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STORY  OF  A  FARMER’S  WIFE  WHO  HELPED  months. 
MAKE  THE  HOME. 


I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  story  of  the 
college  graduate  and  the  answers.  My  husband  was 
the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  children,  and  I  had 
always  lived  in  the 
country.  On  the  strength 
of  what  would  be  done 
for  him  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  he  remained  at 
home  until  he  was  26 
years  old,  when  we  were 
married.  We  had  at  that 
time  those  promises,  a 
horse  and  $17  in  money, 
and  a  desire  for  a  farm 
of  our  own,  I  having 
been  born  and  raised  on 
a  farm,  too.  Now,  one 
of  the  greatest  o  f 
blessings  that  we  had 
was  that  we  were  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
honest  work.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  rent  a  farm  al¬ 
ready  stocked.  For  two 
years  we  remained  here. 

Then  we  had  an  offer 
to  go  to  a  tar  Western 
State  to  work  on  a 
ranch  of  3,000  acres,  so 
we  accepted  the  offer. 

I  had  never  been  away 
from  home,  but  know¬ 
ing  that  the  offer  of  $50 
per  month  was  a  good 
one,  felt  willing  to  go. 

We  had  everything  fur¬ 
nished.  My  husband 
worked  outside;  I  was 
to  cook  for  the  men. 

We  arrived  there  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  were  located  about 
50  miles  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  not  a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  friend,  but  plenty 
of  work.  The  Winters 
were  long;  often  the 
mercury  stood  at  40°' 
below  zero.  During  the 
Summer  we  often  had 
as  high  as  26  men  to 
cook  for.  I  never  had 
help  but  one  Summer, 
when  our  baby  was 
small.  I  often  worked 
from  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  nine  at  night. 

Our  wages  were  raised 
from  time  to  time  until 
my  husband  as  one  of 
the  foremen  was  getting 
$75  per  month.  This* 
was  clear  money  and  we 
saved  every  penny  we 
could.  I  did  all  my 
sewing  Winters  when, 
we  had  only  a  few  men,  as  there  was  only  time  for 
work  connected  with  the  ranch  in  Summer.  I  often 
baked  18  large  loaves  of  bread  every  other  day  for 
weeks  at  a  time  in  harvest  time,  and  in  Winter  there 
were  times  when  I  did  not  see  a  woman’s  face  for 


Hard,  you  say?  Only  the  thoughts  of  the 
home  back  in  the  old  home  State  kept  me  there. 

In  the  meantime  my  husband’s  life  insurance,  a  10- 
year  policy,  became  due.  He  had  paid  in  $500  and 
received  $460,  losing,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  money. 


This  was  placed  on  interest,  as  was  our  wages.  After 
four  years  there  we  heard  of  a  farm  back  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  I  was  born  thaJt.  had  been  rented  until 
it  was  badly  run  down,  no  fences,  the  house  old  and 
not  fit  to  live  in,  but  had  a  good  new  barn,  a  good 


drilled  well,  and  was  easily  drained.  It  had  a  sugar 
bush  of  over  1,000  trees,  the  pasture  was  overgrown 
with  underbrush  and  briers,  as  were  a  good  share  of 
the  plowed  fields,  but  the  location  was  excellent,  and 
it  could  be  purchased  for  $30  per  acre,  there  being 

126  acres  in  the  farm.  It 
was  near  a  good  school 
and  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  take  it.  We 
remained  there  2 years 
after  this,  then  came 
back.  We  had  our  farm 
clear  of  debt  and  about 
$1,000  in  money  with 
which  to  buy  farming 
implements  and  stock, 
and  I  would  say  to  the 
man  wanting  to  start 
without  capital  that  this 
sum  melted  away  like 
dew  before  the  morning 
sun.  The  renters  had 
found  from  five  to  seven 
cows  and  work  horses 
enough  stock.  When  we 
came  to  see  it  our  hearts 
nearly  failed  us,  but  it 
would  be  home  anyway. 
Our  friends  pitied  us, 
which  only  helped  us  to 
a  desire  to  make  good. 
We  found  an  old  house, 
built  after  the  plans  used 
80  years  ago,  little 
boxes  of  bedrooms,  and 
no  conveniences  any- 
where.  However  the 
rooms  below  were  nine 
feet  high  and  eight 
above.  We  tore  all  the 
old  partitions  out,  placed 
new  floors  over  the  old ; 
downstairs  we  made  a 
large  living  room  with 
an  open  fire,  a  dining 
room,  bedroom,  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen  and  a 
roomy  woodshed.  We 
placed  cupboards  be- 
tweeen  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room  opening  both 
ways,  making  the  work 
much  easier.  A  sink  was 
placed  in  the  kitchen, 
also  a  marble  lavatory. 
This  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  helps  I  have.  The 
well  furnished  plenty  of 
water  for  all  purposes  at 
the  house  and  barn.  A 
small  gasoline  engine  is 
used  to  pump  it.  My 
husband,  being  handy 
with  carpenter  tools,  did 
nearly  all  the  work  in 
the  chambers  at  odd 
times.  I  did  all  the  fur¬ 
nishing,  sandpapering, 
filling  and  varnishing,  and  waxed  the  floors.  These 
are  a  great  blessing,  and  yet  it  was  hard  work,  but 
done  a  little  at  a  time  as  I  could,  I  did  not  mind  it. 

We  put  up  a  silo,  tile-drained  the  land  as  fast  as 
we  could.  Our  lawn  was  a  disgrace,  covered  with  bur- 
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THE  BUSINESS  PART  OF  “BACK  TO  THE  LAND.”  Fig.  2. 
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docks,  stumps  and  old  locust  trees,  a  ditch  in  front 
about  four  feet  deep.  This  was  tiled  with  sewer  pipe, 
graded  and  seeded,  and  was  one  of  the  important 
things  as  to  looks.  We  piped  the  water  from  the 
kitchen,  so  in  Summer  we  have  a  hose  and  all  the 
water  we  want  on  the  lawn  as  well  as  in  the  house. 
We  have  been  here  five  years.  The  farm  is  paying 
now.  We  keep  22  head  of  young  heifers  and  cows, 
four  horses  and  about  200  hens.  My  husband  pur¬ 
chased  piano  boxes,  and  with  old  lumber  from  an  old 
barn  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $50  made  houses  that  are 
portable  and  warm,  and  I  have  never  had  less  than 
$350  per  year  from  the  hens,  this  sum  covering  our 
household  expenses  and  the  clothes  for  the  family, 
consisting  of  a  little  boy  of  our  own,  a  little  orphan 
girl,  and  a  hired  man.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
clothes  for  the  hired  man — only  for  our  own  family. 
We  have  set  out  a  young  orchard  of  cherry,  plum, 
quince,  apple  and  pears ;  have  strawberries  and  had 
raspberries,  but  they  became  affected  with  cane-blight 
and  we  were  obliged  to  cut  them  down.  Our  fields 
are  now  clean,  the  stone  picked  up,  and  where  corn 
grew  knee  high  we  now  grow  corn  any  man  might 
be  proud  of.  This  has  meant  hard  work  for  both. 
We  have  now  been  married  14  years.  While  our  home 
fs  only  a  simple  farmhouse,  to  me  it  is  home  in  all  the 
best  sense  the  word  implies.  As  I  step  out  on  the 
porch,  all  around  I  see  neighbors’  homes,  beautiful 
trees,  and  all  the  other  blessings  this  country  lias. 

1  feel  like  saying,  “Thank  God,  from  whom  all  bless¬ 
ings  flow.”  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  exchange  one  of 
the  hardships  that  have  been  mine,  for  through  them 
I  have  learned  to  appreciate  my  home,  my  country  and 
my  friends.  I  find  time  to  drive,  and  always  have  a 
neat  driving  horse  and  buggy  at  my  disposal,  time  to 
enjoy  a  neighborhood  club,  an  aid  society,  and  other 
blessings  that  belong  to  the  thinking  farmer’s  wife. 

Ohio.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


FODDER  CORN  AND  ALFALFA. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  2  %  acres  of  laud,  1%  acre  in 
Alfalfa  one  year  old  when  bought.  Last  year  1  cut  5% 

or  six  tons  from  the  lot,  this  year  I  cut  only  about  four 

tons  from  it.  Since  reading  of  Mrs.  Harris’  70  tous  of 
corn  fodder  per  acre  I  have  been  thinking  probably  1  could 
got  more  rough  feed  from  this  land  by  plowing  one-half  of 
it  (three-quarter  acre)  and  put  it  in  corn  to  be  followed 
by  Crimson  clover  for  several  years,  then  seed  to  Alfalfa 

again  and  plow  the  other  half  for  corn.  I  keep  two 

horses  and  would  like  to  keep  one  cow,  but  have  failed 
to  mako.  rough  feed  enough  for  the  horses  on  this  lot. 
This  land  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  high  land,  undrained  and 
level.  Will  you  advise  me  how  to  make  the  most  rough 
feed  possible  on  this  land?  Do  you  think  best  to  work 
it  as  above  or  continue  the  whole  in  Alfalfa  and  top- 
dress  heavy  with  chemical  fertilizers?  What  fertilizers 
would  you  advise  me  to  use  in  either  case?  I  have  stable 
manure  enough  to  top-dress  about  half  of  it  every  Winter. 
Cannot  buy  manure  here,  but  am  willing  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers  heavily  if  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  1  am  anxious 
for  liquid  manure  for  my  garden  and  lawn.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  pit  below  the  ground,  walled  up  with  brigk 
and  cement?  J.  w.  G. 

Virginia. 

In  such  case  we  would  keep  half  the  land  in  Alfalfa 
and  the  other  half  in  corn  fodder.  You  can  hardly 
hope  to  grow  70  tons  per  acre.  Mrs.  Harris  had  a  hen 
and  hog  yard  to  start  with,  all  the  manure  needed 
and  a  very  good  season.  She  might  not  strike  this 
combination  once  in  a  dozen  years.  If  you  can  grow 
18  to  20  tons  you  will  do  well.  We  should  plow  half 
the  field,  plant  corn  thickly  and  use  at  least  800 
pounds  of  good  corn  fertilizer.  At  the  last  cultivation 
sow  a  combination  of  either  Crimson  clover  or  vetch 
with  rye.  In  the  Spring  plow  this  growth  under  and 
plant  corn  again  with  more  fertilizer.  When  the 
Alfalfa  fails  plow  it  and  plant  corn,  seeding  the  corn 
ground  down  to  Alfalfa.  In  that  case  you  can  cut 
the  rye  and  vetch  for  hay,  plow  the  stubble  and  seed 
Alfalfa.  By  working  carefully  you  can  keep  half 
the  land  in  Alfalfa  three  or  four  years,  growing  that 
many  corn  crops  on  the  other  half.  This  will  give  you 
more  forage  than  you  now  get  from  the  Alfalfa  alone. 
You  can  dig  a  pit  and  cement  bottom  and  sides.  Make 
a  concrete  floor  to  the  stable  and  run  tile  to  the  pit. 
The  liquids  will  run  to  the  pit,  and  you  can  pump 
them  up  when  you  want  them. 

THE  LATE  PEACH  DISCUSSION. 

I  note  on  page  987  the  inquiry  of  E.  V.,  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  J.,  relative  to  late  peaches,  and  seeing  the 
McKay’s  Late  mentioned  with  several  others,  I  am 
sending  you  a  sample  of  the  McKay,  picked  to-day, 
October  19,  together  with  three  Salway  picked  to-day 
from  the  same  age  tree,  in  a  row  21  feet  from  where 
the  McKay  grew.  Both  varieties  are  the  largest  I 
could  select  except  in  the  branch  of  McKay  sent  to 
show  the  color.  Varieties  are  maturing  nearly  or  quite 
two  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time  this  year,  and  both 
these  kinds  are  earlier  than  normal.  While  I  would 
at  this  time  reply  to  E.  V.’s  question  the  same  as  does 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  in  recommending  the  Salway  as 
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being  the  best  late  peach  to-day,  in  normal  seasons 
the  McKay  is  a  better  peach  as  a  dessert  variety 
owing  to  its  unusual  juiciness  for  so  late  a  variety. 
This  does  not  hold  this  year,  however,  as  nearly  all 
varieties  are  prematurely  ripened  and  off  in  quality. 
I  am  testing  the  variety  in  a  small  orchard  of  about 
125  trees,  and  hope  to  continue  to  have  something 
favorable  to  say  about  it  as  my  trees  get  a  little  more 


SAMPLE  OF  THE  McKAY  PEACH,  Fig.  3. 

age.  As  a  rule,  it  is  as  juicy  as  Early  Crawford,  and 
samples  sent  me  last  year  from  a  person  in  Wayne 
County  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  trees  for  testing  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  were  as  handsome  a  sample  of  fruit 
as  I  ever  saw.  Another  to  whom  I  sent  them  for 
testing  told  me  he  had  used  them  as  late  as  Thanks¬ 
giving.  This  1  would  regard  as  very  unusual ;  with 
us  the  latest  I  have  picked  them  was  October  23, 
when  they  were  in  about  the  same  condition  as  these 
are  to-day.  Two  years  ago  they  were  picked  October 
15  as  hard  as  rocks,  and  ripened  up  to  perfection, 
carrying  till  October  25.  For  late  peaches,  consider¬ 
ing  the  one  point  of  quality,  without  doubt  the  Willett 
is  at  the  very  head,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Lamont 
would  come  next.  w.  l.  mckay. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  peach  pictured  at  Fig.  3  was  a  fair 
sample  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  McKay.  As  he  states, 
these  peaches  were  larger  and  of  better  quality  than 
Salway. 


MULES  IN  ALABAMA. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  relative  to  the  desirableness  of  mules  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  disposition  being  especially  considered.  I 
fear  our  mutual  friend,  the  mule,  has  been  and  still 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  unjustly  maligned.  That  there 
are  many  tricky  and  unsafe  mules  is  of  course  true, 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  horses,  and  mules  have 
several  good  points  in  their  favor,  especially  here  in 
the  South.  They  are  much  tougher,  consequently 
stand  acclimation  and  many  other  things  better  than 
horses;  then  they  do  not  need  as  much  feed  to  keep 


FIND  THE  THIRD  HONEST  WORKER.  Fig  4. - 

them  in  good  condition,  which  is  a  great  item  to  new 
settlers  in  a  new  country,  who  must  clear  up  new  land 
and  restore  fertility  to  old  (lost  by  being  burned 
over  and  years  of  neglect),  before  they  can  raise  full 
crops  of  either  forage  or  grain,  particularly  the  latter. 
I  am  sending  you  two  views  of  our  Missouri  mules. 
This  shows  the  team  waiting  for  refreshments,  in 
characteristic  attitudes,  one  very  alert  and  observant, 
while  the  other  seems  4o  wish  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  wholly  oblivious  and  unconcerned;  just 
as  many  humans  do,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  shows 
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superiority  over  the  more  emotional.  However,  they 
are  both  as  gentle  as  kittens  and  are  very  fond  of 
being  noticed  and  petted;  both  can  be  used  in  any 
way  desired,  and  either  makes  a  nice  appearance 
hitched  to  the  buggy,  although  the  dark  one  is  the 
best  traveler  and  delights  in  going  as  much  as  the 
driver,  if  not  more.  We  bought  this  team  about  18 
months  ago  (at  five  years  old)  for  $350,  and  recently 
refused  $400  cash  for  them.  It  would  almost  seem 
like  selling  members  of  the  family,  we  have  become  so 
much  attached  to  them,  and  depend  on  them  so  thor¬ 
oughly.  They  are  quite  small,  weighing  only  about 
850,  but  are  strong  and  plucky,  and  can  pull  a  good 
load  (3500  or  so),  even  through  considerable  sand, 
which  makes  hard  pulling  but  is  preferable  to  mud, 
and  the  latter  is  almost  unknown  here.  Many  north¬ 
ern  settlers  who  bring  teams  with  them  when  moving 
south  bring  horses,  and  find  it  rather  hard  to  accli¬ 
mate  them,  especially  if  they  are  not  young  and  are 
not  fed  northern  hay  for  the  first  six  months  or 
longer.  If  they  are  expected  to  subsist  on  the  range 
grass,  with  no  other  roughage,  they  soon  get  weak 
and  poor,  and  if  prompt  measures  are  not  resorted  to, 
the  loss  of  the  horse  follows.  However,  right  han¬ 
dling  from  the  first  will  prevent  such  trouble,  except 
perhaps  when  the  animal  is  too  old,  and  very  old 
horses  are  not  worth  shipping  from  a  distance,  any¬ 
how. 

Mules  are  very  popular  here,  and  are  brought  in 
by  the  carload  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  even 
three-year-olds  selling  for  $350  to  $400.  Not  many 
large  ones  are  handled,  as  the  smaller  ones  are  equal 
to  most  of  the  regular  farm  work  in  this  sandy  soil, 
which  works  much  easier  than  the  heavy  clays  of  the 
North.  The  “one-mule  farmer”  may  not  be  in  it  these 
days,  but  that  doesn’t  signify  the  two-mule  one  isn't, 
and  if  he  is  found  lining  up  in  the  front  ranks,  it 
need  not  mean  that  is  the  only  “safe  place”  to  stand, 
either,  as  some  wag  has  said  is  the  reason  Missouri 
stands  there  in  raising  mules.  a.  i.  fuller. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Ala. 


FROST-PROOF  FARM  STORAGE. 

After  reading  the  article  under  this  heading  on  page 
1195  I  would  suggest  the  following  for  a  building  on 
level  ground.  Select  a  site  a  little  above  the  general 
average  and  larger  than  the  proposed  building,  which 
I  would  make  28x42,  or  longer  if  more  room  was 
wanted,  not  wider.  The  floor  to  be  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  walls  of  tile  or 
common  concrete  blocks  extending  12  to  15  inches  be¬ 
low  the  floor  and  four  feet  above  ground.  The  room 
would  thus  be  8  feet  high  at  the  eaves.  The  gable 
ends  to  have  the  masonry  the  same  height  as  the  sides, 
four  feet,  and  above  that  a  frame  construction, 
boarded  on  both  sides  with  a  six-inch  space  between 
the  siding,  this  space  to  be  filled  with  straw  or  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air.  Each  end  to 
have  an  opening  for  ventilation  and  one  for  light,  both 
of  the  double  construction  common  in  cold  storage 
plants.  One  end  to  have  door  6H>  feet  high  and  amply 
wide  to  let  in  a  wagon  body.  Just  inside  place  a  plat¬ 
form  about  level  with  the  ground  and  from  it  steps 
leading  to  the  floor.  A  roof  high  enough  to  drive 
under  and  large  enough  to  protect  a  team  to  be  at  this 
end. 

The  peak  of  the  roof  should  be  about  3J4  feet  above 
the  side  walls,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  building 
close  to  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth.  This 
roof  to  be  of  2x8’s  placed  two  feet  apart,  boarded  and 
covered  with  some  good  three-ply  sanded  roofing, 
which  I  know  from  experience  will  resist  sparks  from 
a  burning  barn  40  feet  away.  I  might  also  cover  the 
gable  ends  with  this  roofing,  as  it  is  a  good  non-con¬ 
ductor.  I  would  suggest  Bishopric  board  for  the 
inside  of  the  roof,  placed  lath  to  the  timbers,  and  fill 
the  space  between  it  and  the  boarding  with  straw. 
This  Bishopric  boarding  is  also  a  non-conductor. 

A  double  row  of  posts,  running  the  length  of  the 
building  should  be  placed  on  firm  foundations  to  sup¬ 
port  the  roof  and  to  carry  a  trolley  track  which  will 
extend  out  over  the  entrance.  The  wagon  bodies 
should  be  made  so  they  can  be  lifted  and  carried  by 
this  trolley  to  the  place  to  be  unloaded,  and  they  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  to  just  the  right  height  for  the 
work.  It  might  be  possible  to  save  time  by  placing 
another  body  on  the  wagon  and  let  it  start  back  at 
once  for  another  load.  The  track  can  be  mounted  so 
it  can  be  adjusted  to  give  a  down  grade  for  the  load 
in  either  direction.  Double  doors,  well  fitted,  should 
close  the  entrance.  The  earth  from  the  excavation 
should  be  banked  against  the  walls  to  the  eaves  if  pos¬ 
sible.  This  would  give  a  result  very  much  like  a  cov¬ 
ered  cellar,  and  would  be  frost-proof  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  coldest  weather,  when  a  small  fire  might 
be  required.  H.  W.  M. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1912. 

BUILDING  UP  POOR  SOIL. 
Combinations  of  Green  Crops  and  Lime. 

1  would  like  to  see  our  experiment  station  take  a 
piece  of  land  as  near  absolutely  unproductive  as  can  be 
fouud,  even  scrape  off  what  productive  soil  there  might  be, 
and  get  right  down  into  the  shale,  then  start  and  build  a 
fertile  soil  out  of  it.  It  can  be  done,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  would  get  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  do  a  lot  of  good.  j,  s. 

Yes;  it  can  be  done  by  using  lime,  green  crops  and 
a  fair  amount  of  fertilizer  until  the  soil  is  well  filled 
with  humus  and  will  grow  clover.  After  that  you 
can  do  anything  with  it.  We  have  done  something  of 
this  sort  on  very  poor  soil.  Most  soils  seem  to  be 
“poor”  because  they  are  sour  and  lacking  in  humus. 
Supplying  this  humus  by  plowing  under  green  crops  is 
inclined  to  add  to  the  acid  condition,  so  that  lime  will 
be  needed. 

We  have  started  with  turnips  in  the  early  Spring. 
They  make  a  small  growth  on  the  poorest  soil.  Plow 
or  disk  them  under  in  June  and  seed  to  buckwheat 
and  rye.  Buckwheat  is  a  “goat”  among  farm  crops; 
it  will  grow  on  poor  soil  and  die  down  with  frost. 
The  rye  will  then  come  on  and  make  a  fair  growth. 
In  Spring  it  can  be  plowed  under,  the  soil  packed 
down  and  Southern  cow  peas  seeded,  either  broadcast 
or  drilled.  In  September  these  can  be  plowed  under, 
the  field  well  limed  and  rye  seeded  once  more.  Next 
Spring,  two  years  from  starting,  if  you  can  use  fer¬ 
tilizer,  Alsike  clover  will  usually  "catch”  and  make  a 
good  growth.  There  are  several  other  combinations 
for  bringing  up  poor  land  with  but  little  outlay  except 
labor.  It  is  the  labor,  however,  that  will  stop  most 
poor  men  from  trying  such  a  plan,  for  they  could  not 
spare  the  team  work  to  plow  and  work  the  soil  so 
much.  Such  a  thing  would  make  an  interesting  ex¬ 
periment,  but  would  not  be  of  so  much  value  to  a  poor 
farmer  as  some  method  of  improving  the  soil  and,  at 
the  same  time,  getting  a  crop  to  sell.  We  would  like 
to  see  some  railroad  with  very  poor  land  and  lime 
deposits  along  its  line  attempt  some  such  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  the  land.  Most  of  such  railroad  experiments 
are  on  too  expensive  a  scale;  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
ordinary  farmer.  If  they  'could  be  made  with  lime, 
green  crops  and  moderate  use  of  chemicals,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  public  would  be  helped. 


ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHING  LIVE  STOCK. 

Since  reading  the  article  on  “The  Camera  as  a 
Business  Proposition,”  on  page  1129,  I  have  been 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  truth  ought  to  be 
known  concerning  the  photography  of  live  stock.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  proper  thing  to  have  cows  wedge- 
shaped,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  them  appear 
so,  no  matter  what  shape  they  are;  just  take  a  three- 
quarter  rear  view  and  place  the  camera  rather  close 
to  the  subject.  Fig.  455,  entitled  “Cow  Posed  Just 
Right,”  illustrates  this  in  good  shape;  any  lens  will 
distort  if  the  subject  is  placed  close  to  it.  Now  if 
this  cow  was  turned  around  she  would  be  just  as 
much  of  a  wedge  the  other  way.  You  will  notice  that 
bulls  are  generally  posed  three-quarter  front  view, 
and  many  of  them,  as  well  as  cows,  are  ridiculous 
exaggerations.  I  am  a  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle,  and 
I  have  visited  several  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State, 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  monstrosities  as  I  have 
seen  pictured ;  good  cows  are  not  nearly  so  wedge- 
shaped  as  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be.  Photo¬ 
graphing  cows  seems  to  be  in  line  with  directions 


MILDRED  SOLDENE  DEKOL  80897.  Fig.  5. 


which  I  have  read  concerning  success  with  small  fruit, 
“cover  well  with  the  large  fruit,  and  sell  basket  and 
all” ;  so  my  advice  is,  don’t  place  much  dependence  on 
the  photograph  of  an  animal  unless  it  is  a  straight  side 
view. 

Now  about  the  camera.  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  article 
recommends  a  5x7  at  from  $20  to  $100,  which  I 
think  is  rather  extravagant  for  an  amateur.  I  have 
a  4x5  folding  camera  which  cost  only  $7.50,  and  it  is 
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capable  of  taking  very  fine  pictures,  good  enough  for 
any  amateur.  Much  more  depends  upon  the  operator 
than  on  the  camera.  george  van  dewerker. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Van  Dewerker 
sends  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  6.  Suppose  this 
were  sent  as  a  fair  picture  of  the  young  man? 

ANOTHER  POSE. — Your  correspondent  claims 
“enough  experience,”  but  lacks  judgment;  certainly 


THE  CAMERA  TELLS  A  STORY,  Fig.  0. 

when  lie  calls  Fig.  455  posed  just  right.  Cow  shown 
at  Fig.  5  comes  nearer  it.  Is  a  cow’s  rear  end  the 
all?  You  see  a  cow,  when  you  maintain  correct  pro¬ 
portions.  What  do  you  say?  A.  hursii. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  cow  is  not  turned  enough 
from  the  camera  to  do  her  full  justice.  We  would 
pose  her  so  that  her  left  front  foot  would  stand  about 
where  the  shadow  of  her  body  is  thrown.  As  it  is, 
she  looks  too  fiat.  By  the  way,  this  is  a  great  cow — 
Mildred  Soldenc  DeKol  80897.  She  gave  29.21  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  623.59  pounds  in  226  days. 

HOW  I  RAISE  ALFALFA. 

When  I  first  commenced  farming  I  got  badly 
“stung”  on  subsoiling,  as  at  that  time  it  was  quite 
generally  advocated  by  those  we  looked  up  to  for  in¬ 
struction.  I  well  remember  the  final  cure  in  my  case. 
I  subsoiled  about  12  acres  for  wheat;  it  was  a  hard 
job,  and  I  nearly  used  up  teams  as  well  as  myself. 
The  field  was  nearly  square,  and  when  there  was 
about  one-half  acre  left  I  used  two  horses  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  inside  plot  was  so 
much  better  that  one  could  see  the  difference  almost 
as  far  as  one  could  see  the  field.  It  was  no  more 
subsoiling  for  me,  but  to  keep  the  fertibey  near  the 
surface.  At  the  present  price  of  labor  it  behooves  one 
to  look  after  the  expenditures,  and  certainly  not  do 
work  that  is  a  hindrance  to  success. 

My  farm  is  worked  by  a  tenant  on  shares,  and  one 
cannot  always  ask  a  tenant  to  do  as  you  would,  as 
for  every  dollar  laid  out  for  labor  two  have  to  come 
back  to  make  him  whole.  For  instance,  take  a  case 
of  tillage;  if  12  shillings  of  extra  labor  were  applied, 
and  increased  returns  to  16,  he  would  be  four  shill¬ 
ings  out,  whereas  there  would  be  a  gain  of  four 

shillings  if  one  had  the  whole  proceeds.  Now  we 

come  to  our  economical  raising  of  Alfalfa.  In  the 

first  place,  we  went  begging  to  Washington  to  get 
culture  to  inoculate  the  seed,  which  we  did  according 
to  direction,  and  sowed  about  a  quart  of  this  inocu¬ 
lated  seed  with  sufficient  of  other  kinds  to  make  good 
seeding  per  acre;  this,  of  course,  made  thin  seeding 
for  the  Alfalfa,  but  it  apparently  all  grew.  We  treated 
35  acres  this  way.  This  was  to  inoculate  the  soil  for 
future  use.  I  do  not  know  that  this  did  any  good,  as 
we  had  about  as  good  luck  where  there  was  no  inoc¬ 
ulation,  but  it  gave  me  more  confidence,  and  the 

Alfalfa  grown  in  this  mixed  seeding  more  than  paid 
for  the  trouble  and  extra  expense.  Alfalfa  must  re¬ 
quire  and  utilize  a  great  deal  of  moisture  to  grow  such 
large  crops,  and  it  looks  reasonable  that  in  its  first 
stages  it  would  require  more  than  almost  any  other 
seeding.  I  think  many  failures  are  from  drought  in 
its  infancy  by  the  land  not  being  in  the  right  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  to  hold  moisture.  Our  method,  when 
our  Timothy  and  clover  meadows  begin  to  fail  is  to 
mow  early  and  sow  buckwheat  the  same  year.  This 
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buckwheat  stubble  becomes  very  porous  and  friable 
during  the  Winter,  and  the  sod  turned  up  in  the 
Spring  is  in  just  the  right  condition  to  hold  moisture, 
and  makes  a  nice  seed  bed.  We  sow  this  to  oats,  not 
very  thick,  and  seed  with  Alfalfa,  holding  off  a  little 
later  than  we  would  if  the  oats  were  the  main  thing. 
Right  here  is  where  you  want  to  be  liberal  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  We  have  followed  this  plan  sev¬ 
eral  years  without  a  failure.  We  get  a  crop  of  hay 
and  one  of  buckwheat  in  the  preparatory  year,  and  the 
following  year  a  crop  of  oats  and  a  good  seeding  of 
Alfalfa.  Last  year  there  was  about  one-quarter  of 
an  acre  that  was  formerly  used  as  a  garden,  which 
would  cut  a  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Fall,  so  that 
it  is  possible  under  good  culture  and  high  fertility  to 
make  the  two  crops  the  second  year,  thus  having  four 
crops  for  the  two  years,  and  the  land  seeded  down  that 
will  grow  you  three  or  four  mowings  of  Alfalfa  for  a 
term  of  years  after.  h.  c.  slocum. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  sixth  week  of  the  contest  has  ended,  and  68 
of  the  100  pens  are  now  laying.  This  leaves  32  pens 
which  have  not  as  yet  produced  an  egg.  The  number 
laid  this  week  was  514,  which  is  the  largest  number 
yet  laid.  Each  week  shows  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
eggs  laid,  as  was  to  be  expected.  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  birds  were  very  young;  looked,  in  fact  as  if 
they  would  not  be  matured  enough  to  lay  for  two 
months  or  more.  Doubtless  the  idea  in  the  mind  of 
those  entering  them  was.  that  they  would  be  laying 
strongly  in  the  Fall  when  the  early  birds  were  moult¬ 
ing.  This  accounts  partly  for  the  fact  that  32  pens 
have  not  yet  commenced  to  lay.  On  me  contrary, 
some  of  the  pens  have  laid  out  the  fi.st  clutch  of 
eggs  and  are  either  becoming  broody  or  taking  a  rest. 

The  White  Leghorns  from  England  again  laid  the 
largest  number,  22  eggs  during  the  week.  They  have 
laid  107  eggs  in  the  six  weeks,  almost  18  eggs  a  week 
from  a  possible  35  if  every  pullet  laid  every  day.  This 
is  more  than  a  50  per  cent  lay  from  the  start.  The 
White  Leghorns  have  captured  second  place  also,  the 
birds  from  White  Rose  Farm,  New  Jersey,  laying 
a  total  of  82  eggs,  but  second  place  for  the  week  be¬ 
longs  to  the  R.  I.  Reds,  which  laid  21  eggs  during  the 
week.  Several  birds  of  different  breeds  have  laid  six 
eggs  in  a  week,  but  none  has  laid  every  day  for  seven 
days.  Of  the  13  pens  of  Barred  P.  Rocks  only  five 
pens  have  laid,  the  total  for  the  five  being  94  eggs. 
Four  pens  of  White  P.  Rocks  have  produced  a  total 
of  three  eggs  in  the  six  weeks.  The  Columbian  P. 
Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes  and  Golden  Wyandottes 
have  not  laid  an  egg.  Of  the  31  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  26  pens  have  laid  848  eggs,  five  pens  have  not 
laid  at  all.  There  are  four  pens  of  Black  Minorcas 
entered ;  one  pen  has  a  total  of  10  eggs,  the  other 
pens  nothing.  Anconas,  Floudans  and  “Buttercups” 
have  not  laid.  The  Orpingtons  arc  coming  to  the 
front;  four  pens  of  Buffs  have  laid  140  eggs,  five  pens 
of  White  Orpingtons  146  eggs,  eight  pens  of  White 
Wyandottes  162  eggs,  eight  pens  of  S.  C.  Reds  148. 

The  American  breeds  are  not  yet  making  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  Leghorns,  and  the  result  of  this  con- 


PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  HEN  CONTEST.  Fig.  7. 

test  may  make  a  revision  of  the  opinion  that  “Leg¬ 
horns  are  not  good  Winter  layers.”  However,  we 
have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  up  to  date  (December 
20),  and  if  we  have  severe  weather  later  we  can  see 
if  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  output. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  at  Fig.  7  shows  the  two 
men  who  are  prime  movers  in  this  contest.  Prof. 
F.  FI.  Stoneburn  is  the  bare-headed  man — the  other 
is  Geo.  A.  McDevitt,  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American. 
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you  raise.  Nothing  goes  by  commission 
that  I  can  sell  direct.  h.  h.  albeutson. 


[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Potato  Tops  and  Tubers. 

I  have  just  chanced  to  notice  your 
note  on  page  1176  on  potatoes  running 
to  tops  in  Colorado.  Since  I  had  abund¬ 
ant  opportunity  to  experiment  with  this 
trouble  while  a  resident  of  that  State,  a 
further  note  on  this  subject  may  not  be 
amiss.  This  condition  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  very  large  tops  with  no  tubers, 
or  small  worthless  ones,  has  proven  to 
be  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  plant 
disease.  This  particular  fungus  attacks 
the  potato  below  ground,  and  the  tuber 
stem  is  the  part  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury.  In  soils  where  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  bad  the  tuber  stems  are  rotted 
off  about  as  fast  as  they  are  produced, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  place  for 
the  formation  of  tubers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  root  system  of  the  plant  has 
not  been  injured  materially,  so  the  top 
goes  on  manufacturing  plant  food,  and 
since  it  must  be  used  some  place  it  is 
used  in  top  growth. 

Had  your  correspondent  been  long  a 
resident  of  that  section,  or  had  he 
been  interested  in  farm  operations,  he 
would  know  that  a  large  growth. of  tops 
usually  means  no  potatoes.  We  have 
seen  many  acres  of  just  such  results,  but 
usually  the  seed  has  been  planted  in 
rather  heavy  land.  Under  Colorado 
conditions  it  does  not  pay  as  a  rule  to 
plant  potatoes  in  a  soil  that  is  not  known 


R.  N.-Y. — Wo  gave  Mr.  Albertson's  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising  boxed  apples  on 
page  1140.  Ilis  apples  are  all  sold,  but 
he  says  orders  are  still  coming  in  after 
six  weeks.  There  is  a  large  demand  for 
apples  supplied  in  this  way.  and  several 
people  have  also  asked  for  potatoes.  There 
is  a  future  for  this  plan  where  farmers 
can  put  up  a  good  article  and  get  close 
enough  to  customers  so  that  the  expense 
will  not  be  out  of  sight. 

YOURS  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

A  Stupid  Statement. 

“At  a  meeting  of  his  fellow-merchants 
assembled  to  do  him  honor  in  New  York, 
last  week.  John  Wanamaker  made  several 
suggestions  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
One  of  them  -was  the  establishment  of  a 
parcels  post.  Naturally.  Mr.  Wanamaker. 
as  owner  of  a  great  department  store, 
favors  a  parcels  post,  which  would  not.  as 
matter  of  fact,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  at 
all.  The  probability  is  that  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living.  The  mail  order 
houses  and  department  stores  would  flood 
the  country  with  catalogues  of  their  wares, 
the  result  being  that  the  improvident,  who 
compose  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  would  fill  their  houses  with 
unnecessary  things,  which  now  they  get 
along  without  in  comfort.” 

Who  do  you  suppose  was  guilty  of  any 
such  fool  statement?  That  even  gets  down 
past  the  express  company  oracle.  It  is 
from  the  “Bankers’  and  Traders’  Maga¬ 
zine” — a  publication  with  “high  standing” 
in  the  cultured  city  of  Boston !  Parcels 
post  has  been  operated  in  Germany  for 
years.  If  this  magazine  is  correct  Germany 
should  be  pretty  well  owned  by  big  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  empire  to  com¬ 
pare  with  an  American  large  mail  order 
house.  Parcels  post  has  built  up  the 
smaller  local  stores.  Their  proprietors  use 
this  service  in  ordering  their  lighter  goods 
and  thus  obtain  quicker  and  cheaper  ser¬ 
vice.  T’nder  a  parcels  post  the  local  stores, 
if  their  owners  showed  common  enterprise, 
would  get  more  trade  than  now.  The  large 
department  stores  would  get  a  larger 
freight  business.  On  the  other  hand  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  people  could  obtain  a  fine 
trade  iu  selling  to  the  city  people  by  direct 
sale..  If  there  is  anything  more  criminally 
stupid  than  the  way  such  interests  as  this 
bankers’  magazine  discuss  parcels  post  we 
would  walk  far  to  see  it  as  a  mental  mon¬ 
strosity.  “Fill  their  houses  with  unneces¬ 
sary  things!”  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 
them  doing  it?  Using  35-cent  dollars  to 
buy  .$1.75  dollars  in  “things!” 


to  be  good  potato  land.  Such  land 

should,  first  of  all,  be  well  drained, 
should  have  a’  good  content  of  coarse 
sand  or  fine  gravel  and  should  not  bake. 
Even  with  such  a  soil  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  cultivation  and  irrigation. 
If  your  correspondent  will  write  to  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Collins,  he 
may  secure  copies  of  several  bulletins 
which  deal  with  potato  growing  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  give  him  valuable 
information.  w.  paddock. 

Ohio  State  University. 

What  About  Vinegar  ? 

If  a  farmer  makes  two  or  three  barrels 
of  cider  and  turns  it  into  vinegar  I  am  told 
there  is  a  law  forbidding  him  from  selling 
it  to  his  neighbors.  If  there  is  such  an 
arbitrary  law.  why  was  it  passed?  M.  J. 

Bong  Island. 

The  intent  of  this  law  is  to  stop  adul¬ 
teration  of  vinegar  with  water  or  harmful 
substances.  Most  vinegar  made  from  pure 
apple  juice  will  pass  the  legal  standard  of 
two  per  cent  solids  and  4%  per  cent  by 
weight  of  acetic  acid,  but,  when  new,  the 
acid  content  may  be  short.  To  cover  such 
cases  the  revised  law  provides  for  the  sale 
of  “cider  vinegar  stock.”  provided  it  is  so 
labelled  and  the  package  bears  the  maker's 
name  and  address,  as  the  law  requires. 
This  lessens  the  hardship  to  those  who 
wish  to  supply  their  neighbors  with  a  pure 
apple  juice  article  but  do  not  care  to  have 
the  bother  and  expense  of  an  official  test. 

Crops  for  Peat  Bog. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  crops,  and  if  so, 
what  kind  in  a  peat  bog  if  same  *  was 
pioperly  drained?  G.  A.  v. 

Massachusetts. 

It  certainly  is.  If  the  land  is  well 
drained  the  next  step  is  to  sweeten  the 
soil.  Plow  and  scatter  say  3.000  pounds 
of  air  slaked  lime  per  acre  and  harrow  in. 
This  will  correct  the  acid  condition.  Corn 
will  be  a  good  crop  to  start  with. 

Parsley  Under  Glass. 

“Marketman,”  writing  in  “The  American 
Florist,”  compares  returns  from  one  acre 
of  Lima  beans  and  one-twentieth  acre  of 
parsley.  He  says.  “Our  records  show  that 
the  parsley  has  fully  kept  up  with  the  Lima 
bean  field  in  returns  with  the  expense  ac¬ 
count  much  in  favor  of  the  parsley.  This 
is  out  of  doors,  but  the  same  is  often  true 
inside.  There  are  many  places  where  a 
bed  of  parsley  under  glass  would  outstrip 
littuce  or  anything  else. 

“Parsley  should  not  be  grown  under 
benches  or  along  walks  where  it  is  trampled 
on,  or  in  any  bad  spot.  It  wants  a  good 
clear  roof,  a  cool  temperature  and  deep 
rich  soil.  We  transplant  strong  field  roots 
in  September  into  the  house,  removing  all 
field  growth  except  the  heart  leaves. 
Shorten  the  roots  and  plant  about  four 
inches  by  six  inches  apart.  After  under 
way  they  will  respond  to  chemicals,  espe¬ 
cially  to  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  We  want  the  growth  to  come 
heavy  and  curled,  of  fine  color  and  hpavy 
stem.” 

Commission  Man’s  Share. 

Last  week  I  saw  a  car  of  our  apples 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  most  of  them  for 
$2.30  per  barrel,  most  of  them  being  sec¬ 
onds.  When  the  statement  came  in  these 
were  marked  as  sold  for  $2.  The  commis¬ 
sion  man  took  25  per  cent  instead  of  10 
per  cent  commission.  There  is  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  setting  your  own  price  on  what 


Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw  - 
berries  next  Spring  by 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Regenerated  Swedish, 
The' highest  yielder. 


SEED  OATS 

D  NT  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded. 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 
tt  i  v  p  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  Uu  V  AL ,Cj  R.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Fresh  Dug  Western  N.  Y.  Trees. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best 
Trees.  Best  Prioes.  Write  for  FREE  Cat. 
THE  FRCITLAND  NURSERIES 
J.  Kxkkjier,  Prow  305  Wlnton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OSES  NEW  CASTLE 


is  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses  and  other 
plants  ever  published.  86  pages,  exquisitely  illus- 
trated  i  u  natural  colors.  Gives  lifetime  experience. 
Tells  everything  about  rose  culture.  Describes  won¬ 
derful  Hoosier  Roses,  hardy  plants,  bulbs ,seed6, etc., 
world’s  best  for  home  planting — FREE.  Write  now. 

HELLER,  BROS.  CO.,  Box  141,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


C8  STRflWBERR,ES 

"  W  And  HOW  to  GROW  THEM  V 

Is  a  complete  treatise  on 
strawberry  culture  written 
by  America’s  greateststraw- 
berry  expert.  Indorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges  and 
strawberry  growersof  high¬ 
est  authority.  Government 
reports  show  that  straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars 
per  acre  and  give  quicker 
returns  than  any  othercrop. 
Get  our  book  and  leara 
how.  ITS  FREE! 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  4S0  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

C  E.  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  ef 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Buy  them  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  free.  WM.  J.  REILLY, 
Nurseries,  Box  69,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Gregory's; 

HONEST 

Seeds 


I »5e  in  coin  or  stamps  brings  this  great  90c  col 
lection,  postpaid.  We  do  it  just  to  let  you  get 
acquainted  with  our  seed  quality.  Head  th: 

F 

C 

i 


acquaintedwitb  our  seed  quality.  Head  this  list; 
Aster  Mixture,  .  10c.  Pansy  Mixture,  .  .  15c. 
Coreopsis,  •  .  .  5c.  Double  Mixed  Poppy,  10c. 

Mignonette,  ...  10c.  Bachelor  Button,  .  10c. 
Petunias,  ...  15c.  Candytuft,  ...  5c. 

Dwarf  Nasturtiums,  5c.  Sweet  Peas,  ...  5c. 

Plant  your  next  year’s  truck  garden  with 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  andnote  theiinprovement. 
Our  new  1912  catalogue  is  ready  for  you— a  book 
of  infinite  help  in  growing  crops.  Send  foracopy. 
‘  J.  J.H. GREGORY  &  SON,  14  Elm  St,  Marblehead,  Mast  ~ 
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Fruit  Trees 


and  Small  Fruits  With  a 
World-wide  Reputation  for 
Vigor,  Yield  and  True  Species 

Largest  and  most  complete  collections 
in  America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from  defects  and 
parasites. 

This  business,  established  in  1840,  has 
72  years  of  expert  propagation  and 
square  dealing  behind  it.  This  is  a 
guarantee  to  you  of  entire  satisfaction. 
We  take  extra  care  in  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  every  order— large  or  small.  Goods 
bought  from  us  will  arrive  in  any  part 
of  the  country  in  perfect  condition. 

Write  for  72nd  Annual  Catalogue 

A  safe  and  standard  guide  to  the  fruit 
farmer,  and  to  buyers  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Hardy  Plants.  Sent  free  on  request 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Box  33,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


TREE  PRICES  THAT 
YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 


For  35  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling 
trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  direct  to  the 
customer.  We  do  not  employ  agents.  We  have 
always  devoted  our  efforts  to  minimizing  the 
price  to  the  customer.  Our  trees  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  correct  to  name,  free  from  scale  and 
as  hardy  as  money  can  buy.  Read  these  prices. 

Planting  Directions  With  Each  Group 


Wood’s  Apple  Collection 

1  Baldwin  1  King  C  five  trees 
1  Stark  1  Bananas  largest  size  [ 

1  Snow  Apple  (  best  grade  1 


CHERRIES  All  six  XXX  grade 

1  Black  Tartarian  1  Governor  Wood 
1  Montmorency  1  Windsor 
1  Dychouse  1  English  More1 


: }  98c 


Plum  Collection 

Five  two-year-old  first-class  trees  for 
1  Bradshaw  1  Geuii 

I  Lombard  1  Shipper’s  Pride 

and  1  Wood’s  New  Giant  Prune 


(§1.00 


Special  Peach  Collection 

2  Elberta  2  Ea  Crawford 

2  Belle  of  Georgia 
All  1  arge,  well-rooted  trees. 


}$1.25 


Our  Big  Catalog  quoting  lowest  prices  on  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nursery  line  sent  on  request.  Tells 
how  to  plant,  prune,  spray  and  care  for  trees. 
We  prepay  freight  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more.  ' 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
590  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Apples  and  Peach  Trees 

First  class  Apple  and  Peach  trees.  Apples 
from  one  inch  in  diameter  down.  Buy  your 
Apple  and  Peach  trees  at  home.  Hardy 
New  England  grown  trees.  Let  us  quote 
upon  your  list.  Send  for  our  prices  and 
descriptive  Catalogue.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  Co.,  New  Canaan,  Conn 


FERRY’S' 


Good  gardeners 
are  those  who 


SEEDS 

— raise  good  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.  We  pro¬ 
duce  good  seeds— the  infer¬ 
ence  is  obvious.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit.  Mich. 


r»  jTnrr'c  $350.00 

LAKr  r  O  SEED  CORN 

We  paid  $350.00  for  the  10  ears 
winning  the  Grand  Champion 
Sweepstakes  prize  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Show.  This  is  a 
record-beating  price.  We  planted 
every  kernel  of  these  10  ears  on 

_  our  own  farm.  Every  corn  grower 

will  want  to  know  the  result,  so  we  have  a 
booklet,  nicely  illustrated  with  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  growing  corn  fields,  seed  barns, 
residence,  pile  of  ear  corn  harvested  from  10 
seed  ears,  etc.  As  long  as  they  last  you  may 
have  oue  without  cost  if  you  are  an  actual  corn 
grower  or  directly  interested  in  corn  crops.  If 
you  would  like  some  of  the  seed  grown  from 
these  10  ears,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it 
without  cost.  Seed  and  Fruit  Catalog  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


«  STOKES’  SEEDS 


f  “Seed  catalogue  time”  is  here  y 

and  I  have  a  beauty  with  colored  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  free  proposition  with  cash 
prizes  which  you  will  be  interested  in. 

Send  for  a  copy)  today — free  if  you 
mention  The  T^ural  New-Yorker 

L  Walter  P.  Stokes,  Seedsman 

Dept.  L,  Philadelphia  jjf. 

t„  ■  -  ■  - -  ■  ■— 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 
For  Better  Gardens 


Grow  better  sweet  corn, 
beans,  cucumbers.onions, 
beets.etc.;  it’sjust  as  easy 
as  to  be  satisfied  with  poor 
stuff,  and  it  pays  lots  bet¬ 
ter.  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 
are  honestly  grown  and 
carefully  tested.  Prices 
fair;  satisfied  customers 
everywhere.  Catalog  free. 
Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Alfalfa  Book 

We  »  n>|ii  1 

in  the  center  |c aVit, 

of  the  alfalfa  district 
and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 
alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.  We  sell  best  grade 
seed  at  low  price  and  pay  freight  on  2 
bushels  or  more  to  points  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Booklet. 

Also  big  catalog  of  all  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Free. 
Griswol^See«^COj^2^^o^OtJ^5tj^Llncoln^leb^ 


•st-class  stock,  2  yrs.  old,  wortli 
Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
|  SeckelPear,  I  Tartarian,  I  Montmorency, 
1  Karly  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  I 
Lorn  bard,  1  German  Prune,  1  Elberta  Peach, 
1  Orange  Quince— all  for  94  cents.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  and  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  Established  1879 
820  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1 60,000  Apple  Trees  for  Sale 


Also  big  stock  of  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Quince 

trees.  Ornamental  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Apple  trees 
are  in  great  demand  and  in  short  supply  all  over  the 
country.  Order  early  to  get  what  you  want. 

Reasons  for  Buying  of  Green:  His  trees  are  of  high  quality  and 
true  to  name.  You  save  agents’  profits  and  expenses  or  nearly 
half  your  money  by  buying  the  new  way— direct  of  Green.  Green’s 
trees  are  hardy,  North-grown,  free  from  scale.  Green  has  a 
national  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

Get  “Green’s  Book  on  Fruit  Culture,”  Free.  Tells  how  to  prune, 
graft,  bud,  plant  and  grow  trees,  and  how  to  care  for  your 
orchard  after  it  is  set  out.  Most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  for 
fruit  growers  ever  published.  Also  ask  for  our  big  Free  1912 
Catalog.  Established  30  years.  Capital  $100,000.00. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  says  to  tree  agent, 

“No  sir,  you  can’t  sell  me  trees  at 
$1  each  when  I  canbuybetterones 
of  Green ’s  N ursery  Co.  for  25  cts.  ” 


HIGH-GLASS  SEEDS 

Being  seed  growers,  not  mere  dealers,  we 
can  furnish  tne  very  highest  grade  of  seeds 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Don’t  let 
agents  fool  you.  Get  our  catalog  and  whole¬ 
sale  price  list  and  buy  direct  from  the 
grower  at  half  agents’  prices.  We  offer 
some  very  fine  improved  varieties  of  OATS 
CORN  and  POTATOES  as  well  as  the  best  \ 
GARDEN  SEEDS  of  all  kinds. 

Catalog  free ;  it  is  worth  having 
As*k  for  Market  Gardeners  wholesale 
price  list  also,  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

Box  52,  C0L0WATER,  N.  Y. 


FD  ITIT  TDrrc  800,000  apples 
r  KUI  A  1  JK  Hi  Hi  3  675,000  PEACH 

We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 
Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Free  from  San  Jose  Scale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  26 years;  250  acres;  capital $60,000. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  lO  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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OLD  QUESTION  ABOUT  LIME. 

C.  E.  S.,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. — A  man 
wishes  to  sell  raw  limestone,  ground  fine, 
saying  that  the  burned  lime  eats  up  the 
humus  in  the  soil.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
after  lime  was  thoroughly  airvlaked  it 
would  burn  to  any  extent.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas,  I  expect,  is  in  the  raw  ground 
limestone.  Is  the  lime  in  this  raw  state 
as  quickly  available  as  when  burned? 

Ans. — You  will  find  this  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  186.  The  burnt  lime  is 
understood  to  be  lime  burned  in  a  kiln 
and  then  air-slaked.  This  lime  is  more 
active  than  the  ground  limestone.  \  on 
must  use  about  two  tons  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  to  get  the  results  from  one  ton 
of  burnt  lime.  We  do  not  personally 
believe  there  is  great  danger  on  ordi¬ 
nary  soils  from  “burning  up  the  humus.” 
Buying  lime  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  actual  lime 
including  freight  and  handling.  When 
you  buy  ground  limestone  vou  get  but 
56  pounds  of  actual  lime  in  a  pure 
sample.  The  balance  is  mostly  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  driven  away  when  lime  is 
burned.  It  does  not  pay  to  pay  freight 
for  long  distance  on  this  extra  weight. 
We  think  when  the  thing  is  all  figured 
out  that  the  use  of  ground  limestone 
will  be  pretty  much  limited  to  places 
where  the  haul  is  short  and  the  lime 
crusher  nearby. 


REDEMPTION  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 

A.  R.,  New  York.—  We  frequently  read 
here  and  there  of  cases  where  money  has 
been  destroyed  in  one  way  and  another, 
and  on  affidavit  from  the  owner  that  it 
was  thus  destroyed,  other  money  has  been 
furnished  to  make  good  the  loss.  In  one 
case,  for  example,  it  is  reported  to  us  that 
a  farmer  in  Texas  had  a  bunch  of  money 
in  his  pocket.  This  was  taken  out  of  his 
pocket  by  a  calf  and  swallowed.  The  calf 
was  killed,  the  wad  of  paper  recovered  and 
sent  to  Washington  with  an  affidavit.’  on 
the  strength  of  which  new  money  was 
furnished. 

Ans. — The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  informs  us  that  cases  of 
the  killing  of  animals  to  recover  paper 
money,  afterward  sent  to  the  Treasury 
and  redeemed,  have  really  occurred. 
Under  the  Treasury  rules  mutilated 
paper  money  not  less  than  three-fifths 
of  the  original  size  are  redeemed  at  one- 
half  the  face  value.  For  badly  mutil¬ 
ated' money  the  following  rule  holds: 

Fragments  less  than  three-fifths  are  re¬ 
deemed  at  the  face  value  of  the  whole  note 
when  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
owner  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts  that  the  missing  portions  have 
been  totally  destroyed.  The  affidavit  must 
state  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  mutila¬ 
tion.  and  must  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
before  an  officer  qualified  to  administer 
oaths,  who  must  affix  his  official  seal 
thereto,  and  the  character  of  the  affiant 
must  be  certified  to  be  good  by  such  officer 
or  some  one  having  an  official  seal.  Sig¬ 
natures  by  mark  (x)  must  be  witnessed  by 
two  persons  who  can  write,  and  who  must 
give  their  places  of  residence.  The  Treas¬ 
urer  will  exercise  such  discretion  Tinder  this 
regulation  as  may  seem  to  him  needful  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  fraud.  Frag¬ 
ments  not  redeemable  are  returned.  Blank 
forms  for  affidavits  are  not  furnished.  The 
Department  can  not  make  reimbursement 
for  currency  totally  destroyed. 

Thus  where  money  is  destroyed  by 
burning  or  in  such  way  as  to  destroy  all 
its  identty  there  would  be  no  recovery. 


Cellar  Walls  that  Leak. 

I  have  a  cellar  which  I  had  built  on  a 
low  piece  of  ground,  size  48x24,  walls  12 
Inches  thick  and  bottom  12  to  13  inches 
thick.  After  cellar  was  finished  I  found 
that  it  leaks  on  several  places  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  about  one  foot  from  floor,  and  it  also 
seems  to  come  in  between  the  sidewalk  and 
bottom.  The  contractor  did  not  tamp  the 
cement  but  just  filled  it  in.  and  then  after 
leaving  sidewalk  stand  about  six  weeks 
until  he  finished  the  house  he  put  in  the 
floor.  I  had  him  put  on  extra  inch  smooth 
coat  mixed  two  to  one.  one  part  cement 
and  two  parts  sand,  but  the  sidewalk  I  did 
not  have  smooth  coated.  The  floor  does 
not  seem  to  leak  :  it  leaks  a  little  around 
the  chimney,  but  the  main  leaks  seem  to  be 
between  the  floor  and  sidewalk.  Will  yon 
advise  me  whether  I  could  have  this  fixed? 
One  contractor  told  me  he  thought  it  could 
be  fixed  by  starting  with  one  inch  of 
cement  mixed  one  part  cement  and  two 
parts  sand,  or  one  part  of  each,  and  smooth- 
coat  the  sidewalk  and  level  all  corners  and 
run  the  cement  out  over  the  floor  about  two 
feet.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  knew  the  location  was  wet  you 
should  have  looked  over  that  contractor’s 
work  personally,  and  had  the  work  done 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.  Your  walls  are  undoubtedly  too 
porous  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  can  make  it  waterproof  now  by 
working  from  the  inside.  If  you  were  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  water  in  your  theory  would 
be  all  right,  as  the  pressure  would  be  re¬ 
versed,  but  you  want  to  keep  the  water 
out.  and  the  work  should  be  done  from  the 
outside.  Is  there  any  drain  underneath  the 
sidewalls?  If  there  is  no  drain  under  the 
walls  with  a  good  outlet  it  is  guesswork  if 
you  can  ever  patch  it  up  satisfactorily,  but 
if  it  is  properly  drained  I  think  it  is  surface 
water  that  works  down  on  outside  of  walls 
until  finally  the  pressure  becomes  so  great, 
and  as  the  walls  are  of  faulty  construction 
the  water  is  forced  through.  If  that  is  a 
true  guess  I  would  dig  a  good  deep  drain 
outside  the  walls,  giving  the  ditch  a  good 
grade  that  will  bring  the  water  all  to  one 
point,  then  lead  it  away  and  you  should 
have  no  more  trouble.  w.  a.  b. 


THE  FARM  STORAGE  PROBLEM. 

The  subject  of  storage  facilities  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  hits  a  tender  spot  here. 
After  experience  in  a  small  way  with  keep¬ 
ing  potatoes  over  Winter  and  finding  out 
what  it  means  to  keep  the  wind  and  cold 
from  coming  through  during  the  high  winds 
and  sometimes  at  the  same  time  low  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  short  time,  I  would  not  again 
consider  building  a  cellar  above  ground  in 
this  section,  leaving  the  walls  exposed,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  one  side,  and  that  toward  the 
east  or  northeast.  During  the  six  years 
we  have  been  up  here  on  the  hill  we  have 
only  twice  had  strong,  cold  winds  from  the 
northeast,  but  the  south  wind,  which  is 
generally  considered  warm,  Is  the  "peeler'’ 
here,  and  the  bitterest  of  all  the  bitter 
winds  we  have,  when  after  a  cold  spell 
the  wind  changes  south.  As  a  general 
thing  there  is  less  protection  from  it,  and 
it  causes  more  suffering  than  any  other 
direction.  For  flat,  low  country,  cellars 
might  not  be  advisable,  but  where  one  has 
a  side  hill  or  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
ground  out  of  the  wind  for  the  cold  sec¬ 
tions,  it  would  seem  to  me  far  safer  than 
depending  on  air  spaces  and  exposed  walls. 

I  had  in  mind  a  spot  In  a  hollow,  which 
could  be  dug  out,  walled  up,  and  the  dirt 
banked  up  to  the  walls,  on  all  sides  ex¬ 
cepting  the  east,  and  at  the  end,  partition 
off  a  room,  which  could  be  used  for  many 
purposes  and  heated,  if  necessary  during 
cold  weather,  if  wanted  for  work  requir¬ 
ing  it.  I  do  not  like  the  plan  of  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  roof  itself  frost  proof,  or 
trying  to  make  that  so  it  would  be  fire¬ 
proof,  which  would  be  expensive  all  round. 
It  would  seem  far  better  to  put  a  fireproof 
floor  overhead  of  concrete,  or  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  answering  for  a  small,  inexpen¬ 
sive  structure,  would  be  a  plank  floor  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  dust  or  dry  dirt,  which 
would  not  rot  the  plank  in  many  a  long 
day,  and  the  dry  earth  is  a  good  fireproof¬ 
ing  and  not  a  bad  non-conductor.  With 
a  concrete  floor,  the  upper  story  could  be 
used  for  many  purposes  and  where  built  in 
a  hollow,  one  could  drive  directly  into 
the  second  story.  To  be  able  to  drive  in 
and  through  the  storage  room  in  unloading 
would  necessitate  more  openings  for  doors 
and  would  rather  drive  in.  unload  and 
back  out,  in  putting  in  the  crop.  I  over¬ 
looked  the  subject  of  light  and  ventilation. 
An  opening  in  the  floor  above  and  small 
openings  that  can  be  tightly  closed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  cellar  will  draw  in  fresh 
air  at  times,  and  the  windows  can  be  small, 
and  also  banked  in  Winter,  and  work 
done  inside  with  a  light. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Never  mind  the  weather ! 


Your  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  not  mind  it. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  in 
the  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  an 
air  space  Ys  of  an  inch  thick. 

Above  the  glass  is  winter  weather- 
zero,  perhaps.  B  elow  the  glass  is  warm 
earth  and  plants  growing  like  May. 

The  secret  of  it  all  is  the  air  space.  Being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor,  it  will  not  let  the  cold  in  or  the  heat  out.  It 
makes  the  sash  complete,  doing  away  with  the  need  of 
boards  and  mats.  It  weighs  nothing  and  cannot  be  seen, 
but  a  raging  blizzard  cannot  penetrate  it.  The  plants 
grow  steadily  and  right  and  are  ready  on  time. 
You  can  have  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  for  your 
beds  far  cheaper  than  the  old- 
style  sash  with  heavy  extra 
covers.  And  you  will  clear 
double  the  money. 

Write  to  us,  now.  Wewillsend 
you  our  complete  catalog  free. 

If  you  want  Prof.  Massey’s 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames,  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

Write  your  name  plainly. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924 East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Every  Rotten  Post 

that  must  bo  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater  than 
setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replacing  is  post 
plus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  fence.  This  can  BE  PREVENTED  through 
the  proper  treatment  of  butts  of  posts  with  Avenarius 
Carbolineum.  Painting  8-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no 
more  than  2  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about 
the  proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It’s  free 
for  the  asking.  Write. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  are  STILL  MAKING  and  SELLING 


Rubberhide  Boots 

They  are  better  than  ever.  The  increased  demand 
proves  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in  the  soles. 
Kesolable  by  any  cobbler.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  , 
us  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  E,  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

ABOUT 

THREE  MILLION  FEET 

1-in .  Round  Edged  Pine, 
Spruce  or  Hemlock 

BOX  BOARDS 

IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  LOTS.  ’ 

Address 

SAYLES’  BLEACHERIES, 

SAYLESVILLE,  R.  I. 


The  heating-jury  decides 

A  general  store  -  keeper 
puts  in  a  radiator  heating 
outfit.  Out  go  two  stoves 
from  the  store,  one  from 
lawyer’s  office  (second 
floor  front),  one  from  the 
sitting  room  of  his  home 
over  the  store.  Ezra, 

Josiah,  Reuben  and  Mark 
gather  around  store  ra¬ 
diator.  Says  Josiah: ‘'Hank 
is  getting  all-fired  stylish 
with. his  new-fangled  heat¬ 
ing.”  “Not  stylish — just 
sensible,”  explains  Henry. 

“I  put  in  an  outfit  of 

because  I  could  not  afford  to  keep 
all  those  stoves  burning  so  much  fuel; 
too  much  work  taking  up  coal  and 
toting  down  ashes — and  mighty  little 
comfort.  Besides  ’twas  rather  hard 

on  the  women-folks — all  the  time 
sweeping  and  cleaning  up  coal-dust  and  ashes.  Now  I  do  all  heating  from  one  fire 
down  cellar;  no  more  lugging  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down,  save  the  women  the  litter 
and  work,  get  more  rental  for  the  office— and  the  whole  establishment  is  ‘warm  as  a 

pepper-pod.  ’  My  IDEAL  Boiler  burns  cheap  soft  coal, 
and  I’ll  come  nigh  to  heating  all  rooms  on  what  I  used  to 
burn  in  the  store  alone. 

“AMERICAN  Radiators  are  real  handy:  turn  the  heat 
off  or  on  as  you  like;  no  repairs;  no  blacking;  and  my 
store  is  free  from  ash-dust  and  gases — my  goods  don’t  get 
grimy  and  tarnished.  Best  investment  I’ve  ever  made. 
I  reckon  I’ll  save  enough  to  pay  the  cost  in  a  few  years.” 

“I  snum!”  says  Ezra,  “Hank  is  sensible!”  “Yes,”  chimes  in  Josiah, 
“when  Hank  shows  us  the  way,  it's  high  time  we  all  looked  after 
the  ideal  heating  for  our  own  women-folks  at  home.” 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  homes,  stores,  churches,  schools,  etc.  Easy 
to  erect  in  old  or  new  buildings.  Send  to-day  for  “Ideal  Hoat- 
ing”  (free).  Prices  now  usually  rale  the  lowest  of  the  year. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


A  No.  1121  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
310  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators,  costing  the  owner  $155, 
were  used  to  heat  this  cottage. 
At  this  price  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable,  com¬ 
petent  Fitter.  This  did  not  in¬ 
clude  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  are  extra, 
and  vary  according  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions. 


Showrooms 
in  all  large 
cities 


AmehicanRadiatof  Company 


Write  to 
Dept.  9 
Chicago 


SAVE 

$30 


Biggest  Vehicle 
Catalog  ever  Published 
Write  for  It  today.  It  i 

full  of  bargains  from  cover 
tocover.  1 1  haslKSstyles  of 
vehicles  and  7i  designs  of 
harness.  8avo>$  to  ‘/.  by 
buying 

Direct  from  the 
factory.  4  Weeks 
road  trial.  2 
years  guarantee. 

Get  this  catalog  and 
compare  Murray 
prices  with  all  others. 

Write  today.  _  _ 

The  Wilber  H.Murray  Mfg.  Co.  503  £.  5th  Av.  Cincinnati,  O. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm  wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


From  the  Factory 
Direct  to  YOU 


SBS  E 

EBB,,. 

Why  do  thousands  of  people  buy  direct  vi  H  H  fA 
from  the  factory ?  Because  it  cuts  out  both  ^  rjj  it  4 
jobbers’  and  retailers’  profits,  saves  time,  El  S 
gives  them  a  bigger  selection,  and  protects  them 
against  worthless  goods. 

We  represent  the  largest  and  best  factories  in 
the  United  States,  manufacturing — 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG  will  open  your 
eye,  to  the  big  saving  you  can  make  on  every  purchase 
We  guarantee  every  article  exactly  as  represented  and 
cheerfully  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  today  for  this  interesting  FREE  CAT 
ALOG  and  learn  the  secret  of  buying.  Here 
tis  a  hint  of  the  contents. 

What  are  you  looking  for  right  now? 


m. 
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Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements 

Buggies  and  Wagons 
Clothing,  Men’s 
Curtains,  Lace 
Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Guns  and  Revolvers 


m 

ggig 
IE1EI 
Elill 
Hill 
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Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness  and  Saddlery 
Jewelry 

Mechanics  Tools 
Paints 

Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water 
and  Spray 


Wall  Board 


Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Sewing  Machine, 
Shoes  and  Boots 
Stoves  and  Ranges 


Water  Supply  Outfits 


A 


0, 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 


PITTSURGH’S  MAIL  ORDER 
HOUSE 

Department  H 

325-27  Penn  Avenue 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 


Lionel 


6 


THB  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


January  G, 


FERTILITY  IN  WASTES. 

PART  I. 

From  now  on  during  tbe  season  we  re¬ 
ceive  many  questions  about  the  value  of 
various  waste  substances.  Some  farmers 
close  to  town  find  that  they  can  obtain 
such  wastes  free  or  for  very  little  money. 
This  is  usually  because  there  is  so  little  of 
the  waste  that  no  commercial  value  has 
been  placed  on  it.  For  a  time  it  may  be 
possible  to  operate  a  small  gold  mine  in 
gathering  and  using  such  material.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  mention  a  few  things  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  If  anv  of  our  readers  have  used 
them  we  would  like  to  have  their  experi¬ 
ence,  or  if  they  have  used  substances  not 
named  here,  will  they  please  describe  them 
for  usT 

Gas  Refuse. — Acetylene  gas  is  now 
largely  used  for  lighting.  A  refuse  forms 
in  the  tanks  and  some  of  our  people  seem  to 
think  it  must  be  very  valuable.  It  has 
nothing  of  value  except  lime — usually  about 
40  per  cent.  This  lime  is  about  as  valu¬ 
able,  pound  for  pound,  as  ground  limestone 
and  can  be  used  whenever  lime  is  needed. 
Do  not  expect  any  other  value  from  this 
refuse. 

Coal  Ashes.— Every  year  we  have  dozens 
of  people  who  come  asking  if  coal  ashes 
are  not  as  valuable  as  those  from  wood. 
No — the  coal  ashes  contain  but  little  plant 
food  except  when  wood  is  burned  with 
them.  Yet  they  certainly  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  usually  due  to  a  mechanical 
effect  upon  the  soil.  We  value  coal  ashes 
for  mulch  or  “carrier.”  When  piled  around 
vines  or  trees  such  ashes  prevent  weed 
growth  and  certainly  keep  the  soil  moist 
and  cool.  As  “carriers”  they  will  absorb 
and  hold  liquid  manures.  For  example, 
chamber  slops  can  be  poured  over  a  cov¬ 
ered  pile  of  coal  ashes.  When  the  ashes 
are  spread  in  Spring  they  “carry”  this 
plant  food.  While  wood  ashes  should  not 
be  mixed  with  hen  manure,  sifted  coal 
ashes  make  a  good  and  safe  absorbent. 
We  would  not  pay  for  coal  ashes,  but 
would  gladly  haul  them  for  spreading 
around  trees. 

Tannery  Wastes. — Some  of  our  readers 
are  located  near  tanneries  where  wastes 
are  thrown  away  or  held  at  a  low  value. 
Here  are  average  analyses  of  these  wastes: 

Founds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitro-  Pot-  Phos. 
gen  ash  acid  Lime 


Ashes — spent  tan  bark.  ..  36  26  600 

Ashes — tan  bark .  10  15  500 

Tannery  lime  waste....  13  ..  ..  1,100 

Tannery  vat  refuse....  12  6  2  32 

Tannery  filter  bed  refuse  18  2  16  400 


Here  we  strike  the  first  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber.  Whenever  a  substance  is  burned  to 
ashes  the  nitrogen  is  driven  away  in  the 
burning.  There  cannot  be  any  nitrogen  in 
any  waste  that  is  completely  burned.  Thus 
the  ashes  of  tan-bark  like  any  other  ashes 
are  useful  for  the  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  add  they  contain.  The  unburned 
wastes  from  the  tannery  contain  nitrogen 
with  more  or  less  of  the  other  elements. 
In  figuring  values  on  such  wastes  you  may 
estimate  that  when  you  buy  fertilizers  a 
pound  of  nitrogen  will  average  you  about 
18  cents  while  potash  and  phosp'horlc  acid 
will  cost  about  five  cents.  The  price  of 
lime  varies  too  much  to  give  anv  general 
price. 

Brickyard  Ashes. — Some  farmers  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  big  brickyards  where  they  can 
make  money  digging  out  the  ashes.  When 
wood  is  used  ns  fuel  the  ashes  are  mixed 
with  more  or  less  sand  and  will  average 
about  70  pounds  of  potash,  30  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  500  of  lime  to  the  ton. 
There  is'  usually  a  great  bargain  in  such 
stuff.  Limekiln  ashes  contain  refuse  lime 
mixed  with  the  ash  from  the  fuel.  Here  are 


records  of  some 

waste  ashes 

for  reference. 

Pounds  to 

the  Ton 

of 

Ashes. 

Potash 

Phos.  Acid 

Lime 

Brickyard  . 

.  .  .  70 

30 

500 

Limekiln  . 

.  .  .  88 

14 

900 

Garbage  . 

160 

400 

Hay  and  straw. 

.  .  .  30 

20 

100 

Railroad  ties  .  .  . 

.  .  .  18 

12 

60 

Refuse  sawdust  . 

.  .  .  70 

160 

700 

Leather  scrap  .  . 

.  .  .  40 

60 

140 

Corncobs  . 

.  .  .  500 

90 

140 

Wool  waRte  .  .  . 

. . .  540 

50 

50 

These  are  average  samples — some  contain 
more,  some  less,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  sand  or  dirt  mixed  in  and  whether  the 
ashes  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather. 
In  the  latter  case  "leaching”  occurs — that 
is,  water  soaks  through  and  carries  away 
more  or  less  of  the  potash.  If  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  this  ash  waste  and  you 
are  expected  to  pay  for  it  our  advice  is  to 
have  a  fair  sample  analyzed  by  some  good 
chemist  and  see  what  the  stuff  contains. 
Just  observe  how  high  in  potash  the  ash  of 
corncobs  is.  In  one  case  this  cob  ash  gave 
over  42  per  cent  of  potash — higher  than 
anything  else  we  have  record  of  except  some 
samples  of  ragweed  ash.  Wool  waste  ash 
is  high  in  potash,  but  there  is  comparative¬ 
ly  little  of  that  material  to  be  had. 

Lime  Products. — The  hunt  for  lime  has 
become  in  many  localities  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  hunt  for  food.  We  do  not  dis¬ 
cuss  here  the  regular  commercial  forms  of 
lime  on  the  market,  but  tbe  waste  products 
which  may  often  be  picked  up  at  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

Pounds  to  the  Ton. 

Nitro-  Pot-  Phos. 


gen 

ash 

acid 

Lime 

Acetylene  gas  refuse. 

.  , 

,  , 

800 

Bleaching  refuse  .... 

.  « 

15 

700 

Boiler  cleanings  .... 

50 

80 

20 

400 

Gashouse  lime  . 

,  , 

500 

Tannery  lime  waste.. 

12 

,  , 

1,000 

Sugar  factory  lime 
waste  . 

4 

40 

500 

Lime  from  glue  factory 

12 

3 

400 

Plastering  . 

,  , 

4 

240 

Soot  . 

12 

12 

16 

70 

Some  samples  of  soot  will  contain  a  little 
more  nitrogen  and  some  plastering  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  lime  formed  in  damp  and  dirty 
rooms.  Gas  lime  should  not  be  used  straight 
from  the  works,  but  exposed  for  a  few 
months  where  it  can  “weather.” 


McIntosh  as  Filler  Tree. 

In  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  you  refer  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  planted  20  feet  apart.  As  I 
understand  30  feet  is  close  planting  for  a 
few  and  40  feet  for  most,  I  would  like  to 
have  further  explanation,  as  I  am  going  to 
set  out  a  small  orchard  and  would  like 
some  information  about  this  apple,  h.  b. 

Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 

We  stated,  later,  that  the  object  was  to 
plant  the  McIntosh  trees  20  feet  apart  and 
later  cut  out  so  as  to  have  a  permanent 
orchard  40  feet  each  way.  We  have  now 
about  decided  to  use  Wealthy  instead  of 
McIntosh  as  “fillers,”  as  this  variety 
grows  a  smaller  head  and  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  so  much  with  the  permanent  trees. 


Lime  in  the  Apple  Orchard. 

Would  you  recommend  using  lime  in  the 
apple  orchard?  Apparently  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  famous  apple  regions  are  where 
limestone  most  abounds.  Which  do  you 
think  the  adding  of  lime  would  help  the 
most,  wood  or  fruit,  applying  to  an  old 
or  newly  set  orchard?  A.  D.  B. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

Lime  has  given  fair  results  in  orchard 
use.  One  reason  for  the  excellent  results 
from  basic  slag  is  the  fact  that  it  contains 
lime.  Naturally  the  apple  appears  to  thrive 
in  a  soil  too  sour  to  grow  good  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  The  lime  would  be  most  useful  in 
promoting  wood  growth  rather  than  fruit. 
If  the  plan  of  cultivation  and  cover  crops 
is  used  the  lime  would  be  of  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  to  such  crops. 


Foreign  Crops. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  makes  the  following  statement  of 
crops : 

Wheat — Germany,  149.412.000  bushels; 
Austria,  58.880.000;  Bulgaria,  72.005.000; 
Spain,  148,497,000;  Hungary,  including 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  190.241.000 ;  Russia, 
509,494,000;  Japan,  24.821,000;  Algeria, 
36,596.000 ;  Egypt,  37.933,000 ;  Tunis, 
8,635,000;  Switzerland,  3,515,000.  Total 
production,  all  countries,  3,132.267,000 
bushels ;  equivalent  to  98.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  in  1910. 

Rye — Germany,  427,780.000  bushels  of  56 
pounds;  Austria,  104.124,000;  Bulgaria, 
14,768,000;  Spain,  28,898,000;  Hungary,  In¬ 
cluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  54,172.000; 
Russia,  762.056.000;  Switzerland.  1,828,000. 
Total  production,  1,550.000.000  bushels, 
which  is  94.8  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  1910. 

Barley — Germany,  145,133.000  bushels  of 
48  pounds;  Austria,  81.415,000;  Bulgaria. 
20,326,000;  Spain,  86,793.000;  Hungary,  in¬ 
cluding  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  75,612.000; 
Roumanla,  2.784,000;  Russia,  411,264.000; 
Japan,  95,534,000;  Algeria,  47,765.000; 
Egypt,  11.711.000;  Tunis,  9,415,000;  Swit¬ 
zerland,  453.000.  Total  production,  1,363,- 
000,000  bushels,  being  99.9  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  1910. 

Corn — Austria,  11,934.000  bushels  of  56 
pounds;  Bulgaria,  57,778,000;  Spain,  28,- 
730.000  bushels;  Hungary,  including  Croatia 
and  Slavonia.  161,074.000;  Roumania,  123,- 
134.000-  Russia,  82.290,000;  Switzerland, 
122,000;  Algeria,  336,000;  Egypt,  67,904,- 
000.  Total  production,  3,180,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  being  89.5  per  cent  of  production  of 
1910. 

Oats — Germany,  530,768.000  bushels  of  32 
pounds;  Austria,  156,387,000;  Belgium, 
41,352.000;  Bulgaria,  20,447.000;  Spain, 
33,859,000:  Hungarv,  Including  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  95.708.000;  Roumania,  27,671,- 
000;  Russia,  858,410,000;  Switzerland,  4,- 
851,000;  Algeria.  12,092.000.  Total  pro¬ 
duction,  3.741,500,000  bushels,  being  90.9 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  last  year. 


A  VALUABLE 
FRUIT  BOOK  FREE 

W©  have  been  growing  fruit  for  thirty 
years,  and  while  we  don’t 
know  it  all,  we  have 
learned  a  good  many  things. 

These  things  we  have 
boiled  down  for  you  in  our 
free  Booklet.  You  can  get 
our  thirty  years’  experience 
in  twenty  minutes  and  get 
it  much  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  we  got  it. 

This  booklet  also  describes  our  reliable,  test¬ 
ed  fruit  trees  and  plants— the  best  and  safest 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Cox  8.  Yalc8ville,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Wants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million 
120  acres  planted  In  103  vaiiutics.  A 1 
the  standards  and  the  mopt  promising  of 
the  new  onea.  Largest  grower  In 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 

A)  ao  Raspberry,  Black  berry,  Goose  berrj 
and  Currant  Plante,  Grape  Vinca,  Cali¬ 
fornia  I'rlvet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  dlrection8  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  beautiful  Catalogue  FKKK.  bend1 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarauteeKi 
back  of  every  sale.  Ti 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Fruit  Trees 

Now  is  the  time  to ’make  your  selec¬ 
tion  and  order  your  Fruit  Trees — while 
the  Nurseries  have  a  full  stock  to  select 
from,  and  while  you  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O.,  have 
a  large  stock  of  the  best  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  deal  direct  with  the 
farmers.  Write  them  for  Price  Lfst. 

“Black’s  Quality”  Fruit  Trees  S, 

None  give  better  returns  -when  they  fruit. 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 
and  save  agent's  discounts  and  middleman’s  profits. 
When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 
for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 
PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 
a  specialty.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting,  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MYEH  &  SON.  Bridge  ville,  Delaware 


Two  Valuable 

Books  for  Home 

Gardeners  Sent  FREE 

Shrewd  people  buy  merchandise 
from  established  houses— houses  that 
will  be  in  business  when  they  need 
service.  Why  should  not  a  planter  buy 
his  Trees,  Shrubs.  Vines.  Roses.  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  with  the  same  precaution? 
How  disappointing  it  is  when  your 
trees  or  shrubs  have  leaved  out  to  find 
something  you  did  not  order — some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  want.  Have  you  ever 

had  this  ex¬ 
perience? 

Don’t  take 
any  risk  when 
ordering.  Buy 
direct  of  the 
producer and at 
first  cost.  We 
have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  at  stake. 

58  Years 
of  Square 
Dealing 

We  have 
been  in  busi¬ 
ness  58  years  and  expect  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  You  always  know  where  to  find  us. 
47  Greenhouses,  1.200  Acres.  Write  today 
for  General  Catalog  No.  2,  168  pages,  and 
for  Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1,  112 
pages.  They’re  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  Storrs  4  Harrison  Co. 

Box  682,  Painesville,  Ohio 


COW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS 

Produce  big  yields;  make  soil  fertile.  Have  no 
peer  as  feed;  yield  heavily;  make  following  crops 
larger.  Extra  quality  seed.  Write  for  booklet. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,124Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


•  WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT 

Fruit  Trees 

Iviiifj;  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dansvllle,  N.Y. 

TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 

- — — — . -  ••  ; 


No  climbing.  Groat  labor  saver.  Thousands  in  use. 
Leading  orchard ists  use  them,  8-foot  handle,  SI. to. 
Write  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  THE  IDEAL 
PRUNING  SAW  CO.,  W.  Webster.  N.Y..  Monroe  Co. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 

is  what  we  aro  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  yon  that  we  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  10  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


DIRECT  FROM  GROWERS—  S»ve  agents1  profltn.  Noscale.  Truotonamc. 
12  Apple  Tree.,  $1—2  each  Duchess,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  N.  Spy,  Green¬ 
ing,  Winter  Banana.  12  Cherry  Treea,  »8e. — 2  each  L.  Montniorcnoy,  E. 
Richmond,  Dyehouse,  Blaok  Tartarian,  Lambert,  Bing.  All  One  two-year. 

Write  now  for  FREE  ca'Moguo  of  complete  line. 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1055  Reilly  Rd.,  Danavllle,  N.  Y. 


at  ONE-HALF  — 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

I.et  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUAlUi  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEKI>  CO.,  Box  3a,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Buckwheat  and  Berries. — On  page  1193 
is  reference  to  buckwheat  straw  for  mulch 
on  a  berry  patch.  I  spread  it  across  my 
patch  last  year  in  four  places  with  disas¬ 
trous  results :  berries  small,  knotty  and 
scarce,  so  advise  your  correspondent  to  try 
it  in  a  very  small  way  at  first.  It  seemed 
to  poison  tlie  plants  in  some  way.  j.  ii.  b. 

Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Furnace  on  First  Floor. — On  page  1155, 
W.  I’.,  of  Bedford  City,  Va.,  asks  regarding 
the  location  of  a  hot  air  furnace  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house.  I  know  of  a  case 
where  this  was  tried,  but  it  wouldn’t  even 
heat  the  room  next  to  the  furnace,  although 
they  connected  a  cold  air  exhaust  from  the 
room  to  the  furnace.  a.  g.  m. 

Ohio. 

Cement  Watering  Trough.— Very  likely 
when  J.  S.  K.,  page  1192.  built  his  trough 
he  thought  as  soou  as  the  concrete  hard¬ 
ened  lie  could  lift  the  inner  form  out  easily, 
but  such  forms  are  generally  made  of  dry 
lumber,  and  when  the  concrete  is  in  place 
the  hoards  absorb  the  moisture  very  fast 
and  of  course  swell,  and  it  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  form  out  without  in¬ 
juring  to  some"  extent  the  work.  If  K. 
had  sawed  the  sides  of  the  form  into  the 
center,  then  put  a  brace  in  place  to  hold 
the  ends  in  place  where  sawed,  he  could 
have  removed  the  brace  when  the  concrete 
had  set  and  by  letting  these  middle  ends 
slip  past  and  draw  on  one  side,  the  ends 
would  loosen  with  but  little  trouble. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  s. 


StrawKerrv  Planfc  °VBr  Forty  Varieties,  at 
lYirdWDeri}  *  $2.50  per  1,000.  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-18,  Cool  Sprino,  Del. 


GRASS  SEED  T„Tiir 

Recleaned,  Best  and  Cheapest  Seeding 

Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al- 
aike,  a  great  bargain.  Moat  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  growi.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  7t- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  aow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  550  OLARINDA,  IOWA. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry. 
Currant,  Asparaflus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  to.,  R.g  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Greatest  Bargains 

-  TP  FFQ  - 5 


-  SHRUBS - 

-  PLANTS- 

Lowest  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


Our  new  cat¬ 
alogue  contains  a' 
coniplctellst  of  these 
onderful,  money- 
saving  nursery  bargains. 

Less  than  half  agents’  prices ! 
FREIGHT  RAID!  All  orders 
guaranteed!  Write  TODAY  for  tills 
catalogue— it  will  save  you  money ! 
Don’t  buy  till  you’ve  read  it ! 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  119,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 


BIG  RED  APPLES 

are  selling'  at 
10  cents  each 

There  is  money  in  fruit  growing  right  where  you  are. 
Apples  are  wortli  twice  as  much  as  oranges,  but  if  you  can¬ 
not  raise  apples,  there  are  other  fruits  equally  profitable. 

Start  an  orchard.  Those  who  have  planted  orchards 
as  advised  by  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  are  getting  their 
reward  in  big  profits.  You  can  pay  for  the  orchard  by 
growing  small  fruit  in  it. 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER 

will  tell  you  how  and  where  to  plant,  how  to  prune  and 
spray,  and  how  to  make  your  trees  productive,  how  to 
plant  a  fruit  garden. 

It  is  the  oldest  and  most  popular  fruit  grower’s  magazine.  January  is  our 
Big  31st  Home-Beautifying,  Home  Planting  Number. 

Special  offer  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  :  We  will  mail  new  subscribers  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower  one  year  on  trial,  at  half  former  price,  25  cents. 

_  MAIL  US  THIS  OFFER _ 


Send  uk  tills  coupon  and  25  eentx  and  we  will  begin  your  Bulwcriptlou  with  the  Big  Home-Beautifying,  Home 
Planting  Number.  Or  send  $1.00  for  5  years.  Or  send  $1.10  for  our  Magazine  and  Tin;  ISdual  New  Youkeu, 
both  lor  one  year. 

Name.. . . . . - . . 


Post  Office - - - - - - - - - -  State. 


BOX  A. 


GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


1912. 
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HOW  TO  FEED  YOUNG  FISH. 

I  have  recently  received  from  our 
State  fish  hatchery  about  two  or  three 
hundred  young  crappic  and  perch  and 
placed  them  in  a  pond  of  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  acre  in  size  on  my  farm.  The  pond  is 
from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  Will  some 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  how  and 
what  to  feed  and  how  to  care  for  the 
young  fry  during  the  Winter?  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  cut  holes  in  the  ice- 
of  the  pond  when  frozen  over  to  give 
the  young  fish  air?  The  pond  has 
no  supply  from  spring,  but  is  supplied 
from  rains  and  surface  drainage  only. 

Missouri.  N.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  feel  sure  that  some  of 
our  people  have  had  experience.  Will 
they  tell  what  to  do? 

FARM  FOREMAN’S  PERQUISITES. 

A.  T.,  Highland ,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any 
custom  among  farm  owners  respecting  per¬ 
quisites  to  a  foreman  or  superintendent 
whose  wages  are  fixed  to  include  residence 
on  the  place?  I  And  that,  in  respect  to  the 
man  the  foreman  is  in  charge  of,  that  be¬ 
side  his  house  rent  he  usually  gets  wood  for 
his  kitchen  fire,  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  and 
a  garden  patch.  Would  the  foreman  usually 
have  also  a  share  in  the  butter  •  produced 
(assuming  all  stock  to  belong  to  the  place), 
as  well  as  eggs,  and  if  so  what  percentage? 
Does  such  arrangement  ever  affect  the 
fowls  themselves  and  what  about  bis  share 
of  fruit? 

Ans. — Many  farmers  hire  men  on 
the  basis  of  house  rent,  fire  wood,  gar¬ 
den  and  the  keep  of  a  cow.  This  is 
varied  according  to  the  man’s  circum¬ 
stances,  as  lie  might  prefer  to  have  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  daily  rather  than 
bother  with  a  cow.  Hens  are  so  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  profit  that  they  arc  better 
handled  separately.  Regarding  fruit, 
considerable  latitude  should  be  given. 
If  apples  form  part  of  the  farming  he 
should  have  all  needed  -'or  family  use, 
and  the  tenant  house  should  be  provided 
with  currants  and  such  other  small 
fruits  as  the  tenant  is  interested  in 
caring  for.  As  a  rule  it  pays  the  owner 
to  be  generous  in  the  matter  of  per¬ 
quisites  unless  the  tenant  is  a  thorough 
ingrale. 


torch  is  the 
daily  where  a 
Is  to  be  fed. 
eat  it  off  the 
get  it  in  the 


cut  before  singeing.  About  100  pounds  of 
singed  pear  and  from  four  to  eight  pounds 
of  oil  cake,  or  ground  grain,  makes  an 
excellent  daily  ration  for  a  dairy  cow,  and 
not  bad  for  a  beef  steer.  It  is  also  fed 
without  singeing  by  cutting  it  fine  in  large 
feed  troughs. 

A  young  man  working  on  a  small  dairy 
near  town  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  his  daily  routine  of  work.  "I  get  up 
at  about  4  a.  m.  and  build  a  lire  in  the 
cow  lot  to  warm  our  feet  by  if  it  is  cool. 
I  then  milk  from  six  to  eight  cows  and 
feed  each  one  from  a  half  gallon  to  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  cotton-seed,  the 
quantity  depending  on  the  amount  of  milk 
a  cow  gives  and  the  time  it  takes  to  milk 
her,  and  milk  while  the  cow  eats.  Then 
I  put  the  milk  in  bottles,  hitch  a  horse  to 
a  rig  and  deliver  it  to  customers  in  town. 
I  get  back  at  about  8  a.  m..  eat  breakfast, 
then  get  a  saddle  horse 
line  pear  burner  and  go 

and  singe  pear  for  the  _  _ _ 

follow  and  eat  the  pear  while  I  singe  more 
I  get  back  to  the  house  about  11.80  a.  m. 
and  get  dinner  about  12,  and  don’t  do 


much  till  about  2  p.  m.  Then  I  get  the 
saddle  horse  and  gather  the  cows  and 
drive  them  to  water.  We  have  no  well  on 
the  place  where  they  are  milked.  I  begin 
milking  Winter  evenings  at  about  3.80 
and  in  Summer  at  about  4  p.  m.  I  bottle 
and  deliver  the  milk  as  in  the  morning  and 
get  back  about  7.30,  eat  supper,  feed  tiie 
horses  sorghum,  read  a  while,  and  go  to 
bed  at  about  9.”  For  such  labor  a  white 
man  gets  from  $15  to  $25  per  month  with 
board  and  washing.  A  Mexican  would  get 
about  $15  per  month  and  possibly  two 
meals  per  day.  The  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  wages  is  the  difference  on  the  real 
values  of  the  laborer.  The  average  Mexican 
laborer  usually  sleeps  at  his  home  nearby, 
and  if  the  morning  happens  to  be  a  little 
cold  or  damp  he  is  not  likely  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  milking,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  Mexican  laborer  that  will  do  work 
strictly  according  to  instructions,  without 
a  boss  watching  him  all  the  time. 

Brown  Co.,  Texas.  a.  c.  Thompson. 


LIFE  IN  SOUTHERN  TEXAS. 

Now  that  articles  on  the  occupations  of 
farmers  and  others  of  kindred  pursuits  are 
in  order  for  Tiib  It.  N.-Y.,  and  seem  to  be 
appreciated  whether  written  from  Alaska, 
I’atagonia  or  other  localities  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  I  will  briefly  describe  conditions 
of  the  agricultural  class  here.  As  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
drought,  that  continued  during  most  of  the 
past  year.  Cotton,  the  staple  crop,  was 
short.  The  drought  broke  with  a  destruc¬ 
tive  hailstorm  here,  and  destroyed  the  Fall 
truck  and  most  of  the  Winter  onion  plants, 
also  nearly  all  the  Fall  feed  crops.  Usually 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  November  6, 
many  people  are  occupied  in  gathering  and 
shipping  eggplant,  tomatoes  and  snap 
beans,  also  transplanting  Bermuda  onions. 
As  I  passed  around  the  neighborhood  last 
week  I  saw  one  mowing  machine  cutting 
some  very  short  sorghum,  several  men 
were  engaged  in  piling  cotton  stalks  for 
burning  and  clearing  the  land,  and  in  most 
every  field  there  was  at  least  one  team 
plowing  for  future  crops. 

Corn,  Irish  potatoes  and  watermelons 
are  usually  planted  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  sorghum  can  safely  lie  planted 
then  :  cotton  from  the  first  of  February  to 
the  first  of  May,  but  the  early  planting 
generally  does  the  best,  as  it  gets  ahead 
of  the  late  crops  of  the  leafworm  and  the 
boll-weevil 

Feed  crops  being  short  and  shipped  feed 
high,  people  are  singeing  prickly  pear  for 
their  cattle,  especially  for  the  milch  cows. 
I’li is  plant  is  very  abundant  here,  and  being 
essentially  a  drought  resisting  plant,  a  sure 
crop  .ana  fine  feed  for  cattle,  it  is  very 
valuable  in  cases  of  emergencies  like  the 
present  one.  There  are  two  ways  usually 
adopted  in  feeding  it ;  one  is  to  use  a 
gasoline  torch  to  singe  the  thorns  off  the  pear, 
as  it  stands  and  the  other  way  is  to  make 
a  brush  fire  and  cut  the  pear  and  carry 
it  to  the  fire  and  singe  it.  The  gasoline 
most  commonly  used,  espe- 
considerablo  number  of  stock 
Witli  this  method  the  stock 
standing  stalks  and  do  not 
dirt,  as  they  do  whim  it  is 


Keeping  Carrots. 

IIow  can  I  keep  30  bushels  of  carrots 
during  the  Winter,  without  having  them 
decay?  j.  p. 

New  York. 

Carrots  are  best  stored  in  a  cool  place, 
as  near  freezing  as  possible.  Those  dug 
in  a  thrifty  growing  condition  keep  better 
than  those  that  are  fully  mature  when 
stored. 


Frog  Culture. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  tiie  commercial  raising  of  frogs? 

Michigan.  m.  k. 

One  serious  drawback  to  commercial  frog 
raising  is  the  cannibalistic  habits  of  tiie 
grown-up  frogs,  which  devour  tiie  small  fry 
that  get  within  reach.  In  order  to  increase 
the  crop  it  is  necessary  to  muzzle  the  old 
frogs  or  separate  them  from  tiie  young  ones 
in  some  wh;.  We  know  of  no  frog  culture 
hook  of  much  value,  and  have  little  faith 
in  it  as  a  commercial  venture. 


Best  Way  to  Sell  Hay. 

I  am  offered  $17  per  ton  for  my  best  hay, 
about  a  carload,  by  a  local  buyer.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  sell  for  this  or  ship  it 
to  New  York  on  commission?  reader. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  without  seeing  tiie 
hay,  but  our  judgment  is  that  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  for  the  price  named.  It 
might  net  more  if  sent  to  a  New  York 
commission  house,  but  expenses  are  heavy, 
and  there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  hay 
will  be  officially  graded  lower  than  the 
shipper  expects.  Large  quantities  of  hay 
that  the  shinoer  calls  No.  1  are  graded  by 
the  official  inspectors  as  No.  2  or  No.  3. 
No.  1  Timothy  is  supposed  to  be  of  good 
color,  properly  made  and  not  more  than 
one-eighth  other  grasses  mixed  in.  This  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  and  considerable  that 
is  but  slightly  off  the  higher  grade  is 
thrown  in  witli  much  poorer  hay. 


MATERIAL 


Pulls  Any 
Stump  or 
Hedge 

Quick 
and 
Easy 


Increased  Value 
of  Land  From 

$30  to  $125  Per 
Acre  by  Pulling 
All  the  Stumps 

H.  E.  Blackwell  of  Sheridan,  Oregon,  paid 
$30  per  acre  for  land  with  stumps  on — pulled  the 
stumps  with  the  Hercules,  and  now  he  says  the 
land  is  worth  $125  or  up  per  acre.  If  you  have 
stumps  on  your  land,  this  is  probably  the  best 
piece  of  reading  matter  that  has  come  to  your 
attention  for  months  and  months.  If  you 
write  us,  we  will  mail  you  facts  and  figures  to 
prove  that— 

The  Hercules  Stump  Puller  will  save  you  $1300  on  40  acres — the  first  year.  It  will  make  you 
at  least  $750  extra  profit  every  year  afterwards.  It  will  double  the  realty  value  of  your  land. 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 

All  Steel— Triple  Power — 30  Days’  Free  Trial— 3  Year  Guarantee — and  a  Special  Price  Proposition. 

If  you  know  what  it  meant  to  have  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller  on  your  place  to  clean  your  fields 
of  stumps— then  to  go  around  to  your  neighbors  and  clean  their  fields  up  at  a  nice  profit,  or  rent 
the  machine  to  them,  or  move  houses  or  barns— in  short,  if  you  only  realized  how  much  a 
Hercules  would  mean  to  you,  you  wouldn’t  hesitate  a  minute  to  send  for  one  now. 


Get  Free 
Book 


Rock  Bottom  Price  to  First  Buyer 

— because  when  we  get  5,000  Hercules 
Stump  Pullers  introduced  in  different 
localities  throughout  the  country,  wo 
will  put  ourselves  in  line  for  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  sales  that 
we  could  not  get  In  any  other 
way.  Wo  know  the  wonderful 
advertising  value  of  the  Her¬ 
cules  at  work,  because  it 
is  so  remarkably  efficient, 
economical  and  durable. 
Any  ordinary  man  and  team 
can  pull  an  acre  of  stumps 
a  day  with  a  Hercules,  and 
wo  want  to  send  you  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  to  prove  it. 

Let  us  tell  you  remark¬ 
able  facts.  Mail  postal 
card  now  to 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

230  17th  St. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


PLUMBING 


IB  I  A  |Xf  Don’t  Buy  One  Penny’s  Worth 

yy  HI  I  ■  of  Building  Materials  or 

■  ■  House  Furnishings  Till  You  Hear  From  Us! 


Twenty-one  big  manufacturers,  who  are  short  of  cash, 
have  commissioned  us  to  sell  their  surplus  stocks  for  them. 
They  are  so  anxious  to  get  their  money  that  they  don’t 
want  any  profit  at  all. 

If  they  can  get  out  even  they  will  be  satisfied. 

So  we  put  these  goods  on  sale  at  exactly  what  it  cost 
the  maker  to  produce  them.  This  merchandise  includes 


almost  everything  imaginable  in  building  materials  and 
things  to  fit  up  the  home.  Now,  here  is  the  chance  of  a  life¬ 
time  for  you  to  buy  Building  Materials  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings.  Such  bargains  as  these  may  never  be  offered  again. 

We  urge  you  to  consult  us  at  once  and  not  to  do  any  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  or  furnishing  till  you  have  gotten  our  big 
free  Bargain  List.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


Gigantic  Manufacturers’  Sale— Over  $500,000 
Worth  of  Merchandise  at  Less  Than  Half  Price 


and  take  a  gaso- 
about  half  a  mile 
cows.  The  cows 


Think  of  the  huge  saving  we  make  you.  No  manu¬ 
facturer’s  profit  to  pay.  No  jobber’s  profit  to  pay.  No 
jobber’s  expense*.  No  wholesaler’s  profit  or  expenses 
to  pay— no  dealer’s  profit  or  expenses  to  pay.  You  pay 
only  the  bare  cost  (to  the  manufacturer)  of  materials 
and  labor.  You  pay  less  than  one-half  the  dealer’s  price. 
Some  of  these  goods  we  sell  as  low  as  30c  on  the  dollar. 

All  Brand  New  Goods 

The  goods  are  all  new,  fresh,  first-class  merchan¬ 
dise— not  one  dollar’s  worth  of  “seconds,”  or  Sheriff’s 
Sale  Rubbish,  or  Receiver’s  Sale  Stuff,  or  Wreckage 
Junk.  And  it’s  a  whole  lot  better  merchandise  than 
most  retail  dealers  sell.  We  guarantee  not  only  the  high 
quality  of  these  goods,  but  prompt,  safe  delivery  or 
your  money  back  quick. 

More  Than  2,000  Bargains 

Imagine  a  gigantic  sale  of  over  two  thousand  spe¬ 
cial  bargains,  which  covers:  Lumber  of  all  kinds,  Mill- 
work,  Doors,  Windows,  Balusters,  Wall  Board,  Paint 
and  Paint  Brushes,  Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber  and  Cor- 
gated  Steel— Steel  Brick  Siding,  Pipes  and  Fittings, 
Boilers,  Radiators,  Hardware  Supplies,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Heaters,  Furniture,  Chairs,  Desks,  Dressers, 
Couches,  Beds,  etc..  Rugs,  Curtains,  Washing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Plumbing  Outfits  —  in  short,  everything  to 
build  a  home  and  furnish  it  comfortably. 

Prices  Literally  Slaughtered 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  2,000  bargains 
offered  at  this  big  sale:  Famous  Buffalo  House  Paint, 
$1.06  per  gallon;  Famous  Buffalo  Barn  Paint,  78c  per 
gallon;  Rubber  Roofing,  remnants,  63c  per  square; 


Complete  $1 A25 
Bed  Outfit  lU"" 

How’s  this?  A  benutifnl  en¬ 
ameled  iron  bed,  flue  cotton 
top  mattress  and  woven  wiro 
springs,  all  for  $10.25.  Head 
is  61 H  inches  high,  foot 
inches,  post  11-16  inches  in 
diameter.  Sizes,  4  feet  6 
inches  or  4  feet  3  inches. 
Guaranteed  mattress  anil 
springs.  All  for  $10.25.  This 
lied  has  brass  filling  in  head 
and  foot.  Less  than  100  of 
this  particular  style  and  price 
left,  so  if  you  want  to  got  in 
on  this  great  burguin,  better 

Write  at 
Once! 


livery  are  guaranteed  on  every  order.  Write  us,  and 
don’t  order  any  building  or  plan  any  home  furnishing 
until  our  Big  2,000  Bargain  List  is  in  your  hands. 
You  can  well  afford  to  wait  a  few  days  and  save  from 
55c  to  70c  on  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  you 
need.  Our  address  Is  (3) 


Buffalo  Improved  Wall  BoaVd,  $2.32  per  100  feet;  Two 
Light  Ga«  Fixture,  made  of  Brass  Tubing,  98c;  4%-foot 
Bath  Tub,  complete  to  the  floor  with  Nickel  Plated  Fit¬ 
tings,  $17.00;  Heavy  Bench  Vise,  made  of  Heavy  Cast 
Iron,  $2.98;  Roll  Top  Desk,  36  inches  long,  30  inches 
deep,  43  inches  high,  $11.75;  Base  Burners,  with  Nickel 
Plated  Trimmings,  $24.75;  Gas  Heaters,  will  heat  4,500 
cubic  feet  in  zero  weather,  $4.98;  Solid  Oak  Round  Din¬ 
ing  Table,  6  feet  x  42  inches,  with  8-inch  Pedestal,  $7.75; 
Dresser,  made  of  Solid  Oak,  size  of  base  19x36,  with 
French  Bevel  Mirror  12x20,  $5.25;  Buffalo  Leather 
Turkish  Rocker,  41  inches  high,  beautifully  tufted,  $7.75; 
Buffalo  Roller  Bearer  Washer,  $5  -’46  Milkwock  and 
Lumber,  45c  on  the  dollar. 

Write  for  Big 
Bargain  List! 

It's  FREE— Do  It  NOW! 

Send  name  on  postal 
for  list  of  2,000  articles 
—  pictured,  described 
and  priced.  Better  do 
It  now,  for  all  of  these 
goods  are  so  excellent 
and  prices  so  low  that 
many  lines  will  be 
completely  wiped  out 
In  a  jiffy.  Remember, 
quality  and  safe  de- 


House  Paint,  $106 

Genuine  Buffalo, 

Roady  Mixod,  Guar¬ 
anteed  House  Paint,  only  $1.06 
nor  gallon  in  6-gallon  cans! 
Regular  price,  $2.26  per  gallon. 
Buffalo  House  Paint  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cover  more  square  foot, 
surface  for  surface,  per  gallon 
than  uny  other.  Does  not  flake 
or  crack.  Wears  like  iron,  pre¬ 
serves  buildings 
and  makcH  them  ( 
look  most  at¬ 
tractive. 

Barn  Paint,  78c 

Best  Ready- 
Mixed  Barn 
Paint  only  78o 
per  gallon  while 
it  lusts.  Helling 
fast.  Write  today."’ 


IjTHE  MANUFACTURERS’  OUTLET  CO.,  525  WALDON  AVENUE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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STONE  DITCHES 

Within  the  last  five  years  I  have  dug 
and  laid  something  like  300  rods  of 
stone  drains.  Thinking  that  my  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  of  benefit  to  some 
people,  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  and  illus¬ 
trate  what  I  have  learned  about  ditch¬ 
ing  with  stone.  For  lateral  or  side 
drains  I  have  found  that  a  ditch  con¬ 
structed  like  No.  1,  Fig.  8,  gives  good 
results  in  blue  or  yellow  clay.  For 
hardpan  or  very  hard  ground  No.  2 
gives  the  best  results.  For  loamy  or 
very  soft  ground  No.  3  is  best.  Any 
of  these  drains  will  carry  about  the 
same  water  as  a  five  or  six-inch  tile.  For 
ditches  which  have  two  or  more  side 
drains  emptying  into  them  I  would 
recommend  No.  4  and  No.  5.  No.  4 


Sugar  Beet  Culture  and  Slavery. 

The  daily  papers  report  sensational  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  agricultural  committee  at 
Washington  regarding  the  way  workers  are 
treated  in  the  Colorado  beet  sugar  fields. 
It  was  said  that  under  control  of  big  and 
brutal  bosses,  women  and  children  are  kept 
In  a  form  of  slavery.  We  sent  these  state¬ 
ments  to  a  Colorado  friend  who  knows  the 
business  and  makes  this  report: 

“I  cannot  say  how  much  truth  there  is 
in  this  so-called  peonage  system.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  beet  growers  in  Colorado  contract 
the  thinning  and  weeding  of  their  beets, 
as  well  as  the  harvesting,  to  either  Japan¬ 
ese,  Mexicans,  or  Russians.  Nearly  all  the 
Russians  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  State 
make  their  living  by  working  in  the  beet 
fields.  In  fact,  there  is  a  Russian  settle¬ 
ment  in  nearly  every  town  like  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  _  and  Greeley.  The  majority  of  these 
families,  when  it  comes  to  beet  thinning 
time,  move  into  a  sort  of  shack  in  or  near 


for  hard  ground  and  No.  5  for  soft  or 
loamy  ground.  For  main  ditch  where 
several  side  ditches  empty  into  them, 
would  recommend  No.  6  and  No.  7.  No. 
4  and  No.  5  will  carry  about  the  same 
water  as  an  eight  or  10-inch  round  tile. 
Fig.  No.  6  and  No.  7  will  carry  about 
the  same  water  as  a  12  or  16-inch  tile. 


These  ditches  are  almost  vermin-proof, 
as  the  side  stones  are  all  wedged  fast. 

All  of  these  ditches  except  the  main 
ditch  have  V-shaped  bottoms.  With  this 
form  of  bottom  no  matter  how  small  the 
stream  there  is  always  a  current  which 
carries  the  sediment  through  instead  of 
letting  it  clog  or  dam  up,  as  on  a  level 
bottom.  I  also  find  that  by  filling  the 
ditch  with  fine  stone  up  to  within  plow 
deep,  during  a  very  wet  spell  when  the 
throat  will  not  carry  all  the  water,  the 
water  will  raise  up  in  the  fine  stone, 
thus  giving  a  foot  or  18  inches  pressure 
to  the  water  in  the  throat,  thus  giving  it 
a  greater  velocity  which  carries  all  the 
sediment  through  the  ditch,  and  gives 
the  ditch  a  thorough  sweeping  out  every 
heavy  rain.  In  constructing  these  ditches 
I  find  a  mason’s  hammer  and  a  short 
piece  of  railroad  rail  to  be  used  as  anvil 
about  the  tools.  For  covering  and  side 
stones,  use  stones  not  less  than  lJ/£- 
inch  and  not  more  than  three.  During 
the  five  years  I  have  had  no  trouble 
except  once  when  a  covering  stone 
broke,  so  feel  that  I  can  safely  recom¬ 
mend  them.  k.  r. 

Alderson.  Pa. 


Ashes  from  Garbage. 

J.  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. — We  have  a  gar¬ 
bage  crematory  here  where  they  cremate  the 
town  garbage.  Are  the  ashes  from  this 
crematory  of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 
What  in  your  opinion  would  be  their  value 
and  how  would  you  advise  the  using  of 
them  as  a  top-dressing  or  mixed  with  the 
soil? 

Ans. — The  value  will  depend  on  how 
carefully  this  garbage  is  picked  over  be¬ 
fore  burning.  If  the  bones  are  sorted 
out  it  will  not  be  worth  so  much.  An¬ 
alysis  runs  from  four  to  six  per  cent 
potash  and  seven  to  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  about  20  per  cent  lime. 
Of  course  there  is  no  nitrogen  since 
burning  drives  this  substance  away. 
Thus  an  average  sample  of  garbage 
ashes  should  be  worth  from  10  to  30 
per  cent  more  than  good  wood  ashes. 
They  will  make  a  good  top-dressing  for 
grain  or  grass  or  for  corn.  They  would 
be  particularly  good  for  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa. 


tlio  boot  Holds  and  evory  one  of  the  family, 
from  the  old  grandfather  down  to  the  two- 
year-old.  for  what  I  know,  gets  out  and 
weeds  beets.  In  fact,  this  is  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  of  our 
domestics  in  town  leave  the  kitchens  vacant 
during  the  beet  weeding  and  topping  sea¬ 
sons.  I  suppose  that  the  ‘big  boss’  in  this 
case,  which  is  the  man  of  the  family,  sees 
to  it  that  all  hands  put  in  a  full  day’s 
work,  but  so  far  as  there  being  any  slavery 
proposition  to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  doing  any  more  than  they  were  used 
to  in  the  old  eountry,  or  much  more  than 
you  and  I  did  back  in  Michigan  on  the 
farm  at  the  same  age. 

“Of  course,  this  is  hard  work  and  the 
amount  of  money  they  make  on  these  con¬ 
tracts  depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  acres  they  can  take  care  of  during  the 
season.  It  is  true  that  few  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  will 
do  this  kind  of  work.  You  can  readily 
see  that  no  farmer  could,  without  hiring 
help  in  this  way,  take  care  of  any  acreage 
of  beets,  though  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  certain  acreage,  from  five  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  in  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
the  factory  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  run  a  factory,  and  we  have  in  Colorado 
14  or  15  factories.  I  suppose  that  this 
system  is  more  or  less  against  the  theory 
of  child  labor  that  is  advocated  in  most 
places,  as  nearly  all  these  foreign  children 
are  taken  out  of  school  during  these  periods. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  there  is  any 
great  injustice  in  the  system. 

“The  sugar  beet  business,  at  the  present 
time,  seems  to  be  in  more  or  less  of  a 
transitional  stage.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  factories  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  raising  the  price  per  ton  for  beets, 
and  this  was  necessary,  as  many  of  our 
growers  have  found  that  they  are  losing 
money  rather  than  making  money  out  of 
their  beets,  and  were  going  back  to  grain 
and  Alfalfa.  In  fact,  for  the  past  two 
years,  they  have  had  to  double  up  and  keep 
part  of  their  factories  closed,  both  in 
northern  Colorado  and  in  the  Arkansas 
Talley  district.  This  year  they  are  talking 
about  more  liberal  terms  to  the  growers 
and,  as  we  have  had  a  fairly  good  beet 
crop,  I  think  probably  there  will  be  more 
beets  grown  next  year  than  before  for  the 
last  two  years.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Greeley  district,  where  potatoes  were 
a  failure  thi$  year. 

“We  have  a  more  or  less  perennial  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sugar  content  in  beets.  The 
growers  maintain  that  they  are  not  always 
getting  the  square  deal  on  the  percentage 
of  sugar,  yet  they  of  course  cannot  analyze 
it  for  themselves,  and  where  they  have 
hired  a  chemist  to  do  analyzing  for  them 
they  cannot  see  why  their  beets  should  run 
a  different  per  cent  of  sugar  from  their 
neighbor  over  the  fence,  and  soon  begin 
to  accuse  the  chemist  of  giving  crooked 
returns ;  so  that  at  every  meeting  we  at¬ 
tend  we  hear  this  same  discussion.  I  do 
not  see  from  the  face  of  the  matter  that 
it  can  ever  be  any  different,  as  we  all 
know  that  different  ways  of  handling  beets 
and  a  little  different  condition  of  soil  or 
fertility  may  make  as  high  as  three  or 
four  per  cent  difference  in  the  sugar  content 
of  beets.” 


We  are  fortunate  in  having  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hay  crop  in  this  section,  when  the 
yield  within  almost  a  dozen  miles  of  us 
was  very  poor.  My  own  yield  per  acre 
was  30  per  cent,  better  than  last  year, 
but  I  have  been  bringing  up  some  pretty 
badly  run  down  land.  A  man  managing 
a  large  estate  near  Hartford  told  me  that 
he  only  cut  200  tons  this  year,  where  he 
usually  had  400.  Good  Timothy  hay  is 
bringing  about  $22  a  ton  delivered  near 
here.  My  Hartford  friend,  who  had  just 
been  on  an  extensive  trip  after  hay,  told 
me  that  he  expected  stock  hay  would  bring  ! 
$30  before  Spring.  Fotatoes  have  been  ! 
the  worst  crop  ever  known.  Most  of  our  small 
nearby  manufacturing  population  buy  their 
Winter’s  stock  of  potatoes  from  the  farm¬ 
ers,  but  I  sold  this  year  a  hundred  bushels 
to  the  storekeeper,  who  said  he  had  never 
been  able  to  sell  so  many  potatoes  before. 

I  think  many  have  been  buying  small  quan¬ 
tities,  hoping  for  a  drop  in  the  market. 
The  price  was  a  dollar  a  bushel  In  Sep¬ 
tember  and  early  October,  and  I  am  of¬ 
fered  90  cents  now  for  all  I  have  on 
hand.  I  sold  250  bushels  of  seconds  to  go 
to  Waterbury.  for  50  cents  a  bushel. 
Usually  I  should  have  had  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  that  quantity  at  all.  Yet  I 
sold  400  bushels  of  last  year’s  crop  in 
April  for  45  cents  on  the  cars.  I  could 
have  had  about  55  the  previous  Fall.  Most 
of  the  milk  from  our  shipping  station  goes 
to  New  York  at  exchange  prices,  which 
are  now  netting  us  four  cents  a  quart.  I 
have  been  shipping  cream  until  this  month, 
and  raising  heifer  calves,  which  seems  to 
me  more  profiable  than  selling  milk  if  you 
can  get  the  calves.  But  it  has  recently 
been  so  difficult  to  get  the  calves  that  I 
am  going  into  the  milk  business  for  a  time 
at  least.  And  it  may  be  that  the  heifer 
business  is  being  overdone.  I  recently 
saw  a  dozen  in  one  yard,  all  under  six 
weeks,  and  I  think  I  never  before  saw  so 
many  all  over  the  country.  Prices  for 
butter  fat  have  been  excellent:  July,  30 
cents;  August.  33%;  September,  36;  Oc¬ 
tober.  37%.  and  November,  39.  A. 

Litchfield.  Conn. 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  5  FT.  FEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzperald,  Elberta,  Niagara,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Laxnout  and 
Sal  way.  Agents  would  ask  $4,00  for  the  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equally 
attractive  collections  of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Plum  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushesj  plants,  eto. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
The  result  of  44  vears  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.50  net  or 
over. 

Wm.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
20,  Seneca,  N. 


WANTFn~A  second-hand  Corn  Husker  and 
f *  L**'  Shredder.  Must  be  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order  and  reasonably  cheap.  P.  O.  Box  214, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 

240 Page  Book  On 
and  Silage 

Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modem  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed— over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  How  to  Make  Silage”— “How  to  Feed 
Silage”—  ‘How  to  Build  Silos”— “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility  by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Sliver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 
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LOW-PRICED  A  |  rrilC 
HIGH-GRADE  A  U  I  I/O 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Steddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

PRUNING  SAW 


Operates  from  ground.  No  breaking  of  limbs 
by  climbing.  No  moving-  of  ladders.  No  -living 
of  wrong  limbs.  Can  reach  topmost  branches  and 
shape  tree  better  than  by  old  methods.  Will  save  its 
cost  in  one  flay.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last 
for  years.  Thousands  in  use.  Recommended  by  all  users. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  furnish  it,  write  for  full  descriptive 
circular  and  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

FRUITGROWERS’  SAW  CO.,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


A  Safe,  Sane  Hoist 
i  that  LOCKS  ITSELF 


30  Days'  Free  Use  gaStfiSS.TS?! 

rent  plnn  for  trying  it  out.  This  device 
oes  everything  from  stretching  wire  fences 
to  lifting  the  wagon  while  you’re  shifting 
the  gears.  As  a  hog-hoist  it’s  a  winner. 
Strings  ’em  up— holds  ’em  up  alone.  Saves 
time,  money,  muscle  40  different  wuys. 
Can't  be  beat— can’t  let  go.  It's  a 

JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost— Costs  Little.  It  lifts  loads  like  ordi¬ 
nary  block  and  tackle.  But  the  minute  you  let  up  on 

Sull  rope  the  automatic  locking  device  of  the 
umbo  grips  onto  the  pull  rope  and  it's  fast.  The 
heavier  the  load  the  tighter  that  grip.  It’s  the  grip 
that  can't  slip!  It  treats  all  ropes  alike.  ^ 

whether  they’re  old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled.  ■*  ~  ?  m  fl 
Adjusts  itself  to  size  of  rope.  Made  of 
best  steel,  critically  tested  and  inspected 
before  shipment.  Shipped  for  30  days’ 

FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed  every¬ 
where.  Nine  different  sizes;  capacity 
400  lbs.  to  6  tons.  Mail  your  name 
and  your  dealer’s  for  the  catalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE  OF¬ 
FER— right  nowi  (3) 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

553  Main  St.,  Monticello,  la.  o'* _ 

ALBERTA’S 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
.Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
.yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
|  barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  land  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
I  the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
lfrom  this  Province  has  been 
I  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
j  and  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
< 160  acres(at  $3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand.building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
I  a  great  success. 

Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
settlers’  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
“Last  BestWest,”  and  other  Information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can-, 
or  to  Can.  Oov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  B.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN 

CROP 


rDIRIGO  SILOS- 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other  silos 
because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber,  are  of 
superior  design  and  we  furnish  a  GENUINE 
wood  preservative.  They  cost  less  because  we 
sell  direct  and  save  you  agents’  profits. 

Special  Discount  for  Early  Orders. 

Post  card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE. 


S  ave  Money-Buy 


A  Lacey  Silo,  save  from  $10  to  $30  and  I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  the  finest  Silo  lumber,  best 
construction  and  most  durable  Silo  in  America. 
Lacey  Silos  have  best  patented  doors,  extra 
strong  patented  hoops  —  fit  perfect  —  prevent 
shrink  or  bulge.  My  Silo  Hoops  are  really  the 
strongest  made— sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
after  inspection— priced  as  low  as  63c.  Write  me 
today  and  I’ll  surprise  you  with  low  quotations. 

ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Box  80.  Union.  X.  Y. 


I/ACEYS  SILOS 


The’Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  T  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  prossrvos  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  T  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1 1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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LOW  PRICES  “ 


handsome 


FENCE 


100  other  stvles.  Many  cheaperthan  wood— nil  belter.  For  I.awns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  llook  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  945  DECATUR,  IND. 


Patented 
Oct.  6tli 
1908 


IDEAL  FENCE 


'Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
' Never  bors  or  bulges,  many 
'beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put 
1  np.  Also  fulP.ine  High  Car- 
'  bon,  tubular  steel  Farm  bates 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co, 

211  B.  St.  North  Chicago,  111. 


1’ti tup  Pure  Wnterwlth  Impure — Use  pornl^ 
or  stream  water  to  pump  pure  water 
from  your  spring 
with  a  double¬ 
acting  _ 

~  Raises 

_  _  _  ___  "water  30  ft. 

1  RAM  each  foot  of 

^all — no  trouble  or 
"pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet, 
"plans,  estimate.  HIKE. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429 Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

ents.  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car¬ 
pets.  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 
dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material. 
_  — iyu’Ocgfr'  Stewart’s  Automatic 

from  spool  and  Awl  is  the  only  per- 

does  the  work  of  Sewing 

any  harness  maker  Xi 
machine.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  CO. 

35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

OWN  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FARM— Seventeen  Thousand 
Acres  rich  virgin  land,  practically  ready  for  culti¬ 
vation,  on  main  line  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  at 
McBee,  S.  C.  SIS. 00  to  §25.00  per  acre.  Investigated 
and  endorsed  by  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  South 
Carolina.  Will  divide  to  suit.  Easy  payment  plan. 
Specially  adapted  for  growing  truck,  fruit,  corn  and 
cotton.  High  and  dry;  no  swamps.  Ideal  climate. 
Near  famous  winter  resold*  of  Southern  Pines  and  Cam¬ 
den.  Three  railroads  through  property.  Eighteen  hours 
to  New  York.  Low  freight  rates.  Write  for  literature. 
SOUTHERN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COM  l’ANY 
Department  12,  Laurens,  South  Carolina 

HUDSON  VALLEY  FARMS 

erties  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  for  sale.  Prices 
less  than  buildings  are  worth.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Kindf.rhook,  N.  Y. 

QO  AfRFS- ' ^  miles  from  Elmira.  Good 
Uu  nLIVLu  buildings,  land  lies  fine,  well  wa¬ 
tered  with  springs  and  fish  pond;  twelve  cows  and 
a  Holstein  bull;  good  roads  to  the  city.  All  for 
$4,000.  Terms,  $1,500  down,  balance  five  tier  eent. 
HAUL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

It.  It.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Iticliniond.Va. 

The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W,  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 


CAROLINA 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


ALONG 

THE 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

C.&O.Ry — As  Low  As  $1 5.00  Per  Acre 

Fertile  10  acre  (adjoining)  tracts  of  land,  suitable  for  poultry,  truck  and  fruit,  near  Railway 
station,  only  $275.  20  acres  for  $500.  "Country  Life  in  Virginia”  booklet  of  134  pages  gives 

full  description  of  broad  tracts  for  alfalfa,  corn,  and  other  grains  and  grasses.  Abundant  rainfall — 
excellent  markets — delightful  climate.  Low  excursion  rates  and  booklet  free.  Address  : 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Richmond,  Va.  Box  A.  T. 
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OLD  HAY  AS  FERTILIZER. 

C.  D.  H.,  Harwich,  Mass. — 1.  If  decaying 
vegetable  matter  is  good  plant  food,  and 
hay  after  being  eaten  and  voided  by  ani¬ 
mals  is  good  plant  food,  wbat  is  the  value 
of  old  dead  bay  to  plow  under?  There  are 
scores  of  acres  near  me  that  have  not 
been  cut  fo'r  many  years.  The  only  cost 
will  be  cutting  and  carting.  2.  If  there 
is  potash  in  seaweed  will  it  pay  to  cart 
it  two  miles,  or  is  it  worth  50  cents  per 
one-horse  load  on  the  land  .lust  as  it  comes 
from  the  beach?  I  can  hire  it  carted  for 
50  cents  per  load.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  it,  natural  or  burned,  and  quantity 
desirable?  C.  D.  H. 

Harwich,  Mass. 

Ans — A  ton  of  such  dead  hay  as 
you  speak  of  should  contain  not  far 
from  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20  of  potash 
and  eight  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is 
at  best  a  guess,  for  the  hay  may  have 
lost  more  or  less  by  leaching.  It  will 
pay  to  haul  and  spread  like  manure,  or 
use  as  absorbent  in  the  stable  or  the 
manure  pile.  The  objection  is  the  seed 
of  grass  and  weeds  that  you  will  put 
into  the  soil.  Yes,  it  will  pay  to  haul 
the  seaweed  two  miles.  Do  not  try  to 
burn  it.  Either  spread  it  direct  on  the 
grass  or  compost  it  in  the  manure. 


GROWING  THE  ONTARIO  APPLE. 

J.  P.  O.,  Hudson,  Mass. — In  1905  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  in  Hudson,  Mass.  On  It 
was  an  orchard  of  young  apple  trees  of 
several  varieties ;  the  trees  are  now  about 
10  or  11  years  old  and  are  just  commencing 
to  bear.  Forty  of  them  are  called  On¬ 
tario  by  the  person  from  whom  I  purchased 
the  farm.  The  trees  came  from  a  nursery 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  do  not  find  an 
“Ontario”  mentioned  in  any  standard  work 
on  fruit  trees.  It  probably  is  a  Canadian 
apple  named  from  Province  of  Ontario. 
Can  you  give  me  any  more  information  re¬ 
garding  it?  It  is  a  Fall  apple,  ripens  for 
use  about  November  or  December.  I  send 
three  specimens.  Many  of  them  grow  muen 
larger  than,  these;  it  is  a  splendid  pie 
apple  and  ought  to  bring  a  good  price  in 
the  market,  but  as  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
cerns  in  Fanouil  Hall  market,  (Boston, 
said  to  me.  “How  do  you  expect  an  apple 
to  sell  that  nobody  ever  heard  of?” 


pose  and  with  all  seriousness  and  energy. 
He  strove  with  all  his  might  to  abolish  the 
free  seed  distribution  by  the  politicians  in 
Congress,  but  without  avail. 

He  was  once  elected  as  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Missouri,  but  was  not  an  office 
seeker  nor  an  ordinary  politician.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  led  a  regiment  of  home 
guards  against  the  invading  Confederate 
forces  and  was,  therefore,  .called  botli 
Governor  and  Colonel.  Mr.  Column  was  a 
great  lover  of  horses  and  owned  and  per¬ 
sonally  oversaw  the  breeding  and  training 
of  over  a  hundred  standard  roadsters  on 
a  farm  near  St.  Louis.  He  was  identified 
with  horticulture,  planted  orchards  and  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  American 
Homological  Society  ;  the  meetings  of  which 
he  often  attended,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
his  connection  witli  many  other  kindred  so¬ 
cieties. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  witli  Gov¬ 
ernor  Column  during  my  residence  in  Kan¬ 
sas  some  90  years  ago,  and  we  gradually 
became  warm  friends,  which  relationship 
increased  up  to  his  death.  He  spent  a  sea¬ 
son  with  me  in  Southern  Florida  and  per¬ 
sonally  assisted  in  planting  the  first  trees 
in  the  pomelo  and  mango  orchards  that  I 
have  since  increased  to  over  100  acres. 
Last  April  he  visited  me  at  the  pecan 
orchard  in  Louisiana  and  we  there  spent 
our  last  season  together  on  earth.  He  took 
great  delight  in  looking  over  the  trees  then 
Just  coming  into  their  first  blooming.  He 
was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  fishing  trips  together  and  he  went 
sailing  with  me  on  our  Concordia  Lake. 
When  I  took  him  to  the  station  he  bid  me 
a  last  and  loving  farewell  in  the  car;  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  face  and  the 
words,  “God  bless  you  Van,  I  may  neve1*  <»# 
you  again.”  He  was  a  true  friend,  air. 
Column  was  born  near  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York,  May  10,  1827,  and  passed  to  the 
world  beyond  November  3,  1911,  being  84 
years  and  nearly  six  months  of  age.  His 
mental  faculties  were  unimpaired  to  the 
last  and  lie  was  physically  strong  for  his 
age.  He  was  at  his  office  desk  only  a  day 
or  two  before  he  passed  away,  and  was  re¬ 
turning  from  an  agricultural  meeting  in  a 
sleeping  car  when  a  stroke  of  apolexy  over¬ 
took  him  in  his  berth,  from  which  he  never 
regained  consciousness,  and  died  before  he 
reached  his  home  in  St.  Louis.  He  leaves 
one  son,  three  daughters,  several  grand¬ 
children  and  a  host  of  friends.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  Norman  Jay  Column. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


’s  Price 


You  Get  Your  Roof  at 

and  Profits  Besides 

When  Your  Neighbors  Buy 

Edwards  Roofing 

Because  They  Like  Yours!  | 

This  is  our  special  Agent’s  Proposition  f 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  open  right  now  to  one 
man  in  each  community.  If  you  are  the 
man,  write  us  at  once!  Get  the  whole 
proposition.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation.  You  can  have  an  everlasting 
roof  of  Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  on  your  house,  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings  and  let  it  make  money  for  you. 


Edwards  "REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Made  Rust-Proof  and  Rot-Proof  by  Our  “Tightcote”  Process  of  Galvanizing 

.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molten 
zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  in  sheets 
5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over 
wood  shingles  or  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This 
guaranty  is  backed  by  our  610,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for 
Big  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  173  ,  with  special  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  123-173  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  ObJ9 


Ans. — The  editor  writes  me  that  the 
specimens  are  really  the  variety  known 
as  “Ontario.”  This  variety  is  listed  by 
Prof.  Beach  in  “Apples  of  New  York.” 
My  recollection  is  that  it  originated  in 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whence  the  name. 
It  is  a  fine  apple  of  the  Snow-Mclntosh 
type,  doubtless  with  some  of  that  blood 
in  it.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  shape 
and  high  color.  It  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erally  grown,  hence  is  not  known.  I 
consider  that  it  has  no  points  of  super¬ 
iority  over  either  of  the  above  named, 
to  warrant  its  setting  instead  of  them. 
The  point  raised  by  the  Boston  man  is 
one  to  be  emphasized,  and  one  which  it 
will  be  well  for  many  to  heed,  who  are 
inclined  to  set  many  trees  of  varieties  of 
more  or  less  excellence,  but  not  known 
in  the  markets.  Life  is , too  short  to  do 
too  much  educating  of  the  consuming 
public  as  to  varieties  of  fruit  possessing 
no  qualities  not  already  possessed  by 
established  sorts.  For  this  reason  I 
would  not  set  the  Ontario.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  already  has  them  coming  into 
bearing.  I  would  therefore  not  think 
of  changing.  I  do  not  stand  for  any 
false  branding  with  intent  to  deceive; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Ontario  is  of  such 
high  quality  and  of  the  same  group,  I 
should  brand  them  Snow  or  McIntosh. 
The  man  who  buys  them  as  such  would 
get  his  money’s  worth  and  be  pleased 
as  if  he  had  the  real  thing.  If  this 
seems  like  decit,  why,  salve  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  calling  them  Snow  or  Mc- 
Intosh-Ontario,  with  a  hyphen  between! 
This  will  be  the  truth,  and  for  those  who 
patronize  hyphenated  hotels  like  the 
“Waldorf-Astoria”  or  “Bellevue-Strat- 
ford”  it  may  enhance  their  value. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  AGRICULTURIST 
GONE. 

The  oldest  agricultural  editor  of  the 
present  day  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
useful  and  faithful  of  all  men  who  have 
served  American  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  has  recently  left  us.  This  was  Hon¬ 
orable  Norman  J.  Colman,  who  established 
Column's  Rural  World  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  for  64  years  conducted  it  editorially, 
and  with  unusual  ability.  He  had  the  love 
of  rural  life  and  its  people  at  heart,  and 
along  with  a  clear  and  educated  mind  and 
a  frank  and  generous  spirit.  Mr.  Colman 
was  a  public  speaker  of  rare  ability,  having 
a  clear  voice  and  splendid  command  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  1885  he  was  called  to  be  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  during  President 
Cleveland’s  first  term,  and  conducted  that 
office  with  marked  ability,  and  it  was  near 
the  close  of  his  term  and  partly  owing  to 
his  influence  that  the  office  was  'elevated  to 
a  place  in  the  President’s  cabinet,  he  being 
the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Colman  was  the  father  of  the  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations ;  he  established  the  Divisions 
of  Pomology,  Vegetable  Pathology.  Ornith¬ 
ology  and  Mammalogy  (now  the  Biological 
Survey),  and  greatly  increased  and  stimu¬ 
lated  all  the  various  lines  of  work  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  was  not  a  good  thing  that  he  did  not 
favor  nor  a  bad  thing  that  he  did  not  op- 


TIED  DOWN 

20  Years’  Slavery— How  She  Got  Freedom. 


A  dyspepsia  veteran  who  writes  from 
one  of  England's  charming  rural  homes 
to  tell  how  she  won  victory  in  hefl  20 
year’s  fight,  naturally  exults  in  her  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  tea  and  coffee  habit: 

“I  feel  it  a  duty  to  tell  you,”  she 
says,  “how  much  good  Postum  has  done 
me.  I  am  grateful,  but  also  desire  to 
let  others  who  may  be  suffering  as  I 
did,  know  of  the  delightful  method  by 
which  I  was  relieved. 

“I  had  suffered  for  20  years  from  dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  the  giddiness  that  usually 
accompanies  that  painful  ailment,  and 
which  frequently  prostrated  me.  I  never 
drank  much  coffee,  and  cocoa  and  even 
milk  did  not  agree  with  my  impaired 
digestion,  so  I  used  tea,  exclusively, 
till  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  found  in 
a  package  of  Grape-Nuts  the  little  book, 
‘The  Road  to  Wellville.’ 

“After  a  careful  reading  of  the  book¬ 
let  I  was  curious  to  try  Postum  and 
sent  for  a  package.  I  enjoyed  it  from 
the  first  and  at  once  gave  up  tea  in  its 
favor. 

“I  began  to  feel  better  very  soon.  My 
giddiness  left  me  after  the  first  few 
days’  use  of  Postum,  and  my  stomach 
became  stronger  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
not  long  till  I  was  able  (as  I  still  am) 
to  take  milk  and  many  other  articles  of 
food  of  which  I  was  formerly  compelled 
to  deny  myself.  I  have  proved  the 
truth  of  your  statement  that  Postum 
‘makes  good,  red  blood.’ 

“I  have  become  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  merits  of  my  new  table  beverage, 
and  during  the  past  few  months  have 
conducted  a  Postum  propaganda 
among  my  neighbors  which  has  brought 
benefit  to  many,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
tell  my  friends  of  the  ‘better  way’  in 
which  I  rejoice.”  Name  given  by  Pos¬ 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


/■Earn  $10  a  Days 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  Y ou  can  cat  more  and  cut  much 
easier  with  a 

Herlzler  &  Zook  at 

Portable  Wood  i3dwV 


As  low  as 


Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  up. 
Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper¬ 
ates  easier  than  other  saws  be¬ 
cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
810  saw  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Insoluble  plant  foods  are  cheap  in  the  beginning  but  may  be  dear  in  the  end. 
We  feel  good  when  we  hear  that  the  soil  contains  enough  Potash  to  raise  5000 
crops,  but  we  feel  tired  when  we  discover  that  it  will  take  1000  years  or  so  to  make 
it  available.  We  will  be  converted  into  plant  food  ourselves  long  before  that. 

The  acids  derived  from  green  manure  may 
make  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  more  avail¬ 
able.  But  the  feldspathic  Potash  in  the  soil 
is  less  soluble  in  these  acids  than  in  the 
....,  _  .  .  ,  ,  ,  slightly  alkaline  waters  of  the  best  soils.  A 

little  soil  Potash  becomes  available  yearly,  but  not  enough  to  provide  for  profitable  crops. 

Crops  have  two  periods  of  Potash  hunger.  One  just  after  germination  and  the  other 
when  starch  formation  is  most  rapid  —  when  the  grain  is  filling.  Rational  fertilization 
requires  ample  available  Potash  at  these  periods  and  if  you  provide  it  you  will  find  that 
rotasb  rays.  Send  for  our  pamphlet  on  making  fertilizers. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore  Monadnocfe  Block,  Chicago  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


POTASH 


Don’t  Hold  That  Plow- 
Use  a  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 


With  or  without  seat.  Avoid  the  wrenching  and  twisting  that 
makes  you  lame,  sore  and  tired.  Easier  on  the  horses,  too. 
Pays  for  itself  by  doing  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Gauges 
width  and  depth  of  furrow.  Fits  any  plow  beam. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  as  Well  as  a  Man 

Best  device  made  for  holding  a  plow.  With  seat  it  makes  a  sulky  plow  of  your  walking  plow.  A  suc- 
cess  on  the  eastern  stony  farms  as  well  as  on  the  western  prairie.  Ship  hack  If  not  ftfitlufletl.  There’s  not  a  single  chance  to 
take.  Thousands  or  pleased  customers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A  trial  will  please  you,  too.  Don't  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Winner  Truck. 
He  will  tell  you  it  s  ‘no  good”  because  there’s  more  for  him  in  selling  you  something  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much,  see  ? 

Send  to-day  for  my  tree  book  with  money-saving  Introductory  oiler. 
_ L-  R.  LEWIS,  Box  12.  Cortland.  IN.  Y. 


10  Days 
Free 
Trial 


RHODES  DOUBLE  GUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR  . . 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH 


Dept.' 

Y 


‘Pat  d  June  2, 


1903 


HTHE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
ail  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MODEL 

1893 


Ttlarlin  “i 

REPEATING  RIFLES 


The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on  tht 
Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  develop! 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmos 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjusted 
It  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  anc 
cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from  getting  intc 
the  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells  away  from  line  of  sight  anc 
allows  instant  repeat  shots  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  calibres,  it  i: 
a  <fu‘ck  handling,  powerful,  accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  tho Tf/rrr/rr*  characteristics.  7/7ar/isi  firearms  Co 

Ssnd  for  our  free  catalog.  Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage.  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Get  a  Plenty.” — One  of  the  most 
important  documents  ever  signed  and 
delivered  at  Hope  Farm  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  one  of  the  small  boys: 


This  was  handed  me  for  mailing,  and 
I  did  not  leave  it  in  my  pocket,  as  I 
must  confess  I  have  done  at  times.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Knox  is  an  able  man 
and  he  has  some  large  slices  of  trouble 
served  up  to  him  in  gravy,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  put  more  real 
thought  and  anticipation  into  a  case 
than  our  little  scamps  did  into  these 
letters  to  Santa  Claus.  They  certainly 
put  a  very  liberal  construction  upon  the 
duties  of  Santa  Claus,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  the  old  fellow  lived  up  to  his 
privileges.  When  you  have  a  chance  to 
load  up,  why  not  do  so?  I  know  there 
are  some  cut  and  dried  souls  who  as 
they  grow  old  fail  to  mellow.  These 
unhappy  people  consider  it  their  duty 
to  begin  early  and  tell  children  that 
Santa  Claus  is  a  fake  and  a  fraud.  These 
gentlemen  have  a  high  opinion  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  had  they  shown  up  here  at 
Christmas  I  should  have  given  them  two 
baked  apples  and  chased  them  oft"  the 
farm.  A  couple  of  good  Baldwins  ought 
to  give  them  a  little  human  nature.  It 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  enjoyed 
them  just  before  bedtime  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when,  before  an  open  fire,  I  told 
the  boys  how  Brother  Bear  and  Peter 
Possum  took  the  place  of  Santa  Claus 
when  that  old  fellow  got  sick.  That 
pair  certainly  did  a  great  job  when  they 
carried  the  sweet  apples  to  the  little 
woodchuck  family!  You,  of  course, 
would  not  be  interested  in  it.  Christmas 
was  a  good  day  from  the  time  the 
children  bounced  shouting  out  of  bed 
until  the  last  little  candle  died  on  the 
tree  and  our  singers  ended  “Lead 
Kindly  Light.” 

Character  Tests. — “The  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man !”  That’s  right,  but 
like  everything  else  it  needs  analyzing. 
The  study  of  some  of  us  older  people 
would  reveal  little  beside  hardened  pre¬ 
judice  or  opinion.  If  the  study  were 
carried  far  enough  it  would  all  lead 
back  to  childhood,  where  character 
starts.  If,  therefore,  you  want  to  study 
mankind  you  may  well  get  at  the  book 
of  childhood.  In  that  you  may  help  the 
race.  All  families  wherein  there  are 
children  come  up  against  strange  and 
hard  problems.  When  I  talk  about  our 
little  folks  it  is  only  because  we  know 
them  best  and  I  try  to  make  their  little 
struggles  and  problems  typical. 

Mother  came  home  from  town  the 
other  day  with  some  pieces  of  choco¬ 
late  for  the  children.  For  good  rea¬ 
sons  she  did  not  want  this  candy  eaten 
until  after  supper,  so  they  each  had  a 
piece  under  promise  that  they  would 
not  eat  it.  At  supper  time  they  all  came 
up  with  their  chocolates  except  little 
Redhead !  He  stoutly  insisted  that  he 
had  not  eaten  it,  but  had  laid  it  away 
and  could  not  just  remember  where! 
Now  it  was  of  small  consequence  if  the 
child  did  eat  it  but  it  would  mean  much 
to  all  of  us  if  he  lied  about  it.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  argument  from  history 
was  against  him,  for  he  likes  candy. 
The  most  probable  thing  certainly  was 
that  it  was  hidden  in  his  little  stomach. 
Still  he  insisted  stoutly  that  he  did  not 
eat  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  finally  reached  the  point  where 
little  Redhead  saw  that  it  would  pay 
him  to  “confess.”  Yet  the  little  scamp 


stood  up  with  a  clear  face  and  protested 
his  innocence.  There  was  no  talk  of 
punishment,  but  I  fear  we  all  concluded 
that  Redhead  had  eaten  the  candy. 
When  he  found  that  I  had  my  sus¬ 
picions  he  climbed  on  my  knee  at  bed¬ 
time  and  said : 

“I’ll  leave  in  the  morning  if  you  don’t 
look  out!” 

The  little  voice  trembled,  for  here 
was  his  last  old  friend  about  ready  to 
question  his  word.  We  never  knew  him 
to  hold  out  so  before.  That  little  voice 
troubled  me  all  night. 

“ I’ll  leave  in  the  morning.” 

When  morning  came,  however,  he  de¬ 
cided  not  to  leave,  but  still  stuck  to  his 
story.  Finally  the  younger  redhead 
found  the  chocolate.  It  had  fallen  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  Redhead  had  told  the 
truth  all  through.  These  tests  of  char¬ 
acter  come  to  children  as  well  as  to 
adults.  I  have  no  doubt  your  children 
have  faced  them  many  times.  The  most 
hopeful  study  of  mankind  is  that  which 
will  teach  our  little  ones  to  stand  up 
straight  and  fair  for  the  facts  and  not 
“confess”  when  that  seems  like  the 
easiest  thing  to  do.  I  am  a  little  ashamed 
that  I  doubted  little  Redhead,  yet  all 
the  arguments  from  history  or  circum¬ 
stances  were  against  him. 

Cornstalks  for  a  Cow. — Will  you  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  feed  cornstalks  to  a 
eow?  I  have  a  machine  for  cutting  them, 
but  am  uncertain  whether  to  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk  and  use  those  only,  or 
whether  to  cut  up  the  entire  stalk,  leaves 
and  all.  J-  M- 

New  York. 

This  has  been  answered  a  good  many 
times,  yet  it  is  a  live  one  to  the  person 
who  has  only  one  cow.  We  have  little 
trouble  with  our  flint  or  sweet  corn 
stalks.  The  cow  grinds  them  up  prop¬ 
erly.  If  I  had  tough,  dry  stalks  we 
should  run  them  through  the  cutter  into 
a  box  or  barrel,  pour  boiling  water  over 
them  and  cover  tight.  Let  them  steam 
thoroughly  and  you  will  have  a  good 
imitation  silage.  Probably  this  would 
not  pay  for  a  herd  of  cows,  but  for  the 
family  cow  it  is  a  great  way  to  dispose 
of  stalks. 

Farm  Notes. — A  soft  Christmas  is 
Sgainst  the  rules,  but  what  can  you  do? 
There  was  a  week  of  mud  and  mist  with 
the  windmill  idle  all  through.  It  is 
hard  to  find  profitable  Winter  work  on 
a  farm  under  such  conditions.  If  you 
have  sod  ground,  you  can  plow,  but 
somehow  it  does  not  seem  natural  to 
be  plowing  at  Christmas.  Of  course 
there  is  wood  to  cut  and  chores  to  do, 
but  the  real  work  of  this  season  de¬ 
mands  fyost  and  snow.  We  have  not 
even  mulched  any  strawberries.  The 
manure  and  straw  are  ready,  but  the 
ground  is  so  soft  that  we  would  do 
far  more  harm  than  good  by  driving 
into  the  field.  The  horses  and  the 
wheels  would  tear  up  more  plants  than 
frost  will  throw  out.  There  is  the  point 
about  mulching.  You  do  not  work  to 
protect  the  plants  from  cold — the  point 
is  to  let  them  freeze  and  then  hold  the 
frost  right  in  the  ground.  As  it  stands 
our  plants  are  still  growing.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  crusted,  on  goes  the 
mulch.  .  .  .  The  rye  is  growing 

through  this  open  season.  You  can 
notice  it  greening  and  developing  above 
ground,  but  the  heavier  growth  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  below  ground.  There  the  roots 
are  spreading  and  filling  out.  Spade  up 
the  soil  and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  what  a  network  these  roots  have 
made.  You  will  then  understand  why 
rye  is  such  a  useful  crop  for  late  seed¬ 
ing.  It  takes  advantage  of  every  warm 
spell  in  Winter — better  than  any  other 
plant  I  know  of.  .  .  .  We  are  still 

selling  apples,  though  the  Baldwins  are 
about  gone.  There  are  some  Black  Bens 
left,  but  they  do  not  go  rapidly.  Most 
people  in  our  country  recognize  the 
Baldwin  by  its  name  and  color,  and  it  is 
the  standard  market  variety  still.  We 
sold  our  fruit  early  to  be  sure  of  it. 
With  good  storage  it  could  be  held  two 
months  longer  and  average  at  least  30 
per  cent  more.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
brags  to  make  about  our  poultry.  Like 
most  country  people  we  have  a  flock  of 
hens.  There  are  some  good  “Reds”  and 
a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  that  are  prob¬ 
ably  above  the  average.  We  are  now 
building  a  house  in  which  to  start  a 
“contest”  or  trial.  I  expect  to  put  12 
or  15  Brahmas  into  this  house  and  let 
them  run  a  year,  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  what  they  eat,  what  they 
lay,  and  what  becomes  of  the  eggs. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  “contest,”  but 
merely  a  trial  to  see  if  these  hens  are 
a  trial  or  a  help.  The  job  of  keeping 
the  cow’s  record  has  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  need  of  facts  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  h.  w.  c. 


Valuable  64=page 

£  arm  and  Garden 
Handbook  FREE! 


The  Planet  Jr  1912  catalogue  is  an  instruc- 
’>tive  handbook  of  short  cuts  to  best  results  for 
farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere — not  simply  a 
list  of  implements.  It  illustrates  55  latest-improved 
Planet  Jr  tools,  showing  many  in  actual  use.  64  big,  helpful 
pages.  Write  for  it  at  once!  Send  postal  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1107'/  Philadelphia  Pa 

N0.  11  Planet  Jr  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow  and 
____J  Rake  works  both  sides  of  plants  thoroughly 
and  rapidly  at  one  passage,  until  crops  are  20  inches 
high.  This  fine  tool  has  indestructible  steel  frame 
and  steel  leaf  lifters. 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and 


No.  4 


Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  works 
quickly,  easily,  thoroughly.  Won- 
^derful  all-round  garden  tool  and 


loney-saver. 


You  can  make 
Pictures  at  night. 

It’s  all  very  simple  with  a 

KODAK 

and  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheets. 
There’s  fun  in  making  the  pictures 
and  pleasure  afterwards  in  possess¬ 
ing  pictures  of  your  friends. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  “By  Flashlight,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  book  that  tells  just  how  to  get 
the  best  results. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  Open  Winter 

for  the  man  living  in  the  Southeast. 

Pleasant  summers  and  mild  winters  make  the  South 
the  ideal  home  country .  Wonderful  opportunities 
for  investments  in  land  which  will  soon  be  worth 
double  its  present  cost.  Its  producing  qualities 
are  limitless. 

Prices  now  range  from  $10  an  acre  up. 

Two  to  three  crops  from  the  same  soil 
son.  Fruit,  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton, 
etc.,  yield  large  profits. 

Beef  and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents 

Special  literature  on  each  State. 

Let  us  know  which  interests 
you.  Write  at  once. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

L.S  I. flat..  South.  Ry., 

Room  87 
Washington, D.C. 


|Cf|  FarmQFOR  RAT,K  0Hr:AP-  >>>  fertile 

IdU  TullHo  Delaware  Valley.  New  catalogue 
and  map  free.  Horace  (t.  Keeper,  Newtown,  Pa. 


You  Want  a  Silo 


When  you  get  your  silo,  get  a  good  one.  Get 
one  that  will  stand  the  strain  of  time— one  that 
will  keep  your  silage  sweet  and  clean  for  years 
if  necessary.  Build  one  of  concrete  —  and  use 
good  cement— that’s  Universal. 


With  some  clean  sand  or  gravel  and  UNIVERSAL  Port¬ 
land  Cement  you  can  build  permanent,  fire-proof  improve¬ 
ments  and  save  money  in  the  long  run.  We  will  furnish 
plans,  specifications,  and  full  instructions  for  building  with 
concrete. 


Write  for  our  special  free  illustrated  Silo  Book. 
Don’t  forget  the 


Second  Annual  New 
York  Cement  Show, 
Madison  Square 
Garden,  January  29 — 
February  3,  1912 


Fifth  Annual 
Chicago  Cement 
Show,  Coliseum, 
February  21-28, 
1912 


First  Annual 
Kansas  City 
Cement  Show, 
Convention  Hall, 
March  14-21,  1912 


Address  the  nearest  office  of  the  Company 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Unnual  Output  48,000,000  Sacks 


1912. 
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Ruralisms 

Worms  in  Flower  Pots. 

E.  0.,  Cecilton,  Md. — Repotting  a  large 
rubber-plant  last  Fall  I  got  a  lot  of  fish 
worms  in  with  the  soil.  Will  they  hurt  the 
plant,  and  what  can  I  do  to  kill  them  with¬ 
out  hurting  plant? 

Ans. — Earthworms  are  really  a  nui¬ 
sance  in  the  soil  of  pot  plants;  while 
they  would  hardly  injure  the  rubber 
plant  their  burrowing  is  annoying,  and 
their  effect  on  the  texture  of  pot  soil  is 
undesirable.  Water  the  soil  with  lime 
water  and  you  will  get  rid  of  them. 

Sowing  California  Privet. 

E.  IF.,  Trappe,  Md. — What  time  must  Cal¬ 
ifornia  privet  seed  be  sown? 

Ans. — The  seed  is  sown  in  Fall,  or 
stratified  and  sown  in  the  Spring.  Some¬ 
times  it  does  not  germinate  until  the 
second  year.  Privet  is  usually  propa¬ 
gated  by  hard  wood  cuttings  outside,  or 
green  wood  under  glass,  as  seeds  are 
too  slow  for  most  growers. 


The  Anjou  Pear. 

F.  H.  T.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. — Can  you 
give  me  the  characteristics  of  the  Anjou 
pear?  Is  it  self-sterile  or  a  light  bearer? 
My  limited  experience  with  it  is  that  it  is 
a  very  shy  bearer.  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
variety. 

Ans. — The  Anjou  pear  has  been  found 
by  scientific  tests  to  be  in  considerable 
measure  self-sterile.  This  proves  it  to 
be  one  of  the  varieties  that  should  be 
planted  where  the  flowers  of  other  vari¬ 
eties  may  be  carried  to  its  flowers.  This 
is  done  by  insects  more  than  by  the 
wind.  Honey  bees  act  as  the  means  of 
carrying  pollen,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
some  near  orchards  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  rather 
mysterious  fact  that  while  the  pollen  of 
certain  varieties  may  be  impotent  on 
the  stigmas  of  their  own  floweu  it  is 
potent  on  the  stigmas  of  other  varieties. 
This  is,  probably,  owing  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  fact  that  the  pistils  develop 
early  and  protrude  from  the  petals  and 
pass  beyond  their  receptive  stage  before 
the  anthers  mature  their  pollen.  Thus 
it  is  that  pollen  from  other  flowers  may 
and  does  reach  and  fecundate  them  and 
their  pollen  may  in  turn  fecundate  the 
pistils  or  ovules  of  other  varieties. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Bartlett  on  Garber  Stock. 

F.  H.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.—  Last  Spring  I  top- 
grafted  a  Garber  pear  tree  to  Bartlett  aud 
the  scions  made  a  growth  of  about  five 
feet.  Will  the  Bartlett  do  well  on  the 
Garber  stock? 

Ans. — One  might  think  from  this  ex¬ 
periment,  so  far,  that  the  Bartlett  will 
do  well  on  Garber,  but  this  i'  only  the 
growth  of  one  season,  and  from  analogy 
we  may  presume  that  the  same  success 
will  not  continue,  because  the  Garber 
is  much  like  the  Kieffer,  and  this  variety 
has  proved  to  be  an  unsuitable  stock  for 
Bartlett  and  other  varieties  after  the 
grafts  attain  age.  For  a  year  or  two 
they  do  quite  well,  and  then  uncongeni¬ 
ality  of  the  wood  of  the  two  varieties 
begins  to  show,  which  often  results  in 
the  breaking  off  of  the  grafts.  It  ’ 
not  be  so  with  the  Garber,  but  I  would 
expect  it  to  prove  true.  The  Asiatic 
pears  are  quite  different  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  in  wood  as  well  as  otherwise. 


Poisonous  Honey  Pasture. 

Are  the  blossoms  of  the  Digitalis  ( fox¬ 
glove)  and  Rhododendron  injurious  food 
for  honey-bees?  I  have  heard  from  sources 
which  are  not  very  high  on  such  subjects 
that  these  flowers  will  poison  the  honey  if 
the  bees  feed  on  it.  If  this  statement  is 
true  I  would  prefer  getting  rid  of  the  bee¬ 
hive  rather  than  the  plants.  I  know  Digi¬ 
talis  is  a  poisonous  plant,  and  I  have  read 
in  Greek  history  where  the  extract  from 
the  Rhododendron  flowers  was  supposed 
to  poison  some  Greek  soldiers.  If  you  will 
give  me  this  information  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  your  kindness.  I  wrote  the  F. 
S.  Government  on  the  same  subject  and 
they  sent  me  several  pamphlets,  but  noth¬ 
ing  bearing  on  the  question  of  injurious 
plants  for  bees.  h.  c.  i. 

Virginia. 

Honey  from  Rhododendron  flowers  is  un¬ 
der  serious  suspicion.  It  is  said  in  A.  I. 
Root’s  “A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture”  that  serious 
cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  which  were  traced  to  honey  derived 
from  mountain  laurel,  a  name  given  to 
both  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia.  The 
poisonous  honey  which  is  referred  to  by 
Xenophon  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  flowers  of  Rhododendron  ponticum. 
The  yellow  jasmine  of  the  South  is  also 
under  serious  suspicion  as  a  source  of 
poisonous  honey.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  some  scientists  doubt  the  possibility 
of  honey  from  any  plant  being  really 
poisonous,  and  give  us  the  old  Scotch  ver¬ 
dict — “not  proven.”  We  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  Digitalis.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  are  extremely  poisonous,  but  the 
poison  is  variable  according  to  condition. 
But  the  leaves  of  the  Rhododendron  con¬ 


tain  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  plant, 
which  belongs  to  the  chemical  group  known 
as  glucosides,  and  the  preponderating  poi¬ 
son  of  Digitalis,  digitonin.  is  also  a  glu- 
coside.  IIow  far  the  poisonous  principle  of 
a  plant  may  affect  the  nectar  of  the  blos¬ 
soms  is  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  bee¬ 
keepers.  We  need  the  help  of  the  chemist 
to  decide  this.  Until  we  know  more,  we 
would  rather  not  use  honey  derived  from 
suspicious  plants. 


Mildew  on  Lilac. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  lilac 
bushes?  Along  toward  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  leaves  become  covered  with  white 
spots.  P.  h. 

Bayside,  N,  Y. 

The  trouble  is  no  doubt  powdery  mildew, 
which  often  affects  lilac  bushes  after  flow¬ 
ering  is  over.  It  is  not  ordinarily  very 
harmful,  unless  unfavorable  conditions 
weaken  the  plant.  It"  can  be  controlled  by 
dusting  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
when  they  are  damp  with  dew,  so  that  the 
sulphur  will  stick,  or  spraying  with  am- 
moniaeal  copper  carbonate. 


Apple  Roots  With  Bunches. 

I  have  planted  100  apple  trees  this  Fall 
purchased  from  a  supposed  highly  recom¬ 
mended  nurseryman.  My  man  reports  they 
had  big  bunches  on  the  roots  but  he  planted 
them  just  the  same.  Would  any  apple 
trees  have  any  natural  growth  of  this  sort? 

Winchester,  Mass.  p.  h. 

This  is  most  likely  crown  gall,  which  has 
been  often  mentioned  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Some 
nurserymen  make  light  of  it  and  say  it  is 
harmless.  Our  advice  Is  never  to  plant 
a  tree  showing  these  galls.  We  should 
dig  up  one  of  these  trees  and  send  it  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Amherst  to  make 
sure  what  the  disease  is.  If  it  is  true 
crown  gall  we  would  not  raise  the  trees. 
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HAYES’ 

SPRAYING 

TOWER 

Makes  hard  work 
easy.  Sprays  high 
or  low  branches  with 
ease.  No  climbing, 
no  hose  to  drag,  no 
extension  rod  to  hold. 
Mount  it  on  any  farm 
wagon  or  power  outfit. 
Dismount  and  set  it 
up  again  in  i  minute. 

Send  your  address 
on  a  postal  card,  right 
now.  I  want  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

F.  G.  HAYES 

231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa 
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.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  ,  . 

*The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


This  is  our 
Salesman 


“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
AoL! M*  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  genera!  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phone  3958  John 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 
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Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill  .  .  . 

WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  notsweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain  .cabbages,  beets,  clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


LIME 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

from  the  use  of  Martin's  Animal  Bone  and  Tankage 
Fertilizers  force  us  to  operate  a  third  factory;  total 
capacity,  200,000  tons.  Seven  large  abattoirs  and 
stockyards  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials. 
Agents  and  farmers  constantly  assure  us  that  our 
fertilizers  give  the  best  results  of  any  ever  tested 
and  that  they  sell  more  than  of  any  ever  handled. 
Agents  and  farmers  wanting  strictly  independent 
animal  matter  fertilizers,  with  exclusive  selling 
territory,  should  arrange  with  us  NOW. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO  .  BUILDING  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Kill  the 
Scale 

with  the  one  most  re¬ 
liable  remedy  against 
the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Spray  NOW  with 

BOWKER’S 

LIME-SULPHUR 


Write  for  Book  and  Price  List  to 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPRAY  TREES  NOW 

( While  they  are  dormant) 

With  SCALIME 

A  perfect  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  that  has  stood  the  severest  tests  of  the 
experiment  stations.  Strength  guaranteed. 
Being  scientifically  prepared  and  always  uni¬ 
form,  it  is  far  more  effective  than  home-made 
solutions.  Stronger  than  other  brands,  it 
will  stand  more  dilution — therefore  cheaper. 

SCALIME  used  nowwill  positively  control  San 
.Tose  and  other  scales;  destroy  eggs  of  Aphides 
and  other  pests  that  winter  over  on  twigs  and 
bark,  as  well  as  spores  of  fungus  diseases. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  leaflet  on  Fall  and  Winter  Spraying. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

131  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEFEND  YOUR  TREES 

from  Scale  and  Fungus  dis¬ 
ease  with  a  DEFENDER 
Sl’KAYEK.  i’owerful 
two-line  apparatus.  Made 
of  Brass.  Perfect  construc¬ 
tion,  easy  working:  15  out¬ 
fits  to  select  from.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices 
free.  C.  S.HAKD  K  K, 
Box  75,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


'OnFreeTrial  MONEY 

IN  ADVANCE.  No  bank  deposit. 
Lowest  prices.  We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  Sprayers  five  years. 


The  Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

doubles  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANYTHING  — 
trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High  press¬ 
ure.  Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong, 
and  durable.  BRASS  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  for  orchards, 
vineyards,  potatoes,  etc.  “No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this 
king  of  sprayers."  All  HURST 
sprayers  sold  on  same  liberal  No- 
money-ln-advance  plan.  Write 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  and 
SPECIAL  FREE  OF¬ 
FER  to  FIRST  BUYER 
la  each  locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

282  North  St.,  Canton,  O 


MAKE  THE  OLD  ORCHARD 
PAY  EXPENSES  WHILE 

YOU'RE  STARTING  THE  NEW 

; 


You’ve  heard 
a  lot  recently  about  the 
“renewal”  of  old  or¬ 
chards;  have  you  stopped 
to  consider  what  it  might 
do  for  YOU?  Fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  profitable,  and  it 
will  pay  YOU  to  set  out 
more  trees  this  spring — 
but  fix  up  your  old  trees 
first — pay  expenses  while 
the  new  ones  are  com¬ 
ing  on.  When  you  spray 
ANY  tree,  use  a  ^ 


m 
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Deming 


SPRAY 

_ PUMP 

because  they  are  heavily  and  substantially 
built;  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  a  strong,  steady 
pressure.  Nothing  to  rust  out. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  Accept  no 
substitutes  for  Deming  Outfits. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
280  Success  Building  Salem.  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  All  Uses.  Agents  Everywhere 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


Spraying 
Guide  pree 


Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results  — 
with  same  laborand  fluid, 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted,  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


Standard  Spray  Pump 


toitk  bucket t  barrel 
or  knapsack.  Sprays 
,  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does 
the  work  in  half  the 
time.  Sprays  whitewash 
*  and  cattle  "dip.”  Made 
of  brass  and  warranted 
for  five  years. 

Write  for  spec*al  offer 
or  send  $4.  Express- 
ajie  prepaid.  Money 
refunded  if  not  fully 
satisfied. 

STANIUKD  STAMPIN  '<  CO. 
941  Mala  St.,  Marysville,  O. 

nUMBBBB 


CHDAYWe  Make 

DrKAFo?&K&v 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
r-s  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
N?  agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calondar  Froo.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehave  thesprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  lltb  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


— 99  %>  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing;  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO,,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Duplex  Power  Sprayer 

High- pres  sure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
of  gravity.  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  power 
sprayer.  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

109  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 

ever  made  in  spray-pump 

construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-lined  cylinders,  inde¬ 
structible  ball-valveswith  removableand  revers¬ 
ible  seats.  High-pressure,  high-power  engines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A  complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


POOR 

ORCHARDS 

MADE 

GOOD 


Six  years  ago  one-half  the  trees  in  the  orchard  of  the  Fairview  Orchard  Company,  Kearneysville,  W.  Va.,  were  tagged  by  the 
Inspector,  who  reported  it  the  worst  scale-infected  orchard  he  ever  saw.  After  four  years’  use  of  “Scalecide”  exclusively  as 
a  Winter  wash,  the  same  orchard  is  pronounced  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  State,  and  produced  in  1910  over  11,000  barrels  of 
apples,  which  sold  for  over  $29,000.  If  the  continued  use  of  “Scalecide”  brings  an  orchard  that  is  half  dead  to  life,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  injury  to  a  good  orchard?  “Scalecide’’  shows  greater  fungicidal  properties  than  any  other  Winter 
a  kcalecme  has  no  substitute.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  N  will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern 
Methods  of  Harvesting  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  SCALECIDE,  ’  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 

816  00;  10-Eal-  *6-7S-  M*.  «*“■ 
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Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0-).  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  IO34  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  fiO  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such' swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscriber  and  honest,  responsible  advertisei-s.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  1  tentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  want  you  to  read  that  statement  of  a  milk 
dealer  on  page  17.  Some  of  us  wake  up  after  a  great 
trust  or  monopoly  has  grown  to  gigantic  size  and  is 
crushing  us  out.  We  then  wonder  why  it  was  not 
handled  while  it  was  small.  Here  is  a  new  form  of 
monopoly  just  starting  to  still  further  depress  the 
milk  business.  The  “pasteurizing”  outfit  is  controlled 
by  a  monopoly,  and  the  enforcement  of  its  use  will 
enable  the  men  with  capital  to  organize  another  mon¬ 
opoly — with  no  possible  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

* 

There  is  another  “Back  to  the  Land”  article  on 
the  first  page  which  really  does  get  back  there.  We 
are  glad  this  one  is  written  by  a  farmer’s  wife.  We 
know  just  how  she  feels  now  that  home  has  been 
paid  for  and  the  farm  is  prospering.  How  they 
worked  for  that  home !  The  labor  was  well  spent  and 
worth  while,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  their  reward.  Now  let  the  city  back-to-the- 
lander  size  up  the  situation  and  count  the  cost  of  labor 
and  hang-on  spirit.  You  will  need  it  all. 

* 

You  see  from  the  announcement  that  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  is  planning  things  for  its  annual 
meeting  in  Albany  January  18.  It  is  a  very  ambitious 
programme — more  in  the  line  of  cost  of  production 
and  business  farming  than  anything  before  attempted 
in  New  York.  Now  let  practical  farmers  help.  How 
can  they  do  it?  By  attending  the  meeting.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  speakers  say  the  character  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  determined  by  the  audience.  If  it  can  be 
filled  with  plain  working  farmers  so  that  they  out¬ 
number  the  teachers  and  “agriculturists”  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  influential  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
State.  Come  out  and  help. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  does  not  stop  to  play 
when  it  has  work  to  do.  It  surveys  and  survives. 
Congress  put  up  $20,000,  told  the  Survey  that  there 
must  be  deposits  of  potash  tucked  away  in  American 
soil  and  then  said  in  effect :  “Gentlemen,  find  it !” 
And  they  will  find  it.  They  are  boring  and  scraping 
and  testing  everywhere.  At  one  salt  works  they  find 
conditions  much  like  those  at  the  German  potash 
mines.  In  northern  Ohio  the  “bittern”  from  the  salt 
works  certainly  contains  potash.  This  bittern  is  the 
strong  brine  or  liquid  left  after  extracting  the  salt. 
The  potash  is  there — some  method  of  extracting  it 
must  be  worked  out.  In  Utah  a  large  deposit  of 
alunite  has  been  discovered.  This  mineral,  also  known 
as  alumstone,  contains  a  little  less  than  12  per  cent 
of  potash.  Other  deposits  are  known  to  exist.  The 
hunt  for  potash  certainly  has  a  keen  scent. 

* 

The  oleo  people  seem  to  have  decided  to  push  what 
is  called  the  Burleson  bill  which  was  introduced  De¬ 
cember  2.  This  repeals  the  present  law  regulating  and 
taxing  the  manufacture  of  oleo,  and  substitutes  a 
manufacturers’  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
with  regulated  taxes  for  selling.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  this  bill  is  that  the  name  is  changed. 
The  “oleo”  is  dropped  and  the  stuff  however  made  to 
imitate  butter  is  to  be  called  “margarine.”  They  are 
ashamed  of  their  name!  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas, 
who  fathers  this  bill,  is  understood  at  Washington  to 
be  very  close  Jo  the  beef  trust,  and  this  is  a  beef 
trust  measure,  though  its  backers  are  trying  to  pose 
as  great  friends  of  the  workingman.  They  are  now 
working  through  the  labor  organizations  and  urging 
them  to  demand  that  Congressmen  vote  for  this 
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Burleson  bill.  This  with  the  advertising  which  we 
mentioned  last  week  makes  a  strong  combination.  The 
beef  trust,  the  cotton-oil  interests  at  the  South,  and 
tile  oleo  dealers  will  attempt  to  work  the  “high  cost 
of  living”  argument.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  price  of  pure  butter  has  been  worked  up  by 
the  oleo  and  cold  storage  men  to  influence  the  public. 
The  oleo  men  want  the  tax  removed  and  the  other 
crowd  want  the  storage  laws  repealed.  There  will  be 
a  hot  fight  in  Congress.  It  is  time  to  line  up  for 
the  cow. 

* 

A  LITTLE  THINKING  ABOUT  LAND. 

Suppose  we  begin  the  year  with  a  little  new  think¬ 
ing  on  an  old  subject.  On  page  1234  Mr.  Doubleday 
analyzes  the  recent  articles  on  Texas  farming  by  a 
“Victim.”  What  he  says  is  true.  “A  Victim”  did  not 
always  show  good  judgment.  That  was  one  reason 
why  we  printed  the  articles.  “A  Victim”  seemed  like 
a  typical  “sucker” — the  class  of  man  who  would  be 
quite  likely  to  invest  in  such  a  scheme.  There  was  an 
element  of  human  nature  which  made  these  articles 
valuable.  Mr.  Doubleday  gets  down  to  the  bottom 
in  showing  how  the  land  tax  properly  applied  would 
shut  off  the  land  boomers  and  land  liars,  since  they 
could  not  afford  to  speculate.  In  a  private  letter  he 
says : 

Even  the  temporizing  suggestions  that  are  sometimes  made 
in  tii is  connection  seem  to  me  to  be  not  only  utterly  inef¬ 
fectual  hut  positively  harmful.  The  licensing  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  land  agents  for  instance  as  a  cure  for  the  evils  in¬ 
volved  in  land  speculation  and  land  booming  is  a  good  deal 
like  proposing  to  put  down  intemperance  by  licensing  and 
inspecting  bar-tenders.  Licensing  them,  not  simply  as  clerks 
or  salesmen,  for  which  of  course  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  license  fine,  hut  licensing  them  specifically 
to  do  what  should  not  be  done  at  all,  and  inspecting  them, 
after  first  determining  who  is  to  be  trusted  to  do  the  in¬ 
specting,  to  see  that  they  wear  perhaps  white  linen  .jackets 
of  a  certain  cut  and  do  not  hand  out  a  whiskey  bottle  to 
a  customer  when  rum  is  asked  for.  Tinkering  things  is 
always  poor  business,  and  it  is  suicidal  socially,  and  has 
no  justification  when  simple  and  effectual  remedies  are  at 
hand.  Just  because  a  remedy  is  a  real  remedy  most  peo¬ 
ple,  most  publications,  are  afraid  of  it,  which  fact  itself 
is  full  of  significance.  We  know  that  practically  every 
great  economic  injustice  is  readily  traceable  back  to  an 
inequitable  system  of  land  tenure.  That  every  scheme  of 
monopoly  and  extortion  rests  upon  it,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  That  it  is  the  one  groat  simple  means  by 
which  labor  on  the  farm  and  off  of  it  is  robbed  of  all  but 
a  baro  existence. 

Now  is  there  any  sense  in  that?  Let  us  think.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  take  the  growth  of  one  great  American 
fortune — that  now  held  by  the  Astor  family.  Reject 
all  ill  feeling  and  review  the  cold  facts.  In  1773  John 
Jacob  Astor,  a  German  butcher  boy,  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  first  peddled  cakes  and  then  bartered  cheap 
jewelry  for  furs,  gradually  building  up  a  business.  He 
certainly  was  not  satisfied  with  a  35-cent  dollar.  A 
beaver  skin  cost  one  dollar  at  the  Indian  trapper’s 
hands.  It  sold  in  London  at  $6.25.  Astor  cut  out  all 
middlemen,  himself  sent  the  skins  to  Europe,  and  with 
the  $6.25  bought  English  goods,  which  sold  in  this 
country  for  $10,  or  bought  10  more  beaver  skins !  In 
those  early  days  the  government  often  favored  certain 
importers  by  giving  them  a  year  or  more  to  pay  the 
tariff.  Thus  those  who  enjoyed  this  special  privilege 
had  a  trade  advantage.  It  was  soon  found  that  by 
giving  cheap  whisky  to  an  Indian  the  beaver  skin 
could  be  obtained  for  50  cents  or  even  less  in  cheap 
goods,  while  it  still  sold  at  the  same  old  price !  Astor 
spread  out  his  operations.  We  might  follow  through 
a  long  career  of  sharp  practice,  political  pull  and  priv¬ 
ilege,  but  the  thing  to  think  about  now  is  that  the 
money  made  in  this  way  was  invested  in  land  on 
Manhattan  Island!  It  was  then  cheap  farm  land. 
Many  acres  of  swamp  land  along  the  rivers  were  prac¬ 
tically  given  to  the  Astors  and  filled  and  graded  at 
public  expense.  This  land,  now  covered  with  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings,  still  belongs  to  the  Astor  family. 
Not  one  of  them  does  a  hand’s  turn  of  work  for  it  or 
on  it.  Some  have  renounced  citizenship  but  still  han¬ 
dle  their  American  rents !  The  property  is  said  to 
yield  in  rents  alone  about  $30,000,000  per  year.  The 
Astors  cannot  possibly  use  it  all ;  it  goes  on  increasing 
like  a  snowball  because  it  is  based  on  land — just  at 
the  point  where  in  this  country  human  beings  most 
need  land.  There  are  dozens  of  other  families  doing 
the  same  thing  in  a  smaller  way  in  all  the  large  cities. 
They  do  not  pay  adequate  taxes,  they  do  not  give 
their  share  to  charity,  they  simply  squat  on  this  valu¬ 
able  land,  which  their  ancestors  obtained  through  ques¬ 
tionable  means,  and  hold  up  the  public  for  extortion¬ 
ate  rent.  And  it  is  this  fearful  rent  which  robs  the 
consumer  through  high  prices  and,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  enables  a  certain  class  of  middlemen  to 
rob  the  farmer  and  producer.  This  is  enough  to  start 
one  thinking.  We  shall  go  on  later  and  elaborate  and 
prove  these  statements. 


January  6, 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  report  that  Connecti¬ 
cut  Congressmen  were  insulted  because  a  Pomona 
Grange  directed  them  to  support  parcels  post.  One 
of  our  readers  wrote  Congressman  E.  J.  Hill  and 
told  him  what  the  farmers  wanted.  Mr.  Hill  sent  the 
following  reply: 

Yours  of  the  15th  received.  The  Republican  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  are  for  a  parcels  post, 
and  do  not  need  the  threatening  character  of  the  com¬ 
munication  which  you  send.  I  have  a  suggestion,  however, 
to  make  to  you.  that  you  send  it  to  the  Democratic  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Meriden,  as  the  Post  Office  Committee  is 
in  the  control  of  the  party  which  he  represents,  and  if 
you  do  not  get  a  parcels  post  at  this  session  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  Democratic  party  rather  than  the  Republican. 

E.  J.  HILL. 

Our  reader  took  the  suggestion  and  wrote  at  once 
to  this  Democratic  member.  We  thought  Mr.  Hill 
was  nearer  a  mountain  in  size  than  this  childish  and 
petulant  letter  classes  him.  Does  he  think  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  are  a  lot  of  wooden  heads?  What 
have  he  and  the  other  Republicans  been  doing  for  the 
last  20  years?  If  a  failure  to  get  parcels  post  at  this 
session  is  the  fault  of  one  party  the  other  party  has  a 
dozen  similar  faults  to  answer  for.  If  these  men 
are  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post  what  on  this  earth  have 
they  ever  done  to  give  evidence  of  it?  Mr.  Hill  dis¬ 
played  great  energy  in  working  for  Canadian  reci¬ 
procity — why  did  he  not  get  equally  busy  for  parcels 
post?  The  trouble  with  these  gentlemen  seems  to  be 
that  they  cannot  possibly  realize  that  at  last  .he  farm¬ 
ers  mean  business.  If  nothing  but  political  dynamite 
will  blow  the  truth  into  them  we  favor  the  dynamite. 

* 

Just  after  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  spoke  of 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  as  head  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Cornell.  The  alumni  of  that 
college  organized  and  began  an  active  campaign  based 
on  the  proposition  that  since  Dr.  Bailey’s  work  was 
not  finished  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  him  to  remain.  The  first  step  was  to  place 
the  government  of  the  college  on  a  sure  and  inde¬ 
pendent  foundation.  This  has  now  been  done,  the 
Cornell  Trustees  having  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

Subject  to  the  approval  and  'control  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university,  the  immediate  supervision  and 
government  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
vested  in  a  committee  of  eleven  persons  to  be  known  as 
“The  Agricultural  College  Council,”  and  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  the  five  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  president  of  the  university,  the 
trustees  elected  by  the  State  Grange,  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  two  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be  one  of  the  trustees  elected 
by  the  alumni. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  of  government  have  been 
worked  out  so  that  we  understand  both  Dr.  Bailey 
and  the  alumni  are  satisfied.  It  now  remains  to  re¬ 
organize  the  college,  and  of  course  no  one  can  do  this 
as  well  as  Dr.  Bailey.  He  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
extraordinary  evidence  of  confidence  shown  by  the 
Cornell  trustees.  They  accepted  the  plan  he  offered 
without  question.  It  now  becomes  a  public  duty  for 
him  to  remain  at  his  post  and  direct  the  growth  of  the 
college  into  the  most  useful  institution  in  the  State. 
Such  are  its  possibilities,  and  a  man  with  boundless 
ambitions  could  find  no  more  promising  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief 
that  Dr.  Bailey  will  remain  and  give  his  working  life 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


BREVITIES. 

Come  gentlemen — line  up  for  the  old  cow  ! 

It  requires  skill  to  give  much  shape  to  a  side  line. 

On  page  6  we  begin  to  discuss  the  value  of  waste 
substances  as  plant  food.  Glad  to  have  your  experiences 
with  those  named  or  unnamed. 

.  Every  Winter  we  have  to  attend  to  the  horse’s  teeth. 
They  grow  too  long,  and  the  horse  cannot  chew  his  food 
properly.  Have  them  filed  down. 

Read  what  Prof.  Paddock  says  on  page  4  about  that 
potato  disease  in  Colorado  which  drives  the  potato  plants 
to  big  tops — with  small  tubers.  You  see  it  is  not  lack 
of  plant  food.  We  have  seen  men  afflicted  with  big 
head  from  the  disease  of  self  esteem — no  cure  for  it 
usually. 

Mayor  Shank  of  Indianapolis  sold  a  ton  of  English 
walnuts,  400  Christmas  trees  and  several  barrels  of  mince¬ 
meat  in  the  City  Market  December  21,  and  had  another 
sale  that  included  poultry  December  23.  We  are  told  that 
the  crowd  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  market.  Apparently 
the  only  people  who  do  not  sympathize  with  Mr.  Shank 
are  the  middlemen. 

New  York  had  a  surplus  of  turkeys  for  Christmas  trade. 
Late  in  the  week,  however,  a  strong  demand  developed  from 
New  England,  which  was  short  of  turkeys,  and  upwards  of 
20  carloads  were  shipped  to  Boston.  This  left  the  New 
York  market  well  cleared  of  grades  from  good  to  fancy. 
Inferior  birds,  and  those  damaged  by  warm  weather  on 
the  way  were  sold  low,  down  to  10  and  12  cents  in  some 
cases.  . 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Millions  of  tons  of  eartli- 
and  rock  tumbled  down  the  sides  of  Lizard 
Mountain  near  Telluride,  Col.,  December  21, 
when  the  entire  top  of  that  giant  peak 
literally  toppled  over.  The  peak  was  14,160 
feet  high,  within  300  feet  of  Mount  Mas¬ 
sive,  the  highest  mountain  in  Colorado. 
The  crash  greatly  alarmed  residents  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lofty  Mountain,  who  at  first 
thought  it  was  an  earthquake.  The  fall 
shook  the  country  for  miles  around.  So  far 
as  is  known  nobody  was  killed  or  injured, 
there  being  few  mines  on  that  mountain 
and  prospectors  having  come  to  the  city 
for  the  Winter.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
1,000  feet  fell  from  the  top  of  the  peak. 
The  break  is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  heavy  snows. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  wholesale 
grocers  of  New  York  City,  the  Rochester 
Retail  Grocers’  Association  is  endeavoring 
to  obtain  200,000  signatures  to  a  petition 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  two  cents  a 
pound  duty  on  sugar.  The  petition  will  be 
sent  to  Washington.  Blank  sheets  have 
been  placed  in  every  grocery  store  in  the 
city.  The  petition  sets  forth  that  the  duty 
on  sugar  is  not  justified,  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  is  an  unjust  burden  on  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  food. 

Shelton  C.  Burr,  president ;  Eugene  II. 
Burr,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Charles  H. 
Tobey,  vice-president,  and  Edwin  Wesley 
Preston,  an  officer  of  the  Burr  Bros.,  Inc., 
whose  offices  in  the  Flatiron  building  were 
raided  a  year  ago  by  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties,  pleaded  guilty  December  22  before 
Judge  Holt  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  New  York,  to  a  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  investors.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrest  it  was  said  that  the  men  had 
obtained  between  .$4,000,000  and  $5,000,- 
000,  and  that  they  had  $15,000  cash  on 
hand.  They  were  sentenced  to  one  year 
each  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s 
Island.  None  of  the  other  “get-rich-quick” 
swindlers  ever  had  such  a  valuable  “sucker 
list”_  as  the  Burr  brothers,  who  carried  on 
a  $500,000-a-year  business  from  their  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  Flatiron  building  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  grew  suspicious  of  their  methods 
and  finally  shut  down  on  them.  They  be¬ 
gan  business  in  a  Harlem  flat,  but  the  dupes 
were  many,  and  they  succeeded  eventually 
in  persuading  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  men  and  women  on  their  lists  to  ex¬ 
change  good  money  for  lithographic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  gushing  oil  wells  or  miners 
pickings  at  mountains  of  crusted  ore.  In  the 
course  of  their  career,  they  launched  rather 
more  than  a  score  of  industrial,  mining,  and 
development  companies,  as  well  as  two  boom 
towns.  These  companies  were  incorporated 
at  something  like  $50,000,000.  The  Burrs 
confessed  to  having  received  in  one  year 
in  commissions  on  the  sale  of  their  litho¬ 
graphs  $158,851.17,  and  as  they  also  said 
they  kept  only  a  third  of  their  gross  revenue, 


their  total  sales  of  worthless  paper  must 
have  been  $500,000. 

Judge  Carpenter  December  20  denied  the 
ten  packers  on  trial  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Chicago  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
the  benefit  of  the  immunity  baths  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  1905.  and  ruled  the  Government 
may  submit  evidence  regarding  all  acts  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  de¬ 
fendants  at  any  time  prior  to  the  bringing 
of  the  indictments.  Attorneys  for  the  de¬ 
fence  had  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
any  evidence  regarding  acts  prior  to  1905 
because  of  the  ruling  of  the  Federal  court 
in  the  previous  cases  against  the  packers. 
It  was  argued  by  John  S.  Miller  of  packers’ 
counsel,  that  Francis  A.  Fowler,  Edward 
Tilden  and  L.  II.  Heyman,  who  were  not  in¬ 
dicted  in  1905.  furnished  information  to 
James  R.  Garfield,  the  Government’s  investi¬ 
gator.  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
same  immunity  from  prosecution  for  acts 
prior  to  that  time  as  the  seven  other  in¬ 
dicted  packers.  The  motions  overruled 
were  ;  That  the  evidence  introduced  by  the 
prosecution  on  matters  prior  to  1905  be 
held  invalid.  That  three  of  the  defendants, 
Francis  A.  Fowler,  Edward  Tilden  and 
Louis  S.  Heyman,  be  given  an  “immunity 
bath”  such  as  the  seven  other  defendants 
were  given  in  1905  by  Federal  Judge  Hum¬ 
phrey.  The  existence  of  a  phantom  “asso¬ 
ciation”  which  never  had  a  name,  whose 
purpose  was  known  only  to  those  who  at¬ 
tended  and  which  met  every  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Counselman 
building  in  La  Salle  street,  at  which  all  the 
"Big  Six”  in  the  packing  industry  were 
represented  by  leading  officers,  was  revealed 
in  the  cross  examination  of  Albert  H. 
Veeder.  Veeder  has  been  legal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Swift  interests  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Swift  Packing  Company  when  it 
was  formed  into  a  corporation. 

THE  WOOL  SCHEDULE.— The  Tariff 
Board’s  report  on  Schedule  K.  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  December  20  by  President  Taft,  sug¬ 
gests  a  general  revision  of  the  duties  on 
wool  and  woollens,  and  many  reductions  in 
the  rates.  The  board  makes  no  recommen¬ 
dations.  but  points  out  what  changes  are 
desirable.  In  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
schedule  the  board’s  experts  report  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  rates  of  duty  prohibitory  and 
condemn  the  systems  of  levying  them.  The 
report  points  the  way  to  two  great  changes 
in  the  present  system  of  levying  duties  on 
raw  wool  and  finished  cloth.  It  would 
assess  duty  on  scoured  wool — not  wool  and 
grease  combined,  and  suggests  a  graduated 
scale  of  ad  valorem  rate  on  cloth.  The 
board  finds  the  present  system  of  levying 
duty  on  raw  wool  bad  and  the  duties  higher 
than  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the 
cost  abroad.  The  method  of  levying  duty 
is  condemned  because  it  charges  for  grease 
as  well  as  for  wool  and  operates  to  keep 
out  of  this  country  the  heavy  shrinking 
woollens.  On  tops,  from  which  yarn  is 
made,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  found  to 
be  prohibitory.  It  costs  80  per  cent  more 
in  the  United  States  to  convert  tops  into 


yarn  than  it  does  anywhere  else.  On  yarn 
from  which  cloth  is  woven,  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  found  to  be  prohibitory  because 
it  keeps  out  all  except  the  finer  grades.  On 
cloth  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  pro¬ 
nounced  prohibitory  on  heavyweight,  cheap 
and  medium  grade  cloths,  principally  because 
of  the  specific  compensatory  duty  which  fixes 
a  certain  charge  a  pound  before  the  ad 
valorem  rate  begins.  It  costs  100  per  cent 
more  to  make  cloth  from  yarn  in  the  United 
States  than  it  does  in  England  or  France. 
The  present  system  of  fixing  the  same  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  on  different  grades 
of  fabric  is  condemned  as  unfair.  The 
board  holds  that  a  fair  solution  would  be 
the  adoption  of  a  graduated  scale  under 
which  the  ad  valorem  rate  properly  as¬ 
sessed  on  goods  of  low  value  should  then 
increase  progressively  according  to  slight 
increments  of  value  up  to  whatever  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  should  be  fixed.  The  cost  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  from  the  back  of  sheep  to 
the  back  of  a  man  is  computed  in  the  re¬ 
port,  and  the  profits  which  accrue  in  the 
process  are  traced  to  their  sources.  For 
purposes  of  computation  the  board  takes 
a  suit  of  clothes  retailing  at  $23  and  whole¬ 
saling  at  $16.50.  This  is  said  fairly  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  suit  of  clothes  worn  by  the 
average  American.  The  farmer  receives 
$2.23  for  the  wool  in  such  a  suit,  and  his 
profit  is  68  cents ;  the  manufacturer  of 
cloth  receives  $4.78  for  his  product,  and 
his  profit  is  23  cents;  the  wholesale  cloth¬ 
ing  dealer  receives  $16.50  for  his  product, 
and  his  profit  is  $2.18;  the  retail  clothing 
dealer  receives  $23,  and  his  profit  is  $6.50. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— In  many  of  the 
orange  districts  of  Southern  California  the 
weather  December  26  was  the  coldest  reg¬ 
istered  in  many  years.  In  one  section  the 
mercury  fell  to  16  degrees  above  zero,  while 
in  San  Bernardino  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  22  and  in  Riverside  20  degrees  above. 
Persistent  smudging  probably  has  saved  the 
growing  orange  crop  from  injury.  What 
damage  already  has  been  done  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  bring  the  crop  below 
the  average. 

Jonathan  Periam,  a  well-known  writer  on 
agricultural  subjects,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  died  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  De¬ 
cember  9.  aged  88.  Mr.  Periam  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  life  member  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  He  is  survived  by  four 
daughters. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Agricultural  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  December  11- 
16.  Many  valuable  and  interesting  papers 
regarding  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  and 
the  care  of  orchards  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Discourses  on  floral  subjects  were 
delivered  by  Prof.  II.  B.  Dorner,  “Flowers 
for  the  Home;”  A.  M.  Augustine,  “Arrange¬ 
ment  and  Treatment  of  Shrubs  and  Peren¬ 
nials  for  the  Home  Grounds  ;”  W,  N.  Rudd, 
“School  Yards  and  Church  Grounds ;”  E. 
Bolinger,  “Arrangement  of  Shrubs  and  Or¬ 
namental  Plants  in  the  Home  Grounds.” 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  on 
January  18  promises  to  be  the  best  ever 
held  if  we  may  judge  from  the  programme. 

Practical  farmers  will  be  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  including  such  men  as  E.  H.  Dol¬ 
lar,  dairyman,  Heuvelton,  who  sold  the' 
famous  “Rag  Apple”  cow  for  $8,000,  to 
talk  on  the  cost  of  producing  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  II.  R.  Talmadge,  of  the  Long  Island 
Potato  Exchange,  will  discuss  the  work 
of  that  Exchange:  .1.  Frank  Dimon,  secretary 
of  the  Cauliflower  Exchange,  Riverhead, 
will  discuss  his  Association’s  work ;  Wm. 
Church  Osborn,  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
New  York  City,  former  legal  adviser  to 
Governor  Dix.  and  living  on  a  farm  near 
Garrisons,  will  tell  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Food  Investigating  Commission. 
Ezra  Tuttle,  farmer  at  Eastport,  L.  I., 
will  suggest  a  practical  method  for  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  to  get  closer  to¬ 
gether;  Albert  Manning,  dairyman,  at  Otis- 
ville.  Delaware  Co.,  will  talk  on  the  milk 
question ;  Secretary  Giles  of  the  State 
Grange  will  tell  of  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  in  the  Grange :  Timothy  Costello, 
prominent  fruit  grower  in  Yates  County, 
will  show  the  cost  of  producing  apples; 
B.  J.  Case,  fruit  grower.  Sodus,  N.  Y., 
former  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  will  discuss  the 
cost  side  of  farming. 

Dean  Cook  of  the  St.  Lawrence  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  will  discuss 
cost  of  farm  products,  and  both  of  them 
will  base  their  discussions  on  practical 
work  on  their  own  farms  as  well  as  scien¬ 
tific  investigations.  James  A.  D.  S.  Find¬ 
lay.  successful  Alfalfa  grower  and  dairyman, 
near  Salisbury  Mills,  will  discuss  cost  of 
Alfalfa  growing;  W.  II.  Ingling,  manager 
of  Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange 
of  New  Jersey,  will  explain  methods  of 
work  of  that  organization  ;  and  W.  1T.  Velie, 
of  Marlborough,  will  tell  us  what  it  costs 
to  produce  asparagus.  Homer  II.  Jones, 
of  Homer.  N.  Y..  will  discuss  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  John  N.  Carlisle,  of  Water- 
town,  former  Public  Service  Commissioner 
and  now  lawyer  and  farmer,  will  discuss 
advantages  of  public  market  places  in  cit¬ 
ies.  Dr.  Fritz  Reichmann,  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  will  explain  the 
relation  between  his  work  and  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Prof.  Martha  Van  Renssalaer,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  will  take  up  the  cost  of 
living  from  the  standpoint  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  and  show  how  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  buyer  to  economize.  Trof.  .T.  A. 
Ruddick.  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Canada,  will  tell  about  the  Fruit 
Products  Act  in  Canada,  which  lias  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  uniform  grades 
of  fruit  and  thus  stimulate  the  demand  for 
Canadian  fruit.  Mr.  John  Pincus.  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Farmers  of  America,  will  take  up  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
gested  population  in  New  York  City.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  it  is  expected  to  have  noted 
and  practical  men  from  six  to  eight  States 
and  Canada  attend  these  meetings. 


Abbott-Detroit  “44” 

Seven  Passenger,  Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $1800 

You  Are  Dependent  on  the 
Guarantee  of  the  Car  Y ou  Buy 
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AVING  satisfied  yourself  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the  various  features  of 
your  prospective  new  car,  there  is  nothing  more  to  consider  unless  you 
are  an  expert  mechanic  and  can  compare  the  relative  value  of  workman¬ 
ship  of  one  motor  car  with  that  of  another.  If,  however  your  mechan¬ 
ical  knowledge  is  limited  and  you  feel  in  doubt,  you  are  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  thing:  the  reliability  of  the  factory  building  the  car  and  the 
quality  of  its  guarantee.  The  Abbott-Detroit  is  guaranteed  for  life. 

Few  things  are  more  truly  representative  and  the  composite  product  of  many 
minds  than  a  good  motor  car.  The  Abbott-Detroit  is  constantly  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  our  own  skilled  and  efficient  designing,  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  organization  and  of  the  thousands  of  Abbott-Detroit  owners  as  well, 
whose  experience  we  always  add  to  our  own  knowledge  for  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  what  is  most  desirable  in  the  refining  of  standard  motor  car  building. 

“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree’ 9 

flbboltnefroit 

Built  for  Permanence 

SPECIFICATIONS— ABBOTT-DETROIT  “44” 


4»  in.  x  5i  in.  long  stroke  Continental  motor. 

Dual  Ignition  System  with  Magneto. 

Combination  oil  and  electric  side  and  tail 
lights. 

Bullet  Electric  headlights — 180  ampere  hour 
lighting  battery — Tungsten  lamps — body 
of  lamps  black  enamel  with  nickel  plated 
trimmings. 


Horn  and  Tools. 

Tires.  36  in.  x  4  in. 

Universal  Demountable  Rims. 

Three-Speed  T ransmission.  Selective. 

Two  Pedal  Control-Clutch  and  Service  Brake. 
Hand  lever  for  Emergency  Brake. 

Wheel  base,  120  inches. 

Ventilated  Fore-door  Bodies. 


Send  us  a  postal  request  for  our  3  free  books — The  Testimonial  Letter  Book, 
The  Abbott-Detroit  ‘‘Bull  Dog"  Book,  and  The  Reference  Book.  The  Refer¬ 
ence  Book  is  our  1912  catalog,  and  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  true  meaning 
of  standard  construction.  Write  today. 

Abbott  Motor  Company  *D  ETRO  lt°  °M  ICh! 


GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

'(Basic  Slag  Meal) 

Grows  Big'  Red  Apples  and  Other  Fruits 

TROPHIES  WON  BY  USERS  OF 

Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

AT  THE 

GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW 

Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association’s  Cup  for  Best  Commercial  Exhibit  of 
Packed  Fruit.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 
Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples  offered  by  Governor  Foss,  of 
Massachusetts.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  offered  by  Governor 
Pothier,  of  Rhode  Island.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

$25.00  Cash  for  Best  Barrel  of  King  Apples  offered  by  W.  &  B.  Douglas  Company, 
of  Connecticut.  Won  by  Elijah  Rogers,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize  for  Best  Barrel  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Won  by  Elijah  Rogers, 
Connecticut. 

First  Prize  $50.00 — Best  5  Boxes  of  Apples.  Any  Variety  or  Varieties.  Won  by 
Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Second  Prize  $25.00 — for  Best  5  Boxes  of  Apples.  Any  Variety  or  Varieties. 
Won  by  N.  S.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

First  Prize— Best  Box  Exhibit  of  Apples.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew, 
Manager,  Connecticut. 

Silver  Medal — Best  Packed  Exhibit  of  Apples.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A. 
Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize — Best  Box  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor, 
Rhode  Island. 

Sweepstakes  for  Best  Box  of  Apples  Packed  for  Market  $75.00,  Won  by  Conyer’s 
Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Berlin  Prize — $25.00  Cash  and  Silver  Medal.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A. 

Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society — Silver  Medal  for  Best  Table  of  Fruit.  Won 

by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Sweepstakes  for  Winning  Largest  Number  of 
Prizes.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Numerous  Other  Prizes.  Won  by  the  above  and  other  users  of  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 

FROM 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet,  “Up-to-Date  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,”  is  sent  free 

if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

In  the  Great  Garden  of  the  World  a-bloom 
Behold  a  rose, 

Fair  -with  white  hopes  that  smile  away  all 
gloom, 

Leading  us  on  to  that  vast  Ante-room 
The  watcher  knows. 

In  the  Great  Garden  of  the  Deathless 
flow’rs 

We  cull  our  sweet ; 

Through  the  long  glimmer  of  the  fading 
hours 

Petals  from  our  star-blooms  in  ceaseless 
show’rs 

Fall  at  our  feet. 

In  the  Great  Garden  of  the  flowers  white 
We  kneel  with  tears. 

Watch  through  the  mists  of  long  and 
mournful  night, 

So  that  at  last  we,  poor,  may  greet  the 
light 

When  it  appears. 

In  the  Great  Garden  there  are  blooms  and 
mould. 

The  watcher  knows 

That  from  the  earth  prepared,  yet  dark 
and  cold 

Supreme  as  deathless  hope  there  will  un¬ 
fold 

The  Christmas  rose. 

In  the  Great  Garden  of  the  wondrous  store 
.We  wander  free ; 

What  though  the  press  be  overgreat  and 
sore. 

Here  is  our  peace,  here  watch  we  ever¬ 
more 

Expectantly. 

In  the  Great  Garden  is  a  secret  fair 
The  watcher  knows ; 

Watch  then  and  learn ;  there  is  no  garden 
bare. 

Life  and  Eternity  together  share 
A  Christmas  rose. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Apricot  pancakes  make  a  delicious 
dessert.  Bake  light  egg  pancakes  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  favorite  receipt.  Spread 
while  hot  with  a  thin  layer  of  stewed 
apricot,  good  evaporated  apricots  being 
soaked  and  stewed  slowly,  sweetened  so 
as  to  make  a  rich  compote.  Pile  up  the 
pancakes  on  a  plate,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
and  serve  immediately. 

* 

An  economical  English  recipe  for  cook¬ 
ing  pig’s  liver  is  called  poor  man’s 
goose.  Carefully  made  and  well  cooked 
it  is  said  to  resemble  goose  in  flavor. 
One  pig’s  liver,  one-half  pound  bacon, 
two  pounds  potatoes,  two  tablespoonsful 
flour,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per,  one  of  salt,  2  powdered  sage  leaves, 
one  onion,  one  teacupful  of  water.  Mix 
the  flour,  pepper  and  salt;  slice  the  liver 
and  bacon,  dip  each  slice  in  the  season¬ 
ing.  Parboil  the  onion,  chop  it  finely, 
and  mix  the  sage  with  it.  Put  the  meat 
in  layers  in  a  pie-dish,  each  being 
sprinkled  with  sage  and  onion.  Par¬ 
boil  the  potatoes  (or  use  cold  ones  if 
you  have  them),  slice  them  and  fill  the 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  meat  and 
potatoes.  Pour  the  water  over  the 
whole,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a-half. 
The  liver  and  bacon  should  be  sliced 
very  thin. 

* 

There  has  been  much  excitement  in 
Great  Britain  of  late  over  the  National 
Insurance  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  which  is  denounced  not  only  as 
revolutionary,  but  as  “invading  the  Brit¬ 
ish  home.”  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
women  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  state 
the  reason  for  this  agitation,  in  which 
ladies  of  title  are  urging  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  housekeepers  of  all  degrees.  The 
object  of  this  bill  is  to  supplement  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  by  providing  in¬ 
surance  against  sickness  and  invalidity 
for  all  workers  whose  wage  does  not 
exceed  a  certain  sum.  The  scheme  re¬ 
quires  contributions  from  both  employ¬ 
ers  and  employed,  a  further  contri¬ 
bution  being  added  by  the  State.  The 
payments  are  to  be  collected  by  means 
of  cards,  to  which  stamps  will  be  af¬ 
fixed  when  wages  are  paid.  Naturally, 
domestic  servants  are  included  in  the 
benefits  of  this  insurance  law ;  it  would 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  exclude 
them.  For  a  payment  of  threepence  a 
week  the  domestic  will  be  entitled  when 
she  is  ill  to  free  medical  attendance  and 
free  medicine,  with  free  treatment  in 
a  sanatorium  if  she  is  consumptive.  In 
addition  she  will  get  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  sick  pay  for  twenty- 
six  wasks,  and  five  shillings  a  week  if 
her  illness  continues  after  that  period. 

If  she  breaks  down  entirely,  the  five 
shillings  will  be  continued  up  to  the  age 
of  seventy,  when  the  old-age  pension 


becomes  due.  The  scheme  provides  for 
her  retaining  the  “reserve  value”  of  her 
insurance  if  she  leaves  domestic  service 
to  get  married.  If  she  wishes  to  do  so, 
she  may  reduce  the  sickness  benefit  and 
receive  a  superannuation  benefit  instead. 
Without  going  into  any  discussion  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  insurance  bill  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  exclusion  of  do¬ 
mestics,  as  a  class,  from  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  factory  and  other  industrial 
workers  would  be  unjust.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  put  domestic  service  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  drive  many  efficient 
workers  into  other  lines  of  employment, 
where  insurance  benefits  would  be  en¬ 
joyed.  For  housewives  to  join  in  agi¬ 
tation  which  must  render  it  harder  than 
ever  to  obtain  efficient  domestic  help 
seems  the  height  of  unwisdom.  Some 
of  them  assert  indignantly  that  they  will 
not  become  tax-collectors  by  sticking 
stamps  on  a  card  every  time  they  pay 
their  servants’  wages,  but  this  is  ab¬ 
surd,  as  they  _  stamp  cheques,  receipts 
above  a  certain  amount,  and  various 
other  legal  papers,  without  any  loss  of 
dignity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
plan  is  impractical — perhaps  some  of  his 
legislation  will,  as  his  critics  assert,  im¬ 
poverish  the  country  and  increase  class 
antagonism — but  many  a  struggling 
worker  will  think,  as  of  a  beatific 
vision,  of  a  fraternal  system  which 
would  remove  the  stigma  of  charity 
from  the  help  given  in  sickness,  or  the 
haunting  fear  of  stark  destitution  in 
old  age. 

* 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  we 
have  read  recently  is  “Recollections 
Grave  and  Gay,”  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harri¬ 
son.  The  book  reflects  the  culture  and 
charm  of  its  writer,  and  forms  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  historic  value,  not  only  of  the 
heart-stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  also  of  the  vanished  social  life  of 
that  period.  Northern  women  suffered 
— how  keenly  survivors  among  them 
know — but  the  bare  physical  depriva¬ 
tions  of  their  Southern  sisters  were  not 
common.  Mrs.  Harrison  says  that 
never  since  has  she  been  able  to  view 
with  complacency  the  waste  of  food  in 
peace  times.  In  the  last  Winter  of  the 
war  she  was  “almost  always  hungry.” 
The  menu  of  these  Virginia  ladies  ’  is 
thus  described : 

Our  breakfast  at  S  a.  m.  consisted  of 
eornbroad  with  the  drippings  of  fried  bacon 
instead  of  butter,  and  coffee  made  of  dried 
beans  and  peanuts,  without  milk  or  sugar. 
Tor  luncheon  we  had,  day  in  and  day  out, 
bacon,  rice  and  dried  apples  sweetened  with 
sorghum.  For  our  evening  repast  were 
served  cakes  made  of  cornmeal  and  water, 
eaten  with  sorghum  molasses,  and  more 
of  that  unspeakable  coffee.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  getting  up  from  any  meal  that 
Winter  without  wishing  there  were  more 
of  it.  I  went  once  to  call  upon  a  family 
antecedently  wealthy  and  found  father, 
mother  and  children  making  their  dinner 
upon  soup  plates  filled  with  that  cheerless 
compound  known  as  “Beniamin”  hardtack 
soaked  in  hot  water,  sprinkled  with  salt  or 
brown  sugar.  It  is  to  be  said,  however, 
there  was  in  our  community  no  discussion 
of  diets,  fads  or  cures,  and  the  health 
chase  of  modern  society  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  People  in  hotter  physical  con¬ 
dition  than  the  besieged  dwellers  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  when  their  cause  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  deathclutch  at  its  throat,  were 
certainly  not  to  be  found. 


Hot  Mayonnaise. — This  recipe  was 
given  by  Good  Housekeeping.  Mix  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour  to 
a  cream,  pour  on  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  cook  until  thick,  then  add  one-half 
tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  capers, 
olives,  pickles  and  parsley,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  one-half  tea- 
snoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  cupful 
of  mayonnaise. 


Thin,  Feeble 

and  Under-Fed 


people  need  more  coal, 
clothes  and  doctors 
than  the  strong,  robust 
and  hearty. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

saves  coal  bills,  tailors* 
bills  and  doctors*  bills. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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VACUUM  CLEANER 

BOOKLET  FREE 

Here  is  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  that  runs  like  a 
carpet  sweeper.  As  it  rolls  across  the  carpet 
it  sucks  a  strong  blast  of  air  up  through  the 
carpet,  bringing  every  particle  of  dust  and 
dirt  with  it. 

No  more  taking  up  of  carpets.  Simply  run 
the  easy  running  DOMESTIC  over  them  every 
day  or  two  and  you  keep  them  as  clean  as  new. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  pile  of  dirt 
which  came  out  of  the  texture  of  a  rug  that 
looked  clean. 

Try  it  in  your  home  at  our  risk. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  promptly 
refunded. 

Price  $  1 6.00,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  pay  express. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

Write  for  Free  Folders 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  CO. 

218  Masonic  Temple,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  £ “S 

ing  and  trucking'  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Aid. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CUT  DOWN 

YOUR 

GROCERY  BILL 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  shows  you 
how  to  save  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  all  your  groceries. 

Buy  your  groceries  direct  from 
us  and  save  from  twenty  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  you  are  now  pay¬ 
ing.  We  have  solved  the  “high 
cost  of  living"  problem  for  thou, 
sands  of  delighted  customers. 

Wo  buy  everything  in  enormous  quantities.  This 
means  rock  bottom  prices  —  prices  that  small  buyers 
cannot  get.  We  sell  direct  to  you  with  only  one  small 
profit  added.  We  save  you  all  the  “middlemen’s"  pro¬ 
fits  that  eat  up  so  much  of  your  money. 

All. our  groceries  are  full  measure — absolutely  pure. 

Write  to-day  for  our  interesting,  money  saving  gro¬ 
cery  book.  It  is  book  No.  11.  It  is  free.  \Ve  want  you 
to  compare  our  prices  with  those  you  are  now  paying. 

We  issue  the  grocery  book  every  two  months  and  will 
send  it  to  you  regularly. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  other  books  we  issue. 
J  hey  contain  thousands  of  big,  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunities.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  fill  all  your 
needs  and  save  you  an  amazing  amount  of  money.  No 
matter  what  it  is  you  want,  we  have  it.  We  can  save 
vou  many  dollars  on  everything  you  buy.  We  are  doing 
it  every  day  for  over  2,000.000  delighted  customers. 

bend  to-day  for  the  books  that  interest  you. 

Order  the  books  by  their  numbers. 


CHECK  OVER  THE  LIST  NOW 


1  Paints 

2  Pianos 

3  Organs 

4  Trunks 
f>  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Furniture 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriters 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 

13  Tank  Heaters 

14  Wire  Fencing: 

15  Carpets,  Rugs 

16  Building  Plans 


17  Baby  Carriages 

18  Men’s  Fur  Coats 


19  Sewing:  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Building:  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Ranges 

24  Underwear  Sam¬ 
ples 

25  Automobilo  Sup- 
plies 

26  Bicycles  —  Motor¬ 
cycles 

27  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet 


28  Women’s  Tailored 
Suits 

29  Circular  and  Drag 
Saws 

30  Women’s  Fashion 
Books 

31  Rain  Coats,  Rub¬ 
ber  Coats,  etc. 

32  Tombstones  and 
Monuments 


33  Men’s  Clothing 

34  Women’s  Furs 

35  Dry  Goods 

36  Muslin  Wear 

37  Millinery 


Sign  jind  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 
F°  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

I9th  and  Campbell  Sts.  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

I  Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos .  I 

absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name .  ■ 


From  an  old.  print  in  La  Telegrafie  Wstorique. 


i  L0^L1 

■  long  I 

f  distanceI 

telephone 


Napoleon’s  Visual  Telegraph 

The  First  Long  Distance  System 


Indians  sent  messages  by  means 
of  signal  fires,  but  Napoleon  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  permanent  system 
for  rapid  communication. 

In  place  of  the  slow  and  un¬ 
reliable  service  of  couriers,  he 
built  lines  of  towers  extending 
to  the  French  frontiers  and  sent 
messages  from  tower  to  tower  by 
means  of  the  visual  telegraph. 

This  device  was  invented  in 
1793  by  Claude  Chappe,  It  was 
a  semaphore.  The  letters  and 
words  were  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  wooden  arms;  and 
the  messages  were  received  and 
relayed  at  the  next  tower,  perhaps 
a  dozen  miles  away. 

Compared  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
system  of  to-day  the  visual  tele¬ 


graph  system  of  Napoleon’s  time 
seems  a  crude  makeshift.  It  could 
not  be  used  at  night  nor  in  thick 
weather.  It  was  expensive  in  con¬ 
struction  and  operation,  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  was  maintained  solely 
for  military  purposes. 

Yet  it  was  a  great  step  ahead, 
because  it  made  possible  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages  to  distant 
points  without  the  use  of  the 
human  messenger. 

It  blazed  the  way  for  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Telephone  service  of  the 
Bell  system  which  provides  per¬ 
sonal  intercommunication  for 
90,000,000  people  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  progress  of 
the  Nation. 


American 

One  Policy 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  CLompany 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  an  over-blouse 
with  peplum.  The  pattern,  No.  7195,  is 
cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  42  inch  bust 
measure.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  1%  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
the  blouse  and  for  the  pufifs  will  be 
needed  K  yard  36  inches  wide.  The 


apron,  No.  7143,  is  f  *f  in  sizes  from  2 
to  8  years.  For  the  6-year  size  will  be 
required  2  yards  36  inches  wide  with  % 
yard  27  inches  wide  for  the  trimmi  . 
The  blouse,  No.  7211,  is  cut  in  sizes 
from  34  to  40  bust.  The  skirt,  No.  7171, 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  the  blouse  will  require  IK 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  Ya  yard  of 
silk  for  the  trimming,  IK  yards  of  all- 
over  lace  18  inches  wide  for  the  yoke 
and  under-sleeves,  3  yards  of  fringe 
For  the  skirt  will  be  needed  4 K  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  2'h  yards  of  band¬ 
ing,  2 Mi  yards  of  wide  fringe.  The 
boy’s  overcoat,  No.  7217,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  boys  from  8  to  14  years  of  age. 
For  the  10-year  size  it  will  be  required 
2  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide.  The 
blouse,  No.  7040,  is  'cut  in  sizes  from  34 
to  42  inches  bust.  The  skirt,  No.  7236, 
is  cut  in  sizes  from  22  to  32  inches 
waist.  For  the  medium  size  the  blouse 
will  require  2K  yards  36  inches  wide 
with  1  yard  of  satin  for  collar,  revers 
and  cuffs,  for  the  guimpe  will  be  needed 
IK  yards  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard  of 
all-over  lace  18  inches  wide ;  the  skirt 
will  require  5%  yards  36  inches  wide. 
For  trimming  the  entire  gown  will  be 
needed  2K  yards  of  narrow  and  2 K 
yards  of  wide  fringe. 

The  second  group  shows  a  simple 
over-blouse  closed  under  the  arm.  The 
pattern,  No.  7227,  is  cut  in  sizes  from 
34  to  40  inch  bust  measure.  For  the 
medium  size  the  blouse  with  tunic  will 
require  2K  yards  of  material  36  inches 


wide  with  K  yard  of  silk  for  the  puffs 
and  \l/2  yards  of  fringe.  For  the  over¬ 
blouse  only  will  be  needed  IK  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide  or  K  yard  44 
inches  wide  with  K  yard  of  plaitings. 
The  pattern  of  blouse  No.  7204  and  of 
the  skirt,  No.  7149,  are  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the 
16-year  size  the  blouse  will  require  IK 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  for  chemisette  and  under¬ 


sleeves  ;  the  skirt  will  need  2K  yards 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  of  the 
blouse.  No.  7223,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  36 
to  46  bust,  and  the  skirt.  No.  7222,  in 
sizes  from  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  the  blouse  will  require  3 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  Ya  yard  of 
satin  and  IK  yards  of  all-over  lace  and 
2  yards  of  embroidered  batiste;  the 
skirt  will  need  2%  yards  44  with  IK 
yards  of  satin  and  K  yard  of  banding  to 
make  as  illustrated  ;  4  yards  36  inches  wide 
to  make  of  one  material  throughout.  The 
pattern.  No.  7242,  and  the  skirt  pattern, 
No.  7232,  are  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
14,  16  and  18  years  of  age.  For  the 
16-year  size  will  be  required  IK  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  1  Ya  yards  of  velvet 
21  inches  wide  and  K  yard  of  all-over 
lace  18  inches  wide  to  make  as  illus¬ 
trated  ;  for  the  skirt  will  be  needed  2K 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  K  yard  of 
velvet.  The  pattern.  No.  7236,  is  cut 
in  sizes  from  22  to  ,32  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  5K  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide. 


Pins — T  acks — Potatoes. 

Many  grown  people  as  well  as  young 
children  swallow  objects  which  should 
never  be  placed  in  the  mouth ;  but  adults 
will  take  their  chances,  and  children 
need  constant  oversight  and  training 
to  keep  foreign  substances  out  of  the 
stomach.  The  recent  suggestion  to  use 
slippery  elm  is  good  and  timely,  and 
so  are  mashed  potatoes.  When  it  is 
known  that  large  or  small  pins,  tacks, 
or  any  sharp-pointed  object  has  been 
swallowed,  the  patient  should  immedi¬ 
ately  go  to  bed,  lie  quietly  on  the  back, 
and  eat  absolutely  nothing  but  warm 
mashed  potatoes,  all  that  the  stomach 
will  comfortably  hold,  at  least  every 
four  hours,  from  eight  to  12  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  results.  Between  the  potato 
meals  the  slippery  elm  bark  could  be 
chewed.  The  potatoes  should  be  freshly 
boiled  or  steamed,  mashed  finely,  beaten 
with  a  table  fork  and  made  appetizing 
with  salt,  pepper  and  hot  milk,  with  a 
little  butter  on  the  surface  of  each 
mouthful  as  eaten.  With  a  very  young 
child  the  potatoes  would  have  to  be 
thinned  with  milk  to  swallow  easily.  The 
starch  of  the  potato  is  said  to  be  the 
most  easily  digested  of  all  the  starches, 
thus  mashed  potatoes  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  better  than  other  equally 
bulky  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  rice  or 
macaroni.  medora  corbett. 


Steamed  Chocolate  Pudding.— Beat 
one  egg  well  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  mix  with  one  cup  of  milk.  Pour 
this  gradually  over  two  cups  of  flour 
sifted  with  three  scant  teaspoons  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  a  little  salt  and  add  last 
two  squares  of  chocolate  melted.  Place 
in  buttered  mold  and  steam  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Turn  out  carefully  and 
serve  with  creamy  sauce.  Creamy  Sauce. 
— Cream  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  beat 
into  it  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  milk  or  cream.  II  eat  over  hot 
water  and  flavor  as  desired. 


RUNNING  ”, 
WATER 

Complete  Hot- Water  and 
-Steam-Heating  plants 
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Fresh  running 
water  for  y  o  u  r 
bathroom, kitchen, 
laundry,  stables, 
gardens.  Plants  all 
sizes,  $12  and  up. 
Operateil  by  hand 
power,  electric  mo¬ 
tors  or  gasoline 
engines. 

This  Complete  Bath¬ 
room  Outfit  for 

$38.95 

All  kimls  o  t 
plumbing  aup- 
plioH  at  factory 
-to-you-direct 
prices. 

Heating  Plants 
—Save  SI 00 
to  S250 

on  a  modern 
Heating  Sys¬ 
tem.  Steam 
Ht/atingplanti 
$120  up.  Hot 
waterplauts  $140  up. 

Lighting  Plant* — 
Complete  Electric 
Plant,  incluti  tug  gas¬ 
oline  engine,  dyna¬ 
mo,  switchboard  and 
storage  battery. 

Important — Wewill 
furnish  Fkkk  with 
every  water,  heating 
or  lighting  plant 
special  plans  foryour 
individual  home.  Anyone  can  install 
with  these  complete  drawings. 

This  Big  Free  Catalog  shows  thou¬ 
sands  of  bargain* — Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  Farm  Tanks  ami  I'umpg, 
Hydraulic  liams,  Pipe,  Valves, 
Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures.  Buy 
\  A  from  us  and  save  6  0  per  cent. 

'  VVe  have  most  complete  line 

of  guaranteed  Plumbing, 
Heating,  Fighting  goods  in 
U.  S.  Write  now. 

"M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Dept.  Y.  Dayton.  0. 


Your  Next  Month's  Washing  FREE 


Because  almost  all  of  the  EASY  Vacuum 
Washers  we  have  sent  out  on  trial  have  “stayed”  and 
pleased  the  users  we  are  willing  to  send  you  one  on 

Thirty  Days’  Free  Trial 

If  after  you  have  given  it  a  thorough  test,  you  do  not 
want  it,  you  may  send  it  back  and  we  will  pay  the 
railway  charges.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 

The  EASY  principle  is  to  agitate  the  water  by  air 
pressure  and  suction,  forcing  rich  suds  through  the 
clothes.  The  EASY  washes  overalls  a.idblankets 

as  well  as  finelaces 
without  grinding  or 
damage. 


EASY 


Read  this  letter:  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  tried  many  washing  machines  but  the  EASY 
beats  them  all.  We  would  not  be  without  it. 

Will  A.  Morris,  633  Twelfth  Street,  N.  E. 


DODGE  &  ZU1LL, 


We  will  prove  these  things  to  you 
at  our  own  risk.  Write  today  to 


R.  5. 


Syracute,  N.  Y. 


Come  to  the  Six  Southern  States 

From  VIRGINIA'S  Peanut 
Fields,  thru  the  CAROLINA’S 
rich  trucking  country,  across 
the  Melon  and  Cot¬ 
ton  lands  of  GEOR¬ 
GIA,  into  the  F ertile 
section  of  ALABA¬ 
MA,  to  the  Orange 
Groves  of 
FLORIDA. 

Via  S.  A.L. 

Ry. 


Climate 
ideal.  Wa¬ 
ter  plentiful,  close 
to  big  markets, 
quick  transportation. 
The  Southern  States 
supply  the  largest  part 
of  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  for  the 
North  and  East.  You 
can  secure  indepen¬ 
dence  on  a  10  acre 
farm.  Land  $10  per 
acre  and  up. 

J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  lad.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Suite  606  Norfolk,  Va. 


2  to  3  crops  a 
year  in  Manatee 
County  on  the 
West  Coast  of 
Florida.net  $500 
to  $1000  per  acre. 

Write  at  once 
for  free  booklet. 


WESHIP°"APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  "wonderful proposition  on  tint 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ”717*7™ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles* 
Wo  Soli  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 

,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  C  80*  CHICAGO 


Complete 

Electric 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  “Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


TRAVELING 


For  those  who  havo  from  300  ft.  to  miles  to  go  for 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  toloplione  polos  or  2  x  4's 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The  ^ 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-ltearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  Writo  for  book  “Getting  the  Mail." 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co.  47  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


VsMore  Water 

“American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  JVot 
an  ounce oi  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


For  the  Farm 

Shop  or  suburban  home. 
Turn  a  switch  and  flood 
your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 
outfit!  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries', 
etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap¬ 
er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
and  safer  than  any  other  light. 
Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
.  MFG.  COMPANY 
\2S!  St.  Clair  SI..  Dayton  O. 
Largest  Mfi-s.  of  Ignition 
and  Lighting  Apparatus, 
Exclusively  in  J 

the  U.S. 


FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind,  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weovil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Kwi"i!  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  ami  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  oft  and 
care  for  hides  ;  how  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeing  process  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins;  about 
tho  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  hut 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book 
exeept  upon  request.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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An  All-Rubber  Arctic  For  The  Farm  or  Barn  Yard 


The 

Corn  Belt' 


Bears  the  famous  Deacon  Falls  Cross,  a  guarantee  of  quality 
and  reliability. 

Made  entirely  of  Fine  Rubber. 

A  perfect  suow-excluder.  Keeps  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in 
any  weather  and  absolutely  waterproof  and  damp  proof  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Good  rubbers  can’t  be  made  of  poor  material,  but  lots  of  good 
material  is  spoiled  by  poor  construction.  "Corn  Belt’’All-Rub- 
ber  Arctics  were  not  built  on  the  spur  of  the  moment— they  rep¬ 
resent  years  of  careful  study  as  to  the  needs  of  the  wearer.  Rein¬ 
forced  where  most  needed.  See  the  famous  Samson  Extension 
Heel  and  the  “armor-plated  ”  toe  cap. 

The  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  that 
mud  and  barnyard  iiltli  can  bo  washed  oil'  makes  it 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  about  the  farm. 

ASK  FOR  THE  "CORN  BELT”  ALL-RUBBER  ARCTIC 
LOOK  FOR  THE  CROSS 

When  you  want  rubber  boots  or  shoes  of  any  kind 
ask  for  the  Deacon  Falls  line.  Y’ou  will  be  sure  of  good 
value  and  satisfiictory  service.  don't  pay  tribute 

If  you  cannot  buy  Beacon  Falls  Arctics  to  a  trust.j 
Of  your  dealer,  send  us  his  name.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Beacon  Falls  rubber 
footwear. 

The  Beacon  Falls 
Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago. 

New  YorR  Boston  Look  for  tho  Cross  , 


ubbedfe^ 


Beacon  Falls 

iKo^ 

Co. 

Trade  Mark 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SELECTING  THE  DAIRY  BULL. 

Best  Half  of  the  Herd. 

Part  II. 

Udder  (28).  The  udder  should  he 
large  and  not  fleshy.  Avoid  a  fat  ud¬ 
der  above  all  things.  If  the  organs  of 
secretion  were  active  it  could  not  have 
been  fat;  and  while  there  should  be 
sufficient  firmness  to  the  mass  to  prevent 
flopping  and  swishing,  the  thin-skinned, 
elastic,  silky  udder  is  extremely  desir¬ 
able.  The  udder  should  be  broad,  a 
condition  already  determined  by  the 
width  of  the  hips ;  it  should  run  for¬ 
ward  very  far ;  even  a  little  space  gained 
in  the  fore  udder  make  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  amount  of  milk.  The 
udder  may  be  level  when  filled,  or  spher¬ 
ical  ;  but  it  should  not  be  cut  up  between 
the  teats,  because  this  is  not  only  ugly, 
but  loses  space.  The  rear  udder  should 
round  out  well  when  full  and  extend 
well  up  toward  the  tail.  Here  the 
escutcheon  comes  in.  The  width  of  the 
udder  as  it  ascends  at  the  back  and 
the  height  of  this  ascent  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  When  empty  it  should  hang 
in  great  folds  beneath  the  tail.  The 
finest  udders  fill  almost  to  the  tail,  and 
while  holding  an  immense  amount  of 
milk,  never  flap,  as  the  original  pattern 
used  to  do.  Eight  points  are  allowed  to 
teats,  which  should  he  of  good  length, 
uniform  in  size,  placed  squarely  and 
wide  apart.  Much  might  be  said  about 
the  practical  milking  qualities  of  teats. 
Avoid  thin  ones;  they  are  harder  to 
squeeze  than  short  ones ;  but  do  not 
despair  of  short  teats  on  a  heifer.  They 
grow  wonderfully.  The  size  of  a  cow’s 
udder  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  her 
production.  The  best  cows  elaborate 
milk  during  milking. 

Milk  veins  count  four  points.  They 
should  he  large,  tortuous  and  clastic. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
value.  Heavy  milkers  may  be  told  by 
the  milk  vein  which  increases  in  size 
with  the  amount  of  Mood  that  returns 
through  it  from  the  udder.  An  udder 
covered  with  a  network  of  veins  is  a 
pretty  sight — worth  paying  for.  Mature 
Jerseys  should  weigh  from  800  to  1,000 
pounds,  that  is.  Jerseys  six  years  old; 
and  10  points  are  given  to  beauty  and 
apparent  productiveness  combined.  The 
Guernsey  scale  also  includes  the  color 
of  the  skin  in  the  ears  and  about  the 
root  of  the  tail.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  deep  orange  of  Guernseys  and 
of  many  Jerseys  correlates  with  the  yel¬ 
low  pigment  of  the  milk  and  butter.  As 
long  as  people  demand  j’ellcnv  cream 
the  cow  with  orange  ears,  yellow  eye¬ 
lids,  and  golden  dandruff  about  the  tail 
is  very  desirable.  The  fine  waxy  horn 
and  hoof  seem  to  go  with  this  yellow 
pigment,  and  while  the  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
color  of  the  milk,  color  and  possibly 
flavor  do  go  with  the  cow’s  ‘‘com¬ 
plexion.”  I  should  add  that  there  are 
three  “wedges”  (triangles)  observable 
in  a  Jersey  cow:  one  wedge  made  by 
the  outline  of  the  back,  the  apex  of 
which  is  the  withers,  and  base  the 
width  of  the  hips ;  and  the  second, 
taken  at  the  side  and  finding  its  apex 
just  behind  the  fore  legs,  and  its 
base  a  line  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
full  udder  perpendicularly  upward  to 
the  top  of  the  back.  The  third  finds  its 
apex  at  the  backbone  and  its  base  the 
width  of  the  body  at  the  belly  line.  The 
skin  of  a  milk  cow  is  very  important. 
It  should  be  thin  and  soft  like  a  cat’s. 
A  cow  in  perfect  health  will  have  a  skin 
soft  as  satin  and  so  elastic  that  you  can 
pull  it  up  from  the  body  in  a  great  hand¬ 
ful.  A  hard  and  stiff  skin  is  a  sure  sign 
of  poor  digestion,  since  the  secretions  of 
the  skin  are  controlled  partly  by  the 
digestion  and  partly  by  the  cow’s  emo¬ 
tional  condition.  Jersey  cows  have  thin 
skins  in  proportion  to  their  high  breed¬ 


ing  and  nervous  organization.  Other 
breeds  have  thicker  skins;  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  breed  softness  and  elastic¬ 
ity  are  the  sign  of  health. 

The  rihs  of  a  cow  should  he  well 
sprung  and  open.  Open  means  that 
they  are  wide  apart  as  they  bow  out  to 
hold  the  vital  organs,  giving  an  open 
relaxed  conformation  as  the  Guernsey 
people  have  it.  A  milking  cow  is  pre¬ 
eminently  loose  jointed.  “Well  sprung” 
means  that  they  make  a  hoop  some¬ 
thing  like  a  barrel  hoop.  The  valued 
“razor-backed”  cow,  however,  will  not 
sport  the  level  back  of  the  beef  cow,  and 
a  well  defined  spine  is  worth  much  as 
a  sign  of  milking  temperament.  But 
the  ribs  should  not  fall  weakly  away 
from  the  spine  as  a  roof  falls  from  the 
ridge-pole.  The  angular  cow  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  willing,  persistent  and  econom¬ 
ical  milker,  as  years  of  work  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  amply  attest. 

When  you  have  committed  the  score 
card  to  memory  and  applied  it  care¬ 
fully  to  each  of  your  cows  bearing  in 
mind  her  cream,  daily  weight  of  milk, 
and  usual  length  of  lactation,  it  is  time 
to  take  it  to  a  few  neighboring  herds 
and  to  the  fairs,  and  try  it  on  to  the 
cattle  there,  with  all  the  information 
that  careful  cross-questioning  will  elicit 
from  the  owners.  It  B  astonishing  how 
much  light  a  few  visits  to  well  managed 
barns  will  give  on  the  question  “what 
is  to  be  my  idea  of  a  cow.”  How  often 
after  such  an  illuminating  experience 
have  I  hurried  to  mv  own  stable  and 
revalued  the  Esperanza  herd !  IIow 
sadly  did  I  observe  defects  that  I  had 
never  before  thought  of  and  ho\Y  low 
the  beasts  fell  in  my  estimation  !  That  i-, 
at  first.  But  gradually  as  the  herd  grew 
under  my  hand  my  spirits  began  to  rise, 
and  now  though  I  hunt  for  faults  as 
diligently  as  ever  I  am  able  at  the  same 
time  to  picture  to  myself  the  kind  of  a 
sire  that  will  correct  them. 

FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 

Prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  GO  ■  )  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


Tlio  valu«  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  EOS8  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  feature*  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

Hi  e  E.  W.  Ross  Co.  ( Est.  1850) 

-  — 


Box  13 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


IThis  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
"land”  -will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
^  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
k  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
^  other  points  of  superiority  explained 
in  catalog  of 


M  let  in  whicli  Prof.  Esten  of  Storrs 
M  Experiment  Station  answers  ques- 
m  tions,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  does 
M  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silo?” 

I  CR 


Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book- 
of.Es 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0.338  West  St. 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting- doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo;  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  3£-J  Frederick,  Md. 


vest! gate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  II  na- 
dilias  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  UnadiIJa,  N.Y. 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERIC  AN = 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 

///MSSL  REMEDY 


NEGLECT! 

Will  Ruin’ 

Your  Horse'' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PER  MAN  ENTlJ) 

CURE 

SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co. ,461  Fourth  Avenue.PitUburg, Pa. 


How  To  Treat  Stock 


IT'D  IT  I?  This  book  Is  invalu- 
*  able  to  every  farm¬ 

er  and  stockman— but  free  to 
you  Cure  horse  colic,  calf  colic, 
all  animal  ailments  without  call¬ 
ing  veterinary.  Also  Investigate 

ADAMS  REMOV-ALL 

— cures  spavin,  sprains,  bog  spav¬ 
in,  thoropin,  capped  hock,  etc. 

Best  results  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Leaves  no  scars  or  white  hairs.  Write  at  once  for  free 
book  to  protectyour  stockand  save  money.  Address 
H.  C.  ADAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  50  ,  Algona, 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Before  After 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
12.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
Bpecial  instructions  and  Rook  8  E'free. 

ABSORBING),  -J R.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  I’ain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mui. 


Wt  HELP  YOUR  HORSES 


Don’t  stand  by  and  sre  them  suffer.  Give 
them  the  very  beat  care  und  use  the  never-failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

t  brings  quick,  permanent  cur®.  It  lathe  moat  effective 
Remedy  you  can  buy  for  removing  curba,  splints,  vrindpuffa, 
tboroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands.  A  positive  cure. 
Price  31a  bottle.  Used  30  years.  At  all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Heaves 

Cured 


NEWTON’S  REMEDY  - 21  years’  sale 

removes  the  cause.  Prevents  and  cures  Indigestion 
Coughs,  Distempers.  Death  tolleaves.  Removes  Intestinal 
worms  and  is  an  excellent  conditioner.  Standard 
remedy  for  21  years.  Guaranteed  for  Heaves.  At  dealers’ 
or  direct,  prepaid  SI  a  can.  Book  explains  fully,  free. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


WORMS 


are  now  in  season.  They  are  quickly 
eradicated  by 

Summers’ 
Worm  Powders 

Thirty  Years’  Popularity:  Dead  Shot 
every  time;  Largest  Sale.  7-lb.  pkg., 
tl.:  8-lb.  pkg. ,50c.  OfallDrugglstsor 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO. 
64W. Illinois  St.  Chicago, II!. 

Illustrated  Catalog  of 
Stockmen’s  Supplies 
Free. 


rDIIMQ'C  IMPROVED 
WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Eoreatvlile,  Coom. 


RANDING  IRONS 

E-STU  RAPE  MADE; 


IG  STOCK  ON  HAN1 
OTTOM  PRICES 

}fisjr£jbJ/FG.Cg., 

230  GREENWICH  City 


A  TREATISE 


on  the 

Horse • 


We  offer  free  this  book 
that  tells  you  about  many 
of  the  diseases  afflicting 
horses  and  how  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  It  at  your 
local  druggist’s  or  write  us 

KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Js  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure 
bone,  Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It  I 
lsalsoa  reliable  remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains, 
bruises,  Cuts  and  Lameness.  It  does  the  work 
safely  at  small  expenso.Read  what  W.T.  Sadler, 
Atlanta.  Oa.t  care  of  Allen’s  pharmacy,  writes: 

“Your  Treat  iso  on  the  horee  rocolved  and  contains  many 
good  formulas  for  creating  stock.  I  have  sold  many 
bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure  and  h&vo  never  had 
ft  complaint  from  a  customer.  ” 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes; 

“Your  book  is  worth  15.00  if  only  used 
os  an  aid  in  locating  lameness.  Khouldor 
lameness  is  the  most  difficult  for  an 
inexperienced  man  to  locate.  It 
is  easy,  however,  with  the  help 
of  your  book." 

Kendall’s  Spavin  I 


If  you  cannot  get 
it  or  our  free  book 
at  your  local  druggist, 
write  us. 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


8AVE-THE-HORSE  BOOK 

information.  Covers  every  scope  and  character  of 
lameness.  MAILED  WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


1 5  AVE-T  H  E-H  ORSEl 

Amhumomu  ait.mu  »««ni*BMW**B**H*****B 


Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  ,  Nov.  3, 1911.— My  best  friend  and  neighbor 
nsed  two  bottles  of  Save-The-IIorso  on  two  spavins  and  cured 
both.  I  had  Riven  my  ease  up,  but  Boeing  Mr.  Wiogand  cure  two 
spavins  I  decided  to  write  you,  etc.  B.  Waltiisr,  B.  No.  2,  Box  35. 

Write  for  letters  from  breeders,  business  men  and 
bankers  the  world  ovor  on  every  kind  of  case. 

You  will  then  understand  why  we  give  an  ironclad 
contract  to  cure  or  rof  und  money.  This  contruct  has 
$60,000  paid  u  p  capital  back  of  it  to  secure  and  mako  its 
promise  good.  Bond  for  copy. 

0T%  fS  a  bottle,  with  a  contract  to  absolutely  and  perma- 
nentlycure  Boss  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpin,  Ringbtne 
®+**-^* (except  low).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Wiodpoll, 
Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendons  end  all  lameness  nr  REFUND  THE  MONET. 

No  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 


>15  at  all  Droggists  or  Dealers  or  Espress  Paid  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
TKOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,BlnKhamto  i.N.T. 
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The  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


As  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Health  Commissioner  Lederle  of  New 
York  City,  for  all  milk  dealers  in  this  city 
to  install  pasteurization  plants  by  January 
1,  the  Board  of  Health  will  take  some  ac¬ 
tion  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Board  of  Health  issued  an  order  about 
a  year  ago  that  on  January  1,  1912,  all 
milk  sold  in  this  city,  except  certain  high 
grades,  must  be  pasteurized.  During  the 
last  year  many  milk  dealers  have  installed 
such  plants,  while  others  as  yet  have  hot 
done  so.  There  also  has  been  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  minds  of  dealers  as  to  the 
“certain  high  grades”  which  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  pasteurized.  When  asked 
if  the  board  would  grant  an  extension  of 
time.  Commissioner  Lederle  intimated  that 
some  delay  would  be  granted  to  the  milk 
dealers,  and  added : 

“I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  just  what 
action  will  be  taken.  It  is  impossible  for  all 
the  requirements  of  the  order  to  be  met  by 
January  1,  and  therefore  the  board  will 
have  to  consider  the  matter  at  a  meeting 
this  week.” 

Representatives  of  the  milk  dealers’  as¬ 
sociations  in  this  city  have  already  had 
two  conferences  with  Commissioner  Lederle, 
and  are  expecting  to  go  over  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  plans  again  with  him.  The  milk  deal¬ 
ers  are  anxiously  awaiting  further  action  by 
the  board,  many  of  them  looking  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  most  sweeping  order 
ever  issued  regarding  the  city’s  milk  sup¬ 
ply. 

“Pasteurizing”  City  Milk. 

On  page  1244  we  gave  the  grades  under 
which  New  York  milk  will  be  sold,  under 
orders  from  the  Board  of  Health.  As  usual 
in  such  cases  each  interest  looks  at  it  from 
its  own  point  of  view.  The  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  more,  the  dealers  will 
have  to  buy  an  expensive  outfit,  and  the 
farmers  will  receive  no  benefit.  As  usual 
they  will  be  cursed  for  the  “high  cost  of 
living”  which  has  been  imposed  by  other 
Interests.  We  have  collected  opinions  from 
a  number  of  interested  parties.  Fair  sam¬ 
ples  of  them  are  given  here  for  compari¬ 
son  : 

The  “Sanitary”  Argument. 

We  may  now  venture  to  say.  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  that  our  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  about  solved  the  much  discussed 
milk  question.  There  have  been  so  many 
interests  ..  involved  that  he  has  naturally 
been  somewhat  hampered  in  his  efforts, 
making  the  final  adjustment  seem  rather 
slow;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
made  steady  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
To  revolutionize  the  milk  supply  of  this 
city,  making  it  the  best  in  the  world,  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  which  the  commis¬ 
sioner  will  undoubtedly  accomplish.  To  this 
end  he  has  left  nothing  undone  in  the  way 
of  experiment,  investigation,  conferring' 
with  the  trade  interests,  with  scientists, 
and  of  endeavoring,  though  not  always  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  obtain  necessary  appropriations 
in  order  to  carry  the  work  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  Tt  now  appears  that  the  new 
arrangement  will  be  one  that  nobody  can 
justly  oppose.  It  may  eventually  result  in 
higher  milk  bills,  but  if  this  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lower  doctor’s  and  undertaker’s 
bills,  there  will  naturally  be  few  to  find 
fault.  Dr.  Lederle  must  appreciate  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  connection,  and  as  the 
factors  that  will  largely  influence  the  price 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  milk  will  be  under 
his  immediate  control,  he  will  no  doubt 
exercise  his  authority  most  wisely,  to  the 
end  that  the  people  be  assured  of  both  good 
milk  and  plenty  of  it ;  which  means  that 
any  new  ordinance  that  should  result  in  a 
greatly  reduced  milk  consumption  would 
be  considered  ineffective  and  undesirable. 
For  nobody  understands  better  than  the 
Commissioner  that  the  restrictions  on  milk 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  materially 
both  the  price  and  the  consumption ;  and 
that  when  the  necessities  of  life  are  so 
high,  especially  to  the  poor,  the  price  of  the 
chief  article  of  food  of  the  little  ones  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  become  prohibitory. 

According  to  my  information  both  raw 
and  pasteurized  milk,  dipped  and  bottled, 
will  continue  to  be  sold  on  and  after  the 
first  of  January  as  it  is  now ;  the  only 
difference  being  in  restrictions  that  are  in¬ 
tended  to  result  in  a  cleaner  and  safer 
milk.  There  will  also  be  a  “cooking  milk” 
which  must  be  marked  and  sold  as  such. 
Since  some  restrictions  are  necessary  to  aid 
consummation  of  the  object  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  has  in  view,  namely,  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  milk  supply,  and  as  he  is  the 
guardian  of  the  people’s  health,  we  should 
all  unite  in  extending  to  him  our  hearty 
support.  This  much  the  situation  demands ; 
and  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Lederle  in  appreciation 
of  his  arduous  labors  in  this  field,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  that  he 
has  shown  to  those  with  whom  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  great 
benefit  derived  from  his  work  by  all  the 
people  of  New  York.  k.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.- — The  farmer  appears  to  be  very 
small  potatoes  in  this  milk  matter.  All 
he  need  do  is  to  furnish  the  cows  and  barns 
and  lanterns  and  feed  and  labor,  and  haul 
the  milk  to  the  ears  and  wait  30  days  or 
more  for  his  pay.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
Tosh  Billings,  he  is  expected  to  “take  the 
big  end  of  the  log  and  do  the  lifting,” 
while  the  other  fellows,  the  middlemen,  in¬ 
spectors  and  various  regulators  and  ad¬ 
visers,  “take  the  small  end  and  do  the 
grunting.”  It  has  repeatedly  been  shown 
that  farmers  will  make  as  good  milk  as  they 
iire  paid  for.  but  they  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  make  a  nine-cent  product  for  three 
or  four  cents,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
different  from  manufacturers  in  other  lines. 
As  for  “pasteurizing”  it  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  claimed  that  the  apparatus  for  doing  the 
work  is  controlled  by  a  trust  or  monopoly 
which  will  be  enriched  by  the  change  while 
farmers  will  get  no  more  for  their  milk. 
They  will  be  cursed  for  the  raise  in  price. 


The  Milk  Dealer’s  Story. 

The  following  prophetic  statement  is 
made  by  a  New  York  milk  dealer : 

“Being  thoroughly  conversant  with  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  affairs,  it  is  with  pleasure 
I  present  my  views.  Now  for  the  past  few 
years  the  Board  of  Health  has  placed  iron- 
bound  rules  and  restrictions  on  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
farmer  till  it  has  reached  the  consumer, 
and  I  may  state  that  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  no  milk  entered  the  city  unfit  for  con¬ 
sumption  even  by  infants.  Why  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  pasteurization?  The  majority  of 
small  shippers  who  heretofore  complied  in 
every  way  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  will  be  unable  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
posed  process  outlined  by  the  Board,  ahd 
will  naturally  be  obliged  to  sell  out  to 
large  concerns  who  are  financially  capable 
of  doing  so.  Such  concerns  will  gradu¬ 
ally  corner  the  market  and  form  a  trust, 
then  supply  but  certain  dealers,  who  will 
meet  their  exorbitant  demands.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  will  force  a  great  number  out  of 
business.  Then  when  we  have  a  trust,  the 
natural  course  of  events  will  follow  :  First 
and  foremost,  boom  of  prices  from  appror.i- 
matel.v  three  to  four  cents  per  quart,  a:: 
but  recent  instances  show  prosecution  of 
the  trusts  amount  to  nothin?;  and  their 
origin  can  be  traced  back  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  such  ordinances  as  the  one  in 
question.  T  sincerely  hope  that  the  people 
will  fully  realize  the  deadly  results  as 
above  outli.iod  before  it  is  too  late.” 


No  milk  is  shipped  from  Granby,  Mass. ; 
it  is  sold  in  Holyoke,  five  miles  away  and 
Chicopee,  six  miles  away.  Peddlers  bring 
clean  cans  to  the  barns  and  pay  4%  to 
those  about  five  miles  away  and  4%  to 
those  farther  back.  The  town  inspector 
looks  after  the  cattle.  The  city  inspector 
also  inspects  barn  and  milk  room.  All 
stables  must  be  whitewashed,  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable  required  by  the  inspectors  here. 
The  majority  feed  silage  and  heavily  with 
grain.  There  were  only  two  farmers  in 
town  who  put  their  silage  in  before  the 
very  early  frost  caught  it.  Cows  are  high 
in  price,  nothing  less  than  $70  to  $100.  and 
these  are  grade  Ilolsteins.  A  few  have 
sold  their  cows  and  sell  the  hay  in  the 
city ;  horse  hay  worth  $23  per  ton.  There 
are  but  very  few  calves  raised  here.  One 
cattle  dealer  here  ships  on  an  average  50 
calves  a  week.  d.  w 

Granby,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AGENTS  100|j>RgFIT 

13  In  One 


Just  out. 

Patented.  New  Useful  Combination 
Low  priced.  Agents  aroused.  Sales  easy.  Every  homo  need 
tools.  Here  are  15  tools  In  one.  Essex,  Co.,  N.  Y.  agent  sold  10 
first  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  sold  50  to  fellow  workmen 
Big  snap  to  hustlers.  Just  write  a  postal — say :  Give  mo  specie 
confidential  terms.  Ten-Inch  sample  free  if  you  moan  business 
THOMAS  MEG.  CO.,  5865  Wayne  Street,  DAYTON,  OHI( 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
.  and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

I  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel  Sense"  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Boi  48  Qulncr,  III. 


■fATIj'f  f  DRILLING 
If  £/  \j  1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  In  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheel8oron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
eaiily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  PARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  Thesimpleit 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  Z3^'Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circnlai-  J, 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


F  armer  s’  F  avorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

often  add  25%  to  the  flow  of  milk  during 
winter  months.  Burn  any  fuel.  Capaci¬ 
ties  range  from  25  gal.  to  100  gal. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  money 
back.  IV rite  for  Catalog  with  Price-List. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  (;  Cortland,  N. V. 


The  Milk  Pail 

r  That  Keeps  Milk  Clean* 

Thispailkeepsoutthedirt  bain 

,  and  filth  that  get  in  at  mtlk- 
/  ingtime.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We  ' 

1  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy-  , 

\inen .  Price  92.60.  Sent  direct  l 
Lon  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not' 
AJound  at  your  dealer’s. 

^STERILAC  COMPANY' 

8  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


'-s\  / 1 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"How  f>  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk' 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
tio  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  18QD. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

You  are  certain  of  results  when  you  choose  Holsteins; 
their  characteristics  are  fixed  through  centuries  of 
selection  and  breeding  by  a  race  of  dairymen  whose 
object  has  been  to  produce  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  beef  and  milk  from  the  same  animal. 
They  breed  regularly  and  true  to  type  and  are  the  largest, 
most  vigorous  of  dairy  cattle,  the  greatest  yieklers  and  the 
most  economical  to  feed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt> 


SWINTE 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  ,  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

D  |Tn  If  CllllirC  Both  sexes;  Master- 
**  ■■  ■■  «  *  *  ■  ■■  v  piece  and  Longfellow 

breedings.  §10.00  and  §12.00.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS“S.”“f,Slers" 

weeks  old,  $9.00.  Registered,  S10.00.  MAPLE 
GLEN  POULTRY  FARM  MlLLEUTON,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains:  all  ages,  matod 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pnps,  Beagles  and  Foul  try.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pionrietor,  Mnrhlednle,  Conn. 


GIVEN 


A  Berkshire  or  Dnroc  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PENNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Fannettsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  and  Summer  PIGS  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Dr.  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 

LAROK  Jtl.KKSlIIHEH  AT  IlKillWOOli — PurInK  flit'll  of  t  lie  past 
live  years  wcliave  sold  more  reitistered  Berkshires  than  any 
other  breeder  in  the  United  States.  Tills  Is  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  American  Berkshire  Association,  We  have  over 
■100  registered  Berkshires  and  Invite  the  closest  Inspection. 
Special  offering  now  of  Service  Hoars  at  from  $2:.  up.  We  arc 
brooding  80  young  Sows  that  will  be  sold  showing  safe  with 
pig.  II.  C.  &  H.  It.  HARI’KNIHNG,  Duniikk,  N.  Y. 


QHELDON  FARM  registered  Duroes. 
O  Bred  ~ 


Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


nilDflPQ  the  **ig,  deep  fellows 

UUnUvw  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SIIENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Duroc  Swine  lows'.1'  bred*  fan 

Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Chickens,  Turkeys, Geese  and 
Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


0  1  P  PDAR  D|  RQ— BEST  we  have  ever 
■  liUi  UUnil  nuo  raised.  Six  weeks  old, 
$9.00.  Registered,  $10.00.  MAPLE  GLEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Millkrton,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES — Tile  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  countv  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FAR  CMI  C— 25  Chester  White  Boars,  weight 
■  Uil  OULC.  225  lbs.  each.  These  young  Boars 
are  sired  by  Sunny  Jim,  No.  15625.  the  greatest 
Chester  White  sire  of  to-day.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual.  Price  $25.00  each.  If  ordered  at  once. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 
C,  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chazy,  New  York, 


CHESHIRES 

the  butcher;  white  skin, 
^ tender,  juicy  meat,  well 
mixed  with  fat  and  lean.  Morninuside  Farm,  Sylvania.Pa. 


The  hog  which  pleases 
ten 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE-BULL  CALF-JERSEY 

From  a  splendid  sire.  Dam  is  a  40-lb.  daily  cow 
and  a  very  persistent  milker.  $20--F.  O.  B.  Regis¬ 
tered.  G.  S.  BASSETT,  Cooper’s  Plains.  N.  Y. 
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Q  TJ  A  LI  T  Y 

FOR  SALE-THREE  RICHLY  BRED  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS, 
BAMS  HAVING  YEARLY  AUTHENTICATED  RECORDS,  as  follows: 

Dam  of  No.  1,  8128.3  lbs.  milk  in  280  days, 

testing  527  lbs.  12  oz.  butter 
Dam  of  No.  2,  11265.3  lbs.  milk  in  365  days, 

testing  701  lbs.  12  oz.  butter 
Dam  of  No.  3,  12840.6  lbs.  milk  in  365  days, 

testing  803  lbs.  10  oz.  butter 
Write  for  description  and  prices,  or  come  and  see 
them,  visitors  always  welcome. 

E.  W.  Mosher,  “  BRIGHTSIDE,”  Aurora,  New  York 

Fnrolfa  Q+nok  Farm— KeKist’ered  Jersey  Bulls 
LUIcna  OlUbfi  I  aim  and  Heifers, 0  monthsto  2 
years  old.  Chester  White.  Poland  China  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Scotch  Collie  Pups  and  a  variety 
of  poultry.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FOR  9AI  F -REGISTE RED  JERSEYS— COWS, 
run  ohll  heifers  and  young  bulls; 

large  selection;  blue  ribbon  winners:  won  in  butter 
contests  Come  and  see  them.  Full  particulars  of 

DAVID  WALLACE,  Sopt.  Rumsonhill  Farm,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


l# 

Young 


wf  Have  a  Few... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

TH/XT  ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WOOOCREST FARM 

RtFTON,  N.  V. 


dale  Herd  of 


READY  FOR  SERWCE-®®® 

DE  KOL  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Semi  for  pedigree 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

m-'s-  holsteins 

are  bred  for  huge  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  ami  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

FOR  F~33  tuberculin  tested  grade  holstein 

run  OML.r.  HEIFERS;  1  to  3  years  old:  about  25 
of  them  to  freshen  between  now  and  Spring;  bred 
to  a  pure  bred  Holstein  Bull:  balance  not  bred; 
nicely  marked;  a  tine  lot.  R.  D.  LEE,  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  New  York. 


Breed  Up--Not  Down 


— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
Iniy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  l’a. 

FOR  9AI  F~T'vo  >Te,sey  Heifer  Calves  out  of 

I  Ull  OHLL  R.  of  Merit  bull,  and  a  few  Jer¬ 
sey  Cows.  Also  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  $1.00  each. 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

LAUREL  FARM 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing-  BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Producers 


market 

.  ,  ,  - „  -  how  to 

form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisvillo,  N.  Y. 


Dog  is  ancl  Ferrets 


PHI  I  IF  DM  DC -Fr0ln  imported  stock.  Females 

LMJLLIL  I  Ul  O  cheap.  NelsonBros.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

PPRCCTQ  FOR  SALE — Choice  stock.  Order  at  once 
l  LHIIL.IO  while  the  supply  lasts.  Prices— $3  per 
single  male.  $4  per  single  female,  $38  per  doz.  Send 
orders  to  KEEF E R  BROTHERS,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


Horses  and  UVIulei 


I7/YR  CAT  |7  -Having  to  buy  several  pair 
LJxxl-vl-/  mules,  we  will  sell  our 
Standard  Bred  and  Registered  Stallion  LORD 
DELAWARE  —  Nutwood  and  Wilks,  no  better 
stock.  Will  weigli  1,200  lbs.,  eight  years  old.  Will 
work  to  anything  on  the  farm;  can  trot  a  mile  m 
2:20  or  hotter.  He  is  sound  m  every  way.  For 
pedigree,  price  and  particulars  address 

CALEB  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefleld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
oii  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 

FORTY 
Stallions 
and  Mares 

Belgians  & 

Percherons 

Will  Arrive 
at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Dec.  21  or  22 

They  are  an  extra  fine  lot,  and  will  bo 
SOLD  BY  AUCTION  between  tlio 

1st  and  15th  of  JANUARY,  1912 

Everyone  that  wants  to  improve  his  stock  and  be 
up  to  date  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

COL.  G.  W,  CRAWFORD,  Prep.,  Newark,  Ohio 
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A  CONCRETE  FLOOR  “WRINKLE.” 

The  following  little  “wrinkle”  in  con¬ 
crete  stable  floor  construction,  while  not 
exactly  new,  does  not  seem  to  be  widely 
used.  A  depression  one  inch  deep  and 
12  to  15  inches  wide  is  made  in  the  con¬ 
crete  next  to  the  stanchions.  This  is 
done  by  sinking  an  inch  board  of  the 
desired  width  in  the  concrete  when  it 
is  first  laid,  and  removing  the  board  as 
soon  as  the  concrete  has  set  a  little, 
which  will  be  but  a  few  minutes.  This 
depression  becomes  filled  with  bedding, 
so  that  it  makes  no  objectionable  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  floor,  and  will  keep 
the  cows’  forefeet  from  slipping  when 
they  reach  out  after  feed. 

CHESTER  L.  MILLS. 


DOES  THIS  MEAN  YOU? 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  admitted 
that  the  right  bower  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  silo,  calling  Alfalfa  the  left, 
but  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  in  every 
section.  Questions?  How  can  a  man 
play  his  right  bower?  By  building  one 
of  course !  “But  I  can’t,  they  cost 
money.”  “I  haven’t  any  lumber,  pine 
is  all  gone.”  Yes,  but  there  are  silos 
and  silos.  What  is  a  silo?  It  is  an  air¬ 
tight  box,  barrel,  bin,  stone  jug,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  green  corn  fodder 
from  drying.  Now  you  haven't  any  pine, 
I  admit,  but  you  have  a  lot  of  scrub 
hemlocks  and  some  useless  elms  down 
in  the  pasture,  and  you  have  a  team,  and 
there  is  a  mill  three  miles  off,  and  you 
have  a  sled  and  a  cross-cut  saw  and  your 
parents  gave  you  muscles!  Just  have 
those  hemlocks  sawed  into  2  x  4s  even 
if  they  are  as  knotty  as  sin.  Then  cut 
those  elm  trunks  up  into  suitable  size 
and  have  them  sawed  into  four-inch 
plank,  and  then  resawed  into  one-half¬ 
inch  by  4-inch  battens.  Get  them  home 
and  allowed  to  dry  a  little.  Then  make 
a  concrete  foundation,  set  up  your  studs 
16  inches  on  centers,  and  tack  your 
first  layer  of  battens  on  the  inside, 
breaking  joints  with  every  one,  mean¬ 
while  wrapping  a  reel  of  fence  wire 
around  the  outside.  Put  on  a  coat  of 
hot  gas  tar  to  the  face  of  the  battens 
and  tack  on  another  layer  lapping  the 
cracks.  Ditto  with  the  third  layer. 
Then  you  have  an  impervious  veneered 
circular  wall  bound  with  hoops  of  wire 
outside  and  stronger  than  a  beer  keg. 
Bend  bevel-edged  light-weight  siding 
around  the  silo  over  the  wires,  paint  it 
with  kerosene  and  Venetian  red,  and 
there  you  are.  Now  what  did  this  cost 
you?  Your  time  to  get  the  stuff  out, 
the  saw  bill,  a  few  bags  of  cement,  the 
nails  and  the  tar  and  the  wire,  the  sid¬ 
ing  and  a  carpenter’s  time  for  a  couple 
of  days  plus  yours.  Now  if  you  are 
the  man  minus  the  silo  and  plus  the 
scrub  hemlocks  and  the  elms,  just  put 
on  your  thinking  cap  and  get  a  move  on 
in  time  for  next  year!  Just  think  you 
can  do  it  and  it’s  half  done.  j.  d. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  November  28-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Ames,  Iowa,  Jan¬ 
uary  2-13. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Meetings,  New  York, 
January  11. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan¬ 
uary  2-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  H., 
January  4-Mnrch  8. 

Farmers’  Week,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Indiana,  January  8-13. 

Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  January  10. 

Vermont  Dairymen’s  Ass'n,  Burlington, 
January  9-11. 

Farmers’  Week,  College  Park,  Md.,  Janu¬ 
ary  8-15. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion.  Urbana,  Ill.,  January  15-27. 

Live  Stock  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
January  16-18. 

New  Hampshire  Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Jan¬ 
uary  17-18. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Ass'n,  Unity  Hall, 
Hartford,  January  17-18. 

Conventions,  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  and 
Horticultural  Associations,  Duquesne  Gar¬ 
den.  Pittsburgh,  January  15-20. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show, 
January  16-19. 

School  for  Housekeepers,  Urbana,  Ill., 
January  15-27. 


N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  January  17-19. 

Farmers’  Week.  Canton.  N.  Y„  School  of 
Agriculture,  January  22-27. 

Alabama  Horticultural  Society,  Jasper, 
Ala.,  January  25-27. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  Marietta,  O.,  January, 
23-26. 

Minnesota  Short  Course,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Durham,  N.  II.,  January 
20-February  3. 

St.  Lawrence  Poultry  Show.  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  January  30- February  2. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6-9. 

Ohio  Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Columbus,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8-9. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Hart¬ 
ford.  February  7. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va..  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School,  Lyndon  Ctr., 
Vt..  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  February  19-24. 

Farmers’  Week,  Burlington,  Vt.,  February 
19-24. 

Poultry  Convention,  Amherst,  Mass., 
March  5-8. 

Farmers’  Week,  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
11-15. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Madison,  Wis., 
January  30-Februar.v  9. 


Laying  Hens  Are 
Money  Makers 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  by  the  use  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  you 
can  have  plenty  of  eggs  even  when  prices  are 
highest  and  busy  hens  pay  big.  A  small  dose  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  added  to  the  feed 
will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Try 

Drafts,  Poultry 
yT^S^'^Rcgulator 

on  all  your  hens.  Or  if  you  want  to  make  a 
more  careful  test,  give  it  to  a  few  for  a  month, 
then  compare  results.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
doubles  the  nutritive  value  of  the  feed  by 
keeping  the  digestion  in  perfect  condition. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund  purchase 
price  if  you  do  not  find  Pratts  Preparations 
pay  a  handsome  profit.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  it,  write  us. 

2Slb.  frails  $2.50.  Also  in  smaller  backages 
and  100  lb.  bags. 


Pratts  Roub  Cure  in  25c.  and  50c.  pack¬ 
ages  is  economical  to  use  and  pre¬ 
vents  and  cures  this  terrible  disease. 

Ask  for  free  coby  1912  edition  Poultry  Book. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  55  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pratts  Animat  Regulator  is 

the  great  stock  tonic. 


Send  the  Coupon  Below  for 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery’s  Grand  Free 

HORSE-TRAINER’S 
PROSPECTUS ! 


This  book,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  "King  of  Horse  Trainers  and 
Horse  Tamers,”  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  his  eventful  career;  points 
the  way  to  success  as  a  practical  Horse  Trainer;  explains  the  Beery 
System  ;  gives  many  examples  of  men  who  are  now  repeating  the  very 
feats  with  which  the  great  horseman  won  the  applause  of  vast  audi¬ 
ences  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  owner  of  an  unmanageable  horse  or  colt  should  send  for  this 
book.  Everyone  who  loves  horses  should  learn  the  secret  of  subduing 
and  controlling  the  wildest  horses  without  the  use  of  whips,  cruel  “curb 
bits”  and  other  instruments  of  torture.  Every  man  who  is  looking  for 
a  profession  that  pays 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home 

xrpli|-«  p1  should  learn  how  hundreds  are 
A  making  big  money  as  profes¬ 

sional  Horse  Trainers  with  the  aid  of  the  simple,  safe,  humane 
Beery  System.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  Emmett  White,  of 
Kalona,  Iowa,  who  has  followed  the  Beery  System  and  become  a 
professional  Horse  Trainer.  Mr.  White  says :  “I  would  not  take 
{500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  success 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and  an  automo¬ 
bile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught  by 
your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  profession." 

Do  You  Own  a  Balky,  Tricky,  Scary,  Vicious  Horse? 

If  so.  don’t  get  rid  of  the  horse— get  rid  of  Its  bad  habits!  The  minute 
such  horses  are  thoroughly  mastered  and  trained  their  value  is  doubled 
or  trebled.  Prof.  Beery  teaches  you  to  master  any  hors'e  and  make  him 
valuable,  useful,  salable. 

Priceless  Facts  from  World’s  Master  Horseman 

Having  retired  from  the  arena.  Prof.  Beery  is  devoting  his  life  to  teaching 
others  how  to  duplicate  his  marvelous  achievements. 

He  writes  from  experience,  in  a  simple,  direct  style,  without  boasting,  yet  you 
realize  that  he  is  a  veritable  wizard — one  who  knows  more  about  the  nature  oj 
horses  than  any  other  living  man. 

Thousands  Are  Now 
Making  Money  by  the  “Beery  System” 

Today  ho  can  point  you  to  thousands  of  men— yes,  and  a  number 
of  women!- who  are  making  all  kinds  of  money  by  training  horses, 
bronking  colts,  giving  exhibitions,  buying  up  cast-off  "tricksters"  and 
••mnn-killers,”  taming  and  training  them  and  re-selling-  at  high 
prices.  Prof.  Beery’a  lessons  are  Bimpie,  thorough  and  practical. 

A.  L.  Dickenson,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  writes:  *‘I  am  working  a  pair 
of  horses  that  cleaned  out  several  different  men.  I  got  them  und 
gave  them  a  few  lessons  and  huve  been  offered  $100  for  the  pair.  I 
bought  them  for  S1I0." 

F.  N.  Goux,  Ycrnon,  N.  Y.,  writes ;  *T  cannot  speak  in  high  enough  praise  of  your  instructions.  I  am 
at  present  handling  a  $1,000  horse.  People  bring  mo  horses  to  train  from  miles  around.” 

Roy  Fordyce,  041  Adams  Street,  Spokane,  Wash.,  says:  **I  am  delighted  with  your  teachings.  Have 

trained  a  3- year-old  stallion  to  drive  without  a  bridle  or  lines. 
I  would  recommend  your  system  unqualifiedly  to  anyone.” 

Coupon  Gets  the  Book  ToirmeTnXut 

your  horse.  (22) 
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Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself — one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer’s.” 

EOODELL  CO.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  ISI.H. 


.  I  ~ . . .  1H11I  _ 

In  itsnatural  state  an  animal  eats  to  satisfy  hunger,  not  to  producefat.  Butin 
its  domesticated  condition,  quick  growth  and  abnormal  milk  supply  are  the  sole  pur¬ 
poses  in  view.  Now,  with  such  unnatural  conditions  a  breaking  down  or  at  least  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Then  again,  even  a  healthy  animal  wastes  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  through  non-digestion,  as  is  shown  frequently  by  whole  grain  in  the  manure.  The 
very  fact  that  hogs  can  be  fattened  on  the  grain  that  passes  through  the  other  stock  undigested  is  proof  of  wasted 
nutrition.  Saving  a  part  of  this  wasted  feed  by  improving  digestion  i3  known  as  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  Stock  Feeding. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 
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positively  saves  a  part  of  the  feed  that  naturally  would  be  wasted  by  the  healthy  animal,  and  corrects  di¬ 
gestive  disorders  due  to  heavy  feeding;  besides,  it  expels  the  worms  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments. 

Eighteen  years  on  the  market  has  firmly  established  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  as  the  necessity  to  profitable  feedingfor  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  and  besides,  every  ingredient  has  the  endorsement  of  our  best 
medical  writers.  Dr.  Hess  is  an  M.  D.  and  also  a  D.  V.  S. 
Now,  about  the  cost — One  additional  pound  of  pork  per  month 
or  an  extra  quart  of  milk  a  week  pays  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Our  proposition.  You  get  of  your  denier  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  at  $i.6oor  100  lbs.  at  $5.00.  (Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada 
and  extreme  West  and  South.)  Use  it  all  winter  and  spring.  If  it  don’t 
pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.  Every  pound  sold  on 
the  guarantee.  II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Free  trom  the  1st  to  the  10th  0!  each  month — Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailinganimals. 

96  page  Veterinary  book  free  for  the  asking.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  enclose  2c  stamp. 

HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland.  Ohio 

••V-  m\\' 


DR,  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.  This  splendid  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner  will  make  your  hens 
lay  better  and  help  you  trade  off  eggs  to  pay  the  family  grocery  bill.  Wards  off  cholera,  roup,  gapes  and  other  poultry  ail¬ 
ments.  Cost  hardly  worth  considering  a  penny  s  worth  to  feed  30  fowl  per  day.  Sold  under  written  guarantee. 
V/2  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c  ;  5  lbs.  60c  ;  12  lbs.  $1.25  ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  (Except  in  Canada  and  the 
extreme  West.)  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
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CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Hay,  ton,  .$15  to  $20,  not  much  sold  in 
this  dairy  section.  Ilogs,  5%  cents  live 
weight ;  cows,  grade,  $20  to  $60.  Kggs,  36 
cents  a  dozen.  Silage  and  manure  are  never 
sold.  Fowls  and  chickens  10  cents  a  pound; 
turkeys,  16  cents  live.  Milk  is  about  all 
taken  to  D.  R.  Stephens’  creamery  ;  we  are 
paid  for  what  butter  fat  there  is  in  the 
milk  monthly  the  highest  New  York  market 
price ;  one  cent  a  pound  premium  if  more 
than  25  cents  a  pound.  Apples,  bushel,  65 
cents ;  potatoes,  80  cents.  Buckwheat,  $1.40 
per  100.  These  are  not  auction  sale  prices, 
not  many  auctions  here.  C.  e.  b. 

E.  Smithfield,  Pa. 

I  have  just  finished  packing  and  shipping 
my  crop  of  10,860  barrels  of  apples — I  had 
6,500  in  1909,  7,200  barrels  in  1910,  and 
10,860  barrels  in  1911.  Most  of  my  crop 
Is  stored  in  New  York.  We  shipped  from 
the  station  about  20,000  in  1909.  26,474  in 
1910,  and  have  shipped  to  the  present  time 
26,279  and  are  still  shipping.  We  have  a 
large  fruit  bud  for  next  season.  We  raise 
more  apples  per  acreage,  and  the  number 
of  trees,  than  any  section  of  the  State. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  j.  j.  boaz. 

Loose  Timothy  hay  has  been  selling  for 
from  $15.50  to  $18  per  ton;  clover  nay 
from  $10  to  $12.  Corn  in  shock  (10  hills 
square)  from  60  to  84  cents  per  shock;  corn 
In  market,  55  cents  per  bushel.  No  wheat 
offered,  nor  oats.  Milch  cows,  ordinary 
grade,  $20  to  $35 ;  good  grade  cows,  $30 
to  $45 ;  good  grade  cows  fresh,  $50  to  $75  ; 
hogs,  $5  to  $7 ;  pigs,  50  to  65  pounds,  $4 
to  $5.  Horses,  heavy  draft,  $150  to  $175 
(same  would  have  brought  from  $65  to  $100 
more  a  year  ago)  ;  chunks  and  wagon 
horses,  $85  to  $125  ;  plugs  are  slow  at  any 
price.  Yearling  steers  and  heifers,  $11  to 
$14 ;  veal  calves,  six  to  seven  cents  per 
pound  ;  fat  cows,  two  to  four  cents  ;  sheep, 
old,  $1  to  $2  per  head  ;  younger  sheep  and 
lambs,  $2  to  $4  per  head.  Apples,  30  to  50 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  orchards.  Potatoes 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Butter  fat 
shipped,  36  cents  per  pound.  Eggs,  36  cents 
per  dozen.  Neither  silage  nor  manure  is 
sold  here.  J.  c.  w. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  $20,  No.  2,  $18.50  per 
ton  ;  clover  hay,  $15  to  $18 ;  straw,  wheat 
and  oat,  $5  ;  corn,  new,  60  cents,  old,  80 
to  90  cents  bushel ;  oats,  50  cents ;  wheat, 
90  cents.  Live  stock,  good  fat  steers,  five 
cents  a  pound  ;  hogs  six  and  three-quarter 
cents ;  no  sheep  here.  Feeds  of  various 
kinds  are  extremely  scarce  in  this  vicinity, 
so  that  prices  cannot  continue  long  at  these 
figures.  Potatoes  are  short  crop  in  this 
State,  now  selling  around  $1  and  up.  Milk 
Is  mostly  shipped  to  our  cities,  price  paid 
according  to  quality.  l.  m.  g. 

Kirkersville,  O. 

The  sudden  and  severe  and  continual 
Winter  works  discomfort  to  many  and  has 
caused  some  losses,  but  these  will  be  ten 
times  discounted  by  resultant  benefits. 
Principal  of  these  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
killing  of  the  grasshopper  eggs  which  must 
have  filled  the  soil,  and  which  would  have 
given  us  a  destroying  pest  next  year  had 
this  been  a  mild  and  dry  Winter.  These 
are  not  the  migratory  hoppers  which  many 
years  ago  darkened  the  air  in  swarms. 
They  have  not  been  known  for  a  generation. 
But  the  common  grasshoppers  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  menace.  Should  there  be  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  warm  Winters  they  become  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  do  immense  damage.  Some 
localities  are  worse  than  others.  They 
travel  but  little,  and  toward  the  east.  A 
sandy  dry  creek  bed  or  a  graded  railroad 
track  will  hold  them  back.  a.  b. 

Kansas. 

Prices  on  farm  products  run  as  follows : 
New  milch  cows,  $45  to  $60  ;  dry  cows,  $20 
to  $30;  pork,  7%  cents  a  pound;  hay,  per 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  butter,  per  pound,  35 
cents;  potatoes,  bushel,  95  cents  •  to  $1; 
apples,  barrel,  $2  to  $3;  milk,  $1.65  at 
farm,  $1.75  at  factory;  dressed  veal,  12 
cents;  live  veal  calves,  seven  cents;  chick¬ 
en,  dressed,  18  to  20  cents;  chickens,  live, 
10  to  12  cents ;  silage  and  manure  not  sold. 

Colchester,  Vt.  a.  s.  m. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Weak  Back. 

I  have  an  elglit-year-old  mare  that  drags 
hind  feet  when  backing,  stands  with  legs 
spread,  and  when  reaching  down  to  drink 
lowers  hindquarters  and  keeps  shifting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  She  humps 
her  back  when  pulling  hard.  Mare  is  with 
foal ;  have  had  her  five  years.  There  was 
something  wrong  when  I  bought  her,  but 
did  not  know  it.  What  is  the  matter  and 
Is  there  any  cure?  I  have  three  months’ 
old  mare  colt  with  a  rupture  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  at  the  navel.  What  shall  I  do 
for  it?  w.  p.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  condition  may  have  come  from  a 
severe  sprain  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins 
and  treatment  does  no  good.  Recovery  is 
gradual  if  the  animal  is  pastured  or  lightly 
worked.  As  she  is  in  foal  medicines  should 
not  be  given.  The  tendency  is  for  a  small 
umbilical  hernia  to  disappear  without  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  colt  grows.  To  hasten  this, 
blister  the  enlargement  with  cerate  of  can- 
tharldes  once  a  month.  If  it  increases  in 
size  have  a  veterinarian  operate  or  put  on 
wooden  clamps.  a.  s.  a. 

“Hollow  Horn.” 

What  kind  of  a  disease  is  hollow  horn 
in  cattle?  I  have  a  Red  Polled  cow  that 
was  sick  with  it  and  came  very  near  losing 
her.  One  of  the  principal  symptoms  is 
cold  horns  with  the  hair  standing  away 
from  said  horns  as  far  as  it  can  get.  My 
cow  never  had  any  horns,  but  she  was  de¬ 
cidedly  sick  just  the  same ;  rough  hair  and 
no  appetite,  etc.  l.  N.  s. 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  “hollow 
horn.”  The  horns  of  all  adult  cattle  are 
hollow.  In  chronic  or  malignant  catarrh 
pus  may  work  its  way  into  the  hollow  of 
the  horn.  This  fact  perhaps  led  to  the 
naming  of  the  mythical  disease  in  question. 

A  polled  cow  might  suffer  from  catarrh, 
but  of  course  could  not  have  “hollow  horn.” 
"Hollow  belly”  is  quite  common,  however, 
and  means  semi-starvation,  which  would 
cause  staring  coat,  tight  hide,  weakness 
and  emaciation.  There  is  nothing  in  your 
description  that  would  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  ailment  present.  1 


Garget;  Stifle  Lameness. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  eight  years  old.  Last 
Spring  or  early  Summer  one  of  the  rear 
quarters  of  her  udder  began  to  swell  and 
became  quite  hard  and  sore.  I  bathed 
it  well  with  hot  water  and  rubbed  it  with 
hot  lard,  but  it  kept  on  getting  worse  ana 
at  last  it  broke  and  a  lot  of  matter  came 
out  of  it.  I  washed  it  with  disinfectant 
and  after  a  time  it  got  better  and  healed 
up,  but  would  break  open  again  and  a 
little  pus  would  run  out  of  it.  I  con¬ 
sulted  a  veterinary  and  he  said  to  syringe 
it  with  peroxide.  I  have  done  so  but  it 
still  continues  to  heal  up  and  break  open 
again  with  a  little  matter  running  out 
of  it.  This  cow  is  due  to  calve  now. 
What  can  I  do  for  her?  I  was  feeding  her 
a  quart  of  gluten,  a  quart  of  cotton-seed 
and  three  quarts  bran  when  she  was  milk¬ 
ing  well.  2.  I  also  have  a  horse  nine 


years  old :  I  bought  him  In  May.  He 
weighs  about  1,200  pounds,  had  a  sore 
stifle  when  -I  got  him  and  he  still  continues 
to  be  sore  on  it.  He  works  all  right  but 
if  trotting  he  goes  lame  on  it.  I  had  a 
veterinary  see  him  and  he  advised  painting 
the  stifle  with  iodine,  which  T  did.  The 
stifle  does  not  seem  sore  to  touch,  but  the 
inside  of  the  leg  does.  I  also  used  a  lini¬ 
ment.  What  can  I  do  for  it?  J.  w.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Ten  days  after  the  cow  calves  have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  may  be  present.  If  she 
proves  to  be  free  from  the  disease  better 
dry  her  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  sell  her 
to  the  dealer  for  immediate  slaughter,  ft 
does  not  pay  to  keep  such  a  cow  for 
dairying  as  the  condition  of  the  udder  Is 
Incurable.  2.  Have  the  stifle  puneture-flrea 
and  blistered  by  a  graduate  veterinarian 
If  you  cannot  hav''  this  done  blister  the 


Joint  once  a  month  with  cerate  of  ean- 
tha  rides.  Chronic  stifle  disease  is  prac¬ 
tically  incurable;  so  it  may  be  that  the 
treatment  will  not  succeed.  a.  s.  a. 


Feeding  Young  Calf. 

A  milkman  near  Boston  advises  as  soon 
as  the  calf  is  born  to  tie  it  in  front  of 
cow.  Milk  and  feed  same  to  cow,  a  few 
minutes  after  calving.  Then  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  give  cow  a  feed  of  warm 
shorts  and  water.  The  calf  gets  his  first 
meal  at  next  regular  milking.  The  calf 
never  sucks  the  cow  ;  it  is  taught  to  drink. 

Massachusetts.  h.  c. 

This  milkman  knows  his  business — no 
doubt  about  it.  This  plan  is  now  followed 
with  great  success  by  some  of  the  best 
dairymen  in  the  country. 
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It  tells  all  about  it. 


A  Few  of  the  Subjects 
Covered  in  this  Book 

How  the  President’s  Turkey  is 
shipped. 

All  shipments  carefully  made. 
Why  the  Yose  Turkeys  are  in  de¬ 
mand. 

Rhode  Island  Turkeys  havea  nutty 
flavor. 

Farmers  are  taught  best  methods. 
The  industry  on  the  decline. 

How  the  eggs  are  set. 

Is  **  Shooting  the  Red  ”  a  myth  ? 
How  sickness  is  prevented. 

How  Turkeys  should  be  marketed. 
Introducing  new  blood. 

The  hatch  must  not  be  disturbed. 
The  first  feeds  for  young. 

Weights  and  ages  for  breeding. 
Feeding  breeding  stock. 

How  the  Turkeys  are  fattened. 
Killing  and  dressing  for  market. 
Best  month  for  hatching. 

Some  facts  about  mating. 
Distinguishing  the  sexes. 

The  Turkey  egg  record. 

Handling  eggs  and  hatching. 

The  various  breeds  of  Turkeys. 


"Supplies  Them 
Tells  You  How 

_  For  thirty  years  or  more,  Horace  Vose,  of  Westerly, 

R.I.,  has  supplied  Thanksgiving  turkeys  for  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  at  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  induced  Mr.  Vose  to 
tell  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success  in  turkey  raising,  so 
that  every  farm  home  in  the  land  may  know  of  the  chance  there 
is  to  make  some  money  on  the  side. 

Turkey  Secrets 

Gives  the  Facts 

It  has  pictures  of  the  beautiful  thirty-six  and  forty  pound  birds  shipped  the 
Presidents,  one  after  another — Grant,  Garfield,  Harrison,  Cleveland, 
McKinley,  Roosevelt — and  a  picture  of  the  noble  bird  which  graced 
President  Taft’s  table  Thanksgiving  Day,  191 1,  photographed  a  short 
while  before  as  he  led  his  flock  over  the  Rhode  Island  hills. 

Is  it  not  startling  to  know  that  there  are  not  half  as  many  turkeys  in 
the  United  States  today  as  there  were  ten  years  ago?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  turkeys  are  high,  that  they  are  one  of  the  best  paying  crops 
there  is?  If  you  already  are  raising  turkeys,  you  must  have 
“TURKEY  SECRETS,”  for  you  will  want  to  know  how  Horace  Vose 
does  it  so  successfully.  If  you  have  no  turkeys  on  the  farm, 
“TURKEY  SECRETS”  will  point  out  the  way  to  success. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  which  this  book  helps  you  to  avoid.  If  you 
follow  Horace  Vose,  you  cannot  fail. 

A  FARMER’S  CASH  CROP 


Turkey  raising  is  not  a  back-yard  business  ;  it  cannot  be  done  on  a 
village  lot,  but  every  farm  should  have  its  flock  of  money  makers.  One 
reason  turkey  raising  in  Rhode  Island  is  going  backwards  is  said  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  grasshoppers  and  insect  life.  When  you  own  a  flock  of 
turkeys,  you  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone— keep  the  insect  pests  down 
and  line  your  pocketbook  with  profits  from  the  turkeys. 

It  is  our  object  to  supply  at  all  times  RELIABLE  information  on  all  poultry  and  farming  topics.  We 
believe  this  remarkable  book  should  be  read  by  every  farmer,  and  we  have  therefore  arranged  to 
supply  it  in  the  following  extraordinary  offer  : 

TURKEY  SECRETS”  at  once,  postpaid,  and  Cl  A  A  Farm  Journal,  130  N.  Clifton  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

'nrm  Jrmrnfll  fr>v  four  full  vpars  Lnth  for  iIk-L. vv  &  G-ntlemen:— Enclosed  is  $1.00,  for  which  send  me  your  book 

“Turkey  Secrets”— and  put  me  on  your  list  to  get  FARM 
JOURNAL  for  four  years. 


Farm  Journal  for  four  full  years,  both  for 

“TURKEY  SECRETS’  ’  will  equip  you  for  a  highly  profitable  business, 
and  Farm  Journal  will  be  of  real  money-making  and  money-saving 
value  to  you.  It  treats  of  every  branch  of  farming  in  a  crisp,  bright, 

E  radical  way,  which  makes  it  the  most  readable,  as  well  as  the  most 
el  of  ul  farm  paper  published.  It  is  the  welcome  monthly  visitor  in 
800,000  homes,  and  is  equally  well  loved  by  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  your  family,  and  you’ll  get  more  enter¬ 
tainment  and  downright  value  out  of  it  than  any  other  paper  you  read. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  130  North  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name- 


Post  Office. 


R.F.D. 


.State . 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  wo  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘■•protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  wpight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  Shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Feeding  Ration  for  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  cows?  We  have  plenty  of  hay,  and  are 
in  a  position  to  buy  the  right  kind  of 


grain. 

Massachusetts. 

F. 

Digestible 

B.  T. 

Dry 

Pro- 

Carb 

18  lbs.  mixed  hay 

matter 

tein 

&  fat 

and  clover  .... 

4  lbs.  dried  brew- 

15.66 

1.116 

S.28 

ers’  grains  .... 

4  lbs.  dried  beet 

3.68 

.832 

1.752 

pulp  . 

3.744 

.272 

2.616 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed 

1.80 

.464 

1.398 

Nutritive  ratio  1 

24.884 

:5.2. 

2.684 

14.046 

This  combination 

makes  a 

good,  well-bal- 

a  need  ration  which  will  produce  a  large 
llow  of  milk  economically.  We  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  your  mixed  hay  contains  some 
clover,  but  if  it  does  not  you  should  substi¬ 
tute  cotton-seed  meal  for  the  gluten  feed 
mentioned.  This  ration  is  intended  for  a 
1,000  pound  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk,  but 
of  course  the  quantity  allowed  for  each 
cow  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  of  each  cow  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving,  c.  s.  G. 

Milk  Ration. 

Give  the  best  ration  to  feed  for  milk 
from  the  following  fodder :  Cornstalks, 
Timothy  and  clover  hay,  oats  cut  green 
lor  hay.  Also  I  have  bran,  ground  oats 
and  will  have  ground  corn  and  cob.  With 
milk  at  .$1.80  per  100.  will  it  pay  to  buy 
feed  at  prices  quoted  per  100 :  Gluten. 
$1.65 ;  cotton  seed,  $1.65 ;  oil  meal.  $2.10. 
If  so,  please  give  right  portion  to  feed  per 
cow.  J-  g. 

New  York. 

With  such  feeds  as  mixed  Timothy  and 
clover  hay,  oat  hay  and  cornstalks,  for 
roughage,  you  will  require  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  protein  in  the  grain  ration  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  this  element  in 
the  roughage.  Whether  it  will  pay  or  not 
is  a  question  I  cannot  answer;  but  if  you 
are  making  a  profit  from  your  herd  at  the 
present  time,  after  paying  all  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  reasonable  wages  for  yourself,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  you  are  keeping  good 
cows  which  would  yield  even  a  greater 
profit  if  you  will  feed  them  a  properly 
balanced  ration.  If.  however,  you  are 
losing  money  on  your  present  herd  and 
method  of  management,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  milking  qualities  of  your 
herd  before  any  profitable  returns  can  be 
expected.  For  the  production  of  a  large 
flow  of  milk  you  should  provide  some  form 
of  succulent  feed  such  as  silage,  mangels, 
cabbage  or  dried  beet  pulp.  Then  with 
your  home  grown  fodder  and  hay  you 
should  feed  about  2%  pounds  of  each 
cotton-seed  meal  and  dried  distillers’  grains 
mixed  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
ground  oats,  bran  and  corn  and  cob  meal, 
equal  parts,  which  you  have  on  hand. 
This  will  make  an  average  of  about  10 
pounds  of  grain  for  ?ach  average  cow.  Of 
course  this  should  be  fed  in  two  feeds, 
morning  and  evening,  the  quantity  vary¬ 
ing  according  to  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  cow  and  the  amount  of  milk  she 
is  giving.  If  you  feed  dried  beet  pulp  for 
succulence  it  may  be  substituted  for  a  part 
of  the  mixed  grain.  c.  s.  g. 

Rations  for  Cow  and  Heifer. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  amount  of 
grain  for  a  growing  heifer  three  montns 
old.  It  is  getting  corn  fodder  and  six 
quarts  skim-milk  daily,  but  I  wish  to  give 
it  enough  feed  to  keep  growing  right  along. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  which  freshened  three 
months  ago,  and  I  took  calf  away  from  her 
at  two  weeks  old.  At  the  time  she  gave  10 
quarts  daily,  and  she  has  now  come  down  to 
four.  Many  say  that  that  breed  of  cows 
are  not  supposed  to  give  any  quantity  of 
milk  for  the  reason  that  it  is  rich  in  but¬ 
ter  fat.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  least 
amount  of  milk  that  is  to  be  expected  of  an 
ordinary  Jersey  in  order  to  get  at  least 
even  returns  for  the  cost  of  her  keeping,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  amount  of  grain  given  in 
order  to  bring  the  flow  of  milk  back?  We 
have  dry  fodder,  bran,  eornmeal.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  m.  l.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  directions 
as  to  the  amount  of  feed  for  a  three-months- 
old  calf,  as  this  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
decided  by  the  person  who  does  the  feeding, 
taking  into  consideration  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  calf  and  its  ability  to  eat 
hnd  digest  the  feed  given.  Corn  fodder  Is 
too  coarse  and  hard  to  digest  for  a  calf  or 
this  age,  so  you  will  do  better  to  provide 
some  good  fine  early-cut  mixed  hay  or 
clover,  preferably  Alsike.  You  should  also 
start  feeding  a  little  grain,  which  may  be 
a  mixture  of  wheat  middlings,  eornmeal  and 
linseed  meal.  Feed  only  a  handful  of  this 
grain  mixture  at  first,  and  increase  very 
gradually  as  the  calf  increases  in  size. 

Your  Jersey  cow  should  give  more  than 
four  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  her  rapid 
decrease  is  probably  due  to  improper  feed 
and  care.  Dry  fodder  and  dry  grain  are 
not  very  conducive  to  a  large  flow  of 
milk,  without  the  addition  of  some  form  of 
succulence.  Silage  and  dried  beet  pulp  are 
the  best  feeds  for  this  purpose,  but  if 
neither  one  is  available,  oil  meal  will 
partly  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  would 
recommend  a  grain  mixture  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one 
pound  gluten  feed,  two  pounds  wheat  bran, 
and  four  pounds  dried  beet  pulp.  With¬ 
out  the  beet  pulp  the  bran  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  foul  pounds  and  one  pound  of 
oil  meal  added.  You  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  bring  the  flow  of  milk  back  to  what 
it  was  when  cow  was  fresh,  but  by  care¬ 
ful  feeding,  beginning  with  about  six 
pounds  per  day  of  the  above  mixture,  you 
ought  to  secure  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  flow  of  milk.  c.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Grade  Jerseys. 


My  cows  are  grade  Jerseys ;  by  last  of 
February  they  will  all  be  fresh.  I  have  a 
silo  full  of  silage  from  Eureka  corn  cut 
when  in  the  dough,  or  thick  milky  stage, 
and  realizing  that  hay  would  be  scarce  I 
drilled  in  Eureka  corn  3x6,  and  have  a 
nice  lot  of  fodder  full  of  soft  ears,  bright 
and  nice,  which  I  will  run  through  cutter, 
cutting  one-half  inch.  This  I  shall  have  to 
feed  instead  of  hay.  I  can  buy  nearly 
every  kind  of  grain  from  the  feed  dealers  ; 
cows  producing  from  5.000  to  7.000  pounds 
of  milk,  and  the  last  time  tested  was  some 
tenths  over  four  per  cent.  Bran  costs  me 
here  $1.45  per  100  :gluten,  $1.65  ;  cotton  seed 
$1.85;  stand  and  middlings,  $1.55;  corn- 
meal,  $1.65;  hominy.  $1.65;  brewers’  grains, 
$1.85 ;  standard  middlings,  $1.55 ;  corn- 
I  am  selling  my  milk  to  a  peddler  at  four 
cents  per  quart,  year  around.  I  would 
naturally  want  a  large  flow,  but  do  not 
wish  to  feed  so  I  will  ruin  my  cows,  if  that 
is  possible.  No  hay  is  used  ;  Eureka  corn 
silage  and  Eureka  corn  fodder,  with  what¬ 
ever  grain  ration  will  be  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  best.  f.  a.  s. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  formula, 
compounded  from  the  feeding  stuffs  men¬ 
tioned,  and  taking  into  consideration  your 
local  prices  for  same : 

Digest- 


40 

lbs.  silage . 

Dry  ible 

Matter.  Protein. 
8 . 40  . 36 

Carb. 
&  Fat. 
5.16 

32 

lbs.  cut  corn  fod¬ 
der  . 

6.96 

.30 

4.476 

3 

ibs.  wheat  bran. 

2.65 

.366 

1.359 

3 

lbs.  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  . . . 

2.76 

.624 

1.314 

2 

lbs.  cotton-seed 
meal  . 

1.84 

.744 

.  88S 

1 

lb.  gluten  feed. . . 

.90 

.232 

.699 

23.51 

2.626 

13.S96 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :5.3. 

Your  prices  for  feed  are  rather  high,  es¬ 
pecially  the  dried  brewers’  grains,  which 
you  could  buy  in  car  lots  at)  a  considerable 
saving.  c.  s.  g. 


A  Lauson  engine  comes  that 
way  and  stays  that  way  because 
exceptional  care  in  materials 
and  workmanship  is  shown  thruout. 

LAUSON  “FROST  KING” 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

are  guaranteed  O.  It.  or  money  back.  Made  in 
sizes  1  H.  P.  to  75  H.  P.  and  every  engine  develops 
more  than  its  rated  H.  P.  No  blockingorbracing  is 
needed  when  running,  as  each  engine  is  balanced 
and  carefully  tested  before  shipping.  Writefor  cat¬ 
alog.  State  power  needed. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON 
MFG.  CO. 

218  Northwest  St. 
New 

*  Holstein, 
Wis. 


1  I  TO 
r25  H.P. 


1  Yz  Horse  Power 
For  lYz  Hours 
For  ly2  Cents 


We  know  this  Cailie  Perfection  Special  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  the  greatest  engine  value  on  the  market. 
Built  by  automobile  men  with  automobile  mach¬ 
inery-runs  economically  on  kerosene  or  gasoline— 
your  two  hands  the  only  tools  you’ll  need.  The 
simplest  construction  of  any  farm  power  plant — 
your  14-year  old  boy  can  take  care  of  it.  Made 
of  the  finest  material,  every  moving  part  works 
as  smooth  and  sweet  as  a  watch.  Our  free  book 
tells  liow'we  make  a  better  engine  at  a  lower  price 
than  our  competitors.  Write  for  free  book  and 
15-day  free  trial  offer. 

„  CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO. 

312  Second  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 

$48 

Complete  and 
Ready  to  Run 


The  Prize  Winners 

Use  United  States  Cream  Separators 

Throughout  the  country  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  is  gaining 
fresh  laurels  because  of  the  perfect  cream  which  it  separates.  The  smooth, 
velvety  U.  S.  cream  makes  the  first  premium  butter. 

No  other  cream  separator  equals  the  UNITED  STATES  in  the 

superiority  of  its  patented  skimming  device.  With  this  the  cream  particles  are 
thoroughly  extracted  in  a  perfect  unbroken  condition. 

That  is  why  the  U.  S.  users  have  this  year  won  such  first  prizes  as  these: 

$500  Silver  Cup 

offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Awarded  A.  G.  Scholes,  Townsend,  for  the 
Best  Creamery  Butter  at  Montana  State  Fair. 

First  Prizes  on  Creamery  Butter 

Ogden  Fair,  Utah,  Jensen  Creamery  Co.,  Ogden. 

Hamilton  Fair,  Mont.,  Bitter  Root  Creamery,  Stevensville* 
Missouri  Slope  Fair,  N.  D.,  Michaels  Creamery,  Judson. 

Valley  Fair,  Vt.,  W.  C.  Hall,  So.  Londonderry,  score  97%# 

Dairy  Sweepstakes 

Vermont  State  Fair,  L.  R.  Dana,  Pomfret,  score 

Dairy  Butter — First  Prizes 

Michigan  State  Fair,  D.  P.  Miller,  Almont. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Wm.  Brautigam,  Brighton. 

Virginia  State  Fair,  R.  S.  Hartley,  Youngsville,  Pa.,  score  96J^. 
Vermont  St.  Fair,  E.  H.  Hazen,  White  River  Jet.,  score  98  on  prints. 
Utah  State  Fair,  W.  H.  Smith,  Woods  Cross. 

The  United  States  Cream  Separator  is  superior  to  all  others  in  skimming, 
washing,  easy  running  and  durability.  Prices  reasonable.  Why  not  own  one ? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  country. 


NEW  MODERN”  LITTER  CARRIER 


The  Climax  in  Carrier  Construction 

SAVES  MONEY  EVERY  TIME 
ssa  Strongly  constructed  of  galvanized  iron. 

Watertight.  Double  trolleys.  All  parts 
extra  strong  and  will  last  a  lifetimo.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  700  to  1,000  pounds.  Size,  32  inches 
by  4a  inches,  by  12  inches. 

‘‘New  Modern”  liarn  Equipment. 
Litter,  Ensilage,  Platform  and  Merchandise  Car¬ 
riers  ;  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water-basins  and 
Covers,  Feed  Mangers,  Stable  Ventilators,  Adjust¬ 
able  Steel  Gates,  Trolley  Hoists,  Hog  Troughs  and 
Galvanized  Tanks. 

Free  Plans  and  Catalog 


Send  rough  sketch  of  your  barn  layout,  and 
we  will  make  free  plan  and  estimate 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Glor  Bros.  &  Willis  Mfg.Co.,  99  Main  St.,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Everything  for  the  Barn” 


$ 


Make  Your  Own  % 
Lumber  Don't  Buy  It  / 

7 


This  portable  machine 
cuts  2!, 500  feet  per  day 

with  6  H.P. 


Why 

buy  lumber  for 
your  farm  when  the 
r  price  of  one  carload  will 
pay  for  an  "American”  Saw 
Mill  with  which  you  can  cut 
a  carload  a  day  from  your  own 
grove?  Be  independent;  increase 
your  farm  income.  Make  your 
own  lumber;  use  what  you  need 
—  sell  what  is  left.  And  saw 
your  neighbor’s  timber  for  him, 
too,  at  good  profit.  “Mak¬ 
ing  Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot” 
is  a  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy.  Write 
to  our  nearest 
office. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettsto wn .  N .  J. 

,f)82  Terminal  Bldg.,  N.Y .  Chicago,  bavauuah,£i©w  Orleans 


;SS{ s 

msAi 


See  How  Much  We  Beat  Your  Dealer’s 
Price  and  EVERYBODY'S  Quality, 


T^ON’T  let  the  dealer  fool  you  on  price!  Don’t  let  any  one  humbug  you  on  quality!  Get  our  book. 

Sea  the  standards  of  harrow  value.  Compare  others  with  ours!  Note  liberal  terms  we  offer — 
30  days  free  trial,  no  money  down.no  deposit,  freight  paid,  cash  or  credit,  unlimited-time  guarantee 
and.  rock-bottom  factory  prices.  No  one  can  equal  Detroit-American  Quality.  First  genuine  tongueless  j 
disc— protected  for  17  years  by  patents.  Don’t  be  fooled!  You’ll  find  all  these  features  only  on  the  1 

Detroit-American  Tongueless  Disc 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory,  With  Hitch  Free 


The  only  all  steel  tongueless  disc  made. 
Practically  no  chance  of  breakage— no  re¬ 
pairs — no  delays— no  waiting  for  new  parts 
—no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide 
tires.  Steel  axle  is  high  arched  and  give' 
good  clearance.  Trucks  are  flexible.  Wheels 
pass  over  uneven  places  and  stones  without 
disturbing  balance.  Double  levers  —  each 
section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
hold-downs  enable  you  to  regulate  depth  of 
cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  together 
End  thrust  taken  up  by  hard  maple  ring 


Mail  Postal  2 


bearing.  Only  harrow  with  steel  separators  between 
blades.  Hitch  free— size  suited  to  harrow. 

Get  our  big  book  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  the  above  and 
many  other  features.  Detroit-American 
All  Steel  harrows  are  made  in  sixteen' 
sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16, 

18,  or  20  inch  blade  as  ordered  and  cut¬ 
away  style  if  desired.  Book  also  shows 
descriptions  and  prices  that  prove  great¬ 
est  values  in  manure  spreaders,  en¬ 
gines  and  cultivators.  Send  postal  now. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  1636  Hastings  St.,Detroit,MIch. 


The  Only  Reap 
Tongueless  Disc 
The  Only  All  Steel  Tongueless  | 
Disc— The  Only  Perfect  One. 


i 
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CYPHERS 


244  pages  practical,  money  making  suggestions  and  advice- 
latest  methods,  most  approved  plans  fully  explained — hints 
to  beginners,  etc.  It  also  pictures  and  describes  in  detail 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

Original  non-moisture  machines— self-regulating,  self-ventilat¬ 
ing — fireproof,  insurable.  “Cyphers  Com¬ 
pany  Service”  means  that  we  stand 
back  of  our  customers  after  they  have  bought 
their  goods,  with  personal  letter  and  free  bul¬ 
letin  help,  advice  and  suggestions — Insuring 
best  possible  success.  This  Service  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free t-  Cyphers  Company’s  custo¬ 
mers.  It  i  s  fully  described  in  our  big  free 
book  Bend  for  your  copy  today. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  33 
BufTal  ,  N.  Y.  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Til. 

Boston,  Maas.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oakland, Cal. 


fin  PmMrlMurabl*! 


Mandy  Lee 

The  Incubator 
ot  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 
Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new 
features— plain,  practical,  helpful. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COIVIF»A.IMY, 

1221  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


m 


'  The  onlyl 
Incubator  _ 

having  every  feature, 
recommended  by  Government', 
expert*  in  their  official  report,-' 
Bulletin  No.  236— double  walls  with 
dead  air  apace,  clear  top,  double  doors,  deepv. 

I  nursery  and  chick  tray.  etc.  Biggest  hatches,^ 
k  easiest  and  cheapest  to  ran.  , 

■60  days  free  trial,  freight  pre-  ! 
Ipaid.  5  year  guarantee.  Early 
Ichicks  bring  biggest  money.- 
f  Valuable  big  Incubator  book 
(free.  Write  today.  SURE. 

-  BATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

.Box.  44  .Fremont, Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubator$  JQ 


describes 

Wisconsin 

Box  11S 


and  Brooder  *0™ 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  cast  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  S*nd  for  it  today. 

Incubator  Co., 

Racine,  Wls. 


HBH  For  this  125  Egg 
C  N  AT  IONALIN- 
UW  W  CUBATOR  with 
■  RJH  6  Year  Moxey- 
back  Guaranty. 
Metal  encased, fire 
proof,  cold,  mois¬ 
ture  and  vermin 
proof.  Hotwater-Coppertank-Incu- 
bator  and  Brooder  together  $9.35. 
Write  for  new  booklet.. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO. 
112419th  St.,  RacIne.Wis. 


YOUR  HEHS  The  Story  of  25  Years 

YOUR  FARM 


with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs— 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money ;  te  11s  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  ont 

about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him¬ 
self — It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry  Lessons 


— to  Every  New  Customer! 

8EXD  A  POSTAL.  Get  Giloreefn  big  I 
book  FREE  and  also  his  facta  about  hia  1 
SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lessona  given  to  V 
buy  era  of 

Successful  'brooders5  I 

Start  right  for  biggest  proflta.  Write  to  I 

Po»  Moines  Incubator  Co. ,  qofleeondSt.,PegMolnes,ia. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Kggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  *EKI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

T.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass 

KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Wy-W  Keystone  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 
VdW  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
■W  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  IO  MarketSt.,  Camden. N.  J. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

With  STAHL’S 


YOU  don’t  need  experi¬ 
ence.  My  35  y  ears1  ex¬ 
perience,  and  STAHL’S 
EXCHLSIOR.themosf 
efficient  and  most  economic 
cal  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Hundreds  of  inen  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to 
$5,000  per  year  extra  and  easily  with  STAHI.’S 

EXCELSIOR.  You  _ 
can  do  it  too.  STAHL’S  EXCELSIOI 
hatches  the  largest  possible  percenter 
of  eggs  and  is  most  economical  to  operate* 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

“Raising  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  ’ 
Explains  why  STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR  with  its 
many  exclusive  features  is  tho  one  you  want. 
Geo. H. Stahl,  442  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  III- 


1877-1912 


The  Henyard, 


Hens  as  a  Side  Line. 

Our  books  show  that  this,  our  sixth 
year  with  poultry  as  a  side  issue,  has 
been  our  best  year.  Our  stock  on  hand 
November  1,  1910,  was  122  pullets,  five 
cockerels  and  104  yearlings.  We  sold 
20  yearlings  for  breeders  December  20, 
and  34  pullets  January  4,  so  the  egg 
yield  was  practically  from  172  birds. 
We  had  a  few  deaths,  six  or  eight, 
mostly  from  rupture  of  the  egg  organs, 
and  we  lost  about  the  same  number  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  wave.  We  set  incubator 
three  times,  1216  eggs;  hatched  922 
chicks.  These  have  grown  well  and 
have  had  no  disease,  but  figures  show  a 
loss  of  280.  We  lost  60  in  one  brood 
by  huddling  one  evening  in  half  as 
many  minutes,  and  probably  have  eaten 
25  cockerels,  the  remainder  of  the  loss 
we  charge  up  to  accidents,  crows,  cats 
and  hawks.  There  are  no  runts  or  un¬ 
derlings  in  these  large  broods.  We  took 
102  pullets  from  one  of  these  8x8 
houses,  and  every  bird  was  as  finely  de¬ 
veloped  as  birds  taken  from  a  house 
that  had  only  50  birds.  We  attribute 
this  fine  development  and  evenness  of 
growth  in  these  large  broods  largely  to 
their  always  having  feed  before  them. 
There  are  no  feeding  houses  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  chicks  following  you  about  the 
place,  and  a  few  bullies  getting  the  best 
and  most  of  the  feed. 

As  in  former  years  I  have  done  all 
the  work  after  my  day’s  work  as  en¬ 
gineer,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
1  hatcher  emptying  the  pails  of  grain  to 
the  layers  at  4  p.  m.,  and  about  an 
hour’s  work  a  day  for  a  month  with  the 
baby  chicks.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  our  account  beginning  No¬ 
vember  1.  1910,  ending  October  31,  1911. 
We  have  increased  our  stock  hv  24  pul¬ 
lets,  of  which  no  credit  is  given  to  this 
year’s  earnings.  Our  stock  now  on  hand 
consists  of  190  pullets  and  60  yearlings: 

Sold  Doc.  20.  20  hens.  2  cockerels.  .  $23.00 

Sold  Jan.  4.  34  pullets  at  $1.50...  51.00 
1.500  hatching  eggs  at  $5  per  100  75.00 

1.843  dozen  eggs .  529.91 

50  da.v-old  chicks  at  15  cents .  7.50 

110  pullets  at  $1.50 .  165.00 

100  hens  for  breeders  at  $1 .  100.00 

292  broilers  .  72.10 


Expenses. 

Feed  for  layers . $232.70 

Feed  for  growing  stock....  118.40 
Supplies  .  26.38 


$1,023.5T 


377.48 


Profit  .  $646.03 

No  credit  is  given  for  1200  eggs  in¬ 
cubated.  or  for  those  used  in  family. 

New  Jersey.  l.  b.  thatcher. 

A  Balanced  Hen  Ration. 

What  will  tho  following  food  mixture 
analyze?  Is  it  properly  balanced  for  hens? 
Two  parts  Alfalfa  meal  :  two  parts  wheat 
bran  ;  one  part  wheat  middlings ;  one  part 
oornmeal  :  one  meal  linseed  meal ;  one  part 
beef  meal:  one  part  granulated  bone;  one 
part  gluten.  Chickens  to  have  ample  green 
food  and  grain  in  addition;  M.  T.  M. 

Berwyn,  Md. 

Digestible 


Dpy 

Pro- 

Carb 

matter 

tein 

&  fat 

2 

lbs. 

Alfalfa  meal... 

1.84 

oo 

.846 

2 

lbs. 

wheat  bran .  .  .  . 

1.76 

.244 

.906 

T 

lb. 

middlings . 

.88 

.128 

.607 

i 

lb. 

cornmeal . 

.89 

.079 

.764 

i 

lb. 

linseed  meal  O.P 

.91 

.293 

.485 

i 

lb. 

beef  meal . 

.893 

.662 

.311 

i 

lb. 

granulated  bone. 

.74 

.1125 

.184 

i 

lb. 

gluten  feed . 

.90 

232 

.699 

8.813 

1.9705 

4.802 

Ratio  1  :2.4. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  ration,  having  a 
ratio  of  only  1  :2.4  while  laying  hens  re- 
ouire  a  ratio  of  about  1  :4.2  according  to 
the  standard.  It  would  therefore  be  advis¬ 
able  to  feed  plenty  of  cracked  corn,  oats 
i  and  wheat,  also  green  feed  such  as  mangels, 
cabbage  and  cut  clover.  When  hens  are 
laying  heavily  it  would  be  advisable  to 
Increase  the  beef  scrap  at  least  50  per  cent. 
The  middlings  should  also  be  Increased  100 
per  cent.  c.  s.  a. 

Cockerel  with  Imperfect  Tail. 

Is  a  cockerel  with  his  tail  lopped  on  one 
side  ail  right  to  breed  from?  Will  it  af¬ 
fect  the  chickens?  b.  j. 

New  York.. 

No.  he  is  not  fit  to  breed  from  ;  the  de¬ 
formity  might  affect  hut  part  of  the  chicks 
the  first  season,  hut  it  would  be  liable  to 
crop  out  in  the  descendants  more  or  less, 
for  years.  T  remember  breeding  from  a  fine 
male  that  hnd  one  slightly  crooked  toe,  and 
that  crooked  toe  showed  in  the  progeny 
for  several  years,  although  care  was  taken 
not  to  use  anything  as  breeding  stock  that 
showed  that  deformity.  You  cannot  use  too 
much  care  in  selecting  breeders. 

G.  A.  C. 

Cutting  Wing  Feathers. 

Does  it  interfere  with  a  hen’s  laying  to 
cut  her  wing  off  so  she  cannot  fly  over 
the  fence?  c.  s.  d. 

“Cutting  her  wing  off”  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  stop  her  laying ;  hut  probably  this 
man  means  only  the  trimming  of  the 
feathers  of  one  wing.  No.  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  laying  at  all.  Don’t  cut 
off  the  quills,  just  trim  them  close  to  the 
shaft  or  quill.  g'.  a.  c. 


There’s  Comfort,  Profit 
and  Economy  in  a  Concrete  Barn 

It  is  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  sanitary,  easily 
cleaned,  fireproof,  practically  everlasting.  Why  build 
any  other  way  ? 

T  riIT/1IIPORTLA.ND 
Llili  Hill  CEMENT 

Your  assurance  of  permanent,  absolute  satisfaction  in  all  your 
concrete  work  is  the  Lehigh  trade-mark  on  every  bag  or  barrel  of 
cement  you  buy.  It  is  the  recognized  standard  of  highest  quality. 
Don’t  accept  just  any  Portland  cement — ask  for  Lehigh  by  name. 

“The  Modern  Farmer” — a  handsomely  illustrated  instruction 
book  on  the  use  of  concrete — sent  free.  Just  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Allentown,  Pa. 


New  Rancocas  Hovers 

SACRIFICED 

Will  sell  Twenty  Rancocas'  Farm  Interna¬ 
tional  Hovers,  never  unpacked,  10#  less  cost- 
Also  twenty  used,  one  _ brooding,’;  20#  off. 
Will  pay  freight. 

C.  H.  BAKER,  M  OH  EG  AIM  LAKE,  N.  V. 


MONEYMAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  free  book,  full  of  practical 
nformatlon  oil  poultry  matters. 
Also  gives  full  description  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  early  maturing,  heavy  winter 
laying  Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks,  now 
united  with  the  great  Go  well  trap- 
nested  strain.  Day-old  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  breeding  birds, 
shipped  anywhere. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co. 

|iM!l  i 

wife 

< 

^GREIDER’S  FINE  POULTRY 

VL  Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred, 62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 

W  stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 

Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it’s  great— 

.  this  book— only  15  cents. 

*  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  0  8,  Rheema,  Pa. 

INfl  JR  A  TION~0ur  hot  water  custom  hatcli- 
111LUDtlliV/11  ing  plant  was  so  successful 
last  season  that  we  have  doubled  our  capacity, 
which  is  now  over  200,000  eggs.  Last  year  wo  had 
to  turn  away  over  1,000  eggs  a  day  for  a  period  of  4 
months,  as  our  Incubator  was  full.  Ovor  80  per 
cent  of  our  last  year’s  customers  have  already  en¬ 
gaged  spaco  in  our  Incubator  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Don’t  be  among  the  disappointed— engage 
your  space  now.  Our  Incubator  starts  on  Jan.  2d. 
Write  for  prices  and  information  any  way 
MAPLE  GLKN  POULTRY  FARM 
Millerton,  New  York 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  184* 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS 

and  Dark  Brahmas,  Single  Comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  ma¬ 
tured  Cockerels  and  yearling  Hens  from  $1.50  up¬ 
ward.  Bargain  list  gratis.  F.  M.  Prescott,  Riverdale,  N.J. 

Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  B02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


B 


ARRED  ROCKS.  Runner  Ducks,  Toulouse  Geese. 
Bred-to-lay  strains.  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CDCniAl  { BARRED  ROCKS  AND  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 

EUIHI.J  Pullets  $2.00,  Cockerels  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
AC  CCD  ]  Some  good  enough  for  exhibition. 
"I  iLil  l  and  ail  good  utility  stock. 

MINCH  KILOS.,  Route  2,  Bridgeton,  N.  j. 


DADDCn  RflPlf  Q  Exclusively— 25  Cockerels, 
UHnnCU  nUuIVu  Parks’ 200-egg  strain,  from 
$3.00  up.  Order  settings  for  Spring  delivery  now 
from  J.  A.  Fausner,  1258  84th  St.,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

C  A  T  I?  Bar.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and 
rVAIV  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerel*. 

Strong,  vigorous  breeders  of  quality .  Also  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Price  reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER  .  .  LANSDALE,  PA. 


Over  Thirty  Years *  Breeder 

Purebred  POULTRY,  DUCK  and  PIGS 

R.  T.  PATTERSON.  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS’^?  ,£ 

ing  and  vigor— trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 

$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  loboso,  Lickino  Co.,  Ohio. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS  ££&£& E'JPt  "SLS 

Will  make  excellent  breeders  and  show  birds.  All 
stock  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  F.  ANDREW,  Philadelphia,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  8  MACKENSEN.  Dept.  10,  Pheasaniry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Breeding  Stock  That  Is  Worth 

TURKEYS,  GEESE.  DUCKS  aod  CHICKENS.  Epps  in  seasoo. 

W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Jacobsbtjrg,  Ohio. 

0  f|  FOBS  $i. 00 — Leading  varieties.  62  breeds.  Prize  I’oul- 
/  U  try,  .Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Book  lei  free.  Large  illus. 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa- 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Extra  fine  Cockerels  ready  for  service,  $3.00  each. 
Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  tile  most 
fastidious.  Also  Choice  Indian  Kunner  Drakes, 
$2.00  each.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  bred  ' °toShlay!d  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Goldenkod  Farm,  Stewartsb  wn,  Pa. 

White  Holland  ToriteyrsiS&Ki* 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

Prices  low.  Mrs.  Robt.  T.  Davis,  Tally,  Virginia. 

Best  white  Holland  turkeys,  white  wyandnuocoek 

erels  and  Toulouse  Geese,  for  sale.  Ib  ices  low  for 

quality.  K.  SCH1EBEK,  It  FI)  a,  Bucyms.O. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

URE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Prize  winners. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


P 


PQULTR  YMEII“^SenJ  2c  stnmP  for  Illustrated 

EAST  OOHEGflL  WUt^‘flta'l”g1'i''-ffiinT«<',UM: 

BREEDING  COCKERELS-?;.^'",,™ 

horn  youngsters  of  exceptional  vigor  from  ht-ns  of 
excellent  egg  yields,  for  utility  purposes,  at  $2.00  to 
$5.00  each.  Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Millerton,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

BABY  CHICKS,  12c.  each— from  free  range— Selected 
Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  in  any  quantity. 
Sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  EGGS 
for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  CHAS.  It.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Jriie  Leghorn  type  and  from  the  heavy  laying 
Sterling  strain.  200  grand  utility  cockerels,  some 
good  enough  to  exhibit.  100  two-year  old  hens.  Write 
us.  W.  STERLING  &  SONS,  Cntchogue,  N,  Y. 

Cfinn  ^in6le'Combed  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
uUUU  Plymouth  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks, 
Bronze  Turkeys  and  Guinea  Hens  at 
right  prices.  Yearlings,  pullets,  cocks  or  cockerels. 
Order  at  once  for  best  selections.  Largest  success 
ful  poultry  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 
Agents  Cyphers’  Incubators. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Choice  lot  Yearling  Hens,  Early  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels;  any  quantity  , -it  attractive  prices:  bred-to-lay 
kind. _ SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fleminotoii,  N.  J. 

inn  YEARLING  white  leghorn  hens 

IUU  and  Pullets— White  Orpingtons,  White  Ply 
Rooks,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  E.  G.  TUCKER, 
Jefferson  County,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHHAS-^KM'SSirf% 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa 


W/HITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  Kollerstrass  strain 
"$1 .75  each;  R.C.  B.  Minorcas,  cockerels,  $1.25  each 
Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y 


THE  RURAL,  NEV/-YORKKR 


January  C, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


During  the  last  two  weeks  of  Decem¬ 
ber  we  did  not  receive  the  usual  per¬ 
centage  of  renewals  for  the  time  cov¬ 
ered.  We  make  no  complaint.  The 
mails  have  been  heavy,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  the  paper  did  we  receive 
more  cordial  holiday  greetings  nor 
stronger  or  kindlier  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  loyalty.  But  we  have  no  theo¬ 
ries  to  support,  and  no  pretences  to 
keep  up.  We  keep  no  secrets  from  the 
subscribers  who  make  this  paper  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  true  that  the  subscriptions  did 
not  expire  until  the  last  week  of  the 
month,  and  we  think  that  many  of  our 
friends  are  getting  to  humor  our  ambi¬ 
tion  for  a  big  mail  after  New  Year’s 
day.  At  all  events  we  hope  to  make  up 
the  little  deficiency  in  January,  and  to 
this  end  we  ask  those  who  delayed  the 
December  renewals  kindly  to  look  up 
the  blanks  now  and  send  the  renewal. 
We  have  the  book — “Hind-Sights’ — all 
ready  wrapped,  and  one  is  mailed  you 
the  day  the  renewal  is  received.  It 
should  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

A  subscriber  sent  us  literature  from 
the  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage, 
la.,  on  a  leaflet  of  which  we  find  this: 

We  have  known  of  eases  where  a  local 
nurseryman  has  become  so  jealous  as  to  try 
and  influence  the  editor  of  his  own  State 
farm  paper  against  us  and  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  do  so  he  bit  his 
own  nose  off  and  withdrew  his  advertising 
from  the  paper  in  question,  just  because 
it  carried  our  advertisement  offering  six 
Evergreens  free  to  some  of  his  customers, 
lie  was  afraid  of  Fair  and  Honest  Compe¬ 
tition. 

The  only  case  that  we  know  of  where 
this  class  of  jealous  nurserymen  has  really 
succeeded  in  working  us  an  injury,  is  in  the 
case  of  a  prominent  New  York  Agricultural 
paper  whose  editor  seems  delighted  in  print¬ 
ing  misstatements  and  untruths  about  us. 
This  editor  even  refuses  to  give  us  the 
names  of  parties  he  claims  have  made  com¬ 
plaints  about  us.  but  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  some 
of  them  and  invariably  the  complaint  was 
not  a  legitimate  one.  and  came  directly  or 
indirectly  from  another  nurseryman,  their 
agents  or  someone  interested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  only  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  forty  years  in  the  nursery 
business  where  we  eould  not  get  a  FAIR 
DEAL,  and  in  this  case  the  editor,  by  liis 
unjust  course  toward  us,  is  working  an 
injury  to  his  own  paper  as  letters  from 
our  friends  will  testify. 

We  advertise  in  over  120  different  farm 
papers  and  magazines,  including  such  me¬ 
diums  as  Farm  Journal,  Farm  and  Home. 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  Colliers,  etc.,  about  all  of  whom 
guarantee  their  advertisers.  Besides  this 
general  guarantee,  backed  up  by  the  largest 
and  best  publications  in  the  land,  we  give 
our  own  guarantee  of  safe  arrival  of  every¬ 
thing  we  ship. 

In  a  circular  letter  the  company  says 
it  has  a  new  strawberry  named  the 
Giant,  which  will  bear  from  three  to  five 
quarts  of  fruit  from  each  plant,  the 
next  Spring  after  planting,  and  contin¬ 
ues  with  these  extracts: 

We  expect  to  spend  over  $10,000  in  ad¬ 
vertising  this  wonderful  variety  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  this 
season.  To  supplement  our  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  get  this  valuable  variety 
growing  and  fruiting  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  we  have  decided  to  offer  you  a 
HOLIDAY  GIFT,  if  you  will  help  us  to 
show  what  these  plants  will  do  in  your 
vicinity.  In  looking  up  some  gifts  for  our 
own  family  use.  we  ran  on  to  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  very  fine  looking,  serviceable,  open 
face  GOLD  WATCH.  It  is  made  in  the 
popular  sizes,  suitable  for  either  ladies 
or  gents’  use,  with  extra  thin  case  so  much 
in  style  nowadays.  Tt  is  fitted  with  good 
works  that  keep  accurate  time  and  that  j 
are  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  It  is 
stem  wind  and  set  and  has  the  appearance  ‘ 
of  a  watch  costing  from  $12  to  $20.  In  I 
fact,  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  watch  ' 
carried  by  the  writer  for  his  own  personal  j 
use.  Now  what  we  offer  you  is  one  of  | 
these  splendid  watches,  with  our  best 
HOLIDAY  GREETINGS,  if  you  will  help  j 
us  in  showing  what  our  new  strawberries 
will  do  in  your  part  of  the  country  this  ' 
coming  year. 

The  special  introductory  price  of  the  I 
GIANT  is  $10  per  100.  Our  special  HOLT *  1 
DAY  OFFER  to  you  is  to  send  you  100  [ 
GIANT  plants,  delivered  to  your  town,  at 
proper  time  in  Spring,  1012.  for  $4.98. 
Further,  if  you  will  accept  this  offer  at 
once,  we  will  make  you  an  absolute  present 
of  the  new  THIN  MODEL  GOLD  WATCH, 
as  described  above. 

It  was  just  such  schemes  and  pre¬ 
tenses  as  this  that  caused  Ti-ie  R.  N.-Y. 
to  refuse  this  advertising  some  years 
back.  We  want  no  share  of  that  ten 
thousand.  We  doubt  if  the  privilege  of 
showing  off  this  strawberry  will  be  any 
more  successful  than  the  show  orchards 
they  promised  some  years  back  for  $10. 
A  good  many  growers  did  not  feel  that  j 
they  got  the  value  of  the  money.  In! 
this  case  they  have  100  plants  and  a 
watch  costing  them  $1.15  which  they 
want  to  sell  you  for  $4.98,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  What  showing  vou 
can  make  with  a  cheap  watch  or  straw¬ 
berry  plants  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
unless  it  fools  you  into  the  belief  that 
you  are  going,  to  get  something  for  an 
indefinite  service.  A  dollar  a  hundred 


is  a  good  price  for  good  strawberry- 
plants  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  actual 
value  placed  on  these  by  the  company 
themselves,  because  if  you  do  not  want 
the  watch  they  agree  to  send  you  an 
extra  100  plants  in  place  of  it,  and  the 
watch  is  made  by  a  New  York  house 
and  costs  $1.15.  If  there  is  no  more 
merit  in  the  plants  than  there  is  gold 
in  that  “gold  watch,”  you  need  not  fear 
any  over-production  of  Giant  strawber¬ 
ries.  We  ask  the  publishers  who  guar¬ 
antee  this  advertisement  if  their  guar¬ 
antee  covers  the  guarantee  of  gold  in 
this  $1.15  “gold  watch”? 

Last  week  we  prmted  letters  from 
Prof.  Ly'on  and  Prof.  Warren,  both  of 
Cornell  University,  to  the  First  Burbank 
Timber  Co.,  in  reply  to  letters  of  that 
company  asking  their  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  scheme.  The  replies 
showed  that  the  request  was  refused  in 
no  uncertain  tone.  Prof.  Warren’s  let¬ 
ter  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  was  addressed  to  the  number  given 
in  tbeir  letter,  but  was  returned  un¬ 
called  for.  Recently  our  investigators 
were  unable  to  find  them  at  the  address 
given.  Now  we  have  the  following  let¬ 
ter  sent  by  Dr.  Brooks,  whose  name 
was  also  used  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
company  as  an  assurance  of  respecta¬ 
bility. 

The  First  Burbank  Timber  Co.,  1  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York. 


What  prices  are 
you  getting  for  table  eggs? 


You  may  know  how  to  handle  hens  to  get  the  maximum  egg  yield.  Your 
cost  of  production  may  be  as  low  as  skill  can  make  it — in  your  territory. 
You  may  be  receiving  the  highest  prices  paid  there ..  .yet,  you  may  not  be 
making  the  net  profit  you  should.  The  trouble  may  be  in  your  location. 


Gentlemen :  Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst. 
asking  for  my  terms  for  services  as  soil 
expert  for  examining  land  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  has  been  received.  I  thank  you  for 
considering  me  for  such  service,  but  do  not 
think  it  best  to  consider  it,  as  my  official 
engagements  occupy  my  time  very  fully. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  P.  BROOKS, 

Director. 

If  the  First  Burbank  Timber  Com¬ 
pany  has  any  defense  to  make  of  the  use 
of  these  names  after  the  men  declined 
his  proposition,  these  columns  are  open 
to  it. 

Neither  these  professors  nor  the  col¬ 
leges  they  represent  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  use  made  of 
their  names  in  this  instance,  but  both 
colleges  have  been  for  two  years  know¬ 
ingly  and  deliberately  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  through  the  Home  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  with 
a  scheme  compared  to  which  this  Bur¬ 
bank  development  sinks  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  ;  and  when  one  set  of  fakers  are 
permitted  openly  to  use  the  names  of 
these  colleges  to  promote  their  schemes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  other  promoters 
should  feel  privileged  to  profit  by  the 
same  influence.  j.  j.  d. 


Bigger  Profits 
With  This  Power 


More  work  at  less  expense  and  less  repair' 
cost  than  with  any  other  engine  made.  Letus^ 
proveit.  Writefor  Free  Lelfel  Book.  Youarenot^ 
prepared  to  buy  until  you  get  our  proposition. 

Leffel 

Steam 

Engines 

are  the  simplest, 
most  durable,  and 
economical  power 
out  tits  m&do.  Large 
variety  <»f  uses.  No 
breakdowns,  no  de¬ 
lays.  Don’t  decide 
on  any  outfit  until 
you  cet  the  LEFFEL! 

FREE  BOOK. 

Address 

James  Leffel  k  Co, 

Box*264  Springfield 


MIDDLEDITCH 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim¬ 
plest— safest— most  durable 
—easiest  to  start — smooth¬ 
est  running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days’ 

Genuine  Free 

Most  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  you  pay  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  lor 
introductory  prices.  They 
will  surprise  you. 


j* .  x  • 


THE  MIDDLEDITCH  ENGINE  CO.. 
29  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 


Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  011  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1  54  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanised 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  .Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSEIMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Kansas  City  hotel 

A  well  known  Kansas  City  hotel  offered 
Mr.  Frank  Mertsheimer  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mo.  ,500  a  dozen  for  all  he  could  produce. 
Mr.  Mertsheimer  declined  this  offer  because 
his  specialty  is  broilers  and  eggs  for  breed¬ 
ing  fine  poultry,  and  squabs. 

Any  man  living  along  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
who  will  produce  and  ship  fresh  eggs  to 
these  big  nearby  markets  can  get  fancy 
prices. 

Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost — the  climate,  soil, 
and  pure  water  make  for  ideal  conditions 
in  poultry  raising. 

If  you  aie  not  getting  good  results  you 
may  not  be  located  right.  This  matter  of 


offers  50c  a  dozen. 

location  is  worthy  of  serious  thought 
There  are  some  particularly  good  locations 
for  profitable  poultry  raising,  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Professor  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  an  expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  Professor  at  the  Kansas  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  every  locality  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  He  knows  the  best 
places  for  poultry  raising,  and  can  tell  you 
the  very  place  where  you  are  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

Dropmealine  and  tell  me  about  yourself 
and  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will  be 
given  careful,  personal,  expert  advice 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Book  on  scientific  poultry  raising,  free ! 

—an  expert’s  instruction  book  on  expert  poultry  methods,  written  by  Prof.  Cottrell. 
His  experiences,  his  knowledge,  his  advice,  as  given  you  in  this  book,  will  save  you 
many  a  false  step — make  you  many  a  dollar.  You  would  willingly  pay  for  this  book,  it 
you  knew  its  contents.  Write  for  vour  free  copy  today. 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully  investigated,  and 
can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

L.  M.  Allen,  Passanger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Lines, 

460  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 

John  Sebastian,  3rd  Vice-President 


60  ^ES  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  is 
graduated  from  154  to  Cinches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fence.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


RUSTPROOF:  BULL  STRONG:  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens, ete. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
and  sample  Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  upwards  per  day  clear  profit  oper¬ 
ating  our  new  WELL  BORING  OUTFIT. 
Particulars  for  turo  2-cent  stamps.  • 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGUR  COMPANY 
1128-  36  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


ACORNS  IN  YOUR  COW  STABLE 
^fc^INCREASE  MILK 

FLOW 


CLARK’S 
CUTAWAY 
PLOW 


REVERSIBLE 
BUSH  and  BOG 


100% 

CROPS 


This  machine  is  built  especially  to  subdue  newly 
cleared  timber  land  and  bogs  to  a  seed-bed  fit 
for  a  garden.  Twenty-live  years  of  experience  has 
taught  us  howto  build  this  machine  right.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  efficiency,  strength,  and  durability.  -  Its 
e  means  destruction  to  bushes,  buneli  grass,  morning 
glories,  or  any  wild  plant  that  is  preventing  best  cultivation, 
lias  eight  24-inch  “Cutaway”  cutlery  steel  disks,  which  cut  a 
strip  5  ft.  wide  and  9  inches  deep.  It  will  throw  the 
soil  to  or  from  the  center,  leaving  the  land  level. 

This  tool  makes  money  for  the  owner  every 
year,  and  its  life  is  indefinite. 

Shipping  weight,  625  lbs. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet 
‘‘Intensive  Cultivation.”  It 
fully  describes  our  complete 
line  of  tools  for  every  crop. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  St. 
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Crops  and  Markets 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  December  30,  1911. 


,  BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  -37  @  .38 

Good  to  Choice .  -33  @  .36 

Lower  Grades . 25  @  .30 

Storage . 27  @  .36 

State  Dairy,  best . 35  @  .36 

Common  to  Good . 24  ®  .33 

Factory . 20  @  .23 

Packing  Stock . . 17  @  .22 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  36  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  38  cents. 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Skims . 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

Storage,  prime . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium. . . .  . 

Pea . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Bed  Kidney . 

Lima.  California . 


HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . . 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

German  Crop,  new . 

DIUED  FUUIT8 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Sun  dried . 

Chops . 

Cherries . 

Haspberries . 


.15 

.16 

.12 

@ 

.14 

.06 

@ 

.13 

.40 

@ 

.42 

.35 

@ 

.37 

.30 

® 

.33 

.34 

@ 

.36 

.18 

@ 

.25 

.14 

@ 

.20 

.24 

® 

.26 

@ 

4.65 

ffl 

4.15 

3.90 

4.20 

4.35 

@ 

4  40 

5.00 

@ 

5.30 

6.50 

@ 

6.60 

.54 

@ 

.56 

•4S 

@ 

.53 

.45 

@ 

.50 

.93 

@ 

.98 

•095|@  10kf 
.07  (4)  .09 


.07  @  .Osjtf 
02}4@  .03 
.19  @  .21 
.27  @  .28 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl . 2.00  @  3.50 

Spitzenburg  . 2.00  @  3.50 

Twenty  Ounce .  2.25  @  3.50 

Ben  Davis .  1.50  @  2  75 

Baldwin . 2.00  @  3.00 

Greening .  1.75  @  3.25 

King .  2.25  @  3.50 

Dubbardston . 2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial .  1.75  @3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  3.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.00  @11.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7.00  @  8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 50  @  .75 

Calif.,  pt . 20  @  .40 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  2.65  ®  2.35 

Maine,  bag .  2.75  @  2.90 

fjong  Island,  bbl .  3.25  @  3.50 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag . 2.10  @  2.40 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @  3.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 08  @  .12 

Beets,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00  ®  1.75 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 20.00  @25.00 

Domestic  seed,  ton . 14.00  @19.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  1.,  bbl . 2.00  ®  8.00 


Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu . 

.  2.00 

@ 

3.25 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  .65 

@ 

.75 

Chicory,  bbl . 

.  1.50 

@ 

2.50 

Endive,  French,  lb . 

.  .15 

@ 

Lettuce.  Hi- bbl  bkt . 

1.50 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  100  lbs.. 

.  2.00 

@ 

2.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 

@ 

2.75 

White,  bu . 

(3> 

2.25 

Peppers.  Southern,  carrier . 

c« 

4.00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 

@ 

4.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

@ 

5.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

@ 

1.25 

Squasn.  Marrow,  bbl . 

@ 

.75 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

© 

.75 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

.  .90 

@ 

1.00 

White,  bbl . 

@ 

1.50 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box . 

@ 

3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 

.  2.00 

@ 

3.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.00  @  1.25 

No.  2.  box .  3.00  @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  @  .30 

Lettuce,  doz . 50  @  .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 10  @  .25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12  @  .12^ 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Boosters .  ,07  @  08 

Ducks . 12  @  .13 

Gleese . 10  @  .11% 

Turkeys . 17  @  .18 

Guineas,  pair . 40  @  .50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Spring,  best . 23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 22  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  @  .21 

Roasters . 15  @  .16 

Fowls .  12  @  .16 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 16  @  .20 

Geese . 14  @  .18 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRE8SED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  good . 09  @  .11 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  botbouse,  head . 4.00  ©  7.00 

Roasting  Pigs,  lb . 10  @  .12 

Pork.  Light . OS  ®  .09 

Heavy . 07  @ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 25.00  @  25.50 

No.  2 . 23.00  @  24.UO 

No.  3 . 20.00  @  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.00  ©  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.00  @  11.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  5.50  @  7.00 

Oxen . 3.20  @  5.00 

Cows .  2.00  @  4.60 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @10.26 

Culls .  4.50  @  5.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 2.00  @  4.60 

Lambs . 5.00  @  6.75 

'Hogs . 5.25  @  6.40 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 1.18  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 98  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.08  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 65  @  .69 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 50  ©  .55 

Rye,  No.  2.  Western . 95  @  .97 

Barley,  choice  .  1.15  @  1225 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots 

Spring  Bran. ton .  26,00  @  27.00 

Standard  Middlings .  27.60  @  30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00  @  32.00 

Hominy  Chop .  29.00  @  30.20 

Linseed  Meal . .  39.00  @  40.00 

Corn  Meal . 31.00  @  32.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  9.35 

Middling  Gulf .  9.60 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling . 8.40 

Good  Middling .  9.10 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Christmas  trade  in  Boston  market  was 
not  as  rushed  as  usual  on  any  line  of 
goods.  Stocks  of  Christmas  trees  and 
greens  was  large  and  moved  slowly  with 
prospects  of  a  supply  left  over.  Trees 
brought  from  25  cents  to  $2,  according  to 
size  and  condition.  Wreaths  retailed  at 
15  to  25  cents  for  best.  Fancy  fruits  sold 
well  but  others  were  not  in  much  demand. 
Apples  were  $5  to  $4  per  barrel  for  red 
fruit  of  best  quality  :  green,  from  $2  to  $3. 
Second  quality  went  slow  and  hard  at 
buyers’  prices ;  box  apples,  fancy,  .$1.75  to 
$2.75;  cooking,  75  cents  to  $1.25.  Storage 
pears,  Bose  and  Anjou,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
Sheldon.  $2.  Cranberries  are  in  good  sup¬ 
ply,  being  rushed  on  the  market  because 
not  keeping  well  at  all,  and  many  are 
soft;  best  hard  bring  $8  and  $9  per  barrel; 
others  at  catch  prices  of  $5.50  to  $7  per 
barrel,  crates  $1.75  to  $3,  according  to 
condition  and  quality. 

Supply  about  equal  to  demand  in  most 
cases,  and  prices  very  good.  Cabbage  Is 
slow,  as  demand  at  this  time  is  not  heavy, 
$1.25  to  $1.60  per  barrel  for  drumhead, 
75  to  90  cents  for  Savoy ;  red,  per  box, 
$1.25.  Celery,  Pascal,  $1.75  to  $2  and 
Boston  Market  $2  to  $2.25  per  dozen 
bunches.  Lettuce,  75  cents  and  $1  per  box. 
Tomatoes.  30  cents  per  pound  for 
best  hothouse.  Beets,  75  cents  to  $1  per 
box;  carrots.  75  cents;  parsnips,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Radishes  about  $1  per  box  in 
bunches.  Turnips,  rutabagas,  $1.35  per 
barrel ;  flat,  75  cents  per  bushel,  White 
Egg,  short  and  sell  around  $1  per  box. 
Squash  in  demand  just  now  at  from  $20  to 
$30  per  ton  or  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  But¬ 
ter  is  very  high,  and  much  poor  is  being 
worked  off  wherever  possible.  Best  at 
wholesale,  36  to  38  cents  per  pound  in 
tubs  and  prints.  Good,  which  is  in  many 
cases  sold  as  best,  brings  34  to  35  cents, 
while  cooking  brings  around  32  cents  in 
quantities.  Retail  prices  in  general  are 
from  35  to  42  cents.  Cheese  is  short  and 
high  at  from  16  to  19  cents  per  pound 
for  best  cream,  and  11  to  12  cents  for  skims. 

Beef  is  high,  best  hindquarters  bringing 
14  to  15  cents  wholesale  per  pound,  whole 
sides  go  at  11  and  12  cents,  with  poorer 
grade  and  cuts  at  from  eight  to  10  cents. 
Veals  are  steady  at  12  and  14  cents  per 
pound  wholesale.  Lamb  is  reasonable  at 
10  cents  for  best  and  seven  and  eight 
for  second  grades.  Pork  is  a  grain  lower, 
eight  cents  being  top  figure  per  pound. 
Many  are  being  killed  at  this  time  on  ac¬ 
count  of  feed  expense,  which  explains  the 
market.  Poultry  is  of  course  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  this  time  and  prices  are  up. 
Live  fowls  bring  14  cents  for  plump  heavy 
ones,  light  chickens  12  and  13  cents  per 
pound.  Dressed  fowls  bring  18  cents  per 
pound  wholesale  for  best  and  16  cents  for 
fair.  Chickens  to  roast  19  and  20  cents 
per  pound  wholesale,  26  to  28  cents  retail 
in  stores.  One  local  country  dealer  pays  14 
cents  for  chickens,  sells  for  28  cents  in 
a  retail  market,  pretty  good  profit  that. 
Turkeys,  best,  28  and  30  cents  wholesale, 
seconds,  24  and  25  cents,  poor,  22  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs  are  easier  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  with  more  coming  in.  Some  dealers 
only  allowing  38  and  40  cents  per  dozen. 
In  Boston  supply  not  heavy  and  prices 
hold  about  same;  best  at  wholesale  50 
cents  per  dozen ;  good,  40  and  42  cents ; 
storage,  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen.  Baking 
beans,  Pea  and  medium,  $2.60 ;  yellow 
eye,  $2.75;  kidney,  $3.50  per  bushel.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  a  little  easier  at  95  cents  to 
$1.05  per  bushel  ;  about  $2  per  bag ;  sweets, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  basket.  Maine  shipments 
are  light,  but  foreign  stock  evens  up  tho 
supply.  Onions  are  on  the  up  grade  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  100-pound  bag,  both  for 
Western  and  Massachusetts  stock. 

A.  E.  P. 


The  cold  storage  warehouses  of  London, 
England,  hold  800,000  carcasses.  A  new 
plant  to  house  84,000  more  will  soon  be  in 
operation. 

Extensive  plantings  of  almonds  are  being 
made  in  Colusa  County,  California,  80,000 
trees  being  under  way.  The  commercial 
almond  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit,  which  re¬ 
sembles  an  unripe  peach.  The  outer  pulp 
is  tough  and  inedible,  but  many  fruit  stores 
in  New  York  carry  almonds  with  their  coats 
on  as  a  curiosity. 

Potato  trade  at  New  York  during  the 
past  week  has  been  rather  quiet.  Strictly 
choice  go  at  $1  per  bushel  or  a  little  more. 
Arrivals  from  Europe  have  been  moderate, 
but  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  stock 
over  there,  and  any  price  approaching  $1 
per  bushel  makes  a  strong  bid  for  these 
foreign  shipments.  The  problem  with  manv 
farmers  just  now  is  whether  to  sell  or  hold 
for  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  |  The  latter 
figure  looks  extremely  doubtful.  Some  who 
have  choice  potatoes  and  good  storage  may 
get  $3.50  by  keeping  close  watch  of  the  de¬ 
mand  and  taking  advantage  of  any  tem¬ 
porary  scarcity. 


Cows  sell  from  $40  to  $60.  according  to 
quality ;  horses,  $175  to  $200.  Pork,  $7 
to  $9  per  100;  fat  cattle.  $5  to  $6  per 
100.  ITay,  $20  per  ton ;  no  silage  sold 
here ;  not  much  manure,  it  generally  brings 
about  $1  per  load.  Milk,  $1.80  per  100; 
corn,  new,  75  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat, 
90  cents ;  rye,  80  cents ;  oats,  60  cents. 

Little  York,  N.  ,T.  w.  m.  d. 
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The  Rochester  Produce 

&  Commission  Company 


The  sugar  crop  of  Cuba  promises  to  be 
unusually  large  this  year,  about  1,850,000 
tons.  Weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
growth  of  the  cane. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard, 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue.  North  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


More  than  half  yonr  poultry  troubles  are  caused 
by  not  properly  protecting  their  drinking  water 
irom  the  contamination  of  the  chickens  them¬ 
selves.  You  can  end  all  your  wator  troubles  by 
equipping  your  poultry  yards  with 


*  *  *Vv  O 


Drinking  Fountain 

Tt  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  watery 


—  -  —  -  v*.' juev  uuou^u  u id  \vavera" 

over-dead  air  space  keeps  water  COOL 


_>p 

•  -- -  slop  over — dead  air  space  ...  . 

IN  SUMMLR,  WARM  IN  WINTER.  Simple  in 
construction— just  remove  cover  and  fill  from  top- 
water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed — no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order.  Oue  gallon  capacity. 

If  n£t  your  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.2o.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

i  OTIS  &  MOE.  E4o  S.  De.rlornSI.,  Chicago 


S.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.V. 


DURE  BRED  WHITE  H0LIAND  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZEWINNERS 

r  Mrs.  K.  J.  Rider,  Rodman,  New  York 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


n  I  n  »q  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
Ui  it  u.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registeredin 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.l. 


WANTED — One  Black  Shell. nd  Pony,  fonlecl  fall  of  1909;  38  Inch 
high.  Address  Michigan,  care  of  liUKAL  Nkw-Yokkkr. 


You  can  buy  your  winter  homesite 
at  Allandale,  Port  Orange,  on  fa¬ 
mous  East  Coast,  and  build  your 
HflMFQITCQ  home  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
MU  IYI  Lol  I  LO  wintering  at  n  Florida  hotel. 

Fishing,  boating,  finest  automobile  racecourse  on 
cean  beach.  Write  for  the  Allandale  booklet. 

THE  ALLANDALE  COMPANY,  Daytona,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED 

Man  and  Wife  for  Country  Place 

No  children.  Man  must  be  Thoroughly  Experi¬ 
enced — fruit,  fiowers,  vegetables,  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing.  Woman  good  cook,  and  do  that  and  general 
housework  for  my  family.  Both  between  30  and  40 
years  of  ago.  Good  wages  and  permanent  lasting 
position  for  the  right  people.  Write  for  further 
details  to  P.  O.  Box  342,  Reading,  Pa. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  graduate  of  Agricultural  High 
School;  lire  experience  on  farms;  knows  carpenter  anil  mason 
work;  open  for  engagement:  At  references. 

HENRY  W.  D1EFKNE,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.,  Ulster  County. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  WANTED -Young  writer  desires 
country  board,  private  family,  $12  amonth.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  address  FISHING,  563  W.  185th  St.,  N.Y.O- 


POULTRY  AND  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS 

Ship  to  \VM.  II.  COHEN  &  CO.,  ComiailMMion  Mer¬ 
chant*  -  -  -  -  229  W  unhinirtoii  St.,  New  York 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


you k  Dressed  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese 

- TO - 

GEO.  OLIVER  &  COMPANY 

Established  18S0 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
West  Washington  Market  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PROMPT  RETURNS 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

P  UK  ASK  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kiudsof 
COUNTRY  PKODUCK.  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <&  36  Little  lath  St..  New  York' 


i24 


THIS  R.UK.-A.L  NEW-'.  ORKER 


January  G.  1912. 


END  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE 


<493 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


„  HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  11* 

Here  is  a  neat,  cozy,  little  cottage 
I  that  can  be  built  at  tne  minimum  of 
]cost  under  our  guaranteed  building 
proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6  in.  wide  by 
s3  ft.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All  the 
comforts  desired  by  home-loving 
people.  Extra  large  porch.  Convent 
ent  interior.  For  the  price  it  is  impos 
sible  elsewhere  to  secure  a  home  witn  so 
many  excellent  features. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS 

years  of  honest  dealing  guarantees  absolute  satis- 
12 


We  buy  supplies  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  and 
Factory  Sales,  besides  owning  outright  saw  mills 
and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when  you  buy  your 
building  material  elsewhere  for  the  complete  build¬ 
ings  shown  in  this  advertisement,  it  costs  you  from 
50  to  60%  more.  By  our  “direct  to  you’’  meth¬ 
ods  we  eliminate  several  middlemen’s  profits. 

Every  stick  of  lumber  and  every  bit  of  building 
material  offered  in  this  advertisement  is  guaranteed 
brand  new  and  first  class;  as  good  as  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  from  anyone  anywhere. 

You  run  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us.  Our  capital , 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,500,000.00.  Our  19 


faction.  Any  material  not  up  to  our  representa¬ 
tion  may  be  returned  at  our  freight  expense  both 
ways  and  money  refunded  in  full. 

Our  wonderful  spring  building  offer  sets  a  new 
pace  in  the  building  world.  Never  before  have  such 
remarkably  low  prices  been  published. 

Our  stock  includes  practically  every  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  Besides  building  material  we  have  a 
complete  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Groceries  —  in 
fact  everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  field  or 
in  the  workshop, 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

Pet  Square  $1.25 


Roofing  Prices 
Smashed. 


$635 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


I 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  149 

The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this 
I  design  enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all 
space  to  the  best  advantage  and  get  the 
very  most  to  be  had  for  the  money. 
Size,  21  ft.  wide  and  28  ft.  deep*  six 
rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This  de¬ 
sign  offers  more  convenience  than 
many  larger  and  higher  priced 
I  houses.  Is  constructed  of  the  very 
|  best  materials  at  a  magnificent  saving. 

Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house.  - 


Metal  roofing  Is  superior  to  all 
other  coverings.  A  fact  proven 
absolutely  and  conclusively  of  100 
years’  of  actual  experience.  We  carry 
a  complete  stock  of  all  styles. 

Here  is  a  roofing  offer  that  has 
never  before  been  equalled.  We 
have  5,000  squares  of  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofing  sheets  all  22x24x1  % 
in.  corrugation.  Strictly  new  first- 
class  that  we  offer  at  $1.26  per 
square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at 
Chicago.  At  this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight, 
but  if  you  will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing 
Offer,  we  will  make  you  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
lower  than  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  roofing 
material. 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized. 

We  can  furnish  it  in  flat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  “V  ’  crimped,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceiling 
and  in  ornampntal  fancy  ceiling.  In  fact  we  can 
furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering  line. 

A  hammer  is  the  only  tool  needed  in  putting 
on  all  grades  but  the  standing  seam.  We  give  you 
free  with  every  order  for  3  squares  or  more  a 
handsome  serviceable  crucible  steel  hammer  that 
ordinarily,  retails  from  75c  to  $1.00.  Write  today 
for  our  Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and  our 
latest  Roofing  quotations. 


$698 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33 
I  ft.  6  in.;  7  rooms  and  bath.  There  has 
never  been  a  design  offered  that  can  be 
I  built  in  so  economical  a  manner  with 
I  less  material  to  produce  satisfactory 
1  results  and  a  general  effect  of  elegance 
than  this  house.  Has  satisfactorily 
been  built  more  than  400  times 
during  the  last  two  years.  A  beautiful 
I  home  at  a  splendid  money-saving  price 


$835 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x  29  ft.  6  in.:  eight 
I  rooms  and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and 
I  large  hall.  A  square,  solid,  substantial 
I  construction.  All  space  Is  advan- 
ltageously  utilized.  The  Colonial 
I  windows  and  porch  columns  are  dis- 
I  tinctive  features.  For  convenience  and 
I  artistic  arrangement,  general  elegance 
I  of  appearance,  and  low  price,  this  house 
|is  unequalled. 


“PREMIER”  HOUSE  PAINT 

Per  Gallon  $1.08 

Mi.  V.  Michaelsen,  Supt.  of  our 
Great  Paint  Dept,  is  probably  the 
best  known  paint  man  in  the  world. 

His  picture  has  appeared  on  millions 
of  gallons  of  cans.  He  is  our  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality.  Our  Ready  Mixed 
"Premier”  Brand  of  Paints  are  made 
under  a  special  formula  and  will 
give  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

Ourprices  range  from  $1.08  to  $1.21, 
depending  upon  quantity. 

Our  “Premier”  Barn  Paint  is  an  ideal  protection 

for  barns,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and  all  general 
purposes.  Thisisa  paint  in  which  Mr.  Michaelsen 
lias  put  all  his  personality.  Comes  in  green, 
maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and  slate. 

In  1  gallon  cans,  per  gallon . 0  L  C 

In  25  gallon  cans,  (H  barrel),  per  gallon. . .  .72c 
Write  to-day  for  our  Great  Color  Card  and  prices, 


$37.50  BUYS  COMPLETE 
BATHROOM  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  outfit  that  Is  good 
enough  for  any  home.  It  is 
strictly  A  No.  1  and  first-class 
in  every  particular.  The  bath 
tub  and  lavatory  are  white  por¬ 
celain  enameled  over  iron.  The 
closet  is  a  syphon  acting  low 
down  outfit. 

_ _ _  It  is  our  lot  No.  6-AD-33. 

Our  handsome  Plumbing’Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  ranging  in  prices  from  $26.30  to  $92.50. 

We  will  furnish  all  the  Plumbing  material  needed 
for  any  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  advertisement, 
including  one  of  the  bathroom  outfits  described 
above,  besides  a  one  piece  roll  rim  white  enameled 
kitchen  sink,  with  white  enameled  drain  board,  a 
30  gallon  range  boiler  and  all  the  necessary  pipe 
and  fittings,  and  all  material  of  every  kind  to  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  plumbing  system,  including  all  fix¬ 
tures,  furnished  with  iron  pipe  connec-  004  AC 
tions  for  the  sum  of . . . . wOO.Jtf 


WALL  BOARD 


Our  Magic 
Wall  Board 
Is  positively  the  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  the  Wall  Board  that 
has  a  backing  of  regular  4  ft.- lath 
and  Asphalt  Mastic,  the  face  side 
of  which  is  heavy  card  board,  properly  sized,  ready 
for  calcimining,  paint  or  wall  paper.  It  comes  in 
sheets  four  feet  square.  Write  us  what  space  you 
wish  to  cover  and  we  will  send  you  discriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name  you  delivered  prices.  Be  sure  to 
mention  Mastic  Wall  Board  M-W-22.  C  4  E  A 
Price  per  square . 


READY  ROOFING,  85c 


MFOUCONr^ 

A^TOUCt1 
4s  ITS  N# 


Our  Rawhide  Roofing  is  the  high¬ 
est  grade  roofing  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  offered.  It  has  a  foundation  of 
tough  fibre  texture  so  substantially 
prepared  that  it  Is  well-nigh  Inde¬ 
structible.  Every  foot  carries  our 
iron-clad  guarantee  to  be  absolutely 
right. 

In  addition  to  our  high  grade  Raw- 
hide  Roofing,  we  offer  for  a  limited 
time  10,000  squares|of  our  Ajax  Brand 

of  Ready  Roofing  at  85c  per  square.  _ 

It  is  put  up  108  square  feet  to  a  roll.  Price  includes 
large  headed  nails  and  cement  sufficient  to  lay. 
While  it  is  practically  the  same  as  our  Rawhide 
Roofing,  It  does  not  come  in  continuous  lengths; 
maybe  two  or  three  pieces  to  a  roll;  of  course  that 
does  not  effect  the  quality.  Our  price  for  O  E  A 
this  Ajax  Brand,  1  ply,  is . 03  C 

This  price  includes  freight  to  Illinois,Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  samples. 


LUMBER  PRICES  SMASHED 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  our  prices  on  lumber  or 
building  material.  Do  not  hesitate  to  send  us  a  list 
of  your  wants,  whether  it  is  lumber  or  mill  work, 
complete  house,  barn  or  corn  crib,  or  a  plan  of  your 
own  that  you  wish  developed.  We  have  the  best 
Lumber  Yard  in  the  United  States,  experienced 
Architects,  and  can  give  you  unequaled  service  in 
shipment,  quality  .finish  and  design.  We  are  the 
only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  has  all  the 
building  material  right  here  at  Chicago  where  you 
can  come  and  see  it  loaded,  and  from  which  point 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  can  be  made.  We  can 
furnish  everything  from  a  common  board  to  the 
finest  Quarter-Sawed  Interior  Finish,  including  Mill 
Work,  Doors,  Mantels,  Colonnades,  Side  Boards,  etc. 

Following  are  some  of  our  bargain  prices: 
Extra  Star  A  Star  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Per  M . $  3.39 

5-2  all  Clear  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Per  M . $  3.78 

No.  1  Drop  Siding,  Yellow  Pine,  kiln  dried  $23.50 
No,  1  Flooring,  4  in.  Yellow  Pine.  Per  M.  $18.00 
No.  1  Ceiling,  %  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 

.  P<  " 


kiln  dried.  Per  M . . . 

No.  2  Ceiling,  y8  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 
kiln  dried.  Per  M . 


.$16.50 

.$14.00 


GALVANIZED  WIRE 


Per  lOO  Cl  OR 
Pounds 

This  is  our  price  for  Smooth  Galvanized  Fence 
Wire,  known  as  Wire  Shorts...  It  comes  in  various 
lengths,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  coil.  $1.25  is  our 
price  for  our  6-gauge;  other  gauges  in  proportion, 
we  offer  brand  new  Gal- 
vanizedZpt.  Barbed  Wire 
put  up  on  reels,  containing 
about  100  lbs.  (1  QE 
Price  per  100  lbs.  y  I  .0  0 
We  can  furnish  this  aiso  in  4  point  at  the  same 
price;  also  injpainted  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Better  order  now  while  this  remarkably  low  price 
exists. 

26  Inch  Square  Mesh  Hog  Fencing,  per  Rod  IS  Cts. 

Here  is  a  bargain  such  as  has  never  been  offered 
A  heavy  weight  new  Galvanized,  well  built  hog 
fencing,  suitable  for  general  purposes  at  15c  a  rod. 
Other  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 

Crimped  Wire  for  Re-lnforclng. 

We  can  furnish  ko.  9  Galvanized  Crimped  Wire 
In  lengths  required  for  re-inforcing  pur-  t>l%  Ar 
poses.  Price  per  100  lbs . 

Write  for  our  Wire  and  Fencing  Catalog.  Tells 
all  about  our  Samson’s  Woven  Wire  Fencing.  Also 
quotes  low  prices  on  Barbed  Wire,  Smooth  Wire, 
and  tells  about  Lawn  and  Garden  Fencing;  describes 
gates  and  posts. 


IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 

.  Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  ran-  mjm  njnnm.ri.ij.  him 
dom  lengths,  complete  with 

couplings  suitable  for  gas,  oil,  water  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  liquids.  Sizes  f  inch  to  12  inch. 

1  inch,  per  foot.  .3c  1J  inch,  per  foot. .  .3 
Send  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for  your 
exact  requirements.  Also  a  complete  stock  of 
Valves  and  Fittings. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  ChicagOe 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  interested  in . . 

Place  an  X  in  square  opposite  book  you  want  sent  free. 

Building  Mater¬ 


ial  Book 
Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Name . 

Town .  County. 

State .  R.  F.  D.. . 


Paint  Book 
Wire  List 
Iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lighting 
Concrete  m^ch.  _ 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


$580 


i  &  m  m  m 


ippiMU .  -  1 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  221 

Size,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof, 
38  ft.  6  in.  The  most  practical  and  service¬ 
able  barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber 
in  the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  design  represents 
strength,  rigidity,  economy  of  construction, 
and  is  absolutely  dependable  and  substantial. 
Write  us  for  more  complete  information. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


$620 


OUR  ‘‘STAR’’  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270 

Size,  53  ft.  wide  by  80  ft.  long  24  ft.  to  comb. 
An  Ideal  barn  for  farmers  raising  stock 
on  a  moderate  scale;  balloon  type.  The  hay¬ 
mow  extends  to  the  ground  floor  and  above  the 
grain  rooms  on  each  end  of  the  bam.  Cattle 
stalls  on  one  side  of  the  hay-mow;  horse  stalls 
on  the  other.  Excellently  ventilated  In  every 
part.  A  practical  bam  well  built  of  guaranteed 
first-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent,  all 
around  satisfaction. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn.)' 


$639 


BARN  DESIGN  No.  250 

Size,  30  ft.  wide  and  60  ft .  long,  18  ft.  to  top 
of  the  plate.  A  barn  arranged  exclusively 
for  horses.  Has  12  single  stalls,  5  ft,  each, 
and  6  double  stalls,  10  ft  each.  Ten  foot 
driveway.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  horse  and  a 
cattle  barn  and  wilt  accommodate  12  horses 
and  18  head  of  cattle.  A  building  of  brand 
new  high  grade  materials,  dependable  construc¬ 
tion,  sanitary  and  generally  convenient 
throughout. 


Our  price  for  the  material/ 
''to  build  this  barn.  ' 


c  RO„V£D  BARN  DESIGN  No.  206 

Size,  60  ft.  m  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to 
Plate-  Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  A  16  ft. 
Sijo  in  the  middle,  same  being  36  ft.  high  and 
will  hold  160  tons  of  silage.  Hay  capacity,  65 
tons.  Will  accommodate  100  head  of 
cattle.  The  many  and  excellent  features 
offered  by  this  construction,  the  high  grade 
materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  extremely 
low  price  makes  this  a  barn  bargain  worthy  of 
thorough  investigation. 


ANY  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi¬ 
um  price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design  represents 
beauty,  utility,  substan¬ 
tial  construction  and  the 


■i--' 

~AT>ro.~,  vr  g 

. 
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ble  price. 

This 

Valuable 

Book 

Free. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  all 
about  metal  roofing, 
ready  roofing  and  all 
other  styles.  Tells  how 
to  apply  same  in  the 
most  eco¬ 
nomical  and 
satisfactory 
manner. 
Quotes  low¬ 
est  prices  on 
highest  class 
material. 

Sent  Free. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BOOK 

The  greatest  book  on 
Building  Houses  ever  sent 
free.  Tells  all  about  our 
wonderful  stock  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  Sash, 
Doors,  Roof- 
ing,  Hard- 
ware.Plumb- 
i  n  g ,  and 
Heating. 
Write  For 
It 

Today. 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

A  comp'ete 
education  in 
plumbing  so  you 
can  equip  any 
building  of  any 
style  or  size  and 
saveat  least  50% 


Plmq 

CATALOG® 
NoKO  . 


HEATING 
BOOK 

Hot  water, 
steam  and  hot  air 
heating  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  This 
Book  is  Free. 


PAINT  BOOK 

A  book  showing  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
saving  o  f 
from  30% 
fc  o  5  0%. 
Tells  all 
about  paint- 
I  n  g  and 
p  a i n  tersl 
supplies. 
Free  Paint  Book. 


P.  O.  Box.... 


I—  -  -  —  - -  axcu  ramu  duuk, 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Voi..  LXXI.  No.  4133.  NEW  YORK.,  JANUARY  13,  1912.  weekly,  $i.oo  per  year. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  Chance  for  Farm  Boys, 

The  average  farmer  should  give  more  attention  to 
poultry.  In  making  this  assertion  I  have  not  in  mind 
a  lessened  attention  to  staple  products.  A  better  stock 
of  fowls  and  better  facilities  for  managing  them  might 
considerably  enhance  the  profits,  even  if  the  entire 
product  goes  at  food  prices.  The  time  was,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
farmers  to  speak  sneeringly  of  “fancy  poultry.”  But 
to-day,  with  the  thousands  of  farms  that  make  a 
specialty  of  poultry,  many  of  these  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-class  specimens  for  show  purposes 
and  breeding  stock,  it  is  not  outside  of  the  proper 
scope  of  a  farm  paper  to 
urge  farmers  to  look  a 
little  into  the  advantage 
of  raising  specimens  hav¬ 
ing  a  sale  value  of  $5, 

$25  or  $50,  which  will 
have  cost  no  more  to 
grow  to  maturity  than  a 
dollar  bird.  There  is  a 
civilizing  influence  that 
goes  with  the  purebred 
poultry  interest.  The 
careful  culture  of  exter¬ 
ior  points  of  beauty  in 
fowls  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  upon  the 
same  plane  as  amateur 
flower  gardening,  which 
has  its  proper  place  also 
on  every  farm;  and  these 
constitute  the  natural 
poetry  of  farm  life,  cal¬ 
culated  to  entice  the 
young  to  remain  at  home 
in  the  country. 

With  farm  poultry 
there  are  two  distinct 
fields  to  be  worked, 
either  of  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  alluring.  First, 
the  production  of  choice 
breeding  and  exhibition 
stock,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  which  is  exter¬ 
nal  beauty  along  recog¬ 
nized  lines;  second,  the 
production  of  a  choice 
market  or  food  product, 
both  as  relates  to  a  su¬ 
perior  carcass  and  fancy 


last  season,  amounts  to  $3,000  for  stock  and  $1,200  for 
eggs  sold,  and  this  as  a  side  line,  for  his  nominal  busi¬ 
ness  is  store-keeping  in  a  country  town.  This  man’s 
name  is  J.  W.  Andrews,  and  I  am  not  going  to  name 
his  place  of  residence  nor  the  breed  he  keeps,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  not  booming  his  trade,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  other  varieties  offer  as  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  successful  breeding  as  his.  Of  course  food 
values  cannot  yield  an  average  of  $28  per  head  for  a 
flock  of  150  chicks  raised.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  nominal  price  of  one  dollar  is  a  matter  of 
value  of  breeding  stock  plus  the  breeder’s  skill.  But 
this  skill  was  spontaneously  developed,  and  not  ac¬ 
quired  at  some  expensive  school  of  learning,  as  his 
stock  of  fowls  was  worked  up  from  the  comparatively 


eggs.  It  is  probable  that 
the  average  farmer  would  not  make  a  successful 
fancier,  and  this  from  the  lack  of  only  a  single' quali¬ 
fication — patience.  Now,  I  differ  with  most  writers  on 
poultry  as  to  the  question  of  cross-breeding.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  breeder  who  is  not  handling  purebreds 
to  advantage,  i.  e.,  getting  some  returns  in  excess  of 
food  values,  should  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  mingling  of  distinct  types.  The  word  “pure¬ 
bred”  seems  to  weave  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  many 
people,  who  will  refer  glowingly  to  this  trait  in  their 
flock,  unmindful  of  their  incapacity  to  reap  any  benefit, 
either  of  proper  sentiment  or  financial  advantage,  from 
the  possession  of  thoroughbreds. 

I*  will  cite  the  case  of  a  New  England  man  whose 
income  from  150  chicks  annually  raised,  as  instanced 


A  BUNCH  OF  PUREBRED  FARM  STOCK.  Fig.  11. 


crude  specimens  of  foundation  stock  23  years  ago. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  hold  out  to  young  people  on 
farms  illusive  prospects  beyond  the  possibility  of  ful¬ 
fillment.  I  do  not  know  so  inspiring  an  instance  of 
success  as  that  I  have  given,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  thousands  upon  farms  who  are  reaching  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  degree  of  success.  Many  are  realizing  much 
larger  figures  as  an  annual  income.  But  I  have  in¬ 
stanced  Mr.  Andrews  to  show  what  may  be  done  with 
a  back-door  equipment  and  a  small  flock,  and  I  should 
mention  that  Air.  Andrews  has  had  to  fight  his  way 
year  by  year  in  the  show-room ;  and  having  demon¬ 
strated  the  superiority  of  his  stock  by  many  repeated 
winnings,  his  surplus  goes  largely  to  other  skilled 
breeders,  tnanv  of  them  in  Western  States.  Without 


show-room  demonstration  of  quality  there  could  be  no 
fancy  values.  But  I  will  state  this  as  my  conviction, 
that  many  upon  farms  are  letting  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip  by  unheeded.  Every  farmer  should  look 
into  this  matter  for  himself.  If  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  from  the  lack  of  taste  or  time  for  the  work,  can¬ 
not  make  the  venture,  all  the  better  is  the  chance  for 
the  others.  An  Ohio  woman  created  a  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  breed,  and  then  while  her  husband  looked  on 
unconcerned,  fought  her  way  through  all  manner  of 
discouragements  to  the  final  goal  of  admission  to  the 
breed  standard.  Thousands  of  American  women  on 
farms  to-day  are  realizing  something  above  food 
values  for  stock  carefully  bred.  And  then,  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  children,  which  this  legitimate  branch 

of  farming  opens.  Let  us 
not  regard  the  dollar  to 
be  won  as  the  finality, 
and  so  lose  sight  of  the 
opportunities  for  de¬ 
veloping  intelligence  and 
forming  character. 

The  question  of  a 
choice  among  breeds  is 
a  complex  one.  The 
fancier  often  makes  an 
exclusive  selection  only 
after  long  experience 
with  several  which  he  has 
demonstrated  is  the  best 
in  his  individual  case. 
The  beginner  often  finds 
his  best  opportunity  to 
lie  among  breeds  that 
are  just  coming  into 
popularity.  Among  the 
promising  novelties  of 
the  day  are  the  White 
Laced  Red  Cornish  and 
the  Buckeye.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  the  breed  that 
was  made  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  woman.  A 
white  variety  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  i  s 
being  pushed  by  its  com¬ 
paratively  few  breeders. 
I  apprehend  that  it  is 
destined  to  have  great 
popularity.  It  already 
displays  considerable 
finish  for  a  new  variety, 
and  suggests  a  longer- 
bodied,  more  up-stand¬ 
ing  White  Wyandotte. 

The  question  of  plumage  cuts  as  much  of  a  figure 
when  making  a  choice  as  does  shape.  A  white  fowl 
is  much  more  presentable  when  dressed  for  the 
table  than  any  other  color,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  its 
breeding  truer  to  color  than  most,  so  that  the  owner 
of  even  a  small  flock  may  find  specimens  of  typical 
color  for  breeding,  that  has  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  white  fowls.  The  white  varieties 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  the  Wyandotte,  the  Leghorn 
and  the  Orpington  we  may  write  down  as  the  most 
popular  of  all  fowls  to-day.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Orpington  can  retain  its  present  hold, 
as  this  is  the  result  of  determined  booming  by  its 
promoters,  especially  as  the  fancy  of  that  breed  is 
directed  toward  an  unthrifty  type  of  body  with  the 
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excessive  feathering  that  denotes  poor  laying  capacity. 
The  White  Leghorn  is  the  standard  laying  machine, 
and  if  its  capacity  as  an  egg-producer  could  be  main¬ 
tained  if  bred  to  a  Wyandotte  or  Rock  size  of  body  the 
ideal  general  purpose  fowl  might  thus  be  realized.  The 
White  Wyandotte  has  been  for  some  years  regarded 
as  the  center  of  attraction  for  general  utility  and  fancy 
combined.  Meanwhile  the  White  Rock  has  by  recent 
improvements  been  rapidly  embodying  its  ideal  of  type 
and  so  winning  new  favors  constantly.  The  White 
Cornish  might  be  mentioned  as  a  breed  of  more  excel¬ 
lence  for  the  carcass  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  not 
yet  recognized  in  the  popular  class,  but  full  of  promise, 
excellently  fulfilling  the  requisites  of  a  genuine-purpose 
fowl. 

When  we  get  outside  of  the  list  of  solid  white 
varieties  we  meet  serious  impediments  in  breeding 
owing  to  the  difficult}'  in  reproducing  the  desired  type 
of  color.  The  solid  red,  as  seen  in  the  extremely 
popular  Rhode  Island  Reds,  would  appear  to  the  un¬ 
skilled  to  breed  fairly  uniform.  The  truth  is  that  a 
specimen  is  rarely  found  which  meets  the  exacting 
color  demands  of  the  fancy  trade  in  this  breed ;  and 
the  beginner  who  is  to  make  a  proper  start  should  be 
prepared  to  go  deep  in  his  pocket  to  secure  stock  which 
would  make  a  fancy  investment  worth  while,  and  then 
to  grow  enormous  flocks  to  enable  him  to  compete  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  strenuous  rivalry  in  this  breed. 
Speaking  of  their  practical  merits,  the  Reds  are  among 
the  most  dependable  layers  to  be  found  in  the  general- 
purpose  class,  quick  maturing  as  pullets,  but  with  such 
persistent  brooding  instincts  as  to  be  quite  trouble¬ 
some  to  break  up. 

The  buff  color  is  one  that  is  attractive  to  most  folks ; 
and  .while  it  is  held  difficult  to  breed  true,  it  suffers 
little  in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  the  Reds. 
Only  a  few  years  since  there  was  a  decided  boom  on 
buffs,  which  has  waned  of  late  years,  if  we  expect  the 
Orpington  of  this  color.  The  fact  should  be  more 
generally  known  that  there  is  a  relationship  among 
all  the  buff  breeds,  they  having  derived  their  color 
from  a  common  ancestor — the  Buff  Cochin ;  which 
breed  combined  utilitarian  qualities,  both  as  to  carcass 
and  egg-production,  in  a  marked  degree.  In  this  way 
the  Buff  Leghorn  has  had  qualities  engrafted  upon  it 
which  differentiate  it  from  Leghorns  of  other  colors, 
and  accordingly  many  regard  it  as  approaching  the 
ideal  for  a  general-purpose  breed.  As  an  all-around 
utility  fowl  the  Wyandotte  in  buff  color  has  a  large 
following,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  this  is  the  best 
layer  among  the  eight  recognized  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dottes.  These  buff  breeds  (if  we  except  the  white 
flecked  Orpington)  have  the  merit  of  a  more  golden 
yellow  appearance  to  the  skin  than  the  modern  white 
fowls  possess,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  a  pure  white 
plumage  is  not  to  be  had  without  some  sacrifice  as  to 
color  of  skin.  I  have  a  belief  that  the  Buff  Rock  is 
not  at  present  meeting  with  its  due  share  of  attention. 
The  great  vogue  of  the  Reds  has  left  the  true  merit  of 
the  buff  fowls  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  late ;  but 
the  wheel  of  popularity,  which  is  always  turning,  is 
bound  to  bring  these  three  yellow-fleshed  buff  breeds, 
which  have  remained  fairly  popular,  into  more  notice. 
The  exacting  demands  of  color  for  a  white  fowl  of 
late  which  must  he  a  dead  white  and  is  often  reached 
artificially  by  the  process  of  bleaching,  will  inevitably 
aid  in  this  matter.  Everything  considered,  the  buff 
color  sums  up  more  desirable  points  for  a  universally 
popular  type  than  any  other.  f.  vv.  proctor. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SIGN  NUISANCE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  is  said  that  the  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a 
law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  place  advertising  signs 
along  the  public  highways.  If  such  a  law  is  needed  on  any 
part  of  the  earth  it  is  needed  in  New  Jersey.  There  is  a 
disposition  here  to  move  for  such  a  law.  Can  you  tell 
where  the  text  of  the  New  York  law  can  be  secured?  So 
many  people  are  taken  with  a  chill  when  it  is  proposed 
to  do  something  which  somebody  else  has  not  done  that  it 
would  probably  be  a  good  point  to  have  our  bill  modeled 
after  the  New  York  law.  making  ours  perhaps  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  New  l7ork  law.  A.  N.  a. 

Sussex  Co..  N.  J. 

The  New  York  law  referred  to  (Chap.  316)  went 

into  force  June  13,  1911.  This  law  refers  to  injury 

or  destruction  of  property  along  the  highway.  The 

section  to  which  our  friend  refers  is  as  follows : 

A  person  who  wilfully  or  maliciously  displaces,  removes, 
injures  or  destroys  a  mile-board,  milestone,  danger  sign 
or  signal,  or  guide  sign  or  post,  or  any  inscription  thereon, 
lawfully  within  a  public  highway ;  or  who,  in  any  manner 
paints,  puts  or  affixes  any  business  or  commercial  adver¬ 
tisement  on  or  to  any  stone,  tree,  fence,  stump,  pole,  build¬ 
ing  or  other  structure,  which  is  the  property  of  another, 
without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  or  who  in  any  manner  paints,  puts  or  affixes  such 
an  advertisement  on  or  to  any  stone,  tree,  fence,  stump, 
pole,  mile-board,  milestone,  danger-sign,  danger-signal, 
guide-sign,  guide-post,  billboard,  building  or  other  structure 
within  the  limits  of  a  public  highway  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  Any  advertisement  in  or  upon  a  public  highway 
in  violation  of  the  provision  of  this  subdivision  may  be 
taken  down,  removed  or  destroyed  by  anyone. 

New  Jersey  is  peculiarly  cursed  with  highway  ad¬ 
vertising.  Travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  you  can  hardly  see  the  country  through  the  forest 
of  signs  announcing  corsets,  milk,  razors,  pills  or 


‘bitters”  and  whisky.  They  aare  both  hideous  and 
useless.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  will  rent  it  for  this 
purpose  such  a  law  as  is  here  mentioned  might  not 
stop  the  nuisance,  but  it  would  help. 


HENS  THAT  WRITE  RECORDS. 

You  many  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  those  hens  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  first  page  will  earn  far  more  clean  money 
than  many  a  cow  now  eating  her  head  off  in  a  farm¬ 
er’s  barn.  They  are  about  the  top  notch  of  White 
Rocks,  and  they  know  how  to  write  their  egg  record. 

A  hen  write?  Certainly;  these  hens  take  their  pen 
in  hand  every  time  they  lay  an  egg  and  leave  the  nest. 
Mrs.  Greene,  who  has  her  eye  on  them,  is  the  wife  of 
our  correspondent,  C.  S.  Greene,  and  she  can  read 
their  writing.  But  a  hen  write!  Certainly.  Do  you 
see  that  sharp  little  weapon  sticking  out  from  the 
hen’s  leg?  That  is  not  a  spur  to  prove  her  right  to 
do  a  man’s  job  in  protecting  the  home!  The  pen  or 
pencil  is  mightier  than  the  spur.  What  you  see  is  a 
little  colored  crayon  or  chalk  fastened  securely  to 
the  hen’s  leg  by  a  band.  Trap  nests  are  arranged 
like  those  shown  at  Fig.  12.  The  hen  goes  in  and 
let  us  hope,  lays  a  fertile  egg.  The  door  swings  so 
she  can  crawl  out  ofter  laying,  and  she  soon  learns 
to  do  so.  In  order  to  get  out  she  must  squat  and 
crawl  and  cannot  avoid  stretching  her  shanks  out  flat. 
You  see  what  happens.  That  crayon  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  piece  of  paper  put  in  front  of  the  nest 
and  must  make  its  mark  on.  It  may  be  blue  for 
Peggy,  red  for  Mag  or  yellow  for  Biddy,  but  which¬ 
ever  it  is  she  writes  her  egg  record  on  the  paper  and 
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goes  off  to  sing  and  praise  herself.  The  egg  is  left 
inside  and  no  other  hen  can  get  in  until  the  door  is 
opened  and  “set”  once  more.  A  glance  at  the  paper 
tells  the  story,  for  you  have  documentary  evidence 
against  the  hen.  Sometimes  the  hen  makes  a  dot  or 
a  short  mark,  sometimes  a  longer  one,  but  she  can¬ 
not  get  Out  through  the  door  without  writing  her 
record.  Some  men  are  accused  of  writing  “hen’s 
tracks,”  yet  we  would  welcome  them  at  the  foot  of  a 
check.  The  hen  signatures  made  in  this  trap-nest  are 
certainly  good  for  one  egg. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  WINTER  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

The  letter  of  W.  W.  Cole,  on  page  1210,  brings  up 
a  new  question  to  my  mind,  that  is.  why  should  the 
farmer  of  New  York,  Ohio  (northwestern  part), 
Pennsylvan:a  .and  other  Eastern  States  sell  his  good 
wheat  for  English  mills  to  grind  and  turn  around  and 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  Spring  wheat  flour,  so-called 
by  all  mills  located  in  the  Northwest?  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  American  has  been  living  in  too 
big  a  hurry — sometimes  we  are  away  ahead  on  one 
item  only  to  be  away  behind  on  many  others.  Baking 
Winter  wheat  flour  is  one  item  where  the  housewife  is 
often  behind.  There  was  a  time  when  the  flour  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  States  commanded  the  export  trade. 
People  baked  their  own  bread  almost  altogether. 
Spring  wheat  came  about  40  years  ago  at  a  much 
cheaper  price,  the  farmer  could  sell  his  Winter  wheat, 
buy  Spring  wheat  flour,  and  make  a  little  money  by 
the  transaction.  The  nutritive  value  of  bread  from 
Spring  and  Winter  wheat  flour  is  equal,  according 
to  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture/ 
The  Spring  wheat  flour  has  two  claims  made  for  it; 
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first,  that  it  makes  more  bread  and  is  therefore  more 
economical;  second,  that  it  makes  better  bread  on 
account  of  its  stronger  gluten.  The  Winter  wheat 
mills  are  all  small,  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
being  a  3,000-barrel  mill  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  with  1,000  barrels  or  over  capacity. 
There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  small 
mills,  10  barrels  to  50  barrels  daily  capacity.  When 
you  compare  this  with  the  large  Spring  wheat  mills, 
5,000  to  30,000  barrels  daily  capacity,  and  consider 
that  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  in  number,  you  can 
perhaps  realize  why  the  above  claims  could  be  made 
by  the  Spring  wheat  mills  and  the  small  mills  could 
do  no  concerted  advertising  to  counteract  it.  These 
claims  are  what  I  call  untrue,  so  far  as  the  house¬ 
wife  who  bakes  her  own  bread  is  concerned. 

For  the  commercial  baker  it  is  of  course  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  buy  that  which  will  produce  the  largest 
loaf  from  the  least  amount  of  flour.  The  more  water 
it  will  absorb,  the  more  gas  or  wind  the  gluten  will 
hold,  the  more  his  profit.  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  show  the  nutritive  value  to 
be  equal.  Why,  then,  should  a  farmer  pay  more 
money  for  a  flour  because  it  will  absorb  35  to  50 
pounds  more  water  (water  costs  nothing  and  is  worth 
nothing)  ?  The  nutritive  value  per  barrel  and  not  the 
number  of  loaves,  is  the  measure  of  value  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  deny  that  Spring  wheat  flour  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  the  consumer  at  the  present  price,  or  even 
at  the  same  price,  as  Winter  wheat  flour,  and  I  defy 
anybody  to  prove  by  facts  (not  myths  or  unsupported 
statements)  that  this  assertion  is  untrue.  As  to 
quality  of  bread  the  Spring  wheat  flour’s  claim  to 
quality  is  based  on  the  strength  or  toughness  of  its 
gluten  and  its  ability  to  make  a  lighter  loaf.  (The 
inference  is  that  a  loaf  of  bread  from  Winter  wheat 
flour  is  heavy  like  a  brickbat;  that  is,  if  you  believe 
the  advertisements.)  The  baker  wants  his  loaf  to 
look  as  big  as  possible  for  the  money.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  but  not  to  the  consumer,  not  near  as 
much  as  the  $1  or  more  saved  if  you  buy  Winter 
wheat  flour.  The  quality  of  bread  from  Winter  wheat 
flour  excels  Spring  in  flavor  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  fully 
equal  in  ever}'  other  particular. 

The  real  reason  why  Spring  wheat  flour  is  used 
by  so  many  New  York  farmers  is  because  their  wives 
don’t  know  how  to  bake  with  Winter  wheat  flour. 
They  quit  it  when  the  Spring  wheat  was  cheaper,  and 
then  later  when  population  increased  and  bakeries 
sprang  up  and  the  price  increased  they  kept  right  on 
at  it  because  they  were  persuaded  by  advertising  (di¬ 
rect  and  indirect)  that  it  was  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  There  are  two  economic  reasons  why  East¬ 
ern  farmers’  wives  should  learn  to  bake  bread  from 
Winter  wheat  flour;  first,  it  is  generally  cheaper; 
second,  it  is  eating  their  own  produce.  Remember, 
that  if  everybody  quit  eating  Winter  wheat  bread, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  wheat  would  be 
worth  about  60  cents  per  bushel  to-day  instead  of 
about  90  cents. 

You  will  note  that  many  teachers  of  domestic 
science  come  from  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
They  are  taught  to  use  Spring  wheat  flour  exclusively, 
and  are  taught  to  believe  the  claims  that  are  made 
for  Spring  wheat  flour.  They  go  out  and  teach  it  in 
the  schools  where  they  are  employed.  That  is  one 
form  of  indirect  advertising.  The  above  schools  keep 
their  domestic  science  departments  up  to  the  scratch, 
turn  out  lots  of  graduates  and  naturally  the  mills 
work  for  their  support  to  the  limit,  and  they  get  it. 
You  can’t  blame  the  mills  or  the  teachers  they  turn 
out.  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact. 

At  the  beginning  I  referred  to  “so-called  Spring 
wheat  flour.”  To  illustrate,  on  a  certain  date  so 
many  cars  of  Spring  wheat  were  received  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  so  many  cars  of  Winter  wheat,  etc. ;  on  other 
dates,  so  many  cars  of  Spring  wheat  were  shipped  out. 
All  this  is  a  matter  of  public  record  in  the  State 
Weighing  and  Inspection  Department.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  Winter  wheat  shipped  into  Minneapolis, 
millions  of  bushels  of* Spring  wheat  shipped  out,  mil¬ 
lions  of  barrels  of  Spring  wheat  flour  (so-called) 
shipped  out,  but  no  record  of  all  this  Winter  wheat 
being  shipped  out.  You  can’t  get  any  mill  to  admit 
that  they  use  it.  What  becomes  of  it?  Do  they  dump 
it  into  the  Mississippi?  There  is  a  whole  lot  of  food 
for  thought  on  this  subject,  especially  for  those  who 
raise  Winter  wheat.  Every  man  who  raises  Winter 
wheat  should  eat  it  and  insist  that  its  use  be  taught 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  which  he  pays  taxes  to 
Support.  J.  W.  GREENFIELD. 

Ohio.  _ 

Chasing  jack  rabbits  with  automobiles  was  the  leading 
feature  of  a  recent  rabbit  round-up  at  Garden  City.  Kan., 
and  1.200  of  the  animals  were  shipped  to  Topeka,  where 
they  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  Jack  rabbits  are  a 
nuisance  to  farmers,  but  Kansas  expects  to  exterminate 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
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USE  OF  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Changes  in  Western  Farm  Practice. 

The  average  Illinois  farmer  knows  very  little  about 
commercial  fertilizers.  The  occasional  reference  to 
them  in  his  western  agricultural  journal  has  had  but 
passing  interest  for  him,  as  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  his  land  would  ever  require  the  application  of 
chemicals  of  any  kind.  Even  the  use  of  lime  is  some¬ 
thing  unknown  to  him  so  far  as  his  own  soil  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  his  knowledge  of  building  up  the  land 
extends  but  little  beyond  the  use  of  stable  manure 
and  Red  clover.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  however, 
that  of  recent  years  he  has  paid  closer  attention  to 
these  two  things,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been 
a  more  systematic  use  of  both.  Greater  areas  have 
been  seeded  each  year  to  clover,  and  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  sale  of  manure  spreaders.  The 
younger  generation  of  farmers  are  more  wideawake  to 
the  importance  of  conserving  the  soil  fertility;  to  sup¬ 
plying  humus ;  and  to  adding  something  to  the  store 
of  plant  food,  instead  of  gradually  but  surely  deplet¬ 
ing  the  supply,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

With  the  exception  of  a  scattered  few  in  each  com¬ 
munity  who  have  read  the  bulletins  from  our  State 
experiment  station,  and  who  are  close  students  of  the 
best  agricultural  literature  of  the  day,  the  real  science 
of  soil  building  is  something  of  which  the  average 
western  farmer  has  but  little  knowledge.  His  idea  is 
that  plenty  of  manure  and  clover  is  all  the  soil  de¬ 
mands,  and  a  rank  growth  of  stalk  and  straw  is  to 
him  all  the  evidence  necessary  that  his  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  the  carefully  worked-out  experiments  at  our 
agricultural  school  have  shown  the  benefits  of  a  more 
properly  balanced  fertilizer,  and  here  and  there  we 
find  farmers  who  are 
making  applications  of 
phosphate  to  their  land. 

The  complaint  of  grain 
dealers  in  regard  to  soft 
corn  at  husking  time,  and 
the  general  custom  of 
blaming  the  weather  for 
all  such  troubles,  has  led 
some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  this. 

A  horror  of  using  acid 
phosphate,  owing  to  the 
belief  that  it  will  make 
the  soil  sour,  and  the 
high  price  of  ground 
none,  has  led  some  to  ex- 
Deriment  with  the  raw 
phosphate  rock.  Our  ex-# 
periment  station  people 
have  been  advocating  its 
use  for  a  number  of 
years;  and  tests  on  the 
station  grounds,  and  also 
on  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  appear  to  have  demonstrated  that  it  gives 
good  results  when  properly  applied.  In  my  own  com¬ 
munity  there  has  been  a  limited  use  made  of  it.  One 
man  has  covered  half  of  240-acre  farm  at  the  rate 
of  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  expects  to  continue  its 
use,  until  the  entire  farm  has  received  an  application 
of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  this  section,  and  as  good  crops  were  always 
harvested  when  the  season  was  at  all  favorable,  the 
net  results  from  the  use  of  the  phosphate  could  not 
well  be  determined,  as  there  were  no  check  plots  re¬ 
served  by  which  to  make  a  comparison.  However,  Mr. 
Griswold  stated  that  oats  on  the  treated  ground  were 
superior  to  crops  grown  on  adjoining  farms,  when  the 
soil  was  in  other  respects  just  as  good  as  his.*  The 
conditions  were  not  such  as  to  favor  the  libefation  of 
plant  food  from  the  rock,  as  it  had  been  applied  to 
stalk  ground  just  previous  to  seeding  to  oats,  a  low- 
down  broadcast  oats  seeder  being  used  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Clover  was  seeded  with  the  oats,  and  the  crops 
of  hay  and  seed  the  following  year  were  thought  to 
be  unusually  good. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  phosphate  rock  laid  down  at 
our  station  is  about  $8  per  ton  in  carload  lots.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre  entails  an  expense, 
therefore,  of  about  $4  for  the  fertilizer  alone,  and  Mr. 
Griswold  figures  that  the  increase  in  crops,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  improvement  in  quality,  would  not 
have  to  be  very  great  to  insure  a  return  of  his  money. 

J.  W.  Brown,  one  of  our  leading  bankers,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  our  most  progressive  farmers, 
has  been  making  applications  of  the  raw  rock  to  his 
land,  and  his  conclusions  are  same  as  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold’s.  He  considers  it  has  benefited  his  soil,  and 
that  each  year’s  crop  will  be  able  to  draw  some  plant 
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food  from  it,  as  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
sets  it  at  liberty.  My  own  experiments  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  have  been  confined  to  the  use  of 
high-grade  ready-mixed  preparations  on  strawberries, 
and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  j.  c.  nicholls. 

HOME-BOILED  LIME-SULPHUR. 
Cooking  in  Kettles. 

We  did  not  have  a  steam  outfit,  so  we  used  kettles. 
We  have  two  kettles  that  will  cook  about  25  gallons 
each,  and  we  used  these  to  cook  the  lime-sulphur  in 
and  two  others  to  heat  water  in,  so  that  we  could  add 
boiling  water  as  needed  and  not  have  to  cool  mixture 
and  delay  the  cooking.  Then  by  running  them  alter¬ 
nately  and  emptying  one  while  the  other  was  boiling 
we  did  not  have  to  wait.  In  starting  a  boiling  we 
used  about  five  gallons  of  boiling  water  and  added  20 
pounds  of  stone  lime.  As  soon  as  this  had  begun  to 
slake  we  added  the  40  pounds  of  sulphur  and  enough 
water  to  keep  it  in  a  thin  paste.  As  soon  as  lime 
was  thoroughly  slaked  we  added  enough  boiling  water 
to  make  25  gallons  and  boiled  45  minutes,  adding  a 
little  water  occasionally  to  make  up  for  what  boiled 
away.  In  emptying  kettles  we  strained  solution  into 
open-headed  barrels  to  cool  and  settle  and  then 
emptied  from  these  into  barrels  for  storage,  testing 
each  lot  with  the  hydrometer  as  it  went  into  the  stor¬ 
age  barrel  and  recording  the  test  on  the  barrel.  The 
tests  varied  from  26  to  29  degrees  Beaume.  In 
this  way.  two  men  could  make  about  eight  barrels  of 
50  gallons  each  day.  Counting  all  expenses  of 
materials,  freight,  labor  and  fuel  the  cost  of  the 
homemade  lime-sulphur  solution  was  a  good  deal  less 
than  any  of  the  brands  offered  on  the  market,  and 


we  think  that  by  using  a  steam  outfit  or  kettle  large 
enough  to  boil  50  gallons  at  once  we  could  reduce 
the  labor  cost  at  least  one-third  more.  This  home¬ 
made  concentrate  solution  worked  in  every  way  as 
well  as  the  commercial  that  we  had  used  before,  the 
only  difference  being  that  we  had  to  use  a  little  more 
of  it  in  spraying,  as  we  did  not  get  it  quite  as  strong 
as  most  of  the  commercial  brands.  We  used  the 
formula  and  directions  given  by  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Herbert  p.  king. 

I  had  considerable  experience  last  Spring  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  homemade  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture;  we  put  out  a  good  many  thousand  gallons 
of  the  stuff.  The  process  of  making  is  simple.  We 
use  a  large  heavy  iron  kettle  that  holds  50  gallons, 
and  in  that  we  put  25  pounds  of  good  lime  and  while 
that  is  slaking  we  add  50  pounds  of  sulphur.  We  use 
the  powdered  commercial ;  this  costs  less  and  it  seems 
to  be  just  as  effective.  The  mixture  is  boiled  hard 
for  an  hour  or  more  and  is  then  strained  into  a 
barrel  through  a  strainer  that  strains  upward.  You 
gave  a  cut  of  this  strainer  a  few  months  ago,  and  it 
is  certainly  useful;  it  is  made  so  that  the  liquid  comes 
up  through  the  fine  wire  and  you  have  no  trouble 
with  the  sediment.  After  the  barrel  stands  a  while 
there  is  some  sediment  in  the  bottom,  but  the  barrels 
can  be  washed  out  occasionally  and  this  sediment  does 
not  cause  any  trouble,  for  the  clear  liquid  can  be 
poured  from  the  top,  without  disturbing  the  sediment. 
Made  as  above  this  preparation  tests  27  to  28  on  the 
Beaume  scale  and  by  the  use  of  a  table  that  can  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  experiment  stations  you  can 
tell  exactly  how  much  of  your  mixture  to  put  in  in 
order  to  get  the  standard  dilution.  By  boiling  longer 
we  could  get  nearer  the  33-degree  standard,  but  we 


reached  the  same  end  by  using  a  little  more  of  the 
weaker  concentrate.  I  also  used  steam  in  making  the 
mixture.  We  do  this  with  a  12-horse  boiler  that 
goes  with  the  engine  that  runs  our  air  compressor. 
A  steam  boiler  is  not  necessary,  and  one  can  make 
large  quantities  of  the  stuff  in  a  50-gallon  kettle.  We 
had  no  trouble  with  crystallization.  Each  barrel  of 
the  mixture  should  be  tested  with  the  hydrometer, 
marked  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  then  with  the 
table  mentioned  above  there  is  no  trouble  in  making 
your  proper  dilution.  This  mixture  can  be  made  so 
that  it  will  equal  the  33-degree  Baume  test  at  a  low 
figure  per  gallon.  One  of  my  neighbors  made  the 
mixture  for  quite  a  number  of  his  neighbors.  The 
hydrometer  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  know 
what  you  are  doing.  samuel  s.  guerrant. 

President  Va.  Horticultural  Society. 

Cooking  With  Live  Steam. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  best  outfit  for 
cooking  lime-sulphur  depends  on  the  conditions  that 
are  to  be  met.  If  a  person  is  making  the  material 
up  beforehand  in  considerable  quantity  so  that  econ¬ 
omy  in  storage  and  cooking  is  a  factor,  then  it  is 
quite  probable  that  an  outfit  using  bottom  heat  or  a 
kettle  with  a  steam  jacket  would  be  preferable.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  with  such  outfits  the 
material  can  be  reduced  in  volume  in  the  boiling  and 
thus  greater  densities  can  be  economically  obtained. 
If,  however,  storage  is  not  so  much  of  an  item,  then 
an  outfit  using  live  steam,  either  in  wooden  or  iron 
vessels,  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory,  especially 
if  exact  final  volumes  are  not  demanded.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  an  outfit  is  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  for  shrinkage  water  in  the  boiling,  as  the 

condensation  of  steam 
about  offsets  the  loss 
during  the  boiling.  Also, 
the  steam  assists  great¬ 
ly  in  the  stirring,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  admitted  into 
the  cooking  vessel  prop¬ 
erly.  To  do  this,  it 
should  enter  the  liquid 
as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  vessel  through  a 
good-sized  horizontal  T 
or  S  with  the  ends 
plugged  up  and  fine 
holes  along  the  sides  so 
as  not  to  admit  the 
steam  too  rapidly.  Very 
large  quantities  can  be 
cooked  at  one  time  with 
sufficient  steam. 

The  above  facts  are 
essentially  as  given  in 
our  Bulletin  99,  issued 
something  over  a  year 
ago,  and  we  have  had  no 
occasion  for  making  any 
change  in  the  statements 
there  found.  This  bulletin  also  gives  a  picture  of  a 
cooker  that  we  have  found  very  satisfactory,  together 
with  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  such  cookers  as 
well  as  manufacturers  of  steam  jacketed  kettles. 
There  is  one  thing  in  Bulletin  99,  namely,  the  pro¬ 
posed  use  of  arsenate  of  lime  in  connection  with 
sulphur  solutions,  which  our  results  of  the  past  year 
indicate  to  be  inadvisable,  although  as  far  as  our  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned  up  to  the  present  season,  the 
combination  was  quite  usable.  We  have  some  very 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  arsenicals  in  com¬ 
bination  with  lime-sulphur  which  we  expect  to  get 
ready  for  presentation  in  the  near  future. 

Pennsylvania  Exp.  Station.  j.  p.  stewart. 


For  some  years  shredded  corn  fodder  has  been  a 
popular  feed  on  farms,  particularly  in  the  West. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  put  this  baled  fodder  in 
the  regular  market  as  a  hay  substitute,  but  without 
much  success.  This  year  with  a  short  hay  crop 
chances  for  this  seemed  better,  but  the  following  note 
is  probably  a  fair  statement  of  the  case: 

Our  experience  has  been  that  New  York  City  is  the 
hardest  and  most  difficult  place  to  introduce  anything 
now  in  the  line  of  forage,  that  we  know  of.  Consumers 
here  want  what  they  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  Timothy  hay  was  $40 
per  ton,  you  could  not  get  them  to  try  anything  new,  or  a 
substitute,  even  at  one-half  the  price,  and  our  experience 
has  been  such  that  it  is  cheaper  to  sell  them  what  they 
Want  at  a  low  profit  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  educate 
them  to  feed  a  substitute,  even  at  double  the  profit.  For 
that  reason  we  believe  that  a  substitute  for  Timothy  hay 
would  be  almost  impossible  in  this  city  for  the  reason 
that  before  the  feeder  was  educated,  regardless  of  how 
good  the  substitute  might  be,  the  season  would  he  prac¬ 
tically  ended  and  a  new  crop  in  sight,  and  for  that  reason 
we  do  not  think  that  we  would  even  give  it  a  trial. 

GEO.  N.  REINHARDT  &  CO. 


A  LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY  IN  THE  CORNFIELD.  Fig.  13.  (See  page  32.) 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

TREATMENT  OF  CHINESE  LILY, 

B.  IF.  B.,  Kirkwood,  X.  Y. — My  Chinese 
lily  bulb  was  put  in  a  dish  of  water  about 
six  weeks  ago,  propped  up  with  stones. 
It  grew  finely  and  had  two  very  fragrant 
blossoms.  The  bloom  is  now  dying.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  now  to  make  it  bloom 
again?  What  care  does  it  require? 

Ans. — We  have  never  had  any  suc¬ 
cess  in  trying  to  bloom  the  Chinese 
sacred  lily  a  second  time.  This  belongs 
to  the  Tazetta  or  Polyanthus  section 
of  Narcissi,  and  is  *not  hardy  out  of 
doors  in  the  North,  so  one  cannot  plant 
it  outside  to  recuperate  as  we  do  with 
hardy  forced  bulbs,  which  usually  give 
us  flowers  the  second  year  after  plant¬ 
ing  out.  We  can  only  advise  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  discard  the  bulb  after  flower¬ 
ing  is  over. 


THERMAL  BELT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

M.  It.,  1  Vest  Chests,  Pa. — On  page  1911 
I  note  a  remark  in  an  article  on  “English 
Walnuts”  as  follows :  “Two  20-year-old 

trees  in  thermal  belt  of  North  Carolina, 
where  they  never  have  frost,”  etc.  Can  you 
inform  me  where  this  warm  belt  i,s?  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  only  frost¬ 
less  spots  in  Uncle  Sams  domains  were  Key 
West  and  some  of  the  Florida  Keys.  They 
have  occasional  frosts  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
San  Diego,  Cal.  I  am  interested  in  finding 
a  warm  spot  in  the  United  States  with 
slight  changes  of  temperature. 

Ans. — There  is  not  a  foot  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  North  Carolina  where  it  does 
not  frost  at  least  some  every  Winter 
and  usually  freezes  everything  that  is 
not  really  hardy.  The  writer  of  the 
statement  referred  to  evidently  meant  to 
say  that  the  “thermal  belt”  was  not 
severely  cold.  There  are  regions  in  that 
State  and  many  others  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  where  the  climate  is  very  mild 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  same 
latitude.  Where  these  conditions  exist 
the  Persian  (English)  walnut  is  likely 
to  succeed.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


SCIONS  OR  BUDS  FROM  MATURE  TREES. 

There  is  much  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  more  or  less  discussion,  but 
there  has  been  so  little  work  done,  that 
there  is  not  much  data  to  be  had  upon 
it.  Having  been  asked  for  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  R.  B.  T.  of  Ednor,  Md.,  on  cutting 
scions  from  apple  trees,  and  on  the 
reply  made  by  M.  K.,  will  say  that  I 
believe  in  the  selection  of  buds  or  scions 
in  propagating  trees.  All  of  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in 
animal  or  in  vegetable  life  have  been 
through  the  principle  of  selection.  For 
more  than  20  years  we  have  been  se- 
.  lecting  scions  from  King  apple  trees 
that  for  more  than  30  years  have  shown 
no  trace  of  canker,  a  disease  that  is 
very  common  with  the  King,  and  have 
a  perfectly  healthy  orchard  23  years  of 
age,  when  the  trees  usually  begin  to 
fill  at  12  to  15  years.  We  have  four 
generations  of  Sutton  Beauty,  grown 
from  the  selection  of  buds  from  mature 
trees,  all  showing  improvement  and 
marked  characteristics. 

For  several  years  we  have  planted  a 
large  number  of  Northern  Spy  trees, 
and  have  top-worked  some  from  buds  of 
ideal  productive  trees.  While  the  Spy 
will  usually  grow  as  propagated  from 
the  nursery  trees,  for  15  or  more  years 
before  it  will  bear  much  fruit,  we  have 
obtained  apples  freely  in  six  and  seven 
years.  Trees  have  individuality  which 
cannot  be  known  in  the  nursery,  but 
may  be  discovered  after  a  few  years. 
We  have  recently  been  pruning  a  large 
number  of  Spy  trees  that  have  been 
planted  seven  years,  and  much  differ¬ 
ence  is  discovered  in  them.  Some  throw 
out  branches  with  a  horizontal  tendency, 
while  many  send  their  branches  up 


straight  from  their  trunks.  The  former 
are  bearing  freely,  from  50  to  60  perfect 
apples  to  a  tree,  while  the  other  type 
show  no  indication  of  bearing.  In  tak¬ 
ing  buds,  we  should  chose  from  those 
showing  the  spreading  form  of  growth 
and  bearing  quality,  rather  than  from 
the  other,  which  has  a  strong  vegetative 
tendency,  and  will  produce  wood  for 
years  before  developing  fruit  and  spurs. 
In  propagating  nursery  trees,  at  some 
time  buds  may  be  taken  from  early 
bearing  trees,  and  this  will  explain  why 
some  trees  come  into  bearing  several 
years  sooner  than  others  taken  from 
the  same  rows. 

We  have  also  a  large  number  of 
top-worked  McIntosh  trees,  the  buds 
being  taken  from  ideal  bearing  trees. 
In  the  sixth  year  from  planting  and 
the  fifth  from  the  budding,  a  few  trees 
produced  one  barrel  of  apples  each, 
while  the  past  season  the  same  trees 
bore  two  barrels,  and  one  three  barrels 
of  picked  apples.  The  nursery-grown 
trees  were  more  uneven  in  bearing  and 
in  the  quality  of  fruit.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  nurserymen  are  advertising  pedi¬ 
gree  trees,  when  that  must  be  had  from 
crossing,  which  nursery  men  cannot  do, 
or  do  not,  as  so  much  time  is  required, 
but  nursery  trees  are  grown  from  care-! 
fully  selected  buds  from  good  bearing 
trees,  and  such  trees  are  worth  more, 
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See  article  of  L.  A.  Goodman,  next  page. 

for  it  costs  more  to  grow  them,  as  buds 
taken  from  mature  trees,  will  not  grow 
so  readily,  and  hence  there  are  more 
misses  in  budding.  While  trees  are  ad¬ 
vertised  as  grown  from  selected  buds  an 
extra  price  should  pot  be  paid  for  them 
unless  some  evidence  may  be  given  that 
they  are  thus  grown.  If  the  trees  are 
making  10  or  more  inches  of  annual 
growth,  it  will  not  injure  then  to  cut 
scions  freely.  In  fact,  the  more  trees 
may  be  kept  in  check  and  not  allowed  to 
grow  high,  the  more  readily  spraying 
may  be  done,  while  the  fruit  may  be 
much  more  economically  picked  from 
low  than  from  high  trees. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 


LIME  FROM  TANNERY. 

How  does  lime  that  has  been  used  in  a 
tannery  compare  in  value,  for  agricultural 
purpose,  with  fresh  lime?  Is  such  tannery 
waste  (used  lime  and  hair),  worth  hauling 
five  miles  to  be  used  on  land  that  needs 
liming,  or  would  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  new 
quicklime  at  $5  per  ton?  The  quicklime 
is  to  be  hauled  about  1%  miles. 

Noxen,  Pa.  g.  a.  s. 

Such  lime  would  have  about  the  same 
power  as  ground  limestone.  In  addition 
the  tannery  waste  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  though  not  very  available. 
The  amount  of  lime  and  other  fertility  will 
depend  on  how  wet  the  waste  is.  The  drier 
the  greater  value.  We  should  haul  this 
waste. 


SAVE  MONEYoTRUIT  PLANTS 


Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which  will  produce 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry  Black¬ 
berry,  Currant.  Grape  Plants.  Etc 


READ  OUR  GUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow¬ 
ing  condition  (by  express),  and  please  you.  or  your 
money  back. 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good  berries, 
but  >ou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 
and  replanting  small  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  (this  being 
the  first  crop)  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 
from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a  car  load.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue 
is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers  Write  for  it  today 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


SEEDS  you  know 

row,  as  we  test  all 
te  results  of  the  test 


ALL  SEEDS  TESTED 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  OUR 

just  how  many  will  ; 
seeds  sold  and  mark  t 
on  the  label. 

We  raise  the  seeds  on  our  own  farm  and  sell 
direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much  lower 
prices  than  city  seedsmen.  We  have  some  very 
fine  improved  varieties  of 

POTATOES,  CORN  and  OATS 

as  well  as  high-grade  vegetable 
seeds  for  truck  and  private  gar¬ 
dens. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  also 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale 
Price  List,  if  you  grow  for 
market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

15 ox  52 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

For  1912,  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

We  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  SEED  POTATOES 

having  warehouse  capacity  for  75,000  bushels,  and  our  storage  is  well  filled  with  the 
choicest  of  stock.  SEED  CORN  of  unexcelled  quality— OATS  of  heavy  weight  as  usual — 
BARLEY,  time-tried  and  true,  the  best  variety  for  Eastern  culture — all  thoroughly 
recleaned  ;  and  as  we  are  Seedgrowers,  we  ship  direct  from 

“OUR  1 ,600- ACRE  SEED  FARMS  TO  YOURS ” 

at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  highest  possible.quality.  Also  we  carry  in  stock 
only  the  celebrated  D.  B.  brand  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  purchased  on  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  99.50$  pure  or  better— the  highest  grade  seed  obtainable  in  America. 

Our  Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  regular  customers  who  have  bought  seeds  of  us  during 
the  last  three  .veal's,  and  to  any  one  else  for  the  asking.  With  each  catalog  we  mail,  absolutely 
FRKE,  tw.<  mighty  interesting  books  entitled,  "Dibble  on  tbe  Potato”  and  "Dibble  on  Alfalfa."  Just 
say  "Send  the  Books,”  sign  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE ,  Seed  grower ,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  ISI.Y, 


1912  BARGAINS 
N  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 


At  it  25  years.  ”  Have  grown  from  1  acre  to  1,100.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  it  all. 
We  do  know  enough  to  start  you  right  in  fruit  growing.  Success  depends  upon 
good  plants  of  the  right  variety.  We  grow  the  right  kinds  and  make  no  extra 
charge  for  them.  We  strive  for  the  best  in  everything.  We  actually  paid 

$350  lor  10  cars  of  SEED  CORN 

We  have  issued  and  send  free,  to  anyone  interested  in  good  Corn,  abooklet  telling 
how  we  planted  the  10  prize  ears  of  Corn,  its  yield,  and  other  instructive  facts, 
it  is  nicely,  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  a  concise  business  catalogue  of 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  etc.  Planters  should  get  our  prices  and  terms. 

We  give  our  1912  customers  a  start  of  the  $350.00  Corn  TR.TL  £ 

W.  M.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 


am 


DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


1912 


E 


EVERYTHING  that  can  possibly 
interest  the  garden  enthusiast, 
from  the  city-yard  gardener  to 
the  suburbanite,  is  treated  in  this  book 

Declared  by  amateurs  and  profes¬ 
sionals  to  be  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs.  Has  288  pages,  photo  reproduc¬ 
tions  on  each  page.  Four  pages  beau¬ 
tifully  colored,  and  six  are  made  from 
duotone  plates. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  GIVEN 

for  the  growing  of  almost  every  plant 
and  seed.  Among  the  many  American 
and  European  novelties  this  year  are 
the  Splendid  Cardinal  Climber,  Asters, 
Sweet  Peas,  Zinnias,  etc. 

Complete  lists  of  new  plants,  bulbs, 
garden  and  greenhouse  subjects.  A 
large  offering  of  the  World’s  Best 
Roses — strong  2-year  old  plants,  that 
will  give  a  full  crop  this  season. 

DreEr’s  Garden  Book  for  1912  is 
not  a  mere  catalogue,  but  is  a  book  of 
valuable  garden  information. 

Write  for  it  today.  Mailed  free. 


H£NRYA.DR£ER,  PHILADELPHIA 


r'ORM-  OATS,  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

^  will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  On: 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-dav 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamford,  Pa. 


PI  ANK  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  t 
ILnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tell 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP 
BERRIES.  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  The 
Time  to  Buy 
Grass  Seed. 

Prices  bound  to 
be  higher  later. 
Buy  before  ad¬ 
vance  and  save  money.  Write  today  for  special  low 
price  and  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  PURE  (OWA  GROWN 
NEW  CROP  RECLEANED  TESTED  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 
SEED.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  write  us  now. 
4.  4.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  160,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  yon  that  we  conic 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  lOMainSt.,  Marysville,  6 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


1912  Catalog  FREE  to 
all.  Reliable,  interest- 
ins  ami  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  oilier  important  varieties.  Address— 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 


COW  PEA  Qrm  Extra  quality.  Prices 
SOY  BEAN  kjEILL/  low,  considering  quality. 

w  Our  distributing  houses 

save  you  freight.  Our  cow  pea  and  soy  bean 
booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for  it  now. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO..  124  Trade  St..  Hickory,  N.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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‘Thirty-six”  Touring'  Car 
S -passenger, — $1800 

,  Long  stroke  motor,  Chalmers  self-starter, 
four  forward  speeds,  Bosch  dual  igni- 
tion.  Solar  Sas  lamps  and  Prest-O-Lile 
tank,  ventilated  fore-doors,  36x4-inch 
tires.  Continental  demountable  rims. 


“Leans  Right  Up  In  the  Collar 

and  Pulls  ” 


THIS  expression  describes 
very  well  the  mule-like 
pulling  qualities  and  the 
bull-dog  endurance  of  the 
Chalmers  “Thirty-six”  motor. 

Chalmers  cars  are  built  for  dura¬ 
bility;  for  day-in-and-day-out  ser¬ 
vice;  they  have  a  reputation  which 
has  made  them  standard. 

The  new  Chalmers  “Thirty-six,” 
the  leader  of  the  1912  line,  gives  to 
the  farmer,  at  $1800,  a  car  which 
he  can  compare  favorably  with  the 
high  priced  cars.  When  the  “36” 
was  planned  we  instructed  our  en¬ 
gineers  to  build  a  four-cylinder,  five- 
passenger  car  that  would  leave  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
said  we  would  fix  the  price  when 
the  car  was  ready. 

We  think  in  the  Chalmers  “36” 
we  are  offering  a  car  that  actually 
does  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The“36”has  a  splendid 
motor,  with  large  cylinders, 
long  stroke  (4 x  5^"). 

This  motor  is  a  great  puller 
on  high  speed;  a  wonderful 
hill-climber,  and  will  give 
you  all  the  speed  you 
want.  Although  rated  at 
36  h.  p.,  it  will  actually 


This  monogram  on  tho 
radiator  stands  far  all 
you  can  ask  in  a  motor  car 


develop  40  h.  p.  It  is  a  motor 
that  will  “lean  right  into  the  collar 
and  pull.” 

The  Chalmers  Company  was  the 
first  to  offer  a  real  automobile  at  a 
low  price.  We  believe  that  the 
“36”  is  the  first  medium  priced  car 
which  will  compare  with  any  five- 
passenger  motor  car,  no  matter 
how  costly.  It  is  a  car,  so  reliable, 
so  sturdy,  so  durable,  so  good  look¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  far¬ 
mer  as  no  car  heretofore  offered  can. 

The  well-tried  Chalmers  “30,” 
the  car  that  won  the  last  year’s 
Glidden  Tour,  the  car  which  last 
year,  fully  equipped,  sold  for  $1750 
— now,  through  improved  methods 
of  manufacture — is  this  year  offered 
to  you  at  $1500. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  Chal¬ 
mers  cars.  Comparison  has  sold 
more  cars  for  us  than  all  our  ad¬ 
vertising.  Your  local  dealer  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  Chal¬ 
mers  cars.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  our 
latest  catalog  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  your  nearest 
dealer.  Let  us  get  ac¬ 
quainted.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  today. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit?'Mich. 


SHED  ROOM  FOR  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

8.  M.  H.,  Hoiceil  Co.,  Mo. — Can  you  give 
us  some  pointers  as  to  the  size  of  a  pack¬ 
ing  shed  adequate  for  the  handling  of  a 
good  average  crop  of  peaches  from  an  800- 
acre  orchard?  Trees  from  three  to  eight 
years  old  at  present.  How  much,  approx¬ 
imately,  should  an  up-to-date  packing  shed 
of  above  requirements  cost? 

Ans. — We  have  found  a  building 
about  35  feet  wide  and  60  feet  long 
about  right  for  50  acres  of  peaches 
yielding  25,000  baskets.  Building  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  hillside,  so  that  it  is  handy 
to  load  and  unload  fruit  and  baskets. 
The  unsorted  fruit  comes  in  on  one  side 
and  is  set  off  in  building.  A  long  table 
runs  entire  length  of  building;  fruit  is 
sorted  on  table  and  set  off  on  floor  and 
then  loaded  into  wagons.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  saves  labor,  as  there  is  no  lost 
motion;  the  fruit  moves  only  in  one  di¬ 
rection.  Cost  of  building  would  depend 
upon  local  conditions  and  material  used. 
If  a  two-story  building  was  erected, 
space  overhead  could  be  used  for  basket 
storage.  A.  T.  henry. 

Connecticut. 

As  to  a  suitable  packing  shed  for 
handling  the  peaches  on  an  80-acre  pro¬ 
position,  an  estimate  in  bushels  of  car 
lots  would  be  a  mighty  sight  more 
definite.  Lots  of  people  are  planting  or¬ 
chards,  scattering  over  big  acreage  and 
yet  do  not  have,  nor  ever  will  have, 
crops  that  will  require  half  as  big  pack¬ 
ing  sheds  as  some  people  would  with 
150  to  250-acre  orchards,  where  better 
methods  were  followed.  Assuming  that 
your  correspondent  has  perhaps  the 
average  orchard,  so  located  that  one 
central  packing  shed  will  answer  for  all, 
I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
150  feet  long,  36  to  40  feet  wide,  with  a 
lean-to  shed  along  either  side  for  the 
teams  to  drive  under  in  delivering  and 
taking  the  fruit  from  the  packing  shed. 
It  needs  to  be  two  stories  high  and 
built  exceedingly  well  and  strong,  so  as 
to  carry  the  large  quantity  of  packages 
necessary  in  the  second  story.  The  cost 
of  such  a  building  would  vary  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000,  according  to  lumber 
and  labor  cost  and  how  well  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  I  put  up  a  building  like  this, 
only  about  half  the  length,  in  my  Pero 
orchards  last  season,  which  cost  about 
$1500,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
sheds  anywhere  around.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

We  built  in  our  orchard  sheds  that 
answer  the  purpose  well;  used  posts  12 
feet  for  outside,  20  feet  for  inside,  set 
in  ground  bound  together  with  2x6,  well 
spiked  to  posts.  We  use  the  upper  part 
for  box  material,  or  rather  boxes  and 
crates  made  up.  We  cover  with  tight 
ship-lap  and  then  cover  with  roofing 
felt.  All  this  is  cheaply  done  and  can  be 
done  by  common  labor.  It  will  take  to 
handle  a  full  crop  from  800  acres  a 
shed  24x128  or  32x128.  We  set  posts 
eight  feet  apart,  so  as  to  support  the 
whole  roof  without  a  heavy  lot  of  frame 
work.  Large  doors  are  made  to  unload 
at.  and  so  team  can  drive  in  in  case  of 
rain.  The  upper  floor  is  only  2x6  or 
2x8  feet,  so  that  box  material  and  boxes 
can  be  laid  on  them,  and  they  are  mov¬ 
able  and  put  12,  14  or  16  inches  apart 
as  needed.  L.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 


YOURS  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

„  A  Suggestion  for  Parcels  Post. 

While  parcels  post  ideas  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  with  the  prospect  of  the  passage  of 
a  parcels  post  bill  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  I  would  respectfully  offer 
the  following  suggestions : 

Abolish  the  fourth  classification  of  mail 
matter  by  including  in  the  third  classifica¬ 
tion  all  transient  matter  not  now  first  class. 
Maintain  the  present  third  class  rate  of 
postage.  Increase  the  weight  limit  to  11 
pounds.  This  would  give  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  classification  of  mail  matter,  and 
would  with  almost  no  jar  or  friction  estab¬ 
lish  a  reasonable  parcels  post  service  in  the 
United  States  and  possessions.  I  worked 
for  nine  years  in  a  large  postofiice.  and  I 
know  how  foreigners  and  even  our  own 
citizens  feel  when  they  learn  that  they 
cannot  mail  to  one  of  our  postofllces  as 
large  a  package  as  they  can  mail  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  nor  even  any  size  package 
at  as  low  a  rate.  Many  thousands  of 
packages  within  the  international  limit  of 
size  intended  for  the  domestic  service  only 
are  annually  refused  admission  to  our 
mails,  and  many  more  go.  to  the  dead  letter 
office  because  underpaid,  this  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  our  unreasonable  classification 
with  two  rates  of  postage  in  a  single  class. 
The  general  public  cannot  keep  up  with 
anything  like  this.  It  leads  to  confusion 
and  trouble  both  in  and  out  of  the  post- 
office. 

The  plan  that  I  have  proposed  would  so 
simplify  the  classification  that  it  would 
greatly  lessen  if  not  entirely  dispel  the 
confusion  now  existing  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  classification  of  mail  matter 


and  rates  of  postage.  It  would  thus  facili¬ 
tate  the  postal  serviee,  and  its  inauguration 
could  be  accomplished  with  far  less  labor 
and  expense  than  could  that  of  any  other 
plan  thus  far  proposed,  f.  e.  aspinwall. 

Kentucky. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  parcels  post. 
The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  how  it  is 
to  be  worked  out  practically.  I  believe 
Mr.  Sulzer’s  bill  calls  for  a  uniform  rate 
all  over  the  United  States  of  eight  cents 
per  pound  with  a  limit  of  11  pounds.  That 
of  course  would  be  better  than  the  present 
system,  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  in  short 
hauls.  I  can  now  send  via  express  a  three- 
pound  package  to  New  York,  about  90 
miles,  for  25  cents,  seven  pounds  for  30 
cents  and  10  pounds  for  35  cents,  I  believe. 
From  this  you  will  see  that  in  the  thickly 
populated  sections  of  the  East,  such  a  rate 
would  be  of  little  help.  Only  in  the  long 
hauls  to  the  West  would  we  receive  any 
benefit.  My  idea  would  be  to  divide  the 
United  States  into  section.  Say  the  New 
England  States,  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland :  second. 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina ;  third.  Georgia.  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  Kentucky ; 
fourth,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan ;  fifth,  States  west  of  Mississippi 
River  to  be  divided  in  like  manner,  only 
making  the  sections  larger  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  grows  less  dense.  Then  make  the  rate 
two  or  three  cents  a  pound  within  each 
section,  adding  one  cent  per  pound  when 
passing  from  any  section  to  an  adjoining 
one  in  any  direction,  adding  one  cent  per 
pound  for  each  section  crossed  or  entered 
into  to  the  original  first  section  cost.  Of 
course  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  some¬ 
what  higher  rates  to  start  with,  but  much 
higher  rates  would  be  of  little  benefit 
except  for  the  long  hauls,  as  I  have  said.  I 
do  not  think  any  single  rate  per  pound 
for  the  whole  United  States  would  be  a 
success.  Our  country  is  too  large,  our 
population  too  scattered,  to  apply  the  same 
rule  as  in  European  countries.  If  a  single 
rate  was  made  low  enough  to  be  of  any 
real  use  in  the  thickly  settled  sections  the 
Tost  Office  Department  would  lose  too  much 
money  on  the  long  hauls.  To  my  mind  let¬ 
ters  and  heavy  packages  do  not  stand  in 
same  class,  and  the  same  rule  will  not  work 
for  both.  D.  W.  MEEKER. 

Connecticut. 


A  FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

A  farmers’  association  has  just  been  in¬ 
corporated  here  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
under  the  name  of  “The  South  Shore 
Growers  &  Shippers  Association.”  The 
originators,  comprising  some  20  represen¬ 
tative  farmers  of  the  towns  of  Sheridan 
and  Hanover  in  Chautauqua  County,  started 
six  weeks  ago  to  better  their  conditions  on 
the  canning  factory  contracts,  which  for 
the  past  five  years,  to  say  the  least,  have 
been  about  the  worst  proposition  that  the 
farmer  of  this  vicinity  has  had  to  meet 
with.  After  holding  two  meetings  with 
the  representative  men.  the  demand  for 
stock  and  the  desire  to  become  members 
and  shippers  in  the  Association  became  so 
great  that  we  were  compelled  to  raise  our 
capital  stock,  which  originally  was  $1,000, 
divided  into  200  shares  of  $5  each,  to 
$5,000,  consisting  of  1.000  shares  of  $5 
each,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  in 
the  past  two  weeks  we  have  succeeded  in 
selling  nearly  200  shares  of  stock  in  this 
community  with  only  one  man  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  more  than  one  share.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  men  who  have 
signed  for  stock  will  not  take  more  than 
one  share,  but  it  means  that  the  men  have 
taken  one  share  each  and  at  least  half  of 
them  stand  ready  to  take  more  if  the 
board  of  directors  will  give  their  permis¬ 
sion,  but  the  board  deems  it  advisable  at 
the  present  time  to  distribute  the  stock 
at  one  and  two  shares  each,  among  as 
many  individual  farmers  as  it  is  possible 
to  reach,  and  we  are  certainly  surprised  at 
the  rate  that  the  stock  is  being  taken  up. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
contract  system  so  generally  used  between 
shipping  associations  and  various  farmers 
is  in  itself  fundamentally  wrong,  and  we 
are  therefore  discouraging  this  system  and 
endeavoring  to  have  the  men  that  grow 
the  products  take  at  least  one  share  of 
stock  in  this  association,  pointing  out  to 
them  the  value  to  them  of  being  a  stock 
holder  in  the  association,  and  having  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  purchase 
all  farm  supplies  in  large  quantities;  to 
make  a  single  contract  with  the  canneries 
of  which  wo  have  six  or  seven  within  our 
immediate  vicinity  ;  to  find  a  better  market 
for  the  growers  of  a  small  amount  of  the 
various  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  raised  in  this  section  ;  to  encourage 
the  farmers  to  plant  more  of  certain  kinds  of 
fruits  that  some  of  us  have  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable,  among  others  I  might  say 
gooseberries,  and  to  act  as  a  unit  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  in  this  Chautauqua  belt, 
and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
products  that  we  grow.  H.  K.  palmer. 

Secretary. 


Plant  Potatoes 

You  can  make  large  profits  from  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  They  thrive  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and,  since  they  are  used  universalb^^s 
food,  the  average  market  price  in  theArfcJr  of 
quickly  increasing  population  is  bouncU^DJmigh. 
Any  intelligent  farmer  can  grow  rfn^oa^Lith 
good  profit.  The  old  time  drudfl/ry^jw^Jed. 
Modern  implements  for  plantiip.  cufcSting, 
spraying,  digging,  etc.  have  madejf^^ermar  easy  to' 
handle.  They  have  also  given  t^suraMT  of  yield. 
We  wish  to  lay  especial  emphasiSwr^kiBi  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  planter  to  securing  stla,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  big  crop.  Also,  spraying,  as  it  effects 
both  quality  and  yield.  Farmers!  get  busy  on  the 
potato  growing. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Grow  more  potatoes  per  acre  by  having  a 
perfect  stand.  In  other  words,  use  a  planter 
you  can  depend  upon — one  that  will  drop  a 
seed  piece  absolutely  every  time.  It  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  10  to  57  bushels  per  acre,  With  an  Iron  Age 
Planter  you  can  secure  a  100  per  cent,  stand. 

Isn’t  that  the  planter  you  want?  It 
makes  no  misses,  no  doubles, 
injures  no  seed.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  the  Iron 
Age  has  done  for  its 
users.  Ask  for  Mr. 

Lambing's  letter.  You 
are  the  loser  if  you 
don't.  Write  for  plan — 
booklet  today. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  102  FGrenloch,  N.  J. 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  L“° 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically— and  properly— by 

usintf  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat-  \ _ 

ing  Potato  Planter  In  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


L 


Tgr 

makes  p.tatoN 

.  - -  culture  prollt- 

aule.  One  man  can  run  it.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate¬ 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole  ’ 
large  or  small.  (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outflts  for\. 

Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  Including  valuable  formulas.)  SendV 
dress  now.  \ 

"P  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY V 

I/'q  ,  437  Sabin  Street,  -lark  sun,  Mich,,  f.S.A.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont, 

Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 
J,  ’■y  tp  ®  C.V^^^^^Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters^ 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose, 
name  and  ad- 


Of 


1912  Pratt-Forty 

Fourth  Successful  Year 

Backed  by  39  Years’  Manufacturing  Experience 

Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Self-Starter,  120-inch  Wheel  Base,  Unit 
Power  Plant,  Three-point  Suspension,  Bosch  Magneto,  Demount¬ 
able  Rims,  36x4  inch  Tires,  Inside  Control  Levers,  Electric  Side 
and  Tail  Lamps.  List  price  Model  “H,”  52,000,  fully  equipped, 
Mohair  Top,  Windshield,  Speedometer,  Prest-o-lite  Tank,  etc. 

There  are  many  localities  where  we  have  no  agent,  and  if  you 
will  write  us,  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  interesting  proposi¬ 
tion  on  a  car  for  your  own  use.  We  also  make  a  full  line  of  car¬ 
riages  and  harness, 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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NOTES  ON  SPRAYING. 

Inspect  the  Spray  Rig. 

Look  the  spray  pump  over,  put  it  in 
good  working  condition,  remembering 
that  a  little  grease  or  oil  on  all  bearings 
and  pump  cylinders  prevents  corroding 
and  rust  and  makes  the  pump  run 
easier.  This  applies  to  a  hand  pump  as 
well  as  one  run  by  some  other  form  of 
power.  For  San  Jose  scale  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  can  safely  be  applied  at 
any  time  tree  is  dormant,  but  if  applied 
when  temperature  is  freezing  or  below, 
so  that  mixture  will  freeze  before  dry¬ 
ing  upon  tree,  results  will  be  poor,  as 
the  first  rain  will  wash  off  most  of  the 
material.  In  spraying  orchards  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale  give  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  thorough  covering  of  tips 
of  all  branches  and  small  twigs.  After 
they  are  thoroughly  covered  the  larger 
branches  can  be  finished  with  but  little 
additional  material.  In  combating  San 
Jose  scale  the  novice  is  often  surprised 
at  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  thorough  application  of  a  proper 
spray  mixture.  A  close  examination  of 
the  sprayed  tree  in  Summer  will  show 
the  large  branches  practically  free  from 
scale,  but  fruit  badly  spotted  upon  other 
branches.  The  thorough  spraying  of 
ends  of  twigs  will  greatly  reduce  quan¬ 
tity  of  seriously  infested  fruit. 

Geared  Wheel  Powers. 

II.  R.  B.,  Greenwood,  Va. — Will  you  ask 
those  of  your  readers  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  sprocket-geared  spraying  rigs,  on 
level  land,  to  express  opinion?  I  refer  to 
rigs  which  gather  power  for  spraying  from 
movement  of  wagon. 

Ans. — The  spray  rigs  which  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  power  from  the  wheels  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  where  continuous 
light  work  was  wanted,  such  as  the 
spraying  of  vineyards,  potatoes,  berries, 
etc.  One  finds  that  in  actual  use  the 
draft  is  considerably  heavier  than  when 
a  hand  or  power  pump  is  used  unless 
such  hand  or  power  pump  is  of  exces¬ 
sive  weight.  In  the  spraying  of  orchard 
trees  upon  level  land  they  are  also  quite 
satisfactory  while  trees  are  small,  but  as 
trees  grow  older  we  find  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  store  up  enough  energy  in 
moving  from  one  tree  to  another  to 
make  a  thorough  application,  especially 
in  those  instances  where  quite  large 
quantities  of  material  are  needed,  for 
instance  as  when  spraying  for  San  Jose 
scale.  When  spraying  is  not  done  con¬ 
tinuously,  but  one  has  to  stop  team  so 
as  thoroughly  to  spray  each  tree,  there 
results  an  irregularity  in  pressure  that 
does  not  make  for  uniform  work  or  re¬ 
sults. 

Lime-Sulphur  for  Potatoes. 

II.  IF.  V.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — In  looking  over 
some  old  issues  of  your  paper  I  found  an 
item  on  lime-sulphur  for  potatoes.  It  is 
something  I  have  been  wondering  about, 
and  have  tried  to  find  out  if  that  mixture 
had  been  used  and  with  what  results.  Will 
you  let  me  know?  Also  the  difference  of 
effect  between  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux. 

Ans. — Relative  to  the  use  of  the 
dilute  lime-sulphur  sprays  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the 
spraying  of  potatoes,  we  find  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion;  some  people  try¬ 
ing  it  have  found  serious  injury  to  the 
foliage  resulting.  In  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  potato  growers  have  used  it 
with  practically  no  ill  effects,  but  at  this 
time  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  substitution  in  place  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  for  a  spray  to  be  used 
in  combating  potato  blight  or  other 
fungous  troubles  of  the  potato.  It  is  a 
well  demonstrated  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  spraying  of  apples  the  diluted 
lime-sulphur  combined  with  arsenate  of 
lead  has  proved  as  effective  in  control¬ 
ling  both  apple  scab  and  other  common 
foliage  fungous  troubles  and  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  other  leaf-eating  insects. 
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It  is  also  less  costly  and  more  easily 
prepared,  especially  when  commercial 
brands  of  lime-sulphur  are  used. 

Hand  Pump  or  Power. 

L.  R.  C.  (.Yo  address). — I  have  a  young 
apple  orchard  of  11  acres  in  a  solid  block 
and  also  three  acres  outlined  with  apple 
trees  and  some  pear,  plum  and  cherry  de¬ 
voted  to  small  fruit  and  truck.  All  the 
trees  are  under  five  years  of  age  except 
about  50  veterans  recently  dishorned.  All 
the  ground  is  readily  accessible  to  either 
heavy  high  power  apparatus  or  to  smaller 
equipment.  Both  dormant  and  Summer 
sprays  would  be  necessary.  Well  water 
must  of  necessity  afford  the  water  supply. 
Labor  probably  would  be  hard  to  get  at 
critical  times.  In  view  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  what  equipment  would  be  best,  a 
power  plant  or  a  battery  of  hand  pumps,  as 
has  been  suggested? 

Ans. — To  a  man  who  is  just  starting 
out  in  the  fruit  growing  industry  plant¬ 
ing  his  first  orchards,  the  spraying  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  which  of  necessity  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  outfit  neces¬ 
sary  must  be  obtained.  Just  how  ex¬ 
pensive  an  outfit  the  fruit  grower  with 
10  or  15  acres  of  young  trees  should  buy 
is  the  question.  In  spraying  an  orchard 
of  this  kind  a  good  hand  pump  will  do 
effective  work  until  the  orchard  is  12  or 
15  years  of  age.  However,  if  help  is 
uncertain  and  hard  to  get  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  of  the  lighter  power 
sprayers  might  prove  most  economical 
when  all  things  are  considered.  I  have 
seen  one  man  sitting  on  the  top  of  a 
spraying  rig  of  this  kind  driving  two 
horses  and  thoroughly  spraying  trees 
from  three  to  15  years  of  age  with  no 
extra  help.  One  just  entering  upon  or¬ 
charding  as  a  business  must  make  use 
of  the  observations  and  proven  facts 
demonstrated  by  various  experiment 
stations  and  practical  growers.  In  pres¬ 
ent  time  spraying  of  apples,  especially 
where  San  Jose  scale  is  present,  it  has 
been  found  that  trees  must  be  sprayed 
at  least  once  during  the  dormant  season 
with  a  contact  insecticide  effective  in 
controlling  San  Jose  scale.  Another 
spraying  must  be  made  as  green  buds 
appear,  and  as  blossom  clusters  separate 
but  before  blossoms  open,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  insecticide  and  fungicide.  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  some  form  of 
arsenical  poisons,  in  years  past  was  the 
recommended  remedy  for  this  second 
spraying.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  use  of  diluted  lime-sulphur 
spray,  using  one  gallon  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  mixture,  testing  about 
32  degrees  Beaume  to  35  or  40  gallons 
of  water,  and  adding  to  each  50  gallons 
of  this  dilute  mixture,  two  to  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  has  come 
into  use.  This  has  proven  fully  as 
effective  as  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
arsenical  combination,  and  at  the  same 
time  proved  less  injurious  to  the  fruit 
and  foliage.  Spraying  at  this  time  is 
for  bud-moth  and  various  leaf-rollers 
and  also  for  apple  scab.  Another  spray¬ 
ing  and  probably  the  most  important  of 
the  season  is  the  one  that  immediately 
follows  the  blossoming  period  and 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  petals 
drop,  using  the  same  dilute  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  combination  here¬ 
tofore  mentioned,  taking  particular 
pains  thoroughly  to  cover  all  foliage 
and  immature  fruit  with  the  spray.  This 
should  be  applied  promptly,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  get  some  of  the 
poison  spray  upon  calyx  end  of  each 
immature  fruit.  The  spraying  applied 
at  this  time  is  the  most  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  Codling  moth.  The  experience 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years  appar¬ 
ently  indicates  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
it  will  almost  completely  control  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  If  a  late  brood  of  Codling 
moth  is  looked  for  another  thorough 
spraying  with  same  material  should  be 
applied  about  six  weeks  later.  This 
would  also  be  effective  in  controlling 


late  outbreaks  of  apple  scab  which  some¬ 
times  occur. 

If  in  the  spraying  of  a  large  acreage 
of  young  orchard  more  than  one  hand 
pump  would  be  necessary  to  do  effec¬ 
tive  and  timely  work  I  would  certainly 
advise  the  use  of  a  power  sprayer.  A 
single  hand  pump,  however,  will  cover  a 
large  acreage  of  young  trees  and  is  light 
and  easily  carried  around  and  in  later 
years  it  might  be  advisable  to  substitute 
the  power  sprayer,  but  the  hand  rigging 
would  find  many  uses  around  the  ordin¬ 
ary  fruit  farm.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Gasoline  Power  in  Orchards. 

We  have  used  a  gasoline  tractor  for 
orchard  work.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  we  did  this  season  was  orchard 
work,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  or¬ 
chard  worked  was  peach  orchard  with 
the  trees  18  feet  apart,  it  was  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  hitch  one  tool  behind  another. 
The  work  in  the  peach  orchard,  there¬ 
fore,  was  confined  to  pulling  a  disk  har¬ 
row  with  16  20-inch  disks,  followed 
later  by  a  three-section  Syracuse  har¬ 
row.  The  disk  harrow  was  set  as  deep 
as  possible,  and  was  weighted  writh  stone 
besides.  The  Syracuse  harrow  was  also 
set  very  deep,  much  deeper  than  when 
being  pulled  by  three  horses.  We  used 
these  same  tools  this  Fall  in  fitting  a 
field  for  vetch  with  the  Syracuse  harrow 
hitched  behind  the  disk  harrow,  and 
pulled  them  both  over  fresh  furrows 
and  ran  the  machine  on  intermediate 
speed,  which  is  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  average  team  will  walk.  We  also 
used  a  three-gang  10-inch  bottom  plow 
in  a  very  tough  sod.  and  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  We  have 
an  extra  plow  which  we  intend  to  put 
on  next  Spring  to  plow  orchards,  which 
will  make  a  four-gang  plow  instead  of 
a  three.  We  have  never  used  the  plow 
with  the  harrow  hitched  behind,  but 
think  this  could  be  done  in  open  fields 
or  apple  orchards  if  one  so  desired. 

It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all  the 
different  kinds  of  work  that  could  be 
done  with  this  machine.  It  is  handy  for 
power  because  the  tractor  can  be  run 
to  any  place  on  the  farm  where  power 
is  needed,  then  throw  out  the  clutch 
and  you  have  a  25  horse-power  engine 
securely  mounted.  The  engine  shaft 
projects  from  the  front  far  enough  so 
that  a  friction  pulley  may  be  attached. 
We  have  pulled  stumps  and  grubs, 
moved  a  fair-sized  building  on  rollers, 
run  the  buzz  saw,  husked  corn  with  a 
four-roll  McCormick  husker,  'Stretched 
wire  fence,  and  did  many  other  jobs  of 
less  importance.  george  c.  silsby. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“I  want  you  to  understand  that  I 
got  my  money  by  hard  work.”  ‘‘Why, 

I  thought  it  was  left  you  by  your  uncle.” 
“So  it  was,  but  I  had  hard  work  get¬ 
ting  it  away  from  the  lawyers.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

“A  woman  can  be  just  as  self-reliant 
and  independent  as  a  man,”  said  Mr. 
Meekton’s  wife  defiantly.  “Mebbe  she 
can,  Henrietta,  mebbe  she  can.  But  not 
while  she  wears  dresses  that  hook  up 
the  back.” — Washington  Star. 

“You  must  have  called  me  late  this 
morning,  Sylvena.  It  was  12  o’clock 
when  I  reached  the  office.  And  I  had 
an  important  appointment  for  10  o’clock, 
too.”  “Why,  I  called  you  at  7.30,  John.” 
“Was  the  clock  right?”  “Yes;  I  set  it 
last  night  when  you  came  home.  You 
remember  I  called  downstairs  when  you 
came  in  and  asked  you  what  time  it 
was.  And  you  said  10.30.  The  clock  in 
my  room  said  1.45,  so  I  turned  it  back 
to  agree  with  your  watch,  and,  of 
course,  I  called  you  by  the  correct  time 
this  morning.” — Buffalo  Express. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Two  Valuable 

Books  for  Home 

Gardeners  Sent  FREE 

Shrewd  people  buy  merchandise 
from  established  houses— houses  that 
will  be  in  business  when  they  need 
service.  Why  should  not  a  planter  buy 
his  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses.  Bulbs 
and  Seeds  with  the  same  precaution? 
How  disappointing  it  is  when  your 
trees  or  shrubs  have  leaved  out  to  find 
something  you  did  not  order — some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  want.  Have  you  ever 

had  this  ex¬ 
perience? 

Don't  take 
any  risk  when 
ordering.  Buy 
direct  of  the 
producer  and  at 
first  cost.  \Yc 
have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  at  stake. 

58  Years 
of  Square 
Dealing 

We  have 
been  in  busi¬ 
ness  58  years  and  expect  to  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  You  always  know  where  to  find  us. 
47  Greenhouses,  1.200  Acres.  Write  to<la- 
for  General  Catalog  No.  2,  168  pages,  an- 
for  Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1.  11 
pages.  They’re  interesting  and  valuablt 

The  Slorrs  ^  Harrison  Co 
Box  684,  Painesville,  Ohio 


TREES 

Two  Cents  anti  Up 

Also  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  Crape  Vines,  etc.  Ornamentals. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

SILVER  MAPLE  TREES 


We  travel  no  agents  but  sell  direct  to  planters. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  save  75  per  cent. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  21,  Cleveland,  Tenn, 


RELIABLE 
FRUIT  TREES 

WTe  do  not  ask  for  your  orders 
simply  because  we  are  one  of  the 
oldest  nursery  firms  in  the  business 
or  because  we  are  the  largest  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  But  we  do  ask 
your  business  on  the  merits  of  our  trees 
and  plants — the  best  and  most  reliable  that 
money  can  buy .  Our  long  experience  and 
success  is  your  guarantee  that  our  pro¬ 
duct  and  prices  are  right. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  practical 
Booklet.  It  boils  down  for  your  benefit 
what  we  have  learned  during  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  growing  fruit. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  no  agents.  Weselldirectonly.  You  pay 
us  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
We  Prepay  Freight 
Onordersamountingto$7.50netorover.We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 
Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices  in.l912Catalog  F 
Wm.  P.  RUPERT  A  SON,  Box  gp  Seneca,  N.Y.  ^ 


cent. 

“Howe  of  the  Best  Trees/’  where  Scale  is  unknown. 

12  PEACH  TREES,  $1.00. 

3  Klhcrta,  2  E.  Crawford,  3  L.  Crawford,  2  Champion,  1 
Carman,  1  K.  Elvers.  Ali  fine  1  year,  well-matured  treeB. 
True  to  nami  or  money  back.  Write  now  Tor  free  catalog 
of  other  bargains  aud  completo  line. 

Itcilly  H.-o*,  Mursories,  1056  Bell  I  y  Rd.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT 

Fruit  Trees 

King  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fail  or  spring  planting.  Brices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Delaware 


FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDFCC  Fresh  dug  stock,  free  PDOU/FD 
I  KLtO  from  scale,  and  true  to  uKU  W  LK 
name.  All  kinds— lowest  prices— guaranteed  stock.  Send 
us  your  planting  list  for  quotation.  We  invite  compari¬ 
son.  Established  1879. 


L.  W.  Hall  &  Co.,  825  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PROft 


Fresh  Dug  Western  N.  Y.  Trees. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Beet 
Trees.  Best  Prices.  Write  for  FREE  Cat. 
THE  FRCITLAND  NURSERIES 
303  Wlnton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  and  PLANTS^,, K-S5JS 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREE  COLLECTION 

10  Trees  worth  $2,60  for  $1.75 

1  McIntosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Nia¬ 
gara,  1  Elberta  Peach,  I  Bartlett,  1 
Clapp’s  Fitv.  Pear,  1  Montmorency 
1  Bing  Cherry,  1  York  State  Prune. 
1  Orange  Quince.  All  Extra  Size 
2-year,  6  to  7  feet  high— 1#  Trees 
for  $1.75.  Everybody  send  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Est.  26  yeurs.  250  acres. 
Maloney  Bros.  6  Wells  Co.  Box  37,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


1912. 


SPITZENBURG  APPLES. 

IF.  A.  M.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Can  you 
tell  me  anything  of  the  Spitzenburg  apple, 
its  habits  of  growth,  age  of  bearing,  and 
its  general  adaptability  to  the  climate  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  the  red  shale 
soil  of  Middlesex  County.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  apple  should  rank  with  the 
Northern  Spy.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it 
does  not?  When  does  it  ripen  and  is  it 
a  good  keeper? 

Ans. — The  Esopus  Spitzenburg  apple 
is  one  that  requires  very  favorable  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  conditions  to  bear  -well. 
It  is  not  a  good  self-pollinator,  and  is 
greatly  improved  by  having  other  varie¬ 
ties  planted  near  it  so  that  their  pollen 
will  be  carried  by  the  bees  to  the  pistils 
of  the  Spitzenburg  flowers.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  fruit  of  this  va¬ 
riety  has  been  benefited  in  some  of  the 
Oregon  orchards  in  this  way,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  standard  market  apples. 
Honey  bees  are  the  best  agents  known 
in  carrying  pollen  from  one  variety  to 
another,  and  it  is  very  beneficial  to  have 
them  near  any  orchard,  and  especially 
one  that  has  varieties  in  it  that  are  not 
good  self-pollinators.  Winds  do  very 
little  service  of  this  kind,  according  to 
scientific  experiments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  so  much  any  special  va¬ 
riety  that  is  needed,  so  that  there  is 
one  or  more  growing  near  the  weak 
pollinizers  that  bloom  at  the  same  time 
that  their  flowers  do.  The  pollen  of  a 
practically  self-sterile  variety,  such  as 
the  Spitzenburg,  is  often  very  effective 
on  the  flowers  of  other  kinds. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Working  Under  Low  Trees. 

•7.  R.,  TTew  York. — I  would  like  to  ask  how 
it  is  possible  to  give  thorough  cultivation 
in  an  orchard  with  trees  as  low  as  those 
shown  on  page  1191.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  get  under  them  to  work  the  soil. 

Ans. — I  admit  it  does  appear  to  be 
impossible  for  a  team  to  work  under 
these  trees;  however,  the  photograph 
reproduced  on  page  1191,  Fig.  487,  was 
taken  just  before  picking  time.  We 
found  no  difficulty  in  plowing  and  drag¬ 
ging  this  orchard  from  early  Spring  un¬ 
til  about  July  15,  the  end  of  cultivation, 
when  the  weight  of  foliage  and  fruit 
began  to  bend  the  branches  downward. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  low¬ 
headed  trees  have  a  tendency  to  throw 
their  branches  upward  so  that  they  are 
out  of  the  way  during  the  Spring, 
while  high-headed  trees  send  their 
branches  out  more  nearly  at  right  angles. 
This  is  especially  a  characteristic  of  the 
Greening.  Trees  in  the  orchard  shown 
can  all  be  picked  from  20-foot  ladders ; 
many  of  them  have  a  spread  of  35  feet. 
The  weight  of  an  average  crop  on  these 
trees  will  bend  the  limbs  in  a  long  arch 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  so  that  in 
spite  of  propping,  the  ends  of  the  lower 
branches  will  rest  on  the  ground.  This 
accounts  for  the  shrub-like  appearance 
in  the  photograph.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  error  on  page  1191  in 
regard  to  the  Wealthy  orchard.  It 
should  read  375  bushels  instead  of  375 
barrels.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 

New  York. 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  re¬ 
ceived  seeds  of  asparagus  species  from  the 
Caucasus,  which  are  to  be  used  in  efforts 
to  breed  rust-resistant  forms,  and  also 
improved  forms  for  the  use  of  florists. 
Other  species  are  from  .Teolikote.  India.  As¬ 
paragus  fllicinus  being  introduced  as  an  im¬ 
provement  over  A.  plumosus  for  florists’ 
use.  being  both  hardier  and  handsomer. 

A  species  of  Convolvulus  (Morning-glory 
family)  is  the  so-called  rose-root,  of  which 
seeds  have  been  secured  from  Puerto  Oro- 
tava.  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.  Two  varie¬ 
ties,  C.  florldus  and  C.  seoparius,  are  among 
the  comparatively  few  shrubby  species  of 
the  genus.  They  have  become  rare  in  the 
islands  because  of  the  use  of  the  roots 
to  furnish  a  clear,  amber-colored  oil  with 
a  rose-like  smell,  used  to  adulterate  attar 
of  roses.  The  C.  floridus.  locally  known  as 
Guadil,  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  which  in 
flower  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  obpeets  in  the  Teneriffe  landscape. 
The  pale  powdered  green  of  the  leaves 
forms  an  excellent  background  for  the 
masses  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  so 
completely  cover  the  shrub  that  it  appears 
as  if  covered  with  newly  fallen  snow.  The 
plant  is  a  rapid  grower  and  should  flower 
in  the  second  or  third  year. 

Medicago  falcata  is  described  as  an  Al¬ 
falfa  from  Tomsk,  Siberia.  “A  tall,  semi- 
erect  form  of  ‘Sliolteek’  growing  four  to 
five  feet  in  height,  having  much  foliage 
and  bearing  large  pods  containing  heavy 
seeds.  Apparently  very  little  shattering. 
Collected  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  the 
University  of  Tomsk.  To  be  tested  for 
forage  purposes  and  for  hybridization  ex¬ 
clusively.” 

A  species  of  beau  (Phaseolus)  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  was  presented  to  the 
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Bureau  by  the  Rev.  Father  C.  N.  Field  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  says:  ‘‘I  never  tasted 
a  variety  as  delicious  as  this  one.  They 
were  given  to  me  by  a  man  who  had  trav¬ 
eled  aroimd  the  world.  They  thrived  much 
better  than  ordinary  scarlet  runner  beans, 
on  very  poor  soil  near  Boston,  grew  ten 
feet  high  and  were  remarkably  productive. 
They  were  eaten  baked  after  removing  the 
pods  and  are  especially  sweet." 

Mr.  William  II.  Michael.  American  con¬ 
sul  at  Calcutta.  India,  writes  the  Bureau, 
November  13.  that  he  has  been  looking  into 
the  matter  of  canning  mangos  as  practiced 
in  India.  He  finds  that  the  work  is  being 
done  by  a  young  Indian  who  was  trained 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  machinery 
obtained  from  the  United  States.  This 
young  man,  whose  factory  last  year  turned 
out  20.000  cans  of  mangos  and  pineapples, 
and  who  this  year  expects  to  put  up  18.000 
cans  of  mangos  and  12.000  cans  of  litcliis, 
says  that  there  is  practically  no  difference 
in  canning  mangos  from  the  methods  used 
in  canning  the  large  freestone  peaches  of 
California.  The  fruit  so  far  put  up  has 
withstood  shipment  to  England  and  in  the 
cans  examined  the  fruit  retained  its  flavor 
as  well  as  could  be  expected. 


Mountain  Grass. — I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  grass  called  “mountain  grass,” 
and  that  you  have  only  to  sow  it  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  in  the  Spring  to  get  good 
pasture  for  cattle.  Can  you  tell  me  about 
this?  D.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Quality  in  Squash  Wanted. — Will  some 
of  our  R.  N.-Y.  friends  recommend  some  of 
the  best  quality  squashes  they  know  of? 
We  have  been  growing  the  green  or  warted 
Hubbard  squash,  and  prepare  them  by 
baking  or  steaming,  but  find  very  few 
specimens  that  are  as  dry  and  mealy  as 
squashes  could  or  should  be.  Does  not  the 
Hubbard  require  a  longer  and  more  favor¬ 
able  season  to  mature  than  some  other  va¬ 
rieties?  j.  F.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Sprouted  Oats. — On  page  1185  I  noticed 
the  answers  about  sprouted  oats.  I  do  not 
use  sprouted  oats  as  a  green  food.  I  let 
the  oats  just  sprout,  that  means  the  root¬ 
lets  are  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch 
long,  and  the  sprout  is  one-fourth  to  oue- 
half  inch  in  length.  In  that  way  I  do  not 
lose  the  grain,  also  have  a  certain  amount  of 
plant  life  for  my  trouble  of  sprouting. 

Hancock,  N.  H.  c.  w.  c. 

Adapting  Grasses. — In  a  report  on  pas¬ 
turing  the  forest  reserves  the  National  For¬ 
estry  Division  says : 

“Red-top  was  found  to  succeed  better 
than  any  other  cultivated  grass  ou  poorly 
drained  bogs  where  the  soil  is  acid,  while 
Hungarian  Bronte  grass  is  better  adapted 
to  arid  localities.  Timothy  is  fairly  drought 
resistant,  and  yet  can  be  depended  upon  to 
make  a  good  stand  in  moist  meadows” 

That  is  in  line  with  common  experience. 
We  have'  seeded  Timothy  and  Red-top  to¬ 
gether  on  land  slightly  sour.  After  the 
second  year  the  sod  was  almost  pure  Red- 
top.  When  lime  is  freely  used  the  Tim¬ 
othy  crowds  in.  On  drained  swamp  land 
Red-top  is  an  excellent  grass,  but  when 
such  soil  is  well  aired  and  heavily  limed 
Timothy  will  often  grow  shoulder  high.  In 
like  manner  Alsike  clover  will  often  make 
a  fair  crop  on  soil  so  wet  and  sour  that 
Red  clover  would  die. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The 

Promise 

Of  a  Good 

Breakfast 

is  fulfilled  if  you  start  the 
meal  with 

Post 

Toasties 


Sweet,  crisp,  fluffy  bits 
of  toasted  corn — ready  to 
serve  direct  from  the  pack¬ 
age  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Please 

Particular 

People 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Prices 


Cutting  down  your  expense  Is  the  lame  as  increasing  your  Income.  Money  saved  by 
dealing  with  the  factories’  representative  is  as  good  as  money  earned  by  hard  work. 
Our  FREE  CATALOG  will  show  you  how  to  make  your  dollars  go  farther  when 
buying. 

Household  and  Farm  Articles 

We  guarantee  every  article  exactly  as  represented.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Catalog  illustrates  and  describes  every  article  fully.  Join  the  army  of 
shrewd  buyers  and  send  today  for  this  interesting  free  book.  Mere  are  some  of  the 
articles.  What  do  you  need? 


Agricultural  Implements 
Buggies  and  Carriages 
Clothing,  Men’s 
Curtains,  Lace 
Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing,  Wire 
Furniture 

Guns  and  Revolvers 


Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness  and  Saddlery 
Hats  and  Caps 
Jewelry 

Mechanic’s  Tools 
Paints 

Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 


Sewing  Machines 
Shoes  and  Boots 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
Trunks  and  Satchels 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Boards 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Supply  Outfits  - 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

Rittsburgh’s  Mail  Order  House 

Department  H 

325-27  Penn  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MAIL 

ORDER 

catalog! 

FREE 


tfONEL 


Borrow  My  New  Mill 


]  Clean  and  Grade 
Your  Grain  FREE! 

Use  30  days,  free,  my  1912  Chat¬ 
ham  Mill.  No  freight  to  pay.  No 
money  down.  Clean  and  grade 
all  your  grain.  Then  take  youty 
time  in  paying  me  my  low 
price,  or  send  mill  back  at 
my  expense. 

Chatham  Mill  actually  grades  and 
cleans  75  seed  mixtures  —  Oats, 
Wheat,,  Corn,  Barley,  Flax,  Clover, 
Timothy,  etc.  Takes  Oats  from 
Wheat,  any  mixture  from  Flax, 
Tluckliorn  from  Clover.  Sorts  Corn  for  edge-drop 
planter.  Takes  out  all  dirt,  dust,  chaff  and  weed-seed 
from  any  grain.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour.  Hand  or 
gas  power.  The  Outfit  I  loan  freo  includes:  1912  Chatham 
Mill,  Bagger,  Power  Attachment,  Corn  Grading  Attach¬ 
ment  and  Instruction  Book. 

Send  NOW  for  My  Free  Book — 

“The  Chatham  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops." 
Nurno  on  postul  sent  to  nearest  address  brings  it. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

[161  Detroit— Kansas  City— Minneapolis 


CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader, 
Cleaner  and 

Separator 


Manson 

Campbell 


"’ll  a  ml  Ip  pi 
80  Bu.per  Hour 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


Grind  BULLDOG 


Feed  on  the 

TEN  DA  YS 


FREE 


You  can  grind  80  bu.  grain  to  table 
meal  with  one  gal. of  gasoline.  1  set  of 
rollcis  will  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and 
corn.  “Bull  Dog"  grinding  rollers  are 
only  three  inches  in  diameter  which 
accounts  for  light  running,  Get  our 
FREE  Catalogue  and  Samples.  Address 
LETZ  MFC.  COMPANY 
204  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind/ 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drills  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes,  is  but  one  of  complete  lino 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  _  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
f  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Complete  lln*  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tooh. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Bo*  1022,  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 
94„ 


Save  Money  on  Feed-' 

Grind  the  corn  and  cob  together  and  your  stock  will  surely 
produce  more  meat  and  milk.  Nutrition  alone  is  not 
enough,  you  must  feed  bulk  also.  Put  your  grain  through  a 

‘7leu>  <JteUand 

Mill 

obtain  25  per  cent,  extra 
tens  hogs  and  steers 
quickly  and  ensures 
more  milk  in  the  pail. 
New  Holland  Feed  Mill 
be  adjusted  to  grind 
coarse  or  fine.  It  is  easy  to 
operate— prices  are  extra  low  this 
year  to  induce  big  sales.  11  The 
Right  Way  to  Feed  Grain’*  is  a 
booklet  every  farmer  needs  —  It’s 
free.  These  are  the  best  and  lowest 
priced  feed  mills  on  the  market;  so 
write  to-day. 

Machine  Co.,  Box  41 ,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


99  %,  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0.  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 


For  over  forty  years  | 
we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em¬ 
body  all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  ol  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 
Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Biff  Bargains  in 
QUAKER  CITY 

FEED  MILLS _ 

The  standard  of  quality  for  44  years.  23  styles, 
from  hand  to  20  horsepower. 


Freight  Paid,  Sent  on  Free  Trial. 

Grind  Corn  and  Cob,  Feed, 

Table  Meal,  Shuck  and  Kaffir 
Corn  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separately  or  mixed.  It  the  mill 
Is  not  entirely  satisfactory  after 
trial,  return  It  at  our  expense. 

We  also  handle  Engines,  Cutters 
Shelters.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept.  E,  S740  Filbert  St.,  Philo.,  Pa. 

Dept.T,  3709  S.  Ashloud  Av. , Chicago, III. 
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SOME  ILLINOIS  CORN  HUSKERS. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  hustling,  ag¬ 
gressive,  devoted  set  of  workers  consti¬ 
tutes  the  ladies’  aid  society  of  the  aver¬ 
age  church,  either  in  a  small  or  large 
town.  Much  of  the  improvement  in 
either  building  or  furnishing  is  owing  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  female  part  of 
the  membership.  They  are  always  study¬ 
ing  up  some  good  thing  to  do,  and  then 
planning  a  way  to  secure  the  means  for 
carrying  out  their  project.  They  are 
the  “live  wire”  in  the  church.  Henry 
Rail,  a  good  brother  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  here,  who  lives  2^4 
miles  out  of  town,  offered  the  ladies  a 
load  of  corn — all  they  could  put  on  the 
wagon — if  they  would  go  out  there  and 
gather  it  themselves.  They  accepted  the 
offer  promptly  and  eagerly.  Ten 
women  were  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
hour  (12  o’clock).  Bob  Gray  furnished 
team  and  wagon,  and  gallantly  offered 
his  services  as  driver.  By  1  o’clock 
they  were  in  the  field,  and  moving  down 
corn  rows  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
How  the  ears  did  fly!  Bob  had  put  on 
an  extra  high  “bat  board,”  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  good  many  ears  went  clean  over 
the  top.  A  good  brother  who  had  been 
privileged  to  go  along  was  drafted  in 
to  pick  up  the  ears  that  missed  the 
wagon.  He  was  about  the  busiest  per¬ 
son  in  the  field.  The  driver  got  out  on 
the  foot  rest  of  the  wagon  box  to 
escape  the  fusillade,  and  was  in  terror 
all  the  time  of  being  hit  by  the  big  eaj;s 
that  rattled  against  the  side-boards  like 
hail.  As  the  load  was  built  up,  some 
of  the  boards  that  constituted  the  “bat 
board”  were  transferred  to  the  other 
side  of  the  box,  and  the  big  pile  of  white 
corn  went  higher  and  higher.  At  four 
o’clock — just  three  hours  after  the  work 
commenced — they  pulled  to  the  house, 
and  the  photographer  who  had  begged 
.to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them,  took  a 
snapshot  at  the  bunch  of  tired  workers 
and  the  result  of  their  labor.  Then  they 
went  in  to  the  fine  lunch  Mrs.  Ran  had 
prepared,  and  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  appetites  made  keen  by  the  bracing 
November  air  and  the  exercise  among 
the  rattling  stalks. 

What  is  your  guess  as  to  the  number 
of  bushels  in  that  load,  seen  in  Fig.  13, 
page  27?  Just  79  bushels,  as  weighed 
over  the  scales  of  one  of  our  dealers, 
who  allowed  them  70  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  bought  the  corn  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Illinois  farmer. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


considerably  lighter.  After  the  potatoes 
were  dug  I  again  asked  the  farmer  if  those 
two  acres  were  different  from  -  the  rest.  He 
said  he  had  got  about  40  barrels  more  from 
those  two  acres  than  ho  had  from  the  two 
acres  next  to  them.  The  soil  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  As  the  price  at  the  time 
those  potaoes  were  sold  was  .$2.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  or  better,  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the 
two  acres  had  been  increased  about  $100, 
by  spending  $4.40  for  the  Crimson  clover, 
which  was  40  cents  more  than  wheat  would 
have  cost.  T  do  not  know  what  would  have 
been  the  result  with  anyone  else,  or  on  any 
other  field.  But  I  thought  I  got  some 
valuable  information  by  the  experiment. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  b.  c.  taylor. 


FERTILITY  IN  WASTES. 

PART  II. 

Boxes. — Every  year  we  have  at  least  500 
questions  about  bones  and  bone  fertilizers. 
In  many  neighborhoods  it  is  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  large  quantities  of  waste  bones  at  a 
low  price.  As  a  boy  the  writer  lived  on  a 
New  England  farm  at  the  time  when  bone 
was  coming  into  use  as  a  fertilizer.  It  was 
then  thought  a  sin  to  let  a  bone  remain 
above  ground.  Boys  hunted  for  them  and 
sold  what  they  could  find  at  a  good  figure. 
Keep  the  following  table  for  reference : 


Pounds 

in  One  Ton. 

Raw  ground  bone. 

Nitrogen 

Phos.  acid 

.  70 

500 

Fresh  out  bone  . . . 

.  60 

320 

Fish  bone  . 

450 

Bone  ash  . 

700 

Bone  black  . 

600 

Bone  dust  . 

350 

You  notice  first  that  bones  contain  no 
potash  and  of  course  bone  ash  which  is 
burnt  bone,  has  no  nitrogen.  The  problem 
with  the  bone  supply  on  the  farm  is  to 
crush  them  as  fine  as  possible;  The  manu¬ 
facturers  do  this  by  means  of  powerful 
machinery  and  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  farmer  has  no  such  machinery  and  we 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  acid  on  the 
farm.  In  some  cases  the  farmers  pile  the 
bones  with  wood  and  burn.  This  gives 
bone  ash,  but  all  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  In 
a  ton  this  amounts  to  $10  or  more  loss.  If 
there  is  a  steam  boiler  a  stout  tank  can  be 
made  for  steaming  the  bones.  This  will 
take  out  the  grease  and  leave  them  softer, 
so  they  will  smash  up  quite  easily.  If 
there  is  no  bone  mill  handy  the  bones  can 
be  packed  in  layers  of  wood  ashes.  A 
barrel  or  box  is  used  for  this.  First  a 
layer  of  ashes,  then  one  of  bone,  then  an¬ 
other  of  ashes  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The 
whole  mass  should  be  kept  moist.  Liquid 
manure  is  good  for  this,  or ‘chamber  slops. 
In  about  three  months  the  bones  will  be 
softened  so  they  can  be  smashed  up.  As 
will  be  seen,  some  substance  containing 
potash  should  be  used  with  bones  and  on  the 
average  farm  wood  ashes  serves  this  p’ur- 
pose  well. 

Fish  Waste. — At  many  places  along 
the  shore  or  near  lakes  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  fish  or  waste  from  fish  cleaning.  Here 
are  average  analyses  : 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid 


Dry  ground  fish  .  160  170 

Fish  (under  40%  water)  .  .  120  140 

Fish  (over  40%  water)  ..  100  100 

Fish  bone  .  80  450 


Economical  Experience  with  Clover  Seed. 

During  the  Summer  of  1910  Crimson 
clover  became  scarce,  and  the  price  high, 
so  high  that  many  of  my  farmer  neighbors 
decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to  use  it 
for  a  cover  crop  on  fields  where  they  in¬ 
tended  to  plant  potatoes  this  Spring.  My 
farm  is  leased  to  a  tenant.  We  had  one 
field  of  12  acres  in  potatoes.  This  had 
been  preceded  by  a  crop  of  corn  in  1909, 
and  Crimson  clover  had  been  sown  in  the 
corn  during  the  Summer.  The  season,  how¬ 
ever,  was  hot  and  dry,  and  the  clover  did 
not  do  well.  We  expected  to  put  potatoes 
on  the  field  again  this  Spring,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  As-  wheat  was  worth  $1  a  bushel, 
and  two  bushels  were  needed  to  the  acre 
for  a  cover  crop,  and  as  I  could  get  the 
Crimson  clover  seed  for  11  cents  per  pound, 
though  I  could  not  get  much,  I  decided  to 
put  clover  on  two  acres  .and  wheat  on  the 
rest.  I  sowed  only  20  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  the  seed  for  the  two  acres  cost  me 
$4.40. 

The  clover  was  not  sown  till  the  22d  of 
August,  and  while  it  stood  thick  enough, 
it  did  not  make  a  very  largo  growth  during 
the  Autumn.  I  did  not  see  it  this  Spring, 
but  my  farmer  said  it  got  to  be  quite  a 
good  size  before  it  was  plowed  under.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  season’s  growth,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  notice  any  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  potato  -Anes  where  the  clover  was 
and  where  the  wheat  had  been  sown.  He 
told  me  the  vines  were  better  on  the  two 
acres.  I  thought  the  extra  growth  might 
all  be  in  the  vines.  An  experienced  farmer 
told  me  he  would  not  use  the  clover  at  all 
on  his  farm,  as  it  made  big  vines  and  no 
tubers.  From  this  field  in  1910  we  had  got 
nearly  100  barrels  to  the  acre.  This  year 
the  crop  throughout  the  whole  section  was 


Here  again  we  see  there  is  no  potash. 
Fish  waste  of  this  sort  decays  rapidly,  and 
is  very  offensive  to  handle.  It  is  some¬ 
times  hauled  and  spread  in  front  of  the 
plow  and  turned  under  at  once,  but  is  apt 
to  sour  the  land.  The  best  plan  is  to  dust 
it  thickly  with  land  plaster  and  use  it  in 
a  compost  with  manure,  muck  or  any  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  It  will  decay  rapidly,  and 
in  a  compost  heap  give  good  value.  Use 
potash  of  some  sort  with  it.  There  are 
many  places  where  fish  waste  will  prove  a 
very  cheap  source  of  nitrogen  if  handled  as 
mentioned. 

Mock  or  Peat.— By  this  is  meant  the 
dark  or  black  soil  found  in  swamps  or  low 
places — such  as  old  pond  holes  or  pockets. 
It  is  the  decayed  refuse  of  leaves  and 
coarse  grasses  or  bushes.  Thus  it  is  not 
unlike  manure  in  composition  except  that 
much  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
have  been  leached  away.  While  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  manure  is  more  or  less  available 
that  in  the  muck  or  peat  is  sour  and  inert. 
It  must  be  fermented  or  “chemically 
cooked”  before  it  is  worth  much  as  plant 
food.  Therefore  active  lime  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  in  connection  with 
muck.  The  stuff  varies  greatly.  For  ex¬ 
ample  62  samples  recorded  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Station  ran  from  ..19  to  2.10  per 
cent  of  nitrogen — one  being  over  10  times 
as  rich  as  the  other.  The  following  are 
average  analyses  from  Massachusetts  : 


Muck  (dry) 
Muck  (wet) 
Feat  ashes 

Mud  . 

Mussel  mud 

Turf  . 

Wood  mold 


Pounds  Per  Ton. 

Nitrogen.  P.  Acid.  Potash. 

.  18  6 

.  10  1  1 

.  0  14  6 

.  6  1  3 

(dry) . .  14  7 

.  38  ..  1 

.  77  1 


This  mud  was  scraped  from  the  bottom 
of  a  pond.  The  “turf”  represents  sod  used 
in  a  compost.  The  roots  in  it  provided 


the  nitrogen.  The  wood  mold  is  the  black 
stuff  scraped  up  in  woods  representing  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  and  sticks. 

You  will  see  that  all  these  things  are 
weak  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In 
spite  of  the  reputation  some  of  them  have 
there  is  not  much  plant  food  value  to 
them.  They  are  mostly  so  sour  that  di¬ 
rect  application  of  large  quantities  would 
do  the  soil  more  harm  than  good.  They 
should  be  mixed  with  lime  before  using. 
Dry  muck  is  a  fine  absorbent  for  the 
stables  and  should  be  used  freely  for  that 
purpose.  The  best  way  to  use  muck  is  to 
haul  it  out  six  months  before  using  and 
pile  it  in  a  dry  plaee.  For  each  load  scat¬ 
ter  at  least  200  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  pile — which  should  be  eight  feet 
wide,  about  four  high  and  as  long  as 
needed.  Drive  over  the  pile,  dump  out  and 
spread  and  scatter  on  the  lime.  Fork  it 
over  in  about  three  months  and  in  three 
months  more  you  will  have  material  con¬ 
taining  available  nitrogen.  You  should  use 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with  it.  We 
are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  use  of  muck 
on  the  farm  except  where  labor  is  cheap 
and  plant  food  high.  You  will  often  see 
statements  about  the  use  of  peat  for  fuel. 
In  Europe  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  this,  but  in  this  country  there  is 
little  to  it  thus  far. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  1  Potato. 

We  have  a  man  in  our  country  selling  a 
potato  he-  says  is  called  the  Rural  New- 
lorker  No.  1.  Is  there  a  potato  of  this 
name?  I  have  had  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  and  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  a 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  1  or  not.  c.  w. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  potato.  Mr. 
Carman,  who  originated  this  group  of  va¬ 
rieties,  called  them  Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  This  man  may  have  named  a  po¬ 
tato  as  he  states,  but  it  is  not  one  of  the 
famous  old  group. 


That  Storage  Building. 

I  notice  an  article  by  D.  A.  Clapp  on 
page  1195  about  frost-proof  farm  storage. 
About  13  years  ago  I  built  a  cellar  pur¬ 
posely  for  keeping  potatoes,  and  if  Mr. 
Clapp  puts  a  lath  and  plaster  ceiling  in 
his  cellar  I  fear  he  will  make  a  mistake; 
so  much  moisture  will  gather  (or  condense) 
on  the  ceiling  that  the  lath  will  likely  rot 
and  let  the  whole  ceiling  drop  in  a  few 
years.  Ours  is  ceiled  on  the  under  side 
of  the  six-inch  joists  with  flooring,  and 
filled  between  the  joists  with  sawdust,  and 
a  year  ago  we  put  on  the  third  ceiling. 
High-priced  lumber  and  the  work  added 
make  that  kind  of  a  cellar  expensive.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  first  building  a  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  coiling  would  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  L.  c.  b. 

Crown  Point.  Ind. 


Top-Working  on  Kieffer. 

J.  P.  n.,  Griesemerville,  J’a. — I  have 
some  Kieffer  pear  trees  four  and  five  years 
old,  which  I  would  like  to  top-work  with 
some  other  good  variety.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  varieties  will  do  well  on  Kieffer 
stocks?  I  have  tried  the  Bartlett  on  sev¬ 
eral  trees,  and  found  that  they  sdo  not  do 
well. 

Axs. — Kieffer  pear  trees  are  not  good 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  other  varieties, 
except  those  of  the  Oriental  class,  such  as 
Garber.  It  has  often  been  tried  with 
Bartlett  and  other  varieties  of  the  ordinary 
elass,  and  has  not  worked  well.  It  would 
be  well  to  make  the  most  of  the  Kieffer 
trees  as  they  now  are  and  plant  other  pear 
trees  between  them  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  out  the  old  trees  in  due  time. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


The  Illinois  State  Entomologist  gives  the 
following  facts  regarding  Fall  and  Winter 
measures  that  may  be  taken  in  dealing 
with  this  serious  pest.  The  chinch-bugs 
are  now  in  Winter  quarters  and  full  grown. 
They  are  hidden  in  the  roots  of  grass 
clumps,  and  sometimes  several  hundred  can 
be  found  in  bunches  of  briers  and  leaves 
under  sticks  and  in  any  other  sheltered 
place.  Large  numbers  may  now  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning  over  bare  fields  and 
raking  up  rubbish  that  harbors  them.  Even 
though  the  insects  are  not  all  burned,  the 
majority  will  die  if  their  protection  is  re¬ 
moved  in  cold  weather.  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  farmers  of  a  section  where 
the  cliinch-bug  has  been  in  evidence  the 
past  season  to  get  together  and  do  a  thor¬ 
ough  job.  If  only  here  and  there  a  farmer 
clears  them  out  the  work  will  not  amount 
to  much,  as  his  neighbors  will  keep  over 
enough  to  infest  the  whole  district,  hut  by 
concerted  work  a  great  saving  in  next  year’s 
crops  may  be  made. 


- - - - 

Wood’s  Seeds 

For  1012. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalog 

is  fully  up-to-date,  and  tells  all 
about  the  best 

Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
log,  which  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  standard  authority, 
for  the  full  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  gives. 

We  are  headquarters  for 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas, 
Soja  Beans  and  all  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog  mailed 

free  on  request.  Write  for  it. 

T,  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Plant  the  Quality  Grape 

CATAWBA-CONCORD 

The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere,  a  cross 
between  the  Catawba  and  the 
Concord — so  scientifically  made 
that  it  unites  ail  their  merits 
with  none  of  their  defects. 
Equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
hot-house  grapes  and  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Concord.  For  ten 
years  it  has  proved  its  super¬ 
iority.  Has  received  awards 
wherever  shown. 

Write  at  once  for  large  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  of  Kasplerries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and 
ow  them — free  to  everybody. 

J.  T.  LOVETT, 

Box  162.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Hants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million 
120  acres  planted  in  10S  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  In 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry,  Black  berry,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  directions  with  each  ship-; 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
pack  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
71  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw- 
berries  next  Spring;  by 
planting;  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Slrawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.g  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Qfrawkprrv  Plants  9ver  Forty  Varieties,  at 
duaWDciry  I let  n  IS  <£2.50  per  1,000.  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  0-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


POTATOES — Beauty,  Hebron,  Cobbler,  Coin,  Green  >It.,  Jewel, 
King,  Swiftsure,  SixWeeks.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for  samples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  ii 
O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  7 00  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
neighbors’  addresses. 

Y,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 

Wonderful  Fall  Bearing  Strawberries  are  a  great  success.  Bear  fruit  fall 
and  spring,  three  crops  in  two  years.  Have  yielded  as  high  as 
10,000  qts.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct  of  first  year,  with  us.  We  can¬ 
not  get  enough  fruit  to  supply  demand  at  25c  per  qt.  wholesale.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  quite  so  profitable.  We  are  also 
headquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspberries,  Early  Ozark 
Strawberry,  Watt  Blackberry,  Hastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Berry 
Plants  free.  Address _ I„  J.  FARMER,  Box  220,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 
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FARM  FORESTRY. 

Part  I. 

Everybody  knows  that  wood  is  the 
most  widely  used  of  all  materials,  and 
that  the  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  census  figures  show 
that  the  demand  for  timber  is  using  it 
up  over  three  times  faster  than  it  grows 
and  those  who  have,  studied  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  predict  that  in 
20  years  our  timber  supply  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted.  Looking  out  of  our  car 
windows  there  seems  to  be  many  for¬ 
ests,  but  the  moment  one  enters  these 
wooded  areas  and  looks  about  him  for 
trees  that  will  make  good  lumber  he 
ceases  to  wonder  why  the  prices  of  for¬ 
est  products  mount  higher  and  higher. 
Yet  to  plant  trees  that  will  easily  grow 
into  timber  large  enough  for  building 
purposes  within  the  life  of  an  average 
man  is  not  difficult.  At  the  Ohio  State 
Fair  the  forestry  department  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Yellow  poplar  that  was  63 
feet  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  top,  and  but  19  years 
old.  A  Black  walnut  in  a  plantation  in 
Quebec  grew  eight  inches  in  diameter  in 
18  years.  John  P.  Brown,  in  “Practical 
Arboriculture,”  tells  of  measuring  Red 
oaks  that  averaged  40  feet  in  height,  46 
inches  in  girth,  and  but  14  years  old. 
According  to  measurements  made  at 
Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  by  the  United 


within  10  days  they  will  begin  to  open 
and  the  seed  drop  out.  Stir  them  oc¬ 
casionally  and  thoroughly,  after  which 
the  cones  may  be  raked  away.  Another 
method  is  to  put  the  cones  in  a  bag, 
flail  them  at  odd  times,  and  when  the 
seed  falls  out  into  the  bottom  it  is 
readily  collected.  Rubbing  the  seed 
through  a  screen  will  remove  the  wings. 
One  bushel  of  cones  will  yield  about 
one  pound  of  seed.  There  are  from 
25,000  to  30,000  White  pine  seeds  in  a 
pound,  and  under  normal  conditions 
about  10,000  seedlings  may  be  expected. 

For  a  nursery  with  a  capacity  of  only 
a  few  thousand  seedlings  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  better  location  than  a  part  of  the 
garden.  The  most  satisfactory  width 
for  the  seed  beds  is  four  feet,  and  the 
preparation  should  be  the  same  as  for 
an  onion  bed.  Sow  seed  in  drills  from 
four  to  six  inches  apart  and  do  not  fail 
to  protect  the  seed  beds  from  birds  and 
animals.  Coating  the  seed  with  linseed 
oil  and  red  lead  makes  it  distasteful  to 
field  mice  and  birds.  Netting  can  also 
be  used  till  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  free  from  danger.  Sow¬ 
ing  should  not  be  done  till  the  ground 
has  become  warm,  and  the  center  of  the 
bed  should  be  about  an  inch  higher  than 
the  outer  edges.  The  surface  of  the 
bed  should  be  firmed. 

Shade  frames  are  necessary  in  grow¬ 
ing  evergreen  seedlings.  The  simplest 
form  is  a  frame  4x12  feet,  made  of  2x2 
sticks,  across  which  laths  are  nailed, 
each  lath  alternating  with  an  open  space 
the  same  width.  This  frame  (see  Fig. 
14)  is  supported  on  posts  about  12 
inches  above  the  seed  beds.  Another 


FRAME  TO  SHADE  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS.  Fig.  14. 


States  Forest  Service  in  a  mixed  plan¬ 
tation  of  White  pine  and  European 
larch,  the  pine  reached  an  average  height 
of  28  feet  and  a  diameter  of  4.2  inches 
in  15  years,  while  in  the  same  time  the 
larch  grew  32  feet  in  height  and  3.5 
inches  in  diameter. 

Where  fence  posts  are  now  worth  10 
cents  it  will  prove  profitable  to  plant 
forest  seedlings  for  that  purpose.  The 
Iowa  Experiment  Stations  says  that 
Catalpa  plantations  in  that  State  that 
have  been  properly  cared  for  have 
yielded  a  gross  annual  return  of  from 
$10.77  to  $20.34  per  acre.  Bulletin  204 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  states 
that  the  maximum  production  of  a 
Catalpa  grove  in  that  State  was  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  increase  in  value  of  $18.76 
per  acre,  and  the  minimum  production 
was  that  of  a  grove  having  an  annual 
increase  in  value  of  $4.86.  The  former 
grove  was  on  excellent  soil  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  on  cold,  white  clay  devoid  of  humus 
and  inclined  to  be  wet  and  sour.  Prof. 
F.  W.  Rane,  State  Forester  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  figures  the  net  profit  of  White 
pine  planted  with  home-grown  seedlings 
at  $3.26  per  acre  per  year. 

The  prospective  planter  of  forest  trees 
should  use  home-grown  seedlings  only. 
Keep  in  mind  constantly  the  fact  that 
the  profits  of  a  grove  or  plantation  are 
governed  largely  by  the  initial  cost.  It 
is  folly  to  pay  from  $4  to  $10  per  1,000 
for  hardwood  forest  seedlings  when  one 
can  grow  them  on  his  own  farm  at  a 
cost  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  1,000,  not  to 
mention  the  saving  in  freight  or  express 
or  the  losses  often  incurred  in  transpor¬ 
tation.  If  the  United  States  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  can  grow  two-year-old  White  pine 
seedlings  at  a  cost  of  but  $1.29  per  1,000 
or  four-year-old  transplants  at  a  cost 
of  $3.69  pet*  1,000,  it  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  wisdom  to  pay  $6  per  1,000  for 
the  seedlings  or  $25  per  1,000  for  the 
transplants. 

How  to  Grow  Evergreen  Seedlings. — 
The  first  step  in  growing  young  trees  is 
to  secure  good  seeds  of  the  varieties  de¬ 
sired.  In  the  case  of  European  larch 
and  Norway  spruce,  it  is  usually  cheaper 
to  buy  seeds,  but  White  pine  seed,  which 
is  generally  more  expensive  than  that  of 
the  species  just  mentioned,  can  often  be 
collected  cheaply  close  at  hand,  es¬ 
pecially  from  trees  felled  in  lumbering.' 
The  cones  should  be  gathered  the  latter 
part  of  August  or  very  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  before  they  begin  to  open.  In 
the  locality  of  the  writer  (northeastern 
Pennsylvania)  75  per  cent  of  the  cones 
had  turned  brown  and  were  fast  losing 
their  seed  on  the  third  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  Spread  them  on  a  floor  or  sheet 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
yet  protected  from  wind  and  rain,  and 


way  is  to  insert  an  ordinary  fence  post 
at  each  corner  of  the  bed,  nail  poles 
from  one  post  to  the  other  and  cover 
or  “shingle”  with  brush  so  as  to  give 
the  seedlings  half  light  and  half  shade. 
The  latter  method  permits  weeding  and 
watering  without  removing  the  protect¬ 
ing  shade.  The  young  seedlings  cannot 
endure  full  sunlight,  especially  the  first 
year,  and  the  purpose  of  the  shade 
frames  is  to  secure  for  the  tender  plants 
a  play  of  light  and  shade  similar  to  that 
in  a  forest. 

A  thin  surface  dressing  of  fine  gravel 
or  coarse  sand  applied  just  after  the 
seed  has  been  sown  usually  prevents 
“damping  off,”  a  disease  that  attacks 
and  kills  the  young  seedlings  very 
rapidly  when  the  soil  becomes  soaked 
with  water.  Clean,  dry  sand  or  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  will  also  prevent  “damp¬ 
ing  off”  during  a  spell  of  damp  weather, 
and  should  be  kept  near  the  seed  bed 
for  such  an  emergency.  Do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  fail 
to  water  the  seedlings  in  dry  weather. 
A  short  time  before  snow  falls  cover 
the  seedlings  with  chaff  or  leaves — any¬ 
thing  free  from  weed  seeds.  This  mulch 
should  be  about  four  inches  deep  and 
perfectly  covered  with  chicken  fencing 
so  as  to  prevent  high  Winter  winds 
from  blowing  it  away.  The  mulch 
should  of  course  be  removed  in  the 
Spring  after  all  danger  from  drying  cold 
winds  has  passed.  Where  the  ground 
does  not  heave  in  Winter  mulching  is 
unnecessary. 

Two  years  after  sowing  the  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  from  the  seed 
beds  to  nursery  rows  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  root  system.  They  may  be 
set  out  three  inches  apart  in  rows  12 
to  18  inches  apart,  putting  the  roots 
slightly  deeper  than  they  were  before. 
Early  the  following  Spring  the  young 
trees  can  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
location.  At  this  age  they  should  be 
six  to  nine  inches  in  height.  In  trans¬ 
planting  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  roots  become  dry.  The  in¬ 
stant  the  trees  are  lifted  from  the 
ground  the  roots  should  be  dipped  into 
a  pail  of  thin  mud,  the  trees  packed 
into  baskets  or  boxes  lined  with  wet 
burlap  and  taken  to  the  planting  field. 
The  seedlings,  roots  downward,  can  also 
be  carried  in  pails  containing  several 
inches  of  water.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  they  are  planted,  a  few  trees  will, 
of  course,  die,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  replace  these  with  live  ones  from  the 
nursery.  The  work  of  growing  ever¬ 
green  seedlings  may  seem  difficult  to 
the  beginner,  but  in  actual  practice  it 
calls  for  no  more  skill  and  care  than  to 
grow  fine  strawberries,  s.  K.  madden. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 


YOU  may  not  live  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  centers  where  there  are. 
regular  seasons  of  grand  opera. 

You  may  be  far  away  from  any 
city  where  concerts  are  given  by  the 
great  bands  and  orchestras.  You 
may  never  even  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  any  of  the  leading  artists 
on  their  concert  tours. 

And  yet  with  a  Victor  or  Victor- 
Victrola  and  the  wonderful  repertoire 
of  Victor  Records,  you  can  right  in 
your  own  home  hear  the  greatest  artists  and  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  world’s  best  music  than  if 
you  were  privileged  to  attend  such  performances. 

The  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola  fill  a  great  gap  in 
the  daily  lives  of  people  everywhere — bring  the  world’s 
best  music  right  into  the  home  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 

And  whether  you  crave  for  beautiful  operatic  arias 
and  concerted  numbers  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists, 
or  classic  symphonies  by  famous  orchestras,  or  stirring 
band  music,  or  just  want  some  popular  song  or  vaude¬ 
ville  sketch  to  amuse  you  and  while  away  the  time, 
the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola 
bring  you  whatever  you  want; 
everything  that  is  beautiful, 
entertaining,  instructive — a  de¬ 
light  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
to  the  ear. 

Go  today  to  any  Victor  deal¬ 
er’s  and  he  will  gladly  play  any 
Victor  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J, 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Records,  played  with 
Victor  Needles — there  is  no  other  way  to  get 
the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  I,  $25 


NEW  'WHEELS  For  Your  Old  Wagon 


“  ELECTRIC  ’  ’  STEELS  to  fit  any  wagon— old  or  new.  Make  a  new  wagon  of 
your  old  gear  at  small  cost.  We  guarantee  fit.  Give  a  low  lift— you  get  more 
work  done  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Cost  less  than  wood  wheels  and  last 
longer.  Do  not  rut  fields  and  meadows.  Investigate  “Electric”  Steel  Wheels. 
ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON— made  of  Oak,  Hickory  and  Steel.  Just  what  you 
want  for  all  kinds  of  knock-about  work.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Has  unbreak¬ 
able  steel  wheels.  Easy  draft.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  yourself  and 
your  team.  Write  us  today  for  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48  ,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Plow 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 


For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 


Plowing  is  hard  work.  Don’t  afterward  lose  its 
benefits  by  using*  a  poor  fertilizer.  Since  good  hard 
labor  is  necessary  to  get  the  land  ready,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  have  the  crop  fail  to  yield  its  best  at  harvest 
time  through  any  lack  of  fertility. 

Forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service,  the 
best  materials,  the  best  facilities  are  behind  every 
bag  of  Bowker’s  Fertilizer.  We  have  a  brand  to  fit 
every  crop  and  every  pocket  book. 


We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  our  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

DATVin?D  FERTILIZER  COMP 
£>VJ  VV  JLVUilV  60  Trinity  Place,  New 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special 


ANY, 

York. 

fertilizers. 
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Non-bearing  McIntosh  Tree. 

M.  M.  II.,  Baldwinsvillc,  N.  Y. — I  have 
two  McIntosh  apple  trees  10  years  old. 
One  has  borne  for  three  years ;  this  year 
had  12  bushels  of  fine  apples.  The  other 
tree  has  never  borne  an  apple,  and  never 
has  had  any  blossom.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — Perhaps  the  tree  that  does  not 
bear  is  not  McIntosh.  It  may  be  some 
very  tardy  bearer  or  a  seedling.  In 
any  case  I  would  top-graft  it  with 
scions  from  the  other  tree  that  does 
bear,  and  make  sure  of  it,  unless  some 
other  good  kind  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Tomato  Figs. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  now  appearing  in  the  farm 
papers : 

TOMATO  FIGS. 

A  beautiful  and  valuable  novelty  much 
used  for  making  figs.  Plant  grows  in  bush 
form,  literally  covered  with  fruit.  The 
skin  and  flesh  are  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
solid,  thick-meated,  with  a  pleasant  flavor. 
When  canned  or  dried  in  sugar,  like  figs, 
make  excellent  pies  or  tarts  for  Winter  use. 

Without  doubt  this  refers  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Yellow  Pear  tomato,  practically 
naturalized  and  extremely  abundant 
through  all  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
found  in  every  country  garden  about 
Washington,  and  often  volunteers  pro¬ 
fusely  about  compost  heaps,  as  the  seeds 
endure  considerable  freezing  in  the  soil 
without  losing  the  power  to  germinate 
at  the  approach  of  Spring.  It  is  used 
mainly  for  preserves,  and  can  be  sugared  j 
and  dried  into  a  tolerable  imitation  of  | 
a  cured  fig.  As  “tomato”  is  twice  used 
in  the  wording  of  the  advertisement,  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fake,  but 
it  is  certainly  misleading,  as  the  yellow 
Pear  or  Fig  tomato,  far  from  being  a 
novelty,  is  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  in  ; 
cultivation. 


Lime  to  Kill  Peach  Borers.  s 

I  have  been  thinking  that  a  small  shovel¬ 
ful  of  lime  placed  around  the  trunk  of  | 
peach  trees  after  the  dirt  is  dug  from  them, 
would  help  to  head  off  the  borers  by  killing 
them.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  but  I 
don’t  think  a  borer  could  live  where  stone 
lime  is  slaking.  Might  it  injure  the  tree, 
nnd  the  last  state  be  worse  than  the  first? 

Delaware.  c.  c.  h. 

The  theory  of  fresh  lime  serving  as  a 
destroyer  or  preventive  of  peach  tree  borers 
if  applied  about  the  base  of  the  trees  may 
be  very  good,  but  I  seriously  doubt  its 
efficiency,  although  I  have  never  seen  it 
tried.  If  much  of  it  was  allowed  to  slake 
next  the  tree  it  would  generate  enough 

heat  to  scald  the  bark.  Unleachod  wood 
ashes  would  be  far  more  likely  to  affect 
the  borers  in  the  trees,  but  this  is  doubtful 
because  the  borers  are  well  hidden  in  their 
burrows  and  not  easy  to  be  reached  by  any 
liquid  or  other  material  from  the  outside. 
The  sure  way  to  destroy  these  enemies  of 
the  peach  tree  is  to  dig  them  out  with  a 
sharp  pointed  knife.  If  any  sort  of  outside 
remedy  is  tried  there  would  be  some  de¬ 
pendence  placed  in  it.  and  the  mischief 
might  go  on  just  the  same.  I  would  not 
risk  anything  of  the  kind. 

H.  K.  VAX  DEMAX. 


Cheap  Nursery  Stock. 

A  traveling  salesman  for  a  certain  nur¬ 
sery  company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  recently 
told  me  that  none  of  the  firms  advertising 
cheap  fruit  trees  direct  to  farmers  raise 
any  trees  nor  have  anything  except  culls 
bought  from  reliable  firms.  Is  that  so? 
Do  you  advise  people  to  buy  that  class  of 
goods  ?  F.  b. 

Rcpton,  Yt. 

No  to  both  questions.  Most  of  the  firms 
grow  some  of  their  stock  and  buy  the  rest 
where  they  can.  Some  of  it  is  grown  on 
contract.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
eheap-john  houses  do  lay  in  culls  and  trash 
to  sell  it  cheap.  I)o  not  deal  with  such  i 
bouses  and  never  buy  cheap  trees.  You 
could  not  make  a  poorer  start  with  an 
orchard.  Go  to  reliable  dealers  and  pay  a 
lair  price  for  high  grade  trees. 


Wood  for  Greenhouse  Heater. 

I  have  heated  a  20-foot  greenhouse  (hot 
water  system!  with  four-foot  tamarack  and 
fir  (soft  wood).  I  had  a  furnace  man 
make  a  six-foot  horizontal  furnace  of  sheet 
steel  with  good-sized  door.  Such  furnace 
when  filled  at  bed  time  with  our  softer 
wood  kept  fire  all  night.  In  extreme 
weather  perhaps  L.  G.,  page  1093.  ought 
to  stay  up  a  little  later  and  renew  fire  at 
11  or  12  o'clock.  If  he  would  cover  furnace 
with  brick  or  concrete  he  would  save  money, 
fire  less  often,  and  get  more  heat.  We  are 
now  heating  our  house  and  using  green  cut 
fir  (starting  with  dry  wood  in  mornings!. 
Make  no  mistake  of  cutting  too  fine,  as  it 
burns  out  too  quickly. 

Washington.  hf.xry  grixxell. 


Building  a  Cistern. 

I  will  give  II.  L.  D..  page  1112,  my  ex¬ 
perience  on  building  a  cistern.  I  have 
two  Gx8x8  feet;  one  I  built  12  years  ago, 
the  other  seven  years  ago.  I  made  a  light 
frame  six  feet  eight  inches  by  eight  feet 
eight  inches  and  laid  it  on  the  ground 
where  I  wanted  my  cistern,  digging  out  the 
mud  so  the  frame  went  down  as  deep  as 
I  wanted  the  cistern ;  then  made  four 
frames  of  2x4's  so  the  boards  go  on  the 
outside  of  frames  and  leave  a  four-inch 
space  all  around  for  concrete.  I  then 
mixed  one  of  cement,  four  sand,  five  gravel, 
make  it  sloppy  or  thin  ;  put  it  in-  and  ram¬ 
med  well  next  to  boards  to  give  a  good 
smooth  wall.  Be  sure  to  work  it  down 
well.  I  covered  mine  over  the  top  with 
six  inches  of  concrete  reinforced  with  No. 
9  woven  wire  fencing.  I  have  had  horses 
walk  over  it.  After  it  is  set  dig  down 
around  the  outside  below  the  frost  line  and 
fill  with  ashes  to  prevent  heaving  the  top 
up  and  cracking  cistern.  a.  m.  m.  • 

Mercer  Co..  Pa. 


not  jerk  the  machinery.  I  prefer  a  crossed 
belt  where  it  can  be  used,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  greater  friction  on  the 
pulleys,  but  because  it  leaves  a  place  for 
the  slack  to  sag  so  the  belts  will  not  flop 
and  rub  together.  e.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  advantage  the  long  belt  has  over 
the  short  belt  is  that  the  long  belt  having 
more  “stretch”  or  “give”  acts  as  a  cushion 
or  buffer  between  the  power  and  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Also  when  a  long  belt  is  used  the 
weight  of  the  belt  causes  it  to  sag  and  to 
keep  an  even  tension  on  the  pulleys.  A 
short  or  long  belt  must  have  equal  ten¬ 
sion  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  A 
Straight  belt  is  preferable,  though  a  crossed 
belt  may  be  used  to  change  direction  of 
motion.  Twisting  of  belts  is  done  to  keep 
long  belts  from  flopping  when  the  pull  is 
not  steady.  It  is  a  makeshift  that  requires 
more  power  and  wears  the  belt  rapidly. 

W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 


Ohio. 


Long  or  Short  Belt. 

Regarding  inquiry  for  long  or  short  belt, 
will  say  emphatically  long,  especially  where 
a  gas  or  oil  engine  is  used.  When  the 
engine  makes  its  power  stroke  or  impulse 
it  jerks  the  belt  to  quite  an  extent,  and 
should  the  belt  be  short  and  tight  it  would 
cause  undue  wear  upon  the  belt  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  whereas  with  a  long  belt  the  motor 
will  draw  upon  the  slack  of  the  belt  and 


We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  Winter  so 
far,  although  November  beat  all  records  for 
low  temperature.  We  had  18%  degress 
one  night.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  the  cold,  coming  so  early,  did  not 
injure  our  variety  field  of  cactus.  07 
course  we  bad  our  tender  varieties  safe  in 
the  greenhouse.  You  will  probably  he  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  Dr.  Griffiths  has 
started  a  hunch  of  13  milk  cows  on  an 
exclusive  roughage  diet  of  prickly  pear. 
The  experiment  is  being  carried  on  at 
Brownsville,  and  is  to  last  two  years. 
The  cows  will  he  fed  grain,  but  no  roughage 
except  pear.  We  expect  to  show  that 
enough  pear  can  be  grown  on  one  acre 
for  two  cows.  w.  S. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


LIVINGSTON’S  QCFnQ 

“TRUE  BLUE”  ULiLL/|J 

Help  to  make  better  gardens.  They  re- 
ward  Planter  s  efforts  with  tasty  vegetables 
and  charming  flowers.  Work  in  the  garden 
becomes  a  pleasure  through  results 
obtained  with  our  selected  strains. 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

Their  qualities  are  pro  Yen  every  year 
“  in  our  gardens.  Beet,  Corn,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Radish,  Melon,  large  pack¬ 
ets  of  superb  sorts, prepaid. 

Delivered  at 
door. 


Catalog 


Contains  130  pages,  300 
pictures  from  photographs, 
colored  plate  and  many  help, 
rul  cultural  directions.  Offers 
quality  seeds  at  fair  prices. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 
457  High  SI.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Two  Important  Lessons  From 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Five-Hundred  Dollar  Prize  Corn  Contest 

for  the 

Most  Profitable  Acre  of  Field  Corn  Raised  in  New  England  During  1911 

The  Coe'Mortimer  $500.00  Corn  Contest  for  1911  was  handled  by  the  Massachusetts  Corn  Show,  Incorporated.  The 
following  were  the  Premium  Committee  who  had  direct  charge  of  the  competition  and  of  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  : 

„  ,  PROF.  WM.  D.  HURD  MR.  GLEN  C.  SEVEY  .  MR.  E  H  NAYLOR 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Amherst,  Mass.  Editor  New  England  Homestead,  Springfield.  Mass.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield,  Mass 

The;  Record*  of  Competitors  and  all  plans  for  the  competition  were  prepared  by  this  committee  and  approved  by  the 
State  Experiment  Station  Director,  in  which  the  competitors  for  the  prize  resided. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Corn  Show,  the  $500.00  was  divided  into  three  prizes,  as  follows  : 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $250.00  SECOND  PRIZE,  $150.00  THIRD  PRIZE,  $100.00 

A  UNIQUE  FEATURE  of  this  competition  was  that  Home  Mixtures  of  Fertilizer  Materials  or  Stable  Manure  could  be 
used  instead  of  or  with  Commercial  Fertilizers;  no  restrictions  of  any  sort  being  imposed.  Further  it  was  provided  that  no 
officer  or  stockholder  of  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  or  any  other  Fertilizer  company  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
keeping  of  the  records  or  with  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 


Fifty-seven  competitors  from  all  over  New  England  entered. 
Only  thirteen  finished ,  the  large  number  dropping  out  undoubt¬ 
edly  being  due  to  the  early  frosts. 

Values  for  Corn,  Cob  and  Stover  were  affixed  by  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  as  follows: 

Shelled  Corn  (12%  Moisture) . $  .75  per  bushel 

Cob  (12%  Moisture) .  7.00  per  ton 

Stover  (40%  Moisture) .  8.00  per  ton 


RESULTS  OF  THE  COMPETITION 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  L.  S.  White  of  Collinsville) 
Conn.,  showing  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of  Corn  of  $65.75. 

THE  SECOND  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Williams  of 
Sunderland,  Mass.,  who  showed  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of 
Corn  of  $49.26. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark  of  Sunderland, 
Mass.,  who  showed  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of  Corn  of  $43.23. 


The  Following  Table  shows  the  net  profit  and  value  of  Corn,  Cob  and  Stover,  together  with  cost  of  production,  of  six  of 
the  leading  competitors.  This  table  is  well  worth  your  long  and  careful  study: — 

Net  Prefits  ef  Six  Corn  Crops.  — Cee-Mortimer  Competition  for  Most  Profitable  Acre  of  Corn  in  New  England 
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19.17 
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THE  FIRST  OF  THE  TWO  GREAT  TRUTHS 

Proven  by  this  Prize  Contest  is  that  in  a  wide  open  competition  where  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Home  Mixtures 
and  Stable  Manure  may  compete  freely,  the 

Largest  Crops  Are  Produced  by  the  Use  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers  Alone 

Mr.  L.  S.  White,  the  winner  of  the  First  Prize  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  testing  about 5-8-8. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  the  winner  of  the  Second  Prize,  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  similar  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  but 
in  addition  used  360  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  Home  Mixture  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Muriate  of  Potash.  The  returns  show  the  use  of 
this  mixture  gave  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop,  but  only  increased  the  cost  of  raising  the  Corn. 

The  winner  of  the  Third  Prize,  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark,  used  only  325  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  in  1911,  but 
had  previously  for  three  successive  years  applied  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  to  this  land.  Thus  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Clark’s  profitable  crop  of  Corn  was  clearly  due  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  Commercial  Fertilizer. 

THE  SECOND  GREAT  TRUTH 

Clearly  proven  by  this  contest  is  that 

Heavy  Applications  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  not  only  raise  the  Largest  Crops  of 

Corn  per  acre,  but  also  raise  the  Most  Profitable  Crops 

Note  what  is  said  above  concerning  quantities  of  fertilizer  used  and  then  study  the  table.  You  will  then  see  clearly  how  this 
works  out. 

Your  Corn  Crop  for  1912  Will  Need  Fertilizer— -Now  Is  the  Time  to  Provide  for  It  by  Ordering  a  Good  Supply  of 

,857  E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS  ,9,2 

(Standard  of  Excellence  for  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  while  the  supply  lasts  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New -  Yorker 
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THE  FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

B.  H.,  Clarksville  Mills,  Pa. — Will  you 
give  me  some  information  about  the  “free 
seed”  distribution?  The  object  in  start¬ 
ing  it.  the  quantity  of  seeds  now  used, 
where  obtained,  the  cost  of  seeds,  how  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Ans.— In  1839  Congress  appropriated 
$1,000  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  in  collecting  agricultural 
statistics  and  for  the  purchase  of  new 
and  rare  varieties  of  plants.  This  was 
the  first  appropriation  for  this  work; 
in  1906  $290,000  was  used  in  this  way. 
Between  1839  and  1880  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  new  crops  were  introduced — 
sorghum,  Kafir  corn  and  various  wheats 
and  sugar  canes,  but  gradually  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
became  a  more  prominent  feature,  and 
by  1890  nearly  all  the  seeds  distributed 
were  of  this  class.  This  has  caused 
much  criticism,  since  the  distribution  of 
seeds  which  may  be  bought  from  any 
seedsman  is  certainly  not  the  motive 
originally  actuating  the  Government. 
The  seeds  are  allotted  to  Senators,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress 
for  distribution  among  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  it  is  often  said  that  a  man 
representing  a  city  district  will  “swap” 
his  quota  with  a  rural  member  for  some 
desired  consideration,  thus  bringing  in 
a  tone  of  political  “graft”  that  has  dis¬ 
credited  the  distribution.  Resolutions 
condemning  this  distribution,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  conducted,  have  been  passed  by 
many  farmers’  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction  is  scouring  the  earth  for  new 
plants  of  all  kinds  that  will  add  to  the 
wealth,  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  worthy  new  plants  are  put  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  will  test  and 
experiment  intelligently,  thus  carrying 
out  the  idea  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  seed  distribution  originally, 
and  from  which  it  has  fallen  away. 
For  the  season  of  1912-1913  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  pounds  of  vegetable 
seeds  and  50,000  pounds  of  flower  seeds 
will  be  required.  Bids  are  made  for 
these  contracts  by  the  large  seedsmen 
at  ruling  market  prices.  In  the  past 
severe  criticism  has  been  made  of  the 
quality  of  these  seeds,  but  we  believe 
that  every  effort  is  now  made  to  secure 
standard  grades.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  these  seeds  are  such  as 
can  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
their  distribution  seems  little  more  de¬ 
fensible  than  a  largess  of  blue  lead 
pencils  or  carpet  tacks. 


Parcels  Post  In  Civilized  Countries. 

New  Zealand  has  a  parcels  post  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States,  the  rate 
being  12  cents  a  pound  each  way.  In 
1910  property  amounting  to  $58,461  was 
mailed  under  this  parcels  post  from  the 
United  States  to  New  Zealand.  Practically 
all  of  this  represented  small  orders  and 
direct  purchases.  About  half  of  it  or  near¬ 
ly  half,  was  represented  by  small  lots  of 
surgical  and  dental  instruments.  Then 
there  were  watches,  toys,  fancy  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  all  sorts  of  small 
articles  which  were  ordered  by  mail  from 
New  Zealand  and  shipped  by  this  parcels 
post.  A  letter  may  be  sent  from  any  part 
of  New  Zealand  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  for  two  cents,  and  the  parcels  post 
growing  from  this  will  soon  be  very  large. 
In  New  Zealand  a  large  proportion  of  re¬ 
tail  business  is  transacted  by  mail.  Most 
of  the  population  live  far  away  from  the 
other  towns.  They  ,  cannot  pay  frequent 
visits,  but  the  mail  delivery  brings  them 
their  parcels  as  desired.  The  local  firms 
cater  particularly  to  such  trade.  Their 
goods  are  well  advertised,  and  it  is  found 
that  country  people  patronize  them  for 
their  mailage  business  as  elsewhere  under 
a  parcels  post.  The  large  mail  order  houses 
in  the  cities  do  not  get  this  mail  business, 
but  largely  cater  to  large  orders  sent  by 
freight.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
parcels  post  is  thoroughly  established  in 
New  Zealand.  You  could  not  possibly  get 
it  away  from  the  people.  Again  in  Hon¬ 
duras  the  people  are  using  a  parcels  post 
from  this  country  with  great  effect.  A 
man  in  the  interior  of  Honduras  can  ob¬ 
tain  cheaper  postage  up  to  11  pounds  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  than  a  man  living  in  Spring- 
field,  50  miles  away. 

In  Germany  the  system  has  grown  to 
vast  proportions.  For  the  last  year  or  so 
there  is  on  record  233,020.211  packages 
sent,  without  declared  value,  and  12.839,- 
088  packages  with  a  declared  value.  In 
Germany  postal  package  up  to  111  pounds 
will  be  accepted.  There  is  no  restriction 
as  to  size,  except  that  the  package  must 
not  be  too  bulky  to  be  carried  on  the  ear. 
The  rates  are  increased  by  one-half  when 
the  packages  are  over  four  feet  and  10 
inches  long  in  direction,  and  special  rates 
are  made  for  such  articles  as  growing 
plants,  birds,  living  animals  or  similar 
tilings. 

In  Holland  packages  are  carried  by  par¬ 
cels  post  up  to  11  pounds  weight.  The 
postal  charges  run  from  six  cents  for  a  little 
over  two  pounds  up  to  10  cents  for  11 
pounds.  No  package  shall  have  a  greater 
length  than  three  feet  three  inches.  The 
Dutch  parcels  post  cannot  be  used  for 
sending  living  animals,  explosives  or  dan¬ 
gerous  goods.  Otherwise  there  are  no.  re¬ 
strictions.  In  small  places  the  parcels 
post  is  easily  taken  care  of  with  ordinary 
mail.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  force  of  officials  to  handle  the  parcels. 
The  letter  mail  has  never  suffered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  parcels  post.  In  Holland  there 
appears  to  be  no  express  service  of  parcels 
except  after  their  arrival  at  the  post  office. 


when  in  some  cases  a  local  express  will 
carry  them  to  their  designation.  it  costs 
six  cents  to  deliver  such  a  package  within 
15  minutes’  walk  from  the  post  office.  As 
in  Germany  and  everywhere  else  that  par¬ 
cels  post  has  been  fairly  tried,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  definite  function  of  government, 
and  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  throw¬ 
ing  the  entire  country  off  the  earth  will 
ever  take  the  privilege  away. 


American  Medicinal  Leaves  and  Herbs, 

The  above  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No. 
219,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  by  Alice 
Henkel,  whose  previous  bulletin  on  “Ameri¬ 
can  Medicinal  Barks”  (No.  139)  and  “Weeds 
Used  in  Medicine”  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
188)  are  of  great  value  to  anyone  collect¬ 
ing  for  the  drug  trade.  The  bulletin  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes  36  familiar  medici¬ 
nal  plants,  gives  use.  method  of  collection 
and  usual  market  price.  Advice  is  given 
regarding  gathering  and  drying,  and  there 
are  full  lists  of  local  names  or  synonyms. 

Prices  for  most  of  these  medicinal  plants 
are  not  high  :  a  large  proportion  averages 
three  to  five  cents  a  pound,  while  some  of 
them  would  probably  be  salable  only  in  a 
limited  way.  Celandine,  however,  is  rated 
at  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  the  entire 
plant  being  collected  and  dried  when  it  is 
in  flower,  and  the  same  price  is  quoted 
for  American  senna  (Cassia  marilandica) . 
The  leaflets  of  the  senna  are  gathered  at 
flowering  time,  July  and  August. 

Witch  hazel  leaves  are  gathered  in  Au¬ 
tumn  and  carefully  dried :  they  bring 
but  two  to  three  cents  a  pound.  Bark  and 
twigs  of  the  witch  hazel  are  used  also. 
Evening  primrose  brings  about  five  cents 
a  pound ;  the  entire  plant  is  used,  gathered 
at  flowering  time.  All  these  plants  must 
be  dried  in  shade,  and  protected  from 
dampness,  that  the  product  may  retain 
color,  and  be  bright  and  attractive,  which 
adds  to  its  salability. 

Yerba  Santa  of  California  is  a  tonic  and 
expectorant  of  standard  value :  the  leaves, 
which  are  resinous  and  aromatic,  bring 
about  five  cents  a  pound.  Prince’s  pine 
or  pipsissewa.  and  spotted  wintergreen  sell 
for  three  or  four  cents  a  pound,  both 
leaves  alone  and  the  whole  plant  being 
used.  We  were  interested  to  find  mountain 
laurel  (Kalrnia  latifolia)  among  these  me¬ 
dicinal  plants,  the  leaves  being  used  as  an 
astringent.  They  are  collected  in  the  Fall, 
and  bring  three  or  four  cents  a  pound.  The 
little  trailing  arbutus  or  Mayflower  Is  said 
to  have  astringent  and  diuretic  properties, 
and  the  leaves,  collected  at  flowering  time, 
bring  three  or  four  cents  a  pound.  The 
same  price  is  paid  for  wintergreen  leaves, 
which  are  collected  in  Autumn.  Hore- 
hound  only  brings  1%  to  two  cents  a 
pound,  and  we  are  told  it  is  now  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Southern  California  that  it  is  cov¬ 
ering  vast  areas,  and  crowding  out  other 
vegetation.  It  is  naturalized  from  Europe. 

Our  old  enemy  jimson  weed  is  the  source 
of  stramonium,  and  the  leaves  bring  two  to 
five  cents  a  pound.  Foxglove,  which  is 
a  handsome  garden  plant  with  extremely 
poisonous  properties,  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Europe  :  the  leaves  bring  six  to  eight 
cents  a  pound.  Our  little  friend,  the  par- 
tridgeberry  or  squaw  vine,  is  listed  at  3% 
to  four  cents  a  pound.  The  western  Orin" 
delia.  so  useful  in  ivy  poisoning,  commands 
five  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Even  Canada 
fleabane,  a  most  annoying  weed  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  is  worth  five  to  six  cents  a  pound, 
having  value  in  controlling  hemorrhages. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  bulletin, 
whether  one  is  engaged  in  collecting  medici¬ 
nal  plants  or  not.  Indeed,  in  common 
with  Miss  Henkel’s  previous  bulletin  s  on 
similar  lines,  we  think  it  would  be  found 
valuable  by  nature  students  in  presenting 
a  very  entertaining  side  of  botanical  study. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

IN  MATCHTOWN 

Fortunately  no  Faith  Was  Required,  For 
She  Had  None. 

“I  had  no  faith  whatever,  but  on  the 
advice  of  a  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman 
who  spoke  from  experience,  I  began  to 
use  Grape-Nuts  about  2  years  ago,” 
writes  an  Ohio  woman,  who  says  she  is 
40,  is  known  to  be  fair,  and  admits  that 
she  is  growing  plump  on  the  new  diet. 

“I  shall  not  try  to  tell  you  how  I  suf¬ 
fered  for  years  from  a  deranged  stom¬ 
ach  that  rejected  almost  all  sorts  of 
food,  and  digested  what  little  was 
forced  upon  it  only  at  the  cost  of  great 
distress  and  pain. 

“I  was  .  treated  by  many  different 
doctors  and  they  gave  me  many  differ¬ 
ent  medicines,  and  I  even  spent  several 
years  in  exile  from  my  home,  thinking 
change  of  scene  might  do  me  good. 
You  may  judge  of  t\ie  gravity  of  my 
condition  when  I  tell  you  I  was  some¬ 
times  compelled  to  use  morphine  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

“For  two  years  I  have  eaten  Grape- 
Nuts  food  at  least  twice  a  day  and  I 
can  now  say  that  I  have  perfect  health. 
I  have  taken  no  medicine  in  that  time — 
Grape-Nuts  has  done  it  all.  I  can  eat 
absolutely  anything  I  wish,  without 
stomach  distress. 

“I  am  a  business  woman  and  can  walk 
my  two  or  three  miles  a  day  and  feel 
better  for  doing  so.  I  have  to  use 
brains  in  my  work,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  quick,  alert  and  tireless  my  mental 
powers  have  become.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
vine,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu* 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


EMPIRE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


The  Empire  Feed 
has  always  been 
noted  for  accurate 
sowing.  Peas, 

Beans,  Beets,  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Grass  Seed,  Flax,  Alfalfa — no  matter 
what  kind  of  seed  you  want  to  sow — the  Empire  correctly  sows  it.  While 
the  cut  below  illustrates  an  8x8  Empire  Hoe  Drill,  * 
you  can  get  any  size  with  Single  Disks,  Double  Disks,  § 

Hoes  or  Shoes  in  grain  or  fertilizer  styles.  There  is  an 
Empire  Drill  for  every  need — guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  all  we  claim.  Send  for 
the  Empire  Catalogue  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Empire. 

TheAhefucam  Seeding-  ffacHiNEfa. 

RichmondJndiana.  . 

U. 


Plain  or 
Fertiliser 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 

Prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO., 


BOX  C 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


SEE™.sSAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet — It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book¬ 
let.  IVrite  now. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.  87  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia.  111. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 

“3 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls. moves 
easily— cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  bo  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  oar  pt  icca  on  Cunvn.  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  ahout  Uolsts.’’ 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


HE  SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

This  photograph  shows  the  work  of  the  Smith  Stump 
liter, pulling  stumps  with  two  ponies,  stumps  that  run 
im  4  to  6  Jeet  through,  at  an  average  cost  of  5  cents 
•r  stump.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog. 

SMITH  GRUBBER  CO..  16  Smith  S»a„  la  Crescent,  Minn. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.’' 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fT  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ*  mo.  DO 
IT  NOW.  lean  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

from  the  nsoof  Martin’s  Animal  Bone  and  Tankage 
Fertilizers  force  us  to  operate  a  third  factory;  total 
capacity,  200,000  tons.  Seven  large  abattoirs  and 
stockyards  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials. 
Agents  and  farmers  constantly  assure  us  that  our 
fertilizers  give  the  best  results  of  any  ever  tested 
and  that  they  sell  more  than  of  any  ever  handled. 
Agents  and  farmers  wanting  strictly  independent 
animal  matter  fertilizers,  with  exclusive  selling 
territory,  should  arrange  with  us  NOW. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.  building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ernald 


Quick- 

Shifts 


Save  yonr  energy  and 
your  time.  Stop  that 
eternal  shaft  rattle. 
Get  Fernald  Quick- 
Shifts.  MakepoTeand 
shafts  instantly  interchangeable.  On  ami  off 
without  tools.  Safe,  strong,  indispensable. 
85e.  a  pair, all  hardware,  Carriage  and  harness 
dealers,  or  85c.  from  us. 

Fernald  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Ea>t,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Spitzli  Coupler  and  Anti-  battler, 
Fernald  Dash  Kein  Holders  and  Fernald  Double 
Trace  Holders. 


STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BP.OWN  FENCES  will  outlast  any  other 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicker  gal¬ 
vanizing.  100  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  6c  Wire  Company 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck*  fruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 

■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon! 


^PAQU  TAT  LfQ”  This  is  our 
1  Salesman 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

Wr°es  fertilizer  materials  fmse 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

’Phene  3958  Jehu 


80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 


Finely  Greund — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill  .  .  . 


L 


WHY  pay  $25  por 
ton  for  fertilizers 
whon  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  nsing 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain, cabbages,  beets, clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  S0LVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


LIME 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE- 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  ,  . 

*Ihe  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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PECAN  POSSIBILITIES  ON  POOR  SOIL. 

Investor ,  West  Virginia. — Five  northern 
men  have  purehnsed  150  acres  of  land  in 
southern  Georgia.  The  land  is  as  good  as 
any  in  that  section.  It  is  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  railroad,  one-half  mile  from  a 
station  and  five  miles  from  a  large  city.  The 
land  is  supposed  to  be  ideal  pecan  land. 
There  are  a  few  voluntary  trees,  also  a  few 
that  are  supposed  to  be  budded  or  grafts, 
that  are  bearing  in  that  section,  and  within 
*  a  mile  a  small  land  company  have  set  out 
this  Winter  30  acres  in  pecans.  This 
company  claims  to  have  the  advice  of  the 
best  pecan  experts  in  the  South  regarding 
their  plans.  These  five  men  have  ample 
means  to  put  in  operation  any  plans  they 
may  enter  into.  They  intend  to  clear  the 
land  this  Sprjng  and  Summer.  The  whole 
150  acres  will  not  all  be  ready  before  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Half  of  it  will  be  ready  by  July 
1.  They  expect  to  plow  and  plant  to  some 
crop  as  soon  as  possible.  Next  Fall  at  the 
proper  planting  time  they  expect  to  plant 
the  entire  150  acres  in  pecan  trees,  buying 
the  most  advanced  and  very  best  stock. 
They  will  plant  20  trees  to  the  acre  and  in 
between  the  pecans  they  will  plant  peaches. 
Four  of  these  men  expect  to  always  live  in 
the  North.  The  fifth  man  will  live  fully 
nine  months  of  the  year  within  five  miles 
of  the  tract,  and  will  have  ample  time  and 
inclination  to  look  after  the  details.  He 
expects  to  manage  personally  every  opera¬ 
tion,  thinks  he  will  like  and  enjoy  this  sort 
of  work.  While  these  five  men  have  ample 
means,  they  are  entering  into  this  as  an 
investment  and  expect  it  to  pay  them  a  good 
profit.  They  can  afford  to  put  in  what 
money  is  needed  to  make  it  a  success,  but 
they  expect  a  fair  return  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  look  for  extraordinary 
things  or  for  a  profitable  crop  before  it  is 
due,  but  they  feel  that  these  plans,  well  car¬ 
ried  out,  should  be  more  profitable  than  an 
apple  orchard  in  New  York,  or  an  orange 
grove  in  Florida.  We  would  like  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  plan  as  a  whole,  and  your  sharp 
criticism  of  each  detail,  as  we  are  just 
starting  to  carry  out  the  plans,  now  is  the 
time  to  avoid  mistakes.  We  would  like  you 
to  tell  us  whether  you  know  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  pecan  groves,  and  if  any  are-  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  would  like  to  know  if  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  of  a  grove  of  150  acres  of 
budded  or  grafted  trees  would  be  a  very 
doubtful  undertaking,  or  with  reasonable 
care  and  mor^  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  the  same  business  judgment  that  has 
made  money  in  other  business  lines,  it 
could  be  profitably  carried  out.  We  would 
like  to  know,  if  as  a  general  thing,  budded 
or  grafted  trees  come  true  to  name.  If 
crops  are  apt  to  be  regular  or  irregular. 
We  would  like  advice  as  to  the  best  crops 
to  plant  this  year,  also  what  crops  to  plant 
between  the  trees  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  We  understand  that  this  land  needs 
a  fertilizer  and  both  trees  and  crop  will 
have  to  be  well  fertilized.  It  was  our  in¬ 
tention  to  consult  with  the  Georgia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  regarding  this  feature.  We 
have  been  It'd  to  believe  from  what  we  have 
read  that  this  plan  is  practical,  and  after 
six  years  will  begin  to  pay  a  small  income, 
and  by  eight  years  pay  us  a  good  dividend 
on  the  pecans.  We  also  understand  that 
the  crops  we  could  raise  between  the  trees 
for  the  first  three  years  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  cultivation  :  that 
the  peach  crop  we  would  get.  after  the  third 
year,  would  pay  a  good  dividend  above  all 
expenses  up  to  the  time  the  pecans  would 
come  into  bearing. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  pecan  in  Georgia  under  pro¬ 
per  conditions,  for  there  are  many  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  of  this  nut  in  that  State. 
The  region  mentioned  may  be  one  of 
good  soil  for  the  pecan,  but  if  it  is  ideal 
for  the  peach  it  surely  is  not  for  the 
pecan.  Peach  trees  flourish  best  in  a 
light  sandy  loam  and  pecan  trees  in 
rich  river  and  creek  bottoms  of  allu¬ 
vial  soil.  They  are  native  only  in  very 
rich  soil,  but  may  be  made  to  grow  and 
bear  well  in  some  other  soils  by  proper 
treatment.  In  Georgia  nearly  all  the 
land  is  of  a  light,  sandy  character  and 
requires  heavy  fertilizing  to  produce 
good  crops  of  any  kind,  and  a  pecan 
orchard  would  need  to  be  given  especial 
attention  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear 
good  crops  of  well  filled  nuts.  The 
piney  woods  land  is  the  poorest  for  the 
pecan  of  any  that  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

If  I  lived  on  such  land  in  any  of  the 
Gulf  States,  Georgia  or  the  Carolinas, 
and  did  not  want  to  leave  the  place  for 
any  very  good  reason,  and  still  was 
anxious  to  have  some  pecan  trees,  I 
might  plant  them  and  face  the  fertilizer 
bills;  but  if  I  wanted  to  go  into  pecan 
orcharding  as  a  business  I  surely  would 
not  choose  such  land  or  such  a  region. 

I  would  go  to  where  nature  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  right  climate  and  soil  for  this 
tree  and  its  crops.  That  is  just  what  I 
did.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  a  continuous  and  never-ending 
succession  of  fertilizing  bills  to  be  met 
by  anyone  who  grows  pecan  trees  in 
any  but  the  richest  of  soils.  I  had  the 
whole  South  to  choose  from  when  I 
started  to  look  out  a  location  for  a 
pecan  orchard,  and  I  did  look  it  over, 
from  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Texas  and 
chose  the  lower  Mississippi  River  valley 
in  Louisiana,  where  the  pecan  has  grown 
for  untold  ages  to  its  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  wild  pecan  trees 
east  of  Alabama  and  but  few  there.  I 
would  never  choose  a  peach  region  for 
a  pecan  orchard.  It  might  pay  to  make 
the  best  of  a  poor  location  after  it  had 
been  selected  and  the  land  bought,  and 
the  case  in  point  may  be  one  of  that 
kind.  I  think  it  is  so  from  the  descrip- 
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tion.  I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  from  pecans,  but  it  will 
be  an  uphill  haul.  I  would  rather  row 
down  stream  that  up  stream  if  as  good 
a  port  can  be  reached,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  the  better  one  is  down  stream. 
But  to  answer  the  questions  asked : 
Peach  trees  will  pay  something,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years, 
although  they  have  not  paid  much  net 
profit  to  the  Georgia  growers  lately.  The 
pecan  trees  ought  to  pay  from  that  time 
on.  Cotton  or  other  farm  crops  may  be 
grown  among  the  trees  for  about  three 
years  and  probably  to  some  profit.  The 
plan  is  all  right  if  the  land  is  not  too 
poor.  If  the  land  is  poor  the  whole 
scheme  will  have  to  be  worked  out  un¬ 
der  disadvantages.  The  manager  ought 
to  live  on  the  farm. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

List  of  places,  dates  and  local  corre¬ 
spondents  for  Farmers’  Institutes  in  New 
York  State : 

District  No.  1,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
conductor,  Lawyersville. 

Uicero,  Feb.  1,  L.  II.  Shepard,  Clay,  R.  D. 
Onondaga.  Feb.  1,  Mrs.  Nettie  Fenner  Rob¬ 
inson,  Onondaga. 

Otisco,  Feb.  2-3,  Albert  Edinger,  Lafavette, 
R.  D. 

Mandana,  Feb.  5,  Fred  Ilowkcr,  Skaneateles. 
Jordan,  Feb.  6,  H.  J.  Rickard,  Jordan. 
Lafayette,  Feb.  7,  George  L.  Hoyt,  Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Manlius,  Feb.  8,  C.  F.  Ferris,  Manlius. 
DeRuyter,  Feb.  8-5),  John  E.  Hinds,  DeRuy- 
tef. 

Earlville,  Feb.  9-10,  Robert  Williams,  Earl- 
ville. 

Brookfield,  Feb.  12-13,  William  S.  Whitford, 
Brookfield. 

Madison,  Feb.  14-15.  L.  R.  Bridge,  Solsville. 
Hamilton,  Feb.  15-10,  W.  F.  Ingalls,  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Stockbridge,  Feb.  10-17,  C.  E.  Love,  Munns- 
ville. 

Canastota.  Feb.  19-20,  George  Lawrence, 
Canastota,  It.  D. 

Floyd,  Feb.  19-20,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Klein,  Stitts- 
ville. 

Knoxboro,  Feb.  20-27,  E.  P.  Richmond,  Sols¬ 
ville. 

Westernville,  Feb.  27-28,  Stanley  Warcup. 
Western  ville. 

Remsen,  Feb.  28,  R.  B.  Jones,  Remsen. 
Clinton.  Feb.  28-29,  W.  R.  Giannis,  Clinton. 
Prospect,  Feb.  29,  Mrs.  II.  D.  I’ugh,  Pros¬ 
pect. 

District  No.  2.  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 
conductor,  Kinderhook. 

East  Nortliport.  Jan.  31-Feb.  1,  F.  B. 

Smith,  Fort  Salonga. 

Bridgehampton,  Feb.  2-3,  H.  T.  Haney, 
Bridgehampton. 

Rivcrliead,  Feb.  5,  H.  R.  Talmadge,  River- 
liead. 

Soutliold,  Feb.  6-7.  G.  II.  Smith,  Peconic. 
Tallmans,  Feb.  8-9,  H.  II.  Brown,  Spring 

Valley. 

Brookside,  Feb.  10,  C.  O.  Warford,  New¬ 

burgh. 

Balmville,  Feb.  12,  Nat  C.  Barnes,  Middle- 
hope. 

Plattekill,  Feb.  13,  C.  M.  Dayton,  New¬ 

burgh. 

Lake  Katrina,  Feb.  14,  C.  E.  Davis,  Saugcr- 
tios,  R.  4. 

Ulster  Park.  Feb.  15,  Geo.  E.  House,  Ulster 
Pa  rk. 

Highland,  Feb.  10-17,  Moses  G.  Young,  High¬ 
land. 

Kinderhook,  Feb.  19,  Eugene  Merwin,  Kin- 
derliooR. 

Claverack,  Feb.  20,  Homer  J.  Miller,  Clav- 
erack. 

Germantown,  Feb.  21,  Henry  Fingar,  Ger¬ 
mantown. 

Montgomery,  Feb.  22,  George  Mould,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Florida.  Feb.  23-24,  Edgar  A.  Houston, 
Florida. 

Otisville,  Feb.  26.  L.  II.  Mapes.  Otisville. 
Bullville.  Feb.  27.  George  Ayres,  Bullville. 
Unionville,  Feb.  28,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stoll.  Union- 
ville. 

Slate  Hill.  Feb.  29.  Frank  Romey,  Slate  Hill. 

District  No.  3,  I).  P.  Witter,  conductor, 
Berkshire. 

Fredonia.  Jan.  31-Feb.  1.  Richard  Hall. 
Fredonia. 

Sheridan.  Feb.  2-3,  Bessie  A.  Merritt,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  R.  D. 

Hume.  Feb.  5,  J.  P.  Mills,  Fillmore. 

Angelica,  Feb.  6.  D.  C.  Evans,  Angelica. 
Black  Creek,  Feb.  7-8,  L.  D.  Stowell,  Black 
Creek. 

Scio,  Feb.  8.  T.  C.  Kane.  Scio. 

Almond.  Feb.  9,  I.  D.  Karr.  Almond. 
Wellsville,  Feb.  9-10.  Thomas  O’Connor,  18 
Fassett  St.,  Wellsville. 

Alfred.  Feb.  12-13-14-15,  C.  O.  DuBois. 
Alfred. 

Stephens  Mills.  Feb.  15.  L.  K.  Robinson. 
Hornell,  R.  D.  2. 

Canisteo,  Feb.  16.  Ira  Allen.  Canisteo. 
Addison,  Feb.  16-17,  L.  J.  Haynes.  Addison. 
Savona,  Feb.  19,  L.  W.  McDowell,  Savona. 
North  Urbana.  Feb.  26,  II.  M.  DeGraw. 

Ilammondsport.  R.  D.  4. 

Bath.  Feb.  26-27.  IT.  S.  Emerson.  Bath. 
Thurston,  Feb.  28,  C.  N.  Risiey.  Campbell. 

It.  D. 

Beaver  Dams,  Feb.  29.  Dennis  Sehuvlor, 
Beaver  Dams. 

District  No.  4,  Fred  E.  Gott.  conductor. 
Spencerport. 

Locke,  Feb.  1.  W.  H.  Conklin,  Locke. 

Owasco,  Feb.  2.  James  S.  Kenyon,  Owaseo. 
Sennett.  Feb.  2-3.  E.  D.  Crocker,  Scnnett. 
Ira.  Feb.  5,  J.  A.  Goodrich,  Ira. 

F'air  Haven,  Feb.  6,  Richard  Forscutt,  Fair 
Haven. 

Oswego,  Feb.  7,  Tra  Pease.  Oswego. 

Mexico.  Feb.  8.  W.  A.  Robbins.  Mexico 
Pulaski.  Feb.  0,  John  Trumbull.  Pulaski. 

R.  D.  3. 

Laoona,  Feb.  9-10.  A.  R.  Stevens.  Laconn. 
Williamstown.  Feb.  12.  Elmer  N.  Harris. 
Willinmstown. 

Parish.  Feb.  13.  W.  C.  Richards.  Parish. 
Central  Suare.  Feb.  14.  C.  B.  Allen.  Central 
Square. 

Pheonix.  Feb.  15.  W.  H.  Carrier.  Pheonix. 
Fulton.  Feb.  16-17,  W.  II.  Pollard.  Fulton. 

R.  7. 

Palermo.  Feb.  19,  Martin  Dolbear,  Fulton, 

R.  D.  4. 

Rod  Creek,  Feb.  20,  E.  L.  Rodeget,  Red 
Creek. 

Wolcott.  Feb.  21.  J.  S.  TyrelJ.  Wolcott. 
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Get  this  FREE  BOOK 

** Water  Supply  the  Home’ 

Tells  how  to  install  a  variety  of 
convenient  water  supplies  in  any 
house  or  barn  in  the  "country, 
explains,  too,  about 


It 


GOULDS  PUMPS 

(there  arc  more  than  300) — pumps  for  every 
need,  each  designed  and  built  to  give  the 
best  service  and  to  last.  You  need  this 
.  even  if  you  don’t  want  a  pump  right  now. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO.,  58  W.  Fall  St..  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

♦‘Largeet  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  Pvctj  Service” 

rriTTMTirnTfiim 
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Sea  Green 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

13  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— sniit  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof 

SOLID  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OUT-It  can’t  burn  rust, 
warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building  new  or  old 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-nroof  ’ 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— on!v°  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time 
>®ue  money  for  Poorroofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
roofs  ’—it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 


Box,  no 


AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 


Purple  Slate 
Roofs 
Never 
Wear 
Out 


Granville,  N. 


MR.  FARMER,  JUST  ONE  MOMENT:— 


LOW 

jf  PRICES 
EASY 
TERMS 
QUICK 
SHIPMENT 


This 

Rig  Makes 

You  Money  wit  ri«ht  .id 

and  Saves  v,  //  I  \  2^//  f°r  bard  work  and  lots  of  it. 

//  You  place  the  stick  to  be  sawed 

Much  Hard  Work  on  the  table  and  it  slides  on  easy 

.  7  .  working  rollers  right  onto  the  saw.  On  the  old  style 

swing  saw  you  have  the  work  of  lifting  every  stick  as  many  times  as  you  cut  it.  On  the  rigshovvn  above 
sawing  is  easy,  and  when  the  wood  sawing  is  done,  take  off  the  saw  and  table  and  you  have  an  all-steel 
portable  outfit  that  can  be  used  for  any  work  about  the  farm,  and  when  there  is  no  portable  work  to  be 
done,  place  the  engine  in  the  barn  to  grind  feed  and  also  give  the  women  folks  a  chance.  Let  the  engine 
run  the  cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  washing  machine.  Get  catalog  that  shows  this  and  twelve 
otherstyles  and  many  sizes.  It’sfree.  For  full  description  and  price  of  this  great  money  maker,  just  write 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS  137  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A“ T*l  A  O  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED ” 


One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  good 
concrete  construction,  and  that  is  to  use  the  right 
brand  of  Portland  Cement. 

There  is  one  brand  which  stands  for  the  best, 
which  is  pure,  uniform  and  strong.  That  brand  is 
At!  as  Portland  Cement. 


It  is  the  most  widely  used  cement  in  the  world. 
It  has  produced  the  most  permanent  buildings, 
bridges,  viaducts  and  sea  walls  in  the  country.  It  is 
the  brand  that  is  being  used  exclusively  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


Our  Free  Book,  “  Concrete  Construction 
About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

tells  you  how  to  build  everything  that  you  need.  It  tells  why  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  is  the  best  cement  to  use.  The  success  of  concrete  construction  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  cement  used.  Atlas  has  tiie  quality  which  makes  concrete 
work  successful.  Write  for  this  free  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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OLEASTERS  IN  TURKESTAN. 

Among  our  ornamental  shrubs  two 
varieties  of  Asiatic  oleasters,  Elseag- 
nus  longipes  and  E.  angustifolia,  are 
slowly  gaining  in  appreciation.  E. 
longipes  is  very  decorative  when  its 
long  sprays  are  covered  with  fruit, 
which  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  long¬ 
stemmed  cranberries,  though  containing 
a  small  stone.  These  fruits  make  nice 
sauce  or  jelly,  and  are  eagerly  eaten 
by  the  birds.  One  of  the  collectors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction  thus 
discusses  the  oleaster  as  growing  in 
Chinese  Turkestan: 

The  oleaster  is  mostly  seen  as  a  tall 
shrub  but  in  good  situations  grows  even 
to  a  fair-sized  tree.  Taken  all  around  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  useful  tree  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  It  supplies  excellent  hedges, 
almost  impenetrable  to  man  and  beast  when 
well  kept.  From  the  branches  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  slanting  and  zigzag  fashion,  very 
good  temporary  fences  can  he  made.  As 
a  wind-break  it  is  unexcelled,  keeping  the 
drvin''  desert  winds  off  from  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  oases.  As  a  sand-binder  it 
is  of  very  great  value,  checking  blowing 
and  encroaching  desert  sands  to  a  great 
extent,  also  where  w'asliouts  are  experi¬ 
enced  its  masses  of  fibrous  roots  retain 
the  soil  a  good  deal.  Its  wood  constitutes 
in  many  oases  the  chief  fuel  supply,  and 
to  furnish  this  firewood  the  trees  are  pol¬ 
larded  every  four  to  six  years  without 
suffering.  The  wood,  when  dry,  possesses 
fine  heating  capacities  and  makes  a  good 
bed  of  live  coals  which  last  during  the 
whole  night  when  covered  up  with  ashes. 
The  fruits  of  the  wild  form  are  too  astrin¬ 
gent  to  be  of  anv  value  to  man,  but  some 
of  the  cultivated  forms  supply  a  sweet¬ 
meat  to  children.  The  dry  cast-off  leaves 
are  a  favorite  food  of  sheep,  goats,  don¬ 
keys,  and  cattle.  The  flowers  possess  a 
remarkably  sweet  odor  and  seem  to  be 
rich  in  honey.  Its  highly  ornamental 
qualities,  combined  with  drought  and  al¬ 
kali  resistant  capacities,  put  it  in  the  first 
order  as  a  desirable  garden  and  park 
shrub  or  tree  in  the  more  arid  parts  of 


the  rural  new-vorker 

BEURRE  BOSC  ON  KIEFFER  STOCK. 

I  think  J.  C.,  page  1137,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  buds  Beurre  Bose  on 
Kieffer  stock.  We  tried  that  a  few 
years  ago  and  gave  a  picture  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  the  young ‘pear  scion  grow¬ 
ing  on  Kieffer  stock.  The  final  result 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  At  first  the 
Bose  grew  finely,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
suddenly  stopped  and  fell  behind  those 
budded  on  Sheldon  stock.  The  trees 
never  amounted  to  anything.  We  have 
tried  Seckel  on  Kieffer  also.  This  did 
better  than  Bose,  although  the  trees 
made  slow  growth  aiid  are  small  trees 
now.  The  Kieffer  is  a  different  sort  of 
pear,  and  does  not  unite  congenially  with 
our  native  varieties.  The  Sheldon  va¬ 
riety  is  generally  recommended  by 
nurserymen  for  budding  Bose  onto. 

Interlaken.  N.  Y.  w.  A.  b. 


Grow 


more 


Top-Working  Apple  Trees. 

J.  C.,  Potomac,  111. — I  have  four  acres 
in  apple  orchard.  The  trees  are  20  to  30 
years  old  and  some  of  them  are  poor  vari¬ 
eties.  I  wish  to  have  them  top-worked  or 
grafted  with  better  varieties  of  apples  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  trees  are  healthy  with 
rather  ‘large  tops.  Will  these  tops  have 
to  be  cut  out  and  wait  for  new  growth 
before  the  grafting  can  be  done?  Among 
these  are  15  Winesap  trees  that  have  never 
borne  more  than  one  bushel  per  tree  per 
year.  Shall  I  top-work  these  or  girdle 
them?  If  they  are  to  be  girdled  at  what 
time  of  year  must  this  be  done?  Shall  I 
be  likely  to  have  any  trouble  in  securing 
a  man  to  do  the  grafting?  No  grafters 
here  except  the  political  kind. 

Ans. — In  almost  every  orchard  there 
are  some  apple  trees  that  need  to  be 
top-grafted  to  better  or  more  suitable 
varieties.  It  is  almost  useless  to  graft 


Dollars 


EL2EAGNUS  ANGUSTIFOLIA  IN  TURKESTAN  Fig.  15. 

the  United  States,  its  silvery-gray  foliage  over  very  old  and  feeble  trees,  for  they 
resembles  the  olive  very  much  while  in  c£m  never  make  much  growth  to  produce 
Autumn  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  .  . .  .  .  rr  •  ,  •  _ i  ri. 

multitude  of  generally  orange-red  colored  fruit,  but  if  there  is  sufficient  vigoi  left 
small  fruits,  is  gloriously  beautiful.  The  to  produce  at  least  several  good  crops 
KfASS/’S’S  it  will  pay  very  well  to  work  them  over, 

fully  drooping  habits  when  getting  older;  If  the  trees  are  really  old  and  nave  long 
some,  however,  assume  quite  rigid  outlines.  {)ranches  and  high  tops  the  first  step  to 

ISiy.  SX’.S’rS  take  is  to  eut  them  back  very  severely, 

size  of  an  ordinary  date ;  the  color  of  the  and  always  making  slanting  cuts,  when 

berries  is  pure  white  on  one  tree  while  •  ,i  dormant  sta^e  leaving;  only  mere 

dark  brown  red  on  another  and  all  shades  111  tlie  ao™™  leaving  um, 

are  found  between.  In  the  leaves  even  stumps  of  the  former  straggling  tops, 
there  is  a  considerable  variation,  as  re-  This  will  cause  a  growth  of  vigorous 

gards  sizes,  nuances  of  gray-green  and  the  cnrnntc  that  mav  he  budded  the 

relative  quantity  a  tree  may  possess.  The  young  sprouts  that  mav  oe  ouuck  l  u  c 

roots  are  sometimes  a  mass  of  nodules,  following  August,  or  they  can  be  graited 
and  as  the  trees  grow  often  quite  luxuri-  the  next  Spring.  The  buds  or  grafts 
antly  even  in  pure  sand,  they  seem  to  de-  1  A.  ,  _  • 

rive  nutrition  from  these  tubercles  and  will  grow  rapidly  on  these  vigorous 
perhaps  even  fertilize  the  soil  to  some  young  branches  and  soon  begin  to  bear. 

extent.  One  notices,  foi  instance,  'that  Anntlipr  oreaf  advantage  is  from 

crops  even  close  up  to  a  row  of  oleaster  Another  very  great  advantage  is  irom 

trees  are  not  impoverished  to  any  extent,  the  severe  heading  back,  which  changes 
For  this  reason  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  j]ie  Jong  and  spindling  old  tops  into 

seem  to  prefer  this  tree  to  any  other  sort  &  , _ \  .  ‘  rA„„ 

of  windbreak.  The  plants  are  very  well  more  condensed  and  shapely  torm. 
able  to  grow  even  in  pure  sand,  or  in  al-  Trees  at  20  years  old,  as  those  are  that 
kaline  soils,  while  they  exist  with  veiy  mnuired  about  should  have  well- 

little  water  although  they  de  not  grow  arc  ir!q"irea  auoui’  sn.oum  nd  .  '  * 

luxuriantly  then.  They  cannot  stand,  how-  shaped  tops  on  now  to  graft  into  at 
ever,  low,  water-logged  soils.  The  propa-  once.  But  there  is  one  serious  mistake 

gation  is  easy.  Cuttings  from  the  size  of  ,  •  ovnernllv  make  hv  ^rafters 

a  lead  pencil  up  to  poles  six  feet  long  1  lat  is  very  generally  make  grantrs 

and  two  or  three  inches  thick,  all  strike  that  should  be  avoided.  1  Ins  is  the  set- 

roots  easily  as  long  as  the  soil  is  moist  ting  of  the  grafts  into  the  outer  parts  of 

the  branches  rather  than  near  their 

junction  with  the  main  branches  or 

trunk.  The  proper  length  for  the  stumps 

is  about  six  inches,  which  gives  ample 

room  for  regrafting  a  little  lower  in 

case  of  failure  to  grow  the  first  time. 

It  also  renews  all  of  the  bearing  surface 

of  the  tree  and  gives  the  winds  less 

chance  to  break  off  the  grafts  than  if 

they  were  set  far  out  on  the  branches. 

No  branch  over  2^  inches  in  diameter 

should  be  cut  and  never  square  across 

but  with  a  slope  of  45  degrees  or  more 

and  only  one  scion  inserted  in  its  upper 

edge.  Such  grafting  will  leave  no  ugly 

wounds  to  heal  over  as  are  often  seen 

on  square  stumps.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


enough  to  give  them  a  chance.  In  re¬ 
gions  of  the  United  States  where  the  Sum¬ 
mers  are  very  hot  and  dry  and  the  Win¬ 
ters  not  too  cold,  where  the  soils  are  sandy 
or  alkaline,  but  where  Irrigation  water  is 
occasionally  supplied,  the  oleaster  deserves 
the  highest  consideration  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  purposes :  as  a  hedge  plant,  as  a  fence 
material,  as  a  windbreak,  as  a  sandbinder, 
and  as  a  characteristic  ornamental  tree 
around  the  house. 

The  picture,  Fig.  15,  shows  a  row 
of  very  old  oleasters  planted  along  an 
irrigation  canal,  benefiting  the  grain 
fields  in  the  vicinity  by  protecting  them 
against  the  scorching  desert  winds ; 
also  preventing  the  irrigation  canal 
from  silting  up  by  keeping  its  banks 
firm  by  means  of  their  masses  of  roots. 

This  nicture  was  taken  near  Guma, 

Chinese  Turkestan.  In  addition  to  its 
value  as  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub,  “What's  veal,  Benny?”  “Oh,  it’s  the 
especially  in  arid  places,  the  Elaeagnus  part  of  the  cow  we  eat  before  she  grows 
prossesses  value  as  a  fixer  of  nitrogen,  up.” — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


on  the  F arm 


by  making-  each  acre  yield  its  utmost.  The  food  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  country  are  not  keeping-  pace  with  the 
increasing:  population,  and  the  American  people  will 
soon  have  to  buy  of  farmers  in  fore ig-n  countries,  un¬ 
less  the  American  farmers  rise  to  their  present  great 
opportunity. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  the  average  American  farm 
is  now  much  less  than  on  foreign  farms.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  can  just  as  well  increase  his  production, 
and  also  his  profits,  for  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  fertil¬ 
ity;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer 
used  the  easier  it  is  to  pay  for  it.  The  extra  crops 
take  care  of  that,  only  be  sure  to  use  the  right  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Poofihg  Prices 
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Never  Before  and  Never  Again 

A  Rooting  Offer  Like  This! 


We  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  this  Corrugated  Irrn  Roofing  at 
this  price.  It  is  brand  new.  perfect,  first-class  in  every  respect,  but \  tight 
weight.  We  bought  it  at  a  forced  sale  and  must  sell  it  quick.  Sheets 
22x24x1 &  inch  corrugation.  Our  wrecking  prlco  only  &1.2S  per 
squaro9  delivered  F,  O.  B.  Cars  Cbicaro.  On  this  item  specify  Lot 
No.  700  because  wo  cannot  pay  freight  at  tliis  unheard  price.  Let  us,  how* 
over  quote  you  the  lowest 

Freight  Prepaid  Prices 

■  . .  ...  — . .  . . .  Materials.  We  must 

move  our  surplus  stock  on  all  of  our  roofing  materials  and  since  we  have  liter¬ 
ally  “smashed”  prices  on  every  kind  of  roofing  material,  this  is  your  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy  what  you  need,  st  a  tremendous  saving.  We  intend  to  maintain  onr 
leadership  as  the  largest  “direct  to  consumer"  Roofing  Material- Concern. oa 
eArth  ana  we  defy  any  competitor^ to  meet  our  prices. 

Our  Biff  Advantage  2s?SSS ftpSS  KS 

-  - rS. — .  buying  organization  and  our 


THIS  HAMMER 

lathe  only  Tool  you  need 
—And  Wo  > 

Furnish  It 

With  every  order  for  thro©  or 
xnoro  squares  of  Hoofing,  Biding  or 
Celling  we  glvo.  absolutely  free,  ono 
full-sized,  first  class  bammeras  hero 
shown.  Remember  this  Is  not,  In  any 
8enso,a',toy”h&mmer  but  a  warrant¬ 
ed  tool  made  of  properly  tempered, 
crucible  cast  steel,  not  excelled  by 
any  hammer  on  the  market.  Adze 
eye,  boil  face '.selected, straight-grain* 
ed  hickory  handle  properly  balanced 
and  put  In,  Just  such  a  hammer  ns 

Sou  have  daily  use  for  around  the 
ouse  ahd  fnrm— tbo  kind  you  would 
pay  50o  or  75o  for  at  any  bardwaro 
Store.  Order  three  or  more  squares 
pf  Hoofing,  Biding  or  Celling  And  get 
Of  these  Oao  hammers.  Free. 


We  Wili  Save  Yea  Money 


fl, 500, 000.00  capital  and  surplus— makes  it  possible  tut  os  to  pick  up  these 
"'snaps”  end  pass  them  alpng  to  you. 

en  any  and  every  kind  of  roofing,  siding  or  ceiling. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  re-roofing  your  house,  barn, 
gTaincries,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  write  us  end  we  will 
give  you  the.  bcuefit.ef  our  years  of  experience  and  oar  best  advice  ns  to  the  bind  and  quality  you  Ehould  buy. 

Galvanized  and  Painted  Coverings  Flat,  Corrugated,  Standing 

sheets,  suitable  for  all  covering  purposes— Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling.  Lining,  etc.  Meta I  Rooting,  are  boat 
•and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire,  water  and  _  lightning  proof;  cooler 

.  T A  * - - - - - !  _  11?!.*...  A  /.  loint  voin  tnaf.,*  tniiU  ArAin.»«i  y,  n milt  t  ..4  .  11  f  ,v4«m.  ' 
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GREAT  ROOFINGl 
BOOK  FREE  I 


Write  Today  For  Free  Samples 


St  Ixoo 

Bend  me 
y^ionnB  Catalog 
I  saw  you** 
liural  Now- Yorker 


goods; 

Book* 


Name _ 

Aaarsse^ 


I  CHICAGO  HOUSF  WRECKING  CO. 

I  THIHTT-FIFTH  AHOIROH  STS.,  CHICAGO. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Tree  Census. — One  of  the  last  things 
we  did  in  1911  was  to  count  our  fruit 
trees.  We  went  over  every  field  and  made 
careful  note  of  all.  I  knew  about  how 
many  we  have  planted,  but  no  record  was 
kept  of  the  trees  that  dropped  out.  The 
scale  killed  some,  others  were  frozen  during 
a  hard  Winter,  some  never  started,  yellows 
and  crown  gall  have  captured  a  few  and 
fire  swept  through  one  mulched  orchard  and 
killed  over  100  young  trees.  We  finally 
found  by  actual  count  2,828  trees,  old  and 
young.  They  run  from  last  Spring’s  plant¬ 
ing  to  old  veterans  75  years  old.  We  shall 
plant  something  over  GOO  this  coming  Spring 
and  probably  end  with  about  4,000  regular 
trees.  If  we  cut  off  the  chestnut  and  clear 
the  fields  there  will  be  some  2,000  more,  but 
I  am  not  anxious  to  have  too  large  a  job 
on  hand.  It  is  good  to  know  where  we 
stand  now  at  least. 

Wit  at  It  Means. — Like  most  back- to- tin- 
landers,  when  we  came  to  this  farm  we 
were  not  sure  what  would  pay  best.  We 
started  growing  potatoes  as  a  main  crop — 
buying  a  set  of  implements  and  going  at  it 
as  best  wo  could.  We  raised  fair  crops,  but 
it  was  easily  seen  that  our  rocky  hills  are 
not  adapted  to  potato  culture.  That  is  a 
crop  for  level,  easily  worked  land.  A 
farmer  would  be  foolish  or  worse  to  try  and 
fence  out  a  glacier  that  moved  down  his 
hill.  So  he  is  to  struggle  with  crops 
which  are  unadapted  to  his  farm  and  his 
family.  We  then  tried  hay  and  rye  with 
some  dairying.  There  is  a  living  in  that, 
but  I  see  little  future  to  it  in  our  section 
with  high  grain  prices.  We  tried  poultry 
keeping  and  found  it  good  as  a  side  line, 
but  I  think  our  soil  and  section  too  damp 
for  hen  keeping  as  a  main  business.  I 
would  take  that  to  the  drier  hills.  Then  I 
became  convinced  that  our  section  has  most 
promise  as  a  fruit  country.  We  began  as 
best  we  could  to  develop  an  apple  orchard 
at  moderate  cost.  Wo  have  planted  some 
peach  trees  chiefly  to  obtain  an  income 
while  the  apples  are  coming  on,  but  we 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  Winter 
apples  are  to  be  our  standby. 

A  Itro  Job. — Now  that  things  seem  com¬ 
ing  our  way  we  can  look  back  and  see  a 
lot  of  mistakes  or  worse.  We  took  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  some  experts  and  lost  money  by 
doing  so.  I  can  now  see  that  we  lost  more 
money  by  failing  to  do  as  other  experts 
told  us.  Thus  I  know  that  final  success 
must  be  fought  out  by  the  man  himself  by 
Independent  thinking  and  judgment.  I 
have  no  doubt  another  family  could  have 
done  far  more  for  the  farm  with  hens  or 
cows  or  vegetables  or  some  other  product. 
Fruit  seems  to  suit  us  and  we  stick  to  it. 


possible  to  give  the  standard  cost  or  actual 
value  of  a  tree.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  safe  selling  price  can  be 
figured  out,  yet  from  my  own  experience  I 
can  easily  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  tell 
just  what  my  trees  have  cost.  I  have  some 
chestnut  timber  for  sale,  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  agree  upon  a  price  for  the  standing  trees. 
I  paid  .$50  per  acre  for  the  farm  when  I 
came  here.  Suppose  a  man  figured  150 
good  trees  to  the  acre  and  offered  the  price 
I  paid  originally,  or  32  cents  a  tree.  It 
would  seem  like  nonsense  to  me,  for  I 
know  that  some  of  these  trees  are  worth 
$3  each  as  poles.  Of  course  a  man  with  a 
good  eye  for  timber  can  tell  about  what 
an  acre  will  cut  and  what  It  will  cost  to 
get  it  out.  lie  wants  to  make  this  and 
just  as  much  more  as  he  can  as  profit  and 
let  the  owner  take  the  rest.  If  it  is  hard 
to  figure  standing  timber  by  any  exact  rule 
it  is  still  harder  to  tell  what  living  trees 
will  be  worth  if  they  are  well  cared  for. 

The  Future. — I  have  faith  in  the  or¬ 
chards  and  shall  keep  on  planting  and 
caring  for  them.  This  year’s  planting  will 
represent  what  we  think  we  have  learned 
in  varieties  and  eare.  Baldwin  is  our 
standard  market  variety  with  McIntosh  next. 

I  think  Delicious  is  a  comer  for  our  sec- 


cheap,  sweatshop  goods.  Human  life  is 
cheaper  than  dirt  in  the  great  cities. 

The  Other  Side. — In  many  little  farm 
communities  Winter  is  a  dull  and  de¬ 
structive  season.  Young  people  have  no 
way  of  earning  cash.  True,  you  will  say, 
they  might  keep  hens  or  milk  cows,  but 
many  of  them  have  no  capital,  and  are 
better  fitted  for  mechanical  work  of  some 
sort.  There  being  no  steady  cash  employ¬ 
ment  many  of  these  young"  people  become 
discouraged,  or  drift  to  the  city  for  a  job. 
When  I  was  a  boy  we  made  shoes  and 
bats  and  coats  or  overalls  right  on  the 
farm.  It  was  good  work,  gave  a  good  job, 
brought  in  cash  and  kept  us  busy  and 
hopeful.  This  work  has  now  gone  to  the 
city  sweatshop  where  humans  are  herded 
and  robbed  of  property  and  life  as  were 
those  girls  in  that  fire.  Scatter  that  work 
once  more  out  among  the  country  people 
and  the  whole  situation  will  be  changed. 
It  would  make  those  goods  cost  more?  A 
little,  but  the  humans  who  do  the  work 
would  bo  worth  more.  It  may  probablv 
never  be  done  until  the  buying  public  will 
learn  to  reject  human  flesh  and  blood  in  a 
“cheap  bargain.”  It  is  one  of  the  most 
needed  industrial  reforms  in  the  country, 
for  many  a  rural  community  is  dying  for 
lack  of  cash  employment. 

Hungry  Children. — This  question  in 
different  forms  has  come  to  us  at  least 
a  dozen  times : 

A  Socialist  writer  in  the  Farm  Journal 
says  that  50,000  children  in  the  City  of 
New  York  go  to  school  every  morning  with¬ 
out  any  breakfast.  If  this  is  true  it  is  an 
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tion.  When  we  buy  these  trees  I  am  going  ^be  narr|e  of  this  great  nation 

to  a  reliable  nurseryman  and  shall  tell  him  should  iVV^llJw^.^AIsS^n^^oSl 
I  want  good  stock.  Trees  are  not  plenty  Grange  we  debated  the  question  as  to 
this  year,  and  no  man  can  expect  good  Whether  Mayor  fihank  was  justified  in  buy- 

stock  at  low  prices.  It  seems  to  me  very  i^hfa  SS“t*the  priS^hJt  he^I?®  I  took 
poor  economy  to  try  to  heat  down  a  nur-  the  affirmative  and  they  decided  against  me. 
esryman  on  price.  There  are  fakes  and 


snides  in  the  trade,  but  on  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  best  and  most  honorable  men 
I  know  are  selling  trees.  These  men  are  in 
the  business  for  life,  and  they  want  to  do 
what  is  fair.  My  judgment  is  that  some 
of  them  may  have  a  better  run  of  one 
variety,  while  another  man  may  have  su¬ 
perior  stock  of  another  kind.  There  are 
men  who  will  tell  us  what  they  have  and 
he  fair  about  it.  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  a  good  tree.  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  “cheap”  tree  this  year  will  represent  some 
cull  or  cast-off  that  ought  to  be  burned.  I 
don’t  want  them  as  a  gift.  We  have  tried 


Pennsylvania.  g.  g.  d. 

In  order  to  settle  this  I  wrote  the 
New  York  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Here  is  his  answer: 

in  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  15, 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  statement  that 
50,000  or  any  other  number  of  children  in 
the  City  of  New  York  go  to  school  each 
morning  without  any  breakfast.  A  similar 
statement  was  investigated  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  and  found  to  be  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Truly  yours, 

WM.  A.  MAXWELL, 

City  Superintendent  ot  Schools. 

There  you  are.  What  are  we  to  be¬ 
lieve?  Some  of  the  little  ones  1  see  on 


On  I'  hard  thing  to  decide  has  been  what  to 
do  with  the  land  while  the  trees  are  coming 
on.  I  know  one  man  who  grows  potatoes 
and  small  fruits  among  the  young  trees. 
Another  grows  white  beans.  Wo  have 
grown  hay  and  rye.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
ways  of  doing.  Some  men  say  “borrow  the 
money  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  and  never 
take  anything  but  fruit  from  the  land.” 
It  would  require  groat  nerve  to  wait  six  to 
10  years  for  such  results.  Few  of  us  could 
do  it.  We  have  found  strawberries  a  good 
crop  for  our  lower  land.  Now  that  results 
seem  headed  our  way  I  feel  like  dropping 
everything  except  berries,  peaches  and 
apples,  and  putting  all  land  not  in  those 
crops  to  corn,  Alfalfa  or  rye. 

Values. — The  children  want  to  know 
what  these  2,828  trees  are  worth.  I  do  not 
know  what  value  can  falny  be  put  on  a 
tree.  The  thing  has  been  figured  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  but  1  have  never  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  figures.  Some  experts  say  a 
yearling  tree  well  rooted,  is  worth  one  dol¬ 
lar,  and  it  gains  in  value  50  cents  for  each 
year's  growth  up  to  fruiting.  After  that 
they  say  it  is  worth  five  to  six  times  the 
value  of  the  crop  it  produces.  I  had  one 
big  Baldwin  tree  this  year  that  gave  nearly 
10  barrels,  or  at  least  $28  worth  of  fruit. 
It  seems  to  me  nonsense  to  say  this  tree 
is  worth  $150,  or  with  30  on  an  acre, 
$4,500!  That  may  be  good  figuring  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  “unit”  orchard,  but  common  sense 
should  teach  a  fruit  grower  to  stop  such 
dreams.  My  trees  will  be  worth  what  we 
are  willing  to  put  into  them  in  the  way  of 
feed  and  care.  Would  I  let  some  one  come 
and  cut  them  down  for  an  average  of  $10 
apiece  for  bearing  trees?  As  they  run  that 
would  be  $420  per  acre,  but  I  would  not 
look  at  the  money,  because  these  trees  mean 
far  more  to  us  than  any  dollar  could.  You 
would  think  perhaps  that  a  nurseryman 
ought  to  know  what  his  young  trees  cost. 
They  are  grown  like  other  cultivated  crops 
where  one  can  know  the  exact  value  of 
labor  and  fertilizer  and  rent  of  land.  You 
can  also  tell  how  many  trees  you  take  from 
an  acre.  Yet  the  nurserymen  who  have 
been  for  years  in  the  business  say  it  is  ira- 


them  and  have  had  enough.  I  shall  order  the  city  street  do  not  look  well  nour- 
early.  No  end  of  trouble  comes  in  holding  ished,  but  the  school  children  seem 
back  orders  until  March,  and  then  rushing  bright  and  cheerful  at  least.  A  young 
in  with  a  “hurry”  call.  Why  not  get  out  man  I  knew  taught  school  in  a  country 
now,  make  your  tree  census,  figure  how  district  years  ago.  There  was  one  poor 
many  you  want,  decide  on  varieties  and  family — children  of  a  drunkard.  The 
begin  correspondence  with  nurserymen?  little  ones  did  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

Prizes. — You  may  not  think  the  good  ^''.s  y°unf?  man  boarded  round.  lie 
year  1911  handed  you  out  many,  but  the  *°Id  how  children  were  suffering, 

chances  are  that  you  got  one  and  did  not  lc  brother  who  headed  the 

realize  it.  I  want  to  speak  of  a  couple  of  household  declaimed  about  the  sin  of 
prizes  that  we  know  about.  There  is  a  "temperance.  None  of-  my  substance 
happy  thought  in  them.  One  is  the  “Bur-  s  ia  md'rectly  to  the  rumshop.”  His 
pee”  prize  for  short  essays.  The  judges  did  Pr*ictical  wife  never  said  a  word,  but 
not  know  anything  about  the  writers — they  she  put  up  about  a  peck  of  food  every 
went  by  numbers  entirely.  The  first  prize  day  for  the  teacher— and  he  passed  it 
went  to  a  man  who, needed  it— his  wife  on  tn  rh, Tl„i 


Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Annually  by 
Fruit  Growers,  Because  They  Do  Not  Spray 
Persistently  With  Properly  Made  Sprays 

BLANCHARD’S 

LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Stronpest— Purest— Most  Eflectivc— Safest  to  Use 

Destroy  Every  Known  Insect  Pest  ond  Funcua 
Disease  of  Fruit  Trees;  Save  the  Trees  end 
Insure  Larger  Crops  of  Firs*  Quality  Fruit 

“LION  BRAND”  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

For  Sail  Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  tho  only  Spray 
tlmt  destroys  Scale  and  does  in  it  injure  Trees.  Heady 
for  use,  and  more  economical  than  homo-made. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

prevents  Blight,  Mildew,  Rot,  etc. ,  from  dostro.yinpf 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas  and  Melons ;  kt»epH  spots*  and 
specks  off  Apples,  Peae’  i  s  and  other  fruit,  and  makes 
crops  surer  and  far  larger.  One  gallon  to  49  of  Water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  tiller  or  adulter¬ 
ant  of  any  sort.  Accepted  tho  world  over  as  the 
standard. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  stickiest  arsenate  made.  Preferable  for  Codling 
Moth,  (  urculio,  Kim  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  Insects 
of  all  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bushes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  w  here  it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  remain 
longer  on  the  foliage  than  is  possible  with  other  in¬ 
securities.  Does  not  burn  tho  most  delicate  foliage. 

W e  Also  Make  Many  Other  Specialties 

Something  to  destroy  every  injurious  iuseel  and 
protect  trees  and  plants  from  all  fungus  disease. 

Wc  are  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  in  tho  World— in  this 
business  exclusively  23  years.  We  publish  a 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

a  copy  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Write  For  It  To  Noarost  Offlco 

Plnnchard's  Products  arc,  sold  by  dealers  and  agents 
evcrytvhere.or  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

THE  JANIESA.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

550  Hudson  Terminal  551  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK  ST.  JOSEPH.  MICH. 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  rve  Fruit-Growers 

. . 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


them  to  a  solution  of  the  middleman 

H.  W.  C. 


having  been  an  invalid  for  some  years.  °n  du'se  children.  That  farmer’s 
What  a  beautiful  thing  it  was  that  this  substance  was  spent  unknown  to  him 
money  could  go  just  where  it  was  needed,  in  a  most  substantial  way,  but  I  hone 

This  thing  happened  again  at  the  recent  ,i,„  _ ,  .  ,• 

corn  show.  A  farmer  in  Connecticut  won  Jl  L  tnotue  was  all  credited  to  lus  wife, 
both  the  Bowkor  and  the  Coo-Mortimer  cash  '  bey  may  beat  you  in  that  debate,  but 
prizes.  It  turned  out  that  this  farmer  had  Mayor  Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  will  beat 

for  years  fought  a  terrible  struggle  to  save  ,t  ,  „  _ A.  •  ,  ,, 

Ids  farm.  Those  prizes  put  him  ou  bis  feet  Tnc  .  1(1 
and  will  save  bis  home.  It  makes  the  question! 
world  seem  brighter  and  sends  the  old  year 
on  its  way  rejoicing  to  feel  that  prizes  are 
distributed  in  this  way.  And  here  is  an¬ 
other  thing — better  yet.  A  very  worthy 
and  able  man  competed  for  that  “Burpee” 
prize.  When  he  found  It  is  name  not  even 
mentioned  he  felt  humiliated.  When  be 
finally  found  who  received  this  prize  he  had 
the  manhood  to  write  Mr.  Burpee: 

“And  now  that  I  know  that  .your  benefi¬ 
cence  proved  to  be  a  God-send  to  a  needy 
fellow  man  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
wail  of  lamentation  I  penned  to  you  some 
time  ago.” 

That  man  wins  a  prize  which  no  money 
can  buy. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Orchard  Property 

Well  developed  proposition  (situated  in  Eastern  or 
Middle  States)  and  containing  bearing  and  young 
trees;  capable  of  enlargement.  Write  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  send  photographs  of  buildings,  if  possible. 

Address  ORCHARDIST,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
Never  ea£0  or  bulged,  many 
beautiful  pnfteme.  Easily  put 
op.  Also  full  lino  H  igb  Car¬ 
bon,  tubular  ntccl  Farm  Gates. 

Securo  Free  Catalog. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gale  Co., 

211  |i.  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cheap  Life. — It  was  a  crowded  New 
York  street  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 
The  short  day  had  dropped  shadows  at 
the  door  of  a  great  grey  building.  Two 
men  with  white,  scared  faces  shrank  back 
from  the  door  —even  though  surrounded 
by  a  squad  of  burly  policemen.  The  street 
was  thronged  with  a  shrieking,  yelliug 
mob. 

“Murderer !  lie  killed  my  sister!  Kill 
him !” 

'  Thin,  wild-eyed  women  and  girls,  low¬ 
browed  sullen  men  with  claw-like  hands, 
shrieked  and  tore  until  they  were  beaten 
back  by  the  police.  It  was  the  trial  of 
the  two  men  who  were  known  as  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Waist -Co.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
about  it  in  the  papers.  These  men  oper¬ 
ated  a  “sweat  shop.”  Fire  broke  outJ — 
the  girls  found  themselves  locked  In.  In 
their  madness  they  trampled  and  fought 
against  the  locked  door  unable  to  get  out 
— and  146  of  them  burned  to  death. 

These  two  men  were  on  trial  for  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  trial  brought  out  all  the 
hideous  details  of  sweatshop  life.  The 
girls  were  crowded  like  slaves.  If  they 
dared  to  look  up  from  their  work  they 
were  docked.  The  doors  were  locked — all 
except  one  narrow  passage — and  as  they 
-  passed  out  through  that  the  girls  were 
searched  to  see  that  they  did  not  steal 
garments.  They  were  paid  but  a  pittance. 
At  tlie  trial  all  these  things  were  shown — 
including  the  locked  door.  Tho  men  were 
acquitted,  as  the  judge  charged  that  in 
order  to  convict  them  it  must  be  shown 
that  these  meji  knew  tho  door  was  locked  ! 
The  men  are  free,  hut  this  trial  has  shown 
the  fearful  price  which  is  paid  for  these 
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You  need  it  lor  the  information  it 
contains  on  the  care  and  use  of 
saws  and  tools.  It  points  the  way  to  greater  econony 
and  satisfaction  through  the  use  of 
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TOOLS 
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It  broadens  your  knowledge  of  tools  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  by  understanding 
what  tools  to  use  and  where  to  get  the  best  that  you  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  work  with  the 
least  labor  and  expense  and  at  the  time  the  need  arises. 
This  book  illustrates  and  describes  the  saws  and  tools 
made  by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  in  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  plant  in  the  world  devoted  to  such  manu¬ 
factures. 

It  shows  how  you  can  install  and  maintain  a 
tool  equipment  on  your  farm  that  will  not 
only  make  pleasant  the  ordinary  saw¬ 
ing  and  work  with  tools,  but  also 
add  greatly  to  the  money  saving 
and  even  money  making  opportuni¬ 
ties —  all  for  a  very  small  investment. 

The  DISSTON  book  is  free 

— write  for  your  copy  at  once. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FLORISTS. 

Carnations  at  Christmas— There 
were  some  aristocratic  carnations  that 
sold  at  wholesale  for  $10  and  $12  per 
100  in  the  Christmas  market  at  New 
York,  but  naturally  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
went  considerably  below  this.  The  moist, 
mild  and  sunless  weather  that  prevailed 
in  December  had  a  bad  effect  on  many 
flower  crops,  but  especially  on  carna¬ 
tions.  There  are  always  some  misguided 
growers,  too,  who  hold  their  flowers  too 
long  on  the  plants,  and  these  “go  to 
sleep,”  as  the  florists  put  it,  soon  after 
reaching  the  commission  man,  and  are 
unsalable.  Scarlet  carnations  are  in  es¬ 
pecial  demand  at  Christmas,  and  Bea¬ 
con  is  a  favorite ;  a  good  many  scarlets 
are  fickle  croppers,  or  persist  in  giving 
the  bulk  of  bloom  in  Spring,  instead  of 
mid-Winter.  There  are  several  new 
whites  now  attracting  notice,  but  White 
Enchantress  continues  to  be  a  leader. 
Deep  crimson  carnations,  rich,  velvety 
and  spicy  in  fragrance,  are  the  least  of 
all  in  demand  in  this  country,  and  are 
very  little  grown  commercially. 

American  Beauty  Rose. — The  Thurs¬ 
day  before  Christmas  just  past  one 
large  wholesale  florist  firm  in  New 
York  had  booked  orders  for  10,000 
American  Beauty  roses,  and  this  only 
represents  one  firm  out  of  many.  This 
rose  is  expected  to  reach  the  top  notch 
in  price  at  Christmas,  as  it  retains  popu¬ 
lar  favor  as  a  presentation  flower,  rep¬ 
resenting  to  a  great  many  people  the 
acme  of  floral  luxury.  We  have  seen 
American  Beauties  of  superlative  qual¬ 
ity  wholesaled  for  $36  a  dozen  at  this 
season  some  years  ago,  but  we  believe 
that  of  late  years  $12  a  dozen  has  been 
about  the  limit  at  wholesale,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  many  fine  flowers 
fall  far  below  this.  Buyers  are  critical, 
and  demand  perfection  of  finish  as  well 
as  size  and  length  of  stem.  The  rise 
of  the  American  Beauty  displaced  many 
of  the  forced  Hybrid  Remontant  roses 
formerly  grown,  which  gave  one  crop 
only,  and  though  its  color  is  not  always 
of  the  best,  its  fragrance  attracts  even 
in  lower  grades. 

Okeaiioma  Mistletoe. — Just  before 
Christmas  three  carloads  of  mistletoe 
were  shipped  from  Oklahoma  to  various 
points  north  and  east.  This  plant  para¬ 
site  grows  freely  on  the  elm,  apple,  ash 
and  other  trees  in  Oklahoma ;  it  is 
gathered  and  taken  to  market,  where  it 
is  crated  and  shipped  out.  It  is  eight 
years  since  the  first  shipments  were 
made,  and  the  demand  has  continued  to 
increase  until  now  it  is  shipped  as  far 
as  Montreal.  The  Oklahoma  mistletoe 
was  in  very  good  condition  this  year, 
the  leaves  full  and  heavy  and  the  berries 
very  white  and  abundant.  While  we  are 
only  familiar  with  white-berried  mistle¬ 
toe,  there  are,  we  believe,  Australian  va¬ 
rieties  of  mistletoe  with  red  berries,  just 
as  there  are  golden  hollies  with  bright 
yellow  berries,  instead  of  the  customary 
red. 

Christmas  Poinsettia. — For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  Christmas  cards  and 
decorations  have  shown,  in  many  cases, 
the  bright  red  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia, 
instead  of  the  customary  holly.  This 
plant  is  forced  in  pots  for  Christmas 
sale  in  great  quantity.  It  belongs  to 
the  Euphorbiaceae  or  Spurge  family,  its 
proper  name  being  Euphorbia  pui- 
cherrima,  and  was  introduced  to  florists 
from  Mexico  nearly  80  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  from  whom 
its  former  botanical  name  is  derived.  It 
is  quite  easily  grown,  and  forms  a 
striking  garden  or  hedge  plant  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  climate  is 
tropical  or  semi-tropical.  Like  many 
other  spurges,  it  has  a  milky  juice  that 
is  irritating  or  poisonous.  The  flowers 
are  quite  small  and  insignificant,  the 
brilliant  display  of  red  being  bracts,  or 
leaves  from  whose  axils  the  flower 
arises.  While  too  tender  for  our  north¬ 
ern  gardens,  it  is  a  very  valuable  green¬ 
house  plant,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
window  gardens. 

Araucaria  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine. 
— Most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
symmetrical  pot  evergreen  which  bears 


the  above  name;  it  looks  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  Christmas  tree,  light  green,  the 
pointed  leaves  crowded  together,  and  the 
branches  forming  regular  tiers.  In  its 
native  Chilian  home  this  Araucaria  be¬ 
comes  a  noble  forest  tree,  but  we  only 
see  it  in  this  latitude  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  It  is  extremely  popular  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
250, (XI0  Araucarias  in  five  and  six-inch 
pots  are  sold  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  Most  of  these  plants  are  imported 
when  very  small  from  Belgium,  where 
they  are  a  leading  specialty  in  many 
nurseries.  While  the  Norfolk  Island 
pine  is  the  most  popular  Araucaria  in 
commerce,  there  are  several  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  elegant  habit  native  to  Austral¬ 
asia  and  South  America,  some  of  them 
being  grown  as  ornamental  trees  in  the 
Southern  States  and  California.  A  very 
odd  member  of  the  family  is  the 
“monkey  puzzle  tree,”  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  whose  pointed  scale-like  leaves 
and  oddity  of  growth  would  make  it 
much  of  a  puzzle  to  any  climbing  ani¬ 
mal. 


Christmas  Flower  Trade. 

A  brisk  trade  is  reported  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  both  in  plants  and  dowers. 
Among  plants.  New  York  reports  an  over- 
supply  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloirc  de  Lor¬ 
raine  type,  though  they  sold  well  all  the 
way  from  35  cents  to  $5  each,  according 
to  size:  Azaleas  were  not  in  best  condi¬ 
tion.  Bougainvilleas,  which  make  a  mass 
of  vivid  magenta-pink  bracts,  were  in  short 
supply,  the  plants  being  sold  very  quickly 
from  $2  to  .$12  each.  Cyclamens  sold  very 
quickly;  so  did  Ericas  (heaths).  A  small 
supply  of  Camellias  sold  well  at  $1.50  to 
$G  each.  Lilacs,  which  were  in  small  sup¬ 
ply.  were  quickly  sold  at  .$2  to  .$3  each. 
There  was  a  strong  demand  for  I’oinsettias 
either  singly  or  in  baskets  with  ferns  or 
asparagus;  single  plants  went  all  the  way 
from  25  cents  to  $G.  The  red-fruited 
plants,  which  are  always  in  strong  demand, 
included  Aucubas,  Ardisias,  peppers  and 
Jerusalem  cherries.  Palms,  ferns,  and  a 
variety  of  foliage  plants  were  also  in  brisk 
demand.  Combination  baskets  or  hampers 
of  pot  plants  were  in  especial  demand, 
and  it  is  said  that  more  plants  were  sold 
in  this  way  than  any  previous  Christmas. 

In  cut  flowers  there  was  no  actual  short¬ 
age  in  any  line,  the  sharpest  advance  in 
prices  being  in  red  carnations  and  red  roses. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  white  flowers,  and 
both  violets  and  orchids  were  in  over-sup¬ 
ply.  with  a  resultant  drop  in  prices;  violets 
sold  on  the  holiday'  for  30  to  75  cents  per 
100.  which  does  not  suggest  the  enormous 
profits  in  violets  some  writers  depict,  while 
among  orchids  the  beautiful  mauve  Cat- 
tleyas  sold  for  30  to  GO  cents  each.  Fancy 
American  beauties  were  40  to  75  cents 
each,  only  a  few  extras  reaching  $1  ;  Kil- 
larney  roses  all  the  way  from  .$2  per  100 
for  No.  2  to  $15  for  special;  White  Kil- 
larney  $2  to  $8.  A  few  extra  special  Kil- 
larney  and  My  Maryland  brought  20  cents; 
fancy  Richmond,  a  fine  red  rose,  sold  for 
15  to  25  cents  each.  Carnations  went  from 
$3  to  $12  per  100,  white  being  the  lowest, 
red  highest.  Paper  White  Narcissus  del¬ 
uged  thr  market  at  10  cents  a  hunch:  spe¬ 
cial  grade  lily  of  the  valley  sold  fairly  at 
$3  to  $4  per  100,  but  lower  grades  dragged. 
Gardenias  (Cape  jasmine)  were  $1.50  to  $5 
per  dozen,  good  quality;  lilac  $1  a  bunch; 
sweet  peas  $1.50  per  dozen  bunches.  While 
a  great  volume  of  flowers  were  sold,  sensa¬ 
tional  advances  in  price  were  absent.  The 
constantly  increasing  growth  of  the  plant 
trade,  as  shown  at  every  holiday  season, 
is  a  wholesome  index  of  public  taste. 
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Spraying  Simplified 


We  want  every  farmer  to  have  this  book,  which 
tells  in  a  clear,  concise,  simple  way  how  to  control  the 
insects  and  fungi  that  rob  fruit-raising  of  its  profit. 

This  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  the  farmer 
and  small  fruit  grower.  It  tells  you  how  to  know  the 
enemy”  as  well  as  what  to  do  to  him.  Its  68  pages 
make  one  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
booklets  on  spraying  ever  issued. 

It's  Free  if  you  write  for  it  now — a  postal  will  do. 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co. 

32  Church  Street  New  York 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Importance  of  the  Insecticide  You  Use 

If  your  selection  is  right,  your  spraying  will  get  results — it  will  pay.  Start  right.  Select  a  brand  you  can  depend 
upon  one  that  quickly  kills  chewing  insects,  such  as  the  curculio,  moths,  borers,  beetles,  root-worms, 
canker-worms,  potato  bugs,  etc. 


SPRAYS'THAT’PAYS 


KEY  BRAND 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  COST. 


Is  so  convenient,  so  effective,  that  once  you  use  it  you  will  continue.  Always  uniform;  mixes  easily;  remains 
in  suspension  a  long  time;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint  to  plants;  docs  not  injure  foliage  or  fruit. 
Paste  form  in  any  amount  from  one  pound  can  to  600  pound  barrel;  Powder  Form  from  one  pound  can  to  100  pound 
Always  shipped  in  Hard  Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Absolutely  superior  to  anv  other  Arsenate  of  Lead 
less.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  special  prices.  Agentsand  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 


keg. 
and  costs 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes— it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fujly  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  It  with  ail  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Bonton  Harbor,  Mich. 


When  spraying  for  scale  you 
need  high  pressure 


A  T'otato  Competition. — The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  (London)  reports  the  results  of 
the  seventh  annual  potato-growing  contest 
of  tlic  Ilallam  Fields  Garden  Association, 
a  small  hut  successful  society  with  about 
54  members,  most  of  them  being  coal  miners. 
The  competition  consists  of  three  tests,  tile 
first  of  which  includes  planting  from  “seed” 
tubers.  Each  competitor  was  given  one 
pound  of  seed  potatoes  of  the  variety  “Su¬ 
perlative”  ;  these  had  to  lie  planted  and 
grown  out  of  doors,  the  time  limit  being 
fixed  between  April  1  and  September  30. 
Each  competitor  was  allowed  to  cut  his 
potatoes  into  as  many  sets  as  he 
the  object  being  to  produce  the 
weight  of  tubers  from  the  pound 
The  results  throw  some  light  upon 
ject  of  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small 
sets.  The  first  prize  winner  cut  his  pound 
of  seed  into  110  sets,  which  produced  181 
pounds  :  while  the  second  prize  winner  had 
only  G7  sets,  yet  his  produce  from  little 
more  than  half  the  number  of  actual  roots 
was  only  eight  pounds  behind.  The  opin¬ 
ion  prevails  among  these  garden  holders 
that  when  the  tubers  are  cut  into  very 
small  sets  they  are  more  liable  to  become 
affected  by  disease.  The  greatest  yield 
from  a  single  root  was  11  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  whilst  the  heaviest  tuber  weighed  one 
pound  nine  ounces. 


Standard  Spray  Pump 


Used  With  huc%et,  barret 
or  knapsack.  Sprays 
the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Docs 
the  work  in  half  the 
time.  Sprays  whitewash 
1  and  cattle  ‘dip.”  Made 
of  brass  and  warranted 
for  five  years. 

Write  for  special  offer 
or  send  $4.  Express- 
u|[a  prepaid.  Money 
refunded  If  not  fully 
satisfied. 

STANDARD  STAMPINtl  CO. 
941  Muiu  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS  4% 

Something  New  qgr 

Gets  twice  the  results  — 
with  samo  laboran<l  fluid, 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  F 
treos,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  R10e&„“rl°c',r^.8{. 


Spraying 
Guide  Free 


desired, 
greatest 
of  seed, 
the  sub- 


™I  DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 
GUARANTEES  200  LBS. 

It  is  completely  equipped. 
There  are  no  extras  to  buy. 

Send  today  for  free  Illustrated  Catalor/ue.  4-C. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BUCKET  SPRAYER 

For  Home  and  Garden 

For  spraying  small  trees,  bushes  and  vegetables; 
for  white  washing,  washing  porches,  windows, 
wagons,  etc.  Iron  Age  No.  192  has  100  pounds 
steady  pressure.  Bronze  ball  valves; 
keasiest  to  pack  of  any  similar  out¬ 
fit  on  the  market.  No  leather 
used.  Only  brass  parts  Same 

in  contact  with  nflfrwBmir  n"”litv 
solution.  material 

as  in  big 
expensive 
sprayers.  Its 
quality  makes  it 
cheap. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  pump. 
Write  us  today  for 
special  booklets  on  this 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm, 
Hv,"  II  W  garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102-B,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 
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Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

*r 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Little  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

SPRAYERS 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 

Y* 

Write  for  our  prices  ami  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  befc  %e  buying 

.i _ 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 

3 

906  Inauranre  Kid?.,  Rocbenter,  N.  Y 

U  -  n:£  ;  ■ 
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Successful  Spraying 


lo 

k; 


With  a  Horse  Power  SPRAM0T0R 
you  can  spray  to  some  purpose. 
High  pressure  ensures  best  ro 
suits.  Over  500  in  use.  For  one 
or  two  horses.  Regulation  is 
automatic  —  no  safety  valvo. 
Can  be  hand-operated.  Nozzle 
protector,  12-gallon  air  tanl 
Nozzle  control  porfect  for 
height,  width  and  direction. 
Equally  efficient  in  field,  vine¬ 
yard  and  orchard.  Guaranteed 
against  defects  for  a  year. 
Write  for  froo  treatise  on  crop 
diseases.  AGENTS  WANTE0. 

E.  H.  HEARD 

1327  Erie  Street  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


FACTS 

ABOUT 

APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the  better  the  fruit.  The  longer  trees  are  sprayed  witli  “Scalecide,”  the  more  beautiful,  healthful 
and  fruitful  they  become.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Experts  Association,  lias  used  “Scalecide”  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  past  six  years  on  his  1G0  aero  orchard  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.  He  gets  twice  the  price  for  his  apples  laid  down  at 
his  Railroad  Station  that  .the  growers  do  in  Hood  River.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barclay,  of  Cranbury,  the  acknowledged  champion 
apple  grower  of  New  Jersey,  lias  taken  all  the  first  prizes  for  the  past  four  years  at  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
meetings.  He  has  used  ‘•Scalecide”  exclusively  for  tne  past  six  years.  Men  who  KNOW  use  “Scalecide.”  A  postal  request 

'  ‘  '  .  '  "  ‘  ‘  ‘  n  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,” 

:  cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALEOIDE”  we  will  deliver  it 
pi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  60-gal. 
$3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  60  Church  St.,  N ew  York  City. 


to  Dept  N  will  bring  you  by 
. '•CALECIL 


pa: 

on  by  return  mail,  free",  our  book, 


and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississip 
bbls.,  $25.00  ;  30-gal.  bbls.,  $16.00 ;  10-gal.  cans,  $6.75 ;  5-gal.  cans. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

\  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Join,  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
Wit.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S2-04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 

marks,  or  IO34  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— T  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 

References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  do  hope  that  many  practical  and  working  farm¬ 
ers  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Albany,  January  18.  A  strong  and  sincere 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  meeting  really  use¬ 
ful  in  its  discussions  and  motive.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
the  arrangements  for  a  strong  programme  the  char-, 
acter  of  the  meeting  will  be  determined  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Thus  it  becomes  the  duty  of  our  practical 
farmers  to  get  out  at  Albany  and  help. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  prohibits  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
putting  up  their  goods.  This  association  supports  Dr. 
II.  W.  Wiley  fully  in  his  work  for  pure  food,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  organizations  to  call  for  a  pure  food 
law.  Food  preserved  by  members  of  this  association 
is  treated  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  boiling 
heat  without  poison  or  embalming  fluid.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  this  powerful  organization  stands  for 
pure  food. 

* 

Nearly  every  day  we  receive  questions  about  some 
particular  fake  or  some  general  scheme  for  swindling. 
These  things  are  all  described  and  explained  in  “Hind- 
Sights,”  the  R.  N.-Y.  gift  book  for  1912.  The  hook 
was  prepared  to  answer  just  such  questions  as  are 
pouring  in.  For  example,  hundreds  of  people  want  to 
know  how  financial  schemes  are  worked  in  “Wall 
Street.”  There  has  been  no  better  brief  statement  of 
these  operations  than  the  one  given  in  “Hind-Sights.” 
The  book  is  a  rogue’s  dictionary  that  should  be  in 
every  country  family.  . 

=8 

Clark  Allis,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers,  did  not  come  hat  in  hand  with  some  humble 
apology  for  living  when  he  opened  the  recent  great 
meeting  at  Rochester.  The  ordinary  “opening  ad¬ 
dress”  is  a  pleasant  and  perfunctory  lump  of  advice 
to  be  good  and  go  on  growing  larger  crops.  Mr.  Allis 
got  away  from  that  and  discussed  a  few  vital  issues 
which  confront  our  farmers.  It  was  a  good  move. 
There  are  several  thousand  men  paid  to  show  us 
how  to  produce  larger  and  better  crops.  Several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  are  spent  to  educate  us  in  scientific  re¬ 
search,  but  who  is  there  to  speak  and  fight  for  the 
farmer  when  words  and  weapons  are  needed?  He 
must  do  his  own  fighting  evidently,  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  called  in  his  name  are  the  places  to  start  the 
battle. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  American  Potash 
Company,  which  is  offering  stock  in  a  mining  propo¬ 
sition.  The  scheme  is  to  extract  potash  at  the  Leucite 
hills  in  Wyoming.  Geologists  have  long  known  of 
this  potash  deposit.  It  appears  to  represent  the  out¬ 
flow  of  volcanic  lava,  and  without  question  potash  may 
be  found  in  these  hills.  There  is  no  evidence  yet  to 
show  that  this  potash  can  be  extracted  in  suitable  plant 
food  form  by  any  economical  process.  We  judge  that 
money  invested  in  this -company  will  be  chiefly  used 
in  costly  experiments.  If  you  have  a  piece  of  land  of 
your  own  you  would  much  better  spend  your  money 
experimenting  with  drainage  or  good  tillage. 

* 

A  new  business  in  connection  with  apple  culture  is 
developing  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  On  many  farms 
are  old,  neglected  orchards.  The  trees  are  still  vigor¬ 
ous,  but  have  not  been  pruned  or  sprayed  for  years. 
These  old  orchards  are  being  rented  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  renter  sprays,  fertilizes  and  prunes,  and 
takes  his  chance  of  bringing  the  old  trees  back.  Of 
course  he  must  control  them  for  five  years  or  more  in 
order  to  get  his  money  back  with  profit.  What  should 
such  old  orchards  rent  for?  In  one  case  a  rental 
value  of  $25  per  acre  is  paid  for  five  years.  In  an¬ 
other  the  owner  gets  half  the  value  of  the  fruit  in  the 
orchard.  As  this  scheme  is  growing,  there  should  be 
some  fair  basis  for  figuring. 

* 

The  big  meat  packers  are  now  on  trial  for  conspir- 
ing  to  restrain  trade.  We  have  no  desire  to  prejudice 
the  case  against  them,  and  shall  not  review  the  facts 
until  they  are  all  in.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do 
not  receive  a  long  statement  giving  some  plausible 
argument  for  these  packers.  These  articles  come 
from  the  “Auxiliary  Press  Service”  and  seem  to  he 
sent  out  by  the  thousand,  particularly  to  these  papers 
which  advertise  goods  made  by  these  packers.  It  is  a 
hint  quite  equal  to  a  kick — characteristic  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  who  would  muzzle  the  press  if  they  could  with  an 
oleo  advertisement.  The  case  against  these  packers 
thus  far  is  strong.  We  think  they  are  likely  to  be  con¬ 
victed.  If  they  are  it  will  he  better  to  pack  them  in 
jail  rather  than  take  a  little  packing  from  their  wallet. 


Oun  Grange  has  appointed  a  committee  to  get  out  post 
cards  to  send  to  our  Senators  and  Congressman  on  the 
parcels  post  bill.  Will  you  send  what  is  best  to  put  on 
them?  I  want  to  be  correct  in  the  matter;  I  do  not  want 
any  halfway  parcels  post.  We  want  the  whole  thing  and 
ought  to  have  it.  We  expect  to  got  several  hundred  cards 
and  have  each  man  send  three,  one  to  each  of  our  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  F  s 

Massachusetts. 

Our  advice  is  to  avoid  petitions  and  post  cards  un¬ 
less  you  can  make  the  latter  very  original.  If  you  had 
a  camera  and  could  take  original  pictures  of  children 
or  women  illustrating  the  need  of  parcels  post,  such 
would  help.  The  average  post  card,  however,  does 
not  carry  much  weight.  The  Congressman  would  get 
a  lot  of  them,  all  alike,  and  conclude  it  was  some 
perfunctory  thing  which  needed  no  attention.  You 
would  have  to  be  quite  humble  and  respectful  on  a 
post  card.  If  you  really  talked  business  it  would  be 
called  threatening  oi;  “insulting.”  Far  better  let  each 
person  write  a  strong,  short  letter  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman,  sign  it  with  his  own  name  and  send  it  as 
an  individual.  Make  them  original — say  just  what  you 
think,  and  you  may  rest  assured  you  will  hear  from  it. 


January  13, 

The  article  on  Winter  wheat  flour,  page  26,  brings 
up  a  matter  of  unusual  interest.  At  one  time  Winter 
wheat  was  the  staple  bread  material  of  the  East.  It 
made  good  bread,  as  many  of  us  remember.  With 
the  development  of  the  Northwestern  wheat  lands 
Spring  wheat  was  put  on  the  market  so  cheaply  that 
Eastern  farmers  could  sell  their  Winter  wheat  and 
buy  Spring  wheat  flour  at  a  profit.  Thus  Spring  wheat 
was  boomed,  first  as  cheaper,  and  afterwards  as  a  su- 
perioi  bread  maker,  until  the  price  balance  was 
changed  and  Spring  wheat  now  stands  at  the  top.  A 
strong  demand  for  Winter  wheat  flour  will  put  this 
gram  in  its  proper  place  as  a  food,  and  growers  of 
Winter  wheat  and  their  friends  should  see  that  such 
demand  is  made  and  kept  up.  In  New  England  a  cer¬ 
tain  white  flint  corn  is  grown  which  the  Rhode  Island 
people  prefer  for  johnny  cake.  They  demand  this 
corn,  and  the  growers  see  that  they  get  it.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  wheat  growers. 

* 

An  interesting  case  of  high  finance  came  to  light 
during  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee  on 
the.  steel  trust  investigation.  The  steel  trust  bring 
their  ore  for  smelting  at  Pittsburg  from  the  Lake 
Superioi  mines,  using  their  own  big  steel  steamers 
from  the  mines  to  Conneaut  Harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
thence  over  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  railroads.  The  steel 
trust  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  a  line  eight  miles  long,  and  this  short  road 
leases  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  which  is 
200  miles  long.  The  steel  trust  owns  only  51  per  cent 
of  the  long  road  which  gives  it  control  and  enables  it 
to  lease  it  to  its  own  (the  short)  road.  The  rate  on 
oie  from  Conneaut  Harbor  to  Pittsburg  is  96  cents 
per  ton,  and  of  this  rate  the  eight-mile  road  takes  26 
cents,  allowing  the  200-mile  road  the  balance.  The 
principal  business  of  both  roads  is  carrying  the  ore  of 
the  trust,  and  by  this  division  of  the  rate  on  ore  the 
stock  of  the  long  road  pays  3]/2  per  cent  and  the  stock 
of  the  short  road  pays  334  per  cent.  But  the  steel 
trust  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  short  road  and  only  51 
per  cent  of  the  long  road  which  it  has  leased  to  the 
short  load  for  999  years.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
high  finance  hut  common  in  the  railroad  world. 


We  have  tried  to  keep  track  of  H.  M.  Whiting,  the 
nursery  agent.  He  is  a  rather  soapy  character;  hard 
to  pin  down  and  capable  of  sliding  through  a  small 
hole.  Some  of  our  readers  ask  if  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Whiting  has  been  convicted  and  fined.  That  is  the 
court  record,  but  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Whiting  to  say  that 
this  punishment  had  little  to  do  with  his  trees  or  the 
criticism  we  have  made.  His  legal  offence  was  a 
technical  one  of  representing  himself  as  both  agent 
and  member  of  a  firm  without  having  complied  with  a 
local  regulation.  That  was  a  small  matter.  We  crit¬ 
icise  Mr.  Whiting  for  his  guff  and  misrepresentation 
of  stock  and  the  fact  that  he  charges  excessive  prices. 
The  law  in  this  free  country  cannot  shut  off  his  flow 
of  language— therefore  we  appeal  to  an  unprinted  law 
and  urge  our  readers  to  send  Whiting  and  the  like  of 
him  off  the  premises.  He  is  the  star  orator  of  all 
the  nursery  agents  who  ever  left  home.  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  should  have  joined  issues  with  Whiting.  With 
one  “creating”  and  the  other  selling  horticak*ure 
would  have  been  carried  to  dizzy  heights. 


Last  week  you  remember  we  printed  a  letter  from 
Congressman  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  on  parcels  post. 
Mr.  Hill  showed  a  little  feeling  when  he  advised  our 
reader  to  go  to  T.  L.  Reilly,  the  Democratic  member  of 
Congress.  Now  this  farmer  has  the  enduring  stuff 
which  leads  him  to  go  anywhere  for  parcels  post,  so 
he  went  after  Congressman  Reilly.  This  is  the  an¬ 
swer  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  22,  advocating  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  parcels  post  bill.  You  may  be  sure  such  a  bill 
will  have  my  hearty  support,  and  everything  possible  will 
be  done  by  me  to  have  a  real  parcels  post  bill  enacted 
into  law.  I  have,  both  publicly  and  privately,  advocated 
the  passage  of  a  real  parcels  bill,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
a  bill  will  be  reported  at  this  session  of  Congress  which 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
desiring  a  parcels  post.  Assuring  you  of  my  earnest  sup¬ 
port  for  a  real  parcels  post,  believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THOS.  L.  REILLY. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Reilly  will  prove  to  be 
a  prophet  full  of  honor.  We  chase  this  situation  right 
up  in  Connecticut,  not  because  that  State  needs  special 
attention,  but  because  we  have  learned  to  stick  close 
to  a  trail  when  we  strike  one.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  right  after  our  Congressmen.  By  the  way,  Con¬ 
necticut  has  one  powerful  thinker  and  brave  soldier 
in  the  Senate.  This  same  farmer  wrote  Senator 
Brandegee.  Here  he  comes  with  a  soul  inspiring  an¬ 
swer :  “When  the  question  comes  up  for  answer*  in 
the  Senate  I  will  give  it  careful  consideration!” 


There,  is  no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  against  normal  oleomargarine,  because  it  has  food 
value,  and  may  be  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  substitute 
for  butter;  such  genuine  oleomargarine  is  practically  un¬ 
taxed.  The  oleo  manufactured  so  that  much  of  it  will  be 
sold  dishonestly,  at  a  fictitious  price,  is  the  kind  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  upon  which  the  government  imposes  a  substan¬ 
tial  tax;  this  tax  is  in  the  interest  of  commercial  honesty, 
and  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  living  a  single  penny. 

That  sensible  statement  is  made  by  Geo.  M. 
Whitaker,  the  new  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union.  The  fight  against  nntaxed  colored  oleo  should 
he  made  on  these  lines.  Tin's  makes  a  sure  and  just 
position,  and  the  dairy  forces  should  stand  firmly  right 
on  tin's  argument  and  not  be  drawn  away  from  it.  It 
is  this  argument  which  will  convince  the  workmen  in 
town  and  city  that  they  should  act  with  us  and  not 
against  us.  The  butter  fraud  question  is'  an  old  one. 
Over  a  century  ago  butter  was  largely  exported  from 
New  York  to  the  West  Indies.  Certain  dealers  packed 
O}  sters  in  the  butter  to  fill  out  and  weigh  down  the 
tubs!  For  centuries  the  characteristic  color  of  butter 
fat  has  been  yellow — distinct  in  this  respect  as  it  is 
in  quality  from  other  animal  fats.  This  yellow  color 
belongs  legitimately  to  butter  and  not  to  any  imitation 
mixture.  If  normal  oleo  is  a  food  product — well  and 
good.  Eat  it  if  desired,  but  eat  it  for  just  what  it  is, 
and  not  disguised  as  butter. 


BREVITIES. 

We  have  got  to  the  point  where  it  gets  on  our  nerves 
to  have  a  Congressman  say  “careful  consideration.”  Shut 
them  off. 

Here  is  a  New  Year’s  thought  for  the  agricultural  edu¬ 
cators.  They  work  with  public  funds.  The  people  who 
most  need  their  help  do  not  even  have  private  funds. 

In  listing  the  world's  rulers,  do  not  forget  Dr.  Sun  Yat 
Sen,  first  president  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  who  appears 
to  be  a  patriot  of  a  somewhat  rare  and  old-fashioned  kind. 

Just  as  we  thought— that  set  of  articles  on  how  to  select 
the  dairy  bull  is  considered  about  the  best  thing  of  the 
sort  ever  printed.  It  is  a  thing  to  study— not  to  glance 
over. 

^  Tite  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Bulletin 
No.  455,  on  “Red  Clover,”  by  J.  M.  Westgate  and  F.  H. 
Hillman,  with  notes  on  the  insect  enemies  of  this  cron  bv 
F.  M.  Webster.  1 

The  United  States  paid  $7,000,000  for  Alaska  Last 
year  $20,000,000  of  minerals  were  sold  from  that  countrv 

—$17,150,000  being  gold.  We  also  have  a  big  problem 
in  monopoly  handling. 

All  the  privately  owned  inland  telephone  lines  in  Great 
Britain  have  now  been  taken  over  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  operated  by  the  Post  Office,  which  also 
owns  the  telegraph  system.  The  British  Post  Office  has 
been  operating  some  telephone  lines  of  its  own,  but  hat 
now  bought  out  all  competitors. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S  MONEY. 

The  first  thought  that  came  to  me 
when  reading  the  last  E.  G.  Lewis 
scheme  was  that  he  was  preparing  to  set 
up  a  plea  of  insanity  for  defense  in  his 
approaching  criminal  trial  on  indict¬ 
ments  recently  filed  against  him  for  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  He 
is,  he  says,  about  to  assume  all  the  old 
obligations,  amounting  to  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars,  and  pay  them  all  off 
through  the  profits  made  by  the  women 
of  his  League  selling  subscriptions  to 
papers,  beauty  powders,  and  other  goods 
which  he  is  to  supply.  He  wants  them 
to  send  in  their  paper  junk  in  the  form 
of  notes  and  stocks,  and  certificates  and 
receipts ;  and  he  will  issue  some  brand 
new  papers  in  place  of  them  once  more. 
But  once  more,  too,  they  must  send 
some  more  brand  new  money — 10  cents 
for  each  paper,  large  or  small.  That 
does  not  seem  like  much  money,  does 
it?  But,  dear  madam,  it  would  amount  to 
more  than  many  prosperous  farmers  are 
ever  able  to  save  in  a  lifetime.  If  all 
the  papers  issued  were  sent  in  it  would 
probably  amount  to  something  between 
thirty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Cer¬ 
tainly  junk  paper  cannot  be  called  worth¬ 
less  when  it  can  be  made  to  produce  such 
a  revenue.  We  have  watched  schemes  of 
many  kinds  and  proportions,  but  really 
have  never  before  known  a  promoter  to 
pursue  his  victims  to  this  extent  When 
we  got  to  the  10-cent  feature  we  aban¬ 
doned  the  insanity  theory.  In  our  home 
we  have  three  babies  completely  mes¬ 
merized  with  the  stories  of  Santa  Claus. 
The  older  girls  were  cautioned  not  to 
tax  their  credulity  too  much.  “Oh,”  was 
the  reply,-  “they  are  so  full  of  it  you 
can  tell  them  anything.”  So  it  was.  They 
questioned  nothing.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Lewis  has  been  furnishing  his  read¬ 
ers  confidence  dope  so  long  that  some  of 
them,  like  the  babies,  question  nothing  and 
that  he  can  “tell  them  anything,”  but  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  can  induce 
any  sensible  person  to  believe  that  he 
is  sincere  in  a  promise  to  refund  eight 
or  ten  millions  lost  money  through  the 
commissions  on  sales  of  subscriptions 
and  merchandise. 

But  aside  from  the  worthless  papers 
Lewis  is  making  a  bid  for  the  mortgage 
notes  which  have  some  cash  value. 
These  notes  with  the  total  of  dimes 
wanted  make  a  snug  little  fortune  in 
itself,  if  he  should  succeed  in  getting 
them.  He  got  the  old  bank  stock  six 
years  ago  in  the  same  way.  He  admits 
now  that  the  paper  he  gave  for  it  is 
worthless.  The  note  holders  will  be 
wise  if  they  insist  on  getting  their  share 
direct  from  the  receiver,  and  others  may 
as  well  save  their  dimes. 

After  the  old  bank  failure  he  got  on 
his  own  testimony  $1,400,000  for  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  stock,  and  $700,000 
on  his  trustee  notes,  and  he  promptly 
voted  himself  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year. 
He  collected  $2,416,383  from  women  on 
the  League  scheme,  the  Readers’  Pool 
scheme  contributed  probably  $250,000; 
and  the  World’s  Fair  lottery  scheme 
$200,000.  It  is  estimated  that  he  got 
$2,500,000  on  secured  and  unsecured 
notes  sold  to  country  people,  and  he 
represented  himself  that  he  got  about 
$1,500,000  on  debentures.  On  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Savings  Trust  Company  he  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  $700,- 
000  from  the  Development  &  Improve¬ 
ment  Company;  nearly  $11,000,000  all 
told. 

Accounting  for  these  millions  was  al¬ 
ways  promised,  but  the  creditors  never 
knew  where  the  money  went.  But  with 
all  this  money  bulging  his  pockets  Mr. 
Lewis  defaulted  on  both  interest  and 
principal  to  the  people  who  sent  it  to 
him,  and  repudiated  their  claims  when 
they  matured.  But  his  fellow-conspira¬ 
tors  and  cronies  at  St.  Louis  fared  bet¬ 
ter.  They  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
One  after  another  of  them  went  before 
the  Congressional  committee  last  month 
and  testified  that  they  had  lost  nothing 
in  the  Lewis  schemes.  When  th$y 
wanted  cash,  Lewis  sprung  a  new  scheme 
on  his  country  friends  and  got  the 
money  to  repay  his  St.  Louis  friends. 
Some  of  them  testified  he  took  back 
worthless  stock  and  paid  them  in  full 
with  interest.  We  have  copies  of  letters 
written  him  at  the  same  time  by  country 
women  begging  him  to  return  a  little 
of  their  money  to  save  their  children 
from  disease  and  hunger,  but  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  them.  They  never  got  a 
cent.  Yet  at  this  very  time  he  was 
squandering  money  lavishly  to  aggran¬ 
dize  himself  at  St.  Louis.  When  poor  men 
who  had  sent  him  their  all — the  savings 
of  a  lifetime — felt  the  forewarnings  of 
death,  and  wrote  him  with  trembling 
hands  to  return  enough  to  ease  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  few  declining  days,  he  refused 
to  even  reply  to  the  appeals;  but  paid 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 


the  control  of  a  St.  Louis  daily  paper 
to  pose  as  a  big  publisher.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  dropped  a  half  million 
besides  in  operating  it.  More  money 
was  spent  to  convert  a  swamp  into  a 
beautiful  landscape  garden  and  lawns, 
and  to  build  a  palatial  residence  for 
himself,  furnished,  as  the  reporters  tell 
us,  with  the  costliest  furniture  and  bric- 
a-brac  and  in  taste  to  fit  the  fancy  and 
luxury  of  a  king.  Automobiles  carried 
himself  and  his  friends  from  place  to 
place,  and  liveried  attendants  waited  on 
liis  call  at  every  turn.  Money  came 
easy,  and  as  usual  went  easy.  The  men 
whose  palms  he  tickled  now  testify  to 
his  honesty— to  them — and  to  the  good 
he  did  St.  Louis — with  country  money. 
All  the  time  of  his  high  rolling  he  kept 
many  old  creditors  quiet  by  exchanging 
one  worthless  piece  of  paper  for  an¬ 
other,  and  crediting  up  profits  on  memo¬ 
randum  books,  and  went  on  gathering 
cash  from  new  and  old  victims  alike. 
Those  who  had  no  stomach  for  further 
jolly  and  confidence  dope  were  ignored 
Now  as  a  last  resort,  after  years  of 
neglect  and  jolly  and  fake,  with  the  last 
dollar  gone,  and  a  criminal  indictment 
hanging  over  his  head,  he  again  utilizes 
these  neglected  and  repudiated  papers 
in  the  hope  of  squeezing  a  last  dime 
out  of  oft-deluded  creditors.  In  the 
effort  he  marshals  all  of  his  old  cun¬ 
ning.  They  must  be  all  in  by  a  fixed 
date.  Back  dues  must  be  paid  up,  and 
it  will  not  do  to  keep  the  secured  notes 
that  may  pay  something.  The  good 
must  go  with  the  bad,  and  all  others 
will  be  abandoned.  When  the  date  is 
up,  time  will  be  extended  to  rope  in  a 
few  more  who  hesitate,  and  all  the  fake 
tricks  resorted  to  in  order  to  allure 
the  last  dime  from  confiding  or  hopeful 
victims. 

MILK  PRODUCERS  LOSE  AGAIN. 

The  Dairy  Products  Company,  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
many  times  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
went  into  the  hands  of  Matthew  C.  Flem¬ 
ing  as  receiver  on  January  3d.  Definite 
statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  concern  owes  farmers  about 
$90,000  for  milk.  The  purpose  of  Re¬ 
ceiver  Fleming  is  to  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  time  so  as  to  preserve  its 
value  as  a  going  concern.  If  obliged  to 
close  up  at  once  losses  would  be  still 
greater,  as  the  plants  and  equipments 
would  be  worth  little  if  stripped  of  the 
business.  Farmers  will  be  sure  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  milk  delivered  since  January 
3d,  and  from  now  on,  as  all  the  assets 
of  the  company  will  be  available  for 
these  bills.  At  first  thought  producers, 
disgusted  with  the  situation,  might  feel 
inclined  to  stop  further  deliveries,  but 
this  would  not  be  wise  in  the  present 
situation.  Nothing  could  be  gained  now 
by  doing  so,  and  much  would  be  lost  if 
all  patrons  of  the  company  did  stoo  ship¬ 
ments.  The  thing  now  is  to  get  the  most 
possible  out  of  the  situation.  In  any 
event  the  creditors  at  each  station  should 
hold  a  meeting  and  appoint  some  good 
business  man  or  lawyer  to  represent 
their  claims.  Then  if  they  can  interest 
other  companies  in  the  local  plant,  the 
creditors  will  be  in  a  position  to  nego¬ 
tiate  through  their  spokesman. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Max  Blanck  and  Isaac 
Harris  wore  acquitted  December  27  in  New 
York  of  the  charge  of  manslaughter  which 
was  brought  against  them  after  the  fire  on 
March  25  last  in  the  Triangle  Waist  Com¬ 
pany  factory,  of  which  they  were  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives  in  -  the  fire.  Blanck 
and  Harris  were  put  on  trial  before  Judge 
Crain  in  General  Sessions  on  December  4. 
There  are  six  other  indictments  against 
them  charging  manslaughter.  District  At¬ 
torney  Whitman  said  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  brought  to  trial  on 
any  of  the  other  indictments.  The  in¬ 
dictment  on  which  Blanck  and  Harris  were 
acquitted  charged  them  with  manslaughter 
in  the  first  and  second  degrees.  The  first 
degree  charge  alleged  that  they  had  caused 
the  death  of  Margaret  Schwartz  -while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor, 
the  misdemeanor  being  a  violation  of  the 
section  of  the  labor  law  which  requires 
that  factory  doors  be  kept  unlocked  during 
working  hours.  The  charge  of  manslaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  second  degree  did  not  imply 
necessarily  any  violation  of  the  labor  law 
but  required  that  the  jury  find  the  defend¬ 
ants  guilty  of  culpable  negligence.  The 
other  indictments  against  Blanck  and  Har¬ 
ris  are  similar  in  form  but  are  based  on 
the  death  of  other  girls  whose  bodies  were 
found  near  the  Washington  place  door  on 
the  ninth  floor,  which  the  prosecution  con¬ 
tended  was  locked. 

Letters  signed  “Night  Riders”  have  been 
received  by  W.  L.  Venner,  the  local  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  agent  at  Marion,  Ivy.,  or¬ 
dering  him  to  see  that  no  more  cars  are 
sidetracked  for  the  removal  of  tobacco 
which  has  been  purchased  by  independent 
tobacco  buyers.  The  life  of  the  agent  is 
threatened  in  every  letter  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived.  R.  H.  Kemp,  an  independent  to¬ 
bacco  buyer,  has  been  threatened  several 
times  and  has  employed  guards  to  watch 
his  home.  He  has  continued  the  delivery 
of  the  tobacco  he  has  purchased.  Farmers 
who  are  delivering  tobacco  are  prepared  for 
trouble  with  night  riders. 


Prayers  for  the  honor  of  the  city  and  the 
soul  of  Mayor  Harrison  were  offered  in 
hundreds  of  Chicago  churches  at  the  mid¬ 
week  meetings  December  26-27.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  Mayor’s  avowed  determination 
not  to  interfere  with  the  New  Year’s  or¬ 
gies,  which  have  come  to  be  considered  by 
many  an  alarming  menace  to  the  city. 

Reports  from  many  points  in  the  Pan 
Handle  and  western  Texas.  December  28, 
tell  of  cattle  losses  due  to  the  blizzard 
which  has  swept  these  parts  of  the  State. 
Thousands  of  cattle  have  died,  and  if  the 
snow  does  not  disappear  within  a  few  days 
so  the  cattle  can  get  to  the  grass  under¬ 
neath  the  losses  will  be  very  heavy.  Ranch¬ 
men  are  not  prepared  to  feed  the  live  stock. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
P.  A.  Valentine,  formerly  treasurer  for 
Armour  &  Co.,  figured  December  27  in  the 
triaF  of  the  10  Chicago  packers  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  names  of  the  two  financiers 
came  out  when  Pierce  Butler,  assistant  to 
the  Attorney-General,  questioned  Albert  H. 
Vecder  regarding  contract  No.  7,  which 
provided  for  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  reading  of  the  agreement 
showed  that  Mr.  Gary  was  to  take  over 
all  the  assets  of  the  packers  in  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  loan.  Mr.  Valentine  signed  the 
agreement  in  behalf  of  J.  Ogden  Armour. 
The  old  pool  of  packers,  it  developed,  was 
known  only  as  “P.  O.  Box  247.”  Mr. 
Veeder  testified  he  knew  of  no  name  for 
the  association,  but  it  was  said  that  “P.  O. 
Box  247”  was  the  mysterious  name  under 
which  the  pool  worked.  The  merger  of  the 
following  plants  by  the  Chicago  packers,  he 
said,  became  known  later  as  the  National 
Packing  Company  :  United  Dressed  Beef 

Company  of  New  York,  purchased  June  10, 
1902.  by  the  Morris  interests.  Fowler 
Packing  Company,  purchased  June  11.  1902, 
by  the  Swift  interests.  Hammond  Packing 
Company,  purchased  June  11.  1902,  by  the 
Armour  interests.  Omaha  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  purchased  June  13,  1902,  by  the 
Armour  interests.  St.  Louis  Dressed  Beef 
and  Provision  Company,  purchased  .Tune  2, 
1902,  by  the  Morris  interests.  Veeder  was 
asked  why  the  Chicago  packers  did  not  take  . 
over  the  Schwarzschikl  &  Sulzberger  busi¬ 
ness  in  November.  1902,  as  contemplated. 
Mr.  Veeder  explained  that  the  $500,000,000 
merger  of  the  packers  was  in  progress,  but 
that  the  financial  strain  of  1903  prevented 
the  promoters  from  securing  a  loan  of  $90,- 
000.000  from  New  York  bankers  to  carry 
the  deal  through. 

George  Cooper  and  August  Theron,  both 
of  South  Bay,  a  village  near  Utica.  N.  Y„ 
were  rescued  December  29  after  having 
been  marooned  on  Frenchman’s  Island  in 
Oneida  Lake  two  days.  The  men  were  ex¬ 
hausted  when  rescued,  having  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  raw  muskrat  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  48  hours.  They  reached  the  island  on 
a  hunting  expedition.  A  blizzard  followed 
and  then  the  lake  froze,  not  hard  enough 
to  walk  on,  but  so  as  to  prevent  their  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  boat.  Rescuers  chopped  their 
way  to  the  island,  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  so-called  money  trust,  the  Atlantic 
shipping  trust  and  the  Harvester  trust  will 
be  investigated  by  a  single  committee  of 
seven  members  of  the  House,  according  to 
the  latest  plans  of  the  Democratic  leaders. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  is 
already  under  investigation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  negotiations  are  in 
progress  for  its  voluntary  dissolution. 
Chairman  Henry  of  the  House  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  said  December  29  that  his  commit¬ 
tee  would  recommend  an  investigation  of 
these  three  trusts  by  a  single  committee. 
The  House  undoubtedly  will  agree  to  the 
proposition.  It  is  proposed  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  wide  powers. 

Richard  S.  Patterson,  a  grain  dealer  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  who  says  lie  has  been 
boycotted  and  blacklisted,  signed  papers 
January  1  in  a  suit  against  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  of  Buffalo  and  52  milling  concerns, 
brokerage  firm  and  others  of  Buffalo  and 
vicinity.  United  States  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  has  directed  that  there  shall 
be  a  hearing  of  the  case  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  in  Buffalo,  January  4. 
Fatterson  asks  $150,000  damages.  He  says 
that  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
in  buying  grain  in  Buffalo.  He  now  says 
that  the  53  defendants  conspired  to  ruin 
his  business,  that  he  was  blacklisted  on  the 
Buffalo  Corn  Exchange  and  as  he  cannot 
buy  there  now  his  business  suffers  because 
he  must  buy  at  more  distant  points. 

The  village  of  Tupper  Lake,.  N.  Y..  a 
thriving  Adirondack  lumber  community, 
was  nearly  wiped  out  December  30  by  a 
fire  that  raged  several  hours,  destroying  a 
number  of  buildings  and  causing  a  loss  of 
approximately  $100,000.  The  temperature 
was  15  degrees  below  zero  and  the  extreme 
cold  handicapped  the  firemen  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  subdue  the  blaze. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Pendleton  of  New 
York  signed  an  order  January  2  sustaining 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  obtained  by  Joseph 
F.  Darling,  a  lawyer  who  got  himself 
arrested  for  keeping  a  revolver  in  his  house 
in  order  to  test  the  Sullivan  anti-weapon 
law.  The  District  Attorney  will  appeal  the 
case.  Justice  Pendleton  held  that  the 
Legislature  didn’t  intend  that  the  law 
should  apply  to  householders  having  wea¬ 
pons  for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

In  wrhat  they  believe  to  be  the  first  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  by  the  Government  under 
the  Sherman  anti  trust  law  against  a  labor 
union,  and  charging  restraint  of  trade,  three 
officials  of  railway  unions,  whose  men  are 
on  strike  on  the  Hardman  lines.  December 
29  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Danville,  ill,,  on  January  1.  The 
officials  are  M.  F.  Ryan,  general  president 
of  the  Railway  Carmen  of  America:  J.  A. 
Franklin,  international  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  and  A.  Ilinz- 
man,  its  vice-president.  The  summons  was 
issued  at  the  order  of  Federal  Judge  Wright 
and  is  approved  by  Edward  D.  White,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  original  order  was  directed 
against  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  its  president,  James  O.  Con¬ 
nell,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  brought 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway.  The 
heads  of  other  striking  unions  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  summons. 

Thirty  persons  were  made  homeless,  two 
were  injured,  and  property  worth  $200,000 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  threatened 
at  times  to  wipe  out  whole  blocks  in  a 
thickly  populated  section  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 


December  29-30.  Two  hundred  sailors  from 
the  Canadian  cruiser  Niobe  and  a  detail  of 
troops  from  the  garrison  assisted  the  com¬ 
bined  fire  departments  of  Halifax  and 
Dartmouth.  With  the  temperature  at  zero, 
firemen,  sailors  and  soldiers  worked  hard 
to  prevent  further  destruction. 

January  2  intense  cold  and  blizzards  ex¬ 
tended  over  much  of  the  Northwest. 
Southern  and  eastern  Colorado  reported  15 
to  32  degrees  below  zero ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  19  below;  Grand  Forks,  N.  I).,  was 
32  degrees  below.  It  was  28  degrees  below 
at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D., 
and  Winnipeg,  Canada.  The  mercury  fell 
20  degrees  in  five  hours  at  Blosburg,  Mont. 
Three  feet  of  snow  have  fallen  at  Lookout, 
the  summit  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Line  in 
the  Bitter  Root  Range,  Mont.  Range  cattle 
are  suffering  greatly,  the  snow  covering  the 
pastures. 

The  Federal  Government  has  denied  the 
formal  requests  made  by  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary,  Norway,  Sweden  arid  Den¬ 
mark  for  the  free  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper 
and  paper  board  made  from  wood  pulp  cut 
on  unrestricted  lands.  Requests  were  made 
by  these  nations  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clauses  of  their  respective  conven¬ 
tions  with  this  Government.  They  de¬ 
manded  the  same  concessions  in  regard  to 
wood  pulp  and  print  papers  as  Canada  now 
enjoys  under  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act 
which  became  effective  in  this  country  so 
far  as  these  items  are  concerned  on  July  1 
last.  In  rendering  this  decision  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  purposely  opens  the  way 
for  importers  who  are  now  paying  the  duty 
under  protest  to  bring  a  test  case  before 
the  Board  of  Generai  Appraisers  in  New 
York  which  may  be  carried  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  Several 
bills  are  already  pending  in  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act,  but  a 
decision  by  the  Customs  Court  holding  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
have  the  wood  pulp  provision  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  act  effective  unless  Canada  herself 
accepted  the  entire  act  will  remove  all 
troublesome  features  so  far  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  relations  with  European  nations  are 
concerned.  The  situation  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  wood  pulp  provision  in  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  law  has  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  trade  discriminations  by  Germany 
against  this  country. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Little  is  known 
officially  in  Washington  concerning  the 
cattle  raising  project  being  started  in 
Brazil  by  a  group  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  stockmen.  The  State  Department  has 
not  been  asked  to  lend  any  assistance  In 
the  establishment  of  the  concern  in  Brazil. 
Informally,  however,  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Trade  Relations  were  aware  that  such 
an  undertaking  was  being  contemplated. 
The  name  of  Murtagh  McKenzie,  a  well- 
known  cattleman  of  Colorado,  is  associated 
with  the  concern  by  Washington  officials. 
According  to  the  understanding  here,  a 
group  of  New  York  financial  houses  has 
agreed  to  finance  the  project.  Just  who  is 
supplying  the  necessary  money,  however,  is 
not  known  here.  The  company  is  reported 
to  have  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of 
9.000,000  acres  of  grazing  land  in  North 
Brazil.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  largest  cattle  raising  project  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  plan  to  engage  wholly 
in  the  export  trade  to  Europe.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  it  is  said  here,  intended  to  go  to 
Brazil  in  January,  1912,  to  take  charge  as 
superintendent  of  operations. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Champaign, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  protection  of  orchards  and  nurser¬ 
ies  from  San  .Tosfi  scale.  The  members  of 
the  committee  are  W.  A.  Aldrich,  W.  S.  Per- 
rine  and  J.  C.  B.  Heaton. 


Government  Crop  Report. 

The  final  report,  issued  December  18, 
gives  the  corn  yield  of  the  United  States 
ris:  2,531.488.000  bushels,  from  105,825,000 
acres;  wheat  of  all  kinds,  621,338,000 
bushels,  from  49,543,000  acres.  The  yield 
of  oats,  which  exceeded  wheat  by  300,000,- 
000  bushels,  was  922,298,000  bushels,  acre¬ 
age,  37.763,000.  Rye  is  a  comparatively 
small  crop.  33,119.000  bushels,  on  2,097,000 
acres.  Barley  yielded  160.240,000  bushels, 
acreage,  7.627,000 ;  buckwheat,  833,000 
acres,  17.549.000  bushels:  rice,  696,000 
acres,  22,934,000  bushels  ;  linseed,  2,757,000 
acres,  19.370.000  bushels.  The  hay  crop 
was  the  highest  in  six  years,  47,444,000 
tons,  from  an  area  of  43,017.000  acres. 
This  is  nearly  25  per  cent  less  than  last 
year’s  crop.  There  were  1,012,000  acres  In 
tobacco,  yielding  905,109,000  pounds.  The 
potato  area  was  about  100.000  acres  less 
than  last  year  and  the  yield  46,000,000 
bushels  less,  or  292,737,000  bushels. 


December  was  a  record-breaker  for  open 
weather;  some  of  the  days  seemed  like  In¬ 
dian  Summer.  There  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  Fall  plowing  done,  also  ditching, 
and  general  repair  work  on  the  farm.  A 
good  many  are  having  wells  driven  with 
good  results.  Stock  is  doing  well  consid¬ 
ering  the  open  weather;  many  are  saving 
the  high-priced  hay  and  feeding  coarse 
fodder.  Very  little  stock  is  being  fattened. 
Wheat,  92  cents;  oats,  50  cents;  barley, 
$1.15;  corn,  70;  potatoes,  90;  hay,  $20; 
veal,  eight  cents;  pork.  5%;  lambs,  5%  5 
beans,  red  marrows,  $2.25;  red  kidneys, 
$2.50;  butter,  32  cents;  eggs,  32;  chickens, 
10  ;  turkeys,  20.  E.  T.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the 
Buckeye  State  the  first  four  months  of  1911 
were  wet  and  cold,  March  16  being  rather 
the  coldest  of  the  season,  killing  most  of 
the  peaches  on  high  ground.  All  other 
fruits,  however,  were  above  the  average. 
May,  .Tune  and  July  were  unusually  hot  and 
dry.  Irish  potatoes  were  a  very  poor  crop; 
wheat  and  rye  unusually  heavy  and  per¬ 
fect  grain ;  Timothy  a  very  poor  crop. 
Since  the  first  of  August  we  have  had  rain 
every  few  days  and  very  little  work  was 
done  in  fields  as  it  should  have  been  done. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  wese 
under  December  27 ;  rain  yesterday  and 
snow  to-day,  so  I  guess  we  will  not  lack 
moisture  for  some  time  to  come.  Corn  was 
a  grand  crop,  but  much  of  it  rotted  on 
the  cob  owing  to  wet  weather;  thousands 
of  tons  crow-foot  grass  hay  was  spoiled  by 
the  rainy  weather,  and  both  hay  and  straw 
are  higher  than  I  have  ever  known  them  to 
be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  l.  f. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PAIN. 

Unto  the  Prison  House  of  Pain  none  will¬ 
ingly  repair — 

The  bravest  who  an  entrance  gain 
Reluctant  linger  there — 

For  Pleasure,  passing  by  that  door,  stay* 
not  to  cheer  the  sight. 

And  Sympathy  but  muffles  sound  and  ban¬ 
ishes  the  light. 

Yet  in  the  Prison  House  of  Pain  things  full 
of  beauty  blow — 

Like  Christmas  roses,  which  attain 
Perfection  ’mid  the  snow — 

Love,  entering,  in  his  mild  warmth  the 
darkest  shadows  melt. 

And  often,  where  the  hush  is  deep,  the  waft 
of  wings  is  felt. 

Ah,  me !  the  Prison  House  of  Pain ! — what 
lessons  there  are  bought ! 

Lessons  of  a  sublimer  strain 
Than  any  elsewhere  taught — 

Amid  its  loneliness  and  gloom,  grave  mean¬ 
ings  grow  more  clear. 

For  to  no  earthly  dwelling-place  seems  God 
so  strangely  near! 

— Florence  Earle  Coates  in  “Lyrics  of  Life.” 
* 

Here  is  an  up-State  recipe  for  coffee 
molasses  cake:  Have  ready  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  molasses,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
half  a  cupful  of  butter  and  lard  mixed 
together  half  and  half,  one  beaten  egg, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  two  liberal  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour,  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger  and  half  a  cupful  of  hot  coffee. 
Cream  the  butter  and  lard  with  the 
sugar.  Stir  in  the  molasses  and  also 
add  the  egg.  Sift  the  flour  with  the 
baking  powder,  soda  and  ginger.  Form 
a  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  and  pour  the  other  mixture  into 
it  immediately  after  adding  the  coffee. 
As  the  latter  is  poured  in  gradually 
mix  all  to  a  nice  dough  and  bake  in  the 
usual  way. 

* 

We  are  told  that  a  crushed  velvet 
dress  can  be  renovated  by  putting  it 
over  a  hanger  and  hanging  in  a  bath¬ 
room  in  the  steam  from  the  hot-water 
faucet.  It  should  be  hung  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  dress  is  not  crushed 
against  the  wall,  and  allowed  to  be  in 
the  steam  until  quite  damp,  then  left 
hanging  until  it  is  quite  dry.'  This  same 
sort  of  steaming  is  very  good  for  taking 
wrinkles  out  of  heavy  woolen  wraps  or 
suits,  but  it  is  not  looked  upon  cordially 
by  the  managers  of  big  city  hotels.  They 
complain  that  women  guests  often  hang 
up  wrinkled  garments  in  the  bath-room 
for  steaming,  and,  after  turning  on  the 
faucet  go  out  and  forget  it,  filling  their 
rooms  with  steam  and  risking  a  serious 
overflow,  which  sometimes  results  in 

considerable  damage. 

*  * 

Two  men  started  from  Boston  July  8 
to  walk  across  the  continent  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  one  to  live  on  a  vegetar¬ 
ian  diet,  the  other  to  eat  meat.  They 
reached  their  destination  December  16, 
and  the  vegetarian  is  in  the  better  con¬ 
dition  of  the  two.  Neither  of  them  has 
slept  under  a  roof  since  starting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days  of  the  trip  they 
lost  their  way  in  the  mountains,  and 
were  without  food,  it  is  said,  for  60 
hours — a  severe  test  of  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  vegetarian  showed 
much  more  stamina  than  the  meat  eater. 
The  two  men  are  brothers,  Jesse  H. 
and  Warren  H.  Buffum,  and  they  say: 
“Generally  speaking,  we  are  both  con¬ 
vinced  that  vegetables  are  far  the 
healthier  diet,  not  only  for  one  leading 
a  sedentary  life  but  for  one  doing  hard 
work.” 

* 

Thomas  A.  Edison  announces  that 
in  the  near  future  he  will  put  on  the 
jmarket  concrete  furniture,  which  will 
be  very  much  cheaper  than  wood,  and 
(only  one-half  heavier.  It  is  to  be 
Istained  to  resemble  any  kind  of  wood 


desired,  and  Mr.  Edison  says  he  can 
put  out  a  whole  bedroom  set  for  half 
the  price  of  wood.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  good  many  things  will  be  needed 
to  perfect  this  idea.  One-half  the 
weight  additional  means  a  good  deal  in 
furniture,  as  every  housewife  knows. 
From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  it 
would  be  an  abomination,  no  matter 
how  carefully  molded,  for  pnblic  taste 
is  being  educated  more  and  more  in 
lines  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and  a 
cement  make-believe  stained  to  imitate 
real  wood  is  a  monstrosity,  better  an 
old-fashioned  hickory  chair  of  the 
humblest  type  than  a  cement  imitation 
masquerading  as  mahogany. 

* 

A  number  of  women  in  New  York 
are  organizing  to  enforce  existing  laws 
affecting  food  supplies,  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  living  by  business  methods  in 
buying,  and  to  secure  needed  legislation 
to  aid  them  in  their  objects.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Dewey  Heath,  of  No.  6  West  91st  street, 
New  York,  president  of  the  League  for 
Home  Economics,  is  head  of  the  new 
organization,  which  is  called  the  House¬ 
wives’  League.  Associated  with  her  are 
many  prominent  clubwomen  and  social 
workers.  Members  of  the  league  are 
pledged  to  observe  the  following  rules : 

To  Insist  upon  full  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures. 

To  insist  upon  cleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  food. 

To  protest  against  the  exposure  of  all 
food  to  contaminatiou  from  dirt,  flies  or 
other  infection  and  to  refuse  to  purchase 
such  food. 

To  read  carefully  all  labels  on  canned 
and  bottle  goods  and  to  report  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  act. 

To  make  personal  investigation  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  markets,  grocery, 
dairy,  bakery,  laundry,  delicatessen  aud 
confectionery  stores. 

To  refuse  to  purchase  cold  storage  food 
which  has  been  held  to  the  detriment  of 
condition  or  advancement  of  price. 

There  is  no  initiation  fee,  and  active 
members  are  asked  to  pay  but  five  cents 
in  dues  annually.  There  is  no  doubt 
many  city  housekeepers  are  careless  in 
purchasing,  especially  where  all  market¬ 
ing  is  done  by  telephone,  and  many  leaks 
in  the  family  purse  can  be  closed  by 
observing  the  rules  of  the  Housewives’ 
League. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

Some  very  useful  models  are  shown 
in  the  first  group.  The  simple  kimono. 
No.  7203,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44 
inch  bust  measure.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  1)4  yard  36  inches  wide 
with  2)4  yards  of  ribbon  6  inches  wide 
with  1 )4  yard  of  silk  for  the  trimming. 
The  bath  robe.  No.  7226,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  from  8  to  12  years  of  age.  For 
the  10  year  size  will  be  required  3)4 
yards  .36  inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of 
silk  for  trimming.  Another  model,  No. 
7240,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  from  14 
to  18  years  of  age.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  5)4  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  )4  yard  21  inches  wide  for 
the  bands.  Both  little  boys  and  little 
girls  wear  pajamas  in  these  days.  The 
pattern,  No.  7233,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.  For 
the  4  year  size  will  be  needed  2)4  yards 
36  inches  wide.  Another  bathrobe,  No. 
7228.  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  from 
3  to  8  years  of  age.  For  the  6  year  size 
will  be  required  2)4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  /  yard  of  material  21  inches 
wide  for  the  trimming.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  includes  No.  7237, 
cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  40  inch  bust 
measure.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  1J4  yard  36  inches  wide  with 
yA  3?ard  of  satin  for  the  revers,  §4  yard 
of  all-over  lace  for  chemisette  and  1 


yard  of  lace  for  sleeve  frills.  No.  7152 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  from  4  to  6 
years.  For  the  6  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  3  yards  36  inches  wide  with  )4 
yard  27  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  blouse  with  tunic,  No.  7221, 
is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  40  bust,  of 


the  skirt,  No.  7215,  in  sizes  from  22  to 
30  waist.  For  the  medium  size  the 
blouse  with  tunic  as  illustrated  requires 
2  yards  of  bordered  chiffon  36  inches 
wide  with  one  yard  of  plain  chiffon  and 
9  yards  of  velvet  ribbon  for  banding  and 
sash.  For  the  skirt  will  be  needed  4)4 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
velvet.  The  pattern  of  tunic,  No.  6963, 
and  the  skirt  pattern,  No.  7149,  are  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age.  For  the  16  year  size  the  tunic 
will  require  2)4  yards  36  inches  wide; 
for  the  skirt  will  be  needed  2)4  yards 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern,  No.  7225, 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  from  10  to  14 
years  of  age.  For  the  12  year  size  will 
be  required  4)4  yards  36  inches  wide 


with  )4  yard  of  silk  for  collar,  shield 
and  cuffs  and  material  for  ruches  ac¬ 
cording  to  width  and  fullness.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 

-  A  »  ,  _ ' 

Egg  Corn  Bread. — Sift  a  pint  of  corn- 
meal  with  one  of  wheat  flour,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  tar¬ 
tar.  Stir  in  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  little  salt,  and  moisten  with  four  eggs 
and  a  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Bake  the 
cake  in  a  buttered  biscuit  tin  or  a  small 
dripping  pan.  When  done  cut  in  squares 
with  a  heated  knife. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — Have  ready 
two  cupfuls  of  rye  meal,  one  of  corn- 
meal  and  one  of  wheat  flour;  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  buttermilk,  one  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  half  a  cupful  of  raisins,  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda  and  one  of  salt.  Mix 
in  the  usual  way  and  steam  for  three 
hours,  using  two  or  three  small  tins  in¬ 
stead  of  one  large  one. 


THE 

BRAIN 


is  the  force  that  keeps 
the  nerves  well  poised 
and  controls  firm,  strong 
muscles. 

Men  and  women  who 
do  the  world’s  work  can 
avoid  Brain-  fag  and 
guard  their  health  by  feed¬ 
ing  brain  and  body  with 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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Factory  Prices 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 

Price 

Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re¬ 
liable  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran¬ 
tee  every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  $5.00  to  $40.00  on  the 
dealer’s  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  860  Days  Approval 
— the  only  sure-satisfuc- 
tion  way  to  buy.  Money 
jback  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  If  stove  falls 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you'll  get  a 
bigger,  betterBtovo  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  shipped  same  day  or¬ 
der  Is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  Book,  No.  114, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mlrs. 

_ Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo  m 

Direct  toYou  too 


Monarch  j&w  Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Net  owners  25#  to  100# 
ou  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  "Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co„  609  Hudson  Terminal,  Hew  York, 


Take  Your  Choice 

of  these 

32  Special  Books 


Let  us  show  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation 
exactly  bow  you  can  save  money  on  everything 
you  buy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way.  „ 
Here  are  a  number  of  the  special  books  we 
|  Issue.  In  the  entire  list  there  may  be  but  one 
or  two  or  three  that  will  interest  you  at  this 
time.  But  by  all  means  get  that  book  or  books 
in  which  you  are  interested. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family  to  at 
least  investigate  this  big  opportunity  for  saving. 
Check  Over  the  List  Now 
1  Paint*  17  Baby  Carriages 

it  Pianos  18  Men’s  Fur  Coats 

8  Organs  19  Sewing  Machines 

4  Trunks  20  Qasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Building  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Ranges 

24  Underwear  Samples 
20  Automobile  Supplies 

26  Bicycles— Motorcycles 

27  Baby’s  Dress  and  Toilet 

28  Women’s  Tailored  Suits 

30  Women's  Fashion  Book 

31  Raincoats— Mackintoshes 

33  Men’s  Clothing 

34  Women’s  Furs 


D  Roofing 
0  Vehicles 
1  Furniture 
8  Incubators 
fi  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriters 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 
18  Tank  Heaters 
14  Wire  Fencing 
10  Carpets,  Rugs 
16  Building  Flans 


CAnJ  TV.  ri-»vr-  Each  of  these  books  la  nicely 
oena  lO-lAay.  illustrated.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  true  to  life.  The  descriptions  are  abso- 
lutely  accurate,  and  behind  every  articlo  there  is  an 
unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  The  titles  of  these  various  books  tell  you 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  Pick  out  the  book  or 
books  that  interest  you,  write  their  number  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  to-day. 

Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOW  I 

MONTGOMERY  WARd’&’coT" 


19th  and  Campbell  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos. 
absolutely  free  of  cost. 


Name ....... 

Post  Office. 


State . . . . . . 

Send  coupon  to  tbe  address  nearest  yon 
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Suggestions  in  Cooking  Mutton. 

In  a  recent  issue  in  an  article  about 
sheep,  I  note  you  speak  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  disposing  of  old  sheep,  as  so 
many  people  dislike  the  strong  taste 
of  mutton.  Perhaps  my  experience 
with  mutton  and  the  few  recipes  I  have 
collected  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

No  mater  how  the  mutton  is  to  be 
fixed,  if  it  is  first  put  on  in  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  come  just  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  that  waste  drained  off  and 
thrown  away  (it  could  of  course  be 
used  to  make  a  mash  for  chickens  or 
fed  to  the  pigs  so  as  not  to  be  wasted), 
the  strong  taste  will  disappear.  Where 
you  have  dinner  at  noon  it  is  advisable 
to  get  the  meat  the  day  before,  as  to 
he  at  its  best  it  should  be  cooked  very 
slowly  for  several  hours. 

Boiled  Mutton  with  Caper  Sauce. — Put 
on  a  leg  of  mutton  in  hot  water  barely 
enough  to  cover  it  (after  having  been 
treated  with  cold  water  as  above  stated) 
and  let  cook  very  slowly  after  it  has 
reached  the  boiling  point,  for  about  three 
hours,  taking  the  cover  off  the  last  hour 
so  the  water  will  boil  down.  Then 
whatever  broth  is  left  can  be  set  aside 
for  use  in  warming  up  the  meat  which 
is  left  on  the  bones.  Of  course  sea¬ 
soning  to  taste  is  put  in  one  hour  before 
the  meat  is  done.  The  caper  sauce  is 
made  by  putting  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  a  frying  pan  to  melt,  then  add 
one  tablespoonful  flour  and  stir  until 
smooth,  then  add  1(4  cupful  of  milk, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  stirring 
continuously  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  capers, 
letting  the  capers  stand  in  the  sauce  at 
least  five  minutes  before  serving. 
[Chopped  cucumber  pickle  may  be  used 
in  place  of  capers. — Eds.l 

Mutton  with  Sour  Cream. — This  is  a 
German  dish  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
German  name  for  it.  Take  a  leg  of 
mutton  (I  presume  other  portions  of  the 
mutton  could  be  fixed  the  same  way), 
bring  to  a  boil  in  cold  water,  drain  off 
all  juice  and  let  get  cold;  then  take  a 
deep  kettle  that  will  hold  the  leg  flat¬ 
wise  and  get  smoking  hot  therein  about 
half  an  inch  deep  of  drippings;  put  the 
leg  into  the  hot  fat  and  fry  until  a  little 
brown  on  all  sides,  then  add  a  pint  or 
more  of  cream  (depending  on  how  large 
the  leg  is)  and  as  soon  as  the  cream  be¬ 
gins  to  boil  move  to  the  back  of  the 
range  and  let  simmer  for  two  or  three 
hours,  or  until  it  is  as  tender  as  butter, 
for  it  will  fairly  “melt  in  your  mouth” 
if  it  is  fixed  right.  If  the  cream  should 
all  be  absorbed  before  the  meat  is  ten¬ 
der  simply  add  more  cream  and  bring 
to  boiling  point  as  before.  After  the 
meat  is  done  take  out  on  a  platter  and 
then  put  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
into  the  kettle,  let  boil  up  well  and 
thicken  with  flour  to  make  a  gravy. 
The  salt  and  pepper  should  be  added  to 
the  meat  when  about  half  cooked. 

This  is  a  dish  “fit  for  a  king.”  Sour 
milk  could  no  doubt  be  used  in  place  of 
the  cream,  only  of  course  it  would  not 
be  so  rich. 

Breaded  Breast  of  Lamb  or  Mutton 
with  Tomato  Sauce. — Take  about  two 
pounds  of  the  leanest  part  of  the  breast 
and  boil  about  20  minutes  to  half  an 
hour,  according  to  whether  you  use  lamb 
or  mutton,  then  take  out  and  immediate¬ 
ly  dip  in  fine  breadcrumbs ;  have  a  fry¬ 
ing  pan  ready  with  some  good  hot  drip¬ 
pings  in  it  and  pitt  the  meat  into  this 
and  fry  until  a  nice  brown.  Our  butcher, 
unless  we  tell  him  we  want  it  for  stew¬ 
ing,  generally  cracks  the  bones  in  the 
middle  of  the  ribs  lengthwise  and  then 
between  the  bones ;  then  I  generally  cut 
them  into  individual  portions.  Of 
course  it  could  be  left  in  one  large  piece 
and  carved  at  the  table.  The  tomato 
sauce  is  made  as  follows:  Take  three- 
quarters  of  a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  small 
onion  and  a  sprig  of  parsley;  cook  for 
15  minutes,  then  strain  through  a  sieve 
and  put  back  on  the  stove  with  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon- 
iul  of  butter  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
fiour  stirred  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
water;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  cook 
until  thick. 

A  very  good  supper  or  luncheon  dish 
can  be  made  from  the  very  small  pieces 
of  mutton  by  chopping  the  meat  very 
fine;  then  make  a  cream  sauce  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  pint  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  pepper  to  taste. 
Melt  the  butter  in  frying  pan,  stir  in 
flour  until  smooth,  then  add  the  milk, 
stirring  continuously  until  thick,  then 
add  salt  and  pepper.  Then  put  in  the 
meat  and  cook  until  sauce  is  thoroughly 
hot.  Meantime  toast  some  thin  slices  of 


bread  and  spread  with  the  creamed  meat. 
Garnish  with  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Then  of  course  there  are  croquettes, 
stewed  and  scalloped  mutton  and  mut¬ 
ton  pie,  made  the  same  as  with  other 
meats.  Florence  bell. 


Old-Fashioned  Yeast. 

Having  seen  M.  S.  C.’s  request  for 
“old-fashioned  yeast,”  I  send  my  own 
never-failing  recipe.  Put  a  double  hand¬ 
ful  of  hops  in  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water 
in  a  tin  basin  on  the  stove  at  7  a.  m. 
and  let  it  steep  1(4  hour.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  pare  six  or  eight  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes  and  boil  them  in  water  to  cover 
well.  Strain  the  hop  water  into  a  six- 
quart  pan,  drain  the  potato  water  into 
the  hop  water  and  add  the  potatoes  after 
they  have  been  run  through  a  potato 
masher  or  very  thoroughly  mashed  by 
hand.  Add  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  ona-half  cup  salt.  Let  cool  until 
lukewarm,  then  add  one  pint  of  soft 
yeast,  which  you  will  probably  not  have 
at  first  making,  but  its  equivalent  in 
yeast  cakes — perhaps  two — may  be  used. 
Set  this  pan  into  a  larger  one  contain¬ 
ing  warm — not  hot — water,  cover  with 
another  pan  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
“work.”  If  this  is  ready  by  9.30  it  ought 
to  be  light  and  foamy  on  top  by  night, 
looking  something  like  beer.  The  next 
day  save  out  a  pint  bottle  of  it  to  start 
the  next  you  make,  wrapping  it  in  paper 
and  keeping  it  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Put 
the  rest  of  the  yeast  in  a  jug  and  keep 
as  cool  as  possible  without  freezing.  This 
will  keep  .two  months.  Use  one-half 
large  cup  for  four  loaves  of  bread,  j. 

New  York. 

Pare  and  boil  four  good-sized  pota¬ 
toes  ;  when  done,  mash  them  fine.  Put 
half  a  cupful  of  dried  hops  into  one 
quart  of  water,  and  boil  15  minutes. 
Put  one  pint  of  flour  into  a  bowl,  strain 
over  it  the  boiling  hop  water,  add  the 
mashed  potatoes,  and  beat  until  smooth, 
then  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  two 
heaping  tablespoon  fills  of  salt.  Turn 
into  a  stone  jar  or  bowl,  and  let  it  stand 
until  lukewarm,  cover  and  ferment  three 
or  four  hours,  stir  it  down  every  time 
it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  then 
put  it  into  a  jar  or  large  bottle,  or  some¬ 
thing  you  can  cover  tightly,  and  stand 
in  a  place  where  it  will  keep  very  cold, 
but  not  freeze.  It  will  keep  two  weeks. 
Save  one  cupful  of  this  yeast  to  start 
with  next  time.  ethel. 

Michigan. 

“Soft  Yeast.” — Take  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  ounce  hops,  boil  15  min¬ 
utes,  add  one  quart  cold  water,  and  let 
boil  a  few  minutes,  strain  and  add  one- 
half  pound  flour,  putting  the  latter  into 
a  pan  and  pouring  the  water  on  slowly 
to  prevent  its  getting  lumpy.  Add  one- 
fourth  pound  brown  sugar  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fine  salt,  let  stand  three  days, 
stirring  occasionally;  when  it  ferments 
well  add  six  potatoes  which  have  been 
boiled,  mashed  and  run  through  a 
colander,  making  as  smooth  as  possible. 
This  yeast  will  keep  a  long  time  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  any 
yeast  to  start  it.  Tt  rises  so  quickly  that 
a  less  quantity  than  of  ordinary  yeast 
must  be  put  in.  mrs.  h.  w. 

Entire  White  Bread. — Half  cupful  of 
scalded  milk, '  half  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  half  tablespoonful  of  lard,  half 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  three-fourths 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  and  one-half 
tablespoon ful  of  molasses,  half  a  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lukewarm  water,  half  cupful  of  white 
flour  and  entire  wheat  flour  to  knead. 

Butter  Cakes. — Scald  ha  i  a  pint  of 
sweet  milk;  when  lukewarm  add  to  it 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  thin  batter;  add  half  a  yeast 
cake  dissolved,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  flour  enough  so  the  batter  will  just 
drop  from  the  spoon.  After  a  thorough 
beating  add  flour  enough  to  roll  out, 
but  still  a  soft  dough ;  let  this  stand  four 
hours,  roll  out  carefully,  cut  into  round 
cakes,  and  let  rise  until  very  light  and 
bake  rather  slowly. 

Delicate  Raised  Biscuits. — Mix  two 
boiled  potatoes  with  a  yeast  cake,  add¬ 
ing  a  little  lukewarm  water  to  make  a 
batter.  Prepare  this  at  noon  and  let  it 
stand  till  night,  then  make  a  bread 
sponge  and  beat  it  thoroughly.  In  the 
morning  mix  with  every  pint  of  sponge 
one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  a  little  sugar — about  half  a  cupful. 
Stir  thoroughly,  after  adding  enough 
flour  to  make  a  suitable  dough.  Let  it 
stand  until  noon,  then  knead  it  into  bis¬ 
cuits.  Let  them  rise  in  the  pans  until 
very  light,  and  bake. 


Full  size  frame,  best  steel 
nicely  finished.  Leather¬ 
ette  covering,  dark  green. 
10  in.  wheels,  heavy  rubber 
tires.  Whenfolded  7S 
runson  two  wheels 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 

•  • 

Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  andl 
.prosperous  class! 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but) 
the  average 
home  lover  needs] 
theSpearSystem 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.” 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
Free  Catalog. 

Spear 


Prepare  for  Spring  Homefurmsfamg  Now 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  buy  everything  needed 
for  the  Spring  homefumishing  from  us  on  credit  and  on  easy 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  name 
and  address  and  wo  will  at  once  send  you,  free,  our  Mammoth 
Homefurnishing  Catalog,  containing  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  full  descriptions  of  thousands  of  articles  in 
Furniture.  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Silver, 

Carpets,  Refrigerators.  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Rugs,  Clocks,  Lace  Curtains,  Go-Carts, 

Stoves,  Dishes,  Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores — all  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account, 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  can  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow. 

Credit  Buying  Made  Easy. 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere,  regardless  of  their 
income.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan 
you  enn  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by 
the  most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores. 

Pay  When  Convenient 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ready 
cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog,  pay  a  little 
cash  down  and  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Lowest 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  country, 
yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  is  because  we  buy  goods  m 
such  vast  quantities  that  we  secure  rock  bottom  prices  and 
with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  we  can  afford  to  accept  just 
one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  We  allow  no  one  to 
undersell  us.  Just  get  our  prices! 

Take  a  Month  To  Decide 

Anything  you  select  from  our 
Bargain  Catalog  or  direct  from 
this  advertisement,  will  be  ship 
ped  on  approval.  Keep  the  goods 
30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to  buy, 
send  the  goods  back  at  our  expenso 
and  wo  will  refund  your  money. 

"Steinnay  Special’* 
Sewing  Machine 

Made  with  beautifully  finished  solid 
oak  case — dust  proof  head  case,  heavy 
ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with 
high  arm  automatic  lift 
head.  Full  set  attachments 
Nnrnjj  and  accessories.  Up-to- 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Run. 
red  rose  design, 

with  either 
green  or  tan 
ground. 

*No.  C.W.4602, 
Sxl2  size. 
Price,  SI  1.95, 
$1.50  Cash. 
75c  per 
Month. 


Spear’s  Semi-Col¬ 
lapsible  Go-Cart 


ette 
10  in, 
tires 

Guaranteed  j*.  „  Price 

$16.45 


green. 

rubber 

$4.75 


date  m  every  way. 

Colonial 
library  Table 

Largo,  heavy ^  28x12  in., 
made  of  American  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  fitted  with 
drawer.  Splendid  Colonial 
design,  highly  glossed  fin¬ 
ish-guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  C.  W.  3774 
—Price  $8.95. 

Rocker  Bargain 

Large,  comfortable,  solid  oak 
Rocker,  high  wide  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Roomy 
Scat,  upholstered  with  high-grade 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  fullsteel 
springs,  beautifully  ruffled  edgo 
to  match  back.  Solid  golden  oak 
Wlttl  Ordpp  high  gloss  finish.  Wide  arms, 

wwatu  oiuci  front  posts  of  handsome  design. 

Balance  Payable  50c  Monthly  Write  For  Free  Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  COMP  ANY,  Dept.  125  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C.W. 


3210 


Si 


Terms 


$3.00  Cash,  $1.25  per  Month 


3774,  Terms 
$1.50  Cash,  75c  per  Month 


=»  The  New  Way 

No  wear,  no  tear,  no  beat, 
ing.  Daintiest  articles  washed 
without  injury.  Tubofclothes 
washed  in  5  to  10  minutes. 
A  child  can  operate.  Well 
made,  will  not  rust.  Lighter 
than  a  washboard.  Instant¬ 
aneously  attachable  to  any 
metal  tub  or  wash  boiler. 
No  screws  to  tighten.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  cir- 
ular.  Agents  wanted. 

Rapid  Vacuum  Washer  Co. 
^  Hermon  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 


I 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  &  TIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved.  $5  an  acre  and  up. 
Rich  land,  hoavy  crops,  healthy  climate,  happy 
farmers:  colonial  homos.  Catalogue  free. 

B.  T.  WATKINS  &  CO..  No.  28  North  Ninth  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


Colonizers,  i\.ttontion 

Seventeen  thousand  acres  rich  virgin  land,  practi¬ 
cally  ready  for  cultivation,  on  main  line  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway,  at  McBee,  S.  C.  $15  to  $25  per 
acre.  Investigated  and  endorsed  by  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  S.  ('.  Special  terms  to  Colonizers 
and  Agents.  Specially  adapted  for  growing  truck, 
fruit,  corn  and  cotton.  High  and  dry.  No  swamps. 
Ideal  climate.  Near  famous  winter  resorts  of 
Southern  Pines  and  Camdon.  Three  railroads 
through  property.  Eighteen  hours  to  New  York. 
Low  ft  eight  rates.  Write  for  literature.  SOUTHERN 
LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY.  Dept.  13.  LAURENS,  S.  C. 


Rent  a  Farm 


and 


be  compelled  to  pay  to  yonr  landlord  most  of 
your  hard-earned  profits!  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  Free  Homestead  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta.  or  purclutse  land  In  one 
of  these  districts  and  hunk  ft 
profit .from*  10.00  to  $12.00 
un  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  $10.00  an  acre  lias  recently 
changed  hands  at  $25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  In  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  In  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
liomes  for  millions. 

A daptublc  soil. healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers’  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  "Lost  Best  West,”  liow  to  reach  the 
country  and  other  particulars,  write  to 
Bup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Maple  ”  Evaporators 


0*r  “Maple  Evaporator”  Is  the  moitt  tlurablo  and  mo*t 
economical  on  (he  market,  only  selected  material*  being 
used  in  its  const  ruction.  Heavy  cast -Iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  roiled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans* 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hu  ml  reds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  lino  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list* 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Lines?  11  le 
Fa. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Wa  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
depo.it,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
FAY  A  'CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  da;., 
nil  MfIT  RIIV  a  bicycle  or  ap air 
UUnUI  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  tiny  price  until  yoa  receive  oar  Ute.t 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

is  all  It  will  cost  yoa  to 
write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
roturn  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIKES,  Coaster  -  Drake  rear 
wheels,  letups,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Gy  do  Vo.  Dept  oso  Chicago 


ONE  CENT 


WATER  WITH  WATEF 

Gives  you  "running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  *ve  will  install  a 
C  flQTCD  High  Qll|  and  guarantee 
lUOl  kll  Duty  IIAItI  to  put  it  in  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance,  fcirst  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us.  Power  Specialty  Co. 

til  Broadway,  New  York  j 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  lreo.  Scud  rough 
sketch  for  freo  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLER,  Patent  Att’ys 

Establish--*!  16  Years 

990  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


fipiiu  a  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
a n  <1  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  lint  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  hut  you  can  stop  their 

ewith  “  Ftima  Carbon  Bisulphide  dfe3 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MISMANAGEMENT  OF  A  COW. 

My  high-bred  Jersey  cow  calved  De¬ 
cember  22,  1909,  giving  17  quarts  of  milk, 
and  being  -approximately  eight  years  old. 
She  was  not  bred  until  December  31,  1910 ; 
dried  off  and  sent  out  to  superior  pas¬ 
ture  June  1.  She  calved  again  October  6, 
giving  10  to  14  quarts.  Calf  was  allowed 
to  suckle  for  several  weeks  at  the  night 
milking  time.  We  found  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  given  in  the  morning  was  falling 
lower  quite  gradually  but  supposed  the 
calf  was  getting  “the  lion's  share”  when 
suckling  at  night.  Upon  disposing  of  the 
calf  it  was  found  that  by  very  careful  milk¬ 
ing  and  weighing  the  milk  she  is  giving  at 
this  time  but  a  little  more  than  five  quarts. 
She  has  had  plenty  of  hay  and  four  quarts 
of  bran  and  two  of  middlings  daily,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  drinks 
about  80  pounds  of  water  daily,  usually 
at  one  time,  refusing  water  beyond  a  couple 
of  quarts  in  the  morning  generally.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  her?  She  has 
always  dropped  bull  calves,  so  that  I  fear 
I  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  heifer  from 
her.  Would  I  better  beef  her,  and  if  so 
would  you  advise  as  to  feed  and  quantity? 

New  York.  w.  a.  t. 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  this  cow.  The  wonder 
is  that  she  will  give  any  milk  at  all 
after  several  weeks  of  such  management. 
She  has  not  been  properly  fed  for  a 
cow  in  full  flow  of  milk.  “Plenty  of 
hay’’  is  indefinite.  If  it  meant  prop¬ 
erly  harvested  clover  or  Alfalfa,  the 
case  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  if  it 
meant  late-cut  Timothy,  one  can  readily 
see  that  the  cow  was  getting  only  a  fair 
ration  for  a  dry  cow.  Then  that  method 
of  letting  the  calf  suck  for  several  weeks 
at  night,  and  trying  to  get  the  milk  by 
hand  in  the  morning  is  about  the  worst 
I  ever  heard  of  in  the  way  of  cow  mis¬ 
management.  It  is  nature  for  the  cow 
to  feed  her  calf,  and  it  is  against  nature 
for  her  to  feed  men.  But  the  cow’s 
memory  is  not  strong,  and  she  learns 
to  forget  the  calf  and  yield  her  milk 
to  man,  provided  the  man  wins  her  con¬ 
fidence  and  keeps  her  nerves  at  ease. 
But  the  cow  can  remember  over  night, 
and  after  the  calf  has  sucked  at  night 
she  will  remember  him  in  the  morning. 
So  when  the  man  tries  to  get  her  milk 
she  becomes  uneasy,  her  nerves  are  dis¬ 
turbed  and  she  “holds  up  her  milk.” 
This  will  cause  less  secretion  of  the 
milk  glands  at  the  next  time  they  are 
called  upon  to  act,  and  the  cow  goes 
dry  if  the  method  is  followed  up.  The 
time  it  will  take  to  accomplish  this  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  natural  persistency  of 
the  cow  to  give  milk. 

Here  we  do  not  like  to  let  the  calf 
suck  at  all.  After  birth  the  cow  is 
allowed  to  lick  the  calf  dry,  when  it  is 
removed  to  a  warm  dry  pen  and  the 
navel  cord  washed  with  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant.  Then  the  cow’s  udder  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  pressure  by  drawing  a  little 
milk  from  each  teat,  and  this  milk  is 
reduced  with  a  little  warm  water  and 
fed  to  the  calf.  At  this  time  the  calf 
will  learn  to  drink  nearly  as  readily  as 
he  will  learn  to  suck.  My  reason  for 
not  milking  the  cow  dry  at  first  is  that 
the  danger  of  milk  fever  is  greatly 
lessened  if  the  udder  is  kept  fairly  well 
distended  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days.  Now  about  feeding  a  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk.  Here  are  some  rations 
that  were  fed  to  Jersey  cows  while  on 
test  to  produce  the  greatest  profit  above 
cost  of  feed  in  a  given  time : 

Twenty-three  pounds  Alfalfa  hay,  15 
pounds  corn  silage,  five  pounds  corn 
meal,  three  pounds  bran,  three  pounds 
ground  oats,  1J4  pound  oil  meal,  one 
pound  cotton-seed  meal,  three  pounds 
gluten.  On  this  ration,  with  some  slight 
changes  as  her  condition  seemed  to  war¬ 
rant,  one  cow  made  a  profit  of  $67.74 
in  120  days.  Another  cow  of  less  ca¬ 
pacity  was  fed  as  a  day’s  ration  20 
pounds  Alfalfa  hay,  10  pounds  corn  sil¬ 
age,  three  pounds  cornmeal,  2^2  pounds 
bran,  two  pounds  oil  meal,  one  pound 
cotton-seed  meal,  3lA  pounds  gluten. 
This  cow  made  a  profit  of  $45.57  in  the 
same  period.  On  a  truck  farm,  roots 
and  waste  vegetables  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  silage,  and  some  other  feeds 
could  be  changed.  But  a  cow  in  full 
flow  of  milk  ought  to  have  about  10 
pounds  of  good  grain  ration  a  day.  If 
the  cow  is  now  in  good  flesh  it  would 
probably  be  as  well  to  fatten  her,  con¬ 
sidering  her  age,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  cornmeal  to  do  this.  Begin 
by  adding  a  quart  of  meal  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  feed  and  increase  until  she  has  all 
she  will  eat  with  relish. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 
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FIGURING  ON  HOGS. 

Can  you  expect  from  10  sows  20  pigs  a 
year,  sell  pigs  twice  a  year  averaging  150 
pounds  a  pig,  and  receive  seven  cents  a 
pound  for  them?  Thus  from  10  sows  200 
pigs  at  150  pounds  equals  30.000  pounds, 
at  seven  cents  equals  $2,100.  What  i3 
the  approximate  cost  of  maintenance  and 
best  breed?.  subscriber. 

An  average  of  10  pigs  to  a  litter  is  too 
high ;  six  or  seven  being  more  reason¬ 
able,  especially  if  two  litters  per  year 
be  attempted.  Only  mature  sows  should 
be  used  to  produce  two  litters  per  year, 
and  the  pigs  must  be  weaned  in  about 
seven  weeks  and  the  sow  bred  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
both  sows  and  pigs  are  to  get  plenty  of 
suitable  feed,  and  that  the  pigs  are  to  be 
started  on  feed  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
will  be  no  trouble  to  make  six-months 
pigs  weigh  150  pounds,  but  seven  cents 
per  pound  is  too  high,  as  in  most  hog 
markets  at  present  hogs  net  the  farmer 
about  six  cents.  “Subscriber”  may  esti¬ 
mate  results  as  follows:  Ten  sows  if 
they  all  produce  two  litters  per  year,  and 
they  all  live,  there  should  be  125  to  140 
pigs  each  year,  and  assuming  that  140 
pigs  live  to  maturity  and  weigh  150 
pounds  selling  for  six  cents  per  pound, 
the  gross  income  will  be  $1,260.  As  to 
cost,  if  two  litters  a  year  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  all  the  feed  must  be  bought 
for  these  sows  and  pigs  and  the  pasture 
is  limited,  there  will  be  a  feed  bill  of 
about  $2.40  per  day  or  $876  per  year  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
sows,  which,  if  they  weigh  200  pounds 
each,  will  be  $120  for  the  10,  and  $10 
for  use  of  boar,  totaling  $1,006,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  of  $254  for  the  first  year. 
This  does  not  make  any  allowance  for 
disease  or  accidents.  With  cheap  grains 
from  pasture,  skim-milk,  table  and  other 
wastes  and  a  large  part  of  the  grain 
raised  at  home  there  ought  to  be  a  neat 
profit  and  especially  after  the  first  year 
when  cost  of  sows  and  buildings  must 
be  reckoned  with.  There  is  no  best 
breed  of  hogs.  Probably  some  cross¬ 
bred  sows  mated  to  purebred  boars 
would  be  better  in  this  case  than  pure- 
breds.  w.  e.  duckvvall. 

Ohio. 


MUST  HAVE  A  SILO. 

I  must  build  a  silo  next  Summer.  I  have 
standing  nine  hemlocks  that  would  make 
probably  4,000  feet  2x4  stuff  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Your  opinion  is  desired  on  an  octa¬ 
gonal  silo,  with  cement  base  and  pit.  16 
feet  diameter  by  30  feet  high.  2x4  to  be 
planed  and  spiked  together  without  any 
filler  between  joints.  If  well  laid  and  weil 
spiked  would  it  not  answer  about  as  well 
as  a  tub?  Two  by  fours  laid  so  silo  wall 
will  be  four  inches  thick  should  protect 
from  frost  better  than  an  inch  or  two- 
inch  tub  and  would  require  no  hoops,  guying 
or  reinforcement.  Would  it  be  better*  for 
inside  facing  of  tar  or  paint?  e.  c.  r. 

New  York. 

Ans. — In  regard  to  building  the  oc¬ 
tagonal  silo  my  advice  would  be.  don't 
do  it.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  The  outward  pressure  on  the  sides 
of  a  silo,  when  filled,  is  considerable, 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  indeed 
impossible,  to  spike  the  timbers  together 
securely  enough  to  prevent  bulging  and 
pulling  apart.  If  you  wish  to  build  a 
silo  in  this  way  you  must  put  plank 
around  the  outside,  edgewise  against  the 
silo,  and  securely  spiked  together  at  the 
corners  at  intervals  of  three  to.  five  feet 
apart.  But  a  round  silo,  two  inches 
thick,  will  require  less  than  half  the 
lumber,  will  be  easier  to  build  and  will 
preserve  the  silage  better.  There  would 
be  very  little  difference  in  the  freezing, 
and  when  cracks  appear,  as  they  are  sure 
to  do  when  the  silo  dries  out  after  being 
emptied,  the  round  tub  can  be  tightened. 
Freezing  of  silage  to  the  sides  can  us¬ 
ually  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  silage 
a  few  inches  lower  around  the  edge.  It 
is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  the  silo 
sheltered  from  the  direct  force  of  west 
and  north  winds.  Do  not  paint  or  tar 
the  inside  of  the  silo.  It  will  hasten 
rather  than  retard  the  process  of  decay. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  32,  which  is  free 
for  the  asking  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
D.  G,  is  worth  reading  by  one  who  in¬ 
tends  to  build  a  silo.  Unless  one  has  a 
very  large  dairy  a  silo  12  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  is  plenty  large  enough,  and  15 
feet  is  about  the  limit.  Lf  more  capacity 
is  needed  either  increase  the  height  or 
build  two  silos.  c.  l.  m. 


Heaves. 

I  have  a  horse  18  or  20  years  old,  which 
has  had  a  cough  for  a  year  or  more ;  have 
doctored  for  one  thing  and  another  but 
found  no  relief  except  when  doctoring  for 
glanders.  He  seems  to  grow  worse  of  late; 
he  coughs  more  when  I  feed  dry  grain.  He 
seems  to  have  some  small  swellings  grow¬ 
ing  on  his  windpipe ;  he  is  full  of  wind 
when  driving  on  the  road  and  when  he 
coughs.  He  eats  well,  feeds  well,  but  does 
not  gain  in  flesh  as  he  should.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  him?  s.  w. 

Maine. 

Wet  all  food,  do  not  feed  any  bulky  food 
at  noon  or  work  horse  soon  after  a  meal, 
feed  oat  straw  in  preference  to  hay  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  let  him  live  on  grass  in  Summer. 
Night  and  morning  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  after  giving  a 
few  smaller  preliminary  doses.  Where 
glanders  is  suspected  the  matter  should  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  State  Veterinarian. 
There  is  a  heavy  penalty  for  hiding  a  case 
of  glanders.  The  disease  is  incurable,  ter¬ 
ribly  contagious  and  requires  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  according  to  law.  Glan¬ 
ders  also  is  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man.  a.  s.  a. 

Lame  Dog. 

I  have  a  Scotch  collie  dog  about  one 
year  old.  He  has  lost  his  appetite,  and 
eats  only  about  one  good  meal  a  day.  One 
day  I  bought  some  meat  for  him  and  gave 
him  a  large  piece  raw,  which  he  burled. 
He  is  very  poor  and  is  not  lively.  What 
shall  I  do  for  him  and  what  food  shall  I 
give  him?  B.  M. 

One  meal  a  day  is  enough  for  an  adult 
dog,  provided  he  is  well  and  digests  the 
food.  We  cannot  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  collie,  as  lack  of  appetite  and 
consequent  loss  of  flesh  may  come  from  any 
serious  disease.  See  that  his  bowels  are 
kept  open.  If  he  is  constipated  give  him 
a  physic  of  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk. 
As  a  tonic  give  twice  daily  20  drops  of 
elixir  of  calisaya,  iron  and  strychnine  in  a 
little  water.  Emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil 
given  once  or  twice  daily  In  tablespoonful 
doses  might  help.  It  would  be  best,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  an  examination  made  by  the 
local  graduate  veterinarian.  He  may  find 
that  a  tapeworm  is  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  a.  s.  A. 

Throat  Disease  in  Horse. 

My  horse  has  a  cough ;  has  had  it  for 
about  three  years.  She  gets  it  in  the  Fall 
and  has  it  till  Spring.  It  seems  to  hurt  her 
to  swallow  food  if  she  is  eating.  When  I 
ride  her  she  seems  to  cough  more  than  at 
other  times  and  very  nearly  chokes.  I  am 
feeding  dry  feed,  cane  and  grass.  The 
horse  has  a  running  at  the  nose.  She  is  a 
fine  animal.  I  have  had  some  tell  me  it 
was  cotton-seed  meal  that  caused  this  cough. 

I  fed  her  on  this  about  18  months  ago,  and 
have  not  fed  her  any  since.  Have  had 
others  tell  mo  it  was  good  to  feed  horses ; 
some  say  it  will  make  them  go  blind.  If  It 
is  good  to  feed  horses,  how  much  can  I 
feed  per  day?  j.  b. 

We  suspect  that  the  glands  of  the  throat 
are  enlarged  or  it  may  be  that  there  is  a 
tumor  far  back  in  the  nostril,  and  that  it 
drops  into  the  throat,  causing  cough.  Wet 
all  food.  Do  not  feed  any  bulky  food  at 
noon  or  work  the  horse  soon  after  a  meal. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  throat  from  ear  to 
ear  and  blister  once  a  month  with  cerate  of 
cantharldes.  Dissolve  a  dram  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  the  water  night  and  morning  for 
five  consecutive  days  a  week  for  several 
weeks.  The  trouble  may  not  prove  curable, 
but  lf  a  tumor  is  present  it  could  be  re¬ 
moved  by  operation.  The  teeth  also  should 
be  looked  to  by  an  expert.  Cotton-seed 
meal  may  be  fed  for  a  part  of  the  ration 
for  a  horse.  He  may  take  up  to  a  pound 
or  so  a  day.  a.  s.  a. 
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Pails 

Keep  Your  Animals 
In  Proper  Condition 

The  only  way  you  can  save  feed  and 
increase  the  producing  powers  of 
your  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  is 
by  perfecting  their  digestion  and 
purifying  their  blood.  Don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  using  an  old  style  “All-in. 

One”  conditioner.  Use 

Fairfield’s 

an  individual  preparation  for  each  kind 
of  animal.  Blood  Tonic  for  horses  only. 

Milk  Producer  for  cattle  only.  Egg 
Producer  for  Poultry  only.  Blood  Tonic 
for  hogs  only.  Each  preparation  is 
scientifically  compounded  to 
meet  the  individual  require¬ 
ments  of  each  kind  of  animal. 

These  $1.00  Books  FREE.  Thein- 
forinatlon  contained  in  these 
books  is  valuable  to 
..every  farmer— FKEE  lf 
’] you  send  name  of  dealer. 

FAIRFIELD  MFC.  CO. 


505  8.  Delaware  Are, 


Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 


I  Dealers  write 
|  —  good  prop¬ 
osition — 
easy  sales 


f  ‘NEW  MODERN”  Watering  Basing 

All  dairymen  say  that  cows 
supplied  with  fresh  water 
give  5  to  10  |»er  cent  more 
milk.  Therefore  our  watering 
device  (Ban  ins,  I*Ij>e  Line  and 
Float  Tank) 

Is  a  Profitable 
Investment 

Made  of  cast  iron,  with  round 
corners  and  smoothed  bottom, 
Galvanized  Iron  Cover.  Thoroughly  coated. 

Our  “New  Modern”  Swing  Stanchion,  with  our 
watering  device,  is  the  most  up-to-date  outfit  on 
the  market.  WHITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

GLOR  BROS.  &  WILLIS  MFG.  CO. 
lOO  main  Street,  .  .  Attica,  1)1. 

" Everything  for  the  Barn” 


J 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping:  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ami 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  ami 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  ItW’Seai 
for  particulare  and  ask  forcircnlat-  J. 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Kata  via.  Ill. 


How  to  Keep 
Dirt  Out  of  Milk 

r  This  pail  keeps  out  tiled  irt,  hairS 

and  filth  that  get  in  at  rnilk- 
riugtime.  Strong.patterned 
'right,  easy  to  wash.  We  ' 

'  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

l  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy-  , 

Amen.  Price  $2.50.  Sent  direct® 

\on  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not  r 
cYouikI  at  your  dealer’s. 

mSTER.LAC  COMPANY' 

5  Merchants  Row, 

Y  N.  Boston,  Mass. 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 


A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ba.nbb°rVg0e7Sn.  y. 
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WOOL  GROWERS  AND  TARIFF  BOARD. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
grievous  wrong  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  is  going  to  work  on  the  farmer 
sheep  raisers  of  the  country.  The  re¬ 
port  purports  to  have  found  that  there 
is  an  average  of  63  cents  clear  profit  on 
each  fleece.  Granting  that  is  true,  when 
it  is  recalled  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  studied  by  the  Board  agents  were 
sheep  grazing  upon  Government  land 
for  which  very  little  or  nothing  was 
paid,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “average 
cost”  is  no  indication  as  to  what  wool 
costs  on  the  farms  of  the  country, 
against  which  there  is  an  annual  interest 
and  tax  charge  of  $2  to  $6  an  acre.  I 
was  over  the  western  country  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  myself,  and  know  that  men 
who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  much 
free  range  or  ridiculously  low  cost  Gov¬ 
ernment  range  are  being  forced  out  of 
the  business.  h.  p.  miller. 

Secretary  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  and 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS  ARE  COMING. 

The  specialists  have  for  a  long  time  eon- 
tended  that  there  could  not  be  a  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
milk  and  beef  from  the  same  animal,  but 
we  have  been  doing  it  right  along,  and 
since  the  organization  of  the  Dairy  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  last  year,  some 
of  the  leading  agricultural  societies  have 
provided  a  class  for  them  at  their  fairs. 
Vermont  (your  so-called  Bashful  State)  led 
off  in  1910.  and  this  year  New  York  opened 
a  class  for  them,  and  they  made  a  very 
meritorious  exhibition  at  Syracuse.  They 
were  very  much  adjnired  by  the  ringside 
farmers,  many  of  them  expressing  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  own  some  o£  that  kind  of 
cattle  in  the  near  future.  At  the  Vermont 
State  Fair  at  White  River  .Junction  they 
were  out  in  still  greater  numbers,  and  the 
society  offered  prizes  for  the  three  cows 
making  the  best  butter  record  during  the 
two  middle  days  of  the  fair,  open  to  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Short  horns  only.  Of  the  numer¬ 
ous  entries  made  only  three  teams  lined  up 
for  the  fray,  two  trios  of  Jerseys  and  one 
of  Short-horns.  One  of  the  Jersey  teams 
was  owned  by  II.  M.  Tucker,  of  Maine,  and 
was  composed  of  the  three  cows.  Belle’s 
Golden  Girl,  Maxime’s  Golden  Girl  and 
Rosette’s  Miss  Golden.  The  other  Jersey 
herd  was  owned  by  F.  F.  Dow,  of  Vermont, 
and  included  the  cows  Lady  Eminent  But¬ 
tercup,  Wardner’s  Crown  and  La  Chasse’s 
Belle.  The  Short-horns  were  Doris  Clay, 
Nancy  Lee  2d,  and  Red  Rose  of  RIchbarons, 
owned  by  May  &  Otis,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  The  contest  was  carefully  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hills,  of 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Burlington.  Vt. 
The  following  summary  of  the  contest 
shows  that  the  Short-horns  were  very  de¬ 
cidedly  the  winners.  Although  the  Jerseys 
were  defeated  they  were  so  good  a  lot  that 
almost  any  farmer  would  feel  proud  to  have 
them  in  his  barn.  The  relative  positions 
of  the  teams  are  as  follows: 

SHORT-HORNS. 

Owned  by  May  &  Otis. 


Doris  Clay  .  4.359 

Rod  Rose  .  4.043 

Nancy  Lee  2d  .  3.291 


Total  . 11.693 

JERSETS. 

Owned  by  II.  M.  Tucker. 

Belle’s  Golden  Girl .  3.026 

Maxime’s  Golden  Girl .  3.328 

Rosette’s  Miss  Golden  .  3.6 


Total  .  9.954 

JERSEYS. 

Owned  by  F.  F.  Dow. 

Lady  Eminent  Buttercup .  4.32 

Wardner’s  Crown  .  2.368 

La  Chasse’s  Belle  . 2.49 


Total  . .  9.178 


The  Breeders’  Gazette  in  its  report  of 
the  International  Show,  in  speaking  of  the 
dairy  Rhort-horns  that  were  exhibited  there 
said  this  division  was  eagerly  sought  out 
by  the  visitors  and  commanded  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  there  were  cows  there 
that  would  easily  give  60  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  under  favorable  conditions  when  at 
home.  At  the  London  Dairy  Show  again 
this  year  the  championship  for  the  best 
dairy  cow  in  the  show  was  won  by  a  Short¬ 
horn.  Charlotte  B.,  owned  by  W.  W. 
Knapp,  of  Michigan,  gave  in  io  months 
13,793.3  pounds  of  milk,  675.08  pounds  of 
butter,  85  per  cent  fat,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month  was  giving  30  pounds  of 
Mink  per  day,  which  will  total  close  to 
IbfOOO  pounds  of  milk  for  the  year,  and 
they  are  surely  breeding  on.  for  her  three- 
year-old  daughter  has  given  over  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  With  the  records 
the  dairy  Short-horn^  are  making  they  will 
soon  have  to  be  classed  with  the  other 
great  dairy  breeds.  Yon  can’t  keep  them 
out.  A.  H.  PRINCE. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  reason  T  breed  Chester  White 
swine  Is,  first.  I  prefer  white  hogs.  They 
look  better  than  black  or  black  and  white 
hogs  when  dressed.  My  hogs  are  very  quiet 
and  a  low  fence  will  hold  them.  They  fat¬ 
ten  very  quickly,  so  give  quick  returns  for 
their  feed.  The  type  I  breed  is  the  quick 
maturing  kind,  with  good  shoulders,  hams 
and  full  arched  backs.  They  are  good  moth¬ 
ers  and  have  good  sized  Jitters. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y.  c.  henry  pease. 


SHALL  IT  BE  JERSEY  OR  HOLSTEIN? 

Having  persuaded  my  father  to  build  a 
silo  last  Fall,  and  a  modern  and  sanitary 
barn,  just  completed.  I  am  now  thinking 
of  buying  10  or  15  yearling  heifers  of 
either  the  Jersey  or  Holstein  breed.  When 
I  told  my  father  of  my  plan  and  asked 
him  for  advice  he  told  me  to  ask  some  one 
who  knew.  Wishing  to  sell  butter  fat  and 
use  skim-milk  for  calves,  and  as  many  pigs 
as  I  can  profitably  raise  on  the  milk,  to 
be  fattened  with  corn  raised  on  place  or 
purchased,  which  breed  will  net  me  the 
larger  profit,  Ilolsteins  or  Jerseys?  The 
bull  calves,  if  Jerseys,  to  be  vealed,  the 
Ilolsteins  to  be  fed  out  at  two  years  old. 
My  farm  consists  of  80  acres  (all  under 
cultivation)  and  have  use  of  40  acres  on 
my  father’s  farm,  together  with  65  acres 
of  Blue  grass  pasture  at  so  much  per  acre 
rental.  Not  purchasing  any  feed  except, 
perchance,  a  bad  year,  how  many  bead 
can  I  keep  of  Jerseys,  all  heifer  calves,  to 
be  raised  to  three  years  and  bulls  vealed? 
Of  Ilolsteins,  heifers  same,  bulls  raised  to 
two  years?  With  that  determined  upon 
would  I  better  buy  just  weaned  calves  or 
yearlings  or  heifers  just  about  to  freshen? 
Either  age  must  be  registered  and  of  a 
good  milking  strain. 

I  am  now  putting  all  my  earnings  on 
the  farm  in  way  of  improvement  and  up¬ 
building  of  the  soil,  etc.,  therefore  I  will 
not  have  the  ready  cash  to  buy  Jerseys 
or  Ilolsteins.  Will  it  bo  practical,  wise 
and  beneficial  for  me  to  borrow  sufficient 
capital  at  seven  per  cent  annually  for  re¬ 
quired  outlay?  My  silo  holds  7(>  tons 
(12x32).  I  piled  it  with  good  corn  and 
am  now  feeding  the  silage  to  a  bunch  pf 
steers  at  rate  of  35  pounds  daily,  one 
feeding,  nothing  else  except  pretty  fair 
pasture.  Would  I  bettor  make  two  feed¬ 
ings  daily  of  the  35  pounds?  The  silage 
is  yet  hot  and  steaming  (filled  September). 
Will  it  remain  sufficiently  warm  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  this  Winter?  I  have  corn 
fodder,  Timothy  and  clover  hay  and  cow 
peas  to  feed  to  my  dairy  bunch  when 
purchased  in  January  or  next  Spring  as 
1  Bke.  b.  h.  e. 

(’lark  Co..  Ill. 


DELAINE  SHEEP  IN  MISSOURI. 

I  presume  land  is  as  high  here  as  in 
New  York,  and  possibly  as  good.  The  best 
general  purpose  sheep  would  seem  to  be  the 
one  that  makes  the  best  fleece  and  still 
has  a  good  carcass  that  is  first  class  as 
mutton.  The  Delaine  here  shears  twice  as 
much  wool  as  the  Shropshire,  or  twice  as 
much  as  they  do  in  New  York,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  keep  two  sheep  to  get  what 
ought  to  grow  on  one.  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  raising  sheep  is  to  get  the  wool  and 
secondary  the  carcass.  I  do  not  see  why 
anyone  would  keep  coarse  wool  sheep  as  a 
profitable  investment  when  more  money  can 
he  had  in  breeding  fine  wools,  and  you 
have  a  good  mutton  sheep  beside,  not  so 
large  hut  a  healthier  sheep.  I  have  no 
sheep  to  soil  now.  but  sav  that  last  clip 
11911)  yearling  iambs  sheared  over  20 
pounds  and  grown  ewes  sheared  as  high  as 
23  pounds.  Others  sheared  as  high  as  18 
pounds  and  raised  two  lambs.  Rams 
sheared  16  to  30  pounds  and  over.  The 
mutton  feature  is  a  good  thing,  hut  take 
the  average  cross-bred  sheep  here,  they  are 
very  little  if  any  larger  than  the  Delaine, 
although  they  look  larger  with  the  wool  on. 
I  admit  if  a  bruodor  is  aftor  mutton  as 
a  first  objoot.  ho  ran  #ct  a  larger  carcass 
in  a  good  class  of  long  wools  but  would 
do  better  to  get  a  larger,  healthier  sheep 
than  the  Shropshire.  I  get  from  one  to 
two  cents  less  for  my  woo]  than  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  folk,  but  I  ean  stand  twice  that  much 
cut  and  thou  come  out  ahead.  Three  years 
ago  our  flock  averaged  16  pounds  to  fleece 
and  brought  over  $4.  Two  years  ago  the 
average  was  14  pounds,  in  1911  the  average 
was  15  nonnds.  We  have  a  fine  sheep 
country  and  good  sheep,  and  if  Congress 
gets  sane  and  gives  the  sheep  grower  a  fair 
show  the  industry  will  he  a  great  thing  to 
the  western  farmer.  The  Delaine  and  Me¬ 
rino  folks  ean  make  some  money  from  20- 
cent  wool  on  land  worth  $100  per  acre. 

Grundy  Co.,  Mo.  geo.  w.  frey. 


“ASK  THE  COW.” 

Which  of  the  rations  given  below  do  you 
think  the  most  desirable  at  the  price? 

No.  1 .  Two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  six 
pounds  dried  brewers’  grains. 

No.  2  is  a  mixture  of  the  following,  the 
proportions  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  contain  at  least  24  per  cent 
protein  and  seven  per  cent  fat  and  not 
over  nine  per  cent  fiber:  Distillers’  dried 
grains;  choice  cottonseed  meal,  O.  P.  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  white  wheat  middlings.  Winter 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal,  dried  brewers’, 
grains,  barley,  malt  sprouts,  a  small  per 
cent  of  salt  “and  nothing  else.” 

The  roughage  we  are  giving  is  30  pounds 

good  silago  and  about  five  pounds  cut  fod¬ 
der.  Our  cows  are  only  averaging  about 
i  Vi  quarts  per  day  now,  ns  most  of  them 
are  going  dry.  Mixture  No.  2  seems  to 
lie  relished  most  by  the  cows.  No.  1 
costs  $29  per  ton  or  less  and  No.  2  $31  25 
plus  frieght  from  Ohio.  a.  h.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Mixture  No.  1  not  only  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  lower  in  price,  hut  also  con¬ 
tains  considerably  more  crude  protein,  and 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  economical 
feed  to  buy.  But  you  say  that  No.  2  is 
relished  better  by  the  cows,  and  without 
a  doubt  palatability  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  value  of  feed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  salt  may  in  part  he  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  extra  relish  shown  for 
No.  2.  This  you  can  certainly  provide  for 
much  less  than  $31.25  per  ton,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  ton  of  the  mixture  contains 
a  ronxiderrrble  quantity  of  salt.  There  may 
he  some  advantage  in  having  so  many  kinds 
of  grain,  but  I  hardly  think  it  sufficient 
to  offset  the  difference  in  price.  When 
asked  a  question  in  regard  to  feeding  Prof. 
Roberts  of  Cornell  frequently  replied  “Ask 
the  cow.”  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  to 
your  advantage  to  do  so.  for  there  is  no 
higher  authority  on  dairy  feeds  than  the 
cow  herself.  Take  two  cows  in  about  the 
same  period  of  lactation  and  to  one  of 
them  feed  No.  1.  and  to  the  other  No.  2  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  then  change  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  watch  the  results 
at  the  pail.  Of  course.  '  manufacturers  of 
compounded  feeds  make  great  claims  for  their 
mixtures,  but  generally  you  have  to  pay 
a  liberal  price  for  the  mixing.  c.  L.  m. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Learn 

about  the 

Guernsey 

Cow 


Story 
is  one  of 


dale  Herd  of 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

Oakland  Farm  Holsteins 

Young  Bulls  for  $50,  $75  and  $100,  and  some  at 
higher  figures— ail  of  Oakland  quality,  and  every¬ 
one  guaranteed  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Our  sires 
aro  the  best  wo  could  select,  and  are  of  national 
reputation,  while  our  females  are  of  equal  merit. 
At  our  prices  a  registered  bull  is  cheaper  for  you 
than  any  other:  you  cannotafford  to  get  along  with 
a  grade.  T.  A  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N  Y. 
(40  minutes  from  Syracuse  on  R.  S.  &  E.  Trolley.) 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world 
at  farmers’  prices.  Fine  individuals,  nicely 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


I 


I 


READY  FOR  SERVICE-®®®^ 

PE  KOI,  4tij,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  ] 910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVER.PALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


Young 


...we  have  a  few... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THAT  aRE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLST EIN-FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

White  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

I VOODCREST  FARM 

RIFTOISI ,  /V.  V. 


LAUREL  FARM 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Richly  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bull 

Dam’s  test,  573  lbs.  12  oz.  butter  in  one  year. 

Also  Other  Young  Things 

- ADDRESS - 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ^Al  F-kegistered  jerseys— cows, 

run  CALL  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  BULLS; 
large  selection;  blue  ribbon  winners;  won  in  butter 
contests.  Come  and  see  them.  Full  Dartieulars  of 
DAVID  WALLACE,  Supt.  Rumsonhili  Farm,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down^oT’e."”1!^’” 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  B..  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  I’a. 

Milk  Prnfllirprv  lor  New  York  City  market 
man  riUUUOCIi  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
tiie  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


E  E 


] 


Snowcroft  Hampshire  Downs 

Never  overfitted ;  always  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
All  shipments  guaranteed  as  described.  Inquire 

DR.  S.  F.  SNOW.  713  University  Block,  SYRACUSE,  H.  Y. 


HORSES 


The  Most  Economical  Production  of  the 


Hifjliest  Class  of  Dairy  Products,  excell¬ 
ing  in  Natural  Color  and  Good  Flavor. 

r The  Pan  American  Dairy  Breed  Test, 
-I  The  Iowa  Dairy  Cow  Contest, 

WON  Inpartlal  Experiment  Station  Trials. 

The  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  to  establish 
an  Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years 
Records  with  Public  Supervision. 

An  average  of  over  1200  official  years  recorfls  show  : 

8070  lbs.  Milk  4  IO  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.08 

Pall  information  regard! n?  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

MW'*  HOLSTEINS 


FORTY 
Stallions 
and  Mares 

i  Belgians  & 

Percherons 

Will  Arrive 
at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Dec.  21  or  22 

They  are  an  extra  fino  lot,  and  will  he 
SOLD  BY  AUCTION  between  the 

1st  and  15th  of  JANUARY,  1912 

Everyone  that  wants  to  improvo  his  stock  and  be 
up  to  date  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

COL  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Newark,  Ohio 

Percheron  and  Beloinn  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Rome  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  ()., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


w 


ANTED — One  Blnck  Shetland  Pony,  foaled  fall  of  1909;  38  Inch 
high.  Address  Michiua.v,  care  of  Rusal  Nkw-Yorkkb. 


Doss  and  Porrots 


COLLIE  PUPS“,Fromimporte<lstock-  ^'n,,,a*es 


nip.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FFRRFT<S  SALE — Choice  stock.  Order  at  once 

l  liiiiliO  while  the  supply  lasts.  Prices— $3.50 
per  single  male,  $4.50  per  single  female,  Send 
orders  to  KEEFER  BROTHERS,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


L 


CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

nilRflPQ  THK  BIG-  beep  fellows 

UUHUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer,  Pa. 

0  1  P  PDAR  PlfiQ-BEST  we  have  ever 
ililli  DUHn  nuo  raised.  Six  weeks  old, 
$9.00.  Registered.  $10.00.  MAPLE  GLEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Mills  Eton,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES  — The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  ami  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

COD  CHI  Chester  White  Boars,  weight 

lUn  OHLC  235  lbs.  each.  These  young  Boars 
are  sired  by  Sunny  .lira.  No.  15025.  the  greatest 
Chester  White  sire  of  to-day.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual.  Price  $25.00  each,  if  ordered  at  once. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 
C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mur.,  Chazy,  New  York. 

n  I  p  »e  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY- A  ng.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
Ui  It  u.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.1 . 


O.I.C. 


Service  boars  with  grandparents;  bred  by 
the  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  S20. 

C  B.  Smilli  8  Son,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 


I  i, 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  I'J'.  "■'» 


Prize  Herd 


in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pmnrictor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

RIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Dnroe  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PENNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Ean  nett  slxirg,  Pennsylvania. 

FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  ami  Summer  PTGS  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Dr.  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 

KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON.  -  PENN  YAN.  N.  Y 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Our  farrowing  record  for  1911,  just  tabulated, 
gives  the  following  averages: 

High  wood  Oohmibiaa  farrowed  averaged  J6.4  to  litter. 
Highwood  Kzitta  “  “  io.3  “  “ 

High  wood  Mistresses  “  “  10.2  “  “ 

Highwood  Starlights  “  “  10.4  “  “ 

Highwood  Belles  “  «  g.g  «  « 

Highwood  Jewells  “  “  12’*  <•  “ 

This  includes  all  litters— gilts  ns  well  as  matured 
sows.  Twenty  Service  Boars  and  sixty  Bred  Sows 
for  sale.  Our  mature  animals  weigh  fiOO  to  850  lbs. 
H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARP  ENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Sheldoncroft  Berkshires 

We  offer  a  son  of  BKRRYTON  DUKE  JR., 
farrowed  March  7.  1910.  Sure  breeder  and 
first  class.  Price  S50.  Also  Hoar  Pigs  from 
this  sire. 

CHAS.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES 

JOHN  LEACH,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS“Iv""t,S‘erst 

weeks  old,  $9.00.  Registered,  S10.00.  MAPLE 
GLEN  POULTRY  FARM  Milleuton,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Suppose  you  have  30  common  cows  each  giving  3.000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and  introduce  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  in  2  years  you’ll  be  milking  grades  yield¬ 
ing  4,500  ibs.  In  5  years  you’ll  have  0,000  lb.  cows, 
and  will  need  to  keep  only  15  cows  for  the  same  amount  of 
milk.  In  10  years  you’ll  have  8.000  to  9,000  lb.  cows,  and  a 
ten-caw  herd  will  produce  as  mucb  milk  as  your  30  cows  do  now. 
Quite  a  saving  just  in  labor,  feed  and  equipment. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Purchased  Grain  with  Home-Grown  Fodder. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  my  cows 
most  profitably?  I  have  roughage  on  the 
farm  to  feed  her  daily  as  follows :  30 
pounds  silage  from  well-eared  corn ;  five 
pounds  cow-pea  hay  ;  five  pounds  corn  stover. 
For  grain  would  like  to  use  mostly  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  corn  and  cob  meal.  I  can 
buy  dried  brewers’  grains  at  $26,  and  bran 
at  $30  per  ton.  Would  it  pay  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  either  of  these?  J.  F.  M. 

.  Virginia. 

I  would  advise  you  to  purchase  dried 
brewers’  grains  to  feed  in  combination  with 
your  other  feeds  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  for  a  balanced  ration  : 


Digestible 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carb 

matter 

tein 

&  fat 

30  lbs.  silage . 

6.30 

.27 

3.87 

5  lbs.  cow-pea  hay. 

4.5 

.533 

2.083 

5  lbs.  corn  stover. 

3.00 

.085 

1.72 

1  lb.  cotton-seed  meal 
4  lbs.  corn  and  cob 

.92 

.372 

.444 

meal  . 

5  lbs.  dried  brewers’ 

3.4 

.176 

2.66 

grains  . 

4.60 

1.040 

2.190 

22.72 

2.476 

12.967 

Nutritive  ratio  1 :5.2. 


If  you  prefer  you  can  change  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  six 
pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  and  three  or 

four  pounds  dried  brewers’  grains.  The 
figures  given  do  not  show  quite  enough 

dry  matter  for  a  standard  ration,  but  this 
must  always  be  regulated  by  the  feeder  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow.  c.  s.  G. 

Ration  for  Cows  and  Pigs. 

Would  you  figure  a  balanced  ration  from 
the  following  feed  stuffs?  Corn  fodder  in 
stalks,  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats, 

and  turnips.  These  I  have.  Turnips  have 

been  frozen.  I  wish  to  buy  cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  as  you 
advise.  I  expect  later  in  Winter  to  buy 
dried  beet  pulp.  Are  frozen  turnips  in¬ 
jurious  to  cattle?  Ration  is  for  milch  cows, 
also  for  pigs.  J.  w.  M. 

Ohio. 

Digestible 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carb 

matter 

tein 

&  fat 

20  lbs.  corn  stover.  11.60 

.50 

7.46 

(cut  or  shredded l 

6  lbs.  corn  or  cob 

meal  .  5.10 

.264 

3.99 

2  lbs.  ground  oats.  .  1.78 

.184 

1.136 

3  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal .  2.76 

1.116 

1.332 

2  lbs.  oil  meal.  . .  .  1.80 

.564 

-  .928 

23.04 

2.628 

14.846 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :5.6. 

The  above  formula  is 

calculated 

for  a 

1.000-pound  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and 
is  very  nearly  a  balanced  ration.  When  you 
start  'feeding  dried  beet  pulp  I  would  omit 
one  pound  of  oil  meal,  one  pound  of  ground 
oats  and  two  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal, 
adding  four  or  five  pounds  dried  beet  pulp 
per  day  for  each  cow.  For  an  economical 
ration  in  which  you  intend  to  use  dried 
beet  pulp  you  should  have  either  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  to  furnish  the  protein  that 
is  lacking  in  the  beet  pulp,  and  which  must 
be  furnished  from  some  source  in  order  to 
make  a  properly  balanced  ration.  1  would 
not  feed  frozen  turnips  unless  the  damage 
was  very  slight. 

The  ration  for  pigs  depends  upon  their 
size,  age  and  condition.  You  should  have 
stalks,  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats, 
pumpkins,  skim-milk  or  Alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  ration 
and  then  supplement  it  with  commercial 
feeds.  Unless  you  do  this  your  pork  is 
likely  to  cost  you  too  much  to  prodiice, 
I  do  not  like  corn  and  cob  meal  for  pigs. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  cob 
removed  before  grinding.  For  young  pigs 
you  could  feed  some  ground  oats  and 
wheat  middlings,  gradually  changing  to 
cornmeal  during  the  fattening  period. 

c.  s.  G. 

Milk  Ration;  Pigs  in  Orchard. 

1.  I  am  making  butter  and  milking  three 
cows.  I  have  about  five  tons  Timothy  and 
half  that  amount  corn  stover,  no  roots. 
I  have  to  purchase  all  grain.  At  present 
I  am  feeding  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn- 
meal.  Buffalo  gluten  and  ships,  the  latter  is 
a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  bran  and 
one-third  middlings.  I  also  add  a  little  oil 
meal.  I  give  three  pounds  of  the  above 
mixture  with  three  or  four  pounds  corn 
stover  in  the  morning.  The  cows  are  then 
milked  and  watered  and  the  stable  cleaned, 
and  they  are  left  for  the  day  with  about 
eight  pounds  Timothy.  The  same  routine 
is  gone  over  in  the  evening.  Am  I  feeding 
a  proper  quantity,  and  is  the  ration  what 
you  would  call  balanced?  2.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  allow  young  pigs  into  a  three-year- 
old  orchard?  Would  they  hurt  the  trees 
when  there  will  be  rye,  clover  and  grass 
for  them?  *  a.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  ration  is  much  too  wide  for  cows 
giving  milk.  I  would  suggest  that  you  cut 
out  the  cornmeal  and  substitute  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  addition  of  one  part  distillers’ 
dried  grains  would  help  to  overcome  the 
stickiness  of  the  cotton  seed  and  gluten,  and 
make  a  still  better  balanced  ration.  If 
you  cannot  get  either  cotton-seed  meal  or 
distillers’  dried  grains  use  three  parts 
gluten  feed  to  one  of  the  ships.  Corn  is 
too  high  priced  at  present  to  feed  profitably 
to  milch  cows.  If  your  cows  are  heavy 
milkers  it  is  probable  that  you  could  in¬ 
crease  the  grain  ration  with  profit,  but  this 
is  a  matter  that  you  can  determine  better 
than  anyone  else.  2.  Do  not  allow  the  pigs 


to  run  in  the  tliree-year-old  orchard  unless 
you  protect  the  trees.  You  can  do  this  by 
driving  three  posts  in  a  triangle  around  the 
tree  and  nailing  on  boards  or  woven  wire. 
Even  then  the  pigs  may  do  damage  if  they 
root  much,  but  this  can  usually  be  prevented 
by  good  feeding,  or  rings.  C.  L.  M. 

Ration  to  -Fatten  Steers. 

1.  Please  give  balanced  feed  to  fatten 
steers,  live  weight  750  pounds.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  at  present  cotton-seed  and  cornmeal ; 
two  parts  cotton  seed,  one  part  cornmeal. 
and  good  silage;  for  roughage  good  hay  and 
cornstalks.  2.  Is  cotton-seed  a  safe  feed 
for  hogs?  K.  V.  D. 

New  York. 

1.  With  the  feeds  you  have,  the  following 
ration  will  be  about  right  for  a  750-pouud 
steer :  25  pounds  silage,  10  pounds  corn¬ 
stalks,  five  pounds  cornmeal,  three  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal.  We  assume  that  your 
hay  is  Timothy,  as  you  do  not  state  that 
it  is  clover,  so  we  have  left  it  out  of  the 
ration.  If  of  good  quality  it  may  be  sold 
to  advantage  and  other  feeds  bought  to  re¬ 
place  it.  Timothy  hay  at  present  prices  is 
an  expensive  'cattle  feed.  The  above  ration 
would  be  improved  by  substituting  two 
pounds  of  bran  for  one  pound  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  making  the  grain  part  of  it  five 
pounds  cornmeal.  two  pounds  bran,  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  In  practice  these 
amounts  of  coarse  fodder  and  grains  need 
not  be  followed  exactly.  If  you  are  an  ex¬ 
perienced  feeder  you  will  know  that  the 
tastes  and  appetites  of  the  animals  must 
always  be  taken  into  account.  2.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  not  a  safe  feed  for  hogs. 

C.  S.  M. 

Oat  Chaff  in  Ration;  Warts. 

1.  I  have  a  limited  amount  of  Timothy 
hay  and  plenty  of  cornstalks,  also  oat 
chaff.  Would  you  advise  mixing  grain  ra¬ 
tion  night  and  morning  in  oat  chaff,  wetting 
it,  the  object  being  to  save  hay?  I  bought 
brewers’  grains  and  cotton-seed  meal,  but 
could  not  get  dried  beet  pulp.  What  will 
take  place  of  beet  pulp?  2.  What  cause* 
warts  on  cow’s  teats?  This  is  a  heifer 
with  first  calf ;  warts  seem  to  come  very 
fast  after  she  had  calf.  F.  q.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  We  would  recommend  feeding  your 
grain  ration  separately  from  the  oat  chaff, 
for  cows  are  very  fond  of  this  chaff ;  there¬ 
fore  will  eat  enough  without  mixing  it 
with  grain.  Feed  all  the  Timothy  hay  and 
cut  or  shredded  cornstalks  your  cows  will 
eat.  If  you  have  no  silage  or  roots,  and 
cannot  buy  dried  beet  pulp,  you  should 
feed  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  oil  meal 
per  day  to  each  cow.  2.  Warts  are  usually 
caused  by  an  abnormal  nutrition  of  the 
skin,  determined  by  increased  energy  of 
growth  operating  upon  a  healthy  skin  ;  at 
other  times,  upon  a  weak  or  impoverished 
skin.  The  best  treatment  for  warts  is  to 
smear  them  with  sweet  oil.  pure  olive  oil. 
or  cold  pressed  castor  oil  after  each  milk¬ 
ing.  With  this  treatment  the  warts  will 
quickly  disappear.  c.  s.  g. 

Feeding  Horse  and  Hogs. 

1.  I  have  a  big  gray  horse.  What  is  the 
best  ration  for  him?  I  don't  work  him 
much,  drive  about  20  miles  twice  a  week 
to  the  city.  Horse  weighs  about  1.500, 
eight  years  old.  have  plenty  of  corn  on 
cob.  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder,  also 
bran.  The  rest  of  feed  *  I-  can  buy.  2.  I 
also  have  six  pigs.  What  is  the  best  ration 
for  them  to  keep  them  growing,  as  I  like 
to  get  them  to  market  by  Spring  as  heavy 
as  possible?  There  is  no  market,  in  this 
surrounding  community  for.  pigs  as  the  pig 
business  is  overworked  and  grain  being  high 
no  one  wants  them.  They  are  from  a  big 
Chester  White  mother  weighing  300. 

R.  F.  F. 

1.  Y'ou  can  feed  your  horse  very  well 
with  the  feeds  you  have.  Feed  him  the 
hay  .  and  corn  fodder,  too.  if  it  is.  not  musty 
or  moldy,  three  times  a  day.  not  quite  all 
he  would  eat  if  he  had  a  chance,  and  one 
to  two  quarts  of  bran  and  three  or  four 
ears  of  corn  three  times  per  day.  This 


ought  to  keep  him  in  good  condition  on  light 
work. 

2.  It  certainly  looks  like  a  tough  propo¬ 
sition  to  get  a  profit  out  of  pigs  this  Win¬ 
ter,  with  feed  almost  out  of  sight,  and 
pork  so  very  low.  Not  knowing  anything 
about  the  age  or  size  of  the  pigs  I  cannot 
guess  very  closely  as  to  the  amount  of  feed 
they  should  require.  Giye  them  as  much 
of  the  corn  on  cob  as  they  will  eat  up  clean 
three  times  a  day.  and  a  thin  slop  of  mid¬ 
dlings  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  it  is 
not  too  much  trouble  or  expense  to  get 
the  corn  ground  it  would  probably  pay,  or 
if  the  corn  is  very  dry  and  hard  it  can 
be  improved  by  soaking.  Keep  the  pigs  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  have  a  "little 
pile  of  wood  ashes  and  salt  in  a  corner 
of  the  pen  where  they  can  get  it  when  they 
wish.  A  sod  or  two,  if  you  can  get  them, 
occasionally  thrown  in  the  pen  will  furnish 
the  pigs  exercise  and  amusement,  and  help 
their  digestion.  Then  if  you  can  give  them 
good  pasture,  preferably  clover,  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready  in  the  Spring,  you  ought  to  have 
some  very  good  hogs  by  July,  and  of  course 
there  "is  a  possibility  of  a  higher  market 
by  that  time.  c.  L.  m. 


Paying  Penalty  for  Paint. — In  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  resides,  a  large  area 
of  land  is  being  sub-divided  into  lots  and 
sold  for  building  purposes.  Approaching 
this  area  a  large  field  sign  was  erected  in 
a  field  by  a  real  estate  company  and  painted 
under  their  orders  by  a  sign  painting  com¬ 
pany.  A  landscape  was  designed  and  painted 
in  striking  colors,  with  the  name  of  the  real 
estate  company  in  conspicuous  letters  at 
one  side.  The  property  on  which  the  sign 
was  erected  is  owned  by  Mr.  Keefer,  a 
white-haired  gentleman  who  installed  the 
now  extinct  horse-car  system  in  Ottawa 
many  years  ago,  and  was  leased  to  a  Mr. 
George  Farmer  for  pasture  purposes.  The 
real  estate  company  contracted  with  the 
sign  company  to  erect  it,  but  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  permission  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
the  land.  A  few  days  after  erected  two  of 
Mr.  Farmer’s  cows  died,  and  a  post-mortem 
by  Veterinary  Surgeon  Harris  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  had  died  from  lead  poisoning. 
The  veterinary  asked  if  any  paint  was 
around  the  premises,  and  on  examination 
quite  a  quantity  of  red,  green,  black  and 
white  paint  was  found  within  a  radius  of 
20  feet  of  the  sign.  He  at  once  attributed 
the  cause  of  death  to  the  paint,  a  portion 
of  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  out 
of  the  cans  when  the  painters  had  finished 
their  work,  and  a  portion  of  the  grass 
saturated  with  paint  was  produced  as  an 
exhibit.  Mr.  Farmer  took  action  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  his  cows  from  both  the 
sign  and  the  real  estate  companies,  and  on 
the  evidence  the  court  held  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  damages,  but  just  as  to  the  re¬ 
spective  responsibility  of  each  his  lord- 
ship  had  to  do  some  deep  thinking.  The 
real  estate  men,  he  held,  were  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ordering  the  sign  men  to  go 
there  without  having  first  obtained  per¬ 
mission,  but  they  did  not  want  to  be 
blamed  for  what  they  regarded  as  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  painters  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  paint  around  so  that  the  cows 
could  eat  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  sign 
company  held  that  they  were  simply  acting 
under  instructions,  that  the  real  estate 
company  knew  there  was  an  .element  .of 
danger  in  the  work,  and  had  no  business 
to  send  them  there  to  do  the  work  without 
first  notifying  the  plaintiff  so  that  he  could 
take  precautions  against  the  cows  eating 
any  grass  from  around  the  sign,  as  some 
would  naturally  fall  from  the  brush  in 
the  process  of  the  work.  .  After  a  lengthy 
legal  argument  the  court  condemned  each 
defendant  to  pay  one-lialf  of  the  amount 
claimed  for  the  loss  of  the  cows. 


On  page  1182  S.  D.  asks  for  remedy  for 
horse  tearing  blanket.  Dampen  the  blanket 
with  water,  and  then  sprinkle  well  with 
cayenne  pepper.  Try  it,  then  watch  re¬ 
sults.  c.  l.  a.  B. 

New  York. 


Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt  Roofing 

is  the  lasting  roofing-  forthisreason: 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  nat¬ 
ural  asphalt,  full  of  life  and  vigor 
that  are  put  in  and  kept  there  by 
the  oily  nature  of  this  asphalt. 
Genasco  is  made  of  this  natural 
asphalt,  and  has  all  its  permanent 
weather-resisting  qualities  which 
keep  it  lastingly  waterproof. 

Roofings  that  you  don’t  know  about 
are  risky.  Their  looks  are  apt  to  de¬ 
ceive  you.  Be  on  the  safe  side,  and  get 
Genasco  Roofings — mineral  or  smooth 
surface.  Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleetinsures  the  perfect  appli¬ 
cation  of  roofing— makes seams  water-tight  with¬ 
out  smeary  cement,  and  prevents  leaks  from 
nail-holes.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Write  us  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
-  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


t  to  users  of  SELF¬ 
CLEARING,  Flexible 

POUNDER 

.  HARROWS 

100,000  in  use.  If  deal- 
ers  don’t  keep  them  write  for  catalog  and  price.  We  pay 

the  freight.  G.  II.  Pounder,  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Win. 


and  upwards  per  day  clear  profit  oper¬ 
ating  our  new  WELL  BORING  OUTFIT. 
Particulars  for  two  i-cent  stamps.  • 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGUR  COMPANY 
1128-36  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Standard  Veterinary  Remedy 
In  Use  21  Yoars 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


JO 

hTeaves  cured" 

NEWTON’S  REMEDY  Coughs,  Distempers. 

Safe,  positive  cure  that  is  Guaranteed  for 
Heaves.  It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  A 
scientific  remedy  for  indigestion,  which  isthereal 
cause  ol  heaves.  Heaves  affect  the  lungs  only 
indirectly.  Newton’s  Remedy  drives  out  Intes¬ 
tinal  worms  and  is  an  excellent  stomach  and 
bowel  conditioner.  Book  explains  fully,  free.  $1 
per  can,  at  dealers',  or  sent  direct,  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


IN  THE  FIELD 

Making  Gf 
Money-  W2% 


if  IS 


or  in  the  Barn  Wasting  it 

Whether  your  horses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.  When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  the  cost  of  feed ,  but  also  the  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

Since  there  is  no  way  to prevetit  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.  And  for  over  35  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  It's  the  old,  reliable,  safe  remedy  that  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  horse  flesh ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry ,  lime  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
horse  owners.  You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  of — 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 


[V** 

V  t 

w 

for  emergencies.  You  never  can  tell  when  you’ll  need  it,  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes:— “I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall's  bpavin 
Cure.  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
my  horse’s  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  $25.00  at  least.” 
Mr.  J.  B.  McCullors,  Haleysville,  Ala.,  writes:— “Last  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  $65.00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  I  cured  it  and 
he  was  sold  in  March  for  $180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.”  And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Grovette,  Ark., 
writes:— “I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the 
bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  Light  work  and  careful  handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  barn.  If  the-hor.se  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take. proper  care  of  him.  I  use  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.  There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 
Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.  It  is  excellent  for 
bruises,  both  for  man  and  beast.  Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 
Thoropin  in  a  hurry.  With  over  twenty  years’  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  If  one  doubts  my 
my  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one 
leg,  Bone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.  What  I  have  done  I  can 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do.” 


Why  experiment  with  other  remedies — when  you  know  what  Kendall’s  has  done  and  can  do.  You  can  get  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  druggist’s,  $1.00  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.00.  Ask  for  free  book.  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  direct  to 

Dr,  B,  J,  Kendall  Company,  Enosburg  Falls,  I ft,,  U,  S ,  A, 


1912. 
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MILK 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


The  New  Y’ork  Health  Board'  has  re¬ 
scinded  the  order  which  was  to  be  effective 
January  1  because  a  classified  schedule  had 
taken  its  place,  with  practically  the  same 
intent,  but  not  having  a  time  limit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  ruling,  there  will  be  a 
cheap  milk,  known  as  “Grade  C,”  which 
will  be  for  cooking  purposes,  and  can  be 
sold  loose  or  dipped  also,  for  it  must  be 
pasteurized.  In  the  near  future  all  milk 
dealers  in  this  city  will  be  required  by 
the  Board  of  Health  to  state  what  grades 
of  milk  they  expect  to  sell — either  the  high 
grades,  not  requiring  pasteurization,  or  the 
grades  which  do,  and  according  to  their 
statements  their  selling  permits  will  be 
Issued. 


THE  TAX  ON  OLEO. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  interests  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
present  high  price  of  butter  is  due  to  a 
butter  trust,  and  that  the  “tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine”  helps  to  keep  butter  up  to  its 
present  position  and  adds  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

I  have  made  some  investigations  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  prevailing  high  price  of 
butter,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  entirely  due  to  the 
natural  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Take  the  country  over,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  butter,  particularly  of  the  finer 
qualities,  is  comparatively  small.  A  Bos¬ 
ton  expert  market  reporter  says:  “Sup¬ 
plies  of  strictly  fine  grade  continue  scarce.” 
lie  also  says  that  “the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  contain  140.452  packages,  against 
249,477  packages  at  the  same  time  last 
year.”  A  correspondent  who  is  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  butter,  writing  to  me  a  personal 
letter  from  Chicago,  with  no  idea  that  I 
would  quote  from  it  for  any  newspaper 
article,  says :  “Butter  is  so  all-fired  high 
that  this  fact  is  sure  to  work  against  us. 
Stocks  of  butter,  from  all  I  learn,  are  light. 
The  Winter  make,  of  course,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  demand.”  The  New  York 
Produce  Review  reitei’ates  the  same  kind 
of  -  information,  saying  “the  gradual  wear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  storage  stock  is  making 
the  trade  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
the  receipts  of  fresh  goods.”  A  market  re¬ 
port  from  Chicago  says  :  “The  coolers  hold 
very  little  fine  butter  of  this  year’s  make.” 
A  Philadelphia  report  says  :  ‘“Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  high-grade  goods,  dealers  have 
been  obliged  to  give  more  attention  to 
medium  grades,  and  supplies  of  these  have 
also  been  well  cleared  up.”  Cumulative 
evidence  of  these  facts  comes  to  me  re¬ 
peatedly  in  personal  correspondence  from 
persons  in  the  trade  and  orally  from  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  something 
about  the  butter  market.  Now.  then,  it  is 
possible  for  all  these  observers  of  condi¬ 
tions  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  for  market 
reporters  and  others,  to  be  either  hood¬ 
winked  or  deliberate  tools  of  thp  “inter¬ 
ests”  in  a  misstatement  of  market  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  improperly  controlled,  but 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that.  It  is. 
furthermore,  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  there  was  a  bad  drought  last 
Summer,  that  market  milk  supplies  were 
short  as  a  consequence,  and  that  much  milk 
was  diverted  from  butter  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  to  city  supplies. 

Does  the  “tax  on  oleomargarine”  have 
any  connection  with  these  high  prices?  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  expression  “tax  on  oleomargarine”  used 
bv  our  opponents  is  entirely  misleading. 
Oleomargarine  as  such — the  natural,  un- 
colored  artielp — Is  practically  untaxed. 
This  oleomargarine  is  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  retailers  at  from  12  to  19 
cents,  mostly  from  15  to  19;  at  least  these 
were  the  quotations  only  a  few  days  ago. 
At  these  prices  the  retailer  can  afford  to 
sell  this  oleomargarine  to  the  consumer, 
honestly  for  what  it  is.  at  from  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  While  in  Chicago  a  few 
days  ago  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  was  advertising  it  at  20  cents 
n  pound.  Some  of  the  retail  stores  here 
in  Washington  are  selling  it  at  28  cents 
per  pound.  Now.  then,  where  is  there  any 
possible  chance  for  the  “tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine”  to  have  any  possible  effect  or  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  relation  to.  the  price  of 
butter?  The  retailer  of  butter  at  least  a 
few  days  ago,  was  paying  from  25  to  40 
cents  and  retailing  it  at  from  35  to  40 
cents.  (I  have  to  pay  45  cents.  1 

When  oleomargarine  is  colored  so  as  to 
imitate  butter  and  be  an  imitation  article 
the  Government  ( which  practically  taxes 
the  natural,  honest  product  nothing)  steps 
in  and  imposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound.  Only  a  small  minority  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  pays  this  tax,  hut  not  enough  to 
have  any  possible  connection  with  the  cost 
of  butter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  color-tax  law.  much  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  now  retailed  at  from  20  to  28 
cents  would  he  colored  so  as  to  be  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  butter  by  the  ordinary 
consumer  and  then  sold  at  from  30  to  38 
cents,  keeping  just  two  or  three  cents  un¬ 
der  the  price  of  butter  and  fluctuating  up 
and  down  with  the  butter  market.  The 
added  price  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  oleo  dealers,  to  the  deception  and  loss 
of  the  consumers  buying  the  article. 
Therefore  the  tax  on  the  colored  oleo  does 
not  add  to  the  cost  of  living,  but  saves  the 
consumer  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  on  oleo. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  im¬ 
agine  a  set  of  conditions  under  which  the 
market  would  be  so  flooded  with  an  imita¬ 
tion.  dishonest  product,  sold  dishonestly  at 
an  exaggerated  price,  as  to  ruin  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  genuine  article,  to  the  injury 
both  of  consumers  and  producers.  This  is 
unquestionably  what  the  greedy  oleomar¬ 
garine  trade  would  like  to  do ;  and  to  the 
extent  that  a  law  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
mercial  honesty  restrains  them  from  such 
a  procedure,  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  may 
possibly,  by  a  strained  construction,  be  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  but¬ 
ter.  But  no  consumer,  however  pinched  by 
the  high  cost  of  living  or  however  thrifty 
to  save  money,  would  care  to  see  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  legitimate  product  absolutely 
ruined  by  the  dishonest  competition  with  a 
fraudulent  imitation,  geo.  m.  whitaker. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cannot  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Whitaker  that  butter  prices  are  “almost  if 
not  quite  entirely”  due  to  demand  and  sup¬ 


ply.  It  is  known  that  the  Chicago  packers 
and  various  oleo  manufacturers  have  been 
heavy  dealers  in  butter.  They  control  great 
storage  space  where  this  butter  is  evidently 
held,  and  as  we  believe,  secretly.  They 
would  be  foolish  to  report  how  much  they 
had  when,  by  holding  it  back  at  this  time, 
they  could  force  up  prices  and  thus  enlist 
“public  sentiment”  for  oleo.  And  where 
does  all  the  oleo  that  is  now  made  go  to? 
Vast  quantities  are  manufactured,  but 
where  do  you  find  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  it.  in  the  East,  retailed  under  its  own 
name? 


CONCRETE  TROUGH  AND  HOUSE. 

I  noticed  an  item  on  page  1192  by  J. 
S.  K.,  of  Grove,  Vt.,  on  a  concrete  water¬ 
ing  trough,  which  he  says  is  cheap.  I 
think  I  could  build  one  just  as  good  if 
not  better,  and  will  not  use  half  of  the 
cement  that  he  uses.  He  says  for  his 
foundation  he  used  one  to  four  mixture, 
when  one  to  six,  or  one  to  eight  would  do 
just  as  well  if  he  had  good  gravel,  and 
one  to  four  or  five  for  his  side  walls,  and 
in  a  week  or  10  days  I  will  guarantee  that 
it  will  hold  water  and  there  will  not  any 
get  away.  A  railroad  company  is  now 
building  a  creamery  here,  and  they  use 
for  their  concrete  work  one  of  cement, 
three  of  crushed  stone  and  five  of  gravel, 
cheaper  than  I  made  mine.  I  have  just 
built  a  milk  house,  8x10  feet,  concrete 
floor  and  milk  box.  First  I  made  a  form 
8x10  feet,  then  I  made  a  form  four  inches 
square  by  six  feet  long.  This  I  laid  on 
the  bottom,  from  the  center  of  the  hole 
to  the  side  and  under  the  other  form,  this 
to  form  the  drain.  Then  bored  a  two- 
inch  hole  in  top  at  center  and  another  12 
inches  from  the  form.  A  2-inch  iron  pipe, 
the  length  of  floor's  thickness  was  fastened 
in  center  hole,  this  to  take  flood  water. 
A  pipe  9  inches  long  with  thread  cut  on  one 
end  with  sleeve  on  it,  was  set  down  in 
the  2-inch  hole,  so  the  sleeve  will  come 


8  ft. 


PLAN  OF  MILK  HOUSE.  Fig.  18. 


18  inches  below  the  floor  level,  then  cement 
put  in  up  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve  on  the 
pipe.  This  was  let  dry  before  going  any 
farther.  Then  I  built  a  form  in  shape  of 
a  box  without  any  bottom,  6x2x6  inches, 
24  inches  high  and  set  this  so  the  short 
pipe  would  be  in  one  corner  and  stayed  it. 
Cement  was  put  in  up  to  floor  level  and  let 
dry  ;  then  built  a  form  6  inches  above  floor 
around  water  box  to  raise  box  above  the 
floor ;  filled  this  with  cement.  Another  2 
inch  pipe,  20  inches  long,  the  height  of  a 
milk  can,  with  thread  on  one  end  was 
screwed  in  the  pipe  in  corner  of  box,  giv¬ 
ing  an  overflow.  When  it  is  desired  to 
clean  the  box  out  unscrew  the  pipe  and 
one  does  not  have  to  wait  long  for  water 
to  drain  off.  This  Is  as  good  a  way  to  fix 
a  milk  house  as  I  have  even  seen.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  18. 

We  are  milking  13  cows  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  took  522  pounds  of  milk  to  the 
creamery  after  feeding  two  calves  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  for  two  families,  and  tomorrow 
morning  we  will  have,  if  they  milk  In  the 
morning  as  they  did  tonight,  552%,  or  an 
average  of  42%  pounds  per  cow,  and  nor  a 
purebred  in  the  barn,  and  only  10  fresh 
ones  at  that.  There  are  some  who  will 
not  believe  this.  But  we  live  only  one- 
quarter  mile  from  the  main  line  of  the 
O.  &  W.  Railroad  station,  and  we  invite 
Inspection,  even  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Winterton,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  M. 


Milch  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $60  a 
head  :  heavy  draft  horses  sell  for  from  $250 
to  $300  each.  Ilay  sells  for  $20  per  ton  in 
barn.  I  do  not  know  what  silage  is  worth. 
Potatoes  bring  $1  per  bushel.  F.  T.  I. 

Beerston,  N.  Y. 

At  this  writing  hay,  baled.  $15  to  $20 ; 
pork,  8%  cents  a  pound ;  milk,  $1.50  per 
100  pounds  ;  fowls,  17  to  18  cents  dressed  ; 
eggs,  45  to  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter,  32 
to  45  cents.  o.  E.  T. 

Ave,  N.  Y. 

Good  dairy  cows,  $50  to  $60,  while  sec¬ 
ond-class  cattle  are  cheap  from  $15  to  $25 
per  head.  Good  hay  from  $18  to  $20  per 
ton.  No  silage  sold  around  here.  One  co¬ 
operative  creamery  paid  for  November  $1.38 
per  100  for  four  per  cent  milk.  Conden- 
sery  and  shipping  stations  are  paying  from 
$1.70  to  $1.85  per  100.  Potatoes,  85  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel.  Dressed  hogs,  $7.50  per 
100.  h.  F.  c. 

Charlotte,  Va. 

The  following  are  prices  obtained  for 
farm  produce,  etc.,  at  auction  sale  in  this 
section  of  the  country  :  Cows,  from  $20  to 
$40;  yearlings,  from  $7  to  $10;  horses, 
from  $50  to  $200 :  sheep,  about  $2.50  per 
head;  hens,  about  42  cents  apiece;  hay,  $18 
per  ton ;  straw,  from  $8  to  $10 ;  corn  in 
the  ear,  82  cents  for  72  pounds.  I  never 
knew  any  silage  to  be  sold  at  auction.  At 
the  market  hogs,  dressed,  are  worth  eight 
cents  a  pound ;  potatoes,  from  80  to  90 
cents  a  bushel  :  apples,  50  cents  a  bushel ; 
dairy  butter,  31  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  42 
cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  eight  cents  a 
pound ;  milk  is  bringing  four  cents  a  quart 
at  the  creamery.  w.  G. 

Chemung,  N.  Y. 


The  prices  for  farm  produce  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cows,  from  $50  to  $75j  horses,  from 
$100  up;  pork  from  five  to  "eight  cents  a 
pound;  chickens,  from  11  to  12  cents  a 
pound ;  turkeys,  20  cents  a  pound ;  ducks, 
11  cents  a  pound;  milk,  four  cents  a  quart; 
straw,  $15  a  ton;  hay,  $15  to  $25  a  ton; 
silage,  $1  per  ton  ;  manure,  $1.50  a  ton. 

Blue  Stores,  N.  Y.  h.  d. 

Hogs,  fat,  5%  cents  per  pound  ;  fat  cat¬ 
tle.  four  to  six  cents;  horses,  $150  to  $200, 
mules  the  same ;  cows,  fresh,  $40  to  $60 ; 
calves,  $8  to  $9  apiece.  Apples,  60  cents 
to  $1  a  bushel.  Sheep,  $3  to  $4  per  head  ; 
lambs,  four  to  five  cents  per  pound.  Wheat, 
95  cents  per  bushel ;  oats  40  and  50  cents 
per  bushel ;  rye,  $1  per  bushel  ;  corn,  60 
and  65  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  looks 
very  well,  a  wet  open  Winter  so  far.  Corn 
not  all  shucked  yet ;  is  spoiling  in  the 
shock.  j.  e.  w. 

Granville,  O. 

The  general  farm  produce  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  marketed  in  the  city  of  Waterbury, 
population  about  75,000.  Farmers  supply 
regular  customers  every  week,  taking  their 
own  and  buying  from  others,  selling  at 
wholesale  to  the  retail  stores  whenever 
they  have  a  surplus,  and  they  surely  get 
more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  Eggs  since  November  1  have  been  50 
cents  per  dozen  wholesale.  Potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.10;  apples,  good,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
barrel.  Hay  from  $14  to  $20  in  the  barn, 
according  to  quality.  Silage  not  sold,  and 
manure  is  too  valuable  to  sell.  Good  cows, 
fresh,  from  $50  to  $60 ;  gilt-edge  stock, 
all  you  can  get.  Good  veal  calves,  eight 
to  8%  cents,  live  weight.  Hogs,  dressed, 
eight  cents ;  chickens,  young  stock  or  soft 
roasters,  20  to  23  cents,  wholesale.  Fowls, 
live,  15  cents.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal 
of  milk  made  in  this  section,  which  of 
course  goes  to  the  city.  Farmers  at  pres¬ 
ent  get  4%  cents,  and  I  think  the  retail 
price  in  the  city  is  from  seven  to  nine 
cents.  n.  w.  r. 

Connecticut. 

Cows  bring  from  $25  to  $60,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  One  large  sale  of  Jersey  cows  brought 
an  average  of  about  $25  per  head ;  they 
were  a  good  herd  but  the  breed  was  not 
in  demand.  Horses  of  heavy  and  good 
build  bring  from  $200  to  $250  each  ;  light 
horses  from  $100  to  $150.  Ilay,  Timothy, 
$16;  clover,  mixed,  $12.50.  Silage  is  never 
sold  here,  neither  is  manure.  What  ma¬ 
nure  is  drawn  from  town  is  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  bedding.  Not  much  milk  sold 
here  except  to  supply  the  small  towns  ;  the 
milkman  gets  six  cents  per  quart.  Most 
of  the  farmers  sell  the  cream  to  the  cream¬ 
eries  ;  they  are  getting  36  cents  per  pound 
for  the  butter  fat.  Wheat,  red,  90  cents 
per  bushel;  oats,  46  cents;  beans,  $2.10. 
This  is  quite  a  center  for  the  production  of 
beans  and  sugar  beets;  there  are  five 
sugar  factories  near  here.  w.  a.  C. 


DE  LAVAL  Cream  and 
Butter  Triumph  as  Usual 

At  National  Dairy  Show 

Cream  and  butter  produced  through  the  use  of  DE  LAYAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS  made  the  usual  clean  sweep  of  all 
Highest  Awards  at  the  great  1911  National  Dairy  Show 
(including  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association)  held  in  Chicago,  October  26th — November  4th, 
just  as  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  organization  of  the 
National  Association  in  1892. 

WHOLE  MILK  CREAMERY  BUTTER 

The  sweepstakes  or  highest  award  in  this  class  was  won  by  | 

A.  J.  Anderson,  Otisco,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97.50,  who 
says;  “I  have  been  using  De  Laval  separators  for  ten  years 
and  would  not  think  of  using  any  other.  ’ ’ 

FARM  SEPARATOR  BUTTER 

The  sweepstakes  in  the  gathered  cream  factory  made  butter 
class  was  won  by  R.  O.  Brye,  of  the  Readstown  Creamery  Co., 
Readstown,  Wis.,  with  a  score  of  97.38,  this  prize  winning 
butter  being  made  from  the  cream  of  farm  patrons  using 

De  Laval  separators  exclusively. 

Mr.  Brye  says;  UI  was  raised  on  a  dairy  farm,  where  my 
father  used  a  De  Laval  separator,  and  my  own  separator 
experience  covers  a  period  of  twenty  years.  I  have  found 
the  De  Laval  machines  everything  that  is  claimed  for  them.” 

HIGHEST  PRIZE  CREAM  EXHIBIT 

The  highest  award  for  cream  was  made  to  Nichols  Bros., 
Bloomfield,  Ky.,  with  a  score  of  98.80,  who  say:  “If  we  didn’t 
use  the  best  separator  we  could  not  luwe  made  this  record. 

Our  experience  has  proved  the  De  Laval  the  only  separator 
that  ‘ delivered  the  goods’.” 

DE  LAVAL  PRODUCTS  ALWAYS  SUPERIOR 

Would-be  competitors  are  naturally  forced  to  make  many 
claims  lor  their  separators.  But  the  superiority  of  De  Laval 
cream  and  butter,  as  evidenced  by  the  winning  of  all  highest 
prize  awards  the  world  over  for  twenty  years,  is  something  so 
overwhelming  as  to  be  indisputable  and  unanswerable  even 
by  the  most  reckless  would-be  competitor. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

harleV-davidson 


STILL  BETTER 

The  “  Ful-Floteing”  seat  and 
‘Free-Wheel’’  control— two  new  and 
exclusive  Harley-Davldson  features— 
make  it  better  than  ever  and  superior  to 
Tany  other  motorcycle.  No  more  “bumpy” 
riding — rides  roughest  roads  like  boulevards. 
No  running  alongside  or  pedaling  to  start — 
starts  like  an  auto.  Great.  Send  for  booklet. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Milwaukee, 

370  A  St.  /?T_  _  Wis. 


Wait  and  Try  Hly 

Dazzle  Patch 


U 


1  H. 

2  P. 


for  2  months  FREE.  Find  out  what  M.W.  Savage 
offers  in  peerless  farm  engines  at  astonishingly 
lowprices.  By  ear  guarantee.  $5.000,0t'0  backing. 
Prompt  shipment.  Direct  factory  price  on 
every  Dazzle  Patch  engine.  Get  the  Savage 
book  and  offer  at  once. 

Write  a  postal  NOW  ! 

M.  W  Savage 

$97.25^ 

Minneapolis 
Minn* 


HiTSELMAN  PENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1%  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

AH  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  INO. 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  To<  1  in 
your  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder’s  Tool, 
Pod  Puller,  Lilting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  special  oiler  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  ISO  Bloomfield,  Ind. 
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Trouble  With  Churning, 

I  liave  a  four-year-old  cow,  cross  of 
Jersey  and  Durham,  due  to  calve  in  March. 
She  gives  about  eight  quarts  per  day  now, 
good  rich  milk,  plenty  of  thick  cream,  on 
two  quarts  of  cornmeal  both  morning  and 
night,  and  all  the  hay  she  will  eat,  and 
plenty  of  water.  But  since  we  cannot 
allow  her  out  on  pasture  we  have  great 
trouble  in  making  butter.  We  make  only 
for  our  family,  and  use  a  stone  crock  and 
an  egg  beater  for  a  churn,  until  the  butter 
forms,  then  finish  it  in  a  wooden  bowl 
with  a  fork.  The  last  few  times  a  few 
small  lumps  of  butter  would  form  and 
adhere  to  the  egg  beater ;  but  could  not  get 
any  more,  even  though  we  churned  for  three 
days ;  we  let  the  cream  stand  in  the  kitchen 
where  it  is  warm,  so  as  to  sour  the  cream, 
which  is  usually  thre  days  old  when  we 
churn.  We  use  a  thermometer  and  have 
the  cream  about  60  degrees  when  churning. 
•All  dishes  are  kept  clean  by  scalding  and 
yet  we  cannot  get  any  butter  since  the  cow 
is  off  pasture.  I>o  you  think  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  feed,  or  is  it  the  method  which 
we  use  in  making  the  butter?  A.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Ans. — You  are  feeding  a  one-sided 
ration.  Cut  out  half  the  cornmeal  and 
replace  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  bran. 
See  that  your  cow  has  access  to  salt, 
and  if  possible  give  her  some  form  of 
succulent  food  such  as  roots,  small  po¬ 
tatoes  or  cabbage  leaves.  I  think  it 
would  pay  you  to  invest  in  a  small  box 
or  barrel  churn.  One  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  up  and  down  dash  churns  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  eff"  beater 
and  stone  crock.  Keep  your  cream  cool 
until  enough  is  collected  for  a  churning. 
It  should  then  be  warmed  to  70  degrees 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  until  it 
has  a  pronounced  acid  taste.  This  will 
probably  take  from  12  to  24  hours.  The 
ripening  process  will  be  hastened  if  you 
add  a  little  good  buttermilk  or  lactic 
acid  ferment.  If  you  cannot  churn  at 
60  degrees,  try  a  higher  temperature; 
even  68  or  70  may  be  advisable  some¬ 
times,  warming  or  cooling  it.  c.  s.  M. 


Changes  in  Massachusetts  Farming. 

It  is  amazing  to  think  of  the  change  in 
country  life  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  fact  all  over  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  western- 
portion  also.  Perhaps  a  rough  description 
of  the  change  in  this  vicinity  in  the  last 
20  years  will  show  the  general  trend  of 
these  changes.  There  are  within  a  circle 
of  about  two  miles  of  my  place  some  60 
farms  and  homes  ranging  from  two  acres 
up  to  several  hundred,  with  an  average  of 
perhaps  60  to  70  acres.  On  these  places 
at  present  time  only  10  have  the  original 
inhabitants  or  descendants  of  the  same ; 
the  rest  have  changed  hands,  some  many 
times.  One  strange  thing  about  this  circle ; 
only  one  place  of  the  60  has  an  occupant 
that  you  could  call  a  foreigner,  and  only 
one  is  for  sale  for  reason  of  not  having  an 
occupant.  This  is  a  large  farm  with  large 
roomy  buildings  sitting  on  a  hill  from 
which  one  can  look  in  one  direction  28 
miles  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  another 
direction  clear  to  Wachusctt  Mt.,  probably 
40  miles  away.  This  will  sooner  or  later 
be  taken  by  some  rich  person  for  a  Sum¬ 
mer  home.  Already  eight  of  this  class  have 
bought  and  occupy  that  many  places  within 
the  circle ;  the  remainder  are  mostly  well- 
to-do  or  in  comfortable  circumstances  only ; 
perhaps  two  are  what  would  be  called  poor 
people.  One  of  'these  eight  has  spent 
over  $35,000  In  improvements  on  his  place, 
and  is  still  at  it,  digging  out  rocks  of 
will  eh  he  has  an  abundant  supply;  has 
laid  up  large  double  walls  on  the  roadside 
and  between  pastures  and  tillage  land. 
Some  of  these  are  wide  enough  to  drive  a 
team  on,  and  he  is  now  piling  them  in  a 
huge  heap  on  one  of  the  ledges  in  a 
pasture.  He  has  built  several  barns,  keeps 
purebred  Guernsey  cattle  and  sells  the  milk 
right  in  his  own  town,  also  has  a  large 
flock  of  sheep.  This  farm  was  originally 
run  by  two  brothers  who  had  no  extra 
help  except  perhaps  in  haying.  Now  six 
or  eight  men  work  on  it  all  the  time,  and 
from  10  to  25  day  help  are  often  used. 
Some  of  the  others  have  and  are  making 
great  improvements,  and  keeping  many 
times  the  help  which  had  originally  taken 
care  of  the  places. 

But  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  not 
one  of  the  eight  probably  is  getting  50 
cents  on  a  dollar  back :  or  ever  will  for 
that  matter.  But  this  does  not  trouble 
them  a  bit ;  they  iiave  the  money  to  spend 
and  intend  to  have  the  fun  of  spending  it 
as  they  like.  There  are  certainly  many 
people  in  the  world  who  are  spending  it 
much  more  foolishly  in  other  ways,  and 
doing  no  good  whatever.  These  people  em¬ 
ploy  much  help  and  pay  them  well,  and 
in  this  way  at  least  are  doing  good  and 
helping  the  community.  This  has  been  in 
the  past  a  milk-producing  section,  and  20 
years  ago  probably  twice  as  much  milk 
was  sold  as  at  present.  Many  of  the  new¬ 
comers  do  not  make  milk  for  Boston. 


Ten  to  20  years  ago  social  life  was  en¬ 
joyed  much  more  than  at  present,  as 
everyone  knew  everyone  else,  and  all  were 
practically  of  one  class.  Neighborhood 
parties  were  engaged  in  by  both  young  and 
old,  sewing  bees,  etc.,  were  the  rule.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  local  school  house, 
since  sold  and  carried  away,  and  all  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  time  generally.  All  this 
is  now  past ;  while  everybody  is  friendly 
yet  it  is  a  sort  of  distant  friendship.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reason  for  this  is  we  do  not 
understand  each  other’s  habits  very  well. 
Many  of  the  new  residents  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Maine,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
so  on.  Each  one  perhaps  think  the  others 
queer  and  quite  different  from  what  he  is 
familiar  with.  People  are  also  apt  to 
think  other  people  or  things  from  some 
other  place  are  not  quite  so  good  as  them¬ 
selves  or  theirs.  So  these  different  ideas 
rubbing  together  perhaps  cause  a  friction 
which  will  in  time  wear  away  and  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  worth  will 
cause  a  closer  friendship  to  grow  and  flour¬ 
ish.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  have  not  the 
get-together  and  help  spirit  we  should  have, 
and  must  have  if  we  are  to  better  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  very  much  needed  and 
which  are  our  right  as  producers  and  citi¬ 
zens.  Our  only  salvation  is  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all.  and  not  each  for 
himself. 

Of  course  electric  cars  have  since  come 
in,  telephone  and  other  things,  yet  I  doubt 
if  the  people  enjoy  these  things  half  as 
much  as  they  did  to  hitch  up  the  old 
carryall  or  perhaps  go  afoot  to  some  one  of 
the  neighbors  and  enjoy  the  long  Winter 
evenings  in  chat,  song  and  games,  or  per¬ 
haps  some  evening  work  which  brought  in 
extra  pennies  and  went  off  much  quicker 
and  lighter  with  many  willing  hands  to 
help,  in  those  days  friendships  were 
formed  which  bound  people  together  and 
lasted  all  through  life  as  closely  as  brother 
or  sifter.  Then  if  a  neighbor  was  in 
trouble  or  sick  everybody  turned  out  and 
helped  them  in  some  way.  Now  people 
have  no  time  to  do  this,  and  one  can 
hardly  get  house  help  for  love  or  money 
as  the  rule,  unless  perhaps  a  trained  nurse 
who  will  ask  more  for  a  week  than  a  poor 
man  can  almost  earn  in  a  month  on  a  farm. 
While  money  is  perhaps  more  plentiful  now 
yet  there  are  so  many  more  ways  to  spend 
it  that  the  common  man  on  a  farm  who 
puts  a  dollar  in  the  bank  is  an  exception, 
unless  he  be  the  hired  man  and  is  of  a 
saving  disposition.  Just  a  few  miles  be¬ 
yond  one  side  of  this  circle  nearly  every 
farm  in  one  section  is  owned  by  Jews, 
and  in  most  cases  these  people  are  making 
good  as  farmers  and  are  saving  two  dollars 
for  every  one  that  the  average  common 
native  farmer  is.  They  seem  to  make  more 
milk  in  many  cases  on  a  poor  farm  than 
many  natives  I  know  do  on  much  larger 
and  better  ones.  They  make  money  also 
on  Summer  boarders;  one  party  I  know  of 
cleared  $700  in  one  season.  Another  let 
his  house  for  $50  a  month  and  lived  in  the 
barn,  and  once  ahead  they  gencraly  stay 
there.  Near  the  large  cities  the  Italian 
people  are  buying  up  cheap  places  and  en¬ 
gage  in  gardening,  and  as  they  work  hard 
and  the  whole  family  pitch  in  and  help  they 
soon  pay  for  the  place  and  have  money  in 
the  bank.  They  are  strong  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  their  competition  is  felt  by 
the  native  gardeners  to  a  great  extent.  In 
fact  they  are  driving  the  natives  out  in 
some  sections  near  Boston.  Their  line 
seems  to  be  vegetable  gardening,  as  they 
do  not  grow  fruit  to  any  extent,  or  run 
dairies  or  keep  poultry.  In  this  section 
“gentleman  farming”  is  perhaps  the  lead¬ 
ing  thing.  Milk  producing  comes  next, 
apple  growing  next,  cranberry  bogs  next, 
vegetable  gardening,  and  poultry  farming 
last,  and  we  have  some  successful  neigh¬ 
bors  in  each  of  these  lines.  a.  e.  p. 

Ilonkinton.  Mass. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  well-bred  five-year  old  mare 
which  seemed  to  favor  off  forward  slightly, 
and  on  examination  I  found  a  small  hard 
bunch  two  inches  below  knee  inside,  which 
horsemen  tell  me  is  a  splint.  Their  treat¬ 
ment  is  painting  with  iodine,  or  four  or  five 
applications  of  spirits  of  turpentine  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  3  days.  I  discovered  it  10  days 
ago  and  she  is  now  decidedly  lame ;  no  ten¬ 
derness  on  pressure  and  no  fever.  They 
tell  me  to  use  her,  and  that  the  lameness 
will  pass  off  and  the  bunch  may  or  may 
not  remain  permanently.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  exact  nature  of  a  splint,  what 
happens,  etc.,  and  the  cause  and  treat¬ 
ment.  How  soon  may  I  look  for  the  lame¬ 
ness  to  go  away,  and  will  the  bunch  re¬ 
main?  She  has  a  tendency  to  trot  down 
hill,  and  has  to  be  checked.  Some  time  ago 
I  carelessly  allowed  her  to  do  so,  and  she 
made  a  mis-step,  and  although  she  finally 
got  up  on  her  feet  it  was,  a  close  shave. 
No  effect  was  noticed,  but  I  am  now  won¬ 
dering  if  she  then  caused  the  splint. 

J.  W.  B. 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  splint  Is  the 
cause  of  the  lameness.  Splint  lameness  is 
most  common  in  horses  under  five  years  old 
and  it  increases  with  exercise.  The  splint- 
lame  horse  starts  off  practically  sound  and 
quickly  becomes  lame,  and  the  lameness  in¬ 
creases  as  he  trots.  Splint  is  a  bony 
growth  (exostosis,  or  excrescence)  which 
comes  at  one  point  or  another  along  the 
small  metacarpal  or  spilnt  bone  on  each  side 
knee.  There  is  a  splint  bone  on  each  side 
of  the  leg,  just  under  the  knee  and  toward 
the  back  of  the  cannon  bone.  Concussion 
leads  to  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
(bone  skin),  then  bony  substance  is  depos¬ 
ited  and  the  “bunch”  forms  and  remains. 
It  may  be  reabsorbed,  but  usually  it  re¬ 
mains  as  a  blemish  which  causes  no  trouble 
after  a  horse  grows  to  maturity,  unless  the 
splint  happens  to  bo  close  to  the  knee,  or  very 
large,  so  that  it  interferes  with  nerves  or 
tendons,  or  diffuse,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
prominent  enlargement  apt  to  be  struck  by 
the  other  foot,  and  that  is  sure  to  cause  a 
fall  or  excessive  lameness.  The  history  of 
the  case  suggests  that  the  wrench  from  a 
stumble  injured  the  muscles  of  the  under 
side  of  the  shoulder.  These  muscles  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ribs  and  may  be  so  severely 
pulled  upon  that  they  fracture  a  rib.  If 
that  happens  the  horse  stands  and  walks 
with  the  point  of  the  elbow  dropped  several 
inches  and  can  at  first  bear  little  weight 
upon  the  leg.  Six  months’  run  on  grass 
repairs  the  fracture.  Treatment  other  than 
that  does  little  or  no  good.  If  a  splint  is 
causing  the  lameness  it  should  be  blistered 
by  the  veterinarian,  and  whatever  is  done,  a 
long  rest  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recov¬ 
ery.  If  the  shoulder  muscles  are  wrenched 
and  the  elbow  is  dropped  downward  turn 
the  mare  on  grass  and  allow  her  a  box  stall 
when  she  is  in  the  stable.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  having  a  careful  examination 
made  by  a  graduate  veterinarian,  as  one  at 
a  distance  can  only  guess  at  conditions  and 
causes  possibly  present.  a.  s.  a. 


To  cure  a  kicking  cow  pass  a  strap  or 
rope  around  her  forward  of  the  udder,  and 
back  of  bips.  Draw  it  snug.  I  think  there 
will  be  no  trouble  milking  her.  Another 
way  is  to  take  a  rope  some  four  feet  long 
with  a  loop  in  the  end,  pass  it  around  to 
foreleg  above  the  gambrel ;  cross  rope 
twice,  then  around  other  leg  and  tie. 

Ohio.  e.  p. 

Coring  Self-sucking  Cow. — I  see  an 
inquiry  in  a  late  issue  for  remedy  to  stop 

cow  from  milking  herself.  Take  a  com¬ 

mon  bridle  bit  (joint  in  center),  put.  it  on 
as  on  a  horse,  not  too  high  in  the  mouth. 
She  will  soon  eat  as  without  it.  and  cannot 
suck  with  it  on.  e.  p. 


"’o  GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  and 
Prof.  MeKergow.  McGill  University  Montreal,  on  leading  oil¬ 
burning  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most 
economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
Kayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean, 
noiseless.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin 
Lamp  fully  guaranteed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly 
every  country  on  earth.  Our  burners  lit  your  old  lamps. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin,  we  will  give  ■■■%■■  ■■ 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-  AACMTC  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
alogue  M,  HUtHIO  guarantee:  not  one  returned. 
Bruner  sold  $800  in  10  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi¬ 
tion.  Sample  lamp  furnished. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  113  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 


^As  Low  as  $10 -v 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  in  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lnmber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 


HerfzIer&Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


$10 

per  day 


is  positively  cheapest  and  best.  Guaranteed  1 
f.  _  _  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

c.arn  Strictly  factory  prices— you  save  job¬ 
bers’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
draws  it  on  immediately  machine 
‘  starts — ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 

tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
if  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Don’t  Keep  Chickens— Let 
Chickens  Keep  You 

Don’t  jrou  ever  doubt  it— there’s  profit,  BIG 
profit,  in  hens.  It  all  depends  on  knowing 
how  to  get  it  out  of  them.  Joel  M.  Foster, 
the  “Egg  King,”  owner  of  the  famous  Ran- 
cocas  Farm,  tells  HOW  in  his  book, 

“The  Million  Egg  Farm” 

He  traces  his  career  in  the  poultry  business 
from  the  beginning  down  to  last  year,  when 
he  marketed  eleven  hundred  thousand  eggs 
at  a  profit  of  close  to  $20,000.00.  Foster  tells 
his  experiences  in  terse,  straight-forward 
language  that  anybody  can  understand — 
makes  his  methods  so  plain  that  anybody 
who  conscientiously  tries  can  successfully 
apply  them.  This  book  is  unquestionably 
the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  success 
in  the  poultry  business  ever  published — as 
helpful  to  the  beginner  as  to  the  man  who 
numbers  bis  birds  by  the  thousands. 

Farm  Journal 

has  distributed  thousands  of  copies  of  this 
book  among  its  subscribers,  and  has  numbers 
of  letters  reporting  the  success  of  those  who 
have  followed  its  teachings.  We  offer  you  this 
book  together  with  Farm  Journal  forfouryears 

Both  For  $1.00 

Farm  Journal  treats  of  all  branches  of  farming 
in  the  most  practical  and  understandable  way. 
Its  Poultry  Department  is  widely  famous  for 
its  authority  and  value,  and  its  columns 
devoted  to  the  womenfolks  and  children  are 
chock-full  of  helpfulness,  cheerfulness  and 
clean  entertainment.  Send  for  the  book  and 
paper  today. 

Farm  Journal,  130  N.  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 


PATCH  V 


In  14  Colors 


This  Picture 

In  14  Colors 
To  Hang 
In  Your 
Home 


BEAUTIFUL  PAINTING 
OF  DAN  PATCH 

Reproduced  on  Extra  Heavy,  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14 
Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadings  by  the  Marvelous, 
Newly  Invented  “ Original  Colors”  Process.  Size  of  picture 
1  will  send  you  is  21  x  25  inches,  making  a  Splendid  Picture 
to  Hang  in  any  Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of 
any  Advertising.  It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid. 

Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery . 


in  an 


Free  for  Stockowners,  Postage  Prepaid 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These 
Wonderful  Dan  Patch  Records  Will  Be  Equalled  ? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1  Mile  in  1:55 

1  Mile  in  ....  1:55 54 

2  Miles  in  ....  1:56 

14  Miles  Averaging  -  -  -  1:5654 

30  Miles  Averaging  ...  1:5754 
45  Miles  Averaging  ...  1:58 

73  Miles  Averaging  ...  1:5954 

120  Miles  Averaging  ...  2:0254 

Dan  Has  Broken  World  Records  14  Times. 

Han  Is  also  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  W  orld  for  his  age. 
Sire  of  “Dazzle  Patch”  the  Greatest  Speed  Marvel 
of  the  World’s  History,  which  paced  a  half  mile  in 
fifty-nine  seconds,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  In 
thirteen  seconds,  a  1 :44  Clip,  when  only  28  months 
old,  In  1911.  Also  Pearl  Patch  4  year  triul  2:04. 
Some  of  Dan’s  Colts  will  be  Champion  Trotters  as 
well  ns  Pacers.  Why  not  Raise  or  Ruy  One! 


This  Splendid  Paint¬ 
ing  o£  Dan's  Head  was 
made  from  life  and  I 
want  to  Personally  as¬ 
sure  you  that  it  is  as 
Natural  and  Lifelike 
as  if  Dan  stood  right 
before  you,  in  his  Present 
Splendid  Physical  Condition, 
is  an  Elegant  Picture 
for  hanging  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Office.  It  is  an  exact  and 
perfect  Color  Reproduction  of  the  Finest 
Painting  ever  made  of  the  Sensational  and 
-“***""  World  Famous  Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1 :55. 

I  think  so  much  of  this  painting  that  I  had  it  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  beautiful  Stained  Art  Glass  Window  in  my  Country 
Home.  This  picture  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you  as  long  as  you 
live  because  it  shows  DJn’s  true  expression  of  Kindness  and 
his  lovable  Disposition  as  natural  as  life.  You  cannot  buy  a 
Picture  like  this  because  I  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reserved 
it  Exclusively  for  this  use.  Would  you  like  the  Finest  14  Color, 
Horse  Picture  ever  published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Har¬ 
ness  Horse  in  all  Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly 
Delighted  with  this  Splendid  Picture  and  are  constantly  writing 
me,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have 
ever  seen  and  thousands  of  them  are  hanging  in  fine  Homes  and 
Offices.  A  Splendid,  14  Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Painting 
mailed  Absolutely  Free,  To  Farmers  or  Stockraisers  OVER  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE,  If  You  Own  Stock  and  Answer  Two  Questions. 
Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and  Answer  These 
Two  Questions :  1st.  How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live 


For  over  25  years  I  have  been  guaranteeing  that  "Interna¬ 
tional  Stock  Food"  as  a  Tonic  purifies  the  blood,  aidsdigestion 
and  assimilation  so  that  every  animal  obtains  more  nutrition 
from  all  grain  eaten  and  produces  more  nerve  force,  more 
strength  and  endurance.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  strongly 
endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  “International  Stock  Food" 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Always  Saves  Grain. 

Dan  Patch  1 :55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  his  grain, 
for  over  Eight  Years,  just  as  you  eat  the  medicinal  mustard,  pep¬ 
per,  salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1 :58%  ; 
George  Gano  2 :02 ;  Lady  Maud  C  2:00%,  and  Iledgewood  Boy 
2:01,  have  eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Years  and 
they  have  all  lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time 
which  is  additional,  indisputable  proof  that  “International  Stock 
Food"  as  a  Tonic  gives  more  speed  .and  more  strength  and 
more  endurance  because  everybody  thought  these  Five  Horses 
had  reached  their  speed  limits  before  I  got  them.  It  will  also 
keep  your  Work  Horses  fat  and  sleek  and  in  Extra  Strength  to 
do  More  Farm  Work  or  Heavy  Hauling.  It  Alwavs  Saves  Grain. 

ASK  MY  DEALER  IS  YOUR  (TTY  FOR  MY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  is  a  high-class,  medicinal,  vegetable 
tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
every  day  on  my  4 ‘International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700 
acres  to  my  200  Stallions,  Champions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts, 
Work  Horses,  etc.  You  can  test  100  lbs.  or  500  lbs.  at  my  risk. 
Over  200,000  Dealers  sell  it  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund 
money  if  it  ever  fails  to  give  paying  results. 

Its  Feeding  Cost  Is  only  “3  FEEDS  for  OXE  CENT.” 


Dan  Patch  Is  the  Great  World  Champion  of  all  Champions 
that  have  ever  lived.  He  Also  Has  49  In  Official  Speed  List. 


Stock  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  2nd.  In  What  Paper  did  you  He  has  paced  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  all  the  Combined 
see  my  offer?  Picture  will  be  mailed  free  to  Stockowners.  Miles  of  all  the  Pacers  and  Trotters  In  the  World’s  History. 

ANSWER  TWO  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE.  I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  YOU  WOULD  TAKE  $10.00  for  the 
Picture  I  will  send  you  Free  if  you  could  not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beautiful 
Picture  is  yours  FREE.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a  Dan  Patch  Picture.  Address, 

M.  W.  SAVAGE  -  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

OR,  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis 


1912. 
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CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Hay,  loose,  is  worth  $12  in  barn.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  $1.25  per  bushel.  Beef 
brings  six  cents  by  the  side;  pork,  eight 
cents  dressed.  r  S'.  H.  N. 

Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

Hay  is  bringing  about  $15  per  ton  in 
the  barn ;  straw,  $7.50.  Potatoes  are 
worth  $1  per  bushel.  Milk,  $1.85  at  Poland 
milk  station  for  December.  1  have  not 
heard  of  any  auction  sales  very  lately,  but 
hardly  think  cows  are  as  high  as  last 
year.  s- 

Coldbrook,  N.  Y. 

Horses,  sound,  $150  to  $200;  cows,  milch, 
fair  $45  to  $50.  Sheep,  breeding,  about 
$5  per  head ;  lambs,  fair,  $5.50  per  100. 
Hay,  mixed,  $14  to  $15 ;  Timothy,  $16. 
Wheat,  90  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  45  cents ; 
butter,  25  cents  a  pound ;  eggs,  30  cents 
a  dozen.  Milk  about  $1.75  per  100;  chick¬ 
ens,  eight  cents  per  pound.  E.  H. 

Butler,  Ind. 

Fat  cattle,  700  to  800  pounds,  bring 
five  to  5ya  cents;  1200  to  1300  pounds, 
six  to  6%  cents;  cows,  $25  to  $35.  Stock 
sheep,  ewes,  $3 ;  lambs,  $1  to  $2 ;  wethers 
per  pound,  three  to  3%  cents.  Hay,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $18  to  $22 ;  clover,  $24.  Timothy 
and  clover  very  scarce.  Corn  very  poor, 
much  rotten ;  fodder  sells  at  25  cents  per 
shock  of  144  bills,  and  partly  rotten  on 
account  of  much  rain.  Corn,  50  cents  in 
field.  Silage  not  sold  here.  Milk  is  not 
sold  around  here.  L.  w.  c. 

St  Louisville,  O. 

This  Is  not  a  grain  section;  is  given 
more  to  raising  truck  and  small  fruits  and 
poultry,  which  the  farmer  thinks  are  very 
profitable,  fie  is  within  easy  distance  of 
several  good  markets.  There  is  one  large 
dairy  that  supplies  the  town  with  milk  at 
nine'  cents  per  quart.  Eggs,  fresh  gathered, 
bring  45  cents  a  dozen ;  good  cows  from 
$45  to  $75;  hay,  $26  to  $28.  Not  much 
offered,  poor  crop.  Corn  on  the  ear,  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $16. 
Apples,  $1-50  up  to  $4;  potatoes,  $3  per 
bushel.  Manure,  $1.50  per  ton.  Hen 
manure,  75  cents  per  barrel.  p.  m.  g. 

Freneau,  N.  J. 

Land  does  not  get  any  cheaper;  almost 
any  of  it  is  up  to  the  100-dollar  mark  and 
over,  and  near  thriving  towns  and  cities  it 
is  over  $200  per  acre.  The  following  prices 
prevail :  Hay,  $20  per  ton ;  corn,  shelled, 
60  cents  per  bushel :  oats,  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  60  to  |50  cen*s  per 
bushel.  Hogs,  $5.50  per  100  on  foot;  beef 
from  four  to  eight  cents  per  pound  on 
foot  Milch  cows  from  $40  to  $75  per 
head  for  common,  almost  any  price  for 
registered  stock ;  in  short  everything  here 
brings  Chicago  prices  with  a  little  out 
for  freight  and  commission.  Our  State  has 
not  grown  as  fast  as  some,  but  we  have 
had  a  very  healthy  growth  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  I  expect  to  see  few  States  go  by 
it  in  the  next  10  years.  Keep  on  as  you 
have  ;  never  let  up  on  the  fakers  and  crooks. 

Elkhorn,  Wis.  m.  f. 

New  milch  cows  have  been  in  demand 
and  sell  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $100  for 
good  big  Holstein  cows.  Sedond-hand 
horses  are  selling  very  cheap,  all  the  way 
from  $15  to  $75 ;  good  young  horses  are 
bringing  $200  and  up.  Hay  is  very  scarce 
and  brings  from  $17  to  $23.  Cornstalks 
arc  five  cents  a  bundle ;  no  silage  or  ma¬ 
nure  sold  in  this  section.  Milk  is  4% 
cents  at  the  creamery,  and  about  the  same 
at  Bordens.  Cows  due  to  calve  next  Spring 
are  selling  at  $20  to  $30.  and  the  farmers 
are  reducing  their  stock,  that  is  dry  stock, 
and  keep  their  new  milkers.  Spring  calves 
are  selling  at  $12  up ;  yearlings  have  sold 
at  $17.  Eggs  are  bringing  45  to  50  cents. 
Potatoes  $1.50  bushel;  corn,  95  cents;  pork, 
eight  cents.  Hens  have  sold  at  sales  as 
low  as  40  cents  apiece.  .  c.  c.  h. 

Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  cows,  old,  from  $15  To  $25; 
young,  $25  to  $40;  high  grades,  $35  to  $60. 
Beef  cows,  old,  from  three  to  3%  cents 
a  pound;  beef  cattle,  young,  3%  to  four 
cents  a  pound.  Registered  Holstein  calves, 
females,  $65  to  $110;  males,  $30  to  $75; 
cows,  young,  $125  to  $200;  cows,  old,  $65 
to  $90l  Hogs,  fat,  live  weight,  5%  to  6% 
cents;  store  and  shotes,  6%  to  seven 
cents.  Sheep,  good  ewes,  $5  to  $8.  Poultry, 
live,  per  pound,  eight  to  10  cents.  Horses, 
workers,  2600  to  2800.  $450  to  $500.  Hay 
in  barn,  Timothy  mixed,  $12  to  $15.  Straw, 
oat,  $6  to  $7  ;  oats,  per  bushel,  55%  to  60 
cents.  Manure,  cows  fed  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed,  etc,  (liberally),  $1  to  $1.50  a  ton; 
young  cattle  and  hay-fed  stock,  50  to  75 
cents  a  ton ;  horse,  coarse,  50  cents  a  ton ; 
under  hogs,  $1  a  ton.  Milk  at  station, 
Howell  buyer,  $1.75  per  100.  These  prices 
are  from  actual  auction  sales.  G.  w.  R. 

Alfred.  N.  Y. 

Working  cattle  (oxen)  bring  from  $125 
to  $175  per  pair,  according  to  quality ; 
once  in  a  while  a  pair  sell  for  $200,  but 
not  often.  Oxen  are  used  in  this  locality 
about  as  much  as  horses.  Cows  from 
$20  to  $50,  as  to  quality ;  average  price, 
$35  to  $40.  Sheep,  $4  to  $6  each.  Hay, 
first  quality,  Timothy  and  Red-top,  loose, 
about  $18  per  ton  in  producer’s  barn. 
Fair  quality.  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  More 
of  this  grade  sold  than  No.  1.  Silage,  I 
never  heard  of  any  being  sold.  Manure 
very  seldom  sold  except  in  the  village,  horse 
manure  reasonably  free  from  bedding,  $4 
per  cord  (128  cubic  feet).  Milk,  six  to 
eight  cents  per  quart,  retail,  according  to 
season  of  the  year;  in  20  and  40-quart 
cans  to  ship,  wholesale,  3%  to  four  cents 
per  quart.  What  milk  is  wholesaled  is 
sold  to  Providence  Dairy  Co.,  they  taking 
nearly  a  carload  every  morning  (except 
Sunday)  at  station.  Potatoes  about  $1  per 
bushel.  Apples  (not  sprayed)  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel  in  cellar,  65  cents  to  $1 
per  bushel  delivered  to  merchants  in  city. 
New  London  and  Norwich.  None  shipped 
that  I  know  of.  Eggs,  strictly  fresh  laid, 
38  to  40  cents  per  dozen,  wholesale  at  the 
present  time;  42  to  45  cents  per  dozen 
the  highest  they  have  been  here.  Fowls, 
12  to  13  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
This  is  at  producer’s  door.  Chickens 
(young  cockerels),  11  to  12  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight.  Pullets  for  breeding 
and  laying  purposes,  20  cents  per  pound,  or 
$1  each.  Farmers’  dairy  butter,  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound.  H.  a.  r. 

Colchester,  Conn. 


Owing  to  the  excessive  droughts  of  three 
successive  seasons,  the  price  of  milch  cat¬ 
tle  has  greatly  declined,  and  from  the  same 
cause,  the  price  of  hay  and  forage  has 
soared  skyward.  At  a  recent  auction  sale 
in  this  neighborhood,  good  grade  cows 
brought  from  $25  to  $50  each,  many  of 
which  three  years  ago  would  have  gone 
close  to  the  $100  mark.  At  the  same 
gale,  cornstalks  brought  4%l  cents  per 
bundle.  Hungarian  hay,  $20  per  ton,  and 
late  cut  meadow  hay  $22  per  ton.  Small 
shocks  of  corn  that  would  produce  per¬ 
haps  less  than  one-half  bushel  of  ear  corn, 
brought  40  cents  per  shock.  Potatoes  are 
being  held  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  although 
one  carload  of  Western  potatoes  has  been 
run  in  and  sold  at  $1  per  bushel.  Eggs 
are  selling  at  the  stores  for  40  cents  per 
dozen,  netting  to  the  farmer  35  cents.  Milk 
is  bringing  at  the  creamery  $2  per  hundred, 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  feed  and 
hay  it  seems  profitless.  Pork  selling  at  $7 
per  hundred.  Turkeys  from  25  to  28  cents 
per  pound.  Butter  retailing  at  the  stores 
at  40  cents  per  pound.  Barnyard  manure 
in  a  few  instances  has  been  sold  at  $2 
per  load.  j.  o.  g. 

Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

At  auctions  in  this  neighborhood  lately 
stock  and  farm  produce  brought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  :  Horses,  $50  to  $125 ;  cows, 
$16  to  $45 ;  sheep,  five  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight.  No.  1  hay,  $23  per  ton  in  barn ; 
oat  straw,  $15  in  barn.  Manure,  $1.50 
per  cord  or  $3  delivered.  Silage  is  never 
sold  hereabouts.  Hogs  bring  eight  cents 
dressed,  or  5%  cents  live  to  butcher; 
calves,  seven  to  eights  cents  dressed.  12 
to  13  cents  live ;  chickens,  18  cents  a 
pound.  Potatoes  are  high  and  bring  $1.15 
at  stores,  or  $1.25  from  the  customer,  and 
are  in  large  demand.  Apples,  $1  a  bushel 
to  customers ;  eggs,  45  cents  a  dozen ;  but¬ 
ter,  35  to  45  cents ;  buckwheat,  $1  a 
bushel;  oats,  96-pound  bag,  $1.70;  wheat, 
100  pounds,  red,  $1.80:  white,  $2.  Most 
of  the  milk  hereabouts  is  shipped  to  Provi¬ 
dence ;  price  is  4%  cents,  or  45  cents  per 
10-quart  can.  A  few  farmers  peddle  it  for 
6  cents.  This  is  a  manufacturing  locality, 
there  being  five  cotton,  two  woolen  and  one 
paper  mill  within  four  miles  of  my  farm. 


This  creates  an  excellent  market  for  any¬ 
thing  the  farm  can  produce.  A  good  many 
farmers  peddle  produce,  thus  securing  top 
prices.  Very  little  fruit  hereabouts.  Help 
is  very  scarce  on  account  of  proximity  of 
mills.  J.  11.  r. 

Baltic,  Conn. 

Apples  30  to  75  cents;  wheat,  93  cents; 
oats,  45  cents ;  potatoes,  92  cents  to  $1. 
Hay,  No.  1,  $20,  No.  2,  $17,  baled.  Open 
weather,  no  snow,  temperature  38  degrees 
on  Christinas  Day ;  wheat  looking  fine,  also 
meadows.  G.  d.  s. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

There  are  few  auction  sales  being  held 
in  this  vicinity ;  the  values  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  named  are  about  as  follows :  Fat 
cows,  3%  to  4%  cents  a  pound;  veals, 
7%  to  9  cents;  pork,  6%  to  eight  cents, 
dressed ;  fresh  cows,  $60  to  $80  ;  good  hay, 
$25  per  ton  delivered;  potatoes,  $1.20  a 
bushel.  Milk  at  the  station,  $1.60  per  can  ; 
butter,  31  cents ;  eggs,  40  cents.  Young 
western  horses  sell  for  $175  to  $300.  No 
silage  sold.  g.  w.  a. 

Clinton,  N.  J. 

Not  many  cattle  fattened  around  here; 
some  cows  changing  hands.  Farrow  cows 
from  $25  to  $35 ;  strippers,  $30  to  $40 ; 
fresh  cows.  $45  to  $60 ;  sheep,  ewes,  $2  to 
$4;  last  Spring  lambs,  five  to  5%  cents 
per  pound,  live  weight;  hogs,  five  to  5% 
cents,  alive;  seven  to  7%  cents  dressed. 
Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $20,  pressed  and  de¬ 
livered  at  railroad  station,  buyer  paying  the 
pressing.  No  silage  changing  hands.  No 
manure  sold,  except  by  livery  men  in  town, 
$1  per  two-horse  load.  Most  of  the  milk 
goes  to  creameries,  made  into  butter  which 
now  is  bringing  37%  cents  per  pound. 
Some  patronize  the  milk  station  and  are 
getting  four  cents.  Peddlers  are  selling  in 
town  for  six  cents.  Potatoes  started  at  60 
cents  per  bushel,  then  75  cents,  later  95 
cents  to  $1  ;  now  back  to  80  cents.  Buck¬ 
wheat  started  at  $1.40  per  100  pounds, 
now  offering  $1.60  per  100.  Wheat,  90 
cents ;  oats,  50  cents ;  corn.  80  cents.  We 
are  having  a  very  open  Winter  thus  far ; 
very  little  snow,  but  lots  of  rain  and  mud. 
Many  are  now  Winter  plowing,  a.  h.  c. 

Covert,  N.  Y. 


HONEST  VALUE 


Must  enter  into  a  wagon  to  give  you 


SERVICE  an?  PROFIT 


The  Parsons  “Low-Down” 

MILK  WAGON 

Has  All  Three 

Ask  for  Catalog  “D” 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Dairy  Dipt.  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y 


KOBKRTSOVS  C 11  A  TV 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
JustiiH  H.  Cooler,  M.I).,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  * 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvlilc,  Conn. 


B  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Triai. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
. -  Box  GO,  ,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Ill  Feed  Your  Stock 


60 Days 

^  Re  fore  You 

-  Paw 


Haw 


I'll  SAVE  Your  Sheep 
I'll  SA  VE  Your  Hogs 
I'll  SAVE  You  Feed 


PROVE  IT  Before  You  Pay 


Don’t  stand  by  and  let  your  lambs  and  sheep  die  off. 
Don’t  let  your  hogs  be  eaten  up  alive  —  contract 
diseases  and  die. 

Don’t  let  your  cattle  and  horses  continue  to  look 
as  if  fed  on  straw — thin,  scrawny,  shaggy,  dull, — 
though  you’re  feeding  them  well 

The  trouble  is  they  are  full  of  worms — full  of  par¬ 
asites  that  are  sapping  their  lives  away — killing  them— 
eating  up  your  profits,  while  you  are  standing  by, 
and  wondering  what’s  the  matter. 

Stop  it  —  stop  it  quick.  It’s  costing  you  a  lot  of  money.  I  will  do  it, 
and  prove  it  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to 
show  you  how  SAL -VET 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer 
and  Conditioner 

will  quickly  stop  your  losses  —  how  it  will  straighten  up  your 
sick  lambs,  sheep,  hogs  and  other  live  stock — how  it  will  rid  them  of 
all  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  and  parasitic  infection — how  it  will 
put  life  and  vim  into  the  blood — aid  digestion  and  stimulate  the 
appetite  —  help  them  to  get  more  good  out  of  their  feed  in  less  time. 

You’ll  marvel  at  the  change  Sal-Vet  will  make. 

Read  what  Mr.  J.  H.  Bovard,  of  Linn  Co.,  Kansas,  says: 

“My  sheep  became  infested  with  stomach  worms  and'died  very  fast.  X  tried  pre¬ 
scriptions  from  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  but  they  did  no  good.  I  heard  of 
Sal- Vet  and  tried  it.  To  my  surprise  not  another  sheep  died.  I  gave  it  to  my 
Other  stock,  and  my  farmer,  a  veterinarian,  says  it  is  the  finest  stuff  he  ever  heard 
of.  I  write  this  because  I  want  others  to  know  of  the  remarkable  merit  of  Sal-Vet#** 

SAL- VET  is  a  medicated  salt,  contains  several  medicinal  elements 
which  act  like  magic.  It  speedily  gets  rid  of  the  cause  of  disease  and  death 
losses — WORMS— kills  and  expels  them — then  it  puts  the  stomach  and  digest¬ 
ive  organs  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Put  Sal- Vet  where  your  stock  can  get  it  at 
all  times — they’ll  doctor  themselves — and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  results. 

Remember — don’t  send  any  money — simply  send  the  coupon — I  prove  Sal-Vet 
does  the  work  before  you  pay.  It  costs  about  one-twelfth  cent  a  day  per  sheep  or  hog. 

You  can’t  afford  not  to  accept  this  offer — if  it  does  what  I  claim  you  make 
money — if  not  you're  nothing  out.  The  publishers  of  this  paper  will  vouch 
for  my  responsibility.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now. 

Sidney  R.  Fell,  President,  . 

THE  S.  Rm  FEIL  COMPANY,  Dept.  R.N  Y.,  Cleveland,  O.  > 

■  Prices:  40  lbg.,  *2.25t  100  lbs.  $5;  200  lbs.  *9;  300  lbs.  $13 ;  500  lbs.  $21.12  .  0  * '  #4  „ 

Never  sold  in  bulk,  except  in  Sal -Vet  packages.  No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  ^  ^  P 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  CREAM. 

On  page  1202  I  read  with  interest 
L.  M.’s  questions  about  churning,  and 
C.  S.  M.’s  reply,  and  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words.  All  the  surplus  cream 
on  my  cream  route  is  put  into  butter, 
and  there  is  call  for  more,  and  such  re¬ 
marks  from  my  customers  as  “lovely 
butter,’’  “better  than  store  butter,”  and 
the  like,  lead  me  to  think  my  butter  is 
giving  good  satisfaction,  and  the  method 
I  use  may  be  good  for  others  to  follow. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  churning 
cream  from  a  mixed  herd,  that  is  from 
cows  nearly  fresh  and  cows  that  have 
been  milked  between  one  and  two  years, 
and  30  to  40  minutes  brings  the  butter. 
The  cream  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
any  new  cream  at  the  time  of  churning 
is  added,  which  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  long  process  of  ripen¬ 
ing  the  cream.  The  cream  is  raised  to 
58  degrees,  and  colored  as  desired,  and 
is  ready  to  churn.  In  no  weather  should 
any  “lactic  acid  ferment”  be  used  if  you 
wish  to  make  A.  No.  1  butter,  and  even 
in  Winter  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
the  cream  much  above  60  degrees,  as 
the  butter  will  not  be  as  good  quality 
and  solid.  I  have  fed  all  kinds  of  feed, 
and  consider  “Fall  feed”  exceptionally 
good,  and  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  cows  well  cared  for  and  cream  well 
handled,  preferably  run  through  the 
separator,  will  produce  butter  without 
any  objectionable  or  “grassy”  flavors.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  having  the  right 
kind  of  a  churn.  If  “L.  M.”  is  running 
25  per  cent  cream,  he  cannot  expect  to 
get  the  butter  as  quickly  as  if  he  ran 
40  per  cent  cream.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  other  people’s  experience  in  butter 
making.  c.  s.  b. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Salt  and  Cows. 

One  Sunday  morning  some  weeks  ago  a 
farmer  who  had  young  cattle  "pasturing 
out”  on  the  farm  next  us  salted  the  stock. 
No  skit  had  been  given,  it  seems,  since 
they  were  turned  out,  but  how  much  was 
given,  or  whether  all  the  cattle — 10  or  12 — 
had  a  share,  or  only  his  own,  does  not 
seem  quite  clear.  About  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  one  of  the  heifers 
was  found  dead,  two  others  sick.  When  I 
saw  them  they  acted  "drunk” — staggered, 
were  stiff-legged,  down  on  the  knees,  finally 
lurched  over,  and  could  not  be  urged  to  get 
up.  They  were  uneasy,  but  not,  apparently, 
in  extreme  pain,  and  both  recovered.  Some 
think  it  was  the  toxic  effect  of  too  much 
salt.  The  farmer  alleges  that  nothing  could 
have  been  in  the  pail,  which  was  used 
daily  for  feeding  the  calves.  I  should  like 
your  opinion.  chakles  t.  white. 

Salt  in  very  large  quantities  may 
poison  a  cow ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  salt  given  as  described  had  such 
an  effect.  As  much  as  10  to  12  ounces 
of  salt  is  given  safely  as  a  purge,  but 
usually  it  is  combined  with  epsom  salts 
(sulphate  of  magnesia).  Cattle  would 
be  likely  to  scour  badly  if  given  too 
much  salt.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
saltpeter  may  have  been  given  in  mis¬ 
take  for  salt.  That  might  prove  pois¬ 
onous;  or  possibly  some  other  salt,  such 
as  a  fertilizing  salt  was  given. 

Disinfecting  Stable. 

O.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — How  can  a 
farmer  best  cleanse  his  stable  after  con¬ 
tagious  abortion?  Can  it  be  done  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  it  and  safe  for  a  new 

lot? 

It  will  be  very  necessary  to  remove 
and  burn  all  loose  trash  and  board 
floors.  These  should  be  burned.  Then 
better  put  in  concrete  floors.  Saturate 
all  parts  of  the  stable  with  a  1-30  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal  tar  disinfectant,  and  after¬ 
ward  apply  fresh-made  lime  wash. 
Where  floors  and  gutters  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  they  should  be  scrubbed,  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected  and  then  flooded 
with  fresh-made  lime  wash  containing 
a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to  eacR 
three  gallons  of  wash.  This  system  of 
disinfection  gives  fair  chance  of  im¬ 
munity,  but  nothing  can  be  guaranteed. 

a.  s.  A. 


Thumps. 

I  have  some  pigs  five  weeks  old.  About 
a  week  ago  they  were  taken  with  a  cough 
and  in  a  few  days  they  took  to  panting 
just  as  though  they  had  been  running.  Now 
they  will  not  eat  and  seem  to  keep  growing 
weaker.  They  pant  all  the  time.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  ails  them  and  what  to 
do  for  them?  d.  e.  o. 

Maine. 

This  disease  is  due  to  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise  and  attacked  pigs  usually 
succumb  or  prove  thriftless  if  they  partially 
recover.  Give  them  their  freedom  for  ex¬ 
ercise.  and  feed  on  milk  and  limewater 
slightly  thickened  with  middlings.  Physic 
each  affected  pig  with  castor  oil. 

A.  s.  A. 

Mare  with  Colic. 

We  have  lost  a  mare  about  16  years 
old.  When  I  went  to  the  stable  in  the 
morning  to  feed  her  she  would  lie  down, 
stand  with  her  head  down  and  stagger 
around ;  by  4  o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  same 
day  she  was  dead.  She  had  been  used 
but  very  little ;  had  been  feeding  corn  up 
to  about  10  days  before,  then  fed  corn 
chops.  I  have  heard  of  three  or  four 
horses  that  have  died  about  the  same  way 
here.  Is  this  disease  catching? 

West  Virginia.  j.  h.  w. 

She  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  and 
possibly  might  have  been  saved  by  prompt 
administration  of  raw  linseed  oil,  turpen¬ 
tine  and  laudanum  or  cannabis  indica. 
Such  cases  sometimes  come  from  strangu¬ 
lation  or  stoppage  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  'the  affected  part  is  found  to  be  black 
or  blood  colored  after  death.  a.  s.  a. 

Swollen  Membranes. 

I  have  two  cats  apparently  in  good 
health  who  seem  to  be  going  blind ;  there 
is  a  black  membrane  closing  over  the 
lower  corner  of  the  eye  (both  eyes)  next  to 
the  nose ;  on  one  cat  it  has  covered  about 
a  quarter  of  the  eyeball.  The  other  one 
is  not  quite  so  bad.  We  have  one  other 
cat  who  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  yet. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  matter  is  and 
what  to  do  for  it?  F.  p.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  nictitating  membrane  from  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye  is  enlarged.  Sometimes 
it  forms  into  a  tumor  which  has  to  be 
cut  out.  The  condition  may  be  associated 
with  catarrh.  Wash  eyes  twice  daily  with 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  ap¬ 
plied  with  absorbent  cotton.  If  this  does 
not  suffice  paint  the  enlargement  twice  a 
week  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  half  an  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  a.  s.  a. 

Stifle  Disease  in  Cow  and  Mare. 

1.  We  have  a  cow  about  two  years  old 
that  about  two  years  ago  commenced  get¬ 
ting  lame  in  one  hind  leg.  She  gradually 
got  worse,  until  I  could  notice  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  stifle  joint.  She  got  so  bad 
she  could  hardly  get  up,  and  when  she 
walked  I  could  hear  a  knocking  sound  as 
though  the  joint  were  slipping  out  and  in 
the  socket.  She  afterwards  got  better  of 
her  lameness,  bu  the  joint  remains  enlarged. 
Last  Spring  the  other  hind  leg  became  af¬ 
fected  just  in  the  same  way,  and  she  is 
now  lame  in  both  legs.  This  cow  is  a  grade 
Jersey  and  has  a  good  appetite  and  seems 
in  fairly  good  health,  although  somewhat 
thin.  We  also  have  a  Jersey  yearling 
that  became  affected  last  Spring  in  her 
front  legs.  Her  knees  bow  out.  which 
makes  her  legs  quite  crooked,  and  while 
she  does  not  appear  lame  she  does  not  walk 
in  a  natural  manner.  2.  Besides  this  cow 
and  heifer  we  have  a  six-year-old  Percheron 
mare  that  has  always  been  sound  and  in 
good  health  until  this  Summer,  when  she 
commenced  getting  lame  in  her  right  hind 
leg.  I  could  discover  nothing  wrong  with 
her  leg  but  what  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  cord  below  the  hock.  I 
kept  rubbing  this  with  liniment,  but  she 
got  no  better.  I  have  discovered  in  the 
last  few  days  that  both  her  stifle  joints  are 
somewhat  enlarged  and  hurt  her  if  pressed 
with  the  fingers.  I  have  been  working  this 
mare  very  little  for  two  weeks,  but  I  see 
she  is  still  lame.  It  apparently  hurts  her 
to  pull.  This  mare  has  always  been  well 
fed  and  has  had,  I  think,  reasonably  good 
care.  She  seems  to  be  affected  somewhat 
like  the  cow  _  mentioned,  only  not  so  badly 
yet.  What  is  wrong  with  these  animals, 
and  is  it  some  contagious  disease?  This 
mare  has  also  had  two  attacks  of  sore  eyes, 
one  last  Spring  and  one  a  year  ago  last 
Spring.  I  fear  this  is  “moon  blindness,” 
but  I  don’t  know.  Her  eyes  have  not 
cleared  up  entirely  this  Summer,  but  she 
seems  to  see  about  as  well  as  naturally. 
She  is  a  mare  that  would  have  brought 
$300  last  Spring  if  her  eyes  had  been  good. 
Would  wintering  her  out  in  the  light,  say 
in  an  open  shed,  be  any  benefit  to  her 
eyes?  And  is  “moon  blindness"  contagious? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  n.  h. 

1.  Better  have  both  cows  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  causes  some 
6trange  symptoms,  and  sometimes  is  the 
cause  of  mysterious  lameness  and  distor¬ 
tions  of  the  bones.  Blistering  the  skin  of 
lame  cattle  is  not  as  simple  as  with  horses, 
but  it  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  in 
these  cases.  Better*  employ  a  graduate  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  do  it,  and  he  may  decide  to 
puncture  fire  the  parts  befeore  blistering. 
But  one  stifle  should  be  done  at  one  time. 

2.  "Moon  blindness”  (periodic  ophthalmia) 
is  incurable  and  by  some  considered  con¬ 
tagious.  It  is  more  likely  a  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease.  Turning  mare  out  in  light  wil'l  not 
help.  She  would  do  better  to  have  her  eyes 
shaded  and  to  occupy  a  darkened  stable. 
The  stifles  of  the  mare  will  have  to  be 
blistered  repeatedly  or  puncture- fired  with  a 
thermo-cautery  and  then  blistered.  The 
case  is  not  promising.  a.  s.  a. 


On  page  1165  L.  C.  P.  asks  about  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  I  feed  it  all  the  time  and 
to  everything  from  day  old  chicks  to  old 
chicks  in  the  pen.  I  like  it,  and  they 
seem  to  do  better  since  feeding  it.  I  never 
had  as  bright  plumage  as  I  have  since 
using  it.  My  feed  is  dry  mash  all  the 
time  and  corn  twice  a  day.  For  mash  I 
use  bran,  100  pounds;  shorts,  100  pounds; 
eornmeal,  100  pounds ;  cotton-seed  meal. 
100  pounds;  salt,  20  pounds.  I  breed 
Anconas.  f.  h.  h. 

Kellogg’s  Landing,  La. 


From  Iowa 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  J1.200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Triple 
Power 


Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  slumps  a  day.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  S 
years.  Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

130  17th  St. 
^Centerville, 
Iowa 


LOW-PRICED  A  |  FT*  AO 

high-gradeAU  1  Uo 


Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  sameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads, 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Meter  Ce.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Beats  Them  All 
For  SERVICE 

Here’s  the  engine  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you,  because  it  does  more  work, 
costs  less  to  run,  and  costs  less  for  repairs 
than  any  other  outfit  you  could  buy.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you  before  you  decide  ca 
any  engine.  Write  at  once  for  the 

LEFFEL  Steam 

Engine  Rook— Free.  Tells  just  what 
you  want  to  know  about  power 
outfits  of  every  kind.  Don’t  make 
a  inistakein  buylngan  engine.Buy 
right  lhe/tra(  time.  Write  for  our  free  booh 
now.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL 
&  COMPANY 
Ilox  264 
Springfield,  O. 


BOOK 

FREE 


EemS^KEROSENE 


Gasoline,  Distillate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 


Smooth  running,  steady 
powerful,  <juiet.  Ten  ex 
elusive  features.  Fineap 

pearance.  Finished  seven 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  value  in  the  en¬ 
gine  world  tor  the  price 

Numberofl912exhibi. 
tion  engines  ready  stoic 
Get  one.  Special 
while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

Noobligationstillsatis- 

10-year  Guarantee 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

1 07  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mioh 


We  Pay  the 
Freight. 


A  Day  to  run  this 
Sturdy  Jack 
2  H.P  Pumper 


Ask  for  our 
Books 
on  Engines 


The  limit  of  efficiency 
and  economy  reached 
F  w  parts  and  perfection  in  de¬ 
sign,  with  mechanical  exactness 
in  construction,  have  made  this 
possible.  No 
other  engine 
costs  so  little 
t  o  operate. 
Runs  on  its 
own  base  — 
does not have 
to be propped 
up  by  pump. 

Send  for  our  Engine  Books 

Tell  you  how  an  engine  should 
be  made  to  do  effective  work— - 
what  Is  important  —  tell  how 
engine  users  are  misled.  If  you 
have  need  for  a  small  engine,  but 
one  that  can  be  put  to  half 
a  hundred  uses,  you 
should  write  for  these 
books  without  delay. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  D  .  Warron,  Pi.1 


MIDDLEDITCH 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


ii. jr 


THE  MIDDLEDITCH  ENGINE  CO.. 
29  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim¬ 
plest-safest — most  durable 
— easiest  to  start — smooth¬ 
est  running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days’ 

Genuine  Free 

Most  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  you  pay  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  for 
introductory  prices*  They 
will  surprise  you. 


Power  at  Low  Cost 

Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant  yet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine— adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  If 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power, 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol, 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Ourcompany  has  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton— the  latest 
development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
coni  pare  its  simple, 
compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  qunlity 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

HOI  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi. 
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One  piece  cylinder  no  packed  joints.  One  oiler  only — no  oil 
holes  or  grease  cups.  Ground  piston,  cylinder  and  crank— no 
loss  in  compression.  Engine  in  perfect  balance — no  pound¬ 
ing  or  worn  boxes.  Automatic  suction  feed — no  pump — no 
needle  v alv e.  Air  Cooled  guaranteed — no  water — no  freezing 

WRITE  US  NOW  FOR  OTHER  FEATURES  GET  CATALOG  NO.  5  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
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Gasoline  En^ine^ht350!Ls 

—  oOO  In  Use 

30-°°  by  Farmers 


Save  $20  to  $90  By  Buying  From  Us 

one  of  these  engines.  If  you  want  a  good  engine  for  pumping  and  the 
small  jobs,  or  if  you  want  a  dependable  larger  engine  for  heavy  work— 
grab  one  of  these  engines.  We  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance  —  don’t 
want  you  to  put  money  in  your  bank  subject  to  our  withdrawal— don’t  ask 
you  to  sign  any  mysterious  order  blanks  or  coupons— don’t  want  a  note. 
Simply  write  us  your  name,  addrei 
freightstatlonand  size  of  engine  wanted. 

We’re  a  little  behind  on  these  engines, 
but  have  put  on  a  night  force  and  can 
ship  you  an  engine  within  a  week. 

When  it  gets  to  your  station  look  it 
over — refuse  it  if  it  doesn’t  meet  your 
approval.  If  you  like  it.  pay  the 
freight — take  it  home  for  15  days.  Make 
^  ft  prove  that  it  can  do  everything  you 

™  can  ask  of  it.  At  the  end  of  15  days  write 

USyourverdlct.  If  you’re  satisfied,  we’ll  send 
you  certificate  which  guarantees  your  en¬ 
gine  for  life  against  defective  material  or  workmanship.  Then  you  send 
youdon  tea™  to  keep  engine  we  pay  return  freight.  Accept 
this  offer  and  save  from  820  to  890.  If  you’d  rather  get  engine  through  your 
local  dealer  send  his  name  and  address.  Write  for  Big  Engine  Book— tells 
how  we  make  lowest  prices,  operating  world’s  largest  Gasoline  Enginefactory. 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO,651  Associated  Bldg.,  Waterloo.  Ia 
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SELECTING  THE  DAIRY  BULL. 

Best  Half  of  the  Herd. 

Part  III. 

We  are  now  ready  to  select  our  first 
herd  bull.  He  is  to  give  us  a  daughter 
from  every  cow  we  own,  but  of  course 
we  place  our  hopes  on  his  nicking — 
magic  word — with  our  best  cow.  He  is 
to  perpetuate  her  good  points  and  correct 
her  defects ;  we  wish  to  mate  her  with 
his  dam.  In  buying  him,  we  must  weigh 
three  visible  things:  his  appearance, 
that  of  his  dam  and  of  his  sire’s  dam, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  herd 
in  which  he  has  been  bred.  I  am  al¬ 
most  more  inclined  to  lay  greater  stress 
on  the  last  consideration  than  on  the 
other  two,  because  the  causes  which 
have  been  at  work  to  produce  a  uni¬ 
form  herd  must  be  potent  in  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  But  more  than  any  of  these 
things,  we  must  consider  his  pedigree ; 
this  is  the  infallible  test  of  the  forces 
which  are  concealed  within  his  genera¬ 
tive  powers.  For  while  bulls  are  more 
or  less  individual  in  the  legacy  of  quali¬ 
ties  they  bequeath,  they  are  without 
fail  the  vehicles  by  which  30  other  in¬ 
dividualities  will  struggle  to  reproduce 
themselves.  Heredity  is  not  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  It  is  a  number  of  laws, 
not  understood,  acting  with  other  laws 
of  environment,  and  nutrition,  also  not 
understood.  The  most  skilfull  breeder 
is  always  drawing  surprises. 

Years  ago  into  St.  Lambert,  Canada, 
was  imported  a  small  herd  of  Jerseys, 
headed  bv  the  bull  Victor  Hugo.  Hugo’s 
daughters  out  of  these  imported  cows 
were  of  course  50  per  cent  himself,  in¬ 
cluding  his  30  forbears.  These  one-half 
Hugo  cows  were  bred  to  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  a  son  of  Stoke  Pogis  and  Marjorum 
(both  imported).  Such  harmony  existed 
between  the  reproductive  units  of  this 
bull  and  those  of  the  daughters  of  Hugo 
that  they  all  produced  cows  making  14 
pounds  of  butter  upward.  That  is,  Stoke 
Pogis  3d  nicked  perfectly  with  the  Hugo 
blood.  Subsequently  Stoke  Pogis  5th, 
full  brother  to  Stoke  Pogis  3d,  was 
nicked  with  some  of  his  nieces  and 
grand-nieces  with  still  more  fortunate 
results.  That  is,  mating  like  qualities 
intensifies  the  products.  Thus,  by  se¬ 
lecting  the  best  results  of  these  inter¬ 
breedings  and  incorporating  now  and 
then  a  successful  out-cross  into  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  American  Jersey,  with  the  St. 
Lamberts  as  the  nucleus,  gradually 
evolved.  It  is  significant  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  original  dams  persisted 
downward  along  the  line  of  their  off¬ 
spring. 

Similarly  J.  P.  Marett,  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  had  brought  to  uniformity  a 
herd  known  as  the  Sultanes,  descendants 
of  Sultan  F  58,  a  bull  never  beaten. 
They  were  energetic,  nervous,  somewhat 
long-legged  as  a  race,  with  amazingly 
fine  udders,  that  milked  cleanly  out  to 
the  empty  skin.  Mr.  Marett,  while  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  herd,  which  already 
contained  the  famous  Sultan  7th,  cast 
covetous  eyes  on  a  neighbor’s  cow 
named  Minerva.  Since  she  was  not  to 
be  purchased,  he  induced  her  owner  to 
breed  her  to  the  bull  Cicero.  The  agree¬ 
ment  read  that  should  Minerva  have  a 
son  Mr.  Marett  would  become  his  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  offspring  was  Count 
Cicero,  whom  Mr.  Marett  bred  to  his 
own  cow  Sultane  8th  and  to  her  dam 
Sultane  7th,  obtaining  the  bulls  Sultane's 
Favorite  and  Sultan  Cicero.  Sultan 
Cicero  sired  Golden  Lass  4  out  of  the 
foundation  cow  Golden  Lass,  and  Gol¬ 
den  Lass  4  bred  to  Sultane’s  Favorite 
became  the  mother  of  Golden  Lad.  The 
Golden  Lad  type  comorises  a  perfect  and 
very  large  udder,  extremely  full  in 
front,  with  perfectly  placed  teats;  in 
fact  the  very  best  dairy  type  in  head, 
body  and  udder.  The  histories  of  these 
two  herds  fell  into  my  hands  10  years 
or  more  ago.  I  got  from  them  what  I 
am  certain  is  the  key  to  all  success  in 
forming  a  profitable  and  homogeneous 
herd.  Both  herds  are  brought  to  a 
somewhat  uniform  type,  the  American 
by  the  use  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  Island 
by  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Marett, 
who  had  been  breeding  and  selecting  to¬ 
ward  a  type  clear  to  his  own  mind  for 
a  long  time,  so  very  clear  that  Minerva 
was  but  one  component  of  his  ideal  and 
Cicero  but  another.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  family,  chance  here  takes  the 
place  of  science.  Stoke  Pogis  3d  was 
bought  possibly  on  his  mother’s  merits, 
certainly  not  on  his  looks,  and  it  was  a 
chance  nick  in  this  case.  But  once  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  followed  up  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  Mr.  Marett  used  his 
Cicero-Minerva  bull.  Both  breeders  be¬ 
gan  interbreeding  within  the  nicking 
lines,  interbreeding  and  selecting.  In 
the  American  family  great  nicking  out- 
crosses  brought  in  more  opportunities 
for  interbreeding.  On  the  Island  of  Jer¬ 
sey  similar  out-crosses  were  incorporated 


into  the  Golden  Lads  and  the  Sul¬ 
tanes  generally.  Flow  very  plain  it  all 
becomes.  One  must  first  reduce  the 
herd  to  uniformity  by  the  use  of  a  bull 
— vigorous  in  himself — and  possessing  a 
heredity  converging  to  one  single  type. 
Then  the  first  bull  must  be  followed  by 
a  second,  possessing  the  same  qualities 
and  a  large  proportion  of  common  an¬ 
cestors.  When  the  third  bull  becomes 
desirable  he  should  be  chosen  from 
among  blood  lines  already  known  to  nick 
successfully  with  those  of  the  now  homo¬ 
geneous  herd.  That  is,  having  chosen 
one’s  type,  one  must  stick  to  it  and  to  the 
pedigree  behind  it.  Great  breeders  may 
play  with  out-crosses  and  experiment 
with  hybrids — for  pleasure — but  the  safe 
and  certain  road  to  success  is  to  buy 
other  people’s  successes  and  hold  on  to 
one’s  own. 

It  may  easily  happen  that  the  first 
bull  destined  to  produce  from  one’s  best 
cow  the  farm  paragon  will  not  nick 
with  her,  and  does  give  one  from  an  in¬ 
ferior  beast  a  calf  very  excellent  in  all 
respects.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
nicking  that  are  unaccountable.  When 
I  had  filled  my  barn  with  the  daughters 
of  El  Dorado  and  Jersey  Beau  4  I 
still  possessed  two  St.  Lamberts,  both 
carrying  exile  blood.  One  of  them-, 
Blanchcfleur,  is  rich,  abundant  and  per¬ 
sistent  in  milk,  fine  in  bone,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Exile  type,  very  handsome. 
The  dam  of  Owl’s  Model  Fox,  the 
Owl’s  Lassie,  struck  me  at  once  as  the 
complement  in  island  type  of  Blanche- 
flettr.  She  was  of  the  same  color  and 
size,  carried  an  udder  of  similar  size 
and  proportion,  with  equally  long  teats, 
wide  placed.  Her  eye  was  as  I  remember 
it  of  similar  expression,  large  and  bright. 
Both  have  wide  hips,  great  body,  thin 
withers,  clean  limbs,  long  thin  tails. 
Surely  here  was  the  nick.  But  in  the 
result  Blanche’s  first  two  daughters  by 
Owl’s  Model  Fox  were  undoubted  hy¬ 
brids,  bringing  out  every  defect  of  con¬ 
formation  I  desired  to  avoid.  The  first 
was  evidently  the  daughter  of  Lassie, 
her  qualities  as  a  milker  were  undoubted, 
but  the  symmetry,  the  elegance  of  pro¬ 
portion  was  gone.  On  the  other  hand 
the  bull.  Interested  Prince,  seemed  to 
reject  all  the  objectionable  St.  Lambert 
points.  His  daughters  out  of  Exile  stock 
have  handsome  heads,  level  backs, 
straight  rumps.  He  nicked.  Owl’s 
Model  Fox  didn’t.  But  when  the  latter 
bull  met  Golden  Lad  the  case  reversed. 
Whether  auburn  or  black-and-tan,  his 
daughters  retained  the  best  of  their  dams, 
or  else  blended  with  his  female  forbears 
to  produce  animals  finer  than  their 
mothers.  Fie  even  recovered  one  definite 
type  of  a  cow  not  known  to  me,  a  cow 
of  soft  red  gold  hair,  fine  as  silk,  splen¬ 
did  hips  and  heart  girth,  and  wide  fore¬ 
head  and  muzzle  in  profile,  her  face 
recalling  that  of  Model  2d,  his  sire’s 
dam.  In  watching  his  calves  develop 
one  after  another,  it  seemed  as  if  this 
was  the  type  that  came  when  dam  and 
sire  were  at  their  best,  and  when  the 
balance  between  them  was  true.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  black-and-tans  are  equally 
fine  milkers,  but  a  good  many  of  them 
are  coarse  and  less  symmetrical.  As  in 
other  hybrids  the  female  may  reject  the 
male  type  utterly  or  she  may  abandon 
her  own,  or  the  result,  the  usual  result, 
may  be  a  patchwork  animal,  withers  of 
one,  legs  of  the  other,  etc. 

FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 


Frozen  Roots  for  Cows. 

Are  sugar  beets  and  mangels  poisonous 
after  freezing  and  thawing?  I  read  in 
“Farm  and  Home”  that  they  are,  and  will 
produce  sudden  death  if  fed  to  cattle.  Would 
there  be  any  danger  if  fed  .in  small 
amounts?  I  have  about  17.1  bushels  that 
were  frozen  this  year.  I  had  counted  on 
feeding  two  bushels  a  day  to  six  cows. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  v.  s. 

Frozen  mangels  are  reported  to  be  pois, 
onous  for  swine,  but  I  have  seen  them  fell 
to  cows  without  causing  any  damage.  1 
would  not  feed  the  mangels  that  were 
frozen  badly,  or  after  they  start  to  decay 
from  the  effects  of  freezing,  but  when  frozen 
they  must  be  kept  in  that  condition  until 
just  before  they  are  required  for  feeding, 
and  then  thawed  out  and  fed  immediately 
Freezing,  however,  practically  ruins  man¬ 
gels  for  feeding  purposes,  and  any  attempt 
to  feed  them  must  result  unsatisfactorily  to 
say  the  least.  c-  s-  G- 

Maggots  in  Sheep. 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  rid  a  flock 
of  sheep  from  red  maggots?  They  are 
small,  quick  moving  pests  which  infest 
the  wool,  causing  much  rubbing  and  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  animals.  What  causes  them 
and  do  they  inhabit  the  pens  and  must  one 
spray  to  destroy  them?  M.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

We  fancy  that  you  are  mistaking  lice 
for  small  maggots.  Real  maggots  are  due 
to  blow-fly  eggs  deposited  in  Summer,  and 
they  usually  are  found  when  the  wool  has 
been  soiled  by  manure  or  urine.  When 
the  weather  will  allow  affected  sheep  should 
be  dipped  to  get  rid  of  whatever  vermin  is 
present ;  meanwhile  free  use  of  Persian  or 
py rethrum  powder  in  the  fleece  may  do 
some  good.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Lactmabuisse 

(STV/SS  LACTINA ) 

Manufactured  in  Vevoy,  Switzerland, 
and  Lyons,  France. 

A  complete  diet  for  Calves,  Lambs,  Foals, 
young  Pigs  and  otlier  young  animals. 

A  sonnd  food,  based  on  scientific  principles,  ensur¬ 
ing  right  qualities  of  body,  weight  and  reproductive 
properties. 

Above  Comparison.  Highest  Awards  for  Merit. 
Twenty-seven  Years  of  Success. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


'BEST  BY  TEST' 
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makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

40 IE.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O- 


.GENTSJ3IG  PROFITS 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  yon  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  DIS¬ 
COUNT  for  EARLY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  GO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


Grind  Your  Feed 

It  makes  heavier,  sleeker  stock,  as  feed  is  always  fresh 
and  more  nourishing.  To  do  it  most 
economically  use 

Star  Grinders 

Grind  fastest — guaranteed  one  year. 

Grind  your  neighbors’  feed  and  earn 
cos  t  of  machine.  Special  low  prices. 

Send  for  free  book  and  terms. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 

Stop  Buying  Sweat  Pads! 

Use  Hameless  Adjustable  Collars, 

and  keep  your  horses  In  working  con- 
ditionK65daysintho  year.  No  Hames 
to  buy  or  Pads  to  bot  her  with.  Fits 
any  horse,  indestructible,  cheapest 
and  best.  Ask  your  dealer — take  no 
other;  if  he  does  not  keep  them,  send 
for  on  r  catalog  and  introductory  price. 
Agents  Wanted.  Write  today. 

Johnston-SIocum  Co.,  813$  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  running  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention— -can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO 
1208  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CAROLINA 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Landsjronting  on  the  ocean.  A 
new  country  opened  up 
by  the  completion  of  a 
large  railway  system. 
Nearby  markets.  Only  twelve  hours  from  New  York. 
Low  freight  rates  and  quick  transportation  to  the 
great  Eastern  cities.  World’s  finest  climate;  Sum¬ 
mer  all  Winter  and  Winter  all  Summer. 
Ample  monthly  rainfall.  No  irrigation  necessary.  Low 
priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P.  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R..  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 


Is  An  Apple  Orchard  Worthwhile? 

Not  always;  it  depends  on  many 
things,  in  our  new  treatise  we  en¬ 
deavor  briefly  to  cover  the  whole 
question.  Seal  for  it— FREE. 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Kmiierhook,  N.  Y. 


The  Only  St  roj>- 
por  that  Strops 
the  Razor 
Diagonally. 

tinarantood I 
for  Life 


Brandt's  paten  tcxl  Automatic  Razor  ] 
Stropper.  Automatically  puts 
perfect  edge  on  Any  razor,  old  atyle  or 
safety.  Big  seller.  Every  man  wants  one. 
Write*  quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 
C.  0.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  88  W.  It’ nay,  N.  Y. 
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BALED  ALFALFA  HAY 

B  Un»GT:  &  SOPTEK  Cunastotn,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE— John  Dorscli  &  Sons  No.  60  Eight-Tooth 
All-Steel  Ice  Plow,  10  inch.  List  price  is  $35;  good 
as  new,  $18.  Harry  B.  Horst,  R.D.3,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Bees  on  the  Farm 


“Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture”  will  help 
you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 

WANTFn~Position  as  GENERAL  MANA- 
T  t  ”  I  »-<Ly  <3er  private  estate  by  man  with 
twenty-five  years’  experience;  lias  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Apply  187  Water  Street,  New  York  City, 

Ifl/  A  MT C  T1  Bor  large  farm  in  W estchester  County, 
II  nil  I  CU  Y  O  U  N  G  M  A  N  having  thorough 
knowledge  horses  and  familiar  with  farm  machin¬ 
ery  (not  required  to  handle  cows).  Prefer  one 
never  away  from  home 'before.  $30.00  month  and 
board.  Good  chance  for  advancement.  Particu¬ 
lars  to  B.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTEmft-SSs: 

for  a  farm  near  New  York  City.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  understand  the  care  of  roads,  and  be  a  good 
grader;  also  have  thorough  knowlodge  of  farm 
crops,  machinery,  and  understand  the  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  In  reply  state  age,  nationality, 
family,  wages  required,  and  references. 

Address  M.  M.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 

"ANSON  7  . . 


Write  for  list,  etc.  HV 


&  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


WANTED— New  England  APPLE  ORCHARD  con¬ 
taining  over  500  trees  in  or  near  bearing;  would 
employ  competent  owner;  give  first  letter  particu¬ 
lars,  price,  location.  W.  BURNS,  <22  W.  71st  St.,  N.  Y. 

HUDSON  VALLEY  FARMS  ^"‘SS,9 

orties  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  for  sale.  Prices 
less  than  buildings  are  worth.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  £“ 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 


with  timber. 
P.  Woodcock, 


For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Gentleman’s  Country  Place 

Within  three  hours  of  New  York  City;  small  resi¬ 
dence  with  complete  outbuildings;  good  orchard 
and  at  least  fifty  acres.  Send  full  particulars. 

Address  RETIRED,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker 

SIX  HUNDRED  ACRES^TL0  i7es,; 

rooms:  horse  barn,  30x40;  gambrel  roof  basement 
barn,  40x60,  with  two  “LV’  each  20x40,  barn  40x60, 
barn  32x50,  granary  30x40;  hog  house;  running 
water  to  house  and  barn;  40Q  acres  tillable,  the  rest 
pasture,  wood  and  timber;  six  acres  apples,  cher¬ 
ries  ami  nears.  Best  watered  farm  in  the  county. 
Four  miles  from  three  railroad  towns.  To  quick 
buyer  will  include  eight  large  work  horses,  gang 
plow,  binder,  mower,  rake,  corn  shocker,  lot  of. 
registered  Duroc  hogs.  AH  for  $10,500,  part  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Free-Farm  Account  Book 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 

No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Blckmoro's  Farm  Account  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  In  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  or  ponclt. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  Is  in  keeping  with 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 


A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old  time  reliable  horse  remedy, 
to  take  chances  of . 


Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Sails;  Hope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’s  cures 
while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
and  cheap  imitations.  The  work-horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  None  genuine 
withoutit.  Your  copy  of  Farm  Account  Bookis  ready.  Free.  Noobligalion.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  28G0,  Old  Town,  Maine 


A  Easy  For  The  Boy 


A  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  changes  barn 

drudgery  into  child’s  play.  With  powerful  worm  gear 
(an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound  pull  on  the  chain 
lilts  40  pounds  in  box — a  boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Raises  and  lowers  any  distance  up  to  25  feet.  Stands 

where  put;  can’t  fall.  Fill  the  box,  raise  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries 
the  load  out  of  the  barn  to  manure  spreader  or  litter  heap,  wherever  you 
want  it;  dumps  load  automatically  and  returns  to  you. 

The  Louden  Way  Cleanliness. 

Economy  and  Profit  in  the  barn.  Our  40  years  experience 

in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking.  Have  your  dealer  send 
us  rough  ground  plan  of  your  barn  and  We  will  send  you  price. 

We  make  full  line  of  stalls  and  stanchions,  hay  tools 
and  door  hangers. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Barn  Equipment  and  valuable  book  on  manure  uses. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 


601  Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa, 
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FEEDING  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Will  some  one  give  a  good  method  of 
fattening  lambs  for  early  market,  also  a 
good  grain  ration  for  ewes  with  lambs. 

Rosemont,  N.  J.  f.  w.  e. 

Ans. — I  take  it  the  ration  is  for 
lambs  born  last  Spring,  to  be  fed  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  To  insure  best  growth,  it 
is  important  that  the  lambs  should  be 
in  small  flocks  and  graded  according  to 
size  and  ability  to  digest  food.  It  is 
impossible  to  attain  best  results  without 
some  form  of  succulence.  A  quart  of 
roots  per  lamb  a  day,  in  two  feeds,  is 
excellent.  Failing  to  have  the  roots, 
from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  silage 
to  every  25  lambs  is  a  good  substitute. 
If  neither  is  to  be  had  a  few  small  po¬ 
tatoes  or  apples  will  help  out.  Cabbage 
is  excellent.  With  no  succulence  I 
would  feed  liberally  of  oil  meal.  Feed 
this  grain  ration  in  the  roots  or  silage 
in  two  feeds.  Then  earlv-cut  clover  or 
mixed  hay — never  Timothy — what  they 
will  eat  up  clean  morning  and  night. 
The  cost  of  the  grains  will  do  much  to 
determine  what  kind  to  feed,  always  re¬ 
membering  the  lamb  must  have  food  to 
grow  its  bone,  blood  and  muscle  as  well 
as  fat.  Taking  this  Winter’s  prices  into 
account,  would  advise  100  pounds  of 
corn — it  does  not  pay  to  grind  grain  for 
sheep — 50  pounds  of  oats,  same  amount 
of  bran,  and  if  with  roots  or  silage  50 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal.  If  there 
is  no  succulence,  half  that  amount,  and 
25  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  the  nutted 
meal  to  be  preferred.  Give  as  much  of 
this  as  the  lambs  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
be  ready  to  come  hungry  to  the  trough 
for  the  next  feed.  There  is  no  stock 
which  need  so  careful  looking  after  as 
lambs.  Once  overfed,  it  may  be  a  week 
before  they  will  eat  enough  to  more 
than  maintain  them.  Give  a  light  feed 
of  hay  in  the  morning,  then  sweep  the 
mangers  clean  and  put  in  just  what 
they  will  greedily  clean  up.  Then  in 
the  afternoon  another  light  feed  of  hay, 
and  another  grain  feed  at  night.  If  they 
are  given  too  much  hay  they  will  not 
take  so  much  grain.  If  the  grain  is 
given  first  they  will  not  eat  enough  hay 
to  keep  them  in  best  condition.  The  aim 
should  be  to  get  them  to  eat  all  the 
grain  they  can  digest  and  assimilate  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  If  any  is  left 
take  it  out  and  feed  to  something  else, 
and  skip  the  next  grain  feed.  Never 
put  hay  or  grain  on  top  of  any  left 
which  the  lambs  have  breathed  on. 
Never  feed  from  a  V-shaped  trough, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  center  free 
from  filth.  The  lambs  should  have 
access  to  fresh  clean  water  at  all  times, 
as  well  as  salt. 

Breeding  ewes  need  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  feed  as  the  dairy  cow, 
both  before  and  after  calving.  All  that 
has  been  said  about  succulence  for 
lambs  applies  equally  well  to  sheep.  It 
is  very  important  that  ewes  should  have 
abundance  of  ash-bone  material,  and 
protein-blood  and  muscle  material  from 
which  to  build  the  lamb.  Clover  hay 
will  furnish  both,  so  will  oats,  bran, 
dried  grains  and  linseed  meal.  If  they 
are  not  to  lamb  before  late  Spring, 
clover  hay  with  succulence  and  some 
light  stalks  will  serve,  until  about  four 
or  six  weeks  before  the  lambs  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Then  begin  with  a  gill  daily  of 
any  one  of  the  above,  or  better,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  them. 

Unless  the  sheep  are  in  extra  good 
condition  the  amount  may  be  increased 
to  one  pint.  This  food  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  the  udder  for  the  lamb. 
Never  feed  any  corn  before  the  birth 
of  the  lamb  unless  the  sheep  are  very 
thin  .  and  then  only  in  small  quantity, 
for  it  is  heating  and  deficient  in  bone 
and  blood  material.  After  the  lambs 
are  born,  and  begin  to  take  all  the  milk, 
corn  can  be  added  to  the  above.  I 
usually  feed  the  ewes  after  lambing  the 
same  grain  I  give  my  cows,  as  that  is 
the  sort  of  feed  for  the  time  being.  I 
can  get  greatest  value  for  my  money.  It 
will  pay  to  mix  some  form  of  tobacco 
with  the  salt  for  both  ewes  and  lambs 
to  destroy  intestinal  worms.  e.  v.  a. 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


Lime  Sulphur  and  Lice. 

I  saw  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy  for  lousy 
hogs,  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 
After  using  the  creosote  and  coal  tar  dips 
for  several  years  with  varying  success,  I 
became  dissatisfied  with  them  because  of 
the  various  differences  in  strength,  necessity 
of  heating  water  for  dilution,  etc.,  and 
after  experimenting  for  two  years  with 
lime-sulphur  solution.  I  find  it  much  bet¬ 
ter,  as  it  not  only  kills  lice,  ticks  and  nita, 
but  absolutely  kills  scab,  mange,  etc.,  and 
if  one  has  no  dipping  tank,  use  a  force 
pump  or  a  common  sprinkling  pot.  Use 
the  solution  one  gallon  lime-sulphur  to  15 
gallons  of  water  either  for  hogs,  sheep  or 
cattle,  and  while  the  lime  will  make  the 
hair  look  white  for  a  few  days,  this  soon 
disappears.  Try  it  and  report. 

Iowa.  CHAS.  O.  GARBETT. 


Horses  Tear  Blanket. 

In  answering  S.  D.  on  page  1182  about 
blanket  tearing  I  would  suggest  putting  a 
crupper  on  the  blanket ;  it  would  keep  it 
in  place.  I  am  doing  it  now ;  it  works 
fine.  j.  e.  H. 

New  York. 

You  suggest  a  muzzle.  As  this  must  be 
removed  when  feeding,  the  horse  will  cer¬ 
tainly  make  use  of  this  time  to  tear  off 
the  blanket.  I  have  broken  them  when 
others  wagered  it  could  not  be  done,  by 
taking  a  light  hickory  stick  long  enough 
to  reach  from  a  surcingle  to  the  check 
ring  on  halter,  having  a  .snap  on  each  end 
fastened  to  stick  by  short  strap.  This  will 
not  .prevent  the  horse  from  feeding  or  lay¬ 
ing  down  but  will  prevent  him  from  reach¬ 
ing  blanket.  Another  and  better  way  is  the 
use  of  a  chain  muzzle  fastened  to  halter 
by  straps  to  the  cheek  pieces  with  a 
broad  band  of  leather  to  which  is  attached 
woven  chain  open  at  the  bottom  to  allow 
the  horse  to  feed  freely,  but  when  he 
reaches  for  the  blanket  it  falls  across  the 
mouth.  Properly  applied,  it  is  taken  on 
and  off  with  the  halter  and  will  positively 
prevent  this  annoying  and  costly  habit. 
These  can  be  procured  from  any  large 'city 
harness  dealer.  w.  p.  c. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  “Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.” 
On  page  1182  the  question  is  asked  how  to 
stop  a  horse  from  tearing  off  his  blanket. 
The  muzzle  is  recommended  as  the  only 
cure.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  horse 
that  strained  a  suspensory  ligament ;  he 
was  rather  high-spirited  and  would  tear 
off  the  bandage  every  night.  The  veterin¬ 
ary  told  me  to  dissolve  aloes  in  water  and 
soak  the  bandage.  It  was  a  complete  cure. 

I  kept  him  18  years  and  bandaged  him  a 
great  many  times,  but  never  had  a  bandagfc 
pulled  off  afterwards.  D.  l.  well. 

New  York. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  lame.  The  lame¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  below  the  fetlock  and 
above  the  hoof.  He  has  been  lame  for  about 
six  months  and  favors  that  foot  entirely.  I 
cannot  make  him  back  any  more.  Thelioof 
is  entirely  sound,  and  has  shown  no  sore¬ 
ness.  If  I  touch  just  above  the  hoof  it 
seems  to  be  tender  and  he  will  draw  his 
foot  away.  No  sores  have  appeared  and 
no  swelling  is  present.  It  can  hardly  be 
gravel,  or  it  would  break  and  run  before 
this.  I  asked  a  veterinarian  and  he  said 
he  could  not  tell  what  it  was  without  see¬ 
ing  it,  but  he  thought  the  horse  would 
never  get  well.  Can  you  give  me  some  ad¬ 
vice?  It  is  the  front  foot,  and  the  horse 
has  done  very  little  work  since  he  went 
lame.  l.  l.  f. 

Oregon. 

A  careful  examination  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  and  cause 
of  a  lameness  such  as  you  describe,  and 
you  should  therefore  employ  a  Veterinarian 
to  make  the  examination  and  then  prescribe 
necessary  treatment.  Much  more  has  been 
lost  in  the  idleness  of  the  horse  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  pay  for  the  examination  and 
treatment ;  besides  this,  the  horse  should 
have  been  saved  the  pain  he  has  suffered. 
If  be  stands  with  the  foot  thrust  out  in 
front,  the  foot  is  the  seat  of  the  lameness; 
otherwise  it  is  elsewhere.  If  it  proves  to  be 
chronic  navicular  disease,  unnerving  will 
have  to  be  done,  and  that  will  require  the 
skill  of  the  trained  surgeon.  a.  s.  a. 


fected  by  the  bacillus  necrophorous  and 
then  we  have  a  genuine,  bad  case  of  foot 
rot.  Remove  the  cause.  Cleanse  the  parts 
and  cut  away  all  loose,  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  hoof ;  then  soak  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  (blue  stone)  made  as  hot  as  the  hand 
will  bear.  Afterward  cover  the  sores  with 
calomel,  to  be  held  in  place  by  means  of  a 
layer  of  oakum  on  which  pine  tar  has  been 
lightly  smeared ;  then  put  on  a  bandage. 
Renew  the  dressing  each  other  day.  Often 
a  pack  of  oakum,  saturated  in  fulf  strength 
coal  tar  dip  and  kept  bound  upon  the  parts 
will  suffice  as  treatment.  a.  s.  a. 

Scurfy  Skin;  Worms. 

_  1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  why  a  fat 
pig  should  get  scabby  around  its  tail,  legs 
and  feet,  and  is  continually  rubbing  itself 
until  the  parts  affected  bleed?  Would  a 
pig  such  as  this  be  fit  for  food  while 
this  is  still  on  body?  The  pig  has  had 
lots  of  exercise  and  good  dry  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters.  2.  I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  that 
stays  in  thin  condition  and  sweats  easily. 
Her  hair  looks  all  right  and  she  seems  to 
be  healthy.  Could  you  tell  me  the  reason 
why  she  sweats  so  easy?  3.  I  have  small 
pigs  about  two  months  old  that  have  been 
passing  long  white  worms.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  to  rid  them  of  worms? 

Canada.  g.  b. 

1.  Heavy  feeding  and  confinement  induce 
this  skin  irritation  and  lice  often  are 
found  present.  It  can  be  cured  by  dipping 
or  spraying,  using  a  1-100  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip.  The  affected  pigs  should  be  given 
abundant  exercises  daily  and  be  fed  mixed 
rations  to  keep  bowels  open.  2.  Indiges¬ 
tion  is  the  cause.  Clip  the  hair  from  her  ' 
belly  and  from  legs  above  knees  and  hocks. 
Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian.  Reduce  grain  rations  and  increase 
daily  exercise  or  work.  3.  Dissolve  cop¬ 
peras  (sulphate  of  iron)  in  the  slop  at  the 
rate  of  one  dram  for  each  hundred  pounds 
of  pigs.  Give  this  for  five  mornings  in 
succession.  A.  s.  a. 


January  13, 

When-  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


^  A  PERFECT  SILO 

itism 
&*£%**' 

Weather-proof,  frost-p  roof,  a  i  r-p  roof, 

water-proof.  Can't  dry  out  or  swell  out.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Storms  can't 
wrench  it  out  of  shape. 

The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Crnine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 

First,  staves  2  inches  thick;  in  the  middle,  a 
heavy  layer  of  air-tight,  odorless,  water 
and  acid  proof  Giant  Insulating  Sheathing; 
outside,  a  Continuous  Spiral  Wooden  Hoop 
from  bottom  to  top.  No  metal  in  contact 
with  silage.  Doors  air-proof  and  fitted 
with  Duttweiler  patented  fork  cleaners. 
Spiral  wood  hoop  is  ship-locked  together. 
F.ach  jointcovered  with  metai. 

We  build  silos  of  White  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
White  Pine  a^d  Cypress.  Write  for  catalog. 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and  , 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC.  Unaoilu.  N. 


Foul  In  Foot. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  foul  hoof 
In  cows,  and  also  cure  for  it?  J.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

Standing  In  stagnant  water,  wading 
through  water,  rank,  wet  grass,  manure, 
mud.  filth,  grit  or  sand.  All  of  these 
things  may  cause  the  original  soreness,  but 
after  that  comes  the  sores  may  become  in- 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Vinter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  I'niversitv, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  November  28-Februarv  23.  " 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan¬ 
uary  2-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  H., 
January  4-March  8. 

Farmers’  Week,  College  Park,  Md.,  Janu¬ 
ary  8-15. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Urbana,  111.,  January  15-27. 

Live  Stock  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
January  16-18. 

New  Hampshire  Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Jan¬ 
uary  17-18. 

Connecticut  Dairymen's  Ass'n,  Unity  Hall, 
Hartford.  January  17-18. 

Conventions,  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  and 
Horticultural  Associations,  Duquesne  Gar¬ 
den.  Pittsburgh.  January  15-20. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show, 
January  16-19. 

School  for  Housekeepers,  Urbana,  Ill., 
January  15-27. 

N.  ,T.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  January  17-19. 

Farmers’  Week.  Canton.  N.  Y.,  School  of 
Agriculture,  January  22-27. 

Alabama  Horticultural  Society,  Jasper, 
Ala..  January  25-27. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  Marietta,  O.,  January, 
23-26. 

Minnesota  Short  Course.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Durham,  N.  H.,  January 
20-February  3. 

St.  Lawrence  Poultry  Show.  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y„  January  30-February  2. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6-9. 

Ohio  Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Columbus,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8-9. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Hart¬ 
ford,  February  7. 

Farmers'  Special  Course,  Morgabtown,  W. 

\  a.,  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School,  Lyndon  Ctr., 
Vt..  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Februarv  19-24. 

^Farmers’  Week,  Burlington,  Vt.,  February 

Poultry  Convention,  Amherst,  Mass., 
March  5-8. 

Farmers’  Week,  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
11-15. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Madison,  Wis.. 
January  30-Februarv  9. 


SILOS 

The  kind  ‘’Uncle  Sam  *  uses,  best 
and  cheapest.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  1  1  ,  Cobloskitl,  N.  Y. 


Continuous  Opening 
Best  Materials 
Braced  Doot  Frame 
Adjustable  Doors 
Permanent  Laddei 
Three  Styles 
Five  kinds  lumber 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeders, 
feeders  and  farmers  In  the  world.  "Tells  how  they 
greatly  increased  their  profits.”  j®S“Write  for  thi» 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
i<^^^j^Goo^A^ent^wante^verywhere^^^^^^^ 
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The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  Is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.  1850) 

Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Get  This  Book  i 
BEFORE  You 
Put  Up  Any 

■  ■  SR  Read  what  Ex- 1 
I  ■  1 1  periment  Stations  say.  Read  how\ 

I  II  Lansing  Silos  are  made.  Then  you’ll\ 
w  ■  ■■  R#  know  why  careful  farmers  choosel 

r<  LANSING  SILOS 

p  Licenced  under  Harder  Patent  .Vo,  627,  732; 
Soft  Cork  Pine  and  choice  ol  7  other  good , 
oods.  Steel  Hoops  and  Draw  Lugs,  Continuous.. 
Doorway,  with  Ladder  Front.  IV rite  for  hook  liow. a 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Champagne  In  a  Tin  Can 

You  certainly  have  a  great  herd  of  thoroughbreds,  well 
stabled,  well  groomed,  but  could  you  imagine  the  satisfaction 
it  would  be  to  show  them  standing  quietly,  in  perfect  content, 
being  milked  by  that  most  modern  of  dairy  devices — 

THE 

Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

Handsomely  and  substantially  built ;  the  smallest  details  are  care¬ 
fully  worked  out.  Safe  to  use  on  any  cow,  it  gets  the  milk  and 
gets  it  quickly.  Cows  prefer  it  to  hand  milking,  being  more  uni¬ 
form  in  its  action  than  the  human  hand  and  yet  instantly  regulated  to 
dilferent  cows.  Absolutely  sanitary,  it  produces  the  cleanest  of  milk. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  details  and  references. 

Catalog  “  E”  on  request. 

DAIRY  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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NURSING  THE  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

Chicks  in  Unheated  Brooder. 

I  have  read  with  interest  on  page  1204  of 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Mapes  in  brooding 
(hicks  in  large  flocks,  the  results  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  causes-  of  the  heavy  mortal¬ 
ity  in  the  first  ventures.  Without  comment 
upon  either  cause  or  cure,  I  should  like  to 
report  an  instance  of  brooding  in  large 
flocks,  which  came  under  my  observation, 
as  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  Mr.  Mapes, 
with  different  results.  Nearly  one  thousand 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chicks.  935  to  be  exact, 
hatched  late  in  April,  were  at  the  age  of 
four  weeks  taken  from  a  10-house  hot  water 
system  brooder  and  placed  in  a  “secondary” 
brooder  house  52  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  six 
feet  high  at  the  back,  and  eight  feet  high  in 
front,  double  pitch  roof,  unequal  span.  This 
house  is  provided  with  nine  double  sash 
windows  on  the  south  side,  all  sash  hinged 
rt  top  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  with 
ventilators  in  the  roof  besides,  to  be  opened 
or  closed  as  weather  conditions  demand. 
'Hie  floor,  end  walls,  back  wall  and  roof 
nre  of  double  construction,  proof  against 
dampness  and  drafts.  In  this  large  room 
the  chicks  hovered  under  a  hover  arrange¬ 
ment  48  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  frames  covered  both  sides 
with  burlap  and  hinged  to  the  back  wall 
rt  the  height  of  about  eight  inches :  the 
frames  rest  upon  wooden  divisions  every 
three  feet,  increasing  in  height  from  the 
right  inches  at  the  back  to  about  11  inches 
in  front,  with  a  row  of  one-inch  augur 
holes  near  the  top  edge  to  permit  circulation 
of  air  from  one  compartment  to  another. 
>t  the  age  of  eight  weeks,  after  being  in 
this  “secondary”  brooder  house  for  four 
weeks,  the  bunch  was  removed  and  placed 
In  colony  houses.  In  the  four  weeks  five 
only  had  died :  two  smothered  under  the 
hover,  two  smothered  in  a  hopper  and  the 
other  one  just  “passed  away,”  This 
Iwooder  house  has  no  heating  apparatus 
whatever,  and  the  chicks  wander  over  the 
whole  of  it  at  will.  A  small  oil  stove  with 
a  four-inch  burner  was  lighted  a  few  cold 
nights.  At  other  times  there  was  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  at  all. 

This  result  was  truly  remarkable.  An 
earlier  hatch  of  about  450  and  a  later  one 
of  about  800  met  with  considerably  heavier 
losses  because  the  oil  stove  was  not  lighted 
when  there  was  a  sudden  drop  in  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  night.  The  conclusion,  one 
must  almost  believe,  is  that  chicks  that 
ere  right  from  the  shell  and  kept  right 
meantime,  can  later,  at  least,  be  brooded 
in  large  flocks  successfully  if  safeguarded 
against  cold.  This  house  of  which  I  speak  will 
probably  be  provided  this  coming  season 
with  a  small  hot  water  heater  and  four 
rows  of  pipe,  two  forward  and  two  return, 
along  the  back  wall  and  across  the  west 
rnd.  to  heat  the  house,  not  the  hovers. 
Something  should  be  said,  no  doubt,  about 
the  previous  care  of  those  935  chicks,  for 
that,  of  course,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  case.  Their  mothers  were  year¬ 
lings,  their  fathers  husky  cockerels ;  they 
had  plenty  of  fresh  air  whilst  in  the  shells 
end  even  after  they  came  out  of  them. 
After  the  first  three  or  four  nights  most 
of  them  slept  outside  the  hovers  with  notn- 
i’ig  between  them  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  brooder  house  but  a  muslin  cloth,  and 
before  a  week  was  out  part  of  that  was 
turned  back. 

For  the  first  five  days  their  feed  was 
chick  feed  f plentifully  dusted  with  very 
fine  grit),  exclusively:  after  that  a  good 
prepared  dry  chick  feed  was  given  alter¬ 
nately,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  a  dry 
mash  was  added  and  kept  before  them  all 
the  time,  with  charcoal,  grit  and  oyster 
s'-ell  in  hoppers  or  pans,  preferably  pans, 
when  they  were  put  in  the  “secondary” 
b>-oodor  house  their  scratch  feed  was 
changed  to  whole  wheat,  cracked  corn  and 
K a fli r  corn,  but  there  was  no  other  change 
in  the  ration.  Tender  green  Alfalfa,  cut 
fine,  they  got  in  abundance  after  a  week  old. 
Their  drinking  water  was  changed  often 
and  once  a  day  there  was  permanganate  of 
potash  put  in  it.  There  were  no  colds,  no 
white  diarrhoea,  no  malnutrition.  The  loss 
while  in  the  heated  brooders  was  about 
eight  to  the  100,  and  most  of  those  were 
killed  as  weaklings.  From  less  than  a  week 
old  they  had  to  scratch  in  cut  straw  for 
the  grains  and  seeds  :  there  was  never  any 
hopper  feeding  of  hard  feed.  A.  K.  M. 

Maryland. 


A  LAYING  RATION ;  SPROUTED  OATS. 

I  am  beginning  the  chicken  business  for 
eggs  with  three  dozen  White  Leghorn  hens. 

I  wish  to  feed  a  dry  mash.  What  should 
it  be  composed  of?  I  have  made  self¬ 
feeding  boxes.  Of  what  shall  I  make  the 
scratch  feed,  and  what  quantity  shall  I 
feed  them?  Of  course  I  intend  to  use 
these  hens,  or  rather  I  shall  select  20  of 
them  for  breeders  next  season.  I  have 
bought  two  choice  March  cockerels  of  a 
165-egg  strain  from  a  neighbor,  whose  flock 
I  am  familiar  with.  My  food  this  season 
’•  ill  be  all  purchased  as  I  only  reoccupied 
the  farm  November  1,  after  30  years’  city 
residence.  I  shall  have  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
buckwheat,  Kaffir  corn  and  sorghum  seed  as 
feed  of  my  own  growing  next  season,  and 
shall  grow  some  White  clover  for  green 
food  with  beets  and  mangels.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  flats.  15  x  20,  for  vegetable  plants  in 
frames  next  season.  Can  I  use  these  to 
sprout  oats?  If  this  is  practicable  for 
this  number  of  hens,  I  have  a  large  win¬ 
dow  in  cellar  with  southern  exposure,  near 
the  boiler  for  heating  house.  My  idea  is  a 
little  soil  in  flat,  say  a  pint  of  oats  thickly 
sprinkled  in  flat,  and  then  covered  with 
say  one-half  inch  soil  and  kept  moist  until 
they  sprout,  then  placed  on  a  platform 
under  the  window  until  they  have  grown  of 
length  to  feed.  IIow  many  boxes  will  this 
number  of  hens  require,  and  how  often 
should  they  be  fed?  R.  G.  A. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

A  simple  ration  for  Leghorn  layers  that 
1  find  very  satisfactory  is  as  follows  :  Three 
pounds  corn  (scratch  feed),  two  pounds 
bran,  one  pound  wheat  middlings,  and  one- 
half  pound  beef  scraps,  the  last  three 


named  being  fed  in  a  hopper.  In  connection 
with  this  I  am  feeding  some  skim-milk, 
green  cut  bone  when  convenient,  which 
saves  on  scraps,  and  as  much  Winter  vetch 
daily  as  they  will  clean  up.  The  last  is  one 
of  the  greatest  Winter  green  feeds  I  have 
yet  struck ;  the  hens  love  it  better  than 
chickweed.  and  it  has  the  advantage  here 
of  being  green  all  Winter.  Sown  in  August 
with  or  without  rye  and  Crimson  clover, 
it  has  formed  a  perfect  mat  in  the  garden 
rows.  Be  sure  to  try  it  and  also  kale, 
either  in  the  early  Fall  or  Spring.  Both 
are  easy  to  raise  and  can  be  fed  green, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  over  dry 
clover.  Cow-horn  turnips  I  find  easier  to 
raise  than  mangels  or  beets,  and  fully  as 
satisfactory.  Your  36  hens  will  require 
about  two  to  three  quarts  of  corn  daily  in 
connection  with  the  supply  from  the  hopper. 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
the  flats  you  describe.  Measuring  15  by  20 
gives  you  300  square  inches  per  flat,  or 
enough  for  your  flock  for  four  or  five  days. 
Cornell  authorities  recommend  one  square 
inch  daily  per  hen.  but  I  believe  you  can 
save  in  grain  enough  to  feed  as  much  as 
two  square  inches  instead.  Your  idea  of 
covering  the  oats  with  dirt  is  not  so  bad 
and  will  no  doubt  help  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture,  but  by  sprinkling  every  morning,  you 
can  do  as  well  as  with  the  dirt  and  have 
more  in  a  flat,  say  fill  it  with  oats  two 
inches  deep.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  in  warm  water  over  night  before 
pouring  into  the  tray.  r.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME 


ON  A  POSTAL 


and  Ret  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultryinen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  bo  pleased  to  know. 


era  suc- 
c  e  a  a  . 

_ i  for  Poultry  Houaea— 

how  to  make  a  first-class 
brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 
Describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray 
Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Brairio  Stats  Incubator  Oo. 
406Maln  St.,  Homsr  City, 


DOLLARS  FOR  MINUTES 


I’ll  split  my  factory  price  on 

Improved  New 
Jewel  Ineubator 

Mor  ten  minutes  of  your  time. 
Give  youS25.00  Poultry  course 
to  insure  your  success.  Big 
..  m  Incubator  Book  free.  Sixty 
5U-tgg  ilzev  days  trial.  Entirely  new,  mag- 
Jewell  beats  nificent  offer.  I  actually  help  you 
ail  Hatching pay  for  nie  machine.  Send  postal, 
M.  W.  Savage,  Pres,.  M.  W.  Savage  Factories.  Inc. 
Dept.  157  Minneapolis,  Minn. _ 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 

lOO  Egg  Incubator,  $<7.00 
lOO  Chick  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 
Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Bleeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

No  orders  too  LARGE  oi;  too  SMALL. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultr  Farm  K™,?KLE' 

Baby  Chicks.  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Single  and  Rose.C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS""S£dAcock. 

erels  for  breeding.  Price  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  VOKKTOWN,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS,  12c.  each— from  free  range — Selected 
Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  in  any  quantity. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  EGGS 
for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  CHAS.  R.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING  ^EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fi.emington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS -RK 

|  horn  youngsters  of  exceptional  vigor  from  liens  of 
i  excellent  egg  yields,  for  utility  purposes,  at  $2.00  to 

$5.00  each.  Manle  Glen  Poultry  Faria,  MiUerton,  N.Y. 


WhiteWyandotte  Cockerels 

LAYING  STRAIN,  FARM  RANGE-$3.00. 

F.  I).  VAUGHAN  :  :  Wy»l using,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EGGS  for  Hatching.  Cockerels  for  breeders 
i  shipped  on  approval.  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
.  booked.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  W.  Sterling'  6  Son,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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VERY  farm  can  well  support,  at  lenv  cost  its  flock  of  chickens.  And  poultry 
raising,  rightly  done ,  will  net  you  a  big  satisfactory  crop  of  dollars. 

But  chicken  raising  demands  the  right  tools— just  as  much  as  any  other 
form  of  farm  work.  We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  right  tools  ■why  they  are 
best — and  how  you  can  make  the  most  money  with  chickens  on  your  farm. 

D*C  T>  1.  —Cyphers  Company’s  “Poultry  Growers’  Guide 
L»et  UUf  Dig  free  DOCK,  for  1912.”  It  contains  244  pages,  including  eight 
chapters  of  just  the  kind  of  information  you  need— Practical  ideas  and  facts  ixova.  men  who  know. 
Study  for  a  few  moments  the  following  chapter  headings-they  are  right  to  the  point,  are  rich 
with  Profitable  information: 

I —How  to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from  the  Same  Number  of  Hens.  II.— The  200-Egg  Per 
Year  Hen— How  to  Produce  Her.  III.— Large  Sized  Eggs  in  Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of 
Them.  IV.— Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.  V.— Selection  and  Care  of 
Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching.  VI.— Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of 
Work.  VII. — Howto  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  the  Lowest  Cost.  VIII.— Premium-Price  Table 
Poultry  and  How  to  Produce  it.  This  big  book  also  describes  in  full 


Cyphers 


Incubators 
and  Brooders 


— and  explains  why  they  are  used  by  wore  leading  fanciers,  by  more  large  poultry  plants,  by 
more  state  agricultural  schools  and  Government  Experiment  Stations  than  all  other _ mak^s 
combined.  It  tells  why  they  are  the  greatest  money  makers  fprjhejarmer ;-and  proves  it  by 
letters  from  hundreds  of  successful  poultry  raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Cyphers  Company  Service 

_ which  is  fully  explained  In  this  book— means  that  we  extend  to  our  customers 

the  kind  of  help  that  insures  for  them  the  best  results— that  we  co-operate  with 
them  by  means  of  personal  letters,  bulletin  service,  leaflets,  egg  record  cards. 

Incubation  charts,  etc.,— in  meeting  their  problems  as  they  arise.  We  are 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  work  and  it  is  absolutely  free  to  all 

our  customers. 

11;  ..  rr  1  — now— for  our  free  “Poultry  Growers’ Guide  for  1912.” 

W  Fite  1  Oday  244  pages,  weighs  a  pound  and  it’s  free,  postpaid  to  any 
address.  It  should  be  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 


Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept,  38 

Factory  and  Home  Offices,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  Dl. 

23  Barclay  Street  12-14  Canal  Street  340  N.  Clark  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Oakland,  Cal.  London,  England. 

817-319  Southwest  Blvd.  1509  Broad  way.  121-123  Finsbury  Pavement. 


Six 
Branch | 
Stores 


Mandy  Lee 

The  incubator  that  is  making  chick  I 
hatching  a  science.  “Open  front  poultry  house’’ 
plan  of  ventilation— openings  at  the  epps.  Heat,  | 
moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor- 1 
tioned  automatically.  Great  new  feature.  No  j 
guessing.  Hatches  by  rule.  Send  for  latest  book  j 
free.  CEO.  H>  LEE  CO, 

1221  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

125Egglncubator$ 
and  Brooder  bFotr 

If  ordered  together^ 

I  Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Racine,  Wis. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
andl40  CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


The  incubator  is  Both 
California  Red- 
wood,  covered  r 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
nurserv ;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
,  Trial  —  money  back 

if  not  0.  K.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

IroncJad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, Wis. 


1  Freight  Paid 

1  East  of 

*the  Rockies  _ 

to  use.  30‘f>ftys’  Trial 
lit 

|  Ire 


MAKE  HENS  LATH 


■  Tnore  e22s;  hrger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IWLlW  UAUU’C  LATEST  MODEL  ~ 

I  T*  MANN  5  BONE  CUTTEFf 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

■  to  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

liiF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6.  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  man ufactu rein  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  sam  plea  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  lor  1912  contains  200 
partis.  72 varieties  purebred,62 colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it’s  great — 
this  book — only  15  cents. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  5  8,  Rheems,  Pa, 


r— Write  for  free  Illus- 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS' 


GRIT 


kMAK A-8HF.L  SOLUBLE, 

^  Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In¬ 
creases  egg  production. 
k  The  original  silica  grit. 

1  ,  Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer,  or 
send  $1.00  for  two 

lOO-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Agents  wanted  1 
EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick.  N.  J 

KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

MM  Increase  profits.  Expert  poultry  men  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 
Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  lO  Market  St.,  Camden, N.  J. 


■Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 


POULTRYMEN 


BARRED  ROCKS  trated  Catalog  on 

Danolds  Strain  Profitable  Poultry  Eggs.  $2.00  a 
dozen.  Danolds  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19.  Albion,  N.Y. 

B 


ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson  s,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Breeding  Stock  That  Is  Worth  While 

TURKEYS.  GEESE.  DUCKS  and  CHICKENS.  Eggs  in  season. 

W.  It.  CARLE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Jacobsburo,  Ohio. 


White  Holland  Turkejs-KSTSS™* 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  11.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


Fine  stock  with  pink 
legs.  Prize  winners- 
Prices  low.  Mrs.  Robt.T.  Davis,  Tally,  Virginia. 


P 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W,  Va. 

BEST  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  White  Wyandotte  Cock 
erels  ami  Toulouse  Geese,  for  sale.  Prices  low  for 
quality.  K.  SCHIKBKK,  R  F  1>  2,  Bucyrns,  O. 

URE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Prize  winners. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys— 200  xu/keyS 

Toms,  20  to  30  lbs.;  Hens,  14  to  20  lbs.  Largest 
strain  in  tho  U.  S.  Hickory  Island  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms  cockerels,  r|.S 

and  $5.00.  II.  .1.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Hons,$4 


Sat.  guar.  G.  HARRIS 


Toms,$ti. 
FIELD,  The  Plains,  Va. 


Tj'/AIJ  C  A  T  T?  Bar.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and 
"  V7iv  k?A.LL  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 

Strong,  vigorous  breeders  of  quality.  Also  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Priee  reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER  .  .  LANSDALE,  PA. 

PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKSISV” 

ing  and  vigor — trio,  $6.00;  one’drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 
$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

MINCH  BROS.,  Farm  Bred  Poultry  of  Show  Quality.  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Partridge  Cochins,  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Each  variety  bred 
on  aej>arate  farms.  Breeding"  stock  and  Eggs  in  season. 
MINCH  BROS.,  Biudgkton,  N.  J.  Paul  G.  Springer,  Agent. 

‘—LARGE  BIRDS— White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  All 
pure  stock.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


U/HITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Kellerstrass  strain, 
"$1.75  each;  R.C.B.  Minorcas, cockerels. $1 .25 each. 
Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Geo.  Bawdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWl-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland.  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  M  ay  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS  IS. r?S 

and  Dark  Brahmas,  Single  Comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  ma¬ 
tured  Cockerels  and  yearling  Hens  from  $1.50  up¬ 
ward.  Bargain  list  gratis.  F.  M.  Prescott,  Riverdale,  N.J. 

DOSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  now 

ready  for  service.  Large,  healthy. vigorous  stock. 
Hens  hatched  and  reared.  "FOUR  ACRES,”  Nutley,  N.J. 


FIFTY  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS  for  sale,  from 
prize  winners;  $2.1)0  and  up;  both  combs;  great 
laying  strain.  Geo.  II .  Le  Fever,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


ftrt  F.GGS  $1  OO — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Ponl- 
ZU  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus. 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  P.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa- 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES  £S:  .Sff 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs.  $1.50 
15;  $ii.OO  per  100._  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 


RIDGETON,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Snow-White  Wyandottes  Thoroughbred  and 


cular  free. 


ed  to  lay.  Cir- 
Goldenhod  Farm.  Stewartstiwn,  Pa. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Extra  fine  Cockerels  ready  for  service,  $3.00  each. 
Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  A  Iso  Choice  Indian  Runner  Drakes, 
$2.00  each.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.Y. 
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January  13, 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Thank  you.  Our  first  mail  for  the 
new  year  was  most  encouraging.  For 
the  first  time  in  12  years  it  was  not  an 
advance  over  the  corresponding  mail  for 


State  will  be  so  pronounced  that  the 
authorities  at  Cornell  will  wake  up  to 
their  responsibilities.  Women  living 
within  the  shadow  of  Cornell  buildings 
have  lost  their  money  through  tliese 
schemers,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
relieved  of  the  last  dollar  she  had 


the  previous  year,  but  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  professors  of  our 
was  less  than  two  per  cent  and  it  was  agricultural  colleges  ought  to  be  in  better 
not  only  generous  in  itself,  but  the  business  than  lending  their  names  to  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  that  accom-  promotion  of  get-rich-quick  schemes 
panied  it  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  but  if  they  persist  in  doing  so  it  is  the 
sentiment  and  loyalty  of  our  friends.  It  privilege  and  the  duty  of  farm’papers  to 
all  bespeaks  another  year  of  generous  warn  the  people  of  their  danger  Is 
encouragement,  and  we  propose  to  try  Cornell  to  be  used  as  the  sponsor  for 
to  make  you  feel  that  we  are  doing  our  such  schemers? 
part. 

My  father  has  received  a  check  for  $8.70 

Because  of  a  technical  error  in  draw-  f™m  the  Diamond  Dairy  Co.  for  the  case 

ino-  the  snecial  prand  inrv  last  Tnlv  of  eggs  shipped  July  26.  Me  thank  you 
m&  tne  special  .  grand  jury  last  Juiy  very  ,nucjj  j  had  niade  a  g00(i  effort  t0 

which  returned  indictments  against  ex-  get  this  myself,  but  it  took  the  good  old 


Congressman  Coudrey,  E.  G.  Lewis  and 
others,  at  St.  Louis,  the  indictments 
were  quashed  on  motion  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  The  regular  December  grand 
jury,  however,  took  up  the  inquiry  and 
new  indictments  were  promptly  returned 
on  the  same  allegations. 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  to  tell 


Rural  New-Yorker  to  do  the  trick.  Words 
do  not  express  our  appreciation  and  re¬ 
spect  for  you  and  your  paper  but  as  we  go 
along  we  never  let  an  opportunity  pass 
without  a  good  word  for  you.  Enclosed 
please  find  check  for  $1  for  renewal. 

H.  P. 

Some  publishers  call  that  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  and  think  a  service  of  that  kind 
is  not  the  proper  function  of  a  farm 


you  that  I  looked  up  the  'Wholesale  Optical  paper,  but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  a 
Co...  that  you  wrote  up ^./ew  weeks^since.  letter  of  that  kind  is  in  itself  all  the 

reward  we  ask  for  the  service,  and  all 
the  inspiration  we  need  to  influence  us 
to  continue  the  work. 


I  hold  100  shares  of  Good  Housekeeping 
stock,  and  I  intend  building  a  house  soon, 
so  I  wrote  Mr.  Myrick  in  February  that  I 
wished  to  sell  my  stock  not  knowing  at  the 
time  that  the  magazine  had  been  sold.  He 
informed  me  that  the  magazine  had  been 
sold  and  that  at  some  future  time  or 
words  to  that  effect,  the  stock  would  be 
redeemed.  As  to  the  price  paid  for  the 
outfit  or  whether  it  was  a  cash  transac¬ 
tion  we  have  never  been  informed.  1  got 
to  a  point  where  I  wanted  my  money,  and 
wrote  again  to  Mr.  Myrick  about  a  month 
ago,  but  I  Sot  no  definite  answer.  This 
time  he  said  the  stock  would  probably  be 
redeemed  in  January  next  at  $11.70'  per 
share.  Mine  cost  me  $12.  I  fail  to  see 
w  hy  I  should  make  him  a  present  of  30 
cents  per  share.  When  I  bought  this  stock 
from  Mr.  My  rick’s  solicitor  he  assured 
me  it  could  be  redeemed  at  par  or  cost 
after  a  reasonable  notice.  That  was 
about  six  years  ago.  I  think  I  have  given 
a  reasonable  notice.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  do  in  the  matter?  I  have  to 
work  pretty  hard  for  what  I  get,  about 


They  are  no  good  at  this  time,  although 
at  one  time  they  were  a  responsible  firm. 

“Florida”  was  not  the  only  one  to  complain 
of  their  treatment.  t.  j.  h. 

It  is  a  frequent  trick  to  get  possession 
of  the  name  and  business  of  a  once 
prosperous  and  reliable  firm  and  use  it 
to  promote  a  questionable  business. 

Often  have  I  been  grateful  to  you  for 
your  helpfulness  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  ; 
still  oftener  through  your  letters  to  my 
own  especial  need,  but  I  have  never  felt 
more  grateful  than  for  the  little  book  that 
came  with  the  New  Year.  “Hind-Sights.”  In 
merely  the  few-  minutes  I  have  given  to  it 
I  have  already  seen  several  places  where  1 
have  been  taken  in,  and  several  more  that 
were  yawning  for  me.  So  hard  is  it  for  a 
woman  to  investigate  before  making  a  leap. 

This  little  book  will  be  my  dictionary  for 
the  coming  year,  and  I  shall  hope  to  report 
to  you  next  year  that  I  have  a  little  wisdom 
stored  up.  v.  c.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  clever  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  little  book.  We  know 

no  other  book  like  it,  and-  we  believe  ...  -  —  -  . 

country  people  will  find  it  a  safe  diction-  so  ^ny  times7’  /“hive  ‘Volt  confidence^ 
ary  to  consult  when  tempting  schemes  well  as  courage.  subscriber 

that  they  know  nothing  about  are  pre-  Massachusetts. 

sented  by  strangers.  We  have  the  book  ,  •  e  ^is  farmer  that  we  did  not 
all  ready  wrapped,  and  one  is  mailed  to  think  he  could  legally  hold  Mr.  Myrick 
your  address  the  day  your  renewal  f°  ^  verbal  promise  made  by  his  agent 
comes  in.  this  transaction  six  years  ago,  and 

T  .  ic  vr  ■  VV* ^  in  want  of  a  written  contract  with 

Last  week  Success  Magazine  sus-  Mr.  Myrick  to  redeem- the  stock  Mr 

pended  publication  after  a  struggle  of  12  Myrick  could  not  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
years  to  land  squarely  on  its  feet.  Some  deem  it  at  any  price  Me  merely  be 
years  back  it  evidenced  its  own  weak-  came  a  stockholder  in  the  company  and 
ness  by  selling  a  large  list  of  life  sub-  whatever  value  there  was  in  the  stock 
scriptions  for  $5  each— clearly  a  ruin-  belonged  to  him,  no  more  no  less  At 
qus  policy,  and  an  evident  mortgage  on  the  same  time,  we  told  him  we  thought 
the  future  for  present  cash.  Later  it  we  could  get  the  money  for  him  at  once 
sold  an  issue  of  $400,000  "Guaranteed  and  in  full.  Later  on  he  sent  us  the 
Gold  Bonds.”  Of  course  they  were  mere  certificate  of  stock  representing  $1,000. 
notes  of  the  company.  Its  weakness  was  par  value,  for  which  he  said  lie  paid 
then  further  evidenced  in  page  endorse-  $1,200.  We  wrote  Mr.  Myrick  that  we 
merits  of  the  E.  G.  Lewis  schemes  in  had  such  a  certificate  and  got  a  letter  by 
the  forlorn  hope  that  readers  of  the  return  mail  from  a  Springfield  bank  di¬ 
magazine  could  be  secured  through  the  recting  us  to  send  on  the  draft  for  $1,200 
League  scheme.  About  a  year  ago  the  with  interest  from  last  dividend  date 
company  failed  with  liabilities  of  about  and  it  would  be  paid  at  sight.  The  draft 
$700,000.  The  only  asset  of  the  com-  was  sent  for  $1,200  and  interest  on  same 
pany  was  the  magazine,  and  this  was  since  July  1.  It  was  promptly  paid.  But 
leased  to  a  new  concern,  the  National  immediately  afterwards  we  had  a  demand 


Post  Co.,  and  the  note  holders  left 
high  and  dry.  A  new  paper  was  started, 
but  soon  abandoned,  and  stock,  of  the 
new  company  was  sold  to  subscribers. 
A  Florida  farmer  writes : 

They  led  me  to  believe  that  this  stock 
was  as  good  as  gold  and  that  I  was  one  of 
16  in  all  Florida  whom  they  would  allow 
to  buy  of  these  shares,  so  I  jumped  at  the 
bait  and  never  suspected  anything  wrong 
until  I  read  about  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

His  money  is  gone,  and  we  have  an¬ 
other  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  letting 
venturesome  publishers  finance  their 
own  risks.  - 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  yet  using  the  name 
of  Prof.  John  Craig  and  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  in  its  advertisements  in  farm 


from  Mr.  Myrick  to  return  $33.20,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  subscriber  paid  only  $1,170 
“net,”  and  that  the  interest  should  be 
reckoned  on  $1,000,  the  face  of  the  stock, 
and  not  on  $1,200.  We  wrote  Mr.  My¬ 
rick  that  the  farmer  stated  plainly  that 
he  paid  originally  $1,200,  and  that  Mr. 
Myrick  did  not  seem  to  d.eny  it.  We 
asked  him  to  please  explain  what  he 
meant  by  “net.”  We  told  him  frankly 
that  the  transaction  occurred  six  years 
ago ;  the  farmer  kept  no  records,  and 
might  be  mistaken  on  one  hand  or  easily 
imposed  upon  on  the  other  hand ;  and 
requested  that  lie  send  us  a  statement 
from  his  books  showing  just  the  amount 
originally  paid,  and  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  dividend  checks.  If  the  rec¬ 
ord  seemed  to  warrant  we  woulc^ 


papers.  Tim  representations  are  that  promptly  return  the  amount. 

Prof.  Craig  is  one  of  the  instructors  of  For  two  months  We  tried  to  get  that 
its  cot  respondence  courses.  Prof.  Craig  statement  of  the  account  from  Mr.  My- 
has  written  us  that  he  had  resigned  rick,  but  never  got  it.  In  the  meantime 


from  the  school.  When  The  R.  N.-Y. 
discovered  that  this  school  had  made 
an  affiliation  with  one  of  the  many 
schemes  of  E.  G.  Lewis  the  advertising 
wras  thrown  out  of  the  paper.  As  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  as 
taxpayers  as  urell  as  spokesmen  for 
nearlj’  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  of 
the  State,  we  protested  against  the  use 
of  the  name  of  Cornell  University  as  a 
cloak  of  respectability  for  these  schemes. 
Prof.  Craig  assured  us  that  he  had  with- 


his  representative  made  three  trips  to 
the  farmer  to  induce  him  to  make  a  re¬ 
fund  of  the  $30  without  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  the  statement  of  the  account. 
At  last  the  farmer  became  exhausted, 
and  as  he  needed  the  money  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
amount  in  dispute  in  order  to  have  the 
use  of  his  money  and  avoid  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  a  law  suit.  When  he 
so  advised  we  sent  him  a  check  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  draft,  and  advised 


drawn,  but  the  advertising  yet  appears,  him  that  in  our  judgment  it  all  belonged 
We  now  protest  again,  and  if  the  abuse  to  him,  and  we  advised  him  to  keep  it, 
is  continued  we  believe  the  protest  from  though,  of  course,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
honest  and  indignant  farmers  of  the  do  with  his  own  money  what  he  pleased. 


We  knew  that  others  had  paid  $1,200 
for  similar  certificates,  and  we  think  this 
farmer’s  memory  was  correct  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myrick 
authorized  the  payment  of  $1,200  before 
he  knew  the  name  of  the  creditor  and 
by  his  use  of  the  word  “net.”  If  Mr. 
Myrick  was  entitled  to  the  $30  his  books 
ought  to  confirm  it,  and  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  not  be  willing  to  re¬ 
veal  what  they  contain. 

In  selling  his  paper  certificates,  Mr. 
Myrick  is  fond  of  saying  that  he  wants 
farmers  to  become  his  partners ;  but  we 
fail  to  see  the  partnership  feature  in 
such  a  transaction.  The  company  or¬ 
ganized  with  $1,000,000  of  stock,  and 
this  was  sold  at  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent,  though  the  company  did  no  busi¬ 
ness  itself  except  to  put  its  publication 
to  another  company  controlled  by  Mr. 
Myrick.  By  this  clever  device  of  one 
Myrick  company  controlled  by  another 
Myrick  company,  dividends  in  rental 
could  be  paid  to  cover  the  outstanding 
stock  whether  earned  or  not;  and  if 
the  magazine  ever  got  to  a  place  where 
it  earned  more  than  six  per  cent,  the 
rental  device  could  automatically  dump 
the  excess  profits  into  Mr.  Myrick’s 
pockets.  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
magazine  was  sold  without  this  partner 
knowing  a  word  about  it.  He  does  not 
know  now  what  it  was  sold  for,  and 
probably  never  will.  Legally  he  was 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  when  liquidated.  The  stock 
of  any  successful  publishing  company 
would  increase  in  value  in  six  years.  If 
this  property  was  sold  for  more  the 
stockholders  are  entitled  to  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share.  If  it  sold  for  less, 
they  made  a  bad  purchase,  and  in  any 
event  they  are  entitled  as  Mr.  Myrick’s 
partners  to  know  just  what  their  share 
of  the  business  was  actuallv  worth. 

We  think  this  record  fully  justifies 
our  advice  to  farmers  to  leave  publish¬ 
ing  ventures  aLne.  This  stock  never 
was  sold  on  any  stock  exchange  for  any 
such  money,  and  never  could  be  so  sold. 
If  a  stock  will  not  sell  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  it  is  not  a  desirable  investment. 
This  stockholder  got  about  five  per 
cent  for  the  use  of  his  money.  He 
shared  no  other  profits ;  and  does  not 
know  whether  the  value  of  his  invest¬ 
ment.  increased  or  diminished  during 
his  holding  of  it..  j.  j.  d. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dos,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  lisht,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  waterproof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  >'ou  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
care  for  hides ;  how  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeing  process  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins;  about 
the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book 
except  upon  request.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyeil  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ship  * 
your 


FURS 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yra.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Free  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs, 
r I  GGt  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


I  Raw  Furs  Wanted  I 


i 


i 


®  Skunk,  Mink.  Raccoon.  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat  and 
other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New  York,  the 
best  market  for  you  to  ship  to.  Do  you  want  to  know 

j,* 1  How  to  Got  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Fun  ?  ” 

Write  for  "  Monjo’s  Hunter  and  Trapper"  and  price 
—  list— it's  free.  Highest  commercial  references.  w 

|  F.  N.  MONJO,  156  W.  25th  St.,  N.  Y.  j 

G.  I.  FOX.  162 
W.  26th  Street, 
N.Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


RAW  FURS 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

ABOUT 

THREE  MILLION  FEET 

1-in .  Round  Edged  Pine, 
Spruce  or  Hemlock 

BOX  BOARDS 

IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  LOTS. 

Address 

SAYLES’  BLEACHERIES, 

SAYLESVILLE,  R.  I. 


COMPTON 

MANURE 


I  X  L 

LOADER 


A  load  in  5  or  10 
minutes.  A  man 
and  a  boy  can  do  it. 


Cleans  up  yard  or  barn  in  a  "jiffy.”  No 
work  to  use.  Fork  pulled  by  horse,  and 
all  weight  rests  on  wheeled  truck.  Easy 
to  dump.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 


Fork  self-cleaning.  Write  for  booklet, 
prices,  etc.  Fine  offer  to  agents. 

Compton  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  E  Waukesha,  Wis 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  EVERY  THIRTY  DAYS 

Without  a  doubt  Clark’s  Double  Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  with  Jointed  Pole 
is  a  most  wonderful  farm  tool.  It  cuts  the  soil  twice,  throwing  it  in  opposite 
directions,  filling  in  the  hollows,  thus  leveling  the  land  All  Single  Action 
Harrows  have  to  he  Driven  in  Half  hap. 

It  is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  can  be  set 
to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  an 
angle  as  to  move  the  earth  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Runs  truein  line  of  draft.  A  customer 
wrote  recently  that  his  “Cutaway” 
pays  for  itself  every  thirty  days  in 
labor  saved. 

The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  o  ft  the  horses’  necks, 
and  keeps  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  a  “Cutaway”  for  every  crop.  Every  need  is 
fully  supplied  by  the  different  styles  of  genuine  •‘Cut¬ 
away”  Tools.  If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  us.  “Intensive  Cultivation,”  our  new  booklet,  —  -  -,rvr»v  r^T>rvT»c3 

Is  free.  Send  a  postal  to-day.  ckui 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  Streets  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-Varnishes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

When  you  paint  your  home,  use  the  best  paint— 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint  (Prepared)  (S  W  P).  It  looks 
best,  spreads  easierunderthe  brush, saves thepainters’ 
time,  covers  the  greatest  number  of  square  feet  to 
the  gallon  and  wears  the  longest  possible  time.  Con¬ 
sequently,  you  can  use  the  best  paint,  S  W  P,  for  a 
less  average  cost  per  year  than  in  using  cheap  ready 
mixed  or  hand  mixed  lead  and  oil. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 
Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Road,  N.W., Cleveland,  Ohio 


:o:2. 
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Crops  and  Markets 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  January  6,  1912. 


BUTTER  ] 

Cream  erf.  fancy,  lb . 37  3  .Si’s 

Good  to  Choice... .  -32  @  -36 

cower  Grades  . 25  @  .30 

Storage . 27  @  .36 

State  Dairy,  best . 35  @  .36 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .33 

Factory . 20  @  .23 

Packing  Stock . 17  @  .22 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  36  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  36  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  38  cents. 


CHEESE 


Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . 12  @  .14 

gkims . 06  @  .13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 36  @  .38 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 33  @  .34 

Common  to  Good . . . 28  @  .32 

Western,  best . 32  @  .35 

Under  grades . 18  @  .25 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  @  .20 

Storage,  prime . 24  @  .26 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.15  id)  4.60 

Medium....  . 3.00  @  4.15 

Pea .  3.90  @  4.20 

Vellow  Eye .  4.35  ffl  4.40 

Bed  Kidney . . .  5  00  @  5.25 

White  Kidney . . . 6.90  ©  6.00  I 

Lima.  California .  .  6.50  @  6.60  J 


HOPS 


Prime  to  Choice . 54  @  .56 

Common  to  Good . 48  @  .53 

Pacific  Coast. - .  45  ®  .50 

German  Crop,  new . 93  @  .98 


DltllSD  Fit U ITS 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09%®  .10 % 

Common  to  good . 07  ®  .09 

Sun  dried . 07  @  .08)^ 

Chops .  02V6@  .03 

Cherries .  . . 19  (ri>  .21 

ltaspberrles . 27  @  .28 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy.bbl .  2  00  &  4.00 

Spitzenburg  . 2.00  @  4.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  00 

Baldwin . 2.00  ®  3.25 

Greening .  1.75  @3.75 

King . 2.25  @  3.50 

Hubbardston  . .  2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial . 1.75  @  3.00 

Western,  box  .  1.00  @  3.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.00  @11.00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7.00  @  8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30  ®  .65 

Calif.,  pt . 20  @  .35 

VEGETA  BUBS 

Potatoes — N.  Y.  Slatp.  bbl . 3.00  ®  3.12 

Maine,  bug .  2.85  @  3.15 

Uong  Island,  bbl .  3.25  @  3.50 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  2.50  @  2.65 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes.Jbbl . 2.00  @  3.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 08  @  .12 

Beets,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 20.00  @25.00 

Hod,  ton . 24.00  (a  25.00 

Cauliflowers,  Ii.  I.,  bbl . 2.00  @  8.00 

Kale,  bbl .  M  ®  .65 

Cliicory,  bbl .  2.00  @  2.50 

Endive,  Erench,  lb. ... : . 14  @  .15 

lettuce,  ta-bbl  bkt .  150  @  3.50 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  2.00  @  2.50 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 2.00  @  2.75 

White,  bu .  1.50  @  2.25 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  @  2.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.00  @  4.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  @  3.60 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  @  1. 00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Hubbard,  bbl . 60  @  .75 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 90  @  1.00 

White,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1.00  @  2.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.50  @  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1.00  @  1.25 

No.  2.  box . 3.00  @4.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 06  @  .20 

Lettuce,  doz . 50  @  .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .30 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @  3.50 


Below  are  noted  a  few  of  last  year's 
doings : 

One  Wisconsin  company  made  15,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  sugar. 

Oregon  produced  160,000  pounds  of  dried 
Loganberries. 

Securities  (more  or  less  secure)  to  the 
amount  of  $1, 739, 487. 700  were  issued. 
Three-fourths  of  these  were  railroad  paper, 
and  the  remainder  industrials.  This  issue 
is  much  in  excess  of  the  two  previous 
years. 

The  number  of  bankruptcy  petitions  was 
the  largest  for  six  years,  1,518.  Since  the 
bankruptcy  act  went  into  effect  in  1898 
15.999  petitions  have  been  filed. 

The  total  fire  losses  for  this  country  and 
Canada  were  $234,387,000.  There  were  12 
fires  causing  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
loss. 

The  grape  yield  in  the  Chautauqua.  N.  Y., 
district  was  7.900  carloads,  bringing  $2,- 
1 50.000. 

Alaska  turned  out  fish  and  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  value  of  $38,000,000. 

Ego  prices  on  the  better  grades  have  de¬ 
clined  10  cents  during  the  past  week  at 
New  York.  The  drop  has  been  less  in  the 
poorer  qualities,  as  they  were  quite  near 
bottom.  The  range  in  price  is  now  from  14 
to  40  cents.  Such  drops  are  rather  a  set¬ 
back  to  hen  boomers  who  claim  that  fresh 
eggs  can  be  sold  to  city  customers  the  year 
around  for  60  to  75  cents.  A  few  are.  but 
buyers  who  will  pay  such  prices  are  scarce, 
and  25  to  35  cents  for  fresh  eggs  is  all 
that  should  be  figured  on  except  in  famine 
times,  which  some  years  do  not  come  at  all, 
and  as  a  rule  are  short. 

Many  apple  speculators  have  lost  heavily 
this  year.  Trade  has  been  only  mom-rate, 
and  prices  have  not  advanced  nearly  up  to 
expectations.  In  fact  going  prices  on 
standard  varieties  are  no  higher  thafi  two 
months  ago.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  rise 
within  the  coming  month,  but  the  outlook 
is  not  encouraging  for  those  who  need  to 
realize  soon  on  the  money  they  have  tied  up 
in  apples.  It  is  difficult  to  increase  apple 
consumption  very  much  in  New  York  City, 
owing  to  tlie  poor  facilities  for 'storage  in 
living  apartments  and  expensive  cartage, 
but  there  ought  to  he  more  aggressive 
work  toward  appleing  the  smaller  places, 
villages  from  1.000  to  1.500  and  cities  from 
3,000  to  5,000.  It  is  a  common  experience 
to  find  hotels  and  stores  in  such  places 
with  plenty  of  other  fruit  but  no  decent 
apples.  Some  of  the  apples  that  surplus 
the  markets  of  New  York.  Boston  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  should  go  to  these  smaller  places. 
Many  grocers  approached  in  the  right  way 
woubl  make  a  canvass  of  families  that 
would  take  from  one  to  three  barrels,  be¬ 
sides  laying  in  a  fair  stock  for  retail  store 
trade.  Fruit  growers’  societies  should  work 
this  trade  to  the  limit,  and  see  that  Coopcrs- 
town,  Cortland.  Delhi,  Schenectady,  Dan¬ 
bury.  Waterbury,  Binghamton  ‘and  scores 
of  other  places  have  the  apple  idea  im¬ 
pressed  on  them. 


Farm  produce  sells  as  follows  hero: 
Wheat.  90  cents  per  bushel  :  oats,  45  cents  ; 
potatoes.  75  cents ;  corn,  60  cents ;  apples, 
$1.  Ilay.  $20  per  ton.  Milk,  5  cents  per 
quart;  butter,  per  pound,  35  cents.  Sheep, 
four  to  five  cents  per  pound:  hogs,  5% 
cents;  cattle,  4%  cents;  cows,  $40  to  $50; 
horses,  $150  to  $200.  eli  l. 

Barry  Co.  Mich. 

Milch  cows  are  selling  for  from  $40  to 
$50;  yearlings  coming  to  $20  to  $25; 
Spring  calves,  $12  to  $15;  sows  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  Spring.  $12  to  $17;  Fall  pigs,  $5; 
hay.  $15  to  $18;  manure  in  village,  $1  a 
load.  The  co-operative  creamery  offered 
the  farmers  31  3-4  cents  a  pound  for  No¬ 
vember.  Potatoes  $1  a  bushel.  Apples  to 
dealers,  $1.25  to  $2  a  barrel.  Pork  to 
butcher,  6  1-2  cents  a  pound.  There  is  very 
little  grain  sold  around  here,  most  farmers 
buy  about  half  they  feed.  w.  E.  w 

Speucertown,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . .12  @  .12)^ 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Roosters . 07  @  .08 

Ducks . 14  @  .16 

Geese . 10  @  .11(<j 

Torkeys . 17  @  .18 

Guiueas,  pair . 40  @  .50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  Spring,  best . 23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 22  @  25 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  @  .21 

Roasters . 16  @  .20 

Fowls .  12  @  .15 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 16  @  .20 

Geese . 12  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRE8SED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .14 

Common  to  good . 09  @  .11 

Buttermilks..... . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 4.90  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 09  @  .10 

Heavy .  4)7  @  .08 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ray,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 25.00  @  26.00 

No.  2 .  ...23.00  ®  24.00  1 

No.  3 . 20.00  @  22.00  ; 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  @  24.00  I 

Btraw,  Rye . 18.00  @  20.00  ' 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  @  12.00 

LIVESTOCK  _ . 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.50  ~®  7.0u  * 

Oxen . 4.00  @  6.00 

Cows . 2.00  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @11.00 

Culls . 5.00  @  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.00  @4.00 

Lambs . 5.00  @  7.00  \ 

Hogs . 5.25  @  6.40  j 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.2o  <a  ...  , 

No. 2,  Red .  1.00  @  ...  ] 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.10  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 65  @  .69  ' 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 50  @  .55  ’ 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  @  .96 

Barley,  choice .  1.15  @  l  AO 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots  |- 

Spring  Bran, ton .  26.00  @  27.00 

Standard  Middlings .  27.60  @  30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00  @  32.00 

Hominy  Chop .  29.00  @  30.20 

Linseed  Meal .  39.00  @  40.00 

Corn  Meal . 31,00  @  32.00 

COTTON  1 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  9.35 

Middling  Gulf .  9.00 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  8.40 

£4ood  Middling .  9.10 


The  following  prices  have  been  paid  at 
public  sales  this  Fall  :  Apples,  Stayman 
Winesap,  $3.10  per  barrel;  No.  1  corn,  on 
cob,  54  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  hav,  $18  to 
$25  per  ton  ;  horses.  $100  to  $150;  cattle, 
$25  to  $60  each  ;  hogs,  6%  cents  on  foot. 
No  silage  ever  sold  in  this  locality,  nor 
manure  from  the  farms;  livery  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  $1  per  two  horse  load.  Very  few 
dairies  in  this  district,  we  are  nearly  all 
fruit  growers.  Milk  sells  at  seven  cents  per 
quart ;  farmers’  butter,  25  to  30  cents ; 
eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen  ;  chickens,  12  cents, 
and  turkeys.  22  cents  per  pound,  a.  c.  b. 

Camden,  Del. 

Ilogs,  six  cents  on  foot.  Cattle  from 
four  to  4%  cents;  cows  from  $25  to 
$85  ;  best  sheep,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  chickens 
eight  cents  a  pound:  turkeys.  12  cents; 
ducks,  10  cents.  Eggs,  35  cents  a 
dozen  :  Butter,  28  and  30  cents ;  milk, 
10  and  12  cents  a  quart.  Veal  calves,  five 
cents.  Ilay.  $22  and  $26  per  ton ;  cow 
peas,  $15  and  $17  per  ton;  corn.  80  cents 
per  bushel  ;  wheat,  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  $1.10  per  bushel;  onions,  $1.40; 
turnips,  $1 ;  apples,  85  cents  and  $1  per 
bushel.  r.  m. 

Gallia  Co.,  O. 

At  a  sale  near  town  corn  brought  $1.04  ; 
Timothy  hay,  $30,  and  millet  $22  a  ton. 
Of  course  the  long  credit  is  what  makes 
such  prices.  I  have  just  sold  good  baled 
hay  to  a  dealer  for  $25  a  ton.  It  is  very 
high  and  retails  at  $28  to  $32.  Corn  is 
worth  from  75  to  80  cents;  wheat  at  the 
mills,  90  cents ;  rye  almost  as  much.  Rye 
straw,  $16  (baled).  Milk  about  four  cents 
wholesale,  and  in  the  towns  eight  cents 
a  quart.  No  silage  sold.  Horses  are  very 
high.  Good  Western  farm  chunks  bring 
from  $450  to  $600,  and  mules  are  still 
higher  for  large  ones.  Dressed  hogs  sell 
for  eight  cents.  There  are  no  potatoes  here 
for  sale,  as  they  sold  well  in  the  Fall  and 
none  is  kept  on  hand.  Almost  everyone 
here  uses  northern  seed,  as  the  bulk  of 
potatoes  grown  are  Giants,  and  they  ma¬ 
ture  too  early  to  use  for  seed.  One  dealer 
tells  me  he  has  sold  this  Fall  36  cars  of 
Maine  seed,  or  more  than  7,000  barrels, 
and  there  are  several  others  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  one  neighbor  who  has  400 
barrels  of  northern  seed  in  his  cellar.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  our  farmers  to  plant  100 
acres,  and  some  plant  more  c.  a.  j. 

Bradvelt,  N.  J. 
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Scarlet  Globe  still  remains  the  best 
forcing  radish,  and  the  crop  is  only  second 
to  lettuce  in  importance  .in  many  localities. 
Careful  thinning  is  needed  to  give  shapely 
radishes- — long  “necks”  and  excess  of  foli¬ 
age  bar  them  from  the  best  trade. 
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^pHE  most  complete  implement  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Illustrates  and  describes  the 
best  line  of  farm  tools  made.  Tells  when 
and  how  to  use  them.  It  answers  every 
question  about  farm  machinery.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

John  Deere  Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Harrows  and 
Farm  Tools 

Trade-marked  goods  that  have  received 
the  gold  medal  at  every  world’s  fair  and 
international  exposition  since  1840.  The 
world’s  best  in  farm  implement  building. 
Everything  from  the  smallest  walking  plow 
to  an  engine  gang — high  class  and  up-to- 
date.  Have  the  best.  The  John  Deere 
trade-mark  protects  you  against  inferior 
goods.  Take  no  chances. 

No  matter  what  implement  or  farm  tool 
you  want,  write  us  what  it  is  and  then  be 
sure  to  ask  for  the  big  illustrated  book,v 

“Better  Farm  Implements,”  package  No.  X3  3 

Get  Quality  and  Service — John  Deere 
Dealers  Glue  Both 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  Ill. 


SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  !»•  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
K-1465,  Montooniery.  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


PLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Kst.  1838,  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Huy,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y 


The  Rochester  Produce 

&  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Clieeso,  Eggs,  Lard, 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans.  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue.  North  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHI  &  CO.,  Com 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St., New  York 

HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


PlaneTJu 


Two  million 
workers  the  t 
^rorld  over  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  durability,  economy,  labor  and , 
time  saving  advantages  of  all  Planet  Jr  tools. 

Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  grow.  Planet  Jrs 
are  scientific  aids  to  bigger  profits.  Made  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  and  manufacturer.  Every  tool  guaranteed. 

u  oel  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Wo-Z5l  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  Plow,  capital  for  large-scale 


iii 


gardening  especially,  has  automatic  feed-stopper, 
seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  attachments.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 

|N  .fi|  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake, 

I1  °.  lpl  and  Plow  islight,  handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden 
:use.  Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work  and  lasting  steel  frame. 

A  64-page  illustrated  |  It’s  brimful  of 
farm  and  garden  bookl  |  valuable  farm 


FREE! 


and  garden  hints,  besides  showing  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of 
cultivation.  Write  today! 

S  L  Allen  <S  Co 
i ox  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 
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Over 
150,000 
Split  Hick¬ 
ory  Vehicles 
Now  Giving 


Most 

tory 


Satisfac- 

Service 


Phelps  prints  for 
you  in  his  book  a 


big  map  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  showing 
exactly  where  over 
150,000  Split  Hickories 
are  being  used.  Can  and 
does  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  owners — probably  dozens 
near  you,  if  you  wish  to  see  or 
write  to  them. 

Phelps'  prices  are  printed  in  his  book 
right  beside  every  Split  Hickory  Vehicle 
— and  full  line  of  high  grade  harness— so  you 
can  figure  exactly  what  your  made-to-order 
Split  Hickory  will  cost  you,  if  you  keep  it  after 
30  days’  road  test.  Get  this  book  whether  you 
buy  of  him  or  not. 

If  you  cannot  be  absolutely  satisfied  Phelps 
don’t  want  you  for  a  buyer.  But  he  wants 
you  for  a  new  customer — to  satisfy  you  at  his 
risk,  or  not  a  cent’s  cost  to  you. 

Try  Any  Buggy  Phelps 
Makes  on  Hard  Roads 


Now  Ready — Shows  Biggest  Selection 
of  High  Grade  Buggies  in  America 

PHELPS— the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  making 
vehicles  in  large  quantities  to  order  for  individual  users — ■ 
.  highest  grade  made — trade-marked  Split  Hickories — has  just 
finished  his  12th  annual  Big  Book  and  wants  to  send  you  a  copy. 

In  His  Factory — Phelps  stands  right  over  every  one  of  his  jobs 
in  the  making,  and  knows  that  the  best  materials  and  expert 
workmanship  go  into  it. 

In  His  Book — Phelps  tells  you  in  his  own  experienced 
words,  about  values — and  Phelps  knows — and  how  to 
avoid  weak  spots  in  buggies.  He  stands  right  by  his 
Split  Hickory  jobs,  and  points  out  in  photographs  the 
parts  you  ought  to  examine.  Shows  you  in  colors 
and  photographs  on  page  inserts  in  his  book  3  feet 
across,  just  exactly  what  he  makes  and  what  he 
puts  into  every  Split  Hickory. 

On  Your  Place — Phelps  stands  right  back  of 
any  Split  Hickory  and  you  can  test  it  on 
your  own  roads  behind  your  own  horses 
30  days  at  his  risk,  and  then  have  two 
years’  guarantee  if  you  keep  it. 


“ugm 


30  DAYS  FREE 

Return  It  If  Not  As  Represented — 
Guaranteed  Two  Years  If  You  Keep 


It 


125 
Styles 
k  Shown  | 
in  M> 
Bool 


ThU 
Buggy 


Don’t  get  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  mixed  up  with  any  other  buggies  made — they’re 
entirely  different.  Higher  grade — better  style,  better  trimmed,  better  painted,  longer  lived, 
easier  running — that’s  because  they’re  made  to  order,  just  as  you  want  them,  when  you  want 
them.  Why  buy  a  common  buggy  and  pay  more  for  it?  „  Sava  $26 

Phelps  has  the  confidence  of  150,000  farmer  customers.  He  will  get  y^"r  »nd  Up  On 

confidence  if  you’ll  give  him  the  chance.  This  big  buggy  book 
for  1912  shows  125  styles  to  choose  from.  More  buggies  than 
you  could  see  in  ten  big  towns,  or  25  dealers’  stores.  Why 
not  send  for  this  free  book?  Take  a  walk  with  Phelps 
through  the  biggest  buggy  factories  of  their  kind  in  the 
world — let  him  tell  you  all  about  his  buggies,  and 
show  you  how  by  his  direct  method,  he  can  save 
you  big  money,  and  give  you  a  better  vehicle.  Many 
styles — Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Road 
Wagons,  Runabouts  and  a  full  line  of  Harness  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described.  To  get  the  Book, 
just  address  a  postal 


Made. 
In 


nvnj 


FREE! 

i  ,  t  •  ?  •  l  . 

Postage  Paid  on 
This  Big  Book  if 
You  Send  Your 
Name  On  a  Postal 


Here  is  One  of  125  New  Styles 
— Guaranteed  2  Years.  AH 
Shown  in  this  Big  1912  Style 
Book. 


Don't 

You 

Want  a 

30 -Day 

Free 

Road 

Test 

of  this 

Auto 

Seat 

Buggy 


Phelps,  I  want  your  Book,”  t 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co* 

Pres.  Station  290 ,,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Vehicles  Direct  to  Consumer. 


Two 


antee 


1912  Model  Auto-Seat 

Split  Hickory 
Special 
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HOW  THE  MIDDLEMAN  WAS  CUT  OUT. 
Co-operative  Selling  of  Cut  Flowers. 

The  question  how  to  dispose  of  their  product  to 
the  best  advantage  has  long  been  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  one  to  tlie  many  growers  of  cut  flowers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  various  methods  have 
been  tested.  In  the  early  days  of  this  business,  before 
the  greenhouse  establishments  reached  the  large  pro¬ 
portions  to  which  many  of  them  have  now  attained, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  the.  growers  to  pack  their 
flowers  in  large  baskets  and  carry  them  into  the  city, 
where  they  covered  a  regular  route  each  day,  or  every 
other  day,  selling  direct  to  the  retail  dealers.  But  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  business  and  the  great  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  area  of  glass  devoted  to  the  production 


expense  of  various  smaller  growers,  the  method  being 
to  pay  the  large  consignor  more  than  the  market 
price  during  slack  times,  and  then  to  take  it  out  of  the 
little  fellows  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  object 
of  this  action  being  to  retain  the  large  grower’s  busi¬ 
ness  throughout  the  season.  It  was  such  experiences 
as  these  that  brought  about  the  formation  more  than 
10  years  ago  of  the  New  York  Cut  Flower  Co.,  an 
organization  of  growers  for  the  disposal  of  their 
flowers  at  wholesale  only.  This  company  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  original  incorporators  being  about  20  in  number, 
and  the  capital  stock  being  $10,000.  The  amount  of 
stock  was  kept  at  this  low  figure  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  taxes,  but  the  incorporators  agreed  to  tax 
themselves  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  square  foot  of 


pany,  and  may  employ  their  own  salesman  to  look 
after  their  trade,  but  all  sales  are  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  company,  and  all  collections  made 
through  them,  thus  guaranteeing  the  accounts,  and 
checks  are  mailed  to  the  consignors  regularly  each 
week,  the  company  practically  acting  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  growers  doing  business  there.  Every 
sale  is  recorded  upon  triplicate  slips,  one  slip  being 
retained  by  the  salesman  for  future  reference,  one 
sent  into  the  office  for  filing  and  record,  and  the  third 
slip  sent  to  the  consignor  of  the  flowers. 

Some  deliveries  are  made  by  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  but  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this,  an 
expressman  employed  by  the  company  attends  to  that 
portion  of  the  business,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
business  being  done  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New 


AN  OHIO  FAMILY  WHICH  SHOWS  NO  EVIDENCE  OF  “RUNNING  OUT.”  Fig.  19. 


oi  cut  flowers,  this  primitive  method  of  disposing  of 
the  product  was  gradually  outgrown,  and  something 
more  than  30  years  ago  commission  dealers  in  cut 
flowers  began  to  spring  up  in  the  city— we  had  almost 
said  like  mushrooms,  but  possibly  toadstools  would 
be  a  better  expression,  from  the  fact  that  the  actions 
of  some  of  these  commission  men  seem  to  have  had 
a  toxic  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  growers. 

Such  peculiarities  of  business  as  the  selling  of 
certain  flowers  for  $4  per  hundred,  and  crediting  the 
producer  with  $2.50  per  hundred,  then  carefully  de¬ 
ducting  a  15  per  cent,  commission  and  the  expressage 
irom  $2.50 — these  are  things  that  do  not  have  a 
soothing  effect  upon  the  temper  of  even  an  ordinarily 
patient  florist.  Another  little  foible  that  has  been 
known  on  the  part  of  a  commission  dealer  in  cut 
dowers  is  that  of  favoring  a  large  consignor  at  the 


glass  in  their  respective  establishments  per  annum, 
in  order  to  provide  additional  working  capital.  The 
shares  were  $50  each,  and  in  the  original  allotment 
no  member  was  permitted  to  bid  for  more  than  10 
shares  until  all  had  had  an  opportunity  to  buy,  after 
which  the  remaining  shares  were  offered  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  members.  The  members  also  bound  themselves 
to  sell  their  entire  product  through  the  company,  a 
violation  of  this  compact  making  the  guilty  party  liable 
to  a  penalty. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  directors  with  the  usual  officers,  the  latter  being 
elected  annually,  and  the  company  leases  a  floor  in  a 
large  building  at  Sixth  avenue  and  26th  street  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business.  Those  members  of  the 
company  whose  shipments  warrant  such  a  course  may 
have  a  certain  space  set  aside  for  them  by  the  com- 


York,  though  there  is  also  some  out  of  town  trade. 

Those  members  of  the  company  who  do  not  employ 
their  own  salesman,  consign  their  product  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  goods  are  sold  by  the  manager  at  the 
best  market  price  according  to  the  grade. 

At  first  an  effort  was  made  to  grade  the  stock  by  the 
company,  but  this  method  did  not  prove  satisfactory, 
and  now  the  growers  grade  their  own  flowers,  and 
the  stock  is  sold  by  the  company  on  its  own  merits. 
A  commission  of  five  per  cent  is  charged  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company,  and  to  this  is  added  actual  cost 
of  expressage,  telephone  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
the  total  cost  of  disposing  of  the  goods  seldom  reach¬ 
ing  nine  per  cent.  The  company  also  receives  con¬ 
signments  of  flowers  from  growers  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  profits  from  this  portion  of  the  business 
are  divided  annually  among  the  shareholders  of  the 
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company,  thus  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  handling 
the  business  of  the  members. 

A  business  of  this  character,  conducted  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  absolute  honesty,  naturally  met  with  much  op¬ 
position  during  its  early  years  from  the  established 
commission  dealers  of  the  city,  but  the  incorporators 
were  men  of  courage,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  various  obstacles  that  were  placed  in  their  path, 
with  the  result  that  the  New  York  Cut  Flower  Co. 
became  a  solid  institution,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  done  a  business  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  consignors  of 
flowers  to  this  concern  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  their  goods  bring  correct  prices  according  to 
grade,  and  that  they  receive  the  full  returns  less  the 
actual  cost  of  handling.  flower  grower. 


GOOD  POULTRY  FOR  FARMERS. 

A  Chance  for  Farm  Boys. 

PART  II. 

Among  the  parti-colored  types  of  color  the  Barred 
Rock  comes  quickly  to  mind  as  the  most  familiar;  if 
the  designation,  the  staple  type,  could  be  appropriately 
applied  to  any  fowl  it  belongs  to  this  one.  A  paradox, 
in  breeding  true  to  color  and  still  seldom  approaching 
the  ideal,  and  sufficiently  baffling  to  the  veteran  breeder 
to  preserve  a  charmed  following,  it  holds  steadily  the 
first  interest  in  exhibitions,  and  by  general  acceptance 
is  the  favorite  among  utility  breeders.  The  Barred  Rock 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  still  has  serious  faults. 
Some  of  the  largest  pullets  will  make  but  indifferent 
layers,  and  should  be  weeded  out  as  soon  as  selection 
is  possible.  The  remainder  under  skilled  management 
will  make  remarkable  layers  for  one  season,  and  should 
be  marketed  off  before  moulting  as  hens.  The  half- 
bred  Rock  is  a  marvel  for  utility.  Those  that  have 
crossed  them  with  Leghorns  know  of  their  wonderful 
laying  powers,  being  quicker  to  mature  than  Rocks  and 
inheriting  from  the  Leghorn  a  capacity  to  lay  well  until 
several  years  old.  However,  they  make  poor  sitters. 
For  that  purpose  I  would  use  a  Pit  Game  male  upon 
the  females  of  any  of  the  large  breeds.  These  half- 
bred  Games  have  a  charming  makeup,  either  alive  or 
as  dressed  poultry,  with  a  plump  and  well-rounded 
carcass,  fine  to  forage  and  fight  for  their  offspring, 
long-lived,  productive  layers  and  very  thrifty. 

The  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  with  the  beautiful  con¬ 
trast  of  black  and  white  in  its  plumage,  is  a  much 
neglected  fowl.  During  the  30  years  since  its  first 
appearance  its  early  crudeness  of  color  has  given 
place  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  points  to  great 
popularity  in  the  near  future.  The  rapidity  with 
which  new  varieties  of  Wyandottes  have  multiplied, 
until  we  have  eight  distinct  color  types  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  several  others  which  have  as  yet  failed  to 
gain  description  in  the  Standard,  to  say  nothing  of 
several  breeds  of  fowls  now  undergoing  their  first 
boom,  combine  to  produce  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
which  great  merit  is  easily  overlooked.  The  Golden 
Laced  Wyandotte,  which  is  the  nearest  relative  to  the 
Silver  Laced,  with  its  richer,  if  not  so  striking,  effect, 
comes  in  for  equal  commendation.  The  young  breeder 
who  selects  either  of  these  varieties  for  careful  work 
in  breeding  can  make  no  mistake.  Wyandottes  of 
other  colors  find  active  rivalry  in  the  Plymouth  Rock 
class;  this  also  having  its  Columbian,  Partridge  and 
Silver  Pencilled  varieties,  with  more  than  an  equal 
chance  for  permanent  popularity.  The  Columbian 
(Light  Brahma  colored)  has  been  the  most  actively 
worked  by  fanciers  of  any  during  recent  years,  far 
more,  in  fact,  than  is  warranted  by  accomplished 
results  in  the  perfecting  of  their  color.  The  Partridge 
and  Silver  Pencilled  belong  to  the  double-mating  class 
requiring  separate  matings  to  produce  the  colors  of  the 
two  sexes. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  single  paper 
to  cover  exhaustively  this  question  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  breeds  from  the  standpoint  of  the  young 
fanciers  seeking  instruction.  In  my  brief  mention  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  the  most  promising.  If  one 
is  to  abandon  the  idea  of  sales  of  fancy  stock  it  brings 
the  matter  down  to  the  hardpan  basis  of  strict  utility. 
I  believe  that  no  breed  exists — nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  long  exist — which  for  egg-production  or  the 
the  carcass  is  not  to  be  improved  by  a  judicious  cross 
with  purebreds.  I  am  no  advocate  of  a  general  mix-up 
of  bloods.  Legitimate  crossing  calls  for  purebreds  to 
work  with,  and  it  is  shortsighted  action  upon  the  part 
of  fanciers  to  generally  condemn  the  crossing  of 
breeds.  Varieties  are  formed  in  the  first  instance 
by  means  of  mixing  diverse  types,  and  then  improved 
from  time  to  time  by  the  same  process,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  conveniently  kept  in  the  background ;  and 
then  breeders  and  writers  join  hands  in  proclaiming 
the  folly  of  crossing.  Verily  this  is  a  world  of  para¬ 
doxes  and  subterfuges. 

I  would  urge  every  farmer  to  specialize  in  some 
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way  with  poultry.  If  the  purebred  outlet  is  for  some 
insuperable  cause  out  of  the  question,  there  remains 
the  opportunity  for  skillful  work  in  improvement  along 
practical  lines — how-  to  enhance  the  returns  from  eggs, 
either  in  increased  yield  or  quality,  one  'or  both,  or 
larger  returns  from  the  carcass.  A  judicious  cross 
may  give  improvement  along  all  these  lines  com¬ 
bined.  The  question  how  to  cross  is  a  broad  one  and 
worthy  of  careful  experiment.  A  flock  of  purebreds 
is  indispensable  for  a  proper  start  in  poultry,  whether 
one  is  to  do  fancy  or  practical  work,  and  it  would 
be  businesslike  for  the  farmer  to  produce  his  flock 
of  females  at  least,  to  use  in  crossing.  These  could 
be  used  for  two  seasons  and  then  renewed.  Always 
use  purebreds  for  crossing.  I  have  seen  it  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  test  extending  through  several  years  and 
by  several  neighbors  working  on  identical  lines,  that 
a  cross  of  White  Leghorn  males  upon  White  Plymouth 
Rock  females  will  give  such  a  lead  as  to  pay  all  cost 
of  rearing  the  flock  before  purebred  Rocks  would  get 
down  to  business,  and  by  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
give  a  profit  far  in  excess  of  either  purebred  Rocks  or 
Leghorns.  I  have  seen  hens  of  this  cross  laying  eggs 
under  conditions  of  exposure  which  had  stopped  both 
parent  breeds,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  continue 
laying  during  the  entire  period  of  healing  frozen 
combs  is  a  severe  test. 

The  new  accession  of  vigor  arising  in  a.  cross  of 
diverse  types  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  successfully 
disputed  or  explained  away,  despite  the  cavillings  of 
commercial  interests.  Crossing  is  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  new  breeds  and  their  successive  color  varieties 
are  founded ;  and  with  few  exceptions  these  do  not 
long  continue  in  a  full  degree  the  practical  traits  dis¬ 
played  in  their  early  generations.  Improving  crosses 
outside  of  breed  or  variety  limits  occur  oftener  than 
are  recorded ;  and  these  are  so  much  to  the  good.  The 
early  benefits  resulting  from  a  cross  may  be  likened 
to  the  force  of  a  pent-up  current  of  water.  The  head 
or  power  of  a  stream  comes  not  alone  from  its  weight, 
nor  its  motion  only,  but  from  the  weight  and  motion 
combined.  And  so  we  may  typify  weight  in  the  large 
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physically  superior  females,  and  motion  in  the  prolific 
preponent  Leghorn  male;  and  from  their  joint  char¬ 
acteristics  blended  we  have  economic  force  in  a  degree 
not  possessed  by  either  singly.  The  Leghorn  lacks 
physique  to  back  up  its  prolific  nature,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  during  the  colder  season.  The  class  of 
breeds  of  which  the  Rock  is  an  example  is  the  Leg¬ 
horn’s  natural  counterpart,  having  abundant  physique 
- — a  “too  solid  flesh”  in  fact,  which  handicaps  egg 
production.  And  a  marriage  of  these  two  opposites 
results  in  a  most  happy  union.  No  one  breed  can 
sum  up  all  the  points  of  utility;  and  if  this  could  be 
accomplished,  matings  within  that  type  would  antago¬ 
nize  Nature’s  demand  of  the  mating  of  opposites  as 
the  imperative  condition  of  the  most  vigorous  off¬ 
spring.  f.  w.  PROCTOR. 

THE  “  MISFIT  ”  TREE  PROPOSITION. 

Seeing  the  article  about  misfit  trees,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  might  throw  a  little  light  on  the  cause  of 
misfits.  It  is  likely  that  all  nurserymen  who  care  for 
their  business  and  their  standing  wish  to  keep  things 
straight.  Then  how  do  these  mistakes  occur?  They 
either  have  to  get  their  own  scions  or  buds  or  buy 
them  from  growers  or  through  dealers  who  have 
bought  them.  1  am  in  position  to  act  as  the  grower 
who  sells  the  scions,  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  furnish 
them  true  to  name  if  the  nurseryman  is  to  have  them 
true  to  name.  How  can  mistakes  occur?  If  I  go  to 
cutting  them  from  trees  that  have  been  bought  for 
certain  varieties,  and  have  not  produced  any  fruit, 
they  may  not  be  true  to  name.  If  most  of  them  are 
true  to  name  and  a  few  are  not  there  is  danger  of 
getting  some  from  the  ones  not  correctly  named.  I 
have  had  a  few  mistakes  occur  in  cutting  when  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  hired  help  and  I  had  to  be  away 
for  awhile.  Whenever  it  was  found  out  it  was  cor¬ 
rected  or  they  were  thrown  away.  An  odd  kind 
should  be  labeled  when  there  is  danger  of  one  getting 
some  from  the  wrong  kind.  One  can  easily  get  a  label 
misplaced  if  he  is  not  careful  to  attach  it  as  soon  as 
a  bundle  is  tied  and  write  the  correct  name.  A  label 
may  get  lost  and  one  may  think  he  knows  what  the 


variety  is,  but  he  could  be  mistaken.  A  scion  may 
get  out  of  place,  and  one  thinks  it  belongs  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  bunch  and  be  mistaken  about  that,  and  put  it  in 
‘  the  wrong  place. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  sent  out  but 
very  few  that  were  not  true  to  name,  and  they  were 
thought  to  be  true  when  they  were  sent,  and  if  a 
mistake  was  found  out  later  the  nurseryman  was 
notified  so  he  could  correct  it  or  throw  them  away. 
Any  grower  who  sells  scions  should  know  that  what 
he  is  selling  are  correctly  labeled.  It  is  true  that 
many  growers  who  have  spent  years  with  trees  know 
many  varieties  when  they  see  them,  even  when  they 
are  dormant,  and  can  declare  what  they  have,  but 
varieties  that  the  grower  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
seeing  are  as  unfamiliar  as  a  new  face  one  sees  on 
the  streets.  Also  many  varieties  look  nearly  alike  and 
one  cannot  distinguish  between  them.  Almost  all  of 
the  Ben  Davis  class  have  similar  characteristics,  and 
I  do  not  know  them  from  Gano  or  Black  Ben  while 
the  trees  are  dormant.  Some  other  varieties  are 
nearly  as  closely  alike  to  the  eye.  If  a  grower  has 
planted  orchards  and  found  trees  that  were  misfits, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  feel  that  if  he  sells  any  scions 
to  nurserymen  he  should  give  them  what  they  call 
for  or  some  one  else  will  be  deceived  when  they  buy 
the  trees.  Most  of  the  trees,  apples,  that  I  have 
planted  were  all  right,  but  occasionally  we  find  one 
out  of  place.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  three  in¬ 
stances  in  the  last  10  years,  once  in  a  lot  of  50  Mc¬ 
Intosh;  there  is  not  one  correct,  and  they  were  so 
near  worthless  they  have  been  top-grafted.  Another 
lot  of  25  Williams  Favorite  has  three  true  and  there 
are  Salome,  Mann,  and  some  other  kinds  not  iden- 
titled  yet.  Another  lot  set  for  Fall  Pippin  is  beginning 
to  bear  a  small  sweet  apple.  How  many  growers  will 
sell  scions  and  buds  true  to  name  under  a  guarantee? 
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A  novelty  in  apple  boxes  has  been  developed  by 
John  L.  Keener,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Keener  gives 
the  following  description  : 

The  box  is  made  the  regulation  size  of  apple  and  other 
fruit  boxes,  using  in  the  apple  box  a  light  of  glass  7%x9 
inches,  weighing  34  ounces  or  more  to  the  square  foot 
and  being  almost  a  quarter-inch  thick.  I  have  used  the 
glass  in  both  ends,  or  “heads”  of  a  box,  shipping  it  by 
express  to  a  considerable  distance,  packed,  and  the  glass 
was  not  in  any  way  fractured.  I  believe  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  the  box  or  wood  being  broken  or  injured 
before  the  glass  would  be;  in  fact,  I  have  deliberately 
slammed  a  packed  box  some  distance  and  the  nails  were 
badly  loosened  and  the  frame  part  of  the  box  left  in  unfit 
condition  for  shipment,  but  the  glass  was  not  marred.  With 
ordinary  or  usual  handling,  I  would  be  willing  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  glass  against  breakage.  The  box  can,  of  course, 
be  made  with  but  one  end  containing  the  glass,  hut  a  box 
with  the  glass  in  either  end  does  certainly  make  a  pretty 
package,  the  fruit,  when  packed  in  tiers,  all  being  visible, 
so  that  the  customer  can  quickly  ascertain  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  fruit  and  whether  or  not  the  box  is  packed 
with  sundry  sized  fruit.  The  fruit  is  given  a  much  better 
appearance,  too,  behind  the  glass.  Each  light  of  glass, 
7%x9  inches,  would  cost  about  six  cents,  and  I  believe 
is  would  make  the  entire  box  cost  but  slightly  more  than 
as  at  present  made  and  it  should  certainly  more  quickly 
make  the  fruit  sell. 

Mr.  Keener  sent  us  a  box  of  apples  by  express. 
They  came  to  New  York  with  the  same  handling  that 
a  box  would  ordinarily  have  and  both  glass  and  apples 
were  in  fine  condition.  The  photograph  reproduced 
in  Fig.  20  shows  how  the  apples  looked.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  was  a  genuine  novelty. 


RECORD  FOR  KANSAS  ACRE. 

I  give  below  the  figures  showing  the  crop  from 
one  acre  of  good  Kansas  land  this  past  season.  As 
will  be  seen,  millet  followed  wheat,  and  the  land 
will  now  be  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Here  is  the  itemized 
cost  per  acre  of  wheat  (1911  crop): 


Disking  clover  sod  twice .  S0.80 

Plowing  (G  inches)  .  j  25 

1  Msking . !30 

Harrowing  twice  . 20 

Driling  and  seed  (5  packages) .  F70 

Cutting  . 80 

Twine  . 1G 

Board.  Man  and  three  horses . 15 

Shocking  . • . 15 

Hauling  in  barn . 45 

Thrashing,  20  bushels  at  5  cents .  1.00 

Coal  and  help  (eight  men) . 70 

Interest  on  land  (assessed  value) .  3. GO 

Tax  . GO 

Wear  and  tear  on  tools  and  team . 10 

Delivering  to  market  (20  bushels) . 40 


Cost  per  acre  . $11.86 

Cost  per  bushel . $0.59.6 

Selling  price  at  mill  (32  cents  above  test) .  .  0.94 

Profit  per  bushel  . 34.4 

Trofit  per  acre  . $6.88 

Itemized  cost  per  acre  .of  millet-hay  in  bale,  raised 
after  wheat  was  put  in  barn  (crop  of  1911)  : 

Plowing  six  inches  deep  .  $1.00 

Harrowing  twice  . 30 

Drilling  in  one  bushel  seed .  1.45 

fitting  . 25 

Raking  and  bunching . 15 

Hauling  into  barn  .  1.40 

Baling  33  hales  at  $1.50  per  ton .  1.60 

Board  and  labor  pitching . 55 

Packing  in  barn  . 45 

Hauling  to  market  (1%  miles) . 65 


Cost  per  acre .  $7.80 

Selling  price  . $11.55 

Profit  per  acre,  millet  hay .  3.75 

20  bushels  wheat  off  same  land  at  94c .  18.80 

Straw,  one  ton  at  $6 .  6.00 


Total  income  of  one  acre . $36.35 

Total  expense  on  one  acre .  19.66 

Total  net  income,  one  acre . $16.69 

Land  to  be  seeded  to  Alfalfa  Spring  of  1912. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.  c.  p. 


1912. 

PLAIN  SAILING  FOR  POTATOES. 

After  Killing  the  Witch  Grass. 

“We  left  the  witch  grass  sod,  page  1210,-  December 
23,  with  one  crop  of  potatoes  taken  off  and  the  ground 
left  as  it  fell  from  the  digger  to  freeze  and  remain 
during  the  Winter.  Did  you  call  it  plain  sailing  from 
this  on?” 

“Yes.  This  piece  of  ground  could  be  beaten  for 
potatoes  another  year  only  by  a  clover  sod  from  which 
only  one  crop  of  clover  had  been  taken  since  seeded 
down,  and  by  an  old  field  sod  dressed  with  barn 
manure  free  from  witch  grass  that  had  borne  buck¬ 
wheat  one  year.  The  dead  roots  of  the  witch  grass 
lighten  the  soil  and  hold  the  moisture,  two  things  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  big  crops  of  potatoes.” 

“How  would  you  tackle  it  in  the  Spring?” 

“That  would  depend  entirely  upon  how  my  work 
came.  If  I  had  a  lot  of  grain  to  sow,  fences  to  build, 
manure  to  haul,  etc.,  I  would  handle  it  differently 
than  I  would  if  my  hands  were  free  and  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  If  I  could  do  as  I  choose  I  would  ap¬ 
proach  this  piece  of  land,  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to 
work,  with  my  team  hitched  to  a  disk  harrow.  When 
well  on  it  I  would  swing  the  brake  clear  open  and 
harrow  it  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  If  this  mellowed 
the  surface  I  would  leave  it  for  seven  days;  if  it  did 
not,  I  would  harrow  it  till  it  did  and  then  let  it  lie. 
The  rest  between  harrowings  is  fully  as  important  as 
the  harrowing  and  I  believe  more  so.  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  piece  of  land  that  was  properly  fitted  for  po¬ 
tatoes  without  the  rests.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  plow  this  ground  at  all?” 

“Most  certainly  I  would.  After  harrowing  twice 
thoroughly  at  intervals  with  rests  between  I  would 
plow  it  deep  and  harrow 
at  the  bottom  side  of 
the  furrow,  beginning 
immediately  in  the  same 
way  I  had  at  the  top, 
and  just  about  as  mucl>. 

Now  this  field  is  ready 
to  plant.  If,  however, 
you  are  in  a  drought, 
delay,  for  the  drought! 
may  break.  If  it  is! 
rainy  and  wet  you 
will  not  get  it  fitted 
any  too  soon.  Do  your 
best.” 

“What  about  your 
planting?” 

“You  have  got  three 
questions  in  one  there ; 
first,  the  tool ;  second, 
its  adjustment,  and 
third,  the  fertilization. 

Taking  the  planter  first, 
use  a  machine  that  you 
know  how  many  hills 
you  skip.  It  is  the  miss¬ 
ing  hills  that  talk 
loud  at  digging  time. 

Some  pieces  of  seed  are  bound  to  fail  unless  you  ex¬ 
amine  every  piece  separately,  which  would  be  possible 
only  on  a  limited  scale.  These  together  with  even  a  10- 
per  cent  failure  of  the  machine  to  perform  its  duty 
would  make  altogether  too  many  missing  hills.  In  the 
adjustment  of  the  planter  set  it  to  run  a  piece  of  seed 
every  foot.  By  so  doing  you  will  avoid  coarse  stock 
in  the  Fall,  which  is  such  a  serious  setback,  especially 
if  potatoes  are  plenty  and  low  in  price.  Plant  the 
rows  30  inches  apart,  and  for  the  convenience  it  will 
be  to  you  in  working  them  later  insist  that  they  be 
absolutely  straight.  Then  comes  the  fertilization. 
This  ought  to  be  treated  in  an  article  by  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  is  nothing  but 
fair  to  the  ground  to  put  in  as  much  fertility  as  you 
expect  to  take  out  in  your  crop.  If  farm  manure  is 
used,  put  it  on  the  sod  long  enough  before  breaking 
to  allow  it  to  disappear  entirely,  otherwise  your  crop 
will  be  rough  and  scabby,  and  you  will,  likely  enough, 
have  a  rough  and  scabby  time  in  selling  it.  If  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  used  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
Some  soils  produce  well  on  a  4-6-10  that  would  do 
even  better  on  a  5-7-7 ;  this  must  be  determined  by- 
trial.  There  are  two  ways  of  applying  it.  One  is  to 
set  your  planter  to  run  it  all  in  at  time  of  planting 
and  have  done  \yith  it.  The  other  is  to  run  in  half 
at  planting  time  and  the  other  half  when  you  bury  the 
tops  just  as  they  break  ground.  This  is  done  with 
the  planter.  Remove  the  plow  and  the  dropper,  re¬ 
taining  the  fertilizer  distributor  and  the  disks.  I  pre¬ 
fer  this  method  myself.” 

"But  you  haven’t  said  how  may  pounds  you  use  to 
the  acre.” 

“No;  but  I  did  say  it  was  but  fair  to  the  ground  to 
Put  in  as  much  fertility  as  you  expect  to  take  out  in 
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your  crop.  You  certainly  can  figure  that  for  yourself. 
For  rough  directions  call  it  500  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
4-6-10  if  you  expect  and  intend  to  raise  100  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre;  1,000  pounds  for  200  bushels; 
1500  pounds  for  300  bushels,  and  one  ton  for  400 
bushels.  I  think  in  Maine  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  growers  use  a  ton  to  the  acre,  expecting  and  in¬ 
tending  to  raise  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  what  is 
more,  they  do  it,  too.  Of  course  at  times  they  get  a 
drought  or  a  flood,  and  theyr  don't  do  it,  but  nobody 
here  that  I  know  of  has  any  quarrel  with  Providence.” 

“After  the  planting,  what?” 

"I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  not  talking  for  people 
who  raise  early  potatoes;  by  that  I  mean  those  planted 
before  May  15-20.  Medium  planted  (May  20  to  June 
10)  will  need  two  cultivations  with  your  spring-tooth 
sulky  cultivator,  or  if  you  prefer  onediorse  walking 
cultivator  before  they  appear,  two  to  three  weeks. 
Late  planted  potatoes  after  June  10  will  need  but  one. 
If  you  are  following  the  plan  of  making  two  applica- 


egg  hatches  the  slug  is  invisible,  and  his  first  work  is 
to  eat  a  hole  through  the  leaf  in  order  to  get  on  the 
top  side  of  it.  If  the  poison  has  been  previously  ap¬ 
plied  some  of  it  will  be  in  these  first  few  mouthfuls, 
and  that  is  his  end.  It  may  sound  incredible,  but  it 
is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  lots  of  fields  in  Maine 
every  year  never  show  a  bug.  Early  and  medium- 
planted  potatoes  naturally  have  two  crops  of  bugs. 
Late  ones  have  only  one.  Early  potatoes  should  be 
sprayed  when  very  small,  and  you  will  catch  almost 
all  of  the  old  bugs.” 

“You  just  spray  to  kill  the  bugs?” 

“I  do  spray  to  kill  the  bugs  to  be  sure,  but  that 
isn’t  all ;  if  it  was  I  would  use  water  and  Paris  green 
instaad  of  adding  lime  and  blue  vitriol,  for  these 
things  cost  money. 

“How  often  do  you  spray?” 

“There  is  another  thing  that  you  can’t  answer  unless 
you  see  the  field.  When  you  are  spraying  for  the  bugs 
as  the  primary  object,  spray  only  where  you  want  to 


tions  of  fertilizer  after  your  final  cultivation  knock  catch  them,  but  don’t  let  them  get  grown  so  you  can 


the  ridges  that  the  planter  left  flat,  use  a  weeder,  a 
brush  harrow,  or  a  leveling  harrow.  Don’t  be  stuck  up 
but  use  anything  that  you  have  that  will  do  the  work. 
Go  lengthwise  or  crosswise  as  you  prefer.  Take  pains 
to  keep  track  of  how  near  the  surface  the  sprouts  are 
getting,  and  do  good  leveling  early  enough  so  as  not 
to  break  off  these  sprouts  when  you  knock  the  rows 
down.  When  the  potatoes  show  so  you  can  follow 
the  row,  get  out  your  planter  again  with  the.  plow 
and  seeder  removed  as  I  told  you  before,  and  bury 
those  rows  with  the  fertilizer  distributed  along  just 
ahead  of  the  burying.  Three  days  after  go  lengthwise 
of  the  rows  with  your  weeder  to  flatten  down  the 
hills  that  you  made  in  burying;  in  a  day  or  two  every 


see  them.  If  you  do  it  costs  too  much  for  poison. 
By  adding  the  Bordeaux  you  catch  the  rust  germs, 
wherever  they  are.  although  I  don’t  suppose  our  col¬ 
lege  men  would  allow  that  this  is  so.  When  the  bugs 
are  done  you  certainly  must  continue  to  spray  every 
week  or  10  days.” 

“Don’t  you  trample  down  the  tops?” 

"Yes,  you  do.  But  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it  that 
1  know  of.  A  field  planted  with  rows  30  inches  apart 
becomes  a  solid  mat,  and  you  cannot  tell  where  the 
rows  run.  At  blossoming  time  it  looks  like  a  great 
flower  garden,  and  then  is  the  time  when  you  have  to 
decide  whether  you  are  after. al  full  crop  or  half  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  If  you  have  some  good  money  in- 
_  vested  in  the  fertilizer, 
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hill  will  be  up  that  is  coming.  From  this  on  directions 
will  have  to  be  general  instead  of  specific.  At  this 
time  you  haven’t  a  weed  or  a  spear  of  grass  on  the 
field  and  your  potatoes!  are  up.  Of  course  cultivate 
between  the  rows  until  large  enough  for  the  final 
hilling,  then  hill  with  the  horse  hoe  which  straddles 
the  row  and  pulls  the  dirt  from  each  side  close  up 


in  the  seed,  and  some 
honest  sweat  in  the 
work,  you  will  start  the 
horse  in  the  right  row 
at  the  end  of  the  piece, 
keep  hoping  it  won't 
hurt  them  much,  and  let 
him  feel  the  row  out 
with  his  feet.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  won’t  hurt 
them  at  all.  You  will 
learn  this  in  a  few  years 
.yourself,  but  a  disinter¬ 
ested  onlooker  with  no 
money  invested  will  in¬ 
variably  volunteer  the 
advice  that  you  will  en¬ 
tirely  spoil  your  crop, 
and  you  are  more  than 
half  inclined  to  believe 
him.” 

“Plow  long  do  you 
keep  this  up?” 

“You  can't  dig  to  ad¬ 
vantage  until  the  frost 
kills  the  vines.  You 
ought  to  know  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  about  when  to  expect  frost  in  your  locality. 
Stop  spraying  two  weeks  before  you  expect  it.” 

“And  then  comes  digging?” 

“Yes,  then  comes  digging;  then  for  the  first  time 
are  you  allowed  to  know  how  the  game  comes  out. 

I  dig  every  other  row  and  have  them  picked  in  barrels, 
although  there  is  nothing  rigid  about  this.  Set  the 


around  the  stock  of  the  potato..  If  the  hills  are  a  barrels  along  the  edge  of  the  field  at  intervals  of  a 


foot  apart  you  will  never  see  a  weed  or  grass,  for  the 
potato  tops  will  at  once  cover  the  ground.  Cultivate 
between  the!  rows  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  using  a 
12-inch  whiffletree  as  long  as  you  care  to.” 

“Are  we  now  done  with  this  field  until  digging 
time?” 

"No,  but  you  are  done  with  cultivation  of  it.  There 
is  another  element  of  distress  enters  this  field  when 
the  cultivation  slacks  away.” 

“And  what  is  that?” 

“Spraying.” 

“Where  does  this  come  in?” 

"I  can’t  talk  satisfactory  about  spraying.  It  is  the 
most  fussy  job  on  the  farm,  and  any  sprayer  I  have 
ever  seen  is  the  most  fussy  tool  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
dirty  job  at  best.  It  is  really  taking  bad  medicine. 

Dress  for  it,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  whatever 
comes  not  to  lose  your  patience  and  let  the  job  go 
half  done,  but  have  a  perfect  spray  each  time  over 
the  field.  Begin  when  the  tops  are  about  10  inches 
high  (unless  early  planted — these  spray  sooner),  use 
to  50  gallons  of  water  five  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  (cop¬ 
per  sulphate)  and  five  pounds  of  lump  lime,  slaked.  _ 

If  hydrated  lime  is  used  30  per  cent  of  it  is  water,  so 

use  a  third  more  of  it  than  of  the  unslaked.  Add  The  littlc  English  village  of  Sissinghurst  has  organized 
.....  .  ,  a  “wasp  club” — offering  prizes  to  the  person  who  will 

some  cmd.  of  poison  foi  the  bugs.  The  eggs  of  the  bring  the  most  nests  and  queen  wasps  before  next  .Tune ! 
bug  are  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  When  the  They  have  rat  and  sparrow  clubs  on  the  other  side  also. 


rod;  five  or  six  rows  will  fill  them.  I  prefer  barrels 
because  you  do  not  have  to  set  down  your  full  basket, 
pick  up  your  bag  and  then  pick  up  your  basket  again 
and  empty.  With  the  barrels  you  empty  at  once.  How¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  your  own  conven¬ 
ience  in  putting  them  into  the  cellar.  Two  men  to¬ 
gether  will  handle  a  barrel  of  potatoes  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  the  same  quantity  in  bags.” 

“Now  you  have  grown  and  dug  the  crop,  what 
about  selling  it?” 

“When  you  have  your  crop  housed,  run  your  ears 
full  of  wax  as  did  Ulysses  of  old  so  you  can’t  hear 
the  sirens  sing,  and  watch  every  reliable  source  for 
estimates  of  the  country’s  crop.  Take  the  Government 
reports;  they  are  not  absolutely  reliable.  Take  esti¬ 
mates  of  farm  journals;  they  are  always  intended  to 
be  small  enough;  they  are  on  the  bull  side  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Take  estimates  of  trade  journals;  they  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  bear  side  to  keep  traders  from  buying  too 
freely;  they  try  to  bear  the  market,  and  from  these 
sources  decide  the  course  you  must  steer.” 

Maine.  w.  t.  guptill. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pu'.  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Have  Several  Main  Crops. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Guptill,  of  Maine,  who  is 
writing  the  articles  on  potato  culture, 
thinks  that  a  good  many  Maine  farmers 
make  the  mistake  of  growing  but  one 
chief  crop  like  potatoes.  This  is  really 
a  gambler's  farming.  When  prices  are 
high  the  farm  brings  in  a  small  fortune, 
while  when  the  price  runs  low,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do  at  times,  there  is  hardly 
enough  to  pay  expenses.  Such  farmers 
are  not  likely  to  carry  the  proceeds  of 
a  fat  year  over  to  a  lean  one.  Mr.  Gup¬ 
till  says  he  grows  potatoes,  cabbage,  hay 
and  squash,  and  he  sends  the  following 
figures  to  show  how  prices  for  these 
crops  have  ranged  during  the  past  few 
years : 

1908. 

Cabbage  sold  her  for .  845.00  per  ton 

Squash  sold  slowly  for . .$7  or  $8  per  ton 

liny  sold  for .  10.00  per  ton 

Potatoes  sold  for .  .90  per  bus. 

Here  was  money  for  these  things,  good 


money. 

1 909. 

Cabbage  . 820.00  per  ton  after  Jan.  15 

Squash  .  81.00  per  ton  after  Jan.  15 

Hay  .  20.00  per  ton 

Potatoes . 30  per  bus. 

Three  to  the  good,  take  your  losses  on 
potatoes. 

1910. 

Cabbage  . .$10.00  per  ton 

Squash  .  22.00  per  ton  Jan.  15 

Ilay  .  20.00  per  ton 

Potatoes  .  *  .30  per  bus. 

Two  to  the  good  and  two  not  so  good. 
1911  to  date. 

Ilay  . $20.00  per  ton 

Cabbage . $7  and  $8  per  ton 

Squash  .  8.00  per  ton 

Potatoes  don’t  move  here  for 

less  than  . 90  per  bus. 


Now  with  evenly  balanced  crops,  every 
year  was  to  the  good,  witli  potatoes  pre¬ 
dominating  loss  was  a  certainty  in  1909- 
1910.  The  equipment  in  tools  for  squash 
and  cabbage  is  absolutely  nothing;  the  cost 
comes  in  storage  facilities. 

An  Ohio  Family. 

Every  year  we  try  to  show  at  least 
one  country-raised  family  that  may  be 
called  “old-fashioned” — at  least  in  size. 
So  we  print  on  the  first  page  the  picture 
of  an  Ohio  family  as  square  and  as  well 
rounded  out  as  that  famous  State — fa¬ 
mous  for  statesmen,  presidents  and 
farmers.  The  picture  shows  Joseph  M. 
Gamble,  his  wife  and  their  12  children. 
This  family  may  be  a  gamble  in  name, 
but  it  looks  like  a  pretty  sure  thing  in 
fact.  Mr.  Gamble  is  67  and  bis  wife  62 
— their  children  are  all  grown  up?  The 
combined  weight  of  this  family  is  2,100 
pounds — a  ton  of  solid  and  valuable  live 
stock.  If  we  could  stand  them  up  on 
each  other’s  heads  we  should  have  70 
feet  of  humanity.  One  of  the  young 
men  weighs  338  pounds.  We  should 
put  him  at  the  base  of  this  human  shaft. 
In  addition  to  these  adults  there  are  11 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 
They  are  all  sound,  clean,  and  doing 
well.  Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  “old- 
fashioned”  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gamble  may  well  be  proud  .of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 


That  Hand-Power  Air-Sprayer. 

On  page  1231  I  noticed  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  J.  B.  B.,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.  The 
greater  part  of  what  our  Michigan  friend 
has  to  say  is  perfectly  true.  The  hand 
machine  for  one  in  his  circumstances 
is  a  farce,  and  the  large  power  machines 
are  out  of  the  question  completely  on 
account  of  size  and  expense  (installa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  maintenance).  Of  all 
(he  various  sprayers  manufactured  I 
know  of  hut  one  that  would  he  what  he 
would  need,  and  that  is  not  a  compressed 
air  outfit.  I  seriously  doubt  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  combination  he  suggests. 
Compressing  air  for  pressure  is  a  vastly 
different  task  from  pumping  “spray 
slop,”  whether  Bordeaux  or  any  of  the 
other  compounds,  against  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  for  pressure.  If  J.  B.  B.  had  pumped 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  air  that 
scores  of  us  have  pumped  he  would 
abandon  bis  idea  of  a  sprayer  of  ibis 
kind  even  before  he  conceived  it.  One 
of  our  esteemed  townsmen  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  compressed  air  sprayer.  In 
the  years  past  you  have  published  com¬ 
plete  descriptions  of  this  machine,  to¬ 
gether  with  cuts,  so  that  anyone  could 
go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  every 
piece  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  out¬ 
fit.  If  J.  B.  B.  wants  what  he  says  lie 
does  (which  I  continue  to  doubt)  here 
is  how  he  can  get  it:  Any  dealer  in 
plumber’s  supplies  can  furnish  hifn  with 
the  tanks,  any  size  he  desires,  brass  tub¬ 
ing,  stop  cocks  and  fittings.  The  Goulds 


M  fg.  Co.  make  a  powerful  hand  com-  ] 
pressor.  Any  dealer  in  spraying  supplies 
can  furnish  hose,  pole  and  nozzles. 

North  East,  Pa.  f.  c. 

I  heartily  endorse  what  J.  B.  B.  has 
to  say  on  page  1231  about  sprayers. 
There  are  hundreds  in  the  same  box.  I 
have  bought  at  least  one  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  a  year  for  the  last  10  years  and 
have  not  got  the  right  one  yet.  It  may 
he  some  of  the  trouble  is  in  me,  but  if 
some  of  your  many  spraying  advertisers 
can  fill  the  bill  and  supply  a  spraying 
outfit  that  one  man  can  work  and  in  a 
small  way  do  good  work,  they  will 
surely  get  some  business.  H.  n.  c. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Why  Some  Concrete  Jobs  Fail, 

All  such  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
personal  observation  could  be  easily  traced 
to  some  defect  in  material,  slighting  the 
work  or  doing  the  work  in  cold  weather, 
permitting  the  fresh  work  to  freeze,  etc. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  nice- 
looking  jobs  that  looked  first  class  through¬ 
out.  with  a  had  crack  or  corner  broken  off, 
that  would  take  more  of  an  expert  than 
I  am  to  tell  what  caused  it.  1  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three-week”  trip  and  as  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  cement  I  kept 
both  eyes  open.  The  first  change  of  cars 
was  at  Northumberland.  I’a.  A  new  .sub¬ 
way  composed  entirely  of  concrete  had  been 
built  to  cross  under  tin*  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  tracks  at  that  point.  1  admired  the 
work  as  I  went  through,  it  is  certainly  fine. 
As  r  emerged  from  the  other  side  the  first 
thing  that  struck  me  was  concrete  telegraph 
poles  as  far  as  the  ('ye  would  reach,  up  and 
down  the  track ;  it  looked  good  to  me.  As 
you  get  off  the  train  at  Harrisburg,  the 
first  tiling  that  greets  you  if  you  stop  and 
look  is  the  line  cement  work  around  the 
depot,  and  the  concrete  bridge  over  the 
tracks  just  a  little  below ;  they  interested 
me  more  than  the  Barnard  statues  in  front 
of  the  Capitol.  Then  as  you  walk  along 
the  streets  you  will  notice  a  walk  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  the  next  badly  cracked ;  you 
will  also  notice  many  flagstone  walks  going 
to  pieces,  many  cracked  in  all  shapes  where 
tree  roots  have  been  the  cause.  I  then  trav¬ 
eled  on  to  Washington,  where  they  arc  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  their  best.  I  saw  cracks  in  the 
cement  around  the  public  buildings  just  the 
same  as  we  see  on  the  farm.  As  I  was 
going  down  the  steps  back  of  the  Capitol 
I  noticed  many  of  the  stone  steps  were 
scaling  off  until  they  sounded  hollow  under 
one’s  foot.  As  I  walked  up  the  asphalt 
walk  leading  to  the  Washington  Monument 
1  noticed  it  was  cracked  clear  across  every 
few  feet,  and  as  I  closely  inspected  the 
monument  itself  I  found  many  stones  were 
scaling  or  blistering  off,  and  had  been 
patched  up  with  cement  in  many  places.  A 
kind  of  gummy  substance  was  oozing  out 
of  little  cracks  that  were  being  made  by 
tile  work  of  old  Father  Time.  Again  in  the 
old  churchyard  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  are 
immense  stone  vaults  200  or  1500  years  old. 
and  hard  to  find  one  that  is  not  broken 
in  many  places  while  some  are  simply  in 
slivers.  We  cannot  expect  concrete  to  get 
any  harder  than  a  stone;  an  ordinary  sand¬ 
stone.  Now  if  there  is  a  limit  to  the  life 
of  a  stone  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  iu  all  its  various  moods  we  will 
have  to  acknowledge  there  is  a  time  limit 
to  the  life  of  cement  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  The  life  of  the  job  depends  on  the 
man  behind  the  work  and  the  material  used. 

I  saw  lots  of  walks  in  one  town  where  the 
public  had  been  allowed  to  walk  over  them 
While  still  soft,  showing  their  footprints 
as  they  walked  down  the  street  and  the 
impressions  ran  from  little  bare  feet  and 
high-heeled  opera  slippers  up  to  the  big 
farmer’s  cowhide  boots,  yet  the  work  was 
in  good  condition.  I  then  inspected  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  at  that  place  and  found  they 
used  good  clean  river  sand  and  Portland 
cement,  and  although  built  by  crude  work¬ 
men  the  results  were  above  the  ordinary. 
In  my  observations  around  home  1  notice 
after  a  man  comes  to  you  for  advice  and 
plans  for  some  concrete  job  he  finds  it  much 
easier  to  get  a  load  of  sand  or  gravel  at 
some  roadside  wash  than  to  go  to  some 
good  creek  or  gravel  hank  where  good  ma¬ 
terial  can  ho  had.  but  will  probably  cost 
a  few  cents  a  load.  Cement  sealing  as  a 
rule  is  caused  by  making  a  flimsy  body  for 
fin'  job  and  then  veneering  it  over  with  a 
nice  shiny  coat  of  very  rich  cement,  which 
dries  quickly,  getting  very  hard,  and  in 
time  cracks,  and  as  the  body  underneath  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  it  it  then  begins 
to  scale.  Building  cement  work  during 
freezing  weather  will  cause  it  to  scale  as 
deep  as  it  was  frozen :  exposing  a  large 
surface  of  fresh  cement  to  the  glare  of  mid¬ 
summer  sun  is  very  apt  to  crack  it  unless 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  keeping 
it  covered  and  sprinkled  for  several  days,  i 
T  know  of  one  cement  silo  built  on  north 
side  of  barn  that  lias  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  gives  entire  satisfaction,  and  shows  1 
no  signs  of  giving  way  in  any  respect.  I 
know  another  built  inside  barn  that  is  jusl 
plastered  in  wooden  lath  and  is  answering 
the  purpose  all  right.  w.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Buy  them  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost  and  get.  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  free.  WM.  J.  REILLY, 
Nurseries,  Box  (19,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  TO  IIS  ABOUT 

Fruit  Trees 

King:  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TREES  and  PLANTS^!, ffiERJS 

salepriees.  Big  supply  Apple*  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


TREES 


c 


150  ACRES 
CATALOC  FREE 


Genesee  Valley  grown.  "Not  tbe  cheapest,  hut  the  beat. 
Never  have  hud  San  Jose  8ca)e.  fistaMis/ied  1869. 

Geo.  A.  Sweei  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


3 


FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown. 
-|-p££g  Fresh  from  the  ground. 


Lowest  Prices, 


Catalogue  Free. 


BLOSSOM  NURSERIES.  503  Blossom  Road,  Rocbester.N.Y. 


FREE  TO  YOU 


for  72  Years  a 
Guide  to  the  best 
Trees  and  Plants 


'*2 


An  In¬ 
valuable  book 
for  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  tho 
Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
Standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every J 
1  specimen  true  to  species  and  in  prime  condi- 1 
tion.  A  world-wide  patronage,  developed! 
through  seventy-two  years  of  honest  dealing. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
second  Annual  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &.  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries  Box  33,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HUNDREDS  OF  CARLOADS  OF 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Hardy  Hoses,  Etc. 

1,200 acros,60in  Hardy  Bones, 
none  better  grown.  47  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Fi¬ 
cus,  Evcrbloomlng  Roses, 
Geraniums,  and  othor 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Mail  size  postpaid,  snfo 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Immense  stock  of 
SUPERB  GANNAS,  tlio 
queen  of  bedding  plants. 
Acres  of  Pnconlas  nnd  other 
Perennials.  60  choice  col  lec¬ 
tions  cheap  in  Heeds,  Plants,  Hoses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog  No.  1, 112  pages; 
for  Seeds,  Kverbloom ing  Roses,  Gannas.  Geraniums, 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in  general.  Catalog 
No.  2,  168  pages.  Both  FREE.  Direct  deni  will  in- 
Buro  you  the  best  nt  least  cost.  Try  It.  68  years. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Box  680 .  Painesville,  0. 


BIG  FRUIT 
CROPS 

If  you  set  out  an  orchard 
with  our  stock,  you  will 
have  fruit  trees  and  plants 
of  splendid  hardiness  and 
great  productiveness,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  For 
years  we  have  been  growing  the  kind  you 
can  absolutely  depend  on.  Persons  who 
buy  from  us  once  come  back  every  season. 
Our  Booklet  contains  the  best  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  gathered  during  the  thirty  years 
we  have  been  growing  fruit.  This  practi¬ 
cal  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  US 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Wc  have  no  agents  and  grow 
our  own  stock  tn  Dansvillo 
where  scale  is  unknown. 

II  PEAR  TREES,  98c. 

2  Bartlett  3  Flemish 
2  Keiffer  2  Socket 
I  Clapp  I  Wilder 
AW  fine,  two  year,  well  matured 
trees.  Carefully  selected,  fresh 
dug,  true  to  name,  or  money  back. 
Write  now  for  FREE  catalog  of  complete  line. 
Reilly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1057  Reilly  Rd.,  Dansvillo,  R.  Y 


Peach  and 


e  Trees 


For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON ,  llridgeville,  Delaware 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Fresh  Dug  Western  N  Y.  Trees.] 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  I 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Bestj 
Trees.  Best  Prices.  Write  for  FREE  Cat. 
TIIK  FRCITLAND  NURSERIES  , 
J.  Faiuiin,  Profw  303  Wlnton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ] 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


! 2  Fruitlrees  f<>r94i 


!■  ii-M  ritths  stock,  2  yra.  olil,  worth  82.00, 
1  Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Keckei  Pear,  1  Tartarian,  1  Montmorency, 
1  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  1 
Lombard, 1  German  Prune, 1  Elberta  Poach, 
1  Orange  Quince — all  for  94  cents.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  and  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  Established  1879 
820  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R-8  Bridgman.  Mich. 

MARLBORO  RED  RASP. 

FOB  SAIiE 

100,600  Marlboro  Bed  Basp.  at  $0.00  M.  Good  stock 
well  rooted,  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Grown  by 
us  and  froo  from  disease,  yielding  with  us  $500 
per  acre,  Discount  on  large  orders. 

SHARON  FRUIT  FARM,  Sharon  Springs.  N.Y. 

P|  A  MTP  THAT  GROW-75  varieties— true  to 
iLHIi  10  name.  M.v  free  illustrated  hook  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  ST HA  WBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACK  BERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Plarlt0  Over  Forty  Varieties,  at 
otrawberry  riants  $2.50  per  1,000.  Descriptive 
Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-18,  Cool  Sprinn,  Del 

UCUf  CTD  AUfDCDDlCC  !  1912  Catalog  FREE  t. 
NtVf  O  I  nflnotnit’Ld  ■  nil.  Reliable,  Interest 
ing  and  Instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 

ami  other  important  varieties  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  St  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

Fruit,  Two  Acres  of  Straw¬ 
berries  next  Spring  by 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


Great 

Crops 

Of  r. 


CTRAWBERRIEC 

W  And  HOW  to  CROW  THEM  w 


Is  a  complete  treatise  on 
strawberry  culturo  written 
by  America's  greatestst  raw- 
berry  expert.  Indorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges  nnd 
straw  berry  grow  ers  of  h  i  gh- 
estauthorlty.  Government 
reports  show  that  straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars 
per  aero  nnd  give  quicker 
retu rns  than  any  oth er  erop. 
Got  our  book  and  learu 
how.  IT’S  FREE  1 
R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Bo*  tROTh roe  Itlvors.  High. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plans  anil  ASPARAGUS  Root*  In 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Caialog  with  Cultural  Instructions  r  KKK 

C  E.  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN,  •  MICHIGAN 


IcCk  '  iff 


•$!  PJ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Hants  by  tho  dozen  or  by  tho  million . 
120  acres  planted  in  103  vaiietlcs.  All 
t  he  standards  and  tho  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America,  livery  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberr> 

I  nnd  Currant  Plants,  Crape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
(Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FHKIC.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IP 


FRUIT  TREES 


We  have  Ihe  nicest  lot  ol  guaranteed  fruit  trees 
you  ever  saw— apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches.  All  grown  in  the  north,  hardy,  healthy, 
absolutely  free  from  scale.  And  they're  all 
going  to  be  sold  at  bargain  prices. 

We  Do  Not  Sell  Through  Agents 
No  need  of  your  paying  agents’  commissions 
and  expenses.  Buy  direct  from  the  nursery. 
We  save  you  about  half  the  price  agents  charge. 

Get  Our  Nursery  Book 
Tells  how  to  plant  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  care  for  them,  when  and  how 
to  spray.  Gives  a  fund  of  information  and 
quotes  prices  that  are  bound  to  interest  you. 
We  prepay  the  freight  on  orders  of  $5  or  more. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
593  Culver  Koad,  ItocheAtcr,  N.  Yi 


$1.50 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  6  FT.  FEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  each— Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Elberta,  Niagara,  Bello  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew's  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lamont  and 
Snlwuy.  Agents  would  ask  $4.00  lor  the  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equally 
attractive  collections  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry ,  Plum  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  plants,  etc. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
Tho  result  of  44  vears  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.00  net  or 
over. 

Wm.  P.  RUPERT  6  SON 
Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y.  / 


GROW  GOOD 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  GROWING  MOREY  TREES 

for  nearly  half  a  century,  but  many  of  yon  have  never  even  heard  before  that ‘'More  jr» 
Grow  Good  Tree*.”  l>o  you  know  why !  That's  easy.  Nearly  every  tree  was  sold  to 
other  nurserymen,  and  now,  when  we  come  to  you  direct,  the  strongest  competition  we 
meet  in  many  instances,  is  among  satisfied  customers  of  the  very  nurserymen  to  whom 
we  have  been  selling  our  t  rees.  Moreys  have  ti  reputation  for  square  dealing,  and  for 
years  their  trees  have  commanded  a  price  ol  $n*  to  $2.i  per  thousand  higher  than  the 
ordinary  market  price,  because  they  have  stood  the  t«-*t  at  p  In  in  in  ^  time,  at  fruiting  time. 
Can  you  afford  not  to  learn  more  about  them. 

THE  J.  B.  MOREY  M'ltKKKIES 

I*it«c  C.  Roger*,  Sale*  llnntiger  .No.  It  Morey  Avenue,  PaiiKville,  New  York 


FRUIT  TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 


We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 

Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Free  from  San  Jose  -  Scale,  fresli  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  20  years;  250  acres;  capital  $00,000. 

.giiiuij;:  Filial IMALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  to  Dansville,  N-  V. 


1912. 


\T  IT  tC  RURAL,  NEW-YOKKBK 


CULTURE  OF  GARLIC. 

L.  8.,  Colchester,  Conn. — Will  you  give 
rue  information  on  how  to  plant  garlic? 
Does  it  require  special  garlic  seed,  or  are 
the  teeth  of  garlic  sown  instead  of  seed ; 
also  if  manure  is  necessary? 

Ans. — Garlic  is  a  perennial  bulbous 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  onion ;  it  is 
propagated  by  means  of  the  little  sep¬ 
arate  bulbels,  called  cloves.  Put  these 
sets  or  cloves  in  drills  four  to  six  inches 
apart,  in  the  Spring,  in  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  treat  like  onions.  The 
bulbs  mature  in  Summer  and  early  Fall. 
If  the  soil  is  very  rich  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  break  over  the  tops  to  prevent 
too  much  top  growth  and  to  make  the 
bulbs  better,  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
onions,  this  being  done  when  the  tops 
have  reached  normal  full  growth. 


SUNSCALD  IN  TREES. 

“News  Notes”  of  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  gives  the  following  about  this 
orchard  trouble : 

“Sunscald  Is  caused  by  rapid  and  extreme 
changes  in  temperature,  it  is  always  found 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  where  the 
sun’s  rays  strike  the  tree  on  bright  days 
and  start  active  life  in  the  portion  of  the 
bark  subjected  to  the  beat  of  the  sun. 
When  the  temperature  drops  again  the  pro¬ 
toplasm  is  killed  aud  the  soluble  compounds 
formed  by  the  renewal  of  activities  then 
decompose.  Sunscald  occurs  both  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  but  the  damage  is  greater 
in  Winter  because  of  the  more  extreme  tem¬ 
peratures  and  the  fact  that  the  trunk  is 
less  protected  after  the  leaves  fall. 

“To  prevent  sunscald  It  is  necessary  only 
to  protect  the  bark  of  the  trunk  from  the 
sun.  This  may  be  done  by  standing  up  a 
board  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  or 
wrapping  the  trunk  with  burlap,  cornstalks, 
straw,  or  other  materials,  or  whitewashing 
the  trunk,  causing  it  to  reflect  the  sun’s 
rays  instead  of  absorbing  them.  Wire 
screen  is  also  effectual.  It  breaks  the  force 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  but  allows  enough  air  and 
heat  to  reach  the  bark  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
coming  tender  and  more  sensitive.  Lean¬ 
ing  the  tree  slightly  to  the  south  or  south¬ 
west  when  planting  Is  a  good  idea,  since 
it  lessens  the  directness  with  which  the 
sun  shines  on  the  trunk  and  also  places  the 
tree  in  a  position  to  receive  more  protection 
from  the  branches  on  the  south  side.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  practical  is  the  wood 
veneer  protector  which  can  be  bought  for 
about  $1  per  100.  These  serve  both  to 
shade  the  tree  and  to  protect  from  rabbits 
and  mice,  and  may  be  left  on  the  year 
round  until  the  trees  are  large  enough  to 
be  practically  out  of  danger  from  sunscald.” 


APPLES  FOR  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  Station  gives  the  following 
list  of  fruits  suitable  for  that  State.  The 
varieties  which  are  recommended  for  wide 
commercial  planting  are  designated  by  an 
asterisk  (*). 

Apples,  Northern  Indiana,  early:  Red 
June,  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent*,  Sweet  Bough  and  Be- 
nonl.  Mid-season:  Oldenburg  (Duchess 
of)*,  Wealthy*,  Gravenstein,  .Tefferis,  Maiden 
Illush*,  McIntosh.  Late  :  Jonathan*,  Grimes*, 
Fameuse*.  Ilubbardston*.  Wagoner*,  Belle- 
flower,  Esopus,  Stayman*,  Northern  Spy*, 
Baldwin*,  R.  I,  Greening,  Rome  Beauty*. 
Southern  Indiana,  early :  Early  Harvest, 
Yellow  Transparent*,  Astrachan,  Sweet 
Bough,  Benoni*.  Mid-season  :  Oldenburg 
(Duchess  of)*,  Wealthy*,  Jefferls.  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin.  Late:  Jonathan*.  Grimes*,  Stayman*, 
Home*,  Akin*,  Winesap*.  York  Imperial*. 

Pears — Early  :  Tyson,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Rartlett.  Mid-season :  Anjou,  Bose,  I.e- 
Conte,  Vermont  Beauty,  Seckel.  Late: 
Kieffer*,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nells,  Dana 
Ilovey.  Commercial  pear  growing  in  In¬ 
diana  is  in  its  infancy.  The  blight  (Bacil¬ 
lus  amylovorus)  has  proved  serious  in  many 
of  the  smaller  orchards  In  various  parts  of 
the  State  and  its  prevalence  has  doubtless 
been  a  leading  factor  in  restricting  the 
number  of  commercial  pear  orchards.  The 
Kieffer  while  of  inferior  quality  is  resistant 
(though  by  no  means  immune)  to  blight 
and  is  at  present  the  leading  commercial 
sort. 

Peaches — Early:  Greensboro  (free,  white) 
Admiral  Dewey  (semi-cling,  yellow),  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  (free,  white).  Mid-season:  Car¬ 
man  (free)*,  Champion  (free,  white),  Belle 
of  Georgia  (free,  white)*,  Elberta  (free, 
yellow)*,  Engle  (free),  Oldmixon  Free 
(free,  white),  Fitzgerald  (free,  yellow). 
Late:  Late  Crawford  (free,  white),  Smock 
(free,  yellow)*,  Sahvay  (free,  yellow). 

Plums — Early:  Abundance  (Japanese), 
Burbank  (Japanese)*.  Mid-season;  Lom- 
bard  (European)*,  Reine  Claude  (Euro¬ 
pean)*,  Monarch  (European),  Climax  (Hy¬ 
brid  Japanese),  Golden  Drop  (European), 


De  Soto  (American).  Late:  Arch  Duke 
(European)*,  Shropshire  (damson,  Euro¬ 
pean)*,  French  (damson,  European)*. 

Cherries — Early  :  Early  Richmond*.  Mid¬ 
season  :  Montmorency*.  Late :  English 
Morello.  The  above  are  all  sour  cherries ; 
the  sweet  sorts  are  evidently  not  well 
adapted  to  our  soil  for  though  the  trees 
grow  luxuriantly,  they  generally  fail  to  set 
crops  of  fruits. 

Grapes — Early:  Brighton  (red)*,  Moore’s 
Early  (dark  blue),  Worden  (dark  blue)*, 
Green  Mountain  (white).  Mid-season:  Del¬ 
aware  (red).  Concord  (dark  blue)*,  Aga¬ 
wam  (red),  Niagara  (white)*,  Pocklington 
(white).  Late:  Catawba  (red)*. 


Building  a  Smoke  House. — Will  you 
publish  an  up-to-date  plan,  elevation,  etc., 
of  a  modern,  medium  size  farmer's  smoke¬ 
house,  not  alone  for  our  benefit,  but  for 
other  farmers?  We  are  going  to  build  one, 
but  desire  a  plan  of  one  which  will  be  the 
most  practicable  and  serviceable,  b.  b. 

Hoboken,  Pa. 

It.  N.-Y. — Will  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  suitable  smoke-houses  tell  how  they 
are  built? 

Cow  Peas  Kill  Wire-grass. — Witch 
grass  or  quack  might  yield  to  the  same 
treatment  which  cleared  my  Virginia  fields 
in  a  single  season  without  labor  or  cost — 
at  a  profit  besides — of  wire-grass  or  Ber¬ 
muda  grass,  which  in  habits  and  growth  is 
very  similar  to  quack.  I  merely  seeded  the 
fields  to  cow  peas  broadcast  with  500 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  The 
beans  grew  waist  high  and  so  thick  that 
a  pin  could  hardly  have  reached  the  ground. 
Not  one  living  bit  of  wire-grass  was  found 
afterwards.  However,  if  your  soil  is  not 
inoculated  with  cow-pea  bacteria  you  may 
not  have  much  success  first  trial.  n. 

Scratch  Feed  Peas. — In  most  of  the  best 
scratch  feeds  now  put  up  for  poultry  feeds 
cracked  peas  are  used.  These  peas  are  a 
rich  “grass  green,”  and  I  believe  are  rich 
in  protein  and  make  a  good  poultry  feed. 
But  tlie  price  is  prohibitive  to  use  many 
of  them.  I  have  tried  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  pea  this  is,  thinking  that  I  might 
raise  some.  There  are  other  peas  also 
used,  and  especially  in  pigeon  feeds,  but 
they  are  a  different  color,  1.  e.,  yellow  and 
brown,  some  black.  The  pea  I  have  ref¬ 
erence  to  is  as  green  as  a  fresh  pea  picked 
from  your  own  garden.  Can  anyone  give  its 
name,  or  where  one  could  purchase  the 
whole  pea  for  planting?  a.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  tried  to  find  how  this 
pea  is  grown  and  cured  but  dealers  and 
growers  are  quite  silent.  Can  or  will  any¬ 
one  tell? 

Cutting  Timber  By  Wire. — A  German 
patent  has  been  issued  for  a  new  machine 
for  cutting  down  trees.  Instead  of  a  saw 
a  steel  wire  is  put  around  the  tree  and 
pulled  rapidly  back  and  forth.  This  rapid 
pulling  develops  such  a  friction  that  a 
smooth  groove  is  burned  through  the  stem 
of  the  tree.  This  patent  has  been  used  in 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Australia  and 
applied  for  in  the  United  States.  The  1m 
ventor,  to  illustrate  his  machine,  takes  an 
ordinary  steel  wire  about  a  yard  in  length 
with  a  hand  grip  at  each  side.  This  is 
put  around  a  chain  or  a  table  and  pulled 
rapidly  back  and  forth,  burning  a  groove 
through  the  wood.  In  actual  work  a  smooth 
steel  wire  about  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  tree  is  placed  around  the  stem  and 
fastened  at  each  end  to  the  two  ends  of 

a  steel  cable  leading  to  a  portable  electric 
power. 

“Each  of  the  two  ends  of  the  power 
cable  or  hawser  pass,  at  the  machine  end. 
through  eyes  in  each  end  of  a  double¬ 
armed  lever,  from  where  they  are  brought 
together  and  passed  through  the  hollow 
shaft  in  the  center  of  the  lever,  after 
which  they  arc  wound  up  together  upon  a 
pulley  or  windlass  with  a  crank.  In  this 
way  any  slack  in  the  cable  may  be  taken 
up,  and  the  tension  of  the  wire  in  cutting 
may  be  regulated.  The  double-armed'  lever 
of  the  power  machine  is  driven  back  and 
forth  upon  its  central  shaft  by  means  of 
a  driving  rod  from  an  eccentric  wheel  which 
rotates  by  motor  power.  The  power  cable 
and  the  wire  are  thus  pulled  back  and 
forth  at  the  rate  of  1G.4  feet  a  second, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  1,500  double 
strokes  of  the  lever  in  a  minute,  the  length 
of  the  strokes  being  3.94  inches. 

In  actual  work  the  machine  requires 
about  one-balf  the  time  for  sawing  down 
a  tree  by  hand  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  time  for  sawing  timber  on  the  ground. 
The  power  device  may  be  located  150  feet 
or  more  away  from  the  tree  to  be  cut.  and 
a  number  of  trees  may  be  cut  without 
moving  the  machine.  The  device  is  hotter 
suited  for  work  in  European  forests  than 
in  America.  It  Is  not  likely  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  adopted  here  soon,  but  we 
mention  it  as  an  interesting  development 
In  machinery. 


Ol 


Make  Money  Sawing  Lumber 

with  an 

“American”  Saw  Mill 


This  Book  Will  Show  Y ou  How 

“  Making  Money  0(f  The  Wood  Lot  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book  we 
have  prepared  especially  for  farmers  and  owners  of  timber  land.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  of  lumber  making  on  the  farm.  It  tells  you 
all  about  “American  Saw  Mills.  But  it  also  gives  good,  sound, 
practical  advice  on  embarking  in  the  lumber  business  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  farming. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  and  will  send  you  one  on 
request.  Do  not  delay.  Post  yourself  on  this  important 
subject.  With  an  “American”  Saw  Mill  outfit  you  can 
keep  yourself  and  your  engine  and  your  team  busy  all  the 
year  ’round  making  money  all  the  time. 

We  build  the  largest,  most  diversified  line  of  saw  mill 
machinery  in  the  world.  Our  machines  are  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  run  them — so  strong  that  they  wear  indefi¬ 
nitely — so  well  built  that  the  average  farm  engine  gives  all 
the  power  needed — and  so  moderate  in  price  that  anyone 
can  buy  them. 

Dealers  all  over  the  country  carry  the  “American  ”  line 
and  can  make  quick  delivery  at  lowest  freight  rates,  either 
from  their  own  stock  or  from  our  local  warehouses  in  all  sec¬ 
tions.  Write  to-day  to  our  nearest  office  for  your  copy  of  this 
valuable  book. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  1582  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
Chicago  —  Savannah — New  Orleans. 


“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer’s.” 

L  GOODELL  CO.,  1 *  Vtain  St.,  Antrim,  N.H . 


CLARK’S 
CUTAWAY 
PLOW 


REVERSIBLE 
BUSH  AND 


UHO 


100% 

CROPS 


This  machine  Is  built  especially  to  subdue  newly 
cleared  timber  land  and  bogs  to  a  seed-bed  lit 
for  a  Harden.  Twenty-live  years  of  experience  bus 
might  us  howto  build  this  machine  right.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  efficiency,  strength,  and  durability.  •  Its 
o  means  destruction  to  bushes,  bunch  grass,  morning 
glories,  or  miy  wild  plant  thatis  preventing  best  cultivation, 
it  bus  eight  24-inch  “Cutaway”  cutlery  steel  disks,  which  cut  a 
strip  5  ft.  wide  and  9  indies  deep.  It  will  throw  tl.o 
soil  to  or  from  the  eentcr,  leaving  tho  land  level. 

This  tool  makes  money  for  the  ownor  every 
year,  and  its  lifo  is  Indefinite. 

Shipping  weight,  625  ihs. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet 
‘‘Intensive  Cultivation.”  It 
fully  describes  our  complete 
lino  of  tools  for  every  crop. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

839  Main  St. 

HICCANUM,  -  CONN. 


Better  tools  mean  bigger  crops 

The  successful  farmer  and  gardener  works  with  the  best  equip¬ 
ment.  The  day  of  old-fashioned  tools  is  past.  On  the  best-tilled 
farms  and  gardens  the  world  over,  Planet  Jr  tools  are  doing  the  work. 

Planet  Jr 

stands  everywhere  for  the  latest-improved,  most  useful  and  economical 
farm  and  garden  tools.  Products  of  35  years’  experience  by  a  practical 
farmer  and  manufacturer  who  has  made  a  science  of  tool-building. 
55  tools;  guaranteed. 

"NoTTI  «,?net  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 

■  ,  — I  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Plow  does  the  work 

of  almost  all  garden  tools  combined.  It  sows  accurately  all 
garden  seeds,  cultivates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows.  Indestruc- 
tible  steel  frame. 

I  No.  8 1  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does 

L -  _ I  more  kinds  of  work  better,  quicker,  and  easier  than 

any  other  cultivator.  Indispensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm. 


FREE! 


A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  booKI 

It’s  yours  for  the  askingl  And  it’s  brimful 
of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  infor¬ 
mation.  The  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation 
shown.  Send  postal^for  it  today ! 

S  L  Allen  4  Co, 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa^ 
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THAT  PACKING  HOUSE  PROPOSITION. 

From  many  years’  experience  as  a 
peach  grower  and  with  packing  houses 
used,  varying  from  those  'well  built  and 
roomy  to  those  quite  inexpensive,  I 
am  inclined  to  favor  those  that  are  not 
expensive  and  that  give  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  had  from  having  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  In  fact,  I  have  packed 
many  peaches  right  in  the  passways  of 
the  orchard,  where  left  by  the  pickers 
and  the  plan  has  worked  very  well. 
From  500  to  1,000  baskets  of  fruit 
per  acre  according  to  age  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  as  yield  from  a  success¬ 
ful  or  properly  handled  orchard,  and 
this  yield  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
acres  as  stated  means  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  to  handle  per  day  on  an  average 
for  the  season.  To  let  the  preparing 
for  market,  that  is,  the  packing-house 
work,  get  behind  the  picking  at  all  in¬ 
vites  disaster.  Therefore  the  packing 
shed  needs  to  be  sufficiently  large  to 
give  working  room  for  help  enough  to 
balance  the  picking  force,  that  is  to  keep 
even  with  the  crop. 

To  work  economically  the  building 
would  better  be  narrow  and  long  enough 
to  give  the  needed  room,  receiving  the 
fruit  from  one  side  and  sending  it  out 
the  other,  in  addition  two  sides  being 
arranged  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air 
freely.  This  should  be  provided  for  to 
come  from  above  also.  Where  power  is 
used  the  shape  of  the  building  may 
not  be  so  important  in  saving  labor.  As 
to  the  right  size  of  buildings  and  cost 
of  same  the  conditions  attending  this 
western  orchard  may  be  different  from 
those  in  this  section  of  the  country,  so 
any  estimates  given  might  prove  to  be 
very  misleading.  Probably  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  owners  or  managers 
themselves,  reached  after  consultation 
with  men  of  expert  judgment  who  had 
made  themselves  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  to  be  met,  would  be 
the  only  conclusions  worth  while,  to 
build  on.  j.  norms  barnes. 

Connecticut. 


N.  Y.  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

Again  we  met  in  Rochester,  and  it  was 
a  great  meeting.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if 
some  of  the  intense  enthusiasm  and  interest 
of  the  last  previous  meetings  were  lacking, 
but  as  appetite  often  comes  to  us  while 
eating,  so  tjie  interest  grew  on  wliat  it  fed, 
and  increased  up  to  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 
What  wonderful  progress  the  State  society 
has  made,  especially  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  how  successfully  it  lias 
lieen  managed,  is  shown  strikingly  in  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  Gillett’s  report,  giving  the 
paid-up  membership  of  the  Association  as 
follows:  In  1908,  ,‘582:  in  1909,  689;  in 
1910.  810;  in  1911.  1,183.  an  increase  from 
year  to  year  as  follows:  293,  121,  and  373; 
this  also  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  fee  lias  been  raised  to  82  from  the 
original  $1  figure.  The  financial  transac¬ 
tions  in  cooperative  buying  have  also  been 
quite  successful,  both  in  saving  money  to 
the  members  in  the  purchase  of  spray  mate¬ 
rials,  fertilizers,  etc.,  andi  n  adding  a  profit 
of  $407  to  the  funds  of  the  Association. 
There  is  now  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  the  society  of  82.187.  of  which  8318  is 
in  the  “protection  fund”  ready  to  be  used 
for  fighting,  or  helping  to  fight,  the  battle 
of  any  member  who  is  unfairly  treated  by 
any  nurseryman. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  exhibits.  The  New  York  State  Station 
at  Geneva  has  for  many  years  made  a  fine 
show  of  fine  apples  and  of  a  remarkably 
complete  list  of  varieties.  Yet  the  show  never 
before  appeared  so  imposing,  so  strikingly 
catching,  and  eminently  instructive  as  it 
did  this  year  in  its  new  arrangement.  And 
Ihere  were  other  remarkable  exhibits  of 
apples,  in  barrels,  in  boxes,  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  and  on  plates.  More  complete  than 
ever  were  also  the  exhibits  of  spraying  and 
orchard  tilling  machinery  and  equipments. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  and  1  believe  also  in  that  of  the 
Western  New  York  Society,  a  charge  was 
made  for  space  in  machinery  hall,  and  the 
exhibitors  seemed  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege.  It  is  the  sort  of 
advertising  that  gives  them  sure  results. 

The  nomination  or  selection  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  made  by  the  nominating 
committee,  was  quickly  ratified  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the 
old  officers  and  board,  with  Clark  Allis  of 
Medina,  president,  and  E.  C.  Gillott  of  Penn 
Yan,  secretary-treasurer,  as  mainstays  of 
tbe  Association.  President  Allis,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  address,  spoke  with  some  bitterness 
of  existing  political  conditions,  especially 
of  stand-pa ttism  and  of  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  over  Washington  authorities  and  Solons 
exercised  by  the  great  express  monopolies. 
The  Association  is  already  on  record  as 
favoring  parcels  post,  but  might  easily  have 
come  out  stronger  in  denunciation  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  that  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
preventing  its  establishment.  Mr.  Allis  also 
referred  to  cold  storage  as  an  absolute  nec- 
esssity,  and  denies  that  it  is  guilty  of  being 
the  cause  of  high  prices  of  food  stuffs.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  rather  an  equalizer  of 
prices.  As  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  apple  market  in  a  year  when  we  have 
only  a  partial  crop,  he  wonders  how  we  can 
expect  to  sell  all  our  apples  at  a  fair 
price  in  a  real  apple  year.  This  question 
came  up  again  during  the  discussions  at 
various  times  and  it  appears  that  the  As¬ 


sociation.  as  a  whole,  takes  a  rather  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  points  out 
the  dangers  now  threatening  the  fruit 
grower  from  the  new  diseases  and  new  in¬ 
sects  brought  into  tbe  State  on  imported 
nursery  stock,  and  the  need  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  for  tbe  protection  of  the 
State  fruit  interests.  It  also  recommends 
that  new  and  determined  efforts  be  made 
to  have  the  Legislature  pass  a  law,  similar 
to  the  one  that  just  failed  of  passage  in  the 
last  Legislature,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
commission  business,  and  for  the  restriction 
of  the  dishonest  commission  man’s  chances 
for  cheating  the  shipper.  These  and  other 
recommendations  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  were  afterwards  put  into  the  form 
of  resolutions,  and  promptly  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Morrell  of  Kinderhook  roundly  scored  some 
of  the  doings  of  irresponsible  commission 
men,  but  says  he  has  no  personal  grievance 
as  he  sends  all  his  stuff  to  one  man.  ships 
nothing  but  good  goods,  well  packed,  and 
usually  secures  prompt  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns.  In  his  report  on  the  experimental 
(dwarf)  orchards.  Prof.  Hedrick  only  re¬ 
peats  the  story  already  told  by  him  a  year 
ago.  The  experience  of  the  past  season 
has  only  added  a  little  more  evidence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  verdict  (which 
may  now  be  accepted  as  final),  is  that  dwarf 
trees  especially  on  Dourin  stock,  may  have 
some  value  for  the  amateur  who  wants  a 
good  number  of  varieties.  •  but  that  they 
have  no  just  claim  for  consideration  by  the 
commercial  fruit  grower,  their  value  as  fill¬ 
ers  even  being  in  doubt.  Prof.  Hedrick 
believes  that  more  fruit  can  be  grown  per 
acre  in  a  standard  orchard  than  on  dwarf 
trees,  no  matter  how  closely  planted  or 
highly  cultivated. 

The  entire  afternoon  of  the  first  dov 
was  given  up  to  reports  and  discussions 
on  plant  diseases  and  now  insect  pests.  I 
cannot  sav  that  much  was  brought  out  that 
is  really  new  or  of  vast  importance  to  the 
general  fruit  grower.  Most  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  was  Prof.  Whetzel’s  report  dealing 
with  the  Baldwin  spot,  so-called.  This  Is 
an  old  trouble  that  has  often  been  annoying 
to  the  apple  grower.  The  Baldwin  suffers 
more  from  this  disease  than  most  other 
varieties.  It  shows  in  brownish  sunken 
spots  or  discolorations  under  the  skin  which 
spots  during  storage  become  deeper.  Often 
these  spots  are  scattered  all  through  the 
flesh.  They  are  usually  most  numerous 
around  the  hjossom  end.  Sometimes  those 
spots  give  to  the  flesh  a  hitter  taste.  In 
1908  Prof.  Brooks  of  New  Hampshire  dis¬ 
covered  that  not  all  these  spot  affections 
are  of  the  same  nature.  One  of  them  is 
of  a  fungous  character  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying.  Usually  the  spot 
caused  by  a  fungus  has  a  little  black  dot 
in  the  center.  This  is  not  the  case  in  our 
Baldwin  spot.  Otherwise  the  two  are  diffi- 
ult  to  tell  a ^art.  This  Baldwin  spot  is 
common  in  the  orchards  of  the  State.  Be¬ 
sides  on  the  Baldwin  it  is  found  on  Green¬ 
ing,  Spy,  Hubbardston.  and  many  other  vari¬ 
eties.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  disease  at¬ 
tacks  our  best  commercial  varieties.  It 
cannot  be  controlled  by  spraying.  It  has 
been  known  for  40  or  50  years.  It  seems 
to  be  connected  with  weather  conditions, 
and  its  appearance  most  likely  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Prof.  Whetzel  believes  that  per¬ 
haps  the  injury*  may  be  reduced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment.  Tile  drain  the  orchard 
so  as  to  make  the  water  supply  uniform. 
Give  thorough  tillage,  for  the  same  reason. 
Plant  a  cover  crop.  Light  soils  are  more 
inclined  to  produce  Baldwin  spot  than  heav¬ 
ier  soils,  and  large  apples  more  likely  to 
be  affected  than  small  ones. 

Prof.  Donald  Reddick  tells  of  a  new  trou¬ 
ble.  the  black  blight  of  young  pear  trees. 
Prof.  Stewart  has  ascribed  this  to  Winter 
injury,  trees  in  low  places  are  most  liable 
to"  be  affected.  Canker  may  be  present  near 
the  ground  or  in  the  crotches.  Frost  in¬ 
jury  is  essentially  injury  from  drying  out. 
Prof.  Reddick  recommends  early  plowing 
and  thorough  cultivation,  which  should 
cease  about  August  1.  A  cover  crop  may 
then  take  up  the  excess  of  moisture.  Low 
and  wet  places  must  be  water  and  air 
drained.  Injured  trees  are  to  be  pruned 
moderately,  but  not  dishorned.  Where  the 
bark  is  loose  from  the  wood,  surgical  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  called  for.  The  flat-headed 
borer  often  gets  under  the  loose  bark  and 
increases  the  injury.  For  painting  wounds, 
gas  tar  such  as  can  be  had  at  the  gas 
works  for  10  to  20  cents  a  gallon  is  decidedly 
superior  to  lead  paint.  T.  G. 


Grafting  Wax. 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
grafting  wax?  What  I  bought,  when  the 
hot  weather  came,  ran  off,  leaving  the  graft 
open,  letting  the  air  in.  J.  s.  m. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

A  standard  grafting  wax  calls  for  resin, 
four  parts  by  weight,  beeswax,  two  parts 
by  weight,  tallow,  rendered,  one  part  by 
weight.  Melt  all  carefully  together,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  tbe  hot  liquid 
quickly  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and 
with  greased  bands  flatten  the  wax  under 
the  water  so  that  it  will  cool  evenly.  Let 
it  get  cold  and  tough,  but  not  brittle;  then 
remove  from  the  water  and  pull  like  taffy 
until  it  is  ductile  and  fine  in  grain.  If 
lumpy  remelt  and  pull  again.  Make  into 
halls'  or  small  skeins  and  put  away  in  a 
cool  place.  When  wanted  soften  with  heat 
of  hand  or  in  hot  water.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  wax  for  all  purposes ;  it  may  be 
made  softer  by  using  a  little  more  tallow, 
or  tougher  by  a  rather  larger  proportion 
of  beeswax. 


Egyptian  Cotton. — Egypt  is  developing 
rapidly  as  a  cotton  producing  country.  The 
last  year’s  crop  was  large  enough  to  make 
Itself  felt  in  the  world’s  market.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  cotton  culture 
will  develop  into  a  great  proportion  within 
a  few  years.  This  development  is  largely 
due  to'  the  building  of  the  great  Assuan 
dam.  by  means  of  which  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  has  been  obtained.  Before 
this  dam  was  built  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  beyond  control,  and  a  largo  share  of 
the  water  was  lost  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  The  dam  provided  an  immense  res¬ 
ervoir  from  which  the  water  was  spread  at 
will  over  a  wide  territory.  The  capacity 
of  this  reservoir  is  now  to  be  developed  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  dam  12  feet.  The 
wall  has  been  strengthened  to  meet  the 
extra  strain,  so  that  within  the  next  few 
years  thousands  of  acres  will  be  brought 
under  water,  and  the  Egyptian  cotton  crop 
increased  to  that  extent. 


African  Orange  Daisy 

Ne  Garden  Should  Be  Without  it 


A  RARE  and  extremely  showy  annual 
from  Namaqualand,  South  Africa,  of 
very  easy  culture.  Toe  plants,  of  neat 
branchy  habit,  grow  about  12  to  15  inches 
high  an<J  are  exceedingly  profnse  in  flower¬ 
ing.  Its  Margnerite-like  blossoms,  2)4  to 
2%  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  under  proper 
cultivation,  show  a 
unique  glossy  rich 
orange-gold,  with 
dark-colored  disc 
surrounded  by  a 
black  zone.  It  pro¬ 
duces  its  pretty 
flowers  very  early 
after  being  planted 
out  in  the  open 
ground  in  sunny 
situations,  and  will 
continue  to  flower 
during  the  summer. 
Plant  in  soil  not 
over  rich. 

We  will  mail  a  packet  of  this  superb  annual  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  144 
large  pages — the  best  seed  book  published  in  America 
— for  only  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  Write  today. 

CATALOCUE  NOW  READY 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  and  38  Park  Place,  New  York 


Wood’s  Seeds 

For  1912. 

Our  New  Descriptive  Catalog 
is  fully  up-to-date,  and  tells  all 
about  the  best 

Carden  and 
Farm  Seeds. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  cata¬ 
log,  which  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  standard  authority, 
for  the  full  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  gives. 

We  are  headquarters  for 
Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas, 
Soja  Beans  and  all  Farm  Seeds. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Catalog  mailed 
free  on  request.  Write  for  it 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


WEEDLESS  FilE'LD  SEED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  wo  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Aisike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  lOMainSt.,  Marysville.  O. 
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You  ought  now  to  be  making  plans  for  the 
spring  planting  of  your  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens.  You  want  seeds  that  grow; 
that  produce  higher  quality  crops.  Your 
surety  of  this  is  in  buying  from  a  house 
founded  on  honor— a  liousethat  sends  out 
seed  so  dependable  that  “Honest  Seed” 
has  become  its  trade  mark. 

We  are  offering  a  special  flower  collec¬ 
tion,  90c  worth  postpaid  for  25c  in  coin  or 
stamps.  It  will  prove  the  dependable 
quality  of  our  seed. 

Note  this  Choice  25  Cent  Offer 

Aster,  Gregory’s  Special  Fancy  Mixture,  .  10c. 
Pansy,  Gregory’s  Special  Fancy  Mixture,  .  15c. 

Coreopsis,  Gregory’s  Special  Fancy  Mixture,  5c. 
Poppy,  Gregory’s  Fancy  Double  Mixed 

Annuals . 10c. 

Mignonette,  Gregory’s  Large  Flowering, 

very  rich . 10c. 

Bachelor  Button,  Gregory’s  Finest  Mixture  10c. 
Petunia,  Gregory’s  Finest  Hybrid  Mixture  .  15c. 
Candytuft,  Gregory’s  Finest  Mixed  .  .  5c. 

Nasturtium,  Dwarf,  Finest  Mixed  .  .  5c. 

Sweet  Peas,  Extra  Choice  Mixed  ,  .  .  6c. 

Total  90c. 

Get  Oor  1912  Catalogue 

Always  did  lead,  and  keeps  getting  better 
every  year.  Lists  the  best  in  flowers, 
seeds,  bulbs,  vegetables  and  small  fruit 
Handsome  and  truthful  illustrations  and 
accurate  information  always  given.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  select  varieties  with  absolute 
confidence. 

Our  ll.OOGarden  Collection  gives  complete 
assortment  and  only  the  best  varieties  are 
included.  Other  special  offers  from  10 
cents  upwards. 

Don’t  think  of  starting  your  garden 
without  reference  to  this  great  book. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <fc  SON 
14  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mam. 


XFERRYS/ 


Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  for  years. 
We  market  the  results  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  They  grow 
good  crops. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.  M.  Ferrj  &  Co.,  Detroit, Mich. 
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STOKES’  SEEDS 


THE  time  to  find  out  about  seeds  is 
before  you  plant — not  after.  Get  as 
many  seed  catalogs  as  you  like — but 
be  sure  to  write  for  mine.  I'll  take  a 
chance  on  being  of  some  help  to  you.  Write 
today  and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES, 

Seedsman  ,. 

Dept.  L,  -  Philadelphia  jjf 


Q  c  C  n  C  at  ONE-HALF  — 

City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  In  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.V. 


DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  1600-ACRE  SEED  FARMS  TO  YOURS 

Seed.  Potatoes — Thirty-one  Varieties— best  Early,  Medium  and  Late. 
Over  50,000  bushels  in  stock  ;  every  tuber  Northern  grown  and  from  fields  absolutely 
free  from  blight. 

Seed  Corn-Four  varieties  that  we  have  found  to  be  best  for  crop  and  the 
silo.  We  offer  the  product  of  300  acres  of  the  choicest  corn  we  have  ever  seen  grown. 

Seed.  O^Atis—  Early,  bright,  heavy  grain  thoroughly  recleaned  and  enormously 
productive. 

Seed  Barley- Dibble’s  Canadian  Six  Rowed,  with  a  record  [of  54  bushels 
per  acre.  Forty-acre  field  on  the  Dibble  Farms. 

D.  B.  Stand  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY— 99.50?^  pure  or  bitter.  Tested  Seed 
is  the  only  kind  you  can  afford  to  sow. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year,  beautifully  illustrated  and  truthfully  written,  should  be  in  every 
Farmer’s  home.  We  send  it  w  ith  two  new  books  on  Potato  and  Alfalfa 
Culture,  written  by  our  Mr.  Dibble,  absolutely . 

Just  Say  on  a  Postal — “  SEND  THE  BOOKS.” 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


On  Free  Trial 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  sprayers  at  our  expense, 
to  test  in  your  field  or  orchard .  You  needn’t  send  us  a 
cent  of  your  money,  make  any  bank  deposit  or  in  any 
way  advance  any  money  until  you  are  fully  satisfied. 


“Fitz-All” 
Barrel  Sprayer 


Not  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer, 
but  an  exceptionally  well-made  and 
perfectly  constructed  apparatus.  It 
fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  It  can  be 
placed  in  center  or  at  side  of  the 
barrel  end,  or  on  the  stave  side. 
Movable  adjustable  brackets  hold 
pump  solidly  in  place.  Develops 
high  pressure  and  easy  to  operate. 
Parts  exposed  to  the  chemicals  as 
plunger,  plunger  case,  valves, 
strainer,  are  all  made  of  solid 
brass.  Most  durable  pump  made. 
Perfect  agitation — a  long  paddle 
working  at  the  side  of  pump  and 
vacuum  agitator  at  base  keep  the 
mixture  thoroughly  churned  and 
strainer  clean  at  all  times.  The  only  all  metal  strainer 
cleaner  on  the  marked,  and  the  only  one  that  will  not 
give  out  and  cause  trouble.  Can  be  used  with  one  or 
two  leads  of  hose  as  desired.  Equipped  with  the 
Hurst  Improved  Never-Clog  Nozzle.  5  year  warranty. 
Send  coupon  or  post  card  today.  Be  first  to  write. 


Horse  Power  Potato 
and  Orchard  Sprayer 

“No  tree  too  high,  no  field 
too  big  for  this  king  of 
sprayers.”  For  the  big  grow¬ 
ers  of  fruit,  grapes,  potatoes, 
etc.  Most  powerful  horse 
power  machine  made;  60  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or 
two  horses.  One  man  with 
the  machine  can  do  more 
work  than  two  men  with  the 
old  style  sprayers.  Works 
“automatically”  in  orchard  or 
field — no  hand  pumping  re¬ 
quired.  If  you  are  tired  of 
back-breaking,  hand  pumping, 
and  of  paying  out  half  your  profit  for  hired  labor  get 
this  labor  saving  machine — it  will  pay  for  itself  the 
first  season. 

It  is  made  for  hard 
service.  Heavy  steel 
axle,  cypress  wood  tank, 
one-piece  heavy  angle 
iron  frame,  metal 
wheels,  brass  ball  valves, 
‘  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
Big  pump  gives  power¬ 
ful  pressure.  Produces 
vapor  spray  and  pre¬ 
vents  scab,  rot  and  in¬ 
sects  from  cutting  your 
crop  in  half.  Spray- 
arms  and  nozzles  ad¬ 
justable  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Light  draft. 
Guaranteed  for  5  years. 


There  are  no  strings  to  OUR  free  trial 
offer.  If,  after  testing  the  machine  you  de¬ 
cide  to  keep  it  you  can  pay  us  in  full  or  you 
can  Pay  a  sma^  amount  each  month 
until  it  is  paid  for,  or  you  can  wait  un- 
til  next  November  1st,  and  pay  for  the 
machine  out  of  the  extra  profit  that  it 
will  surely  make  for  you. 

Big  Profit  in  Spraying 

No  matter  how  you  buy  a  Hurst  Sprayejr 
it  will  not  only  not  cost  you  a  cent  but  will  make  you 
money  besides,  for  the  increase  in  the  yield  from  spray¬ 
ing  will  more  than  pay  for  our  best  machine  even 
though  you  have  only  a  couple  of  acres.  You  cannot 
raise  fruit,  potatoes  or  any  crop  that  suffers  from  fungus 
or  insect  pests  without  spraying,  anymore  than  you  can 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  farm  without  fertilizing. 
You  insure  your  buildings  from  loss  of  fire  and  you 
should  by  spraying  insure  your  trees  againt  the  dead¬ 
ly  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  insect  pests  which 
not  only  cut  your  crop  in  half  but  destroy  your  trees. 


Spraying  Guide  Free 

This  complete  spraying  guide  showing 
cuts  of  all  the  insect  and  fungus  pests 
with  full  description,  remedy  and  complete 
instructions  is  free  to  our  customers.  It 
is  printed  in  plain  language  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  anyone  and  is  the  only  book 
that  will  tell  you  just  what  is  wrong  with 
your  trees  and  what  to  do  for  them.  No 
fruit  grower  or  farmer  should  be  without 
it. 

How  They  Are  Made 

All  Hurst  Sprayers  develop  high  pressure  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  vapor  spray  that  penetrates  to  every  part  of 
the  foliage  effectually  controlling  all  fungus  and  insect 
pests.  They  have  brass  ball ,  valves,  brass  plunger, 
packing  band,  strainer,  etc.,  and  are  made  to  last.  Only 
the  best  of  materials  are  used  throughout.  Each  machine 
has  a  thorough  agitator  which  insures  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  chemicals.  They  are  simply  constructed 
and  can  be  operated  by  anyone. 

Won  the  Gold  Medal 

In  the  spraying  machine  contest  held  by  the  National 
Horticultural  Congress  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1910,  the  gold  medal  for  sprayers  in  our  class 
was  won  by  a  Hurst  Sprayer.  This  contest  was  open 
to  the  world  and  surely  proves  the  superiority  of  our 
machines. 

5 -Year  Guarantee 

An  iron  bound  steel  riveted  guarantee  for  5  years  goes 
with  every  HUrst  Sprayer  which  is  further  evidence 
that  they  are  made  right.  This  guarantee  protects  you. 

Get  a  Sprayer  Free 

If  you  are  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season  to  get 
a  Hurst  Sprayer  on  free  trial,  we  have  a  plan  that 
will  give  you  your  sprayer  entirely  free — without  you 
paying  even  the  freight.  This  offer  does  not  require 
you  to_  do  any  canvassing  or  soliciting.  It  will  take 
only  15  minutes  of  your  time.  We  do  the  work.  Fill 
out  the  attached  coupon  or  write  us  a  letter  or  post-card 
today  telling  us  which  machine  you  are  interested  in 
and  we  will  send  you  free  our  big  catalog  and  con¬ 
densed  spraying  guide  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  our 
free  sprayer  offer  and  our  free  trial  proposition. 
Don’t  delay  but  write  us  at  once  and  save  money. 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co. 

2811  North  Street  Canton,  Ohio 


Man  Power  Potato 
and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Sprays  anything — everything. 

Potatoes,  truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at 
a  time.  Also  first  class  tree 
and  vineyard  sprayer.  Develops 
high  pressure  and  is  easy  to 
operate. 

Cheap  in  price,  light,  strong 
and  durable.  Has  28-inch  wheel 
with  3-inch  wide  tire,  makes  it 
easy  to  push  along.  The  10  or 
20  gallon  tank  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  iron,  coated  on  in¬ 
side  with  acid-proof  enamel — will 
10  to  12  years. 

Spray-arms  adjustable  to  any  width  or 
height  of  row.  Can  be  thrown  straight 
up  or  at  any  angle  for  spraying  vine¬ 
yards,  berries,  etc.  Equipped  with  Hurst 
Improved  Never-Clog  Nozzles.  Handles 
all  solutions. 

In  field  spraying  the  machine  gener¬ 
ates  its  pressure  automatically  as  you 
pusti  it  along,  and  in  orchard  spraying 
you  operate  the  pump  by  hand  the  same 
as  the  barrel  sprayer.  Easily  changed 
for  either  work  in  5  minutes.  No 
wrench  required  to  do  it.  No  leather 
or  rubber  about  this  pump  to  cause  you 
trouble.  Brass  ball  valves,  plunger,  strainer, 
for  5  years.  Write  today — be  first. 


last 
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Gasoline  Power  Sprayer 
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For  the  large  fruit  grower.  The  special  features  of 
this  sprayer  are:  Short  turn  gear,  large  capacity,  light 
weight,  high  pressure,  automatic  pressure  regulator 
(without  relief  valve)  cyclone  agitator  and  a  never 
failing  engine.  The  engine  on  this  outfit  is  a  2y£  horse 
power  four  cycle  vertical  frost  proof  water  cooled 
engine  which  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  does 
not  require  a  mechanic  to  keep  it  running.  The  engine 
can  be  removed  from  the  sprayer  by  simply  loosening 
four  bolts  and  can  be  used  for  general  farm  work.  The 
pump  is  of  the  duplex  type  with  outside  packed  plungers, 
which  are  kept  lubricated  at  all  times  by  means  of  grease 
cups.  At  200  pounds  pressure  the  pump  will  discharge 
from  5  to  6  gallons  per  minute.  The  tank  is  made  of 
cypress  wood  and  is  of  200  gallon  capacity.  The  agita¬ 
tor  is  of  the  propeller  type  which  fairly  boils  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  frame  is  steel  which  is  light,  strong  and 
durable.  This  is  the  power  sprayer  you  have  been 
looking  for.  We  also  build  this  machine  in  the  low 
down  type  of  100  gallon  tank  for  hilly  orchards  or  for 
use  with  one  horse.  Send  in  the  coupon  below  and 
get  our  special  introductory  offer. 


file  out,  mail  today 
COUPON  otM^VL-  HURST  manufacturing  CO. 

U11  2811  North  Street  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  detailed  information  about  your . 

.  Sprayer, 

also  catalog,  condensed  spraying  guide  and  copy  of  “Trial  Offer.” 


Name. 


Town . .....State. 
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COLD  ROOM  NEAR  ICEHOUSE. 

P.  IE.  C„  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. — We  have  a 
small  icehouse  and  wish  to  build  adjacent 
to  it  a  room  in  which  we  can  hang  moat  in 
the  Summer  and  keep  it  for  several  days 
by  using  ice.  How  should  it  be  constructed 
to  keep  out  the  heat  and  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  the  ice? 

Ans. — Perhaps  I  can  best  answer 
this  question  by  describing  parts  of  the 
method  of  construction  of  our  local  cold 
storage  plant  which  is  used  for  keeping 
butter  and  cheese  in  Summer.  Too 
much  time  and  space  would  be  required 
to  go  into  every  detail  of  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  so  only  those  points  will  be 
brought  out  which  seem  essential  for  the 
room  which  you  contemplate  building. 
I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  the  plant 
which  I  have  in  mind  has  proved  most 
satisfactory. 

The  foundation  wall  is  of  concrete  18 
inches  thick  and  laid  below  frost.  The 
floor  joists  are  4x8  inches  and  placed 
18  inches  from  center  to  center.  Be¬ 
neath  the  joists  is  a  layer  of  12  inches 
of  cobble  stones,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  joists  are  filled  with  dry  sawdust. 
The  sill,  which  is  4x6  inches,  is  bedded 
in  mortar.  Studs  (2x4)  are  set  20 
inches  from  center  to  center.  On  the 
outside  of  the  studs  is  first  one  inefi 
rough  boarding  covered  by  two  layers 
of  building  paper,  which  must  be  laid 
so  as  to  break  joints;  next  is  another 


‘room  should  be  connected  with  the  ice¬ 
house  in  such  a  way  that  the  ice  can 
be  taken  through  a  door  to  a  smashing 
floor  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
iron  tubes,  where  it  can  be  broken  up 
conveniently  and  placed  in  the  tubes. 
The  lower  ends  should  rest  on  strips 
placed  a  couple  of  inches  apart,  and 
should  be  provided  with  a  trough  to 
carry  away  the  water  as  the  ice  melts. 
A  small  pipe  may  run  through  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  provide  an  outlet.  This  may 
be  bent  to  form  a  trap  fo  exclude  air. 

The  outside  door  should  open  into  an 
anteroom  which  is  carefully  partitioned 
off  from  the  ice  chamber.  This  partition 
should  be  similar  in  construction  to  the 
inner  wall  of  the  building  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Both  doors  should  be  very 
carefully  made  with  at  least  four  thick¬ 
nesses  of  lumber,  with  double  layers  of 
building  paper  and  comprising  a  dead 
air  space.  The  doors  should  be  opposite 
each  other,  the  outside  one  opening  in, 
and  the  inside  one  opening  out.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  necessary  to  close 
the  outer  door  before  opening  the  inner 
one.  Both  doors  should  be  provided 
with  a  small  window,  which  should  be 
double  glazed.  The  number  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  tubes  required  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  ice  cham¬ 
ber,  which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be 
built  any  larger  than  necessary.  One 
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PLANS  FOR  COLD 

inch  of  rough  boarding,  covered  by  one 
layer  of  building  paper.  This  last  thick¬ 
ness  of  paper  is  held  in  place  by  1x2- 
inch  strips  nailed  up  and  down,  upon 
which  are  nailed  the  clapboards.  On  the 
inside  of  the  studs  are  nailed  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  rough  inch  boarding  with  two 
layers  of  building  paper  between,  then 
lx2-inch  strips,  one  inch  rough  board¬ 
ing,  two  layers  of  building  paper,  and 
finished  on  the  inside  with  one-inch 
matched  spruce.  Pine  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  its 
resinous  odor.  For  the  same  reason 
tarred  building  paper  is  not  advisable, 
but  use  the  best  untarred  paper  procur¬ 
able.  The  ceiling  consists  of  one-inch 
rough  boarding  nailed  to  the  joists 
(which  are  2x8  inches  and  20  inches 
from  center  to  center),  two  layers  of 
building  paper,  one-inch  by  two-inch 
strips,  one-inch  rough  boarding,  two 
layers  of  building  paper  and  one-inch 
matched  spruce.  The  spaces  between 
the  joists  are  filled  with  sawdust.  There 
is  also  a  layer  of  building  paper  betwee 
the  roof  boards  and  the  shingles.  The 
dimensions  of  timbers  here  given  are 
for  a  cold  storage  room  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  several  tons  of  butter;  for  a  smaller 
room  lighter  timber  could  be  used.  The 
ice  is  held  in  galvanized  iron  tubes  12 
inches  in  diameter,  reaching  from  the 
floor  and  extending  through  the  ceiling 
lo  the  level  of  the  floor  above.  They 
are  filled  from  the  top  and  are  furnished 
with  wooden  covers.  The  cold  storage 


STORAGE  ROOM. 

12-inch  tube  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
chamber  5x6x10,  or  300  cubic  feet  of 
space,  which  ought  to  be  enough  for  one 
family.  For  very  best  results  there 
should  be  an  ice  tube  in  the  anteroom 
as  well  as  in  the  ice  chamber  proper. 

c.  s.  M. 


A  Gasoline  Farm  Team. 

I  did  not  receive  my  gasoline  tractor 
until  after  wheat  seeding,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  use  it  on  the  land.  I  used 
it  to  haul  in  corn  on  boat  and  it  worked 
perfectly.  I  used  one  of  these  tractors, 
borrowed  of  one  of  my  neighbors,  to 
help  fit  my  wheat  ground,  using  it  on  a 
three-section  spring-tooth  harrow,  and 
it  did  good  work,  traveling  about  as 
fast  as  a  team  of  good  walking  horses. 
I  saw  my  neighbor  use  it  on  two  17- 
tooth  harrows  hitched  together.  With 
the  exception  of  using  one  a  year  ago 
last  Fall  this  is  the  extent  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  these  tractors.  I  saw  the 
tractor  owned  by  George  Sherman 
Silsby  drawing  a  tractor  plow  turning 
three  furrows,  and  doing  it  easily.  They 
have  had  their  tractor  long  enough  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work  with  it,  using  it 
on  spring-tooth  and  disk  harrows,  and 
also  running  a  corn  husker  and  shred¬ 
der,  four-roll  and  blower.  I  own  only 
a  small  farm,  about  70  acres ;  one  team 
cannot  do  my  work,  and  I  consider  it 
cheaper  to  own  a  tractor  than  to  use 
more  of  my  land  to  raise  more  hay  and 
grain  to  feed  another  team.  I  can  see 


no  reason  why  these  tractors  cannot  be 
used  to  draw  all  kinds  of  farm  tools 
(plow  and  harrow  at  the  same  time). 
They  are  easily  handled,  can  be  turned 
very  shortly ;  are  low  to  go  under 
limbs  of  trees,  have  three  speeds  ahead, 
the  fastest  about  as  fast  as  a  team  of 
good  walking  horses,  and  I  think  will 
use  about  10  or  15  gallons  of  gasoline 
a  day.  Of  course  they  have  their  limita¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  be  used  when  the 
ground  is  so  soft  or  slippery  that  the 
wheels  will  slip,  as  the  engine  has  ample 
power  to  revolve  the  wheels  around,  and 
it  will  soon  bury  itself.  It  cannot  make 
a  real  short  turn  when  pulling  a  heavy 
load,  as  the  tendency  is  to  go  in  a 
straight  line.  You  have  to  swing  around 
a  land.  But  you  can  turn  and  back  up 
quicker  than  a  team  of  horses.  It  will 
not  'tire  out  on  a  hot  day  when  being 
used  in  a  close  orchard  and  in  my 
opinion  is  an  ideal  power  to  use  in 
orchard  work.  T.  M.  K. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Evergreen  Windbreaks 
Around  Your  Building, 
Fields  and  Orchards. 

A  belt  of  spruces,  pines,  firs 
or  arbor vitses,  in  two  or  three 
rows  with  trees  alternated, 
makes  a  fine  windbreak. 
The  cost  for  trees  is  low, 
planting  is  easy,  the  trees 
are  sure  to  grow,  and  they 
need  but  a  few  years  to 
reach  effective  size. 


SHELTER-BELTS  ARE  WORTH 
FIVE  TIMES  THEIR  COST 

They  conserve  mois¬ 
ture,  check  destructive 
winds,  protectlive  stock 
from  rain,  sleet,  wind 
and  sun,  and  make  ex-  \ 
ceilent  fences.  They 
make  houses  and  barns 
warmer.  They  increase  the 
selling  value  of  your  property  all 
out  of  proportion  to  their  cost 


Learn  How  to  Build  Windbreaks 

Get  our  56-page  Planter’s  Guide 
for  1912.  We  are  evergreen  special¬ 
ists,  and  we  grow  more  evergreens 
than  any  other  firm  in  the  world — as 
well  as  shade  trees, shrubs  and  hardy 
fruit  trees.  Our  Book  and  List  of  50 
Great  Bargains  are  Free  to  intending 
planters.  SEND  NOW  for  them. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Evergreen  Specialists 
Walnut  Street  •  •  -  Dundee,  Illinois 


r  vnrr'c  $350.00 

tAKr  F  O  SEED  CORN 

We  paid  $350.00  for  the  10  ear9 
winning  the  Grand  Champion 
Sweepstakes  prize  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Corn  Show.  This  is  a 
record-beating  price.  We  planted 
every  kernel  of  these  10  ears  on 

_  our  own  farm.  Every  corn  grower 

will  want  to  know  the  result,  so  we  have  a 
booklet,  nicely  illustrated  with  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  growing  corn  fields,  seed  barns, 
residence,  pile  of  ear  corn  harvested  from  10 
seed  ears,  etc.  As  long  as  they  last  you  may 
have  one  without  cost  if  you  are  an  actual  corn 
grower  or  directly  interested  in  corn  crops.  If 
you  would  like  some  of  the  seed  grown  from 
these  10  ears,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it 
without  cost.  Seed  and  Fruit  Catalog  Free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  Mew  Carlisle,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes 
That  Produce 


2,600  bushels  of  our  early 
seed  potatoes  for  this  year  were 
grown  from  65  bushels  of  seed. 
If  you  want  leading  varieties 
that  produce,  come  to  us.  Seeds 
of  all  kinds,  trees  and  plants 
for  garden  and  farm.  Vitality 
of  every  lot  proved  by  test. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  get  a 
“square  deal.” 

FORD  SEED  CO..  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


_ Alfalfa  Book 

in  the  center  r  lc  r.r1. 

of  the  alfalfa  district 
and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 
alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.  We  sell  best  grade 
seed  at  low  price  and  pay  freight  on 
bushels  or  more  to  points  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Ask  for  free  Alfalfa  Booklet. 

Also  big  catalog  of  all  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Free.  I 
Griswold  Seed  Co., 227  So.  lOth  St..  Lincoln.  Neb.  I 


PORN,  OATS,  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

^  will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
A.  li.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  Is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper ,  /  will  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


COW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS 

Produce  big  yields;  make  soil  fertile.  Have  no 
peer  as  feed;  yield  heavily;  make  following  crops 
larger.  Extra  quality  seed.  Write  for  booklet. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO., 124Tr.de  St..  Hickory,  N.  C. 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con. 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


Now  is  The 
Time  to  Buy 
Grass  Seed 

Prices  hound  to 
be  higher  later. 
Buy  before  ad¬ 
vance  and  save  money.  Write  today  for  special  low 

price  and  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  PURE  IOWA  GROWN 
NEW  CROP  RECLEANEO  TESTED  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 

SEED.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  write  us  now. 

A.  a.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  160,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


CCCI3  A  Regenerated  Swedish, 

OGJDLJ  KJ r\  1  iJ  The- highest  yielder. 

y-'v  r>  M  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
V>Vjir\.lN  Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded. 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 

Crs  uii  r  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  Li.  V  ALJb  R.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


I  WANT  TO  SAVE  YOU 
$10  TO  $20  PER  100 
ON  YOUR  TREES 


1  have  no  solicitors,  no  agents, 
no  canvassers.  My  Catalog  is  my 

only  salesman.  I  have  no  heavy  _ 

salesman’s  expenses  or  commissions  to  pay. 
All  this  saving  is  given  to  the  customer. 

GREEN’S  TREES 

Are  known  everywhere  for  their  growing 
qualities.  True  to  name,  hardy,  free  from  scale, 
bear  most  delicious  fruits. 

Established  33  years.  Capital  $100,000. 

You  Gel  Best  Trees  Grown. 

Send  for  my  complete  1912  catalog.  It  has 
valuable  information  for  you.  Send  now  and  I 
will  give  you  my  illustrated  book  — “How 
I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22  ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


EEDS 

THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  fr6e  with  every  order  1 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  il 
O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
neighbors’  addresses. 

Rockford,  Illinois 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

The  only  form  of  lime  that 
can  he  used  In  stable  gutters 
as  an  absorbent.  Shipped  in 
bulk  or  in  burlap  bags. 

F.E.  CONLEY  STONE  C0„Utica,  N.Y, 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


r 


L 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill  .  .  . 

WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  yon  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain ,  cabbages ,  beets ,  clover  and  Timothy . 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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GREATER  CASE  40 

Backed  by  a  7  0-Year-Old  Reputation 

and  $40,000,000  Capital 


This  car  we  regard  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  a 
company  which  for  seventy  years  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
manufacturers  of  the  highest  type  of  machinery.  It  is  a 
quality  product  from  first  to  last  and,  by  all  standards  of 
comparison,  the  greatest  value  in  an  automobile  on  the 
market  today.  The  Greater  Case  is  great  in  size  and  mag¬ 
nificent  in  appearance.  It  has  all  the  elegance  and  style 
and  luxurious  comfort  of  cars  that  cost  a  fortune.  But  the 
dominant  factor  in  its  supremacy  is  hidden  under  the  hood. 

—IT’S  THE  CASE  ENGINE  ! 

The  Case  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  car  with  the 


famous  engine.  This  engine  embodies  advanced  ideas 
found  in  no  other  make — ideas  that  have  been  worked  out 
with  consummate  skill  and  infinite  care  and  patience. 

It  took  eighteen  years  to  perfect  the  engine  that  makes 
the  Case  supreme. 

These  eighteen  years,  devoted  to  designing,  experi¬ 
menting,  refining,  improving  and  perfecting  this  wonderful 
engine,  have  brought  forth  what  we  believe  to  be  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  America. 

An  engine  so  simple,  compact,  silent,  accessible  and 
powerful  that  its  equal  does  not  exist. 


“The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 
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Our  Mighty  Engine 

These  statements,  coming  as  they  do 
from  one  of  the  most  conservative  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  world,  are  based  on  the 
actual  performance  of  the  engine.  It  is 
due  to  this  extreme  conservatism  that  we 
rate  as  a  40  horsepower,  an  engine  that 
shows  52  horsepower  on  the  brake  test. 
This  is  the  same  type  of  engine  that 
carried  the  Case  “30”  to  victory  and  fame 
on  race  tracks,  durability  runs  and  hill¬ 
climbing  contests  galore. 

The  Handsomest  Car 
at  Any  Price 

The  Greater  Case  is  big  and  roomy, 
with  a  straight  line  body  and  sweeping 
lines  that  give  symmetry  and  grace.  It 
is  richly  finished  and  upholstered,  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed,  luxuriously  appointed, 
and  up-to-the-minute  in  style. 

Wherever  seen,  in  country  touring  or 
on  the  city  boulevards,  its  splendid  lines 
and  stunning  style  command  universal  ad¬ 
miration.  No  modern  car  at  any  price  sur¬ 
passes  it  in  appearance. 

And  its  perfect  balance  and  long,  strong 
springs,  make  it  by  far  the  easiest  riding  car. 


The  Case  Eagle 

On  Your  Car 

This  emblem  on  an  automobile 
has  the  same  significance  as  the 
STERLING  MARK  on  silver.  It 
stands  for  highest  quality  and  a 
guarantee  that  protects.  It  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  owner  of  a 
Case  Car  our 

Nation-Wide 
Case  Service 

We  have  10,000  Case  Agents  and 
65  big  Branch  Houses  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  All  of  our  vast  army  of 
agents  are  equipped  to  promptly 
take  care  of  Case  Cars. 

Wherever  you  carry  the  Case 
Eagle  you  may  be  assured  of  a 
welcome,  hospitable  treatment  and 
fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  the  Case 
local  agent.  He  will  furnish  you 
with  information  on  the  best  roads, 
hotels,  etc.  No  other  automobile 
concern  in  the  world  can  duplicate 
Case  Service. 


The  Car  for  Service 


The 


Case  Cars  are  always  ready  to  go. 
engine  always  runs. 

The  Case  Car  is  built  throughout  of  the 
finest  materials  available  in  automobile 
construction,  by  a  highly-skilled  factory 
organization,  in  a  plant  whose  mechanical 
equipment  is  unexcelled. 

70  Years  of  Making  Good 

Back  of  Case  Cars  stands  the  70-year 
reputation  of  a  company  whose  products 
have  always  made  good. 

J.  I.  Case  machinery  was  famous  for 
quality  when  your  grandfather  was  a  boy. 


Self- Starting  Motor 


And  for  three  generations  that  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  quality  has  steadilybeen  maintained. 

You  want  a  car  that  will  last — not  one  that 
will  be  down-and-out  in  a  year.  We  are  not 
competing  with  the  cheap,  “one-year”  cars 
with  which  the  market  is  flooded. 

We  are  building  cars  for  those  who  de¬ 
mand  the  utmost  limit  of  durability  and 
service  and  are  glad  to  pay  an  honest  price 
for  full  measure  of  honest  value. 

The  Greater  Case  is  a  high-grade  car  at 
a  medium  price.  Fore-door  ventilation — 
36x4-inch  tires— 120-inch  wheel  base— three- 
quarter  elliptic  springs — 11-inch  clearance 
— 4^x5^-inch  cylinders — Rayfield  car¬ 
buretor —  dual  ignition  —  Brown-Lipe 
transmission  —  Timken  full-floating  axles 
— cellular-type  radiator — regulation  trim- 
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mings — demountable  rims — English  mo¬ 
hair  top  with  side  curtain  and  dust  hood. 

Self-Starting  Motor 

High-grade  windshield — 12-inch  acety¬ 
lene  gas  head  lamps— special  design  com¬ 
bination  electric  and  oil  side  and  tail  lamps 
— storage  battery  for  the  electric  lighting 
side  and  tail  lamps — Prest-O-Lite  tank  for 
head  lamps — one  extra  demountable  rim — 
complete  set  of  tools — jack  and  tire-repair 
kit — pump.  These  are  some  of  the  special 
features  that  belong  to  the  Greater  Case. 

The  Safe  Way 

to  buy  a  car  is  to  deal  with  a  concern  in 
whom  you  have  absolute  confidence.  You 
know  this  company.  You  know  the  J.  I. 
Case  70-year  reputation  for-  fair  dealing 
and  honest  values. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  Greater  Case. 
Send  the  coupon  for  the  catalog.  See  the 
car  at  the  nearest  Case  Agency.  Compare 
our  quality  and  prices  with  others. 

Ride  in  it — at  our  expense — as  fast  and 
as  far  as  you  wish.  At  the  rate  the  orders 
are  coming  in,  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  1912  demand  for  GREATER  CASE  40 
cars.  Better  act  at  once.  Send  the  coupon 
today.  If  you  want  a  lighter,  less  powerful 
car,  investigate  the  well-known  Case  30. 


J.  I.  Case  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  60,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  latest  catalog 
describing 

“The  Car  With  the 


* 


Famous  Engine  ’ 9 


Name 
Town . 
State  . 


J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Dept.  60,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


(8) 
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FARM  FORESTRY. 

How  to  Grow  Hardwood  Seedlings. 
Part  II. 

Hardwo.od,  or  broad-leaf,  seedlings 
are  easier  to  grow  than  evergreens  and 
the  crop  is  more  certain.  They  do  not, 
like  the  evergreens,  require  shade  frames, 
but  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have  the 
seed  bed  in  a  place  where  it  will  not  be 
exposed  too  directly  to  the  sun.  It 
should  have  a  partial  protection  by  be¬ 
ing  situated  to  the  east  or  north  of  a 
group  of  trees  or  buildings  if  possible. 
The  first  step,  as  in  the  case  of  ever¬ 
greens,  is  to  secure  good  seed.  The 
time  of  planting  some  hardwood  seed 
differs  from  that  of  others  and  the 
grower  of  forest  seedlings  should  al¬ 
ways  imitate  Davy  Crockett. 

The  hardy  Catalpa  is  now  being  wide¬ 
ly  planted,  and  the  tree  certainly  de¬ 
serves  its  popularity.  However,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  of  spurious  seeds  sold 
yearly  for  the  genuine  Speciosa  runs  far 
up  into  the  thousands.  The  prospective 
grower  of  Catalpa  speciosa  seedlings 
should  send  samples  of  his  seed  to  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  or  the  forester  of  his  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  identification  if  there  is 
any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  genuineness. 
Nor  can  he  afford  to  take  risks.  The 
low  growing  varieties  of  Catalpa  have 
scarcely  any  value  aside  from  shade  and 
firewood,  while  the  uses  to  which  the 
tall-growing  variety  can  be  put  are  al¬ 
most  numberless.  The  Wabash  Valley 
is  the  home  of  the  Catalpa  speciosa 
and  unless  one  obtains  seed  from  that 
locality,  or  has  access  to  trees  grown 
from  seed  originally  obtained  there,  his 
seed  will  have  to  be  purchased. 
Seed  can  be  gathered  in  October  and 
November.  One  pound  will  produce 
about  10,000  seedlings.  Loose  sandy 
or  mellow  loam  is  the  best  soil  in  which 
to  plant  the  seed.  Sow  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  for  hand  cultivation  or  three  feet 
apart  for  horse  cultivation.  Put  about 
20  seeds  to  the  foot  and  cover  quickly 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  carrying 
them  away.  It  has  been  the  writer’s 
experience  that  by  thoroughly  mixing 
Catalpa  seeds  with  moist  sand  and  car¬ 
rying  the  mixture  in  a  pail  the  seeds 
can  be  sown  much  easier  and  far  more 
rapidly  than  by  carrying  the  dry  seeds 
in  a  small  bag.  In  fact,  a  brisk  breeze 
makes  sowing  the  dry  seeds  almost  im¬ 
possible.  The  covering  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-half  an  inch  and  a  thin  mulch 
of  straw  over  the  rows  until  seedlings 
appear  will  assist  germination  as  well 
as  prevent  heavy  rains  from  forming 
a  crust  or  washing  the  seeds  away.  Give 
clean,  level  cultivation.  The  seedlings 
will  grow  12  to  24  inches  in  height  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  Summer,  and  should  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  location  the 
following  Spring  in  the  North.  Where 
the  Winters  are  mild  they  can  be 
planted  in  the  Fall. 

As  for  the  chestnut,  when,  where,  and 
how  to  gather  the  seeds  is  known  to 
almost  every  boy.  Some  authorities 
recommend  planting  the  nuts  in  the  Fall 
where  the  trees  are  wanted,  and  others 
advise  stratification  and  sowing  seeds  in 
nursery  rows  in  the  Spring  and  trans¬ 
planting  later.  To  stratify  the  seeds 
allow  the  nuts  to  become  dried  off  or 
“seasoned”  in  the  Fall  and  then  put 
them  in  a  box  with  about  twice  as  much 
moist  sand  as  chestnuts,  and  bury  the. 
box  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  well-drained 
soil  till  the  following  Spring.  If  dried 
too  hard  before  stratifying  they  lose 
their  vitality.  When  stratified  seed  is 
used  the  nuts  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  removed  from  storage.  If  exposed 
to  a  hot  sun  or  drying  winds  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  they  lose  their  vitality  is 
amazing.  One  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  nuts  to  mice 
and  squirrels  can  sow  the  seeds  in 
nursery  rows  or  beds  in  the  Fall,  or 
put  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  wanted. 
If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted  put  two  or 
three  seeds  in  each  hill,  allowing,  of 
course,  but  one  tree  to  remain.  In 
nursery  rows  sow  about  10  seeds  to  the 
foot  and  cover  an  inch  deep.  A  bushel 
contains  from  6,000  to  8,000  nuts,  and 
will  produce  about  4,000  seedlings.  On 
limestone  soils  the  chestnut  rarely  makes 
a  good  growth. 

Walnuts,  hickorynuts  and  butternuts 
should  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  chestnuts  when  gathered — 
either  stratified  for  Spring  planting  in 
nursery  rows  or  beds,  or,  where  mice 
and  squirrels  are  not  feared,  planted  in 
the  Fall.  Cover  with  about  two  inches 
of  soil. 

Black  or  Yellow  locust  seed  should  be 
gathered  in  October,  the  seed  put  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  or  buried  in  sand.  Just 
before  planting  the  seeds  should  be 
soaked  a  day  or  two  in  water  that  has 
been  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Plant¬ 
ing  should  immediately  follow  the 


soaking  of  the  seeds,  which  should  be 
covered  with  about  one-half  an  inch  of 
soil.  Clean,  level  cultivation  should  be 
given  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  location  in  the  Spring 
in  this  latitude  or  in  the  Fall  where  the 
Winters  are  mild.  One  pound  of  seed 
will  produce  10,000  or  12,000  seedlings. 

White  ash  seed  is  easily  gathered 
from  low,  open-grown  trees  in  October. 
It  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  or 
preserved  for  Spring  planting  by  strati¬ 
fying.  The  seeds  of  the  several  species 
of  ash  are  similar  in  appearance,  and 
samples  should  be  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
identification.  The  germinating  percent¬ 
age  of  the  ashes  is  low,  and  one  pound 
of  seed  will  not  usually  produce  more 
than  4,000  trees.  Plant  and  cultivate 
same  as  Catalpas. 

S.  K.  MADDEN. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mules  in  the  South. — I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  A.  I.  Fuller  (page  2)  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mule.  Over  20  years  ago, 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  1200-acre 
farm  of  the  Miller  School  in  Virginia,  I 
found  on  the  place  a  collection  of  old 
horses.  I  told  the  trustees  that  as  I 
had  to  work  negro  hands  I  must  have 
mules.  I  had  an  auction  sale  and  got 
very  good  prices  for  the  stock  of  old 
horses  and  went  to  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  and  bought  10  young 
mules,  and  found  that  the  change  was  a 
wise  one.  Most  of  these  mules  were 
gentle.  One  iron  gray  one  that  was 
said  to  have  come  from  a  Percheron 
mare,  was  a  model  wheel  mule  for  a 
six-mule  team.  But  of  all  the  buckers 
I  ever  saw  he  was  worse  than  a  Texas 
broncho  and  it  was  the  delight  of  the 
farm  hands  to  get  a  green  hand  to  ride 
that  mule  home  from  the  field.  He 
would  come  all  right  till  he  got  to 
the  water  trough  and  then,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  his  shadow  up  went  his  back 
and  four  feet  off  the  ground,  and  that 
darkey  went  off  like  a  shot.  But  as 
saddle  mule  in  the  team  he  could  hold 
back  on  a  hill  harder  than  anything  I 
ever  saw,  and  his  great  bulk  and  steadi¬ 
ness  in  the  team  made  him  valuable.  He 
was  the  only  bucking  mule  I  ever  saw. 

Clover  and  Lime. — I  was  in  a  30-acre 
field  of  corn  in  this  State  last  year 
which  made  9 "1/  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
an  acre  on  a  sod  of  Crimson  clover 
turned  under  and  limed  and  no  manure 
applied.  This  land  years  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  of  the  present  owner 
made  25  bushels  of  corn  an  acre  in  a 
favorable  season.  Manure  had  been  used 
on  it  previously  in  the  rotation  but  the 
main  thing  that  has  brought  it  up  to  its 
present  productiveness  has  been  Crim¬ 
son  clover. 

Potato  Tops  and  Tubers. — I  will  not 
question  the  fact  stated  by  Prof.  Pad- 
dock  that  there  is  a  disease  in  Colorado 
that  makes  the  great  tops  produce  no 
potatoes.  But  here  I  have  often  heard 
people  say  that  their  soil  was  too  rich 
and  made  great  tops  and  no  potatoes. 
This  is  usually  here  the  result  of  an 
excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil 
and  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  I  do  not  care  how  large  tops  are 
if  I  have  the  plant  food  well  balanced. 
In  gardens  where  the  only  fertilizer  used 
is  stable  manure  the  soil  gets  an  excess 
of  nitrogen  and  needs  applications  of 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  to  make 
tubers  on  the  potatoes.  In  my  garden 
I  make  a  spreading  of  stable  manure 
annually,  and  then  apply  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  a  mixture  that  analyzes  8  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per 
cent,  of  potash,  for  my  land  is  sandy 
and  needs  the  potash.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment  I  get  great  tops  of  potatoes  and 
great  tubers  too.  I  trust  that  the  big- 
top  disease  will  not  come  East  like  the 
Potato  beetle  did  from  Colorado. 

The  Commission  Man’s  Share. — 
Sometimes  it  is  all.  Over  30  years  ago 
I  sent  a  man  in  Philadelphia  a  carload 
of  Irish  potatoes,  have  not  had  the  re¬ 
turns  yet.  Soon  after  he  moved  to 
New  Jersey  on  a  farm  deeded  to  his 
wife,  and  I  suppose  partly  paid  for  with 
my  potatoes.  On  another  occasion  I  had 
a  lot  of  very  early  eggplants  forwarded 
under  glass.  I  sent  them  to  a  man  in 
Philadelphia  who  was  recommended  to 
me,  and  I  followed  the  shipment  and 
saw  that  my  eggplants  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  Delaware  Avenue  market. 
I  saw  them  sold  for  $4  a  half  barrel 
basket,  and  on  my  return  home  I  got 
returns  as  sold  for  $1  a  basket.  I  wrote 
the  party  telling  him  what  I  saw,  and 
that  I  wanted  the  balance  of  my  money 
or  would  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
I  got  the  money.  The  moral  is,  do  not 
ship  except  to  firms  of  established  repu¬ 
tation  and  standing  in  Bradstreet.  On 
another  occasion  I  shipped  a  lot  of 
frame  lettuce  to  Baltimore.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  stated  that  the  market  was  full 


of  lettuce  and  the  shipment  cleared  one 
cent  a  head.  A  day  or  so  after  a  friend 
who  had  been  in  Baltimore  told  me  “I 
ate  some  of  your  lettuce  in  Balti¬ 
more,  for  the  friend  I  was  stop¬ 
ping  with  said  that  the  huckster  she 
bought  it  from  told  her  where  it  came 
from  and  said  that  lettuce  was  so  scarce 
that  he  charged  her  20  cents  a  head  for 
it.”  1  found  that  in  this  case  the  mer¬ 
chant  simply  did  not  know  how  to  sell 
lettuce,  and  let  the  hucksters  deceive 
him.  I  then  sent  another  lot  to  an  old 
commission  house  in  Baltimore  and  got 
a  fine  price  for  it,  and  shipped  to  the 
same  house  all  Winter  profitably, 

Questions  About  Lime. — These  are 
always  coming  up.  A  man  wrote  to  me 
a  few  days  ago  saying  that  certain 
parties  who  offered  what  they  called 
hydrated  fertilizer  lime,  claimed  that  it 
had  97^2  per  cent,  of  calcium  hydrate, 
a  very  deceptive  term.  Farmers  are  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  such  statements,  for 
the  hydrated  lime  is  simply  water-slaked 
lime,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  has  to 
freight  the  water.  These  hydrated  lime 
people  ask  $10  a  ton  for  their  article. 
I  told  my  correspondent  that  this  was 
about  three  prices.  I  have  bought  lime 
from  the  valley  of  Virginia  for  12  cents 
a  bushel,  lump  lime  in  bulk  and  the 
carload  was  440  bushels.  I  hauled  this 
440  bushels  and  slaked  it  with  water  and 
had  nearly  1,000  bushels  of  the  hydrated 
lime,  and  had  not  paid  $10  a  ton  and 
had  not  freighted  the  water.  This  talk 
about  burnt  lime  destroying  the  humus 
makes  me  tired.  I  want  it  to  act  on  the 
humus  or  organic  decay  and  render  its 
nitrogen  available,  and  I  propose  to  keep 
up  the  supply  for  it  to  destroy,  and  the 
more  the  better.  I  always  advise  the 
purchase  of  fresh  lump  lime  so  that 
there  is  only  lime  freighted  and  hauled 
and  not  water. 

Keeping  Carrots.  —  Down  here  I 
simply  let  them  stay  where  they  grew 
and  pull  them  all  Winter  and  they  seem 
to  get  sweeter  for  the  freezing.  Where 
the  ground  stays  frozen  this  would  not 
be  feasible,  but  here  it  is  as  often  open 
as  frozen.  In  a  colder  section  I  form¬ 
erly  lifted  the  carrots  and  heeled  them 
in  a  trench  and  covered  them  with 
straw  so  that  they  could  be  got  at  in 
any  weather,  and  they  kept  there,  though 
we  had  below  zero  often. 

Maryland.  _ w.  F.  massey. 

FARMERS  AND  OTHER  GAME  QUESTIONS. 

A  Celebrated  Deer  Case. 

What  promises  to  be  a  celebrated  deer 
case  was  recently  tried  in  Halifax,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Under  the  Vermont  law  a  citizen  has 
the  right  to  wound  and  kill  deer  if  he  can 
catch  them  in  the  act  of  damaging  fruit 
trees  or  cultivated  crops  on  his  premises — 
except  grass  or  uncultivated  crops.  lie 
may  also  authorize  any  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  or  any  employee  to  do  so,  provided  he 
can  prove  damage.  It  appears  that  H.  B. 
Brown  authorized  George  Carruth  to  shoot 
any  deer  found  damaging  his  property. 
Carruth  found  a  deer,  as  he  claims,  brows¬ 
ing  on  young  apple  trees  and  shot  it.  The 
deer  ran  some  25  rods  and  dropped.  Car¬ 
ruth  was  prosecuted  on  the  charge  that  lie 
hunted  the  deer,  and  that  the  animal  was  not 
damaging  the  trees  when  shot.  It  was  up 
to  Carruth  to  prove  that  the  deer  was  doing 
damage  and  this  he  tried  to  do  ijy  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  judge  finally  decided  that  Car¬ 
ruth  had  not  proved  that  the  deer  was  do¬ 
ing  damage,  and  fined  him  $100.  This  case 
had  already  been  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
a  point  of  law,  and  has  now  been  appealed 
to  the  county  court. 

Who  Owns  the  Quail? 

I  send  an  article  that  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  an  III  Dorado,  Kansas, 
newspaper.  This  article  may  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  depredations  of  deer  and 
other  wild  animals  about  which  the  New 
England  farmers  have  raised  discussions  in 
several  numbers  of  your  paper. 

“The  State  law  prohibits  the  killing  of 
quail  except  for  16  days  in  the  Fall.  A 
man  may  not  kill  the  birds  on  his  own  land 
at  any  other  time.  The  law  expressly 
states  that  the  State  owns  every  quail  from 
Missouri  to  Colorado  and  Nebraska  to  the 
land  where  Duke  Haskell  formerly  ruled. 
Remember  the  State  owns  the  birds.  Now 
up  bobs  Mr.  Eugene  Quinton,  a  farmer 
near  Topeka,  and  orders  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyclie, 
guardian  of  birds,  animals  and  fish,  to  re¬ 
move  henceforth,  immediately  and  forever 
all  the  State’s  property  from  his  farm,  to 
wit :  several  coveys  of  quail. 

“It  all  happened  because  some  one  told 
Quinton  he  couldn’t  kill  quail  on  his  own 
farm.  He  hied  himself  Dycheward. 

“  'Is  it  true  that  I  cannot  shoot  quail 
until  the  quail  season  opens  without  being 
liable  to  arrest?’  asked  Mr.  Quinton  when 
he  spi<>d  Prof.  Dyche. 

“  'That  is  correct.’  said  the  warden. 

“  ‘Is  it  true  that  the  State  owns  all  the 
quail  and  other  game  in  this  State?’  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Quinton. 

“  'That  is  correct.’  again  admitted  Prof. 
Dyche. 

“  'Well,  then  I  want  to  tell  you,’  said  Mr. 
Quinton,  with  some  heat,  ‘that  the  State’s 
quail  are  trespassing  on  my  farm  and  I  de¬ 
mand  that  you  come  up  here  and  take 
every  one  of  them  off  my  place.  If  you 
don't  remove  them.  I  shall  drive  them  off, 
and  I  shall  use  whatever  force  that  may 
be  necessary.  If  I  own  the  quail  that  are 
on  my  farm,  I  have  a  right  to  shoot  them 
without  being  molested  by  the  State,  but 
if  the  State  owns  them  and  I  can’t  shoot 
them,  I  insist  that  they  be  taken  off  my 
place.’ 

“The  question  has  been  propounded  to 
lawyers,  and  they  smile.  You  state  it  the 
second  time  and  they  smile  some  more, 
but  they  don’t  give  any  legal  answer.” 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  w.  a.  p. 


SUCCESSFUL 

MOTHERKUOD 


means  more  than  a  fat 
baby.  It  means  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  strong, 
sturdy  constitution. 

Fat  alone  is  not  enough; 
there  must  be  bone, 
muscle,  brain  and  nerves. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  Acme  of  perfection  for 
Mother  and  Child. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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Never  mind  the  weather ! 


Your  plants  under  Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  will  not  mind  it. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  in 
the  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  is  an 
air  space  Ye  of  an  inch  thick. 

Above  the  glass  is  winter  weather- 
zero,  perhaps.  Below  the  glass  is  warm 
earth  and  plants  growing  like  May. 

The  secret  of  it  all  is  the  air  space.  Beirut  a  non-con¬ 
ductor.  it  will  not  let  the  cold  in  or  the  heat  out.  It 
makes  the  sash  complete,  doing  away  with  the  need  of 
boards  and  mats.  It  weighs  nothing  and  cannot  be  seen, 
but  a  raging  blizzard  cannot  penetrate  it.  The  plants 
grow  steadily  and  right  and  are  ready  on  time. 
You  can  hare  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  for  your 
beds  far  cheaper  than  the  old- 
style  sash  with  heavy  extra 
covers.  And  you  will  dear 
double  the  money. 

Write  to  us.  now.  We  will  send 
you  our  complete  catalog  free. 

If  you  want  Prof.  Massey’s 
booklet  on  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames.  enclose  4c  in  stamps. 

W  rite  yonr  name  plainly. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924 East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


APFMT^  "e  manufacture  a  product  that 
**^E*2^“  every  farmer  NEEDS  ami  will  buy 
...  .  quickly.  Thousands  have  bought. 

W AN  1  tL)  Every  one  recommends  it  to  his 
friends.  It’s  a  product  you’ll  be 
glad  to  sell  to  your  best  friend  because  it  enables 
him  to  make  more  money.  Sales  come  easy  and 
run  into  money  fast.  We  want  to  introduce  it  in 
every  part  of  U.  S.  and  offer  a  liberal  proposition 
to  men  of  ability.  Anyone  can  sell  this  whether  he 
has  ever  sold  anything  before  or  not.  Use  all  or 
part  of  your  time  and  earn  $4  to  #10  daily.  Write 
at  once  for  particulars.  Give  references  and  fur¬ 
ther  information  in  first  letter.  You  may  refer  to 
any  bank  in  Milwaukee  regarding  us. 

German  -  American  “Nitragin”  Co. 

721  Manufacturers’  Building,  Milwaukee. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE- 


l 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  ,  . 

* The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


“CASH  TALKS” 


This  is  our 
Salesman 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 


W,is  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  r8BSE 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purpose*,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  'Phene  3958  John 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

from  the  use  of  Martin’s  Animal  Bone  and  Tankage 
Fertilizers  force  us  to  operate  a  third  factory;  total 
capacity,  200,000  tons.  Seven  large  abattoirs  and 
stockyards  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  raw  materials. 
Agents  and  farmers  constantly  assure  us  that  our 
fertilizers  give  the  best  results  of  any  ever  tested 
and  that  they  sell  more  than  of  any  ever  handled. 
Agents  and  farmers  wanting  strictly  independent 
animal  matter  fertilizers,  with  exclusive  selling 
territory,  should  arrange  with  us  NOW. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.  A  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
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Apples  for  Southern  New  York. 

Referring  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Black's  answer 
to  A.  M.  of  Middlesex  County.  N.  J.,  in 
issue  of  September  30  last,  if  Mr.  Black 
and  Mr.  Barclay  have  had  the  genuine 
Stayman's  Winesap  apple  under  observation 
then  it  certainly  behaves  very  differently 
in  New  Jersey  from  what  it  does  in  Rock¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y„  for  here  it  never  cracks 
nor  drops  off  before  picking  time ;  even 
wormy  specimens  mostly  stay  on  the  trees 
until  picking  time.  I  have  had  trees  of 
this  variety  in  bearing  more  than  10 
years,  and  it  has  grown  more  valuable  in 
my  estimation  every  year  since ;  in  fact 
I  had  recently  decided  that  Stayman’s 
Winesap  was  the  best  apple  I  had  on  my 
place,  and  I  have  a  large  collection  of 
the  very  best  varieties.  With  me  the  trees 
bear  early  and  annually.  This  is  worth 
considering  when  making  a  selection  of 
varieties  to  plant  either  for  home  use  or 
for  market.  October  11  the  apples  were 
well  colored  (not  so  dull  red  either)  and 
fit  to  pick,  but  cling  to  the  trees  very 
tenaciously.  For  a  tender-fleshed  high  qual¬ 
ity  apple  it  is  a  very  good  keeper.  My 
trees  were  grown  from  scions  received  from 
J.  W.  Kerr  of  Maryland,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  Stay- 
man’s  Winesap  and  introduce  it.  I  would 
advise  planting  Stayman  at  least  on  trial. 
But  Paragon  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig  are 
not  worth  testing ;  being  unproductive  and 
late  coming  into  bearing. 

Kinnard  is  by  some  said  to  be  the  best 
of  the  Winesap  seedlings.  From  only  two 
years  in  bearing  I  am  well  pleased  with 
it :  the  quality  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Black  says.  “In  quality  and  market 
value  Rome  Beauty  excels.”  This  is  surely 
rating  it  too  high  in  quality,  for  while  it 
has  much  to  commend  it  in  other  respects 
it  falls  near  third  rate  in  quality  with 
the  best  judges  of  apples.  levi  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Rock  Problem  in  New  England. 

In  Southeast  Massachusetts  there  are 
many  fields  free  from  rock,  so  that  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  may  be  used,  but  not  free 
enough  to  plow  and  cultivate  with  pleasure. 
The  question  arises,  how  can  they  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  with  the  least  labor  and  expense? 
The  answer  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
boulder.  A  man  who  has  never  tried  it 
will  be  surprised  at  the  size  of  rock  a  pair 
of  horses  can  roll  out  of  a  hole.  Dig  a 
trench  around  the  rock  deep  enough  to 
allow  a  log-chain  to  pass  around  it  and  not 
slip  off.  Then  put  the  chain  on  so  that 
the  hook  that  makes  the  slip-noose  will  be 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rock  from  the 
horses.  The  remainder  of  the  chain  should 
then  be  placed  up  and  over  the  highest 
part  of  the  rock,  and  from  there  to  the 
horses.  On  extra  heavy  rocks,  the  same 
ityle  of  hitch,  and  the  horses  pulling  on  a 
set  of  double  pulleys,  will  do  the  trick 
cheaper  than  blasting.  Some  rocks  are  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  by  this  means,  then 
blasting  must  be  resorted  to.  Blasting  has 
its  disadvantages.  The  ground  will  be 
covered  with  the  fragments,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  besides. 

Sometimes  a  comparatively  'small  stono 
will  lie  in  such  a  position  that  it  will 
not  yield  to  the  power ;  then  I  use  a 
“dead  man.”  Two  stout  sticks  are  fastened 
to  form  an  inverted  V.  Have  it  straddle 
the  rock  and  slant  a  little,  away  from  the 
horses.  Lot  the  chain  pass  from  the  slip- 
noose  to  the  crutch  at  the  top  of  the  “dead 
man,”  and  from  there  to  the  horses.  '  This 
will  change  the  direction  of  draught  enough 
to  start  the  rock. 

EVERETT  H.  CAIN. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 


An  Ice  House  Arrangement. 

I  will  give  'an  idea  of  my  ice  house, 
which  I  have  studied  out  to  save  the  work 
of  carrying  the  ice  into  the  refrigerator. 
The  ice  house  is  14  feet  by  14  feet  out¬ 
side*  measurements.  The  walls  are  one  foot 
concrete  five  feet  high,  with  a  double  board 
wall  five  feet  on  top  of  concrete.  There 
is  also  a  board  wall  outside  the  concrete 
wall  so  as  to  give  a  dead-air  space  be¬ 
tween  the  walls.  There  is  a  concrete  floor 
with  a  water  outlet  in  the  form  of  a  trap 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Below  this  floor 
is  a  small  cellar  in  which  to  keep  some¬ 
thing  almost  at  the  freezing  point.  As  to 
the  location  of  the  house ;  my  aim  before 
1  started  the  ice  house  was  convenience. 
So  I  built  just  inside  the  Summer  house 
and  in  this  ice  house  1  built  a  refrigerator 
four  cubic  feet  with  the  door  opening  right 
into  the  Summer  house.  You  can  see  at 
a  glance  what  I  have  gained.  Instead  of 
carrying  the  ice  about  75  feet  from  the 
ice  house  into  the  old  refrigerator  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  I  have  that  much  time 
for  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers. 
And  another  thing  which  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  is  that  we  have  no  fear  that  the  ice 
gets  all  exhausted  iu  the  refrigerator,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  and  the  pies  got 
soft.  I  will  also  state  that  we  have  had 
one  disadvantage  in  the  refrigerator  from 
water  condensing  on  the  inner  upper  wall 
and  dripping  down  on  the  edibles.  To 
overcome  this  I  do  not  know  how,  but  I 
will  try  a  remedy  by  drilling  a  hole  through 
the  top  of  the  refrigerator  and  putting  a 
two-inch  pipe  in  as  a  ventilator.  As  a 
whole  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
idea.  I  have  used  nice  smooth  white  pine 
boards  for  weatherboarding  and  painted  it 
the  same  as  for  the  Summer  house. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  r.  b. 


A  Hold-Up 


An  Oppressive  Trust. 

Before  the  Coffee  Roasters’  Association,  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Chicago  on  Thursday,  Thomas  J.  Webb, 
of  Chicago,  charged  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
coffee  combine  which  is  “the  most  monstrous  im- 
position  in  the  history  of  human  commerce.” 

There  is  very  slight  exaggeration  about  this 
statement.  It  comes  very  close  to  being  literally 
true.  There  is  a  coffee  combine  in  Brazil,  from 
which  country  comes  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  used 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  backed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  and  financed  by  it,  which  com¬ 
pels  American  consumers,  as  Mr.  Webb  said,  “to 
pay  famine  prices  for  coffee  when  no  famine 
exists.” 

The  worst  thing  about  this  is  that  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  have  been  compelled  to 
put  up  the  money  through  which  this  combine, 
to  further  cinch  them,  has  been  made  effective. 
There  were  formerly  revenue  duties  imposed  upon 
all  coffee  entering  the  United  States.  Those  taxes 
were  denounced  as  an  imposition  upon  the  people; 
as  taxing  the  poor  man’s  breakfast  table,  and  the 
like.  The  taxes  were  removed.  Immediately 
thereafter  Brazil  imposed  an  export  duty  upon 
coffee  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  former  customs 
taxes  in  this  country.  The  revenue  which  for¬ 
merly  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
was  diverted  to  the  treasury  of  Brazil.  The  poor 
man’s  breakfast  coffee  continued  to  cost  him  the 
same  old  price. 

But  this  was  only  the  commencement.  The 
“valorization”  plan  was  evolved  in  Brazil. 
Through  this  plan  the  government,  using  the  rev¬ 
enues  derived  from  the  export  duties  for  the  pur¬ 
poses,  takes  all  of  the  surplus  crop  in  a  season  of 
large  yields  and  holds  it  off  the  market,  thus 
keeping  the  supply  down  to  the  demands  of  the 
market  and  permitting  the  planters  to  receive  a 
much  higher  price  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

The  United  States  consumes  more  Brazilian  cof¬ 
fee  than  does  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
best  customers  of  Brazil,  and  Brazil  buys  little 
from  us.  Now  Brazil  is  promoting,  financing  and 
maintaining  a  trust  designed,  and  working  effect¬ 
ively  for  the  purpose,  to  compel  American  con- 
sumers  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  coffee 
they  use.  What  is  the  remedy? — Seattle  Post-In • 
telligencer — Nov.  19,  1911. 


Standard  statistics  of  the  coffee  trade 
show  a  falling  off  in  sales  during  the  last 
two  years  of  over  two  hundred  million 
pounds.  Authenticated  reports  from  the 
Postum  factories  in  this  city  show  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  sale  of  Postum 
in  a  like  period  of  time. 

While  the  sales  of  Postum  invariably 
show  marked  increase  year  over  year,  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  that  well- 
known  breakfast  beverage  during  1911  is 
very  likely  due  to  a  public  awakening  to 
the  oppression  of  the  coffee  trust. 

Such  an  awakening  naturally  disposes 
the  multitude  who  suffer  from  the  ill 
effects  of  coffee  drinking  to  be  more  re¬ 
ceptive  to  knowledge  of  harm  which  so 
often  comes  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
the  drug-beverage,  coffee. — Battle  Creek 
Evening  News'— Dec.  19, 1911. 
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is  a  pure  food-drink  made  of  the  field  grains,  with  a  pleasing  flavour 
not  unlike  high  grade  Java. 


A  Big  Package 

About  15  lbs.  Costs  25  cts. 

At  Grocers 

Economy  to  one’s  purse  is  not  the  main  reason  for  using  Postum. 

It  is  absolutely  free  from  any  harmful  substance,  such  as  “caffeine” 
(the  drug  in  coffee),  to  which  so  much  of  the  nervousness,  biliousness 
and  indigestion  of  today  are  due.  Thousands  of  former  coffee 
drinkers  now  use  Postum  because  they  know  from  experience  the 
harm  that  coffee  drinking  causes. 

Boil  it  according  to  directions  (that’s  easy)  and  it  will  become 
clear 'to  you  why — 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
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NEWS  FROM  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Dix  on  Agriculture. — Of  the  43  pages 
Legislature  but  a  scant  single  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  What  there  was  of  it  was  good,  but 
there  should  have  been  more  of  it.  The 
Governor  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  inspection  of  State- 
killed  meats  sold  in  home  markets ;  that 
the  oleomargarine  law  should  be  amended 
to  prohibit  the  dishonest  substitution  of  this 
article  for  pure  butter,  by  not  allowing  the 
Imitation  product  to  be  made  or  sold  with 
any  shade  of  yellow  color ;  that  liberal 
support  should  be  provided  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions. 

Once  More  the  Chestnut  Blight. — In 
October,  when  Commissioner  Pearson  called 
together  the  experts  of  this  and  adjoining 
States  to  consider  methods  of  combating 
the  chestnut  tree  blight,  Governor  Dix  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  meeting  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  great  ravages  of  the  blight 
and  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the 
movement  for  its  suppression.  At  that 
time  it  was  thought  the  Governor,  on  the 
convening  of  the  Legislature,  would  in  his 
message  recommend  an  appropriation  com¬ 
parable  with  that  made  by  Pennsylvania,  with 
which  to  fight  the  disease.  The  message 
was  read  to  the  Legislature  at  its  assem¬ 
bling  on  the  3d  inst.,  but  it  contained  no 
mention  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  nor 
of  the  disease  which  is  so  rapidly  killing 
off  the  hickory  trees ;  nor  was  any  appro¬ 
priation  suggested  for  these  objects.  This 
was  a  disappointment  to  many.  Possibly 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Governor  to  bring 
this  subject  forward  later,  for  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Conservation  Commission,  which 
is  the  Governor’s  pet  board,  announces 
that  it  has  urged  upon  the  State’s  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Congress  the  desirability  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  Moore  bill,  which  appropriates 
$80,000  for  the  study  and  suppression  of 
the  disease.  The  commission,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  just  issued,  says  it  hopes  to  have 
the  early  co-operation  of  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  in  seeking  to  control  this  new  dis¬ 
ease. 

Income  Sources. — The  State  derives  its 
income  from  many  sources,  and  many  are 
the  small  items  that  go  to  make  the  total 
$71,315,402.  which  was  last  year’s  aggre¬ 
gate.  In  December  there  was  paid  into 
the  treasury  such  items  as  these :  Rentals 
of  shell  fish  lands.  $5,067 ;  fines  and  penal¬ 
ties  for  breaking  game  laws.  $2,513;  (game) 
breeders’  licenses,  $25 ;  hunting  licenses, 
$26,172;  importations  of  foreign  game, 
$1,315;  bird  certificates,  $2. 

Neglect  of  Road. — Two  residents  of  Al¬ 
bany  were  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  the  town  of  Camden.  Oneida  County, 
August  18,  1910.  Last  week  the  husband 
of  the  woman  killed  brought  suit  against 
the  town  for  $25,000  damages,  claiming 
that  his  wife’s  death  was  because  the  brush 
was  not  cut  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
owing  to  the  rutty  condition  of  the  high¬ 
way.  The  jury  gave  the  husband  $1,500 
damages,  and  the  case  will  be  appealed, 
that  sum  not  being  deemed  adequate.  The 
moral  is,  that  in  these  automobile  days  no 
town  overseer  can  be  too  careful  about  the 
up-keep  of  the  highways  and  the  adjoining 
road  sides,  else  the  township  may  be  called 
on  for  large  damages,  based  on  alleged 
neglect  of  roads. 

State  Fair  Receipts. — From  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  made 
to  the  State  Comptroller  the  first  of  the 
year  it  id  learned  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Commission  were  $142,064 — a  falling 
off  of  $6,143  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  disbursements  were  $86.- 
824,  which  was  $8,876  more  than  in  1910, 
and  the  balance  turned  over  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  was  $55,739,  or  $15,020  less  than 
the  year  before,  and  1910  therefore  remains 
the  banner  year  so  far  as  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  go.  The  total  amount  paid  out 
in  premiums  was  $43,836.75,  which  was 
nearly  $3,000  more  than  was  paid  in  1910. 
It  cost  the  State  Fair  Commission  nearly 
$4,000  to  care  for  the  injured  and  for  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  of  the  victims  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  at  the  fair  last  Fall.  For 
the  entertainment — hotel  bills — of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft.  Governor  Dix.  Mayor  Gaynor 
and  their  suites,  $1,175  was  disbursed,  and 
15.500  was  paid  to  C.  A.  Benjamin  for  auto¬ 
mobile  races  and  his  services. 

Competitive  Examination. — The  annual 
examination  for  stenographers  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  attracts  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  applicants  of  any  held.  The 
next  examination  is  just  announced  for 
April  22.  and  will  be  held  simultaneously 
In  the  cities  of  the  State.  Any  citizen,  not 
less  than  18  years  old,  may  take  the  exam¬ 
ination  after  filing  papers  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany,  and  these  blanks,  which 
will  be  furnished  on  application,  should  be 
sent  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  announces  that  vacancies  in  hospitals 
and  Institutions  are  constantly  occurring 
and  that  there  is  excellent  chance  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  such  places.  The  salary  is 
from  $30  to  $50  a  month  with  maintenance 
for  women,  and  $50  to  $62.50  with  mainten¬ 
ance  for  men.  Successful  candidates  may 
be  appointed  to  situations  in  their  home 
cities  or  villages,  for  this  is  a  State-wide 
examination. 

Investigators  Report. — On  the  last  day 
but  one  of  1911,  the  final  report  of  the 
Commlsloners  to  examine  the  Department  of 
State  Prisons  was  handed  out,  and  while 
some  of  the  matters  contained  therein  had 
previously  been  given  in  part  in  the  press, 
yet  the  narrative  of  Commisioners  Osborn 
and  Van  Kennan  told  in  the  43  pages  is  one 
long  tale  of  misappropriation  of  State  prop¬ 
erty,  of  malfeasance  in  office,  of  graft  in 
large  sums  and  in  petty  household  furnish¬ 
ings.  that  makes  one  squirm.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons,  a  prominent  politician  and  friend 
of  the  great,  retired  under  fire  some  months 
ago  and  that  with  the  coming  in  to  office  of 
Col.  Scott  as  superintendent,  wardens  and 
other  officials  in  both  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton 
prisons  were  at  once  replaced  with  men 
from  whom  better  things  are  expected.  The 
“system”  has  broken  down  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  at  least,  it  is  hoped  the  prison 
interests  of  the  State  will  be  honestly 
administered.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  Auburn  prison  and 
Its  warden  seem  to  have  escaped  the  con¬ 
tamination  which  was  nearly  absolute  in 
the  other  prisons.  The  commissioners  In 
closing  their  report  urge  the  abandonment 
of  the  Wingdale  prison  site,  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  old  regime.  If  this  is 
done  the  taxpayers  will  be  saved  $2,000,- 
000  or  more,  and  the  Interests  of  the  con¬ 
victs  will  not  suffer.  The  Wingdale  project 


was  a  conception  of  the  old  grafting  gang 
now  happily  but  of  office — not  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  New  Prisons,  but  of  those 
officials  that  the  Attorney-General  is  even 
now  preparing  to  prosecute  for  violations 
of  the  penal  law. 

The  New  Session. — The  first  Wednesday 
of  the  new  year  witnessed  the  assembling 
of  the  Legislature,  as  required  by  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Tuesday  evening  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  caucus,  with  but  slight  friction,  se¬ 
lected  Edward  A.  Merritt.  Jr.,  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  as  their  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  accordingly, 
that  party  having  a  large  majority,  the 
following  day  Mr.  Merritt  was  inducted 
into  office.  The  election  of  a  new  clerk 
and  of  minor  officials  followed,  and  after 
the  drawing  of  seats  for  the  session  the 
Assembly  adjourned  for  one  week,  to  en¬ 
able  the  Speaker  to  make  up  his  commit¬ 
tees.  The  Democrats  soletced  for  leader  of 
the  minority  their  leader  of  last  year,  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York.  The  only  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  session  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  the  comibg  to  the  capitol  of  the  first 
Socialist  over  to  occupy  a  legislative  seat, 
Hon.  Herbert  M.  Merrill,  of  Schenectady. 
Mr.  Merrill  was  accompanied  into  the  capi¬ 
tol  building  by  a  large  number  of  brother 
Socialists  and  a  brass  band,  and  at  the  first 
calling  of  his  name  by  the  clerk  the  gal¬ 
leries  “broke  loose”  with  applause,  in  which 
many  of  those  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
joined.  The  Senate  is  the  same  as  last 
year,  a  new  body  being  elected  every  two 
years,  while  the  Assembly  is  of  annual 
flowering. 

The  New  Chairman. — Speaker  Merritt 
has  selected  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  for 
chairman  of  the  important  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
serving  his  second  term  In  the  Assembly 
and  will  be  a  valuable  ally  to  the  farming 
and  fruit  growing  interests  seeking  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year.  He  was  born  on  the  farm 
upon  which  he  still  resides  in  Ontario  Co., 
and  is  60  years  of  age.  Mr.  Wilson  served 
for  six  years  in  his  county's  board  of  super¬ 
visors  ;  '  he  is  president  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  is  also  a  membeT 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  c- 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca  N  Y..  November  28-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan¬ 
uary  2-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  Ii., 
January  4-March  8. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Urbana,  Ill.,  January  15-27. 

Conventions,  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  and 
Horticultural  Associations,  Duquesne  Gar¬ 
den.  Pittsburgh,  January  15-20. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y„  Poultry  Show, 
January  16-19. 

School  for  Housekeepers,  Urbana,  Ill., 
January  15-27.  .  ,,  _ 

N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  January  17-19. 

Farmers’  Week,  Canton.  N.  \.,  School  of 
Agriculture,  January  22-27. 

Alabama  Horticultural  Society,  Jasper, 
Ala.,  January  25-27. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  Marietta,  O.,  January, 

23-20.  ’  .. 

Minnesota  Short  Course,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Durham,  N.  II.,  January 
20-February  3.  „  , 

St  Lawrence  Poultry  Show,  Ogdensburg, 
N  Y.,  January  30-February  2. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6-9.  .  _  ,  . 

Ohio  Dairymen’s  Assn,  Columbus,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8-9. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Hart¬ 
ford,  February  7. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va..  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School,  Lyndon  Ctr., 
Vt..  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  19  24. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE  VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Mi**ouri 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  ere 
ali  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drills  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 

Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 

Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in  - 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line  ( 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
f  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 

Write  us  for  special  booklets. 

Complete  line  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1022,  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


DOES  YOUR  GAS  ENGINE 
START  HARD? 

Q  U  IX  T  A  R  T 

Will  Start  it  Easily  and  Quickly  even  in  the 

COLDEST  WEATHER 

Saves  Time,  Temper  and  Exertion.  Thoroughly 
Efficient,  Dependable  and  Satisfactory  Priming  Fluid. 
80  cents  per  can.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

QUIXTART  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Providence,  R.  I, 


The  Two  Famous 

Stark  Books 


FREE 


“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book”  and  “Condensed  Stark  Year  Book” 

Two  splendid  volumes  which  tell  the  amazing  story  of  modern- 
day  fruit-culture.  They  tell  a  common-sense  though  sensational  story  of 
profits  made  from  commercial  and  home-orchards.  These  books  show  just 
what  you  can  make  from  a  Stark  Orchard.  They  are  both  free.  Use  coupon. 

“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book” 

The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds 

Trustworthy  information,  compiled  by  oar 
great  Special  Service  Department,  given 
free  to  the  whole  world!  Not  a  catalog  or 
piece  of  advertising  literature,  but  a  well  of 
information— as  the  authors  say: 

“The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  the  collection  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 

Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  work¬ 
ing  with  trees.  Many  have  had  scientific 
training.  All  are  rich  in  that  greatest  of  all 
knowledge—  practical  experience  ”  It  tells  the 
real  secret  of  success  in  orchard  planting. 

At  Planting  Time  Most  Mistakes  Occur! 

This  invaluable  book  explains  howto  avoid 
failure  in  fruit  growing  that  is  directly  due 
to  costly  mistakes  made  when  the  trees  are 
planted. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  here  the  price¬ 
less  information  contained  in  this  valuable 
volume.  You  must  have  the  book  itself. 

The  edition  is  limited— the  supply  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  You  must  act  quickly.  Use 
this  coupon.  Or  write  a  card  or  letter  today, 
without  fail,  for  this  truly  wonderful  book, 

Stark’s  Beautiful  Condensed  Year 
Book— “A  Diamond  Mine”  of 
Information 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Stark  Customers 

—Special  Service  Department  advice 
to  growers. 

— Lower  prices  for  1912. 

—Free  Books. 

—  Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

— Fas  t  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 

—  Freight  paid  on  orders.  $10  net  or 
more. 

—Free  Boxing— Free  Packing. 

—Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

— Three-quarters-of-a-century  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark 
product. 

—A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 


Here  you  will  find  the  boiled-down  facts  on 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants, 
vines  and  other  nursery  products,  gleaned 
in  the  busy  lifetimes  of  these  great  horti¬ 
culturists.  As  “handy”  and  indispensable 
for  experienced  orchardists  as  to  beginners. 

In  this  book  is  included  Stark  Bro’s  com¬ 
plete  catalog,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  adds  new  lustre  to  the 
tliree-quarters-of-a-century  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  which  Stark  Bro’s  have  won. 

YOU  Might  as  Well  Have 
These  Two  Book  Treasures 
in  Your  Home.  They  Are 
Waiting  Here  for  You 
to  Ask  for  Them. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 
and  Orchards  Co. 

138  Stark  Station 
Louisiana,  Missouri 


What  Thos.  F.  Riggs  Says 

“Copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  received.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
work  of  its  kind  ever  issued,  but  the  most 
practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  fruit  and 
Other  trees.  The  text  is  unique  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  directness  of  statement  and 
the  absolute  worth  of  the  various  trees  and 
fruits  described.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  fruit  grower.” — Thos.  F.  Riggs,  Iowa 
Horticultural  Experimental  Grounds. 


“Of  Great  Assistance 

“Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  hand* 
some  catalog.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  color 
plates  are  beautiful,  and  of  great  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  fruit.” — J.  O.  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Tenn.  (3) 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and 
Orchards  Co. 

•  138  Stark  Station  .Louisiana,  Missouri 
I  Send  me  free  books  without  ob- 
■  ligation  on  my  part, 
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Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Roses< 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 


T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery 


Box  138 


PERRY,  OHIO 


Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats- 


all  carefully  selected,  improved  varieties, 
grown  on  our  own  farm.  We  grow  all  our 
own  seeds  and  are.  not  mere  dealers,  so  we 
can  furnisli  the  very  highest  grade  of  seed  at 
the  lowest  prices.  Get  our  Catalog  and 
Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  choice  selected 
strains  of 

BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONIONS 

and  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
Free ;  it’s  worth  having.  Ask  for  Market 
Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price  List,  if  you  ^ 
grow  for  market. 


JOSEPH 


HARRIS 

-  BOX  52  - 

Coldwater,  N.Y. 


CO 


fhe  Bidwell  Automatic  Sprayer 


Combines  efficiency  with  economy  of  labor  and  materials.  Strong,  high-grade,  brass  and 
copper,  portable,  with  pressure  guage.  Same  pump  for  " 
one  pumping  discharges  entire  contents.  Produces  a 
less  materials,  and  is  equipped  with  our 


high-grade,  brass  and  c  \Jd\kJu 
both  air  and  liquid  ;  xnC 
finer  spray  and  uses  v*  jyj  |gy  '' 


WINKLE  MIST  NOZZLE 

the  celebrated  power  sprayer  nozzle,  which  distributes  the  spray  more  evenly  than 
any  other  nozzle  on  the  market— and  cannot  clog.  Try  Winkle  Mist  Nozzles 
on  your  power  sprayer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Booklet  on  spraying. 


Agents 

Wanted 


TYLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

70  Cortland  Street,  -  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


*022  It 

Sample  75 P 


LOW-PRICED  A  ¥  TTAC 
HIGH-GRADE  A  U  1  Uu 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  as  new  cars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Meter  Ce. ,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  Yerk 


D  ATCWT0  that  PAY.  $378,140  made  by  clients 
■  A  I  til  I  A  Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free! 
1  **  1  1  w  FREE  report  as  to  patentability 

E.  E.  VKOOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  S38  F  St.,  Wash.,  I),  C. 


More 

Milk 

Less 

Cost 


Feed  3-D  Grains 

—better  than  Cotton  Seed  Meal- 
no  danger.  More  digestible  than 
bran,  2%  times  as  much  protein 
and  fat.  Increases  milk  flow  30 
to  100  percent.  FREE  Booklet, 
startling  figures.  Write  TODAY. 

Dewey  Bro*.  Co.,  Box  544,  Blanchester,  0. 
Oil  Meal.  Cotton  Seed  Meal, 
Alfalfa  Meal,  Corn,  Hay,  etc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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YOUR  LAND  is  wortkTEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


PER  ACRE 


WHAT  would  you  say,  what  would  you  think 
- — if  you  were  told  in  all  seriousness,  that 
your  land  was  worth  TEN  MILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS  PER  ACRE?  And  yet  at  the  price 
you  are  paying  for  commercial  fertilizers, 
there  is  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  nitrogen 
belonging  to  every  acre  of  land  you  own. 

Going  into  the  market  and  paying  big  prices  for 
nitrogen  when  you  have  such  a  large  supply  right 
on  your  farm  is  not  the  best  business  policy,  though 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  this  very 
thing. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  known  your  farm  was  so 
valuable,  or  if  you  did  know  of  the  great  riches  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  you  may  not  have  seen  just  how  to 
avail  yourself  of  this  immense  wealth. 

Now  nitrogen  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  demanded  by  all  crops;  it  forms  the 
chief  material  of  all  plants  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  rich 
green  color  and  the  luxurious  growth  of  all  foliage. 
The  fertility  of  all  soil  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
and  form  of  its  nitrogen  contents. 

The  Great  Inexhaustible  Source 
of  Nitrogen  is  the  Air 

Four-fifths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  75,000,000  pounds  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  resting  over  overv  acre  of  land,  there¬ 
fore  there  are  more  than  THIRTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND 
TONS  of  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of  your  land,  and 
this  nitrogen,  figured  on  a  basis  of  the  prevailing  price 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  is  worth  fully  TEN  MILLION 
DOLLARS  per  acre. 

Put  the  great  drawback  is.  these  riches  are  not 
easily  available — they  cannot  be  grasped — they  are 
like  a  gold-mine  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  yet 
it  is  certain  the  nitrogen  is  there,  floating  over  your 
land,  yours  by  every  riyht,  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  it,  and  yet  many  of  you  go  to  town  every  year. 
exchange  gold  for  nitrogen  which  you  haul  back  to 
your  farms  and  spread  over  your  fields. 

Now  there  is  one  way  to  profit  by  these  riches — a 
positive,  simple  and  economical  way  and  this  is  what 
we  are  leading  to. 

Let  us  explain — 

How  Legume  Crops  Enrich  the  Soil 

Fo>‘  centuries  it  has  been  known  that  turning 
clover  under  was  a  good  way  to  manure  land,  but 
no  one  knew  why. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  German  agriculturists 
discovered  that  clover  and  other  legumes  had  the 
power  of  gaining  nitrogen  from  sonic  unknown  source, 

Still  later.  Willfarth 
and  llellriegel,  German 
scientists,  established 
the  fact  that  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa,  peas,  beans  and 
other  legumes  might. 
through  the  agency  of 
genns,  or  bacteria,  make 
use  of  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

Then  followed  a  most 
important  discovery — 
that  these  bacteria 
which  lived  on  the 
roots  of  the  legumes  in 
little  nodules  or  tuber¬ 
cles,  not  only  made  the 
crop  richer,  hut  put 
more  nitrogen  into  the 
so/?  than  the  crop  took 
away. 

For  a  while  it  looked 
as  though  a  way  had 
been  found  whereby 
every  farmer  could 
prpduec  his  own  nitrogen  right  on  his  farm  at  no 
trouble  or  expense.  The  scientific  world  was  stirred 
«5'  the  possibilities  of  this  discovery. 

Difficulties  arose,  however.  The  bacteria  must  first 
be  supplied.  Few  soils  contained  such  bacteria,  and 
still  worse,  each  legume  must  have  its  own  particular 
bacteria. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  inoculate  the  soil  which 
contained  no  bacteria  by  scattering  over  it  some  soil 
which  was  known  to  contain  bacteria.  This  was  and 
is  now  called 

Soil  Inoculation 

But  again  troubles  arose.  Hauling  quantities  of 
soil  considerable  distances  and  spreading  it  over  large 
areas  was  expensive  and  burdensome.  Dozens  of  plant 
diseases  such  as  club-root,  brown-rot,  leaf-spot,  as 
well  as  many  noxious  weeds  and  insect  pests  were 
transferred  to  the  soil.  In  short,  inoculation  by  the 
soil  transfer  method  was  too  expensive,  too  uncertain 
and  too  dangerous. 

Then  came  the  next  step. — the  most  important  of 
all  -which  promised  to  clear  away  all  troubles.  In¬ 
stead  of  transferring  soil  from  field  to  field  why  not 
inoculate  the  seed  before  it  is  sown  !  This  is  exactly 
what  Nobhe  and  Ililtner  proposed  and  put  into  effect, 
and  all  literature  on  this  subject  gives  these  two 
German  bacteriologists  and  soil  experts  credit  for 
being  the  originators  of  this,  the  pure  culture 
METHOD  OF  SOIL  INOCULATION. 

The  soil  could  now  be  inoculated  with  certainty 
and  with  little  expense.  The  scientific  world  stamped 
this  step  as  final  and  the  whole  problem  was  marked: 
“solved.”  NITROGEN- COULD  FINALLY  BE  MADE 
ON  THE  FARM. 

Use  of  Pure  Cultures  for  Inoculation 

The  commercial  production  and  distribution  of  these 
pure  cultures  was  at  once  undertaken  by  Nobbe  and 
Ililtner.  The  bacteria  were  carefully  selected,  highly 
bred  in  a  jelly  or  food  and  sent  out  in  bottles.  The 
farmer  had  only  to  dilute  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
with  milk,  wet  the  seed  with  the  diluted  solution 


Nodules  on  Roots  of 
Soy-Bean 


when,  after  drying,  the  seed  could  be  sown  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  other  words,  he  sowed  the  bacteria 
with  the  seed. 

Nobbe  and  Ililtner  named  this  product  “NITRAGIN” 
(pronounced  NI-TRA-GENE ) ,  which  name  they  regis¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world  as  a  trade  mark.  It  was 
registered  in  the  United  States  December  G,  1S9S, 
as  No.  32,212. 

The  name  “NITRAGIN”  comes  from  the  word  nitro¬ 
gen.  In  one  sense  it  means  nitrogen ;  for  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  product  that  enables  a  farmer  to  put  nitrogen 
into  his  soil  and  into  his  crops  by  nature’s  own 
method. 

Early  Use  of  “NITRAGIN” 

“NITRAGIN"  was  sold  all  over  the  old  world  and 
in  Germany.  France,  England  and  other  countries; 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  inoculated  by  this 
Nobbe-Hiltner  method. 

“NITRAGIN”  was  not  for  a  few  years  marketed  in 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  but  these  governments 
undertook  the  introduction  of  the  pure  culture  method 
of  soil  inoculation  on  their  own  account,  in  order  to 
encourage  this  safer,  easier  and  more  practical 
method.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  distributed  these  organisms  in  the  dry  or  dor¬ 
mant  form  on  bits  of  cotton. 

Thus  practically  the  whole  world  accepted,  endorsed 
and  adopted  the  Nobbe-IIiltner  seed-inoculation 
method. 

However,  many  disappointments  followed  these  early 
experiences,  and  in  spite  of  this,  world-wide  endorse¬ 
ment.  the  problem  had  not  yet  been  entirely  solved. 

To  select  the  proper  bacteria  for  each  legume, 
breed  them  to  a  high  point  of  nitrogen-gathering 
ability  and  then  transport  these  organisms  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  farm,  without  loss  of  virulence  was 
a  greater  problem  than  it  first  appeared.  The  cul¬ 
tures  sent  out  on  cotton  by  our  government  were 
found  practically  useless,  as  were  the  cultures  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  by  two  or  three  com¬ 
mercial  concerns.  Even  “NITRAGIN”  did  not  come 
up  to  the  early  expectations  of  Nobbe  and  Ililtner. 

“NITRAGIN”  Finally  a  Complete 
Success 

Meanwhile  Nobbe  and  Ililtner  continued  in  the 
great  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  gradually,  year 
by  year,  they  overcame  the  obstacles  in  their  way. 

Obstacles  always  inherent  in  problems  so  profound 
as  this  were  one  by  one  swept  away.  Though  always 
to  a  degree  successful,  “NITRAGIN”  was  not  a  per¬ 
fected  product  until  it  had  gone  through  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  stages  incident  to  all  great  improvements. 
Fifteen  years  were  devoted  to  this  work  by  Nobbe  and 
Ililtner. 

Right  here  let  another  finish  this  story. 

Jacob  G.  Lipman,  in  his  latest  work  published  in 
1911.  entitled  “Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.” 
page  229,  says:  “A  gradual  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  character  of  artificial  cultures  and  has 
led,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  very 
gratifying  returns  from  their  use  in  Germany.  The 
so-called  new  ‘NITRAGIN’  is  restoring  the  confidence 
in  artificial  culture.  Extensive  experiments  with  such 
cultures,  conducted  throughout  Germany,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Bavaria,  have  yielded  very  promising  results 
within  the  last  three  years.  A  positive  increase  from 
inoculation  has  been  obtained,  not  only  on  soils  that 
have  never  borne  legumes,  but  also  on -'cultivated  soils 
in  which  these  crops  (legumes)  have  been  raised 
more  or  less  extensively  The  latter  fact  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance  because  it  shows  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  culture  into  the  soil  may  add  to 
it  not  only  a  large  number  of  organisms,  but  also  the 
kind  that  are  more  vigorous  and  more  efficient  than 
those  already  present  there.”  (The  italics  in  the 
above  are  ours.) 

Use  of  “NITRAGIN”  Now  World 

Wide 

During  the  past  five  years  “NITRAGIN”  in  its  im¬ 
proved  form  has  been  successfully,  used  by  all  the 
great  nations  in  the  world.  Last  year,  in  Europe 
alone,  over  one  million  acres  of  land  were  “NITRA¬ 
GIN”  treated. 

The  new  “NITRAGIN”  has  been  marketed  in 
America  some  three  years  by  the  German-Ainerican 
“NITRAGIN”  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dr.  M.  O.  Reiche,  soil  expert  and  bac¬ 
teriologist.  Dr.  Reiche  was  for  many  years  a  student 
of  and  later  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Ililtner,  Dean  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Munich. 
Germany,  co-inventor  and  associate  of  Nobbe — during 
which  time  ho  assisted  Dr.  Ililtner  in  perfecting 
“NITRAGIN”  and  is  therefore  familiar,  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  with  all  the  best  methods  used  in  preparing  this 
product  for  the  market.  This  brings  us  to  the  final 
state. 

“NITRAGIN”  Now  Supplied  in  Im¬ 
proved  Form  and  Its  Virulence 
Guaranteed 

Though  “NITRAGIN,”  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
was  a  perfected  product  four  years  ago.  Dr.  Ililtner 
was  still  trying  to  find  a  medium  other  than  a  liquid, 
in  which  the  cultures  could  be  bred  and  shipped, 
which  would  be  less  liable  to  injury  by  breakage, 
freezing,  etc.,  and  more  convenient  to  use.  This 
problem  he  has  solved  during  the  past  few  years  and 
“NITRAGIN”  will  hereafter  be  marketed  all  over  the 
world  in  powdered  or  granulated  form  packed  in 
strong  tin  receptacles. 

Dr.  Reiche  went  to  Munich  last  Summer  to  learn 
from  Dr.  Ililtner  direct  all  about  this  improved 
method. 

The  German-American  “NITRAGIN”  Co.,  a  Wis¬ 
consin  corporation,  owns  the  trade  naVne  “NTTRAGIN” 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  produce  in  the  United 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  “NITRAGIN”  CO. 


States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  pure  bacteria  cultures  as 
prepared  by  the  improved  Nobbe-Hiltner  process. 

The  stockholders  of  this  Company  are  representa¬ 
tive  business  men.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  deliver  this 
product  to  the  people  of  America  in  as  complete  and 
perfect  form  as  possible,  and  give  them  the  same  bene¬ 
fits  that  are  accruing  to  the  countless  users  of 
“NITRAGIN”  throughout  the  old  world. 

What  “NITRAGIN”  is— How  Used 

“NITRAGIN”  is  a  pure  culture  of  the  various  bac¬ 
teria  needed  to  inoculate  legume  crops.  It  comes  in 
powdered  or  granulated  form  and.  after  being  mixed 
with  a  little  sugar  and  water,  is  applied  to  the  seeds 
before  sowing.  A  distinct  strain  of  bacteria  is  needed 
for  each  type  of  legume.  We  prepare  a  special 
“NITRAGIN  '  for  Alfalfa,  another  for  each  of  the 
clovers,  another  for  cowpeas,  and  so  on  for  all  the 
legumes,  including  Alfalfa,  red  clover,  mammoth 
clover,  crimson  clover,  Alsike  clover,  white  clover, 
yellow  clover,  garden  peas,  Canada  field  peas,  cow- 
peas,  navy  beans,  lima  beans,  soy  beans,  the  vetches 
and  serradella. 

What  “NITRAGIN”  Does 

As  explained  in  preceding  paragraphs  these  bacteria 
(“NITRAGIN”)  invade  the  roots  of  legumes,  form 
nodules  there,  draw  in  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
convert  it  into  form  available  for  plant  food.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  supplying  all  the  nitrogen  needed  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  of  legumes  a  deposit  of  150  to  200  pounds 
of  pure  nitrogen  is  put  into  the  soil  for  the  benefit 
of  succeeding  crops.  This  amount  of  nitrogen,  if 
bought  in  commercial  fertilizers,  as  you  well  know, 
would  cost  you  $20  to  $30.  Why  pay  out  $20  to  $30 
per  acre  for  fertilizers  when  you  liave  ten  million 
dollars’  worth  of  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of  your 
farm? 

By  using  “NITRAGIN”  to  inoculate  legume  crops, 
and  then  turning  these  crops  under  as  green-manure, 
you  can 


Enrich  the  Soil 
Improve  the  Crops 
Enhance  the  Value  of  Your  Land 
Maintain  Fertility  in  the  Soil 
Revitalize  “Worn-out”  Land 

Get  a  “Catch” 
of  Alfalfa 
Anywhere 


In  other  words, 
there  is  no  longer 
a  need  to  worry 
about  your  hind 
wearing  out,  no 
need  to  buy  ex¬ 
pensive  fertilizers 
which  cost  you 
as  much  as  the 
crop  is  worth,  no 
need  to  think  of 
abandoning  land 
that  now  seems 
wort  hi  ess  be¬ 
cause  it  produces 
so  little.  “NI¬ 
TRAGIN”  solves 
the  problem  of 
restoring  and  maintaining 
all. 


Convincing  Proof  of  What 
“NITRAGIN”  Will  Do 


soil  fertility  once  and  for 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

In  order  to  convince  you  that  “NITRAGIN”  is  a 
success — that  it  will  do  all  or  more  than  we  claim, 
we  have  decided  upon  a  most  liberal  plan  of  sharing 
the  cost  with  farmers  who  will  write  us  at  once,  mail¬ 
ing  the  coupon  below,  carefully  filled  out.  This  offer 
is  open  to  you,  no  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
legume  crop  you  want  to  plant.  But  you  must  act 
quickly  for  this  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only.  To 
avoid  disappointment,  send  the  coupon  note. 

Free  Bulletin  Tells  All 

What  we  have  said  about  “NITRAGIN,”  soil  inocu¬ 
lation  and  legume  crops  as  fertility  maintainers,  in 
this  advertisement,  is  merely  a  scratching  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  can't  tell  you  half  the  facts  in  this  limited 
space  so  we  have  prepared  a  special  three-color  bulle¬ 
tin,  “Old  Farms  Made  New”  which  shows,  by  actual 
photograph  and  bona-fide  testimonial  letters  from 
prominent  users,  just  what  “NITRAGIN”  will  do. 
In  short,  it  proves  all  we  have  said  here. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  who  culti¬ 
vates  land  to  see  and  read  this  bulletin.  It  explains 
and  proves  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  20th  century.  We  want  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  bulletin  whether  you  ever  use  a  ^ 

cent’s  worth  of  “NITRAGIN”  or  not.  Send  ▼ 

for  the  bulletin  now— take  time  to  read  it — 
profit  by  1  he  truths  it  con  I  ains — prepare  to 
make  a  bigger  success  of  farming  next 
year. 

The  bulletin  is  free — just  send  the 
coupon,  that’s  all. 


of> 


o*V 


f  German- 
American 
“NITRAGIN” 

Company 
261  Mason  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


In  addition  to  sending  you 
the  bulletin,  we  will  explain  ^ 
our  interesting  lntroduc-  ~  Gentlemen: — 

tory  Offer  on  “NIT  It  A-  -v  4  ,  ,  Please  send  me  your 

GIN,”  which  you  can  W  bulletin,  “Old  Farms  Made 

take  advantage  of  or  New,”  and  full  particulars  of 

not,,  just  as  vou  o  W  ,  your  cost  sharing  offer  to  inocu- 
wish.  Fill  out  ±  of  mY  land  with 

and  mail  the  V*  W  “NITRAGIN.” 
coupon  now  A  +  err  (x  jin  one  oh;thk  squares  below 

‘  t  I  I  I  am  not  familiar  with  experiments 

gets  mis-  ,  +  [_J  with  “NITRAGIN”  for  soil  inocu¬ 

lation. 


laid. 


261  MASON  STREET 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Address. 
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January  20, 


To 

Hope  Farm  Notes 


NEW  THING  IN  FARM  EDUCATION. 

You  may  remember  a  note  from  a  man 
in  Pennsylvania  who  wanted  to  rent  his 
farm,  since  all  the  family  were  going  to 
college.  This  man  did  well  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  place,  and  when  the 
problem  of  educating  the  children  proved 
hard,  he  figured  out  an  original  deal.  But 
let  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way. 
We  shall  try  to  keep  track  of  this: 

We,  as  a  side  issue  at  farming,  raised 
three  very  good  healthy  children.  We  sent 
one  away  to  school  nearly  1%  year,  and 
the  second  one  three  months.  We  were 
eight  miles  from  school,  twice  per  week 
to  drive  to  and  from.  The  teachers  were 
frying  to  get  them  to  studying  away  from 
the  farm.  By  all  sorts  of  vacations  the 
term  was  drawn  out  nearly  to  July.  The 
strawberry  crop  was  nearly  over,  so  we  had 
extra  help  to  pick  and  handle  the  crop.  A 
college  course  has  been  our  plan  for  this 
crop  of  children,  so  wife  and  I  took  berry 
money  for  a  week’s  rest  at  Pennsylvania 
.State  College,  and  to  investigate,  total  ex¬ 
penses,  $23:30.  Our  ideas  were  sustained, 
strengthened  and  broadened.  We  arrived 
at  the  old  home,  fell  to  the  old  work,  but  our 
thoughts  were  being  more  and  more  concen¬ 
trated,  and  August  1  a  second  trip  was  made 
to  rent,  buy  or  some  way  to  locate,  expenses, 
$0.72,  and  what  a  concentration  of  effort 
was  put  forth  until  September  1,  when  a 
third  trip  to  State  College  resulted  in  a 
purchase  of  a  house.  Now  The  It.  N.-Y.  has 
been  arguing  and  urging  that  country  peo¬ 
ple,  farmers,  should  enjoy  the  results  of 
their  labors  by  having  as  many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  as  possible.  To  put  money 
in  the  farm  home  would  be  to  keep  the  boy 
from  school.  School  the  boy  and  the  old 
folks  get  along  “any  old  way.”  We  de¬ 
parted  from  these  and  took  a  new  way. 
Expenses  of  third  trip  $6.50.  Next  was 
packing  and  shipping  goods ;  it  was  like 
pulling  teeth  ;  that  came  hard,  for  the  home 
was  getting  to  be  our  record  and  reputation 
and  character.  September  20  we  moved 
into  our  new  home,  a  new  brick  house,  11 

rooms,  besides  halls  and  bathroom,  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  bath,  hot  water,  a 
good  lot  for  garden,  nine  fruit  trees,  a 
chicken  coop  and  30  hens,  all  complete,  $4,- 
471.2.5.  Expenses  for  landing  goods,  family, 
etc.,  and  troubles,  $72.95.  September  23 
begun  my  first  course  and  experience  on 
the  college  farm.  All  kinds  of  work  were 
put  up  to  me  and  finally  landed  me  in  the 
stock  barn,  feeding  and  caring  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stock.  The  same  determination 
that  drew  me  from  the  home  farm  has  got 
in  its  work  again.  December  6  I  joined  the 
Winter  short  course.  This  will  give  me  12 
weeks  in  dairy  husbandry,  give  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  scientific  ways  and  means  to 
an  end,  and  perhaps  a  reputation  that  will 
bring  the  younger  energy  of  these  boys  to 
sustain  and  keep  up.  Nearly  all  our  friends 
and  neighbors  have  attached  the  usual 
epithets  to  our  names  for  this  unusual 
piece  of  business,  but  we  have  driven  the 
stakes  and  stretched  the  line  and  shall  try 
to  keep  on  the  line.  It  is  a  private  deal, 
to  be  worked  out  in  our  way.  Instead  of 
going  West,  going  onto  new  lands,  on  to  a 
depleted  rundown  farm,  we  are  striking 
right  into  the  heart  and  meat.  w.  t. 

What  does  me  most  good  is  the  way- 
people  feel  about  the  child  crop.  At 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  I  met  a  man 
who  said  he  was  going  to  school  with 
his  boy.  This  man  did  not  like  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  surround  a  boy  at  the  col¬ 
lege  he  had  selected ;  so  he  purposed 
going  right  along  with  the  young  man, 
entering  the  course  and  taking  all  the 
studies.  Father  and  son  will  study 
together.  They  have  a  fruit  farm  in 
,good  condition  and  with  some  outside 
help  can  keep  the  orchards  going  while 
they  are  studying.  You  may  have  read 
the  popular  novel  in  which  the  rich 
old  cynic  starts  out  to  train  his  boy  for 
a  statesman,  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  changing  the  history  and  map  of 
England.  The  young  man  with  the 
money  back  of  him  was  qualified  to 
do  this,  but  he  upset  it  all  by  becoming  a 
clergyman ;  not  one  of  the  fashionable 
sort,  but  a  real,  earnest  worker.  It  has 
certainly  become  a  fearful  problem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  boy  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  moderate  means.  The  very  rich 
boy  is  likely  to  be  doomed  unless  some 
miracle  of  hard  sense  from  an  old  an¬ 
cestor  can  save  him.  The  very  poor 
boy  has  a  better  chance  unless  he  is 
handicapped  by  the  burden  of  caring  for 
others,  or  by  bitterness  at  his  hard  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  child  of  moderate 
means  has  a  harder  chance  than  either, 
for  he  is  usually  taught  to  envy  the 
rich  and  despise  the  poor.  These  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  going  to  school  with  their 
children  have  struck  out  in  a  new  line, 
which  to  me  looks  mighty  promising. 

W  hat  Is  Education  —  I  do  not 
know !  A  good  friend  has  sent  me  the 
following  questions,  which,  he  says,  were 
put  up  by  a  professor  at  the  Chicago 
University.  This  professor  told  his  pupils 


that  when  they  could  say  “yes”  to  all 
these  things  they  were  educated  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word : 

Has  education  given  you  sympathy  with 
all  good  causes  and  made  you  espouse 
them  ? 

Has  it  made  you  public-spirited?  Has  it 
made  you  a  brother  to  the  weak? 

Have  you  learned  how  to  make  friends 
and  keep  them?  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  be  a  friend  yourself? 

Can  you  look  an  honest  man  or  pure 
woman  in  the  eye?  Do  you  see  anything  to 
love  in  a  little  child?  Will  a  lonely  dog 
follow  you  in  the  street? 

Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy  in 
the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life?  Do  you 
think  washing  dishes  and  hoeing  corn  just 
as  compatible  with  high  thinking  as  piano 
playing  or  golf? 

Are  you  good  for  anything  to  yourself? 
Can  you  be  happy  alone?  Can  you  look 
out  on  the  world  and  see  anything  except 
dollars  and  cents? 

Can  you  look  into  a  mud  puddle  by  the 
wayside  and  see  a  clear  sky?  Can  you  see 
anything  in  the  puddle  but  mud?  .Can  you 
look  into  the  sky  at  night  and  see  beyond 
tiie  stars?  Can  your  soul  claim  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Creator? 

Well,  sir,  those  things  are  hard  to 
beat.  Ask  the  blind,  the  deaf  or  the 
crippled  if  they  can  be  happy  alone, 
when  the  great  world  rushes  by  them, 
and  you  hit  close  to  the  real  test  of  edu¬ 
cation.  As  for  the  mud-puddle,  educa¬ 
tion  should  teach  a  man  to  throw  lime 
into  the  water  and  clear  the  “mud.”  I 
fear  our  modern  agricultural  education 
may  fall  down  on  some  of  those  tests. 
They  are  squeezing  the  spiritual  or  re¬ 
flective  part  out  of  it  in  the  great  rush 
for  results. 

The  Milk  Record. — Mollie  came  to 
the  pail  with  763  pounds  of  milk  in 
December.  We  allow  $6  for  care  and 
$4.50  for  grain.  The  milk  is  valued  at 
four  cents  a  pound,  which  is  what  we 
would  have  to  pay  if  we  bought.  Thus 
the  cow  gave  what  we  call  a  profit  of 
$20.02  for  the  month.  Since  April  19 
she  has  given  7,176  pounds  of  milk,  and 
the  “profit”  account  stands  as  follows: 


April  .  $7.76 

May  .  30.31 

June  . ’ . ’.  29.94 

July  .  27.79 

August  .  18.92 

September  .  20.18 

October  . -. . .  21.43 

November  .  22.02 

December  .  20.02 


$198.37 

We  call  this  “profit,”  but  I  am  ready 
to  revise  it  whenever  I  can  have  a  fairer 
way  of  figuring  the  thing  out.  We  are 
not  trying  to  make  out  any  big  story. 
We  know  this  cow  gave  the  amount  of 
milk  stated,  for  every  milking  goes  on 
the  scales.  We  know  that  when  she 
went  sick  with  indigestion  in  August  we 
had  to  pay  eight  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 
We  also  know  that  our  family  of  13 
people,  including  eight  children,  use  up 
all  this  milk  as  food.  Now  tell  me  how  I 
can  figure  it  to  better  advantage?  I  give 
no  value  for  the  roughage  this  cow  eats. 
What  is  it  worth  ?  It  is  mostly  sweet- 
corn  stalks  from  which  the  ears  were 
picked.  These  ears  paid  for  the  crop, 
and  more.  What  are  the  stalks  worth? 
The  mangels  ran  out  about  Christmas 
time.  Then  we  began  feeding  cabbage, 
yellow  turnips  and  small  Brussels 
sprouts.  These  are  fed  while  the  cow 
is  being  milked,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
with  bad  taste.  I  am  not  bragging  about 
Mollie  or  backing  her  for  any  world’s 
test.  She  is  a  good  family  cow,  and 
turns  wastes  into  profit. 

The  Unit. — There  you  have  the  bad 
spot  in  some  of  those  much  advertised 
schemes — the  “unit.”  This  one  cow 
does  well  for  us,  but  if  we  had  20  do¬ 
ing  equally  well  there  would  very  likely 
be  a  loss.  Then  we  should  be  obliged 
to  invest  money  in  equipment,  buy  large 
quantities  of  feed,  and  stand  all  the  ex¬ 
tra  charges  which  come  with  a  herd 
of  cattle.  This  one  cow  covers  an  en¬ 
tire  situation.  You  cannot  take  her  as 
a  “unit”  in  figuring  a  larger  one.  But 
that  is  what  the  promoters  and  blow- 
hards  would  like  to  do.  Suppose  I 
wanted  to  sell  my  farm  and  put  up  a 
story  like  this :  I  have  100  acres  of  land. 
The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
kept  one  cow  on  one  acre ;  my  cow  pays 
a  profit  of  over  $200  a  year;  therefore, 
you  can  buy  my  farm  and  make  $20,000 
per  year !  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
logic  some  of  these  promoters  use,  and 
they  can  apply  it  to  apple  culture,  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  celery  growing,  and  all  the 
rest.  They  get  hold  of  some  abnormal 
growth  or  result  as  a  “unit,”  and  then 
'figure  for  their  life  and  your  money. 
I  am  often  called  an  “old  fogy”  because 
1  will  not  accept  this  plan  of  figuring. 
The  man  who  has  his  living  to  make 
from  the  land  must  have  something  be¬ 
side  “units”  to  figure  on.  And  yet  these 
high  yields  or  successful  individuals  are 
useful,  for  they  give  us  ideals  and  show 
us  what  to  hope  and  work  for. 

h.  w.  c. 


Equal  To  Every  Emergency” 


THIS  Abbott-Detroit  is  not  only  built  for  service,  but  real  service  is  buil 
into  the  car  and  is  always  on  tap  to  meet  the  rigid  demands  of  the  owner 
and  every  emergency. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Robertson,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “Penn- 
slyvania  hills  and  mountains  give  a  car  the  severest  of  service,  and  my 
Abbott  has  proved  herself  equal  to  every  emergency.  This  car  has  been  driven 
nearly  6,000  miles  between  June  10th,  1910  and  January  25th,  1911,  and  has 
traveled  every  day  through  dust,  sand,  deep  mud  and  heavy  snow,  and  has 
cost  me  practically  nothing  except  for  gasoline  and  oil.  I  feel  like  congratu¬ 
lating  you  on  having  the  best  rear  axle  ever  put  under  a  car  of  its  class."  This 
letter  from  Dr.  Robertson  is  only  one  of  the  many  tributes  we  constantly  re¬ 
ceive  praising  the  superiority  of  Abbott-Detroit  construction  and  the  car’s 
genuine  service  ability. 

“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 


Abbott'  rkfroit 


Built  for  Permanence 

We  have  just  published  in  booklet  form  a  score  of  typical  testimonial  letters 
taken  haphazard  from  our  files — they  tell  what  Abbott-Detroit  owners  think, 
and  explain  the  reason  of  our  famous  slogan  “Built  For  Permanence.”  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  make  of  motor,  car  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  these  Abbott- 
Detroit  letters  from  prominent  men,  all  reproduced  from  their  original  letter¬ 
heads.  Drop  us  a  postal  request  for  this  Letter  Booklet  and  our  new  free  Ref¬ 
erence  Catalog — a  prompt  book  that  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time  for  the  true 
and  correct  meaning  of  standard  motor  car  construction. 

Abbott  Motor  Company  detroit°°mich! 


Abbott-Detroit  “44” 
Fore-Door  Demi-Tonner.u  $1775 


Wherever  you  live  or  wnatever  your  seeding  conditions,  you  can  get 
a  Superior  Drill  that  will  fill  the  bill.  No  matter  what  style  drill  you 
want— plain  or  fertilizer — Disc  or  Hoe — you  will  find  it  in  the  Superior 
Line.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  Superior  Catalogue.  Look  it 
over  and  then  tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  the  Superior. 

The  American 6 e,edin6  /Machine  Co.  mco»  ported 
,Sprin(5field,  Ohio,  U.6.A. 


’s  Price 


You  Get  Your  Roof  at 

and  Profits  Besides 

When  Your  Neighbors  Buy 

Edwards  Roofing  • 

Because  They  Like  Yours!  j 

i 

This  is  our  special  Agent’s  Proposition  t 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  open  right  now  to  one 
man  in  each  community.  If  you  are  the 
man,  write  us  at  once!  Get  the  whole 
proposition.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation.  You  can  have  an  everlasting 
roof  of  Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  on  your  house,  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings  and  let  it  make  money  for  you. 


Edwards  "REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Made  Rust-Proof  and  Rot-Proof  by  Our  “Tightcote”  Process  of  Galvanizing 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molten 
zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  in  sheets 
5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over 
wood  shingles  or  sheathing  1?  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This 
guaranty  is  backed  by  our  £10,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for 
Big  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  173  .  with  special  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  123-173  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati.  OfciR 


I  have  heard  objection  to  some  of  the 
blackberries  because  they  were  so 
thorny,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  that 
remotely  compared  with  the  Haupts  in 
that  respect.  The  canes  are  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  sharp  curving  thorns  of  the 
most  vicious  type,  and  whoever  under¬ 
takes  to  grow  them  must  be  prepared 
for  a  conflict.  Mr.  Ramsey  advises  that 
all  the  type  as  well  as  the  real  dew¬ 
berries,  be  mowed  off  to  the  ground 
after  bearing,  for  they  will  then  grow 
canes  enough  for  a  crop  and  not  be 
burdened  with  surplus  wood,  but  this 
would  not  do  in  the  North.  As  for  a 
pollenizer  in  Texas,  the  Austin  dew¬ 
berry  and  Sorsby  are  used,  but  T.  V. 
Munson,  the  eminent  authority  on 
grapes,  thinks  that  our  Early  Harvest 
would  answer  the  purpose.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  McDonald  is  a  valuable 


m2. 

Ruralisms 

MISSOURI  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Strawberry  Mulch. — The  manure 
mulch  for  the  strawberry  has  some 
qualities  that  surpass  those  of  all  other 
kinds  of  covering.  In  the  first  place  it 
acts  as  a  complete  fertilizer  and  at  an 
opportune  time,  and  secondly,  it  is 
superior  merely  as  a  preserver  of  moist¬ 
ure.  As  the  manure  gradually  decays 
and  settles  closer  to  the  ground,  it 
forms  a  much  more  impervious  protec¬ 
tion  against  a  hot  sun  and  drying  winds, 
at  the  same  time  being  porous  enough 
to  admit  rain  freely.  It  hugs  up  around 
the  collar  of  the  plants,  keeping  the  soil 
cool  and  soft  and  in  prime  condition 
for  the  feeding  roots  to  absorb  plant 
food.  The  result  is  berries 
of  extra  large  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  ground  is 
seeded  to  weeds  and  grass 
to  a  degree  that  calls  for 
arduous  work  in  the  Spring 
and  increases  the  cost  of 
preparing  the  bed  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  crop.  Balancing 
these  facts  pro  and  con,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  additional 
fact  that  wheat  straw  is 
hard  to  get,  I  have  selected 
manure  as  the  better  alter¬ 
native.  Such  manure  must 
be  strawy,  as  usually  comes 
from  livery  stables.  With 
little  or  no  bulky  bedding, 
there  is  serious  danger  that 
it  will  smother  the  plants  by 
excluding  too  much  air,  but 
mixed  liberally  with  straw 
we  throw  it  on  at  a  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches,  cov¬ 
ering  both  plants  and  mid¬ 
dles.  Loose  straw  can  be 
safely  put  on  to  almost  any 
depth ;  as  much  as  a  foot 
revealing  no  injury.  I  have 
tried  throwing  manure  in 
ricks  and  allowing  it  to  de¬ 
compose  during  six  months 
or  so,  but  there  are  objec-  McDONALD  BLACKBERRY, 

tions  to  this  practice.  It 
must  be  forked  over  several  times  to 


THE  RUBUVE  NEW-YORKER 


T\ 


Fig.  22. 


insure  uniform  decay,  and  it  loses  much 
of  its  bulk  and  becomes  too  solid  to 
cover  the  plants  deeply.  It  doesn't  go 
near  so  far  and  must  be  carefully  sifted 
on  the  plants.  To  fill  the  middles  with 
it  would  be  expensive. 

Elaeagnus  Longipes. — We  have  a 
specimen  of  this  shrub  about  six  or 
seven  feet  high  that  has  borne  two 
years  and  agreeably  surprised  us.  The 
bush  is  ornamental  in  its  leaf  coloring 
and  loads  itself  with  red  berries  about 
half  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  berries 
do  not  grow  in  clusters,  but  separately 
on  long  stems  and  are  really  very  good 
eating.  They  contain  only  one  small 
elongated  seed  and  their  juicy  tartish 
flavor  is  quite  attractive.  I  should  pro¬ 
nounce  them  a  distinctly  good  eating 
berry,  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  fruit 
garden  or  yard.  Last  year,  with  its  deep 
roots,  it  was  quite  independent  of  the 
drought,  and  its  berries  hung  on  in 
good  order  for  weeks  with  a  wonderful 
persistence.  With  its  heavy  regular 
fruiting  and  piquant  flavor  it  should 
have  a  commercial  value.  Birds  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fond  of  the  fruit.  As  recently 
noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  this  shrub  is  a 
valuable  sand-binder  and  wind-break  in 
Asia. 

McDonald  Blackberry. — Here  is  one 
of  that  increasingly  numerous  tribe,  a 
hybrid  blackberry-dewberry,  from  which 
it  appears  that  some  of  our  best  new 
varieties  are  to  be  recruited.  The  dew¬ 
berry,  as  a  class,  is  sweeter  and  more 
luscious  than  the  blackberry,  and  if  this 
quality  can  be  combined  with  the  erect 
ca*nes  of  the  blackberry,  we  should 
have  something  superior  to  either.  The 
McDonald  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Ram¬ 
sey  Nurseries  in  Texas  to  test,  along 
with  two  others,  known  as  Haupt  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  They  were  planted  by  them¬ 
selves,  some  distance  from  other  black¬ 
berries,  and  all  of  them  being  pistillate 
(as  I  afterwards  discovered),  the  result 
of  their  trial  was  not  decisive.  How¬ 
ever,  the  McDonald  did  so  well  even 
under  those  adverse  conditions  that  it 
proved  itself  capable  of  being  of  great 
value.  It  was  on  rich  ground  and  grew 
rampantly  into  canes  eight  and  10  feet 
long  on  a  wire  trellis.  Its  berries  were 
grown  profusely  in  dewberry  fashion 
and  closely  resembled  those  of  the  well- 
known  Lucretia.  Fig.  22  will  reveal 
their  general  appearance.  The  two 
Haupts  were  still  more  rampant  with 
canes  12  and  15  feet  long,  and  set  white 
with  a  multitude  of  blossoms.  They, 
however,  failed  to  pollenize  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  were  all  small  and  imperfect. 


acquisition  to  our  list  of  small  fruits, 
ripening  with  the  Early  Harvest  and 
much  larger.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


“Madam,  can  I  sell  you  a  vacuum- 
cleaner.”  ‘No,  sir;  we  haven't  got  any 
vacuums  in  this  house  that  need  clean¬ 
ing.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 

Guide  Free 


vGots  twice  the  resu  1  ts  — 

with  same  labor  and  fluid,  - 

Flat  or  round,  flno  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted,  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  R109c6B®rt°cnr^.,{. 


Kflj  the 
Scale 

with,  the  one  most  re¬ 
liable  remedy  against 
the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Spray  NOW  with 

BOWKER’S 

LIME-SULPHUR 


Write  for  Book  and  Price  List  to 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


You  Carft  Grow  "Scale” 

and  Fruit  on  the  Same  Tree 

When  “scale”  comes,  the  trees  stop  making  any  fruit  that’s, 
worth  while — for  their  very  life-blood  is  sucked  out,  leaving  no 
strength  for  new  wood,  leaves,  flowers  or  fruit.  Scale  lice  muL  ■' 
tiply  by  the  million;  a  dozen  in  your  trees  this  year  can  overrun  your 
whole  place  by  next  summer.  If  YOUR  orchard  is  scale-free,  spray  to 
KEEP  it  so;  inspect  the  trees  carefully,  at  any  rate,  for  very  few  orchards 
are  entirely  free  from  scale,  nowadays.  If  you  find  them  already  infested,  get  a 


Deming 


SPRAY 

PUMP 


NOW  and  go  over  the  trees  at  least  twice  before  spring.  This  will  give  you  a 
towards  controlling  the  trouble;  then  intelligent  pruning,  cultivation,  fer- 
an(^  summer  spraying  will  put  your  trees  into  good  bearing  again,  and 
KEEP  them  where  they  will  yield  every  year  and  make  money  for  you. 

Titered  Money  for  You  in  Spraying 

and  we’re  ready  to.show  how  you  can  make  the  purchase  of  a 
sprayer — the  best  investment  of  the  year.  “How  the  Old 
Orchard  Paid,”  tells  how  one  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  took; 
an  old,  run-down,  scaly  orchard  and  improved  it  by  spray¬ 
ing  and  other  intelligent  methods,  making  it  into  a  profi¬ 
table  enterprise.  The  story  is  interesting  —  and  true.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy,  with  our  latest  Catalogue — free  for  your  name. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  implement  dealer  about  Deming  Spray 
Pumps,  or  write  and  let  us  tell  you  where  they  may  be  had. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ohio 

^  Manufacturers  ol  Pumps  for  All  Uses  _ _ _ _ 

Agents  Everywhere 


Duplex  Power  Sprayer 

High-pressure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
of  gravity.  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  power 
sprayer.  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

109  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 

ever  made  in  spray-pump 

construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-lincd  cylinders,  inde¬ 
structible  ball-valveswith  removable  and  revers¬ 
ible  seats.  High-pressure,  liigh-power  engines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A  complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


$>100 


STANDARD 

Spray  Pump 


SPRAYS  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  Sprays 
whitewash  and  cattle  “dip.” 
Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack. _  Always  ready.  Made  of  brass. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  make  trouble. 
Warranted  for  Five  Years 
Write  for  special  offer  or  send 
$4.00.  Expressage  prepaid.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

942  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


LIME=SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Ffuit-Crowers 

PriM  By  M*U  With  Told 

Ju  and  Instruction*. _ S 

Agcota  Wanted  Everywhere 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondalc,  Pa. 


Spray  Trees  Now 

while  you’ve  time  to  do  a  thorough  job 
Don’t  put  off  till  busy  spring.  Use 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer 

A  miscible  oil  that  destroys  San  Josd  Scale 
and  all  other  scales.  It  spreads  on  contact 
with  the  tree,  thus  covering  every  part,  even 
those  missed  by  the  direct  spray. 

Endorsed  by  every  experiment  station  where 
tested.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  free  booklet ,  ‘‘Fall  and  Winter  Spraying.” 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

131  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRAT. 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  Leader  Sprayer 

for  up-to-date  orchard- 
ists  keeps  10  nozzles  go¬ 
ing  with  200  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  satisfactory 
of  ail  orchard  spray  rigs. 

Engine  suited  to  gener¬ 
ating  power  for  all  farm 
work.  Bucket,  Barrel, 

Mounted  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  etc.  Free 
catalogue  describes  en¬ 
tire  line.  Write  for  it. 

Also  spraying  formula, 
calendar  and  complete 
spraying  directions. 

Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  SI.,  Elmira.  N.Y. 


Our  No.  1 90  Horizontal  Barrel 
Sprayer,  solidly  built  on  ekidt,  is  shipped 
ready  for  work  in  orchard,  garden  or  field. 
Pump  outside — a'l  parts  easy  to  get  at.  No 
waste  of  time ;  no  unpleasant  work  with  the 
hands  in  the  solution  trying  to  fix  valves  or 
'  packing.  No  corrosion.  Heavy  pressure. 
Thoroughly  serviceable  and  satisfactory. 

Four  row  attachment. 

You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  its 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
,  it.  Write  us  for  special  book¬ 
lets.  Complete  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  or¬ 
chard  tools  backed  by 
76  years'  experience. 

Bateman  M’Fg  Co., 

Box,1Q2-H  Grenloch,  N.J. 


What  Sprayer?, 

Use  tho  sprayer  that  does  the  most/ 
work  most  thoroughly  at  tho  lowest  cost1 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outllt.  Cap 
aclty  4  gallons.  For  largo  sprayers— 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 

The  K.C. Brown  Co.,  ggJa  y  St. , Rochester, N.  Y. 


PRUNING  SAW 

Operates  from  ground.  No  breaking  of  limbs 
by  climbing.  No  moving  of  ladders.  No  sawing 
of  wrong  limbs.  Can  reach  topmost  branches  and 
shape  tree  better  than  by  old  methods.  Will  savo  its 
costin  one  day.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last 
for  years.  Thousands  in  nse.  Recommended  by  all  users. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  furnish  It,  writo  for  full  descriptive 
circular  and  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 


Patented 
Oct.  6th 
1908 


FRUITGROWERS’  SAW  CO..  Scottsvllle,  N.  V. 


DISTINCT 

FUNGICIDAL 

PROPERTIES 


Circular  No.  7  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  March,  1910,  speaking  of  San  Jose  scale,  says:  “Tha 
Lime-Sulfur  Wash,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  and  the  soluble  oil  sprays  are  the  most  satisfactory  remedies  for 
this  pest.  The  soluble  oil  sprays,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  are  probably  best  for  treating  the  apple,  because 
the  oil  spreads  better  on  the  downy  twigs  of  the  apple.”  “Scalecide”  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils— the 
only  one  containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties;  standing  the  test  for  the  past  six  years  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
“Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  There  are  other  reasons.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  N  will  bring  you  by  return  mail, 
free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the 
Tree-Saver.”  If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  K.  It.  Station  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kivers  on  receipt  of  the  price ;  50-gal.  bbls.,  £25.00  ;  30-gal.  bbls,  $16.00; 
10-gal.  cans,  $6.75;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  PItATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sut»- 
senbers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  l mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

That  is  a  common-sense  poultry  article  by  Mr. 
Proctor.  No  doubt  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  some 
farm  boy  to  take  one  of  tbe  newer  breeds,  study  his 
birds,  and  develop  superior  stock.  Having  done  this 
and  made  a  little  reputation  at  the  shows,  it  remains 
for  him  to  be  straight  and  he  will  have  a  clear  road 
to  fair  success.  Such  things  are  encouraging,  and 
we  like  to  print  them.  The  various  “systems”  have 
been  run  until  people  are  tired  and  shy  of  them. 
There  is  still  good  promise  in  the  poultry  business 
along  conservative  lines,  but  the  fakes  have  scared 
the  business  hen  out  of  laying  any  golden  eggs. 

* 

If  there  are  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have 
orchards  and  are  tempted  to  give  up  spraying,  we  want 
a  word  with  them.  Spray  that  temptation  with  lime- 
sulphur  or  anything  that  will  take  the  life  out  of  it. 
Do  not  under  any  circumstances  believe  that  the  scale 
is  dying  out  or  that  other  insect  pests  or  disease  have 
taken  a  vacation.  They  will  be  right  at  the  same  old 
stand.  We  confess  that  we  were  tempted  last  Winter 
and  neglected  to  spray  the  entire  orchards.  We  paid 
the  penalty  in  a  lot  of  disgraceful  looking  fruit.  Never 
again!  Do  not  let  anyone — including  yourself — induce 
you  to  give  up  spraying. 

* 

“Farmers’  Week”  is  now  a  regular  institution  at 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  a  good  insti¬ 
tution,  too.  Some  farmers  of  middle  age  seem  to  go 
the  rounds,  visiting  several  colleges  during* the  Win¬ 
ter  and  thus  hearing  a  wide  variety  of  lectures.  The 
“week”  brings  out  some  strange  contrasts,  too.  At 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  we  understand  that  among 
the  students  was  a  banker,  a  teacher  who  is  also  a 
preacher  and  with  them  a  stevedore.  This  man  helped 
load  a  big  ship  in  the  city  and  then  gave  himself  a 
Christmas  present  of  “farmers’  week.”  All  these  men 
.have  their  eye  on  a  farm — for  profit  or  for  home. 
They  got  sound  “back-to-the-land”  ideas  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  by  several  readers  to  tell  how 
practical  fruit  growers  boil  the  lime-sulphur  mixture. 
Several  people  have  given  their  methods  and  more 
will  follow.  While  it  is  possible  to  boil  the  mixture 
with  home  appliances  it  is  not  always  most  economical 
to  do  so.  Several  of  the  commercial  brands  are  stan¬ 
dard  and  well  made  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
job  of  boiling  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  Our  policy  is 
to  put  the  facts  fairly  before  our  people.  We  want 
to  save  them  money  and  worry  in  this  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  spraying,  and  we  cannot  take  the  position  that 
all  of  them  should  try  to  make  the  mixture  at  home. 
This,  like  the  theory  of  home-mixing  fertilizers,  works 

out  perfectly  with  some,  yet  is  abandoned  by  many. 

* 

Dr.  Theron  Aikin  represents  the  Twenty-fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York — embracing  Fulton,  Hamilton, 
Montgomery,  Warren  and  Saratoga  Counties.  Dr. 
Aikin  was  elected  as  an  independent  and  will  come 
up  for  re-election  this  year.  He  is  pledged  to  support 
parcels  post,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  is  really  working  for  it.  He  will  also 
stand  for  honest  butter  as  against  oleo.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  old  political  bosses  promise  to  spend 
money  freely  this  Fall  to  defeat  Dr.  Aikin.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  trot  out  an  old  political  war  horse,  and  have 
ordered  that  Dr.  Aikin  be  shelved  if  it  costs  a  fortune 
lo  put  him  away.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Aikin  will  give 
them  a  battle  that  will  make  them  spend  their  money 
to  the  full  amount  and  then  keep  them  at  home.  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  them. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 

Last  year  when  the  Collin  bill  was  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  this  year  when  efforts  are  being  made  to 
frame  a  fair  commission  sales  bill  we  are  told  that 
the  law  already  covers  this  point.  Let  us  see !  Refer¬ 
ence  is  no  doubt  made  to  the  following  New  York 
law : 

General  Business  Law.  Chap.  25.  Laws  1009.  Sect. 
397.  Sale  of  Agricultural  products  on  commission.  Any 
person  doing  business  in  this  State  as  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  or  who  receives  from  any  person  of  this  State  agri¬ 
cultural  products  or  farm  produce  raised  in  this  State  to 
sell  on  commission,  shall,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
such  goods,  send  to  the  consignor  a  statement  in  writing, 
showing  what  property  has  been  received.  When  any 
such  person  or  commission  merchant  shall  have  sold 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  such  property  received  by  him, 
he  shall,  when  requested,  immediately  render  a  true  state¬ 
ment  to  the  consignor,  showing  what  portion  of  such  con¬ 
signment  has  been  sold  and  the  price  received  therefor. 

One  would  think  that  a  10-year-old  child  would  see 
how  feeble  that  is.  Where  is  there  any  provision  for 
enforcing  it?  Supposing  it  to  be  enforced,  what  good 
would  it  do  a  shipper?  There  are  a  dozen  methods 
for  getting  around  any  such  childish  “control”  of  com¬ 
mission  men.  They  could  “sell”  the  goods  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  a  “dummy”  and  keep  inside  such  a  law. 
They  should  be  made  to  give  a  bond  and  be  prepared 
to  show  who  bought  the  goods  and  what  was  paid  for 
them.  The  hanker  who  takes  $50  of  your  cash  must 
do  that — why  not  the  man  who  takes  $50  worth  of 
your  apples  or  butter?  A  new  commission  house  bill 
is  being  prepared.  It  will  be  introduced  at  Albany  and 
pushed  hard. 

* 

That  egg-laying  contest  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  is  doing  more  than  permitting  a  com¬ 
parison  of  breeds.  The  results  may  have  some  little 
effect  upon  the  history  of  New  England.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  poultry  industry  has  gained  rapidly 
in  that  section.  It  makes  a  fine  companion  for  fruit 
growing — especially  orcharding.  People  who  go  from 
New'  York  to  Connecticut  have  been  surprised  to  find 
comparatively  few  Leghorn  hens.  The  heavier  and 
slower  American  breeds,  like  the  Wyandottes  and 
“Reds,”  are  in  great  majority,  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  better  suited  to  the  New  England  cli¬ 
mate  and  conditions.  These  heavier  breeds  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  nearer  “frost-proof” — a  needed  condition 
for  Winter  laying.  But  in  this  poultry  contest  the 
Leghorns  have  thus  far  “laid  all  around”  the  other 
breeds,  and  at  a  season  when  this  big-combed  breed  is 
supposed  to  run  dry.  This  has  been  done  in  open- 
front  houses  with  self- feeding  very  largely — just  the 
conditions  which  the  Yankees  thought  w'ould  make 
frost-proof  hens  necessary.  Of  course  this  contest  is 
not  over,  and  those  other  breeds  will  come  to  the  front 
yet,  but  without  question  the  Leghorn  hen  has  given 
them  a  surprise  party.  This  little  white-clad  bunch  of 
nerves  will  help  change  New  England  history.  The 
future  of  this  northeast  corner  of  our  country  will  be 
determined  largely  by  its  food  supply — w'hether  growm 
at  home  or  imported.  The  volume  of  this  food  history 
will  be  bound  in  feathers,  and  this  poultry  contest  will 

have  much  to  do  with  settling  the  style  of  binding. 

* 

On  page  70  is  the  story  of  a  Pennsylvania  man  who 
moves  from  home  to  stay  with  the  education  of  his 
children.  A  New  York  man  intends  to  enter  college 
with  his  son  and  take  the  course  along  with  him.  Now 
comes  a  West  Virginia  farmer  who  with  his  wife  goes 
to  the  college  town  with  five  children  who  are  to  be 
educated.  Now  let  us  think  what  this  all  means. 
Those  men  realize  that  their  children  are  all  they  have 
which  can  really  touch  the  future  in  any  hopeful  way. 
Then  again  they  know  that  solid  character  will  ever 
be  the  best  asset  in  the  child’s  life.  He  may  excel  in 
learning  or  he  may  gain  great  wealth,  but  if  either 
should  be  obtained  through  the  sacrifice  of  solid  Chris¬ 
tian  character  these  men  could  never  be  quite 
proud  of  their  boys  and  girls.  And  these  men  knew 
well  that  the  influences  at  many  of  our  large  schools 
and  colleges  are  well  calculated  to  weaken  character 
and  lead  a  country  boy  astray.  The  country  home  is 
the  place  for  the  child  to  acquire  strong  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  clean  habits,  for  in  such  a  home  his  parents 
can  control  the  influences  which  surround  the  child. 
So  these  men  will  carry  the  home  to  the  college  right 
along  with  the  child.  These  three  cases  have  come  to 
us  all  at  once.  No  doubt  there  are  many  others,  and 
who  will  say  it  is  not  a  fine  thing  for  a  farmer  of 
moderate  means?  We  can  imagine  this  man  of  mid¬ 
dle  years  in  the  class-room  with  his  boy,  going  over 
the  studies  with  him  and  entering  into  the  best  part 
of  student  life.  The  father’s  rich  experience  will  be 
poured  out  for  the  boy,  and  as  long  as  they  live  they 
will  be  companions  and  friends  in  the  best  sense. 
Here  then  is  something  to  think  about,  you  farmers 
who  have  made  a  fair  competence  and  have  hopes  for 
your  children.  You  have  no  doubt  often  said  that 
education  would  help  the  hoy  if  it  could  only  be  graft¬ 
ed  in  his  mind  to  your  experience. 


January  20. 

‘‘How  many  countries  have  been  ruined  by.  parcels 
post  ?” 

That  question  is  asked  by  a  Florida  reader.  What 
could  induce  an  intelligent  man  to  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion?  He  has  received  a  letter  from  the  “American 
League  of  Associations”  in  which  he  is  told : 

Parcels  post  is  a  live,  vital  issue.  Within  this  proposed 
legislation  lurks  a  serious  menace  to  every  village,  small 
town  and  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  such  a  law  will  reverse  the  entire  commercial 
system,  wipe  out  many  small  towns,  and  put  thousands 
of  retail  merchants  out  of  business.  The  diversion  of  the 
business  of  those  centers  of  trade  must  of  necessity  drive 
employees  and  principals  elsewhere.  Then  capital  will  he 
withdrawn,  and  banks,  churches,  and  schools  will  corre¬ 
spondingly  suffer.  Property  values  in  and  around  these 
centers  of  trade  will  decrease.  Even  the  farmer  in  whose 
name  and  for  whose  benefit  this  legislation  is  proposed  will 
be  injured  rather  than  benefited. 

In  answer  to  his  question  we  may  state  positively 
that  in  every  country  where  parcels  post  has  been 
fairly  established  country  people  and  country  towns 
have  prospered.  In  these  parcels  post  countries  the 
great  department  stores  as  we  know  them  here  are 
hardly  known.  The  country  stores  make  great  use  of 
parcels  post  in  transporting  lighter  articles  and  also 
in  selling  via  free  rural  delivery.  This  service  has 
cut  down  the  express  companies  to  fair  rates  or  sent 
their  business  to  the  fast  freight.  Parcels  post  never 
ruined  any  country;  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing 
wherever  established.  Once  in  operation  here  and  you 
could  no  more  have  it  given  up  than  you  could  any 
other  part  of  the  mail  service. 

* 

There  was  a  man  behind  the  pen  that  wrote  that 
editorial  about  Congressman  Hill  of  Connecticut  on 
page  12.  The  greatest  thing  in  Washington  is  not 
the  Capitol  Building,  the  Congressional  Library  or  the 
Washington  Monument.  It  is  the  ease  with  which  Senators 
and  Representatives  can  forget  that  they  are  sent  there  to 
represent  the  people.  In  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they 
know — every  one  of  them — that  parcels  post  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  nation.  True  representatives,  honestly  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  would 
have  given-  us  parcels  post  15  or  20  years  ago.  As  for 
Mr.  Ilill,  if  he  is  rich,  his  sensitive  nature  should  betake 
itself  to  some  Eden  where  the  wishes  of  intelligent  voters 
are  unknown.  Or  if,  like  most  of  humanity,  he  has  to 
work  for  a  living,  his  actions  would  seem  to  indicate  abili¬ 
ties  not  much  beyond  delivering  groceries. 

Pennsylvania.  .  s.  h.  madden. 

We  want  it  clearly  understood  that  we  have  no 
personal  grievance  against  Mr.  Hill.  We  chase  this 
matter  right  up  because  it  started  in  this  form,  and 
we  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  do  anything  is 
to  hang  to  the  job.  We  will  follow  up  any  other  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  same  way  if  it  seems  necessary.  We 
want  it  settled  beyond  dispute  that  we  do  not  care  a 
snap  what  party  a  man  belongs  to  when  it  comes  to  a 
purely  business  or  moral  question.  Mr.  Madden  is 
right  in  saying  that  if  our  Congressmen  had  really 
represented  the  people  we  should  have  had  parcels 
post  20  years  ago.  It  is  largely  our  own  fault  that 
they  have  held  us  from  what  belongs  fo  us,  for  we 
must  all  realize  that  we  have  lacked  the  nerve  to  use 
the  only  weapon  that  will  get  through  their  armor. 
That  is  a  little  quartette  of  letters — V-O-T-E — which 
should  sing  at  the  funeral  of  many  a  politician.  Mr. 
Hill  is  considered  a  very  able  man,  an  expert  on  the 
tariff  question  and  influential  in  Congress.  He  does 
not  own  the  State  of  Connecticut,  however,  and  if  the 
people  of  his  district  want  parcels  post  it  is  Mr.  Hill's 
business  to  get  it  for  them  if  he  can — or  get  out  of 
-the  job. 


BREVITIES. 

Never  question  the  voracity  of  a  Florida  land  boomer. 

What  can  we  raise  to  take  the  place  of  straw  as  a  bed¬ 
ding  crop? 

Reports  seem  to  show  that  the  Ben  Davis  apple  is 
really  passing.  It  is  not  being  planted  as  formerly. 

There  are  plenty  of  times  when  it  pays  to  “boost” — 
there  are  others  when  one  should  sit  square  ou  the  roost. 

Greenhouse  spinach  is  reported  from  Chicago,  this  being 
a  novelty  ;  the  quality  was  excellent,  and  it  was  sold  we!/ 
for  12  cents  a  pound. 

In  1911  this  country  produced  $96,233,528  worth  of 
gold ;  imported  $56,250,000  and  exported  $40,800,000.  The 
hay  crop  will  average  at  least  $750,000,000. 

Read  the  notes  on  waste  fertilizing  materials.  There  is 
a  good  note  this  week  about  tannery  wastes.  Thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  plant  food  may  be  lost  in  these  mate¬ 
rials.  In  some  eases  they  are  had  for  the  asking. 

According  to  newspaper  statistics  the  casualty  list  of 
this  year’s  hunting  season  in  the  United  States  was  100 
killed  and  37  injured.  Thirty  persons  killed  themselveB 
while  hunting,  most  of  them  through  dragging  a  gun 
after  them. 

What  is  said  to  he  the  largest  range  of  carnation  houses 
in  the  world  is  the  establishment  of  Poehlmann  Bros,  near 
Chicago.  Their  carnation  houses  placed  end  to  end,  would 
extend  two  miles.  This  firm  has  24  houses  full  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  roses,  including  72.000  plants,  and  39  houses 
of  Killarney  rose.  They  have  over  1.000.000  square  feet  of 
glass. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Rear  Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans,  known  to  the  American  people  as 
Fighting  Bob  Evans,  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  January  3  after  an  illness  of 
less  than  three  hours.  An  attack  of  acute 
indigestion  was  the  cause  of  death.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1846.  In  the 
Civil  War  he  served  on  the  frigate  Pow¬ 
hatan  in  the  flying  squadron  under  Admiral 
Lardner  and  in  the  East  Gulf  under  the 
same  officer.  Afterward  under  Admiral 
Porter  he  participated  in  the  desperate  as¬ 
sault  upon  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  A 
forlorn  hope  made  up  of  volunteers  from 
the  fleet  was  sent  against  the  works,  re¬ 
garded  up  to  that  time  as  impregnable.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  assaults 
of  the  war.  lie  was  promoted  by  act  of 
Congress  for  conspicuous  gallantry.  lie 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  War, 
and  also  saw  much  service  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Henry  Veeder,  counsel  for  Swift  &  Co., 
a  Government  witness  in  the  case  against 
the  10  meat  packers  indicted  for  violating 
the  Sherman  law,  in  the  course  of  his  di¬ 
rect  examination  January  3  was  confronted 
with  letters  sent  out  by  the  packers  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  shipment  and  price  of  fresh 
meat  during  periods  in  which  he  said  these 
was  no  pool  in  existence.  The  witness  ap¬ 
parently  grew  nervous  and  declined  to  deny 
the  genuineness  of  the  document.  William 
D.  Miles,  general  manager  for  the  Armour 
Packing  Company  at  Kansas  City  from  1894 
to  1902.  testified  that  the  old  packers’  pools 
were  organized  to  prevent  the  glutting  of 
the  market  with  fresh  meat,  and  that  there 
always  was  active  competition  between  the 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
witness  brought  out  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  a  “black  test  cost”  and  a  “red 
test  cost”  used  in  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
Armour  Packing  Company,  the  former  be- 
State  office  building  on  the  two  blocks  west 
of  the  Capitol.  The  message  recommends 
snch  steps  from  the  Legislature  that  will 


secure  to  the  working  population  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  effective  and  rational  compen- 
ing  used  as  the  flat  price  of  the  animal  and 
the  latter  included  freight  and  other  items 
of  expense.  The  Government  contends  that 
the  “red  test  cost”  was  secretly  used  by 
the  combination  in  the  fixing  of  the  price 
of  meat.  A  letter  showing  alleged  collusion 
between  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  in 
bidding  for  the  annual  meat  contract  of 
the  Old  Soldiers’  Home  at  Togus,  Me.,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1905,  was  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  January  S.  The  letter  was  received 
by  Jerome  II.  Pratt,  former  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  Armour  &  Co.,  dressed  meat  de¬ 
partment  and  was  signed  with  the  initials 
“F.  A.  F.”  which  Pratt  said  indicated  it 
was  written  by  Francis  A.  Fowler,  one  of 
the  defendants  in  the  case  and  head  of  the 
dressed  meat  department  of  Swift  &  Co. 
The  witness  described  in  detail  the  method 
of  making  shipments  to  branch  houses.  The 
district  and  branch  house  managers,  he 
said,  received  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
margin  price  to  be  charged  at  the  time 
shipments  were  made.  These  margins  and 
shipment  percentages,  the  witness  said, 
were  based  on  the  agreements  reached  at 
the  packers’  Tuesday  afternoon  meetings. 
The  witness  said  that  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1903  and  1907  each  member  of  the 
packers’  combination  knew  the  percentage 
of  shipments  and  profit  margins  of  every 
member.  The  information  was  sent  out  on 
slips  of  paper  each  week,  and  the  figures 
were  frequently  discussed  by  the  managers 
of  the  dressed  beef  departments  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  companies. 

Gov.  John  A.  Dix  sent  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  January  3  his  second  annual 
message,  which  is  the  longest  list  of  re¬ 
commendations  the  Legislature  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  many  years  from  a  Governor.  In 
it  the  Governor  urges  the  need  of  more 
economy  and  additional  revenues.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  where  various  State  departments 
need  changes  and  makes  drastic  requests 
for  new  legislation.  Some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  he  offers  are  the  making  of 
vote  buying  a  felony,  the  repeal  of  the 


Frawley  boxing  lawt  provision  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  bakeries,  good  roads,  and  a  new 
sation  law.  He  commends  the  laboring 
hours  of  women  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  thinks  nine  hours  a  day 
is  all  women  should  work.  The  bakeries 
in  New  York  City  should  be  more  ade¬ 
quately  inspected,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
asks  that  a  force  of  inspectors  be  provided. 

In  papers  filed  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Jan¬ 
uary  4.  in  suits  against  Charles  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  alias  “Doc”  Boggs,  L.  II.  Taylor  al¬ 
leges  he  was  fleeced  out  of  $15,000  by  Dun¬ 
can  and  Clay  Wilson  in  a  mine  purchase. 
Taylor  is  a  mining  engineer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Duncan  and  Wilson  have  already 
been  indicted  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  al¬ 
leged  swindle.  Taylor  is  suing  to  obtain 
as  damages  the  farm  which  Duncan  owns 
at  Somerville.  The  story  told  by  Taylor  is 
that  Wilson  first  interested  him  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  mine  in  the  West.  Wilson,  Tay¬ 
lor  says,  explained  that  he  owned  a  mine 
which  had  been  paying  well,  but  of  which 
the  rich  vein  was  found  to  lead  over  to  an 
adjoining  claim.  The  game  was  to  buy  the 
adjoining  claim  before  the  owner  was 
aware  of  its  value.  After  much  dickering 
Taylor  says  he  fell  for  the  swindle. 

The  famous  Trappist  monastery  at  St. 
Norbert,  Manitoba,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
January  4.  Sixty  monks  who  never  speak 
and  who  live  entirely  on  vegetables  are 
homeless  as  a  result.  The  loss  is  $100,000. 

For  failing  to  run  passenger  trains  on 
time  and  for  not  providing  extra  trains 
when  belated  trains  failed  to  make  con¬ 
nections  the  railroads  of  Texas  are  asked 
to  pay  nearly  $2,000,000  in  penalties.  Suits 
are  being  instituted  by  the  Attorney-General 
at  the  instigation  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  which  furnishes  the  evdence. 
While  20  roads  are  involved,  the  Ilarriman 
lines  are  the  heaviest  sufferers,  because  of 
the  shopmen’s  strike,  which,  it  is  charged, 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  delay  to 
traffic, 

A  telephone  installed  in  obedience  to  the 


requirements  of  a  law  enacted  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  played  an  in 
portant  part  in  saving  the  lives  of  two 
shot  firers  in  Mine  No.  7  of  the  Girard 
Coal  Company  at  Radley,  Pa.,  January  3. 
A  message  to  the  top  of  the  mine  from 
J.  W.  Iveeran  and  W.  M.  Martin,  firers. 
announed  that  they  were  in  a  ertain  part 
of  the  mine  at  work.  A  short  time  later 
men  on  top  heard  an  explosion  and  knew 
that  the  shot  firers  either  had  been  killed 
or  were  in  a  dangerous  situation.  J.  E. 
Richardson,  foreman  of  the  mine,  immedi¬ 
ately  organized  a  rescue  party  of  seven 
men  and  went  down.  It  took  the  rescuers 
an  hour  and  fifty  minutes  to  find  the  firers, 
who  were  1.600  feet  back  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  Both  firers  were  unconscious. 
They  were  taken  to  the  top  and  finally  re¬ 
vived. 

January  4  earthquake  shocks  were  felt 
at  Reno.  Nev..  Alvord.  Fresno,  and  other 
places  in  California,  and  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

Fire  wiped  out  an  entire  block  in  the 
wholesale  district  of  Columbia,  S.  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $450,000, 
ft  was  the  most  disastrous  conflagration 
there  since  the  torch  was  applied  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Starting  in 
tin*  repair  department  of  the  Gibbes  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  probably  from  an  over¬ 
heated  boiler,  the  flames  were  driven  by  a 
stiff  wind  to  adjacent  structures.  The 
building  occupied  by  the  Gibbes  company 
and  four  other  concerns  were  destroyed, 
together  with  three  houses  and  several 
stables. 

January  5  was  the  coldest  day  in  Ne¬ 
braska  for  seven  years.  The  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  State  was  28  below  zero, 
and  some  cases  were  reported  where  trains 
froze  to  the  tracks,  and  were  only  started 
with  difficulty.  January  6  it  was  3.2  below 
zero  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  and  zero  at 
New  York  City,  much  distress  resulting.  In 
addition  to  charitable  lodging  houses,  sev¬ 
eral  chapels  and  hurches  sheltered  home¬ 
less  persons. 
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contains 

practical  talks  on  the  care,  __ 

adjustment  and  use  of  modem  farm' 
implements.  Every  farmer  should  get 
this  book  and  keep  it. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Corn  and  Cotton  Plant- 
era,  Disc  Harrows  and  Hay  Loaders 

No.  9  Edge-drop  Planters,  Model  B  Disc 
Harrow — single  and  double — are  the  world’s 
best  sellers.  Gold  medal  winners  at  every 
exposition.  Get  Quality  and  service — John 

Deere  Dealers  Giue  Both . 
j-a,-  w  Tell  us  what  tool 

*1 1 about;  then  ask 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  III. ,  ; 


All  Sizes 
from  \Vz 
to  36 
H.P. 


Write  for  Our  Big 
Engine  Catalog 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  who  ia 
interested  in  Gasoline  Engines  to  have  a  copy  of 
our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  gasoline  engines— their  design — construc¬ 
tion— care  and  operation. 

Tells  you  and  shows  you  in  a  clear,  concise, 
easy  -  to  -  understand  manner  all  about  our 
complete  line  of  high  grade  Stationary  Engines. 

Big  —  powerful— smooth-running  engines  for 
doing  the  big  jobs.  Medium  sized  engines  for 
big  variety  of  work.  Small — perfect  running — 
medium  light-weight  engines  for  pumping  water 
and  running  all  of  the  small  machines  around 
the  place. 

Material.  Workmanship  and 
Power  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  Gasoline  Engines 
for  years — we  know  the  business — we  have  a  big 
factory — the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and  the 
experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  sell  for  the  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

And  stand  back  of  with  a  guarantee  that  means 
absolute  protection  to  our  customers. 

Valuable  Help  in  Selecting  Your  Engine 

For  the  benefit  of  our  customers  we  maintain  a 
department  of  special  service— don’t  hesitate 
to  write  us  at  any  time — we  can  give  you  some 
mighty  valuable  help  in  selecting  the  right  power 
for  your  needs. 

Don't  forget  the  big  catalog— write  for  it  today 
—no  matter  if  you  are  not  going  to  got  an  engine 
for  6  months — you’ll  find  the  the  catalog  to  con¬ 
tain  information  worth  keeping. 

Ask  about  30  Day  Trial  Oiler. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,  184  U.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

(10%  Oversize) 

1911  Sales — 409,000  Tires 


Please  stop  and  consider — you  men 
who  use  tires. 

Note  how  motorists  are  coming  to 
this  patented  type. 

Last  year’s  output  would  com¬ 
pletely  equip  102,000  cars. 

Goodyear  No- Rim -Cut  tires  have 
come  to  outsell  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

Yet  the  sale  is  only  beginning.  In 
two  years  the  demand  has  multiplied 
six  times  over. 


This  year,  127  leading  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  for  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

That’s  the  result  of  experience. 

Men  have  proved  that  these  tires 
cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Men  want  oversize  tires— men  want 
tires  that  can’t  rim-cut— when  they 
cost  no  extra  price. 

So,  as  fast  as  men  learn  the  facts, 
they  insist  on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Tire  Bills  Cut  in  Two 


These  are  the  facts  we  ask  you 
t>o  consider. 

The  old-type  tire — the  hooked 
base  tire — rim-cuts  when  partly 
deflated. 

Such  a  tire,  if  punctured,  may 
be  wrecked  in  a  moment — ruined 
beyond  repair. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent 
of  all  ruined  clincher  tires  have 
been  rim-cut. 

\ 

No -Rim -Cut  tires  save  that 
wreck  and  that  worry.  They 
make  rim-cutting  entirely  impos¬ 
sible. 

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10 
per  cent  oversize. 

That  means  more  air — more 
carrying  capac¬ 
ity.  It  avoids 
the  blow  -  outs 
due  to  overload¬ 
ing. 

Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions, 

10  per cent  over¬ 
size  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Our  average 


oversize,  measured  by  cubic  ca¬ 
pacity,  is  much  over  10  per  cent. 
A  recent  comparison  with  five 
other  makes  showed  it  16.7  per 
cent. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under 
average  conditions  cut  tire  bills 
in  two. 

No  Extra  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  stand¬ 
ard  tires.  Now  they  cost  no 
extra  price. 

So  these  features  are  free.  The 
saving  is  clear. 

Do  you  wonder  that  tens  of 


thousands  of  users  insist  on  these 
patented  tires? 

The  Final  Tire 

We  have  spent  13  years  in 
making  automobile  tires. 

After  13  years  of  constant  im¬ 
provement,  we  have  brought 
these  tires  close  to  perfection. 
It  will  never  be  possible,  in 
our  estimation,  to  make  a  better 
tire. 

These  perfect  tires— made  so 
they  can’t  rim-cut,  made  over¬ 
size —  are  the  tires  which  we 
offer  you. 

Consider  these  facts  and  judge 
for  yourself  if  it 
pays  men  to  in¬ 
sist  on  them. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  new  Tire 
Book  is  ready. 
It  is  filled  with 
facts  which  mo¬ 
tor  car  owners 
should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail 
it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

COURAGE. 

She  has  no  need  of  sword  or  spear. 

She  shelters  in  no  guarded  place, 

She  watches  danger  drawing  near, 

And  fronts  it  with  a  smiling  face. 

Not  hers  the  dull,  unseeing  eye, 

Blind  fury,  and  the  lust  of  blood, 

Across  her  soul  no  tempests  fly, 

No  passions  surge,  in  angry  flood. 

But  clear  as  that  great  dome  above 
Which  frames  the  sun  and  hides  the  star, 

And  quiet  as  the  words  of  Love 
The  motions  of  her  spirit  arc. 

And  ever  following  in  her  train 

Come  two  glad  figures  fair  as  she, 

One  with  his  foot  on  vanquished  pain, 
And  one  the  foe  of  tyranny 

Where’er  the  sons  of  men  are  found. 

And  hearts  aspire  and  deeds  are  done, 

There  Courage  walks  on  holy  ground 
With  Joy  attained  and  Freedom  won. 

— London  Spectator. 


cup  young  carrots,  one-fourth  Cup  cab¬ 
bage  (or  small  cabbage  leaves),  one- 
fourth  cup  turnips,  one-fourth  cup  cel¬ 
ery  (or  celery  tops  or  small  plants), 
one  small  onion.  Put  these  ingredients 
into  a  hot  frying  pan  with  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  let  it  fry 
slowly  for  five  minutes  until  delicately 
browned.  Add  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  remove 
to  a  granite  stewpan  and  cook  20  min¬ 
utes.  Then  add  one-half  cup  of  sliced 
potatoes,  one  teaspoonful  chopped  pars¬ 
ley,  one-half  cup  of  tomatoes  or  tomato 
juice.  Boil  one-half  hour  longer,  strain 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  more  salt  if  desired.  If  too 
thick  add  more  water.  This  can  be 
varied  by  the  omission  of  some  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  tomatoes  or  carrots,  and 
the  substitution  of  others,  such  as  voung 
peas,  beets  or  scraped  corn.  If  peas  or 
corn  are  used  a  cup  of  cream  or  milk 
is  a  pleasant  addition. 


done,  30  minutes.  Mash  potatoes,  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  and  the  liquid  in  which 
potatoes  were  boiled  (strained).  When 
lukewarm  add  one  yeast  cake  and  put  in 
a  warm  place  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  will  be  very  light  and  should  be 
put  in  a  covered  butter  crock  down 
cellar.  Use  one-half  cup  for  four  to  six 
loaves  of  bread,  using  same  as  dry  yeast. 

ADA  E.  R.  HELM. 


Stitched  Scotch  cheviot  hats  of  Scot-  The  Pa'r  swindlers  who  appear  at 
tish  clan  tartans  come  to  this  country  a  farmhouse  where  an  alleged  clergy- 
from  famous  English  hatters;  they  are  man  ^ias  unexpectedly  arrived,  go 
intended  for  country  and  golf  wear,  through  a  fake  marriage  ceremony,  and 
They  are  finished  with  a  silk  cord  and  if  induce  the  farmer  to  sign,  as  witness, 
desired,  a  little  tuft  of  game  bird  feath-  a  marriage  certificate  which  afterwards 
ers.  Men’s  caps  are  made  of  similar  turns  up  as  a  promissory  note,  appear 
plaids.  The  hats  cost  $5,  the  caps  $3,  to  be  working  the  city  during  the  cold 
and  some  of  the  tartans  are  wonderfully  weather.  The  police  of  Greater  New 
gorgeous,  but  such  headgear  is  very  York  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 


practical,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  coun¬ 
try  where  bad  weather  is  no  excuse  for 
staying  indoors. 


from  clergymen  who  have  received 
worthless  checks  as  marriage  fees  from 
a  pair  of  agreeable  young  people.  They 
*  are  always  in  a  great  hurry,  and  give 

Wellesley  College  will,  we  are  told,  usually  a  $20  check,  for  which  the 
add  a  course  in  horticulture  and  land-  clergyman  returns  $10  change  in  real 
scape  gardening  to  its  department  of  money.  The  check,  of  course,  proves 
botany.  Ibis  is  not  to  train  young  worthless.  While  we  sympathize  with 
women  as  professional  gardeners,  but  to  the  clergyman  over  his  loss,  which  in 
stimulate  their  interest  in  outdoor  life  most  cases  he  can  ill  afford,  it  may  be  of 
and  the  care  of  plants.  It  cannot  fail  benefit  in  reminding  him  of  the  dangers 
to  make  the  students  happier  and  more  of  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  marriage, 
useful  in  their  home  surroundings.  Of  Ministers  who  do  not  perform  marriages 
all  innocent  and  helpful  hobbies,  we  be-  unless  the  contracting  parties  are  proper- 
lieve  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  ly  vouched  for  by  friends  or  relatives, 
quite  so  enduring  as  the  love  of  a  gar-  or  their  respectability  indorsed  by  the 
den,  nor  can  any  other  pastime  put  us  so  reverential  observance  of  church  ordi- 


nearly  in  tune  with  the  Infinite. 

* 

Wadded  Japanese  silk  vests  are  cold- 
weather  comforts;  they  are  white  or 
black,  and  cost  from  $1.65  to  $3.50.  The 
cheaper  ones  are  sleeveless,  the  higher- 
priced  with  long  sleeves.  They  are  very 
soft  and  light,  very  warm,  and  much 
nicer  than  the  chamois  vest,  which  over¬ 
heats  by  its  texture  in  a  way  the  wadded 
silk  does  not.  Many  of  the  big  com¬ 
fortable  looking  coats  so  fashionable  now 
are  not  really  as  warm  as  they  look,  for 
the  wind  blows  up  the  big  sleeves  and 
through  the  loosely-woven  fabric,  and  a 
vest  or  sweater  is  necessary  under  them 
in  very  cold  weather. 

* 

Among  new  Summer  dress  materials 
are  Cossack  crashes  with  borders  of  filet 
work,  embroidery  and  fringe.  The 
square-meshed  filet  work  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  unusual  as  a  border  for  trim¬ 
ming,  while  the  embroidery  looks  like 
old-fashioned  darned  work.  These 
fabrics  come  in  white,  natural  linen  and 
a  variety  of  colors ;  they  are  52  inches 
wide,  and  cost  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  yard. 
Cotton  ratine  is  another  unusual  fabric, 
which  at  first  sight  suggests  Turkish 
toweling,  though  its  close  little  loops 
are  really  very  different.  Some  of  the 
French  crepes  have  ratine  borders  flow¬ 
ered  or  figured ;  it  looks  as  though  bor¬ 
dered  materials  were  to  have  a  great 
vogue.  Marquisettes  and  voiles  have 
gorgeous  oriental  borders,  which  are 
called  durbar  colors ;  some  of  them 

show  filet  effects  also. 

* 

A  new  vegetable  soup  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Magazine.  It  is  especially  good 
when  the  Summer  vegetables  are  com¬ 
ing  in,  but  is  excellent  in  Winter  also.  It 
is  made  by  grinding,  coarsely,  one-fourth 


nances  not  only  avoid  this  swindling  tra¬ 
vesty  on  matrimony,  but  also  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  misery  following 
many  a  foolish  and  ill-assorted  mar¬ 
riage. 


Old-fashioned  Yeast. 

On  page  1220  M.  S.  C.  asks  for  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  old-fashioned  yeast.  Here  is 
one  my  mother  used  40  years  ago :  One- 
half  pint  yellow  corn  roasted  to  a  light 
brown;  one  pint  hops,  loose  measure; 
five  potatoes,  medium  size;  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  salt;  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar. 
Put  the  corn,  hops  and  potatoes  in  a 
kettle  with  two  quarts  of  water,  boil 
thoroughly  and  strain  through  a  colan¬ 
der,  then  add  the  salt  and  sugar.  This 
will  make  two  quarts  and  will  keep 
through  the  Summer.  mrs.  h.  b.  j. 

Take  six  good-sized  potatoes  and 
grate ;  pour  boiling  water  on  them, 
making  as  thick  as  starch.  Scald  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  hops,  pour  on  the  hop  water,  and 
let  boil  15  minutes;  add  one-half  cup 
salt,  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger.  Set  to  cool ;  when 
cool  enough  add  one  cup  of  yeast  and  set 
to  raise.  j.  c.  m. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  hops,  let 
stand  on  stove  for  one-half  hour,  or 
more.  Strain ;  replace  pan  on  stove,  and 
thicken  with  fine  cornmeal  to  which  is 
added  one  tablespoonful  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  ginger.  Stir  while  on  stove. 
When  removed  and  cool  enough,  mix  in 
some  good  yeast,  well  dissolved,  with 
more  meal.  Let  stand  over  night  to  rise ; 
cut  in  cakes  next  morning.  Dry  quickly 
as  possible.  s.  N. 

Pare  six  medium-sized  potatoes,  wash 
and  put  in  kettle  just  enough  water  to 
cover;  add  two  large  handfuls  of  hops 
and  boil  all  together  until  potatoes  are 


Expedients  in  Millinery. 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  making  old  dresses  into  new  ones. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  what  success  I  have 
had  this  Fall  making  new  hats  out  of 
old  ones.  Most  everv  one  has  catalogs 
from  department  stores,  or  newspapers 
with  pictures  of  hats  in  them.  I  de¬ 
cided  on  a  small  hat ;  I  did  not  have 
trimming  for  a  large  one.  I  found  what 
I  wished  in  a  daily  paper,  a  turban.  I 
took  a  frame  I  had  and  cut  it  down,  I 
made  the  crown  high  and  covered  it 
with  green  braid.  The  brim  I  covered 
with  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
silk  folds,  with  large  loop  on  left  side 
fastened  with  a  gold  pin ;  it  was  be¬ 
coming.  I  made  a  hat  for  my  sister  out 
of  an  old  muff.  I  took  an  old  frame ; 
made  it  larger,  covered  it  with  muslin, 
then  sewed  the  fur  on ;  trimmed  with  a 
band  of  blue  ribbon,  with  bow  in  back; 
cost,  25  cents.  For  another  girl  I  took 
a  red  felt  hat,  cut  off  the  crown,  turned 
the  brim  over,  put  wire  in  to  make  the 
crown  three  inches  higher,  covered  the 
wire  with  muslin  and  trimmed  it  with 
folds  of  red  velvet,  from  an  old  waist, 
a  black  wing  and  velvet  rosette.  Old 
silk  or  velvet  waists  make  nice  hats. 

Now  if  some  one  could  tell  how  to 
make  new  shoes  out  of  old  ones  I  should 
be  glad.  h.  s. 


You  Can  See  and  Try  This 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Before  You  Buy  It 

We  know  the  EASY  Cleaner  is  right,  but 
we  want  to  convince  you  before  we  ask 
you  to  buy  it.  That  is  why  we  send  it  at 
our  expense  for  10  Days’  Trial  Free. 

EASY 

Costs  You  2/g  Less 

It  is  thegreatest  machinefor 
the  money  on  the  market. 
Try  it  at  our  expense. 

Write  today  to 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 
R.  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Price 

$16.00 

East  of  Rocky 
Mts.  Express 
Prepaid. 


Egg  Lemonade. — This  lemonade  was  a 
conundrum  to  the  uninitiated.  It  was 
of  a  deeper  amber  color  than  ordinary 
lemonade  and  of  a  richer  flavor,  but  in 
what  it  differed  no  one  could  guess.  The 
secret  was  that  it  contained  a  raw  egg 
beaten  until  light  as  a  feather.  First 
the  egg  was  beaten,  then  one-half  cup 
sugar  added,  and  the  mixture  beaten 
again.  The  juice  and  a  bit  of  the  rind 
of  the  lemon  and  two  tumblers  of 
water,  ice  cold,  were  then  added  and  all 
stirred  together  thoroughly  and  served 
immediately.  The  light,  foamy  bever¬ 
age  was  always  called  for  at  our  camp 
when  the  campers  returned  tired  and 
hungry  from  field  work  or  fishing,  and 
we  found  it  a  delightfully  refreshing 
“pick-me-up.” 


SEE  THIS 

VACUUM 
CLEANER 

Booklet  Free 

Its  strong  suc¬ 
tion  cleans  car¬ 
pets  like  now 
without  taking 
them  up.  Easy 
to  use.  Will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Agents 

Wanted 

Money  quickly  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today. 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  CO. 

218  Masonic  Temple,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

(in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  191a  bicy¬ 
cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  C  1  Ft  tf07 
1912  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

11910  &  1911  Models  C7  r.  fffO 
,  al  I  of  best  makes....  V  / 

IOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,  An  , 

{good  as  new .  . pJ  tO  «J?o 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
Jwe  Ship  on  Approval  without  c 

[cent  deposit*  pay  tae  freight ,  and  allow 

;iO  DAY’S  FREE  TRIAL. 

,  ,  .  TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps 

sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  ail  makes  of  bicycles  a: 
ia/f  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.  Write  >iow. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 


PROFITABLE  TRUCKING 


Raising  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
From  the  Peanut  Fields  of  VIRGINIA 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  FLORIDA 

The  6  Sou.  States  traversed  by  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
offersspecial  inducements.  Landcheap.  Ideal 
climate,  water  plentiful.  Quick  transporta¬ 
tion  to  big  markets.  In  Land  o(  Manatee  on 
West  Coast  of  Florida,  raise  2  to  3  crops  a 
year — net  $500  to  $1000  per  acre. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt, 

Seaboard  Air  Line.  Railway, 

Suite  GOB  Norfolk,  Va. 


On  th.e  Farm 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser 


is  of  greatest  value.  Besides  its 
many  household  uses,  it  is  just  the 
thing  for  cleaning  and  scouring 
milk  pails,  the  cream  separator, 
the  churn  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy.  Makes 
everything  clean,  sweet,  sanitary. 

Many  uses  and 
full  directions  on  large 
Sifter-Can  i  0c 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

IV hen -  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  in  No.  7223  the 
new  blouse  with  sleeves  set  in  large  arm¬ 
holes.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from 
36  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  3  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  Y  yard  27  for  the  trim¬ 
ming,  1  Y%  yards  18  inches  wide  for  the 
chemisette  and  under-sleeves.  The  over 
blouse  made  with  big  tapering  revers  is  a 
new  one.  No.  7230  is  cut  in  sizes  from 
'34  to  42  inch  bust  measure.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  1  Vi  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  with  Ya  yard 
21  or  27  for  revers  and  cuffs  and  Ya 


yard  of  lace  for  neck  frill.  The  bath 
robe,  No.  7231,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  For  the  me¬ 
dium  size  will  be  required  6Y  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  Ya  yard  27  for  the  trim¬ 
ming.  The  skirt  without  a  seam  at  the 
back  and  overlapped  at  the  sides,  No. 
7224,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  from  14  to 
18  years  of  age.  For  the  16  year  size  will 
be  required  4*4  yards  27  inches  wide. 
The  skirt  with  side  seams  only,  No. 
7232,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  from  14 
to  18  years  of  age.  For  the  16-year 
size  will  be  required  2*4  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  yard  of  any  width  for  the 
panels,  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  2 
yards ;  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Frost  Cure  For  Roaches. 

In  the  December  23  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  C.  B.  asks  for  information  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  cockroaches  and  water 
bugs.  Years  ago  we  were  badly  overrun 
with  them  in  that  part  of  the  house 
where  the  sinks,  etc.,  were,  so  one  cold 
windy  night  when  the  thermometer  was 
getting  down  towards  zero,  we  removed 
those  things  that  would  be  hurt  by  frost, 
being  careful  to  run  water  out  of  all 
pipes,  water  backs  to  stove,  etc.,  then 
opened  all  of  the  windows,  doors  and 
look  the  pipe  out  where  it  goes  into 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  let  a  lot  of  cold 
air  in,  and  then  left  them,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  there  has  been  no  roach  or 
water  bug  here.  j.  r.  t. 


Another  Dumb  Waiter. 

T.  O.,  page  1100,  asks  for  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  in  kitchen.  I  built  my  house  20 
years  ago  and  planned  it  for  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  to  be  placed  between  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  The  foundation  of 
my  house  is  brick,  and  in  laying  them  up 
!  had  the  box  for  the  waiter  laid  up 
with  brick  in  the  cellar,  as  there  is  a 
partition  wall  in  the  cellar  at  this  place. 

had  it  left  open  on  one  side  only. 
Then  inside  the  brick  wall  box  and  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  I  set  matched 
pine  lumber  on  end  against  the  brick 
in  cellar,  making  10  inches  wide  above 
cellar  to  form  boxes  for  sash  weights, 
with  two  grooves  on  the  inside  on  each 


side  for  stops  1x^4  inch  to  hold'  waiter 
steady  and  to  place.  The  waiter  I  made 
of  one-inch  dry  walnut  lumber,  IS  inches 
deep  and  30  inches  long,  from  out  to  out, 
with  three  shelves  one  foot  apart,  and 
two  grooves  on  each  outside  to  match 
the  grooves  in  the  side  pieces.  I  dressed 
out  stops,  set  the  waiter  on  cellar  floor, 
shoved  stops  down  the  grooves  and 
fastened  them.  Then  with  four  sash 
weights  and  cord,  with  staples  in  each 
corner  of  waiter,  I  hung  it  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  weights  just  balancing  the  waiter. 
Then  in  center  of  top  shelf  of  waiter  I 
put  a  staple  and  attached  a  one-half  inch 
plaited  cotton  rope  up  to  the  ceiling  over 
a  pulley,  then  over  another  pulley  at  the 
side,  so  the  rope  would  go  straight  down 
in  weight  box  to  roller  with  a  crank 
and  ratchet  wheel  with  a  catch  in  the 
kitchen  side.  By  doing  this  all  extra 
weights  can  be  done  away  with.  To  bal¬ 
ance  load  on  waiter,  simply  throw  off 
latch,  let  the  waiter  down,  then  throw 
on  latch  and  it  holds  waiter  wherever 
you  want  it.  This  is  much  handier  than 
having  extra  weights  to  put  off  and  on 
to  balance  the  load ;  any  child  can  work 
it.  I  have  double  doors  on  each  side  of 
waiter  that  open  in  kitchen  and  dining 
room;  bottom  of  doors  just  as  high  as 
a  table  and  40  inches  high.  Above  the 
doors  is  a  closet  with  double  doors  on 
kitchen  side.  This  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  waiter  I  have  ever  seen,  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  have  any  kind  of 
power. 

This  waiter  has  space  enough  to  carry 
all.  the  milk  and  eatables  one  wishes  to 
take  to  the  cellar.  In  bringing  up  the 
load  simply  turn  the  crank  and  you  can 
stop,  as  the  shelf  is  even  with  the  table 
or  bottom  of  doors,  then  up  another 
shelf,  and  so  on;  and  there  is  no  stoop¬ 
ing  or  lifting  or  catches  to  work  with 
foot  at  floor  to  hold  the  waiter ;  no 
screen  doors  to  open  and  shut  on  waiter. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  screen  over 
the  open  side  in  cellar,  it  can  be  hung 
to  the  side  of  box,  not  on  waiter.  The 
dimensions  given  by  T.  O.,  20x42  and 
five  feet  deep,  would  be  very  heavy  and 
cumbersome  for  a  woman  to  work.  This 
can  be  put  anywhere,  whether  there  is 
a  wall  under  the  partition  or  not ;  simply 
case  it  up  with  lumber.  We  have  used 
ours  for  20  years,  and  would  not  do 
without  it,  or  exchange  it  for  any  other 
I  ever  saw,  where  it  has  to  be  worked 
without  power.  s.  T. 


Bread  and  Biscuits. 

Quick  Tea  Cakes. — Break  one  egg 
into  a  coffee  cup  and  fill  the  cup  with 
sweet  cream.  Put  one  coffee  cupful  of 
sugar  into  the  mixing  bowl,  add  the  egg 
and  cream  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
dough  that  drops  easily  from  the  spoon. 
One  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  should  be  sifted  three  times  with 
the  flour,  and  the  whole  mass  beaten  five 
minutes.  Bake  in  buttered  gem  pans. 

Yeast  Buns. — Scald  one  pint  of  milk; 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and 
when  lukewarm  add  half  a  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  sufficient  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough ;  knead  lightly,  stand 
aside  over  night  or  for  several  hours. 
When  very  light,  pinch  off  little  bits, 
form  into  buns,  stand  them  in  a  baking 
pan  where  they  cannot  touch  each  other, 
and  when  very  light  put  them  into  a 
quick  oven  for  15  minutes.  After  they 
have  been  in  the  oven  for  10  minutes, 
brush  with  a  mixture  of  white  of  egg 
and  sugar  and  milk  beaten  together. 
Put  them  back  until  they  are  of  a 
golden-brown  color. 

Swedish  Rolls.— Scald  two  cups  of 
milk  and  add  to  it  three  tablespoons  of 
butter  and  same  amount  of  sugar  and 
one  teaspoon  of  salt.  Allow  it  to  cool 
till  it  is  lukewarm.  Add  one  cake  of 
compressed  yeast,  which  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  tablespoons  of  water  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  drop  batter — 
which  will  be  about  three  cups.  Beat 
thoroughly,  and  lastly  add  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten.  Cover  mixture 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  raise.  When 
it  has  doubled  its  bulk  toss  on  a  floured 
board  and  roll  to  one  inch  thickness. 
Brush  with  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  a  layer  of  English  currants. 
Roll  into  a  cylinder  and  cut  in  inch 
slices.  Set  to  raise  and  when  light  bake 
20  minutes.  This  will  require  about 
three  hours.  The  rolls  may  be  set  the 
night  before,  using  one-quarter  yeast 
cake  instead  of  an  entire  cake. 


Josef  Hofmann  Is  Now 
Acknowledged  the  Greatest 
Pianist  in  the  World 

In  that  opinion  practically  all  the 
leading  musical  critics  now  agree.  It 
was  this  belief  in  Mr.  Hofmann’s  powers 
and  musical  knowledge  that  led  the 
Editor  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
five  years  ago,  to  ask  the  great  pianist 
to  join  the  magazine’s  editorial  staff  and 
conduct  a  monthly  department  in  which  he 
would  answer  the  questions  of  piano  students. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Hofmann  has  done 
this,  and  is  doing  it  now.  He  has  answered 
hundreds  of  questions  during  that  time,  plac¬ 
ing  his  unquestioned  knowledge  of  the  piano 
at  the  free  disposal  of  every  piano  student. 

So  that  no  matter  in  how  small  a  com¬ 
munity  a  girl  who  loves  her  piano  may  live 
or  how  far  removed  from  a  musical  center  she 
may  be,  the  free  advice  of  the  greatest  of  liv¬ 
ing  pianists  is  at  her  disposal.  Read  his 
department,  for  example,  in  the  February 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  a  Copy 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


. . —  - 

Is  College 

Worthwhile  for  Girls? 

A  college  woman  asked  4  questions  of 
hundreds  of  college  women  who  rep¬ 
resent  all  ages,  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  classes,  most  occupations,  62 
institutions  where  women  study,  and  60 
years  of  college  education  in  America. 


The  questions  were : 

How  did  college  affect  your  health  ? 

How  has  your  college  education  helped 
you  ? 


How  did  your  college  education  fail  to 
help  you  ? 

In  what  way  could  the  girls’  college  be 
bettered  ? 


Perhaps  this  is  the  most  careful  and  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  as  to  the  absolute  value  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  by  the  only  women  qualified  to 
speak  —  the  women  who  tried  it. 


The  results  of  these  months  of  work  are  now 
being  given  in  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
One  of  the  articles  is  in  the  February  number. 


For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SELECTING  THE  DAIRY  BULL. 

Best  Half  of  the  Herd. 

Part  IV. 

I  began  my  herd  with  a  number  of 
cross-bred  Island  and  St.  Lamberts.  I 
got  them  more  cheaply  than  I  could 
have  purchased  pure  Island  stock,  and 
half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread. 
In  eight  years  I  have  in  many  cases 
bred  the  St.  Lambert  out,  arriving  at 
a  pure  Island  type,  and  a  restored  milk¬ 
ing  quality.  Three  generations  will  do 
it  if  the  successive  sires  are  line  bred. 
From  the  first  I  worked  with  pedigree, 
and  I  was  already  well  pleased  with  the 
udders  of  my  herd  when  I  saw  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Owl’s  Model  Fox.  A  glance 
told  me  that  it  contained  exactly  whaf  I 
had  been  longing  for.  I  went  to  see  his 
breeder’s  herd.  It  was  related  to  mine 
through  the  blood  of  Alexis,  but  I  was 
amazed  at  the  larger  bodies,  wider  hips, 
general  development  of  size  and  shape. 
I  decided  at  a  glance  that  this  herd  had 
been  developed  to  the  type  I  desired,  that 
it  would  nick  with  mine,  because  of  the 
same  blood  lines,  and  that  in  individual 
and  pedigree  I  had  found  my  ideal  bull, 
before  I  saw  him  at  all.  I  hardly  saw 
the  bull  as  a  fact.  I  spent  all  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  looking  at  his  dam,  the 
Owl’s  Lassie.  I  banked  on  her  and  have 
not  been  disappointed.  But  Owl’s  Model 
Fox  has  never  given  me  one  daughter 
that  perfectly  reproduces  her.  He  has 
uniformly  reproduced  from  his  sire’s  for¬ 
bears — where  the  type  is  at  all  pure.  My 
auburns  were  a  complete  surprise.  I 
have  three  granddaughters  of  El  Do¬ 
rado,  one  a  granddaughter  of  Forfar¬ 
shire,  one  Owl’s  own  granddaughter  as 
well  as  daughter,  and  one  an  atavic  hy¬ 
brid.  They  are  the  type  I  have  coveted 
for  years,  and  it  is  a  pure  type — heads, 
shoulders,  hips,  teats  and  barrel  match. 
As  might  be  expected  they  are  unusually 
vigorous,  much  more  so  than  the  calves 
where  the  dams  ruled  completely.  In 
the  course  of  time  every  breeder  will 
come  on  such  a  delightful  surprise.  Na¬ 
ture  opens  the  door  to  a  success,  and 
here  comes  the  moment  of  victory.  You 
cherish  your  perfected  type,  follow  na¬ 
ture’s  lead  in  breeding  to  it,  go  carefully 
and  as  scientifically  as  you  can,  and  de¬ 
velop  your  own  line. 

Almost  all  bulls  sire  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  form  and  color,  blending 
them  with  the  different  female  heredities 
of  the  herd,  apparently  by  chance.  In 
breeding  up  and  to  a  type  some  things 
come  to  be  almost  certainties.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  alter  completely 
the  type  of  the  udder  than  it  is  the  head 
The  sire  usually  controls  the  head  and 
horns,  but  though  he  will  improve  the 
udder,  gradually  bringing  it  to  his  own 
type,  the  pattern  or  original  shape  is 
likely  to  remain.  Three  sets  of  bulls 
will  not  suffice  to  correct  a  set  of  short 
teats,  though  the  very  first  may  replace 
a  hard  milker  with  an  easy  one.  On 
your  foundation  cows,  then,  good  teats 
are  an  asset,  even  if  badly  placed.  You 
can  separate  them  as  you  breed.  A 
broad  muzzle  is  another  thing  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  through  other  changes, 
and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  a 
good  digestion  and  large  appetite.  Given 
a  good  digestion,  you  may  almost  build 
up  a  good  type  on  it.  Milking  tempera¬ 
ment,  most  elusive,  and  most  important 
of  all  dairy  qualities,  is  undoubtedly  the 
product  of  long  hereditary  training.  The 
sire  will  pass  it  down,  but  the  female 
line  certainly  can  and  does  perpetuate  it. 

I  have  in  my  barn  a  family  of  cows  that 
will  put  more  in  the  pail  than  their 
udders  can  possibly  hold,  provided  they 
feel  like  it.  It  is  a  trait  that  passes 
down  from  mother  to  daughter.  I  have 
other  cows  that  will  fill  an  imposing 
udder  to  overflowing,  and  give  the  con¬ 
tents  all  up,  and  end  there.  This  is  also 
a  family  peculiarity.  Cows  that  are 
notional  and  tricky  about  their  heads 
will  pass  the  instinct  down  four  or  more 
generations,  though  the  sire  has  more 
or  less  reformed  the  temper  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  each.  Color  will  persist  on  the 
female  side  five  or  more  generations. 
High  rumps,  narrow  hips  and  coarse 


horns  seem  almost  ineradicable  in  the 
female  line  of  some  families,  though  all 
are  subject  to  modification  by  the  sire. 
A  little  experience  in  breeding  will  con¬ 
vince  one  that  some  cows  can’t  be  re¬ 
formed,  and  that  money  is  lost  in  trying 
it.  Remember  that  a  loving  heart  and 
a  full  milk  pail  are  too  often  found  to¬ 
gether  to  admit  of  accident,  and  that 
beauty  and  symmetry  are  the  sign  of 
nature’s  laws  obeyed  and  fulfilled. 

To  sum  up,  the  wise  breeder  works 
with  temperament,  with  conformation, 
and  with  pedigree,  keeping  all  three  in 
view,  and  holding  fast  to  his  blood  lines, 
he  cannot  fail  of  success  if  he  loves  his 
cows  and  knows  how  to  feed  them. 

FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 


Thin  Horse, 

I  have  a  horse  which  eats  well,  seems 
to  feel  Rood  and  doesn’t  care  to  drink 
water,  although  I  feed  him  plenty  of  salt. 
With  all  the  food  he  eats  he  stays  thin  and 
as  he  is  only  nine  years  old,  I  think  he 
ought  to  show  results.  He  has  two  spav¬ 
ins  but  does  not  go  lame.  m.  f.  z. 

Long  Island. 

The  horse  may  he  eating  more  food  than 
he  properly  masticates  or  digests.  Have 
his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinary  dent¬ 
ist.  If  the  coat  is  long  and  rough  have 
him  clipped.  Make  him  work  or  abund¬ 
antly  exercise  every  day.  He  should  not 
stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Cut 
down  the  grain  food  materially  and  as  he 
improves  increase  the  amount’allowed.  If 
.he  fails  to  improve  mix  a  quart  of  black 
strap  molasses  in  three  quarts  of  warm 
water  and  stir  among  cut  hay,  wheat  bran 
and  eornmeal.  Feed  the  molasses  feed 
night  and  morning,  with  whole  oats  at 
noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  a.  s.  a. 


Tankage  for  Hogs. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  tankage  is  a 
desirable  feed  in  small  quantities  to  fatten 
hogs?  Is  the  tankage  sold  for  that  use  the 
same  as  tankage  sometimes  sold  for  fer¬ 
tilizer?  s.  N.  B. 

Connecticut. 

The  clean  feeding  tankage  is  a  good  feed 
for  hogs.  It  might  be  compared  in  value 
with  the  clean  forms  of  meat  that  are  fed 
to  poultry.  The  fertilizer  tankage  will  not 
answer  this  purpose.  It  is  quite  different 
stuff.  Do  not  use  it. 


Prices  run  from  .$100  to  $225  for  farm 
horses;  cows  as  much  as  $75.  Hay,  $18 
to  $20 ;  corn  went  at  auction  for  as  high 
as  39  cents  for  bushel  of  ears.  Potatoes, 
80  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  88  cents  per 
bushel ;  butter  30  cents  per  pound ;  eggs, 
30  cents  a  dozen.  g.  h.  w. 

Dalton,  Mich. 


Duild 
Your 
Silo  of 
Concrete 


On  practically  every  modern  and 
up-to-date  farm  in  the  country  con¬ 
crete  is  the  general  choice  for  silo 
building. 

A  concrete  silo  is  weatherproof, 
fireproof,  ratproof — and  practically  ever¬ 
lasting.  The  airtight  construction,  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  perfectly  smooth  in¬ 
terior,  allowing  the  contents  to  settle 
evenly,  insures  perfect  silage.  The 
acid9  formed  by  the  natural  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  silage  which  act 
quickly  on  wood  or  metal  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  concrete. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

meets  with  the  unhesitating  approval 
of  every  man  who  has  investigated 
the  cement  question  thoroughly.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  strongest,  most 
durableand  most  economical  Portland 
cement  that  has  ever  been  placed  on 
the  market.  It  is  the  best  cement  for 
building  barns,  water  troughs,  corn 
cribs,  fence  posts,  etc.  The  best  dealer 
in  your  town  handles  Lehigh.  Don’t 
forget  the  name — Lehigh — make  it  a 
particular  point  to  ask  especially  for 
Lehigh  and  be  absolutely  safe.  Look 
for  the  Lehigh  trade-mark. 

A  valuable  book — giving  full,  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  every  use  of 
concrete  on  the  farm — sent  free  on 
application. 


Lehigh  Portland 
CemenI  Company 

11  mills — 11,000,000 
barrels  yearly 
capacity. 

Dept  3 

Allentown!  Pa* 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERIC  AN = 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  isa  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075, 

BA  INBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


ACORNS  IN  YOUR  COW  STABLE 


INCREASE  MILK 

Lbow  25% 


Install 

the  Acorn  Pat' 
anted  Cowbowl  and 
the  increased  milk  supply 
will  cover  the  cost  in  less  than 
six  months— The  Acorn  is  the  only- 
automatic,  self-regulating  water  bowl  on 
the  market. 

To  take  your  stock  from  the  warm  stable  in  stormy  weather 
to  drink  ice-water  will  materially  reduce  the  flow  and  quality  of  the 
milk.  One  Acorn  Cowbowl  will  do  for  two  cows.  The  Acorn  can  be 
located  any  where,  high  or  low;  costs  little  to  install;  source  of  water  suonlv 
may  be  tank,  running  stream  or  from  city  or  town  pipes;  connect  at  bottom 
t°pi>r  ruear’  reeulatlng  disk  prevents  sick  animals  from  drinking,  when  de-  ’ 
sired;  the  Acorn  Cowbowl  guarantee  is  absolute  in  every  particular.  These 
Cowbowls  will  work  satisfactorily  for  horses. 

Send  for  the  Descriptive  Booklet 

Write  today  for  our  free  trial  offer  and  testimonial  letters  from  renresentatlve 
farmers  and  ranchmen  who  know  and  appreciate  the  true  value  of  every  AcorB 
cowbowl.  THE  METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY 

405  Jefferson  Avenue  West  Detroit,  Michigan 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE. 

Waldschmidt' ' s 


w.  u  v njoKiiuitrr. 


SA  VE-THE-IIORSE  BOOK  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
information.  Cove'rs  every  scope  and  character  of 
lameness.  MAILED  WITHOUT  CUABGE. 

'  Write  for  letters  from  breeders,  business  men  and 
bankers  the  world  over  on  every  kind  of  case. 

You  will  then  understand  why  we  give  an  ironclad 
contract  to  cure  or  refund  money.  This  contract  hus 
S60.000  paid  up  capital  back  of  it  to  secure  and  make  its 
promise  good.  Send  for  copy. 

BUNKER-OULLER  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Capital  Paid  Up  $860,000. 

BUNKER,  MISSOURI.  Oct.  14,  1911.— Troy  Chemical  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Having  tried  Save-The-Horse  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  on  a  bog  spavin,  we  have  called  in  another  mule  with 
a  bog.  Send  another  bottle  ;  enclose  $5.00. 

BUNKER-CULLER  LUMBER  CO.  S.  J.  BUNKER,  President. 


Tboia  MY  WAJJ**  BMILSJ  H  u  WALWCHUlUt 

5 ^Practicat  orseshoers  . Carriage  and  Wagon  Wor&4 

696  Soutft  C7 bird  Street  Qo(u mbu9,-0 hiQ, 

Oct.  27,  1911— Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— If  you 
remember,  in  March,  1910, 1  wrote  regards  my  bay  mare  having 
a  bad  Ixme  spavin.  Had  her  fired  with  no  results  (so  lame  she 
couldn't  walk);  decided  to  use  Save-The-Horse.  I  did  so  and 
since  my  mare  has  been  sound.  Now  I  gave  her  all  this  time  to  go 
wrong  again.  So  you  may  use  thi9  letter.  I  think  Save-The-Horse 
is  the  greatest  remedy  in  the  world.  J.  L.  WALDSCHMIDT,  Ja. 

a  bottle,  with  a  contract  to  absolutely  and  perma¬ 
nently  cure  Bone  and  Bog  Spavin,  Thoroughpio,  Riafbonc 
(except  low),  Cork,  Spliat,  Capped  Hock,  Wiodpaff, 
Sbse  Bail,  Injured  Tendeas  and  all  lameness  or  REFUND  THE  MONET* 
.No  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horso  works  as  usual. 

$5  at  all  Druggists  ar  Dealers  or  Express  Paid  U.  S.  end  Canada. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., S4  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton*  ILK* 


MINERAL. 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT* 

Will  Ruiir 
Your  Horse* 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT^ 


SAFE 

CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive 
booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 461  Fourth  Avenue,Pittsburg, Pa. 


Here's  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cure 
your  horse  of  spavin  or 
ringbone,  or  for  removing 
curbs,  splints,  etc. 

Save  Your  Horse 
With  A  $1.00  Bottle 

That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs.— Get 
bottle  today — save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

I W, B.  Eddy  &  Co. Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y, 


£BS0RBINE 


I  STOPS 
J  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  bow.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSOBBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
Ctt  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.D. F., 88  Temple  St.,Springfleld,IVIass. 


IUMPJAW 

positively  cured  fn  less  than  - 
three  weeks  with  _  __  _  _  _ 

one  application  A  II  A  Mj  G 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cure 

Easy  method,  little 
no  pain  or  scars.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  with  each  bottle. 

Free  Book-te‘‘s  ho.w  to. cure 

,  — .  call  colic,  horse 

colic,  all  animal  ailments  without  calling 
veterinary.  Invaluable  to  every  farmer. 
Also  tells  about  Jtemo vail,  best  for  sprains, 
curb,  bog  sprain,  all  lameness.  Write  today. 

H*  C*  ADAMS  MFG.  CO, 
Dept.  5  0  Algona,  Iowa 


rDii md1  c  improved 
V^KUmD5  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M3,  Forestville,  Conn, 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog: 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  U3?“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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What  About  Milch  Goats? 

What  do  you  know  about  milch  goats? 
We  conduct  a  12-acre  poultry  and  small 
fruit  farm  and  find  that  increasing  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  birds  and  fruit 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  cut  out  the 
faithful  old  milch  cow  that  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  us  with  milk  for  years.  We  have 
read  something  about  milch  goats,  but  all 
we  have  read  seems  too  good  to  be  true. 

Kewanee,  Ill.  r.  t.  n. 

We  thought  we  knew  a  lot  about  these 
goats,- only  to  find  that  we  knew  little  or 
nothing.  Every  time  they  are  mentioned 
we  have  50  or  more  calls  from  people 
who  want  to  buy  one.  There  are  appar¬ 
ently  few  if  any  good  ones  for  sale  at 
any  fair  price.  The  owners  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  almost  the  price  of  a  cow  for  a 
goat  that  really  gives  a  fair  quantity  of 
milk.  We  shall  stick  to  the  good  old 
cow  and  grow  corn  fodder  and  Alfalfa. 
The  milch  goat  is  close  to  an  expensive 
dream  thus  far. 

Corn  and  Forage  for  Hogs. 

From  data  obtained  at  the  different 
experiment  stations,  it  is  usually  esti¬ 
mated  that,  with  dry  lot  feeding,  one 
bushel  of  corn  will  produce  about  ten 
pounds'  gain  in  live  weight  of  hog. 
Starting  then  with  pigs  weighing  100 
pbunds,  -it  would  take  approximately 
1,000  pounds  of  grain  to  make  100  head 
average  200  pounds  or  50  head  to  weigh 
300  pounds  when  put  on  the  market, 
provided  the  hogs  received  no  forage. 
If  the  hogs  were  fed  grain  on  some 
good  forage,  such  as  clover,  more  hogs 
could  of  course  be  finished  with  the 
1,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  Missouri 
Station  has  for  several  years  carried  on 
work  with  forage  crops  for  hogs.  The 
results  of  this  work  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  grain  to  produce  a 
pound  of  gain  with  hogs  on  forage 
crops  was  approximately  2>y2  pounds,  as 
compared  with  5.6  pounds,  or  the  figure 
used  in  the  above  calculations  for  dry 
lot  feeding.  In  other  words,  a  saving 
of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain  was 
effected  by  use  of  forage  crops. 

On  forage,  then,  starting  with  100- 
pound  shotes,  1,000  bushels  of  grain 
would  make  130  head  weigh  200  pounds, 
or  65  head  weigh  300  pounds,  when  put 
on  the  market.  The  amount  of  forage 
required  for  the  above  would  necessar¬ 
ily  be  very  variable,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  forage,  the  amount  of  grain  fed, 
age  and  weight  of  hogs,  the  season,  etc. 
Generally  speaking,  from  the  work  done 
at  this  station,  it  would  seem  that  one 
acre  of  good  clover  forage  should  sup¬ 
port  from  six  to  10  head  for  three  or 
four  months.  As  a  rough  estimate, 
then,  it  would  require  about  20  to  30 
acres  of  clover  to  furnish  forage  for 
enough  hogs  to  consume  1,000  bushels 
of  grain.  L.  A.  weaver. 

Missouri  Agr.  College. 


THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  ninth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
the  White  Leghorns  still  in  the  lead, 
with  the  birds  of  Thomas  Barron,  of 
Catforth,  England,  continuing  at  the 
head.  Their  output  for  the  last  week 
was  24  eggs  out  of  a  possible  35,  better 
than  68  per  cent.  The  five  Rose  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds  from  East  Haven,  Conn., 
also  laid  24  eggs,  and  one  pen  of  Buff 
Orpingtons  laid  23.  One  pen  of  Single 
Comb  Reds  laid  22.  Two  pens  of  Barred 
Rocks,  one  of  White  P.  Rocks,  four 
pens  of  White  Leghorns,  one  pen  each 
of  Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  two 
of  Black  Minorcas,  and  one  pen  of 
Houdans  have  not  yet  laid  an  egg.  The 
birds  from  outside  this  country  are 
making  a  better  showing  than  the 
American  birds ;  for  instance,  the  White 
Wyandottes  of  Beulah  Farm,  Canada, 
have  laid  104,  nearly  twice  as  many 
eggs  as  any  other  pen  of  that  breed, 
and  the  White  Leghorns  of  England 
have  laid  54  more  than  any  of  their 
competitors,  heading  the  list  with  183 


eggs.  Only  10  of  the  100  pens  have 
reached  the  hundred  or  over  mark.  This 
has  been  attained  by  six  of  the  White 
Leghorn  pens.,  two  of  the  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  one  pen  of  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
and  one  of  the  White  Wyandottes. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  ninth 
week  was  819 ;  total  number,  4,050. 
This  from  500  pullets  is  a  showing  of 
only  about  eight  eggs  in  nine  weeks,  or 
less  than  one  egg  a  week.  The  average 
of  the  English  pen  is  over  20  eggs  a 
week.  For  years  it  has  been  the  general 
opinion  that  the  climate  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  too  cold  for  White  Leghorns, 
and  the  fact  that  the  market,  of  which 
Boston  is  the  center,  preferred  brown 
eggs,  has  led  to  the  more  general  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  American  breeds ;  but  this 
contest  may  lead  to  a  revision  of  ideas 
on  that  subject.  Personally,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  larger  demand 
for  White  Leghorn  chicks  and  eggs  for 
hatching  from  the  New  England  States 
than  ever  before.  I  am  curious  to  see 
if  the  zero  weather  the  last  few  days 
will  affect  the  laying  record  of  these 
Leghorns  more  than  it  does  other 
breeds.  We  have  passed  through  the 
two  most  unprofitable  months,  and 
ought  to  see  a  great  advance  in  the 
number  of  eggs  laid.  Many  of  those 
sending  birds  to  the  contest  find  that 
their  own  birds  at  home  are  doing  far 
better  than  those  at  the  college.  Per¬ 
haps  the  feed  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
if  all  are  fed  the  same  ration,  as  I  think 
is  the  case.  The  ration  may  be  just 
right  for  the  active  Leghorn,  but  too 
fattening  for  the  slow-moving  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  my 
R.  I.  Reds  were  so  reduced  in  flesh  by 
long  continued  laying  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  feed  them  at  least 
four  times  as  much  corn  in  their  ration 
as  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  feed 
the  Wyandottes.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Ration  for  Butter-Making. 


I  want  a  ration  for  cows.  I  am  making 
butter.  I  have  some  cow  peas  and  corn 
fodder  for  roughage  ;  bran  is  $1.40  per  hun¬ 
dred  ;  corn,  05  cents  per  bushel ;  beet  pulp, 
dried,  $20  per  ton  ;  distillers’  grains,  dried. 
$22.50  per  ton  ;  Alfalfa  meal,  $26  per  ton  ; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $30  per  ton  ;  old  process 
oil  meal,  $40  per  ton ;  cotton-seed  hulls, 
$12.50  per  ton.  What  is  the  cheapest 
ration  from  this  assortment?  I  have  a 
grinder  and  can  make  corn  and  cob  meat, 
and  have  some  buckwheat.  IIow  would 
that  do?  That  is  about  GO  cents  per  bushel. 
Are  cotton-seed  hulls  any  good,  and  how 
would  it  do  to  cut  my  corn-stalks  fine  and 
wet  them  up  with  molasses,  which  I  can 
get  for  15  cents  per  gallon?  I  am  short 
of  both  grain  and  roughage,  and  must 
economize.  I  am  selling  butter  at  30  cents 
per  pound.  p.  e.  t. 

Maryland. 

You  have  a  very  good  assortment  of 
feeding  stuffs  to  select  from  and  I  know 
that  the  following  formula  will  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  milk  and  butter  when 
properly  fed  to  good  fresh  cows : 


Digestible. 


Dry 

Pro- 

Feeding  stuffs.  matter. 

tein. 

15  lbs.  cut  corn  fod- 

der  . 

.375 

8  lbs.  cows  pea  hay. 

6.96 

.848 

3  Ihs.  dried  distillers’ 

grains  . 

2.76 

.744 

1 lb.  cotton-seed 

meal  . 

1.38 

.588 

4  Ihs.  dried  beet  pulp 

3.744 

.272 

2  lbs.  corn  and  cob 

meal  . 

1.38 

.558 

Carb. 
&  Fat. 


5.595 

3.336 

1.656 

.666 

2.616 

.666 


25.244  2.885  15.199 

Nutritive  ratio  1  :5.3. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  feed  your 
buckwheat  to  cows,  as  it  is  worth  more  to 
sell  or  to  feed  to  chickens.  You  should  al¬ 
ways  cut  or  shred  your  cornstalks,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  molasses  with  this 
ration,  as  you  have  included  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  ingredients  so  it  would  be  unnecessary 
expense  unless  you  changed  the  ration.  T 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
hulls  at  $12.50  per  ton,  as  a  cow’s  digestive 
energy  can  be  used  to  much  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  by  working  on  such  undigestibl" 
material.  I  believe  it  would  pay  you  to 
moisten  your  cut  corn  stalks  with  hot 
water  about  12  hours  before  feeding.  Of 
course  the  dried  beet  pulp  should  he  soaked 
at  least  eight  hours  before  feeding  and 
mixed  with  the  grain  ration  just  before 
feeding,  twice  a  day.  c.  s.  g. 


rOHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  all  ages.  Seven  big  Herd 

Boars.  JOHN  II.  DUNLAP,  liox  B,  WII.LIAMSPOItT,  OHIO 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Pfll  I  IF  P||DQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 

DULLIL  lUlOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

FFRRFTS  fOR  SALE  Choice  stock.  Order  atonce 
I  liiiilio  while  the  supply  lasts.  Prices— $4.50 
per  single  male.  $4.M  per  single  female,  Send 
orders  to  KEEFER  BROTHERS,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

FFRRFT*!  -®ere  I  am  again,  dealing  in  rnff  on 
ibitnLlj  ratg  The  Ferret  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

JOHN  LEACH,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PI8S-ST&“"«£ 

weeks  old,  $9.00.  Registered,  $10.00.  MAPLE 
GLEN  POULTRY  FARM  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  Quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  FKICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENNYAN,  N.Y 


SPR1NGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

ill  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pioprietor,  Marhlednle,  Conn. 

GIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Dnroc  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PENNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Fannettsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  and  Summer  PIGS  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Dr.  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Our  farrowing  record  for  1911,  just  tabulated, 
gives  the  following  averages: 

Highwood  Columbias  farrowed  averaged  10.4  to  litter. 

Highwood  Ezitts  “  “  10.3  “  *• 

Highwood  Mistresses  “  •*  10.2  “  “ 

Highwood  Starlights  “  “  10.4  “  “ 

Highwood  Belles  “  “  8.8  “  “ 

Highwood  Jewells  “  “  li.o  *•  “ 

This  includes  all  litters— gilts  as  well  as  matured 
sows.  Twenty  Service  Boars  and  sixty  Bred  Sows 
for  sale.  Our  mature  animals  weigh  (>00  to  850  lbs. 
H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co,,  Ercildoun  Pa. 

OHEL00N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
J  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 

C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. _ 

THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHKNANGO  RIVER  FARMS.  Transfer.  Pa. 

A  Few  More  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 

and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  ready  for 
service.  Weight  al»out  250  lbs.  each.  Every  one  a 
perfect  individual.  Price  of  Chester  Whites,  $25.00 
each.  Price  of  Large  Yorkshires,  $30.00  each.  Order 
at  once,  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly. 
Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chary,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES-T  he  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

Have  many  superior  qualities.  Small  frames,  but  lay  on 
llesh  fast;  iong-bodied,  good  Matured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kdl  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  line  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
asa  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Mooreslown,  New  Jersey 


0,1. C.  BOAR  PIGSTS. 


we  have  ever 
Six  weeks  old, 
$9.00.  Registered,  $10.00.  MAPLE  GLEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Millkrton,  N.  Y. 

n  I  B  in  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— A  tig.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 

Ui  li  U,  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.l. 


0.1. G. 


Service  boars  with  grandparents;  bred  by 
the  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  S20. 

C.  B.  Smith  S  Son,  Jackson  Summit,  Pa. 


DAIHT  CATTLE 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


— Jersey  Bull  Calves 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DISPERSION  SALE 

My  entire  herd  of  ANGUS  CATTLE,  Registered 
and  Prize  Winners,  none  over  4  years.  Have  sold 
farm.  Must  sell  all  at  your  price.  NONE  BET¬ 
TER  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

BULLS,  COWS,  HEIFERS,  CALVES 

D.  H.  HAMIL,  WALKEE,  N.  Y. 

Reservation  GuernseysT,idhlft!eywS^un 

calves  for  sale.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Gastile,  N.  Y 

JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Richly  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bull 

Dam’s  test,  573  lbs.  12  oz.  butter  in  one  year. 

Also  Other1  Voung  Things 

- ADDRESS - 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

LAUREL  FARM  S,Tmo‘',c“eS 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money — 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


if 

Young 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THHT  ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLST EIN-FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM 

RIFT  ON,  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE^™™™ 

DE  KOIj  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  pedigree. 
OLOVERDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

KTf.HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

Millr  PrndlTfPrc  for  New  York  City  market 
lilillV  riUUUvCl  5  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


c 


XX  o 


SES 


buy.  Superior  dairy  flams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON.  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CfjD  OK\  C-REillSTKRED  .1  E  RS  E  VS— <  ’<  >  WS, 

run  ohll  heifers  and  young  bulls; 

large  selection;  blue  ribbon  winners;  won  in  butter 
contests.  Come  and  see  them.  Full  particulars  of 

0AVID  WALLACE.  Supt.  Runisonliill  Farm,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 

Purolia  Qtnoli  Farm- Registered  Jersey  Bulls 
LUiena  Oiuun  Idllll  and  Heifers,  ti  months  to  2 
years  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China  and 
Berkshire  Pigs,  (scotch  Collie  Pups  and  a  variety 
of  poultry.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWAliD  WALTER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FORTY 
Stallions 
and  Mares 

Belgians  & 

Percherons 

Will  Arrive 
at  the 

SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  Dec.  21  or  22 

They  are  an  extra  fine  lot,  and  will  be 
SOLD  BY  AUCTION  between  the 

1st  and  15th  of  JANUARY,  1912 

Everyone  that  wants  to  improve  his  stock  and  be 
up  to  date  must  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale. 

COL  G.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Prop.,  Newark,  Ohi® 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  1’euna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Shetland  Ponies  An  "’’^easing  source  of 
pleasuroand  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep,  il  igliest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLI! 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

make  Holland  the  most  prosperous  dairy  community 
in  the  world,  though  land  costs  from  $500  to  $l,20u  an 
acre  and  feed  and  pasturage  are  expensive.  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  Holland  makes  her  dairy  interests 
immensely  profitable  by  means  of  her  giant  Holstein  - 
Friesian  Cow,  giant  in  frame,  giant  in  flesh,  giant  in  milk 
yield  and  giant  in  beef  when  her  milking  days  are  over. 
She  can  do  as  much  for  you. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

How  fl  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  ->r  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1660. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory, 


Waukegan,  Illinois 
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JAPANESE  SUGAR  CANE  IN  FLORIDA. 

As  sorghum  and  Kaffir  corn  and 
various  others  of  the  sorghum  family- 
are  recognized  as  valuable  feeds  for 
various  kinds  of  stock  in  the  North  and 
West,  so  the  members  of  the  true  cane 
family  are  becoming  in  the  South.  The 
Japanese  sugar  cane  is  preferable  for 
this  purpose,  for  various  reasons,  the 
more  important  one  being  that  its  roots 
are  long  lived,  producing  increasing 
yields  from  year  to  year,  for  from  eight 
to  15  years  or  more.  Other  sugar  canes 
only  produce  two  paying  crops  at  most, 
and  such  a  large  percentage  of  each 
season’s  crop  has  to  be  saved  for  the 
next  season’s  seed,  and  as  at  least  twice 
as  much  seed  is  required  to  get  a  good 
stand,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Japanese 
variety,  so  the  Japanese  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  for  feeding  purposes.  Its  greatest 
disadvantage  is  its  small  size  and  the 
hardness  of  its  stalks.  But  the  size  is 
an  advantage  when  fed  in  the  stalk, 
and  its  greatly  increased  numbers  over 
other  varieties,  more  than  compensates 
for  its  lack  of  size. 

The  Japanese  cane  is  the  hardiest  of 
all  the  sugar  canes,  and  will  succeed  in 
all  the  Gulf  States,  and  while  it  yields 
more  sirup  to  the  acre  than  other  cane, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  its  chief  value  will 
be  as  a  forage  crop.  It  is  for  that  pur* 
pose  alone  that  I  am  growing  it,  to  be 
fed  in  conjunction  with  kudzu  hay,  the 
two  making  a  balanced  ration.  I  now 
have  three  acres-  in  the  cane  and  25 
acres  of  kudzu,  and  am  feeding  all  my 


grades,  piny  woods  and  Jersey.  I  find 
stock  eat  the  smaller  stalks  the  best,  and 
until  I  get  the  silo  I  shall  use  little  of 
any  fertilizer,  which  will  give  me  smaller 
canes  but  require  a  larger  acreage.  Then 
I  expect  to  fertilize  heavily  and  the 
silage  cutter  can  reduce  the  largest  to 
edible  size.  For  stock  feeding  or  seed 
purposes,  either  stable  manure  or  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  may  be  used,  but  for 
sirup  making  only  chemicals  should  be 
used,  as  manure  blackens  the  sirup  and 
injures  the  flavor  and  quality. 

Japanese  cane  may  be  pastured  late 
in  the  Fall  and  during  Winter,  or  it 
may  be  cut  and  piled  and  fed  out  as 
needed.  Or  it  may  be  cut  and  fed  green 
throughout  the  season.  However,  its 
greatest  feed  value  is  when  allowed  to 
mature  fully  or  when  frost  comes.  It  is 
then,  during  the  cool  days  and  nights, 
that  the  saccharine  or  carbohydrates  are 
mostly  developed.  On  the  other  hand 
this  kudzu  hay  mentioned,  and  which 
furnishes  the  protein  to  make  the  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  comes  to  its  fullest  ma¬ 
turity  at  the  first  cutting,  about  May  first 
here  in  West  Florida,  this  first  cutting 
analyzing  about  17  per  cent,  protein.  It 
is  my  plan  to  make  silage  of  the  cane 
and  feed  the  kudzu  as  dry  hay,  but  it 
may  prove  best  to  make  silage  of  both, 
putting  them  in  different  vats  and  mix 
as  fed.  With  the  cane  yielding  from 
15  to  25  tons  of  green  feed  per  acre 
on  practically  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
kudzu  from  six  to  10  tons  of  dry  hay 
at  four  cuttings,  I  see  no  reason  why 


JAPANESE  CANE  IN  FLORIDA.  Fig.  25. 


stock  of  the  combination,  two  horses  and 
eight  cattle,  with  splendid  results.  It  is 
quite  gratifying  to  have  the  milch  cow 
giving  as  much  milk  in  the  dead  of 
Winter  as  in  midsummer.  That  is  what 
ours  is  doing  now,  and  she  has  no  pas¬ 
ture  of  any  kind;  in  fact,  she  is  giving 
nearly  double  the  flow  of  milk  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  from  her  on  shorts 
and  the  very  best  of  native  hay  before 
we  began  on  the  kudzu  and  cane  com¬ 
bination.  There  is  a  marked  increase 
in  the  butter  yield  also,  and  the  churn¬ 
ing  is  much  easier  than  before. 

The  accompanying  photograph,  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  25,  shows  one  of  our  cane 
patches  in  its  third  season.  The  stalks 
stood  13  feet  high  and  measured  15  feet 
to  the  tips.  This  is  on  rich  land  capa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  50  bushels  corn  per  acre 
or  more.  By  actual  count  there  were 
over  20  stalks  per  foot  of  row,  or  near 
15,000  to  the  600  foot  of  row.  Some 
hills  have  as  high  as  75  stalks  in  them, 
while  the  average  run  from  30  to  50. 
With  proper  fertilizing  and  cultivation  it 
will  keep  on  improving  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  Spring  we  take  a  breaking 
plow  and  throw  a  furrow  from  each  side 
of  the  rows.  This  serves  as  the  first 
cultivation,  and  later  the  fertilizer  is 
strewn  in  these  furrows  and  re-plowed, 
throwing  the  earth  to  the  rows.  Two 
or  three  workings  completing  the  job,  as 
the  cane  soon  has  growth  enough  to 
keep  out  all  weeds  and  grass.  I  have 
never  grown  sugar  cane  for  sirup  but 
for  feed  purposes  and  seed  only.  My 
ultimate  aim  is  to  put  in  a  silo  as  soon 
as  able,  and  raise  purebred  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle.  At  present  I  have  only 


the  farmers  of  the  South  cannot  raise 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  cheaper  than  their 
neighbors  to  the  North  and  West,  and 
I  know  that  if  a  man  can  make  a  for¬ 
tune  here  on  scrub  cattle  on  the  wild 
range,  which  has  been  demonstrated, 
with  purbred  stock  and  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  and  scientific  methods  he  ought  to 
succeed  even  better.  c.  E.  pleas. 

Washington  Co.,  Fla. 


Drying  a  Cement  Floor. 

J.  D.  Prickett  complains  on  page  1210  of 
dampness  penetrating  from  the  eartli 
through  his  cement  floor  and  damaged  his 
oats  to  about  three  inches  next  to  the 
cement.  I  think  that  the  following  will 
keep  dampness  out  of  his  barn,  as  it  kept 
tide  salt  water  oyjt  of  cellar  fixed  in  a  like 
manner :  Lay  over  the  floor  two  layers  of 
tarred  paper  in  the  following  manner : 
Spread  on  the  cement  floor  and  along  side 
of  the  wall  to  about  four  inches  above  the 
earth  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  hot  coal 
gas  tar,  then  lay  edge  to  edge  gas  tar  paper 
and  run  it  up  side  of  the  wall  as  far  as 
the  tar  goes,  then  give  it  all  a  coating  of 

hot  tar ;  lay  another  layer  of  tar  paper, 

laying  so  that  the  joint  in  the  first  layer 
comes  into  the  middle  of  the  top  layer  and 
cover  that  with  hot  gas  tar.  After  it  is 
dry  lay  on  a  cement  coating  from  1%  to 
two  inches  thick,  and  lay  a  row  of  bricks 
against  the  side  of  the  walls  as  high  as 
the  tar  paper  goes,  laying  them  in  cement. 

I  think  that  he  will  find  that  better  and 

cheaper  in  the  end  than  wood  flooring. 
Why  will  not  painting  the  sides  of  the  wall 
and  ceiling  with  hot  tar  be  just  as  vermin- 
proof  as  the  expensive  lined  galvanized 
iron?  r.  f.  r. 

Virginia. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Earm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  134  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


The  Dickelman  Extra  “Dex  15-Year  Guaranteed” 
Brand  is  A  Permanent  ROOF 

That’s  the  Only  Kind  Worth  Having 

Many  farmers  have  taken  the  shingles  off  an  old  wooden  roof 
which  was  put  on  fifty  years  before.  The  shingles  rotted  and  split,  but  the 
nails  were  still  dry  and  clean.  They  did  not  rust  through,  yet  when  new 
shingles  were  put  on  with  new  nails  inside  of  five  years  those  nails  rusted 
off  and  down  came  the  shingles. 

Now  the  Dickelman  roof  is  made  like  those  old  nails — the  secret  is  in 
the  Pure  Iron  Base  combined  with  Thorough  Galvanizing,  which  never 
cracks,  breaks  or  chips,  thus  insuring  you  of  absolute  roof  protection  for  a 
Lifetime.  The 

Dickelman  Extra  Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

is  made  of  open  hearth  metal.  It  Has  been 
carefully  compared  with  both  Bessemer  steel  and 
charcoal  iron,  and  stood  up  fair  and  square  ahead 
of  both  of  them — pure  metal  to  start  with,  and  gal¬ 
vanized  in  such  a  way  that  the  galvanizing  cannot 
come  off. 

Dickelman  Roofing  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  1 5  years.  There  is  no  joker  or  string  to  it. 

You  put  on  our  roofing,  do  it  right,  then  go 
about  your  business  and  forget  all  about 
your  roof  for  15  years.  If  the  Dex 
Brand  roof  isn’t  all  right  at  the  end  of 
15  years  you  get  a  new  roof  free. 

The  roof  will  last  several  times  1 5 
years  and  no  responsible  manu¬ 
facturer  could  afford  to  make  such 
an  unqualified  guarantee  without 
being  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  roofing. 


6<ead 
fnr  free 
sample  of 
our  “ouar- 
anteed  IS 
years’  Dex" 
roofing,  also 
cataloo  showing 
other  styles  of  roof¬ 
ing  we  manufacture: 
Galvanized  Corrugated 
Roofing,  Galvanized  3-V. 
Crimped  Roofing,  Galvan¬ 
ized  Roll  Roofing,  Galvan¬ 
ized  Shingles  and  Tiles,  etc. 


Dickelman  Mfg. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  JJ.  CHAFFIN  &  CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Poultry  Fence 

60  !3§S“  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  is 
graduated  from  1J£  to  Cinches,  and 
,  this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fence.  Writefor 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  -  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  vires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 

Bargain  Prices:  . .  . 

13  eents  per  Rod  Up  \  • * 

Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 


Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and  !  -■ 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 

The  Brown  Pence  &Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 

jiASUvrara 


IDEAL  FENCE 


Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

combines  beauty  and  utility 
Never  eaga  or  beiges,  many 
beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put 
up.  Also  fullline  High  Car¬ 
bon,  tubular  steel  Farm  Gates, 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co. 

211  K.  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


GATETH  FT 

NOT  ONLY  LIGHTENS  THE!  DAY'S 
LABOR  BUT  LIFTS  A  LOAD  OF 
WORRY -YOU  KNOW  YOUR  ANIMALS 
ARE  SAFE  BEHIND  THE 

PEERLESS  SELF-RAISING  GATE 

The  extra  heavy  frames  of  high  carbon 
steel  tubing,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter; 
the  all  No.  9  wire  filling  of  Peerless  Fencing 
makes  it  the  most  efficient  gate. 

Add  the  Self-Raisingfeature  and  the  Gal¬ 
vanized  finish  and  you  have  extra  value, 
A  double  latch  no  animal  can  work ;  a 
barb  wire  top  110  animal  will  ride. 

Sold  by  big  implement  men.  or  shipped 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 

816  Bllch.  St.,  ADRIAN 
SUCH. 


Galvanized  WireZH1™  s  1 


Lbs.  W 

G NEATEST  SALE  ON  RECORD 


Best  Quality  Barbed  Wire  at  Wrecking  Prices  Smooth  Galvanized  Wire,  Per  100  tbs.,  $1 .25 


Wo  bought  from  Manufacturers  an  enormous  stock 

at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  You  get  the  benefit.  All  this 
Wire  is  put  up  on  reels  regularly,  same  as  you  would  buy  it 
i  l  t  from  any  concern.  Prices  quoted  below 
t |  -  -  vf  i.’yCare  for  prompt  acceptance  only; 

Lot  No.  2  A.  D.  25  —  Painted  Barbed  Wire,  full  weight. 

2  and  4  point,  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel,  per  100  lbs,,  $1.50 
Lot  No.  2  A.  D.  26  —  Galvanized,  same  as  above,  per 

100  11m - - - - - $1.85 

Lot  No.  2  A.  D.  27— Special  Barbed  Wire,  put  upon  reels, 
containing  80  rods  exactly  to  the  reel,  light  weight.  Price 

per  reel  fortho  painted - - — - - $1.30 

Lot  No.2  A.  D.  28— Price  per  reel  for  Galvanized,  80  rod 

reels. _ _ — - - - - $1.40 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  yonrorder  whilethese  remarkably 
low  prices  exist.  Never  before  have  such  quotatiohs  been 
made.  No  One  can  equal  our  low  prices.  We  urge  you  to 
buy  now,  even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  have  your  Wire  go 
forward.  Wo  will  accept  a  reasonable  deposit  and  enter 
your  order,  shipping  at  such  time  as  suits  you.  We  can  Ship 
immediately  from  our  Chicago  stock. 

26-inch  Hog  Fencing  Extra  Heavy  Galvanized 


:  Per  Rod  15c  Lot  No.  2  A.D.31- 

1  Here  is  a  fine  heavy 

weight  smooth  spring  wire  galvanized  Hog 
Fencing,  26  inches  high,  strongly  con¬ 
structed.  The  best  all  around  fencing  manufactured.  Don’t 
compare  this  Fencing  with  the  cheap  lightweight  kind  so 
extensively  being  advertised.  This  is  a  Fence  built  for  'on- 
ti  nuous  and  lasti  ng  service.  It’s  the  kind  of  a  fence  every  up- 
to-date  owner  ought  to  buy.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Price,  put  up  in  20  and  40  rod  coils,  per  rod - 15c 

This  same  fencing:  ia  furnished  in  all  heights  from  20  to  60  inch 
at  correspondingly  low  prices.  .  . 

A  complete  lino  of  Poultry  Fencing  in  all  heights.  Premier” 
Driveway  and  Farm  Gates  at  1-3  less 
than  usual  prices.  Also  a  complete  line 
of  Walk  Gates  and  Poultry  Gates.  Write 
for  our  prices  on  Ornamental  Lawn 
Fencing.  We  can  furnish  anything 
needed  at  a  material  saving  in  price. 

All  quotations  in  this  advertisement 
are  made  subject  to  prior  sale  on  ac¬ 
count  of  limited  stock. 


n 


Price  per  keg:  of  100  lbs . .$2.50 


Lot  No,  2  A.  D.  29  —  Suitable  for  Fencing, 
Stays,  Grape  Vines  or  any  purpose  where  or¬ 
dinary  Wire  Is  used.  This  Galvanized  Wire 
which  we  offer  at  this  remarkably  low  price 
is  new  regular  stock,  except  that  it  comes  in 
.  irregular  lengths,  ranging  anywhere  from  50 
to  250  ft.  We  bundle  these  lengths  together  in  coils 
of  100  lbs.  The  wire  itself  is  exactly  the  same  as 
what  you  would  buy  in  the  regular  way.  The  only 
difference  being  that  these  lengths  are  not  continuous,  lhis 
Wire  is  known  as  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts.  Handy  to  nave 
about  the  farm  for  many  purposes.  It  is  extensively  used  by 
fruit  growers,  fence  builders  and  for  all  kinds  of  repairs,  etc. 
Absolutely  new,  smooth,  clean  wire.  Price  per  100  lbs.  as  follows: 

No.  6  gauge . . 

No.  7  gauge . - 

No.  8  gauge -  J.40 

No.  9  gauge . .  l.oO 

No.  11  gauge - - - 

No.  12  gauge - 

No.  14  gauge - - -  1.7o 

Above  prices  are  based  on  orders  for  at  least  100  lbs.  Place 
your  order  promptly,  as  these  low  prices  will  soon  exhaust 

0Ur  *"*'  WIRE  NAILS,  Per  Keg  $1.50 

Lot  No.2  A.D.33— 10.000  kegsof  new  reg¬ 
ular  Wire  Nails,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  keg.  These 
Nails  are  mixed,  all  kinds  in  a  keg.  Wo  do  not 
guarantee  any  regular  assortment.  They  are 
same  as  made  by  Nail  Factories.  Make  a  fine 
handy  assortment.  There  is  nothing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  these  nails  outside  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  mixed  together.  This  certainly  is  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  make  a  purchase.  Our 
price,  per  keg - $1.50 

Wire  for  Reinforced  Concrete 

Lot  No.  2 
A.  D.  30. 

Our  reinforced  concrete  stays  aro 
made  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  supe¬ 
rior  to  smooth  or  twisted  wire.  They 
cannot  slip  and  are  acknowledged  the 
best.  We  can  furnish  any  length. 

Price  per  100  lbs.  —  —  $2.25 


GALVANIZED  STAPLES 

Lot  No.  2  A.D.  35.  New  regular  Fence 


Write  Today  for  Free  Wire  &  Fence  Catalog  No.RA  57 


Our  catalog  on  Wire  and  Fencing 
quotes  lower  prices  than  that  offered 
by  any  other  concern  in  the  world. 
We  can  furnish  you  anything  re¬ 
quired  In  Fencing,  Wire,  Staples, 
Nails,  etc.,  etc. 


Fence  Posts 

Write  for  our  low  quo¬ 
tations,  advising  us  now 
you  .need  and 


many  you  n 
what  length. 


Telephone  Wire 

High  Grade  BB  Tele¬ 
phone  Wire  at  40  .per 
cent  saving.  Write 
for  quotations. _ 


Our  Stock  includes  practically  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun:  Furniture, 
Household  Goods,  Groceries,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Roofing,  Machinery,  Lumber 
and  Building  Material,  Hardware, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago  — 1 


1912. 


THE  K  URAL  NliW-YOK  KER 


7© 


MILK 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


Dairymen  are  generally  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cows  are  not  giving  the  milk  we 
should  naturally  expect.  Silage  does  not 
seem  to  increase  the  quantity  above  our 
former  system  of  dry  feeding.  We  are 
feeding  as  much  grain  as  formerly.  The 
Bordens  are  making  preparations  to  dis¬ 
continue  condensing  milk  at  their  Wassaic 
plant  and  ship  the  fluid  milk  to  New  York. 

Wassaic,  N.  Y.  h.  v.  d.  e. 


price.  However,  the  last  sale  that  I  at¬ 
tended  they  scarcely  brought  market  prices. 
Cows  sold  for  $20  to  $35 ;  hogs,  $0  to  $7 
per  100 ;  one  brood  sow  with  nine  eight- 
weeks-old  pigs  sold  for  $31  ;  hay,  $16 ; 
wheat,  90  cents ;  oats,  41  cents.  There 
was  no  corn  or  fodder  sold.  With 
the  exception  of  hogs  these  products 
brought  on  the  open  market.  There  is  no 
silage  nor  manure  sold  here.  We  have  no 
milk  market  here  at  this  time.  The  Van 
Camps  had  established  a  station  at  this 
place,  but  have  discontinued  it  now.  They 
paid  two  cents  per  pound  for  milk.  Butter 
fat  on  the  cream  routes  bring  32  cents. 
We  have  an  Elgin  creamery  here  that  at 
this  time  is  paying  36  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  fat,  delivered  at  creamery. 

Butler,  Ind.  b.  t.  h. 


Cows  are  selling  at  from  $30  to  $50 ; 
horses  from  $100  to  $300.  Pork  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  $7.50 ;  hay,  No.  1,  $18  per 
ton ;  oats,  per  bushel,  47  cents.  Shelled 
corn,  per  bushel,  80  cents ;  wheat,  90  cents. 
Eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  11 
cents  per  pound ;  turkeys,  19  cents  per 
pound ;  potatoes,  80  cents  per  bushel.  There 
is  no  silage  sold  here.  The  milk  around 
here  all  goes  to  a  creamery  and  the  skim- 
milk  is  returned.  Butter  for  November 
sold  for  39  cents  per  pound.  j.  p  l 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Very  few  auctions  held ;  at  one  recently 
cows  sold  from  $19  to  $77 ;  two-year-olds, 
$15  to  $21;  Spring  calves,  $11.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  manure  or  silage  being 
sold.  Milk  at  shipping  station  this  month, 
$1.90  per  100.  Hay  sells  up  to  $19,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Pork,  8%  cents  dressed; 
potatoes  were  a  failure  and  have  been 
brought  in  and  are  $1.10  to  $1.20.  Butter 
35  cents ;  fresh  eggs  about  whatever  pro¬ 
ducer  asks,  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen. 

H.  p. 


Our  location  is  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Steuben  County  on  the  Arkport  muck ; 
ha  id  land  hilly ;  muck  level.  Celerv  and 
lettuec  are  main  crops  on  muck.  Ori  hard 
land  main  crop  is  potatoes.  Dairving  is 
carried  on  quite  extensively.  Milk  is  taken 
to  ondensery,  selling  at  $1.60  per  100. 
1  lice  ol  land,  muck,  $400  to  $500  per  acre* 
hard  land.  $30  to  $100.  Potatoes  95 
cents,  wheat.  9o  cents;  oats  45  cents- 
eggs,  35  cents ;  butter.  30  cents :  horses’ 
$100  to  $200  each;  cows,  $30  to  $50;  poul¬ 
try,  1-  cents;  hogs,  eight  cents.  Celery, 
??Id  in  20  t0  28  cents  in  the  rough! 

Hay,  $20;  straw,  $10.  Help  sea  rce  and 
high.  Hood  locality,  churches,  good  schools 
R.  F.  D..  and  telephones  in  every  house. 

Arkport.  N.  Y.  j.  j;  D_ 

There  have  been  no  auction  sales  in  this 
neighborhood  this  Fall,  but  hay  is  selling 
from  $14  to  $20  per  ton  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  Hogs.  $7.50  to  $9  per  100.  Manure 
is  seldom  sold  here  at  any  time,  hut  I  am 
told  sells  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  two-horse 
load.  Milk  sells  for  about  four  cents  per 
quart,  or  a  little  better  at  present,  and  new 
milch  cows  from  $35  to  $50  each.  Butter, 
3o  cents  per  pound;  eggs  (fresh),  40  cents 
a  dozen ;  potatoes,  90  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel  ;  apples,  $3  to  $4.50  per  barrel 

Queensbury.  N.  Y.  w>  D  R 

Hay  is  selling  at  $15  per  ton  ;  oats.  60 
cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  75  cents;  potatoes, 
<0  cents.  Silage  sold  here  last  Spring  at 
$4  per  ton.  There  is  no  manure  sold  here 
Horses  are  selling  from  $165  to  $225  ac¬ 
ting  to  size;  cows  bring  from  $35  to 
$00;  yearlings  $15  to  $20;  hogs,  $5.50  per 
100  live  weight ;  $7.50  dressed.  Milk  brings 
$1.60  per  100  at  cheese  factory.  c  ii 

Thorp,  Wis. 


tt  a«ction  cows  averaged  $36.80. 

Hay,  $16  in  the  barn.  Good  cows  bring  a 
good  price,  but  those  a  little  off  are  hardly 
worth  anything  more  than  their  hides,  as 
the  beef  market  is  overrun  here  and  to 
ship  to  New  York  City  the  express  com¬ 
pany  takes  the  profit.  Milk  brings  $2  20 
per  hundred  weight,  testing  5.3  ;  below  that 
three  cents  off  per  one-tenth  per  cent. 

Bloomville,  N.  Y.  G.  c.  h. 


At  public  sales  good  stock  usually  sells 
at,rather  high  prices,  as  credit  is  given 
and  the  excitement  of  bidding  spurs  men  to 
recklessness.  Good  cows  sell  at  from  $50 
up;  good  horses.  $150  up;  mares  higher 
than  horses;  mule  teams,  $300  up.  In  the 
market  now  heavy  hogs  are  worth  about 
six  cents  per  pound  ;  beef  steers,  four  cents  ; 
fat  cows,  3%  cents;  hens,  seven  cents - 
geese,  seven  cents ;  ducks,  eight  cents ; 
turkeys,  12  cents;  eggs,  24  cents  per  dozen; 
good  dairy  butter,  22%  cents  per  pound: 
corn,  from  55  to  58  cents  per  bushel  of  68 
nounds  (in  the  ear)  ;  wheat.  80  cents 
Manure  is  not  shipped  into  our  little  citv. 
The  local  livery  stables  sell  all  their  ou't- 
nit  to  farmers  or  gardeners  at  so  much 
ner  year.  I  have  paid  25  cents  per  double 
vagon-box  load.  Some  charge  50  cents  per 
'oad.  Within  the  last  two  years  five  silos 
mve  been  built  in  my  vicinity,  but  silage 
is  not  yet  a  commercial  article.  Milk  in 
Washington  is  30  cents  per  gallon  retail 
20  cents  wholesale.  This  is  chiefly  a  grain 
md  stock  raising  section.  Fruits,  vegetables 
and  dairy  products  are  produced  mainly  for 
home  consumption.  Prices  of  beeves'  and 
logs  are  fixed  by  those  prevailing  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Indianapolis.  h  k 

Washington,  Ind. 


Wheat,  87  ents;  oats.  44;  corn,  52;  pnta 
toe*.  $1 ;  hay,  $18  to  $20  a  ton;  straw,  $6: 

J’01!£!CS-  8150  to  $200;  driving  horses 
S200  to  $250 ;  beef  steers,  choice,  87.25  tf 
>8  Per  100;  beef  cows,  $4;  hogs,  $5.60 
sheep,  $3  to  $3.75  ;  lambs,  $4.75  to  $6.25 
butter,  25  cents  a  pound ;  eggs,  30  cents  a 
dozen;  milk,  five  cents  a  quart;  poultry 
nine  cents  a  pound.  c  w 

Loda,  Ill. 


There  has  been  but  one  public  sale  in  this 
section  this  season  ;  that  was  caused  by 
farm  buildings  being  burned  with  season’s 
crops  and  all  cows,  10  head.  The  three 
horses  were  saved  ;  three  yearling  heifers 
and  a  small  bunch  of  sheep.  At  this  sale 
the  horses  sold  from  $50  to  $125,  all  old. 
The  yearling  calves  sold  from  $18  to  $25. 
They  were  small  Jersey  grades.  Sheep  sold 
$o  per  head.  At  a  recent  auction  sale  of 
cows  held  at  Clinton  prices  ranged  from 
$45  to  $80.  Prices  for  farm  produce  are 
about  as  follows ;  Wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  50 
cents ;  corn,  55  cents ;  buckwheat,  65  cents ; 
eggs,  44  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter,  36  cents. 
Pork,  dressed,  seven  to  nine  cents ;  poultry, 
live,  12  cents.  No  turkeys  raised  here. 
Veal,  live,  nine  cents.  Apples,  plenty,  about 
30  cents  per  16-quart  basket.  Timothy 
hay.  $22  per  ton.  a.  a.  a. 

High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

As  a  rule  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
staple  farm  products,  including  live  stock 
of  all  kinds,  sell  for  more  than  market 


Apples,  from  $1.25  to  $2.25;  eggs  as  high 
as  48  cents  a  dozen  :  chickens,  dressed,  18 
to  20  cents  a  pound.  At  a  sale  near  us 
hay  sold  for  $27.50  to  $29 :  corn.  78 
cents;  potatoes,  $3  a  barrel;  cows,  $65  to 
$80;  yearling  heifers.  $15  to  $20.  At  one 
sale  hay  sold  for  $32  per  ton.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  for  our  milk  flye  cents  a  quart.  I 
have  a  herd  of  40  cows  and  heifers,  milking 
at  this  time  17.  J.  o  w 

Farmingdale,  N.  ,T. 

Cattle  or  oxen  bring  about  $180  per  yoke; 
cows,  fresh,  from  $45  to  $70  ;  springers,  $20 
to  $30.  Horses,  $160  to  $200.  Hay,  $16 
to  $26  per  ton;  no  silage  sold;  stable 
manure  $4  per  cord,  mixed  $3  to  $4.  Milk 
is  bringing  40  to  45  cents  per  10-quart 
can  at  present,  the  highest  ever;  it  has 
been  as  low  as  28  to  32  cents.  It  retails 
at  village  for  from  five  to  seven  cents  per 
quart.  Eggs,  45  cents ;  chickens,  dressed, 
22  cents  per  pound;  potatoes,  $1  bushel. 
Apples,  55  cents  per  busb-el.  j.  l. 

Baltic,  Conn. 

These  are  the  average  taken  from  auction 
sales  in  this  neighborhood:  Horses,  $150; 
colts.  $65 ;  cows.  $45 ;  hogs.  5%  cents  a' 
pound;  sheep.  $3;  lambs,  $2.75 ;"  hay.  $15 
to  $20  a  ton  ;  straw.  $7  ;  bean  pods,  $7  per 
load  :  wheat.  87  to  93  cents  a  bushel :  corn, 
30  to  38  cents  bushel  ears ;  beans,  white 
$1.90  per  bushel  :  red.  $2.40;  oats,  40  cents; 
butter,  dairy,  28  cents;  eggs,  28  cents  per 
dozen.  Milk  six  cents  per  quart  for  Winter 
months,  five  cents  for  Summer.  Silage  and 
manure  are  sold  with  the  farms. 

Hickory  Corners,  Mich.  m.  j.  d. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  buy  their  cattle  from 
drovers  who  bring  them  in  from  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Milch  cows  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mixed  grades  sell  from  $50  for  the  so- 
called  Jersey  to  $65  for  a  Holstein.  The 
local  creamery  at  Changewater.  N.  J.,  is 
now  paying  4%  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 
Many  farmers  food  brewery  grains,  for 
which  they  pay  40  cents  per  hundred  at  the 
railroad  station.  Butchers  are  paying  four 
cents  per  pound  for  drv  cows.  Hay  scarce 
and  not  very  choice,  selling  for  $23  per  ton 
Apples  are  plentiful  at  $1.50  per  barrel,  but 
very  little  spraying  is  done,  so  they  do  not 
show  up  as  well  as  they  should.  Stores  are 
paying  40  to  45  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
Five  chickens  sell  for  10  cents  a  pound 
1  ork  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound.  Corn 
(new)  75  cents  per  hundred.  Wheat,  93 
and  95  cents  a  bushel ;  rye.  75  cents  bushel. 
Rye  straw,  long,  in  bundles,  $12  to  $15 
per  ton.  I  have  learned  that  some  manure 
Is  being  sold  at  75  cents  per  two-horse 
ioad  and  you  do  your  own  carting. 

Glen  Gardner,  N.  .T.  n  c  c 


Cow  With  Depraved  Appetite. 

What  does  a  cow  need  when  she  will 
leave  good  feed  and  eat  old  boards  and 
shingles?  H  „ 

Richmond,  Me. 

She  lias  not  had  the  right  kind  of  food. 
Her  system  craves  bone-forming  food  like 
lime  and  phosphates.  Feed  wheat  bran  or 
linseed  meal,  or  give  her  a  handful  of  fine 
ground  bone  in  her  grain.  That  will  re¬ 
lieve  her  by  supplying  what  she  needs. 


Concrete  in  Silo  Making. 

Is  there  any  reliable  preparation  to  use 
with  I  ortland  cement  to  overcome  its  ab¬ 
sorbing  moisture,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
cement,  silo  and  silage  becoming  damaged 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  cement? 

Fenton,  Mich.  j  j  M 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  anything  with 
<  onejete  to  make  it  waterproof.  The  only 
requisite  is  that  the  cement,  sand  anil 
stone  be  so  proportioned  as  to  give  the 
densest  possible  mixture,  that  is,  so  that 
all  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  sand 
and  stone  are  filled  with  cement,  and  that 
the  stone  and  sand  particles  he  sufficiently 
giaded  in  size  as  to  produce  a  minimum 
of  spaces  between  them.  Silage  is  not 
affected  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  its  eon- 
rfl<  t„w*J;h  concrete,  neither  is  the  concrete 
itself  affected  in  any  way  by  the  silage  I 
have  personally  built  three  silos  18  feet 
in  diameter  and  50  feet  high.  These  have 
been  filled  several  times,  and  the  owners 
are  more  than  pleased  with  their  concrete 
silos  and  are  very  enthusiastic  indeed  about 
them.  After  three  years  of  use,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  interior  of  the  concrete 
silos  shows  that  the  cement  is  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  when  first  used 
with  this  exception,  that  it  probably  is  a 
little  harder  and,  if  possible,  a  little  better 
and  so  air-tight  and  moisture  proof  are  the 
silos  that  there  is  no  molding  of  the  silage 
all.  The  outside  of  the  silos  is  per- 
iectly  ary  at  all  times,  except  when  they 
are  wet  by  rain.  It  is  hard  to  account  for 
tile  belief  on  the  part  of  some  farmers  that 
either  the  concrete  or  the  silage  is  affected 
in  a  concrete  silo.  Such  a  suspicion  is 
very  unfortunate  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
as  it  probably  prevents  them  from  appre¬ 
ciating  the  innumerable  advantages  of  a 
concrete  structure  over  any  other  form  of 

8I‘°-  PERCY  II.  WILSON. 


The  National 


Don’t  Buy  Un¬ 
less  You  Wish 


rite  Today 

Don’t  Wait  a  Minute 

I'he  most  astound¬ 

ing  Separator  offer  ever 

made!  Think  of  it!  The  genuine 
National,  admittedly  the  world's  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  separator  manufacture — the 
separator  that  is  actually  perfect — now 

offered  on  a  sensational  FREE  LOAN 
offer,  an  offer  that  means  big  money 
to  you. 

We  want  you  to  realize 
thoroughly  just  what  this 
offer  means.  We  want  you 

to  read  every  word  carefully,  be¬ 
cause  this  offer  is  revolutionizing 
the  Cream  Separator  industry. 
No  other  manufacturer  in  the 
world  has  ever  dared  or 
ever  WILL  dare 
to  make  such  an 
oTfer.  We  our¬ 
selves  would  not  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  did  not  know, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  wonderful  National  is 
so  far,  far  superior  to  any 
other  separator  ever  offeree! 
that  there  is  simply  no  com¬ 
parison.  , 

You  Take  Absolutely  No 
Risk  Whatever— You  Are  the 
Sole  Judge.  We  mean  axactly 
what  we  say. 

The  Perfect 


National 


now  sent  posi¬ 
tively  free  for  you  to 

.  .  use  just  as  though  it  were 

your  own.  Take  it  right  to  your  farm — put  it  to  every  test — then  send  i 
back.  We  do  not  charge  you  one  cent  for  the  FREE  TRIAL. 

Wonderful  ONE-PIECE 


it 


V0RTESP00N 

Skimming  Device 

(Found  Only  in  The  National) 


The  one-piece 
such  insanitary 
“discs”,  “floats 
as  an  ordinary 
shaped  piece  of 
which  a  woman 
delicate  parts  to 


Vortespoon  does  away  with  all 
and  labor-making  appliances  as 
’,  “beats”,  etc.  As  easy  to  clean 
dinner-plate.  Just  one  cylinder- 
finest  German  nickel-steel,  through 
can  easily  put  her  whole  arm.  No 
bend  or  break. 


Closer  Skimming,  Better  Cream 

The  NATIONAL  unquestionably  is  the  the  wonderful 

closest-skimming  separator  on  the  market.  It  not  VORTESPOON 
only  skims  closer  than  any  other  separator  in  the 

world,  but,  besides,  the  National  gives  cream  that  is  better  for  churning  and 
for  shipping  than  you  can  secure  in  any  other  way. 

CREAM  BOOKS  FREE 

We  will  send  you,  FREE,  our  remarkable  Cream 

Books,  prepared  by  dairying  experts.  Just  sign  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  us.  These  books  contain  information  which  mean  money  to  you. 

Send  This  Free  Coupon 

RIGHT  AWAY!  ------- 

Don’t  hesitate  a  minute.  Get  the.  CQCf  HHIIPHN 

National  Cream  Books  and  full  details  of  this  f  Tlltt  IIUUlUll 

wonderful  offer— all  free.  Just  take  the^  Hac+innc  Inriiictrlal 

National  to  your  farm  and  try  it  on  a  gen-  w  ndSlingS  illLUS  llldl  l»0. 

uine  free  Trial  Offer — no  limitations  or  restric-^  DEPT.  4291  .Madison  and  Market 

tions  of  any  kind  or  nature.  Even  if  you  are  C  Streets.  Chicago.  III. 

you  owe  it  to  yourseif  to  get  posted,  any  way.  A  GENTLEMEN.  Without  any  obligations 
So  be  sure  to  send  in  the  coupon  for  full  Rt  afl  on  me,  will  you  kindly  mail  me  full  and 
particulars  today.  _  complete  information  regarding  your  astound- 

M  ing  and  sensational  Free  Trial  Offer  on  the  Per¬ 
il!®  HASTINGS  INDUSTRIAL,  auefkeatlona' Separator:  8180  yourcream  books 

FnHDAIIV  Madison  and  W 

LUItllRrlf  Market  Streets  .  Name. _ _ 


Dept.  429 1  Chicago,  III. 


Address  . 


Dealer's  Name. 
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CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Cows  are  bringing  .$35  to  $40 ;  horses 
from  $150  to  $200  ;  hay,  $12  to  $18  ;  straw, 
$4  to  $8 ;  potatoes,  65  to  75  cents ;  apples, 
35  to  65  cents;  milk,  f.  o. .  b.,  2%  cents; 
manure  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton. 

Addison,  N.  Y.  A.  J.  H. 

At  a  farm  auction  held  here  last  week 
the  following  prices  were  secured  for  live 
stock  and  farm  produce :  Horses,  $100  up 
to  $125;  cows,  $45;  hay,  $23  per  ton: 
corn,  85  cents  per  bushel ;  cornstalks,  five 
cents  per  bundle.  G.  s.  f. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Milch  cows  are  bringing  $50  to  $60  ;  fat 
cattle,  steers,  $5  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds ; 
heifers.  $4  per  100 ;  hogs,  $5 ;  stockers, 
$3  to  $3.25.  Manure  is  not  sold  much  but 
brings  about  25  cents  per  ton.  Potatoes, 
60  cents  per  bushel ;  hay,  Timothy.  $15  to 
$17  per  ton.  Milk,  six  to  seven  cents  per 
quart.  F.  B. 

Dr.vden,  Mich. 

This  is  a  small  place  here  in  the  woods  ; 
prices  about  as  follows :  Cows,  fresh,  $40 
to  $50  :  strippers  and  dry.  $20  to  $30  ;  two- 
year-olds,  $25  ;  yearlings,  $10  to  $15  ;  calves, 
$5  to  $8;  hay,  $15  to  $18;  no  silage.  Milk, 
five  cents  per  quart;  butter,  30  cents  per 
pound;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel;  eggs, 
40  cents  a  dozen.  Very  little  for  sale. 

Adirondack,  N.  Y.  b.  s.  c. 

Cows  are  bringing  $30  to  $50;  horses. 
$150  to  $200  ;  hogs,  eight  cents  to  10  cents 
dressed :  potatoes,  75  cents :  apples,  hand 
nicked.  80  cents ;  hay,  $16  to  $18 ;  straw, 
$6;  oats,  45  cents;  corn,  40  cents;  chick¬ 
ens.  nine  to  10  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs.  40 
cents;  butter,  creamery,  42  cents;  dairy 
35  cents;  milk  wholesale,  14  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  '  C.  s.  H. 

Albion.  Pa. 

Common  cows  will  sell  from  $30  to  $50 : 
a  good  horse  from  1,400  to  1.600  will 
bring  $200.  Hogs,  five  cents  a  pound  live  ; 
poultry,  10  cents  live  weight;  eggs,  32 
cents  a  dozen;  hay,  from  $12  to  $15  a  ton, 
baled ;  potatoes.  60  cents  a  bushel.  But¬ 
ter,  33  cents  a  pound;  hauling  and  making, 
four  cents  leaves  29  cents :  oats,  42  to  45 
cents :  rye,  72  to  75  cents ;  onions  $1 
a  bushel.  No  silage  here  for  sale.  Cab¬ 
bage  one  cent  a  pound.  Barley  85  cents 
a  bushel ;  peas,  $1.50  a  bushel.  c.  n. 

Withee,  Wis. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  and  live 
stock  in  Southern  Illinois  are  as  follows ; 
Horses  from  $100  to  $150  each:  mares. 
$125  to  $200;  mules.  $100  to  $200:  milch 
cows,  $35  to  $75.  No.  1  beef,  corn  fed. 
five  cents  per  pound ;  other  cattle  from 
three  to  4%  cents.  Hogs  scarce,  from  five 
to  six  cents.  Poultry  eight  to  nine  cents 
live  weight.  Wheat.  90  cents ;  corn.  60 
cents  :  oats,  50  cents.  Clover  hay.  $20  ; 
Timothv,  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  Eggs.  30 
cents ;  milk,  30  to  40  cents  per  gallon  ? 
butter.  30  cents;  buttermilk.  10  cents; 
skim-milk,  12%  to  15  cents.  J.  T.  w. 

Harrisburg,  Ill. 

Cattle  sell  at  from  $60  to  $75  a  head. 
Pigs,  a  breeding  sow  with  shotes,  $18. 
shotes,  three  to  four  months  old.  $5  apiece. 
Hay  in  bulk,  marsh  hay.  $15;  Timothy  and 
Blue  grass,  mixed,  $20  per  ton.  Alfalfa  as 
high  as  $20.  Corn  in  the  shock  sold  at 
60  cents  to  $1.40,  and  standing  corn  at 
from  $13  to  $25  an  acre.  Oats  42  cents 
per  bushel;  barley,  90  cents  to  $1.1  o; 
wheat  SO  to  90  cents  per  bushel.  Milk 
sells  according  to  test,  all  the  way  from 
$1.30  to  $1.65.  Potatoes,  $1  :  onions, 
$1.50  •  cabbage,  five  to  10  cents  a  head : 
poultry.  15  to  20  cents  a  pound,  dressed: 
hogs,  dressed,  $9  a  hundred :  beef,  five  to 
seven  cents,  dressed.  Silage  and  manure 
have  never  been  sold  here  that  1  know  of. 

Watertown,  Wis.  J-  F- 

In  this  country  (Central  Tllinoisl  there 
is  seldom  any  farm  produce  sold  at  public 
auction:  we. are  noted  for  grain  and  hay, 
which  is  usually  rushed  to  market  at  the 
earliest  day  possible.  Nothing  is  stored  in 
the  farmer’s  hand.  Corn  this  year  is 
very  poor,  i.  e..  wet  and  badly  rotted, 
so  ‘much  so  that  after  .much  sorting  the 
elevator  shelters  clog  down  with  juicy  sour 
corn,  vet  we  get  50  cents  per  bushel  of 
70  pounds.  The  better  grade  of  horses  are 
picked  up  for  the  city  markets.  Those 
more  or  less  suitable  for  farm  purposes 
bring  at  auction  from  $150  to  $175.  No 
cattle  sold  at  auction :  good  cows  bring 
around  $50.  No.  1  Timothy  hay  baled,  about 
$18.  We  do  not  raise  potatoes:  good  No. 

1  apples  brought  35  cents  for  50  pounds, 
never  stored.  After  January  1  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  market  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  all  having  been  rushed  to  market.  As 
to  the  price  of  manure  at  auction  T  have 
lived  here  for  more  than  three  score  and 
ten  years  and  have  never  seen  or  known 
of  manure  being  gathered  or  sold.  How¬ 
ever,  the  stablemen  about  the  city  sell 
strawy  manure  at  $1  per  big  farm  wagon 
load.  ‘  I  have  never  seen  silage,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  we  don’t  try  it.  Butter  finds  a  ready 
market  at  30  cents  and  eggs  the  same. 
Milk  is  delivered  at  a  local  creamery,  but 
on  what  basis  I  am  not  informed.  Live 
poultry,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  have 
brought  seven  cents  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Naked  corn  land  is  held  at  around 
$200  the  acre.  Rents  are  one-half  the 
crop  delivered  at  the  elevator  in  the  town. 
We  are  a  free-and-easy  improvident  peo¬ 
ple  :  never  think  of  tomorrow.  The  stock 
law  is  in  force  here,  so  we  have  no  fences, 
and  hence  not  tempted  to  raise  live  stock 
of  any  kind  in  a  commercial  way.  No 
sheep  whatever.  h.  a.  s. 

Pana.  III. 

Condition  in  Central  Illinois. 

Horses  off  $20  or  more  compared  with 
this  time  a  year  ago.  Extra  fine  drafters 
range  in  price  from  $190  to  $240  each. 
1.200  to  1,500  pounds  at  $160  to  $175;  old 
blemished,  good,  $100  to  $140.  Cows.  _beef 
grades  and  good  Jerseys,  milkers,  $45  to 
$80  each.  Others  range  at.  $30_  to  $45. 
Sheep  not  many  kept  or  fed.  $3.50  to  $5. 
Hogs,  Chicago  prices,  less  40  to  50  cents 
per  hundred.  Cholera  cleaned  central  Il¬ 
linois  of  hogs  so  that  many  farmers  had 
to  look  quite  a  good  deal  for  bogs  to 
butcher  for  their  own  use.  No  hogs  to 
ship  to  speak  of.  Feeder  cattle  are.  bought 
at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
brought  in  and  finished  up  for  beef ;  very 
few  fed  here  any  more.  About  80  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  are  tenants  now  and  sell 
their  grain.  Hay  is  selling  for  $18  to  $22 


per  ton,  higher  than  any  time  I  can  call 
to  mind  in  50  years.  No  silage  sold.  I 
do  not  know  of  10  silos  in  the  country. 
Farmers  are  just  beginning  to  study  them. 
Shippers  are  paying  90  cents  for  wheat ; 
only  one  mill  left  in  this  county  now, 
pays  90  to  95  cents  per  bushel.  No  wheat 
left  to  speak  of.  A  big  crop  put  out  very 
late  and  the  Winter  is  very  hard  on  it 
now ;  no  snow  to  protect  it.  No  oats  are 
being  sold ;  market  for  them  is  38  to  42 
cents  per  bushel.  Very  little  corn  cut 
up ;  stalk  fields  sell  at  50  to  60  cents  per 
acre.  Corn  not  all  husked  yet :  the  season 
has  been  so  wet.  Corn  is  badly  damaged. 
Shippers  pay  50  cents  per  bushel ;  some 
corn  being  shipped  south  unshelled  at  55 
cents  per  bushel.  Many  creameries  have 
been  built  in  Central  Illinois ;  very  few 
run  three  years  and  sell  for  about  25  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  their  cost.  I  do  not  know 
of  creamery  running  ;  our  farmers  know  but 
little  about  dairying  and  farmers’  wives 
find  it  worse  than  pulling  teeth  to  get  the 
men  to  milk.  A  woman  who  is  a  clever 
butter-maker  and  makes  good  butter  finds 
more  consumers  that  she  has  butter  to  sell 
to  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  who  will  take 
it  each  week  the  year  round.  All  think 
they  make  good  butter.  The  groceryman 
does  not  pay  on  an  average  in  trade  over 
20  cents  per  pound,  and  in  May,  June,  part 
of  July,  November  and  December,  gets  more 
than  lie  can  retail,  so  sells  to  the  shipper, 
who  sends  it  to  the  butter  renovators,  good, 
bad,  dirt,  rancid  and  all  mixed  in  a  bar¬ 
rel.  The  renovator  in  turn  ships  it  back 
here  and  elsewhere  under  various  brands 
of  Elgin  and  creamery  butter,  when  butter 
is  scarce  in  small  towns.  In  July.  August. 
September,  January  and  February,  ana 
part  of  March. 

Our  poultry  shipper  paid  as  low  as  seven 
cents  per  pound  for  chickens  in  October, 
and  then  raised  to  eight  cents  for  hens 
and  roosters  three  and  four  cents  a  pound  : 
geese,  eight  cents ;  ducks,  same ;  turkeys, 
13  to  15  cents  up  to  date.  They  dry- 
pick  turkeys  and  chickens,  steam  ducks  and 
geese,  and  ship  almost  all  when  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  in  boxes  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  When  warm  they  ice  and  ship  in 
barrels.  A  friend  will  average  a  ton  a 
week  of  poultry,  and  in  egg  season  ships 
about  six  cars  of  eggs  total  the  season ; 
he  runs  two  wagons  to  gather  up  from  the 
farmers.  No  milk  sold  except  local  trade. 
I  get  14  quarts  for  a  dollar  and  pay  my 
butter  woman  30  cents  per  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  year  around.  We  had  the  finest  apple 
crop  for  quality  and  quantity  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  Fine  apples  went  begging,  for  buyers 
as  low  as  20  cents  per  bushel,  now  come 
from  cold  storage  at  80  cents  to  $1.20. 
Potatoes  not  enough  raised  for  seed,  now 
retailing  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  So 
far  what  we  call  an  open  Winter,  bad 
roads,  freezing  and  thawing  makes  the 
chances  great  on  Winter  wheat.  No  Spring 
wheat  is  seeded  in  Central  Illinois.  Clover 
and  Timothy  seed  almost  out  of  sight.  $18 
to  $20  per  hundred  pounds.  AVliat  was 
sown  last  season  almost  a  failure  on 
account  of  drought.  J.  b.  a. 

Christian  Co..  Ill. 
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We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  our  dealer  to 
promptly  refund  your  money. 
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^Honesty 
Provea 
iJtheBest 
)lky 


Animal  and 
Poultry  Regulators 

are  made  honestly— advertised  honestly 
— sold  honestly — guaranteed  honestly  and 
it  takes  an  honest  dealer  to  sell  honest 
goods  when  poor  ones  pay  him  much 
greater  profits.  Pratts  Animaj  Regulator 
is  the  most  valuable  stock  tonic  and  con¬ 
ditioner  ever  put  on  the  market,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  make  horses,  cows  and 
hogs  more  profitable,  or  every  penny  is 
refunded— you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

25  lb.  pails  $ 3.50 .  Also  in  smaller 
packages  and  100  lb.  bags. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  prevents  disease, 
is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer  and  fine  for 
raising  little  chicks. 

25  lb.  pails  $ 2.50 .  Also  smaller 
packages  and  100  lb.  bags 
Everything  that’s  Pratts  is 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

We  authorize  our  dealers  to  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price  to  dissatisfied  customers.  If 
your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 
Get  either  our  Poidtry  Book  or  our 
Stock  Book.  Free  for  the  asking. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  55  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^Earn  $10  a  Day^ 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  You  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 
easier  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook  iir 

Portable  Wood  ijClfW 


As  low  as 


Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar, 
antecd  1  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  yon. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  up. 
Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper¬ 
ates  easier  than  other  saws  be¬ 
cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
$10  saw  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  .  Belleville,  Pa. 


tng  and  selling  RUBBERHIDE  Boots 

They  are  better  than  ever.  The  increased  demand  proves  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in 
the  soles.  Resolable  by  any  cobbler.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY#  Dept*  E,  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Horse  Secrets  &nd 
Horse  Sense 

A  Liberal  Supply  of  Both  for  a  Dollar 

The  “Horse  Secrets”  are  told  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  the 
celebrated  veterinarian,  in  a  book  of  that  name.  This 
book  is  the  only  one  in  existence  which  exposes  all  the 
tricks  that  unscrupulous  horse  dealers  and  “gyp”  traders 
are  up  to — such  as  “shutting  a  heaver”  and  “plugging  a 
roarer,”  the  “Bishoping”  Trick,  the  “Widow  Dodge”  and 
all  the  other  ways  of  “fixing”  a  horse.  Saves  you  from  being 
“stung”  by  professional  dopesters,  and  gives  you  the  laugh 
on  these  slick  scamps.  Also  contains  many  valuable  secrets 
for  feeding  and  conditioning  stock,  curing  evil  habits,  etc. 

Seven  editions  of  “Horse  Secrets” — 75,000  copies  in  all — 
have  been  distributed  by  Farm  Journal  in  the  past  two 
years,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  horse-trading  swindlers. 

We  will  send  out  many  thousand  more  this  winter. 

“  Horse  sense  ” — as  applied  to  farming,  fruit  growing, 
poultry  raising,  stock  breeding  and  household  economy — is 
imparted  through  the  pages  of  Farm  Journal. 

Edited  by  men  who,  most  of  their  lives,  have  had  roosters  for  alarm 
clocks  and  learned  farming  by  making  a  living  at  it,  there’s  no  flub-dub 
or  hothouse  theory  in  Farm  Journal — just  sound,  practical,  common-sense 
teachings  which  are  coined  into  cash  by  those  who  study  and  apply  them. 

If  you  ever  buy,  sell,  trade  or  own  a  horse,  you  need  Horse  Secrets,  and 
in  whatever  branch  of  farming  you  are  engaged  you  need  Farm  Journal. 

They  will  save  and  earn  you  many  dollars — yet 

For  only  $ 1.00 ,  we  will  send  you  “Horse 
Secrets ,  * 1  postpaid,  at  once,  and  Farm 
Journal  every  month  for  four  years. 

This  is  the  most  liberal  combination  offer  (quality  of  book  and  paper 
considered)  ever  made.  You’ll  do  wisely  to  take  advantage  of  it  today. 

If  you  order  promptly,  we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  “ Poor 
Richard  Revived” — our  splendid  new  Almanac  for  1912. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  130  N.  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 


Send  the  Coupon  Below  for 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery’s  Grand  Free 

HORSE-TRAINER’S 

PROSPECTUS! 


>->N 


This  book,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  "King:  of  Horse  Trainers  and 
Horse  Tamers,’’  tells  the  thrilling;  story  of  his  eventful  career;  points 
the  way  to  success  as  a  practical  Horse  Trainer;  explains  the  Beery 
System  ;  gives  many  examples  of  men  who  are  now  repeating:  the  very 
feats  with  which  the  great  horseman  won  the  applause  of  vast  audi¬ 
ences  throughout  the  United  States.  <, 

Every  owner  of  an  unmanageable  horse  or  colt  should  send  for  this 
book.  Everyone  who  loves  horses  should  learn  the  secret  of  subduing 
and  controlling  the  wildest  horses  without  the  use  of  whips,  cruel  “curb 
"N  bits"  and  other  instruments  of  torture.  Every  man  who  is  looking  for 
^  a  profession  that  pays 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home 


or  Traveling 


should  learn  how  hundreds  are 
.  _  making  big  money  as  profes¬ 

sional  Horse  Trainers  with  the  aid  of  the  simple,  safe,  humane 
Beery  System.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  Emmett  White,  of 
Kalona,  Iowa,  who  has  followed  the  Beery  System  and  become  a 
professional  Horse  Trainer.  Mr.  White  says :  "I  would  not  take 
8500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  success 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and  an  automo¬ 
bile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught  by 
your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  profession.” 

Do  You  Own  a  Balky,  Tricky,  Scary,  Vicious  Horse? 

If  so,  don’t  get  rid  of  the  horse— get  rid  of  its  bad  habits!  The  minute 
such  horses  are  thoroughly  mastered  and  trained  their  value  is  doubled 
or  trebled.  Prof.  Beery  teaches  you  to  master  any  hors’e  and  make  him 
valuable,  useful,  salable. 

Priceless  Facts  from  World’s  Master  Horseman 

Having  retired  from  the  arena.  Prof.  Beery  is  devoting  his  life  to  teaohine 
others  how  to  duplicate  his  marvelous  achievements. 

He  writes  from  experience,  in  a  simple,  direct  style,  without  boasting,  yet  you 
realize  that  he  is  a  veritable  wizard— one  who  knows  more  about  the  nature  of 
horses  than  any  other  living  man. 

Thousands  Are  Now 
Making  Money  by  the  “Beery  System” 

Today  he  can  point  you  to  thousands  of  men— yes,  and  a  number 
of  women!— who  are  making  all  kinds  of  money  by  training  horses, 
breaking  colts,  giving  exhibitions,  buying  up  cast-off ‘‘tricksters’’  and 
"man-killers,”  taming  and  training  them  and  re-selling  at  high 
prices.  Prof.  Beery’s  lessons  are  simple,  thorough  and  pructical. 

A.  L.  Dickenson,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  writes:  ‘‘I  am  working  a  pair 
of  horses  that  cleaned  out  several  different  men.  I  got  them  and 
gave  them  a  few  lessons  and  have  been  offered  $400  for  the  pair.  I 
bought  them  for  $110.” 


1 


F.  N.  Goux,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  writes ;  ‘‘I  cannot  speak  in  high  enough  praise  of  your  instructions.  I  am 
At  present  bundling  a  $1,000  horse.  People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles  around.” 

Roy  Fordvce,  041  Adams  Street,  Spokane,  Wash.,  says:  *‘I  am  delighted  with  your  teachings.  Have 

trained  u  3-year-old  stallion  to  drive  without  a  bridle  or  lines. 
I  would  recommend  your  system  unqualifiedly  to  anyone." 

Coupon  Gets  the  Book 

your  horse.  (22) 


PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  57.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the 


Free  Book 


Name. 


Postoffice. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CAPONS. 

Does  it  pay  to  caponize  broilers  when 
they  are  selling  at  15  cents  a  pound?  IIow 
long  does  it  take  to  bring  them  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  weight?  Is  R.  I.  Red  a  favorable 
breed  for  it?  IIow  much  should  they 
weigh  ?  What  is  the  price  they  generally 
bring?  What  is  the  favorable  season  to 
dispose  of  them?  v.  d. 

Killingly,  Conn. 

I  would  advise  no  one  to  go  into  ca¬ 
pons  unless  they  had  already  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  raising  chickens, 
and  in  case  they  have  to  take  it  up  in  a 
small  way  and  as  a  side  issue,  rather 
than  as  a  business.  In  most  cases,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  hazard  and  trouble  of  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  birds  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  them  so  long  is  against  mar¬ 
keting  them  as  capons,  if  they  can 
by  any  means  be  sold  as  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  without  decided  loss.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions,  selling  at  wholesale,  I 
would  rather  let  them  go  as  broilers  at 
15  cents  than  go  to  further  trouble  with 
them.  It  is  a  pretty  general  rule  that 
the  sooner  you  can  dispose  of  surplus 
cockerels  the  better  you  are  off  for  room 
and  cash.  Also  to  pay  you  for  the  ex¬ 
tra  pains  you  will  have  to  educate  your 
customers  to  paying  more  for  them  than 
the  average  fowl,  and  to  build  up  such 
a  trade  takes  time  and  attention  from 
your  other  work.  I  should  say  that  for 
a  man  with  some  retail  trade  and  with 
a  supply  of  late-hatched  chickens  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  capons  might  pay.  Caponizing 
does  make  a  decided  change  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  nature  of  the  bird.  Their  flesh 
remains  tender,  they  grow  to  a  larger 
size,  and  are  easy  to  manage  and  feed. 
To  do  their  best,  they  should  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  when  they  are  two  to  three 
months  old.  This  applies  to  such 
breeds  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas, 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  or  similar  fowl. 
Anything  in  the  Mediterranean  class  is 
not  worth  handling  for  this  purpose. 
What  is  needed  is  a  fairly  heavy  breed, 
naturally  a  good  table  fowl.  The  opera¬ 
tion  itself  is  not  difficult  if  one  has 
steady  nerves  and  unlimited  patience. 
It  should  only  be  attempted  in  bright 
sunlight  and  with  birds  that  have  not 
been  fed  for  at  least  a  day.  Nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  a  bunch  of  late- 
hatched  cockerels  running  all  over 
everything  and  always  in  the  way.  This 
method  disposes  of  that  trouble  since 
the  capons  are  quiet  and  rather  inactive 
and  easily  kept  in  bounds,  They  can 
also  be  kept  in  much  closer  quarters  and 
still  continue  to  thrive  and  fatten. 
Neither  are  they  much  trouble  to  feed, 
as  the  hopper  system  for  grains  and  beef 
scraps  suits  them  down  to  the  ground. 
A  cabbage  or  bunch  of  turnips  on  .  a 
string  will  keep  them  moving  enough 
for  their  good.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
kept  hustling  like  pullets,  nor  are  they 
forever  fighting  and  losing  flesh  like 
cockerels.  If  you  must  keep  such  birds 
through  the  Fall  and  early  Winter,  they 
will  do  better  as  capons  without  doubt. 

Some  of  the  earlier  ones  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  during  the  holidays  in  the  place 
of  turkeys  or  geese,  which  are  often  too 
large  for  many  town  families  needing 
something  extra  and  weighing  about 
eight  pounds  or  so.  It  does  not  pay 
to  caponize  birds  that  weigh  less  than 
eight  when  ready  for  Winter  market. 
The  wholesale  prices  in  Philadelphia, 
for  instance,  during  February  and 
March,  run  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  a 
pound  for  capons  over  eight  pounds, 
and  18  cents  or  less  for  those  under 
weight,  which  is  certainly  not  enough 
difference  for  the  trouble,  when  fat,  old 
hens  of  the  same  weight  bring  as  much 
as  16  cents  a  pound.  Capons  sold  on 
the  market  are  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
rather  than  private  parties,  to  whom  at 
the  present  high  prices  for  February 
and  March  fowl,  chicken  is  chicken  with 
a  disposition  to  shy  at  fancy  stuff  more 
than  at  fancy  prices.  Cheaper  chicken 
meat,  like  beef,  is  more  in  demand,  so 


much  so  that  I  believe  there  is  more 
money  in  cheap  chickens  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  than  in  the  more  expensive. 
A  private  trade  with  customers  having 
tastes  cultivated  to  a  better  article  for 
a  reasonable  price  is  the  kind  for  ca¬ 
pons.  The  situation  as  to  capons  is 
about  this :  Is  it  better  to  sell  your  late- 
hatched  cockerels  at  from  30  -  cents  to 
50  cents  apiece  or  even  less  as  broilers, 
or  to  caponize  them,  feed  and  house 
them  for  six  or  eight  months  and  get 
around  $2  for  them,  if  they  come  up  to 

weight?  The  answer  depends  entirely 
on  how  busy  you  are  with  other  things 
and  what  your  accommodations  and 
ability  are.  Going  into  it  on  a  bigger 
scale  you  might  buy  chickens  at  broiler 
size  cheap  and  handle  them  for  the  ca¬ 
pon  market,  perhaps  even  finishing  them 
off  with  cramming.  If  you  have  long 
experience  and  sound  judgment,  this 
might  no  doubt  pay ;  otherwise  I  would 
not  caponize  unless  market  conditions 
forced  me  to.  r.  b. 


TAKING  THE  COW’S  FICTURE. 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  November  25  issue  on 
“The  Camera  as  a  Business  Proposition.”  I 
fully  believe  that  the  camera  is  to  be  used 
more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  on  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  purebred  live  stock. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Jenkins  in  practically 
all  that  he  says  in  his  writing  about  pic¬ 
tures.  But  I  must  disagree  with  him  in 
his  posing  an  animal  and  calling  Fig.  455 
“a  cow  posed  just  right.”  If  that  cow  is 
posed  just  right  then  I  have  been  just 
wrong  for  many  years.  As  a  pose  to 
show  the  udder  of  the  cow  he  shows  as  a 
perfect  pose.  He  shows  the  rear  end  of 
the  cow  and  her  udder  perfectly.  Take  an¬ 
other  look  at  it ;  as  the  cow  is  posed  it 
shows  the  rear  of  her  normally  and  the 
forepart  of  her  as  being  abnormally  de¬ 
ficient.  In  case  I  was  a  prospective  buyer 
of  this  cow  and  her  owner  was  to  send  me 
this  picture  as  an  illustration  of  her,  tell 
me.  please,  how  I  could  tell  by  the  picture 
anything  about  her  chest,  whether  it  was 
prominent  or  sunken  ;  whether  she  was  deep 
through  the  heart ;  clean  in  the  throttle  or 
a  thick  muscular  neck.  Every  student  of 
animal  husbandry  knows  full  well  that  an 
animal  must  have  a  strong  constitution  or 
it  soon  breaks  down  whim  put  to  the  test 
as  a  dairy  cow.  working  horse  or  profitable 
sheep  or  swine,  yet  with  this  pose  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  that  one  must  judge 
the  animal's  true  worth  by  are  not  shown 
at  all  under  this  pose.  It  is  the  whole 
animal  as  far  as  possible  that  the  admirer 
of  good  animals  desires  to  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  it,  and  not  one  end  of  it.  Had  I  a 
cow  on  my  farm  I  desired  to  sell  and  she 
had  a  large  udder,  broad  hips  and  prom¬ 
inent  milk  veins,  yet  said  cow  was  a  little 
weak  in  her  constitution  and  my  desire  was 
to  cover  up  her  defects,  then  I  should  de¬ 
sire  just  such  a  pose  as  my  friend  calls  a 
perfect  one.  The  points  of  an  animal  which 
denote  constitutional  vigor  should  be  shown 
in  every  picture,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of 
everything  that  is  truly  good  in  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Without  a  strong  constitution,  no 
matter  what  the  udder  development  may 
be,  we  have  a  cow  that  goes  wrong  in  early 
life.  This  is  a  known  fact  among  prac¬ 
tical  dairymen,  and  as  much  of  the  future 
dealings  in  domestic  animals  is  to  be  trans¬ 
acted  by  correspondence  and  through  the 
aid  of  the  camera,  i  consider  it.  as  does 
Air.  Jenkins,  highly  important  that  the  pos¬ 
ing  be  such  as  to  show  the  whole  physical 
conformation  of  the  animal.  This  can  onlv 
be  done  by  a  square  side  view  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  with  the  head  but  slightly  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  camera.  c.  d.  smkad. 


LOUDENS  Bird-Proof 

Barrv  D  ooi^gj^ 


No  other  barn 
Door  Hanger 
on  the  market  posit- 
ively  and  permanently  overcomes  all 
the  troublesof  clogging  by  either  birds 
in  summer  or  by  snow  and  ice  in 
winter.  There’s  no  opening  in  the 
Louden  Hanger,  except  a  narrow  slit. 

Made  of  one  solid  piece  of  s'eel  pressed  into 
shape.  Is  rust-proof;  will  last  a  life  time. 

Louden’sSHanger 

is  the  only  one  on  the  market  having 
flexible  track  which  prevents  gather¬ 
ing  of  trash  between  track  and  barn. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  need 
new  hangers  for  the  old  one,  get  the  hanger 
that  never  balks,  always  easy  to  operate. 

It  will  ease  your  barn  work  greatly  and  Save 
you  time  and  money  to  Loudenize  your  whole 
barn:  Putin  Louden’s  Tubular  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
Hay  Carriers  and  Balance  Grapple  Forks. 
See  them  at  your  dealers.  If  he  has  not  our 
line  write  us  for  Free  catalog  and  send  your 
dealer's  name. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

701  Broadway,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


“MEN  WHO  KNOW- 

USE  THE 

DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator 

Does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  YOU,  the  prospective  buyer 
of  a  Cream  Separator,  that  such  men  as 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  steel  magnate 
F.  G.  Bourne,  Pres’t  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of  Armour  &  Co. 

Henry  Williams,  Pres’t  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Co. 

John  Arbuckle,  the  great  coffee  merchant 

J.  C.  Hoagland,  Pres’t  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 

C.  L.  Tiffany,  of  the  great  New  York  jewelers 
C.  W.  Seamans,  Pres’t  Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  publisher  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Gay  nor,  Mayor  of  New  York  City 

and  many  others  like  them,  good  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  great 
leaders  in  every  sphere  of  human  endeavor,  each  of  whom  is 
posses, sed  of  much  personal  experience  and  a  thousand  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  of  separator  information,  are  among  the  1,375,000 
satisfied  users  of  DE  LAY AL  Cream  Separators  ? 

It’s  always  good  policy  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS 
For  a  Short  Time 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKERS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILERS 

are  ottered  on  unusual  terms.  Sizes  range 
from  25  Gal.  to  100  Gal.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  at  once. 

LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
iUARANTEEO  MONEY- SAVING 


i8  INTERNATIONAL 
§P  SILOS 

jlli  ? ! 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  Slla  *•«*«  U3  Sain  St..  Ltnesrilla.  Bb 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 


TAT  17  T  f  drilling 
Tt  LLL machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers,  .strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


DON'T  HOLD  THAT  PLOW 


Use  a  Winner 
Plow  Truck 

With  or  without  seat.  Avoid 
the  jerking  that 
makes  you  lame 
and  tired.  Easier 
on  the  horses,  too.  Pays 
for  itself  in  better  work 
and  more  of  it.  Gauges 
width  and  depth  of  furrow 


With  Seat  It 


Makes  a  Sulky  ol  Your  Walking  Plow 

A  success  on  eastern  stony  farms  equally  as  well  as  on  western 
prairies.  Thousands  pleased.  It  will  please  you,  too.  Order 
direct.  Don't  ask  your  dealer.  He’ll  tell  you  it’s  “no  good;” 
there’s  more  for  him  in  something  costing  five  times  as  much, 

see  ?  Send  for  money-saving  Introductory  offer. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  us  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  he  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season" 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
K-1465,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


successful  r  nr- r- 
Poultry  Lessons  V"  It  C  E 


— to  Every  New 

BENI)  A  POSTAL.  Get  Gilcre»t’B  big 
book  FREE  and  also  his  facts  about  his 
SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lessons  given  to 
buyers  of 

Successful  'brooders5 

Start  right  for  biggest  profits.  Write  to 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.. 


The  only 
Incuboto- 

having  every  feature, 
recommended  by  Government 
experts  in  their  official  report," 
i  Bulletin  No.  236— double  walls  with  ,, 
dead  air  space, clear  top,  doable  doore,  deep  , 
l  nursery  andchick  tray,  etc.  Biggest  hatches, 
*  "  easiest  and  cheapest  to  ran. 

■60  days  free  trial,  freightpre- 
I  paid.  5  year  guarantee.  Early 
J  chicks  bring  biggest  money. 

/  Valuable  big  Incubator  book 
afree.  Write  today,  SURE 

r  hatch  INCUBATOR  CO., 

.Box.  m, Fremont, Neb 


Patented 


;m»  ciuep 


j)  MOE’S'' 
#OULTf?r 

ip.;  _  ;  .  V'lfc’FT; 


fountain 

h';y[ 


More  than  half  your  poultry  troubles  are  caused 
by  not  properly  protecting  their  drinking  water 
from  the  contamination  of  the  chickens  them¬ 
selves.  You  can  end  all  your  water  troubles  by 
equipping  your  poultry  yards  with 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water— 
won’t  slop  over — dead  air  space  keeps  water  COOL 
IN  SUMMER,  WARM  IN  WINTER.  Simple  in 
construction— just  remove  cover  and  fill  from  top — 
water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no 
valves  to  get  out  of  order.  One  gallon  capacity. 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of 
price.  $1.25,  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
p  OTIS  &  MOE.  540  S.  Dearborn  St,.  Chicago 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

With  STAHL'S  MGUBATOR 


YOU  don’t  need  experi¬ 
ence.  My  35  y ears'  ex¬ 
perience,  and  STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR, the  moat 
efficient  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to 
$:>,(W0  per  year  extra  and  easily  with  STAHL’S 

EXCELSIOR.  Vou  „  _  . 

can  do  It  too.  STAIIL’8  EXCET.FIOR 
hatches  the  largest  possible  percentage  ’  ’ 
of  eggs  and  is  most  economical  to  operate* 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

“Raising  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.** 
Explains  why  .STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR  with  its 
many  exclusive  ftp* "res  is  the  one  you  want. 
Ooo.II.  Stahl.  442  Oak  8L,  Quincy,  Ill. 


1877-1912 


100  Eogs-98  Chicks. 


Write  for  FREF  ^ook 
telling  bow  to  obtain  *une 

results.  Book  pictures  and 
describes  the  Galvn  lien— a 
galvanized  steel  incubator  that 
will  not  crack,  wurp  or  rot.  Contains 
other  valuable  information.  Get  it. 

qc:ncy  hatcher  co. 

AO  York  St.9  Quincy,  III. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  pf  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp. 

Is  it  as  well  to  feed  beet  pulp  without 
wetting  it,  or  if  it  should  be  wet,  would 
it  do  just!  to  wet  it  at  the  time  of  feed¬ 
ing  without  leaving  it  to  soak?  It  would 
be  apt  to  freeze  in  cold  weather  if  left 
long.  What  grain  should  be  fed  with  it 
and  how  much  of  each,  the  roughage  being 
silage  and  hay?  E.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  prefer  to  wet  the  beet  pulp  about 
eight  hours  before  feeding,  so  it  will  have 
time  to  soak  and  swell  up  into  its  natural 
state  before  it  is  eaten  by  the  cows.  The 
principle  of  this  method  is  that  since  milk 
contains  85  to  88%  water  the  production 
of  milk  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  water  a  cow  can  be  induced  to 
consume  up  to  the  limit  of  her  natural 
capacity,  or  slightly  exceeding  this  point, 
provided,  however,  that  her  ration  is  well 
balanced  and  fed  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  all  the  other  requirements  of  the 
animal.  In  cold  weather  we  always  mois¬ 
ten  the  beet  pulp  with  hot  water  and  leave 
it  in  the  stable  over  night.  It  is  then  just 
right  to  feed  in  the  morning  after  mixing 
It  with  the  rest  of  the  grain  ration.  In 
this  way  we  avoid  any  possibility  of  freez¬ 
ing.  For  good  fresh  cows  we  feed  three 
pounds  dried  beet  pulp,  four  pounds  dried 
distillers’  grains  or  five  pounds  dried 
brewers’  grains  and  two  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  This  makes  a  very  good  ration 
to  be  fed  with  silage  and  hay  for  rough- 
age.  This  also  makes  a  safe  ration,  be¬ 
cause  very  little  udder  trouble  will  be  found 
In  herds  fed  in  this  manner.  In  changing 
feed  it  must  be  done  gradually,  and  no  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  should  be  fed  to  a  cow  with¬ 
in  two  months  previous  to  parturition  or 
two  weeks  thereafter,  as  it  is  liable  to 
cause  a  feverish  condition  of  the  animal 
and  sometimes  serious  trouble  may  result. 

c.  s.  G. 


consider  that  Bulletin  No.  154  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture,  while  perhaps 
not  quite  so  scientific,  is  really  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  farmer's  use.  c.  L.  M. 

Trouble  With  Pigs. 

I  have  four  pigs,  five  months  old.  in  good 
condition  ;  feed  turnips,  cut  on  machine  and 
cooked  to  a  mash,  then  mix  some  middlings 
in  and  give  them  about  16  quarts  twice  a 
day.  The  pen  is  10x12  feet,  board  floor, 
leaves  for  bedding,  and  always  dry.  A 
week  ago  I  began  adding  more  middlings, 
but  the  quantity  of  the  whole  the  same  as 
above,  32  quarts.  The  next  day  they  would 
not  eat  any  more,  laid  in,  one  place,  get¬ 
ting  weak  in  their  legs,  and  staggering 
when  walking.  Manure  is  rather  hard. 
Once  in  a  while  they  will  drink  a  little, 
but  not  eat.  One  has  died.  Can  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do?  ‘q.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Do  not  cook  for  hogs ;  it  does  not  pay, 
and  such  food  as  you  have  been  giving  is 
apt  to  induce  indigestion.  Do  not  confine 
pigs  to  a  pen.  Make  them  take  abundant 
exercise  every  day.  Overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise  kill  myriads  of  hogs  each  year. 
Physic  the  pigs  with  epsom  salts  in  water 
or  slop.  Feed  slop  made  of  milk,  middlings, 
eornmeal,  bran  and  ground  (screened)  oats, 
and  add  limewater  freely.  Or  omit  the  oats 
and  bran  and  add  10  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage  once  a  day.  A  few  sliced  raw 
turnips  will  be  beneficial.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Stifles. 

I  have  a  colt  whose  stifle  joints  are 
both  displaced.  I  think  it  was  born  so,  or 
got  so  the  night  of  birth.  It  is  now  about 
seven  or  eight  months  old,  and  does  not 
get  any  better.  During  mild  weather  his 
movements  are  a  little  easier,  but  becomes 
quite  stiff  in  cold,  damp  spells.  Can  you 
suggest  a  cure?  The  bones  slip  back  and 
forth  and  he  is  lame,  yet  he  sometimes 
runs  about,  and  is  very  hearty  at  all  times. 

I  consulted  a  veterinarian  but  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  case  like  it,  and  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  r.  h.  w. 

Virginia. 

Such  cases  of  pseudo-luxation  of  the  pa¬ 
tella  are  very  common  in  large,  soft  colts.' 
Tie  colt  up  short  in  stall  and  blister  the 
stifles  with  cerate  of  cantharides  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  three  or  four  weeks  until  the 
joints  are  strong.  Blister  one  joint  at  a 
time.  a.  s.  a. 

Fattening  a  Horse. 


Feeding  Cow,  Horses  and  Hens. 

1.  Is  12  quarts  of  grain  and  30  pounds 
of  hay  enough  to  feed  a  Jersey  during  the 
Winter?  2.  I  wish  to  take  all  my  employ¬ 
er’s  saddle  and  carriage  horses  off  grain. 
Is  35  pounds  hay  a  day  (nothing  else)  too 
much  or  too  little  (in  three  meals)  ?  3. 

Is  all  dry  mash  desired,  some  cut  Alfalfa 
and  four  quarts  of  corn  and  other  scratch¬ 
ing  food  enough  for  80  hens  and  pullets? 

Connecticut.  c.  a.  g. 

1.  I  should  say  that  you  are  feeding  the 
Jersey  very  liberally.  Of  course  much  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  grain  is,  and  also  the 
hay.  but  in  the  matter  of  quantity  it  is 
sufficient.  If  the  hay  is  good  and  not  over¬ 
ripe.  feed  no  more  than  she  will  eat  up 
clean. 

2.  Thirty-five  pounds  of  hay  per  day  is 
too  much  for  the  average  horse.  But 
why  do  you  wish  to  take  the  horses  off 
grain?  Unless  your  hay  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  clover  it  is  not  a  balanced 
ration,  even  for  a  horse  doing  little  or 
no  work.  Horses  fed  Timothy  hay  alone 
will  become  pot-bellied  and  short-winded, 
certainly  not  desirable  qualities  for  car¬ 
riage  or  saddle  horses.  Better  make  their 
ration  consist  of  two  quarts  of  oats  twice 
per  day  if  they  are  not  working,  and  not 
much  more  hay  than  they  will  eat  up  clean 
in  an  hour,  three  times  a  day. 

3.  T  think  it  likely  that  six  quarts  of 
scratching  feed,  fed  at  two  feedings,  would 
be  about  right  for  80  hens  provided  also 
with  dry  mash  and  cut  Alfalfa.  Different 
breeds  have  varying  appetites,  but  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  fowls  furnish  the  most  reliable 
guide  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  they  need. 
They  should  not  have  so  much  that  they 
will  not  scratch  the  litter  over  for  the  last 
kernel,  and  yet  enough  so  that  they  will 
not  act  ravenous  after  being  fed. 

c.  L.  M. 

Another  Balanced  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  from 
the  following  feeds:  For  roughage  I  have  . 
well-eared  silage,  mixed  Timothy  and 
clover  hay.  corn  and  cob  meal  .$20  per  ton  : 
gluten,  $32 ;  bran.  $27  :  cotton-seed  meal. 
$32  :  oil  meal,  $40  ;  dairy  feed,  $25  :  dried 
brewers’  grains,  $30 ;  beet  pulp.  $25.  My 
cows  average  in  weight  about  1,100  pounds. 

I  am  feeding  for  milk  and  cream. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  g. 


The  following  combination  gives  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration : 

Digestible  Nutrients 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbs. 

matter 

tein 

&  fat 

35  lbs.  silage 

.  7.35 

.315 

4.515 

12  lbs.  mixed 

hay. .  10.45 

.406 

5.550 

4  lbs.  dried 

brew- 

ers’  grains 

.  3.68 

.628 

1.912 

3  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal . 

1.116 

1.332 

1  lb.  gluten, 

. 90 

.232 

.699 

25.14 

2.697 

14.008 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.2. 


Feed  the  silage  and  grain  morning  and 
night,  after  milking,  and  hay  at  noon. 

C.  L.  M. 

A  Cow  Ration. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  cow 
ration?  Cow  weighs  about  950  pounds, 
has  given  20  pounds  milk  :  Clover  hay,  12 
pounds ;  eornmeal.  five  pounds ;  bran 
(wheat)  one  pound;  middlings,  two  pounds; 
distillers’  grains,  one  pound;  oil  meal  (new 
process)  11  pounds.  I  use  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  346,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  c.  o.  B. 

Ohio. 

Your  ration  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
contains  too  much  concentrates  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  roughage.  I  suggest  that  you  add 
five  pounds  of  hay  to  the  ration,  and  cut 
the  oil  meal  down  to  two  pounds.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  346  is  very  good,  but  I 


What  is  good  to  fatten  a  horse  quickly 
without  injuring  him?  j.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

We  can  suggest  nothing  better  than  an 
abundance  of  good  foods  such  as  are  usually 
fed  to  horses.  These  would  include  oats, 
bran,  corn,  roots  and  best  of  mixed  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  Allow  free  access  to  rock 
salt.  Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian.  If  animal  is  slow  to  pick  up 
a  quart  of  blackstrap  molasses  may  be  di¬ 
luted  with  hot  water  and  fed  twice  daily 
in  a  mixture  of  cut  hay,  eornmeal  and  bran. 

A.  s.  A. 


Postal 

brings 

Oataloi 


Pull  Stumps  I  Make 

Get  this  Milne  Unbreakable  ■■  ■ 

AlbSteelComblnation, Stump  * 


Puller.  Self  or  Stump  An¬ 
chored.  Pulls  stumps. green 
trees  and  hedges  quick,  easy.  Raise  crops  next 
year  on  land  now  full  of  stumps  Pull  trees  faster 
than  able  to  cut  them.  Pull  1  to  5 
acres  withoutmoving  MilneDouble,ip’TN(|i  up 

BULKS  MFC.  CO. 

860  Ninth  St., 

Monmouth, 

III. 


The  Sterilac 

r  Milk  Rail 

Thispailkeepsoutthedirt.hairN 
rand  filth  that  get  in  at  milk- 
ring  time.  Strong, patterned 
'  right,  easy  to  wash.  We  ' 

1  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

(Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy. 

Allien.  Price  *2.6  0.  Sent  direct 
Aon  Ten  Days’  Ajrproval  if  not 
\found  at  your  dealer’s. 

^STERILAC  COMPANY 
1 1  8  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HflVAMA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Every  Rotten  Post 

that  must  bo  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater  than 
setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replacing  is  post 
plus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  adisturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  fence.  This  can  BE  PREVENTED  through 
tho  proper  treatment  of  butts  of  posts  with  Avenarius 
Carbolineum.  Painting  3-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no 
more  than  2  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about 
the  proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It’s  free 
for  the  asking.  Write. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


he  Secret  of  Buyiiv 

Which  is  thelietter  way  to  buy,  blindly  paying  two  or  three 

profits — or  going  direct  to  the  representative  of  the  leading  manufacturers 

of  the  United  States?  Our  Free  Catalogue  of 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES 

shows  you  the  secret  of  saving  money  on  every  purchase,  and  of  obtaining  goods  of  un¬ 
surpassed  merit.  Every  article  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented.  Money  refunded  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Full  illustrations.  Prices  that  will  astonish  you.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  list  you  need.  Send  today  for  our  interesting  Catalog.  It’s  absolutely  free. 


Agricultural  Implements 
Buggies  and  Carriages! 
Clothing,  Men’s 
Curtains,  Lace 
Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Guns  and  Revolvers 


Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness  and  Saddleryl 
Hats  and  Caps 
Jewelry 

Mechanics  Tools 
Paints 

Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 


Sewing  Machines 
Shoes  and  Boots 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
Trunks  and  Satchels 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Supply  Outfits 


MAIL 
ORDER 
CATALOG 
FREE 


aJlONEY. 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

PITTSBURGH’S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Department  H 

325-327  Penn  Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pulls  Biggest 
Stumps  In 
Five  Minutes 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  Doubles  land  value. 
Enables  you  to  grow  money-making  crops 
instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields 
nothing.  Get  the 

Hercules 


Stump  Puller 


All  Steel 
Triple  Power 

Farm  all  your  land.  Let  us  mail  you  free  hook  showing  photosand  letters  from  owners.  See  how 
hundreds  are  making  8100  for  every  $1  invested.  Hercules  Triple  Power  equals  locomotive.  All  Steel 
means  60%  lighter  and  400%  stronger  than  cast  iron  or  “semi-steel.” 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL- 3  YEAR  GUARANTEE  — SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFER 

Try  a  Hercules  at  our  risk  of  it  pleasing  yon.  Hitch  to  any  stump,  green  tree  or  bunch  of  hedge  and 
watch  it  work.  Use  It  30  days  on  hardest  jobs.  Money  right  back  If  you  want  it.  3  Year  Guarantee 
means  free  replacement  of  all  castings  that  break,  whether  your  fault  or  fault  of  machine.  Double 
Hatchets  Insure  safety.  Special  Introductory  price  offer  to  first  5,000  buyers.  Saves  you  big  money  on 
cost.  Mail  postal  now  for  all  facts,  book,  figures  and  price  to  you.  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  130 . 17th  Street,  Centerville,  la. 


MIDDLEDITCH 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim¬ 
plest— safest— most  durable 
—easiest  to  start — smooth¬ 
est  running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days’ 

Genuine  Free  Trial  j 

Most  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  you  pay  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  for 
introductory  price*.  They 
will  surprise  you. 


to  181 
II.  P.J 


THE  MIDDLEDITCH  ENGINE  CO., 
29  Meldrum  Avc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


i 


30-Day  FREE  Trial 


This  offer  is  made 
to  sweep  away  all 
doubts— to  prove  to  you,  without  a  cent’s 
worth  of  risk  or  expense,  the  wonderful 
time,  money  and  muscle  saving  features  of 

<S>JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

With  the  Jumbo  one  can  swing  a 
300-lb.  hog  into  the  scalder  and  out 
with  perfect  euse  and  safety.  Does  40 
odd  jobs.  Stretches  wire,  shifts  wagon 
boxes,  lifts  weights  of  all  kinds  and 
holds ’em  in  mid-air  till  you  say  let  go. 
J  Saves  Work— Earns  Cost  Quick 
The  only  hoist  with  a  safe,  absolutely  dependable 
automatic  lock  working  on  the  pull  rope.  The  heavier 
the  load  the  tighter  the  lock  grips.  Locked— released 
by  turn  of  wrist.  Ropes— new,  worn  or  wet— are  all 
held  tight.  They  CAN’T  slip.  Nine  sizes:  capacity, 
400  lbs.  to  6  tons.  Made  of  best  steel:  thoroughly  in¬ 
spected,  tested,  guaranteed.  Send  your  own  and 
yonr  dealer’s  name  for  catalog  and  big  Free  Offer. 


Lowest  Cost — Best  Service 

NO  matter  what  your  power  needs 
write  at  once, for  the  Leffel 
Free  Book  tel  is  all  facts  s^!i 

about  engines.  Get  posted 
on  what’s  what  in  the  power 
world.  Don’t  make  a  mistake. 

Buy  right  theyirst  time.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Leffel  engines  are  dis¬ 
placing  gasoline  engines  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  depend¬ 
able-more  simple— more  dur¬ 
able  and  more  economical.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you. 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines 

work  harder  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  engine  you  could 
buy.  Made  to  run  any  machine  on  your  farm.  Burns| 
any  old  wood  or  rubbish  around  the  place  for  fuel. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  Don’t  decide  on  your 
engine  before  you  get  the  Leffel  Book  that  tells 
all  the  facts  about  Gasoline  and  Steam  power 
outfits  and  their  relative  value  to  you.  Don’t 
wait— write  postal  now.  Address 

lames  Leffel  &  Company 
Box  264,  Springfield,  Ohiq^ 


AGENTS  Here  It  Is 

POCKET  SEWING  MACHINE 


That’s  what  _ 

Ed  Hoppercalls  It.  Sold  07  In  fow  days  _ 

ridicutouBly'Vowjirice?  100%  PROFIT 

If  you  want  a  quick  seller,  one  that  gets  the  money  easy, 
send  now  for  confidential  terms  and  FREE  BOOKLET, 
“Inside  information  on  the  agency  business.”  A  few  hours 
a  day  means  many  a  dollar  in  your  pocket.  8ond  a  postal. 

A.  MATHEWS  6265  Wayne  Street,  DAYTOS,  OHIO 


STAND¬ 
ARD 


Chicago  Office: 


WELL  AND  PROSPECTING 
DRILLING  MACHINERY 


43  years’  successful  operation. 
Used  In  naarly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  make  a  complete  line 
of  Drilling  Machines  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  min¬ 
eral  prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  120  showing  over 
40  styles  of  machines  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 

Aurora,  Ill. 

First  National  Bank  Building 


1912. 
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The  Henyard. 

A  FEW  HEN  RECORDS. 

Canadian  Back  Yard  Hens. 

Figuring  the  year  from  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1910,  till  the  7th  of  November, 
1911,  the  record  is  as  follows :  The  flock 
consisted  of  seven  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
just  six  months  old  and  just  beginning  to 
lay ;  one  R.  I.  Red  cockerel  the  same  age, 
and  two  old  half-bred  Barred  Rock  hens, 
kept  for  setting.  Number  of  eggs  laid, 
1,421,  or  118  5-12  dozen  at  (average)  40 
cents  a  dozen,  .$47.36 ;  extra  price  for  eight 
settings  (of  15  each)  $2  setting,  equals 
$1.50,  $12;  five  purebred  young  cockerels 
sold  at  $1  each,  $5;  10  chickens  used  in 
home  at  $1  each  (minimum),  $10.  Balance 
of  increase  on  hand  30  purebred  R.  I.  Red 
pulltfts  and  cockerels,  $30 ;  gross  total, 
$104.36.  Paid  out  for  feed,  $35 ;  insect 
powder,  etc.,  $3 ;  three  sittings  of  eggs,  $8 ; 
$46 ;  net  total  profit,  $58.36. 

The  birds  were  kept  in  nearly  all  the 
time.  The  henhouse  is  6x12,  being  a  piece 
partitioned  off  the  north  end  of  the  barn, 
attached  to  which  is  a  run  with  a  roof 
over  it,  but  open  wire  front  six  feet  wide 
by  16  feet  long.  The  chickens  were  all 
hatched  by  hens  in  coops  outside  of  the 
run,  with  runs  attached  to  each  coop  two 
feet  wide,  four  feet  long  (made  of  laths) 
and  18  inches  high.  The  feed  consisted 
principally  of  good  wheat,  with  a  change 
now  and  then  of  barley,  cracked  corn  or 
oats ;  sprouted  oats  in  Winter,  cabbage 
leaves,  rape  or  other  green  feed  as  much  as 
could  be  conveniently  procured.  Dry  bran 
was  continually  before  them,  as  was  also 
grit  and  fresh  water  every  day.  Charcoal 
was  given  whenever  any  could  be  saved 
from  the  house  fires.  The  scraps  from  the 
home  carried  all  the  meat  they  had,  and 
with  an  occasional  bale  of  straw  for  them 
to  scratch  in  about  completes  account.  No 
charge  is  made  for  labor  attending  to  the 
flock,  as  this  was  all  done  in  mornings 
and  after  work  hours.  No  credit  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  manure  either,  which  is  worth 
considerable.  Broody  hens  were  broken  up 
by  putting  them  in  a  slatted  cage  two  feet 
square  and  two  feet  high,  with  plenty  of 
food  and  water  for  two  days.  The  cage 
was  suspended  and  swinging  and  had  a 
slat  bottom.  Chickens  were  fed  commer 
cial  chick  feed  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks.  Soft  wet  food  is  hardly  ever  fed. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  n.  t.  t. 

I  have  18  White  Wyandotte  pullets 
hatched  March  26,  1911,  that  began  laying 
September  9.  and  up  to  and  including  De¬ 
cember  31,  laid  967  eggs.  This  seems  to 
me  a  good  record.  h.  c.  p. 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  see  on  page  1246  C.  C.  M.  Jr.,  gives 
his  record  for  one  year  for  seven  Buff 
Leghorns.  Here  is  the  account  of  my  seven 
R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  kept  in  a  colony  coop  with 
a  rooster.  They  were  April  hatched ;  la-id 
19  eggs  in  November  and  from  December 
l,  1910,  to  December  1,  1911,  the  record 
was : 

December,  1910...  76  June  . 110 

January,  1911.... 110  July  . 117 

February  110  August  . 120 

.March  . 129  September . 116 

April  . 137  October  . 115 

May  . 136  November  .  72 

Total  . 1,348 

They  are  kept  in  a  small  yard  15x22  feet. 
We  had  26  one  and  two-year-old  hens  in 
another  larger  house  with  a  yard.  All  are 
on  back  part  of  two  town  lots  40x130  each. 

Ohio.  H.  E.  E. 


Just  before  Thanksgiving,  1910,  I  bought 
50  Rhode  Island  Reds.  They  commenced 
laying  December  5  and  here  is  the  record 
from  January  1,  1911,  to  January  1,  1912: 

January  . 685  July  . 527 

February  . 794  August  . 434 

March  . 939  September  . 484 

April  . 734  October  . 274 

May  . 702  November  . 320 

June  . 754  December  . 426 

Total  . 7,073 

We  hatched  about  300.  b.  v. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

I  submit  the  following  record  of  35  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorn  pullets  and  seven  mixed 
breeds,  42  in  all.  These  were  hatched  in 
April  and  May,  1910,  and  cared  for  in  a 
common  way,  with  good  food,  regularly  fed, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  thrown  into 
litter  in  scratching  shed  late  in  the  day, 
clean  water,  clean  roosts,  mash  in  feed  box 
at  noon,  consisting  of  refuse  from  the  table, 
mixed  with  bran  and  good  sera p.  chopped 
up  fairly  fine,  also  garden  waste  for  green 
food,  in  an  open-front  wired  house,  with 
curtains  to  roll  down  during  hard  storms. 

November,  1910. .  .213  May  . 603 

December  . 331  June  . 624 

January,  1911 . 377  July  . 668 

February  . 422  August  . 341 

March  . 476  September  . 104 

April  . 571  October  .  83 


Total  . 4,813 

An  average  for  the  year  to  November, 
1911,  of  13  eggs  per  day.  These  hens  com¬ 
menced  moulting  the  middle  of  August,  and 
were  not  in  good  laying  condition  until 
November.  Four  hens  were  set  during 
April  and  May  and  seven  were  used  for  the 
table  during  the  year,  which  no  account 
was  made  of.  The  lowest  day’s  laying  of 
<-ggs  was  four,  the  highest  was  31 ;  the 
average  price  for  eggs  during  the  year  at 
the  country  store  was  28  cents.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  fowl  was  five-eights  of  a  cent 
each  day,  not  including  green  food  from 
the  garden.  E.  p.  H. 

Southampton,  L.  I. 

My  hens  earned  over  $3.50  per  hen  in 
twelve  months.  January  1,  1911,  I  had  75 
B.  P.  Rock  hens,  mostly  February  and 
March  hatched  pullets.  March  1  I  began 
selling  off ;  July  1  found  me  with  40 ;  Sep¬ 
tember  1  with  25.  which  I  have  January  1. 


1912,  with  65  February  and  March  hatched 
pullets  which  laid  their  first  egg  June  18. 
Total  number  of  eggs  laid  for  the  year, 
9.951.  I  sold  4.100  for  hatching  slightly 
above  market  price,  used  70  dozen  myself 
for  hatching,  and  sold  the  rest  direct  to  the 
consumer;  total  income  from  eggs,  $223,87.. 
I  raised  over  400  early  chicks,  sold  them  all; 
but  65  pullets  when  they  were  from  eight 
to  12  weeks  old.  My  total  income  from  the 
sale  of  hens,  broilers,  100  day-old  chicks, 
15  more  hens  now  than  a  year  ago,  chick¬ 
ens  used  on  the  table,  and  manure,  was 
$227.87.  Total  with  the  egg  money.  $450.99. 

Expenses  for  feed,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  bran, 
beef  scraps,  oyster  shells,  charcoal.  Alfalfa, 
linseed  meal,  coal  oil  to  run  my  100-egg  in¬ 
cubator  and  two  home-made  brooders  and 
eggs  for  hatching  was  $168.90.  leaving  a 
profit  of  $282.09,  or  about  $3.50  per  hen. 
I  raised  my  corn  and  wheat,  but  charged 
my  account  with  mill  price.  s.  L. 

York,  Pa. 


Bad  Hatching  Record. 

Having  read  the  article  on  page  1224 
about  Mr.  Dougan’s  hen  contest,  1  should 
like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  explain  why  he 
has  such  a  poor  record  in  hatching,  usually 
getting  but  little  over  half?  Is  this  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  small  number  of  eggs 
set  did  not  fill  the  incubators,  but  that  they 
were  set  at  such  frequent  intervals  that 
eggs  were  started  in  the  incubator  be¬ 
fore  the  preceding  ones  had  beeu  hatched? 
In  many  cases  the  percentages  lost  after 
hatching  seem  very  high,  as  eight  out  of  18 
and  nine  out  of  15.  In  other  hatches  he 
did  much  better,  for  instance  out  of  33  he 
only  lost  four  and  out  of  17  only  three. 
However,  I  note  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  33  hatched  from  setting  of 
September  9,  as  he  says  “lost  four,  gained 
28“  but  if  the  loss  was  four  the  gain  would 
be  29.  These  all  refer  to  the  Wyandottes. 
Taking  the  totals  for  the  Wyandottes  he  set 
456  eggs,  hatched  240  and  lost  65.  Thus 
he  hatched  a  little  over  52  per  cent  and 
lost  a  trifle  over  27  per  cent,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  raised  out  of  the  eggs  set  is  a  trifle 
better  than  38  1-6.  Of  the  Leghorns  he  set 
539  eggs,  hatched  243  and  lost  62.  Thus 
he  hatched  45  per  cent  and  lost  a  trifle 
over  25%  per  cent  and  the  percentage  raised 
out  of  the  eggs  set  is  something  over  33%. 
How  much  below  the  average  are  these 
percentages?  Can  you  give  any  reason  why 
the  hatch  of  Wyandottes  shows  a  higher 
percentage  and  the  mortality  of  the  young 
Wyandottes  is  greater  than  the  Leghorns? 
Of  course  this  shows  a  better  net  result 
for  the  Wyandottes,  but  cannot  the  differ¬ 
ing  loss  of  young  chicks  be  accounted  fbr  at 
least  partially  by  size  of  broods? 

New  York.  geokoe  g.  hopkins,  jr. 


Sneezing  Hens. 

Why  do  some  of  our  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes  sneeze?  They  appear  well,  but  are 
always  sneezing.  House  is  not  very  warm, 
but  there  is  no  direct  draught.  I  have 
tried  painting  the  roosts  with  coal  tar,  but 
do  not  seem  to  help  it.  We  are  feeding 
whole  wheat,  corn,  and  a  dry  mash  of 
ships,  gluten  and  beef  scraps.  e.  d.  o. 

New  York. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  newer 
breeds  such  as  the  Columbian  Wyandottes 
are  more  liable  to  show  signs  of  roup  or 
cold  than  not  when  damp  weather  such  as 
we  have  been  having  for  some  time  past 
prevails.  Be  sure  your  house  is  well 
drained  and  that  there  is  no  damp  litter 
about.  I  should  suspect  draughts  if  you 
were  not  so  sure  that  there  are  none.'  I 
do  not  think  either  feeding  or  parasites 
are  the  trouble.  r.  b. 


Beef  Cake  for  Hens. 

I  have  about  40  pullets  that  look  ns 
though  they  ought  to  be  laying;  their 
combs  are  red  and  they  have  free  range. 
I  bought  a  chicken  cake  (old  meat),  weigh¬ 
ing  about  100  pounds;  how  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  it?  c.  b. 

South  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

I  used  to  buy  that  pressed  beef  cake 
and  put  it  in  the  henhouse  and  chop  into  it 
with  an  ax,  letting  the  hens  help  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  have  eaten  all  that  is 
loose,  chop  into  it  again.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  to  use  the  ground  beef  scrap, 
which  is  kept  now  by  nearly  every  grain 
dealer,  especially  if  you  want  to  mix  it  in 
a  dry  mash.  There  is  no  harm  in  letting 
the  hens  help  themselves  to  the  meat  if 
plenty  of  yrain  is  supplied ;  otherwise  they 
might  eat  enough  to  give  them  the  scours. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Elevated  Poultry  House. 

Will  some  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  kindly 
give  us  their  experience  with  poultry 
houses  built  several  feet  from  the  ground, 
using  the  space  under  same  for  a  scratch¬ 
ing  shed?  The  soil  here  is  sandy  and  very 
damn.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  damp  and 
mouldy,  or  a  place  that  will  harbor  vermin 
and  disease? 


Tell  IT.  P.  D.,  Massachusetts,  that  the 
following  is  a  good  dry  mash  for  laving 
fowls :  Four  parts  wheat  bran,  three  parts 
eornmeal,  one  part  ground  oats,  two  parts 
middlings,  two  parts  beef  scrap. 

Dover,  Del.  e,  c.  w. 

Poultrt  Figures.— If  you  did  not  know 
which  States  would  you  say  had  most 
poultry?  At  first  thought  the  average  per¬ 
son  would  say  New  England  and  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  He  would  be  wrong.  The  cen¬ 
sus  report  just  completed  states : 

“Iowa  has  the  largest  total  value  of  poul¬ 
try,  amounting  to  $12,270,000.  and  Mis¬ 
souri  ranks  second,  with  $11,871,000.  The 
eight  States  next  in  order  are  Illinois, 
$11,697,000;  Ohio.  $9,533,000;  New  York. 
$7,879,000 ;  Indiana,  $7,762.000 ;  Pennsvl- 
vania,  $7.674.000 ;  Kansas.  $7,377.000 ; 
Michigan,  $5,611,000.  and  Texas.  $4,807- 
000.  In  these  10  States  together  the  value 
of  poultry  is  $86,481,000.  or  55.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  poultry  in  continental 
United  States.” 

New  England  has  but  a  little  over  two 
per  cent  of  all  the  poultry  in  the  country, 
but  with  one  exception  birds  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  the  most  valuable  in  the  country. 
There  are,  all  told.  295.345,190  head  of 
poultry,  or  nearly  four  for  each  human. 
The  value  of  this  poultry  is  $154,663,220. 
or  52  cents  each. 


IMPITD  A  TI/AM— Our  hot  water  custom  hatch- 
ni\,UUn  1  lull  jng  plant  was  so  successful 
last  season  that  we  have  doubled  our  capacity, 
which  is  now  over  200,000  eggs.  Last  year  we  had 
to  turn  away  over  1,000  eggs  a  day  for  a  period  of  4 
months,  as  our  Incubator  was  full.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  our  last  year’s  customers  have  already  en¬ 
gaged  space  in  our  Incubator  for  the  coming  sea 
son.  Don’t  be  among  the  disappointed — engage 
your  space  now.  Our  Incubator  starts  on  Jan.  2d. 
Write  for  prices  and  information  any  way 
MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Millerton, _  New  York 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1R14 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MONEYMAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  free  book,  full  of  practical 
information  oil  poultry  matters. 
Also  gives  full  description  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  early  maturing, heavy  winter 
laying  Pittsfield  Barred  Hocks,  now 
united  with  the  great  Gowell  trap- 
nested  strain.  Day-old  chicks, 
hatching  eggs,  breeding  birds, 
shipped  anywhere. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co- 
416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


Z&GREIDER’S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
Pages.  72  varieties  pare  bred  ,62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
gtock  eggs.  How  to  raiseandmake  hens  lay. 
r  Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  great — 

this  book— only  15  cents. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  5  8,  Rheems.  Pa. 

KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 


MM  Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 

1MV  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
MBv  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  IO  Market  St. ,  Camden, N.  J. 


POULTRYMFN-Seml  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r-Yl  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


0(1  $1.00 — leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prise  Poul- 

L\i  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus. 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa- 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous, heaithy  stock:  15 — $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Fine  Breeders  For  Salei^^-^-, 

Hens,  50  Pullets,  50  Cockerels,  50  Indian  Runner 
Ducks  and  10  Drakes— all  at  $2.25  each,  whilo  they 
last.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  B02  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CIFTY  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS  for  sale,  from 
I  prizewinners;  $2.00  and  up;  both  combs;  great 
laying  strain.  Geo.  H.  Le  Fever,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


DOSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  now 

ready  for  service.  Large,  healtliy.vigorons  stock. 
Hens  hatched  and  reared.  "FOUR  ACRES,"  Nutley,  N.J. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS 

and  Dark  Brahmas,  Single  Comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  ma¬ 
tured  Cockerels  and  yearling  Hens  from  $1.50  up- 
ward.  Bargain  list  gratis.  F.  M.  Prescott,  Riverdale,  N.J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MINCH  KUOS.,  Farm  Bird  Poultry  of  Show  Quality.  Light 
Brahman,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Partridge  Cochins,  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Kacb  variety  bred 
on  separaie  farms.  Breeding’  stock  and  Eggs  In  season. 
MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Paul  G.  Springer,  Agent. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  yon  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-gK?'  »=‘ 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  :5;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


»  obi  am  ; 

early;  limited  supply.  Kent  Whipple, 


aavannan. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

LAYING  STRAIN,  FARM  RANGE-$3.00. 

F.  D.  VAUGHAN  :  :  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  l ^ 

cular  free.  Golden-rod  Farm,  Stewnrtstown,  Pa. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Extra  fine  Cockerels  ready  for  service,  $3.00  each. 
Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  Also  Choice  Indian  Runner  Drakes, 
$2.00  each.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys— 200  Turkeys 

Toms,  20  to  30  lbs.:  Hens,  14  to  20  lbs.  Largest 
strain  m  the  II,  8.  Hickory  Island  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

DURE  BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZEWINNERS 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Rider,  Rodman,  New  York 

PURE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Prize  winners. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 

fxiant  Rrnn7P  Tntnc  $7  00;  R.  C.  RED 

uiam  Dronze  loms  cockerels,  $3.00 

and  $5.00.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

HEAVY  WEIGHT  and  FINE  PLUMAGE. 

Mrs.  FLOYI)  KIRBY,  Draper,  Virginia 

For  Sale— M.  B.  TURKEYS-^ 

ings.  Stamp.  Miss  L.  L.  Kirby,  Draper,  Va. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

Best  white  Holland  turkeys,  white  Wyandotte  cock 

erels  and  Toulouse  Geese,  for  sale.  Prices  low  for 
quality.  K.  SOHIEBER,  R  F  I»  2,  Bocyrus,  O. 


While  Holland  Turkeys-SE’sI^SA 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  IT.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Sthwartstowk,  Pa. 


MandyLee 

The  Incubator 
ol  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 
Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new 
features— plain,  practical,  helpful. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A 
and  Brooder  BFo™  “"ill 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks.  doublo 
walls,  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  118_ Racine,  WIs- 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


The  Story  of  25  Years 


with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs — 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him¬ 
self — It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LA' 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UAUII’C  latest  model 
IflANN  d  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  ‘fine;  never  clogs. 
10  D  •ys’ Fr««  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD, MASS. 


New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
per  hen!  Get  stock  from  Afton  Farm.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  "Facts  From  Afton  Farm,"  today— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS-”™1 

ing  and  vigor — trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 
$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  high-producing 

White  Leghorns.  Free  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea.  85#  to  90  4  fertile.  HOMESTEAD 
FARMS,  F.  T.  Finch,  Mgr.,  R.  1,  Lestersliire,  N.Y, 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
S. C.  Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Recks, 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State,  3 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 

Breeding  Hons  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  Also  R.  1. 
Reds.  Eggs  for  hatching.  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.J. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

JIlKh-claSB  utility  stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Safe  delivery  gnaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular.  VANCKEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Sat/r  Point,  N.  Y. 


Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks.  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup Bros., Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EGGS  for  Hatching.  Cockerels  for  breeders 
shipped  on  approval.  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
booked.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  W.  Sterling-  &  Son,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS,  12c.  each — from  free  range — Selected 
Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  in  any  quantity. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  EGGS 
for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  CHAS.  K.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N  Y 


Oi  Ui  VYUllt  LLu  ill)  nlio  HATCHING  EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flf.mingto.v,  N.  J. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

No  orders  too  BARGE  or  too  SMALL. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  "£V”TE- 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS~S£dAc”k' 

erels  for  breeding.  Price  right  for  quality. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  YORKTOWN,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want— money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D,  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


S.  C,  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
ami  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  JIT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  i>e  Grace,  Md. 


Baby  Chicks 
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HOGS  ON  RAPE  AND  ALFALFA. 

The  question  of  producing  pork  with 
as  little  expense  as  possible  is  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  and 
any  information  which  is  founded  on 
fact  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter.  Several  let¬ 
ters  have  reached  me  asking  for  any 
facts  regarding  our  1911  experience  with 
rape  as  well  as  Alfalfa,  and  whether 
this  year’s  experience  equals  our  opti¬ 
mistic  views  as  given  last  season  in  The 
R.  N.-Y,  In  order  to  get  at  the  exact 
truth  the  writer  took  a  little  trip  the 
other  day  and  visited  four  men  who  had 
used  the  crops  the  past  season,  and  will 
give  their  facts  and  figures.  The  first 
man  had  one-half  acre  of  rape  and 
about  three  of  Alfalfa.  The  rape  was 
sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible, 
but  the  Alfalfa  comes  much  earlier. 
Thirty  hogs  were  put  into  the  Alfalfa 
and  pastured  there  until  the  rape  was 
ready,  and  then  they  changed  as  needed. 
These  hogs  were  of  different  ages,  and 
the  largest  were  taken  out,  usually  four 
at  a  time,  put  into  a  small  place  and  fed 
an  average  of  50  pounds  cornmeal  apiece 
and  then  sold.  The  30  hogs  weighed 
when  sold  5,400  pounds,  average  price 
5Z>,  making  $297.  Cornmeal  fed,  1,500 
pounds,  costing  $22.50,  leaving  $274.50 
as  the  value  of  the  pasture.  Good,  clean 
running  water  was  always  handy  in  the 
pasture.  Whey  is  accounted  of  little 
value  here,  but  as  these  hogs  were  fed 
what  was  obtained  from  the  milk  of  15 
cows  it  might  be  well  to  give  credit  for 
what  it  would  produce  so  as  to  get  the 
exact  value  of  the  pasture. 

In  careful  tests  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  it  is  found  that  on  an  average  785 
pounds  of  whey  equals  100  pounds  of 
grain.  Figuring  on  this  basis  the  whey 
from  one  cow’s  milk  would  be  equal  to 
300  pounds  of  grain,  and  for  the  30  head 
the  grain  saved  would  be  worth  $13.50. 
Taking  this  from  the  $274.50  leaves  $261 
as  the  net  value  of  the  pasture  or  an 
even  $87  an  acre.  This  man  thinks 
everything  of  rape,  but  thinks  more  of 
Alfalfa,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
have  to  sow  every  Spring,  and  that  . Al¬ 
falfa  comes  so  much  earlier  in  the 
Spring;  on  the  other  hand  a  frost  that 
will  kill  Alfalfa  for  pasture  will  not 
damage  rape.  The  next  man  visited 
kept  five  hogs  on  one-third  of  an  acre. 
These  hogs  averaged  175  pounds  when 
taken  off  the  pasture,  were  fed  no  grain, 
milk  or  whey,  and  did  not  have  running- 
water.  At  this  rate  an  acre  would  pro¬ 
vide  pasture  for  15  hogs,  and  figuring  at 
175  pounds  each  at  5^  cents  per  pound 
would  make  the  value  of  the  acre  of 
pasture  $144.38.  This  man  believes  that 
lie  can  produce  that  much  pork  on  an 
acre,  and  is  going  to  try  it  next  year. 

The  next  man  had  about  a  third  of 
an  acre  on  which  he  turned  nine  pigs 
which  he  had  wintered  and  kept  them 
there  till  July,  when  he  sold  them.  After 
these  were  gone  he  turned  a  litter  of 
seven  in  with  the  dam.  These  were 
pastured  there  until  sold  in  the  Fall, 
and  averaged  200  pounds.  These  pigs 
had  no  grain,  milk  or  whey,  but  all  the 
water  they  wanted.  He  will  put  in  V/ 
acre  next  year.  The  next  man  visited 
said  that  he  had  watched  our  little  patch 
and  said  he  thought  he  would  try  the 
stuff,  and  had  fattened  three  on  a  little 
piece  no  bigger  than  a  garden  and  had 
“fed  them  next  to  nuthin’  besides.”  Our 
own  pasture  did  not  return  the  money 
value  of  a  year  ago  because  we  received 
so  much  less  for  the  pork  by  the  pound. 
We  shall  sow  much  more  rape  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  have  our  plans  all  made  to 
fence  off  a  good  piece  of  Alfalfa  for 
hogs  and  sheep.  Now  I  have  given  the 
plain  facts  as  they  were  given  to  me, 
without  any  reason  or  desire  to  over¬ 
draw  the  picture.  c.  i.  hunt. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tile  to  Drain  Concrete. 

As  to  that  granary  floor  you  nicntionoCt 
recently,  I  may  probably  give  you  a  little 
hint  that  will  be  of  help  to  somebody.  1 
am  not  a  farmer,  but  work  hard  to 'save 
money  for  a  start.  Last  July  I  worked  for 
a  contractor,  laying  a  concrete  floor  in  a 
furniture  dealer’s  cellar,  which  he  intended 
to  use  for  a  storeroom.  The  house  is 
erected  on  a  river  bank,  the  river  being 
only  100  feet  from  it.  We  dug  down  to 
the  depth  where  the  water  was  in  the 
ground.  Then  we  started  the  walls,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  being*  four  inches 
higher  than  the  bottom  of  them.  All  the 
way  round,  close  up  to  the  walls,  we  laid 
three-inch  tiles,  ends  close  together  and  the 
corners  mitred.  In  the  end  of  the  room 
there  was  put  a  T-shaped  tile  in  the  row, 
its  hole  in  the  middle  going  out  to  a  little 
cistern  from  which  a  sewer  pipe  was  laid 
to  the  river.  The  tiles  were  dug  down  so 
the  tops  of  them  was  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  Over  it  all  was  spread  two  inches 
of  coarse  concrete,  and  after  that  one  inch 
of  finish.  The  concrete  was  tamped  very 
hard  and  the  finish  one  part  fine  sharp 
sand  to  four  parts  of  cement,  was  worked 
for  a  long  time,  first  with  floater  and  later 
with  the  trowel.  When  I  was  down  there  a 
few  days  ago  I  noticed  that  the  floor  was 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  owner  said  it  had 


been  so  all  the  time.  One  day  in  a  heavy 
rain-storm  the  water  was  flowing  out  of 
the  sewer,  but  did  not  show  on  the  floor. 
The  idea  is  that  all  water  coming  in  under 
the  walls  will  go  in  the  tiles  before  it  can 
come  out  under  the  concrete.  a.  s. 

Grayling,  Mich. 


FARM  CONDITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

Hay,  No.  1,  $23  per  ton ;  straw,  un¬ 
thrashed  rye,  $17  to  $19  per  ton.  Potatoes 
mostly  all  out  of  market  and  price  steady 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat,  90  cents  per 
bushel,  oats,  55  cents ;  clover  hay,  $20  per 
ton  ;  Alfalfa,"  baled,  $22  to  $27  per  ton. 
Alfalfa,  corn,  oats  and  molasses,  ground  and 
mixed  for  horse  feed,  $35  per  ton,  retail. 
Alfalfa  and  molasses  ground  and  mixed  cow 
feed,  $33.50  per  ton,  retail.  Pork,  seven  to 
8%  cents  per  pound;  calves,  veal,  seven  to 
eight  cents  per  pound ;  cows,  fresh,  $35  to 
$05  ;  strippers,  $25  to  $35.  Milk,  very  few 
farmers  make  milk,  but  those  who  do,  get 
in  Summer  four  cents.  Winter,  4%  cents. 
Most  of  the  best  farms  in  Monmouth  and 
Middlesex  counties  are  devoted  to  raising 
potatoes  and  no  doubt  75  per  cent  were  sold 
through  the  Farmers’  Exchange,  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Freehold,  and  I  think  average  price 
for  season  was  $2.44  per  barrel  against  last 
year's  average  price  of  $1.35.  The  ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  alone  through  the  Ex¬ 
change  was  more  than  420,000  barrels;  be¬ 
sides  the  Exchange  buys  seed  potatoes  from 
Maine  and  New  York  for  the  members  to 
the  amount  of  27,000  barrels  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  1911,  and  no  doubt  will  exceed  that 
amount  for  the  coming  year.  Monmouth 
and  Middlesex  counties  are  among  the  great¬ 
est  potato  growers  of  the  State,  and  in 
fact  since  the  discovery  that  the  land  here 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
that  tuber,  land  has  doubled  and  trebled  in 
value  in  the  last  10  years.  Farms  that 
were  sold  10  years  ago  for  $4,000  to  $5,000 
to-day  will  bring  $12,000  to  $20,000.  and 
even  at  that  price  pay  up  in  five  years. 
One  farmer  told  me  that  his  crop  averaged 
above  120  barrels  per  acre  and  I  believe  on 
the  best  land  they  will  even  exceed  that. 
The  Exchange  also  sells  all  farm  products 
and  manufactures  fertilizer  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  4-8-10;  goods  costing,  delivered  at  our 
station,  $30.50  per  ton.  r.  h.  d. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Silage  is  comparatively  new  with  us  and 
so  far  as  I  know  none  has  ever  been  sold 
near  here.  Manure  is  never  sold  here  ;  goes 
with  the  land  usually.  Livery  stables  get 
a  small  sum  yearly  for  their  output,  say 
75  cents  to  $1  per  horse.  Timothy  hay  is 
worth  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton  in  barn, 
purchaser  to  haul  away.  We  ship  in  baled 
Alfalfa  at  same  price.  Oats  are  quoted 
at  about  48  cents  here.  We  have  to  ship 
in  oats,  as  farmers  do  not  raise  enough. 
No  manures  are  used  here  except  stable 
manure,  and  a  few  people  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  try  commercial  fertilizers.  I  shipped 
in  the  first  car  of  raw  ground  phosphate 
rock  recently.  We  raise  much  clover.  This 
is  a  dairy  country  now.  not  much  doing 
here  except  in  cows  and  heifers.  Chicago 
market  is  near  and  governs  prices  except 
for  good  milkers,  which  sell  from  $30  to 
$100.  I  was  recently  offered  $400  for  four 
of  my  grade  Holstein  cows,  but  didn't  sell. 
Milk  is  sold  here  in  various  ways;  some 
sell  cream  only,  some  whole  milk.  Price 
varies  with  the  test  and  between  this  cream¬ 
ery  and  that.  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  prices  run  for  3.0  milk  from  $1.15 
to  $1.40  per  100  pounds,  skim-milk  re¬ 
turned  to  farm.  At  points  near  here  where 
they  are  able  to  contract  their  milk  they 
are  receiving  practically  Borden  prices,  but 
our  big  condensing  plant  is  running  light 
this  Winter,  shipping  some  milk  and  cream. 
Borden  seems  to  be  too  much  for  them. 
Horses  are  high,  right  good  teams  bring 
$500,  ordinary,  $300.  Chicago  market  gov¬ 
erns.  We  are  near  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
and  prices  are  near  those  in  city  on  most 
farm  produce.  Corn  in  shock  sold  last 
Fall  at  $20  to  $30  per  acre;  hay  and  fodder 
being  unusually  high.  Pigs  bring  prices 
which  demand  $6  for  fat  hogs.  Potatoes 
bring  Chicago  wholesale  price.  No  surplus 
here.  Our  big  crops  are  milk,  pigs  and 
barley ;  some  horses  raised,  and  good  heif¬ 
ers.  Way  back  from  railroad  eight  to  10 
miles  they  raise  more  beef  cattle. 

Delavan,  Wis.  d.  e.  l.  b. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  eharg-es  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 


Prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO., 


BOX  C 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 


Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 
10  to  57  bushel*  per 
acre  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  $5 
to  $57  per  acre?  . 
The  Iron  Age  Planter 
is  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 
wa«  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  no  misses,  no  doublet,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Graduate,  has  gained  attention  by  hi*  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods.  He  writes  in  part  ^  *  'rL*  ’ —  A 
means  juit  one  hall  my  crop  this  year.’ 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter, with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing’s  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  this 
planter  is  but  one  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  You  should  know  them  all. 
BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1026,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


The  Iron  Aga 
Let  it  secure  for 


-  -T* 


/-V<?  r  r  ^  M 


?&*■ 


There  is  a  difference  between  fruit 
growing  and  forestry 

yet  most  of  the  directions  for  fruit  growing  are  directions 
for  producing  rapid  wood  growth  only. 

This  means  coming  into  bearing  late  and  irregular  bearing  on 
account  of  lack  of  enough  available  mineral  plant  fcod  to  raise  a 
crop  of  fruit  and  to  set  strong  fruit  buds  in  the  same  season. 

POTASH 

Two  years  before  the  trees  are  expected  to  come  into  bearing  the 
annual  application  of  minerals  should  begin,  using  50  to  100 
pounds  Muriate  of  Potash  and  100  to  200  pounds  of  bone,  acid 
phosphate  or  basic  slag  per  acre. 

Potash  improves  the  flavor,  shipping  quality  and  keeping 
power  as  well  as  the  yield  oi  fruits. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  free  books  with 
formulas  and  directions. 


m 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans 


POTASH 
PAYS 


New  Wheels 

for  the  Old  Wagon 

Letusfit  yourold  wagon  with“Electric” 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagcn  life 
and  a  real  handy  wagon  just  by 
buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
any  resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat¬ 
tling  or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
particulars  and  shows  how  it  pays  big 
to  fit  up  old  wagons  with  the  long-life 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  48  QUINCY,  ILL. 


s  Electric 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15, 000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeder*, 
feeders  and  farmers  In  the  world.  "Tells  how  they 
greatly  Increased  their  profits."  0S~  Write  for  this 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627.732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  In  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^^^jgHJOO(LA£enti^wantedeverjjvhere^^^^^^^ 


™[  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  HILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  feature*  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  £•  W.  Koss'Co.tEst.  1850) 
Box  13  8PUINGV1ELD,  OHIO 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


(Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  tho  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

J 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  DIS¬ 
COUNT  for  EARLY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


M  *nis  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y- 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  an  the  standard  because  of  their 
convenience,  durability,  Mtrcngtli  and  worth. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1  %  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.  J 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yet  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  3e-J  Frederick,  Md. 


aceyssiloHoops 


Will  add  years  to  life  of  your  Silo.  Made  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  strand — seven  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iron 
with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  nut. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.  I  also  make  finest  and  cheapest  Silos. 

Write  for  low  prices.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Box20,  Union, N.Y. 


WISHER'S  ICE  TOOLS 


BEST 

G.W.CO. 

MAKE 


VERY 

PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 


WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

330  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

__"£veryffiing  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Stock" 

FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car¬ 
pets.  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 
dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material. 

Stewart’s  Automatic 


It  takes 
a  wax 
thread, 
feeds 

from  spool  and 
does  the  work  of 
any  harness  maker  . 
machine.  It  is  indis- 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  onco  for 
catalog.  SlEWART-SKINNfR  CO. 
35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


Awl  istheonly  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 
Awl. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Door, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorlesR, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
care  for  hides  ;  how  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  :  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeing  process  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins;  about 
the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book 
except  upon  request.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 

’  Green  Mountain.  ”  All  woodwork 
below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 
’ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Estcn,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  docs  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


1912. 


U'H  EJ  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FERTILITY  IN  WASTES. 

Part  III. 

Tobacco  Wastes. — In  some  parts  of  the 
country  farmers  or  gardeners  are  able  to 
obtain  the  refuse  from  eigar  or  tobacco 
factories.  There  is  now  less  of  this  than 
formerly,  as  an  extract  of  tobacco  is  being 
used  for  spraying  purposes.  Where  the 
wastes  can  be  had  they  will  prove  very 
valuable.  The  following  show  composition 
of  average  samples : 


POUNDS  IN  ONE 

TON. 

Nitrogen. 

P.  A. 

Potash. 

Tobacco 

dust. . . 

,  . .  36 

12 

60 

Tobacco 

leaves. . 

.  .  .  55 

8 

140 

Tobacco 

stems . . 

..  .  40 

12 

120 

Stems  (weathered)  26 

12 

44 

The  stems  were  exposed  to  the  weather 
during  Spring  and  Winter,  and  as  we  see 
lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  fertilizing 
value.  Remember  this  in  buying  stems  that 
have  not  been  kept  under  shelter.  The 
tobacco  waste  may  be  spread  and  plowed 
under  like  manure  or  mixed  in  a  compost. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  stems  were  run  through  a  fodder 
cutter  and  chopped  fine.  This  material  was 
used  as  bedding  and  absorbent  back  of  the 
cows.  The  stems  are  also  good  for  the 
henhouse.  Sheep  men  feed  them  to  sheep 
as  a  preventive  for  worms.  We  like  them 
as  mulch  around  trees,  as  the  mice  and 
other  vermin  do  not  like  tobacco.  You 
will  see  that  a  good  quality  of  stems  may 
have  nearly  five  times  the  feeding  value  of 
manure.  All  tobacco  wastes  are  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid. 

Factory  Wastes. — In  some  smaller 
towns  cloth  or  paper  mills  throw  out  forms 
of  waste  which  can  often  be  bought  at  a 
low  figure.  Here  are  the  average  composi¬ 
tions  of  some  of  them  : 


POUNDS 

IN  ONE 

TON. 

Nitrogen. 

P.  A. 

Potash. 

Wool  waste . 

72 

10 

30 

Mill  gloss . 

250 

4 

10 

Wool  dust . 

72 

6 

5 

Paper  mill  dust... 

25 

1 

10 

Paper  mill  washings 
Soap  grease  refuse 

3 

0 

o 

o 

60 

260 

0 

Sugar  beet  refuse. 

120 

0 

180 

(’alico  refuse . 

80 

200 

0 

Cotton  waste . 

22 

6 

28 

Glucose  refuse.... 

50 

5 

o 
•  » 

Linen  waste . 

20 

10 

5 

While  some  of  these  wastes  contain  con¬ 
siderable  nitrogen,  notably  these  from  wool, 
they  are  not  usually  satisfactory  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  nitrogen  is  inert  or  slow  to 
act  until  the  wastes  are  decayed.  They  are 
sometimes  used  to  absorb  the  stable  liquids, 
but  do  not  make  very  satisfactory  bedding, 
as  they  stick  to  the  cattle.  About  the 
only  way  to  utilize  them  is  to  rot  them 
down  in  the  compost  or  manure  pile,  and 
this  is  usually  slow.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  paying  high  prices  for  them. 

Tannery  Wastes. — I  notice  on  page  0 
that  you  give  the  analyses  of  various  tan¬ 
neries’  and  glue  factories’  refuse.  I  am  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacturing  department  of 
the  Union  Tanning  Company,  and  have  per¬ 
sonally  had  a  number  of  analyses  made  of 
spent  tan  ashes  and  also  glue  factory 
refuse,  which  differ  from  the  analyses  given 
by  you  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  judge 
that  you  have  confused  the  analyses  of  tan 
ashes  and  spent  or  leached  tan  ashes.  Tan 
ashes  contain  less  lime  and  more  potash 
and  phosphorus  than  the  leached  ashes.  I 
have  had  several  samples  of  spent  oak  bark 
ashes  analyzed  by  the  West  Virginia  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  in  general  I  find  that 
they  have  contained  in  one  ton  about  1000 
pounds  of  lime,  six  pounds  of  phosphoric- 
acid  and  15  pounds  of  potash.  The  ashes 
from  spent  hemlock  bark  are  much  higher 
in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  say  two  or 
three  times  as  high,  but  the  ratio  of  the  two 
is  about  the  same,  i.  e.,  2y2  pounds  of 
potash  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  the 
lime  is  lower.  I  think  that  burnt  ashes 
that  are  unleached  would  be  difficult  for 
any  farmer  to  get,  as  nearly  all  tanneries 
use  tbe  spent  tan  bark  as  fuel.  I  have 
•also  had  several  analyses  made  of  glue 
factory  refuse  or  sludge.  This  frequently 
contains  as  high  as  1  Vj  to  two  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  30  to  40  per  cent  lime,  50 
per  cent  being  moisture.  As  this  by-pro¬ 
duct  is  made  through  the  process  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  glue  stock,  moisture  is  present  in 
great  quantity,  it  being  only  dried  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  evaporation  and  drainage  in 
piles  in  the  open  air.  For  a  short  haul, 
however,  it  is  valuable  as  a  fertilezer  and 
as  lime.  I  have  used  many  carloads  of  it 
personally  and  know  its  direct  benefits. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  get  farmers  to  use  these  various 

waste  products  at  no  charge  but  the  cost  of 
loading,  even  when  the  haul  by  wagon  is 
only  a  mile  or  less.  If  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  are  located  near  enough  to  tannex-ies, 
so  that  the  hauling  would  not  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  use  of  these  ashes  or  glue 
refuse  would  be  found  very  beneficial,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  hauling  and  spreading  could 
be  done  in  the  Winter — a  season  of  usually 
slack  work.  henry  w.  iiealy. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  figures  given  were  com¬ 
piled  from  a  number  of  sources  and  were 
supposed  to  represent  tbe  average  of  a  good 
many  analyses.  We  are  very  glad  to  get 
this  report  and  will  welcome  similar  ones 
from  any  who  are  familiar  with  these 
wastes. 


Preventing  Trough  from  Freezing. 

On  page  1222  a  friend  fx-om  Alberta  asks 
how  to  keep  a  water  trough  from  freezing. 
In  Vermont  we  have  quite  chilly  weather 
now  and  then  (25  and  30  below  zero).  To 
keep  a  trough  or  tub  from  freezing  bank 
fresh  horse  manure  around  sides  and  bottom 
of  tub  or  trough  about  eight  inches  thick,  ( 
tamping  it  down  slightly  and  make  a  cover  ( 
out  of  half-inch  stuff,  double,  with  paper 
between,  and  your  tub  will  not  freeze  more 
than  an  inch  on  top  in  the  Coldest  weather, 
pi-ovided  you  will  fill  tub  or  trough  soon 
after  the  cattle  have  had  their  drink,  and 
keep  trough  well  covered  up.  I  have  used 
tills  in  the  barn  and  out  in  the  open  yard 
always  with  success.  I  have  always  had 
to  pump  the  water  for  stock  and  pumped 
the  trough  full  at  once  after  cattle  had 
enough.  f.  k.  r. 

Vermont. 

IIorse  Tearing  Blanket. — To  stop  a 
horse  from  biting  or  chewing  his  blanket, 
try  soaking  a  light  strong  stable  sheet  in 
a  crude  oil.  such  as  is  used  for  dipping 
shingles,  painting  roofs,  etc.,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  soaked,  then  letting  it  drip  and 
dry  and  putting  it  on  over  the  regular 
blanket  worn.  I  have  used  this  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  several  eases.  j.  s.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

If  S.  D.,  page  1182,  will  take  a  stick 
about  the  size  of  a  fork  handle  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  surcingle  to  halter 
ring,  put  a  snap  on  one  end  and  a  strap 
or  chain  about  four  inches  long  on  the 
other,  put  a  ring  on  the  side  of  the  sur¬ 
cingle  snap,  the  snap  in  this  and  attach  to 
the  halter  ring,  he  will  correct  the  vice 
mentioned  in  the  stable.  For  outside  use 
soak  the  blanket  in  some  solution  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  horse,  or  sew  on  some  sheepskin 
(wool  out)  ;  this  will  also  make  his  quit  the 
“street”  habit.  f.  n.  b. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


T  EARN  Photography  By  Mail— Those  bright, 
snappy  prints  that  everyone  likes.  Easy  when 
you  know  how.  Advice  given  on  any  part  of  the 
work  one  year  for  $2.  Developing,  printing,  copy¬ 
ing  and  training  done  to  order,  instruction  hook 
free  to  students.  Circular.  C.  I.  HUNT,  Com¬ 
mercial  Photographer,  Hunt,  N,  Y. 
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Bay  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  np 

alone  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  value  in  five  years.  Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.  No  expensive  irrieation  necessary 
— no  drouths  or  blizzards.  Winters  very  mild,  sum¬ 
mers  enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 
pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al-^— 
falfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts  f™>ts^particullrs 
and  apples  especially, 
are  maktne  Southern 
Free  farmers 

Subscription^^.  fit  h- 

to  the  Southern  Field, 


given  you  by 

M.V.  Richards, 
L.  I.Agt,  So.  Ry. 

Room  87 
Washington,  O.C. 


W  A  NT  F  n-position  as  GENERAL  MANA- 

tv  nit  1  (JER  of  private  estate  by  man  with 

twenty-five  years’  experience;  has  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Apply  187  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

Wo  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatclily ,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 
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1 The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  F.xcitrsions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A,,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


CAROLINA 
COAST  S 
COUNTRY 


FARUQ  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Bolands’ 
I  HliniO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


nrfY  "D  U''\TrT'— Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
x  XVJ-/X.N  A  Hoosiok  and  Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGRAN’D  C. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosiok,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil 
and  line  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


200  ACRES' 


85  acres  timber — P  room  houso; 
bnsement  oarn,  48x60;  corn,  hen 
and  hog  houses;  apples  and  cherries;  Jtj-mile  from 
school,  2\4  miles  from  hank,  stores  and  railroad 
town.  Price  $4,000 — $1,000  cash,  balance  mortgage 
at  5  per  cent.  HALL  S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  New  York. 


WANTFn- Fa  rm  about  50  or  75  acres  in  N.  Y. 
”  1  or  N.  J..  about  100  miles  from  New 

York  City.  Address  BOX  326,  K.  Smithtield,  Pa. 


FARMER  W  ANTED-/.;, 

for  a  farm  near  New  York  City.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  understand  the  care  of  roads,  and  be  a  good 
grader;  also  have  thorough  knowledge  of  farm 
crops,  machinery,  and  understand  the  care  and 
feeding  of  cattle.  In  reply  state  age,  nationality, 
family,  wages  required,  and  references. 

Address  M.  M.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Two  Important  Lessons  From 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Five-Hundred  Dollar  Prize  Corn  Contest 


for  the 


Most  Profitable  Acre  of  Field  Corn  Raised  in  New  England  During  1911 


Coe-Mortimer  $500.00  Corn  Contest  for  1911  was  handled  by  the  Massachusetts  Corn  Show,  Incorporated.  The 
following  were  the  Premium  Committee  who  had  direct  charge  of  the  competition  and  qf  the  awarding  of  the  prizes: 

w  ,  PROF.  WM.D,  HURD  MR.  GLEN  C.  SEVEY 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Editor  New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass 


MR.  E.  H,  NAYLOR 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Springfield,  Mass 


RESULTS  OF  THE  COMPETITION 

Fifty-seven  competitors  from  all  over  New  England  entered. 

Only  thirteen  finished,  the  large  number  dropping  out  undoubt¬ 
edly  being  due  to  the  early  frosts. 

Values  for  Corn,  Cob  and  Stover  were  affixed  by  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  as  follows : 

Shelled  Corn  (12%  Moisture) . $  .75  per  bushel 

Cob  (12%  Moisture) .  7.00  per  ton 

Stover  (40%  Moisture) .  8.00  per  ton 


Grower 

Variety 

Bushels 
of  Corn 
Shelled 

Pounds  of 
Cob 

Pounds  of 
Stover 

Value  of 
Com 

Value  of 
Stover 

Value  of 
Cob 

Prepar¬ 

ing 

Land 

Seed 

and 

Plantino 

Manure 

and 

Fertilizer 

Residual 

Fertility 

Carino 

for 

Crop 

Harvest¬ 
ing  and 
Husking 

Net 

Profit 

1.  L.  S.  White . 

Flint 

97.90 

1111.89 

7733.9 

$73.43 

$30.93 

$3.89 

$4.00 

$1.30 

$18.10 

$0.00 

$2.90 

$16.20 

$65.75 

2.  M.  H.  Williams... 

Dent 

90.10 

1361.41 

7067.62 

67.58 

28.27 

4.76 

2.25 

1.18 

27.80 

7.75 

3.00 

9.37 

49.26 

3.  M.  H.  Clark . 

Dent 

58.33 

602.14 

7026.42 

43.75 

28.11 

2.11 

2.50 

1.31 

5.075 

7.50 

2.44 

11.925 

43.23 

4.  E.  &  H.  W.  Moore 

t*lint 

59.44 

643.63 

6371.89 

44.58 

25.49 

2.25 

5.75 

1.65 

23.80 

0.00 

4.62 

17.43 

19.17 

5.  J.  U.  Cook . 

I*  lint 

55.37 

750.20 

4124.85 

41.35 

16.50 

2.63 

5.675 

2.08 

19.10 

7.20 

5.125 

8-00 

13.49 

The  Records  of  Competitors  and.  all  plans  for  the  competition  were  prepared  by  this  committee  and  approved  by  the 
State  Experiment  Station  Director,  in  which  the  competitors  for  the  prize  resided. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Corn  Show,  the  $500.00  was  divided  into  three  prizes,  as  follows: 

FIRST  PRIZE,  $250.00  SECOND  PRIZE,  $150.00  THIRD  PRIZE,  $100.00 

A  UNIQUE  FEATURE  of  this  competition  was  that  Home  Mixtures  of  Fertilizer  Materials  or  Stable  Manure  could  be 
used  instead  of  or  with  Commercial  Fertilizers;  no  restrictions  of  any  sort  being  imposed.  Further  it  was  provided  that  no 
officer  or  stockholder  of  1  he  Coe-Mortimer  Company  or  any  other  Fertilizer  company  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
keeping  of  the  records  or  with  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  L.  S.  White  of  Collinsville. 

Conn.,  showing  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of  Corn  of  $65.75. 

THE  SECOND  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Williams  of 
Sunderland,  Mass.,  who  showed  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of 
Corn  of  $49.26. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark  of  Sunderland, 
Mass.,  who  showed  a  NET  PROFIT  on  his  acre  of  Corn  of  $43.23. 


I 


The  Following  Table  shows  the  net  profit  and  value  of  Corn,  Cob  and  Stover,  together  with  cost  of  production,  of  five  of 
the  leading  competitors.  This  table  is  well  worth  your  long  and  careful  study: — 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  TWO  GREAT  TRUTHS 

Proven  by  this  Prize  Contest  is  that  in  a  wide  open  competition  where  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilisers,  Home  Mixtures 
and  Stable  Manure  may  compete  freely,  the 

Largest  Crops  Are  Produced  by  the  Use  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers  Alone 

Mr.  L.  S.  White,  the  winner  of  the  First  Prize  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  testing  about 5-8-8. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  the  winner  ef  the  Second  Prize,  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  similar  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  but 
in  addition  used  360  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  Home  Mixture  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Muriate  of  Potash.  The  returns  show  the  use  of 
this  mixture  gave  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop,  but  only  increased  the  cost  of  raising  the  Corn. 

The  winner  of  the  Third  Prize,  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark,  used  only  325  lbs .  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  in  1911,  but 
had  previously  for  three  successive  years  applied  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  to  this  land.  Thus  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Clark  s  profitable  crop  of  Corn  was  clearly  due  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  Commercial  Fertilizer. 


THE  SECOND  GREAT  TRUTH 

Clearly  proven  by  this  contest  is  that 

Heavy  Applications  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  not  only  raise  the  Largest  Crops  of 

Corn  per  acre,  but  also  raise  the  Most  Profitable  Crops 

Note  what  is  said  above  concerning  quantities  of  fertilizer  used  and  then  study  the  table.  You  will  then  see  clearly  how  this 
works  out. 

Your  Corn  Crop  for  1912  Will  Need  Fertilizer — Now  Is  the  Time  to  Provide  for  It  by  Ordering  a  Good  Supply  of 

,857  E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS  .n 

(Standard  of  Excellence  for  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  while  Ihe  supply  lasts  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY  streetERS  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Have  you  any  readers  who  ever  tried 
any  of  Dr.  Bradford's  remedies,  and  with 
what  success?  L.  a.  r. 

Wisconsin. 

We  hope  not.  This  is  an  anti-fat  rem¬ 
edy.  The  principle  in  these  remedies  is 
to  poison  the  system  and  cause  indiges¬ 
tion  and  non-assimilation.  The  patient,- 
of  course,  loses  flesh,  but  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  If  in  need  of 
medical  treatment  consult  a  local  physi¬ 
cian.  Do  not  endanger  your  health  and 
life  with  nostrums. 

I  shipped  a  coop  of  24  chickens  to  Ilnnce 
Bros.,  N.  Y.,  on  November  21,  1910,  which 
they  claim  they  never  received.  After  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  the  U.  S.  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  agreed  to  settle,  but  it  is  over  a 
msnth  ago  and  I  have  heard  nothing.  Can 
you  hurry  this  matter  up?  About  January 
14  wo  received  an  empty  coop  showing  it 
had  been  re-shipped  but  no  tag  indicating 
who  had  returned  it.  J.  b.  l. 

New  York. 

Hance  Bros,  put  in  claim  but  made 
little  progress,  and  subscriber  referred 
it  to  us.  We  took  it  up,  and  the  Express 
Co.  adjusted  the  -claim  with  the  shipper 
in  July.  The  commission  house  followed 
this  matter  up  from  December,  and  we 
worked  on  it  from  April.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  details  be¬ 
fore  adjustment  can  be  made  of  these 
claims,  but  eight  months’  time  is  beyond 
all  reason. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  scheme  to 
raise  cats  for  their  skins  as  outlined  on  the 
inclosed  clipping?  A  number  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  arc  buying  shares.  l.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

E.  G.  Lewis  was  never  outdone  until 
this  scheme  was  proposed.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  “assassinate’’  the 
scheme  Lewis  must  take  a  back  seat. 
You  get  a  million  cats.  Each  will  have  12 
kittens  a  year.  The  12,000,000  skins  will 
bring  a  revenue  of  $10,000  a  day.  The 
skinning  will  cost  less  than  $1,000  a  day, 
so  you  have  a  net  profit  of  $9,000  a  day. 
How  much  for  feed  of  cats?  Why,  dear 
sir,  that  is  all  cared  for.  Just  start  a 
rat  ranch.  Rats  multiply  four  times  as 
fast  as  cats,  so  that  each  cat  will  feast 
on  four  rats  a  day.  How  much  to  feed 
rats?  Why,  sir,  nothing.  The  rats  will 
live  on  skinned  carcasses  of  cats!  A 
share  of  stock  will  be  reserved  for  a 
limited  time.  Come  quick  with  your 
cash  if  you  want  it.  E.  G.  Lewis,  go 
back  and*  sit  down. 

The  following  story  is  contributed 
by  a  farmer : 

About  August  first  I  left  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  locatiug  on  a  good  farm,  in 
my  efforts  to  locate  a  suitable  farm,  I 
dropped  into  a  local  real  estate  office  and 
explained  what  I  wanted.  An  agent  showed 
me  bis  list  and  talked  farms  for  some  time, 
lie  then  changed  the  subject  and  told  me 
I  could  make  the  price  of  a  good  farm  be¬ 
tween  that  time  and  Spring.  I  had  inti¬ 
mated  that  I  wished  to  locate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  He  said  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  his 
business  and  become  his  partner.  He  had 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  farms 
for  sale  and  had  customers  ready  to  buy, 
but  having  no  partner  in  the  office,  he  was 
unable  to  get  out  to  take  the  customers  to 
the  farms.  I  admit  that  I  was  willing  to 
make  a  little  money,  and  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  appealed  to  me.  but  it  looked  like 
too  much  of  a  snap  and  I  concluded  to  fol¬ 
low  the  matter  out  I  made  an  excuse  and 
got  away,  but  sent  my  brother  the  next  day 
to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Iu  the 
meantime  I  began  to  investigate  his  refer¬ 
ences.  Two  of  those  references  we  looked 
up.  The  druggist  could  scarcely  remember 
him  at  all.  The  - other  was  an  advertising 
agent  and  spoke  more  ducouraging  of  the 
affair.  Following  this  I  received  two  differ¬ 
ent  letters  giving  me  instances  to  show 
how  he  was  losing  a  $200  fee  which  was 
absolutely  sure  if  he  was  only  able  to  get 
out  and  show  the  property,  and  enclosed 
with  the  letter  a  form  of  contract  by  which 
I  was  to  pay  $500  for  the  interest.  $100  in 
cash  and  $400  I  was  to  pay  iu  commission 
or  other  forms  of  property.  The  intima¬ 
tion  was  that  the  $400  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  profits,  but  of  course  the  contract  would 
hold  me  if  there  were  no  profits.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  letters  with  a  further  call,  and 
as  we  made  an  excuse  that  the  rent  of  the 
office  was  too  high  he  proposed  that  we 
might  close  the  office  and  remove  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  living  rooms.  This  gave  me 
a  pretty  definite  clue  as  to  what  was  likely 
to  happen  after  he  got  possession  of  my 
money.  His  rooms  were  on  the  third  floor 
of  a  tenement  house.  It  was  a  short  time 
after  that  I  found  his  offices  vacated,  and 
his  advertisement  disappeared  from  the 
daily  paper.  I  have  my  $500.  but  his  evi¬ 
dent  scheme  was  to  get  possession  of  it  for 
an  interest  in  hot  air. 

It  is  an  old  trick  to  sell  an  interest  in 
a  worthless  business  for  cash  under  one 
pretense  or  another.  Usually  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  new 
partner  gets  one  old  bill  after  another 
which,  of  course,  must  be  paid.  To  in¬ 
spire  confidence,  a  bargain  is  often  en¬ 
tered  into  on  the  side,  guaranteeing  the 
return  of  the  money  paid  for  the'  part¬ 
nership.  After  a  given  time,  of  course, 
the  guarantee  is  worthless. 


Shelton  C.  Burr  and  Eugene  II.  Burr, 
the  two  enterprising  young  shoe  clerks  who 
came  here  from  Kansas  about  five  years 
ago  and  as  company  promoters  had  swin¬ 
dled  the  public  out  of  about  $5,000,000, 
pleaded  guilty  yesterday  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  to  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  and  were  sentenced  each  to  12 
months  on  Blackwell's  Island.  The  offices 
of  the  Burr  Brothers  were  raided  on 
November  20,  1910,  in  the  grand  round-up 
of  mail  stock  swindlers  ordered  by  Post¬ 
master-General  Hitchcock.  These  mail 
stock  swindlers  kept  a  “sucker  list,”  which 
they  exchanged  with  one  another  or  sold 
to  new  entrants  in  the  field. 

In  the  course  of  their  career  the  Burrs 
launched  about  30  corporations  with  “au¬ 
thorized”  capital  aggregating  about  $50.- 
000,000  par.  Most  of  the  “securities” 
were  sold  at  25  cents  a  share.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  public  in  less  than  five 
years  contributed  more  than  $5,000,000  in 
hard  cash  and  got  nothing  back  but  some 
gaudy,  worthless  paper.  They  worked 
through  three  different  corporations,  the  , 
Burr  Brothers,  the  Burr  Brothers,  Incor¬ 
porated,  which  was  a  sort  of  holding  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  New  Amsterdam  Securities 
Company.  There  were  twenty-three  of  the 
gold  and  gem  concerns  and  six  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

They  started  for  New  York  first  by  way 
of  Kansas,  where  they  did  a  little  stock 
swindling,  and  their  first  office  here  was 
a  very  modest  affair.  The  money  came  in 
so  rapidly,  however,  as  the  result  of  the 
literature  with  which  they  flooded  the  mails, 
that  they  were  soon  ensconced  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  suit  of  offices,  where  35  typewriters 
were  kept  busy  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  cash. — City  paper. 

The  above  summary  reminds  us  that 
we  cautioned  our  people  against  some 
of  the  concerns  promoted  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  two  or  three  years  ago ;  and  we  ac¬ 
tually  had  letters  from  some  of  our 
subscribers  abusing  us  for  our  pains,  and 
telling  us  of  the  wonderful  investments 
•they  had  in  the  concerns,  and  of  their 
entire  confidence  in  them  and  in  the 
promoters.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  expose  a  big  swindling  scheme  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  protest  from  some  one 
who  has  invested  in  it,  and  who  has  be¬ 
come  infatuated  with  the  promoters  and 
hysterical  over  visions  of  future  wealth. 
It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that  our 
regular  readers  scent  the  fraud  in  these 
propositions,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any 
of  them  get  caught  now  in  the  general 
promotion  schemes.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  cleaning  up  this  gang  of 
swindlers  in  good  shape.  Many  of  them 
are  already  doing  time  in  Federal  pris- ; 
ons,  and  others/conscious  of  their  guilt, 
are  trembling  in  cringing  fear  or  hyster¬ 
ical  bravado  under  Federal  indictments. 

I  see  in  the  Modern  Miller.  December  23, 
page  19.  the  D.  L.  Marshall  Milling  Co. 
is  bankrupt.  You  advised  subscribers  not 
to  invest  in  it  about  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Ohio.  J-  w. 

Yes,  they  had  a  beautiful  cooperative 
scheme,  and  they  came  pretty  near  get¬ 
ting  some  New  York  State  farmers  into 
it.  But  it  didn’t  take  the  farmers  long 
to  size  up  the  situation  after  we  had  a 
chance  to  analyze  some  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  addressed  to  dealers,  and  show  up 
their  double  dealing  and  the  hollow  pre¬ 
tenses  of  their  representations  to  farm¬ 
ers. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mary 
L.  Poultry  Stock  Food  Co..  Sidney,  Ohio  ?  | 
An  ageut  went  through  here  leaving  a  pail 
of  poultry  food  and  promised  to  send  within 
10  days  a  setting  of  eggs  from  blooded 
stock,  charges  paid.  He  would  take  from 
five  to  15  hens.  I  let  him  have  six.  Some 
got  their  eggs,  getting  not  over  three  chicks 
from  same,  some  not  any.  several  others 
got  no  eggs  at  all.  I  wrote  and  received 
an  answer  that  eggs  would  reach  us  August 
1.  1  waited  and  getting  nothing,  wrote 

asking  for  $3,  the  price  of  the  hens,  which 
they  were  fully  worth,  but  can  get  no  an¬ 
swer.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me? 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  L. 

We  have  written  this  firm  repeatedly 
urging  them  to  make  an  adjustment,  but  | 
have  had  absolutely  no  reply.  They  cau¬ 
tion  her  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  careful 
of  speech.  For  our  part  we  confess  that 
we  are  extremely  careful.  The  thmgs 
we  would  like  to  say  would  not  look 
good  in  cold  type;  but  our  good  people 
may  be  able  to  get  our  meaning,  though 
we  follow  their  advice  of  careful  speech. 

In  our  issue  of  May  20,  1911,  we  had 
the  following  report : 

At  last  we  have  our  pay  in  full  ($9.34) 
for  the  case  of  eggs  shipped  J.  W.  Meloney 
Co.  last  July,  which  we  placed  in  your 
hands  to  trace  up  after  we  had  done  our 
best.  F.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

This  shipment  was  directed  to  J.  W. 
Meloney  Company  but  never  reached 
them,  and  the  settlement  was  not  made 
by  that  company  but  by  the  express 
company  which  failed  in  making  the  de¬ 
livery,  and,  of  course,  J.  W.  Meloney 
Company  are  justified  in  a  complaint 
that  as  the  matter  stands  it  is  not  fair 
to  them.  We  had  no  such  intention  but 
simply  overlooked  a  statement  that  the 
collection  was  made  from  the  express 
company.  Above  everything  else  we 
wish  to  avoid  an  injustice  to  anyone,  and 
are  glad  to  exonerate  J.  W.  Meloney 
Company  from  any  responsibility  for 
the  annoyance  caused  this  shipper. 

J.  J.  d. 


New  Labor  Saving 
i— Farm  Machine—. 


Without  putting  you  under  any  obligation  I 
will  send  you  this  new,  all  steel,  shaft  drive 

LUTHER  FARM  TOOL  CRINDER 

for  try-out  on  your  farm,  just  to  show  how  easy 
it  is  to  keep  farm  tools  keen  and  bright  with 
the  rapid  Dimo-Grit  sharpening  wheels,  how 
much  betteryou  can  do  your  work  and  the  time 
and  money  it  will  save. 

Use  the  machine  for  30  Days  Free,  put  every 
tool  in  fine  shape — if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it, 
send  it  back — guaranteed  for  5  years.  Money 
back  any  time  within  1  year. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER— Write  for  40  page  book, 
also  circular  containing  special  introductory 
offer.  Write  today.  Address  C.  J.  Luther,  Pres. 
Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,228AStroh  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Made  from  the 
beet  Rubber  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  World 


The 


BOOT 

(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

If  you  had  rubber 
boots  made  to  order, 
rou  couldn’t  have 
lem  made  better  than 
the  CENTURY  ROOT. 
It  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
vamp  is  made  extra 
strong.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  ankle 
extra  pure 
gum,  no-crack 
ankle  rein¬ 
forcement  is 
used. 


IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


because  best— best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship, 
and  best  for  wear.  Those  facts  are  also  true  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Beacon  Falls  line.  When  you  want  a  high  grade 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe,  insist  that  you  be 
shown  goods  bearing  the  Cross.  It  insures  you  quality 
and  service.  If  you  can’t  secure  Century  Boots  from 
your  dealer,  write  us.  Send  his  name.  We  will  sea  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
'  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Pump  All  the  Water  Yon  W  ant 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine'" 


Raises 
water  30 
feet  for each 
foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping 
expense.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate,  FREE. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


TRAVELING 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  1^  miles  to  go  for 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2  x  4  s 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirty  days’  trial.  W rite  for  book  4  ‘Getting  the  Mail. 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co.  47  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SPLENDID  CROPS 


J"  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

Bushelsfrom  20  Acres 

of  wheat  was  the  thresher’s  re¬ 
turn  from  a  Lloydminster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
In  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  85  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  grains 
In.  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years’  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emption  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  in  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  settlers’  low  railway  rates  and  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  “Last  Best  West,”  and 
other  information,  write  to  Supt.  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa, Can.,  orCan.Uov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FURNITURE 


FOR  ALL 


EOPLE 

ALL 

URPOSES 

ALL 

0CKET-B00KS 

AT 

FACTORY- COST 

Buy  that  Furniture  you 
have  wanted  so  long  right 
now.  Don’t  think  for  a 
minute  you  can’t  afford  that 
chair,  bookcase,  couch  or 
bed.  Perhaps  you  can’t  afford  to  pay  the  price 
your  local  dealer  asks  you  to  pay;  but  have  you 
Seen  our  prices?  Our  values  will  startle  you. 
Sever  before  have  we  offered  such  a  complete, 
high  grade,  carefully  selected  line  of  furniture 
at  suen  ridiculously  low  prices.  You  do  not  want 
to  miss  our  furniture  book  this  year.  It  will  be 
interesting  reading  for  you.  From  the  first  ;  age 
to  the  last  it  is  all  the  same  story— highest  quality 
furniture  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

John  A.  Hall,  our  export  furniture  buyer,  has 
selected  this  line  from  tho  offerings  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  factories  of  this  country.  In  many  cases  ho 
has  contracted  for  the  entire  output.  Thus  we 
have  obtained  prices  that  no  local  dealer  can  hope 
to  duplicate.  This  saving  is  yours— how  much  of 
a  saving  it  is,  a  comparison  of  prices  will  tell. 
And  just  a  word  about  the  assortment.  Every¬ 
thing  (absolutely  everything)  that  comes  within 
tho  ordinary  furniture  needs  of  man,  is  here.  »\  e 
have  grades  and  prices  that  will  suit  you,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  tastes,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  pocket-book.  Everything  is  new— up- 
to-date  and  stylish  in  design  and  finish.  Tho  ma¬ 
terials  are  tho  very  best,  and  we  show  you  a  vari¬ 
ety  ten  times  ns  great  as  you  will  find  in  the 
average  retail  store.  .  ,  , 

Let  ns  send  you  the  furniture  book.  You  need 
it.  The  number  is  7. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of  our  money-savers— we 
will  send  eny  of  them  free  of  charge  on  request. 
Put  numbers  of  the  books  you  want  on  the  coupon. 


1  Paints 

2  Pianos 

3  Organs 

4  Trunks 

5  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Furniture 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriters 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 

13  Tank  Heaters 

14  Wire  Fencing 

15  Carpets,  Rugs 

16  Building  Plans 


17  Baby  Carriages 

18  Men’s  Fur  Coats 

19  Sewing  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Building  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Ranges 

24  Underwear  Sam- 

25  Automobile  Sup- 

26  Aicycles  —  Motor¬ 

cycles 

27  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet 


28  Women's  Tailored 
Suits 

29  Circular  and  Drag 
Saws 

30  Women's  Fashion 

Books 

31  Rain  Coats,  Rub¬ 
ber  Coats,  etc. 

32  Tombstones  and 

Monuments 

33  Men’s  Clothing 

34  Women's  Furs 

35  Dry  Goods 

36  Muslin  Wear 

37  Millinery 


Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOW!  | 
F-  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


! 


|9th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos. 
absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name . . 


Post  Office . . . . 

L State .  | 

SEND  COUPON  TO  THE  NEARER  ADDRESSJ 


C3  COR  NELLI 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  fouTKerosene  Heaters 

Cares  for  200  Chicks. 
Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim. 

No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot. 
Absolutely  safe. 
Perfectly  ventilated. 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  100. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  House 
Appliances. 


Get  This  BOOK 


Tells  what  Co-operation  has  done  by  20  Big,  Important 
Factories  combining  their  Producing  Power— to  increase 
quality— to  lower  prices— and  to  divide  their  profits  with 
you.  Three  quarters  of  the  selling  expenses  of  these  great 
co-operative  factories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  for  buyers  of  all  farm 
and  home  necessities.  You  buy 
direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opportunity 
You  Ever  Had 

Get“Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar¬ 
gains”  today  on  Roofing — 

Paint— Vehicles— Farm  Im¬ 
plements— Fencing— House¬ 
hold  Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don’tdelay.  Write 
now.  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co. 

Dept.  B-31 _ Cleveland.  O.l 


— 99  %»  %  Pure — 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  {RON  ROOFING  C3„  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


1912. 


Crops  and  Markets 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  January  13,  1912. 


BETTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 39  @  .40 

Good  to  Choice .  --to  @  .38 

Loner  Grades  . 28  @  .32 

Storage . .30  @  .37 

State  Dairy,  best . 37  @  .38 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .36 

Factory . 20  @  .23 

Packine  Stock . .19  @  .22 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  36  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  40  cents. 


CHEESE 


Fall  Cream,  best . 15  @  .16** 

Common  to  Good . 12  @  .14 

Skims . 06  @  .13 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

8torage,  prime . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California. . .' . 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

German  Crop,  new . 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Sun  dried . 

Chops . 

Raspberries . 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl . 2.00  @  4.00 

Spitzenbnrg  .  2.00  @  4.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  00 

Baldwin . 2.00  @  3.25 

Greening .  2.50  @  3.50 

King .  2.25  @  3.75 

Hubbardston . 2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial .  1.75  @3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  3.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00  ®  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.00  @1100 

Jersey,  bbl . 8.00  @  9.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 2o  @  .75 


.10 

@ 

J0>* 

.07 

@ 

.09 

.07 

@ 

.08** 

02^@ 

.02^ 

.27 

@ 

.28 

.54 

@ 

.56 

.48 

@ 

.53 

.45 

@ 

.50 

.91 

@ 

.96 

4.20  @  4.75 
4.00  @  4.25 
4.00  @  4.25  1 
4.25  @  4.30 
5.00  @  5.20  | 
5.90  @  6.00 
6.50  @  6.601 1 


@ 

.40 

.35 

® 

.36 

.28 

@ 

.32 

.34 

@ 

.36 

.20 

@ 

.28 

.14 

@ 

.20 

.24 

@ 

.26 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl. .  3.00  @  3.50 

Maine,  bag .  3.25  @  3  50 

LoDg  Island,  bbl .  3.50  @  3.75 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  2.60  @  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.00  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 08  @  .12 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 3.00  @  4.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1 .50 

New.  100  bunches .  2.50  @  3.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  23.00  @26  00 

Red,  ton . 23.00  @27.00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket . 75  @1.75 

Kale,  bbl . 50  @  .65 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Endive,  Eiench,  lb . 11  @  .14 

Lettuce,  **- bbl.  bkt .  1  50  @  3.50 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  2.00  @  2.60 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 2.75  @  3.25 

White,  bu .  2.00  @  2.50 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  @  2.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  2.00  @  2.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  @  4.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.25 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1.50  @  1.75 

Turnins.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 90  @1.00 

White,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1.00  @  2.00 

Tomatoes,- Fla.  Carrier .  1.25  @  2.75 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.00  @  1.25 

No.  2,  box .  3.00  @  4,00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 06  @  .20 

Lettuce,  doz . 75  @  1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ©  ,30 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  @  .13*6 

Fowls . 15  @  .16 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 17  @  .18 

Qeese . 12  @  .13 

Turkeys . 11  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 40  @  .50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 19  @  .21 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .21 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  @  28 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  @  .22 

Roasters . 16  @  .22 

Fowls .  12  @  .17 

Spring  Ducks,  lb  . 16  @  .20 

Geese . 12  ©  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 14  @  .15 

Common  to  good . 12  @  .13 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 5.00  @11.00 

Pork.  Light . 09  @  .10 

Heavy . 07  @  .08 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 25.00  @  26.00 

No.  2  .  23.00  @  24.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  @  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  @  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  5.00  @  7.15 

Oxen . 4.00  @  6.00 

Gows .  2.00  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  8.00  @11.00 

Culls . 6.00  @  7.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.30 

f-ambs .  5.00  @7.50 

H°SS . 5.25  @6.75 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 

Barley,  choice . 


1.14  @  ... 
1.01  @  ... 
1.10  @  ... 

.65  @  .69 

.50  @  .55 

.95  @  1.00 

1.15  @  1.30 


MILL  FEED — Car  LOTS 


Spring  Bran, ton .  26  00  @  28.00 

Standard  Middlings .  27.60  @  30.00 

Red  Dog . 31.00  @  32.00 

Hominy  Chop .  29.00  @  30.20 

Linseed  Meal .  39.00  @  40.00 

Corn  Meal . 31.00  @  32.00 


COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  9.65 


Middling  Gulf .  9.90 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  8.75 

Good  Middling .  9.50 
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Market  quotations  show  advances  in  the 
price  of  many  articles.  This  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  cold,  which  has  made 
handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  difficult. 
The  market  for  potatoes  is  especially  firm. 
They  are  slow  things  to  handle  and  more 
susceptible  to  frost  damage  than  apples ; 
that  is  a  little  chilling  gives  them  a  sweet¬ 
ish  taste  distasteful  to  many  people.  A  re¬ 
port  is  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that 
the  potato  supply  is  80,000,000  bushels  short 
of  normal  at  this  time  of  year  and  there¬ 
fore  potatoes  ‘are  likely  to  sell  well  towards 
$2  per  bushel  before  Spring,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  but  not  highly  probable.  The  supply 
available  for  shipment  from  Europe  is  not 
nearly  exhausted,  and  our  own  potato  sec¬ 
tions,  especially  of  the  Northwest,  have  a 
habit  of  sending  unexpectedly  largo  quan- 
ties  to  the  East  when  weather  permits  and 
prices  are  attractive.  Hut  the  prophets  of 
very  high  potato  price  seem  to  forget 
that  consumption  drops  rapidly  as  prices 
advance,  rice  and  other  starchy  substances 
taking  their  place. 


Good,  blocky  young  farm  horses  of  1,200 
pounds  bring  .$175;  draught  horses,  1,600 
pounds,  $250;  drivers,  $175  to  $225;  com¬ 
mon,  all  ages,  $150  to  $160.  Cattle,  fat, 
3%  to  5y2  cents,  depending  on  size  and 
quality.  Stock  cattle  bring  three  to  five 
cents  ;  cows,  $30  to  $75 ;  sheep  about  $2  to 
$2.50  for  choice  Delaine  ewes  ;  lambs,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  mutton,  3%  cents.  Hay  around 
$18  if  No.  1  ;  $16  if  mixed  and  good.  No 
silage  sold  here.  Manure  about  50  cents 
for  double  bed.  The  manure  is  from  horse 
stables  and  is  thrown  out  so  it  becomes  ex¬ 
posed  before  it  is  hauled.  Creameries  pay 
10  cents  for  milk.  Large  quantities  of 
milk  are  shipped  to  Columbus,  O.,  for  which 
a  little  more  is  paid.  b.  m. 

Fataskala,  O. 

Farm  products  bring  about  the  following 
prices :  Hay,  good  Timothy,  $22;  mixed 

Timothy  and  clover,  $18 ;  corn  fodder,  25 
cents  per  shock,  cut  12x12:  corn.  55  cents 
per  bushel,  delivered,  70  pounds  per 
bushel  before  Christmas;  oats,  45  to  50 
eents  per  bushel :  potatoes.  No.  1.  89  cents 
per  bushel ;  turnips,  50  cents  per  bushel ; 
apples.  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  box;  eggs, 
30  cents  per  dozen;  ducks,  10  cents;  hens, 
12;  roosters,  nine,  and  turkeys,  14  cents; 
No.  1  milch  cows,  good  types,  $50  to  $75  ; 
common  milkers,  $30  to  $40.  Very  little 
silage  sold  or  used  iu  this  locality.  We 
buy  our  manure  from  Columbus,  40  miles 
away.  A  delivery  company  loads  it  for  us 
at  35  cents  per  ton,  taking  care  that  no 
rubbish  gets  into  it.  Freight  is  65  cents 
per  ton.  making  a  car  cost  $25  to  $35  or 
$1  per  ton.  We  use  one  car  every  week 
52  weeks  per  year.  Very  little  local  manure 
is  sold  :  when  a  load  is  sold  it  generally 
brings  50  cents  per  wagon  load  of  one  ton. 
Wheat  straw  brings  from  $4  to  $6  per  ton, 
and  is  scarce.  Milk  is  generally  sold  on 
foot,  that  is,  in  hogs  and  butter,  vet  a 
few  here  ship  in  cans  on  the  electric  line 
at  18  cents  per  gallon  delivered,  h.  a.  a. 

Toboso,  O. 

Auctions  are  quite  numerous  in  northern 
Ohio,  particularly  in  the  Fall.  The  past 
Fall  found  prices  about  as  follows  :  Timothy 
hay,  $15  to  $18  per  ton  ;  milch  cows  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring,  from  $25  to  $50; 
registered  Holsteins,  $200  to  $350 ;  horses, 
$150  up  for  good  age  and  sound;  wheat, 
95  cents  to  $1;  oats,  50  cents;  potatoes, 
75  to  85  cents ;  apples,  50  to  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Maple  syrup  is  made  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  here  in  Geauga  County.  Last  season 
we  received  80  cents  in  bulk,  1 1  pounds  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  worth  now  $1  per  gallon 
in  cans.  Manure  is  sold  from  the  villages 
to  farmers  at  $1  per  load.  Silage  does  not 
often  change  hands;  no  market  value.  Milk 
is  bringing  $1.60  per  100  pounds  now,  cart¬ 
age  out ;  from  85  cents  to  $1  in  the  warm 
weather.  Land  is  worth  from  $40  to  $80 
per  acre.  Lots  of  farms  for  sale. 

Chardon.  O.  h.  w.  t. 
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GBO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  Hew  York- 


The  Rochester  Produce 

&  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard, 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue.  North  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merctiants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


POULTRY  AND  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS 

Ship  to  WM.  II.  COHEN  CO.,  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants  -  •  .  -  229  Washington  tjt.,  New  York 


PLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y 
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American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ...  $2.50 
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or  in  the  Born  Wasting  it 

Whether  your  horses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.  When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  the  cost  of  feed ,  but  also  the  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

Since  there  is  no  way  to \  prevent  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought  ^ 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.  And  for  over  35  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  It’s  the  old,  reliable,  safe  remedy  that  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  horse  flesh ,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  trouble  it  lias  saved 
horse  owners.  You  should  get  ar.d  keep  a  bottle  of — 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 


for  emergencies.  You  never  can  tell  when  you’ll  need  it,  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes:— “I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
my  horse’s  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  525.00  at  least.” 
Mr.  J.  B.  McCullors,  Haleysville,  Ala.,  writes: — “Last  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  565.00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure,  I  cured  it  and 
he  was  sold  in  March  for  J180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.”  And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Grovette,.  Ark., 
writes:— “I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the 
bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  Light  work  and  careful  handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  barn.  If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him.  I  use  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.  There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 
Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.  It  is  excellent  for 
bruises,  both  for  man  and  beast.  Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 
Thoropin  in  a  hurry.  With  over  twenty  years’  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  If  one  doubts  my 
my  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one 
leg.  Bone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.  What  I  have  done  I  can 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do.” 


Why  experiment  with  other  remedies— when  you  know  what  Kendall’s  has  done  and  can  do.  You  can  get  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  druggist’s,  51.00  per  bottle,  6  tor  55.00.  Ask  for  free  book.  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  direct  to 

Drm  Bm  Jm  Kendall  Company,  Enoshurg  Falls,  Vtm,  U»  Sm  Am 
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More  [  j 

Than  100,000  Homes 
Built  From  Our  Millwork  and  Lumber 

T  :e  for  a  copy  of  the  great  Home-Builders’  Catalog,  whose 

ictions  on  high  grade  Millwork  and  Lumber  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
i.  Get  in  touch  with  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company,  the  big  concern  that, 

.nd  alone,  has  carrie^  on  the  people’s  fight  against  the  greed  of  the  Lumber  ^ 
;tail  Lumber  Dealers*  We  sell  enough  building  material  every  year  to  build  a  city 
_ ;he  past  five  years  we  have  sold  Millwork  and  Lumber  for  more  than  100,000  new  homes 

r  We  will  ship  froth  1,200  tp  J-, '500  full  carloads  out  of  our  warehouses  this  _  _  -  _  ~g. 

year,  and  our  less-thanifcarload  shipments  fot  the  same  period  will  run  Tg-SSSSaf  \4mitlAC  At  l»  1111 

between  28,000  and  30,000.  Over  40.000  Doors  arid  120,000  Windows,  and  other  f  1L&AU  nB*  Vdllllllvw  Ul  VlVtl 


r  Items  of  building:  material  in  like  proportion,  are  annually  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  our  mammoth  plant  in  Davenport.  All  our  Millwork  is 
guaranteed  up  to  the  official  standard  of  the  Sash  and  Door  Association. 


r  See  How  We  Cut  the  Cost  of 
High  Grade  Building  Material! 


Pilaster  Casing, 
oer  100  ft.,  $1.80 


W  The  pictures  and  prices  presented  here  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  we  cut  prices  on 
J  Millwork,  Lumber  and  everything  used  to  construct.new  houses  or  remodel  or  repair  old 
houses.  You  will  note  that  our  prices  average  50  per  cent  below  local  dealers’  prices.  The 
saving  on  a  complete  house  bill  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
cur  .5.000  bargains:  Doors,  77c  and  up;  4-light  windows,  70c;  corner  blocks,  2c;  quarter-round, 
per  100  feet,  25c;  stair  balusters,  3c;  stair  newels,  82.57;  porch  brackets,  5c;  porch  columns.  81.63; 

oak  flooring,  per  100  feet,  52c;  window  frames,  81.15;  plate  rail,  per  foot,  4c;  corner 
EgjSjS  beads,  8c;  gable  ornaments,  75c;  oak  thresholds,  4c;  grilles,  per  foot,  80c;  flint-coated 
Hsr  roofing,  per  roll,  93c;  mantels,  812.00.  Over  5,000  equally  wonderful  bargains  listed 
.  'j  and  pictured  in  our  free  books.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  them  today. 


Hardwood  Thresh-  100  ft.  Quar-  U 
olds,  3  ft.  long,  4c  ter  Round  25c  " 


Head  Block*  4c 


Corner  Blocks  2c 


The  Largest  Millwork  Plant  in  America 

Selling  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER! 


Lattice, 

100  ft.,  26c 


Porch  4*L*6ht  Barn  Sash  39e 
Spin¬ 
dles  lc  I — |  nwT-i 


We  own  and  operate  the  largest  independent  building  material  plant  in  America. 
Hence  we  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  Lumber  Trust  and  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
Retail  Dealers’  Associations.  We  carry  the  biggest,  finest  stock  of  new  Doors,  Windows, 
Millwork  and  Lumber  in  the  country  and  load  direct  from  platform  to  cars,  insuring 
quick  shipment  to  any  point  and  saving  all  drayage  charges. 


Four-Light  Check  Rail 
Well-Made  Windows, 70c 


Building  Plans  Furnished  FREE 
_  to  Our  Customers 


Porch 

Bracket 

Sc 


Plans  Drawn  by  Our  Architects 

Our  Architectural  Department  enables  you 
to  build  with  utmost  economy.  We  furnish 
Architects’  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifica¬ 
tions  to  our  customers  without  cost,  saving  the 
usual  architect’s  fee  of  825  to  $200. 

Our  Book  of  Plans  is  the  Standard  Authority 
on  Home  Architecture.  All  plans  prepared  by 
Licensed  Architects  who  have  specialized  on 
high-class,  moderate-cost  farm  and  city  homes. 
Every  house  shown  has  been  built  time  after 
Cost  never  exceeds  our  estimate. 


jComplete 
Plans  and 
'Specification 


Colonial 
Newel,  $1.40 


Cypress 

Column 

$2.43 


Base,  per  100 
lineal  feet. 

Yellow  Pine, 

$2.79 

Three  Big  Banks 

Vouch  for  Bur  Responsibility 

Scott  County  Savings  Bank  A 

Duvenport,  Iowa  Ax 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  T  / 
to  the  reliability,  business  integ-^^j  |  I 
rity  and  honesty  of  Gordon-Van  J  j  j  i  , 
Tine  Co.  They  enjoy  the  high-yggfi  !  [  j  &  ? 
est  credit  with  Western  Fi- J  \  I JU  - 
nancial  Institutions.  We  j 

assure  prospective  cus"^wfl  1  [  j  .  . 
tomers  that  they  are  Jv/Tl  i  j  I  ?j  'ISjSjjfflpr 
perfectly  safe  in  ^  ||  1 f  1  ^ 

sending  money  \  I  ft  WjMST  % 

with  their  aKTI j  i  ll  timmSnr  jy 

orders,  as  wo  under-  IT  J  I  jj  J iSlr 

Stand  that  if  goods  I  Jn  1  »i 

are  not  satisfactory  tiff*  j  1 1  'Sjfcap 

money  will  bo  re-  J5|{  I  j  J/l 
funded. 

j.  h  haas,  citfn 

Cashier.  Mr 


4-Foot  Porch 
Porch  Balusters, 
Newels37c  each,  4c 


Stair 

Newels, 

$2.57 


time, 

It  cost  us  $5,000  to  produce  this  great  Book  >— — — I 
of  Plans.  It’s  yours  without  charge  if  you  send  a  dime  to 
pay  cost  of  postage  and  mailing. 


THISENU 

UP 


ISqr.lPh'; 


Write  for 
Free  Book 
of  50  Plans 

Enclose  10c 
for  Postage 
and  Mailing 


Strong  Doors, 
White  Pine,  Carefully 
Finished,  77c 


108  Square  Feet, 
Guaranteed  5  Years 


for 

Stairs 

Com¬ 

plete 


Save  your  hard-earned  dollars!  Send  for  our  great  Building  Material  Books  and  see  the 
astounding  low  prices.  Read  our  sweeping  guarantee  of  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or 
money  back  and  freight  paid  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  back  up  every  word  of  it.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers,  for  whom  we  have  saved  millions,  confirm  it.  The  editor  of  this  paper  will  vouch  for 
every  statement  we  make.  Remember,  this  business  has  been  established  here  since  1865,  and 
the  very  life  of  our  business  depends  on  our  “making  good.” 

Take  advantage  of  our  record-breaking  reductions  from  retail  prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Cat¬ 
alogs,  make  up  a  trial  order  and  let  us  prove  that  lowest  prices,  high  grade  goods,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  safe  delivery  and  guaranteed  satisfac-  _  _  —  _ 

- —  tion  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  f-ClKSflflKI  If  A  Hi  TIMET  H*fl 
some  great  news  for  you.  Write  at  once.  ElUHUwll"  Wnll  I  I  Elk  Vvi 

—  2751  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  8-room  house.  Plan  No.  100. 


4  FREE  BOOKS! 


GORDON-YAN  TINE  CO.,  2751  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  the  tree  books  checked  below. 


Name 


Address 


|  Occupation 


■  Millwork  □  LUMBER  □ 
1  Roofing  □  Plan  BookD 


If  you  wish  Plan 
Book,  enclose  10 
cents  for  postage 
and  mailing. 


buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 
beautiful  bungalow.  Plan  No.  106. 


buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
this  barn.  Plan  No.  202. 


£1  At  4  buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
$1,01  v  this  7-room  house.  Plan  No.  119. 


Our  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 

Has  Saved  the  Public 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS! 
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-flu 
•  Mill, 


Over  5,000  Bargains  in  Building  Material 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 
or  Your 
Money 
Back 


Buys  All  the 
Lumber  and 
l  Millwork 
^  for  this 
k  Fine  8- 

Room 
Ef  House 


A  CIRCULAR  BARN. 

Plans  of  Arrangement  and  Construction. 

Fig  26  shows  a  sketch  that  will  give  an  idea  of 
construction  and  arrangement  of  circular  barn.  You 
will  understand  the  section  is  only  half.  The  floor 
tiling  over  root  cellar  are  carried  at  silo  end  on 
wrought-iron  joist  hanger;  other  end  on  cellar  wall. 
The  concrete  work,  except  tie-up  floor,  all  rests  on 
ledge,  and  the  cellar  and  silo  both  had  to  be  blown 
out  of  solid  ledge.  On  the  side  opposite  the  drive  in 
floor  is  an  inclined  drive  from  slightly  higher  ground 
onto  the  floor  over  the  tie-up,  and  under  this  drive 
is  a  concrete  pump-room  and  a  milk  storage  room; 
pump-room  22x15  feet,  milk  storage  22x10  feet.  There 
is  a  12-inch  space  between  barn  wall  and  pump-room 
wall.  The  litter  will  go  out  in  a  carrier  to  a  cov¬ 
ered  pit  outside  barn  with  a  shed  for  manure  spreader, 
so  we  can  dump  carrier  either  into  pit  or  spreader. 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  good  estimate  of  cost  at 
this  date.  I  am  keeping 
track  of  it  all,  even  to 
team  work,  hauling 
gravel  and  boarding  car¬ 
penter.  If  I  could  have 
been  on  the  job  myself 
I  know  I  could  have  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  labor  con¬ 
siderably  and  cost  of 
material  some.  I  have 
done  the  work  all  by  the 
day  with  non-union  men. 

Help  cost  from  $1.75  to 
$3  for  nine  hours’  work. 

Gravel  I  had  to  haul  so 
far  I  could  only  get 
three  loads  per  day  with 
man  and  team ;  also  had 
to  haul  water. 

I  built  this  kind  of  a 
barn  because  I  figured 
it  to  cost  less  for  the 
capacity  than  a  rectan¬ 
gular  barn,  and  I  still 
believe  the  lumber  is 
less,  but  am  not  quite  so 
sure  about  the  labor. 

There  are  also  certain 
conveniences  that  seem 
more  desirable  than  in 
a  rectangular  barn 
short  feed  floor,  silo 
handy  and  warm,  root 
cellar  beyond  danger  of  freezing.  There  is  a  system 
of  drainage  and  ventilation  for  cellars  and  for  tie-up. 
If  I  were  to  go  over  it  again  I  should  reduce  the 
height  by  six  feet,  as  I  find  more  room  in  loft  than  I 
think  will  be  required.  The  drive  over  pump-room 
will  have  a  roof  over  part  of  it  and  so  arranged  that 
the  gasoline  engine  can  be  set  beside  tfie  drive  in  this 
entry  way,  and  drive  the  silage  cutter  inside,  or  a 
separator  can  be  set  inside  for  thrashing  grain  as 
it  comes  from  field.  j.  l.  dean. 

Maine. 

A  MARKET  FOR  PRIZE  CHEESE. 

Skill  in  dairying  and  as  a  salesman,  combined  with 
the  ability  of  his  better-half  to  make  a  particularly 
fine  grade  of  cheese,  enabled  F.  L.  Tibbetts  of  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.,  during  the  year  ending  July  31st  last, 
to  market  the  dairy  products  from  13  Holstein  cows 
for  $1,560  above  the  cost  of  their  giain,  roughage  and 
pasture.  The  cows  were,  to  be  sure,  heavy  producers, 
but  much  of  the  profit  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 


Tibbett  gets  considerably  more  than  the  usual  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  At  least  half  of  the  cheese 
made  is  sold  to  customers  direct.  Cheese  has  been 
made  at  Brooklet  Valley  Farm  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  until  Mr.  Tibbetts  became  the  proprietor, 
10  cents  per  pound  was  considered  a  high  price.  In 
seven  years  he  has  more  than  doubled  that  figure,  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increasing  his  output.  Mean¬ 
while  other  makers  in  the  same  vicinity  have  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  moving  their  stock  for  but  a  small 
advance  over  the  old-time  price. 

Mrs.  Tibbetts  learned  the  art  of  cheesemaking  from 
her  mother-in-law,  and  for  a  time  used  to  turn  out  the 
old  20-pound  size.  Then  with  the  idea  of  seeking  a 
better  market  than  the  local  grocery  stores,  she 
shifted  the  equipment  to  turn  out  a  five-pound  cheese, 
and  has#thus  continued  ever  since.  For  a  few  months 
after  making  the  change,  the  cheese  was  all  sold  as 
before,  but  late  in  the  season  they  took  a  display  to 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Association.  Here 


they  were  awarded  first  prize,  which  went  quite  a 
way  towards  opening  their  eyes  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  they  were  putting  out.  It  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  possible  cusomers,  and  proved  a  fine  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Since  then  cheese  from  Brooklet  Valley 
Farm  has  been  shown  at  every  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  and  at  most  of  the  State  fairs,  and 
with  one  exception  has  invariably  taken  first  prize. 

Immediately  after  the  Pittsfield  experience,  Mr. 
Tibbetts  began  putting  labels  on  each  and  every  cheese. 
This  started  the  orders  coming  in  direct,  which  were 
promptly  filled  at  the  retail  price.  Each  order  seemed 
to  be  responsible  for  others,  until  the  supply  was 
quickly  exhausted.  From  then  on  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  and  make  plans  for  the  next  year. 
These  plans  included  making  large  displays  at  both 
the  Waterville  and  Lewiston  fairs.  Here  the  prizes 
won  paid  practically  all  of  the  expenses,  while  the 
cheese  was  readily  sold  for  delivery  after  the  fair  to 
customers  that  otherwise  might  never  have  been 
found.  Each  year  since  then  they  have  gradually 


raised  the  price  and  made  larger  displays.  This  sea¬ 
son  75  cheeses  were  taken  to  Waterville  fair  and  85 
to  Lewiston,  where  they  all  sold  like  hot  cakes  at  25 
cents  per  pound.  Through  the  tourists  and  Summer 
visitors  encountered,  Mr.  Tibbetts  has  sold  cheese 
for  shipment  to  Florida,  South  Carolina,  New  York, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Canada,  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  parts  of 
Maine. 

The  Tibbetts  herd  consists  of  20  cows  in  milk, 
all  but  three  of  which  are  of  his  own  breeding.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  hired  help  problem,  it  is  planned  to  keep 
about  the  same  number  in  milk  right  along,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  the  whole  milk  is  sold  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Boston.  The  market  during  the  Winter  is 
fairly  remunerative  for  Holstein  milk,  so  the  cheese 
making  is  from  about  March  20  to  October  20.  The 
average  output  runs  around  40  pounds  of  cheese  per 
day.  Mr.  Tibbetts  also  grows  several  acres  of 
sweet  corn  for  the  factory,  has  a  productive  orch¬ 
ard  of  500  trees,  and 
furnishes  10  or  a  dozen 
hogs  for  market  each 
Fall  in  addition. 

There  is  very  little 
unusual  about  Mrs.  Tib¬ 
betts’  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  cheese,  except  the 
scrupulous  care  taken  to 
keep  the  milk  clean  from 
the  moment  it  is  drawn. 
The  rennet  is  added  to 
the  night’s  milk  while 
warm,  and  after  stand¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  the 
curd  is  cut  into  cubes. 
The  morning’s  milk  is 
handled  in  the  same 
way,  and  after  standing 
about  40  minutes  after 
cutting,  is  then  mixed 
with  the  previous  night’s. 
The  entire  batch  of  curd 
then  stands  for  three 
hours  to  drain,  being  cut 
four  or  five  times  mean¬ 
while.  The  curd  is  then 
put  from  the  drainers 
back  into  the  tank,  and 
there  scalded  with  water 
heated  to  135  degrees. 
This  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  cool  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  all  the  butter  fat.  The  curd  is  then  drained  again, 
run  through  the  grinder,  salted  four  tablespoon fuls  to 
every  seven  pounds,  and  finally  put  into  the  hoops. 
These  are  put  in  the  press  to  remain  till  next  day. 
From  there  they  go  to  the  cheese  room,  to  be  greased 
daily  until  sold.  Extreme  cleanliness  at  all  stages  of 
the  process  gives  a  product  for  which  discriminating 
customers  willingly  pay  a  good  bonus  over  ordinary 
retail  prices. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  says  that  his  principal  difficulty  now  is 
to  keep  the  output  somewhere  near  the  demand.  He 
has  tried  buying  milk  from  the  neighbors,  but  with 
such  disastrous  results  that  he  will  never  try  it  again. 
As  a  member  of  the  local  cow-testing  association  he 
weighs  the  milk  from  each  cow  night  and  morning 
every  day,  and  thus  slowly  but  surely  is  building  up  a 
herd  of  high  producers  of  his  own  raising.  Flis  best 
cow  last  year  returned  $162  worth  of  milk  more  than 
the  cost  of  her  feed,  and  one  heifer  freshening  at  30 
months  gave  9,455  pounds.  Brooklet  Valley  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  dairy  farms  of  central  Maine.  c.  m.  g. 
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RENTING  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

What  is  a  fair  rent  for  an  old  orchard — say  25  to  40 
years  old?  We  mean  such  an  orchard  as  is  often  found 
In  country  neighborhoods.  The  renter  to  lease  for  a  term 
of  years  and  handle  as  he  pleases. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  give  an  answer  without 
seeing  the  orchard  and  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country.  In  this  section  where  there  is  a  farm  with 
an  orchard  on  it  let  on  shares,  the  owner  of  the 
orchard  furnishes  the  spray  material,  one-half  of 
barrels,  the  man  who  rents  it  finishes  the  other  half 
if  barrels,  does  the  trimming  and  sprays  the  trees, 
but  of  course  the  orchard  has  been  cared  for  about 
the  same  every  year.  In  renting  an  orchard  we 
might  consider  four  things.  First,  how  badly  has 
the  orchard  been  neglected?  If  it  has  not  been 
trimmed  in  a  long  time,  and  there  are  lots  of  dead 
limbs,  limbs  crossing  each  other  in  every  way,  a 
person  would  have  to  consider  the  cost  of  pruning 
and  cleaning  up  the  bunch,  also,  of  losing  the  crops 
for  a  few  years  until  the  trees  were  in  shape  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop.  Second,  drainage.  An  orchard  that  has 
wet  feet  will  never  return  the  expense  saying  nothing 
about  making  a  profit.  Third,  the  soil  on  which  the 
orchard  is  growing,  also  whether  fruit  in  the  same 
section  is  paying.  If  there  are  orchards  near  by  on 
practically  the  same  soil,  same  elevation,  a  person 
could  figure  on  paying  more  for  the  use  of  an  or¬ 
chard  than  if  the  surrounding  orchards  were  not 
paying.  Fourth,  how  much  time  has  to  be  spent  on 
the  road  reaching  the  orchard?  How  far  is  it  to 
market?  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  the 
orchard  to  water  for  spraying?  These  are  all  im¬ 
portant  questions.  There  is  not  a  more  valuable  time 
to  a  fruit  grower  than  spray  or  market  season.  At 
this  time  minutes  are  gold.  In  summing  the  matter 
all  up,  if  a  young  orchard  (20  to  40  years  old)  had 
been  neglected,  I  would  want  to  lease  it  for  not  less 
than  six  to  eight  years  (longer  if  possible).  If  it 
was  an  old  orchard  (over  40  years  old)  with  high 
trees,  lots  of  dead  limbs,  etc.,  I  would  look  twice  be¬ 
fore  I  jumped. 

In  leasing  an  orchard  that  had  been  neglected,  it 
seems  as  if  the  owner  ought  to  stand  fhe  expense  of 
trimming  for  the  first  two  years,  the  renter  over¬ 
seeing  the  work,  each  furnishing  one-half  of  barrels, 
owner  furnishing  spray  material,  renter  doing  the 
labor  of  spraying  and  picking  and  marketing  the 
fruit,  each  receiving  one-half  of  the  sales.  After  the 
first  two  years  the  renter  ought  to  do  all  of  the 
trimming.  In  renting  right  out  for  cash  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  seems  as  if  each  tree  ought  to  be  worth 
from  40  cents  to  a  dollar  a  tree  per  year,  depending 
on  the  conditions  mentioned  above.  I  have  seen 
trees  that  I  would  hate  to  give  even  25  cents  a  tree 
for,  and  I  have  seen  trees  produce  over  $40  worth  of 
fruit  in  a  yeaf.  I  think  a  person  could  best  figure 
the  actual  value  or  the  value  to  him  of  an  orchard 
by  talking  with  six  or  eight  fruit  growers  that  are 
nearby  located  and  dividing  the  answers  up  in  his 
own  mind.  Herbert  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“BREEDING  UP”  FRUIT  VARIETIES. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  nurseryman’s 
circular  in  describing  a  new  fruit  variety: 

For  fear  you  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
higli-bred  trees  we  wash  to.  say,  owing  to  this  work  of 
breeding  up,  every  one  of  our  trees  will  produce  fruit  of 
the  very  best  color,  flavor,  size,  shape  and  keeping  quality, 
and  the  trees  will  be  hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers. 
They  are  bred  up  for  this  purpose  just  as  a  race  horse 
is  bred  up  for  speed.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in 
value  of  our  trees  over  those  not  bred  up  as  there  is  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  of  pedigreed  and  scrub  animals. 

The  above  statement  is  very  highly  exaggerated,  to 
say  the  least.  Indeed,  it  smacks  of  genuine  fakery. 
No  one  can  he  certain  that  “every  one”  of  their  trees 
will  bear  fruit  “of  the  very  best  color,  flavor,  size 
shape  and  keeping  quality.”  There  are  too  many 
chances  to  run  with  any  trees  that  are  planted  any¬ 
where  to  make  sure  of  very  much  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
act  returns  of  fruit  as  to  its  particular  character. 
A  nurseryman  may  safely  guarantee  his  trees  to  be 
true  to  name,  if  he  has  taken  special  care  to  propa¬ 
gate  from  true  stock,  and  he  may  also  say  to  the 
purchaser  of  his  trees  that  they  are  from  stock  that 
is  known  to  bear  fruit  that  is  superior  to  the  average 
of  the  same  varieties,  if  he  has  really  got  such  strains 
and  proved  them  to  he  constant.  This  can  be  secured 
by  using  the  greatest  care  to  hunt  out,  mark  such 
trees,  and  take  scions  from  them.  It  has  been  done 
to  some  extent  for  many  years  by  a  few  nurserymen 
and  is  being  done  now  more  than  formerly.  But  as 
to  breeding  the  trees  up  “just  as  a  race  horse  is 
bred,”  I  do  not  believe  it.  Race  horses  are  bred  up 
by  crossing  tested  individuals  of  high  merit,  and  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

this  means  new  animals  are  bred  or  made  having  new 
points  of  merit.  This  can  be  done  and  is  done  by 
plant  breeders.  Notable  in  this  line  are  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  T.  V.  Munson  and  Jacob  Moore,  with 
grapes  and  berries,  and  many  more  that  might  be 
mentioned  with  various  fruits.  But  the  simple  se¬ 
lection  of  choice  strains  of  known  varieties  is  very 
different  from  breeding  new  kinds.  The  title  “pedi¬ 
greed”  as  applied  to  trees  and  plants  has  been  rather 
extravagantly,  if  not  deceitfully,  used  by  some  nur¬ 
serymen.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflections  on  legitimate  purity  of  stock  of 
strains  of  known  superiority,  but  we  must  beware 
of  extravagant  claims  about  stock  that  is  said  to  sur- 
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pass  everything  that  others  may  have.  There  is  a 
move  in  the  Far  West  to  establish  a  “plant  register” 
of  choice  varieties  and  good  may  come  of  it,  but  this 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  State 
officials  and  not  lie  controlled  by  nurserymen  alone. 
There  is  danger  of  interested  parties  coming  into  too 
much  prominence  as  boomers  of  their  own  holdings. 
Let  us  wish  them  well,  but  be  cautious  of  extrava¬ 
gant  claims.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


“UP-TO-DATE.” 

I  was  much  struck  with  your  comments  on  the 
up-to-date  matter  which  your  friend  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  finds  in  old  editions  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

On  tlie  contrary  it  is  “up  to  date”  because  it  is  always 
useful.  Some  papers  seem  to  be  made  to  fit  the  passing 
hour  and  have  no  value  after  they  get  cold.  They  are  like 
the  froth  on  my  milkpail.  It  looks  like  a  big  yield,  but 
the  quart  measure  or  the  scales  take  no  notice  of  froth. 
It  disappears.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  up  to  date  because 
I  can  take  any  issue  for  the  past  10  years,  at  random,  and 
find  in  it  something  that  will  meet  the  need  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour. 

His  views  are  eminently  correct.  There  appears  to 
be  a  rage  for  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  very  yash.  Much  of  the  new  teach¬ 


ings  of  to-day  are  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  for¬ 
mer  thought  and  investigation.  However,  they  finally 
find  their  level  and  either  drop  out  of  existence  or 
remain  as  only  supplementary  to  the  thoughts  that 
have  moved  the  world  in  the  past.  Your  friend  could 
have  carried  his  illustration  a  little  further  and  said 
that  the  public,  as  well  as  the  measure  and  the  scales, 
takes  no  lasting  notice  of  froth.  I  was  once  told  by 
a  member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  that  if  there 
was  anything  more  useless  than  a  last  year’s  al¬ 
manac  it  was  an  old  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  set  me  to  studying 
these  old  reports,  and  somewhat  to  my  surprise  I 
found  them  rich  in  the  lore  that  helps  modern  farm¬ 
ing.  Two  of  these  reports,  published  in  1862  and 
1863,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  as  valuable  as  any  re¬ 
cently  published,  and  in  fact  have  been  made  the  basis 
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for  many  recent  so-called  investigations.  Another 
one  printed  in  the  early  seventies,  has  an  exhaustive 
article  on  Indian  corn,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  writer  of  to-day,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  advantages  he  may  have,  includ¬ 
ing  the  literature  of  the  past. 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  younger  speakers  and  writers  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  One  said, 
at  a  large  public  Grange  meeting  in  my  presence,  last 
season,  that  Maine  farmers  were  utterly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  seed  dealer,  as  they  had  no  law  to  protect  them 
from  seed  adulterations.  A  little  study  of  the  statute 
laws  of  the  State  would  nave  shown  him  that  in  the 
early  nineties  the  Legislature,  acting  at  the  request  of 
the  people  as  it  was  voiced  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  director  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  passed  such  a  law;  and  further  study 
would  have  shown  him  that  the  law  had  been  rigidly 
and  carefully  enforced  by  the  said  director.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  later  the  same  speaker  congratulated 
a  Pomona  Grange  on  being  a  pioneer  in  a  movement 
to  introduce  the  teaching  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State.  A  little  study  into  what  he 
might  have  called  “ancient  history”  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  Maine  State  Grange,  more  than  15  years 
ago,  took  definite  steps  in  the  same  direction;  that  a 
committee  was  formed,  one  of  which  was  an  honor¬ 
able  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  that  this  committee  deliberated  a  year  and 
brought  in  a  report  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Granges ;  that  a  text  book  on  agriculture  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  well  fitted  for  the  task,  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  to  some  extent  among  the  rural  schools.  The 
movement  at  that  time  was  not  a  success,  because 
neither  the  rural  people  nor  the  school  authorities 
were  ready  for  it.  The  same  movement  to-day  will, 

I  think,  meet  with  favor. 

I  would  not  advance  the  idea  that  there  is  no  prog¬ 
ress.  There  certainly  are  great  advances  in  ideas  and 
methods,  but  these  all  come  from  a  closer  observance 
of  the  teachings  and  efforts  of  the  past,  as  they  have 
been  placed  along  lines  of  stability,  and  they  do  not 
come  from  present  efforts,  many  of  which  savor  of 
froth  rather  than  “nourishing  milk.”  May  The  R. 
N.-Y.  long  continue  to  nourish  the  people  with  real 
truths  of  to-day,  as  they  are  gleaned  from  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  experience  and  observation. 

B.  WALKER  MC  KEAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  these 
old-time  studies — take  the  old  Connecticut  report  on 
muck  and  its  value  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Johnson.  There  is 
nothing  of  recent  writing  equal  to  it. 


POISONING  CUTWORMS  ON  LARGE  SCALE. 

Last  Spring  we  set  aside  a  plot  of  2)4x80  rods  at 
the  side  of  the  cornfield  for  mangels ;  it  was  a  clover 
sod,  sandy  soil,  and  was  fertilized  by  a  dressing  of 
cow  manure.  The  ground  was  plowed  to  the  depth 
of  about  seven  inches,  well  pulverized  by  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  and  the  mangels  planted  in  drills  early 
in  April.  The  seed  came  up  well,  and  the  rows  could 
be  seen  across  the  field,  but  in  a  few  days  they  seemed 
to  fade  away,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  were  en¬ 
tirely  gone,  and  an  examination  showed  that  cut¬ 
worms  were  the  trouble,  for  the  ground  seemed  to  be 
literally  infested  with  them. 

As  mangels  are  an  important  crop  with  us,  at  least 
enough  to  use  for  green  food  for  the  young  chickens 
in  Spring,  as  well  as  some  for  layers  in  Winter,  we 
decided  to  take  the  cutworm  matter  in  hand  in 
earnest.  We  mixed  bran  with  cheap  molasses,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  stiff  mash,  put  in  Paris  green,  so  the 
mash  was  quite  green  in  color,  took  some  shingles, 
and  over  one-half  of  the  piece  we  placed  three  rows 
of  shingles,  a  rod  apart,  putting  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  mash  under  each  shingle,  putting  a  little  earth  on 
the  shingle  to  keep  it  lying  flat  and  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  carrying  it  away.  Next  day  we  examined 
some  of  the  shingles  and  found  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
dead  cutworms  under  the  shingles.  We  were  encour¬ 
aged,  so  we  gathered  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  mullein 
plants,  as  the  cutworms  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for 
them,  took  the  ^mulleins  to  the  plot  and  put  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  poison  about  10  feet  apart  each  way,  and  placed 
a  mullein  plant  on  top  of  the  bran  mash.  Examining 
the  shingles  and  mullein  plants  with  poison  under 
them  in  a  few  days,  the  result  was  beyond  all  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  as  we  found  dead  cutworms  in  abundance 
wherever  the  poison  was  placed,  counting  as  high  as 
70  worms  under  one  mullein  plant,  which  they  seemed 
to  prefer  to  the  shingles.  We  replanted  the  mangels, 
And  had  an  excellent  stand  and  good  crop.  No  more 
trouble  from  cutworms  on  that  ground,  while  some  of 
the  corn  nearby  we  planted  and  replanted  as  high  as 
five  times.  As  it  took  only  about  eight  hours  for  do¬ 
ing  all  this  extra  work,  it  paid  about  the  best  of  any 
work  done  in  connection  with  it,  and  if  troubled  with 
cutworms  shall  try  it  on  a  larger  scale  another  year. 

Michigan.  D.  H.  o. 
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THfcC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  USE  OF  HAIRY  VETCH. 

Having  had  but  very  little  experience  with  Hairy  vetch, 
and  desiring  to  use  it  under  conditions  dissimilar  to  those 
presented  in  your  paper  from  time  to  time  as  I  have  read 
them  1  make  the  following  inquiries  :  1.  What  can  be  ex¬ 

pected  in  the  way  of  a  catch  when  Hairy  vetch  is  sown 
with  buckwheat,  buckwheat  being  commonly  considered  as 
a  crop  well  intended  to  kill  out  all  other  growth,  and  is 
often  grown  for  that  .particular  purpose?  2.  When  a  seed 
erop  is  desired,  for  purposes  other  than  harvesting,  should 
Hairy  vetch  be  sown  in  the  Spring  to  mature  seed  that 
same  season  or  in  the  late  Summer  to  mature  seed  the 
following  season?  In  what  month  in  either  case  should  it 
be  expected  to  produce  ripened  seed  in  central  New  York? 
3.  If  a  seed  crop  is  left  until  over- ripe  or  even  not  cut  at 
all,  will  it  reseed  itself  sufficiently  well  to  produce  a 
growth  the  following  season  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
first  season?  4.  Would  a  crop  of  ripe  seed  have  sufficient 
feeding  value  to  make  it  worth  while  to  pasture  hogs  or 
fowls  upon  it?  The  above  questions  arise  in  considering 
the  use  of  Hairy  vetch  in  a  large  orchard  where  fowls  are 
kept  on  the  colony  plan  and  range  over  the  whole  area, 
and  where  the  season's  growth  is  wanted  in  the  Autumn 
to  mulch  the  trees.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  sowing  Hairy  vetch 
with  buckwheat,  and  consequently  am  not  able  to 
advise  definitely  for  or  against  the  sowing  of  Hairy 
vetch  as  a  catch  crop  with  buckwheat.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  this  practice  might  prove  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  on  account  of 
the  habit  of  growth  of  the  buckwheat  crop  it  seems 
probable  that  the  vetch  crop  would  be  seriously  re¬ 
tarded  in  growth  under  such  conditions.  I  have  seen 
buckwheat  crops  sown  upon  orchard  land  which 
had  previously  grown  a  crop  of  vetch,  the  vetch  being 
plowed  under  in  May,  buckwheat  sown  in  June,  and 
plowed  under  in  August  and  September.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  being  followed  in  certain  Citrus  groves  in 
California,  where  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  green  crop  material  for  plowing  under  in 
order  to  improve  the  soil  tilth  of  these  orchards.  I 
do  not  believb  there  is  any  data  which  will  show 'defi¬ 
nitely  the  results  of  this  practice  in  fruit  production. 

2.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  best  results  in 
Hairy  vetch  seed  production  have  been  secured  by 
sowing  vetch  seed  in  the  Fall,  or  with  some  nurse 
crop,  such  as  rye  or  barley.  Our  best  results  have 
been  secured  by  sowing  the  vetch  seed  from  August 
IS  to  September  15.  Under  such  conditions  the  vetch 
seed  has  ripened  and  is  ready  for  harvest  by  the  last 
week  in  June  the  following  season.  While  these  dates 
have  been  determined  under  Connecticut  conditions, 
I  suspect  that  about  the  same  dates  will  apply  to  the 
conditions  in  central  New  York. 

3.  Where  we  have  left  Hairy  vetch  crops  to  mature 
seed  we  have  found  that  the  following  season  there 
has  been  a  self-sowing  sufficient  to  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  the  following  season.  Where  the  vetch 
fields  have  been  near  poultry  yards  such  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  the  case,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  fowls 
search  for  the  vetch  seeds  so  persistently  that  the 
seeding  is  largely  reduced  by  this  means,  so  that  a 
light  or  unsatisfactory  crop  is  obtained  by  this  method 
of  seeding.  I  have  observed  self-sown  vetch  crops 
in  several  orchards  this 
season  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and 
have  found  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  cover  crops  have 
been  secured  in  this 
way. 

4.  The  desirability  of 
pasturing  hogs  or  fowls 
upon  vetch  crops  will 
probably  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  crop 
produced.  We  have 
found  that  hogs  and 
fowls  feed  upon  this 
crop  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  in  fact,  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mature  seed 
crops  where  the  fields 
of  vetch  are  open  to  the  visits  of  animals  or  poultry, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  keep  the  plants 
cropped  down  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  mature  seed,  and  if  seed  is  matured  and  the  poul¬ 
try  is  turned  into  such  fields  they  search  so  persistently 
for  the  seed  that  most  of  it  is  eaten  and  little  allowed 
to  remain  for  growth  the  next  season.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  an  experiment  with  a  part  of  this  orchard 
in  using  Hairy  vetch  for  cover  crop  or  seed  purposes 
and  for  a  pasture  for  the  animals  and  poultry.  If 
possible  I  would  suggest  that  a  part  of  the  sowing 
be  with  some  nurse  crop,  such  as  rye  or  barley,  pref¬ 
erably  rye,  as  barley  may  not  live  through  the  Winter 
under  the  inquirer’s  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
If,  as  suggested  in  the  last  part  of  the  inquiry,  a 
mulch  is  desired  for  the  trees  in  the  Autumn,  it  will 
probably  be  desirable  to  sow  the  crop  early,  say  in 


July,  or  at  least  the  early  part  of  August.  Under 
these  conditions  I  have  seen  large  crops  of  vetch 
grown,  the  vines  of  which  died  down  in  part  during 
the  Fall  aiid  Winter  and  produced  a  heavy  mulch  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  which  can  be  plowed  under 
the  next  season  if  desired.  In  securing  Hairy  vetch 
seed  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  investigate  very 
carefully  the  character  of  the  seed,  and  would  suggest 
that  samples  be  sent  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
or  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  identi¬ 
fication.  Some  growers  have  found  that  Hairy  vetch 
seed  that  has  been  purchased  has  been  mixed  with 
Spring  vetch  seed,  in  some  cases  the  Spring  vetch 
seed  constituting  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  seed  purchased.  As  the  Spring  vetch  seed  is  not 
hardy  under  Eastern  conditions,  this  adulteration  has 
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been  the  cause  of  some  disappointment  in  sowing  this 
crop.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  imported 
vetch  seed  and  its  consequent  rise  in  price  has  given 
rise  to  favorable  conditions  for  the  adulteration  of  the 
seed  of  this  variety  with  the  seed  of  cheaper  vetch 
varieties,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
all  possible  precaution  in  the  purchase  of  Hairy  vetch 
seed  if  it  is  desired  to  secure  such  seed  free  from 
mixture  with  other  ve*  h  seed  which  is  not  readily 
identifiable  except  by  tests,  or  expert  knowledge. 

A.  D.  SHAM  EL. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  an  English 
paper,  takes  the  position  that  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  a.  desirable  thing  for  plants,  particularly  those  in  a 
greenhouse.  He  describes  some  experiments  of  driving  the 
air  from  a  cow  stable  into  and  through  a  greenhouse,  on 


the  theory  that  this  will  add  more  of  the  dioxide,  and 
benefit  the  plants.  He  thinks  also  that  possibly  smoko 
driven  into  such  a  greenhouse  would  help.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  artificial  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  would  have 
any  useful  effect  upon  plants? 

Physiologists  agree  that  all  green-leaved  plants  ob¬ 
tain  their  carbon  solely  through  its  absorption,  during 
sunlight  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  known  as  carbon  dioxide,  by  the  chlorophyll  or 
green  coloring  matter  contained  within  the  leaf  cells 
and  possibly  the  bark  of  the  younger  twigs.  This 
carbon  is  converted  by  the  chlorophyll  into  starch 
and  subsequently  into  the  woody  fiber,  sugar,  gum, 
tannin,  oil  and  other  constituents,  reappearing  as 
charcoal  when  the  plant  tissues  are  imperfectly  burned. 
The  leaves  obtain  carbon  dioxide  by  a  process  of 
respiration  through  their  stomata  or  pores,  much  as 
animals  obtain  oxygen,  but  the  process  is  inconceiva¬ 
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bly  slower  and  almost,  altogether  ceases  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  sunlight  or  bright  artificial  light.  Lichens, 
fungi  and  other  of  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life 
appear  to  obtain  carbon  by  absorption  without  the 
aid  of  chlorophyll,  but  the  higher  plants  all  use  their 
leaf  structures  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  often  contended  that  if  plants  were  afforded 
more  abundant  carbon  dioxide  than  is  normally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  air  they  would  grow  more  vigorously, 
and  the  experiments  of  Kreusler,  a  German  scientist, 
appear  to  bear  out  the  assertion.  Pie  found  that  tak¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  hornbeam,  nasturtium  and 
raspberry  in  normal  air  containing  three  one-hun¬ 
dredths  of  one  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  as  100 ; 
six  one-hundredths  gave  an  assimilation  of  127,  or 
one-fourth  more.  Eleven  hundredths,  or  3j4  times 
the  normal,  gave  an  assimilation  of  185,  while  7jJ 
per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide — quite  220  times  as  much 
as  is  commonly  found  in  air — gave  an  increased  as¬ 
similation  of  230.  After  that  the  ratio  fell  until  only 
an  assimilation  of  2£6  resulted  from  increasing  the 
carbon  dioxide  to  14 l/2  per  cent,  or  440  times  as  much 
as  air  naturally  contains.  These  experiments,  under 
highly  artificial  conditions,  did  not  apparently  result  in 
any  very  noticeable  useful  developments  of  the  plants 
in  question.  That  the  assimilation  of  carbon  in  the 
form  of  its  dioxide  was  formerly  far  more  extensive 
than  in  the  present  era  is  borne  out  by  the  great  de¬ 
posits  of  coal  resulting  from  the  transformation  of 
the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period  of 
geology.  It  is  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  of  that 
era  was  far  more  highly  charged  with  carbonic  and 
aqueous  vapors,  which  together  with  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  indicated,  resulted  in  an  astonishing  vege¬ 
table  growth. 

As  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drawing  the 
air  from  a  cow  stable  through  a  greenhouse,  the 
writer  can  offer  no  opinion,  as  he  has  not  read  the 
article  in  question.  If  there  were  cattle  enough  there 
would  certainly  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  that  reached  the  plants,  as  this  substance 
is  exhaled  as  waste  matter  in  the  breath  of  the  cows. 
There  would  also  likely  be  perceptible  ammoniacal 
fumes  from  other  waste  products,  that  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  moist  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow  and 
be  finally  taken  up  by  the  root  hairs  as  nitrates  in  so¬ 
lution — thus  directly  nourishing  the  plants.  Whether 
the  net  gain  of  this  method  of  utilizing  the  cow’s 
breath  is  worth  the  trouble  is  a  matter  for  further 
demonstration.  The  idea  of  forced  ventilation  of 
plant  greenhouses  is  an  old  one,  some  of  the  earlier 
constructions  being  provided  with  a  bellows  taking  in 
the  outside  air  and  driving  it  through  the  interior, 
but  modern  practice  finds  such  appliances  needless. 

That  plants  are  really  stimulated  by  increasing  the 
proportion  Of  carbon  dioxide,  just  as  animals  are  by 
raising  the  normal  per  cent  of  oxygen,  especially  in  its 
nascent,  active  form  known  as  ozone,  appears  to  be 
borne  out  by  Kreusler's  experiments,  but  its  practical 
application  would  meet  with  many  difficulties.  Car¬ 
bon  dioxide  is  very  heavy  gas  seeking  the  lowest  levels 

like  water,  and  in  pro¬ 
portions  greater  than 
one-half  of  one  per 
cent  in  the  inhaled  air 
is  distinctly  injurious  to 
animal  life.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that 
plants  can  only  assimi¬ 
late  carbon  in  light  and 
that  if  it  were  proposed 
artificially  to  increase 
the  natural  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  a 
greenhouse ;  besides  the 
other  complications, 
some  provision  for  re¬ 
frigeration  would  be 
needed  to  prevent  undue 
heat,  as  it  would  only  be 
effective  in  sunlight 
when  it  is  usually  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators 
to  moderate  solar  heat. 

As  to  driving  smoke  through  a  greenhouse,  the 
prospect  is  even  less  promising;  The  products  of  com¬ 
bustion,  other  than  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapor, 
are  generally  injurious  to  vegetatiop.  Plants  do  not 
thrive  especially  well  near  large  cities,  where  the 
enormous  consumption  of  fuel  actually  increases  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  species  languish  from  the  irritating  effects  of 
the  sulphur  compounds,  volatile  hydrocarbons  and 
other  combustion  products,  and  also  suffer  from  the 
deprivation  of  light  caused  by  the  deposition  of  soot 
on  the  foliage ;  nor  do  they  thrive  in  conservatories 
heated  by  the  direct  flame  of  gas  or  oil  stoves. 

Plant  physiology  is  a  little  developed  science,  and 
no  individual  may  safely  predict  the  possibilities  of 
even  the  immediate  future,  but  applications  of  soda 
water  gas  and  inhalations  of  smoke  certainly  do  not 
hold  great  promise  for  modern  horticulturists.  v. 


DINNER  TIME  FOR  THE  FEATHERED  FARM  WORKERS.  Fig.  30. 
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VANDEMAN’S  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Rome  Beauty  as  Filler. 

IF.  A.  B.,  Orleans  Co.3  N.  Y, — How  is  the 
Home  Beauty  apple  as  a  filler,  compared 
with  the  Wealthy  and  Gano? 

Ans. — Rome  Beauty  is  by  no  means 
as  early  a  bearer  as  Wealthy,  but  is 
about  like  Gano  in  this  respect,  which  is 
at  least  three  years  later  than  Wealthy. 
1  would  much  prefer  Black  Ben  to  Gano 
because  of  its  redder  color,  if  I  con¬ 
templated  planting  any  of  the  Ben  Davis 
type.  Rome  Beauty  is  a  better  apple 
than  any  of  them. 

English  Walnut  in  Ohio. 

F.  IF.,  Northern  Ohio. — Will  English  wal¬ 
nuts  bear  true  to  parent  nuts  as  bought 
at  stores?  ('an  they  be  grown  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  with  success? 

Ans. — While  it  is  true  that  there  is 
no  certainty  of  getting  trees  true  to  the 
variety  from  nuts  of  the  walnut  that 
may  be  bought  from  the  stores  or  se¬ 
cured  in  any  other  way,  they  do  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  originals.  But  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  plant  ordinary  nuts  found 
for  sale  for  two  reasons.  They  would 
rarely  grow  because  of  them  having  been 
dried  too  much  for  good  germination, 
and  the  trees  that  might  be  produced 
would  probably  be  too  tender  for  north¬ 
ern  Ohio.  A  better  way  would  be  to 
get  fresh  nuts  from  some  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  trees  that  are  growing  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States  and  plant  them.  A 
still  better  way  would  be  to  get  grafted 
trees  of  known  and  tested  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  been  grown  on  native 
Black  walnut  seedlings.  These  are  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  found,  but  there  are  nurseries 
that  have  a  few  for  sale. 

Captain  Ede  Peach. 

F.  IF.,  Philipshurg ,  Fa. — How  does  the 
Captain  Ede  peach  compare  with  the  El- 
berta  as  a  profitable  market  peach  in  the 
North?  Captain  Ede  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  to  take  the  place  of  Elberta, 
which  has  skipped  too  many  seasons  for 
me,  but  is  all  right  when  it  bears.  I  have 
Carman,  which  is  all  right  in  its  season, 
and  Champion,  which  is  not  quite  so  sure  a 
bearer,  and  Lemon  Free,  which  is  quite 
hardy  for  a  late  variety,  but  I  want  a 
sure  bearer  to  come  in  about  Elberta  sea¬ 
son. 

Ans. — Captain  Ede  is  a  yellow,  free¬ 
stone  peach  of  medium  to  large  size  and 
about  the  same  season  as  Elberta,  but  is 
sometimes  a  very  little  earlier.  But  I 
have  never  known  it  or  any  other  variety 
to  excel  Elberta  in  productiveness  or 
dependable  bearing.  It  would  be  well  to 
plant  some  trees  of  Captain  Ede,  but  I 
would  not  discard  Elberta.  There  is  a 
new  peach  called  Early  Elberta  that  is 
said  by  some  who  have  tried  it  to  be 
more  profitable  than  the  true  Elberta, 
while  others  do  not  think  it  is  any  im¬ 
provement.  Emma  is  another  variety  of 
the  same  character  and  season  that  is 
worthy  of  trial. 

Top-Lofty  Apple  Trees. 

R.  Y.,  Benton  Ifarbor,  Mich.— We  have  a 
number  of  apple  trees  that  are  between  40 
and  50  feet  high,  and  in  some  cases  20  to 
30  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  cut  them  back  15  or  20  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  graft  them  to  some 
good  variety,  as  those  trees  are  useless  at 
that  height? 

Ans. — My  advice  in  this  case  is  to 
spend  one  of  these  wintry  days,  when 
it  is  not  too  cold  and  blustery,  with  an 
ax  and  a  good  cross-cut  saw,  cutting 
down  these  trees  and  making  them  into 
fire  wood.  Apple  trees  that  have  trunks 
“20  to  30  feet  to  the  first  limb”  are  no 
longer  orchard  trees,  but  aspiring  forest 
trees,  their  tops  only  having  a  few 
straggling  branches  that  are  reaching  up-  , 
wards  for  light.  To  cut  them  off  at  a 
height  that  would  be  suitable  for  good 
orchard  trees,  which  is  about  3  or  4 
feet,  would  kill  them,  or  nearly  so,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  them 
entirely  and  start  anew.  Trees  that  have 
such  trunks  as  are  described  must  have 
been  planted  very  close  together  and 
thus  been  allowed  to  grow  and  crowd 
out  and  finally  kill  their  lower  and  most- 
needed  branches.  Such  treatment  of  an 
orchard  is  a  species  of  folly  that  we  see 
far  too  often. 

Nuts  in  Idaho. 

L.  M.  Ij.j  Coeur  dAlene,  Idaho. — I  am 
located  five  miles  from  a  city  on  sub¬ 
irrigated  land,  good  air  drainage,  elevation 
about  2.200  feet;  no  winds  or  bad  storms, 
some  zero  weather  but  not  near  as  much 
as  in  New  York.  Peaches  and  all  fruits 
do  well.  Can  you  tell  me  if  English  wal¬ 
nuts,  pecans,  hazelnuts,  chestnuts,  etc., 
should  do  well  here?  I  would  like  to  grow 
some  for  home  use,  but  do  not  care' to  try 
ii  if  there  is  no  chance  of  success. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  that  Per¬ 
sian  (English)  walnut  trees  will  thrive 
and  bear  well  at  the  home  of  the  in¬ 
quirer,  and  there  are  many  fine  young 
orchards  now  in  that  general  region,  but 
farther  west.  So  will  the  European 
hazels  or  filberts  succeed,  for  there  is 
none  of  the  disease  there  that  affects 
them  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  seen 


them  bearing  very  well  somewhat  far¬ 
ther  west  than  the  Coeur  d’Alene  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  are  millions  of  wild  hazel 
bushes  in  the  coast  country,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable  to  the  genus  Corylus.  The  chest¬ 
nut  will  flourish  there,  too,  although  it 
is  not  native  to  any  of  the  regions  west 
of  the  continental  divide,  but  there  is  a 
closely  allied  genus,  Castenopsis,  that  1 
have  seen  growing  in  the  forests  about 
Mount  Hood.  I  have  seen  very  thrifty 
chestnut  trees  in  many  places  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  climate  would  not 
suit  the  southern  Pecans  well,  but  the 
northern  type  would  succeed.  Trees  of 
all  three  of  these  nuts  can  be  had  from 
some  of  the  western  nurseries. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


We  arc  having  the  worst  cold  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  down  here,  after  an  uncommonly 
hot  Summer  and  warm  Fall.  Before  this 
cold  struck  us  I  was  pulling  green  onions 
from  sets  planted  in  September  that  are 
as  large  as  my  thumb,  the  earliest  date 
I  have  ever  had  green  onions.  We  usually 
get  them  in  late  February.  But  they  are 
frozen  up  tight  now,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  result  will  be,  for  we  have  had  it 
as  low  as  four  above  zero  and  this  morning 
it  was  six  above.  This  is  something  un¬ 
known  heretofore  in  this  warm  corner  of 
Maryland.  w.  f.  masset. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  PlantB 
until  you  get  our  Illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION. 
L'AMOllEAUX  NURSEKY  CO.,  SCHOHAKIK,  N.  Y. 

TREES 

Two  Cents  and  Up 
Also  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Ornamentals. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

SILVER  MAPLE  TREES 

We  travel  no  agents  but  sell  direct  to  planters. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  save  75  percent. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  21,  Cleveland,  Tenn* 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE— VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Missouri 


PEACH 

APPLE 


WRITE 


to  day  for ‘Star  Catalog 
of  GUARANTEED  ROSES 
Sent  Free! 


Leading  roses  shown  in  natural  colors. 
Catalog  is  up  to  date — offers  the  cream  of 
the  world’s  roses— also  new  free  delivery 
offer.  Alsocontains“HowtoGrow 
Itoses,”  “Rose  Lover’s  Calendar” 
and  li6t  of  best  roses  for  your  climate. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  4,  WestGrove.Pa. 

Hose  Specialists— 50  years'  experience 


Guaranteed  Trees 

at 

Wholesale „ 

Prices^ 


Buydi* 
rect  from  us  I 
"and  Save  Money  I 
All  stock  ot  high  quab  I 
"ity  and  Genesee  Valley  [ 
^rown,  where  scale  is  unknown,] 
11  PLUM  TREES,  98c. 

2  Lombard,  2  German  Prune,  2  Burbank, fl 
2  Abundance,  2  N iagara,  1  York  State  Prune. 
All  fine,  2-year,  well-matured  and  true  to  name  | 
or  money  back.  Writ©  now  lor  free  catalogue  ol  I 
oomplete  line.  j 

Reilly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1058  Reilly  Rd.,  DansTille,  N.  YJ 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  Front  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <5*  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 


We  grow  more  fruit  trees  and  plants 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  conditions 
requiring  hardy,  vigorous  stock  than  any 
other  concern.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  our  stock  has  stood  severe  quality 
tests — the  demand  for  it  steadily  increased. 
This  is  the  strongest  proof  that  our  trees 
and  plants  are  satisfactory  and  reliable. 

Send  for  our  free  Booklet,  which  boils 
down  for  your  benefit  our  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  fruit  growing. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  6.  Yalenrille,  Conn. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  farmer.  It  is  different  from  others, 
devoted  entirely  to  Farm  Seeds  and  Farm  Seeds  only,  illustrated  profusely, 
plainly  written,  giving  accurate,  truthful  descriptions  of  a  complete  line  of 
Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  Thirty-one  kinds  of  SEED 
POTATOES,  all  Northern  grown,  especially  raised  for  seed  purposes,  and 
from  fields  that  were  absolutely  free  from  blight.  Our  own  frost-proof  ware¬ 
houses,  360  feet  in  length,  are  well  filled,  and  our  prices  are  right,  as  we  sell 
direct  from  our  1600-Acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

SEED  OATS — 10,000  bushels  in  our  elevator,  weighing  38-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 
BARLEY — The  best  variety  for  the  Eastern  States. 

SEED  CORN — Four  kinds  best  for  crop  or  silo,  the  product  of  300  acres, 
grown  especially  for  seed,  and  each  variety  isolated,  therefore  free  from 
admixture;  and  a  full  stock  of  D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  analyz¬ 
ing  99.50%  pure  or  better. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

FARM  SEEDS 

A  postal  card  saying  “DIBBLE,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y.,”  on  one  side, 
and  “  SEND  THE  BOOKS,"  with  your  uame  and  address  on  the  other,  will 
bring  you,  by  return  mail,  three  books  Free: 

“DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG.” 

“DIBBLE  ON  THE  POTATO,”  giving  20  years’  experience  growing  potatoes  on  a  large  scale. 
‘‘DIBBLE  ON  ALFALFA,”  telling  how  we  grow  5  tons  hay  per  acre  on  our  farms. 

Write  that  postal  NOW. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


35  &37 
CORTLAND!  ST, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


when  "Peter  Henderson  Seeds”  began  to  establish  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  and  dependability.  "Sterling”  on  Silver,  "18k”  on  Gold  and 
"Henderson”  on  Seeds  are  the  marks  which  stand  for  Best. 

START  RIGHT.  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  on  the  reputation  behind  the 
Seeds.  By  the  time  poor  seeds  have  proved  themselves  worthless  it  is  usually  too  late  in  the 
season  to  start  all  over  with  good  Seeds.  Start  right,  and  prevent  disappointment. 

What  We  Want  to  Send  You 

One  copy  “Everything  for  the  Garden," 

illustrated  with  over  800  photo-engravings  and  5  plates  in  natural  colors.  The  most  beautiful  and 

most  complete  catalogue  you  can  imagine.  Full  of  practical  hints  and  instructions. 

( ( r,jnn  /*  •! _  _  _  j  n  J  >>  a  Book  which  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every- 
Une  copy  Uciraen  Uuicle  and  Record,  one,  whether  planting  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Tells  just  “How  and  Why.”  Planting:  schedules,  cultural  directions,  “Tricks  of  the  Trade,”  and 
even  cooking  recipes  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  housekeeper. 

One  packet  Ponderosa  Tomato  One  packet  Invincible  Asters 

One  packet  Big  Boston  Lettuce  One  packet  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

One  packet  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  One  packet  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

[Packed  in  a  Coupon  Envelope,  which  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  ini 
cash  toward  payment  on  your  next  order  amounting  to  $  1 .00  or  over.  J 


All  we  ask  is — tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisemeht  and  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  only  help  pay  cost  of  sending  all  the  above  to  you. 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  178  Pages  for  1912 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Field  of  a  New  Cabbage 

Buy  SEEDS  from  the  Grower 

We  raise  seeds  on  our  own  farm.  Choice  selected  strains 
of  Cabbage,  Beets,  Celery,  and  other  vegetable  seeds. 
Early  maturing  Seed  Corn,  high  grade  Seed  Potatoes, 
Oats  and  farm  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Grown  under  our  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  carefully  tested.  We  make 
quality  the  first  consideration,  but  our  prices  are 
lower  than  those  charged  by  many  other  dealers. 

We  sell  direct  at  wholesale  prices. 

Large  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Box  52,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.  2f  §. 


Over  half  a  century  of  fair  dealing  has  tgiven  our  products  that 
prominence  which  merit  deserves.  Everything  of  the  best  for 

Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Greenhouse 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  S  mall  Trees,  Etc. 

by  mail  postpaid— safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  these 
send  for  Catalog  No.  2,  168  pages.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Roses,  etc. 
Catalog  No.  1  for  these,  112  pages.  Both  FREE.  Immense  stock  of 
SUPERB  CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias 
and  other  Hardy  Perennials.  Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  58  years.  47  greenhouses  1,200  acres. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Box  688,  Painesvllle,  O. 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
^Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  nil  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery  Box  138  PERRY,  OHIO 
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NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

Special  Message  on  Wool. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  found  from  the  investigation  of  his 
tariff  board  that  the  duties  in  Schedule  K 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  home  and  abroad.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
1st,  that  there  be  an  immediate  and  scien¬ 
tific  revision  downward  of  all  wool  duties ; 
2d,  that  the  duties  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  they  will  conform  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  principle  of  being  adequate,  and  only 
adequate,  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad ;  3d,  that  in  fixing  the 
duties  consideration  be  given  to  the  facts 
reported  by  the  tariff  board  and  to  the 
necessity  of  preventing  an  injury  to  a  groat 
and  established  industry,  involving  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees ; 
^th.  that  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool 
in  terms  of  its  scoured  content  be  levied,  in 
order  to  prevent  discrimination  due  to  dif¬ 
ferent  shrinkages;  5th,  that  a  graduated 
scale  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  cloths  he  care¬ 
fully  considered  and  applied  ;v6th,  that  the 
tariff  board,  the  value  of  which  is  proved  by 
the  complete  and  exhaustive  report  it  has 
presented,  be  made  a  permanent  institution. 
It  will  be  noted  from  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  definite  duties.  The  tariff  board  made 
no  specific  recommendations.  Perhaps  the 
LaFollette  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  if 
re-enacted  would  be  vetoed. 

High  Cost  of  Living. — The  most  import¬ 
ant  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  held  in 
Washington  during  the  last  week  in  Decem¬ 
ber  was  the  high  and  increasing  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  cost  of  living  problem  is  world¬ 
wide.  Tt  is  more  acute  perhaps  in  Europe 
where  a  lower  scale  of  living  is  more  gen¬ 
eral  but  the  advance  in  living  costs  is  more 
rapid  here  than  abroad.  In  some  sections 
of  Europe  the  laboring  population  lives  so 
near  the  starvation  mark  that  a  slight  rise 
in  the  cost  of  food  brings  them  to  despera¬ 
tion  and  as  a  result  there  have  been  bread 
riots  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  Many 
of  the  same  causes  are  at  work  here  and 
abroad  to  cause  this  rise  in  cost  of  living 
and  the  Economic  Association  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  an  International  Commission 
to  study  this  international  problem.  Prof. 
Fisher  of  Yale  University  was  selected  to 
lay  the  matter  before  President  Taft  with 
a  view  to  his  recommending  Congress  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  and  to  interest  European  nations  to 
co-operate  in  the  investigation.  Prof. 
Fisher  called  on  the  President  a  few  days 
ago  and  the  President  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  matter,  promising 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  at  an  early  date. 

Causes  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living. — 
Many  eminent  men  were  present  at  these 
meetings  of  the  American  Economic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  among  them  presidents  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  our  large  universities.  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Congress  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  affairs.  There  were  many  different 
views  of  the  causes  of  high  prices.  Prof. 
Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  stated  that 
many  causes  have  been  given  for  the  great 
advance  in  living  costs  and  that  as  many 
remedies  have  been  proposed.  He  urged 
ns  the  chief  reason  the  huge  increase  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  world’s  stock  of  gold, 
lie  contended  that  the  remedy  would  he 
found  in  a  better  money  system.  The 
world’s  supply  of  gold  has  increased  in  just 
about  the  same  proportion  as  has  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  commodity  prices.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  connection  between  these 
two  facts,  athough  many  eminent  students 
of  the  subject  do  not  believe  in  the  “theory” 
Cfor  it  is  a  theory!.  of  the  “quantitive 
theory  of  prices  being  governed  by  the 
money  surmlv.”  No  less  an  authority  than 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Roberts,  denies  the  “theory.”  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  money  question  was  settled 
for  all  time  when  we  adopted  the  gold 
standard  and  here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  subject  again.  Perhaps  the  country  is 
being  only  educated  to  some  money  changes 
as  advocated  by  former  Senator  Aldrich. 

Another  Ottess  at  the  Cause. — Senator 
Burton  of  Ohio  gave  the  increased  gold  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  increased  cost  of  distribution 
as  the  principal  reasons  for  the  increasing 
cost  of  living.  He  dwelt  upon  current  ex¬ 
planations,  such  as  trusts  and  combinations, 
the  tariff,  and  increased  wages,  but  denied 
that  the  responsible  cause  could  be  found 
in  any  of  these.  Tie  urged  a  diminished 
production  of  gold,  greater  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  more  natural  consideration 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Senator  Smoot. — TTo  said  :  “Thlst  cost  of 
living  question  affects  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  civilized  world.  The  time 
has  come  for  action  in  the  matter.  Among 
the  causes  T  would  name  the  higher  cost 
of  producing  farm  products,  the  shifting  of 
rural  population  to  cities,  the  withholding 
of  food  products  from  market,  the  large 
cost  of  distribution,  and  industrial  combina¬ 
tions.  but  as  to  these,  their  influence  is  over¬ 
drawn  in  the  popular  imagination.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  increased  gold  supply  accounts  for 
25  per  cent  of  the  higher  cost  of  living.” 

Our  Money  System  as  a  Pause. — Samuel 
H.  Barker  of  Philadelphia,  blames  our 
money  system.  lie  says :  “Cost  of  living 
involves  money,  and  money  largely  governs 
the  cost  of  living.  Here  have  we  two  prob¬ 
lems  tied  in  one  parcel.  Our  present  money 
system  was  born  of  chidlike  delight  of  the 
savage  in  the  beautiful  and  the  rare.  It 
was  given  form  by  the  old-time  money 
changers  and  it  has  been  developed  by  their 
present-day  counterparts,  the.  bankers.  The 
resulting  money  system  has  proved  itself 
both  barbaric  and  dishonest.  In  the  main 
it  cheats  the  debtor.  Often  it  robs  the 
creditor.  At  no  time  does  it  do  exact  jus¬ 
tice  between  debtor  and  creditor.  Thus  it 
fails  in  the  all-essential  function  of  money.” 

The  Writer’s  Guess.— There  were  many 
other  causes  given  by  other  speakers.  Per¬ 
haps  all  of  these  causes  have  some  bearing 
on  the  question.  The  writer  would  place  a 
large  part  of  the  high'  cost  of  living  to  the 
destruction  of  competition.  Our  tariff  laws 
shut  out  foreign  competition  and  our  trusts 
and  combines  have  destroyed  domestic  com¬ 
petition.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  here  has  been  greater  than 
abroad.  No  other  country  has  such  high 


tariffs  and  in  no  other  country  has  the 
growth  of  trusts  and  combines  been  so 
marked.  The  cost  of  distribution  is  an  im¬ 
portant  cause.  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  last 
annual  report  states  that  the  farmer  gets 
only  50  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
We  believe  he  receives  nearer  one-third  than 
one-half  of  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer. 
This  distribution  cost  is  on  the  increase 
for  by  various  ways  the  transportation 
agencies  increase  their  charges.  Then,  too, 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities  make  the  cost 
higher  by  their  demand  for  delivery  service. 
The  city  housewife  now  has  the  use  of  the 
telephone  and  orders  from  her  grocer  not 
once  a  week  but  several  times  a  day  and  in¬ 
sists  on  the  delivery  of  the  article  at  once 
even  though  it  be  only  a  yeast  cake  costing 
but  two  cents.  If  she  goes  to  the  dry  goods 
store  and  buys  only  a  spool  of  thread  she 
has  it  delivered,  although  she  might  carry 
it  home  in  her  chatelaine  bag.  These  costs 
of  delivery  are  all  charged  up  finallv  to  the 
consumer.  In  the  United  States  we  are 
content  with  having  our  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  owned  by  private  individuals  instead 
of  being  owned  and  operated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  On  January  1,  just  passed,  the 
telephone  system  of  the  British  Isles  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  nation  and  is  to 
be  operated  as  part  of  the  postal  system. 
The .  telegraph  has  long  been  part  of  the 
British  postal  service.  So  has  the  parcels 
post.  They  have  no  express  system  con¬ 
trolled  by  private  enterprise  as  an  element 
in  making  for  high  cost  of  living.  There 
are  practically  no  private  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone.  or  express  companies  in  all  Europe. 
And  in  all  Europe  the  railroads  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  various  governments 
except  in  England.  France  and  a  few  minor 
lines  in  a  few  other  countries.  There  are 
no  huge  fortunes  derived  from  these  public 
necessities.  In  most  all  cities  of  Europe 
the  street  car  systems  are  owned  bv  and 
operated  by  the  public.  Having  all  of  these 
public  utilities  in  private  hands  in  this 
country  is  one  reason  for  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  Cost  of  High  Living. — Tn  some 
measure  the  cost  of  high  living  by  our 
wealthy  classes  is  one  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  living.  When  one  class  takes  too 
much  of  the  products  of  industrv  the  other 
class  must  accept  too  little.  Of  the  joint 
product  of  capital  and  labor,  there  is  no 
question  that  capital  takes  more  than  a 
.Hist :  proportion.  The  bitter  fights  between 
capital  and  labor  are  because  of  this  un¬ 
equal  division  of  the  joint  product. 


F.  N.  CLARK. 


A  Friend  of  the  Deer. 

1011  make  me  tired  when  you  get  on  the 
ueoi  and  sportsman  rjuostion.  Four  voars 
ago  you  printed  an  item  saying  woodsmen 
had  been  driven  from  the  woods  near  here 
ny  deer.  I  looked  the  matter  up  and  found 
the  men  named  had  a  bad  reputation  as  to 
veracity,  and  the  reporter  for  the  New  York 
papers  was  a  notorious  liar.  Deer  walk 
through  my  sweet  and  field  corn  fields 
from  time  it  is  a  few  inches  high  till  the 
fodder  is  put  in  barn,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  a  blade  or  ear  bitten.  Thcv 
have  eaten  a  few  sunflower  plants,  a  very 
few  beans  and  somn  clover.  I  would  judge 
10  cents  would  repay  me  for  all  damage  bv 
deer  on  my  place  in  three  years.  They 
walk  right  through  my  orchard,  actuall'v 
brushing  against  the  trees.  Winter  and 
bunimer.  and  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
twig  eaten  by  them.  They  do  eat  the 
acorns  and  oak  leaves  in  my  woods,  and 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  other  day  rav 
woods  looked  like  a  flock  of  sheep  had  been 
there.  And  yet  no  damage  of  any  moment 
has  been  done  me.  One  farmer  told  me 
he  had  seen  as  many  as  nine  pasturing  with 
lus  cows,  but  would  no  more  think  of  killing 
one  than  he  would  of  shooting  the  squirrels 
that  play  among  his  shade  trees.  Very 
fpw  farmers  here  but  would  prefer  the  deer 
and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  to  their  ab¬ 
sence  and  freedom  from  damage. 

<  'onnecticut.  farmer. 


The  *very  latest  New  York,  Paris 
and  London  fashions,  in  fascinating 
array,  are  shown  in  the  new 
“National”  200-page  Style  Book 
which  is  absolutely  FREE  to  you 
for  the  asking — FREE!  Be  sure 
*o  write  and 


Get 

This  Free  Book 


You’ll  never  regret  it!  Last  Spring  and  Summer 
over  one  million  women  bought  apparel  from  the 
“National”  —  every  one  of  them  getting  better 
styles  and  better  values  than  their  neighbors  secured  at 
home  —  and  for  less  money.  Send  today  for  the  FREE 
book  and  see 


Hati,  $1.98  to  $9.98 
Petticoats,  59c  to  $5.98 
Coats  and  Capes,  $5.98  to  $15.98 
House  Dresses,  $1.25  to  $3.49 


Waists,  98c  to  $6.98 
Skirts,  $1.49  to  $9.98 
Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses,  $2.98  to 
$15.98 

Silk  Dresses,  $9.98  to  $19.75 

“National  Tailored  Suits,$1250"**30 

Made  to  Measure 

Each  made-to-measure  suit  actually  cut  and  made  to  order 
and  each  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly,  or  we  refund  your  money. 
In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure  to  ask  for  samples  of 
materials  for  "  National”  Tailored  Suits  and  state  the  colors 
you  prefer.  Samples  sent  gladly,  when  asked  for. 

The  “  NATIONAL  ”  Policy 
We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges  on  all  our  garment* 
to  any  part  of  the  World.  You  may  return  at  our  expense 
any  “  NATIONAL  ”  Garment,  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 

Tli is  great  Free  book  will  show  you  how  to  be  one  of 
the  best  dressed  women  in  your  town  for  less  money — 
it’s  just  full  to  the  brim  with  bargains.  Don’t  be  without 
it.  Costs  nothing — not  a  penny— send  today. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  273Ne^  gtryeet 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.,  273  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen  :  You  may  send  me  at  once  your  beautiful  new  FREE 
Style  Book,  containing  all  the  latest  fashions  and  the  big  bargains — 
absolutely  without  cost  to  me. 


Name., 

Street. 


City. 


.State. 
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Electric  Handy  Wagons 

Do  away  with  high  lifting  in  loading  and  unloading  and  cut 
the  work  of  hauling  in  two.  Complete  steel  wheeled  wagons, 
suited  to  all  work.  Make  good  roads,  do  away  with  rutting,  make  draft  lighter.  Wo  furnish 
Steel  wheels  for  old  running  gears  and  guarantee  them  to  fit.  If  the  wheels  on  your 
old  wagon  are  going  to  pieces,  write  us.  We  will  save  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Address 

■SSITKI?-  Electric  Steel  Wheels 


Two  Important  Lessons  From 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Five-Hundred  Dollar  Prize  Corn  Contest 

for  the 

Most  Profitable  Acre  of  Field  Corn  Raised  in  New  England  During  1911 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  TRUTH 

Proven  by  this  Prize  Contest  is  that  in  a  wide  open  competition  where  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Home  Mixtures 
and  Stable  Manure  may  compete  freely,  the 

Largest  Crops  Are  Produced  by  the  Use  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers  Alone 

Mr.  L.  S.  White,  the  winner  of  the  First  Prize  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  testing 
about 5-8-8.  NET  PROFIT,  $65.75. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  the  winner  of  the  Second  Prize,  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  similar  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  but 
in  addition  used  360  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  Home  Mixture  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Muriate  of  Potash.  The  returns  show  the  use  of 
this  mixture  gave  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop,  but  only  increased  the  cost  of  raising  the  Corn.  NET  PROFIT,  $49.26. 

The  winner  of  the  Third  Prize,  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark,  used  only  325  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  in  1911,  but 
had  previously  for  three  successive  years  applied  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  to  this  land. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Clark’s  profitable  crop  of  Corn  was  clearly  due  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  Commercial 
Fertilizer.  NET  PROFIT,  $43.23.  _ _ _ 

THE  SECOND  GREAT  TRUTH 

Clearly  proven  by  this  contest  is  that 

Heavy  Applications  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  not  only  raise  the  Largest  Crops  of 

Corn  per  acre,  but  also  raise  the  Most  Profitable  Crops 


STUDY  THE  COMPLETE  REPORT  UNO  TABLE  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ISSUE  OF  JANUARY  20TH 


Your  Corn  Crop  for  1912  Will  Need  Fertilizer — Now  Is  the  Time  to  Provide  for  It  by  Ordering  a  Good  Supply  of 


1857 


E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS 


1912 


(Standard  of  Excellence  for  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  while  the  supply  lasts  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-  Yorker 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY  STREETERS  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE8 


January  27, 


The  Seeds  ThatYield 
Are  Sold  by  Field 


HENRY 

FIELDS 

1912 

CATALOG 


Let  me  meet  you,  face  to  face, 
this  year,  through  Field's 
Garden  Manual — telling  facts 
about  garden-making  that  I’ve 
learned  from  years  of  contact 
with  the  soil.  For  I’m  a  grower 
myself — I  grew  truck  before  I 
began  to  sell  seeds,  and  I’ve  had 
real  experience  in  doing  both  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  this  Garden  Manual  of  mine  tells  what 
I’ve  learned. 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted  Through 
My  Book  and  Uncle  Sam’s  Mail 

Out  here  most  live-wire  farmers  buy  seeds  of  me 
because  they’ve  learned  that  I  sell  good  seeds.  If 
you  haven’t  tried  my  seeds.  I  want  you  to  do  so 
this  year. because  I’m  certain 
you’ll  keep  on  buying  of  me  if 
you  do.  Don’t  let  distance  stand 
in  the  way— Uncle  Sam’s  mails 
put  us  next  door  to  each  other, 
as  it  were.  Just  drop  a  card  in 
the  mai  1-box  next  time  you  pass 
it,  and  let's  get  acquainted. 

HENRY  FIELD,  President 
Private  Desk  26 
HENRY  HELD  SEED  CO. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa 


DREERS 

GARDEN  BOOK 


: ;  akklul  liionr. 


1912 


Ready 
Now 

"IXTHETHER  you 
are  an  amateur, 
just  beginning,  or  an 
enthusiast  of  years, 
you’ll  find  Dreer’s 
Garden  Book  for 
1912  invaluable. 

Declared  by  American 
gardening  experts  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  seeds, 
plantsand  bulbs  published- 
Has  288  pages,  1,000  il¬ 
lustrations,  4  beautifully 
colored  pages  and  6  duo- 
tone  plates. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  GIVEN 

for  the  growing  of  every  plant,  seed  and 
vegetable.  Read  of  our  collection  of  New 
Hardy  Plants, — the  best  and  latest  Larkspurs,  Iris, 
PhloxcB,  Paeonies, — new  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Climb¬ 
ers.  A  complete  offering  of  the  World's  Best  Roses, strong 
2-ycarold  plants  that  will  gfve  a  full  crop  this  season. 

Mailed  Free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  jmblicat ion 


DREER  S  SUPERB  ASTERS.  If  you  wish 
the  finest  Asters,  either  for  garden  decoration 
or  for  cutting,  this  superb  strain  will  more  than 
equal  your  highest  ideals.  Packets  contain  enough 
seed  to  produce  more  than  one  hundred  plants. 
Each  is  made  up  of  eight  beautiful  colors  in  mix¬ 
ture.  40  cents  per  packet. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street,  •  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LIVINGSTON’S  Q|7|7nQ 

“TRUE  BLUE"  OJULiL/J 

Help  to  make  better  gardens.  They  re¬ 
ward  planter’s  efforts  with  tasty  vegetables 
and  charming  flowers.  Work  in  the  garden 
becomes  a  pleasure  through  results 
Obtained  With,  our  selected  strains. 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  1  Qc 

Their  qualities  are  proven  every  year 
in  our  gardens.  Beet,  Corn,  bet* 
____  .  tuce.  Radish,  Melon,  large  pack- 
Olif  Jw  ffk  ets  of  superb  sorts, prepaid. 

W(6  iyoV  Delivered  el 

Superb  Large' 

Catalog 

Contains  130  pages,  300 
pictures  from  photographs, 
colored  plate  and  many  help¬ 
ful  cultural  directions.  Offers 
quality  seed3  at  fair  prices. 

Writs  for  your  free  copy  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

4 A 7  High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


JOHNSON’S 

TESTED  erme 

and  PROVEN  OLLL/j 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality 

The  result  of  39  years’  experience. 
Our  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for 
1912  mailed  free  to  seed  buyers  who 
write  for  it.  Address 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN 


Wing’s  Improved  White  CapSany 

other  120-day  corn  you  can  put  beside  it. 
Improved  on  our  farms  by  ear -row 
test  plots  for  15  years.  Three  acres  have 
yielded  147  liu.  per  acre. 

Wing’s  100-Day  White  and  Clarage 

are  splendid  early  varieties. 

Wing's  120-Day  Yellow.Funk’s  Yellow 
"  Dent,  and  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent— The 

three  heaviest  yielding  yellow  varieties 
in  Oh  in.  All  our  varieties  acclimated  and  admirahly 
adapted  to  any  part  of  the  corn  belt.  All  our  com 
bred  by  ear  row  tost  plots.  Write  today  for  catalog. 
Free  information  how  to  grow  Alfalfa. 

WING  SEED  C0.,Bx  423Mechanicsburg,0. 


CLOVER  X  TIMOTHY  V&SVL 

.  Cheapest,  ami  Best  Seeding  Known. 

Alsikc,  Glover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  AI- 
sike.  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76-page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  chea*'-  Write  before  advance.. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bo>5G0  CLARINDA,  IOWA* 


The  Ontario  Apple. 

On  page  9  J.  P.  G.,  Hudson,  Mass., 
asked  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
Ontario  apple.  This  is  replied  to  by  one 
of  your  correspondents,  in  which  he 
states  the  Ontario  apple  originated  in 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  an  apple 
of  the  Snow-Mclntosh  type,  doubtless 
with  some  of  that  blood  in  it.  He  also 
states  that  he  would  brand  them  Snow 
or  McIntosh  or  Snow-Mclntosh-Ontario. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  I  beg  to 
correct  the  statements  contained  in  this 
reply. 

The  Ontario  apple  as  described  by 
Beach  in  “Apples  of  New  York”  and 
in  Bulletin  No.  37  of  the  Central  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada,  was 
originated  by  the  late  Chas.  Arnold, 
Paris,  Ont.,  by  crossing  Wagener  with 
Northern  Spy,  and  named  for  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  A  description  of  this 
apple  as  given  is :  Fruit,  large  to  very 
-large ;  oblate,  slightly  angular ;  skin,  yel¬ 
low,  usually  well  washed  and  splashed 
with  bright  red  and  carmine;  dots,  few, 
more  distinct  than  on  Northern  Spy; 
cavity,  deep,  open,  slightly  russet;  stem, 
short;  basin,  medium  to  rather  deep; 
calyx,  small ;  flesh,  creamy  white,  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  slightly  aromatic;  quality, 
very  good ;  season,  medium  Winter  to 
late  Winter.  A  tree  moderately  vigor¬ 
ous  but  an  early  and  heavy  bearer,  one 
of  the  best  apples  both  for  commercial 
purposes  and  home  use  in  Ontario,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  trial  in  New  York  where 
the  Northern  Spy  succeeds.  It  would 
he  quite  incorrect  to  brand  this  apple  as 
either  Snow  or  McIntosh,  as  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  either  of  these,  hut  is 
well  known  as  the  Ontario  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario,  where  it  has  been 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

T.  G.  BUNTING. 

Ottawa  Experimental  Farm,  Canada. 


Northern  Nut  Growers  Meet. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association  was  held  at 
Cornell  University,  December  14-15.  The 
leading  students  of  our  native  nut  flora 
were  present  and  great  interest  was  shown. 

The  society  placed  itself  strongly  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  respect  to  legislative  effort,  looking 
towards  the  control  of  the  chestnut  bark 
diseases  and  the  hickory  bark  beetle.  The 
chestnut  bark  disease  was  treated  very  fully 
by  J.  Franklin  Collins,  special  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and- Dr.  Reddick  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  hickory  bark 
beetle  was  discussed  by  Professor  Derrick 
of  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  Cor¬ 
nell.  who  called  attention  to  the  grave  pos¬ 
sibility  that  this  insect  might  spread  to  the 
cutivated  forms  of  the  hickory. 

Among  the  papers  presented  was  one  by 
T.  W.  Dittlepage  of  Washington,  who  has 
extensive  pecan  interests  in  southern  In¬ 
diana  and  who  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  exploring  the  bottoms  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Ohio  for  promising  seedling 
varieties  of  this  type  of  hickory.  Mr.  Dit¬ 
tlepage  found  many  seedling  varieties  worthy 
of  propagation.  Most  of  them  were  well 
filled,  of  good  size,  though  not  approximat¬ 
ing  the  lai’gost  of  the  southern  nuts,  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  possessing  fine  cracking 
qualities.  This  latter  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Mr. 
Dittlepage’s  paper  left  a  distinct  impression 
that  pecan  culture  was  not  to  be  confined 
in  the  future  to  the  cotton  growing  States, 
but  that  regions  an  the  North  where  the 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  10  below 
zero  were  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
splendid  native  nut. 

Propagation  of  the  hickories,  pecans,  and 
walnuts,  was  ably  discussed  by  W.  N. 
Roper,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  lie  showed 
that  methods  considered  satisfactory  and 
usually  successful  in  the  South  might  not 
prove  feasible  in  the  North.  The  common 
commercial  method  of  propagating  pecans 
by  grafting  on  the  root  of  the  established 
seedlings  has  not  been  successful  with  him, 
and  he  now  places  most  reliance  upon  bud¬ 
ding  by  the  patch  method  at  a  height  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

President  Morris’s  address  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  different  strains 
of  the  hickories.  He  has  been  making  a 
specialty  of  this  group  of  nuts,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  characteristics  of  tree, 
blossom,  ajnd  fruit.  Other  interesting 
papers  wore  presented,  including  an  illus¬ 
trated  address  on  the  Persian  walnut,  by 
Prof.  Dake,  at  general  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  nut  culture  in  the  northeast 
States  by  C.  A.  Reed,  nut  expert  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  nut  growing 
promotions,  Dr.  W.  C.  Doming.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  society  is  increasing,  and  in¬ 
terest  generally  widening.  Exhibits  of  nuts 
were  large  and  meritorious. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris.  New  York ;  vice- 
president.  T.  W.  Dittlepage,  Washington ; 
secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming, 
Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  executive  committee, 
C.  A.  Reed,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  N. 
Roper,  Petersburg  Va. ;  and  John  Craig, 
Tthaca,  N.  Y.  One  vice-president  for  each 
State  represented  in  the  membership  of  the 
Association  was  chosen,  as  follows:  New 

York,  A.  C.  Pomeroy,  Dockport :  Minnesota, 
Col.  J.  S.  Van  Duzee,  St.  Paul ;  Indiana, 
R.  D.  McCoy.  Dake ;  Ohio,  J.  H.  Dayton, 
Painesville ;  Pennsylvania,  J.  G.  Rush,  West 
Willow ;  Massachusetts,  Barnard  Holman. 
Stockbridge.  The  society  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  J.  G.  Rush  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Healthy,  northern-grown  stock,  which  will  produce 
money-making  crops.  Strawberry.  Raspberry  Black¬ 
berry,  Currant.  Grape  Plants.  Etc 


READ  OUR  CUARANTEE 


Every  plant  we  ship  is  guaranteed  to  be  first  class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to  reach  you  in  good  grow- 
inir  condition  (by  express),  and  please  you.  or  your 
money  back* 

You  can  make  big  money  growing  good  berries, 
but  >ou  cannot  expect  to  grow  good  fruit  by  planting 
and  replanting  small  inferior  stock. 

Our  plants  are  all  grown  on  new  ground  (this  being 
the  first  crop!  and  are  large,  heavy  rooted  and  free 
from  disease. 

We  grow  them  by  the  million  on  our  own  ground 
and  know  what  we  are  selling.  That  is  why  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  nearly  doubled  every  year  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  100  plants  or  a  car  load.  Our  large  illustrated  calalogue 
is  instructive  and  is  free  to  all  fruit  growers  Write  for  it  today 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN,  R.  D.  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 


These  Berries  are  truly  wonderful.  They  bear  fruit  every  fall  as  well 
as  spring,  three  crops  in  two  years.  They  have  yielded  as  high  as 
10,000  qts.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept  and  Oct.  of  first  year,  with  us.  We  can¬ 
not  get  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  at  25c  per  qt.  wholesale.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  quite  so  profitable.  We  are  also 
headquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspberries,  Early  Ozark 
Strawberry,  Watt  Blackberry,  Hastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  Berry 
Plants  free.  Address  L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  220.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


Kat  Asparagus  and  be  healthy.  Grow  your  own  roots.  It’s  easy. 
My  1912  one  and  two-year  old  stock  is  unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
healthiest,  thriftiest  varieties.  Place  your  order  now.  Special  prices 
on  large  orders.  Free  catalog  of  Ornamental  Trees.  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  it  now. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


$120  Net  Profit 

From  */4  Acre  of 
Thomas  Pure  Bred 

Strawberry  Plants 

An  average  profit  for  users  of  my 
plants.  Every  plant  guaranteed 
strong  rooted,  true  to  label,  free  from  disease. 

21  years’  experience  back  of  every  sale.  I  devote 
all  my  time  to  breeding  strawberry  plants.  Have 
200  acres.  I  will  select  varieties  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Write  today  for  my  Great  Straw¬ 
berry  Book,  free.  Tells  how  to  buy,  plant,  cultivate, 
market.  65  engravings.  W.  W.  THOMAS,  The 
Strawberry  Plant  Man,  256  Main  Street,  Anna,  IU. 


HP 


STRAWBERRIES 

Waats  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 

120  acres  planted  in  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  hr  me. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery 
(Cultural  directions  with  each  shir 
rneut.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FKEK.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
Jback  of  every  sale.  /Qjj 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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MARLBORO  RED  RASP. 


150  ACRES 

CATALOC  r&FE 


Genesee  Valley  grown.  "Not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best.4 
[Never  have  had  San  Jose  Scale.  EstaMxsked  1869. 


TREES 


IIEUf  CTDA  WRCDDICC  V  191S  Catalog  FREE  to 
NETT  O  I  nMflDLflnlCO  •  all.  lO-llablc, interest¬ 
in'  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS. 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  *  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw- 
b  e  r  r  i  es  next  Spring  by 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHEN1A,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grow,  at  $1  per  1,000  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mien, 


FOR.  SA.LE 

100,000  Marlboro  Red  Rasp,  at  $6.00  M.  Good  stock 
well  rooted,  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Grown  by 
us  and  free  from  disease,  yielding  with  us  $500 
per  acre.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

SHARON  FRUIT  FARM,  Sharon  Spring's,  N.Y. 

PI  A WTQ  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties — true  to 
iLHll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings.  N.  Y. _ 

StrawKprrv  Plant*  2.ver  Forty  Varieties,  at 
DirawDerry  nanis  $2.50  per  1,000.  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  0-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

TREES  and  PUNTS-^.fr^,^ 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 

WEEiDLESS  FIELD  SEED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  we  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  10  Main  St..  Marysville.  6. 

CORN,  OATS,  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamfobp,  Pa- 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


ravvberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
nl,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
Oh  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 
WESTON  &  CO.,  R.g  Bridgman.  Mich. 


s  Plant  the  Quality  Grape 

CATAWBA-CONCORD 

The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere.  A  cross 

between  the  Catawba  and  the 
Concord — so  scientifically  made 
that  It  unites  all  their  merits 
with  none  of  their  defects. 
Equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
hot-honse  grapes  and  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Concord.  For  ten 
years  it  has  proved  its  super¬ 
iority.  Has  received  awards 
wherever  shown. 

Write  at  once  for  large  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Kosos, 
etc.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and 
grow  them — free  to  everybody. 

j.  T.  LOVETT, 

Bos  162.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


0QD  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

r  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
-  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
'not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Oyer  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
_  -  -  and  your  neighbors’ addresses. 

_ S HUMWAY,  Rockford,  iilinoia 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsumples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  no  agents.  Weselldirectonly.  Youpay 
us  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  Prr  pay  Freight 

On  orders  amounting  to$7. 50  net  or  over.  We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 

.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices  inl812  Catalog  F 
Wm,  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  20  Seneca, 

ELI  LOT  U  S 

The  choicest  and  one  of  the  best  soil  restorers  known. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed  that  we  can  retail  at  less 
than  ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Our  seed  is  hulled, 
yellow  blossom.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  This 
plant  is  also  a  splendid  preparation  for  alfalfa. 

■  I  ['ll  FI  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  bo 
Al  f*  A  I  r  n  99  per  cent  pure  and  free  from  dodder, 
nbl  nkl  ft  Writ,  for  free  sample. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  823  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


CENT 

SEED 

SALE 
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1A  DOO  kernels  of 

IV/)UUU  Selected  1  ft**. 
FERTILE  SEEDS  for  IOC 

1 750  Lettuce  1000  Celery 

750  Onion  100  Parsley 

1000  Radish  500  Cabbage 

100  Tomato  1000  Carrot 

1  760  Turnip  1  OO  Melon 

1700  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds.  50  sorts 
Any  one  of  these  packages  is  worth 
the  price  we  ask  for  the  whole 
10,000  kernels.  It  is  merely  our 
way  of  letting  you  test  our  seed- 
proving  to  you  how  mighty  good 
they  are. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  to-day  and 
we  will  send  you  this  great  collection  of  seeds 
by  return  mail.  We’ll  also  mail  you  free  oer 
great  1912  catalog— if  you  ask  for  It— all  postpaid. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

144  South  Eighth  Street  La  Crosae,  WIs. 


1912. 

Local  Cold  Storage. 

At  this  time  there  are  probably  more 
farmers  weighing  the  merits  of  home 
storage  than  ever  before,  owing  largely 
to  the  difficulty  o*f  securing  ample  city 
storage  for  the  crops  of  1911.  On  the 
William  Fisher  estate,  Center  Co.,  Pa., 
•  is  a  private  storage  house  built  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  house  is 
a  square  frame  structure,  very  similar  to 
the  old  square  grist  mill.  It  is  double 
walled;  the  studding  space,  which  is  14 
or  more  inches,  is  filled  with  sawdust  or 
spent  tanbark.  On  the  top  of  the  stor¬ 
age  space  is  a  large  ice  pan  where  a  few 
tons  of  ice  are  kept  during  the  apple¬ 
picking  season,  and  in  the  Spring,  if 
the  apples  are  held  for  late  market. 

Air  circulation  is  kept  under  control 
and  the  influence  of  the  cold  air  from 
the  ice  is  augmented  by  the  drip  water 
from  the  ice  being  conducted  around  the 
walls  in  pipes  to  the  ground  floor.  This 
house  has  a  capacity  of  several  thousand 
bushels.  A  profitable  side  line  is  a  vine- 
.  gar  plant  close  by  the  storage  house, 
where  all  windfalls  and  culls  are  util¬ 
ized.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Ohio,  has 
a  house  very  similar  to  the  one  de¬ 
scribed,  but  his  is  constructed  of  one 
thickness  concrete  blocks.  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  says  he  would  now  build  two 
thicknesses  of  blocks.  The  writer  has 
used  a  small,  double-walled  storage 
room  for  several  years  but  has  not 
used  ice,  relying  entirely  on  trapping 
cold  air  on  the  first  cold  nights  of  Fall 
to  keep  the  temperature  down  fairly 
well.  This  room  was  made  by  convert¬ 
ing  an  unneeded  hay  mow,  by  double 
walling  and  filling  the  space  with  saw¬ 
dust.  A  foot  of  dust  is  on  the  ceiling 
above  and  about  six  inches  on  the  floor; 
over  this  we  have  laid  loosely  some  old 
fencing  boards  to  facilitate  in  handling 
the  barrels,  etc.  A  ventilator  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  ceiling,  which  can  be  opened 
at  will.  Since  it  often  happens  that  at 
a  time  we  would  like  to  move  a  crop 
the  roads  are  nearly  impassable  a  coop¬ 
erative  storage  house  at  or  near  the 
shipping  point  or  market  would  be  a 
good  investment.  D.  H.  watts. 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  RURATv  NEW-YORKER 
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FARM  FORESTRY. 

How  to  Grow  Hardwood  Seedlings. 

Part  II. 

Yellow  poplar  seed,  which  can  be 
gathered  in  September  and  October, 
should  be  planted  at  once.  If  sown  in 
the  Spring  the  seeds  have  a  tendency  to 
lie  in  the  ground  a  year  before  germin¬ 
ating.  Seed  from  young  trees  is  worth¬ 
less.  The  percentage  of  germination 
is  very  low — 5  to  10  per  cent — but  for¬ 
tunately  the  seed  is  usually  plentiful. 
Depth  of  planting  seeds  and  culture 
same  as  White  ash. 

Basswood  produces  seed  freely.  In 
the  latitude  of  the  writer  (northeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania)  the  large  wings  or 
bracts  to  which  the  seed  is  attached 
had  turned  yellow  and  the  seeds  were 
ready  to  gather  on  September  10,  1911. 
Seed  should  be  collected  from  the  trees 
and  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  as  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing  during  the 
Winter  loosens  the  seed  coat  and  causes 
early  germination.  If  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  plant  in  the  Fall  it  may  be 
kept  over  Winter  by  stratifying.  The 
percentage  of  germination  is  very  low 
— five  to  25  per  cent.  Cover  seeds  one- 
half  an  inch. 

Red  oak  surpasses  other  oaks  in  rap¬ 
idity  of  growth.  The  acorns,  which 
are  quite  bitter  and  not  relished  by 
squirrels,  can  be  planted  in  the  field 
where  the  trees  are  wanted  with  less 
risk  than  White  oak  acorns.  Seed  is 
kept,  planted,  and  given  same  culture 
as  walnuts  and  hickories.  Acorns  of 
the  White  and  chestnut  oak  will  sprout 
in  a  few  days  after  falling  if  the 
weather  is  damp  or  rainy,  and  Fall 


planting  is  therefore  usually  recom¬ 
mended.  The  seeds  of  Red  and  Silver 
maples  should  be  collected  in  May 
or  June  and  sown  at  once.  Sugar 
maple  seed  can  be  collected  in  October 
and  sown  at  once  or  buried  in  sand 
for  Spring  planting.  White  elm  seeds 
ripen  in  May  and  should  be  collected 
and  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  since 
they  retain  their  vitality  but  a  short 
time.  Purchased  seed  is  usually  worth¬ 
less.  Seeds  can  be  swept  from  the 
ground  or  shaken  from  the  trees  into  a 
canvas  spread  out  below.  Do  not  cover 
with  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
of  fine  soil,  “firm’’  the  surface  with  a 
light  roller  or  board  and  mulch  until 
seedlings  appear.  One  pound,  planting 
60  to  80  seeds  to  the  foot,  will  produce 
about  25,000  seedlings.  Black  cherry  seed 
can  be  gathered  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  If  carefully  dried  the  pulp 
need  not  be  removed.  Seed  can  be 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  and  should 
be  covered  about  an  inch  when  planted. 
Willows  and  poplars  are  best  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  which  can  be  made 
from  any  time  after  the  fall  of  leaves 
to  just  before  the  Spring  growth  be¬ 
gins. 

Where  the  Winters  are  severe  a  heavy 
mulching  of  leaves  or  straw  should  be 
given  all  seedlings  if  they  are  not  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nursery  rows  or  seed 
beds  the  first  season.  This  mulch  should 
of  course  be  removed  as  soon  as  growth 
begins  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  foregoing  list  of  trees  is  com¬ 
plete,  but  it  includes  the  best  hard 
woods  for  northeastern  United  States. 
The  prospective  planter  should  first  con¬ 
sult  the  forester  of  his  State  experi¬ 
ment  station.  That  official  can  prob¬ 
ably  tell  the  inquirer  of  groves  or  plan¬ 
tations  not  far  away.  A  visit  to  them 
will  prove  interesting  and  educational 
and  a  chat  with  the  owners  will  do 
more  toward  convincing  a  man  of  the 
practicability  of  forest-tree  planting  on 
waste  land  than  a  dozen  articles  on 
farm  forestry.  What  varieties  to  plant, 
the  distances  apart  the  trees  should  be 
set,  what  cultivation  should  be  given, 
how  fast  they  will  grow — these  and 
many  other  questions  can  be  easily  an¬ 
swered  by  visiting  other  plantations. 

S.  K.  MADDEN. 


“TO* 


One  of  the  '-Z'. 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Z~Z 
Buildings,  Washington,  D.  O, 


Our  Government 
Agricultural  Buildings 

The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  doesn’t  buy  ma¬ 
terials  for  its  own  use  by 
guesswork.  The  skilled  ex¬ 
perts  in  its  laboratories  get 
at  the  facts. 

|S|EponseT 

^  Paroid  Roofing 

— 1  The  Real  Rival  of  Best  Shingles 

was  selected  for  the  departmental 
— -  buildings  shown  above.  The  U.  S. 
Government  has  bought  millions  of 
square  feet  of  ISIEPonseT  Paroid  for 
use  on  Government  buildings  and 
warehouses  here,  in  the  Philip, 
pines,  Cuba  and  Panama.  Why? 

And  why  are  farmers  everywhere 
beginning  to  use  NEPONSET  Paroid  “ 
on  their  biggest  barns,  stables — all  1=3 
farm  buildings?  The  answer  is  this:  ZZ 
NEponseT  Paroid  costs  less  than  *— 1 
shingles,  lasts  longer  and  adds  fire  “ 
protection.  Actual  records,  not  ' 
theory,  back  these  statements.  ^ 

When  are  you  going  to  use  *— 
NEPonsET  Paroid  and  share  its  ad-  J-Z 
vantages  and  economies  ?  ’ — - 

Write  for  all  the  facts  and  name  ^ 
of  NEponseT  dealer  in  your  town.  :~— 

NEponseT  Proslate  looks  like  ZZ 

stained  shingles  and  is  for  houses. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  ZZ 

139  fieponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Maw.,  U.S.A.  < 

Established  1195  *=» 

Now  York  Washington  Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  -  -  _T 
baa  Francisco 

Canadian  Mills  and  Offices,  Hamilton ,  Qnt.  » 
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The  Dickelman  Extra  “Dex  15-Year  Guaranteed” 
Brand  is  A  Permanent  ROOF 


is 

That's  the  Only  Kind  Worth  Having 

Many  farmers  have  taken  the  shingles  off  an  old  wooden  roof 
which  was  put  on  fifty  years  before.  The  shingles  rotted  and  split,  but  the 
nails  were  still  dry  and  clean.  They  did  not  rust  through,  yet  when  new 
shingles  were  put  on  with  new  nails  inside  of  five  years  those  nails  rusted 
off  and  down  came  the  shingles. 

Now  the  Dickelman  roof  is  made  like  those  old  nails — the  secret  is  in 
the  Pure  Iron  Base  combined  with  Thorough  Galvanizing,  which  never 
cracks,  breaks  or  chips,  thus  insuring  you  of  absolute  roof  protection  for  a 
Lifetime.  The 

Dickelman  Extra  Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 

is  made  of  open  hearth  metal.  It  has  been 
carefully  compared  with  both  Bessemer  steel  and 
charcoal  iron,  and  stood  up  fair  and  square  ahead 
of  both  of  them — pure  metal  to  start  with,  and  gal¬ 
vanized  in  such  a  way  that  the  galvanizing  cannot 
come  off. 

Dickelman  Roofing  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  15  years.  There  is  no  joker  or  string  to  it. 
You  put  on  our  roofing,  do  it  right,  then  go 
about  your  business  and  forget  all  about 
your  roof  for  15  year*.  If  the  Dex 
Brand  roof  isn  t  all  right  at  the  end  of 
15  years  you  get  a  new  roof  free. 
The  roof  will  last  several  times  15 
years  and  no  responsible  manu¬ 
facturer  could  afford  to  make  such 
an  unqualified  guarantee  without 
being  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  roofing. 


\ 


Send 
for  free 
sample  of 
our  “guar¬ 
anteed  15 
years'  Dex 
roofing,  also 
catalog  showing 
other  styles  of  roof¬ 
ing  we  manufacture: 
Galvanised  Corrugated 
Roofing,  Galvanized  3-V. 
Crimped  Roofing,  Galvan1 
ized  Roll  Roofing,  Galvan¬ 
ized  Shingles  and  Tiles,  etc. 


Dickelman  Mfg.  Co.,54^™!^^661 


Sea  Green 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

13  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— snlit  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof 

SOLID  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OI/7-it  can’t  bum,  rust, 

warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof" 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
4aROOFS” — it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

BoXfiiO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Purple  Slate 
Roofs 
Never 
Wear 
Out 


-99  9%oo  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Meta!  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

Tf  there’s  a  spriug  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.,  120BFilberl  St.,  Phlia. 


The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 

Don’t  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long-  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
profits  of  any  farm. 

We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 
pocket  book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 
backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service, 
the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

ROWREP  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
JJW  ▼▼  XVJLhXV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 
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When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

MAKES  SPRAYING  EASY 
WITH  YOUR  ENGINE 

Buckeye  Incubators  and  Brooders 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN 

35  W.  Phila.  Street.  YORK,  PA. 


The  DOMESTIC 


POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  mnnyother  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 


DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


The  Breneman  Power  Washing  Machine 


Makes  blue  Monday  a  sunny  holiday.  Run  by  any  kind  of 

gasoline  o  r  electric 
We  guarantee 
to  waab  positively 
clean  fr<>m  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest  goods,  with¬ 
out  damaging  them  In 
the  least. 

WHITE  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  that  tells 
why  this  washer  Is  the 
one  for  you  to  buy. 
Don’t  let  your  wife 
break  her  back  turning 
the  old-fashioned  wringer  or  hand 
washing  machine— gat  the  Brentmoa 
Power  Washing  Machine. 


THE  BRENEMAN  MACHINE  WORKS,  LandlsrlUe,  Pennsylvania 


YOU 

quickly 
Guarante 


CAN  DIG  40  FOOT  WELLS 

through  any  Earth  with  our 
uaranteed  Well  Boring  Outfit. 
Nothing  else  like  it.  Cheapest  and  Best 
method  known.  Price  $10.00  Delivered. 
Scrd  2c  stamp  for  our  big  circular. 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 

1128-36  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


THIS  is  a  hi>:h  grads  tool  for  the  high  grade  farmer.  Sow 
your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  mind  the  wind. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back,  Jf  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO.,  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Best  and  cheapest  t or  the  home, 
store,  office.  Five  hundred  styles 
to  select  from.  Four  hundred 
candle-power  per  lamp  at  a  cost  of 
Yj  cent  per  hour.  Safe  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Make  gas  only  as  fast  as  con¬ 
sumed.  Any  number  of  lights 
from  one  to  1,000.  Write  fol 
FREE  catalogue.  Agents  wanted, 

American  Gas  Machine  Co., 

164  Clark  Street,  Albert  Lea,  Minn, 


a  a 


NEVERBREAK” 


TUBULAR  STEEL  SINGLETREES, 
DOUBLETREES,  TRIPLETREES 
AND  NECK  YOKES 


Will  Not  Bend 
Cannot  Break 


No.  200— TWO  HOBSE 
PLOW  DOUBLETREE 


They  weigh  no  more  and  cost  no  more  than 
wood.  They  stand  up  to  the  hardeit  strain  and 
last  forever. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  given  up  the  old- 
fashioned,  breakable  wood  whiflletrces  for  the 
“NEVERBREAK."  Ash  your  dealer,  or  write  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  . 

DIAMOND  PURGING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  


»t>HE  new  Harley-bavidson  Is  truly  com- 
I  fortable.  Its  Ful-Floteing  Seat  makes 
*  the  bumpiest  road  seem  like  a  boule¬ 
vard  to  its  rider.  This  seat  takes  up  all  the 
jolts  and  jars  common  to  an  ordinary  mo¬ 
torcycle.  The  Free-Wheel  Control,  another 
exclusive  feature,  permits  tho  starting  of 
this  machine  like  an  automobile.  No  more 
running  alongside  or  pedaling  to  start.  We 
have  a  booklet  telling  about  these  and  other 
new  Improvements.  Send  for  it. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

894  \  st.  —  ^  "  i,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

The  picture  on  page  91  shows  one  of 
the  old  friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr. 
John  M.  Conklin  has  lived  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  all  his  life  of  85 
years.  He  still  works  at  times  in  Conk¬ 
lin’s  Mills.  He  is  a  great  and  inseparable 
friend  of  The  IT  N.-Y.,  and  holds  it,  as 
we  see,  in  the  picture.  Other  friends 
are  the  cats,  which  are  trained  to  be 
good  millers,  for  they  keep  down  the, 
vermin  in  the  mill.  Mr.  Conklin  had  a 
college  education  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  but  he  preferred  to  come 
back  and  spend  his  life  as  a  miller. 
Conklin’s  Mill  is  a  landmark  in  that 
section.  It  was  built  by  Elias  Conklin, 
one  of  the  former  settlers  who  moved 
into  the  then  wilderness  from  Long  Is¬ 
land  in  1797,  and  built  the  mill  soon 
after  his  arrival.  We  are  glad  to  show 
this  likeness  of  our  good  old  friend. 


THE  OIL  SPRAYS. 

So  far  as  I  can  find  out  only  a  very- 
few  growers  here  have  been  or  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  soluble  oil  upon  their  own 
premises.  Various  formulas  for  mak¬ 
ing  these  oils  were  given  out  by  the  Del¬ 
aware  and  Connecticut  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  several  years  ago.  These  had 
been  tested  and  found  effective  by  the 
said  stations,  and  some  of  them  were  used 
by  the  grower,  and  results  were  equal 
to  those  attained  from  the  commercial 
miscible  or  soluble  oils.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  they  have  not  displaced  the 
commercial  product  or  held  their  own 
in  competition  with  other  contact  in¬ 
secticides  is,  first,  the  difficulty  of  buying 
the  necessary  ingredients  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  and  of  the  proper  grade.  I  once 
took  the  list  of  necessary  ingredients  to 
large  dealers  in  supplies  of  a  similar 
nature  at  Buffalo,  and  was  unable  to  get 
all  of  them,  and  after  considerable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  outside  dealers  in  such 
supplies,  which  resulted  in  rather  inde¬ 
finite  statements  as  to  the  grade,  etc.,  of 
the  ingredients  they  could  supply,  and 
also  considering  the  skill  necessary  in 
compounding,  together  with  the  danger 
from  fire  if  made  in  a  building,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  average  fruit  grower.  Oils 
both  clear  and  emulsified  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  remedies  in  con¬ 
trolling  certain  classes  of  insects,  espe- 
cialy  San  Jose  scale,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  compounded  and  carefully  applied 
injury  has  seldom  resulted  from  their 
use.  However,  if  the  pure  oils  are  not 
applied  with  greatest  care  injury  is  likely 
to  result,  such  injury  being  variable 
and  apparently  depending  upon  the 
moisture  in  the  tree,  temperature,  humid¬ 
ity,  sunshine  or  some  obscure  cause. 
Kerosene  emulsion  at  very  strong 
strengths  was  tried  for  San  Jose  scale, 
but  when  mixed  with  the  water  com¬ 
monly  found  in  "various  localities  proved 
unstable  and  separated  into  free  oil  and 
water  which  did  irregular  work  in  con¬ 
trolling  scale  and  the  free  oil  sometimes 
severely  injured  the  trees.  Various 
pump  manufacturers  then  brought  out 
mechanical  mixing  pumps  of  various 
types,  arranged  so  that  the  percentage 
of  oil  and  water  could  be  regulated  by 
the  operator.  These  were  quite  effective 
in  spraying  for  scale,  for  psylla,  etc.,  but 
actual  test  showed  that  there  was  often 
a  wide  variation  from  the  supposed  per¬ 
centage  of  oil,  and  sometimes  when  set 
at  killing  strength  enough  oil  to  kill 
scale  or  psylla  was  not  being  applied. 
Pure  crude  oil  was  recommended  as  an 
effective  remedy  for  San  Jose  scale,  and 
some  of  the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen 
in  controlling  this  pest  was  done  with 
crude  oil.  But  soon  cases  of  severe  in¬ 
jury  were  noted  and  during  past  few 
years  few  have  dared  recommend  its  use 
because  of  said  possible  injury. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  stating  that  “the  tent-caterpil¬ 
lars  are  very  bad  upon  apple  and  peach, 
but  the  poison  that  controls  them  upon 
the  apples  raises  havoc  with  the  peach.” 
Peach  foliage  is  very  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  by  spray  material,  the  only  arsenical 
spray  that  can  safely  be  applied  to  the 
peach  is  arsenate  of  lead,  two  to  three 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  cannot  be 
applied  with  safety  to  peach  foliage. 
If  arsenate  of  lead  is  applied  soon  after 
the  young  caterpillars  appear  they  will 
be  readily  killed.  b.  v.  b. 


A  young  negro  was  asked  where  he 
came  from.  He  drew  himself  up  proudly. 
“I’m  from  the  first  State  in  the  Union, 
sah”  “New  York?”  “No,  sah ;  Ala¬ 
bama,  sah.”  “But  Alabama  isn’t  the  first 
State  in  the  Union.”  “Alphabetically 
speaking,  sah,  alphabetically  speaking.” 
— Washington  Star. 


SPRAYING 


ATERIALS 


Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Annually  by 
Fruit  Growers,  Because  They  Do  Not  Spray 
Persistently  With  Properly  Made  Sprays 

BLANCHARD’S 

LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Stronoest—  Purest— Most  Effective— Safest  to  Use 

Destroy  Every  Known  Insect  Pest  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Fruit  Trees;  Save  the  Trees  and 
Insure  Larger  Crops  of  First  Quality  Fruit 

*  ‘LION  BRAND”  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

For  San  Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  the  only  Spray 
that  destroys  Seale  and  does  not  injure  Trees.  Heady 
for  use,  and  more  economical  than  home-made. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

prevents  Blight,  Mildew,  Hot,  etc.,  from  destroying 
Potatoes.  Beans,  Peas  and  Melons;  keeps  spots  and 
specks  olT  Apples.  Peaches  and  other  fruit,  and  makes 
crops  surer  and  far  larger.  One  gallon  to  49  of  Water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  tiller  or  adulter¬ 
ant  of  any  sort.  Accepted  the  world  over  as  the 
standard. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  stickiest  arsenate  made.  Preferable  for  Codling 
Moth,  Curcullo,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  Insects 
of  nil  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bushes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  remain 
longer  on  the  foliage  than  is  possible  with  other  in¬ 
secticides.  Hoes  not  burn  the  most  delicate  foliage. 

We  Also  Make  Many  Other  Specialties 

Something  to  destroy  every  injurious  insect  and 
protect  trees  and  plants  from  all  fungus  disease. 

We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  World — in  this 
business  exclusively  23  years.  We  publish  a 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

a  copy  of  which  we  shall  he  glad  to  send  you. 
Write  For  It  To  Nearest  Office 

Blanchard' s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents 
everywhere^OT  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

552  Hudson  Terminal  -553  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


JOTATOKS—  Bliss,  Boveo,  Carman,  Giant,  Hustler,  Innia,  Ohio. 
MouutKose, queen, Spaulding.  85  kinds. C.W. Ford, Fishers, N.  Y, 


Low  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  listofthe  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  oflered.  Less  than  half 
aeculs'  prices  I  All  orders  guaranteed  I 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  1 
Don't  buy  your  plants  till  you've  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  119  .Rochester, N.  Y.' 

llochcstcr  is  the  tree  center  0/ the  world. 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting,  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYElt  &  SON,  HridgeviJle,  Delaware 


FRUIT 

TREES 

^  Fresh  Dug  Western  N.  Y.  Trees. I 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  | 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Boses,  etc.  Best! 
Trees.  Best  Prices.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  1 
THE  FRCITLAND  NURSERIES  1 

^5.  Fakkbkr,  Pbor  303  Wlnton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  | 

FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown. 

Fresh  from  the  ground. 

Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


GUARANTEED  TREES 

I  repay  ten  times  cost  if  not  true 
Speciosa  Catalpa.  Also  Seed.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cypress  Trees.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  II,  Mech&nicsburg;,  Ohio 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  o£  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  $1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year—  $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

130  17th  St. 
^Centerville, 
Iowa 


STUDY 

IByMail 

G 

Why  not  learn  the  improved  methods  of  intensive 
scientific  agriculture  at  homo?  You  should 
learn  all  about  our  fine  proposition.  Faculty  of 
experts  and  many  Courses— General  Farming,  Small- 
farm  Course,  Poultry,  Truck,  Fruit,  Dairying,  Live  Stock, 
Soils,  etc.  Learn  liovv  we  teach  you  to  farm  your  farm. 

Just  send  postal  to-day  telling  what  line  of  fanning  in¬ 
terests  >ou  and  receive  the  interesting  particulars  of  our 
unique  and  practical  school  and  our 

VALUABLE  BOOKLET  FREE 

“Hew  te  Make  the  Farm  Pay  Mere” 

Mors  profit  for  the  farmer.  A  Bafo  way  out  for  the  city  man 
and  prospective  farmer.  Htndenta  t lie  world  over.  Just 
ths  opportunity  you  want  to  set  ahead. 

Write  TO-DAY.  Easy  Terms. 

American  Farmers  School,  143  Laird  Big., Minneapolis, Minn. 


r 

GRASS 

SEEDS 


FOK  ALL  KINDS  OF 

CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

WRITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

/  Catalog  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and 
Field  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO.Joledo.  0. 


FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDCTC  Fresh  dug  stock,  free  CDHUirD 

I  KHHO  from  scale,  and  true  to  Gi\U  W  ILK 

name.  All  kinds— lowest  prices— guaranteed  stock.  Send 
us  your  planting  list  for  quotation.  We  Invite  compari¬ 
son.  Established  1879.  * 

L.  W.  Hall  &  Co.,  835  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

WRITE  TO  US  A1JOUT 

Fruit  Trees 

Kins:  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dausville,  N.Y. 

njJTft  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 

II  fl  I  \  best  varieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn; 
w  w  Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 

Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


GROW  GOOD 


MOREY  TREE  GAUGE 

For  measuring  sizes  of  fruit  trees  FREE.  Every 
tree  planter  should  have  one.  Our  32  page  Tree  Book 
shows  how  trees  are  guarded  and  tells  you  a  lot  about 
trees  you  never  knew  before.  Both  are  absolutely  free. 

|  No  string  to  it.  (Actual  size  nearly  3  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.)  This  TREE  GAUGE  in  your  hands  will  help 
you  and  others  too,  to  get  what  yon  pay  for. 

THEJ.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES, 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Sales  Mgr.  No.  3  Morey  Ave.,  Dausvllle,  N.  Y. 


800,000  Apples  FRUIT  TREES  675,000  Peach 

We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  from  bearing  orchards  nnd  furnish  them  direct  to  the 
planter  at  75  per  cent  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  Every  Tree  as  Represented 
and  Guaranteed  free  from  scale,  f.esh  dug,  and  personal  attention  given  each  order. 

Fruit  Tree  Collection— 10  Trees  worth  $2.60  tor  $1.75. 

t  McIntosh  I  Banana  Apple  1  Niagara  1  Elberta  Paach  1  Bartlett 

1  Clapp's  Fav.  Pear  I  Montmorency  1  Bing  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune  I  Orange  Quince 
All  Extra  Size,  First-Class,  2-Year  Trees,  6  to  7  Feet  High— 10  Trees  for  $1.75. 
Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Established  26  yrs;  250  acres;  capital  $60,000, 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  Box  54  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Le  Roy  Sulkies,  All  Steel  Frame. 


To  the  users  of  Le  Roy  Walking  Plows,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  expensive  space  to  urge  the  trial  of 
Le  Roy  Riding  Plows.  They  know  and  tell  their 
friends  what  we  claim  and  guarantee  the 
Le  Roy  Plows  are  easier  draft  and  do 
better  work  than  others.  The  main  arch  on 
Le  Roy  Sulkies  is  a  steel  beam,  others  use 
a  casting.  Le  Roy  frame  is  all  steel.  The 
weight  of  your  foot  will  operate  our  “easy 
foot  trip”  and  the  team  does  all  the  work  and 
performs  it  easy. 

A  boy  can  do  the  work  of  au  expen¬ 
sive  man  and  come  in  fresh  from  a  big 
day’s  work.  Either  chill  or  steel  bottom 
plows  supplied.  Avoid  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  dead  furrow  by  using 
Le  Roy  Two-way  Sulky  Plows.  A 
call  on  your  borne  dealer  or  a  line  from 
you  will  secure  additional  and  interesting 
information. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 

( This  Company  is  independent  of  any  Trust,  Combine  or  Merger) 
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Part  II. 

It  cannot  well  be  said  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  addresses  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  fruit  growers,  as  a  whole, 
have  been  very  prolific  of  strikingly  new 
points  or  sensational  disclosures.  The  apple 
industry  of  the  State  seems  to  be  running 
in  smooth  grooves,  and  the  orchardists  to 
have  the  business  well  in  hand,  the  really 
weak  spot  being  the  marketing  end.  Anil 
this  also  seems  to  be  now  sharply  looked 
after. 

Profs.  Herrick,  of  Ithaca,  and  Parrott,  of 
the  Geneva  Station,  handled  the  insect 
problems.  No  new  insect  pests  of  import¬ 
ance  have  made  their  appearance  in  1911. 
In  early  May  green  plant  lice  were  de¬ 
tected  in  large  numbers  on  the  opening 
buds  of  apple  trees,  also  the  European 
green  aphis,  the  latter  not  considered  most 
injurious  on  apples,  and  in  September  and 
October  the  air  seemed  to  be  full  of  the 
winged  form  of  the  louse  near  Ithaca.  Yet 
comparatively  little  damage  was  done  by 
these  insects  in  our  orchards.  The  tar¬ 
nished  plant  bug  has  given  some  trouble. 
It  was  found  also  in  gardens  where  it  at¬ 
tacks  celery  and  other  plants,  puncturing 
the  stalks.  In  the  nursery  it  punctures  the 
buds;  in  peach  orchards  it  often  scars  the 
skin  of  the  peaches.  Usually  it  attacks 
the  trees  along  the  borders,  as  its  home  is 
in  the  grasses  and  weeds.  Can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  clean  culture,  and  do¬ 
ing  away  with  hedge  rows,  grassy  margins, 
weeds,  etc.  The  Codling  moth  is  with  us 
every  year,  and  the  most  important  insect 
pest  in  the  apple  orchard.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  control  it  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  New  studies  of  its 
life  history  have  been  made  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  but  four  days  of 
immunity  between  the  two  broods,  from 
first  of  June  to  first  of  September.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
coat  of  arsenate  of  lead  on  the  leaves  or 
fruit  for  three  months,  ami  give  at  least 
three  sprayings,  the  last  one  about  last  of 
July.  Dr.  Felt,  however,  is  very  emphatic 
in  stating  that  95  to  99  per  cent  of  worm- 
free  fruit  can  be  had  by  means  of  making 
the  first  spraying  very  thorough,  and  that 
at  most  only  two’  sprayings  are  needed  if 
they  are  made  thorough  enough.  The  opera¬ 
tor  must  stand  high  and  throw  the  spray 
down  into  the  center  of  the  trees.  Use  an 
abundance  of  liquid.  For  borers.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  recommends  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  the  tree, 
by  good  feeding  and  thorough  tillage.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  we  have  been  free 
of  the  fruit  tree  leaf-roller  in  the  extreme 
East.  In  the  Spring  of  1911  it  appeared 
in  some  orchards  in  the  State,  and  may 
have  become  well  enough  established  there 
to  become  a  serious  pest.  It  has  only  one 
brood,  but  the  egg  masses  are  hard  to  find 
on  the  branches.  The  young  eat  cavities  in 
the  young  fruit,  then  fold  the  leaves  over 
and  spin  themselves  in.  Arsenate  of  lead 
In  strong  applications  when  buds  open  may 
possibly  have  some  effect.  Zinc  arsenite  is 
a  newly  discovered  poison  that  is  three 
times  as  concentrated  as  arsenate  of  lead, 
ft  is  a  light,  fine  white  powder,  containing 
40  per  cent  arsenic  and  docs  not  become 
soluble  and  injurious  to  the  foliage.  It  can 
be  had  in  10-pound  lots  at  25  cents  per 
pound.  Prof.  Herrick  speaks  well  of  the 
effectiveness  of  powdered  lead  arsenate,  but 
savs  the  paste  seems  to  stick  better.  Prof. 
Parrott  reports  that  San  .Tos<5  scale  was 
verv  prominent  in  1911.  and  has  been  very 
destructive  in  some  orchards  in  Niagara 
County.  For  its  control  more  depends  on 
thoroughness  of  spraying  than  on  the  choice 
of  the  mixture.  Lime-sulphur,  miscible  oils, 
etc.,  will  do  it ;  but  he  prefers  the  home¬ 
made  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution. 
Nothing  but  this,  in  strong  solutions,  has 
been  used  for  the  scale  in  the  station  or¬ 
chards  at  Geneva,  and  it  would  be  quite  a 
task  to  find  a  live  scale. 

The  opening  of  the  question  box  always 
excites  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proceedings.  Question  No.  90 
of  the  program  came  first.  How  late  is  it 
safe  to  spray  apples  with  lime-sulphur  in 
Winter  strength?  Answer:  When  buds 
are  swelling  and  showing  green  tips. 

Question  No.  44.  What  is  the  cause  ot 
the  red  foliage  on  pear  trees?  Answer: 
Red  foliage  is  a  symptom  of  ill  health,  due 
possibly  to  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  lack 
of  underdrainage,  drought,  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  anything,  in  fact,  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 

Question  No.  65.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  peach  tree  borer  from  work¬ 
ing?  Answer:  Nothing  better  than  dig¬ 

ging  the  borers  out. 

Question  No.  51.  Can  we  successfully 
spray  peaches  for  fungus?  Answer:  Spray 
with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (Scott  for¬ 
mula).  The  mixture  should  not  be  over¬ 
cooked.  This  is  for  black  spot  and  fruit 
rot. 

Question  No.  77.  What  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate  that 
can  be  applied  to  apple  and  peach  trees 
without  Injury?  Answer  by  Prof.  Stewart: 
It  is  impossible  to  tell.  Under  some  condi¬ 
tions  trees  may  suffer  injury  from  very 
weak  mixtures.  On  apples  lime-sulphur  may 
be  used  ordinarily  in  1  to  40  strength,  on 
pears  1  to  50 ;  for  peaches  only  the  self- 
boiled  (Scott  formula)  will  do.  As  to 
strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  pears  he 
does  not  know.  For  plums  and  prunes 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  safe.  Japan  plums 
are  not  to  be  sprayed  safely  with  either 
mixture  or  solution  ;  for  quinces  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  all  right. 

Question  No.  50.  Can  the  tarnished 
plant  bug  be  controlled  on  peaches?  An¬ 
swer  by  Prof.  Reddick:  It  is  difficult  to 
control.  Clean  culture  will  give  best  re¬ 
sults 

Question  No.  84.  How  can  an  excess  of 
sediment  in  homemade  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  solutions  be  avoided?  Answer: 
Get  high  grade  lime,  say  of  at  least  90  per 
cent  purity.  Use  the  full  amount  of  water, 
and  keep  w'ell  stirred. 

.  Question  No.  85.  What  is  the  experience 
in  using  hydrated  lime  instead  of  quick¬ 
lime  in  making  lime-sulphur  solution?  An¬ 
swer  :  Use  good  clean  lump  lime  rather 
than  hydrated  lime. 

Question  No.  48.  Is  the  Worden- Seek  el 
pear  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  Seckel 
for  market?  Answer  by  Mr.  Cornell: 
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\A  orden-Seckel  is  a  valuable  pear,  all  right. 
Give  it  good  culture.  But  the  old  Seckel 
is  to  bo  preferred.  It  brings  the  highest 
price  in  market  and  is  most  valuable. 
M  orden-Seckel  is  next  to  it.  Some  years  it 
ripens  a  little  earlier  .and  in  some  years  a 
little  later  than  the  old  Seckel.  He  holds 
these  pears  _in  cold  storage  up  to  about 
November  15.  The  Worden-Seckel  keeps 
about  as  well  as  the  other,  and  fancy  pears 
then  bring  fancy  prices. 

Question  No.  74.  Should  strawberries  be 
sprayed  in  the  Spring  with  lime-sulphur  or 
with  Bordeaux  mixture?  Answer  by  Prof 
Stewart :  Bordeaux  can  bo  recommended 
rather  than  lime-sulphur.  This  is  also  true 
of  potatoes.  Lime-sulphur  is  not  in  it  for 
effectiveness  in  spraying  these  crops. 

Question  No.  87.  How  can  we  be  sure  of 
the  effectiveness  and  puritv  of  arsenate  of 
lead?  Answer  by  Prof.  Parrott:  Analyses 
have  been  made  by  the  stations  or  the ‘De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  but  owing  to 
some  hitch  in  the  law  they  have  not  been 
published.  A  request  has  now  gone  forth 
by  the  association  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  publication  of  these 
analyses.  t.  g. 

That  Milling  Deal. 

J  noticed  the  replies  to  II.  C.  M.  on  page 
1130  as  to  the  “miller’s  share”  on  the  wheat 
deal  and  ray  figures  do  not  quite  tally. 
Here  is  the  proposition  :  41  bushels,  15 

pounds  of  wheat  at  1  1-3  cents  per  pound 
$33.  The  miller  grinds  the  wheat  and  gets 
42  pounds  of  flour,  selling  it  to  his  cus¬ 
tomer  at  3.00  cents  per  pound.  $1,285 
18  pounds  bran  and  shorts  at  1  V-i  cents.  2 
cents;  miller’s  selling  price  per  bushel 
$1,555;  miller's  purchase  price  per  bushel 
80  cents.  Difference  in  purchase  and  sell 
ing  price,  .755  per  bushel,  or  a  rise  in  value 
of  94.3  per  cent.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  miller  pays  in  “chop,”  “bran’ 
or  “flour,”  as  its  figured  from  a  money 
basis. 

Cost  of  one  bushel  wheat  to  consumer : 
42  pounds  flour  at  $2.70  per  100  lbs. $1.13-4 
18  lbs.  shorts  or  bran  at  $1.35  per  100  .24-3 

Miller's  selling  price .  1.37-7 

Miller's  cost  price . 94- 

Miller's  profit  . .43- 

Rate  of  increase  in  cost  paid  by  consumer 
40.4  per  cent. 

This  is  a  steam  power  mill,  turning  out 
400  barrels  of  flour  every  24  hours,  and 
this  flour  was  made  from  wheat  grown 
within  two  miles  of  the  mill  and  taken 
home  by  the  same  farmers  who  raised  the 
wheat,  as  well  as  by  a  great  many  dwellers 
in  the  city  living  within  25  blocks  of  the 
mill.  A  great  many  car  lots  of  flour  are 
also  shipped  and  sold  in  other  markets, 
and  cars  of  wheat  are  shipped  in  weekly 
from  northern  and  western  markets. 

Fort  Scott.  Ivans.  G.  p. 
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Toasties 


A  Treat 
So  Sweet; 
Add  Cream 
Then  Eat. 


Post 

Toasties 
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The  Memory  Lingers” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
■longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  I 

rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers, 
i  If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
1 10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


!  Finest  Walls  j 

I  Half  Cost  of  Plaster  § 


Applying  Wall  Board  to  Studding 

Send  for  Free  Book  and  Big  Free  Sample 

Bishopric  wall  board  comes 

to  you  in  sheets  4x4  feet,  all  ready 
to  nail  on  studs.  Any  man  can 
put  it  on. 

Build  right  through  the  winter  and  save 
a  month’s  time.  Ready  at  jnce  for  pa¬ 
per,  paint  or  burlap.  Makes  handsomest 
walls,  ceilings  and  partitions  in  resi¬ 
dences  or  cottages.  Ceil  attic  or  cellar. 
Proof  against  cold,  wind,  dampness,  rats 
or  other  vermin. 


Wall  board 
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Better  Than  Plaster  and  Costs  Less 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  asphalt  mas¬ 
tic  (toughened  asphalt  in  which  kiln-dried 

dressedlathareimbedded).Surfacedwith 

strong,  well-sized  cardboard.  Lath  Is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  wall  board  rigid 
and  keeps  It  flat.  Bishopric  Wall  Board 
Is  the  only  wall  board  made  with  lath. 
Bishopric  Sheathing  Saves  75  Per  Cent 
of  the  cost  of  application  and  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  No  knot  holes,  no  cracks.  Made 
of  the  same  materials  as  Bishopric  Wall 
Board.  Ideal  binder  for  cement  and 
stucco. 

Makes  rat-proof,  bug-proof,  moisture- 
proof  bins,  storehouses,  barns,  stables, 
dairy  buildings. 

Price  of  Bishopric  Wall  Board.— Each 

crate  contains  16  sheets,  4x4  feet,  making 
a  total  of  256  square  feet.  Price,  16.40 
per  crate  of  256  square  feet,  or  S2.50  per 
square  of  100  square  feet,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati. 

Price  of  Bishopric  Sheathing.—  Each 
crate  contains  16  sheets,  4x4  feet,  making 
a  total  of  256  square  feet.  Price,  S6.00per 
crate  of  256  square  feet,  or  *2.35  per  square 
of  100  square  feet,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
Write  Us- We  Will  Tell  You 
How  Much  You  Need 
Tell  us  the  length,  width  and  height  of 
the  rooms  you  want  to  use  it  in  and  we 
will  figure  cost.  Address 

The  Mattie  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 
232  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8) 
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/■As  Low  as  $10« 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  In  two  (fays  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 


Hertzler&Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


is  positively  cheapest  and  best.  Guaranteed  1 
r  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protec.tH  you. 

“u.r  “  Strictly  factory  prices— you  save  job- 
s  I  11  bers’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
v-tv  draws  it  on  immediately  machine 

'  starts— ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 

tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
If  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


-  Nailed  Free  To  Farmers 

It**"  Describes  and  illustrates  completely 

the  latest  improved  farm  implements 

CONTAINS  special  articles  on  the  care, 
adjustment  and  operation  of  implements, 
interesting  to  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  a  big  book,  9"xll"  in  size,  hand¬ 
somely  printed.  There  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  this  new  big  book,  so  write  at  once. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Line  of 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters,  Disc  Harrows 
and  Hay  Loaders. 

The  world’s  best.  Gold  medal  winners  at 
every  exposition. 

We  have  other  beautifully  illustrated 
Bpecial  booklets.  Which  one  do  you  want? 

More  arid  Belter  Corn — Booklet.  Shows 
corn  planters,  etc. 

Better  Hay  and  How  to  Make  It — 
Booklet.  Shows  hay  loaders  and  rakes. 

Alfalfa:  Its  Seeding,  Culture  and  Cur¬ 
ing — Booklet.  Shows  alfalfa  culti - 
uators,  seeders,  etc. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed-Beds — • 
Booklet.  Show3  disc  harrows,  single 
and  double  action. 

Tell  us  what  implement  you  want  to  know 
about  and  which  one  of  the  special  booklets 
you  want,  then  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
big  illustrated  book — Package  No.  X  33 


Get  Quality  and 
Service — John 
Deere  Dealers 
Give  Both. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  Illinois 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 


Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 
10  to  57  bushel*  per 
acre  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  $5 
to  $57  per  acre? 

The  Iron  Age  Planter 
it  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 

was  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  no  misses,  no  doubles,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Graduate,  has  gained  attention  by  his  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods.  Ho  writes  in  part^  "The  Iron  Age 
means  just  one  half  my  crop  this  year.”  Let  it  secure  for 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter, with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing's  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  this 
planter  is  but  one  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  Youshould  knowthemall. 
BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1026,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  LS*'0 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly — by  r-  -  _= 
usin^  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  lirst  and  best  self-operat-  1  + 

lug  Potato  Planter  in  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


makes  p*tatoN 

.  - -  culture  protlt- 

nble.  One  man  can  run  it.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate¬ 
ria  s.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole  ' 
targe  or  small.  (We  also  make  eflielent  Spraying  Outllts  for\, 

AS  dr°essnowP^ayer CataI°K  lncIuJlu^  valuable  formulas.)  SendV 

$ n°W*  aspinwall  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY V 

437  Sabin  Street,  Jnekson,  nicii. ,  U.8.A.— Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont. 

"  ‘  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 

jjfJ1  lu-j  J  Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters^ 


S' 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose, 
uarne  and  ud- 


Of 


You  Need  These  Tools 

The  Acme  Potato  Planter  saves  furrow¬ 
ing  out,  back-breaking  dropping  and 
covering.  Plants  at  even  depth,  just  where 
you  wish,  and  leaves  the  ground  level. 

ACME  PLANTERS 

The  center  hung  box  of  the  Acme  Corn 
Planter  gives  it  that  balance  other  planters  lack. 

Double  springs  give  it  sureness  and  strength. 
Drops  a  definite  number  of  kernels.  Drop 
changed  without  a  screwdriver. 

Book,  “The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,”  sent  Free. 
Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  If  you  are  not 
close  to  a  dealer  we  will  ship,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Potato  Implement 
Company 

3d  front  Street, 
Traverse  City, 

Mich, 


See  that  your 
next  planter 
has  this 
trade-mark 
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THE  KUKAI)  NEW-YORKER 


January  27, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  am  a  mechanic  making  fair  wages  at 
my  trade,  but  like  most  others,  cannot  see 
much  future  in  it.  The  cost  of  living  is  too 
high  to  permit  a  city  man  to  save  much. 
I  am  thinking  of  breaking  away  to  get  a 
farm.  I  do  not  know  much  about  farming, 
but  think  I  could  learn  how.  I  have 
been  considering  either  Western  Canada  or 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  near  Cuba.  If  you  were 
in  my  place  where  would  you  go—^north  or 
south ?  E  D  s 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

This  is  like  dozens  of  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive.  They  indicate  a  movement  of 
population  which  is  sure  to  grow.  It  is 
much  the  same  restless  spirit  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  drove  men  across  the 
Atlantic  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
West.  When  I  was  a  young  men  I 
“went  West,”  but  came  back  again.  At 
that  time  it  was  quite  safe  to  advise 
any  healthy  young  man  who  would  work 
to  chase  after  the  setting  sun.  The  only 
real  arguments  against  going  were  the 
fine  Eastern  markets,  the  accumulation 
of  capital  here  and  the  patriotic  feeling 
that  a  man  should  stay  by  his  home. 
The  new  movement  from  town  to  coun¬ 
try  is  different.  Land  is  no  longer  free, 
and  the  big  interests  are  beginning  to 
work  it  in  large  tracts.  This  will  make 
hard  competition  for  the  smaller  farm¬ 
ers.  While  50  years  ago  the  pioneer 
could  strike  out  with  little  money  with 
a  fair  chance  of  making  good,  the 
modern  home  seeker  must  have  consid¬ 
erable  money  or  credit  to  carry  his  plans 
through.  Thus  it  becomes  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  give  definite  advice  to  men 
like  B.  D.  S.  I  know  just  how  they 
feel  and  how  they  want  to  provide  for 
the  future,  but  who  would  dare  tell  them 
to  cut  off  their  present  job  and  income 
without  knowing  all  about  their  char¬ 
acter  and  ability? 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  some  of  these 
city  men  must  get  out  somewhere  if  they 
are  to  have  homes  of  their  own.  If 
they  realize  what  they  are  doing  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  localities  is  fair.  As  between 
the  far  North  and  the  far  South  I 
should  go  North,  provided  the  family 
are  strong  and  can  stand  the  cold.  If 
you  consider  history  you  will  find  that 
enduring  civilization  has  come  out  of 
the  North.  I  think  the  small  farmer 
will  have  a  fairer  chance  in  western 
Canada  than  in  Cuba.  The  people  who 
are  filling  Canada  are  strong  and  hardy, 
and  are  capable  of  fighting  for  their 
common  rights.  I  think  they  will  work 
out  a  scheme  of  government  which  will, 
on  the  whole,  be  fairer  than  that  found 
in  most  of  our  States.  As  for  Cuba,  I 
should  judge  that  it  is  to  be  controlled 
very  largely  by  promoters  and  large 
combinations  . 

But  why  go  to  either  extreme  unless 
one  is  in  search  of  free  or  very  cheap 
land?  There  are  some  localities  stil? 
left  where,  with  fair  capital,  a  man  can 
establish  himself  and  make  a  home. 
There  are  still  chances  in  New  York  to 
buy  land  at  a  low  figure.  Most  of  the 
really  good  farms  are  held  at  good 
prices.  T  think  the  real  estate  agents 
have  hold  of  a  good  many  culls,  and  no 
one  should  buy  one  of  these  “bargains” 
without  going  himself  in  Summer  to 
look  at  it.  Pennsylvania  offers  some  of 
the  finest  opportunities  for  back-to-the- 
landers.  This  State  has  never  been 
boomed.  The  authorities  seem  to  be 
quite  slow  about  pointing  out  its  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  there  are  fine  chances  there 
for  men  with  small  capital,  for  land  is 
reasonably  cheap  and  there  are  fine 
markets. 

Another  section  which  seems  to  me 
very  superior  is  the  wide  strip  running 
southwest  down  through  lower  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  upper  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  on  to  North  Carolina. 
There  is  the  land  for  millions  of  homes 
—admirably  suited  for  the  back-to-the- 
land  man,  because  of  its  location  and 
the  great  diversity  of  its  crops  and  soil. 
Those  of  you  who  live  40  years  longer 
remember  what  I  say  and  see  if  time 
does  not  prove  it.  That  country  will  be 
one  of  the  vital  spots  of  our  continent. 
It  will  be  newly  peopled  and  dominated 
by  a  new  type  of  American — the  des¬ 
cendants  of  intelligent  and  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  crowded  out  of  industrial 
life  in  the  city.  Such  men  will  under¬ 
stand  the  danger  and  injustice  of  mod¬ 
ern  business  conditions,  because  they 
have  felt  the  sting.  In  their  new  homes 
among  these  hills,  such  men  will  work¬ 
out  social  and  business  conditions  which 
will  greatly  influence  this  Republic.  It 
seems  as  if  these  valleys  and  bills  have 
been  held  back  from  close  settlement  in 
order  that  a  great  social  experiment  may 
be  tried.  It  is  not  every  man  who  is 
qualified  to  work  out  a  home  in  this 


region,  but  to  thousands  it  will  appeal 
as  it  did  to  my  friend  who  looked  across 
one  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
said,  “The  finest  country  God  ever 
made!” 

I  was  down  there  last  week  at  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  meeting  in 
Harrisonburg.  No — there  was  nothing 
said  about  the  “Sunny  South.”  The 
mercury  looked  into  the  eyes  of  zero 
and  shivered,  and  there  was  more  snow 
than  in  New  Jersey.  While  the  people 
felt  the  cold,  they  were  good-matured 
and  made  no  excuses.  It  was  a  big 
meeting — over  600  present.  Nine  years 
ago  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  this  society 
and  found  perhaps  125  people.  Out  of 
this  number  five  were  women  and  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  what  you  would  call  young 
men.  This  year  the  proportion  of 
women  was  not  much  larger,  but  at  least 
40  per  cent  of  the  audience  were  young 
and  vigorous  fellows — keen-eyed  and 
alert.  Except  perhaps  at  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  I  have 
hardly  seen  a  gathering  with  more  young 
men. 

These  Virginia  growers  are  mostly 
wholesalers — selling  the  entire  crop, 
often  for  export  to  Europe.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  finer  apples  ever  grew7 
on  a  tree  than  are  to  be  found  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  fruit  show  was  beautiful,  yet 
in  spite  of  all  this  beauty  and  quality  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  buy  a  high-class 
apple  at  retail  in  the  ordinary  Virginia 
towns.  The  retail  trade  seems  to  have 
been  absolutely  neglected.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  most  of  these  towns  there 
are  10  oranges  sold  and  eaten  to  one 
apple.  Nine  years  ago  I  spoke  of  this 
in  Lynchburg.  After  the  meeting  a  fine 
old  Virginia  gentleman  (who  seemed  to 
have  stepped  right  out  of  a  picture) 
came  up  with  a  polite  protest; 

“I  enjoyed  your  remarks,  sir,  but  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
consider  it  dignified  or  becoming  for  a 
Virginia  gentleman  to  peddle  apples.” 

He  grew  a  large  crop  of  apples,  and 
had  no  trouble  in  selling  it  in  a  lump 
to  English  buyers.  So  why  should  he 
“peddle”?  His  position  was  sound,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  nine 
years.  At  least  25  young  men  came  and 
told  me  how  they  were  developing  pri¬ 
vate  trade  in  apples — glad  to  “peddle” 
them  and  anxious  to  develop  apple  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  local  towns.  Some  of 
the  advertising  schemes  reported  for  de¬ 
veloping  this  trade  would  have  done' 
credit  to  a  Cape  Cod  Yankee.  Now  I 
take  this  to  be  a  hopeful  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  new  South.  These 
younger  men  quickly  see  that  with  the 
heavy  planting  of  new  trees  there  must 
be  found  new  markets,  or  the  crops  can¬ 
not  be  handled.  Where  are  these  mar¬ 
kets  ?  Right  at  their  own  doors,  in  local 
towns  and  cities,  and  in  places  where 
distribution  is  poor.  I.can  see  no  better 
evidence  of  the  awakening  of  the  new 
South  than  this  practical  study  of  the 
commercial  side  of  fruit  growing.  Let 
these  Virginia  growers  learn  how  to 
educate  their  own  people  as  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  and  they  will  have  the  whole  thing 
in  their  hands.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that  while  these  Virginians  are  learning 
how  to  “peddle”  many  New  England 
people  are  giving  up  the  job  to  foreign¬ 
ers. 

One  thing  I  have  been  afraid  of  in 
this  Virginia  apple  growing  is  that  the 
big  1,000-acre  growers  would  crowd  out 
the  smaller  men  and  destroy  their 
chances.  The  general  opinion  at  this 
meeting  was  that  the  smaller  men  would 
have  the  better  chance.  The  big  men 
find  it  hard  to  take  proper  care  of  their 
large  orchards.  You  can  get  power  for 
cultivating  and  spraying,  or  for  fertil¬ 
izing,  but  picking  and  packing  must  be 
done  by  hand.  All  are  wondering  where 
the  hand  labor  is  to  come  from.  The 
big  men  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pickers.  The  smaller  man  who  handles 
just  enough  to  provide  work  for  a 
moderate  outfit  can  give  every  tree  pro¬ 
per  care  and  oversee  the  whole  thing. 
In  this  way  he  will  always  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  producing  high-grade  fruit. 
In  fact  I  think  the  larger  growers  real¬ 
ize  that  their  orchards  are  getting  too 
large  for  the  best  handling.  It  is  quite 
doubtful  if  the  largest  orchard  can  be 
the  best. 

Virginia  was  not  the  only  place  where 
old  Brother  Zero  pulled  off  his  gloves. 
We  had  a  week  of  it  at  Hope  Farm.  I 
hope  the  peach  buds  are  alive,  but  it  was 
a  hard  test  for  them.  We  kept  the  fires 
roaring  and  managed  to  keep  warm, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  presence  of  the 
red-heads.  It  was  a  bitter  week,  and  we 
gladly  saw  its  close.  H.  w.  c. 


Get  a  roof  that  water  won’t 
soak  through — won’t  blow  off 
— sparks  and  embers  won’t 

_  _  .  Put  up  in  rolls  and  shingles 

burn — and  at  a 
less  cost. 

_ a’ 

Why  waste  your  money  on 
wood  shingles,  tin,  slate  or 
tile — when  you  can  get  just 
as  artistic  effects  and  amuch 
more  durable  roofing  at  a  t  a 

lower  cost.  — 

Don’t  buy  the  same  style  of  roof¬ 
ing  your  grandfather  bought — you 
can’t  get  the  same  quality  today. 

Here  is  something  newer,  better, 
more  durable. 

Certain-teed  Roofing 

Quality  Certified  and  Durability  Guaranteed  for  15  Years, 

furnished  in  shingles  and  in  rolls.  No  need  to  worry  about  the  IWOff' 
quality  —  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  for  this  Certificate 
— its  for  your  protection — it  guarantees  both  quality  and  price. 

Back  of  this  Certificrte  is  the  General’s  enormous  mill  facilities 
and  volume — enabling  your  local  dealer  to  undersell  Mail  Order 
Houses  and  sell  you  this  high  grade  Rubber  Roofing  at  such  a  low 
price  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  use  any  other  roofing  material. 


•OIL 


m 


Send  for  our  Book — “How 
to  Build  for  Less  Money” 

Try  Certain-teed  Roofing  when  you  are 
building  or  rebuilding — see  how  much  you  will 
eave.  At  least  get  our  book — it’s  free  for  the 
asking.  IVrite  today.  —Address  Dept.  A3 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III* 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cuts  faster.  Uses  less  power, 
Portable — easy  to  set  up.  Absolutely  accurate  set. 
Quick  return.  One  half  the  parts  of  other  mills. 
The  perfected  sawmill  of  56  years  experience. 
Get  our  big.  new  catalogue  on  Sawmills, 

Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  and  Mill  Equipments.  Sj|jJE 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box514,  York  Pa.  i^JiS 


Borrow  My  New  Mill 


Clean  and  Grade 
Your  Grain  FREE! 


Manson 

Campbell 


Use  30  days,  free,  my  1912  Chat¬ 
ham  Mill.  No  freight  to  pay.  No 
money  down.  Clean  and  grade 
all  your  grain.  Then  take 
time  in  paying  me  my  low 
price,  or  send  mill  back  at 
iny  expense. 

Chatham  Mill  actually  grades  and 
cleans  75  seed  mixtures  —  Oats, 
Wheat,  Corn,  Barley.  Flax.  Clover. 
Timothy,  etc.  Takes  Oats  from 
'  Wheat,  any  mixture  from  Flax, 
Buekhorn  from  Clover.  Sorts  Corn  for  edge-drop 
planter.  Takes  out  all  dirt,  dust,  chaff  and  weed-seed 
from  any  grain.  Handles  SO  bushels  per  hour.  Hand  or 
gas  power.  The  Outfit  I  loan  free  includes:  1912  Chatham 
Mill.  Bagger,  Power  Attachment,  Corn  Grading  Attach¬ 
ment  and  Instruction  Book. 

Send  NCW  lor  My  Free  Book— 

“The  Chatham  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.” 
Name  on  postal  sent  to  nearest  address  brings  it. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 


Detroit— Kansas  City— Minneapolis 


CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader, 
Cleaner  and 


SO  l!u .  |>,>r  Hour 


Hand 

Power 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  tile  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

from  the  use  of  Martin’s  Animal  Bone  and  Tankage 
Fertilizers  force  us  to  operate  a  third  factory;  total 
capacity,  200.000  tons.  Seven  large  abattoirs  and 
stockyards  furnish  the  hulk  of  our  raw  materials. 
Agents  and  farmers  constantly  assure  us  that  our 
fertilizers  give  the  best  results  of  any  ever  tested 
and  that  they  sell  more  than  of  any  ever  handled. 
Agents  and  farmers  wanting  strictly  independent 
animal  matter  fertilizers,  with  exclusive  selling 
territory,  should  arrange  with  us  NOW. 

D.  B.  MARTIN  CO.  A  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  ,  . 

‘Ihe  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Send  for  free  Almanac  telling  all  about 
Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base”  Fertilizers. 


1912. 
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Ruralisms 


Raspberry  Questions. 

/S'.  E.  T.,  Northampton,  Mass. — Is  it  a 
good  time  to  cut  back  raspberries  in  the 
Winter?  I  cut  mine  back  last  Winter  and 
they  winter-killed.  Did  that  have  anything 
to  do  about  the  winter-killing?  IIow  much 
fertilizer  is  enough  per  acre?  How  is  a 
good  potato  fertilizer  for  them?  Is  it 
good  for  currants?  How  often  do  rasp¬ 
berries  that  propagate  from  the  tips  need 
to  be  reset?  Can  I  bring  back  raspberries 
that  have  gone  back  somewhat  by  fertilizer 
and  hoeing? 

Ans. — I  doubt  if  the  early  Wiiuer 
pruning  caused  the  winter-killing.  It 
is  the  usual  practice,  however,  to  delay 
the  pruning  until  the  extent  of  Winter 
injury  can  be  seen,  and  removed  at  time 
of  pruning.  Five  hundred  pounds  of 
high  grade  complete  fertilizer  per  acre 
should  be  sufficient  if  combined  with 
thorough  tillage  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile.  Six  years  is  about  as  long  as 
a  planting  can  be  carried  profitably  with¬ 
out  resetting.  If  plantation  has  become 
neglected  and  grown  up  to  grass  and 
weeds,  a  new  planting  would  best  be 
made.  If  currants  are  well  budded 
even  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  could  be  applied,  if  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  early  and  well  culti-- 
vated  in.  In  both  of  these  crops  good 
tillage  and  a  supply  of  available  fertility 
go  hand  in  hand  in  producing  bumper 
crops.  b.  v.  B. 

Mushroom  Spawn  Experience. 

J.  M.  It.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.—Do  com¬ 
mercial  mushroom  growers  usually  prepare 
their  own  spawn?  Is  the  virgin  spawn 
preferable  to  that  prepared  from  mycelium? 

Ans. — I  do  not  prepare  my  own  spawn. 

I  have  used  almost  entirely  the  virgin 
spawn  produced  from  the  spores.  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you  of  the  effect 
of  continual  use  of  mycelium  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  spawn.  The  spawn 
makers  are  very  careful  to  keep  all  of 
their  experiences  and  experiments  much 
to  themselves,  since  failure  for  us 
sometimes  means  a  theory  borne  out  for 
them.  The  cost  of  spawn  for  a  plant  of 
any  size  is  quite  large,  and  the  results 
very  uncertain.  This  fact  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  even  the  most  expert 
of  the  spawn  makers  are  still  either 
constantly  experimenting,  or  else  playing 
a  wonderful  game  of  chance.  However, 

I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  a  big  paying 
proposition  for  a  grower  to  make 
his  own  spawn,  provided  that  he  knew 
how.  It  costs  me  about  $25  for  spawn  , 
to  every  20  to  25  tons  of  manure,  and 
one  never  knows  until  he  has  the  money 
in  bank  just  how  the  crop  will  turn  out. 
Should  one  be  able  to  make  spawn  satis¬ 
factorily  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  would  pay  immensely.  What  we 
want  is  the  “know  how.”  Should  all  the 
mushroom  growers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
an  average  crop  of  from  three-quarters 
to  a  pound  per  foot  of  bed  surface,  New 
York  would  have  cheap  mushrooms 
throughout  the  entire  season,  and  if  they 
brought  a  net  average  of  20  cents  per 
pound  we  could  do  business  at  a  fine 
profit.  A  general  dependable  knowledge 
of  spawn  making  will  at  once  mean 
mushrooms  for  the  masses,  and  do  away 
with  this  continual  uncertainty. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  K.  groff. 

Muck  Land  With  Overhead  Irrigation. 

M.  O.  R.,  Albion,  Mich. — I  have  an  acre 
of  muck  land  under  the  Skinner  system  of 
irrigation.  I  am  planning  to  grow  onions 
on  one-half  of  this  land  and  celery  on  the 
other  half.  One  man  and  a  boy  13  years 
old  expect  to  do  most  of  the  work  in  raising 
and  marketing  these  crops,  •which  are  to  be 
sold  on  the  local  market.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  changes  in  the  above  crops?  How 
could  the  largest  cash  return  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  muck  soil  under  the  Skin¬ 
ner  system  of  irrigation? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  ■ 
locality  and  market.  What  vegetables 
sell  best  in  your  town  ?  In  some  places 
cabbage  is  demanded — in  others  sweet 
corn,  onions  or  potatoes.  Probably  onions 
and  celery  will  be  as  profitable  as  any  if 
the  workers  realize  the  size  of  their  job 
to  start  with.  We  want,  if  possible,  a 
full  discussion  of  this  question. 


The  European  Starling. 

H.  L.,  New  York. — Can  any  of  your  bird- 
men  name  this  bird  for  me?  Three  came 
into  the  barn  and  one  was  caught.  It 
measured  just  eight  inches  from  tip  of  tail 
to  point  of  beak,  though  possibly  head  and 
neck  were  not  fully  extended.  The  general 
ground  color  was  a  dusky  black  with  tips  of 
all  body  and  tertiary  wing  feathers  tan. 
These  tan  tips  were  exceedingly  small  as 
they  started  from  base  of  beak  on  top  of 
head  and  at  throat,  gradually  increasing 
in  size  towards  tail;  were  most  marked 
over  rump  and  wing  tertiaries.  Primary 
and  secondary  wing  feathers  a  greenish 
slate  with  very  narrow  outer  border  tan. 
Neck,  throat  and  upper  breast  iridescent 
purple  over  the  other  coloring.  Beak  long 
and  slender,  equal  length  *at  tip.  upper 
mandible  measuring  three-fourth  inch  from 
base  and  the  lower  one  inch.  Nothing  dis¬ 
tinguishing  about  feet  or  legs.  Iris"  and 
pupil  both  black.  The  head  looked  like  that 
of  a  grackle  or  oriole.  The  whole  bird 
made  one  think  of  a  wood-pecker  (hairy  or 
downy)  only  the  speckles  were  tan-colored 
and  much  smaller. 

Ans. — The  bird  described  is  without 
doubt,  the  European  starling,  Sternus 
vulgaris,  which  is  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  in  Long  Island,  Connecticut  and 
the  lower  Hudson  Valley  generally,  as 
the  result  of  a  small  colony  imported 
from  northern  Europe  and  liberated  in 
Central  Park,  Manhattan,  about  20 
years  ago.  This  bird  is  closely  allied  to 
our  native  grackles  and  blackbirds,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  blackbird,  which  latter  is  a 
thrush,  resembling  in  its  habits  our  robin. 
The  starling  is  often  objected  to  in  its 
native  country  for  its  destruction  of  the 
eggs  and  young  of  smaller  birds,  but  is 
not  likely  to  increase  sufficiently  to  do 
much  harm  in  this  country,  as  it  does 
not  well  endure  our  cold  Winters.  It  is 
in  the  main  an  insect  and  seed  eater, 
like  our  common  red-shouldered  grackle 
or  blackbird,  which  it  greatly  resembles 
in  character  and  habits,  but  not  in  plum¬ 
age.  v. 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill .  .  . 


/ 


WHY  pay  $25  per 
toil  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 

Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain, cabbages,  beets, clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  S0LVAY  PROCESS  CO..  Syracuse,  New  York 


LIME 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Net  owners  25$  to  100$ 
i  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  "Good 
Tip’’  booklet  tell- 
_  ing  how. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co„  609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


It?  Hamilton  Reservoir 

Orchard  Heater 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


'OnFreeTrial  MONEY 

IN  ADVANCE.  No  bank  deposit. 
Lowest  prices.  Wo  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  Sprayers  five  years. 


The  Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

doubles  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANYTHING  — 
trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High  press, 
lire.  Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  In  price,  light,  strong, 
and  durable.  BRASS  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  for  orchards,  | 
vineyards,  potatoes,  etc.  “No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too  big  for  this 
king  of  sprayers."  All  HURST 
sprayers  sold  on  same  liberal  No. 
money-in-advance  plan.  Write 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  and 
SPECIAL  FREE  OF¬ 
FER  to  FIRST  BUYER 
In  each  locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  __ 

282  North  St.,  Canton,  O, 


In  order  to  have  GOOD  FRUIT  YOU 
MUST  SPRAY.  To  spray  properly 
you  must  use  a  power  sprayer. 


—  DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 

is  the  best.  Send  for  free  catalog,  6-C.  It  may 
save  your  orchard.  Write  today. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

DEY0  POWER  ENGINES,  tyzt.  ish.  P. 

Send  for  catalog,  7-C. 

Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes — it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  you  r  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day.  , 

MORRILL  A  MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SPRAYING  PAYS-1F 

you  use  the  right  solution — a  solution  that  actually 
destroys  the  insects.  You  can  stop  the  ravages  of 
chewing  insects  by  spraying  with  a  depend¬ 
able  solution.  Many  orchardists,  gardeners  and 
farmers  are  doubtful  about  the  profits  from  spray¬ 
ing,  because  their  experience  has  been  with  cheap, 
ineffective  mixtures.  If  they  use 

SPRAY^THATPAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

they  would  know  it  pays  to  spray.  It  gets  results;  it  quickly 
kills  curculio,  the  moths,  borers,  canker  and  root  worms, 
beetles,_ potato  bugs,  etc.  It  is  uniform  ;  easy  to  mix; 
stays  in  suspension;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint 
to  plants;  does  not  clog  the  nozzles;  and  does  not 
injure  foliage  or  fruit.  Its  Higher  Quality  and 
Lower  Cost  prevent  the  need  of  a  subsiitute.  Paste  or 
Powder  Form;  small  or  large  packages ;  shipped  in  Hard 
Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Demand  Key  Brand. 
Write  today  (or  circulars  and  prices. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  last  year,  and  again  this 
year,  beeause  there  was  “not  a  single  complaint.” 
Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

20  Bayview  Ave.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Have  you  ever 
worked  at  your  iprayer  pump 
for  an  hour  (or  longer)  with  your  hands  in'" 
th«  solution?  You  won't  if  you  have  Iron 
Ago  No.  191  Vertical  Barrel  Pump.  It  at¬ 
taches  on  the  ouhidt  of  any  barrel — easy  to 
get  at.  Bronze  ball  valves;  hemp  packing; 
automatic  dasher  inside;  4  row  attachment. 

Low  price.  With  or  without  barrel. 

You  must  tee  this  sprayer  to  know  it* 
Worth.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm,  gardes 
and  orchard  tools.  Backed  by  76 
years'  experience. 

Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Wl 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  1Q2-V,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

ana  do  whitewashing  in  most  clfoctual,  economical, 
rapid  way.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN’S 


SPRAY 

and  do  whitewashini 
rapid  way.  Batisfa 

POWERR  Auto-Sprays 

No.  1,  shown  here,  Is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 
does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  300,000  others.  40  styles  and 
Bizos  of  hand  and  power  sprayers — aleo  pricoa 
and  valuabla  Spraying  guide  in  our  Froo  Book. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


Spraying 

Gu»de  Fre6 

Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results 

with  samo  laboraniltluid.  ^5= - 

Flat  or  round,  lino  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  - 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted,  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  KISS'S.*?. 


UME=SI)LPHIR  HYDROMETER  r-BrAllProgre$’- 


>  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Price  By  Mail  With  Test  C 

Jar  and  Instructions _ *] 

Agents  Wimed  everywhere 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


TURN  YOUR  RUN-DOWN  OLD 
ORCHARD  INTO  A  MONEY-MAKER! 


Apples  and  other  fruits  pay  big  profits — Si  So  to 
S500  and  more  per  acre  when  grown  right.  It  will  pay  YOU 
to  get  into  the  fruit  business.  But  you  needn’t  wait  for  prof¬ 
its  from  the  new  trees.  Make  over  your  old  orchard 
right  now,  putting  it  into  shape  to  bear  real  paying 
crops  all  the  time  the  young  trees  are  coming  on.  Buy  a 


IS  THE  MASTER  OF  THEM  ALL 

Most  POWERFUL  and  most  EFFI¬ 
CIENT,  and  will  protect  your  fruit  crop 
when  all  others  fail. 

The  REGULATED  FIRE  or  heat  control 
and  large  fuel  capacity  (3  and  6  gallons,) 
are  exclusive  features. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

Hamilton  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 


Deming 


■ - 

7% 

.3SHHE 

u 

V 

V 

3SSE5 

Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

ST  AIM  C  H  ION  S 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Little  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

S PR A  Y  E  R  S 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 
Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
!>0G  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


SPRAY  PUMP 

and  clean  up  the  trees  first;  then  prune  and  fertilize.  You’ll  get 
QUALITY  fruit — the  kind  you  can  sell  for  $6  and  $8  a  barrel, 
when  “culls”  are  begging  a  market  at  Si. 50  and  $2.  Don’t 
leave  this  for  your  neighbor  to  do;  your  orchard  is  just  as 
good  as  his,  or  better,  and  the  profits  are  there,  wait¬ 
ing  for  you. 

LET  US  SEND  OUR  BOOK  TELLING  HOW 
YOU  CAN  RENEW  YOUR  ORCHARD 

“How  the  Old  Orchard  Paid,”  tells  how  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  made  money  from 

an  unproductive  old  orchard.  Deming  Spray _ 

Pumps  are  honestly  built,  do  thorough  work,  last  a  long 
time.  Buy  of  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  Refuse  substitutes. 

The  Deming  Company,  280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Pumps  tor  All  Uses.  Agents  Everywhere 


UP-TODATE 

FRUIT 

GROWERS 


Many  good  apple  growers  are  using  Lime-Sulfur,  but  the  most  up-to-date  growers  in  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
Africa  use  “Scalecide” — not  because  somebody  else  is  using  it,  but  their  own  judgment  and  experience  tells  them  that 
the  greatest  perfection  in  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued  use  of  “Scalecide,”  with  less  labor  and  less 
expense.  “Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  It  is  the  only  oil  containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  Write  for  proofs. 
One  barrel  of  “Scalecide”  will  spray  as  many  trees  as  3)4  barrels  of  the  best  commercial  Lime-Sulfur,  and  do  the  work 
much  better.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  “N”  will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of 
Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “Scalecide — the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply  you  with  “Scalecide,”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station  in  t  he  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  rivers  on  receipt  of  price.  50  gals.,  $25.00;  30  gals.,  $1G.()0;  10-gal.  cans,  $0.75;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address, 
B.  GL  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.(M.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8;4  marks,  or  10><f  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  '-n press 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such'  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sul>- 
scribera  against  rogues,  but  wc  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  mist  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  l  lentioned  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

New  Yorkers  think  Southern  Canada  quite  far 
north,  but  we  hear  of  a  florist  in  New  Ontario,  400 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  who  is  raising  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  roses  and  carnations  of  unusually  high  qual¬ 
ity.  New  Ontario,  almost  an  unknown  territory  ten 
years  ago,  is  producing  some  of  the  finest  vegetables 
and  cereals  grown  in  the  Dominion. 

* 

We  have  had  many  calls  for  information  about 
these  farms  which  the  State  of  New  York  will  offer 
for  sale.  They  were  acquired  through  foreclosure  of 
United  States  Deposit  fund  mortgages.  There  are 
250  parcels  of  land  in  45  counties.  The  State  Comp¬ 
troller,  Mr.  Sohmer,  tells  us  these  farms  will  be  sold 
at  public  auction  after  a  full  advertising.  Lists  are 
not  yet  ready.  The  State  should  give  the  widest  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  home-seekers  will  be  likely  to  pay  most 
for  the  land. 

* 

We  have  this  suggestion  for  speakers  at  farmers* 
institutes.  When  you  come  to  a  town  of  fair  size, 
go'  quietly  to  the  store  and  buy  like  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer  a  half  peck  of  apples  or  potatoes,  a  pound  of 
meat  or  anything  which  the  people  buy  at  retail.  Be 
fair  and  do  not  get  a  high  or  a  low  bargain,  but  just 
what  the  consumers  pay.  Take  the  goods  right  to  the 
institute  and  figure  out  the  producer’s  share.  No 
more  popular  thing  can  be  done  than  this,  and  it  will 
help  solve  the  “consumer’s  dollar”  question. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  Jersey  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  compensation  when  sheep  are  killed  by 
dogs.  The  town  authorities  were  going  by  a  law 
passed  abouf  30  years  ago.  They  did  not  know  this 
law  had  been  changed.  At  the  last  session  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  enacted  that  the  money  collected  as 
dog  tax  shall  be  used  to  make  good  any  damage 
through  the  destruction  or  wounding  of  “sheep,  lambs, 
domestic  animals  or  poultry.”  This  applies  to  all 
civic  divisions  except  cities.  As  will  be  seen,  this  in¬ 
cludes  poultry  killed  or  injured  by  dogs  and  would 
probably  include  cats !  When  a  person  sustains  such 
damage  he  must  have  his  loss  appraised  and  certified 
and  then  submit  the  account  to  the  governing  body 
of  his  town.  This  law  now  seems  clear  and  brings 
the  damage  right  home  to  dog  owners. 

* 

I  hope  Virginia  may  be  saved  from  the  inflated  values  of 
orchard  lands  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  and  from  the 
horde  of  speculators  that  have  fattened  there  on  the 
money  of  gullible  Easterners.  During  the  past  four  years 
most  of  the  money  in  some  Western  fruit  sections  has 
been  made  by  selling  orchard  land  and  orchards  to  people 
from  the  East,  rather  than  in  raising  fruit.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  more  of  a  real  estate  proposition  than 
fruit  growing.  I  hope  we  may  be  spared  a  similar  fate  in 
Virginia. 

That  is  part  of  what  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher  of 
the  Experiment  Station  said  at  the  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  meeting.  He  referred  to  the  proposi¬ 
tions  for  selling  “unit”  and  colony  orchards  which  are 
being  exploited.  It  does  us  good  to  see  a  public  man 
come  out  flat-footed  and  square  in  this  wav.  We  do 
not  see  why  public  institutions  supposed  to  be  w®rk- 
ing  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  should  not  speak 
out  when  the  people  need  warning.  Far  better  do  this 
than  to  dodge  into  silence  or  even  to  try  to  give  some 
little  character  to  the  fakes  and  promoters.  The  audi¬ 
ence  at  that  Virginia  meeting  applauded  Prof. 
Fletcher.  They  were  practical  growers,  and  they 
knew  that  what  lie  said  is  true. 


In  regard  to  parcels  post  I  wrote  the  two  Maryland 
Senators.  Isidor  Rayner  and  John  W.  Smith,  and  the 
Representative  from  my  own  district,  the  Fifth.  John  W. 
Smith  made  no  reply.  Isidor  Rayner  replied  as  follows : 

•‘I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  gladly  give  my 
attention  to  the  matter  you  write  me  about  when  it  reaches 
the  Senate.” 

Thomas  Parran  replied  as  follows: 

“Yours  of  the  8th  to  hand.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
Why  I  should  not  support  the  bill  to  which  you  refer,  how¬ 
ever.  it  will  receive  mv  careful  consideration  when  it  comes 
up.” 

These  look  to  me  as  though  there  was  very  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  Maryland  Congressmen  for  the  parcels  post. 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  Mary¬ 
land  readers  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  urge  them  particu¬ 
larly  to  assist  their  Congressmen  to  a  definite  affirmative 
attitude  towards  the  bill.  e.  c.  m. 

Maryland. 

It  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  we  have  the  space  to 
fully  express  to  do  so.  We  hope  our  Maryland  read¬ 
ers  will  make  life  a  burden  to  those  public  gentlemen 
until  they  wake  up  and  cut  out  “careful  consideration.” 
They  will  not  do  it  until  they  feel  obliged  to,  and 
nothing  will  fix  the  obligation  hut  drops  of  ink  at 
the  point  of  a  pen.  Get  right  after  them  and  state 
plainly  what  you  want.  We  are  glad  to  name  one 
Maryland  Congressman  who  does  not  need  this 
punching  in  ink.  David  J.  Lewis  of  the  Sixth  district 
goes  the  limit  for  parcels  post.  Back  him  up ! 

* 

It  has  been  generally  understood  for  some  time 
past  that  Gov.  Dix  would  appoint  Calvin  J.  Huson 
to  succeed  Raymond  A.  Pearson  as  New  York  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  On  January  16  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment  was  made.  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son,  in  resigning  the  office,  stated  thet  lie  wished  to 
visit  Europe  to  make  a  study  of  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions.  In  accepting  this  resignation  Gov.  Dix  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  administration.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  desire  of  many  of  our  best  farmers 
and  of  strong  organizations  that  Gov.  Dix  should  re¬ 
appoint  Mr.  Pearson.  It  became  evident,  however,  that 
political  considerations  would  make  this  inexpedi¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Pearson  goes  out  of  office  with  the  respect 
of  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  Department. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  under  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  handled  a  hard  situation  with  judgment, 
tact  and  sound  ability.  Not  a  breath  of  scandal  has 
touched  his  work,  and  the  Department  is  far  stronger 
and  more  effective  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Huson,  the 
new  Commissioner,  lives  in  Yates  County.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  conducts  a  300-acre  farm. 
He  is  master  of  his  Pomona  Grange"  and  strongly 
identified  with  live  stock  breeding  interests.  Mr.  Hu¬ 
son  is  Avell  qualified  to  give  a  strong  business-like  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Department.  We  hope  he  will 
keep  it  out  of  politics  and  make  a  feature  of  the  plain 
business  side  of  farming. 

* 

The  sensation  of  last  week  was  the  suggestion 
from  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  that  the  Federal 
Government  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  system 
and  conduct  it  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system.  The 
plan  would  be  to  buy  out  the  present  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  manage  the  business  as 
a  public  function,  as  is  done  in  England.  It  is  said 
that  President  Taft  does  not  endorse  the  plan,  but 
we  hope  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  act  upon  it. 
The  first  telegraph  line  in  the  country  was  operated 
by  the  Government  for  three  years,  and  never  rhould 
have  been  given  up  to  private  ownership.  Under  an 
old  law  the  Government  has  the  right  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  lines  and  operate  them.  In  England  and 
Europe  the  Governments  exercise  such  power,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  so-called  “vested 
interests”  could  make  no  complaint  if  they  were  paid 
a  fair  price  for  their  fixtures.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  had  any  “good  will”  for  the  public.  Congress¬ 
man  Lewis  of  Maryland  has  a  bill  before  Congress 
to  settle  the  parcels  post  problem  in  much  the  same 
way.  He  would  buy  out  the  express  companies  and 
simply  continue  their  business  as  part  of  the  postal 
system.  Government  control  of  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  is  a  big  proposition,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  it  must  be  worked  out.  The 
American  people  will  not  remain  much  longer  taking 
the  dust  from  every  other  civilized  nation. 

* 

The  most  satisfactory  business  I  have  ever  conducted  is 
direct  business  through  correspondence,  hut  the  average 
nurserymen  don’t  know  much  about  su  h  correspondence. 
I  personally  have  customers  with  whom  I  have  been  doing 
business  by  mail  for  more  than  30  years.  They  return 
and  bring  their  friends  with  them.  That  is  the  idea  and 
that  is  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  for  the  future. 

That  is  from  one  of  the  most  successful  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  country.  We  advocate  direct  business, 
and  have  for  months  asked  the  tree  agent  nursery¬ 
men  to  state  publicly  how  our  readers  can  obtain  a 
better  bargain  for  trees  through  their  agents.  Wre 
have  had  some  50,000  words  in  correspondence,  hut 


not  one  such  nurseryman  has  accepted  the  invitation 
to  prove  his  claims  in  print.  They  say  that  our 
position  is  dictated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  advertising. 
That  is  very  cheap  talk,  and  they  know  it  well.  The 
subscriber  comes  ahead  of  the  advertiser  with  us. 
People  know  it  and  that  is  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
sell  more  honest,  high-grade  trees  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  country.  The  nurserymen  themselves 
will  endorse  that  statement.  A  tree  agent  visited  a 
woman  in  Maine  and  obtained  a  signed  contract  for 
the  following:  Twelve  Gano  apple  trees,  twelve  peach 
trees,  three  plum  trees,  six  pear  trees,  eighteen  rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  The  price  is  $30,  and  the  company 
will  force  payment  if  possible.  By  direct  sale  that 
outfit  of  trees  and  plants  could  have  been  bought  for 
less  than  $10.  As  it  stands,  this  is  highway  robbery 
pure  and  simple,  and  similar  cases  come  to  us  by  the 
dozen.  One  remedy  for  such  theft  is  to  encourage 
people  to  buy  direct  from  responsible  nurserymen,  and 
in  any  event  not  buy  of  a  stranger  until  they  have 
consulted  the  State  experiment  station  for  price,  varie¬ 
ties  and  dealer.  If  the  honorable  tree  agent  nursery¬ 
men  have  a  better  remedy  we  shall  be  glad  to  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

* 

On  page  101  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Travis  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  Mr. 
Travis  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Col¬ 
lin  hill  last  Spring,  and  the  criticisms  freely  expressed 
by  farmers  evidently  rankled.  When  he  sat  down  a 
little  incident  occurred  thus  described  by  the  local 
papers : 

Rising  from  his  seat,  a  raw-boned  gentleman  then  started 
to  speak. 

“Name,  please?”  asked  the  chair. 

“Why  I’m  Lew  Shank,  that  cheap  little  mayor  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,”  replied  the  man,  “and  I  want  to  ask  this  man 
how  it  is  that  out  in  Indianapolis  potatoes  could  sell  for 
81.30  and  I  could  buy  plenty  of  them  in  carload  lots  and 
sell  them  for  80  cents  at  a  profit  and  then  the  commission 
men  found  they  could  sell  them  below  80  cents  and  still 
make  money  ?” 

Mayor  Shank  concluded  with  the  following  little  anec¬ 
dote  :  “Out  where  I  live  we  have  a  commission  merchant 
who  came  to  town  15  years  ago  with  two  mule  teams  and 
two  drunken  drivers.  Now  he  is  worth  over  $200,000. 
There  are  only  three  ways  to  get  money  ;  to  have  it  given 
to  you,  to  work  for  it  or  to  steal.  It  never  was  given  to 
this  man  and  he  certainly  never  worked  for  it.  but  it  is 
far  from  me  to  say  how  he  got  it.” 

There  are  plenty  of  commission  men  who  work- 
hard  and  put  in  long  hours.  There  are  honest  men 
in  the  business  who  would  like  to  see  the  fakes  and 
snides  cut  out.  They  will  have  to  admit,  however, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  clean  the  business  up, 
nor  can  they  do  it  as  things  now  stand.  A  new  and 
strong  law,  thoroughly  enforced,  is  needed,  and  in 
private  conversation  a  good  many  commission  men 
will  admit  it.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  that 
if  State  laws  will  not  get  down  to  justice  in  the  com¬ 
mission  trade,  a  stiff  Federal  law  will  surely  follow. 
We  are  greatly  rejoiced  that  the  spirit  of  this  Collin 
hill  walked  into  that  great  Albany  meeting  and  made 
itself  felt.  Now  let  us  all  get  hack  of  such  a  bill  and 
push  it  through  the  Legislature  right  up  to  Gov.  Dix. 


BREVITIES. 

There  are  5,301  ostriches  In  this  country  valued  at 
$300  each. 

This  thing  of  using  Winter  wheat  flour  In  the  Eastern 
States  Is  coming  to  be  a  vital  one.  We  can  help  the  price 
of  our  home  grown  wheat  by  eating  the  flour  made  from  It. 

A  good  test  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ability  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  came  in  that  call  for  help  in  feeding  fish  in  a  small 
pond.  You  will  see  that  we  got  just  what  the  enquirer 
wanted  ! 

There  is  a  question  this  week  about  the  most  profitable 
crops  to  grow  on  an  acre  of  good  muck  land  under  over¬ 
head  irrigation.  We  would  like  a  discussion  of  this,  for 
many  are  starting  this  plan. 

We  heard  of  one  farmer  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  working 
hard  on  a  mortgaged  farm,  who  sold  his  1911  apple  crop 
for  $10,000,  paid  off  his  mortgage  and  started  1912  with 
comfortable  working  capital  as  a  result  of  that  one  crop — 
but  don’t  let  the  baek-to-the-landers  imagine  it  was  a  case 
of  blind  luck. 

Northern  New  Jersey  is  said  to  be  overrun  with  skunks, 
and  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature  placing 
a  bounty  upon  their  heads.  After  seeing  an  unostentatious 
skunk  muff  priced  at  820  to  855  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  bounty  superfluous ;  northern  New  Jersey  shows  a 
spendthrift  spirit  in  allowing  so  much  portable  wealth  to 
roam  at  large. 

A  case  of  pellagra,  a  little-known  disease  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  South  in  isolated  cases,  is  now  reported  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Spoiled  corn  is  the  suspected  cause 
of  this  disease,  which  has  appeared  most  frequently  in 
southern  and  western  Europe.  The  case  now  under  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Paterson  hospital  is  said  to  be  the  first  that 
has  appeared  in  New  Jersey. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  not  only 
prohibit  the  planting  of  poplars  as  shade  trees,  but  have 
given  orders  for  the  cutting  down  of  all  poplars  through¬ 
out  the  city.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  damage  to  drain 
pipes  and  sewers  caused  by  the  poplar  roots,  putting  both 
the  city  and  property  owners  to  heavy  expense.  It  would 
be  wise  to  bear  this  experience  in  mind. 
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events  of  the  week. 

DOMESTIC. — Cook.  Minn.,  broke  tbe  cold 
weather  record  for  the  United  States  Janu¬ 
ary  10  with  a  temperature  of  50  below 
7M.0  \11  tbe  thermometers  there  burst  at 

th-it  figure.  It  was  50  below  at  various 
Canadian  points,  23  below  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn  and  20  below  at  La  Crosse.  Wis.. 
where  the  temperature  had  been  below  zero 
i q  ^avs  jn  succession.  January  12  was  the 
coldest  day  in  Missouri  since  1885),  20  be¬ 
low  zero  being  recorded  at  Sedalia.  It  was 
19  below  zero  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  33  be- 
lowr  at  Omaha,  where  railroad  traffic  was 
nt  a  standstill.  In  Texas  it  was  the  coldest 
weather  for  20  years,  the  temperature 
ramring  from  10  below  in  Panhandle  towns 
to  18  above  along  the  Gulf.  Snow  fell  for 
the  first  time  in  15  years  at  Galveston, 
Beaumont.  San  Antonio  and  Houston.  In 
the  preceding  30  hours  the  thermometers 
over  the  State  showed  a  general  fall  of  50 
to  70  degrees.  Six  persons  were  frozen  to 
death.  January  13  was  the  coldest  day  of. 
the  Winter  in  many  sections  of  New  York 
State.  At  Washingtonville,  N.  Y..  it  was 
40  below  zero;  Adirondack  points.  20  to  40 
below ;  Cortland  33  below.  Reports  from 
Bolivar,  in  Allegany  County,  and  I-Iornell. 
in  Steuben,  say  there  was  much  suffering 
at  both  places  on  account  of  low  natural 
gas  pressure,  caused  by  the  cold.  At  Boli¬ 
var  the  temperature  was  27  degrees  below 
zero  and  at  Hornell  it  was  24. 


January  14  five  men  were  afloat  on  the 
ice  field  in  the  lake  off  Rogers  Park,  Chi¬ 
cago.  with  no  hope  of  rescue.  Five  large* 
steamers  were  held  in  the  ice,  and  the 
steamer  Flora  M.  Hill,  from  Waukegan  to 
Chicago,  was  overdue  and  believed  to  have 
foundered  with  25  men. 


Thirty  American  fishing  vessels,  with 
cargoes  of  frozen  herring  valued  at  $500.- 
000,  were  imprisoned  in  the  ice  floes  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  threatened  with 
destruction.  In  response  to  an  appeal  from 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Bailey.  January  15  ordered 
the  revenue  cutters  Androscoggin  and  Gres¬ 
ham  to  their  assistance. 


January  10  fire  destroyed  the  Revere 
House,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
hotels  in  Boston.  Two  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  property  damage  was  $100,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — An  Angora  goat 
show  was  opened  at  Dallas,  Oregon.  Janu¬ 
ary  3.  The  Angoras  prove  of  great  value 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  cleaners  of 
logged-off  lands.  The  Oregon  mohair  is  said 
to  be  of  exceptional  quality,  the  1911  crop 
being  valued  at  $150,000. 

The  University  of  Idaho  is  sending  a 
demonstration  train  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  road.  The  speakers  and  demonstra- 
tors  Include  W.  II.  Olin,  director  of  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  work  for  the  university ; 
W.  L.  Carlyle,  dean  of  agriculture  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  experiment  station;  IV.  II. 
Wicks,  professor  of  horticulture ;  L.  F. 
Childers,  professor  of  agronomy ;  O.  C. 
Gregg,  practical  dairyman  and  institute 
lecturer  from  Minnesota  ;  E.  V.  Ellington, 
associate  professor  of  dairying,  and  B.  T. 
Byrns,  stockman  and  farmer,  from  Moscow. 
Several  champion  farm  animals  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  dairy  and  farm  demonstrations 
accompany  the  lecturers. 

Six  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  paid 
by  W.  II.  Piehonor,  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis.. 
for  the  bull  calf  of  Dolly  Dimple,  the  prize 
cow  of  the  F.  Lathrop  Amos  collection  at 
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North  Easton,  Mass.  Tbe  calf  was  born 
four  weeks  ago  and  will  be  shipped  West 
when  it  reaches  the  age  of  six  months. 
This  price  is  the  highest  on  record,  for  a 
calf  in  this  vicinity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  townspeople  have 
petitioned  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  to  again  offer  for  sale 
the  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and  other 
products  of  the  college  farm,  a  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  having  been  adopted  be¬ 
cause  the  town  dealers  entered  a  protest. 

Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Calvin  .T.  Iluson,  of  Penn  Yan, 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  resigned. 

A  suspension  for  six  months  of  the  duty 
of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  potatoes  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  at  Washington, 
January  10.  by  Representative  Ayres,  of 
New  York.  The  bill  says  that  “the  scarcity 
of  potatoes  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  has  raised  the  price  to  a  point  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  to  the  consumer.” 


N.  Y.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  and  several  germane  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Mothers’  Club,  held  in  Albany  the 
10th,  17th  and  18th  insts.,  was  successful 
from  many  points  of  view.  An  attractive, 
not  to  say  ambitious,  programme  had  been 
prepared ;  reduced  railroad  rates  secured ; 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  were  glad  to  preside  at 
evening  sessions :  the  redoubtable  Lew 
Shank,  that  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  who  low¬ 
ered  the  pride  of  all  commission  men,  was 
proud  to  tell  his  remedies  for  high  prices; 
Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  came  to  talk 
about  the  cost-of-living  problems,  and  a 
dozen  lesser  lights  shone  forth  in  a  most 
illuminating  way;  so  the  meeting  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  success.  The  only  fly  in  the 
ointment,  possibly,  was  that  there  were  but 
few  of  the  genuine  old-style  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  counties  who  might,  with 
but  little  effort,  have  attended,  ready  to 
take  to  heart  the  words  of  wisdom  of  the 
trained  agriculturists;  the  explanations  of 
freight  rates  by  representatives  of  two 
great  railroads;  and  the  reasons  advanced 
by  Senator  Travis  for  opposing  the  Collin 
hill  last  year.  Then,  too,  the  Legislature 
was  in  session,  but  it  is  lamentable  to  re¬ 
late  that  the  members  did  not  flock  to  the 
meetings  in  any  great  numbers. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson.  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  as  president  of  the  Agricul-1 
tural  Society,  presided  throughout  in  a 
masterful  way  which  proved  his  ability  to 
manage  a  deliberative  body  of  independent 
free-born  American  citizens.  The  success 
of  the  meeting  was  primarily  due  to  Mr. 
Pearson.  When,  at  noon  of  the  first  day 
of  the  gathering,  it  was  whispered  through 
the  Assembly  parlor  in  the  Capitol,  where 
the  sessions  were  held,  that  Commissioner 
Pearson  had  been  but  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore  replaced  in  the  commissionership  by 
Governor  Dix's  sending  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Calvin  .T.  Iluson.  of  Penn  Yan, 
many  expressions  of  sincere  regret  were 
heard  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  friends  that  his 
long  term  of  service  in  the  department  was 
to  end. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  Kith  inst..  the 
Assembly  parlor  was  comfortably  filled 
with  members  of  the  societies,  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  admirable  short  report  of  the 


committee  on  publicity,  read  by  Chairman 

F.  W.  Sessions,  of  Utica,  As  a  result  of 
this  paper,  the  Agricultural  Society,  there 
and  then,  decided  to  put  away  the  modesty 
that  has  so  long  cloaked  most  things  agri¬ 
cultural  in  this  State,  and  henceforth  to 
adopt  the  tactics  of  those  Western  States 
which,  when  shipping  a  box  of  apples  to 
Now  York,  immediately  causes  notices  of 
that  box  to  he  sent  far  and  wide  and  the 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  the  West  is 
the  only  apple-growing  section  of  the 
United  States.  So  hereafter,  when  the 
editorial  associations  of  New  York  State 
meet  there  also  will  be  Mr.  Sessions  as  a 
committee  from  the  Agricultural  Society  to 
tell  the  assembled  makers  of  news  of  the 
products,  possibilities  and  resources  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  to  see  that  the  same  is 
duly  set  forth. 

Former  Assemblyman  Fred  Boshart.  of 
Lowville.  repoi'ted  on  the  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  farmers  enacted  last  year.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  report  brought  the  Collin 
bill  of  1911  to  the  surface,  and  some  hard 
things  were  said  about  the  men  who  de¬ 
feated  this  measure  for  which  so  many 
farmers  were  petitioning  the  Legislature. 
Next  came  10  minute  papers  on  the  cost 
of  producing  cauliflower  and  asparagus,  on 
marketing  problems,  etc.,  and  these  brought 
up  to  the  lunch  hour.  At  two  o’clock  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dix  greeted  the  members  of  the 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeders’  clubs  in  a 
committee  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Capitol.  After  the  Governor  had  eon- 
eluded.  the  clubs  were  addressed  by  Prof. 
James  E.  Russell,  of  Columbia  University, 
on  advanced  registry  tests. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  before  tackling 
the  programme.  Gilbert  MeClnrg.  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  recent  land  show  held  in  New 
York,  told  of  the  land  show  that  is  to  be 
held  next  November  in  the  Seventy-first 
Armory,  New  York  City,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  likelv  to  accrue  from  if.  Prof. 

G.  F.  Warren',  of  the  State  College,  next 
talked  of  farm  costs  and  accounting.  He 
held  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  who 
seemed  to  be  particularly  alive  to  every 
phase  of  each  economic  subject  discussed. 
He  explained  how  lax  farm  accounting  was 
and.  as  a  result,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  anvthing  like  an  exact  record  of  the 
cost  of  farm  operations,  such  as  what  it 
cost  to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn,  etc.  Senator 
Ferris  was  drafted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
president  of  the  Utica  Citizens’  Trust  Co., 
who  was  to  have  spoken  on  banking  in  its 
relation  to  the  farmer.  The  Senator  is  vice- 
president  of  the  trust  company,  and  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  most  creditably.  Tie  told 
of  his  trust  company’s  seeking  for  patron¬ 
age  and  how  they  had  found  a  profitable 
lot  of  accounts  among  the  farmers  of  his 
section.  He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
New  York’s  increasing  the  average  values 
of  land  and  how.  if  equal  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  for  increasing  manufacturing  values, 
the  banks  would  he  tumbling  over  each 
other  to  obtain  the  business. 

Then  followed  two  young  men.  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Central  and  Lehigh  \  al¬ 
ley  roads,  both  endeavoring  satisfactorily 
to  explain  the  relations  between  railroad 
rates  and  the  cost  of  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Their  explanations  were  not  all 
that  might  have  been  desired,  evidently,  for 
a  number  of  pointed  questions  were  fired 
at  them  which  were  a  little  too  hard,  or 
else  the  statistics  were  askew  upon  which 
they  had  based  their  calculations. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  an  interruption 


occurred  and  a  speech  was  delivered  that  was 
not  down  on  the  programme.  Senator 
Travis,  who  had  been  seated  in  the  rear 
of  the  parlor,  arose  and  said  he  under¬ 
stood  that  earlier  in  the  day  comment  had 
been  made  on  his  opposition  to  the  Uollin 
bill  at  the  last  session.  He  proclaimed 
himself  a  Jobber,  not  a  commission  man. 
lie  noticed  that  on  the  programme  no 
dealer  in  farm  products  was  down  for  a 
speech ;  there  were  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  he  took  issue  with  the  rail¬ 
road  representatives  about  the  selling  of 
products  by  retail  grocers.  lie  said  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer  was  a  much  maligned  man  ;  that 
try  his  best  he  could  not  get  more  than 
22  quarts  of  potatoes  out  of  a  bushel,  for 
he  had  to  cull  out  all  the  little  and  im¬ 
perfect  ones ;  and  the  prices  he  received 
had  to  cover  the  entire  bushel,  the  hand¬ 
ling.  the  delivery,  the  rents,  the  lights  and 
tin-  rotten  ones.  Coming  back  to  the  Collin 
bill  the  Senator  said  that  not  a  man  in 
the  room  would  agree  with  him  :  not  one 
had  the  same  point  of  view.  Himself  a 
dealer  who  bought  where  he  liked,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  goods  on  commission,  the  question 
whether  the  farmer  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  of  no  interest  to  him.  for  Just 
as  long  as  time  existed  there  would  be  room 
for  distributors  of  products.  In  large  cen¬ 
tres  they  existed  and  always  would.  Tie 
told  the  same  story  he  related  last  year 
of  finding  a  length  of  stove  pipe  in  a  barrel 
of  apples  he  had  purchased,  thus  arguing 
dishonesty  of  the  farmers  occasionally.  He 
was  associated  with  the  commission  men  in 
New  York  and  they  were  a  splendid  body 
of  men.  Just  as  opposed  to  dishonest  deal¬ 
ers  as  the  farmers,  and  just  as  anxious  to 
weed  them  out.  The  association  was  seek¬ 
ing  all  ways  to  drive  them  out  of  business, 
and  the  Senator  hoped  that  the  farmers 
would  try  equally  as  hard  to  drive  out  the 
dishonest  members  of  their  profession.  TTe 
said :  “You  first  demanded  in  the  Collin 
bill  that  commission  men  be  bonded  at 
$10,000  and  that  the  State  should  collect  a 
license  tax  also.  Have  you  stopped  to  think 
that  this  would  be  bonding  a  man  ns  to 
his  solvency?  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
bonding  companies,  hut  it  would  drive  a 
third  of  the  commission  men  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — honest,  capable  men  of  small  means.” 
He  told  of  instances  of  products  from  the 
same  farm  selling  on  the  same  day.  but  a 
few  hours  apart,  for  markedly  different 
prices,  which  to  the  unthinking  would  in¬ 
dicate  thieving  and  collusion,  yet  where 
everything  had  been  strictly  honest.  Tt  was 
merely  the  breaking  of  the  market  which 
operated  to  make  the  difference.  lie  also 
declared  that  the  Collin  bill  demanded 
physical  impossibilities  in  the  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  names  and  addresses  of  purchasers, 
and  though  he  had  offered  to  prove  this  by 
taking  men  to  the  markets  no  one  had 
accepted  the  offer  for  a  demonstration,  ne 
had  tried  to  have  Master  Godfrey  arrange 
for  conferences  with  the  commission  men, 
hut  had  been  unable  to  bring  this  about. 
The  Senator  spoke  at  great  length,  but  by 
unanimous  consent  he  was  given  all  the 
time  he  desired.  He  told  the  farmers  theirs 
was  many  times  the  fault  for  the  losses 
they  suffered,  for  they  often  elected  to 
ship  goods  to  unknown  firms  merely  on  the 
say-so  of  some  smooth  talker  who  happened 
along.  Commission  men  are  human,  he 
said,  and  only  desired  to  be  treated  like 
human  beings.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  several  questions  were  asked  to 
which  he  replied  more  or  less  satisfactorily. 
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and  Corn  Drills  were  made  to 
plant  corn  and  plant  it  right. 
They  do  what  they  were  made 
to  do.  Hoosier  Corn  Planters 
are  just  Corn  Planters — not  for 
planting  anything  but  corn.  They 
are  specialists  in  the  Science  of 
of  Corn  Planting — 98  per  cent, 
perfect  on  ungraded  corn.  No 
other  planter  can  beat  it;  yet 
there  isn’t  a  frill  or  fad  in  its 
make-up.  Do  you  want  to  buy 
a  simple,  easy-to-understand,  98 
per  cent,  perfect,  strong,  depend¬ 
able  Corn  Planter,  or  do  you 
want  a  bunch  of  trouble-making 
fads?  Send  for  the  Hoosier  Corn 
Planter  Catalogue.  Read  it,  and 
then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Hoosier. 
Don’t  buy  a  bunch  of  trouble, 
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“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

«s  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  'MS! 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  ’Phone  3958  John 
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L'ARMS  fenced  with  steel 
have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 

grown  the  country  over — bring  dol- 
Jars  from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.  See  the  nearest  dealer  in 
American  Fence. 


American  fence 

is  made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint  (patented),  a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist¬ 
ing.  Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity — three  great  needs  in  farm 

fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  tbe  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
'  More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  “American  Fence 
Fcws'*  also  book  “Hour  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,'*  profusely  illustrated ,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  intercut  of  jamters  and 
showing  hoto  fence  may  be  employed  to 
enhance  the  earning  potter  of  a  farm. 
Furnished  free  upon  appiuatiun. 


F.  Kaarkes,  Vice  Pr^s.  Sc  Gen.  Sales 
Agt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  Sc  WIRE  CO. 
(  hi capo,  72  Adams  St.  5  Newr  York, 
Ulmr-ch  St.  ;  Denver;  l.  8.  Steel 
Products  Co. ,  San  Frnnciscoy  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How 
to  Start  in  Business 
for  Yourself. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every 
man’s  life  when  he  has  a  desire 
to  engage  in  business  for  himself, 
because  he  realizes  that  he  cannot 
make  more  than  a  mere  living  working 
for  others. 

Would  from  $15  to  $18 
A-day  Look  Good  to  You? 

That’s  what  you  can  earn  every  working  day 
digging  ditches  for  farmers  and  others  if  you  own 

a  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER. 

You  can  cut  ditches  in  the  summer,  spring  or 
fall,  and  be  your  own  boss  nine  to  ten  months 
of  the  year.  It  cuts  dry,  wet  or  frosty  ground 
and  can  be  kept  busy  in  sunshine  or  rain. 
Made  with  gasoline  or  steam  power. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  ditched.  .  Much  of  this  work  cannot 
and  will  not  be  done  by  hand.  Therefore,  it 
remains  for  you  to  meet  this  demand  with  a 

BUCKEYE  DITCHER. 

Be  first  in  your  community  to  start 
in  this  paying  business. 

Ask  US  to  tell  you  what  others  have  made 
with  this  ditcher  and  send  you  catalogue  No.  3. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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Woman  and  the  Home  .fced  and  clot£? a  family, 1,pon  a  «r- 

- - - _  tain  income.  I  hey  are  to  have  a  course 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  PRODIGAL  SON. 

Does  that  lamp  still  burn  in  my  Father’s 
house 

Which  he  kindled  the  night  I  went  away? 
I  turned  once  beneath  the  cedar  houghs, 
And  marked  it  gleam  with  a  golden  ray; 
Did  he  think  to  light  me  home  some  day? 

Hungry  here  with  the  crunching  swine, 
Hungry  harvest  have  I  to  reap; 

In  a  dream  I  count  my  Father’s  kine, 

I  hear  the  tinkling  bells  of  his  sheep, 

I  watch  his  lambs  that  browse  and  leap. 

There  is  plenty  of  bread  at  home. 

Ills  servants  have  bread  enough  and  to 
spare ; 

The  purple  wine-vat  froths  with  foam, 

Oil  and  spices  make  sweet  the  air, 

While  I  perish  hungry  and  bare. 

Rich  and  blessed  these  servants  rather 
Than  I  who  see  not  my  Father’s  face ! 

I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father : — 

“Fallen  from  sonship,  beggared  of  grace, 
Grant  me,  Father,  a  servant’s  place.’’ 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

•  * 

Heavy  corded  silks  that  look  like  un¬ 
cut  velvet  are  offered  for  Spring  tailored 
dresses;  they  have  a  changeable  surface 
that  gives  them  the  French  name  of 
givre  or  hoar-frost.  These  cost  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  a  yard.  The  changeable 
shot  taffeta  silks  seen  last  Summer  are 
to  be  in  high  favor  again  this  Spring; 
they  are  a  yard  wide,  and  cost  $1.50  and 
$2  a  yard.  They  will  be  especially  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  quaint  models  trimmed  with 
ruffles  and  puffings,  suggestive  of  cos¬ 
tumes  “before  the  war.” 


of  marketing  and  catering,  and  the 
management  of  the  baby,  who  will  come 
from  a  charitable  institution,  will  give 
them  instruction  in  mother  craft. 


Mutton  tallow  is  a  homely  old  rem¬ 
edy  for  chapped  hands,  but  a  very  good 
one.  Use  hard  kidney  fat,  cut  in  small 
bits,  and  put  in  a  bowl  set  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  so 
that  it  will  melt  without  scorching. 
When  entirely  melted  strain,  beat  in  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  and  put  away 
in  little  jars.  Rub  into  the  hands  at 
night;  results  are  improved  if  old  kid 
gloves  are  worn.  Our  own  favorite 
mixture  for  keeping  the  hands  smooth 
is  rosewater  and  glycerine,  half  and 
half,  rubbed  into  the  hands  after  each 
washing;  if  a  small  amount  of  citric  acid 
is  added  it  whitens  the  skin  more.  Gly¬ 
cerine  does  not  agree  with  some  skins, 
and  where  the  hands  are  so  badly  chap¬ 
ped  as  to  bleed  the  tallow  is  better. 
Lemon  juice  and  salt,  rubbed  on  after 
each  washing,  will  smooth  finger  tips 
roughened  by  housework,  and  remove 
stains. 


NEW-YORKER 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7266,  blouse 
closing  in  front,  sizes  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  3  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  y  yard  of  lace  7]/2 
inches  wide  for  the  frill.  7263,  fancy 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women, 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16 
year  size  will  be  required  2  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of  lace  6  inches 
wide  for  the  frill.  7284,  semi-princess 
gown,  34  to  42  inches  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  5 y2  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  1*4  yard  trimming. 


Dyeing  Feathers  for  Flowers. 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  color  or  dye 
feathers,  and  how  to  make  the  best  paste 
used  in  making  feather  flowers.  Will 
some  one  give  complete  and  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject?  a.  e.  a. 


The  Woman’s  Journal  announces 
that  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  Illinois 
State  Grange,  at  its  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring 
equal  suffrage.  The  organization  has 
8,0000  members.  Similar  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  State  Granges  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  also  by  the  National 
Grange.  In  Michigan,  the  State  con¬ 
vention  of  Farmers’  Clubs  at  its  recent 
meeting  not  only  passed  a  woman  suf¬ 
frage  resolution,  but  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  members  to  support  no  legis¬ 
lative  candidate  who  will  not  promise  to 
vote  and  work  for  equal  suffrage. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  recently  washed 
several  combs,  and  placed  them  on  the 
little  shelf  or  plate  in  front  of  the  range 
to  dry  quickly.  They  did  dry  quickly, 
for  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  flame,  and  instantly 
all  the  combs  were  blazing  up  like  a 
bonfire.  Being  on  a  metal  plate,  nothing 
else  caught  fire,  but  it  brought  to  mind 
very  forcibly  a  danger  often  ignored. 
The  combs  were  celluloid,  which  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  also  explosive. 
Exposure  to  a  high  degree  of  heat  or 
contact  with  flame  is  always  dangerous. 
We  make  use  of  celluloid  in  so  man}’' 
ways  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  any  danger  connected  with  it.  Our 
friend’s  experience,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  her  combs,  may  prove  helpful 
to  others  who  have  not  realized  such 
possibility  of  danger. 

* 

A  number  of  pupils  in  a  girls’  high 
school  in  New  York  have  added  to  their 
curriculum  the  adoption  of  a  baby.  Of 
course  the  girls  are  not  actually  adopt¬ 
ing  the  child,  either  severally  or  collec¬ 
tively,  but  they  are  to  be  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  care  and  welfare.  These 
girls  belong  to  a  special  class  known  as 
the  X  girls,  who  do  not  take  higher 
mathematics  or  foreign  languages,  but 
have  special  courses  in  sewing,  cooking 
and  three  other  branches  known  as  “self 
study,”  “city  study,”  and  “study  of  oc¬ 
cupations.”  Their  course  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  includes  planning  how  to  house, 


Homemade  Yeast. 

Over  20  years  ago  the  following  di¬ 
rections  for  yeast  proved  reliable,  and 
can  be  recommended  to  any  housewife 
who  has  the  desire  to  try  homemade 
yeast  until  she  decides  (she  will)  that 
the  dry  yeast  cakes  for  sale  in  packages 
are  not  only  convenient,  but  will  make 
as  good  bread  as  any  homemade  yeast 
will  make.  In  the  original  recipe  the 
potatoes  were  to  be  grated,  a  quick  but 
so  unpleasant  task  that  the  present 
writer  decided  to  boil  and  mash  them 
fine  instead.  •  While  boiling  four  large 
potatoes  boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  a 
quart  of  water.  In  a  stewpan  mix  to¬ 
gether  four  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  three  of  salt  and  two  of  flour, 
add  the  mashed  potatoes  and  the 
strained  hop  water,  let  boil  and  stir  un¬ 
til  it  thickens;  let  cool,  and  add  a  dis¬ 
solved  yeast  cake  and  keep  the  same  as 
bread,  where  it  will  not  be  either  too 
warm  or  too  cold,  until  it  has  risen  up 
and  rounded,  after  which  it  will  stay 
up,  or  if  beaten  down  will  rise  again  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  settle  down  and 
separate— the  potatoes,  etc.,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  with  the  clear  liquid  on  the  top. 
After  the  yeast  has  risen  it  can  remain 
in  the  dish  or  be  divided  between  two 
quart  fruit  cans  and  placed  down  cellar, 
but  the  can  tops  must  not  be  fastened, 
just  laid  on  lightly  until  the  yeast  set¬ 
tles  down  to  stay  and  the  separation 
takes  place.  Before  using  a  liquid  yeast 
stir  it  well  before  measuring,  one-half 
teacupful  being  equal  to  one  dry  yeast 
cake,  and  will  make  four  narrow  bars 
of  bread,  or  a  new  supply  of  yeast.  In 
using  the  dry  yeast  cakes  the  flavor  of 
hops  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  little 
hop  tea  and  adding  it  to  the  liquid  used 
in  breadmaking.  medora  corbett. 


Take  Your  Choice 

of  these 

32  Special  Books 


.  Let  us  show  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation 
exactly  how  you  can  save  money  on  everything 
you  buy  to  eat  or  wear  or  use  in  any  way. 

.  Here  are  a  number  of  the  special  books  we 
issue.  In  the  entire  list  there  may  be  but  one 
or  two  or  three  that  will  interest  you  at  this 
time.  _  But  by  all  means  get  that  book  or  books 
In  which  you  are  interested. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  family  to  at 
least  investigate  this  big  opportunity  for  saving. 

Check  Oyer  the  List  Now 

17  Baby  Carriages 

18  Men’s  Fur  Coats 

19  8ewing  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Engines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Building  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Ranges 

24  Underwear  Samples 
28  Automobile  Supplies 

26  Bicycles— Motorcycles 

27  Baby’s  Dress  and  Toilet 

28  Women’s  Tailored  8uits 

30  Women’s  Fashion  Book 

31  Raincoats— Mackintoshes 

33  Men’s  Clothing 

34  Women’s  Furs 

I  TVs  Each  of  these  books  is  nicely 

Jena  *  O  Uixy  .  illustrated.  The  illustra- 
tions  are  true  to  life.  The  descriptions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate,  and  behind  every  article  thero  is  an 
unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
I  refunded.  The  titles  of  these  various  books  tell  you 
the  nature  of  the  contents.  Pick  out  the  book  or 
books  that  interest  you.  write  their  number  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  to-day. 


1  Faints 

2  Pianos 

3  Organa 

4  Trnnks 
8  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Furniture 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriters 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 

13  Tank  Beaters 

14  Wire  Fencing 
18  Carpets,  Rugs 
16  Building  Plans 


(  Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 
MONTGOMERY* WARd"&*CO 7 


19th  and  Campbell  Streets 
KANSAS  CITY 


Chicago  Avenue  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos. 
absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name . . 


Post  Office. 


State  . 


Send  coupon  to  the  address  nearest  you 


The  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  2l/& 
yards.  7273,  three-piece  skirt,  sizes  22 
to  32  waist.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  3)4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yard  20  inches  for 
the  trimming  portion.  Width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  2*4  yards.  7261,  four-gored 
skirt  with  two-piece  lower  section,  22  to 
32  waist.  For  the  medium  size  the  skirt 
will  require  4 %  yards  36  inches  wide. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  2)4 
yards.  Price  of  patterns  10  cents  each. 

The  second  group  includes  7277, 
blouse  with  front  closing,  sizes  34  to  44 
bust,  hor  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  1)4  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide  with  %  yard  21  inches  wide  for 
collar  and  cuffs.  7250,  fancy  peasant 
(Mouse,  sizes  34  to  42  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  2  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yard  of  all-over 
lace  18  inches  wide  and  %  yard  of  lace 
banding  to  trim  as  illustrated.  7252, 
empire  negligee,  34  to  44  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  the  gown  will  require  Yy2 


i(  Maple  ff  Evaporators  ^ 

Our  “Maple  Evaporator”  is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  Ihr  market,  only  selected  materials  being 
nsed  In  its  construction.  Henry  cast-iron  frame,  rein- 
roreed  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanised  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

>Ve  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup. 

piles. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 
L!nes?ille 
P*. 


I  Send  for  catalog 
V  and  price  list. 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS) 


$8V500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Bend  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atfys 

Established  16  Years 

999  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Great  virtues  are  rare;  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  needed ;  and,  when  the  occasion 
comes,  we  are  prepared  for  it  by  every¬ 
thing  which  has  preceded,  excited  by  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  sustained 
either  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  action  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  by  self-compla¬ 
cency  in  our  ability  to  do  such  wonder¬ 
ful  things.  Small  occasions,  however, 
are  unforeseen;  they  recur  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  place  us  incessantly  in  con¬ 
flict  with  our  pride,  our  sloth,  our  self¬ 
esteem,  our  haughtiness  and  our  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  offense;  they  are  calculated 
thoroughly  to  subdue  our  wills,  and 
leave  us  no  retreat. — Fenelon. 


yards  of  material  27  or  36  inches  wide 
with  )4  yard  21  inches  wide  and  5  yards 
of  lace  for  the  frills.  7244,  boy’s  middy 
suit,  4  to  8  years.  For  the  4  year  size 
will  be  required  2)4  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  )4  yard  of  broadcloth  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  7274,  child’s  one-piece 
dress,  2  to  6  years.  For  the  4  year  size 
will  be  required  1)4  yard  36  or  44  inches 
wide  with  )4  yard  for  yoke  when  made 
of  contrasting  material.  Price  of  pat¬ 
terns  10  cents  each. 


Wise  People 

Will  keep  their  copies  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  January  6-13-20,  and  when  in  need  of  anything 
for  use  in  the  house  or  on  the  farm,  save  money  in 
buying  by  reading  the  splendid  offers  made  in  those 
issues  by  Pittsburgh’s  best  mail  order  house. 

Manufacturers*  Distributing  Co . 
325-327  Penn  dve.,Dept.H,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

fin  flip  povm  “Gleanings  in  Bee 
°n  L,ne  F  arn»  Culture”  will  help 
you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 

99  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

wui!  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 

The  FARMER’S  SON’S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  In* 
heritance?  Begin  now  to  prepare  for 
your  future  prosperity  and  Inde¬ 
pendence.  A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  In  Manitoba.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  or  Alberta,  where  you 
can  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW’S  THE  TIME 

— not  a  year  from  now,  when  land 
will  be  higher.  The  prolits  se¬ 
cured  from  the  a  b  u  n  <1  a  ii  t 
cropsof  Wheat.OntsandlJar 
ley,  as  well  aa  cattle  raising  arecausinga 
steady  advance  In  price.  Government  re¬ 
turns  show  that  the  nuinberof  settlers 
lu  Western  Canada  from  the  U.  S. 
during  the  last  year  was  upwards  of 
135,000  and  iinigration  Is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  ICO  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  ICO  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 

For  pamphlefT-astllestWest, ’’particulars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers’  rate  apply  Supt. 
Imruig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


19  i  2. 
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RANCH  LIFE  IN  COLORADO. 

: 

On  the  plains  of  eastern  Colorado  it 
was  a  white,  cold  Christmas;  crops  were 
poor  the  past  season,  owing  to  lack  of 
rain,  but  those  living  in  the  sand  dis¬ 
tricts  cut  considerable  hay,  which 
brought  good  prices,  although  in  many 
cases  they  had  to  draw  it  20  miles  or 
more.  There  were  also  streaks  where 
rain  came  in  time  to  save  the  corn.  But 
there  are  many  living  on  homesteads  far 
from  town  who  will  see  hard  times.  Be¬ 
fore  Christmas  one  very  cold  stormy 
day  a  man  passed  our  house  with  a  few 
bales  of  hay  in  his  wagon,  a  poor  team 
of  horses,  and  he  seemed  not  properly 
clothed  for  the  cold  weather.  No  doubt 
the  hay  was  to  get  some  little  gifts  for 
the  children  away  out  on  the  homestead, 
and  perhaps  a  sack  of  flour.  The  houses 
are  usually  of  two  rooms ;  a  few  have 
more,  and  occasionally  one  with  room 
in  plenty  and  modern  conveniences,  where 
ample  of  means  are  brought  with  them 
from  the  East.  The  farmer’s  wife  and 
children  are  deprived  of  many  comforts, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  brave  and  work 
every  way  to  keep  the  home  going  until 
a  crop  can  be  raised.  All  the  Summer 
and  Fall  up  to  the  time  when  snow 
comes  they  pick  “cow  chips”  to  burn, 
going  over  the  ranges,  making  little  piles 
of  them  and  then  with  horse  and  wagon 
or  even  hand  sleds  or  wheelbarrows  get¬ 
ting  them  to  the  house.  They  make  a 

quick  fire,  but  do  not  give  out  much 
beat.  This  dry  air  and  sunshine  dries 
the  manure  very  soon. 

The  cow  and  hen  is  much  in  evidence 
here  on  the  plains,  and  keeps  the  wolf 
from  the  door  many  times.  Twenty 
miles  from  town  and  railroad  you  will 
find  the  cream  separator  where  butter 
is  made  and  brought  into  town  every 
Saturday  if  weather  permits.  These 
homesteads  are  far  apart  where  they 
have  320  acres,  often  two  and  three 
miles  from  neighbors,  but  they  seem  to 
get  together  and  have  neighborhood 
gatherings  nearly  every  week.  They 
bundle  up  the  babies  and  all  go.  Danc¬ 
ing,  visiting  and  a  simple  lunch  of  coffee 
and  cakes  is  the  rule.  “I  don’t  care  so 
much  for  the  dancing  as  I  do  to  see 
some  one  and  visit,”  said  a  young 
mother.  Then  it  is  the  isolation  from 
friends  and  society  is  felt.  I  often  see 
a  woman  pass  our  house  driving  an  old 
plug  of  a  team,  sitting  on  a  board  in 
lumber  wagon,  a  whip  in  one  hand  to 
keep  the  horses  on  the  move,  and  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  a  cream  can  in  the  wagon. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  many  miles 
she  came  and  what  her  life  must  be. 
That  cream  meant  much  to  her  and  hers 
no  doubt.  A  nice  little  creamery  is  in 
town,  and  they  pay  cash  for  all  cream 
brought  in,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Schools  are  not 
frequent,  and  many  children  never  go  to 
school  at  an  early  age  unless  the  par¬ 
ents  move  into  town  for  the  Winter, 
which  many  do. 

In  many  cases  the  cows  run  on  the 
range  and  it  is  the  chore  of  the  boy,  if 
there  is  one,  to  find  them  and  get  them 
home  for  milking.  There  is  generally  a 
pony  or  small  horse  that  has  a  saddle 
on  its  back  most  of  the  day  and  perhaps 
far  into  the  night.  These  tough  wiry 
little  beasts  are  a  marvel  of  endurance, 
and  their  knowledge  of  how  and  what 
to  do  is  wonderful.  No  one  can  make 
me  believe  horses  do  not  think;  some 
more  than  others,  like  us  humans.  A 
great  quantity  of  mail  comes  into  our 
post  office.  There  are  no  rural  routes 
and  people  get  their  mail  20  or  more 
miles  out.  Packages  of  papers  and 
magazines  are  sent  to  the  high  school 
and  post  office  to  be  given  to  those  who 
wish  the  reading.  They  are  often  old 
but  good.  We  got  a  package  which 
contained  11  Saturday  Evening  Posts 
and  one  Collier’s  Weekly;  some  were 
1910  and  others  1911  issues.  People  in 
town  who  take  them  send  them  in  to 
be  given  away.  A  neighbor  whose  hus¬ 
band  works  in  the  railroad  shops  in 
Denver  sends  her  every  week  a  large 
package  of  all  sorts  of  magazines  and 
papers  which  are  left  in  the  cars  and 
picked  up  by  the  porters  and  brakemen. 
The  family  read  them  and  then  send 
them  out  for  others  to  read.  Can  you 
imagine  the  comfort  and  pleasure  such 
a  lot  of"  reading  gives  one  so  isolated 
away  out  on  the  plains  in  Winter  time? 
It  is  no  light  trashy  reading,  but  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  day,.  As  one 
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woman  said.  “I  am  glad  to  get  them  mentation,  such  as  could  bo  producod  only 
r  ,  ,  ..  ,  ,  i  by  veast.  will  soon  sot  in..  Such  jeast  is 

for  the  childrens  sake;  they  pore  over  k'no^n  as  «wiid  yeast,”  and  all  yeasts  have 
them  for  hours,  looking  at  the  pictures  been  cultivated  from  it.  The  oldest  method 

and  making  up  stories  about  them,  and  growing  yeast  is,  perhaps,  that  used  b\ 

,  T  f  ..  .  ,  j  the  Egyptians.  A  little  wild  yeast  was  ob- 

when  I  get  time  to  read  a  little  it  does  tained  and  set  in  dough,  a  portion  of  which 

me  good  to  get  my  mind  in  other  direc-  was  saved  from  the  baking;  there  it  went 
tions  and  something  to  think  about.”  on  developing- _as  long  as  materials  held 
&  out.  and  thus  the  bit  of  dough  or  leaven 

These  people  could  never  pay  the  prices  contained  so  much  yeast  that  a  little  of  it 
of  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  Review  of  Re-  would  leaven  the  whole  loaf.  It  was  such 
views,  Centurv,  etc.,  but  coming  as  they  leaven  as  this  which  the  Israelites  luul  not 
,  ,-r.  ,  ,  .  .  j  time  to  put  into  their  bread  when  they 

do  it  is  an  uplift  to  a  higher  life,  and  were  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  A 

the  good  will  never  be  known.  microscopical  examination  was  recently 

V  rnnv  vontio*  women  have  tatren  home—  made  of  some  bread  over  foul  thousand 
Alany  young  women  nave  taken  nome-  fom.  hundrod  ycars  o]d>  found  in  Egypt, 

steads  here  and  are  living  on  them.  In  with  other  remains  of  a  long-vanished  pco- 

the  Fall  I  often  saw  two  of  them  pass  pie.  It  was  made  of  barley,  and  the  dead 

on  horseback  onino-  to  town  for  mail  yeast  cells  were  plainly  visible.  A  similar 

on  norsenack  going  to  town  tor  man,  procpss  of  raiging  bread  with  “leaven”  is 

and  I  learned  they  lived  1-  miles  out.  stin  carried  on  in  some  regions  of  Europe. 

In  this  district  320  acres  can  be  home-  The  “wet  yeast”  or  "potato  yeast,”  so  com- 

steaded,  and  these  women  have  a  little  S k^w  ““S 

house  or  shack,  as  they  call  them,  US-  wild  yeast  wu  cultivated  in  a  decoction 

ually  two  rooms.  A  chicken  house  is  of  hops  or  potato  and  water,  and  some  of 

erne  nf  the  first  “must  beve«  ”  n  well  rmt  the  material  thus  obtained  was  mixed  with 
one  ot  the  first  must  naves,  a  well  put  the  dough.  The  «barms»  so  much  used  in 

down  and  some  fencing  done.  I  wo  Scotland  are  made  by  letting  yeast  grow 

women  (sisters)  school  teachers  came  in  malt  extract  and  flour.  Brewers’  and 

from  Kansas  a  few  weeks  nan  to  visit  distillers’  yeasts  are  taken  from  the  vats  in 

irom  ivansas  a  row  weeks  ago  to  visit  widch  malt  extract  has  been  fermenting. 

an  uncle  here,  and  were  so  pleased  with  Compressed  yeast  is  made  with  yeast  taken 

the  country  and  clim&te  that  they  each  from  distillers’  wort,  washed  in  cold  water. 

tnnk  Vfl  acre  homesteads  12  nr  more  and  further  leaned  by  being  passed 
took  AU  aue  nomesteaas  iz  01  more  through  silk  or  wire  sieves  or  bv  precipi- 

miles  from  town.  It  is  in  the  sand  dis-  tation.  It  is  then  pressed,  cut  into  cakes, 

trict,  and  they  contemplate  fencing  it  an<t  done  up  ii  tinfoil.  When  fresh  it  bc- 

nnd  start, ’no-  in  cattle  Tt  is  a  wild  free  comes  firm,  nwMst,  and  of  a  light,  creamy 
ana  stalling  in  cattle.  It  is  a  wild  tree  color  throughout.  On  account  of  its  mois- 

life.  and  one  young  in  years  with  a  little  ture,  it  soon  decomposes  unless  it  is  kept 
capital  will  make  a  success  if  water  can  in  a  c°o1  place.  Dry  yeasts  are  prepared 
i  :0  by  mixing  fresh  yeast  with  flour,  meal,  or 

be  btained  of  a  good  quality,  which  is  s^;ai.cb)  pressing  the  mixture  into  little 

not  always  the  case.  It  is  often  so  hitter  cakes,  and  then  drying  them.  Without 
that  stock  will  not  drink  it  unless  forced  moisture  the  yeast  cells  must  remain  in¬ 
to  and  then  nerhans  it  nnw  their  activc’  ami  well-made  dry  yeast  should 
to.  and  tnen  pernaps  it  causes  tneit  ko0p  f01.  a  ]ong  time.  The  strength  of  any 

death.  It  is  what  they  call  here  gyp  and  yeast  depends  on  the  care  with  which  it  is 
alkali;  away  from  the  vallevs  it  is  not  made  and  preserved.  Ordinary  liquid 

r  . i  .1,  yeasts  are  likely  to  be  full  of  the  bacteria 

found  so  much.  Mam  have  to  draw  which  set  up  lactic  or  other  fermentations 
water  for  household  use  for  miles  after  in  the  bread  and  give  it  *  disagreeable 
they  have  put  down  several  wells  and  taste  and  odor.  They  are  very  susceptible 

cotild  not  get  good  water.  The  snow  -ways  be  relied  on.  Compressed  and  dry 
that  covers  Colorado  like  a  white  yeasts,  if  carefully  made,  are  more  uniform 

in  strength  and  composition  than  such 
liquid  yeast. 


blanket  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  house¬ 
wife,  as  it  can  be  melted.  We  have  no  _ 

frost  on  our  windows,  although  it  has  Cercaline  Pudding.-Pour  one  quart  of 
been  24  degrees  below  zero;  the  air  is  scalded  milk  on  two  cupfuls  0f  cerealine; 
so  dry  that  one  does  not  feel  the  cold  add  one_]iaif  CUpful  of  molasses,  one 

1 a  ”!m  0  ( an1P  c  jITiate  u’'f..In  ^cau"  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  and  a  half 
tiful  Colorado  s  sunshine  and  life-giving  tablespoon  fills  of  butter.  Pour  into  but 

oir  iidc  rDrnrDTrr.-  r'  TnTT'\Tcn'\T  .  ...  ,,,  . 


air. 


MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


An  Oregon  Reader  on  Old-Fashioned 
Yeast. 

You  cannot  make  the  genuine  article 
unless  you  have  a  neighbor  from  whom 
you  can  get  a  “starter,”  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  very  good  substitute.  Boil  and 
mash  thoroughly  three  medium-sized  po¬ 
tatoes;  add  to  this  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  salt  and  two  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoon  fids  of  strong  hop  tea.  a  quart 
of  warm  water  and  a  yeast  cake  pre¬ 
viously  soaked.  Keep  in  a  glass  jar  with 
top  laid  on  loosely  in  a  place  not  too 
warm  or  too  cold.  In  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  you  wish  to  make  bread,  for  each 
quart  of  sponge  needed  cook  and  mash 
three  medium-sized  potatoes,  add  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoon  salt  and  two  of  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  warm  water,  also  the 
quart  of  “starter;”  set  in  a  warm  place 
over  night.  Notice  that  no  flour  is 
added.  In  the  morning  air  bubbles 
should  rise  to  the  top  when  disturbed. 
Stir  up  well,  take  out  about  one  quart 
to  keep  for  “starter”  next  time.  Pour 
the  rest  into  pan  of  flour,  stir  and  knead 
into  loaf.  Let  stand  till  it  rises  to  twice 
its  own  bulk,  then  form  into  loaves  with 
very  little  kneading,  let  rise  and  bake. 
If  kept  warm  all  through  the  process 
you  will  have  a  sweet,  nutty-flavored, 
light  bread. 

The  advantage  of  the  genuine  “old- 
fashioned  starter”  over  this  one  is  that 
it,  with  proper  care  will  keep  indefinitely, 
while  this  one  will  run  out  in  a  few 
weeks  and  you  will  have  to  “start”  over 
again.  A  little  hop  tea  added  every 
third  or  fourth  baking  will  help  keep  it 
longer.  The  oftener  you  bake  the  more 
active  it  will  be.  By  the  way,  can  any 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  tell  how  the 
first  “starter”  was  “started”?  Out  here 
in  Oregon  they  say  a  woman  brought  it 
from  Holland.  But  where  did  she  get 
it?  Well,  although  its  origin  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  making 
excellent  bread  with  little  work  and 
worry,  for  it  will  stand  considerable 
abuse  and  yet  come  out  all  right.  Hope 
you  can  find  a  neighbor  who  can  give 
you  a  real  “starter,”  but  if  not  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  with  the  substitutes. 
If  you  were  my  neighbor  I  would  gladly 
give  you  a  “starter”  from  mine ;  I  have 
used  it  nearly  two  years  and  had  good 
success  with  it.  mrs.  geo.  s.  sheppard. 

R.  N.-Y. — Regarding  the  origin  of 
yeast  or  starter,  the  following  quotation 
is  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  389,  “Bread 
and  Bread  Making”: 

Yeast  is  literally  as  old  as  the  hills.  It 
must  be  present  in  the  atmosphere,  for  if  a 
dish  of  malt  extract,  originally  free  from 
yeast,  be  exposed  to  the  air,  alcoholic  fer- 


tered  pudding  dish  and  bake  one  hour  in 
a  slow  oven.  Serve  with  cream. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SURPRISED  DOCTOR 

Illustrating  the  Effect  of  Food. 

The  remarkable  adaptability  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food  to  stomachs  so  disordered 
that  they  will  reject  everything  else,  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  woman  in 
Racine,  Wis. 

“Two  years  ago,”  she  says,  “I  was 
attacked  by  a  stomach  trouble  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  for  a  long  time  I  could  not 
take  much  of  any  sort  of  food.  Even 
the  various  kinds  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  produced  most  acute  pain. 

“We  then  got  some  Grape-Nuts  food, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  and 
delight  when  I  found  that  I  could  eat  it 
with  a  relish  and  without  the  slightest 
distress. 

“When  the  doctor  heard  of  it  he  told 
me  to  take  several  small  portions  each 
day,  because  he  feared  I  would  grow 
tired  of  it  as  I  had  of  all  other  food. 

“But  to  his  surprise  (and  that  of 
everybody  else),  I  did  not  tire  of  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  became  better  day  by  day, 
till,  after  some  weeks,  my  stomach,  en- 
entirely  recovered,  and  I  was  able  to 
eat  anything  my  appetite  craved. 

“My  nerves,  which  had  become  so 
weakened  that  I  feared  I  would  become 
insane,  were  also  restored  by  the  Grape- 
Nuts  food  in  connection  with  Postum 
which  has  become  our  table  beverage. 
I  appreciate  most  gratefully  and  thank¬ 
fully  the  good  that  your  food  prepara¬ 
tions  have  done  me,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  any  letters  inquiring  as  to 
my  experience.”  Name  given  by  Pos¬ 
tum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book.  “The  Road  do 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.'’ 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ne,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


MEDICINE 

Versus 

NATURE 


Why  turn  yourself  into  a 
medicine-chest,  filling 
it  with  every  new  concoc¬ 
tion  that  comes  along? 

Nature  does  the  cur¬ 
ing,  not  medicine . 

Ask  your  Doctor  if 

SUNSHINE 

- A  IN  D - - 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  not  The  treatment  for 
Coughs  and  Colds,  Grippe, 
and  many  other  ills. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 


11-62 


Paper  three  rooms 
at  price  of  one 

With  the  money  you  usually  spend 
to  papor  one  room  you  can  beautify 
three  rooms — buy  the  paper  from 
us  at  mill  prices  and  hang  it  your¬ 
self.  Our  book  of  instructions 
shows  how  you  can  easily  do  this. 
Send  for  it  and  samples  of  many 
now  a  ad  beautiful  Spring 
designs.  Flue.  Write  today. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f^r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fres  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersali,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  M.Y. 

RANGER’’  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  and 
pedals ;  New  Departure  Coaster-Drakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed j yrs . 

FACTORY  PRICES  axles' Xn 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL”?,"": 

provn  I,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
? vit hout  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
'price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
” special  prices  an<l  a  marvelous  new  ojfer . 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  n<nv. 
TIDCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  111 Ei O  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi¬ 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  «o,  CHICAGO 


THE 

a 


BEST  LIGHT 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
Sic.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 

401 E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O. 


Hr°ow  GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University  Montreal,  on  leading  oil 
burning  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  I.amp  is  die  most 
economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
Kayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  Is  odorless,  sale,  clean, 
noiseless.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin 
Lamp  fully  guaranteed  and  protected  by  patents  in  marly 
every  country  on  earth.  Our  burners  lit  your  old  lamps. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin,  wo  will  give  ■■  Bfe  ■■  ■■ 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

In  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-  NfirUTC  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
nlogue  M,  HtlCUlO  guarantee;  not  one  returned. 
Brunersold  $X00  In  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi¬ 
tion.  Sample  lamp  furnished. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  11S  Alaildin  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Better  Stove  at  a  Lower  Price 

400  styles — 30  days’  free  trial  You  can’t  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac- 


tory  price.  200,000  in  use  today .  It’s  the 
quality  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factory  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranges,  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stove 
shipped  same  day  order  Is  received.  Our  fac- 
value  you  ever  saw,  send  tory  prices  will  oven  your  eyes  on  the  real  cost 
it  back  we  pay  freight  of  <*■  stove.  Bend  for  this  f  ree  Factory  Price 
both  ways — yon  won’t  Book  No.  114  today. 

risk  a  penny.  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

— -  _  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


360  days’  approval 
Unvc  choose  your  style 
Maya  —pay  factory  price 

FREE  —no  more.  If  it’s 

not  the  biggest  stove 


Save  $5  to  $40 

Cash  or  Credit 


A Kalaiwazoo 


Direct  to  You"  too 
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January  27, 


the  rural  new-yorker 


jf  J  VP  QfYYpL  Qtirl  Flairs  3  sPotted  bull,  because  $50  will  buy 
1ut.y  kJlvrVylY  <11111  L/dll  j  more  good  breeding  in  a  spotted  hide 

than  it  will  in  a  “solid-colored”  one,  and 
$100  will  buy  a  spotted  bull  of  about 
the  best  of  breeding. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


SHOWING  A  SPOTTED  JERSEY. 

I  have  a  Jersey  bull  calf  from  an  extra 
good  cow  that  is  purebred,  but  for  some 
cause  it  has  a  star  or  spot  on  back  about 
six  inches  from  tail  and  about  six  inches 
°£  his  feet  are  white.  Would  it  be  marked 
oft  at  the  show  ring?  The  dam  is  one  of 
the  best  cows  anywhere  near  here.  I  am 
thinking  of  showing  my  Jerseys,  and  do 
not  want  any  that  are  not  right,  s  c.  t 

New  York. 

Whether  the  white  on  this  calf  will 
hurt  his  chances  in  the  show  ring  will 
depend  entirely  on  who  is  the  judge. 
If  he  is  a  good  capable  man  who  knows 
Jerseys,  it  will  not  make  any  difference 
at  all;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
some  short-course  graduate  who  has 
gleaned  his  knowledge  from  a  few  books 
that  lie  has  only  half  studied,  and  a 
quarter  remembered,  then,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  he  will  throw  out  the  “broken- 
colored”  calf  as  a  grade.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  notion  among  the  uninitiated 
that  a  Jersey,  to  be  of  pure  blood, 
must  be  of  “solid  color”  or  “whole 
color”  as  our  British  cousins  say,  and 
must  have  a  black  tongue  and  switch. 
Where  this  notion  came  from,  nobody 
seems  to  know ;  but  here  is  a  pretty 
good  guess :  Every  breeder  has  some 
animals  turn  up  in  his.  herd  with  noth¬ 
ing  in  particular  to  recommend  them. 
When  he  offers  them  for  sale,  he  just 
simply  has  to  say  something  about  them. 
So,  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  say,  he 
says  “Here  is  a  perfectly  marked  Jersey 
— solid  color,  and  full  black  points.”  If 
the  prospective  buyer  is  a  greenhorn,  the 
chances  are  thaj  he  will  bite,  and  he 
becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  scrub  that  he  exploits  to  his  friends 
as  a  “genuine  Jersey”  without  a  wrong- 
colored  hair  on  her;  although  about 
everything  else  about  her  may  be  wrong. 

Referring  to  Volume  I  of  the  Jersey 
Herd  Register  I  find  that  about  half 
of  the  early  importations  were  of  broken 
color.  “Daisy”  No.  67  is  described 
“Fawn  with  some  white;  white  heart 
in  forehead ;  buff  nosey  From  num¬ 
bers  110  to  150  I  find  onlv  three  ani¬ 
mals  described  as  “solid  color.”  The 
first  Jersey  cow  to  make  a  notable  year 
ly  record,  “Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,” 
was  spotted  all  over;  about  as  much 
white  as  “orange  ”  Then  came  “Land¬ 
seer’s  Fancy”  with  a  record  of  836 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  and  having 
star  in  forehead,  spot  on  withers,  flanks, 
belly  and  legs  white,  also  tongue  and 
switch.  Then  there  was  that  “‘perfect” 
Jersey  cow  Coomassie,  that  won  the 
championship  over  the  Island  of  Jersey 
for  three  years  in  succession,  and  then 
came  to  this  country  and  brought  $3,000 
at  auction.  Coomassie  had  a  white  star 
in  forehead,  white  belly,  legs,  flanks  and 
long  stripe  back  of  left  fore  leg. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  notable 
spotted  Jerseys  for  a  column;  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  color 
fad  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  give  the 
people  what  they  want  than  it  is  to  make 
them  think  they  want  something  else. 

So  as  a  breeder  of  purebred  Jerseys,  I 
would  hesitate  to  place  a  broken-colored 
bull  at  the  head  of  my  herd.  Not 
that  a  solid-colored  bull  will  always  get 
solid-colored  calves;  but  he  will  get  a 
greater  percentage  of  them.  The  prog¬ 
eny  ©f  an  animal  is  most  apt  to  be  like 
its  immediate  ancestors,  with  the  chances 
of  its  “taking  back”  after  a  more  remole 
ancestor  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  removed,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
percentage  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor 
that  the  animal  carries,  although  this 
law  is  modified  by  the  law  of  “pre¬ 
potency,”  which  will  sometimes  make 
an  animal  exert  a  decided  influence  for 
several  generations,  although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  that  strain  of  blood  is  much 
less  than  some  other. 

My  present  herd  bull  is  solid  color, 
and  from  solid-colored  ancestors  for 
three  generations.  Back  of  that  he  has 
two  strains  of  the  above  mentioned 
“Landseer’s  Fancy”  and  about  one  in 
six  of  his  calves  are  spotted,  and  they 
come  from  solid-colored  cows  as  well 
as  the  others.  I  recently  sold  one  of 
these  “reproductions”  of  the  old  cow  to 
the  New  York  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  and  here  will  be  one 
place  at  least  where  the  boys  will  be 
taught  that  purebred  Jersey  cows  some¬ 
times  wear  spots.  In  closing  I  am  going 
to  give  a  pointer  to  the  man  who*  has 
a  herd  of  grades,  and  wishes  to  breed 
up.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  never 
get  a  herd  of  purebreds  by  grading  up, 
so  you  need  not  count  on  fancy  mark¬ 
ings  to  help  to  sell  cattle.  All  you  have 
to  look  out  for  is  the  intrinsic  value, 
or  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  change 
farm  produce  into  a  more  valuable  com¬ 
modity.  This  being  so,  I  advise  you  to 


Blindness  in  Heifer. 

I  had  a  heifer  that  became  blind  and 
would  grate  her  teeth,  carry  her  head  low, 
resting  it  on  anything  she  came  in  contact 
with.  I  gave  for  a.  cathartic  two  pounds 
Epsom  salts,  two  drams  calomel,  one  ounce 
gentian.  I  also  gave  oil.  After  four  days 
physic  worked,  then  she  seemed  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Now  she  seems  all  right,  only  she 
cannot  see ;  her  eyes  look  bright  and  all 
right.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  and  what  I  can  do  for  her  eye¬ 
sight.  _  G.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

An  acute  attack  of  indigestion  sometimes 
has  the  effect  mentioned  here,  or  it  may 
follow  a  blow  or  shock.  The  treatment 
was  correct.  Now  give  her  a  dram  of 
iodide  of  potash  twice  a  day  in  drinking 
water  until  salivation  is  induced  and  skin 
tends  to  become  scurfy.  If  she  is  in  calf 
this  drug  cannot  safely  be  given.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  poll 
of  the  head  just  back  of  ears.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Scours. 

I  have  a  cow  which  is  bothered  with 
scours,  and  of  course  has  fallen  off  in  her 
milk.  I  am  feeding  silage,  barley  sprouts, 
mixed  hay,  corn  fodder  and  oat  straw.  Can 
you  give  me  any  light  on  the  subject,  or  a 
cure?  j.  m.  p. 

Ohio. 

Diarrhoea  is  simply  a  symptom  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  intestines,  or  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  different  diseases.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  may  indicate  the  last  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  and  is  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  Johne's  disease.  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  incurable.  Without  an  examina¬ 
tion  we  are  unable  to  say  what  is  causing 
the  trouble,  and  so  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  a  veterinarian  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation. .  Meanwhile  avoid  all  irritating 
foods,  physic  the  cow  and  afterward  seek 
to  check  the  scouring  by  mixing  in  the 
feed  two  or  three  times  a  day  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  powdered  wood  charcoal  and 
one  part  each  of  ground  ginger  root, 
catechu  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

_  a.  s.  A. 

3  Minutes  to  Sharpen 

“Took  just  3  minutes  to  put  .  . 
a  very  dull  axe  in  perfect  *■* 
order,”  writes  J.  A. 

Sludan,  Newark, 

Del.  Sharpens 
plows,  sickles,  and 
ail  tools  amazingly 
quick.  25  times 
faster  than  grind¬ 
stone.  Will  not  draw 
temper.  The  Luther 
Farm  Tool  Grinder  has 
shaft  drive,  enclosed 
bearings.  Low  price.  5 
yrs. guarantee.  30attach- 
ments  to  select  from. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
One  Year  Approval 
^  You  may  use  it  30 days 
free.  No  money  needed. 

Wxite  for  40-page  free 
book  and  special  offer. 

LutherGrinderMfg. Co.,  3280  S*roh  Bldg. . 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR  BIG 

RESULTS 
100,000  fanners  say 

POUNDER 

SELF-CLEARINC 
Flexible  HARROWS 

are  BEST.  Can  we  prove  it?  8UREI  Write  for  Catalog 
and  price.  G.  H.  Rounder,  17  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


AGENTS 


SOMETHING 
NEW 

THOMAS  ROPE  MAKER 

Makes  any  length  or  thickness  of  rope 
out  of  binder  twine,  wool  twine  or  any 
kind  of  waste  twine.  Twice  as  strong 
as  factory  made  rope.  Any  one  can 
do  it.  Saves  80  to  90  per  cent. 
Agents  coining  big  money.  Sella 
like  wild  fire.  No  argument  neces¬ 
sary.  Just  show  and  your  sale  is 
made.  Big  profits.  We  want  good 
agents  in  every  county.  Write  for 
terms  and  free  sample  to  workera. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 

2465  Barny  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Unlike  Any  Other 
Paper” 

A  paper  ol  universal  appeal — as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  city  man  and  his  family  as  to 
the  farmer  and  his. 

A  paper  that  is  practical  without  being 
dull — clean  without  being  preachy — out¬ 
spoken  without  being  yellow — humorous 
without  offense. 

A  paper  that  mirrors  farm  life  in  all  its 
delightful  reality  brings  the  smiling 
country  right  to  the  door  of  the  city  man 
and  teaches  one  farmer  what  the  others 
are  doing. 

Such  a  paper  is  FARM  JOURNAL — 
the  crispest,  meatiest,  cheerfullesi,  most 
helpful  and  best  loved  paper  printed. 

A  dollar  brings  it  lo  you  monthly  lor  live  years.  II, 
alter  receiving  the  first  lew  copies,  you  don’t  like  your 
bargain,  say  so,  and  we  11  rebate  lo  cover  the  unex¬ 
pired  subscription.  We  take  the  risk— cheerfully. 

FARM  JOURNAL 

130  N.  Clifton  Street,  Philadelphia 


Keep  Your 
Pure  Milk  Pure 

r  Thispailkeepsoutthedirt.haiiN 
-'and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk- 
'ing  time.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We  ‘ 
f  prove  it. 

[STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy-  . 

\inen.  Price  52.50.  Sent  direct  l 
\on  Ten  Days’  A  >rproval  if  not  | 
\found  at  your  dealer’s. 

.STERILAC  COMPANY' 

5  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  on  Horses 

If  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  time  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Hameless  Metal  Horse  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  Keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
,  put  on  and  take  off;  better  and  cheaper. 

Will  positively  prevent  and 
cure  sore  shoulders.  Greatest  im- 
provementin  horse  collarsin  lastlOO years.  Ask: 
jour  dealer  for  them.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  813  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


r  ROTtl'KTSON’S  O  If  A  T  N 
I  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
ul  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
t  Justus  TT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


Hi  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Warranted  The  Best.  30  Bays’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Digging  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake  for  Genascb 

The  guide  to  good  roofing 

Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade¬ 
mark  on  every  roll  of  roofing. 
That  s  the  way  to  be  sure  you  get 
real 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt  Roofing 

And  this  trademark  is  your  guide  to 
the  Kant-leak  Kleet — the  watertight 
seam-fastener  that  does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  guaran¬ 
teed  roofing  with  Kant-leak  Kleets 
packed  in  the  roll.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

barf-wt  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 


j  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
=  Asphalt- saturated  Wool  Felt 
|  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


Special  Conditioners”  to  suit  each  of  these  different 
^kinds  of  animals.  Every  farmer  knows  the  old  style 
Cure-Everything”  stock  conditioner  amid  not  be  right 
for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  for  their  digestive 
organs  are  entirely  different. 

Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonics 

r 

ore  of  four  different  kinds?- one  puts  horses  in  splendid  shape  and  makes  all  the  food  you 
give  them  count;  another  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer  for  cows;  another  helps  the  hens 
to  lay  more  eggs;  another  is  for  fattening  hogs. 

All  sold  under  guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer. 

.Write  today  for  Free  Stock  Book  and  Free  Poultry  Book.  The  two  are 
worth  £1.50.  We  send  them  free  if  you  send  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  this  paper  and  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


s 


Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 

505  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dealers:  Write.  Splendid  proposition.  Live  demand. 


,  a 


-Farm  Account  Book 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  THIS  YEAR 

address.  Busjne^  farming1,  puf^mo'ney  frf  The^anR."*  '^sboo^is^ranged'to’keep6^^  accoZ^in^tm^le 
anci  certainly  more  practical  than  tryingto  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 

Not** a'cheap ‘af "alrl^Ite  ^lity IT U®  ^SeMOn  fur  perso'lal  ««  P«« .  loMnkTr  S,l.‘ 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

■ind?n  pnn  HfinddfeSallB;iR°Pv-Bur5’  Cut8'  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keeps  them  sound 
wbli.  t»°  a  ‘  f  i  ^  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’s  cures 
nv.h  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teals  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
imitations.  The  work-horse  trade  mark  on  every  box .None  genuine 
without  it.  \  our  copy  of  Farm  Account  Book  is  ready.  Free.  No  obligation.  Send  todiy° 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.  Box  28G0 ,  Old  Town,  Maine 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for' $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  hare 
no  additional  station  charges. 


Those  Chautauqua  Cows — December. 

We  are  feeding  silage  this  month, 
about  40  pounds  per  cow  per  day,  esti¬ 
mated  value  $4  per  ton.  We  have  cut 
the  hay  to  about  10  pounds  per  cow  per 
day.  The  profits  are  slightly  larger  this 
month  than  last.  Here  are  the  figures : 
Branch. 

31  days’  milk,  504  pounds  at  2c.... $11. 88 
Daily  average  10  1-6  pounds. 

Babcock  test,  5.0  per  cent  butter  fat. 
Matilda. 

31  days’  milk,  577  pounds  at  2c.... $11. 54 
Daily  average,  18%  pounds. 

Babcock  test,  5.2  per  cent  butter  fat. 

Cost. 

ITay  . $4.65 

Silage .  4.56 

Grain  .  4.18 

Interest .  1.00 


$14.39  - 

$23.42 

14.39 

December’s  net  profit .  $9.03 

Cost  of  production  per  100,  $1.22. 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  clement. 


The  Wallace  cheese  factory  averaged 
$1.03%  per  100  for  milk  this  season.  Hay 
sells  for  $20  at  the  station.  Potatoes,  95 
cents  and  $1.  This  county  raises  more  po¬ 
tatoes  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Pota¬ 
toes  first  and  cows  second  here.  Butter, 
30  cents ;  eggs,  36  cents.  e.  b.  e. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 


Auction  sales  run  about  as  follows: 
Good  horses,  $150  to  $250  each  ;  common, 
$50  to  $100;  fresh  cows,  $50  to  $60,  while 
springers  bring  from  $25  to  $35  per  head  ; 
hogs,  heavy,  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  ;  pigs,  $5  to  $6  a  pair.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  any  price  according  to  quality.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel;  apples,  75  cents 
and  $1  per  bushel ;  fowls,  15  to  16  cents 
a  pound  dressed;  12  cents  live;  eggs,  36 
cents  per  dozen  ;  butter,  30  cents  a  pound  ; 
liay,  best,' $20  a  ton;  common,  $12  to  $15 
per  ton  ;  long  rye  straw.  $18  per  ton  ;  oats 
and  wheat  not  sold.  There  is  not  much 
manure  sold,  but  what  is  sold  brings  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  two-horse  load.  No  silage  sold 
here  at  all,  only  few  have  it.  Milk,  four 
cents  per  quart  at  station.  Grains  are 
selling  at  Ca.lifon  mills,  wheat.  95  cents  a 
bushel ;  oats.  50  cents  a  bushel ;  corn,  85 
cents  per  100  pounds;  rye,  90  cents  per 
bushel :  buckwheat  all  sold.  Farms  are 
« banging  hands  quite  often  at  higher  figures 
than  ever  before ;  one  man  bought  three 
years  ago  for  $3,000  and  sold  now  for 
$5,000.  while  another  bought  last  Spring 
for  $3600  and  sold  this  Winter  for  $4500, 
both  in  Pleasant  Valley  near  a  peach  king. 
Hunterdon,  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  a. 

There  are  but  a  very  few1  auction  sales 
here,  and  when  there  is  one  it  is  to  dispose 
of  animals  that  have  passed  their  best  days. 
Such  cows  are  worth  $10  to  $15,  but  a  fair 
fresh  milker  .is  worth  from  $50  to  $75.  A 
fair  cow  that  will  freshen  in  Spring  is 
worth  $35  to  $50.  Hay  f.  o.  b.  Dolgoville, 
$17  to  $18  per  ton.  There  is  lots  of  silage 
here,  hut  I  never  heard  of  any  being  sold  ; 
we  consider  it  wo rth  about  $5  per  ton. 
Farmers  never  sell  any  manure  here,  but 
they  buy  it  in  the  village  at  50  cents  per 
alod.  Potatoes  are  worth  $1.10  to  $1.15 
per  bushel ;  eggs,  40  cents ;  butter,  34 
cents ;  milk,  four  cents  per  quart  whole¬ 
sale.  ’  Eggs,  45  cents ;  butter,  38  cents : 
milk,  six  cents  a  quart,  retail.  Horses, 
fair,  worth  $200  to  $250.  Pork  from  $8.50 
to  $9  per  100  pounds;  veal,  from  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound;  lambs,  from  $5  to  $6  per 
head;  sheep,  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  .per  head. 
Dolgeville,  N.  h.  m.  b. 

Farm  implements,  harness,  etc.,  generally 
are  slow'  sale  at  auction  and  bring  low 
prices,  ranging  from  perhaps  one-third 
original  cost  if  in  good  condition,  to  al¬ 
most  nothing  if  old  and  worn.  Hogs  have 
sold  well  for  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
for  butchering  stock  and  $15  to  $30  per 
head  for  breeding  stock.  Not  many  good 
dairy  cattle  in  this  section  of  Illinois,  beef 
breeds  being  generally  kept.  Not  many 
cattle  fed  here,  farmers  generally  keeping 
only  enough  cows  to  supply  their  own  needs 
and  perhaps  a  little  surplus  butter  to  trade 
for  groceries.  Cows  have  been  selling  from 
$50  to  $80.  I  started  in  the  dairy  business 
three  years  ago  and  have  bought  most  of 
my  cows  and  have  only  two  for  which  _I 
paid  less  than  $50.  I  have  a.  herd  of  15, 
but  no  first-class  dairy  cows,  only  such  as 
I  could  buy,  but  I  have  a  Guernsey  sire 
and  am  gradually  working  into  that  breed 
of  dairy  cattle.  This  section  of  Illinois  is 
In  the  heart  of  the  grain  belt  and  little  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  dairying  or  stock  raising. 
Most  farmers  raise  corn  and  oats  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  clover,  and  some  are  beginning  to 
use  rock  phosphate.  Land  values  range  from 
$150  to  $200  per  acre,  and  at  that  price  is 
considered  too  valuable  to  keep  much  pas¬ 
ture  or  meadow.  Not  enough  hay  is  raised 
for  home  consumption,  corn  stover  and 
oat  straw  being  substituted.  Clover  hay 
sells  from  $15  to  $18;  Timothy,  about  $20 
to  $22,  and  Alfalfa  about  $24.  Only  a  few 
raising  Alfalfa  at  present.  There  is  only 
one  silo  that  T  know  of  in  the  country,  so 
no  silage  is  being  sold.  I  expect  to  build  a 
silo  next  Summer,  and  know  of  two  or 
three  more  to  be  built.  Poultry  has  brought 
fair  prices,  turkeys,  18  cents;  chickens.  14; 
am  not  posted  on  ducks  and  geese.  Eggs, 
25  to  30  cents  this  Winter.  Milk,  six  cents 
per  quart ;  cream,  20  cents  per  pint,  and 
butter,  25  cents.  1  am  running  a  milk 
route  in  our  town.  In  horses,  the  Perch- 
cron  type  is  mostly  kept,  and  good  indi¬ 
viduals  sell  from  $200  to  $280.  T  bought  a 
young  mare  three  years  old  in  September 
last  and  paid  $275  for  her.  I  have  a 
gelding  weighing  about  1600  that  I  have 
offered  for  sale  for  $250.  l.  d.  m. 


Silage  is  never  sold  here ;  none  except 
dairy  farms  have  silos.  Manure  brings  $1 
a  two-horse  load  (about  a  ton)  at  the 
stables  in  town;  is  valued  at  $2  on  farm 
in  settlement  with  share-croppers.  Fresh 
milch  cows  with  calf  at  $40  to  $75  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  Good  butcher  cows,  four 
cents  per  pound;  calves,  5%  cents  live; 
eggs,  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  milk  retailed  en¬ 
tirely  by  dairies  at  10  cents  ;  farm  butter, 
25  to  35  cents  according  to  whether  it  is 
hand  skimmed  or  separator  print.  Cow 
pea  hay  ,$25  per  ton ;  fodder,  $30.  and 
corn  is  selling  freely  at  $1  per  bushel  (80 
pounds  in  the  shuck)  ;  these  prices  at  our 
local  market  delivered.  Dressed  pork,  nine 
cents,  so  you  see  except  in  cotton  we  get 
a  good  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  c.  b.  w. 

Wheat,  95  etyits  a  bushel  :  buckwheat,  75 
eents ;  corn,  SO  cents  per  100  pounds;  oats, 
50  cents  a  bushel ;  rye.  85  cents  ;  hay,  $20 
a  ton  ;  butter,  32  cents  a  pound  :  eggs,  32 
cents  a  dozen  ;  milk,  four  cents  a  quart. 

Hampton.  N.  J.  s.  t.  s. 

Cows.  $40 :  horses,  $200 ;  shotes.  $7  to 
$7.50;  hay,  per  ton.  $13;  straw,  $5  to  $6. 
Silage  and  manure  not  sold  here.  Milk,  per 
hundred,  $1.90;  potatoes,  per  bushel,  $1.10 
to  $1.20 ;  oats,  50  cents ;  corn.  60  cents ; 
fresh  eggs,  per  dozen,  35  cents.  H.  H. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TnorBLE  With  Better.— Why  won't  the 
butter  come?  My  neighbor  owns  a  grade 
Jersey  cow  five  years  old  next  April.  Sbe 
Is  in  fair  flesh,  will  freshen  about  the  25th 
of  March,  has  good  warm  barn,  fed  mixed 
ground  feed  consisting  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  and  plenty  of  clover  hay ;  salt  when 
she  wants  it.  water  with  chill  taken  off. 
About  the  15th  of  December  they  failed  to 
get  butter ;  later  purchased  a  registered 
dairv  thermometer  to  make  sure  of  temper¬ 
ature.  MILLER. 

Indiana. 
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Lactinaouisse 

( SIV/SS  LACTINA) 

Manufactured  in  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
and  Lyons,  France. 

A  complete  diet  for  Calves,  Lambs,  Foals, 
young  Figs  and  otlier  young  animals. 

A  sound  food,  based  on  scientific  principles,  ensur¬ 
ing  right  qualities  of  body,  weight  and  reproductive 
properties. 

Above  Comparison.  Highest  Awards  for  Merit. 
Twenty-seven  Years  of  Success. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agentfor  United  States  and  Canada 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  V a. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


PHI  I  1C  Dll  DC— From  imported  stock.  Females 

uULLIL  I  U  IO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FPRRFT^i  Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rCDlUlild  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


JS  H  EE3? 


Snowcroft  Hampshire  Downs 

Never  overfitted ;  always  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
All  shipments  guaranteed  as  described.  Inquire 

DR.  S.  F.  SNOW.  713  University  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

Our  farrowing  record  for  1911,  just  tabulated, 
gives  the  following  averages: 

Highwood  Cohnnbias  farrowed  averaged  10  4  to  Utter. 

Highwood  Ezitts  “  “  10.3  “  “ 

Highwood  Mistresses  “  “  40.2  “  “ 

Highwood  Starlights  “  “  10.4  “  “ 

Highwood  Belles  “  “  8.8  “ 

Highwood  Jewells  “  “  11.0  *•  “ 

This  includes  all  litters— gilts  as  well  as  matured 
sows.  Twenty  Service  Boars  and  sixty  Bred  Sows 
for  sale.  Our  mature  animals  weigh  <100  to  850  lbs. 
H.  C.  &  H .  B.  H AKFENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Boars. 


”  OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  all  ages.  Seven  big  Herd 
JOHN  II.  DUNLAP,  lies  It,  WILLIAMSPORT,  OHIO 


nunni'c  the  y>eep  fellows 

UUHUUd  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


CHESHIRES  —The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BAUNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


0  1  O  DO  AD  we  have  ever 

■  liUi  DUrtn  rlUO  raised.  Six  weeks  old, 
$9.00.  Registered,  $10.00.  MAPLE  GLEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


80  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  80 


To  lie  Held  at  tlie 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1912 

Sale  to  commence  at  IO  A.M.  Bad 
weather  no  interference. 

One  more  reminder  that  a  great  progressive  sale 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  ll4 
miles  west  of  the  Court  House.  Two  car  loads  of 
extra  good  ones  have  just  arrived  from  Belgium. 
These  are  flue  young  mares,  2  and  3  years  old,  have 
all  been  bred  to  the  very  best  stallions  in  the  old 
country,  and  are  believed  to  he  in  foal.  This 
affords  the  breeder  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  the  pure  breed.  They  are  every  one  the 
right  sort— low  down,  broad  out,  with  good  hone 
and  feet. 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale,  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  interested  send  for  catalogue. 
Free  conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm. 


COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

...  '  F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 

Auctioneers:  ,  Elliott  &  Smith 

Phones — Citizens  1252  ;  Bell  651  W. 


AT  STUD 

“Genereux"-Perciieron  Stallion 

S.  II.  P.  73400 - P.  S.  A.  70193 

“BRILLIANT”  (7  55-1371)  blood. 
3,300  lbs.  Black.  Imported. 

Fee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with 

MOHEGAN  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 


rnn  C  A  I  n— Standard  Bred  and  Registered 
rUI\  OrtLL  Stallion,  LORD  DELAWARE 
50165:  eight  years  old:  kind  and  gentle;  can  trot  a 
mile  in  2.20:  weight  1,200  lbs.:  having  to  get  several 
pair  mules  and  have  no  room  for  him.  Stock, 
NUTWOOD  and  WILKES:  no  better  bred  horse 
in  the  State.  For  full  pedigree  write  to  CALEB 
BOGGS  &  SDN,  Chf.swolp,  Delaware. 


JACKS  and  PERCHERONS  ^ZZT": 

colts.  Some  nice  Porcheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

tucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  registered  saddle  horses  in  America. 
We  also  breed  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworthand  Hampshire  swine. 
Write  for  catalogue,  or  visit  the  COOK  FARMS. 

J.  V.  COOK  «&  CO.,  -  -  LEXINGTON,  Ky. 


SWITJE 

KALORAMA  FARM 


is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

...  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


DAIRY  CA.TTLE 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Dull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
breed  on  his  offspring 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 

A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION'  REGARDTNO  Til E  ORADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETEUBORO,  N.  H. 


Reservation  GuernseysiVT&w STimn 

calves  for  sale.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y 


Oakland  Farm  Holsteins 

Young  Bulls  for  $50.  $75  and  $100,  and  some  at 
higher  figures— all  of  Oakland  quality,  and  every¬ 
one  guaranteed  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Our  sires 
are  the  best  wo  could  select,  and  are  of  national 
reputation,  while  our  females  are  of  equal  merit. 
At  our  prices  a  registered  hull  is  cheaper  for  you 
than  any  other;  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along  with 
a  grade.  T.  A  MITCHELL,  Wkedspokt,  N.  Y. 
(40  minntos  from  Syracuse  on  R.  S.  &  E.  Trolley.) 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

I  Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world  I 
at  farmers’  prices.  Fine  individuals,  nicely  I 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value.  I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day.  I 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y 

ms  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
eires  are  used  ill  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se- 
sure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 


W  ...WE  HUME  A  FEW... 

lOUHG  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THAT  ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

MM  OODCREST  FARM 

RIFT OISI,  /V.  V. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE-gJ^SSffigj5, 

I  DE  KOL  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  horn 
I  Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $101)  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBAHK  BERKSHIRES.- ft. 

in  Connecticut.  Sews  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


RIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Dnroe  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PKNNA,  II LKK SHIRK  COMPANY, 
Kiwi  net  tsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Richly  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bull 

Dam’s  test,  573  lbs.  12  oz.  butter  in  one  year. 

Also  Other  Young  Things 

- ADDRESS - - 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Sheldoncroft  Berkshires 

We  offer  a  son  of  BKRRYTON  DUKE  JR., 
farrowed  March  7.  1910.  Sure  breeder  and 
first  class.  Price  $50.  Also  Boar  Pigs  from 
this  sire. 

CHAS.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  Silver  Lake,  Pa.  j 

FASHIQNAiLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  and  Summer  PIGS  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  1)».  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  More  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 

ami  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  ready  for 
service.  Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Every  one  a 
perfect  individual.  Price  of  Chester  Whites,  $52.00 
each.  Price  of  Large  Yorkshires,  $30.00  each.  Order 
at  once,  as  these  hoars  are  selling  very  rapidly. 
Heart's  Delight  Farm,  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Ufin  C  A I  C-REGISTERED  JERSEYS— COWS, 
rUll  oALl  HEIFERS  AND  YOUNG  BULLS; 
large  selection:  bine  ribbon  winners:  won  in  butter 
contests.  Come  and  see  them.  Full  particulars  of 

DAVID  WALLACE,  Supt.  Rumsonliiil  Farm,  Fairhaven,  N.  J. 


Breed  Up-Not  Down-JJrU”,;.o“'“ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  007  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM  Ktedmo.et“*S 

nomicallv  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


p  «  _  l  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  Bt’L.LS. 
I  Ol  P  QIQ  ready  for  service;  also  cal  ve8  from  A.  It.  O.  rows. 
Price  $50  up.  The  Gates  llnmestead  Farm,  Chltteiiangu,  N.  Y. 


Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  lay  on 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  fine  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
asa  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS",™'’1.”,!"™ 

weeks  old,  $9.00.  Registered,  $10.00.  MAPLE 
GLEN  POULTRY  FARM  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

j  prn|/CU|DrC  Both  sexes ;  Master- 
T-  Em  *»  EE  ■  *1  El  O  piece  and  Longfellow 
I  breedings.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


POP  ^  A  1  p— Three  Registered  Chester  White 
;  ’  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March, 

j  Price  $30  each.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


fl  I  P  >o  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
U<  !■  U.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


PrnHnrPiW  lor  New  York  City  market 
riUUubClu  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albf:rt  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

$10,000.00  was  recently  paid  for  a  nine  month  Hol¬ 
stein  hull.  The  purchaser  has  already  booked  20 
cows  to  this  young  sire  at  $200.00  a  service,  to  be  bred 
between  October  1,1911,  and  January  1,  1912. 

This  suggests  one  way  you  can  get  a  start  with  the 
most  profitable  Hairy  breed,  or  buy  a  fine  purebred 
sire  on  shares  witii  neighbors  and  get  a  purebred  cow 
or  two. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  IN 
MAINE. 

The  last  Maine  Legislature  placed  the 
custody  of  our  sealing  standards  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Commissioner  Buckley  took  up  the  work 
of  sealing  all  weights  and  measures  and 
starting  a  crusade  that  should  insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  uniform  and  correct  stan¬ 
dards  for  both.  He  at  once  found  that  the 
State  had  no  standards;  that  all  had 
been  condemned.  He  immediately  went 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  and  se¬ 
cured  permission  to  purchase  some  new 
standards.  Convinced  that  there  was 
necessity  for  active  investigation,  he  be¬ 
gan  a  campaign  of  education  and  se¬ 
cured  Mr.  J.  C.  Connors,  who  had  done 
such  efficient  work  in  New  York  City, 
under  Mayor  Gaynor,  for  one  of  his 
chief  speakers  at  the  dairy  conference 
recently  held  in  Portland.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nors  brought  along  a  collection  of  false 
weights  and  measures  collected  by  him 
in  his  home  work,  and  used  them  for 
illustrations  in  his  addresses.  They 
formed  a  great  object  lesson,  and  the 
deceptions  were  so  rank  that  everyone 
was  convinced  they  represented  extreme 
conditions,  and  that  nothing  like  it  could 

be  found  in  Maine.  Commissioner 
Buckley  was  asked  to  go  out  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  two-bushel  bag  of  potatoes, 
which  he  did,  being  careful  to  ask 
the  clerk  if  the  bag  held  two  full 
bushels.  He  was  assured  that  it 
did.  The  potatoes  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Connors,  and  when  he 
weighed  them  he  pronounced  them  13 
pounds  short  in  weight.  This  only 
lacked  two  pounds  of  one  peck,  or  one- 
eighth  of  what  the  bag  should  have  con¬ 
tained.  Clipping  the  peck  in  the  same 
ratio  the  two-bushel  bag  was  clipped,  the 
dealer  would  gain  one  bushel  in  every 
eight  handled.  This,  with  potatoes  at 
present  prices,  would  make  a  pretty  good 
commission  in  itself.  It  goes  without 
denying  that  the  last  possible  pound  was 
exacted  from  the  producer.  This  being 
the  case  one  of  the  items  of  expense 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  is 
accounted  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Commissioner  Buckley  will  follow  the 
work  so  effectively  begun  until  he  shall 
reach  every  avenue  in  Maine  where 
the  people  of  the  State  are  being  robbed 
of  their  money  through  the  manipulation 
of  weights  and  measures,  or  where  ex¬ 
tremely  careless  methods  prevail.  The 
cheating  in  weights  or  measures  is  a 
crime  against  both  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  It  robs  the  one  of  a  legitimate 
market  for  his  product,  and  the  other  of 
his  too  often  hard-earned  monev. 

Maine.  b.  walker  mc*  keen. 


chicks  without  bran  before  them,  but  with 
this  method  of  feeding  I  was  making  sure 
not  to  feed  too  much  of  the  heavier  feeds 
and  let  them  fill  out  their  lack  on  bran,  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  they  could  overeat 
on  account  of  its  bulk.  Then  what  was  the 
trouble?  Not  having  a  sufficient  amount 
of  grain  feed  I  forced  them  to  fill  out  on 
beef  scrap  which  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  bowel  trouble.  I  took  the  scrap  away 
and  gave  no  bran  to  test  my  theory  out. 
and  at  same  time  increased  the  other  ra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  week  the  trouble  was  all 
over,  proving  it  was  an  excess  of  beef 
scrap  and  not  a  lack  of  bran. 

I  put  another  lot  of  chicks  in  same 
brooder  and  had  fine  success  raising  them. 
In  seven  years  I  have  never  fumigated  a 
brooder,  and  often  do  not  clean  it  out 
even  when  changing  broods,  hence  I  doubt 
the  contagion  of  bowel  trouble.  However, 
I  do  not  recommend  such  methods,  but  I  use 
incubator  and  brooders  to  lessen  work,  and 
I  practically  let  them  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  So  summing  up  I  believe  75  per 
cent  of  all  failures  are  improper  feeding, 
and  what  poultrydom  needs  is  someone  to 
tell  what  proper  feeding  is.  About  proper 
incubation,  etc.,  I  had  a  hatch  six  days 
late  on  account  of  incorrect  thermometer 
and  raised  SO  per  cent  of  them  to  maturity, 
hence  I  believe  if  they  get  out  of  shell 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  die. 

\  irginia.  a.  s.  showalteu. 


Sick  Sow. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  brood  sow?  She  farrowed  September 
28,  was  apparently  all  right,  and  raised 
seven  pigs.  About  four  weeks  ago  she  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  her  appetite;  within  the  last 
five  days  her  flesh  has  turned  a  pinkish 
purple  and  is  apparently  sore  when  touched 
with  the  hand.  h.  m.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

When  the  skin  of  a  pig  turns  purple  the 
disease  usually  is  cholera,  and  it  promptly 
proves  fatal.  Erysipelas  sometimes  causes 
a  similar  discoloration,  but  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prove  fatal.  Better  wean  the  pigs 
and  turn  the  sow  out  for  exercise,  feeding 
her  on  light,  digestible  and  laxative  food. 
Give  her  lime  water  freely  in  her  food. 
Keep  her  bed  clean  and  dry.  a.  s.  a. 


AUTOS 


OVERFEEDING  THE  TROUBLE. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article 
on  page  1204  “How  They  Saved  the  Chicks” 
by  O.  W.  Mapes.  I  have  been  following 
him  up  on  his  theory  of  white  diarrhoea 
in  former  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  have 
nlwavs  disagreed  with  him  with  reference 
to  contagion  by  occupying  same  brooder,  yet 
I  have  hesitated  and  yet  hesitate  to  put 
up  my  judgment  and  experience  against 
his,  as'  he  raises  thousands  to  my  hundreds, 
I  suppose,  yet  in  my  seven  years’  experience 
with  incubator  and  brooders  I  have  learned 
some  things,  and  one  thing  I  have  learned 
is  that  if  a  chick  has  vitality  enough  to  get 
out  of  the  shell  he  has  enough  to  live  if 
conditions  are  right.  My  experience  is  that 
with  proper  feeding  and  temperature  they 
will  live.]  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  know 
just  how  to  feed,  but  I  do  know  to  my 
sorrow  how  not  to  feed  some  things.  I 
have  put  100  chicks  in  brooder  and  raised 
05  per  cent  to  maturity  and  again  I  have 
not  raised  40  per  cent  at  other  times,  in 
same  brooder  and  what  I  thought  the  same 
method  of  feeding,  but  a  careful  study  will 
reveal  a  difference.  When  I  find  any  sickly- 
looking  chicks  my  first  thought  is  overfeed¬ 
ing,  and  I  believe  75  per  cent  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  with  brooder  chicks  are  overfeeding. 
Last  Spring  I  had  a  hatch  of  170  chicks. 

I  put  them  in  brooders  identically  alike,  in 
both  of  which  I  had  raised  chicks  for  five 
years,  sometimes  with  marked  success  and 
again  almost  a  complete  failure.  I  aimed 
to  give  them  similar  treatment  iu  every 
respect;  fed  a  mash  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  shorts,  and  as  much  cornmeal  as 
both  the  others  together,  fed  cracked  corn  in 
litter.  I  fed  every  three  hours,  alternating 
mash  and  cracked  corn,  about  what  they  would 
eat  in  five  minutes.  I  had  self-feeders  in  which 
I  kept  bran,  grit,  beef  scrap,  and  charcoal. 

‘  In  about  three  weeks  one  lot  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  weak,  wings  down,  and  head  drawn  in. 
The  other  lot  was  iu  fine  condition.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  look  for  cause,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  cut  down  the  mash  and  corn,  think¬ 
ing  they  would  not  starve  with  bran  before 
them.  They  began  to  die  and  I  kept  cutting 
down  on  feed.  I  was  still  sure  the  cause 
lay  in  feeding  and  refuted  any  other  idea 
that  my  wife  or  anyone  else  suggested. 
After  half  of  them  had  died  I  looked  into 
the  feeder  and  to  my  surprise  there  was  no 
bran  in  it.  Then  I  remembered  having 
changed  feeders  between  this  house  and 
another  when  moving  to  new  ground,  and 
this  lot  had  had  no  bran.  Now  was  this 
the  cause?  No!  For  I  have  often  raised 


LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-GRADE 

Used  car9  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu- 
facturersameasnewcars.  Bestfor  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

10  Days’  Free  Trial 
Wc  Pay  the  Freight 

That  is  exactly  what  we  mean.  Just  say 
you  want  to  try  one  of  the  44-year  fa¬ 
mous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  we 
will  ship  it  quick — freight  paid.  Use  the 
Quaker  City  for  grinding  Soft,  Wet  or  Dry 
Corn,  Corn  and  Cob,  Shuck  and  Kaffir  Corn, 
Feed  and  Table  Meal  all  kinds  of  small  grain 
separately  or  mixed.  Can  be^idjusted  to  grind 
fine,  medium  or  coarse. 

There  is  not  a  grinder 
that  ever  equalled  any 
of  the  famous 

Quaker 
City 

Feed  Mills 

The  most  complete  line  ever  offered; 

23  styles  to  choose  from.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use— none  better.  Convince 
yourself  at  our  risk  that  Quaker  City 
Mills  grind  faster,  do  the  most  work 
I  with  the  least  power  und  can  be  depended 
on  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  If 
after  trial  the  mill  is  hot  entirely  satisfacto¬ 
ry, return  it  at  our  expense.  If  this  looks  like 
ft  good  proposition,  send  for  our  free  catalog 
Which  also  shows  Engines, Cutters.Shellers.etc. 

THE  A.  W.  STKAITB  COMPANY 
Dept.  E,  8740  Ef inert  St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Wept.  T,  8700  So.  Aslil  SndAve., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  PROFITS 

Do  you  realize  to  what  extent  the  implements  on 
the  farm  control  the  profits?  When  you  consider 
that  each  one  is  capable  of  either  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  returns  from  the  crops  upon  which 
it  works,  it  is  apparent  that  too  thorough  a  study 
of  its  uses  and  construction  is  almost  impossible. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  right — of  justice — that 
farmers  should  buy  their  implements  as  cheaply 
as  is  consistent  with 
quality,  they  can  always  | 
afford  to  buy  the  best. 

There  are  five  points  to 
consider  in  every  ma¬ 
chine:  (l)  Its  purchase 
price  must  be  fair.  (2) 

It  must  do  the  work  for 
which  it  is  bought.  (3)  It 
must  be  economical  to 
operate.  (4)  Its  repairs 
must  be  reasonable.  (5) 

It  must  serve  a  long  life. 


Upon  these  five  points 
every  implement  should 
be  judged  and  selected. 

The  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  factors  may  all  be  included  in  the  one 
term,  efficiency.  Upon  the  efficiency  of  the  tools 
depends  the  yield  and  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Farmer,  we  have  made  farm  machines  for 
sixty  years  upon  the  standard  of  those  five  points 
by  which  you  should  select  your  implements.  It 
is  your  standard,  and  our  standard;  just  “Johns¬ 
ton  Quality.”  If  we  are  not  supplying  all  of  your 
tools,  we  should.  It  means  satisfaction — profit. 

Our  free  catalog  will  show  you  why.  It  is  full  of 
information  on  farm  mechanics,  and  will  be  sent 
you  on  request.  Write  a  post  card  for  it  today. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co. .  Box  100-R,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Increased 

Fertility 


means  many  g-ood  things.  One  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  can  do  without  a  hired  man 

if  he  makes  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  now 
comes  from  two,  or  he  can  afford  to  employ  the 
best  labor  there  is  and  all  he  needs,  if  he  doub¬ 
les  the  crops  on  all  his  acres. 

Why  take  half  a  crop  when  a  whole  one  is  possi¬ 
ble?  It  is  largely  a  matter  cf  fertility;  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer  used  the  easier 
it  is  to  pay  for  it;  the  extra  crop  takes  care  of  that, 
but  the  right  fertilizer  should  be  used. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 
Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 


hand  book  on  fertility, 
without  cost. 


No  advertising  in  it;  sent 


Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varn/shes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

For  painting  and  varnishing  at  one  operation 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  —  buggies,  carriages, 
automobiles,  sleighs,  carts,  etc.,  use  Sherwin- 
Williams  Buggy  Paint.  A  durable,  gloss  fin¬ 
ish — may  be  washed  and  cleaned  without 
injury.  Eight  colors  and  black  and  clear. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 
Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin  -Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Grind  Your  Corn-Husks  and  All 

Alfalfa.CloverHay,  Wheat  Screenings,  sheaf 
oats,  rye,  Kaffir  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
shell  corn,  cotton  seed,  wet,  diw  or  oily  are  all 
ground  to  mekl  on  the  ’‘Bull  Dog”  Grinder. 


^  ’  Highest  Grade  of  Corn  and  Buck- 
i  wheat  Table  Flour  in  One  Grinding 


And  you  can  prove  it.  10  Days’  FREE 
"  n?*  ^»iven.  State  size  of  engine  and 
write  for  catalog  and  samples  today. 

Letz  Manufacturing:  Company 
i^MEJRoad^Crow^ointJnd 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality,  but  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Successfully 
grinds  Indian  corn  in  the 
shuck  and  Kafir  corn  in  the 
brush.  Unequaled  for 
grinding  cob  corn,  with  or 

_  without  shuck;  will 

also  grind  every  kind 
of  small  grain  includ¬ 
ing  cotton  seed  when 
mixed  with  com. 

Unlike  Any  Other  Mill 
Ever  Built 

Has  all  modern  safety 
features  and  is  built  for 
heavy  service.  Pulley  is 
outside  of  frame  permitting  use  of  endless  belts. 
This  No.  103  is  a  general  purpose  mill  and  we  stand 
back  of  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  fully  describing  twenty-four  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


'THIS  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt  want  for  sawing  large 
1  .  timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most  practical 
gtraight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market.  We  also  make 
circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills.  Get  our  prices 
on  canvas  belting ;  they  will  surprise  you.  Send  for 
prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoiils."  T 
IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 

14  State  Street  NORWICH.  NEW  YORK. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em¬ 
body  all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  o Dera¬ 
tion,  long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 
AlsoWindmills.  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
188  Ideal  Ave„  Freeport,  Ill. 


SEE^SAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet — It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book¬ 
let.  Write  now. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Eat.  87  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia,  I1L 
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OEATH  TO  HEAVES 


AND  |NDIGESTIONTROUBLES 


WrWTniSI’C  Heave,  Cough,  Dli- 
['( £/  W  1  vl’  VJ  temper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefore 
Death  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  la  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  in  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  214  tim  es  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  is  a  standard  Veterinary  M edicine 
backed  byTwentyYears’Recordofgoodresults. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Star  Grinders 

f fatter  stock 
make<  better  feed 
(.more  protits 


Get  ground  feed  at  a  fraction  of  usual 
cost— grind  for  your  neighbors— earn 
price  of  machine.  Sweep  or  belt — 
fastest  grinders  made.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Send  for  free  book  on 
how  to  feed,  prices,  etc. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


.GENTSJBIG  PROFITS 


The  Only  Strop- 
par  Hint  Strop* 
the  Razor 
Diagonally. 

Gnarantood 
for  Life 


Brandt’s  patented  Automatic  Razor  |_0| 
Stropper.  Automatically  puts  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  Mtyle  or 
safety.  Big  seller.  Every  man  wants  one. 
Write  quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 
G.  fll.  Brandt  Cutlery  Go.*  Stt  W.  It’uny*  N.  F. 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

International  611a  CnM  113  Haln  St..  Ltaesrilla.  Kl» 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 


«R0SS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattlo  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  bo  taken  in  solcctlng 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  feature*  that  are  important 
and  found  on  tho  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  8IL0.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

Tbe  E.  W.  Boss  Co.(Est.  1850) 

Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Xhesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstook.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  83?“8end 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


fDIRIG0  SILOS* 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other  ■ 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  I>IS* 
COUNT  for  EARLY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 


STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  tq  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and , 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  BoxC  .  Unadilla,  N.  V. 


CORN  AND  PORK. 

A  thousand  bushels  of  corn  fed  to 
hogs  under  average  conditions  in  a  dry 
lot  will  produce  10  pounds  of  pork  per 
bushel.  Young  hogs  may  do  better  than 
this  if  not  fed  too  long.  Older,  thin 
hogs  may  also  do.  better,  but  considering 
all  conditions  10  pounds  to  a  bushel  is 
accepted  as  a  fair  average.  Experiments 
in  feeding  barley  meal  in  comparison 
with  corn  show  that  corn  has  about 
eight  per  cent  in  its  favor.  From  this 
can  be  deducted  the  conclusion  that 
where  corn  can  be  the  most  easily  pro¬ 
duced  corn  is  the  best  ration  for  fat¬ 
tening.  In  barley  growing  sections  bar¬ 
ley  should  have  the  preference,  as  it 
produces  the  finer  quality  of  pork,  as  has 
been  proven  by  the  Danes.  While  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  average  amount  of  grain  made 
by  feeding  corn  it  is  well  to  state  that 
200  pounds  is  the  most  profitable  weight 
to  stop  feeding  at,  as  the  third  100 
pounds  will  cost  nearly  as  much. as  the 
other  two  to  produce  it. 

Hogs,  when  running  on  clover  alone, 
will  require  one  acre  to  five  hogs.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  governed  by  the  amount  of 
clover  grown  on  the  land,  the  stand,  and 
quality  of  the  land.  If  the  hogs  are  fed 
corn  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  three 
per  cent  of  their  weight  while  on  pas¬ 
ture,  better  returns  can  be  had  from  both 
pasture  and  grain.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  kind  of  pasture  used.  Blue  grass 
ranks  high  for  this  purpose,  but  not 
equal  to  clover.  Rye  has  a  strong  place 
for  this  in  its  season,  but  Alfalfa  ranks 
first  of  all  pastures.  It  may  be  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  corn  in  New  York  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Ohio.  It  may  be 
higher,  because  labor  seems  harder  to 
get.  Figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Elser  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  show  that 
142  fields,  aggregating  1939  acres,  show 
a  cost  of  $10.98  cents  per  acre.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  probably  more  variable 
than  the  cost.  The  writer  has  not  at 
hand  the  average  yield  in  Ohio,  and 
consequently  cannot  give  the  cost  per 
bushel.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  28-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt. 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O., 
January  2-February  23. 

Farmers'  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  H., 
January  4-March  8. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen's  Conven¬ 
tion.  Urbana,  Ill.,  January  15-27. 

Conventions,  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  and 
Horticultural  Associations,  Duquesne  Gar¬ 
den,  Pittsburgh,  January  15-20. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show, 
January  16-19. 

School  for  Housekeepers, '  Urbana,  Ill., 
January  15-27. 

N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J..  January  17-19. 

Farmers’  Week,  Canton.  N.  Y.,  School  of 
Agriculture.  January  22-27. 

Alabama  Horticultural  Society,  Jasper, 
Ala.,  January  25-27. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  Marietta,  O.,  January 
23-26. 

Minnesota  Short  Course,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-Fobruary  17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Durham,  N.  II.,  January 
20- February  3. 

St.  Lawrence  Poultry  Show,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  January  30-February  2. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6-9. 

Ohio  Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  Columbus,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8-9. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Hart¬ 
ford,  February  7. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Ya.,  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School,  Lyndon 
Ctr.,  Vt..  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  10-24. 

Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Ass’n.,  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  22-23. 


Farm  Labor  ix  New  York. — The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Labor,  has  during 
the  past  year  furnished  the  farmers  of 
this  State  with  about  5.000  people  for 
work  upon  their  farms.  These  people  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State  upon  the 
requests  of  farmers  for  assistance,  and 
most  of  them  gave  good  satisfaction.  All 
persons  in  need  of  help  are  advised  to  file 
their  applications  ns  early  as  possible,  as 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  demand  being 
greater  than  tho  supply.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  necessary  is  for  the  farmer  to 
advance  the  transportation  for  the  help 
wanted  from  New  York  to  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  This  the  farmer  has  the 
right  to  deduct  from  the  emplovee’s  first 
month’s  wages.  Effort  is  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  the  employee  has  baggage  equal 
in  value  to  the  railroad  fare  advanced. 
Baggage  is  checked  and  check  forwarded  to 
the  employer  by  mail.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  and  application  blanks  explaining  how 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  of  the  Department  will  be  sent 
upon  addressing  R.  A.  Pearson.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of.  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  OILING 

The  most  important  Cream  Separator  improvement 
since  the  introduction  of  the  present  type 
of  De  Laval  machines. 

The  new  automatic  oiling  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  now 
being  supplied  in  all  sizes,  and  this  improvement  constitutes  another 
great  step  forward  in  cream  separator  construction — the  one  thing 
possible  in  betterment  of  the  previous  De  Laval  machines  of  the 
present  type. 

The  new  system  of  De  Laval  automatic  oiling  is  distinctively 
different  from  any  other  splash  or  spray  system  in  that  there  is  a 
constant  regulated  feed  of  fresh  oil  and  discharge  of  used  oil. 
Other  splash  systems  use  the  same  oil  over  and  over,  until  it  soon 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  new  automatically  oiled  De  Laval  machines  all  gears, 
shafts  and  bearings  practically  float  in  a  mist-like  spray  of  oil  and 
literally  never  touch  each  other  during  their  operation. 

De  Laval  agents  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  new  machines  and 
demonstrate  the  working  of  the  new  automatic  oiling  system,  which 
more  than  ever  enhances  De  Laval  superiority  in  every  feature  of 
cream  separator  practicability. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer's  Forges 
Bold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  lla4  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  ssgreS 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  we  offer  1  Farmer's 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  |3rtWrite  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  No.  32  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 


Won’t  run  a  week  with  the  engine  all  exposed, 
fills  up— you  simply  wouldn't  own  it, 


Dirt  gets  in  it— chaff 


AIR  COOLED 


is  all  enclosed  by  our  patented  crankcase."  No  dirt  or  chnff  can  cut 
the  cylinder  or  scratch  the  piston.  Buiit  like  a  high  grade  watch. 
Every  part  clean  and  smooth  when  running  on  the  dirtiest  jobs.  That’s 
why  the  “NEW  WAY”  lasts  longer,  uses  less  gasoline,  gives  more 
power,  makes  more  friends. 

WHITE  US  NOW  FOB  OUU  ENGINE  CATALOG  NO.  5. 


Tiii'NcW'WaV'MmR Cokpaky  ,40 

Lahsmg.  HicmcAie.  tf.S.A.  _ 


SHERIDAN  ST. 


The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Craine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 

First  staves ;  then  a  1  ayer  of  odorless, air¬ 
tight  sheathing  ;  outside,  a  continuous 
spiral  wooden  hoop.  No  iron  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  The  weather  ean’tharm 
this  silo.  It’s  water-proof— air-proof— 
frost-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out. 
W  rite  for  catalog  of  details  today. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  V. 


Continuous-Opening,  Bra’ced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interehangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 
other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  invented 
the  Modem  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  In  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offerthe 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  “The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLE8KILL,  N.  Y. 


in 


our 

Cata¬ 

log. 


PATENTS 


that  PAY.  $378,14(1  made  by  clients. 
Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 
FREE  report  as  to  patentability. 
E.  E.  VBOOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Get  the  Most 

a  Silo  Can  Make 

Get  a  Silo.  But  get  a  good  one.  Choose 
carefully— and  wisely.  Get  a  Lansing  If 
you  want  the  most  that  a  Silo  can  mean  to 
your  profits.  Thousands  of  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  proved  it. 

LANSING  SILOS 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  027,732. 

Made  of  best  wood.  All-steel  Hoops  and  Draw 
Lugs.  Convenient  continuous  doorway  with  Ladder 
Front.  Many  other  features.  Write  for  best  book  oa 
Silos  and  Silo  profits.  Write  postal  now  to 

Severance  Tank  As  Silo  Co.  Dept.  329  Lansing,  Jllcli* 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

I  Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeders, 
feeders  and  farmers  in  the  world.  “Tells  how  they 
greatly  Increased  their  profits.”  Write  for  this 

|  valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now-FREC. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY  r 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 

|  Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
«  Indiana  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

j^jjGooi^ygentjLwamtedeverv^vhere^^ 
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CANNING  CROPS. 

How  Thev  are  Contracted,  Grown,  Deliv¬ 
ered — Prices  Paid. 

Part  I. 

Methods  of  contracting  are  about  as 
follows:  During  the  Winter  or  early 
Spring  notices  are  sent  out  by  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  their  old  growers  and  others 
whom  they  think  might  be  interested, 
notifying  them  that  their  books  are 
open  for  contracts  and  requesting  them 
to  call  and  sign  contracts  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  of  produce  they  wish  to 
grow  the  following  season.  Some  fac¬ 
tories  send  men  out  among  the  farmers 
instead  of  sending  notices.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  grow  produce  without  a  contract, 
taking  chances  upon  selling  it,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  a  contract  and  be  on  the 
safe  side.  The  contracts  are  usually 
simple  in  form.  They  simply  state  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  to  be  grown,  price  to  be 
paid,  etc.  Prices  paid  of  course  are  de¬ 
livered  at  the  factory  or  at  the  car 
where  the  produce  is  to  be  shipped  to 
the  factory. 

Seed  is  furnished  by  the  factory.  As 
a  i  ule  their  seed  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  their  prices  are  usually  reasonable. 

I  be  factories  buy  the  seed  in  large  lots, 
and  sell  it  to  the  farmer  at  about  cost 
to  them.  Pay  for  seed  is  taken  out 
when  the  farmer  is  paid  for  the  prod¬ 
uce.  ihe  crops  grown  in  this  vicinity 
are  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  string 
and  Lima  beans,  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  beets,  ajiples,  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  Of  these  the  first  three  a  e 
the  leading  crops. 

SwEtT  Corn. — Sweet  corn  has  always 
been  more  of  a  sure  crop  with  us  than 
any  of  the  other  canning  crops.  Some 
years  the  seed  rots,  but  once  the  corn 
gets  a  start  one  can  figure  on  a  good 
crop  if  he  will  only  care  for  it.  Ground 
for  sweet  corn  should  be  plowed  deeply 
and  well  fitted.  Of  course,  if  the 
ground  has  never  been  plowed  deep 
before  care  must  be  taken  not  to  turn 
up  too  much  subsoil.  It  is  well  to  give 
the  land  a  liberal  application  of  stable 
manure  or  fertilizer,  or  both.  Cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  best.  If  one  uses  only  fer¬ 
tilizer  it  pays  to  use  some  good  grade 
such  as  4-8-7  or  4-8-10.  The  seed  is 
sown  with  a  common  grain  drill,  using 
fertilizer  attachment  if  fertilizer  is 
sown.  I  he  corn  is  drilled  in  rows  about 
42  inches  apart.  All  the  holes  in  the 
grain  hopper  of  the  drill  except  the  ones 
to  be  used  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
metal  furnished  with  the  drill  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  scheme  can  be 
worked  in  fertilizer  hopper  if  one 
wishes,  but  1  think  it  is  better  to  use 
fertilizer  all  over  the  ground.  Some¬ 
times  double  cones  are  used  on  the 
drills  that  sow  the  corn.  About  12 
quarts  of  seed  arc  sown  per  acre.  After 
the  corn  is  in  the  ground  and  before  it 
comes  up  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a 
smoothing  harrow  or  weeder,  going 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  corn.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can 
be  seen  the  cultivator  should  be  started, 
using  shields  to  protect  the  corn.  The 
sulky  cultivator  is  the  best  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn  at  this  stage.  The  corn  should 
be  cultivated  deep  at  first  and  shallow 
when  the  roots  get  grown  out  into  the 
row,  so  that  the  cultivator  will  injure 
them  if  it  is  run  deep.  Small  teeth  are 
used  when  the  corn  is  small,  and  thistle- 
hoes  and  wings  when  it  gets  larger.  The 
thistle-hoes  keep  the  ’  cultivator  from 
running  deep  into  the  ground.  The  corn 
should  be  cultivated  about  once  a  week 
until  it  silks  out,  and  once  after  the 
ears  have  got  a  little  size.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  last  cultivation  fills  out 
the  ends  of  the  ears.  Whether  this  is 
so  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  this  last  cultivation  does  good.  It 
is  well  to  throw  the  dirt  up  to  the  corn 
this  last  tfme,  and  thus  cover  up  a  few 
weeds.  As  I  should  have  said  before, 
the  corn  should  lie  hoed  once  or  twice. 
Not  all  farmers  do  this,  but  I  know 
that  it  pays  well  for  the  time  spent. 

After  a  little  experience  the  grower 
can  usually  tell  when  the  corn  is  ready 
for  delivering.  By  stripping  the  husks 
from  a  few  average  ears  and  piercing 
the  corn  with  the  finger  nail  he  can  tell 
something  about  it.  If  the  milk  flies 
just  a  little  the  corn  is  about  right.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  use  some  of  the  corn 
for  table  purposes.  When  the  corn  is 
just  right  for  the  table  it  should  be 
right  for  the  factory.  Care  should  be 
taken  with  such  varieties  as  Crosby, 
not  to  let  it  get  too  hard,  as  it  does 
not  show  up  very  plain.  An  inspector 


from  the  factory  is  usually  sent  around 
when  the  corn  is  about  ready  to  deliver. 
The  corn  is  picked  by  taking  hold  of 
the  ear  and  giving  a  quick,  downward 
snapping  or  twisting  motion.  Differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  rigs  for  hauling  corn  are 
used.  A  double  wagon  box  with  extra 
side  and  end  boards  makes  quite  a  good 
rig,  but  better  yet  is  a  tight-bottomed 
hay-rack  with  side  and  end  boards.  This 
is  handy  in  unloading,  as  one  can  throw 
a  few  ears  out  by  hand  and  shovel  the 
remainder  of  his  load.  In  driving 
through  the  field  with  a  wagon  some¬ 
times  a  row  is  picked  and  cut  and  some¬ 
times  the  row  is  straddled  by  the  team 
and  the  row  picked  behind  the  wagon. 
The  varieties  of  corn  mostly  grown  are 
Evergreen,  Croshy  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.  Price  paid  for  seed  is  $3  per 
bushel.  Price  paid  for  corn  is  $10  per 
ton  for  Evergreen,  $11  and  $12  for 
Crosby  and  $10  for  Country  Gentleman. 
Average  yield  per  acre  is  about  2J4 
tons ;  five  tons  have  been  grown  upon 
an  acre.  lynn  g.  swanson. 

Chautauqua,  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Planefjr 
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Two  million 
workers  the  ( 

_  trorld  over  tes- 

=sr  tify  to  the  durability,  economy,  labor  and 
’’  time  saving  advantages  of  all  Planet  Jr  tools. 
Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  grow.  Planet  Jrs 
are  scientific  a\&s  to  bigger  profits.  Made  by  a  practi- 
‘  farmer  and  manufacturer.  Every  tool  guaranteed. 

_  oej  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
’  zal  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti* 
valor,  and  Plow,  capital  for  large-scale 


<<ct 


Indestructible  steel  frame. 

Cultivator,  Rake, 


SK1 


gardening  especially,  has  automatic  feed-stopper,' 
seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  attachments. 

No  j6|  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  _ _ , 

_ _ I  and  Plow  is  light,  handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden 

se.  Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work  and  lasting  steel  frame. 

TTTi  TTITI  A  64-page  illustrated  I  It’s  brimful  of 
1  v *  farm  and  garden  book!  |  valuable  farm 
and  garden  hints,  besides  showing  55  tools  for  all  kinds  of 
cultivation.  Write  today! 

S  L  Allen  Cs  Co 
ox  1107V :  Philadelphia  Pa 
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One  Man  and  His  Son 

— i  MADE  — i 

$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


Think  of  it!  A  good  sized 
fortune  made  in  one  year, 
and  the  good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
it  if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  Our  big 

112-Page  Book  Tells  How 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best — money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks— how  to  feed— breed 
—rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  of  actual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incnbators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artillcial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  lx>ok 
today.  Free— prepaid. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  IN CURATOR  CO. 
406  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


CYPHERS 


GREATEST  book  of  the  year  for  poultry  men  and  poultry 
women.  Tells  of  Cyphers  Company  methods  for  best 
results*  Contains  eight  chapters  of  latest*  most  reliable 
poultry  facts  and  advice.  Just  note  the  subjects: 

I  How  To  Get  Twice  as  Many  Ttggs  From  the  Same  Number 
of  liens.  II— The  200- Egg  Per  Year  Hen — How  To  Produce 
Her.  Ill — Large  Sized  Eggs  In  Demand  As  Well  As  Lots  of 
Them.  IV — Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  F^rtilcEggs. 
V— Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching.  VI — 
Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amoi  ntof  Work. 
VII— Howto  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  Lowest  Cost.  VIII— 
Premium-Priced  Table  Poultry  and  Howto  Produce  It. 

244  Pages  of  the  fwosf  pmet leal  information  ever  offered  poul- 
trymen.  Profusely  illustrated.  Also  pictures  and  describes 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

It  tells  why  yon  are  money  ahead  if  you  start  with  the  right  equip¬ 
ment.  No  matter  whether  you  are  a  poultry  raiser  on  a  large  or 
small  sc  ilc,  or  a  beginner,  get  this 
big,  free  book  that  tells  fully  about 
Cub  ft  *’i's  C<  >  myan  y  Scrv  i  ce  that 
.stands  back  of  our  machines— insures 
success  for  our  customers.  Write  for 
the  free  book  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  38 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  New  York  Citv,  Chienijo,  ITT., 

Boston,  Maf.6.  Kansas  City,  31o.  Oakland, Cal.  -  €&»*•«** U.ur.Ma.1 


This  Month  Jim  Rohan's 

POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  you  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens.  Get  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’ s  Champion¬ 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

'.55  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  ca»os  all  over ;l>est  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-Chlck  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 
$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 

No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  semi  prleeuow  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box 


Racine,  Wucotuis 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
"Jo  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both  < 


California  Red- 


For 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized  « 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank;! 
fa  nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  | 

Day»*  Trial  —  money  back 
W  rite  for  Tree  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, WIs.  I 


Freight  Paid 

Eant  of 

**tbe  Rockies 
to  use.  30 
I  if  not  0.  K. 

E 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  yon. 

lOO  Egg  Incubator,  $$7.00 
l  OO  Ohick  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 
Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 

Box  421.  GREENVILLE,  0. 


and  Brooder  BO™  “ 


FOB 

If  ordered  together.. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
a  walls,  double  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
’  describes  fl  thorn.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bov  I  IS  Racine,  Wl». 


Mandy  Lee: 

The  incubator  that  is  maklD  e  chick  I 
hatching  a  science.  “Open  front  poult  ryTiouse’H 
plan  of  ventilation — openinys  at  the  eggs.  Heat,  I 
moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor-l 
tioned  automatically.  Send  for  latest  book,  free.  I 
Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  | 
White  Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  ] 
Lee  farm.  I 

CEO,  H, LEE  CO.,  1 221  Harney  St.,  Omaha, Neb J 


The  Henyard. 


Coal  Ashes  and  Poultry. 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  use  of 
coal  ashes  for  poultry?  One  person  con¬ 
tends  that  it  takes  the  place  of  grit  in 
every  respect,  while  another  condemns  it 
as  injurious  to  chickens.  c.  k. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  consider  coal  ashes  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  grit.  It  is  good  for  the  hens 
to  dust  in  and  can  be  sifted  over  the  drop¬ 
pings  without  loss,  but  we  should  use  the 
usual  grit  in  addition. 

Bronze  or  White  Turkeys. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  different 
breeds  of  turkeys?  I  want  to  raise  a  few 

on  the  farm  so  as  to  have  one  to  cat  oc¬ 
casionally  ;  do  not  expect  to  make  any  run 
on  them.  Is  there  any  difference  as  to  har¬ 
diness  between  the  Bronze  and  White? 
So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  Bronze  are 
much  the  larger,  but  I  am  told  they  are 
much  wilder  and  inclinded  to  go  a  good  way 
afield.  c.  i. 

New  York. 

We  have  found  the  White  Hollands  quite 
satisfactory.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
Bronze,  a  little  hardier,  we  think,  and 

much  more  inclined  to  stay  at  home.  The 

Bronze  turkeys  travel  far.  Turkey  raising 
is  a  gamble  on  most  farms,  as  the  young 
birds  are  very  delicate. 

Avoiding  Vermin. 

Starting  with  poultry  free  from  lice  and 
mites,  would  the  fowls  always  be  free  of 
the  pests  if  not  brought  in  coops  by  getting 
lousy  birds?  n.  s. 

Butler,  N.  J. 

Starting  with  birds  free  from  lice  would 
certainly  help  greatly  in  keeping  free  from 
them,  but  even  then  they  usually  make  an 
appearance  sooner  or  later.  Lice  do  not 
create  from  dirt  or  filth,  but  they  thrive 
on  it,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  houses  and  fixtures  often,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Summer.  Idee  find  their  way  to 
the  hen  roosts  in  various  ways  There  is 
no  reason  why  rats  and  mice  or  sparrows 
could  not  carry  them  from  one  farm  to 
another,  or  they  may  be  carried  on  the 
clothing.  Therefore  you  should  consider 
yourself  very  fortunate  if  their  nom hers 
are  limited  in  your  hennery-  F.  T.  F. 

Amount  of  Food  Per  Hen. 

I  have  70  hens,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  one 
and  two  years  old.  My  house  is  30  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  six  feet  high  at  back, 
eight  feet  at  front;  south  exposure  witli 
glass  in  front ;  board  floor  covered  with 
four  inches  of  leaves;  then  a  ruu  30  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  4  feet  at  back,  six  feet  at 
front,  with  glass  and  six  inches  of  leaves  on 
ground  floor.  What  quantity  of  feed  should 
I  give  each  fowl  at  a  meal?  I  have  been 
feeding  whole  corn,  cracked  corn  and  wheat, 
and  mash  warmed  three  times  a  week.  I 
keep  bran  before  them  all  the  time,  with 
mangel  beets  hanging  up.  J.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  method  of  feeding  fowls 
gives  very  good  satisfaction.  Each  morning 
scatter  just  enough  grain  in  the  litter  to 
give  the  fowls  exercise,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  their  hunger.  Keep  a  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  also  plenty  of  green 
food,  grit,  and  shells.  At  night  feed  all  the 
grain  the  birds  will  clean  up.  It  is  an 
impossibility  to  tell  just  how  much  to  feed 
each  hen.  Regulate  their  ration  so  that 
an  equal  amount  of  grain  and  mash  are 
consumed  each  day.  The  grain  mixture 
should  consist  of  three  pounds  wheat,  two 
pounds  corn,  one  pound  oats,  and  one-half 
pound  buckwheat  (in  Winter).  The  mash 
is  composed  of  12  pounds  cornraeal,  six 
pounds  wheat  bran,  12  pounds  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  pounds  meat  scraps,  two  pounds 
oil  meal,  four  pounds  Alfalfa  meal.  This 
ration  is  used  at  Cornell  University  with 
very  good  results.  They  advise  closing  the 
hoppers  at  night  and  opening  them  at  noon 
but  I  find  it  much  easier  and  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  to  leave  them  open  at  all  times. 

F.  T.  F. 

Do  Frozen  Beets  Poison  Hens  ? 

I  saw  a  report  that  some  one  poisoned 
stock  and  hogs  by  feeding  beets  that  had 
been  frozen.  I  fed  beets  to  my  hens  that 
were  frozen  before  they  were  pulled.  I 
have  lost  several,  and  more  are  sick;  they 
act  as  if  poisoned  (limber  neck).  I  have 
had  no  trouble  only  with  those  that  were 
fed  beets ;  other  ways  all  were  fed  alike. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  about 
the  beets  that  would  cause  the  trouble?  1 
have  quite  a  lot  of  them.  H.  H.  a. 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-\r. — It  seems  agreed  that  frozen 
beets  are  bad  for  cattle.  Never  heard  of 
such  a  case  with  hens  before.  Have  read¬ 
ers  any  experience? 


Guf.kx  Food  fob  Chicks. — I  always  like 
Mr.  Mapes’  articles  and  give  them  much 
thought.  1  read  and  re-read  his  article  on 
page  1204.  I  am  glad  he  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  lot  No.  2  of  those  chicks.  But  if  I  had 
to  follow  those  Cornell  feeding  rules  I 
would  have  to  quit  growing  chicks,  as  I 
never  see  my  chicks  from  0  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  in.  except  Sundays.  As  for  Mrs.  Thatch¬ 
er’s  visits  to  the  brooder  houses,  after  the 
first  week,  they  are  more  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  the  house  to  suit  the  changeable 
weather  conditions  than  from  any  neces¬ 
sity  of  feeding.  Will  Mr.  Mapes  tell  us  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  green  food  he  fed 
those  chicks  in  the  first  lot?  Chicks  of  all 
ages  need  quantities  of  tender  green  feed, 
which  I  think  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  assimilate  grain  and  other  concentrated 
food.  I  have  seen  brooder  chicks  starving 
for  green  food  on  a  grass  range  in  June. 
After  a  few  dry  windy  days  most  grass  be¬ 
comes  too  tough  for  small  chicks  to  use. 
Remember  they  have  no  mother  hen  to  pick 
it  apart  or  scratch  up  tender  rootlets  and 
shoots.  I  believe  hut  few  brooder  chicks 
get  enough  green  food.  h.  b.  thatch  ke. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  readers  remember  that  Mr. 
Thatcher  is  an  engineer  who  keeps  hens 
“on  the  side.” 


lMaka-shil  soixble 

^Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In¬ 
creases  egg  production. 
k  The  original  silica  grit. 

,  Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
|  your  local  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  lor  two 

100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  care.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J 


GRIT 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute,  l’rolit  by  tlieir  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 

Wi|w  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
OHR  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  IO  Market  St. ,  Camden, N.  J. 


Rl*an7P  Tnme  $7.00;  R.  C.  R  Is  1) 

uiani  Dronze  10ms  cockerels,  $3.00 

and  $5.00.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BEST  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  White  Wyandotte  Cock 
erels  and  Toulouse  Geese,  for  sale.  Prices  low  for 
quality.  K.  SCHIEBEK,  R  F I)  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


P 


URE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE  —Prize  winners. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  OhumbueV,  Draper,  Va. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


)URE  BRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  FROM  PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs.  K.  J,  Rider,  Rodman,  New  York 


For  Sale— M.  B.  TURKEYS"^  »™r|: 

ings.  Stamp.  Miss  L.  L.  Kirby,  Draper,  Va. 

White  Holland  Turkejs-SftKS'-rAiS 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  IT.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

HEAVY  WEIGHT  and  FINE  PLUMAGE. 

Mrs.  FLO V I)  KIRBY,  Draper,  Virginia 

Mammoth  Imperial  PCFIKI  nilPIfC 

AFTON  FARM  PEKINS  are  rLlVIll  UUUIXtJ 

prize  winners  (see  1 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers  Last  year  500  hens  avoraged  over  149  eggs 
per  lion.  Got  stock  from  Afton  Farm.  It  means  sue- 
coss.  Write  for  ’Facts  From  Afton  Farm,'*  today — now 
AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS-E‘“Y” 

ing  and  vigor — trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  dueks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 
$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Lickinu  Co.,  Ohio. 

Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  -May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory,  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  V. 


BABY  CHICKS,  12c.  each — from  free  range — Selected 
Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  in  any  quantity. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  EGGS 
for  hatching  in  any  quantity.  CHAS.  it.  STONE, 
Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


MINt’ll  ltltOS.,  Farm  Bred  Poultry  of  show  Quality.  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock*,  "White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Partridge  Corbins,  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Each  variety  bred 
on  separate  farms.  Breeding"  stork  and  Eggs  in  season. 
MINCH  BROS.,  BuinoKTOS,  N.  J.  Paul  G.  Springer,  Agent. 


Of)  KtKIS  $t.oo— Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Ton  1- 
ZU  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  I 'a. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulonse 
Geeso.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  March  and  April  hatchod  Pullets, 
S.C.Wh.  l-ieghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks, 
R.  J.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State,  3 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BARRED  R0CKS-S 

Danolds  Strain  Profitable  Poultry  Eggs.  $3.00  a 
dozen.  Danolds  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19,  Albion,  N.Y. 


Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  high-producing 

White  Leghorns.  Froo  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea.  35  <jc  to  90  ti  fertile.  HOMESTEAD 
FARMS,  F.  T.  Finch,  Mgr.,  R.l,  Lostersliire,  N.Y, 

PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS 

and  Dark  Brahmas,  Single  Comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  ma¬ 
tured  Cockerels  and  yearling  Hens  from  $1.50  up¬ 
ward.  Bargain  list  gratis.  F.M.  Prescott,  Riverrfale,  N.J. 


8.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks— the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Hgrthport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING  'lEGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNV  HILL  FARM.  Fi.kmington,  N.  J. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  ('hicks.  Ducklings  anil  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  U. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
It  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS-SSS/S' 

erels  for  breeding.  Price  right  for  quality. 


WHITE  &  me  I 


YOHKTOW 


A- 

N,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

High-class  utility  stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular.  VANCKEST  POULTKY  FA  KM,  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigjir  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  lOc.dach.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

EGGS  for  Hatching.  Cockerels  for  breeders 
shipped  on  approval.  BABY  CHICKS.  Orders 
booked.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Wm.  W.  Sterling'  &  Son,  Cutchog'ue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^"tVaYn  S.  C.W.  LEGH OYn 

Breeding  Hens  at  low  price  to  make  room.  Also 
promising  Cockerels  cheap  in  quantities.  Also  It.  I. 
Rods  Eggs  for  hatching.  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  lino  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

RlCHLAN  I)  FARMS 

Breeders  :  ml  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  ordors  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  mid  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

onn  S"  c-  W"  LEGHORN  may  pullets 

X.UU  at  $1.00  each,  to  quick  buyer,  in  lots  to  suit. 
Heavy  layers  and  vigorous  stock. 

J.  L.  ELLIOTT.  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  brooding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Loghorus  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  ce  Grace.  Mb. 


GR EIDER’S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  lor  1912  contains  200 
patjes.  72  varieties  pure  bred, 62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations ,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hena  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  great— 
this  book— only  15  cents. 


Fine  Breeders  For  Sale-it^;, 

•Ions,  50  Pullets,  50  Cockorels,  50  Indian  Runner 
pucks  and  10  Drakes-ali  at  $2.25  each,  while  they 
last.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


Lyon’s  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Choice  Pure-Blooded  COCKERELS.  Tompkins 
strain.  L.  S.  LYON,  Wkst  Somers,  N.  Y. 


POP  <sAl  F-S. C.  W.  LEGHORN  K 

*  ,  '  ,  'ayinK  kind,  $l.uu  cacn; 

Cockerels,  $1.50.  Also  one  large  Berkshire  Boar. 
$25.00.  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS. 


HENS,  the 
00  each ; 


GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS  g°$*ws,",5t 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Log. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  pA. 


FOR  SAT  F  ®ar*  Rn<*  Buff  P-  Rock  and 
A  OIV  O/kEPy  w  Wyandotte  Cockerell. 

Strong,  vigorous  breeders  of  quality.  Also  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Price  reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER  .  .  LANSDALE,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-,1::-*-  sS‘ 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  li.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


P0ULTRYMEN^t>en,i  20  staiT,p  f°r  illustrated 

*  "'Ll*  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  f 

cular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

C  P  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  100  Choice  Yearling  Hensfor 
sale.  Book  your  orders  for  baby  chicks  with 
us.  Catalog.  CRAIG  NICHOLS,  Bax  175,  Chili,  N.  Y. 

Farm  bred  poultry  of  Show 

Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  your  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


Sell  Me  Ten  Minutes 

I’ll  Pay  In  Dollars  from  my  Low  Price 
On  Improved  New  Jewel  Incubator 


An  offer  eclipsing  anything  ever  before  thought  of.  I  actually 
help  you  buy  your  outfit.  Get  my  famous,  record  hatching  latest 


Improved  New  Jewel  Incubator 


:-gg 

Size 


for  only  ten  minutes  of  your  time  at  home  any  evening,  and  paying 
only  part  of  the  regular  price.  Besides  I  give  a  $25.00  Poultry  Course  in¬ 
suring  you  biggest  profits;  big  book  on  Incubators  and  Brooders— sixty 
days  trial — $5,000,000.00  guarantee  back  of  every  machine. 

Now  you  can  start  raising  chickens  feeling  sure  of  success.  Drop  ine  a  postal  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
Convert  ten  minutes  into  hard,  cold  dollars.  You’ll  be  surprised— delighted  and  agree  with  thousands  that 
ithis  is  a  real  bargain,  one  that  goes  beyond  anything  you  ever  thought  could  be  done.  Write  me  personally. 


Ml  W.  Savage,  Pres.. 


.  W.  Savage  Factories,  Inc.. 


Dept.  157,  Minneapolis  Minn. 


'  no 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  the 
Corry  Hide  &  Fur  Co.  that  is  not  pleasant 
to  remember.  Keep  on  exposing  them. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  h.  r. 

Whenever  we  find  a  just  cause  of 
complaint  by  one  subscriber,  we  usually 
find  others  with  similar  grievances. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  precisely  the  same  let¬ 
ter  from  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage,  Iowa, 
that  you  print  in  Publisher’s  page,  22.  My 
dealings  with  that  firm  have  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  w.  F.  F. 

Michigan. 

I  saw  in  your  issue  of  January  6  some 
remarks  regarding  the  Gardner  Nursery 
Company  of  Osage,  Iowa.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  a  little  dealing  with  them.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  I  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  h.  t.  t. 

Illinois. 

This  is  the  concern  that  was  talking 
about  $12  to  $20  value  of  a  gold  watch, 
which  we  found  cost  $1.15,  and  sold 
with  100  strawberry  plants  for  $4.98. 

How  is  it  that  I  do  not  find  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  “Ruthstein,  the  Steel  Shoe  Man" 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  ?  Is  he  not  responsible,  or 
are  his  shoes  not  what  he  claims  them  to 
be?  w.  f.  F. 

Michigan. 

There  was  too  much  complaint  about 
the  shoes,  and  too  much  difficulty  in 
adjusting  complaints.  The  company  is 
responsible  and  seemed  inclined  to  ad¬ 
just  complaints,  but  to  our  mind  the 
claims  in  the  advertisements  were  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  unfounded.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  nothing  about  them  to 
prevent  rheumatism. 

Your  “information”  bureau  in  regard  to 
fake  stoek  concerns  has  led  me  to  ask 
what  you  may  know  in  regard  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Physical  Culture  Restaurant  Co.  of  New 
York  City. 

Human  Life  Publishing  Co.  of  Boston. 

Fox  Optical  Mfg.  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Tide-Water  Broken  Stone  Co.  of  Boston. 

Kentucky  &  Ohio  Oil  and  Refining  Co.  of 
Wellsville.  N.  Y. 

Brownell-Ariiwma  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.  of  Boston. 

Orr  Telephone  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  am  not  asking  out  of  curiosity  or  be¬ 
cause  intending  to  invest  in  any  of  the 
above  companies,  but  because  I  am  already 
a  stockholder  and  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  of  them.  subscriber. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  give  the  above  just  to  show  the 
unfortunate  use  inexperienced  persons 
make  of  their  savings.  This  subscriber 
does  not  tell  us  how  much  money  he 
invested  in  each  of  them  or  in  all  of 
them ;  but  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  lie 
will  never  see  a  dollar  of  it  again. 
About  one-half  of  the  concerns  are  al¬ 
ready  out  of  existence. 


I  have  finally  received  a  settlement  in 
full  for  the  fire  claim  against  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 
I  think  you  must  have  done  some  strong 
work  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the  claim  agent,  as 
his  activity  began  soon  after  our  late  corre¬ 
spondence.  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
later  to  pay  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me.  o.  (5.  B. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  a  claim  by  a  Connecticut 
farmer  for  damage  caused  by  fire  origi¬ 
nating  with  the  railroad  company  in 
November,  1909.  The  claim  was  for 
$150.  For  nearly  two  years  we  corres¬ 
ponded  over  this  claim  until  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  correspondence  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  Congressional  Record, 
hut  we  were  never  able  to  get  any  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  the  claim  agent.  The 
claim  was  an  entirely  just  one  and  we 
felt  determined  to  make  one  more  effort 
higher  up  before  resorting  to  the  courts. 
A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  railroad  company,  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  case  and  the  way  it  had 
been  handled  by  the  claim  agent  of  the 
company,  and  asking  if  we  were  to  un¬ 
derstand  such  a  record  to  be.  the  policy 
of  the  administration  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  toward  the  farmers  along  its  line 
who  suffered  damages  through  it.  That 
was  all  the  correspondence  we  had  on 
the  subject.  The  adjustment  of  the 
claim  was  made  the  following  week. 

In  1907  I  bought  two  lots  on  Long  Island. 
The  contract  was  signed  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  Suburban  Real  Estate  Company, 
1410  Broadway,  New  York.  The  deeds  were 
signed  by  the  Great  Suburban  Improvement 
Company.  33  Broadway.  New  Y’ork.  1  would 
like  to  find  out  if  these  lots  have  any  value, 
and  if  they  are  wortti  paying  any  taxes  on. 

Ohio.  ‘  f.  w.  b. 

Something  about  a  year  ago  a  man 
by  the  name  of  A.  B.  McCarty,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Metropolitan  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Real  Estate  Company,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  an  allegation  of  fraud 
for  selling  lots  in  this  part  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  said  to  be  about 
40  feet  under  water  at  low  tide. 
Several  concerns  have  sold  lots  in 
that  section  of  Suffolk  County  for  the 
last  ten  years  where  the  land  was  either 
under  water  or  near  waste  land  some 
distance  from  the  railroad  and  worth 


all  the  way  from  $3  to  $25  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  promoters  of  these  com¬ 
panies  were  convicted  of  fraud  last 
year  by  the  Postal  Department  and  sent 
to  Federal  prisons.  The  lands  are  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  out  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  use  them  for 
suburban  property  and  they  never  can 
have  any  value  for  that  purpose. 

I  sent  John  Rohwoder,  Stapleton,  N.  Y'., 
two  shipments  of  eggs  last  March  and  April 
for  which  he  has  not  settled.  The  bill  is 
$14.70.  Can  you  help  me  get  It? 

N.  Y.  l.  c.  T. 

We  could  not  get  any  response  from 
Mr.  Rohweder  and  placed  the  account 
with  our  attorney  for  collection,  but  he 
was  not  any  more  successful  and  re¬ 
turned  the  account  as  uncollectible.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  numerous  claims 
against  this  debtor.  Our  information  is 
that  Mr.  Rohweder  has  a  well-stocked 
store  in  Stapleton,  but  the  account  was 
returned  as  uncollectible. 

Some  time  ago  I  purchased  $100  worth  of 
Hampton's  Magazine  Inc.  “stock."  Then 
later  transferred  to  and  accepted  “stock"  of 
Columbian-Sterling  Pul).  Co.  in  return. 
Now  I  have  a  letter  from  stockholders' 
committee  stating  the  reorganizing  of  the 
new  Hampton’s  Pub.  Co.,  00  West  35th 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  If  I  want  to  save 
any  portion  of  my  stock  send  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  holdings  by 
tiie  first  of  February,  1912.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  accept  my  loss  and  quit  or 
attempt  to  win  by  throwing  out  additional 
money?  J.  P.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the 
number  of  people  who  are  caught  by  ■ 
this  trick.  Sending  good  money  after 
bad  money  is  a  losing  game.  The  money 
you  put  into  Hampton’s  and  Columbian 
Magazine  companies  is  lost,  and  gone 
forever.  The  stocks  are  not  worth  the 
ink  used  in  printing  them.  No  one  will 
allow  you  anything  for  them.  What 
they  really  -want  is  your  new  money  on 
a  new  venture.  There  is  not  one  chance 
in  a  million  of  you  ever  getting  hack  j 
your  new  money,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
old.  The  only  value  you  can  get  out 
of  your  investment  is ‘the  lesson  to  leave 
such  speculative  ventures  alone.  The 
old  established  magazines  are  having 
hard  work  now  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  Some  of  them  have  failed. 
A  new  one  with  a  bad  record  to  over¬ 
come  has  little  chance  of  success.  If 
you  take  our  advice  you  will  not  repeat 
a  bad  investment.  J.  J.  d. 

FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill*  accurately  any  thiclrne**  desired. 

Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 

Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drop*  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  _  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 

Write  us  for  special  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tooli, 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1022GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEDITCH 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim¬ 
plest— safest— most  durable 
—easiest  to  start— smooth¬ 
est  running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days’ 

Genuine  Free  Trial 

Most  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  It  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  you  pay  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  tor 
introductory  prices.  They 
will  surprise  you. 


I 


THE  MIDDLEDITCH  ENGINE  CO.. 
29  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Run  on  gasoline, kerosene, dis¬ 
tillate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  one .  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

SO  Days’  Free  Trial, 

Guaranteed  10  years. 

Here’s  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
und  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

15  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper 

Find  out  about  this  gasoline  engine.  It  marks  perfection  in  the 
2  H.  P.  size,  and  solves  the  engine  problem.  An  engine  that 
can  run  by  itself— is  one  that  does  not  have  to  be  propped  up 
by  pump  or  the  machine  it  is  running.  A  propped-up  engine 
racks  its  work  to  pieces,  does  more  damage  than  it  helps. 


Here  is  a  Pumping  Engine 
that  supports  the  Pump 


If  you  don’t  realize  what  that  means  to  you,  we  say.  Investi¬ 
gate.  Costs  you  only  the  trouble  of  writing  for  our  engine 
books  to  find  out  This  knowledge  may  save  you  dollars  in 
cash  as  well  as  in  time  and  convenience,  and  save  you  from 
buying  an  engine  that  will  soon  go  to  the  junk  pile. 

The  Sturdy  Jack  is  a  horizontal  engine  like  all  the  big  gaso¬ 
line  engines— built  for  real  service,  and  gives  it.  Air¬ 
cooled  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck-mounted.  Can  be 
easily  moved  where  its  work  ts.  Write  to-day  for 
full  information  and  get  our  low  price. 

Jacobson  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,Depf.  D  Warren,  Pa. 


|/,H  p  $25 

MIC  I  ■•I*  Weight*  3SO  lbs. 

30000  In  Use  by  Farmers 


>25 


Keep  Yonr  Money  While  Yon  Try  This  Engine 

We  don’t  want  one  penny  In  advance — don’t 
want  you  to  deposit  any  money  in  the  bank  pay¬ 
able  to  us —  don’t  want  you  to  sign  any  mislead¬ 
ing,  mysterious  order  blank  or  note— don’t  ask 
you  to  obligate  youlself  in  any  way.  Our  offer  is 
this:  If  you  need  a  good,  dependable  1%-h.  p. 
engine  for  pumping  and  the  small  jobs,  or  if  you 
need  a  larger, stronger  6-h.-p.  engine  for  sawing 
wood,  running  the  feed  mill,  etc.,  write  us  and 

Just  Say  “Send  Me  Your  $25  lf4*H.-P.,  or 
Your  $98.50  5-H.-P.  Engine,  15  Days” 

We  are  somewhat  behind  on  our  orders  for  these 
engines,  but  have  recently  put  on  a  night  force  at 
our  factories,  and  will  be  able  to  fill  your  engine 
order  within  one  week.  When  it  gets  to  your  sta¬ 
tion,  don’t  pay  the  railroad  agent  for  the  freight 
until  you’ve  examined  the  engine  thoroughly  and 
found  that  it  meets  with  your  approval.  Then  haul 
it  home  and  set  it  to  work.  Put  it  to  the  stlffest 
kind  of  working  test  for  15  days.  Then  write  us 
whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you’re  satisfied,  we’ll  send  you 

Our  Guarantee-For-Life  Certificate 

guaran teeing  your  engine  against  defective  mate¬ 
rial.  workmanship  or  poor  finish  for  the  life  of 
the  engine.  When  you  get  it.  you  can  send  your 
money.  Here’s  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world 
to  get  that  engine  you  need.  Simply  write  us 
your  name,  address,  size  of  engine  desired  and 
freight  station.  Or  If  you  prefer  to  get-your 
engine  from  your  local  dealer,  send  us  his  name 
and  address.  We'll  do  the  rest. 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

652  Associated  Bldg.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  in  tne 
world.  Write  for  our  Big  Free  Engine  Book 
telling  how  we  can  make  the  prices  so  low. 


cu  p  p„°s?,*qft50 

Jl  hl«  Weight  1400  lbs.  JU  = 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plnntyet  invented.  Its 
ninny  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  w  ithout  stopping 
engini— adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery,  if 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
lie  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol’ 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  lues  been  established  27-years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 
the  Colton— the  latest 

_ _ .  m  development  in  en- 

15  Days  gine  building. 

FRFF  Trial  M  Get  0,1  trial  an(l 

rntt  11,01  -SC compare  its  simple, 

compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

201  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi, 


Water  when  you  want  ii 


—not  just  when  the  wind  blows. 

A  turn  of  the  wheel  and  the 
water  runs  till  you  stop  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  Lauson  “Frost  King” 
is  good  for  something  else,  too:  sawing,' 
ensilage  cutting,  churning,  washing— 
any  work  requiring  power. 

LAUSON'FROSTKING” 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

are  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  back. 

Should  occasion  demand,  we  send  our  expert 
anywhere  at  any  time.  Our  expert’s  time  is 
free.  The  “Frost  King*’  is  easy  to  start — 
runs  perfectly  in  any  weather — and  develops 
more  than  rated  power.  Low  fuel  consump¬ 
tion.  Send  for  catalog  of 

full  line  of  Lauson  “Frost  _ _ _  _  2 

King”  Engines.  1  to 
75  H .  P.  State  power 
needed. 


THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 
218  N.  W.  St.  New  Holstein,  Wi«. 
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LOW  PRICES fortWs 


handsome 


FENCE 

100  other  st vies.  Many  ohoaper than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  945  DECATUR,  IND. 

KITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 

Sold  dlrect'to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  B'arm,  Hog 
and  Foultry  Fence  at  from 

1  iy2  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1 .40.  YWrite 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BROWN  FENCES  Will  outlast  any  othep 
because  of  heavier  wires  an  1  thicker  gal- 
vanieing.  160  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also  I 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept.  51)  Cleveland,  Ohio 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 

Prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO., 


BOX  C 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


IDEAL  FENCE 


Republic  Ornamental  Fence  j 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
Never  sags  or  bulges,  many! 
beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put  f 
up.  Also  full  line  H  igb  Car¬ 
bon,  tubular  steel  Farm  Gates,  j 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 


1HI11HI  v  Republic  Fence  4  Gale  Co., 

""i"iiiiimm+Y„, ,  u  st>  North  Chicago,  Ill.  , 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  EVERY  THIRTY  DAYS 


1 


fCUTsl 

HHE50IU 


ft  TWICER 
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Without  a  doubt  Clark’s  Double  Action  “Cutaway"  Harrow  with  Jointed  Pole 
is  a  most  wonderful  farm  tool.  It  cuts  the  soil  twice,  throwing  it  in  opposite 
directions,  tilling  in  the  hollows,  thus  leveling  the  land  All  Single  Action 
Harrows  have  to  be  Driven  in  Half  Lap. 

It  is  drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  can  be  set 
to  move  the  earth  but  little,  or  at  so  great  au 
angle  as  to  move  the  earth  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Huns  truein  line  of  draft.  A  customer 
wrote  recently  that  his  “Cutaway" 
nays  for  Itself  every  thirty  days  in 
labor  saved. 


The  Jointed  Pole  takes  all  weight  off  the  horses’  necks, 
and  keens  their  heels  away  from  the  disks. 

We  make  a  “Cutaway”  for  every  crop.  Every  need  is 
fully  supplied  by  the  different  styles  of  genuine  “Cut¬ 
away”  Tools.  If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you,  we  will. 

Write  us.  “Intensive  Cultivation,”  our  new  booklet, 
Is  free.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main 


Street^ 


lOOg;  CROPS 

HIGGANUM, 


CONN. 
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Crops  and  Markets 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  January  20,  1912. 


B OTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  40  to  41 

Good  to  Choice . So  to  .38 

Lower  Grades . 28  to  .32 

Storage . 32  @  .38 

Stale  Dairy,  best . 38  to  .31) 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .37 

Factory . 20  to  .24 

Packing  Slock . ; . 20  to  .23 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  41)  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  39  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  41  cents. 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best .  16  to  .17 

Common  to  Good . H  to  .liltj 

Bklms . 08  to  .13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 37  to  .39 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 33  to  .36 

Common  to  Good . 28  to  .32 

Western,  best . 34  to  .36 

Under  grades . .20  to  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 18  ®  .25 

Storage,  prime . 27  @  .30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.20  to  4.90 

Medium .  4.00  to  4.30 

Pea .  400  to  445 

Yellow  Eye .  4.20  to  4.25 

Bed  Kidney . .  5  00  to  5.20 

White  Kidney .  5.90  to  0.00 

Lima,  California . 6.40  to  6.50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . 54  to  .56 

Common  to  Good . 48  to  .53 

Pacific  Coast . 45  to  .50 

German  Crop,  new . 91  ®  .96 

DitlED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 10  to  .10)$ 

Common  to  good . 07  to  .09 

Sun  dried . 07  <g  .0s(4 

Chops .  02  .U25J4 

Raspberries . 27  to  .28 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — 'Joy.bbl . 2.00 

Spitzeuhurg  .  2.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00 

Baldwin .  2.00 

Greening .  2.50 

King. .  2.25 

llubbardston . 2.00 

York  Imperial .  1.75 

Western,  box .  1.00 

Pears,  KieiTer,  bbl .  1.00 

Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  bb^ .  7.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,qt . 2o 


to  4.00 
to  4.00 
(«■  3  00 
to;  3.25 
to  3.75 
to  3.75 
to  2.50 
@  3.00 
@  3.00 
to  2.50 
to  10  50 
to  10.50 
to  45 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes — N.  Y.  State,  bbl.  .  3.00 

Maine,  bag .  3.25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.50 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  2.60 

Bermuda,  bbl . . . 4.00 

Sweet  P  Autoes,  bushel . 75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 07 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 3.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.00 

New.  100  bunches .  3.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 25.00 

Red.  ton . 23.00 

Caulitiowers,  Fla.,  basket . 75 

Kale,  bbl  .  1.25 

Chicory,  bbl .  I. IK) 

Endive,  French,  lb . 11 

Lettuce.  t$-bbl.  bkt .  100 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  2.50 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 2.75 

White,  bu . .  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.26 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  1.00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  j  50 

Turmos.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 90 

White,  bbl .  1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.  Carrier .  1.25 


to  3.75 
to  3  75 
@  3.75 
to  2.75 
to  C50 
@  1.50 
to  .13 
®  4.00 
to  1.75 
to  4.00 
29  00 
to  28.00 
to'  2.00 
@  1.37 
@  2.50 
to  .14 
to  3.00 
to  2.85 
to  3.12 
to  2.50 
to  2.28 

to  3.50 
to  4.00 
to  2. 00 
to  2  00 
to  1 .75 
to  1.00 
to  1.50 

to:  2.00 

to  2.50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 75 

No.  *>  hnv  . 3.00 

to 

1.12 

4X0 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

,U8 

to 

.22 

Lettuce,  doz . 

.To 

to 

1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.20 

to 

.40 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

2.00 

to 

4.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.13 

rn) 

.13  % 

Roosters . 

.08 

to 

.09 

Ducks .  . ... . . . . 

.17 

.18 

Geese . 

.12 

8 

.13 

Turkeys . 

to 

.16 

Guineas,  pair . 

.40 

<3> 

.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Tui keys,  best . 

.19 

feb 

.21 

Common  to  Good . 

.11 

© 

.18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  ill . 

.28 

to 

30 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

.18 

© 

.25 

Roasters . 

.16 

@ 

.22 

Capons,  7  to  S  lbs . 

.24 

to 

.25 

Smaller  sizes . 

.17 

to 

.21 

Fowls . 

15 

to 

.17 

Spring  Ducks,  lb  . 

.16 

to 

.22 

Geese . 

.12 

ft 

.16 

Squabs,  doz .  . 

1.60 

to 

5.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

.13 

to 

.14 

Common  to  good . 

.11 

to 

.12 

Buttermilks . 

.07 

to 

.09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 

4.00 

to 

8.00 

Pork.  Li gbt . 

.09 

(fft 

,  Heavy . 

.07 

.08  " 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  2 . 23.00  to  24.50 

No.  3 . 20.00  ©  22.50 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  to  24  00 

Clover .  ..20.00  to  24.00 

Straw.  Rye . 18.00  to  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  to  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  5  00  to  7.55 

Oxen . 4.00  to  6.25 

Cows .  2  00  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  7.50  tolO.50 

Culls .  6.00  to  7.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  to  4.60 

Lambs .  5  00  to  7  25 

Hogs . 6.25  @  6.60 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.20  to  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 98  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.10  to  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 65  to  .70 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 50  @  .55 

Kye,  No.  2,  Western . .95  to  .96 

Barley,  choice  .  1.20  to  1.35 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots 

Spring  Bran,  ton .  27  00  to  29.00 

Standard  Middlings .  27.60  to  30.00 

Red  Dog . 31.00  to  32.00 

Hominy  Chop . 29.00  to  30.20 

Linseed  Meal .  39.00  ®  40.00 

Corn  Meal .  30,00  to  3U)0 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  9.50 

Middling  Gulf .  9.76 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  8.85 

Good  Middling .  9.65 


Boston  Markets. 


Boston  produce  market  is  usually  quiet 
at  this  time,  just  after  the  holidays,  and 
January  of  1912  is  no  exception.  Apples 
are  not  working  off  as  well  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  and  price  is  low  on  most  grades, 
especially  the  poorer  ones.  Best  Baldwins 
bring  about  $3  per  barrel,  a  few  better. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  from  .$1.50  to  $2.50  per 
barrel;  85  cents  to  $1.50  per  box:  Kings 
and  McIntosh  tiring  $3  and  $4  per  barrel; 
Greening  and  Pippin  $2  to  $2.50.  A  poor 
demand  in  European  markets  docs  not  help 
the  market  here  or  reduce  the  stock  as 
we  like  to  see.  Cranberries  are  short  and 
high,  with  not  much  demand ;  sell  at  $8 
to  $9.50  per  barrel  for  best  hard,  $6  to 
$7.50  for  softer  berries  and  $2  to  $3.50  a 
bushel  or  crate.  Southern  strawberries  are 
in  the  market  at  40  to  50  cents  per  box. 
Potatoes  are  short  and  inclined  to  be 
higher  in  price;  Maine  stock  $1.15  per 
bushel,  or  $2.30  and  $2.35  per  hag ; 
foreign  stocks  sell  at  $2.75  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Sweets  $1.50  per  basket.  Onions 
short  and  high,  with  native  stock  running 
rather  poor;  $2.50  to  $3  per  hundred 
pounds ;  new  onions  $3  per  crate.  Winter 
vegetables  and  green  stuff  are  high  and 
short.  Squash,,  turban,  $20  per  ton,  $1.25 
per  barrel;  Hubbard,  $25  per  ton,  $1.50 
per  barrel.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  $1.50  per 
barrel,  White  Egg,  $1  per  box  ;  White  Flat, 
75  cents  per  box.  Beets,  75  cents  to  $1 
per  box;  carrots.  00  cents  to  $1;  parsnips, 
$1.25;  cabbage,  $1.50  per  barrel  for  drum¬ 
head  and  $1  to  $1.25  for  Savoy.  Celery, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  dozen.  Cucumbers,  $4  to 
$10  per  box  of  about  100.  Lettuce  is  sell¬ 
ing  well  at  $1.25  and  better  per  box  of 
18  heads.  Tomatoes  go  at  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  good  for  this 
season.  Butter  is  sky  high  and  short  at 
38  cents  for  extra,  30  for  good  and  34 
for  common.  Cheese  is  also  high  at  17% 
cents  for  best  cream  and  15  cents  for  com¬ 
mon.  Eggs  have  dropped  some  locally,  and 
slightly  in  the  city,  but  are  still  firm  and 
not  over  plenty,  either  fresh  or  storage. 
Fancy  go  at  38  cents,  wholesale,  common 
fresh  35  and  30  cents  per  dozen ;  storage 
20  to  80,  and  these  are'  reducing  rapidly 
in  supply.  Poultry  is  firm  and  prices  good ; 
turkeys  20  to  22  cents  per  pound  ;  broilers 
22  to  25  cents  best  fresh  dressed  ;  roasting 
chickens  18  to  22  cents  per  pound,  best 
dressed  fowls  10  to  19  cents  per  pound. 
Fowls,  live  weight.  14  to  15  cents  per 
pounds;  roosters,  10  to  12  cents;  live  bogs 
average  about  0%  cents  per  pound  ;  dressed 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Best  beef.  12  and 
13  cents  per  pound;  common  10  to  11 
cents,  wholesale.  Best  veal  14  cents  for 
heavy,  12  for  light.  Lamb  is  slightly 
higher,  best  bringing  11  and  12  cents  per 
pound  ;  common  about  10  cents,  with  mut¬ 
ton  at  eight  cents.  a.  e.  p. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chides; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ilAUIPC  LATEST  MODEL 
mArlN  O  BONE  CUTTER 


1  y  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
10  Days'  roe  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■i F.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  16.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  Runner  Ducks 

if  you  want  something  good,  let  us  bear  from  you. 
J.  M.  FRYE,  Box  69,  It.  D.  4,  Ligonier,  Indiana 


Wilson’s  Rig  Superb  White  Wyandottes 

"  Birds  to  lay  and  birds  to  win.”  Firsts  and  spec¬ 
ials  at  Roehestcrand  Ogdensburg  this  yr.  Circulars. 
OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  South  Hammond, N.Y. 


MR.  FARMER,  JUST  ONE  MOMENT: 


need,  right 
on  your  farm 

now,  this  improved  sawing 
outfit.  It’s  built  right  and 
for  hard  work  and  lots  of  it 
You  place  the  stick  to  be  sawed 


This 

Rig  Makes 
You  Money 
and  Saves 

Mur'h  Harr!  Wnrlr  on  the  table  and  it  slides  on  easy 

muen  nara  wont  working  rollers  right  o.ito  the  saw.  On  the  old  style 

swing  saw  you  have  the  work  of  lifting  every  stick  as  many  times  as  you  cut  it.  On  the  rigshown  above 
sawing  is  easy,  and  when  the  wood  sawing  is  done,  take  oft  the  saw  and  table,  and  you  have  an  all-steel 
portable  outfit  that  can  be  used  for  any  work  about  the  farm,  and  when  there  is  no  portable  work  to  be 
done,  place  the  engine  in  the  barn  to  grind  feed  and  also  give  the  women  folks  a  chance.  Let  the  engine 
run  the  cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  washing  machine.  Get  catalog  that  shows  this  and  twelve 
other  styles  and  many  sizes.  It’s  free.  For  full  description  and  price  of  this  great  money  maker,  just  write 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS  137  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Make  No  Mistake 


To  supply  our  increasing  trade 

WE  WANT 


Oranges 

Cabbage 

Radishes 

Grapefruit 

Carrots 

Romaine 

Tangerines 

Cucumbers 

Spinach 

Pineapples 

Eggplants 

Tomatoes 

Strawberries 

Lettuce 

Turnips 

Cranberries 

Mushrooms 

Calves 

Apples 

Onions 

Pork 

Pears 

Okra 

Poultry 

Beans 

Peas 

Butter 

Celery 

Peppers 

Eggs 

Cauliflower 

Potatoes 

HOT  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 
BERMUDA  PRODUCTS 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS 
SWEET  POTATOES 

LET  US  POST  YOU.  WRITE  TODAY 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST 

The  Old  Reliable  Commission  Merchants 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.  Cor.  JAY 

NEW  YORK 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO.,  Com 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York 


PLEASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  AND  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS 

Ship  to  WM.  II.  COHEN  «fe  CO.,  CoinnilKHlon  Mer¬ 
chant,,  ...  -  229  Washington  f*t..  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


117  ANTFn — ,ls  Manager  of  largo  estate  by  single, 
™  •Mil  1  Lily  young,  ambitious  American.  Rave  both 
practical  ami  scientific  training.  Capable  t.f  managing  men. 
Salary  $1,500  per  year,  wi Hi  board  and  room.  Iiest  references 
furnished.  Address  W.  W.  !J.,  .’are  Rural  New-Yorker, 


W  A  NT P  n  A  Young  Woman  to  do  housework 
TT  mi  I  LtU  jn  fami]y  0f  „  Superintendent 
of  an  institution, 
tenance. 

LE! 


- m  tno  lamny  or  a  (superintendent 

’  an  institution.  Salary  $20  a  month  and  main- 
inanee.  Apply  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
ETCH  WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiki.ls,  N.  Y. 


P  CUT— farm  of  73  acres  less  than  9  miles  from  city 
I!  bll  I  limits.  BOX  61,  K.  Jt.  No.  8,  Moadvllle,  l’a. 


PARIK  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Inlands’ 
I  MIIIYIO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


wt  etLL  uuuu  tHKtvib  in  uceana,  greatest  fruit  Go 
"7  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

TO  T?  HP— Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
A  lloosick  and  Sehaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGRAND  C. 
^TIBBITS,  Agent,  HOOSICK,  N.  Y. 

Is  An  Apple  Orchard  Worth  While? 

Not  always;  it  depends  on  many 
things.  In  our  new  treatise  we  en¬ 
deavor  briefly  to  cover  the  whole 
question.  Send  for  it— FREE. 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Kimierhook,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  f” 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  waterfront  farm 
witli  timber.  Forfnll  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


VIRGINIA  LANDS 

Large  and  select  list  of  choice  stock,  grain,  fruit, 
dairy  and  truck  farms.  Water  front  properties; 
large  tracts  for  colonization  purposes.  Timber 
tracts  in  all  sizes,  $10.00  per  acre  and  up.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue.  J.  A.  CONNELLY  & 
CO.,  Dept.  F,  7th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Barred  Plymouth  rock  cockerels,  for  utility  breed- 

ing.  large,  vigorous  birds— $2.00  to  $3.00  each, 
c.  T.  DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Q  ARREn  RfiPIfQ  Exclusively— 25  Cockerels 
UHnnUU  nUUIXO  Parks,  206-egg  strain,  from 
$3.00  up.  Order  settings  for  Spring  delivery  now 
from  .1.  A.  FAUSNTSli,  1258  84tli  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Austins  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Standard  bred,  record  stock  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  toS.i.llOpar  15;$6.(Hlper  100.  Mating  lirt.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm  Box  18,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


I  non  S.  C.  W.  L.  RANC0CAS  STRAIN,  f0  yearling  hens 
I,  UUU  at  $:> .00 ;  200  at  $3.00;  650  at  $2.00.  1  GO  Laying 
Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Orders  now  booked  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Correspondence  invited. 

SPRING  GARDEN  FARM,  Roseland,  N,  J. 


FREE  SAMPLES!  See  Them!  Try  Them! 


They  Give 

More  Sap 

overy  day  for 

More  Days  and  make 
More  Money  tfornj™ 

other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it, 
explained  in  our  Free 
Catalogue. 


The  Air  Trap 

does  it. 


C.  STELLE,  75  Fifth  Ave 


drying  up  pre¬ 
vented;  free,  con- 
stantflow.  No  injury 
to  trees. 

Samples  and 
price  list  for 
the  asking. 
Write  today 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  162 
W.  26th  Street. 
N.Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list . 


9  Raw  Furs  Wanted  I 

Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Fox,  Muskrat  and  ® 


I 


other  furs  are  bringing  high  prices  in  New  York,  the 
best  market  for  you  to  ohip  to.  Do  you  want  to  know 

“  How  to  Get  More  Money  for  Your  Raw  Fur*?” 

Write  for  “  Monjo's  Hunter  and  Trapper”  and  price 
list — it's  free.  Highest  commercial  references. 


I 


9  F.  N.  MON  JO,  156  W.  25th  SI.,  N.Y.  | 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yrs.)  and  Tersest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Croo|  Circulars  to  anyono  interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
I  I  CCa  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Doer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  luiir  or  fur  ori. 
Wo  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
rohes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  ho  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
care  for  hides ;  how  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeing  process  which  is  n  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  bides  and  calf  skins;  about 
the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book 
except  upon  request.  If  you  want  a 
Copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


lip 

HP 


_ 

$15.00  PER  ACRE  AND  UP. 

Choice  lands  for  alfalfa,  grain,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
stock  and  poultry  close  to  big  eastern  markets.  Fertile 
10  acre  (adjoining)  tratfts  of  land  suitable  for  poultry,  truck 
and  fruit  only  $275  20  acres  $500.  Mild  climate,  abun- 

I  dant  rainfall,  several  crops  a  season.  Write  ior  booklet 
[  with  map  and  low  excursion  rates.  Free. 

CRAWLEY.  Ind.  Agt.,  Chesapeake 
■  ®*l,#  **y-»  Box  Richmond,  Va. 


-TV  ArPF^-EKiHT  timber,  the  rest 
*  *  rtwIYLaO  tillable.  One  pair  horses* 
four  cows,  190  liens,  mower,  rakes,  plows,  cultiva, 
tor,  wagon,  buggy,  harnesses,  incubator,  throe 
brooders,  oats,  corn,  barloy,  hay  and  straw.  All 
for  $2,600.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owogo, 
Tioga  County,  New  York. 


CAROLINA 
COAST  2 
COUNTRY 


Ibe  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres — Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture;  Address  W,  W,  CROXTONi  G.  P,  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R,  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
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This  Body  of  Engineers 
Build  a  New  “33  ’’-Self-Starting 


Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  Board  of  Engineers  have  built  their  master  car — a  car  you  start  by  merely  pressing  a  button. 

These  men  practice  the  highest  engineering  principles  the  world  knows. 

Engineers  from  abroad  come  here  to  study  under  these  men.  Their  chief — like  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  electricity — 
drives  the  milestones  of  automobile  advancement.  He  and  his  men  in  other  years  designed  the  motors  for  more  than 
a  dozen  manufacturers.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  better  quality  American  cars  have  on  them  features  designed  by 
Mr.  Coffin. 

He  had  previously  built  five  famous  cars — the  industry’s  leader*.  Each,  in  their  time,  was  the  car  of  the  year.  They 
were  so  far  ahead  of  their  day  that  several  are  still  sold  as  leaders  in  their  class. 

The  latest  and  greatest  achievement  of  these  skilled  engineers  is  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  “33.” 


You  Press  a_  Button  to  Start  the  Motor 

That  explains  the  operation. 

A  child  can  do  it  as  easily  as  it  can  push  a  button 
that  rings  an  electric  bell. 

It  is  like  switching  on  the  current  that  runs  an 
electric  fan. 

Yet  the  self-starting  device  of  the  New  HUDSON 
“33”  is  not  operated  by  electricity  nor  Is  it  operated 
by  compressed  air. 

It  has  neither  the  weight  nor  complications  common 
to  all  starters  of  those  types. 

It  weighs  but  41/  pounds  and  has  only  12  parts. 
Electric  starters  weigh  175  to  200  pounds — as  much 
as  the  weight  of  an  extra  passenger.  Compressed  air 
starters  weigh  60  to  75  pounds. 


Starts  Instantly  in  Winter 

Our  engineers  tested  all  types  of  self-starters.  None 
other  was  acceptable. 

This  one  started  the  motor  98  times  in  every  100 
trials.  Thousands  of  tests  were  made.  Cold  w'eathcr 
did  not  affect  it.  A  motor  was  kept  in  cold  storage 
for  a  week.  The  temperature  was  5  degrees  below 
freezing.  Ice  covered  the  cylinders.  But  the  motor 
started .  at .  the  first  operation  of  the  starter. 

Other  types  were  not  so  successful. 

Ask  any  owner  of  a  New  Self-starting  HUDSON 
“33”  how  his  self-starter  operates  these  cold  days. 

All  distinctive  features  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 
Their  number  is  too  great.  But  among  them  is  an 
advance  design  which  eliminates  almost  1000  parts — 
Demountable  rims — BIG  tires — an  accessibility  that 


puts  all  important  parts  and  all  oiling  places  within 
easy  reach.  Enclosed  valves,  dust-proof  bearings 
throughout.  Fan  in  fly  wheel.  A  clutch  so  good  that 
drivers  never  know'  they  have  a  clutch,  because  of  its 
freedom  from  trouble. 

The  Quietest,  Simplest  and  Handsomest  of  All 

It  is  the  quietest  automobile  built.  It  has  power 
that  will  shoot  it — with  full  load — up  mountain  sides — 
through  sand  and  mud  and  always  with  a  sensation  of 
strength  and  of  flying  that  is  utterly  lacking  in  many 
cars. 

The  springs  are  of  the  most  flexible,  yet  non-break- 
able,  vanadium  steel.  People  compare  the  Nezv  HUD¬ 
SON  “33”  in  riding  comfort  to  cars  of  double  its 
weight  and  cost. 

It  is  pronounced  by  experts  as  the  most  graceful  in 
line  of  any  car  regardless  of  price.  In  finish,  in  up¬ 
holstery  and  in  every  detail  of  luxurious  convenience 
it  ranks  in  the  class  of  $2,500  automobiles. 

Haven’t  you  at  least  a  curiosity  to  see  Howard  E. 
Coffin's  Nezt>  HUDSON  “33”? 


The  price  for  either  of  three  models — Touring,  five-passenger — Torpedo,  four-passenger,  or  Roadster,  two-passenger, 
is  $1600.  Not  a  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip  either  car  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  for  top.  Disco  Self-Starter, 
Demountable  rims,  BIG  tires,  windshield,  large  gas  tank,  magneto — dual  ignition  system — and  all  things  usually  listed 
as  extras  are  included.  Write  for  illustrations  showing  how  the  New  HUDSON  “33”  is  simpler  than  any  other  car. 


Its  great  simplicity  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

At  all  the  important  automobile  show's  this  year  it 
will  have  its  most  advantageous  display,  for  there  it 
can,  at  close  hand,  be  compared  *vith  all  other  cars. 

Printed  descriptions — advertised  promises  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  often  too  alluring,  and  many  cars  do  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  expectations  the  advertising  has  created. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  car  in  a  printed  de¬ 
scription,  and  therefore  ask  you  to  go  to  see  it,  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  cars  you  think  well  of. 

You  will  marvel  at  the  value  Mr.  Coffin  has  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  last  creation. 

Go  see  the  New  Self-Starting  PIUDSON  “33”  NOW. 
So  popular  was  his  last  year’s  “33”  that  more  than 
2.000  failed  to  get  the  cars  they  had  ordered,  for  we 
could  not  build  them  fast  enough. 

We  are  leaders  to-day  in  the  number  of  new  cars 
delivered  and  still  the  shortage  continues.  Better  see 
the  Nezv  HUDSON  “33”  before  all  these  models,  too, 
are  sold. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7193  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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GROUND  LIMESTONE  ON  THE  FARM. 
Prepared  at  Low  Cost  in  Tennessee. 

Here  in  the  limestone  valleys  and  gently  rolling 
side  hills  of  East  Tennessee  we  have  limestone  cliffs, 
ledges  and  bowlders  on  almost  each  farm ;  certainly 
in  each  neighborhood,  yet  notwithstanding  all  this 
we  have  proof  positive,  piled  mountain  high  in  ac¬ 
cumulated  scientific  and  experimental  evidence,  that 
our  soils  are  deficient  in  lime.  This  fact  was  con¬ 
clusively  settled  in  our  minds  in  the  early  eighties 
and  nineties  by  experiments  with  and  without  lime, 
side  by  side  tests  on  Crowell  Farm.  Then  why  not 
blast  out  these  limestone  deposits  that  are  often  in 
the  way  in  our  cultivated  fields,  crush  and  reduce  them 


be  too  wet  for  reduction ;  the  lime  can  lie  in  a  pile 
on  the  ground  indefinitely  without  injury,  is  never 
too  moist  to  apply  when  the  field  is  dry  enough  to 
drive  over.  The  machine  can  be  set  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground,  the  side  elevator  will  take  the  stone  to 
feeder’s  stand  and  eliminate  the  cost  of  elevating  by 
hand.  No  part  of  the  machine  has  over  300- revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  while  the  parts  doing  heavy  duty 
(crushing  and  grinding)  run  as  slowly  as  250  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

As  the  material  from  the  crusher  passes  between 
the  rolls  the  reduction  is  accomplished  for  the  most 
part  by  abrasion,  one  particle  upon  another,  while  a 
coating  of  lime  will  form  on  the  surface  of  rolls  that 
reduce  the  wear  on  the  tires  to  a  minimum.  When 


to  bring  stone  from  rick  or  pile,  and  one  man  to 
sledge  down  from  quarry  to  required  sizes  and  feed 
to  elevator,  while  one  man  having  a  knowledge  of 
engine  can  easily  overlook  it  and  lime  machine,  keep 
in  needed  repair,  and  otherwise  direct  the  work,  so 
two  boys,  two  ordinary  farm  hands  and  one  man  of 
experience  can  easily  operate  the  machine  and  produce 
from  10  to  20  yards  per  day  of  10  hours.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  ll/z  to  eight  horse  power  to  operate;  and  when 
moving  from  place  to  place  over  ordinary  roads  a 
traction  steam  engine  from  12  to  15  horse  power  will 
easily  do  this  work.  Our  engine  is  13  horse  power. 
Allowing  a  reasonable  recompense  to  the  owner  of 
such  an  outfit,  after  the  stone  has  been  quarried,  col¬ 
lected  and  ricked  in  a  pile.  90  cents  to  $1.25  per  yard 


A  PORTABLE  OUTFIT  FOR  CRUSHING  LIMESTONE  FOR  FARM  PURPOSES.  Fir,.  33. 


fine  enough  for  our  soils,  do  this  work  right  on  the 
farm,  thereby  make  a  hindrance  help  us?  This  is 
what  we  are  doing,  Fig.  33.  This  little  portable  lime 
machine  can  easily  be  moved  from  farm  to  farm, 
crush  and  grind  whatever  amount  of  lime  is  desired 
and  moved  on.  One  roll-jaw  fine  crusher  so  arranged 
that  its  product  will  feed  by  gravity  into  a  pair  of 
plain  balanced  rolls,  with  the  elevators,  all  placed 
on  a  suitable  set  of  trucks,  make  up  the  machine.  The 
crusher  jaws  are  5x10  inches  set  one-half  inch  apart 
at  the  bottom;  the  12xl2-inch  rolls  are  set  one-eighth 
inch  apart.  They  take  the  one-half  inch  and  smaller 
product  from  the  crusher  and  complete  the  reduction, 
all  of  which  is  then  elevated  and  goes  out  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Not  all  of  this  product  will  pass  an 
8x8-inch  screen.  Occasionally  a  small  sliver  the  size 
of  one’s  thumbnail,  one-eighth  inch  thick,  will  be  seen. 
3  he  beauty  about  this  system  of  rock  reduction  is  it 
can  he  operated  out  in  the  field ;  the  stone  can  never 


the  roller  tires  are  worn  they  can  be  taken  off  and 
replaced  by  new  ones  at  small  cost  by  ordinary  work¬ 
men,  requiring  no  tools  save  the  wrenches  furnished 
for  this  work,  so  it  is  the  machine  is  safe  in  the  hands 
of  ordinary  workmen.  I  mention  this  especially  from 
the  fact  we  all  know  expenses  must  be  kept  down,  if 
we  are  to  have  ground  lime  at  a  price  we  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  by  selecting 
machinery  for  this  work  that  requires  least  skill  to 
operate  with  minimum  expense  in  wear  and  yet  do  the 
work,  consuming  least  power  to  produce  a  given 
amount.  Flow  many  tons  per  day  of  10  hours  and  what 
is  the  cost  to  operate,  are  questions  of  vital  interest, 
and  will,  like  all  other  questions  on  or  off  the  farm, 
largely  depend  upon  the  man  behind  the  plow.  Its 
capacity  is  from  10  to  20  yards  (weighing  when  dry 
about  3,000  pounds  each)  per  day  of  10  hours.  One 
smart,  quick  boy  can  easily  fire  the  boiler  and  keep 
up  steam ;  a  like  boy  can  feed  the  crusher.  One  man 


will  cover  the  cost  of  reduction.  The  cost  to  quarry 
and  collect  the  stone  will  vary  also.  If  ledges  and 
bowlders  are  blasted  out  of  the  way,  getting  rid  of 
them  will  pay  any  land  owner,  and  if  they  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  grinding,  one  is  that  much  ahead. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  claimed  by  many  agri¬ 
cultural  scientists  and  writers  that  limestone  for  the 
soil  must  be  reduced  so  90  per  cent  will  pass  a  screen 
of  100  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  In  certain  sections 
this  may  be  true,  but  with  us,  having  short,  open 
Winters,  the  soil  seldom  frozen  hard  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  time,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  from  45  to 
55  inche  ,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  thv.  fact  that  our 
water  is  heavily  charged  with  lime,  that  we  see  de¬ 
posited  in  teakettles  and  steam  boilers.  The  lime  in 
our  soils  and  disintegrating  limestone  deposits  is  car¬ 
ried  away  and  off  the  farm  by  drainage  in  much  larger 
amounts  than  is  taken  away  by  the  growing  or  re¬ 
moval  of  crops,  and  it  is  a  fact,  though  few  farmers 
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may  know  it,  when  quarrying  limestone  or  marble 
(which  is  pure  lime,  or  calcium  carbonate)  that  the 
work  must  be  done  by  other  means  than  blasting  with 
any  known  explosive,  if  the  stone  is  to  be  used  for 
either  building  or  monumental  purposes.  The  simple 
facts  are,  when  you  shoot  any  limestone  you  kill  it ; 
from  that  moment  it  begins  a  rapid  breaking  down, 
and  when  further  reduced  to  as  fine  a  product  as  1 
have  outlined,  “thoroughly”  (mind  you,  I  repeat  thor¬ 
oughly)  mixed  with  a  soil  in  need  of  it,  the  soil  and 
other  acids  will  attack  the  larger  pieces  (if  there  be 
left  in  the  soil  any  acidity  not  rendered  basic  or  sweet 
by  the  40  to  60  per  cent  of  fine  dust  contained  in  this 
ground  lime)  and  break  it  down  into  fine  available 
lime  at  a  rapid  ratq,  These  and  other  forces  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  under  our  feet  drive  the  mills 
of  the  gods,  that  revolve  day  and  night,  never  ceasing, 
never  needing  repair;  in  this  case  they  grind  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  without  further  cost.  0.  P.  N.  fox. 

Tennessee. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION  AND  FIRE. 

In  a  western  paper  I  recently  observed  an  article 
on  the  preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion,  accredited 
to  Prof.  S.  Arthur  Johnson,  of  the  Fort  Collins 
Experiment  Station,  in  which  the  author,  after  ex¬ 
plaining  the  method  of  preparing  the  mixture,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

“If  the  oil  does  not  emulsify  rapidly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  mixture  back  on  the  stove  and 
warm  it  more.” 

I  do  not  know  that  the  professor  is  correctly 
quoted ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  should  give 
such  advice  as  the  above.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  instructor  is  not  talking  to  scientists  and 
experts,  but  instead,  to  those  who  are  neither  scien¬ 
tific  nor  expert,  and  frequently  not  even  intelligent. 
If  gunpowder  is  to  be  kept  in  an  open  vessel  in  a 
room  where  there  is  a  heated  stove,  our  common 
sense  tells  us  that  the  only  safety  lies  in  keeping  the 
powder  a  long  distance  from  the  fire.  The  same 
thing  is  equally  true  regarding  a  can  of  kerosene. 
Now,  in  preparing  the  mixture,  after  having  poured 
the  boiling  water  and  soap  into  the  oil,  if  the  churn¬ 
ing  process  fails  to  produce  a  perfect  emulsion,  and 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  reheat  the  mixture  by 
placing  it  on  a  stove  that  is  in  a  house,  then  do  it 
“by  proxy.”  Let  some  one  else  put  the  vessel  “on 
the  stove,”  and  be  sure  that  he  does  it  in  his  own 
house,  and  not  in  yours. 

A  near-by  neighbor  tried  the  experiment  of  heating 
kerosene  emulsion  on  his  cookstove  in  the  kitchen. 
The  man  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  room,  and 
saved  his  whiskers.  The  balance  of  his  personal 
property  remained  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  There 
is  now  a  new  house  standing  on  the  spot  where  the 
kerosene  was.  This  will  remain  as  a  monument  to 
one  man’s  stupidity.  In  case  it  is  ever  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  reheat  the  mixture,  by  all  means  do  it  out¬ 
doors  where  it  cannot  set  fire  to  a  building. 

CLEM  AULDON. 

WANTS  A  GOOD-SIZED  TREE. 

In  buying  nursery  stock,  which  would  you  prefer  from 
choice,  a  well-grown  yearling  tree  or  much  larger  nursery- 
stock  two  or  even  three  years  old? 

There  seems  to  be  a  number  of  wa5rs  to  view  the 
matter  of  age  and  size  of  trees  for  planting,  each 
one  possessing  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  this  time  to  prefer  well-grown 
yearling  apple  trees,  and,  I  believe,  where  good  care 
in  culture  and  shaping  is  exercised,  that  the  yearlings 
are  wisely  chosen.  In  the  first  place,  not  all  the 
trees  in  the  yearling  nursery  rows  will  be  of  salable 
■size.  The  larger,  thriftier  ones  are  in  some  cases 
carefully  dug,  allowing  the  smaller  ones  to  remain 
in  the  rows  to  grow  another  year  or  two.  If  there 
be  anything  in  varying  degrees  of  inherent  vigor  (I 
believe  there  is)  of  different  strains  of  the  same 
variety,  the  first  digging  of  thrifty  yearlings  from 
the  nursery  rows  will  doubtless  amount  to  “selec¬ 
tion”  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  such  as  we 
exercise  in  making  the  initial  selection  of  potatoes, 
for  instance,  by  choosing  the  thriftier  growing,  higher 
yielding  hills.  The  individual  trees  or  plants  may 
be  more  vigorous  from  the  effect  of  environment  or, 
again,  they  may  show  this  characteristic  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inherent  superior  strength,  or  of  bud-varia¬ 
tion  or  mutation.  At  any  rate  we  should  like  to 
know  that,  in  planting  yearlings,  we  are  getting  the 
cream  of  the  nursery  rows  so  far  as  vigor  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  is  often  explained,  yearling  trees  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  formation  of  low-headed, 
symmetrical  forms — this,  of  course,  depending  wholly 
upon  the  care  bestowed  by  the  grower,  after  planting. 
However,  where  planting  and  cultural  conditions  are 
not  as  favorable  as  should  be,  I  should  prefer  well- 
grown  two-year-old  apple  trees.  Especially  is  this 


true  where  rodents  are  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
The  larger,'  sturdier  stems  of  the  older  trees  may  at 
once  be  encircled  with  wire  screen  cylinders  and 
will  support  them  without  staking  and  much  addi¬ 
tional  care  that  .-the  yearling  trees  would  require. 

I  shall  now  make  a  statement  with  which  I  do  not 
anticipate  agreement  by  many  who  are  interested 
either  in  tree  growing  or  planting;  but  the  statement 
conforms  fully  to  the  facts  as  brought  out  by  the 
last  most  unfavorable  of  all  seasons  I  have  ever 
known  for  transplanting  trees.  I  sent  home  and  had 
planted  by  our  man  in  charge  about  500  apple  trees, 
mostly  yearlings.  These  yearlings  have  suffered  very 
much  from  the  extreme  drought,  many  of  them 
dying  outright.  Among  the  number  I  sent  50  heavy, 
three-year-old  trees  of  a  vigorous  variety,  to  be 
planted  for  top-working  next  Spring.  Under  the 
same  trying  conditions  these  heavy  trees  have  not 
only  lived  but  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  there 
being  but  one  tree  out  of  the  50  that  failed.  They 
will  make  good  stocks  for  top-working  in  1912.  Had 
I  known  in  advance  what  the  results  of  the  season 
would  have  shown,  every  tree  would  have  been  of 
the  heavy  grade,  for  I  could  have  purchased  them 
for  about  the  same  price  as  the  yearlings.  Moreover, 
they  can  be  worked  from  scions  from  our  own  bear¬ 
ing  trees  of  good  varieties  and  low,  uniform  heads 
developed  as  readily  as  with  yearlings.  While  I  shall 
not  insist  upon  my  neighbors  nor  friends  following 
this  plan,  I  shall  hereafter  plant  only  two  or  three- 
year-old  trees  and  top-work  them  myself  to  varieties 
that  I  know  to  be  good  and  true.  The  advantage  of 
this  plan  with  such  varieties  as  Grimes  and  Jonathan 
is  very  great,  as  the  Grimes,  on  its  own  body,  is  so 
subject  to  crown  disease  or  canker,  while  the  Jona¬ 
than  is  rather  inclined  to  a  crooked,  rambling  growth, 
which,  grafted  on  straight,  vigorous  stocks  of  rapid 
growing  sorts  as  Ben  Davis,  Northwestern  Greening, 
etc.,  will  prevent  in  a  measure. 

There  is  another  advantage  ia  the  older  trees — my 
statement  with  regard  to  this  may  be  called  a  theory, 
but  is  certainly  well  founded — that  the  younger  trees 
do  not  seem  to  possess.  Yearling  trees  are  very  apt 
to  develop  root-gall  after  planting,  even  though  they 
come  to  the  planter  apparently  free  from  the  trouble. 
The  tree  that  grows  to  the  age  of  two  or  three  years 
in  the  nursery  row,  without  showing  any  infection 
by  the  disease,  is  more  likely  to  remain  free  from  the 
trouble  than  the  baby  tree  which  has  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  demonstrate  any  well-marked  resistance. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  theory;  but,  from  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  disease  resistance  in  plants  of  various 
kinds,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  defend  the  theory  and 
to  avail  myself  of  the  probable  advantages  of  using 
the  older  stock.  Under  very  discouraging  drouth  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  lost  practically  an  entire  block  of  215 
yearling  trees  planted  last  Spring.  The  few  living 
ones  were  taken  up  last  Fall  and  used  to  replant 
another  block  of  same  varieties,  while  the  ground 
thus  cleared  will  be  replanted  with  three-year-old 
trees  selected  for  cleanness  from  root  gall  and  for 
general  good  vigor — such  trees  being  rather  gladly 
sold  by  the  nursery  because  they  have  reached  and 
are  likely  to  pass  the  age  limit  for  popular  planting. 
These  will  be  top-worked  next  Spring. 

Ohio.  K.  H.  BALLOU. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  LAND  AND  HOMES. 

This  county,  situated  in  central  Illinois,  is  no  doubt 
fairly  typical  of  the  Central  West.  Every  year  many 
families  leave  to  acquire  land  and  homes  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  There  are  no  manufacturing  establishments  to 
speak  of,  and  the  price  of  land  is  too  high,  and  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around.  Land  here  that  10  years 
ago  sold  for  $60  per  acre  now  sells  for  two  or  three 
times  this  price.  A  young  man  going  in  debt  for  a 
farm  must  have  great  capacity  for  hard  work,  be  a 
good  manager,  and  then  must  be  lucky  in  order  to 
pay  out.  Some  would  leave  out  luck  as  a  factor,  but 
1  believe  it  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  Here 
in  the  West,  for  instance,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  cyclone  to  come  along  and  destroy  one’s  crops 
and  buildings.  Then  last  Fall  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
this  county  have  lost  from  50  to  200  or  more  hogs 
with  the  cholera.  Then  there  came  an  early  and  un¬ 
expected  freeze  that  took  at  least  half  of  the  apple 
crop,  and  many  potatoes  were  frozen.  A  few  such 
years  as  this  would  no  doubt  force  the  value  of  land 
down  in  price  to  something  like  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.  The  fact  is,  considering  what  farmers  have  to 
contend  with,  land  at  from  $150  to  $200  an  acre  is 
too  high. 

In  this  search  for  cheaper  land  many  have  crossed 
the  line  and  settled  in  the  Far  North,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  cold,  the  season  short,  and  the  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts  limited.  This  move  would  not  suit  me.  Some 
have  gone  where  there  are  irrigation  projects,  or  are 


trying  dry  farming.  Others  have  taken  up  places  in 
the  Ozarks  or  in  the  so-called  swamp  lands  of  the 
South.  The  swamps  of  Arkansas  and  that  section 
when  well  drained  will  no  doubt  make  good  land. 
They  say  that  when  this  is  done  the  country  is  going 
to  be  healthy.  This  may  Be  true,  but  suppose  one  went 
there  and  died  with  malaria,  what  good  would  it  do 
him  if  the  country  was  going  to  be  healthy  some  time? 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  South  appeals  to  me  more 
than  any  other  section  that  offers  cheap  land.  The 
section  of  the  South  that  I  have  in  mind  is  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  I  never  thought 
much  of  Florida,  for  I  always  was  afraid  of  rattle¬ 
snakes.  But  no  doubt  these  States  named  also  have 
great  drawbacks  to  a  person  going  there  from  the 
North.  It  seems  that  in  most  localities  there  the  white 
people  live  in  the  towns  and  let  the  negroes  do  the 
farming.  Thus,  if  a  person  bought  a  farm  there  and 
went  on  to  it  as  he  would  want  to,  he  would  be  likely 
to  have  mostly  negroes  for  neighbors,  and  I  suppose 
he  would  “lose  caste”  with  the  white  people  if  he 
worked  like  farmers  do  here.  Just  how  he  would  fit  in 
with  the  Southern  people  in  general  would  probably 
be  more  or  less  of  a  problem.  There  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  and  probably  they  would  be 
more  or  less  suspicious  of  each  other.  Then  there  is 
the  matter  of  the  hookworm.  I  read  an  article  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  a  year  or  two  ago  that  rather 
scared  me.  If  there  are  several  million  people  in  the 
South  suffering  from  this  disease,  it  surely  is  a  very 
serious  thing.  Of  course  the  land  agents  claim  that 
this  thing  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  hook¬ 
worm  is  confined  mostly  to  certain  localities.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  truth  of  this  matter,  and  I  wish  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  residing  in  the  South  would  briefly 
give  their  impressions  as  they  see  it.  Also  I  would 
like  them  to  take  up  the  matter  of  one’s  having  to  put 
up  mostly  with  negroes  for  neighbors.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  those  who  have  gone  from  the  North  to 
state  which  climate  they  like  best.  No  doubt  the 
Winters  are  pleasanter  there,  but  how  about  the  Sum¬ 
mers? 

There  is  also  one  other  section  that  is  claiming  some 
of  our  people;  I  refer  to  the  East.  There  is  more 
snow  there,  but  less  mud.  The  Winters  are  cold,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  Canada.  The  land,  a  good 
deal  of  it,  is  not  level  enough  to  suit  a  westerner,  and 
there  are  rocks,  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  But  there  are  good  buildings,  good  markets, 
probably  as  good  neighbors  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
and  one  cannot  get  very  far  from  a  good  town.  So 
on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  one  might  look  far¬ 
ther  and  do  worse,  unless  the  matter  of  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate  was  of  controlling  importance  with  them.  B. 

Menard  Co.,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  the  above  in  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  really  valuable  information.  We  take  it  to  be 
a  fair  statement  of  what  our  Illinois  farmer  wants  to 
know,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  be  equally  fair 
and  frank  in  giving  the  facts  about  their  sections. 
As  an  experiment,  we  try  this  method  of  obtaining 
information. 


DEVELOPING  A  LOCAL  MARKET. 

Last  Fall  we  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
man  in  Virginia: 

Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  some  apple  grower  from 
whom  I  can  get  two  or  three  barrels  of  apples  that  will 
be  the  same  from  top  to  bottom?  1  think  Virginia  is  the 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  culls  they  can  fool  people  to 
buy.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  they  are  all  ‘•filled.” 

That  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  where 
producer  and  consumer  are  “strangers  yet.”  Here  is 
a  Virginian  who  says  his  State  is  “the  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  culls  they  can  fool  people  to  buy.” 
Less  than  100  miles  from  him  are  grown  some  of  the 
finest  apples  that  ever  grew  on  a  tree!  This  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  present  defective  system  of 
local  distribution  of  fruit.  The  Virginia  growers  sell 
mostly  at  wholesale.  Then  apples  are  demanded  in 
Europe,  and  it  Is  much  easier  for  them  to  sell  to  a 
reliable  buyer  in  the  orchard  than  to  attempt  a 
retail  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
retail  buyers  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  prices  for  fine 
Albemarle  Pippins,  Winesaps  or  Yorks  which  these 
growers  obtain  in  Europe.  Up  to  this  time  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  growers  may  have  been  justified  in  ignoring  the 
local  retail  trade.  In  the  future  they  will  be  obliged 
to  develop  it  for,  without  question,  new  markets  will 
be  demanded  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  fruit.  The 
hundreds  of  small  towns  scattered  through  the  coun¬ 
try  would  handle  thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  if 
the  trade  could  be  developed.  We  think  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  con¬ 
nected  with  fruit  growing. 


When  considering  drainage,  remember  that  the  water  is 
to  enter  the  drain  between  the  joints  of  the  tile  and  chiefly 
from  the  bottom. 


1912. 

FIGHTING  FROST  IN  ORCHARDS. 
Experience  at  Oregon  Station. 

Orchard  heating  to  prevent  loss  of  the  crop  from 
late  Spring  frosts  has  become  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  commercial  fruit  growing,  particularly  in 
the  West.  Among  the  early  types  of  frost  protection 
were  smudges  and  bonfires.  The  bonfire  is  a  wasteful 
method  and  rather  ineffective,  as  strong  air  currents 
are  caused,  and  the  heat  is  rapidly  dissipated  in  the 
upper  air.  The  principle  of  the  smudge  is  to  make  a 
dense  smoke  which  will  hang  low  over  the  orchard 
and  prevent  radiation  of  heat  in  the  same  way  as  a 
heavy  blanket  of  cloud.  In  some  cases  a  fire  is  built 
in  a  metal  vessel  set  on  wheels,  the  fire  being  covered 
with  wet  horse  manure,  making  a  great  smoke.  This 
wagon  is  kept  going  about  the  orchard  and  the  smoke 
is  thus  spread  where  it  will  do  most  good.  But  the 
most  successful  form  of  heating  is  with  the  oil  po\ 
types  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  34  and  36,  re-' 
produced  from  Bulletin  110,  of  the  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  These  pots  hold  about  five  quarts,  and 


OIL  POTS  FOR  ORCHARD.  Fig.  34. 


burn  from  five  to  eight  hours,  depending  on  weather 
conditions  and  quality  of  oil.  Oil  with  a  paraffin  base, 
testing  28  to  30  degrees  Baume,  is  considered  the  best 
fuel  for  orchard  heating,  but  in  sections  where  this 
cannot  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  almost  any  avail¬ 
able  mineral  oil  or  slop  distillate  is  used.  Fig.  35 
shows  an  orchard  with  these  oil  pots  in  operation. 
The  number  used  varies  with  the  evident  needs,  from 
20  to  100  per  acre,  and  the  average  increase  in  tem¬ 
perature  runs  from  two  to  4J4  degrees. 

Various  methods  of  filling  and  distributing  the  pots 
are  used.  Some  orchards  have  galvanized  tanks  hold¬ 
ing  400  gallons  of  oil,  the  oil  being  drawn  direct  into 
the  pots,  which  are  afterward  distributed,  or  put  into 
buckets,  from  which  the  pots  are  filled.  Another 
method  is  to  haul  the  oil  about  the  orchard  in  barrels 
on  stone  boats  or  sleds,  two  men  filling  four  rows  of 
heaters.  Where  50  or  75  heaters  per  acre  are  used, 
two  men  and  team  can  fill  about  1,500  heaters  in  a  da}'. 
Several  patented  lighting  devices  are  to  be  had,  but 
many  use  a  homemade  affair,  consisting  of  a  kerosene 
torch  made  of  gaspipe  and  candle-wick  and  a  spouted 
can  of  gasoline.  A  little  gasoline  is  poured  on  the  pot 
of  oil  and  the  torch  applied.  With  heaters  20  to  25 
feet  apart  an  experienced  hand  will  light 
about  15  per  minute. 

Following  are  the  details  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  careful  temperature  rec¬ 
ords  were  made.  The  work  was  in  a  block 
of  trees  294  feet  each  way,  100  heaters 
to  the  acre  being  used.  The  heaters 
were  lighted  at  4  A.  M.  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  stood  at  29.  Readings  every  15 
minutes  were  taken  until  6  A.  M.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  temperature  200  feet 
from  the  trees  ranged  from  28.2  to  29.3, 
while  inside  it  was  32.2  to  33.7,  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  being  4.1  degrees. 

RENTING  ORCHARDS. 

As  to  renting  orchards  for  cash  or  on 
shares,  it  depends  on  the  orchard,  the  land,  the  varie¬ 
ties,  the  markets,  the  men  in  the  case,  etc.  Some  or¬ 
chards  are  not  worth  $10  per  acre  per  year,  and  some 
may  be  worth  $500  occasionally.  The  renter  should 
have  three  or  five  years  to  guard  against  losses  by 
freezing,  frosts,  rains  in  blooming  time  causing  lack 
of  pollination,  hail,  wind,  droughts,  etc.,  which  may 
occur  any  year  some  place.  Old  orchards  may  be 
nearly  dead,  trees  starving  to  death,  and  be  so  far 
gone  that  one  may  not  get  much  from  many  of  the 
trees  and  others  may  die  before  they  can  be  restored. 
Other  orchards  may  be  in  their  prime  except  the  trees 
are  starving,  others  may  be  all  right  except  they  need 
spraying,  others  may  have  scale,  others  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  valley  where  frosts  may  get  the  fruit  nearly 
every  Spring,  others  may  be  worthless  varieties,  or  too 
far  from  market,  or  located  where  there  is  no  water 
to  spray,  etc.  The  renter  can  take  the  advantages  and 
weigh  them  against  the  disadvantages,  find  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  orchard,  about  how  many  apples 
per  tree  may  be  expected,  and  what  they  are  usually 
worth  delivered  to  market,  deducting  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing,  including  the  work  getting  the  orchard  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  cared  for  properly,  picking,  packing,  pack¬ 
ages  and  delivering,  and  by  dividing  that  by  two  he 
should  have  what  will  put  him  on  the  safe  side  in 
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the  deal.  For  example,  if  there  are  30  trees  per  acre 
that  should  fruit  and  one  can  expect  five  barrels  each 
when  they  fruit,  it  seems  reasonable  that  they  should 
average  75  barrels  per  year  when  they  are  in  proper 
condition  and  given  the  right  care. 

Most  of  the  farm  orchards,  though,  are  impover¬ 
ished  ;  trees  have  died  out,  and  the  stand  may  not  be 
so  good ;  the  trees  remaining  may  not  yield  that  much, 
and  many  of  them  are  low-grade  varieties  on  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  one  cannot  sell  them  for  as  much  as  if  they 
were  the  standard  varieties.  Sometimes  we  can  get  $3 
or  even  $4  per  barrel  for  the  best  grade  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  often  only  $2  to  $3,  and  the  lower 
grades  from  that  down  to  no  profit  at  all ;  then  try 
not  to  grow  the  low  grades.  With  crops  of  apples  it 
costs  from  75  cents  to  nearly  $1  per  barrel  to  get  the 
fruit  from  the  trees  to  market,  including  the  barrels, 
but  not  the  freight  charges.  With  small  crops  it  costs 
more.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  spray  an  orchard  when 
it  has  a  small  crop  as  when  it  has  a  large  one,  or 
should,  but  many  growers  get  stingy  with  the  material 
and  labor  when  it  looks  as  though  the  crop  is  short. 
Fnless  the  orchard  is  a  good  one  in  all  particulars  it 
will  not  pay  the  renter  to  give  half  the  crop,  and  if 
it  is  a  poor  one  one-fourth  may  be  about  the  share 
for  the  owner.  As  to  cash,  it  is  too  much  like  “buying 
a  pig  in  a  poke.”  It  may  pay  the  owner  to  take  only 
a  few  dollars,  for  he  may  not  get  anything  out  of  it  if 
he  keeps  it  and  neglects  it.  If  commercial  fertilizers 
or  manure  are  used  on  it  the  owner  should  pay  for 
part  of  it,  as  the  good  results  will  last  for  years. 

Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 

FARM  RENTING;  RAILROAD  FIRES. 

This  part  of  the  State  for  miles  around  here  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  settled  by  Germans  or  their  descend- 
ents.  There  is  very  little  land  rented  here ;  the  owners 
or  their  children  do  the  farming.  On  land  that  is 
rented  the  rent  has  increased  in  the  last  few  years  be¬ 
cause  land  has  increased  in  value.  Land  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  from  $125  to  $185  an  acre,  in  relation  to  the  build¬ 
ings  and  improvements.  Land  is  assessed  for  taxation 
in  Adams  Township,  Defiance  Co.,  O.,  the  place  where 
I  live,  on  the  average  of  over  $110  an  acre;  the  valua¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  four  fold  to  six  fold.  Some 
farmers,  having  a  large  farm,  rent  some  fields  to  their 
neighbors  on  the  share  plan,  the  landowner  receiving 
two-fifths  and  paying  the  tax,  the  renter  getting  three- 
fifths  and  doing  all  the  work,  including  delivering  the 
landowner’s  share  to  his  granary.  Some  farms  are 
rented  for  half  of  the  crop ;  in  this  case  the  tenant  has 
the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the  place.  In  some  cases 
the  landlord  pays  one-half  of  the  thrashing  bill  and 
furnishes  one-half  of  the  seed.  Some  farms  are  rented 


for  cash,  ranging  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  crop  to  be  grown.  I 
rented  about  37  acres  to  a  sugar  beet  company  to  grow 
sugar  beets  on  last  year,  for  $10  an  acre.  In  this  part 
of  the  country  there  are  not  enough  farms,  so  that 
everyone  could  not  rent  one  for  love  or  money,  so  a 
good  part  of  the  tenants  seek  employment  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  around  here 
is  80  acres.  Taxes  have  hardly  increased  since  the  re¬ 
cent  revaluation  of  property,  because  the  revalua¬ 
tion  was  State-wide. 

I  read  some  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  rail¬ 
roads’  liability  as  to  firing  adjacent  property,  so  give 
you  a  copy  of  House  Bill  No.  31,  passed  by  the  Flouse 
of  Representatives  on  May  5,  1911 : 

Soc.  8970.  Every  company,  or  receiver  of  such  company, 
operating  a  railroad  or  a  part  of  one,  shall  be  liable  for 
all  loss  or  damage  by  fires  originating  upon  the  land  be¬ 
longing  to  it  caused  by  operating  such  road;  such  com¬ 
pany  or  receiver  of  such  company  further  shall  be  liable 
for  all  loss  or  damage  by  fires  originating  on  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  its  land,  caused  in  whole  or  part  by  sparks  from 
an  engine  passing  over  such  railroad,  and  the  exercise  by 
such  company,  or  receiver  of  such  company,  of  due  care  in 
equipping  and  operating  such  engine  shall  not  exempt  such 
company,  or  receiver  of  such  company,  from  such  liability, 
which  may  be  recovered  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  within  the  county  in  which  the  lands  on  which 
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such  loss  or  damage  occurs  are  situated.  The  existence  of 
fires  upon  the  railroad  company’s  lands  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  they  are  caused  by  operating  such  railroad. 
Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  invalidate  or  prohibit 
contracts  of  such  company  or  receiver  now  existing  or 
hereafter  made,  by  which  such  company  or  receiver  is 
indemnified  against  such  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  liability 
therefore  released. 

Ohio.  _  H.  G.  P. 

GET  GOING  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

B.  E.  Evans,  in  his  recent  article  on  parcels  post, 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  this  is  no  time  to  discuss 
methods.  In  my  recent  article  I  incidentally  sug¬ 
gested  the  zone  system  only  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  criticism,  sure  to  be  made,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  distance  rates  from  every  post 
office  to  every  other  post  office.  As  I  see  it,  there 
are  two  things  most  urgent  to  be  pressed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  first,  persistently  to  oppose  a  nation-wide 
single  rate,  and  second,  to  insist  that  we  be  not  put 
off  with  the  absurd  rural  delivery  parcels  post.  Par- 


AN OTHER  TYPE  OF  HEATER.  Fig.  30. 


cels  post  confined  to  rural  delivery  routes  would  no 
doubt  be  very  convenient  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  getting  the  system  started,  for  there  would 
certainly  be  a  very  limited  business,  but  a  nation  that 
can  do  what  America  does  can  surely  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  genuine  parcels  post,  though  limited  in  scope 
at  the  outset — genuine  so  far  as  it  goes.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Mr.  Evans  has  hit  upon  a  happy  expression  that 
will  serve  well  as  a  battle  cry  for  us.  Slightly  con¬ 
densed,  it  is  this :  “Parcels  post,  county  zones  anti 
nothing  less.”  Let  us  all  take  it  up,  write  our  Con¬ 
gressmen,  get  it  in  the  county  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  in  letters  written  by  farmers,  and  get  it 
discussed  in  the  Granges  with  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Granges.  If  there  is  anything  that  will  make  the 
average  Congressman  sit  up  it  is  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Granges  of  his  district.  There  is  one  thing  that  an 
advocacy  of  the  country  zones  will  do,  it  will  stop  the 
clatter  about  the  farmers  only  wanting  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  catalogue  houses  in  distant  cities.  The 
President  with  the  best  intentions  has  endorsed  the 
“rural  delivery”  scheme  for  parcels  post,  and  we  must 
let  it  he  known  that  that  will  not  do.  Our  real  needs 
arc  often  overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  hardly  agree  with  Mr. 
Smith  about  this  influence  of  “resolu¬ 
tions”  upon  Congressmen.  Strong,  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  are  stronger  and  more  ef¬ 
fective.  DATUS  C.  SMITH. 

KILLING  WITCH  GRASS. 

On  page  1209,  December  23  issue,  Mr. 
Gu pt ill  gives  his  method  of  killing  witch 
or  quack  grass.  Whatever  the  method 
followed,  results  depend  upon  thorough¬ 
ness.  In  my  own  little  work  I  have  had 
best  results  by  double  plowing.  I  broke 
\l/2  acres  of  old  neglected  field  August, 
1909,  and  between  that  time  and  Novem¬ 
ber  first  harrowed  it  four  different 
periods,  being  governed  by  the  glint  of 
green  showing  the  coming  of  this  grass.  Lapping  the 
disk  harrow  one-half  and  going  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  the  field  was  harrowed  16«times.  The  following 
May,  as  early  as  possible,  I  cross-plowed  and  then 
worked  the  land  thoroughly  before  planting  corn.  In 
cross-plowing  I  added  about  six  feet  on  one  side,  and 
on  this  strip  got  some  witch  grass,  but  none  at  all 
where  the  land  was  plowed  twice.  Experience  is  con¬ 
vincing  me  that  increased  preparation  will  enable  one 
to  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  amount  of  fertilizer 
used,  that  cultivation  is  fertilization.  I  planted  one 
acre  of  corn  May  25,  using  no  barn  manure,  but  in¬ 
stead  800  pounds  of  3-8-7  corn  fertilizer  broadcast  at 
the  last  harrowing,  200  pounds  in  the  planter  and  later 
300  broadcast  between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation 
about  July  28.  The  corn  was  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  four  kernels  every  36  inches,  hoed  once,  cul¬ 
tivated  five  times,  the  suckers  broken  out  early  in  July, 
and  the  yield  when  harvested  119  1-10  bushels  shelled 
corn.  The  double  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  land, 
breaking  out  of  the  suckers  and  application  of  this, 
fertilizer  so  late  in  the  season  explains  the  very 
liberal  crop.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  story  that  no 
excessive  work  was  done  at  any  period  after  planting, 
yet  the  field  was  entirely  free  from  weeds,  except 
the  narrow  strip  on  one  side  broken  in  the  Spring. 

Maine.  g.  w.  twitchell. 


OIL  HEATERS  BURNING  IN  ORCHARD.  Fig.  35. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Fu'  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Apples  for  Michigan. 

E.  R.  II.,  Ellsworth ,  Mich. — I  now  have 
in  bearing  in  Antrim  County,  Michigan,  700 
Ben  Davis  apple  trees,  and  have  coming 
into  bearing  400  Duchess  and  Wealthy  trees. 
I  want  to  set  this  Spring  about  300  trees ; 
have  decided  that  it  will  either  be  Wag¬ 
oner,  McIntosh  or  Canada  lied  (Steele's  Red). 
The  question  is  which  one  of  these  varieties 
to  set,  or  shall  I  set  equal  quantities  of 
these  three  varieties.  Will  the  Canada  Red 
bear  early  and  grow  to  good  size  in  this 
locality  it  properly  cared  for? 

Ans. — If  I  had  700  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees  in  northern  Michigan,  they  would 
be  top-grafted  to  something  better. 
Grimes  would  be  a  good  variety  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  at  least  a  part  of  them  and 
the  true  Canada  Red  (Steele’s  Red!  is 
another  good  one.  In  planting  more 
apple  trees  I  would  suggest  that  one- 
half  be  of  the  Red  Canada  and  the  other 
of  Delicious.  Both  these  varieties  are 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  are  very 
salable  because  of  their  red  color,  and 
the  trees  are  reasonably  productive.  An¬ 
trim  County  is  in  a  section  that  is  under 
the  tempering  influence  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  climate  is  rarely  severe  in 
Winter.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Treatment  for  Tuberculosis. 

J.  G.  8.,  dinner,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
where  there  is  a  sanatorium  for  people  who 
are  in  poor  circumstances  and  have  tuber¬ 
culosis?  We  know  of  several  sanatoriums, 
but  the  price  is  more  than  we  can  pay.  My 
husband  is  in  a  very  bad  condition  with 
tuberculosis. 

Ans. — There  is  only  one  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis — 
that  at  Ray  Brook,  N.  Y.  Application 
for  admission  as  a  free  patient  should 
be  made  through  the  local  poor  authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  providing 
adequate  hospital  facilities  for  the  many 
cases  in  this  State  that  the  Department 
has  been  carrying  on  its  campaign  of 
education  and  urging  the  establishment 
of  county  tuberculosis  hospitals  to  pro¬ 
vide  beds.  This  movement  has  met  with 
marked  success ;  a  number  of  county 
hospitals  have  been  opened  and  at  the 
present  time  quite  a  number  more  are 
planning  to  immediately  begin  construc¬ 
tion  work.  It  is  obvious  that  little 
headway  can  be  made  in  the  work 
against  tuberculosis  until  proper  facili¬ 
ties  are  provided  for  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  cases.  eugene  h.  porter, 

N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Health. 


A  Green  Vegetable  Dye. 

T.  A.  F.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — I  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  plant  from  whose  leaves 
I  could  extract  a  green  stain  or  dye.  I 
have  written  all  over  and  I  cannot  find 
anyone  who  can  tell  me  of  any  plant  that 
I  could  use.  How  is  tobacco,  or  do  you 
know  of  anything  I  could  try?  I  must 
try  it  before  Spring,  as  I  will  have  to  plant 
a  lot  of  it  then. 

Ans. — The  search  for  a  permanent 
green  stain  or  dye  from  plants  is  an 
old  one,  and  appears  never  to  have  been 
successful  except  in  the  solitary  instance 
of  Lo  Kao  or  Chinese  natural  green, 
which  -first  became  known  to  Western 
civilization  more  than  100  years  ago. 
At  first  it  was  thought  the  ingenious 
Chinese  had  been  able  to  fix  the  green 
coloring  of  grass  upon  silks,  but  later 
it  was  found  that  Lo  Kao  was  produced 
by  a  complicated  and  expensive  process 
from  the  saps  of  Rhamnus  utilis  and 
R.  chlorophorus,  Asiatic  members  of 
the  Buckthorn  family  of  plants.  When 
first  imported  this  dye-stuff  sold  for  as 
much  as  $50  the  pound  weight,  but  it  is 
now  only  of  historical  interest,  having 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  green 
aniline  dyes  and  other  coal-tar  products. 
Lo  Kao  remains  the  only  example  of  a 
green  dye  directly  produced  from 
plants,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fermenta¬ 


tion  product,  just  as  is  indigo-blue, 
which  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
orange  yellow  infusion  of  the  leaves 
and  young  branches  of  the  true  indigo 
plant,  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  vege¬ 
table  green  dyes  produced  by  savages 
and  partially  civilized  peoples  appears 
to  result  from  mixtures  of  yellow  and 
blue  coloring  matters  which  are  quite 
easily  extracted  from  plants.  The 
green  coloring  matter  of  tobacco  and 
other  growing  plants  is  known  as 
chlorophyll,  a  highly  complex  substance, 
existing  in  granular  form  in  the  leaf 
cells  and  occasionally  the  young  bark, 
through  which  the  assimilation  of  plant 
food  occurs.  Chlorophyll  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  foliage  by  alcohol, 
chloroform  and  other  solvents  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  green  solution,  but 
it  soon  loses  color  by  oxidation  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  permanent  dye.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  “fast,”  and  can¬ 
not  be  made  so  by  any  means  at  present 
known.  The  prospect  of  finding  a  plant 
to  grow  in  quantity  for  the  production 
of  green  dyes  does  not  appear  hopeful. 

v. 


Drainage  or  Forestry. 

I  have  about  l.r>  acres  of  land  on  a  gently 
sloping  hillside  with  woods  on  the  east  and 
south  sides.  Would  you  advise  planting 
trees  or  tile-drain  it  and  plow?  The  land 
is  six  inches  of  clay  with  hardpan  beneath. 
I  have  hay  on  it  now,  but  is  not  any  good. 

p.  A.  R. 

It  is  doubtful  if  trees  would  grow  well 
on  such  soil  without  drainage.  Some  apple 
varieties  might  make  a  fair  growth,  but 
thorough  drainage  will  be  needed  for  any 
crop  to  do  well. 


Believes  It  Is  The  Landlord. 

1  have  noted  the  35-eent  dollar ;  have  had 
many  of  them  handed  me.  1  consider  that 
you  miss  the  point  in  laying  it  so  much 
on  the  middleman.  The  grocer  and  meat 
dealer  and  city  vender  usually  has  all  he  can 
do  to  live.  Neither  will  anything  be  gained 
towards  a  real  betterment  of  conditions 
until  we  locate  the  remainder  of  the  dollai. 
When  you  do  it  will  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlords,  who  through  the  com¬ 
mission  men,  grocers  and  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life,  collect  unearned  toll.  The 
groccryman  who  takes  our  potatoes  and 
distributes  them  to  the  city  dweller  does 
a  useful  work.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  milkman  who  distributes  the  milk.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  every  'middleman  as  far 
as  he  deals  rightly.  The  one  who  makes 
all  these  useful  agents  also  act  as  tribute 
takers  for  a  useless  member  of  society  is 
the  landlord.  The  millions  of  value  of  the 
real  estate  of  New  York  are  given  to  it 
by  the  fact  that  it  stands  as  a  tribute  taker 
from  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  catching  them 
coming  and  going.  If  people  are  in  earnest 
in  wanting  to  get  all  they  earn  (which  will 
at  last  include  giving  to  others  all  they 
earn),  they  might  as  well  first  as  last  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  object  to  any¬ 
one  getting  anything  they  do  not  earn. 
If  they  have  not  the  courage  to  go  to  that 
length  no  permanent  good  can  be  accom-  j 
pllshed.  The  farmers  and  the  laborers  earn  ! 
$1  and  get  perhaps  50  cents.  The  land- 
owners  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  earn 
nothing  and  get  20  or  30  or  perhaps  50 
cents.  Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  landlords  can  get  as  they  do  millions 
without  labor  and  the  farmers  of  the  na¬ 
tion  get  what  they  earn?  What  one  gets 
the  others  lose.  You  will  find  that  the  few 
dollars  cheated  by  fraud  agents  are  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  to  the  millions  of  tribute 
wrung  from  the  willing  tenant  by  holders 
of  inside  property  over  the  country  of 
which  property  farm  property  in  shape  of 
finished  cotton  goods,  finished  shoes,  finished 
wrapped  oranges,  dried  fruit,  raisins,  eggs, 
down  to  baled  straw,  pay  rent  in  guise  of 
profit.  T.  R.  HOPKINS. 

Washington. 


The  past  season  here  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  corn  farmers,  about  one  half  a  crop, 
and  the  fodder  badly  spoiled  by  continued 
rains.  There  is  less  hay,  Timothy  and 
clover,  in  the  farmers  barns  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years.  Alfalfa  growers  have 
hay  that  is  good.  I  am  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  a  silo  and  feeding  silage  to  lambs  in 
connection  with  Alfalfa.  How  will  the 
combination  work?  1  cannot  find  much  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  The  cow  and 
steer  about  have  a  monopoly,  but  think  it 
can  be  tested.  A  5%  acre  field  of  Alfalfa 
if  all  sold  at  the  price  a  part  of  it  was 
sold  for,  would  have  yielded  $90  per  acre, 
and  the  third  crop  the  poorest  in  a  period 
of  10  years.  Had  the  third  crop  been 
normal  the  return  would  have  been  much 
over  $100  per  acre.  Now  that  the  crop 
can  be  cultivated  with  greater  ease  tahn 
a  corn  crop  and  kept  clean  of  all  grasses 
every  farmer  should  grow  some  Alfalfa, 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


TheTwo  Famous 

Stark  Books 


FREE 


“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book”  and  “Condensed  Stark  Year  Book” 

Two  splendid  volumes  which  tell  the  amazing  story  of  modern- 
day  fruit-culture.  They  tell  a  common-sense  though  sensational  story  of 
profits  made  from  commercial  and  home-orchards.  These  books  show  just 
what  you  can  make  from  a  Stark  Orchard.  They  are  both  free.  Use  coupon. 
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Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book 

The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds 

Trustworthy  information,  compiled  by  our 
great  Special  Service  Department,  given 
free  to  the  whole  world!  Not  a  catalog  or 
piece  of  advertising  literature,  but  a  well  of 
information— as  the  authors  say: 

“The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  the  collection  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  work¬ 
ing  with  trees.  Many  have  had  scientific 
training.  All  are  rich  in  that  greatest  of  all 
knowledge— practical  experience  ”  It  tells  the 
real  secret  of  success  in  orchard  planting. 

At  Planting  Time  Most  Mistakes  Occur! 

This  invaluable  book  explains  howto  avoid 
failure  in  fruit  growing  that  is  directly  due 
to  costly  mistakes  made  when  the  trees  are 
planted. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  here  the  price¬ 
less  information  contained  in  this  valuable 
volume.  You  must  have  the  book  itself. 
The  edition  is  limited— the  supply  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  You  must  act  quickly.  Use 
this  coupon.  Or  write  a  card  or  letter  today, 
without  fail,  for  this  truly  wonderful  book. 

Stark’s  Beautiful  Condensed  Year 
Book— “A  Diamond  Mine”  of 
Information 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Stark  Customers 

—Special  Service  Department  advice 
to  growers. 

— Lower  prices  for  1912. 

— Free  Books. 

—  Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

—  Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 

—  Freight  paid  on  orders  510  net  or 
more. 

—  Free  Boxing— Free  Packing. 

—Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

— Three-quarters-of-a-century  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark 
product. 

—A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 


Here  you  will  find  the  boiled-down  facts  on 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants, 
vines  and  other  nursery  products,  gleaned 
in  the  busy  lifetimes  of  these  great  horti¬ 
culturists.  As  “handy’'  and  indispensable 
for  experienced  orchardists  as  to  beginners. 

In  this  book  is  included  Stark  Bro’s  com¬ 
plete  catalog,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  adds  new  lustre  to  the 
three-quarters-of-a-centurv  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  which  Stark  Bro’s  have  won. 

YOU  Might  as  Well  Have 
These  Two  Book  Treasures 
in  Your  Home.  They  Are 
Waiting  Here  for  You 
to  Ask  for  Them. 

fork  Bro’s  Nurseries 
and  Orchards  Co. 

13S  Stark  Station 
Louisiana,  Missouri 


What  Thos.  F.  Riggs  Says 

“Copy  of  the  Stark  Y ear  Book  received.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
work  of  its  kind  ever  issued,  but  the  most 
practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  fruit  and 
other  trees.  The  text  is  unique  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  directness  of  statement  and 
the  absolute  worth  of  the  various  trees  and 
fruits  described.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  fruit  grower.” — Thos.  F.  Riggs,  Iowa 
Horticultural  Experimental  Grounds. 


“Of  Great  Assistance” 

“Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  hand- 
some  catalog.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  color 
plates  are  beautiful,  and  of  great  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  fruit.”— J.  O.  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Tenn.  (3) 


J  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

!  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and 
Orchards  Co. 

t)138  Slark  Station  .Louisiana,  Missouri 

I  Send  mo  free  books  without  ob- 
I  ligation  on  my  part. 


Name. 


Address _ 
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Don’t  Give  Up  Yet.  Try  Once  More 


H> 


GROW  GOOD 


rUNDREDS  of  Fruit  Growers  think  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  grow  peacheslunder  the  unfavorable 
conditions  they  are  foreedjto  meet,  but  they  have  not 
tried  the  right  kinds  yet. 

*  Would  you  be  afraid  to  try  a  fewtrees  that  do  bear 
under  far  more  unfavorable  conditions  than  thous¬ 
ands  of  Rural  readers  who  are  going  without  peaches, 
would  have  to  meet,  if  we  took  the  risk  ?  Unless  you 
live  in  one  of  the  “  most  peach-forsakenest  ”  sections 
of  the  country,  we  think  we  can  help  you  get  peaches. 

The  trees  will  not  cost  you  any  fancy  price  either,  and 
if  they  don’t  live  through  the  winter,  or  don’t  give 
you  fruit  in  4  or  5  years,  we  will  give  you  trees  of 
other  hardy  fruits  of  your  selection,  to  the  full  amount 
\  paid  us.  The  varieties  we  offer  are  all  well  tested, 
and  bear  bushels,  where  Elberta,  Champion,  Fitzgerald,  and  the  Crawfords  don’t  bear  quarts,  at  1600  feet 
elevation,  20  below  zero.  You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  little  32-page  Tree  Book.  It  tells  the  truth 
about  varieties  and  will  open  your  eyes.  We  pay  freight  on  trees  to  5  distributing  points. 


ISAAC  C.  ROGERS, 

Sales  Manager 


The  tl.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES, 

ISIo.  3  Morey  five.,  DAIMSVILLE,  ISI.  V. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  SALE 

All  will  be  sold  at  about  wholesale  prices.  This  includes 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees.  You  can’t 
buy  any  better  trees  anywhere,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

They’re  all  northern  grown,  hardy,  healthy,  good  bearers, 
true  to  name. 

Buy  Your  Trees  Direct — Save  Half  Your  Money 

We  have  no  agents’  or  solicitors’  expenses.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
only.  Means  a  wonderful  saving,  and  this  money  goes  into  the  customer’s 

pockets  where  it  belongs.  We  save  you  fully 
one-half  on  your  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 

SEND  FOR  GREEN’S  FREE  BOOK 
“Thirty  Years  With  Fruits  and  Flowers” 

Tells  how  to  plant,  prune,  graft  and  propagate 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Also  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Ask  for  our  1912  Catalog 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22  » Rochester,  New  York 


1912. 
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GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  SUBSOILING. 

On  page  3  under  the  heading-  ‘'How  I 
Raise  Alfalfa,”  H.  C.  Slocum,  of  Cayuga 
County,  New  York,  makes  some  state¬ 
ments  concerning  subsoiling  which  are 
misleading.  It  is  evident,  to  one  who 
has  experienced  the  benefits  of  subsoil¬ 
ing,  that  Mr.  Slocum  “stung”  himself  by 
attempting  to  do  something  about  which 
he  was  not  sufficiently  informed.  He 
says,  “It  was  no  more  subsoiling  for 
me,  but  to  keep  the  fertility  near  the 
surface.”  Subsoiling  is  deep  plowing, 
but  deep  plowing  is  not  necessarily  sub¬ 
soiling.  To  subsoil  properly  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  plow  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  subsoil  plow  has  a  share  and 
a  long  standard,  and  no  mold-board. 
The  subsoil  plow  follows  in  the  furrow 
made  by  the  plow  which  turns  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  The  share  of  the  subsoil 
plow  breaks  the  subsoil  and  leaves  it  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  it  is 
covered  by  the  next  furrow  of  the  sur¬ 
face-soil  plow.  Subsoiling  may  not  pay 
on  all  soils,  but  there  can  be  do  doubt 
about  its  benefit  to  heavy  clay  soils  when 
properly  performed.  Subsoiling  in¬ 
creases  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  mois¬ 
ture  content,  thereby  allowing  the  roots 
of  vegetation  to  go  deeper  and  feed 
upon  the  plant  food  which  otherwise 
would  be  unavailable  because  locked  up 
in  the  impenetrable  subsoil,  and  by  con¬ 
serving  the  moisture  causes  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  t®  overcome  the  effects  of  a 
drought.  I  know  of  no  other  means 
so  effective  in  preventing  clay  soils  from 
washing  as  subsoiling. 

Break  the  surface  soil  six  or  eight 
inches  deep:  and  follow  with  the  subsoil 
plow,  breaking  an  equal  number  of 
inches;  you  will  then  have  12  to  16 
inches  of  broken  soil  which  will  absorb 
all  the  rain  or  snow  that  falls  on  it, 
and  leave  no  surplus  water  to  run  off 
and  start  ditches.  Perhaps  I  should  add 
that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  time 
as  well  as  a  right  and  wrong  way 
to  subsoil.  Subsoiling  should  be  done 
when  the  subsoil  is  dry,  because  it 
would  harm  instead  of  help  the  land 
to  plow  the  clay  while  wet.  Late  in  the 
Summer  or  the  early  Autumn  is  usually 
the  best  time.  This  gives  the  soil  a 
chance  to  store  the  water  of  the  Winter 
rains  and  restore  the  broken  capillarity 
of  the  soil  before  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  Besides  mistaking  deep  plowing 
for  subsoiling,  I  think  Mr.  Slocum  may 
have  increased  the  difficulties  for  his 
wheat  crop  by  plowing  late,  so  the  soil 
would  not  have  time  to  restore  the 
broken  capillarity  by  natural  means  or 
neglected  to  do  so  by  harrowing  and 
rolling  the  land,  either  of  which  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  crop.  Of  course 
the  mismanagement  of  his  wheat  crop 
is  only  conjecture,  since  he  did  not  say 
how  he  prepared  the  soil,  other  than  the 
plowing.  Deep  plowing  is  not  best  for 
wheat,  unless  done  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  sowing,  and  the  soil  thoroughly 
packed  and  capillarity  restored. 

JOHN  s.  PIERCE. 

Kentucky. 


FRAMES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  TRUCK 
GROWING. 

•  '  Part  I. 

This  is  the,  title  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
460,  by  VV.  It.  Beattie,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are  few 
localities  in  the  North  where  frames  are 
not  a  profitable  part  of  the  trucker’s  equip¬ 
ment,  but  their  greatest  use  is  in  localities 
where  the  Winter  climate  is  mild,  and 
where  very  slight  protection  insures  Winter 
crops.  North  Carolina  is  said  to  have  a 
larger  acreage  devoted  to  frames  than  any 
oth.er  State,  but  there  is  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  area  around  Norfolk,  Va.,  devoted  to 
this  work.  The  construction  of  the  frame 
is  variable,  but  is  always  as  inexpensive 
as  climatic  conditions  permit.  In  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  the  type  of 
frame  generally  used  is  one  having  for  the 
sides  two  lines  of  12-inch  boards  set  on 
edge  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  covering  of 
cheap  unbleached  muslin  is  supported  on 
strips  of  wood  one  inch  thick  and  2%  or 
three  inches  wide,  which  are  raised  in  the 
center  by  being  carried  over  the  top  of  a 
stake ;  the  ends  are  held  down  by  nailing 
to  the  sides  of  the  bed.  The  lumber  for 
the  sides  is  usually  1x12  inches  by  16  feet 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  cypress  or  a  good 
grade  of  common  shortleaf  pine.  The  stakes 
for  holding  the  boards  in  place  are  1x3  or 
2x3  inches  in  size  and  are  driven  about 
one  foot  into  the  ground.  These  cloth-cov¬ 
ered  beds  arc  usually  14  feet  in  width,  but 
some  growers  prefer  them  10,  12,  or  20 
feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  frames  varies 
greatly,  but  the  longer  ones  generally  run 
from  90  to  100  yards.  The  frames  usually 
run  east  and  west,  with  the  cloth  fastened 
to  the  north  edge  of  the  frame.  Most  of 
these  frames  are  temporary  and  are  taken 
apart  and  stored  during  the  Summer  months. 

Before  placing  the  frames  in  position  in 
the  Autumn  the  soil  is  plowed,  thoroughly 
fitted,  and  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  placing  of  the  boards  will 
cause  some  trampling  of  the  bed.  and  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  ends  and  nailing  on  the 
rafters  or  strips  to  support  the  cloth  it  is 
desirable  to  loosen  the  soil  again  by  means 
of  a  harrow  or  cultivator.  The  stakes  for 


supporting  the  cross  strips  or  rafters  are 
then  driven  through  the  center,  and  the 
strips  nailed  in  place  at  intervals  of  four 
feet.  The  ends  are  inclosed  by  means  of  12- 
incli  boards,  and  the  bed  is  then  ready  for 
the  cloth  cover.  The  cloth  is  stitched,  with 
the  strips  running  lengthwise  of  the  bed, 
into  one  great  sheet  lax-ge  enough  to  cover 
the  entii'e  bed.  This  sheet  is  fastened  on 
the  north  side  of  the  frame  by  nailing  over 
it  plastering  laths  or  similar  strips  of  wood. 
The  cloth  should  not  be  fastened  to  the  top 
edge  of  the  board  but  on  the  side,  one  ox- 
two  inches  below  the  top.  For  fastening 
the  sheet  on  the  south  side  of  the  frame 
short  loops  of  string  or  cloth  are  attached 
to  its  edge  and  these  are  looped  over  nails 
driven  into  the  side  of  the  bed.  In  some 
cases  brass  eyelets,  such  as  are  used  in 
tent  flaps,  are  inserted  in  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  and  hitched  over  nails  or  pins.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  hem  the  cloth  on  one 
edge  and  run  a  three-eighth-inch  rope 
through  the  hem.  The  addition  of  the  rope 
makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  fasten  the 
cloth  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and  also  pre¬ 
vents  tearing  the  sheet  in  handling.  The 
cost  of  these  frames,  including  lumber  and 
muslin,  together  with  the  necessary  facilities 
for  supporting  and  fastening  the  cloth,  will 
be  from  35  to  50  cents  a  running  foot  for  a 
bed  14  feet  wide.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
fit  the  land  while  the  frames  are  in  place, 
the  cloth  is  turned  back  into  the  alleys  be¬ 
tween  the  frames,  the  strips  that  support 
the  cloth  are  removed,  and  a  one-horse  plow 
is  taken  into  the  inclosure.  After  the  land 
is  plowed  and  thoroughly  fitted,  the  sti-ips 
are  again  put  in  place.  As  the  work  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  crops  must  all  be  done  by  hand 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  befoi-e  planting. 

In  the  tidewater  region  of  Virginia  the 
frames  are  covered  with  hotbed  sash.  The 
climate  of  Norfolk  is  a  little  too  severe 
for  the  use  of  cloth  except  for  early  Autumn 
and  Spring  crops.  A  number  of  gx-owers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  handle  sasli-cov- 
ered  frames  occupying  as  much  as  three, 
four  or  five  acres  each  season.  For  the 
sides  and  ends  of  these  frames  the  same 
class  of  cheap  lumber  as  for  the  cloth-cov¬ 
ered  frames  is  used.  The  back  or  north  side 
of  the  frame  is  usually  12  or  14  inches  high, 
while  the  front  or  south  side  is  about 
four  inches  lower  to  give  the  sash  sufficient 
slope.  The  standard  hotbed  sash  univei-sally 
used  for  covering  these  frames  is  three  feet 
in  width  and  six  feet  in  length.  The  usual 
width  of  the  sash-covered  frame  is  six  feet, 
but  a  double  row  of  sash  with  a  ridge 
through  the  center  is  sometimes  employed, 
making  the  bed  about  12  feet  wide.  This 
arrangement,  however,  is  not  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  ordinary  six-foot  frame.  The 
usual  length  of  the  sash-covered  fi-ames  is 
180  feet,  but  sometimes  they  are  300  to  500 
feet  long.  No  strips  are  used  to  support 
the  sash,  as  they  fit  close  togethei-,  resting 
on  the  sides  of  the  bed. 

Farther  north,  near  several  of  the  large 
cities,  including  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  New  York  and  Boston,  sash-cov¬ 
ered  frames  are  extensively  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  early  vegetables.  This  work  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  found  at  Norfolk, 
except  that  the  frames  are  constructed  over 
an  excavation  which  is  filled  with  ferment¬ 
ing  manure  to  provide  heat.  Where 
manure-heated  beds  are  extensively  used 
for  growing  early  vegetables  a  long,  shal¬ 
low  pit  is  opened,  the  manure  is  trodden  in, 
and  12-inch  boards  are  fastened  to  stakes 
to  form  the  sides.  The  board  on  the  north 
side  is  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  one 
on  the  south  side  in  order  to  form  a  slope 
for  the  glass.  A  few  strips  are  nailed 
across  the  bed  to  prevent  the  sides  from 
coming  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  manure 
or  soil  that  is  banked  on  the  outside,  and 
the  sash  simply  rest  on  the  sides  without 
any  guide  or  supporting  strips  between 
them.  Straw  mats  and  board  shutters  are 
employed  as  a  protection  for  the  sash  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather.  A  few  of  the  growers 
around  Newbern  and  Wilmington,  N.  C„ 
provide  steam  boilers  and  install  heating 
pipes  in  the  frames,  the  heat  being  applied 
only  during  cold  weather,  when  the  cloth 
alone  would  not  prevent  injury  from  frost. 
Many  of  the  growers  have  steam  outfits 
for  pumping  water  and  simply  connect  the 
pumping  boiler  to  lines  of  pipes  which  are 
fastened  on  the  sides  of  the  frames  just 
Below  the  covering.  As  a  rule,  the  supply 
pipe  is  run  on  thd  north  side  of  the  frame, 
while  the  return  is  placed  on  the  south 
side,  or  both  flow  and  return  may  be  on  the 
north  or  cold  side  of  the  bed.  Axiqther 
method  of  heating  consists  of  layingMines 
of  three-inch  drain  tiles  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  sui’face  of  the  soil  so  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  live  steam  into  the  tiles  during 
cold  weather.  These  systems  have  proved 
quite  satisfactory  in  a  few*  places,  but  have 
not  been  generally  adopted. 

Light  or  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  gives 
the  best  location  for  frames.  If  not  na¬ 
turally  well  drained  the  ground  should  be 
tiled,  or  provided  with  open  ditches  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  soil  should  con¬ 
tain  plenty  of  organic  matter  which  may 
be  supplied  by  stable  manure  or  leguminous 
crops.  When  heavy  crops  of  green  manux'o 
are  turned  under  lime  will  be  needed.  1.000 
pounds  to  the  acre  being  recommended. 
Large  quantities  of  stable  manui’e  are  used 
in  growing  ci’ops  in  frames,  sometimes  as 
much  as  30  to  GO  cartloads  to  the  acre.  The 
manure  fs  generally  spread  in  a  broad,  flat 
pile  to  compost  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
soil  on  which  frames  are  to  be  located. 
Where  manure  is  employed  for  heating  the 
beds  it  may  afterwards  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  for  the  growing  of  subsequent  crops. 
In  tbo  work  with  frames  around  Norfolk, 
Va.,  the  manure  is  placed  in  xong,  narrow 
piles  and  turned  two  or  three  times  before 
it  is  used  in  the  beds.  Care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  manure  in  which 
there  are  shavings  or  sawdust,  as  these  have 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
plants.  Poultry  and  sheep  manure  are  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizers  for  frame  work,  but  the 
quantity  obtainable  is  very  small.  In  the 
application  of  natural  manures  of  all  kinds 
it  is  essential  that  the  manure  should  he 
fine :  that  it  be  what  is  termed  “short” 
manure.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are  used 
they  should  be  high-grade,  7-8-6  or  7-8-8 
being  the  best  proportion ;  in  addition  to 
manure  the  grower  may  use  1.000  to  1  500 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
each  season.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing  to  force  rapid 
growth,  or  as  a  liquid,  one  pound  of  nitrate 
to  10  gallons  of  water,  using  this  every 
week  or  10  days  during  the  height  of  the 
growing  season. 


Heating  comfort  at  last! 


If  someone  had  sentenced 
you  to  endure  the  discom¬ 
forts,  drudgery  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  old  -  fashioned, 
half-way  heating  methods 
until  you  felt  that  you  just 
couldn’tstand  another  day 
of  half- warmed,  cheerless 
rooms,  and  dust  and  gas  la¬ 
den  atmosphere,  wouldn’t 
you  ’welcome  with  light 
heart— almost  with  shouts 
of  joy— that  load  of 
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You  certainly  would,  if  you  knew 
what  it  means  to  you — relief  from 
drudgery,  house-cleaning  cut  in  half, 
no  injurious  ash-dust  nor  dangerous 
coal-gases  in  the  living  rooms;  just 
clean,  uniform  refreshing  warmth  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  your 
home,  and  leisure  hours  that  you  never  before  possessed,  in  which  to 
enjoy  these  new  comforts. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  sure  aids  to  domestic  happiness, 
health  and  economy.  Whatever  fuel  is  used,  coal,  coke,  wood,  gas  or  oil,  they  turn 
its  full  heating  value  into  uniform  warmth  througliout  your  home.  The  outfits  pay 

for  themselves  in  savings  in  coal,  labor,  doctor  bills 
and  repairs. 

With  our  factories  and  sales  offices  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  our  thousands  of  active  sales  connections  throughout 
the  world,  we  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  best  and 
ripest  ideas  of  the  entire  heating  industry. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  represent  the 
tried  and  proven  results  of  this  far-reaching  experience,  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  as  easily 
be  put  in  old  as  in  new  houses  —  farm  or  town.  The  same 
water  is  used  over  and  over  again — for  years.  Fire  need 
not  be  rekindled  in  a  whole  winter  season. 

Ask  for  free  booklet,  “ideal  Heating  Investments.”  Puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  and  contains  much  that  will  interest 
you. 


A  No.  1-22-W  I  DEAL  Boiler  and  422  ft.  of 
36-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  costing 
the  owner  $180,  were  used  to  heat  this 
cottage.  At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  Include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which 
Installation  is  extra  and  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Showrooms 
in  all  large 
cities 


AmericanRadiator  Company 


Write  to 
Dept.  9 
Chicago 


By  All  Means 
Build  the  Garage  of  Concrete 

It  is  the  one  logical  material .  Absolutely  fireproof — better  than  in¬ 
surance  because  it  protects.  Cleanly — does  not  get  oil  soaked.  Ease 
of  handling  permits  it  to  be  worked  into  many  desirable  forms 
which  are  impracticable  with  any  other  material. 

I  rUTAITPORTUAND 

LLHIWIcement 

is  the  unquestioned  choice  of  those  builders  who  are  most  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  on  the  cement  question. 

Its-superior  uniformity,  strength  and  binding 
qualities  have  been  proven  by  thousands  of 
comparative  tests. 

“The  Modern  Farmer” — a  very  valuable  and 
complete  book,  thoroughly  explaining  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  various  uses  of  concrete  on  the  farm 
— sent  free.  Address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  A,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Don’t  Hold  That  Plow- 
Use  a  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 


With  or  without  seat.  Avoid  the  wrenching  and  twisting  that 
makes  you  lame,  sore  and  tired.  Easier  on  the  horses,  too. 
Pays  for  itself  by  doing  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Gauges 
width  and  depth  of  furrow.  Fits  any  plow  beam. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  as  Well  as  a  Man 

Best  device  made  for  holding  a  plow.  With  seat  it  makes  a  sulky  plow  of  your  walking  plow.  A  suc- 
ca*wrn  stony  farms  as  well  as  on  the  western  prairie.  Ship  back  If  not  satisfied.  There’s  not  a  single  chance  to 
take.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A  trial  will  please  you,  too.  Don’t  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Winner  Truck. 
He  will  tell  you  it  s  “no  good”  because  there's  more  for  him  in  selling  you  something  costing  four  or  live  times  as  much,  see  ? 

Send  to-day  for  my  free  book  with  money-saving  Introductory  offer. 
_  L.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Cortland,  IV.  V. 


16  Days 
Free 
Trial 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Part  II. 

Question  No.  71  on  the  programme  re¬ 
lates  to  the  curculio,  and  whether  any  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  in  western  New  York 
by  this  insect  on  peaches.  Prof.  Parrott 
replied  that  most  of  the  damage  for  which 
the  curculio  has  been  blamed  was  done  by 
the  tarnished  plant  bug.  Question  No.  83, 
in  substance,  was  this,  “When  is  the  best 
time  to  spray  for  the  late  brood  of  the 
Codling  moth?”  This  problem  seems  to 
have  given  our  apple  growers  much  con¬ 
cern,  for  the  subject  was  often  mentioned. 
Dr.  Felt  is  emphatic  in  maintaining  that 
the  best  time  is  within  a  week  or  10  days 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  which  is  the  right 
time  for  the  first  spraying  for  Codling 
moth,  and  that  the  application  should  be  so 
thorough  that  there  will  be  no  second  or 
later  brood  of  this  insect.  Use  an  ordinary 
good  outfit,  he  says,  working  with  GO  to 
CO  pounds  pressure,  and  with  a  long  ex¬ 
tension  rod.  Spray  with  either  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  lime-sulphur,  and  lead  arsenate 
added  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  pounds 
to  50  gallons.  Cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  tree,  taking  pains  to  reach  the  up¬ 
turned  blossoms  while  spraying  from  above. 
In  this  way,  Dr.  Felt  claims  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  98  to  99  per  cent  clean  fruit 
by  a  single  spraying.  He  uses  two  nozzles 
on  the  end  of  each  line,  and  two  lines  of 
hose  from  the  power  sprayer,  one  man 
spraying  from  the  ground,  the  other  from 
the  tower.  Faster  work  can,  of  course,  be 
done  with  sprayers  giving  higher  pressure 
than  that  mentioned. 

“Have  we  planted  too  many  peaches  in 
western  New  York?”  was  the  substance  of 
question  No.  49.  A  few  of  the  large  peach 
growers  in  that  region  say  they  have  now 
all  the  peaches  they  want,  and  will  plant 
no  more.  Prof.  Hedrick,  however,  talks  en¬ 
couragingly,  saying  that  we  can  plant 
peaches  in  western  New  York  if  peaches 
can  be  planted  anywhere.  And  this  senti¬ 
ment  always  seems  to  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  crowd.  The  need  of  annual 
pruning  in  peach  trees  was  touched  on  in 
query  No.  G7.  Prof.  Hedrick  replied  that 
on  sandy  soil,  and  when  the  peach  trees 
make  but  little  growth,  they  may  be  cut 
back  every  year.  Pruning  encourages  wood 
growth.  On  strong  soils,  and  for  vigorous 
growers,  pruning  is  not  advisable  every 

year.  The  Kieffer  pear,  on  most  soils, 

should  be  cut  back  quite  severely  every 

year.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  plant 

wind  breaks  for  apple  orchards,  was  some 
one’s  question.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  replied  in 
the  negative.  He  finds  that  wind-breaks 
and  shelter-belts  increase  the  tendency  to 
fungous  affections.  It  does  not  pay. 

Question  No.  8,  “Is  40  feet  distance 
enough  for  apple  trees  where  Duchess  and 
Wealthy  are  to  be  used  as  fillers?  What 
age  of  tree  is  best  for  planting?”  Forty 
feet  is  not  enough,  says  Prof.  Hedrick ; 
would  set  the  standard*  at  least  45  and 
possibly  50  feet  apart.  He  prefers  two- 
year-old  trees  if  good.  If  good,  he  would 
hot  hesitate  to  set  even  a  one-year-old  tree. 
Fall  planting  would  do.  He  does  not  aa- 
vise  severe  pruning  of  the  tree  while  young. 
Out  out  the  surplus  branches  at  setting 
time,  leaving  five  or  six  branches  for  the 
frame  work.  In  setting  peach  trees,  he 
cuts  them  back  to  spurs,  not  to  whips. 
“What  apple  varieties  is  it  best  to  plant?” 
Again  it  is  Prof.  Hedrick  who  has  to  an¬ 
swer.  He  names  Baldwin,  Greening,  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  locally  perhaps  King,  McIntosh, 
llubbardston  ;  for  fillers  Rome,  Duchess, 
Wealthy  under  some  conditions  Wagoner 
and  Alexander.  Wagoner  often  overbears, 
and  is  liable  to  run  small ;  otherwise  it  is 
a  good  filler.  The  first  mentioned  three, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  be  our  standard 
varieties  for  years  to  come. 

A  lecture  on  peach  growing  in  New 
Jersey,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was 
by  M.  A.  Blake,  professor  of  horticulture 
at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
New  Brunswick.  Some  of  these  pictures 
were  so  realistic  that  it  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  we  did  not  have  the  real  baskets  or 
crates  of  beautiful  peaches  standing  bodily 
before  us,  but  only  a  colored  representa¬ 
tion  of  them  thrown  on  a  white  sheet. 
Peach  growing  in  New  Jersey  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  The  “downs”  were  largely 
due  to  the  yellows ;  later,  to  the  scale.  The 
station  finally  took  hold  of  the  problem  and 
established  experimental  orchards.  The 
sandy  soils  were  found  to  respond  wonder¬ 
fully  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Better  crops 
were  often  produced  on  these  somewhat  poor 
sandy  soils  with  the  help  of  fertilizers  than 
on  stronger  soils. 

The  round  table  talk  on  peaches,  follow¬ 
ing  this  lecture,  was  led  by  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Case,  who  told  that  the  peach  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is 
growing  big  and  fast  into  money.  The  crop 
in  1910  was  a  little  less  than  in  1909.  No 
figures  were  available  for  1911.  Leaf  curl 
has  been  brought  under  full  control,  but 
in  the  attempts  to  control  fungus  on 
peaches  the  result  has  usually  been  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  foliage.  The  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  has  been  used  for  peach 
fungus,  and  some  claimed  that  the  loss  of 
one-quarter  or  one-tliird  of  the  foliage  did 
not  hurt  the  crop  of  fruit.  But  sprays  for 
peaches  have  to  be  handled  very  carefully. 
About  the  annual  pruning  of  peaches,  Mr. 
King  says  he  takes  about  one-third  out  of 
the  tops.  He  had  three  heavy  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession  which  weakened  the  trees  so  that 
they  must  be  cut  back.  He  believes  peaches 
need  severe  pruning,  but  he  does  not  cut 
off  the  new  growth,  but  takes  off  some  of 
the  limbs  to  lower  the  top.  The  first  year 
after  setting  a  peach  tree  he  prunes  sev¬ 
erely.  The  second  year  the  tree  is  not 
pruned  much,  so  as  to  make  it  set  fruit 
buds  and  give  a  good  crop  the  following 
year.  In  regard  to  what  is  best  for  curl 
leaf,  Prof.  Whetzel  says  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  lime-sulphur  solution  or 


Bordeaux  mixture  is  applied,  so  long  as  the 
application  is  made  thoroughly.  Mr.  Case 
told  of  a  few  instances  in  which  lime-sul¬ 
phur  solution  was  used  too  early  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  No  danger  of  too  early  application 
in  case  of  Bordeaux.  How  to  tell  for  cer¬ 
tain  whether  a  tree  has  the  yellows  or  not 
was  asked.  Prof.  Blake  says  the  charac¬ 
teristic  spindling  shoots  tell  quite  plainly. 
In  the  early  stages,  one  must  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  appearance ;  but 
one  cannot  tell  in  every  case,  especially  in 
a  neglected  orchard.  As  to  whether  the 
pruning  saw  will  transmit  the  infection, 
neither  Prof.  Blake  nor  Prof.  Whetzel  were 
able  to  tell.  “Can  peach  trees  be  success¬ 
fully  set  in  the  Fall?”  Mr.  Hopkins  said 
it  depends  on  the  Winter.  In  one  orchard 
set  in  the  Fall  he  has  seen  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  trees  come  to  grief.  Another 
member  states  he  has  lost  just  1G  trees  out 
of  1600  which  he  planted  one  Fall.  The 
average  life  of  a  peach  tree  is  given  by  Mr. 
Case  as  20  years.  Others  tell  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  orchard  24  years  old.  Mr.  Taylor  says 
he  knows  of  a  bearing  orchard  25  years 
old  in  Michigan.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
the  exception.  The  question  what  to  do 
for  the  shot-hole  borer  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Case,  who  says  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  fight  this  insect  in  the  peach  orchard, 
but  not  so  easy  on  cherry  trees.  There  are 
three  broods  of  this  borer.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  dead  wood  or  sick  trees.  Remove 
the  source  of  infection.  Caustic  potash  and 
whale-oil  soap  will  kill  the  borers  in  a  short 
time. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
producers  of  apples  in  the  country  is  Sena¬ 
tor  II.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois.  In  his  talk, 
“Factors  Essential  to  Success  in  Apple 
Growing,”  are  found  many  points  that  the 
Eastern  apple  grower  may  well  take  to 
heart.  The  basic  principle,  he  says,  is  the 
selection  of  varieties.  A  mistake  in  the 
beginning  may  lead  to  a  disastrous  ending. 
Of  course  by  top-working  we  can  change 
varieties,  but  it  involves  expense,  and  more 
than  that,  loss  of  years  of  fruiting.  We 
must  either  select  varieties  for  their  adapt¬ 
ability  to  locality,  or  if  we  are  not  yet  lo¬ 
cated,  choose  the  locality  for  its  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  the  varieties  we  wish  to  produce. 
The  buyers  divide  the  country  in  Baldwin 
section,  Ben  Davis  section,  Jonathan  sec¬ 
tion,  etc.  He  claims  that  he  can  grow  the 
Ben  Davis  in  perfection,  and  that  as  grown 
by  him  it  is  a  good  apple,  while  undoubt¬ 
edly  worthless  in  New  York  State.  In  se¬ 
lecting  varieties,  we  must  first  look  to 
adaptability  of  locality,  then  to  quality,  and 
next  to  market  conditions.  In  Illinois  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  do  well  on  clay  soil,  others 
on  timber  soil,  still  others  on  prairie  soil. 
The  same  may  be  true  in  New  York  State. 
For  level  lands  clean  tillage  or  surface,  cul¬ 
tivation  is  the  right  thing.  Sod  mulch  may 
do  for  hill  orchards.  The  man  who  does  not 
spray,  he  says,  will  go  out  of  the  apple 
growing  business ;  but  the  spray  calendar  is 
not  a  fixed  formula.  It  is  changing  and 
will  continue  to  change.  His  practice  is  as 
follows :  For  first  spraying,  before  bloom¬ 
ing,  lime-sulphur  solution  in  Winter 
strength  is  used ;  then  Bordeaux  with  ar¬ 
senate  for  Codling  moth,  as  he  considers 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  better  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide  than  lime-sulphur  solution.  For  the 
later  sprayings,  Bordeaux  is  used.  Spray¬ 
ing  five  times  has  given  him  better  results 
than  spraying  three  times.  He  wants  the 
best  kind  of  foliage  in  the  Fall. 

Some  fruit  growers  who  have  been  very 
successful  in  growing  apples  have  not 
solved  the  problem  of  harvesting  and  mar¬ 
keting  their  product.  Mr.  Dunlap  very  em¬ 
phatically  condemns  the  practice  of  selling 
the  apples  on  the  trees.  No  man,  he  main¬ 
tains,  can  come  in  from  the  outside  and 
harvest  a  crop  of  apples  with  less  expense 
than  the  owner  with  his  own  help  and  help 
secured  in  the  neighborhood.  In  speaking 
a  word  for  better  packing,  he  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  the  consumer  in  mind,  not 
the  buyer.  The  California  orange  growers 
had  their  lesson  when  they  shipped  frosted 
oranges.  People  fight  shy  of  oranges  after 
once  having  feasted  on  a  frosted  one.  A 
person  may  buy  one  barrel  of  apples  that 
is  nicely  faced  but  has  rubbish  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he 
takes  another  chance.  One  poor  barrel, 
therefore,  takes  the  place  of  three  good 
ones.  It  is  a  fact  that  buyers  have  more 
confidence  in  Western  apples,  these  being 
supposed  to  be  the  same  all  through  the 
package,  than  in  Eastern  barrels.  Apples 
well  packed  are  half  sold.  When  a  grower 
has  once  established  a  reputation  for  good 
packing,  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  sale 
and  prices. 

A  remarkable  performance,  and  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  many  of  us,  was  the  speaking  contest 
entered  into  by  five  Cornell  students  who 
delivered  addresses  on  fruit  growing  topics 
in  competition  for  two  prizes  aggregating 
$50.  These  were  no  orations  of  the  class¬ 
room  order.  Every  one  of  these  addresses 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  fruit  grower 
of  learning  and  long  time,  ripe  experience. 
To  award  the  prizes,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  probably  no  easy  task.  The 
“judges,”  presided  over  by  Dr.  Jordan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Station  at  Geneva,  gave 
the  first  prize  ($35)  to  n.  B.  Knapp,  of 
Port  Byron,  for  his  talk  on  the  necessity  of 
“Better  Grading  and  Packing  of  Fruits.” 
To  F.  E.  Rogers,  of  Canandaigua,  who 
spoke  about  “Better  Farm  Book  and  Record 
Keeping,”  went  the  second  prize  of  $15. 
“Progressive  and  Aggressive  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ing”  was  the  theme  assigned  to  W.  H. 
Hook,  of  Waterville.  E.  C.  Auehter,  of 
South  Greece,  spoke  in  favor  of  each  farmer 
growing  his  own  nursery  trees,  and  E.  A. 
Brown  on  “Better  Apple  Grading.”  In  the 
estimation  of  the  majority,  the  five  ad¬ 
dresses  were  about  of  equal  merit.  This 
must  have  also  been  Mr.  Baker’s  idea  when 
he  donated  to  each  of  the  three  who  failed 
to  win  a  prize  an  extra  prize  of  $10.  The 
announcement  won  the  plaudits  and  full 
approval  of  the  crowd. 

One  of  the  best  addresses  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  by  Mrs.  Dunlap,  the  Senator’s 
wife,  on  the  subject  of  “the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  man.”  Her  references  to  the  pro¬ 
per  selection  of  foods,  to  the  need  of  greater 
reliance  on  the  products  of  garden  and  or¬ 
chard,  the  need  of  artistic  common-sense 
dressing  and  common-sense  shoes  for  women, 
the  fuller  utilization  of  the  opportunities 
of  rural  life,  etc.,  were  bristling  with  good 
points  and  wholesome  truths.  Another 
strong  address  was  that  of  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Lattin,  of  Albion,  on  “The  Reclamation  of 
Old  Orchards,”  of  which  more  may  be  said 
later  on.  x.  q. 


TheseTwo  Free  Books  Give 
V aluable  Hints  on  Planting 


When  buying  any  article  of  commerce, 
one  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
seller.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence,  must  show  that  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  and,  above  all,  prove  that  he  is  honest. 
This  is  even  more  applicable  to  our  line 
of  business  than  any  other.  Why  take 
any  risk?  Why  not  deal  direct  and  at  real 

cost?  We 
have  been 

*  -•  .  ™  in  business 

a  58  years, 
have  1,20  0 
acres  and 
47  green- 
fa  o  u  s  e  s  . 
Everything 
in  Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
Bulbs,  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Write  Todav  for  our  168-pagre  Catalog 
tt  i  lit;  luuay  No-  2>  or  for  Fruifc  ang 

Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1;  both  free. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box690JPainesville,  Ohio  (46) 


OSES  2?*  NEW  CASTLE 


is  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses  and  other 
plants  ever  published.  86  pages,  exquisitely  illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  colors.  Gives  lifetime  experience. 
Tells  everything  about  rose  culture.  Describes  won¬ 
derful  Hoosier  Roses,  hardy  plants,  bulbs, seeds, etc., 
world’s  best  for  home  planting— FREE.  Write  now. 

HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  212,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Fruit  Trees 

and  Small  Fruits  With  a 
World-wide  Reputation  lor 
Vigor,  Yield  and  True  Species 

Largest  and  most  complete  collections 
in  America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from  defects  and 
parasites. 

This  business,  established  in  1840,  has 
72  years  of  expert  propagation  and 
square  dealing  behind  it.  This  is  a 
guarantee  to  you  of  entire  satisfaction. 
We  take  extra  care  in  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  every  order— large  or  small.  Goods 
bought  from  us  will  arrive  in  any  part 
of  the  country  in  perfect  condition. 

Write  for  72nd  Annual  Catalogue 

A  safe  and  standard  guide  to  the  fruit 
farmer,  and  to  buyers  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Hardy  Plants.  Sent  free  on  request 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

Box  33,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


10  FRUIT  TREES 


$2  9° 


0L 


Here 

They  Are! 

Every  one  as  good 
as  money  can  buy  ! 

1  Red  Astrachan  Apple  1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  King  Apple  1  Duchess  Pear 

1  Elberta  Peach  1  Bradshaw  Plum 

1  Crawford  Peach  1  Lombard  Plum 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Yellow  Spanish  Cherry 
All  largest  size.  Best  roots  and  tops.  Every  tree 
Is  hardy,  grown  in  the  north,  free  from  scale. 
We  make  this  exceptional  offer  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  high-class  trees  and  our  honest  methods 
of  doing  business. 

We  Have  No  Agents 
We  sell  only  direct  to  the  customer.  Save  you 
all  of  the  agents’  commissions  and  expenses. 
Give  you  absolutely  the  best  trees  on  the  market 
at  the  lowest  prices.  We  have  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  basis  for  years  and  have  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  for  honest  dealing. 

Our  Free  Book  Tells  How  to  Plant 

Gives  all  the  information  an  agent  would  give  you.  Telia 
when  to  plant,  how  far  apart  trees  should  be,  when  and 
how  to  spray,  how  to  mix  spray  solutions,  when  trees 
should  bear,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  this  orchard 
encyclopedia,  drop  us  a  postal.  Don't  delay,  now  is  the 
time  to  order  your  trees.  Freight  prepaid  on  orders  of 
$5.00  or  more. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries, 

591  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  TO  US  ABOUT 

ruit  Trees 

King  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  W’hen  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE-VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Miisouri 


FRUIT  TREES 

Buy  them  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost  and  got  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  free.  WM.  J.  REILLY, 
Nurseries,  Box  69,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

APPLE 


TREES 

Two  Cents  and  Up 


Also  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Ornamentals. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

SILVER  MAPLE  TREES 


We  travel  no  agents  but  sell  direct  to  planters. 
Write  for  FKEE  Catalogue  and  save  75  per  cent. 


TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  21,  Cleveland,  Tenn, 


Call’s  Nurseries,  P<Z 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


TREES  and  PLANTS-^„Sj£rt^ 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUIT 

TREES 

k  Fre.h  Dug  Western  N.  Y.  Tree*.  I 

:  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  1 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best  1 
Trees.  Best  Prices.  Write  for  FREE  Cat,! 
THE  FRCITLAND  NURSERIES  1 

Fakhbkr,  Propw  303  Wlnton  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  US 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  have  no  agents  and  grow 
our  own  itock  in  Dansville 
where  scale  is  uuknown. 

11  PEAR  TREES,  98c. 

2  Bartlett  3  Flemish 
2  Keiffer  2  Seckel 
1  Clapp  1  Wilder 
All  fine,  two-year,  well  matured 
trees.  Carefully  selected,  fresh 
dug,  true  to  name,  or  money  back, 
now  for  FREE  catalog  of  complete  line. 
Reilly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1059  Reilly  Rd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  5  FT.  PEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Klberta,  Niagara,  Belle  of  Georgia,  M:it- 
thew’s  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lamout  and 
Salway.  Agents  would  ask  $4.00  for  the  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  .Have  equally 
attractive  collection*  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plurn  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  plants,  etc. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
The  result  of  44  vears  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.60  net  or 
over. 


Wm.  P.  RUPERT  Ct  SON 


A  VALUABLE 
FRUIT  BOOK  FREE 

Wo  have  been  growing  fruit  for  thirty 
years,  and  while  we  don’t 
know  it  all,  we  nave 
learned  a  good  many  things. 

These  things  we  have 
boiled  down  for  you  in  our 
free  Booklet.  You  can  get 
our  thirty  years’  experience 
in  twenty  minutes  and  get 
it  much  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  we  got  it. 

This  booklet  also  describes  our  reliable,  test¬ 
ed  fruit  trees  and  plants — the  best  and  safest 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  a  copy  todays 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Greatest  Bard  a  ins 

—  TOFFC  —5 


-  SHRUBS - 

-  PLANTS  - 

Lowest  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


Our  new  cat-^5 

alogue  contains  a 
completelist  of  these 
wonderful,  money-  ^ 
saving  nursery  bargains.  '  ■/Tsm 
than  half  agents’  prices !  riffi 
fiHT  PAID!  All  nr  tier*  4 


This  Book 
Will  Save 
You 
'  .Money 


'4* 


FREIGHT  PAID!  Ail  orders 
guaranteed!  Write  TODAY  for  this 
catalogue— it  will  save  you  money ! 
Don’t  buy  till  you’ve  read  it 

RICH  UNO  NURSERIES,  Box  119,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 
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THE  HOME  MIXING  OF  FERTILIZER. 

The  first  requisite  in  business  is  to 
economize,  and  if  the  farmer  can  mix 
his  own  fertilizers  at  home  and  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  thereby,  and  also  save  con¬ 
siderable  money,  he  is  certainly  making 
rapid  advancement  along  the  right  lines 
of  economy.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  showed  in  a  series  of  experiments 
that  it  not  only  pays  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  mix  fertilizer  at  home,  but  home- 
mixed  goods  actually  give  better  yields 
than  factory  mixed  brands  of  the  same 
class  when  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  soil.  I  have  long  known  the  value 
of  home-mixing  of  fertilizers,  but  was 
never  able  to  give  it  a  trial  until  about 
12  years  ago  I  influenced  (or  a  brother 
rather  did)  a  number  of  farmers  of  our 
locality  to  go  in  with  us  and  buy  a  car¬ 
load  of  the  different  ingredients  and  mix 
our  own  fertilizer  for  wheat.  This  was 
the  year  there  was  an  entire  wheat 
failure  all  over  our  State.  I  was  not 
disheartened  at  the  trial,  for  my  clover 
was  very  fine  the  following  Spring.  I 
was  never  able  to  buy  the  separate  in¬ 
gredients  in  carload  lot  until  three  years 
ago.  Previous  to  this  we  formed  a  club 
and  purchased  our  ready-mixed  fertilizer 
in  carload  lots  at  a  great  saving.  There 
is  only  one  instance  where  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  it  pays  to  home-mix  fertilizer,  and 
that  is  where  a  farmer  here  and  there 
is  interested  and  he  cannot  find  others 
who  will  club  with  him  and  buy  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  If  but  one  farmer  in  a  com¬ 
munity  is  -interested  he  can  hardly  buy 
the  separate  parts  cheaply  enough,  since 
he  will  necessarily  buy  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  to  justify  him  in  his  efforts. 

Some  persons  have  the  idea  that  the 


ings  in  them.  In  the  factory  mixed 
goods  there  is  always  some  filler,  as 
muck,  sand,  tobacco  stems  or  other  sim¬ 
ilar  materials  added  to  make  bulk.  This 
is  _  not  necessary.  Some  agents  claim 
this  matter  is  added  that  the  fertilizer 
will  sow  more  easily.  We  never  add 
any  filler.  It  is  not  necessary.  Others 
say  add  that  if  any  fertilizer  is  left  over 
and  put  in  the  barn  it  will  draw  damp¬ 
ness  and  become  lumpy.  We  have  stored 
and  kept  from  one  year  until  the  next 
some  of  this  fertilizer,  and  have  never 
had  the  least  trouble  on  that  score.  Quite 
often  we  find  the  potash  very  lumpy.  In 
that  event  we  roll  and  tumble  the  sack 
over  the  floor  before  opening,  and  in 
this  way  many  of  the  rock-like  pieces 
are  broken,  then  we  open  and  empty  the 
bag  and  crush  more  of  the  large  lumps 
with  our  tamper. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to 
prescribe  certain  formulas,  but  rather  to 
attempt  to  impress  the  importance  of 
home  mixing.  To  compound  fertilizer 
best  adapted  to  your  particular  soil  can 
be  best  learned  by  writing  for  free  bul¬ 
letins  published  by  your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  1  ersonally  this  kind  of  fertilizer 
has  given  such  good  results  at  such  a 
close  price  that  we  shall  certainly  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  it  and  bend  our  influence 
to  have  our  farmer  friends  try  it  out. 

IRA  G.  SHELLABARGER. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Single  Land  Tax 

Is  it  true  as  reported  that  the  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  are  raised 
through  the  laud  tax  alone? 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Vancouver 
has  adopted  the  single  tax.  What  it  has 
done  is  to  apply  single  tax  principles  to 
the  raising  of  that  portion  of  its  revenue 


THE  OUTFIT  FOR  MIXING  FERTILIZER.  Fig.  37. 


mixing  of  the  fertilizer  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  laborious  task,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  The  operation  is 
a  simple  one  indeed.  Fig.  37  shows  all 
apparatus  necessary  save  a  pair  of  scales 
of  some  kind,  which  are  not  shown.  The 
picture  shows'  three  separate  piles  of  the 
materials,  which  when  mixed  will  go  to 
make  up  a  fertilizer  to  be  used  on  to¬ 
bacco  ground,  this  to  be  followed  by 
wheat  and  clover.  Aside  from  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  are  one  scoop  shovel, 
one  garden  shovel,  a  broom,  a  half- 
bushel  measure  and  an  ordinary  sand 
screen  and  tamper.  All  these  utensils 
are  inexpensive  and  can  be  procured  at 
any  hardware  store.  The  picture  shows 
all  the  mixing  process  being  conducted 
on  the  barn  floor,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  similar  floor  a  few  boards  fitting 
tightly  together  can  be  laid  down,  which 
will  answer  very  well,  but  in  the  absence 
of  these  an  ordinary  mortar  box  as 
used  by  plasterers  or  masons  can  be 
used,  or  the  wagon  bed. 

Weigh  out  the  proper  amount  to  be 
mixed  at  one  time.  We  usually  mix 
about  1,200  pounds  at  each  mixing.  Pour 
the  materials  on  the  mixing  platform, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  then  with  the 
shovel  turn  the  whole  mass  over  as  in 
mixing  concrete.  When  all  is  turned 
once  then  screen  the  whole  bulk  by 
shoveling  into  the  pile  and  throw  up 
against  the  screen  shown.  The  finer  par¬ 
ticles  will  go  through  the  openings  and 
the  coarse,  hard  lumps  will  fall  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen.  Occasionally  take 
the  tamper  and  mash  these  hard  parti¬ 
cles.  Then  sift  the  pulverized  parts 
again.  Now  remove  the  screen  and 
shovel  over  once  more — twice  more 
would  be  better,  then  bag.  Fertilizer 
mixed  thus  makes  a  very  fine  and  easy- 
to-sow  fertilizer.  Only  one  person  in 
our  locality  complained  about  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  thus  mixed  being  hard  to  sow 
and  that  was  in  a  corn  planter.  Just 
what  the  trouble  was  we  do  not  know 
unless  the  nitrate  and  potash  were  not 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  the  openings 
in  the  plates  used  had  too  small  open¬ 


levied  on  realty  values;  that  is,  it  has 
exempted  improvements  entirely  from 
taxation,  and  based  the  taxing  of  realty 
on  land  values  only.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  city’s  revenues  are  provided  by  this 
tax,  and  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
only  tax  levied  for  purely  revenue  pur¬ 
poses.  A  special  license  fee  is  charged 
saloons,  dairies,  and  certain  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  being  rather  matters  of  police 
and  health  regulation  than  anything  else. 
So  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  man  and  the  ordinary 
householder  has  only  the  tax  on  his  land 
to  pay.  Other  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  viz.,  income,  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  the  poll  tax,  and  the 
Dominion  Government  derives  its  rev¬ 
enue  from  excise  and  customs  duties. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  before  single 
tax  can  be  completely  operative  in  Van¬ 
couver,  the  two  governments  named  must 
also  base  their  revenues  on  land  values. 
The  system  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  to 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  general  cost 
of  living,  but  it  has  been  in  operation 
only  two  years,  and  those  two  years 
have  been  synchronous  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  expansion,  causing  the  demand  for 
business  and  residential  accommodation, 
also  necessaries  of  life,  to  exceed  the 
supply  very  greatly.  It  follows  that  the 
anticipated  effects  in  the  way  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rentals,  owing  to  the  penalizing  of 
holders  of  vacant  property  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  investors  to  build, 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  make  itself  felt; 
but  the  great  increase  in  building  activ¬ 
ity,  partly  due  directly  to  the  change  in 
the  system  of  taxation,  gives  promise  of 
such  an  amelioration,  which,  in  its  turn, 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  living.  The  customary 
arguments  against  the  exemption  of  im¬ 
provements  have  been  raised  here  as 
elsewhere.  I  consider  it  a  gross  injus¬ 
tice  for  the  States  to  levy  taxes  on  im¬ 
provements,  as  it  does  not  encourage  an 
owner  to  improve  his  property.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  taking  up 
the  single  tax  proposition. 

British  Columbia.  w.  hankin. 


This  Beautiful 
New  Style  Book 

Just  look!  This  big,  200-page  book 
showing  the  newest  New  York  styles 
— months  and  months  ahead  of  other 
parts  of  the  country  —  is  absolutely 
FREE  to  you — all  you  need  do  is  write 
for  it.  Over  a  million  women  buy  their 
apparel  from  it  and  look  better  than  their 
neighbors  and  sa-ue  money ,  too.  So  can 
you.  Write  for  it  today. 


Big  Bargains  Ready 

Now  is  the  time — get  the  latest  fashions  from  the  Fashion  Center  of 
the  country  at  less  cost  than  out-of-date  clothes.  You’ll  find  a  bargain  on 
every  page  of  this  wonderful  FREE  book.  “National”  garments  fit 
better,  look  better,  wear  better— and  cost  less!  23  years’  experience — 
prove  what  we  say — get  th efrec  book  now.  It  shows  you 
Waists,  98  cents  to  $6.98  Hats,  $1.98  to  $9.98 

Skirts,  $1.49  to  $9.98  Petticoats,  59  cents  to  $5.98 

Lingerie  and  Wash  Dresses,  $2.98  to  $15.98  Coats  and  Capes,  $5.98  to  $15.98 
Silk  Dresses,  $9.98  to  $19.75  House  Dresses,  $1.25  to  $3.49 

NATIONAL”  T  ailored  Suits  $1250to$30 

Made  to  Measure 

Each  Madr-to- Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to  order,  and  each 
guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly,  or  we  will  refund  your  money.  In  writing  for 
your  FREE  Style  Hook,  ask  for  samples  of  materials  for  "National’* 
Tailored  Suits  and  state  the  colors  you  prefer.  Samples  are  sent  gladly, 
but  only  when  asked  for. 

The  “NATIONAL”  Poilicy 
We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges  on  all  our  garments  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  You  may  return  any  “NATIONAL” 
garment  not  satisfactory  to  you,  and  we  will  refund  your  money 
and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

FREE  to  You—FREEi 

Really  the  most  wonderful  Style  Book  published  FREE  to  you,  as 
well  as  beautiful  suiting  samples!  Don’t  delay— don’t  forget— send  now — 
today— do — and  be  delighted  with  what  you  gain.  Use  the  coupon. 

273  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


j  NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.,  273  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

J  Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  at  once  your  beautiful  new  EREE 

I  Style  Book,  containing  ail  the  latest  fashions  and  the  big  bargains— 
absolutely  without  cost  to  me, 

Name . 

I  Street . „ . . . 

I  City . . . State . . . 

Mail  Order »  Only — No  Agents  or  Branches 


Repeating 

Shotguns 

$19.50 

to 

$95.00 


....  repeating  shotguns  are  made  in  12  and  16  gauges  (6  shots,) 

solid  frame  and  take-down,  many  grades  and  styles,  with  special  models  for  trap  and  field 
shooting,  etc.  The  most  extensive  line  of  repeating  guns  in  the  world. 

Every  777ar//fl  repeating  shotgun  has  the  /Tlar/Tei  solid  top,  side  ejector  and  closed-in  breech.  It  can’t 
freeze  up  with  rain,  snow  or  sleet;  rain  can’t  run  into  the  action  and  swell  the  shells  in  magazine;  dirt,  leaves, 
twigs  and  sand  are  also  excluded  from  the  action.  Simple,  strong  mechanism;  one-third  less  parts  than  any 
other  repeater.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell.  Handles  rapidly,  guaranteed  in  shooting  ability — and 
the  automatic  recoil  safety  lock  makes  it  the  safest  breech  loading  gun  built.  Be  sure  you  get  a  7/Znr/ifi . 
DO  IT  NOW!  Send  three  stamps  postage  and  "m  r*  _ 

get  our  big  catalog  of  all  777ezr/az  repeating  Y/lPsflCZr/l/l ^IrPOT/nS  Oh 

nflea  and  shotguns  by  return  mail.  _  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

“Tightcote”  Galvanized 


No  other  steel  shingles  in  the  world  are  Edwards  “Tightcote”  Galvanized.  It  is 
our  own  special  process  and  it  makes  Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles  wear  as  long- 
as  the  building.  b 


Each  and  every  Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Each  of  the  four  edges  is  as  heavily  galvanized  as  the  two  sides. 

Not  a  microscopic  point  of  Edwards"REO”Steel  Shingles  is  exposed  to  theweather. 
x  hey  are  rust-proof  and  acid-proof.  They  last  three  times  as  long  as  shingles  cut  out 
after  the  galvanizing  has  been  done,  and  thus  leaving  raw  edges  open  to  rain  and  snow. 

Edwards  Interlocking  “REO”  Steel  Shingles  are 
made  of  high  grade  Bessemer  Steel  in  sheets  5  to  12 
feet  long  and  24  inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  gul- 
Vi\n,i?e  •  ready  to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails 
all  that  isrequired.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied 
over  wood  shingles  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

We  agreo  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 


i  ®°yere(l  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
KEO  bteel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 


This  guaranty  is  backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad  Bond 
and  stands  forever. 

We  have  a  special  cash  money-maklnsr  prop¬ 
osition  for  the  man  who  writes  for  it,  in  each 
community.  If  any  of  your  buildings  need  roofing, 
youurotho  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  building 
and  wo  will  quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwurda  Roof, 
freight  prepaid.  Write  for  offer  now. 

Send  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  273  , 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  223-273  Lockst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing  Material  in  the  World  (621 
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FARM  FORESTRY. 

Some  Notes  on  Tree  Planting  as  an  Jn- 
vestment. 

Part  III. 

Ask  the  average  man  what  he  thinks 
of  forest-tree  planting  and  he  will  say 
it  is  a  good  thing  and  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Ask  him  if  he  has  planted 
any  forest  trees  and  his  negative  an¬ 
swer  is  generally  followed  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  too  slow  a  crop — that  is, 
too  slow  for  him,  but  all  right  and  a 
good  thing  for  the  other  fellow.  Yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  advantages  of 
forest-tree  planting  as  an  investment 
were  more  widely  investigated  and 
known  the  past  year’s  crop  of  a  dozen 
forest  trees  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
Take  for  example  the  case  of  a  young 
man  working  but  a  brief  distance  from 
the  office  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  is  about 
25  years  old  and  his  salary  is  $1,000  a 
year.  His  past  record  and  his  work  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  he  need  have  little 
fear  of  losing  his  position.  In  fact,  a 
raise  in  salary  of  $200  yearly  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Out  of  a  portion  of  his  savings 
he  has  planted  a  New  England  hillside  to 
White  pine— a  legacy  if  he  dies  or  an 
old  age  fund  if  he  lives.  A  New  York 
City  doctor  has  a  grove  of  Catalpas 
from  which  he  hopes  partly  to  defray 
the  college  expenses  of  two  small  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  man  in  South  Carolina  has 
a  grove  of  the  same  variety  to  prevent 
a  companionship  of  old  age  and  pov¬ 
erty.  If  these  men  knew  they  had  but 
a  few  years  to  live  life  insurance  would 
of  course  be  the  best  investment  they 
could  make.  But  with  the  increasing 
value  of  forest  products  no  one  can  go 
far  amiss  who  will  invest  a  moderate 
portion  of  his  savings  in  forest-tree 
planting.  To  young  men  who  have  gone 
from  the  country  to  the  city  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  especially  inviting.  They  know 
from  memory  of  waste  land  that  can 
be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  some  competent 
person  who  can  be  hired  to  plant  and 
care  for  groves  till  they  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  to  need  but  little  or 
no  attention.  As  the  years  roll  by — in 
good  times  and  bad — the  trees  are  grow¬ 
ing  into  money.  Last  September,  riding 
with  a  Brooklyn  man,  the  writer  passed 
a  beautiful  self-seeded  grove  of  pines. 

“Just  look  at  those  trees !”  my  com¬ 
panion  exclaimed.  “It  seems  but  three 
or  four  years  ago  that  I  stood  on  the 
ground  and  tied  their  tops  together  to 
form  arches.” 

Such  memories  and  scenes  are  com¬ 
mon  to  city  men  who  visit  the  farms  on 
which  they  spent  their  boyhood.  One 
would  naturally  think  that  with  such 
object  lessons  before  them. some  of  them 
would  investigate  forest-tree  planting 
as  an  investment,  but  except  in  rare 
cases  the  opportunity  is  passed  by  un¬ 
noticed.  Many  of  them  go  back  to  the 
city  and  their  dog-trot  routine  without 
any  more  hope  for  the  future  and  old 
age  than  a  raise  in  salary  and  their 
share  of  their  father’s  estate.  A  few 
hundred  of  the  dollars  of  his  youthful 
and  plentiful  years  invested  in  a  grove 
of  trees  would  brighten  the  old  age  of 
many  a  man  now  headed  for  the  bread 
line. 

Pinchot  says:  “An  acre  of  growing 
natural  forest  can  be  bought  in  nearly 
every  forested  part  of  our  country  for 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  plant,  four 
feet  apart,  an  acre  of  seedlings  a  few 
inches  high.”  The  writer  does  not  for 
a  moment  question  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  but  the  location,  varieties  of 
trees,  and  their  age  would  be  very  im¬ 
portant  factors.  The  forester  of  the 
State  experiment  station  should  first 
be  consulted  by  anyone  contemplating 
such  investments. 

The  growing  of  basket  willows  yields 
a  net  profit  of  from  $18  to  $75  per  acre 
yearly,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  but  for  a  man  employed  in  the 
city  the  business  is  much  the  same  as 
long-range  farming.  Farmers  living  on 
their  own  farms  should  investigate  tne 
matter,  however,  even  though  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  doubtless  never  attain  the 
importance  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
regular  routine  on  the  average  farm. 

Raising  Christmas  trees  is  a  matter 
that  depends  largely  on  the  value  of 
the  land  and  how  much  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  the  grower  can  obtain. 
Mr.  Briscoe,  Professor  of  Forestry  in 
the  University  of  Maine,  informs  me 
that  a  crew  of  men  near  Bangor  last 
year  cut  six  carloads  of  Balsam  firs, 
shipping  them  to  Philadelphia.  The 
price  paid  for  the  right  to  cut  the  trees 
(stumpage  value)  was  five  cents  each. 
In  that  State,  where  millions  of  Balsam 
firs  are  growing  from  natural  reproduc¬ 
tion,  the  planting  of  seedlings  to  har¬ 
vest  a  crop  of  Christmas  trees  would 


doubtless  prove  unprofitable.  About  two 
years  ago  a  young  man  inquired  of  the 
writer  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
profitable  to  grow  Christmas  trees  on  a 
steep  but  fertile  hillside  near  a  good 
shipping  point  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  writer  thought  it  would,  but  cau¬ 
tioned  the  young  man  against  counting 
too  seriously  on  a  profit  of  $839  (proba¬ 
bly  marked  down  from  $850  as  they  say 
in  bargain  sales  advertisements)  per 
acre  five  years  later,  as  claimed  by  a 
prominent  nurseryman.  The  young  man 
then  sought  the  advice  of  two  well- 
known  foresters.  One  said  it  would  and 
the  other  said  it  wouldn’t.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  trees  are  still  nestled  with¬ 
in  the  seeds.  Under  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  a  Cleveland  phy¬ 
sician  has  planted  in  Ohio  a  grove  of 
about  35,000  Norway  spruce  for  the 
production  of  Christmas  trees,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  State  east  of  the  Rockies 
where  they  are  not  grown  from  planted 
seedlings  for  that  purpose. 

On  account  of  sentimental  reasons,  main¬ 
ly,  I  bought  from  my  mother  the  old  farm 
on  which  I  was  born  and  reared  in  Ashta¬ 
bula  County,  Ohio.  I  had  an  idea  that  as 
the  ordinary  farming  would  not  pay  unless 
I  could  give  my  personal  attention  to  it 
I  would  try  the  experiment  of  planting 
trees.  But  I  find  that  the  same  attention  is 
needed  for  this  as  for  the  first.  I  found 
that  I  could  buy  Norway  spruce  in  France 
for  $4  per  1,000,  which  cost  me  here  about 
$8.  I  could  get  no  quotations  here  for 
stock  similar,  i.  e.,  three-year  plants,  less 
than  20.  If  I  were  planting  again  1 
should  be  willing  to  pay  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  as  the  stock  would  be  fresher  and 
I  think  some  time  is  lost  in  acclimation. 

The  first  year  was  a  very  dry  one  and 
I  could  not  get  them  properly  cultivated, 
and  this  of  course  increased  the  dry  weather 
effects.  The  next  -year  they  were  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  the  third  not  so  well.  Last 
year,  the  fourth,  nothing  was  done  to  them  ; 
consequently  the  results  have  not  been 
nearly  what  they  might  have  been.  I  have 
estimated  that  about  20  per  cent  died. 
The  highest  are  now  only  about  three  or 
four  feet  and  these  are  exceptions.  Many 
which  have  not  increased  much  in  height 
have  made  a  large  growth  in  root  and 
stock,  and  I  look  for  a  large  growth  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Cutting  for 
Christmas  trees  may,  I  think,  be  begun 
to  a  very  small  extent  a  year  from  now, 
and  be  increased  each  year  afterward.  The 
profits  are  as  yet  problematical,  but  to 
depend  on  hiring  labor  when  it  is  most 
needed  and  most  efficient  is  the  great  draw¬ 
back  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  if  a  farmer  would  per¬ 
sistently  plant  5,000  to  10.000  every  year 
it  would  pay  him  much  better  than  the 
same  time  and  land  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
crops. 

We  are  told  that  within  15  years  the 
greater  part  of  the  hardwood  forests  in 
the  East  will  have  been  cut.  It  will 
certainly  be  surprising  if  forest  planting 
companies,  promising  20  and  25  per  cent 
profits,  do  not  spring  up  before  that 
time.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  read  the 
glowing  prospects  ahead  for  one  who 
invested  in  a  mid-Southern  Catalpa  plan¬ 
tation  and  Eucalyptus  plantations  are 
now  an  old  story.  Avoid  such  invest¬ 
ments  as  you  would  a  pestilence.  If 
you  have  money  to  throw  away  get  your 
dollars  changed  into  nickels  and  scatter 
them  where  newsboys  congregate.  This 
will  give  you  more  fun  and  the  dividends 
will  be  just  the  same. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


African  Orange  Daisy 


No  Garden  Should  Be  Without  it 


very  easy  culture.  The  plants,  of  neat 
branchy  habit,  grow  about  12 to  15  inches 
high  and  are  exceedingly  profuse  in  flower¬ 
ing.  Its  Marguerite-like  blossoms,  to 
23£  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  under  proper 
cultivation,  show  a 
unique  glossy  rich 
orange-gold,  with 
dark-colored  disc 
surrounded  by  a 
black  zone.  It  pro¬ 
duces  its  pretty 
flowers  very  early 
after  being  planted 
out  in  the  open 
ground  in  sunny 
situations,  and  will 
continue  to  flower 
during  the  summer. 
Plant  in  soil  not 
over  rich. 

We  will  mail  a  packet  of  this  superb  annual  and  a 
copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  144 
large  pages — the  best  seed  book  published  in  America 
— for  only  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  Write  today. 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

DEPT.  Y 

33  Barclay  St.  and  38  Park  Place,  New  York 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 
DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 
DIBBLE’S  SEED  BARLEY 
DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 
DIBBLE’S  ALFALFA,  CLOVER 


and  grass  seed  are  the  best  obtainable  on  the  American 
Continent  as  we  sell  just  one  grade  and  that  the  best 
that  money  can  buy. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

our  own  frost  proof  warehouses  360  feet  in  length  are 
fully  stocked  and  onr  prices  will  please  yon  as  we  are 
content  with  a  small  profit  and  sell  direct  from  our 
1600  acre  Seed  Farms  to  yours. 

Dibble’s  1912  catalogue  is  the  leading  strictly  Farm 
Seed  Book  of  the  year.  In  it  you  will  find  accurate 
descriptions,  beautiful  illustrations  showing  our  seeds 
as  they  are  and  150  letters  from  editors  of  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  colleges  of  Agriculture  and  good, 
hard-headed  business  farmers  that  proved  conclusively 
that  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  all  we  claim  and  more . 

The  Catalog  is  Free  and  with  it,  we  send  two  practical 
little  books  that  you  will  find  mighty  interesting  : — 
“Dibble  on  the  Potato  ”  and  “Dibble  on  Alfalfa.” 

/ieMress— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


In  Your  Garden 


PORN,  OATS.  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 

free 
A. 


ree  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
L  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


the  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  expense 
and  yet  it  is  really  the  most 
important  item.  In  buying 
Henderson’s  seeds  you  know 
you  are  starting  right.  If  your 
garden  is  not  a  success,  you  can 
eliminate  at  least  one  of  the 
po  s  s  i  b  1  e  reasons.  Sixty-four 
years  of  successful  seed  grow¬ 
ing,  testing  and  selling  has 
given  us  an  experience  that 
should  and  does  make  Hender¬ 
son’s  seeds  the  best  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy.  Henderson’s 
are  Tested  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Our  1912  Catalogue,  vKvery  thing  for  the 
Garden,  a  book  of  204  pages, 
over  800  illustrations,  color 
plates,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  will  send  our  Gar¬ 
den  Guide  and  Record  and 
our  collection  of  G  Hender¬ 
son’s  Specialties,  in  a  cou¬ 
pon  envelope  which  will  be 
accepted  as  25  cents  on  any 
order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Certlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


cow  pea  errn  Extra  quality.  Price* 

eftv  RF AN  low, considering: quality. 

SOT  BEAN  ULiLiU  0ur  distributinar  houses 

save  you  freight.  Our  cow  pea  and  soy  bean 
booklet  sent  free  on  request.  Write  for  it  now. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  124  Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

occrv  r\  ATC  Regenerated  Swedish, 
OlEU  1  J  The  lilgheHt  yielder. 

/-'•/'"v  r>  TVT  Fine  Seed,  Teat  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
V>v/l\lN  Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded. 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 

Cn  ir  4  r  T'  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  G.  V  ALb  R.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


CLOVER  *■»  TIMOTHY  .KWR 

Cheapest  ami  BeMt  Seedimc  Known* 

Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al- 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  W rite  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap-  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Boi560  CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


TREES 


l: 


150  ACRES 
CATALOC  FREE 


Genesee  Valley  grown.  "Not  the  cheapest,  but  toe  best. 
Never  have  had  San  Jose  Scale,  b&tablished  i86q. 

Ge^AjJweUflurter^^j^^jJagleSL^ansville^NjJf^ 
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CAROLINA 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


‘The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virglna  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 


Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A.t  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


^  ^  at  ONE-HALF  ■■ 

EL  EL  mJ  City  Seedsmen  Prices ! 

[■■■■■■■■■■■■■  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog;  of  seeds — It’s  different. 
It  tells  you  facts,  and  why  we  can  save  you  money,  ami  give  you  a  guaranteed 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  PRODUCE  BIG  CROPS 


When  buying  your  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  consider  quality  before 
cheapness.  Our  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual  describes  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  tested  value — write  for  one  to-day. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 

—————  SEEDSMAN  ■  ■ 

1  1  6  S.  PEARL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


j 


Largest  growers  of  pedigree  farm  A  C* 

and  garden  seeds  in  the  world— 

Clovers,  Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Bar-  Sworn  yield  259 
ley.  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  etc.  We  bushels  per  acre, 
breed  only  pedigree  heavy  yield-  you  can  beat  that, 
ingstocks.  CATALOGUE  FREE,  Why  not  try  in  1912 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY.  Boxl  44  ,  La  Crow,  Wi«. 
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Deer  and  Fruit  Crop. 

T.  B.  K.,  Newport,  N.  J. — Will  deer  eat 
strawberry  vines,  or  eat  or  injure  fruit 
trees,  apple,  pear  or  peach?  If  so,  what 
will  prevent  the  deer  from  eating  them? 

ANS- — I  never  heard  of  deer  eating 
strawberry  vines,  but  I  know  they  have 
ruined  them  by  tramping  in  the  bed.  Re¬ 
garding  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  will 
say  that  deer  will  eat  all  young  shoots 
within  reach.  I  have  apple  trees  trimmed 
higli  enough  to  drive  team  under  and  the 
deer  have  torn  the  bark  off  trees  10 
inches  thick.  It  was  evidently  done  by 
some  buck,  as  it  was  done  by  the  horns. 
[  fail  to  see  how  T.  B.  K.  can  set  out 
a  young  orchard  and  have  it  thrive,  it 
cannot  be  done  here.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  prevent  injury  to  fruit  trees  except  to 
prevent  the  deer  from  going  near  a  tree, 
and  that  is  much  easier  said  than  done. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  j.  d. 

Taking  Care  of  Fish. 

In  answer  to  N.  J.,  page  7,  about  how 
to  feed  young  fish  in  a  quarter  acre 
pond,  would  say  that  unless  his  stock  in¬ 
creases  to  many  times  his  present  num¬ 
ber  he  will  not  need  to  feed  them  at  all, 
even  when  full  grown.  In  a  pond  of 
that  size  he  should  produce  a  large 
amount  of  fish  annually  with  the  natural 
food  the  pond  will  produce.  However, 
it  will  pay  him  to  stock  the  pond  with  a 
few  varieties  of  minnows,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  have  no  sticklebacks,  sunfish,  bull¬ 
heads  or  catfish  among  his  minnows. 
At  present  he  need  not  cut  breathing 
holes  through  the  ice,  but  if  his  pond 
should  ever  be  overstocked  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  plan  and  one  that  will  give  pleasure 
as  well  as  largely  increasing  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  his  pond  is  to  lay  a  large 
vitrified  pipe,  not  less  than  18  inches  in 
size,  from  a  point  low  enough  so  top  of 
pipe  will  be  two  feet  below  water  level, 
assuming  that  ice  never  becomes  over 
two  feet  thick,  carrying  this  pipe  to  a 
tank  on  higher  ground.  A  simple  con¬ 
crete  tank  will  answer,  and  3x6  feet  or 
4x8  feet  is  a  convenient  size.  Over  this 
tank  erect  a  low  greenhouse  with  door 
to  enter  conveniently.  He  will  find  that 
the  water  level  in  the  tank  will  be  so  far 
below  ground  level  and  so  well  protected 
from  the  cold  that  on  very  few  days  if 
any  will  ice  form  in  the  tank  and  the 
fish  soon  learn  to  travel  back  and  forth 
and  imagine  they  are  in  Florida.  Have 
seen  this  done  at  Waukegan,  Ills.  In 
that  case  a  much  smaller  pond  than  N. 
J.’s  produced  many  thousands  of  gold¬ 
fish  for  sale  annually.  c.  l.  m. 

Having  been  fairly  successful  in  the 
raising  of  fish  in  ponds  for  some  time  I 
will  relate  some  of  our  experience  in 
connection  to  the  query  of  N.  J.  on 
page  7.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fish  relish 
fresh  meat  cut  into  bits.  Offal  of  beef, 
pork,  chickens,  etc.,  chopped  into  pieces 
of  suitable  size  makes  splendid  food  as 
does  small  portions  of  cornmeal  mush. 
Very  small  doughballs  made  of  graham 
tlour  is  an  excellent  food.  In  regard  to 
feeding,  we  adhere  to  no  fixed  rule  ex¬ 
cept  it  is  not  policy  to  feed  too  much 
at  a  time  as  it  allows  any  remaining 
food  to  become  washed  and  stale,  the 
quantity  of  food  depending  to  a  great 
extent  on  whether  the  fish  have  any  min¬ 
nows,  etc.,  upon  which  to  feed.  It  is 
well  to  give  the  fish  an  opportunity  to 
get  air  if  the  pond  continues  to  be  frozen 
wer  for  a  very  lengthy  period.  Pre¬ 
caution  should,  however,  be  exercised  if 
the  weather  be  very  cold  that  the  small 
t'ish  when  they  come  up  for  air  do  not 
get  frozen  in  the  quick  forming  coat¬ 
ing  of  ice  or  should  some  of  the  fish  be 
siezed  by  a  playful  spirit  and  leap  out 
on  the  ice  and  be  unable  to  return.  I 
would  suggest  that  N.  J.  in  the  Spring 
or  early  Summer  when  the  fish  have  as¬ 
cended  the  creeks  or  small  streams  in 
his  vicinity  take  a  barrel  or  tank,  a 
small  net  and  a  helper  and  procure  a 
supply  of  live  small  fish  of  various 
kinds  as  food  for  his  fish,  carefully 
avoiding  carp  and  suckers,  as  these  feed 
upon  the  spawn  of  the  better  fish.  Then, 
barring  the  advent  of  the  mud  turtle  and 
other  enemies  of  the  finny  tribe,  he  will 
find  that  his  fish  will  require  a  small 
amount  of  attention  and  still  be  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  profit.  s.  l. 


Lime  and  Acid  Soil. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  front  page  of  November  1 1  issue,  “The 
Chief  Function  of  Lime,”  by  W.  H.  Bowker. 
He  asks  in  regard  to  burned  lime  (caustic) 
“burning”  up  the  humus.  Can  we  “have' 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too?”  Of  course  we 
cannot,  neither  can  a  farm  be  cropped  con¬ 
tinuously  and  the  fertility  be  kept  up 
without  supplying  a  lot  of  vegetable  matter 
to  be  converted  into  humus  by  the  use  of 
lime.  Lime  and  humus  are  the  foundation 
of  a  fertile  soil.  Nature  supplied  an 
abundance  of  both  in  some  places,  and  was 
very  stingy  with  one  or  both  in  other 
places,  and  the  farmer  who  does  not  look 
well  to  the  humus  supply  is  not  farming 
but  robbing;  even  if  lie  is  supplying  all 
the  various  mineral  plant  foods,  the  humus 
will  go,  and  with  it  fertility.  Evidence  of 
this  kind  of  farming  can  be  pointed  out  at 
various  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  Our  experimenters  would  do  well  to 
use  a  little  time  to  show  the  most  ecoaonii- 
al  way  of  supplying  humus,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  of  it. 

In  Mr.  Johnston's  article  of  August  2G 
he  quotes  the  old  saying  “Lime  enriches 
the  father,  and  impoverishes  the  son.”  I 
have  seen  a  few  such  cases,  and  they  prove 
just  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  father 
was  not  a  farmer  but  a  robber.  A  case  in 
my  neighborhood  is  a  good  illustration. 
This  farm  was  held  by  one  family  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  They  limed  and  they 
cropped  until  they  actually  starved  out. 
About  20  years  ago  a  farmer  took  hold  of 
it;  he  limed  (burned  limci  and  grew  clover, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  paid  for  the  farm 
and  bought  and  paid  for  two  other  run¬ 
down  farms  in  the  neighborhood  and  is 
building  them  up  in  the  same  way.  The 
first  farm  after  20  years  (of  burning  the 
humus  with  caustic  lime)  is  still  improving, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  the 
son  happened  to  be  a  farmer  he  could  cor¬ 


rect  what  the  father’s  ignorance  had  done 
and  that  there  is  about  as  much  in  methods 
as  there  is  in  materials. 

Mr.  Johnston  seems  to  think  ground  lime¬ 
stone  (carbonate  of  lime)  is  the  only  thing 
to  use,  and  that  10  tons  per  acre  will  do 
no  harm.  Of  course  not.  neither  would  so 
much  sand,  and  on  some  kinds  of  soil  the 
sand  would  be  very  beneficial.  Ground 
limestone  has  been  tested  out  on  some 
kinds  of  soil,  and  it  has  given  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  itself.  It  has  also  been  tested  in 
parts  of  western  Pennsylvania  where  it  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  the  farmers  who  used 
it  25  or  30  years  ago  laugh  when  ground 
limestone  is  mentioned.  These  same  farm¬ 
ers  are  using  burned  lime  to-day.  It  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  ground  limestone 
is  cheaper  to  apply,  but  when  double  freight 
and  hauling  is  considered  it  usually  costs 
much  more  to  apply  than  burned  lime.  If 
a  farmer  is  located  near  a  mill  and  can  get 
a  good  material  at  a.  reasonable  price  and 
no  freight  to  pay,  it  would  probably  pay 
him  to  try  it,  but  for  one  so  situated 
there  are  hundreds  not  so,  and  freight 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  as  much  as  $2 
per  ton  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  On  the 
other  hand  burned  lime  has  been  tested  in 
a  practical  way  on  nearly  every  kind  of 
soil  in  Pennsylvania.  What  it  will  do  Is 
well  known. 

Lots  of  farmers  have  been  using  burned 
or  caustic  lime  20  to  40  years.  I  can 
imagine  the  twinkle  in  their  eye  when  they 
read  the  articles  telling  them  how  “dan¬ 
gerous”  the  stuff  is  they  are  using.  The 
question  of  acidified  soils,  or  soil  made  acid 
by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate,  referred  to  in 
both  Mr.  Bowker’s  and  Mr.  Johnston's  ar¬ 
ticles,  is  important.  In  some  sections  the 
general  opinion  is  that  acid  phosphate  will 
sour  the  soil,  and  it  does,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  does  so  would  seem 
to  indicate  very  poor  farming  methods  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  material.  Cases  are 
known  where  farmers  tried  to  farm  with 
acid  phosphate  alone,  using  no  lime  where 
lime  was  actually  deficient,  and  the  results 


were  such  that  now  the  material  is  blamed 
when  the  fault  was  in  the  man.  At  the 
experiment  stations  where  the  different  ma¬ 
terials  are  tested  out  on  separate  plots, 
the  plots  where  acid  phosphate,  land  plas¬ 
ter  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  used,  all  show  acidity  after  a 
few  years,  which  is  only  natural  under  the 
conditions.  But  when  this  information  is 
handed  to  the  public  the  proper  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  given  with  it,  and  farmers 
gather  a  wrong  impression,  which  is  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  materials.  Where  lime  is 
used  this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  there 
are  very  few  places  in  the  Eastern  States 
where  lime  is  not  needed,  and  in  many 
places  needed  much  more  than  the  farmers 
realize. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  3.  1908,  was 
published  a  report  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  giving  the  increase  per  acre  where 
the  various  materials  and  combinations 
were  used,  and  a  quotation  from  that  table 
may  not  be  amiss.  Where  lime  alone  was 
used  the  Increase  was  786  pounds  per  acre ; 
acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  gave  800  pounds ;  acid 
phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  lime,  2,970  pounds  increase, 
which  looks  like  a  pretty  good  showing  for 
the  combination,  and  while  the  report  did 
not  give  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  last- 
mentioned  plot  would  hardly  be  a  good 
place  to  go  to  find  acidity.  Tillable  land 
all  over  the  country  is  gradually  growing 
sour  on  account  of  the  original  lime  sup¬ 
ply  being  used  up  by  crops  and  leaching 
away  in  the  drainage  water.  Some  soils 
hold  the  original  lime  better  than  others, 
and  it  takes  longer  to  exhaust  them,  but 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all  will 
have  to  be  limed  to  grow  good  crops. 
This  being  the  case  there  is  little  need  to 
worry  whether  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  has  a  tendency  to  sour  the 
soil  or  not.  The  proper  thing  would  seem 
to  be  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  lime 
question.  J.  S.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Proved  Average  Oversize,  16.7% 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  adver¬ 
tised  as  10  per  cent  oversize. 

We  claim  that  this  oversize  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Lately  we  made  a  comparison,  based 
on  cubic  capacity,  with  five  other  lead¬ 
ing  makes  of  tires. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  on  the  average, 
proved  16.7  per  cent  larger  than  the 
other  tires  of  equal  rated  size. 

Only  three  tires  out  of  20  comparisons 
came  within  10  per  cent  of  our  size. 

That  means  in  air  capacity,  not  in 


mere  outer  measurements.  It  is  air  that 
carries  the  load. 

Each  one  per  cent  oversize  means  one 
per  cent  extra  carrying  capacity. 

Oversize  means  to  save  blowouts — to 
increase  the  tire  mileage — to  cut  down 
tire  expense. 

And  you  get  this  oversize  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  without  any  extra  cost. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  these 
patented  tires  now  far  outsell  any  other 
type  of  tire. 


Adopted  by  127  Leading  Makers 


For  the  year  1910,  44  leading 
motor  car  makers  contracted  for 
Goodyear  tires. 

For  the  year  1911,  64  makers 
came  to  them. 

For  this  year  we  have  contracts 
from  the  makers  of  127  leading 
cars. 

That  shows  how  car  makers — 
the  men  who  know  best  —  have 
come  to  the  Goodyear  tires. 


Last  year  our  sales  exceeded  the 
sales  of  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

We  sold  enough  tires  in  1911  to 
completely  equip  102,000  cars. 

In  two  years  the  demand  for  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  has  multiplied  six 
times  over.  Now  these  tires  are 
by  far  the  most  popular  tires  that 
are  made. 

Thousands  of  users  told  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  that  these  pat¬ 
ented  tires  cut  their  tire  bills  in 
two.  The  resulting 
demand  now  com¬ 
pels  a  capacity  of 
3,800  tires  daily. 

Save 
One-Half 

The  saving  comes 
here: 

No-Rim-Cut  tires 
make  rim  cutting 
impossible. 

With  the  old-type 
tire  —  the  clincher 


tire— 23  per  cent  of  all  ruined  tires  are 
rim-cut.  That  is  proved  by  actual 
statistics. 

A  punctured  tire  may  be  wreck¬ 
ed  in  this  way  by  running  200  feet. 
A  soft  tire  may  be  wrecked  with¬ 
out  puncture. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  save  that  ruin 
and  worry. 

Then  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

It  means  an  over-tired  car  to 
take  care  of  extra  weight.  It  saves 
the  blowouts  due  to  overloading. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as  told 
above,  average  16.7  per  cent  over¬ 
size. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under 


average  conditions  cut  tire  bills  in 
two.  Tens  of  thousands  of  motor 
car  owners  have  proved  that. 

No  Extra  Cost 

These  patented  tires  used  to  cost 
one -fifth  more  than  other  stand¬ 
ard  tires.  Now  they  cost  an  equal 
price. 

These  tires  which  can’t  rim-cut 
cost  the  same  as  tires  that  do. 
These  oversize  tires  cost  the  same 
as  skimpy  tires. 

You  can  get  them  by  simply  in¬ 
sisting  on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


These  tires  represent  the  final 
result  of  our  13  years  spent  in  tire 
making. 

In  every  way  they  are  as  near 
perfection  as  tires  can  ever  get. 

They  will  mean 
to  you  an  immense 
reduction  on  the 
upkeep  of  your 
car. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  new  Tire 
Book  is  ready.  It 
is  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it 
to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities.  W e  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  “THERMAL 
BELT.” 

On  page  28,  M.  R.  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  Ther¬ 
mal  Belt  of  North  Carolina,  and  H.  E. 
Van  Deman  makes  answer.  Permit  me 
to  add  the  following :  The  Thermal 
Belt  of  North  Carolina  is  located  on 
southern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  about 
half  way  up  the  mountainside,  three 
miles  from  Tryon,  and  in  plain  view  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  strip  of  land  about 
one-half  mile  in  width  and  several  miles 
in  length.  To  say  that  it  is  a  place 
where  it  never  freezes  would  not  be 
strictly  accurate,  and  no  well-informed 
person  would  intentionally  convey  that 
impression,  but  for  some  reason  it  is  a 
place  of  such  dryness  that  dews  are 
rare  and  white  frosts  unknown.  It  is 
not  the  lack  of  cold  (to  use  such  an 
expression),  but  the  lack  of  moisture 
that  prevents  the  damaging  effects.  It  is 
a  fact  which  anyone  can  verify  who 
lives  here  in  the  Spring  and  watches 
the  trees  leaf  out,  that  the  Belt  is  fully 
two  weeks  ahead  of  the  land  below  and 
farther  south,  and  a  month  ahead  of 
that  above.  I  myself  have  seen  it  when 
the  snow  had  melted  off,  leaving  a  line 
of  demarcation  so  distinct  that  one 
could  almost  have  staked  it  off.  Snow 
does  not  lie  on  the  Thermal  Belt  more 
than  three  or  four  hours  after  the  sun 
comes  out.  What  the  causes  of  this 
peculiar  condition  are  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  and  varying  opinions,  but 
that  there  is  something  worthy  of  seri¬ 
ous  notice  and  investigation  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Weather  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  placing  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  instruments  for  a  year’s  observation, 
so  probably  we  shall  soon  know  the 
truth  about  it.  c.  P.  M. 

Tryon,  N.  C. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

I  do  not  want  any  more  compressed 
air  sprayers.  1  have  one  here  which  I 
will  give  to  anyone  who  will  pay  the 
freight  on  it.  Better  depend  on  the  di¬ 
rect  force  of  the  pump.  1  have  one  of 
the  little  hand  tin  things,  a  sort  of 
atomizer,  that  1  find  very  handy  in  the 
garden  where  a  pump  sprayer  is  incon¬ 
venient  and  the  need  is  only  on  a  small 
scale.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  the 
compressed  air  does  not  give  force 
enough  for  good  spraying.  It  is  better 
for  whitewashing  the  fences. 

A  shading  crop  of  peas  will  certainly 
kill  out  Bermuda  grass,  but  1  have 
doubts  about  its  doing  the  same  for 
quack  grass.  The  Bermuda  is  a  sun- 
loving  plant,  and  will  not  grow  in  shade, 
but  1  have  had,  when  living  where  the 
quack  throve,  rank  growths  of  quack 
grass  in  shady  places  where  I  know 
Bermuda  would  not  have  thriven  at  all. 

The  best  smoke  house  I  ever  knew 
was  built  with  a  brick  basement  which 
was  also  used  as  a  storage  place  for 
wood  ashes.  The  floor  above  was  made 
with  T-iron  rails  as  joists,  and  Lrick 
arched  between.  A  circular  man-hole 
was  in  the  centre  that  could  be  opened 
when  smoking,  and  the  basement  had  an 
iron  door,  so  that  there  was  no  possible 
danger  of  firing  the  building  when 
smoking.  The  upper  part  was  framed. 
The  fire  was  made  simply  on  the  brick 
floor  of  the  basement,  using  hard  wood 
and  corncobs  smothered  down  with 
green  cedar  brush  to  make  a  dense 
smoke. 

I  have  used  all  sorts  of  grafting  wax, 
and  I  have  found  that  the  old-fashioned 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung  well 
wrapped  with  cotton  cloth  strips,  is  the 
surest  graft  that  can  be  made  for  the 
ordinary  cleft  grafting.  With  it  I  have 
even  grafted  cherries  with  a  cleft  graft, 
and  anyone  knowing  the  thin  bark  of  a 
young  cherry  seedling  will  understand 
that  cleft-grafting  a  cherry  is  a  difficult 
job.  The  mass  of  clay  and  dung  seems 
to  keep  moisture  around  the  graft  and 
make  a  more  certain  job  than  any  graft¬ 
ing  wax. 

There  is  additional  value  in  tobacco 
wastes  when  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Use 
the  stems  or  the  dust  liberally  on  your 
cabbages  and  peas  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  aphides  or  lice  on  the 
plants,  while  at  the  same  time  you  get 
a  good  fertilizer.  Stems  used  in  the 
hens’  nests  will  keep  out  lice,  too. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Law  About  San  Jose  Scale. 

R.,  Wayne  Co.,  U.  Y. — There  is  au  or¬ 
chard  next  to  mine  that  has  the  San  Jos<5 
scale  very  badly  and  they  do  nothing  for  it. 
Is  there  a  law  that  we  can  compel  them  to 
spray  or  cut  their  trees  down?  If  so,  whom 
must  we  notify? 

Ans. — Section  304  of  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Law,  puts  San  Jose  scale 
in  the  same  list  with  black  knot  or  lit¬ 
tle  peach  as  prohibited  ailments.  The 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  full  authority  to  act 
in  such  cases. 


Potatoes  Grown  Under  Mulch. 

J.  G.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — In  going  over 
some  hack  numbers  of  the  The  It.  N.-Y.  1 
notice  on  page  723,  .July  10,  1910,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  half  acre  of  potatoes  growing 
under  a  straw  mulch,  and  a  comment  on 
the  method  by  IV.  E.  Duckwall.  I  have  not 
noticed  in  any  of  the  latter  issues  any  word 
regarding  results  obtained  from  this  meth¬ 
od,  and  would  like  to  know  how  it  ter¬ 
minated.  The  year  1910  being  such  a 
droughty  one,  makes  the  information  all  the 
more  desirable. 

Ans. — The  straw  mulched  potatoes 
were  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  I  saw 
them  several  times  during  the  year  and 
at  digging  time.  They  grew  finely  and 
kept  green  well,  but  at  digging  time  the 
yield  was  disappointing,  though  better 
than  unmulched  potatoes  near  by.  On 
somewhat  better  soil,  and  with  frequent 
cultivation  (shallow)  I  secured  a  much 
better  yield.  I  have  much  greater  faitli 
in  the  dust  mulch  than  in  straw  mulch, 
and  believe  the  cost  to  be  much  less. 
The  neighbor  who  raised  these  strawed 
potatoes  has  not  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  but  I  hope  he  will,  and  leave  an 
unmulched  section  near  by  as  a  check, 
and  carefully  measure  two  representa¬ 
tive  rOWS.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


The  Old  Orchard  Game. 

I  have  had  a  few  experiences  with 
smooth-tongued  men  ;  some  of  them  try  to 
make  you  believe  almost  anything.  1  sec 
that  some  people  have  trouble  with  tree 
agents.  Two  years  ago  a  tree  agent  was 
through  this  section  and  sold  orchards.  I 
was  to  plant  trees;  after  that  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  until  the  trees  bore  fruit.  The 
agent  agreed  to  prune  all  trees  and  replace 
all  trees  that  died  in  live  years,  1  to  pay 
for  half  of  the  trees  now  and  in  live  years 
pay  for  other  half,  or  give  first  and  second 
years’  fruit.  1  did  not  get  a  full  orchard, 
but  a  good  many  did.  and  1  do  not  think 
that  100  of  the  many  thousand  trees  that 
were  delivered  ever  grew.  Those  that  did 
grow  are  nothing  but  scrubs.  I  know  of 
one  man  who  paid  $35  and  has  not  a  tree 
left.  This  agent  represented  a  firm  from 
Ohio.  Of  course  we  never  see  the  agent 
again,  as  some  one  else  delivered  the  trees 
at  the  station  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  if  you 
wanted  any  pruning  done  you  could  do  it 
yourself.  I  say  keep  a  good  bulldog  and 
set  him  on  every  agent  that  steps  in  your 
yard. 

We  had  a  fair  sample  of  a  stock  horse 
here,  too.  An  agent  sold  10  good  farmers  a 
Shire  stock  horse  for  $1,000,  and  he  was 
not  worth  $100;  he  did  not  earn  his  keep 
and  got  poor  stock.  a.  a. 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  orchard  planting  scheme 
is  a  very  old  game  which  has  often  been 
exposed.  It  is  strange  that  a  reading 
farmer  should  get  caught. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  liny  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joyut’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  wrorn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Fruit  aud  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-liBt. 

BnrgeitFaetory'of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 


NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO. , Box  1 1 1 ,  New  Albany, lad. 


Dninn  Cnofle  rOR  SALK— I  have  as  fine  a 

U 1 1 1 U 1 1  OCCUo  strain  as  there  is  In  Ohio.  Send 
for  prlceB.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Keliable  money-maxing  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  lllus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.  VIKDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


PI  A|\|K  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
iLnli  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


58th  CATALOGUE. 

S.  H.  WARREN,  AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 


Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor 
oughbred  seeds  do  not  happen. 
They  result  from  long  and  intelli- 
gent  breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege- 
tables.  Use  Ferry’s. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

1812  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.  H.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 


fERRYs 


Make  a  New  Ensilage  Record 
With  ’  Old  Virginia  ”  Corn 


STOKES’  SEEDS 


A  wonder  of  a  yielder;  $5  to  S10 
worth  more  of  fodder  per  acre  than 
others.  Scores  of  customers  pronounce 
it  the  greatest  corn  for  cutting  into 
ensilage  that  ever  grew.  Stalks  rich, 
sweet,  nourishing;  stock  will  clean  them 
all  up.  All  our  farm  and  garden  seeds 
carefully  tested  for  vitality;  eveiything 
reliable.  W  rite  for  Catalog. 

FORD  SEED  CO..  Dept  24,  Ravenna.  Ohio 


For  over  55  years  Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  have 
maintained  unquestioned  supexiority.  We  use 
greatest  care  to  list  only  the  best  varieties  and 
then  select  only  the  choicest  seed  of  those  varie¬ 
ties.  The  result  Is  Sure  Crops,  Big  Crops,  Rapid 
Fruiting.  Here  are  some  choice  selections  that 
you  will  find  highly  profitable.  The  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  can  only  suggest  their  excellence. 
You  will  find  a  fatter,  fuller  purse  at  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end  if  you  plant  them.  Send  for  prices. 

DELICIOUS  SWEET  CORN 
Crooory’a  Imp.  Orlg.  Crosby — Has  preference 
over  all  others  for  family  use,  and  high  grade 
canneries.  Very  sweet,  large  e?i-s,  big  cropper. 
Quincy  Markol— Test  its  merits.  Guaranteed  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  average  early  varieties  or 
money  back.  Ripens  between  Cory  and  Crosby. 
Crogory’s  Cory— Earliest  in  this  country. 
Cregory*s  Early  Mammoth — Fine  mid-season. 

Seed  of  all  the  above  is  grown  on  our  own  fai-m. 
CHOICEST  SQUASH 

Symmea'  Blue  Hubbard— Growers  give  It  un- 

stinted  praise.  Thrifty  grower.  Keeps  well. 
We  mean  it  when  we  say  “unexcelled.”  All  seed 
grown  on  our  own  farm. 

Gregory*.  Imp.  Prolillo— Earliest  of  the  mar¬ 
rows.  Decidedly  better.  Very  attractK-e. 
Crogory’a  Delicious— Unapproached  in  dryness, 
sweetness  and  rich  flavor. 

Crogory’a  Boy  State,  Cregory’a  Vletor  and 
Crogory'a  Worron— Three  varieties  favored  by 
critical  growers.  Give  them  garden  space. 

VERY  SELECT  PEAS 

Cregory’a  Excelsior— Finest  low-growing,  sec¬ 
ond-early  pea.  Hardy.  Large  pods  and  peas. 
Stout  vines.  Splendid  cropper. 

Admiral  Dowoy — Largest  podded  pea  grown. 
Excellent  quality.  Best  of  late  varieties. 

UNUSUAL  CUCUMBERS 
Vickery’s  Forcing— Excellent  outdoors  or  under 
glass.  Wonderfully  prolific.  Seed  is  pure  stock. 
Twentieth  Century— Ideal  for  slicing.  Crisp  and 
tender.  Continuous  producer.  Few  culls.  Longer 
than  Vickery.  Our  own  grown  seed. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOGUE 

Always  did  lead,  and  keeps  getting  better  every 
year.  Lists  the  best  in  vegetable  seed,  bulbs, 
flowers  and  small  fruit.  Handsome  and  truthful 
Illustrations  and  accurate  information  always 
given.  Enables  you  to  select  varieties  with  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  as  to  results. 

Our  91.00  Collection  gives  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  for  an  all  season  vegetable  gerdon.  Only 
best  varieties  Included.  Other  apeolal  otters 
from  1  O  cents  upward. 

Don’t  think  of  starting  your  garden  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  great  84-page  book.  Send  now. 

J.J.H.  Gregory  S  Sun.  14  Elm  St..  Marblehead.  Maii. 


Great 
Crops 
Of  .  . 


CTRAWBERRiEC 

Ulnd  HOW  to  GROW  THEM  V 


Is  a  complete  treatise  on 
strawberry  culture  written 
by  America’s  greateststraw- 
berry  expert.  Indorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges  and 
Btrawberry  growers  of  liigli- 
estauthority.  Government 
reports  show  that  straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars 
per  acre  and  give  quicker 
returns  than  any  other  crop. 
Get  our  book  and  learu 
how.  IT’S  FREE! 


“Seed  catalog  time”  is  here 

and  I  have  a  beauty  with  colored  illus¬ 
trations  and  a  free  proposition  with  cash 
prizes  which  you  will  be  interested  in. 

Send  for  a  copy)  today) — free  if  you 
mention  The  ‘Rural  New-Yorker 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  Seedsman 

Dept.  L,  Philadelphia 


SMALL  FRUITS 

Grapes,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Strawberries— best  growers,  most 
prolilic  varieties.  Get  our  catalogue.  Has  accu¬ 
rate  descriptions  aud  offers  many  special  bar¬ 
gains.  1100  acres.  FREE — With  every  $1.00 
purchase,  we  give  you  10  kernels  grown  from 
the  $350  Prize  corn  (10  ears)  of  the  National 
Corn  Show.  Your  only  chance  to  get  this  prize 
corn.  25  years  in  business.  Sell  direct.  No 
ageuts.  Everything  true  to  name  aud  dependable 
stock.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


■D  SEEDS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
neighbors’  addresses. 

Rockford,  Illinois 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  tlio  fanning  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer; — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike.  Alfalfa,  Whitt;  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Itape,  Bed  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Itye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Kail- 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-H  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  6  cents  ( stamps )  mention  this 
paper ,  I  will  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIANT  pansy. 


Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  IsliOfci.,  Paw  Paw,  Micl 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
CURRANT  nnd  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  »nd  of 
GRADE  represented.  Cstalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  LRbE. 
,C  E.  WHITTEN.  BOX  l‘l ,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 

Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw¬ 
berries  next  Spring  by 
planting;  one  this  Spring;. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 

20  acres  planted  in  103  vai idles.  /II 
the  standards  and  the  most  prom  ising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plunt  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Black borry, Goosebe it v 
and  Curraut  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery.  |*i 
.Cultural  directions  with  each  ship-  ’u 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  bend 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee  jMj 
jback  of  every  sale.  “ 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


li 
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Plant  the  Quality  Grape 

CATAWBA-GONCORD 


The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere.  A  cross 
between  the  Catawba  and  the 
Concord— -so  scientifically  made 
that  it  unites  all  their  merits 
with  none  of  their  defects. 
Equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
hot-house  grapes  and  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Concord.  Per  ten 
years  it  lias  proved  its  i  uper- 
lority.  lias  received  awards 
wherever  shown. 

Write  at  once  for  large  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Garden  Boots,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants, Shrubs,  Vines,  Boses, 
etc.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and 
grow  them — free  to  everybody. 


J.  T.  LOVETT, 
Box  1G2.  Little  Silver,  N.  J 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Kaspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry. 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rootea, 
High  Grade  Slock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO„  R-8  Bridgman,  Mich. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES!  all1." Reliable, Intel ’ 

lug  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address— 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich- 

Strawberry  Plants  $2vm  poi°loooV i>eKti™ 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-1B.  Cool  Sprino.  Del. 
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Stayman  a  Good  Maryland  Apple. 

In  regard  to  the  apple  known  as  Stay- 
man’s  Winesap,  and  more  correctly 
called  “Stayman,”  which  has  been  under 
discussion  by  growers  from  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  I  do  not  think  it  amiss 
to  give  a  Marylander’s  experience  with 
this  apple.  Our  orchards  are  situated  in 
Harford  Co.,  Md.,  against  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line,  on  a  loam  soil  under¬ 
laid  with  clay.  We  have  out  2,500  trees, 
all  of  which  are  not  in  bearing.  They 
consist  of  Stayman,  Paragon,  York,  De¬ 
licious,  Jonathan  and  some  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty.  In  defence  of  the  Stayman  I  would 
say  it  is  our  greatest  money-maker,  and 
in  our  last  planting  of  12  acres,  all  per¬ 
manent  trees  were  Stayman.  We  find 
the  fruit  stick  on  the  trees  freely  as 
well  as  other  varieties,  and  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  cracks  or  skin  defects;  in  fact, 
our  last  year’s  crop  graded  95  per  cent 
perfect  fruit.  They  are  there  with  the 
size,  too,  many  of  them  grading  over 
four  inches.  Some  have  trouble  getting 
them  to  color  red  enough ;  this  seems  to 
be  the  one  objection  to  this  apple,  and 
by  proper  initial  selection  of  trees  and 
subsequent  treatment  this  can  to  a  great 
measure  be  overcome.  h.  c.  w. 

Whiteford,  Md. 


AN  ASTER  SEED-FARM. 

About  10  years  ago  IT.  B.  Williams  com¬ 
menced  growing  Asters  for  seed  at  bis  home 
in  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.  He  had  long 
been  an  admirer  of  this  variety  of  flowers 
and  as  an  amateur  he  had  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
Gradually  he  engaged  in  growing  it  for 
seed,  and  as  the  excellence  of  his  flowers 
was  widely  known,  he  had  no  difllcultv  in 
finding  a  market  for  his  products.  From 
small  beginnings  his  business  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  is  now  the  largest  ex¬ 
clusive  grower  of  Asters  for  seed  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  one  exception  he  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  unique  line 
of  farming  but  as  the  Aster  is  a  flower  in 
which  a  great  many  farmers,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  farmers'  wives,  are  interested,  a 
brief  description  of  how  it  is  grown  for 
seed  on  the  farm  at  Baldwinsville  may 
please  a  good  many  members  of  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  family. 

The  Son,  axd  Its  Preparation. — The 
soil  on  which  the  Asters  are  grown  is  a 
very  good  and  moderately  dry  loam.  It 
does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  fields 
in  the  vicinity  which  are  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ordinary  farm  and  garden 
crops.  It  is  reasonably  free  from  stones 
and  is  easily  worked.  It  is  well  located 
and  a  fair  market  price  would  be  about 
S200  per  acre,  it  is  plowed  early  in  the 
Spring,  about  eight  inches  deep,'  and  is 
then  rolled  and  harrowed  until  the  surface 
soil  is  fine  and  mellow.  Asters  are  never 
grown  more  than  two  years  in  succession 
on  tiie  same  land,  and  great  care  is  taken 
to  give  the  crop  which  immediately  precedes 
them  clean  cultivation. 

Enriching  the  Land. — In  growing  As¬ 
ters  for  seed  it  is  Important  to  have  the 
land  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  On  this 
farm  barnyard  manure  is  used  each  year 
at  the  rate  of  20  loads  per  acre.  lit  is 
spread  on  the  surface  in  the  Fall  and  is 
plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  In  addition 
to  this,  fertilizers  of  various  kinds  are  used. 
No  special  brand  is  bought  but  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  applied  separatelv 
the  materials  are  mixed  on  the  farm.  Fish, 
ground  bone,  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  the 
principal  substances  used.  They  are  liked 
because  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  applied,  and  their  freedom  from 
the  seeds  of  foul  plants,  as  well  as  for  their 
prompt  and  efficient  action.  Materials  rich 
In  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  do  not  in¬ 
duce  as  heavy  a  growth  of  stalks  and  leaves 
ns  do  those  with  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  but  they  insure  the  production  of 
larger  and  finer  flowers  and  greatly  increase 
the  quantity  and  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  seed. 

Starting  and  Setting  the  Plants. — The 
plants  are  started  in  a  cold  frame  covered 
with  cheesecloth.  It  requires  10.000  yards 
to  cover  the  beds,  and  the  cloth  lasts  only 
two  years.  The  seed  is  sown  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  rows  about  one  foot  apart,  and 
thickly  enough  to  give  two  plants  to  each 
inch  of  row.  The  sowing  is  done  about 
the  15th  of  April  and  the  small  plants  are 
given  air  and  water  as  they  need,  and  arc 
kept  free  from  weeds.  When  the  plants 
are  about  six  inches  high  and  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  to  work,  which  in  an 
average  season  is  not  later  than  the  10th 
of  June,  they  are  removed  to  the  field. 
The  rows,  which  in  some  of  the  fields  are 
50  rods  in  length,  are  marked  32  inches 
apart  with  a  plow.  The  plants  are  set 
with  a  transplanter,  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  They  bear  removal  very  well  and 
unless  the  weather  is  quite  unfavorable  only 
a  few  are  lost.  At  the  distances  named 
some  15,000  plants  are  required  for  an 
acre. 

Cultivation. — The  Aster  is  a  pretty 
hardy  plant,  Imt  to  insure  its  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  and  keep  it  at  its  best  until  the 
close  of  the  season  it  needs  careful  culti¬ 
vation.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  in 
a  dry  time  the  surface  of  the  ground  must 
be  frequently  stirred  to  conserve  moisture. 
Six  men  are  employed,  and  cultivation  by 
horse  power,  hand  hoeing,  and  wooding  is 
kept  up  throughout  the  growing  season. 

Rogues.”  as  plants  which  do  not  produce 
flowers  that  conform  to  the  type  of  the 
varieties  which  they  represent  are  called, 
sometimes  appear.  When  found,  even 
though  they  may  be  pretty,  they  are  treated 
as  weeds.  No  imperfect  flowers,  as  respects 
either  form  or  color,  are  allowed  to  ripen 
R°  .•  a  rosult  of  patient  selection  and 
careful  breeding  of  tiie  seed  stock  for  a 
long  period,  the  plants  bear  their  flowers 
on  long  stems  and  are  practically  free  from 
laterals. 

* 

Varieties. — Forty-nine  varieties  of  As¬ 
ters  are  grown  on  this  farm.  They  fully 


represent  the  very  highest  types  of  this 
flower  which  have  been  produced  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  No  inferior  kinds  are 
grown.  The  number  of  distinctly  marked 
colors  of  the  flowers  is  11,  but  each  color 
has  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  definite 
shades.  Carlson  Gem.  Invincible,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Semple  and  Vick  varieties  are 
among  the  leading  kinds;  and  white,  shell 
pink,  rose  pink,  lavender  and  purple  are 
the  most  popular  colors.  In  order  to  keep 
them  from  mixing  the  varieties  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  spaces  which  are  six  feet  wide 
and  in  which  corn  is  closely  planted.  The 
different  varieties  vary  greatly  in  the  size 
of  the  plants,  and  in  the  size  and  form  as 
well  as  in  color  and  in  the  number  of  the 
flowers  which  they  produce.  Some  sorts 
form  small  and  compact  heads,  while  others 
give  open  flowers  which  are  from  five  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  closely  re¬ 
semble  Chrysanthemums.  Some  are  shy 
and  others  are  very  free  bloomers.  Well 
branched  plants  of  the  most  prolific  sorts 
usually  produce  15  or  20  flowers  each,  and 
a  few  plants  will  give  several  times  as 
many.  The  seed  of  the  different  varieties 
has  nearly  the  same  form,  and  no  one  can 
tell  from  its  appearance  .just  what  sort  it 
will  produce.  The  only  point  that  can  be 
settled  in  this  way  is  that  plants  from  the 
darkest  colored  seed  will  give  the  darkest 
colored  flowers. 

Harvesting  and  Curing  the  Seed. — 
Plants  of  the  early  varieties  begin  to  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  August  and  the  later  ones 
early  in  September.  They  continue  in  bloom 
until  frost.  The  seed  gets  ripe  enough  to 
gather  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October,  according  to  the  variety. 
As  the  seed  ripens  the  flowers  fade  and 
turn  brown  and  the  stems  undergo  a  marked 
change  in  color  and  in  general  appearance. 
At  harvest  time  some  40  or  50  women  are 
employed.  They  break  the  flowers  from 
the  stems  and  put  them  in  large  tin  pails, 
which,  when  filled,  are  emptied  into  sacks. 
These  are  taken  to  a  storehouse  where  the 
heads  are  dried  slowly  in  a  kiln  which*  is 
heated  by  a  furnace  in  which  coal  is 
burned.  The  kiln  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  05  degrees  for  96  hours.  The 
heads  are  then  thrashed  with  a  machine 
which  is  driven  by  electricity.  This  thrasher 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  made  and  the  only 
power  machine  that  has  proved  successful. 
The  seed  is  winnowed  to  free  it  from  chaff 
and  imperfect  specimens  and  is  then  put 
into  sacks.  The  yield  varies  greatly  with 
the  variety  and  the  season.  Sometimes  it 
falls  as  low  as .  from  three  to  five  pounds 
per  acre — at  others  it  reaches  40  or  50 

pounds.  For  some  varieties  10  pounds  per 
acre  is  a  good  crop.  After  the  seed  has 
been  gathered  the  plants  are  pulled  or  cut 
but  they  are  left  on  the  ground  to  be 

turned  under  at  its  next  plowing. 

What  Becomes  of  the  Seed.— A  little 
seed  is  used  on  the  farm  to  grow  plants  for 
sale  and  to  provide  stock  for  the  home 

fields.  There  is  a  considerable  local  trade 
and  an  extensive  mail  order  business  in 

plants — some  250.000  being  sold  every 
Spring.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  is 
sold  to  the  leading  seedsmen  in  the  East. 
They  buy  this  seed  because  it  is  grown 
under  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  by  a  specialist  who  has  given  many 
years  of  study  and  effort  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  Aster,  which 
he  grows  to  the  (-Elusion  of  everything 
else,  and  because  they  know  that  it  is  of 
the  best  quality  that  can  be  produced. 

J.  B.  R. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GRAND  TO  LIVE 

And  the  Last  Laugh  Is  Always  the  Best. 

“Six  months  ago  I  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  there  could  he  anything 
better  for  a  table  beverage  than  coffee,” 
writes  an  Ohio  woman,  “now  I  laugh 
to  know  there  is. 

“Since  childhood  I  drank  coffee  freely 
as  did  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
The  result  was  a  puny,  sickly  girl;  and 
as  I  grew  into  womanhood  f  did  not 
gain  in  health,  but  was  afflicted  with 
heart  trouble,  a  weak  and  disordered 
stomach,  wrecked  nerves  and  a  general 
breaking  down,  till  last  winter,  at  the 
age  of  38,  I  seemed  to  he  on  the  verge 
of  consumption. 

“My  friends  greeted  me  with  ‘How 
bad  you  look !  What  a  terrible  color !’ 
and  this  was  not  very  comforting. 

“The  doctors  and  patent  medicines  did 
me  absolutely  no  good.  I  was  thorough¬ 
ly  discouraged. 

“Then  T  gave  up  coffee  and  com¬ 
menced  Postum.  At  first  I  didn’t  like 
it,  but  after  a  few  trials  and  following 
the  directions  exactly,  it  was  grand.  It 

was  refreshing  and  satisfying.  In  a 
couple  of  weeks  I  noticed  a  great  change. 

“I  became  stronger,  mv  brain  grew 
clearer,  I  was  not  troubled  with  for¬ 
getfulness  as  in  coffee  times,  my  power 
of  endurance  was  more  than  doubled. 

“The  heart  trouble  and  indigestion  dis¬ 
appeared  and  my  nerves  became  steady 
and  strong. 

“I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  things 
about  me.  Housework  and  home-mak¬ 
ing  became  a  pleasure.  My  friends 
have  marveled  at  the  change  and  when 
they  enquire  what  brought  it  about  I 
answer  ‘Postum,  and  nothing  else  in  the 
world.’”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  tr  le,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Planet  Jr 

means  on  a  farm  or  garden  tool  the  world  over  that  it  is  the  latest-improved, 
lightest,  strongest,  most  useful  and  economical  tool  of  its  kind.  With 
Planet  Jrs  come 

Less  work — bigger  crops — more  money 

They  make  you  independent  of  slipshod  help  and  give  you  time  for  rest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  besides.  55  Tools;  guaranteed.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer;  used  throughout  the 
world. 


xi „  je  I  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel 
INO‘-  al  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  “ 


PI  ow  lias  automatic  feed-stopping  device,  valuable 
seeder  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attachments.  Indestructible  steel 
frame. 

I  xt0  a  I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder 
*  I  of  scientific  tool-making.  Does  more  different  kinds  of 
work,  better  than  any  other  cultivator.  Plows  to  and  from  row,  hills, 
furrows,  etc. 

FPFP  Y  ^  64=page  illustrated 
A  •  farm  and  garden  book! 

Keep  up  to  date!  Learn  the  latest  and  most  valuable 

- -  farm  and  garden  information  by  sending  for 

this  Planet  Jr  book.  It  describes  also  55  tools 
.{or  all  uses.  Write  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  Allen  <5  Co 
Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower \ 

“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies— possibly  less  at  your  dealer's.” 

GOODELL  CO*,  14  Main  st.p  Antrim,  ISI.H. 


^  •  ’.n,.  '  . 

Make  your  Own 
Lumber.  Don't  Buy  It 

i  ifijjjMfj'ij.*  1 1  j  \’  i 


This  portable  machine 
cuts  2,500  feet  per  day 
with  0  Il.P. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

I'”.1  Hope  Stroot,  Hackettstown.  H.  J. 
l.r,82  Tfnnln&lBltlg., N.Y,  Chicago,  tUYMi&&hfft«w0il6t£d 


Why 

buy  lumber  for 
your  farm  when  the 
price  of  one  carload  will 
pay  for  an  "American”  Saw 
Mill  with  which  you  can  cut 
a  carload  a  day  from  your  own 
grove?  lie  independent;  increase 
your  farm  income.  Make  your 
own  lumber;  use  what  you  need 
—  sell  what  is  left.  And  saw 
your  neighbor’s  timber  for  him, 
too,  at  good  profit.  “Mak¬ 
ing  Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot” 
is  a  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy.  Write 
to  our  nearest 
office. 


“This  Car- And  My  13 -Year  Old  Boy 


YOU  do  not  require  an  engineering  education  in  order  to  operate  the 
Abbott-Detroit,  because  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  your  wife, 
daughter  or  young  son  can  drive  it  at  will  with  the  absolute  knowledge 
that  the  car  is  running  perfectly. 

President  Lawrence  E.  Smith  of  the  Smith-Grieves  Typesetting 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  Abbott-Detroit  has  covered  6,000  miles, 
writes:  "This  car  has  been  driven  exclusively  by  the  writer  and  my  thirteen  year 
old  boy.  The  engine  is  working  perfectly  and!  has  more  power  today  than  when 
I  first  began  driving  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  more  you  run  the  engine 
the  better  it  seems  to  work."  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new  car,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  read  the  score  of  letters  we  have  just  issued  in  booklet  form — letters 
written  by  representative  men  who  own  and  drive  Abbott-Detroit  cars. 

“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 


Built  for  Permanence 

When  you  consider,  criticize  and  compare  the  standard  1912  Abbott-Detroit 
with  other  cars  selling  at  or  near  the  Abbott-Detroit  price,  reflect  what  it  means 
to  your  best  interests  to  own  a  car  that  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  comfort¬ 
able  to  ride  in,  and  built  by  a  reputable  firm,  but  embodying  the  ideal  design, 
features  and  standard  gasoline  engine  principles  that  have  made  possible  the 
100,000  mile  trip  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  "Bull  Dog"— the  stock  car  that  has 
covered  40,000  miles  to  date  of  the  roughest  roads  in  the  United  States. 

3  Free  Books 

•^?Ur  Letters,  our  Story  of  the  Bull  Dog  *  and  our  Reference  Catalog 

will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  request.  The  Abbott-Detroit  Reference 
Catalog  is  an  excellent  prompt  book  and  reminder  of  what  constitutes  standard 
construction.  Write  today  for  these  3  free  books. 

627  Waterloo  Street 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


"Abbott  Motor  Company 
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Pecans  in  Georgia. 

On  page  30  you  print  an  article  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  entitled  “Pecan  Possi¬ 
bilities  on  Poor  Soil,”  in  which  it  appears 
to  the  writer  that  you  are  not  quite  fair 
to  the  State  of  Georgia.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  native  pecan  was  originally  found 
in  this  country  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Southwest,  subsequent  history  and  efforts 
at  improvement  of  the  nut  have  shown  that 
it  is  well  adapted  to  a  very  wide  area ;  the 
wiregrass  pine  land  of  several  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  has  been  found  to  be  an 
ideal  location  in  which  it  reaches  as  near 
perfection  as  anywhere.  Nor  is  its  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  confined  to  the  coastal 
plains  of  these  States.  In  this  city,  which 
is  situated  in  middle  Georgia,  in  the  “Red 
old  hills  of  Georgia,”  and  underlaid  with 
granite,  we  have  pecan  trees  more  than 
three  feet  in  diameter  three  feet  above 
ground,  and  whose  branches  reach  a  height 
of  TO  feet,  with  a  spread  of  (50  feet,  which 
have  borne  ■  successive  crops  without  a 
single  failure  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  on  some  of  the  highest  bills  in 
the  city  where  the  soil  is  nearly  all  carried 
away  by  erosion  there  are  trees  of  immense 
size  and  among  the  most  productive  here. 

A  few  years,  say  20  years  ago,  a  man 
who  owned  a  fine  farm  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oconee  River  here,  which  was  devoted  to 
hay  growing,  planted  about  10  acres  of  it 
in  improved  pecans.  It  was  a  composite 
soil  built  up  by  successive  overflows  of  the 
river,  but  while  it  was  level  it  was  well 
drained  and  quite  fertile.  It  would  produce 
80  to  90  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  when 
cultivated,  and  the  soil  was  fully  15  feet 
deep.  After  10  years  of  growth  when  most 
of  the  trees  had  come  into  bearing  the  nuts 
were  so  faulty  that  the  son  of  this  planter, 
who  succeeded  him,  cut  the  trees  all  down 
and  continued  it  as  a  hay  meadow.  All 
this  time  the  trees  on  the  hills  never  failed 
to  bear  uniform  crops  of  well  filled  nuts. 
Three  miles  from  here  is  a  farm  in  the 
red  hills  which  was  practically  abandoned 
as  too  poor  to  grow  cotton  profitably  a 
few  years  ago,  now  devoted  to  a  pecan 
grove  and  nursery.  The  owner  is  growing 
the  finest  type  of  nuts,  and  has  sold  bis  en¬ 
tire  crop  of  1911  at  80  cents  per  pound. 
He  is  planting  2,000  pounds  of  native  nuts 
to  bud  to  in  his  nursery.  A  part  of  these 
nuts  which  he  will  plant  he  bought  from 
a  negro  woman  at  00  cents  a  peck,  and  paid 
her  §22.50  for  product  of  one  tree  at  that 
low  price.  That  tree  grows  on  a  poor  ridge 
in  the  pine  woods  a  few  miles  south  of 
this  city.  TJic  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  says  in 
his  bulletin  that  the  ridges  in  his  State  are 
the  best  adapted  land  for  the  pecan.  Then 
there  are  large  commercial  groves  and  nur¬ 
series  at  Albany,  Thomasville,  Tifton,  Cor- 
dele,  Fitzgerald,  Quitman  and  Valdosta. 
All  the  above  places  are  in  the  pine  -woods, 
and  the  land  is  very  similar  to  that  of  your 
correspondent.  While  we  do  not  advise 
anyone  to  select  the  poorest  land  he  has  for 
pecans,  nor  for  anything  else  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  nearly  all  the  well  drained  land  of 
south  Georgia  will  grow  pecans  successfully 
and  will  fill  out  the  nuts  better  than  rich 
alluvial  land.  b.  t.  bethune. 

Georgia. 

Use  of  Hardwood  Ashes. 

I  have  a.  chance  to  purchase  ashes,  made 
mostly  from  hardwood,  at  a  sawmill  two 
miles  distant,  for  §1  a  load.  The  mill 
owner  wishes  the  ashes  taken  away  every 
week.  Will  it  be  all  right  to  spread  the 
ashes  on  the  snow,  which  is  about  three 
feet  deep,  or  would  it  be  better  to  store 
and  spread  in  Spring  on  meadow  or  on 
ground  to  be  plowed  to  corn  ?  What  is  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  unleached  hardwood 
ashes?  l.  j.  t. 

Michigan. 

You  .certainly  have  a  remarkably  cheap 
proposition,  if  you  can  get  hardwood  ashes 
that  have  not  been  seriously  leached  for  §1 
a  load.  We  would  give  a  good  deal  if  we 
had  such  a  chance.  Such  ashes,  not  ex¬ 
posed  long  to  the  weather,  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  about  100  pounds  of  potash,  35  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  650  pounds  of  lime 
to  the  ton.  Of  course  leaching  would  take 
some  of  the  potash  out,  but  an  average 
sample  would  run  about  as  stated,  and 
would  be  worth  here  §8  to  §9,  if  we  had 
to  buy  this  plant  food  in  the  open  market. 
We  should  get  all  we  could  of  them,  but 
we  would  not  advise  you  to  spread  them  on 
the  snow.  You  will  lose  a  considerable 
part  of  their  value  if  handled  in  that  way. 
Try  to  keep  them  under  cover  in  some  way 
until  the  snow  has  gone,  and  then  spread 
them — from  choice  on  the  grass  or  grain. 


Damp  Cement  Floor. — I  saw  recently  a 
complaint  from  a  man  who  had  made  a 
cement  floor  in  bis  granary,  saying  the 
grain  spoiled  on  the  bottom.  To  help  this 
difficulty  before  putting  in  concrete  put  in 
four  or  six  inches  of  ashes  and  cinders  from 
soft  coal ;  tamp  them  down  before  putting 
on  the  concrete.  They  do  not  hold  mois¬ 
ture  as  does  gravel.  They  can  be  used  to 
make  concrete,  using  half  cinders  and  half 
Band  or  gravel  with  the  cement.  E.  d.  b. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  28-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O.. 
January  2-February  28. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst.  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  II., 
January  4-March  8. 

Corn  Growers’  and  Stockmen’s  Conven¬ 
tion,  Urbana,  Ill.,  January  15-27. 

Conventions,  Pennsylvania  Dive  Stock  and 
Horticultural  Associations,  Duquesne  Gar¬ 
den,  Pittsburgh.  January  15-20. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show, 
January  16-19. 

School  for  Housekeepers,  Urbana,  Ill.. 
January  15-27. 

N.  J.  State  P.oard  of  Agriculture,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  January  17-19. 

Farmers’  Week,  Canton.  N.  Y„  School  of 
Agriculture,  January  22-27. 

Alabama  Horticultural  Society,  Jasper.  : 
Ala.,  January  25-27. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  Marietta,  O.,  January  ! 
23-26. 

Minnesota  Short  Course,  Minneapolis,  i 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Durham,  N.  ID,  January 
20-Februauy  3. 

St.  Lawrence  Poultry  Show,  Ogdensburg.  j 
N.  Y.,  January  30-February  2. 

N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  0  9. 

Ohio  Dairymen's  Ass’n.  Columbus,  Feb¬ 
ruary  8-9. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Hart¬ 
ford,  February  7. 

Ohio  Ginseng  Growers,  Wooster,  Feb.  9. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing.  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12.17. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School,  Lyndon 
Ctr.,  Vt.,  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  19-24. 

Eastern  Meeting,  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers'  Ass'n.,  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  22  23. 


Harrow'  Experience  Wanted. — I  wrould 
like  to  see  in  your  paper  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  disk  harrow,  spading  harrow  and 
Cutaway  harrow.  Which  is  better  for  clay 
soil?  What  is  the  advantage  of  each? 

e.  e.  c. 

.  R.  N.-Y. — We  will  ask  farmers  to  discuss 
this.  The  disk  harrow  works  with  round 
plates,  the  Cutaway  has  these  plates  with 
saw-like  teeth  cut  into  the  edges,  while  the 
spading  harrow  has  strong  fingers  or 
“spades.” 


You  Should  Have  This 
New  John  Deere  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements. 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and  use  them 
unt^er  varying  conditions.  It  is 
practical  encyclopedia  for  the 
rm.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

Mailed  Free  to  Farmers^ 

If-  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy  of  this  new  book,  be 
sure  to  ask  us  for  it  now. 

Get  Quality  and  Service 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Buy  Your  Wagon  Once  For  AH 

There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is  stronger,  more  durable*  and 
of  lighter  draft  than  any  other  This  wagon  is 


the  strongest  known  wheel  construction.  Every  spoke  is 
staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or 
bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  carries  its  share  of  the  load. 


Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  I-Beams,  Channels  and  Angles,  solidly  held  That  roller  bearing: 
together  with  large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great  pressure,  the  various  styles,  tn 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  ser- 
ice.  Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear 
is  practically  one  solid  piece  that 
cannot  come  loose  or  apart. 


The  Roller  Eearftif 


Of 


Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that 
are 


Roller  Bearings 

reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded, 
straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest 
and  most  successful. 

For  this  wagon  the  straight  roller 
bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight, 
Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is 
equipped  with  straight  roller  hearings 
it  is  of  light  draft. 

A  little  book  we‘ll  be  pleased  to 
send  free,  tells  of  a  good  many  more 
superior  features  this  wagon  has. 


and  made  with  a  tension. 

Be  sure  to  tell  us  whether  you  want  your  copti  of  " Better  Farm  Implements  and  Now  to  Use  Them’' and  in  order  to 
get  the  "Wagon  Book”  containing  full  information  regarding  the  above  described  wagon,  ask  for  Package  Ho.  It 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


I.elands’ 

Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


FARMS  Circular  free.  J>ej>t.  151, 


1  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

and  time  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  new  or  second-hand 

AUTOMOBILE 

Write  for  particulars,  M.  D.  BOUTON,  Consulting 
Engineer,  386  Manhattan  flve.,  New  York 


Farm  of  265  Acres 


-Thirty  acres  timber. 
Eleven-room  house, 
three  larjce  barns,  twelve  head  of  cattle,  four 
horses,  twenty  sheep,  twenty-three  boKS,  hens, 
turkeys,  two  lumber  wagons,  platform  wagon, 
buggy,  sulky  plow,  grain  drill,  corn  planter,  two 
mowers,  rake,  harrows,  oats,  wheat  and  other 
grain,  hay  and  straw.  One-half_mile_from_  mac- 


adnm  rflfl.H 


1  Mill 


U  A  T.  T.  1 


T?  A  It  M 


Early  Spring  Top  Dressing 
Brings  Large  Hay  Crops 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  use  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  u  Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  lor  Oats 
and  Top  Dressing.  Do  this  every  spring  and  you  can  keep  your 
field  in  grass  for  years  without  re-seeding. 


“You  look  very  tired,  young  man;  are 
you  overworked?”  “I’m  studying  for  a 
minister,  sir.”  “Well,  why  in  the  world 
don’t  you  let  him  study  for  himself?” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Old  Gentleman:  “Have  you  any  hair 
the  same  color  as  mine?”  Barber:  “Do 
you  require  it  for  a  wig,  sir?”  Old  Gen¬ 
tleman  :  “No !  I  want  a  small  piece  to 
give  to  a  lady.” — London  Opinion. 

Country  Cousin  :  “Blamed  if  this 
ain’t  the  fust  time  I  ever  saw  fireflies 
when  they  was  snow  on  the  ground.” 
City  Relative :  “Those  are  not  fireflies. 
They  are  cigarette  butts  falling  from  the 


Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


.  .  .  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  .  .  . 

The  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Send  for  our  Free  Almanac  and  Booklet 
telling  all  about 

“Bone  Base  55  Fertilizers  for 
every  crop  and  what  they 
have  done  for  others. 

It’s  a  surprising  story. 

-  THE  - 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


aeroplanes.” — Puck. 


Two  Important  Lessons  From 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Five-Hundred  Dollar  Prize  Corn  Contest 

for  the 

Most  Profitable  Acre  of  Field  Corn  Raised  in  New  England  During  1911 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  TRUTH 

Proven  by  this  Prize  Contest  is  that  in  a  wide  open  competition  where  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers,  Home  Mixtures 
and  Stable  Manure  may  compete  freely,  the 

Largest  Crops  Are  Produced  by  the  Use  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers  Alone 

Mr.  L.  S.  White,  the  winner  the  First  Prize  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  testing 

about 5-8-8.  NET  PROFIT,  $65.75.  .  _  ,  „  .  ,  „  ...  .  . 

Mr.  M.  H.  Williams,  the  winner  of  the  Second  Prize,  used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  similar  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer,  hut 
in  addition  used  360  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  Home  Mixture  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Muriate  of  Potash.  1  he  use  ° 

this  mixture  gave  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop,  but  only  increased  the  cost  of  raising  the  Corn.  NET  PROMT,  $49.26. 

The  winner  of  the  Third  Prize,  Mr.  M.  H.  Clark,  used  only  325  lbs.  per  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  in  1911,  but 
had  previously  for  three  successive  years  applied  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  to  this  land. 
Thus  it  it  plain  that  Mr.  Clark’s  profitable  crop  of  Corn  was  clearly  due  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  Commercial 
Fertilizer.  NET  PROFIT,  $43.23. _ 

THE  SECOND  GREAT  TRUTH 

Clearly  proven  by  this  contest  is  that 

Heavy  Applications  of  High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer  not  only  raise  the  Largest  Crops  of 

Corn  per  acre,  but  also  raise  the  Most  Profitable  Crops 

STUDY  THE  COMPLETE  REPORT  AND  TABLE  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ISSUE  OF  JANUARY  20TH 

Your  Corn  Crop  for  1912  Will  Need  Fertilizer— Now  Is  the  Time  to  Provide  for  It  by  Ordering  a  Good  Supply  of 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  FERTILIZERS  ran 


1857 


(Standard  ef  Excellence  far  Over  Fifty  Years) 

Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  while  Ihe  supply  lasts  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New •  Yorker 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


51  CHAMBERS 
STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


I 
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CANNING  CROPS. 

How  They  are  Contracted,  Grown,  Deliv¬ 
ered — Prices  Paid. 

Part  II. 

Tomatoes. — Tomatoes,  like  peas,  are 
somewhat  of  a  chance  crop,  but  one 
year  taken  with  another  there  is  about 
as  much  money  in  them  as  there  is  in 
any  other  crop.  The  price  paid  for  the 
tomatoes  is  not  what  it  should  be,  as 
there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  raising 
them.  Some  years  we  have  early  frosts 
which  freeze  the  tomatoes  so  that  only 
part  of  them  get  ripe.  The  plants  are 
set  in  early  June  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  A  marker  similar  to  a  corn  row 
marker  is  used  in  marking  out  the 
ground.  A  hoc  or  spade  is  used  in  set¬ 
ting  the  plants.  They  can  be  set  with 
a  spade  by  driving  the  spade  into  the 
ground,  tipping  it  over  so  that  the  plant 
can  be  dropped  behind  it,  and  then  pull¬ 
ing  the  spade  out,  thus  allowing  the  dirt 
to  fall  back  around  the  plant.  The 
earth  around  the  plant  should  be  well 
packed.  After  the  plants  are  set  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  should  be  run  through 
them  to  stir  up  the  ground  which  has 
been  packed  down  in  setting.  After  this 
they  should  be  cultivated  every  week, 
or  as  often  as  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
hold  the  moisture  and  keep  the  weeds 
down  until  the  vines  get  so  large  that 
one  cannot  get  through  without  injuring 
them.  The  factories  furnish  crates  to 
pick  and  deliver  the  tomatoes  in.  They 
begin  to  get  ripe  about  September  1, 
and  arc  picked  every  week  until  the  frost 
catches  them.  A  wagon  with  hay-rack 
makes  a  good  rig.  to  haul  them  on.  Var¬ 
iety  mostly  grown  is  Chalk's  Early  Jew¬ 
el  ;  prices  paid  for  plants  are  $3.50  to 
$5  per  1,000;  $8  to  $8.50  per  ton  is  paid 
for  the  tomatoes.  Eight  to  10  tons  is 
the  average  yield.  Twenty-one  tons 
have  been  grown  upon  an  acre. 

Peas. — Peas  are  a  chance  crop.  Some 
years  it  is  too  wet  for  them,  and  other 
years,  like  last  year,  it  is  too  dry.  It 
seems  difficult  to  get  a  good  piece  of 
ground  upon  which  to  grow  them.  A 
low  piece  of  ground  that  is  well  drained 
will  probably  be  best,  one  year  taken 
with  another.  If  the  ground  does  not 
wash,  it  should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall 
so  that  it  will  dry  out  quickly  in  the 
Spring,  and  can  be  worked  earlier  than 
if  plowed  in  the  Spring.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  April  with  a  common  grain 
drill,  using  fertilizer  attachment.  A 
small  amount  of  fertilizer  is  used,  which 
should  be  some  brand  having  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Three  and  a 
half  to  four  bushels  of  seed  is  sown  per 
acre.  Ground  for  peas  should  be  well 
fitted,  using  spring-tooth  harrow,  disk 
harrow,  clod  crusher,  el£.  After  the 
seed  is  in  the  ground  a  roller  or  clod- 
crusher  should  be  run  over  the  ground 
so  that  a  mower  can  be  used  in  harvest¬ 
ing.  When  the  peas  get  about  ready  to 
cut  a  man  from  the  factory  is  usually 
sent  around  to  inspect  them  and  to  tell 
the  farmer  when  to  begin  delivering 
them.  The  grower  can  tell  about  when 
the  peas  are  ready  by  taking  an  aver¬ 
age  sample  of  pods  from  the  field,  shell¬ 
ing  them  and  crushing  them  between  his 
fingers.  If  .the  peas  are  too  hard  they 
will  split  in  two;  if  not,  they  smash  into 
small  pieces.  If  the  peas  stand  up  good 
they  can  be  cut  with  a  mower  going 
round  and  round  the  same  as  in  cutting 
hay.  If  they  are  lodged  and  all  lodged 
one  way  they  can  be  cut  only  one  way, 
cutting  against  them  of  course.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  lodged  all  ways,  and  so 
fiat  on  the  ground  that  they  have  to  be 
cut  with  a  scythe.  This  makes  extra 
work,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  all 
of  the  peas.  When  cutting  with  a  mow¬ 
er  men  follow  the  mower  with  forks, 
pitching  the  peas  together  ana  out  of 
the  way,  so  that  the  wheels  will  not  run 
over  them  the  next  time  around.  If 
enough  peas  are  grown  an  attachment 
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can  be  bought  for  the  mower  that  rolls 
the  peas  together  and  out  of  the  way. 
This  is  a  labor  saver,  and  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  The  peas  can  be  cut  the 
afternoon  before  they  are  delivered, 
but  they  must  not  be  loaded  then,  as 
they  heat  very  easily,  and  are  apt  to 
spoil.  Peas  are  loaded  on  a  hay-rack 
the  same  as  hay,  except  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  man  on  the  load. 
The  peas  can  be  loaded  from  the  ground, 
one  man  working  on  each  side  of  the 
wagon.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
upon  the  load  and  tramp  them  down  two 
or  three  times.  The  average  yield  is 
3,000  to  2,500  pounds  shelled  peas  per 
acre.  As  high  as  6,500  pounds  have 
been  grown.  Price  paid  for  seed  is  $3 
per  bushel;  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  is 
paid  for  the  shelled  peas.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  peas  grown  are  Alaska, 
Hosford  s  Market  Garden.  Telephone 
and  early  June.  String  and  Lima  beans 
and  beets  cannot  be  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively  unless  one  can  get  plenty  of 
cheap  labor  to  weed,  hoe,  etc. 

Beets. — Beets  are  something  like  onions 
in  respect  to  care.  They  must  be  weeded 
at  just  the  right  time  or  they  will  not 
amount  to  anything.  The  seed  is  sown 
with  a  hand  drill  or  with  grain  drill  in 
rows  about  28  inches  apart.  The  seed 
is  sown  quite  thick,  about  20  pounds  be¬ 
ing  used  per  acre.  The  beets  are  not 
thinned  when  small,  but  allowed  to 
grow  until  some  of  the  beets  are  1J4 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  when  these 
are  pulled  out,  topped  and  taken  to  the 
factory.  This  process  is  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  The  beets  are  cultivated 
with  horses,  using  one-horse  or  sulky 
cultivator;  30  cents  per  pound  is  paid 
for  the  beet  seed.  Ten  tons  have  been 
grown  upon  an  acre.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  price  paid  for  the  beets,  but 
think  it  about  $15  per  ton. 

String  Beans. — These  are  sown  with 
common  grain  drill,  using  V/2  to  two 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  They  are  sown 
in  drills  28  inches  apart  and  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  horse.  The  beans  must  be 
picked  a  number  of  times,  and  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  factory  in  sacks.  Three 
dollars  to  $5  per  bushel  is  paid  for  the 
seed;  $1.50  to  $3  per  hundred  is  paid 
for  the  beans;  6,000  pounds  have  been 
grown  upon  an  acre;  15  to  25  cents  per 
30  pounds  is  paid  for  picking.  One 
Thousand  to  One  Refugee  is  one  variety 
grown. 

Lima  Beans. — These  are  planted  in 
hills  four  feet  apart;  a  pole  about  six 
feet  high  is  set  in  every  hill.  The  beans 
must  be  tied  up  to  this  pole  two  or  three 
times.  A  one-horse  cultivator  is  used 
in  cultivating  them;  6  cents  per  pound  is 
paid  for  the  shelled  beans;  one  cent  per 
quart  is  paid  for  shelling.  King  of  the 
Garden  is  the  variety  grown. 

Fruit  Crops. — Quite  a  good  many 
strawberries  and  raspberries  are  canned 
in  this  vicinity.  I  have  been  told  that 
4,000  quarts  of  strawberries  have  been 
grown  upon  an  acre;  2,500  quarts  is 
about  the  average  yield ;  4/>  cents  per 
pound  is  paid  for  the  strawberries  and 
five  to  six  cents  per  pound  for  rasp¬ 
berries.  Apples  are  sometimes  canned. 
They  are  shaken  from  the  trees  and  de- 
liverd  in  a  wagon  box,  using  a  shovel 
in  unloading  them  at  the  factory.  They 
must  be  1J4  inches  or  over  in  diameter. 
Prices  vary.  This  year  they  are  bring¬ 
ing  65  cents  per  hundred.  In  1907  they 
brought  $1.25  per  hundred,  which  was 
considered  a  good  price.  One  factory 
nearby  canned  pumpkin  and  squash  last 
year ;  $3.50  per  ton  is  now  paid  for 
pumpkin  and  $10  per  ton  for  squash.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I 
think  money  could  be  made  with  squash 
at  $10  per  ton. 

Dates  of  settlement  for  canning  prod¬ 
uce  are  different  by  different  factories, 
but  are  about  as  follows:  Peas,  Novem¬ 
ber  15  ;  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.,  January  15  ; 
one  factory  in  this  vicinity  is  paying  a 
little  better  prices  than  the  others,  and 
is  paying  cash  with  every  load.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  if  they 
would  all  do  this.  Just  a  word  in  clos¬ 
ing  to  the  man  who  is  to  deliver  produce 
to  a  canning  company  whose  reputation 
he  does  not  know :  Keep  your  eyes 
open  and  see  that  you  get  a  square  deal. 
There  are  crooks  in  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  well  as  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  See  that  your  produce  is  weighed 
correctly.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  your  load  is  weighed  correctly 
weigh  the  next  load  before  you  get  to 
the  factory.  lynn  g.  swanson. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


4  OFFER 

-*■  On  a  Set  of  Famous 

Empire 

Sled  Wheels 

To  Fit  Your  Own  Wagon !  JiH* 


© 


Here's  Your  Chance  to 
Make  a  30  Days’  Loading'  _____ 
Hauling  and  Unloading  Test  of  Steel 
Wheels  Absolutely  Without  Risk  I 

Yes,  sir,  $4.00  puts  a  set  of  the  famous  Empire 
Steel  Wheels  on  your  own  farm  wagon — for  a  “show 
me”  test  of  the  big  advantages  of  low  steel  wheels  over  high 
wooden  wheels,  for  all  kinds  of  heavy  hauling. 

Unless  the  wheels  prove  exactly  as  represented,  after  30  days’  test, 
back  comes  your  $4.00  without  a  question,  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Otherwise  pay  balance  and  the  wheels  are  yours,  with  our  guarantee  as 
your  protection. 

We  claim  that  Empire  Steel  Wheels  reduce  the  draft  25  per  cent. 

— That  they  save  half  the  labor  of  lifting. 

—That  one  man  can  do  as  much  loading  and  unloading  with  wagon 
equipped  with  “Empires”  as  two  men  can  do  in  the  same  time  with  a 
high  wooden-wheeled  wagon. 

That  one  set  of  Empire  Steel  Wheels  will  outlast  any  ordinary  farm 
wagon,  and  NEVER  NEED  REPAIRS! 

—That  you  can  put  a  broad  platform  over  your  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
and  actually  double  your  load. 

That  the  Empire  Steel  Wheels  will  pay  for  themselves  by  these  com¬ 
bined  savings  in  less  than  a  single  season. 


No  More  Trips  to  the 
Blacksmith’s 

Put  "Empires”  on  your  wagon  and  stop 
your  wheel  expense.  No  loose  tires  !  No 
cracked  hubs!  No  rattling,  broken  spokes! 
No  felloes  to  split  or  break!  No  more 
heavy  lifting  over  high  wooden  wheels  to 
‘break  your  back.” 

Do  yotir  heaviest  hauling  over  roughest 
roads — out  in  the  fields  on  soft  ground — on 
hillsides  —  anywhere  your  horses  can  go — 
without  danger  of  getting  stalled  or  the 
load  tipping  over. 


Ask  for  Free 
Measuring  Device 

and  Catalog  giving  prices  on  various  sizes 
of  Empire  Steel  Wheels,  together  with  our 
"Dollar-a-Wheel”  Introductory  Offer. 

This  Device  enables  you  to  get  a  set  of 
wheels  to  accurately  fit  your  skeins.  Em¬ 
pire  Steel  Wheels  are  made  in  all  sizes,  to 
fit  any  axle,  and  the  Free  Device  insures 
wheels  that  are  made  for  your  own 
wagon. 

“Empires”  are  the  only  scientifically 
fitted  steel  wheels. 


Get  Our  Great  Special  Proposition  on 

Empire  Handy  Wagons 

20  Styles— For  All  Farm  and  Heavy  Hauling 


You  can  get  an  unusually  attractive 
proposition  on  any  style  of  Empire  Farm¬ 
ers’  Handy  Wagon  if  you  act  now.  Greatly 
enlarged  factory  facilities  have  enabled  us 
to  increase  our  output,  to  meet  the  enor¬ 
mous  demand.  If  you  are  ever  going  to 
buy  a  low-down  wagon,  here’s  a  chance 
to  save  some  money  on  the  best  handy 
wagon  ever  built.  Your  choice  of  20  styles 
at  our  Special  Introductory  Price. 

You  simply  cannot  overload  an  Empire 
Handy  Wagon  with  Empire  Steel  Wheels. 

Farmers  by  thousands  are  adopting  the 
handy  wagon  because  it  met  ns  greater 
carrying  capacity,  25  per  cent  lighter  draft, 
50  per  cent  greater  ease  and  convenience  in 
loading  and  unloading,  and  puts  a  stop  to 
repairs,  "  break  -  downs,”  delays,  wheel 


troubles,  “tip-over”  accidents  and  “stalled 
loads  on  bad  roads.” 

You  can  prove  that  the  wagon  is  exactly 
what  we  claim,  before  you  obligate  your¬ 
self  to  buy  it. 

Get  our  great  $4.00  offer  on  a  set  of 
wheels  and  our  Special  Proposition  on  an 
Empire  Handy  Wagon.  Accept  either 
offer  and  we  agree  to  take  them  back,  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  and  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  if  everything  Is  not  absolutely  as  rep¬ 
resented. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  and  mall  at  once. 
Ask  for  the  Free  Measuring  Device,  which 
makes  “Empires”  the  only  perfect-fitting 
wheels  on  the  market.  Join  the  army  of  up- 
to-the-minute  farmers  who  use‘‘Empires.” 
The  cost  is  small— the  saving  Is  GREAT! 


Cut 

This 

Out! 


Pul  cross  here  for  FREE  DEVICEPf'i 


□i 


J  Empire  Mfg.  Co. 

J  Box  54,  Quincy,  III. 

!  youJiE1\!Vfie  Vheel  a“d  Wagon  Book  with  full  particulars  of  your 

j  $4  OI  I  ER  on  Steel  Wheels  and  Special  Proposition  on  Wagons. 

s 

a 

S  Name - . - - — — ......... - -  Postoffice _ ... _ 


State  , 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


(31) 


(Write  lor  Name  ol  Nearest  “Empire”  Dealer) 


Try  One  On  Your  Farm 

_ _ 30  Days— FREE! _ 

Won’t  Rust  Farm.Fence 

Heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers’proflts.  Catalog  free. 

Get  Special  Oiler.  W rite. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

U0X  392,  UECAJUK,  IN0. 


DRILLING 


WELL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  Bills,  with  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 


■imple  and  durable. 

WILLIAMS  BROS, 


iplo  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Keeping  Turnips. 

J.  R.  B.,  Hanford,  Wash. — Would  you  tell 
me  how  to  put  away  turnips  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  so  that  they  may  remain  brittle  and 
retain  their  natural  flavor?  Last  season 
I  put  them  in  a  good  cellar  and  they  be¬ 
came  pithy,  shriveled  and  useless  in  a  very 
short  time.  This  season  I  pitted  them  on 
top  of  the  ground,  and  the  result  is  the 
same.  They  are  irrigated  stock. 

Ans. — Make  an  excavation  about 
three  or  four  feet  deep  on  well-drained 
land,  as  large  as  will  be  necessary  for 
the  quantity  of  roots  to  be  stored. 
Sprinkle  a  little  chaff  or  other  litter  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Now  fill  in  with 
the  roots  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  and  round  up  in  the  centre. 
Cover  the  roots  with  a  generous  supply 
of  salt  hay  or  other  litter  (cornstalks 
will  do).  For  an  air  vent  insert  a  piece 
of  iron  pipe.  Shovel  over  the  litter  a 
foot  or  18  inches  of  soil.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  any  of  the  roots  during 
the  Winter  season  a  small  place  may 
be  left  on  the  southerly  side  covered 
slightly  with  soil.  Turnips  or  other 
roots  stored  in  such  a  way  will  come 
out  in  the  Spring  in  prime  condition. 


Trimming  Spruce  Hedge. 

E.  P.  F.,  IlUl  -dalc,  N.  Y. — r  have  a  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  hedge,  which  has  grown  to  a 
height  where  it  needs  trimming.  Some  of 
it  is  quite  large.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
proper  season  of  year  to  trim  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees? 

Ans. — The  hedge  should  be  trimmed 
in  Summer,  after  it  has  made  its  first 
growth ;  it  will  then  make  some  Autumn 
growth,  which  will  thicken  it.  If 
trimmed  in  Winter  or  early  Spring  it 
will  “bleed”  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

Dynamiting  for  Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

What  information  can  you  give  as  to 
the  use  of  dynamite  for  planting  fruit 
trees?  I  expect  to  set  out  quite  a  few 
this  Spring,  and  am  wondering  if  it  would 
be  the  thing  to  use  on  my  land,  which 
has  a  shallow  top  soil,  about  18  inches 
of  gravelly  subsoil,  underneath  which  is  a 
very  hard,  clay  hardpan.  The  dynamite 
makers  claim  great  things  for  their  product. 

I  would  like  to  hear  what  others  have  to 
say  who  have  used  it.  J.  w.  m. 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  want  actual  \experience 
about  this  if  we  can  get  it. 

Treatment  of  Sod. 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  turf  land 
which  has  not  been  turned  under  for  about 
six  years.  Could  I  have  it  planted  this 
Spring  with  oats  or  barley  and  cut  in 

time  to  sow  Ited  clover  to  be  plowed  under 
late  in  Fall,  so  that  I  could  plant  with 
potatoes  next  year?  I  would  use  oats  or 
barley  for  litter  for  chickens.  a.  n. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

This  certainly  can  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
the  best  way.  We  should  sow  beardless 
barley,  cut  the  crop  when  ready  and  then 
sow  a  mixture  of  rye,  Crimson  clover  and 
Hairy  vetch.  This  will  make  a  heavy 

growth.  Let  it  alone.  Do  not  plow  in  the 

Fall,  but  let  it  remain  all  Winter.  It  will 

start  up  in  Spring  and  can  then  be  plowed 
under  for  the  potatoes. 

Salt  on  Meadow. 

I  have  a  six-acre  meadow.  I  would  like 
to  put  two  acres  in  potatoes,  two  acres  in 
cabbage,  one  acre  in  tomatoes,  one  acre  in 
sweet  corn.  They  tell  me  that  1  ought  to 
put  about  150  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre  to 
kill  worms,  etc.  Would  it  be  too  early  to 
haul  manure  on  said  meadow  now?  Meadow 
has  been  one  year  in  wheat  and  three  years 
in  hay.  J.  k. 

East  Amherst,  Mass. 

Who  tells  you  that  150  pounds  of  salt 
per  acre  will  kill  worms  in  a  sod?  Such 
a  small  dose  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
If  you  used  salt  enough  to  kill  the  worms 
the  soil  would  not  produce  any  crop.  We 
do  not  believe  this  soil  needs  salt.  If  the 
meadow  is  level  without  a  flow  of  water 
over  it  we  should  haul  the  manure  at  any 
time. 

Crop  Before  Potatoes. 

I  have  a  field  which  grew  a  good  crop 
of  clover  in  1910.  The  past  year,  1911,  it 
was  in  corn,  which  yielded  well.  At  the 
last  cultivation  1  sowed  rape  and  Cow-horn 
turnips,  which  made  a  good  growth,  but 
of  course  died  down  when  Winter  came.  1 
wish  to  sow  this  field  to  some  crop  this 
Spring,  which  will  make  hay.  and  be  off  in 
time  for  potatoes  to  be  planted  about  June 
15.  I  had  thought  of  oats  and  Canada  field 
peas.  Would  they  be  satisfactory?  How 
should  I  treat  this  field  with  regard  to  fer¬ 
tilizers,  cultivation,  etc.?  I  wish  to  grow  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes.  L.  J.  K. 

Ohio. 

The  oats  and  peas  will  make  the  only 
crop  that  you  can  hope  to  get  off  in  time. 


though  Spring  rye  would  give  considerable 
fodder.  The  oats  and  peas  will  not  be  ripe 
by  June  15.  but  you  can  cut  and  cure  a 
fair  crop.  Then  plow  and  fit  for  potatoes. 
We  should  use  at  least  800  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  You  have 
probably  grown  oats  and  peas  and  know 
that  the  peas  are  plowed  under  and  the  oats 
seeded  on  top  and  harrowed  in. 

Whiting  the  Tree  Agent. 

I  note  that  you  are  looking  for  H.  M. 
Whiting,  the  nursery  agent.  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  assisting  you.  He  has  been  selling 
trees  in  this  vicinity.  He  styles  himself 
as  one  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co.  His 
specialty  has  been  making  sales  of  three- 
year-old'  Stark  apple  trees  at  50  cents  each, 
and  Shropshire  Damson  plums  at  35  to  40 
cents.  He  says  ‘‘Stark  cannot  be  purchased 
at  less  anywhere  in  the  United  States.”  I 
note  that  another  firm  quotes  them  at  $1S 
per  hundred.  Can  Whiting  compel  these 
people  to  take  the  trees?  My  brother  was 
one  of  the  persons  who  bit,  and  I  hate  to 
see  him  pay  such  prices  for  trees.  L.  F.  a. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  more  we  hear  of  H.  M.  Whiting  the 
more  we  feel  inclined  to  put  him  at  the 
head  of  the  guff  brigade.  Of  course  trees 
of  Stark  can  be  bought  at  less  than  50 
cents  each.  As  for  breaking  a  contract, 
no  man  has  any  right  to  do  so  unless  he 
can  prove  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  We 
do  not  know  what  Whiting  said  when  he 
sold  the  stock.  We  do  know  that  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  fully  warned. 


Solution 


Kills  Scale 

IF  you  permit  these  insects  to 
multiply  in  your  orchard  there 
is  but  one  end — unsaleable 
fruit  and  the  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion  of  your  orchard.  A  spray¬ 
ing  in  the  early  Spring,  while 
the  trees  are  dormant,  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Lime-Sulfur 
Solution  will  control  scale  in¬ 
sects  and  promote  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  of  foliage  and 
fruit  buds.  This  material  is  a 
very  economical  remedy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  strong  solution, 
testing  33°  Baum6,  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard  strength.  It  con¬ 
tains  practically  no  sediment, 
retains  its  strength  indefinitely 
and  can  be  used  as  a  fungicide 
with  proper  dilution. 

Increase  your  profit  by  spray¬ 
ing  w  ith  S-J  V  Lime- 
Sulfur  Solution. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  INSECTICIDES 
635  CANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  gunrantoed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  prodnee  hay  at  $60  per  acrej  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  Wa 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  cataloe. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


CLOVER 

Seed  of  unsurpassed  quality  at  reasonable 
prices.  Carefully  cleaned,  plump  seed  of 
highest  vitality  and  purity.  Also  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Alfalfa — all  kinds 
of  Farm  Seeds  in  quality  above  the 
average.  Send  for  beautiful  free  130-page 
catalog  today.  Special  quotations  and 
samples  on  any  of  above  seeds  on  request. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Box  4  4  Columbus,  Ohio 


Sweet  Clover 


SEED  for  winter  sowing 
Greatest  legume  fertilizer, 
good  bay  ami  pasture.  Prices  ami  circular  how  to 
grow  it.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


12  FruitTrees  P>f94i 


First-class  stocK,  2  yrs.  old,  worth  $2.00, 
1  Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Seek  el  Pear,  1  Tartarian,  1  Montmorency, 
1  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  1 
Lombard,l  German  Prune,!  Elberta Peach, 
1  Orange  Quince— all  for  94  cents.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  A  CO.,  Established  1879 
820  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUYA  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGO  N 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


$45.00 


No.  190— Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
iding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290 — Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $75  for  its  equal. 
Our  own  pattern,  strongly 
made,  easiest  rider  known, 
and  a  general  favorite.  1 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State 
Standard  quality* Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from 
factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer’s  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding 
guarantee^for  one  year  from  date 
of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect 
condition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to 
us  at  our  expense. 


$53.50 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$75.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 


$53.50 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $75 


C  J  for  Patalna  Sllowin8  150  styles  of  wagons  and  50  styles  of  Harness, 
oena  lur  Vdituug  Every  approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


PQPPJ  $6.00  BLANKET  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS  pD|7|7f 

A  A  XUU  •  With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  Mareh  1st,  we  give  *  A  • 

absolutely  free,  a  handsome  all-wool  street  blanket.  It’s  worth  $6.00.  Don’t  miss  it.  Write  for  catalog  today 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE 
360  Main  Street 


COMPANY 

Rochester,  New  York 


YOU  CAN  KILL  with  a  single  application 
____  of  SAX-U-ZAY  OIL  in  the 
PEAR  early  spring.  Less  labor,  less 

B  cost,  sure  results.  Thousands 

PSYLLA  Pear trees  treated  last  year. 

■  Is  well  known  Scale  remedy. 

Send  for  Booklet  A  and  get  reports  from  re¬ 
liable  pear  growers. 

THE  GARDINER  JOHNS  CO., 

1132  Granite  Bldg.,  -  -  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Pltila.  Street,  YORK.  PA. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  IV1YKK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  vou  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION. 
L  AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  SCHOHABIE,  N.  Y. 

SS  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  fcnmll  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deec, 
price-iist  free.  LKWIS  ROE9CH  &  SON.  Box  K.  Kredonta,  N.  Y, 

ATTQ  HEAD'S  GREEN  MOUNTAIN.  Wonderful  new 
v*/\  1  O  variety.  Yields  130  bushels  to  acre.  Absolutely 
rust  proof.  Out-yields  Swedish  Select;  five  year  test.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  G.  A.  READ,  Read’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Yt* 


GUARANTEED  TREES 

I  repay  ten  times  cost  if  not  true 
Speciosa  Catalpa.  Also  Seed.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cypress  Trees.  Free  booklet. 

H,  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg',  Ohio 

McKAY’S  Peach  — 

McKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees— 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3gerton 

McKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  more 
w ■  L.  McKAY,  Geneva,  N.  Y‘  Box  F 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy, Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples. 

A.  C.  HOY!  &  CO.,  Jfostoria,  Ohio. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  we  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  lOMainSt.,  Marysville,  O. 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illus* 
trated.  Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Frodonia,  N.  Y. 

n  ITA  Beg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
UA  I  U  besfcvarieties-  Samples  free.  Seed  Corn: 
w  r*  1  w  Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Fruit  Trees 


Fora  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  represented  on  this 
page,  we  again  call  your  attention  to  OUK  DKPJENDAJJ I.E 
FRUIT  TRICKS,  Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees 
are  reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappointment.  Our 
catalog  with  endorsements  from  planters  who  have  fruited  our  stock  will  be  sent  on  request. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Box  B,  -  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FEOM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,  46  years’  experience 
in  the  nursery  business  enables  us  to  know  bow  to  grow  first- 
class  trees  and  what  the  varieties  are  without  guessing  at  it. 
We  have  no  bargain  counters  or  cheap  job  lots,  every  tree  is 
an  ornamentand  moneymaker  in  your  garden  and  orchard,  sold  to  you  ata  fair  living  price; 
following-  any  other  policy  we  would  have  had  toquit  business  years  ago.  Ourannual  output 
is  325,000  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc,  Send  for 
our  descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free.  d.  T.  MCCARTHY  6  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 

We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 

Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Free  from  San  Jose  Scale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  26  years;  250  acres;  capital  $60,000. 

IJ-liiP  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  lO  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Roses 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 


T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery 


Box  138 


PERRY,  OHIO 


GET  OUR  PRICES 

RAISE  SEEDS  ON  OUR  OWN  FARM  and 

sell  direetto  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much 
lower  prices  than  city  seedsmen.  We  have 
Borne  very  fine  improved  varieties  of 

POTATOES,  CORN  and  OATS 

as  well  as  high-grade  Vegetable  Seeds  for  truck 
and  private  gardens. 

XATHEN  YOU  BUY  OUR  SEEDS 

”  ▼  you  know  just  how  many 
will  grow,  as  we  test  all  seeds 
sold  and  mark  the  results  of  the 
test  on  the  label. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  also 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale 
Price  List,  if  you  grow  for 
market. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

JBox  52 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


1912. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT  GROWING;  FLORIDA 
SOIL. 

C.  A.  D.,  Belton,  Mo. — I  want  to  ask  H. 
B.  Van  Deman  a  few  questions  regarding 
Citrus  fruits,  etc.  1.  What  kind  of  stock 
do  you  bud  grape  fruit  on,  sour  orange, 
lemon  or  seedling  grape  fruit?  What  va¬ 
riety  of  grape  fruit  is  the  best  to  propa¬ 
gate  for  commercial  use,  or  is  there  only 
one?  What  kind  of  stock  do  you  bud  the 
avocado  on?  S.  What  is  the  best  variety 
of  mango  to  plant  and  what  stock  do  you 
put  it  on  ?  4.  The  guava  ;  how  about 

that?  Do  you  bud  it,  on  what  stock,  or 
does  it  come  true  from  seed?  Which  is  the 
best  variety?  5.  What  is  the  best  variety 
of  pineapple  to  plant  for  commercial  use? 
0.  I  have  just  got  back  from  a  trip  to 
southern  Florida,  viz.,  Dade  Co. ;  have  been 
out  on  that  Everglade  or  muck  land,  and 
when  they  get  it  drained,  there  is  going  to 
be  the  richest  farming  laud  in  America.  Do 
vou  think  Citrus  fruits  and  especially  the 
grape  fruit  will  succeed  on  the  muck  soil? 
Vegetables  grow  in  abundance  on  it.  What 
is  your  honest  opinion  of  that  Everglade 
country,  and  soil?  1  am  thinking  about 
going  down  there  to  live;  still  I  live  in  a 
good  country  here  in  Cass  Co..  Mo.  I  can 
propagate  most  of  the  fruits  that  grow  here, 
but  am  not  familiar  with  the  Citrus  fruits. 

Ans. — 1.  The  pomelo,  which  has  been 
foolishly  named  “grape  fruit,”  is  very 
close  kin  to  the  orange,  lemon  and  all 
the  Citrus  family,  and  may  be  budded 
or  grafted  upon  any  of  them  or  upon 
its  own  stocks,  but  there  are  three 
kinds  used,  owing  to  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  or  notions  of  the  growers.  On 
the  rocky  land  of  Dade  County  the 
Rough  lemon  is  considered  the  best 
stock,  because  its  roots  go  deep  into 
the  soil  in  spite  of  the  seemingly  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  The  pomelo  stocks 
are  also  used  by  some,  and  they  do 
very  well  in  many  cases.  The  Sour 
orange  stock  is  also  used  for  all  the 
Citrus  fruits  in  many  parts  of  Florida 
but  only  for  planting  in  low  land.  It 
suits  that  kind  of  soil  very  well  but  it 
is  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  dry  and 
stony  soils.  My  superintendent  planted 
200  pomelo  trees  on  our  land  near  Miami 
on  this  sour  stock  as  an  experiment 
befpre  I  knew  it,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
dear  one  indeed,  for  the  trees  are  almost 
an  utter  failure,  and  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  other  trees  on  Rough  lemon. 
There  are  several  very  good  varieties 
of  the  pomelo.  The  Marsh,  which  is 
nearly  seedless,  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
Duncan  is  another  of  about  the  same 
character  but  more  seedy.  Bayley  is  as 
good  as  the  very  best  in  quality,  size, 
etc.,  and  the  Williams,  of  which  I 
planted  largely,  is  its  equal. 

2.  The  avocado  is  budded  on  seed¬ 
lings  that  are  grown  from  any  common 
kind,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
Dade  County.  The  variety  which  is 
most  largely  budded  is  the  Trapp,  which 
ripens  very  late  and  is  a  large,  round, 
green  one,  that  originated  in  Cocoanut 
Grove  and  is  a  very  early  and  heavy 
bearer.  The  Pollock  is  another  good 
one,  and  there  are  several  more  new 
varieties  that  may  prove  to  be  equal  or 
better  than  these  kinds. 

3.  To  say  what  is  the  best  variety  of 
mango  for  Florida  is  one  of  the  puzzles 
in  practical,  tropical  pomology.  Many 
years  ago  I  imported  inarched  trees  of 
several  of  the  best  known  and  esteemed 
varieties  from  India,  and  had  them 
planted  near  Lake  Worth  in  Dade 
County.  By  a  frost  all  were  lost  but 
one  tree  of  the  Mulgoba.  It  grew  well 
and  bore  large  and  luscious  fruit,  and 
this  tree  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
thousands  that  have  been  propagated 
from  it,  but  they  have  not  generally 
been  productive,  and  it  is  a  very  serious 
question  with  me  and  with  all  mango 
growers  in  Florida,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  as  to  what  kind  or  kinds  should 
be  grown  in  a  commercial  way.  A  new 
seedling  of  the  Mulgoba  that  is  being 
tested,  the  Hayden,  may  prove  to  be 
much  more  fruitful,  and  in  character 
of  fruit  it  closely  resembles  its  parent. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  imported  very  many  of  the  best 
varieties  and  they  are  being  tested  in 
extreme  southern  Florida  and  other 
tropical  sections  of  North  America. 

4.  The  guava  is  almost  entirely  grown 
from  seedlings,  but  there  are  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  varieties  and  a  very  few 
named  varieties  of  superior  merits  are 
known,  and  they  should  be  propagated 
by  budding. 

5.  The  Red  Spanish  is  the  variety  of 
pineapple  almost  universally  grown  in 
Florida.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Smooth 
Cayenne,  the  Porto  Rico  and  some  other 
kinds,  but  it  suits  the  climate  and  other 
conditions  there  and  is  a  very  reliable 
variety.  The  government  experts  have 
originated  new  seedling  varieties  and 
they  are  being  tested  out .  in  several 
places. 

6.  The  final  question  of  this  lot 
which  is  about  the  muck!  or  Everglade 
lands  is  far  the  most  serious.  I  have 
been  asked  and  publicly  answered  sev¬ 


eral  such  questions  and  have  been  se¬ 
verely  criticised  by  a  few  persons  for 
what  I  have  said  in  reply.  Others  have 
had  their  say,  and  in  the  main  they  have 
been  about  like  my  replies.  All  those 
who  are  fair-minded  must  and  do  say 
that  the  lands  of  Florida  are  poor  in 
potash,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and 
that  almost  without  exception.  I  own 
a  small  tract  of  what  is  considered  the 
richest  land  in  Florida,  which  is  in  a 
large  hammock  in  Hernando  Countv. 
It  has  a  growth  of  very  large  hickory, 
oak  and  some  other  hard  woods,  and 
no  pine  whatever.  I  believe  it  will  grow 
a  crop  of  corn  or  Citrus  trees  without 
any  fertilizing  for  several  years,  but 
eventually  this  will  be  needed.  To  say 
that  the  muck  land  of  the  Everglades 
when  drained  “is  going  to  be  the  richest 
farming  land  in  America”  is  a  most  stu¬ 
pendous  mistake,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
It  is  the  outburst  of  one  who,  I  think, 
is  deceived  in  this  case,  and  no  doubt 
such  belief  is  shared  by  others  equally 
ignorant  of  the  real  facts.  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  these  lands. 
Florida  is  almost  entirely  a  land  of 
sand,  and  sand  is  poor  in  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  unless  it  be  made 
from  rotten  granite.  I  have  seen  rich 
land  of  that  character  in  the  Far  West 
that  grew  splendid  crops  of  some  things. 
But  where  pine  trees  are  growing  on 
sandy  land  be  sure  of  poverty  of  the 
soil.  This  holds  good  north  or  south, 
and  I  defy  the  refutation  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  _  Some  of  the  “richest  land  in 
America”  has  been  cultivated  without 
fertilizers  of  anv  kind  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more  and  is  yet  yielding  fair 
crops.  I  do.  not  know  of  one  farm  in 
a  thousand  in  any  sandy,  piny  regions, 
Florida  included,  that  must  not  be  fer¬ 
tilized  to  grow  a  fair  crop  on  its  virgin 
soil.  And  this  is  true  of  the  muck 
lands  of  the  Everglades  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  them.  The  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  seen  there  and  mentioned  by  the 
visitor  from  Missouri  I  feel  sure  were 
grown  with  the  aid  of  fertilizers.  I  did 
not  see  the  fields  but  I  have  seen  very 
many  other  fields  and  garden  patches 
there  and  all  over  Florida.  I  am  there 
every  Winter  for  a  time  and  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  or 
the  Everglade  lands  that  adjoins  the 
higher  pine  lands  in  Dade  Countv. 
Nothing  can  be  grown  there  with  profit 
without  the  aid  each  year  of  plenty  of 
fertilizers.  That  is  not  true  of  even 
the  average  arable  portion  of  North 
America  or  any  other  country.  Not 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  fertilize  them 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  sin  against 
the  land  and  against  common  farming 
sense  not  to  do  so.  And  I  do  not  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  commercially  to 
grow  crops  with  fertilisers  on  Florida 
muck  lands,  but  this  is  a  stern  demand 
of  the  soil  just  the  same.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  bills  are  the  greatest  drawback 
to  profitable  farming,  trucking  or  fruit 
growing  there  and  on  all  other  lands 
that  require  them  to  be  contracted.  I 
know  this  from  costly  experience  right 
there.  I  believe  in  Florida  and  think  its 
climate  lovely  and  the  land  very  easy  to 
work,  and  that  it  can  be  and  is  worked 
profitably,  but  it  is  deceiving  to  have 
anyone  think  that  these  lands  are  like 
the  virgin  lands  of  any  region  where 
clay  is  the  predominant  portion  of  the 
soil.  The  average  Northern  farmer 
thinks  a  black  soil  is  a  fertile  one,  for 
he  has  seen  that  tried  out  from  child¬ 
hood.  But  a  black  muck  soil  on  the 
Everglades  of  Florida  is  poor  in  almost 
everything  but  humus.  That  particular 
kind  of  muck  is  nearly  about  all  de¬ 
cayed  vegetation  and  some  of  it  is  peaty. 

I  have  had  it  hauled  in  and  used  it  to 
help  make  potting  soil.  The  subsoil  is 
marl,  rock  or  sand  pure  and  simple  as 
I  have  seen,  but  I  hope  there  is  better 
there.  It  has  very  little  farming  stabil¬ 
ity  to  it.  When  drained  it  becomes  very 
dry  and  I  have  seen  it  on  fire  because 
it  was  nearly  all  vegetable  matter.  Then 
it  becomes  a  necessity  to  irrigate  it  to 
make  things  that  are  planted  grow. 

But  why  do  the  Everglade  and  other 
Florida  land  speculators  boom  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  these  lands?  For  their  own  finan¬ 
cial  gains,  regardless  of  the  final  out¬ 
come  in  many  cases.  The  land  liars  are 
no  better  than  the  mining  stock  liars  or 
any  other  class  of  scoundrels.  They  have 
gone  so  far  that  the  Florida  State  Legis¬ 
lature  has  taken  steps  to  check  them  in 
their  money-mad  schemes  so  I  have 
heard.  They  are  injuring  the  good  name 
of  Florida.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  some  other  places  are  full  of 
these  sharks.  They  are  doing  great 
harm  to  the  State  and  to  their  victims. 
They  have  shamefully  deceived  and 
cheated  some  of  my  personal  friends. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


There’s  a  profit  side  as  well  as  a  pleasure 
side  in  the  use  of  a 

KODAK 

ON  THE  FARM. 

Pictures  of  stock  that  you  have  to  sell,  pictures  showing  the 
development  of  animals  at  a  certain  age,  of  crops  at  a  certain  stage 
of  growth,  of  buildings,  and  of  ditches  and  fences  and  roads — all 
these  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  systematizing  and  making  your 
farm  profitable. 

Pictures  of  your  family  and  friends,  pictures  of  the  places  you 
visit  and  the  things  you  and  your  family  are  interested  in — these 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  home  life  for  all  the  household. 

And  you  can  make  such  pictures. 

The  operation  of  a  Kodak  requires  no  technical  knowledge. 
The  little  book  that  accompanies  each  camera  tells  how  to  take  the 
pictures,  how  to  develop  the  negatives  and  how  to  make  the  prints, 
all  in  a  simple  way  that  the  beginner  can  easily  understand.  And 
by  the  Kodak  system  there’s  no  dark-room  for  any  part  of  the  work. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  illustrated  Kodak  catalogue— free  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  387  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 

Prices  quoted  ou  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO  •  I  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


STEEL  WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm  wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  fee! like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  bcine  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


“Ball-Band”  Trade-mar  tala 
Footwear  Insurance 


The  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  "BALL-BAND”  rubber  boots 
is  insurance  of  the  longest  wear  and  utmost  comfort. 

To  put  this  insurance  into  “BALL-BAN  D”  rubber 
footwear  we  sacrifice  one  million  dollars  profit 
every  year.  More  than  eight  million  wearers  are 
giving  "BALL-BAND”  the  hardest  wearing  tests 
in  snow,  slush  and  mud.  Many  of  these  have  worn 
"BALL-BAND”  for  years.  These  know  the  value 
of  “BALL-BAND”  insurance. 


ii 

BALL  ®  BAND 

*IA  R.  K 


Look  for  the  RED  BALL  sign.  45.000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  sell  “BALL-BAN  D.”  Many  of  these 
dealers  display  the  RED  BALL  sign  in  their  windows 
or  in  their  stores  as  a  guide  to  the  increasing  number 
who  are  asking  for  this  famous  footwear. 

But  if  you  do  not  see  the  sign  you  are  sur  to  find 
the  trade-mark  on  every  article  of  "BALL-BAN D.” 
Insist  on  it.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 
“The  House  That  Pa/s  Millions  for  Quality” 
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New  York  City  had  500  fires  in  10  days 
of  the  first  part  of  January. 

On  January  3  there  were  135,938  idle 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  turned  out  9,872.401  pounds  of 
oleo  last  year,  203,675  pounds  being  colored. 

The  1911  crop  of  walnuts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  the  largest  on  record,  12,500  tons. 

The  past  year  broke  all  records  for  ship¬ 
building,  the  total  number  of  vessels  com¬ 
pleted  being  3,199.  Nearly  one-half  were 
built  in  Great  Britain.  Other  countries  in 
order  of  number  were:  Holland,  480;  Ger¬ 
many,  330  ;  Japan,  183  ;  United  States,  160  ; 
France,  106. 

Aroostook  County.  Maine,  potato  grow¬ 
ers  have  an  association  capitalized  for 
$100,000.  shares  $5  each.  Only  members 
of  the  Grange  can  become  stockholders. 
The  handling  of  seed  stock  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  methods  of  grading  and  marketing 
are  its  purposes.  Guy  Porter,  of  Houlton, 
Maine,  is  secretary. 

Our  total  exports  of  farm  products  and 
oils  for  the  year  amounted  to  $888,623,692, 
an  increase  of  $56,000,000  over  last  year. 
The  largest  single  item  was  cotton,  $515,- 
930,120.  Breadstuffs  amounted  to  $122,- 
836,878 ;  meats,  dairy  products  and  live 
stock,  $150,919,899,  and  mineral  oils,  $98,- 
936,795.  We  shipped  4.992.373  bushels  of 
corn,  3,054,155  of  wheat,  and  1,086,728 
barrels  of  flour. 

Following  are  the  principal  points  In 
the  cold  storage  bill  reported  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  commission  that  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  this  matter :  Complete  supervision 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  ;  full  records 
of  receipts  and  withdrawal  of  stored  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  no  food  stored  more  than  a  year, 
except  by  special  permission ;  prohibiting 
return  to  cold  storage  of  any  food  once 
removed,  and  full  power  with  health  board 
to  shorten  the  time  to  less  than  a  year  on 
30  days  notice  to  the  storage  house.  Cold 
storage  is  interpreted  as  meaning  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  degrees  or  less  and  storage 
for  upwards  of  30  days.  No  article  of  food 
kept  in  storage  can  be  sold  without  notify¬ 
ing  the  buyer  of  this  fact,  and  all  articles 
must  be  branded  with  the  date  of  storage. 

Books  Worth  Buying. 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  John 
B.  Green,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  A  con¬ 
cise  comprehensive  work . $1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Ilule  Book,  by  Bailey. 
This  is  the  Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  re¬ 
vised  and  greatly  enlarged . $2.00 

Fertilizers,  by  Voorhees.  The  standard 
work  on  this  subject . $1.25 

Swine  in  America,  by  Coburn.  A  large 
and  finely  illustrated  book  by  an  expert. 
$2.50. 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry.  A  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  of  rations  for  live  stock. 
$2.25. 

In  this  neighborhood  corn  at  the  present 
time  sells  for  $4  a  barrel,  meaning  “three 
flour  barrels  full  to  the  barrel.”  Milk  in 
the  Summer  sells  at  10  cents  a  quart ;  that 
is  to  private  parties.  I  know  of  no  farmer 
shipping  milk  from  here.  Fruit,  that  is 
good  fruit,  always  demands  its  highest 
price.  Sweet  potatoes  also  sell  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Market  prices ;  the  same  can  be  said 
of  sugar  corn,  peas,  etc.  Hay  is  raised  and 
sold  sometimes,  as  for  example  in  this 
year,  it  sells  at  $23  a  ton.  The  land  is 
good  and  sells  at  very  reasonable  figures. 
Some  land  sells  for  very  little,  but  is  worth 
no  more  :  the  land  around  my  farm  sells  at 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre.  G.  R. 

Charles  Co.,  Md. 

On  account  of  credit  of  nine  to  12  months 
given  at  auctions  prices  on  stock  and  fod¬ 
der  are  usually  higher  than  they  would  be 
If  bought  for  cash.  Fresh  cows,  early  Win¬ 
ter  and  late  Fall,  $30  to  $40  ;  dry  farrow 
and  those  that  freshen  in  March  or  later, 
from  $15  to  $25,  according  to  condition, 
age,  etc.  Horses,  good,  heavy  and  young, 
$175  to  $200:  lighter,  $100  to  $140;  poor, 
old  and  verv  light,  slow  sale  at  any  price. 
Sheep,  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  head.  Mules, 
25  per  cent  higher  than  horses,  other  things 
being  equal.  Hay,  $16  to  $20  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade  and  quality  of  goods. 
Silage,  none  being  sold.  Dry  corn  fodder 
or  corn  stover,  about  $8  to  $10,  according 
to  condition.  M-  M-  s. 

Aima,  N.  lr. 

Horses  are  bringing  from  $40  to  $90 
for  “plugs”  and  $100  to  $200  or  more  for 
good  drivers  or  draft  horses.  Cows  at  auc¬ 
tion  bring  from  $30  to  $50,  and  young 
cattle  at  about  usual  market  price.  Good 
wethers  bring  from  $1.75  to  $2.50.  and 
ewes  from  $2  to  $4.  Hogs  are  worth  six 
cents  a  pound  on  foot.  Pigs  at  weaning 
time  bring  from  $1.50  to  $2.  Timothy  hay 
sells  from  $23  to  $25  a  ton.  and  mixed  hay 
about  $2  under  these  figures;  straw,  $10  a 
ton.  Very  few  farmers  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  silos.  Wheat  sells  at  95  cents  a 
bushel;  corn,  70  cents;  oats.  50  cents; 
rye,  90  cents.  Potatoes  are  $1  a  bushel, 
and  apples  from  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel. 
Chickens,  geese  and  ducks  sell  at  10  cents 
a  pound  ;  turkeys,  15  cents.  Eggs  are  now 
bringing  25  cents  a  dozen,  although  a  few 
merchants  are  paying  30  cents.  Butter 
sells  from  27  to  30  cents  a  pound ;  milk, 
seven  cents  a  quart.  Manure  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  bought  and  sold  except  what  is  hauled 
away  from  the  cities  which  the  farmers 
pay  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  load. 
Commercial  fertilizer  costs  us  from  $18  to 
$30  and  $35  a  ton.  o.  f. 

Ohio. 

Horses  sell  for  a  lower  price  now  than 
in  the  Spring.  Good  ones  can  be  obtained 
for  $100  to  $150  that  later  would  com¬ 
mand  $200  and  over.  Fair  milch  cows 
bring  $50.  Good  ones,  $75.  Dressed  pork, 
$8  to  $9  per  100.  Live  poultry,  14  cents; 
dressed,  17  to  18  cents;  retail,  20  to  22 
cents;  eggs,  45  and  50  cents  retail  a  dozen. 
Good  hay  is  selling  for  $25  a  ton.  No  sale 
of  silage.  Horse  manure  from  the  stables 
in  town  sells  at  $1  a  two-horse  load.  Milk 
at  retail  in  Red  Bank  at  nine  and  10  cents 
a  quart.  Farmers  get  five  cents  a  quart  for 
the  Winter;  4%  cents  in  Summer.  Good 
eating  potatoes,  $3  and  $3.25  a  barrel ; 
apples,  $2.50  and  $3  a  barrel;  turnips.  $1 
a  barrel.  Corn  on  the  ear  brings  85  cents 
a  bushel  at  auctions ;  wheat.  $1  a  bushel ; 
good  cornstalks,  four  cents  a  sheaf ;  wheat 
straw  for  bedding,  $5  a  two-horse  load ; 
cabbage,  $1.25  a  barrel.  Farm  produce  and 


live  stock  sold  at  the  auctions  bring  usually 
10  to  15  per  cent  more  than  for  cash.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  eight  or  nine  months 
credit  given.  J.  E.  M. 

Everett,  N.  J. 

Hay,  per  ton,  $20  to  $25,  but  little  for 
sale  owing  to  light  crop.  Silage  not  for 
sale,  grown  only  for  home  use.  Manure 
not  sold  ;  eggs,  40  to  45  cents  per  dozen. 
Chickens  for  market,  18  cents,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  at  25  cents  per  pound  for 
breeding.  Tigs  are  a  drug,  large  numbers 
for  sale ;  now  and  then  one  sold  at  $2.50 
to  $3  each.  Veal  calves  seven  cents  per 
pound.  Work  oxen  but  little  in  use ;  horses 
have  taken  their  place.  Farrow  cows,  $18  ; 
fresh,  $35  to  $60;  yearlings,  $14  to  $20. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  sheep  are  kept, 
owing  to  ravages  of  dogs ;  $3  to  $5  each 
about  an  average  price.  Potatoes  in  good 
demand  at  $1.10.  Apples,  $1  per  bushel. 
Dairying  is  a  leading  industry,  but  cream 
sold  to  creameries  at  40  cents  per  pound 
for  butter  fat.  M.  H. 

Barkhamsted,  Conn. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Rome,  Italy,  gives  the  following  in¬ 
formation  about  crops  : 

“The  area  sown  to  Winter  wheat  in  Bel¬ 
gium  this  season  is  104  per  cent  of  last 
season’s  area ;  in  Spain,  95  per  cent ;  in 
France,  .112  per  cent:  in  Great  Britain,  106 
per  cent ;  in  Canada,  97  per  cent ;  in 
British  India,  99  per  cent.  The  weather 
conditions  in  the  countries  named  are  fa¬ 
vorable  for  Winter  cereal  crops  and  their 
germination  is  regular.  The  production  of 
lint  cotton  in  Mexico,  this  season,  is  70.- 
500.000  pounds;  in  British  India,  1.240.- 
750,000  pounds ;  in  Egypt,  630,500,000 
pounds.  The  combined  production  of  lint 
cotton  of  the  three  countries  named,  this 
season,  is  115.8  per  cent  of  last  season’s 
production.” 


Lame  Horse? 

Mark  The 
Spot 


That’s 

all  you  need  do. 

Just  put  a  cross  where 
the  lameness  occurs.  We  will  tell 
you  what  the  trouble  is,  entirely  free  of 
charge,  and  we  will  cure  any  form  of  lameness, 
send  you  a  $ 1000  Warranty  bond  to  guarantee  you 
against  loss — for 

Mack’s  $1000  Spavin  Remedy 

CitPCS —  or  Your  Money  Back  In  a  J  Iffy 

Wo  Gunrnntae  to  Cure  Bono  or  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin,  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Tendons,  Sweeny,  and 
all  other  forms  of  lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It’s  a  pow¬ 
erful  remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
and  cures  the  lameness  in  just  a  few  days  and  the  ani*  I 
mal  may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that  can 
injure  the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar,  blemish 
or  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  obtain  Mack’s  SI  OOO  Spa¬ 
vin  Remedy  for  you  if  you  ask  him.  Price  $5.00  per  | 
bottle.  If  ho  refuses,  remit  $5 
to  us  and  wo  will  see  that 
your  order  is  filled  with- 
Let  out  delay. 

Us 
Mail 
You  Our 
Free  Book 
“Horse 
Sense'* 


McKaUor 
Drug  Co., 

Blnghamton.N.Y. 


SEND1 

US 

THIS 

HORSE 


*»?/ 


►  On  receipt  of  $4  we  ship ' 
anywhere  in  United  States 
four  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
to  fit  your  wagon,  for  30 
days’  hauling  test.  They 
will  save  25ft  of  the  draft, 
save  your  back  and  please  you  in  every  way. 
If  not  exactly  as  represented,  return  them  at 
our  expense  and  back  comes  your$4  without 
delay.  Otherwise,  pay  balance  and  wheels  are 
yours  for  a  lifetime.  Perfect  Measuring  De¬ 
vice  free,  for  measuring  your  wagon  skeins. 

1912  Model  Empire 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 

Ask  for  Great  Introductory  Offer  on  world’s 
best  Handy  Wagon.  Choose  from  20  styles, 
for  every  purpose.  Wagons  have  enormous 
carrying  capacity— save  25  per  cent  of  draft, 
and  half  the  labor  of  loading  and  unloading. 

BOOK  FREE  — WRITE  TODAY 


DON’T  CONFUSE 

the  INTERLOCKING  Style  of 

UNITED  STATES 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

with  older  models. 

The  U.  S.  Interlocking  Cream  Sep- 

arator  represents  the  highest  attainment  in 
cream  separator  construction  and  possesses 
every  essential  separator  requirement  in  the 
highest  known  degree. 

Here  are  some  of  its  special  advantages. 

1.  It  has  about  half  the  bowl  diameter  of  older  models. 

2.  It  intensifies  the  centrifugal  force  and  prolongs  the 
path  the  milk  must  travel. 

3.  It  gives  practically  double  the  skimming 
surface  and  does  about  twice  the  work  of 
older  models. 

It  keeps  the  milk  and  cream  entirely 
apart  and  affords  a  prt  1  acted  path  for  the 
cream. 

5.  It  is  operated  with  about  half  the  power  of  older  models. 

6.  It  is  easiest  and  quickest  washed  by  the  same  centrifugal  force  which 
skimmed  the  milk. 

7.  It  skims  cleanest.  For  clean  skimming  the  U.  S.  holds  the  World’s  Record. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  the  above  statements  as  final. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  us  the  opportunity  to  prove  them. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  country.  . 


Let  Me  Jump  in  and  Do  that  Hoisting 


I’ll  hold  ’em  where  you  say  until  you  say  let  go. 


muscle. 

and  out  the 
injured  animals. 
I’ll  earn  my  cost  in  40  ways,  for  I’m  the 


Jumbo  Combination  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


And  I’m  reliable.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the  pull  rope  I  automatically  lock 
vise-like  grip.  The  heavier  the  load  the  tighter  the  grip,  yet  I’m  released  by  a 
turn  of  the  wrist.  My  patented  adjustable  shoe  fits  various  size  ropes,  new, 
or  worn.  I'm  made  of  best  steel  and  am  good  for  a  lifetime.  Let  me 
come'on  a  Make-Good-or-No-Pay  basis.  They  make  Hall  Safety 
Hoists  in  9  sizes— 400  lbs.  to  5  tons  capacity.  Every  size  guaranteed 
in  strength  and  efficiency.  Send  yotir  dealer’s  name  and  write  at 
once  for  catalog  and  big  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  to  (1) 

HALL  MFG.  COMPANY,  551  Main  St.,  MONTICELLO. IOWA 


it  in  a 


New  Wheels 

lor  the  Old  Wagon 

Let  us  fit  your  old  wagon  with  ‘  ‘Electric” 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagon  life 
t  and  a  real  handy  wagon  just  by 
J  buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
I’any  resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat- 
[  tling  or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
S  particulars  and  show’s  how  it  pays  big 
[  to  fit  up  old  wagons  with  the  long-life 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 

,  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  4B,  QUIHCT,  ILL. 
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First  Aid  to 

Busij  Farmers 


■  H  E  farmer’s  champion  helper  is  an  I  H  C 
Gasoline  Engine.  On  thousands  of  farms 
throughout  the  country,  they  are  kept  busy 
every  day,  running  the  cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  feed 
grinder  hnd  cutter,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  wood  saw,  grindstone, 
washing  machine,  dynamo  for  electric  light  plant,  and  many 
other  machines.  They  are  saving  work,  time,  and  money  at  every 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

I  H  C  Gasoline 

are  built  for  hard,  steady  work  and  years  of  it.  They 
are  simple,  dependable,  economical.  They  are 
always  ready  to  save  and  make  money  for  you. 

AnlHCFor  You 

The  size  and  style  I  H  C  engine  you  I 
need  depends  on  the  work  you  have 
for  it  to  do — and  on  the  particular  condi-  i 
tions  which  surround  your  locality.  Any  size 
or  style  will  not  do.  You  must  get  the  right 
engine  to  get  the  right  service. 

All  I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  marvels  of 
strength,  reliability,  and  durability.  They  run 
smoothly,  year  in  and  year  out.  They  make  and 
save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and  whatever 
style  and  size  engine  you  want  is  in  the  I  H  C 
line,  which  includes:  Vertical  type — 2,  3,  25, 
and  35-horse  power;  horizontal — 1  to  50- 
horse  power;  semi-portable — 1  to  8-horse 
power,  portable — 1  to  25-horse  power; 
traction — 12  to  45-horse  power;  sawing, 
pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits, 
etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled 
or  water-cooled.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer, 
or,  write  direct  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

CHICAGO  (incorporated)  USA 


4 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  p ur po s e  of 
this  bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming;. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions 
concerning;  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Bureau 
and  learn  what  our 
experts  and  others 
have  found  out 
concerning;  those 
subjects. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 
Box  854.  Quincy,  III. 
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THE  RURA-I*  NEW-YORKER 


SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  NURSERY  TREES. 

When  trees  are  put  in  storage  for 
Winter  can  an , -expert  tell  them  apart 
without  the  label f 

Almost  any  experienced  nurseryman 
can  name  varieties  when  they  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  nursery  row  with  their  leaves 
on,  for  each  variety  has  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  color  and  its  own  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  unmistakable  to  the  trained 
eye.  Once  they  thev  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves  and  dug  up,  the  chance  of 
distinguishing  them  with  accuracy  is 
considerably  reduced.  Trees  of  the  same 
variety  raised  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  often  do  not  appear  alike 
at  all,  and  the  expert  can  only  make  a 
good  guess  as  to  what  they  are  when 
the  label  is  missing.  There  are  some 
varieties,  however,  like  the  Kieffer  pear, 
that  even  the  amateur  would  seldom  fail 
to  identify.  As  an  „  instance,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  kind 
when  nurserymen  have  to  rely  on  the 
appearance  of  the  trees,  the  following 
case  may  be  cited :  A  grower  delivered 
some  trees  to  a  retail  nurseryman  in 
a  large  nursefy  centre.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  Northern  Spy.  Now,  the 
Spy  in  its  make-up  as  a  tree  is  quite 
distinct  from  Baldwin.  An  expert  at 
the  storage  plant  was  assigned  to  grade 
these  supposed.  Northern  Spys.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  when  he  had  half  finished 
his  job  that  they  did  not  look  like 
Northern  Spy,: and  he  reported  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Another  experienced  man  was 
called,  and,  after  looking  the  trees  over 
for  some  time,  he  concluded  that  they 
were  Spy  and  that  the  grower  had  made 
no  mistake.  The  tiling  was  investigated 
further,  and  it  developed  that  the  grow¬ 
er  had  dug  the  wrong  kind  and  that  the 
trees  were  Baldwin.  Here  is  a  case 
where  it  was  a  question  about  the  two 
most  important  varieties  of  apple,  and 
yet  one  expert  was  .  in  doubt  and  the 
other  came  to  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to 
their  true  name.  The  same  thing  holds 
in  regard  to  cherries.  It  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  tell  Large  Montmorency  from 
Early  Richmond  in  the  nursery  row,  but 
let  somebody  mix  up  Early  Richmond 
and  Montmorency  trees  in  the  storage, 
and  the  chances  of  the  keenest  eye  sep¬ 
arating  them  in  all  cases  so  as  to  be 
sure  about  it  are  extremely  small.  Eng¬ 
lish  Morello  is  usually  not  as  good  a 
grower  as  either  Large  Montmorency 
or  Early  Richmond,  but  sometimes, 
when  the  soil  is  just  right  for  them,  the 
English  Morello  does  as  well  as  Mont¬ 
morency.  Here,  then,  are  three  kinds 
of  sour  cherry  and  the  most  extensively 
planted  that  oftentimes  so  nearly  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  as  to  make  their  identifi¬ 
cation  merely  ,  a  guess  unless  they  are 
correctly  labeled.  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
has  a  dark  red  appearance  and  closely 
resembles  Clapp’s  Favorite,  being  some¬ 
what  darker.  These  two  kinds  are  often 
hard  to  distinguish,  but  it  is  easy  to 
tell  either  of  them  from  a  Bartlett.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bartlett  and  Sheldon 
are  so  near  alike  that  they  could  not  be 
separated  without  some  risk  in  many 
cases.  The  Japanese  kinds  of  plums, 
such  as  Burbank  and  Abundance,  are 
not  easily  mistaken,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  at  all  in  getting  them  separated 
from  the  European  sorts.  Shropshire 
Damson  is  easy  to  tell.  German  Prune 
has  its  characteristics,  so  has  Lombard. 
Varieties  of  peaches  are  the  hardest  kind 
of  all  to  pick  out.  There  is  no  easy 
way  of  separating  them  once  a  mixture 
has  been  made.  It  may  be  possible  with 
a  very  few  kinds,  but  it  could  be  rarely 
done  with  certainty. 

Here,  then,  is  still  another  strong  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  patronizing  the  most 
honest  and  reliable  nurserymen,  and  you 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  such  hon¬ 
esty. 


AN  AIR  PRESSURE  HAND  SPRAYER. 

In  the  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  Decemlier 
30,  on  page  1231,  J.  B.  B.,  Kent  County. 
Mich.,  asks  about  an  air  sprayer  of  small 
size,  suitable  for  use  in  small  orchards. 
He  wishes  one  so  constructed  that  one  per¬ 
son  can  do  both  the  pumping  and  spraying, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  employ  an  extra 
hand  while  doing  this  work.  As  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  both  the  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  a  sprayer  operated  by  j 
compressed  air  perhaps  I  can  offer  some  j 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to  him.  I 
hope,  also,  to  be  able  to  aid  him  to  the  j 
extent  of  so  expediting  his  work  that  he 
may  not  feel  he  must  trespass  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  doing  liis  spraying,  as  he  seems  to 
find  it  necessary-  to  do  part  of  it  on  •  Sun¬ 
day. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  machine  as  J.  B. 
-B.  suggests  is  on  the  market.  There  was 


one  made  near  here  in  a  small  way  a  few 
years  ago  which  worked  along  similar  lines 
to  the  one  he  suggests  and  which  gave  very 
good  satisfaction,  but  the  construction  was 
faulty  and  it  was  short-lived.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  seemed  to  be  correct,  however.  It 
was  only  manufactured  a  short  time.  But 
if  .T.  B.  B.  will  procure  an  ordinary  range 
boiler  such  as  is  used  with  kitchen  ranges, 
of  20  to  40  gallons  capacity  as  he  may 
desire,  a  double  air  compressor  such  as  is 
used  in  garages  for  pumping  up  automobile 
tires  and  an  ordinary  two-wheeled  hand 
cart  suitable  for  the  purpose  he  will  be 
supplied  with  the  main  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Any  ordinary  plumber  can  assemble 
it  for  him,  and  the  expense  will  be  much 
less  than  he  could  buy  such  an  outfit  for 
if  one  were  on  the  market.  The  range 
boiler  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for 
the  tank,  as  they  are  strong,  supposed  to 
stand  200  pounds  pressure.  If  there  is  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  Bordeaux  or  copper  sulphate 
in  any  form  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  tank  for  any  length  of  time 
and  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  out  at 
once.  In  this  way  the  tank  will  be  dur¬ 
able,  as  the  lime-sulphur  has  practically  no 
effect  on  the  metal. 

The  tank  should  be  laid  horizontally  on 
the  cart  with  the  compressor  at  one  side 
and  near  the  end  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  working.  By  rocking  the  tank  the 
liquid  can  be  made  to  flow  from  end  to  end 
and  so  be  kept  properly  agitated.  Range 
boilers  are  usually  made  with  one  side 
opening,  one  opening  in  the  bottom  and  two 
in  the  top  end.  These  are  threaded  to  re¬ 
ceive  oixl inary  iron  gas  pipe.  The  tank 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  side  onening 
is  up  and  a  piece  of  pipe  of  the  proper  size 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  be  fas¬ 
tened  in  this  opening  with  a  bushing.  This 
is  for  the  discharge  pipe,  and  it  should  ex¬ 
tend  above  the  bushing  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hose  coupling.  The  plumber  will 
be  able  to  make  this  connection.  Tt  should 
be  so  put  together  that  the  bushing  can  be 
unscrewed  and  allow  vent  while  the  tank  is 
being  filled.  The  tube  from  the  compressor 
will  attach  to  the  opening  in  the  bottom — 
or  front  end — of  the  tank,  and  nipples  and 
an  elbow  inserted  in  one  of  the  openings  at 
the  other  end  for  pouring  in  the  spray 
liquid.  The  other  opening  in  this  end 
should  be  plugged.  Also  a  plug  or  cap 
should  close  the  pipe  used  for  filling  while 
spraying  is  in  progress.  A  check  valve 
should  be  placed  between  the  compressor 
and  tank  to  prevent  the  liquid  flowing  back 
into  the  compressor.  Not  much  ingenuity 
will  be  needed  in  making  a  suitable  frame 
for  attaching  the  tank  and  compressor  to 
the  cart.  I  should  equip  this  outfit  with 
1,r>  to  20  feet  of  good,  strong,  %-inch  hose 
ond  an  extension  rod  four  to  eight  feet 
long,  governed  by  the  size  of  the  trees  to 
be  sprayed,  and  for  trees  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  size  I  should  use  two  or  three  nozzles 
that  are  not  too  coarse.  For  small  bush 
fruit  a  rod  not  more  than  two  or  2%  feet 
long  with  a  single  nozzle  attached  with  an 
angle  will  be  found  convenient. 

If  .T.  B.  B.  will  visit  a  garage  and  notice 
just  how  much  muscle  is  required  to  pump 
up  an  automobile  tire  to  80  pounds  he  can 
judge  of  the  sized  compressor  lie  wants.  If 
he  fills  the  tank  half  full  and  then  pumps 
the  air  up  to  100  pounds,  he  would  have 
about  50  pounds  by  the  time  the  tank  is 
sprayed  out.  This  is  hardly  pressure 
enough  to  do  good  work,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  empty  the  tank  with  the  one  pump¬ 
ing.  nor  to  pump  the  air  to  quite  100 
pounds,  for  it  is  easy  to  stop  spraying  and 
pump  up  more  air  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Bart  of  the  equipment  should  be  a  funnel 
of  considerable  capacity  fitted  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer  for  straining  the  spray 
liquid  into  the  tank.  A  piece  of  gauze 
might  also  be  put  over  the  bottom  end  of 
the  discharge  pipe.  If  .T.  B.  II.  cares  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  assembling  such  a  rig 
as  this  he  will  have  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  simple  outfits  in  use.  It  will 
be  durable  and  always  in  order,  and  if  the 
pump  cylinders  are  kept  well  oiled  it  should 
give  him  no  trouble  whatever.  Tt  will  be 
found  unnecessary  to  overhaul  the  pump 
and  repack  the  plunger  every  Spring  when 
it  is  taken  out.  and  at  intervals  more  or 
less  frequent  during  the  spraying  season, 
as  is  the  case  with  liquid  pumps.  We  have 
four  power  spray  rigs  of  different  makes, 
and  the  one  that  gives  least  trouble  is  an 
air  compressor  made  along  precisely  these 
lines,  but  driven  witli  a  gas  engine.  ’  e.  h. 

Allegan  County,  Mich. 


The  Seeds  ThatYield 
Are  Sold  by  Field 


;  you, face  to  face, 
thr  ’  . . 


HENRY 

FIELDS 

1912 


CATALOG 


Let  me  meet 

this  year,  through  Field's 
Garden  Manual — telling  facts 
about  gardon-making  that  I’ve 
learned  from  years  of  contact 
withthesoil.  For  I’m  a  grower 
myself — I  grew  truck  before  I 
began  to  sell  seeds,  and  I’ve  had 
real  experience  in  doing  both  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  this  Garden  Manual  of  mine  tells  what 
I’ve  learned. 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted  Through 
My  Book  and  Uncle  Sam’s  Mail 

Out  hero  most  live-wire  farmers  buy  seeds  of  mo 
because  they’ve  learned  that  I  sell  good  seeds.  If 


you  haven’t  tried  my  seeds,  I  want  you  to  do  so 
this  year,  because  I'm  certain 
■K ST  _  .  4,  you’ll  keep  on  buying  of  mo  if 


you'll  keep  on  buying  of  mo  _ 
you  do.  Don’t  let  distance  stand 
in  the  way — Uncle  Sam’s  mails 
put  us  next  door  to  each  other, 
as  it  were.  Just  drop  a  card  in 
the  mail-box  next  time  you  pass 
it,  and  let’s  get  acquainted. 

HENRY  FIELD,  President 
Private  Desk  26 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa 


T^JOW  is  the  time  to  rid  your  trees  of  fungous  enemies 

and  give  them  a  good  start  towafd  bringing  you  a 
profitable  yield.  Spray  this  spring  with 


^Spray  Now  for 
v Perfect  Fruit 
,in  the  Fall 


ILECTRO 


Lime-Sulph  ir 
Solution 


Obtain 
at  least 
98% 
Perfect  Fruit 
this  year 


(CONCENTRATED) 

This  is  the  best  insecticide  for  San  Jose  Scale 
and  all  scale  and  sucking  insects,  and  is  also  the  best 
summer  fungicide  known.  It  is  a  clear,  cherry- 
colored  liquid,  free  from  sediment,  and  we  guarantee 
it  to  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  soluble  sul¬ 
phur  —  the  killing  agent.  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  all  State  and  Federal  laws. 


Send  at  once  for 
our  FREE  booklet 


“Spraying  Simplified” 


and  learn  just  when  and  how  to  protect  your 
trees  against  all  insects  and  fungous  enemies. 
Its  68  pages  are  lull  of  valuable  information 
for  the  farmer  and  small  fruit  grower  A 
postal  will  do 


This  is  our 
Salesman 


with  the  one  most  re¬ 
liable  remedy  against 
the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Spray  NOW  with 

BOWKER’S 

LIME-SULPHUR 

Write  for  Book  and  Price  List  to 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  ship  also  from 
Baltimore,  Md.  and  Cincinnati,  O. 


“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  fomWe 


AIL  KINDS 
OF  PURE 


aud 


V 1  ‘ 

for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 

Double- Glass 

Double  Profits 

The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  sash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 
Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  sec  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

Write  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot¬ 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co, 
924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it. 


Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  .purposes, 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phone  3958  John 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f’r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenae  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Oolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SPRAY  TREES  NOW 

( While  they  are  dormant) 

With  SCALIME 

A  perfect  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  that  lias  stood  the  severest  tests  of  the 
experiment  stations.  Strength  guaranteed. 
Being  scientifically  prepared  and  always  uni¬ 
form,  it  is  far  niore  effective  than  home-made 
solutions.  Stronger  than  other  brands,  it 
will  stand  more  dilution — therefore  cheaper. 

SCALIME  used  nowwill  positively  control  San 
Jose  and  other  scales;  dostroy  eggs  of  Aphidos 
and  other  posts  that  winter  over  on  twigs  and 
bark,  as  woll  as  spores  of  fungus  diseases. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  loaf  let  on  Fall  and  Winter  Spraying. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

131  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill .  .  . 


L 


WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-tliird. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain,  cabbages,  beets,  clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  SOLVflY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


LIME 


Patent 
Oct.  6 


PRUNING  SAW 

Operates  from  ground.  No  breaking  of  limbs 
by  climbing.  No  moving  of  ladders.  No  sawing 
of  wrong  limbs.  Can  reach  topmost  brunches  and 
shape  tree  belter  than  by  old  methods.  Will  save  its 
costin  one  day.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last 
for  years.  Thousands  in  use.  Recommended  by  all  users. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  furnish  it,  write  for  full  descriptive 
circular  and  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

FRUITGROWERS’  SAW  CO..  Scottsville,  N. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


Dept. 
Y 


’"THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MODERN 

FRUIT, 

METHODS 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples”  is  a  hook  that  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  orchardist 
who  is  desirous  of  getting  the  highest  possible  price  for  his  apples.  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Western  methods  of 
fruit  packing.  The  fruit  grower  of  the  East  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  Western  brother  for  showing  him  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  that  lie  in  the  fruit  business,  and  if,  with  the  great  natural  advantages  of  soil,  rainfall  and  close  proximity  of  market, 
he  does  not  profit  by  this  example,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  1 A  postal  request  to  Dept  “N”  will  bring  you  by 
return  mail,  free,  the  above  book  and  new  booklet,  “Scaleoide — the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
“Scalecide”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price.  50-gallon  barrels.  $25.00;  30-gallon  barrels,  $10.00;  10-gallon  cans,  $0.75;  5-gallon  cans.  $3,75 
Address,  B.  G,  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


It  will  be  a  good  idea  this  week  to 
take  up  a  few  -questions  from  the  dozens 
which  come  pouring  in.  Here  is  one 
from  a  young  man  on  a  mortgaged 
farm : 

Your  observations  as  to  the  chestnut  tim¬ 
ber  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  hits  me  pretty 
forcibly.  I  have  about  25  acres  of  good 
maple  and  beech  timber  which  scarcely  pays 
interest  and  taxes.  I  figure  that  by  selling 
if  now  I  can  put  myself  in  good  working 
condition  financially.  When  the  timber  is 
off  I  can  put  in  sheep  to  keep  the  brush 
down,  and  in  a  few  years  the  land  will 
be  producing  good  crops,  for  it  is  some  of 
the  best  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me,  though  there  are  some  who 
say-  "spare  the  trees.” 

I  have  certainly  had  my  lesson  with 
chestnuts.  I  would  cut  enough  of  that 
timber  to  clean  up  the  mortgage  or  a 
fair  slice  of  it.  “Spare  the  trees”  is 
good  advice,  but  we  must  not  let  senti¬ 
ment  run  entirely  away  with  us.  People 
tell  me  we  should  prepare  for  posterity. 
Good ;  but  I  would  not  grind  out  my 
own  bones  to  fertilize  the  future.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  people  who  toil  and 
deny  themselves  pale  under  the  shadow 
of  a  mortgage,  in  order  that  “posterity” 
or  the  children  may  enjoy  the  proceeds. 
The  workers  should  have  their  share  of 
comfort  as  well  as  the  spenders. 

Here  is  one  about  my  old  friend  the 
donkey : 

I  saw  in  your  issue  of  September  10, 
1911,  reference  to  the  burro.  Will  they 
live  in  New  York  State?  How  much  do 
they  sell  for?  E.  C. 

These  donkeys  certainly  will  thrive 
anywhere.  My  neighbor  had  one  for 
years.  I  speak  of  its  patience  and 
strength  when  I  say  it  made  a  good 
companion  for  his  children.  These  tough 
little  animals  arc  at  their  best  on  the 
deserts  and  mountains,  but  to  carry  a 
child  or  do  light  work  they  are  useful 
anywhere.  In  the  Southwest  they  cost 
about  $40.  There  are  not  many  of  them 
in  the  East.  There  might  well  be  more. 

Here  comes  our  old  friend  the  frog 
farm  once  more : 

We  are  making  a  bog  on  our  land  and 
are  interested  in  the  matter  of  raising  frogs 
for  market.  We  want  also  to  raise  bog 
and  water  plants.  Can  you  give  us  any 
information  on  these  subjects?  b.  w. 

Frog  farming  belongs  with  Belgian 
hares,  orris  root,  or  “unit”  orchards — 
trailing  a  little  behind  the  rest.  A  good 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  breed 
and  raise  bullfrogs.  Most  of  them  are 
dismal  failures.  The  big  frogs  eat  the 
little  ones  much  as  the  big  investments 
eat  up  the  little  investors.  There  is  a 
fair  market  for  frogs’  legs,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  continues  to  come  from  big  lakes 
and  rivers  where  trappers  catch  the  wild 
frogs.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner 
writes  me  as  follows : 

Relying  to  your  letter  of  January  15,  this 
bureau  has  recently  undertaken  certain  ex¬ 
periments  in  frog  culture,  but  the  work  is 
not  yet  sulliciently  advanced  to  warrant  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  frog  culture.  As  soon  as  results  of 
importance  are  obtained,  a  report  will  be 
made.  It  may  be  said  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  frog  culture  in  America. 

GEO.  A.  BOWES, 

Commissioner. 

A  man  with  stock  in  a  frog  farm  for 
sale  might  see  great  encouragement  in 
that,  but  it  gets  past  my  eyes.  Let  frog 
farming  alone.  The  culture  of  water 
cress  may  pay,  or  perhaps  cranberries 
would  give  a  profit. 

Let  me  get  this  one  in  early,  for  it 
seems  that  many  people  still  think  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  a  Spring  crop: 

Will  crimson  Clover  grow  if  sown  in  the 
Spring  after  frost  is  out  of  the  ground? 
By  what  time  would  it  do  to  plow  under 
for  cabbage?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Crimson  clover  will  start  in 
Spring  and  make  a  sort  of  feeble  growth 
until  hot  weather  comes.  Then  it  will 


form  its  head,  seed  and  die.  You  must 
remember  that  this  clover  is  a  cool 
weather  plant,  making  its  best  growth 
in  Fall  and  early  Spring.  Hot  weather 
gets  it  as  it  would  a  Newfoundland  dog 
right  off  the  great  island.  In  your  case 
you  can  sow  Canada  field  peas  in  early 
Spring.  They  will  make  a  fair  growth 
and  can  be  plowed  under  for  cabbage. 

Here  is  one  that  brings  up  an  old 
question : 

I  have  a  lot  of  frozen  apples,  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots  aud  turnips.  Can  I  boil 
these  and  feed  to  hogs  and  cattle  without 
any  injury  to  them?  a.  C.  k. 

Freezing  and  thawing  will  ruin  these 
roots  for  feeding.  We  have  a  number 
of  cases  reported.  If  you  can  keep  them 
frozen  solid  and  boil  at  once  the  roots 
and  apples  will  answer  for  feeding.  I 
do  not  like  to  feed  frozen  potatoes.  The 
sudden  freeze  did  great  damage  to  the 
food  supply  in  many  places:  It  seems 
as  if  we  never  knew  the  frost  to  work 
its  way  so  deeply  into  houses  as  it  did 
this  year.  The  loss  of  the  potatoes  is 
a  terrible  blow  to  many  a  family,  for  we 
never  know  until  the  supply  fails  how 
the  common  people  depend  on  potatoes 
for  food.  Of  course  I  know  that  the 
scientific  people  prove  that  potatoes  are 
"unbalanced”  as  food,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that,  like  pork,  they  sustain  work¬ 
ing  people. 

And  here  we  strike  the  vital  public 
question : 

Did  President  Taft,  recommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  parcels  post  this  Congress? 
Is  there  any  chance  for  it  to  go  through? 
Can  we  do  any  good  by  writing  to  our 
Congressmen  in  getting  it  passed,  and  what 
would  you  say?  w.  h.  dilmont. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  President  Taft  told  Congress 
that  parcels  post  is  needed  and  urged 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  try  it  on  rural 
delivery  routes.  That  is  much  like  giv¬ 
ing  a  hungry  man  half  a  biscuit  as  first 
installment  of  his  dinner.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  full  and  complete  parcels  post. 

I  think  Congress  can  be  made  to  pass  a 
bill  this  session.  They  will  not  do  it 
willingly — the  majority  of  them  must  be 
driven  to  it.  The  bill  will  go  through 
if  people  can  show  their  Congressmen 
that  they  really  mean  business.  If  these 
people  accept  “careful  consideration” 
that  is  all  they  ever  will  get.  You  can 
certainly  do  great  things  by  writing 
your  Congressmen.  Tell  them  right  in 
your  own  language  what  you  want — par¬ 
cels  post  and  nothing  less.  Do  not  try 
to  bluster  or  bluff,  but  write  them  just 
as  you  would  to  any  man  with  whom 
you  do  business,  and  who  had  failed  to 
satisfy  you.  Ask  him  why  we  do  not 
have  what  every  other  nation  enjoys. 
The  time  for  sharp,  straight  talk  will 
come  when  he  hands  out  “careful  con¬ 
sideration”  or  similar  “guff.”  Then  put 
on  your  spurs  and  go  at  him.  There 
would  be  a  dozen  letters  a  week  going 
from  Hope  Farm  if  we  did  not  know 
that  our  Congressman,  Wm.  Hughes,  is 
a  parcels  poster.  Senator  Martine  of 
New  Jersey  is  also  in  favor.  If  anyone 
has  got  Senator  Briggs  past  the  “careful 
consideration”  stage  1  would  like  to 
know  it. 

We  have  given  the  record  of  our  cow 
from  month  to  month,  and  tried  to  get 
at  a  fair  basis  for  figuring  the  value  of 
our  milk.  We  credit  it  at  four  cents  a 
pound,  since  that  is  what  we  pay  when 
we  buy.  Now  comes  a  Massachusetts 
man  with  a  new  way  of  figuring. 

In  re  your  discussion  as  to  the  value  of 
your  milk  consider  the  following:  We  were 
buying  300  pounds  butter  at  an  average 
cost  ol'  35  cents  per  pound.  We  were  buying 
three  cans  of  milk  a  week  at  50  cents  a 
can.  We  were  buying  five  cases  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  a  year  at  $4.25  the  case.  There- 
is- a  total  of  $204.25.  1  find  I  will  have  to 

charge  her  up  with  a  feed  bill  for  a  year 
of  $119.70.  This  would  show  a  profit  of 
$S4.55.  I  do  not  know  but  this  feed  bill 
is  too  high,  but  I  cannot  see  how  I  can 
make  it  any  less.  I  have  not  charged  any¬ 
thing  for  the  care  of  her  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  we  do  not  figure  that  she  is  any 
care,  for  the  time  spent  caring  for  her 
would  not  be  used  for  anything  else.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  I  credited  her  with  anything  for 
the  manure.  We  will  let  this  offset  the 
care.  We  do  not  produce  anything  in  the 
way  of  fodder  except  the  little  waste  she 
gets  from  the  garden,  sweet  corn  stalks, 
etc.  We  produce  no  hay  at  all  and  have 
no  regular  pasture,  but  have  about  two 
acres  of  "bound-out”  grass  land  which  is 
devoted  to  chickens.  She  runs  in  these 
what  time  she  does  not  spend  on  tne  iawn, 
which  is  about  a  half  acre  in  extent. 

This  plan  is  to  figure  tvhat  was  paid 
in  cash  before  the  cow  was  bought  and 
credit  it  to  the  cow.  That  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  the  cow,  since  the  family 
consumes  more  cream  and  milk  than 
before,  and  this  must  save  in  other 
food.  I  am  still  asking  for  a  fairer  way 
to  figure  our  “profit.”  It  will  cost  us 
close  to  $70  a  year  for  grain.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  figure  the  value  of  pasture 
and  stalks.  h.  w.  c. 


You’ll  Appreciate  the  Conveniences  and  Safety  of 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  use  lamps  and  lanterns.  You  know 
what  a  nuisance  they  are  to  take  care  of  and  with  them  you  are  always 
running  the  risk  of  a  fire — especially  in  your  barns. 

At  a  very  small  expense  you  can  install  your  own  electric  lighting  plant, 
which  requires  little  space,  is  very  easily  operated  and  will  give  you  brilliant 
and  dependable  electric  lighting  for  your  home,  bams  and  grounds. 

A  complete  plant  consists  of  a  small  gas  engine,  dynamo,  a  simple  switch¬ 
board  and  a  storage  battery  called 

The  “Cblortfce  accumulator” 

The  engine  runs  the  dynamo  which  generates  the  electricity  and  the 
storage  battery  holds  the  electricity  so  that  you  can  use  it  any  time  you  wish. 
The  storage  battery  acts  just  like  a  water  tank.  Thus  with  the  battery  it  is 
only  necessary  to  run  the  engine  a  few  hours  occasionally  and  at  other  times  it 
can  be  used  for  doing  other  work  about  the  farm. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  the  storage  battery.  The  “Chloride  Accumu¬ 
lator”  is  the  same  type  of  battery  used  by  the  electric  lighting  companies, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  the  U.  S.  Government,  etc.  Its  the  very 
highest  grade  of  battery  manufactured. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  electric  lighting  plants  write  for  our  book 
“Electric  Lighting  Plants  for  Farms.” 


The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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New  York,  Boston, 

Atlanta,  Denver, 

Portland,  Ore., 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
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WATERFORUs 


KITOIHEN 


v  A  Ram 

As  Good  as  a  City’s 
Waterworks 


This  Book  FREE 

HYDRAULIC 
RAM 


The  convenience  of  water  on  tap 
need  not  be  for  the  city  only. 

You  can  have  it  right  on  zny 
place  and  without  having  to 
think  about  giving  it  any  atten¬ 
tion.  Winter  and  Summer,  a 

GOULDS 

will  give  you  all  the  water  you  need  where- 
ever  you’re  minded  to  run  the  pipes  —  if  you 
have  a  few  inches  fall  from  some  stream  or 
spring.  There’s  no  expense  to  run  it.  Its  big  air 
chamber  gives  a  steady  stream  and  the  improved 
impetus  valve  and  case  make  it  efficient 
and  reliable.  Get  our  free  book, 

“Water  Supply  for  the  Home,’* 

and  learn  how  easy  and  economical  it  is  to  have  running 
water  in  house  and  barn,  and  how  many  ways  we  can 
procure  it.  One  of  our  300  pumps  will  fit  your  situation. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

68  West  Fall  8treet,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■V  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  Every  bervioe ’ 


mDoesIt 


The  Strongest  Rubber  in  the  World 


Don’t  Pay  Tribute 
To  A  Trust. 


LI  VK 
RUBBER 


NO  „ 
SHODDX 


BEACON  FALLS 

CENTURY  BOOTS 

are  made  of  the  strongest  rubber  in  the  world.  They’re  made 
on  honor  by  people  who  know  how,  on  a  special  plan  of  construction  that  . 
experience  has  demonstrated  a  success.  The  duck  vamps  are  made  by 
forcing  the  highest  grade  rubber  into  the  host  quality  of  canvas  duck 
by  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  by  hand.  As  a  precaution 
against  cracking  at  the  ankle,  we  use  an  extra  ankle  reinforcement 
of  pure  gum,  while  others  use  a  strip  or  noth.  Cloth  is  cheaper. 
Century  Soles  are  made  from  the  toughest  compound  known, 
aud  will  outwear  tlie  soles  of  the  average  rubber  boot  two  to 
one.  Here  we  reinloreed  again  oy  running  a  strip  ol  pure  gum  all  the  way 
around  the  edge  of  tlio  sole,  making  a  connection  so  firm  ami  lasting  as  to 
absolutely  prevent  breaking.  It  not  easy  to  tell  a  good  ruoocr  boon 
by  appearances,  and  even  tne  dealer  gets  fooled  occasionally.  More 
often  ho  yields  to  the  temptation  to  make  what  looks  like  a  litt-e  “easy 
money’  by  stocking  np  on  a  "cheaper'  article  on  the  representation  of 
some  smooth  salesman  that  “it’s  jn-t  as  good  as  the  Century  Why  take 
chances  on  goons  of  douotful  quality  when  you  can  have  Century  Boots, 
hacked  o>  years  or  success,  at  no  greater  cost*  it  has  paid  thousands 
cl  people  who  insist  on  having  the  Century  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Footwear  is  ‘always  the  best  for  the  money"  — best  for  wear— best 
for  style  and  fit.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If 
he  cant  supply  you.  write  us,  giving  his 
name.  Wo  will  see  that  you  are  fitted  out. 

Illustrated  booklet  free.  W rite  for  it.  [I  j 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-NINE  YEARS’ 

experience  selling-  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalogshows  dll  styles  of  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  “ Pratt-Forty  ”  Automobile. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Ruralisms 

GROWING  FOXGLOVE  FOR  MARKET. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  that  ought  to  bo  entitled 
“What  makes  the  city  dreamer  go  and  do 
something  foolish.”  w.  f.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  article  purports  to  give  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Newcomb,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  says: 

The  return  an  acre  is  based  on  the  yield 
of  one  plant  grown  in  a  medicinal  plant 
garden  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  New¬ 
comb.  The  garden,  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  square  feet,  was  divided  into 
plots  averaging  10  by  16  feet.  Seven  of 
these  plots,  or  1,120  square  feet,  were 
sown  to  different  varieties  of  the  Digitalis 
plant,  commonly  known  as  foxglove.  The 
crop  of  these  seven  plots  when  dried 
amounted  to  100  pounds.  The  “Pharmacy 
Bulletin”  lists  dried  Digitalis  at  SI. 20  a 
pound,  making  the  yield  from  that  small 
amount  of  ground  worth  $120.  At  the 
some  rate  of  yield  to  an  acre,  and  Dr.  New¬ 
comb  says  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
plant  grown  on  a  larger  scale  should  not 
be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  the  return  would 
amount  to  $4,666.80. 

Foxglove  has  for  some  years  been 
cultivated  as  a  commercial  drug  plant  in 
several  European  countries,  the  natural 
wild  supply  not  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  growing  demand.  It  is  a  fairly  hardy 
perennial  plant,  familiar  for  its  tall  and 
showy  spikes  of  bloom  in  dooryards  and 
old  gardens.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  grow¬ 
ing  best  in  rich  well-drained  garden 
loams,  but  does  not  thrive  to  advantage 
in  wet  soils  or  barren,  sandy  ones.  Seeds 
and  leaves  both  contain  medicinal  vir¬ 
tue,  but  the  latter,  carefully  dried  in 
the  shade,  to  preserve  the  natural  green 
color,  forms  the  only  product  that  is 
now  marketable.  The  current  price  is 
not  $1.20  the  pound,  but  ranges  from  11 
to  12  cents  per  pound,  dry  weight.  The 
most  reliable  estimates  of  yield  do  not 
exceed  600  pounds  dried  leaves  to  the 
acre,  so  it  appears  that  the  alluring  re¬ 
turn  of  $4,666.80  per  acre  must  be  cut 
down  to  something  like  $72 ! 

Foxglove,  even  at  the  latter  figure, 
promises  a  fair  return  for  the  cost  of 
growing,  especially  where  the  care  of 
the  plants  and  harvesting  of  the  product 
can  be  done  by  home  labor,  but  any 
considerable  acreage  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  quickly  overstock  the  market 
The  present  drug  requirement  that  the 
leaves  be  only  picked  from  plants  of  two 
years’  growth  at  the  commencement  of  j 
bloom  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Careful  trials  have  shown  the 
foliage  of  one-year  plants  to  be  fully  as 
active  medicinally  as  that  of  the  two- 
year  plants,  but  the  U.  S.  pharmacopoeia, 
our  legal  standard  of  drugs,  does  not 
permit  the  use  of  the  former. 

In  growing  foxglove,  for  drug  uses 
it  is  best  to  use  the  typical  purple-flow¬ 
ered  form  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  which 
may  be  had  from  most  seedsmen,  as  the 
fancy  garden  varieties  run  more  to 
bloom  than  foliage.  The  seeds  are  very 
small  and  need  but  little  covering.  They 
may  be  sown  directly  in  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  to  admit  of  horse 
cultivation,  or  20  inches  apart  if  hand 
culture  is  intended.  When  sowing,  the 
ordinary  garden  seed  drill  has  been 
found  effective,  but  it  is  best  to  remove 
all  covering  attachments,  first  setting 
the  drill-plow  to  open  a  furrow  not 
more  than  one-half  inch  deep.  Enough 
fine  soil  will  work  in  the  furrow  to 
cover  the  seeds  to  the  needed  depth. 

Plants  may  also  be  raised  in  seed  bed 
like  tobacco  plants  and  transplanted  in 
June  during  dull  weather  to  the  field, 
setting  them  12  or  15  inches  apart  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  method  of  culture  adopted. 
Whether  sown  in  field  or  nursery  the 
seeds  should  be  put  in  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  in  Spring  that  the 
soil  can  be  got  in  good  condition,  as 
they  are  slow  in  germinating.  It  is  good 


practice  to  drop  an  occasional  radish 
seed  in  the  rows,  as  the  latter  quickly 
come  up  and  indicate  the  rows  so  that 
cultivation  and  consequent  weed  destruc¬ 
tion  may  begin  before  the  tiny  foxglove 
seedlings  appear.  The  soil  should  be 
well  enriched,  plowed,  worked  and  put 
in  fine  tilth,  as  for  any  fine-seeded  truck 
or  garden  crop,  and  cultivation  and 
weed  elimination  be  as  thorough  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  In  field  culture 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  stand  not 
over  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  well  distinguished. 

At  the  approach  of  severe  freezing 
weather  a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  or 
litter  free  from  seeds  of  troublesome 
weeds  will  lessen  the  danger  of  winter- 
killing.  The  plants  bloom  in  June  of 
the  second  year,  when  the  leaves  should 
be  stripped  and  cured  for  market.  Fox¬ 
glove  should  be  grown  as  a  biennial  or 
two-year  crop.  Individual  plants  occa¬ 
sionally  live  several  years,  but  so  many 
die  after  blooming  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  maintain  a  stand  over  the 
second  year.  The  growing  of  medicinal 
plants  is  a  legitimate  and  useful  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  in  conservative  hands  may 
often  yield  fair  returns.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  commendable  pursuit  should  be 
so  misrepresented  by  ignorant  or  un¬ 
scrupulous  press  writers.  v. 


Lime  and  Apple  Orchards. 

I  noticed  the  little  article  on  page  6 
entitled  “Lime  in  the  Apple  Orchard,” 
by  A.  D.  B.  He  says :  “Apparently  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  famous  apple 
regions  are  where  limestone  most 
abounds.”  We  do  not  find  those  condi¬ 
tions.  This  is  recognized  as  a  good 
apple  country,  and  we  are  devoid  of 
limestone.  In  fact,  limestone  is  rarely 
found  in  eastern  Washington,  where 
most  of  our  best  fruit  is  grown.  Your 
reply :  .  “Naturally  the  apple  appears  to 
thrive  in  a  soil  too  sour  to  grow  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa.”  Conditions  appear 
to  be  very  different  here.  On  any  of 
the  land  where  the  apple  grows  here, 
and  I  may  say  that  it  grows  well  and 
successfully  on  any  of  it  where  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  moisture  is  had,  the 
same  land  appears  to  be  the  natural 
home  of  Alfalfa.  It  starts  without  lim¬ 
ing  and  without  inoculation.  There  is 
very  little  trouble  to  get  a  good  stand 
where  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture, 
either  naturally  or  artifically,  is  provided 
to  secure  germination.  Many  of  our 
apple  growers  are  growing  Alfalfa  in 
their  orchards  and  with  success.  I  am 
mentioning  these  matters  simply  to  show 
that  success  is  possible  with  very  differ¬ 
ent  methods  in  widely  separated  sections 
of  our  great  big  country,  r.  w.  starr. 

Washington. 


“KANT-KLOG”^  Sprang 
SPRAYERS  ..fT  •  Gu,de  Fres 

Something  New 

,Gets  twice  the  results— P  * 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  5sstf5’'"" 

Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  \ \ 

from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  /V 

trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free.  U  '/ 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


DEFEND  YOUR  TREES 


from  Scale  and  Fungus  dis¬ 
ease  with  a  DEFENDER 
SPRAYER.  Powerful 
two-line  apparatus.  Made 
of  Brass.  Perfect  construc¬ 
tion,  easy  working;  15  out¬ 
fits  to  select  from.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices 
free.  C.  S.  HARDER, 
liox  75,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDS 

Spray  Pump^i 


SPRAYS  the  tallest  fruit  tree 
from  the  ground.  Does  the 
work  in  half  the  time.  Sprays 
whitewash  and  cattle  “dip.” 
Used  with  bucket,  barrel  or  knap¬ 
sack.  Always  ready.  Made  of  brass. 
Nothing  to  wear  out  or  make  trouble. 
Warranted  for  Five  Years 
Write  for  special  offer  or  send 
$4.00.  Expressage  prepaid.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co. 

f42  Main  Street  Marysville.  Ohio 


This  handsome  new 
edition  of  our  complete 
spraying  guide  is  free  to 
our  customers.  Shows  all 
the  different  insect  and  fungus 
pests  and  tells  what  to  use  for  each.  Gives 
method  of  preparing  twenty  or  more  of  the 
most  effective  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 

Full  information  on  spraying  every  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  that  needs  spraying — from  apples  to  water¬ 
melon.  It  is  the  result  of  our  long  study  of 
spraying  conditions,  and  is  a  practical  book  easily 
understood  and  helpful  in  a  way  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  guide.  If  you  have  any  spraying  to 
do,  you  ought  to  have  this  book.  Send  for  our 
catalog  telling  more  about  it  and  how  we  ship 

HURST 


Spraying 

Guide 

FREE 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Absolutely  no  money  in  advance,  no  bank  de¬ 
posit,  no  note.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
sprayers,  from  the  small  hand  outfits  to  the 
power  sprayers  shown  below — a  sprayer  for 
every  need.  All  Hurst  Sprayers  have  brass 


ball  valves,  brass  plungers, 
packing  bauds,  etc.  In  fact,  all  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
solution  are  brass.  They  develop  high 
pressure,  are  easy  to  operate  and  have 
thorough  agitation.  Quality  the  highest 
and  price  the  lowest  is  our  motto. 

We  will  ship  you  any  kind  ot  a  sprayer  you  want 
on  free  trial— if  it  don’t  suit  you,  send  it  back  ;if  you 
keep  it,  you  can  pay  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall 
for  our  money  and  the  extra  profit  from  spraying 
will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  the  freight  and 
guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full  years— that 
shows  that  they  are  maderlght.  Write  to-day  for 
our  big  free  catalog  and  condensed  spraying  guido 
and  get  our  special  offer  of  a  Free  Sprayer  to  the 
first  in  each  locality  this  season.  Be  first  and 
save  money. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
2818  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 


'he  Bidwell  Automatic  Sprayer 


Combines  efficiency  with  economy  of  labor  and  materials.  Strong,  high-grade,  brass  and 
copper,  portable,  with  pressure  guage.  Same  pump  for  ' 
one  pumping  discharges,  entire  contents.  Produces  a 
less  materials,  and  is  equipped  with  our 


high-grade,  brass  and  +  WlVir  I 
both  air  and  liquid ;  xWC»  ’’"W/kl 
finer  spray  and  uses  'V  |  g-j-  X  | 


WINKLE  MIST  NOZZLE 

the  celebrated  power  sprayer  nozzle,  which  distributes  the  spray  more  evenly  than 
any  other  nozzle  on  the  market — and  cannot  clog.  Try  Winkle  Mist  Nozzles 
on  your  power  sprayer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Booklet  on  spraying. 


Agents 

WcAn/ted 


TYLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

70  Cortland  Street,  -  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N. 


Y. 


*Ozz\$, 

Sample  75 P 


Y  ou  get  all  the  high-efficiency  of  the 

biggest  and  most  powerful  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  in  the  medium-priced 

E UvtDX  POWER  SPRAYER 


High-Pressure,  Large  Capacity,  Light  Weight,  Low  Center  of  Gravity 

Write  to-day  for  our  new  catalog,  sent  free.  Fine  big 
illustrations,  full  descriptions  and  price-lists  of  our  complete  line  of 
hand  and  power-sprayers ,  nozzles,  accessories,  etc.  The  greatest 
improvements  ever  made  in  spraying  outfits  are  described  in  this 
book. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.  115  Front  St.,  BEREA,  OHIO 

WESTERN  FACTORY,  SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA 


CDPATc^6  Make 

Orl'fl'.?K5-gKdv 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

^  THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
l  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calendar  Free.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have  the  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  I  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 

Spraying  that  counts.  6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  well 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain 
100  pounds  pressure  with  two  nozzles  going.  Strong 
60-gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
Nearly  26  years  sprayer  builders.  We  know 
requirements,  and  know  the  Perfection  is 
■  .right.  Nearly  8000  now  In 

use.  All  giving  sat- 
isfaction.  Write  for 

vir  -i IvW  il Il^B^Trce  Catalog.  Don’t 
ij. 1 1 ii Jiuy  any  sprayer 

Sgj  till  it  comes. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  4  SON 
Box  45  ,  Hlghtstown,  N.  3. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER 


Pric*  By  Mail  With  TeU»| 
Jar  «nd  Instruct  Iona —  V  i 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


ive  Fruit-Crowere 

— V’ VYT  ’ 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most/ 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  i  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write' 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide 
The  E.  C.  Brown  fo. , 


Our  No.  1 90  Horizontal  Barrel 
r  Sprayer,  solidly  built  on  skids,  is  shipped 
ready  for  work  in  orchard,  garden  or  field. 
Pump  outside — all  parts  easy  to  get  at.  No 
waste  of  time  r  no  unpleasant  work  with  tha 
hands  in  the  solution  trying  to  fix  valves  or 
packing.  No  corrosion.  Heavy  pressure. 
Thoroughly  serviceable  and  satisfactory. 

Four  row  attachment. 

You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  it* 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
f  it.  Write  us  for  special  book¬ 
lets.  Complete  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  or¬ 
chard  tools  backed  by 
76  years'  experience. 


k! 


Bateman  M’Pg  Co., 
Box,102-H  Grenloch,  N.J. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting'any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in.  our 
columns,  and  any  such' swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  t>-i fling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Talk  about  your  “silent  industrial  revolutions,”  few 
of  them  can  equal  the  steady  growth  of  Alfalfa  culture 
in  the  Eastern  States.  This  Winter  brings  hundreds 
of  farmers  to  the  institutes  with  reports  of  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  Alfalfa.  Thousands  of  acres  are  going  into 
this  crop  and  in  every  instance  it  proves  a  blessing 
and  a  leaved  missionary  for  better  farming.  Grain 
bills  are  cut  down,  the  soil  improves  and  sales  in¬ 
crease.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  our  share  in  the 
Alfalfa  campaign — it  has  only  begun. 

* 

The  annual  horticultural  number  this  year  will 
be  the  best  we  have  ever  issued.  Self-inflicted  bou¬ 
quets  are  generally  long  on  thorns,  but  we  will  stand 
for  the  above  statement.  We  feel  like  making  it  be¬ 
cause  our  readers  are  helping  us  as  never  before,  with 
the  records  of  garden  and  orchard  work.  You  have 
some  experience  in  spraying,  cultivating,  selling,  fer¬ 
tilizing  or  pruning  that  ought  to  go  on  record.  Why 
not  send  us  30  lines  or  more  about  it?  We  want  all 
such  notes  we  can  get  and  of  course  we  want  it  at 
once. 

* 

Do  you  know  anything  about  peat  for  feed?  Note  sam¬ 
ple  and  circular  enclosed.  g. 

All  we  know  at  present  is  that  certain  feed  dealers 
are  trying  to  sell  ground  peat  or  black  muck  for 
“blending”  or  adulterating  ground  feed.  A  sample 
we  have  seen  looks  just  like  the  stuff  used  as  a 
“filler”  in  mixed  fertilizers.  We  do  not  know  yet 
how  common  this  practice  is  of  mixing  dry  swamp 
muck  with  grains  and  selling  at  grain  prices,  but 
we  will  find  out  the  facts.  We  hope  feed  dealers  will 
let  this  stuff  alone.  It  is  a  dirty  trick  to  stuff  the 
cow’s  ration  with  dirt. 

* 

We  want  to  organize  a  new  “anti”  society  in  this 
country.  Let  us  call  it  “anti-careful  consideration.” 
Unless  we  do  it  soon  some  of  our  Congressmen  will 
become  wooden  men,  if  they  are  not  so  now.  A  wooden 
man  can  “consider”  a  thing  about  as  carefully  as  any¬ 
thing  on  earth.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
wooden  face  at  the  object  and  let  him  alone.  These 
“careful  consideration”  Congressmen  want  to  do  that 
with  parcels  post.  They  could  stand  and  consider  it 
with  great  care  for  10  years,  and  never  make  a  move. 
The  “anti-careful  consideration”  club  is  greatly  needed. 
The  object  is  to  build  a  fire  under  every  wooden  Con- 
rressman  who  uses  those  words.  Consider  them  with 
care — and  fire. 

* 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  when  the  farmer,  as  a 
consumer,  as  well  as  a  producer,  is  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  as  presented  by  comparison 
of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  clover  and  Timothy  seed. 
The  present  retail  price  per  100  pounds  of  No.  1  seed  is : 
Medium  Red  clover,  §24.15  ;  Alsike,  §21.65,  and  Timothy, 
§18.56.  The  present  wholesale  quotation  is:  Clover  seed, 
§13.05;  Alsike,  §11.20;  Timothy,  §7.35.  The  retail  price 
is  about  the  same  at  the  local  store  as  at  the  nearby 
seedsman’s  or  the  large  dealers  near  the  producing  section. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  producer  re¬ 
ceives  for  these  seeds,  and  how  much  is  the  cost  of  re¬ 
cleaning  and  grading  these  seeds  ready  for  distribution. 
Also  whether  any  producers  who  clean  their  seed  would 
like  to  sell  direct  to  consumer  and  divide  with  him  the 
difference  between  producer’s  and  consumer’s  prices. 

Long  Island.  E.  R. 

That’s  a  fair  subject  for  investigation.  Suppose  we 
run  it  down  and  find  if  we  can  just  what  our  readers 
get  for  their  clover  and  Timothy  seeds.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  this  seed  must  be  cleaned  and  graded 
and  that  this  costs  money — but  let  us  see  what  part 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  to  the  seed  grower. 
There  are  many  of  them  among  our  readers. 
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Next  week  we  begin  the  publication  of  the  most 
striking  article  yet  printed  on  parcels  post.  Prof.  Price 
of  Ohio  is  in  Germany,  and  he  will  tell  us  in  a  plain, 
practical  way  just  how  the  German  parcels  post  is 
conducted  and  what  it  does  for  the  German  people. 
The  time  is  just  ripe  for  this,  for  now  is  the  time  to 
move  upon  Congress.  There  is  a  Presidential  election 
this  year.  As  they  stand  both  of  the  old  parties  are 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  leaders 
know  this,  no  matter  how  they  may  bluff  and  bluster, 
and  one  side  will  outbid  the  other  for  popular  favor  if 
the  demand  can  only  me  made  clear.  Here  then  is  the 
opportunity  for  parcels  post.  If  Congress  can  let  it  die 
there  will  be  two  or  four  years  more  of  inaction.  Right 
now,  at  the  opening  of  this  Presidential  year,  is  the 
combination  of  time  and  the  hour.  Let  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  realize  this.  It  is  the  time  to  strike. 
Do  not  pass  “resolutions”  or  sign  petitions,  but  spend 
20  cents  or  more  in  postage  stamps  and  go  right  at  the 
two  Senators  from  your  State  and  the  Congressman 
from  your  district  and  tell  them  what  you  want.  Do 
not  threaten  or  make  any  promises.  Treat  them  as 
men — a  little  more  prominent  than  you  are  but  still 
men  with  a  good  judgment  of  human  nature.  They 
will  know  when  you  mean  business  or  when  you  are 
chicken-hearted  and  they  will  give  you  business  or 
“taffy”  as  they  size  you  up.  No  one  can  win  parcels 
post  for  you  without  your  aid.  It  will  do  little  good 
to  curse  these  men  at  home  or  at  the  store.  Use  the 
talking  tongue  to  stick  a  stamp  on  a  parcels  post  letter. 

* 

We  hoped  that  the  New  York  State  Grange  would 
he  able  to  settle  its  troubles  without  publicity.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  big  fight  in  the  National  Grange  is  to  be  re¬ 
newed  on  a  smaller  scale  at  Auburn,  where  the  Grange 
meets  on  February  6-9.  We  publish  the  letter  from 
Senator  Gardner  of  Maine  on  page  133.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  hitter  feeling  against  the  political  gang  which 
has  for  some  years  held  up  and  made  a  mockery  of 
the  National  Grange.  Our  sympathies  have  from  the 
first  been  with  the  “insurgents,”  or  the  minority,  who 
have  tried  to  bring  about  some  measure  of  reform. 
There  are  among  them  some  who  have  tried  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  interests  hut  on  the  whole  the  move¬ 
ment  is  controlled  by  earnest  and  sincere  men,  and 
should  he  pushed  through  to  a  finish.  The  master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  has  made  the  issue  dear 
hy  seeking  a  re-election.  He  has  served  his  allotted 
lime  and  we  think  reached  the  end  of  his  real  useful¬ 
ness  as  master.  Had  he  been  wise  he  would  have  re¬ 
fused  to  stand  for  re-election,  and  left  the  Grange  free 
to  settle  its  difficult  problem.  Coming  straight  from 
the  National  Grange  meeting,  where  he  was  identified 
with  the  faction  which  we  believe  has  worked  great 
injury  to  the  order,  Mr.  Godfrey  forces  an  issue  which 
should  not  have  been  brought  up  now.  We  still  hope 
that  he  will  realize  the  situation  and  withdraw.  In 
any  event  the  strongest  men  in  the  Grange  should  go 
to  Auburn  and  help  settle  the  gravest  crisis  which  the 
order  has  yet  faced.  This  is  no  ttime  for  personal  feel¬ 
ing  or  recrimination.  We  must  drop  politics  or  play¬ 
ing  for  personal  advantage  and  get  together  like 
grown-up  men  and  find  a  man  large  enough  for  the 
occasion. 

*  ' 

It  must  be  admitted  as  you  go  out  among  farmers 
that  the  feeling  toward  the  scientist  at  college  and  sta¬ 
tion  is  changing.  It  has  taken  some  years  to  place 
the  scientists  where  they  can  do  most  good.  Some 
years  ago  they  were  looked  upon  as  leaders  in  all 
sorts  of  movements  for  better  farm  conditions.  Thus 
they  were  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  organizations 
and  put  forward  whenever  any  demand  was  made  for 
legislation  or  industrial  rights.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  scientific  men  are  helpers  and  teachers,  but 
not  leaders  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
may  teach  in  thought  but  not  in  action.  They  are  pub¬ 
lic  servants,  paid  by  all  the  people  to  do  a  certain  work 
which  they  are  narrowing  down  to  research  or  scien¬ 
tific  instruction.  They  know  many  things  about  public 
evils  and  the  industrial  wrongs  of  farmers,  but  the 
people  have  found  them  slow  and  shy  about  using  this 
knowledge  to  put  up  a  real  fight.  They  dig  out  the 
facts  and  provide  the  ammunition,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  what  their  work  and  position  have  grown 
into  they  cannot  get  into  the  fight  and  take  the  blows. 
We  find  that  farmers  recognize  this  position  and  ac¬ 
cept  it  without  much  criticism.  They  wisely  conclude 
that  men  of  their  own  class  must  do  the  fighting  and 
organizing  and  leading — with  the  scientists  following 
as  a  recognized  branch  of  the  army.  This  is  good, 
and  farmers  will  do  well  to  keep  on  and  dominate  the 
movements  for  reform.  They  must  now  understand 
that  no  one  is  going  to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 
They  must  not  be  satisfied  with  scientific  education 
alone,  but  develop  the  business  side  of  their  work.  The 
colored  people  in  the  South  had  a  song,  “Give  me  my 
religion  and  you  may  have  the  rest.”  A  colored  man 
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said  the  only  trouble  with  it  was  that  the  white  man 
took  them  right  at  their  word  and  took  all  the  rest. 
You  may  put  us  down  as  opposed  to  the  plan  of  hav¬ 
ing  farmers  sing  “give  me  scientific  education  and  you 
may  take  the  rest.”  The  geqtlemen  who  secure  the 
65-cent  part  of  the  dollar  may  be  trusted  to  take  the 
rest. 

* 

The  oleomargarine  publicity  bureau  is  grinding  out 
large  quantities  of  matter,  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  daily  papers  as  news.  We  are  told  that  owing  to 
the  great  scarcity  in  production,  butter  is  likely  to 
wholesale  at  60  cents  before  Spring,  unless  “relief” 
can  be  had  by  getting  bills  through  Congress  to  reduce 
the  tax  on  oleo.  But  what  about  the  large  profits  that 
have  recently  been  taken  by  butter  speculators?  One 
concern  has  just  cleared  out  the  last  of  240,000  pounds 
of  butter  at  a  net  profit  of  nearly  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  is  but  one  of  several  similar  cases.  The  oleo 
bureau  has  nothing  to  say  about  such  things.  Of 
course  butter  is  scarce  when  it  is  taken  off  the  market 
and  hidden  in  storage  until  prices  can  be  forced  up  to 
the  limit  that  consumers  will  pay,  but  to  hold  short 
production  or  the  oleo  tax  as  responsible  for  such 
artificial  scarcity  is  as  absurd  as  to  lay  it  to  the  moon 
or  floods  in  Borneo. 

* 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  who  start 
in  now  and  again  to  help  out  some  reform.  These 
people  recognize  the  evil  and  would  honestly  like  to 
put  it  down.  They  work  for  a  while  and  then  stop 
to  see  what  results  have  been  produced.  As  they  see 
none  they  get  discouraged  and  quit,  begin  to  blame 
others  who  are  slower  to  see  the  need  of  reform,  and 
go  back  to  the  old  parties  or  to  old  methods.  We  have 
watched  such  people  for  years.  Their  life  runs  in  a 
series  of  small  circles,  usually  ending  about  where  they 
start,  but  a  little  higher  up.  The  trouble  with  these 
good  people  is  that  they  lack  patience  and  a  broad  view 
of  history.  The  very  evils  which  they  want  to  fight 
have  been  growing  for  years — some  of  them  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Prejudice,  suspicion,  and  dozens  of  habits 
which  have  come  down  through  centuries  of  narrow 
living,  have  made  it  hard  for  the  plain  people  to  see 
the  outcome  of  many  of  the  tilings  which  you  and  I 
believe  will  make  mankind  happier  and  better.  How 
can  you  expect  to  get  true  results  except  through  long 
years  of  slow  and  patient  growth?  There  are  many 
farm  homes  before  which  stand  giant  trees.  Within 
these  homes  children  have  been  born  and  have  grown 
to  manhood,  yet  they  cannot  remember  when  these 
great  trees  seemed  smaller — in  fact, they  could  not  tell 
that  the  trees  have  grown  at  all.  Yet  those  trees  have 
grown,  as  any  stranger  returning  from  a  long  visit 
could  tell.  Now  the  growth  of  any  reform  which  has 
within  it  anything  of  hope  for  mankind  must  be  as 
slow  and  imperceptible  as  that  of  the  trees.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  from  the  very  nature  of  life  and  its 
many-sided  conditions?  If  men  would  only  consider 
these  things  they  would  not  become  discouraged  when, 
as  it  seems,  the  shadow  of  sinister  political  power  falls 
upon  their  hopes  and  plans.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  people  who  are  usually  in  reforms  for  revenue 
only,  or  to  boost  themselves  into  power.  We  speak  of 
the  thousands  of  plain,  earnest  people  who  have 
thought  out  hard  problems  in  solitude  oi;  through  suf¬ 
fering,  and  who  sincerely  hope  for  a  fairer  chance  for 
the  common  man.  Let  them  not  feel  discouraged, 
though  the  future  seem  a  stone  wall.  As  we  get  nearer 
it  will  prove  but  a  thick,  gray  shadow  which  human 
character  can  and  will,  in  good  time,  penetrate.  We 
are  well  satisfied  to  go  on  doing  our  share  of  what 
seems  the  obligation  of  those  who  receive  education 
or  fair  opportunity.  We  may  not  live  to  see  great  re¬ 
sults.  If  they  come  we  shall  probably  consider  them 
small  compared  with  what  the  future  still  offers.  If 
our  children  and  those  who  follow  them  can  find  the 
world  a  little  better  for  our  efforts  we  should  fight  on 
content  and  hopeful,  with  the  same  faith  that  comes 
to  us  when  we  put  the  seed  in  the  ground. 


BREVITIES. 

It  looks  as  if  most  of  our  peach  buds  were  dead. 

The  value  of  the  open-front  house  is  still  au  open  ques¬ 
tion. 

Not  much  hope  for  a  man  who  signs  a  tree  agent’s  con¬ 
tract  without  even  reading  it. 

To  those  who  talk  of  sowing  a  legume  in  the  Spring  to 
provide  nitrogen  as  green  manure,  we  say  Canada  field 
peas. 

We  have  a  reader  who  asks  how  he  can  clean  the  Alfalfa 
seed  out  .of  clover  and  grass.  That  is  the  last  thing  we 
should  try  to  do. 

Large  tracts  of  idle  land  in  Minnesota,  held  by  specula¬ 
tors,  afford  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  grasshoppers,  and 
hard-working  farmers  suffer  that  these  absentee  owners 
may  be  enriched.  The  State  Experiment  Station  says  they 
need  a  more  stringent  grasshopper  law,  like  that  of  North 
Dakota,  obliging  large  land-owners  to  bear  the  expense  of 
fighting  the  insects. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Oil  the  recommendation  of 
the  Attorney  General,  based  on  a  report 
from  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army,  the 
President  January  18  commuted  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Charles  W.  Morse  to  expire  at 
once.  The  New  York  banker,  who  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  fqr  15  years  for 
misapplication  of  the  funds  of  the  National 
Hank  of  North  America,  is  therefore  a 
free  man,  but  his  physical  condition  is  such 
that  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  he 
will  survive  more  than  a  few  months.  The 
commutation,  unlike  a  pardon,  does  not 
restore  Morse’s  civil  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  January 
17  issued  an  injunction  against  serving 
liquors  of  any  kind  in  dining  cars.  The 
injunction  applies  to  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Burlington  systems,  but  other  lines  will 
obey.  Tile  State  law  also  prohibits  one 
from  taking  a  bottle  upon  a  train  and 
drinking  therefrom. 

A  cable  from  Seward,  Alaska,  January  17, 
says  that  Pavlofif  volcano  on  the  Alaska 
peninsula,  west  of  Shumagin  Islands,  is  in 
violent  eruption.  Andrew  Grosswaid.  store¬ 
keeper  at  Saudpoint,  00  miles  from  Pavlofif, 
sends  word  that  stones  can  be  seen  hurled 
from  the  crater  and  that  lava  and  smoke 
are  issuing.  PavlofT  is  accounted  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  Alaska  volcanoes. 

Fifteen  miners  are  reported  killed  and  40 
injured  in  a  dust  explosion  in  mine  No.  4, 
of  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Company  January 
21.  There  were  112  men  in  the  mine  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion  and  those  who 
were  not  killed  or  injured  went  to  the 
aid  of  their  companions. 

Four  railroad  officials,  among  them  .T.  T. 
Haralmu.  former  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  llailroad,  riding  in  a  private  car 
attached  to  the  rear  of  Illinois  Central  local 
train  No.  25,  were  killed  and  three  train¬ 
men  were  injured  seriously  when  the  Illinois 
Central  Panama  Limited  crashed  into  the 
car  at  Kinmuudy,  Ill.,  January  22.  The 
private  car  was  the  only  wooden  coach  in 
the  two  trains.  The  others  were  of  steel. 
None  of  the  passengers  were  hurt.  The 
wreck  occurred  as  No.  25  was  standing  at 
at  the  water  tank  at  Kinmuudy  taking 
water.  All  trains  had  orders  to  stop  there 
for  that  purpose.  The  engine  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  ploughed  through  the  wooden  private 
car  and  was  stopped  by  the  steel  coach 
ahead.  The  impact  shoved  the  standing 
train  50  feet  down  the  tracks. 

William  E.  Weber,  chief  accountant  for 
the  National  Packing  Company,  resumed  the 
witness  stand  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Chicago  January  22,  wherein  the  10  in¬ 
dicted  packers  are  on  trial.  lie  was  taken 
over  the  books  of  the  company  by  attorneys 
for  the  Government.  Every  detail  of  the 
extensive  examination  was  allowed  to  go 
to  the  jury.  Details  of  allowances,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  allowances,  for  hides 
during  1907  to  1909  was  a  fact  which  the 
Government  sought  to  show.  Upon  this 
failure  to  allow  for  by-product  the  appar¬ 
ent  cost  of  meat  was  more  and  as  a 
result  the  sale  price  was  correspondingly 
excessive  over  actual  cost.  Similarly,  the 
Government  has  shown,  there  were  periods 
when  credits  for  hides  were  dropped  irom 
the  books  of  other  packing  firms.  These 
periods  were  simultaneous  in  all  instances. 
The  National  Packing  Company,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  claims,  was  the  pool  in  which  ar¬ 
bitrary  prices  on  fresh  beef  were  made. 
Many  of  the  figures’  developed  are  those  of 
1907.  1908  and  1909,  and  hence  within 

the  period  of  the  indictment  under  which 
the  packers  are  on  trial. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Ilenry 
A.  Guiler  filed  a  suit  January  22  in  the 
Federal  District  Court,  New  York,  against 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  to  recover  $10,000  in  penalties  for 
alleg(*d  violation  of  the  new  Federal  16 
hour  law.  This  law  provides  that  no  rail¬ 
road  shall  require  an  employee  to  work 
■ore  than  16  hours  out  of  24  or  if  the 
employee  does  work  16  hours  shall  require 
him  to  resume  work  before  10  hours  of 
r<  lief.  The  Government  says  it  has 
evidence  showing  20  offences  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  road.  This  is  the  first  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  new  law  in  this  district. 

More  than  600  claims  have  been  staked 
out  in  the  Militonas,  Manitoba,  gold  field, 
where  a  regular  Klondike  rush  began  be¬ 
cause  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  numerous 
fowls  killed.  Shops  and  stores  in  towns 
close  to  the  field  have  been  closed  while 
their  proprietors  joined  in  the  rush. 

Rutherford  Page,  24  years  old.  a  Yale 
g  a duate,  registered  from  New  Y’ork  and 
tying  as  one  of  the  'Curtis  aviators,  was 
instantly  killed  when  he  fell  150  feet  on 
1 1  mingnez  TYeld,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January 
22.  a  lew  moments  before  the  close  of  the 
third  day's  programme  of  the  third  inter- 
n:  tional  aviation  meet.  Page  was  endeav- 
oitng  to  ‘'turn  on  a  pivot”  when  the  swell 
of  air  over  the  hangars  oaught  his  planes, 
lie  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  balance, 
but  evidently  fearing  the  aeroplane  was  be¬ 
yond  control,  gave  up,  and  when  about 
60  feet  in  the  air  jumped  clear  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  fell  flat  into  the  plowed  ground. 
According  to  the  doctors  he  was  crushed  to 
d<  nth.  Page  was  flying  for  the  first  time 
as  a  licensed  aviator. 

Raw  paper  stock  and  a  storehouse  of  the 
Eastern  Tablet  Company  and  the  American 
l’apeterie  Company,  valued  at  $60,000,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Albany,  N.  Yr.,  January 
28.  Tramps  in  an  empty  freight  car  on  a 
sidetrack  adjoining  the  storehouse  were 
responsible  for  a  fire  which  started  in  the 
car  and  communicated  to  the  storehouse. 
The  factory  proper,  a  concrete  building,  416 
h.v  250  feet,  was  saved,  and  the  employees 
can  continue  at  work.  The  stock  and  store 
were  partly  insured. 

The  propriety  of  establishing  a  court  of 
domestic  relations  h.v  which  attempts  would 
he  made  to  reconcile  persons  who  contem¬ 
plated  divorces,  as  well  as  grant  divorces 
in  uncontested  eases,  was  discussed  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  January  28,  before  the  joint 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  State  House.  The  bill  was  fill'd  by 
Henry  C.  Long,  and  is  advocated  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  many  clergymen  and  prominent 
professional  men.  The  bill  provides  for 
tbe  anoointment  of  a  special  justice,  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  investigate  divorce 
cases  before  they  were  tried,  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  estranged  couples  together. 
The  hearings  would  be  private,  the  judge 
first  hearing  one  side  and  then  the  other. 
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Afterward,  if  he  thought  it  advisable,  both 
sides  would  bo  heard  together. 

Special  customs  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department  have  uncovered  a  system  of 
frauds  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  furs  have  been  smuggled 
into  this  country.  Americans  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  furs  in  Canada  also  have  been 
victimized.  The  special  agents  made  arrests 
on  the  Canadian  border  not  long  ago  and 
obtained  confessions  from  persons  engaged 
in  the  smuggling.  Many  American  visitors 
to  Montreal  last  Summer  purchased  furs, 
prepaying  the  duty,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  furs  would  be  sent  by  express 
to  their  residences  in  this  country.  In¬ 
stead  of  paying  the  duty  the  Canadian 
dealers,  it  is  alleged,  smuggled  them  into 
the  United  States,  thereby  not-  only  de¬ 
frauding  the  Government  but  making  an 
additional  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
Americans  who  paid  the  duty  in  advance. 

Because  lie  remembered  the  number  on 
the  machine  of  Simeon  B.  Eisendratli,  which 
the  police  state  killed  Patrick  Fay,  Jr.,  on 
West  End  avenue,  New  York,  January  19, 
Thomas  Lorenz,  one  of  the  Fay  boy’s 
playmates,  will  receive  a  gold  medal  from 
the  National  Highways  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  Five  other  such  medals  have  been 
given  to  persons  who  remembered  automo¬ 
bile  numbers  needed  in  prosecutions.  One 
boy,  Arthur  Lewis,  saw  an  automobile  strike 
several  persons  and  dash  away.  He  chalked 
its  number  on  the  sidewalk. 

HARVESTER  TRUST  INVESTIGATION. 
— F.  J.  Lowe,  representing  independent  har¬ 
vester  manufacturers  January  17,  told  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  that  the 
luternatioal  Harvester  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  is  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other 
allied  moneyed  interests,  including  banks, 
sugar  concerns  and  others.  Mr.  Lowe 
favored  an  investigation  by  a  Congressional 
committee  of  the  harvester  concern.  He 
connected  the  company  with  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  by  showing  an  interlocking  sys¬ 
tem  of  directors  and  other  officers.  lie 
declared  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  ‘'chloroformed  every  movement  made  to 
prosecute  the  Harvester  Trust,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Townsend  report  to 
the  Department  in  1906  had  slumbered  there 
ever  since.”  The  political  activities  and 
general  affairs  of  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Company  were  discussed  before  the 
House  Committe  on  Rules,  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  proposed  inquiry  into  several 
“Trusts.”  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Nagle,  participated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion, 

W.  H.  Green  of  Creighton,  Neb.  a  dealer 
in  farm  machinery,  declared  that  the  so- 
called  Harvester  and  Steel  Trusts,  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the 
great  transportation  systems  of  the  country 
were  dominated  by  the  same  directorates, 
lie  urged  the  committee  not  to  give  the 
“Harvester  Trust  an  immunity  bath.”  Ho 
asserted  that  the  company  had  raised  prices 
from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— W.  E.  1).  Stolo4 
has  presented  to  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
Tuskegee  Institute  Crystopoice,  a  $2,000 
trotting  stallion  from  his  I’atchen  Wilkes 
farm  at  Lexington,  K.v.,  and  several  East¬ 
ern  horsemen  have  promised  to  give  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  bred  mares  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  breeding  establishment 
planned  lor  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  Tuskegee  Institute  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  a  large  practical  breeding 
plant  will  do  much  to  interest  their  race*"’ 
in  line  stock  breeding  and  agriculture. 

Thirty  thousand  pheasant  eggs  and  5.000 
pheasants  will  be  distributed  free  to  farm¬ 
ers,  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  game  birds 
this  year  from  the  New  York  State  game 
farm  in  Sherburne.  Official  announcement  was 
made  January  20  that  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  tbe  stocking  of  covers  in  this  State 
should  make  application  for  one  or  two  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  eggs  and  have  them  hatched 
by  a  friend  or  farmer  in  places  where  they 
are  desirous  of  having  pheasants  placed. 
Applications  for  the  eggs  and  the  birds 
must  be  made  to  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany.  Blank  applications  will 
be  sent  to  those  who  request  them.  It  is 
planned  tbe  egg  distributions  shall  begin 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  continue 
until  early  in  July.  The  pheasants  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  next  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  eggs  be  hatched  under  any  barn¬ 
yard  hen.  Not  more  than  15  to  18  pheas¬ 
ant  eggs  should  he  put  under  one  hen.  The 
youug  birds  when  first  hatched  are  hardy 
and  grow  rapidly.  They  oat  readily  any 
small  crushed  grain  and  are  treated' much 
as  one  treats  young  chickens. 

A  wagonload  of  Timothy  seed  from  the 
C.  II.  Cooper  place  was  the  most  valuable 
load  ever  brought  to  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
market.  The  net  weight  of  the  load  was 
4870  pounds,  and  at  the  market  price  of 
Timothy  seed  was  worth  $1,092.50.  It  was 
thrashed  from  the  hay  of  about  10  acres. 


VIRGINIA  FRUIT  GROWING. 

At  tin'  recent  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher  said  : 

•“There  is  need  of  greater  conservatism 
in  Virginia  fruit  growing.  We  have  been 
growing  altogether  too  fast  the  past  two 
years.  If  the  depressed  apple  market  of 
this  season  brings  a  little  more  caution, 
perhaps  it  will  have  been  worth  while,  even 
though  our  pocket-books  are  suffering  now. 
There  lias  been  a  wild  scramble  to  plant 
apple  trees.  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  apple  growing  in  Virginia.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  apple  orchard  in  Virginia 
that  is  favorably  located  and  properly 
cared  for  will  always  pay  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  hotter  than  most  lines  of  farm¬ 
ing.  But  I  do  think  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  State  recently,  chiefly  by  people 
who  have  not  been  interested  in  orcharding 
before.  Many  of  these  new-comers  in  the 
horticultural  field  seem  to  think  that  apple 
growing  is  a  get-rich-quick  proposition. 
They  have  perhaps  taken  the  prices  of 
1910  and  the  figures  of  phenomenal  yields 
that  are  given  in  tin;  reports  of  this  society 
as  average  returns,  and  have  built  expecta¬ 
tions  accordingly.  The  average  returns  of 
10  years  would  lie  a  safer  guide.  I  do  not 
wish  to  dishearten  anybody,  hut  I  do  wish 
to  impress  very  strongly  the  fact  that  the 
road  to  success  will  not  be  thornless,  and 
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to  urge  these  men  to  fortify  themselves 
against  the  long  wait  before  the  orchards 
come  into  hearing,  which  causes  so  many 
to  lose  heart,  and  neglect  the  trees. 

“The  rush  of  enthusiasm  in  apple  grow¬ 
ing  has  led  many  to  plant  on  unfavorable 
sites  and  on  unsuitable  soils.  Large  or¬ 
chards  have  been  planted  on  soils  that 
have  not  been  proved  adapted  to  apples. 
Orchards  have  been  planted  on  low-lying 
lands  where  the  blossoms  will  be  cut  off 
by  frost.  In  the  valley  of  Virginia  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  apples  have  been  planted 
on  soils  that  should  never  he  used  for 
auything  hut  farm  crops,  like  corn,  wheat 
and  grass.  I  have  heard  some  enthusiastic 
fruit  growers  predict  that  the  whole  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  will  soou  be  one  vast  or¬ 
chard.  I  hope  not.  It  is  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  any  section  that  its  agriculture 
be  diversified.  The  heavy  clay  soils  of  the 
valley,  especially  those  '.yiug  low,  are  na¬ 
turally  better  adapted  for  wheat,  corn  and 
grass  than  for  fruit.  The  ridges,  with 
shale  and  gravel  limestone  soils,  and  good 
air  drainage,  are  excellent  for  fruit,  hut 
poorer  for  general  farm  crops.  It  is  wise- 
economy,  therefore,  to  plant  fruit  only  on 
the  ridges  and  uplands,  and  to  keep  the 
valley  lands  in  farm  crops.  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  come  when  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  arable  laud  of  this  valley 
is  in  orchard.  Yet.  in  the  rush  to  set  out 
apple  trees,  many  acres  of  first-class  farm¬ 
ing  land  has  been  turned  into  poor  orchard 
land.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
deucy  to  plant  too  large  an  acreage.  It  is 
probable  that  small  orchards  under  inten¬ 
sive  culture  will  pay  best  in  the  future. 

“Before  closing  I  must  say  a  word  about 
the  orchard  investment  schemes  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  State  mostly  during  the 
past  three  years.  In  some  of  these  propo¬ 
sitions  the  investor  is  asked  to  buy  a  live 
or  10-acre  tract,  which  the  promoters  will, 
if  desired,  plant  and  care  for  until  the 
trees  have  reached  an  age  of  five  years. 
The  investor  then  has  a  five-year-old  or¬ 
chard  on  his  hand,  which  has  cost  him 
from  $800  to  $.>00  an  acre.  Sometimes  he 
is  given  to  understand  in  the  prospectus 
that  this  five  or  10-acre  orchard  will  sup¬ 
port  him  aud  his  family  with  ease.  To 
all  those  who  consult  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  about  such  an  investment  I  invariably 
advise  great  caution.  My  reasons  are : 
That  these  colony  orchards  are  usually  lo¬ 
cated  on  cheap  land,  which  often  has  not 
been  proved  adapted  for  commercial  fruit 
growing ;  the  cost  of  the  orchard  at  the 
time  it  is  live  years  old  is  too  great;  10 
acres  of  orchard  without  any  supporting 
farm  land  is  not  a  practicable  farm  unit 
in  this  section;  it  might  be  in  some  parts 
of  the  West,  but  it  certainly  is  not  here. 

I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  colony  or¬ 
chard  that  has  been  an  unqualified  success 
to  anybody  hut  the  promoters.  Such 
schemes  are  so  plausible,  aud  the  golden 
profits  so  alluringly  pictured  iu  the  inspired 
prospectus  seem  so  real,  that  many  poor 
widows,  city  clerks  and  stenographers,  who 
could  not  tell  Y'ork  apple  tree  from  a 
Ivieffcr  pear,  pour  in  their  pitiful  savings, 
thinging  that  they  are  building  a  haven  for 
their  old  age.  The  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted.  I  do  not  charge  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  ‘colony’  orchards — or  ‘unit  sys¬ 
tem’  orchards,  which  are  a  little  more 
plausible,  and  hence  more  dangerous — are 
intentionally  and  knowingly  trying  to  de¬ 
fraud;  hut  I  do  say  that  both  experience 
and  common  sense  teach  that  these  schemes 
are  impracticable,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
warn  prospective  investors  against  them, 
and  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  You  and 
I  have  a  right  to  interest  ourselves  in 
theso  matters,  becaues  the  collanse  of  these 
orchard  schemes  will  react  upon  the  legiti¬ 
mate  fruit  interests  of  the  State. 

“Nothing  can  bo  said  against  orchard 
stock  companies  provided  they  are  conser¬ 
vatively  managed.  It  is  just  as  reasonable 
for  a  man  to  buy  stock  in  an  orchard  as 
in  a  manufacturing  concern  or  railroad ; 
he  puts  in  his  money  because  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  enterprise  is  sound  and 
will  bring  him  a  good  rate  of  interest  on 
the  investment.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  orchard  stock  companies 
which  solicit  subscriptions  on  the  allure- 
incnt  that  a  50  per  cent  auuual  dividend 
may  be  expected  when  the  orchard  is  in 
bearing,  will  he  called  upon  for  explana¬ 
tions  later.  There  are,  of  course,  some  ex¬ 
ceptional  Instances  where  large  profits  have 
been  made,  hut  the  investor  would  do  well 
not  to  expect  more  than  the  average.  The 
average  return  in  fruit  growing,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  is  9.6  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  which  is  a  very  fair  return, 
and  several  per  cent  higher  than  the  return 
m  general  farming.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
way,  and  about  the  only  way,  to  make 
money  in  fruit  growing  is  to  buy  your 
own  land  and  grow  your  own  orchard. 
I'l-uit  growing  by  proxy  is  likely  to  he  dis¬ 
appointing.” 


Senator  Gardner  on  the  Grange. 

At  the  last  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  Section  2,  of  Article  18, 
of  the  By-Laws  was  adopted  : 

“A  member  of  the  Order,  having  charges 
preferred  against  him  in  the  National 
Grange,  for  offenses  against  the  National 
Grange  or  any  of  the  members,  may  be 
tried  in  the  National  Grange,  and  if  found 
guilty  may  be  reprimanded  or  suspended 
by  majority  vote,  or  may  be  expelled  from 
the  order  by  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  National  Grange  shall  be 
final.” 

If  any  member  of  the  Order  had  any 
doubts  as  to  the  revolutionary  and  bulldoz¬ 
ing  tactics  pursued  by  the  officials  in  the 
“Hampton  Trial,”  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Grange  officials  at  the  last 
session  ought  to  remove  all  such  doubts,  it 
being  a  full  confession  that  they  had  no 
such  authority  before.  The  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Grange  in  their  attempt  to  override 
and  reverse  the  action  of  Clarksville  Grange 
in  acquitting  Brother  Hampton  is  not  only 
without  warrant  of  law,  but  is  revolution¬ 
ary  in  the  extreme  and  would,  if  the  law 
was  properly  administered,  render  them  lia¬ 
ble  to  he  dealt  with,  and  justifies  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  that  the  idea  has  been  to 
crush  nampton  and  thereby  crush  all  in¬ 
surgency. 

Relative  to  the  above  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws,  the  resolution  voted  by  the  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Grange,  unanimously  passed  by 


that  body  iu  session  December  12-14,  1911, 
will  he  interesting  to  l'atrous.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  is  as  follows : 

“Deeming  it  very  unreasonable  and  unjust 
to  clothe  the  National  Grange  with,  author¬ 
ity  to  suspend  or  expel  any  member  from 
the  Order  without  a  trial  before  the  local 
Grange  of  which  such  person  may  he  a 
member,  and  knowing  of  no  Order  which 
confers  such  power,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  that  we  are  sternly  opposed 
to  and  ask  for  a  repeal  of  this  un-American 
measure,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  tue 
National  Grange.” 

I  am  glad  to  see  members  of  our  Order 
rising  in  protest  against  the  iniquitous  and 
outrageous  attempt  of  the  National  Grange 
to  gag  the  members  everywhere  and  intimi¬ 
date  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  auv 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Grange  officers.  I  think  it  would  he  wiser 
to  elect  to  office  iu  the  Order,  members 
who  do  not  need  to  appropriate  large  sums 
from  the  National  Grange  treasury  to  de¬ 
fend  their  characters  as  officials  ami  to  keep 
iu  constant  employ  an  attorney  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Grange  to  prosecute  auy  who 
dare  to  tell  the  truth.  I  thiuk  it  is  about 
time  to  adopt  the  recall  in  the  Grange 
applying  to  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  that 
iniquitous  piece  of  Russianism,  forcing  upon 
our  Order  an  autocratic  rule,  against  which 
every  patron  must  protest  if  we  would 
preserve  that  individual  liberty  among  the 
members  thereof  upon  which  its  perpetuity 
depends.  A  list  of  those  whom  I  would 
make  subject  to  recall  may  he  found  on 
page  168  of  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Grange  Session  iu  Columbus, 
GhiO.  o.  GARDNER. 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

l.\  the  Legislature. — Bills  affecting  the 
farmer  or  his  interests  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  rate  of  about  one  for  each 
working  day  of  the  session  since  the  3d  ol 
January,  hut  of  course  this  pace  will  not 
continue,  though  many  more  will  come  ou 
later.  Up  to  the  22d  of  January  these 
measures  had  been  proposed : 

New  school  of  agriculture  in  Greene 
County  to  cost  $50,090.  By  Assemblyman 
Pa  trie. 

Administration  and  demonstration  build¬ 
ing  at  Geneva  Experiment  Station  to  cost 
$60,000.  The  introducer,  Assemblyman 
Wilson,  explains  the  pressing  need  of  such 
a  building;  says  that  Governor  Hughes  two 
years  ago  approved  of  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  such  a  building,  hut  that  the 
State  Architect  said  the  amount  was  not 
sufficient,  so  the  appropriation  lapsed ;  last 
year  the  hill  passed  again,  hut  Governor 
Dix  felt  constrained  to  veto  it  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  money  in  the  treasury. 

Purchase  of  sites  for  six  game  farms  to 
be  selected  by  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  appropriation,  $75,000.  By  Senator 
Walters. 

Providing  for  the  registration  of  farm 
names  by  payment  of  $1  fee ;  no  duplication 
of  names  permitted  in  a  county,  nor  can 
names  he  transferred  with  a  part  of  the 
farm  sold  to  another. 

Clause  in  the  conservation  law  permitting 
the  taking  of  rabbits  at  any  time  by  own¬ 
ers  of  farm  lands.  By  Senator  Roosevelt. 

Licensing  of  persons  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  farm  products  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  aud  exacting  a  bond  for  $10,- 
000  to  secure  payment  of  persons  consign¬ 
ing  farm  products  to  be  sold  ou  commis¬ 
sion.  By  Assemblyman  Sullivan ;  same  as 
his  bill  of  last  year. 

Building  and  equipping  a  range  of  glass 
houses  for  experimental  and  teaching  work 
in  tloriculture  at  Cornell.  Appropriation 
of  $50,000  asked  for.  By  Senator  Rains- 
pergef. 

Two  bills  by  Senator  Argetsinger :  one 
deffniug  and  setting  aside  auxiliary  forest 
preserves,  which  shall  bo  surface  lands  of 
private  owners,  as  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission,  set  aside  for  the 
purposes  of  reforestation.  The  second  hill 
fixes  a  tax  of  $1  per  acre  on  such  land, 
hut  when  timber  grown  on  such  is  marketed 
the  State  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  mar¬ 
keted  stum  page. 

New  weights  and  measures  bill.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  all  ice,  meat  products  and  butter 
shall  be  sold  by  weight ;  all  commodities 
not  in  containers  shall  be  sold  by  standard 
measure  or  numerical  count,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  vegetables  may  be  sold  by  head 
or  count.  No  containers  shall  be  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  that  are  not  of  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  one  barrel,  half  barrel,  one  bushel, 
or  multiples  of  a  bushel  divisablo  by  two, 
except  where  the  net  capacity  in  terms  of 
standard  dry  measure  are  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside.  The  barrel  shall 
contain  a  quantity  equal  to  756  cubic 
inches.  By  Assemblyman  Brooks. 

Providing  that  a  person  who  shall  sell 
or  exchange  milk  actually  produced  by  a 
cow  or  a  dairy,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  daily  product  and  to  which  nothing  has 
been  added  or  taken  away,  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  any  crime  irrespective  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  milk  solids  contained  in  the 
milk  sold  or  exchanged.  By  Assemblyman 
Wheelef. 

Authorizing  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
when  petitioned  to  quarantine  all  cattle  not 
previously  examined  by  a  veterinarian  and 
found  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  to  hold 
same  coming  into  a  town  or  county  until 
examined  and  released  by  order  of  Com¬ 
missioner  ;  also  increases  from  $75  to  $100 
the  maximum  value  which  may  be  fixed 
upon  bovine  animals  ordered  to  he  slaugh¬ 
tered,  except  registered  thoroughbreds,  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  for  those  from  $125  to 
$800  when  ordered  to  be  slaughtered.  By, 
Assemblyman  Wheeler.  c. 


The  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  at  their  recent  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  passage  of  an  ocean  mail  hill,  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  tariff  on  imported  footwear  and 
applying  one  cent  letter  postage,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  general  parcels  post  and 
the  re-establishment  of  an  efficient  merchant 
marine.  It  is  generally  believed  that  one- 
eent  letter  postage  wouid  defer  parcels  post. 
As  we  have  long  been  taught  to  believe  that 
American  shoes  are  the  best  and  handsomest 
in  the  world,  made  by  the  most  specialized 
machinery,  it  seems  a  pity  that  10  or  15 
per  cent  duty  and  a  longer  freight  haul 
cannot  prevent  foreigners  from  underselling 
us. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

GRADATIM. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single' bound ; 
Hut  wc  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise, 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  hy 
round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  he  grandly  true  ; 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward^God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  clod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  hy  the  things  that  are  under  feet; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and 
gain  ; 

By  tlie  pride  deposed  and  the  passion 
slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly 
meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and 
light, 

But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the 
night. 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

VVe  hope,  we  resolve,  wo  aspire,  we  pray. 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on 
wings 

Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  tilings. 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  hut  feet  for  men  ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  ilnd  the 
way — 

We  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire, 
and  pray ; 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  Is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire 
walls ; 

But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision 
falls, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of 
stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  hound  ; 
But  vve  build  tin-  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by 
round. 

— J.  G.  Holland. 

* 

As  an  awful  warning  of  the  results  of 
equal  suffrage,  “Mr.  Dooley”  says: 

If  Molly  Donahue  wint  to  vote  in  a  liv¬ 
ery  stable  tli’  first  thing  she’d  do  wud  be 
to  get  a  broom,  sweep  up  th’  floors,  take 
th'  harness  from  th’  walls,  an’  hang  up  a 
picture  iv  Ningary  he  moonlight;  chase  out 
th’  watchers  an’  polls,  remove  th'  seegars, 
make  th’  judges  get  a  shave,  an’  p’raps 
lnvaiydate  th’  ilietion.  It's  no  job  f’r  her, 
an'  I  told  her  so. 

* 

Scalloped  potatoes  and  onions  will 
make  a  savory  cold  weather  dish.  Cut 
peeled  potatoes  and  onions  into  thin 
slices,  and  place  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  seasoning  each  layer  lightly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Pour  over  enough 
milk  to  cover,  and  hake  for  three  hours; 
add  more  milk  if  it  cooks  away  too 
much.  Fifteen  minutes  before  serving 
cover  the  top  with  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  cracker  crumbs,  rolled  fine,  mixed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  let 
this  brown.  If  boiled  potatoes  and 
onions  are  used  only  half  an  hour’s 
baking  will  be  required,  but  the  flavor 
is  rather  different  from  the  long  baking 
of  previously  uncooked  vegetables. 

* 

Everyone  is  interested  when  a  col¬ 
lege  glee  club  happens  along ;  the  whole¬ 
some,  joyous  band  of  young  men  with 
their  well-trained  voices  and  good 
music  is  sure  to  afford  an  evening  of 
inspiriting  entertainment.  Why  not  a 
glee  club  in  the  rural  school  ?  It  can 
he  made  a  success,  according  to  reports 
from  Central  Howell,  Oregon,  where  wc 
are  told  they  have  the  first  glee  club 
successfully  organized  in  a  rural  school 
in  that  State.  This  club  was  started  as 
a  "booster  club”  to  beautify  the  school 
grounds,  improve  the  building  and  keep 
the  schoolhousc  and  grounds  in  order 
during  vacation.  The  teacher  found  the 
boys  had  good  voices,  and  decided  they 
should  have  some  of  the  advantages 
given  to  city  boys.  The  result. is  the 
Central  Howell  Booster  Glee  Club, 
■which  docs  much  to  enliven  social  life 
in  the  neighborhood.  Two  other  singing 


clubs  have  been  organized,  one  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  another  of  girls  exclu¬ 
sively.  These  clubs  have  a  garden 
whose  produce  defrays  expenses  of 
keeping  the  school  grounds  in  order. 
This  seems  to  he  a  place  where  the  rural 
school  will  be  a  strong  force  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  That  practical  school 
garden  is  an  excellent  form  of  nature 
study  for  farm  boys  and  girls,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  chorus  singing  for  driv¬ 
ing  away  the  blues 

* 

Apparently  Mrs.  Lew  Shank,  wife  of 
the  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  is  a  real 
helpmate  to  her  husband,  for  she  aided 
him  in  his  sales  “direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,”  and  is  said  to  be  in  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  efforts  to  reduce  the 
middleman’s  share.  Wc  are  told  that 
she  is  an  excellent  housekeeper  of  do* 
mestic  tastes,  hut  also  a  good  business 
woman.  She  was  superintendent  of  the 
restaurant  in  an  Indianapolis  depart¬ 
ment  stoic  until  other  duties  compelled 
her  to  give  it  up,  and  also  did  special 
catering.  The  newspapers  announce  that 
Mayor  Shank’s  Christmas  present  to  his 
wife  was  a  purebred  Jersey  cow,  and 
she  says  she  is  now  going  to  make  the 
family  butter,  so  that  she  can  have  it 
just  as  she  wants  it.  Mr.  Shank  has 
always  been  known  as  a  practical  man, 
and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  bis  at¬ 
tention  has  been  turned  toward  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  in  some  degree,  by  his 
domestic  partner. 

* 

We  have  seen  references,  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  newspapers,  to  Amer¬ 
ican  claimants  who  sought  to  recover 
the  estate  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  admiral  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
Interested  persons  induced  a  number  of 
gullible  men  and  women  to  form  an 
association  for  this  purpose,  selling 
stock  at  $25  a  share  to  defray  mythical 
expenses  in  pushing  the  claim.  The  es¬ 
tate  was  said  to  he  intact,  with  a  value 
of  $350,000,000.  Some  of  the  more  pru¬ 
dent  alleged  “heirs,”  however,  decided 
to  make  some  investigation  with  the  aid. 
of  the  London  Times,  and  the  following 
summary  of  this  investigation  is  given 
hy  the  Indianapolis  News; 

The  estate  presumably  passed  to  the  heirs 
under  the  will  315  years  ago,  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  value  is  not  known  and  cannot  !>e  esti¬ 
mated,  but  probably  is  not  large. 

There  is  no  litigation  pending  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  the  estate. 

There  are  no  heirs  known  to  be  In  the 
United  States. 

A  story  about  claimants  in  America  to 
the  Drake  estate  reached  England  a  few 
years  ago,  but  It  was  considered  one  of 
the  absurd  fictions  about  fortunes  await¬ 
ing  heirs  which  appear  with  more  or  less 
regularity. 

There  are  no  Drake  millions.  The  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  two  wills  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  taken  from  the  probate  registry  In 
London,  show  that  Drake  wrote  one  will  on 
August  23.  1505.  before  starting  on  the 

expedition  to  the  West  Indies  on  board  the 
ship  Defiance,  on  which  lie  died  January 
10.  1500. 

The  second  will,  written  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  ills  death,  confirmed  the  provisions  of 
the  first. 

These  wills  were  proved  in  the  preroga¬ 
tive  court  of  Canterbury,  on  May  17.  1590, 
by  Francis  Clark,  notary  public  for  Thomas 
Drake,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  was 
made  sole  executor  by  the  last  will.  The 
mills  of  Plymouth,  the  principal  possession, 
was  left  to  bis  wife  and  to  his  brother. 
The  mansion  and  contents  were  left  to  the 
wife.  These  comprised  the  property. 

The  total  value  of  the  estate  was  not  in 
excess  of  £50,000,  as  shown  hy  the  wills. 

We  have  referred,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  to  the  swindlers  who  grow  fat 
upon  money  contributed  by  people  who 
are  led  to  believe  in  some  imaginary  in¬ 
heritance.  The  United  States  affords  a 
fertile  field  to  such  swindlers,  because 
so  many  of  our  people  trace  their  descent 
to  families  of  the  old  world.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  in  most  countries  un¬ 
claimed  estates  lapse,  after  some  length 
of  time,  to  the  crown  or  state,  one 


should  remember  the  costs  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  all  legal  processes.  The 
Dickens’  centennial  year  is  a  good  time 
to  read  that  master  of  humor  and 
pathos,  and  the  would-be  claimant  of  an 
over-seas  fortune  might  settle  himself 
comfortably  with  “Bleak  House,”  and 
read  once  more  about  the  monumental 
chancery  case  of  “Jarndyce  vs.  Jarn- 
dyce.’* 

Connecticut  Election  Cake. 

Will  you  give  one  or  more  recipes  for 
Connecticut  election  cake?  When  the  writer 
was  a « boy  in  Connecticut  40  years  ago 
election  cake,  or  dough  cake  as  it  was  some¬ 
times  called,  was  very  commonly  made.  In 
this  section  of  country  no  one  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  my  wife  says  recipe 
books  do  not  give  it.  Probably  some  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  in  Connecticut  can  tell 
us  about  It.  w.  l. 

Here  is  an  old  recipe  for  election 
cake.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
it  is  the  Connecticut  variety.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  often  contained  fruit,  which  is 
omitted  from  our  recipe: 

Rub  into  half  a  pound  of  sifted  flour 
five  ounces  of  butter,  add  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt,  one  cupful  of  sugar;  mix.  Scald 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  and  when  lukewarm 
add  one  yeast  cake  dissolved,  and  two 
eggs  well  beaten.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  Hour,  pour  in  the  milk  mix¬ 
ture,  stir  in  a  little  of  the  flour;  cover 
and  stand  aside  for  three  hours.  Then 
beat  in  all  the  flour,  add  the  juice  of 
three  oranges,  a  tablespoonful  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  half  a  nutmeg  grated;  turn 
into  a  greased  round  pan  and,  when  very 
light,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one 
hour. 


Sugaring  Pop  Corn. 

Wc  found  a  recent  article  on  pop  corn 
interesting,  but  think  we  have  improved 
quite  a  hit  on  the  methods  there  given. 
Beginners  at  least  find  it  difficult  to  stir 
the  corn  so  that  the  syrup  will  be  evenly 
distributed.  But  try  our  way.  Most 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  milk  pans.  Take 
two  of  equal  diameter,  preferably  with 
good  flanges ;  fill  one  somewhat  round¬ 
ing  with  the  popped  corn  (from  which 
the  “old  maids”  have  been  screened), 
keeping  it  quite  warm  all  the  time.  Pour 
the  cooked  syrup  over  the  corn,  quickly 
invert  the  other  pan  over  it  and  with 
two  holders  the  whole  thing  can  he  taken 
in  the  hands  and  a  minute’s  vigorous 
shaking  will  coat  every  last  kernel  of 
the  corn.  When  through  shaking  leave 
the  corn  in  the  pan  that  was  used  as  a 
cover,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to 
harden,  after  which  the  whole  mass  may 
be  taken  out  and  stood  on  toothpicks  for 
a  centerpiece  if  desired.  Wc  do  not 
often  use  butter  but  get  a  wide  variety 
by  flavoring  the  syrup,  just  before  pour¬ 
ing,  with  any  desired  extract.  We  think 
almond  particularly  nice.  Sometimes  vve 
use  chocolate  or  cocoanut  instead  of  ex¬ 
tract.  Maple  sugar  or  syrup,  instead 
of  the  cane  sugar,  is  also  very 
nice  and  requires  no  flavoring.  Corn 
for  balls  may  also  he  mixed  in  the  same 
way.  h.  c.  d. 


Fresh  Air 
Sunshine 
Scott’s  Emulsion 
Happy  Thoughts 


Let  these 

Vitalizing  Elements 

into  your  home;  they  are  the 
simple  means  of  keeping 
Nerves,  Brain  and  Body 
strong,  active,  enduring. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
Fresh  Air,  Sunshine,  Happy 
Thoughts  or 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  llorso  hide.  Calf,  Iloc,  Doer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  Iwiiror  fur  on. 
Wo  make  them  .oft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  nmko 
them  Into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  ruirs  or  cloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  (foods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  yon  to  look  into  It. 

Our  Illustrated  cal  aloe  (fives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  otf  and 
care  for  hides:  how  wo  pay  the  frelifht 
botli  ways  :  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyelnif  process  which  Ik  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins;  about 
the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  hut 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  hook 
except  upon  rooties t.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Farm 

I  Shop  or  suburban  home.  , 

1 7  urn  a  switch  and  flood 
I  your  premises  with  brilliant 
1  electric  light.  Complete 

1  outfit*  including  engine,  dynamo, 
I  awilchbcard,  storage  batteries! 
I  etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
j  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap- 
I  cr  to  opeiale,  handier,  cleaner 
I  and  safer  than  any  other  light. 

I  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
.  MFC.  COMPANY 

pw  St.  Clair  SI.,  Oai/loti,  O. 
Lnrirest  Mils,  of  Ignition 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in 
the  U.K. 


RTShO 

P  SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor's 
signature  on  genuine: 


SEE  THAT  AIR  CHAMBER 


That’s  what  makes  the  Easy  absolutely  different 
and  better  than  any  other  machine. 

Other  washers  have  teeth  that  grind  the  clothes— 
tearing’  and  wearing  them  out.  The  Kany 
Washer  has  no  teeth.  Ihc  air  chamber 
creates  suction  and  air  pressure  which 
agitates  the  water,  forcing  rich  suds 
through  and  through  the  fab¬ 
ric.  TheEaay  will  wash 


Read 

what  Mrs. 

Carnine  say:  : — 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

"I  would  not  sell  my  machine 
for  five  times  what  I  paid  for  it.  It 
isfineforlace  curtains,  blankets,  carpets, 
and  in  fact,  everything.” 


the  finest  lace  without 
the  slightest 
Injury. 


EA  Q  Y  VACUUM 
.f-V  I  WASHER 

Washes  Clothes  With  Air 


If  youknewhow  much  this  wonderful 
machine  would  save  you  in  hard  work 
—how  much  it  would  lengthen  the  life 
of  your  clothes,  you  wouldn’t  keep 
house  without  it.  Let  us  prove  this  to 
you  at  our  risk. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 
R-  7,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Send  ns  your  name  ami  ad¬ 
dress,  and  wc  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  wonderful  Washer, 
and  how  you  can  get  it  lor  SO 
‘lays'  / rer.  trial.  There  arc 
no  strings  to  this  offer.  If  you 
arc  net  satisfied  with  it.  you 
can  return  It  at  our  expense. 
Write  today. 


1,  , 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7260.  Girl’s 
dress,  sizes  10  to  14  years.  For  the  12 
year  size  will  he  required  4)4  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  )4  yards  21  inches  wide 
for  the  trimming.  7279.  Girl’s  dress, 
sizes  8  to  12  years.  For  the  10  year  size 
will  be  required  4)4  yards  27  inches 
wide,  or  3  yards  36  inches  wide.  7272. 
Semi-princess  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the 
16  year  size  will  be  required  3)4  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yards  27  inches 


wide  for  the  foundation  and  trimming, 
)4  yard  18  inches  wide  for  collar.  7276. 
Girl’s  dress  with  front  closing,  8  to  12 
years.  For  the  10  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  3%  yards  36  inches  wide.  7285. 
Child’s  pointed  yoke  dress,  6  months,  1, 
2  and  4  years.  For  the  2  year  size  will 
be  required  2)4  yards  36  inches  wide 
with  1  yard  of  edging  to  trim  as  shown 
in  the  front  view,  )4  yard  18  inches  wide 
to  make  as  shown  in  the  back  view. 
Price  of  patterns  10  cents  each. 

In  the  second  group,  the  waist.  No. 
6971,  and  the  skirt,  No.  7224,  are  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  14,  16  and  18  years 
of  age.  For  the  16  year  size  the  waist 
will  require  )4  yard  36  inches  wide  with 


1?4  yards  of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide; 
for  the  skirt  will  lie  needed  4)4  yards 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern,  No.  7229, 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  from  8  to  12 
years  of  age.  For  the  10  year  size  will 
be  required  3  yards  36  inches  wide  with 
'A  yard  of  18  inches  wide  for  the  chemi¬ 
sette  to  make  as  shown  in  the  front  view ; 
to  make  as  shown  in  the  back  view  will 
be  needed  5/  yards  of  lace  4  inches 
wide,  3  yards  6  inches  wide  and  8)4 
yards  of  insertion.  The  narrow  circular 
skirt,  No.  7253,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  22 
to  30  inch  waist.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  3-54  yards  36  inches  wide 


with  10  yards  of  fringe.  The  coat,  No. 
7214,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44  bust, 
the  skirt,  No.  7166,  in  sizes  from  22  to 
30  waist.  For  the  medium  size  the  coat 
will  require  5)4  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide  with  1)4  yards  of  velvet  for 
the  collar;  for  the  skirt  will  be  needed 
6)4  yards  27  inches  wide.  The  double- 
breasted  reefer  coat,  No.  7208,  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  from  2  to  6  years  of  age. 
For  the  4  year  size  will  be  required  3)4 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Another  Dumb  Waiter. 

On  page  1100  the  plan  for  a  dumb 
waiter  is  asked  for.  About  16  years  ago 
I  put  one  in  below  our  kitchen  floor, 
and  it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  without 
costing  a  cent.  The  shelves  in  ours  are 
12x24  inches,  and  we  use  four  of  them, 
though  several  more  could  be  put  in. 
I  began  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the 
floor  the  desired  size  and  position,  hold¬ 
ing  the  saw  at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees,  so  that  the  piece  cut  out  could 
be  fastened  on  top  of  the  dumb  waiter. 
I  tacked  on  all  round  a  strip  of  leather 
to  make  up  for  the  thickness  of  the  saw 
cut,  so  that  the  piece  would  be  level 
with  the  floor,  when  down.  The  waiter 
itself  has  sides  of  inch  stuff  a  foot  wide, 
eight  feet  long,  with  cleats  nailed  on 
for  the  shelves  to  rest  upon.  The 
shelves  need  to  be  firmly  nailed  so  as 
to  give  stiffness. 

The  waiter  is  supported  by  cotton 
ropes,  which  run  over  a  wooden  pulley 
on  both  sides.  The  pulleys  arc  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  groove 
worked  out  by  hand  on  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  inch  oak  board,  with  an  iron 
bush  driven  into  the  center  to  prevent 
wearing.  Pulleys  work  in  a  wooden 
fork  fastened  to  the  joists  of  floor. 
Hopes  are  knotted  through  holes  about 
three  feet  from  lower  end  of  side 
pieces  of  waiter,  and  have  boxes  of 
stone  to  balance  at  other  end.  A  frame 
of  narrow  pieces  for  waiter  to  slide  in, 
two  at  each  corner,  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Waiter  can  be  balanced  with  an  average 
load  in  it,  and  it  will  stay  in  place  with 
a  little  care  more  or  less  just  with  the 
friction.  A  back  of  thin  lumber,  a  door  i 
if  desired  in  front,  and  a  sunken  handle 
in  the  floor  completes  it.  j.  r.  j. 


Social  Life  on  the  Farm. 

The  social  side  of  farm  life  is  gen¬ 
erally  ignored,  or  misrepresented  in 
many  of  our  papers.  ITow  often  we  see 
articles  on  this  subject  telling  how  hard 
the  life  of  the  farmer’s  wife  is!  It 
seems  to  me  the  woman  fitted  to  be  a 
farmer’s  wife  and  helpmate  will  find  a 
way  out  of  all  this.  We  have  in  our 
community  an  average  lot  of  farm  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  time  ago  we  decided  to  or¬ 
ganize  an  improvement  club.  This  club 
has  two  parts,  an  evening  meeting  held 
once  a  month  in  which  we  all  join,  and 
an  afternoon  meeting  held  once  a  month 
which  the  ladies  attend,  the  object  of ' 
the  club  being  to  improve  ourselves  and 
the  community  in  every  way  we  can. 
We  have  a  president,  vice-president,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  refreshment  com¬ 
mittee,  also  a  committee  on  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  refreshment  committee’s 
duty  to  see  that  the  evening  lunch  is 
well  planned ;  for  instance  one  evening, 
being  farmers  and  blessed  with  excel¬ 
lent  appetitics,  we  have  sandwiches, 
pickles,  salads,  doughnuts,  fruit  cookies 
and  coffee,  with  generous  pitchers  of 
country  cream,  and  finished  off  with 
oranges.  The  hostess  is  not  to  furnish 
anything  but  coffee,  so  she  is  not  bur¬ 
dened.  Then  the  committee  on  enter¬ 
tainment  furnishes  a  subject  on  which 
we  all  take  part  in  discussing,  such  as 
good  roads,  parcels  post  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  and  value  to  farmers. 
Our  evenings  arc  usually  concluded  by 
some  game,  such  as  finding  hidden 


names  of  authors  and  other  things  that 
are  a  benefit  to  us  as  well  as  highly 
amusing.  At  our  last  meeting  we 
packed  two  generous  barrels  for  a  dea¬ 
coness  home.  There  are  about  40  mem¬ 
bers,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
among  them  that  would  willingly  give 
up  farm  life.  Our  next  meeting  is  an 
oyster  supper  given  by  the  men  without 
any  assistance  of  the  ladies.  At  this 
meeting  we  discuss  naming  our  streets 
and  erecting  cement  post  guide  boards 
at  the  corners. 

It  seems  to  me  much  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  farm  life  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  fitted  for  such  a  life. 
For  instance,  if  a  farmer  should  go  to 
the  city  and  after  watching  the  work 
in  one  of  the  big  department  stores 
should  decide  that  he  could  make  dollars 
where  he  now  makes  cents  and  try  it, 
lie  would  probably  make  a  flat  failure. 
Yet  people  from  the  city  expect  to  take 
up  farming  without  experience,  and  then 
blame  farming  when  they  fail. 

1  here  is  another  side  of  farming  that 
appeals  strongly  to  me,  that  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father  being  constantly  at 
home.  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  friend 
from  the  city  visiting  me  and  she  would 
often  say,  “How  nice  it  is  to  have  your 
husband  at  tsieals  with  you.”  Now  her 
husband  goes  away  before  the  children 
are  up,  and  it  is  nearly  bedtime  when  he 
gets  back.  Although  his  salary  is  double 
ours,  I  would  not  like  to  exchange 
places  with  her.  I  often  feel  there  is  no 
life  where  the  father  and  mother  have 
greater  privileges  of  really  knowing  their 
children  than  they  do  on  the  farm. 
Sometime  ago  as  I  sat  writing  at  my 
desk  I  heard  my  little  boy,  nine  years 
old,  chattering  away  with  his  father. 
They  were  installing  an  acetylene  gas 
plant  to  light  the  house,  and  had  a  set 
of  plumber’s  tools  to  work  with.  As  they 
worked  the  little  lad  said,  “It  is  a  good 
thing  you  got  those  tools,  papa ;  we  can 
do  this  work  and  save  enough  to  buy 
the  tools.”  The  little  lad  and  his  father 
are  chums;  they  talk  things  over  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
farm  blessings.  We  can,  if  we  will, 
know  our  children.  mrs.  t.  l. 


CUT  DOWN 

YOUR 

GROCERY  BILL 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  shows  you 
how  to  save  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  all  your  groceries. 

Buy  your  crocerl os  di root  from 
ns  nml  Have  from  twenty  to  fifty 
nor  cent  of  what  you  lire  now  pay. 
lng.  Wo  hnvo  solved  the  "high 
cost  of  living”  problem  for  thou. 
,  sands  of  delighted  customers. 

Wo  buy  everything  in  enormous  quantities.  This 
moans  rock  bottom  prieps  —  prices  that  small  buyers 
cannot  got.  Wo  sell  direct  to  you  with  only  one  small 
profit  added.  Wo  suvoyou  all  the  “middlemen’s”  pro- 
I— ts  that  eat  up  ho  much  of  your  money. 

An  our  groceries  are  full  measure — absolutely  pure. 

write  today  for  our  interesting,  money  saving  gro¬ 
cery  book.  Jt  is  book  No.  II.  Itisfree.  We  want  you 
to  comparo  our  prices  with  those  yon  are  now  paving. 

Wo  issue  the  grocery  book  every  two  months  ami  will 
aond  it  to  you  regularly. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  tho  other  books  wo  issue, 
they  contain  thousands  of  big,  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunities.  No  matter  where  you  live  we  onn  til  I  all  your 
needs  and  save  you  an  amazing  amount  of  money.  No 
matter  what  it  is  you  want,  wo  have  it.  We  can  save 
von  many  doll  arson  everything  you  buy.  We  are  doing 
it  every  (lav  for  over  2,000.000  delighted  customers. 

Henii  to-day  for  the  books  that  interest  you. 

Order  the  hooka  by  their  mini  tiers. 

CHECK  OVER  THE  LIST  NOW 


1  Paint* 

2  Piano* 

8  Organ* 
i  Trunk  > 

5  Hooting 

5  Vehicle* 

7  Furniture 
8 incuhntorn 

9  Wall  Paper 

10  Typewriter* 

11  Grocery  Lint 

12  Food  Cooker* 
12  Tank  Hon  ter* 

14  Wire  Fencing 

15  Carpet*,  Hug* 
Pudding  Plane 


15 


17  Baby  Carringe* 

18  Men'll  Fur  Coat* 

19  Sewing  Machine* 

20  Gnaolino  Kngine* 

21  Cream  Separator* 

22  Pudding  Material 

23  Stove*  and  Range* 

24  Undurwoar  Sam¬ 
ple* 

25  Automobile  Sup- 

pliefl 

20  Hicyelon  —  Motor¬ 
cycle* 

27  Paby'a  Drouti  und 
Toilet 


28  Women'* Tailored 
Suit* 

29  Circular  and  I>rajr 
Saw* 

30  Women'*  Fnahion 
Book* 

31  Rain  Coat*.  Rub¬ 
ber  Coatn,  etc. 

32  Tornbatonc*  and 
Monument* 

33  Men’*  Clothing 

34  Women'*  Fur* 

35  Dry  Good* 

35  Mimlin  Wear 

87  Millinery 


Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  NOWI 
P  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  j 

19th  S,s-  Chicago  Avoniio  Bridge 

KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

I 


J 


Chicago  Avoniio  Bridge 
CHICAGO 

Please  send  to  my  nddross  below  books  .Nos., 
absolutely  free  of  cost. 

Name . 


Post  Office . . . 

State . . . 

SEND  COUPON  TO  THE  NEARER  ADDRESS 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

•without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  oue  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  &  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  priee 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  TlluT™ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

—  TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rearwheola. 

- ,.jf  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pL  C80-  CHICAGO 


FUMA 


KFiiii  a  jjk  "I*  Pralrlo  Doga, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  (I  rain  Insects. 
“Tho  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  cun  stop  their 

“with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing 

Kl)WAI(I)  It.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


To  Keep 


Sr 

and  Sanitary 


Sprinkle  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  rag  or 
brush,  rub  pail  thor¬ 
oughly,  rinse  well  and 
the  pail  is  spick  and 
span —  “sweet”  and 
hygienically  clean. 

Contains  no  caustic, 
alkali  or  acid  to  harm 
the  hands. 


Many  uses  and 
full  direchons  bn  large 
Sifter-Can  10c 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Horses  in  Canada. 

Horses  are  high  and  scarce  here  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  and  the  Western  horses 
are  not  always  adapted  to  the  climate,  so 
that  I  wish  to  learn  all  I  can  about  horses 
and  horse  raising  in  Canada,  especially  that 
part  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  north  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  New  York  State.  I  wish  to 
learn  the  price  of  horses  there  among  the 
farmers,  etc.  Perhaps  you  could  refer  me 
to  some  department  there  that  I  could  cor¬ 
respond  with.  c.  L.  T. 

Ilartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
horse  markets  of  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
Chicago  will  give  you  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  the  comparative  prices  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  Montreal 
prices  for  the  week  quoted  were  rather 
lower  than  usual  on  account  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather — no  snow,  no  ice  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  coal  trade.  The  classi¬ 
fication  in  Montreal  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  Toronto  and  Chicago,  so  com¬ 
parative  prices  are  not  so  easily  arrived 
at.  Montreal  prices  for  week  of  January 
4  were  as  follow's : 

Heavy  draft,  1500  to  1700  lbs.  .$300  to  $350 

Light  draft,  1400  to  1500  lbs..  225  to  300 

Light  horses,  1000  to  1100  lbs..  100  to  200 

Culls  50  to  100 

Finest  saddle  and  carriage  ani¬ 
mals  .  350  to  500 

Heavy  Draught. 


Toronto 

Chicago 

er .  $210-.$320 

$225-$325 

.  .  .  175- 

215 

175- 

225 

er.  250- 

300 

250- 

325 

.  .  .  1 70- 

215 

100- 

250 

.  .  .  1G0- 

225 

105- 

250 

.  .  .  100- 

150 

100- 

180 

...  170- 

205 

100- 

250 

190 

200- 

450 

.  .  .  150- 

275 

100- 

325 

Fair,  1500  lbs - 

Agricultural,  good 
Agricultural,  fair  . 

Express'  horses  .  . , 

Drivers  . 

Saddlers  . 

Of  course  a  buyer  may  often  do  better 
by  dealing  directly  with  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  with  horses  that  are  not  in 
prime  condition.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
pure  French-Canadian  horse,  even  in 
Queliec.  They  have  been  crossed  with 
other  breeds  until  their  identity  was 
nearly  lost.  The  Provincial  government, 
however,  has  saved  the  breed  from  ex¬ 
tinction  (or  rather  absorption)  by  se¬ 
curing  a  few  years  ago,  as  many  pure 
French  horses  as  could  be  found,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  stud  book,  and  encouraging 
the  breeding  of  this  once  famous  horse. 
In  Quebec,  and  especially  in  that  group 
of  counties  known  as  the  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships,  north  of  the  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  border,  so  much  trotting 
blood  has  been  mixed  with  the  French 
and  other  breeds  that  a  type  of  road¬ 
ster  has  been  developed  where  a  heav¬ 
ier  type  would  be  more  profitable  to 
sell  and  more  useful  as  farm  horses. 
In  recent  years  farmers  are  realizing 
this  mistake,  and  large  horses  are  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous.  In  Huntingdon 
county,  north  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  there 
have  always  been  a  good  many  Clydes¬ 
dales  and  crosses  of  that  breed,  so  the 
type  of  horse  developed  in  that  part  of 
the  province  is  much  heavier  than  in 
the  counties  75  or  100  miles  east.  In 
Ontario  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been 
more  systematic.  Very  fine  specimens 
of  nearly  all  breeds  may  be  found  in 
that  Province;  but  the  heavier  horses, 
especially  Clydesdales,  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  are  largely  used  for  farm 
animals.  c.  S.  M. 


Stone  Silo  for  Maine. 

I  notice  j'ou  advertise  several  kinds  of 
silos.  Do  you  consider  any  one  would  be 
satisfactory  in  this  climate?  Would  the 
silage  not  freeze  badly?  Some  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  use  a  section  of  their  hay  mow.  but 
my  barn  is  not  large  enough.  I  should  use 
concrete  if  the  material  was  available.  How 
large  a  one  would  you  advise  using  for  10 
cows?  c.  R.  M.  x. 

Maine. 

Here  in  southern  Quebec  there  are 
many  stone  silos  built  outside.  In  severe 
Winter  weather  the  silage  will  freeze  to 
the  sides,  causing  some  inconvenience, 
but  apparently  not  injuring  its  feeding 
value.  When  a  mild  spell  of  weather 
comes  along  the  frozen  silage  will  soften 
and  can  be  thrown  to  the  center  of  the 
silo  where  it  will  soon  be  in  condition 
for  feeding.  Our  own  silo  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  barn  ;  we  would  try  to 
arrange  to  build  on  the  south  side  if  we 


were  putting  up  another.  I  should  think 
that  a  good  stone  silo  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  in  Maine.  A  good  tight  shed 
around  it  might  help  to  prevent  the 
freezing,  but  of  course  this  would  add 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  building. 
A  silo  12  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
high  would  hold  about  40  tons  of  silage. 
This  would  feed  10  ordinary  cows  all 
Winter  (once  a  day)  and  leave  enough 
in  the  bottom  to  feed  the  same  cows 
through  July  and  August.  This  unused 
silage  can  be  kept  over  with  very  little 
loss.  c.  s.  M. 

Colt  with  Wind-Fuff. 

What  can  be  done  to  a  colt  that  has  a 
wind  puff  on  one  of  his  legs  on  the  ankle? 

1  have  been  treating  him  by  blistering,  by 
the  advice  of  a  veterinarian,  and  no  good 
results  have  come.  Now,  I  think  he  has 
some  sort  of  a  bone  growth,  being  some¬ 
what  hard  where  the  swelling  is.  I  have 
been  treating  him  for  the  past  two  months 
or  more.  This  colt  in  question  is  a  three- 
year-old,  and  has  never  done  one  day  of 
hard  work,  although  he  is  broken. 

New  York.  a.  E.  O. 

A  puff  on  the  fetlock  (“wind  gall”)  is 
practically  incurable.  There  would  be 
most  chance  of  improvement  from  simple 
pressure  applied  by  means  of  a  flat  cork, 
swathed  in  cotton  batting  and  kept  in 
place  by  means  of  bandages.  Hand  rub  the 
part  three  times  a  day,  and  then  apply  the 
compress  and  bandage.  If  the  colt  were 
lame,  which  we  assume  is  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  best  to  clip  off  the  hair  and  either 
have  the  part  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a 
veterinarian,  or  blistered  repeatedly,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  weeks,  if  a  veterinarian 
could  not  be  employed.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Stifle. 

I  have  a  nice  well-bred  colt,  age  three 
years  past;  about  four  months  ago  she  put 
her  stifle  out.  It  was  replaced  back  in 
right  position  but  she  favors  it  when  driven 
and  is  quite  lame.  The  lameness  seems 
to  be  inclined  to  remain  in  the  joint.  I 
drive  her  a  little  each  day,  thinking  the 
exercise  and  good  care  after  driving  her 
would  aid  in  strengthening  the  joint. 

New  York.  p-  b. 

If  you  have  to  drive  the  colt  rub  the 
stifle  joint  night  and  morning  with  a  lini¬ 
ment  composed  of  one-half  ounce  each  of 
turpentine  and  aqua  ammonia,  four  ounces 
of  druggist’s  soap  liniment  and  water  ro 
make  one  pint.  Do  not  blister  the  skin 
severelv ;  stop  for  a  few  days  if  the  skin 
become  irritated.  If  you  can  rest  the  colt, 
and  that  would  be  best,  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  stifle  once  a  month  witn 
cerate  of  cantharides.  until  lameness  sub¬ 
sides.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  chronic  diseases  of  the  stifle  often 
prove  incurable.  a.  s.  a. 

Strangles. 

My  nine-year-old  horse  has  had  the  dis¬ 
temper  or  strangles  about  four  weeks.  He 
lias  broken  out  around  the  lips  and  under 
the  jaw  in  several  places,  and  has  several 
more  swellings  that  will  break  soon.  These 
are  right  back  of  jaw  also.  What  treat¬ 
ment  would  you  advise  us  to  follow?  The 
horse  eats  a  little.  I-  J.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

I’ouitice  the  abscesses  with  hot  flaxseed 
meal,  renewing  the  poultice  each  time  it 
tends  to  become  dry.  Open  abscesses  as 
soon  as  they  soften  and  then  syringe  out 
twice  daily  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  two  parts  dis¬ 
tilled  water.  Inject  a  little  tincture  of 
Iodine,  twice  a  week,  into  any  discharging 
place  that  is  tardy  in  closing.  Give  half 
•  n  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
twice  daily  as  a  tonic  and  feed  well  on 
oats  and  bran,  wetted,  along  with  best  of 
mixed  hay.  If  the  case  proves  obstinate 
have  the  local  graduate  veterinarian  give 
a  few  hypodermic  injections  of  polyvalent, 
or  autogenic  bacterin.  This  may  be  done 
at  any  time  with  benefit.  a.  s.  a. 

Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 
n  /-\  m  j  TAPP  I®  to  57  bushels  per 

i(j  I A  I  Ubdh  acre  *n<*  ‘hereby  in- 
_  _  _  A  crease  your  profits  $5 

PER  ACRE 

is  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 
was  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  no  miaaes,  no  double*,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Graduate,  has  gained  attention  by  his  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods.  He  writes  in  part^  The  Iron  Age 
means  just  one  half  my  crop  this  year.  Let  it  secure  tor 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter,  with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing’s  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  this 
planter  is  but  one  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  Youshould  knowthem  all. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1026,  Crenloch,  W,  J, 

/•Earn  $10  a  Day^ 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  You  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 


MORE 


Saw 


easier  with  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 

Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  1  yeur.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  up. 
Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper¬ 
ates  easier  than  other  saws  be¬ 
cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
*10  saw  to  which  ripping 
fable  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


As  low  as 

$10 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


—AMERICAN— 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ba,nbb°rVg0e75n.  y 


Makes  Pi^s  Grow,  Hens  Lay  and 
Cows  Give  More  Milk ! 

There’s  some  reason  why  you  ought  to  have  a 

F  armers’  F  avorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Other  reasons  are:  Needs  no  foundation  —  can  be  set  up 
anywhere.  Light  enough  to  move  easily,  strong  enough  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Boiler  of  galvanized  steel,  can’t  rust.  Burns 
big  knots  of  wood,  coal,  trash  or  cobs,  and  is  easy  on  fuel, 
too.  Will  boil  four  bushels  of  potatoes  in  ten  minutes. 

If  a  Farmers’  Favorite  doesn’t  please  you,  we  refund 
your  money.  You  take  no  risk. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog  with  Prices 
Sizes  are  from  25-gal.  at  $10  to  100-gal.  at  $17.  You'll  soon  need  this  cooker,  write  Today. 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  C  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


■H 


ACORNS  IN  YOUR  COW  STABLE 


INCREASE  MILK 

L!-ow  25% 


Install 

the  Acorn  Pat¬ 
ented  Cowboivl  and 
the  increased  milk  supply 
will  cover  the  cost  in  less  than 
six  months — The  Acorn  is  the  only 
automatic,  self-regulating  water  bowl  on 
the  market. 

To  take  your  stock  from  the  warm  stable  in  stormy  weather 
to  drink  ice-water  will  materially  reduce  the  flow  and  quality  of  the 
milk.  One  Acorn  Cowbowl  will  do  for  two  cows.  The  Acorn  can  be 
located  anywhere,  high  or  low;  costs  little  to  install;  source  of  water  supply 
may  be  tank,  running  stream  or  from  city  or  town  pipes;  connect  at  bottom, 
top  or  rear;  regulating  disk  prevents  sick  animals  from  drinking,  when  de¬ 
sired;  the  Acorn  Cowbowl  guarantee  is  absolute  in  every  particular.  These 
Cowbowls  will  work  satisfactorily  for  horses. 

Send  for  the  Descriptive  Booklet 

Write  today  for  our  free  trial  offer  and  testimonial  letters  from  representative 
farmers  and  ranchmen  who  know  and  appreciate  the  true  value  of  every  Acorn 
Cowbowl.  THE  METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY 


HI 
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405  Jefferson  Avenue  West 


Detroit,  Michigan 


Dirt 

Out  of  the  Milk 

This  pail  keeps  out  thedirt,  hairS 
'and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk-^ 
ringtime.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We 
1  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

t  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy - 
\men.  Price  $2.60.  Sent  direct 
\on  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not 
£ound  at  your  dealer’s. 

STERILAC  COMPANY' 

S  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


COOK.  YOUR  FEED,  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for8tock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C^”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitchersews  a  lockstitqnlikea^gg^^ 

in  fact  anVthjhg.,  The  ' 
latestfthe  best*-  it, beats  anything  for  the 
money.  Retails  for  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  Special  price  on  sample  to  agents.  Our 
wholesale  prices  lowest  ever  offered;  over  300  per 
cent,  profit.  We  manufacture  our  own  goods,  can 
sell  the  best  Awl  for  the  least  m  oey.  Itsells  on  sight. 
Send  afonce  for  catalog  and  sample.  Don't  delay. 

G.  M.  PERRY.ea  Kilby  Street.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


rDIIMR'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmtJb  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


>VED 

HER 

>N 


Ilenry  II.  Albertson,  Hurl- 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cow  s. 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 

_ _ tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CKI  MIL  Box  MU.  Forcstville,  Conn. 

KENTUCKY  COW  BELLS 

Solid  Brass,  Deep  Toned, 
Made  Strong  To  Last 

No.  1  each  40c  No.  3  each  30c 
No.  2  each  35c  No.  4  each  25c 

WISNER  MFG  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Water  in  Quantity 

all  over  your  farm-house,  fie'  1 
or  barn — pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by  ,r— 
an  automatic  Rife  a/'  / 

y  Ram.  Raises  &  TS  / 

y water  3U  feet  for  each  foot  of  fall  /rift  IS  ram 
f —no  trouble  or  pumping  expense. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet, 

I  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.  H.Y. 


LOW-PRICED  i  |  JTr$  1 

high-gradeAU  1  Uo 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Meter  Ce.,  229  W.  57th  5t.,  NewYerk 


1912. 
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Silo  for  Cold  Country. 

On  page  44  E.  C.  R.  says  that  he  must 
have  a  silo.  This  is  a  dairy  county;  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers  have 
silos  and  the  remainder  of  them  are 
building  some  every  year.  I  have 
studied  the  silo  question  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent,  and  I  have  found  at  least  to  my 
own  satisfaction  that  the  best  silo  and 
the  cheapest  to  build  for  this  cold  coun¬ 
try  is  built  in  the  following  manner: 
two  by  eight  inch  hemlock  are  nailed  to¬ 
gether  with  20-penny  nails  to  form  a 
square,  and  then  a  short  piece  of  2  by  8 
is  nailed  across  the  corners.  These  cor¬ 
ner  pieces  may  be  hollowed  out  so  that 
the  corners  may  be  rounded  some  (a) 
or  put  on  straight  (b)  as  preferred. 


a 


a 


DIAGRAM  OF  SILO. 

Start  on  the  concrete  foundation  with 
the  above  frame;  cut  four  pieces  2  by  4- 
incli,  16  feet  long,  and  nail  on  each  cor¬ 
ner,  then  make  another  frame  as  above 
described  on  these  2  by  4s  that  will 
make  your  girths  18  inches  from  center 
to  center.  Plumb  the  corners  and  stay 
them  securely  on  the  outside;  cut  more 
2  by  4  and  nail  on  the  corner  and  so 
on  until  you  have  a  frame  of  the  height 
that  you  want  your  silo.  As  you  near 
the  top  the  2  by  4s  can  be  longer,  but 
the  first  12  feet  they  ought  not  to  be 
over  16  inches,  but  above  that  you  can 
gradually  lengthen  them  to  30  inches. 
For  the  inside  boarding  use  narrow  inch 
hemlock  that  is  dry-planed  matched. 
Commence  at  one  side  of  where  you 
want  your  door  and  continue  around 
until  you  have  only  room  left  for  the 
doors.  Make  a  door  for  each  opening 
of  the  same  material  and  the  inside  is 
finished.  Cover  the  outside  with 
matched  lumber  or  coping,  and  put  on 
a  roof  and  you  have  a  cheap  silo  and 
one  that  will  keep  silage  as  well  as  any. 
It  will  not  freeze  as  badly  as  a  stave 
silo.  The  stave  silos  around  here  need 
a  lot  of  attention,  and  they  do  not  stand 
the  wind.  They  twist  out  of  shape  un¬ 
less  kept  well  tightened  up.  f.  j.  R. 

Colton,  N.  Y. 

Hard  Butter. 

What  can  I  do  to  make  my  butter  softer 
as  it  is  harder  than  the  market  wants? 
I  have  a  herd  of  seven  milch  cows,  and  I 
am  feeding  them  daily  in  barn :  turnips, 
one-half  to  three-fourths  bushels  apiece ; 
clover  hay  cut  from  wheat  stubble,  mostly 
grass  and  weeds,  12  pounds,  and  about  20 
pounds  of  corn  and  cowpea  silage.  In  the 
yard  at  noon  I  give  them  wliati  corn  stover 
they  will  eat.  T.  p.  k. 

Maryland. 

Perhaps  the  hardness  of  your  butter 
is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  coldness 
of  the  weather.  Such  weather  as  we 
have  had  during  the  early  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  was  enough  to  make  anybody’s 
butter  hard.  Churning  at  too  low  a 
temperature,  or  washing  the  butter  in 
very  cold  water,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
a  dry,  brittle  article.  In  cold  weather 
the  water  used  for  washing  ought  to  be 
three  or  four  degrees  warmer  than  the 
cream,  unless  the  cream  is  churned  at 
a  comparatively  high  temperature.  I 
would  advise  you  to  add  from  four  to 
six  pounds  of  bran  and  two  pounds  of 
linseed  meal  per  day  per  cow,  to  the 
ration  which  you  have  been  feeding. 
Your  cows  will  give  more  milk,  and 
both  these  feeds  have  a  tendency  to 
make  a  softer  butter.  c.  s.  m. 

A  Veteran  Short-horn  Man. 

On  page  45  A.  H.  Prince  of  Schuyler 
County,  N.  Y.,  says  that  the  Short-horn  is 
coming  back.  It  is  very  evident  that  A. 
11.  Prince  has  not  had  a  very  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  dairy  breeds.  Forty  or  50  years 
ago  the  Short-horn  was  all  the  go.  I  can 
remember  in  the  early  sixties  my  father 
having  an  old  Short-horn  with  the  wrin¬ 
kles  falling  off  the  end  of  her  horns  and  no 
teeth  in  her  mouth,  and  sold  her  for  $75. 
The  man  who  bought  her  was  a  milkman 
peddling  in  Albany.  He  saw  her  milked 
and  asked  no  questions.  She  was  milking 
about  20  quarts  per  day  on  about  six 
quarts  of  corn  and  oats.  He  said,  “If  she 
would  milk  that  on  that  amount  of  feed 
1  can  make  her  milk  30  quarts and 
when  he  had  her  about  10  days  he  told  my 
father  she  was  giving  the  30  quarts  per 
day,  and  he  would  not  take  $150  for  her ; 
he  kept  her  three  years  after  that.  The 
writer  bought  a  Short-horn  in  1876  and 
paid  $125  for  her.  The  owner  only  kept 
one  cow  and  offered  her  for  sale,  and  a' 
number  of  milkmen  tried  to  buy  her  for 
?100,  but  he  declined  the  offers.  I  saw 
her  milked  and  the  ambunt  of  feed  she  had 
each  day;  I  judge  she  was  milking  about 
20  quarts  per  day.  I  concluded  if  she 
would  milk  20  on  that  feed  I  could  make 


her  milk  30  per  day.  And  she  did  better 
than  that ;  she  gave  me  32  quarts  per  day 
for  six  months  and  over,  and  I  sold  the  milk 
for  six  cents  per  quart. 

I  recall  another  time  at  a  sale  of  a  dairy 
they  were  mostly  all  Short-horns,  and  ail 
were  fetching  $50  to  $60 ;  there  was  one 
large  white  cow  as  long  as  a  rail  and 
about  as  thick,  and  head  as  long  as  a  flour 
barrel.  She  was  thinner  than  the  other 

cows.  She  was  brought  in  the  ring ;  no¬ 
body  wanted  her.  She  was  as  homely  as 
sin;  and  only  three  years  old.  but  no' bid. 
I  examined  her  milk  veins  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  they  were  as  large  as  her’  tail, 
and  I  made  a  bid  of  $35.  and  secured  her. 
They  all  gave  me  the  laugh,  but  the  laugh 
came  in  on  the  other  side.  She  was  one  of 
the  greatest  cows  that  I  ever  owned ;  I 

bad  her  for  three  successive  years  and 
never  missed  a  milking :  I  could  not  dry 

her  off,  and  had  a  calf  every  year,  but 

unfortunately  all  bull  calves.  When  you 
get  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cow  that 
will  beat  a  Short-horn  for  all  purposes  you 
have  something.  I  was  milking  10  of  them 
at  one  time  and  was  getting  over  200  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  and  some  had  milked  six 
months.  When  you  are  feeding  Short-horns 
for  milk  you  are  not  feeding  .Terseys  or 
Guernseys  ;  these  cows  are  as  large  as  two 
Jerseys,  and  when  their  calves  are  four 
and  five  weeks  old  will  weigh  125  to  140 
pounds  dressed,  and  there  is  where  your 
dual  purpose  cow  comes  in.  In  '  the 
test  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  I  want  to 
ask  A.  IT.  Prince  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  cows.  Wore 
they  all  fed  alike?  He  does  not  make  any 
statement  about  that.  T  would  like  to  hear 
from  him  on  that  end  of  th6  test. 

Westbury,  N.  Y, _  F.  a.  S. 

Suppression  of  Milk. 

T  have  a  good  young  cow,  came  fresh 
(third  calfl  two  weeks  ago,  hut  she  does 
not  give  enough  milk  to  raise  her  calf.  She 
was  a  heavy  milker  before  ;  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  can  see  nothing  else  wrong.  She 
is  practically  dry.  I  am  milking  her  dry  in 
hopes  she  may  come  back ;  she  gives  about 
two  quarts  per  day.  .Will  she  come  back? 
Last  Fall  she  was  gorged  on  apples  and 
corn  (green),  which  almost  put  her  dry  at 
that  time,  hut  milked  her  and  she  gave 
about  normal  amount  until  we  bad  to  turn 
bor  dry  on  account  of  coming  fresh  two  or 
three  weeks  before  she  was  fresh.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  cause  than  the  apples, 
and  am  doubtful  if  she  ever  milks  again. 
There  was  no  abnormal  swelling  or  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  udder,  no  fever,  just  does  not 
give  milk,  and  acts  more  like  a  steer  than 
a  fresh  cow.  I  feed  wheat  bran,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  small  part,  buckwheat,  middlings, 
etc.  Not  a  balanced  ration,  but  think  it 
ought  to  make  some  milk.  D.  M.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

She  will  not  be  likely  to  come  to  her 
normal  flow  of  milk  and  it  therefore  would 
be  best  to  fatten  her  for  slaughter.  The 
attack  of  indigestion,  due  to  gorging  on 
apples  and  green  corn,  caused  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  milk.  _  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness  in  Horse. 

Pan  you  let  me  know  what  to  do  in  the 
following  case?  I  have  a  13-year-old  one¬ 
time  police  mount  I  broke  into  harness. 
Some  people  claim  lie  has  been  foundered. 
Blacksmiths  say  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
breast  and  shoulders  only,  and  that  too 
much  saddle  work  is  the  original  cause  of 
his  being  occasionally  sore  in  front.  He 
often  has  hot,  feverish  hoofs  in  Summer. 
I  generally  get  the  heat  out  by  standing 
him  in  cold  brook  water.  Since  about  two 
weeks  a  swelling  came  on  in  front  of  the 
left  shoulder  just  where  the  trace  puts 
the  most  strain  on  the  collar.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  ho  something  bony  in  the  bottom 
of  the  swelling.  I  have  never  seen  a  swell¬ 
ing  in  a  similar  place  on  any  horse  before. 
Will  hot  vinegar  cause  tender  shoulders? 
Shall  I  use  it?  A  “horse  shark”  told  me 
to  rub  gasoline  on.  The  animal  will  not 
be  obliged  to  work  just  now.  He  goes  on 
the  right  side  in  the  team,  is  big  and 
strong,  and  does  not  have  to  pull  too 
much.  He  usually  pulls  in  towards  the 
other  horse.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  hair  from  both  lioof-heads,  of 
fore  feet,  and  blister  each  in  turn,  using 
cerate  of  cantharides  for  the  work.  Rub 
it  in  a  little  at  a  time  for  15  minutes  by 
the  watch.  Wash  blister  off  in  three  days  ; 
then  apply  lard  once  daily  and  blister  the 
other  foot  in  a  week.  Tie  horse  up  short 
so  he  cannot  lie  down  at  time  blister  is 
acting.  I)o  not  use  vinegar  or  gasoline  on 
the  shoulder.  Rub  it  once  daily  with  ten 
per  cent  iodine  patrogen  (Wyeth).  It  is 
possible  that  a  tumor  is  present  and  should 
be  cut  out.  a.  s.  a. 


POP  QAI  p— Three  Registered  Chester  White 
1  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

Price  $30  each.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  aud  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  andideal playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

Fine  Bucks  For  Sale,  $10.00 

DR.  KUCHER . RIVERVALE.  N.  J. 


SWI3STE 


Doga  and  Ferrets 


PHI  I  IP  Dll  DO— Prom  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLlL  rUlO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FFRRFT<!  Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
r  DItIthiu  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


tets  and  Mulet 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  fanners’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

colt-8.  Some  nice  Psrcheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Far'tns, 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Rexington,  Ky. 


JACKS  and  SADDLERS 

tacky  Mammoth  Jacks  anil  registered  saddle  horses  in  America. 
We  also  breed  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworth  and  Hampshire  swine. 
Write  for  catalogue,  or  visit  the  COOK  FARMS. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO..  •  •  LEXINGTON,  Ky. 


For  Sale— DuroG  Swine  lows!11  h'redy°  fall 

Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Geese  and 
Ducks.  J.  H!  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

mipopc  the  big,  beep  fellows 

UUnUbO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

CHEL00N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
«  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  E.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

NOW  READY— SO  Chester 
White  Pigs,  the  finest 
1  ever  bred,  ranging  from 
3  to  8  nios.  old,  including 
sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service.  10  per  cent 
off  list  prices  if  ordered  in 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  1912.  Come 
see  my  stock  and  make 
your  own  selections.  Sknd  for  Cikculaks. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  PIGS — Yorkshires  &  Chester  Whites* 
I  $7.50  per  pair,  not  akin.  Largest  breeders  in 
Rockland  Co.  THE  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.Y. 


n  I  0  ’e  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY- Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
Ui  I  ■  U.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


CHESHIRES 


The  Eastern  farmer’s  hog. 
Suits  the  critical  market. 
Superior  meat,  hams  and 
bacon.  Goes  at  any  age.  Morningside  Farm,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


A  Few  More  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 

and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  ready  for 
service.  Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Every  one  a 
perfect  individual.  Price  of  Chester  Whites,  $52.00 
each.  Price  of  Large  Yorkshires,  $30.00  each.  Order 
at  once,  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly. 
Heart's  Delight  Farm,  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.,  Chazy,  N.  V. 


CHESHIRES  — The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  ami  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


rOHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  ail  ages.  Seven  big  Herd 

Boars.  JOHN  II.  IfUNI.AP,  Box  R,  IVIhLI AJISPOHT,  OHIO 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  ail  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa. 


Roriictororf  BERKSHIRES— Large  bone,  long 
ILCglMtJICU  bodied,  Fall  Pigs,  both  sex,  5  to  B 
mos.  old;  price  low.  J.  I.  Heroter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  and  Summer  PIGS  for  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  I)r.  J.  R.  ALLEN,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 


SUIMISIY  BANK  FARM 

RFDIf  CfllDFC  Both  sexes ;  Mnster- 
■*  ■■  ^  X.  O  piece  and  Longfellow 

breedings.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Duroc  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PUNNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Fannettsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Onr  farrowing  record  for  1911,  just  tabulated, 
gives  the  following  averages: 

High  wood  Columbias  farrowed  averaged  10.1  to  Utter. 

Highwood  Ezitts  “  “  10.3  “  “ 

Highwood  Mistresses  “  “  10.2  “  “ 

Highwood  Starlights  “  “  10.4  “  “ 

Highwood  Belles  “  “  8.8  “  “ 

Highwood  Jewells  “  “  11.0  “  “ 

This  includes  all  litters — gilts  as  well  as  matured 
sows.  Twenty  Service  Boars  and  sixty  Bred  Sows 
for  sale.  Our  mature  animals  weigh  GOO  to  850  lbs. 
H.  C.&  II.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

...  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.Y 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^r  H  (1 

in  Connecticut.  8ows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sow’s  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piuurietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


33AIRY  CATTLE 


LAUREL  FARM 

nomically  turn  farm  jirodnce  into  money — 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that,  do  the  same 
thing— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Reservation  Guernsey S7,erdhiffJw ffibun 

calves  for  sale.  TABElt  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y 


Millr  Prrwllirprc  f°r  New  York  City  market 
IHIIIY  riUUUtClu  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Ai.bkrt  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


OAKLAND  FARM  &  HERD  FOR  SALE 

The  deatli  of  T.  A.  Mitchell  makes  it  advisablo  that 
this  farm  and  herd  be  sold.  The  Oakland  property, 
located  at  VVeedsport,  N.  Y.  (40  minutes’  ride  from 
Syracuse  on  R.  S.  &  E.  trolley),  comprises  280  acres 
of  the  finest  land  in  Central  New  York,  with  up-to- 
date  buildings  and  farm  equipment,  and  a  herd 
numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  head,  repre¬ 
senting  Mr.  Mitchell’s  best  efforts  in  the  selection 
and  breeding  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  address 

ROBERT  B.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

Wanted,  Jerseys  OBrown  Swiss  Cattle 

JOHN  RICK . READING,  PA. 


Young 


...WE  HA VE  A  FEW... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THAT  ARE  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM 

RIFTON,  IM.  Y. 


Mil HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
cires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se- 
sure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE-^L/orndyke 

DE  KOL  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  horn 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  whiner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  eegistered  i,olstkin  ykiesun  bul.ls. 


Price  $50  up. 


ready  for  service;  also  calves  from  A.K.O.  cows. 
The  Gates  Hoinestend  Farm,  Clil  ttennngo,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Richly  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bull 

Dam’s  test,  573  lbs.  12  oz.  butter  in  one  year. 

Also  Other  Young  Things 

- ADDRESS - 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  DownToTU"1;.^ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  Fs 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


II  o 


SE  2S 


Cup 
Sale! 

80  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  80 

To  Bo  Held  at  the 

Sharon  Yalley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1912 

Sale  to  commence  at  10  A.M.  Bad 
weather  no  interference,  as  the  sale 
is  held  in  the  barn. 

Two  extra  good  ones  have  just  arrived  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  1  hese  are  fineyoung  mares,  2  ami  3  years  old, 
and  have  all  been  bred  and  believed  to  be  in  foal. 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  interested  send  for  catalogue. 
Free  conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm,  iq  miles 
west  of  the  Court  House. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK.  OHIO 
Phones— Citizens  1252;  Bel!  651  W. 
Auctioneers  F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 

JIT  CTlin  “  GENEREUX --PERCHERON  STALLION — 

H  I  O  I  UU  S.  H.  P.  72400  — P.  S.  A.  70493— 
“BRILLIANT ”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with. 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.Y. 


COLLINS’  JERSEY  REDS  ARE  PROLIFIC,  WELL  BONED,  EARLY  MATURING 

„r  b™ed  the  Jo,rseT  Red,h°KS  have  no  superior  for  prolificacy,  early  maturity,  economical  growth  and  quality 
at.  They  are  docile  and  easy  to  handle.  In  the  last  year^  alone,  the  sales  from  my  herd  increased  41/4  per 


-----  _  per 

Let  me  supply  your  wants.  My 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  MOORESTOWN.  N.  J. 


cent,  which  fact  speaks  for  the  satisfaction  my  boars,  sows  and  piers  are  trivincr 
hogs  will  satisfy  you.  Write  today  for  prices. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

27 14  quarts  of  milk  per  day  making  1(5.4  pounds  of 
butter  per  week  was  the  average  yield  of  4,476 
purebred  Holstein  cows  (one-half  were  heifers) 
tested  by  experiment  stations  from  May,  1910,  to 
May,  1911. 

Yon  know  the  meaning  of  these  figures.  Such  averages 
from  so  many  cows  prove  their  power  to  make  feed  into 
milk  and  are  evidence  of  the  size,  health,  vitality  and 
quiet  disposition  of  the  breed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy - 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


February  3, 


A  MARYLAND  BUTCHERS’  MONOPOLY. 

Farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  Cecil 
and  Kent  counties,  Maryland,  suffer 
from  one  of  the  most  peculiar  bits  of 
rascally  legislation  that  has  come  to 
notice.  These  counties  lie  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  northeast  corner  of  the  State; 
Cecil  county  bordering  both  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware,  and  Kent  county 
bordering  Delaware.  Naturally  the 
farmers  have  sold,  until  within  a  year 
or  two,  to  stock  buyers  from  towns  just 
over  the  line  in  the  two  States.  Any 
producer  of  any  kind  of  wholesome  food 
has  a  natural  right  to  an  opportunity 
to  sell  to  any  buyer  from  anywhere. 
But  this  right  was  ignored  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Annapolis,  and  until  the  law 
is  changed,  or  the  courts  act  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  farmers  are,  in  practice,  deprived  of 
the  chance  to  sell  any  live  stock,  wool 
or  furs  to  anyone  except  buyers  residing 
and  doing  business  in  Kent  and  Cecil 
Counties.  This  remarkable  bit  of  politi¬ 
cal  manipulation  defies  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  Americans  and  limits  the 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  States  and 
between  the  parts  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
on  the  books.  The  law  (Chapter  241, 
page  726,  Acts  1910,  Maryland),  pro¬ 
vides  : 

No  person  shall,  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 
engage  in  the  business  of  purchasing  live 
stock,  wool  and  furs  for  sale  outside  or 
within  the  limits  of  either  Cecil  or  Kent 
Counties,  or  selling  live  stock,  wool  and  furs 
in  said  counties,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed. 

Section  2,  following  this,  provides  for 
a  license  of  $25  a  year,  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerks  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
two  counties,  and  Section  3  provides  that 
this  license  shall  be  the  only  license  re¬ 
quired  of  those  who  take  it  out.  Sec¬ 
tions  4  and  5  read  as  follows : 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  engage  within  the  limits 
of  either  of  said  counties  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  dealing  in,  purchasing  or 
selling  any  live  stock,  wool  and  furs  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he 
or  they  shall,  upon  arrest  and  conviction 
thereof,  either  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  either  of  said  counties,  or  upon 
indictment,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  .$50  nor  more  than  $100,  and  all  costs 
of  prosecution. 

Section  5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  any 
farmer  or  other  person  raising  or  buying 
any  live  stock  to  feed,  fatten  or  otherwise 
improve,  or  prohibit  him  from  marketing 
the  same ;  nor  to  butchers  buying  live  stock 
to  be  slaughtered  and  sold  within  said 
counties. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  law  which  re¬ 
quires  a  license  to  buy  live  stock,  wool 
or  furs.  This  license  is  not  required  of 
farmers,  stock  raisers  or  local  butchers, 
though  butchers  pay  a  license  to  sell 
under  a  previous  law.  This  leaves  just 
one  class  who  must  pay  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  huy  the  farmer’s  product, 
and  that  class  is  made  up  entirely  of 
those  non-residents  of  the  two  counties 
who  would  naturally  bid  against  the 
local  butchers.  The  law  was  put 
through  by  the  activity  of  a  few  butch¬ 
ers  in  the  two  counties,  combining  with 
politicians  in  the  Maryland  House  and 
Senate  in  Annapolis  and  approved  by 
Austin  L.  Crothers,  then  Governor  but 
now  in  private  life.  In  effect  it  gives 
a  monopoly  in  buying  wool,  hides  and 
live  stock  to  the  local  butchers  of  the 
two  counties  and  punishes  any  person 
who  bids  against  them  while  within 
either  of  the  two  counties  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Farmers  with 
hogs,  cattle,  sheep  or  hides  to  sell 
must  either  take  them  out  of  the  two 
counties  to  show  them,  which  is  not 
practical,  or  take  whatever  price  the 
local  butchers  offer,  and  accept  also  the 
weight  the  local  butcher’s  scales  declare 
to  be  correct. 

The  Constitution  of  Maryland,  adopted 
in  1867,  seems  to  contain  only  one  pro¬ 
vision  against  such  an  outrage.  Article 
1st  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  has  the 
clause ;  “All  government  of  right  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  people,  is  founded  in 
compact  only,,  and  instituted  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.”  This  might  or 
might  not  be  interpreted  by  a  court  as 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  a  monopoly 
to  buy,  in  certain  localities.  But  the 
Act  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  says:  Section  9: 
“No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Arti¬ 
cles  exported  from  any  State.”  Plainly 


enough  this  Maryland  law  taxes  the 
farmer’s  product  when  it  requires  a 
buyer  of  it  to  pay  for  the  freedom  to 
buy.  The  law  also  violates  the  entire 
spirit  of  our  government  and  laws  in 
that  it  interrupts  trade  between  the 
States,  unduly  favoring  persons  residing 
in  the  two  counties  and  requiring  a  tax 
to  be  paid  by  persons  residing  in  other 
States.  As  far  as  we  remember,  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  between  the  several  States 
has  never  before,  in  time  of  peace,  been 
interrupted  by  legislative  action.  The 
taxing  of  a  selling  business  is  common 
enough,  being  a  tax  on  profits  or  “good 
will”  which  is  a  form  of  property.  But 
a  tax  that  works  to  prevent  freedom 
of  sale  by  the  farmer  to  the  best  bidder 
who  comes  to  his  farm,  is  inexcusable. 
The  Legislature  of  Maryland  is  Demo¬ 
cratic  in  both  houses,  but  there  is  a 
Republican  in  the  Governor’s  chair  and 
some  strong  men  in  both  parties  who 
may  be  willing  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the 
butchers  who  now  have  the  farmers  of 
the  two  counties  by  the  throats,  and 
vote  to  repeal  so  infamous  a  measure. 

O.  R.  WASHBURN. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  before  the  Federal  constitution 
was  adopted  tariff  levied  by  one  State 
against  goods  from  another  were  quite 
frequent.  After  the  constitution  was 
adopted  all  such  things  were  of  course 
prohibited. 


Mange. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  and 
what  to  do  with  my  horses?  Late  this 
Fall  one  horse  would  scratch  one  hind  leg 
with  the  other;  lately  he  has  broken  out 
like  the  itch.  When  I  clean  him  the  comb 
seems  to  tickle,  and  he  rubs  himself  when¬ 
ever  he  gets  a  chance.  Now  the  other  horse 
does  the  same  thing,  but  he  has  broken 
out  in  patches  the  size  of  the  hand,  and 
the  hair  has  all  come  out.  I  keep  a 
blanket  on  both  in  the  stable.  w.  R.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Clip  both  horses  and  then  wash  affected 
parts  with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip. 
Afterwards  saturate  the  parts  with  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  shaken  up 
in  a  pint  of  sweet  oil.  Repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphur  and  oil  every  three  days 
and  do  not  wash  again  affected  parts.  Bet¬ 
ter  clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
stable.  Also  keep  the  affected  horses  iso¬ 
lated  until  well.  a.  s.  a. 

Warts  On  Colt. 

We  have  a  colt.  19  months  old.  which 
is  seemingly  healthy,  but  still  _  she  has 
several  lumps  on  her  nose  and  lips.  One. 
on  her  nose,  is  as  large  as  a  robin’s  egg ; 
the  others  on  her  lip  are  small,  some 
scarcely  large  enough  to  be  seen.  There 
are  a  dozen  or  two  easily.  The.  one  on  her 
nose  is  often  bloody  and  bleeding.  They 
don’t  seem  to  hurt,  as  she  does  not  flinch 
on  being  touched  there.  I  have  thought 
they  might  be  warts.  If  they  are,  what 
can  I  do  to  cure  them?  If  not  warts, 
what  do  you  think  they  are?  She  has 
always  been  healthy  and  lively.  When  she 
was  a  dav  or  two  old  we  noticed  a  large 
lump  on  ‘  her  throat.  Two  veterinarians 
treated  her  at  different  times  and  it  finally 
went  away.  It  was  cut  several  times. 
She  was  in  good  health  then  and  has  been 
ever  since.  She  is  not  fat  but  is  in  good 
condition.  She  is  in  the  stable  and  gets 
hay  and  oats,  about  three  quarts  of  oats 
a  day.  I  turn  her  out  in  the  pasture 
almost  daily  for  exercise.  E.  B. 

Kansas. 

Rub  the  wart-covered  parts  twice  daily 
with  best  castor  oil  and  the  warts  should 
soon  disappear.  Add  one-fifth  part  of 
wheat  bran  to  the  whole  oats  and  feed  twice 
daily  with  best  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  as  roughage.  Carrots  would  be  good 
for  the  colt.  A.  s.  A. 

Cow  With  Indigestion. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cow?  I 
bought  her  last  September  for  a  Guernsey, 
Six  years  old.  Six  weeks  or  so  ago  I 
first  noticed  her  holding  her  head  up  and 
sticking  her  nose  out  so  her  face  was  level 
with  her  back  or  higher,  and  gas  seemed 
to  be  rolling  about  inside  her  and  coming 
up  her  throat.  Her  paUnch  looks  full  all 
the  time.  For  a  while  after  housing  time, 
she  was  kept  on  good  hay  and  two  quarts 
mixed  feed  and  two  quarts  cornmeal  twice 
per  day,  but  for  a  month  or  more  her  hay 
has  been  of  a  poorer  quality,  although  nice¬ 
ly  cured,  containing  some  weeds  and  brakes, 
and  recently  in  place  of  the  cornmeal  have 
fed  one  quart  of  dark  colored  cottonseed. 
She  gets  two  feedings  of  hay  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  no  dinner,  but  the  first  evening 
feed  about  four  o’clock,  and  water  twice 
per  day  after  eating.  We  have  no  yard  so 
she  has  to  stand  fastened  to  her  stanchion; 
her  stall  is  light  and  warm.  She  has  oc¬ 
casionally  a  pail  of  apples  or  a  pan  of 
parings.  In  November  her  average  milk 
yield  was  28.3  pounds  per  day.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  in  September.'  c.  h.  r. 

Maine. 

The  cow  scarcely  could  help  having  in¬ 
digestion  when  so  fed  and  managed.  She 
should  have  exercise  every  day  and  be  fed 
morning,  noon  and  night,  with  water  when¬ 
ever  she  wants  to  drink.  Provide  her  with 
best  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  silage 
or  roots,  bran,  cornmeal  and  flaxseed  meal, 
or  dried  brewers’  grains.  If  she  still  bloats 
have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  a  common  caues  of  chronic  bloat¬ 
ing.  Indeed  it  would  be. well  to  have  her 
tested  on  general  principles.  If  she  proves 
to  be  free  from  the  disease  and  still  bloats 
give  her  in  feed  night  and  morning  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one  part  gran¬ 
ular  hyposulphite  of  soda,  besides  allowing 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Increase  the  dose 
as  found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


“Good  manure  and 
a  good  spreader  will 
positively  increase 
your  crops.” 


Our 

1912  Catalog 
explain*  the  euperiority 
of  the  Johnstbn  Lin*. 


Money  in  Manure 

Every  farmer  realizes  to  a  degree  the  value  of  his 
barn  yard  manure,  but  frequently  one  overlooks 
how  he  can  greatly  increase  its 
value.  Thorough  spreading  means 
increased  yields  —  greater  profits. 

The  “Easy  Loader”  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Spreader  construction.  With 
its  side  sills  of  channel  steel  and  cross 
sills  of  heavy  oak,  and  every  bolt,  rod 
and  plank  of  correspondingstrengtb  and 
quality,  the  “Easy  Loader”  easily  rank9 
first  amongspreaders.  Its  ability  to  emp¬ 
ty  clean  attracts  wide  attention  among 
user*  of  ordinary  makes.  No  compli¬ 
cated  parts  to  freeze  or  get  out  of  order 
—just  “Johnston  Quality”  throughout 

Johnston  Farm  Machines 

include  Grain  Binders,  Reapers,  Rake9,  Spring  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows,  Side-Delivery  Rakes,  Mowers,  Tedders, 
Hay  Loaders,  Corn  Binders,  Disc  and  Or¬ 
chard  Harrows  and  Land  Rollers. 

This  name  —  JOHNSTON  —  ha9  stood  for 
QUALITY  throughout  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  implements.  It  carries  with 
It  a  guarantee  of  strength,  endurance,  capac¬ 
ity,  simplicity,  service— all  summed  up  in 
the  one  word — Efficiency. 

Write  a  postal  today  for  our  1912  catalogue — fret.  It  gives 
much  interesting  information.  A  copy  is  waiting  for  you. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  100- D,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeders, 
feeders  and  farmers  In  the  world.  '‘Tells  how  they 
greatly  Increased  their  profits.”  43~Write  for  this 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

L“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^^^JgYJOoi^^ent^vanteiLsver^^iere^^^^^^^ 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  DIS¬ 
COUNT  for  EARLY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  Institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


™  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  Is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  BILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.(Est.  1850) 
I)oxl3  8FKIH6FIELI),  OHIO 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yetperfect-fitting doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre« 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

F.very  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pi  ne  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  foriu  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  «  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 
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[This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
1  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
i  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
L  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
A  other  points  of  superiority  explained 
in  catalog  of 

m  Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book- 
m  let  in  which  Prof.  Esten  of  Storrs 
M  Experiment  Station  answers  qaes- 
M  tions,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  does 
ff  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silo?” 

I  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CD. 338  West  Si, 

I_ RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Save  Money-Buy 


A  Lacey  Silo,  save  from  $10  to  $30  and  I'll  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  the  finest  Silo  lumber,  best 
construction  and  most  durable  Silo  in  America. 
Lacey  Silos  have  best  patented  doors,  extra 
strong  patented  hoops  — fit  perfect  — prevent 
shrink  or  bulge.  My  Silo  Hoops  are  really  the 
strongest  made— sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
after  inspection— priced  as  low  as  63c.  Write  me 
today  and  I’ll  surprise  you  with  low  quotations. 

KhWElt  K.  LACEY,  Box  20,  Union,  JN.  Y. 


I/ACEYS  SILOS 


SILOS 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  as  the  standard  because  of  their 

convenience,  durability,  strength  and  worth. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

^HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  CobleskiH,  N.  Y.  , 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THI 
fc  GUARANTEED  MOIMEY-SAVINQ 


SU:  INTERNATIONAL 

aa  silos 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tfc* 
International  8ilo  Co.,  118  Main  St.,  iilnetrllle.  f* 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 


240  Page  Book  On 
and  Silage 


10° 


Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modem  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed— over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  How  to  Make  Silage”— "How  to  Feed 
Silage”—  How  to  Build  Silos”— “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility  by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co..  Salem,  Ohio 


r-99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Every  Rotten  Post 

that  must  be  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater  than 
setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replacing  is  post 

glus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  a  distu  rbance  of  the 
alance  of  the  fence.  This  can  BE  PREVENTED  through 
the  proper  treatment  of  butts  of  posts  with  Avenarius 
Carbolineum.  Painting  3-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no 
more  than  2  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about 
the  proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It’s  free 
for  the  asking.  Write. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THIS  PICTURE 
IN  14  COLORS, 
TO  HANG 
IN  YOUR 
HOME 


THIS  PICTURE 
IN  14  COLORS, 
TO  HANG 
IN  YOUR 
OFFICE 


For  Stockowners 


Postage  Paid 


Beautiful  Painting  of  Dan  Patch 

Reproduced  on  Extra  Heavv.  Fine  Enamel  Sfnnb  nnJ  In  JA  p~y.f~.~ti,,  p/~ — i — l  r-~i _ _ f  ct _ i. _ t  .t  ,  ,,  ,  „  . 


^proJuoed  «n  Extra  Heavy.  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14  Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadmg.  by  the  Marvelous,  Newly  Invented 
Original  Colors ,  Process.  Size  of  picture  I  will  send  you  is  21  x  25  inches ,  making  a  Splendid  Picture  to  Hang  in  any  Home  or 
T,  .  „  .  QS  lt  “  ?b*°lu*el*  Free  of  Advertising.  It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  in  an  Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery. 

Inis  Splendid  Painting  of  Dan  s  Head  was  made  i  1  1  —  »  —  P _  _oc  T,  ,  _  . 

From  Life  and  I  want  to  Personally  assure  you  that  it  is  n«  v™,  rr„  c —  ti —  n...  um —  ti -  International 

as  Natural  and  Lifelike  as  if  Dan  stood  right  before  you, 


- - - -  -  - —  v*  a.  ^  y  kj  u 

m  his  Present  Splendid,  Vigorous,  Physical  Condition. 

This  is  an  Elegant  Picture  to  Hang  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Office.  It  is  an  Exact  and  Perfect  Colored  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Finest  Painting  ever  made  of  the  Sensational 
and  World  Famous  Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1:55. 
I  think  so  much  of  this  painting  that  I  had  it  Reproduced  in  a  Beauti¬ 
ful  Stained  Art  Glass  Window  in  my  Country  Home.  This  picture 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  you  as  long  as  you  live  because  it  shows 
Dan  s  true  expression  of  Kindness  and  his  Lovable  disposition 
as  natural  as  life.  You  cannot  buy  a  picture  like  this  because 
1  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reserved  it  Exclusively  for  this 
use.  Would  you  like  the  Finest  14Color,  Horse  Picture  ever 


use. 

published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  in  all 
Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly  Delighted  with  this  Splendid 
Picture  and  are  constantly  writing  me,  from  all  parts  of  the 
wor  d,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have  ever  seen  and  thousands 
of  them  are  hung  in  fine  Homes  and  Offices.  A  Splendid,  14 
Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Painting  mailed  Absolutely  Free 

fo  Farmers  or  Stockraisers OVER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE,If  You  - 

Own  Stock  and  Answer  Two  questions.  Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and 
Answer  1  hese  Two  Questions :  1st.  How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  and 
ouitry  do  you  own?  2nd.  In  What  Paper  did  you  see  my  offer?  Picture  will 
be  mailed  free  but  You  MUST  Be  A  Stockowner  And  MUST  Answer  The  Two  Questions. 

H  h  DAN  rATCU  IS  THE  CHEAT  WOULD  CHAMPION  OF  ALL  CHAMPIONS  THAT  HAVE  EVER  LIVED. 

_  has  1>aced  more  Extremely  Fast  Miles  than  all  the  Combined  Miles  of  all  Pacers  and  Trotters  in  the  world’s  history. 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These 
Wonderful  Dan  Patch  Records  Will 


Be  Even  Equalled? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1  Mile  in  -  1:55 

1  Mile  in  -----  1:55# 

2  Miles  in  1:56 

14  Miles  Averaging  -  1:56# 

30  Miles  Averaging  -  -  1:57# 

45  Miles  Averaging  -  1:58 

73  Miles  Averaging  -  -  1:S9# 

120  Miles  Averaging  -  2:02# 

Dan  Has  Broken  World’s  Records  14  Times. 

Dan  Is  also  the  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  World  for  his  age. 
Dan  is  Sire  of  “Dazzle  Patch,”  the  Greatest  Speed  Marvel  of 
the  World’s  History,  which  Paced  a  Half-Mile  in  Fifty-nine 
Seconds  and  One-eighth  of  a  Milein  Thirteen  Seconds,  —a  1-44 
Clip,  - when  only  28  months  old,  in  1911.  Also  of  Pearl  Patch 
4  year  old  trial  2:04.  He  also  has  49  in  Official  Speed  List. 
Some  of  Dan’s  Colts  will  be  Future  Champion  Trotters  as  well 
as  Pacers.  Why  don’t  You  Raise  or  Buy  One? 


-  -- - - —  ■’nr  .  mac  international 

btockl’ood  as  a  1  omc  purifies  the  blood,  aids  digestion  and  assimi- 
lahonsothateveryanimalobtainsmore  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten 
and  produces  More  Nerve  Force,  More  Strength  and  Endurance  O- 
ver  Two  Million  Farmers  endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food  for  Horses.Cattle. Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Saves  Grain. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  his  grain,  for 
over  Eight  Years,  just  as  you  eat  the  medicinal  mustard,  pepper 
salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1:58#:  George 
Gano  2:02,  Lady  Maud  C  2:00#  and  Hedgewood  Boy  2:01  have 
eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Years  and  they  have  all 
lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time  which  is  additional 
indisputable  proof  that  “International  Stock  Food”  as  aTonic  gives 
more  speed  and  more  strength  and  more  endurance  because 
everybody  thought  these  Five  Horses  had  reached  their  speed 
limits  before  I  got  them.  It  will  also  keep  your  Work  Horses  fat 
sleek  and  in  Extra  Strength  to  do  More  Work.  It  Saves  Grain.’ 
ASK  MY  DEALER  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  MY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  Is  a  high-class,  medicinal,  vege¬ 
table  tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
eve^X/?a^  on  my  International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700  acres  to 
my  200  Stallions.Champions, Brood  Mares,Colts,Work  Horses  etc 
You  can  test  100  lbs.  or  500  lbs.  at  my  risk.  Over  200,000  Dealers  seli 
it  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refund  monev  if  it  ever  fails  to  give 
paying  results.  ITS  Feeding  Cost  is  only  “3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.” 
ANSWER  2  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE. 

I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  YOU  WOULD  TAKE  $10.00  forthePicturel  willsend  you  Free  if  you  could 
not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beautiful  Picture  is 
yours  rKth.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a  Dan  Patch  Picture. 

Address ,  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

_ _ OR.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis. 
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HORSE  JOCKEYS  IN  BOSTON. 

Any  person  reading  the  advertisements 
of  horses  .for  sale  in  the  Boston  daily 
papers  would  think  he  could  take  a  small 
amount  of  money,  go  there  and  get  just 
what  he  wanted.  Many  have  gone  there 
and  got  what  they  did  not  want,  as  they 
found  out  after  taking  home  and  trying 
out.  There  are  a  few  places  where  you 
can  get  what  you  pay  for,  but  many  others 
where  you  pay  for  what  you  don't  get, 
and  I  wish  to  tell  a  little  about  the  latter 
class.  In  the  first  place,  these  jockeys 
never  have  a  horse  that  is  all  right,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  look  to  be,  but  are 
drugged  and  fixed  up  so  that  when  you  go 
to  see  them  they  look  and  act  first  class, 
and  even  an  expert  can  hardly  pick  out 
the  flaws  at  that  time.  A  common  trick 
is  to  advertise  a  horse  that  is  as  near 
right  as  any  they  ever  have,  and  is  really 
worth  the  price  they  ask,  but  while  they 
will  sell  you  this  horse  all  right  they  do 
not  intend  you  shall  take  it  away,  but 
will  try  to  get  you  to  take  some  other 

that  looks  all  right,  but  is  really  worth 
nothing.  If  you  do  get  this  horse  you 

bought  away  from  them  it  is  because  you 
are  sharper  than  they.  If  they  cannot  per¬ 
suade  you  to  take  some  other  they  will 

do  something  to  the  one  you  bought  so  he 
will  kick  and  tear  around,  so  you  will  not 
dare  to  go  near  him  unless  you  are  an 

expert,  and  you  will  likely  be  glad  to 

take  any  other  they  offer  you  and  get  out. 
This  trick  has  been  worked  on  several  per¬ 
sons  in  tins  section  who  thought  they  were 
fairly  smart.  The  one  exception  that  I 

know  of  when  it  did  not  work  I  will  tell 
about. 

A  neighbor’s  wife,  who  as  this  will 
prove  was  not  asleep,  and  the  hired  man 
who  is  a  good  judge,  went  to  the  city  and 
looked  at  a  horse  which  was  offered  for 
$100,  and  looked  a  good  bargain  at  the 
price,  as  it  was  a  big  horse  of  1,500  pounds 
weight,  and  fairly  sound.  The  woman  gave 
a  check,  and  they  promised  to  send  the 

horse  out  to  her  place  at  once.  The 

woman  intended  to  go  at  once  to  a  telb- 
phone  and  call  up  her  bank  and  have  the 
payment  bn  the  check  held  until  she  had 
a  chance  to  try  the  horse  a  little  at 
home,  but  meeting  some  friends  they  told 
her  not  to  hurry  about  it;  an  hour  or  two 
later  would  do.  In  the  meantime  jthe 
horse  seller  had  taken  a  train  at  once 
for  her  town  and  in  about  an  hour  had 
the  check  cashed,  as  she  found  out  when 
she  called  up  the  -bank  about  two  hours 
later.  She  returned  home,  but  no  horse 
arrived,  so  the  next  day,  taking  the  same 
man  and  another,  she  went  in  again,  and 
of  course  they  told  her  the  horse  she 
bought  was  no  good,  etc.,  and  wanted  her 
to  take  another.  She  said.  “Let  me  see 
the  other,”  and  they  brought  it  out.  While 
they  were  looking  it  over  she  said,  “Bring 
out  the  horse  I  bought ;  perhaps  I  will  buy 
this.”  So  they  brought  out  the  other 
which  acted  like  a  mad  horse.  However 
one  of  her  men  finally  got  hold  of  the 
halter  and  the  other  man  let  go,  thinking 
the  countryman  would  not  hold  on.  As 
soon  as  the  woman  saw  this  she  told  her 
man  to  lead  the  horse  right  along,  which 
he  did.  When  the  stableman  saw  the  horse 
was  going  they  began  to  swear,  and  one 
of  them  said  to  another^  “There,  the 
woman  got  the  best  of  you  after  all.” 

When  buying  a  horse  from  any  of  these 
people  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  get  the  animal 
away  at  once,  as  delay  is  often  dangerous, 
and  the  first  horse  you  bargain  for  is  apt 
to  be  as  good  as  any  you  are  likely  to  get 
in  one  of  these  places.  Also,  a  mighty 
safe  plan  is  to  get  some  one  who  knows 
a  horse  pretty  well  to  go  with  you;  even 
if  it  costs  you  a  few  dollars  extra  they  are 
apt  to  be  well  invested.  Even  if  you  are 
a  good  judge  of  horses  yourself  the  other 
man  may  see  something  you  don't,  and  vice 
versa,  and  you  have  a  witness  to  the  trans¬ 
action.  which  is  worth  a  good  deal  some¬ 
times.  In  the  busy  Fall  season  several 
years  ago,  before  horses  had  jumped  to 
their  present  high  figures,  needing  an  extra 
horse,  I  went  to  the  city  and  looked  round 
the  auction  rooms  for  a  good  cheap  horse. 
Many  were  sold  but  I  did  not  see  just  the 
one  wanted  at  a  price  that  seemed  right. 
Finally  toward  evening  I  went  into  an¬ 
other.  and  saw  a  good-looking  gray  horse 
just  being  unhitched  from  the  wagon  in 
which  they  show  them  off.  One  of  the 
whippers  spotted  me  at  once  and  asked 
what  kind  of  a  horse  I  wanted.  I  stated 
about  what  I  wanted,  and  said  I  would 
buy  one  or  two  if  they  suited  my  fancy, 
lie  said  ;  “Would  you  give  so  much  for  the 
gray  horse,  he  is  just  what  you  want?”  I 
said  yes  at  once,  and  the  next  instant  he 
was  knocked  down  on  my  bid.  lie  then 
said.  “Step  into  the  office  and  give  your 
name.”  I  stepped  in,  and  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  my  name  threw  down  the  money  and 
asked  for  a  warrant  and  recipt.  This 
was  given  me  at  once.  The  warrant  read, 
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“This  big  gray  horse  is  warranted  to  be  a 
good  worker,”  which  afterward  proved  to 
be  a  fact,  and  I  will  say  that  anything 
like  this  they  put  on  paper  is  apt  to  be  as 
they  state  it,  and  they  are  careful  not  to 
state  too  much.  They  had  sold  me  a  fairly 
good  horse,  but  now  they  tried  to  get  me 
to  bid  on  another,  which  I  decided  was  no 
good,  but  did  not  say  so.  Seeing  I  would 
not  bid,  they  knocked  the  horse  off  to  me, 
and  tried  to  get  me  to  go  in  and  give 
my  name  and  settle,  but  this  I  declined  to 
do.  I  told  them  some  one  may  have  bid 
on  the  horse,  but  I  did  not.  After  some 
talk  and  threatening  they  saw  they  had 
gone  far  enough,  and  dropped  the  matter 
of  the  second  horse.  In  the  meantime 
the  gray  I  had  bought  had  been  unharnessed 
and  taken  to  the  upper  floor.  I  went  up 
there  and  found  he  had  a  bad  sore  shoulder 
and  also  a  sore  back,  which  was  another 
proof  he  would  pull  all  right,  or  rather 
had  worked  hard  and  been  abused.  I 
brought  him  out  of  the  stable  and  on  the 
way  home  was  offered  more  than  I  had 
paid,  but  declined  the  offer.  I  kept  him 
over  a  year  working  with  a  breast  collar 
until  his  sores  healed  up,  and  finally  sold 
him  to  a  horse  dealer  for  just  what  he 
cost  me. 

Fifteen  years  or  so  ago  there  lived  on  the 
next  farm  to  me  an  old  Yankee  who  was 
not  liked  very  well,  because  of  his  sharp 
practices  in  dealing  with  other  people.  He 
had  among  others  an  old  black  horse 
which  he  decided  he  would  trade  off  and 
get  something  a  little  younger  and  quicker, 
so  he  went  to  a  trader,  and  seeing  just 
what  he  thought  he  wanted  gave  $15  and 
the  old  black  horse.  This  horse  did  not 
prove  as  good  as  expected,  so  he  traded 
again,  paying  $15  more,  but  did  not  get 
what  he  wanted  then.  So  seeing  he  had 
started  in  to  get  what  he  wanted  he  tried 
again,  paying  $15  more  to  boot  for  a  finer 
stepping  and  looking  black  clipped  horse, 
lie  brought  the  last  one  home  as  proud  as 
he  could  be,  drove  into  the  barn  and  un¬ 
hitched.  His  son  came  in  and  after  looking 
the  horse  over  said.  “Father,  that's  the 
horse  you  first  traded  off."  and  so  it 
proved ;  clipped  and  fixed  up  the  old  man 
did  not  know  him,  and  had  paid  $45  for 
his  experience  in  horse  trading  and  got 
the  old  horse  back.  a.  e.  r. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


Ringworm. 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  some  young  cattle 
from  New  York  State,  and  I  find  that  the 
hair  is  coming  out  in  spots  and  is  of  a 
light  scaly  nature ;  seems  to  be  worse 
around  eyes  and  mouth,  some  on  body. 
What  would  you  advise  to  do  for  it?  Is 
it  curable?  s.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

This  skin  trouble  is  caused  by  the  vege¬ 
table  parasite  known  as  Trieopliyton  ton¬ 
surans,  which  lives  on  damp  woodwork, 
walls,  fences,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  animals. 
Tt  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up.  disinfect, 
whitewash,  ventilate  and  perfectly  light  the 
stable.  Scrub  each  affected  spot  clean  and 
when  dry  rub  in  a  little  iodine  ointment. 
Repeat  the  application  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


Thriftless  Bull. 

T  have  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  six 
months  old.  lie  is  not  near  the  size  lie 
should  be  at  that  age.  He  seems  well  and 
lias  a  very  good  appetite.  When  he  eats 
ground  feed  he  bites  it  up  like  a  horse  in¬ 
stead  of  licking  it  up  as  he  should.  When 
he  drinks  milk  or  water  lie  chokes  and  runs 
from  liis  nostrils.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  his  tongue.  He  is  almost  too  valuable 
for  beef.  Would  you  advise  me  what  the 
trouble  is  and  what  could  be  done? 

Pennsylvania.  ir.  F.  n. 

We  certainly  would  suspect  a  tongue 
trouble  in  such  a  case,  but  as  you  say  that 
is  not  present  then  we  must  believe  that 
there  either  is  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
tongue,  cheeks  or  throat,  or  a  disease  of 
the  throat.  Better  have  the  hull  tested 
with  tuberculin ;  then  if  it  is  found  that 
tuberculosis  is  not  affecting  the  glands  of 
the  throat  blister  the  throat  from  ear  to 
car  and  give  half  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash 
once  a  day  for  five  consecutive  days  a  week 
for  two  weeks.  Feed  soft  food.  Wet  all 
food  to  make  it  more  easily  masticated. 

a.  s.  A. 


Periodic  Opthalinia. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  our  nine- 
year-old  horse,  after  getting  pretty  warm 
plowing,  seemed  stiff  and  would  not  eat  for 
a  few  days ;  he  always  liked  to  be  in  the 
dark  and  the  edges  of  his  eyes  looked  red 
and  ran  water.  We  bathed  them  in  warm 
salt  water  and  after  four  or  five  days  he 
seemed  all  right  again  in  every  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  last  Summer  one  eye  at  a  time  would 
look  red  and  run  water,  but  was  apparently 
well  every  other  way.  As  the  light  seems 
to  hurt  it  we  hung  a  dark  cloth  over  his 
eye  and  after  a  few  days  it  was  well 
again.  Now  one  eye  is  worse  than  it  has 
ever  been ;  as  he  was  not  working  we 
thought  he  had  hurt  it  in  the  three-acre 
lot  that  he  runs  in.  and  where  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  brush  that  had  been  re¬ 
cently  cut  down.  lie  now  jumps  and  seems 
frightened  whenever  we  go  near  him.  His 
other  eye  is  all  right,  his  appetite  good. 
What  should  be  done?  c.  p.  c. 

Arkansas. 

The  disease  is  moon  blindness  (periodic 
ophthalmia)  and  it  is  incurable  and  will 
cause  cataract  and  bliudess  of  one  or  both 
eyes.  The  disease  comes  on  at  irregular 
intervals,  or  about  once  a  month  in  some 
affected  horses,  hence  the  name.  Darken 
the  stable.  At  time  of  attack  give  one 
dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  the  drinking 
water  night  and  morning  and  cover  the 
eye  with  a  soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with 
a  solution  of  half  a  dram  each  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  fluid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  with  10  drops  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  cold  water.  This  may 
retard  blindness.  a.  s.  a. 


§Q  FREIGHT  Prepaid 


30  Days*  Free  Trial 


and  up 
for  Handy 
Box  Spreader 


No  Deposit  Credit^ 

Write  now  for  big  free  book  m 
and  factory  prices,  direct  to  you 
on  all  spreader  styles  and  sizes  — 
endless  or  return  apron— 50  to  100  bu. 
capacity,  wood  or  steel  wheels  or 
handy  box  spreader— all  sold  on  most 
liberal  terms  ever  made!  Take  your 
choice.  Detroit- American  Quality  sells 
these  spreaders  quick!  Detroit-Amcr- 
ican  prices  will  save  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  for  farmers  this 
year.  Write  for  book  and  prices  and 
note  your  saving.  Then  hold  your 
money  in  your  pocket  while  you  try  your 

it-American  Spreader 

No  risk  on  your  part!  Send  name  now.  Book  tells  about  practi¬ 
cally  all-steel  strongest  construction— lightest  draft.  Direct  power 
— no  lost  motion.  Box  wider  at  rear  than  at  front— no  binding. 

Box  at  least  2  inches  deeper  than  others.  Simple  for  boy  to  rui 
right!  6  changes  of  feed,  from  seat,  without  stopping  team. 

Cylinder  and  rake  all-steel— no  wood  bars.  Front  trucks  help 
carry  load,  5th  wheel  15  inches— unbreakable  steel.  Rear 
axle,  2-inch  cold  rolled  steel,  strongly  braced. 

Let  us  send  y°u  our  big  book  at  once.  Get 
wVlTllCJ  posted  on  spreader  qualities  and  values.  Send’ 
name  on  postal.  Detroit-American  quality  cannot  be  questioned. 

Detroit-American  Spreaders  are  guaranteed  forever.  Our  big  book  : 
the  best  ever  written  about  spreaders.  Also  shows  biggest  values  in 
famous  Detroit-American  Tongucless  Disc  Harrows,  Cultivators  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  Write  now.  Address 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  1643  Hastings  St.;  Detroit.  Mich. 


Finest  Tools - Largest  Crops 

Other  things  equal,  the  farmer  or  gardener  who  works 
_ _  the  ground  with  the  latest  improved,  most  scientific  imple¬ 
ments  will  easily  beat  out  the  man  who  doesn’t.  Work  with  tools 


marked 


Planet  Jr 


No.  81 


Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe, 

latest,  best  tool  of  the  kind. 


Cultivator,  and  Hiller  Combined  is  our 

Thorough  work  in  rows  up  to  4  feet  apart.  Strong; 


fully  guaranteed. 

I  Mr.  i  a  I  Pla.net  JrDouble  Wheel  Disc  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
|  imp.  ts|  pfow  is  new;  popular  especially  with  peat  workers.  Carries 
new-design  prong  teeth.  3  discs  on  each  side:  steel  frame.  Works  2 


acres  a  day  better  than  several  men  with  hand  hoes. 


FREE! 


A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  boob! 


Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  its  valuable  hints 
to  rj^ght  cultivation.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  it!  A. 

ndpostal  for  it  today! 

SLAllen&Co 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 


Owners  of  Kicking,  Tricky,  Scary, 
Balky  Colts  and  Horses! 

Write  for  Prof.  Jesse. Beery's  Grand  Free 

“Horse -Trainer’s  Prospectus”  -  I 


Every  owner  of  a  vicious, 
scary,  balky,  tricky,  kick¬ 
ing,  biting,  unruly  horse  or 
colt  will  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  announcement  that 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  world-famous  as 
the  King  of  Horse  Trainers  and 
Tamers,  without  charge,  will  give  you 
a  copy  of  his  wonderful  Horse -Trainer’s 
Prospectus.  Every  man,  young  or  old,  who 
is  ambitious  to  make  a  big  success  will  find 
this  book  a  stepping-stone  to  a  money-making 
profession.  All  who  love  horses  will  want  to 
know  what  the  greatest  horse  trainer  in  the 
world  knows  about  controlling  these  noblest 
animals  of  the  brute  creation. 

King  of  Horse  Trainers  and  Tamers 

Prof.  Beery  was  tremendously  successful 
in  giving  exhibitions  of  his  marvelous  skill  in 
training  horses  and  mastering  man-killing 
stallions.  He  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States,  thrilling  vast  audiences  everywhere. 

Honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  admiring 
thousands.  He  has  now  retired  from  his  mar¬ 
velous  career  in  the  arena  and  Is  giving  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  priceless  knowledge, 
having  established  a  correspondence  system 
of  horsemanship,  the  only  instruction  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Make  Worthless  Horses  Valuable! 

Prof.  Beery’s  System  of  Horse  Training 
enables  you  to  turn  horses  whose  viciousness 
or  bad  habits  make  them  utterly  worthless 
and  unsalable  into  valuable,  useful  animals. 

Prof.  Beery  is  unalterably  opposed  to  harsh, 
cruel  treatment  of  horses.  His  methods  are 
humane,  safe,  simple  and  successful  even  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  You  can  learn  to  tell 
any  horse’s  disposition  at  first  sight. 

Only  8  Hours  to  Break  a  Colt! 

By  Prof.  Beery’s  simple  method  you  can 
train  a  colt  in  eight  hours  to  be  absolutely 


trustworthy.  There  Is  lots  of  money  in  break¬ 
ing  colts  and  curing  horses  of  bad  habits. 
The  field  is  unlimited. 

Be  a  Horse  Trainer! 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 

The  career  of  a  professional  Horse  Trainer 
offers  remarkable  money-making  opportuni¬ 
ties,  at  home  or  traveling.  Men  who  have 
mastered  Prof.  Beery’s  System  are  making  all 
the  way  from  S1.200  to  S3, 000  a  year.  Owners 
gladly  pay  S15  to  |25  a  head  to  have  vicious, 
tricky  horses  broken  of  bad  habits  or  to  have 
green  colts  properly  trained.  A  good  horse 
trainer  is  the  most  independent  man  on  earth. 
Drop  him  in  any  community,  among  total 
strangers,  and  he  will  be  making  all  kinds  of 
money  in  no  time. 

Has  Taught  Thousands  Successfully 

Some  of  Prof.  Beery’s  graduates  are  travel¬ 
ing,  giving  exhibitions  in  cities.  Some  now 
own  profitable  training  stables.  Some  are 
getting  rich  buying  up  cast-off  kickers,  “man- 
killers,”  tricksters  and  horses  “afraid-of- 
autos”  for  next  to  nothing,  handling  them  a 
few  days  and  selling  at  tremendous  profit. 

J.  O.  Brown,  Cameron.  Mo.,  writes:  “Last  month 
I  made  $90.00  training  colts,  besides  doing  my  rogulur 
farm  work. 

S.  M.  Ryder,  Mercersburg.  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  mak¬ 
ing  money  buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  hand¬ 
ling  them  a  few  days  and  selling  them,  perfectly 
broken,  at  a  large  profit.” 

O.  B.  Hill,  Robinson,  III.,  Route  No.  3,  writes: 
“Three  weeks  ago  I  paid  $125  for  a  5-year-old  kicker, 
yesterday  I  sold  her  for  $220.” 


Great  Free  Book  on  Prof.  Beery's  System  of  Horse  Training 

This  book  is  an  eye-opener  on  the  whole  subject  of  Horse  Training.  Prof.  Beery’s  lessons  are 

simple,  thorough  and  practical.  The  hook  shows  the  possibilitiesof  tho 
Ho  profession  for  any  man  who  likes  horses.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  illas- 

trated  book.  Tells  how  Prof.  Beery  became  tho  King  of  Horse 
-  -  Trainers  and  Horse  Turners.  How  you  can  learn  to  do  what  ho  has 

done,  in  Bpare  time.  Aro  you  ambitious  to  make  money,  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself?  Follow  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Beery  and  becomo 
a  master  horseman!  Do  you  own  a  horse  that  you  can’t  handle?  Then 
write  for  the  Horse -Trainer’s  Prospectus  toduy. 

Toll  me  all  about  your  horse. 


s  “Horse -Trainer’s  Prospectus”  Coupon 

-  t  PROF.  JESSE  BEERV,  Box  57  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

)  $  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  "Horse-Trainer’s  Prospectus.” 

i/l 


Name . 


I  Post  off  ice . . 

State . 


R.  F.  D. 
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A  CONCRETE  SMOKE-HOUSE. 

Replying  to  B.  B.,  on  page  61,  where 
a  description  and  plans  for  a  good 
smoke-house  is  requested,  for  an  up-to- 
date,  practical  smoke-house  that  will  last 
and  give  entire  satisfaction,  as  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  meat  in  nice  condition,  keeping 
out  vermin,  and  one  that  is  fireproof,  I 
would  build  one  after  the  enclosed  plans, 
Figs.  38  and  39. 

The  foundation  plan  shows  a  cellar, 
walled  with  concrete.  The  size  of  the 


SMOKE-HOUSE  FOUNDATION.  Fio.  38. 

building  is  12x16x10  feet.  The  excava¬ 
tion  for  the  cellar  was  made  12  feet 
wide  and  16  feet  long.  The  sides  of 
the  excavation  were  used  as  one  side 
of  the  form.  A  form  of  inch  lumber 
was  placed  six  inches  from  the  wall,  or 
side  of  the  excavation,  leaving  room  for 
a  wall  six  inches  thick.  This  was  run 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  then 
a  form  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig. 38, 
made  of  2x10  inch  stuff.  This  wall  was 
made  20  inches  above  the  ground  level, 
and  was  eight  inches  thick.  Metal  joist 
supports  were  then  put  on  and  forms 
set  for  a  six-inch  wall  to  be  built  10  feet 
to  the  square.  This  form  was  made  of 
2x10  inch  stuff,  and  was  well  braced. 
This  form  was  made  30  inches  high  at 
a  time,  the  space  filled,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  set,  the  forms  were  raised  and 
filled,  and  so  on  until  the  walls  were 
finished.  As  soon  as  the  last  forms  were 
removed,  the  entire  surface  outside  was 
given  a  coat  of  cement  plaster,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  then  laid  off  in 
large  squares  to  represent  large  stones, 
as  seen  in  front  elevation. 

The  joists  for  the  ceiling  were  placed 
directly  upon  the  wall  and  the  foot  board 
for  the  rafters  placed  on  the  joists.  The 
gable  ends  were  made  of  novelty  siding. 
There  is  a  window  in  each  gable,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  ventilation.  No  windows  in 
the  house.  The  main  objects  in  building 
a  smoke-house  are  to  have  the  interior 
dark,  dry,  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in 


FRONT  OF  SMOKE-HOUSE.  Fio.  39. 

Summer,  and  well  ventilated;  also  so 
tight  that  very  little  smoke  will  do 
much  good.  A  floor  of  rough  inch 
boards  was  laid,  and  then  a  concrete 
iloor  two  inches  thick  was  laid  on  this. 
1  he  ceiling  is  made  of  heavy  corrugated 
steel  ceiling.  There  is  an  opening  in 
the  ceiling  2x2  feet,  for  ventilation.  This 
opening  is  closed  with  a  metal  trap 
door,  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered 


by  pulling  a  cord.  The  door  is  made  of 
dressed  lumber,  and  is  lined  on  the  in¬ 
side  with  same  material  as  is  in  the 
ceiling.  Iron  hooks  are  screwed  into 
the  upper  joists  for  places  to  hang  the 
meat.  In  this  kind  of  house  there  is 
no  possible  chance  for  mice  and  rats 
to  trouble.  Where  these  vermin  have 
access  to  the  meat  house,  there  is  no 
telling  the  amount  they  will  destroy  in 
the  run  of  a  year.  The  cellar  may  be 
left  off  if  there  is  already  one  of  equal 
quality  on  the  premises.  If  there  is  not, 
by  all  means  build  it  under  the  smoke¬ 
house.  We  find  that  it  is  one  of  the 
nicest  places  for  the  milk  and  butter 
during  the  Summer,  and  for  keeping  a 
Winter  supply  of  vegetables  it  has  no 
equal.  The  R.  N.-Y.  furnishes  formu¬ 
las  for  mixing  concrete  and  setting  up 
forms  for  same,  so  I  will  omit  these. 
The  roof  is  best  made  of  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  roofing ;  one  may  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  this.  j.  w.  griffin. 

Kentucky. 


fowls,  as  it  is  always  damp.  I  would 
advise  the  construction  of  a  house  some¬ 
thing  like  the  one  shown  in  the  pen 
sketch,  Fig.  40.  The  size  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  number  of  fowls  to  be 
housed.  On  damp  ground  a  place  should 
’  lie  raised  about  six  or  eight  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
this  well  packed  down.  Then  set  up 
forms  made  of  eight-inch  pieces;  2x8 
joists  makes  good  form  stuff.  These 
joists  should  be  set  so  the  walls  will 
be  six  inches  thick.  When  the  concrete 
has  well  set,  the  inside  2x8  may  be  taken 
out,  and  the  excavation  filled  to  within 
four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  wall.  This 


ELEVATED  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
building  poultry  houses,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry,  and  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  I  have  found  the  elevated  house  has 
never  given  satisfaction  where  the  base¬ 
ment  or  lower  story  was  used  as  a 
scratching  shed,  or  as  a  loafing  place  for 
the  poultry.  There  are  several  reasons 
as  to  this.  First,  there  is  not  sufficient 
sunshine;  second,  there  is  always  more 
or  less  draft,  always  sufficient  to  make  a 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  health  of  the 


POULTRY  HOUSE  PLAN,  Fio.  40. 

filling  may  be  of  sand,  gravel  or  broken 
stone.  Then  a  floor  of  concrete  should 
be  laid.  To  keep  down  dampness,  a 
layer  of  tarred  paper  should  be  placed 
in  the  concrete.  This  is  best  done  by 
laying  about  an  inch  of  the  coarse  or 
lower  part  of  the  concrete,  then  two 
inches  more  and  then  the  top  coat.  Mix 
the  lower  part  seven  to  one,  and  the  top 
coat  three  to  one.  See  any  paper  on  1 
mixing  concrete.  In  the  picture,  A,  the  ! 
space  for  scratching  shed ;  B,  roosting  i 
and  laying  rooms ;  CCC,  line  where  j 
poultry  netting  division  is  placed.  The  1 
front  may  be  made  open  front,  half 
open,  or  just  to  suit  the  builder. 

Kentucky.  j.  w.  griffin. 


No  other  machine 
has  all  the  features 
which  the  govern¬ 
ment  experts  Bay  in 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  walls,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man¬ 
age— gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at-our 
risk — sent  freight  prepaid. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 
Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu¬ 
able  FREE  BOOK. 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO., 

.  Box  44  ,  Fremont.  Neb. 


Mandy  Lee 

The  Incubator 
of  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture  ■ 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 

Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new  features — 
plain,  practical,  helpful. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 

CEO. H. LEE  CO.,  1221  Harnay  St., Omaha, Nab. 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  incubator — however  big  its 
claims,  or  tempting  its  price— get  the  Cyphers  Book. 
Before  you  add  to  your  poultry  raising  equipment 
in  any  way  —get  the  Cyphers  Book. 

It  will  set  you  right  on  many  a  chicken  raising  problem. 
It  will  give  you  many  poultry  facts  and  suggestions  that  will 
help  you  in  a  money-making  way. 

It  will  tell — and  prove  to  you — why  Cyphers  Incubators 
and  Brooders  are  the  World’s  Standard — why  they  are 
used  by  more  successful  poultry  raisers,  by  more  famous 
fanciers,  on  more  Government  Experiment  Farms  and  at 
more  leading  Agricultural  Colleges 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

It  gives  illustrations  and  tells  of 
gratifying  successes  with  poultry 
achieved  by  farmers,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  as  a  profitable 
addition  to  successful  farming. 

It  is  full  to  running  over  with 
practical  advice  that  shows  you 
how  you  can  make 

Big  Poultry  Profits 

1912  is  going  to  be  a  high-price 
poultry  year.  You  may  as  well 
take  hold  and  get  your  share .  But 
don’t  invest  in  a  low-priced  incu¬ 
bator,  flimsily  made,  that  will 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  money. 

You  may  as  well  buy  a  genuine 
standard  Cyphers  first  as  last. 

Start  Right — With 
a  Real  Incubator 

Remember  that  Cyphers  Incubators 
and  Brooders  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  you.  They  are  automatic — also 
fiteproof  and  insurable.  They  are  the 
machines  for  the  progressive,  successful  farmer  who  goes 
into  poultry  raising  thoughtfully,  earnestly— to  win. 

But  get  our  new  244-page  free  book— “Poultry  Growers’ 
Guide  for  1912.”  It  has  eight  valuable,  helpful  chapters  of 
strictly  practical  information  that  are  worth  many  dollars 
to  every  man  or  woman  raising  poultry  for  profit.  Here 
are  their  subjects: 

I— How  to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from  the  Same  Number  of  Hens. 
II— The  200-egg  Per  Year  Hen — How  to  Produce  Her.  Ill— Large 


and 


Sized  Eggs  in  Demand  As  Well  As  Lots  of  Them.  IV— Mating  and 
Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.  V— Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs 
for  Successful  Hatching.  VI— Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  With 
Least  Amount  of  Work.  VII— How  to  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  the 
Lowest  Cost.  VIII— Premium-Price  Table  Poultry  and  How  To 
Produce  It. 

Our  Year  Book  also  explains  in  detail  the  wonderful 
advantages  offered  to  our  customers  in 

Cyphers  Company  Service 

More  than  ever  before  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  now 
co-operates  with  its  customers  in  making  results  sure  for  them. 

We  simply  take  the  position  that  our 
responsibility  in  your  poultry  raising 
success  begins  when  you  have  bought 
our  goods.  We  not  only  work  with 
you  by  means  of  personal  letters  and 
suggestions,  but  you  are  made  a  part 
of  Cyphers  Company  Bulletin  Service 
which  supplies  you  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  with  the  newest  facts  and 
methods,  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
made  in  the  poultry  world. 

The  Cyphers  bulletins,  leaflets,  etc. 
give  you  real  facts ,  dependable  infor¬ 
mation — derived  from  our  fifteen  years 
of  experience  in  dealing  wuli  poultry 
problems — and  from  month  by  month 
knowledge  gained  on  our  $50,000.00 
Experiment  and  Demonstration  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  We  cannot  describe  to 
you  in  this  advertisement  all  that 
Cyphers  Company  Service  means.  It 
literally  covers  every  phase  of  poul¬ 
try  raising — points  the  way  to  sure  and 
economical  methods 
But  write  for  the  Cyphers  Book.  1$ 
gives  you  all  the  facts — contains  244 
pages — 

(weighs 
one  pound) 

7^x10  ins. 
in  size,  and 
also  tells 
fully  about 
the  $1,000 

we  are  to  distribute  in  cash  prizes 
to  poultrymen  and  women  who  write 
us,  in  their  own  words,  the  best 
reports  of  their  individual  successes 
in  poultry  raising  for  profit  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  local,  home  con¬ 
dition^ Competition  open  to  the 
world,  whether  you  use  any  of  our 
goods  or  not.  Write  tor  your  copy 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 
BROODERS 


CYPHERS  C0MPANYS 
POULTRY  GROWERS’ 
GUIDE 

FOR 

1912 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Branch 

Stores 


New  York  City,  Boston,  Mass. 

23  Barclay  St.  12-14  Canal  St. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  1569  Broadway 


now — today  1 

Dept.  38  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  /„. 

/ 


s' 

. '  Free 
s  Book 
Reservation 
COUPON 

.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
S  Dept.  «S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  \  Please  reserve  for  me 
and  send  me  FREE,  without  obliga- 


*  ana  sena  me  r  Kht,  without  obliga- 
tfon,  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  your 

Pnilltrv  Urnwarc’  for  1Q19  nnH  f Iia 


Poultry  Growers'  Guide  for  1912,  and  the 
full  facts  about  Cyphers  Company  Service. 


Chicago,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

340-344  N  Clark  St.  317-319  Southwest  Bird. 
London,  England,  121  Finsbury  Pavement 


0 

Address 
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THE  RURA.L,  NEW-YORKER 


February  ft, ' 


MORE  ABOUT  OPEN-FRONT  HOUSES. 

I  would  like  a  little  more  light  on  those 
open-front  poultry  houses  described  by  Mr. 
Cosgrove  in  a  recent  issue.  1.  Is  there  any 
provision  for  preventing  rain  or  snow  from 
beating  in  onto  the  floor  or  is  such  pro¬ 
vision  unnecessary?  2.  If  a  house  of  this 
style  were  built  50  to  100  feet  long  would 
it  be  necessary  to  build  tight  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  pens  to  prevent  a  draught  from 
end  to  end  of  the  house?  3.  Would  a  roof 
made  of  unmatched  boards  and  shingles  be 
tight  enough  to  confine  the  warm  air,  or 
must  we  use  some  prepared  roofing?  4.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  place  the  door  well  to¬ 
ward  the  back  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
height.  Will  it  not  be  difficult  to  make 
the  door  tight  qnough  to  confine  the  air? 

5.  If  the  warm,  moist  air  from  the  hens’ 
breath  is  confined  as  described,  will  it  not 
cause  dampness  on  walls  and  roof  of  a 
single  wall  house  when  the  weather  is  cold? 

6.  With  50  liens  in  a  flock,  how  much  floor 
space  is  necessary  in  a  house  of  this  style? 

Hardwick,  Vt.  s.  s.  c. 

Axs. — 1.  In  the  houses  at  Storrs  Col¬ 
lege  there  is  a  muslin-covered  frame  to 
let  down  when  it  storms  hard,  but  the 
house  I  changed  to  open  front  last  Fall 
has  no  curtains  or  anything  else  to  keep 
the  storms  out.  The  house  is  20  feet 
long  by  16  feet  deep  from  front  to  rear. 
The  open  front  is  three  feet  high  and  20 
feet  long.  The  weather  has  been  as  low 
as  nine  below  zero;  driving  snowstorms 
have  not  gone  in  deeper  than  three  feet 
from  the  front  and  that  only  at  one 
end.  There  are  70  pullets  and  seven 
cockerels  in  the  house,  and  we  get  33 
to  35  eggs  a  day  from  them;  practically 
a  50  per  cent  yield.  The  zero  weather 
has  made  no  change  in  egg  production. 
Adjoining  this  house  is  another  house 
20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  where  there 
are  25  nests ;  grit,  shell  and  charcoal 
boxes,  dust  baths,  etc.  There  is  a  large 
door  opening  into  the  roosting  house, 
also  a  small  hole  for  the  hens  to  go 
through  when  the  door  is  shut.  The 
roof  is  matched  boards  covered  with 
roofing.  I  think  it  warmer  and  drier 
than  shingles,  and  cheaper.  The  average 
penetration  of  storms  into  the  open 
front — either  rain  or  snow — has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  20  inches. 

2.  I  think  tight  partitions  would  be 
necessary  as  often  as  every  20  feet.  But 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  “con¬ 
tinuous  house”  made  open  front.  3. 
Roof  of  unmatched  boards  and  shingles 
would  not  be  tight  enough  to  prevent 
drafts  through  the  house. 

4.  No;  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  the 
door  tight  enough;  if  it  shuts  as  tight 

as  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  door,  it 
will  answer. 

5.  I  do  not  find  any  dampness  on  the 
walls  or  roof  of  my  house.  Probably 
the  reason  is  that  there  is  a  constant 
slozv  change  of  the  air. 

6. "  I  don’t  see  why  any  more  floor 
space  would  be  needed  than  '  for  any 
other  style  of  house.  A  house  14x16 
feet  would  give  each  of  50  fowls  a  little 
over  four  square  feet,  which  is  sufficient. 
My  neighbor  has  a  house  21x18  feet  in 
which  lie  keeps  134  White  Leghorns  that 
are  laying  well  this  cold  Winter.  Three 
rows  of  roosts  across  the  rear  end.  21 
feet,  afford  room  to  roost,  by  my  Wyan- 
dottes  would  require  more  roost  room. 
Four  Wyandottes  will  occupy  about  as 
much  roost  space  as  six  Leghorns. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


UTILITY  POULTRY  STOCK. 

I  intend  to  start  in  poultry  and  am 
anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a  strain  developed  for  egg  production. 
It  seems  to  me  the  poultry  fanciers  place 
their  emphasis  on  the  wrong  qualities.  They 
set  up  artificial  standards  for  an  ideal  hen. 
and  disregarding  utility,  breed  to  attain 
their  false  standards.  It  is  claimed  even 
by  some  of  the  “insurgent’’  fanciers  that 
they  have  well  nigh  ruined  some  of  our 
most  valuable  breeds  in  their  attempts  to 
attain  false  ideals.  They  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  hen  is  primarily  an  egg  ma¬ 
chine.  They  ignore,  too,  the  market  branch 
of  the  business.  I  am  anxious  to  start 
with  stock  that  has  been  built  up  by  intel¬ 
ligent  breeders  for  high  egg  production,  and 
with  that  advantage  at  the  beginning  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  for  eggs.  I  understand  there 
are  strains  of  other  breeds  than  Leghorns 
that  equal  or  nearly  equal  them  in  this 
feature.  If  so  I  would  like  to  know  the 
breeds  and  the  strains,  for  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  Leghorns  have  serious  disad¬ 
vantages.  V.  D.  WELLS. 

Montana. 

You  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  your  posi¬ 
tion  regarding  the  breeding  of  our  utility 


fowls  to  false  standards.  Breeders  of  fancy 
fowl  have  not  only  set  up  unnatural  stand¬ 
ards,  but  have  transgressed  every  law  of 
safe  breeding  to  attain  their  ends.  Not 
content  with  one  or  two  serviceable  varie¬ 
ties  for  each  breed,  they  must  have  them 
represented  in  every  shade  and  combination 
of  color  and  lacing  known  or  guessed  at. 
To  get  the  plumage  they  have  sacrificed 
stamina  and  the  saving  qualities  of  the 
breed.  Not  content  with  these  freaks  of 
their  fancy,  they  must  apply  their  ideas 
to  the  already  established  varieties  on 
which  the  breed  has  built  its  reputation. 
Take  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for  exam¬ 
ple.  They  have  one  standard  for  pullets, 
another  for  cockerels  and  to  meet  them, 
pens  are  especially  mated  up  to  produce 
the  correct  shade  in  the  plumage  of  the 
pullets,  the  cockerels  being  discarded  as 
unfit  for  show  purposes.  Another  set  of 
pens  produces  the  cockerels  of  the  proper 
shade  and  discards  the  pullets.  With  white 
fowls  one  might  suppose  there  might  be 
some  escape,  but  no,  they  must  be  pure 
white,  regardless  of  the  healthiest  way  to 
bring  them  up.  egg  production,  or  vitality. 
If  these  standards  were  followed  by  oniy 
a  few  faddists.  I  would  not  consider  them 
of  any  moment,  but  they  have  been  foisted 
on  the  poultry  public  at  large  until  the 
most  successful  of  our  poultr.vmen — that  is 
the  market  men — think  their  breeds  unfit 
for  show  purposes  simply  because  they  have 
bred  them  for  business  and  not  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  shade  of  coloring,  a  comb  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  exact  shape,  or  a  tail  at  a  certain 
angle.  What  I  contend  is  that  we  should 
breed  for  a  shape  that  fits  our  needs,  for  a 
vigor  that  makes  the  individual  able  to  re¬ 
produce  himself  and  his  valuable  charac¬ 
teristics.  and  for  a  color  or  shades  of  color 
that  result  from  sane  breeding  and  healthy 
treatment.  A  wide  field  is  open  in  our 
big  shows  for  egg  and  dressed  fowl  depart¬ 
ments.  Their  products  are  the  final  test  of 
the  value  of  a  fowl.  “Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does”  surely  has  its  application 
here.  Here  and  there  1  believe  men  have 
seen  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  are 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  the  utility 
features  in  the  show  room.  Locally,  we 
have  made  a  small  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  holding  annually  a  neighborhood 
show  for  farm  poultry.  The  hoodoo  of 
fancy  is  our  chief  obstacle  even  here.  Peo¬ 
ple  do  not  seem  to  grasp  readily  the  fact 
that  eggs  are  eggs  and  dressed  fowl  are 
dressed  fowl  while  feathers  are  quite  an¬ 
other  matter.  However,  by  putting  heavy 
premiums  on  these  products  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  their  importance  in  the  utility  poultry 
show,  we  hope  to  make  some  progress. 

I  believe,  however,  that  you  are  wrong 
when  you  state  that  “primarily  the  hen  is 
an  egg  machine.”  That  is  where  any  num¬ 
ber  of  utility  men  have  run  themselves  into 
the  ground  and  exactly  what  has  ruined 
many  a  fine  strain  of  layers.  The  hen  is 
not  an  egg  machine,  primarily.  She  is  a 
creature  whose  reproductive  powers  have 
been  abnormally  developed  and  in  so  doing 
poultr.vmen  have  not  always  been  careful 
about  giving  her  every  natural  advantage. 
They  have  gone  to  as  great  extremes  as  the 
feather  men,  and  for  the  sake  of  eggs  and 
more  eggs  have  sacrificed  vitality  and 
strength  in  reproduction.  The  strains  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  are  those  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  unreasonable 
forcing  and  have  been  kept  up  by  feeding 
and  breeding  in  a  rational  way.  I  would 
not  jump  at  the  adv.  of  a  200-egg  strain 
unless  I  knew  how  the  advertiser  reared 
and  cared  for  his  breeders.  Strains,  like 
breeds,  are  too  easily  changed  by  handling, 
and  the  keepers  of  market  flocks  as  a  rule 
do  not  attempt  to  sell  eggs  or  stock  for 
hatching  as  a  part  of  their  business.  In 
buying  I  would  not  depend  on  any  reputed 
strain,  but  rather  hunt  up  some  successful 
local  producer  and  find  out  what  ho  is  most 
successful  with.  When  living  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  I  had  some  of  Duston’s  strain  of 
White  Wyandottes  that  were  about  the  best 
layers  I  have  ever  had.  When  I  came 
South  to  live  I  found  they  did  not  answer 
at  all,  and  have  worked  into  White  Leg¬ 
horns  instead,  building  up  my  own  strain. 
Under  other  conditions  I  have  had  equally 
good  success  with  a  local  strain  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  I  believe  the  best  anyone  can 
do  is  to  get  hold  of  a  strain  of  birds  adapted 
to  local  market  and  climatic  conditions  and 
develop  them  along  lines  to  suit  himself.  I 
would  get  healthy  stock  regardless  of  egg 
production  or  fancy  qualities.  What  you 
want  is  something  to  build  on  :  not  some¬ 
thing  nearly  burnt  out  with  excessive  at¬ 
tention  to  one  particular  feature  regardless 
of  natural  conditions.  There  is  no  “heav¬ 
iest  laying  strain”  of  either  Leghorns  or 
any  other  breed  to  fit  every  condition  of 
climate  and  care.  Birds  that  do  first  rate 
in  New  York  or  Ohio  might  fail  entirely 
of  satisfactory  results  in  Montana.  Better. 

I  think,  get  some  birds  reasonably  near 
home  and  develop  them  to  suit  yourself. 
Don’t  look  at  your  hen  as  an  animated 
patchwork  quilt  or  a  patent  “egg  machine.” 

K.  B. 


Chicks  and  Earthworms. 

What  remedy  can  be  applied  in  raising 
chickens  on  a  farm  where  soil  is  very  rich 
and  contains  many  worms?  I  am  told  that 
this  condition  of  soil  causes  the  young 
chckens  to  have  gapes.  h.  w.  d. 

Lime  or  salt  would  destroy  some  of  the 
earthworms,  but  why  try  to  get  rid  of  them? 
They  are  a  sure  indication  of  rich  soil,  and 
do  much  good  in  opening  the  soil  and  work¬ 
ing  it  over.  The  large  fowls  are  very  fond 
of  them — they  make  a  good  substitute  for 
meat.  You  often  see  men  digging  up  the 
chicken  yard — the  hens  following  him  and 
struggling  for  each  worm  thrown  out.  But 
what  about  the  gapes?  The  little  worm 
which  causes  this  trouble  may  pass  part  of 
its  life  on  the  earthworms.  Yet  we  have 
seen  cases  where  many  worms  were  fed  di¬ 
rect  to  the  chicks  without  serious  trouble. 
On  some  farms  apparently  few  of  the  gape 
worms  are  present  and  in  such  cases  of 
course  there  would  be  little  trouble  with 
earthworms.  At  any  rate,  keeping  the  little 
chicks  on  a  board  floor  will  protect  them. 
If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
soil  is  infested  with  gape  worms  we  should 
keep  the  little  chicks  away  from  the  soil 
and  let  the  worms  alone. 


A  Missouri  Mortgage  Lifter. 


The  Missouri  hen  is  known  as  a  mortgage  lifter.  Here  is  one  case  among 
many.  Mr.  M.  L.  Phelps  bought  50  acres  near  Windsor,  Mo.,  four  years  ago. 
Encumbrance  $1500;  fences  down,  house  and  place  generally  run  down. 
He  started  with  400  to  500  chickens.  He  was  Boon  getting 

$100  a  month  from  eggs. 


Mr.  Phelps  has  refenced  the  farm,  im¬ 
proved  the  house  and  barn  and  has  paid 
off  the  $1500  out  of  the  egg  money.  All 
the  while  he  has  enjoyed  a  good  living. 
Any  man  living  along  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
who  will  produce  and  ship  fresh  eggs  to 
these  big  nearby  markets  can  get  fancy 
prices. 

Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  -the  climate,  soil, 
and  pure  water  mak«  for  ideal  conditions 
in  poultry  raising. 

If  you  are  not  getting  good  results  you 
may  not  be  located  right.  This  matter  of 
location  is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 


There  are  some  particularly  good  locations 
for  profitable  poultry  raising,  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Professor  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  an  expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  Professor  at  the  Kansas  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  every  locality  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  He  knows  the  best 
places  for  poultry  raising,  and  can  tell  you 
the  very  place  where  you  are  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  tell  me  about  yourself 
and  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will  be 
given  careful,  personal,  e  x  p  e  r  t  advice 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Book  on  scientific  poultry  raising,  free ! 

— an  expert’s  instruction  book  on  expert  poultry  methods,  written  by  Prof.  Cottrell. 
His  experiences,  his  knowledge,  his  advice,  as  given  you  in  this  book,  will  save  you 
many  a  false  step — make  you  many  a  dollar.  You  would  willingly  pay  for  this  book,  if 
you  knew  its  contents.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully  investigated,  and 
can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

L.  M.  Allen,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Lines, 

460  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 

John  Sebastian,  Third  Vice-President 


KiTSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  INO. 


-SELF  RAISING  GATE 


Discourages  the  animal  that  is  always  1 
breaking  out— can’t  get  through,  and 
the  barb  wire  top  prevents  crowding 
and  reaching  over. 

The  Peerless  is  extra  heavy,  frames  nearly  , 
two  inches  in  diameter;  filled  with  the 
famous  Peerless  fencing  of  all  No.  9  wire 
—a  fence  that  stands  the  hardest  usage. 
Self-raising— it  lifts  itself— you  don’t  have 
to  carry  it  around.  Always  swin  gs  up  clear  ^ 
of  the  ground,  over  snow,  ice  or  rubbish. 

GALVANIZED  a  heavy  rust-proof  coat, 
a  coat  that  lasts.  No  paint  on  the  Peerless. 

Your  dealer  can  get  Peerless  Gates.  If  he 
will  not,  we  will  ship  to  you  direct. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co.,  AhkuN,ehjiicUi 


\Yhex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Poultry  Fence 
60  ISSiT  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  is 
graduated  from  1%  to  6 inches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fence.  Writefor 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  •  Winchester, Indiana. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Frlees: 

13  eents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
t  Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
Tho  HrownFence&WIreCo, 
Dept,  so  Cleveland, 

TA-A-nALU 

'  . 


*?7S] 

IPL'/U//. 


Those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones  sleeping  in“the  dark  and  voiceless 
chambers  of  the  dead”  can  give  fitting  expression  to  our  remembrance 
by  making  their  last  resting  place  beautiful.  Republic  Fences  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  in  various  pleasing  designs.  Cheaper  than  wood ;  perma¬ 
nent.  Special  prices  for  churches  and  cemetery  associations.  W rite  us. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co.,  211  Republic  St.,  North  Ghicago,  Ill. 
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The  Henyard. 

Eleventh  Week  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

The  zero  weather  has  come,  and  the 
effect  of  it  shows  in  a  decided  falling 
off  in  egg  production  by  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  While  they  are  still  ahead  in  the 
total  number  of  eggs  produced,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pen  leading  with  a  total  of  215  eggs, 
the  record  for  the  eleventh  week  shows 
a  production  by  the  Leghorns  of  only 
5.1  eggs  per  pen;  while  the  Rose  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds  show  15,  and  the  Single 
Comb  Reds  14.4  per  pen.  The  Langshans 
laid  12,  the  American  Dominiques  16, 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  12.75,  the  White 
Orpingtons  11,  the  White  Wyandottes 
9.4,  the  Barred  Rocks  8.4,  the  White  P. 
Rocks  6.75,  the  Partridge  P.  Rocks  12, 
and  the  Columbian  P.  Rocks  12. 

This  brings  the  egg  production  of  the 
Leghorns  for  this  eleventh  week  down 
to  the  twelfth  place,  and  puts  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dominiques,  with  a  record  of  16 
eggs,  at  the  head  for  the  week.  I  obtain 
these  results  by  dividing  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  each  breed,  by  the  number 
of  pens  of  that  breed,  which  shows  the 
average  number  which  each  breed  has 
laid  during  the  week.  One  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  21  eggs,  one  16  and  one  15, 
but  one  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  laid  23,  one 
22,  one  18,  one  17,  and  one  pen  of  the 
Barred  Rocks  19;  which  shows  that  the 
American  breeds  are  rapidly  overtaking 
the  Leghorns  with  the  advent  of  severe 
cold  weather.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  this  eleventh  week  is  779;  in  the 
previous  week  it  was  873,  showing  a 
drop  of  94  eggs,  the  Leghorns  alone 
showing  a  loss  of  77  eggs  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  previous  week.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  have  not  “shut  up  like  a  jack¬ 
knife,”  but  they  certainly  show  the  effect 
of  severe  cold  more  than  the  American 
breeds.  Some  of  the  Leghorns  froze 
their  combs,  but  prompt  treatment  will 
probably  restore  them  to  good  condition 
again.  In  the  English  pen  every  bird 
froze  its  comb,  and  the  output  for  the 
week  was  only  13  eggs.  Many  of  the 
early  layers  are  molting.  Storrs  College 
reports  the  weather  as  being  the  coldest 
in  twenty  years.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Value  of  Sprouted  Oats  for  Chickens. 


What  Is  the  true  value  of  sprouted  oats? 
Some  of  the  circulars  claim  the  sprouted 
article  is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  the 
original  oats.  J.  b.  c. 

The  claim  is  nonsense.  The  oats,  if  any¬ 
thing,  lose  some  value  during  the  sprouting 
process.  The  following  analysis  is  the  first 
we  have  seen  : 


Following  is  the  analysis  of  sprouted  oats 

made  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural 

Chemistry  at  this  college. 

Moisture  .  73.92 

Crude  protein  .  3.50 

Crude  fat  .  1.00 

Carbohydrates  .  15.24 

Fiber  . • .  4.80 

Ash  .  1.48 

Cornell  University.  James  e.  rice. 


The  following  figures  are  given  for  com¬ 
parison  : 

Carbo- 

Water  Proteins  hydrates  Fat 


Oats  .  11  12ya  00  4.0 

Green  rye  ...  75  1.9  13  0.5 

Green  Alfalfa.  80  2.7  9  0.4 

Green  Crimson 

clover  .  80  3.  7.6  0.5 

Green  rape  . .  85  1.9  7.2  0.0 

Mangels  .  85  1.4  8.5 


Breeding  and  Selecting  Birds. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  mate  my  hens 
so  I  can  use  the  same  rooster  with  the 
same  hens,  and  not  inbreed?  I  have  some 
fine  single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  and  have 
been  sending  away  for  my  rooster,  hut  I 
wish  to  avoid  inbreeding.  r.  b. 

Ohio. 

From  your  letter  I  draw  the  following 
conclusions.  You  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  new  blood  each  year  by 
means  of  unrelated  male  birds  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  a  different  flock  each  time. 
You  do  this  to  avoid  inbreeding,  which 
you  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  detri¬ 
mental.  Introducing  new  blood  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  right  in  some  cases,  but  why 
not  inbreed?  We  are  taught  that  like  be¬ 
gets  like,  which  is  true  according  to  the 
law  of  inheritance.  Heredity  we  are  told 
is  the  inheritance  of  like  qualities,  but  un¬ 
like  qualities  are  also  Inherited.  There¬ 


fore  by  introducing  new  blood  you  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  unlike  qualities,  which  is  just 
what  you  ought  not  to  do.  Then  if  you 
are  breeding  for  standard  qualities  alone 
your  birds  should  be  vigorous,  have  good 
shape  and  color.  If  you  are  breeding  for 
utility  purposes  select  your  breeders  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition,  type  and  performance. 
Mate  a  few  of  your  best  hens  with  the 
most  promising  male  birds  of  your  own 
flock.  Be  sure  that  their  characters  are 
alike  as  near  as  possible,  and.  that  these 
characteristics  are  the  desired  qualities  you 
wish  to  establish.  Such  a  mating  will  pro¬ 
duce  desirable  specimens,  but  even  then 
there  _  will  be  a  great  many  birds  with 
qualities  unlike  those  of  their  parents.  The 
offspring  of  trotters  are  not  always  trotters, 
neither  do  heavy  milch  cows  always  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  milkers,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  poultry,  for  a  descendant  inherits  only 
one-fourth  of  its  qualities  from  each  parent, 
the  remainder  from  grandparents,  great 
grandparents  and  great-great  grandparents. 
Therefore  by  breeding  each  year  from  birds 
having  the  desired  qualities  and  whose  an¬ 
cestors  before  them  had  these  same  quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  possible  so  to  fix  these  qualities 
that  the  number  of  birds  having  like  quali¬ 
ties  is  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
they  become  characteristic  of  the  strain, 
and  the  number  of  birds  having  foreign 
qualities  is  greatly  reduced.  You  certainly 
can  use  the  same  male  bird  you  did  last 
year  provided  he  has  the  qualities  you  wish 
your  future  flock  to  have.  The  writer  has 
a  flock  of  fowls  that  have  been  inbred 
since  1897.  and  a  more  vigorous  flock  you 
never  saw.  f.  t.  f. 


Poultry  Yard  Device. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a 
new  discovery  for  poultry  that  I  ran  onto  ; 
it  will  furnish  green  food  for  the  hens  at  all 
times  in  small  yards.  It  is  a  device  made 
out  of  quarter-inch  mesh  wire.  You  can 
sow  the  oats  in  the  henyard  and  place  the 
device  over  it  and  the  hens  cannot  disturb 
it.  and  the  poultry  can  have  green  food  all 
the  time.  I  used  one  last  Summer  and  the 
oats  would  come  up  over  one  inch  in  one 
night  through  the  wire  mesh  verv  thickly. 
This  is  a  very  nice  thing,  ('an  I  get  any¬ 
thing  for  this  idea,  or  can  I  get  it  patented? 

New  York.  w.  r. 

No,  you  cannot  get  a  patent  on  this.  It 
is  an  old  device,  mentioned  in  “The  Business 
Hen.”  The  plan  has  been  used  for  years  by 
many  hen  keepers  and  is  a  good  one. 

Keeping  Stock  Pure ;  Standard  for  Breeders. 

1.  We  have  two  varieties  of  chickens 
(purebred)  which  we  are  having  to  let  run 
together  this  Winter  for  lack  of  housing 
capacity  not  yet  completed.  Will  this  In 
any  way  affect  the  hreeds  if  we  separate 
them  a  month  before  breeding  them  ?  2. 

What  is  the  American  standard  for 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  (S.  C.)  and  B.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Beds?  m.  b. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

1.  No,  it  will  not.  Separate  the  varie¬ 
ties  two  weeks  before  you  wish  to  save  the 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 

2.  As  to  standard  for  B.  P.  Bocks  and 

R.  I.  Reds  we  are  forbidden  to  publish  the 
standard  for  any  breed.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Standard  of  Perfection.  “Per¬ 
mission  to  make  quotations  from  the  text 
of  this  book  is  granted,  provided  such 
quotations  are  disconnected,  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  are  used  solely  for  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  but  these  quotations  must 
not  be  used  to  an  extent  nor  in  a  manner 
that  will  hurt  the  sale  of  this  work.”  I 
would  advise  you  to  talk  with  a  poultry 
judge  or  a  breeder  of  said  varieties.  The 
standard  weights  are  as  follows :  B.  I*. 
Rocks — Cock,  9%  pounds,  cockerel,  eight 
pounds;  hen,  7%  pounds;  pullet.  6% 
pounds.  R.  I.  Reds — Cock,  8’/,  pounds"; 
cockerel.  7y2  pounds;  hen,  6y2  pounds; 
pullet,  five  pounds.  f.  t.  f 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

IIItfh-clasH  utility  stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  spriiis 
delivery.  Esks  Tor  hatching.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Cir¬ 
cular.  VANCRKST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


s.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
§,n.dnYIe°£-  Send  for  circular.  JIT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous 
livable  chicks— the  kind  you  want— money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  0. 10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Famous  Laying  Strain 

$1;  Cockerels,  $2.  St.  Moritz  Farm.  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING1  !EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

0(1(1  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN  MAY  PULLETS 

£UU  at  $1.00  each,  to  quick  buyer,  in  lots  to  suit 
Heavy  layers  and  vigorous  stock. 

J.  L.  ELLIOTT,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs 
Mammoth  Incubators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 

POP  SAl  F~S-  c-  w  LEGHORN  HENS,  the 
*  ,  r7L,L'  large  laying  kind,  $1.00  each; 

(  ockerels,  $1.50.  Also  one  large  Berkshire  Boar 
$25.00.  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGOS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


T?/"\  D  O  A  T  P  Bar.  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and 
r  Vy  I V  Ci  v L 11/  VV.  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 

Strong,  vigorous  breeders  of  quality.  Also  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Price  reasonable.  Inspection  solicited. 

DR.  S.  C.  MOYER  .  .  LANSDALE,  PA. 

Barred  Plymouth  rock  cockerels,  for  utility  breed¬ 
ing.  large,  vigorous  birds— 00  to  $3.00  each, 
c.  T.  DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

ARREQ  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


B 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  K.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Parks’  Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Baby  Chicks,  15c.  each. 
Young's  S.C.W.  Leghorns — Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
Baby  Chicks,  12c.  each.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


Buff  Rock  Pullets  ’’.T.llrJ «lS  E 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock;  good  color;  April 
hatched.  Cockerels  all  sold.  “Four  Acres,”  Nutley,  N.J. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  Farm  Range 

R.W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa„  R.F.D.3. 


Mammoth  Imperial 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


AFT0N  FARM  PEKINS  are 

prize  winners  (see 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
porhen!  Gotstoek  from  Afton  Farm.  Itmeanssuc- 
cess.  Write  for  “Facts  From  Afton  Farm,"  todav— now. 
AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS-5”a,'7 

ing  and  vigor— trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 
$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Austins  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to $5.00  per  15;  $6.0(1  per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm  Box  18,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS  gV&ViSht 

and  Dark  Brahmas,  Single  Comb  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  ma¬ 
tured  Cockerels  ami  yearling  Hens  from  $1.50  up¬ 
ward.  Bargain  list  gratis.  F.  M.  Prescott,  Riverdale,  N.J. 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa 

niant  Rrnn7e  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 

,  ,aui  Ul  U,,4C  R  c  R  j  Red  $1 00  per  15 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PURE  BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Prize  winners. 
Stamp.  Mrs.  Harriet  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


Giant  Bronze  Toms  {?oci 


R.  C.  RED 
IOCKERELS,  $3.00 
and  $.>.00.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES-A  few  White  Holland  Hen 
Turkeys,  one  Tom,  for  sale.  Leslie  Vosburgh, 
R.  F.  I).  1,  Locust  Place,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


White  Hoi  land 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


I  HIM  s  c-  w  L  RANC0CAS  STRAIN. M)  yearling  hens 
M  uuu  at  $5.00;  200  at  $3.00;  650  at  $2.00.  IHU  Laying 
Pullets,  $3.(10  each.  Orders  now  booked  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Correspondence  invited. 

SPUING  GARDEN  FARM,  Koseland,  N,  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
hens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotation*, 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  or.e  has  bettor  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.J. 


Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  high-producing 

White  Leghorns.  Free  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea.  85  £  to  90  <  fertile.  HOMESTEAD 
FARMS,  F.  T.  Finch,  Mgr.,  R.  1,  Lestershire,  N.Y, 


RARV  CHICKS-12  cents  each,  from  free 
L»UVL»  I  VIIIVIVO  ranKe  Selected  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  in  any  quantity.  Safearri  val guaranteed. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  CtiAs.  K.  Stone, 
Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Recks, 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State.  3 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  light.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  KVXT- 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros., Props.,  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


The  Good  Old 
New  Method 

INCUBATOR 


For  15  years  this  remarkable  incu¬ 
bator,  with  its 

OPEN  POROUS  NEST 
as  full  of  a  PURE,  MOIST  WARMTH 
AS  A  BIRD’S  NEST  has  been  des¬ 
troying,  by  its  excess  of  OXYGEN 
(PURE  AIR)  the  fatal  germs  of 
WHITE  DIARRHCEA,  and  making 
its  chicks  so  STRONG  that  they  do 
not  DIE  IN  TPIE  BROODERS. 

“Delighted,’’ — Mrs.  Joskpjunk  Adams. 

“If  more  people  only  knew  Mrs.  Jacob  Huff:. 

“A  WONDER  I” — S.  M.  Shephard. 

“Acme  of  PERFECTION.” — T.  Gillespie. 

“A  Brain  Duplicator.” — 

The  Rev.  Father  Jos.  B.  Schmitt. 
Send  for  catalog  and  PROOFS.  90  days’  trial  and 
SPECIAL  PRICES  where  not  already  introduced. 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO. 

136  W.  Main  Street,  -  -  -  -  Morrow,  O. 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Increase  prollts.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  aeccpt  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 

1MW  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
■V  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  10  Market  St.,  Camden, N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  line  granulated,  also 

powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 

Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  free  book,  full  of  practical 
poultry  information.  Describes  early 
maturing,  heavy  winter  laying, 
Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks,  now  united 
with  the  Crowell  trap  nested  strain. 

15  Points  Won  at  N.  Y.  Poultry 
Show, 19 1 1 .  3d  and  6th  pullets — 6th 
pen — 7th  hen.  Day-old  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eittfs,  breeding  birds.  Order  now. 
PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO. 

410  Main  St.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 

j  jpi'i'ijjj  ji| 

GREIDEK’S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  aiul  calendar  lor  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred, 62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it’s  great — 
this  book — only  15  cents. 

B,  H.  GREIDER,  Box  0  8,  Rheema,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous,  heaithy  stock :  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Of)  lugs $1.00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
ZU  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  K  U.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 

PflULTRYMFI|-KeI"1  2c  stamP  for  Illustrated 

rACTnnurn.f  U!,  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

- FROM - 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM, Millerton, N.Y. 

$15  per  1 0O — $130  per  1  tOOO 

From  yearling,  free  range  raised  henvy  laying  liens. 
All  are  hatched  in  our  Mammoth  Hot  \\  ater  21.000 
Egg  Incubator.  Every  lion  laid  over  200  eggs  last 
year.  We  di  custom  hatching  and  custom  brood¬ 
ing.  Send  us  your  eggs  to  be  hatched.  We’ll  do 
it  right.  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Stock  for  sale. 

Wilson’s  Big  Superb  White  Wyandottes 

“  Birds  to  lay  and  birds  to  win.”  Firsts  and  spec¬ 
ials  at  Kochesteraml  Ogdensburg  thisyr.  Circulars. 
OWNIAND  FARM,  Box  4'.‘7,  South  Hammond, N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes  ===Aristocrats 

Again— just  a  little  bettor  than  those  you  liked  last 
year.  Strong,  sturdy,  full  breasted,  broad  backed, 
free  range  Cockerels.  Will  make  bustling,  husky 
breeders.  Fisliel  Strain— $3.00  eatdi  and  they  are 
yours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS, 

K.  R.  Turner,  Prop.  The  Plains,  Va. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

LAYING  STRAIN,  FARM  RANGE-$3.00. 

F.  1).  VAUOHAN  :  :  Wynlusing;,  Pa. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  bre'(i'0to8hiayed 

cnlar  free.  Gold  ENROL  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-Ef  ,S* 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Kggs,  $1 .50 
per  .5;  $0.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  It.  F.  ]).  No.  3. 

ARM  BRED  POULTRY  of  Show 
Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  vour  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


F 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  “  $  10 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  we  send 
both  machines  for  only  $10.00,  and  pay  freight  charges  East  of  Rockies,  j 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  double  glass  doors,  copper^ 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  and  ? 

Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-testers — ready  to0 
■  D  .  .  use  when  you  get  them.  Five  year  guarantee— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the 
inQCKIGS  niarn  grade  Lahromia  Redwood  lumber  used— not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our 
...  Mt  1  machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  our  price  wo  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don’t  buy  until  you  do 

Mone^backf/^iot^atisfie^^41  mVCat,lfat0  Before  you  buy.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

wruey na^udW.ni)°nB’tdei‘Sy:(ia WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  118,  Racine,  WIs. 
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FLAN  FOR  A  CONCRETE  WALL. 

My  fond  hope  is  to  one  day  own  a 
farm  and  have  it  equipped  with  such 
conveniences  as  ice  and  cold  storage 
houses  for  home  use  if  nothing  more. 
Therefore  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  recent  articles  discussing  these  build¬ 
ings.  I  have  for  some  time  had  in 
mind  building  a  double  concrete  wall 
which  I  would  like  to  have  discussed, 
criticised  and  reported  on  by  any  readers 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch  A  shows 
a  top  view  of  a  section  of  the  mould 
which  may  be  built  of  six-inch  ship 
lap  pine  boards  nailed  lightly  to  the 
inside  of  2x4-inch  uprights,  c,  which  are 
to  be  held  securely  in  place  by  braces  b; 
also  the  core,  a,  in  place.  The  core  is 
to  be  centered  in  the  mould  by  the  use 
of  loose  blocks,  d,  of  a  length  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  core.  When  suffi¬ 
cient  concrete  has  been  filled  in  to  hold 
the  core  in  place  these  blocks  may  be 
removed  and  the  filling,  to  the  top  of 
the  core,  completed.  Aifter  the  first 
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MOULD  FOR  CONCRETE  WALL.  Fig.  40. 


course  of  concrete,  which  should  be  well 
roughened  on  top  to  insure  good  'con¬ 
tact  with  the  next  course,  has  set,  the 
core  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  ties,  f, 
made  of  one-sixteenth  of  one  inch  strap 
iron  bent  as  shown  at  D,  placed  across 
the  two  walls,  the  core  replaced  and  the 
operation  repeated.  B  shows  a  side  view 
of  the  core  and  C  an  end  view.  As 
seen  at  C  the  core  is  one-half-inth  nar¬ 
rower  on  the  bottom  than  on  top,  thus 
allowing  for  draught.  Some  of  the 
points  I  would  like  to  have  discussed 
are :  Are  the  tie  irons  heavy  and  long 
enough?  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
placed?  Is  the  core  deep  enough  to 
allow  for  sufficient  rapidity  of  building? 
How  wide  can  it  be  made  and  yet  be 
conveniently  withdrawn?  Is  a  double 
four-inch  wall  heavy  enough  for  an  ice 
house  for  the  average  farm  ?  G.  I.  b. 

New  York. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LAND  TAX. 

I  have  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Doubleday 
under  the  heading  ‘‘A  Victim  and  the  Land 
Game,”  on  page  1234,  and  while  I  think 
lie  is  right  in  part,  there  is  much  with 
which  1  cannot  agree.  There  is  no  ques- 
tiou  about  the  fact  that  “A  Victim's”  fail¬ 
ures  were  in  a  measure  due  to  his  own  bad 
judgment  and  a  failure  to  inform  himself 
of  real  conditions,  but  Mr.  Doubleday's 
analysis  of  this  fact  does  not  prove  his 
remedy  to  be  correct.  We  mention  some  fac¬ 
tors  that  contributed  to  "A  Victim's"  fail¬ 
ures,  but  like  those  whom  he  criticises  for 
not  digging  deep  enough,  lie  ignores  other 
factors  of  as  much  or  more  importance. 
The  banker  can  tell  the  farmer  how  to  farm, 
the  railroad  man  can  do  the .  same,  and 
many  newspaper  men  know  so  much  about 
farming  and  let  other  people  know  it  that 
thousands  of  men  in  the  cities  who  have 
learned  farming  from  the  newspapers,  feel 
as  though  they  want  to  go  into  the  country 
and  by  their  own  success  make  farmers 
ashamed  of  themselves.  But  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  many  who  can  tell  how 
to  farm,  or  rather  think  they  can.  cannot 
do  it  themselves,  and  as  “A  Victim"  said 
of  his  engineers :  “I  could  not  help  but  ob¬ 
serve  that  most  everybody  else  had  fared 
about  the  same  way,  and  many  of  my  fail¬ 
ing  neighbors  were  better  workers,  bettor 
managers,”  than  himself.  To  show  that 
good  crops  of  beans  had  been  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  does  not  prove  that  the  same 
persons  could  produce  as  good  crops  again. 

Mr.  Doubleday  does  not  show  us  that  to 
use  good  judgment  in  all  these  things,  we 
must  exercise  the  judgment  of  a  soil  ex¬ 
pert.  an  expert  on  irrigation,  have  a  good  I 
knowledge  of  transportation  and  markets, 


have  considerable  mechanical  knowledge, 
understand  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
know  something  about  gardening  and  what 
to  do  for  the  bean  weevil,  the  tomato  worm, 
the  web-worm,  the  melon  aphis,  the  cab¬ 
bage  aphis,  the  radish  maggot,  the  onion 
tlirips  and  a  host  of  other  insects,  as  well 
as  a  lot  about  varieties  of  vegetables.  He 
speaks  about  the  shrinking  price  of  water¬ 
melons  as  being  a  matter  of  history,  but  be 
does  not  tell  us  that  every  kind  of  crop 
has  had  its  price  shrink  below  the  point  of 
profitable  production,  and  that  even  the 
now  high-priced  beef  and  pork,  if  you  have 
them  to  buy,  have  had  their  low  periods. 
And  yet  there  has  never  been  so  much  of 
these  things,  not  even  the  watermelons,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  used  by  people 
who  had  none,  if  they  could  have  been 
brought  to  those  people  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Mr.  Doubleday  appears  to  he  awe 
stricken  at  the  idea  of  a  man  sending  egg¬ 
plant  from  southwest  Texas  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  but  to  the  man  whose  market  is  over¬ 
stocked  and  a  crop  on  his  hands,  he  gives 
nothing  better  than  trying  to  find  new 
markets.  And  though  it  takes  more  labor 
to  raise  a  barrel  of  eggplant  and  deliver 
it  to  the  station  than  its  share  of  the 
labor  required  to  transport  it  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  would  be.  he  gives  no  reason 
why  the  express  company  should  get  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  for  what  it  does  as 
the  grower  gets  for  what  he  does.  To  say 
that  a  tax  on  land  alone  would  remedy  the 
matter  is  more  than  I  can  sec.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
unreasonable  profit  should  be  taken  out  of 
land  speculation,  but  T  fear  that  just  a  tax 
on  land  would  not  lie  that  “simple  proposal 
of  public  policy  to  stop  that  sort  of  thing — 
by  making  it  unprofitable."  that  Mr.  Double¬ 
day  thinks  it  would  be.  Will  men  be  more 
honest  in  collecting  taxes  than  in  selling 
land?  Profit  in  land  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  people  moving  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  and  yet  thousands  of 
men  become  discouraged  with  what  they 
are  doing  from  reading  boom  literature  and 
pull  up  and  move  only  to  do  worse.  It  is 
the  misrepresentations  and  lies,  fraud  and 
dishonesty,  in  whatever  line,  that  should  bo 
punished.  But  the  fact  that  many  rogues 
now  go  unpunished  is  only  another  evidence 
that  a  tax  on  land  alone  would  not  be  a 
complete  remedy.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  producing  power  of  land  as  well 
as  there  is  of  individuals.  On  some  land  a 
man  can  give  half  of  what  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  and  still  make  more  than  the  whole 
crop  on  other  land.  How  can  you  apply 
a  rent  or  tax  on  land  so  as  to  equalize 
its  value  to  the  individual?  If  you  cannot 
do  this  the  advantage  of  being  in  possession 
of  one  piece  of  land  over  that  of  another 
would  supply  a  chance  for  speculation  un¬ 
less  you  apply  a  penalty.  And  as  long  as 
rogues  find  a  way  to  get  around  a  penalty 
it  will  be  necessary  to  teach  people  how 
to  see  the  hook  beneath  the  bait. 

Washington.  j.  r.  wir.sox. 


This  well  built 
and  substantial 
blacksmith’s 
forge  for  only 
$  1  — to  in¬ 
troduce  the 

LUTHER 

Farm  Tool 

GRINDER 


Cannot  be  duplica¬ 
ted  for  many  times 
the  price  named.  Does 
all  the  work,  any  black¬ 
smith  forge  can  do. 

Send  no  money,  but  write  at  once  for 
my  offer  whereby  you  can  use  this 
blacksmith  farm  forge  also  the  Luther  Farm 
Tool  Grinder  for  30  days  free.  No  promises 
to  make — use  the  outfit  30  days  and  return 
it  at  my  expense  if  you  don’t  want  it. 

THE  LUTHER  FARM  TOOL  GRINDER 

is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder — the  only  all  steel  frame 
grinder  made — has  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile — 
enclosed  bearings — gravity  lubrication.  Has  30  dif¬ 
ferent  attachments  for  doing  all  kinds  of  difficult  tool 
sharpening,  also  rip  saw,  jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  milk 
tester  attachment,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time 

Luther  Tool  Grinders 
have  Dimo-Grit  sharpen¬ 
ing  wheels.  25  times 
faster  than  the  grindstone 
— 10  times  more  efficient 
than  emery.  Willnotdraw 
temper. 

Big  Free  Trial  Offer 

Send  No  Money,  but 

write  at  once  for  my  free 
trial  offer  on  Lutheri 
Grinders,  also  this  up-to- 
date  Farm  Blacksmith’s 
Forge  attachment,  which 
you  can  secure  for  $1.00 
if  you  answer  right  away. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFC.  CO., 

Dept.  428  F ,  Michigan  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Steder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drills  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  _  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
[  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  (bow  it. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1022GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 
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Good  Crops  of  Oafs  were  Formerly  the  Rule; 
Now  a  Good  Crop  is  the  Exception. 

One  reason,  is  starvation  —  the  lack  of  the  rlprht  kinds  of 
plant  food  in  the  rirjht  form,  available  at  the  right  time. 
The  result  is  weak  plants  that  grow  slowly,  yield  light 
chaffy  grain  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rust,  blight  and  insects! 


has  been  shown  to  greatly  decreasp  the  liability  of  the  small 
grains  to  attacks  of  rust,  as  well  as  lodging  because  of  weak 
straw.  Be  sure  that  your  oats  fertilizer  contains  6  to  8  per  cent 
Potash.  Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  such  brands,  or  Potash  Salts,  to 
enable  you  to  bring  the  brands  up  to  this  standard. 

If  he  •will  not,  we  will  sell  you  Potash  in  any  amount 
from  a  200-pound  bag  up.  Write  for  prices  and  for  free 
book  on  fertilizer  formulas  and  how  to  adjust  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
Baltimore :  Continental  Building  Chicago  :  Monadnock  Block 
New  Orleans :  Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 800. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


All  Sizes 
from  IV2 
to  36 
H.P 


Write  for  Our  Big 
Engine  Catalogue 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  Stationary  Engines  —  their  design  —  con¬ 
struction-care  and  operation. 

Tells  you  and  shows  you  in  a  clear,  easy-to- 
understand  manner  all  about  our  complete  line  of 
high  grade  Stationary  Engines.  Combinations  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  lowest  possible  prices. 

Material,  Workmanship  and  Power 
Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines  for  years— we  know  the  business — 
we  have  a  big  factory— up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  guarantee  in  the  broadest 
and  fairest  possible  manner. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  for  the  big  catalog — do  it 
today— and  ask  about  30  day  trial  offer. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,  284  U.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  are  STILL  MAKING  and  SELLING 

Rubberhide  Boots 


They  are  better  than  ever.  The  increased  demand 
proves  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in  the  soles. 
Resoluble  by  any  cobbler.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  E,  Essex  Building1,  Boston,  Mass, 


MIDDLEDITCH 

KEROSENE 

ENGINES 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim¬ 
plest— safest— most  durable 
—easiest  to  start— smooth¬ 
est  running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days’ 

Genuine  Free  Trial/ 

Most  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  you  pay  noth¬ 
ing.  Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  1  or 
introductory  price*.  They 
will  surprise  you. 

total 
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THE  MIDDLEDITCH  ENGINE  CO.. 
29  Meldrum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

"  NEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  best  cold  rolled 
6teel.  Horsemen  delighted. 
Takes  just  half  the  time 
to  clean  a  horse.  Keeps 
the  teeth  always  clean: 
__  _  „  no  clogging  with  hair  and 

dirt.  A.  R.  Pett  says:  “It’s  a  dandy.  Sold  14  last 
night  to  my  neighbors.”  Easy  seller.  Big  profits. 
Going  fast.  Write  quick.  Free  sample  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFG:  €0.,  88C5  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


vehicle  or  harness 
have  seen  this  big  new  catalog. 
251  illustrations,  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  138  vehicles  and  74  har- 
nessdesigns.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day!  Every  vehicle  sold 
direct  from  factory — with 
30  days’  road  trial — 2 
years’  guarantee  — 
safe  delivery  assured. 

$30  saved  .“‘."jaT; 

v  buggy  is  an  example 
of  how  Murray  saves  you  %  to 
Yi.  Enormous  production  and 
direct  selling  make  this  possi¬ 
ble.  Yet  we  guarantee  qual¬ 
ity  unsurpassed.  A  postal 
brings  the  catalog 
FREE —  -write  for  it 
today. 

The  Wilber 
Murray  Mfg 

C03  Fifth  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Don’t  Get  Caught 
by  a  Swindler 

Learn  to  detect  the  tricks  that  professional 
“gyps”  and  crooked  dealers  work  in  order  to 
beat  you  in  a  horse  trade.  Read 

44  Horse  Secrets 99 

as  told  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  the  famous  vet¬ 
erinarian,  and  published  by  Farm  Journal  for 
the  protection  of  its  friends  and  supporters 
against  fraud.  This  book  reveals  every  frame- 
up  practiced  by  the  slickest  rascals  in  the 
business — the  ‘‘Widow  Dodge,”  the  “  fresh 
butter”  trick,  the  “ginger”  trick  and  scores  of 
others.  Also  contains  the  most  practical  advice 
as  to  the  care  and  cure  of  horses.  The  most 
complete  and  valuable  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published — offered  to  you  with  a  four  years 
subscription  to  the  most  helpful  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  paper  published— 

Farm  Journal 

—unlike  any  other  paper — teaches  the  doctrine 
of  commousense  farming  in  a  forceful,  to-the- 
point  and  interesting  way  all  its  own.  A  sen¬ 
sible,  cheerful,  clean,  quaint  little  paper  which 
has  carried  sunshine  and  valuable  advice  into 
country  homes  for  thirty-five  years,  and  now 
linmbers  upward  of  four  million  readers. 
This  paper  monthly  for  four  years  and  “Horse 
Secrets”  at  once  postpaid 

Botb  For  $1.00 

Send  for  them  at  once,  and  if,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  hook,  you  don’t  believe  that  in  it  alone 
you  have  much  more  than  yourmoney’s  worth, 
say  so  and  we’ll  stop  the  paper  at  once. 


Farm  Jonrnal,  130  N.  Clifton  St.,  Philadelphia 


CIDER ‘PRESSES 

Tho  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
mu  MOMEV  MAKKK.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Colic  Medicine. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  answer  con¬ 
cerning  a  mare  with  colic,  stating  that  she 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  prompt  ad¬ 
ministration  of  raw  linseed  oil,  turpentine 
and  laudanum  or  cannabis  indica.  In  what 
proportions  must  the  above  drugs  be  mixed 
or  administered?  j.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  Is  usual  to  give  an  average  weight 
farm  horse  as  one  dose  two  ounces  of  tur¬ 
pentine  shaken  up  in  one  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  adding  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  cannabis  indica,  or  one  ounce  of 
laudanum,  to  control  pain.  a.  s.  a. 

Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  how  to  heal 
a  cow’s  teat  7  She  tore  a  hole  in  it  and 
the  milk  comes  out  at  the  side.  F.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  the  cow  is  dry  cut  away  the  old 
edges  of  the  fistulous  opening,  so  as  to 
make  a  new,  fresh  wound  ;  then  dust  with 
iodoform  and  bandage  with  surgeon’s  plas¬ 
ter,  or  insert  sutures.  It  is  best  to  have 
such  delicate  operations  performed  by  a 
trained  surgeon,  as  there  is  great  danger 
of  causing  infection  and  thus  ruining  the 
udder.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Cow. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  is  not  eating 
well  and  occasionally  gives  bloody  milk. 
Please  give  advice  as  to  cause  and  remedy 
for  this  trouble.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  such  a  case  the  first  step  should  be 
have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  tuber¬ 
culosis  often  is  the  cause  of  chronic  indi- 


stall  in  stable.  Clip  the  hair  from  her 
belly  and  from  legs  above  knees  and  hocks. 
Do  not  give  medicine ;  but  allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Wash  legs  thoroughly  a  single 
time  and  then  dry  by  rubbing  with  saw¬ 
dust.  Do  not  again  wash  legs.  Once  daily 
rub  in  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  half  an  ounce  of  coal  tar 
dip  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  sweet  oil. 

A.  S.  A. 

Rickets. 

What  was  the  disease  affecting  my  hog? 
He  weighed  about  175  pounds  about  three 
months  ago.  He  got  down ;  it  seems  all 
the  trouble  was  in  his  hind  feet  and  legs. 
He  ate  but  very  little,  but  since  that  time 
he  got  very  hearty  and  got  so  he  could 
stand  on  his  feet  again.  All  the  skin  came 
off,  and  both  of  his  hind  legs  broke  off 
between  the  hock  and  the  joint  below.  I 
have  killed  him.  What  was  the  trouble? 

West  Virginia.  c.  w. 

The  hog  had  rickets  from  malnutrition ; 
lack  of  exercise  and  incomplete  rations 
often  are  to  blame.  Corn  is  a  chief  of¬ 
fender  as  it  does  not  contain  enough  earthy 
salts  to  build  up  strong  bones.  A  mixed 
ration  tends  to  prevent  rickets,  provided 
the  hog  is  made  to  take  abundant  exercise 
and  is  kept  free  from  intestinal  worms. 
Such  troubles!  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
feeding  and  management ;  but  it  seldom 
pays  to  treat  the  affected  hog  when  it  has 
lost  the  power  of  its  hind  parts,  a.  s.  a. 

Cudding  Food. 

I  have  a  horse  not  over  nine  years  old 
who  quids  his  hay  and  grass,  not  corn, 
oats  or  carrots.  1  have  had  his  teeth  filed 
and  mouth  and  throat  examined  by  a 
veterinary,  who  said  there  is  nothing  wrong 


THE  ECONOMY  CHIEF 

The  Closest  Skimming 
Cream  Separator  Ever  Made 


Actually  Buys  the 
Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skimming 

Cream  Separator 


:  Ever  Manufactured 


Think  of  it!  Only  $27.65,  full  and  complete 
purchase  price  for  the  big  Economy  Chief 
Cream  Separator,  absolutely  proven  by  expert 
tests  and  thousands  of  testimonials  to  be  the 
closest  skimming  and  most  durable  cream 
separator  ever  put  on  the  market.  This  is  our 
wonderful  brand  new  1912  model,  equipped 
with  our  marvelous  patented  purifying  and 
aerating  bowl  and  the  celebrated  double  op¬ 
posed  disc  system.  A  regular  $70.00  big 
business  cream  separator  for  only  $27.65,  and 
with  a  capacity  of  300  pounds  per  hour,  and 
absolutely  guaranteed  for  twenty  years. 

You  Buy  Direct  From  the  Factory 

That’s  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  You  simply  pay  one  small  profit — 
the  actual  factory  profit.  No  big  agent’s  commissions  for  you  to  pay  ;  no  ext  ra  dealers’ 
profits;  no  so  called  factory  distributers’  profits.  You  pay  only  the  rock  bottom 
factory  price.  We  actually  save  you  from  $40.00  to  .$50.00  on  any  capacity  machine  you 
want.  For  instance,  a  400  pounds  per  hour  capacity  separator  for  only  ,$34.00;  a  000 
pounds  per  hour  capacity  machine  for  only  $42.35.  We  fill  your  order  direct  from 
the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  cream  separator  factory  in  the  world. 


gestion  and  udder  trouble.  If  she  proves  to 
be  free  from  that  disease  physic  her  with  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half  a  cupful  of  salt, 
half  a  cupful  of  molasses  and  half  an  ounce 
of  ground  ginger  root,  in  three  pints  of 
warm  water.  Afterward  give  her  half  an 
ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
twice  daily  until  well.  Protect  udder 
against  bruising  in  the  stable,  or  elsewhere, 
and  milk  gently  and  regularly.  At  time  of 
udder  trouble  bathe  with  cold  water  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  in  cold  water,  and  in  feed 
once  daily  mix  one  dram  of  dried  sulphate 
of  'ron.  a.  s.  a. 

Dog  With  Harsh  Coat. 

The  coat  of  my  brindle  bulldog,  aged 
six  years,  looks  dry,  hard  and  stands  out 
from  body  roughly,  does  not  lie  close, 
smooth  and  glossy.  He  eats  well  and  acts 
perfectly  well.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
to  improve  conditions?  a. 

You  may  be  washing  dog  with  too  strong 
soap,  or  with  some  irritating  preparation 
to  kill  fleas.  Avoid  such  cause.  Treat  him 
for  worms  with  medicine  to  be  bought 
ready  for  use  at  any  drugstore.  Do  not 
feed  potatoes.  Give  parboiled  liver  twice  a 
week,  oatmeal  porridge  and  vegetable  soup. 
Make  him  take  abundance  of  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise.  Groom  the  coat  twice  a  day. 

a.  s.  A. 

Scratches  and  Indigestion. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  weighing  about 
1100.  Her  legs  stock  continually.  She  has 
the  scratches  and  grease-heel.  Her  wind  is 
thick.  I  have  doctored  her  for  some  time 
and  could  not  heal  the  scratches,  stop  her 
legs  from  swelling  or  keep  her  wind  in 
good  order.  Her  back  is  weak ;  when  she 
gets  In  a  tight  place  she  will  balk.  She  is 
due  to  foal  June  15.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  this  mare?  m.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

Work  or  abundantly  exercise  this  mare 
every  day.  Do  not  let  her  stand  a  single 
day  idle  in  the  stable.  Do  not  feed  corn. 
Let  her  have  very  light  feeding  on  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  Carrots 
would  be  good  for  her.  Allow  her  a  box 


with  them.  I  can  see  no  signs  of  worms. 
The  horse  is  thin  and  nervous.  f.  h.  t. 

Take  the  horse  to  another  graduate 
veterinarian  as  there  certainly  is  some¬ 
thing  amiss  with  the  teeth ;  or  if  teeth 
are  sound  there  is  some  foreign  body  pres¬ 
ent  in  mouth  or  throat.  a.  s.  a. 


Galvanized  Iron  Cistern. 

C.  E.  L.,  Altamont,  N.  Y. — I  would  like 
your  advice  about  using  a  galvanized  iron 
tank  for  a  cistern,  to  be  used  in  the  cellar 
for  soft  water  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Would  a  tank  five  feet  high  and  live  feet 
in  diameter,  made  of  20-gauge  galvanized 
iron,  make  a  practical  and  durable  tank  for 
a  farmer  ?  \ 

Ans. — Cement  is  in  more  general  use 
at  present  for  cistern  tanks  in  basements 
than  is  either  iron  or  wood,  while  either 
of  the  latter  are  more  desirable  if  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  superstructure  above  ground. 
With  a  cistern  of  the  dimensions  given 
a  large  family  would  probably  be  with¬ 
out  rainwater  at  times.  j.  f.  v.  c. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Breeders’  Association  was  held 
at  the  Animal  Husbandry  Building,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  January  13, 
1912.  The  business  meeting  was  held  in 
the  forenoon,  after  which  a  Winter  picnic 
dinner  was  served  by  the  members’  wives, 
followed  by  very  interesting  discussions  on 
co-operative  breeding  and  selling  by  C.  W. 
Newman  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  European 
farm  life  and  live  stock  breeding  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  II.  II.  Wing  of  the  college.  The 
Second  year  commences  with  114  members 
registered  and  122  herds  and  flocks  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  listed.  The  results  secured  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  breeders  of  the 
county  for  the  past  year  were  far  better 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  member  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  time  of  organization.  Indi¬ 
cations  for  the  coming  year  are  most  prom¬ 
ising. 

IIalter  Polling. — In  your  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  — .'L  1911,  Page  1 227,  J.  S.  asks  for 
“cure  for  halter  pulling.  I  have  a  mare 
that  pulled  and  broke  every  rope  put  on 
“JT-  I  tried  cures,  the  crupper  rope,  etc. 
Finally  I  have  placed  a  small  chain  just  be¬ 
hind  her,  secured  one  end  to  the  side  of 
the  stall  and  hooking  the  other  to  the 
other  side.  The  chain  comes  just  a  little 
lower  than  a  breeching  should  come.  She 
does  not  pull  now  and  gives  no  more  trou- 
OlG.  H  L  II 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Buy  on  Sixty  Days*  Trial 

We  will  positively  ship  you  TIIE  ECONOMY  CHIEF  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  on  SIXTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  We  want  you  to  give  this 
separator  sixty  days’  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  before  you  decide  to 
keep  it.  Compare  it  with  any  and  all  of  the  overpriced  machines  you 
can  find  around.  Try  it  on  warm  milk,  cold  milk,  new,  mixed  or  old 
milk;  it  makes  no  difference.  Then,  after  two  whole  months’  trial,  if 
you  are  not  ABSOLUTELY  CONVINCED  that  THE  ECONOMY  CHIEF 
Is  the  greatest  cream  separator  you  ever  saw  at  any  price,  simply 
return  it  to  us  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  We  will  even  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  wrays. 

Old  Separators  Taken  in  Exchange 

If  you  have  an  old  cream  separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run 
or  will  not  run  at  all,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part  payment  for  a  brand  new 
1912  model  Economy  Chief.  Furthermore,  we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair 
proposition. 

Send  Today  for  Book  No.  66R73  and  Full  Particulars  of  This  Wonderful  Bargain  Offer. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  today,  at  once,  postal  will  do, 
and  we  will  promptly  send  you  the  Economy  Chief  Book  No.fi6R73 
free  and  postpaid,  explaining  our  great  bargain  offer  In  detail. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Less  Work 

Cleaner  Barns 


'and  Bigger  Profits 

Free  books  prove  it!  Send  name!  Read  how 
|  to  feed  cows  individually— water  them  in 
stall— line  them  all  up  so  manure  drops  in 
gutter — not  under  the  cows.  Read  proof  ofhow 

James  Sanitary  Bam  Equipment 

I  prevents  ruined  udders,  wasted  feed,  abortion  and 
[  protects  health  of  cows  so  they  are  contented-la rive 
1  more  and  better  milk!  James  equipment  for  any 
barn  new  old,  large,  small.  Free  Book  No.  10  tells 
^  about  stalls  and  stanchions.  No.  11  tells  about 
■  Utter  and  feed  carriers.  Either  or  both  sent  for 
name  and  address  on  postal.  Also  he  sure  to 
state  number  of  cows  you  own.  Address  now— 

.  MfR.  Co.  4B30Cai.e  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

(Formerly  Kent  Mfy.  Co.)  ’ 


DITCIITO  thatl’AV.  *378,140  made  by  clients. 
I  A  I  Lil  I  u  Instructive  112-p.  Guido  Hook  Free  ! 

FREE  report  as  to  patentability 
E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.C‘ 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL 

Fattens  Calves  Quicker  Than 
Milk  and  Much  Cheaper 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 
230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

44  Every  thing  for  dairymen 
always  in  stock  " 


HARNESS 

that  outlives  the  horse 

You  can  buy  custom-made, 
oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  factory  at  wholesale 
prices,  saving  you  from  810  to  $15 
on  every  harness.  No  middleman’s 
iroilts  to  pay  under  our  plan.  All  our 
iarness  is  guaranteed — money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Our  big  free  eata- 
loguei!lustratesover76  styles  for  all  pur¬ 
poses— sure  to  show  the  harness  you  need, 
nd  for  it  to-day.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  F  ” 

KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 


Saw  Tables,  Sawing  Outfits  on 
Wheels,  24-in.  Saws  $4.50,  26-in. 
)|i  Saws  $5.25,  Gasoline  Engines 
from  2  to  12  H.  P.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 
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For  34  Years  the  “World’s  Standard” 
Always  ten  years  ahead  of  all  others 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

PART  II. 

Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  read  bis  annual  report.  He  stated 
that  upon  the  Breeders’  Association  de¬ 
pended  in  a  large  measure  the  responsibility 
for  the  healthfulness  of  the  live  stock  of 
the  State  and  the  resulting  food  products  ; 
that  in  order  to  stamp  out  bovine  tuberculo¬ 
sis  there  must  he  perfect  harmony  between 
the  braiders  and  the  State  authorities ;  in 
the  final  analysis  the  clearing  up  of  the 
herds  rested  with  the  honest  breeder  and 
the  honest  veterinarian.  Speaking  of  local 
fairs  he  declared  that  the  judging  of  live 
stock  had  descended  to  the  mere  passing 
out  of  premium  money ;  that  it  was  done 
in  altogether  a  too  hurried  manner  and 
ofttimes  by  incompetent  judges. 

William  Church  Osborn,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Food  Investigation  Commission, 
among  other  things,  said  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  food  question — a  very  insist¬ 
ent  problem — should  be  undertaken  and 
should  result  in  early  action  tending  to 
secure  the  farmer  against  impositions  from 
unreliable  commission  houses,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  that  business  on  a 
firmer  basis  much  of  the  friction  which  has 
existed  would  pass  away.  The  speaker 
considered  the  main  point  of  securing  a 
larger  price  to  the  farmer  and  a  smaller 
price  to  the  consumer  partly  a  local  prob¬ 
lem  depending  upon  improved  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  cooperation  among  farmers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  facilities  afforded  by  respective 
municipalities. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  New  York  read  a 
highly  interesting  paper  on  the  ability  of 
the  consumer  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living  by  more  judicious  selection  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  purchase  of  foods,  in  which  he  told 
how  esthetic  packages  for  foods  increased 
the  necessity  for  advertising,  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  but  cannot  eat.  The  doctor 
is  in  favor  of  cooperation  ;  if  farmers  could 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  their  wares 
in  a  city  through  their  representatives,  co¬ 
operative  markets  could  be  established. 

Governor  Dix  opened  the  session  Tuesday 
evening.  He  introduced  Commissioner 
l’earson  to  the  desk  to  read  his  third  annual 
address  as  president  of  the  society.  Com¬ 
missioner  Pearson’s  greeting  from  the  well- 
filled  chamber,  and  even  the  galleries  were 
occupied,  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to 
the  retiring  official,  and  the  courteous  words 
of  file  Governor  in  presenting  him  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the;  audience. 
The'address  of  the  president.  Commissioner 
Pearson,  was  full  of  facts  and  figures  on 
many  subjects,  but  none  more  interesting 
than  those  gathered  by  the  Department  as 
a  result  of  a  study  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
of  prices  paid  by  consumers  in  the  same 
places,  and  of  direct  trading  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Agricultural  educational  matters  re¬ 
ceived  due  attention  in  the  report.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  was  the  suggestion  that  it 
might  well  be  within  the  province  of  some 
department  •  of  the  State  government  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  standing 
and  financial  responsibility  of  all  those 
commission  men  soliciting  shipments — this 
data  to  be  furnished  on  application  to  farm¬ 
ers  ;  the  average  farmer  not  being  in  a 
position  to  obtain  such  from  the  city  banks 
or  from  other  sources.  The  report  advo¬ 
cated  the  bringing  into  closer  relation  of 
every  description  of  agricultural  and 
breeders’  society,  and  with  the  State  society 
as  a  nucleus  arranging  for  an  annual  gath¬ 
ering  with  an  entire  week  given  over  to 
meetings  of  the  patent  and  allied  societies. 

On  the  second  day,  after  listening  to  re¬ 
ports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  the 
society  elected  these  officers  to  serve  the 
ensuing  year:  President.  Geo.  W.  Sisson, 
Jr.,  Potsdam  ;  vice-presidents,  John  J.  Dil¬ 
lon.  New  York,  Ezra  Tuttle,  Easthampton, 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker.  Albany,  G.  Fred  Boshert, 
Lowville,  W.  It.  Smith,  Syracuse,  O.  U. 
Kellogg.  Cortland,  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester, 
Clark  Allis,  Medina,  G.  Howard  Davidson, 
Millbrook  ;  secretary,  A.  E.  Brown.  Batavia; 
treasurer,  Harry  B.  Winters,  Albany.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  committee:  E.  Van  Alstyne,  Kinder- 
liook.  A.  R.  Eastman.  Waterville,  A.  Dennis- 
ton,  Waterville,  F.  W.  Sessions.  Utica,  T. 
B.  Wilson,  Hall ;  W.  W.  Ware,  Batavia, 
E.  II.  Chapman.  Albany,  and  E.  W.  Catch- 
pole,  North  Rose.  W.  R.  Smith  of  Syracuse, 
chairman  of  committee  on  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  reported  its  work  had  been  most 
successful  and  that  the  public  had  received 
what  had  been  done  by  it  in  the  best  spirit. 

James  A.  D.  S.  Findlay  of  Salisbury 
Mills,  was  introduced  as  the  most  successful 
grower  of  Alfalfa  in  this  State.  For  five 
years,  he  said,  Ire  tried  different  methods 
on  his  farm,  meeting  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  He  now  has  22  acres  in  Al¬ 
falfa  and  plans  eventually  to  have  200 
acres  in  this  crop.  For  feeding  he  found 
Alfalfa  superior  to  hay.  In  a  year,  he  de¬ 
clared,  a  farmer  will  save  $40  per  cow  by 
feeding  Alfalfa.  E.  II.  Dollar  of  Heuvelton 
was  introduced  as  a  man  who  knew  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  products  and  who 
once  sold  a  cow  for  $8,000.  He  said  it  cost 
on  an  average  $42  to  raise  a  cow  to  the  age 
where  milk  is  salable.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  potatoes  by  A.  K.  Nichols,  of  Java,  and 
the  cost  of  raising  truck  crops,  by  W.  W. 
Ware  of  Batavia,  were  two  papers  listened 
to  attentively  by  the  audience  which 
jammed  the  assembly  parlor  all  during  the 
morning  meeting.  W.  N.  Giles  of  Skanoa- 
toles  outlined  the  benefits  that  might  come 
from  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  il  the 
day  ever  comes  when  farmers  will  lay  aside 
their  distrust  of  each  other  and  get  to¬ 
gether.  Col.  William  Cary  Sanger,  of  San- 
gerfield.  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
development  of  agricultural  resources.  Col. 
Sanger  is  the  lay  member  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Lunacy,  and  incidentally 
told  something  of  the  work  of  that  body. 
He  begged  the  farmers  to  keep  both  the 
young  and  old  from  the  temptations  of  al¬ 
cohol.  which  he  said  was  responsible  for  15 
per  cent  of  the  insanity  cases  in  the  State 
to-day.  He  was  pleased  to  tell  that  the 
number  of  the  insane  coming  from  farms 
was  decreasing. 

A  joint  session  of  the  society  with  the 
State  Breeders’  Association  was  held  in  the 
assembly  chamber  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  well  attended ;  the  president  of  the 
Breeders’  Association,  George  W.  Sisson, 
Jr.,  presiding.  Out  of  the  question  box 
came  a  single  question — -what  shall  we  do 
to  obtain  our  proper  share  of  the  money 
paid  for  milk?  Mr.  Gerow  of  Orange  Co., 
answered  by  saying  this  result  could  only 
he  obtained  through  cooperation ;  then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  that  the  meetings  thus  far 
had  almost  entirely  neglected  what  he  eon- 
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sidered  the  most  vital  problem  facing  the 
farmer  to-day — the  necessity  for  cooperation. 
With  but  $0,000  such  societies  could 
be  formed  that  could  easily  dispose  of 
$100,000  of  products  annually,  and  thus 
could  larger  returns  be  secured  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  Papers  on  the  cost  of  milk  production 
wore  then  read  by  Albert  Manning  of  Otis- 
ville,  and  Homer  N.  Jones,  of  Homer;  and 
on  the  cost  of  producing  poultry  and  eggs 
by  II.  O.  Palen  of  Highland. 

A  short  talk  on  cost  of  pork  production 
was  next  on  the  program  and  Calvin  J. 
Huson,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  designate,  arose  before  the  attendance 
for  the  first  time  since  his  appointment  was 
announced.  Mr.  Iluson  prefaced  his  talk 
by  saying,  ‘‘I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
say  a  word  now,  at  a  time  when  any  changes 
likely  to  be  made  may  cause  misgivings ; 
but  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  him  who  has  been  selected 
to  preside  over  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  continue  the  same  general  policies 
and  maintain  the  same  high  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  has  characterized  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Commissioner  Pearson  in  that  de¬ 
partment.”  Mr.  Iluson’s  personality  evi¬ 
dently  impressed  his  hearers  and  his  talk 
was  well  received  as  a  plain,  common-sense 
discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  him. 
Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  brought  the  session  to  a  close  with 
liis  paper  on  the  cost  of  mutton  production. 

The  Assembly  parlor  was  crowded  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  when  Ezra  Tuttle,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  transportation,  mar¬ 
kets  and  grievances,  rose  to  read  his  re¬ 
port.  It  was  recommended  that  the  com- 
plctest  information  possible  concerning 
agricultural  labor,  products  and  markets  be 
collected  and  disseminated ;  that  there  be 
supervision  over  all  sales  on  commission ; 
that  commission  men  be  bonded  and  li¬ 
censed  ;  that  public  markets  be  organized ; 
that  parcels  posts  be  advocated  and  that 
a  State  markets  commission  be  established 
by  law.  In  a  paper  following  the  report 
Air.  Tuttle  elaborated  his  ideas  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  public  markets  in  New  York 
City,  22  in  all.  with  warehouse  terminals, 
cold  storage  and  canning  and  pickling  fac¬ 
tories  in  connection  to  care  for  unsold 
products.  The  committee  report  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  paper  discussed ;  it  met 
with  approbation,  though  many  deemed  it 
rather  .more  progressive  than  practical 
Stanley  II.  Abbott,  president  of  the  Boston 
Co-operative  Milk  Producing  Company,  told 
of  the  milk  situation  last  year  in  that 
city ;  the  story  of  the  struggle  has  already 
been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  paper 
on  co-operative  marketing,  read  by  W.  H. 
Ingling,  of  Freehold,  N.  ,T.,  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  how  Monmouth  County 
farmers  had  worked  out  their  problems  of 
sale  of  products  through'  co-operation.  The 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  spoke  on  the  producer  and  the  con- 
su  met. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  presided  at  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  and  in  his 
brief  speech  said  he  considered  the  subject 
of  how  to  obtain  efficient  agricultural  labor 
was  most  important;  he  recommended  that 
some  steps  be  taken  to  secure  for  New 
York  a  portion  of  the  Northern  European 
emigrants  now  settling  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  Western  States.  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandies, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  told  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  possible  in  county  and  town  fairs, 
and  was  followed  by  J.  P.  E.  Clark,  of 
Binghamton,  manager  of  the  Binghamton 
Industrial  Exposition,  who  delivered  one  of 
the  best  speeches  of  the  meeting,  on  the 
same  subject.  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  from 
the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  brought  the  session  to  a  close 
with  his  paper  on  live  stock  at  fairs. 

While  this  afternoon  session  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  the  State  Breeders’  Association  was  in 
session  in  another  part  of  the  .building,  en¬ 
gaged  in  selecting  officers  for  the  year 
1912.  These  are  new  officials:  President, 
Calvin  .T.  Iluson.  Penn  Yan ;  vice-president, 
F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica  ;  secretary,  Albert  N. 
Brown,  Batavia ;  treasurer,  Wing  R.  Smith. 
Syracuse:  directors,  Professor  IT.  II.  Wing. 
Ithaca;  Dr.  C.  D.  Sinead,  Hector;  II.  B. 
Winters,  Albany,  and  George  A.  Smith. 
Geneva. 


1  Cent 

A  Month 
Will 

Double  Your  Profits 

Keep  your  hens  laying  heavily  while  eggs 
are  still  up.  Let  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
make  money  for  you.  We  guarantee  that 

Poultry 

up\  — *  Regulator 

will  do  this  for  you  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  month 
per  hen.  It  is  the  most  economical  tonic  you  can 
possibly  give  your  chickens.  It  wijl  help  you  get 
the  benefit  of  every  ounce  of  feed  given  the  fowls, 
and  also  keep  them  in  healthy  condition.  It  is  a 
sure  egg  producer. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

No  Poultry  troubles  when  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
is  used.  Successful  breeders  regularly  purchase 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  in  ton  lots.  Would  they 
do  this  if  it  did  not  pay  them  a  handsome  profit? 
Try  it  at  our  risk.  Our  dealers  refund  purchase 
price  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

2$  lb.  pails  $2. so.  A  Iso  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  bags. 


Cet  our  1912  edition  Poultiy  Book,  mailed  free. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.,  55  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  builds  up  run-down 
horses ,  cows,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 


Look  out  for  lice.  Dust  the  fowls  with 

Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer.  It  is  swift, 
sure  death  to  these  pests. _ 


You  Can  Forget  a  Dickelman  Roof 

That  is  one  thing  a  good  roof  is  for.  You  have  other  troubles  which  you 
cannot  forget,  but  there  is  no  need  of  thinking  about  your  roof  after  you  get  it 
on,  if  it  is  a  Dickelman. 

When  you  put  your  money  into  a  guarantee  bond,  you  know  it  is  safe, 
there  is  no  worry  about  it.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  way  with  a  roof,  and  it  is 
when  your  building  is  covered  with 

Dickelman  Extra  “Dex  15-Year  Guaranteed” 
Brand  Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 


You  know  that  long  service  means  economy.  The  Dickelman  Extra  is 
not  the  roofing  for  a  temporary  shed  which  may  be  torn  down  next  year,  but 


Send 
for  free 
sample  of 
our  "guar 
anteed  15 
years’  Dex” 
roofing,  also 
catalog  showing 
otherstyles  of  roof¬ 
ing  we  manufacture 
Galvanized  Corrugated 
Roofing,  Galvanized  3-V. 
Crimped  Roofing,  Calvan* 
ized  Roll  Roofing,  Galvan* 
bed  Shingles  and  Tiles,  etc 


it  is  the  roofing  under  which  you  may  start  the  child 
in  the  cradle,  and  expect  him  to  grow  up  and  see  the 
roof  still  firm  and  solid  when  he  is  past  middle  life. 

Dickelman  gives  you  an  absolute  guarantee  for 
fifteen  years.  There  is  no  hitch  or  joker  about  it. 
You  put  on  our  roofing,  do  it  right,  then  you  go 
about  your  business  and  cut  out  trouble  and 
expense  for  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
months,  or  5,475  days,  every  one  of  them  as 
dry  as  a  bun  while  you  are  under  our 
roofing.  The  roof  will  stand  fifty  years 
of  service.  You  can  readily  see  that 
we  would  not  dare  to  do  this  unless 
we  knew  that  the  goods  will  stand 
up  under  test  and  back  up  our 
guarantee. 

Dickelman  Mfg.  Co. 

50  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  B.  CIIAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond  ,Va. 


'T'/'N  T>  T7'\T'T'— Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
A  XVrDlN  A  Hoosick  and  Scbaghtieoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamers-  and  markets.  Addross  LEGRAND  C. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


Froma  Photograph  Showing  the  Last  Stepin  Locating  the  Exact  Center  of  Population  of  the  United  States. 


“The  Center  of  Population’ 

A  Title  that  Fits  Every  Bell  Telephone 


From  the  census  of  1910  it  is  found  that  the  center  of  population  is  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  latitude  39  degrees  10  minutes  12  seconds  north,  and  longitude 
86  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  west. 


“If  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  to  be  assembled  in 
one  place,  the  center  of  population 
would  be  the  point  which  they 
could  reach  with  the  minimum 
aggregate  travel,  assuming  that 
they  all  traveled  in  direct  lines 
from  their  residence  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  place.” 

— U.  S.  Census  Bulletin. 

This  description  gives  a  word 
picture  of  every  telephone  in  the 
Bell  system. 

Every  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center  of  the  system. 


It  is  the  point  which  can  be 
reached  with  “the  minimum  aggre¬ 
gate  travel,”  by  all  the  people 
living  within  the  range  of  tele¬ 
phone  transmission  and  having 
access  to  Bell  telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map, 
each  Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for 
purposes  of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the 
center  of  communication  for  the 
largest  number  of  people,  there 
must  be  One  System,  One  Policy 
and  Universal  Service  for  a 
country  of  more  than  ninety 
million. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


ID  12. 
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TRAP  NEST  TRIP-BLOCK. 

On  page  1170  you  give  a  picture  of  trap- 
nest  in  use  at  Storrs  College  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  and  as  I  have  charge  of  a  plant  of 
1,000  hens  would  like  details  of  construc¬ 
tion.  I  am  using  the  style  employed  at  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station.  The  picture 
shows  this  new  nest  as  being  simple  and 
not  so  large  as  most  trap  nests.  H.  w.  F. 

Thomasville,  N.  C. 

The  block  switfging  freely  on  the  screw 
at  “c”  is  pressed  down  at  “a”  until  the 
swinging  door  (as  shown  on  page  1170) 
pressed  inward,  rests  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  block  at  “b.”  As  the  hen  on  entering 
the  nest  raises  the  door  a  trifle  with  her 
back,  it  releases  the  block  which  falls  on 
the  screw  at  “d,”  letting  the  door  fall  to 
the  front  where  a  wood  or  metal  button 
keeps  it  from  being  pushed  outward.  The 


nest  should  be  1<>  inches  deep  from  front 
to  rear,  10  inches  high  and  12  inches  wide. 
The  swinging  door  is  11%  inches  wide  by 
8%  inches  high.  The  nest  is  boarded  up 
five  inches  at  the  bottom  to  hold  the  nest 
material  in.  The  swinging  door  should  be 
of  half-inch  stuff  so  as  to  be  easily  lifted 
by  the  hen.  This  is  the  simplest  trap- 
nest  made,  there  being  only  one  piece  be¬ 
sides  the  swing  door.  By  turning  the  but¬ 
ton  the  door  swings  out  in  front,  does  not 
have  to  be  pushed  inward  against  the  hen. 
As  the  hen  steps  out  into  the  running 
board  in  front  of  the  nests,  she  is  taken  in 
hand,  her  number  read,  then  put  down 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  the  record  made. 
The  poultrymen  of  the  United  States  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Prof.  Stoneburn  for 
freely  giving  this  invention  of  his  to  the 
public.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“HOLLOW  HORN”  AGAIN. 

I  thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  ques¬ 
tion  about  hollow  horn.  My  reason  for 
writing  you  on  that  subject  was  to  learn 
just  what  veterinary  surgeons  know  about 
the  disease  commonly  called  by  that  name. 
I  find  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  a  cow  so  afflicted.  I  have  had 
quite  a  set-to  with  Dr.  Smead,  of  the 
“Stockman,”  on  the  subject.  The  veterin¬ 
arians  think  that  a  cow  that  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  fed  will  not  have  the  disease,  and  they 
call  it  a  myth,  and  think  that  a  cow  with¬ 
out  horns  could  not  have  it  anyway.  From 
my  point  of  view  the  cold  horns  are  a  sure 
symptoms  of  some  ailment  of  the  cow  that 
carries  them.  The  disease  has  been  called 
hollow  horn  by  farmers  for  more  than  100 
years,  and  probably  more  than  1.000  years. 
I  have  told  you  that  my  father  died  in  the 
Civil  War.  My  mother  kept  one  cow  and 
made  a  pet  of  it.  She  took  the  best  of  care 
of  it,  just  as  you  do  of  your  own  cow,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  cow  from  having 
the  hollow  horn.  We  were  living  in  Lena¬ 
wee  Co.,  Mich.,  at  the  time,  and  one  of 
our  neighbors  told  her  to  mix  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients  aud  give  them  to  the 
cow  and  it  would  cure  her  (aud  it  did)  : 
One  pint  soot,  one  pint  vinegar,  nine  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfuls  salt,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  black  pepper.  Thicken  with  meal, 
make  into  nine  balls,  give  three  each  morn¬ 
ing  until  all  are  given.  This  usually  effects 
a  cure,  but  if  still  ailing  after  three  days, 
repeat.  Not  many  drugs  about  it,  is  there  l 
Hut  I  have  known  cows  too  sick  to  stand, 
get  up  and  go  to  eating  after  taking  the 
first  dose.  In  the  case  of  my  lied  Polled 
cow,  she  was  fed  hay  and  grain  all  Winter 
and  came  out  In  the  Spring  looking  line. 
My  pastures  were  unusually  good,  aud  as 
soon  as  my  oats  and  peas  were  large  enough 
to  cut  (July  1)  I  fed  her  all  of  the  oats 
and  peas  that  she  would  clean  up  at  night. 

I  have  other  three-year-olds  on  another 
farm  that  kept  fat,  so  I  do  not  think  that 
shedding  teeth  was  altogether  to  blame  for 
the  It(*d  heifer’s  sickness.  I  think  that  the 
stomach  gets  deranged  in  some  way  and 
that  hollow  horn  is  reaWy  a  stomach 
trouble,  and  the  cold  horns  merely  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  it,  and  that  Polled  cows  can  have 
it  as  well  as  horned  cows,  and  that  both 
horned  and  Polled  cows  need  medicine  when 
afflicted,  but  there  is  no  use  of  asking  a 
veterinarian  to  prescribe,  for  they  won’t,  or 
cannot  do  it.  l.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  sick  cow  may 
have  cold  horns,  and  it  is  as  true  that  the 
horns  of  a  sick  cow  may  be  hot ;  that,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  proof  that  the  horns  are  dis¬ 
eased.  It  also  is  true  that  a  sick  cow  may 
have  a  dry  nose,  but  \\»e  do  not  call  her 
disease  “dry  nose.”  The  dry  nose,  or  the 
hot  or  cold  condition  of  the  horns,  indi¬ 
cates  sickness,  to  be  sure,  but  these  are 
symptoms,  not  disease.  Derangement  of 
the  stomach  may  cause  cold  horns,  or  cold 
ears,  or  cold  feet,  while  any  fever  may 
cause  hot  horns,  ears,  muzzle,  and  so  forth. 
The  hornless  cow,  however  affected,  could 
not  have  hollow  horn,  but  she  might  show 
other  symptoms  seen  in  the  horned  animal. 
The  wonderful  concoction  of  medicine  sug¬ 
gested,  like  many  another  monstrous  mix¬ 
ture,  may  help  in  stomach  derangement ;  or 
it  seems  possible  that  we  should  credit  the 
animal  for  recovering  despite  the  treat¬ 
ment,  while  others  doubtless  are  kilh-d 
thereby.  The  old  “hollow  horn”  doctors 
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bored  a  hole  in  each  horn  and  there  in¬ 
serted  medicine;  just  as  the  “wolf  in  the 
tail”  doctor  split  the  tail  and  inserted 
garlic,  salt  and  pepper,  and  other  mixtures. 
They  treat'd  the  part  which  showed  symp¬ 
toms  indicating  systematic  sickness,  but  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  true  disease  or  its 
proper  treatment.  The  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  disease,  its  symptoms,  cause  and  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  proper  remedies,  is  taught 
in  veterinary  colleges  nowadays,  and  this 
enlightenment  was  not  available  by  the 
“hollow  horn”  doctors  of  long  ago.  The 
student  at  the  modern  veterinary  college 
also  knows  full  well  that  the  horns  of  all 
adult  cattle  are  hollow,  hence  there  could 
not  possibly  be  a  disease  such  as  the  name 
“hollow  horn”  suggests.  Possibly  some  peo¬ 
ple  still  believe  that  the  world"  is  flat,  but 
they  are  dying  out.  Tossibly,  too,  in  some 
benighted  localities  ignorant  folk  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  witches  and  manage  their  farming 
operations  according  to  the  “signs”  of  the 
zodiac ;  but  they  simply  are  behind  the 
times  and  their  children  are  being  educated 
to  know  better.  There  is  none  so  deaf  as 
him  who  will  not  hear,  and  in  such  cases 
it  might  be  added  “where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
’tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  a.  s.  a. 


The  “Open  Front”  Henhouse. 

We  have  several  semi-open-front  plants  in 
our  neighborhood,  but  they  are  being  given 
up  as  failures.  Perhaps  you  would  print  a 
letter  which  I  am  sending  to  the  proprietors 
of  one  of  the  largest  exhibition  plants. 

"I  shall  want  new  blood  for  this  season 
and  as  I  have  had  some  birds  sent  me  that 
have  been  deficient  in  stamina  owing  to 
their  home  conditions,  I  thought  instead  of 
going  to  the  Boston  Show  I  would  run  out 
and  go  over  your  plant,  where  the  best 
and  latest  of  every  method  obtained.  I 
didn't  expect  to  find  so  near  Washington 
really  colder  weather  than  we  have  on  Long 
Island,  and  I  found  at  your  place,  where 
everything  is  done  at  its  best,  the  plant 
subjected  to  the  severest  test.  Tin?  birds 
in  the  glass  front  closed  houses  were  in 
perfect  condition,  and  offered  a  sight  which 
no  show  at  the  Garden  ever  approached. 
There  was  not  an  unhappy  bird  among  the 
hundreds;  but  what  a  sorry  spectacle  the 
open-front  curtained  house  birds  made,  all 
pinched  with  cold  and  ill  conditioned,  some 
with  bulged  eyes,  nearly  all  with  swollen 
frozen  wattles  and  combs.  I  suffered  for 
them,  and  I  am  haunted  by  their  pitiable 
appearance.  Surely  the  open-front  house 
should  be  abandoned,  no  bird  can  stand 
such  an  experience  and  such  debilitating 
hardship  and  be  fit  for  either  laying  or 
breeding. 

“It  is  easy  to  criticize  I  .know,  but  two 
more  long  houses  like  the  one  where  I  saw 
such  beautiful  birds  would  have  accom¬ 
modated  all  your  flocks  and  the  hens  would 
be  ready  with  lots  of  eggs  right  away.  It 
is  a  good  rule  to  go  to  a  plant  before  buy¬ 
ing,  in  visiting  a  show  you  see  artificially 
groomed  birds,  away  from  the  surroundings 
that  can  honestly  place  them  as  breeders. 
A  large  poultry  plant  like  yours  can  teach 
more  in  15  minutes  than  could  going  to 
shows  for  a  lifetime.  The  stories  about 
strangers  visiting  birds  and  frightening 
them  into  sterility  is  merely  an  excuse.  I 
saw  no  frightened  birds  at  your  place.  I 
didn't  take  much  of  your  time,  for  I  was 
told  to  go  where  I  wanted.  I  ask  you  to 
pardon  my  expressions  regarding  your  open- 
front  houses.”  ELBERT  WAKE.MAN. 

Long  Island. 


'Adatri’Bone  Cutter 


Cuts  faster  and  better.  riio  only  cutter  with  ball-bearings. 
'Easiest  running:  cuts  crisp  and  fine;  knives  of  tho  best  tool 
steel;  every  part  Interchangeable;  pays  for  itself  in  3  months. 
Hens  fed  green  bono  lay  twico  as  many  eggs,  aro  healthier. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  B00X  about  Adam  Bono  Cutters  (hand  or 
power.)  Perfect  Poultry  Leg  Rands,  and  other  specialties. 

Win.  E.  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Room  152,  35  W.  Lake  St.,' Chicago,  Ill. 


PERFECT  POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 


YOUR  HENS  The  Story  of  25  Yeai 

Vi ,,  1  la  D/ltll  4wvv  o  VI  el  UnwvwAi 

YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


with  Poultry  and  Farme 
and  Fanciers  will  help  mai 
Farmers  get  more  eggs 
better  prices;  make  more  at 
save  more  money ;  tells  thin; 
few  folks  know  on  makii 
.  money  with  hens.  Find  01 

about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooder 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  hir 
self  It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Addre 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  ' 


Keeps  Water  Pure 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon. 

If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt - 

of  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Hoe,  5  .0  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry  Lessons 

F 

R 

E 

— to  Every  New  Customer  f 

KENT)  A  POST  A  T  fiiu.,.'.  i.t,.  V 

-a.  j  i/u  i  Ap.  '  ret  Herein  b  nig 

book  FREE  and  also  his  facts  about  his 
SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lessons  given  to 
bujers  of 

Successful  ’brooders* 

Btart  right  for  biggest  profits.  Write  to 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.» 


$£75 

w  op 
90  Second  St.  t  lies  Hoi 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

With  STAHL’S  INCUBATOR 


YOU  don’t  need  experi¬ 
ence.  My  35  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  and  STAHL’S 
EXCELSIOR, the  most 
efficient  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to  _ 

$5,000  per  year  extra  and  cattily  with  STAHT.’S 
EXCELSIOR.  You 


1877-1912 


can  do  it  too.  STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 
hatches  the  largest  jx/ssiblo  percentage 
of  eggs  and  ts  most  economical  to  operate* 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

“Raining  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  ” 
Explains  why  8TAHL’3  EXCELSIOR  with  its 
many  exclusive  features  is  tho  one  you  want. 

(ico.  H.  Stahl,  412  Ouk  St, ,  Quincy,  III- 


NEW-YURKEU 


The  Strain  that  makes  the  Corntng  Ego  farm  Famous. 


“THE  CORNING  EGG  FARM  BOOK 
BY  CORNING  HIMSELF” 

The  Story  of  an  Accomplished  Success — A  Real 
Cloth  Bound  Book,  Not  a  Paper  Covered  Pamphlet 

Every  Owner  of  Hens,  Just  Half  a  Dozen  or  a  Big  Flock,  Needs  This  Great  New  Corning 
Book.  It  Means  an  Increase  in  EGGS,  CHICKS,  and  MONEY  That  Will  Astound  You 

THE  GREATEST  POULTRY  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST  EGG  FARM  EVER  KNOWN 


$6.41  per  Hen  per  Year  Has  Now  Been 
Surpassed  on  The  Corning'  Egg'  Farm 

and  this  Now  Book  tells  yon  how.  Nothing  lias  been  done  on  The  Corning  Egg  Farm  that  cannot  bo 
accompli sheil  by  any  one  of  fair,  average  intelligence  and  ambition. 

In  this  New  Book  the  Comings  tell  you  how  to  get  the  large,  white  eggs  of 
delicate,  delicious  flavor,  and  more  of  them  than  you  have  ever  had  before. 

We  get  prices  higher  than  the  highest  market  quotations,  and  are  never  able  to  fill  all  orders  Last 
year  we  received  more  than  three  times  as  many  orders  for  hatching  eggs  as  wo  were  able’ to  fill 
Every  hen  we  could  spare  for  breeding  was  sold  in  tho  early  Spring  for  August  delivery  This  is  why 
we  really  do  make  money  with  our  lions.  You  can  do  it  too;  this  New  Book  shows  you  how. 

To-day  we  have  on  the  Farm  6,000  Pullets  and  Hens  ;  1 5,600  Incubator  Capacity  at  a  hatching  • 
264  feet  of  Brooder  House;  650  feet  in  length  of  Laying  Houses,  and  58  buildings  with  a  floor 
.space  of  18,455  square  feet,  representing  a  cash  investment  of  $40,000,  nearly  every  penny  of 
which  has  been  made  right  on  the  Farm  out  of  eggs  and  chickens,  during  less  than  six  years  This 
Now  Book  tells  you  exactly  how  it  was  done  ami  how  you  can  do  it.  You  need  no  other  guide  or 
instruction  to  succeod. 

One  groat  beauty  of  the  Corning  Method  is  that  it  is  just  as  suitable  and  effective  with  a  few  hens 
around  the  farm  as  with  tholargost  flocks  on  big  commercial  egg  farms.  Witli  thisNew  Corning  Book 
as  your  guide  you  can  roally  make  poultry  and  eggs  pay  you  a  good,  comfortable  living 


Think  All  You  Get  in  This  New  Corning  Book 

Plans,  Measurements  and  instruction  How  to  Bniid  the  Celebrated  Corning  Houses  — 
How  the  Corning  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  was  Developed,  explained  so  eloai  ly  that  you 
yoursolf,  can  develop  a  strain  of  any  breed  you  fancy.— Incubation  and  Brooding.— Growing 
Youngsters  on  the  Range.- Selecting  the  Breeders.-1,500  Pullets  in  a  Corning  Laying 
House.  Feeding,  the  Key  to  Success.  Some  World  Startling  Discoveries  in  Feeding  for  Eggs 
Have  Been  Made  on  the  Farm.  The  Whole  Corning  Method,  the  most  complete  and  biggest 
money-making  plan  of  running  chickens.  ' 

With  the  Corning  Method  we  have  made  the  highest  average  egg  production,  and  you  will 
savo  tho  cost  of  the  hook  in  no  time.  The  Corning  Egg  Farm  Book  is  the  only  complete  hook  on  eg” 
production  worth  while  at  any  price,  and  if  we  have  misrepresented  it  y..u  may  have  your  money 
hack.  It,  simply  cannot  be  properly  described  in  an  advertisement— you  have  to  see  it,  own  it  read  it 
to  know  how  interesting  ami  valuable  it  is.  '  ' 


Bound  in  Rich,  Blue  Cloth,  Stamped  in  Gold,  and  with  Cockerel  in  Colors,  216 
pages,  text  in  clear  type,  on  fine  book  paper.  A  magnificent  reproduction  of 
an  oil  painting,  in  all  its  glorious  colors,  tor  the  frontispiece.  35  magnificent 
full  page  and  larger  photographs  in  half-tone.  39  pen  and  ink  drawings, 
plans  of  buildings,  with  dimensions,  etc.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


^The  CORNING  EGG  FARM,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


ni 


MAKE  HENS  LAY! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UlilUfC  LATEST  MODEL 
mAnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


I 

1  y  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clegs. 
10  Day.'  Proo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Hook  free. 

■IF.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6,  MILFORD,  MASS.  M 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work 

C.  K.  Blatchly ,  United  Charities  Bldfl.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


FOR  SALE: 


,  -otocK  f  arm,  1 03  acres,  tillable,  pro- 

- .  dnetive;  good  buildings;  State  road, 

R.F.D.,  telephone;  railroad  3k!  miles;  Washington 
Co.  Price $5.1)011.  J.  M.  Murnane,  209  llimn  Bly., Troy,  N.Y 


Heesen  Bros., 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  COOK  BOTH 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Stock  Feed 

etc.,  cook  your  lime  and  sulphur  _ 

solution  in  a  lleesen  Kettle;  it  cooks  quickest.— uses  less  fuel,  and 
costs  least. 

HEESEN  KETTLES 

aroused  by  thousands  of  fruit  farmers,  who  endorse  them  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  device  money  can  buy— not  only  best  for  cooking 
spraying  solution,  but  handy  for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Splendid  for 
feed  cookers  for  stock. 

Bum  any  fuel— set  on  the  ground  anywhere — no  foundation  required. 
Sizes  15.  21),  30,  40,  55,  05  and  75  gallon.  Write  at  once  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  low  price,  or  send  order  for  size  wanted. 

&  Co.,  Box  84,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


The  Best  Farm  Locations 

Productive  lands,  favorable  climate,  and  abundant  rainfall  make  farm 
locations  in  tho_Sout.hea.st  tho  most  profitable. 

Lund  from  Sjjl  1 0  to  IS 50  an  e.cre  close  to  tho  best  markets.  Whoat,  com, 
hay,  all  truck  crops,  give  best  returns.  Conditions  unsurpassed  for  dairying 
and  live  stock,  hog  and  poultry  raising.  Beef  und  pork  produced  at  3 
to  4  cents  a  pound. 

Five  to  six  crops  of  alfalfa  per  season  grown.  Good  farmers  mako  60  to  100 
bushels  corn  per  acre.  Home  markets  near  at  hand  pay  highest  prices  for 
dairy-products  and  demand  is  undersupplied.  Apple  orchards  pay  $100 
to  $500  an  acre,  and  orchard  lands  cost  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  other 
sections. 

The  Southeast  Has  Locations  for  Every  Kind  of  Farming 

The  climate  assures  tho  finest  results  fromintelligent,  agriculture,  and  makes 
the  region  unsurpassed  as  a  pleasant  and  healthful  homo  location.  It  is  an  open 
winter  country,  and  its  summers  aro  enjoyable.  You  can  locate  where  thoro  are 
good  schools,  churches,  roads,  rural  delivory,  and  all  other  advantages.  Tho 
Southern  Railway  and  associated  lineB  wil  1  holp  you  find  tholocation  you  desire. 
Our  several  publications,  free  on  application,  give  full  information.  Address, 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Hand  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Hallway, 
Room  1820  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  1>.  C. 
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'artiH,  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


M  ILK. 

The  New  York  Exchange  pr’.ce  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting.  4*4  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


The  patrons  of  the  Dairy  Products  Co., 
at  Ba inbridge,  N.  Y.,  held  a  meeting  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  their  executive  com¬ 
mittee  January  13,.  and  as  a  result  of  their 
action  received  from  the  Casein  Mlg.  Co., 
100  per  cent  of  their  pay  for  November 
and  December  milk  remaining  unpaid,  less 
about  two  per  cent  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
farmers  have  contracted  their  milk  until 
October  1,  1912,  to  the  Supplee  Alderney 
Dairy  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  Borden 
price's.  This  company  lias  leased  the  cream¬ 
ery  building  of  the  Casein  Mfg.  Co. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee  was  held  January  22  at  the 
United  Charities  Building  to  discuss  meth¬ 
ods  for  insuring  a  cleaner  and  safer  milk 
supply  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Nortli  gave  a  comprehensive  idea  of  what 
was  being  accomplished  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  Dairy  Demonstration  Comapny, 
at  Horner,  N.  Y.,  where,  by  paying  the 
dairymen  premiums  to  obtain  milk  with  a 
minimum  per  cent  of  bacteria.  Stephen  G. 
William®,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee,  then  threw  the  meeting  open 
for  discussion.  Taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity  a  man  spoke  who  said  he  was 
Myer  I.  ‘  Bloch,  a  former  milk  dealer,  who 
had  been  forced  to  retire  from  business  be¬ 
cause  of  agitation  aroused  by  the  New 
York  Miik  Committee  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  characterized  the  movement  as 
an  evil  which  would  tend  to  drive  the  small 
dealer  out  of  business,  and  he  sought  to 
prove  that  milk  delivered  from  a  can  was 
as  healthful  as  the  most  carefully  bottled 
article.  Four  hundred  milk  dealers  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting  stayed  away. 

Health  Commissioner  Ledcrle  of  New 
York  said  January  22  that  two-thirds  of 
the  milk  dealers  in  this  city  had  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Health  what  grade  or  class 
of  milk  they  would  sell  under  the  new 
classified  schedule  adopted  recently  by  the 
board.  In  all,  000  dealers  were  requested 
to  inform  the  board  by  January  18  what 
grade  or  grades  they  expected  to  sell,  and 
as  a  third  of  them  have  not  yet  signified 
their  intention,  Commissioner  Lederle  said 
they  would  soon  have  to  do  so.  or  the 
board  would  “jack  them  up”  to  know  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  The  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  said  the  public  did  not  realize  as 
yet  what  a  stupendous  change  would  soon 
be  brought  about  by  the  compliance  with 
the  board's  milk  regulation  project.  He 
declared  that  as  soon  as  all  the  dealers 
had  been  heard  from  the  board  would  be¬ 
gin  enforcing  the  order  as  rapidly  as  was 
possible.  ,  ,  , 

“It  will  not  only  affect  the  nnlk  deal¬ 
ers,”  said  Commissioner  Lederle,  “but  the 
farmer  as  well.  The  man.  who  has  a  dairy 
that  is  not  up  to  sanitary  requirements 
will  find  he  cannot  make  as  much  profit 
as  the  farmer  who  has  a  thoroughly  sani¬ 
tary  dairy.  A  safe  milk  will  be  •within 
the'  reach’ of  rich  and  poor  alike  when  the 
whole  order  is  in  force.” 


BOSTON  MILK.  ___ 

The  supply  of  milk  and  demand  for  same 
for  Boston  consumption  is  about  normal. 
Still  the  large  contractors  are  not  over  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  Whitings  are  looking  for 
new  routes  in  Sterling  and  other  towns 
where  there  may  be  an  opening  to  secure 
a  supply  of  good  milk.  They  are  also 
offering  to  take  all  the  milk  sent  from  their 
present  routes  at  the  regular  station  price, 
which  is  35  and  36  cents  per  sy2  quart  can. 
Graustein  &  Co.  have  offered  to  take  back 
and  pay  in  advance  for  the  same  a  supply 
of  milk  which  they  formerly  received  but 
which  has  lately  been  shipped  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  peddler  who  has  failed  and  thus 
left  the  farmers  in  a  hole.  The  usual  course 
of  the  contractors  is  to  begin  to  restrict 
the  amount  they  will  take  in  January,  as 
milk  often  becomes  more  plentiful  about 
this  time.  However  this  Winter  grain  is 
high  and  fodder  also,  especially  good  hay. 
and  many  are  short  of  feed  and  obliged  to 
sell  some'  of  their  stock  at  sacrifice  prices. 
Stock  that  is  in  good  condition  enough  to 
sell  for  beef  brings  fair  prices,  but  anything 
else  except  first-class  large  milkers  sells 
for  the  buyer’-s  own  price.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  by  good  authori¬ 
ties,  even  doctors,  about  sterilized  and  pas¬ 
teurized  milk.  Some  of  these  think  that 
milk  so  treated  is  dangerous  for  infant 
consumption,  and  that  clean  pure  milk  is 
much  saf9r  and  better  to  use.  One  doctor 
so  lectured  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
a  short  time  since.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Charles  E.  North  advocated  that  all 
milk  should  be  sterilized,  stating  this  was 
more  important  than  inspection.  There 
also  seems  to  be  an  awakening  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  inspection  of  dairies,  some  now  tak¬ 
ing  the  common-sense  view  that  more  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  who  looks  after  the 
dairy  in  regard  to  producing  pure  and  clean 
milk  than  on  the  stable.  This  view  is  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  North,  and  many  other 
prominent  men.  Something  certainly 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  inspection  to 
one  authoritative  head,  and  thus  cut  down 
expense  and  in  the  end  have  more  common 
sense  conditions  and  better  results. 

The  B.  C.  M.  P.  U.  held  their  annual 
meeting  this  week  at  Boston,  and  elected 
now  directors  and  officers.  The  general 
situation  and  condition  of  milk  production 
and  disposal  of  same  was  gone  over  and 
new  plans  discussed  to  better  the  general 
condition,  which  is  not  now  and  has  not 
in  the  past  been  satisfactory  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  or  farmers  in  general.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  good  will  come  out  of  this, 
and  that  all  will  take  hold  and  push  the 
matter  ahead  and  improve  conditions  all 
along  the  line.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
and  much  will  be  done  if  everybody  does 
Ills  part,  as  we  think  they  will  and  show 
they  have  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
body  and  the  things  it  stands  for.  namely 
better  prices,  better  conditions  and  fair 
treatment.  Another  meeting  will  be  held 
in  February  to  complete  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  plans  now  considered.  One  im¬ 
portant  move  made  will  be  to  establish  the 
secretary  in  an  ofiice  in  Boston  to  spend 
his  whole  time  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  organization,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
conditions,  etc.,  of  the  market  at  all  times. 


and  so  be  in  best  possible  position  to  take 
advantage  of  conditions  favorable  to  us 
when  such  occasions  occur. 

The  New  England  Homestead  has  always 
denounced  the  Saunders  Milk  law,  as  has 
also  the  B.  C.  M.  P.  U.,  claiming  the 
farmers  got  more  for  their  milk  by  selling 
to  contractors  under  the  old  leased  ear 
plan,  and  furthermore,  that  the  less  num¬ 
ber  of  contractors  or  milk  buyers  there  are 
in  the  field  the  better  the  price  we  would 
obtain.  But  there  is  another  way  to  look 
at  this  matter.  Suppose  only  one  con¬ 
tractor  supplied  the  milk  to  Boston  and 
every  farmer  had  to  go  to  him  to  sell  his 
milk,  said  contractor  could  pay  about  what 
he  pleased  to  any  section.  He  could  pay  a 
fair  price  in  one  place  until  he  got  a  good 
trade  started ;  at  the  same  time  in  an¬ 
other  place  cut  the  price  to  balance  this. 
The  farmer  would  be  obliged  to  sell  to  him 
or  go  out  of  business.  If  the  farmers 
should  strike,  the  single  contractor  could 
by  paying  a  little  extra  in  other  sections 
get  all  the  milk  he  wanted.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  folks  ready  to  sell  if  offov<xi 
a  little  bonus.  If  for  instance  Maine 
farmers  were  being  offered  40  cents  per 
can  and  Connecticut  farmers  were  only 
getting  32  cents;  think  the  Maine  farmers 
would  refuse  to  sell  for  the  40  cents  until 
Connecticut  was  paid  the  same?  I  much 
doubt  it.  I  may  be  dead  wrong,  but  I 
think  it  safer  to  have  a  little  competition 
than  have  one  man  or  one  company  of  men 
control  things.  I  believe  a  contractor  should 
have  the  right  to  lease  a  car  if  his  business 
demands  it,  and  the  majority  of  producers 
from  the  section  in  which  he  loads  said 
car  are  willing,  and  I  think  present  laws 
which  perhaps  do  not  allow  this  could 
and  should  be  amended  so  this  could  be 
done.  We  know  that  the  Whitings  who 
now  control  a  large  share  of  the  Boston 
milk  market  and  have  interests  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Worcester  are  dead  against  the 
present  Saunders  law,  and  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  see  it  repealed.  Why  is  this 
when  the  extra  cost  of  shipping  milk  above 
the  old  leased  car  rate  has  not  come  out 
of  their  pocket  but  out  of  the  farmers? 
Is  it  because  the  Whitings  love  the  farmers 
so  well  they  hate  to  see  them  paying  this 
extra  cost?  This  may  be  the  case,  but  1 
think  few  believe  it.  a.  e.  p. 

Ilopkinton,  Mass. 


Prices  for  Western  Butter. 

Not  long  since  a  reader  at  Monmouth. 
Ill.,  sent  us  his  local  paper  with  prices  for 
farm  products  in  the  local  market.  Among 
other  items  we  found  the  following  : 

“MONMOUTH  CREAMERY  PRICES. 

“We  pay  37c.  per  lb.  for  butter  fat. 

“Price  subject  to  change  every  Tuesday. 

“MERCHANT  S  PRICES. 

“The  following  quotations,  paid  by  Mon¬ 
mouth  retail  grocers,  are  furnished  daily*  by 
Scott  Bros.  &  Co.  :  Butter,  32c.  ;  eggs,  30c.” 

It  seemed  strange  that  butter  fat  should 
sell  at  37  cents  while  farm  butter  brought 
25,  and  we  wrote  the  Monmouth  Creamery 
about  it.  The  reply  follows: 

“The  daily  quotations  by  our  local  papers 
of  local  products  is  generally  incorrect  and 
unreliable.  At  the  time  of  this  advertise¬ 
ment  the  creamery  was  paying  37  cents  for 
butter  fat,  and  sold  their  butter  to  the 
local  merchants  for  37  cents.  The  mer¬ 
chant  retailed  it  out  at  40  to  42  cents.  At 
that  time  he  would  be  selling  country  but¬ 
ter  around  35  or  37  cents,  for  which  he 
would  be  paying  around  30  cents  to  the 
farmer.  At  the  time  of  the  advertisement 
they  were  probably  paying  Mr.  Farmer 
around  30  cents  for  his  butter.  This  cream¬ 
ery  was  but  recently  organized,  and  al¬ 
ready  the  merchants  are  finding  a  scarcity 
of  country  butter,  as  many  of  the  farmers 
find  it  very  convenient  and  very  profitable 
to  sell  their  cream  to  us.  The  local  mer¬ 
chants  for  a  long  time  have  paid  the  farmer 
pretty  much  what  they  pleased  for  his  but¬ 
ter,  but  since  our  organization  they  will 
have  to  bid  more  for  the  butter  or  he  will 
sell  his  cream.” 


Fat  cattle  four  to  six  cents;  hogs,  5% 
to  six  cents  live  weight ;  horses,  sound, 
$100  to  $250 ;  milch  cows,  $00  to  $125. 
Hay,  $20  to  $24  per  ton ;  corn,  60  cents 
per  bushel ;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  50 
cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel; 
straw,  25  cents  per  bale ;  chickens^  eight 
cents  per  pound  live  weight.  Butter,  35 
cents ;  cream,  20  cents  per  pint ;  milk.  10 
cents  per  quart;  no  milk  shipped.  Eggs, 
40  cents  per  dozen.  No  silage  sold.  Ma¬ 
nure.  25  cents  per  load.  i.  a.  P. 

Illinois. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  public 
sales  last  Fall,  goods  and  stock  selling  high 
for  quality.  Good  horses  sell  for  from  $150 
to  $200;  hay,  $15  to  $18;  Alfalfa  hay,  $20; 
stock  cattle,  four  to  five  cents  a  pound ; 
milch  cows,  $40  to  $60  each ;  hogs,  six 
cents:  milk,  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  butter 
fat.  35  cents.  No  hog  cholera.  Some  corn 
to  husk  yet  on  account  of  too  much  rain. 
Clover  seed,  $11 ;  apples,  50  to  75  cents ;  a 
large  crop  but  not  keeping  well.  Potatoes, 
80  to  90  cents ;  farmers’  butter,  25  cents ; 
eggs,  30  cents.  No  silage  sold.  Farmers 
are  just  beginning  to  build  silos  and  raise 
Alfalfa.  We  have  25  acres  which  is  cut 
three  times,  three  tons  to  acre.  t.  c.  k. 

Dekalb  Co.,  Ind. 


Silo  Experience. — Reading  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  44.  of  silos,  would  say  that  I 
have  been  building  silos  for  16  years,  cob 
house,  stave  with  rod-hoops  and  with  wood 
hoops.  The  wood  hoop  is  the  best  that  I 
have  found.  I  built  one  16  years  ago  and 
it  is  just  as  good  now  as  ever.  I  have  calls 
for  many  of  them  now,  but  have  to  let 
someone  else  build  them  as  I  am  78  years 
old  and  must  stop.  They  are  put  up  with 
two  thicknesses  of  one-inch  boards  with  tar 
paper  between ;  they  are  freer  from  frost 
than  the  four-inch  cob  house.  If  more 
than  12  feet  is  needed  I  should  advise  two 
instead  of  one  larger.  In  C.  L.  M.’s  an¬ 
swer  he  says  that  the  ouward  pressure  is 
considerable.  I  will  give  my  experience  of 
this.  I  cut  into  a  12-foot  silo  about  26  feet 
high  one  day  and  the  next  day  about  three 
feet  more,  when  the  barn  and  silo  burned 
and  left  the  silage  standing.  It  stood  there 
three  days  before  it  tipped  over.  This 
proved  to  me  that  there  was  but  little 
pressure  outwards.  g.  d.  s. 

Angelica,  N.  1'. 
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MARK 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 

OUR  LATEST  "Save-The- Horse  Book”— Is  our  16  Years  Experience— Treating 
87,364  Horses — Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN — Curb  and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendons.  With  Mistakes  left  out  DISCOVERIES  PUT  IN. 
It  is  a  Mind  Settler;  Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— Where  and  What  To  Do  For 
A  Lame  Horse.— COVERS  58  FORMS  OF  LAMENESS— ILLUSTRATED. 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of — Treating  Horses  by  Mail — Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  Our  Charges  Are  Moderate.  But  first 
write  describing  your  case,  and  we  will  send  our  — BOOK —  Sample  Contract, 
Letters  from  Business  Men  The  World  Over  on  Every  Kind  of  Case  and  Advice— 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). — PUT  HORSE  to  WORK 
and  CURE  HIM  NOW.  Write!  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

Address — TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  . 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  contract  or  sent  by  us  Express  prepaid 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 


The  old-ttmc  remedy  for  keeping  horses  In  condition.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
horse  works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel.  Sold 
hy  dealers,  money  back  if  it  fails.  Gray  horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Sample 
and  valuable  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  2820 ,  Old  Town.  Maine. 


r%> 


Increased 
Horse  Power 

Humor  yourhorses 

,  by  properly  padding 
r  their  collars  and  they  will 


repay  you  with  better  work. 
Ventiplex  Pads  are  the  kind 
to  use,  because  they  are  made 
of  ventilated  fabric,  which 
—  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  collar.  This  keeps  the  shoulders 

dry  and  cool,  preventing:  grail  and  sores.  * 

You  can  use  your  horses 
every  day.  Ventiplex  Pads  wear  i 
longrer,  prove  more  satisfactory,  and 
cost  no  more  than  other  kinds.  You 
will  be  grlad  you  bought  one. 

Most  dealers  have  them,  but 
If  yours  has  not  send  ns  his  name 
ana  we  will  forward  a  sample 
quickly.  Patented  Sept  20, 

1910. 

Our  folder  will  Interest 
you.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

What  is  your  address?  . 

We  also  make  the  famous  ’ 

•‘Stay-On”  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  S3 

Burlington, 

Wis. 


VA 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
WillRuiir 
Your  Horse'' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PER  M  AN  ENT* 


SAFE 
CERTAIN 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Ag.nts  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive 
booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co. ,461  Fourth  Avenue,p!ttsburg,Pa. 


Sprains,  1 
Ringbone,  Shoe  Boil, 
Capped  Hocks,..  Thoropin,  Ab¬ 
normal  Growths,  Spavin,  Curb  and  other  ^  ^ 

I  lameness,  cost  farmers  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year.  Save  yourhorses  and  money  1 

IX  ADAMS’  REMOV-ALL 

J  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee*  Leaves  no  scar  or 
\  white  hairs — acts  quick — cures  quick.  Get  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

Home  treatment  for  calf  colic,  horse  colic,  and 
othe  ?  ailments  of  farm  animals  without  calling  in 
k  veterinary— All  Free.  Write  postal  now. 

'  JLC.Adams3Ifg.Co.  Dept*  50*  Algona,Ia* 


Take  Good  Care 
Of  The  Colts 


It’s  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it’s  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring¬ 
bone,  bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet¬ 
erinarians.  Sold 
by  druggists  ev¬ 
erywhere,  $1.00  a 
bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  “A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse”  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


GRAIN 

CROP 


ALBERTA’S 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  land  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
from  this  Province  has  been 
1  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 
Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
and  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
160  acres(at$3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand.building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  great  success. 

Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
settlers’  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
"Last  BestWest,”  and  other  Information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JVe/SSOOSS  ' 
^/o  S1000P2 per Acre 
™WEST_CX)JiST°r_ 

FLORIDA" 

rGrowing  Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  In  Manatee  County  raise’ 

2  to  3  crops  a  year.  Land  cheap. 
Terms  easy.  Climate  healthful.  No 
extreme  heat  or  cold.  Water  plenti¬ 
ful.  Quick  transportation  to  big  mar¬ 
kets. 

From  the  Peanut  Fields  of  VIRGINIA 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  FLORIDA 

The  6  Sou.  States,  (Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga., 
Fla.  and  Ala.)  traversed  by  the  S.  A. 

L.  Ry.  offers  special  inducements. 

W rite  for  instructive  booklet  N O W. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  GOB 
NORFOLK, 

VA. 


. 

$15.00  PER  ACRE  AND  UP. 

|  Choice  lands  for  alfalfa,  grain,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetable 
stock  and  poultry,  close  to  big  eastern  markets.  Ferti 
10  acre  (adjoining)  tratfs  of  land  suitable  for  poultry,  tru 
“***&  <?fly  ,275\  20  acres  1500.  Mild  climate,  abm 
|  dant  rainfall,  several  crops  a  season.  Write  for  booklt 
with  map  and  low  excursion  rates.  Free. 

Ind.  Agt.,  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry.,  Box  \  t-  Richmond,  Va. 


AGENTS  ••1<AKE  BIG  M0NEY 


_  _  SELLING 

GAUDKNEK’S  FRIEND 
HANDY  CULTIVATOR.”  One  man  mad- 
$18.50  in  one  day.  Write  today  for  Agents'  specia 
liberal  terms.  Llrich  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Rock  Falls.  111. 


Best  For  Your  Horse 

Don’t  let  your  horse  become  worthless  by 
developing  disease  or  lameness. — Use 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Positive  cure,  removing  curbs,  splints,  i 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  \ 
throat  and  glands.  Also  for  wire  cuts, 
scratches,  greased  heels.  On  market  30  years.  $1.00  a  I 
bottle — saves  dollars  \ — All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 
W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements! 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Braise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Fain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  UP  the  horse.  S2.00  a 
Before  Arter  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Bynovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
8wollon,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Fain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  *1  and  $2  per  bottlo 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


J 


iyi2. 

IMPROVING  THE  BARNYARD. 

The  average  dairy  farms,  although  well 
regulated,  having  good  buildings,  and 
using  sanitary  methods  and  up-to-date 
labor-saving  appliances  in  too  many 
cases  have  wet,  muddy  barnyards  where 
there  is  barnyard  liquid  and  water  stand¬ 
ing  several  months  in  the  year,  making 
the  barnyards  ill-smelling  and  unsanitary 
in  Summer  and  slippery  and  unsafe  in 
Winter.  Such  barnyards  are  not  only  an 
eyesore  to  the  premises,  but  are  very 
disagreeable  to  all  who  have  to  work 
around  them,  and  to  put  them  in  good 
shape  takes  plenty  of  time  and  labor. 
The  ground  is  usually  so  rich  and  solid 
that  water  will  not  soak  through,  the 
centre  of  the  yards  are  dished  out  by 
manure  hauling  and  the  tramping  of  the 
cattle  (see  Fig.  41),  and  the  ground  is 
higher  on  the  outside  than  in  the  middle, 
consequently  the  liquid  manure  and 
water  cannot  drain  off. 

Barnyards  located  where  there  is  very 
little  or  no  natural  drainage  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  digging  a  deep  ditch 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DITCH 


■/////// 


W////A 


'/// 

////, 
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DRAINAGE  OF  BARNYARD.  Fig.  41. 

outside  of  the  barnyard  fence;  dig  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  water  will  run  out 
of  the  yard  into  the  ditch  through  drain¬ 
age  ditches  under  the  fence  between 
each  fence  post.  They  should  go  as  far 
into  the  barnyard  as  necessary,  as  shown 
in  big.  41.  After  rains  or  in  Spring  or 
Fall  the  drainage  ditches  may  be  opened 
with  a  hoe,  if  they  should  fill  up;  this 
will  let  the  water  out  of  the  yard,  where 
it  might  as  well  stand  as  inside.  If  the 
barnyard  has  any  reasonable  slope  tile 
drainage  is  the  most  advisable;  in  a 
very  filthy  yard  place  tile  about  eight 
feet  apart.  Where  conditions  are  not 
so  bad  they  may  be  placed  farther  apart. 

Many  yards  would  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  grading  with  rock  gravel  and 
coarse  sand.  The  mud  and  slush  should 
be  first  removed  out  of  the  low  places 
to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  or  one  foot, 
at  least,  so  as  to  get  a  good,  solid  bot¬ 
tom ;  then  cover  the  bottom  with  broken 
rock  or  large  stone,  fill  up  with  smaller 
stone  or  coarse  gravel  to  the  desired 
height.  Get  the  grade  so  it  slopes  away 
from  the  buildings.  Coarse  sand  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  will  make  a  good 
top  coat  for  this,  making  a  solid  sur¬ 
face  which  can  be  easily  leveled^  off. 
There  may  oe  no  two  barnyards  that  can 
be  drained  alike.  Each  must  be  reme¬ 
died  according  to  its  own  conditions. 
Where  grading  has  failed  ditches  have 
done  wonders,  and  vice-versa.  G.  P. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 


Waterproof  Oil  Cement. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  process  has 
been  invented  for  making  cement  work 
waterproof  by  mixing  oil  with  the  cement. 
Is  there  anything  to  this? 

Ans. — We  were  informed  that  Major 
Logan  A.  Page,  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  had  invented  such  a  process.  The  1 
office  sends  us  the  following  statement 
of  facts: 

“It  was  found  a  year  ago  last  October 
at  this  office  that  almost  any  oil  could 
be  mixed  with  Portland  cement  after  it 
was  thoroughly  wet,  the  oil  combining 
with  the  cement  and  quickly  disappear¬ 
ing  throughout  the  mixture.  This  was 
also  found  to  be  true  of  mortars  and 
concretes.  In  adding  the  oil  to  mortar,  j 
the  cement,  sand  and  water  are  mixed 
together  as  in  ordinary  mortar,  the  oil 
being  the  last  ingredient  added.  Oil- 
mixed  concrete  is  best  made  by  mixing 
the  cement,  sand  and  water  to  a  mor¬ 


tar,  adding  the  oil  to  the  mixture,  and 
mixing  until  the  oil  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated.  This  oil-mixed  mortar  is 
then  combined  with  the  previously 
moistened  coarse  aggregate. 

“Tests  have  been  made  on  the  com¬ 
prehensive  strength  of  oil-mixed  mor¬ 
tars  and  concretes  in  comparison  with 
plain  mortars  and  concretes.  It  has 
been  found  that  although  the  addition 
of  the  oil  causes  a  decrease  in  the 
strength,  this  decrease  is  not  serious, 
with  the  addition  of  oils  in  amounts  up 
to  10  per  cent.,  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  cement  in  the  mixture.  One-year 
tests  in  compression  show  that  oil-mixed 
concrete  gains  in  strength  with  time, 
this  being  true  of  both  air  and  water- 
cured  specimens.  One-to-three  mortar 
specimens  cured  in  air  and  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  oil  have  shown  a  strength 
of  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch  as 
against  1,600  pounds  per  square  inch  for 
the  plain  mortar  specimens.  Ten  per 
cent,  mortar  specimens  cured  in  water 
have  shown  a  strength  of  2,200  pounds 
per  square  inch  as  against  2,350  pounds 
per  square  inch  for  plain  mortar  speci¬ 
mens.  The  time  of  “set”  of  mortars 
and  concretes  mixed  with  oil  is  some¬ 
what  delayed.  The  final  “set”  of  neat 
cement  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  oil  is  60 
per  cent,  longer  than  that  of  plain  neat 
cement.  It  has  been  found  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  10  per  cent  oil  renders  1:13 
mortar  ^  impermeable  under  high  pres¬ 
sure.  The  absorption  is  likewise  de¬ 
creased. 

“Last  May  streets  were  constructed  of 
oil-mixed  concrete,  one  in  New  York 
City,  one  in  Washington,  and  two  bridge 
surfaces  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  A 
few  months  ago  a  vault  105  feet  long 
by  18  feet  wide  was  constructed  in  the 
Treasury  Department  of  this  material. 
The  top  was  a  flat  reinforced  concrete 
arch  and  as  sufficient  tests  in  bond  had 
not  been  made,  ordinary  concrete  was 
used  to  surround  the  reinforcement. 
After  it  had  set,  three  inches  of  a  10 
per  cent,  oil  mixture  was  placed  above. 
The  vault  has  been  perfectly  waterproof 
under  very  trying  conditions.  A  large 
water  tank  constructed  in  our  labora¬ 
tory  with  a  10  per  cent,  oil  mixture  is 
absolutely  waterproof.  Extensive  ex- 
peiiments  made  with  oil  concrete  in 
basement  floors  have  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  up  to  the  present  time.  The  oils 
that  have  been  used  to  date  have  been 
non-volatile  petroleums  with  flash  points 
at  least  350  degrees.” 
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“I  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  that  girl 
of  mine  to  have  ’er  learn  her  pyrogra- 
phy,  as  she  called  it.”  “Did  she  get  on 
well  with  it?”  “Can’t  make  a  pie  worth 
puttin’  in  your  mouth.” — Baltimore 
American. 

Farmer  Soboss — “Well,  there’s  an¬ 
other  lite’ry  guy  bought  a  farm  back 
here,  and  gone  to  raising  chickens.  He’s 
got  over  a  thousand  of  ’em !”  Farmer 
Hardscrabble — “Gosh!!  He  must  be  a 
good  writer  to  support  so  many  hens 
as  that !” — Puck. 


‘Dead  or  alive?”  'V ; 

Which  has  greater  Igff 
Bj  strength  and  resisting  HT 
=  power — a  dead  tree  or  §j 
a  live  one?  f| 

Every  man  who  an-  jg 
swers  that  question  right  jj 
knows  why  Ge nasco  p 
w3  stays  waterproof.  The  fg 
g'  natiircil  oils  of  Trinidad  ||1 
^Lake  asphalt  pfiveB 


p  n  a  1 1  g 

Genasco  its  lasting  life. 

_ ,  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev-  === 

egg  eral  weights.  Genasco  comes  in  rolls 
==g  ready  to  lay — no  experience  needed.  =~r~i 
m  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
=  us  for  the  illustrated  Good  Roof  Guide 
=  Book  and  samples— free.  ";=s 

|  Ask  for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  pack- 
g=  ed  in  the  roll  of  smooth  surface  roof-  . 

?  ing.  It  makes  the  seams  water-tight  ! 

without  cement,  and  prevents  nail  = 
fe  leaks. 

^  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

=  Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  § 

=  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world  s 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicagt}- 


It  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Thi^,  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  "for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca¬ 
vating,  and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — “Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  30  ” 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


STAR 


WHEELBARROW 
SEEDER 


saves 
TIME 
LABOR 
and 
SEED 

THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  the  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  mind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  moneyjbnck. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR3SEEDER  CO.,  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE 

Cultivators 


“The  Buckeye — 

A  Wise  Buy.” 

The  new  Buckeye  Culti¬ 
vator  Catalogue  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of 
the  kind  you  have  ever 
seen.  Send  for  it.  Read  it, 
and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
Buckeye  Cultivators. 

The  Buckeye  Cultivator 
Line  is  complete,  and  you 
will  find  your  own  favorite 
style  in  it. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  have 
years  of  hard  wear  built 
into  them. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  do 
the  work  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  they 
do  it  right. 

Buckeye  Cultivators  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that 
means  much  to  any  pur¬ 
chaser. 

“The  Buckeye  mode  of 
cultivation  makes  the 
best  farms  in  creation.” 

TfeAmeiicanSeedimMachinela.  \ 

In  coR/>ofMrcp 

3j)VingfieCd Ohio, USA. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva-  “  “ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub  ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point  - - - - - 

shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don't  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box102' Grenloch,  N.  J. 


14  More  Water  S/by  t 

“American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
‘American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  IH. 

First  Nations!  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


Sea  Green 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

13  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— snlit  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof 

SOUO  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OUT  It  can’t  burn  rust, 

warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof" 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time 
money  for  Poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
ROOFS  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box ,  iiO  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Purple  Slate 
Roofs 
Never 
Wear 
Out 


heEasvLoud 


The  harder  you  work  the  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  the 
heavier  you  load  it,  the  better  it  shows  up.  You  can’t 
break  it  down— years  of  hard  service  won’t  send  the 

LOUDEN  HAY  CARRIER 

to  the  repair  shop.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Itslockhas  a 
square  catch  and  cannot  possibly  wedge  or  fail  to  work. 

The  powerful  wheel  arms  will  never  spread.  All  twist 
and  kink  are  let  oat  of  the  rope  by  owr  simnle  patented 
ropeswivel,  the  only  successful  swivel  on  the  market.  Won’t  bind 
on  the  track,  has  adjustable  stops. 

The  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  best  fork  ever  built.  Will 
handle  dry  clover,  alfalfa  or  thrashed  straw  where  all  others  fail. 
The  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  Louden  Grapple  Fork  will  work 
in  any  barn  and  handle  all  kinds  of  hay  with  more  satisfaction 
than  any  others.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s— if  he  does  not  have 
them,  write  us. 

Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  and  cow  stable  fixtures — 
Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Cow 
Stalls,  Cow  Stanchions  etc.— also  our  FREE  BOOK  on  the 
value  of  manure  and  how  to  care  for  it.  /n, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  ^ 

801  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Albert  B.  Kerr  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  National  Post  Co.  in  in¬ 
voluntary  bankruptcy  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  by  creditors  in  the  sum  of  $10,445. 
This  is  the  company  that  published  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine  for  the  past  year,  the  old 
company  having  failed  at  that  time; 
$400,000  of  bonds  were  sold  subscribers 
in  the  old  company,  and  considerable 
stock  of  the  new  company  was  also  sold 
subscribers. 

We  have  a  rather  lengthy,  not  to  say 
polite,  letter  from  The  Oxypathor  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  concludes  thus : 

You  can.  accept  oxypathy  if  you  like,  oth¬ 
erwise  it  will  -wipe  its  feet  on  you.  Good 
day.  THE  oxypathor  co. 

All  this  because  we  advised  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  a  private  letter  that  in  our 
judgment  he  would  be  wiser  to  employ 
a  physician  to  treat  himself  or  his  fam¬ 
ily  if  sick,  than  to  trust  to  the  magic 
influence  of  the  Oxypathor.  Having  no 
use  for  that  healer  of  the  ills  of  man¬ 
kind,  we  cannot  accept  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has,  we  hope,  served  many  purposes, 
but  this  is  the  first  suggestion  to  use  it 
as  a  doormat. 

I  have  just  received  a  check  for  .$20  from 
Thomas  M.  Seeds  for  use  of  bus.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  quickly  he  changed  his 
mind  about  paying  me  when  you  appeared 
on  the  scene.  You  saved  me  $20  in  clean 
cash,  as  he  refused  even  to  answer  my  let¬ 
ter  before  you  took  hold  of  the  matter.  I 
am  enclosing  you  $5  as  a  small  token  of 
my  appreciation.  May  all  of  your  efforts 
be  as  successful  as  this  one  has  been. 

Vermont.  L.  w.  J. 

This  seems  to  be  a  sample  of  many 
instances  where  a  practically  responsible 
city  concern  feels  that  a  just  country 
claim  may  be  entirely  ignored  because 
the  creditor  has  no  reasonable  means  of 
enforcing  payment  without  going  to 
greater  expense  than  the  claim  amounts 
to.  It  is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  duty 
to  be  obliged  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
the  kind,  but  where  a  subscriber  can 
get  redress  in  no  other  way,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  a  claim  and  are  glad 
when  we  can  render  as  righteous  a  serv¬ 
ice  as  was  evident  in  this  case.  The  $5 
is  credited  to  a  five  years’  subscription. 
We  accept  no  pay  for  such  service. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  me 
to  get  my  money  on  my  Lewis  Pub.  Co. 
stock  after  the  sale  of  the  company  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  or  will  there  be  others  to  come 
in  first?  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

As  we  understand  it,  there  is  $900,000 
of  notes  against  this  property,  with  over 
$50,000  of  accrued  interest.  There  are 
$600,000  of  these  mortgage  notes  and 
these  would  come  first.  Lewis  admits 
there  are  $1,500,000  of  debts  against  the 
company;  and  now  says  the  unsecured 
claims,  including  about  a  half  million 
notes,  are  all  wiped  out  with  the  $3,500,- 
000  of  stock;  but  when  the  notes  and 
mortgages  were  sold,  he  said  they  were 
all  gilt-edged,  and  the  safest  investment 
in  the  world.  When  land  is  bought  for 
$170,000  and  capitalized  for  $1,000,000, 
and  other  mortgages  and  notes  piled  on 
top  of  that,  there  can  be  but  one  final 
result.  The  receiver  has  completed  his 
schedule  of  assets  and  liabilities  for 
these  properties,  but  for  some  reason 
has  not  made  them  public.  When  he 
does  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  returns  for  the  various  classes  of 
holdings.  It  looks  now  as  if  there  is 
precious  little  of  all  the  millions  left  for 
anyone.  The  only  value  some  of  them 
had  was  the  excuse  they  gave  Lewis  to 
collect  more  money  on  their  worthless 
paper  certificates. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  offering  for  sale  shares 
of  their  capital  stock  and  guaranteeing  six 
per  cent.  Is  this  stock  good  or  is  it  best 
to  leave  it  alone?  m.  w. 

New  York. 

The  above  inquiry  was  made  some 
time  back.  It  was  answered  at  the  time 
in  a  private  letter,  and  the  investment 
discouraged.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
of  this  stock  is  being  offered  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  but  the  school  recently  affiliat¬ 
ed  itself  with  one  of  the  E.  G.  Lewis 
schemes,  and  the  common  interest  of 
stock  selling  to  the  public  may  have 
suggested  the  affiliation.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
the  manager  of  the  Home  Correspond¬ 
ence  School,  found  the  connection  a 
source  of  patronage,  if  not  of  revenue. 
The  Lewis  schemes  secured  in  it  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  respectability  through  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  agricultural  colleges  whose  names 
were  used  by  the  Home  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  as  its  teaching  faculty.  It 


was  held  that  the  affiliation  gave  Lewis 
the  right  to  use  the  names  of  Cornell 
and  Amherst  Colleges  also  in  his  lit¬ 
erature  to  allure  money  from  confiding 
people.  The  question  is  whether  agri¬ 
cultural  teachers  are  justified  in  allow¬ 
ing  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
colleges  to  be  so  used  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  schemes,  which  result  in  indict¬ 
ments  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  against 
the  promoter  for  alleged  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails?  If  the  teachers  or  college 
management  think  they  have  had  right, 
we  would  gladly  grant  them  any  reason¬ 
able  space  in  this  paper  to  defend  the 
position.  Now,  gentlemen,  come  on  with 
your  argument. 

Will  you  favor  me  with  your  opinion 
of  Orange  Judd  Company  and  Mr.  Myrick, 
tlie  president  and  editor-in-chief?  He  has 
offered  me  some '  stock  in  that  company, 
and  if  I  come  in  with  them  by  January  31 
I  am  to  have  a  six  months’  dividend  Feb¬ 
ruary  15.  IIow  can  he  afford  to  do  it  and 
.be  fair  to  the  other  stockholders? 

Minnesota.  farmer. 

The  accompanying  literature  shows 
that  the  offer  of  sale  was  for  Orange 
Judd  Northwest  Homestead  Co.  stock, 
interest  and  principal  guayanteed  for 
five  years  by  the  Orange  JuT  d  Co.  Our 
information  is  that  the  former  com¬ 
pany  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000;  that  its  principal  asset  is  the 
Minnesota  &  Dakota  Farmer,  bought 
by  Mr.  Myrick  about  a  year  ago  and 
changed  to  Northwest  Farmstead;  that 
application  was  made  for  entry  to  mails 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  about  70,000 
copies ;  and  that  the  claimed  circulation 
at  the  time  was  100,000  copies.  The  De¬ 
partment,  however,  after  giving  Mr, 
Myrick  two  hearings,  held  that  32,469 
of  the  70,000  was  not  legitimate  as  not 
coming  within  the  law,  and  they  were 
denied  second-class  mail  privileges,  so 
that  according  to  the  Department  the 
legitimate  circulation  did  not  exceed 
40,000  copies.  A  Federal  Grand  Jury  has 
returned  indictments  against  Mr.  Myrick 
and  his  subscription  manager  on  allega¬ 
tions  of  furnishing  false  information  to 
the  Department  in  connection  with  ap¬ 
plication  for  second-class  entry  to  the 
mails.  It  is  our  information  also  that 
$750,000  of  the  stock  was  issued  to  one 
of  the  other  Myrick  concerns,  and  is 
held  by  it  as  consideration  for  the  old 
business,  which  is  reported  to  have  cost 
less  than  $5,000.  Before  we  could  pass 
definitely  on  the  value  of  the  stock  we 
should  want  tabulated  statements  of  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities,  and  of  earnings  and 
expenses  during  the  past  year.  If  Mr. 
Myrick  were  buying  stock  himself  we 
think  he  would  require  this ;  but  he  fur¬ 
nishes  no  such  statement  to  this  farmer. 
The  fact  that  the  stock  is  guaranteed  for 
five  years  is  in  itself  an  admission  of 
weakness. 

As  to  the  guarantee,  on  April  15  last 
in  one  of  the  hearings  referred  to  before 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Myrick  is  reported  as  follows : 

We  are  not  represented  by  counsel.  The 
margin  of  profit  in  the  agricultural  business 
does  not  authorize  nor  enable  us  to  employ 
counsel.  We  have  to  present  our  case  as 
best  we  can. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  public  press 
at  the  time  in  an  alleged  interview  with 
Mr.  Myrick  that  to  comply  with  the  Post 
Office  requirements  as  insisted  upon 
would  cost  him  $18,000  a  week  and  drive 
him  out  of  business.  We  believe  the 
statements  exaggerated.  We  believe 
Mr.  Myrick  was  abundantly  able  to  hire 
counsel,  and  if  he  complied  with  the 
postal  regulations  there  was  no  such  ex¬ 
pense  and  no  danger  of  his  being  driven 
out  of  business ;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  postal  rate,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  being  more  strictly  enforced, 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  we  think  few  experi¬ 
enced  investors  would  be  willing  to  risk 
their  money  on  a  five  year  guarantee  of 
a  publishing  company.  A  new  man  may 
be  in  control  of  the  company  in  five 
years,  and  the  investor  may  be  obliged 
to  go  to  court  to  enforce  the  guarantee. 
Again,  if  interest  be  paid  regularly  for 
five  years,  you  may  get  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  and  neglect  to  demand  the  money. 
This  would  relieve  the  guarantee,  and 
you  would  then  have  nothing  but  the 
original  stock. 

As  to  the  dividend,  if  the  stock  has 
already  been  issued  to  Mr.  Myrick  or 
to  one  of  his  concerns,  it  is  the  property 
of  himself  or  his  other  company,  and 
the  holder  of  it  may  make  any  terms  for 
it  that  will  effect  a  sale.  If  it  is 
treasury  stock  the  dividend  belongs 
to  the  company,  but  the  management 
may  decide  to  offer  such  a  bonus  to  in¬ 
fluence  sales.  The  man  who  controls 
75  per  cent  of  the  stock  usually  decides 
such  matters  for  himself. 

As  we  view  it,  the  stock  itself  is  pure¬ 
ly  speculative,  and  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  advising  farmers  to  leave  specu¬ 
lative  ventures  alone.  j.  j.  d. 


A«fs®|  A  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


Y ou-’re  wrong — one  Portland  Cement  is  not  as  good  as  another. 

If  this  were  true  why  is  the  Government  using  Atlas  brand 
exclusively  in  building  the  Panama  Canal?  Or  why  was  Atlas 
brand  selected  for  the  great  Mississippi  dam  now  being  con¬ 
structed  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? 

All  brands  were  tested,  and  Atlas  had  the  desired  quality — 
a  quality  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  your  concrete  work 
around  the  farm  as  to  the  success  of  these  great  engineering 
enterprises. 

When  you  buy  Portland  Cement,  insist  on  Atlas.  This  trade¬ 
mark,  on  every  bag  or  barrel,  is  your  guide  in  getting  the  best. 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

A  free  book  for  the  farmer 

is  a  mine  of  practical  information.  It  is  not  a  catalog. 

It  is  a  text-book.  Send  for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


Write  a  Postal  For 
This  Free  Book 

Here  is  good  news  for  you  and  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  water  supply 
systems  for  homes  and  farms.  You’ve  heard 
about  the  kinds  that  need  storage  tanks,  where 
water  grows  stale  and  where  separate  tanks  are 
required  for  soft  and  hard  water.  Our  free  book  tells 
about  a  different  system— the  only  improved,  modern, 
simple  and  sensible  method.  Get  these  facts  about  the 


Perry  Water  System 


No  water  storagre  tank— turn  faucet  and  get  pure  water  fresh  from  well 
or  other  source.  You  can  pipe  for  hard  and  soft  water,  if  desired.  Con 
Stant  supply  always  ready  for  drinking,  kitchen,  laundry,  bath,  barn, 
sprinkling  and  fire  protection.  Easy  to  install  in  any  old  or  new  building, 

No  attention  needed.  Apply  any  kind  of  power.  Economical  and 
practically  indestructible.  More  advantages  than  any  other  system 
Write  a  postal  now  for  book.  Let  us  furnish  you  free,  estimate  based 
on  your  needs.  No  obligation  at  all.  Address 


United  Pump  and  Power  Company, 

473 Old  Colony  Bldg..  Chicago,  III., 


Send 
Postal 

NOW 


ARE  YOUR  GROP  YIELDS  SATISFACTORY 7 


They  are  certainly  not  what  they  would  be  if  you  used  Gark’s  Double  Action 
"Cutaway”  Harrow.  It  requires  thorough  cultivation  to  make  the  soil  fertility  avail¬ 
able  for  your  crops.  “Thorough  Cultivation,”  and  “Clark’s  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow”  are  synonymous.  The  entire  machine  is  made  of  steel  and  iron,  except  the 
pole,  which  is  jointed  so  that  there  is  no  weight  upon  the  horses’  necks,  and  can  be 
removed  in  one  minute  and  used  as  a  tongueless,  as  shown  in  cut.  This  is  a  big  feature 
in  moving  from  field  to  field,  insuring  safety  to  horses.  The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel, 
shaped  and  forged  in  our  own  shops,  where  the  only  genuine  “Cutaway”  disks  are 
made.  The  Double  “Cutaway”  does  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  disk  harrow  and 
better  at  the  same  cost.  The  inflexible  frame  holds  the  gangs  rigidly  in  their  places, 
and  compels  them  to  cut  high,  hard  ridges,  carrying  the  soil  into  the  hollows  and 
leaving  the  ground  level.  With  the  flexible  or  tandem  harrows  the  gangs  conform  to 
the  surface  and  do  not  cut  and  level  the  hard,  irregular  places.  Clark’s  stir  every 
leaving  a  finely  pulverized  seed  bed.  By  setting  the  inner  gangs  straight  on  sharp 
turns,  the  Disk  turns  easily,  leaving  the  ground  even.  No  interlocking  of  gangs. 

Modern  farmers  disk  before  they 
plow  their  land.  It  puts  fine  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  other¬ 
wise  would  lie  loose  clods  that  make  a 
strata  through  which  the  sub-moisture 
can  not  rise.  For  this  no  other  disk 
equals  Gark’s. 

What  Prof.  Bailey  Sayss 

“The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  Harrow  has 
been  satisfactory.  1  use  it  almost  continu¬ 
ously  on  our  hard  clay  land  with  good  results.’  ’ 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  the  genuine 
“Cutaway,”  write  us.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Twenty-five  years’  experience  back  of 
every  sale.  Prompt  Shipments.  Get  our 
booklet  “Intensive  Cultivation.”  It's  free. 
We  make  a  special  tool  for  every  crop. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  Si.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap., choice.  Util . 10  @  .10 M 

Common  to  good . . 07  @  .0!) 

Sun  dried . 07  @  .Oshi 

Chops .  02 14®  .02;?! 

Raspberries . 27  <§>  .28 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy,  bbl . 2.00 

Spitzenburg  . 2.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00 

Baldwin .  2.25 

Greening .  2.50 
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VEG  ETA  154,  ES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 

Maine,  bag . 

fjong  Island,  bbl . 

Foreign.  108-lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  3 

Carrots,  bbl .  1 

New.  100  bunches .  3, 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  25, 

Red,  ton . 20 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Chicory,  bbl .  . 

Endive,  Ereneh,  lb . 

Lettuce. Ig-bbl  bkt .  2 

Onions,  State  and  Western.  100  lbs...  2 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 2 

White,  bn .  2 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1. 

Peas.  Southern,  bn . 3 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4 

String  Beaus,  bu .  1 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squrrsn.  Marrow,  bbl .  1 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1 

TurniDS.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bbl. .  .  1 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier-.  ..  .  1 
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HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  do/. . 75  @1.00 

No.  2.  box .  .  3.00  @  4.(91 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08  @  .25 

Lettuce,  doz . 76  @  LOO 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  .50 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 19  ®  .21 

SCommori  to  Good . 14  ©  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  @  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  @  .25 

Roasters . 16  @  .22 

Capons,  7  to  8  lbs . 24  @  .25 

Smaller  sizes . . 17  @  .21 

Fowls . .  15  ©  .ItihJ 

Spring  Ducks,  lb  . 16  ©  .22 

Geese . 12  ©  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  5.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  ®  .13 

Common  to  good . II  @  .uj^ 

Buttermilks . 07  ©  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 4.00  ©  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 0B6@  .08 

Heavy . oti^@  .07 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 20.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 26.00  @  25.50 

No.  3 . 22.00  @  23.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . . 11 .00  @  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs  .  5  00  @  7.55 

Oxen . .j.oo  ®  6.25 

Cows .  2.00  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  ItU  lbs .  ..  7,50  @10.60 

Culls .  6.00  @  7  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  ©  4.25 

Lambs .  5  00  @0.85 

Hogs . o.25  ©  0.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1.21  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.01  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.12  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 08  @  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight.  bush . 50  ©  .56 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  @  t)7 

Barley,  choice  ..  1.20.  @  1.86 


From  Day  to  Day .  184 

Connecticut  Election  Cake .  184 

Sugaring  Pop  Corn  .  184 

The  Rural  Patterns  .  185 

Another  Dumb  Waiter .  185 

U/ANTED— A  hustling  Gardener  to  take  charge  of  a 
”  30-aere  farm  on  shares;  big  chance  for  reliable, 
sober,  honest  man.  P.  O.  Box  155,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

Social  Life  on  the  Farm .  185 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

UTRITE  to  Mathias  Hahn,  of  Greenwood,  Del., 
”  for  wonderful  farm  bargains,  70  farms  for  salo. 

Treatment  for  Tuberculosis .  116 

A  Green  Vegetable  Dye .  116 

Believes  It  Is  the  Landlord .  116 

The  Single  Land  Tax .  119 

All  Sorts  .  128 

Taking  Care  of  Fish.... .  121 

The  North  Carolina  “Thermal  Belt”..  122 

Editorials .  182 

Events  of  the  Week .  188 

Desirable  pa  ■ 

®  “Farms  For  Sale 

in  Central  New  York  at  prices  from  $20  to 
$100  per  acre,  with  good  buildings.  For  full 
particulars  write 

ITHACA  REALTY  CO. 

107  North  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Cornell  University  and  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Senator  Gardner  on  the  Grange .  188 

NeSvs  from  Albany,  N.  Yr .  188 

A  Concrete  Smoke-house .  141 

Plan  for  a  Concrete  Wall .  144 

Another  Side  of  the  Land  Tax .  144 

Galvanized  Iron  Cistern .  145 

Waterproof  Oil  Cement . . .  .  .  149 

Publisher’s  Desk .  150 

VIRGINIA  LANDS 

Large  and  select  list  of  choice  stock,  grain,  fruit, 
dairy  and  truck  farms.  Water  front  properties; 
large  tracts  for  colonization  purposes.  Timber 
tracts  in  all  sizes,  $10.00  per  acre  and  up.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue.  J.  A.  CONNELLY  & 
CO.,  Dept.  F,  7th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  January  27,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 37  ©  .38 

Good  to  Choice . Hi  ©  .36 

Lower  Grades . 28  ©  .32 

Storage . 30  ©  ,37 

Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry ,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYark 

State  Dairy,  best . 36  @  .37 

Common  to  Good . 24  ©  .33 

Factory . 20  @  .25 

Packing  Stock .  20  ©  24 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  37  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  38  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  38  cents. 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 16  ©  .17 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

Skims . 08  ©  .13  ! 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 37  ©  .i0 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 35  @  37 

QLIiASE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
1"  mission  House  in  New  York.  Est.  1838.  Butter, 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  Hay,  Grain,  Beans, 
Apples,  etc.  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y 

Common  to  Good . 28  @  32 

Western,  best . 36  @  38 

Under  grades . 20  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 20  @  .27 

Storage,  prime . 27  @  .30 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commtssion  Merchants,  284  Washington  St„  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.20  @  4.95 

Medium .  4.00  @  4  an 

GEOjP.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

£e?,-  . .  4  00  @  4-10 

Xel,1T?LEye .  4.20  ®  4  25 

ww--Kl^ey . 4.80  ffi  5.20 

Lima,  California . 6.40  ffl  0.00 

1 16 ? tj  .  uter’  ^ggs,  ^  heese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hothouse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  o4  A  30  Little  13th  8t«  New  York' 

IN  EW-YORKER 
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UY  FROM  THE  MAKER  AND 
SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFIT 


Money  Back 
on  Demand 


ALTIMORE  Co. 

COOPERAGE  V 


COOPERAGE 

26  S.  Liberty  manufacturers  BALTIMORE,  MD 

Tanks,  Towers,  Silos,  Windmills,  Pumps,  Gasoline  Engines,  Motors 

and  Every  Kind  of  Equipment  for  Supplying  Water 

WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS  TO- PAY  QUICK  SHIPMENTS 


The  “Noweto”  2-H.  P.  Water 
Cooled  Gasoline  Engine,  ^ /IQ  QQ 
complete  as  shown  in  cut,  tpT  y#UU 


1 000  GallonCedar 

or  Cypress  Tank 

with  20  foot  Steel 
Tower,  complete  as 
shown  in  cut,  for 

$69.00 

Guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

We  make  all  other 
sizes  equally  as  low 
in  price. 

Hand  and  Pewer  Pumps 


“Simplex”  Water  System,  this  hand 
power  system  of  water  supply  with 
ample  pressure  to  supply  OQ  A  A 
the  home  with  water  for 

Same  outfit  with  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine  for  -  -  - 

Use  this  system  for  sixty  days  at 
our  expense.  If  not  found  as  rep¬ 
resented,  money  will  he 
promptly  refunded. 


94.00 


100  Gallon  Cypress  Tank 

Just  the  thing  for 
the  farm. 

Can  be  used  as  a 
Sprayer  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  $3.00 
extra. 

Shipped  whole, 
ready  for  use.  Best 
value  ever  offered 
at  price. 

Spraying  Tank 

100  gallons 
capacity. 

Complete 
like  cub 


NOTHING  CHEAP  a  BOOT  OllR  GOODS  BUT  THE  PRICES 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  PRESERVE  THIS  HOVT . 


Clear  Your  Land 


From  North  Carolina 


Raise  Crops 
Not  Stumps 


Send 

For 

FREE 

BOOK 


EVEN  if  you  never  had  to  pay  a  cent  ^ 
taxes  on  stump  land  you  would  still  ^ 
be  losing  big  money  on  profits  that  you 
do  not  get  on  crops  that  you  could,  raise  if  the 
land  were  free  from  stumps. 

Do  you  realize  that  on  a  forty  acre  field 
you  not  only  lose  half  the  realty  value  of  the 
land  but  at  least,  $750.00  per  year  in  crop 
profits?  Figure  out  how  much  actual  cash 
profit  the  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller  will  make  for  you  the  very  first 
year  and  every  year  later  when,  after  your 


Hercules  Stump  Puller 


All-Steel— Triple  Power— 30  Days  Free  Trial 
— 3  Year  Guarantee — Special  Price  Offer 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  new  plan  upon  which  I  am  going  to  sell  6000  machines  quickly.  Let  mo 
tell  you  the  tacts  about  the  Hercules.  Let  me  tell  you  about  its  all  steel  features  which  mean  60%  lighter 
weight,  400%  greater  strength  and  the  ability  to  stand  the  strain  of  pulling  any  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  row,  no  matter  liow  big.  Let  me  tell  you  about  this  triple  powerfeature,  which  means  the  pull  of 
a  locomotive.  Let  me  show  you  letters  and  photographs  to  prove  that  you  can  easily  pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day  with  the  Hercules  at  less  cost  than  by  any  other  known  method  of  clearing  your  Held. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  30  days  free  trial  offer  and  my  three  year  guarantee  which  means  that  I 
will  replace  any  casting  that  breaks  any  time  within  three  years,  whether  It  Is  your  fault  or  the  fault  of 
the  machine.  Read,  In  my  book,  about  the  double  ratchets  which  Insure  the  safety  of  you  and  the  teum- 
the  careful  machining  and  turning  that  means  such  light  draft.  Will  you  write  me  now  for 

My  Free  Book  and  Special  Price  Offer? 

I’ll  tell  you  about  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  feature  of  the  Hercules— Its  stump  or  self-an¬ 
choring  feature — its  low  down  construction  and  many  other  advantages.  I’ll  tell  you  the  best  crops  to 
raise  on  virgin  soil.  Write  me—  I  want  you  to  get  in  on  this  saving.  Just  a  postal  will  do.  Address 
mo  personally.  B.  A.  FULLER,  President, 

Hercules  Manufacturing  Company 

230  Seventeentii  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 


MEN  WANTED- 


-This  locality — to  sell 
t  TREES  and  PLANTS. 

Highest  commissions  payable  weekly.  Write  for 
free  outfit.  PERRY  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WANTFD- Youn(?  Christian  man,  with  thor- 

nnniLD  ough  knowledge  of  farming,  to 
take  charge  of  small  tract  of  land  in  connection 
with  institution  for  children.  Apply,  with  refer¬ 
ence,  C.  V  WILLIAMS,  Supt.  New  Jersey  Child¬ 
ren's  Home  Society,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


W  A  NTFD  A  Young  Woman  to  do  housewc 
tt  rriA  1  ty,e  family  of  a  Superinteudt 

of  an  institution.  Salary  $20  a  month  and  ma 
tenanee.  Apply  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT  ( 
LETCH  WORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


Army  Auction  Sale  Bargains 


Revolvers.. $1.GT>  up 
“  R’pt’g  Rifles  1.48  “ 

44  Shotguns...  2.25“ 

“  Haversacks  .10“ 

“  Sad« lies. .. .  3.00“ 

Pistol 8,  asst’d . 50  44 


Army  Tents. . $1.10  up 

“  Swords . 30  44 

“  Unifortns(new)1.25  44 
“  Leggins,  Pair  .15 44 
44  Gloves,  44  .22  44 

44  Overcoats....  2.50 44 


Large  catalogue  with  1912  supplement  388  pages,  regular 
military  encyclopedia  5000  illustrations  (ready  February), 
mailed  25e  stamps.  FRANCIS  BANNERMAN 
Military  Goods  from  Gov't  Auction,  601  Broadway 


i,  regular 
sbruary),  f 

•n.  » 

7,  N.  Y.j 


WANTED — Working  Farmer,  Gentleman’s  Farm,  Connecticut; 

50  miles  from  New  York ;  must  understand  all  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  spraying  nndcareof  frulttrees.  Married  man.  Address, 
stating  age,  experience  and  wages  wanted,  B.H.C.  carelt.N.-Y. 
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February  3,  1913. 


THR  R  URAL,  NEW-YORKER. 


BURPEE’S  ANNUAL  for  1912 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog” 

IS  now  ready  for  mailing.  The  first  edition  of 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  copies  will 
soon  be  distributed.  As  usual  it  is  sent  un¬ 
solicited  only  to  “Customers  of  Record.”  We 
shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  mail  a  copy  im¬ 
mediately  upon  application  (a  postal  card  will  do) 
to  every  one  who  appreciates  Quality  in  Seeds. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no  “talking”  salesmen 
to  solicit  orders)  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Can  Be  Grown.  It  is  a  bright  book  of  178  pages  and  shows, 
besides  colored  plates  of  Burpee-Specialties,  hundreds  of  the 
choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from 
photographs.  It  is  almost  indispensable  to  all  who  garden 
either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  “ House  of  Burpee ”  is  known  the  world  over  not  only 
as  Experts  in  Sweet  Peas  but  also  as  Seed  Specialists.  _  No 
other  American  firm  has  ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of 
sterling  value,— and  no  other  growers  supply  seeds  annually 
direct  to  so  many  planters.  It  might  be  to  your  interest  to 
read  The  Burpee  Annual.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a 
post-card  to  send  us  your  address— and  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy.  We  never  annoy  applicants  with  “follow 
up”  letters! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  WRITE  TODAY. 

- BURPEE’S  BLUE  LIST  for  1912 - 


THE  most  complete  catalog  published  for  MARKET  GARDENERS,  TRUCKERS 
and  FLORISTS.  For  the  planter  who  “knows”  it  contains  complete  lists  of  all 
that  is  best  in  vegetables  and  flowers,  while  the  grower  who  is  uncertain  as  to  the  best 
varieties  suited  for  his  purpose  may  be  guided  by  the  bulPs-eye  O  placed  after  what  is 
known  to  be  best.  In  addition,  full  descriptions  are  given  of  many  new  and  most 
valuable  varieties. 

BURPEE’S  BLUE  LIST  FOR  1912  contains  148  pages  with  hundreds  of  half-tone  and 
engraved  illustrations.  Within  the  pages  of  this  catalog  we  have  condensed  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  thirty-five  years  both  in  handling  and  the  actual  growing  of  seeds. 

If  you  garden  for  profit  (that  is,  sell  your  products  in  the  market)  you  are  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  this  complete  and  easily  understood  catalog,  but  if  you  are  a  private  planter 
please  do  not  ask  for  it,  as  we  must  protect  the  Market  Gardener,  Trucker  and  Florist. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

BURPEE  BUILDINGS, . PHILADELPHIA, 

The  World’s  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 


PA. 
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PARCELS  POST  IN  GERMANY 

What  We  Should  Have  Here. 

Part  I. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  an  American 
when  he  first  sees  a  German  railroad  is  the  immense 
quantity  of  packages  that  are  being  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  trains.  Special  cars  carrying  nothing 
but  these  packages,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  such 
cars,  are  seen  on  the  same  train.  An  inquiry  as  to 
what  all  this  is  brings  the  information  that  it  is 
“Packet  Post,”  and  then  it  dawns  upon  him  that  this 
is  what  we  have  been  beseeching  Congress  to  establish 
at  home,  and  that  he  now  has  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
in  operation.  Pie  now  begins  to  watch 
with  more  care  to  see  how  the  parcels 
post  works  and  what  it  carries.  At  the 
railroad  stations  in  the  larger  cities  he 
sees  long  rows  of  covered  postoffice 
wagons  loading  and  unloading  packages 
of  all  sizes,  kinds  and  descriptions,  and 
he  immediately  decides  one  thing — what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  about  parcels  post, 
the  people  here  use  it  and  use  it  freely. 

At  my  boarding  house  in  central  Ger¬ 
many  I  asked  my  landlady  where  she 
got  her  butter,  which  was  of  excellent 
quality.  She  told  me  it  came  from  Hol¬ 
stein,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  200  miles  away.  I  asked  if  it  was 
not  expensive  to  have  it  come  so  far. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said ;  “we  have  it  come 
by  post,  and  have  gotten  it  every  week 
for  several  years  from  the  same  man. 

You  know  we  can  send  a  package  by 
post  up  to  five  kilograms  (11  pounds) 
to  any  place  in  Germany  for  50  pfennig 
(12  cents).”  I  then  understood  why  I 
had  seen  such  quantities  of  packages  in 
the  railroad  stations  and  so  many  par¬ 
cels  post  wagons  on  the  streets  in  the 
cities.  I  began  to  inquire  about  how 
commonly  it  was  used  for  the  marketing 
of  farm  products.  Here  in  Halle,  which 
is  a  city  of  about  200.000  population,  in 
the  central  part  of  Germany,  I  find  that 
it  is  a  very  general  practice  for  families 
to  get  their  supply  of  butter,  eggs  and 
poultry  sent  to  them  every  week  through 
the  parcels  post,  and  they  are  delivered 
to  their  door  just  as  a  letter  would  be. 

We  may  theorize  about  how  the  profits 
of  the  middleman  can  be  reduced  and 
the  expense  of  distribution  decreased, 
and  the  distance  between  producer  and 
consumer  shortened,  but  where  are  we 
to  get  a  more  simple  and  effective  solution  than  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  parcels  post  What  will  do  more  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  man  in  the  city  and  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  farmer  than  to  have  them  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  each  other  through  a  parcels  post?  What 
are  some  of  the  facts  about  the  parcels  post  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  what  is  her  experience? 

For  over  a  hundred  years  Germany  has  had  a  par¬ 
cels  post  of  some  description,  and  since  1873  the  pres¬ 
ent  very  effective  and  successful  system.  At  first 
charges  were  made  for  sending  packages  according  to 
their  weight  and  the  distance  they  were  to  go.  This 
resulted  in  an  endless  amount  of  figuring  for  the  pos¬ 
tal  clerks  and  a  disproportionate  charge  for  small 
packages  that  were  only  sent  short  distances.  Then 
the  charge  was  fixed  according  to  zones,  that  is,  a 


uniform  price  was  charged  for  the  first  five  miles  and 
increased  for  each  additional  five  miles  until  the  dis¬ 
tance  reached  30  miles,  and  then  it  was  raised  every 

10  miles  until  100  miles  was  reached,  and  for  distances 
over  100  miles  the  rate  changed  for  every  additional 
20  miles.  While  this  was  a  decided  improvement,  it 
still  involved  a  gerat  deal  of  calculation,  and  in  1873 
a  flat  rate  of  25  pfennig  (six  cents)  per  package  up 
to  the  weight  of  five  kilograms  (11  pounds)  for  a 
distance  not  over  10  miles  was  fixed.  For  all  dis¬ 
tances  over  10  miles  a  uniform  rate  of  50  pfennig  (12 
cents)  was  charged  for  packages  up  to  the  weight  of 

11  pounds.  So  that  to-day  the  cost  of  sending  pack¬ 
ages  under  11  pounds  in  weight  is  as  uniform  in 


Germany  as  letter  postage,  except  that  for  distances  of 
less  than  10  miles  it  is  only  one-half  as  much  as  for 
longer  distances,  and  you  can  send  an  11-pound  pack¬ 
age  across  the  German  Empire  for  a  little  over  one 
cent  per  pound  and  it  will  be  delivered  just  as  a  letter. 
For  packages  of  over  11  pounds  the  rate  is  fixed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  of  the  package  and  the  distance 
it  is  to  go.  The  rate  is  uniform  up  to  10  miles,  and 
increases  for  distances  between  10  and  20  miles,  20  and 
50  miles,  100  and  150  miles,  and  is  uniform  for  dis¬ 
tances  over  150  miles. 

What  can  be  sent  by  parcels  post?  Practically  any¬ 
thing  but  explosives,  although  the  postal  authorities 
may  refuse  to  accept  very  perishable  products,  and  at 
their  discretion  may  increase  the  rate  up  to  one-half 
the  original  rate  for  very  bulky  packages.  The  packages 


are  delivered  and  taken  for  shipment  in  the  country 
just  as  other  mail  is  handled,  and  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  two  rural  deliveries  per  day  are  made,  and 
in  all  cases  at  least  one.  Moreover,  packages  may  be 
sent  collect  through  the  post  and  will  be  delivered, 
collection  made  and  remitted  to  the  original  sender  for 
a  small  fee.  On  the  streets  of  Halle  dozens  of  par¬ 
cels  post  wagons  can  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  day 
making  their  deliveries,  and  on  each  wagon  is  a  sign 
“packages  received,”  and  anyone  having  a  package  to 
send  needs  only  to  give  it  to  the  men  on  one  of  the 
wagons.  When  one  sees  what  a  convenience  the  par¬ 
cels  post  is  and  how  much  it  means  to  the  economic 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  both  the  man  in  the  city 
and  the  man  on  the  farm,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  how  any  interests  have  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  back  legislation 
establishing  it  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
a  thing  that  must  come  and  the  sooner 
the  better  for  the  public. 

The  holiday  season  that  is  just  past 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  par¬ 
cels  post  working  at  full  capacity.  Com¬ 
ing  and  going  on  every  street  could  be 
seen  the  parcel  post  delivery  wagons 
piled  high  with  packages.  Two  men 
with  each  wagon,  one  as  driver,  the 
other  as  deliverer,  rapidly  distributed 
the  Christmas  packages  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  for  everyone  here  uses  the 
parcels  post  to  send  packages  and  thinks 
no  more  of  it  than  of  sending  a  let¬ 
ter.  What  a  contrast  it  has  been  to  our 
American  method  of  having  all  of  our 
packages  handled  by  express  companies. 
At  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  live  just 
outside  of  the  zone  in  which  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  make  deliveries  (an 
arbitrarily  fixed  district  of  very  limited 
area)  and  each  week  I  get  a  basket  of 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  sent  from  my 
farm  some  30  miles  away.  The  basket 
must  not  only  be  taken  to  the  express 
office,  some  five  miles  from  the  farm, 
and  sent  by  express  to  Columbus  at  a 
cost  of  30  cents,  but  I  must  go  to  the 
express  office  in  Columbus  and  get  it. 
With  a  parcels  post  such  as  Germany 
has  the  basket  would  be  taken  from  the 
farm  by  the  rural  mail  delivery  and  de¬ 
livered  to  my  house  in  Columbus,  and 
it  would  cost  12  cents  instead  of  30. 

Such  a  convenient  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  naturally  has  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  various  industries  and  in 
no  one  is  it  more  important  than  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Here  it  works  both  ways — it  furnishes  the 
farmer  a  convenient  and  cheap  method  of  getting  his 
products  on  the  market  and  an  equally  good  way  of 
getting  his  supplies  from  the  city. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  that  are  sent  by 
post,  butter  ranks  first,  and  especially  from  northeast¬ 
ern  and  northern  Germany  is  it  sent  to  the  large 
cities  of  central  and  western  Germany.  In  the  rail¬ 
road  station  in  Berlin,  of  the  lines  coming  from  east¬ 
ern  Germany,  thousands  of  packages  of  butter  are 
handled  every  day.  At  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
German  parcels  post  which  allows  five  kilograms  (11 
pounds)  to  be  sent  any  distance  in  the  Empire  for 
50  pfennig  (12  cents),  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a 
small  matter,  considering  that  the  package  is  both 
called  for  and  delivered.  H.  c.  price, 
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MARKETING  SILAGE. 

A  question  is  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  market¬ 
ing  silage.  The  proposition  is  to  build  large  silos  and 
sell  silage  to  dairymen  and  feeders  as  other  fodders 
are  sold.  I  have  never  heard  of  silage  being  handled 
in  that  way.  The  only  sales  of  silage  that  I  have  ever 
known  have  been  where  farms  have  changed  hands, 
the  purchaser  buying  the  silage  in  the  silo  to  feed  upon 
the  farm.  In  such  cases  it  has  brought  from  $2.50  to 
$3  per  estimated  ton.  There  is  at  present  no  market 
here  for  silage  to  be  moved  from  one  farm  to  another, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  ever  be  a  marketable 
commodity  in  the  sense  that  dry  feeds  are  marketable 
products.  Silage  is  a  very  perishable  product.  It 
must  be  taken  fresh  from  the  silo  each  day.  In  this 
respect  it  would  be  like  brewers’  grains.  This  is  a 
product  extensively  used,  dairymen  and  cattle  feeders 
buying  the  wet  mash  and  feeding  it  fresh  each  day. 
But  brewers’,  grains  is  a  much  more  valuable  product 
than  corn  silage,  and  would  better  justify  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  daily  delivery.  A  study  of  the 
following  table  of  the  digestable  composition  and  pro¬ 
duction  value  of  a  few  of  the  common  rough  feeds,  in¬ 
cluding  wet  brewers’  grains,  will  show  that  silage 
must  have  a  low'  valuation  in  the  silo  to  justify  daily 
delivery : 


Production  values  per  100  pounds  of  substance: 


Dry  matter 

IToteid 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Fat 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Torn  silage 

.  25. (50 

1.21 

14.56 

0.88 

Wet  brewers’ 

grains.  24.30 

3.81 

9.37 

1.38 

Clover  bay. . 

.  84.70 

5.41 

38.15 

1.81 

Timothy  hay 

.  86.8(5 

2.05 

48.72 

1.43 

Corn  stover 

.  59.50 

1.80 

33.16 

6.57 

When  the  dairyman  buys  feed  the  thing  he  should 
look  to  most  of  all  is  the  digestible  protein  content. 
The  other  elements  are  always  in  abundance  in  the 
farm-grown  feeds  and  are  cheap.  One  seldom  needs 
to  buy  them,  but  often  does  need  to  buy  the  element 
protein  to  balance  the  home-grown  feeds.  A  study  of 
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the  table  with  this  thought  in  mind  will  show  that  wet 
brewers’  grains  is  worth  more  than  three  times  as 
much  per  ton  as  silage.  Clover  hay  is  4l/2  times  as 
valuable,  Timothy  nearly  twice  as  valuable  and  corn 
stover  \y2  times  as  valuable.  Of  course  there  is  the 
succulence  and  palatability  of  silage — very  valuable 
qualities — to  offset  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
daily  delivery,  and  there  may  be  situations  where  the 
proposition  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  but  I 
should  not  want  to  make  the  experiment. 

Ohio.  F.  L.  ALLEN. 


WHO  GUARANTEES  THE  GROWER? 

Commenting  on  the  article  on  page  1211,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says,  “What  have  the  nurserymen  to  say  to  the 
proposition  to  pay  double  for  guaranteed  trees?”  For 
years  we  have,  in  some  instances,  sold  trees  at  a  slight 
advance  over  the  market  price  entirely  on  our  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  trees 
we  grow  as  to  varieties  being  true  at  double  prices  if 
some  system  could  be  devised  which  would  insure  us 
against  fraud  after  they  leave  our  hands.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  dishonest  fruit  growers  who 
would  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  trick  the 
nurseryman  into  paying  for  trees  which  he  didn’t 
grow,  as  well  as  there  are  dishonest  nurserymen.  For 
instance,  they  might  buy  trees  from  another  firm  the 
same  year  and  in  the  event  of  their  proving  untrue  to 
name,  represent  them  as  our  guaranteed  trees.  In  the 
Spring  of  1910  we  sold  some  200  trees  to  a  customer 
which  were  used  for  replacing  dead  trees  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  orchards,  and  the  same  Spring  he  bought  from 
another  firm  another  lot  which  were  also  used  for  re¬ 
placing  dead  trees  in  these  same  orchards.  Now,  how 
is  he  going  to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  which  are  our 
trees  and  wihch  the  other  firm’s? 

It  should  also  be  necessary  to  have  some  amount 


agreed  upon  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  trees  not 
proving  true  to  lavel.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  deter¬ 
mined?  In  other  words,  what  is  a  man’s  loss  if  he 
buys  Elberta  peach  trees  and  in  four  years  he  finds 
half  of  them  are  Early  Crawfords,  or  if  he  buys  early 
Crawford  and  they  turn  out  to  be  a  little  fuzzy  Cling¬ 
stone?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  or 
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any  of  its  many  readers  in  regard  to  any  practical  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  protect  the  nurseryman. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  Gregory  nursery  co. 

R.  N.-Y. — That’s  a  good  question.  We  are  frank  to 
admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  We 
think  it  doubtful,  however,  if  men  who  would  pay 
double  price  would  be  likely  to  prove  dishonest  in 
planting.  On  a  large  order  the  nurseryman  could 
afford  to  have  some  representative  go  and  see  the  trees 
planted.  He  could  also  use  a  seal  with  a  wire  around 
the  tree  large  enough  to  contain  the  growth  for  five 
or  six  years  at  least. 


PECAN  GROWING  ON  LIGHT  LAND. 

On  page  36  Prof.  Van  Deman  makes  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  as  to  worthlessness  of  the  sandy  piny  woods 
regions  of  the  South  for  pecan  culture.  I  must  say 
that  he  is  biased;  he  has  but  one  idea  on  this  subject, 
and  that  is  alluvial  soil.  At  Fig.  47  is  a  picture  of 
my  oldest  young  trees  (my  oldest  trees  are  30  years 
old).  I  have  a  grove  of  15  acres,  planted  in  1904,  with 
one-year-old  grafts  on  three-year-old  roots,  that  have 
not  cost  one  cent  since  planted,  the  crops,  mainly  cow 
peas  and  Velvet  beans,  made  into  hay,  have  paid  more 
than  expenses,  and  left  the  trees  in  such  a  shape  that 
at  Mr.  S.  H.  James’  visit  here  last  Sum..:er  he  told  me 
frankly  that  he  had  but  few  trees  of  that  age  to  com- 
pare  with  mine.  Two  miles  from  here  a  civil  engineer 
just  from  Government  work  at  Chicago  bought  a  place 
eight  years  ago  and  planted  most  to  pecan  trees. 
Knowing  nothing  about  field  or  orchard  work  and 
having  no  income,  he  and  his  wife  have  to-day  as  cosy 
a  home  as  anyone  could  wish  for,  and  his  pecan  trees, 
15-20  acres,  are  as  fine  as  anyone’s  around  here.  If 
you  are  willing  to  work,  this  poor  piny  woods  section 
of  the  South  is  superior  to  the  alluvial  soils  for  pecan 
growing,  if  you  judge  by  results.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  for  30  years,  experimenting  and  travel¬ 
ing  through  most  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  belt  for  my 
own  information,  and  would  not  change  this  poor  soil 
for  the  richest  soil  in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi  for 
pecan  growing.  chas.  e.  pabst. 

Mississippi. 

Remarks  by  Van  Deman. 

I  have  never  said  that  pecan  growing  cannot  be 
made  a  success  in  the  piny  woods  regions  of  the 
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South,  but  I  have  said  and  say  now  that  it  cannot  be 
done  without  a  large  outlay  for  fertilizers.  I  have 
traveled  all  over  the  South,  that  is,  in  many  parts  of 
every  Southern  State,  and  I  have  seen  pecan  trees 
growing  in  all  of  them  and  under  all  conditions,  from 
absolute  neglect  to  those  with  the  best  of  care.  That 
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there  are  good,  paying  pecan  orchards  on  the  poor, 
sandy  soils  is  true,  but  they  have  all  cost  a  lot  of  out¬ 
lay  for  fertilizers.  I  have  seen  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
Pabst  and  many  others  about  Ocean  Springs  and  else¬ 
where  along  the  Gulf  coast  that  were  in  good,  thrifty 
condition,  as  was  the  case  with  his  trees  when  I  saw 
them  last,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  look  better 
now,  for  they  are  older.  But  I  am  sure  that  every 
tree  has  had  fertilizers  applied  to  it,  and  our  good 
friend  Pabst  will  surely  say  so.  The  growing  of  cow 
peas  and  other  manurial  crops  has  been  a  great  benefit 
to  them,  of  course,  but  I  venture  to  say  these  alone 
did  not  make  the  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  as  all  pecan 
trees  should  do  to  be  profitable.  That  the  hay  from 
the  forage  crops  have  paid  the  expenses  is  very  good 
and  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  nuts  will  far 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  from  now  on.  I  think 
that  in  the  sandy  regions,  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  apply  fertilizers  to  the  soil  to  grow  pecans 
or  any  other  crop,  that  the  trees  will  begin  to  bear 
earlier  than  in  the  alluvial  lands,  where  we  do  not 
manure  the  soil.  Our  tree  roots  go  deeper  and  the 
trees  do  not  start  off  so  quickly  as  in  the  regions 
where  the  roots  are  nearer  the  surface  and  take  up  the 
fertility  at  once  that  is  given  them.  But  our  trees  do 
not  require  that  expense  and  they  have  staying  quali¬ 
ties.  We  have  native  pecan  trees  in  our  forests  and 
fields  that  are  centuries  old  and  more  than  100  feet 
high  and  as  broad  in  spread  of  branches.  One  tree 
that  I  know  has  borne,  so  a  reliable  man  told  me,  14 
barrels  of  shelled  pecans  in  one  year,  and  it  has  never 
been  manured  but  stands  beside  a  public  road  and  is 
yet  in  fair  condition,  except  for  the  damage  done  it 
by  a  heavy  growth  of  mistletoe. 

I  have  never  said  or  believed  that  the  piny  woods 
land  is  “worthless”  for  pecan  growing,  but  that  it  is 
not  naturally  adapted  to  it  is  true,  for  the  soil  must 
be  fertilized  before  they  will  flourish  in  it.  This  is 


A  RAT-PROOF  FEED  HOUSE.  Fig  46. 

not  necessary  in  the  alluvial  lands,  as  thousands  of 
flourishing  pecan  trees  bear  mute  evidence  all  over  the 
Mississippi  Delta  and  many  of  the  upper  valleys.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  other  sections  succeeding  with  the 
pecan,  but  I  am  glad  that  fertilizer  bills  are  not  a 
necessity  in  the  alluvial  lands,  where  my  trees  are 
planted.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


WHITEWASHING  WITH  CACTUS. 

The  latest  Burbank  discovery  reported  by  the  daily 
press  is  that  the  spineless  cactus  will  revolutionize^ 
the  paint  and  whitewash  business.  This  information 
was  given  out  to  a  gathering  of  California  horticul¬ 
turists. 

“One  leaf,”  said  Mr.  Burbank,  “will  make  10  gallons  of 
paint.  The  mucilage  of  the  cactus  leaf  will  not  dissolve 
in  water,  but  It  will  dissolve  in  alcohol.  This  mucilage 
will  readily  take  oil  colors  and  Is  easily  handled.  I  am 
not  as  far  advanced  In  my  experiments  with  the  cactus 
leaf  as  a  paint  product  as  I  am  with  Its  possible  use 
as  a  whitewash,  but  nevertheless  I  am  sure  of  its  prac- 
tlcal  value.” 

This  discovery  really  seems  providential  on  the  part 
of  Mr,  Burbank,  as  he  can  now  use  his  cactus  white¬ 
wash  to  renovate  the  reputation  of  the  Wonderberry. 
John  Lewis  Childs  probably  used  the  paint  when  he 
introduced  that  plant.  However,  we  are  told  that  this 
use  for  cactus  juice  is  not  confined  to  the  wizard’s 
spineless  wonder,  but  that  such  paints  and  whitewash 
have  long  been  used  in  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 
Argentina.  Mr.  Burbank  should  give  himself  a  rest. 


Magnesite  is  found  in  California — $74,658  worth  were 
mined  last  year.  There  is  no  other  deposit  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  used  largely  for  fireproof  materials  and  covering 
steam  pipes.  The  crushed  ore  is  used  as  grit  on  California 
chicken  ranches,  while  the  cement  was  used  to  cover  a 
large  building  in  San  Francisco.  Opening  the  Panama 
Canal  will  boom  California  trade  in  magnesite  as  the 
Eastern  States  import  large  quantities  from  Europe. 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  THAT  “HORSE  COMPANY.” 
How  It  Came  Out. 

Last  Spring  we  told  how  a  ‘-horse  company"  was  formed 
in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  to  know  the  outcome,  and  so  here  it  is : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  Belgian  Horse 
Association  was  held  January  2,  1912,  and  the  business 
of  the  year  was  closed  up.  So  far  everything  has  been 
on  the  debtor  side.  One  of  the  members  was  hired  to 
keep  the  horse  for  a  year  at  $1  per  day.  A  harness 
was  bought  for  $30,  and  there  was  a  bill  of  $4  for 
printing,  and  with  some  other  small  expenses,  brought 
the  expenses  of  the  year  up  to  a  round  $400,  which 
was  $33Rj  for  each  member.  The  first  note  does  not 
mature  until  May  1,  when  each  signer  must  pay  $82j^ 
more,  as  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  horse,  and  inter¬ 
est,  making  the  total  expense  for  each  member  $116. 

During  the  year  the  horse  was  bred  to  13  mares. 
How  many  of  these  will  have  colts  we  do  not  know; 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  not  over  10  are  with  foal 
The  service  fee  was  $20,  so  it  is  possible  that  there 
will  be  $200  to  divide,  or  $16^  for  each  man.  This 
will  leave  each  member  in  the  hole  for  $100.  This  is 
a  rather  bad  prospect  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  selling  agent  assured  ns 
that  the  horse  would  pay  for  himself  as 
fast  as  the  notes  became  due.  We  must 
also  remember  that  our  company  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  company,  Mr.  Axford  of  the  selling 
company,  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  which  organized  our  company, 
and  that  the  keeper  of  the  horse  was 
promised  the  management  of  the  horse 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  take  a 
share,  and  help  to  induce  others  to  join. 

So  our  failure  to  make  good  is  charge¬ 
able  directly  to  the  selling  company,  and 
not  to  the  buying  company. 

We  must  admit  that  we  were  bitten 
good  and  hard ;  but  the  company  was 
made  up  of  pretty  good  material  just 
the  same.  Every  man  has  taken  his 
medicine,  and  settled  up  his  share.  And 
now  we  must  lodk  forward  to  the  next 
year.  What  were  the  causes  of  our 
failure,  or  rather  the  failure  of  the 
horse  to  do  what  the  agent  said  he 
would  do?  In  the  first  place,  the  horse 
cost  twice  what  such  a  horse  can  be 
bought  for  by  an  individual.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  any  investment  might  pay  at 
a  normal  valuation;  but  would  not  pay 
if  the  stock  were  watered  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  cent.  In  the  second  place,  the 
horse  was  mismanaged.  It  might  be  that 
$1  per  day  could  be  spent  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  such  a  horse,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  it  was  not  done  in  this  case. 

A  horse  rigged  out  in  a  bungling  har¬ 
ness,  and  hitched  to  an  old  milk  wagon 
does  not  show  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
or  inspire  people  to  pay  $20  for  his  ser¬ 
vice.  But  worst  of  all,  the  horse  was  not 
got  out  very  often  even  with  the  milk 
wagon,  but  stood  for  days  in  idleness. 

In  the  third  place,  the  service  fee  was 
too  high  for  the  community  where  he  is 
owned.  I  believe  that  the  service  of  this 
horse  is  well  worth  $20,  but  the  trouble 
is  there  are  so  few  farmers  who  will 
agree  with  me.  The  average  farmer  is 
not  a  breeder  of  purebred  stock,  and  has 
not  made  a  study  of  the  laws  of  breed¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  know  that  a  purebred  animal  will 
usually  stamp  his  characteristics  strongly  upon  his  off¬ 
spring,  and  that  when  the  blood  is  mixed  it  loses  its 
force.  For  example,  one  may  raise  a  splendid  colt 
from  a  purebred  horse  and  a  mongrel  mare.  The  colt 
may  be  as  big  as  his  sire.  He  may  look  as  good  as 
his  sire,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  he  may 
have  more  vim  and  energy  than  his  sire,  but  he  is  of 
mixed  blood  !  His  sire — if  a  draft  horse — has  been 
1*-ed  and  fed  and  deleveloped  to  have  short  heavy 
legs,  a  thickset  heavy  body,  a  short  back,  and  a  broad 
chest.  His  dam  may  have  some  trotting  blood — de¬ 
veloped  for  quick  action,  and  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
draft  horse.  She  also  may  have  a  little  Morgan,  a 
little  mustang,  and  nobody  knows  what  all.  As  I  have 
said  before,  this  colt  may  look  as  good  as  his  draft 
sire,  because  the  sire  was  pure  and  his  blood  ruled 
over  the  mixed  blood  of  the  dam.  This  colt  may  look 
so  well  that  his  owner  may  keep  him  entire.  He  cost 
but  little  to  get,  and  he  is  put  up  at  a  fee  of  $10.  The 
farmers  forget  about  that  stream  of  mongrel  blood  in 


his  veins,  and  see  only  the  grand  external  individual. 
They  breed  their  mongrel  mares  to  him  and  get  scrub 
colts,  and  denounce  all  draft  stallions  ever  after.  This 
is  the  situation  we  are  up  against.  We  will  try  t'o 
overcome  the  prejudice  against  draft  stallions  caused 
by  half-blood  sires.  We  will  also  meet  the  farmers 
half  way,  and  make  our  service  fee  but  $15  until  the 
colts  come  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  sire. 

The  member  who  kept  the  horse  a  year  for  $365  has 
evidently  cleaned  up  for  his  $200  share,  but  this  mem¬ 
ber  was  the  only  one  in  the  company  that  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  deal.  The  others  thought  that  they  had 
been  holding  the  bag  for  nothing.  It  was  thought 
best  the  keeper  of  the  horse  in  the  future  should  have 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  horse  than  to  collect  a  dollar 
3  day,  and  make  himself  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
So  it  was  suggested  that  some  one  take  the  horse  for 
one-half  that  he  could  make  from  him.  This  seemed 
to  be  a  very  good  plan  for  the  company,  as  they  would 
be  sure  of  stopping  the  bill  for  keep,  and  also  fairly 
sure  of  the  horse  bringing  in  at  least  something  to¬ 
wards  paying  the  notes  in  the  future.  This  plan  was 
finally  adopted,  and  one  of  the  members  took  the  horse 


A  BUNCH  OF  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE.  Fig.  48. 

on  these  terms.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  horse  will 
yet  do  much  good  in  bringing  up  the  quality  of  the 
farm  horses  in  this  section,  but  how  much  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactorily  this  could  have  been  done  if 
we  had  gone  directly  to  some  reliable  importer  and 
bought  our  horse  and  managed  him  in  a  businesslike 
manner  from  the  start.  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  EMPRESS  TREE. 

The  tree  shown  in  Fig.  42,  first  page,  Paulownia 
imperialis,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Catalpa, 
and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  was  named 
after  Anna  Paulowna.  Princess  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  well  de¬ 
serves  the  title  of  Empress  tree  for  its  noble  habit  of 
growth.  Its  stout  spreading  branches  form  a  round 
head,  the  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  densely  produced, 
are  five  to  eight  inches  long,  and  the  flowers,  produced 
in  spikes  10  inches  long,  recall  the  Gloxinia  or  the 
foxglove  in  general  appearance;  they  are  bluish  lilac 


and  fragrant.  The  Paulownia  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
Catalpa,  and  in  this  latitude  the  young  shoots  are  liable 
to  be  killed  by  frost  the  first  Winter,  but  if  protected 
for  this  season  they  usually  require  no  further  atten¬ 
tion  afterwards.  One  of  our  friends  in  Chicago  found 
that  it  killed  down  every  Winter  in  his  exposed  situa¬ 
tion,  but  the  roots  lived,  and  as  the  young  shoots 
started  up  each  year  and  made  a  bush-like  mass  of 
tropical  verdure  be  cansidcred  it  is  well  worth  growing, 
though  he  had  no  flowers,  and  little  chance  of  seeing 
it  in  tree  form.  The  leaves  on  these  young  shoots  are 
very  large,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  long;  their  great 
size  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.  We  have  seen  some  fine 
specimens  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  flower  buds  are  fre¬ 
quently  winter-killed,  preventing  blooming.  The 
1  aulownia  thrives  best  in  a  deep  light  loam  and  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  once  well  established  is  a 
beautiful  sight  with  its  showy  bloom  and  handsome 
foliage.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
attains  a  height  of  40  feet  in  25  years.  We  believe  it 
grows  very  well  in  California.  Where  it  flowers  free¬ 
ly  the  large  seed  pods  may  be  considered  unsightly 
by  the  hypercritical,  but  the  familiar 
Catalpa  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
California  has  such  a  wide  range  of 
choice  that  growers  there  may  discard 
some  things  we  are  glad  to  use;  they 
have  a  beautiful  blue  flowered  tree  in 
the  Jacaranda,  which  we  cannot  grow 
here. 

GOOD  POULTRY  FIXTURES. 

The  pictures  show  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Mountain  Ash  Farm,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  45  shows  where  the 
chickens  are  started  in  the  cement  in¬ 
cubator  cellar.  The  walls  are  one  foot 
thick,  as  can  be  seen  at  the  entrance 
doorway.  The  temperature  is  the  same 
all  through  the  hatch,  which  is  one  of 
the  principle  things  to  have  them  hatch 
well.  The  room  above  is  a  brooder 
room  where  the  little  chicks  are  put 
until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
put  them  out  on  the  ground.  We  have 
six  240-egg  incubators  in  our  cellar. 
Fig.  46  shows  one  of ‘the  rat  and  mouse- 
proof  feed  houses,  it  being  built  on 
posts  with  inverted  granite  pans  on  the 
posts,  so  the  rats  and  mice  cannot  get 
in.  and  at  the  right  of  this  picture  shows 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  houses;  it  is 
60  feet  long  and  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  or  pens.  Fig.  43  shows  a  neat 
little  poultry  house  used  for  one  of  our 
breeding  pens.  This  is  built  on  the  post 
foundation  also,  so  the  rats  cannot  get 
in  and  get  a  good  share  of  feed  from 
the  dry-feed  hoppers  which  we  use  alto¬ 
gether  for  all  our  hens.  The  Black 
Minorcas  are  out  in  front  getting  their 
noon-day  lunch.  e.  j. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
STARLING. 

Concerning  recent  note  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  starling,  perhaps  the  last  word  has 
yet  to  be  spoken.  When  about  60  years 
ago  two  pairs  of  rabbits  were  turned 
loose  in  Australia  no  one  would  have 
foretold  that  at  this  time  over  25,000,000 
skins  a  year  would  be  shipped,  with 
surely  as  many  more  or  perhaps  even  a 
far  greater  number  killed  by  poison, 

besides  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  rabbit  fences, 
and  at  times  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  sheep 
lost  because  in  drought  they  succumb  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  with  rabbits.  If  the  starling  finds  somewhere 
on  this  continent  just  conditions  that  suit  him,  some 
day  in  the  future  something  like  the  following  quoted 
from  “Quiet  Days  in  Spain,”  by  C.  B.  Luffman,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1910,  may  be  said  of  California,  or  possibly 
of  the  New  York  grape  region.  The  author  de¬ 
scribes  life  on  a  hacienda  devoted  to  raising  muscatel 
raisins  near  Malaga : 

“Dogs  and  goats  are  very  fond  of  grapes  and  are 
only  kept  off  them  by  rural  guards ;  but  the  greatest 
enemy  of  all  is  the  starling.  This  bird  flies  over 
from  Africa  in  such  millions  as  literally  to  darken 
the  earth.  Whenever  they  camp  for  the  night  they 
leave  a  desert;  every  particle  of  fruit,  leaf,  tender 
shoot  and  piece  of  soft  bark  vanishes.  As  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  ‘Many  crops  spell  various  fortunes;  one  crop 
of  starlings  spells  ruin.’  The  blowing  of  a  Southern 
wind  and  the  sound  of  wings  in  the  air  produces 
panic,  men’s  faces  blanch  with  terror.  In  despair, 
bells  are  rung,  guns  fired,  torches  lighted,  and  don¬ 
keys,  mules  and  horses  are  galloped  up  and  down 
and  round  about  to  scare  ‘los  bichos’ — the  beasts — 
as  they  are  termed.”  Well,  the  starlings  are  here 
and  beyond  extermination.  c.  l.  mann. 


GROVE  OF  PECANS  ON  LIGHT  PINE  LAND.  Fig.  47. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


High-Grade  Fertilizers. 

J.  D.  S.,  New  York. — 1  notice  that  some 
writers  advocate  high-grade  fertilizers  only  ; 
is  not  that  largely  a  question  of  conditions? 
In  this  section— a  dairy  section — the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  seems  to  supply  what 
the  grain-fed  stable  manure  lacks  and  good 
results  are  obtained.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  of  two  cases  where  a  4-8-7  formula 
was  used  to  grow  potatoes,  with  German 
kainit  at  one-half  the  price ;  the  4-8-7  gave 
a  lot  of  tops  and  the  kainit  gave  the  most 
potatoes.  But  don't  put  the  kainit  right 
on  the  seed  or  it  will  never  come  up. 

Ans. — Yes.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
condition.  Where  all  three  elements  are 
needed  we  should  always  buy  high-grade 
goods.  The  higher  the  grade  the  less 
the  cost  of  handling  and  freight,  and 
also  the  cheaper  the  plant  food.  Where 
only  two  elements  are  needed,  why  not 
use  the  chemicals?  Our  advice  is  always 
to  use  high-grade  goods  unless  you 
know  that  one  or  more  elements  are 
present  in  abundance.  If,  after  experi¬ 
menting,  you  learn  that  nitrogen  may  be 
left  out  of  a  fertilizer  when  clover  is 
plowed  under,  it  is  economy  to  use  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  case 
mentioned  where  kainit  gave  such  good 
results,  the  great  need  of  the  soil  was 
potash,  and  muriate  would  have  been 
cheaper  than  kainit. 

Renting  and  Sharing  Land. 

E.  W.,  Ashby,  Muss. — 1.  What  would  be 
a  fair  price  to  pay  for  rent  for  one  acre 
of  land  in  fair  condition?  There  is  some 
stone  to  be  picked  up  and  carted  away.  I 
am  to  put  on  at  least  1000  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  give  good  cultivation.  2.  Give 
me  some  plan  for  planting  one  acre  to  corn 
and  potatoes  at  halves.  3.  What  would  be 
the  most  suitable  thing  to  plant  for  a  hedge 
in  front  of  a  residence  and  under  maple 
trees,  distance  between  house  and  hedge  30 
feet,  distance  from  ljedge  to  trees  six  feet? 

— 1.  You  do  not  say  if  the  land  is 
in  sod  or  not.  If  so,  and  it  will  produce 
two  tons  of  good  Timothy  hay,  $20  would 
be  cheap  enough.  In  this  town  some 
land  was  rented  at  $5  per  acre,  but  the 
grass  was  pretty  well  run  out;  that  was 
last  season.  The  rental  value  here  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  natural  fertility,  location, 
freedom  from  stone,  etc.,  for  some  land 
is  hardly  worth  cultivating  at  any  price. 
2.  This  also  is  a  matter  for  the  parties 
to  decide  upon,  or  leave  it  out  to  some 
one  both  have  confidence  in  and  who 
knows  all  the  circumstances.  I  tried  a 
partnership  once  on  potatoes,  and  fur¬ 
nished  land  and  fertilizer;  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  try  it  again.  3.  The  American 
arbor  vitae  is  the  best  as  far  as  I  know 
for  this  section,  but  it  will  be  hard  to 
grow  a  good  even  hedge  if  the  trees  are 
large.  Why  put  a  hedge  in  front  of  a 
dwelling  house  anyway?  M. 

Alfalfa  in  Pennsylvania. 

D.  A.  M.,  Franlclin,  Pa. — I  have  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  I  would  like  to 
sow  to  Alfalfa.  It  was  in  corn  last  year, 
and  was  kept  very  clean  of  weeds.  On 
July  4  last  my  corn  (Livingston  Golden 
Surprise)  was  nine  inches  higher  than  I 
could  reach,  which  would  be  about  eight 
feet  three  inches.  Now,  by  plowing  this 
ground  early  and  top-dressing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  in  stable  manure  and  lime,  say  10  loads 
of  manure  and  one  ton  of  lime,  will  the 
ground  be  in  condition  for  the  Alfalfa  seed 
to  be  sown  with  Spring  barley,  or  can  you 
give  me  a  better  plan  how  to  work  and  how 
to  seed? 

IF.  R.,  Hooversvillc,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
start  a  new  field  of  Alfalfa  ;  started  one  two 
years  ago  with  good  success  until  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  put  on  wood  ashes ;  it  started  Tim¬ 
othy  and  crowded  the  Alfalfa  and  killed  it. 

1  have  a  good  field,  well  manured.  50 
bushels  of  lime  and  about  600  pounds  of 
tankage  to  the  acre.  We  had  Eureka  corn 
in  these  fields  and  raised  about  100  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  I  shall  start  about 
two  acres  of  this  field  in  Alfalfa:  for  more 
crop  will  take  barley.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  we  have  to  relime  it  again 
and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  and  how  much 
to  the  acre. 

Ans. — In  both  these  cases  the  ground 
seems  in  good  condition  for  Alfalfa,  and 
the  men  seem  to  have  the  spirit  to  do 
the  right  thing.  In  the  case  of  W.  R., 
he  would  better  take  some  ground  tried 
before,  for  there  surely  were  some  bac¬ 


teria  from  first  crop  now  in  the  ground. 
A  large  majority  of  reports  of  this  crop 
in  Pennsylvania  are  for  Fall  seeding; 
also  that  it  is  in  no  need  of  a  nurse 
crop  or  rather  a  robber  crop  to  take 
moisture  and  fertility.  The  conclusions 
are:  Plow  ground  for  early  potatoes 
or  oats  and  peas  for  hay;  give  all  the 
cultivation  possible  if  oats  and  peas. 
Sow  one  bushel  peas,  two  bushels  oats, 
and  harvest  early  and  plow  as  soon  as 
possible.  Work  every  four  to  six  days, 
if  early  potatoes  do  not  plow,  for 
ground  will  be  firm  underneath,  yet  fine 
and  loose  on  top.  With  the  manure  and 
lime  these  inquirers  expect  to  put  on 
land  this  Spring,  then  with  this  tillage 
and  a  light  application  of  fine  ground 
bone  and  potash,  200  pounds  bone,  75  to 
100  pounds  potash,  with  good  seed, 
everything  on  hand  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  shower  in  August, 
this  ought  to  get  results.  Write  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  for  Circular  No. 
4,  “Alfalfa;”  Circular  No.  3,  “Use  of 
Lime.”  x. 

Handling  An  Old  Sod. 

L.  M.  F.,  Canton,  Mass. — I  have  a  grass 
field  of  five  acres  that  has  been  cut  for 
about  seven  years ;  had  been  previously 
used  for  garden,  and  heavily  manured.  I 
have  owned  it  for  about  four  years.  Last 
year  crop  was  light,  partly  due  to  drought 
and  partly  to  being  acid.  I  failed  to  get 
a  team  last  Fall  to  plow  it.  Soil  sandy 
mixed  with  fine  silicate.  I  have  manure 
of  two  cows  and  one  horse  that  I  can  use 
except  some  I  shall  need  for  garden,  say 
about  half.  What  treatment  can  1  give 
it  in  the  Spring  to  increase  my  hay  crop, 
which  I  must  have?  Would  it  he  advisable 
to  turn  it  over  in  the  Spring,  and  sow 
Japanese  millet,  and  apply  some  manure 
and  fertilizer  and  seed?  Could  1  apply 
dressing  without  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in 
with  advantage? 

Ans. — It  is  always  hard  to  answer 
such  a  question  directly.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  in  all  its  lines  this 
is  what  we  should  do:  Select  half  of 
the  best  grass  and  let  it  stand.  Early 
in  Spring  put  on  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  good  top-dressing.  This  will  give 
some  hay  if  the  grass  has  a  fair  start. 
Plow  the  other  half  early  after  spread¬ 
ing  what  manure  you  have  on  the  sod. 
Work  the  soil  up  well  with  a  disk  or 
spring-tooth,  and  seed  to  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas,  as  often  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Cut  and  cure  this  crop  about 
July  1  and  plow  or  disk  and  sow  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  with  any  manure  you  may 
have.  Cut  the  millet  in  September, 
fit  the  land  and  sow  rye  with  grass  seed, 
using  fertilizer  and  lime.  On  the  other 
half  of  the  field  cut  the  grass  and  then 
plow  the  sod  and  sow  corn  fodder  thick 
in  drills.  Give  good  culture,  cut  before 
frost  and  seed  to  rye,  either  in  the 
standing  corn  or  just  after  cutting.  This 
will  require  considerable  work  and  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  with  a  reasonable  season  it 
will  give  a  good  lot  of  fodder  and  fit  the 
land  for  re-seeding.  The  chances  are 
that  soil  is  badly  in  need  of  lime. 

Concrete  Work  in  Cold  Weather. 

G.,  Butler,  N.  J. — Will  frost  injure  new 
foundations  put  up  in  cold  weather?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  the  frame¬ 
work.  or  is  there  a  possibility  that  the 
foundation  frozen  hard  now,  will  thaw  and 
probably  collapse  in  warm  weather?  Ce¬ 
ment  used  five  to  one  gravel,  filled  in  with 
stone.  What  would  you  advise?  me  to  do? 
The  foundation  is  26x20  feet  for  residence. 

Ans. — As  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  average  man  to  attempt 
to  build  with  concrete  duri.  g  the  cold 
weather,  or  even  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  freezing  at  any  time.  If  such 
work  must  be  done,  the  sand,  gravel  and 
stone  should  be  heated  and  the  mixing 
done  with  hot  water.  Moreover,  the 
concrete  must  be  covered  so  as  to  keep 
in  this  heat  until  the  cement  is  set  up. 
Successful  concrete  construction  has 
been  done  without  such  precautions  but 
more  generally  such  work  is  a  failure. 
The  freezing,  and  later  thawing,  causes 
the  concrete  to  go  to  pieces  and  to  spall 
off,  especially  on  the  outside  of  founda¬ 
tion  work  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
freezing  penetrated.  For  a  foundation 
which,  when  built,  froze  immediately, 
and  has  remained  frozen,  it  is  best  to 
cover  the  same  up  with  materials  which 
will  prevent  the  thawing  of  the  concrete 
and  will  keep  it  frozen  for  two  or  three 
weeks  or  as  long  as  possible.  In  this 
way  the  concrete  will  set  up  frozen  and 
will  often  gain  such  strength  that  when 
the  frost  does  leave  it,  there  will  be  no 
ill  effects.  The  proportion  of  one  part 
“Portland  cement  to  five  parts  gravel  is 
correct  for  ordinary  foundations. 

p.  H.  W. 


GROW  TIMBER 

IT  WILL  PAY  BIG 

Where’s  the  lumber  for  the 
world’s  use  to  come  from  pretty 
soon  if  farmers  don’t  start  growing 
timber  ?  The  great  forests  are 
going,  and  merchantable  timber 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  farmer 
who  has  land  which  produces  less 
than  $30  per  acre  can  make  a  lot 
more  than  that  by  planting  to 
timber  now  against  the  coming  day 
of  big  demand  and  small  supply. 

FACTS  ABOUT  TIMBER 
TREES— FREE 

We  make  a  specialty  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  with  our  Evergreens. 
Our  1912  Planter’s  Guide  tells 
all  about  growing  them.  They  will 
thrive  on  hillsides  and  in  ravines — 
putting  to  use  waste  land.  Send 
today  for  free  copy  of  book  and  50 
Bargain  offers.  Don’t  put  it  off — 
plant  some  trees  this  spring  sure . 

^  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
Evergreen  Specialists 
Walnut  St.  DUNDEE.  ILL. 


RELIABLE 
FRUIT  TREES 

We  do  not  ask  for  your  orders 
simply  because  we  are  one  oi  the 
oldest  nursery  firms  in  the  business 
or  because  we  are  the  largest  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  But  we  do  ask 
your  business  cm  the  merits  of  our  trees 
and  plants — the  best  and  most  reliable  that 
money  can  buy .  Our  long  experience  and 
success  is  your  guarantee  that  our  pro¬ 
duct  and  prices  are  right. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  practical 
Booklet.  It  boils  down  for  your  benefit 
what  we  have  learned  daring  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  growing  fruit. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TheseTwo  F ree  Books  Give 
V alu able  Hiii  ts  on  Planting 


When  buying  any  article  of  commerce, 
one  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
seller.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence,  must  show  that  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  and,  above  all,  prove  that  he  is  honest. 
This  is  even  more  applicable  to  our  line 
of  business  than  any  other.  Why  take 
any  risk?  Why  not  deal  direct  and  at  real 

cost?  We 
have  been 
in  business 
58  years, 
have  1,200 
acres  and 
47  green- 
h  o  u  s  e  s  . 
Everything 
in  Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Wrifp  TftHav  for  onr  16%Page  Catalog 
Time  luuay  No>  2>  or  ^  Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Tree  Catalog  No.  1;  both  free. 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  GO. 

Box692  Painesville,  Ohio  (46) 


■Jfrl 


Leading  rosea  shown  in  natural  colors. 
Catalog  is  up  to  date— offers  the  cream  of 
the  world’s  roses— also  new  free  delivery 
offer.  Also  contains  “How  to  Crow 
Roses,”  " Hose  Lover’s  Calendar” 
and  list  of  best  roses  for  yoor  Climate. 

The  ConardS  Jonas  Co..  Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists — so  pears'  experience 


Rosts. 

rron  7g 
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Call’s  Nurseries, 


Perry, 
Ohio 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Fngines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


BRAND' 
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ATERIALs 


Millions  of  Dollars  Arc  Lost  Annually  by 
Fruit  Growers,  Because  They  Do  Not  Spray 
Persistently  With  Properly  Made  Sprays 

BLANCHARD’S 

LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Stronuest—  Purest— Most  Effective— Safest  to  Use 

Destroy  Every  Known  Insect  Pest  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Fruit  Trees;  Save  the  Trees  and 
Insure  Larger  Crops  of  First  Quality  Fruit 

‘  ‘LION  BRAND”  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

For  Sail  Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  the  only  Spray 
that  destroys  Scale  and  does  not  injure  Trees.  Ready 
for  uso,  and  more  economical  than  home-made. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

prevents  Blight,  Mildew,  Rot,  etc.,  from  destroying 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas  and  Melons;  keeps  spots  and 
specks  off  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  fruit,  ami  makes 
crops  surer  and  far  larger.  One  gallon  to  49  of  Water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  filler  or  adulter¬ 
ant  of  any  sort.  Accepted  the  world  over  as  the 
standard. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  stickiest  arsenate  made.  Preferable  for  Codling 
Moth,  Ourculio,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  Insects 
of  all  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bushes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  remain 
longer  on  the  foliage  than  is  possible  with  other  in¬ 
secticides.  Does  not  burn  the  most  delicate  foliage. 

We  Also  Make  Many  Other  Specialties 

Something  to  destroy  every  injurious  insect,  and 
protect  trees  and  plants  from  all  fungus  disease. 

We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  World — in  this 
business  exclusively  23  years.  We  publish  a 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

a  copy  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Write  For  It  To  Nearest  Office 

Blanchard' 8  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents 
evcrywhere.or  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  sujyplu  you 

THE  JANIES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

554  Hudson  Terminal  555  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE— VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction,  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Missouri 

fpApcLHE  TREES 

-TV  L  1  J-/  J-/  Two  Cents  and  Up 
Also  Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Ornamentals. 
STRAW  BERRY  I*  LAN  TS 

SILVER  MAPLE  TREES 

Wo  travel  no  agents  hut  sell  direct  to  planters. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  save  75  per  cent. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  21,  Cleveland,  Tenn, 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  no  agents.  Weselldirectonly.  Youpay 
s  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

Onordersamountingto$7.50netorover.We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 
Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices  in.1912 Catalog  P 
Wm.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON,  Box  20  Seneca,  N.Y.^f 


fper  cent.  All  stock  of  high  quality,  and  grown  in  Dans 
I  villo,  “Home  of  the  Best  Trees,"  where  scale  is  unknown. 
12  APPLE  TREES,  SI. 00. 

2  Duchess,  2  Baldwin,  2  Bon  Davis, 

2  Northern  Spy,  2  Greening,  2  Winter  Banana. 

[All  fine  2-year,  well-matured  trees;  given  most  careful 
|  scrutiny  in  propagation.  True  to  name  or  money  back. 
|  Write  for  free  catalog  of  other  bargains  and  complete  line. 
Ubeilljrtlros^bujserleSj^lOO^lelll^irtj^lansTlllt^yfj 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Fresh  Dug  Western  N.  Y.  Trees. 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best 
Trees.  Best  Prices.  Write  for  FIIKE  C»t. 
THE  FRUITLAND  NURSERIES 
'j.  pnoft  303  Wlnton  Road.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

B.  JS.  WIDEY  « fc  SOIST, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  BRUIT  TRICES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 
Box  33,  Cayuga,  KT.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 


We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 

Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 
Free  from  San  Jose  Scale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  20  years;  250  acres;  capital  §00,000. 


!  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 


Box  lO 


Dansville,  N-  Y. 


Peach  Buns  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J. — An  examination  of  the  peach  buds 
at  the  College  Farm  January  26,  showed 
considerable  injury  to  the  more  tender 
varieties.  Carman  and  Greensboro  still 
have  at  least  90  per  cent,  alive.  At  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  buds  of  Elberta  at 
the  College  Farm  are  already  dead. 

Horticulturist.  M.  a.  blake. 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
^Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Rosesv. 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

Wo  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  catalwjue. 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery  Box  138  PERRY,  OHIO 
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COST  OF  POTATO  CROP. 

I  have  kept  a  strict  account  of  all 
cost,  and  am  enclosing  detailed  account 
of  same,  also  the  total  value  of  potatoes 
dug. 

Cost  of  Potato  Patch  (1911). 


March. 

17.  Dragging  off  corn  stubs .  $1 .05 

24.  Spreading  18  loads  manure. .  .  .  3.50 

27.  Spreading  6  loads  manure. ...  1.75 

30.  Spreading  0  loads  manure....  1.75 

April. 

1.  Spreading  14  loads  manure....  1.75 

1.  Harrowing  corn  stubs . 70 

3.  Spreading  12  loads  manure....  3.50 

7.  Spreading  11  loads  manure....  3.50 

10.  Spreading  12  loads  manure....  3.50 

11.  Spreading  11  loads  manure. .  . .  3.50 

12.  Plowing  .  1.75 

13.  Plowing  .  3.50 

15.  Plowing  .  1.75 

17.  Plowing,  two  teams .  7.00 

18.  Plowing,  two  teams .  7.00 

19.  Harrowing  .  3.50 

21.  Cutting  seed  .  5.25 

24.  Harrowing  .  3.50 

25.  Harrowing  .  7. 00 

25.  Cutting  seed  .  1.50 

20.  Planting  . : .  5.00 

27.  Planting  .  5.00 

28.  Planting  .  5.00 

7700  lbs.  fertilizer .  90.25 

134%  baskets  seed .  50.20 

MaJ. 

5.  Cultivating  .  1.25 

6.  Cultivating  .  2.00 

8.  Cultivating  . 75 

8.  Weeder  .  1.25 

9.  Weeder  . 75 

12.  Cultivating  .  1.75 

12.  Weeder  .  1.25 

19.  Cultivating  .  1.25 

19.  Weeder  . 50 

25.  Cultivating  .  1.25 

27.  Cultivating  .  2.50 

31.  Cultivating  .  3.00 

June. 

1.  Weeder  .  1.75 

8.  Cultivating  .  1.05 

9.  Cultivating  .  3.15 

10.  Paris  greening . 31 

15.  Cultivating  .  1.50 

10.  Cultivating  .  3.00 

17.  Cultivating  and  ridging .  5.95 

21.  1  bbl.  green  and  lime .  1.05 

28.  2  bbls.  green  and  lime .  2.10 

August. 

5.  Digging  and  hauling .  6.00 

5.  Picking  . 7.72 

7.  Digging  and  picking .  2.59 

12.  Digging,  hauling  and  picking...  3.93 

14.  Hauling  .  1.00 

15.  Hauling  and  digging .  3.50 

17.  Picking,  hauling  and  digging.  .  .  0.10 

19.  Picking,  hauling  and  digging.  .  .  15.31 

20.  Picking  .  3.76 

28.  Picking  .  1.00 

Sept,  Oct,  Nov.,  Delivering .  13.00 


Total  . $329.03 


The  7,700  pounds  fertilizer  was  a 
home  mixture,  made  as  follows :  200 

pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  300  pounds  eight  per 
cent  tankage,  500  pounds  steamed  bone, 
600  pounds  14  per  cent  phosphate  and 
300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  using  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  the  patch  being  a 
iittle  less  than  7j4  acres.  You  will 
notice  that  there  has  been  no  charge 
made  for  the  manure  and  there  has 
been  very  little  spraying,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  over  an  acre  and  a  half  was 
never  greened,  the  vines  grew  rapidly 
at  this  time  and  the  bugs  got  lost.  The 
unfavorable  season  for  weeds,  not  much 
spraying  and  a  short  crop  makes  the  cost 
per  acre  less  than  an  average  year.  Have 
charged  15  cents  an  hour  for  man  and 
10  cents  an  hour  for  a  horse.  The 
patch  was  300  square  yards  less  than 
7j4  acres  and  the  total  cost  $329.03. 
Marketable  potatoes  amounted  to 
$808.44.  H.  b. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  Western  Smokehouse. 

In  building  one  should  always  consider 
the  purpose.  A  meat  house  is  for  keeping 
meat,  and  so  we  will  consider  the  purpose 
of  best  keeping  meat.  One  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  is  dryness  and  another  is  coolness, 
therefore  we  want  it  dry  and  cool.  In 
pioneer  times  the  set', tilers  cured  their 
meat  with  salt,  then  hung  it  in  the  peak 
of  the  roof  to  dry,  doing  their  cooking 
under  it  as  long  as  it  lasted.  It  got  more 
or  less  smoke,  too,  and  was  often  well 
smoked  on  purpose,  which  smoking  did  no 
little  toward  preserving  it  both  from  decay 
and  also  from  the  attacks  of  bugs  and  skip¬ 
per  flies.  To  this  day  this  method  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  ways  to 
keep  a  farm  supply  of  meat  for  which  one 
does  not  tire  and  lose  his  appetite  as  with 
the  factory  cured  stuff. 

A  wooden  building  is  as  good  to  keep 
meat  in  as  any,  if  not  really  a  little  better. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  make  a  founda¬ 
tion  as  nearly  mouse  proof  as  possible,  and 
aim  to  put  the  structure  on  in  that  same 
good  condition.  Make  the  frame  good  and 
strong  and  double  box  with  good  grade 
building  paper  between.  Put  on  roof  with 
paper  between  roofing  and  sheathing,  mak¬ 
ing  all  work  tight,  so  all  kinds  of  flies 
and  insects  will  be  excluded,  as  there  is  a 
small  kind  of  bug  which  often  does  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  Summer  and  Fall.  Now 
in  regard  to  the  floor,  I  should  say  con¬ 
crete  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  You 
can  then  build  a  small  smudge  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  house  and  smoke  your  meat  as 


little  or  much  as  you  please,  or  dry  it  out 
during  a  damp  spell  in  warm  weather.  Of 
course  there  will  need  to  be  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  well  screened  and  left  open  ex¬ 
cept  in  damp  weather,  and  not  closed  very 
long  even  then.  All  meat  intended  for 
keeping  over  during  warm  weather  should 
be  taken  up  out  of  the  salt  as  soon  as  well 
cured  and  allowed  to  dry  hanging. 

Missouri.  i>.  b.  thomas. 


FREE  LABOR  BUREAU. 

The  Labor  Bureau,  maintained  by  the 
German  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  is  a  free 
market  for  immigrant  labor  open  to  all  em¬ 
ployers  throughout  the  United  States. 

1.  While  maintained  by  the  societies 
named  above,  immigrants  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties  are  equally  privileged  in  the  Bureau ; 
and  due  attention  is  given  to  an  employer's 
preference  in  this  respect. 

2.  This  office  charges  no  fees  or  commis¬ 
sion  of  any  sort  to  employer  or  immigrant. 

It  furnishes  not  only  domestic  help,  agri¬ 
cultural  or  unskilled  labor  but  also  all  kinds 
of  skilled  laborers,  mechanics,  artisans,  etc. 

3.  Land  speculators  are  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  the  Labor  Bureau  and  all 
propositions  looking  to  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  land  to  immigrants  will  be  rejected. 

4.  Employers  applying  at  this  office  must 
furnish  satisfactory  references.  Agents 
must  be  duly  authorized  by  their  principals 
and  be  well  recommended. 

5.  This  office  does  not  make  contracts  for 
immigrants  with  the  employer ;  it  does  not 
fix  the  amount  of  wages  nor  the  time  of 
service,  nor  prescribe  any  other  condition  of 
the  contract ;  it  leaves  all  these  matters 
to  be  settled  by  the  voluntary  agreement 
of  the  parties  immediately  interested,  and 
assists  them  only  by  giving  needful  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice. 

6.  Employers  must  in  all  cases  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  the  employees  to 
their  respective  places  of  destination.  If 
the  means  sufficient  to  pay  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  are  remitted  to  this  office  with  the 
request  to  send  hired  help  to  the  applicant, 
we  shall  see  that  the  employee  is  properly 
started  on  his  journey.  Due  diligence  wiil 
be  used  to  execute  such  requests ;  but  em¬ 
ployers  are  made  aware  that  delay  may 
unavoidably  occur — either  through  increased 
advancing  wages  beyond  rate  fixed  by  em¬ 
ployer — the  falling  of  supply — or  difficulty 
of  securing  suitable  persons  with  sufficient 
baggage  to  protect  the  employer  against 
loss  of  travelling  expenses.  In  such  appli¬ 
cation  employers  should  state  distinctly  the 
description  of  labor  required,  the  national¬ 
ity  preferred  and  the  rate  of  wages  pro¬ 
posed.  Kemittance  to  this  office  snould  bo 
made  in  national  currency,  post  office  order, 
or  checks  on  a  New  York  City  bank. 

7.  To  secure  the  arrival  of  emniovees,  we 
shall,  where  it  is  possible,  have  their  bag¬ 
gage  checked  through  to  destination,  and 
the  checks  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  the 
employer.  When  through  checking  of  the 
baggage  is  not  feasible  it  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  by  express.  Address  all  letters  to  W.  II. 
Meara,  superintendent.  Pier  1,  North  River, 
New  Yrork. 


HOW  ANY  FARMER  CAN  SAVE 
HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 


As  you  know,  from  experience,  it  doesn’t  take  long  for  a  leaky  roof 
to  spoil  a  good  many  bushels  of  corn,  mildew  a  lot  of  hay,  or  damage 
expensive  machinery  by  rust. 

Stock  is  harder  to  keep — more  feed  required — in  damp  quarters  under 
a  leaky  roof  than  when  always  snug  and  dry. 

Sparks  and  embers  from  a  nearby  fire  are  very  liable  to  set  fire  to 
buildings  covered  with  an  inflammable  roofing. 

And  nearly  all  roofings  have  to  be  painted  every  two  or  three  years. 

Thus,  a  roofing  made  of  perishable,  inflammable  materials  is  apt  to 
cause  you  to  lose  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  dollars — is  sure  to  cause 
you  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  you  could  save  by  covering 
your  buildings  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — the  practically  everlasting 
stone  roofing.  This  roofing  is  permanently  leak-proof.  It  never  needs 
a  single  cent’s  worth  of  paint.  And  even  if  surrounding  buildings  burn 
to  the  ground,  it  can’t  affect  this  roofing,  for  a  flame  intense  enough  to 
melt  iron  will  not  burn  it. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Won't  Burn — Won't  Rot  nor  Rust — Needs  no  Painting 

There  are  hundreds  of  buildings  today  on  which  J-M  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing  has  withstood  the  storms  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years — withstood 
the  beating  rains  and  scorching  sun  of  summer,  and  the  snow,  winds, 
freezing  and  thawing  of  winter. 

The  reason  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  practically  indestructible  is  because  it  is  literally 
made  of  stone.  Its  base  consists  of  several  layers  of  pure  Asbestos  Felt.  And  Asbestos, 
you  know,  is  a  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof  rock  or  stone. 

We  cement  these  layers  of  stone  felt  together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt— the 
mineral  cement  which  in  street  pavements  stands  the  grinding  of  wheels  and  the  pound¬ 
ing  of  hoofs  for  thirty  to  forty  years. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  sold  by  most  dealers.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  our  nearest 
Branch  will  supply  you  direct. 

Give  us  your  address  and  we’ll  send  you  a  book  which  clearly  explains  the  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  and  other  roofings.  We'll  also  include  a  sample  of 
the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  roofing  is  made. 

Write  now  for  sample  of  crude  Asbestos  and  our  Book  No.  K  48. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVI LLE  CO. 
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Our  70-Year  Reputation  for  Megchanical  Perfection 
is  Behind  the 


GREATER 
CASE  40 


The  Greater  Case — our  new  self¬ 
starting  ‘  ‘40” — is  a  car  with  a  name  that 
for  three  generations  has  stood  for 
high-class  machinery. 

We  staked  that  70-year  reputation — 
that  world- wide  prestige — when  we 
entered  the  automobile  field. 

And  the  car  on  which  we  risked  so 
much  has  won  new  laurels  for  CASE. 

The  Greater  Case  is  great  in  size  and 
magnificent  in  appearance.  It  has  all 
the  elegance  and  style  and  luxurious 
comfort  of  the  most  expensive  cars.  But 
the  dominant  factor  in  its  supremacy  is 
the  powerful,  silent  engine  that’s  under 
the  hood  of  the  Case. 

“The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine” 

It  took  18  years  to  perfect  the  engine 
that  makes  the  Case  supreme. 

These  18  years  devoted  to  designing, 
experimenting, refining,  improving  and 
perfecting  this  wonderful  engine,  have 
brought  forth  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  America. 

The  engine — rated  at  40 
horsepower  —  shows  52 
horsepower  on  brake  test. 

A  Big,  Handsome, 
Roomy  Car 

The  Greater  Case  is  big 
and  roomy,  with  a  straight- 


line  body  and  sweeping  lines  that  give 
symmetry  and  grace.  It  is  richly  finished 
and  uphol  ered,  handsomely  trimmed, 
luxuriously  appointed  and  up-to-the- 
minute  in  style.  Its  splendid  lines  and 
stunning  style  command  universal  ad¬ 
miration.  No  modern  car  at  any  price 
surpasses  it  in  appearance. 


The  Case  Eagle 

On  Your  Car 

This  emblem  on  an  au¬ 
tomobile  has  the  same 
significance  as  the  STER¬ 
LING  MARK  on  silver. 

It  stands  for  highest  qual¬ 
ity  and  a  guarantee  that 
protects.  It  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  owner  of 
a  Case  Car  our 

Nation-Wide  Service 

We  have  10,000  Case 
Agents  and  65  big  Branch 
Houses  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Wherever  you  carry  the  Case  Eagle 
you  will  find  friends.  Case  agencies 
everywhere.  No  other  automobile 
concern  in  the  world  can  duplicate 
Case  Service. 


Case  machinery  was  famous  for  qual¬ 
ity  when  your  grandfather  was  a  boy. 

And  for  three  generations  that  high 
standard  of  quality  has  steadily  been 
maintained. 

Big  Value — Medium  Price 

The  Greater  Case  is  a  high-grade  car 
at  a  medium  price.  Fore-door  ventila¬ 
tion— combination  oil  and  electric  side 
and  tail  lamps  with  storage  lighting 
battery — reliable  self-starter— 36x4-inch 
tires  —  120-inch  wheel  base  —  11-inch 
clearance  —  4J4  x5X'*nch  cylinders  — 
Rayfield  carburetor  —  Brown-Lipe 
transmission  —  T  imken  full-floating 
axles  —  cellular-type  radiator  —  regula¬ 
tion  trimmings  —  demountable  rims  — 
English  mohair  top  with  side  curtain 
and  dust  hood — high-grade  windshield 
— 12-inch  acetylene  gas  head  lamps — 
Prest-O-Lite  tank  for  head  lamps— one 
extra  demountable  rim — complete  set  of 
tools — jack  and  tire-repair  kit — pump. 
These  are  some  of  the  special  features 
that  belong  to  the  Greater  Case.  If  you 
want  a  lighter,  less  powerful  car,  in¬ 
vestigate  the  well-known  Case  30. 

Get  the  Catalog — See  the  Car 

Write  for  catalog:  and  prices 
on  Case  Cars,  bee  the  car  at 
nearest  Case  Agency.  Ride  in 
it,  at  our  expense,  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  you  wish.  Advance 
orders  for  cars  are  coming  fast 
— write  us  today,  without  fail. 


J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Incorporated,  Dept. 60,  Racine,  Wis. 
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A  LIME-SULPHUR  STATEMENT.  COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 


On  page  1211  of  last  year’s  volume  we 
printed  an  article  on  making  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture,  giving  the  experience 
of  E.  J.  McClew  &  Sons.  In  this  article 
two  formulas  were  given — one  with  40 
pounds  of  lime,  60  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  50  gallons  of  water,  and  the  other 
80  pounds  of  lime  and  120  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  50  gallons.  Mr.  McClew 
stated : 

We  found  that  samples  of  (a)  showed  as 
high  average  Beaume  tests  as  did  (b),  and 
if  anything  had  less  sediment,  and  both 
were  cooked  under  same  conditions.  We 
also  found  that  the  average  Beaume  test 


Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  2S-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26-February  24. 

Farmers'  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O., 
January  2-February  23. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Durham,  N.  H.. 
January  4-March  8. 

Minnesota  Short  Course.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Ya.,  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  State  School,  Lyndon 
Ctr.,  Vt.,  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  February  19-24. 

Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Ass’n,  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  22-23. 


for  the  40  barrels  cooked  this  Spring  was  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  under  30°  Beaumg. 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  how 
this  could  be  possible  when  one  lot  con¬ 
tained  only  half  as  much  sulphur  and 
lime  as  the  other.  In  order  to  settle  the 
matter  it  was  referred  to  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke  and  Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  This  is 
Dr.  Van  Slyke’s  report: 

If  Mr.  McClew  obtained  the  published 
results  it  must  have  been  due  to  one  of 
two  conditions :  Either  he  must  have  had 
unequal  amounts  of  water  or  else  the  ma¬ 
terials  did  not  go  completely  into  solution 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  amount.  If,  after 
boiling  and  allowing  to  cool,  the  mixture 
was  made  up  to  exactly  50  gallons  in  each 
case  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  two 
mixtures  would  give  the  same  Beaum6  test 
unless  the  materials  did  not  go  into  com¬ 
plete  solution  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
amounts.  On  the  basis  of  a  30°  Beaumd 
reading  the  mixture  should  contain  about 
115  pounds  of  sulphur  in  solution  when 
made  up  to  fifty  gallons.  This  is  reasonable 
when  he  used  120  pounds  of  sulphur,  but 
when  he  used  only  60  pounds  of  sulphur  it 
is  clearly  impossible  that  he  could  have 
had  115  pounds  of  sulphur  in  solution.  The 
result  indicates  that  when  he  used  the 
smaller  amount  he  did  not  make  up  the 
solution  to  50  gallons  and  it  was  more  con¬ 
centrated  than  it  could  possibly  have  been 
if  it  had  been  diluted  to  the  proper  degree. 

L.  I>.  VAN  SLYKE. 

Prof.  Parrott’s  statement  is : 

We  have  found  in  our  experience  that  it 
pays  to  use  the  formula  as  recommended 
by  this  station  because  there  is  a  more 
economical  use  of  the  materials.  With  the 
formula  that  they  use  calling  for  such 
large  amounts  of  lime  and  sulphur  there  is 
often  a  waste  of  the  sulphur.  They  do  not 
get  it  all  into  solution,  consequently  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience  to  have  mix¬ 
tures  which  do  not  give  higher  densities 
than  the  Geneva  formula  of  80  pounds  sul¬ 
phur,  40  pounds  lime  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  p.  j.  parrott. 


This  Senator  Needs  Attention. 

I  perceive  that  you  are  still  hammering 
away  at  the  parcels  post  matter.  I  am 
sending  you  a  choice  gem  from  one  of  Ne¬ 
braska’s  misrepresentatives.  If  we  get  par¬ 
cels  post  and  all  that  he  fears  comes  to 
pass,  our  sanitariums  will  be  full  of  poor 
starving  merchants.  lie  asks  questions  that 
I  must  have  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  I 
or  discomfiture,  at  least  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  lino  out  of  him  this  Winter. 
“Hang  to  him,  Tige.”  r.  r. 

Hastings,  Neb. 

We  answer  to  the  name  of  “Tige” 
or  any  other  when  it  comes  to  the  par¬ 
cels  post  fight.  But  here  is  the  “choice 
gem”  of  correspondence: 

WliAt  is  your  scheme  of  getting  farm 
products  to  market  by  means  of  the  par¬ 
cels  post?  Would  you  have  the  rural  free 
delivery  carrier  take  them  from  the  farm 
to  the  town,  and,  if  so,  what  would  you 
have  him  do  with  them  when  he  gets  to 
town?  How  many  farmers  on  your  route 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  send  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  poultry,  milk 
and  other  products  of  the  farm  by  the  11. 
F.  D.  carrier?  I  low  many  pounds  a  day  in 
the  height  of  the  season  do  you  think  each 
farmer  would  load  upon  the  R.  F.^D.  car¬ 
rier?  Do  you  know  that  in  Germany,  which 
is  pointed  to  as  the  perfection  of  the  par¬ 
cels  post  system,  the  patrons  are  compelled 
to  call  at  the  railroad  station  for  what  i 
comes  by  the  parcels  post,  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  to  the  station  the  articles 
they  desire  to  have  carried  by  the  parcels 

Eost?  Is  the  value  of  a  farm  measured 
y  its  proximity  to  the  business  centers 
large  or  small  where  it  does  business,  or  is 
it  measured  by  the  amount  of  merchandise 
the  owner  buys  of  a  mail  order  house  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  remote  city  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  away?  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  farmer  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  small  town  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  much  more  than  he  is 
In  the  prosperity  of  a  large  citv  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  with  its  big  mail  order 
bOUSe.  ft.  M.  HITCHCOCK. 

United  States  Senator. 

That  certainly  is  a  star.  Nebraska 
should  be  proud  of  such  a  Senator.  He 
would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  said: 
“Careful  consideration”  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Read  the  article  by  Prof.  Price  on 
the  German  parcels  post  and  see  how 
much  Mr.  Hitchcock  knows  about  it. 
He  will  know  more  in  good  time  and 
Nebraska  farmers  will  be  his  teachers. 
At  any  rate  it  is  well  to  get  these  men 
out  where  wo  can  see  them. 


In  the  State  of  Tennessee  we  are  im¬ 
porting  stock  feed,  and  we  have  the  best 
average  rainfall,  or  at  least  one  of  the  best 
in  the  United  States.  What’s  the  matter? 
We  should  be  exporting.  This  is  a  fine 
stock  country,  short  Winters  and  not  very 
cold.  We  have  been  here  nearly  three  years 
and  find  a  good  price  for  all  one  raises.  The 
farmers  are  now  buying  hay.  The  greater 
number  feed  fodder.  The  principal  crop  is 
tobacco.  Corn  in  the  Spring  gets  as  high 
as  80  cents  per  bushel.  I  do  not  believe  if 
one  went  out  looking  for  potatoes  you  could 
get  50  bushels  within  a  radius  of  two  miles 
from  us.  h.  m.  w. 

Tennessee. 


Corn  matured  badly  in  central  Illinois ; 
not  one-fourth  of  it  will  grade  as  No.  2. 
mostly  grading  as  No.  4.  which  is  selling 
for  35  cents.  Cows,  $40  to  $65 ;  stockers, 
steers,  $4  to  $5  per  100  pounds ;  heifers, 
$3.50  to  $4.75  per  100;  fat  hogs,  $5.50  to 
$6  per  100.  Weaned  calves,  $12  to  $20: 
work  mules,  span,  $300  to  $475 ;  ho--  s. 
$100  to  $225.  Sheep,  per  head,  $2  to  .>•*;. 
Timothy  hay,  $18  to  $22.  Sound  corn,  60 
cents ;  oats,  40  to  45  cents.  j.  h.  a. 

Taylorville,  Ill. 

We  are  having  a  lot  of  zero  weather; 
two  weeks  ago  to-day  it  was  22  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  Milk  is  selling  for  five  cents  per 
quart  wholesale  at  the  door.  I  sell  a  little 
bottled  at  the  village  for  eight  cents.  Eggs 
are  bringing  40  cents  at  the  door  whole¬ 
sale.  Chickens,  dressed.  18  cents  per  pound. 
Fowls  and  young  roosters,  about  14  cents 
live  weight.  c  d  p 

Arnold  Mills,  R.  I. 


PLANT  BOXES 

FOR  HOT-BED  USE 

$2.50  per  1000  in  the  flat.  Sizes:  4-inch 
cubes,  4J4-inch  cubes,  or  5-inch  cubes. 
Tacks  (for  making  up  boxes)  per 
pound,  25  cents.  Required,  one  pound 
per  1000  boxes.  Magnetic  Tack  Ham¬ 
mer,  25  cents. 

COLBY-HINKLEY  COMPANY 

Benton  Harbor  -  -  Michigan 


Hay  at  $25.00  Per  Ton 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 


BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crop: 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw  - 
berries  next  Spring  by- 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.g  Bridgman,  Mich. 


In  powdered  or  lump  form.  Bagged 
orinbulk.  Works  at  Raven.-t,  N.Y., 
and  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  CO.,  1704  live.  H,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 


No  climbing.  Great  labor  saver.  Thousands  in  use. 
Leading  orchardists  use  them,  8-foot  handle,  SI. 60. 
Write  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  THE  IDEAL 
PRUNING  SAW  CO..  W.  Webster,  N.Y.,  Monroe  Co. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Hridgeville,  Delaware 


SOO  t  arletlea.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c, 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROKSCH  A  80S,  Box  K  ,  Vredonla,  N.  Y, 


McKAY’S  Peach  Trees — 
McKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per  ton 
McKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  more 
—— W.  L.  McKAY.  Geneva,  N.  Y*  Box  F 


Regenerated  Swedish, 
Lf  VJrV  1  O  The- highest  yielder. 
D  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded, 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 

C/'v  hit  P  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  V  A.L/I1/  R.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


150  ACRES,  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 

Catalog  Free  GE0  fl  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
catalog  Free  20  Maple  St..  Dans  ville,  N.Y. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  SALE 

All  will  be  sold  at  about  wholesale  prices.  This  includes 
apple,  pear,  plum,  peach  and  cherry  trees.  You  can’t 
buy  any  better  trees  anywhere,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

They’re  all  northern  grown,  hardy,  healthy,  good  bearers, 
true  to  name. 

Buy  Your  Trees  Direct — Save  Half  Your  Money 

We  have  no  agents’  or  solicitors’  expenses.  We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
only.  Means  a  wonderful  saving,  and  this  money  goes  into  the  customer’s 

pockets  where  it  belongs.  We  save  you  fully 
one-half  on  your  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 

SEND  FOR  GREEN’S  FREE  BOOK 

“Thirty  Years  With  Fruits  and  Flowers” 

Tells  how  to  plant,  prune,  graft  and  propagate 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Also  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Ask  for  our  1912  Catalog 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22  »  Rochester,  New  York 


r-STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — 1 

I  care  not  how  many  berries  yon  are  getting  per  acre,  if 
yen  u«e  my  plants,  you  can  get  more.  I  have  devoted  21 
years  to  up-breeding  and  improving  the  strawberry.  Each 
year  I  have  produced  new  and  more  productive  strains. 

THOMAS  PURE  BRED  PLANTS 

are  prolific  bearers,  guaranteed  true  to  label. 

Cost  no  more  than  “average  quality”  plants. 

This  one  thing  I  do— I  breed  strawberry 
plants,  have  200  acres.  I  will  select  varieties 
best  suited  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Send 
for  my  48  page  Strawberry  Book.  Contains  65 
superb  engravings.  Tells  how  to  plant, 
cultivate,  market.  Write  to-day.  It’s  free. 

W111  Tunmuio  Tb*  Strawberry  Plant  Man1^ 

.  W.  InUlYlAo,  256  MAIN  ST.,  ANNA,  ILLINOIS, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Seed  Potatoes,  Raspberry 

Plants.  Many  varieties.  Standard,  vigorous  stock.  Valuable 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grow,  at  $1  per  l.OtIO  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants  -)vfir  Forty  varieties,  at 


Catalog  Free, 


J  per  1,000.  Descriptive 

BASIL  PERRY,  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS—  Kelt  able  money-maxing  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  IUus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.VIRDIN.  Hartly,  Delaware. 

II  rill  CTDAUfDCDDICC  I  )912  Catalog  FREE  to 
nCYY  O  I  nw  nuLntllLO  ■  all.  Reliable, Interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

TREES^anTPLANTS-ii^i^i^^ 

Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 

Westmins 


sale  prices. 
Hedging.  The 


Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT 

ru.it  Trees 

King  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dausville,  N.Y. 

GUARANTEED  TREES 

I  repay  ten  times  cost  if  not  true 
Speciosa  Catalpa.  A  Is<>  Seed.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cypress  Trees.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mech&nicsburg;,  Ohio 

SEED  for  winter  sowing 
Greatest  legume  fertilizer, 
good  hay  and  pasture.  Prices  and  circular  how  to 
grow  it.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Ky. 


Sweet  Clover 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  for snm pies. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Onion  Seeds 

for  prices. 


FOK  SALE— I  have  as  fine  a 
strain  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  Send 
J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio. 

POTATOES.  Disease-proof.  Dead's  Golden- 
flake,  Golden  Gem,  and  Peachblow.  New  va¬ 
rieties,  wonders.  Sold  direct.  Write  for  facts. 

G.  A.  DEAD,  Head’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


SAVE  MONEY  B  FRUIT  PLANTS 


Healthy  northern  grown  stock  that  will  produce  big:  crops 

,k35»REA1>  OUR  GUAR- 
{-rex  AN  TEH. — All  plants 
guaranteed  to  be  first- 
class  and  true  to  name ,  packed 
to  reach  you  in  good  growing 
condition  (by  express),  and 
please  you,  or  your  luonuy  book. 

O.  A.  1>.  BALDWIN,  R.  R. 

UI  P5<IOU  II  llll. 

berry.  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Grape  Plants, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Write 
to-day. 

,  14  Bridpman,  Blieh 

STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 
120  acres  planted  in  103  vaiieties.  AH 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ot 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  In 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautirul  Catalogue  FRKK.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
,back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md.j 


^  -  J 


'  ! 


nnilRI  F  PR0PPFR  RASPBERRIES-Plants yielding 
UUUdLt  UnUrr  tn  two  crops  a  season.  Also 
Miller  Raspberries,  Ward  Blackberries  and  Lu 
cretia  Dewberries.  F.  fl.  Tomkinson,  Blue  Anchor,  N,  J. 

FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDITC  Fresh  dug  stock,  free  p  nr\UirD 
1  KLLO  from  scale,  and  true  to  DKU  W  ILK 
name.  All  kinds — lowest  prices — guaranteed  stock.  Send 
us  your  planting  iist  for  quotation.  We  invite  compari¬ 
son.  Established  1879. 

L.  W,  Hall  &  Co.,  845  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


00D SEEDS 


PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 

Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  ritEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
Js  and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
ll^^-T'your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 

PLANT  CORN 

Peas,  Beans,  Beets, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 


OF  THE 

JvllN  Vj  CORN  FIELD” 


marks  out  rows  and  plants  In  drills  or  hills,  4%.  9, 
12.  18, 24,  36  or  72  Inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  other 
seed  at  same  time.  Distributes  a!  1  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  wet,  dry.  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full 
guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  75.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 


These  Berries  are  truly  wonderfuL  They  bear  fruit  every  fall  as  well 
as  spring,  three  crops  in  two  years.  They  have  yielded  as  high  as 
10,000  qts.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  of  first  year,  with  us.  We  can¬ 
not  get  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  at  25c  per  qt.  wholesale.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  quite  so  profitable.  We  are  also 
headquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspberries,  Early  Ozark 
Strawberry,  Watt  Blackberry,  Hastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  ol  Berry* 
Plants  free.  Address  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  220,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


My  1912  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
healthiest  and  thriftiest  varieties.  One 
and  two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We 
know  they  will  please  you.  Place 
your  order  now.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  There  is  big  money  in 
growing  asparagus  plant. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


You  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  tearing 
vaiieties.  For  $1.00  I’ll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood  or 
Heritage  varieties.  Try  them.  I  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  vaiieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist.  The  success  of  my  berries  is  my 
success.  You  will  do  well  to  plant  them.  Order  early. 
All  shipments  are  packed  with  skill  and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 
Free  catalog  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  and  Spray  Pumps,  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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THE  RUKAE  NEW-YORKER 


A  “  BACK  TO  THE  LAND  ”  EXPERIENCE. 

True  Tale  of  a  Farm  Trial. 

PART  I. 

About  the  first  of  last  April  (sugges¬ 
tive  date),  I  arranged  for  a  six  months’ 
vacation,  and  with  $600  in  my  pocket 
started  to  try  my  hand  at  farming.  The 
farm  has  been  in  my  possession  for 
about  eight  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
have  planted  an  orchard  of  1,600  and 
some  odd  trees  of  various  fruits;  have 
also  read  nearly  everything  relating  to 
farming  that  1  could  find,  so  naturally 
supposed  I  knew  something  about  farm¬ 
ing.  My  mistakes  began  before  I  start¬ 
ed,  and  it  might  be  well  to  say  now, 
that  this  article  will  bear  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  catalogue  of  mistakes  and 
mishaps. 

A  $45  horse  from  a  city  “gyp’'  and  a 
covered  grocery  wagon  were  bought  to 
help  move  our  household  effects.  The 
wagon,  although  a  good  one,  was  prac¬ 
tically  useless  for  moving,  as  it  had  to 
be  unloaded  to  get  it  on  the  boat,  and 
was  too  heavy  for  one  horse  to  drag 
over  the  hills  and  rough  roads  of  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Of  the  horse  more  anon. 
We  arrived  at  our  landing  on  the  4th  of 
April,  and  with  the  help  of  two  neigh¬ 
bors  and  their  teams,  we  managed  to 
get  our  things  into  the  new  home  by 
making  three  trips  over  the  three  miles 
of  rough  hills,  mud  and  slush  that  lay 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  farm. 
To  make  the  experience  more  interesting 
it  snowed  about  half  the  day,  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  sleet  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  well  into  the  night  before  we  were 
finished.  The  old  horse  worked  nobly 
on  this  occassion,  although  he  flinched 
a  little  at  facing  the  driving  sleet  on  the 
last  trip  to  the  boat.  Luckily  my  wife 
remained  in  the  city  a  few  days  longer, 
or  the  farming  operations  might  have 
ended  right  then  and  there.  My  neigh¬ 
bors,  who,  by  the  way,  refused  any  pay 
for  their  services,  insisted  on  taking  me 
home  with  them  for  the  night.  Their 
help  gave  me  renewed  courage  for  the 
fray.  So,  as  the  trees  had  become  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Jose  scale,  I  started  out 
the  next  morning  to  spray  them  with 
lime-sulphur  solution.  I  had  bought  a 
barrel  spray  pump,  but  had  to  stop  and 
hunt  up  a  barrel,  which  consumed  con¬ 
siderable  time ;  then  had  to  build  a  stone 
boat  to  hold  the  outfit,  and  after  trying 
to  spray  awhile  found  that  the  six  feet 
of  hose  that  came  with  the  pump  was 
practically  useless,  and  had  quite  a  hunt 
to  find  a  place  where  I  could  buy  a  20- 
foot  length  of  hose.  I  found  the  stone- 
boat  too  narrow  and  the  pump  too  top- 
heavy,  and  in  going  over  rough  places 
and  steep  hills,  it  tipped  over  several 
times  and  finally  broke  the  handle  off 
short,  which  meant  a  trip  to  the  black¬ 
smith.  All  these  interruptions  took 
time,  and  as  the  dormant  season  was  near 
its  close,  I  had  to  spray  with  and  against 
the  wind,  which  meant  I  often  got  the 
spray  in  my  eyes  in  spite  of  the  pair 
of  goggles  I  wore.  The  horse  turned 
green  where  the  blanket  did  not  cover 
him,  and  stayed  so  for  a  month  after. 
Of  course  this  work  kept  me  from  do¬ 
ing  much  toward  getting  the  house  in 
order,  so  when  my  wife  arrived  the 
place  had  a  rather  discouraging  aspect, 
with  the  mud  we  movers  had  tracked  in, 
the  furniture  topsy-turvy,  and  every¬ 
thing  cold  and  cheerless.  The  kitchen 
stove  was  the  only  source  of  heat,  and 
that  would  only  burn  when  the  wind 
was  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  better 
to  draw  a  veil  over  what  my  wife  said 
when  she  surveyed  the  scene,  and 
thought  of  the  cozy  little  flat  she  had 
left  in  the  city.  The  house  was  a  di¬ 
lapidated  wagonshed  and  granary  when 
we  bought  the  farm,  and  we  turned  it 
into  a  Summer  dwelling  which  we  rent¬ 
ed  to  city  “campers.”  It  had  looked 
rather  bright  and  cheerful  when  we  had 
seen  it  occupied  in  campers’  style  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  but  it  had  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  now.  So  before  the 
furniture  was  unpacked,  the  walls  had 
to  be  boarded  up,  and  papered  and  bur- 
laped,  the  rough  overhead  beams  boxed 
in,  new  glass  put  in  the  windows,  paint¬ 
ing,  etc.  Between  spraying  and  carpen¬ 
tering  April  was  certainly  a  busy  month. 

On  the  4th  of  May  100  baby  White 
Wyandottes,  which  we  had  ordered  for 
a  start  in  poultry,  arrived.  It  happened 
to  be  a  very  cold  spell  just  then,  and 
although  they  had  only  about  30  miles  to 
come,  for  sojne  reason  they  were  over 
three  days  on  the  way,  and  were  packed 
in  a  thin  pasteboard  box  with  no  lining. 
There  were  seven  dead  in  the  box,  and 
14  more  dead  by  the  next  morning,  and 
thereafter  for  about  three  weeks  it  was 
the  usual  thing  every  time  I  came  to 
the  house  to  find  my  wife  weeping  over 
a  dying  chick.  We  used  the  unheated 
homemade  brooders,  in  a  room  over  the 
kitchen  until  it  was  warm  enough  out 
of  doors.  We  raised  nine  and  four  of 


them  developed  into  nice  pullets.  We 
bought  five  hens  at  an  auction,  and  they 
kept  us  supplied  with  eggs  all  Summer. 
Whenever  there  was  a  warm  day  in 
May,  wasps  appeared  by  hundreds  in  our 
rooms,  and  clustered  about  the  windows. 
We  would  gladly  have  let  them  out,  but 
wire  window-screens  had  been  nailed 

over  all  the  windows.  My  wife,  in  spite 
of  her  fear  of  them,  and  many  stings 
would  often  spend  half  a  day  killing 
them,  but  we  never  were  able  entirely 
to  rid  the  house  of  them. 

I  had  planned  to  raise  about  an  acre 
of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
as  being  most  suitable  for  an  old  sod. 
That  certainly  sounded  easy.  The 

ground  should  have  been  plowed  the 

Fall  before,  but  we  were  not  sure  of 
starting  at  that  time,  so  we  had  a  tough 
sod  at  least  eight  years’  old  to  start  with. 
We  hired  it  plowed  as  early  as  possible, 
and  I  harrowed  it  as  best  I  could.  The 
horse  was  willing,  but  old  and  unused  to 
rough  ground.  He  refused  to  go 

straight  except  when  he  was  in  a  beaten 
road.  The  soil  was  full  of  stones,  and 
between  the  stones  and  furrows  he  soon 
went  lame.  I  cut  the  potatoes,  soaked 
them  in  formalin  and  dusted  them  with 
sulphur,  to  the  amazement  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  don't  believe  much  in  book¬ 
farming,  and  they  cracked  many  a  merry 
joke  at  my  expense.  I  started  to  plant 
them  with  a  hoe,  but  soon  found  that 
was  too  slow ;  hired  the  rows  plowed  out 
and  started  again.  Still  too  slow,  and 
hired  a  man  to  help  plant.  Got  in  one 
barrel  of  earlv  and  nearly  four  barrels 
of  late;  dug  three  barrels  of  early  and 
half  a  barrel  of  very  small  late  pota¬ 
toes.  The  trouble,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
locate  it,  was  no  rain  until  September, 
and  a  tough  sod  which  did  not  decay. 
The  fertilizer  was  still  in  the  hills  when 
the  potatoes  were  dug.  The  early  pota¬ 
toes  I  peddled  in  Kingston  at  40  to  50 
cents  a  peck,  and  the  late  ones  we 
brought  back  to  the  city  with  us.  Sweet 
corn  produced  nothing  for  market,  but 
supplied  our  table  and  helped  to  feed 
the  pigs.  A  quarter  acre  of  field  corn 
produced  half  a  bushel  of  ears.  Our 
garden  was  planted  in  a  naturally  moist 
spot,  and  did  quite  well.  The  parsley, 
of  which  we  had  about  250  feet  of  row, 
grew  immensely  toward  the  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
market  demand  for  it,  however,  and 
most  of  it  was  left  to  die  where  it  grew. 
The  parsnips  grew  well  also,  and  we 
have  about  250  feet  of  row  of  them  still 
in  the  ground.  These  were  the  two 
things  which  did  best  for  us,  and  we 
were  rather  surprised,  as  we  thought 
these  were  the  more  difficult  to  raise. 
They  produced  some  backache  also. 

R.  A.  Y. 

Like  a 

Pleasant 

Thought 

of  an  old  friend — 

Post 

Toasties 

with  cream. 

Sweet,  crisp  bits  of  white  Indian 
corn,  toasted  to  an  appetizing, 
golden  brown. 

A  delightful  food  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  supper — always  ready 
to  serve  instantly  from  the  package. 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 

For  a  pLasing  variation  sprinkle 
some  Grape-Nuts  over  a  saucer  of 
Poast  Toasties,  then  add  cream. 
The  combined  flavour  is  something 
to  remember. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

V - - - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Better  tools 
mean 

bigger  crops 

The  successful  farmer 


and  gardener  works  with 
the  best  equipment.  The 
day  of  old-fashioned 
tools  is  past.  On  the 
best-tilled  farms  and 
gardens  the  world  over. 

Planet  Jr  Tools  are 
doing  the  work.  Over  two  million 
crop-growers  use  these  tools  and  find 
them  unequaled. 

Planet  Jr. 

stands  everywhere  for  the  latest-improved, 
most  useful,  and  economical  farm  and  garden 
tools.  Products  of  35  years’  experience  by 
a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  who 
has  made  a  science  of  tool-building.  55  tools; 
uaranteed. 


No.  4  I  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
I  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  does  the  work  oS  almost  all  garden  tools 
combined.  It  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates, 
hoes,  furrows,  and  plows.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 

I  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Culti¬ 
vator  does  more  kinds  of  work  better, 
quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Indis¬ 
pensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm. 

A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  book! 


No.  8 


FREE! 


It’s  yours  for  the  asking  I  And  it’s  brimful 
of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  infor¬ 
mation.  The  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation 
shown.  Send  postal  for  it  today l 


S  L  Allen  &  Co 


Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 


POTATO 

GROWING 

COSTS  CUT 
IN  TWO 


DOES 

NOT 

INJURE 

SEED 


Double  your  potato  profits.  Minimize  labor.  Use  a 
Eureka  Potato  Planter,  Opens  the  furrow,  drops  seed 
accurately  any  distance  or  depth  desired;  put3  on 
fertilizer  if  wanted,  covers  perfectly  and  marks  for 
next  row.  Always  plants  uniform  depth.  Requires 
only  one  man.  Driver  sees  seed  drop.  Made  In 
three  sizes,  for  one  or  two  rows. 

The  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Is  a  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,  weeder 
and  seeder.  Forms  dust  mulch  and  conserves  mois¬ 
ture.  Three  sizes,  8, 10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pressure 
spring  regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil 
Levels  the  ground.  Teeth  are  flat  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  cultivate  between  rows.  The  driver  rides. 

Seeding  boxes  quickly  attached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oatsf  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various 

- quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed 

thoroughly  either  shallow 
or  deep.  Economical  in 
price— serviceable,  strong. 
Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Send  for 
free  catalog  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  GO. 
Box840,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
aof  pures  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  fmrixihoe 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  ’Phone  3958  John 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile. _Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub ;  re-en- 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don't  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklet*.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  BoxumGrenloch,  N.  J. 


u  Maple  ”  Evaporators  ^ 

Onr  “Mapl©  Evaporator”  is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  on  the  market,  only  selected  materials  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  east-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
Splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

Yft  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Linesvtlle 
Pa. 


This  Tool  Will  Pry 
Into  Anything 

Built  for  rough-and- tumble  work. 

Prying  joists,  raising  floors,  wreck¬ 
ing  pens  and  buildings,  removing  / 

siding,  getting  ‘‘into”  and  "un-^  r  Farmers, 
der”  things  generally.  Great-  /pj  this  |S  your 
est  nail-puller  on  earth  — 
pulls  them  straight,  and 
high  as  a  man  can 


reach.  Won’t”chaw” 
or  split  wood.  Pays 
for  itself  over 
andoveragain 
in  nails  and 
lumber 
saved. 


BONNER 

Pry  Bars 


are  made  in  two  sizes,  14  inch 
and  23  inch,  from  drop-forged 
special  -  formula  steel,  finely 
tempered.  Best  thing  you  ever 
got  your  hand  on.  Get  one  today  at 
your  dealer’s.  If  not  with  him.  will 
ship  you  direct.  Send  dealer’s  name. 
Also  makers  of  Bonner’s  Farmer’s  Kits. 
C.  E.  BONNER  MFG.  CO.,  Champaibn.  III. 


Lime!  Lime!  Lime! 

FARMERS,  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  and  prices 

of  our  Granular  Hydrated  Agricultural  Lime. 

It  drills  excollently— will  not  swell  and  burst  bags. 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS  IT 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 
Carey,  Ohio 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 


L 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill ... 

WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 

Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
yonr  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain, cabbages,  beets, clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  S0LVAY  PROCESS  CO..  Syracuse,  New  York 


Big  Stumps  Pulled 

Quick  and  Easy  Zt&Z 

Fulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields  nothing. 

HERCULES 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  par  cent  lighter, 

400  per  cent  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.  30 
days’  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee  to  replace, 
free,  all  castings  that  break  from  any  cause 
whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safe¬ 
ty  to  men  and  team.  Accurate  turning  means 
light  draft.  Mail  postal  for  free  book  show-  I 
jng  photos  and  letters  from  owners.  Tells* 

~iow  to  turn  stump  land  into  big 

money.  Special  introductory  price  proposition  will 
interest  you.  Write  now. 

HERCULES  MEG.  CO..  130— 17th  8t. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


An 


Stom! 


Trial 


Power 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon;  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  foi  lejs  than 
$80.00. 


IF  you  want  the  beat  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice — not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or 
there  will  be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of 
200  styles  and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness 
Catalog  shows  equally  big  values. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 


F  Tl  E  E - $5.00  WOOL  BLANKETS  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS - F  R  EE 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  March  1  st,  we  will  give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  hand¬ 
some  wool  street  blanket.  This  blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $5.00.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
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THK  RUKAE,  NEW-YORKER 


February  10, 


SPRAYING  NOTES. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  meetings  the 
Cornell  Agricultural  College  people 
made  demonstrations  of  spraying 
against  the  wind.  This  is  now  a  new 
idea  to  the  average  man  who  has  been 
practicing  spraying  methods,  and  is  of 
practical  benefit  only  when  young  trees 
or  older  trees  with  small,  narrow  heads 
are  to  be  sprayed,  and  whej?  the  force 
behind  the  spray  nozzle  is  sufficient  to 
drive  the  spray  through  the  tree  top 
against  the  wind,  the  wind  catching  the 
fine  particles  of  spray  material  and 
driving  them  back  upon  that  side  of 
the  branches  not  hit  by  the  direct  spray. 
This  method  is  especially  useful  in 
spraying  young  trees,  under  six  years, 
and  if  an  angle  nozzle  upon  an  eight- 
foot  gaspipe  or  bamboo  extension  is 
used  the  operator  can  thoroughly  spray 
the  tree  with  very  little  if  any  shift¬ 
ing  of  position.  For  large  trees  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  method  impractical  and  should 
not  recommend  its  use  upon  large  trees 
of  any  kind.  Prof.  Whetzel  also  dis¬ 
played  a  new  type  of  spray  tower,  the 
top  of  which  was  about  3}4x6  feet  in 
length,  and  instead  of  being  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  rail  to  prevent  the  operator 
being  thrown  off,  it  had  a  rail  running 
lengthwise,  which  the  operator  rode 
astride.  I  can  see  how  in  old  closely- 
planted  trees  there  would  be  but  a 


and  Brown-tail  moth  fight  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  with  their  3-16-inch  nozzle 
and  250  pounds  pressure  they  will  lit¬ 
erally  smother  the  top  of  a  tree  75  feet 
high  with  spray,  and  do  it  quicker  than 
one  can  describe  the  operation.  Of 
course,  smaller  diameter  nozzles  would 
have  to  be  used  for  orchard  work,  and 
there  will  probably  be  more  waste  -if 
high  and  large  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
sprayed.  I  believe  that  the  operator  in 
using  this  type  of  nozzle  must  stand 
some  distance  from  tree,  or  the  force 
of  spray  would  seriously  injure  foliage. 
In  the  ordinary  spraying  operations  the 
improved  Vermorel,  throwing  the  fun¬ 
nel-shaped  spray  or  the  flat  fan-shaped 
spray  are  renerally  used,  and  are  most 
effective  if  made  to  throw  the  spray  at 
an  angle  from  the  extension  rod;  these 
are  called  angle  nozzles.  Swivel  at¬ 
tachments  are  now  offered  that  can  be 
attached  to  any  spray  rod  and  turned  so 
as  to  give  any  desired  angle  to  the  noz¬ 
zle.  Nozzles  arranged  in  this  way  are 
especially  useful  in  spraying  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  branches  or  leaves,  or 
in  spraying  downward  into  the  calyx 
end  of  apples  and  pears  shortly  after 
blossom  petals  fall  for  Codling  moth. 
Some  of  the  far  western  experiment 
stations  claim  that  only  by  spraying  in 
this  way  with  using  a  coarse  driving 
spray  and  high  pressure  can  best  results 
be  obtained  in  controlling  Codling  moth. 
All  experimenters  agree  that  a  thorough 
spraying  with  an  arsenate  poison  of 
proper  strength  at  this  time,  is  the  most 
important  spray  to  be  applied  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Codling  moth,  and  results  of 
careful  experiments  made  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Hudson  Valley  would  indicate 
that  this  one  spraying  carefully  and 
thoroughly  done  would  control  this 
most  important  apple  pest  b.  d.  v.  b. 


small  amount  of  superstructure  to  catch 
branches,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tower  man,  after  riding  said  rail 
over  rough  ground,  stones,  dead  fur¬ 
rows,  etc.,  and  clinging  to  the  rail  with 
his  nether  extremities  for  a  day,  would 
begin  to  think  he  ought  to  have  been 
supplied  with  an  caudal  appendage  and 
also  be  well  armor-plated  if  he  was  to 
continue  spraying  operations. — [Put  on 
a  saddle.  Ed.] 

Nozzles,  next  to  the  pump  and  engine, 
are  most  important  parts  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  equipment.  Many  variations  of  the 
principle  types  are  in  use.  The  kinds 
now  most  generally  used  in  New  York 
State  and  probably  in  the  East  have 
been  developed  from  the  old  Vermorel 
type,  and  throwing  a  funnel-shaped 
spray,  but  one  of  from  three  to  four 
times  the  spray-throwing  capacity  of 
the  old  style  Vermorel  does  not  break 
up  the  spray  quite  as  finely,  but  fine 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
opening  being  much  larger,  eliminates 
practically  all  the  clogging,  which  was 
the  principal  defect  of  the  original  type. 
The  only  fault  which  this  type  of  nozzle 
has  is  that  the  spray  lacks  direct  driv¬ 
ing  force,  and  the  spray  must  be  blown 
through  the  tree  by  the  prevailing  wind, 
as  the  initial  pressure  is  so  spread  out 
in  the  funnel-shaped  spray  that  it  is 
only  thrown  a  few  feet  from  the  noz¬ 
zle.  Another  type  of  nozzle  throws 
the  narrow  or  wide  fan-shaped  sprays. 
With  the  best  types  of  these  nozzles  a 
fine  spray  can  be  driven  much  farther 
than  with  the  Vermorel  type,  and  they 
are  especially  useful  in  reaching  tops  of 
trees  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
other  type,  even  if  the  ordinary  exten¬ 
sion  rod  and  tower  were  in  use.  They 
have  the  fault  generally  of  throwing 
defective  sprays  after  being  used  but  a 
short  time,  and  almost  always  have  a 
disagreeable  dripping  tendency.  They 
need  high  pressure  to  do  most  effective 
work,  but  will  throw  a  spray  through 
a  tree  upon  still  days  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  preceding  type.  As 
a  rule  the  more  narrow  the  fan-shaped 
spray  the  further  it  can  be  driven. 

Another  type  is  the  old  solid  round 
stream  of  small  diameter,  long  since 
discarded  in  ordinary  spraying  opera¬ 
tions,  as  being  inefficient  and  wasteful 
of  material,  but  now  under  the  high 
pressure,  modern  power  spray  pumps, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  spraying  material,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  most  effective  instrument  in 
the  spraying  of  large  trees. 

This  type  has  recently  been  developed 
by  the  authorities  conducting  the  Gypsy 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


DREER’S 

GARDEN  BOOK 


I  1912 


1 


DREER’S 
GARDEN 
BOOK™- 

A  COMPREHEN- 
siVEworkof 
288  pages,  con¬ 
taining  infor¬ 
mation  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  far¬ 
mer, truckerand 
home  gardener. 
Has  1,000  illus¬ 
trations,  4  beau- 
tifully  colored 
pages  and  6 
duotone  plates. 
No  person  that  cultivates  the  ground, 
from  the  man  with  the  hoe  to  the  steam 
plow  farmer, can  afford  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1912. 

A  VALUABLE  WORK 


POR  74  years  the  housed  DREER  has  been 
issuing  this  book,  which  has  reflected  the 
growth  of  the  firm  in  increasing  size  and  quality 
of  its  information  until  today  it  is  declared  by 
experts  to  be  the  finest  and  most  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Vegetables 
published.  You'll  be  interested  in  ourlist  of  new 
vegetables.  Write  for  it  today ;  mailed  tree. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  Street,  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHNSON’S 


TESTED 
and  PROVEN 


SEEDS 


Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality 

The  result  of  39  years’  experience. 
Our  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for 
1912  mailed  free  to  seed  buyers  who 
write  for  it.  Address 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QlUQTU 


U,/y 


The  largest,  best  keeping,  handsomest  Onions  are 
produced  from  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Salger’e 
Seeds  are  grown  in  the  extreme  North,  are 
pedigree  stocks,  and  for  purity,  vitality  and 
yield  nre  unsurpassed.  Catalog  tells. 

8  MARKET  SORTS,  18c. 

The  following  are  the  three  most  popular 
sorts:  One  large  package  each  \\  hlte 
Portugal, Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
and  Red  W  ethcrsfleld,  to  test,  12o. 

FOR  16c. 

10,000  kernels  of  splendid  Lettuce,  Radish, 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Onion,  Celery, 

Parsley,  Carrot,  Melon  and  Flower  Seeds 
producing  bushels  ofvegetables  and  flowers 
for  16c  postpaid.  Our  great  Plant  and 
Seed  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day.' 

Johofl.S3lzer8BedCo.l44  S,8ttlSI.La  CrosselWft. 


Dibble’s 

Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  grown,  raised  especially  for  Seed  Purposes  from  selected  pedigree 
stock  and  in  soil  adapted  to  each  variety,  produce  splendid  crops  where 
others  fail.  Our  three  immense  warehouses,  built  expressly  for  storing 
Seed  Potatoes,  and  located  on  our  private  tracks  connecting  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  New  York  Central  Railroads,  are  filled  with  Ohios, 

Six  Weeks,  Cobblers,  Manistees,  Rose,  Hebrons,  Raleighs,  Carmans, 
Mountains,  Maines  and  a  score  of  other  new  and  standard  kinds  of  splen¬ 
did  quality,  every  bushel  of  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 
having  been  raised  from  fields  [free  from  blight  or  other  fungus  disease. 

We  Are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 

and  our  prices  are  right,  as  we  ship  direct  from  our  1600- ACRE  SEED 
FARMS  TO  YOURS. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 

the  leading  American  Farm  Seed  Book,  telling  the  plain  truth  about  the 
best  line  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds  obtainable,  is  FREE.  SEND  FOR  IT  NOW. 

— — —  ADDRESS  -  —  - 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  “slogan”  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
the  most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely 
year  after  year  upon  Burpee’s  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Can  Be  Grown!  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality- 
Seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee’s 
Annual  for  1912.  Long  known  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog,”  this  Bright  New  Book  of  178  pages  tells  the  plain  truth 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


1912  BARGAINS 
IN  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

‘At  it  25  years.”  Have  grown  from  1  acre  to  1,100.  We  do  not  claim  to  know  it  all. 
We  do  know  enough  to  start  you  right  in  fruit  growing.  Success  depends  upon 
good  plants  of  the  right  variety.  We  grow  the  right  kinds  and  make  no  extra 
charge  for  them.  We  strive  for  the  best  in  everything.  We  actually  paid 

$350  for  10  ears  of  SEED  CORN 

We  have  issued  and  send  free,  to  anyone  interested  in  good  Corn,  a  booklet  telling 
how  we  planted  the  10  prize  ears  of  Corn,  its  yield,  and  other  instructive  facts. 
It  is  nicely  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 


Send  for  Free 


.  * _ Catalogue 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  a  concise  business  catalogue  of 
Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy.  Clover,  etc.  Planters  should  get  our  prices  and<^fcr™s^1 
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We  gioe  our  1912  customers  a  start  of  the  $350.00  Corn  FJilLF 
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SEED  CORN  THAT  GROWS 

Last  Fall  we  put  up  a  new  building  for  drying 
and  curing  seed  corn  where  the  corn  is  taken  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field  and  dried  In  warm  air  of  about 
75  degrees.  This  corn  germinates  trom  98  to  100 V 
We  have  some  new  and  superior  varieties  of 
both  Flint  and  Dent  corn  especially  adapted  to 
New  York  and  New  England. 

We  also  raise  Vegetable  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 
Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Bakley,  Etc.,  and  sell 
Uigh-Gkade  Ai.falfa  and  grass  seeds. 

Our  Catalogue  is  free .  You  ought  to  have  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

-  BOX  52  - 

Coldwater,  N.Yj*X' 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


SWEET  CORN-JULYto  FROST 


Eberle’s  4  selected  varieties.  Plant  at  same  time— mature  in  succession, 
giving  corn  all  summer.  You  cannot  find  any  better  varieties. 

Extra  Early  White  Cob  Cory  Country  Gentleman 
Early  Prolific  StoweU’s  Evergreen 

Large  packet  of  each  by  mail  40c. 

Try  our  DOLLAR  COLLECTION  of  Flower  Seeds,  full  size  packets  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  highest  quality  seeds— will  produce  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Write  for  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual,  giving  description 
of  specially  selected  strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE.  Seedsman.  116  So.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.Y . 
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ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  yon  to  get  Government  testa. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grasa 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

Wing’s  Mikado, Sable 
and  Mongol  are  the 
heaviest  known  yield- 
ers.  Are  all  our  own 
new  varieties  obtainable  from  us  only.  Mikado 
has  record  of  37  bn.  per  acre.  Will  grow  on  poor 
soil  and  greatly  improve  it.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  333  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer: — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Aisike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover. 
Timothy.  Rape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  Of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  yon  that  we  come 
pvettv  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Aisike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  lOMainSt.,  Marysville,  O. 
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Alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully  almost  anywhere.  Let  us  tell  you  how  you 
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AVEyou  tried  plant¬ 
ing  alfalfa  and  failed 
to  get  a  “catch  ?” 

)r  did  the  plants  start  off  all 
bright  and  soon  turn  yellow  and 
rdie? 

rOr  did  the  weeds  come  up  and 
rchoke  the  alfalfa  to  death? 

w  There  is  no  mystery  about  growing  alfalfa. 
It  will  grow  and  thrive  on  almost  any  farm 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  greater 
number  of  all  the  failures  to  grow  this  most 
valuable  crop  could  have  been  successes. 

Why  You  Have  Failed 

If  you  have  failed  to  get  a  “catch”  of  alfalfa,  or, 
if  for  any  other  reason  this  crop  has  not  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  your  farm  you  have  probably  blamed 
the  soil  or  the  seed  when  in  reality  it’s  hardly  likely 
either  was  at  fault.  Sometimes  even  the  richest  soils 
will  not  produce  alfalfa.  It  depends,  in  a  large 
measure,  upon  whether  or  not  the  soil  is  inoculated 
with  alfalfa  bacteria. 

Bacteria  Absolutely  Necessary 

Alfalfa  plants,  and  all  other  legumes  have  the  power 
to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  convert  it  into  plant 
food  when  their  roots  are  infected  with  the  proper 
bacteria.  But,  neither  alfalfa  nor  the  other  legumes 
can  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  except  when 
their  roots  have  tubercles.  A  tubercle  does  not  develop 
on  the  roots  of  any  legume  plant  unless  the  right  kind 
of  germ  is  present  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil.  In  some 
cases  abundance  of  bacteria  may  be  in  the  soil  but  are 
too  weak  to  be  effective. 

This  explains  the  principal  reason  why  thousands  fail 
to  get  a  “catch”  of  alfalfa.  It  is  because  the  land  does 
not  contain  the  alfalfa  bacteria  in  sufficient  numbers, 
or  the  bacteria  are  not  sufficiently  powerful. 


can  get  a  sure  “catch” — how  to  get  bigger  yields — how  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  hay — how  you  can  increase  your  income  and  enrich  your  land  by  growing  this  most 
important  of  forage  crops.  We’ll  tell  you  all  this  absolutely  free.  We’ll  also  tell  you  how  we 
share  the  cost  of  giving  you  a  successful  start  with  Alfalfa  if  you’ll  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Should  be  Inoculated 


“NITRAGIN”  (pronounced  Ni-tra-gene)  is  bacteria,  or 
germs  for  inoculating  alfalfa  and  other  legumes.  Inocula¬ 
tion  of  alfalfa  seed  with  fresh,  healthy  high-bred  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  bacteria  (“NITRAGIN”)  insures  a  “catch,”  if 
soil  and  seed  are  right.  It  also  promotes  a  healthier  and 
more  prolific  growth  of  the  crop.  It  gives  larger  percent¬ 
ages  of  protein  in  the  feed  and  leaves  an  average  of  150  to 
200  pounds  of  pure  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  soil  after  the 
crop  has  been  removed.  This  amount  of  nitrogen  if  bought 
in  ttie  form  of  commercial  fertilizei'S  would  cost  you  $22.50 
to  830  00. 

!  improved  German  Soil  InocoUlor,  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process. 
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Restores  and  Maintains  Soil  Fertility 

During  the  past  five  years  the  method  of  preparing  the 
pure  cultures,  or  “NITRAGIN,”  has  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  and  ttie  product  is  a  great  success.  “NITRAGIN” 
lias  been  used  with  remarkable  results  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  other  countries.  In  Europe,  during 
the  last  vear  alone  upwards  of  a  million  acres  were  treated 
with  "NITRAGIN.” 

The  Result  of  1,000  Experiments 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  result  of  about  1,000 
experiments  with  “NITRAGIN”  in  various  localities.  It 
shows  exceedingly  large  crop  increases.  These  figures  are 
authentic.  They  prove  what  “NITRAGIN”  has  done  for 
others  and  how  much  it  will  increase  your  profits. 


Plant. 


Alfalfa . 

Red  Clover . 

Peas . 

V etch  . 

Serradella . 

Y ellow  Lupines . . . 


Forage  lb.  per  acre 
Treated  with 
“  NITRAGIN.” 

Untreated. 

9,398 

10,168 

9,536 

12,552 

12,005 

26,450 

3,146 

7,784 

5,296 

5,773 

4,033 

8,285 

Increase  In  forage 
lbs.  per  acre. 


6,252 

2,384 

4,240 

6.779 

7,972 

18,165 


The  new  “NITRAGIN”  has  Jxeen  marketed  in  America 
some  three  years  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  M.  O. 
Reiche,  soil  expert  and  bacteriologist.  Dr.  lteiche  was  for 
many  years  a  student  of  and  later  an  associate  with  Dr. 
Hiltner,  Dean  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Munich,  Germany,  (co-inventor  and  associate  of 
Nobbe)  during  which  time  Dr.  Reiche  assisted  Dr.  Hiltner 
in  perfecting  “NITRAGIN”  and  is  therefore  familiar,  in 


What  American  Users  Think  of  “NITRAGIN 


E.  J.  Vaudreuil,  President,  E.  J.  Vaudreuil 
Realty  Co.,  Vaudreuil.  Wis.,  says: 

“  We  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  ‘NI- 
TRA  GIN'  and  we  desire  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  excellent  method  of  fertilizing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil  by  such  a  simple  manner  without 
treat  cost  or  extra  work.  I  figure  that  my  peas 
yielded  25$  more  cm  inoculated  plots  than  those 
not  inoculated.  Beans  yielded  about  30$  more." 

A.  D.  Bittner, Beaver  Meadows,  Pa.,  says: 

"I  have  used  ‘ NITRA  GIN  for  alfalfa  three 
years  in  succession  with  good  success.  The 


piece  I  inoculated  in  1909  was  the  finest  alfalfa 
ever  grown  in  this  community .” 

Gustav  A.  Kletzsch,  President  Nutricia 
Milk  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  owner  of 
the  famous  Nutricia  Farm  near 
Thiensville,  Wis.,  says: 

“  The  growth  of  the  alfalfa  (.treated  with 
‘ NITRAGIN’)  was  very  prolific.  The  nodules 
on  the  roots  were  very  largely  developed.  A 
small  strip  of  land  seeded  with  non-inoculaled 
alfalfa  did  not  show  any  nodules  on  the  roots. 

I  also  inoculated  peas  and  beans  with  ‘  NI¬ 
TRAGIN'  and  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
growth  was  much  improved  thereby." 


Wayne  Parish,  a  cotton  grower  of  Brook¬ 
let,  Ga.,  says : 

“  You  can  tell  to  the  row  where  the  'NI¬ 
TRA  GIN ’  was  used."  (Speaking  of  his  cot¬ 
ton  crop  on  land  where  cow  peas  treated 
with  “NITRAGIN” 
had  been  planted  the 
season  beforo.) 

Wm 


every  detail,  with  the  best 
method  of  preparing  this  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  market. 

The  German- American  “NITRA¬ 
GIN”  Co.,  having  a  large  complete 
laboratory  with  Dr.  Reiche  person¬ 
ally  in  charge  is  prepared  to  furnish 
“NITRAGIN” in  its  perfected  format 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

By  using  “NITRAGIN”  according  to  our 
directions  you  can 

Get  a  “Catch”  ®f  Alfalfa — Increase  the  Yield 

Improve  the  Soil — Build  Up  “Worn-Out”  Land 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to 
worry  about  your  land  wearing  out,  no  need  to 
despair  of  growing  alfalfa  successfully,  no  need 
to  buy  expensive  nitrogen  fertilizers  which  cost 
you  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth,  no  need  to  think 
of  abandoning  land  that  now  seems  worthless  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  so  little.  “NITRAGIN”  solves  toa 
great  extent,  the  problem  of  restoring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  soil  fertility.  Its  value  to  alfalfa  growers,  and 
all  farmers,  is  inestimable. 

What  “NITRAGIN”  Does  for  Alfalfa 
It  Will  Do  for  Other  Legume  Crops 

The  effect  of  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  is  the  same 
on  all  legume  crops  as  it  is  on  alfalfa.  But  each  legume 
must  have  its  particular  strain  of  bacteria.  Therefore 
we  prepare  a  special  “NITRAGIN”  for  each  of  the  21 
legumes,  including  all  the  clovers,  beans,  peas,  vetches, 

If  you  raise  alfalfa,  you  need  alfalfa  “NITRAGIN” 

If  you  raise  peas,  you  need  pea  "NITRAGIN” 

If  you  raise  clover,  you  need  clover  “NITRAGIN” 

If  you  raise  beans,  you  need  bean  “NITRAGIN” 

Non-Leguminous  Crops 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  cotton,  potatoes,  orchards  and  small 
fruits,  etc.,  are  benefited  by  “NITRAGIN.”  These  crops 
must  all  liave  an  abundance  of  humus  and  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  and  the  way  to  supply  these  two  great  necessities  is  by 
inoculating  legumes  with  “NITRAGIN”  and  using  the 
legume  crops  as  green-manure;  or  in  crop  rotation,  or 
cover  crops,  or  nurse  crops. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

In  order  to  convince  you  that  "  NITRAGIN  ”  is  a  success — 
that  it  will  do  all  or  more  than  we  claim — that  it  will  make 
alfalfa  grow  profitably  on  your  farm — we  offer  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  for  a  limited  time  to  all  who  will  write 
us  at  once,  mailing  the  coupon  below,  careful¬ 
ly  filled  out.  This  offer  is  open  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  crops  you 
raise.  But  you  must  act  quickly.  To  avoid 
disappointment,  send  the  coupon  now. 


F.  Meder,  Foley, 
Ala-,  says : 

“  Have  tried  your 
inoculator '  cm  alfalfa 
with  REMARKABLE 
success." 


THECROP^  THE  CROP 
YOU  GET  YOU 
OUGHT* 

JO  GET* 


Free  Bulletin  Tells  All 


What  we  have  said  about  “NITRAGIN”  in  this  advertisement  is  merely  a 
scratching  of  the  surface.  We  can’t  tell  you  half  the  facts  in  this  limited  space 
so  we  have  prepared  a  special  bulletin  “Old  Farms  Made  New”  which  shows,  by 
actual  photographs  and  bona-fide  testimonial  letters  from  prominent  users, 
just  what  “NITRAGIN”will  do,  and  liow  “NITRAGIN”  has  brought  success 
to  alfalfa  growers  and  other  farmers  in  many  States,  in  short,  it  proves  all 
we  have  said  here. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  who  cultivates  land  to  read  this 
bulletin.  It  explains  and  proves  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  discovery 
of  the  20th  century.  We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  whether 
you  ever  use  a  cent’s  worth  of  “N  ITRAGIN”or  not.  Send  for  the  bulletin 
'now— take  time  to  read  it— profit  by  the  truths  it  contains— prepare  to 
make  a  bigger  success  of  farming  this  season  and  every  season  hereafter 

The  bulletin  is  free— just  send  the  coupon,  that’s  all.  In  addition  to  send¬ 
ing  you  the  bulletin,  we  will  explain  our  interesting  Introductory  Offer 
on  “NITRAGIN,”  which  you  can  take  advantage  of  or  not,  just  as  you 
wish.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now  beforo  it  gets  mislaid. 

A  Few  of  Our  References  first  National  Bank,  Milwaukee;  Marshall  8  llsley  Bank,  Mil- 
- - — -  - waukee;  Dunn’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  other  Commercial  Agencies 

German-American  “NITRAGIN”  Company 

265  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fill  Out  and  Nail  Today 


German-American  “  NITRAGIN  ”  Co. 

265  M$son  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  bulletin  “Old  Farms  Made  New,”  and 
full  particulars  of  your  cost-sharing  offer  to  inoculate  5- 
acres  of  my  land  with  “NITRAGIN.” 

(Note:  In  filling  out  this  coupon  please  answer  "  yes”  or  no”  to  these  questions) 

. Have  you  failed  to  get  a  “catch  ”  of  alfalfa? 

. Have  you  any  worn-out  land? 

. Have  you  any  “Pea-sick”  or  "clover-sick”  soil? 

. Does  your  laud  now  produce  less  than  formerly  ? 

Name . 

Post  Office . 

State . R.  F.  I).  or  P.  O.  Box  No . 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You  Can 
Raise  Alfalfa  Successfully 
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MODOC  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  WITH 

MODOC 

LIME  SULFUR  SOLUTION 

Don't  experiment — you  haven't  time. 
MODOC  is  made  scientifically  from 
pure  ingredients.  It  tests  33°  and 
massacres  San  Jose  Scale,  Blister  Mite, 
the  Coddling  Moth,  etc. 

Demand  MODOC  of  vour  Dealer  and 
tell  us  if  he  cannot  supply  you.  Write 
for  valuable  spraying  circular. 

THE  MODOC  CO., 

108  Fourth  St.,  Fcrnwood,  Pa. 


THE  SCALE  KILLER 


MODOC 


Good  Seeds 

Good  vegetables  and  abundant 
crops  can  come  only  from  GOOD 
seeds.  THORBURN’S  Seeds 
are  good  seeds :  they  have  been 
the  standard  for  purity  and 
fertility  for  over  a  century. 

Special  Offer 


Beet,  Egyptian  ....  05 
Cabbage,  Private  Stock  Flat  Dutch  10 
Carrot,  Long  Orange  .  .  .05 

Celery,  Golden  Self -blanching  .  13 
Leek,  Car  entail  ....  05 
Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids  .  .  05 

Muskmeltm,  Hackensack  .  .05 

Watermelon,  Sugar  Stick  .  .  05 

Onion,  Yellow  Globe  .  .  .  05 

Pepper,  Ruby  King  .  .  05 

Radish,  French  Breakfast  .  .  05 

Tomato,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  .  10 
Sweet  Basil  (Herb)  .  .  .05 

Summer  Savory  (Herb)  .  .  10 

Chinese  Cabbage  ( Pe-Tsai)  .  .  0") 

Parsley,  Extra  Curled  .  .  05 

16  full-size  pkgs.,  regular  value  $1.00 

$  1 .22  Worth  for  50c. 

Send  50c.  in  stamps  or  silver  to-day  for  this 
pecial  offer  Remember,  disappointment  and 
lost  time  only,  can  result  from  using  inferior 
‘‘cheap”  seeds.  THORBURN’S  Seeds  are 
tried  and  true.”  Test  them. 

Send  for  our  new  191 2  catalog  any  way.  It  is 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book— 144  pages  of 
valuable  advice,  interesting  information  and 
helpful  suggestions.  Get  it.  It's  FREE 


no  years  in  business  iti  New  York. 

33 1  Barclay  St.,  through  to  38  Park  Place 


SV&ughan’s  Seeds//- 191 2 

^rn'  “  'Path,  to  the  most 
Olieauti/ul  Garden 
-  is  through 

^Vaughan's  1912 

p  Catalogue 

I  Tor  ovet-v30j>ears  we 
,  have  supplied  Florists 
1  and  Gardeners  with,  the 
best  Flower  Seeds  We 
,  could  i  mport  or  grow, 
j  Each  .year  finds  our 
rqood  stocks  beiterand 
,  the  best  ones  cheaper 
)  The  quantities  We  use 
[  reduce  the  cost-'  i 
4  You  get  the  rarest  and 
^-newest  front  Vaughans 
-•<;  at  no  more  than^ 
U  regular  prices. 

KJhis  Catalogue  'Gardening1 
ustrated '  covering,  (he  fgurGrat? 

-  "departments  of  Gardening  is  mailed  Free 
(•Don't  planyour  next  garden  without  it.  write  to-da> 


NewYorK 

Z 5  Barclay 


“CORN  TALK” 

How  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  modern 
methods  in  Corn  Culture.  Many  new  sugges¬ 
tions  Invaluable  to  Corn  raisers,  in  this  my 
revised  treatise.  It  tells  how  to  produce  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer 
or  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
productiveness  of  your  land.  Highest  compli¬ 
ments  upon  the  merits  of  this  book  received 
from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  from  a  number 
of  States.  FREE.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

W.  OSCAK  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist 
Easton,  Maryland 


m  LIVINGSTON’S  CUCnQ 

“TRUE  BLUE”  >JJUjuL/|J 


LESPEDEZA  SAVING  LOUSIANA  FARMING- 

The  following  facts  refer  to  Japan 
clover  grown  in  the  cotton  States.  Do 
not  get  any  idea  that  the  plant  is  as 
well  suited  to  other  sections.  Lespe- 
deza  striata  or  Japan  clover  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Louisiana  and  other 
States  perhaps  more  than  anything 
which  has  come  into  notice  since  the 
Civil  War.  A  society  of 
growers  has  been  organized 
information  about  the  plant 
markets  for  the  hay.  The 


February  10, 


Lespedeza 
to  spread 
and  find 
Louisiana 


giving 


Help  to  make  better  gardens.  They  re¬ 
ward  planter's  efforts  with  tasty  vegetables 
and  charming  flowers.  Work  in  the  garden 
becomes  a  pleasure  through  results 
obtained  with  our  selected  strains. 

FINE  VEGETABLES  IQc 

Their  qualities  are  proven  every  year 
in  our  gardens.  Beet,  Corn,  Let- 
tuce,  Radish,  Melon,  large  pack* 
Ollfi  ~  K  ets  of  superb  sorts,  prepaid. 

Delivered  at 

Superb  Lar_  EB  dost. 

Catalog  Free 

Contains  130  pages,  300 
pictures  from  photographs, 
colored  plate  and  many  help, 
ful  cultural  directions.  Offers 
quality  seeds  at  fair  prices. 

Writ*  for  your  free  copy  today. 

THE  LIVIN8STON  SEED  CO. 

467  High  St.  Columbua,  Ohio 


Station  has  issued  bulletins 
information  about  it. 

Prof.  Dodson  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says  the  plant  was  introduced  to 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia  about  1846. 
It  did  not  attract  much  attention  until 
it  reached  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  The  belief  is  that  it  was 
spread  largely  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
seeds  probably  carried  about  by  horses 
who  had  fed  on  the  hay.  It  grows  well 
on  the  banks  of  gullies  and  hillsides 
and  the  seed  is  washed  down  into 
streams  and  carried  in  this  way  to  new 
localities.  The  plant  now  grows  wild 
over  all  that  portion  of  the  country 
south  of  Pennsylvania  and  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  east  of  middle  Texas.  It  may 
give  some  grazing  in  all  this  territory, 
but  for  a  profitable  hay  crop  it  is  at  its 
best  in  the  old  cotton  States.  That  is 
why  it  means  so  much  to  this  territory. 

The  plant  is  an  annual  maturing  seed 
from  late  August  until  frost  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Growth  is  slow  until  the  middle  of 
June,  after  which  the  plant  comes  on 
rapidly.  It  grows  on  all  sorts  of  soils, 
but  does  best  on  good  land.  When 
grown  as  a  hay  crop  it  is  seeded  every 
year,  but  when  grown  for  seed  it  re¬ 
seeds  itself  and  is  thus  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  succession.  The  hay  is 
considered  excellent  as  compared  with 
other  clovers  and  Alfalfa.  In  Louisiana 
even  the  damaged  hay  or  the  straw  from 
the  seed  may  be  cut  up  and  mixed  with 
waste  molasses  and  makes  good  feed. 
It  does  not  cause  bloat  and  has  few 
insect  enemies.  No  hay  crop  seems  to 
allow  such  a  wide  period  of  harvesting, 
as  it  may  be  cut  from  August  to  October 
in  Louisiana.  The  seed  grows  in  a  one 
seeded  pod  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
This  seed  shells  quite  readily  and  “seed 
pans”  are  used  on  the  mowers.  These 
pans  extend  about  four  feet  back  of 
the  cutter  bar  covered  by  sieves  to  keep 
out  chaff.  As  the  mower  passes  on  the 
seeds  shaken  from  the  plants  fall  into 
this  pan. 

We  cannot  realize  what  this  plant 
means  to  Louisiana  until  we  realize  how 
the  cotton  boll-weevil  demoralized  busi¬ 
ness.  From  banker  to  laborer  all  classes 
were  thrown  out  of  business  by  this 
insect.  As  a  result  some  of  the  finest 
farming  land  in  the  South  started  back 
to  weeds  and  saplings.  Lespedeza  is 
bringing  it  back.  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  in 
the  bulletin  we  have  mentioned  tells  how 
it  is  done.  In  September  and  October 
the  land  is  well  plowed  and  disked.  Then 
two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  Winter  oats 
are  seeded.  When  these  oats  are  up  and 
well  rooted  hogs  are  turned  in  to  graze 
through  the  Winter.  Mr.  Smith  says 
he  kept  400  hogs  on  one  250  acre  field  of 
oats  and  in  many  cases  five  to  six  hogs 
can  be  kept  on  an  acre.  In  March  the 
hogs  are  taken  off  and  one  bushel  per 
acre  of  Lespedeza  seed  is  then  seeded 
right  in  the  oats.  The  oats  are  cut 
in  June  ami  the  Lespedeza  comes 
on  and  gives  about  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  in  August  or  September !  This 
means  about  30  bushels  of  oats  and  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre — worth  in  Louisiana 
from  the  oats.  All  this  on  land  that  has 
been  selling  at  $15  per  acre. 

Thus  this  plant  is  changing  the  history 
of  Louisiana  from  cotton  and  sugar  to 
meat  and  hay  making.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  plant  that  could  do  it. 
What  Alfalfa  is  to  the  western  deserts 
Lespedeza  is  to  Louisiana. 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Importance  of  the  Insecticide  You  Use 

If  your  selection  is  nght  youi  spraying  will  get  results-it  will  pay.  Start  right.  Select  a  brand  you  can  depend 
upon  one  that  quickly  kills  chewing  insects,  such  as  the  curculio,  moths,  borers,  beetles,  root-worms 
canker-worms,  potato  bugs  etc.  ’ 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  COST. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
last  year,  and  again  this  year,  because  there  was 
“  not  a  single  complaint.  ” 

[s  so  convenient,  so  effective,  that  once  you  use  it  you  will  continue.  Always  uniform;  mixes  easily;  remains 
m  suspension  a  long  time;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint  to  plants;  does  not  injure  foliage  or  fruit. 
Paste  form  in  any  anuiunt  from  one  pound  can  to  600  pound  barrel;  Powder  Form  from  one  pound  can  to  100  pound 
keg.  Always  shipped  in  Hard  Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Absolutely  superior  to  any  other  Arsenate  of  Lead 
and  costs  less.  Accept  no  substitute.  For  a  fungicide,  use  Key  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture;  for  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Key  Brand  Bordo-Lead;  and  for  scale  killer,  use  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer.  Write  us  for  circulars  and 
special  prices.  Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  20  Bayview  Are.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY  BRAND' 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


is  the  title  of  our  1912  catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
pablication  of  rhe  day — really  a  book  of  204  pages,  5  colored  plates,  and  over 
800  photo  engraving's,  showing  actual  result*  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a 
mine  of  information  of  everything  in  Gardening  either  for  pleasure  or  profit  and 
embodies  the  results  of  over  sixty-four  years  of  practical  experience. 

To  give  fhis  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution  we  make  the  following 
liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  Cash 

To  everyone  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  wc  will  mail  the  catalogue 

And  also  Send  Free  of  Chargfe 

Our  Famous  50  Cent  “HENDERSON”  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Pondcrosa  Tomato.  Bljr  Boston  Lettuce.. Scarlet  Glohe 
Bullish.  Hemlen*o?rs  Invincible  Aster*.  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies  and  Giant 

Spencer  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will 
be  accepted  a*  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 

In  addition,  all  ordering  from  this  advertisement  will  receive  a  copy  ot 
our  new  Warden  Guide  and  Record.  This  is  a  hAnd  book  of  general  ganien 
information,  planting  tallies,  cooking  receipts,  cultural  directions,  etc.,  etc., 
tn  all  ta  one  of  the  moat  neceaaarjr  and  valuable  of  our  many  publications. 


and 


Pete#  Henderson  a  Co.  Hgg 


GROW  GOOD 


MOREY  TREE  GAUGE 

For  measuring  sizes  of  fruit  trees  FREE.  Every 
tree  planter  should  have  one.  Our  32-page  Tree  Book 
shows  how  trees  are  graded  and  tells  you  a  lot  about 
trees  you  never  knew  before.  Both  are  absolutely  free. 
No  string  to  it.  (Actual  size  nearly  3  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.)  This  TREE  GAUGE  in  your  hands  will  help 
you  and  others  too,  to  get  what  you  pay  for. 

THE  J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Sales  Mgr.  No.  3  Morey  Ave.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


i  i  i 


BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH 

a  specialty. 


and  APPLE  TREES 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  yon  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  flrst-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION. 
L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown. 
TREES  Fresh  from  the  ground. 

Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


INOCULATION  PAYS 

It  Is  a  Permanent  Soil  Enricher 
It's  All  the  Craze 

Seethe  results  yourseF  on  all  CI.OVEItS, 
PEAS,  ALFALFA,  BEANS 

Make  Large  Crops.  Results  Guaranteed. 
Valuable  Book  No.  11  Free. 

Earp-Thonias  Farmoyerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 


PI  ANK  T'HAT  GROW— 75  varieties — true  to 
ILnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  hook  tells 


BALED  ALFALFA  HAY 

BRIDGE  A  SOUTF.U  Ciinastotn,  N  Y. 


Buy  Field’s  Seeds 

KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  GET 

Buying  untried  or  un¬ 
known  seed  is  a  gamble 
— a  mighty  expensive 
one,  too.  Don’t  do  it ! 
Try  my  better  way— let  me  sell 
you  the  same  kind  of  seeds  that  I 
grow  in  my  own  truck  gardens. 

Every  Lot  of  My  Seed 
Gets  Several  Tests, 

I  know  when  and  where  it  wasgrown. 
1  make  microscope  tests,  and  oerm- 
ination  tests  and  plant  it  in  my  own  trial 
Dardens,  keeping  accurate  records 
of  what  it  does.  Then  I  grow  my 
own  market  garden  crops  from  it, 
so  it’s  got  to  be  right.  I’m  not  in 
business  to  lose  money.  Field's 
seeds  are  the  right  kind  of  stuff  ! 
Let's  swap  experiences— you  mail  me  your  name 
on  a  postal  and  I’ll  send  you  my  new  Garden 
Manual.  You’ll  And  it  interesting  and  worth 
while. 

HENRY  FIELD,  President 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 


Desk  26 


SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


CLOVER 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  For  Sale 

Catalogue  free.  S.  0. 


Also  Strawberry  Plants. 
Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del. 


niTQ  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
UA  !  0  best  varieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn; 

Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 

APPLE  SCIONS  from  Trees  that  are  growing,  prize- 
winning  fruit.  John  H.  Barclay,  Cranhury  N.  J. 


„  “French  Peas.” 

I  notice  in  the  paper  just  arrived  a 
query  (page  61)  regarding  peas  for  poul¬ 
try.  Here  is  a  suggestion  that  may  help 
find  the  answer ;  a  few  years  ago  I  bought 
at  a  grocery  store  iu  Towanda  a  peck  of 
“Alaska”  peas  for  seed.  They  had  not 
grown  many  weeks  till  I  saw  something  was 
wrong  with  my  Alaska  peas.  They  grew 
about  three  feet  high,  had  purple  blossoms 
and  fair-sized  pods.  I  went  to  the  dealer 
about  it  and  on  looking  the  matter  up  he 
found  that  the  clerk  had  got  my  seed  from 
the  wrong  bag,  bad  given  me  “French 
peas,”  a  ripe  dried  pea  that  is  sold  for  a 
soup  pea.  I  let  them  grow.  They  proved 
to  be  a  very  late  sort,  producing  small 
bright  green  peas  quite  profusely.  The  hens 
harvested  them  for  me.  Perhaps  the  peas 
in  poultry  food  are  waste  or  pickings  from 
these  soup  peas.  p.  j.  u. 


Barnes' 


i  SPRAYING 
PUMPS 

are  the  best  sprayers  made  for  sprayine 
trees,  vines,  shrubbery,  etc.,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  use  with  whitewash  and  cold 
water  paints. 

Are  unequalled  for  efficiency,  en¬ 
durance  and  ease  with  which  they 

operate. 

Barnes'  Double  Acting 
Barrel  Spraying  Pumps 

have  all  working  parts  in  contact  with 
liquid  o£  brass.  Very  powerful — one 
stroke  of  the  handle  sustains  spray 
two  minutes  and  over.  Paddle  agita¬ 
tor — fully  guaranteed.  Complete 
with  5-feet  of  hose  and  Verinorel 
Nozzle  $10.00.  With  two  leads  of 
hose  and  nozzle  $11.00.  Write  for 
Spraying  Pump  Catalog  of  Bucket 
Barrel,  Compressed  Air  and  Gasoline 
Power  Sprayers  and  special  offer. 
THE  BARNES  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dept.  22,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Mow  is  The 
Time  to  Buy 
Grass  Seed 

Prices  bound  to 
be  higher  later. 
Buy  before  ad¬ 
vance  and  save  money.  Write  today  for  special  low 
price  and  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  PURE  IOWA  GROWN 
NEW  CROP  RECLEANED  TESTED  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 
SEED.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  write  us  now. 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  60,  Clarinda,  Iowa 

CORN,  OATS,  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamfokd,  Pa. 

Earliest  Tomato  FREE 

Our  Jack  Rose  proved  to  be  the  finest  extra  early  red 
Tomato.  I’kt.  sent,  with  our  beautiful  new  catalog,  for 
a  2c.  stamp  to  pay  postage.  If  you  want  the  very  Best 
Farm,  Carden  and  Flower  fired*  you  must  sow  JL'NG 
QUALITY  SEEDS.  Our  trade  is  more  than  doubling 
each  year,  which  proves  that  Our  Seed,  <;i»e  S«ti»fm-iion. 
We  give  lots  of  .New  Sorts  FREE  with  all  orders.  Itar- 
Ridn  Cuming-  Free.  J.  W.  JUKI  SEED  COMPASY,  Fuirfield 
Seed  Fu rm.  Dept.  26,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


/ 

GRASS 

SEEDS 

L 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

WRITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

Catalog  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and 
Field  Seeds  mailed  yon  on  application 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED*  IMPLEMENT  CO. .Toledo,  0. 


SEED 


Potatoes,  Red  River.  Seed  Corn, 
Oats,  etc.  Write  us.  McAdams 
Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FRAMES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  TRUCK 
GROWING. 

PART  II. 

Irrigation  must  of  course  be  provided. 
Many  truckers  use  the  overhead  sprinkling 
device  for  their  frames,  having  large  mains 
for  conducting  the  water  and  a  series  of 
overhead  pipes  for  distributing  it  through 
a  great  number  of  small  nozzles.  By  this 
method  the  water  can  be  applied  during 
bright  weather  and  while  flic  doth  is  drawn 
to  one  side  for  ventilation.  The  lines  of 
distributing  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  the 
nozzles  are  all  in  a  line,  and  the  pipes 
can  be  rotated  so  as  to  throw  the  water 
in  either  direction,  thus  watering  two  or 
three  beds  from  one  line  of  pipe.  Where 
the  sprinkler  system  of  watering  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  the  work  is  generally  done  with  one- 
inch  garden  hose  attached  to  pipes  laid  in 
the  ground  just  deep  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  plowing  and  cultivation.  At  the 
points  where  it  is  necessary  to  attach  the 
hose  a  tee  is  inserted  in  the  pipe  and  the 
opening  provided  with  a  one-inch  globe  or 
gate  valve.  These  openings  should  be 
about  100  feet  apart  in  one  direction  and 
in  each  alternate  space  between  rows  of 
frames  in  the  other  direction.  The  valves 
are  protected  by  a  square  box  of  planks, 
about  8x10  inches  in  size  and  extending 
about  14  inches  above  ground.  The  valves 
should  be  about  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  thus,  the  top  portion  of  the  box 
not  only  protects  the  valve  from  injury  but 
also  affords  a  support  for  the  hose  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  bending  sharply  over  the  end  of 
the  pipe  connection  and  thereby  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  water.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  twice  a  week  is  often  enough  to 
apply  water ;  once  a  week  in  Winter.  The 
work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  but  not 
too  often,  or  “damping-off’  will  result.  So 
far  subirrigation  has  not  been  found  desir¬ 
able  in  frames. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  air  of  the 
beds  should  be  carried  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  crop  being  grown.  Thermometers 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  in  the  beds, 
as  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  the  temperature 
by  personal  sensation.  If  lettuce,  parsley, 
or  radishes  are  growing  in  the  beds,  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  not  go  above  70  degrees  F. 
before  ventilation  is  given ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  frames  are  filled  with  cucum¬ 


bers.  eggplant,  or  peppers,  the  temperature 
may  run  8  or  10  degrees  higher.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  covering,  whether 
cloth  or  sash,  will  exclude  a  part  of  the 
light,  and  every  precaution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  plants  becoming  “drawn.”  A 
high  board  fence  or  evergreen  hedge  is  often 
used  as  a  wind-break,  surrounding  the  area 
occupied  by  frames.  Straw  or  burlap  mats 
are  often  used  to  cover  frames  where  freez¬ 
ing  is  feared. 

Among  the  crops  grown  in  frames  are  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  cucumbers,  beets,  parsley, 
eggplant,  peppers  and  snap  beans.  Lettuce 
may  be  considered  the  most  important  crop 
grown  in  frames,  the  hardier  types  of  head 
lettuce,  such  as  Big  Boston,  being  grown. 
Two  crops  of  lettuce  are  usually  grown,  an 
Autumn  or  early-Winter  crop  and  a  late- 
Winter  or  Spring  crop.  The  seed  for  the 
Autumn  crop  is  sown  from  August  15  to 
September  10,  the  plants  being  set  in  the 
beds  from  September  15  to  October  15.  As 
a  rule,  the  plants  are  set  about  8x10  inches 
apart  in  the  beds.  The  Autumn  crop  will 
be  ready  for  market  from  November  20 
to  January  1.  Seed  for  the  Spfing  crop 
is  sown  during  October  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  beds  and  set  in  the  frames  as  fast  as 
the  first  crop  is  removed.  The  second  crop 
will  be  ready  for  market  from  March  1 
until  superseded  by  the  outdoor  lettuce.  In 
order  to  secure  stocky  plants  the  seed  bed 
should  not  be  so  rich  as  the  soil  where  the 
crop  is  to  be  grown.  As  very  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  be  given  the  lettuce  crop  in  the 
beds,  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should 
be  well  prepared  and  very  rich.  Plenty  of 
organic  matter  is  required,  and  this  is  best 
obtained  by  applications  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  Lettuce  does  best  under  compara¬ 
tively  cool  conditions,  and  plenty  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Heavy  losses  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  careless  methods  followed 
by  many  of  the  growers  of  lettuce  in  frames, 
especially  as  regards  ventilation  and  water¬ 
ing.  Radishes  are  often  grown  as  a  catch 
crop  between  Autumn  and  Spring  crops  of 
lettuce,  or  as  a  filler  between  cucumbers, 
eggplants  or  peppers.  Varieties  favored  are 
Scarlet  Globe,  French  Breakfast,  Long 
Scarlet,  Short  Top  and  Icicle.  Cucumbers 
are  a  very  important  crop,  especially  around 
Norfolk.  The  plants  are  started  about  the 
first  of  February,  seven  to  10  seeds  being 
sown  in  a  one-quart  berry  box,  and  then 


started  in  a  manure  hotbed.  The  plants 
are  thinned  to  three  in  a  box,  and  are 
planted  in  the  frame  after  lettuce  and 
radishes  have  been  removed.  In  addition 
to  the  manure  that  is  applied  to  the  land 
before  planting  to  cucumbers,  frequent  top 
dressings  of  chemical  fertilizers  are  given. 
First,  when  the  plants  are  just  beginning 
to  form  vines  a  handful  of  fertilizer  is 
scattered  around  each  hill ;  none  of  this, 
however,  is  placed  nearer  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  hill.  At  the  same  time  the 
soil  is  given  a  hoeing  and  later  in  the  day 
is  watered.  In  about  three  weeks,  when 
the  vines  are  18  inches  or  two  feet  long, 
the  soil  is  given  another  dressing  with  fer¬ 
tilizer,  this  time  making  the  application 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  hills.  The 
fertilizer  generally  used  for  this  purpose 
contains  about  seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
six  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  six 
per  cent  of  potash.  About  the  time  the 
vines  fill  the  entire  space  in  the  frame  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  leave  the  sash 
off,  at  first  during  the  day,  and 
later  both  day  and  night;  until  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past  the  sash  are  piled 
near  the  frame,  so  as  to  be  used  if  neces¬ 
sary.  After  all  danger  of  frost  is  past  the 
sash  are  hauled  and  placed  in  the  store¬ 
house  for  the  Summer,  and  the  boards  form¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  the  frames  where  they  will 
be  protected.  The  cucumber  vines  are  then 
turned  up,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  a  third  top-dressing  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  given,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  frames  is  thoroughly  cultivated.  After 
cultivation  the  vines  are  again  turned  into 
place  and  allowed  to  occupy  the  entire 
space.  If  spraying  is  properly  attended  to, 
the  cucumbers  continue  to  produce  until 
the  field  crop  of  the  same  locality  is  ready 
for  shipment  in  large  quantities.  After 
the  crop  is  no  longer  profitable  the  area 
should  be  cleared  of  all  refuse  and  put  in 
shape  for  the  next  year’s  operations.  A 
crop  of  cow  peas  may  very  conveniently  bo 
grown  upon  the  land  during  the  Summer 
and  used  for  hay  or  turned  under. 

Parsley  is  sometimes  grown  as  an  all- 
year  crop,  or  it  is  grown  during  the  Au¬ 
tumn  and  Winter  and  the  land  devoted 
to  lettuce  or  cucumbers  during  the  Spring. 
The  parsley  seed  is  sown  in  August  or 
September  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 


to  the  frames  as  soon  as  they  arc  large 
enough  to  be  handled.  Cutting  of  the  leaves 
begins  in  the  Autumn  and  continues 
throughout  the  Winter,  and  often  until 
quite  late  in  the  Spring  provided  prices  re¬ 
main  good.  Parsley  is  not  easily  injured 
by  cold,  and  it  is  customary  to  remove  the 
sash  and  frames  early  in  the  Spring  and 
take  them  to  some  other  location  where 
they  may  be  used  for  the  growing  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  eggplant,  or  some  other  less  hardy 
crop. 

Eggplants  are  started  in  heated  beds  or 
small  greenhouses,  and  transplanted  from 
the  seed  bed  to  small  pots,  from  which 
they  are  shifted  to  larger  pots.  It  is  not 
safe  to  set  them  in  the  frames  till  the 
weather  is  quite  warm.  Beets  are  either 
started  in  a  seed  bed,  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  frame,  where  they  grow 
to  marketable  size,  or  they  are  started  in 
the  frame  and  then  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground.  Beans  are  often  started  in 
every  third  row  of  Spring-crop  lettuce ; 
then,  after  danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  en¬ 
tire  frame  is  removed,  leaving  the  beans  to 
grow  as  a  field  crop.  Wax-podded  varie¬ 
ties  are  generally  grown. 

Among  diseases  attacking  frame  crops, 
lettuce  drop  or  wilt  is  often  quite  trouble¬ 
some.  Cleanliness,  removal  of  all  dead 
leaves,  burning  of  affected  plants  and  care 
in  watering  are  preventives.  If  the  land 
seems  heavily  affected,  it  should  be  steril¬ 
ized  with  steam,  and  all  woodwork  of  the 
frames  disinfected  with  one  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  formaldehyde.  Downy  mildew  and 
anthracnose  of  cucumbers  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  spraying  witli  Bordeaux,  3-6-50 
or  5-5-50.  The  spraying  should  begin  be- 
for  the  plants  leave  the  hotbed,  and  con¬ 
tinue  every  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Aphids 
and  cutworms  are  sometimes  troublesome, 
the  former  being  controlled  by  tobacco 
fumigation,  or  a  mulch  of  tobacco  stems, 
but  cucumber  growers  find  that  if  the 
stems  remain  in  the  frame  indefinitely  they 
injure  the  plants,  so  they  are  removed 
after  three  or  four  days.  Cutworms  are 
poisoned  with  bran  and  Paris  green  or  re¬ 
moved  by  hand-picking.  As  frame-grown 
produce  is  usually  superior  to  field-grown 
it  should  command  a  better  price;  hence  it 
should  be  given  more  care  in  handling  and 
marketing.  The  author  of  this  bulletin 
thinks  it  would  be  well  if  such  produce 
could  be  shipped  in  characteristic  packages, 
but  in  most  eases  the  style  of  shipping  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  marketing  outdoor 
crops  of  the  same  kind. 
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I  Will  Give  Vou 

10  Days  Trial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genu¬ 

ine  free  trial  ever  offered 

on  gasoline  engines  for  farm  and 
shop  use.  We  want  you  to  see  that  women 
and  children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the 
engine  to  run  any  machinery  you  have — the 
pump — separator — washing  machine— corn 
shelter— grinder — anything— remember  the 
engine  is  ready  to  run  when  you  get  it— 
complete  and  ready  to  run.  Your  daughter, 
wife  or  son  can  run  this  engine  almost  as 
easily  as  winding  a  clock.  Send  the  free 
coupon  and  we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  our 
sensational  offer  and  our  very  useful  book, 
“How  to  Use  Power”  FREE. 

Easy  Payments 

If  you  like  this  engine  after 

trying  it  out  for  10  whole  days, 
you  can  keep  it  and  take  a  longtime  to 
pay  for  it  on  easy  monthly  payments.  If 

you  don’t  want  to  keep  the  engine,  for  any 
reason  whatever  after  using  it  free  for  10 
days,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

5  Years’  Guarantee 


Ben  Schmidt  Asks  You 

To  Send  the  FREE  Coupon 

And  Get  FREE  His  Remarkable  Book 

Ben  Schmidt,  acknowledged  the  world’s  expert 

gas  engine  maker,  has  published  a  very 

valuable  book/ ‘How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  and 
in  the  Shop.”  He  wants  to  send  it  to  you  FREE* 

Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  at  once.  We  will  immediately  send  you 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  book,  “How  to  Use  Power,”  Free 
and  prepaid.  Only  one  copy  sent  to  each  person. 


f  and  You  Keep 
This  Great 
Engine 

Yes,  sir,  that’s  right — you 

keep  this  engine  for  $7.50,  a 

wonderful  gasoline  engine 
offer,  an  offer  without  a 
parallel.  We  offer  to  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled 
Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  on  your  simple  re¬ 
quest  without  an  order  or  any  promise  from  you. 

You  use  the  engine  10  entire  days,  use  it  all  you  want  to. 

Then  if  you  don’t  want  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Only  $7.50  and  the  rest  in  the  easiest  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  We  send  you  the  engine  on  trial  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  greatest  air-cooled  3  horse  power  engine 
on  earth.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it 
is  better  than  any  other  engine  that  costs  twice  and 

three  times  as  much.  It  is  the  only  engine  with  the  marvelous, 
powerful  chilled  cylinder.  The  only  engine  for  farm  use  with 
a  spark  retarder.  This  is  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gaso¬ 
line  lingine.  The  new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  revolutionized  the 
gasoline  engine  industry.  The  only  engine  good  enough  to  send  out  on 
actual  trial  and  then  sold  to  you  on  easy  payments  if  you  want  it.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  the  Chilled  Cylinder  and  spark  retarder.  Write  for  catalogs 
and  wholesale  price. 

Schmidt’s  Book  FREEPF" 

Yes,  send  the  coupon  for  the  valuable  Free 

Book  “How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Shop.  ’  ’ 
Get  all  particulars  of  our  amazing  offer  before  you  think  of 
buying  an  engine  from  anybody.  Act  quickly.  Write  now. 


Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline 

Engine  is  absolutely  guaranteed  for  5  years 
in  every  piece  and  part.  The  biggest  bank 
in  Iowa  backs  our  $1,000  challenge  offer  on 
our  engines. 

BEN  L.  SCHMIDT,  President 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  Engine  Works 


Dept.  4292  , 
DAVENPORT 
IOWA 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Ben  L.  Schmidt,  Pres.,  Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Dept.  4292,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Gentlemen— Please  send  me  absolutely  free,  postpaid,  your  free 
book,  “Ilow  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Shop.”  Also  your 
engine  catalogs,  wholesale  price  on  easy  payments,  all  information 
about  your  free  trial  offer  on  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline 
Engine — all  free  and  prepaid.  I  assume  no  obligations. 


Name 


Address.. 
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February  It, 


Handy  Book  on  House  Painting 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  important  jobs 
of  painting  done  by  an  experienced  painter,  there  are 
some  plain  facts  about  painting  that  you  should  know 
for  yourself.  Let  us  send  you  a  book  filled  with  useful  in¬ 
formation.  It  tells  how  much  paint  is  required  for  a  given 
surface,  how  many  coats  to  apply,  how  to  mix  paint,  how  to 
produce  any  color  effect,  etc.  It  shows  just  why 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil  make  the  most  durable  paint  for  use  anywhere; 
and  not  only  the  most  durable,  but  the  most  economical  as  well. 
White  lead  paint  will  not  crack,  blotch  or  blister.  It  holds  to  the 
wood  like  a  nail,  is  worn  away  only  by  slow  degrees  and  can  be  tinted 
any  color  desired. 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 

Ask  for  Farm  Painting  Helps  No.  471.  \ 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your  neigh-  f  \ 

bor’s  home,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter’s  / 

Book  for  the  Children.  (  -WSp  'iftV-- 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY  IfjPpTO 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago  St.  Louis  ViJjjLj  'WIB  j 

Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  y 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 

(National  I-ead  <1  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Where  Thousands  of r  Well 
Dressed  Men  Come  From 

In  all  parts  of  the  world— in  every 
country  on  the  globe  —  Ward’s 
clothes  are  worn.  They  are  worn 

by  the  man  who  wants  to  be  well  dressed 
and  at  the  same  time  save  half  the  usual 
clothing  prices.  No  one  can  offer  you 
more  in  the  way  of  expert  tailoring 
and  no  one  will  charge  you  so  little 
for  the  best.  You  have  your  choice  of 
hundreds  of  the  season’s  choicest  fabrics, 
of  all  the  spring's  snappy  styles,  of  a  suit  all 
tailored,  ready  to  ship  the  day  your  order  and 
your  measurements  are  received  or  if  you  pre¬ 
fer.  we  will  make  a  suit  to  your  special  order 
In  any  and  every  case  we  guarantee  your  entire 
satisfaction  as  to  fit  and  style  and  wearing 
qualities.  It  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  your  money  will  be  Instantly  refunded.  At 
least  investigate  before  you  buy  your  spring  or 
summer  suit.  You  owe  that  much  to  your 
pocketbook.  If  you  want  a  suit  already  tailored 
complete  ready  to  ship  ask  for  Special  Ready 
to  Wear  Clothing  book  No.  3  3.  If  you  want 
a  suit  tailored  to  your  measure  ask  for  lx>ok 
No.  3  8.  Take  your  pick  of  these  other  free 
money  saving  books  which  present  equally  good 
values  in  the  lines  they  represent.  Put  the 
numbers  of  the  books  that  you  want  on  the 
coupon. 


1.  Paints. 

5.  Roofing. 

6.  Vehicles,  _ 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  Paper. 

1  0.  Typewriters. 

1  1 .  Grocery  List. 

14.  Wire  Fencing. 

1  6.  Building  Plans. 

1  7.  Baby  Carriages. 

1 9.  Sewing  Machines. 

2  0.  Gasoline  Engines. 
2 1 .  Cream  Separators. 
2  2.  Building  Material. 
25-  Automobile  Sup¬ 
plies. 


26.  Bicycles,  Motor¬ 
cycles. 

27.  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet 

29.  Circular  and  Drag 
Saws. 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion  Book. 

33.  Men’s  Spring 
Clothing  Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

3  6.  Muslin  Wear. 

3  7.  Millinery. 

38.  Men’s  Made-to- 
Order  Clothing. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

■  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  1 9th  and  Campbell  Stl. 
CHICAGO  KANSASCITY 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  free  of  charge. 


Book  numbers,  33,. 


Name  . 


State . . . 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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You  Know 

What  You  Are  Getting 
When  You  Buy 

ED  LAND  Lime 


as  it  is  sold  under  a  Guaran¬ 
teed  analysis.  Every  bag  has 
attached  to  it  a  tag  stating 
this  guaranteed  analysis.  Any¬ 
one  planning  the  use  of  lime 
this  year  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Write  today 
to  our  nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Basten,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  Y«rk,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  make  them  soft,  light,  odorless, 
wind,  moth  and  water  proof,  and  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  or  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It 
will  certainly  pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  Tells  how  to  take  off  and 
care  for  hides ;  how  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  marvelous  brush 
dyeing  process  which  is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer,  especially 
on  horse  hides  and  calf  skins ;  about 
the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book 
except  upon  request.  If  you  want  a 
copy  send  in  your  correct  address. 

Tbe  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  BUY  TREES. 

From  one  year’s  end  to  another  you 
devote  a  lot  of  space  telling  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  “get  their  trees  from  honest  deal¬ 
ers,’  “avoid  the  fakers,”  etc.  Of  course, 
you  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
growers  wilfully  select  dishonest  dealers 
to  get  their  stock  from,  though  they  may 
be  won  over  their  low  prices.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  have  discovered  some  rule  or 
recipe  by  which  the  true-to-name  may 
be  identified  infallibly  give  it  to  us 
please,  or  do  you  prefer  to  pose  as  the 
only  wise  one  in  the  business?  Is  “Hope 
F arm"  never  taken  in  ?  fruit  grower. 

R.  N.-Y. — Usually  we  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  questions  which  are  not  signed. 
If  this  man  will  send  his  address  we 
can  tell  him  where  to  get  good  trees 
with  reasonable  surety  that  they  will  be 
true.  Nurserymen  are  like  all  the  rest 
of  us — fallible — and  we  have  known  the 
best  of  them  to  make  mistakes.  Some 
of  them,  however,  have  a  better  system 
of  packing  and  checking  than  others,  and 
are  not  so  likely  to  send  misfits.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  has  been  “taken  in”  a 
few  times,  but  the  great  majority  of  his 
trees  have  come  true.  He  has  had  most 
trouble  in  buying  from  dealers.  In  a 
few  instances  cases  of  plants  came  with 
two  different  addresses  scraped  off.  This 
showed  that  the  goods  passed  through 
three  hands  with  no  effort  to  open  or 
inspect.  They  were  the  poorest  kind  of 
trash — and  did  not  cost  much.  The 
surest  thing  has  been  made  when  we 
went  to  the  nursery  and  selected  certain 
trees  ourselves  and  paid  a  good  price 
for  them.  When  a  man  has  a  fair-sized 
order  it  will  pay  him  to  do  this.  We 
certainly  have  no  sure  way  and  as  for 
being  the  “only  wise  one”  we  decline  the 
nomination.  You  simply  invite  disaster 
when  you  deal  with  wandering  agents 
who  tell  big  stories  and  claim  their  stock 
is  superior  to  all  others.  There  are  some 
reliable  agents  in  the  trade,  but  they 
must  be  paid,  and  you  generally  pay 
them  wages  in  the  price  of  the  trees. 
We  go  to  the  mail  order  nurseries 
which  have  been  in  business  for  years 
and  tell  them  what  we  want.  A  good 
judge  of  human  nature  can  tell  from 
their  prices  and  their  actions  whether 
they  are  reasonable  and  fair.  We  can 
safely  state  that  no  snide  or  fake  can 
continue  to  offer  trees  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  year  after  year.  You  will  make  a 
mistake  if  you  try  to  beat  these  men 
of  good  reputation  down.  Be  prepared 
to  pay  fair  prices  and  if  possible,  go 
yourself  and  pick  the  trees  out.  At  this 
stage  of  the  business  no  one  can  be 
dead  sure  of  getting  all  trees  true  to 
name,  though  several  smaller  nursery¬ 
men  are  preparing  to  give  a  guarantee. 


Phosphate  and  Potash  on  Clover. 

I  have  a  15-acre  lot  lying  on  top  of  hill, 
inclined  to  be  dry  in  certain  portions  ;  soil 
varies  from  cut  gravel  and  loam  on  knolls  to 
stone  and  more  loam  and  then,  to  loam 
nearly  free  from  stone  ;  lot  nearly  level  and 
nice  to  work.  It  was  sown  to  oats  last 
Spring  and  seeded  to  eight  quarts  clover 
and  four  quarts  Timothy,  no  fertilizer  being 
used.  Oats  were  light  crop ;  seeding  of 
clover  and  Timothy  nice  stand.  I  wish  to 
prepare  this  field  for  potatoes  in  1913 ; 
cannot  manure  it,  and  can  spare  the  hay 
crop.  The  soil  needs  feeding,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  sowing  broadcast  with  drill 
teeth  off  either  200  pounds  fertilizer,  about 
10  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  potash,  or 
same  fertilizer  with  100  pounds  land  plas¬ 
ter  added.  I  can  get  the  10-S  for  $18.50  per 
ton,  plaster  about  $6 ;  can  get  ground  lime 
for  $5  per  ton.  What  would  you  advise 
as  to  fertilizing  this  meadow  in  one  of  these 
ways  and  which,  then  cutting  down  hav 
about  July  1  to  10,  and  leaving  that  with 
the  aftergrowth?  Could  I  reasonably  ex-  - 
pect  enough  increase  in  hay  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  fertilizer?  I  have  often  cut 
back  good  crops  of  hay  for  potatoes  and 
think  it  pays  well  when  I  cannot  manure. 

New  York.  m.  m.  s. 

We  think  it  will  pay  to  use  the  fertilizer 
on  the  clover.  We  should  expect  more  hay 
as  a  result,  and  more  clover  to  plow  under 
for  the  potatoes.  We  would  not  use  the 
lime  now.  Lime  on  top  of  ground  seldom 
gives  best  results,  and  it  might  show  next 
year  in  potato  scab. 


WOOD  ASH 
SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid),  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure, 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  ahvavs  he 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant  yet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine— adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— nq 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  «to  your  water  svstein. 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery,  if 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol’ 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  jilso  be  used. 

Positive^  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton — the  latest 
development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  hook 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co, 

201  Hrusli  St. 
Detroit  -  Mich. 


15  Days’ 
FREE  Trial 


To  Make  $100  Per  Month 
Above  Expenses 
About  2000  Men  Eg  "m°~ 

our  Medicines,  Extracts,  Spices,  Soaps,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Stock  and  Poultry 
Preparations,  Polishes,  Etc.  Our  Company 
fastest  growing,  most  progressive,  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Established  over  17  years.  Capital 
and  surplus  over  $2,000,000.  Big  Branch 
Warehouses  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  Chester, 
Pa.  make  low  freight  rates  and  quick  ser¬ 
vice.  Total  floor  space  in  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses,  over  10  acres. 

U/n  Nnui  U /ant  one  man  >n  each  unoccupied 
tie  IlUff  WcfllK  locality  to  tako  full  chargo  of 
all  deliveries  to  farmers  and  others  from  a  wagon  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  ono  below;  in  short,  a  man  able  to  take  full 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  our  business  in  his 
district.  Not  every  man  can  fill  this  position  nor  can 
we  afford  to  contract  with  one  who  is  too  extravagant 
or  too  old  or  too  young.  Wo  want  to  hear  from  men 
who  have  been  fairly  successful — honest,  industrious 
men  who  will  lie  satisfied  to  make  not  less  than 

$100  Per  Month  Clear  Profit 

above  expenses  the  first  year,  $1800  the  second 
year,  and  $24-00  the  third  year. 

If  you  aro  fairly  well  acquainted  in  your  locality  and 
think  you  can  fill  the  position,  lose  no  time  in  writing 
us  for  particulars  as  wo  aro  now  rapidly  filling  all 
vacant  territory.  Vto  do  not  want  to  hear  from  men 
under  21  or  over  50  years  of  age,  colored  people,  or 
women.  To  get  this  position  a  man  must  bo  ablo  to 
furnish  1  or  2  horses  to  conduct  the  business,  also  good 
business  men  as  references.  If  you  cannot  meet  theso 
requirements  do  not  write;  if  you  can  meet  them,  write 
us;  you  are  the  man  wo  aro  looking  for.  The  position 
pays  big,  is  honorable  and  permanent. 


Mr.  FARMER 


Investigate  this 
Outfit!  YOU 


We  have  good  sleighing  up  here  now. 
Cold  weather,  20  degrees  below  zero.  I 
am  wintering  23  head  of  cattle,  87  sheep, 
seven  horses  and  colts,  about  100  hens. 
The  spring  below  my  barn  (in  which  a 
barrel  is  set)  runs  into  a  16-foot  trough, 
a  big  hollow  log,  and  below  trough  an 
Iron  pipe  carries  water  out  to  roadside, 
where  there  is  an  iron  kettle  holding  two 
barrels — public  watering  place.  With  tem¬ 
perature  20  degrees  below  zero  water  has 
not  skinned  over  with  ice,  either  In  trough 
or  kettle.  How  is  that  for  waterworks 
up  In  the  Adirondaeks?  s.  c.  a. 


This  Rig  Makes  You 
Money  and  Saves 
Hard  Work 

WATERLOO 


can  make  farm  work  more  easy  and 
more  profitable  with  this 
wronderful  farm  helper 
working  for  you.  And  it’s 
a  great  help  to  the  women 
folks  as  well.  It  does  every¬ 
thing  about  the  farm.  Use 
it  as  a  portable  when  you  want  portable  work  by  taking 
off  the  saw.  Then  when  the  portable  work  is  done 
use  the  wagon  as  a  low  down  farm  wagon  and  put  the 
engine  in  the  barn  for  other  work  such  as  grinding 
feed,  etc.  We  make  many  styles  and  sizes.  You  get  free  catalog 
if  you  tell  us  the  work  you  have  to  do.  Write  today.  Just  write 

137  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  $20  to  $QO  By  Buying  From  Us 

one  of  these  engines.  If  you  want  a  good  engine  for  pumping  and  the 
small  jobs,  or  if  you  want  a  dependable  larger  engine  for  heavy  work — 
V  grab  one  of  these  engines.  We  don’t  want  any  money  in  advance —don’t 
k  want  you  to  put  money  in  your  bank  subject  to  our  withdrawal— don’t  ask 
\  you  to  sign  any  mysterious  order  blanks  or  coupons— don’t  want  a  note. 

I  Simply  write  us  your  name,  addre 
freight  station  and  size  of  engine  wanted 
I  We’re  a  little  behind  on  these  engines, 
but  have  put  on  a  night  force  and  can 
ship  you  an  engine  within  a  week. 

When  it  gets  to  your  station  look  it 
over — refuse  it  if  it  doesn’t  meet  your 
approval.  If  you  like  it,  pay  the 
freight— take  it  home  for  15  days.  Make 
M  it  prove  that  it  can  do  everything  you 

P  can  ask  of  it.  At  the  end  of  15  days  write 

us  your  verdict.  If  you’re  satisfied,  we’ll  send 
.  you  certificate  which  guarantees  your  en¬ 

gine  for  life  against  defective  material  or  workmanship.  Then  you  send 
J®ur  ™oney  •  if  y  011  don’t  care  to  keep  engine  we  pay  return  freight.  Accept 
this  oner  and  save  from  $20  to  $90.  If  you’d  rather  get  engine  through  your 
local  dealer  send  his  name  and  address.  Write  for  Big  Engine  Book— tells 
how  we  make  lowest  prices,  operating  world’s  largest  Gasoline  Engine  factory. 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO.,851  Associated  Bldg.,  Waterloo, 
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“PRODUCERS’  AND  CONSUMERS’  MAR¬ 
KETS.” 

A  Plan  for  Large  Cities. 

Part  I. 

While  there  are  so-called  public  markets 
in  New  York  City,  they  are  in  no  sense 
producers’  and  consumers’  markets.  The 
city  owns  the  property,  but  it  is  rented  to 
private  retailers  or  jobbers,  the  same  as 
any  private  property  would  be,  and  they 
conduct  their  business  solely  for  their  own 
profit  without  regard  to  either  producer  or 
consumer.  At  the  Gansevoort  Market  in 
Manhattan  and  at  Wallabout  Market  in 
Brooklyn  there  is  outdoor  space  allotted  to 
farmers  with  their  teams  and  wagons,  but 
farmers  here  do  not  trade  with  consumers. 
They  have  to  deal  with  retailers,  jobbers 
and  middlemen.  The  locations  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  retail  markets,  and  they  in  no  de¬ 
gree  solve  the  question  of  how  to  bring  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  into  direct  relations. 
The  system,  such  as  it  is,  is  full  of  tempta¬ 
tions  for  favoritism,  graft  or  the  boycott. 
The  producing  areas  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  City  of  New  York  to  permit  of 
marketing  any  considerable  amount  of  prod¬ 
uce  by  wagon.  You  must  go  twenty  miles 
or  more  out  in  every  direction  before  com¬ 
ing  even  to  market  gardening  on  a  large 
scale,  and  these  products  constitute  a  very 
small  part  of  the  family  food  supplies. 
Practically  everything  to  feed  the  five  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  and 
about  as  many  more  transients,  comes  by 
rail  or  boat,  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
with  poor  return  to  the  producers  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  now  pressing  for  solu¬ 
tion.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  causes 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  poor  re¬ 
turns  to  the  producers : 

1.  High  rates  of  transportation,  espe¬ 
cially  by  express. 

2.  Inadequate  and  poorly  located  termi¬ 
nals  and  receiving  facilities. 

3.  Cartage,  storage  and  repeated  han¬ 
dling. 

4.  Commission  men,  jobbers  and  middle¬ 
men  generally. 

5.  The  multiplicity  of  retailers,  and  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  retail  delivery. 

0.  Waste,  delay  and  deterioration. 

7.  Bad  debts. 

8.  Improvidence  of  consumers  in  methods 
of  procuring  household  supplies,  baDd  to 
mouth. 

9.  Glut  in  the  market. 

10.  Poor  market  information. 

11.  Unreliable  quotations. 

12.  Speculation,  “corners,”  cold  storage. 

The  Remedy. — Bring  the  producers  and 

consumers  into  direct  business  relations,  by 
the  establishment  of  public  markets  under 
the  control  of  producers  and  consumers, 
eliminating  the  commission  men,  jobbers 
and  speculators.  Save  trucking,  handling 
and  storage.  Inaugurate  the  system  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  population 
and  the  demands  of  a  district,  city  or  town. 
The  field  must  be  occupied  from  the  first, 
or  a  “freeze-out”  will  be  certain  and  effec¬ 
tive.  Collect  and  disseminate  reliable  mar¬ 
ket  information  and  quotations.  How  can 
it  be  done? 

The  Flan. — The  State  should  do  what  is 
important  for  the  public  welfare,  it  it 
cannot  be  done  adequately  and  effectively 
by  private  enterprise  and  capital.  The 

State  has  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and 
may  acquire  private  property  for  public  use. 
Individuals  and  business  corporations  have 
not  this  right.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  private  persons  to  acquire  suitable 
property  for  the  markets  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  New  York  City,  and 
if  they  did,  the  enterprise  would  be  only 
private  business  on  a  large  scale.  In  order 
to  establish  public  markets  of  sufficient 
number  and  size  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  consumers  of  New  York,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  City  or  State  to  provide 
suitable  property,  and  buildings,  located  in 
districts  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
population  to  be  served.  This  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  one  district  market  for  every 
100,000  of  population,  and  without  counting 
the  outlying  districts  with  more  or  less 
scattered  population,  would  mean  about  10 
district  markets  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  10  in  Brooklyn  and  two  or  three  in 
the  Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond  for  the 
present  might  be  omitted.  These  district 
markets  could  be  established  for  sums  vary¬ 
ing  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  each,  for  land 
and  suitable  and  substantial  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  district  markets,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  large 
receiving  terminal  warehouses,  with  cold 
storage  equipment,  and  at  least  one  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  to  do  canning,  pick¬ 
ling  and  preserving,  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus  and  what  would  otherwise  be  waste. 
The  expenditure  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
required  to  provide  the  land  and  buildings 
for  an  adequate  chain  of  district  markets 
and  other  important  adjuncts,  need  not  be 
an  unprofitable  investment  for  the  State, 
but  if  it  were,  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
whole  body  of  producers  and  consumers, 
comprising  practically  the  entire  population 
of  the  State,  would  justify  the  expenditure. 

An  Operating  Company. — With  the  plant 
provided,  how  shall  it  be  operated?  A  pro¬ 
ducers’  and  consumers’  market  company 
should  be  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of,  say  five  million  dollars,  divided  into 
shares  of  five  dollars  each  to  be  subscribed 
and  paid  for,  in  cash,  no  person  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  more  than  20  shares.  This 
company  should  lease  for  a  term  of  years 
from  the  State  all  the  market  property  and 


appurtenances  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to 
exceed  five  per  cent  on  the  total  investment. 
It  should  be  limited  by  its  charter  to  net 
earnings  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  on  its 
cash  capital.  It  should  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  “Markets  Commission”  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
It  should  have  a  representative  board  of 
directors  and  an  expert  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  A  general  manager  of  wide  business 
experience  and  recognized  capability  should 
be  employed  to  manage  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise.  Each  district  market  should  have  its 
superintendent  and  general  working  force. 
The  supplies  in  each  district  market  should 
comprise  all  food  stuffs.  Shipments  by 
producers  should  be  made,  as  directed,  to 
the  various  district  markets  or  to  the  ter¬ 
minal  warehouses,  and  other  supplies  should 
be  purchased,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the 
initial  point  of  production.  Prices  would 
be  fixed  and  quoted  daily  by  the  market 
management  according  to  the  general  state 
of  the  market  with  information  regarding 
supply  and  demand.  A  system  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts  on  the  amount  of  goods  purchased 
by  consumers  should  be  arranged  to  attract 
trade,  to  be  paid  upon  the  presentation 
of  purchase  checks  in  amounts  of  $25,  more 
or  less.  A  purchase  check,  showing  the 
amount  purchased,  should  be  given  each 
customer  with  each  purchase.  A  charge  for 
delivery  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
carrying  home  of  supplies.  Prices  should 
always  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  point, 
consistent  with  fair  returns  to  producers, 
fixed  charges,  operating  expenses  and  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  per  year  on  capital. 
Prices  should  be  uniform  at  all  markets, 
and  deliveries  should  be  made  only  within 
specified  district  boundaries,  to  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  of  delivery  service.  Minor  refriger¬ 
ating,  canning,  preserving  and  pickling 
equipment  should  be  installed  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  market. 

Capital  of  Operating  Company. — The 
capital  of  the  operating  company  should  be 
furnished  by  producers  and  consumers.  It 
does  not  seem  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
go  into  details  regarding  the  method  of 
raising  this  capital,  but  when  we  consider 
that  more  than  $500,000,000  of  food  stuffs 
are  consumed  each  year  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  that  one  per  cent  of  this  amount 
would  furnish  sufficient  working  capital, 
and  that  producers  will  be  saved  about  10 
per  cent  (the  usual  commission)  besides 
receiving  a  higher  price  for  their  produce, 
and  that  consumers  will  save  at  least  10 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  food  supplies,  it 
seems  feasible  to  devise  some  way  that  shall 
be  workable  and  not  burdensome,  to  secure 
from  these  two  classes  the  necessary  work¬ 
ing  capital  to  conduct  a  business  established 
and  managed  by  them  and  for  them.  I 
would  charge  all  shippers  five  per  cent  on 
gross  sales  and  all  purchasers  five  per  cent 
on  all  purchases  for  account  of  capital  stock, 
until  every  producer  and  every  consumer 
was  the  owner  of  one  share  of  stock,  there¬ 
after  the  purchase  of  capital  stock,  to  the 
limit  of  20  shares,  should  bo  encouraged 
but  made  voluntary.  By  this  method  pro¬ 
ducers  of  food  stuffs  in  every  part  of  the 
country  would  become  interested,  and  every 
consumer  doing  business  with  the  markets 
would  also  become  a  co-operator  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
keeping  either  producers  or  consumers  from 
doing  business  with  the  markets,  as  it  would 
result  in  a  financial  benefit  of  from  10  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  to  each  party. 

EZRA  S.  TUTTLE. 

( To  be  continued) . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  CARELESS  GROCER 

Blundered,  and  Great  Good  Came  of  It. 


A  careless  grocer  left  the  wrong  pack¬ 
age  at  a  Michigan  home  one  day  and 
thereby  brought  a  great  blessing  to  the 
household. 

“Two  years  ago  I  was  a  sufferer  from 
stomach  trouble,  so  acute  that  the  effort 
to  digest  ordinary  food  gave  me  great 
pain,  and  brought  on  a  condition  of 
such  extreme  nervousness  that  I  could 
not  be  left  alone.  I  thought  I  should 
certainly  become  insane.  I  was  so  re¬ 
duced  in  flesh  that  I  was  little  better 
than  a  living  skeleton.  The  doctors 
failed  to  give  me  relief  and  I  despaired 
of  recovery. 

“One  day  our  groceryman  left  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Grape-Xuts  food  by  mistake,  so 
I  tried  some  for  dinner.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  satisfied  my  appe¬ 
tite  and  gave  me  no  distress  whatever. 
The  next  meal  I  ate  of  it  again,  and  to 
be  brief,  I  have  lived  for  the  past  year 
almost  exclusively  on  Grape-Nuts.  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  most  healthful  and 
appetizing  food,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  my  system. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts  is  not  only  easily  digest¬ 
ed  and  assimilated,  but  I  find  that  since 
I  have  been  using  it  I  am  able  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  else  my  appetite  fancies  without 
trouble  from  indigestion.  The  stomach 
trouble  and  nervousness  have  left  me, 
I  have  regained  my  plumpness  and  my 
views  of  life  are  no  longer  despondent 
and  gloomy. 

“Others  members  of  my  family,  espe¬ 
cially  my  husband  (whose  old  enemy, 
the  ‘heart-burn,’  has  been  vanquished), 
have  also  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food  and  we  think 
no  morning  meal  complete  without  it.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


This  Free  Book  is  the  Last  Word  on 
Tool  Equipment  for  the  Farm 


0I5ST0M 


"THESE,  are  days  of  progress  on  the  farm.  The  old  rusty  saw,  hammer  and 
A  hatchet  days  are  long  past.  Is  your  tool  house  equipped  right  up  to  date  as 
it  should  be?  Before  you  decide  “it’s  good  enough,”  write  for  this  free  elab¬ 
orate  book  on 


DISSTON 


SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Especially  Adapted  to  Farm  Requirements. 

You  can  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  your  property  at  less  expense  by  having  the 
right  tools  and  enough  of  them  than  you  can  by  any  other  investment. 

This  book  will  give  you  many  suggestions  for  adding  tools  that  will  save  you 
money  and  even  make  you  money. 

It’s  worth  getting  for  its  information  on  the  care  of  saws  and  tools  alone. 

Write  for  it  today  and  study  out  how  you  can  bring  your  tool  equipment  up  to  100%  efficiency. 
Any  dealer  can  supply  the  Disston  tools  you  need.  Any  dealer  know*  the  unequalled  quality  of 
Disston  Saws,  Tools  and  Files. 

Just  write  us  to  send  you  the  “Farm  Tool  Book.”  You  will  value  this  book. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc., 

Dept.  J.  1537 


Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  properly  pulverized  and  evenly  distributed  over  the 
ground,  manure  is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer 
that  can  be  used.  The  additional  crops  produced  will 
ordinarily  more  than  pay  for  the  spreader  each  year  it  is  used.  Besides  much  labor  is  saved. 


VALUE  oi  MANURE 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


Spreading  is  generally  done  when  ground  is 
rough;  large  and  heavy  loads  are  usually  hauled. 

Success  spreaders  are  built  to  withstand 
severest  tests.  Firmly  mortised,  trussed  and 
bolted  frame,  is  made  of  second  growth  ash. 


Cold  rolled  steel  axles  are  large  in  diameter, 
Steel  wheels,  made  to  withstand  ammonia  in 
manure,  are  almost  universally  used.  Wood 
wheels  furnished  when  specially  ordered. 


the  Success  reduce  the  draft  at  least  one  horse 
and  add  years  of  life.  They  insure  all  shafts 


Beater  Starts  Free 


Throwing  machine  in  gear  slides  beater 
hack  out  of  load.  When  the  machine  starts, 
the  beater  is  free.  It  is  revolving  when 
load  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Thus  strain 
is  off  the  beater  as  well  as  the  pull  necessary 
to  start  the  load  greatly  reduced. 


Roller  Bearings 

Seven  complete  sets  of  roller  bearings  on 


Get  This  Book.  Be  sure  to  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  if  you  do  not  already  have  one.  Answers  every  question  concerning  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  To  get  our  latest  Spreader  Book,  ask  for  package  No.  S33 . 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


COMPTON 

MANURE 


I  X  L 

LOADER 


Cleans  up  yard  or  barn  in  a  "jiffy.”  No 
work  to  use.  Fork  pulled  by  horse,  and 
all  weight  rests  on  wheeled  truck.  Easy 
to  dump.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 


Fork  self-cleaning.  Write  for  booklet, 
prices,  etc.  Fine  offer  to  agents. 

Compton  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  E  Waukesha,  Wis. 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  L“ 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly— by 

using  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  lirst  and  best  self-operat-  i _ 

lug  Potato  Planter  in  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


UST 


/Me 


makes  potato 

. ,  .  - - -  culture  profit- 

able.  One  man  can  run  It.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole 
large  or  small.  (We  also  make 


...  •  - - efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for . 

Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  Including  valuable  formulas.)  Send 
dress  now. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose, 
name  and  ad- 


[_ 


437  Sabin  Street,  Jaekson,  filch.,  U.S.  A.— Canadian  Factory,  Gnelph,  Ont. 
World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


During  “Farmers’  Week”  I  visited  the 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  School.  This 
is  connected  with  St.  Lawrence  University, 
and  is  one  of  the  experiments  in  teaching 
farming — or  rather  bringing  “agriculture” 
closer  to  the  farm  than  the  agricultural 
colleges  can  do.  St.  Lawrence  County 
stands  for  cold  weather  in  Winter.  1  have 
been  in  the  snow  before,  and  so  while  we 
had  little  of  it  here,  I  put  on  a  pair  of  big 
“arctics.”  They  caused  some  amusement  on 
Broadway,  but  when  I  stepped  off  the  train 
into  the  snow  I  was  right  in  style  and 
comfort.  Just  before  starting'  I  bought 
some  cheese  at  our  local  store,  and  took  It 
along  to  see  what  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  found  its  way  up  to  the  great  river. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  at 
such  a  gathering  is  the  character  of  the 
farmers  who  attend.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  stronger  looking  body  of  farm¬ 
ers  than  those  who  tramped  through  the 
snow  out  to  the  college  buildings.  All  who 
go  there  know  what  beautiful  children  they 
raise  in  that  north  country — the  only  trou¬ 
ble  being  that  there  is  not  enough  of  them. 
For  the  most  part  the  men  had  that  same 
clear  eye  and  fresh,  clean  complexion  which 
nothing  but  strong,  active  work  out  in 
the  irosty  air  will  give.  Down  where  I 
li'c  only  two  classes  of  people  seem  able 
to  afford  fur  coats — actors  and  millionaires! 
Fp  in  the  St.  Lawrence  country  75  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  seemed  to  have  these 
fur  coats,  and  they  certainly  acted  like 
men  who  are  not  very  much  afraid  of  mil¬ 
lionaires.  These  farmers  have  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  great  barns  you  see 
on  every  hand  are  their  factories,  with  the 
cows  as  working  partners.  At  many  fruit 
meetings  I  find  men  who  wear  themselves 
down  to  bone  and  weary  nerve  during 
the  Summer,  and  have  little  to  do  in  Win¬ 
ter  except  “chores.”  These  dairymen  have 
a  constant  and  steady  job  throngb  the  year, 
and  that  made  a  difference  in  the  way  this 
crowd  operated  through  “Farmers’  Week.” 


her  of  local  dents  but  the  flint  varieties 
were  in  great  majority. 

I  had  my  sample  of  cheese  along  and  had 
it  tasted  and  tested  by  a  number  of  cheese 
experts.  They  agreed  that  it  was  of  fair 
quality  with  perhaps  one-third  of  the  normal 
cream  left  in.  They  also  seemed  to  agree 
that  as  prices  ran  last  year  the  farmers 
received  about  eight  cents  for  the  milk 
required  to  make  a  pound  of  this  cheese.  I 
paid  20  cents  at  our  local  store,  and  in 
some  other  places  the  same  grade  of  cheese 
retails  at  22  cents.  In  speaking  of  this 
to  the  farmers  I  found  that  almost  without 
exception  they  had  thought  out  this  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  I  confess 
that  5  had  no  idea  how  thoroughly  country 
people  have  followed  this  question.  The 
Canton  school  is  working  out  the  cost  of 
producing  crops  in  a  most  effective  way. 
They  have  a  complete  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  by  which  they  can  tell  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  milk  or  cheese 
or  a  bushel  of  potatoes  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions.  The  value  of  this  will  come  in  the 
figures  of  a  long  series  of  years,  for  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  any  single  year  as  conclusive. 
The  college  farm  is  run  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  and  this  accurate  bookkeeping  will, 
in  time,  give  those  St.  Lawrence  county 
farmers  the  foundation  for  exact  figuring  on 
the  cost  of  what  they  sell.  This  is  the 
real  basis  of  all  hopeful  effort  to  settle  the 
consumer’s  dollar  question.  The  “interests” 
which  handle  and  prepare  the  food  we  pro¬ 
duce  know  to  a  cent  what  it  costs  them 
to  handle  and  ship.  Thus  they  can  regu¬ 
late  selling  prices  and  know  just  what  they 
are  doing. 

I  think  this  agricultural  school  at  Canton 
has  made  a  fine  start  and  is  full  of  promise. 
I’rof.  II.  E.  Cook,  who  heads  the  school,  Is 
a  practical  farmer.  lie  was  raised  on  a 
farm  and  knows  what  farmers  need.  lie  is 
one  of  the  few  agricultural  college  presi¬ 
dents  who  could  be  trusted  to  milk  a  cow  ! 

I  doubt  if  there  arc  six  others  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  could  earn  their  board  as  hired 
men  in  a  dairy  barn.  They  may  say  that 
is  no  argument,  since  they  are  not  expected 
to  know  or  teach  practical  farming.  I 
think  it  would  do  them  all  good  to  go  out 
in  disguise  and  work  a  month  in  overalls 
and  boots  on  some  farm  where  there  is  a 
struggle  for  home  and  a  living.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  “extension  work”  1  think  their 
knowledge  of  actual  farm  conditions  and 
their  sympathy  for  the  “average  farmer” 
would  be  greatly  extended.  It  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  anyone  that  many  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  are  getting  away,  with  more 
or  less  speed,  from  the  practical  things 
which  are  within  reach  of  the  average 
farmer.  They  can  turn  out  managers  for 
large  estates,  station  or  government  work¬ 
ers  or  farmers  with  abundant  capital,  but 
are  they  training  boys  to  go  back  to  father’s 


I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  men 
than  about  the  school  because  the  latter 
will  evidently  be  dominated  by  the  former. 
Such  a  school  must  be  local,  and  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  students  can  easily  come  from 
time  to  time  and  see  what  is  being  done 
with  their  boys  and  girls.  If  those  par¬ 
ents  want  their  children  to  come  back  to 
the  farm  they  will  be  able  to  influence  the 
spirit  of  the  school  and  keep  it  harnessed 
to  practical  things.  This  is  where  such  a 
school  has  the  advantage  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  Much  of  the  instruction 
given  during  “Farmers’  Week”  was  quite 
informal.  It  was  much  like  a  company  of 
men  getting  together  and  talking  things 
over.  In  the  barn  there  was  a  crowd  of 
men  gathered  abouff  a  cow.  Each  man 
had  a  printed  score  card  with  a  scale  of 
points.  An  expert  went  over  the  animal  in 
detail,  pointing  out  its  good  points  and  de¬ 
fects — the  crowd  following  him.  Often 
some  shrewd  and  observant  dairyman  would 
disagree  with  the  marking  and  explain  why 
he  thought  the  hips  or  barrel  or  skin  or 
udder  indicated  a  better  score.  Cow  after 
cow  was  brought  in  for  this  examination — 
the  object  being  to  agree  if  they  could  upon 
some  basis  for  deciding  the  merits  of  a 
cow  by  her  shape  and  appearance.  There 
was  also'  a  small  herd  of  cows  suspected 
of  having  tuberculosis.  Some  of  them  were 
evidently  sick  while  others  seemed  in  good 
health.  Each  day  cows  were  tested  with 
tuberculin  before  the  crowd,  and  one  which 
had  reacted  was  slaughtered  and  cut  open 
to  show  the  disease.  A  crowd  gathered 
around  the  operator,  watching  every  move 
from  skinning  to  opening  the  lungs.  It 
was  a  great  object  lesson,  and  at  night 
there  was  a  lecture  on  tuberculosis  with 
pictures.  Then  there  were  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  dairying,  poultry  keeping, 
potato  growing,  and  corn  growing — all  prac¬ 
tical  and  designed  to  draw  out  these  farmers 
and  get  them  to  give  their  views.  In  fact  I 
got  the  Idea  that  the  basic  principle  of  this 
school  is  that  it  is  preeminently  for  the 
children  of  practical  farmers  and  that  the 
parents  are  invited  to  help  organize  it 
and  work  out  its  policy. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  to  me 
was  the  display  of  local  varieties  of  corn. 

I  knew  that  dairying  was  the  main  business 
in  this  country,  and  silos  are  in  evidence 
everywhere.  It  is  the  impression  of  many 
farmers  who  live  south  of  New  York  that 
southern  seed  corn  is  used  largely  in  the 
North.  Yet  here  were  dozens  of  varieties  or 
strains  of  flint  corn  of  excellent  quality. 
They  will  give  12  to  15  tons  of  silage  per 
acre  or  60  or  more  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
and  will  in  the  majority  of  seasons  mature 
the  grains  before  frost.  This  school  teaches 
farmers  that  they  should  put  dry  matter 
rather  than  water  into  the  silo.  These 
local  flints  give  a  good-sized  ear  and  stalk. 
They  may  not  fill  the  silo  as  fast  as  the 
big,  watery,  southern  varieties  but  they 
give  more  food  value.  There  were  a  num-  ■ 


old  farm,  take  his  old  barn,  his  herd  of 
cattle  or  his  rather  inferior  soil  and,  with 
reasonable  means,  build  success  upon  such 
foundations?  There  is  the  great  test  of 
farm  education.  Unless  someone  can  train 
boys  and  girls  for  such  work  our  agricul¬ 
ture  will  become  topheavy  and  fall  down. 
I  think  the  Canton  school  has  started  in 
to  do  this  thing.  1  got  the  idea  that  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  what  we  call  prac¬ 
tical  farming  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  “agriculture.”  Let  the  foundation 
alone,  but  build  the  structure  of  science 
upon  it  and  make  that  science  so  sensible 
and  plain  that  the  two  will  unite  like  con¬ 
crete  and  sand.  Naturally  this  can  be  best 
done  in  smaller  and  simpler  schools  than 
our  present  colleges  with  local  attendance 
< — within  say  100  miles  where  parents  can 
easily  come  and  see  what  is  being  done 
with  their  children.  The  theory  of  this 
seems  fair  and  yet  it  is  only  a  theory  thus 
far.  There  are  three  of  these  farm  schools 
in  New  York  now,  but  1  should  oppose 
starting  any  more  until  these  three  really 
show  themselves,  and  prove  something.  Who 
can  expect  any  system  of  education  to  prove 
itself  in  10  or  15  years?  1  sometimes  think 
50  years  would  be  all  too  short  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  best  way  to  teach  farming.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  try  to  improve 
our  common  and  high  schools.  I  know  that 
many  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  agricultural 
schools  are  unfitted  to  take  the  course 
through  a  failure  to  comprehend  mathe¬ 
matics.  A  farmer  may  ask  what  have 
mathematics  to  do  with  feeding  a  cow, 
making  butter  or  handling  the  soil.  Let 
him  try  to  figure  out  a  balanced  ration,  or 
test  milk,  or  make  up  an  economical  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  knowing  thoroughly  the 
principle  of  figuring  percentage,  and  he  will 
quickly  understand.  This  figuring  is  the 
very  foundation  of  successful  buying  and 
feeding.  A  grown-up  man  came  to  see  me 
once  and  asked  me  to  figure  out  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers  he  would  need  to  make  a 
simple  home  mixture  for  grass.  lie  did  not 
understand  what  “per  cent”  meant,  and 
was  ready  to  spend  about  $40  extra  which 
he  could  save  by  a  little  correct  figuring. 
Now.  many  young  people  who  will  enter 
these  agricultural  schools  cannot  figure  per 
'>nt  or  similar  things  and  they  feel  the 
lack  of  this  knowledge  all  through  their 
course.  These  colleges  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  such  things — our  common 
schools  should  do  that,  and  therefore  we 
must,  in  some  way,  get  down  past  these 
farm  schools  and  give  our  children  a  better 
drill  to  begin  with.  I  think  that  north 
country  is  waking  up  to  farm  education.  It 
looks  like  what  we  call  a  “goodlv  land” — 
certainly  overflowing  with  milk  and  maple 
syrup  if  not  honey.  Some  one  asks  where 
I  would  prefer  to  live — on  the  St.  Lawrence 
or  in  Florida.  With  good  health  and 
nerves,  well  covered  with  flesh.  I  should  say 
St.  Lawrence  at  once.  An  ideal  way  to  live 
would  be  four  Winter  months  in'  Florida 
and  eight  up  North.  h  w  c 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  iu  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 


inutKauLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  *11  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability, 
now  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  puintv 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Wlth  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.V. 


KEEP  YOUR  FIELDS  IN  GRASS 

Us©  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for 
Oats  and  Top  Dressing  and  you  won’t 
have  to  plow  up  and  re-seed  so  often. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  spread  this  on  your 
fields  and  you’ll  get  results  like  the  following- 

Ttie  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

„  , ...  We  kave  used  your  Hubbard's  “  Bone  Base  ”  Oats  and  Top  Dressing 

rertilizer  on  our  grass  fields  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  to  say  that  we  arc  pleased 
is  putting  it  mildly ,  as  we  have  got  over  four  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  cutting  this 
season  and  have  some  second  cutting  that  will  yield  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

Sept.  9.  1911.  FRED  F.  FIELD  HOLSTEIN  CO.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Send  for  our  Free  Almanac  and  Booklet 
telling  all  about 

11  Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  for 
every  crop,  and  how 
to  use  them. 


THE 


ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN  CONN. 


For  all  crops 
and  all  time 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

are  the  best.  They  enrich  the  earth  and  those  who 
till  it.  It  pays  the  farmer  to  buy  and  it  pays  the 
agent  to  sell  Bowker’s,-  the  former  because  they  give 
big  field  results,  and  the  latter  because  their  national 
reputation  and  popular  favor  make  them  easy  to  sell. 
Increase  the  production  and  profits  of  your  farm. 

Let  us  help  you  with  our  forty  years  of  experience, 
prompt  service,  the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities,  and  a 
brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  pocket  book. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  our  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

RHWKFP  fertilizer  company, 

ff  xVxliXV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 
Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


farm 
hi 


_ _ _ _ _ yo 

in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
gh  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forgos  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  rnn  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
ciass  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  eqnal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  tho  murket,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  “S&TMyjS 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  one  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  BP"  Write  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  ho*  32  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


A  Man’s  Work  Performed  by  a  Boy. 


To  the  users  of  Le  Roy  Walking  Plows,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  expensive  space  to  urge  the  trial  of 

Le  Roy  Riding  Plows.  They  know  and  tell  their 
friends  what  we  claim  and  guarantee  the 
Le  Roy  Plows  are  easier  draft  and  do 
better  work  than  others.  The  main  arch  on 

Le  Roy  Sulkies  is  a  steel  beam,  others  use 
a  casting.  Le  Roy  frame  is  all  steel.  The 
weight  _of  your  foot  will  operate  our  “easy 
loot  trip”  and  the  team  does  all  the  work,  and 
performs  it  easy. 

A  boy  can  do  the  work  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  mail  and  come  in  fresh  from  a  big 
day’s  work,  Either  chill  or  steel  bottom 
plows  supplied.  Avoid  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  dead  furrow  by  using 
Le  Roy  Two-way  Sulky  Plows.  A 
call  on  your  home  dealer  or  a  line  from 
you  will  secure  additional  and  interesting 
information. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO„  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

(  This  Company  is  independent  of  any  Trust,  Combine  or  Merger ) 


1912. 
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Rural  isms 

Destroying  Sowbugs. 

17.  M.,  Beaverton Ore. — I  am  a  green¬ 
house  owner  and  am  considerably  bothered 
with  sowbugs.  Could  you  give  something 
that  would  aid  me  in  getting  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — A  method  of  destroying  sow¬ 
bugs  or  woodlice  in  greenhouses  was 
given  by  an  Illinois  florist,  Frank  Felke, 
in  the  Florists’  Review.  The  sowbugs 
are  very  fond  of  rye  flour,  and  he  uses 
this  to  poison  them.  He  mixes  two 
parts  of  rye  flour,  two  parts  of  sugar 
and  one  part  Paris  green,  only  mixing 
as  much  as  he  intends  to  use  at  one 
time,  as  it  deteriorates  with  keeping. 
The  mixture  must  be  dry  and  free  from 
lumps,  or  it  is  unpalatable  to  the  sow¬ 
bugs.  It  is  scattered  along  the  top  of 
the  board  edging  the  bench,  if  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  may  be  laid  on  strips  of 
wood  in  frame  or  hotbed.  Mr.  Felke 
says  it  kills  a  surprising  number  of  the 
sowbugs;  in  a  single  night  there  are 
more  dead  ones  than  the  gardener  would 
imagine  he  had  on  his  whole  place. 


aceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root,  and 
is  usually  propagated  by  division.  In 
England,  chamomile  is  planted  in  March, 
the  roots  being  set  in  rows  36  inches 
apart,  the  plants  18  inches  in  the  rows. 
Heavy  loam,  with  little  manure,  is  best; 
too  much  fertility  produces  leaves  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  Clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  needed.  The  flowers  are  gath¬ 
ered  when  in  perfection,  and  are  dried 
on  canvas  trays  in  a  room  artificially 
heated ;  the  crop  is  estimated  at  300  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  This  plant  is 
grown  quite  largely  around  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  England,  a  place  famous  for  its 
extensive  culture  of  lavender. 


An  Agricultural  Explorer’s  Caravan. 

Fig  49  is  reproduced  from  a  picture 
furnished  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction.  The  original 
photograph  -was  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  N. 
Meyer,  the  agricultural  explorer,  near 


Catalpa  Trees  Splitting. 

O.  IF.,  Wantagh,  N.  7. — I  have  several 
trees  planted  around  my  lawn,  Catalpa 
speciosa.  I  notice  two  of  them  have  split 
very  badly,  one  especially  so,  from  the  base 
to  top.  They  split  during  severe  frost. 
They  are  planted  on  southern  aspect,  are 
seven  years  old,  caliper  nine  inches.  Those 
on  northeast  aspect  seem  all  right.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  or  remedy  this? 

Ans. — Very  little  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  frost  cracks  or  their  extension 
after  once  started.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  bark  back,  ex¬ 
posing  the  fresh  wood  on  either  side  of 
the  crack,  and  paint  over  with  white 
lead  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  tar.  The 
tree  will  then  make  an  effort  to  form 
wound  tissue  and  cover  the  crack.  The 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPLORER’S  CARAVAN.  Fig  49. 


Ure-dalik,  Chinese  Turkestan,  February 
13,  1911.  Mr.  Meyer  says  of  it: 

“Our  large  cart,  with  its  three  mules 
and  a  strong  horse  and  over  1000  pounds 
of  baggage  in  it,  is  trekking  through  a 
piece  of  sandy  and  alkaline  desert.  Sand 
dunes  rise  here  and  there  above  the  in¬ 
tensely  monotonous  country  and  are 
mostly  covered  with  reeds  .where  it  is 
swampy,  or  with  tamarisk  bushes  where 
it  is  drier.”  This  outfit  was  used  en 
route  from  Kashgar  to  Aksu,  along  the 
north  border  of  the  Takla-Makan  desert. 
At  Aksu  the  load  was  shifted  to  pack- 
horses  for  crossing  the  dangerous  Mus- 
sart  pass.  The  man  in  the  foreground 
is  the  Russo-Turki  interpreter,  the  other 
two  being  the  driver  and  general  helper. 


YOUR  BIC'MONEY 
CROP"  IS  YOUR 
APPLE  CROP 


Winter  following  such  treatment,  if  the 
trunk  is  wound  with  wisps  of  straw, 
there  will  probably  be  no  further  injury. 
There  will  be  a  scar  of  course,  but  the 
health  of  the  tree  will  not  be  seriously 
menaced.  Sometimes  the  tree  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  cover  these  cracks  will  form 
great  lip-like  projections  causing  a  heavy 
ridge  up  and  down  the  side  of  the  tree. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


Roman  Chamomile. 

C.  E.  A.,  New  Salem,  Mass. — We  use 
Roman  chamomile  as  a  tonic.  I  should 
like  to  raise  my  own  if  possible.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  buying  seed 
and  growing  it?  Can  it  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  here? 

Ans. — Roman  or  English  chamomile, 
Anthemis  nobilis,  could  doubtless  be 
grown  here,  but  we  do  not  find  roots  or 
seeds  offered  by  our  dealers.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  wild  in 
temperate  parts  of  the  continent  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
for  medicinal  purposes,  the  type  being 
a  single  flower,  but  the  double  ones  com¬ 
mand  the  better  price.  It  is  an  herb- 


A  man  went  to  an  insurance  office  to 
have  his  life  insured  the  other  day.  “Do 
you  cycle?”  the  insurance  agent  asked. 
“No,”  said  the  man.  “Do  you  motor?” 
“No.”  “Do  you,  then,  perhaps,  fly?” 
“No,  no,”  said  the  applicant  laughing. 

“I  have  no  dangerous - ”  But  the 

agent  interrupted  him,  curtly.  “Sorry, 

sir,”  he  said,  “but  we  no  longer  insure 
pedestrians.” — The  Argonaut. 


“KANT-KLOG” 

SPRAYERS 


Spraying 
G"ide  pre6 


Something  New _ 

Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid, 

Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 


\ 


You  can  make  more  profit  from  the 
fruit  you  grow  on  your  farm  than  from 
anything  else  you  can  raise — and 
with  less  time  than  you  muse  devote 
to  making  a  crop  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn  or  potatoes. 

Apples,  for  instance,  will 
earn  you  $200  to  $500  and 
more  per  acre — not  once 
in  a  while,  but  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  average;  not  in  some 
far-away  place,  but  right 
in  your  own  locality. 

You  can  prove  this  in 
your  own  orchard,  this 
year.  With  a  few  pruning 
tools,  a  little  fertilizer,  a  plow,  and  a 


Deming 


Spray  Pump 

you  can  work  wonders, 
bringing  your  trees  into 
IJ  a  good,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  will 
begin  to  bear  such  fruit 
as  you  read  about.  Of 
course,  you  should  start  new  orchards, 
too;  but  you  can  make  money  from  the 
old  trees  while  the  new  ones  are 
coming  to  bearing — and  for  a  good 
while  afterward. 

How  to  Make  Money 
From  the  Trees  in 
Your  Old  Orchard 


“How  the  Old  Orchard 
—  _  Paid,”  tells  how 
one  Pennsylvania 
farmer  has  taken  a 
Deming  Spray  Pump  and 
some  good  ideas  and  has 
made  money.  His  story  will 
interest  you,  because  the 
methods  he  used  are  open 
to  you,  too.  Send  for  this 
book  and  our  new  Cata¬ 
logue,  or  ask  your  dealer 
for  full  particulars 
.  about  Deming 
outfits.  If  he 
does  not  handle 
them,  write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

280  Success  Building  •  •  SALEM,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  All  Uses 
AGENTS  EVERYWHERE- 


'START  CROWING  FINE  FRUIT 
ON  THE  TREES  YOU  HAVE  NOW 


The  Best  Sprayer  that  Money 
and  Brain  can  Build 


™DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 

Made  of  the  best  materials  and  constructed 
to  meet  every  existing  demand. 


Write  today  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog,  8-C. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


DEY0  POWER  ENGINES,  v/2 1«  ish.  P. 

Send  for  Catalog,  0-C. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

1  and  do  whitewashing  in  mont  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  waj.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN ’3 

POWER  R  Auto-Sprays 

No.  1,  shown  hore,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 

1  does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex- 
1  porlment  Stations  and  300,000  others.  40  styles  and 
sixes  of  hand  and  power  sprayers— also  prices 
and  valuabl*  spraying  guido  in  our  Free  Book. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  Jay  tit.,  Eoohester,  N.  If* 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street,  YORK,  PA. 


Have  you  eve* 

worked  »t  your  *prayer  pump  . 

for  an  hour  (or  longer)  with  your  hand*  m 
the  volution)  You  won’t  if  you  have  Iron 
Age  No.  191  Vertical  Barrel  Pump.  It  at¬ 
tache*  on  the  outsidt  of  any  barrel— ea«y  to 
get  at.  Bronze  ball  valve*;  hemp  packing; 
automatic  dasher  inside;  4  row  attachment. 
Low  price.  With  or  without  barrel. 

You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  its 
worth.  A*k  your  dealer  to  *how  il 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tool*.  Backed  by  76 
year*’  experience. 

Write  u*  for  special  booklet*. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bol  102 -V,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


On 

Free  Trial 


No-money-in-advance, 
bank-deposit.  Highest 
qnality— lowest  prices. 
Pay  ns  out  of  the  “extra 
profit”  the  sprayer  earns. 


Horse  Power  Sprayer 


weeds,  etc.  No  hand  pumping  required— works 
automatically.  One  man  can  do  more  work  with 
this  machine  than  two  men  with  the  old  style 
sprayers.  It  saves  you 
labor,  time  and  money. 


Doubles 
Your 


Crop 


The  Man-Power  Sprayer 
Is  an  all-purpose  machine 
for  the  medium -sized 

cheap  in  price,  light,  strong  and  dnr- 
ers  are GUARANTEED  FOK 


our  sprayers  i 


the  freight.  Write  a 
ter  or  card  to-day— and 
we’ll  send  you  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  of  ali- 
klnds-of-sprayers,  and 
8peclal-Free-Sprayer  of¬ 
fer  for  first  In  each  lo¬ 
cality  this  season.  Don’t 
delay.  Write  now.  It 
means  money  to  you. 


H.  L  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY 

283  North  St,  Canton,  Ohio 


Bigger  Fruit.  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers,  it  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
In  other  makes— it  has  proved  It¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
cam  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO..  Bonton  Harbor.  Mich. 


The  DOMESTIC 

POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 


sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  Box  R,  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Liffle  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

S  F  RA  Y  JE  R  S 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
006  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  y 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ivc  Fruit-Growera 

Price  By  Mail  WllbTe*! 

Jar  and  In*  t  ruction*— 

Agent*  W*m«d  Everywhere 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


A  few  years  ago  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  started  out  to  prove  that  “Scalecide”  was  too  expensive,  hut  they 
found  that  in  orchard  work  9  gals,  of  “Scalecide”  went  as  far  as  17  gals,  of  Lime-Sulfur.  This  being  the  °^e,  a  barrel 
of  “Scalecide”  which  makes  800  gals,  of  spray  at  the  strongest  strength,  will  go  as  far  and  do  better  work  than  15W 
gals,  of  Lime-Sulfur  spray,  which  will  require  3)4  barrels  of  the  best  Lime-Sulfur.  The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  “Scalecide”  killed  100*  of  scale  in  5  out  of  7  tests.  Lime  Sulfur  did  not  do  it  once  in  10  tests  in  the  same 
orchard.  “Scalecide’’  has  greater  fungicidal  properties  than  Lime-Sulfur  as  a  Winter  wash.  A  postal  request  to 
Dept.“N”  will  bring  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book, “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples, 
and  new  booklet,  “  Scalecide-the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  ‘  Scalecide  ”  we  will  deliver 
it  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers  on  receipt  of  price.  50-gal.  bbls.,  ?2o.OO;  30-gal.  bbls.. 
$16.00;  10-gal.  can3,  $6.75;  5-gal  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City.  _ 


800  GALLONS 
OR 

1500  GALLONS? 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8'A  marks,  or  W'A  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter, 

Advertising  rates  CO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders; 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a  respon. 
Bible  person.  But  to  make  do  lbly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  Congress¬ 
man  E.  J.  Hill  of  Connecticut  and  his  position  on 
parcels  post.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  our  readers  Mr.  Hill  now  says: 

“I  am  in  favor  of  an  effective  parcels  post — and  the 
more  effective  it  is  the  more  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  1 
expect  to  support  any  reasonable  and  proper  movement 

in  that  direction. 

*  * 

Fruit  growers  of  Eastern  New  York  must  remem¬ 
ber  the  great  meeting  at  Poughkeepsie,  February  22 
and  23.  This  is  the  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers.  The  original  meeting 
was  held  about  IS  years  ago  when  a  handful  of 
us  met  at  Cornwall  and  started.  Now  the  handful 
has  grown  to  a  houseful,  and  it  requires  a  big  house, 
too.  You  ought  to  be  there. 

* 

On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  boll  weevil.  Southern 
farmers  are  taking  up  dairying  as  a  lucrative  business  un¬ 
affected  by  the  pest,  and  are  learning  to  rotate  crops  so  as 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  weevil.  Dairying  furnishes 
a  means  of  profitable  use  for  the  crops. 

That  is  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says, 
and  we  know  it  is  true.  That  story  of  Lespedeza 
growing  (page  162)  is  an  instance.  For  years  we  have 
claimed  that  no  section  of  the  country  needed  dairy¬ 
ing  and  what  goes  with  it  as  badly  as  the  old  cotton 
States.  Yet  strange  to  say  the  Congressmen  from  the 
South  have  lined  up  on  the  side  of  oleo — against  the 
most  useful  department  of  farming  that  their  section 
could  introduce.  '  Dairymen  at  the  North  who  are 
fighting  a  hard  battle  may  well  ask —What  is  the  mat - 
ter  with  these  men? 

* 

Every  week  several  people  come  to  us  in  trouble  over 
what  they  call  a  contract  either  to  do  something  or 
to  give  possession  to  certain  property.  Trouble  has 
arisen  between  the  parties  and  one  side  or  the  ocher 
must  enforce  their  “rights.”  In  many  of  these  cases 
analysis  shows  there  is  no  contract  at  all.  The  parties 
agreed  verbally  or  signed  some  indefinite  paper  with¬ 
out  any  “consideration”  or  legal  value.  We  have  tried 
hard  to  show  our  people  the  almost  criminal  folly  of 
signing  a  contract  with  a  stranger,  or  of  making  one 
with  friends  except  upon  the  advice  of  a  good  lawyer. 
The  agent  who  presents  a  contract  for  you  to  sign 
has  you  tied  up  the  moment  you  sign  your  name,  be¬ 
cause  great  lawyers  have  worked  over  that  contract 
until  it  cannot  be  broken.  That  alone  ought  to  make 
you  shy  of  signing  it.  When  it  comes  to  making  a 
contract  in  which  you  must  defend  your  rights  do  not 
try  to  write  it  yourself  unless  you  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  to  some  good  lawyer  and  have  your  in¬ 
terests  fenced  in  with  barbed  wire.  You  would  quickly 
do  this  if  you  could  see  the  record  of  loss  and  trouble 
which  pours  in  here  from  people  who  “thought  it  was 
all  right” 

* 

I  notice  also  that  the  “interests”  are  evidently  after 
the  repeal  of  the  oleo  tax.  They  are  following  their  maga¬ 
zine  articles  by  boosting  the  price  of  butter  so  that  our 
representatives  may  have  an  excuse  to  help  the  “poor 
laboring  man”  by  removing  the  tax  on  oleo.  j.  d.  s. 

Our  friend  gets  the  situation  right.  It  is  the  shrewd¬ 
est  political  game  yet  attempted  to  pass  the  oleo  bill. 
There  are  articles  and  editorials  in  the  magazines  and 
papers  praising  oleo  as  food.  The  Times  and  Tribune 
of  New  York  are  praising  butter  substitutes.  We  ex¬ 
pect  this  to  be  followed  by  great  advertisements  prais- 
ing  oleo  directly.  Now  the  oleo  men  do  not  need 
to  advertise  their  stuff.  They  are  not  selling— they 
are  buying  space  in  these  papers  to  develop  what  they 
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call  “public  sentiment”  among  consumers  of  butter. 
The  scheme  has  been  worked  like  a  charm.  The  price 
of  butter  has  been  forced  up  just  at  the  time  when 
the  oleo  men  are  ready  to  urge  Congress  to  remove 
the  tax  on  colored  oleo.  We  are  morally  sure  that 
the  oleo  men  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  by  holding  butter  off  the  market.  They 
are  working  just  as  the  stock  gamblers  do  when  they 
force  the  price  up  or  down  in  order  to  compel  their 
rivals  to  sell  or  buy.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  easy 
to  see.  In  former  years  Congressmen  would  not  vote 
to  remove  the  oleo  tax  because  it  was  a  case  of  the 
dollar  against  the  man.  Farmers  and  country  people 
generally  made  life  a  burden  to  the  Congressman  in 
personal  letters  telling  him  to  vote  for  honest  butter. 
He  got  few  if  any  such  personal  letters  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  did  not  dare  oppose  the  letter  writers. 
The  oleo  men  intend  to  get  workingmen  in  town  and 
city  to  write  their  Congressmen  demanding  a  repeal 
of  the  oleo  laws.  That  is  why  they  are  working  the 
daily  papers.  It  is  a  slick  scheme  and  calls  for  harder 
work  and  stronger  letters  from  farmers. 

* 

We  have  begun  the  investigation  of  rural  life  problems 
out  here  in  the  Middle  West  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
something  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  We  propose  to 
lay  down  gently  for  a  time  the  two  blades  of  grass  propo¬ 
sition,  and  see  if  we  cannot  learn  how  to  get  a  better  price 
for  the  single  blade.  Our  people  arc  now  asking  this 
question,  “ What  is  the  use  of  groxcing  txvo  blades  of  grass 
tchere  one  grexc  before  if  we  cannot  get  as  much  for  txco 
as  we  did  for  the  one f”  “Big  business”  does  not  like  such 
questions.  Of  course  farmers  have  no  right  to  ask  such 
things.  They  are  not  supposed  to  know  enough  to  discuss 
economic  questions.  Nevertheless  in  their  recent  conven¬ 
tion  they  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  plan  for  agricultural  credits 
that  will  work  in  Nebraska.  w.  s.  delano. 

Mr.  Delano  is  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers’ 
Congress.  We  knew  him  30  years  ago  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College.  At  that  time  our  agricul¬ 
tural  education  was  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
famous  saying  of  Dean  Swift  that  the  most  useful 
citizen  was  he  who  made  “two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before.”  Slowly  but  surely  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  coming  to  see  that  this  is  a  beautiful  theory 
for  the  gentlemen  who  transport  and  handle  our  crops, 
hut  with  its  drawbacks  for  the  producer.  During  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  seen  several  so- 
called  “gluts”  in  the  market,  caused  by  the  production 
of  that  extra  blade  of  grass !  For  instance,  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  big  crop  of  potatoes.  Many 
farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  10  or  IS  cents  a 
bushel — many  carloads  were  fed  out  or  thrown  away. 
The  extra  potato  brought  disaster  to  the  farms,  but 
the  railroads  cheerfully  charged  as  much  for  hauling 
a  10-cent  bushel  as  for  one  which  brought  a  dollar. 
Nor  did  the  consumers  greatly  profit,  for  the  retail 
price  of  potatoes  did  not  fall  in  anything  like  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  the  farmers’  price  went  down.  This  thing 
has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  the  “two 
blades”  proposition  is  getting  a  little  shopworn.  Let 
us  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  single  blade.  And 
who  is  to  find  out  for  us?  In  Nebraska  the  farmers 
have  requested  that  the  State  University  establish  a 
department  of  agricultural  economics.  The  University 
can  no  doubt  do  much  to  learn  the  cost  of  crops  and 
the  comparative  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but 
the  problem  of  the  single  blade  of  grass  must  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  farmers  themselves.  No  one  is  going  to  do 
it  for  them.  In  Germany  the  agrarian  party  did  such 
work,  but  that  was  largely  landlordism.  We  do  not 
want  the  landlords  to  control  agricultural  politics. 

* 

We  will  go  on  record  as  opposed  for  the  present, 
at  least,  to  establishing  any  more  secondary  farm 
schools  in  New  York.  Bills  providing  for  several 
of  these  schools  are  already  before  the  Legislature, 
hut  they  should  not  be  pushed.  We  know  that  the 
school  at  Canton  has  started  well.  Reports  from 
Alfred  and  Morrisville  are  that  these  schools  are 
very  promising.  Yet  the  plan  is  an  experiment,  and 
nothing  more  as  yet.  This  may  not  prove  the  best 
way,  and  the  State  of  New  York  should  not  spend 
more  money  and  dot  its  surface  with  these  schools 
until  they  have  time  to  prove  themselves.  We  believe 
they  will  earn  their  right  to  live  and  grow  by  doing 
sensible  and  practical  work.  Let  them  have  a  fair 
chance  and  let  us  watch  them  before  New  York 
plunges  on  farm  schools.  As  stated  on  page  166  the 
country  schools  in  which  farmers’  children  are  to  be 
trained  to  enter  these  farm  schools  must  be  made 
stronger.  These  farm  schools  can  give  a  boy  a  fair 
drill  in  agricultural  science,  but  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  train  him  to  think  or  give  him  the 
mathematics  needed  to  figure  out  farm  problems,  or 
teach  him  how  to  write  a  good  letter  or  read  easily. 

All  these  things  are  necessary,  but  the  farm  child 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  them  before  he  goes  to  the 
farm  school  to  study  agriculture. 


February  10, 

Frankly  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  honest  nurserymen, 
whether  from  a  change  of  heart  or  policy,  we  will  not 
stop  to  discuss.  In  my  mind  there  is  absolutely  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a 
great  awakening  or  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  nursery¬ 
man  what  disastrous  results  ho  has  been  stretching  out 
behind  him.  I  speak  partly  from  personal  experience. 

We  get  that  from  an  old  personal  friend— a  nurs¬ 
eryman  who  is  honest  and  conscientious.  Yet  he  has 
criticised  us  hotly  for  discussing  the  tree  agent  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘misfits’  and  the  problem  of  guaranteed  trees. 
\\  e  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  honest  printer’s 
ink  to  settle  these  hard  commercial  questions.  That 
is  why  we  have  brought  the  nursery  problem  out  into 
the  light  and  aired  it.  We  intend  to  keep  on  shaking 
it  like  a  dusty  carpet,  but  let  no  man  misunderstand 
the  motive  in  this.  Evils  have  crept  into  the  nursery 
trade,  and  all  honest  nurserymen  admit  it.  The  public 
want  to  know  just  how  trees  are  grown,  handled  and 
sold,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the  knowledge.  It  is 
of  first  importance  to  them  as  tree  planters,  and  we 
intend  to  get  it  for  them'.  Tha£  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
This  sort  of  education  patiently  drilled  into  the  people 
will  be  a  help  to  planters  and  honorable  nurserymeq 
as  well,  and,  frankly,  we  want  the  respect  and  support 
of  both  classes.  As  for  the  fakers  and  snides,  they 
know  us  and  we  know  them — they  will  get  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife  as  close  to  the  root  as  we  can  drive  it. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Government  maintains  a  seed-testing 
department  where  seeds  may  be  examined  by  buyer 
or  seller.  Tests  are  made  for  adulteration  and  also 
for  vitality.  This  department  encourages  farmers  to 
have  seed  examined  before  planting,  and  also  to 
learn  if  possible  where  the  seed  was  grown.  Both 
things  are  important,  and  it  has  become  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  with  many  farmers  when  ordering  seed  to  ask 
questions  about  it.  Last  year  such  a  buyer  wrote  a 
seedsman  as  follows:  / 

Kindly  send  me  at  once  samples  and  prices  of  your 
Ited  clover,  also  state  if  you  guarantee  this  seed  free  of 
dodder  and  other  noxious  weeds.  Where  was  this  seed 
grown?  An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

That  is  a  fair  question,  for  it  is  a  first  principle 
of  good  farming  to  try  to  obtain  clean  seed.  Yet 
this  seedsman  made  the  following  reply : 

We  have  yours  asking  us  to  mail  you  samples  and  quote 
you  prices  of  Red  clover.  However,  from  the  contents  of 
jour  letter  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  mailing  you  samples 
and  making  you  prices.  You  first  state,  “Do  we  guarantee 
this  seed  to  be  pure  and  free  of  dodder  and  other  weeds?” 
also  you  ask  where  this  seed  was  grown.  We  do  not 
guarantee  any  seed  whatever,  nor  do  we  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  information  as  to  where  the  seed  was  grown. 

If  you  can  find  a  seed  house  in  the  United  States  that 
will  guarantee  seed  or  will  tell  you  where  it  was  grown, 
we  would  be  pleased  for  you  to  give  us  the  name  of  this 
fiim,  as  we  never  heard  of  any  seed  house  to  guarantee  auv 
seed,  or  to  tell  where  it  was  grown  in  the  field  seed  line ; 
second,  there  is  no  seed  that  is  pure  and  free  of  all  other 
substances.  So  we  do  not  care  to  quote  you  prices  and 
mail  you  samples. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  attitude  is  shared  by 
the  seed  trade  in  general.  We  know  that  some  seeds¬ 
men  at  least  are  glad  to  tell  where  the  seed  is  grown, 
because  they  try  to  use  such  care  that  the  knowledge 
would  be  an  asset  to  them.  We  also  know  that  (he 
best  seedsmen  make  a  fair  statement  about  the  purity 
of  their  seed.  Personally  we  would  not  buy  seed 
from  a  man  who  refused  to  give  any  information 
about  it,  for  we  think  the  buyer  has  the  right  to  such 
information. 


BREVITIES. 

This  is  good  buckwheat  cakes  weather ! 

It  l'ooks  like  a  contest  between  the  two  p’s — penny  post¬ 
age  and  parcels  post.  We  are  for  the  latter. 

Now  we  are  told  they  have  a  vaccine  to  prevent  grippe  ! 
What  shall  we  put  into  men  to  get  them  to  maintain  their 
grip  when  they  start  in  to  do  things? 

Tell  us  about  the  peach  buds.  Every  peach  grower  is 
interested.  Of  course  you  cannot  tell  surely  how  they  are 
until  blooming  time — but  how  do  they  look? 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  in  American  institutions 
187,454  insane  persons — a  gain  of  over  37,000  in  six  years. 
Massachusetts  had  344.(5  insane  to  each  100,000  of  popula¬ 
tion — New  York  343.1. 

The  French  gave  up  the  Panama  Canal  because  it  was 
a  “pest  hole”  where  white  men  could  not  live.  During  last 
November  out  of  a  white  population  of  11,900  there  were 
two  deaths  from  disease — one  malaria  and  one  cancer. 
This  result  is  due  largely  to  killing  out  mosquitoes. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  it  is  often  bard  to  get  the 
true  facts  about  a  section  or  a  method.  Curious,  but  most 
people  seem  to  think  they  must  either  “knock”  or  “boost” 
a  proposition.  Thus  one  is  likely  to  get  an  extreme  criti¬ 
cism  or  some  extravagant  praise.  We  do  not  want  cither, 
though  sometimes  both  must  be  presented  in  order  to 
strike  a  fair  statement. 

An  automatic  water  finder  is  made  by  an  English  firm 
which,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  India,  has 
been  used  with  some  success  in  Bombay,  instead  or  tnr 
“water  witch’s”  hazel  or  peach  rod,  this  instrument  works 
by  measuring  the  strength  of  the  electric  currents  which 
flow  between  earth  and  atmosphere.  These  currents  are 
most  powerful  in  the  vicinity  of  subterranean  streams. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Charles  S.  Keith,  a  coal 
and  lumber  dealer  of  Kansas  City,  testified 
January  24  for  the  defence  in  the  ouster 
suit  instituted  by  the  State  against  26 
lumber  companies.  The  concerns  are  alleged 
to  have  violated  the  anti  trust  laws  by  fix¬ 
ing  prices  of  lumber  sold  by  the  members 
of  the  Yellow  Pine  Dumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Keith  produced  figures  to 
show  that  of  17,359  producing  lumber  com¬ 
panies  only  224  companies  belonged  to  the 
association,  and  also  showed  figures  taken 
from  the  books  of  13  lumber  .  companies 
showing  2.892  cases  of  duplicate  sales  of 
the  same  quality  of  lumber,  made  on  the 
same  day,  at  a  difference  in  price  of  from 
25  cents  to  .$7  in  96  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
The  witness  declared  untrue  the  charge  that 
dealers  fixed  prices. 

Donald  L.  Persch,  who  has  been  under 
bail  since  a  jury  disagreed  as  to  his  guilt 
in  the  theft  of  the  Hcinze  securities;  Harry 
Ingram,  already  under  indictment  for  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Coal  swindle,  and 
Charles  R.  Mitchell  and  William  J.  Pollack, 
both  of  whom  profess  to  be  brokers,  were 
arrested  in  New  York  January  25  charged 
with  swindling  William  E.  Shinks.  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  out  of  $15,000.  Other 
complaints  against  them  bring  the  total  of 
their  alleged  gains  up  to  $56,000.  Shinks 
complains  that  he  bought  utterly  worthless 
stock  to  that  amount  in  the  Phelan  Con¬ 
solidated  Copper  Company,  of  this  city. 
Shinks  charges  that  he  was  induced  to  buy 
the  stock  by  one  of  the  men  under  arrest, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  could  im¬ 
mediately  dispose  of  it  at  a  handsome  profit. 
Persch  was  indicted  in  1909  for  the  lar¬ 
ceny  of  $50,000  in  the  form  of  a  loan  on 
$110,000  collateral  at  the  offices  of  the 
Windsor  Trust  Company.  A  second  indict¬ 
ment  was  returned  against  him  for  work¬ 
ing  with  A.  D.  F.  Adams,  of  Boston,  in  a 
transaction  by  which  it  was  said  that  the 
Eclipse  Oil  stock  of  J.  M.  Everett,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  given  as  collateral  for  a  $7,000  loan, 
was  thrown  on  the  market.  He  spent  much 
time  in  the  Tombs,  and  was  released  on 
April  21,  1910,  when  the  jury  in  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to 
agree  at  the  end  of  eleven  hours’  delibera¬ 
tion.  Two  days  later  he  was  back  in  court 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  was  re¬ 
manded  in  $50,000  bail.  He  was  acquitted 
in  July,  1910. 

Subpoenas  were  issued  January  25  for 
three  officers  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury 
and  testify  in  the  investigation  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office  into 
the  high  price  of  butter  and  eggs.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  William  A.  De  Ford  has 
been  chosen  by  Mr.  Whitman  to  look  into 
butter.  Mr.  De  Ford  had  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  so-called  live  poultry 
trust.  The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  who  will  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury  are  E.  E.  Martin,  president ;  S.  M. 
Knopp,  secretary,  and  W.  G.  French,  treas¬ 
urer.  They  will  bring  with  them  the  orig¬ 


inal  certificate  of  incorporation  or  a  charter 
of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  books, 
papers  and  pamphlets  containing  the  by¬ 
laws  and  rules  of  the  exchange  in  force 
during  1910  and  1911.  The  investigation 
is  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  conspiracy 
exists  which  is  responsible  for  the  high 
price  of  butter,  or  whether  the  prices  are 
due  to  supply  and  demand.  The  officers 
of  the  exchange  will  also  bring  with  them 
records  of  the  names  of  firms  or  corpora¬ 
tions  which  were  members  of  the  exchange 
during  1910  and  1911  and  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time ;  the  records  of  the  quantities  of 
blitter  and  eggs  offered  for  sale  in  the  ex¬ 
change  under  its  rules  and  regulations  dur¬ 
ing  1911  and  January,  1912,  as  well  as 
records  recording  sales  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  during  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  rules.  The  minutes  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meetings  for  the  last  three  years  and 
January,  1912,  as  well  as  the  minutes  of 
committees  appointed  by  the  exchange  will 
also  be  brought  in. 

Thousands  of  five-gallon  tins  of  refined 
oil  went  up  in  fire  and  smoke  January  26 
in  the  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  plant  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  blaze  started 
from  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  can¬ 
ning  department  at  the  east  end  of  the 
400-foot  dock.  By  the  time  the  firemen 
reached  the  scene  the  flames  had  reached 
the  dock,  where  many  thousand  cases  filled 
with  cans  of  oil  were  awaiting  shipment. 
The  firemen  kept  the  blaze  confined  to  the 
canning  department  and  the  land  end  of 
the  dock.  The  damage  was  at  least  $30,000. 

Fi re  at  Newark,  N.  J..  January  29,  caused 
a  loss  of  about  $500,000.  The  first  out¬ 
break  of  the  fire  was  in  the  furniture  store 
of  Mullins  &  Co.,  where  the  loss  is  put  at 
$300.000 ;  the  Essex  Press  printing  estab¬ 
lishment,  loss  $130,000,  and  a  cigar  store, 
$25,000,  in  addition  to  some  smaller  losses. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  to  get  nearly  $1,000,000  as  a  result  of 
a  settlement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Philadelphia  sugar  refineries,  which,  it 
was  charged,  had  been  guilty  of  illegal 
practices  in  weights,  drawbacks  and  samp¬ 
ling  of  sugar.  Last  Summer  two  Federal 
Grand  Juries  investigated  the  charges  of 
fraud  in  importation  and  exportation  of 
sugar.  The  Grand  Jury  found  the  Frank¬ 
lin,  Speckels  and  McCahn  sugar  refining 
companies  had  saved  large  sums  of  money 
through  the  undervaluation  and  sampling 
of  sugar  at  this  point.  It  is  said  a  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  has  been  made  and  that 
within  a  short  time  the  money  claimed  by 
the  Government  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Several  valuable 
horses  belonging  to  J.  S.  Phipps,  of  West- 
bury,  N.  Y.,  have  been  destroyed  because  of 
rabies  infection.  Other  animals  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  are  infected,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  be  force  dto  quar¬ 
antine  the  town. 

Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  James  Foust,  discussing  high 
prices  demanded  for  living  necessities,  says 
that  there  probably  are  enough  poultry, 


eggs  and  butter  in  cold  storage  to  supply 
the  people  of  the  country  until  next  July. 
He  suggests  that  to  bring  immediate  re¬ 
lief  a  measure  be  adopted  by  Congress  to 
force  these  perishable  necessities  upon  the 
market.  He  says  this  would  make  prices 
drop  50  per  cent  within  72  hours  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  “It  would  break 
up,”  he  said,  “the  cornering  and  holding  of 
poultry,  game,  butter  and  eggs  in  storage 
at  the  expense  of  the  consuming  public.” 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y\,  February 
20-22.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  include 
greenhouse  crops,  plant  breeding  for  the 
vegetable  grower,  good  seed  development  of 
muck  lands  and  also  a  number  of  individual 
crops,  as  asparagus,  celery  and  cauliflower. 
The  speakers  include  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts, 
State  College,  Pa.  :  Dr.  II.  .T.  Webber, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y\ ;  C.  W.  Waid,  New  Carlisle, 
O. ;  R.  IT.  Garrahan,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  A 
programme  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  Paul  Work,  secretary,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimates  of  the  numbers  and  values 
of  farm  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  in 
the  United  States :  Horses,  20,508.000.  at 
$105.94,  $2,172,573,000;  mules,  4,302.000, 
at  $120.50,  $525,600,000 ;  milch  cows,  20.- 
699.000,  at  $39.39.  $815,414,000 ;  other 

cattle,  37,260,000,  at  $21.20,  $790,064,000; 
sheep,  52,362,000,  at  $3.46,  $181,170,000; 
swine,  65,410,000,  at  $8,  $523,328,000. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  at  the  New 
Y’ork  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  has  just  had  a  very  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  its  staff.  At  present 
the  department  consists  of  Professor  Walter 
Mulford  and  Assistant  Professor  John 
Bentley,  Jr.,  the  former  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  over  a  year  ago  and  the  latter  last 
Fall.  It  has  just  been  announced  that 
Professor  Filibert  Roth,  who  for  the  past 
nine  years  has  been  head  of  the  forest 
school  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is 
also  to  come  to  Cornell.  He  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  department,  and  will  begin  his 
work  at  Ithaca  next  Summer.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  ready  to  furnish  a  lecturer  on 
forestry  to  any  Grange.  Farmers’  Institute 
or  other  gathering.  The  lecturer  will  bring 
lantern  slides  wherever  a  lantern  can  be 
provided.  The  department  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  woodland  owner  in  New 
Y’ork  State  who  is  planning  to  do  consid¬ 
erable  timber  cutting  between  .Tune  1  and 
October  1,  1912,  and  who  would  be  willing 
to  allow  men  to  come  into  his  woods  while 
the  timber  is  being  cut  to  measure  the 
rate  of  growth.  At  the  university  itself  the 
department  is  now  giving  three  courses  for 
agricultural  students  who  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  management  of  forest 
land.  Beginning  next  Fall  the  department 
will  also  give  a  thorough  professional  for¬ 
estry  course,  aimed  to  train  men  for  for¬ 
estry  as  a  life  work. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  Democratic  bill 
revising  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  of  the 


Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  210  to  109  January  29. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  Represen¬ 
tative  Cnllop,  of  Indiana,  made  an  attack 
on  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Cash  registers  arc  put  on 
the  free  list  by  the  bill  now  passed.  Mr. 
Cullop  declared  that  the  cash  register  com¬ 
pany  has  the  worst  monopoly  in  the  United 
States,  and  read  from  one  of  the  catalogued 
of  the  concern  giving  prices  of  identical 
registers  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  prove  his  assertion  and  to  show 
that  a  tariff  on  cash  registers  was  not  at 
all  necessary.  He  quoted  from  this  cata¬ 
logue  to  the  effect  that  a  register,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  he  gave,  sold  for  $125  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  $250  in  this  country  ;  that  another 
sold  for  $150  abroad  and  $300  here,  and 
still  another  for  $170  in  England  and  $350 
on  this  side.  He  was  loudly  cheered  by 
the  Democrats.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate.  The  Democrats  expect  to  have  the 
support  of  the  insurgent  Republicans  in  that 
body  and  to  put  the  bill  up  to  President 
Taft  in  practically  its  present  form. 

The  army  and  agriculture  appropriation 
bills  were  reported  to  the  House  January 
29  from  the  respective  committees  having 
them  in  charge 


A  Winter  Day’s  Work. 

Monday,  January  22. — Fed  the  stock 
about  seven  o’clock,  at  which  time  it  is 
barely  full  daylight.  The  horses  and  cattle 
get  half  their  grain  and  corn  fodder  in  the 
morning ;  hay  and  the  remainder  of  tne 
grain  ration  at  night.  When  the  stock 
have  cleaned  up  their  fodder  they  are 
turned  out  for  the  day,  hay  placed  in  the 
racks  for  night,  and  thd  team  hitched  to 
the  sled,  as  it  is  intended  to  haul  in  some 
shock  eorn  from  the  field.  There  Is  some 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  sledding  is 
good.  The  cornstalks  are  frozen  to  the 
ground  and  require  much  effort  to  loosen. 
After  getting  two  loads  I  change  to  haul¬ 
ing  firewood  on  the  sled,  which  occupies  my 
time  the  rest  of  the  day  till  feeding  time, 
about  four  o’clock.  The  thermometer  ran 
up  to  44  degrees,  and  as  the  sun  shone 
most  of  the  time  the  snow  about  disap¬ 
peared.  Some  minor  breaks  caused  some 
delay,  but  the  day’s  programme  was  car¬ 
ried  out  practically  as  planned. 

At  four  o’clock  p.  m.  I  begin  grinding 
feed,  and  while  grinding  I  put  the  ground 
feed  (corn  and  cob  meal)  in  the  feed  boxes 
and  let  in  the  stock,  coming  back  to  the 
mill  at  short  intervals  to  replenish  the 
corn  in  the  hopper  and  take  care  of  the 
meal.  At  five  I  am  through  and  rather 
glad  to  sit  down  near  a  fire  to  read  and 
rest  awhile  before  supper.  To-morrow .  it 
is  intended  to  husk  the  corn  hauled  to-da.v, 
which,  with  the  feeding  and  chores,  will 
likely  constitute  next  day’s  work.  We  have 
had  much  cold,  stormy  weather  lately  that 
prevented  about  all  outdoor  work,  so  that 
we  are  glad  of  a  little  breathing  spell,  and 
try  to  make  some  use  of  the  good  days 
when  they  do  come.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


does  not  affect  a  silo  properly  built  of  concrete. 

A  concrete  silo  will  be  in  service  long  after  the 
ordinary  wooden  silo  has  reached  the  “fire 
wood”  stage. 

The  first  cost  of  a  concrete  silo  is  not  great. 
There  are  no  expenses  for  repairs  —  a  concrete 
silo  lasts  forever. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  our  latest  book  called  “Concrete 
Silos,”  telling  plainly  the  advantages  of  silos  and  showing 
how  to  build  them  of  concrete.  Write  today  telling  us  you 
want  this  book  and  we  will  send  it  at  once  free  of  cost  to  you. 


Don’t  miss  the  big  Cement  Shows.  It  will  amply  repay  you 
to  see  any  of  these  big  Cement  Exhibitions.  Remember 
the  places  and  dates. 


New  York,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Jan¬ 
uary  29 — February  3 


Chicago,  Coliseum, 
February  21-28 


Kansas  City, 
Convention  Hall, 
March  14-21 


Address  the  nearest  office  of  the  Company, 


UNIVERSAL  PcementD  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 


/tnnual  Output  48,000,000  Sacks 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857- (Standard  of  Excellence  for  over  50  Years)-1912 

QUALITY  ih_»t_me_»!ls  ECONOMY 

Every  farmer  should  study  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  ferlilizers.  This  does  not  mean  the  use  of  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fertilizer ;  but  it  does  mean  the  use  of  the  correct 
amount  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  each  particular  crop 

There  is  an  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZER  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  crop  on  every  kind  of  soil.  Our  experts 
(who  are  practical  farmers)  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making 
your  selection. 

Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food  Values  than 
are  the  most  Expert  Chemists.  Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to 
you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year 

Beware  of  those  fertilizers  whose  only  commendation  is  a  “cut” 

r 

in  price.  This  is  an  admission  of  one  of  two  things  : — either  they 
have  been  too  high-priced  in  the  past,  or  they  are  now  being  made 
of  cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Said  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as 
upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to  make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’ 
use  by  the  best  farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS, 

not  something  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

(Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of 

charge  while  the  supply  lasts) 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TI1E  SANDPIPER  AND  I. 

Across  the  lonely  beach  we  flit, 

'  One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood,  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 
The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  1. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skiins  along. 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song. 

Nor  flash  of  drapery. 

He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 
lie  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye, 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well-tried  and  strong, 
The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night, 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright ! 

To  what  warm  shelter  can’st  thou  fly? 

I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 
The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky ; 

For  ave  we  not  God’s  children,  both 
Thou,  little  sandpiper  and  I  ? 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

* 

The  “Woman’s  Journal  tells  how  it 
was  time  for  baby  girl  to  be  in  bed,  and 
father  offered  to  lie  on  the  bed  till  she 
fell  asleep.  Off  she  went,  pickaback,  and 
the  tired  mother  leaned  back  in  her 
chair.  Ten  minutes — twenty — half  an 
hour,  and  she  was  wondering  when 
father  would  be  down  when  she  heard 
a  soft  pit-a-pat.  Then  a  little  white- 
robed  form  stood  in  the  doorway. 
“Hush,  hush,  muvver,”  she  said.  “I’s 
got  farver  to  sleep.” 

.  * 

In  his  recent  testimony  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Mr.  Carnegie  stated  that  no  needles 
were  made  in  this  country.  As  there  is 
no  infant  industry  to  be  protected,  the 
women  who  use  the  needles  may  won¬ 
der  why  there  should  be  a  25  per  cent 
duty  on  them,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  tariff  which  mere 
woman  cannot  elucidate.  If  she  is  a 
farmer’s  wife  she  will,  perhaps,  wonder 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  potatoes 
her  husband  raises  are  not  deserving  of 
any  protection,  in  the  minds  of  some 
legislators,  who  are  always  itching  to  re¬ 
move  that  terrifying  25  cents  a  bushel 
duty. 

* 

Here  is  an  English  recipe  for  “apple 
matrimony.”  Make  a  nice  short  paste 
with  one-half  pound  of  flour  and  one- 
fourth  pound  of  suet,  dripping,  or  but¬ 
ter;  chop  these  together  on  the  pastry- 
board,  and  mix  into  a  nice  dough  with 
cold  water;  roll  out  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  some 
nice  cooking  apples,  spreading  them 
over  half  the  rolled-out  paste,  with  half 
a  teacupful  of  well-cleaned  currants, 
the  same  of  stoned  raisins,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Put 
plenty  of  brown  sugar  over.  Put  the 
other  half  of  the  paste  over  the  top  of 
the  fruit.  Put  into  a  well-buttered  bak¬ 
ing-dish,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  A  few  minutes 
before  taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  sprinkle 
a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar  over  the 
top  of  the  pastry;  let  it  glaze,  then  cut 
it  in  squares,  and  eat  either  hot  or  cold. 
This  pudding  may  be  rolled  up,  tied  in 
a  cloth,  and  boiled  for  one  hour. 

* 

The  New  York  police  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  an  active  campaign  against  for¬ 
tune  tellers,  soothsayers,  astrologers  and 
similar  quacks.  This  is  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  their  reading  of  the 
future  as  because  they  work  with  deal¬ 
ers  in  worthless  investments  and  also, 
by  acquiring  family  secrets,  they  black¬ 
mail  their  dupes.  It  is  easy  for  these 
people  to  learn  how  much  money  a 
client  has,  and  then  to  advise  invest¬ 
ment  which  will  bring  fabulous  returns. 

A  good  many  fakers  of  this  class  have 
been  exposed  of  late,  among  the  worst 


being  a  variety  of  alleged  Oriental 
yogis.  There  is  a  darker  side  to  these 
frauds,  too,  than  mere  money  loss,  lor 
too  often  they  point  the  way  to  a  moral 
corruption  little  realized  by  many  of  the 
silly  people  who  go  to  them.  It  is  to 
young  women  that  they  offer  the  great¬ 
est  danger ;  the  gipsy  woman  who  goes 
from  door  to  door,  and  predicts  a  heap 
of  blessings  for  a  bit  of  silver  is  rea¬ 
sonably  harmless,  but  the  false  yogi  or 
soothsayer  may  not  only  debase  the 
moral  sense,  but  trap  the  victim  into  the 
clutches  of  those  who  find  their  most 
desired  prey  among  credulous  girls. 

An  ancient  joke  tells  about  the  ama¬ 
teur  cook,  of  the  masculine  persuasion 
who  made  a  plum  pudding  with  Port¬ 
land  cement  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  entire  wheat  flour,  the  result 
being  a  species  of  cannon  ball  which 
might  fairly  be  described  as  resembling 
the  conglomerate  rock  geologists  call 
pudding-stone.  However,  the  pudding 
was  harmless,  because  no  one  could  eat 
it.  According  to  the  newspapers,  a  New 
Jersey  woman  recently  made  a  molasses 
cake  that  brings  to  mind  the  preceding 
culinary  disaster.  She  baked  the  cake 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  using  what  she 
believed  to  be  molasses  from  an  un¬ 
labeled  jar.  It  proved  to  be  floor  var¬ 
nish,  and  the  persons  who  ate  the  cake 
became  seriously,  though  not  fatally  ill, 
While  the  cake  “tasted  queer,”  it  was 
not  sufficiently  suspicious  to  give  warn¬ 
ing.  Of  course  it  was  extremely  care¬ 
less  for  anyone  to  leave  unlabeled  var¬ 
nish  in  a  pantry ;  a  person  whose  sense 
of  smell  was  defective  might  easily  be 
deceived.  Indeed,  any  food  product  not 
in  its  original  package  ought  to  be  la¬ 
beled,  unless  it  is  so  obvious  that  mis¬ 
take  is  impossible,  and  the  same  rule  is 
even  more  imperative  with  medicines. 
Be  liberal  with  labels  and  never  admin¬ 
ister  medicines  in  the  dark,  even  when 
you  “know  just  where  it  is.” 


Pea  Coal  in  Domestic  Use. 

A  New  Jersey  housekeeper  is  offered 
pea  coal  for  $475  a  ton,  while  nut,  which 
she  ordinarily  uses  in  the  kitchen  range, 
is  $7.  She  is  told  that  pea  coal  can  be 
used  in  combination  with  the  other,  and 
at  these  prices  will  effect  a  considerable 
saving.  Who  can  give  experience  with 
this  coal?  We  know  it  is  used  in  large 
steam  boilers,  but  fear  that  the  grate 
of  an  ordinary  range  is  not  suited  to  it. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  the  fire  is 
made  up,  what  precautions  are  necessary, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  use  it  in  a 
revolving  grate.  Is  its  use  an  economy, 
with  proper  care,  and  can  a  fire  be  kept 
in  the  range  all  night  with  it? 


Virginia  Dry  Hop  Yeast. 

Another  way  to  make  hop  yeast  into 
cakes.  Take  as  many  hops  as  you  can 
grasp  in  your  hand  out  of  a  sack  (or  a 
few  more  won’t  hurt),  put  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  or  granite  pan,  then  add  two  quarts 
cold  water;  boil  briskly  for  one-half 
hour;  have  boiling  water  ready  to  fill 
up  pan  as  full  as  before  boiling.  Then 
have  ready  a  gallon  jar  with  V/2  cup 
wheat  flour,  one  large  spoonful  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt;  mix  all  together 
and  strain  the  hop  tea  in  jar.  Stir  all 
lumps  out,  set  away  to  cool.  When 
lukewarm  add  a  good  yeast  cake  or 
any  good  raising  to  start  it.  Then  let 
it  stand  one  day 'and  night,  stir  down 
once  or  twice  during  this  standing;  then 
pour  in  pan,  take  one  part  wheat  flour, 
two  parts  cornmeal,  make  as  stiff  as 
dough  for  light  wheat  bread.  Make  in 
small  cakes  like  those  you  buy;  put  on 
floured  cloth  on  a  board  and  dry,  turn¬ 
ing  till  real  dry.  Put  in  paper  sack,  keep 
tied  tight.  Keep  where  it  will  not 
freeze.  This  will  last  a  family  of  seven 
or  eight  for  five  months.  I  have  used  it 
for  35  years.  e.  s. 


Bread  from  Winter  Wheat. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  letter  of 
J.  W.  Greenfield  on  page  26,  and  agree 
with  him  that  farmers  should  use  their 
own  products  so  far  as  possible.  That 
is  why  I  have  been  trying  for  several 
months  to  make  good  bread  from  our 
own  Winter  wheat,  taken  to  a  nearby 
mill  to  be  ground  or  exchanged  for 
flour,  but  I  have  become  nearly  discour¬ 
aged,  for  my  bread,  while  not  like  a 
“brickbat”  is  not  what  my  bread  used 
to  be  when  made  from  Western  flour. 
I  have  tried  several  ways,  but  results 
are  not  desirable,  so  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  any  readers  who  can  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  bread  from  Winter  wheat  flour 
would  send  their  methods  and  recipes. 

G.  M.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  very  interesting 
question.  We  should  like  experience 
from  farm  breadmakers  who  have  con¬ 
quered  this  problem. 


Keeping  New  Milk  Warm. 

I  have  just  taken  warm  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow  to  the  member  of  our 
family  who  is  afflicted  with  consumption, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  your 
readers  might  like  to  know  our  method 
of  getting  it  to  the  invalid  without  its 
becoming  chilled  or  dirty.  Put  a  kettle 
or  basin  of  cold  water  (about  two 
quarts)  on  the  fire,  and  also  put  into 
the  cold  water  a  cold  quart  fruit  can. 
Let  the  water  and  can  come  to  a  boiling 
heat,  then  remove  from  stove,  fill  the 
can  with  the  water,  set  it  in  the  basin 
for  convenience  in  handling  and  fasten 
a  small  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the 
top  or  mouth  of  can  with  a  rubber 
band.  Empty  the  can  on  reaching  the 
barn  and  milk  through  the  cheesecloth 
strainer,  and  by  hurrying  to  the  house 
as  soon  as  milked  it  will  be  found  still 
warm  enough  to  take  without  nausea. 
Of  course  the  strainer  is  removed  on 
taking  the  milk.  The  warm  milk  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  our  invalid 
and  hope  this  may  help  someone. 

MRS.  A. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Factory  Prices 


cfl  Al*  Why  pay  the  retail  price 
UC151I  Ul  when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
V^l.  Ul(  straight  from  the  old  re¬ 

liable  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran¬ 
tee  every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
vou  £5.00  to  £40.00  on  the 
dealer’s  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  360  Days  Approval 
— tlio  only  sure-sat isfac- 
tion  way  to  buy.  Money 
.back  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  If  stove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you’ll  get  a 
bigger,  better  stove  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  shipped  same  day  or¬ 
der  Is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  Book,  No.  114, 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Factory 

Price 

Book 


400  Stoves 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYovi 


Paper  your  rooms  at 
x/&  usual  cost 

Buy  your  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices»and  hang  it  yourself.  Our 
free  instruction  book  tells  how 
any  man  or  woman  can  easily  do 
this,  and  have  bright,  attractively 
papered  rooms  at  very  small  cost. 

Bend  today  for  free  instructions 
and  new  Spring  sample-book 
showing  m  any  beautiful  and 
artistic  designs. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F, 

1  Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRAVELING 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  lk2  miles  to  go  for 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  polos  or  2  x  4’s 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball- bea ring  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirty  days’ trial.  Write  for  book  “Getting  the  Mail." 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co.  47  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  andi 
prosperous  clasd 
'can  always  com 
mand  the  lux 
uries  of  life,  buta 
the  average 
home  lover  needs] 
the  Spear  System 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.” 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
Free  Catalog. 

Spear 

of 


Prepare  for  Spring  Homefurnishing  Now 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  buy  everything  needed 
for  the  Spring  homef umishing  from  us  on  credit  ana  on  easy 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  namo 
and  address  and  wo  will  at  once  Bend  you,  free,  our  Mammoth 
Homefurnishing  Catalog,  containing  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  full  descriptions  of  thousands  of  articles  in 
Furniture.  Ranges.  Sewing  Machines.  Silver. 

Carpets,  Refrigerators.  Washing  Machines,  Springs 

Rugs,  Clocks,  Lace  Curtains.  Go-Carts. 

Stoves,  Dishes,  Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores  ail  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account, 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  can  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow . 


Credit  Buying  Made  Easy, 

.  You' credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere,  regardless  of  their 
income.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan  u. 
you  can  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by  !I ,, , 
the  most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores.  „  C.W. 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Rug, 
red  rose  design, 
with  either 
green  or  tan 
ground. 

X4o.  C.W.4602, 
9x12  size. 
Price,$11.95. 
1,50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month. 


Spear’s  Semi-Col¬ 
lapsible  Go-Cart 


Pay  When  Convenient 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ready 
cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog,  pay  a  little 
cash  down  and  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Lowest 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  country, 
yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  is  because  we  buy  goods  in 
suen  vast  quantities  that  we  secure  rock  bottom  prices  and 
with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  we  can  afford  to  accept  just 
one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  We  allow  no  one  to 
undersell  us.  Just  get  our  prices! 


Take  a  Month  To  Decide 


118 
75c 
50c  per 
Month 


Anything  you  select  from  our 
Bargain  Catalog  or  direct  from 
this  advertisement,  will  be  ship 
approval.  Keep  the  gooc 
.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to 


Full  size  frame,  best  steel 
nicely  finished.  Leather¬ 
ette  covering,  dark  green. 
10  in.  wheels,  heavy  rubber 
tires.  When  folded  $^.75 


runs  on  two  wheels 

Guaranteed 


Price 


•  Terms 

$3.00  Cash,  $1 .25  per  Month 


ped  on  approval.  Keep  the  goods 
30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to 
send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Steinway  Special” 

Sewing  Machine 

Made  with  beautifully  finished  solid 
oak  case — dust  proof  head  case,  heavy 
ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with 
high  arm  automatic  lift 
head.  Fullsetattachments 
and  accessories.  Up-to- 
date  in  every  way. 

Colonial 
Library  Table 

Large,  heavy,  2Sx42  in., 
made  of  American  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  fitted  with 
drawer.  Splendid  Colonial  n77.  Td„„,_ 

design,  highly  glossed  fin-  cn  p  ‘V 'L ler,. 
ish — guaranteed  to  give  .•*•50  Cash,  75c  per  Monl'l 
satisfaction.  C.  W.  3774 
— Price  S8.9S. 

Rocker  Bargain 

Large,  comfortable,  solid  oak 
ocker,  high  wide  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Itoomy 


rade 


Rocker,  high  wide  bai 
tufted  and  buttoned. 

Seat,  upholstered  with  higli-gr; 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  f  ullsteel 
springs,  beautifully  ruffled  edge 
to  match  back.  Solid  golden  oak 
high  gloss  finish.  Wide 
zront  posts  of  handsome 


arms, 

design. 


With  Order 

Balance  Payable  50c  Monthly  Write  For  Free  Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  COMPANY,  Dept. 225  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  No.  7270,  blouse 
for  misses  and  small  women;  No.  7134, 
two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women.  The  16-year  size  will  require 
1%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide 
with  $4  yard  21  inches  wide  for  the 
blouse ;  3j4  yards  36  inches  wide  with 
1  yard  for  the  panels  for  the  skirt. 
No.  7263,  fancy  blouse  for  misses  and 


small  women,  No.  7184,  three-piece  skirt 
for  misses  and  small  women.  The  16- 
year  size  will  require  2  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide  with  34  yard  21  for 
trimming,  yard  of  lace  for  the 
blouse;  3  yards  36  for  the  skirt.  No. 
7247,  fancy  peasant  blouse  with  tunic 
for  misses  and  small  women;  No.  6835, 
two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women.  The  16-year  size  requires  3 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  with 
2  yards  of  wide  banding  and  2  yards 
of  fringe,  %  yard  of  all  over  lace  and 
4)4  yards  of  lace  for  the  frills  for  the 
blouse  with  tunic;  3  yards  36  inches 
wide  for  the  skirt.  All  the  above  pat¬ 
terns  are  cut  in  sizes  for  14,  16  and 
18  years  of  age.  No.  7251,  child’s  dress 
with  bloomers.  A  simple  one-piece  dress 
with  sleeves  sewed  to  the  armholes.  The 
opening  is  cut  at  the  front  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  center  and  there  are 
bloomers  to  match.  The  6-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2'A  yards  36  inches  wide  for  the 
dress,  1)4  yards  for  the  bloomers.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  4  to  8  years 
of  age.  No.  7257,  child’s  dress.  A 
pretty  little  one-piece  frock  with  kimono 
sleeves.  The  6-year  size  requires  3j4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  with 
1  yard  for  the  trimming.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  includes  No.  7282, 
fancy  blouse,  sizes  34  to  42  bust.  For 


of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  3)4 
yards  of  banding,  1  yard  of  all-over 
lace  18  inches  wide  and  1  yard  of  lace 
for  the  frills.  No.  7270,  blouse  with 
front  closing  for  misses  and  small  wom¬ 
en,  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the 
16-year  size  will  be  required  1^4  yards 
36  inches  wide  with  J4  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  the  chemisette.  No.  7089,  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  44  bust;  No.  7238,  four- 


piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  the  blouse  will  require 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  J4  yard  18 
inches  wide  for  fancy  collar  and  cuffs, 
7/%  yard  18  inches  wide  for  chemisette 
and  undersleeves;  for  the  skirt  will  be 
needed  3)4  yards  36  inches  wide,  the 
width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  2 )4 
yards.  No.  7280,  two-piece  skirt  with 
trimming  portion,  sizes  22  to  30  waist. 
For  the  medium  size  the  plain  skirt 
will  require  254  yards  36  inches  wide, 
for  the  trimming  portion  will  be  needed 
2K  yards  36  inches  wide,  the  width 
of  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  2%  yards.  No. 
7283,  two-piece  skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For 
the  16-year  size  will  be  required  2)4 
yards  36  inches  wide,  width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  1  yards.  Price  of  pat¬ 
terns  10  cents  each. 

Some  Books  and  Talk. 

A  book  which  a  friend  of  Cousin 
Ellen’s  friend  had  given  her  was  called 
“John  Percyfield.”  It  was  a  cheerful 
summary  of  the  writer’s  personal  opin¬ 
ions  upon  life  and  morals,  all  spread 
gracefully  along  a  thread  of  experiences 
as  a  European  traveler.  “You  will  like 
it  because  you  have  been  there,”  Ellen’s 
friend  had  told  her,  and  we  enjoyed 
hearing  read  the  descriptions  of  foreign 
scenes  and  cities  and  of  the  sort  of  life 
a  tourist  leads*  and  the  people  likely  to 
be  met  and  talked  with.  But  this  about 
truth  telling  came  so  close  to  some  re¬ 
cent  observations  of  my  own  that  it 
seemed  to  demand  copying.  “The  race 
has  discovered  that  progress  depends 
upon  reporting  things  exactly  as  they 
are,  and  that  daily  life  is  more  success¬ 
ful  when  people  tell  one  another  the 
exact  truth.  ...  A  man  owes  it  to 
himself  to  clarify  his  own  vision  and 
to  look  at  the  world  as  unblinkingly  aS 
possible.  .  .  .  The  worst  effect  of 
lying  is  upon  one’s  self.  It  takes  away 
the  very  foundations  of  intellectual  life, 
for  it  robs  one  of  discrimination  and 
clear-sightedness.” 

With  these  lines  as  text  we  held  a 
symposium  upon  lying.  “Probably  you 
have  not  happened  to  know  much  of  the 
present  fashion,  among  young  people,  of 
disregarding  facts  in  their  talk,  have 
you,  Ellen?”  I  asked. 

“Not  among  our  native-bred,  well¬ 
born  young  people!  They  do  not  tell 
lies,  do  they?”  cried  Ellen. 

“No,  no,  Mamma,”  Bess  struck  in.  “I 
don’t  think  any  of  the  boys  and  girls 
you  have  in  mind  would  actually  tell 
lies,  upon  important  matters,  that  is. 
they  talk  for  fun  and  to  be  agreeable 
and  amusing.”  Then  to  Ellen  she  added, 
“We  had  a  pretty  girl  here  this  Summer, 
a  peach  to  look  at  and  really  refined 
and  of  good  family,  but  she  used  to 
shock  mother  by  the  astonishing  stories 
she  told  of  things  she  had  seen  and 
done.  We  girls  just  let  her  tongue  am¬ 
ble  all  over  the  bounds  of  probability 
and  paid  no  attention,  since  it  amused 
her  and  did  no  one  harm.” 

“But  it  did.  As  Ellen  just  read,  its 
worst  effect  was  upon  herself,  and  it 
made  her  seem  coarse  and  cheap.  Only 
the  ignorant  and  those  who  had  few 
ideas  of  their  own  resorted  to  lying  to 
be  agreeable  in  any  society  for  which  I 
have  had  respect  heretofore.  I  would 
as  lief  see  one  of  my  children  go  with 
dirty  hands  or  ragged  stockings  as  to 
hear  such  disregard  for  the  truth.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  talk 
more  wearying  and  disgusting.  It 
wastes  one’s  time,  patience  and  polite¬ 
ness.  Why  should  I  sit  smiling  and 
affecting  a  belief  I  do  not  feel  just  to  let 
an  idle  tongue  gambol  about, ‘guided  by 
a  shallow  and  silly  fancy?  As  Bess 
says,  the  girl  was  pretty  and  otherwise 
very  attractive  and  interesting.  But  I 
noticed  that  everyone  in  the  house 
showed  a  sense  of  relief  when  she  went 
away,  and  I  believe  it  was  her  lies 
which  had  made  us  all  so  tired  of  her.” 

“Does  her  mother  know?  But  prob¬ 
ably  she  does  not  embroider  her  con¬ 
versation  in  that  way  at  home.” 

“Lyman  says  she  rattles  on  much  the 
same  there,  and  her  mother  laughs  and 
says,  ‘Oh,  my  girl  will  make  her  way  in 
the  world.’  But  this  girl  was  only  one 
of  several  untruthful  young  people  I 
have  met  lately.  And  others  have  told 
me  that  many  girls  have  the  same  habit, 
and  half  the  boys  do  a  lot  of  ‘gassing.’ 
Of  course,  there  always  have  been  liars 
here  and  there,  as  there  is  sometimes  an 
albino  or  a  harelip.  But  to  have  the 
weakness  fashionable  seems  fairly  piti¬ 
ful,  and  as  if  our  race  were  deteriorat¬ 
ing  and  growing  degenerate.” 

“There,  there,  Mommie !  We’ve  still 
got  George  Washington  and  some  shreds 
of  the  Puritan  conscience.  And  you 
have  brought  up  one  family  determined 


not  to  be  ‘low  down’  though  they  seem ' 
dull  as  sticks.  Let’s  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  cheerful,”  suggested  Pet. 

“But  first,”  said  Cousin  Ellen,  “let  me  i 
tell  about  a  lady  we  met  in  the  White  j 
Mountains  this  Summer.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  impressed  by  my  friend, 
Arabella,  and  in  many  quiet  ways  sought 
to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  We  found 
her  agreeable  and  refined  and  I  fore¬ 
saw  that,  as  they  lived  in  the  same  city, 
she  would  probably  reap  some  consider¬ 
able  social  advantages  from  knowing  a 
woman  in  Arabella’s  position.  But  she 
lost  herself  Arabella’s  respect  in  such  a 
foolish  way.  She  drove  a  great  deal, 
often  taking  others  with  her.  One  day 
she  boasted  a  little  of  having  given  the 
pleasure  of  a  day’s  drive  to  a  girl  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  seen  the  Flume 
and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.  ‘It 
is  expensive,  of  course,’  she  remarked; 
‘now,  ten  dollars  for  yesterday’s  little 
drive,  but  I  enjoyed  it.’  ‘What,  does  he 
charge  ten  dollars  for  a  drive  of  that 
length  ?’  Arabella  asked  and  was  assured 
that  he  invariably  did.  But  quite  by 
chance  we  learned  that  the  lady  had  paid 
scarcely  more  than  half  that  sum.  The 
fact  was  proven  beyond  doubt  and  I 
doubt  if  Arabella  acknowledges  more 
than  bowing  acquaintance  when  they 
both  return  home;  certainly  she  will  not 
introduce  to  her  friends  a  woman  whose 
word  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Now,  Pet, 
what  shall  we  talk  of  that  is  pleasant?” 

“She  was  a  silly!”  mused  Pet,  “and 
not  nearly  as  smart  as  she  thought  her¬ 
self.”  R.  ITHAMAR. 


THERE  IS 

absolutely 
no  word  to  express 
the  efficacy  of 

Scott’s 

Emulsion 

in  the  treatment 
- of - 

COUGHS,  COLDS 
BRONCHITIS 
CATARRH,  GRIPPE 

AND 

RHEUMATISM 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


SUNLIGHT  AT  NIGHT 

Onr  new  inverted  gas  burner.  3(H) 
candle-power  light,  made  of  steel 
enameled  green,  with  white  crystal 
globe,  burns  3q  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  hour.  Perfect  comhustion,  never 
smokes  if  properly  regulated. 

Also  our  Sun-Ray  Kerosene  Mantle 
Burners,  100  candle-power  light.  One 
quart  of  kerosene  lasts  10  hours. 
Money  back  if  not  as  represented.  Particulars  free. 

Simplex  Gaslight  Co.,  Dept.  R,  hew  York. 


Keeping  Maple  Syrup. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way 
and  the  best  place  to  keep  maple  syrup 
through  the  Summer  and  Winter  with¬ 
out  souring.  Can  any  experienced 
reader  advise  me?  j.  m. 

Lenten  Soup. — Cut  into  dice  one 
medium-sized  potato,  one  small  turnip 
and  parsnip ;  fry  them  brown  in  a  fry¬ 
ing-pan  in  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  but¬ 
ter.  Turn  into  a  soup  kettle  with  two 
quarts  of  cold  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  rice,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  root  of  cel¬ 
ery  (chopped),  a  half  saltspoonful  of 
pepper,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 
Let  boil  until  the  rice  is  done  and  serve 
hot  with  toasted  crackers. 


SSfteBESfZ jffid 

Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homesi 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  burns  itsown  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero¬ 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  BEST  I.IGHT  CO. 
401  E.  5th  St„  Canton.  O, 

T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  n  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers,  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 

990  P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I 
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world’s  greatest  artis 

make  records  only  for  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  instruments— 

Victor  and  Victor-Victrola 

As  the  world’s  greatest  opera  stars  make 
records  only  for  the  Victor,  it  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  the  Victor  is  the  only  instrument  that 
does  full  justice  to  their  magnificent  voices. 

And  as  the  Victor  reproduces  the  actual 
living  voices  of  these  famous  artists  in  all 
their  power,  sweetness  and  purity, 
again  self-evident  the  Victor  is  the  one  in¬ 
strument  to  provide  you  not  only  the  gems 
of  opera  but  the  best  music  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  every  kind. 

Whether  you  want  to  hear  Caruso  or  Melba  in  grand 
opera,  or  “Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band”,  or  “Put  On 
Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet”,  or  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee”, 
or  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers” — whatever  you  want — 
you  get  it  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

Blearing-  is  believing-.  Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city 
in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor- 


■  j 


Victrola.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Nee¬ 
dles— there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor 
tone. 


Victor  1 

Other  styles 


Victor  Needles,  6  cents 
per  100;  60  cents  per  1000 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Streets 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. 
Montreal 

Canadian  Distributors 
7^ 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 
$150 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

New  Hampshire  Ayrshires. 

The  group  of  purebred  Ayrshires 
shown  at  Fig.  48  consists  of  Yensie’s 
Best  15138,  and  her  three  daughters, 
aged  one,  two  and  three  years.  One  of 
these  daughters  and  a  granddaughter 
are  in  the  advanced  registry  for  special 
merit  at  the  milk  pail.  S.  E.  Roberts, 
the  owner,  says  that,  beginning  with  a 
cow  and  calf  six  years  ago,  he  now  has 
nine  registered  animals. 

The  Sheep  or  the  Cow. 

Which  will  pay  better,  sheep  or  cows,  on 
an  investment  equal  to  that  required  to 
start  a  good  12-cow  dairy? 

Replying  to  your  question  as  to  the 
relative  profits  to  be  gained  from  sheep 
and  an  equal  investment  in  cows,  will 
say  that  very  much  depends  upon  mar¬ 
kets,  location  and  equipment  of  farm,  as 
well  as  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
animals  to  be  compared.  Sheep  may 
easily  be  more  profitable  through  a 
series  of  years — not  at  prices  of  the 
past  year — under  certain  conditions, 
while  cows  would  be  more  profitable 
under  others. 

Sheep  are  for  the  man  who  has  land 
best  adapted  to  grazing,  either  from  its 
contour,  distance  from  market,  state  of 
fertility  or  lack  of  man  equipment.  You 
can  let  a  farm  go  to  grass,  stock  it  with 
sheep  and  with  very  little  labor  secure 
a  fair  return,  how  much  per  acre  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  stated.  Pasture  land 
will  support  two  to  five  sheep  per  acre 
for  seven  months.  I  know  of  a  30- 
acre  field  that  has  each  season  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  supported  90  ewes  and  their 
lambs  up  to  weaning  time,  and  the  ewes 
alone  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  The 
ewes’  fleeces  will  just  about  pay  for 
their  Winter  feed  and  the  cost  of  shear¬ 
ing.  The  manure  should  offset  the 
labor  of  Winter  care,  except  at  yean¬ 
ing  time.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  lambs 
should  be  reserved  to  maintain  the  flock. 
Supposing  the  shepherding  was  good 
enough  to  secure  100  per  cent,  of  lambs, 
which  is  above  the  average,  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  lambs  at  $2.50  each,  you 
have  as  near  the  basis  for  estimating 
income  from  land  through  sheep  as  can 
be  given.  The  income  can  be  increased 
by  producing  higher  priced  lambs.  Such 
are  lambs  ready  for  slaughter  at  three 
to  five  months  of  age.  The  younger  a 
lamb  is  marketed,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
calendar  year,  the  higher  the  price  it 
will  bring.  The  hot-house  or  Winter 
lamb  is  a  high  priced  product  and  yields 
profits,  under  good  management,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  from  other  types  of  high 
tension  farming.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
produce  two  to  three  lambs  of  this  class 
to  the  acre,  giving  a  gross  income  of 
$15  to  $25  per  acre.  The  proportion  of 
this  that  would  be  profit  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  skill  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  owner.  The  sheep  hence¬ 
forth  must  be  thought  of  primarily  as  a 
meat-producing  animal  and  handled  with 
the  view  of  providing  mutton.  With  the 
advancing  price  of  meats  that  are  in¬ 
evitable,  unless  admitted  free  from 
South  America,  sheep  may  be  made  as 
profitable  as  any  other  meat  producing 
animal,  or,  not  making  comparisons,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  sheep  farming  under 
suitable  conditions  will  yield  fair  re¬ 
turns  for  land  and  labor  devoted  to  it. 

Ohio.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 


Sweeny. 

Last  Spring  I  bought  a  four-year-old 
colt,  about  the  middle  of  April  1  noticed  he 
was  getting  sweenied.  I  stopped  working 
him  and  let  him  run  on  pasture  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and  in  the  barnyard.  I  used  3%  pints 
of  liniment  on  his  shoulder  after  a  good 
bathing  of  hot  water.  lie  never  took  a 
lame  step  with  either  front  leg  :  his  shoul¬ 
ders  shrunk  away,  but  I  kept  the  hot  water 
and  liniment  on  ’him  morning,  noon  and 
night.  The  skin  on  both  shoulders  never 
stuck  to  the  flesh  or  bone,  the  skin  is 
just  as  loose  and  pliable  as  it  ever  was.  His 
front  legs  and  feet  sprawled  badly  then, 
but  now  he  does  not  sprawl  very  much, 
lie  is  not  lame.  His  shoulder  has  not  all 
filled  out  in  flesh  yet.  Will  that  ever  all  fill 
out  on  the  shoulder  like  it  was  at  first? 
I  have  driven  him  some  since  it  happened, 
but  he  has  done  no  work,  would  he  go  lame 
now  if  I  was  to  work  him  some?  What 
kind  of  medicine  or  liniment  does  he  need 
now?  Would  you  work  him  before  next 
Spring  or  not?  s.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Put  the  colt  to  light,  regular  work  in 
harness,  but  do  not  use  him  for  plowing. 
Do  not  apply  any  medicine,  but  continue 
to  hand  ruh  the  wasted  parts  briskly  three 
times  a  day.  Never  use  hot  water  before 
applying  a  sweeny  liniment;  fortunately 
the  liniment  was  very  weak,  else  it  would 
have  taken  the  hair  off  “slick  and  clean.” 
A  suitable  liniment  for  use  in  sweeny  is 
made  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  aqua  ammonia  and  three  parts 


of  raw  linseed  oil.  Rub  in  once  daily 
until  skin  becomes  irritated,  then  stop  for 
awhile,  but  repeat  later  when  state  of 
skin  will  allow.  In  bad.  chronic  cases  of 
sweeny  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw 
linseed  oil  may  be  used  as  a  liniment. 

A.  s.  A. 


Rickets. 

My  pigs  came  the  last  of  March,  were 
very  thrifty  and  grew  well  for  about  three 
months  ;  then  the  mother  got  lame  and  one 
after  another  until  it  went  through  the 
whole  drove.  The  mother  and  one  pig  got 
entirely  over  it,  but  the  remaining  five 
pigs  did  not,  but  grew  worse.  There  is  a 
growth  or  lump  on  the  knee  joints,  both 
front  and  hind  legs,  and  the  joint  is  anchy- 
losed.  It  is  evidently  painful  when  in 
use,  for  they  refuse  to  move  only  as  they 
must,  and  if  made  to  get  up  will  squeal. 
All  the  organs  inside  are  perfectly  healthy 
in  appearance.  We  killed  one  to  see.  If 
these  pigs  fatten  are  they  fit  for  food?  Is 
there  any  remedy?  a.  m.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rheumatism  sometimes  is  the  cause,  but 
more  often  rickets,  from  malnutrition  is 
present.  Affected  pigs  may  be  slaughtered 
for  meat  as  soon  as  lameness  starts,  but 
are  unfit  for  such  purpose  when  run  down 
from  pain  and  feverish  condition.  Blister 
the  joints  with  cerate  of  cantha rides.  Let 
the  pigs  run  out  as  much  as  possible.  Feed 
light  rations  without  much  corn  and  add 
limewater  to  the  slop  once  daily  at  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  quart.  a.  s.  a. 

Ergotism. 

I  have  a  cow  which  had  a  bunch  come 
on  one  hind  leg  just  above  the  hoof  similar 
to  a  ringbone  on  a  horse,  on  the  inside. 
She  is  very  lame,  can  scarcely  step  on  it, 
only  does  when  she  cannot  avoid  it.  She 
has  been  so  for  three  months.  I  have  blis¬ 
tered  it.  but  it  does  no  good.  I  have  an¬ 
other  cow  that  has  trouble  with  her  tail ; 
the  brush  has  come  off  and  the  whole  tail 
seems  scabby  and  sore  in  places.  What  is 
the  cause  and  can  you  give  me  remedies? 

New  York.  T.  A.  a. 

We  suspect  that  both  cows  have  ergotism 
from  eating  ergot  present  in  rye  or  hay. 
This  fungus  (claviceps  purpurea)  commonly 
is  found  in  late-cut  June  grass  or  in  Tim¬ 
othy,  or  wild  grasses  such  as  couch,  wild 
rye,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  rye 
straw  and  chaff.  The  trouble  mostly  comes 
from  eating  affected  hay.  Make  a  close 
examination  for  such  a  cause  and  remove  it 
at  once.  Keep  affected  cattle  indoors  and 
they  may  recover  if  fed  sound  feed.  Apply 
sulphur  ointment  freely  to  the  tail  and  Gou¬ 
lard’s  extract  and  water,  equal  parts,  to 
ankle.  a.  s.  a. 


THE  SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

This  photograph  shows  the  work  of  the  Smith  Stump 
PuUer.pulling  stumps  with  two  ponies,  stumps  that  run 
from  4  to  6  feet  through, atanaverage  cost  of  5  cents 
per  stump.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog. 

W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO..  IB  Smith  8ta.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 

Prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


BROAD  TIRES 

make  good  roads  and  save  draft. 
There's  long  service  in  the  modem 

Electric  Metal  Wheels 

with  straiehtor  staggered  oval  steel 
spokes.  No  tires  to  set, no  break¬ 
downs.  Fit  any  wagon.  Make  a 
new  wagon  out  of  your  old  gears. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48,  Quincy.  ILL 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 


For  over  forty  years 
we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  wilh  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em¬ 
body  all  good  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  opera¬ 
tion,  long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 


AlsoWindmills.  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
188  Ideal  Avc.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 


This  No.  6  triple  geared,  double  act¬ 
ing  sweep  mill  has  more  capacity  and 
will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
two-horse  mill;  it 

TURNS  CORN 
TO  DOLLARS 

Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  profits  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
one  of  our  mills.  We 
make  power  mills  also 
for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield, Ohio 


Shows  You  the 
Biggest  Selection 
of  Buggy  Styles  in 
America  This  Year 


PHELPS’  12th  annual  Style  Book  of  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  for  1912  is  ready — written  by  Phelps  him¬ 
self — shows  you  more  latest  brand  new  style  bug¬ 
gies  than  25  dealers  could  in  10  big  cities.  How 
he  can  guarantee  to  save  you  big  money  on  price  this 
season  and  make  you  a  better  buggy  to  order.  Why 
trade-marked  Split  Hickory  buggies  are  the  best  grade 
made.  How  you  can  test  any  style  Split  Hickory  before 
you  decide  to  keep  it — the  way 
over  150,000  others  have.  Why 
it  pays  you  to  get  your  buggy 
new  direct  from  his  factory 
rather  than  to  buy  from  “job-lot"  or 
“stock-made’’  buggies  that  dealers  are 

Save  $25.00  and  Up  on 


m m 

H.  C.  Phelpa,  Pro*. 


Split  Hickory 

VEHICLES 

30  Days 


Made-to-Order  and  Sent  to 
You  For  Your  Own  Road  Test 


Every  Split  Hickory  is  guaranteed  2  years  by 
Phelps — if  you  keep  it  after  your  road  test.  Just 
take  his  book  and  pick  out  the  style  you  want — made 
to  order— with  your  choice  of  trimmings,  upholstery, 
etc. — Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Phaetons, 
Driving  Carts,  Spring  Wagons,  etc. — and  full  line  of  high 
grade  Harness.  All  highest  grade  made. 

Woodwork  in  running  gears  and  shafts,  of 
straight  grained  second  growth 
Shellbark  Split  Hickory — wheels 
celebrated  triple  A  grade  found 
on  no  other  Vehicle  as  ex¬ 
plained  fully  in  book. 


Send  a  Postal  for 
Book  TODAY. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  President , 

T ho  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Company 
Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Largest  Buggy  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  Consumer 


2-Years’ 

Guarantee 


Quality  You  Can’t  Equal 
— a  Price  You  Can’t  Beat! 


Direct  From 
Factory 
Freight 
Prepaid 


Let  us  show  you  1  Send  name  on  postal  for  book 
and  price.  Detroit-American  is  first  genuine  tongue¬ 
less  disc  ever  invented  1  Features  protected  for  17 
years  by  patents.  All  other  “tongueless"  discs  are 
built  like  old  styles  with  tongues  cut  off.  Years 
behind  the  Detroit-American.  No  one  else  will  give 
you  30  days’  trial  with  money  in  your  pocket — no 
deposit — freight  paid,  cask  or  credit  and  factory 
prices!  No  other  harrow  good  enough  to  sell 
itself. 

Detroit-American 


Here's 
the  Genuine— All 
Others  are  Weak  Imitations 


Tongueless  Disc 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory  Com¬ 
plete,  with  Hitch  Free.  The  only 
all  steel  tongueless  else  made.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  chance  of  breakage  —  no 
repairs — no  delays— no  waiting  for 
"new  parts— no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide  tires.  Steel  axle  is  high  arched  and 
good  clearance.  Trucks  are  flexible.  Wheels  pass  over  uneven  places  and  stones 
without  disturbing  balance.  Double  levers— each  section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
holddowns  insure  uniform  depth  of  cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  together. 
End  thrust  taken  up  by  a  hard  maple  ring  bearing.  Only  harrow  with 
steel  separators  between  blades.  Hitch  free  to  suit  size  of  harrow. 

Mail  Postal  Now! 

other  features.  Detroit-American  All  Steel  Harrows  are  made  in 
sixteen  sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16,  18,  or  20  inch  blade  as 
ordered  and  cutaway  style  if  desired.  Book  also  shows  world’s  best 
manure  spreaders,  engines  and  cultivators.  Send  your  postal  now. 

_  AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1625  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


J.  M.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,”  writes:  “The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  is 
a  splendid  tool.  I  use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
year.  A  good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right.” 

The  genuine  “Cutaway”  tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  orchard- 
ists  from  coast  to  coast  and  bay  to  gulf. 

In  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs,  the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levers  give 
the  driver  full  control  of  tool  at  all  times.  For  regular  farm  work  the  gangs 
can  be  drawn  together. 


UTAWAY 


DOUBLE  ACTION 
ORCHARD  HARROW 


Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers 
and  fruit  makers.  They  will  positively  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season.  To  investi¬ 
gate  is  to  be  convinced. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the  air.  sunshine 
and  new  life,  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The  “Cutaway”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists 
and  aerates  the  soil.  Clark’s  ‘‘Cutaway”  Tools  nm  lighter  and  do  better  work  than 
any  other  machine.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  new  catalog,  “ Intensive  Cultivation.”  Of  course,  it’s  free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

839  MAIN  STREET  HICCANUM,  CONNECTICUT 


r  ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
c  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  da  vs’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHIOW 

Warranted  The  Best.  SO  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 


1912. 

SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  I. 

Pigs  should  be  weaned  as  a  rule  at 
the  age  of  eight  to  nine  weeks  old. 
Some  breeders  let  them  run  with  the 
sows  until  they  wean  the  pigs  them¬ 
selves.  However,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  advantage  derived  from  this  to 
amount  to  anything.  The  sow  becomes 
most  unsightly  thin,  and  again  she  is 
too  thin  to  breed  at  once.  When  one 
makes  it  a  point  to  raise  two  litters 
every  year  from  each  sow,  it  keeps  him 
very  busy  keeping  the  sow  in  good 
flesh  about  the  time  the  pigs  are  six  to 
eight  weeks  old.  When  selecting  and 
grading  the  litter  into  two  classes, 
breeders  and  porkers,  it  is  usually  done 
at  weaning  age.  Whatever  breed  you 
raise,  select  your  brood  sows  according 
to  the  points  of  your  breed.  We  will 
discuss  selection  later.  The  prospective 
brood  sows  should  be  placed  by  them¬ 
selves  and  fed  on  a  good  growing  feed, 
and  plenty  of  clover  hay  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer,  on  lots  of  green  feed, 
such  as  rye  and  wheat  in  the  Spring, 
followed  by  clover,  Alfalfa,  and  rape. 

Selection. — \\  hen  one  goes  away 
from  his  home  to  select  a  hog  for 
breeding  purposes,  he  needs  to  exercise 
the  most  of  ability  as  a  judge.  First, 
find  out  what  you  want,  and  then  look 
for  it.  If  you  are  sure  you  are  right 
on  your  type  and  ideal  and  know  it,  let 
no  breeder  change  your  opinion.  You 
know  what  you  want,  so  get  it.  Many 
go  out  looking  for  purebred  stock, 
when  their  purse  is  not  ready  for  them 
to  do  so.  That  is,  often,  many,  espe¬ 
cially  beginners  find  that  financially  they 
are  in  no  position  to  stock  up  at 
prices  they  may  regard  as  high,  yet  not 
too  high.  While  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
advantages  and  importance  of  registered 
stock,  I  recognize  that  most  men  who 
raise  hogs  are  not  so  equipped  that  they 
can  apply  the  methods  best  suited  for 
handling  a  two  thousand  dollar  boar  or 
sow  of  equal  merit.  I  will,  therefore, 
try  to  set  forth  the  best  methods  of 
which  I  know,  without  going  far  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  the  average  man  who 
raises  hogs  to  sell  for  slaughter.  Selec¬ 
tion  according  to  type  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  selection  by  breed,  for 
the  latter  is  controlled  mainly  by  the 
owner’s  situation  and  taste.  But  type 
has  to  do  with  the  constitution,  capacity 
and  general  make-up  of  the  hog,  and 
whatever  the  breed,  there  are  certain 
points  that  go, to  make  a  good  or  a 
poor  hog.  A  rather  short,  broad,  more 
or  less  concave  face,  wide  between  the 
eyes,  terminated  sometimes  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  by  a  somewhat  upturned  muzzle, 
is  deemed  extremely  important,  inas¬ 
much  that  an  animal  of  this  kind  is  of 
quiet  disposition  and  has  strong  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  powers  likely  to 
extract  the  most  nutriment  from  the 
food  consumed,  and  converted  into  pork 
with  less  wasting  of  much  of  it  through 
restless  energy.  The  well-rounded 
somewhat  prominent  jowl  represents 
with  a  short  head,  quick  feeding  and 
early  maturity.  A  medium-sized,  soft 
silky  ear,  goes  in  most  breeds  with  high 
quality  and  small  offal,  as  large,  heavy 
ears  and  tail,  thick  skin,  coarse  hair  and 
bone  go  with  flabbiness  and  heavy  offal ; 
while  the  erect,  foxy,  pointed  ear,  straight, 
almost  convex  face,  and  a  sharp,  long 
nose  generally  advertise  a  too  nervous 
activity,  poor  fattening  qualities  and 
perhaps  viciousness.  A  deep  chest,  j 
which  is  wide  between  the  forelegs,  in-  j 
dicates  a  robust  constitution,  with  1 
plenty  of  lung  room  for  deep  breathing. 

It  signifies  a  hardiness  that  successfully  I 
resists  and  repels  many  diseases,  which 
lie  in  wait  for  the  defenceless  pig.  A 
long,  slightly  arched  back,  broad  by  be¬ 
ing  well  muscled  on  each  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  denotes  strength  in  a 
number  of  ways,  as  well  as  added 
weight.  The  rump  should  be  built  back- 
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should  be  long  and  deep,  with  an  even 
underline,  which,  if  not  extremely  fat 
and  thick,  go  for  high  quality  bacon, 
where,  if  they  are  very  fat,  they  go  for 
“side  meat.”  Short,  stocky  legs  are 
usually  found  on  a  hog  with  deep  sides, 
and  should  be  neither  too  fine  and  small, 
nor  too  large  and  spongy,  but  strong 
enough  to  support  the  animal  at  any 
age  or  weight.  The  ankles  should  be 
strong  so  that  the  hog  walks  up  square 
on  short  broad  feet,  without  going 
down  on  his  dew  claws.  Faulty  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  corn  diet  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  has  tended  to  weak  sprawling  feet. 
These  are  defects  which  farmers  and 
breeders  should  strive  to  overcome. 
Often  one  sees  an  animal  almost  perfect 
everywhere,  except  for  the  poor  feet 
under  him.  Selection  and  a  properly 
balanced  feed  will  overcome  this.  Abun¬ 
dant  hair,  fine  and  soft,  issuing  from 
a  pliable  skin  which  is  neither  thick 
nor  thin,  free  from  mange,  speaks  for 
robust  health,  vigor  and  thrift.  The 
ideal  hog  should  not  be  sleepy  and  slug¬ 
gish,  neither  should  he  be  nervous  and 
wild.  If  he  is  comfortable  and  good 
natured,  will  visit  with  his  owner  rather 
than  run  away,  he  is  a  joy  to  his  owner 
and  a  thing  of  beauty  to  many,  if  he 
carries  the  many  other  good  qualities. 

R.  L.  FAUX,  MGR. 

Hanover  Stock  Farm. 


SSS 


Great 
Silver 
Cup 
Sale! 

80  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  80 

To  Be  Held  at  the 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  7th,  1912 

Sale  to  commence  at  10  A.M.  Bad 
weather  no  Interference,  as  the  sale 
is  held  In  the  barn. 

Two  extra  good  ones  have  Just  arrived  from  Bel¬ 
gium.  i  heso  are  fine  young  mares,  2  ami years  old, 
and  have  all  been  bred  and  believed  to  be  in  foal. 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  interested  send  for  catalogue. 
Dree  conveyances  to  and  from  the  farm,  lAi  miles 
west  ot  the  Court  House. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 
Phones— Citizens  1252  ;  Bell  651  W. 
Auctioneers—  F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS  ForSale 

*  )ne  pair  mares  coming  4  years  old :  one  pair  mares 
coming  7  yoars  old.  F.  S.  KENDALL,  Elioak,  Md. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers  prices  A  W.  GREEN.  Route  1, 
MMdleheld.  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  (>., 
On  renna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 


EE 


Snowcroft  Hampshire  Downs 

Never  overfitted ;  always  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous 
All  shipments  guaranteed  as  described.  Inquire 

DR.  S.  F.  SNOW,  713  University  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Uogs  and  Porrots 


FOR  SAI  F-pRETTY  SHEPHERD  DOG. 
1  UFIV  0/4L.L,  MUST  SELL.  TOO  NEAR 

RAILROAD.  J.  H.  EMMORD,  Perryman,  Md. 

nni  I  IF  PI  I  PQ-1'’rom  imported  stoelc.  Females 

UULLIL  I  Ul  u  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FFRRFTX  Here  1  um  aK“>n.  dealing  in  ruff  on 
1  UU\Lld  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


DAlIRY  cattle 


JERSEYS 

For  Sale— Richly  Bred  Young  Jersey  Bull 

Dam’s  test,  573  lbs.  12  oz.  butter  in  one  year. 

Also  Other  Young  Things 

- ADDRESS - 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  “Brightside,”  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  DowrJ'oT^'bS™ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JIT  CTlin  "  GENEREUX  "-PERCHERON  STALLION — 

It  I  01  Ulf  S.  H.  P.  72400 -P.  S.  A.  70403 — 
‘BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate — $40  with. 

MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS  ”.“"1  rS 

colts.  Some  nice  Percheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  ami  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


JACKS  and  SADDLERS 


\V«  are  the  largest 
Breeders  of  KeU“ 
tacky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  registered  saddle  horses  in  America. 
We  also  breed  Big  Black  Pigs*  Tam  wort  hand  Hampshire  Swine. 
Write  for  catalogue,  or  visit  the  COOK  FARMS. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO..  -  -  LEXINGTON,  Ky. 


SWI3NTE 

A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . $25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

THOROUGHBRED  PIGS — Yorkshires  &  Chester  Whites, 

1  $7.50  per  pair,  not  akin.  Largest  breeders  in 
Rockland  Co.  THE  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

B  1  P  \  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Ang.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
Ui  !■  U.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.l. 

CHESHIRES — ' The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

FOP  <sAI  p— 1 Three  Registered  Chester  White 

1  UIV  on.A-.A-i  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 
Price  $30  oach.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

Wp?  OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

■Ear  Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  all  ages.  Seven  big  Herd 
Boars.  JOHN  11.  HUKI.AP,  l!ox  K,  WIM.UMHFOKT,  OHIO 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 

0  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

nilPfiPQ  THE  BIG’  DEEP  FELLOWS 

UUflWIlO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

Sheldoncroft  Berkshires 

We  offer  a  son  of  BERRYTON  DUKE  JR., 
farrowed  March  7,  1910.  Sure  breeder  and 
first  class.  Price  S50.  Also  Boar  Pigs  from 
this  sire. 

CHAS.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  all 
bred;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Our  farrowing  record  for  1911,  just  tabulated, 
gives  the  following  averages: 

Highwood  Columbian  farrowed  averaged  10.4  to  Jitter. 

Highwood  Ezitts  “  “  10.3  “  “ 

Highwood  Mistresses  “  “  10.3  “  “ 

Highwood  Starlights  “  “  10.4  “  “ 

Highwood  Belles  “  “  8.8  “  “ 

Highwood  Jewolls  “  “  11.0  *■  “ 

This  includes  all  litters— gilts  as  well  as  matured 
sows.  Twenty  Service  Boars  and  sixty  Bred  Sows 
for  sale.  Our  mature  animals  weigh  (100  to  850  lbs. 
H.  C.&  H.  B.  HARPENDIN6,  Dundee, N.Y. 

KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

j  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding. 

...  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 

COD  C  A I  C  Registered  Berkshire  Gilts,  bred 
lUn  OHLL  and  open.  Also  young  Sow  Pigs, 
Premier  Longfellow  blood;  two  Registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Bull  Calves.  Also  a  gentle  young 
team  of  mules,  four  and  five  years  old.  HICKORY 
GROVE  FARM,  Owego,  N.Y.  J.  1L.  Neville,  Prop. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^eH0^ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  Jitters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piunrietor,  Marhleilale,  Conn. 

GIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Duroe  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  P PNNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Funnet  tsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Rpdicfprpfl  BERKSHIRES — Large  bone,  long 
IiCgl&lCi  OU  bodied,  Pall  Pigs,  both  sex,  5  to  6 
mos.  old;  price  low.  J.  I.  Hereter,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

|  Horses  and.  Mules  | 
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Learn 

about  the  nan  FI  r 

ST"  I  s- 

is  one  of 

The  Most  Economical  Production  of  the 
Highest  Class  of  Dairy  Products,  excell¬ 
ing  in  Natural  Color  and  Good  Flavor. 

The  Pan  American  Dairy  Breed  Test, 
The  Iowa  Dairy  Cow  Contest, 

In  partial  Experiment  Station  Trials. 

Tlie  Guernsey  was  the  First  Breed  to  establish 
an  Advanced  Register  on  basis  of  Years 
Records  with  Public  Supervision. 

Au  average  of  over  1200  official  years  records  show  : 

8070  lbs.  Milk  410  lbs.  Butter  Fat 

(Equivalent  to  460  lbs.  butter) 

AVERAGE  PER  CENT.  BUTTER  FAT  5.03 

Pull  Information  regarding  the  breed  by  writing 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R.  PETEBBORO,  N.  H. 

Reservation  Guernse»s7,^1'1f,,,LSS!SbS 

calves  for  sale.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  V 


Second  Annual  Public  Sale 

Holstein  Cattle 


-AND- 


Cheshire  Swine 

Property  of  the  New  Y erk  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

_ FRIDAY,  FEB.  23,  1912 

For  catalogues  address 

H.  H.  WING,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


OAKLAND  FARM  &  HERD  FORSALE 

The  death  of  T.  A.  Mitchell  makes  it  advisable  that 
this  farm  and  herd  bo  sold.  The  Oakland  property, 
located  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  (40  minutes’  ride  from 
feyraeuse  on  R.  8.  &  E.  trolley),  comprises  280  acres 
or  the  finest  land  in  Central  New  York,  with  up-to- 
date  buildings  and  farm  equipment,  and  a  herd 
numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  head,  repro- 
senting  Mr.  Mitchell’s  best  efforts  in  the  selection 
and  breeding  ot  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  address 

RO  BERT  It.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


Young 


.WE  HAVE  A  FEW... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THAT  ARE  READV  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OP  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OP  THE  HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OP  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM 

RIFTOIM ,  N.  Y. 


arrs  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
cires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se- 
sure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  COIiTELVOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 

READY  FOR  SERVIf  F-sm  korndyke 

tTp  lYrr  ,  OEKVILC.  NETIIERLAND 
DE  KOL  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Pall  lairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  nedim-ee 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y  ^ 

Ca*  Cola  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  I'lUKSIAN  I1IJL.LS. 
I  Ul  vale  ready  for  service:  alno  calvwj  from  A.  K.O.  cows. 
Price  $50  up.  The  Gates  Homestead  Karin,  (  li  1  tl,*n  ango,  S.Y. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world 
at  farmors’  prices.  Pine  individuals,  nicely 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day.  _ 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y 

LAUREL  FARM  £“1.” *££ 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thin"— BERK  SHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Producers  fIor  ^ew  Vork  City  market 

uuuooia  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  or  t lie  Ibiirymen’s  Leagne,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N,  Y. 


i 


i 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Their  prestige  has  been  gained  entirely  through 
merit  in  the  face  of  ignorance  slow  to  yield  before 
the  evidence  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  Separator  and 
the  research  of  eminent  physicians.  Everywhere 
sanatoria  city  milk  commissions  and  milk  laboratories 
require  Holstein  Milk  because  it  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  human  milk  both  in  structure  and  composition  and  con- 
vcys  the  vitality  of  the  breed  to  the  consumer. 

The  Holstein  lias  at  last  come  into  her  own. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
I  hey  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F .  L.  HOUGHTON,  Scc'y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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COST  OF  SILO  FILLING. 

There  is,  in  my  judgment,  at  least  one 
prevailing  misconception  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  silage,  and  that  relates  to  the 
cutting  and  drawing  of  the  corn,  and  the 
lilling  of  the  silo.  I  have  read  perhaps  a 
dozen  or  more  estimates,  of  which  several 
were  written  by  professional  writers  on 
such  subjects,  all  placing  the  expense  of  the 
process  much  lower  than  my  own  experience 
would  warrant.  Labor  being  the  principal 
factor  in  the  expense  of  silo-filling,  1  have 
•  noticed  what  is  said  to  obtain  in  other 
places ;  for  day  labor,  15  cents  per  hour, 
and  a  man  with  team,  40  cents  per  hour, 
or  even  less.  Silage  cutter  _  and  power 
complete  with  attendants,  $1.50  per  hour, 
and  corn-binder  often  as  low  as  $1  per  acre. 
Discussing  these  prices  a  little  more  at 
length,  1  doubt  if  in  this  State  one  can 
employ  day  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  height  of  the  busy  season. 
True,  farmers  have  their  ordinary  farm 
help,  but  this  is  totally,  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Even  though  it 
were  sufficient,  15  cents  an  hour  would 
hardly  pay  a  wholly  unskilled  helper,  when 
all  ttie  perquisites  of  steady  employment  are 
considered  in  addition  to  his  wage. 

Silo-filling  is  an  expensive  and  a  stren¬ 
uous  time.  It  demands  the  harmony  of 
skilled  labor.  No  one  could  doubt  this  fact 
if  a  mischance  had  forced  upon  him  a  corps 
of  helpers  who  were  bunglers  or  inexperi¬ 
enced.  To  have  a  few  that  can  be  trusted 
inside  a  silo,  who  are  willing  and  can  lift 
bundles  of  corn  through  a  10-hour  day,  who 
can  load  and  unload  corn  without  confusion, 
or  who  know  why  silage  should  be  cut  butts 
first,  is  to  possess  skilled  labor,  no  matter 
what  other  failings  the  men  may  have.  Such 
labor  is  worth,  at  least  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State,  $2  a  day  of  10 
hours.  If  by  any  lucky  chance  a  farmer 
can  attach  one  of  these  to  his  farm  for 
$1.75  per  day  by  guaranteeing  steady  work, 
he  should  consider  himself  favored.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  one  could  hire  team 
work  for  55  cents  or  40  cents  per  hour,  but 
that  day  has  passed.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  had  for  less  than  50  cents.  An  up- 
to-date  corn-binder  cannot  be  purchased  for 
much  less  than  $125.  One  cannot  expect 
such  a  machine  to  last  longer  than  10 
years,  probably  less.  When  we  consider 
the  annual  deterioration,  the  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  the  probable  repairs, 
then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  cutting  of  five 
acres  of  corn  is  an  admirable  day’s  work, 
one  can  readily  appreciate  that  a  charge 
of  $1  per  acre  for  cutting  is  out  of  the 
question.  Then  there  is  the  silo-filler  and 
his  outfit — the  cutter,  three  men,  one  team 
and  a  traction  engine  frequently  estimated 
at  $1.50  per  hour,  actual  running  time. 
This  will  not  figure  out  as  a  very  profitable 
venture  if  the  man  has  a  new  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  rig.  Of  course  on  the  larger  farms 
the  entire  machinery  is  owned  on  the  place, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  expense  to  any 
extent.  It  adds  to  the  convenience,  simply, 
and  allows  the  farmer  in  a  measure  to  fill 
at  will,  using  his  own  farm  help.  This, 
however,  is  a  seeming  rather  than  an  ac¬ 
tual  economy,  so  far  as  it  alfccts  the  aver¬ 
age  person. 

In  most  localities,  where  farms  vary  in 
size  from  25  to  150  acres,  and  where  they 
aim  to  harvest  silage  for  from  eight  to  40 
cows,  tlie  professional  silo-filler  makes  a 
yearly  circuit,  accompanied  by  neighborly 
assistance,  which  more  than  compensates 
for  the  use  of  farm-owned  machinery.  I 
am  aware  that  the  price  of  labor  varies  in 
different  localities,  but  1  was  not  aware 
that  one  could  employ  labor  at  the  first 
mentioned  prices  under  ordinary  conditions. 
While  farm  help  may  be  obtained  for  $1.50 
per  day  of  10  hours,  yet.  even  on  large 
fprms,  it  is  questionable  if  there  would  be 
enough  regularly  employed  to  carry  on  the 
process  at  the  above  price.  To  call  in  out¬ 
side  help  for  such  short  periods  would  cost 
$2 ;  so  it  is  safe  to  place  the  actual  aver¬ 
age  at  $1.75.  No  one  can  have  a  stronger 
desire  to  give  due  credit  to  the  cheapness 
of  an  excellent  feed  than  myself,  but  I  fear 
that  in  this  as  in  many  of  the  discussions 
on  agricultural  topics,  enthusiasm  often 
carries  the  writers  farther  than  the  facts 
warrant,  in  an  otherwise  laudably  attempt 
to  place  some  favorite  product  in  an  un¬ 
assailable  position.  My  personal  experi¬ 
ence*  during  the  past  season,  covering  the 
cutting  and  ensiling  of  11  acres  of  corn, 
has  been  as  follows : 

By  agreement,  the  work  of  cutting  the 
silage  was  to  be  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  $2  per  hour,  actual  running  time.  Day 
labor  and  team  work,  for  convenience,  were 
calculated  at  20  cents  and  50  cents  respec¬ 
tively,  from  which  a  deduction  of  12%  per 
cent  was  made,  that  being  the  price  paid 
per  hour  (17%  cents)  each  for  my  own 
help,  consisting  of  three  men.  As  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  was  exchange 
work,  I  have  made  the  price  the  same  as 
paid  by  myself  for  steady  work.  The  team 
work  is  reckoned  in  the  same  way,  al¬ 
though  that  for  which  I  paid  cash  was  50 
I  own  a  half  interest  in  a 
have  placed  its  use  at  $1 
for  the  season.  The  three 
man  used  in  cutting  the 
equal  amount.  The 
from  the  barn  to 


cents  per  hour, 
new  binder  and 
an  acre,  or  $11 
horses  and  one 
corn  is  estimated  at  an 
cornfield  was  100  rods 


BEEF  CATTLE  IN  BRAZIL. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  company  that  is  being  formed 
for  raising  beef  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
Brazil?  Are  they  doing  business,  and  if  so 
how  could  one  reach  them  by  letter? 

J.  T. 

We  have  merely  seen  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  this  scheme.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  much  to  it  yet.  Argentina  is  now  ex¬ 
porting  large  quantities  of  beef  and  it  is 
said  that  the  men  who  control  the  Ameri¬ 
can  beef  trust  will  also  control  the  Argen¬ 
tina  output.  The  French  are  said  to  be 
starting  a  similar  enterprise  in  Africa,  but 
it  Is  doubtful  if  any  definite  work  has  been 
done. 

Alfalfa  Questions. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  some  Alfalfa, 
about  15  acres,  and  would  like  your  advice 
on  a  few  points.  Do  I  need  lime?  My  land 
is  clayey  and  needs  loosening  up.  Will 
lime  do  this  best?  Is  inoculation  a  great 
advantage  in  starting  Alfalfa?  It  will  be 
hard  for  me  to  get  the  soil  around  hcie, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  use  it  unless  it  is  a 

great  help.  _  D-  D- 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

If  we  lived  at  Syracuse  we  should  go  to 
some  of  the  farmers  who  grow  Alfalfa  and 
ask  their  advice.  Some  of  these  men  have 
met  with  great  success  and  are  very  will¬ 
ing  to  tell  how.  As  a  rule  soil  near 
Syracuse  does  not  need  lime.  _  In  a  few 
cases  we  understand  lime  has  paid,  but  that 
is  a  naturally  limestone  section  and  some 
fine  fields  have  not  been  limed.  \\  e  think 
it  would  pay  to  use  soil  from  a  successful 
field. 


Returns  from  Big  Crops. — I  am  very 
glad  of  late  to  see  that  you  are  attacking 
the  great  cry  that  farmers  must  raise  more 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  most  of  the  college 
professors  and  political  economists  arc 
mighty  ignorant  of  practical  business,  or 
they  think  the  farmers  are  all  fools.  Some 
three  vears  ago  I  had  00  bushels  of  pears. 
They  brought  me  a  good  price  and  were  very 
satisfactory.  The  next  year  I  had  just 
double  the  amount,  and  I  sent  them  to  the 
same  commission  house  and  received  about 
the  same  returns  as  the  year  before.  The 
cost  of  picking  and  packing,  the  boxes  and 
freight  cost  me  just  double  they  did  the 
year  before,  so  my  net  receipts  were  much 
less  for  the  120  bushels  than  for  the  00. 
Does  Mr.  Brown  run  his  road  that  way? 
Did  any  one  ever  know  of  the  supply  and 
demand  regulating  the  price  of  express  or 
freight?  B-  f. 

Westboro,  Mass. 


The  Milk  Pail 

That  Keeps  Milk  Clean'W 

Thispailkeepsoutthedirt,  hairS 
rand  filth  that  get  in  at  milk- 
ringtime.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We 
1  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy- 
\men.  Prico  $2. so.  Sent  direct 
von  Ten  Done’  Approval  if  not 
\found  at  your  dealer’s. 

STERILAC  COMPANY 
S  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Msss, 


the  center  of  the  field.  It  required  six  teams 
with  five  men  on  the  ground  to  supply  the 
cutting  machine  with  corn,  and  they  were 
ready  and  experienced  workmen.  There 
were  three  men  in  the  silo.  But  few  de¬ 
lays  occurred,  and  they  were  occasioned 
by  wet  corn  clogging  the  blower,  and  the 
effect  of  rain  on  the  belting.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  caused  some  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  perhaps  three  hours  in  all.  But 
when  final  settlement  was  made  with  the 
cutter  I  found  that  lie  had  charged  me  $25 
for  IS  hours  running  time.  This  about  off¬ 
set  the  cost  of  time  lost.  Two  silos  were 
filled,  or  nearly  so.  One  has  a  capacity  of 
40  tons,  the  other  100  tons.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  125  tons  wore  siloed.  Subse¬ 
quent  feeding  from  one  of  them  proves  this 
to  he  approximately  correct;  11%  tons  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  To  condense  the  cost  of 
the  process,  from  the  cutting  of  the  corn 
to  the  completed  filling  of  the  silos,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expense  is  tabulated,  viz  : 

Silage  cutter  and  power . $25.00 

Farm  labor  40.00 

Outside  labor  .  70.00 

Binding  twine  .  4.50 

Coal  .  4.00 

Board  (dinners) .  6.30 

Total  for  125  tons . $149.80 

A  cost  of,  practically,  $1.20  per  ton. 

ARTHUR  L.  MITCHELL. 


“ NEVER BREAK " 

TUBULAR  STEEL  SINGLETREES, 
DOUBLETREES,  TRIPLETREES 
AND  NECK  YOKES 

V — >  sr**- 


Will  Not  Bend 
Cannot  Break 


No.  200— TWO  HOUSE 
PLOW  DOUBLETREE 


They  weigh  no  more  and  cost  no  more  than 
wood.  They  stand  up  to  the  hardest  strain  and 
last  forever. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  given  up  the  old- 
fashioned,  breakable  wood  whiffletrees  for  the 
“  NEVERBREAK."  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  . 

DIAMOND  FORGING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


—99  %>  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


No  More  SGre  Shoulders  on  Horses 

tf  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  time  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Hamelcss  Metal  Horse  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off;  better  and  cheaper. 
Will  positively  prevent  and 
cure  sore  shoulders.  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  horse  collars  in  last  100  years.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  Write  today  for  Fret  Catalog. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  813  Slate  St.,  Caro,  IHich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
I.aundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  llog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc., U^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular*  J. 

D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Will  rednee  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Tameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Bone  or  Bono  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
More  After  your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Book  2  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JK.,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  torn  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
81.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St„  Springfield, Mass. 


Standard  Veterinary  Remod,' 
In  Use  21  Years 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


HEAVES  CURED 

NE\A/Tnkl’Q  DClipnV  18  Doath  io  Heaves, 
nCYYIUN  d  nClYlLU!  Coughs,  Distempers. 

Safe,  positive  cure  that  is  Guaranteed  for 
Hoavos.  It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  A 
scientific  remedy  for  indigestion,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  heaves.  Heaves  affect  the  lungs  only 
Indirectly.  Newton’s  Remedy  drives  out  Intes* 
tlnal  worms  and  is  an  excellent  stomach  and 
bowel  conditioner.  Book  explains  fully,  free.  $1 
per  can,  at  dealers’,  or  sent  direct,  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


without  milk 

I  Write  lor  Free  Booklet 


f  low  t )  Raise  Calces  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk" 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  ->r  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester.  England,  in  J8Q0. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 

Horses — Cattle — Hogs — Poultry 

each  must  have  a  separate  Conditioner — no  one  prepara¬ 
tion  is  fit  to  give  two  different  kinds  of  animals. 

•  '  \&  Fairfield* s  Blood  Tonics 

M  are  prepared  separately.  Each  contains  those  ingredients  which  stimulate 

■  digestion  and  increase  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  animal  it  is  made  for. 

■  STUDY  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUR  STOCK.  Send  today  for  free  "Scientific  Stock 
^^"Ebok"  and  free  ‘’Scientific  Poultry  Book" — the  two  are  wortli  $1.50,  but  we 

present  them  vv  th  our  compliments,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  and 
^^^^^mention  this  paper  and  your  deal  .  Fairfield’s  Bloo  ’ 
under  guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 

Dealers: — Write  for  proposition.  Easy  sales. 

FAIRFIELD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

505  South  Delaware  Ave. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  re  Your  Hens 
Showing  a  Profit? 
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Unless  every  one  of  your  hens  is  laying  from  150  to  175  eggs  a  year,  it’ s  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 
not  digesting  as  much  of  their  ration  as  they  should  and  can,  and  it’s  a  surer  sign  that  you’re  not 
making  any  profit  out  of  them.  Stop  the  rule-of-thumb  method  and  try  “  the  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  feeding 
poultry,  which  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  that  a  poor  ration  thoroughly  digested  is  far  better  and  more 
profitable  than  the  best  ration  poorly  digested. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

is  a  scientifically  prepared  poultry  tonic  that  makes  hens  lay  by  helping  them  convert 
more  food  into  eggs  by  increased  digestion.  It  makes  the  egg  clusters  more  responsive. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  on  this  same  digestive  principle,  makes  plump,  heavy 
poultry  for  market  and  tides  young  chicks  over  to  healthy  maturity.  Cures  Gapes, 

Cholera,  Roup.  The  cost  of  this  tonic  is  trifling — a  penny’s  worth  is 
ample  for  thirty  fowls  per  day.  Read  this  liberal,  protective  guarantee. 

Our  Proposition.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess’  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer. 

If  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  keep  your  poultry  healthy, 
he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money.  lbs.  25c;  mail  or 
express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb. 
pail  $2.50  ;  except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Send  2c  for 
Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book,  free. 
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DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC.  Increases  ration  consumption,  decreases  ration  waste.  Puts  the  nutritious 
food  on  the  animals’  bones  and  in  the  udder.  Shortens  the  feeding  periods  of  horses,  steers,  hogs,  sheep.  Increases  cows’ 
milk  flow.  Keeps  all  farm  stock  sleek  and  prime.  Sold  on  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except  in 

Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 

Free  Irom  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month — DR.  HESS  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals. 

96  page  Veterinary  book  free  for  the  asking. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLElT KILLS  LICE 
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SEEDING  TO  ALFALFA.  Human  Wastes;  Hen  Manure. 


J.  R.,  Central  Xew  York. — I  have  a  field 
of  good  soil  which  has  been  in  sod  for  some 
years.  It  was  plowed  last  Fall,  and  I  wish 
to  seed  part  of  it  to  Alfalfa.  Can  I  safely 
seed  with  oats  right  on  this  sod  after  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  Spring,  or  should  I  keep  on 
working  the  ground  and  seed  later  in  the 
Summer?  How  much  seed  per  acre? 

Farmers  in  this  locality  favor  Spring 
seeding  of  Alfalfa,  and  it  is  often  sown 
with  oats,  20  to  25  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
seed  and  two  bushels  or  less  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  land.  If  too  thick  they  may  smother 
the  young  Alfalfa  plants.  Harvest  the 
oats  as  early  as  possible.  If  the  sod 
was  turned  over  well,  a  thorough  har¬ 
rowing  with  a  disk  or  adjustable  spike- 
tooth  will  not  bring  much  of  it  to  the 
surface,  and  a  good  catch  of  Alfalfa 
may  be  expected.  Good  results  may  be 
had  from  sowing  Alfalfa,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  bushel  barley  and  one  bushel 
oats,  cutting  them  for  hay  before  ripe, 
which  gets  them  out  of  the  way  early. 
Clip  the  young  Alfalfa  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  induce  stooling  and  give  a  light 
top-dressing  of  manure  after  the  tops 
have  been  killed  by  frost. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  benedict. 

If  the  land  is  not  infested  with  quack 
grass  and  is  reasonably  free  from  weeds, 
my  plan  would  be  to  give  the  ground 
thorough  cultivation  up  to  June  1  to 
10,  and  then  sow  oats  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  1^2  bushels  per  acre,  and  15  pounds 
of  the  best  Alfalfa  seed,  covering  the 
seed  with  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow. 
In  this  latitude  we  want  to  get  a  good 
root  growth  to  carry  the  plant  through 
the  first  Winter.  The  question  as  asked 
is  not  very  definite,  not  knowing  the 
condition  of  the  inquirer's  soil,  whether 


A.  G.j  Flemincjton,  N.  J. — 1.  One  of  tbe 
problems  of  farm  life  is  what  to  do  with 
the  human  excrement.  I  am  informed  that 
to  bury  it  is  likely  to  cause  and  spread 
disease  through  seepage,  etc.,  and  yet  I 
understand  that  flofland  utilizes  all  its 
sewage  for  fertilizing.  Ia  there  any  simple 
method  possible  on  the  ordinary  farm  to 
transform  the  excrement  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  as  fertilizer?  2.  Which  is  better,  to 
spread  the  droppings  of  the  hens  upon  the 
garden,  as  I  clean  the  coops,  or  preserve 
it  until  I  plow  up  in  tbe  Spring?  If  the 
latter,  how  shall  I  preserve  the  droppings 
without  loss? 

Ans. — In  case  dry  closets  are  used  the 
best  plan  is  to  compost  the  matter  with 
the  dry  swamp  muck  or  rich  soil.  A 
concrete  vault  may  be  used,  or  concrete 
or  metal  pails,  using  an  abundance  of 
dry  earth.  Ground  limestone  can  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  but  do  not  use 
burned  lime.  The  Chinese  make  good 
use  of  this  material.  Even  in  large 
towns  no  water  system  is  employed. 
Daily  collections  are  made  in  order  to 
save  the  plant  food.  Their  system  is 
either  to  liquefy  the  material  in  cement 
vaults  or  make  a  dry  compost.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  better  plan. 

2.  The  manner  of  handling  hen  ma¬ 
nure  depends  upon  convenience  and  labor. 
On  level  land  it  may  be  spread  as  taken 
from  the  house — best  on  grass  or  grain. 
The  way  to  get  most  out  of  it  is  to  keep 
the  manure  under  the  roost  well  dusted 
with  land  plaster,  sifted  coal  ashes  or 
dry  earth.  Collect  it  weekly  and  store 
in  barrels  in  a  dry  place,  adding  more 
of  the  drying  material.  In  the  Spring 
it  will  be  found  in  large  and  hard 
chunks.  These  are  crushed  fine  and 
sifted  and  mixed  with  chemicals  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  “The  Business  Hen,”  and  in 


sweet  or  needs  liming,  whether  inocu-  this  way  a  good  fertilizer  can  be  made, 
lated  or  not,  fertility,  etc.  I  would  ask  This  means  considerable  work,  but  it  is 
the  inquirer  to  experiment  a  little  by  the  best  way  to  utilize  the  manure  to 
omitting  the  oats  on  a  part  of  the  field,  its  full  value. 


and  sowing  the  Alfalfa  alone,  and  watch 
the  results  for  future  reference. 

F.  D.  KERSHAW. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  central  New  York  various  modes 
of  seeding  Alfalfa  have  been  followed 
with  varying  results.  The  old  practice 
of  seeding  with  a  nurse  crop  I  think  is 
largely  going  out  and  seeding  of  Alfalfa 
alone  is  taking  its  place,  whether  the 
seed  is  put  in  in  the  Spring  or  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  do  not  consider  it  bad  practice 
to  seed  upon  sod,  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  plots  which  I  have  was  seed¬ 
ed  in  that  way.  I  plowed  the  land  about 
the  first  of  June,  plowing  under  a  heavy 
growth  _  of  vegetation,  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  it  every  week  or  10  days  until 
the  first  of  August  when  I  seeded  it  to 
Alfalfa  alone,  and  it  has  certainly  been 
successful.  Generally,  however,  I  try 
to  seed  Alfalfa,  whether  in  the  Spring 
or  Fall,  after  some  cultural  crop  has 
been  grown  upon  the  land  like  corn  or 
potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  in  short  anything 
that  will  leave  the  land  free  from  weeds. 
This  result  might  be  obtained  if  the  oat 
crop  was  sown  very  thick  and  grew  very 
heavy  so  as  to  crowd  out  the  weeds,  or 
a  crop  of  peas  or  buckwheat  preceding 
the  Alfalfa  would  probably  leave  the 
land  in  good  condition.  Anyway,  the 
weeds  must  be  exterminated,  otherwise 
they  will  exterminate  the  young  Alfalfa 
plants. 

Last  Spring  I  sowed  eight  acres  of 
Alfalfa  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats  on 
land  which  had  been  in  corn  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  Alfalfa  started  beautiful¬ 
ly,  but  the  land  being  very  rich  produced 
a  very  heavy  growth  of  oat  straw  with 
the  result  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the 
oats  for  hay  about  the  first  of  July  in 
order  to  save  the  Alfalfa.  When  the 
oats  were  taken  off  the  Alfalfa  then 
began  to  shoot  and  in  October  it  was 
two  feet  high  all  over  the  field.  The 
main  thing,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  get 
the  weeds  out,  and  then  with  good,  rich 
land  properly  limed,  if  it  shows  signs 
of  acid,  and  carefully  seeded  with  Al¬ 
falfa  at  about  the  rate  of  25  pounds 
per  acre,  one  will  generally  succeed  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
a  nurse  crop  for  Alfalfa.  If  your  in¬ 
quirer  wants  oats  let  him  raise  oats,  but 
if  he  wants  Alfalfa  then  sow  the  pure 
Alfalfa  seed  without  any  regard  to  any 
other  crop  as  a  nurse  crop. 

JOHN  MCLENNAN. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


BenJamtnFranklh 
Originator  of 
Lightning  Contro 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  is  worth  while. 

BUT  what  SYSTEM -that 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  hav< 
given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  b] 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  Thei 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  th< 

Dodd  System 

of  Lightning  Control 

the  invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  Ho  hotu< 
St?  ha»  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 

The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientific  data  dis¬ 
covered  and  gathered  originally  byus.  Weknowhow 
nnd  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
Lightning  views  Free.  Send  for  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

79*  «...  *iODD  *  STRUTHERS 

725  6th  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  la. 

West  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 
10  to  57  bushels  per 
acre  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  $5 
to  $57  per  acre? 

The  Iron  Age  Planter 
is  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  cau  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 
was  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  bo  misses,  no  doubles,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Graduate,  has  gained  attention  by  hi.  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods..  He  writes  in  part.:  "The  Iron  Ag • 
means  just  one  hair  my  crop  this  year."  Let  it  secure  for 
you  a  perfect  stand,  B  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter, with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing’s  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  this 
planter  is  but  ono  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  You  should  know  them  all. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1026,  Grenlocb,  N.  J. 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 


e 


Fertilizers 


Monarch 


It  pays  to  buy  quality  in  your  fertilizer,  as  it 

does  to  buy  good  seed,  a  sound  horse,  or  a  well  made 
tool.  Price  is  not  the  only  thing-  to  consider,  nor  is 
analysis  always  a  true  g-uide.  The  kind  of  materials, 
the  kind  of  factory  the  kind  of  men  who  run  that 
! factory  tell  the  story. 

Our  Buffalo  factory  covers  fifteen  acres,  with 
eleven  acres  under  roof.  It  includes  every  facility 
known  to  the  business — sufficient  storage  for  all  stocks 
to  thoroughly  cure,  the  latest  machinery,  both  steam 
and  electric  power,  the  latter  from  Niagara  Falls. 
Half  of  the  factory  is  filled  with  the  best  materials 
money  can  buy  and  the  other  half  with  the  best 
manufactured  fertilizers.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  our 
factories,  each  equipped  with  the  best  facilities,  and 
each  directed  by  the  best  men. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  «n  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition.  • 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Net  owners  254  to  100$ 
on  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  "Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 


Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Hndson  Terminal,  New  York. 


Saw  Tables,  Sawing  Outfits  on 
Wheels,  24-in.  Saws  $4 JO,  26-in. 
|  Saws  $5.25,  Gasoline  Engines 
from  2  to  12  H.  P.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


AGENTS  lOOi  PROFIT 


15  In  One 


Jutit  out. 

'  b-  —  Patented.  New  Useful  Combination. 

Low  priced.  Agents  aroused.  Sales  easy.  Every  home  needs 
tools.  Hero  are  16  tools  In  one.  Essex,  Co.,  N.  Y.  agent  sold  100 
first  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  Bold  50  to  fellow  workmen. 

®^aP  bustlers.  Just  write  a  postal — say :  Give  mo  special 
confidential  terms.  Ten-Inch  aample  free  if  you  mean  business. 
Til 031 A 3  MFG.  CO.,  5K65  Wayne  Street,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Grind  Your  “ 

Feed  on  the 


BULL  DOG 

TEN  DA  YS  FREE 

You  can  grind  80  bu.  grain  to  table 
meat  with  one  gal.  of  gasoline.  1  set  of 
rollers  will  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and 
corn.  “Bull  Dog"  grinding  rollers  aro 
Only  three  inches  in  diameter  which 
accounts  for  light  running.  Gut  our 
REE  Cstaioyuu  and  Samples.  Addrasa 
E.CTZ  Mrc.  COMPANY 
204  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


>» 


Best  and  cheapest  for  the  home; 
store,  ofllce.  Five  hundred  styles 
to  select  from.  Four  hundred 
candle-power  per  lamp  at  a  cost  of 
14  cent  per  hour.  Safe  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Make  gas  only  as  fast  as  con¬ 
sumed.  Any  number  of  lights 
from  one  to  1,000.  Write  fof 
FKEE  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

American  Gas  Machine  Co., 

164  Clark  Street,  Albert  Lea,  Minn> 


HOW 

TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Rogers.  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  and 
Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University  Montreal,  on  leading  oil¬ 
burning  lamps  show  tbe  Aladdin  Mantle  Ump  is  tbe  most 
economical  and  gives  over  twice  us  much  light  os  the 
Kayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean 
noiseless.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin 
I  .amp  fully  guaranteed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly 
every  country  on  earth.  Our  burners  lit  your  old  lamps. 
To  Introduce  the  Aladdin,  we  will  give  pifa  ■■  mm 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-  Af'CMTC  tiall  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
alogue  M  HUtll  I  O  guarantee;  not  one  returned. 
Bruner  sold  $800  in  16  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi¬ 
tion.  Sample  lamp  furnished. 

MANTLE  I.A11I1  CO.TtPA.VY,  113  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

■GENTSIBIG  PROFITS 


The  Only  Htrop- 
P«r  that  Strops 
the  Razor 
Diagonally. 

Quarnntaatf I 
t or  Ufa 


Brandt's  patented  Automatic  Razor  f  <*l 
Stropper.  Automatically  puts  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  Myle  or 
safety.  Bij;  seller.  Every  man  wants  ono. 
Write  quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 
C.  O.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.,  S3  W.  It’ way,  If.  f. 


Glean  and  Grade  Grain  Free! 


I’ll  Trust  You 


I’ll  LOAN, 

my  1912  Chatham'Mill.  UseSo'days'free ■ 
then  send  back,  at  my  expense  or  buy’ 
on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  reliable 
Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively  not  one 

Eenny  asked  till  mill  has  proven  satisfactory 
’ree  loan  includes  both  Mill  and  Dag-’ 
ger.  (Rower  Attachment  and  Corn 
Grading  Attachment,  also,  where 
wanted.)  The 

Chatham  and  Separator 

handles  perfectly  all  seed  grains— oats, 
wheat, corn ,  barley,  tlax, clover, tim¬ 
othy,  etc.  Removes  all  weed  seed,  all 
cracked  or  sickly  grains;  allchair,  dirt,  dust. 
Puts  pure  seed  in  bags.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour; 
gas  or  hand  power.  Easiest-running  mill  on  earth. 

WRITE  POSTAL,  for  astounding  book,  “Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Rig  Crops. **  Based  on  15  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Tells  how  250,000  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one  fourth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  ami  of  farmers  who  use  the  Chatham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  then®.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
free  trial,  low  price,  eredit  offer.  Postal  brings  all— free. 


T akes  cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats, 
smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat ;  any 
mixture  from  flax ;  buck- 
horn  from  clover;  sorts 
corn  for  drop  planter ;  ac¬ 
tually  handles  70  different 
grain  mixtures. 


Manson 

Campbell 


THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit — Kansas  City — Minneapolis 


Write 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  LANCASTER,  PA. 

MARKET. 

J.  J.  C.,  Eugene ,  Ore. — We  are  studying 
the  matter  of  a  public  market  here.  Will 
Elmer  J.  Weaver,  who  told  about  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  Lancaster,  Fa.,  give  the  following  in¬ 
formation?  How  did  you  go  about  it  (in¬ 
stalling  the  public  market)  ?  Is  it  man¬ 
aged  as  a  city  institution?  Describe  the 
buildings  as  to  site,  floor  plan,  construction. 
And  please  give  similar  information  briefly 
as  to  the  private  markets  you  mentioned. 

Ans. — Taking  the  questions  in  order 
as  asked,  the  first  is  how  was  the  mar¬ 
ket  installed.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  people  much  older  than  I  am 
know  very  much  about  it,  the  public 
market  having  been  in  operation  there 
so  many  years  that  only  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  city  records  would  show  the  in¬ 
ception  and  start  of  same.  Part  of  it, 
and  the  most  successful  part,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  city.  The  curb  market 
occupies  two  blocks  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  streets  in  the  city.  Wagons  are 
backed  up  to  the  curb  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  each  week  and  stands 
placed  on  each  side  of  pavement.  These 
stands  the  marketman  furnishes  and 
cares  for,  either  taking  them  home  each 
trip  or  storing  them  at  the  hotel  where 
he  feeds  his  horse.  The  city  sells  only  the 
space.  The  most  successful  market 
house  is  controlled  by  the  city,  and  is 
located  very  nearly  in  the  town’s  busi¬ 
ness  center.  It  contains  over  200  stands, 
which  rent  each  season  for  over  $6,000, 
being  sold  each  December  at  public  sale. 
The  sale  price  is  $30  each,  but  competi¬ 
tion  sometimes  runs  them  up  to  $100. 
The  floor  is  of  concrete,  the  stands  are 
about  11  to  12  feet  long,  and  built  double 
except  outer  row  along  walls,  similar  to 
sketch,  Fig.  52,  the  high  partition  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  place  to  fasten  shelves  to  ac¬ 
commodate  produce,  as  well  as  dividing 
space  between  stands.  The  houses  are 
not  heated,  which  makes  marketing  a 
very  unpleasant  feature  for  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  though  the  public 


PLAN  FOR  MARKET.  FiG.  52. 


is  so  accustomed  to  buying  produce  in 
this  manner  that  the  attendance  was  not 
much  reduced  during  the  recent  extreme 
cold.  The  construction  is  substantial, 
and  roofs  are  mostly  supported  by 
bridge  trussing,  brick  being  used  in  con¬ 
struction. 

The  private  market  houses  are  built 
along  similar  lines ;  one  having  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $75,000  contains  272  stands,  hav¬ 
ing  four  aisles  seven  feet  six  inches 
wide*  and  each  stand  being  11  feet  long 
and  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a 
cross  passage  two  feet  wide.  This  house 
is  known  as  the  Northern  Market  and 


is  located  several  squares  from  center 
of  city.  The  end  and  basement  at  one 
end  are  occupied  by  the  city's  largest 
fruit  dealer  and  oyster  house.  There  is 
a  balcony  running  round  three  sides 
about  20  feet  wide,  which  is  rented  to  a 
dealer  in  farm  machinery.  Recently  a 
new  market  was  formed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method :  The  amount  of  capital  was 
decided  on,  then  farmers  were  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  stock  in  small 
shares,  someone  being  appointed  to  so¬ 
licit  subscriptions.  This  house  is  heated 
and  is  proving  quite  successful  In  some 
cases  farmers  have  been  offered  free 
stand  rent  for  first  season  in  starting  a 
new  market,  as  there  are  so  many  here 
that  there  are  hardly  enough  farmers 
to  occupy  all  the  stands  each  market 
day.  Your  difficulty  would  doubtless  be 
to  get  both  farmers  and  consumers  to 
market  at  the  start,  but  some  judicious 
advertising  should  overcome  this,  as  a 
start  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


Contract  Systems  of  Marketing. 

J.  S.  B.,  New  York. — On  page  29  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  new  Shippers’  and  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  H.  Iv. 
Palmer  speaks  of  the  “contract  system.” 
What  does  this  mean? 

Ans. — The  contract  system  is  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  grown  up  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  past  15  years  or  more,  and 
I  might  cite  as  an  example  of  it,  the 
Chautauqua  and  Erie  Grape  Union, 
which  was  formed  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  in  which  the  shares  of  capital 
stock  were  limited.  They  were  rapidly 
taken  up  at  that  time,  and  after  a  few 
years  it  became  necessary  for  anyone 
who  was  not  a  stockholder,  in  order  to 
ship  in  the  Association,  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  ship  with  this  Association.  It 
is  this  system  that  I  refer  to,  and  in 
general  it  is  the  same  through  all  the 
various  organizations  that  we  have  here¬ 
about.  It  has  not  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
growers,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Chautauqua  and  Erie  Company  they 
had  at  one  time  a  number  of  years  ago 
80  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop  to  market, 
and  this  past  season  they  marketed  just 
22  per  cent  of  the  grapes.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  meet  this  condition  this  As¬ 
sociation  has  placed  its  shares  at  $5 
each,  and  the  number  thereof  at  1,000 
in  order  that  all  who  cared  to  ship  with 
the  Association  could  become  a  stock¬ 
holder  thereof,  and  have  a  voice  in  its 
affairs  and  management.  We  are  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  will  work  out  to  the  ut¬ 
most  good,  and  will  do  away  with  a  lot 
of  conditions  that  have  heretofore  ex¬ 
isted  and  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
helping  to  hold  the  growers  together. 

harvey  h.  Palmer. 


/•As  Low  as  $10 -v 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  In  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 

Hertzler&Zook  Cnvir 

Portable  Wood  W 


positively  cheapest  and  best.  Guaranteed  1 
year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 
Strictly  factory  prices— you  save  job¬ 
bers’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
draws  it  on  immediately  machine 
starts— ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
if  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 


Earn 


cm 


THE  VALUE 


mil  * 


Of  ONE  Quart  of  Milk  A  Day 

WILL  FURNISH  AND  KEEP  UP 

A  Parsons  “Low-Down” 

MILK  WAGON 


For  15  Years. 

Write  for  Catalog 


D 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY, 
EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.| 


How  to  Judge 
How  to  Buy-  a 
Gas  Engine 


Gasoline  Engines  are  not  all  alike— 
any  more  than  people.  Find  out 
how  to  get  the  kind  you  want  for  a 
working  companion  — an  engine 
friend— one  that  will  stand  by  you 
in  cold  weather  and  hot— one  that  will  do  its 
full  share  of  work  and  then  some.  These 
books  will  tell  you. 

Sturdy  Jack 
2  H.  P.  Pumper 

is  a  24  h  our  a  day  engine.  Runs  from 
sun  to  sun  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Pumps  a  day’s  ordinary  supply  of 
water  for  one  cent.  Does  all  the 
little  power  jobs  around  the  farm. 

Lightens  the  work  of  every  member 
of  the  family.  Mounted  on  wheel 
truck.  Can  be  moved  to  where 
the  work  is.  Does  not 
have  to  be  propped  up  to 
be  an  engine.  Air-cooled 
or  hopper  -  cooled. 

Get  catalogue. 

JACOBSON  MACH.  MFC.  CO. , 

Cept,  0 ,  Warren,  Pa. 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS  IN - 

OUR  NEW  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK 


ONLY 


Makes  You 
the  Owner 
of  this 
Beautiful, 
Stylish 


Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy 


Think  of  it!  Only  $33.65— full  purchase  price— for  this  splendid  latest  style 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  tremendous  bargaiu  as  this?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular 
$50.00  Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.05.  AND,  REMEMBER,  this 
is  simply  ONE  instance.  This  is  just  a  SAMPLE  of  our  many  amazing  bargains 
on  any  and  every  kind  of  vehicle.  Our  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  contains 

ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS. 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  the  history  of 
the  vehicle  business  has  ever  seen.  A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as 
$29.90;  a  guaranteed  runabout  for  $23.80;  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for 
$10.35.  The  same  smashing  bargains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons, 
farm  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  We  lead  the  world  in  vehicle  prices  because 
we  sell 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 

We  manufacture  more  vehicles  by  far  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
world.  We  make  every  single  part.  We  eliminate  all  agents  ,  dealers 
and  jobbers’  profits.  You  pay  just  one  small  factory  profit.  That  s 
the  secret  of  the  hundred  great  bargains  we  offer. 

GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.66R69 

Send  postal  or  letter— TODAY— AT  ONCE— for  our  beautiful  1912  rrice  Reduc¬ 
tion  Vehicle  Book  No.  G6R69.  Contains  every  one  of  these  hundred  great  bargains 
and  full  particulars  of  our  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL  and  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE. 
This  book  is  FREE.  Simply  ask  for  it,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  together  with  full  particulars  of  our  special  prices  and  terms. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and'  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The-bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  b a inbfudge,^n.  y. 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


Free  Trial 

FREIGHT  PAID 

We  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  44  year 
famous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  If 
mill  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  end 
of  trial,  you  can  return  same  at  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user.  23  styles,  rang¬ 
ing  front  hand  to  20  horse  power,  to  select  from. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

make  and  save  big  money  wherever  used  for  grinding  com 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain  separately  or  mixed  j 
table  meal,  SHUCK  and  KAFFIR  CORN,  fine,  medium  j 
or  coarse ;  also  grind  soft  and  wet  corn.  Our  free  trial  and 
cuaranteeabsolutely  protect  you.  We  also  handle  Engines.  1 
Cutters,  Shelters,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  E,  3740  Filbert  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

Dept.  T,  3709  So.  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois 


U'S  m  •  C*  •  ** 

Lactmabuisse 

(SWISS  LACTINA) 

Manufactured  in  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
and  Lyons,  Prance. 

A  complete  diet  for  Calves,  Lambs,  Foals, 
young  Pigs  and  other  young  animals. 

A  sound  food,  based  on  scientific  principles,  ensur¬ 
ing  right  qualities  of  body,  weight  and  reproductive 
properties. 

Above  Comparison.  Highest  Awards  for  Merit. 
Twenty-seven  Years  of  Success. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  81  Fulten  Street,  New  York 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


LUC, 

NGINEJ 


KEROSENE 


Gasoline,  Distillate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 

QUALITY  FIRST  _ _  We  Pay  the 

Smooth  running,  steady 
powerful,  quiet.  Ten  ex 
elusive  features.  Fine 
pearance.  Finialicd  seveu 
engine  enamel. 

Greatest  value  in  the  en¬ 
gine  world  lor  the  price 

Number  of  1912  exhibi- 
tiou  engines  ready  now. 


Get  oue.  Special 
■while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  tillsatis- 

ued.  io-year  G  uarantea 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

 107  Mullet  St..  Detroit,  Mloh. 


f  night 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  livestock! 
[on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
[save  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts | 
|  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  j 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
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CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  January  17  and  18,  was  the  best  ever 
held,  and  one  which  the  promoters  may 
be  justly  proud  of.  The  “new  awakening” 
that  has  come  to  agriculture,  dairying  and 
fruit  growing  here  in  New  England,  is  very 
helpful,  and  none  too  soon  to  supply  the 
fast  increasing  population,  which,  getting 
ahead  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  must  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  That  the  “coast  is  clear”  for  a 
quick  doubling  of  the  products  of  our  farms 
seems  surely  demonstrated  for  any  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  helps,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments  of  those  who  have 
made  good  in  the  many  lines  which  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  our  endeavor.  The 
shortage  of  hands  and  the  labor  problems 
must  be  made  up  by  brains  and  machinery. 
The  officers  of  our  Association  come  in  for 
congratulations,  for  the  strong  men  they 
brought  before  us,  from  the  universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  notably,  addresses 
on  “Soil  Fertility”  and  the  growing  of 
Alfalfa  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illinois, 
also,  “Creamery  and  Dairy  Butter  Making” 
by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee,  and  “Farm  Manage¬ 
ment”  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Otis,  both  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Illustrations  upon 
the  canvas  of  both  addresses  by  Prof.  Hop¬ 
kins  were  a  revelation  as  to  what  may  be 
grown  by  the  use  of  leguminous  crops,  a 
free  use  of  acid  phosphate  (the  professor 
goes  shy  of  "made-up”  fertilizers),  the  free 
use  of  lime,  preference  being  given  to  the 
ground  rock  rather  than  the  fresh  burnt 
lime.  But  our  doctors  disagree  on  that 
point.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact 
of  the  many  million  dollars  worth  of  nitro¬ 
gen  hovering  over  every  acre  of  our  farms, 
and  how  it  can  be  captured  and  utilized 
in  the  growing  of  crops.  The  story  of  Al¬ 
falfa  growing  has  become  familiar  to  most 
tillers  of  the  soil,  perhaps,  even  where 
efforts  to  get  it  started  have  not  been  made. 
The  free  use  of  lime  evidently  must  pre¬ 
cede  its  successful  standing  in  most  of 
our  soils.  It  was  really  refreshing  to  real¬ 
ize  the  absence  of  timidity  on  the  part  of 
the  speakers  in  urging  the  general  use  of 
lime.  The  question  of  cost  per  ton  and 
transportation  came  up.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  member  that  the  ground  limestone 
called  for  would  cost  about  $25  per  acre ; 
that  the  price  here  was  $4  a  ton  with  $1.40 
added  for  freight  of  carload  lots.  In  Illi¬ 
nois  there  were  20  plants,  the  speaker  said, 
where  the  price  was  only  $1  a  ton.  An  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  the 
president  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  for 
a  reduced  rate  on  that  particular  article. 
A  favorable  answer  has  been  returned,  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  prompt  investigation  of  the 
matter  will  be  made.  The  “waking  up”  of 
the  railroad  managers  of  the  countrv  to  the 
advantages  and  need  of  cooperation  with 
the  producers  of  farm  products  is  a  verv 
hopeful  sign  for  all  interested. 

The  subject  of  “Farm  Management”  hv 
I’rof.  N.  D.  Otis,  illustrated  bv  voluminous 
charts,  showing  the  capitalization  of  various 
farms,  the  number  of  acres,  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  and  yearly  net  returns  for  the  same, 
was  an  interesting  object  lesson.  A  wide 
margin  of  difference  was  in  evidence.  One 
farm  of  160  acres  with  an  investment  of 
$13,047,  gave  an  income  of  $71.  In  same 
locality  one  with  same  number  of  acres, 
with  $19,019  invested,  returned  $1,701, 
The  speaker  thought  that  scrub  cows  and 
scrub  methods  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
lack  of  adequate  returns.  But  behind  all, 
the  man-  is  the  greatest  for  success  or  fail¬ 
ure. 

Another  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
the  dairyman  was  a  paper  given  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Trueman  of  Storrs  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Connecticut.  Ilis  subject  was  "Hered¬ 
ity  and  Environment,”  a  slight  change  from 
that  given  on  programme,  as  other  preced¬ 
ing  had  discussed  feeding  of  the  dairy  calf. 
But  the  change  was  well  chosen,  and  the 
speaker  gave,  in  his  prompt  and  masterly 
manner,  the  importance  of  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  building  up  of  a  profitable 
herd  of  cows.  Heredity  operates  before  the 
calf  is  born,  and  lacking  stamina  at  that 
point,  environment  is  of  little  account.  Yet 
good  heredity  without  environment  will  re¬ 
sult  in  failure.  The  last  subject  upon  the 
programme,  “The  Holstein-Friesiau  Cow 
After  20  Centuries  of  Development,”  was 
presented  in  a  lengthy  address  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Powell  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  now 
famous  breed  of  cows  has  forged  ahead 
from  remote  antiquity  until  there  are  now 
80,000  cows  in  this  country. 

Of  resolutions  offered,  the  one  on  parcels 
post  is  as  follows : 

“Resolvtnl,  That  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Dairymen’s  Association  in  annual 


meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  urge  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  use  their  utmost  influence  in  aiding  the 
passage  of  an  act  providing  for  an  unlim¬ 
ited  parcels  post.  Resolved,  That  the  secre¬ 
tary  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  this  State, 
and  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
this  meeting.” 

Other  resolutions  were  passed,  one  con¬ 
cerning  oleo,  and  another  upon  the  death 
of  Edward  Manchester,  of  Winsted.  The 
exhibit  of  cooperative  creamery  butter 
showed  a  tremendous  shrinkage  from  former 
years,  consequent  upon  the  “drying  up”  of 
so  many  of  our  creameries.  The  testing 
was  made  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  The  highest  score  for 
creamery  butter,  96.5,  went  to  B.  S.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs ;  of  dairy  butter,  of  which  there 
was  a  fine  display,  the  highest,  95.5,  went 
to  C.  C.  Lundquist  of  Berlin.  Of  unsalted 
butter,  score  of  96,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Williams, 
Pleasant  Valley.  Prof.  Lee  used  a  lower 
score  than  in  use  heretofore  but  did  not 
wish  it  understood  that  it  indicated  a  lower 
quality  of  butter.  His  basis  of  scoring  was 
that  in  use  in  Chicago  and  New  York  mar¬ 
kets. 

In  the  election  of  officers.  President  G. 
Warren  Davis,  Norwich,  was  continued  in 
office  for  the  ensuing  year ;  F.  E.  Duffy, 
West  Hartford,  vice-president;  treasurer, 
B.  C.  Patterson.  Torrington,  for  many  years 
holding  that  office,  asked  that  a  younger 
man  take  the  place,  and  nominated  Robert 
Buell,  who  was  unanimously  chosen.  The 
session  ended  with  a  banquet.  D.  J.  E. 

Connecticut. 


Horse  Breeders  Association. 

During  "Farmers’  Week”  at  Cornell 
(February  19-24)  efforts  will  be  made  to 
organize  the  “New  York  State  Horse  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.”  Prof.  M.  W.  Harper  thus 
argues  for  such  a  society : 

“New  York  is  a  horse-consuming  State, 
buying  80,000  horses  annually  from  the 
West.  It  is  stated  that  these  horses  cost 
the  consumer  $200  per  head,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  or  $16,000,000  in  round  numbers.  The 
advance  sheet  of  the  13th  census  shows  that 
the  number  of  horses  in  New  York  had  de¬ 
creased  from  628,438  in  1900  to  590,150 
in  1910,  and  that  during  the  same  period 
the  average  price  has  increased  from  $78.77 
to  $138.71,  an  increase  of  over  76  per  cent 
in  10  years.  Because  we  consume  so  many 
more  horses  than  we  produce  and  because 
of  the  heavy  demand  made  by  nearby  cities, 
our  market  facilities  are  unexcelled  and  our 
horse  merchants  pay  the  very  highest  price 
that  can  be  obtained.  From  data  collected 
during  the  past  two  years  it  would  seem 
that  a  light  horse  could  be  raised  for  $145, 
a  medium  weight  horse  for  $160  and  a 
heavy  weight  for  $175.  During  this  period 
light  horses  have  been  quoted  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  around  $135  to  $150;  medium  at 
$175  to  $200,  and  heavy  drafters  at  $275 
to  $325  per  head.  This  tells  its  own  story. 

“While  the  future  of  the  automobile  can¬ 
not  be  foretold,  past  experience  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  the  horse  breeders,  for  during  the 
past  decade  with  the  automobile  as  an 
efficient  competitor,  the  price  of  horses  has 
increased  76  per  cent.  If  the  auto  is  going 
to  exterminate  the  horse  or  very  materially 
reduce  the  demand  such  increase  in  value 
would  not  be  possible.  From  this  brief  re¬ 
view  of  existing  conditions  it  would  seem 
of  advantage  to  put  ourselves  in  position 
to  supply  the  horses  demanded  by  the  mar¬ 
kets  within  the  State  and  thus  save  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  annually  go  to 
Western  farmers,  especially  since  this  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  general 
farm  operations.  To  aid  in  bringing  this 
about,  it  has  been  suggested  to  organize  a 
New  York  State  Horse  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  All  the  horse-producing  States  find 
such  an  association  a  great  benefit  to  the 
horse  industry.” 


That  Green  Pea. — The  bright  green  pea 
that  A.  V.  inquires'  regarding,  on  page  61, 
is  commercially  known  as  the  “Scotch”  pea 
and  is  of  greater  value  than  is  generally 
known.  If  you  can  get  them  not  over  a 
year  old  they  will  swell  out  to  more  than 
twice  their  size  dry  and  cook  and  eat  as 
well  as  many  canned  peas,  and  cost  but  a 
trifle.  This  pea  is  used  extensively  in  the 
lumber  woods  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maine, 
and  can  be  procured  from  Albert  Dickinson 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  $ind  probably  from  other 
large  seed  houses.  It  is  grown  in  America 
somewhere  in  the  West  and  is  also  im¬ 
ported.  I  hardly  think  you  can  grow  them 
successfully,  except  in  sections  well  adapted 
for  it.  They  are  not  expensive,  compared 
with  other  field  peas.  I  am  bothered  to 
get  them  new  enough  to  cook  well,  here  in 
New  England.  Test  them  by  swelling  about 
one-third  of  a  glassful  over  night.  If  they 
are  all  right  they  will  fill  the  glass  nearly 
by  morning,  then  cook  as  you  do  garden 
peas.  w.  l.  m. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


THE  PAPEC 


<3>l\  blows 

\  J  AND 

S  THROWS 


Here’s  the  only  blower  ensilage 
cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  all  conditions. 

PAPEC  1TNSILAGE 

PNEUMATIC  ^  CUTTER 
Cuts  and  elevates  silage  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter.  Easy 
to  set  up  and  operate;  no  wood  to 
twist  and  warp;  elevates  over  50  feet 
without  clogging.  Write  for  booklet, 
*“How  to  Prepare  Ensilage,”  FREE. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  C0„  Bet  10.  Shortsvill*. *H.  Y, 

Distributing  Points: 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  26  other  distributing  points. 


“crtV£?stBA!i2- 


Afford  absolute  protection  from  the  dangers 
o£  lightning.  You  cannot  test  lightning  rods 
before  you  buy— therefore  you  can’t  afford 
to  take  chances.  Get  the  rod  that  is  known 
everywhere  as  being  an  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  time. 

Insist  on  the  Silver  Strand 

It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rods  and 
gives  better  protection.  Send  for  our  free 
book  (illustrated  in  colors) — which  tells  why 
Silver  Strand  Is  the  best  and  how  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  getting  it.  Write  today. 

ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

Dept.  A,  156  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


Do  You  Want  to  Share 
In  The  Profits  of  20 

GREAT  FACTORIES? 

— Then  write  for  Big  Free  Book  of  a 
Thousand  Bargains.  Through  it  you 
get  the  benefit  of  extremely  low  prices 
obtained  by  purchasing  on  Co-opera¬ 
tive  plan — besides  book  explains  how 

You  Get  Money  Back 
on  Everything  You  Buy 

From  the  very  first  purchase  you  become  a 
■profit-sharing-  member.  No  matter  what  you 
want— Sewing  Machines,  Roofing,  Paint,  Fencing, 
Farm  Engines,  Implements  of  all  kinds,  or  any¬ 
thing  for  Home  orPersonalUse.yougetit  at  rock- 
bottom  prices—  and  share  in  the  profits  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  you  buy  from. 

ZOur  statements  may  seem  incredible,  but  write 
for  Big  Free  Book  which  tells  why  others  charge 
high  prices  for  everything.  It  tells  where  the 
fault  lies  and  explains 
how  you  can  order  goods 
from  us  at  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  prices  and  get  part  of 
yonr  money  back  be¬ 
sides.  Write  for  FREE 
Book  today  and  men¬ 
tion  if  interested  in  roof¬ 
ing  or  paint.  Address  \ 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.. 

Department  G-31 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

from  Poeomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber,  ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  new,  8-room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  largo 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,Ul)0 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEASEY,  Box  11,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE — 45  acres.  Paid  over  20  per  cent  on  $6,500. 

Dover  one  mile;  new  buildings;  stock,  tools. 
Terms.  OWNER,  Box  54,  Route  1,  Dover,  Del. 


and 


Rent  a  Farm 

be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of 
your  hard-earned  profits!  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  l'reo  Homestead  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta,  or  purchase  land  in  one 
of  these  districts  and  bank  a 
profit  from$  10.00  to  $12.00 
an  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  *10.00  an  aero  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  825.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  in  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soli.henlthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers’  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  “Last  Best  West,”  how  to  reach  the 
country  and  other  particulars,  write  to 
Sup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  Canadian  Uov’t  Agent. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
k  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CAROLINA 


<Ihe  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

f  \  \  OrT'  Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
I  Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgina  Farm 

_  Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

/'AT  TXjnpTA 'L7’  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
\  fl  VI  J  |\  I  |X  ¥  Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
A  *  hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W,  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


5.00  PER  ACRE  AND  UP. 

Choice  lands  for  alfalfa,  grain,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetal  lies 
stock  and  poultry  close  to  big  eastern  markets.  FmUe 
10  acre  (adjoin, ng)tradts  of  land  suitable  for  poultry  .truck 
and  fruit,  only  $275.  20  acres  $500.  Mild  climate? abum 
dant  rainfall,  several  crops  a  season.  Write  for  booklet 
with  map  and  low  excursion  rates.  Free.  ec 

£'rlmC,IfWLEY’  ,nd- Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Ry.,  Box  \  <j.  Richmond,  Va. 


FAR1K  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelands’ 
I  Hum O  Farm  Agency.  31  Milk  St.,  Poston 


FARM  *^R  RENT  near  the  City  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
I  nil  111  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  For  full  particu- 
lars  address  SAMUEL  T*.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Mil, 


Farm  nf  Arrpc- ' Thirty  acres  timber. 

r<trm  Ul  4U0  AtrLb  Elevon-rooni  house, 
three  large  barns,  twelve  head  of  cattle,  four 
horses,  twenty  sheep,  twenty-three  hogs,  hens, 
turkeys,  two  lumber  wagons,  platform  wagon, 
buggy,  sulky  plow,  grain  drill,  corn  planter,  two 
mowers,  rake,  harrows,  oats,  wheat  and  other 
grain,  hay  and  straw.  One-half  mile  from  mac¬ 
adam  road.  Price  $6,500.  HALL’S  B’A  Uil 
AGENCY,  Owego, Tioga  County,  New  York. 


Faism  FOB  Sai.E  in  Delaware  Valley — 70  acres;  new  house 
It  rooms;  now  basement  barn  20x40,  wagon  house,  7 
chicken  houses,  etc.  Fruit,  meadow,  pasture,  smooth 
truck  land.  Lots  of  springs  for  irrigation,  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Ill  health ;  $3,500— any  terms.  JAMES  B.  FUL- 
LER,  Hainesville,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, _ 

Is  An  Apple  Orchard  Worth  While  ? 

Not  always;  it  depends  on  many 
tilings.  In  our  new  treatise  we  en¬ 
deavor  briefly  to  cover  the  whole 
question.  Sen  I  for  it— FREE. 

RURAL  LIFE  CO..  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  of  18^  acres  for  sale.  Five  minutes 
to  station  of  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.R.,  eight  miles  above 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  over  forty  commuters  to  New 
York.  Ten-room  house,  large  new  barn,  etc;  2,000 
sq.ft,  chicken  houses;  150  large  bearing  fruit  trees. 
For  terms  address  A.  Johnson,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 

Old  Age  Forces  This  Great 
SACRIFICE  on  the  MARKET 


Farm  of  130  acres,  30  acres  wood  and  timber;  ten 
room  house,  two  large  barns,  shop,  hog  and  hen 
houses,  fruit;  spring  watered;  1uj  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  town.  Will  include  to  prompt  buyer,  ten 
cows,  five  yearlings,  chickens,  mowing  machine, 
sulky  plow,  corn  planter,  cultivator,  wheel  rake, 
bob-sleighs,  three  wagons  and  many  small  tools, 
All  for  $3,200;  $1,500  cash,  balance  at  five  per  cen. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


Desirable 
Improved 
Grain,  Fruit 
and  Dairy 

in  Central  New  York  at  prices  from  $20  to 
$100  per  acre,  with  good  buildings.  For  full 
particulars  write 

ITHACA  REALTY  CO- 

107  North  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Cornell  University  and  New  York. 
State  Agricultural  College. 


Yes,  I  Guarantee  to  Ship  You  a  Belle  City  World’s  Champioi 
Incubator  and  Belle  City  Brooder  the  Day  Order  is  Received  If  You 


Order  From  This  Advertisement. 


Every  year  thousands  of  people  write  me  in  a  rush  at 
the  last  minute,  and  say  :  "When  can  I  get  my  machine — 
will  you  ship  at  once — how  long  before  you  can  fill  my 
order,”  etc.,  so  to  avoid  all  this,  I  am  reserving  a  certain 
amount  of  machines  and  guarantee  to  ship  the  day  order  is 
received  either  from  one  of  my  warehouse  branches  or  from 
my  factory  at  Racine  on  orders  that  come  to  me  direct 
from  my  advertisements,  so  if  you  wish  to,  you  can  sit 
right  down  now  and  from  this  ad  send  me  an  order  for 
your  machine.  Remember,  I  allow  one,  two  or  three 
month’s  home  test,  pay  all  freight  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  guarantee  my  incubator  to  outhatch  any 
machine  made  under  like  conditions.  Only 

d*  py  CC  Delivered  to  You  -140-Egg  Double  World’s 
4>  1  •%3%J  Championship  Belle  City  Incubator.  Read 
•  ■  the  description  and  see  what  you  get  for  your 

money.  My  140-Egg  Belle  City  World  s 
Championship  Incubator  has  simple,  perfect  self-regulator 
correct  hot  water  heating  system,  copper  tank  and  boiler, 
safety  lamp ;  double  walls  and  double  door,  with  dead  air 
space  all  over,  with  roomy  nursery  and  strong  egg  tray.  Of 
course  the  thermometer  is  right;  I  use  the  "Tycos.**  I 
also  supply  egg  tester,  burner,  funnel,  everything  you 


book  on  operation. 


need  including  valuable  instruction 
hatching  and  care  ot  chicks. 

Buys  My  140-Chick  Befle  City  Brooder — 
Best  Brooder  Ever  Invented.  Read  de¬ 
scription.  The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  as  per. 
feet  as  an  Incubator — 140-chick  size — and 
my  price  is  $4.85.  It’s  double-walled,  hot  water,  top- 
heated,  metal  safety  lamp  and  burner,  wire  runway  yard 
with  platform .  Absolutely  the  most  perfect  chick  raiser 
made  today .  Or 

Buys  Complete  Outfit  When  Shipped 
Together,  Saving  You  00  Cents.  I 

pay  all  freight  East  of  the  Rockies. 
Why  buy  any  machine  of  less  reputa¬ 
tion  than  the  World’s  Championship  machine?  Why  not 
get  in  the  championship  class?  It  has  out-hatched  all  the 
others  in  over  5,000  contests.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  have  written  me  of  the  wonderful  success  they 
have  had  with  small  outlay.  My  price  is  little — my  ma¬ 
chines  are  100%  perfect.  Y our  success  will  be  assured.  Y ou 
are  perfectly  safe  in  sending  your  order  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  .  We  have  a  letter  from  the  Cashier  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Savings  Bank  of  Racine — 


$4.85 


$11-50 


(. Signed)  JIM  ROHAN 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: — Jim  Rohan,  President  of  the 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company  is  one  of  our  depositors — per¬ 
fectly  reliable  in  every  way  and  people  are  perfectly  safe  in 
ordering  his  incubators  and  brooders  from  his  advertisements, 
sending  money  in  advance,  as  we  have  known  him  for  years 
and  know  he  will  fulfill  all  agreements .  (Signed) 

C.  II.  CARPENTER ,  Cashier . 

In  addition  to  this,  I  refer  you 
to  any  commercial  agency ; 
any  bank  or  any  farm  or 
poultry  paper  in  the 
country  who  have 
known  me  for 
years. 

I  guarantee 
shipments  the  day 
order  is  received 
bom  Buffalo,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  St.  Paul 
or  Racine. 


Freight 
Paid 
East  of 
Rockie* 


FREE  “Hatching Facts” 


the  most  unique  poultry  booklet  ever  published.  Different  from  all  the  others— better  than  the  best. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal  or  shipped  with  the  machine  if  you  order  from  this  advertisement. 

1912  is  going  to  be  the  banner  year  for  poultry  products.  Will  you  help  get  your  share? 
Start  right  and  your  success  is  assured.  The  Belle  City  will  make  Championship  hatches  for  you. 


140-Chick 
Brooder 

$4.85 
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THE  USE  OF  RAW  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

M.  F.  M.,  McKee’ 8  Roche,  Pa. — This  Win¬ 
ter  I  am  taking  a  course  with  a  western 
correspondence  school.  They  advise  the  use 
of  1,000  pounds  of  raw  rock  prosphate  in 
connection  with  40  tons  of  stable  manure 
per  acre,  for  truck  crops.  Is  this  advice 
good?  Is  it  true,  as  they  claim,  that  on 
clay  soils,  potash  does  not  need  to  be  ap¬ 
plied?  Their  system  of  maintaining  fertil¬ 
ity  is  altogether  different  from  the  usual 
way,  but  is  a  great  deal  cheaper,  and  if  it 
is  as  good  I  will  follow  it. 

Ans. — We  advise  Eastern  farmers  and 
gardeners  to  go  slow  in  using  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  As  we  have  explained  many 
times,  this  is  simply  the  phosphate  rock 
ground  to  a  fine  dust.  Acid  phosphate 
or  “superphosphate”  is  made  by  mixing 
about  equal  weights  of  this  ground 
rock  dust  and  sulphuric  acid.  This 
“cuts”  or  dissolves  the  rock  and  makes 
the  phosphoric  acid  available.  Within 
the  past  10  years  a  group  of  western  sci¬ 
entists,  led  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  have  advocated  the  use  of  raw 
rock  dust  in  place  of  the  “superphos¬ 
phate.”  They  claim  that  a  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  raw  form  will 
cost  perhaps  one-third  the  price  of  the 
other  form,  and  that  it  is  less  injurious 
to  the  soil.  All  admit  that  the  ground 
rock  must  be  acted  upon  chemically  in 
some  way  before  the  crops  can  feed 
upon  it,  and  all  admit  that  sulphuric 
acid  does  this.  As  we  understand  them 
the  raw  rock  men  claim  that  nature’s 
chemical  processes,  in  the  manure  pile, 
or  in  soil  where  organic  matter  decays, 
will  make  the  rock  slowly  available  and 
do  the  work  of  the  powerful  acid  at 
much  less  cost. 

Without  question  the  raw  rock  has 
given  definite  results  on  a  good  many 
western  farms.  These  are  usually  grain 
farms  or  where  live  stock  is  kept,  and 
the  soil  is  naturally  deep  and  fertile. 
There  are,  we  think,  very  few  records 
where  thinner  soil  or  garden  crops  have 
responded  so  well.  We  have  not  been 
satisfied  that  all  the  reported  gain  in 
these  experiments  was  due  to  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  rock,  as  we  believe 
this  material  will  have  some  effect  in 
holding  and  saving  nitrogen  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  At  any  rate  the  raw  rock  has 
given  results  on  many  western  soils  and 
on  some  eastern  farms. 

We  advise  experimenting  before  try¬ 
ing  the  plan  entirely.  The  soil  and  the 
climate  along  the  Atlantic  are  both  very 
different  from  what  farmers  encounter 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As  a  rule 
there  is  much  less  humus  in  our  soils, 
and  many  of  us  have  for  40  years  come 
to  depend  on  soluble  chemicals.  The 
seasons  are  shorter,  and  we  are  more 
likely  to  have  frequent  and  severe 
droughts.  This  with  the  fact  that  our 
crops  are  more  in  the  way  of  garden 
crops  makes  it  necessary  to  have  quick 
and  active  forms  of  plant  food — quite 
different  from  cases  where  clover  is  the 
foundation  crop  which  is  to  feed  corn 
and  wheat.  As  our  eastern  farmers  de¬ 
velop  Alfalfa  and  clover  fully  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  use  the  raw  phosphate 
rock  on  these  crops  to  advantage.  These 
can  use  this  rock  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  put  it  in  form  for  other  crops 
to  utilize,  but  we  think  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  need  for  “superphosphates” 
or  bone  in  addition  on  our  eastern 
farms.  We  would  not  therefore  advise 
this  Pennsylvania  gardener  to  depend 
on  the  raw  rock  alone.  Experiment  on 
part  of  a  field  or  farm,  but  stick  to  the 
old  plan  until  you  prove  the  other  bet¬ 
ter.  Where  lime  is  used  as  it  ought  to 
be  there  will  be  little  danger  of  super¬ 
phosphate  souring  the  land. 

As  for  clay  soils  and  potash  it  is 
true  that  this  class  of  soils  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  strong  in  this  element.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  total  amount  of  pot¬ 
ash  that  counts,  but  the  quantity  that  is 
available.  It  does  not  follow  that  be¬ 
cause  soil  is  clay  we  have  complete  evi¬ 
dence  that  no  potash  is  required.  Some 
limestone  soils  are  greatly  helped  by 
an  application  of  fine  lime.  The  chances 
are  that  your  clay  soil  does  not  need 
much  potash,  but  if  you  have  been  using 
it  in  the  past  we  should  continue  until 
fair  testing  proves  that  it  is  not  needed. 


TfTiC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10, 


Literature  for  a  Farmer. 

.7.  M.  K.,  Kingebridgc,  A*.  Y. — Aly  son 
will  be  graduated  from  college  (not  agri¬ 
cultural)  next  June.  He  has  shown  some 
good  business  points,  and  as  he  desires  to 
enter  business  rather  than  the  professions, 
I  have  concluded  to  let  him  try  it.  lie  is 
very  fond  of  country  life,  so  I  am  going 
to  turn  the  farm  over  to  him  and  he  is 
going  to  begin  with  chickens  and  turkeys, 
ultimately  to  extend  into  other  lines,  and 
try  to  work  directly  with  the  consumer. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  any  sugges¬ 
tions  you  can  give  us  as  to  books  to  read 
ahead,  and  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
stations  to  get  in  touch  with. 

Ans. — We  make  a  broader  list  of 
books  than  this  young  man  will  care  for. 
As  a  college  graduate  no  doubt  he  is 
familiar  with  some  of  the  following: 


The  Soil,  Prof.  F.  H.  King . .$1.50 

Business  Farm  Management,  Prof.  F. 

W.  Card  .  2.00 

Agriculture,  Prof.  T.  II.  Storer .  5.00 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries,  F.  II.  King. .  2.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees . I .  1.25 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing .  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey...  1.50 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  three 
classic  nature  books  that  are  not  only 
instructive  but  delightful  to  read,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evident  interest  of  the 
writer  in  his  work  and  the  charming 
style  in  which  they  are  written.  They 
are  now  supplied  in  a  serviceable  edition 
at  35  cents  each.  “The  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,”  by  Charles  Darwin.  “The 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps,”  by  Prof.  John 
Tyndall.  For  adventure  in  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  heroic  forms  this  beats 
anything  we  know.  “The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,”  by  Hugh  Miller.  This  is  a 
little  harder  reading  than  the  other  two, 
but  interesting  when  one  really  gets 
started  at  it.  To  these  might  be  added 
two  others  somewhat  religious  and 
philosophical  in  tone.  “The  Travels  of 
Mungo  Park  in  Central  Africa,”  and 
“Religio  Medici,”  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 


Be  Your  Own  Boss — 


Make  Money 

YOU  know  the  boss  always  gets 
the  most  money,  no  matter  in  what 
business  he  may  be  engaged.  He 
draws  larger  wages  than  the  men  under 
him  because  his  services  are  considered 
more  valuable.  If  you  are  being  bossed 
by  some  one  here  is  your  chance  to  re¬ 
verse  the  tables  and  be  you  own  boss. 

With  small  financial  outlay  you  can  get  a 
steam  or  gasoline  power  BUCKEYE  TRAC¬ 
TION  DITCHER  and  go  into  the  contracting 
business.  You  can  make  from  $15  to  $18  a 
day  digging  ditches  by  contract  for  farmers  in 
your  territory  without  much  effort. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  $2500 
next  year  with  a  BUCKEYE  DITCHER 

Farmers  now  demand  machine  -  made 
ditches  because  they  are  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  hand- made  ditches.  They 
all  are  of  uniform  depth  and  are  perfect  in 
every  way. 

Yourself  and  a  boy  can  operate  a  BUCK¬ 
EYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  in  sunshine 
or  rain. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  No.  3,  which 
explains  the  money-making  possibilities  of 
these  machines. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-Varnishes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

Sherwin  -Williams  Paint  (Prepared)(S  W  P),  is  made 
for  painting  buildings  outside  and  inside.  S  WPil 
made  of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc,  pure  linseed  oil  and  the 
necessary  coloring  pigment  and  driers,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  ground  by  special  machinery  and  put  up 
in  sealed  cans,  full  U.  S.  Standard  measure.  S  W  P 
will  cover  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surface  and 
will  last  for  the  longest  time.  There  is  economy  in 
using  good  paint. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 
Address  all  Inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635 Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

13  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof 

SOLID  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OUT -It  can’t  burn,  rust, 
warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof! 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  hook 
“ROOFS” — it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box,  iio  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  DISKINGTBrGGER  CROPS 

Experience  and  science  have  multiplied  the  value  ^ 
and  uses  of  the  disk  harrow.  Progressive  farmers 
have  learned  the  value  of  thorough  disking,  ana  its 
more  varied  use.  They  disk  before  plowing  as  well  as 
after  ;  they  disk  their  meadows,  pastures,  orchards ;  they 
disk  their  roads  for  dragging.  In  fact,  they  use  the  disk 
narrow  throughout  the  entire  year. 

For  a  disk  harrow  that  will  stand  the  hard  work  of  its 
numerous  new  uses  go  to  the  line  of  the 

Johnston  Farm  Machines 

The  “Johnston”  Field  Disk  Harrows  and  Special  Reversible  Disk  Harrows  for  Orchard  and 
vineyard  work  are  the  favorites  of  up-to-date  farmers — men  who  know  the  value  of  disks 
and  disking.  Their  light,  direct  draft -perfect,  double  lever  control  of  gangs:  simple,  strong 
frame  construction  ;  dust  proof,  wood-bearing  draft  standards;  steel  weight  boxes  -  center 
bumpers;  variety  of  styles  and  sizes^and  high  grade  material  throughout  are  among  the 
_  '  ■  i  features  in  the  “Johnston  ” 

that  make  them  the  disk  har¬ 
rows  for  the  best  and  widest 
range  of  work  for  modern 
farmers. 

Send  today  for  free  catalog 
Every  farmer  and  orchard- 
ist  needs  it.  Write  a  post 
card  now. 

JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 
Box  100-F 
Batavia, 

N.Y. 


'  Two  million  workers  the 
'world'  over  testify  to  the 
durability,  economy,  labor  and 
time  saving  advantages  of  all 
f  Planet  Jr  tools.  They  bring 

Lighter  work— 

Heavier  Pocket°book 

Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  grow.  Planet  Jrs  are  scientific 
aids  to  bigger  profits.  Alade  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufact- 
,  urer;  every  tool  guaranteed. 

|No.25|  ^lan«t  JJU£oc?b‘"ed  Hill  and  Drill  Sender. 
,  L  I  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator,  and  Plow, 

capital  for  large-scale  gardening  especially,  has  automatic  feed- 
■  stopper,  seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  attachments. 
Indestructible  steel  frame. 


Planet  Jr  Single  W^heel  Hoe.  Cultivator, 

-  Rake,  and  Plow  is  light,  handy,  and  adapted  to 

almost  every  garden  use.  Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work 


and  lasting  steel  frame. 

A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  book! 

It’s  brimful  of  valuable  farm  and  o 

arden  hints,  besides  showing  55  O  &  Co 

ttion  .cvvwwr' 


FREE! 


_tools  for  all  kinds  of  cultivation. 

^Send  postal  for  it 
today! 


Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 


1912  Pratt-Forty 

Fourth  Successful  Year 

Backed  by  39  Years’  Manufacturing  Experience 

Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Self-Starter,  120-inch  Wheel  Base,  Unit 
Power  Plant,  Three-point  Suspension,  Bosch  Magneto,  Demount¬ 
able  Rims,  36x4  inch  Tires,  Inside  Control  Levers,  Electric  Side 
and  Tail  Lamps.  List  price  Model  “H,”  $2,000,  fully  equipped, 
Mohair  Top,  Windshield,  Speedometer,  Prest-o-lite  Tank,  etc. 

There  are  many  localities  where  we  have  no  agent,  and  if  you 
will  write  us,  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  interesting  proposi¬ 
tion  on  a  car  for  your  own  use.  We  also  make  a  full  line  of  car¬ 
riages  and  harness. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JVE  I  L 

Tbe  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4%.  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-eent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


Very  “Rich"  Milk. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  that  may  interest 
you.  The  situation  is  certainly  rich,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  about  the  milk. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  w.  G.  u. 

The  clipping  referred  to  is  taken  from 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  is  evidently  the 
dream  of  some  reporter : 

“At  this  juncture  Mr.  Davis  called  at¬ 
tention  to  an  exhibit  on  the  stage  showing 
the  difference  in  production  from  cows.  On 
one  side  of  the  stage  was  shown  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  production  of  the  Connecticut  cow, 
which  was  live  quarts  of  milk  and  four 
pounds  of  butter.  The  daily  rations  for  the 
average  cow  were  bulletined  as  follows : 

Hay,  15  ibs.  at  $20  ton . 15 

Corn  stalks,  1  bun.  at  $8  ton . 02 

Corninoal,  6  lbs.  at  $80  ton . 09 

Bran,  2  Ibs.  at  $26..... . 03 

Water,  75  lbs . . . 

.29 

“In  great  contrast  to  this  exhibit  was 
one  day’s  production  from  one  Connecticut 
cow  not  yet  three  years  old,  whose  product 
for  one  certain  day  was  44  quarts  of  milk 
or  21  pounds  of  butter.  This  splendid  ani¬ 
mal’s  average  daily  output  for  one  year 
was  15  quarts  of  milk,  eight  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  daily  rations  for  this  Connecti¬ 
cut  cow  were  not  so  much  more  expensive 
than  the  other,  and  were  given  as  follows : 

Silage,  40  ibs.  at  $5  ton . 10 

Hay,  10  lbs.  at  $20  ton . 10 

Mixed  grain,  10  lbs.  at  $30  ton . 15 

Water,  100  lbs . 


The  dairy  business  is  in  its  infancy  rn 
this  part  of  western  Illinois.  Our  land 
here  is  very  valuable,  around  $200  or  bet¬ 
ter  for  our  best  land,  and  the  farmers  raise 
corn,  oats  and  some  wheat  and  keep,  as  a 
rule,  only  enough  cows  to  furnish  them¬ 
selves  with  butter,  cream  and  milk.  A 
good  many  cattle  (steers)  are  fed  around 
here,  and  in  that  way  they  dispose  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  corn.  The  cattle  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  West  and  fed  from  30’  days 
to  several  months,  depending  npon  the  size 
of  the  steer  when  purchased.  Some  (very 
few)  of  the  farmers  have  a  herd  of  several 
cows  and  find  them  very  profitable,  and 
since  the  new  creamery  was  started  I  think 
there  will  be  more  cows  purchased.  There 
are  very  few  silos  here,  but  those  who 
have  them  are  very  enthusiastic  over  them, 
and  I  believe  they  will  soon  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  our  neighborhood,  as  they  have 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
farmers  here  feed  their  cows  clover  hay 
and  shock  fodder,  that  is.  corn  cut  when 
green  and  before  the  corn  is  picked  and  put 
up  into  shocks.  Some  farmers  give  their 
cows  ear  corn,  while  others  will  have  the 
com  ground.  The  cow  business,  I  think, 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  region. 
The  quality  of  the  cows  in  general  is  poor  ; 
no  attention  lias  been  given  to  feeding  them 
in  a  scientific  manner  ;  very  few  cow  barns 
are  in  evidence  to  give  them  warm  Winter 
quarters.  The  chief  objection  to  them  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers  is  the  work  re¬ 
quired  in  keeping  and  milking  them. 

Monmouth,  Ill.  j.  a.  T. 


This  causes  our  correspondent  to  break 
out  into  song  as  follows  : 

I  often  heai-d  of  cows  and  sicb.  that  fur¬ 
nished  milk  amazin’  rich  ;  but  these  here 
cows  sure  take  the  cake,  unless  it’s  some 
reporter’s  fake.  With  butter  43  per  pound, 
the  man  who  owns  a  plot  of  ground  and 
four  or  five  such  cows  as  these,  must  wade 
in  wealth  up  to  his  knees.  Connecticut, 
great  is  thy  fame !  Your  cows  put  other 
cows  to  shame,  from  Maine  to  Gulf  and 
Golden  Gate,  you  beat  them  all  as  sure  as 
fate.  They  boast  of  six  per  cent  of  fat 
from  fancy  stock,  just  think  of  that,  while 
yours,  my  thoughts  I  cannot  utter,  are  giv¬ 
ing  eight-tenths  liquid  butter  !  w.  g.  b. 


I  know  of  no  one  around  here  who  does 
not  depend  on  pasture  and  the  feed  store 
for  most  of  their  Summer  feed,  and  most 
of  them  cut  out  the  feed  store.  Most  of 
the  farms  in  this  vicinity  contain  consid¬ 
erable  rough  laud,  and  the  low  prices  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  cheese  factories  do  nut 
offer  a  great  inducement  to  the  farmers  to 
be  progressive.  Of  course  it  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  who  are  making  the  great¬ 
est  profits,  nevertheless  low  prices  tend  to 
discourage  those  who  are  just  “hanging  on.” 

Western  New  York.  m. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y„  Co-Operative  Creamery  Association 
was  held  recently.  There  was  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  stockholders  present,  and  the 
reports  as  presented  wore  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  they  showed  that  the  association 
is  now  entirely  free  from  debt  and  on  a 
paying  basis.  Among  other  figures  pre¬ 
sented  were :  Number  of  pounds  of  milk 
received  during  the  year,  2,938,689;  num¬ 
ber  pounds  of  cream.  323.253  ;  pounds  of 
butter  made,  200.900.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  to  patrons  during  the  year  was 
$54,842.82. 


Is  Up  to  Producers. 

I  appreciate  your  effort  to  get  for  the 
producer  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but 
it  is  uphill  work  when  the  producer  will  not 
help  himself.  Here  we  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  the  dairy  industry,  but  have  had  a 
hard  road  to  travel,  owing  to  the)  fact  that 
it  has  been  hard  to  get  a  fair  price  for  our 
cream.  The  creameries  would  all  agree  on 
a  price,  and  four  years  ago  we  were  getting 
as  low  as  seven  cents  below  the  Elgin  quo¬ 
tation.  ^Ve  then  organized1  the  Ozark  Dairy  j 
Association,  and  have  raised  the  price  till 
we  now  get  one-half  cent  under  Elgin,  and 
the  creameries  which  last  year  offered  us 
2 y2  cents  under  Elgin  have  been  paying 
one-half  cent  more  for  cream  in  the  towns 
where  we  have  an  organization.  Some  of 
our  members  will  even  take  their  cream  over 
there  and  merely  help  to  keep  us  down,  and 
many  farmers  will  not  join  at  all  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  one-half  cent,  when  they  know 
that  in  this  country  where  there  is  no  organ¬ 
ization  the  farmers  are  getting  three  cents 
less  than  we  are.  What  can  we  do  when 
our  own  people  will  not  help?  It  is  all 
right  to  knock  the  middleman,  but  little 
can  be  done  until  we  get  the  producers  to 
see  tbe  necessity  of  sticking  together.  As 
long  as  so  many  producers  will  sell  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  pennies  there  is  not  much 
hope.  We  have  been  doing  very  well ;  we 
have  an  organization  of  720  farmers,  and 
have  13  stations.  Keep  the  good  work 
going,  and  maybe  some  day  they  will  wake 
up.  N.  p.  J. 

Seymour,  Mo. 


An  investigation  is  being  made  hy  the 
N.  Y.  City  District  Attorney  to  determine 
whether  the  present  high  prices  of  butter 
and  eggs  can  be  traced  to  an  unlawful 
combination  of  dealers.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fact  that  speculation  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  among  dealers  is  the 
cause  of  the  excessive  prices,  but  whether 
any  unlawful  acts  can  be  proven  remains  to 
be  seen,  as  men  become  skillful  in  technical¬ 
ly  keeping  the  law  and  yet  evading  it  in 
spirit. 


THEIR  GREAT  SIMPLICITY 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  excel  other  separators  not  only 
in  thoroughness  of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of  running 
and  durability — but  as  well  in  their  great  simplicity. 

Their  is  nothing  about  the  operation,  cleaning,  adjustment 
or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  which  requires 
expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

Nor  are  there  any  parts  of  which  adjustment  is  frequently 
necessary  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to  varying 
conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 

There  is  no  need  to  fit  and  adjust  parts  to  get  them  together 
right.  I  hey  are  so  made  that  they  cannot  help  go  together  right. 
All  bearings  and  bushings  are  easy  to  replace.  There  are  no 
complicated  springs,  keys,  ball  bearings  or  other  fittings,  that  only 
an  expert  can  properly  adjust. 

A  person  who  has  never  touched  a  separator  before  can,  if 
need  be,  unassemble  a  modern  De  Laval  machine  down  to  the  last 
part  within  a  few  minutes  and  then  re-assemble  it  again  as  quickly. 
I  his  is  something  which  cannot  be  done  outside  a  shop  with  any 
other  separator. 

The  only  way  to  properly  understand  and  appreciate  De  Laval 
superiority  to  other  separators,  is  to  look  over,  and  better  still  to 
try,  a  1912  De  Laval  machine.  Every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  to 
afford  prospective  buyers  the  opportunity  to  see  and  try  a  De  Laval 
Separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 


For  Sale  in  the 
finest  frnit-grow- 
hig  and  trunking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

rl  'YY  T>  XT' XT TP— Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
AVJ-/1N  A  Hoosick  and  Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGRAND  C. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  LANDS 

Barge  and  select  list  of  choice  stock,  grain,  fruit, 
dairy  and  truck  farms.  Water  front  properties: 
large  tracts  for  colonization  purposes.  Timber 
tracts  in  all  sizes,  $10.00  per  acre  and  up.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue.  J.  A.  CONNELLY  & 
CO.,  Dept.  F,  7th  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  ““IT'S 

For  information  write  C.  L.  Yager  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Letter  to  a  Congressman. 

We  are  often  asked  what  to  say  to  a  Con¬ 
gressman  when  we  ask  his  support  for  needed 
legislation.  As  a  rule  one  should  write  just 
what  he  has  in  mind  and  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Here  is  a  good  letter  one  of  our 
readers  wrote  Hon.  Theo.  W.  Beardsley,, 
who  represents  the  20th  District  of  New 
York— the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Orange  and 
Rockland  : 

“Dear  Sir  :  A  strong  and  clever  campaign 
is  being  conducted  at  this  time  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  to  secure  the  x’epeal  of  the  10  cent  tax 
now  imposed  on  the  product  when  it  is  col¬ 
ored  to  imitate  butter.  Articles  and  editor¬ 
ials,  evidently  inspired,  are.  appearing  in 
the  press  calling  attention  to  tbe  iniquity 
of  the  tax  and  the  resulting  high  price  of 
butter — a  manifest  absurdity  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  price  of  colored  oleo,  tax 
and  all,  is  still  far  below  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter  and  that  it  can  be  purchased  uncolored, 
for  just  what  it  is,  without  the  tax  or  the 
added  price  thei’eof.  Butter  is  in  short 
supply  and  high  and  it  is  undoubtedly  being 
maintained,  so  far  as  the  oleo  interests  can 
control  it,  at  high  figures  in  order  to  in¬ 
fluence  opinion  concerning  the  oleo  tax 
which  they  are  fighting  to  have  repealed. 

“Anyone  can  now  buy  oleomargarine  for 
just  what  it  is — without  the  tax  if  uncei- 
ored,  or  with  the  price  of  the  tax  added 
if  they  desire  the  colored  product,  and  in 
all  probability  the  chief  result  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tax  would  be  the  sale  of  much 
colored  oleomargarine  as  butter  in  spite  of 
laws  designed  to  prevent  this,  resulting  in 
fraud  on  the  consumer  and  injury  to  the 
producer  of  real  butter.  It  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  that  the  farmer  lacks  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  often  the  initiative  to  combat 
such  a  campaign  as  is  now  being  made  b.v 
the  oleo  men,  but  that  they  may  become 
alive  to  tbe  issue  has  been  demonstrated 
before  in  this  State,  and  we  urge  that  your 
influence  and  vote  be  used  to  uphold  tbe 
interests  both  of  the  agriculturist  and  the 
ultimate  consumer;  these  interests  in  the 
last  analyses  are  common.  h.  g. 


For  Worms  This  Month 


Read 
These 
Four 
Letters 


I’ll  Stop  Your  Worm  Losses 
I’ll  Prove  ft  Before  You  Pay 

Don’t  let  worms  breed  contagious  diseases  among  your  hogs  this  year. 

Don’t  let  them  kill  off  the  young  pigs  and  rob  you  of  your  season’s  profits.  You  can  prevent  it 
if  you  will  just  take  “a  stitch  in  time.”  Now  is  the  time  when  worms  begin  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  Now  they  are  breeding,  multiplying*  by  the  millions  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  if 
you  don’t  get  the  best  of  them,  they  will  surely  get  the  best  of  you.  Let  me  show  you  how.  I’ll 
get  rid  of  stomach  and]  free  intestinal  worms  in  your  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  and  prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  (not  mine)  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  I’ll  do  it  with 


THADt  MARK 


Rii  u  s.  pAT.orr. 


my  hogs  double  their 
weight  in  50  days.  It  is 


a  great  conditioner 
and  worm  de-  4 
stroyer.  / 


E.E.  SHULL, 


LaCynge, 

Kansas. 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

I’ve  done  it  for  thousands  and  in  addition  they  write  me  they  never  had  stock 
thrive  better,  look  better  and  bring  them  such  profitable  returns.  Here  is  my  offer  to  you. 

Send  No  Money—  Just  the  Coupon 

Simply  fill  in  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  head  of  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and 

cattle  you  have.  I  will  then  ship  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to- last  them  60  days.  You-  pay  the  small 
freight  charge  when  it  arrives — put  it  where  all  your  stock  can  get  free  access  to  it — and1  they 
will  doctor  themselves.  They  eat  ft  as  they  do  salt — just  as  they  need  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  60  days  if  you  don’t  feel  satisfied,  write  me  and  I’ll  cancel  the  charge.  I  take  your  word  as 
final — I  let  you  act  as  judge  of  its  merit — I  put  everything  up  to  you.  How  can  you  risk  loss — 
how  can  you  let  your  stock  drag  along  when  they  should  be  thriving,  growing  into  profit  when 
such  a  fair,  open  offer  like  this  is  put  at  your  disposal?  You  have  all  to  gain — nothing  to  risk. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  Don’t  put  it  off— lest  you  forget.  Read  the  letters  above. 

Sidney  R.Feil,  Pres.— The  S.  R.  FEIL  CO _ Dept.  RNY  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prices  :  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00:  300  !bs.,  $13.00;  500  lbs..  $21.12  '*  ^  ^ 

Sal-Vet  always  comes  in  original  “Trade-Marked  “Packages.  Never  sold  loose  in _  _ 

Look  for  the  ‘  'Sal-  Vet '  *  trade-mark— it  is  your 'protection  against  imitations  and  substitutes  /’ 

J4U -  J 


I  have  been  in  the  hog  business  for 
30  years  and  have  tried  every  known 
remedy  for  hogs,  but  have  never  found 
anything  equal  to  your  Sal-Vet.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  the  work  and  is  easy  to 
feed.  I  feed  it  to  little  pigs,  boars, preg¬ 
nant  sows  and  find  it  O.  K.  I  will 
never  be  without  Sal-Vet. 

C.  F.  MARSHALL  &  SON, 

Per  G.  F.  M.  Monroe,  la. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  sick  hogs  and  I  lost 
five  of  them.  I  began  feeding  them  Sal- 
Vet,  my  losses  stopped  and  the  hogs 
soon  got  into  a  fine,  healthy  condition. 

V.  P.  UNDERWOOD. 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Roachdale,  Ind. 

While  I  cannot  say  positively  Sal-Vet 
kept  my  hogs  from  having  Cholera,  I 
had  no  such  sickness  while  my  neigh¬ 
bors  almostwithout  exception  losthogs 
from  Cholera.  I  certainly  have  great 
faith  in  Sal-Vet  and  it  is  all  and  more 
than  you  claim  for  it. 

J.  C.  CONOVER, 

Chrisman,  Ill.  a 


I  used  your  Sal-Vet  regularly 
while  feeding  a  bunch  of  fat-  4 
tening  hogs  and  can  say  it  Jr 
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is  just  the  article.  It  made  J 
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THE  RURAL*  NEW-YORKER 


February  10, 


RAISING  TURKEYS  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

Is  it  possible  to  raise  turkeys  in  an  en¬ 
closure?  Last  year  I  had  one  hen  who  had 
17  little  turks ;  of  these  I  raised  five,  but 
they  were  a  great  care.  This  year  I  have 
four  hens  and  a  good  gobbler,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  making  a  large  enclosure,  about 
100x15  or  20  feet  and  keeping  the  hens  in 
it  until  the  little  poults  are  two  or  three 
months  old.  Most  of  the  books  I  have 

read  say  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 

shut  up,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what 

you  think  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  safer 

way,  for  the  little  turkeys  get  so  tired 
running  after  the  old  lien. 

Virginia.  mrs.  w.  o.  h. 

I  am  veryr  glad  to  say  that  turkeys 
can  be  raised  in  an  enclosure  and  that 
after  four  years  of  “trying,”  we — or 
rather  my  mother — had  the  good  luck 
and  patience  to  raise  17  out  of  22 
hatched  in  a  fireless  brooder.  Of  these, 
rats  got  three,  a  thunder  shower  soaked 
one  to  death,  and  one  died  of  black¬ 
head,  which  has  been  quite  prevalent 
with  us.  I  attribute  their  health  entirely 
to  the  good  care  and  management  they 
received.  None  but  a  women,  and  a  very 
patient  woman  at  that,  could  have 
raised  that  lively  bunch  by  hand.  To 
anyone  inclined  to  stoutness  and  in  need 
of  frequent  and  violent  exercise  to  re¬ 
duce  her  weight,  I  could  recommend  no 
occupation  more  profitable.  Otherwise, 
if  I  had  any  respect  for  my  piece  of 
mind  or  longing  for  rest,  I  would  leave 
turkeys  alone  and  let  them  raise  them¬ 
selves.  But  I  suppose  the  very  element 
of  chance  in  the  proposition  makes  us 
willing  year  after  year  to  give  them  our 
best  feed,  our  best  attention,  only  to 
have  our  hearts  broken  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  by  their  untimely  death.  And 
they  are  beautiful  when  you  get  them 
grown  large  and  thrifty  and  handsome. 
Mother  trained  hers  to  roost  on  the  limb 
of  a  maple  tree  under  her  window,  and 
every  night  she  would  go  out  to  watch 
them  climb  the  ladder  to  their  roosting 
place,  counting  them  one  by  one.  Every 
morning  she  called  them  to  her  and  fed 
them,  and  if  even  one  was  missing,  what 
a  fuss!  The  whole  establishment  lost 
an  hour’s  work  one  morning  hunting  for 
a  missing  bird  and  we  found  it  calmly 
reposing  under  an  inverted  wash  tub ! 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  blame  my 
mother  after  all  the  pains  she  took  with 
them,  nor  wonder  at  her  pride  when 
they  would  come  swooping  up  to  her  at 
meal  time,  white  as  driven  snow  and 
contented  as  turkeys  rarely  are. 

But  how  did  she  do  it?  That  is  more 
interesting  to  an  inquirer.  To  go  back 
to  the  beginning,  we  started  four  years  i 
ago  with  a  setting  of  White  Holland 
turkey  eggs,  and  have  stuck  to  the  breed 
ever  since.  We  have  found  them  much 
more  domestic  than  the  colored  strains 
of  our  neighbors.  They  seem  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  stay  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  home,  and  when  they  do  steal 
a  nest  in  a  briar  patch  are  easily  tracked 
and  found  by  their  color.  They  weigh 
less,  but  we  find  a  good  market  for 
small,  fat  turkeys  here,  and  are  satis- 
lied  with  a  smaller  carcass  if  the  price 
per  pound  averages  higher,  also  they 
can  be  fattened  in  confinement  to  better 
advantage  than  the  wilder  strains.  As 
to  whether  they  are  hardy  or  not,  1  must 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  them  any  more 
liable  to  disease  or  exposure  than 
others ;  they  die  quite  as  quickly  and 
get  the  blackhead  quite  as  hopelessly, 
but  are  certainly  not  more  susceptible 
than  the  Bronze.  We  had  great  luck 
our  first  year,  raising  our  little  brood 
by  hand.  The  next  Spring  I  went  into 
them  heavily  and  raised  a  splendid  lot 
up  until  they  were  six  or  eight  weeks 
old.  Then  the  rains  came  for  a  space 
and  in  a  short  time  I  had  a  full  grave¬ 
yard.  The  next  season  1  hatched  43 
little  turks  out  of  45  eggs  set  under 
hens,  and  kept  them  under  cover  in  an 
open  shed.  Again  they  did  splendidly, 
and  again  at  about  the  same  age  they 
started  their  sad  march  to  the  boneyard. 

I  gave  up  trying  the  following  year, 
selling  a  few  eggs  and  letting  the  hens 
run  and  raise  their  own  young.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  raise  a  dozen  this  way,  or  rather 
the  hens  did  it  for  me.  Anyway,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  turkey  raising  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  didn’t  go  together.  So 
when  mother  undertook  them  this  past 
season  I  was  very  thankful  but  still  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  outcome.  We  were 
raising  our  chicks  in  fireless  brooders, 
so  when  the  first  lot  of  little  turks  came 
they  were  given  a  fireless  outfit  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  little  box  of  a  brooder  and 
a  pen  3x6  feet  to  run  in  with  a  wire 
frame  over  one  end  and  one  of  muslin, 
3x3  feet,  to  lay  on  top  of  it  cold  morn¬ 
ings  until  the  sun  came  out.  And  in 
addition,  .she  took  one  of  my  hotbed  I 


sashes  to  lay  atop  of  the  wire  on  rainy 
days,  instead  of  closing  the  wooden 
cover  over  them.  This  last  was  a  great 
addition,  and  I  soon  fitted  part  of  my 
chicken  runs  up  with  sashes,  too.  On 
rainy  days  they  had  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  were  still  warm  and  dry  inside. 
Plenty  of  sunshine  is  I  honestly  believe 
the  one  greatest  factor  in  brooding  suc¬ 
cess.  No  matter  how  carefully  you  feed 
or  tend  them,  chicks  and  little  turks 
will  not  thrive  through  a  long  wet  spell, 
and  you  cannot  shut  them  up  in  a  house 
with  any  great  success,  for  that  is  liable 
to  shut  off  their  supply  of  fresh  air,  and 
there  you  arc !  And  until  they  were  well 
feathered  out,  mother  kept  her  pets  in 
this  one  pen,  with  plenty  to  eat,  but  al¬ 
ways  hungry  for  more.  They  were  fed 
on  a  cake  baked  out  of  bran,  two  parts 
by  measure ;  cornmeal,  one  part,  and 
beef  scraps,  one-half  part,  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  added.  This  cake  was  crumbled 
up  and  mixed  with  curds  that  mother 
made  up  every  day.  She  gave  them  a 
little  at  a  time  and  between  whiles  fed 
some  chopped-up  green  feed,  as  kale  and 
New  Zealand  spinach,  which  I  think 
helped  their  digestion  like  everything. 
Both  kale  and  New  Zealand  spinach  can 
be  planted  at  the  very  earliest  and  are 
vigorous  growers.  As  they  grew  older, 
she  mixed  cracked  corn  and  cracked 
wheat  with  the  crumbs,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  six  weeks  old  they  were  being 
fed  three  times  a  day  only,  and  were 
getting  grain  and  curds  only. 

By  this  time,  too,  they  were  allowed 
to  run  at  will  about  the  yard  after  the 
grass  was  dry,  but  were  gathered  in  as 
quick  as  might  be  any  time  a  thunder 
shower  showed  up.  We  were  very  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  their  little  run  covered  with 
fresh,  clean  and  always  dry  sand.  I  kept 
a  pile  on  hand  under  a  shed  and  after 
every  rain  the  run  was  moved  and  a 
new  layer  of  sand  put  in.  This  last  I 
consider  very  important  as  our  land  is 
badly  affected  with  both  gapes  and 
blackhead,  and  the  only  cure  for  them 
is  prevention — namely,  dry  clean  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  steady  vigorous  growth  from 
the  time  of  hatching  through  sensible 
feeding.  I  sincerely  believe  that  for  a 
woman  who  has  the  patience  and  love  to 
care  for  them  properly,  turkeys  raised 
in  this  fashion  are  profitable.  I  would 
not  try  to  fool  with  turkey  mothers ;  let 
them  or  rather  make  them  keep  on  lay¬ 
ing  and  sell  the  eggs  if  you  don’t  want 
to  hatch  any  more.  You  have  got  to 
mother  them  like  your  very  own;  if  you 
haven’t  the  strength  and  time,  don’t 
break  your  heart  trying  to.  R.  b. 

The 
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Roofing  Question 

As  a  farmer  you  know  that  some  wire 
fences  will  rust  into  strings  in  five  years.  % 
Right  by  its  side  there  will  be  wire 
having  seen  15  years  of  service  and 
still  in  Perfect  Condition.  Now  the 
Dickelman  roofing  is  made  like  that  old 
wire.  We  know  it  cannot  rust.  When 
a  manufacturer  of  galvanized  roofing  ad¬ 
vises  you  to  paint  his  roofing  he  is  confess¬ 
ing  his  product  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 

Dickelman  “Dex  15-Year  Guar¬ 
anteed  Brand”  Galvanized  Roofing 

needs  no  paint,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to 

last  with¬ 
out  paint 
for  15 
years. 


Send 
for 
fr«o 

sample  of 
our  “guar¬ 
anteed  15  years' 

Dex”roof  ing, 
also  catalog 
showing  other  styles 
of  roofing  we  manu¬ 
facture  : 

GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

GALVANIZED  3-V.  CRIMPED  ROOFING 
GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

GALVANIZED  SHINGLES  AND  TILE,  ETC. 

Dickelman  Manufacturing  Company 

58  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


Poultry  EXPERTS 

SAY 


This  is  the 

Most  Practical 
Helpful  Book  on 
Poultry  Raising 
Published 


We  sent  a  copy 
to  every  promi- 
nent  poultry- 
man,  requesting 
each  to  write  us 
their  candid  opinion  about  it.  Here  is  just 
one.  We  have  dozens  more  equally  as  strong: 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Agri.  Exp.  Station 
Gentlemen:— I  have  just  examined  your  new  catalogue. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  things  oi  the  kind  1  have  seen. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  character  of 
this  publication.  L.  A.  CLINTON,  Director. 

It  is  a  book  that  either  the  beginner  or  the 
experienced  poultryman  will  lind  of  vital 
interest,  because  it  contains  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen, 

YOU  WANT  THIS  BOOK 

PRrr  f  Write  a  Post  Card 
1  *  3  ■  lltt  ■  for  a  Copy  TODAY 

As  one  illustration  of  its  valuable  contents 
there’s  a  letter  from  a  man  who,  with  the  help 
of  his  son,  cleared  $12,000  last  year  raising  poul¬ 
try.  Four  years  ago  he  had  no  experience.  It 
tells  how  to  make  money  on  the  ordinary  farm 
with  poultry  —  how  to  make  money  raising 
ducks— how  to  select  layers — what  breeds  are 
best  for  different  purposes  —  how  to  feed, 
breed,  rear  and  hatch  profitably  and  econom¬ 
ically — how  to  overcome  disease  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  important  things.  It 
describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray 

PRAIRIE 
STATE 

Incubators 
&  Brooders 

which  are  revelations  fn 
artificial  incubation  machin* 
cry.  Not  built  on  theories, 

_ _  but  on  experiences  that  have 

proven  successful  and  profitable.  You  want  to  read  about 
and  investigate  this  season’s  I’rairie  State  machines  before 
you  buy.  Send  for  this  bookand  get  the  most  valuable  poultry 

raising  information  that  - - - 

has  been  published.  The 
edition  is  going  fast. 

Send  at  once  to  insure 
getting  a  copy  prompUy. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

406  Main  St.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


125  Egg  Incubator Q 


describes 


and  Brooder  BF<£rRH 

IV  ordered  together, 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
Send  for  it  today. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bov  11S  Racine,  Wis. 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  ana  Chick  Foods. 
Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book¬ 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  10  Market  St.,  Cainden.N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 
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No  other  machine 
has  all  the  features 
which  the  govern¬ 
ment  exports  say  in 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dcp’t.  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

|  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  walls,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
I  etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man¬ 
age— gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at  ouT 

risk — sent  freight  prepaid# 

Guaranteed  5  Years 
Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu¬ 
able  FREE  BOOK. 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR.  CO., 

Box  44  ,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Mandy  Lee 

The  incubator  that  is  making  chick 
hatching  a  science.  “Open  front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation — openings  at  the  eggs.  Heat, 
moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor¬ 
tioned  automatically.  Send  for  latest  book,  free. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy 

Lee  f 

CEO.  H. LEE  CO.,  1  22 1  Harney  SI.,  Omaha,  Neb.l 

MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 
lOO  Egg  Incubator,  #7.00 
lOO  Chick  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 
Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 


rii 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“| 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks} 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

KJKIIIPC  latest  model 
IY1ANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 


cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  Is,  MILFORD, MASS.  ■ 


kM  aka-siif.l  soluble, 

i  Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In¬ 
creases  egg  production. 
kTlio  original  silica  grit. 

’ ,  Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two 

100-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


GRIT 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  lor  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred ,62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it’s  great— 
this  book— only  15  cents. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  B  8,  Rheemn,  Pa. 


if 


FUKIA 


3 9  km*  Prairie  Bogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
a  n  d  G  r  a  i  n  Insects.  . 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Svith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


HI  Accept  Your 
Time  as  Money1 

Give  me  10  minutes  and  I’ll  split 
my  low  factory  price  with  you  on 

Improved  JEWEL  Incubator 

Don’t  pay  anyone  a  cent  until 
you  get  my  wonderful  offer 

YOU’LL  bo  surprised— delighted.  It  means  that  the  best  incubator  made— the  one  that 
holds  the  highest  hatching  record— the  famous  Jewel— will  be  yours  by  giving  me. 
ten  minutes  of  your  time  at  home,  and  paying  only  a  part  of  the  regular  price.  I ^ 
want  a  Jewell  Incubator  in  every  community.  That  means  thousands 
orders  for  me  because  every  Jewel  Hatcher  sells  many  more.  That’s  why  I  make  Jr 
this  offer  and  split  the  price  with  you.  I’ll  give  sixty  days  free  trial  at  my  risk— 

$25.00  Correspondence  course  on  raising  chickens— my  big  book  telling  all  about  f  M  W 
Incubators  and  Brooders— $5,000,000.00  guarantee— all  this  I’ll  give— and  beside^ 

I’ll  pay  you  generously  for  ten  minutes  of  your  time  + 

in  your  own  home.  I  actually  help  you  pay  for  the  machine.  Positivel^^  Uept. 


Savage, 


The  M.  W. 
Savage  Factories 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


the  greatest  and  most  liberal  incubator  offer  made. 

My  Incubator  Book  illustrates  and  describes  the  finest  line  of  incubators  f 
and  brooders  ever  manufactured.  The  Correspondence  Course  I  give  you  A 
free,  gives  complete  instructions  just  how  to  go  ahead  to  insure  success 
and  constantly  Increasing  profits  from  the  start.  My  New  Jewel  Incu-  “ 
bator  is  the  greatest  batcher  ever  known.  I  could  not  make  this  extra-  f  Please  send  me  full  particu- 
ordinary  offer  if  it  were  not  for  the  extreme  satisfaction  this ^  lars  about  your  most  attractive 

maL!etmoa’shaoyw^ouShow  to  convert  ten  minutes  into  hard  cold.  X°ffer  on  Jewel  Poultry  Machines 
dollars,  and  get  this  world-beater  New  Jewel  Incubator  at  tho  f 
smallestpossl  hie  expense  to  you.  Write  me  today.  A> 

^Name . 


M.  W.  SAVAGE,  President 

M.  W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES,  Inc.  < 
Dept.  157  Minneapolis,  Minn^^r 


Address. 


14' 


a  Winner  Naiion&I  Incubator  Contest 

Both  For 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Lockney,  Texas,  with  a  140  E"g  Ironclad  Incubator,  wins  in  Big  National  Hatching  Contest  held  by  Mo.  Valley  Farmer  and 
Neb.  Farm  Journal.  Her  sworn  and  witnessed  records  were:  142  eggs  sot,  tested  out  3*  hatched  137  chicks,  bocond  hatch: 
■s*  143  eggs  set,  tested  out  6,  hatched  133  chicks.  Then  think  of  getting  a  prize  winning 


7  40 

if  ordered 


Egg  Incubator  and  140  Chick  Brooder 

_ J  together  for  only  $10.00,  freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Rockies.  Incubator  is 

made  of  California.  Redwood,  covered  with  galvanized  iron  and  asbestos,  hot  water 
type,  triple  walls,  copper  tank  and  boiler,  self-regulating,  Tycos  thermometer. 

O.  K.  burner,  egg  tester,  nursery,  complete,  set  ud  ready  to  run.  Prooder  is 
large,  roomy,  well  made,  with  wire  scratching  yard.  Compare  material,  size, 
everything  with  any  other,  if  you  do  you’ll  surely  order  Ironclads.  Guaranteed 
6  years.  30  days  trial.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  hundreds  do— money  back  if  not 
eatisfied^Or,  write  for  freepatalog.  Ask  the  publishers  of  this  paper  about  us. 

u  -  B< 


IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO., 


lox  1*0 


this  paper  about  us.  ^ 

RACINE.  WIS. 


30 
Days 
(4-j  Free  Trial 


19  li 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


lttl 


The  Henyard. 


Remedies  for  Frozen  Combs. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Cosgrove  says 
some  of  the  Leghorns  in  that  poultry  con¬ 
test  had  their  combs  frozen.  “The  usual 
remedies  were  applied.”  What  are  those 
“usual  remedies?”  j.  k. 

At  Storrs  College  the  combs  were 
first  held  in  cold  water  until  the  frost 
was  taken  out.  The  next  thing  to  3o 
is  to  get  a  good  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  comb;  this  was  obtained  by 
rubbing  the  comb  with  carbolated  vase¬ 
line,  then  rubbing  from  the  head  out 
to  the  tips  of  the  points  hard  and  rap¬ 
idly  until  the  blood  would  follow  the 
hand  clear  out  to  the  tips.  The  wat¬ 
tles  also,  if  frozen,  had  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done  at  once,  while  the  comb 
is  still  white  with  the  frost.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  do  it  after  two  or  three  days, 
when  the  frozen  part  lias  turned  black. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  do  to  rub  vaseline 
on  the  wattles  of  the  cocks  at  night, 
then  when  they  drink  in  the  early 
morning  the  water  rolls  off  the  greased 
surface  and  they  are  much  less  liable 
to  get  frozen.  Another  plan  is  to  make 
a  wood  cover  for  the  drinking  pails 
or  pans,  small  enough  in  diameter  to 
sink  with  the  water  as  it  lowers  in  the 
pail.  Bore  a  few  three-fourths  inch  or 
inch  holes  in  the  cover,  and  the  wattles 
will  rest  on  the  wood  while  the  bird’s 
beak  dips  into  the  water  through  the 
holes.  I  believe  I  have  written  this 
before,  but  reiteration  won’t  do  any 
harm.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


A  Woman’s  Hens. 


every  other  one  solid,  and  the  one  between 
each  two  solid  ones  boarded  up  to  about 
two  or  three  feet,  and  the  rest  wire  7 
Could  you  give  me  an  estimate  as  to  how 
much  this  house  should  cost  with  a.  cement 
floor?  The  house  made  of  good  matched 
lumber,  no  eaves,  cither  front  or  back,  but 
having  a  good  roofing  material,  cementing 
all  laps,  and  covering  the  entire  coop  with 
it,  except  the  open  windows  in  front.  What 
kind  of  /dry-mash  hoppers  would  you  advise 
me  to  put  in  this  new  house?  m.  b. 

Connecticut. 

The  partition  in  your  hen-house  should 
he  of  boards  from  floor  to  roof,  extending 
from  the  rear  wall  to  about  four  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  roosts.  This  will  prevent  draughts 
in  roosting  quarters.  The  remainder  of 
each  partition  may  be  of  wire  netting  or 
two  feet  of  boards  at  the  bottom  with  net¬ 
ting  above.  Let  me.  suggest  that  you  place 
the  curtain  at  least  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  This  will  prevent  any  possible 
draught  from  reaching  the  birds  when  the 
curtain  is  out.  I  know  nothing  of  the  price 
of  lumber  in  your  locality,  therefore  I  can¬ 
not  give  a  fair  estimate.  If  you  figure 
three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird,  your  house  would  accommodate  about 
300  birds.  In  my  vicinity  it  would  cost 
$300  to  build  a  practical  poultry  house  that 
would  accommodate  250  to  300  birds.  The 
Cornell  dry  mash  hopper  gives  the  best 
satisfaction  of  any  that  I  have  tried. 

P.  T.  T. 

That  Leghorn  Egg  Test. 

What  has  become  of  the  hen  test  or 
contest  which  Mr.  Leo.  E.  Walters,  .Tr.,  of 
Virginia,  started  with  “Queen  Lil”  and 
other  Leghorns? 

This  note  from  Mr.  Walters  explains: 

“Owing  to  press  of  work  and  sickness  in 
my  “Queen  Lil”  pen  of  Leghorns  the  test 
was  abandoned  after  two  or  three  months. 
Queen  Lil  became  egg-bound  early  in  April 
and  I  removed  the  egg ;  after  a'  couple  of 
weeks  she  got  in  the  same  condition  again 
and  died  May  10.  About  the  same  time 
that  Queen  Lil  had  her  first  trouble  a 
couple  of  her  pullets  got  sick.  We  then  l 
turned  the  flock  out  of  the  pen.  I  am  sorry 
we  could  not  follow  this  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  of  much  value  to  me.” 


I  have  often  wondered  how  the  “Mass¬ 
achusetts  Poultry  Woman,”  who  started  to 
writ*'  a  monthly  account  of  her  poultry 
keeping  in  The'r.  N.-Y.,  is  getting  along, 
and  have  thought  that  1  would  write  about 
my  poultry  to  encourage  her  or  others,  new 
to  the  business,  to  stick  to  it  until  they 
And  the  way  to  get  a  reasonable  profit  out 
of  it.  The  writings  of  those  $9  and  $12  a 
hen  men  have  made  my  profit  look  so  small 
that  1  had  no  courage  to  give  it  until  I 
heard  Prof.  Stoneburn  speak  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association. 
In  speaking  about  the  profits  claimed  to 
be  made  in  poultry,  ho  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  it  wasn’t  how  much  per  hen 
that  was  made  that  counted  with  him,  but 
how  much  per  man.  My  poultry,  cared 
for  by  myself  in  addition  to  the  other 
numerous  duties  of  a  farmer’s  wife,  has 
grown  from  a  few  mongrel  hens  to  a  flock 
of  200  layers,  mostly  Rods,  in  five  years ; 
the  profit,  from  nothing  to  over  $500  the 
past  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any  won¬ 
derful  profit  but  I  know  that  the  easiest 
money  obtained  on  the  farm  was  from  the 
hens.  I  see  no  reason  why  anyone  who 
will  try  cannot  do  as  well  or  better,  at 
least  here  in  Massachusetts,  for  I  sell 
everything  at  wholesale  prices  except  some 
eggs  sold  for  hatching  at  50  cents  per  set¬ 
ting;  the  poultry  is  nearly  all  sold  alive, 
a  good  share  going  to  Boston.  I  keep 
mostly  pullets  for  layers ;  feed  dry  mash ; 
hatch  and  rear  chicks  with  hens.  Last 
year  I  raised  to  maturity  or  sold  471 
chicks  from  780  eggs  set,  230  of  which 
were  pullets.  farmer’s  wife. 

Worcester,  County,  Mass. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  Massachusetts  woman 
seems  to  have  given  up.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  figures  from  her  since 
April. 

Following  is  the  exact  result  of  keeping 
a  strict  account  of  11  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
pullets,  March  hatched,  and  one  cockerel. 
While  this  is  not  a  fair  average  for  the 
year.  I  think  they  will  maintain  at  least  a 
$2.50  basis.  The  12  birds  consume  by  ac¬ 
tual  weigh-out  for  the  month  of  December 
as  follows : 

Dry  mash  ....55  lbs . $1,205 


Scratch  feed.  .  .50  lbs.. . 
Iland-fed  oats. .  15  lbs. . . 
Shell  and  grit. .  10  lbs. . . 

Cabbage  . 50  lbs. .. 

Straw,  approx.'.  50  lbs. . . 


.975 

.30 

.075 

.375 

.57 


180  lbs. .  Total  expense. .  $3.50 


Reading  a  question  whether  frozen 
beets  poison  hens,  would  state  that  I  have 
R.  I.  Reel  pullets  to  which  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  frozen  beets  for  green  fet'd,  with  cab¬ 
bage.  I  feed  about  three  large  ones  a 
week,  after  I  thaw  them  out.  The  yolks 
of  the  eggs  were,  quite  light,  so  I  increased 
feeding  them.  Some  of  my  pullets  got 
dumpy,  but  did  not  seem  as  though  they 
were  poisoned,  but  stopped  laying  for  a  few 
days.  I  cannot  account  for  it  unless  it  is 
the  frozen  beets,  but  will  not  say  for  sure. 

Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  f  g 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson.  of  Lockncy. 

OY  u/ith  l, ..o  1  - -  Y _ _ I _ l  ■ 


CKK  Ironclad  wins 
in  Mo.  Valley  Farmer's  llig  Hatching 
Her  records  we ro  142  crtks 
net,  3  tested  out,  137  chicks  hatched: 
143  ofiffirg  sot.  6  tested  out.  135  chicks 
hatched.  Think  of  that!  You  can 
now  get  theso  famous  winners — 


WINNER 

In  1911 

National 
Hatching 
Contest 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Broodar 


MU  $10- 


Ironclad 

Box  90, 


If  ordered  together.  80  Days  Freight 
trial--5  year  Guarantee.  Order  Paid  fc. 
direct- -money  back  if  not  sat-  c  J  . 
Isfactory .  Incubator  is  Calif,  cast  OT 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  Rnrkipe 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  c*«r  tester.  Set  up  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
wire  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.  Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free. 

Incubator  Co. 

Racine,  Wls.  (3) 


Buys  a  125  Egg  NATIONAL^] 
INCUBATOR.  Sheet  steel 
body ,  lined  with  asbestos  and 
interlined  with  strong  fibre 
board.  Sealed  with  metalstrips  at  corners 
and  edges.  Air  tight,  cold,  damp,  lice 
proof,  lcub  a  tor  and  Broo¬ 
der  $9.35.  Money  back  if  dissatis- 
l  tied.  Send  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

1176  must.  Racine, Wis. 


Put  \four  Home  Behind  A 
REPUBLIC  FENCE 


The  fence  is  as  muc  h  a  part  ot  your  home  as  the  porch 
—  the  gate  is  your  front  door:  it  gives  the  visitor  or 
passer-by  his  first  impression  and  tells  whether  you  are 
proud  of  your  home  or  slovenly  and  careless  about  it. 

Put  your  home  behind  a 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 


The  cockerel  is  a  drawback  in  this  as  well. 
Total  cgvs  for  month,  11  pullets,  15  eggs, 
45  cents,  average  price  per  dozen,  $5.81  ; 
$3.56  cost  to  produce ;  $2.25  profit  for 
month  for  12  birds.  This  is  also  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  per  bird  for  one  year  at  the  same 
ratio  of  profit.  F.  H.  C. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Proctor  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
“Good  Poultry  for  Farmers.”  But  our  friend 
the  fancier  will  be  after  him  with  a  sharp 
stick.  A  cross  of  two  good  breeds  cannot 
be  beaten,  especially  If  one  is  Leghorn. 
Two  of  the  best  I  have  ever  tried  are  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel  and  Light  Brahma  hens,  and 
Leghorn  cockerel  and  Wyandotte  hens.  At 
present  I  am  using  the  last,  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  is  to  buy  your  Wyandotte  hens 
and  put  a  Leghorn  male  for  one  season ; 
then  use  Wyandotte  males  for  four  or  five 
seasons ;  then  use  Leghorn  again  one  sea¬ 
son.  If  you  want  more  Leghorn,  use  the 
Leghorn  two  seasons.  I  have  just  sold  some 
year-old  liens  that  would  dress  eight 
pounds.  I  use  the  Rose  Comb  Leghorn 
male.  p.  p.  bkiggs. 

Massachusetts. 

I  wish  to  build  a  henhouse  90  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high  in  front  and 
five  feet  in  the  hack,  making  eight  pens 
10x12  feet  deep,  the  ninth  being  left  for  a 
storehouse.  My  idea  was  to  make  this  an 
open-front  house  having  the  front  boarded 
up  24  inches  from  the  floor,  or  in  other 
words,  leaving  an  8x3  foot  open  window  in 
each  pen  two  feet  from  the  floor,  to  be  cov- 
I'rel  when  necessary  by  a  muslin  curtain. 
Would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  put  a 
solid  partition  between  each  pen,  or  have 


and  put  yourself  among  the  most  discriminating  home 
owners  of  the  country. 

The  Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co.  is  one  of  the  big 
Concerns  of  the  country — and  its  growth  is  due  solely 
to  the  merits  of  its  product.  We  stand  behind  our  fence 
and  guarantee  every  foot  of  it  to  be  perfect  and  to  ful¬ 
fill  every  promise  and  statement  we  make — when 
you  buy  from  us  you  are  sure  of  big 
value  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Republic  Tubular  Steel  Farm  Gates 

are  built  for  a  lifetimeof  the  hardest  service— light  but 
strong.  Books  free — write  today.  Also  ask  for  any 
advice  you  need  about  how  to  make  your  grounds  more 
beautiful. 


Republic  Fence  <S  Gate  Co. 

211  Republic  St.  North  Chicago.  Ill 


Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros,,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


T 


STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BROWN  FENCES  will  outlast  any  other 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicker  gal¬ 
vanizing.  160  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept.  69  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong, durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  ol 
patterns  for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries, public  grounds, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  945,  DECATUR,  INP. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  114  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


low-priced  i  |  rrne 
high-gradeAU  I  Uj 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  as  newcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 


Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  tho  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Nevermind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO.,  Box  R,  Shortaville,  N.Y. 

Farm  bred  poultry  of  show 

Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  W rite  us  vour  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Wilson’s  Big  Superb  White  Wyamlottes 

“  Birds  to  lay  and  birds  to  win.”  Firsts  and  spec¬ 
ials  at  Rochester  and  Ogdensburg  this  yr.  Circulars. 
OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  4-‘7,  South  Hammond, N.Y. 


WhiteWyandotteCockerels 

LAYING  STRAIN,  FARM  RANGE-$3.00. 

V.  I).  VAUGIIAN  :  :  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  rock  cockerels,  for  utility  breed¬ 
ing.  large,  vigorous  birds— $.’.00  to  $3,011  each. 
C.  T.  DOWNING-,  Route  2.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  HATCHING  EGGS  from  high-producing 
White  Leghorns.  Free  from  bacillary  white 
I  diarrhoea.  85  f,  to  90*  fertile.  HOMESTEAD 
FARMS,  F.  T.  Finch,  Mgr.,  R.  1,  Lostershire,  N.Y, 


Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  B02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


fiinnf  Rmtl7P  TURKEY  EGGS,  $3.00  per  10. 

Ulafll  Dronze  R.  c.  R.  I.  Rod,  $l.00  per  15. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

TL  .1  VAN  DYKE . Gkttvkrttro.  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys-SMC&iS 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  II.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  n»y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  with  a  record 
of  188  eggs  per  hen  for  pen  of  28  hens.  15  eggs  for  $1.50;  100 
eggs  for  $5.00.  Order  early.  SUNNY  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Bert  L.  Terry,  Prop.,  Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS-™! 


dozen. 


for  free  Ulus- 
Catalog  on 
i try  Eggs,  $3.00  a 
Ranolds  Farm,  R.  F.  0. 19,  Albion,  N.Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Toms 

and  $5.00.  H.  J.  VAN 


$7.00;  R.  C.  RED 
COCKERELS,  $3.00 
DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  #5;  Farm  Range 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.3, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  stS 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  NT  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


FOR  SALE— 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
S.C.  Wh.  leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Recks, 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State,  3 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incnhators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Vv  ill  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Snow-White  Wyandottes  ^hJ0t^h1^e,i 

cular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm,  Stewartstuwn,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


ria  nnln,  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

RARV  fHlfk\-12  cents  each,  from  free 
D/\D  I  LlllLlvo  r;niKe.  Selected  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  in  a ny  quantity.  Snfearrlvaiguarnnt.eed. 
Eggs  for  hutching  Ciicular  free.  Chas.  K.  Stone. 
Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburg  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


OR  EGGS  $1.00 — landing  varieties.  62  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
aU  try.  Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  I’.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Best  20  varieties.  KGGS 
I  from  vigorous,  heuithy  stock :  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  8.  0.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  anti  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin- Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

TUprh-clasR  utility  stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular.  VANCKEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Sai.t  Point,  N.Y. 


Austins  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Kggs 
$1 .50  to  $5.00  per  1 5 ;  $6.00  per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm  Box  18,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WAT1SII  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  I  nenhators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orping'tons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  ol  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
hens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotations, 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING  ^GGS 

Orders  hooked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS  «*ws„£: 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  yon  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
OOVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24.  ATHENS,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  brooding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  25(1 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mb. 


Mammoth  Imperial 

AFTON  FARM  PEKINS  are 

prize  winners  (see 
N< 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


winners 

ew  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  f>00  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
per  hen !  Got  stoek  from  Afton  Farm.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  “Facts  From  Afton  Farm,"  todav—now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS" 


[ — Bred  for 

,  .  size,  lay 

ing  and  vigor— trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
■$'••>0  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 
$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grave  City,  Pa. 


\A1  EGGS  EACH  IN  TEN  MONTHS-From  Dee.  1  to 
I  ■  I  Oct.  1 — This  is  the  record  of  the  entire  flock 
from  which  our  breeding  pen  of  275  hens  was  se¬ 
lected.  Eggs  from  these  liens.  $1.50  per  15;  $0.00 
per  100.  W.  &  F.  J.  McEWEN,  Breeders  of  .Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  ami  standard 
requirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight 
females  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00:  fifty- 
two,  $3.50;  one  hundred,  $0.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  other  breoding  stock  at  right  prices. 

K.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.Y. 


HONE’S  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

155  good  breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $3.00  each. 
All  bred  from  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  win¬ 
ners.  Also  50  choice  yearling  Hens  at  $2.00  each. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  D.  R.  HONE, 
Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


CQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS — Large  Mated  Birds,  $1.00  a 
° .Pair.  Eggs,  Stock  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  prize¬ 
winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Pekin  Ducks.  MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  Kellerstrass  strain ;  choice 
stock,  $1.50  each;  R,  C.  Bluck  Minorcan  Cockerels.  $1.25 
each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Geo.  Hondlsli,  Kiperancc,N.Y. 


Qflfl  MAROH  and  April  hatched  Single  Comb 
UUU  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  excellent  birds,  lay¬ 
ing  heavily,  for  sale.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Rock  Pullets 


Have  a  few  choice  birds 
for  sale  at  $1.25  each. 
Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock;  good  color;  April 
hatched.  Cockerels  all  sold.  “Four  Acres,"  Nutley,  N.J. 


Famous  Laying  Strain 

$1;  Cockerels,  $2.  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.J. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Cataloguo 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Isa 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

When  an  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
farm  paper  wins  the  confidence  of 
readers  through  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  service,  and  then  betrays  that 
confidence  of  his  readers  to  sell  them 
“gold  bricks”  he  has  in  our  judgment, 
reached  the  limit  of  perfidy  and  dis¬ 
honor.  We  know  nothing  more  con¬ 
temptible  in  the  code  of  commercial  af¬ 
fairs. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.  Will  you  please 
send  me  the  worth  of  it  in  "Hind-Sights; 

1  have  some  young  friends  I  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  earmarks  of  fraud  be¬ 
fore  they  run  up  against  them.  The  book 
is  great,  and  you  are  doing  a  glorious  work 
that  will  shine  bright  as  the  noonday  sun 
when  all  else  has  passed  away.  I  wish  I 
could  help  you  more  in  your  good  work. 

Connecticut.  D-  w*  G< 

The  letters  we  get  about  that  little 
book  would  almost  fill  the  paper  now 
every  week.  We  do  not  need  to  print 
them.  Our  people  will  get  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  will  find  nothing  else  like 
it  in  print.  The  purpose  of  it  was  to 
give  our  own  readers  information  that 
would  enable  them  to  see  the  gilt  on 
the  “gold  brides'*  before  they  parted 
with  their  money  for  them.  1  his 
friend  goes  further  and  wishes  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  benefits  to  young  friends  who 
seem  in  danger.  It  is  a  worthy  pur¬ 
pose,  and  we  are  glad  to  encourage  it. 

In  our  issue  of  January  27  we  had  an 
advertisement  that  did  not  belong  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  simply  escaped  the 
proper  censorship.  Of  course  it  will  not 
appear  again.  The  cancellation  of  the 
order  for  it  means  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  dollars  of  revenue;  but  the 
same  week  we  returned  another  order 
for  about  the  same  amount.  Both  of 
these  orders  were  from  responsible 
houses.  The  advertising  will  be  found 
in  all  the  other  prominent  farm  papers 
and  popular  magazines.  Going  over  the 
farm  papers  and  magazines  now  from 
month  to  month,  we  find  more  than  25 
different  advertisements  running  reg¬ 
ularly  which  have  been  denied  space  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  mostly  because  the  advertiser 
does  not  live  up  to  his  promises  after 
he  gets  the  money.  With  this  record, 
which  is  easily  demonstrated,  we  may 
hope  without  presumption  that  the  er¬ 
ror  referred  to  will  be  overlooked  by 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  discovered 
it. 


In  1885,  when  I  was  10  years  old,  I  al¬ 
lowed  a  man  to  bunco  me  out  of  $2,50.  That 
was  the  best  money  1  ever  spent.  I  made 
a  promise  at  that  time  that  if  anyone  heat 
me  again  for  $2.50  I  will  give  him  another 
$2.50 ;  never  had  occasion  to  pay  it.  I 
have  been  the  loser  on  legitimate  business 
deals  the  same  as  any  other  person,  but 
never  by  those  who  are  looking  for  "suck¬ 
ers.”  From  this  you  will  notice  that  I  do 
not  need  “Ilind-Sigkts”  for  myself,  but  1 
have  some  friends  who  do  need  it.  and 
therefore  ask  you  to  send  it  on  and  I  will 
try  to  see  that  it  does  some  good,  and  also 
promise  to  try  to  make  it  do  you  some 
good.  G.  B.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  publish  the  above  letter  for  its 
wholesome  tone  and  good  sense.  Few  of 
us  escape  a  “gold  brick”  some  time  in  our 
lives,  and  the  boy  of  10  who  gets  his 
lesson  for  $2.50  makes  a  good  bargain, 
if  he  makes  as  good  use  of  it  as  this 
man  has.  I  confess  that  I  bought  my 
“gold  brick”  when  I  was  older,  and  paid 
a  plump  $1,000  for  it.  The  one  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  schemer  who  is 
looking  for  “  suckers”  is  always  anxious 
to  make  you  rich  quick.  But  they  want 
a  little  of  your  money  on  the  start. 

On  July  25  I  sent  to  C.  R.  Huggins,  Ros- 
coe,  N.  ¥.,  three  coops  of  fowls,  weight  137 
pounds,  after  receiving  the  enclosed  letter 
from  him  in  answer  to  his  advertisement  in 
the  Edmeston  local.  I  have  received  no 
pay  and  no  reply  to  my  letters  to  him. 
1  hope  you  will  help  me  get  the  money. 

New  York.  f.  w. 

In  the  letter  referred  to  by  the  above, 
Mr.  Huggins  says  he  is  paying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices :  Fowls  and  ducks,  15 
cents;  spring  chickens,  20  cents;  eggs, 
25  cents.  He  pays  all  express  and  re¬ 
turn  freight  and  gives  bank  references. 
The  amount  of  subscriber’s  shipment 
was  $30.28.  After  shipment  the  bank 
references  were  found  unsatisfactory. 
After  exhausting  efforts  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  ourselves,  we  turned  it  over  to 
our  attorney,  and  he  returned  the  claim 
as  uncollectible.  Mr.  Huggins’s  letter 
probably  saves  Him  from  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  advertising  a  commission  business 
and  would  be  subject  to  arrest  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  account  for  the  shipment,  but  his 
letter  intimates  that  in  this  case  he  is 
buying  goods  outright  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  law  against  his  getting  credit 
if  anyone  is  unwise,  enough  to  credit 
him.  We  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  case, 
and  the  shipment  is  a  total  loss. 


The  receiver  in  the  E.  G.  Lewis  con¬ 
cerns  has  filed  his  report  of  the  book 
condition  of  the  companies  in  his 
hands.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  report  in  full;  but  have  a 
copy  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Development  and  Investment  Co.,  as 
part  of  the  report.  The  bonds  out¬ 
standing  against  this  concern  amount 
to  $528,265.30.  Of  course,  they  arq 
mere  notes  of  the  company.  There  is 
also  due  on  pass-book  accounts  $41,- 
852.03.  The  total  liabilities  amount  to 
$1,481,774.55. 

There  is  no  real  estate  in  the  assets, 
but  there  is  a  building,  without  lot, 
which  cost  $57,247.60  to  build.  There 
are  book  accounts  and  notes  and  stocks 
against  bankrupt  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies.  Some  of  these  probably  have 
some  value,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them 
are  worthless.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
pay  more  than  the  expense  of  liquidat¬ 
ing.  Yet  this  half  million  of  bonds 
were  advertised  in  the  Lewis  papers 
and  sold  to  their  readers  as  gilt-edged 
profit  sharing  securities,  and  practically 
first  mortgage  bonds. 

One  of  the  debts  is  an  item  of  $17,- 
146.83,  to  the  American  Woman's 
League.  Lewis  promised  the  women  a 
permanent  endowment.  This  item 
promises  to  be  permanent  all  right.  It 
will  probably  be  due  them  until  dooms¬ 
day.  This  showing  is  even  worse  than 
our  worst  fears.  We  hoped  there  might 
be  something  for  the  people  who  sent 
money  for  these  bonds.  Some  of  our 
friends  are  interested;  but  from  this  re¬ 
port  there  is  nothing  for  them.  A  wit¬ 
ness  who  was  familiar  with  the  affairs 
testified  that  the  company  was  never  sol¬ 
vent. 

John  H.  Williams  put  in  a  bill  for 
services  to  the  receiver.  The  master  in 
chancery  refused  to  allow  it,  and  it  is 
our  information  that  he  has  no  further 
connection  with  the  properties. 

Lewis  took  the  League  affairs  out  of 
his  hands  in  December,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  court  will  order 
him  to  return  the  claims  received  from 
creditors  since  the  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  so-called  reorganization 
scheme.  In  any  event  we  believe  the 
master  in  chancery  will  permit  each 
creditor  to  prove  up  his  own  claim  and 
draw  his  share  of  the  proceeds  himself, 
or  through  his  own  attorney.  Now  that 
the  wind  is  out  of  the  reorganization 
bubble,  it  is  intimated  that  Williams  is 
about  to  organize  a  creditors  committee 
by  which  he  can  control  whatever 
money  is  paid  on  the  claims.  Lewis  is 
already  trying  to  get  the  claims  on  the 
regents  scheme.  The  creditors  who 
take  our  advice  will  prove  up  their 
claims  before  Master  Cole  themselves 
or  through  their  own  attorneys,  and 
demand  whatever  is  coming  to  them  in 
cash. 

The  Lewis  libel  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Post-Dispatch  of  St. 
Louis  for  $750,000  alleged  damages  was 
tried  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  last  week,  and 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  verdict  for  the 
publishers,  The  suit  was  based  on  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  the  Post- Dispatch  at 
the  time  the  old  bank  was  closed  by 
action  of  the  State  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  fraud  orders  issued  by  the 
Postmaster  General  because  of  alleged 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  After  the 
experience  of  The  Rurai.  New-Yorker 
in  the  local  courts  at  Clayton,  where 
Lewis  seems  to  have  attained  some  in¬ 
fluence  through  the  use  of  the  millions 
of  money  gathered  up  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  Post-Dispatch  made  a  motion 
for  a  change  of  venue,  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  in  the 
local  court,  which  is  in  the  county  just 
outside  of  St.  Louis  city.  The  motion 
was  granted  and  the  suit  was  tried  at 
Hermann  in  Gasconade  County,  Mo., 
and  a  verdict  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
publishers.  In  his  address  to  the  jury 
the  attorney  for  the  Post-Dispatch, 
after  describing  the  Lewis  long  line 
of  operations  quoted  the  familiar  words 
of  Lincoln: 

“You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,”  and  the 
people  in  court  demonstrated  their  ap¬ 
proval.  The  case  was  tried  before  a 
jury  of  farmers.  The  cost  of  such  a 
trial  would  probably  exceed  the  cost  of 
two  average  farms.  The  Post-Dispatch 
will  pay  its  own  expense.  It  is  its  pen¬ 
alty  for  publishing  the  truth  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  press  to  assume  this  risk  to  save 
the  people  from  loss  just  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  doctor  to  enter  a  pest  house 
to  save  lives.  But  Lewis  need  not 
worry  about  his  share  of  the  expense. 
He  can  collect  it  from  inexperienced 
men  and  women  who  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  his  fake  schemes,  j.  j.  d. 


FARMERS' 
FAVORITE 

CRAIN  DRILLS 


Are  sold  under  such  a  fair 
and  liberal  warranty  that  the 
purchaser  is  absolutely  pro¬ 
tected. 

They  simply  must  and  will 
do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are 
made  in  plain  grain  and  com¬ 
bined  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  in  every  size  from  one- 
horse  up. 

lne  Farmers’  Favorite  Dou¬ 
ble  Force  Feed  sows  all  known 
seeds  accurately. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills 
sow  an  equal  amount  of  seed 
in  each  furrow  and  at  an  even 
depth  in  the  soil. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  can 
be  had  with  Single  Discs, 
Double  Discs,  Hoes  or  Shoes. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Fa¬ 
vorite  Drill  Catalogue.  Read 
it  and  go  to  your  dealer  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’ 
Favorite  Drill. 

7heAmewcan  Seedmo/ 

- - 

JipFtiNarirLn.  Ouio, 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drills  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 

Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 

Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 

Write  us  for  special  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  toolt. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  1022CRENL0CH,  N.  J. _ 

GREAT  RESULTS 

to  users  of  SELF- 
CLEARING,  Flexible 

POUNDER 

HARROWS 

.  ,  100,000  in  use.  If  deal¬ 

ers  don’t  keep  them  write  for  catalog  and  price.  We  pay 
the  freight.  <;■  II.  Pounder,  17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis 


M  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattJo  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  featurei  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
KOBS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

TheE.  YV.  Ross  Co.(Est.  1850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  ?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  ?  Why  not  investigate  the 
foeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


S'LOj 

r 


Get  This  Book 
BEFORE  You 
Put  Up  Any 

Read  what  Ex- 1 

■  I  II  periment  Stations  sav.  Read  how1-. 

■  ■  ■  ■  Lansing  Silos  are  made.  Then  you’ll\ 

m  ■  V  know  why  careful  farmers  choose] 

„  LANSING  SILOS 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,  732. 
Soft  Cork  Pine  and  choice  of  7  other  good  . 
r  woods.  Steel  Hoops  and  Draw  Lugs,  Continuous A 
Doorway,  with  Ladder  Front.  Write  for  book  now,. 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  329,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SEE™sSAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book¬ 
let.  Write  now. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.  27  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia,  III. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


Till  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Di-ag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Got  our  prices  on  Vanvns  Bolting;  they  trill  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoists.” 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


A  PERFECT  SILO 

asla&i 


Weather-proof,  frost-p  roof,  air-proof, 
water-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Storms  can  t 
wrench  it  out  of  shape. 

The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Crnine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 

First,  staves  2  inches  thick;  in  the  middle,  a 
heavy  layer  of  air-tight,  odorless,  water 
and  acid  proof  Giant  Insulating  Sheathing; 
outside,  a  Continuous  Spiral  Wooden  Hoop 
from  bottom  to  top.  No  metal  in  contact 
with  silage.  Doors  air-proof  and  fitted 
with  Duttweilcr  patented  fork  cleaners. 
Spiral  wood  hoop  is  ship-locked  together. 
Each  joint  covered  with  metal. 

We  build  silos  of  White  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
White  Pine  and  Cypress.  Write  for  catalog. 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Every  Borden  . 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC,  Unaoilu,  N. 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  tho 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
Is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeders, 
feeders  and  farmers  In  the  world.  “Tells  how  they 
greatly  Increased  their  profits.”  4fS“Write  for  this 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  637,732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  In  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Dei  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
jg^Uoo<^£ents^antedever^vbere^^^^^^^ 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  I>IS- 
COIJNT  for  EAKLY  ORIIEUS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


1 


A 


LI  INTERNATIONAL 

Pi  S I  LOS 

Br 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tk# 

International  8II0  Co*  H3  Sain  St.#  Linetrill*.  By 


Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  February  3,  1912. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 34  ©  .36 

Good  to  Choice . 31  ©  .33 

Lower  Grades  . 28  @  .30 

Storage . 30  @  .36 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  ©  .34 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .32 

Factory . 23  ®  .26 

Paeking  Stock . . 20  ©  .24 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  36  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  38  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 16  ®  .17 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .15)4 

Hkims . .08  ®  .13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 37  ®  .42 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 35  @  .37 

Common  to  Good . 28  ®  .32 

Western,  best . 38  ©  .40 

Under  grades . 24  ®  .32 

Checks  and  dirties . .20  ©  .27 

Storage,  prime . 27  @  .30 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.35  ®  5  00 

Medium .  4.00  ®  4.35 

Pea .  4.15  ®  4.20 

Vellow  Eye .  4.15  ©  4.20 

Red  Kidney.  . 4.70  ®  5.15 

White  Kidney .  5.90  @  6.00 

Lima,  California . 6.40  ®  6.50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . .53  ®  .55 

Common  to  Good . 47  ®  .52 

Pacific  Coast . . . 45  @  .49 

German  Crop,  new . 88  ©  .93 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 10  ©  .1014 

Common  to  good . 117  ®  .09 

Sun  dried . 07  ®  .08)4 

Chops .  02)4©  .0294 

Raspberries . 27  ©  .28 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl . 2.00  ©  4.00 

Spitzenburg  . 2.00  @  4.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  00 

Baldwin . 2.25  @  3.50 

Greening .  2.00  ©  3.60 

King .  2.25  ©  4.00 

Hubbardston  . . .  . 2.00  @  3.75 

York  Imperial .  1.75  ©3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  3.00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  7.50  ©  9  50 

Jersey,  bbl . 8.00  @  9.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 25  @  .50 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl. . 3.00 

Maine,  bttg .  3.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.50 

Foreign.  168-lb. bag .  1.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  . .  .  5.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 06 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 3.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50 

New.  100  bunches .  3.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 25.00 

Red,  ton . 20.00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket . 75 

Kale,  bbl . 50 

Chicory,  bbl .  1.00 

Endive,  Erench.  lb . 11 

Lettuce,  bbl.  bkt .  100 

Onions.  State  and  Western.  IU0  lbs...  2.60 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 2.50 

White,  bu  .  1.75 


©  3.50 
©  3  75 
®  4.00 
©  28.0 
@6  50 
©  1.00 
©  .13 
®  4.00 
©  2.00 
©  4.00 
@33  00 
(a  28.00 
(a)  1.25 
@  .75 
@  3.00 
@  .14 
®  3.50 
(irt  3.00 
®  3.50 
©  2.50 


Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  @  3.00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.00  @10.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4.00  ©  5.00 

String  Beans,  bu..^ .  1.00  ©  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  2.00  ©  8.60 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  1.00  ©  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1.25  ffl  1.60 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 75  ©  1.25 

White,  bbl .  ...  1.00  <a  1.60 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1.00  ©  2.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  —  1.25  ©  4.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 75  ©  1.00 

No.  2,  box .  .  3.00  @  4.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ®  .40 

Lettuce,  doz . 76  ®  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  ©  .40 

Radishes,  1 00  bunches . .  2.00  ®  4. 00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Cbickens,  lb . 12  ©  .1214 

Fowls . 12  54®  .18 

Roosters . 08  @  .09 

Ducks . 17  @  .18 

Geese . 12  ©  .13 

Turkeys . 14  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 40  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 19  ©  .21 

_  Common  to  Good . 14  @  .18 

Cbickens.  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  ©  30 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  ©  .25 

Roasters . 16  ©  .22 

Capons,  7  to  8  lbs . 24  @  .25 

Smaller  sizes . 17  ®  .21 

Fowls .  15  @  .1654 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 16  @  .22 

Geese . 12  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.60  @  5.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  good . 11  @  .1154 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  3.00  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . UJ54@  -08 

Heavy . 005a©  .07 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 25.00  ©  25.50 

No.  3 . 22.00  ©  23.00 

Clover  Mixed . 19.00  ©  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  r©  24.00  , 

Straw,  live . 18.00  ©  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  ®  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.00  @  7.00 

Oxen . 4.00  ©  6.00 

Cows .  2.00  @  5.60 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  UK)  lbs . 7.50  @10.60 

Culls .  6  00  ©  7.60 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  ®  4.25 

Lambs . 6.00  ®  7.30 

Hogs . 6.25  ©  7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1.21  ©  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.02  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.12  ©  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 68  ®  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 50  ©  .66 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  ©  .98 

Barley,  choice .  1.20  @  1.35 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots 

Spring  Bran, ton .  27.00  @  29.75 

Standard  Middlings .  27.60  ®  30.00 

Red  Dog .  31.00  ©  82.50 

Hominy  Chop .  29.00  @  30.30 

Linseed  Meal .  39.00  @  40.50 

Corn  Meal .  30.00  @  31.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  9.90 

Middling  Gulf .  10.15 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  9.15 

Good  Middling .  9.90 


A  Penn’a  “Market  Train.” 

The  papers  recently  stated  that  the  Bes¬ 
semer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  would  run  a 
special  market  train  and  open  public  mar¬ 
kets  iu  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mclntire. 
who  has  charge  of  this  work,  thus  outlines 
his  plan  : 

"We  are  preparing  the  way  for  such,  a 
service  to  be  installed  in  the  early  Spring. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  organizing  the 
farmers  for  this,  to  them,  new  line  of 
work,  which  consists  of  less  stock  and 
grain  growing  and  more  truck  farming. 
Then  there  are  the  questions  of  standards, 
packages,  packing,  and  all  these  many  ques¬ 
tions  which,  enter  into  a  successful  market 
proposition.  The  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Co.  will  operate  a  daily  market 
train  on  a  passenger  schedule  over  their 
entire  road,  covering  about  200  miles,  all 
of  which  is  farming,  country  and  much  of 
it  very  choice.  We  will  establish  market 
houses  at  the  various  cities  and  towns  along 
our  line  wherever  we  believe  that  we  are 
warranted  in  so  doing.  The  first  one  will 
be  at  East  Pittsburgh,  the  southern  ter¬ 
minus  of  our  road,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  milling  and  manufacturing  district  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  we  can  reach  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  half  a  million  on  a 
10-cent  carfare.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
say  that  this  market  house  will  be  strictly 
modern  and  up-to-date,  and  will  be  all  that 
will  he  required  for  the  most  expeditious 
and  successful  handling  of  the  most  perish¬ 
able  of  farm  products.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  management  of  this  enterprise  to  have 
on  sale  at  these  market  houses  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  food  supply  centers  of  the 
United  States  where  the  consumer  can  go 
and  buy  direct  from  the  producer  or  his 
agent  at  first  hands  and  first  cost.  Not 
only  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  our 
road,  but  the  truck  growers  of  the  South, 
as  well  as  the  fruit  growers  of  the  West 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  movement.” 

J.  B.  MC  INXIRB. 


Peach  Buds  in  Maryland. — Regarding 
the  condition  of  our  peach  buds  at  this 
time  in  the  peach  belt  of  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  I  learn  that  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
all  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  My  orchards  arc 
situated  along  the  western  slope  of  the 
South  Mountains,  and  have  an  elevation 
ranging  from  890  feet,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  at  the  lowest  point,  to  1030  at  the 
highest  point.  During  January  we  have 
had  very  severe  weather,  mercury  ranging 
from  IS  to  80  degrees  below  zero,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location  and  exposure,  it  being 
around  that  mark  for  several  days,  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  we  do  not  experience  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  All  the 
buds  from  900  and  below  are  all  killed, 
and  in  some  extreme  cases  the  wood  of  the 
trees  is  damaged  to  a  certain  extent.  When 
we  get  to  above  910  to  920  we  find  a 
sprinkling  of  good  healthy  buds  in  the 
higher  top  branches,  and  continue  to  find 
more  as  you  go  to  higher  ground,  say  975, 
where  the  Carman  and  Elberta  on  3%-year- 
oid  trees  are  40  per  cent  good,  and  Salwav 
and  Smock  at  the  same  elevation  on  old 
trees  are  about  75  per  cent  good.  Then  we 
go  on  up  to  the  highest  point  and  we  find 


Champion,  Elberta,  Frances,  Belle  of 
Georgia  and  Salway  on  five-year-old  trees 
with  about  60  per  cent,  while  Stump  on 
the  same  age  trees  are  only  about  30  and 
Fox  Seedling  only  20  per  cent  good.  This 
will  prove  true  on  elevations  ranging  from 
1000  to  probably  1050  feet,  and  maybe  a 
little  higher,  but  I  learn  that  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  points  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  they  arc  all  gone.  Anyone  know¬ 
ing  the  elevation  of  his  orchards  can  form 
some  idea  from  this  as  to  their  prospects 
in  the  South  Mountain  peach  belt. 

Smithsburg,  Md.  d.  v.  p. 


Good  blocky  horses  bring  $150  to  $225 ; 
draught  horses,  $200  to  $300  ;  milch  cows. 
$30  to  $70  ;  hogs,  $5.70  per  100  pounds,  or 
$8  dressed.  Fat  cattle  from  five  to  eight 
cents ;  stock  cattle,  two  to  five  cents.  Geese. 

10  to  12  cents  a  pound  live;  chicks. 
Spring,  11  cents;  ducks,  12  to  14;  old  hens, 

11  to  13;  turkeys,  14  to  16;  dressed,  two 

cents  a  pound  more ;  eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen. 
Hay  brings  from  $16  to  $22  a  ton;  no 
straw  sold  here,  nor  silage.  Milk  brings 
12 M>  cents  per  gallon  shipped,  or  six  cents 
a  quart  delivered  in  town  or  around  town  ; 
cream  or  butter  fat,  43  cents.  Potatoes, 
$1.15  to  $1.80  per  bushel;  corn,  57;  oats, 
46;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel.  Manure  is  sent 
in  from  Chicago  and  brings  $18  a  ear  f.o  b 
here.  w  s 

l'apineau,  Ill. 

Farms  are  selling  for  nearly  double  what 
they  did  10  years  ago,  because  the  Western 
rush  has  turned,  and  many  are  coming  back 
to  old  Vermont.  And  why  not?  Vermont 
stands  among  the  first  as  to  amount  of 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  maple  sugar  and  hay 
of  any  of  the  States,  and  her  mountains 
are  a  great  source  of  profit  for  lumber. 
Farms  sell  for  $100  for  each  cow  they  wili 
keep ;  a  horse  counts  two  cows  in  this 
reckoning.  Cows  sell  at  auction  from  $25 
to  $50  each;  horses  (sound),  $150  to  $250, 
mostly  Western  horses  for  heavy  work 
Hogs,  live,  four  cents.  Butter,  35  cents  •' 
eggs,  30  cents;  milk,  $1.75  per  100;  hay, 
$10  to  $20  a  ton  ;  potatoes.  $1  for  65 
pounds ;  oats,  60  cents  for  32  pounds.  Four- 
foot  body  hard  wood,  $4  cord  :  stove  wood, 
16-inch,  $2  a  cord.  Fresh  pork,  $8  a  hun¬ 
dred,  whole  hogs;  calves  (veal),  eight  cents 
a  pound,  live.  Hired  men,  $30  a  month  with 
hoard  :  hired  girls,  $20  a  month  with  board  ; 
girls  are  not  expected  to  help  milk  or  work 
outdoors.  Large  quantity  of  Western  feed 
stuff  is  sold  here;  most  of  the  milk  is  sold  to 
the  Boston  Dairy  Co.,  and  shipped  daily  in 
special  cans  and  in  special  cars,  distance 
about  250  miles.  Some  milk  goes  to  New 
York  City,  distance  about  the  same.  This 
is  a  marble  producing  section,  and  home 
markets  are  good.  alb 

So.  Vermont. 

Following  are  prices  for  farm  products 
here:  Corn  on  cob,  $3.50  per  barrel  (five 
bushels).  Timothy  hay,  $27.50  per  ton: 
clover,  $25  ;  cow-pea  hay,  $20  ;  sorghum  and 
pea  hay,  $20 ;  millet  hay,  $20  ;  Crab  grass 
bay,  $lo  ;  ragweed  hay,  $10;  wheat  straw, 
$10;  stalk  fodder  (tied  with  four-foot 
strings),  five  cents  per  bundle;  blade  fod¬ 
der,  $1.50  per  hundred  bundles;  shucks 
30  cents  per  barrel  (the  shucks  from  one 
barrel  of  corn).  Wheat,  $1  per  bushel; 
oats,  75  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bushel;  cabbage,  15  cents  per  head; 
Winesap  apples.  $3  per  barrel  ;  honey,  20 
cents  per  pound,  wholesale,  and  25  Vents 
retail  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel 
retail;  pigs,  (eight  weeks).  $2  each  ;  eggs, 
25  cents  (at  stores).  There  is  no  dairy 
business  here  that  produces  milk  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Borne  farms  sell  butter  at  25  cents. 
One  farm  supplies  the  hotel  at  the  county 
seat  with  butter  at  30  cents.  This  Is  a 
heavily  timbered,  sparsely  settled  vicinity 
The  timber  is  being  cut  for  ties,  lumber 
and  cordwood,  which  makes  sale  for  all 
the  feed  we  farmers  can  produce  for  horses 
and.  oxen.  We  have  a  good  market  at 
Indian  Head,  the  government  naval  gun 
proving  ground,  for  all  truck,  poultry,  veal, 
honey,  etc.  Dairying  has  not  vet  developed, 
and  the  farmers  still  think  there  is  money 
In  tobacco  growing.  I  am  making  a  good 
business  of  selling  grain  and  all  kinds  of 
hay  and  buying  lime  for  my  farm,  supple¬ 
mented  with  clover  and  cow  peas  and  phos¬ 
phate.  s.  s.  s. 

Maryland. 


Qur  coldest  weather  here  was  eight  below 
January  13,  our  coldest  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  seven  below  seven  years  ago, 
which  is  nearest  to  it,  and  the  report  is  to 
expect  colder  weather  to-night.  It  is  close 
after  peaches  now.  u.  T.  c. 

Lawrence  Go.,  Ohio. 

TRUTH  IS  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 

They  are  made  so  that  baby  chicks 
cannot  drown  or  oven  wet  tlieir 
plumage  when  they  drink  from 
Po-Pige  Canteens. 

FIGURES  NEVER  LIE 

Every  time  a  Po-Pige  Canteen 
saves  three  baby  chicks  (which  is 
frequent)  from  a  watery  grave,  and  j 
in  seven  or  eight  weeks  they  he-  I 
come  broilers.  ®l.r,o  is  saved,  which  I 
pays  for  the  Canteen  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  30  per  cent. 

IF  THIS  IS  POSSIBLE 

with  threo  chicks,  and  it  Is,  what  what  would  bo  your 
profit  on  a  year’s  business? 

Whoever  You  Are,  Wherever  You  Live 

(if  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes),  we  w  ill  for  gl.ir,  send  by 
express  or  mail  one  wonderful  Po-Pige  Canteen  (regis¬ 
tered  if  by  mail).  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT 

This  method  of  shipping  is  fine.  It  is  business-like. 
It  places  everybody  on  an  equal  footing.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

THE  POULTRY  APPLIANCE  CO..  Desk  8,  HAZLETON,  PA. 

U/ANTED— A  hustling  Gardener  to  take  charge  of  a 
”  30-acre  farm  on  shares;  big  chance  for  reliable, 
sober,  honest  man.  P.  O.  Box  155,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

THE  LIGHTNING  TROUSERS  STRETCHER 
Press,  Stretch  and  Crease  Tour 
Trousers  at  home  and  save  money 

For  $1)00  the  above  will  be  sent  on  30  days’  trial  by 
express.  If  not  absolutely  pleased,  return  it  and 
I  will  return  the  money.  Full  directions  on 
Stretcher,  and  can  be  applied  in  ten  seconds.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular.  Will  do  all  I  claim,  and 
last  a  lifetime.  W.  K.  MACKEY,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Farm  Hands  and*  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

Wo  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly ,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.,  N.Y.  City 


or\  a  modern  Keating  plant 
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Steam  or  hot  water  Heating  Systems. 

Jiost  typo  of  boilers  ami  radiators. 

Special  working  plans  with  every  plant 
make  Installation  easy.  Get  our  prices 
and  save  money. 

$  A  A  OS  buys  this  Com- 
*  — :  plete  BATH- 
ROOM  OUTFIT 

Strictly  high  grade  outfit,  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  I  refund  money  In¬ 
stantly.  Beautiful  white  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  bathtub, 

5  ft.  long.  Latest 
design  golden  oak 
closot.  One-piece 
sanitary  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  in¬ 
stalling  free. 

Write  today  for 
my  big  plumbing 
catalog,  giving 
full  descriptions 

on  bathroom  out-  I  _ _ _ 

fits,  heating  plants,  pneumatic  water  systems  for ‘running 
water  ($12  up),  gasoline  engines, hydraulic  rams,  pumps,  pipes, 
valves,  lighting  plants  and  fixtures.  Have  ,'50  to  60  per  cent. 

Write  Today  for  large  catalog — FREE. 


M.J.GIBBONS 


DAYTON,  O. 


CREAPER.THAN  EVER?! 

Every  Kind  of  Woven  Wire  Fenoe. 
also  Wrought  Iron  Picket  Fences. 
Gatos,  Etc.  Writ,  for  free  Catalog 
Enterpriie  Foundry  &  Fence  Co.,' 
1163  E.  24th  St..  Indianapolis.  In<L. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  'CENT  if  you  ore  not  satisfied 
after  Vising  she  bicycle  10  daye. 

DO  MOT  BUY  of  tires  trorn  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelouc  new  offers. 

MIC  PFMT  i*  ‘II  it  will  cost  you  to 
I  write  a  postal  aud  every¬ 
thing  will  be  eent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Maad  Oyclo  Co.  Dept  c80  Chicago 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON 


(  Starts  Without  Pedaling 

VTO  running  alongside  or  hard  pedaling 
needed  to  start  the  Harley-Davldson. 
f  .lust  throw  forward  the  Free-wheel  Control 
lever  and  glide  away.  The  Ful-Floteing 
[  Seat, another  exclusive  feature, takes  up  the 
joltsand  jars  which  aroso  objectionable  on 
the  ordinary  motorcycle  Every  road  seems  I 
like  a  boulevard.  The  Harley-Davldson 
holds  the  world’s  record  for  economy  and 
other  notable  records.  Send  for  Booklet. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 


133  A  Street 


Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Snpply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -mining  water  supply  to  all  parts  ofyour 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  livo 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  00 
P.  O.  Box  1008.  Chester,  Pm. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  162 
W.  26th  Street. 
N.Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  lop 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


Ship  ' 
your 


FURS 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yre.)  and  largest  Dealers  in  tho  Northwest. 

Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Crnn  f  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
I  ICC,  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


Rooc  rm  Farm  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Deeb  °n  lne  r  arm  Culture”  will  help 
you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 

niTTMTO  tbatPAY.  $378,140  made  by  clients. 
I  A  I  Lll  I  u  Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 

FREE  report  as  to  patentability. 
E.  E.  VKOOMAN,  L’at.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.C. 

WANTFIY-An  experienced  Dairyman  to  take 
’  1  1  L charge  of  small  dairy  of  25  to  30 

cows,  mostly  TTolsteins— proferably  man  who  can 
furnish  one  or  two  milkers;  also  capable  of  making 
good  butter,  or  willing  to  learn.  Bulk  of  milk 
sold  to  local  creamery,  only  making  sufficient  but¬ 
ter  for  use  on  place.  Man  must  come  well  recom¬ 
mended  and  capable  of  producing  results.  Address 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

WAX  fF.Il — Married  GARDKNEK,  expert  in  flower-garden  as 
well  as  vegetables;  total  abstainer;  $r,0,  cottage,  privi¬ 
leges.  Write  full  particulars,  «  West  73d  Street,  New  York. 
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SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE 

$493 mstnnnn  uni/cr  wm mcMfwtut*  rmmMMtsu**  ourarieef«r*h»n,a«eHSi  - 


to  build  this  house* 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  Ill 

Here  is  a  neat,  cozy,  little  cottage 
that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  of 
cost  under  our  guaranteed  building 
proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6  in.  wide  by 
33  ft.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All  the 
comforts  desired  by  home-loving 
people.  Extra  large  porch.  Conveni¬ 
ent  interior.  For  the  price  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  elsewhere  to  secure  a  home  witn  so 
many  excellent  features. 


$635 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  149 

The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this 
design  enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all 
space  to  the  best  advantage  and  get  the 
very  most  to  be  had  for  the  money. 
Size,  21  ft.  wide  and  28  ft.  deep*,  six 
rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This  de¬ 
sign  offers  more  convenience  than 
many  larger  and  higher  priced 
houses.  Is  constructed  of  the  very 
best  materials  at  a  magnificent  saving. 


$698 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKER 

We  buy  supplies  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  and  years  of  honest  dealing  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
factory  Sales,  besides  owning  outright  saw  mills  faction.  Any  material  not  up  to  our  representa- 
and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when  you  buy  your  tion  may  be  returned  at  our  freight  expense  both 


_ _  expense 

ways  and  money  refunded  in.  full. 

Our  wonderful  spring  building  offer  sets  a  new 
pace  in  the  building  world.  Never  before  have  such 
remarkably  low  prices  been  published. 

Our  stock  includes  practically  every  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  Besides  building  material  we  have  a 
complete  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
,  .  lywbere.  .  -  Shoes,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Groceries  —  in 

\ou  run  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us.  Our  capital ,  fact  everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  field  or 
stock  and  surplus  is  over  81,500,000.00.  Our  19  In  the  workshop. 


building  material  elsewhere  for  the  complete  build¬ 
ings  shown  in  this  advertisement,  it  costs  you  from 
50  to  60%  more.  By  our  “direct  to  you”  meth- 
ods  we  eliminate  several  middlemen’s  profits. 

Every  stick  of  lumber  and  every  bit  of  building 
material  offered  in  this  advertisement  is  guaranteed 
brand  new  and  first  class;  as  good  as  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  from  anyone  anywhere. 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

Pet  Square  $ 1.25 


Roofing  Pries* 
Smashed. 


Metal  roofing  Is  superior  to  all 
other  coverings.  A  fact  proven 
absolutely  and  conclusively  of  100 
years’  of  actual  experience.  We  carry 
a  complete  stock  of  all  styles. 

Here  is  a  roofing  offer  that  has 
never  before  been  equalled.  We 
have  5,000  squares  of  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofing  sheets  all  22x24x1^ 
in.  corrugation.  Strictly  new  first- 
class  that  we  offer  at  $1.25  per 
„  .  .  square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at 

Chicago.  At  this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight, 
but  if  you  will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing 
Offer,  we  will  make  you  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
lower  than  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  roofing 
material.  - 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized. 
We  can  furnish  it  in  fiat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  “V  ’  crimped,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceiling 
and  in  ornamental  fancy  ceiling.  In  fact  we  can 
furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering  line. 

A  hammer  Is  the  only  tool  needed  in  putting 
on  all  grades  but  the  standing  seam.  We  give  you 
free  with  every  order  for  3  squares  or  more  a 
handsome  serviceable  crucible  steel  hammer  that 
ordinarily  retails  from  76c  to  $1.00.  Write  today 
for  our  Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and 
latest  Roofing  quotations. 


our 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33 
ft.  6  in.;  7  rooms  and  bath.  There  has 
never  been  a  design  offered  that  can  be 
I  built  in  so  economical  a  manner  with 
I  less  material  to  produce  satisfactory 
1  results  and  a  general  effect  of  elegance 
I  than  this  house.  Has  satisfactorily 
been  built  more  than  400  times 
I  during  the  last  two  years.  A  beautiful 
home  at  a  splendid  money-saving  price, 


$835 


Our  price  for  the  materia 
to  build  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

,  Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x  29  ft.  6  in.;  eight 
I  rooms  and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and 
I  large  hall.  A  square,  solid,  substantial 
construction.  All  space  is  advan¬ 
tageously  utilized.  The  Colonial 
I  windows  and  porch  columns  are  dis¬ 
junctive  features.  For  convenience  and 
I  artistic  arrangement,  general  elegance 
I  of  appearance,  and  low  price,  this  house 
Its  unequalled. 


’‘PREMIER"  HOUSE  PAINT 

Pet  Gallon  $1.08 

Mf .  V.  Mlchaelsen,  Supt.  of  our 
Great  Paint  Dept,  is  probably  the 
best  known  paint  man  In  the  world. 

His  picture  has  appeared  on  millions 
of  gallons  of  cans.  He  is  our  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality.  Our  Ready  Mixed 
“Premier  [  Brand  of  Paints  are  made 
under  a  special  formula  and  will 
give  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

Our  prices  range  from  $1.08  to  $1.21, 
depending  upon  quantity. 

Our  “Premier”  Barn  Paint  is  an  ideal  protection 
for  barns,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and  all  general 
purposes.  This  is  a  paint  in  which  Mr.  Mlchaelsen 
has  put  all  his  personality.  Comes  in  green, 
maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and  slate.  qa. 

In  1  gallon  cans,  per  gallon . 0&C 

In  25  gallon  cans,  (M  barrel),  per  gallon. . .  .72c 
Write  to-day  for  our  Great  Color  Card  and  prices. 


$37.50  BUYS  COMPLETE 

BATHROOM  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  outfit  that  is  good 
enough  for  any  home.  It  is 
strictly  A  No.  1  and  first-class 
in  every  particular.  The  bath 
tub  ana  lavatory  are  white  por¬ 
celain  enameled  over  iron.  The 
closet  is  a  syphon  acting  low 
down  outfit. 

_ _J  It  is  our  lot  No.  5-AD-33. 

Our  handsome  Plumbing^Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  ranging  in  prices  from  $26.30  to  $92.50. 

We  will  furnish  all  the  Plumbing  material  needed 
for  any  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  advertisement, 
including  one  of  the  bathroom  outfits  described 
above,  besides  a  one  piece  roll  rim  white  enameled 
kitchen  sink,  with  white  enameled  drain  board,  a 
30  gallon  range  boiler  and  all  the  necessary  pipe 
and  fittings,  and  all  material  of  every  kind  to  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  plumbing  system,  including  all  fix¬ 
tures,  furnished  with  iron  pipe  connec-  (04  At 
tions  for  the  sum  of . . . w  00.510 


READY  ROOFING,  SQpuEARRE  85c 


off-, 

ASTOUCf1 

^SitsnaMl 


Our  Rawhide  Roofing  is  the  high¬ 
est  grade  roofing  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  offered.  It  has  a  foundation  of 
tough  fibre  texture  so  substantially 
prepared  that  it  is  well-nigh  inde¬ 
structible.  Every  foot  carries  our 
iron-clad  guarantee  to  be  absolutely 
right. 

In  addition  to  our  high  grade  Raw- 
hide  Roofing,  we  offer  for  a  limited 
time  10,000  squares|of  our  Ajax  Brand 

of  Ready  Roofing  at  86c  per  square.  _ 

It  is  put  up  108  square  feet  to  a  roll.  Price  includes 
large  headed  nails  and  cement  sufficient  to  lay 
While  it  is  practically  the  same-as  our  Rawhide 
Roofing,  It  does  not  come  in  continuous  lengths, 
maybe  two  or  three  pieces  to  a  roll,  of  course  that 
does  not  effect  the  quality.  Our  price  for 
this  Ajax  Brand,  1  ply,  is . 

This  price  includes  freight  to  Ulin<  ‘ 

Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
day  for  free  samples. 


85c 

o.  Indiana 

Write  to1 


LUMBER  PRICES  SMASHED 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  our  prices  on  lumber  or 
building  material.  Do  not  hesitate  to  send  us  a  list 
of  your  wants,  whether  it  is  lumber  or  mill  work, 
complete  house,  barn  or  corn  crib,  or  a  plan  of  your 
own  that  you  wish  developed.  We  have  the  best 
Lumber  Yard  in  the  United  States,  experienced 
Architects,  and  can  give  you  unequaled  service  in 
shipment,  quality  .finish  and  design.  We  are  the 
only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  has  all  the 
building  material  right  here  at  Chicago  where  you 
can  come  and  see  it  loaded,  and  from  which  point 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  can  be  made.  We  can 
furnish  everything  from  a  common  board  to  the 
finest  Quarter-Sawed  Interior  Finish,  including  Mil 
Work,  Doors,  Mantels,  Colonnades,  Side  Boards,  etc 
Following;  are  some  of  our  bargain  prices: 
Extra  Star  A  Star  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Per  M . $  3.39 

5-2  all  Clear  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Per  M . $  3.78 

No.  1  Drop  Siding,  Yellow  Pine,  kiln  dried  $23.50 
No.  1  Flooring,  4  in.  Yellow  Pine.  Per  M.  $18.00 
No.  1  Ceiling,  %  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 

kiln  dried.  PerM . ....$16.50 

No.  2  Ceiling,  %  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 
kiln  dried.  Per  M . $14.00 


GALVANIZED  WIRE 


WALL  BOARD 


Our  Magic 
Wall  Board 
Is  positively  the  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  the  Wall  Board  that 
has  a  backing  of  regular  4  ft.  lath 
and  Asphalt  Mastic,  the  face  side 
of  which  is  heavy  card  board,  properly  sized,  ready 
for  calcimining,  paint  or  wall  paper.  It  comes  in 
sheets  four  feet  square.  Write  us  what  space  you 
wish  to  cover  and  we  will  send  you  discriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name  you  delivered  prices.  Be  sure  to 
mention  Mastic  Wall  Board  M-W-22.  (A  pa 

Price  per  square . v£*vU 


Per  lOO  Cl  9C 
Pounds 

This  is  our  price  for  Smooth  Galvanized  Fence 
Wire,  known  as  W  ire  Shorts.  It  comes  in  various 
lengths,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  coil.  $1.25  is  our 
price  for  our  6-gauge;  other  gauges  in  proportion. 

we  offer  brand  new  Gal- 
vanized  2  pt.  Barbed  Wire 

put  up  on  reels,  containing 
about  100  lbs.  Of  Qr 
Price  per  100  lbs.  y  I  *0  w 

We  can  furnish  this  aiso  in  4  point  at  the  same 
price;  also  ingpainted  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Better  order  now  while  this  remarkably  low  price 
exists. 

26  Inch  Square  Mesh  Hog  Fencing,  per  Rod  IS  Cte. 

Here  is  a  bargain  such  as  has  never  been  offered. 
A  heavy  weight  new  Galvanized,  well  built  hog 
fencing,  suitable  for  general  purposes  at  15c  a  rod. 
Other  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 

_ Crimped  Wire  for  Re-inforclng. 

We  can  furnish  No.  9  Galvanized  Crimped  Wire 
In  lengths  required  for  re-inforcing  pur-  0  A  A  r 

poses.  Price  per  100  lbs . 

Write  for  our  Wire  and  Fencing  Catalog.  Tells 
all  about  our  Samson’s  Woven  Wire  Fencing.  Also 
quotes  low  prices  on  Barbed  Wire,  Smooth  Wire, 
and  tells  about  Lawn  and  Garden  Fencing;  describes 
gates  and  posts. 


IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 

Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  ran-  m  i  . . 

dom  lengths,  complete  with  — JaiaSHifiMT’ag 
couplings  suitable  for  gas,  oil,  water  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  liquids.  Sizes  #  inch  to  12  inch. 

1  inch,  per  foot.  .3c  1£  inch,  per  foot. .  -3J4c 
Send  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for  your 
exact  requirements,  ‘  ’ 

Valves  and  Fittings. 


qi  _  __ 

Also  a  complete  stock  of 


Our  prlee  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 

.je. 


$580 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  221 

Size,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof, 
38  ft.  6  in.  The  most  practical  and  service¬ 
able  barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber 
in  the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  design  represents 
strength,  rigidity,  economy  of  construction, 
and  is  absolutely  dependable  and  substantial. 
Write  us  for  more  complete  information. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


$620 


0.UR ‘‘STAR”  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270 

Size,  53  ft.  wide  by  80  ft.  long  24  ft.  to  comb. 
An  Ideal  barn  for  farmers  raising  stock 
on  a  moderate  scale;  balloon  type.  The  hay¬ 
mow  extends  to  the  ground  floor  and  above  the 
grain  rooms  on  each  end  of  the  bam.  Cattle 
stalls  on  one  side  of  the  hay-mow;  horse  stalls 
on  the  other.  Excellently  ventilated  In  every 
'art.  A  practical  bam  well  built  of  guaranteed 
^rst-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent,  all 
around  satisfaction. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn.)' 


$639 


BARN  DESIGN  No.  250 

Size,  30  ft.  wiue  and  60  ft  long,  18  ft.  to  top 
of  the  plate.  A  barn  arranged  exclusively 
for  horses.  Has  12  single  stalls,  5  ft.  each, 
and  6  double  stalls,  10  ft  each.  Ten  foot 
driveway.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  horse  and  a 
cattle  barn  and  will  accommodate  12  horses 
and  18  head  of  cattle.  A  building  of  brand 
new  high  grade  materials,  dependable  construc¬ 
tion,  sanitary  and  generally  convenient 
throughout. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn* 


Q  ,„ROm^D  BARN  DESIGN  No.  206 

.s*fe»  6°ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to 
plate.  Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  A  16  ft. 

ln,t1h?^‘ddle-  same  being  36  ft.  high  and 
In™  °  tons  sdage*  Hay  capacity,  65 

accommodate  100  head  of 

.  and  excellent  features 
offered  by  this  construction,  the  high  grade 
materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  extremely 
low  price  makes  this  a  bam  bargain  worthy  of 
thorough  investigation 


Fiy^OU^THI^COUPOFp^"*M^rc^  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


57 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago* 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  interested  in . .  M 

Place  an  X  In  square  opposite  book  you  want  sent  free. 

Building  Mater¬ 


ial  Book 
Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Name . 

Town .  County. 

State .  R.  F.  D... 


Paint  Book 
Wire  List 
Iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lighting 
Concrete  Mpch.  [_ 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi- 
lum  price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design  represents 
beauty,  utility,  substan¬ 
tial  construction  and  the 
lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price. 

This 

Valuable 
Book 
Free. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  all 
about  metal  roofing 
ready  roofing  and  all 
other  styles.  Tells  how 
to  apply  same  in  the 
most  eco¬ 


nomical  and 
satisfactory 
manner. 
Quotes  low¬ 
est  prices  on 
highest  class 
material. 

Sent  Free. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BOOK 

The  greatest  book  on 
Building  Houses  ever  sent 
free.  Tells  all  about  our 
wonderful  stock  of  Lum- 
ir-  ■*—"-!«"  ber,  Sash, 
^  Doors,  Roof- 
i  n  g,  Hard- 


BUILD1NQ 

MATERIAL 

(moon 

•  Nal28 


ware, Plumb 
i  n  g ,  and 
Heating. 

Write  For 
It 

Today. 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

A  comp'ete 
education  in 
plumbing  so  you 
can  equip  any 
building  of  any 
style  or  size  and 
save  at  least  50% 


HEATING 
BOOK 

Hot  water, 
steam  and  hot  air 
heating  fuUy  de¬ 
scribed.  This 
Book  is  Free . 


PAINT  BOOK 

A  book  showing  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
saving  o  f 
from  30% 
to  60%. 
Tells  all 
about  paint  - 
i  n  g  and 
p  a  i  n  ters! 
supplies. 
Free  Paint  Book. 


O.  Box.., 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGOi 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TREE. 
Root  Grafting— The  Baby  Seedling. 


Nurserymen  are  now  engaged  in  making  root-grafts. 
Grafting  is  confined  principally  to  the  propagation  of 
apple  trees.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  are 
usually  budded  in  the  Summer.  It  is  necessary  to 
graft  or  bud  fruit  trees  to  produce  the  different  varie¬ 
ties.  '  For  instance,  if  one  were  to  take  the  seed  of  a 
Northern  Spy  apple  and  plant  them,  there  would  be 
no  certainty  about  the  trees  from  such  seed  ever  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  like  its  parent.  Apples,  therefore,  will 
not  come  true  from  the  seed  any  more  than  other 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  they  must  be  budded  or  grafted 
into  the  varieties  that  it  is  desired  to  grow. 

Years  ago,  the  Eastern  nurserymen  used  to  raise 
their  own  apple  seedlings  from  the  seed,  but  of  late 
years  it  is  found  to  be 
more  profitable  to  get 
them  either  in  France  or 
in  the  West.  Topeka, 

Kansas,  or  Shenadoah, 

Iowa,  are  large  centers 
for-  the  production  of 
apple  seedlings.  The  size 
most  suitable  for  grafting 
is  3-16-inch  and  up  at  the 
collar.  Some  nursery¬ 
men  prefer  them  J^-inch 
and  up.  The  cost  of 
these  stocks  varies  con¬ 
siderably,  but  this  year 
from  $6  to  $8  per  thou¬ 
sand  is  a  fair  wholesale 
price  to  pay  for  apple 
seedlings.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  apple  seedlings, 
straight  roots  and  piece 
roots.  Straight  roots  are 
best  for  making  piece- 
root  grafts,  branched 
roots  for  planting  out  to 
bud  the  coming  Summer, 
or  for  making  whole- 
root  grafts.  Their  use  is 
considered  when  buying 
this  stock. 

Having  secured  the 
seedlings  as  early  in  the 
Winter  as  possible,  they 
should  be  stored  in  sand 
in  a  frost-proof  cellar 
until  it  is  convenient  to 
work  them  up  into  grafts. 

Oftentimes  the  seedlings 
arrive  in  a  frozen  condi¬ 
tion.  In  such  case  they 
never  should  be  un¬ 
packed,  but  left  in  the  box  or  bale  and*  stored  in  a 
cellar  until  the  frost  comes  out  of  them.  The  next 
problem  is  to  get  the  scions  for  grafting.  If  you 
want  to  grow  a  Baldwin  apple,  you  must  secure  Bald¬ 
win  scions;  if  it  is  to  be  a  Greening,  you  must  get 
Greening  scions,  and  so  on.  Doubtless  some  readers 
have  heard  that  nurserymen  are  accustomed  to  propa¬ 
gate  their  trees  by  cutting  scions  from  the  nursery 
rows  rather  than  taking  them  from  bearing  orchard 

trees  of  known  quality  and  productiveness.  From 

every  point  of  view,  the  young  thrifty  scion  is  to  be 
preferred.  They  unite  better  with  the  natural  seedling, 
and  throw  up  a  strong  healthy  graft.  It  is  assumed, 
of  course,  that  they  are  true  to  name.  An  experi¬ 
enced  nurseryman  seldom  makes  a  mistake  with 
varieties  at  this  stage  of  the  tree’s  life.  However, 
when  scions  from  two-3'ear-old  trees  cannot  be  ob¬ 


tained,  or  when  doubt  exists  as  to  their  real  name,  it 
is  practicable  to  obtain  them  from  healthy  trees  of 
bearing  age.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  only  the 
last  season’s  growth  of  wood  out  of  the  top  of  the 
tree.  This  may  be  done  any  time  during  the  Winter 
months.  These  scions  will  vary  in  length  according 
to  the  limb  growth  the  tree  made  the  previous  season. 
Many  neglected  trees  would  not  furnish  any  scions 
at  all.  It  would  be  a  safe  rule  to  cut  a  few  of  the 
scions,  and  send  them  to  some  State  experiment  station 
for  examination.  If  they  show  any  trace  of  San  Jose 
scale,  or  other  dangerous  plant  diseases,  it  would  be 
folly  to  use  any  of  them.  The  scions  having  been 
obtained,  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cellar  until  made 
into  grafts. 

Grafting  itself  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  To 
begin  with,  you  must  decide  on  whether  you  will  make 


piece-root  or  whole-root  grafts.  In  fact  they  are  all 
piece-root  grafts,  but  some  nurserymen  use  the 
straight-root  apple  seedling  and  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  long.  One  good  seedling  will  make 
three  of  these  piece  roots.  If  you  prefer  to  make 
whole-root  grafts,  the  branched-root  seedlings  are 
used.  In  such  case  the  top  is  cut  off  at  the  collar  and 
all  the  roots  chopped  off  so  that  the  root  system  is 
about  five  inches  long.  In  northern  latitudes,  for 
instance  Western  New  York,  the  nurserymen  get  an 
average  growth  of  about  five  inches  more  of  top  on 
a  whole-root  graft  in  one  season  than  they  get  on  a 
piece-root,  but  otherwise  the  piece-roots  do  just  as 
well  and  make  just  as  good  a  tree.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  beginner,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  propagate  on  whole  roots. 

The  next  step  is  to  weld  a  piece  of  the  scion  about 


four  inches  long  on  each  root.  It  is  best  to  have  at 
least  three  eyes  on  each  piece  of  scion.  The  top  of 
the  scion  where  the  wood  is  soft  should  not  be  used. 
Grafting  the  scion  into  the  root  is  a  delicate  operation. 
Both  the  root  and  the  scion  must  be  scarfed  at  the 
same  angle,  just  as  though  you  were  to  sharpen  two 
lead  pencils  on  one  side.  Then  a  tongue  is  made  in 
loth  the  scion  and  the  root  by  simply  cutting  back¬ 
wards  about  one-half  of  an  inch  on  this  slanting 
surface  so  as  to  make  a  more  perfect  union  when 
they  are  joined  together.  Oftentimes  the  scion  and 
root  differ  in  diameter.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  the  bark  even  on  one  side  when  they  are  united, 
regardless  of  how  it  is  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
done  so  that  the  cambium  layer,  or  rather  the  tissue 
directly  under  the  back  come  together  on  at  least  one 
side.  This  layer  is  the  growing  part  of  the  branch 

and  they  must  come  in 
contact  in  order  to  have 
the  graft  live.  The  ac¬ 
companying  pictures. 
Figs.  53  and  55,  will 
show  how  this  joining 
together  is  done  clearer, 
perhaps,  than  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it.  Types  and  de¬ 
tails  are  shown  in  Fig.  53. 

Nothing  remains  but  to 
wind  it  with  grafting 
twine.  Beginning  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  union, 
overlap  the  twine  once  so 
as  to  hold  it  in  place, 
and  wind  the  graft  five 
or  six  times  until  you  can 
catch  the  string  between 
the  root  and  the  scion 
on  the  upper  end  of  the 
cut  at  the  collar.  The 
twine  is  then  simply 
broken  off  and  the  job 
is  complete.  The  for¬ 
mula  for  grafting  thread 
is  as  follows  :  Balls  of 
darning  cotton,  No.  16, 
are  used.  They  must  be 
dipped  in  the  following 
preparation :  Four  parts 
of  resin,  two  parts  of 
tallow,  and  one  part  of 
beeswax  boiled  together. 
It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  twine  warm  when 
winding  the  grafts.  A 
practical  way  to  do  this 
is  to  keep  the  ball  in  a 
can  inside  a  pan  or 
kettle  of  hot  water. 

The  best  way  to  hold  the  grafts  until  planting  time 
is  to  pack  them  in  fresh  pine  sawdust,  and  store  them 
in  a  frost-proof  cellar.  This  fresh  pine  sawdust  is 
just  the  right  dampness  for  them,  and  the  pitch  in  the 
pine  serves  to  help  heal  over  the  cut  and  make  a  per¬ 
fect  union  in  the  graft.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  go  to  this  trouble,  but  nurserymen  find  it  the  best 
way  to  handle  grafts,  and  many  of  them  would  not 
think  of  resorting  to  any  other  method.  However,  I 
know  of  nurserymen  who  wind  their  grafts  with  plain 
twine  and  pack  them  in  damp  excelsior  until  Spring. 
It  is  not  the  surer  way. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  warms  up  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  soil  should  be  plowed  and  prepared  by  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing.  Slovenly  work  will  never  do  in  this 
business.  Mark  off  rows  3^4  feet  apart,  and  plant  the 
grafts  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  It  requires 


ILLUSTRATING  ROOT  GRAFTING  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT.  Fig.  53. 
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only  common  sense  to  keep  the  varieties  separate. 
No  rules  need  be  laid  down,  but  it  is  well  always  to 
remember  to  plant  all  of  one  variety  before  beginning 
the  next  kind,  put  a  strong  stake  between  varieties  in 
the  row,  and  be  sure  to  see  that  all  pans  and  baskets 
used  for  carrying  grafts  in  the  lot  are  empty  before 
starting  a  new  kind.  A  man  with  a  spade  and  a  boy 
to  place  them  in  the  ground  can  plant  5,000  grafts  per 
day.  The  spade  should  go  down  straight  in  the 
ground  about  six  or  seven  inches,  and  the  boy  sticks 
the  graft  down  alongside  the  back  of  the  spade  so 
that  only  one  or  two  eyes  of  the  scion  are  above 
ground.  If  you  get  them  too  deep,  you  will  have 
trouble  caring  for  them;  if  not  deep  enough,  the  scion 
may  dry  out  and  the  natural  root  send  up  a  sucker. 
It  is  necessary  to  pack  the  ground  around  them  after 
planting.  This  is  done  by  tramping  the  earth  around 
each  graft — not  too  hard,  but  just  enough  to  make  the 
dirt  firm  around  the  root.  Rake  some  loose  dirt  on  top 
of  this  for  a  mulch,  but  do  not  cover  the  grafts,  just 
let  them  stick  out  of  the  ground  about  two  inches. 
Keep  the  weeds  out  of  them  and  stir  the  ground  often 
during  the  growing  season.  Do  not  expect  a  large 
growth  the  first  year.  These  delicate  things  must  have 
time  to  get  a  start,  but  the  second  year  they  will  show 
up  much  better,  and  most  of  them  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  some  time  ago 
to  have  a  long  list  of  rules  for  cutting  and  pruning 
young  fruit  trees,  but  we  have  come  to  know  the 
value  of  nature’s  methods,  and  the  pruning  knife 
should  be  used  only  sparingly  in  the  formation  of  the 
fruit  tree.  m.  k. 

In  Fig.  53,  reading  from  left  to  right,  the  pictures 
show  first  a  whole-root  graft  on  large  branched  root; 
whole-root  graft  on  straight  root ;  a  good  specimen 
of  a  piece-root  graft ;  the  work  on  next  graft  was  done 
carelessly,  and  as  a  result,  a  piece  of  the  root  sticks 
out  from  the  scion.  4  will  take  it  some  time  in  the 
nursery  to  grow  over.  The  fifth  is  a  piece-root  graft 
showing  how  a  very  slender  root  may  be  worked  into 
a  tree,  and  the  sixth  the  scion  and  root  before  they 
are  united,  showing  how  the  scarfing  is  done  and  the 
tongue  is  made. 


PARCELS  POST  IN  GERMANY 
What  We  Should  Have  Here. 

Part  II. 


Next  in  importance  is  the  shipment  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry,  especially  of  geese,  which  come  in 
immense  numbers  from  Pommern  in  east  Germany. 
The  goose  is  the  national  feast  fowl  of  Germany,  just 
as  the  turkey  is  of  America.  Through  the  parcels 
post  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  200  or  300  miles 
away  from  Berlin,  Leipzig  or  Dresden  to  ship  eggs 
each  week  to  customers  who  live  in  these  cities,  and 
the  advantage  is  mutual;  the  man  in  the  city  deals 
directly  with  the  producer  and  is  able  to  get  fresh 
goods,  and  if  they  are  not  fresh  he  can  make  com¬ 
plaint  direct  to  the  one  who  is  responsible  instead  of  to 
a  dealer.  Cheese,  honey,  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  also  important  products  in  the  parcels  post  ship¬ 
ment  from  the  country.  Cream  and  milk  may  be  sent, 
but  it  is  not  found  advisable  to  ship  them  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  by  this  means.  The  general  use  of  the  parcels 
post  by  farmers  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  post 
offices  of  rural  districts,  which  show  the  number  of 
packages  sent  out  by  the  offices  much  greater  than 
the  number  received  and  the  farmers  of  Germany 
seem  to  have  used  the  parcels  post  more  freely  for 
selling  their  products  than  they  have  for  buying  what 
they  consume. 

How  general  the  use  of  the  parcels  post  is  at 
present  and  how  its  use  has  increased  is  shown  by 
the  following  comparative  statistics  for  1890,  1900 
and  1908: 


Total  No.  of  parcels  No.  of  parcels 

handled  by  the  per  capita 

German  post  office.  population. 

1890 _  97,470.690  2.35 

1900 _ 182,204,787  3.8 

1908 _ 245,859,266  4.1 


No.  of  letters 
j>er  capita 
population. 

23.2 

35. 

43.8 


All  of  the  important  European  countries  have  had 
a  parcels  post  established  so  long  that  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  every  day  life  of  the  people,  just  as  much 
as  the  delivery  of  mail  in  the  large  cities  has  with 
us  in  America.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  delivery  of 
rural  mail,  because  that  is  recent,  and  while  no  one 
would  think  of  giving  it  up,  we  have  not  yet  gotten 
over  wondering  how  and  why  we  ever  did  without  it. 
Here  parcels  post  has  been  established  so  long  that 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  the  time  when  they  did  not 
have  it;  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when 
I  say  we  have  no  parcels  post  in  the  United  States 
they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  in  a 
rich  country  like  the  United  States  we  are  lacking  the 
convenience  of  the  parcels  post. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  that  America 
has  over  the  European  countries,  one  cannot  help 
seeing  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  public 
utilities,  such  as  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  street  railways  operated  by  the  gov¬ 


ernment,  as  they  generally  are  in  Germany,  rather 
than  by  private  interests.  The  private  interest  oper¬ 
ates  a  utility  as  illustrated  in  our  express  companies, 
so  as  to  give  the  largest  return  possible  on  the  capital 
invested.  The  government  operates  a  utility  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  the  best  and  cheapest  service 
possible,  as  illustrated  in  the  parcels  post  here.  Any 
profits  from  the  business,  which,  if  owned  by  private 
interests,  would  be  declared  as  dividends  and  drawn 
out,  are,  if  operated  by  the  government,  put  back  into 
the  service  for  its  improvement,  or  the  rates  charged 
the  private  individual  are  reduced  till  they  barely 
cover  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  Our 
express  rates  would  have  been  very  different  if  the 
express  companies  had  been  operated  on  this  basis 
for  the  last  generation. 

The  advantages  of  the  parcels  post  as  it  is  found 
here  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  It  gives  a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  send¬ 
ing  small  packages  any  distance. 

2.  It  affords  a  method  for  farmers  marketing  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  direct 
to  consumers. 

3.  It  affords  the  city  man  an  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  fresh  produce  direct  from  the  producer  without 
the  intervention  of  the  middleman. 

4.  It  affords  the  merchant  a  method  of  selling  and 
delivering  goods  direct  to  the  farmer. 

5.  It  tends  to  establish  uniform  prices  for  produce, 
since  the  cost  of  sending  produce  in  packages  of  11 
pounds  or  less  is  uniform  when  the  distance  is  over 
10  miles. 

6.  It  affords  a  means  of  transportation  that  is 
mutually  beneficial  to  producer  and  consumer. 

Halle  a  Saale,  Germany.  h.  c.  price. 


TO  FIND  THE  HORSE  POWER  OF  AN 
ENGINE. 


Very  often  a  farmer  desires  to  know  how  many 
horse  power  he  can  actually  get  out  of  his  engine 
in  order  that  he  may  work  it  near  to  the  limit.  A 


simple  and  easily  constructed  device  for  measuring 
the  power  is  known  as  a  pony  brake.  It  consists  of 
beam  A,  which  is  cut  out  to  fit  over  the  belt  pulLy 
of  an  engine.  A  strong  wide  band  of  heavy  canvas 
or  leather  is  attached  to  the  beam  on  one  side  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  good  springs.  The  other  end  of 
the  band  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  a  bolt  which 
extends  through  the  beam.  Threaded  on  the  top 
of  the  bolt  is  a  nut  C.  At  the  end  of  the  beam  A 
and  just  three  feet  from  the  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  engine  shaft  is  a  spring 
balance  reading  up  to  25  pounds  (for  engines  of  less 
than  4  H.  P.).  This  balance  is  supported  by  any 
convenient  form  of  framework  or  any  convenient 
hook.  If  a  spring  balance  is  not  convenient  a  pail 
may  be  suspended  as  in  Fig.  2  and  filled  with  sand 
or  stones  and  afterwards  the  pail  and  its  contents 
weighed. 

With  C  adjusted  so  that  the  band  is  loose,  the 

engine  is  started,  being  very  careful  to  have  the 

band  on  so  that  the  engine  turns  towards  the  spring 
balance  as  shown  by  the  arrow  in  Fig.  1.  The  nut 
C  is  carefully  tightened  until  the  engine  begins  to 
slow  down.  At  this  point  the  reading  of  the  spring 
balance  is  taken  and  the  speed  of  the  engine  counted. 
If  the  speed  is  too  great  to  count  by  tying  a  short 
piece  of  rope  or  cloth  to  the  fly  wheel  and  holding 
the  finger  against  the  rim,  counting  each  time  the 

cloth  goes  by,  it  may  be  obtained  by  counting  one 

of  the  slower  shafts  used  for  opening  the  valves  or 
for  operating  the  sparking  mechanism.  Then,  when 
you  stop  the  engine,  turn  the  fly  wheel  through  one 
revolution  and  get  the  number  of  revolutions  that 
other  shaft  makes.  Then,  knowing  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  shaft,  you  can  multiply  and  get 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  belt 
pulley. 

The  rating  of  all  engines  is  according  to  their 
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“horse-power,”  a  measurement  employed  by  James 
Watt  as  early  as  1775.  An  engine  of  one  horse¬ 
power  will  move  a  weight  of  33,000  pounds  one  foot 
in  one  minute  against  the  force  of  gravity,  or  it 
will  move  one  pound  33,000  feet  in  one  minute. 
That  is,  an  engine  of  one  horse-power  will  do  33,000 
foot-pounds  of  work  in  one  minute.  If  we  should 
allow  the  arm  with  a  weight  at  the  end  to  fly 
around  with  the  fly  wheel,  in  one  revolution  the 
weight  would  be  moved  through  a  distance  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  the 
weight,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  point  where 
the  spring  balance  is  fastened.  Suppose,  then,  the 
arm  A  to  be  two  feet  long  from  the  center  of  the 
wheel  to  the  point  where  the  spring  balance  is  at¬ 
tached,  the  weight  would  move,  if  not  fastened, 
through  a  circumference  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  four-foot  circle,  or  12.57  feet,  for  each  revolu¬ 
tion.  Now,  if  there  are  600  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  weight  would  move  600x12.57=7542  feet  per* 
minute.  If  the  balance  read  24  pounds,  the  number 
of  foot  pounds  exerted  by  the  engine  would  be 
24x7542=181,008.  Now,  if  there  are  33,000  foot¬ 
pounds  in  one  horse-power,  your  engine  would  be 
giving  181088 -=“33000,  which  equals  5.48  H.  P.  The 
formula,  then,  for  determining  the  horse-power  of 
an  engine  is 


Length  of  arm  \  X2X  22/7  X  R.  P.  M,  X  Reading 
of  balance -i- 33,000 


which  equals 

2  X  Length  of  arm  X  speed  X 

balance -j- 10500 


=  Horse'  Power. 


For  engines  of  four  horse-power  or  less,  an  arm 
of  two  feet  and  a  spring  balance  reading  to  25 
pounds  is  large  enough.  For  an  engine  twice  as 
large,  either  the  length  of  the  arm  should  be  twice 
as  great  or  the  spring  balance  twice  as  large,  and 
so  on.  If  you  have  a  certain  size  balance,  say  60 
pounds  and  an  engine  of  about  12  horse-power,  run¬ 
ning  at,  say,  800  R.  P.  M.,  from  the  above  formula 
you  will  get  the  length  of  arm  to  use : 

2  X  Length  of  arm  X  800  x  60 _ 

10500  ~  U 

,  ,  _  12  X  10500  _  ,  ,  , 

Then  length  ot  arm  '  2  x  800  X  60  “  1,3  feet 

and  allowing  something  extra  for  safety,  our  two- 
foot  arm  would  be  satisfactory,  although  a  little 
longer  arm  would  be  better. 

By  tightening  up  the  band  varying  amounts,  the 
engine  will  run  at  various  speeds  and  the  balance 
will  read  differently  for  each  speed.  It  would  be 
well  to  figure  the  horse-power  for  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds  in  this  way.  Then,  when  doing  any 
job  with  the  engine,  you  can  tell  what  horse-power 
the  job  is  taking  by  simply  counting  the  speed  and 
turning  to  your  calculation  and  seeing  what  horse¬ 
power  the  engine  gave  at  that  speed.  A  table  having 
speed  of  engine  in  one  column  and  horse-power  of 
engine  in  a  second  column,  would  be  very  convenient. 

RALPH  P.  CLARKSON. 


MADE  “  TIRED”  BY  DEER. 


I  am  very  sure  that  if  “Farmer,”  Connecticut,  page 
9^,  has  become  tired  by  reading  disparaging  remarks 
about  deer  in  your  paper,  he  would  have  needed  the 
services  of  a  physician  had  it  been  his  strawberry 
bed  that  a  herd  of  deer  were  pasturing  last  evening. 
For  several  years  deer  have  poked  the  mulch  from 
large  hill  system  strawberry  plants,  and  gnawed  them 
close  to  the  ground,  ruining  them.Their  noses  and 
teeth  are  what  they  “brush”  our  apple  trees  with ;  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  would  con¬ 
sider  it  no  damage  when  compared  with  his  humanely 
esthetic  sense  of  these  beautiful,  noble 
creatures,  if  they  should  return  his  appreciation 
by  clipping  every  growing  shoot  from  his  newly  set 
orchard  from  Spring  to  Fall,  till  now  it  is  an  orchard 
of  worthless  sticks.  When  we  see  seven  deer  calmly 
munching  the  shoots  from  our  two-year-old  orchard 
that  managed  to  survive  their  ravages  last  year,  though 
seriously  damaged,  and  find  our  big  strawberry  plants 
ruined,  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  sentiment  among  the 
primitive  instincts  for  self-preservation,  and  call  for 
a  gun.  We  are  sorry  the  gentleman  is  tired. 

Massachusetts.  H-  I-  E- 


We  see  that  the  scientists  are  working  hard  at  some 
plan  for  “aging  beer.”  Why  not  suggest  our  unpatented 
plan  of  letting  beer  grow  white  haired  by  never  drinking 
It? 

The  Geological  Survey  measured  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Connecticut  River.  In  April,  1909,  the  river  flowed  49,700 
cubic  feet  per  second.  In  September,  1908,  however,  the 
flow  was  but  288  feet  per  second.  I'f  some  one  had  tried 
to  sell  power  on  the  basis  of  the  April  snowing  it  would 
have  been  about  like  the  land  boomers  selling  Florida 
and  Texas  land  on  the  basis  of  what  some  man  grew  by 
accident  in  a  back  yard  in  a  favorable  season. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  WOOLLY  APHIS. 

I  want  to  get  hold  of  the  simplest,  easiest  and  quickest 
way  to  get  at  and  destroy  the  little  colonies  of  Woolly 
aphis  that  infest  the  crown  roots  and  gradually  extend  to 
'he  more  remote  roots  of  the  apple.  I  have  tried  hot 
water — which  was  recommended — and  kerosene  emulsion, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  neither  one  of  these  reme¬ 
dies  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  orchardist,  as  he 
is  quite  likely  either  to  get  the  water  too  hot,  or  not  hot 
enough ;  and  is  likely  to  get  the  emulsion  too  strong  of 
kerosene.  Anyway,  several  of  my  young  trees  died,  and  I 
am  more  inclined  to  think  they  dieel  at  my  hands  than 
because  of  the  aphis.  An  examination  prior  to  treatment 
showed  conclusively  that  they  were  affected  with  the  aphis, 
and  a  post-mortem  investigation  revealed  no  aphis.  There 
was  the  dead  tree ;  was  it  myself  that  killed  it  through 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  use  the  remedies  men¬ 
tioned  or  was  it  the  aphis?  The  root  systems  of  the  great 
majority  of  my  trees  are  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  my  trees  are  not  more  than  2Vq  years  old,  many 
of  them  being  not  more  than  1%  years  old.  With  such 
small  root  systems  it  is  easy  to  get  at  them  to  treat  them, 
and  I  have  been  wondering  if  some  simple  and  safe  remedy 
canuot  be  found  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  amateur  tree 
doctor.  I  am  told  that  wood  ashes  are  good  for  apple 
trees;  also  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  lime  should  be 
applied  to  the  soil  in  sections  where  it  is  devoid  of  such. 
All  water  here  is  soft,  and  I  assume  there  is  no  lime  in  the 
soil ;  if  so,  will  it  restrict  the  operations  of  the  Woolly 
aphis  to  apply,  say  a  pint  of  thoroughly  air-slaked  lime 
and  a  quart  of  wood  ashes,  or  any  othef  quantities,  in  a 
little  trench  two  or  three  inches  away  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  not  quite  down  on  the  roots?  Would  an 
application  at  the  strength  mentioned,  or  stronger,  do  the 
trees  any  good?  What  would  he  the  effect  on  the  trees? 
Would  it  damage,  the  aphis  materially?  .  c.  w. 

Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

The  Woolly  aphis  is  one  of  the  serious  insect  pests 
on  apples,  especially  on  young  trees.  We  have  seen 
all  of  the  trees  in  young  orchards  in  the  South  af¬ 
fected,  and  some  of  them  so  seriously  that  they  were 
easily  blown  over  by  the  wind.  In  examining  these 
trees,  we  found  the  roots  decayed  so 
that  the  trees  broke  off  clean  at  the 
crown,  having  nothing  to  support  them. 

Even  though  the  trees  do  not  break  over 
they  will  not  make  the  growth  they 
ought,  for  the  feeding  roots  have  been 
destroyed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the 
Woolly  aphis,  one  appearing  on  the 
branches  and  one  living  upon  the  roots 
below  ground.  The  underground  form 
is  much  the  more  serious  one 
On  infested  trees  throughout  the 
Summer  one  will  find  bluish-white,  cot¬ 
tony  masses  on  the  trunks  and  branches, 
especially  on  the  water  sprouts.  These 
are  the  colonies  of  Woolly  aphids  and 
usually,  they  may  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  are  other  colonies  on  the 
roots  of  the  trees  underground.  These 
root  forms  also  live  in  colonies  or 
groups,  and  secrete  a  similar  cottony 
substance  that  makes  them  conspicuous 
when  sought  for.  They  cause  abnormal 
growths  or  knotty  excrescences  to  form 
on  the  roots.  In  course  of  time  the  affected  rootlets 
die  and  decompose,  and  the  tree  succumbs;  but  since 
the  aphids  have  also  disappeared  with  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  the  cause  of  death  of  the  tree  is  ob¬ 
scure  and  often  ascribed  to  something  else.  An  in¬ 
fested  tree  appears  sickly,  does  not  grow  vigorously, 
and  the  leaves  assume  a  pale,  yellow  appearance.  The 
tree  becomes  weakened  and  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  borers  and  other  insects  and  finally  dies. 

METHODS  OF  CONTROL.— The  Woolly  aphis  is 
very  prevalent  in  nurseries,  and  is  probably  often  intro¬ 
duced  into  orchards  by  setting  out  infes.ed  trees.  The 
first  precaution  to  be  taken,  then,  is  to  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  young  trees  as  they  come  from  the  nursery. 

If  infested,  either  reject  them  entirely  or  dip  them 
in  15  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion.  The  stock  should 
first  be  carefully  freed  from  lumps  of  dirt  and  the 
roots  then  dipped  for  1)4  to  two  minutes  in  the  emul¬ 
sion.  The  trees  should  then  be  spread  out  for  a  few 
minutes  to  dry  but  should  not  be  piled  in  bunches, 
because  the  emulsion  from  the  trees  on  top  would 
drip  on  those  below  and  this  accumulation  of  the 
liquid  might  cause  injury. 

Messrs.  Reed  and  Dean,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  R.  I.  Smith,  State  Entomologist  of  Georgia, 
carried  on  during  the  seasons  of  1906  and  1907  a 
rathgr  complete  series  of  experiments  on  the  control 
of  the  root  form  of  the  Woolly  aphis  in  Georgia. 

I  ney  tried  tobacco  dust,  kainit,  a  combination  of 
kainit  and  tobacco  dust,  common  salt,  tobacco  de¬ 
coction,  whale-oil  soap,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  All  of  these  substances  were  applied 
in  varying  quantities  and  strengths  and  under  diverse 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  these  careful  and  extended 
trials  all  of  the  materials  were  discarded  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  ineffective  against  the  aphis  with  the 
exception  of  kerosene  emulsion.  They  say  “without 
.going  into  details  concerning  the  different  tests  of 


kerosene  emulsion,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  the  aphis  plied  the  earth  should  be  replaced  evenly  about  the 


were  killed  by  every  application,  from  the  weakest 
to  the  strongest,  wherever  the  emulsion  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  infested  roots.” 

MAKING  THE  EMULSION.— The  following  for¬ 
mula  and  directions  for  making  the  emulsion  should 
be  carefully  followed :  Kerosene,  two  gallons ; 

whale-oil  soap  (a  potash  soap),  one-half  pound; 
water  (rain  or  soft  water),  one  gallon.  Place  the  soap 


trunk  of  the  tree.  One  application  a  year  is  sufficient 
and  an  application  two  years  in  succession,  if  well 
done,  should  free  a  tree  of  the  aphis.  Professor  Smith 
says  that  the  “aphis  may  live  outside  the  circle  treated 
with  the  emulsion,  but  as  long  as  the  odor  of  the 
kerosene  remains  in  the  soil  the  young  aphis  will  not 
work  back  to  the  main  roots  of  the  trees.”  More¬ 
over,  if  the  aphis  is  kept  off  the  roots  for  two  or 
three  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  trunk  the  tree  will  send 
out  new  roots,  regain  its  vigorousness  and  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  attack. 

REPELLENT  EFFECT  IS  LASTING. — A  thing 
greatly  in  favor  of  kerosene  is  the  lasting  effect  of 
its  odor  and  repellent  qualities.  Mr.  Reed  found  that 
the  odor  of  the  kerosene  was  plainly  perceptible  in 
the  soil  about  trees  on  July  11  that  had  been  treated 
3)4  months  before.  Their  opinion  of  the  repellent 
effect  of  the  emulsion  is  summed  up  as  follows: 
“As  a  repellent  the  kerosene  emulsion  acts  perfectly. 
It  is  true  that  aphids  may  live  outside  the  circle 
treated  with  the  emulsion,  but  as  long  as  the  odor 
of  the  kerosene  remains  in  the  soil  the  young  aphids 
will  not  work  back  to  the  main  roots  of  the  tree.” 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED.— It  may 
be  surprising  to  some  to  know  that  the  emulsion 
should  not  be  applied  to  trees  while  they  are  dor¬ 
mant.  The  roots  of  dormant  trees  seem  to  be  more 


WOOLLY  APHIS  ON  APPLE  TWIG.  Fig.  55. 

in  the  water  over  the  fire  and  heat  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Pour  the  oil  into  the  barrel  or  other  recep-  susceptible  to  injury  and  trees  have  been  killed  by 
tacle  containing  the  spray  pump  and  when  the  water  applying  this  emulsion  while  they  were  in  a  dormant 
and  soap  are  boiling  hot  pour  them  into  the  barrel,  condition.  Probably  the  best  time  to  apply  the  emul- 
Pump  tHe  mixture  vigorously  back  into  itself  by  re-  s>on  is  while  the  tree  is  in  full  growth  and  the  roots 
moving  the  cap  from  the  nozzle  and  directing  the  are  crowded  with  sap,  say  in  June  or  the  first  part 
hose  into  the  barrel.  It  will  probably  take  10  or  15  of  J «ly- 

minutes  of  vigorous  pumping  to  make  a  creamy  emul-  CONTROLLING  THE  BRANCH  FORM.— The 

colonies  of  aphids  on  the  branches  may 


A  NURSERYMAN’S  BENCH— SHOWING  ROOT  GRAFTS.  Fig.  56. 


sion.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  soap  and  oil  fail  to 
emulsify,  the  whole  batch  would  better  be  thrown 
away  and  another  attempt  made.  For  a  15  per  cent 
solution  add  10)4  gallons  of  water. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  THE  EMULSION.— First,  re¬ 
move  the  earth  around  the  trunk  of  the  infested  tree 


be  controlled  by  spraying  with  whale-oil 
soap.  A  brand  of  soap  made  with 
potash  should  be  obtained  and  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of 
water.  The  wash  should  be  sprayed  on 
with  a  good  deal  of  force  and  in  liberal 
quantities  so  that  it  will  penetrate  the 
cottony  mass  and  reach  all  the  lice.  If 
the  solution  is  applied  warm  it  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  mass  more  effectually.  The 
black  leaf  tobacco  extract  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  to  70  gallons  of  water  with 
three  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  added 
forms  a  very  efficient  and  easily  made 
wash. 

NORTHERN  SPY  ROOT-STOCKS. 
— Varieties  of  apple  vary  in  their  power 
of  resistance  to  attacks  of  the  Woolly 
aphis,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  roots  of  the  Northern  Spy  apple  are 
very  resistant  to  this  insect.  For  this 
reason  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
one  should  plant  only  those  trees  that 
have  been  grown  on  the  root-stocks  of  the  Northern 
Spy  apple.  Of  course  this  recommendation  is  in¬ 
tended  for  those  who  are  trying  to  grow  apples 
where  the  Woolly  aphis  is  especially  troublesome. 
Cornell  University.  glenn  w.  herrick. 
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A  HIRED  MAN  WORTH  KNOWING.  Fig.  57. 

to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in  a  circle  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  tree.  Then  soak  the  soil  in  this  circle 
with  the  emulsion,  using  from  three  to  five  gallons  per 
tree.  The  soil  should  be  fairly  dry  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  When  the  emulsion  has  been  ap- 


A  CONCRETE  BARN. 

Referring  to  inquiry  of  G.  I.  B.,  page  144,  I  built 
a'  concrete  barn  on  my  Rockland  County  farm  in 
1906.  Walls  are  double,  eight  inches  thick,  each 
with  six-inch  air  space  between;  height  to  ceiling, 
1 1  feet.  The  two  walls  are  bound  together  every 
four  feet  with  anchors,  14-inch,  made  out  of  old 
buggy  tires,  and  the  walls  themselves  are  reinforced 
in  a  proper  manner.  Size  of  building  is  35x70  feet, 
now  used  for  a  horse  barn,  but  will  as  soon  as  my 
apple  orchards  warrant  it,  be  turned  into  an  apple 
storage-house.  Flic  loft  over  the  stalls  is  equipped 
with  track  and  hay  fork  and  holds  50  loads  of  hay. 
This  barn  is  in  the  Summer  the  coolest  and  in  the 
Winter  the  cosiest  place  on  the  farm.  The  forms 
were  made  of  ?4-inch  tongued  and  grooved  N.  C. 
pine  14  feet  long,  nailing  three  boards  together  with 
cleats  two  feet  apart.  Two  men  were  kept  busy  set¬ 
ting  up  the  forms ;  one-third  of  these,  or  about  70 
feet,  were  filled  each  day;  while  the  third  part  was 
being  filled  the  first  part  was  being  set  up  again, 
making  the  job  a  continuous  performance.-  The 
outside  braces  consisted  of  2)4x4  inch  spruce;  they 
were  held  in  place  by  bale  wire  and  this  was  left  in 
the  walls.  On  a  later  construction  of  a  cement  cop¬ 
ing  for  a  wall  in  front  of  my  house  I  used  one-half 
inch  bolts,  with  nuts  and  washers  to  hold  the  forms 
together.  These  bolts  were  smeared  with  heavy  oil 
and  were  pulled  out  after  the  concrete  had  set  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  They  are  much  better  than  wire, 
but  cost  more.  This  wall  is  built  out  of  cobble¬ 
stones  pointed  up  with  black  cement,  is  about  200 
feet  long,  and  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  being 
Hanked  by  two  massive  piers  on  either  end  for  gate¬ 
way  posts.  I  could  not  improve  much  on  the  con¬ 
crete  barn,  and  wish  that  all  my  farm  buildings 
were  of  this  material,  as  it  always  looks  neat,  does 
not  decay,  excludes  rats  and  mice  and  is  sanitary. 

Rockland .  Co.,  N.  Y<  Hermann  h.  lucke. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  ■writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  £.  question,  jilease  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in'  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pu'.  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 

SENSIBLE  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  contain¬ 
ed  an  article  on  the  inability  of  one 
man  to  use  the  ordinary  spray  pump,  as 
it  requires  one  man  to  pump  and  an¬ 
other  to  hold  the  spray  rod.  This 
point  was  well  taken.  I  had  the  same 
trouble  and  wrote  to  several  manufac¬ 
turers  and  also  our  experiment  station, 
asking  where  I  could  find  a  tank  hold¬ 
ing  from  three  to  five  gallons  that  I 
could  attach  to  the  pump  as  an  extra 
air  .chamber,  so  one  man  could  use  it 
for  a  few  trees  if  wanted,  but  more 
especially  to  retain  a  steady  pressure 
and  make  it  much  easier  for  the  man 
doing  the  pumping,  when  using  two 
■lines  of.  hose.  I  finally  found  a  tank 
which  I  attached  and  added  a  pressure 
gauge.  This  made  it  very  much  easier 
for  the  man  doing  the  pumping  to  keep 
up  a  uniform  pressure. 

My  tank  is  located  above  outlet  of 
pump  and  makes  it  top-heavy.  I  am 
told  that  some  firms  are  making  outfits 
with  a  larget  air  tank  down  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  holding  the  spray  liquid.  If  this 
can  he  done  with  no  danger  of  this 
tank  filling  with  liquid,  it  would  be 
much  better  than  mine.  My  pump  is 


SPRAY  STRAINER. 

on  a  30-gallon  barrel  on  a  two-wheel 
cart  and  is  as  heavy  as  two  men  can 
well  handle  to  draw  it  about  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  1  find  in  practice  that  many 
mixers  as  furnished  will  not  keep  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  from  settling,  causing 
some  leaves  to  be  burned  where  spray 
was  too  strong.  I  finally  discarded  my 
mixer  and  found  one  with  four  paddles, 
two  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
operated  by  the  handle  of  the  pump; 
this  works  very  well.  I  also  find  that 
the  small  two-inch  strainer  at  bottom  of 
pump  is  too  small,  especially  for  home¬ 
made  or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  My 
advice  would  be  to  see  that  strainer  at 
bottom  of  barrel  be  not  less  than  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter,  so  if  a  little  | 
sediment  collects  on  strainer  and  oh-  | 
structs  the  inlet  it  will  not  make  it 
harder  for  the  man  at  the  pump.  To  j 
overcome  this  I  had  a  strainer  made  j 
3l/2  inches  in  diameter  and  five  inches  j 
high,  surrounding  the  pipe  at  bottom  of  | 
barrel.  This  works  to  my  full  satisfac-  i 
tion,  using  a  brass  wire  cloth,  26  mesh  ! 
to  the  inch,  the  holes  in  pipe  being 
within  one-half  inefy  of  bottom  of 
strainer,  which  rests  on  bottom  of  bar¬ 
rel.  This  leaves  but  very  little  liquid 
in  barrel  that  cannot  be  pumped  out. 
See  cut.  Many  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend  too  short  a  hose.  I  would  never 


think  of  using  less  than  25  feet.  Mine 
are  33  feet  each,  and  when  I  buy  again 
.1  will  get  50  feet  for  each  line.  Then 
two  men  can  spray  two  rows  and  get  on 
any  side  of  trees.  The  bamboo  exten¬ 
sion  rods  with  brass  or  aluminum  pipe 
inside,  are  an  actual  necessity.  I  have 
8,  10,  14  and  20  foot  extension  rods,  hut 
the  20-foot  is  too  heavy  and  limher  to 
be  practical.  If  trees  are  very  high  I 
find  it  fully  as  satisfactory  to  use  the 
14-foot  rod  and  a  good  stepladder. 

Ohio.  b.  c.  w. 


Best  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

E.  D.,  Pennsylvania. — In  what  form  should 
nitrogen  be  purchased  to  use  in  home-mixed 
fertilizers  to  get  best  results?  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  fertilizer  to  be 
used  on  general  farm  crops.  Has  kainit 
any  value  to  rid  soil  of  the  white  grub 
and  cutworm  in  addition  to  its  value  as 
potash  ? 

Ans. — The  theory  of  using  nitrogen 
in  home-mixed  fertilizers  is  to  take  at 
least  two  different  forms — one  which  is 
quickly  available,  the  other  an  organic 
form  which  will  decay  and  feed  the 
plant  through  the  season.  For  the  first 
form  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  be  used.  For  organic 
nitrogen  there  are  dried  blood,  tankage, 
ground  fish  and  others.  While  dried 
blood  is  usually  most  expensive  we 
should  prefer  to  use  it.  Kainit  is  one 
of  the  German  potash  salts.  It  con¬ 
tains  considerable  common  salt  and  in 
ordinary  fertilizing  amounts  would  have 
but  little  eeffet  upon  insets.  If  you  used 
enough  of  it  to  do  the  insects  any  harm 
you  would  sterilize  the  soil  for  most 
crops. 

Farmers’  Price  for  Seed. 

Can  you  toll  us  what  farmers  in  your 
locality  received  for  the  last  crop  of  clover 
and  Timothy  seed? 

Clover  seed,  $9  per  bushel ;  Timothy  seed, 
$4  per  bushel.  H.  H.  avert. 

Indiana. 

I  sold  my  Timothy  seed  for  $5.50.  I 
think  that  is  the  average  for  the  bulk  of 
the  seed.  As  for  clover,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  bushel  being  thrashed,  on  account  of 
dry  weather  none  seeded.  R.  t.  b. 

Marengo,  O. 

Those  who  sold  clover  seed  last  Fall 
sold  for  $11  and  $11.50  per  bushel  for 
prime,  uncleaned  seed.  No  Timothy  ever 
grown  here  for  seed.  l.  c.  t. 

Ilowe,  lud. 

At  the  present  prime  Timothy  is  worth 
$6.50  per  bushel,  prime  clover  Seed.  $12.50 
per  bushel.  Quite  a  few  farmers  sold  their 
Timothy  seed  early  and  received  $5  per 
bushel  for  it.  I.  J.  A. 

Jcromesville,  O. 

One  man  who  thrashed  Timothy  sold  it 
to  neighboring  farmers  at  $7  the  bushel. 
No.  1  seed.  Not  much  Timothy  thrashed 
or  clover  hulled  here,  as  it  is  mostly  sold 
for  hay  or  fed.  Local  dealers  charged  from 
$7.50  to  $8  per  bushel.  d.  b.  c. 

Loveland.  O. 

Cherry  Trees 

on  Mazzard  Roots 

* 

Means  a  longer  lived  tree. 

We  have  them  in  variety. 
Also  a  fine  assortment  of 
Peach  trees  for  the  planter. 

.  .  .  Ask.  us  about  them .  .  . 


Chase  Brothers 

Company 

New  England  Nurseries 

Rochester 

New  York 

SSAN-U-ZAY 


“I  last  year  made  a  cleanup  of  the  Pear  P.vslla 
by  scraping  old  bark  from  trees  and  applying 
SAN-U-IAY  OIL  in  early  spring,  same  as  for  San  Jose 
Scale,”  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Cornell  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

SAN-U-ZAY  is  in  use  everywhere,  and  is  most  effective 
remedy  known  for  Scale  or  Psylla.  Sold  direct  at 
low  price.  Send  notv  for  booklet  A  and  special  offer. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Co.,  1132  Granite  Bldg. ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  Lime. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK 


TheTwo  Famous 

Stark  Books 


FREE 


“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book”  and  “Condensed  Stark  Year  Book” 

Two  splendid  volumes  which  tell  the  amazing  story  of  modern- 
day  fruit-culture.  They  tell  a  common-sense  though  sensational  story  of 
profits  made  from  commercial  and  home-orchards.  These  books  show  just 
what  you  can  make  from  a  Stark  Orchard.  They  are  both  free.  Use  coupon. 
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Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book 

The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds 

Trustworthy  information,  compiled  by  our 
great  Special  Service  Department,  given 
free  to  the  whole  world!  Not  a  catalog  or 
piece  o£  advertising  literature,  but  a  well  of 
information— as  the  authors  say: 

“The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  the  collection  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  work¬ 
ing  with  trees.  Many  have  had  scientific 
training.  AH  are  rich  in  that  greatest  of  all 
knowledge— practical  experience  ”  It  tells  the 
real  secret  of  success  in  orchard  planting. 

At  Planting  Time  Most  Mistakes  Occur! 

This  invaluable  book  explains  how  to  avoid 
failure  in  fruit  growing  that  is  directly  due 
to  costly  mistakes  made  when  the  trees  are 
planted. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  here  the  price¬ 
less  information  contained  in  this  valuable 
volume.  You  must  have  the  book  itself. 
The  edition  is  limited— the  supply  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  You  must  act  quickly.  Use 
this  coupon.  Or  write  a  card  or  letter  today, 
without  fail,  for  this  truly  wonderful  book, 

Stark’s  Beautiful  Condensed  Year 
Book— “A  Diamond  Mine”  of 
Information 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Stark  Customers 

—Special  Service  Department  advice 
to  growers. 

— Lower  prices  for  1912. 

—Free  Books. 

—  Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

—  Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 

—  Freight  paid  on  orders  §10  net  or 
more. 

—  Free  Boxing— Free  Packing. 

—Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

— Three-quarters-of-a-century  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark 
product. 

—A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 


Here  you  will  find  the  boiled-down  facts  on 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants, 
vines  and  other  nursery  products,  gleaned 
in  the  busy  lifetimes  of  these  great  horti¬ 
culturists.  As  "handy’'  and  indispensable 
for  experienced  orchardists  as  to  beginners. 

In  this  book  is  included  Stark  Bro’s  com¬ 
plete  catalog,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  adds  new  lustre  to  the 
three-quarters-of-a-century  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  which  Stark  Bro’s  have  won. 

YOU  Might  as  Well  Have 
These  Two  Book  Treasures 
in  Your  Home.  They  Are 
Waiting  Here  for  You 
to  Ask  for  Them. 

Bro’s  Nurseries 
and  Orchards  Co. 

238  Stark  Station 
Louisiana,  Missouri 


What  Thos.  F.  Riggs  Says 

“Copy  of  the  Stark  Y ear  Book  received.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
work  of  its  kind  ever  issued,  but  the  most 
practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  fruit  and 
other  trees.  The  text  is  unique  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  directness  of  statement  and 
the  absolute  worth  of  the  various  trees  and 
fruits  described.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  fruit  grower.” — Thos.  F.  Riggs,  Iowa 
Horticultural  Experimental  Grounds. 


“Of  Great  Assistance” 

“Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  hand* 
some  catalog.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  color 
plates  are  beautiful,  and  of  great  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  fruit.”— J.  O.  Lewis,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Tenn.  (3) 
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FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

!  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and 
,  Orchards  Co. 

^238  StarkSlation  .Louisiana, Missouri 

I  Send  me  free  books  without  ob- 
■  ligation  on  my  part. 


Name- 


Address - 
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FREE  TO  YOU 


For  72  Years  a 
Guide  To  the  best 
Trees  and  Plants 


r  j,  -1/ 


>»Z' 


An  in¬ 
valuable  book 
tor  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
Standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every 
specimen  true  to  species  and  in  prime  condi- 1 
tion.  A  world-wide  patronage,  developed 
through  seventy-two  years  ot  honest  dealing. 
Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
second  Annual  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Kur series  Box  33,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Beautiful  Lawn 

and  Attractive  Home  Surroundings! 

Flowering  trees  require  but  little  space  in 
the  yard  or  on  the  lawn  and  are  a' ways  the 
admiration  of  passers-by.  Among  the  best 
are  the  Aralias,  Ash,  Catalpa,  Japan  Cherry, 
Cornus.  Crabs,  Horse  Chestnut,  Judas,  Koel- 
reutaria,  Magnolias,  Thorns,  Tulip  Trees, 
etc.<  These,  in  connection  with  groups  of 
Shrubbery,  Roses,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Her¬ 
baceous  Plants,  make  a  beautiful  lawn  and 
attractive,  homelike  surroundings.  They  can 


be  had  at  a  nominal  cost,  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  We  carry  everything  for  the  Gar¬ 
den,  Lawn,  Park  and  Orchard.  58  years  of 
fair  dealing  has  put  us  to  the  front.  1,200 
acres,  47  greenhouses. 

Two  Big  Books  Sent  FREE 

Write  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2, 168 
pages,  or  for  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree 
Catalog  No.  1, 112  pages.  Both  free.  TRY 
US.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  (45) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  694  Painesville,  Ohio 


TOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  B  FT.  PEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Klberta,  Niagara,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lamont  and 
Salway.  Agents  would  ask  $4.00  for  the  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equa’ly 
attractive  collections  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
oruameutal  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  plants,  etc. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 

The  result  of  44  years  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.50  net  or 
over. 

Wm.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
^  Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y.  ^ 


Fruit  Trees  at 
Bargain  Prices 


HERE'S  AN  EXAMPLE 

1  Red  Aetrachan  Apple  1  BradBhaw  Plum  A  Horae 

1  King  Apple  1  Lombard  Plum  I  Garden 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Bartlett  Pear  h  Gollectmn 
1  Yellow  Spanish  Cherry  1  Duchess  Pear  I  10  Trees 

1  Crawford  Peach  1  Elberta  Peach  J  $2.00 

A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  TREES 
You  can’t  buy  any  better  anywhere.  They’re  grown 
in  northern  climate,  hardy,  free  from  scale,  healthy. 

HOW  WE  DO  BUSINESS 
We  have  no  agente.  All  we  ask  is  one  email  profit 
for  ourselves— not  the  three  or  four  agents’  profits. 

GET  OUR  ORCHARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
That’s  what  we  call  our  latest  catalog  because  it 
gives  so  much  information  about  fruit  growing. 
Most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
_ 594  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIG  FRUIT 
CROPS 


If  you  set  out  an  orchard 
with  our  stock,  you  will 
have  fruit  trees  and  plants 
of  splendid  hardiness  and 
— —  ■■  ■■■  great  productiveness,  com¬ 

bined  with  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  For 
years  we  have  been  growing  the  kind  you 
can  absolutely  depend  on.  Persons  who 
buy  from  us  once  come  back  every  season. 
Our  Booklet  contains  the  best  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  gathered  during  the  thirty  years 
we  have  been  growing  fruit.  This  practi¬ 
cal  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  nou. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 
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POLLENIZER  FOR  ANJOU  PEAR. 

E.  S.,  East  .Lenox,  Mass. — In  a  recent 
issue  in  answer  to  F.  H.  F.  it  is  said  the 
Anjou  pear  is  largely  self- sterile,  and  that  it 
needed  other  varieties  set  near  it  to  produce 
good  results.  What  varieties  are  needed  to 
be  planted  near  for  this  purpose? 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  know  the  records 
of  experiments  made  do  not  positively 
prove  which  varieties  are  the  more  po¬ 
tent  in  their  pollinating  influence  on  the 


good  specimen  of  piece-root 

GRAFT.  Fig.  58. 

female  organs  of  the  Anjou  pear.  It 
has  been  learned  that  where  trees  of 
this  variety  have  been  near  those  of  the 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Clapp  and  others  that 
arc  commonly  planted  they  have  borne 
well.  Therefore,  it  would  be  wise  to 
plant  near  by  or  graft  into  the  Anjou 
trees  one  or  more  of  these  varieties. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Anjou  or  any  other  variety  that  is  self- 
sterile  one  year  or  in  one  place  may  not 
be  so  under  other  conditions,  for  the 
pollen  is  variable  in  its  abundance  and 
virility.  Certain  unfavorable  conditions 
may  make  .it  seem  less  developed  than 
is  its  normal  condition,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  favorable  conditions  may 
make  it  more  virile  than  is  its  normal 
habit.  For  instance,  very  severe  Winter 
weather  may  so  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
embryonic  floral  organs  that  they  may 
lose  a  considerable  part  of  their  po¬ 
tency.  Excessive  rains  or  cold  weather 
at  blooming,  time  may  have  the  same 
effect.  And  these  conditions  may  keep 
bees  from  flying  about  seeking  honey 
and  incidentally  cross-pollinating  the 
flowers  of  many  fruits.  To  make  sure 
of  cross-pollination  it  is  always  well  to 
plant  strips  instead  of  large  blocks  of 
fruits  and  if  possible  to  do  it  with  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  of  their  affinities.  In 
due  time  we  will  know  from  experi¬ 
ments  which  these  affinities  are.  Now 
we  only  know  a  few  of  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Pure  Food  Guarantees. 

What  does  “Guaranteed  under  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  act  of  1905.  Serial  No.." 
etc.,  mean?  How  is  this  serial  number  ob¬ 
tained.  B.  G. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

This  means  that  the  product  so  labeled 
is  made  and  sold  in  accordance  with  the 
National  pure  food  law.  The  serial  number 
is  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  I>.  c'..  on  presentation  of 
proper  evidence  that  the  product  is  a  law¬ 
ful  one. 


Potatoes  on  Clover  Sod. 

Fan  I  raise  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  on  a 
clover  and  Timothy  lot  (clover  was  about 
six  to  nine  inches  high  and  Timothy  very 
thick),  by  an  application  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  alone?  Will  the  clover  1  plow 
in  furnish  enough  nitrogen?  Lot  was  limed 
heavily  two  years  ago  before  sowing  oats 
and ‘grass  seed.  f.  k. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  a  fair 
crop  on  such  soil.  The  clover,  when  it  de¬ 
cays.  will  furnish  nitrogen.  For  earlv  pota¬ 
toes  we  should  use  a  little  nitrate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  to  provide  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  but  the  later  crop  ought  to  get  what 
it  needs  from  .  the  clover. 


Green  Asparagus. 

I  grow  green  asparagus  because  there 
is  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for 
large,  choice  green  “grass,”  and  because 
it  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  white 
asparagus.  In  growing  green  asparagus 
I  differ  from  other  growers  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  who  almost  exclusively  grow  white 
asparagus,  claiming  they  cut  more 
bunches  per  acre.  In  some  cases  this  is 
probably  true :  however,  the  higher  price 
paid  for  green  asparagus  more  than 
makes  up  for  difference  in  yield.  The 
labor  cost  is  less  and  the  net  returns  are 
greater.  Asparagus  is  used  by  nearly 
every  family,  being  the  earliest  of  all 
garden  vegetables,  coming  when  the  ap¬ 
petite  craves  something.  Green  aspara¬ 
gus  is  very  tender  and  tasty  and  when 
once  tried  customers  will  have  no  other. 
How  often  I  have  been  told  how  de¬ 
licious  it  is,  compared  with  the  tough, 
woody  substance  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating,  and  how  much  more 
economical  it  is,  even  though  the  cost  is 
greater,  because  it  is  all  edible,  while 
only  the  tips  of  the  white  asparagus  are 
tender. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  it  strikes 
the  palate  right,  and  will  he  demanded, 
and  that  it  pays  to  grow  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants.  By  good  and  thorough 
cultivation  throughout  the  whole  season, 
and  by  heavy  fertilizing,  I  grow  large, 
choice  “grass,”  and  have  very  few  culls. 
Because  of  this  I  miss  the  competition 
of  the  smaller  grass. 

At  first  I  tried  marketing  it  in  town  to 
vegetable  dealers  and  greengrocers.  I 
They  were  willing  to  pay  me  only  about 
what  they  gave  for  choice  white  grass,  j 
so  I  started  marketing  it  out  of  my  own 
wagon  to  the  consumer;  in  this  way  I 
created  a  demand  for  it;  soon  the  re¬ 
tailers  were  after  it  and  were  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  price,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  sold  it  in  that  way,  only  retain¬ 
ing  enough  to  supply  my  private  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  better  to  have  a  steady 
wholesale  trade  at  home,  for  in  this  way 
you  eliminate  commission  and  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  It  is  impracticable  to 
sell  it  all  to  the  consumer,  because  of 
the  abundance  of  the  crop  and  the  time 
it  would  take  at  that  busy  season.  One 
of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  growing 
green  asparagus  is  the  asparagus  beetle, 
which  devours  the  tips  and  renders  it 
unsalable.  I  have  overcome  this  by 
keeping  a  flock  of  guinea  fowl.  They  are 
very  fond  of  the  asparagus  beetle  and 
get  most  of  their  living  in  that  way 
during  the  open  season.  g.  g.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  in  Wisconsin. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  cow  peas 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  PDTATOES 


Make  Money  for  Many  Market  Growers 


J.  A.  Shuey,  New  Cumberland,  Pa., 
writes;  “The  yield  is  almost  double  that 
from  home  grown  seeds.” 

G.  H,  Whitesell,  Laneville,  W.  Va„ 
says':  “Potatoes  bought  from  you  yielded 
about  twice  as  much  as  my  own  seed 
planted  in  the  same  field.” 

S.  A.  Glover,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  states; 
"Potatoes  I  received  from  you  last  spring 


yielded  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  My 
home  grown  seed  about  50.” 

Willis  E.  Bacon,  Middletown,  Conn., 
testifies  as  follows  :  “Potatoes  grown  from 
our  own  seed  did  not  produce  over  one-half 
the  crop  that  your  Northern  grown  seed 
did.” 

Maryland  adds  this ‘letter;  “The  yield 
from  your  seed  potatoes  alongside  my  own 
home  grown  seed  was  three  times  as 
good.” — H.  B.  Noll,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 


An  unfailing  law  of  nature  is  “Like  produces  like.’’  Run  out,  blighted, 
half  grown  potatoes  give  unprofitable  crops.  DIBBLE’S  SEED 
POTATOES,  the  entire  31  varieties  listed  in  our  catalog,  are  Northern 
grown,  thousands  of  bushels  of  them  raised  on  virgin  soil,  each  kind 
pfanted  on  soil  adapted  to  its  best  development,  grown  especially  for  Seed 
purposes,  and  every  tuber,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  saved 
from  fields  free  from  blight  or  disease.  The  moral  of  the  above  is — . 

Plant  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  and  Double  Your  Crops 

Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  American  Farm  Seed  Book, 
describing  our  mammoth  stock  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  with  two  little  hooks  written  by  Mr.  Dibble 
that  should  be  in  every  farmer’s  library,  entitled  “Dirble  on  tiie  Potato” 
and  “Dibble  on  Alfalfa,”  are  absolutely  FREE.  Ask  for  them  now. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  V. 
1,600  ACRES  IN  OUR  OWN  SEED  FARMS 


The  Name  Burpee 


is  known  the  world  over  as  syn¬ 
onymous  with  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow !  Are  You  willing  to 

.  „  ,  .  . . ,  ,  „  _  pay  a  fair  price  for  selected  seeds 

ot  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ?  If  so,  it  may  prove  of  mutual  interest  if  you 
write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  The  1912  Burpee  Annual.  This  is  a  bright  new  book  of 
178  pages  that  is  intensely  interesting  to  every  one  who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Shall 
we  mail  you  a  copy?  If  so,  what  ...  .  _ _ _ 

is  your  address?  Our  address  is,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


SEEDS 


THAT 

PRODUCE 


BIG  CROPS 


When  buying  your  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  consider  quality  before 
cheapness.  Our  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual  describes  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  tested  value — write  for  one  to-day. 


116S.  PEARL  STREET, 


FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 

-  SEEDSMAN  - 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ONB  HAL 

City  Seedsmen  Prices! 


or  Soy  beans  here  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  at 
45  latitude.  I  have  a  sandy  gravelly  soil 
for  potatoes,  but  rather  poor  and  run  out. 
Red  clover  seed  is  prohibitive  in  price  and 
I  would  substitute  the  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  in  its  place  if  they  will  grow  and 
mature  here.  Are  the  grains  salable  or 
eatable  by  humans,  or  is  it  only  feed  for 
cattle?  When  would  be  the  right  time  to 
sow  thorn  here,  and  what  variety  or  kind? 
IIow  are  they  planted  and  taken  care  of 
from  start  to  finish?  We  generally  get  our 
last  Spring  frost  about  20th  of  May,  and 
the  first  Fall  frost  about  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  that  is  about  the  rule.  Where  could 
one  get  acclimated  seed?  I  should  like  to 
hear  only  from  persons  who  live  so  far 
north  with  similar  soils  as  ours ;  otherwise 
the  information  would  be  misleading  and 
lead  to  making  mistakes,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  mistakes.  Seed  houses  al¬ 
ready  talk  about  raising  the  price  of  the 
peas  or  beans,  expecting  a  good  demand  for 
them  on  account  of  the  price  of  clover  seed. 
Could  I  sow  turnip,  beets  or  mangel  seed 
in  the  potato  rows  after  potatoes  are 
planted?  Could  I  dig  them  with  potatoes 
in  September  with  the  digger ;  that  is, 
would  that  he  the  time  to  dig  them  for 
animal  feeding,  and  would  thov  keep  or 
would  they  spoil?  IIow  could  they  be 
stored  in  a  pit?  s.  e.  m. 

Wausau,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  turn  these 
ciuestions  over  to  our  Wisconsin  readers  as 
this  is  largely  a  question  of  latitude.  Who 
can  tell?  The  cow  peas  are  excellent  as 
human  food,  hut  Soy  beans  are  pretty 
rank  and  strong.  You  could  not  seed  tur¬ 
nips  among  the  potatoes.  The  latter  must 
be  cultivated  and  of  course  this  would  rin 
out  the  turnips.  It  is  not  like  seeding  in 
the  standing  corn,  for  the  potato  vines 
hug  and  shade  the  ground,  while  the  coru 
permits  some  growth. 


[ 


Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  seeds— It’s  different. 
:in,V  Thy  we  can  save  you  money,  and  give  you  a  guaranteed 
hUUAKh,  DUAL.  Just  drop  a  postal  today  and  see  the  difference  in  buying  your 
seeds  in  country  or  city.  FOHKESX  SEED  CO.,  Box  3«,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FERRY’S' 


SEEDS! 


1  Good  gardeners 
Jare  those  who 
raise  good  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.  We  pro¬ 
duce  good  seeds — the  infer¬ 
ence  is  obvious.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  on  Request 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit.  Mich. 


STOKES’  SEEDS 


SEED  CORN 


1 


DON’T  get  orders  from  every  catalog  )j| 
1  send  out,  but  I  do  get  enough  to  show 
the  majority  of  farmers  find  something 
of  interest  in  it.  That’s  why  I  think  you’d 
be  glad  to  get  a  copy.  Why  not  send 
me  your  name  and  address  ? 

Mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


\  " 

'iDept.  L, 


WALTER  P.  STOKES 

Seedsman 


Philadelph 


'll 


Wing’s  Improved  White  CapyTiidtS 

other  120-day  corn  you  can  put  beside  it. 
Improved  on  our  farms  by  ear  -  row- 
test  plots  for  15  years.  Three  acres  have 
yielded  147  bu.  per  acre. 

Wing’s  100-Day  White  and  Clarage 

are  splendid  early  varieties. 

rjg’s  120-Day  Yeilow.Funk’s  Yellow 
Dent,  and  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent— The 

three  heaviest  yielding  yellow  varieties 
in  Ohio.  All  our  varieties  acclimated  and  admirably 
adapted  to  any  part  of  the  corn  belt.  All  our  corn 
bred  by  ear  row  test  plots.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
free  information  how  to  grow  Alfalfa. 

WING  SEED  C0.,Bx  4S3Mechanicsburg,0. 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  fanner: — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  White  and  Crimson  Clover. 
Timothy.  Rape.  Bed  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass.  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  ot 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Kail- 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  S  E|ED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers- 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  wo  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike. 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &SON,  10  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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Lime  Not  a  Complete  Fertilizer. 

E.  J .  ll'.j  Deep  River,  Conn. — Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  hydrated  lime?  We 
have  an  agent  here  trying  to  sell  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  hydrated  lime  which  he  says  is  mixed 
with  magnesia  and  is  a  complete  fertilizer. 
It  is  .$18  per  ton  delivered  at  our  station, 
is  this  a  humbug  or  not?  There  are  so 
many  frauds  in  the  fertilizer  business  that 
i  am  afraid  to  trust  any  of  them  of  late 
years.  If  this  is  what  he  recommends  it 
to  be  it  is  a  grand  thing,  but  if  it  is  not 
a  complete  fertilizer  then  he  certainly  is 
a  humbug. 

Ans. — On  this  statement  of  the  case 
this  is  a  humbug  and  hold-up.  Send  to 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven  and  get  Bulletin  163  on 
lime.  “Hydrated”  lime  is  stone  lime 
burned  and  water-slaked.  When  pure 
limestone  is  burned  the  calcium  acid 
gas  is  driven  off  and  the  lime  is  left — 
called  stone  lime  or  quicklime.  This  lime 
quickly  unites  with  water.  The  true 
“hydrated”  lime  is  supposed  to  be  crush¬ 
ed  and  mixed  with  a  spray  of  water  in 
just  the  right  proportion.  This  leaves 
it  a  fine  powder,  ehsy  to  handle  and 
drill,  and  less  offensive  to  handle  than 
ordinary  air-slaked  lime.  To  say  that 
it  is  a  “complete  fertilizer”  is  worse 
than  nonsense,  for  such  a  fertilizer  must 
contain  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  ordinary  hydrated  lime  has 
neither  of  these  three  elements.  The 
price,  $18  per  ton,  is  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  lime  is  worth.  Do  not  buy 
any  hydrated  lime  at  $18,  and  do  not 
believe  any  man  who  says  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer. 

A  Second-Hand  Greenhouse. 


trees,  it  will  be  at  least  10  years  before 
they  will  be  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
old  stumps  would  be  in  five  years’  time. 
Connecticut.  s.  j.  griffin. 


Working  Corn  Stubble. 

I  am  going  to  have  an  unusual  amount 
of  Spring  work  and  must  plan  to  save  all 
the  time  I  can.  I  want  to  put  eight  acres 
of  sandy  loam  corn  stubble  to  oats.  Will 
it  pay  me  to  plow  this,  or  will  it  be  as 
well  to  work  it  four  inches  deep  with  sulky 
cultivator  and  spring-tooth  harrow?  The 
corn  stubble  was  cut  close.  I  get  better 
yields  of  wheat  for  shallow  working,  but 
have  not  been  growing  oats,  and  have  never 
tried  harrowing  for  a  Spring  crop  after  the 
ground  has  laid  over  Winter.  I  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  soil  would  easily  work  up 
fine  to  that  depth  without  plowing. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  j.  d. 

We  have  obtained  a  fair  seeding  of  rye  by 
using  the  cultivator  and  spring-tooth,  but 
oats  require  a  better  treatment.  A  disk 
harrow  would  fit  this  stubble  well,  but  we 
should  not  expect  such  good  results  from 
the  cultivator.  We  would  like  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  good  farmers  on  this. 


The  Signs  of  the  Moon. 

What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  follow¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  the  moon,  which  a  great 
many  farmers  follow?  Is  there  anything  in 
it  ?  p.  w. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  doubt  it  and  yet  we  do  not  know.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  moon  should 
have  any  influence  upon  vegetation,  yet 
many  farmers  believe  it  and  we  notice  that 
most  of  these  general  beliefs  have  some¬ 
thing  back  of  them.  We  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  the  moon  in  our  own  work.  The 
scientific  men  scoff  at  the  idea,  yet  they 
have  never  conducted  any  experiments 
which  disprove  it.  We  suggest  that  to  some 
of  the  moon  believers.  . 


Potatoes  and  Lime. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  advisability 
of  planting  potatoes  on  newly  limed  soil? 
It  is  nearly  a  muck  soil  and  very  sour; 
that  is  why  I  am  using  lime.  I  wanted  to 
plant  potatoes,  but  was  a  little  afraid. 

New  York.  J.  H.  H. 

’The  objection  to  lime  on  potatoes  is  that 
it  will  increase  the  scab  disease.  We 
should  not  use  it,  but  rather  lime  with 
some  other  crop  like  grain  or  grass. 


U.  C.  R.,  Maryland. — Some  time  ago  I  saw 


Dr.  Johnson  on  Muck. 


in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  description  of  a  green¬ 
house  for  a  farm,  and  the  hint  that  every 
farmer  who  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
market  should  have  one.  I  have  a  place 
of  seven  acres  from  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  at  least  a  bare  living ;  have 
planted  out  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 
Last  Summer  I  raised  a  few  vegetables 
which  I  sold  locally.  A  lady  in  town  who 
lias  been  running  a  greenhouse  for  some 
years  is  moving  away  and  is  anxious  that 
I  should  buy  her  two  small  houses  and 
boiler,  as  well  as  hotbed  sash,  etc.  She 
offers  it  to  me  for  $300,  or  about  half 
what  it  cost  her.  Would  you  advise  my 
buying  a  second-hand  greenhouse?  Can 
you  give  me  name  of  some  publication  on 
care  and  management  of  greenhouses,  writ¬ 
ten  for  beginners? 

Ans. — Second-hand  greenhouses  are 
very  often  purchased,  taken  apart  and 
set  up  again — it  is  no  uncommon  pro¬ 
cedure  among  florists.  But  a  person  at 
a  distance  cannot  give  real  advice.  We 
should  know  condition  of  greenhouse, 
how  put  together,  what  labor  can  be 
secured, -how  transported,  and  how  far. 
If  all  labor  must  be  hired,  it  might  be 
costly.  Most  florists  do  such  work 
themselves,  or  with  their  own  labor. 
Second-hand  boilers  and  heating  appara¬ 
tus  are  very  often  used.  You  would  bet¬ 
ter  ask  some  adjacent  florist  to  visit  the. 
place,  look  it  over,  and  advise — it  would 
pay  better  to  spend  something  on  an  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  at  close  range.  Taft’s 
“Greenhouse  Management,”  price  $1.50, 
is  a  good  book — you  ought  also  to  have 
a  trade  paper. 


Reheading  Old  Trees. 


Can  you  advise  me  where  I  can  secure  a 
report  on  muck  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Johnson  ? 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  J.  o. 

This  report  is  out  of  print.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  If  a  dozen  copies  could  be  found.  We 
hope  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  issue  a  revised 
edition  of  this  old  report. 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY 
and  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

]f  you  intend  to  purchase  Rose  Plants,  Trees,  Old- 
Fashioned  Flowers,  or  anything  to  plant  in  your  Lawn 
or  Garden,  ask  for  our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue 
No.  11.  which  describes  everything  wo  grow  in  our  300- 
acre  Nursery'and  250,000  square  feet  of  greenhouses. 

Prices  are  in  our  catalogue— mailed  free  to  everybody 
interested  in  gardening. 

ROBBINK  <fc  ATKIN’S 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Call’s  Nurseries,  S' 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Bumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

McKAY’S  Peach  Trees—————— 

IVIcKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per  ton 
McKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  more 
—  W.  L.  McKAYi  Geneva,  N.Y*  Box  F 

FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION. 
L  AMOUKAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  8CHOHARIK,  N.  Y. 


FDIfIT  TDFFS  Propagated  Where 

I  Kill  I  I  ALL  J  the  Best  Trees  Grow 


1 0  Trees  Worth  $  1  .SO  for  95  Cents 

1  Niagara  Peach,  1  Montmorency,  1  Bing 
Cherry,  1  McIntosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Bart¬ 
lett,  1  Seckel  Pear,  1  Abundance,  1  Reine 
Claude  Plum,  1  Orange  Quince.  All  trees 
first  class  2  yr.  4  to  5  feet  high  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.,  Box  26,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I  think  the  advice  to  R.  Y.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  page  92,  is  wrong.  I 
would  cut  off  the  trunks  with  a  slant 
of  about  one  inch,  about  5j4  or  6  feet 
from  the  ground ;  gas  tar  the  cut,  and 
cover  the  gas  tar  with  a  thin  piece  of 
zinc.  The  stump  would  throw  a  lot  of 
sprouts,  and  choosing  the  best,  they 
could  be  shaped  into  a  new  head,  which 
about  five  years  from  the  first  cutting 
would  be  in  bearing  and  would  bear 
larger  crops  than  any  young  orchard 
could.  I  would  not  graft  until  after  one 
year  from  the  first  cutting  off  of  the  old 
head;  then  either  whip-graft,  or  cleft  or 
bud-graft,  whichever  seemed  suitable  or 
I  was  most  proficient  in.  Although  I 
have  set  thousands  of  grafts,  I  have 
never  cleft-grafted.  If  he  sets  new 


aris  Gladiolus 

Bulbs 

The  best  results  In  flower  beds 
and  borders  are  secured  from 
picked  bulbs  of  superior  quality 

Vaughan’s  Flower  Bulbs  &  Hoots 
produce  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom.  Florists  and  private 
gardeners  have  used  them  for  35 
yrs.  OurGladlolusl’rinceps.Mrs. 
Frances  King  and  Margaret  are 

35*  Vaughan’s 
Annual  Catalogue 

mailed  FREE  to  all  buyers  of 
Garden  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds,  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Shrubs  &  Hardy  Plants. 

SPECIAL— For  *1  we’ll  send  prepaid 
25  large  Bulbs,  comprising  nowBlues, 
Pinks,  Yellows  and  Lilacs,  in  an  even, 
well-proportioned  mixture,  also  1  ounco 
each  of  Vaughan’s  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
mixed,  and  newest  tall  Nasturtiums, 
mixed;  or  50  email  bulbs  of  above  mixture 
together  with  our  catalogue.  25c. 
VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
81 W.  Randolph  St.Chlcago  25  Barclay  St.  N.Y. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule’s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro¬ 
gressive  gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Reed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con¬ 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1 707-09-1 1  Filbert  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
paper ,  I  will-  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  abox'e,  CHART  pansy. 


I 


_  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Tree*,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  *2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Dose, 
price-list  free.  LKWIS  ROBSCH  A  SON.  Box  K  .  KredonU,  N.  f. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Best  varieties  for  vineyard  and  garden.  Mil-  Send  lor 
lions  of  vines  for  sale.  Our  free  book  gives  FREE 
instruction  for  planting,  cultivating  and  prun-  «  wf 

ing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Issued  by  the 
largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the 
country.  T.  S,  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TBETQ  PI  ANTQ-A11  kinds— By  the 

1  KLLo  and  r  LAIN  I  O  Millions-at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


(^Freil^u^WeMcrnNTriDeer 

'  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best 
Trees.  Best  Prioes.  Write  for  FREE  Cat. 

|  THE  FRITTLAND  NURSERIES 


-j.  F.aujiKa,  PaoFb 


303  Wlnton  Road.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Eaww— 


WHITE  TO  IIS  ABOUT 

Fruit  Trees 

King  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dausville,  N.Y\ 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  .HYEK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent's  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

EVERGREENS.  SHRUBS. 

ROSES  and  VINES. 

DOUGLASES’ TREEC 

arc  sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices;  have  a  world 
wide  reputation  and  are  backed  by  (10  yeurs'  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  to-day  for  Free  copy  of  our 
catalog. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  -  WAUKEGAN,  lllineis 


!2  FruitTrees  P>rS4t 


First-class  stock,  2  yrs.  old,  worth  82.00, 
1  Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
fieekel  Pear,  T  Tartarian,  1  Montmorency, 
1  Karly  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  1 
Bombard,  1  German  Prune, 1  Elberta Peach. 
1  orange  Quince— all  for  94  cents.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  and  other  oilers. 

L.  W.  HALL  A  CO.,  Established  1879 
850  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Buy  them  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  free.  WM.  J.  REILLY, 
Nurseries,  Box  69,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE-VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Missouri 


150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  hut  the  best.'' 
Never  have  had  San  .lose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 

, _ „  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 

Catalog  Tree  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


GUARANTEED  TREES 

I  repay  ten  times  cost  if  not  true 
Speelosa  Catalpa.  Also  Seed.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cypress  Trees.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg',  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

II.  S.  WILEY  dfc  SON, 


Fora  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  weagain  call  your  attention 
to OUH  DEPENDABLE  FHUIT  TREES. 
Our  values  are  goon  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

Box  B,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 

We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 
Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Free  from  San  Jose  Scale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  26  years;  250  acres  ;  capital  $60,000. 

MALONEY  BROS.  <&  WELLS  CO.,  Box  IO  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
^  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Roses 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 


T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery 


Box  138 


PERRY,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Norway  Spruce 
at  low  prices. 


Prices  are 

I  Send  for  Catalog 
|  and  close  prices. 


4C  YEARS’  experience  in  growing  and  selling  them  direct 
to  largest  planters  of  business  orchards  in  the  country. 
Can  give  references  in  very  large  numbers.  We  located  our 
nurseries  here  because  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  best 
location  iu  the  State  of  New  York  for  producing  first-class 
right  and  we  will  guarantee  satisfaction.  Barberry  Thungerii  and 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

50  to  75  per  cent.  1 

By  Buying  Direct  From  Us. 

All  Trees  Guaranteed 
All  trees  fresh  dug,  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease. 


AppleTrees 
$980 
per 

100 


r 


Write  for  Free 
Catalogue 


REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1061  Keilly  Road 
DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,  46  years’  experience 
in  the  nursery  business  enables  us  to  know  how  to  grow  first- 
class  trees  and  what  the  varieties  are  without  guessing  at  it. 
We  have  no  bargain  counters  or  cheap  job  lots,  every  tree  is 
an  ornament  and’mone.v  maker  in  your  garden  and  orchard,  sold  to  you  ata  fair  living  price; 
following  any  oilier  policy  we  would  have  had  toquit  business  years  ago.  Our  annual  output 
is  325,000  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  for 
our  descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free.  d.  T.  MCCARTHY  6  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  N.Y 
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My  Farewell  Car 

By  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 

\  • 

Reo  the  Fifth-  -the  car  I  now  bring  out— is  regarded  by 
me  as  pretty  close  to  finality.  Embodied  here  are  the  final 
results  of  my  25  years  of  experience.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  car  materially  better  will  ever  be  built.  In  any  event,  this 
car  marks  my  limit.  So  I’ve  called  it  My  Farewell  Car. 


My  24th  Model 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  model 
which  I  have  created  in  the  past 
25  years. 

They  have  run  from  one  to  six 
cylinders — from  6  to  60  horse¬ 
power. 

From  the  primitive  cars  of  the 
early  days  to  the  most  luxurious 
modern  machines. 

I  have  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
automobile  experience.  I  have 
learned  the  right  and  the  wrong 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  users. 

In  this  Farewell  Car,  I  adopt  the 
size  which  lias  come  to  be  stand¬ 
ard— the  30  to  35  horsepower, 
four-cylinder  car. 

Where  It  Excels 

The  chiefest  point  where  this 
car  excels  is  in  excess  of  care  and 
caution. 

The  best  I  have  learned  in  25 
years  is  the  folly  of  taking  chances. 

In  every  steel  part  the  alloy  that 
I  use  is  the  best  that  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  And  all  my  steel  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  know  that  it  meets  my 
formula. 

I  test  my  gears  with  a  crushing 
machine — not  a  hammer.  I  know 


to  exactness  what  each  gear  will 
stand. 

I  put  the  magneto  to  a  radical 
test.  The  carburetor  is  doubly 
heated,  for  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  nickel  steel  axles  with 
Timken  roller  bearings. 

Serin  every  part.  The  best  that 
any  man  knows  for  every  part  has 
been  adopted  here.  The  margin  of 
safety  is  always  extreme. 

I  regard  it  impossible,  at  any 
price,  to  build  a  car  any  better. 

Center  Control, 
Finish,  etc. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  a  center, 
cane-handle  control.  It  is  our  in¬ 
vention,  our  exclusive  feature. 

Gear  shifting  is  done  by  a  very 
slight  motion,  in  one  of  four  di¬ 
rections. 

't  here  are  no  levers,  cither  side 
or  center.  Both  of  the  brakes  oper¬ 
ate  by  foot  pedals.  So  the  driver 
climbs  out  on  either  side  as  easily 
as  you  climb  from  the  tonneau. 

The  body  finish  consists  of  17 
coats.  The  upholstering  is  deep, 
and  of  hair-filled  genuine  leather. 
The  lamps  are  enameled,  as  per 


the  latest  vogue.  Even  the  engine 
is  nickel  trimmed. 

I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  people  like  stunning  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  wheel  base  is  long — the  ton¬ 
neau  is  roomy — the  wheels  are 
large — the  car  is  over-tired.  Every 
part  of  the  car — of  the  chassis 
and  the  body — is  better  than  you 
will  think  necessary.  No  price 
could  buy  anything  better. 

Price,  $1,055 

This  car — my  finest  creation — 
has  been  priced  for  the  present  at 
$1,055. 

This  final  and  radical  paring  of 
cost  is  considered  by  most  men  as 
my  greatest  achievement. 

It  has  required  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  has  compelled  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  much  automatic  machinery. 
It  necessitates  making  every  part 
in  our  factory,  so  no  profits  go  to 
parts  makers. 

It  requires  enormous  production, 
small  overhead  expense,  small  sell¬ 
ing  expense,  small  profit.  It  means 
a  standardized  car  for  years  to 
come,  with  no  changes  in  tools 
and  machinery. 

In  addition  to  that,  by  making 


only  one  chassis  we  are  cutting  off 
nearly  $200  per  car. 

Thus  Reo  the  Fifth  gives  far 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other 
car  in  existence.  It  gives  twice  as 
much  as  some. 

But  this  price  is  not  fixed.  We 
shall  keep  it  this  low  just  as  long 
as  we  can.  If  materials  advance 
even  slightly  the  price  must  also 
advance.  No  price  can  be  fixed  for 
six  months  ahead  without  leaving 
big  margin,  and  we  haven’t  done 
that.  The  cost  lias  been  pared  to 
the  limit. 

Catalog  Ready 

Our  new  catalog  shows  the  va¬ 
rious  styles  of  body.  It  tells  all 
the  materials,  gives  all  specifica¬ 
tions.  With  these  facts  before  you, 
you  can  easily  compare  any  other 
car  with  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

If  you  want  a  new  car  you 
should  do  that.  Judge  the  facts 
for  yourself.  Don’t  pay  more  than 
our  price  for  less  value.  After  25 
years  spent  in  this  business,  here  is 
the  best  car  I  can  build.  And  the 
price  is  $1,055.  Don’t  you  think 
you  should  know*  that  car  ? 

Write  now  for  this  catalog. 
When  we  send  it  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  see  the  car.  Address — 


R.  M. 


Owen  &  Co.,  c£''i  S'  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 

Wheels — 

34  Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 

Speed  - 
45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas- 
sengerBodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield,  gas  tank  and 

speedometer — all  for  $100  extra.  Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $25  extra. 
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GOOD  BREAD;  CEMENT  FLOORS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
in  recent  issues  relative  to  use  of  East¬ 
ern-grown  W  inter  wheat.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  be  followed  by  something 
on  the  use  of  such  floor,  as  it  was 
stated  that  people  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it.  I  do  not  want  any  better  bread 
than  was  made  by  my  mother  from  local 
wheat  in  western  Pennsylvania,  old 
“salt  risin’.”  I  also  read  in  a  recent 
issue  the  trouble  one  man  had  with 
dampness  in  concrete  grain  bin ;  and 
later  some  one  told  him  how  to  remedy 
it  by  layers  of  tar  and  bricks.  That  may 
be  all  right  after  the  bin  is  built  wrong. 
In  connection  with  those  articles  it  might 
be  well  to  show  how  to  build  the  bins 
or  cellars  right  in  the  first  place,  where 
there  is  likelihood  of  dampness.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  layer  of  tar  an  inch  or 
two  beneath  the  surface  of  the  cement 
is  effective,  put  in  when  the  floor  is 
being  built.  This  would  be  easy  to  put 
in  the  floor,  but  perhaps  difficult  in  the 
wall.  c.  B.  L. 

East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  some  articles  on 
making  bread  from  Winter  wheat  flour 
coming.  This  is  a  great  subject  to  de¬ 
velop.  _ 

WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES? 

No.  1. 

We  have  in  mind  a  series  of  notes  on 
apple  varieties.  The  first  follows  in  opinions 
from  nurserymen — chiefly  as  to  Ben  Davis. 
Next  will  come  opinion  from  dealers  who 
handle  apples,  and  then  from  growers  of 
long  experience.  The  nurserymen  were 
asked  the  direct  question  if  sales  of  Ben 
Davis  have  kept  up. 

Ben  Davis  Falling  Away. 

The  sale  of  Ben  Davis  has  fallen  off 
more  in  the  past  season  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  history  of  our  business ;  in  fact, 
there  are  but  very  few  Ben  Davis  being 
planted  except  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  some  Western  States.  The  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  people  to-day,  and  the  ones  that  are 
being  planted,  are  about  in  rotation  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Stayman’s  Winesap,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Grimes  Golden, 
Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh,  Nero,  Stark,  York 
Imperial.  These  are  Winter  apples.  The 
two  Summer  apples  are  Yellow  Transparent 
and  Williams  Early  Red.  Of  course  there 
are  some  sections  that  are  planting  a  great 
many  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Delicious,  but 
I  name  you  the  varieties  that  are  really 
being  sold  for  the  commercial  planter. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  other  good 
kinds,  these  are  the  principal  ones.  How¬ 
ever,  I  should  have  said  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  almost  a  separate  and  distinct 
list  of  which  Baldwin  is  at  the  head  ;  R.  I. 
Greening,  Stark,  Wealthy,  Duchess,  King 
and  Rome  Beauty  are  all  good  sellers.  As 
to  peaches,  our  experience  last  season  in 
our  own  orchards  was  that  the  Chinese 
strain  of  peaches  were  the  money  makers. 
They  were  Greensboro,  Carman,  Ray,  Belle 
of  Georgia  and  Elbcrta.  These  are  the 
principal  varieties  we  are  selling  at,  this 
time,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  this  list 
being  sold  is  the  Elberta.  Of  course  there 
are  other  good  varieties  of  peaches,  but 
this  list  covers  the  main  ones. 

Maryland.  j.  g.  harrison  &  sons. 

A  New  York  List. 

Yes,  sales  of  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  have 

fallen  off  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  past 
five  years.  This  variety  used  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
we  think  your  information  in  regard  to  its 
losing  ground  is  correct.  The  record  of 
our  sales  on  apple  trees  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  to  be  in  greatest  demand : 
Baldwin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Taragon,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Stark,  Stayman’s  Winesap, 
Wealthy,  Winter  Banana,  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  and  York  Imperial.  In  peaches  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Chair’s  Choice,  Crawford  Early, 
Crawford  Late,  Carman,  Elberta,  Fitzgerald, 
Greensboro,  Hiley,  Iron  Mountain,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Beauty,  Stump  and  Waddell  are  the 
leaders  with  us.  the  chase  ndeseeies. 

New  York. 

Baldwin  and  Elberta  Lead. 

We  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe,  in 
our  trade,  to  say  that  the  demand  for  Ben 
Davis  apple  has  fallen  off  60  to  70  per  cent 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  them  now.  The  demand 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities.  We 
should  say  the  heaviest  demand  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  at  present  far  apples  would  include 
Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Spy,  McIntosh,  Wag- 


ener.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  Stayman. 
These  varieties  seem  to  be  called  for  quite 
generally  over  the  country,  and  are  being 
planted  in  large  quantities.  A  peach  list 
would  vary  a  great  deal  more  than  apples, 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  up  a  list,  only  for 
particular  sections.  We  think  the  Elberta 
is  called  for  in  large  quantities  everywhere, 
and  we  should  say  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  demand  for  peach  trees  is  for  the  El¬ 
berta.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Ohio. 

Ben  Davis  Going  Back  in  Iowa. 

The  sales  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  trees 
have  fallen  off  materially  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  the  demand  this  Winter  for  the 
Bon  Davis  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  The  fact  is,  in  this  section 
of  the  country  the  Ben  Davis  produced 
more  fruit  last  Fall  than  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  combined,  and  while  prices  were  not  as 
high  for  this  variety  as  it  was  for  others, 
still  everything  considered  it  was  the  most 
profitable  apple  that  was  grown  this  past 
year,  and  I  am  quite  sure  from  present  in¬ 
dications  the  demand  for  Ben  Davis  is  go¬ 
ing  to  increase.  The  fact  is,  it  produces 
the  fruit,  and  outside  of  the  apple  belt 
people’s  tastes  are  not  educated.  An  apple 
is  an  apple,  and  the  most  showy  one  is 
in  the  best  demand,  but  of  course  in  the 
apple  belt  where  people's  tastes  are  edu¬ 
cated,  the  Ben  Davis  is  not  so  popular.  In 
this  section  the  Jonathan  is  always  in 
strong  demand.  The  Stayman  is  also  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front,  and  there  is  an  unusual 
demand  this  Winter  for  Y'ork  Imperial  and 
Rome  Beauty,  but  the  demand  for  varie¬ 
ties  is  governed  largely  by  location.  There 
is  also  an  increased  demand  for  Delicious, 
but  summing  it  all  up,  they  can't  down 
the  Ben  Davis.  The  demand  is  bound  to 
come  back  stronger  than  ever. 

Iowa.  D.  s.  LAKE. 

A  List  for  Indiana. 

The  sale  of  Ben  Davis  trees  has  fallen 
off  two-thirds  with  us.  The  varieties  most 
in  demand  and  generally  short  are  Yellow 
Transparent,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Stayman. 
There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  Jonathan. 
Grimes,  Winesap,  York  Imperial  and  Rome 
Beauty.  The  Eastern  market  seems  to  be 
short  on  Baldwin  and  McIntosh  especially  ; 


Early  Spring  Top  Dressing 
Brings  Large  Hay  Crops 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  use  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for  Oats 
and  Top  Dressing.  Do  this  every  spring  and  you  can  keep  your 
field  in  grass  for  years  without  re-seeding. 

Send  for  our  Free  Almanac  and  Booklet 
telling  all  about 

“Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  for 
every  crop  and  what  they 
have  done  for  others. 

It’s  a  surprising  story. 

-  THE  - 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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The  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Hants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million 
120  acres  planted  i ti  103  vaiieties.  A1 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
AI so  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  CatalognePRKK.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  eale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Plant  the  Quality  Grape 

CATAWBA-CONCORD 


The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere,  a  cross 

between  the  Catawba  ami  the 
Concord — so  scientifically  made 
that  it  unites  all  their  merits 
with  none  of  their  defects. 
Equal  in  quality  to  tin*  finest 
hot-house  grapes  and  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Concord.  For  ten 
years  it  has  proved  its  i  uper- 
iority.  Has  received  awards 
Wherever  shown. 

Write  at  once  for  large  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and 
grow  them — free  to  everybody. 


J.  T.  LOVETT, 
Box  162.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Ilubbardston  in  good  demand.  In  peaches 
the  Elberta  leads  all  varieties  by  consider¬ 
able  ;  then  comes  Champion,  Carman,  Yel¬ 
low,  St.  John,  the  Crawfords,  Kalamazoo, 
Smock,  Engel's  Mammoth  and  Salway. 

Indiana.  c.  M.  hobbs  &  sons. 

Renewed  Call  for  Ben. 

Our  order  book  for  Spring  of  1912  shows 
a  very  increased  demand  for  Ben  Davis 
over  the  previous  year.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  little  call  for  this  variety,  and 
we  had  a  bonfire  of  some  2500  beautiful 
two-year-old  trees.  We  think  the  increased 
demand  at  present  is  largely  owing  to  the 
beautiful  coloring  the  fruit  put  on  through 


WHOLESALE  PRIDES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R-8  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  as  good  ns  grow,  at  $1  per  1,01)0  and  up. 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  PROS.,  Raw  Paw,  Mich. 


Strawkerrv  Plants  9ver  FortY  Vaiieties,  at 
Oiraw Derry  r  lnnis  $2.50  per  I,000.  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Heliable  money-maxing  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Ulus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Healthy  northern  grnwn  stock  that  will  produce  hip  crops 

- ot  good  fruit.  Straw- 

berry,  Ras 
ick 


READ  OUR  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE. —  All  plants 
guaranteed  to  be  first- 
class  and  true  to  name,  packed 
to  reach  you  in  good  grotring 
condition  ( by  express'),  anti 
please  you,  or  your  money  hack. 


Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Grape  Plants, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  TV  rite 
to-day. 


«.  A.  I>.  BALDWIN,  K.  It.,  14  Bridgman,  Midi 


PI  ANK  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
iLMIl  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


western  New  York  last  Summer.  This  we 
think  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
Missouri  weather  that  prevailed ;  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Ben  Davis  to  reach  its  highest 
perfection  in  color  needs  excessive  hot 
weather  such  as  we  had  last  Summer. 
Orders  for  this  variety  booked  by  us  for 
next  Spring's  shipment  are  largely  from 
the  most  practical  growers  of  apples  in 
large  quantities.  As  to  what  varieties  of 
apples  seem  to  be  in  the  largest  demand, 
would  say  McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty,  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Baldwing  Greening  and  Spy  are 
among  the  leaders,  though  perhaps  not  in 
order  named.  We  think  Elberta  is  safely 
the  leader  for  commercial  peach  planting. 

New  York.  h.  s.  wiley  &  son. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acres  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  fnrnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg.  O. 


COW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS 

Produce  big  yields;  make  soil  fertile.  Have  no 
peer  as  feed;  yield  heavily;  make  following  crops 
larger.  Extra  quality  seed.  Write  for  booklet. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,124TraJe  St.  Hickory.  N.  C. 


SEED 


Potatoes,  Red  River.  Seed  Corn, 
Oats,  etc.  Write  us.  McAdams 
Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CCPH  IV  A  T€  Regenerated  Swedish, 
\  A  O  The>highest  yielder. 
D 1VT  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded. 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 


Gre  imt  n  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  Li.  V  ALHy  R.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


filTO  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
UA  I  U  best  varieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn; 

Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


1912  Catalog  FREE  to 
all.  Reliable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 


Great 
Crops 
Of  .  . 


Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw- 
berries  next  Spring  by 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


OTRAWBERRIEC 

V  And  HOW  to  GROW  THEM  w 

Is  a  complete  treatise  on 
strawberry  culture  written 
by  America's  greateststraw- 
berry  expert.  Indorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges  and 
strawberry  growers  of  higli- 
estauthority.  Government 
reports  show  that  straw¬ 
berries  yield  more  dollars 
per  acre  and  give  quicker 
returns  than  any  other  crop. 
Get  our  book  and  learu 
how.  IT'S  FREE! 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Bo^Dn^Thrc«^HWersJlIch. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  Varietiss.  Also  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  m 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instrueiions  FREE. 

(5  E-  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 

r  ^DFF^BLACKBEPRIES 

Jl  V_*  have  a  reputation  for 
highest  quality  fruit 
.and  heavy  yields.  $300.00  per  acre  nouncom- 
.mon  returns.  1100  acres  fruit  plants, 

^  trees,  farm  seeds,  etc.  Special  Premium 
I  — With  every  $1.00  purchase  10  kernels 
I  grown  from  the  10  grand  Champion 
J  Ears  of  Corn  of  the  National  Corn  Show 
'FREE.  We  paid  $350.00 for  the  10  ears, 
Pand  they  are  worth  it.  Send  for  handsome 
'  catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFP,  New  Carlisle,  0. 

CLOVER  a"d  TIMOTHY  I7uss°hpI? 

Cheapest  aiul  Best  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al¬ 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheao-  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Boa560  CLARINDA.IOWA. 


Earliest  Tomato  FREE 

Our  Jack  Rose  proved  to  be  the  llnest  extra  early  red 
Tomato.  Pkt.  sent,  with  our  beautiful  new  catalog,  for 
a  2c.  stamp  to  pay  postage.  If  you  want  the  very  Best 
Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  YOU  must  sow  Jt'XG 
qCALITY  SF.EDS.  Our  trade  is  more  than  doubling 
each  year,  which  proves  that  Our  Seeds  Give  Satisfaction. 
We  give  lots  of  New  Sorts  FREE  with  all  orders.  Bar¬ 
gain  Catalog  Free.  J,  IV.  JUNG  SEF.P  COMPANY,  Fairfield 
Seed  Farm,  Dept.  2G,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


Twenty  odd  years  ago,  Salzer’s 
White  BonanzaOatswon  the  world’s 
prize  of  $500.00  offered  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  the 
heaviest  yielding  oats. 

Our  new  Rejuvenated  White  Bonanza 
Oats  gave  during  1910  and  1911  sworn-to 
yields  ranging  from  80  to  259  bushels 
per  acre.  Does  well  everywhere,  not 
so  particular  as  to  soils  and  climes. 

For  10c  Stamps  We  Mail 

A  package  of  our  Famous  Oats,  together 
with  a  lot  of  other  rare  farm  seed  sam¬ 
ples,  as  also  our  Mammoth  Catalogue, 
if  you  ask  for  same. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  144  g.  8th  St.,LaCroBse,Wli. 


ODD  SEEDS 

■  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
’  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test  Return  if 
*not  0.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  7 00  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
__  and  your  neighbors’ addresses. 

R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY*  Rockford,  Illinois 


ASPARAGUS 


Eat  Asparagus  and  be  healthy.  Grow  your  own  roots.  It’s  easy. 
My  1912  one  and  two-year  old  stock  is  unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
healthiest,  thriftiest  varieties.  Place  your  order  now.  Special  prices 
on  large  orders.  Free  catalog  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  it  now. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Mooreatown,  N.  J. 
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A  “  BACK  TO  THE  LAND  ”  EXPERIENCE. 

True  Tale  of  a  Farm  Trial. 

PART  II. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pleasure 
of  picking  your  own  fresh  vegetables 
from  your  own  garden.  I  have  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  hearing  remarks  on  the  bur¬ 
den  of  going  out  in  the  broiling  sun  to 
gather  vegetables,  compared  with  the 
ease  of  ordering  them  from  the  corner 
grocery  in  the  city.  One  plot  of  about 
a  half  acre  I  started  to  plow  myself. 
It  was  my  first  experience  at  plowing, 
and  the  same  for  the  horse.  We  started 
out  pretty  well,  but  the  horse  soon  got 
the  notion  that  he  must  go  at  top  speed 
to  keep  from  getting  stuck.  This  would 
pull  the  plow  out  of  the  ground  and  we 
would  have  to  go  back  and  try  again. 
The  soil  was  a  rather  heavy  clay,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  a  good  deal  to  expect  o-f 
the  horse.  He  soon  developed  another 
trick  of  going  diagonally  across  the 
field.  He  persisted  in  that,  and  finally 
brought  our  efforts  to  an  end  after  go¬ 
ing  five  times  around  the  field,  i  hired 
the  rest  of  it  plowed.  In  cultivating 
the  horse  developed  a  penchant  for 
walking  on  one  row  with  his  front  feet 
and  on  another  row  with  his  hind  feet, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  hire  most 
of  the  cultivating  done.  After  one  of 
these  strenuous  days  the  horse  would- 
sometimes  have  difficulty  in  rising  the 
next  morning,  sometimes  being  down 
until  noon,  his  hind  legs  appearing  to 
be  weak. 

I  had  ordered  2,000  strawberry 
plants,  and  received  a  letter  from  the 
nursery  asking  how  I  liked  them.  Not 
receiving  the  plants  in  a  reasonable 
time,  I  notified  the  nursery.  In  time  I 
received  another  note  from  the  nursery 
stating  that  the  original  shipment  had 
been  returned  to  them  by  the  express 
company  in  a  spoiled  condition,  an<i 
that  they  had  just  shipped  a  fresh  lot. 
They  arrived  in  good  condition,  but 
the  soil  had  become  so  dried  out  that 
nothing  would  grow.  I  waited  two  or 
three  days  hoping  for  a  shower,  and 
then  planted  them  with  water  in  each 
hole.  About  300  survived.  An  order 
for  20  cherry  trees  was  shipped  by 
freight,  and  as  this  is  a  prepaid  freight 
station,  the  shipment  went  to  Kingston 
and  I  yvas  notified  to  remit  for  the 
freight  bill,  and  after  they  received  the 
money  the  trees  were  sent  to  my  sta¬ 
tion.  All  this  time  the  trees,  which 
were  wrapped  in  burlap,  were  drying 
up.  I  let  them  stand  in  water  half  a 
day,  but  when  planted  they  all  died 
without  a  struggle.  Probably  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  wet  season  they  might  have  pull¬ 
ed  through.  A  pair  of  pigs  bought  in 
the  Spring  for  $6,  sold  in  the  Fall  for 
$17.  We  had  no  cow,  and  had  to  buy 
grain  to  feed  them,  so  cannot  figure 
much  profit  on  them. 

The  orchard  was  started  with  the 
idea  of  mulching  it  after  the  Hitchings 
plan.  On  two  lots,  which  are  naturally 
moist,  the  plan  seems  to  be  all  right. 
The  trees,  which  are  Baldwins,  and 
number  about  200,  are  thrifty  and  make 
a  fair  growth  each  year,  no  matter  what 
the  weather.  Only  one  tree  of  this 
variety  has  borne  yet,  although  they 
are  eight  years  old,  quite  different  from 
the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hitchings 
by  the  same  method.  Another  lot  of 
trees  bought  for  Spy  had  puzzled  me 
until  this  Summer.  There  are  about 
150  of  them,  but  they  are  not  very 
thrifty,  although  having  as  good  care  as 
any.  Last  year  a  few  bore  and  they 
were  identified  as  Belmont,  a  good 
apple,  but  not  red,  and  not  well  known, 
and  a  rather  delicate  tree.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  are  all  Belmont,  as  some 
of  them  have  a  very  straggling  growth, 
while  the  Belmont  has  an  upright  form. 

1  hey  none  of  them  have  the  Spy 
characteristics.  They  comprised  half 
°f  an  order  from  a  prominent  nursery. 

!  he  other  half  seems  to  be  true  to 
name.  Of  400  Rome  Beauty  trees  from 
another  nursery,  seven  years  planted, 
irom  one-year-old  whips,  nearly  all 
nave  borne  from  one  to  eighteen  apples, 
and  all  true  to  name.  Of  150  Wagener 
trees,  those  which  have  fruited  are 
true,  and  the  others  have  the  same 
character  of  growth.  Of  300  Baldwins 
only  one  has  fruited,  and  that  came 
true,  and  the  others  resemble  it  in 
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shape.  In  fact,  of  the  1,600  trees,  only 
the  Spy  have  come  untrue.  I  have 
only  bought  of  two  nurseries  to  any 
extent,  and  half  the  trees  were  wrong 
from  one,  and  all  were  true  from  the 
other,  and  he  is  out  of  business  now. 

The  Rome  Beauty  trees  were  culti¬ 
vated  this  Summer  by  having  three  fur¬ 
rows  turned  toward  them  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  harrowed  two  or  three 
times.  I  hey  showed  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  over  other  years  when  they  had 
a  scant  mulching.  In  mulching  they 
got  all  the  grass  there  was  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  but  that  was  very  little.  In  the 
orchard  where  I  attempted  to  raise 
corn  and  potatoes,  the  trees  look  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  while  those  in  the 
same  lot,  uncultivated,  although  mulch¬ 
ed  fairly  well,  barely  pulled  through. 
I  have  therefore  concluded  that  the 
trees  must  be  cultivated  on  my  farm, 
excepting  the  two  moist  lots  mentioned 
before.  I  found  many  of  the  trees  in 
a  bad  way  from  borers,  especially  those 
near  stone  fences  and  woods.  They 
have  killed  a  number  of  the  trees,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  I  was  there  this 
Summer  to  dig  them  out,  as  another 
year  or  two  of  neglect  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  might  have  been  disastrous.  Eleven 
borers  were  dug  from  one  tree.  I  had 
seen  the  sawdust  indications  of  them 
on  my  short  vacation  visits  before,  but 
had  not  realized  the  damage  they  were 
doing.  We  also  had  the  17-year  locusts 
in  swarms,  seaming  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  two  or  three  parallel  lines  fre¬ 
quently,  and  extending  into  three  and 
four-year-oid  wood.  They  killed  five 
or  six  trees  that  were  not  very  thrifty, 
but  did  not  noticeably  check  the  thrifty 
trees. 

Altogether  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  orchard  that  1  was  on  the 
ground,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  of  re¬ 
sults  in  time,  but  as  for  regular  farm¬ 
ing,  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  much  for  me. 
I  spent  nearly  all  my  money,  but  by 
selling  the  horse,  pigs  and  chickens, 
had  enough  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
city.  Our  furniture  is  still  on  the  farm, 
and  we  have  our  farm  tools,  and  the 
orchard  on  the  whole  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  I  have  gained  a  better  idea 
of  the  needs  of  the  orchard. 

In  two  or  three  years  we  expect  to  be 
in  a  position  to  try  it  again,  but  on  a 
different  plan,  which  is  to  throw  all 
our  energy  into  developing  the  orchard, 
with  chickens  as  a  side  line  and  all 
the  small  fruits  we  can  properly  care 
for.  A  kitchen  garden,  of  course,  is 
included.  The  neighboring  farmers 
predict  that  in  four  or  five  years  the 
orchard  will  pay  commercially,  and  that 
is  some  encouragement,  as  it  was  a 
joke  when  started.  To  sum  up  the 
Summer’s  adventure,  we  left  our  money 
and  household  goods,  and  I  about  15 
pounds  avoirdupois  on  the  farm,  and 
brought  back  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  orchard,  a  lame  back  that  lasted  for 
two  months,  and  knees  that  still  creak 
a  little.  R.  a.  y. 

New  York. 


FLORIDA  FACTS  AND  PRICES. 

I  am  not  planting  any  potatoes  this  year. 
I  was  intending  to  plant  nothing  this  year 
at  all  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather.  We  did  not  have  our  usual  high 
water  last  Fall  here,  although  on  December 
30  I  planted  one  acre  of  beans  and  January 
4  one-half  acre  of  cucumbers.  This  is  all 
I  shall  plant  this  year.  We  grow  Bliss 
Red  Triumph  altogether  down  here  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  use  (and  nearly  all  do)  five  bags 
per  acre  (160  pound  bag),  some  use  as  high 
as  eight  bags.  My  neighbor  says  he  uses 
3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  and  eight 
bags  of  potatoes,  although  he  only  uses  a 
part  of  the  time  five  bags  and  2,000  pounds. 
Potatoes  usually  cost  $4  to  $4.50  per  bag. 
Fertilizer  costs  $35  to  $40  and  $42,  some 
even  higher ;  we  usually  use  about  $38  or 
$39  fertilizer,  although  the  $35  kind  is  used 
a  great  deal.  Land  rents  at  $5  to  $10  per 
acre.  I  get  usually  $8  for  mine ;  have 
rented  some  for  $10  and  some  for  $6  per 
acre.  It  costs  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  to 
clear  the  laud,  $3.50  to  plow,  about  $5  to 
prepare  ground  and  plant.  We  do  very  lit¬ 
tle  work  on  them  after  planting,  usually 
plow  them  in  just  as  they  come  through 
and  again  with  shovel  plow  a  little  later, 
and  that  is  about  all  we  do.  If  heavy  rains 
then  we  cultivate  more.  I  ship  in  crates 
altogether,  so  do  nearly  all,  although  some 
use  barrels.  Crates  cost  14  cents  each 
standing  up ;  hauling  five  cents  per  crate. 
Digging  varies  according  to  ground  and 
quantity,  but  usually  costs  from  six  to  ID 
cents  a  crate.  This  seems  high.  This  is 
for  fair  to  good  potatoes ;  sometimes  they 
pay  15  cents  per  crate  for  digging  and 
picking  up  and  nailing  on  cover.  Here  the 
yield  varies  very  largely  on  account  of 
blight;  many  crops  are  a  failure  from  this 
cause,  drought  and  poor  seed ;  hence  it 
runs  all  the  way  from  failure  or  a  little  of 
nothing  to  300  crates  to  the  acre.  They 
usually  sell  at  $1.75  per  crate  for  No.  1. 
Potatoes  are  the  main  crop  here  this  year 
right  around  us ;  one  man  has  29  acres, 
another  20,  one  17,  one  about  18  or  20,  and 
others  smaller  lots.  The  general  planting 
is  light,  hence  this  year  a  very  few  toma¬ 
toes,  which,  has  always  been  the  main  crop 
here.  The  potato  crops  are  looking  fine 
now,  and  if  they  do  not  blight  the  next  30 
days  they  will  yield  well.  200  to  300  crates 
per  acre,  but  they  will  more  or  less  blight. 

Florida.  p.  s.  p. 


Beautiful  Style 
Book  FREE I 


THE  really  wonderful,  com¬ 
plete  “National” Style  Book, 
containing  200  pages  of  the 
newest  New  York  fashions,  is 
FREE  to  you — FREE  for  the  ask- 
ing — just  write  for  it.  It  shows 
you  page  after  page  of  amazing 
bargains — it  shows  you 

Walsis,  98  cents  to  S6.98  Hats,  $1 .98  to  $9.98 

Skirts,  $1.49  to  S9.98  Petticoats,  59  cents  to  $5.98 

Lingerie &Wash  Dresses, $2.98to $15.98  Coats  and  Capes,  $5.98  to  S15.98 
Silk  Dresses,  $9.98  to  $19.75  House  Dresses,  $1.25  to  $3.49 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs.  Veils,  Rain¬ 
coats,  Gloves.  Sweaters,  Leather  Goods.  Jewelry  and  a  com¬ 
plete  lino  of  Boys’,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 

National  T ailorec! Suits  ^  ^ 

Made  to  Measure  $*30  00 

Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free 

Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to 
order.  We  guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  “NATIONAL”  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges  on  all  our 
goods  to  any  part  ot  the  world.  You  may  return  any 
NATIONAL  ”  garment  not  satisfactory  to  you  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

It’s  Free I  It’s  Free I 

This  handsome,  interesting  book  that  shows  you  how  to 
save  money  at  every  turn— how  to  be  better  dressed  than 
your  neighbors  at  less  cost — right  up-to-date,  just  as  though 
you  came  to  New  York  to  shop— is  absolutely  FREE— also 
samples  of  suiting  materials.  Write  for  them  today— before 
you  forget — get 


Use  Coupon 
To  Save 
Time 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

273  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  at  once  your 
beautiful  new  FREE  Style  Book,  containing 
all  the  latest  fashions  and  the  big  bargains — 
absolutely  without  cost  to  me. 


Name., 


Street. 


City. 


State 


Planet  Jr 

means  on  a  farm  or  garden  tool  the  world  over  that  it  is  the  latest-improved, 
lightest,  strongest,  most  useful  and  economical  tool  of  its  kind.  With 
Planet  Jrs  come 

Less  work — bigger  crops — more  money 

They  make  you  independent  of  slipshod  help  and  give  you  time  for  rest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  besides.  55  Tools;  guaranteed.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer;  used  throughout  the 
world. 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel 

_  Hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  has  automatic  feed-stopping  device,  valuable 

seeder  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attachments.  Indestructible  steel 


No 


.  25  j 


frame. 

Ivr  jTI  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder 
rNO*  °  of  scientific  tool-making.  Does  more  different  kinds  of 
work,  better  than  any  other  cultivator.  Plows  to  and  from  row,  hills, 
furrows,  etc.  _ _ 

A  64=page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  book! 

Keep  up  to  date!  Learn  the  latest  and  most  valuable 
farm  and  garden  information  by  sending  for 
this  Planet  Jr  book.  It  describes  also  55  tools 
for  all  uses.  Write  postal  for  It  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 


FREE! 


Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 


“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer’s.’’ 


QOODELL  CO*,  14  Main  Si.,  Antrim ,  ISI.H. 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

13  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  Into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof 

SOLID  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OUT -It  can  t  burn,  rust. 

warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That  s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof" 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time 
money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
ROOFS  —it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box ,  110  Granville,  N.  Y. 
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BIG  “LITTLE  THINGS”  IN  SPRAYING. 

I  have  been  asked’  to  write  about 
some  of  the  “little  things”  in  spraying; 
The  fact  is,  there  are  no  little  things 
about  spraying,  as  in  many  other 
things.  This  seems  to  be  a  lesson  that 
fruitgrowers  generally — the  writer  in¬ 
cluded — have  to  learn.  There  is  only  a 
little  difference  between  the  joint  a 
barn  carpenter  and  a  cabinet-maker  can 
make,  but  that  difference  is,  after  all, 
a  wide  one.  There  are  three  requisites 
in  successful  spraying — the  right  mix¬ 
ture,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way. 
These  all  seem  easy  enough,  yet  consid¬ 
erable  experience  seems  to  be  necessary 
before  they  are  successfully  mastered. 
The  writer  was  quite  discouraged  at 
the  start  with  his  indifferent  success  in 
this  work,  and  only  because  others  were 
meeting  with  good  results  was  he  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue.  That,  however, 
was  before  spraying  equipment  was 
well  developed. 

Probably  the  point  where  most  fail¬ 
ures  in  gaining  satisfactory  results  are 
made  is  in  thoroughness  in  making  the 
application.  If  anyone  doqbts  this  let 
him  observe  how  few  orchards  that 
have  been  sprayed  are  thoroughly  and 
evenly  covered.  In  order  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  there  are  several  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
wind,  the  pressure  maintained  by  the 
pump,  the  nozzles,  the  position  of  the 
operator,  the  handling  of  the  extension 
rods  all  are  important.  Different  meth¬ 
ods  have  to  be  employed,  too,  with 
large  trees  after  growth  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  than  while  the  trees  are  dor¬ 
mant.  It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  do 
good  work  in  small  trees  or  at  times 
when  several  days  are  allowed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  application,  but  at  those  times 
when  the  work  must  be  done  in  a  short 
time  the  spray  must  be  applied  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  regardless  of  ad¬ 
verse  winds  or  other  hindering  causes. 
The  most  difficult  application  of  all  is 
the  one  just  before  the  blossoms  open. 
When  the  little  peduncles  or  flower 
stems  are  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long  and  the  blossoms  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  color  is  a  most  critical 
time  with  the  apple  crop.  The  scab  is 
liable  to  attack  the  tender  stems,  if 
favorable  weather  for  its  development 
prevails,  and  destroy  the  blossoms. 
Only  three  or  four  days  are  allowed  as 
a  rule  for  making  this  application,  for 
the  spray  does  not  afford  full  protec¬ 
tion  if  applied  before  the  peduncles  are 
fully  developed,  and  very  soon  after 
this  the  flowers  are  opened  too  much  to 
permit  of  spraying.  So  that  it  is  most 
important  to  do  a  thorough  job  while 
going  over  the  trees  but  once,  and  this 
despite  unfavorable  winds  or  other  un¬ 
toward  circumstances.  The  time  may 
be  lengthened  somewhat  by  taking  the 
varieties  in  the  order  of  blossoming,  as 
some  kinds  open  their  blossoms  later 
than  others.  The  application  following 
blossoming  may  take  a  little  longer 
time,  and  the  foliage  is  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  check  the  force  of  the  wind 
to  some  extent,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  de¬ 
pend  on  any  change  in  the  air  currents 
for  doing  a  complete  job  at  this  time. 
I  once  knew  a  man  who  sprayed  one 
side  of  his  apple  trees  at  this  time  and 
then  waited  about  10  days  for  the  wind 
to  change  before  spraying  the  opposite 
side  and  the  result  was  a  loss  of  fully 
$500  in  the  value  of  his  crop. 

In  order  to  reach  all  parts  of  large 
trees  under  these  conditions  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  nozzles  of  considerable 
carrying  capacity.  Nozzles  of  the  ver- 
morel  or  Friend  type,  while  making  the 
ideal,  mistlike  spray,  are  not  adapted 
to  this  work.  Something  like  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  nozzle  is  better.  We  use  the 
calla  a  good  deal.  Some  makes  of  the 
P'riend  kind  of  nozzles  have  a  remov¬ 
able  disc  with  diagonal  holes  and  I 
have  plugged  up  these  and  drilled 
straight  holes  instead  and  find  these  do 
much  better  for  large  trees  than  with 
the  slanting  openings.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance,  too,  that  the  pump  be 
kept  in  proper  running  order  so  that  a 
good  pressure  shall  be  maintained.  There 
is  considerable  wear  on  the  plunger 
packing  and  cylinder,  and  on  the  plun¬ 
ger  rod  as  well  where  this  works 
through  a  stuffing  box.  Where  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  other  sprays  with 
considerable  lime  is  used  the  grit  in  the 
lime  rapidly  cuts  away  these  parts  and 
causes  leaks  so  that  the  pressure  is 
greatly  reduced.  We  have  sometimes 
had  to  repack  the  plunger  as  often  as 
once  in  two  days,  so  great  has  been  the 
v/ear.  The  high  pressure  is  necessary 
not  only  to  reach  the  tops  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  trees  but  to  break  up  the 
spray  as  well,  for  with  these  nozzles 
only  a  shower  is  made  instead  of  the 
mist  which  is  needed  unless  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  good. 


Many  people  provide  themselves  with 
very  long  extension  rods,  but  this  is  a 
jnatter  that  is  secondary  to  that  of  noz¬ 
zles.  With  nozzles  that  will  carry  well 
the  matter  of  a  foot  or  two  on  the  rods 
does  not  count  much,  and  very  long 
rods  are  bungling  and  inconvenient  to 
handle.  For  most  purposes  we  use  an 
eight-foot  rod  and  seldom  one  longer 
than  that.  Extremely  long  ones  are 
hard  to  hold  and  often  become  tangled 
among  the  limbs.  We  find  no  difficulty 
in  reaching  all  parts  of  our  large  trees 
with  the  rods  and  nozzles  described. 
They  should  be  provided  with  cut-offs 
that  do  not  leak,  and  all  hose  connec¬ 
tions  should  be  kept  tight  with  good 
gaskets.  edward  hutchins. 

Allegan  County,  Mich. 


Too  Much  Wood  on  Peach  Trees. 

The  most  trying  thing  that  I  have  got 
to  contend  with  is  too  much  wood  growth 
for  peaches.  I  have  1,000  trees  that  have 
been  set  five  years ;  they  have  made  a 
great  growth.  I  have  cut  them  hack  every 
year  since  they  were  sot,  also  at  setting 
time.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  pruned 
this  year  after  they  were  leaved  out? 

H.  A. 

In  such  cases  we  conclude  that  th 
ground  is  too  rich  in  nitrogen  and  th. 
jieavy  pruning  induces  new  growth.  We  let 
them  alone  in  Winter  and  use  phosphate 
and  potash  with  late  Summer  pruning.  This 
matures  the  wood  earlier  and  helps  form 
fruit  buds. 


Privet  for  Hedge. 

In  regard  to  privet  for  hedging  purposes, 
which  is  the  better  kind  to  use,  the  common 
sort  or  the  kind  known  as  California  privet? 
Is  it  advisable  to  grow  from  seed? 

South  Jamaica,  L.  I.  s.  j. 

California  privet  is  the  best  for  the 
hedges.  It  is  not  advisable  to  grow  it 
from  seed ;  cuttings  are  commonly  used. 
They  root  very  easily,  and  make  a  quick 
growth. 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Proprietor 

M  “HOW  CHEAP”  but  “HOW  GOOD” 

We  don’t  advertise  " Bargains ,  ” 
but  here  are  a  few  of  the  many 

REAL  GOOD  THINGS 

from  our  1912  CATALOGUE 

FOR  JUST  A  DOLLAR—1  Cherry  Trees — Early  Richmond, 
Gov.  Wood,  Montmorency  and  ABESSE  D’OIGNIES 

the  newest,  best  and  latest  of  all,  and  grown  only  by 
vs.  These  four  will  give  you  fruit  for  over  six  weeks. 

ONE  ACRE  OF  CHERRY  ORCHARD,  S15.00 

B  DWARF  APPLES  and  one  standard  STEARNS  APPLE, 

owned  exclusively  by  us,  $2.50 

16  DWARF  APPLES,  earliest  to  latest,  all  different,  and 

one  STEARNS,  34.00 

McKAY’S  LATE  PEACH 

shown  in  the  Rural  for  January  6th,  page  % 

Fresh  Burned  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

$3.00  per  Ton 

LOTS  OF  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS 

Yes,  we  grow  our  own  trees— come  and  see 
our  plant — 375  acres  of  Nursery  stock,  Fruit 
and  just  Plain  Farm! — right  across  the 
road  from  the  State  Experiment  Station. 

BETTER  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE? 


Remember  the  man — ■ 


w. 

BOX  F 


GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


500, OOOTrees  for  Sale 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES 

Buy  trees  direct,  save  half  your  money. 

We  sell  absolutely  the  best  trees  money  can  buy  and 
charge  you  about  half  of  what  you  pay  agents.  Our 
trees  are  triple  inspected  before  shipment.  You  get 
only  perfect  trees. 


AGENTS  PRICES  Ctn/N  TWO « 

Greens. 


Trees 


o/rect  ro  roa. 

Trees  are  northern-grown,  hardy,  healthy,  shapely. 
Get  our  Free  Book— ‘“How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay." 
Tells  how  to  prune,  graft  and  grow  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  Ask  for  our  valuable  1912  catalog. 

Established  S3  years.  Capital  ft 00,000 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box22i.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  and  CRATES 

of  all  kinds 

Also  PLANT  BOXES 

_  Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  GO. 

Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y.  Box  14 


Make  Every  Acre  Net  $200  Each  Y ear 

I  An  acre  of  Berries  will  bring  more  net  profit  than  ten  acres 
of  corn  or  wheat — WITH  LESS  WORK — five  acres,  more  | 
I  income  than  the  salary  of  the  average  state  senator.  Be 
growing  is  a  solid,  permanent  business.  City  people  f 
are  eating  more  and  more  berries.  Prices  arej 
i  double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
j  Learn  the  facts.  Get  Knight’s  1912  Book 
of  Small  Fruits.  It’s  free  if  you  write  soon.. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  A  SON 
}Box  105  Sawyer,  Michigan  I 


Sixty-four  Years! 

Every  packet  of  Henderson’s 
seeds  that  is  sold  has  behind  it 
the  experience  of  64  years  of 
successful  seed  growing  and 
selling.  The  methods  of  seed 
testing  and  trials  that  were  the 
best  three  generations  ago,  have 
been  improved  and  bettered  by 
us  from  year  to  year  and  are 
to-day  still  the  best.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  seeds  is  really  the 
smallest  cost  of  your  garden  and 
it  pays  to  be  sure  you  have 
started  right.  Henderson's  are 
Tested  Seeds. 

Special  Offer 

Our  1912  Catalogue,  Everything  for  the 
Garden,  a  book  of  204  pages, 
over  800  illustrations,  color 
plates,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
on  receipt  of  10  cents.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  will  send  our  Gar¬ 
den  Guide  and  Kecord  and 
our  collection  of  G  Hender¬ 
son’s  Specialties,  in  a  cou¬ 
pon  envelope  which  will  be 
accepted  as  25  cents  on  any 
order  of  one  dollar  or  over. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Certlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Buy  Field’s  Seeds 

KNOW  WHAT 
'0  YOU  GET 


Buying  untried  or  un¬ 
known  seed  is  a  gamble 
— a  mighty  expensive 
one,  too.  Don’t  do  it! 
Try  my  better  way— let  me  sell 
you  the  same  kind  of  seeds  that  I 
grow  in  my  own  truck  gardens. 

Every  Lot  of  My  Seed 
Gets  Several  Tests, 

I  know  when  and  whereit  wasgrown. 
1  make  microscope  tests,  and  germ¬ 
ination  tests  and  plant  it  in  my  own  trial 
gardens,  keeping  accurate  records 
of  what  it  does.  Then  I  grow  my 
own  market  garden  crops  from  it, 
so  it’s  got  to  be  right.  I'm  not  in 
business  to  lose  money.  Field’s 
seeds  are  the  right  kind  of  stuff  I 
Let’s  swap  experiences— you  mail  me  your  name 
on  a  postal  and  I’ll  send  you  my  new  Garden 
Manual.  You’ll  find  it  interesting  and  worth 
while. 

HENRY  FIELD,  President 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 

Desk  26  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


GREGORYS 


For  over  55  years  Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  have 
maintained  unquestioned  superiority.  We  use 
greatest  care  to  list  only  the  best  varieties  and 
then  select  only  the  choicest  seed  of  those  varie¬ 
ties.  The  result  Is  Sure  Crops,  Big  Crops,  Rapid 
Fruiting.  Here  are  some  choice  selections  that 
you  will  find  highly  profitable.  The  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  can  only  suggest  their  excellence. 
You  will  find  a  fatter,  fuller  purse  at  the  sea¬ 
son’s  end  if  you  plant  them.  Send  for  prices. 

DELICIOUS  SWEET  CORN 
Crogory'a  Imp.  Orlg.  Crosby — Has  preference 
over  all  others  for  family  use,  and  high  grade 
canneries.  Very  sweet,  large  ears,  big  cropper. 
Quincy  Market— Test  its  merits.  Guaranteed  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  average  early  varieties  or 
money  back.  Ripens  between  Cory  and  Crosby. 
Cregory's  Cory— Earliest  in  this  country. 
Gregory's  Early  Mammoth— Fine  mid-season. 
Seed  of  all  the  above  is  grown  on  our  own  farm. 
CHOICEST  SQUASH 

Symmes*  Blue  Hubbard — Growers  give  It  un¬ 
stinted  praise.  Thrifty  grower.  Keeps  well. 
We  mean  it  when  we  say  "unexcelled.”  All  seed 
grown  on  our  own  farm. 

Cregory's  Imp.  Prolltlo— Earliest  of  the  mar¬ 
rows.  Decidedly  better.  Very  attractive. 
Cregory’s  Delicious— Unapproached  in  dryness, 
sweetness  and  rich  flavor. 

Gregory’s  Bay  State,  Cregory's  Victor  and 
Cregory's  Warren— Three  varieties  favored  by 
critical  growers.  Give  them  garden  space. 

VERY  SELECT  PEAS 

Cregory’s  Excelsior— Finest  low-growing,  sec¬ 
ond-early  pea.  Hardy.  Large  pods  and  peas. 
Stout  vines.  Splendid  cropper. 

Admiral  Dewey— Largest  podded  pea  grown. 
Excellent  quality.  Best  of  late  varieties. 

UNUSUAL  CUCUMBERS 
Vickery's  Forcing— Excellent  outdoors  or  under 
glass.  Wonderfully  prolific.  Seed  is  pure  stock. 
Twontleth  Contury— Ideal  for  slicing.  Crisp  and 
tender.  Continuous  producer.  Few  culls.  Longer 
than  Vickery.  Our  own  grown  seed. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOGUE 

Always  did  lead,  and  keeps  getting  better  every 
rear.  Lists  the  best  in  vegetable  seed,  bulbs, 
lowers  and  small  fruit.  Handsome  and  truthful 
illustrations  and  accurate  information  always 
given.  Enables  you  to  select  varieties  with  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  as  to  results. 

Our  SI  .00  Collection  gives  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  lor  an  all  season  vegetable  garden.  Only 
best  varieties  Inoluded.  Other  special  oilers 
Irom  1  O  cents  upward. 

Don’t  think  of  starting  your  garden  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  great  84-page  book.  Send  now. 

J.J.H.Gregoxt  $  Son,  )4  Elm  ST.,M*xBLEHEXD,Mxti. 


I 


QORN,  OATS,  POTATOES  And  GRASSES 

will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


OATS  T™ 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN.  Wonderful  new 
variety.  Yields  130  bushels  to  acre.  Absolutely 
rust  proof.  Out-vields  Swedish  Select;  five  year  test.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  G.  A.  REA' 


SAD,  Read's  Exp,  Farius,  Charlotte,  Yt. 


Dnintl  QqqHc  SALE — I  have  as  flue  a 

UIIIUII  OCClio  strain  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  Send 
for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIKK,  North  Madison,  Ohio. 

I  ET  ME  SAYE  YOU  MONEY — .''end  for  wholesale  price  list  of 
L  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants.  Ward  Blackberry  Plants,  $7.00 
per  M.  Ask  about  Kanere  Kverbearing  Raspberry — my  intro¬ 
duction.  ELMER  A.  PRIESTLEY,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Winslow,  N.  J. 


STRAW 


BERRY  &  RASP 


BERRY 


Wholesale  Price  To  Fruit  Growers 

On  First-Class  Plants  and  Vines 

We  have  all  the  standard  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Blackberries,  Bed  and  Black  Raspberries,  Grape 
Vines,  etc.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list.  BRIDGMAN 
NURSERY  CO..  Box  K.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Stick  to 
Strawberries 

Because  of  bad  seasons  25  per  cent  less 
acreage  will  be  planted.  <)ld  beds  were 
destroyed  by  the  drouth. 

Tust  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  there’s 
going  to  be  a  shortage  and  high  prices.  Take 
advantage  of  this ,  and  plant  big  acreage. 

Get  Our  1912  Catalog 

Jones’  Strawberry  Plants  grow  in  the  loose, 
fine  sand  and  silt  of  Maryland’s  “  Eastern 
Shore.”  Hair  roots  are  not  broken  in  digging. 
No  better  plants  are  produced  anywhere. 

Get  our  book  and  learn  how  we  handle  orders 
so  satisfactorily  that  from  the  hundreds  filled, 
there’s  not  one  complaint.  Book  is  free. 

j.  w.  JONES  &  SON 
30  South  Road,  Allen,  Maryland 


Plants.  Best  varieties. 

1  —  - - -  —  Prices  always  right.  . 

I  SEED  Corn,  Potatoes  and  all  oilier  seeds.  Catalog  FREE. 

j  FORD  SEED  CO.,  lltjii,  ‘id.  Ravenna,  Ohio 

STR  A  WRFR  R  IF^~Get  tl10  ^est  plants  at 

j  D 1 IVH.  YY  DCIUUED  iOWpriees.  Send  for  our 
30th  Annual  Catalog.  Tty  BETH  ML,  best  new 
|  one.  SLAVMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

50,000  Wilder  &  Fays 

One  and  two  year  old,  $14  to  $18  per  M.  5,000  lots 
less.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 

STRAW  BERK  V  PLANTS-A11  the  now  and 

old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Illns.  Catalog 
for  1!)12,  free.  DAVII)  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  For  Sale — Also  Strawberry  Plants 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del 

APPLE  SCIONS  from  Trees  that  are  growing,  prize¬ 
winning  fruit.  John  H.  Barclay,  Cranbury  N.J. 


Patentee 
Oct.  6th 
190S 


PRUNING  SAW 

Operates  from  ground.  No  breaking  of  limbs 
by  climbing.  No  moving  of  ladders.  No  sawing 
of  wrong  limbs.  Can  reach  topmost  branches  and 
6hape  tree  better  than  by  old  methods.  Will  save  its 
costin  one  day.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Will  last 
for  years.  Thousands  in  use.  Recommended  by  all  users. 

If  your  dealer  can't  furnish  it,  write  for  full  descriptive 
circular  and  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

FRUITGROWERS'  SAW  CO..  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


TREE  GAUGE  FREE. 

(Size  ;  Nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.) 

Don’t  keep  on  buying  a  “pig  in  a  bag.”  Get  behind  a 
Morey  tree  gauge  and  get  what  you  pay  for.  It  acts  like  a 
guarantee  on  a  bag  of  fertilizer. 

Our  catalogue,  too,  will  open  your  eyes.  Both  are  free. 

THE  J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

For  nearly  50  years  one  of  Dansville’s  leading  nurseries 


Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats- 


all  carefully  selected,  improved  varieties,  J 
grown  on  our  own  farm.  We  grow  all  our  I 
own  seeds  and  are  not  mere  dealers,  so  we  | 
can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seed 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Get  our  Catalog  anti 
Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  choice  selected 
strains  of 

BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONIONS 

and  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
Free;  its  worth  having.  Ask  for  Market 
Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price  List,  if 
you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

-  BOX  52  - 

Coldwater,  N.Y.^x^ 
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Ways  to  Saw  Moncyy/ 


THE  first  thing  is  to  see  money  where  you  never  saw  it 
Why,  there  is  some.  Don’t  you  see  it,  right  over  there  in 
wood-lot  ? 

You  have  always  had  to  pay  somebody  to  turn  your  standing 
timber  into  lumber. 

Don’t  you  see  money  in  doing  it  yourself  ? 

And  there  is  some  more  money.  Look  at  it  in  that  wood- 
lot  that  belongs  to  your  neighbor. 

Some  of  that  money  in  his  wood-lot  is  your  money, 
if  you  only  see  it  so. 

But  look  quickly  and  act  quickly,  or  he  may  see 
it  before  you  do  and  keep  you  from  getting  the 
money  that  is  yours  in  his  timber.  And  what  s 
more,  he’s  just  as  likely  as  not  to  be  asking 
you  for  the  money  he  has  found  in  your 
wood-lot,  if  he  gets  busy  before  you  do. 

So  look  alive  and  see  the  money  and 
then  plan  to  get  all  that’s  coming  to  you. 

Why,  don’t  you  see  profit,  real 
money  profit,  in  cutting  up  his 
logs  for  him  into  lumber? 

There  now — you  see  it 
— saw  it. 

Y es,  saw  the  money 
right  out  of  your 
own  timber,  and 
his,  too. 


before. 


Make 
Money 
Out  of  Your 


Standing  Timber 
with  an 


“American”  Saw  Mill 


First  get 
the 


saw. 


Lumber  was  never  higher  than  now.  Why  not  cut  that  standing  timber  on  the  wood-lot 
and  turn  it  into  first-class  lumber  while  prices  are  high?  It  is  useless  as  it  is,  and  makes  the 
ground  it’s  on  useless. 

But  that  timber  represents  thousands  of  feet  of  good  lumber — thousands  of  laths  and  pickets  and 
shingles,  hundreds  of  posts  and  cross  tres  and  slabs,  and  bale  after  bale  of  excelsior. 

The  stumps  will  furnish  fire-wood  for  many  a  winter.  And  the  cleared  ground — rich  with  the  forest 
mold — will  yield  crops  adding  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  farm  income. 

An  “  American”  Saw  Mill  will  make  the  lumber,  ties,  posts  and  slabs;  an  “  American”  Shingle  Machine, 
“American”  Lath  Mill  and  an  “American”  Wood  Saw  will  work  up  the  odd  pieces  into  marketable  stuff. 

You  may  not  need  them  all.  Perhaps  an  “American”  Saw  Mill  alone  will  do  for  your  work.  But  all  are  moderate 
in  price  and  have  the  qualities  which  make  them  great  money-makers.  They  are  investments  with  big  earning  power. 

We  build  the  largest,  most  diversified  line  of  saw  mill  machinery  in  the  world.  Our  machines  are  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  run  them— so  strong  that  they  wear  indefinitely — so  well  built  that  the  average  farm  engine  gives  all  the  power 
needed— and  so  moderate  in  price  that  anyone  can  buy  them.  Dealers  all  over  the  country  carry  the  “American”  line  and  can 
make  quick  delivery  at  lowest  freight  rates,  either  from  their  own  stock  or  from  our  local  warehouses  in  all  sections.  We  pay  special 

attention  to  farm  business  and  it  is  one  of  our  largest  lines. 
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The  American  “Up-lo-Date”  Shingle 
Machine  with  Power  Feed,  Automatic 
Stop  Edger  and  Knot  Saw.  It  will  make 
shingles,  heading,  box  boards,  crate 
slats,  etc.,  out  of  left-overs  and  small  logs. 


The  American  “Triumph”  Combined 
Planer.  Matcher  and  Molder  turns  out 
finished  lumber  in  great  variety.  Com¬ 
pact,  strong  and  moderate  in  price. 


“Making  Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot 

is  the  title  of  a  book  that  tells  the 
whole  story  of  lumber  making  on 
the  farm.  It  tells  you  all  about  the 
“American”  line.  But  it  also  gives 
good,  sound,  practical  advice  on 
starting  in  the  lumbei  business  as 
a  side  line  to  farming.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy  and  will  send 
you  one  on  request.  Do  not  delay. 

Post  yourself  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  With  an  “American”  Saw 
Mill  outfit  you  can  keep  yourself 
and  your  engine  and  your  team 
busy  all  the  year  round,  making  BOOK 

money  all  the  time.  SENT  FREE 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


The  American  Combined  Lath  Mill  and 
Bolter.  Has  a  capacity  of  from  30,000 
to  50,000  lath  per  day. 


The  American  “  Clipper  ”  Wood  Saw 
turns  out  cord-wood  like  magic.  Saves 
money  on  fuel.  You  can’t  afford  not  to 
have  one. 


129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York. 
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AN  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

E.  M.  S.,  Aorth  Hampton ,  N.  H. — It  is 
my  iatontion  to  plow  an  apple  orchard  of 
about  two  acres,  although  the  trees  will 
not  all  be  set  out  the  first  year.  The  trees 
will  be  set  out  in  rectangles,  20  by  34 
feet  eight  inches.  The  permanent  trees  are 
alternated  so  that  they  will  eventually  be 
40  feet  apart  every  way.  For  the  ‘first 
few  years  I  shall  use  the  spaces  between  the 
rows  for  tilled  crops.  It  is  my  custom  to 
sow  a  cover  crop  in  the  Fall,  the  same 
being  plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  The 
greater  part  of  my  permanent  trees  will 
be  Baldwins,  as  that  is  the  standard  com¬ 
mercial  Winter  apple  in  this  region.  A 
portion  of  the  trees  will  he  McIntosh  Beds 
and  I  may  put  in  a  few  Gravensteins  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  local  market 
early  in  the  season.  I  would  like  advice 
about  the  fillers.  This  is  to  be  a  commer¬ 
cial  orchard,  and  so  I  shall  use  as  few 
varieties  as  is  consistent  with  good  inter¬ 
pollination  and  with  my  desire  to  secure 
something  of  a  crop  of  apples  every  year. 

I  have  used  Wealthy  as  a  filler  abd'  feel 
very  well  satisfied  with  it.  Three  other 
kinds  have  been  recommended  to  me  by  our 
experiment  station.  McIntosh,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  and  Wagoner.  I  have  thought  of 
planting  solid  rows  of  McIntosh  and  cut- 
ting  out  every  other  tree  when  the  proper 
time  comes  for  removing  fillers.  I  expect 
to  dispose  of  a  good  share  of  my  early 
apples  to  a  private  market,  and  ‘i  have 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
divide  my  fillers  among  the  four  varieties 
I  have  named  ;  that  is  McIntosh.  Duchess. 
Wagoner  and  Wealthy.  I  want  all  my 
apples  to  be  of  good  quality  and  red  in 
(olor.  I  am  also  intending  to  set  out  a 
small  peach  orchard.  Our  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  finds  that  the  following  kinds  do  well 
in  this  region:  Hiley,  Carman,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  and  Champion.  All  not 
needed  for  home  consumption  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  disposed  of  in  a  nearby  market. 

Ans.— “Will  not  set  all  the  trees  this 
season.”  I  would  recommend  that  all 
the  trees  be  bought  at  this  time,  and 
ihose  not  set  be  put  into  nursery  rows 
about  2]/2  feet  apart  in  a  good,  rich, 
strong  soil  and  kept  well  cultivated  up 
to  September  1st,  and  that  the  trees  be 
well  headed  back  so  as  to  have  plenty 
of  limbs  to  form  perfect  heads;  and  if 
not  set  by  the  second  season,  that  they 
be  then  transplanted  to  three  feet;  this 
to  improve  their  root  growth ‘and  care 
of  transplanting  later.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  diagonal  method  of  setting  an 
apple  orchard;  in  fact  it  is  out  of  date 
with  present  methods.  This  leaves  the 
fillers  20x34  feet  8  inches,  with  a  large 
loss  of  room  ;  neither  is  an  orchard  set 
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that  way  as  easy  to  care  for  as  one  set 
in  squares.  See  plan  given.  No.  1 
should  be  all  Baldwin  if  he  wishes  the 
permanent  orchard  of  that  variety;  No. 
3  should  be  all  fillers,  of  which  the  best 
are  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Wagener.  No 
one  could  sell  even  the  product  of  the 
first  two  from  one  acre  in  any  local 
market  I  ever  was  acquainted  with.  The 
Wagener  can  be  sold  through  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  January  to  good 
advantage  in  our  large  cities.  Wealthy 
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As  the  semi-fillers  are  a  little  over  28 
feet  from  the  permanent  trees,  I  should 
set  both  Nos.  1  and  2  to  Baldwins  as 
far  as  we  wished  that  variety.  Graven- 
stein  should  be  set  at  No.  1  (permanent¬ 
ly),  as  it  is  a  good,  thrifty  grower. 

Peaches. — The  early  white  varieties 
are  a  little  more  hardy  in  bud  than  any 
others  I  have  tried.  Hiley  I  have  not 
tried,  but  Carman,  Greensboro,  Mamie 
Ross  (if  it  can  be  bought  true  to  name) 
have  done  well  with  me.  Champion  is 


February  17, 

and  although  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  nonsense  written  about  fillers  rob¬ 
bing  the  permanent  trees,  or  not  having 
nerve  to  cut  them  out,  they  would  be 
past  their  usefulness  soon  enough  not  to 
hurt  the  apple  trees  seriously.  I  have  an 
apple  orchard  of  about  8  acres  set  diag¬ 
onally,  where  peaches  were  used  as  fill¬ 
ers.  But  had  I  set  apples  as  I  now  do — 
square — and  used  them  as  fillers,  I 
should  have  been  many  dollars  to  the 
good.  h.  o.  MEAD. 


for  best  results  should  be  thinned.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  I  class  in  with  the  semi-fillers,  of 
which  Hubbardston  and  Williams  are 
good  examples.  These  could  be  used  as 
such  or  set  permanently  in  No.  1  and  2. 
This  is  a  money-maker  in  conditions 
that  just  suit  it.  But  where  good  care 
is  given  an  orchard,  it  is  soon  too  large 
for  a  filler;  in  fact  does  not  bear  heav¬ 
ily  enough  when  small  to  keep  it  in  the 
filler  class. 


prolific  and  hardy,  but  is  inclined  to  rot 
with  me  in  unfavorable  weather.  El¬ 
berta  is  the  great  money-maker  where 
it  does  well,  and  if  I  were  to  plant  an 
orchard  again  it  would  be  largely  that 

variety.  No  one  should  raise  white 
varieties  to  ship  to  distant  markets 
unless  to  the  north  of  his  location,  so 
that  their  earliness  should  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  price  for  them.  The  peaches  could 
be  used  as  fillers  No.  3  in  the  apple  or¬ 
chard  if  the  land  is  suitable  for  them, 


SUGAR  BEET  CULTURE  AND  SLAVERY. 

On  page  eight  under  the  heading  “Sugar 
Beet  Culture  and  Slavery,"  is  presented  a 
show  of  defense  or  apology  for  an  institution 
and  conditions  the  results  of  which  must 
he  reckoned  with  not  only  by  Colorado  but 
by  the  entire  nation.  Your  correspondent 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
great  injustice  in  the  system.  He  makes 
almost  exactly  the  same  defense  which  the 
Southern  planters  made  6f  slavery,  i.  e., 
that  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  "possible 
to  take  care  of  any  acreage  of  beets,”  only 
then  it  was  cotton.  One  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  upon 
women  and  children  in  the  beet  fields  un¬ 
less  he  has  witnessed  them.  One  family 
of  Russians,  with  all  their  belongings,  was 
moved  12  miles  in  a  beet  rack  from  the 
station  in  Longmont  to  a  beet  field,  the 
mother  having  given  birth  to  a  child  within 
the  hour  from  the  arrival  of  the  train  to 
her  departure  for  the  ranch  without  medi¬ 
cal  attention.  Is  it  a  defense  or  a  weak 
apology  that  conditions  are  no  worse  here 
than  "they  are  used  to  in  the  old  country?" 

I  have  driven  along  the  roads  in  the  beet 
sections  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  evening  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter.  and  have  seen  little  children  working 
behind  the  beet  digger  in  a  kind  of  cower¬ 
ing  trot,  bareheaded,  barehanded  and.  bare¬ 
footed,  keeping  up  a  kind  of  whimpering 
whine  like  a  miserable  puppy.  I  have  seen 
boys  and  girls  topping  beets  with  the  un¬ 
healed  stump  of  a  finger  or  thumb  contin¬ 
ually  getting  in  the  way  of  the  operation. 
Mutilation  of  this  sort  is  not  uncommon, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  poor  little 
sufferers,  often  intentionally  inflicted  to 
get  a  rest.  In  weeding  time  every  member 
of  the  family,  even  babes  a  week  old,  are 
out  from  daybreak  till  dark.  The  little  one 
is  wrapped  in  an  old  blanet  and  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  When  it  cries  one  of  the 
older  children  gives  it  a  piece  of  bread 
soaked  in  water,  and  returns  to  her  work. 
These  families  are  addicted  to  all  sorts  of 
petty  thefts,  for  which  their  employer  set¬ 
tles  and  makes  deductions  at  pay  day,  as  a 
prosecution  would  be  ruinous  to  the  crop. 
“Nothing  is  safe  that’s  loose  at  both  ends” 
one  rancher  told  me.  Great  training  this 
for  American  citizenship !  The  faces  of 
these  children  are  the  old  faces  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  ignorance  and  vice.  Perhaps  your 
correspondent  grew  up  in  Michigan  in  nearly 
the  same  environment,  but.  thank  God. 
some  of  us  did  not.  t.  f. 
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SEVEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  FIRST  PRIZES  ON  POTATOES  QUEENS-NASSAU  COUNTIES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


First  Premium  en  Potatoes,  7th  Consecutive  Year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural 

Society,  1911 

Best  sample  Delaware  late,  half  bushel  potatoes.  Had  only  seven 
articles  shown  and  took  six  first  premiums. 

First  Prize  on  Potatoes,  6th  Consecutive  Year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural 

Society,  1910 

Basket  of  early  potatoes  grown  by  R.  C.  Colyer.  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

Five  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1909 

Richard  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I. — Carman  No.  3,  Green  Mountain, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  best  bushel  Green  Mountain. 

Two  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1908 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.I. — The  two  varieties  of  potatoes,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  took  first  premiums  at  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 


Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1907 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I. — The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green 
Mountain,  Carman  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3,  that  took  first  premiums  at 
Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 

Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  reports,  November  27,  1906 — “The  three 
varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
I  sent  you,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this 
fall,  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

First  Prize  Crop  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  /.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1905 — “We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half 
of  patch  with  700  pounds  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  on  the  rest  we  used 
a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  diflference.  Yield 
was  great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


We  will  send  new  book,  1912,  entitled,  “A  Full  Review  of  Chemicals 
and  Clover,”  together  with  our  descriptive  pamphlet  to  any  one  interested 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


1912. 
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LIME  ON  CORN. 

L.  M.,  Zionsville,  Pa. — Would  you  give 
me  your  opiuiou  ou  the  following?  I  have 
a  field  (low  land)  heavy  loam.  I  cut  the 
first  crop  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  and 
left  the  second  crop  on  it  (had  no  cows 
in  it).  I  expect  to  manure  it.  put  so'me 
on  it  last  Fall,  and  shall  finish  it  this 
Spring.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  something 
like  lime  or  phosphate  on  it?  If  so  which 
do  you  think  is  best?  I  can  get  quicklime 
at  io  cents  a  bushel  here,  or  can  get  agri¬ 
culture  lime  at  $6.20  per  ton,  or  ground 
phosphate  rock  from  Tennessee  for  $7.33 
per  ton,  same  distance  to  haul  as  quick¬ 
lime.  I  will  plant  corn  in  the  field. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
would  not  use  lime  on  the  corn.  We 
should  plow  under  the  manure  and  fit 
the  soil  well,  and  use  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  100  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  This  combination  will  give  a 
good  “balance”  to  the  manure.  While 
some  farmers  use  lime  with  manure  for 
corn,  we  prefer  to  use  it  for  grass  or 
small  grain.  We  would  not  depend  on 
the  ground  phosphate  rock  unless  fair 
experiment  proves  that  it  gives  as 
good  results,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  the 
acid  phosphate. 


ALFALFA  AS  HUMAN  FOOD. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  gets 
into  the  papers  with  a  story  about  using 
Alfalfa  as  human  food.  We  have  traced 
many  of  these  stories  down  to  find 
them  all  based  on  some  scheme  to  sell 
stock  in  an  enterprise  to  manufacture 
Alfalfa  food.  The  latest  comes  from 
a  Dakota  paper  regarding  one  Mark 
Rich : 

Tbe  editor  of  the  Sentinel  enjoyed  a  visit 
with  him  and  also  had  the  privilege  of 
looking  over  the  many  food  products  that 
he  has  produced  from  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa 
syrup,  of  which  we  sampled,  has  a  flavor 
and  quality  that  surpasses  the  best  maple 
and  corn  syrups  that  are  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  The  tea,  coffee,  flour  and  candy  that  Mr. 
Rich  showed  us,  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  Alfalfa  as  a  food 
producing  plant.  After  one  sees  and  sam¬ 
ples  the  food  products  of  Alfalfa,  it  will 
cause  the  most  skeptical  to  take  to  the 
“backwoods.”  Mr.  Rich  surely  has  tbe 
“goods”  and  will  deliver  them. 

Of  course  this  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  $600,000  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  boom  these  products — and 
sell  stock.  Instead  of  investing  in  this 
stock  we  advise  our  readers  to  start 
Alfalfa  on  their  own  farms. 

But  is  there  anything  in  these  con¬ 
tinued  suggestions  about  Alfalfa  as 
human  food?  We  think  so,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  in  future  years  ways  will  be 
found  for  utilizing  this  plant.  In  his 
wonderfully  interesting  book,  “Farmers 
of  40  Centuries,”  Prof.  F.  H.  King  states 
that  the  Chinese  consume  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Chinese  clover  of  Medicago  astra¬ 
galus,  a  close  relative  of  Alfalfa.  The 
tender  shoots  are  steamed  or  boiled  and 
the  dried  stems  are  also  cooked  and 
eaten.  The  Chinese  also  eat  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  rape,  both  fresh  boiled  and 
salted. 


CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETS. 

A  Plan  for  Large  Cities. 

Pakt  II. 

State  aid,  under  the  control  of  the 
Markets  Commission,  would  probably  be 
required  at  the  start,  but  ample  safeguards 
and  security  could  be  provided,  so  that  ail 
money  or  credits  furnished,  in  a  short  time, 
would  be  fully  repaid  and  discharged.  This 
scheme  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  private 
enterprise  or  business  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  stockholders  or  promoters.  It  is 
strictly  cooperative  marketing,  direct  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  both,  and  that  means  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  This  is  properly  a  governmental 
function.  The  State  builds  canals,  roads, 
armories,  hospitals,  prisons,  schools,  parks, 
and  many  other  public  works  for  the  benefit 
of  a  part  or  all  of  the  commonwealth,  when, 
from  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  or  the 
conditions  prevailing,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
through  private  capital.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  inadequate  and  ever  de¬ 
creasing  returns  to  the  producers,  has  come 
about  by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital  to  multiply  and  complicate  the 
machinery  of  transportation,  manipulation, 
distribution  and  speculation.  The  middle¬ 
men  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  the  producer 
and  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  They  would 
be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not  fix  the 
price  at  the  lowest  possible  point  that  would 
keep  the  producer  working  and  the  cost  at 
the  highest  possible  point  that  would  keep 
the  consumer  from  starving. 

Bitter  opposition  to  this  plan  will  be 
made  by  the  whole  horde  of  middlemen, 
speculators,  storage  men  and  distributors 
generally,  including  the  retailers  of  all  food 
stuffs.  They  will  see  the  end  of  their  ca¬ 
reer  as  parasites,  and  unnecessary,  expen¬ 
sive  and  wasteful  interveners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  domestic  economy  of  the  people. 
Such  opposition  must  be  expected,  and  it  is 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
form.  All  reforms  have  met,  and  always  will 
meet  opposition  from  those  who  derive  profit 
from  existing  conditions.  But  the  time  is 
ripe  for  this  reform,  the  people  are  aroused, 
the  press  of  the  country  is  sounding  the 
death  knell  of  the  middlemen  and  food  spec¬ 
ulators,  and  the  unscientific,  unbusinesslike, 
expensive  and  wasteful  practices  now  in  use 
for  the  transportation  and  distribution  of 
food. 

The  government,  national.  State  and 
municipal,  is  awakened  and  active.  Com¬ 


mittees  and  commissions  are  investigating 
and  seeking  for  a  remedy  for  existing  evils. 
City  officials,  clubs  and  organizations  ol 
working  men  and  farmers  are  trying  various 
expedients  to  bridge  the  chasm  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  Empire  State  should  lead  the  way 
and  set  an  example  to  the  country,  by  enact¬ 
ing  necessary  laws,  and  proceeding  in  an 
adequate  and  intelligent  manner  to  relieve 
the  heavy  and  unnecessary  burdens  now 
artificially  imposed  upon  practically  all  the 
people  of  the  State?  Let  me  repeat,  and 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  taking  hold  of 
this  matter  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
way.  Any  small  and  partial  experiment 
would  be  foredoomed  to  failure,  especially  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  reasons  will  be 
apparent  on  a  moment's  consideration. 

Vast  amounts  of  produce  of  all  kinds  are 
constantly  shipped  to  New  York  to  bo  sold 
on  commission  without  restrictions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  price.  Upon  the  opening  of  these 
markets,  this  produce  would  be  sold  for 
little  or  nothing  and  would  come  into  the 
hands  of  consumers,  for  a  time,  at  prices 
absolutely  ruinous  to  the  producers.  The 
battle  wquld  be  a  fierce  one,  the  producers 
would  furnish  the  ammunition  and  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  would  fire  it.  with  no  direct  cost 
to  themselves,  but  if  the  markets  were  of 
sufficient  number  and  capacity,  established 
on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  backed  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  State,  the  result 
would  be  speedy  and  certain.  Producers 
would  soon  see  that  they  were  being  used 
as  “the  cat's  paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire”  for  the  middlemen.  Shippers 
would  no  longer  send  goods  to  be  sold  on 
commission,  but  would  ship  to  the  markets 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  Producers’  and 
Consumers’  Union. 

I  would  advocate  a  wide  and  aggressive 
propaganda  of  direct  marketing,  bringing 
the  plan  with  its  objects  and  advantages  to 
the  attention  of  consumers  and  producers 
and  manufacturers  of  food  stuffs  throughout 
the  country.  There  should  be  an  active  and 
sustained  campaign  of  education  and  co¬ 
operation,  conducted  throughout  the  State 
and  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
public  press  would  gladly  assist.  Speakers 
and  organizers  should  visit  every  section  of 
the  State  to  secure  the  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  farmers,  and  to  form  cooperative 
shipping  organizations.  This  work  should 
also  be  carried  on  in  the  South  aad  West, 
in  fact  over  the  whole  country.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  through  its  Markets 
Commission  should  be  acquiring  the  neces¬ 
sary  property  and  erecting  the  appropriate 
buildings,  under  a  special  and  restrictive 
charter,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Markets  Commission,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
a  condition  of  preparedness  would  exist  that 
would  make  the  movement  irresistible  and 
its  success  assured  with  all  its  attendant 
benefits  and  advantages. 

Could  the  State,  through  its  proper  offi¬ 
cers  and  representatives,  engage  in  a  more 
worthy  and  beneficient  undertaking?  Would 
not  the  glory  of  wisely  and  honestly  in¬ 
augurating  such  a  system  be  greater  than 
the  conquests  of  war?  Would  not  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  this  State  and  in  other 
States  sing  the  praises  of  a  party  or  an 
administration  that  had  the  foresight  and 
the  courage  to  emancipate  the  people  from 
their  present  condition  of  commercial  and 
economic  slavery  ?  ezra  a.  tuttle. 

Now  l’ork. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  TROUBLE  MAKER 

Coffee  Poison  Breeds  Variety  of  Ills. 

A  California  woman  who  didn’t  know 
for  twenty  years  what  kept  her  ill,  writes 
to  tell  how  she  won  back  her  health  by 
quitting  coffee : 

“I  am  54  years  old,”  she  says,  “have 
used  coffee  all  my  life  and  for"  20  years 
suffered  from  indigestion  and  insomnia. 
Life  was  a  burden  and  a  drag  to  me  all 
the  time,  and  about  once  a  year  my  ail¬ 
ments  got  such  hold  upon  me  that  I  was 
regularly  ‘sick  in  bed’  for  several  weeks 
each  time. 

"I  was  reluctant  to  conclude  that 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  but 
I  am  thankful  that  I  found  out  the  truth. 

“Then  I  determined  to  use  Postuni 
exclusively — for  a  week  at  first — for  I 
doubted  my  ability  to  do  without  coffee 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  made  the 
Postum  carefully,  as  directed,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  week  expired  had  my  reward 
in  a  perceptible  increase  in  strength  and 
spirits. 

“Seeing  the  good  that  my  short  ex¬ 
periment  had  accomplished,  I  resolved 
to  continue  the  use  of  Postum,  cutting 
out  the  coffee  entirely.  This  I  did  for 
nine  months,  finding,  daily,  increased 
cause  for  gratification  at  my  steadily 
improving  health.  My  indigestion  grad¬ 
ually  left  me,  my  sleep  returned,  I  gained 
26  pounds  in  weight,  my  color  changed 
from  sallow  to  a  fresh,  rosy  hue  and 
life  became  a  blessing. 

“Then  I  thought  I  would  try  coffee 
again,  and  did  so  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
punishment  for  deserting  my  good 
friend,  Postum,  was  a  return  of  my  old 
troubles. 

“That  taught  me  wisdom,  and  I  am 
now  and  shall  be  all  my  life  hereafter 
using  Postum  exclusively  and  enjoying 
the  benefits  it  brings  me.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


“This  Car- And  My  13-Year  Old  Boy” 

YOU  do  not  require  an  engineering  education  in  order  to  operate  the 
Abbott-Detroit,  because  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  your  wife, 
daughter  or  young  son  can  drive  it  at  will  with  the  absolute  knowledge 
that  the  car  is  running  perfectly. 

President  Lawrence  E.  Smith  of  the  Smith-Grieves  Typesetting 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  Abbott-Detroit  has  covered  6,000  miles, 
writes:  "This  car  has  been  driven  exclusively  by  the  writer  and  my  thirteen  year 
old  boy.  The  engine  is  working  Derfectly  and  has  more  power  today  than  when 
I  first  began  driving  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  more  you  run  the  engine 
the  better  it  seems  to  work."  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new  car,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  read  the  score  of  letters  we  have  just  issued  in  booklet  form — letters 
written  by  representative  men  who  own  and  drive  Abbott-Detroit  cars. 

‘‘The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 


Built  for  Permanence 

When  you  consider,  criticize  and  compare  the  standard  1912  Abbott-Detroit 
with  other  cars  selling  at  or  near  the  Abbott-Detroit  price,  reflect  what  it  means 
to  your  best  interests  to  own  a  car  that  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye.  comfort¬ 
able  to  ride  in,  and  built  by  a  reputable  firm,  but  embodying  the  ideal  design, 
features  and  standard  gasoline  engine  principles  that  have  made  possible  the 
100,000  mile  trip  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  "Bull  Dog” — the  stock  car  that  has 
covered  40,000  miles  to  date  of  the  roughest  roads  in  the  United  States. 

3  Free  Books 

Our  Book  of  Letters,  our  Story  of  the  "Bull  Dog”  and  our  Reference  Catalog 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  request.  The  Abbott-Detroit  Reference 
Catalog  is  an  excellent  prompt  book  and  reminder  of  what  constitutes  standard 
construction.  Write  today  for  these  3  free  books. 

Waterloo  Street 
MICH. 


Abbott  Motor  Company  DETROIT,* 


You  Can  Forget  a  Dickelman  Roof 

That  is  one  thing  a  good  roof  is  for.  You  have  other  troubles  which  you 
cannot  forget,  but  there  i<  no  need  of  thinking  about  your  roof  after  you  get  it 
on,  if  it  is  a  Dickelman. 

When  you  put  your  money  into  a  guarantee  bond,  you  know  it  is  safe, 
there  is  no  worry  about  it.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  way  with  a  roof,  and  it  is 
when  your  building  is  covered  with 

Dickelman  Extra  “Dex  15 -Year  Guaranteed” 
Brand  Galvanized  Metal  Roofing 


You  know  that 
not  the  roofing  for  a 


Send 
for  free 
sample  of 
our  “guar- 
anteed  15 
years’  Dex” 
roofing,  also 
cataloo  showing 
other  styles  of  roof¬ 
ing  we  manufacture: 
Galvanized  Corrugated 
Roofing,  Galvanized  3-V. 
Crimped  Roofing,  Galvan¬ 
ized  Roll  Roofing,  Galvan¬ 
ized  Shingles  and  Tiles,  etc. 


long  service  means  economy.  The  Dickelman  Extra  is 
temporary  shed  which  may  be  tom  down  next  year,  but 

it  is  the  roofing  under  which  you  may  start  the  child 
in  the  cradle,  and  expect  him  to  grow  up  and  see  the 
roof  still  firm  and  solid  when  he  is  past  middle  life. 

Dickelman  gives  you  an  absolute  guarantee  for 
fifteen  years.  There  is  no  hitch  or  joker  about  it. 
Vou  put  on  our  roofing,  do  it  right,  then  you  go 
about  your  business  and  cut  out  trouble  and 
expense  for  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
months,  or  5,475  days,  every  one  of  them  as 
dry  as  a  bun  while  you  are  under  our 
roofing.  The  roof  will  stand  fifty  years 
of  service.  You  can  readily  see  that 
we  would  not  dare  to  do  this  unless 
we  knew  that  the  goods  will  stand 
up  under  test  and  back  up  our 
guarantee. 

Dickelman  Mf g.  _  Co. 

50  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing’  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 
Prices  quoted  on  request. 
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TOMATOES  AND  CANNERY  REFUSE. 

IV.  E.  II.,  Snow  Hill,  Md. — Tomato  can¬ 
neries  are  contracting  here  at  $10  to  $11 
per  ton,  the  highest  price  offered  for  years. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  common  belief 
that  the  tomato  is  an  improving  crop  to  the 
land,  showing  in  any  cropi  that  follows  and 
if  so  to  what  is  this  improvement  due? 
1  am  offered  the  refuse  from  a  cannery, 
consisting  largely  of  skins  and  seeds.  What 
fertilizing  value  has  it,  how  would  you  use 
it,  in  what  amounts  and  on  what  crops? 
Has  it  a  feeding  value  for  hogs,  poultry 
or  cows  in  milk? 

Ans. — At  the  prices  the  canners  are 
now  offering  for  tomatoes  the  crop 
should  be  a  profitable  one  to  those  who 
grow  them  well.  But  while,  with  good 
soil  and  good  culture  it  should  be  easy 
to  make  10  or  12  tons  an  acre  of 
tomatoes,  I  doubt  if  the  average  crop 
here  is  over  four  tons.  Even  at  present 
rates  there  is  little  profit  in  so  small  a 
crop.  The  usual  way  of  growing  the 
plants  is  simply  to  sow  them  in  the  open 
ground  and  pull  and  transplant  directly 
to  the  field  from  the  seed  bed  a  lot  of 
spindling,  crowded  plants  that  take 
weeks  to  get  fairly  started.  If  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  start  their  plants  early  under 
glass  in  cold  frames  and  transplant  them 
once  in  frames  to  get  strong  for  setting, 
the  later  frames  could  be  merely  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth  as  a  protection.  Then 
they  would  have  stout  plants  that  will 
come  up  with  a  mass  of  earth  and  will 
grow  right  off,  and  the  crop  will  come 
on  earlier,  and  if  the  canners  do  not 
open  as  early  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  the 
first  ones  will  bring  a  far  better  price 
sold  on  the  market.  As  things  are  now 
managed  there  is  no  fruit  ready  for  the 
canners  till  August,  while  it  ought  to 
be  ready  in  early  July.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tomato  crop  well  grown 
will  leave  the  soil  in  better  condition, 
because  the  crop  should  have  extra  good 
fertilization  to  make  a  good  crop,  and 
when  well  grown  there  is  a  large  amount 


of  vegetable  matter  on  the  soil  from 
the  growth  of  the  vines.  A  still  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  to  the  land  can  be 
made  by  sowing  Crimson  clover  all  over 
the  plot  of  tomatoes  in  late  August  so 
that  there  will  be  a  Winter  cover  on  the 
land.  Then  in  Spring  that  clover  can 
be  turned  under  with  the  dead  tomato 
vines  for  corn,  and  will  make  a  good 
crop.  The  important  matter  in  our 
light  soil  here  is  always  to  have  a  green 
Winter  cover  on  the  land,  and  if  all  the 
tomato  fields,  cantaloupe  and  water¬ 
melon  fields  were  sown  to  Crimson 
clover  it  would  be  found  that  all  these 
truck  crops  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  productivity  of  the  soil  for  other 
crops. 

Now  as  to  the  waste  from  the  canning 
factory.  If  this  is  spread  thickly  on  the 
soil  at  once  it  will  create  acid  condi¬ 
tions  unfavorable  to  many  crops  and 
especially  to  the  clover.  But  if  the  to¬ 
mato  waste  is  piled  in  layers  and  each 
layer  covered  with  lime  in  the  Fall,  the 
mass  can  be  chopped  down  and  turned 
late  in  Winter,  and  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  corn  or  sweet  potatoes. 
A  ton  of  the  tomato  refuse  will  contain 
about  three  pounds  of  nitrogen,  one 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
pounds  of  potash.  A  ton  of  tomato 
vines  and  roots  will  contain  13.2  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  2.6  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  15.8  pounds  of  potash.  All 
these  the  plants  have  got  from  the  soil 
and  will  simply  be  returned  there,  while 
the  fruit  sold  carries  off  less  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  than  are  left  in  the 
refuse  and  vines  and  roots.  The  benefit 
to  the  soil  then  comes  from  the  manur¬ 
ing  necessary  to  make  a  good  crop,  and 
the  humus-making  material  in  the  vines 
and  refuse,  for  there  will  always  be  left 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  tomatoes 
that  are  unmarketable  from  various 
causes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  crop 


should  be  grown  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  rather  than  stable  manure,  for 
if  stable  manure  is  used  there  will  be 
such  a  heavy  growth  of  crab  grass  and 
crow-foot  grass  that  the  crop  will  be 
shortened  thereby.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
grow  the  crop  with  a  little  fertilizer  in 
the  hill  only,  for  the  tomato  roots  run 
far  and  wide  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
fertilizer  should  be  used  broadcast.  The 
high  grade  fertilizer  so  commonly  used 
by  truckers  here,  the  7-6-5,  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  for  tomatoes.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  900  pounds  of  16%  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  600 
pounds  of  fish  scrap  and  400  pound's  of 
sulphate  of  potash  will  make  a  better 
fertilizer  for  tomatoes,  as  the  soil  here 
and  the  crop  both  call  for  liberal 
amounts  of  potash  and  this  will  run 
about  4-8-10.  Three  hundred  pounds  of 
this  in  the  furrows  and  300  pounds 
broadcast  at  setting  time  will  make  a 
good  crop  of  tomatoes.  Then,  another 
thing  that  is  commonly  neglected  by  our 
growers  is  spraying.  I  have  seen  field 
after  field  badly  affected  with  the  leaf 
blight  (Cladiosporum  fulvum),  and  this 
certainly  shortens  the  crop  and  exposes 
the  tomatoes  to  getting  sunburnt.  Spray 
in  the  seed  bed  and  then  every  10  days 
in  the  field  till  the  tomatoes  are  half 
grown  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Problem  of  Forcing  Water. 

R.  II.  M.,  Cumberland,  Md. — I  wish  to 
take  water  out  of  my  cistern,  10  feet  deep, 
and  force  it  450  feet  with  a  rise  of  50  feet 
in  above  distance  to  another  cistern,  then 
draw  the  water  to  supply  my  house  from 
same  pipe  that  I  force  it  up  in.  Let  me 
know  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  and 
cheapest  outfit  to  install.  I  have  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  (five  horse  power),  also  a 
steam  boiler  (25  horse  power),  situated  so  I 
can  easily  pipe  steam.  How  much,  approx¬ 
imately,  should  pump  and  pipe  cost? 

Ans. — In  order  to  pump  water  from 
the  bottom  of  your  lower  cistern  to  the 
upper  one,  the  water  must  be  raised  60 
feet.  This  cannot  be  done  by  suction, 
as  atmospheric  pressure  is  equivalent  to 
a  column  of  water  only  34  feet  high,  ap¬ 
proximately.  A  force  pump  must  there¬ 
fore  be  used,  the  size  of  the  pump  and 
of  the  pipe  depending  upon  how  many 


gallons  of  water  per  minute  you  wish 
delivered  to  the  upper  cistern.  The  or¬ 
dinary  sink  faucet  in  a  city  house  when 
wide  open  delivers  about  four  gallons 
per  minute.  In  order  for  your  pipe  to 
deliver  that  amount,  use  a  lj^-inch  suc¬ 
tion  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  cistern, 
placing  the  pump  near  the  edge  of  the 
cistern,  and  use  a  one-inch  discharge 
pipe  to  the  upper  cistern.  This  is  the 
cheapest  piping  arrangement. 

A  pump  having  a  piston  of  2^-inch 
diameter  and  four-inch  stroke  running 
at  50  strokes  per  minute  will  deliver 
nearly  four  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
to  the  upper  cistern,  and  will  require  a 
little  over  one-tenth  of  a  horse  power 
to  run  it  at  that  speed.  Such  a  pump 
could  be  operated  by  hand,  if  sufficient 
leverage  is  used.  Any  pump  of  the 
above  dimensions  which  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  31 
pounds  per  square  inch  will  do.  By  in¬ 
creasing  the  speed,  more  water  will  be 
pumped,  of  course,  and  more  power  will 
be  taken,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a 
speed  much  over  75  strokes  per  minute 
with  as  small  as  one-inch  discharge 
pipe  as  long  as  450  feet.  The  speed  of 
75  strokes  will  give  very  nearly  six 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Such  a 
pump  can  be  procured  for  about  $10, 
new,  while  iron  pipe  one-inch  diameter 
costs  new  five  cents  per  foot,  and  V/2- 
inch  iron  pipe  costs  new  about  eight 
cents  per  foot,  depending  on  market 
conditions.  Similar  galvanized  pipe  costs 
about  seven  cents  and  11  cents  respec¬ 
tively.  Shipping  weight  of  one-inch  pipe 
is  1  Yi  pound  per  foot,  while  lj^-inch 
pipe  weighs  2-)4  pounds  per  foot.  Good 
second-hand  pipe  may  be  purchased  at 
half  of  the  above  rates,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  new  pipe  may  carry  some 
discount  from  the  prices  given.  If  you 
connect  your  house  pipe  with  the  pipe 
between  the  cisterns,  it  might  be  well 
to  have  a  check  valve  in  the  main  pipe 
below  the  point  of  connection  of  the 
house  pipe  to  prevent  the  water  running 
from  that  pipe  back  to  the  lower  cistern 
if  the  pump  is  disconnected  for  any  rea¬ 
son.  The  whole  installation  between  the 
cisterns,  including  the  pump,  will  be 
about  $35  if  you  do  the  work  yourself. 
One  of  the  small  gasoline  pumps  will 
cost  $60  or  more  in  addition. 


The  Flood-Like  Advance  of 
No-Rim-Cut  Tires — 10  Per  Cent  Oversize 


This  is  what  happened  when  men  proved  that  tire 
bills  could  be  cut  in  two: 

In  1907  we  sold  28,685  tires. 

In  1908  we  sold  51,542  tires. 

In  1909  we  sold  105,127  tires. 

In  1910  we  sold  210,762  tires. 

In  1911  we  sold  409,521  tires. 

That’s  pneumatic  automobile  tires  alone. 

So  far  this  year  the  demand  has  run  three  times 
that  of  1911. 


This  is  what  happened  when  motor  car  makers 
made  their  final  comparisons: 

44  makers  in  1910  contracted  for  Goodyear  tires. 
64  makers  for  1911  — 

127  makers  for  1912. 

And  these  makers  are  experts  on  tires. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  far  outsell  any  other  make. 
And  the  demand  is  six  times  larger  than  two  years 
ago.  It’s  the  coming  tire. 


Are  All  These  Men  Mistaken? 


Note  how  that  demand  doubles 
every  year— grows  and  grows  with 
increasing  experience. 

Today — after  900,000  have  been 
tested  out — the  demand  is  growing 
faster  than  ever. 

Yet  for  years  these  tires  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  other  standard 
tires.  Now  they  cost  but  an  equal 
price. 

Can  you  think  these  men  mistaken 
— these  motor  car  makers,  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  users  who  have  come 
to  this  patented  tire  ? 

They  Sought 
What  You  Are  Seeking 

They  sought  for  a  way  to  cut  tire 
bills  in  two.  We  proved  that  these 
tires  could  do  it. 

They  sought  tires  which  can’t  rim- 
cut.  One  glance  at  these  tires  proves 
rim-cutting  impossible. 

They  sought  oversize  tires,  to  take 
care  of  their  extras — to  save  the  blow¬ 
outs  due  to  overloading.  And  they 
found  this  oversize  without  extra 
cost  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

That’s  why  they  bought,  in  the 
year  1911, 409, 521  Goodyear  tires. 


Loss — $20  Per  Tire 

We  figure  the  average  loss  of  men 
who  don’t  use  them  at  $20  per  tire. 
It  varies,  of  course,  with  the  sizes. 
And  care  or  abuse  affects  it.  One 
can’t  be  exact  on  these  savings. 

We  figure  it  this  way. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent  of 
all  ruined  clincher  tires  are  rim-cut. 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  wipe  out  that  loss 
entirely. 

Ten  per  cent  oversize,  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to 
the  tire  mileage.  And  No-Rim-Cut 
tires,  measured  by  air  capacity,  aver¬ 


age  16.7  per  cent  larger  than  five 
leading  makes  of  clinchers. 

The  clincher  tire  is  the  old-type 
tire  — the  hooked-base  tire  —  which 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  displacing. 

This  No-Rim-Cut  feature,  plu  the 
oversize  feature,  will  save  motor  car 
owners  this  year,  we  figure,  a  million 
dollars  a  month. 

The  Only  No- Rim-Cut  Tires 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  there  are  three 
flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires  vulcan¬ 
ized  into  the  tire  base.  These  wires 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

These  tires  stay  on  without  hook¬ 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 

With  a  Bulldog  Grip 


ing  to  the  rims,  because  nothing  can 
force  them  off  the  rim  until  you  re¬ 
move  the  removable  flange.  Then 
they  slip  off  in  an  instant. 

Your  removable  rim  flanges,  when 
you  use  this  tire,  are  curved  outward 
instead  of  inward.  That’s  why  they 
can’t  cut  the  tire. 

We  control  by  patents  the  only 
way  to  make  a  practical  tire  of  this 
type.  Other  devices,  used  to  meet 
our  competition,  have  serious  short¬ 
comings  which  we  explain  in  our 
Tire  Book. 

That  is  why  the  demand  for  hookless 
tires  centers  on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires.  Nothing  else  known  can  take  the 
place  of  these  bands  of  braided  wires. 

These  patented  tires  now  cost  no  more 
than  other  standard  tires.  They  fit  any 
standard  rim.  quick-detachable  or  de¬ 
mountable.  So.when  you  give  up  clinch¬ 
ers,  don’t  adopt  experimental  tires. 

More  and  more,  the  men  who  know 
best  are  insisting  on  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  Soon  or  late,  you  are  bound 
to  come  to  them. _ 

Our  1912  Tire  Book — based  on  13 
years  spent  in  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask  ua 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  (505) 
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TOP-GRAFTING  AND  TRIMMING  YOUNG 
TREES. 

C.  II.  W.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. — 1  am  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  a  young  orchard  and 
earing  for  about  40  acres  of  bearing  trees. 
We  are  going  to  put  out  a  lot  of  young 
trees  in  the  Spring.  I  am  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  out  Ben  Davis  and  grafting  them  later ; 
would  like  the  advice  of  practical  orchard- 
ists  as  to  the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
grafting.  I  have  also  read  that  the  young 
trees  should  be  shaped  and  trimmed  from 
the  start  to  make  a  low  and  open  head. 
Lately  I  am  told  they  will  come  in  bearing 
much  earlier  if  not  trimmed  at  all.  Let 
us  have  some  good  articles  on  this  subject 
by  people  who  speak  from  experience,  not 
theory. 

Ans. — The  plan  of  setting  out  vigor¬ 
ous  apple  trees  and  then  top-grafting 
them  to  any  varieties  that  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  more 
costly  than  to  plant  the  trees  of  the 
kinds  wanted  at  the  start.  The  only 
advantages,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  that 
there  is  a  surety  of  having  good  roots 
and  that  the  varieties  are  true  to  name, 
from  scions  cut  from  bearing  trees. 
I  have  done  this  to  a  small  extent,  but 
only  when  I  wanted  to  top-graft  varie¬ 
ties  that  did  not  do  well  as  root- 
grafted  trees.  Ben  Davis  is  a  good  stock 
to  work  such  kinds  on,  and  so  are  Red 
Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and 
others.  But  if  the  right  kind  «f  nursery 
trees  are  got  there  will  be  very  little 
need  of  top-grafting  to  get  good  orchard 
trees.  There  are  some  orchardists  who 
prefer  budded  apple  trees  to  those  that 
were  propagated  by  root-grafting,  but 
if  the  latter  have  been  grown  from  the 
upper  part  of  good  seedling  roots  they 
are  as  good  trees  as  can  be  found,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  If  top-grafting  is 
determined  upon,  it  should  be  done  while 
the  trees  are  quite  small,  when  they  are 
not  over  three  or  four  years  old  from 
the  root  grafts.  If  they  are.  two  years 
old  when  planted  in  the  orchard  ihey 
should  be  top-grafted  the  next  year,  or 
when  three  years  old,  and  in  no  case 
should  this  be  deferred  beyond  the  year 
following.  The  longer  it  is  deferred  the 
more  grafting  will  need  to  be  done  and 
hence  the  mbre  it  will  cost.  The  trees 
should  be  headed  low ;  about  two  to  2J/2 
feet  of  trunk-  is  about  right,  or  even  a 
little  less  is  better  than  more.  There 
should  be  little  pruning  needed,  and  if 
the  trees  were  well  formed  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  none  may  be  necessary  to  start  the 
right  shaped  head.  The  grafting  need 
not  include  every  branch  but  at  least 
three  or  four  of  the  main  branches.  They 
should  be  cut  back  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  trunk  or  the  lowest  fork 
and  the  grafts  set  there.  The  stumps 
should  all  be  cut  with  a  sharp  slope  and 
never  square  across,  if  the  cleft  style 
of  grafting  is  used.  This  allows  only 
one  scion  to  each  stump,  which  is 
enough,  and  will  cause  the  wounds  to 
heal  over  much  sooner  and  better  than  if 
the  stumps  w.ere  square  on  their  ends. 
The  tongue  or  splice  method  is  a  very 
good  one  and  heals  over  entirely  by  the 
first  year.  For  small  branches  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  preferable.  The  time  to  do  this 
work  is  just  before  the  buds  open  in 
Springtime.  -  h.  e.  van  deman. 


ONION  GROWING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

How  it  is  Managed  at  Oniontown. 

Part  I. 

Location  aud  Soil. — One  of  the  large 
onion-growing  tracts  of  the  East  is  in  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.,  aud  one  of  its  interest¬ 
ing  points  is  at  Oniontown,  just  outside  of 
th"  incorporated  village  of  Canastota.  This 
village  is  21  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  village  the 
visitor  comes  to  a  cross  road  with  a  sign 
board  which  points  northwest  and  informs 
him  that  Oniontown  is  one-half  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  Following  the  direction  he  reaches 
the  place  and  finds  that  it  was  properly 
named.  For.  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
one-fifth  of  tire  ground,  which  has  been 
given  to  celery,  pome  very  small  gardens, 
and  an  occasional  patch  of  corn  or  vege¬ 
tables  which  is  there  because  the  seeding 
to  onions  failed,  practically  ail  of  the  land 
on  each  side  of  the  road  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  is  producing  onions.  The  same  condi¬ 
tions  exist  along  the  other  roads  in  the 
tract.  There  are  probably  more  than  500 
acres  and  the  annual  production  much  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushels.  This 


tract  is  part  of  a  “swamp"  covering  some 
8,000  to  10.000  acres,  and  extending  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  township  in  which 
it  is  located.  Its  drainage  was  commenced 
some  05  or  70  years  ago  by  the  towns,  aided 
by  the  State,  and  was  paid  for  by  a  tax  on 
the.  land.  The  interest  of  the  State  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  save 
the  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  land  was 
sometimes  flooded,  and  as  the  State  owned 
the  canal  it  was  liable  for  damages  caused 
by  this  overflow.  Ditches  eight  or  10  rods 
apart  through  the  fields  lead  into  larger 
ditches  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  these 
turn  the  water  into  the  great  “State  ditch.” 
The  soil  is  muck,  varying  in  depth  from 
a  foot  to  15  feet,  and  is  underlaid  with 
clay.  It  was  once  heavily  wooded  with 
black  ash.  This  growth  was  followed  bv 
soft  maple  trees  which  have  mostly  passed 
away.  Most  of  the  natural  wood  of  the 
present  time  is  elm.  The  soil  was  formed 
by  decaying  leaves,  underbrush  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  and  by  earth  which  was 
washed  by  rains  from  the  higher  lands 
around  and  settled  in  this  swamp.  The 
price  of  the  land  ranges  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre.  A  great  many  of  the  fields  are 
partially  or  wholly  surrounded  bv  rows  of 
good-sized  Georgia  poplar  trees.  They  were 
Put  out  to  serve  as  wind-breaks,  but  tliev 
are  not  giving  satisfaction.  Each  row  uses 
a  strip  of  land  from  one  to  two  rods  wide 
and  the  trees  branch  too  high  and  come 
into  leaf  too  late  to  be  of  much  protection 
to  the  crops. 

Treatment  of  Land. — The  size  of  the 
fields  varies  from  three  or  four  acres  to  30 
acres  in  extent,  but  several  growers  have 
more  than  one  field,  and  one  of  them  has  a 
total  area  of  84  acres  in  this  crop.  Some 
growers  look  after  their  own  fields,  but  a 
more  common  way  is  to  let  the  land  on 
shares.  In  some  cases  the  owner  lets  onlv 
half  of  his  field,  and  with  hired  help  takes 
care  of  the  remainder.  Where  the  large 
owner  manages  the  business  he  hires  five 
or  six  men  for  the  entire  season,  aud  gets 
weeders,  40  or  50  at  a  time,  when  needed. 
A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  owned  by  men 
who  live  in  Canastota.  Most  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  tenants,  and  some  of  the  small  owners, 
are  Italians  who  live  in  small  houses  on 
the  principal  road  through  the  district.  The 
land  that  is  let  out  is  prepared  bv  the 
owner  and  is  turned  over  to  the  renter 
when  it  is  ready  for  seeding.  Terms  vary 
a  little,  but  as  a  rule  each  party  furnishes 
one-half  of  the  fertilizer  and  one-half  of 
the  seed.  The  renter  puts  in  the  seed  and 
cares  for  the  crop  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  When  the  onions  are  ripe  he  pulls 
and  tops  them,  and  puts  them  into  crates, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  land  owner  and 
cost  from  $12  to  $15  per  100.  These 
crates  are  gathered,  20  or  30  in  a  place, 
in  rows  through  the  field.  To  insure  an 
equal  division  as  to  quality  as  well  as  to 
quantity  the  land  owner  and  renter  take 
either  of  their  proper  proportions  from  each 
pile  or  alternate  piles  from  each  row. 

Preparation  of  Land. — About  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  is  plowed  iu  the  Fall. 
A  few  growers  plow  only  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  but  deeper  plowing  is  desirable.  After 
it  has  been  plowed  the  land  is’  dragged. 
This  for  the  double  purpose  of  fining  the 
soil  and  leveling  the  surface.  Various  kinds 
of  drags,  some  with  and  others  without 
teeth,  are  used.  Some  growers  use  a  form 
called  a  “smoother,”  which  is  made  of  four 
planks  about  one  foot  wide  and  seven  feet 
long.  This  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
the  driver  rides.  Iu  some  cases  a  large 
roller  with  a  plank  iu  front  is  used.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  used  at  the  rate  of  from 
500  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  '  In  some 
cases  it  is  broadcast  before  the  land  is 
smoothed,  in  others  it  is  put  in  between  the 
rows,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  a  drill. 
Different  formulas  are  used.  One  calls  for 
five  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nine  of  potash.  Another  requires 
four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  seven  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  Apparently 
both  are  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  anil 
the  one  last  named  has  too  little  potash. 
Both,  also,  are  overloaded  with  nitrogen, 
the  one  important  element  with  which, 
through  the  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter  which  it  contains,  the  soil  is  pretty 
well  supplied.  The  addition  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen  causes  an  excessive  growth 
of  tops,  late  ripening,  and  an  impairment 
of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  bulbs.  A 
formula  used  by  many  of  the  most  success 
fill  growers  has  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of  potash. 
Most  of  the  fertilizer  is  used  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  but  it  is  common  to  make  from  one 
to  three  light  applications  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

Seed  and  Sowing. — Very  little  seed  is 
produced  here,  but  most  that  is  used  is 
northern  grown.  As  it  is  bought  iu  large 
quantities  prices  are  very  moderate.  They 
vary  in  different  seasons,  ranging  from  65 
cents  to  $1.50  per  pound,  but  probably  not 
averaging  over  $1.  The  Yellow  Globe  is 
the  principal  variety.  Very  few  red  onions 
are  grown  here.  Seed  is  used  in  liberal,  and 
in  some  cases  in  excessive  quantities.  The 
average  is  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre, 
but  some  use  as  much  as  eight  pounds. 
There  is  an  impression  that  heavy  seeding 
tends  to  increase  the  damage  when  blight 
appears,  but  it  is  excused  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  seed  will  probably  fail  to 
grow,  and  some  of  the  plants  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  disease  or  insects.  The  time  for 
sowing  varies  with  different  years  from  the 
last  of  March  to  the  first  of  May.  The 
best  crops  are  usually  obtained  when  the 
seed  is  put  iu  as  soon  as  the  land  is  iu 
good  condition  for  sowing.  In  an  average 
year  this  is  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
sowing  is  done  with  a  machine.  There  are 
several  kinds  but  with  few  exceptions  they 
sow  only  one  row  at  a  time.  In  order  to 
facilitate  cultivation  and  utilize  the  land 
to  the  best  advantage  great  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  rows  straight.  After  it  is 
sown  the  land  is  rolled  with  a  hand  roller. 
In  some  fields  the  rows  are  160  rods  long. 
In  others  they  are  run  crossways  instead  of 
lengthways  and  are  from  eight  to  10  rods 
in  length.  The  common  distance  apart  is 
13  inches.  Experience  has  proved  that 
where  fertilizer  is  used  freely  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  row  is  as  large  as  it  is  where 
more  space  is  given.  Occasionally  a  field 
will  be  found  with  the  rows  only  12  inches 
apart,  but  this  close  planting  makes  the 
hoeing  and  weeding  inconvenient.  J.  E.  r. 


*nw. 


The  Feeding  Value 
of  Your  Hay 


la  controlled  largely  by  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  put  up.  From  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  chemical  analysis  we 
have  learned  that  to  retain  the  most 
nutrition  in  it,  we  must  handle  each 
operation  in  the  process  of  curing  in 
just  the  proper  manner  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Otherwise  moldy,  musty 
hay  results  from  its  being  stacked  or 
stowed  away  too  green,  or  with  ex¬ 
ternal  moisture  on  it;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  clovers  and  alfalfa,  if  it 
dries  out  too  much  the  leaves  become 
brittle  and  drop  off  and  the  stems  be¬ 
come  stiff  and  woody,  and  also  the  sun  leaches  out  much  of  the 
nutriments. 

Every  implement  in  our  complete  line  of  world  famous 

JOHNSTON 
FARM  MACHINES 


Is  built  with  all  the  details  of  the  farmers'  work 
thoroughly  in  mind.  Our- hay  tools  are  no  ex¬ 
ception.  They  are  constructed  with  an  eye  to 
economy  of  operation,  quality  of  work,  and 
length  of  service. 

Our  rakes  are  made  in  five  sizes.  They  rake 
clean,  carry  big  loads,  dump  easily  and  clean, 
and  the  draft  is  the  very  minimum.  They  satisfy. 
We  also  make  a  combined  Side-delivery  Rake- 
Tedfier —  a  wonderfully  good  machine  —  with 
many  desirable  feature!. 

In  a  Tedder  correct  construction  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  Johnston 
has  it,  and  is  practically  all  steel.  A 
few  of  its  merits  are  steel  frame,  steel 
wheels,  double  hubbed.  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  center  drive,  three  tine  crucible 
steel  forks,  spring  balance  tilt,  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  and  durability. 
Remember,  the  name  “Johnston”  still 
stands  for  Quality — as  it  has  for  over 
60  years.  Also  remember  the  name 
“Johnston”  has  no  trust  connection 
and  never  did. 

Our  1912  catalog  has  much  that  will 
interest  you.  Send  a  postal  today. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 
Box  100-E,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOUR  CROP  YIELDS  SATISFACTORY 7, 


They  are  certainly  not  what  they  would  be  if  you  used  Gark’s  Double  Action 
"Cutaway”  Harrow.  It  requires  thorough  cultivation  to  make  the  soil  fertility  avail¬ 
able  for  your  crops.  “Thorough  Cultivation,”  and  “Clark’s  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow”  are  synonymous.  The  entire  machine  is  made  of  steel  and  iron,  except  the 
pole,  which  is  jointed  so  that  there  is  no  weight  upon  the  horses’  necks,  and  can  be 
removed  in  one  minute  and  used  as  a  tongueless,  as  shown  in  cut.  This  is  a  big  feature 
in  moving  from  field  to  field,  insuring  safety  to  horses.  The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel, 
shaped  and  forged,  in  our  own  shops,  where  the  only  genuine  “Cutaway”  disks  are 
made.  1  he  Double  “Cutaway”.  does  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  disk  harrow  and 
better  at  the  same  cost.  The  inflexible  frame  holds  the  gangs  rigidly  in  their  places, 
and  compels  them  to  cut  high,  hard  ridges,  carrying  the  soil  into  the  hollows  and 
leaving  the  ground  level.  With  the  flexible  or  tandem  harrows  the  gangs  conform  to 
the  surface  and  do  not  cut  and  level  the  hard,  irregular  places.  Clark’s  stir  every 
inch,  leaving  a  finely  pulverized  seed  bed.  By  setting  the  inner  gangs  straight  on  sharp 
turns,  the  Disk  turns  easily,  leaving  the  ground  even.  No  interlocking  of  gangs. 

Modern  farmers  disk  before  they 
plow  their  land.  It  puts  fine  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow',  where  other¬ 
wise  would  lie  loose  clods  that  make  a 
strata  through  which  the  sub-moisture 
can  not  rise.  For  this  no  other  dilk 
equals  Clark’s. 

What  Prof.  Bailey  Say  a  s 

“The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  Harrow  h»g 
been  satisfactory.  1  use  it  almost  continu¬ 
ously  on  our  hard  clay  land  with  good  results.” 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  the  genuine 
“Cutaway.”  write  us.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Twenty-live  years’  experience  back  of 
every  sale.  Prompt  Shipments.  Get  our 
booklet  “Intensive  Cultivation.”  It’s  free. 
We  make  a  special  tool  for  every  crop. 

UTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

S39  Main  St..  Higganum.  Conn. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub ;  re-en- 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklet*.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO..  BoxmiGrenkcl,  N.  J. 


Dncfcim 

fUul  U  Eureka 


FREE  SAMPLES!  See  Them!  Try  Them! 

They  Give 

More  Sap 


The  Air  Trap 

docs  it. 


every  day  for 

More  Days  and  make  Freezing  and 

More  Moneys  JJX  con. 

\J  stantfl°w’  No  injury 

explained  in  our  l(’roe^“^  to  ^rees- 
Catalogue.  *  /\  Samples  and 

price  list  for 
the  asking. 

Write  today 

C.  C.  STELLE,  75  Filth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y 


Why  Don’t  You  Drop  the  Old  Hoe? 

The  Acme  Corn  Planter  has  a  “hang”  other 
planters  lack.  The  seed  box,  being  centered, 
gives  balance.  Handy  to  either  right-  or  left- 
handed  men.  The  drop  is  accurate  and  can 
be  changed  by  the  t  humb-screw. 

■  AUV  Corn  and  Potato 

ACME  PLANTERS 


The  Potato  Planter  does  away  with  stiff  backs. 

Plants  at  an  even  depth.  Leaves  the  ground  level, 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet,  “The  Acme  of 
Potato  Profit,”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

If  he  is  not  handy  to  you,  we  will  ship,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  Street, 

[(Acme))  Travers©  City,  Mich. 

BiGuitwD  >1  Insist  on  planters  with  4. 

^  this  trade-mark.  $  1  OO 

- - ^-nrm  i  "n  r~  i  i  ~i"i - rin  ~  r  •  in  niimiiiwr  n  iiin—n  *n  mi  in  ' 
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What  About  Subsoiling? 

In  line  with  J.  S.  Pierce's  article,  on 
page  117,  “Good  Results  from  Subsoil¬ 
ing.”  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  con¬ 
sider  subsoiling  under  the  following 
conditions  profitable? 

Three  acres  of  side-hill  land  near 
the  crest  of  the  hill  has  underlying 
hardpan.  Plowing  under  a  good  sod 
last  year  corn  was  planted  the  Spring 
of  1911  and  yielded  an  average  crop. 
Having  top-dressed  the  stubble  with  a 
light  dressing  of  manure  I  wish  to 
plow  under  in  the  Spring  and  plant  po¬ 
tatoes,  adding  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  in  commercial  form  to  supplement 
nitrogen  in  the  manure.  Will  it  pay  me 
to  subsoil  this  field  when  I  plow  in  the 
Spring?  If  so,  what  will  subsoil,  plow 
and  labor  cost — approximately?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  value  of  dyna¬ 
mite  for  breaking  the  subsoil?  One 
powder  company  advertises  advantages 
of  its  use  in  your  publication.  Is  not 
the  poorer  subsoil  mixed  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  top  soil  by  the  explosion  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  crop  which  follows? 

Carmel.  N.  Y.  j.  l.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  good  chance  for 
our  people  who  have  tried  subsoiling 
in  dynamite.  Give  us  experience — not 
theory.  _ 

HAULING  LOGS. 

Fig.  60  shows  what  is  going  on  in 
the  lumber  woods  in  Michigan.  Men 
with  good  teams  have  work  hauling 


fish  got  larger  later  in  the  season  I  feed 
them  corn  chop  or  bread  and  sometimes 
bread  scraps  from  the  table.  The  fish  are 
very  fond  of  most  any  kind  of  bread,  but  it 
is  rather  expensive  food  and  I  do  not  advise 
feeding  it  to  them  to  any  great  extent. 

“In  the  Fall  of  the  year  I  remove  the 
wire  screen  fence  and  feed  the  fish,  for 
the  most  part  on  cracked  corn.  In  this 
pond  I  have  channel  catfish,  river  cats,  bull¬ 
head  cats  and  German  carp. 

“It  will  be  four  years  next  Fall  since  my 
last  pond  was  stocked.  I  have  channel 
cat  that  weigh  two  pounds,  river  catfish 
that  weigh  four  pounds,  bullhead  catfish 
that  weigh  from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  and  carp  that  weigh  six  pounds. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  young  fish  in  the 
pond,  enough  to  stock  two  or  more  ponds 
like  the  .one  I  have  already  described. 

“I  have  a  large  box  in  the  pond  in  which 
I  keep  live  fish.  I  catch  what  fish  1  want 
to  last  for  one  or  two  weeks  and  place  them 
in  this  box  and  feed  them.  This  enables 
us  to  have  fresh  fish  whenever  we  want 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  the  corn-fed  cat¬ 
fish  are  fine.  They  get  very  fat  and  it  is 
not  as  much  trouble  to  raise  fish  of  this 
kind  as  it  is  to  raise  hogs. 

“We  have  a  cement  wall  around  this 
pond,  which  is  two  feet  deep.  18  inches  in 
the  ground  and  six  inches  above  the  ground. 
This  wall  keeps  all  polluted  surface  water 
out  of  the  pond.  The  pond  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a  windmill." 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  November  28- February  28.  * 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Burlington,  Vt., 
December  26- February  24. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Columbus,  O.,  Jan¬ 
uary  2-February  28. 

Farmers’  Short  Course,  Amherst,  Mass., 
January  2-March  8. 

Farmers'  Short  Course.  Durham,  X.  II., 
January  4-March  8. 


the  logs  out  of  the  woods  to  the  rail¬ 
road  or  river  for  shipment,  or  for 
floating  down  when  the  ice  melts.  Note 
the  comparative  size  of  the  load  and 
the  team  hauling  it.  With  good  sled¬ 
ding  a  tremendous  weight  can  be  haul¬ 
ed,  but  it  requires  nice  judgment  to 
load  these  logs  so  they  will  hang  to¬ 
gether.  With  a  load  packed  wrong  it 
would  be  suicide  to  ride  at  the  top. 


A  Kansas  Farmer’s  Fish  Ponds. 

The  Topeka  Capital  gives  the  story  of  a 
fish  farmer.  Frank  Bridgeman,  a  farmer  of 
Bentley  in  Sedgwick  county,  says  it  is  not 
as  much  trouble  to  raise  fish  in  ponds  as 
it  is  to  raise  hogs.  He  says  this  in  a  letter 
to  Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  State  Fish  and  Game 
Warden,  and  the  latter  thinks  it  is  a  pretty 
good  answer  to  the  fellows  who  have  been 
declaring  that  fish  could  not  be  raised  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  ponds.  Mr.  Bridgeman  has 
been  raising  them  successfully.  He  raises 
them  for  his  own  table  just  as  he  would 
porkers.  He  has  fresh  water  fish  whenever 
his  family  wants  them.  He  fattens  them 
just  as  ho  would  hogs. 

“I  have  a  pond  now,”  Mr.  Bridgeman 
says,  “that  is  50  by  200  feet  and  which  is 
from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth.  The  shallow 
water  is  used  by  the  young  fish  where  they 
feed  and  where  I  frequently  feed  them.  I 
have  a  netting  or  wire  screen  fence  that 
extends  across  the  pond  and  divides  it  so 
that  the  young  fish  can  go  through  into 
the  shallow  water  where  they  get  their 
food. 

“I  put  bran,  meal  or  fine  chop  in  a  very 
coarse  porous  or  burlap  sack  and  place  it  in 
the  water  where  the  little  fish  can  come  by 
hundreds  and  suck  or  work  out  this  feed, 
and  they  seem  to  do  well  on  it.  Food  suffi¬ 
cient  for  only  about  24  hours  should  be 
placed  in  the  water ;  if  left  for  a  very 
much  longer  time  it  will  sour.  When  the 


Minnesota  Short  Course,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  23-February  17. 

Farmers’  Special  Course,  Morgantown,  W. 
Ya„  February  1-16. 

Poultry  Week,  East  Lansing,  Mich..  Feb¬ 
ruary  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week.  State  School,  Lyndon  Ctr., 
\’t.,  February  12-17. 

Farmers’  Week,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  19-24. 

Farmers’  Week,  Burlington,  Vt.,  February 
19-24. 

Eastern  Meeting  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22-28. 

Poultry  Convention,  Amherst,  Mass., 
March  5-8. 

Farmers’  Week.  Amherst,  Mass.,  March 
11-15. 


January  was  a  furious  month  for  cold, 
icy  zero  weather.  We  have  had  no  old- 
fashioned  January  thaw  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have,  but  just  zero  all  the  time, 
until  at  present  it  has  moderated  some. 
It  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  time 
to  harvest  ice,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
has  been  secured.  Wheat  is  quite  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  and  a  thin  cover  of  sleet. 
Stock  have  had  ravenous  appetites  through 
the  cold  weather,  also  the  furnaces  and 
stoves.  Farmers  are  busy  drawing  wood 
for  Summer  and  some  are  hauling  stone  to- 
be  crushed  and  put  on  the  road  in  the 
Spring.  A  large  number  of  farmers  at¬ 
tended  the  Western  N.  YT.  Horticultural 
convention  at  Rochester.  They  report  it  a 
good  meeting.  Farmers’  institute  at  Canan¬ 
daigua  was  poorly  attended  on  account  of 
zero  weather.  Land  selling  at  remarkably 
high  prices.  Western  horses  are  being  sold 
here  at  high  prices  considering  what  they 
send  down  here  for  us  to  use.  Would  It 
not  be  better  to  raise  our  own  horses,  and 
get  what  we  wanted,  than  to  pay  them  such 
a  margin  on  what  we  do  not  want?  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  farm  products : 
Wheat.  95  cents;  oats,  50;  barley,  $1.10; 
corn,  70;  Timothy  hay,  $20;  Alfalfa,  $22; 
cabbage,  $25  a  ton  for  Danish ;  potatoes, 
90  cents;  pork  5%;  lambs,  six;  veal,  8%; 
fat  cattle,  five ;  cows,  $50,  and  upward  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality ;  butter,  30 ;  eggs,  30. 
Apples  in  some  of  the  cold  storages  have 
not  kept  well ;  one  man  it  is  said  will  lose 
$3,000  on  amount  stored.  E.  T.  B. 

Canandaigua,  N.  \r. 


How  Your  Peculiarities 
Affect  Your  Watch 


U  ought  to  write  us  for  the 

YFREE  book,  “How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made.”  It  tells 
a  lot  of  interesting  things 
about  watches.  Did  you 
know,  if  you  bend  over  a 
151*  great  deal  in  your  work,  or 
ride  in  a  jolting  farm  wagon 
more  than  other  people,  or 
in  an  auto,  or  walk  faster 
or  take  life  easier — all  those  things — 
that  it  makes  your  watch  run  differ¬ 
ently  than  the  watches  of  your 
friends,  who  do  things  differently? 

And  do  you  know  the  reason  poor 
watches  and  most  mail  order  watches 
don’t  keep  time  for  many  people  is 
that  these  watches  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  be  perfectly  regulated,  to 
your  personality  by  an  expert  retail 
jeweler  in  your  town? 

It’s  true.  You  must  get  a  watch  so 
well  made  that  it  is  sensitive  to  good 


regulation  and  you  must  have  it 
regulated  by  an  expert  retail  jew¬ 
eler.  The  South  Bend  Watch  irsuch 
a  watch  and  it  is  sold  only  by  expert 
jewelers.  If  your  jeweler  hasn’t  a 
South  Bend  we’ll  name  one  near  you 
whohas.  A  South  Bend  Watch  is  often 
a  full  year  in  the  factory  before  it  is 
ready  to  stand  its  final  inspection. 
It  gets  411  inspections,  and  must  run 
right  in  a  700-hour  test  for  accuracy. 
Regulate  such  a  watch  to  your  per¬ 
sonality  and  it  will  keep  perfect  time 
for  you  for  a  lifetime;  you’ll  be  proud 
to  wear  and  show  it. 

It’s  because  we  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  this  jeweler  regulation  is  that  we 
don’t  sell  through  mail  order  houses; 
mail  order  houses  can’t  get  good 
regulation  for  their  watches. 

You  shouldn’t  buy  a  watch  until  you 
know  all  about  this.  Write  us  for  the 
free  book.  We’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 


^{outh  Rend 

- ■  /  Watch, 


ft 


The  South  Bend  Watch,  you  know,  Is  the  famous  watch  that 
keeps  perfect  time  even  when  frozen  tight  in  a  cake  of  ice.  You 
can  get  one  at  $7.50  or  up  to  $75  (in  solid  gold  case). 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

"  2  Rowley  Street,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  (89) 


Double- Glass 

Double  Profits 


The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  gash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 
Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  see  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

Write  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot¬ 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 


Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Drain  Your  Land 
for  4  cents  a  Rod 


We  guarantee  this  horse' 
r  power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching I 
'  Machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  10  in-\ 
r  ches  wide,  24  inches  deep,  afl 
'rate  of  300  rods  a  day.  Finished! 
ditch  cut,  tile  laid  and  covered,  for  1 
3  or  4  cents  a  rod  in  average  soil. 
Read  our  free  book  giving  information,! 
from  U.S.  Govt,  authorities  on  Drainage  1 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine] 

pays  for  Itself  in  first  20  to  40  acres  you 
drain,  according  to  spacing  of  laterals. 
Increased  crops  all  profit.  Make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  your  own  ditching, 
and  cutting  ditches  for  neighbors. 
Anyone  who  can  plow  can  oper- 
erate  successfully.  Write  for  free 
book  showing,  The  Money  Making  Way 
of  Draining  Land. 

Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  113  Ohio 


Plant  Potatoes 

You  can  make  large  profits  from  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  They  thrive  in  practically  every  stale  in  the 
Union,  and,  since  they  are  used  universalh^Ks 
food,  the  average  market  price  in  th edMr  of 
quickly  increasing  population  is  bounc^rbJTiigh. 
Any  intelligent  farmer  can  grow  JS l^up^bith 
good  profit.  The  old  time  drudalry^SFj^ijed. 
Modern  implements  for  planting,  cuyffling, 
spraying,  digging,  etc.  have  made^Kc tor/ sasy  to' 
handle.  They  have  also  given  ^suran^p  ol  yield. 
We  wish  to  lay  especial  emphasiWitkJh  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  planter  to  securing  sttfMa,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  big  crop.  Also,  spraying,  as  it  effects 
both  quality  and  yield.  Farmers!  get  busy  on  the 
potato  growing. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Grow  more  potatoes  per  acre  by  having  a 
perfect  stand.  In  other  words,  use  a  planter 
you  can  depend  upon — one  that  will  drop  a 
seed  piece  absolutely  every  time.  It  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  10  to  57  bushels  per  acre,  With  an  Iron  Arc 
Planter  you  can  secure  a  100  per  cent,  stand. 

Isn’t  that  the  planter  you  want?  It 
makes  no  misses,  no  doubles, 
injures  no  seed.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  the  Iron 
Age  has  done  for  its 
users.  Ask  for  Mr. 

Lambing's  letter.  You 
are  the  loser  if  you 
don’t.  Write  for  plan 
booklet  today. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. ,  Box  102  FGrenloch,  N.  J. 
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Thoughts  on  Apple  Trees. 

On  page  90  Prof.  Van  Deman  gives 
some  very  sound  advice  and  timely 
warning  in  regard  to  the  so-called  pedi¬ 
gree  fruit  trees.  While  the  practice  of 
selection  is  desirable  and  full  worth 
while,  results  have  been  over-stated  and 
unproven  by  careful  test  by  many  who 
are  fluent  talkers  but  indifferent  per¬ 
formers.  Though  many  may  have  taken 
up  systematic  selection  in  propagating 
their  trees  this  pedigree  question  that 
is  being  boomed  at  the  present  time 
opens  up  a  grand  field  for  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  swindler  who  would  make  the 
planter  give  up  a  dollar  for  a  20-cent 
tree  and  a  worthless  slip  of  paper,  to 

find  in  future  years  that  the  tree  was 
worthless  also.  It  has  been  proven,  de¬ 
spite  the  vigilance  of  the  live  stock 
registry  associations,  that  fraud  will 
°fen  creep  in  and  the  papers  will  not 
fit  the  animal.  What  can  be  expected, 
from  a  subject  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  to  handle,  even  with  the  best 
intent,  without  any  supervision  what¬ 
ever?  Fruit  growers  would  better  spend 
their  time  studying  the  pedigree  of  the 
nurseryman  rather  than  the  pedigree  of 
the  trees.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is  very 
interesting  to  sit  by  a  comfortable  fire 
after  a  good  meal  and  read  the  carefully 
prepared  literature  about  pedigrees,  etc., 
and  then  think,  or  perhaps  dream,  of  the 
wonderful  results  you  will  obtain  from 
those  trees  in  six,  10  or  15  years.  Many 
years  hence  you  may  have  occasion  to 
think  of  the  nurseryman’s  pedigree,  and 
if  you  find  then  that  your  pedigreed 
trees  came  from  an  unpedigreed  grower 
it  will  take  an  extra  good  dinner  and  a 
mighty  bright  fire  to  bring  the  smallest 
ray  of  sunshine  on  the  picture  that  vou 
conceived  on  the  eve  of  planting. 

I  note  what  T.  G.  Bunting  says  on 
page  94  in  regard  to  the  Ontario  apple. 
The  Ontario  as  it  has  come  under  my 
notice  tallies  very  closely  with  this  de¬ 
scription.  At  first  glance  it  reminds  one 
of  an  overgrown  Wagener,  but  is  duller 
in  its  red  and  deeper  in  its  yellow.  I 
would  class  the  flesh  as  a  trifle  coarse, 
but  juicy  and  quite  sharp  subacid;  would 
consider  it  a  good  cooker,  but  as  a  des¬ 
sert  fruit  would  rank  it  as  fair.  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne  must  have  a  different  apple 
in  mind  when  he  classes  it  in  the 
Fameuse-Mclntosh  type,  as  it  has  none 
of  the  characteristics.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  names  the  same  apple  will 
have  in  different  localities.  It  is  about 
as  easy  to  convince  a  man  that  black  is 
white  as  to  tell  him  that  a  variety  that 
has  been  known  in  his  locality  under  a 
certain  name  <  is  anything  else.  1  know 
of  several  cases  of  varieties  named  after 
nurseryman's  label  wdiere  substitutions 
had  been  made,  but  you  cannot  convince 
the  owner  that  he  has  not  the  variety 
he  bought  and  paid  for.  It  is  a  thank¬ 
less  task  t:o  try  to  set  these  people  right. 

1  heir  attitude  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
many  of  the  Lewis  victims. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  r.  schauber. 
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considerable.  This  led  to  the  business 
of  handling  “bottled  bacteria”  or  cul¬ 
tivated  germs.  In  old  days  any  house¬ 
wife  made  her  own  yeast  for  bread  rais¬ 
ing,  but  to  accommodate  the  public  a 
commercial  yeast  was  prepared  in  cakes 
and  powders  for  use  by  bread  bakers. 
In  much  the  same  principle  the  bacteria 
which  work  in  the  plant  roots  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  sold.  These  bacteria  multiply 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  soil  or  in  the 
laboratory  when  kept  in  certain  sub¬ 
stances.  The  chemists  take  them  from 
the  soil  originally,  make  sure  they  are 
true,  and  pack  them  in  bottles  where 
they  will  remain  alive  for  weeks.  A 
farmer  can  buy  them  in  this  form,  and 
by  handling  them  as  directed  start  them 
into  action  and  produce  great  numbers. 
Water  containing  them  is  put  on  the 
seed  and  this  when  put  into  the  ground 
carries  the  bacteria,  which  begin  their 
work  as  the  plants  grow.  The  plan  is 
sensible  and  practical  and  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  use  of  soil,  but  the 
bacteria  must  be  strong  and  vital  and 
well  handled.  In  former  years  some  of 
the  concerns  handling  this  product  were 
not  careful  enough,  but  where  the  lab¬ 
oratory  work  is  properly  done  and  the 
bacteria  sent  out  alive  and  strong,  there 
is  no  question  about  its  value. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Use  of  Commercial  Bacteria. 

Several  Readers. — What  is  the  truth 
about  the  so-called  commercial  bacteria  for 
growing  clover,  Alfalfa  and  other  crops?  Is 
this  a  fake? 

Ans. — No.  It  is  not  a  fake.  The  pod 
bearing  plants— those  which  carry  their 
seed  in  pods— are  able  to  obtain*  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  This  is  done  through 
the  work  of.  bacteria— tiny  forms  of  life 
which  live  and  work  upon  the  roots  of 
these  plants.  Pull  up  a  root  of  healthy 
clover  or  Alfalfa  plant  and  you  will  find 
little  bunches  or  warts.  These  are 
called  nodules.  They  are  the  houses  in 
which  thousands  of  these  bacteria  or 
germs  live.  Now  the  clover,  Alfalfa  or 
bean  plant  cannot  obtain  nitrogen  from 
the  air  unless  these  bacteria  are  on  the 
roots,  and,  of  course,  if  there  are  none 
of  them  in  the  soil  there  will  he  none 
on  the  roots.  In  new  soil,  that  is,  where 
none  of  those  crops  have  been  grown 
for  some  years,  none  of  the  bacteria 
may  be  found,  and,  therefore,  the  plan 
has  been  worked  out  of  “inoculating” 
such  soils  when  the  seed  is  put  in.  This 
inoculation”  consists  in  adding  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  some  way  so  they  can  form  and 
spread  through  the  soil.  At  first  this 
was  done  in  the  most  natural  way  by 
digging  soil  from  a  good  Alfalfa  field 
and  scattering  it  over  the  field  to  be 
newly  seeded.  Where  fresh  soil  can  be 
found  near  by  or  where  it  can  be  sent  a 
reasonable  distance  this  does  well.  The 
objections  are  that  weed  seeds  and  plant 
disease  germs  are  often  carried  in  this 
soil  to  the  new  field,  and  the  cost  of 
carrying  and  handling  large  lots  will  be 


“Chemicals  and  Clover”  With  Modifications. 

A.  A.  Y.,  Jewett  City,  Conn. — I  have 
read  some  articles  on  chemicals  and  clover. 
I  am  interested  because  I  am  looking  for 
a  proper  rotation  to  improve  my  land.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  business  (carnation  growing), 
I  cannot  have  potatoes  on  the  land,  and 
my  problem  is  to  know  where,  that  is,  on 
w-hat  crop,  to  use  the  chemicals.  My  rota¬ 
tion  is  corn,  rye,  oats  and  peas,  rye  and 
grass  (grass  two  years).  My  cows  con¬ 
vert  all  these  crops  into  manure,  and  the 
manure  is  largely  used  to  fit  the  soil  for  my 
greenhouses.  On  what  crop  and  when  in 
rotation  is  it  best  to  use  the  chemicals  to 
get  the  best  returns? 

Ans. — “Chemicals  and  Clover”  is  the 
story  of  a  five-year  rotation — corn  on 
sod,  potatoes,  wheat  and  grass  two 
years.  In  this  rotation  practically  all 
the  fertilizer  is  put  on  the  potatoes,  that 
being  called  the  money  crop.  All  the 
manure  is  put  on  the  sod  and  plowed 
under  for  corn.  In  the  case  mentioned 
the  money  crop  is  carnations,  and  all 
the  manure  goes  on  this  crop,  which  is 
not  a  definite  part  of  the  rotation.  The 
object  of  the  other  crops  is  to  fill  the 
land  with  humus  and  provide  forage 
from  which  to  make  manure.  In  that 
case  we  should  use  high-grade  fertilizer 
freely  on  all  crops— particularly  on  the 
grass.  The  corn  is  evidently  planted  on 
the  sod.  We  should  use  some  good  corn 
fertilizer  and  sow  rye  and  vetch  at  the 
last  cultivation.  Plow  this  under  and 
sow  oats  and  peas  with  more  fertilizer. 
When  the  rye  and  grass  follow  we 
should  use  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre  and 
500  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  grass 
fertilizer  each  year  of  cutting  the  hay. 

Establishing  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

L.,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. — How  should  the 
residents  proceed  in  making  an  application 
for  a  school  in  a  Pennsylvania  township? 
Who  must  we  apply  to,  and  what  are  the 
requirements  to  be  entitled  to  a  school? 
Our  township  has  two  schools,’  but  both 
are  over  two  miles  from  our  “village,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  20  homes  and  families  with  about 
10  children  of  school  age.  We  are  much 
nearer  the  city  schools,  but  most  of  us 
cannot  afford  the  price,  which  is  from  $12 
to  $36,  according  to  grade.  To  a  family 
with  four  children  of  school  age  this  is 
quite  an  item.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
the  unmarried  and  childless  couples  should 
help  pay  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children.  These  are  the  ones  that  always 
are  afraid  of  more  schools  on  account  of 
a  little  higher  tax. 

Ans. — Schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  districts  by  boards  of 
school  directors  elected  for  that  purpose. 
In  every  district  of  the  fourth  class  five 
directors  are  elected  at  large.  Under 
the  provisions  of  our  code,  these  men 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
educational  advantages  for  every  child 
in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  21.  Application  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  must  be  made  to  the 
boards  of  directors.  Where  there  are 
only  a  few  pupils  and  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  establish  a  separate  school, 
the  law  provides  that  boards  of  directors 
may  arrange  to  transport  such  pupils  to 
the  nearest  school  in  the  district  or  to  a 
school  in  some  other  district.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  establishing  schools  is  clearly  in 
the  hands  of  the  boards  of  directors. 

J.  GEORGE  BECHT. 

Secretary,  State  Board  of  Fducation. 


Kill  the 


with  the  one  most  re¬ 
liable  remedy  against 
the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Spray  NOW  with 

BOWKER’S 

LIME-SULPHUR 

Write  for  Book  and  Price  List  to 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  ship  also  from  /  '  j 

Baltimore,  Md.  and  Cincinnati,  O 


PLANT  BOXES 

FOR  HOT-BED  USE 

$2.50  per  1000  in  the  flat.  Sizes:  4-incli 
cubes,  4N-inch  cubes,  or  5-inch  cubes. 
Tacks  (for  making  up  boxes)  per 
pound,  25  cents.  Required,  one  pound 
per  1000  boxes.  Magnetic  Tack  Ham¬ 
mer,  25  cents. 

CIO  LBY-HINKLEY  ClOliVLPANY 
Benton  Harbor  -  -  Michigan 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  new, 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughly.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown’s  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and  efficient  of  all  hand  sprayers. 

Capacity  four  gal.  Guaranteed  to  do 
best  vvorlc  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost. 

Auto  pop  nozzle  throws  round,  line, 
and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.  Easiest 
to  handle,  io  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.  Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic 
Nozzle  for  largo  sprayers— great  time 
and  money  saver,  positively  will  notc’og 
—adjustable  from  fine  spray  to  powerful 
stream.  '  Write  for  complete  Spraying 
Guide  and  full  particulars. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. ,  28  Jay  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Spray  Trees  Now 

while  you’ve  time  to  do  a  thorough  job 
Don’t  put  off  till  busy  spring.  Use 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer 

A  miscible  oil  that  destroys  San  Jos6  Scale 
and  all  other  scales.  It  spreads  on  contact 
with  the  tree,  thus  covering  every  part,  even 
those  missed  by  the  direct  spray. 

Endorsed  by  every  experiment  station  where 
tested.  Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  interesting  literature.  Mailed  free. 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

131  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCKET  SPRAYER 

F»r  Home  and  Garden 
For  spraying  small  trees,  bushes  and  vegetables; 
for  white  washing,  washing  porches,  windows, 
wagons,  etc.  Iron  Age  No.  192  has  100  pounds 
steady  pressure.  Bronze  ball  valves; 
easiest  to  pack  of  any  similar  out¬ 
fit  on  the  market.  No  leather 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  lti  gal- 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  Prof 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  toll  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J .  T .  Robertson  Co .  Box  U,  Manchester,  Conn . 

Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Poiaioes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 

Spraying  that  counts.  6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  well 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  sprayer  is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain 
14)0  pounds  pressure  with  two  nozzles  going.  Strong 
60-gaUon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
Nearly  25  years  sprayer  builders.  VVe  know 
requirements,  and  know  the  Perfection  is 
^right.  Nearly  SSOOO  now  In 
use.  All  giving  sat- 
isfaction.  Write  for 
iil^^^^^'ree  Catalog.  Don’t 
1 ’/  u y  any  sprayer 

"  till  it  comes. 

THOMAS  PEPPIER  &  SON 
Box  45  ,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


used.  Only  brass  parts 
in  contact  with 
solution 


Same 
quality 
material 
as  in  big 
expensive 
sprayers.  Its 
quality  makes  it 
cheap. 

Aak  your  dealer  to 
■how  you  this  pump. 
^Yrite  us  today  for 
special  booklets  on  this 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO 
Box  102-B,  GRKNLOCH,  N.  J. 


SPRAT, 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  Leader  Sprayer 

for  up-to-date  orchard- 
ists  keeps  10  nozzles  go¬ 
ing  with  200  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  satisfactory 
of  all  orchard  spray  rigs. 
Engine  suited  to  gener¬ 
ating  power  for  all  farm 
work.  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Mounted  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  ole.  Free 
catalogue  describes  en¬ 
tire  line.  Write  for  it. 
Also  spraying  formula, 
calendar  and  complete 
spraying  directions. 

Address 


Write  for  Froo 
Catalog 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  St.,  Elmira.  N.Y. 


Duplex  Power  Sprayer 

Iligh-pres^ure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
Of  gravi*  \  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  power 
sprayer .  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog . 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

109  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 

ever  made  in  spray-pump 

construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-lined  cylinder.?,  inde¬ 
structible  ball-valveswith  removable  and  revers¬ 
ible  seats.  High-pressure,  high-power  engines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A  complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


Combines  efficiency  with  economy  of  labor  and  materials.  Strong,  high-grade,  brass  and 
copper,  portable,  with  pressure  guage.  Same  pump  for  both  air  and  liquid 

^Tharii?-  en,lrR  co"lenf-  Produces  a  finer  spray  and  uses 
less  materials,  and  is  equipped  with  our 


N  MIST  * 


Agents 

Wanted 


WINKLE  MIST  NOZZLE 

•hnrleb:ated  P°W€9Sprayc,r  nozzK  wh!ch  distributes  the  spray  more  evenly  than 
any  other  nozzle  on  the  market— and  cannot  clog.  Try  Winkle  Mist  Nozzles 
on  your  power  sprayer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Booklet  on  spraying! 

TYLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

70  Cortland  Street,  ■  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Sample  75P 


HAVE  YOU 
CONQUERED 
ISAM  JOSE  SCALE  ? 


or  a^ytMnge^lseCa^‘SmdecMe’’ m-iv^iio'mK-fiii  Ie,ss  monoy •  wit,J  ,ess  effort,  and  moro  effectively  than  with  Lime-Snlfnr 
not  corrode* thepumps  orclog  the  nozzle  conseaumtl^h^3^^  kiad  °?  a  ta,lk  or  ubarrel  »■  «!•«.  "Scalecide”  does 
‘Scalecide”  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  skin  anil  w.ork  ye.ry  {nuel1  easier,  with  less  labor,  wear  and  tear, 

or  injury.  “Scalecide”  is  used  successfully  hv  i-Ynit  be  Placed  in  the  eyes  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 

Australia,  because  experience  has tnulht them  ‘Jj®  United  States,  South  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  ami 

use  of  Scalecide,”  and  with  less  labor  and  loss  evnonso'  Perfection  m  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued 

will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book®  “Modlrn  'JShSJOT  ^ese  statements.  A  postal  request  to  Dept  ‘N” 
hnnk-lftt:  N/)oia/»i/ia — m —  »•  x«»  -  ©rn  JVletnods  or  H:irvosfcinp,  Gr&dins &Qd  Packing  Apples,”  And.  new 

we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station 
,  Y,"  i”vcipt,  of  price  :  50-gal.  bids.,  $•-'">. 00;  30-gal. 

Address  :  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


bbls..  $10.00  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $0.75  ;  ^ial  eaSs,  K 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


At  Hope  Farm  our  people  bad  finished 
their  supper  of  soup,  macaroni  and  cheese 
and  baked  apples.  It  was  wild  outside, 
wth  a  fierce  north  wind  blowing  down  the 
valley  with  sifting  snow.  It  was  the  sort 
of  night  when  the  rabbits  run  and  jump 
over  the  little  cedars  in  the  moonlight  to 
keep  warm.  Inside  the  house  there  was  a 
roaring  open  fire.  The  younger  children  were 
just  blowing  softly  away  into  warm  dream¬ 
land  after  their  hard  day’s  play.  It  was 
the  common,  happy  ending  for  a  Winter’s 
day  on  a  hill  farm. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
the  scene  upon  which  the  Hope  Farm  man 
looked  at  the  same  hour.  The  National 
Periodical  Publishers’  Association  were  giv¬ 
ing  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia.  The  great 
hotel  ballroom  had  been  transformed  into 
a  section  of  fairyland.  Living  vines  climbed 
over  the  walls  and  columns,  and  living  trees 
and  ferns  were  grouped  in  thickets  at  the 
corners  and  sides.  Soft-colored  lights  with 
the  glare  subdued  and  mellowed  and  with  a 
strange  effect  which  left  no  shadows  filled 
the  room.  We  read  of  the  sumptuous  feasts 
given  by  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them 
could  excel  in  taste  and  beauty  this  notable 
banquet  hall. 

There  were  700  men,  most  of  them  famous 
in  some  form  of  public  service,  standing 
about  75  tables.  The  balcony  above  us  was 
filled  with  famous  and  beautiful  women.  I 
said  standing  about  the  tables,  but  I  do  not 
moan  to  say  that  we  reversed  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  who  reclined  upon  couches  at 
their  feasts.  Before  we  got  a  chance  to  sit 
down  the  lights  were  put  out  and  we  were 
left  in  darkness — wondering  what  was  to 
follow.  Suddenly  there  came  a  flash  of  rosy 
light  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  It  played 
upon  a  great  column  and  brought  into  view 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  an  old  picture.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  we  recognized  that  kindly  face  and 
long  hair  with  the  drab  clothes  and  ruffled 
shirt  as  Ben  Franklin  !  It  seemed  at  first 
like  a  stuffed  figure  and  so  it  was — stuffed 
with  life  and  wit,  for  the  eyes  opened  and 
the  lips  began  to  speak.  The  man  who 
acted  this  part  did  it  well,  for  it  was  just 
as  you  would  imagine  Ben  Franklin  would 
act  and  talk  could  he  have  come  back  from 
a  century's  sleep.  He  made  us  welcome. 
Old  Ben  was  strong  on  sarcasm,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  him  saying  as  his  double 
did  at  this  banquet : 

“In  our  ignorance  we  wrote  the  American 
Constitution.  We  were  short-sighted  and 
had  no  dream  that  the  country  would  ever 
grow  and  increase  in  population.  There¬ 
fore  we  made  the  Constitution  provide  for 
a  certain  stability  in  our  institutions  and 
sought  to  safeguard  them  against  fickleness 
of  public  opinion.  We  knew  nothing  of 
such  modern  aids  to  government  as  the  initi¬ 
ative,  the  referendum,  the  recall  and  dyna¬ 
mite.  We  were  guided  by  the  fallacy  that 
in  the  case  of  governments  it  is  better  to 
stand  fast  than  to  progress  too  fast. 

“We  know  now  that  with  a  free  and 
patriotic  press  inspired  and  controlled  by 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Constitution  might  be  written 
again  and  made  a  better  business  document.” 

Of  course  everyone  smiled  at  this.  Cut 
out  the  dynamite  and  it  will  pass  as  close 
to  truth.  Yet  to-day,  who  do  you  find  so 
fearfully  afraid  of  changing  the  old  Con¬ 
stitution  except  those  who  enjoy  some  graft 
or  privilege  which  the  original  makers  could 
not  foresee?  After  Franklin’s  shade  had 
scattered  his  sunshine  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
stood  up  in  the  darkness  to  reply  and  add 
to  the  welcome.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  notable 
figure  in  public  life,  and  he  stood  there, 
white-haired,  but  erect  and  firm,  with  an 
electric  candle  lighting  the  pages  of  his 
manuscript.  He  read  a  poem,  but  it  must 
be  very  unusual  poetry  that  will  hold  men 
who  have  starved  themselves  for  a  feast. 

I  presume  these  welcomes  took  the  place 
of  “grace  before  meat” — at  least  there  was 
nothing  else  in  that  lin?.  The  lights  Hashed 
back  and  the  multitude  sat  down,  and  for 
two  hours  ate  slowly  through  from  oysters 
to  coffee,  with  13  courses.  When  it  came 
to  terrapin  with  hot  sherry  it  was  time  for 
a  plain  man  to  skip  a  note.  They  did  well 
to  quote  at  this  point  from  “Poor  Richard” 
—“If  it  were  not  for  the  belly  the  back 
might  wear  gold.”  Very  few  of  the  men 
present  gave  any  indication  of  doing  any 
particular  physical  work,  yet  they  went 
through  the  entire  dinner  like  veterans  on 
a  hungry  campaign. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  a 
study  of  the  diners.  Here  were  “great  men” 
on  public  exhibition — “the  lions  at  their 
feeding,”  as  one  man  put  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  can  get  more  of  the  real  “human 
nature”  of  a  lion  by  watching  him  at  his 
food  than  when  he  roars — with  a  full  stom¬ 
ach.  One  man  who  helped  organize  the 
dinner  told  me  that  this  was  “probably  the 
most  noteworthy  gathering  of  public  men 
ever  brought  together!”  He  said  these  700 
men  had  more  to  do  with  making  public 
sentiment  and  thus  public  habits  and  laws 
than  any  30,000.000  of  ordinary  people  !  In 
proof  he  pointed  to  Governors,  Senators, 
army  men  and  great  publishers  and  writers. 
Let  us  see  about  this  a  little  later.  How 
did  these  great  men  look  at  close  range — 
with  the  mouth  open — not  to  let  out  wisdom 
but  to  take  in  food?  I  once  asked  a  man 
who  is  not  strong  on  description  how  a 
certain  friend  looks.  All  he  could  say  was, 
“He  looks  like  the  rest  of  us.”  You  clothe 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  usual  evening  suit  and 
its  long  tails  will  make  short  stories  of 
their  individuality.  They  all  look  alike 
There  is  less  exhibition  of  real  character 
than  when  men  are  dressed  in  overalls  and 
boots.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  some  men 
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think  these  clothes  actually  make  character 
and  give  genuine  distinction. 

Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  was  there  testing  pure 
food  with  spoon  and  fork  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way.  John  Burroughs  and  Edwin 
Markham  may  be  great  naturalist  and  poet 
in  working  clothes,  but  you  never  would 
have  suspected  it  as  those  shaggy  gray 
heads  wagged  over  the  table.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  telephone  inventor,  was 
there  with  a  great  mane  of  white  hair 
which  overcame  the  monotony  of  his  black 
coat.  Peary,  the  pole  finder,  found  great 
satisfaction  in  the  terrapin.  Congressman 
Murdock  seemed  to  have  all  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  that  go  with  a  red  head.  The  only 
man  who  advertised  himself  as  a  farmer 
was  Senator  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  He 
has  cnalleneged  any  ottier  Senator  to  cradle 
rye  with  him.  He  did  not  look  the  part  in 
his  evening  clothes,  but  he  voiced  it  later. 
When  Gov.  W'ilson  got  up  to  speak  Mr. 
Martine  led  the  cheering  and  shouted  things 
about  the  White  House.  He  made  a  trumpet 
of  his  hands  and  shouted  in  the  tones  of  a 
man  who  has  practiced  dairy  elocution  by 
calling  the  cows  home  across  the  valley 
pasture.  To  an  unprejudiced  eye  these  700 
men  in  monotonous  black  who  are  “framing 
public  opinion”  looked  “like  the  rest  of 
us”  surely. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  raised  a  little 
above  the  rest  of  us  sat  the  “immortals” 
who  were  to  speak — guests  of  honor  and 
language,  the  lions  who  were  to  roar  after 
feeding.  The  quiet  gray  haired  man  was 
Cyrus  II.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  really  host — -we  were  all 
his  guests.  A  man  of  great  deeds  rather 
than  many  words,  he  started  the  speech¬ 
making  at  once.  The  toastmaster  told  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  hurt.  A  colored 
man  who  attended  him  said.  "Now  Colonel. 
don't  spread  hut  stretch,”  “and  now  gen¬ 
tlemen.”  said  the  toastmaster,  “the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey.”  There  stood  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wilson  erect  and  smiling,  trying  to 
look  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether  he  is 
elected  President  or  not.  Mr.  Wilson  looks 
like  a  school  teacher — with  the  long,  lean 
face  of  a  student.  He  has  that  long,  square 
chin  which  indicates  the  ability  to  talk 
easily.  When  such  a  chin  recedes  at  a 
sharp  angle  you  know  that  strong  will  goes 
with  it.  When  it  goes  down  straight  you 
may  bet  all  you  have  that  the  owner  will 
stand  for  what  he  believes.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
chin  is  full  and  square.  He  made  a  fine 
impression,  speaking  easily  and  well,  and 
stopping  when  he  got  through.  He  does 
not  agree  with  the  shade  of  Ben  Franklin 
about  the  Constitution  but  would  modify  it 
if  necessary  to  give  the  public  a  square  deal. 
Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  looked 
like  an  honest  and  kindly  merchant.  He 
made  a  good  talk  about  the  need  of  business 
administration.  He  praised  the  magazines 
and  papers,  at  which  bouquet  the  700  men 
stood  up  and  cheered.  Then  came  Senator 
La  Toilette  of  Wisconsin— a  short,  chunky 
man  with  hair  that  stands  up  from  his  , 
head  like  a  brush.  He  seemed  to  me  like 
a  pugnacious,  spiteful  little  man  who  has 
brooded  over  certain  public  questions  until 
he  has  become  bitter  ,and  has  lost  his  sense 
of  humor  and  estimate  of  human  nature. 
It  was  nearly  12  when  he  got  up  and  the 
people  were  tired.  He  held  a  great  bunch 
of  manuscript  which  seemed  to  tired  eyes 
to  be  two  inches  thick.  Hero  was  his  great 
opportunity  to  say  something  like  this : 
“Gentlemen,  it  is  too  late — bed  time.  I 
cannot  argue  against  either  the  dinner  or 
the  curfew  bells,  so  I  will  ask  leave  to  print 
my  speech  !”  Then,  had  he  gone  on  and 
spoken  25  minutes — giving  his  statements 
without  all  the  proof,  he  would  have  made 
a  great  hit.  Instead  he  put  on  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  slowly  read  that  long  speech  for 
two  hours !  Much  of  what  he  said  was 
true  and  very  strong,  but  his  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  human  nature  made  what 

might  have  been  an  opportunity  into  a 
failure.  W.  .T.  Burns,  the  great  detective, 
got  up  to  talk  at  nearly  two  a.  m.  On  his 
looks  you  would  put  Mr.  Burns  down  as  a 
good  natured  jolly  man  of  ordinary  ability 
— quite  unable  to  do  the  masterly  work  he 
performed  in  that  dynamite  case.  But 

Burns  knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  talked 
20  minutes,  held  those  tired  men  every  sec¬ 
ond  of  it  and  then  stopped  short.  His  idea 
was  that  if  he  started  in  to  find  a  criminal 
he  should  not  stop  with  the  men  who  ac¬ 
tually  did  the  act.  His  duty  as  he  saw  it 

was  to  go  on  and  find  the  men  higher  up 
who  pulled  the  strings  at  a  safe  distance. 
That  sentiment  received  as  much  applause 
as  any  of  the  evening. 

But  what  about  these  700  men  having 
greater  influence  than  30,000,000  common 
people !  Well,  some  of  these  gentlemen 
evidently  think  that  is  correct.  On  the 
other  hand.  Senator  La  Follette  appeared  to 
think  that  a  dozen  money  kings  would  have 
greater  power  than  the  entire  30.000.700 ! 
This  was  not  a  gathering  of  rich  men. 
The  majority  were  people  of  modest  means 
— with  brains  trained  to  making  words 
rather  than  making  money.  Many  of  them 
are  strong  and  earnest  men,  who  have  put 
into  ink  words  that  will  live  to  help  and 
inspire  men.  It  is  true  that  others  are 
merely  playing  with  life — putting  out  what 
a  friend  well  calls  “intellectual  snobbery.” 
Senator  La  Follette  said  that  the  modern 
magazine  was  made  possible  by  the  failure 
of  the  daily  papers  to  be  independent  and 
true.  The  magazine  men  seem  somehow  to 
have  figured  that  because  this  is  true  the 
public  believe  all  they  say  and  accept  it 
as  gospel.  That  is  where  the  700  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  mistake.  The  30.000,000  may 
read  what  the  magazines  publish,  but  that 
is  not  evidence  that  they  believe  it  all,  or 
accept  it  in  place  of  their  own  thinking. 
Many  of  the  700  seem  to  lack  the  power  to 
see  that  many  readers  follow  them  for  en¬ 
tertainment  only,  that  the  words  do  not 
get  into  the  reader’s  heart  and  soul  and 
thus  live.  Take  the  case  of  Gov.  Wilson. 
He  has  written  about  the  races  of  people 
who  have  come  to  this  country — in  cold, 
true  analysis  of  them.  l'et  this  would 
probably  do  more  to  defeat  him.  should 
he  be  nominated,  than  anything  else, 
for  it  would  be  used  in  an  appeal  to 
prejudice.  The  30,000,000  are  not  following 
the  700  like  sheep  after  a  leader.  They  are 
sizing  the  700  up,  and  sooner  or  later  in¬ 
stinct  teaches  them  to  find  the  men  and 
the  words  which  are  true  and  which  stand 
for  self  denial  and  honest  desire  to  help. 
So  if  the  700  think  they  are  “framing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion”  they  are  on  the  wrong  track. 
At  the  last  analysis  the  so-called  common 
people  will  settle  it.  decide  what  they  want 
— and  get  it.  But  it  was  a  great  dinner- 
one  of  the  events  of  a  lifetime.  I  am  glad 
the  farm  papers  have  a  grip  on  the  30,000,- 
000  which  lands  them  among  the  700. 

tt.  w.  c. 


CTRIC  LIGHT 

rADY  ON  THE  INSTANT 
WITH  THE 
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Electric  light  is  the  best  light  for  farms — • 
best  because  it  eliminates  the  danger  of  fire,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  a  clear,  white,  brilliant  light,  and 
because  it  is  both  economical  and  convenient.  You  can 
have  electric  light  on  your  farm  by  installing  an  In¬ 
dividual  Electric  Lighting  Plant.  By  equipping  it  with 

The  “Cblovlbe  Hccumulator” 

you  eliminate  the  necessity  of  running  your  engine  at  night.  Use 
the  engine  for  your  farm  work,  merely  connecting  it  with  the  dynamo 
for  a  few  hours,  whenever  convenient.  The  ‘‘ Cblorihe  Hccumulator  ” 
will  store  up  and  retain  the  electricity  exactly  as  a  well  does 
water.  Turn  off  your  power  anj  the  light  is  still  there,  awaiting  the 
time  when  it  will  be  needed.  When  that  moment  arrives 
you  have  merely  to  press  a  switch  in  order  to  direct  the 
light  to  any  part  of  grounds  or  buildings.  No  inconvenient 
need  of  starting  the  engine  at  night — no  danger  of  its  fail¬ 
ure  at  vital  moments.  The  “  Cblorihe  Hccumulator  ”  assures 
your  light  at  the  instant  wanted.  Our  nearest 
Sales  Office  will  gladly  mail  you  our  book  en¬ 
titled  Individual  Electric  Lighting  Plants. 

It  contains  detailed  information  on  electric  light¬ 
ing  plants. 

The  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company, 
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New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 

Louis,  Cleveland.  Atlanta,  Den¬ 
ver,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 

Toronto,  Portland,  Ore., 

Seattle,  Los  Angeles. 


A  Sunday  Suit  at  an 
Every-Day  Price — $15 

A  suit  that’s  good  enough 
for  any  man  to  wear  anywhere 
is  the  result  of  a  new  idea  in 
clothes-making.  It’s  the 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Ser&e  Special 

VT2R1ZA  GUARANTEED  ALLWOOL 

AND  FAST  (DIOR  H J 


The  success  of  the  new  idea  permits  us  to  use  the 
best  blue  serge  we’ve  ever  put  into  a  $15  suit. 

The  style,  fit  and  workmanship  are  fully  up  to  the 
merit  of  the  cloth.  And  you  can  be  sure  of  quality 
before  you  spend  a  cent.  The  Clothcraft  guaranty, 
backed  by  dealer  and  maker,  assures  absolutely  pure 
wool;  first-class  trimmings  and  workmanship;  perma¬ 
nent  shapeliness;  and  lasting  service  and  satisfaction. 

All  those  good  qualities  seem  like  a  large  order  in  a 
$15  suit — but  make  us  prove  them ! 

Go  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store.  Examine  the  suit  carefully;  try 
on  the  coat,  anti  see  how  well  it  fits.  Notice  also  the  many  other 
good  styles  of  Clothcraft  Clothes  at  $10  to  $25. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Clothcraft  Store  write  us.  We’ll  send  you  the 
Spring  Style- Book,  a  sample  of  the-sc-rge,  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 


Founded  1850 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men’s  Clothes 
635  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE,  N.  W. 


GUARANTEED 
ALL  WOOL 


You  Get  Your  Roof  at  Agent’s  Price 

and  Profits  Besides 

When  Your  Neighbors  Buy 

Edwards  Roofing 

Because  They  Like  Yours! 

This  is  our  special  Agent’s  Proposition 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  open  right  now  to  one 
man  in  each  community.  If  you  are  the 
man,  write  us  at  once!  Get  the  whole 
proposition.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation.  You  can  have  an  everlasting 
roof  of  Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  on  your  house,  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings  and  let  it  make  money  for  you. 

Edwards  "REO”  Steel  Shingles 

Made  Rust-Proof  and  Rot-Proof  by  Our  “Tightcote”  Process  of  Galvanizing 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molten 
zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
Weather.  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  in  sheets 
5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over 
wood  shingles  or  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This 
guaranty  is  backed  by  our  510,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for 
Big  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  173  with  special  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  123-173  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohi® 
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Ruralisms 


Winter  Celery ;  Pollenizing  Strawberries. 

L.  M.,  Sheldon,  Tt. — 1.  What  kind  of 
Winter  celery  will  after  blanched  leave  a 
decent  or  fair-sized  bunch,  and  not  all 
wither  away,  which  is  the  case  with  Winter 
Queen  and  Giant  Rascal,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  left  but  the  heart.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  name  varieties  that  will  leave  a 
larger  bunch  than  the  above  named.  2. 
What  staminate  varieties  of  strawberries  do 
experienced  strawberry  growers  use  to  pol- 
lenize  Sample?  I  have  tried  many  different 
varieties,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  that  will  throw  out  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  blossoms  as  Sample,  and  con¬ 
sequently  these  later  blossoms  of  Sample 
would  never  be  pollenized. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Giant  White  celery  is  a 
coarser  and  tougher  variety  than  the 
sorts  you  have  mentioned  and  I  think 
would  withstand  the  cold  of  your  cli¬ 
mate  better  than  those  sorts.  2.  Win. 
Belt  is  used  by  experienced  strawberry 
growers  to  pollenize  Sample.  Win.  Belt 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  strawber¬ 
ries  grown,  and  is  planted  more  exten¬ 
sively-  than  any  other  one  berry.  It 
ripens  at  the  same  time  as  Sample, 
which  is  very  important,  t.  m.  white. 

Fruits  for  the  Mountain. 


Care  of  Cherry  Trees. 

F.  M.,  Gasport,  X.  Y. — Give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  cultivation  of  sour  cherry 
trees.  Some  say  the  ideal  place  is  a  lawn, 
which  would  mean  no  cultivation.  I  have 
only  cut  weeds  and  grass  and  top-dressed 
with  barnyard  manure.  I  have  had  good 
crops,  but  thought  I  might  get  better  ones 
by  cultivation. 

Ans. — If  your  cherry  trees  are  an 
ornament  to  the  lawn,  and  circumstances 
are  such  that  you  value  them  more  for 
ornament  than  you  do  for  fruit,  you 
need  not  plow  your  lawn.  If  you  will 
give  stable  fertilizer  in  the  Spring  and 
Fall — about  a  small  wheelbarrow  load  to 
each  tree,  you  will  get  a  creditable  crop 
of  cherries  and  have  a  good  lawn  com¬ 
bined.  If  you  are  planting  cherries  com¬ 
mercially,  take  no  stock  in  the  mulch 
theory  of  cultivation.  Once  in  a  while 
you  will  have  a  dry  year  or  a  hot  one, 
and  you  will  need  the  moisture  influence 
that  cultivation  can  give  you.  Mulching 
may  not  result  in  the  annihilation  of 
your,  crop,  but  the  curtailment  for  the 
off  year  may  be  expensive.  We  must 
take  all  the  pains  we  fcan  to  make  our 
farming  a  sure  thing.  We  will  find  many 
inevitable  risks  after  doing  the  best  we 
know  how  to  do.  uncle  John. 

NEW  PLANT  IMMIGRANTS. 


This  Deming  Sprayer 

Creates  Effective  Pressure 

You’ve  got  to  RAISE,  and  HOLD,  a  good  strong  pressure  with  your 
spraying  outfit  or  it  will  do  poor  work — which  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  none  at  all.  A  pressure  of  90  to  130  pounds  behind  a  tank  of 
mixture  will  throw  the  spray  in  a  fine  mist  that  settles  on  every 
leaf  and  limb,  and  finishes  up  the  bugs.  The  valves  of  a  spray 
pump  decide  what  kind  of  work  it  will  do;  and 


Deming 


Spray  Pumps 


090  are  made  with  valves  that  work  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

yet  are  perfectly  tight.  They  keep  the  liquid  MOVING  FORWARD; 
the  pressure  holds  as  long  as  needed. 

The  valve  construction  of  Deming  outfits  is  very  simple,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  stick  or  get  out  of  order.  They  are  made  entirely 
of  brass,  and  will  never  rust  out.  If  need  be,  they  can  be  removed 
very  easily.  More  than  twenty  styles;  hand  and  power. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET— SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

Our  attractive  new  Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  on  request — with  a 
copy  of  “How  the  Old  Orchard  Paid,”  telling  how  one  Pennsylvania 
farmer  and  one  Deming  Spray  Pump  turned  a  bunch  of  scaly,  worm- 
eaten  old  apple  trees  into  a  paying  proposition — by  methods  that 
YOU  can  follow,  too.  Ask  us  for  both.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
Deming  outfits,  or  write  us.  Refuse  all  substitutes. 

The  Deming  Company,  280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  0. 

Manutacturers  ol  Pumps  for  All  Uses.  Agents  Everywhere 


Used  With  huc%et,  i^napsacic,  or  barret 

ip!  Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  any  other.  Will 

J h-rs,  whitewash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  "dip”  and,  with 

YjT knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

‘0^$?  Simple,  easy  working.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Made  of  brass 
throughout. 

WF0  Warranted  5  Y ears 

Price  S»4.  Expressade  prepaid 

®  The  only  practical  low  priced  spray- 

iC  jr,  er  for  orchard,  garden,  field  or  vine-  '  IHB  ' 

■VSjlf  yard. 

30/  Send  no  money  note  but 

Wrifff  today  for  Special  ■ess’f  •  1L 

Hi  Cffer  and  Catalog. 

Jjfi  The  Standard  Stamping 

ill)  943  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


crop  diseases. 

Agents  Wanted 


T.  S.  Q.,  Clarksburg,  IF.  Fa. — What  kind 
of  soil  and  exposure  is  best  for  plums, 
cherries  (sweet  and  sour),  pears  and 
grapes?  I  have  a  well-drained  piece  of 
ground  sloping  slightly  to  the  southwest, 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  large  timber, 
trees  well  scattered.  The  land  lies  about 
7f>  feet  above  a  watercourse.  Soil  origin¬ 
ally  grew  White,  Red  and  Black  oak,  beech, 
maple,  hickory  and  walnut.  Will  this 
piece  of  ground  be  suitable  for  the  above 
named  fruits?  I  wish  to  plant  for  home 
use  and  local  market.  For  a  variety  of 
each  kind  for  all  the  season  please  tell  me 
what  to  plant  of  cherry  (sweet  and  sour), 
plum,  pears  (standard  and  dwarf)  and 
grapes.  Would  you  advise  me  to  plant 
dwarf  pears  that  I  may  get  fruit  before  the 
standards  come  into  bearing? 

Ans. — From  the  description  of  the 
location,  soil  and  natural  growth  that 
once  covered  the  land  it  would  seem 
that  this  place  would  be  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  the  fruits  mentioned. 
The  elevation  above  the  water  course 
ought  to  afford  good  air  drainage  and 
prevent  serious  frost  damage  in  Spring¬ 
time.  Cherries  of  both  the  sweet  and 
sour  classes  should  succeed  there.  Of 
the  sweet  varieties  the  Napoleon, 
Schmidt  and  Olivet  would  be  good,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  try  the  new  Western 
varieties,  Bing  and  Lambert.  All  these 
should  be  grown  on  Mazzard  stocks  and 
not  on  Mahaleb.  But  for  the  sour  va¬ 
rieties  the  Mahaleb  is  a  good  stock.  Of 
this  class  the  Montmorency  is  the  most 
profitable  variety,  although  Richmond 
and  English  Morello  are  very  good  for 
all  purposes. 

As  to  plums,  there  is  more  money  in 
the  Damsons  than  in  the  other  classes 
for  that  region,  and  the  French  is  the 
best  of  all  the  varieties.  It  is  not  only 
the  largest,  but  one  of  the  very  latest 
in  ripening  and  excellent  in  quality. 
There  are  a  number  more  of  good  va¬ 
rieties  among  which  are  the  Shropshire 
and  the  old  Winter  or  common  Blue  or 
Black  Damson  as  it  is  variously  called. 

I  his  class  of  plums  is  always  in  demand 
for  making  preserves,  and  the  trees 
are  hardy  and  usually  quite  productive. 
There  are  other  classes  of  plums  that 
succeed  in  the  climate  and  soil  under 
consideration.  There  are  some  of  the 
European  type,  such  as  Lombard,  Grand 
Duke,  Monarch  and  Green  Gage,  that 
will  do  well  if  the  curculio  is  kept  from 
destroying  them.  The  Japanese  varieties 
are  not  much  affected  by  this  enemy,  and 
their  liability  to  rot  is  the  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  to  them.  Abundance.  Burbank 
and  Wickson  are  among  the  best.  The 
American  plums  are  also  good  bearers, 
little  affected  by  curculio  or  rot  and  sell 
at  fair  prices.  .  Brittlewood,  Wyant  and 
Stoddard  are  among  the  best  of  them. 

There  are  many  excellent  pears,  and 
for  home  use  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  varieties,  from  earlv 
until  late.  Madeline,  Tyson,  Howeli, 
Boussock,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bose,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Easter  make  up  a  good  list. 
Baytlett  is  the  most  popular  market  sort, 
incl  should  be  planted  more  extensively 
than  the  others,  but  it  should  have  other 
varieties  planted  not  far  away  that  their 
pollen  may  be  carried  by  bees  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  Bartlett  flowers. 

Of  grapes,  there  are  many  good  varie- 
ties.  The  Campbell,  Niagara,  Delaware, 
uncord,  Brighton  and  Salem  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  season.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  faithfully  spray  grapes  to 
PJ  event  them  from  being  injured  by 
■flack  rot,  but  this  is  a  sure  and  cheap 
preventive.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


J  lie  office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  In¬ 
troduction  of  tile  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  iu  Bulletin  No.  <0,  refers  to  the  wax 
gourd,  Benlncasa  cerifcra,  seeds  of  which 
have  been  received  from  Trichinopoli,  India. 
It  Is  large,  cylindrical,  12  to  18  inches  long 
by  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Very 
white  and  waxy  fruit.  This  vegetable  is 
commonly  used  by  the  Chinese  for  vege¬ 
table  soups,  and  also  candied  as  a  sweet¬ 
meat  wherever  it  grows,  is  recommended  to 
amateurs  who  are  experimenting  with  new 
vegetables.  It  has  been  grown  successfully 
near  Washington.  In  an  unripe  state  it  en¬ 
ters  into  many  curries.  It  is  grown  in 
India,  China,  Polynesia  and  the  Philippines. 

Another  introduction  is  the  Moreton  Bay 
chestnut,  Castanospermum  australe,  from 
Queensland,  Australia.  Regarding  it,  the 
Colonial  Botanist  says :  “In  the  scrub  near 
Ivuranda  we  noticed  trees  bearing  pods 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  banana,  but 
at  least  twice  the  diameter.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  the  pods  they  were  found  to  contain 
huge  beans  that  look  very  much  like  chest¬ 
nuts.  They  have  a  leathery  skin  and  the 
interior  is  white  and  not  very  hard,  about 
the  consistency  of  a  nut  I  tasted  one  of 
the  beans,  although  I  was  told  that  it  was 
poisonous.  It  tasted  very  much  like  a  nut, 
but  had  no  distinctive  flavor.  In  spite  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  bean  the  ‘black 
fellows’  have  learned  to  use  it  as  food. 
I  hey  first  roast  the  beans  in  hot  ashes, 
then  skin  them  and  pound  the  white  flesh 
into  coarse  flour.  They  fill  a  basket  with 
this  flour  and  place  it  in  running  water 
over  night.  In  this  way  the  poisonous 
principle  is  washed  out.” 

An  interesting  introduction,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  later,  is  seeds  of  sunflower  called 
“Pantsernara,”  meaning  armor  plated,  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  Ivarsin  in  Russia.  The  seeds 
of  this  remarkable  variety  are  provided 
with  an  extremely  hard  shell,  being  coated 
with  silicic  acid,  and  the  weevils  which 
have  been  playing  such  havoc  heretofore 
with  the  sunflower  seed  crop  in  Russia,  And 
it  beyond  their  powers  to  penetrate  the 
hulls  of  this  variety.  Obtained  from  Prof. 

M.  Tulaikoff,  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Bezcnshook. 

Seeds  of  durum  wheat  have  been  secured 
by  Dr.  Meyer  from  Bezenshook,  Samara 
Govt.,  Russia.  “A  large-grained  uncommon 
Summer  variety  of  durum  wheat,  apparentlv 
originating  in  these  regions,”  and  “a  now 
and  valuable  Winter  variety  of  blaek- 
bearded  durum  wheat,  having  very  lon°- 
open  ears,  and  proving  extremely  'hardv 
having  survived  snowless  Winters,  whore 
other  Winter  wheats  were  cither  killed  out 
or  severely  injured.”  The  Siberian  grains 
clovers,  and  fruits  introduced  by  the  ex- 
plorers  sent  out  by  the  Department  show 
possibilities  of  great  economic  value 


15  MINUTES 
To  the  ACRE 

Does  the  work  with  the 
Horse  Power  Spramotor  — 
and  does  it  well.  Four  rows, 
three  nozzles  to  a  row,  ad¬ 
justable  up  to  40-inch  rows. 
Nozzles  will  not  clog. 
12-gal.  air  tank,  automatic 
and  hand  controlled.  Guar¬ 
anteed  pressure  of  125  lbs. 
with  all  12  nozzles  working. 
Agitator  clean-out,  pressure 
relief  into  tank,  nozzle  pro¬ 
tector  under  driver’s  seat. 
For  on  or  two  horses. 
Adjustable  for  vineyards, 
row  crops,  or  orchards. 

WritA  frtv  fvna  tvnofic-A  /\« 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street,  YORK,  PA. 


UME’SULPBUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Crowers 

Price  By  Mall  With  Tt*t  $  f  >■■  ■■  1 '  V 

J.f  «nd  $  1  * 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  ^ 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO„  Carbondale,  Pa. 


°n  FREE  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  io  days, 

then  lf  £°U  buy’  you  can  P W  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money.  The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  nav  freight 
LOWEST  PRICES,  HIGHEST  QUALITY?  7  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


. .  ToU.rJ,. 


spray  that  kills  scale,  prevent^  blighted  swbVand  rids ^ourc^opsTHll’fin^s^diSse^t  nests  BHu?s1taqn™fi1!Si:aEyers  ■“*>▼*“*  Pressure  and  produce  vapor 
come  in  contact  with  the  solution  are  made  of  brass.  Cyclone  agitation  insures  an  **ave  brass  ball  valves  and  all  the  working  parts  that 

practical,  made  by  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  grower and  farmed  S  know what  I  snraver  ^  and  best  results.  These  sprayers  are 

fihfn  on  frpft  MfllwnA  mtvnav  ir»  odironon  usA°°k^ddaFe hes'tsprayei^at^he  v^i^lowest! 


X  *  AtftL  '  ,lceus  01  iruit  grower  and  farmer  and  know  what  *  i ‘  ucsi  *cauus.  inese  sprayers  are 

ogether  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  lo  build  the  very  best  SDravers  at th* d  l!0;,  0uI l  ng  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  sprayers, 
iMp  on  free  tnal-no  money  tn  advance.  That’s  evidence  of  quality.  Write  today-see  st^ei^  free  offlJ  hitnw  W  KUarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full  years  and 

Blg  comPlcte  spraying  guide,  shoeing  euU  of  all  peate,  FREE  TO  OCR ‘CUSTOMERS. 


You  can  get  a  Hurst  Sprayer  absolutely  free  if  you 

are  the  first  iu  your  locality  this  season  to  send  for 
__ ono  ?f  our  sprayers  for  trial.  You  need  do  no  can- 
.  .•  vaseing  or  soliciting.  It  will  only  take  15  minutes 

y°?f  Wte  d°  WOrk.‘  Wheu  y°u  80t  a  sprayer  from  us  you 

get  the  benefit  of  our  25  years’  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers. 
Hurst  Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  fine  cataloe. 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  Don't 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guido  and  '‘special 
offer  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

. Fitz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 

•  M«i< ...i Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


COUPON- 

Fill  Out  and 
Send  today 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  §2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
S'/,  marks,  or  10/  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  “xpress 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter, 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount,  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  ttie  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  roust  have  1  lentioned  The  Rural  New- i  orkru 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  novelty  in  horticultural  instruction  is  a  “two 
weeks’  school  of  apple  packing”  at  thd  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  February  12  to  24.  An  expert 
box  packer  from  Oregon  will  tell  how  the  famous 
western  apples  are  packed,  and  the  whole  story  of  a 
good  apple  will  be  told  and  drilled.  If  anyone  thinks 
he  can  learn  to  box  apples  in  less  than  two  weeks 
let  him  figure  how  many  years  he  or  others  have 
been  putting  all  sorts  of  fruit  into  the  barrel.  It  will 

take  some  time  to  break  up  the  habit. 

* 

On  page  220  is  the  statement  of  a  railroad  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Building  that  great  cement  bridge  from  one 
island  to  another  is  a  great  engineering  feat.  Yet 
why  should  the  Florida  truckers  be  expected  to  pay 
for  it  in  high  freight  rates  on  their  crops?  They 
can  receive  no  benefit  from  this  railroad  over  the 
ocean.  In  fact  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  it. 
Carrying  out  the  scheme  of  free  trade  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts  Cuban  crops  will  come  in  free  and  be  hauled 
over  this  new  railroad.  Thus  the  Florida  farmers 
will  be  expected  to  pay  for  a  railroad  which  carries 
pineapples,  oranges  and  vegetables  in  ruinous  com¬ 
petition  right  past  their  own  farms ! 

* 

As  part  of  the  annual  meeting  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  gave  a  great  banquet.  One  not¬ 
able  figure  present  was  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 
lie  impressed  one  as  a  hearty,  well-preserved  man  of 
strong  character,  clear  brain  and  rare  good  sense. 
Some  public  men  seem  to  think  it  their  duty  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lot  of  childish  drivel  and  worn-out  “stories” 
when  they  come  before  farmers.  Gov.  Baldwin  said 
a  few  sensible  words  about  Connecticut  fruit  and  then 
sat  down.  He  seems  to  have  in  human  form  the  good 
qualities  of  the  apple,  which  helps  make  New  England 
famous.  In  all  the  talk  about  Presidential  “tickets,” 
why  do  we  not  hear  more  about  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin?  He  could  add  brains  to  the  head  or  solid 
character  to  the  tail. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Grange  at  Auburn  elected 
W.  H.  Vary  of  Jefferson  Co.  as  Master,  to  succeed 
F.  N.  Godfrey.  Two  weeks  ago  we  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  to  members  of  the  order : 

In  any  event  the  strongest  men  in  the  Grange  should 
go  to  Auburn  and  help  settle  the  gravest  crisis  which  the 
order  has  yet  faced.  This  is  no  time  for  personal  feeling 
or  recrimination.  We  must  drop  polities  or  playing  for 
personal  advantage  and  get  together  like  grown-up  men 
and  find  a  man  large  enough  for  the  occasion. 

We  also  advised  Mr.  Godfrey  to  withdraw  and  not 
stand  for  re-election.  In  his  address  to  the  Grange 
Mr.  Godfrey  denied  that  he  had  ever  been  a  candi¬ 
date  “in  the  sense  of  seeking  it.”  He  said  he  had 
served  the  order  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  fair  and  manly  statement: 

I  have  a  farm  awaiting  my  return  to  it,  which  I  left 
at  a  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  you,  and  shall  gladly  re¬ 
turn  to  it  when  you  are  through  with  my,  services.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  more  than  words  can  tell  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  and  the  lifelong  friends  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  made  through  this  work. 

The  Grange  evidently  took  him  at  his  word.  We 
believe  Mr.  Godfrey  is  a  good  honest  man,  who  made 
the  mistake  of  mixing  up.  with  politicians  when  he  is 
not  a  politician  or  wirepuller  by  nature.  We  cannot 
agree  with  his  estimate  of  the  high  character  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  National  Grange,  because  we  know  bet¬ 
ter.  The  outcome  of  the  State  Grange  meeting  will, 
we  believe,  be  a  good  thing  for  the  order.  Let  us  all 
drop  personalities  and  get  down  to  the  quiet  work  of 
making  the  Grange  the  great,  true  representative  of 
the  working  farmer. 
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Late  in  the  session  of  the  last  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  a  railroad  bill  was  introduced  at  Albany  with 
the  following  vital  section : 

Every  railroad  corporation,  and  any  lessee  or  other  per¬ 
son  in  possession  of  its  road,  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
damages  caused  by  reason  of  fire  communicated  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  land,  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  their  roads, 
where  it  shall  be  shown  that  said  operation  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  fire  damage  irrespective  of  whether 
such  fire  shall  be  communicated  directly  by  the  railroad  or 
as  a  result  of  a  fire  caused  originally  by  such  operation. 

It  was  too  late  last  year  to  push  the  bill  through. 
The  long  wrangle  over  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator  held  up  this  and  some  other  good  measures. 
There  is  a  good  chance  this  year  to  get  this  needed 
legislation.  All  we  need  is  firm  and  solid  backing 
from  farmers,  who  are  the  people  most  interested  in 
railroad  fires.  Under  this  bill  the  railroad  company 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  fire  which  it  starts — 
no  matter  where  the  sparks  land.  Now  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed.  It  is  of  special  importance  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  they  can  get  this  bill  through  the  Legislature 
if  they  will  work  for  it.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
right  after  the  members  from  your  district  and  tell 
them  you  are  in  favor  of  this  fire  bill.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  we  shall  chase  and  follow  up.  ~ 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  starts  a  thought  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  printed  words.  Let  us  follow  it  a  little 
further.  Some  of  the  men  who  make  our  magazines 
and  papers  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  they  are 
really  doing  the  thinking  for  what  they  call  the  “com¬ 
mon  people.”  Because  their  words  are  widely  read 
they  imagine  that  they  must  become  a  part  of  the 
reader.  Such  people  live  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  and 
will  find  it  out  all  too  soon.  Any  man  who  expects 
to  perform  by  proxy  the  real  mental  work  of  reading 
country  people  will  have  a  rude  awakening.  He 
might  do  it  for  city  people  and  carry  it  on  for  some 
years,  for  the  average  city  man  has  little  time  to 
think  for  himself.  Country  people  have  more  time 
for  reading  and  reflection  and  with  each  year  they 
gain  in  serious  and  independent  thought.  They  will 
separate  the  true  from  the  false  as  It  were  by  in¬ 
stinct.  They  will  follow  the  magazine  writer  just  as 
long  as  he  is  sensible  and  true.  When  he  tries  to 
lead  them  off  the  track  they  will  sooner  or  later  find 
him  out  and  simply  read  his  words  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  take  him  by  the  collar  and  walk  him  back  to 
the  track  or  drop  him.  At  the  Connecticut  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  banquet  last  week  we  met  a  financial  expert.  This 
man  goes  about  talking  on  the  money  question  and 
investments.  His  audiences  are  city  business  men  of 
a  good  class.  We  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men 
read  and  studied  strong  books  and  kept  fully  up 
with  general  progress.  He  said  very  few  indeed — 
most  of  them  had  no  time  except  for  a  hasty  glance 
through  a  daily  paper.  They  read  short  stories  to 
relieve  the  mind.  The  room  was  filled  with  men  and 
women,  the  great  majority  of  whom  worked  with 
their  own  hands  at  fruit  growing  or  farming.  Since 
Winter  opened  most  of  them  had  each  read  10  or  a 
dozen  strong  books  and  had  done  real  thinking  on 
public  questions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
ract  that  the  real  studying  of  human  rights  and  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  done  in  the  country.  If  the  men  who 
think  they  are  “framing  public  opinion”  could  go  to' 
the  farmhouses  and  hear  their  frames  taken  apart, 
they  would  go  home  and  simply  hunt  for  the  truth 
and  let  their  readers  frame  it  to  suit  themselves. 

* 

Question  about  investments  in  “unit”  fruit  orchards 
come  in  nearly  every  mail.  Many  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  orchards  are  in  Virginia — others  are  in  the  far 
West.  Our  steady  advice  is  to  let  them  alone.  We 
have  printed  the  timely  warning  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Virginia  Experiment  Station.  It  ought  to  save 
many  an  investor  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  money. 

Of  course  it  was  “stationary.”  The  wheels  quit  turn- 
things  call  us  “knockers,”  with  various  adjectives  at¬ 
tached.  Thank  you,  gentlemen — your  language  is 
certainly  appreciated  at  its  full  value,  but  if  any  of 
our  readers  get  into  “unit”  orchards  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  they  disregard  our  warning.  The  fruit  crop 
from  some  of  these  promoters  is  being  harvested 
now,  and  it  turns  out  bitter  misfits.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  news  item : 

Seattle,  Feb.  2. — Harry  E.  Wilson,  the  attorney  who  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Washington  Orchard  Irrigation 
and  Fruit  Company  yesterday,  was  appointed  receiver  to¬ 
day  of  the  Columbia  River  Orchard  Company,  the  parent 
of  the  first-named  compnay.  The  Columbia  River  Orchard 
Company  is  alleged  to  have  sold  bonds  of  the  face  value 
of  94,250.000  to  investors  all  over  the  "United  States.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  entered  upon  his  duties  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  offices  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  fruit  companies, 
lie  found  two  of  the  rooms  vacant.  There  were  desks  in 
the  other  three  rooms,  and  these  on  being  opened  were 
found  to  contain  only  stationery. 

Of  course  it  was  “stationary.  “The  wheels  quit  turn¬ 
ing  when  the  “units”  stopped  pouring  in  money.  What 
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makes  us  hot  is  to  see  the  magazines  which  claim  to 
be  “forming  public  opinion,”  laying  dowm  financial 
morals  in  one  column  and  then  advertising  those 
wildcat  schemes  in  another! 

A 

The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  on  February  5  lowered 
the  price  of  butter  to  32  cents,  a  drop  of  four  cents, 
and  in  the  great  markets  of  the  East  there  Rave  been 
proportionate  declines.  The  reason  is  not  that  a 
surplus  of  butter  has  developed,  but  Ttat  consumers 
have  been  held  up  beyond  the  limit  of  endurance 
and  stopped  buying.  Dairymen’s  associations  in  but¬ 
ter  sections  may  well  consider  the  effect  of  such  ex¬ 
tortion  on  their  business,  and  the  measures  to  get 
the  distributing  end  of  it  out  of  the  hands  of  spec¬ 
ulators  who  consider  a  consumer  a  victim  to  be  bled 
to  the  limit  rather  than  supplied  with  butter  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  Extortion  may  prove  a  quick  way 
of  getting  rich,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  business  in 
which  it  is  practiced. 

* 

You-  will  see  we  are  making  a  three-sided  hunt  for 
information  about  fruit  varieties.  This  week  the 
nurserymen  tell  us  what  is  indicated  from  their  or¬ 
ders.  It  seems  evident  from  this  that  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  is  getting  off  the  stage.  It  is  not  being  planted 
heavily.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  our  reports  are 
that  sales  have  fallen  off  one-half  or  more.  A  good 
thing  that.  Next  week  we  shall  have  reports  from 
commission  men  as  to  the  best  selling  apples.  The 
week  after  growers  will  talk.  We  have  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  fruit  growers  what  varieties  they  would 
(plant  if  they  were  doing  it  over.  In  the  light  of 
their  present  experience  would  they  plant  the  same 
varieties  they  now  have  in  bearing?  That  ought  to 
be  a  good  test.  This  matter  of  varieties  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  business  and  the  hardest  one  to  settle. 

* 

“Yours  for  Parcels  Post!” 

The  time  has  now  come  to  seed  Congress  with 
strong  letters.  From  this  time  on  all  hands  must  do 
the  stamp  act.  We  can  have  parcels  post  if  we  will 
work,  but  it  will  be  no  lazy  man’s  job.  The  express 
hogs  are  in  the  steal  pen,  but  the  steel  pen  can  drive 
them  out.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  comes  to  the  front 
this  week  with  a  vigorous  blast.  He  has  taken  hold 
of  the  campaign  in  dead  earnest,  and  we  may  all  get 
in  behind  and  push.  After  the  articles  by  Prof.  Price 
on  the  German  system  of  parcels  post  we  do  not  see 
that  further  argument  is  needed.  It  is  a  blessing  in 
England  and  Europe,  and  it  will  prove  as  much  here. 
Congress  will  not  give  it  to  us  willingly.  Let  us  un¬ 
derstand  that  right  now,  and  give  our  Congressmen 
the  most  “careful  consideration”  that  can  flow  off  the 

point  of  a  pen.  Up  and  at  them ! 

* 

In  reply  to  many  questions  we  print  on  page  201 
a  brief  statement  about  the  “bottled  bacteria”  for  in¬ 
oculating  the  land  or  the  seed.  The  plan  is  sound  in 
theory  and  practice,  provided  these  bacteria  are  true 
and  vital.  As  it  requires  a  compound  microscope  to 
see  them  the  buyer  must  have  great  faith  in  the  plan 
and  in  the  people  who  sell  the  bacteria.  But  let  every 
one  understand  just  what  this  thing  can  do  for  him. 
If  a  woman  bought  a  yeast  cake  she  would  not  expect 
to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  unless  she  had  flour  and  a 
good  hot  oven.  The  yeast  does  not  make  the  bread — 
it  acts  upon  the  flour  and  makes  it  “rise”  into  the 
loaf.  The  “bacteria”  alone  can  no  more  make  a  soil 
productive  than  the  yeast  alone  can  provide  family 
bread.  There  must  be  good  seed,  well  drained,  open 
soil,  not  sour,  but  well  limed,  and  plenty  of  available 
plant  food.  If  these  things  are  provided  the  bacteria 
can  help  the  crop.  The  plants,  through  this  bacterial 
help  can  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  the  soil 
will  improve.  Unless  the  lime,  the  drainage,  the 
plant  food  and  the  good  seed  are  provided  the  bac¬ 
teria  cannot  thrive  or  help  the  crop.  Remember  these 
things  and  use  judgment  as  well  as  bacteria. 

BREVITIES. 

Plums  for  the  orchard  and  plumbing  for  the  house. 

A  good  use  for  the  big  stick  this  weather  is  to  saw  it  up 
for  fuel. 

This  open-front  henhouse  proposition  seems  to  have  as 
many  sides  and  conditions  to  it  as  there  are  poultry  breeds. 

Keep  away  from  the  land  boomers.  When  you  see  a 
man  blowing  his  own  horn — let  him  enjoy  his  own  music, 
but  do  not  pay  for  the  concert. 

If  you  would  have  an  egg  to  hatch,  make  the  mother  of 
that  egg  scratch.  For  the  light  of  life  in  the  egg  will  pale 
if  the  hen  gets  lazy  and  fat  and  stale. 

Tiie  Connecticut  peach  buds  are  reported  dead.  From 
present  indications  there  will  be  few1  if  any  peaches  there. 
We  shall  not  give  up  until  the  bloom  fails  to  come  on  at 
the  proper  time. 

Now  we  have  a  body  of  men  who  want  to  know  if  the 
“baby  crop”  is  worth  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  fruit  crop. 
They  want  the  money  to  establish  a  new  bureau  for  in¬ 
vestigating  children’s  diseases.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  now  spent  in  studying  bugs  and  blight  will  be 
needed  for  this  bureau. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  began  January  31  a  national  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  egg  pool  which  exists  in 
every  large  city,  according  to  Federal  in¬ 
vestigators.  •The  investigation  is  being 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  price  of  eggs.  Dis¬ 
solution  proceedings  begun  in  Chicago  by  the 
Federal  authorities  against  the  Chicago 
butter  and  egg  board  is  believed  to  have 
started  the  national  investigation. 

Fire  February  1  destroyed  the  Woodside 
plant  of  the  Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  causing  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  One  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  refinery  is  believed  to  have 
been  burned  to  death.  The  fire  started  in 
a  large  wooden  warehouse  on  the  waterfront, 
where  ten  thousand  barrels  of  sugar  were 
stored.  Besides  the  refined  sugar  destroyed, 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  bags  of  raw 
sugar  were  consumed.  A  number  of  loaded 
Intercolonial  Railway  cars  were  on  a  sid¬ 
ing  at  the  refinery,  but  no  engine  could  be 
obtained  quickly  enough  to  haul  them  out. 
and  they  were  burned. 

The  British  steamer  I’omeran  collided 
with  the  Alleghany  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  Line  75  miles  east  northeast  of  Cape 
Henry  February  2,  and  the  Alleghany  went 
to  the  bottom  a  short  time  afterward. 
The  two  passengers  and  crew  of  50  men 
of  the  Alleghany  were  picked  up.  by  the 
Pomeran. 

Charged  with  conspiracy  on  two  counts 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  “planting”  of 
dynamite  in  the  homes  of  textile  strikers  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  John  J.  Breen,  an  under¬ 
taker,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Lawrence 
School  Committee,  was  bound  over  to  the 
grand  jury  February  2  after  a  hearing  in 
the  police  court.  He  furnished  bail  in  the 
sum  of  $2,000  on  each  count.  Seven  other 
persons,  arrested  when  police  detectives 
made  a  descent  upon  the  foreign  quarter 
and  found  several  packages  of  dynamite, 
were  released  on  charges  of  keeping  dyna¬ 
mite  without  a  license,  having  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  presenec  of  the  explosive 
in  their  apartments. 

One  woman  and  two  men  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  cross  the  river  near  Niagara  Falls 
on  the  ice  bridge  February  4  were  lost  in 
the  tumult  of  waters  in  the  whirlpool  rapids, 
two  miles  below  the  waterfalls,  to  which 
point  they  had  drifted  on  the  ice  in  full 
view  of  thousands  who  were  quite  helpless 
to  render  aid,  even  though  every  effort 
was  made.  When  the  ico  started  out  there 
were  at  least  eight  persons  on  it,  but  five 
of  these  gained  the  shore  in  safety,  some 
of  them  a  mile  below  the  falls  and  midway 
to  the  rapids.  A  similar  passing  out  of  an 
ice  bridge  took  place  on  January  22.  1899, 
when  three  persons  were  caught  on  the  ice, 
but  all  escaped.  The  going  out  of  an  ice 
bridge  loaded  with  humanity  has  long  been 
predicted.  Had  the  ice  started  in  midafter¬ 
noon  many  more  lives  would  have  been  lost, 
for  the  Sunday  afternon  ice  bridge  crowd  is 
always  very  large. 

With  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
agencies  helpless  to  relieve  Nome’s  coal 
shortage  2,000  people  on  Bering  Sea  might 
freeze  to  death  before  June  if  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  Union  Oil  Company  had 
not  large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  stored  at 
Nome.  Just  why  Nome’s  coal  supply  should 
be  smaller  than  usual  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  To  supply  dredges 
and  vessels  using  oil  fuel  the  Standard  and 
Union  Oil  companies  have  sent  several  tank 
steamships  to  Nome  yearly  with  oil.  This 
supply  must  now  keep  Nome  warm  until 
navigation  opens  next  May.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  reserve  coal  supply  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  but  nothing  short  of  ice  breaking 
steamships  like  those  used  at  Vladivostok 
or  on  the  Baltic  could  get  it  to  Nome  before 
the  ice  naturally  moves  out  of  Bering  Sea. 
The  hundred  tons  of  coal  taken  from  the 
dredges  at  Solomon  must  be  transported 
to  Nome,  nearly  100  miles,  by  dog  team 
at  a  cost  of  four  to  six  cents  a  pound.  The 
Winter  has  been  unusually  mild  at  Nome 
and  along  the  entire  Alaskan  coast.  Feb¬ 
ruary  4  the  Nome  temperature  ranged  from 
34  to  40  above  zero. 

Fire  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  4,  de¬ 
stroyed  three  large  factory  buildings  in  the 
block  bounded  by  Wood,  Vine,  8th  and 
Franklin  streets,  causing  a  loss  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  principal  loser  was 
the  Hensel-Colladay  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  millinery  and  dress  trimmings,  which 
occupied  two  large  factory  buildings.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm  estimate  their  loss  at  more 
than  $800,000,  covered  by  insurance. 

Fire  at  Alpha,  N.  J.,  February  4,  resulted 
in  the  death  by  burning  of  three  children, 
the  severe  injury  of  five  men  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  six  houses  and  a  barn.  A  dozen 
men  received  minor  injuries  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  the  children.  But  for  the 
fact  that  the  breeze  blew  the  flames  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  adjoining  structures 
the  whole  town  might  have  been  destroyed. 
The  property  loss  is  $20,000,  partly  covered 
by  insurance. 

Harry  E.  Wilson,  receiver  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Irrigation  and  Fruit  Company  and  of  • 
the  Columbia  River  Orchards  Company, 
said  February  4  he  had  no  trace  of  W.  H. 
Delarm,  of  Seattle,  and  Allen  Jay  Biehl, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  sellers  of  bonds  of  the 
foncertns.  Mr.  Wilson  /has  'been  unable 
to  discover  any  assets.  The  holders  of  bonds 
will  get  nothing,  attorneys  say.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  Seattle  investors  will  lose  $1,- 
000,000.  The  Columbia  River  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany  is  alleged  to  have  sold  bonds  of  the 
face  value  of  $4,250,000  to  investors  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  Washington 
Orchard  Irrigation  and  Fruit  Company 
guaranteed  the  bonds  and  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington  Trust  Company  of  Portland,  Ore., 
was  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  An  at¬ 
torney  interested  in  the  suits  against  the 
Orchard  companies  said  to-day  that  a  capi¬ 
talist  of  Worcestei*,  Mass.,  was  about  to  buy 
$80,000  of  the  bonds  and  that  he  had  given 
assurances  of  investing  $150,000  more  when 
the  exposure  of  the  company’s  methods  was 
made. 

That  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a  “lawful  monopoly”  in 
the  business  of  registering  devices,  secured 
to  it  by  the  patents  of  the  United  States 
itself,  is  the  answer  which  the  company 
filed  February  5  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  to  the  proceedings  brought 
against  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  charging  it 
with  monopoly  and  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  the  destruction  of  competition.  The 


answer  is  made  ixx  the  name  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  John  B.  Patterson,  and  the  directors 
and  managers  of  the  company.  It  does  not 
enter  specifically  into  the  accusations  of  the 
government  relating  to  the  harassing  of 
competitors  and  the  alleged  means  taken 
for  driving  them  from  the  business  field. 
All  these  charges  are  met  with  the  general 
denial  that  the  company  has  gone  outside 
the  law  in  the  course  of  extending  its 
business. 

Additional  information  regarding  the 
method  used  in  figuring  the  test  cost  of 
beef,  which  the  government  contends  was 
an  important  part  of  the  system  by  which 
the  packers  maintained  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  was  heard  by  the  jury 
in  the  packers’  trial  February  5.  William 
T.  Sheehy,  who  figured  the  test  cost  of  beef 
for  Armour  &  Co.,  in  the  period  covered 
by  the  indictment,  explained  the  system.  He 
said  a  killing  charge  of  $2.75  a  head  was 
addl'd  to  the  live  cost  of  the  cattle  and 
allowance  made  for  the  by-products  to  as¬ 
certain  the  test  cost  of  the  dressed  beef. 
The  prices  for  the  by-product  credits  were 
enumerated  as  follows:  Hides,  2V>  to  four 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  quality !  fats, 
three  cents  a  pound  ;  tongues,  35  cents  each. 
The  witness  admitted  there  was  a  period 
in  1908  when  no  allowance  was  made  for 
hides  by  Armour  &  Co.  in  figuring  the  test 
cost  of  beef,  but  he  was  unable  to  remember 
the  exact  length  of  time  this  continued.  To 
show  that  the  packers  frequently  curtailed 
shipments  to  certain  points  to  increase 
prices  and  give  stability  to  the  market,  a 
number  of  dispatches  which  Isaac  C.  Snyder, 
manager  of  the  National  Packing  Company 
of  Boston,  sent  to  the  National  Packing 
Company  at  Chicago  were  read  to  the  jury 
while  Snyder  was  on  the  stand.  In  the 
messages  he  complained  that  certain  con¬ 
signees  threatened  to  buy  from  other  firms 
unless  shipments  were  increased.  Counsel 
for  the  defence  objected  to  the  introduction 
of  the  dispatches,  but  were  overruled  by  the 
court. 

THE  EXPRESS  INVESTIGATION.— That 
the  various  express  companies  began  with 
comparatively  small  original  investments 
and  everything  they  have  was  contributed 
by  the  public  was  indicated  by  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  placed  in  the  record  February 
3  concerning  the  finances  of  the  principal 
express  companies.  One  fact  is  recognized 
in  the  statement  that  the  property  and 
equipment  with  which  the  companies  operate 
amounts  to  only  12  per  cent  of  their  assets. 
The  total  dividends  and  assets  that  have 
l*een  disbursed  by  the  10  companies  under 
investigation  amount  to  $212,085,392.  their 
property  and  equipment  is  $26,065,711, 
stocks  owned  $50,575,881,  funded  debt 
owned  $54,416,468,  other  permanent  invest¬ 
ments  $15,611,311.  cash  and  .current  assets 
$36,574,253,  other  assets  $2,324,842,  total  of 
dividends  and  assets  disbursed  to  share¬ 
holders  and  property  owned  stock,  bonds,  • 
etc.,  $397,653,862.  The  statistics  show 
current  liabilities  of  all  the  companies 
of  $37,277,847.  The  statement  filed  shows 
in  detail  the  net  assets  accumulated  as  divi¬ 
dends  and  disbursed  to  stockholders  by  each 
company. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  member  of  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  the  organ- 
lzation  which  the  District  Attorney  has 
been  looking  up  in  connection  with  his  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  high  price  of  butter,  has  pre¬ 
pared  statistics  showing  the  result  to  the 
consumer  of  the  conviction  of  13  members 
of  the  live  poultry  trust  last  August.  The 
poultry  dealers  were  prosecuted  by  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Do  Ford,  who  has  charge 
of  the  butter  inquiry.  The  figures  show 
that  the  difference  charged  by  the  slaughter 
house  and  the  market  people  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  1910  over  and  above  the  quoted 
market  price  in  carload  lots  was  about 
six  cents  a  pound.  Now  and  for  the  last 
four  months  it  has  not  averaged  over  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound.  That  leaves  a 
net  saving  to  the  consumer.  without  any 
injury  to  the  producei\  of  $700  a  carload. 
Taking  the  receipts  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  as  a  criterion  and  the  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  receipts  this  January  over  those 
of  January,  1911,  there  will  be  handled  in 
New  York'  this  year  7,000  carloads  of  live 
poultry.  That  will  mean  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  of  $4,900,000.  The  saving  dur¬ 
ing  1911  on  the  4,928  carloads  was  equally 
great  a  car,  aggregating  $3,449,600. 

Further  introduction  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools ;  development 
of  farmers’  institute  work  by  providing 
expert  advice  to  be  available  at  central 
points  throughout  the  State,  and  a  cessation 
of  the  establishment  of  special  State  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  are  recommended  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  in  a 
repoi’t  made  to  Governor  Dix  February  5. 
The  board,  which"  was  created  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1911  “to  consider  plans  for  the 
promotion  and  dii'ection  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  advancement  of  interest  in 
country  life,”  says  it  interpreted  its  organi¬ 
zation  law  to  cover  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
educational  work,  “it  being  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  shape  up  underlying  policies.”  The 
board  agrees  that  if  the  policy  is  adopted  of 
providing  federal  funds  for  agricultural  work 
in  States  the  different  States  should  have 
the  same  liberty  in  the  application  of  these 
funds  to  the  purposes  named  that  they  enjoy 
in  the  use  of  their  own  funds.  In  reference 
to  a  further  intorduetion  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools  the  report  says : 
“Plans  should  be  perfected  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  maintaining  agricultural  in¬ 
struction  with  larger  allotments,  and  an 
allotment  should  be  provided  for  each  union 
or  high  school  teaching  a  class  of  not  less 
than  10  in  agriculture  and  for  the  common 
district  school  giving  an  approved  course  in 
nature  study.” 

An  animal  hospital  which  will  be  the 
last  word  in  modern  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  possess  an  ambulance  service, 
a  perfectly  equipped  operating  room,  lethal 
chamber,  electric  elevators,  pharmacy,  isola¬ 
tion  ward  for  contagious  cases,  kitchen,  an 
exercising  runway  and  resident  physician’s 
quarters,  is  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Avenue  A  and  24th  street,  New  York. 
The  new  building  will  be  a  combination  of 
three  structures  of  varying  heights.  The 
one  story  structure  on  the  corner  will  con¬ 
tain  kennels  and  cages  for  abandoned  dogs 
and  cats,  and  a  lethal  chamber,  where  the 
unwanted  and  diseased  animals  will  bo  pain¬ 
lessly  destroyed.  It  will  be  built  entirely 
of  concrete  and  will  embody  the  latest  ideas 
in  sanitation  and  animal  comfort.  The 
operating  room  for  horses  will  be  connected 


with  the  stalls  by  an  electric  trolley,  so  a 
horse  unable  to  walk,  may  be  taken  in  on 
a  sling  or  resting  on  the  moveable  bottom 
board,  or  in  an  ambulance.  All  medicines 
and  advice  will  be  free  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  pay. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders’  and 
Feeders’  Association  was  held  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  East  Lansing  on  January 
17  and  18.  The  first  day  was  taken  up 
with  soctional  meetings  of  the  various 
breed  associations  and  the  general  session 
occupied  all  of  the  second  day.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  gratifying,  there  being  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  present  at  one  or  more 
of  the  various  meetings.  After  President 
R.  C.  Reed  gave  his  annual  address,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Fraser  of  Illinois  spoke  on  “Some 
New  Phases  of  Dairying.”  Dean  .T.  H.  Skin¬ 
ner  addressed  the  meeting  on  “The  Farmer 
and  the  Cattle  Feeder.”  The  last  speaker 
in  the  afternoon  was  lion.  A.  C.  Cartor, 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Domain  and  Immi¬ 
gration  Commission,  who  spoke  on  "Reme¬ 
dies  for  the  Farm  Labor  Problem.”  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
organization  of  “The  Pure  Sire  League.” 
Members  pay  one  cent  dues  and  sign  an 
agreement  not  only  to  use  purebred  six’cs, 
but  to  endeavor  to  suppress  the  use  of 
scrub  stock. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  deadly 
chestnut  tree  bark  disease  among  the  native 
chestnut  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
States,  Governor  Tenor  has  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention  to  be  held  in  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  February  20- 
21.  1912.  to  consider  the  problem  of  the'  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  this  destructive 
fungus  disease,  which  has  already  entailed 
such  heavy  losses  upon  lumber  owners  and 
others.  In  1911,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigating  the  disease  which  is  rapidly  de¬ 
stroying  the  chestnut  trees  of  the  common- 
lyumlth.  The  act  placed  an  appropriation  of 
$2 1  000  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission 

for  the  investigation  and  scientific  study  of 
the  problem,  and  more  especially  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  extent  of  the  blight,  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  through  which  it 
might,  if  possible,  be  stamped  out.  The 
commission  was  appointed  in  June,  1911 
and.  after  organization,  began  its  work  im¬ 
mediately  by  sending  a  large  force  of  ex¬ 
perts  into  the  field.  The  reports  of  these 
experts  together  with  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  pathological  staff,  will,  among 
other  matters,  be  preesnted  for  discussion. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  NOTES. 

1\  bile  the  Northern  farmer  finds  snug 
comfort  by  his  fireside,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  farmer,  or  rather  trucker,  here 
has  to  be  up  and  doing,  for  to  many  of  us 
it  is  harvest  time.  VVo  have  heard  of  bliz¬ 
zards  and  rumors  of  blizzards  and  the 
truth  is  from  about  the  10th  to  the  15th  of 
January  we  kept  a  wistful  eye  on  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  weather  man.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  16th  we  thought  the  danger 
past,  when  suddenly  word  went  around  that 
it  would  become  much  cooler,  but  possibly 
might  moderate  before  night  came  on.  It 
was  quite  cool  then,  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tering  46  degrees  several  mornings  previous. 
Sure  enough,  at  about  eight  o’clock  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  came  scudding  out  of  the 
northwest,  and  after  them  a  stiff  breeze 
that  certainly  made  itself  felt.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  but  for  all  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  noon  stood  at  54  degrees,  and 
that  spelled  danger,  for  be  it  remembered 
Winter  nights  are  long  even  in  FloridaT 
The  growers  joked  grimly  among  themselves, 
and  some  of  us  who  had  tomatoes  ready  to 
pick  concluded  they  would  be  just  as  safe 
indoors.  There  was  nothing  of  such  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  afternoon,  as  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  wind  blew.  About  two 
o’clock  it  shifted  fitfully  to  the  north,  and 
then  a  trifle  eastward.  Soon  a  few  friendly 
clouds  drifted  in  from  the  sea,  and  we 
knew  all  was_well.  That  may  seem  puzzling 
to  the  believers  in  the  boomer’s  myth,  “be¬ 
low  the  frost  line,”  hut  it  will  'be  more 
clear  when  I  state  that  at  least  once  or 
twice  within  the  last  15  or  20  years  prac¬ 
tically  all  tender  vegetables  were  killed  to 
the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  State, 
and  more  frequently  there  has  been  quite  a 
little  damage.  The  risk  may  not  be  much 
greater  than  exists  in  some  form  or  other 
in  all  sections,  but  hardly  a  Winter  passes 
but  we  are  keenly  reminded  that  the  risk 
is  very  real. 

Perhaps  a  sketch  of  another  day’s  work 
on  the  farm  may  be  of  interest.  Thursday 
morning,  January  25,  four  of  the  men  are 
told  to  continue  pruning  in  the  field  of 
young  tomatoes.  These  were  set  about 
seven  weeks  ago,  and  have  made  a  fine 
growth  in  spite  of  some  cool  weather,  show¬ 
ing  a  spread  of  more  than  two  feet  along 
the  row.  Another  man  with  a  mule  is  sent 
to  work  up  a  seed-bed  which  had  been 
cleared  of  overgrown  tomato  plants  the  day 
before.  This  done  he  continues  cultivation 
in  the  field  where  the  other  men  are  prun¬ 
ing.  After  seeing  the  work  under  way  I 
hitch  the  other  mule  to  the  wagon,  go  to 
the  packing-house  near  by,  where  I  have 
my  tomatoes  packed  on  contract,  load  68 
field  boxes  and  distribute  them  in  the  field. 
By  this  time  the  dew  is  well  off  and  I  call 
the  men  from  pruning  to  pick  tomatoes  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  now  procure  rake, 
marker,  garden-line,  seed  drill  and  tomato 
seed,  determined  to  shape  that  seed-bed  and 
sow  it  before  noon ;  for  I  have  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  see  what  is  doing  in  a  trucking 
center  some  distance  north.  The  strawber¬ 
ries,  which  have  been  very  tardy,  in  fact 
more  than  a  month  late  as  compared  with 
last  year  and  the  season  before  that,  give 
promise  of  making  things  lively  in  the  near 
future,  so  I  realize  if  I  mean  to  do  any 
rambling  I  must  do  it  at  once.  Noon  finds 
the  seeding  finished,  the  last  of  five  or  six 
sowings  for  the  season.  These  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  planting,  hut  rather  as  insurance 
in  case  of  frost.  That  risk  ends  about 
February  20. 

After  dinner  I  mount  my  wheel  and  am 
off  for  my  stroll  to  see  what  the  “other 
fellow”  is  doing.  The  road  is  almost  as 
smooth  as  pavement,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  have  covered  about  10  miles,  and 
reach  a  tract  of  between  250  and  300  acres, 
lying  in  a  body,  but  under  different  man¬ 
agements,  and  devoted  almost  entirely  to 


tomatoes.  This  acreage  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual  ;  in  fact  there  are  as  many  acres  more 
grown  in  the  immediate  locality.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  tomatoes. 
About  20  miles  south  from  here  there  are 
400  acres  under  one  management.  The 
crop  at  the  point  visited  was  not  so  far 
advanced  as  in  my  home  locality,  but 
Tangl'd  from  some  just  planted  to  some 
approaching  first  picking.  In  general  the 
crop  looked  rather  more  promising  than  the 
average,  which  owing  to  climatic  conditions, 
is  rather  low  this  season.  What  would  sur¬ 
prise,  yes,  even  astonish  the  careful  trucker 
from  the  North,  is  the  rough-and-tumble 
method  of  setting  the  crop.  Much  of  it  is 
planted  just  as  if  you  were  to  follow  out 
this  programme  :  Select  a  swampy  piece  of 
land  covered  with  coarse  grass.  After  it 
becomes  dry  enough,  cut  the  grass  and  burn 
it ;  then  with  a  light  plow  throw  two  fur¬ 
rows  together  where  each  row  is  to  be  six 
to  seven  feet  apart.  At  proper  intervals 
on  this  ridge,  witli  your  heel  or  with  a  hoe, 
make  holes  to  receive  the  plants.  Set  the 
plants,  using  a  small  handful  of  wet  well 
composted  manure,  also  a  little  commercial 
fertilizer  close  to,  but  not  touching  the 
roots.  Now  go  off  and  forget  them  for 
about  two  weeks,  then  side-dress  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  with  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre ;  cover 
this  by  plowing  another  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  run  over  with  a  scratch 
harrow,  then  go  off  and  forget  them  again 
for  from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to 
your  convenience ;  then  repeat  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  plow  out  what  is  left  of  the  middles, 
harrow  down  and  forget  them  until  you 
think  it  is  time  to  pick  the  crop.  Now 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  that,  except 
possibly  the  forgetting  part.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  that  is  the  orthodox 
method  of  growing  tomatoes  in  south 
Florida.  Often  when  the  crop  is  half 
grown  before  the  middles  are  plowed  out, 
looking  across  the  field  the  plants  are  only 
dimly  distinguishable  among  the  grass  and 
weeds.  Really  the  surprising  part  is  how 
well  the  crops  finally  succeeds.  From  what 
I  can  gather  the  average  crop  is  near  250 
crates  per  acre,  just  about  half  of  what 
might  be  called  a  real  good  crop.  But  then 
the  same  may  be  said  of  average  crops  in 
every  line,  everywhere. 

The  most  unique  sight  I  came  upon  that 
day  was  what  might  be  truly  called  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  forest.  There  were  15  acres, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  there  was  an  average 
of  at  least  100  pine  trees  of  moderate  size 
per  acre.  The  pines  here  grow  with  rather 
light  open  top.  The  soil  was  quite  well 
prepared,  considering  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  and  that  it  was  newly  broken.  The 
potatoes,  which  were  planted  quite  close 
in  the  row,  and  rows  not  much  over  two 
feet  apart,  looked  very  well  indeed,  with 
every  promise  of  a  good  crop. 

I  had  heard  of  a  25-acre  field  of  cucum¬ 
bers  in  that  locality,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  my  visit,  but  on  inquiring  I  was 
told  it  was  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
rock  road,  and  as  I  could  not  ride  the 
wheel  through  the  sand,  I  found  the  day 
too  short  to  go  afoot. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  slack 
methods  of  culture  let  no  ambitious  reader 
feel  called  to  come  down  here  and  “show 
’em”  for  the  chances  are  the  first  “show¬ 
ing”  would  be  to  himself.  Not  that  there 
is  not  room  for  improvement  in  methods 
hero  as  elsewhere,  but  conditions  are  so 
utterly  different  here  from  every  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  the  newcomer  can 
use  all  his  energy  and  if  he  is  inclined  to 
be  reckless  may  lose  all  his  capital  in 
learning  that  he  is  in  no  position  to  “show.” 

Florida.  d.  l.  hartman. 


YOURS  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

No  agricultural  paper  in  the  land  has 
worked  more  forcefully  for  a  general  par¬ 
cels  post  than  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  now  the 
light  seems  about  to  break.  I  believe  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
Associated  Press  dispatches,  Congress  has 
received  25,000  petitions  on  parcels  post, 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  which  are  in  favor 
of  it.  The  petitions  in  opposition-  plainly 
show  the  ear-marks  of  a  guiding  selfish  in¬ 
terest — they  are  machine-made,  as  it  were. 
On  page  115,  the  article  “Get  Going  for 
Parcels  Post”  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  Signing  petitions  to  Congress  is  the 
lazy  man’s  way  of  quieting  his  conscience 
on  the  duties  of  citizenship.  A  20-word 
hand  written  letter  by  a  farmer  to  his  Con¬ 
gressman  is  worth  more  than  20  petition 
signatures. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Datus  C.  Smith  that  Grange  resolutions 
are  valuable,  because  this  means  that  the 
Grange  has  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
expresses  its  wishes  in  that  form.  Still; 
the  Grangers  should  not  stop  with  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  should  also  fire  letters  at  their 
Congressmen. 

Next  Spring,  on  a  given  day,  announce¬ 
ment  of  which  will  appear  in  duo  time, 
thei  farmers  will  expected,  all  on  one 
day,  to  write  letters  to  their  Congressmen, 
asking  for  a  parcels  post.  This  will  be 
called  the  “Farmers’  Parcels  Post  Letter 
Day.”  Send  in  the  letters  now,  and  then 
a  broadside  on  that  day.  The  forces 
against  parcels  post  are  well  organized, 
and  they  have  the  money,  but  the  farmers 
can  best  them  by  the  simple  process  of 
writing  letters.  If  10  per  cent  of  the 
energy  that  our  farmers  are  spending  in 
telling  their  neighbors  about  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  express  companies  were  spent 
in  writing  letters  to  Congressmen,  some¬ 
thing  would  be  accomplished  besides  talk — 
and  talk  is  cheap. 

During  January  I  spent  several  days  in 
Washington  attending  the  hearings  given  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  parcels  post.  Sen¬ 
ator  Bourne  is  our  main  reliance.  He  is 
strongly  backed  by  Senator  Bristow,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master-General,  and  so  his  knowledge 
counts  largely. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  right  from  the 
start  in  its  insistence  on  letter  writing  as 
the  most  effective  means  of  getting  the 
parcels  post.  The  man  who  will  not  spend 
six  cents  on  postage  stamps — four  cents  on 
his  Senators  and  two  on  his  Representa¬ 
tive,  must  not  complain  if  we  should  lose ; 
but  we  will  not,  for  there  are  too  many 
farmers  in  dead  earnest.  w.  a.  henry. 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there; 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light, 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broad-side’s  reeling  rack. 

Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given ; 

Tliy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet 

Where  breathes  the  foe  that  falls  before 
us, 

With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us! 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

* 

Taffeta,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  straw,  forms  some  of  the  newest 
Spring  hats.  In  some  there  is  a  shirred 
silk  brim  with  a  straw  crown ;  others 
have  straw  brims  and  silk  crowns.  Two- 
toned  changeable  taffeta  is  quite  largely 
used ;  for  example,  a  changeable  brown 
and  lavender  silk  brim  with  a  twine- 
colored  straw  crown. 

* 

As  a  dainty  to  be  served  in  place  of 
small  cakes  try  small  baking  powder 
biscuits,  very  light  and  puffy,  split  open, 
buttered  while  hot,  and  sprinkled  with 
grated  maple  sugar,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  the  sugar  and  chopped  hickorynuts. 
Biscuits  split  open,  buttered,  spread  with 
grated  cheese  and  then  browned  in  a 
quick  oven  are  very  good. 

* 

When  Saadi,  the  Persian  poet,  was 
asked  from  whom  he  had  learned  his 
exquisite  manners,  he  answered,  “From 
the  unmannerly.  Whatever  I  saw  them 
do,  that  I  refrained  from  doing.”  Saadi 
left  the  land  of  the  living  six  centuries 
ago,  but  his  thought  lives  on,  and  we 
know  no  more  practical  way  of  molding 
mind,  manners  and  morals  in  accordance 
with  our  best  ideals.  When  we  see  in 
another  that  which  causes  pain  or  mor¬ 
tification,  if  we  resolve  to  avoid  it  in 
ourselves,  we  have  taken  a  long  step 

toward  a  personal  uplift. 

* 

Fire  Commissioner  Johnson,  of  New 
York  City,  says  that  in  1910  25  per  cent 
of  the  fires  reported  in  that  city  were 
due  to  carelessness  with  matches,  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  That  is  to  say.  3,240  lires 
out  of  a  total  of  14,000  were  entirely 
preventable,  and  were  due  to  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others.  These  fires  in¬ 
cluded  considerable  loss  of  life — the 
worst,  of  course,  being  the  Triangle  fac¬ 
tory.  A  bureau  of  fire  prevention  has 
now  been  established  in  this  city,  and 
one  of  its  first  acts  was  the  distribution 
of  35,000  “No  smoking”  placards  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Yiddish  and  Italian,  which  are  to 
be  posted  in  all  factories.  Violations  of 
this  order  will  be  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Our  country  has  such  a 
shocking  record  for  fire  losses,  both  in 
life  and  property,  that  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  any  effort  to  improve  conditions. 
In  the  meantime,  let  each  household  en¬ 
deavor  to  reform  the  careless  smoker, 
who  is  the  greatest  culprit  the  country 
over. 

* 

The  farm  dweller  has,  among  other 
advantages  over  the  city  resident,  the 
lessened  possibility  of  suffering  from 
flat-foot  or  fallen  arch.  Dr.  Welzmiller, 


a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  director,  was  re¬ 
cently  quoted  as  saying  that  we  are  be¬ 
coming  a  fiat-footed  nation,  the  chief 
reasons  being  hard  city  streets,  hard 
wood  floors,  and  the  strain  of  overwork 
and  worry.  Country  walking,  he  says, 
increases  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  and  tends  to  make  it 
stronger,  but  concrete  pavements  and 
hard  floors  are  dead,  and  the  pounding 
of  the  feet  wearies  the  arch  and  tends 
to  break  it  down ;  the  tendons  become 
stretched  and  the  bones  flatten.  As  one 
remedy  for  this  long  country  walks  are 
recommended.  We  always  find  that  a 
long  country  walk  is  less  fatiguing  than 
city  pavements.  According  to  this, 
country  women  ought  to  have  prettier 
feet  than  their  city  sisters,  for  nothing 
is  uglier  than  flat-footedness.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  great  many  city  women  are 
constantly  under  treatment  for  foot 
troubles,  and  great  is  the  harvest  reaped 
by  chiropodists  and  other  foot  special¬ 
ists.  Treat  your  feet  with  respect,  and 
take  good  care  of  them,  for  a  host  of 
miseries  may  spring  from  their  neglect. 

“Gypsy”  Yeast. 

I  read  on  page  103  the  article  from 
an  Oregon  reader  on  old-fashioned 
yeast.  I  have  made  gypsy  or  starter 
bread  for  about  15  years,  and  the  family 
will  have  no  other.  I  have  looked  in 
vain  to  see  this  kind  of  bread  discussed 
in  some  paper  or  bulletin.  I  believe  this 
ferment  to  be  a  different  species  from 
the  yeast  plant.  Once  I  forgot  to  save 
out  my  starter,  and  so  lost  my  supply. 
I  inquired  of  my  neighbors,  and  was 
told  of  one  who  made  starter  bread 
from  some  starter  she  had  made  from 
yeast.  I  obtained  some  starter  from  her, 
but  when  eating  the  bread  we  quickly 
decided  it  to  be  entirely  different,  and  I 
drove  eight  miles  to  obtain  some  of  the 
genuine  article.  I  have  “started”  many 
others,  but  will  say  right  here  from  a 
friend’s  experience,  that  if  you  try  to 
carry  it  far  without  some  vent  like  a 
quill  through  a  cork  or  some  similar  de¬ 
vice,  the  can  or  bottle  is  more  than  like¬ 
ly  to  burst  en  route.  I  have  heard  that  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  are  on  sale  po¬ 
tato  balls  which  are  imported  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  which  contain  the  real 
starter.  I  have  often  wished  some  of 
our  chemists  would  compare  the  starter 
with  the  commercial  yeast,  and  tell  us 
which  bread  has  the  more  nutritive 
value.  h.  e.  m. 

Egg  Lemonade. 

In  reading  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  came 
to  the  recipe  for  egg  lemonade.  It  took 
me  back  to  the  days  of  my  son’s  boy¬ 
hood,  when  I  told  him  if  he  would  not 
drink  beer  he  could  always  have  all  of 
the  lemonade  he  wanted.  I  am  glad  to 
say  he  was  ready  to  agree,  and  so  for 
more  than  30  years  we  have  been  making 
the  lemonade  with  eggs ;  the  son  makes 
the  lemonade  now.  Here  is  his  way: 
Wash  your  lemons,  and  to  each  glass 
use  the  juice  of  one-half  lemon,  one 
dessertspoonful  of  sugar,  one  egg,  two 
or  three  pieces  of  ice.  Fill  the  glass 
nearly  full  of  water,  put  the  shaker  over 
the  glass  invert  so  the  shaker  will  be 
at  the  bottom  and  shake  with  a  will. 
Turn  in  a  fresh  glass  and  you  will  have 
lemonade  that  is  worth  drinking.  In 
berry  time  we  keep  in  the  refrigerator  a 
bowl  of  berries  with  sugar  sprinkled 
through  them,  "and  use  the  juice  to 
flavor  the  lemonade.  In  canning  cherries 
and  peaches  the  juices  left  we  use  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  same  with  grape 
juice.  If  we  want  to  make  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  we  do  not  use  so  many  eggs,  and 
beat  them  with  the  egg  beater,  and  add 
them  to  the  plain  lemonade.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  ginger  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  if  it  is  for  the  men  in  the  hayfield. 
In  warm  weather  we  have  to  treat  the 
U.  S.  mail  man,  the  marketman  and  the 
grocery  boy,  and  our  other  friends. 


Some  one  will  say,  “Lots  of  expense  and 
useless  work,”  but  never  you  mind,  I 
will  cut  down  on  other  things,  especially 
butter  at  42  cents  a  pound,  but  never  on 
lemons  and  sugar.  Yours  for  ice-cold 
lemonade  and  lots  of  it. 

CAROLINE  ELIZABETH. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alxvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7190,  tucked 
blouse  or  silk  waist,  34  to  44  bust.  7195, 
overblouse,  34  to  42  bust,  to  be  worn 
over  any  blouse  or  guimpe,  with  or  with¬ 
out  frill,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line, 
7212,  semi-princess  gown,  34  to  44  bust, 
in  walking  or  round  length,  with  elbow 


or  long  sleeves,  with  or  without  collar. 

7199.  two-piece  skirt  with  front  panel,  22 
to  30  waist,  with  inverted  plaits  or  habit 
back,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 

7200,  girl’s  box  plaited  dress,  6  to  10 
years,  closing  in  front,  with  or  without 
cuffs.  Price  of  each  10  cents. 

The  second  group  figures  nightgowns 
of  different  styles.  0620,  one-piece  night¬ 
gown  for  misses  and  small  women.  The 
16  year  size  will  require  3l/2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  14,  16  and  18  years  of 
age.  7080,  square  yoke  nightgown  for 
misses  and  small  women.  The  16  yeai 
size  will  require  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide  with  3]/2  yards  of  band¬ 


ing  and  4  yards  of  edging.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  14,  16  and  18  years. 
6746,  one-piece  nightgown.  The  medium 
size  requires  3jg  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three 
sizes,  34  or  36,  38  or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 
7085,  girl’s  square  yoke  nightgown.  The 
8  year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  sizes  from  2  to  12  years.  7104, 
girl's  chemise  nightgown.  The  10  year 
size  will  require  3'/2  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
sizes  from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  Price 
of  each  pattern  30  cents. 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women’s  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women’s  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  Qualities  of  their  clothes 
are  of  the  same  high  grade  that  is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet.  these 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  customers  are  naying 
only  two- .birds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  aro 
paying. 

And,  madam,  you,  too,  can  have  the  best 
aualitv  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  buy  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN’S  SPRING  AND  SUM¬ 
MER  FASHION  BOOK.  You  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0.  which  Is  the  number  of 
this  book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  charge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
the  fit.  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every- 
thing — about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  aro  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  other  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  List. 

1  5.  Carpets  &  Bugs. 
17.  Baby  Carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 


24.  Underwear 
Samples. 

27.  Baby's  Dress  and 
Toilet. 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion-Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

3  0.  Muslin  Wear. 

3  7.  Millinery. 


Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  name  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
k  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Please  send  me  the  following  hooks  free  of  charge: 


Book  Numbers  30. 

Name  . 

P.  O.  •••••»-•••••• 
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State  . ....... 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 


A  LEATHER  TOR 

RUBBER  SHOE 

For  Farmers,  Lumbermen  and  Sportsmen. 

Ton  can’t  find  a  better 
protection  from  snow  and 
wet  than  the  M  anitoba 
Boft  leather  top  rubber 
•hoe.  After  a  trial  you 
will  never  be  satisflea  to 
wear  heavy  felt  boots. 
They  are  neat,  close  fit¬ 
ting  and  light  in  weight. 

Made  in  all  heights  from 
8  to  16  inches.  Will  out¬ 
wear  any  high  rubber 
elioe  or  pac  that  you  ever 
aaw.  The  Top  is  of  a  solt, 
pliable,  durable  and  pract- 
cally  waterproof  leather 
known  as  Special  Chrome. 
Beware  of  cheap 
Imitations  made  of 
split  leather.  Such 
shoes  will  wet 
through  quickly. 
The  tops  are  fitted 
with  Copper  Klon¬ 
dike  Eyelets  and  Rawhide  Laces. 

The  Over  is  made  of  the  purest  Rubber.  There 
are  two  distinct  vamps  of  heavy  duck  with  layers  of 
rubber  between,  fastened  together  under  great 
pressure. 

The  Sole  is  made  to  stand  the  hardest  wear.  The 
Manitoba  is  an  honest  made  Shoe  that  will  give  hon¬ 
est  wear,  because  the  right  kind  of  .material  and 
workmanship  is  put  into  it.  _  | 

When  you  want  any  high  grade,  CZZ 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoe  ask  -wiX. 
for  the  Beacon  Falls  ilrund,  made  ~  - 

by  a  company  that  is  “not  lu  a 
trust.”  Illustrated  Booklet  free. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

New  York  ’Chicago  Boston 


Trede  Mark 
Look  lor  the 
Cross 


RIFE 

RAM 


>/■ 


A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with¬ 
out  pumping  expense  or 
bother — just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram .  Raises  water 
30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate.  Free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2429  Trinity  Bdg.,  N.Y. 


ik 


FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs. 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewuh  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”arse  doing3 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N»  Y- 

lirpj  ¥  DRILLING 
ff  Lt  1/ 1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines orhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


1912. 
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Preparing  Fruit  Syrups. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the 
making  of  fruit  syrups  and  where  to  get  a 
small  outfit  for  this  purpose?  w.  H.  o. 

The  only  outfit  required  for  preparing 
fruit  syrups  in  a  small  way  would  be 
the  utensils  required  for  making  jelly. 
The  fruit  is  prepared,  boiled  till  soft, 
and  dripped  in  a  jelly  bag  just  as  for 
jelly;  the  clear  juice  is  then  put  in  a 
clean  preserving  kettle,  brought  to  a 
boil,  and  skimmed.  Sugar  is  added,  one 
pint  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  juice,  and 
the  juice  then  boiled  for  five  minutes, 
skimming  carefully.  Have  ready  bottles 
sterilized  with  boiling  water;  fill  with 
the  syrup,  and  stand  in  pans  of  boiling 
water  in  a  moderate  oven  for  10  minutes. 
Have  some  boiling  juice  ready ;  pour  a 
little  more  into  the  bottles  when  taken 
from  the  oven,  so  as  to  fill  them;  seal 
with  sterilized  corks  and  coat  top  of 
cork  with  paraffin.  Stand  the  bottles  out 
of  a  draft  till  cool.  Self-sealing  bottles 
are  more  convenient  than  those  with 
separate  corks.  Very  acid  fruits  may  re¬ 
quire  more  sugar  than  one-half  bulk  of 
juice  to  make  acceptable  syrup.  When 
extracting  the  juice,  let  it  drip  from  the 
bag  by  its  own  weight,  without  press¬ 
ing  or  twisting,  as  the  syrup  should  be 
perfectly  clear;  pressing  the  bag  will 
give  cloudy  juice. 


In  the  Land  of  Our  Tradition. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  the  world 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  namely, 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  East  was 
our  enchanted  land,  very,  very  far  away, 
where  the  parents,  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  away  back  in  the 
misty  past,  even  so  far  as  the  May¬ 
flower,  had  lived.  And  all  the  history 
making  epochs  with  which  they  were 
concerned,  even  from  the  old  Revolu¬ 
tionary  grandsire  down  to  our  own 
Pater,  who  did  his  share  in  the  Civil 
War,  were  vested  with  great  honor  and 
glory  in  our  young  minds.  The  beauties 
of  New  England’s  landscape  were  por¬ 
trayed  so  vividly  to  us,  and  our  childish 
imagination  dwelt  so  fondly  upon  them, 
that  at  last  we  had  in  mind  a  veritable 
earthly  paradise,  people  with  folk  like 
unto  dear  old  New  England  grand¬ 
mothers,  renowned  for  their  goodness 
of  heart,  purity  and  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  their  wonderful  culi¬ 
nary  achievements,  while  the  dignity, 
political  solidity  and  beauty  of  New 
England  homes  impressed  us  as  veri¬ 
table  palaces  peculiar  to  New  England 
alone.  And  so  they  are,  but  since  we 
have  become  the  possessor  of  one,  the 
rooms  of  which,  including  closets  and 
hallways,  number  35,  with  numberless 
small  paned  windows  to  keep  clean  from 
garret  to  cellar,  the  old  New  England 
home  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its 
glamour,  along  with  its  accumulation  of 
old  rubbish  that  were  of  no  earthly  use 
to  anyone.  A  little  old  rusty  stove  said 
to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old  (and  one 
would  readily  believe  it,  judging  from 
the  style  and  lack  of  good  draught), 
some  old  pieces  of  black  haircloth  fur¬ 
niture,  as  old,  as  black  and  somber,  old 
armchairs  that  required  more  strength 
than  we  possessed  to  rock  one  of  them, 
some  old  dishes,  thick,  heavy,  ugly,  old, 
they  certainly  are,  were  covered  and 
stowed  away  in  the  garret  for  future 
generations  to  admire,  or  derive  com¬ 
mercial  gain  from  the  antique  man,  who 
makes  that  his  hobby. 

We  visited  an  old  tavern,  in  which 
George  Washington,  Bonaparte,  John  Q. 
Adams,  and  other  notable  men  were  en¬ 
tertained.  The  caretaker  of  the  old  inn 
pointed  out  to  us  with  special  pride  the 
old  plank  floor  “that  people  come  for 
miles  to  see.”  But  somehow  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  my  old  plank- 
floored  kitchen,  all  red  brick  under  the 
range,  at  present  covered  with  linoleum. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  kitchen ;  it  held  wonderful  mem¬ 
ories  of  great  merrymakings  of  the 


past,  apple  parings,  quiltings,  cornhusk- 
ing,  where  to  the  tune  of  “Money 
Musk,”  they  tripped  the  light  fantastic 
toe.  But  some  how  that  age  and  gen¬ 
eration  are  passed.  We  feel  small  and 
inadequate  in  that  great  low-ceiled 
room,  25  feet  in  length.  I  find  no  need 
for  a  great  brick  boiler  at  one  end,  but 
feel  a  great  longing  at  times  for  my  own 
small  convenient  kitchen  of  the  West, 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences.  The 
great  pantry,  the  full  length  of  the 
kitchen,  with  shelves  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  hard  to  keep  in  order  and  filled 
with  such  a  medley  of  culinary  junk 
fairly  bewildered  us.  All  superfluities 
have  been  removed^  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  shelves,  only  what 
are  strictly  necessary  both  of  shelves 
and  cooking  utensils  to  look  after  and 
keep  clean.  It  was  hard  to  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  low  ceilings,  the  wooden 
mantels,  roomy  to  be  sure,  but  very  in¬ 
convenient.  There  certainly  will  be  a 
great  overhauling  and  transformation 
if  we  remain  in  the  land  of  our  tra¬ 
dition. 

The  Apples  of  Eden  could  never  have 
been  fairer  or  sweeter  than  those  that 
grew  in  our  grandfathers’  garden,  but 
somehow  as  the  years  have  passed  along, 
with  other  new-fangled  things  have 
come  the  various  pests,  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  which  seem  to  multiply  equally  as 
well  here  as  in  the  West,  and  judging 
from  the  looks  of  things,  with  less  re¬ 
sistance  from  mankind,  which  must 
mean  financial  loss  to  the  owner  as  well 
as  unsightly  orchards.  Fruit  laws 
similar  to  those  in  the  West  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  beneficial  here.  Fruit 
trees  uncared  for,  covered  with  blight, 
insects  and  diseases,  are  properly  cut 
down  after  being  inspected  by  the  fruit 
inspector,  as  there  is  one  appointed  for 
each  section.  Blemished  fruit  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  market  at  any  price,  and  if 
found  is  promptly  kerosened  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  means  better  fruit  and 
higher  prices.  “Eternal  vigilance”  is  the 
price  of  good  fruit  there  as  well  as  here. 

Our  forebears  landed  upon  the  rock- 
bound  shores  of  New  England  years 
ago,  and  judging  from  the  stone  walls 
everywhere,  they  landed  on  rocks  ever 
since  up  to  the  present  generation. 
Lots,  highways,  fields,  gardens,  mead¬ 
ows,  pastures,  homes,  bounded,  bordered, 
hedged,  divided,  subdivided  by  walls, 
grey  stone  walls,  in  most  cases  much 
ajar  and  ready  to  topple  over.  Some 
show  the  evidence  of  futile  attempts  at 
repairing,  loose  wires  dangling  from  tree 
to  tree  above  the  stones,  or  a  shaky  rail 
teetering  on  some  shaky  stakes,  and  in 
some  instances  a  wall  such  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Wall  of  China  might  have 
been,  wide  enough  for  a  roadway, 
straight  as  a  die,  strong,  well  built,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  greater  and  lesser  walls 
on  the  farm.  Such  a  fence  is  a  pleasant 
sight,  an  honor  to  the  owner,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  builder’s  good  handiwork, 
but  it  takes  time  and  dollars  to  build 
such  walls,  and  the  age  of  stone  wall 
building  is  past.  So  what  to  do  with  the 
stone  walls  is  a  conundrum. 

“Haul  them  off  and  throw  them  in 
the  lake  or  take  them  in  Winter  when 
the  ice  is  thick  and  let  them  sink  when 
it  melts,”  advises  the  grown  son,  who 
prefers  greenhouse  business  to  stone¬ 
wall  building. 

“Why  not  dig  ditches  and  throw  them 
in?”  suggests  the  daughter  home  from 
the  university.  Father  shakes  his  head 
and  looks  wise  but  the  walls  are  still 
there.  With  all  the  achievement  and 
invention  of  to-day  there  will  surely 
be  some  method  found  of  utilizing  these 
ugly  walls;  grinding  them  up  for  roads, 
perhaps.  The  coming  of  the  automobile 
calls  for  better  roads.  Why  go  to  a 
rock  quarry  when  every  roadside  is  just 
crying  out  “rocks?” 

“It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  song  or  per¬ 
haps  a  sermon”  Robert  Burnett  used  to 


admonish  his  readers,  but  as  this  is 
neither  one  it  may  not  seem  untimely  to 
mention  our  pigs.  As  father  does  not 
take  to  pigs  (only  after  they  are  cooked) 
I  decided  to  try  my  hand  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Pin  money,  you  say?  No,  most 
decidedly  I  always  felt  a  great  aversion 
for  that  phrase  applied  to  any  married 
woman.  I  do  not  know  where  it  origi¬ 
nated  or  when,  but  the  sooner  it  passes 
into  the  unknown  the  better.  I  bought 
two  little  pigs  for  seven  dollars  last 
July;  they  will  bring  $10  each  at  pres¬ 
ent.  At  first  p-i-g  spelled  sausage, 
smoked  ham,  bacon,  doughnuts,  but  as 
they  grew  and  increased  in  size  and 
value,  I  had  vague  thoughts  of  a  few 
sheep,  or  a  fine  Jersey  heifer,  or  some 
registered  pigs  to  increase  my  stock. 
“Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,” 
they  say,  and  I  must  confess  I  really  en¬ 
joyed  caring  for  and  watching  them 

grow.  I  bought  no  feed  except  a  little 
middlings;  scraps  from  the  table,  some 

milk,  but  mostly  corn  and  plenty  of 

green  food.  The  corn  froze  the  thir¬ 

teenth  of  September,  so  it  never  ma¬ 
tured  ;  still  they  eat  it  and  thrive  won¬ 
derfully.  I  feed  them  twice  a  day,  at 
9  in  the  morning  and  at  3  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  giving  them  corn  and  apples  in 
plenty  to  keep  them  busy,  and  everyone 
says  they  are  fine-looking  fellows. 

A  certain  good  minister  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  used  to  say  be  believed  in 
practical  religion.  “We  all  like  to  meet 
here  and  listen  to  flowery  or  eloquent 
sermons,  sing  of  golden  harps  and  flow- 
erys  beds  of  ease,  and  be  carried  in 
spirit  to  the  seventh  heaven,  but  breth¬ 
ren,  be  sure  to  see  the  contribution 
plate  when  it  is  passed  and  shake  hands 
with  your  next-door  neighbor  before 
you  leave  this  house.”  So  when  I  read 
I  always  look  for  something  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  benefit  or  instruct,  mentally, 
spiritually,  or  physically;  unless  it  can 
do  this  I  consider  my  time  wasted.  I 
did  intend  to  tell  you  of  our  way  of 
making  angel  cake  with  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ten  eggs,  and  cream  puffs  that 
they  say  are  equal  to  any,  with  a  quarter 
the  number  of  ten  eggs.  But  think 
what  a  medley  it  has  been,  from  ancient 
heirlooms  of  mahogany  to  plain  plebeian 
pig.  Apples  of  Eden  to  stone  walls  of 
the  past.  From  the  beginning  man  has 
sought  to  super-improve  his  diagnosis 
upon  life  and  the  living  world — to  his 
own  confusion.  He  is  saved  from  his 
own  logical  absurdities  only  by  the  fact 
that  his  own  life  is  one  with  that  of 
the  universe ;  a  pattern  woven  according 
to  a  pattern  hidden  from  his  conscious 
observation. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEWOMAN. 


SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 


is  the  near- nature  treatment 
for  Consumption. 

The  power  it  creates, 
its  purity  and  whole¬ 
someness  are  Nature’s 
greatest  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  disease. 
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Every  Farm 
Needs  this 
Chopper. 

Besides  its 
value  at  kill¬ 
ing  time — for  grinding 
sausage  meat,  etc. — 
there’s  an  everyday 
use  for  the 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

It’s  the  chopper  that  is  made  to 

five  hard,  honest  service.  Four- 
laded  steel  knife  revolves  against 
inner  surface  of  a  perforated  steel 
plate.  Parts  interchangeable. 
Cannot  rust. 

To  be  sure  of  quality  and  long  service — 
look  for  the  name  Enterprise. 

45  styles  and  sizes — hand  and  power. 

Price,  $1.75  and  Upward 

Indispensable  in  the  kitchen— the  ereat 
home  economizer. 

Enterprise  Fruit  Presses,  Sausage 
btuffers,  Sad  Irons,  etc. — made  on  honor. 

Send  4c  in  stamps  for  our  economy  recipe 
book,  the  Enterprising  Housekeeper.” 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.CO.OFPA 
Pept.  69.  Philadelphia. 
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U+ensils  Quickly 
Cleaned  and 
Cleared  away  with 

Old 

Dutch 

Qeanser 


/ 


A  dash  of  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  damp 
cloth  quickly  removes 
the  caked  flour  from 
the  rolling-pin  and  the 
bread-board,  cuts  away 
the  burnt-in  crusts  on 
the  baking-pans. 

Many  other  uses  and 
full  directions  on  large 
Sifter-Can  10c 


i/r 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  II. 

In  Part  I.  I  discussed  selection  when 
visiting  herds  away  from  one’s  home  to 
.  buy  future  breeding  stock.  I  said  that 
when  weaning  the  litter,  the  animals  to 
be  retained  for  breeders  should  be 
chosen.  They  should  be  put  in  a  pen 
with  -a  yard  for  themselves.  The  sows 
would  better  have  no  boar  pigs  running 
with  them.  As  to  how  I  should  select 
these  pigs,  I  would  follow  as  closely  as 
possible  the  ideals  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  Part  I  for  the  selection  of 
older  stock.  This  selection  at  weaning 
time  I  would  call  the  preliminary  selec¬ 
tion.  I  would  make  a  culling  out  of 
the  breeders’  pen  at  an  age  of  six 
months,  as  there  may  be  some  which  do 
not  develop  as  was  expected  and  are  not 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  These  unfortunates  place  in  the 
pork  pen.  By  this  method  of  breeding 
and  selection,  in  a  very  few  years  a 
herd  of  practically  culls  to  begin  with, 
can  be  made  into  fairly  good  hogs. 

Feeding  Young  Breeding  Stock. — 
Under  this  head  we  will  also  class 
porkers  until  a  later  age.  Supply  feed 
which  has  the  nutriment  to  make 
growth.  Wheat  and  oats  equal  parts, 
ground  together,  probably  form  the  best 
combination  of  grains  that  one  can  get 
for  the  growing  pigs.  For  very  young 
pigs,  the  oat  hulls  should  be  removed  by 
sieving.  All  waste  removed  can  be  fed 
to  other  stock,  and  so  nothing  is  lost. 
As  the  pigs  grow  larger,  their  digestive 
tracts  become  more  roomy,  and  render 
the  woody  matter  of  the  oat  hulls  less 
objectionable.  Pigs  not  heavily  fed 
should  have  something  in  the  feed  to 
extend  it,  and  to  give  it  bulk.  There¬ 
fore  a  reasonable  quantity  of  oat  hulls 
is  not  objectionable.  When  we  have  no 
skim-milk  to  feed  we  like  a  feed  com¬ 
posed  of  600  pounds  of  cornmeal,  400 
pounds  white  middlings,  300  pounds 
ground  oats,  and  100  pounds  tankage. 
Tankage  replaces  the  skim-milk,  which, 
if  we  had  it,  we  would  prefer  to  feed. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  tankage  and  linseed 
meal  was  the  odor.  This  statement  1 
read  in  an  agricultural  paper  and  do  not 
quite  agree  with  the  writer.  Oil  meal 
contains  in  digestible  nutrients  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Protein,  28.8% ;  hydrocarbons, 
27.6%,  and  ether  extract  or  commonly 
called  fat,  7.1%.  Tankage  contains  in 
digestible  nutrients  as  follows :  Protein, 
60%;  fat,  8%,  and  phosphates,  6%.  Oil 
meal  costs  $2.35  per  100,  and  tankage 
$2.85  per  100.  Tankage,  it  is  readily 
seen,  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
protein  and  more  fat  than  oil  meal,  be¬ 
sides  6%  phosphates,  principally  calcium 
phosphates,  which  is  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  in  building  bone.  As  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value,  100  pounds  of  oil  meal 
contains  5.43  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and 
1.66  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
100  pounds  of  tankage  contains  9.6 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  three  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  money  value  of 
the  fertilizing  constituents  in  100  pounds 
of  oil  meal  is  $.9502  and  of  100  pounds 
tankage  is  $1,686,  or  a  difference  of 
$.736  in  favor  of  the  tankage.  go 
back  to  the  prices  we  pay  for  the  two 
feeds,  oil  meal  $2.35  and  tankage  $2.85 
per  100,  a  difference  of  $.50,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  fertilizing  value  $.736  in  favor 
of  the  tankage  overbalances  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  of  the  two  feeds  by 
$.236.  In  other  words,  tankage  is  $.236 
cheaper  than  oil  meal,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  excess  of  protein  and  phosphates 
found  in  tankage  over  oil  meal.  I 
merely  make  this  statement  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  two  feeds  and 
with  the  hope  that  farmers  will  not  be 
misled.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  odor; 


it  will  not  harm  you  at  all.  It  is,  I  will 
admit,  quite  disagreeable  while  mixing 
the  batch  of  feed,  but,  that  once  done, 
you  can  hardly  notice  the  tankage  odor. 
Our  method  has  been  to  mix.  a  batch  of 
feed,  such  as  would  last  about  two 
weeks. 

When  skim-milk  is  available,  we  have 
used  many  rations  for  the  growing  pig. 
A  ration  of  two  parts  of  middlings  and 
one  of  cornmeal  or  ground  barley,  mixed 
with  skim-milk  to  form  a  slop,  makes  an 
excellent  ration  for  the  growing  pig.  As 
the  pigs  grow  older,  the  portion  of  corn 
or  barley  to  middlings  may  be  increased, 
but,  at  no  time  fed  exclusively,,  or  al¬ 
most  on  corn,  because  corn  is  a  poor 
bone  or  muscle  forming  feed.  If  you 
have  them,  give  the  pigs  a  few  roots  in 
the  Winter,  or  some  good  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  steeped  in  hot  water  or  over 
steam.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months  green  clover,  Alfalfa  and  rape 
are  excellent.  In  short,  the  aim  should 
be  to  develop  bone  and  muscle  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  while 
the  pigs  should  be  thrifty  and  sleek  in 
hair,  they  should  not  be  fed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  overload  them  with  fat.  This 
is  especially  true  of  pigs  intended  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  which  should  be 
carried  right  through  to  breeding  age 
upon  foods  which  stimulate  growth  and 
general  vigor,  rather  than  fat.  A  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  fat  is  not  objection¬ 
able,  but  the  development  of  the  frame, 
muscular  system  and  the  vital  organs 
must  not  be  neglected,  if  a  satisfactory 
breeding  animal  is  to  be  produced.  Va¬ 
riety  of  feeds  and  plenty  of  exercise 
are  very  essential  features  in  raising  an 
animal  that  will  possess  all  around  de¬ 
velopment.  At  the  age  of  four  to  five 
months  we  have  usually  got  our  pigs, 
gradually,  on  the  ration  of  600  pounds 
of  cornmeal.  400  pounds  middlings,  300 
pounds  ground  oats,  and  100  pounds 
tankage.  On  this  ration,  in  addition  to 
green  feed  or  hay  and  beets  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  we  carry  them  until  breeding  age. 

r.  l.  faux,  Mgr., 
Hanover  Stock  Farm. 


Killing  Lice  on  Cattle. 

In  reply  to  E.  .T.  M.,  the  most  effectual 
treatment  for  lice  on  cattle  is  to  spray  the 
animals  with  some  of  the  coal  tar  dips,  dilut-  j 
ing  it  according  to  directions.  To  thor-  | 
oughly  spray  the  animals  in  Winter  time  | 
is  quite  a  severe  operation  unless  they  can  j 
be  kept  in  warm  quarters  and  closely  blank-  j 
eted  for  some  time  afterward.  A  thorough 
dusting  with  pyrethrum  powder  is  effective 
but  it  will  require  several  applications,  as 
it  has  no  effect  upon  the  eggs  that  may  be 
deposited  in  the  hair.  Anointing  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  lard  and  kerosene  on  the  parts 
most  affected  is  also  efficacious.  The  lard 
and  kerosene  should  lie  mixed  in  equal  parts 
but  tliis  mixture  should  be  applied  witli 
some  care  or  the  hair  will  come  off.  This 
does  no  particular  harm  other  than  making 
the  animals  appear  unsightly  until  the  hair 
grows  out  again.  h.  h.  king. 


Tiie  SELF-SrcKiNG  Cow. — I  noticed  a 
few  times  inquiry  has  been  made  about  how 
to  cure  a  self-sucking  or  self-milking  cow. 
Put  an  old  heavy  horse  collar  on  her  neck. 
I  have  seen  cows  thus  broken  of  the  habit. 
If  that  would  not  do,  put  another  on  ;  that 
will  certainly  keep  her  from  milking  her¬ 
self.  M.  w.  R. 

Cordova.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  is 
Your  Best  Horse 
Worth  to  You  ? 


Yet  your  best  horse  Is  just  as  liable 
to  develop  a  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Splint,  Curb  or  Lameness  as  your 
poorest.  These  ailments  cannot  be 
prevented  but  they  can  be  cured  if 
taken  in  time.  Keep  a  bottle  of  the 
old  reliable 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

handy  always.  For  over  35  years  this 
standard  remedy  has  been  constantly  prov¬ 
ing  its  efficiency  and  value  to  horse  own¬ 
ers  everywhere.  It  has  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  in  horseflesh  and  untold  time,  work 
and  worry. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hutchinson 
Nashville,  Ark.,  is  merely  typical  of  thou¬ 
sands.  He  says: 

*• Of  nil  the  horse  medicines  I  ever  used . 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  king  of  them  all.” 

And  Mr.  Frank  L.  Girard,  Waterloo, 
Que.,  writeB: 

“I  have  known  and  usedKendall’sSpavin 
Cure  for  about  35  years.  Have  always 
found  it  the  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beasts.” 

Don’t  take  chances  with  your  horses. 
Have  a  bottle  or  two  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  always  on  hand— it  is  a  reliable  cure. 
Price  *1.00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  *5.00. 
Get  our  valuable  Book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse"— Free  at  your  druggist  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Dr.  Bm  J.  Kendall  Go., 


Enosburg  Falls, 


Vermont,  U.  S.A. 
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Ml  MINERAL. 

HEAVE 

V/fflii  REMEDY 


IEGLECT, 

Vill  Ruin 

'our Horse  xw- - 

lend  today  for  \  y  y  $3  PACKAGE 
only  \‘HI  will  cure  any  case  or 

’  E  R  M  fl  N  E  N  TV}  money  refunded- 

$1  PACKAGE 

f  fl  cures  ordinary  cases. 

I.sl  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  j 
_  Agents  Wanted 

SAFE  Write  for  descriptive 

:ertain  booklet 

If _ IU _ _ D _ _  J.,  rA„r»lt  Avenit*  PllhLlirP'.Pa. 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints, 
wind  puffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

J 

l 

£ 


YlLli  UiC  UGVCi'ldUlU^ 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  at l  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  NX 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL  , 

Fattens  Calves  Quicker  Than 
Milk  and  Much  Cheaper 

WISNEK  MEG.  CO.] 
230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

“Everything  for  dairymen 
always  in  stock*9 


How  to  Keep 
Dirt  Out  o!  Milk 

This  pailkeeps  out  thedirt.hairN 
/and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk- 
'  ing  time.  Strong,patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We 
1  prove  it. 

ISTERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

1  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy- 
\men.  Price  $2. 50.  Sent  direct 
\on  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not 
ground  at  your  dealer’s. 

STERILAC  COMPANY'' 

5  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  TERMS 
For  a  Short  Time 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKERS  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILERS 

are  offered  on  unusual  terms.  Sizes  range 
from  25  Gal.  to  100  Gal.  Send  ns  your 
name  and  address  at  once. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Calclron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.I^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III, 


rni  IMD'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  It.  CRUMB,  BoxM4,  Forostville,  Conn. 


One  Dollar 
a  Wheel 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
On  Your  Wagon  Now 

Only  $4  to  have  a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
on  your  farm  wagon, for  your  heaviest  hauling. 

End  your  drudgery  of  high  lifting  at  onoe  bysend- 
ing  only  $la  wheoll  Pay  balance  after  30  days*  trial. 
Your  money  right  back  if  the  wheels  are  not  as  rep¬ 
resented.  We  pay  the  freight  both  way*. 

You  are  not  out  one  cent.  Write  us  today 
for  our  “Dollar-a- Wheel’*  offer. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  do.  Wo  will  send  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
Measuring  Device  to  measure  your  axles 
with.  Send  for  Catalog  of  1912  Models  of 
our  Famous  Empire  Farmer*’  Handy  Wag¬ 
ons.  Address  (30) 

Empire  Mfg.Co.,Box  554, Quincy, III. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Hoar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


ORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  3  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  *1.00  and  *2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.F. YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple St„  Sprlnofield.lWass. 

IUMP-JAW 

positively  cured  in  less  than 
three  weeks  with  _  __  _  __ 
one  application  M  fj  A  M 

Rapid  LUMP-JAW  Cura 

Easy  method,  little  expense, 
no  pain  or  scars.  Written  guar¬ 
antee  with  each  bottle. 

Free  Book-te!'s  toucure 

,  calf  colic*  horse 

colic*  all  animal  ailments  without  calling 
veterinary.  Invaluable  to  every  farmer. 

Also  tells  about  Kems.v-all,  best  for  sprains, 
curb,  bog  sprain,  all  lameness.  Write  today. 

Ha  Ca  ADAMS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  5  0  Algona,  Iowa 


More  Steel  Than  In  Ajy  OUier 


Hold  Your  Spreader 
Order  Till  You  Get 
Our  Book  and  Oiler 


Let  us  quote  you  our  1912  sensational,  money-saving,  factory 
Steel  Wheels  prices  on  better  spreaders  than  any  mail  order  jobbing  house 

_  _  or  dealer  can  gel /  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  postal. 

Read  our  book.  See  hotv  Detroit-American  Spreaders  are  made  and  the  materials  we  use.  Compare  all 
spreaders  point  for  point.  Note  our  price  and  terms.  Buy  where  you  get  the  biggest  value,  the  fairest  treatment. 

It  will  pay  you  to  hold  your  spreader  order  till  you  get  our  book  and  oiler! 


Detroit-American-30  Days’  Trial 


No  Money  Down 
No  Deposit 


We’ll  send  you  any  Detroit-American  Spreader,  50  to  100  bushel  capacity*  wood 
or  steel  wheels,  or  Handy  Wagon  Box  style,  with  the  money  in  your  pocket. 
W e  pay  freight  too!  Mail  your  postal.  Read,  in  big  book,  about  these 
features:  Detroit-American  Spreader  has  most  steel — Stronger,  more  durable, 
lighter  draft.  Rower  applied  direct — no  lost  motion.  Box  2  inches  wider  at 
rear— load  cannot  bind  on  sides.  Box  17  inches  deep— others  only  15  inches  deep 
or  less.  Extremely  simple — proof  against  mistakes  of  boy  or  help.  3  rollers  to 
each  apron  slat t  Six  changes  of  feed  from  seat — no  stopping.  All  Steel  cylin¬ 
der  and  Rake!  Front  trucks  set  well  back — help  carry  load.  Double  front 
bolster.  Unbreakable  15  inch  steel  5th  wheel!  Rear  axle,  2  inches  cold-rolled 


3 

1 

8. 


steel,  braced!  Let  us  mail  you  all  the  facts. 

Send  Name!  &ekouri£!M 

about  these  aud  many  other  advantages. 

Read  what  owners  say.  Note  our  prices  on  the 
size  and  style  spreader  you  want.  Detroit-Amer¬ 
ican  line  Is  complete.  Don’t  decide  till  you  hear 
from  us.  We  ship  promptly— no  money  down,  we  pay 
freight;  cash  or  credit,  30  days  free  trial.  Write  postal 

now.  Book  also  shows  biggest  values  in  Harrows,  Cultivators  and  Engines. 


American  Harrow  Co. 


1641  Hastings  Street 


Detroit,  Mich. 


iai2. 


TirdE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  SOW’S  FIRST  LITTER. 

1.  Are  sows’  first  litters  as  good  as  suc¬ 

ceeding  ones?  Should  a  breeder  save  the 
sows  of  the  first  litter  of  a  young  boar 
and  sow  which  are  of  a  very  good  breed 
(purebred  )  ?  Would  it  pay  to  save  the  sows 
of  this  first  litter,  or  wait  until  the  sow 
was  more  mature?  I  am  desirous  of  rais¬ 
ing  five  or  six  sows  of  this  particular  breed. 
Do  pigs  get  a  better  start  if  you  leave 
them  with  sow  for  eight  weeks?  Some  say 
it  is  better  to  wean  them  at  six  weeks. 
Should  hogs  of  good  breed  weight  at  least 
200  pounds  dressed  when  seven  months 
old?  2.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Alfalfa  will  bear 
crops  for  50  years?  I  have  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  before  me  which  makes  this  statement. 
Does  it  crop  four  times  a  year,  and  could 
a  set  of  it  be  obtained  on  a  lowland  farm? 
Does  not  this  crop  need  a  heavy  application 
of  manure  every  year?  T  do  not  see  how 
a  man  could  spare  that  much  manure  every 
year  for  his  Alfalfa  field,  as  I  should  think 
he  would  be  robbing  the  rest  of  his  farm. 
What  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  sow 
it?  Does  anybody  ever  leave  the  last  mow¬ 
ing  on  the  field?  D.  E.  C. 

Tburmont,  Md. 

A  ns. — 1.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
sow’s  first  litter  should  not  be  fully 
equal  in  quality  to  succeeding  ones,  pro¬ 
vided  she  is  mature  when  the  first  litter 
is  produced.  However,  it  often  happens 
that  later  litters  are  larger  in  numbers. 
The  age  of  the  boar  matters  less,  but  he 
must  possess  great  vigor  and  have  to  a 
great  extent  the  characteristics  of  the 
breed  to  which  he  belongs.  -In  manag¬ 
ing  a  purebred  herd  of  hogs,  both  sows 
:  nd  boars  should  have  considerable  ma¬ 
turity  and  size  without  too  much  fat, 
while  the  feed  and  handling  should  be 
the  best  the  owner  is  able  to  give  them. 
Really,  then,  if  the  pigs  of  the  first  lit¬ 
ter  are  strong,  lusty  fellows  and  good 
individuals,  they  will  be  well  worth 
saving.  The  pigs  need  not  be  weaned 
before  10  or  12  weeks,  by  which  time 
they  can  be  eating  a  full  ration  of  grain, 
grass  and  slop  or  such  other  feeds  as 
may  be  provided.  Seven-months-old  pigs 
weighing  200  pounds  are  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  if  kept  growing  steadily. 

2.  Alfalfa 'may  last  50  or  100  years  on 
some  of  the  semi-arid  lands  of  the 
Southwest,  but  most  certainly  not  east¬ 
ward,  where  it  has  to  contend  with 
grass,  weeds,  soil  acidity,  soil  poverty, 
lack  of  drainage  and  hardpan  subsoils. 
Briefly,  Alfalfa  in  the  Eastern  States 
requires  a  well-drained  soil,  heavy  ini¬ 
tial  applications  of  lime  in  some  form, 
followed  by  occasional  light  dressings. 
Deep  plowing  is  highly  desirable,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
seed  bed.  Spring  and  Summer  seedings 
are  successful  either  with  or  without 
nurse  crops,  but  at  seeding  time  the  field 
should  receive  heavy  dressing  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash,  and  perhaps  each 
year  thereafter  if  large  yields  are  sought 
and  four  cuttings  to  be  made.  Chemi¬ 
cals  are  better  than  manure,  as  they  are 
capable  of  even  distribution  and  do  not 
carry  weed  and  grass  seed.  In  unfavor¬ 
able  seasons  it  may  be  best  to  leave  the 
last  cutting,  if  not  rank,  as  a  Winter 
protection,  and  this  is  occasionally  done 
by  experienced  growers.  Ten  years 
seem  to  be  the  extent  of  the  profitable 
existence  of  an  Alfalfa  field  in  Ohio. 

Ohio.  w.  e.  d. 


Ailing  Pigs. 

I  have  a  lot  of  pigs  weighing  60  to  75 
pounds  each.  About  a  week  ago  one  went 
stiff  and  finally  got  so  bad  that  he  would 
not  get  up  to  eat,  so  have  killed  it.  We 
found  on  examination  that  blood  had  collected 
along  his  back,  .also  on  examining  the  in¬ 
testines  found  about  a  foot  of  them  pretty 
well  plugged  with  worms.  Pigs  had  been 
fed  hominy  and  one-tenth  tankage.  I  did 
not  think  that  I  was  feeding  enough  to 
make  them  stiff.  Were  the  worms  the  cause 
of  it?  If  so,  please  give  a  remedy. 

New  York.  w.  b.  o. 

Worms  cause  indigestion  and  that  leads 
to  malnutrition  and  paralysis.  Growing 
pigs  require  an  abundance  of  exercise  and 
should  have  mixed  ration.  To  keep  them 
rid  of  worms  dissolve  a  dram  of  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  their  slop,  once  daily  for 
five  days,  for  each  100  pounds  of  pig.  This 
may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks,  or  so,  if 
thought  necessary.  A.  s. 


A  PIG  IN  A  PEN. 

The  possibilities  of  a  pig  in  a  pen  in  the 
backyard  of  every  family  in  the  land  so 
situated  that  said  pen  would  not  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  nuisance  law,  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  important 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  serious 
economist.  The  version  for  me  as  a  farmer 
was  "a  pig  in  the  field,”  and  it  was  not 
until  the  farm  was  exchanged  for  a  subur¬ 
ban  home  that  the  pig  in  the  pen  had  an 
opportunity  to  convince  me  of  his  superior¬ 
ity  over  his  more  rural  brother.  Feeling 
that  the  kitchen  waste  could  be  utilized 
more,  profitably  than  as  a  soil  fertilizer,  an 
8x10  pen  was  built  and  three  pigs  pur¬ 
chased.  The  pen  was  set  northeast  of  the 
dwelling  from  whence  the  wind  almost 
never  blows.  It  was  made  of  lumber  scraps, 
was  floored  and  one-half  covered  with 
planks.  A  substantial  trough  with  hole  and 
peg  to  drain  off  surplus  rain  water  and  fas¬ 
tened  securely,  occupied  the  front  end.  The 
side  next  to  the  fence  was  added  to  until 
it  projected  through  far  enough  to  carry 
the  swill  into  the  trough  as  it  was  poured 
on  it.  This  completed  the  equipment,  and 
for  occupants  three  high-grade  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  about  30  pounds  each  were  procured. 
For  these  pigs  I  willingly  paid  a  good 
premium  over  ordinary  stock.  Their  feed 
three  times  a  day  was  dishwater  and  table 
scraps  thickened  with  shorts.  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  pigs  were  gaining  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  It  is  a  rule  in  nature 
that  young  animals  must  have  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  that  they  lose  vigor  and  appe¬ 
tite  in  confinement.  Apparently  this  does 
not  hold  true  of  pigs.  Once  a  day  or  so 
they  would  indulge  in  a  play,  jumping  and 
“woofing”  round  the  pen,  but  they  never 
persisted  for  long,  and  usually  were  to  be 
found  stretched  out  in  supreme  comfort. 
When  potatoes  were  dug,  the  small  ones 
were  cooked  and  added  to  their  feed  as 
well  as  turnips.  Putting  up  such  pigs  in 
April,  by  the  following  November  they 
would  weigh  between  400  and  500  pounds 
each,  with  flesh  of  high  quality  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tender,  and  without  having  eaten 
an  ear  of  corn.  Penning  another  trio  as 
soon  as  the  first  ones  were  gone,  they 
gained  at  just  about  the  same  high  ratio 
throughout  the  cold  of  Winter  and  were 
ready  for  a  good  market  in  the  Spring. 
Now,  after  telling  what  happened,  it 
would  appear  an  exceedingly  simple  thing 
to  pen  three  pigs  and  do  likewise,  but  my 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  while 
getting  the  pig  in  the  pen  is  indeed  simple, 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  to  deviate 
from  the  path  that  leads  to  the  results 
described.  For  example.  I  have  seen  such 
pens  turned  into  veritable  dens  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  pigship.  I  have  seen  them 
without  shelter  from  rain  and  snow  and 
without  dry  floor  and  bedding,  the  bottom 
rooted  into  holes  as  the  pig  vainly  sought 
dry  earth  for  bedding  or  to  furnish  correc¬ 
tives  to  digestion.  After  wandering  round 
his  cell  walls  all  day  in  dismal  discontent, 
tile  cold  wet  night  came  on  with  nothing 
but  a  freezing  mudhole  to  offer  him  rest. 
Again,  kitchen  swill  alone  is  frequently  re¬ 
lied  on  to  do  the  fattening.  One  day  it 
may  be  fairly  satisfying ;  the  next,  little 
more  than  a  lot  of  greasy  water  with  noth¬ 
ing  filling  about  it.  One  day  1  was  invited 
to  a  neighbor’s  to  see  a  phenomenon.  A  pig 
was  chewing  a  nail,  they  said,  and  sure 
enough  it  was.  It  had  found  a  large  wire 
nail  and  walked  about  chewing  on  it  con¬ 
stantly.  Occasionally  it  would  let  it  fall 
and  then  immediately  pick  it  up  again. 
After  making  some  inquiries,  my  diagnosis 
was  that  the  pig’s  digestion  was  all  upset. 
He  had  no  shelter,  no  bed,  and  some  days 
got  next  to  nothing. to  eat  except  dry  corn. 
This  pig  and  his  companions  were  poor  and 
refused  to  fatten,  although  a  fair  amount 
of  corn  was  fed.  Their  owner  was  losing 
money  in  their  keep. 

To  enumerate  briefly  the  essentials  to 
small  pen  fattening  of  pigs,  they  consist  in 
pouring  coal  oil  over  each  one  from  nose 
to  tail  so  it  will  cover  the  sides  ;  this  kills 
all  lice  and  cuts  off  scurf  from  the  skin, 
leaving  it  bright  and  smooth  and  seemingly 
promoting  the  general  vigor  of  the  animal ; 
the  pen  should  be  made  perfectly  tight  on 
the  north  side,  alongside  of  which  should  be 
the  bedding,  always  kept  dry  but  furnished 
sparingly,  never  deep ;  the  north  side  of 
the  pen  covered  to  exclude  rain,  while  the 
open  south  side  admits  sunlight;  regular 
meals,  swill  always  well  thickened  with 
shorts ;  feed  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
trough  ;  add  cooked  potatoes  and  turnips 
through  Winter  and  give  waste  fruit  and 
some  green  feed  during  Summer ;  in  very 
hot  weather  pen  must  be  protected  with  a 
covering  of  canvas  or  tree  shade.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  even  with  field 
hogs,  it  might  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  such 
a  pen,  perhaps  turning  over  the  care  of  the 
pigs  to  the  boys,  with  one  of  the  pigs  as 
their  reward  for  good  feeding  and  attention. 
As  for  the  non-farmer  who  has  the  room,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
mean  getting  his  supply  of  pork  for  half 
price,  and  pork,  too,  of  a  much  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  he  is  accustomed  to  buy.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  pig  in  the 
pen  should  not  be  one  of  the  regular  pets 
of  the  workingman’s  family,  provided  his 
premises  permit  the  keeping  of  piggy. 

Missouri.  L.  K.  JOHNSON. 

PHI  I  IF  P||  DC— from  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  rUiOcheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Milk  Prndnrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
milft  riuuuuerfc  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Ya. 

2-year-old  Registered  Berkshire  Boar 

FOR  SALE.  Also  YOUNG  STOCK 

E.  WALTERS . Burlington,  Conn. 


SWINE 


JERSEY  HED  RIGS 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  onlya 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
glow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  flue  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  Sly  reputation 
asa  successful  bleeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eigtit  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Alien,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

GIVEN  ^  Berkshire  or  Duroe  Pig  for  a  few 
hours  of  your  time,  stamp  for  parti¬ 
culars.  PENNA,  BERKSHIRE  COMPANY, 
Pannettsbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- Kf„ ,B 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  "Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  "Lord  Pren^iei',”  These  sows  are  all 
bred;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O'KARA,  Moravia,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Laroe  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  hoars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packinghouses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  650  lbs.  TWENTY  SERVICE  BOARS 
and  FIFTY  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry .Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa. 


A  FEW  MOKE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . $25.00  each 

Price  of  Laroe  Yorkshires....  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


THOROUGHBRED  PIGS — Yorkshires  &  Chester  Whites, 
$7  50  per  pair,  not  akin.  Largest  breeders  in 
Rockland  Co.  THE  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

C  A  I  If —A  thoroughbred  Chester  White 
rUIY  OfYDE,  sow,  now  gestatory  wit);  pig. 
A  bargain.  Also  a  few  Southdown  Sheep,  including 

l^un.  High  Point  Poultry  and  Hog  Farm,  Colchester,  Conn. 

0  1  P  In  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 

■  I,  U-  O  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Midi.,  R.  No.l. 

CHESHIRES — YTie  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

_  prize  winners  at  State  and  comity  fair. 

Write  yonr  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex. 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding. 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


THE  BIG,  DEEP  FELLOWS 

_ _ _  _  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 

Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 


DUROCS 


V  OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  ullages.  Seven  big  Herd 
Boars.  JOHN  II.  DUNLAP,  box  K,  WILLIAMSPOItT,  OHIO 


CATTLE 


Fnrplra  Cfnelr  Farm  Registered  Jersey  Bulls 
LUlCfia  AlULilV  r  al  111  and  Heifers,  6  months  to 

2  years  old.  Chester  White,  Poland  China  and 
Berkshire  Pigs.  Scotch  Collie  Pups  and  a  variety 
of  poultry.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Breed  Up-Not  Down-Jyrycr'i^' Z 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

LAUREL  FARM 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Your  team  will  put  more  heart  tnto  their  work  and 
give  more  service  if  their  collars  are  properly  padded. 
VENTIPLEX  is  the  kind  to  use,  because  it  is  made  of 
ventilated  fabric  which  allows  the  sweat  to  evaporate  and 
keeps  the  shoulders  cool  and  comfortable. 

You  can  use  all  your  horses  all  the  time*  because 
VENTIPLEX  prevents  sore  shoulders  and 
grails.  They  are  worth  more  than 
other  pads*  but  cost  no  more. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them.  but.  if  not. 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  sam¬ 
ple  promptly.  Patented  Sept.  20,  1910. 

Write  tor  our  interentintr  folder. 

We  also  make  the  famous  “Stay-On 
Blanket. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO. 

Dept.  S3  Burlington,  Wia. 


CATTLE 


If 

Young 


WE  HAVE  A  FEW... 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

THAT  ARF  READY  FOR  SERVICE. 

THEY  ARE  FROM  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 
DAMS,  AND  BY  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SIRES 
OF  THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREED. 
WE  ARE  SHORT  OF  ROOM  AND  WILL 
MAKE  PRICES  ON  THESE  FELLOWS 
THAT  WILL  SURELY  MOVE  THEM. 

Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 

WOOOCREST  FARM 

RIFT  ON,  N.  V. 


Second  Annual  Public  Sale 

Holstein  Cattle 


■AND- 


Cheshire  Swine 

Property  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  23,  1912 

For  catalogues  address 

H.  H.  WING,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ftWfi  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  nm!  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE-!1! ^Jbrland 

DE  KOL  4th,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  I).  Send  for  pedigree. 
CLOVKRDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

F0r  S3i6  1{EQISTERKD  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BUL.L8. 


Price  $50  up. 


ready  for  ncrvli-c;  also  calves  from  A.K.O.  rowa. 
The  Gates  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenango,  N.Y. 


TTYYl}  CAT  |7 —Two  Bull  Calves  out  of  R.  of 
ruiv  OALD  Merit  bull.  Also  S.  O.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Yearling  Hens,  $1.00  each.  Female  Collie 
Pups,  $-1.00  each.  G.  L.  Ferris  &  Son,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Horses  and  Mules 


REGISTERED  PERCHER0NS  For  Sale 

One  pair  mares  coming  4  years  old:  one  pair  mares 
coming  7  years  old.  F.  S.  KENDALL,  Elioak,  Md. 

Percheron  anil  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefleld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penua.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

HT  CTlin  “  GENEREUX  ’’-PERCHERON  STALLION — 

A  I  O  I  UU  S.  H.  P.  72400 -P.  S.  A.  70493- 
‘BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate — $40  with. 

MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.Y. 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

colts.  Some  nice  Percheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms . 

H*  T.  BKOVVN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Ws  are  the  largest 
Breeders  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  registered  saddle  horses  in  1  merles. 
We  also  breed  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tam  worth  and  Hampshire  Swine. 

Write  for  catalogue,  or  visit  the  COOK  FARMS. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.,  -  -  LEXINGTON,  Ky. 


JACKS  and  SADDLERS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

These  words  of  Professor  Haecker  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  apply  to  most  milk  producers:  “The 
average  farmer  of  Minnesota  is  no  dairyman,  no 
cow  man,  he  cannot  care  for  small,  nervous,  high- 
strung  delicate  animals  so  that  they  will  yield  the  milk 
they  are  really  capable  of.  He  must  tiave  large,  robust, 
rugged,  even-tempered  and  heavy  milking  cows,  as  they 
will  adapt  themselves  to  his  conditions  and  produce  the 
maximum  butter-fat  for  existing  conditions.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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DETAILS  OF  A  POULTRY  PARTNERSHIP. 

I  desire  to  start  in  the  poultry  business 
in  the  Spring.  I  have  the  farm  and  have 
raised  a  considerable  lot  of  poultry  in  the 
last  eight  years,  and  understand  it  in  all 
the  branches,  not  book  learning,  but  prac¬ 
tical  experiences,  and  know  1  can  make  a 
success.  A  good  friend  of  mine  wants  me 
to  start  in  the  business  on  my  farm.  How 
should  I  bargain,  or  what  kind  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  would  you  consider  fair  to  both?  I 
will  do  all  the  labor,  building  (but  not 
furnish  the  lumber),  the  care  and  raising 
of  the  stock.  The  friend  would  not  be 
around  at  all.  I  would  also  farm  and 
raise  some  grain.  IIow  would  you  do? 
Should  my  friend  furnish  all  the  money, 
for  material,  in  buildings,  incubators,  anv 
of  the  eggs  to  start  to  hatch,  and  help  pay 
the  feed  the  first  year,  and  how  much  of 
it?  Should  he  then  have  one-half  the  entire 
income  then  from  the  plant,  or  am  I  asking 
too  much?  l.  l.  R. 

As  your  friend  and  yourself  are  going 
into  this  proposition,  not  as  partners  in 
capital  and  labor  on  equal  terms,  but 
with  one  furnishing  the  capital  and  the 
other  turning  it  to  advantage  for  him, 
I  believe  it  only  fail  to  him  to  treat 
the  money  he  puts  into  material  for 
buildings,  stock,  fixtures  as  money  in¬ 
vested,  and  on  which  the  business  should 
pay  a  specified  interest.  Suppose  this 
capital  amounts  to  $1000;  then  it  should 
bring  him  in  from  two  per  cent  to  six 
per  cent  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year 
just  as  if  it  were  invested  in  stocks  or  a 
mortgage.  So  no  matter  what  happens 
he  is  entitled  to  $60  clear,  let  us  say. 
Out  of  this  will  have  to  come  his  rent 
for  the  use  of  your  land  to  put  his 
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proper.  Access  thereto  is  obtained  bv  means 
of  elevated  runways  and  these  runwavs 
are  provided  at  the  top  with  eight-inch 
boards  set  on  edges  to  prevent  the  litter 
from  being  scatched  down.  Thus  the  fowls 
not  only  have  2,000  square  feet  of  board 
floor  mixed  with  litter  over  which  to  roam, 
but  2,000  square  feet  of  mother  earth  as 
well.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  manifest.  Among  other  considerations 
no  dust  baths  are  required  for  that  flock. 
But  a  house  built  thus,  to  be  successful, 
must  have  a  very  light  floor  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  west  end,  the  back  and  the  east  end. 
must  extend  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  be  banked  in  order  to  prevent  dan¬ 
gerous  drafts  upon  the  fowls  when  under¬ 
neath  _  the  floor.  The  front,  or  south  side, 
of  this  ground  floor  is  open  to  sun  and 
rain,  being  inclosed  by  two-inch  wire  net¬ 
ting.  The  banking  turns  the  water  awav 
from  three  sides,  and  the  south  side  or 
front  should  slope  away  from  the  building 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
The  Comings,  I  believe,  build  their  houses 
five  feet  above  ground  and  support  them 
upon  posts.  The  greater  height  is  doubt¬ 
less  an  advantage  in  this  respect ;  one  may 
move  around  under  the  house,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  with  greater  comfort.  The  idea  does 
not  seem  to  be  to  use  this  ground  floor  for 
a  scratching  shed,  as  such,  although  the 
fowls  certainly  do  excavate  some  pretty 
large  and  deep  holes  in  its  surface.  If 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  drainage  the 
ground  floor  will  be  drv  at  all  times, 
even  dusty  and  will  not  freeze  in  Winter 
To  keep  it  pure  it  should  be  raked  out 
about  twice  a  year,  and  air-slaked  lime  or 
some  other  good  disinfectant  plentifully 
scattered  over  it.  a  k  m 

Maryland.  ’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


GROUP  OF  IIOUDANS. 

At  I  ig.  62  is  shown  Mrs.  Houdan  and 
a  numerous  family.  This  breed  has  long 
been  popular  in  France  because  of  its  vigor 
and  excellent  laying  and  table  qualities.  In 


Don 't  think  of  buying  any  style  j 
vehicle  or  harness  until  youj 
have  seen  this  big  new  catalog. 
251  illustrations,  full  descrip- 
tionsof  138vehiclesand74  har-  j 
ness  designs.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day!  Every  vehicle  sold 
direct  from  factory — with  J 
30  days’  road  trial — 2/ 
years’  guarantee  —  and' 
safe  delivery  assured. 

$30  saved 

^  buggy  is  an  example  , 
of  how  Murray  saves  you  %  to 
%.  Enormous  production  and 
direct  selling  make  this  possi¬ 
ble.  Yet  we  guarantee  qua! 
ity  unsurpassed.  A  postal 
brings  the  catalog 
FREE  —  write  for  it 
today. 

The  Wilber  H.. 

Murray  Mfg  Co. 

f03  Fifth  Ave., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Poultry  Fence 

60  f s  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  is 
graduated  from  to  6inches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fence.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Rod  Bp 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test.  , 
Th©  Krown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept*  59  Cleveland*  Ohio 


s awyvv.  ratt 
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Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


iHeavily  gal  van  i  zed .  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers’  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers’profits.  Catalog  free, 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write 

THE  WARD  fENCE  CO. 

BOX  392 ,  DECATUR,  IND. 


HITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 


Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Sava 
tlie  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  IX  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 
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Service  Durability  Economy 


MRS.  HOUDAN  AND  HER  FAMILY.  Fir,.  02. 


buildings  and  yards  on,  say  $10,  which 
will  leave  him  $50  guaranteed.  1  think 
your  friend  should  buy  everything  that 
is.  needed  to  start  with  and  to  work 
with,  building  material  incubators, 
brooders  or  material  for  making  them 
out  of,  and  whatever  else  you  need.  As 
to  jour  labor  in  building  houses  and 
coops,  that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
vestment  to  be  either  paid  you  in  cash 
or  at  any  rale  have  a  fixed  value  of  $200 
for  example.  Now,  if  he  pays  you  in 
cash,  add  this  to  the  $1,000  he  has  al¬ 
ready  invested,  making  $72  on  $1200, 
the  land  rent  being  subtracted.  If  he 
does  not  pay  in  cash,  you  are  furnishing 
$200  capital  yourself  and  are  entitled  to 
the  interest  on  it  like  him.  Now  this 
brings  us  down  to  the  point  where  we 
are  doing  business  and  sharing  the 
profits.  We  have  two  things  to  con¬ 
sider,  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  cost  of 
labor.  I  consider  them  with  hens  of 
about  equal  value,  so  I  think  your  friend 
should  furnish  the  feed  and  you  do  all 
the  necessary  work  or  pay  for  having  it 
done,  dividing  the  profits  equally  after 
paying  all  expenses,  including  the  inter¬ 
est  on  capital  invested  as  figured  above. 
In  handling  200  hens  I  figure  that  it 
costs  me  about  60  cents  a  day  to  feed 
them ;  the  time  I  spend  in  caring  for 
them,  feeding,  watering,  cleaning  houses 
and  again  in  handling  their  eggs,  dress¬ 
ing  them  for  market,  and  everything 
else  that  goes  with  it  amounts  to  three 
hours  a  day,  which  figured  at  20  cents 
an  hour,  costs  60  cents  a  day  more,  and 
yon  cannot  get  any  man  to  care  for  hens 
properly  at  less  than  $2  a  day.  If  you 
raise  or  furnish  any  feed  off  the 
place  charge  your  friend  a  fair  market 
price  for  it  as  his  part  of  the  running 
expenses.  Again  in  regard  to  repairs  on 
buildings,  coops,  etc.,  let  him  furnish 
the  cost  of  material  and  you  the  cost  of 
labor.  r.  b. 


this  country  it  is  increasing  in  favor, 
though  there  has  been  some  objection  on 
account  of  the  extremely  large  tuft  of 
feathers,  or  “top-knot.”  carried  on  the 
head.  The  cut  shows  typically  the  lively, 
hustling  nature  of  the  chicks  and  old  hen. 


They  are  finishing  up  their  cane  grinding 
season  in  Louisiana,  and  the  final  yield, 
while  large,  will  not  equal  the  expected 
figure.  This  is  on  account  of  the  several 
freezes  experienced  in  the  cane  belt,  and 
a  lot  of  the  cane  that  had  frozen  in 
windrows  and  soured,  was  rejectel  by 
mills ;  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  however, 
be  just  as  high,  if  not  higher,  as 
stocks  were  depleted,  and  the  trust 
surely  endeavor  to  balance  matters 
get  what  it’s  worth.  v. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


REPUBLIC  FARM  GATES  are  built  with  frames  i 
high  carbon  tubular  steel  and  fabric  of  the  heaviest  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  wire.  The  fabric  is  wrapped  on,  as  firm¬ 
ly  as  if  welded,  leaving  the  frames  solid,  with  no  holes 
to  weaken  it.  The  Raise  Bar  permits  the  gate  to  b 
raised  as  high  as  two  feet  to  allow  small  stock  to  pass 
under  while  remaining  securely  fastened  against  larger 
animals — or  to  open  over  snow  drifts,  etc.  Built  in  styles  and 
sizes  to  suit  your  needs  and  furnished  complete,  ready  to  hang. 

Every  Republic  Gate  is  guaranteed 

I  and  backed  up  by  our  reputation  which  stands  all  over  the 
|  world  for  perfect  goods  and  square  dealing. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  in  many  styles, 

I  and  Substantially  built.  Will  not  sag;  are  easily  put 
up;  combine  beauty  and  strength. 

Advice  and  Books  free. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 

211  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  III. 


SELF  RAISING  GATE^sPFFRI  FSS 

ARE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  FUTURE.  ..  9 .  ^ 


ARE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

No  one  is  going  to  lift  and  drag  around  an  umveidly, 
cumbersome  gate  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

PEERLESS  SELF-RAISING  GATES 

spring  up  free  and  clear  from  the  ground,  swing  over  snow,  grass 
or  rubbish,  and  may  be  latched 
In  the  raised  position  to  let  small 
stock  pass  under.  An  extra  heavy 
high  carbon  steel  frame,  filled 
with  the  strongest  fence  fabric 
ma.de,  crossbars  6  inches  apart. 

Heavy  malleable  fittings. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Peer¬ 
less  Gates.  If  he  will  not,  write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 

215  Mich.  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“ THEY’RE 
.GALVANIZED 
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A  Maryland  Open  Front  House. 

The  house  I  am  about  to  describe  is  100 
feet  long  by  20  feet  deep.  It  is  of  the 
continuous,  open-front  type  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  divided  by  tight  board  partitions  into 
five  20-foot  sections.  For  the  better  diffu¬ 
sion  of  light  these  partitions  (except  where 
they  divide  the  roosting  closet  in  the  rear 
to  prevent  drafts),  have  been  removed. 
The  house  rests  upon  three  6x6  inch  girders 
supported  by  27  brick  pillars,  ranging  in 
height  above  ground  from  24  to  30  inches. 
The.  space  underneath  is  divided  into  five 
sections  by  wire  partitions,  corresponding 
to  the  original  divisions  iu  the  house 


Wire  „ 

feet  service  and  thor¬ 
ough  satisfaction, 
must  meet  all  conditions 
arising  when  fencing  the 

farm.  — =*— 

stretching  through  valleys  or  over  hills,  the  fence  should  perfectly  conform  to  the  uneven  ground  and  be 
fully  as  effective  as  when  stretched  on  level  land. 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  stands,  without  trouble,  this  most  trying  test.  Once  placed  in  position,  it 
always  remains  so,  with  no  sagging  nor  bulging.  THE  WELD  7'//M7'HELD  inseparably  holds  each  joint  and 
stay  wire  in  place  and  the  fence  stands  stiff,  even  and  firm  through  roughest  use  and  abuse. 

Open  Hearth  Wire — like  old  time  iron  wire — proven  by  test  and  service  to  be  the  toughest,  strongest  and 
t  durable  fence  wire  made,  and  the  only  kind  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  used  exclusively 
iu  ‘Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence.  The  wire  is  heavily  galvanized  with  pure  speltzer  (zinc)  by  our  own  improved 
process,  and  Electrically  Welded  into  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  in  styles  and  sizes  perfectly  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  Field,  Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Yard  and  Garden. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

Your  dealer  sells  it— or  write  direct  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mokcrsof  “ Pittsburgh  Perfect ”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvan- 
ized  Wirt,  Fence  Staples ,  Standard  Wire  Nails  and  44 Pittsburgh  Perfect 99  Fencing. 
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HONEST  POULTRY  REPORTS. 


PRICES  IN  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Dougan's  article,  page 
1224,  to  one  acquainted  with  incubating 
and  brooding,  such  honest  statements  as 
he  made  in  regard  to  what  George  G.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  terms  “bad  hatching  record"  are 
something  very  unusual.  We  hear  all 
about  “big  hatches,”  large  egg  yield,  etc., 
but  very  little  from  the  failure  side.  The 
following  is  my  1911  record:  From  230 
White  Leghorn  eggs  set  March  9,  I  got 
75  chicks  on  April  2 ;  27  of  these  cither 
died  or  were  killed  inside  24  hours,  they 
being  deformed.  These  eggs  tested  80  per 
cent  fertile,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause  the  fully  developed  chicks  were  dead 
in  the  shell.  These  eggs  were  shipped  to 
me  from  good  stock.  I  raised  all  of  the 
remaining  48  and  finer,  healthier  birds 
would  be  hard  to  find.  A  second  hatch 
of  248  eggs,  hatched  81  chicks.  They,  too, 
were  healthy.  My  later  hatches  were 
about  the  average.  From  400  day-olds 
bought  from  some  of  the  largely  adver¬ 
tised  poultry  plants  I  succeeded  in  fertil¬ 
izing  young  trees ;  they  developed  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  every  poultry  keeper  knows  the 
result.  From  821  chicks,  home-hatched  and 
day-olds,  I  raised  to  laying  size  225  pul¬ 
lets  and  135  cockerels,  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  those  I  hatched,  and  I  know  of 
dozens  of  poultry  keepers  who  did  not  do 
as  well.  If  there  were  more  honest  re¬ 
ports  printed  there  would  be  fewer  poul¬ 
try  farm  enthusiasts.  The  large  plants 
advertising  day-old  chicks  get  your  money 
for  orders  and  cannot  fill  them  when  the 
date  comes.  Why?  Because  with  all  their 
big  advertisements  they  have  “poor 
hatches”  just  as  we  do.  Poultry  raising 
is  a  pleasant  occupation  for  a  man  or 
woman  who  likes  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
but  its  the  advertising  what  you  have  to 
sell  and  demanding  the  big  price  for  it 
that  makes  the  big  profits.  m.  e.  m. 

New  Market,  Pa. 


A  Hen  Story. 

I  send  a  truthful  statement  of  my  poultry 
account.  We  purchase  all  the  grain,  etc., 
fed  to  our  fowls  so  we  can  keep  an  accurate 
account  quite  easily.  We  have  a  Corning 
type  house,  15  feet  wide  by  33  feet  long, 
not  built  up  on  posts.  We  -can  see  no  need 
of  this ;  it  costs  more  to  build,  is  colder, 
and  is  much  more  expensive  to  keep  in  re¬ 
pair.  During  the  year  1911  we  had  an 
average  of  55  White  Wyandotte  yearling 
hens  and  pullets  in  this  building,  and  at 
times  as  many  as  125  ;  this  number  included 
many  cockerels  in  the  Fall.  Our  system  of 
feeding  follows :  At  night  after  the  birds 
are  on  the  roosts,  we  scatter  one  quart  of 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  whole  oats 
to  every  10  birds,  in  10  inches  of  oat  straw 
litter,  and  rake  this  in  with  a  garden  rake. 
This  is  then  ready  for  them  to  start  work¬ 
ing  in  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
keeps  them  busy  until  about  three  o’clock 
p.  m.,  when  they  have  a  mash  of  two 
parts  (by  weight)  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
wheat  middlings,  one  part  ground  oats,  one 
part  cornmeal,  one  part  gluten,  four  parts 
good  beef  scrap,  moistened  just  enough  to 
make  a  crumbly  mash  with  water  in  which 
a  little  salt  has  been  dissolved.  Oyster 
shell,  grit,  charcoal  and  plenty  of  pure 
water  are  kept  before  them  at  all  times, 
and  sprouted  oats  are  fed  once  daily.  The 
fowls  are  shut  in  this  house  in  November 
and  are  not  let  out  till  May  ;  then  they  have 
only  a  small  yard  of  59  by  120  feet  to 
run  in. 

We  give  below  our  accounting  for  the 
year : 

Dr.  1911. 

January  1,  to  125  birds  on  hand 

at  75c .  $93.75 

January  1,  to  feed  on  hand .  9.23 

June  1,  to  two  settings  eggs .  10.00 

June  15,  to  bone  cutter .  8.4(5 

June  15,  to  593  our  own  eggs  set..  10.51 
December  31,  to  feed  bills,  supplies, 

etc .  143.72 


Cr.  1911. 


$275.67 


Dec.  31,  by  8068  eggs  produced . $184.03 

Dec.  31,  by  fowls  sold  .  29.20 

Dec.  31,  by  roasters  sold  .  40.77 

Dec.  31,  by  157  birds  on  hand,  at  75c.  117.75 
Dec.  31,  by  feed  on  hand .  4.85 


$382.60 

Net  profit  .  100.93 

The  above  shows  a  net  profit  per  hen  per 
year  of  $1.94  and  an  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  140.7  eggs  per  hen  (55  hens). 

1  might  add  that  in  expense  is  an  item 
of  $10  for  two  settings  of  eggs  from  a 
reputable  breeder,  just  to  tone  up  the 
flock,  and  we  cannot  see  why  we  should 
credit  this  to  the  hens,  as  one  of  our 
friends  has  in  his  report.  We  charge  this 
against  the  account  just  as  we  would  a  new 
piece  of  machinery  placed  in  our  factory, 
and  the  net  returns  from  the  output  would 
very  quickly  show  if  it  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  We  also  credit  the  hens  with  every 
egg  produced,  whether  sold  or  consumed, 
also  does  this  rule  apply  to  the  broilers, 
roasters,  etc.  It  is  what  the  hens  produce 
above  the  amount  of  what  she  consumes, 
that  tells  the  story.  We  are  up  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  where  a  temperature 
of  30  below  zero  is  not  uncommon,  but  by 
making  Winter  conditions  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble  like  Summer,  has  made  poultry  keeping 
profitable  for  “the  mountaineer.” 


Horses,  good,  sell  for  $200  to  $250  :  good 
xnllch  cows,  $60  to  $80  apiece,  and  last 
Spring  there  was  a  carload  of  Holstein 
cows  sold  for  from  $80  to  $129.  Milk 
sells  at  five  cents  to  seven  cents,  and 
eight  cents  in  some  places.  m.  e.  b. 

Kirkwood,  Ill. 


We  are  located  near  the  center  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  200  miles  west  of  Omaha.  When  I 
came  here  27  years  ago  from  Madison  Go., 
N.  1'.,  the  best  river  land  could  be  bought 
for.  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre ;  it  is  selling 
now  at  $125  per  acre,  with  very  little 
offered  for  sale.  In  1896  shelled  corn  sold 
for  nine  and  10  cents  per  bushel,  oats  the 
same,  and  prairie  hay  $1.25  per  ton  in  the 
stack.  But  there  is  a  great  change  since 
that  time.  Now,  on  account  of  a  two-year 
drought  the  farmers  are  shipping  in  corn  in 
carloads  at  68  cents  per  bushel.  Practically 
no  oats  raised  the  past  year  in  Nebraska 
and  they  are  shipped  in  at  53  cents  per 
bushel.  Prairie  hay  is  also  shipped  in  at 
$13.50  per  ton,  bailed.  Farmers  plant 
from  100  to  300  acres  of  corn,  but  do  not 
raise  enough  to  breed  their  horses,  hogs 
and  cattle.  One  sheep  feeder  is  feeding 
600  bushels  per  week  to  about  5,000  sheep 
and  steers.  This  is  a  great  Alfalfa  country 
on  the  bottom  lauds  ;  cut  four  crops  a  year. 

It  sells  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton  ;  it  is  a  good 

feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  but  we  do  not 
like  to  feed  it  to  horses  in  the  barn.  There 
are  a  great  many  horses  raised  in  Nebraska. 
Many  farmers  are  now  raising  purebred 
Pereherons  (from  stock  imported  from 
France)  ;  big  ones  1800  to  2000  pounds. 

Buyers  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the 

Eastern  States  to  buy  horses,  and  prices 
are  high  this  Winter,  especially  for  the 
big  draft  horses,  and  with  such  a  good  de¬ 
mand  farmers  think  horses  will  be  higher. 
Good  draft  horses  are  selling  for  $200  .and 
up.  Big  mules  are  also  bringing  a  good 
price ;  there  are  a  great  many  beef  cattle 
being  fattened  here  on  08-cent  corn.  One 
of  my  neighbors  sold  two  carloads,  about 
40  head,  last  week  in  Omaha  for  $7.25  per 
100  pounds  live  weight,  so  you  see  this 
meat  must  sell  for  a  big  price  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer  in  the  Eastern  States.  I 
Farmers  are  selling  their  hogs  just  as  soon  j 
as  they  are  largo  enough  for  the  shippers 
to  buy  them,  as  they  are  losing  money 
every  day  feeding  high  priced  corn.  Omaha 
received  24,500  hogs  one  day  last  week. 
Many  farmers  who  usually  raise  200  to  300  ! 
hogs  a  year  will  raise  very  few  if  any  the 
coming  season  as  they  think  corn  will  go 
to  75  cents  per  bushel  before  we  raise  an¬ 
other  crop. 

We  plant  our  corn  mostly  with  two-rowed 
listers,  which  are 'double  mold-board  plows 
and  drop  the  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  One  man  with  six  big  horses  can 
plant  15  to  20  acres  in  a  day.  They  cul¬ 
tivate  the  corn  with  two-row  cultivators  and 
four  horses.  There  are  uo  stones  in  the 
soil ;  one  man  can  cultivate  and  keep  clean 
100  acres  of  corn  if  not  too  much  rain 
when  the  corn  is  small.  All  crops  are 
planted  and  the  ground  prepared  with  rid¬ 
ing  machinery ;  all  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting  is  done  with  riding  machines. 
The  Alfalfa  hay  is  also  cut,  raked  and 
stacked  by  riding  machinery,  except  the 
stacker.  The  hay  is  stacked  very  fast.  You 
will  see  that  the  short  corn,  oat  and  hay 
crop  in  the  great  West  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  with 
the  price  of  land  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  it  looks  as  if  the  days  of  cheap 
corn,  wheat,  pork  and  beef  had  passed  and 
gone.  The  cattle  here  are  all  beef  breeds. 
Anyone  can  get  hundreds  of  loads  of 
manure  from  any  of  the  feed  yards  for 
hauling  it  away  and  no  questions  asked. 
We  do  not  raise  any  Timothy  or  clover ;  all 
we  want  is  rain  at  the  proper  time  and  we 
can  feed  the  world.  T.  J.  Q. 

Miller,  Nebraska. 


Draught  in  Open  Front  Houses. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  your 
article  on  page  1231  by  George  A.  Cosgrove 
on  the  open-front  poultry  house,  and  note 
what  he  and  others  say  in  regard  to  uo 
drafts  no  matter  how  hard  it  blows,  etc. 
Now  this  may  be  true  in  a  house  21  feet 
long  witli  one  or  two  openings  in  the  front, 
but  in  a  house  100  or  more  feet  in  length, 
my  experience  has  been  the  opposite — the 
use  of  them  by  well-known  plants  not¬ 
withstanding.  My  house  is  125  feet  long 
and  18  feet  wide,  facing  south,  every  side 
except  the  front  being  absolutely  air-tight. 
In  the  front  are  six  open  windows  3x9  feet 
3%  feet  from  the  floor  and  extending  to 
the  plate,  the  front  being  seven  feet  high 
inside.  These  openings  are  provided  with 
the  usual  muslin-covered  frames  hinged  at 
the  top.  The  spacing  between  these  openings 
averages  10  feet.  The  house  is  designed 
after  the  Corning  style  except  that  it  is 
two  feet  wider. 

In  i-egard  to  drafts,  on  any  moderately 
windy  day,  no  matter  if  the  wind  comes 
from  the  northwest,  it  will  sweep  in  the 
windows  at  one  end  in  gusts,  sweep  down 
and  through  the  house  and  out  through  the 
windows  at  or  near  the  other  end.  One 
need  not  stand  up  close  to  the  front  to 
feel  it,  it  is  distinctly  felt  and  observed 
as  far  back  as  the  front  of  dropping  boards, 
and  even  on  the  floor  as  far  back  as  the 
mildle  of  the  house.  If  the  wind  is  from 
the  southwest  it  is  even  worse — goes  down 
through  it  like  a  chimney.  Fowls  catch 
cold  in  the  daytime.  Can  Mr.  Cosgrove 
point  out  the  defects  in  the  construction 
of  this  building?  It  seems  to  be  exactly 
tbe  same  as  used  by  Corning,  L.  B.  Thatcher 
and  others,  and  yet  is  drafty  as  I  have 
described.  As  before  stated,  this  house 
is  18  feet  wide,  and  if  these  conditions 
obtain  at  that  width,  they  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  worse  at  14  or  16  feet. 

Long  Island.  J.  m  h 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857- (Standard  of  Excellence  for  over  50  Years)— 10125 

QUALITY  ™ESi  ECONOMY 

Every  farmer  should  study  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  ferlilizers.  This  does  not  mean  the  use  of  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fertilizer ;  but  it  does  mean  the  use  of  the  correct 
amount  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  each  particular  crop 

There  is  an  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZER  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  crop  on  every  kind  of  soil.  Our  experts 
(who  are  practical  farmers)  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  making 
your  selection. 

Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food  Values  than 
are  the  most  Expert  Chemists.  Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to 
you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year 

Beware  of  those  fertilizers  whose  only  commendation  is  a  “cut” 
in  price.  This  is  an  admission  of  one  of  two  tilings  : — either  they 
have  been  too  high-priced  in  the  past,  or  they  are  now  being  made 
of  cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Said  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as 

upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to  make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’ 
use  by  the  best  farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS, 

not  something  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

(Our  Annual  Fertilizer  Booklet,  and  Handsome  Calendar  for  1912,  will  be  sent  free  of 

charge  while  the  supply  lasts) 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


good  intentions  by  buying  a  cheap  one.  Don’t  be  blinded  by  a  low  price 
or  by  wild  claims.  Go  slow  and  be  sure.  Buy  an  engine  that  has  proved 
its  worth,  from  a  concern  that  has  proved  its  integrity.  You  can’t  afford 
to  make  a  mistake — it’s  much  costlier  than  the  price  of  an  engine. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 


are  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the  country,  running  the 
many  farm  machines,  such  as  the  cream  separator,  churn,  feed  grinder, 
pump,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  washing  machine,  electric  light  plant,  etc. 
They  guarantee  you  reliable  power  for  every  requirement  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  cost. 

I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  strength,  economy, 
reliability,  and  durability.  They  run  steadily  and  smoothly,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  make  and  save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and 
if,  by  accident,  you  should  need  repairs,  you  can  get  them  promptly  with 
little  trouble  or  delay  from  the  I H  C  dealer  in  your  locality. 


Don’t  you  think  it  would  pay 
you  to  investigate  an  I  H  C  engine 
before  you  buy  any?  They  are  made 
in  so  many  sizes  and  styles  that  you 
can  select  just  the  right  size  and 
style  for  your  work:  Vertical  type — 
2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizontal — 1 
to  50-H.  P.;  semi-portable — 1  to  8-H. 
P.;  portable — 1  to  25-H.  P.;  traction 
— 12  to  45-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 
Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  ker¬ 
osene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cool¬ 
ed  or  water-cooled.  Ask  the  I  H  C  lo¬ 
cal  dealer  for  catalogue  and  all  infor¬ 
mation,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated)  USA 
»  rtfr?Ti  » 


- ' 

IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  Is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Service 
Bureau  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern¬ 
ing  these  subjects. 
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A  HIRED  MAN  AND  THE  COWS. 

He  Makes  Them  Shell  Out. 

On  page  952  last  year  Air.  Clement 
says :  “It  is  clear  that  his  great  bulwark 
of  success  is  hired  help.”  There  is  a 
good  deal-  of  truth  in  that.  It  is  true 
that  with  a  70-acre  farm,  a  dairy  of 
about  a  dozen  cows  usually,  four  horses 
and  1200  to  1500  hens,  I  only  keep  one 
hired  man,  yet  that  man  is  a  prize.  We 
call  him  “William”  and  Fig.  57,  page 
187,  shows  how  he  looks.  He  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  spending  his  spare  time 
reading  a  daily  paper,  farm  papers, 
bulletins,  etc.,  instead  of  in  the  saloon, 
as  so  much  of  the  farm  help  hereabouts 
does,  with  sufficient  intelligence  to 
grasp  the  meaning  at  once  of  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  directions.  He  always  has  ideas 
of  his  own  as  to  how  a  thing  should  be 
done,  yet  is  ever  ready  to  do  as  he  is 
told.  I  tell  my  friends  that  farming 
with  such  a  hired  man  is  -  like  having 
one  head  and  two  pairs  of  hands.  About 
a  year  ago  our  Subordinate  Grange,  No. 
983,  devoted  an  evening  to  the  discussion 
of  the  following  question : 

“How  would  you  manage,  if  you 
should  set  out  to  secure  an  average  of 
$150  worth  of  milk  each  from  a  dairy  of 
cows,  at  prevailing  Borden  prices?” 

Various  ideas  were  suggested,  buc 
nearly  every  farmer  present  agreed  that 
the  job  could  not  be  done  fairly  and 
profitably.  William  and  I  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject  next  day,  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  “make  a  try”  for  it.  It 
happens  that  he  takes  full  care  of  the 
cows,  doing  all  the  milking  and  feeding, 
while  I  confine  my  work  mostly  to  the 
hens.  I  have  nine  young  cows  milking, 
From  two  to  five  years  old,  and  seven 
younger  heifers  and  calves  not  yet  in 
milk.  Here  are  the  monthly  sales  for 
the  year  1911  just  passed: 

January  . $177.29  July  .  $34.51 

February  ....  145.46  August  .  49.31 

March  .  123.69  September  ..  124.53 

April .  76.70  October  .  183.43 

May .  51.18  November  . . .  194.38 

June  .  30.74  December  .  .  .  181.24 

You  will  notice  that  he  has  hit  the 
bull’s-eye  with  $22.46  to  spare,  not  count¬ 
ing  milk  used  at  home  (two  families), 
fully  four  quarts  a  day,  and  for  raising 
two  heifer  calves.  To  William  belongs 
most  of  the  credit.  He  has  done  all  the 
feeding,  and  I  have  not  milked  a  cow  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  time  last  Winter,  when 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  a  slice  from 
the  end  of  a  finger,  including  about  a 
third  of  the  nail,  while  slicing  beets  in 
the  root  cutter. 

“How  did  we  manage?”  Let  us  go 
bach  a  few  years.  Older  readers  will 
remember  the  dairy  of  Geo.  E.  Martin 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  several  years  ago.  At  that  time  1 
saw  him  -getting  15  cans  of  milk  a  day 
(600  quarts)  from  a  row  of  30  grade 
Holstein  cows.  It  is  true  that  his  op¬ 
posite  row  of  cows  did  not  give  quite  as 
much  milk,  but  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
possibilities  of  milk  production  without 
investing  big  money  in  high-priced  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  and  I  said,  “What  he  can  do 
others  can  do.”  In  September,  1906,  I 
bought  four  of  his  surplus  heifer  calves, 
paying  $5  each  for  them.  They  were 
sired  by  his  registered  bull,  photographed 
about  that  time  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  A 
few  years  later  I  bought  four  more. 
These  I  have  bred  to  a  neighbor’s 
registered  bull  as  they  were  old  enough, 
and  raised  about  two  heifer  calves  each 
year,  giving  me  16  head  at  the  present 
time,  nine  in  milk  and  seven  younger 
ones.  The  calves  are  all  given  eight 
quarts  of  pure  warm  milk  a  day  at  the 
start,  gradually  reducing  the  amount  and 
substituting  skim-milk  or  oatmeal  gruel, 
always  warm.  The  aim  is  to  keep  the 
young  things  growing  and  thrifty  every¬ 
day  of  their  lives  until  fully  grown. 
They  are  bred  to  freshen  at  two  to  2^2 
years  if  possible,  and  every'  Autumn 
thereafter.  This  gives  me  the  best  flow 
of  milk  when  prices  are  highest  and 
when  returns  from  the  hens  are  lowest. 
Notice  that  the  month  of  November  this 
year  was  high-water  mark,  just  when 
the  market  is  usually  most  bare.  This 
also  makes  the  dairy  more  in  demand. 
Last  year  I  got  Borden  prices  up  to 
April  1,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  100 
pounds,  given  partly  in  consideration  of 


some  extra  precautions  in  cleanliness, 
such  as  always  washing  udder  and  teats 
with  clean  warm  water  before  milking, 
and  snapping  the  tail,  when  in  stable,  to 
a  cord  suspended  from  floor  above,  in 
order  to  keep  the  switch  out  of  the  drop 
when  lying  down. 

Do  the  figures  given  include  only  milk 
from  the  nine  cows?  That  is  a  fair 
average.  About  March  1st  I  sold  the  last 
three  of  the  old  dairy  for  beef.  They 
had  given  some  milk  which  is  included 
in  sales  for  January  and  February.  From 
then  until  August  we  only  had  eight 
cows.  The  two-year-old  heifer  fresh¬ 
ened  in  August,  giving  us  nine  young 
cows.  Not  one  of  them  was  five  years 
old  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  what  do  I  attribute  good  results? 

Good  care  and  liberal  and  judicious 
feeding.  William  “fairly  stuffs  them” 
at  times.  For  instance :  During  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November  they 
were  in  full  milk,  and  we  had  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  drop  apples,  turnips  with  tops, 
beet  tops,  etc.,  in  addition  to  fairly  good 
pasture.  At  each  milking  time  they 
would  get  first  their  grain  allowance, 
consisting  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
gluten,  two  parts  dry  brewers’  grains, 
and  one  part  cornmeal,  followed  by  a 
big  scoopful  of  apples  (after  being  run 
through  the  root  cutter),  and  then  as 
much  small  turnips  and  tops  as  they 
could  be  induced  to  eat.  The  eight  cows 
that  were  milking  in  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  frequently  gave  more  than  four 
10-gallon  cans  of  milk  a  day.  I  believe 
the  secret  of  a  long  continued  full  flow 
of  milk  is  in  full  rations  every  day. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  cows  that 
freshen  in  July  and  August  will  shrink 
unduly  in  flow  when  put  into  Winter 
quarters.  My  experience  does  not  con¬ 
firm  this.  My  first  cow  to  freshen  last 
Summer  was  not  four  years  old  when 
her  second  calf  was  born,  July  1.  She 
gave  50  pounds  a  day  at  her  maximum 
and  was  still  giving  40  pounds  a  day 
January  1,  after  six  months  milking. 

Is  there  any  profit  in  milk  production 
at  high  pressure?  Not  much  to  be  sure, 
but  more  than  in  the  old  way  with  low 
yield  cows.  I  have  not  kept  a  record  of 
amount  of  grain  feed  used,  but  feel  sure 
that  $50  per  cow  will  cover  it,  leaving 
$100  per  cow  for  labor  and  other  costs. 
An  able-bodied  man  can  milk  and  care 
for  at  least  12  cows.  William  has  often 
done  it,  and  had  lots  of  time  to  spare 
to  help  me  with  the  heavier  part  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  hens.  I 
have  no  silage.  I  need  beets  for  the 
hens,  can  raise  them  at  at  cost  of  $2  per 
ton,  so  when  apples,  turnips,  etc.,  fail, 
about  December  1,  we  increase  the  grain 
ration  to  16  pounds  a  day  and  give 
about  a  peck  of  sliced  beets  at  least  once 
a  day.  Last  Winter  we  had  a  good 
supply  and  gave  each  cow  a  good  big 
scoopful  morning  and  night.  In  Winter 
the  cows  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the 
stanchions,  except  a  short  run  in  the 
yard  morning  and  night  for  a  drink,  this 
time  being  improved  to  clean  stables  and 
give  fresh  bedding  of  planer  shavings. 

1  hey  get  a  liberal  foddering  of  hay 
morning  and  night  after  feeding,  but 
nothing  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

O.  w.  MAPES. 


Cow  With  Catarrh. 

I  have  a  part  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cow 
that  seems  to  have  nose  trouble.  At  times 
she  will  blow  from  her  nose  a  heavy  yellow¬ 
ish  mucus.  It  seems  to  be  finite  difficult  at 
times  for  her  to  breathe.  Now  and  then 
it  is  hardly  noticeable.  Her  appetite  is 
good  and  she  looks  fairly  good.  1  am  milk¬ 
ing  her.  What  is  the  trouble?  a.  t.  k. 

As  tuberculosis  may  be  the  cause  have 
her  tested  with  tuberculin.  If  she  proves 
to  be  free  from  that  disease  syringe  nostrils 
once  daily  with  a  solution  of  one  dram  of 
tannic  acid  to  the  pint  of  lukewarm  water 
and  give  her  a  dram  each  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  powdered  hydra stis  in  her  feed 
twice  daily,  for  3  0  days,  if  she  is  not  in 

caR-  A.  S.  A. 

Stocked  Legs. 

My  horse  was  driven  on  a  delivery  wagon 
last  Summer  before  I  bought  her  until  she 
would  drop  her  head  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  her  neck  was  swollen  to  nearly  twice 
the  natural  size.  Her  forward  legs  were 
lame  and  would  tremble  clean  into  her 
shoulders.  I  bought  her  thinking  with  fair 
treatment  she  would  improve.  She  has,  but 
her  neck  still  seems  to  be  stiff  and  her  hind 
legs  keep  swollen.  I  have  given  her  a  medi¬ 
cine  recommended  by  a  friend  made  of  one- 
quarter  pound  saltpeter,  one-quarter  pound 
rosin,  one-quarter  pound  copperas,  one-quar¬ 
ter  pound  sulphur,  which  has  helped  her 
She  keeps  easy,  travels  well  and  if  her  neck 
would  limber  up  and  the  hind  feet  or  legs 
stop  swelling  I  would  say  she  was  well. 

c.  j. 

Give  her  a  box  stall  in  stable  and  each 
time  she  comes  in  rub  hind  legs  dry  and 
bandage  them  from  feet  to  hocks.  Work 
or  exercise  her  every  day.  Pus  deep  down 
in  the  tissues  is  the  likely  cause  of  the 
swelling  of  the  neck,  and  the  abscess  will 
have  to  be  located  and  opened  for  evacua¬ 
tion  of  pus.  Afterward  pack  the  cavity 
once  daily  with  oakum  saturated  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw- 
linseed  oil.  ASA 


Owners  of  Kicking,  Tricky,  Scary, 
Balky  Colts  and  Horses! 

Write  for  Prof.  Jesse  Beery’s  Grand  Free 

“Horse-Trainer’s  Prospectus” 


Every  owner  oE  a  vicious, 
scary,  balky,  tricky,  kick¬ 
ing,  biting,  unruly  horse  or 
colt  will  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  announcement  that 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  world-famous  as 
the  King  of  Horse  Trainers  and 
Tamers,  without  charge,  will  give  you 
a  copy  of  his  wonderful  Horse -Trainer’s 


Prospectus.  Every  man,  young  or  old,  who 
is  ambitious  to  make  a  big  success  will  find 
this  book  a  stepping  stone  to  a  money-making 
profession.  All  who  love  horses  will  want  to 
know  what  the  greatest  horse  trainer  in  the 
world  knows  about  controlling  these  noblest 
animals  of  the  brute  creation. 

King  of  Horse  Trainers  and  Tamers 

Prof.  Beery  was  tremendously  successful 
In  giving  exhibitions  of  his  marvelous  skill  in 
training  horses  and  mastering  man-killing 
stallions.  He  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States,  thrilling  vast  audiences  everywhere. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  admiring 
thousands.  He  has  now  retired  from  his  mar¬ 
velous  career  in  the  arena  and  is  giving  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  priceless  knowledge, 
having  established  a  correspondence  system 
of  horsemanship,  the  only  instruction  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Make  Worthless  Horses  Valuable! 

Prof.  Beery’s  System  of  Horse  Training 
enables  you  to  turn  horses  whose  viciousness 
or  bad  habits  make  them  utterly  worthless 
and  unsalable  into  valuable,  useful  animals. 

Prof.  Beery  is  unalterably  opposed  to  harsh, 
cruel  treatment  of  horses.  His  methods  are 
humane,  safe,  simple  and  successful  even  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  You  can  learn  to  tell 
any  horse’s  disposition  at  first  sight. 

Only  8  Hours  to  Break  a  Colt! 

By  Prof.  Beery’s  simple  method  you  can 
trai*  a  colt  in  eight  hours  to  be  absolutely 


trustworthy.  There  is  lots  of  money  in  break¬ 
ing  colts  and  curing  horses  of  bad  habits. 
The  field  is  unlimited. 

Be  a  Horse  Trainer! 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 

The  career  of  a  professional  Horse  Trainer 
offers  remarkable  money-making  opportuni¬ 
ties,  at  home  or  traveling.  Men  who  have 
mastered  Prof.  Beery’s  System  are  making  all 
the  way  from  fl,200  to  S3, 000  a  year.  Owners 
gladly  pay  S15  to  $25  a  head  to  have  vicious, 
tricky  horses  broken  of  bad  habits  or  to  have 
green  colts  properly  trained.  A  good  horse 
trainer  is  the  most  independent  man  on  earth. 
Drop  him  in  any  community,  among  total 
strangers,  and  he  will  be  making  all  kinds  of 
money  in  no  time. 

Has  Taught  Thousands  Successfully 

Some  of  Prof.  Beery’s  graduates  are  travel¬ 
ing,  giving  exhibitions  in  cities.  Some  now 
own  profitable  training  stables.  Some  are 
getting  rich  buying  up  cast-off  kickers,  “man- 
killers,”  tricksters  and  horses  “afraid-of- 
autos”  for  next  to  nothing,  handling  them  a 
few  days  and  selling  at  tremendous  profit. 

J.  O.  Brown,  Cameron,  Mo.,  writes:  ‘’Last  month 
I  made  $90.00  training  colts,  besides  doing  my  regular 
farm  work. 

S.  M.  Ryder,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  mak¬ 
ing  money  buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  hand¬ 
ling  them  a  few  days  and  selling  them,  perfectly 
broken,  at  a  largo  profit.” 

O.  B.  Hill,  Robinson,  III.,  Route  No.  3.  writes: 
“Three  weeks  ago  I  paid  $125  for  a5-yeur-old  kicker, 
yesterday  I  sold  her  for  $225.” 


Great  Free  Book  on  Prof.  Beery’s  System  of  Horse  Training 


toOMK 


This  book  is  an  eye-opener  on  the  whole  subject  of  Horse  Training.  Prof.  Beery’s  lessons  are 

simple,  thorough  and  practical.  The  book  shows  the  possibilities  of  the 
profession  for  any  man  who  likes  horses.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  illus- 
trated  book.  Tells  how  Prof.  Beery  becume  the  King  of  Horse 
Trainers  and  Horse  Tamers.  How  you  can  learn  to  do  what  he  has 
f  j j /H  done,  in  spare  time.  Are  you  ambitious  to  make  money,  to  make  a 

nume  for  yourself?  Follow  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Beery  and  become 
a  master  horseman!  Do  jrou  own  a  horse  that  you  can’t  handle?  Then 
write  for  the  Horse -Trainer's  Prospectus  today. 

Tell  me  nil  about  your  horse. 

\  “Horse -Trainer’s  Prospectus”  Coupon : 

S  PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  57  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

J  j  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  “Horse-Trainer's  Prospectus.”  * 

^  J  Name _  *- 

jIj  !  Postoffice 

« j  .■ 


‘/3More  Water 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction  — 
of  the  water.  Not 
ctn  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
(Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill, 

Fir.tNation.I  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


-99  %,  %  Pure- 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing- ever  puNon  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAH  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


Jo  Your  Jwn  Sawing 


with  a  Lauson  “Frost  King”  saw 
rig — when  it  suits  you  — in  less 
time,  for  less  money  than  by  hand. 

Then  detach  rig  and  use  engine  to 
thresh,  cut  ensilage,  grind  feed,  etc.  Will 
soon  pay  for  itself  sawing  wood  for  your¬ 
self  or  neighbors.  After  that  it’s  clear 
gain  and  better  than  money  on  interest. 


II 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  ENGINES 

need  little  repair.  So  confident  are  we 
of  this  that  we  offer  to  send  an  expert 
anywhere  at  any  time  that  occasion  demands.  Our 
s  expert’s  time  is  free  always.  “Frost 

3  /ir^^  King”  engines  are  guaranteed  to 

Kin  ■'*  v  satisfy  or  money  back.  You  risk 
nothing.  Easy- starting, 
runs  perfectly  in  any 
weather,  develops  more 
than  rated  power.  Fuel 
consumption  low.  Send 
for  catalog  and  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name  now. 

TLe  John 

Lauson  Mfg.  Co.,  218N.W.  St.,  New  HoUtein,  Wi». 


Don’t  Hold  That  Plow- 
Use  a  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

With  or  without  seat  Avoid  the  wrenching  and  twisting  that 
makes  you  lame,  sore  and  tired.  Easier  on  the  horses,  too. 
Pays  for  itself  by  doing  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Gauges 
width  and  depth  of  furrow.  Fits  any  plow  beam, 


A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  as  Well  as  a  Man 


10  Days~!M 
Free 

Trial  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

,  ...  Bust  device  made  for  holding  a  plow.  With  seat  it  makes  a  gulkv  plow  of  your  walking  plow.  A  suc- 

^  fSrm8.M  wel1  “  on  the,  "“tern  prairie.  Ship  back  1 1  not  satl.fled.  There’s  not  a  single  chance  to 

customers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A  trial  will  please  you,  too.  Don’t  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Winner  Truck, 
e  te  i  >ou  it  s  no  good  because  there's  more  for  him  in  selling  you  something  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much,  see  ? 

Send  to-day  lor  my  free  book  with  money-saving  introductory  oiler. 

L-  R«  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


Wonderful  Self-Locking 

Hoisting  Device-The  Jumbo!  - 


Big  30-Day  FREE  Trial  Offer! 

SfSJer’  bSttf?  wia,y-  I’11  string  your  hogs  up  and  hold  ’em  up;  111  ruise'a^aron 
fireMimeCusedf  'm^makersw  H  f  take  Vo  ur  vvS’d°and<takeimeI back*.11 1  ’  m  a^uarau  teed 

<ip>  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Were  Stretcher 

The  instant  you  let  up  on  pull  rope,  I  lock  it  automatically  in  a  vise-like  grip 

TL/v  U....: _ XI- —  ■ _ *  Yet  n  film  nf  f  ho  nrrief  rnlonuAa  m.r  IaaIt  nn,l  1 


Hall  Hoists 
made  in  9 
sizes;  capac¬ 
ity,  400  lbs. 
to  5  tons 


The  Heavier  the  Load, 
Tighter  the  Grip 


y.-,  x  imn  is  automatically  in  a  vise-JiKO  grip. 
_et  a  turn  of  the  wrist  releases  my  lock  and  I 
let  the  load  down  easy.  My  patented 
adjustable  shoe  fits  various  6izo  c 
ropes— new,  worn,  wet  or  frazzled. 

Ill  last  a  lifetime.  Try  me  on  a  < 

30 -day  make-good-or-no-pay  basis, 
bend  yours  and  your  dealer’s  name  f  J  il 

TR E I'JtRI A  £° o ff e i-1 1 o° B  “d  MG/Aj 
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HALL  MFG.  COMPANY.  662  Main  Street,  Montlcello.  Iowa 


1912. 
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COMMUNITY  COW  BREEDING. 

The  advent  and  in  the  main  successful 
introduction  of  the  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tions,  has  called  out  yet  another  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  breeding,  and  general  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  dairy  industry,  new  in 
this  country,  but  old  in  Europe,  and  the 
real  foundation  structure  of  pure 
breeds.  Community  breeding,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  large  number  of  breeders  of  a 
local  community,  or  governmental  dis¬ 
trict,  all  adopting  one  particular  breed 
of  stock,  whether  of  cattle,  horses  or 
sheep,  and  by  mutual  consent,  or  agree¬ 
ment,  holding  to  that  breed,  maintaining 
its  purity,  and  striving  to  administer  to 
its  betterment,  and  with  this  in  mind 
breeding  in  harmonious  lines,  as  to  the 
development,  and  bettering  the  qualities 
of  the  stock;  in  other  words,  finding  out 
what  qualities  and  temperaments  of  the 
stock  best  “nick”  and  eliminate  the 
crossing  of  inharmonious  and  antago¬ 
nistic  blood  lines,  and  proceed  to  bring 
out  the  old  law  that  “like  produces  like” 
with  greater  certainty  than  where  an 
opposed  principle  is  introduced. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the 
dairy  breeding  customs  of  this  country, 
is  its  mixed  breeding  of  the  dairy  herds, 
not  only  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
the  common  stock,  but  the  crossing  this, 
with  different  recognized  breeds  until  all 
actual  dairy  influence  is  subordinated  to 
the  uncontrolled  elements  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  “submerged” ;  but  the  crossing 
and  out-crossing  of  the  purebreds  is 
being  indulged  in  by  hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers,  until  it  would  be  a  wise  cow  in¬ 
deed  that  could  find  her  recorded  title 
on  the  family  cow  “tree.”  And  yet  it 
is  this  community  breeding  across  the 
water,  that  has  given  us  all  that  is  best 
in  foundation  breeding,  given  us  the  un¬ 
mixed  of  that  breeding  until  we  have 
what  is  known  as  prepotency,  transmit¬ 
ted  temperament,  and  transmissible  her¬ 
edity,  and  we  go  to  these  places  abroad, 
and  pay  vast  sums  of  money  for  these 
lines  of  community  breeding,  and  bring 
them  to  this  country,  and  while  the  few 
maintain  purity  of  these  bloods,  the 
many  without  thought  add  them  as  one 
more  line  of  blood  to  their  already 
overbred — by  diffusion — herds,  and  the 
average  cow  of  the  United  States  now 
is  little  if  any  better  than  the  common 
cows  that  before  the  war  composed  our 
dairies. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  com¬ 
munity  breeding  of  our  herds  would 
bring  untold  benefits  to  all.  If  each 
community  were  to  select  and  breed  one 
kind  of  cattle,  the  particular  breed  is 
not  so  important  as  to  know  if  the 
products  of  that  breed  are  in  the  line  of 
demand  of  the  market  that  is  to  take 
them,  and  choose  the  breed  accordingly, 
and  then  all  unite  as  fast  as  possible  to 
breed  into  this  one  kind  of  stock.  That 
all  had  one  and  the  same  breed  would 
create  a  rivalry  to  raise  the  best,  better 
sires  would  be  sought,  and  those  who 
fear  line  breeding,  could  exchange  sires. 
The  best  raised  all  the  time,  soon 
brings  an  advance  in  better  producing 
stock,  and  where  the  market  can  find 
much  of  a  thing  of  like  quality,  and 
much  of  it  in  one  locality;  there  the 
buyer  hastens,  and  another  fellow  close 
at  his  heels,  and  the  industry  is  quickly 
promoted.  Fine  stock  is  wanted  as  never 
before,  and  high-grade  grades  bring 
very  high  prices,  and  the  dairymen  of 
these  now  very  few  community  locali¬ 
ties,  are  selling  all  of  their  surplus 
stock  at  fabulous  prices,  as  compared 
with  the  quoted  prices  of  common  stock, 
even  alongside. 

Something  that  very  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  community  breeding  is  being 
arr  ied  on  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio.  Over 
200  dairymen  are  there  associated  to¬ 
gether  in  breeding  Holsteins.  They  have 
•1  strong  society  with  bi-monthly  meet- 
:r|gs,  and  each  is  breeding  registered 
stock,,  and  very  high  quality  grade.  The 
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results  in  the  last  five  years  have  been 
wonderful.  The  output  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  has,  for  these  men,  been  double, 
and  9,000  to  12,000  pounds  to  the  cow 
for  the  dairy  are  not  infrequent.  Sires 
of  the  highest  breeding  are  being 
sought,  and  what  is  all  the  more  satis¬ 
factory,  buyers  are  attracted  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  even  from  Cuba, 
Japan,  and  South  America,  who  pay 
three  and  four  figure  prices  for  this 
stock.  It  is  estimated  that  this  com¬ 
pany  of  community  breeders,  in  this  one 
county  alone,  are  the  richer  by  a  half 
million  dollars  than  five  years  ago,  and 
yet  every  one  of  these  men  is  a  farmer 
and  dairyman,  putting  every  morning 
the  milk  of  these  dairies  in  some  form 
into  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  not  speculative  cow  brok¬ 
ers.  This  is  only  to  repeat  the  com¬ 
munity  breeding  of  Lake  Mills,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  that  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  the  Jersey  cow 
that  receives  the  homage. 

The  handling  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  is  now  about  all  being  controlled 
by  community  buying,  whether  city 
milk,  the  great  cream  concerns,  or 
cheese  products,  and  why  should  not  the 
dairyman  get  into,  not  only  the  commu-- 
nity  deal,  but  community  breeding  as 
well?  He  can  advertise  himself  as  he 
can  never  do  so  long  as  he  is  a  single 
unit  as  dairyman,  breeder,  producer  for 
the  market,  and  his  own  broker.  This 
is  why  he  gets  only  35  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  The  members  of 
this  Geauga  association  sell  all  of  their 
heifer  calves  at  60  days’  old  for  $100 
each.  The  man  with  common  stock 
sells  as  heavy  a  calf  at  $10  for  veal. 
Is  there  any  moral  in  this  for  commu¬ 
nity  breeding?  john  could. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 


SOILING  CROP  SYSTEM  FOR  NEW  YORK 
STATE. 

The  problem  of  a  practical  soiling 
system  has.  not,  as  yet,  been  solved  by 
the  majority  of  farmers  in  New  York 
State,  nor  will  one  solution  solve  the 
whole  problem.  Each  farmer  has  his 
own  particular  problem  which,  though 
probably  not  very  different  from  that 
of  his  neighbor,  will  not  be  in  every 
way  the  same.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  wide  variations  in  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  different  sections  and  lo¬ 
calities  of  the  State.  These  variations 
are,  in  turn,  brought  about  by  the'  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  soils,  various  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  lay  of  land,  the  latter  of 
which  may  influence  the  amount  of  per¬ 
manent  pasture  land.  As  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  some  well  defined  soiling 
system  there  can,  in  my  mind,  exist  no 
doubt.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  in  this 
article  to  formulate  a  system  of  soiling 
crops  that  is,  in  general,  adapted  to  all 
ordinary  New  York  conditions  and  may 
be  made,  by  a  few  alterations,  applicable 
to  nearly  any  case.  Our  best  authori¬ 
ties  agree  that  land,  intelligently  culti¬ 
vated,  will  yield  from  two  to  five  times 
as  much  forage  as  when  pastured.  This 
is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  feed  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  tramping  and  fouling  of 
the  cattle  and  by  the  lack  of  intelligent 
cultivation. 

Among  our  most  valuable  forage 
crops  for  soiling  purposes  let  us  first 
consider  Winter  rye.  This  may  be  sown 
in  late  or  early  Fall  after  some  crop 
has  been  removed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
feeding  about  the  middle  of  May  or  first 
of  June,  after  which  Winter  wheat  may 
take  its  place  until  about  June  15  or  20, 
according  to  locality.  By  this  time  clover 
will  have  sufficient  growth  to  furnish 
abundant  feed  which  will  later  be  re¬ 
placed  by  meadow  grasses,  as  Timothy, 
etc.,  until  about  July  1.  Oats  and  peas, 
sown  about  April  10,  should  then  be 
available,  which,  with  later  sowings, 
should  supply  feed  through  July.  When 
i^orn  can  be  successfully  grown  prob¬ 


ably  no  cheaper  soilage  can  be  supplied 
after  August  1.  Otherwise,  such  crops 
as  Hungarian  millet,  Brome  grass,  cow 
peas  or  barley  and  peas  will  be  found 
valuable  substitutes.  Alfalfa,  where 
successfully  grown,  constitutes  one  of 
the  best  known  soiling  crops,  but  can 
be  fed  green  only  then  a  small  part  of 
the  season  as  it  would  do  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants  to  cut  it  in  an  imma¬ 
ture  stage.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  provide  some  other  crops  to  fill  in 
between  the  cuttings  of  Alfalfa. 

When  green  forage  is  supplied  in  a 
very  immature  stage  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  supp ly  some  dry  forage  or 
grain,  which  should  vary  in  kind  and 
amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
green  food.  Along  t his  same  line  the 
•Summer  silo  is  an  item  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  first,  as  a  labor  saver,  second, 
for  its  cheapness.  When  the  pasture 
affords  partial  feed  it  is  a  good  policy 
to  feed  corn  silage  alone,  but  when  the 
pasture  feed  is  extremely  short  some 
other  feed  should  be  supplied  to  balance 
the  ration.  This  should  be  something 
relatively  high  in  protein,  which  is  so 
fundamental  in  milk  production.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  mere  outline  of  the 
topic,  it  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  its  expansion  to  anyone  who  may 
be  interested  in  its  development. 

CLARENCE  B.  MILLS. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  Ohio  Hens. 

Reading  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs  College,  I 
feel  encouraged  to  write  my  experience  of 
what  can  be  done  witli  a  small  flock  of 
chickens  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  In 
the  Fall  of  1910,  after  looking  around 
for  a  breed  that  would  be  desirable  both 
for  egg  production  and  table  use,  we  de¬ 
cided  on  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  pur¬ 
chased  10  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  The 
pullets  laid  well  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  of  1911.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  heard  that  pullets’  eggs  could  not 
be  depended  on  hatching,  we  set  105  eggs 
under  seven  hens,  and  after  a  few  were 
broken  and  a/  small  loss  of  baby  chicks,  we 
raised  76  fine  cockerels  and  pullets.  These 
were  hatched  between  the  24th  of  April 
and  the  15th  of  May,  and  had  free  range 
all  Summer.  In  August  we  sold  all  our 
old  stock  and  the  cockerels.  Later  we 
culled  until  we  had  just  30  of  as  nice  look¬ 
ing  pullets  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and 
purchased  a  cockerel,  equally  good.  On  the 
25th  of  October  (one  day  after  the  first 
hatch  was  six  months  old),  we  got  three 
eggs.  The  remainder  of  the  month  we  got 
15  eggs.  In  November  we  got  138  eggs  and 
in  December  393  eggs.  Their  feed  since 
they  began  to  lay,  until  the  first  of  this 
year,  was  corn,  wheat  and  sweet  milk.  We 
do  not  count  the  milk  in  the  cost,  as  we 
had  no  market  for  it.  The  corn  for  that 
length  of  time  came  to  $1.85  and  the  wheat 
to  $2.50 — making  a  total  cost  of  $4.35. 
The  sale  price  for  eggs  here  has  varied 
from  35  to  45  cents  during  that  time.  j 
Ohio.  MRS.  d.  it.  mc  c. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
Oest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

I*-''",*11  »hf>nt  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
r-aJ£«?0Ui  wlth  kamplo  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


$10,000.00 

Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  np  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
i3— we  would  not— dare  not— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  SO  days 
free  atour  risk— sow  ail  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  tlian  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full-or  forfeit  $10,- 
ooo.oo.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  acenrately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil — that's  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  itone  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory— save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLEE  <fc  Z00K  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  WITTEN 

Automatic  Dump  Cart 

Now  Used  in  Every  State 

Every  Principle  new,  all 
iron  malleable,  except  wood 
box  completely  ironed. 

Wbeele  3  feet, 

2-inch  rim. 
Will  not  in¬ 
jure  sod,  capacity  10 
cubic  feet  or  640  lbs. 
Dumping  entirely 
automatic.  End  gate 
always  under  control,  no 
effort  required  to  push  it. 

_  A  boy  can  do  a  man’s  work. 

A  necessity  and  price  reasonable. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

BAKER  MFG.  CO..  507  Hunter  Building,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


etaLineon 
What  Prices 
Should  Be 


This  Free  Book 

tells  how  you  can  buy  Paints,  Rooting,  Fencing, 
Baggies,  Harness,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Implements, 
Sewing  Machines,  Furniture,  Stovet — anything:  for 
Home,  Farm  or  Personal  Use — at  prices  never 
heard  of  before.  Tells  how  you  can  purchase 
from  20  Great  Factories  and  get  money  back  on 
everything  you  buy.  Explains  great  Co¬ 
operative  Profit  Sharing  Plan  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  to  people  in  city  and  country. 

Before  Buying  Anything 

write  for  Big  Book.  Read  article  on  pages  1 
to  14.  It  states  facts  that  are  true  and  unde¬ 
niable.  You  should  know  them.  Itmeansa 
great  saving  for  you.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  mention  if  Interested  in  roofing  or 
paint.  You’ll  receive  book  by  return  mail, 
free  and  postpaid.  Address, 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Dept.  M-31  Cleveland*  Ohio. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

NEW  PATENTED  LOCKSTITCH 


Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Canvas,  Grain  ___ 

Bags,  Anything.  Sells  at  tight.  Astonishing  lovr^urice  to 
agents.  Big  profits.  To  show  it  means  a  sale.  We  want  a  few 
good,  live  hustlers  in  each  county.  Splendid  opportunity  to 
make  big  money.  No  experience  needed.  Write  quick— 
now— for  terras.  A  postal  will  do.  Send  no  money. 

A.  MATHEWS.  60(15  Wayne  Street.  DAYTON.  OHIO 


RUBBERHIDE  Boots 

Til  n  _ J •  1  yv  i  •.  .  ^  _ 


We  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling 

the0  soles  bRteToltJ1ble  °bv  AC(ldeman(l  pr,oves  iL  °uly  best  0ak  leather  used  in 

RUBBER HinF rnMDlwvb  er.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY.  Dept*  E,  Essex  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 


YOUR  TROUBLES  BEGIN 

THE  FIRST  DAY  YOU  USE  A  WATER  COOLED  ENGINE 

ThfN&f-WW  AIR  COOLED 

can’t  freeze.  Not  necessary  to  be  a  plumber  or  mechanic  to 
operate  it.  All  parts  are  enclosed  and  protected  so  they  can’t 
go  wrong.  Develops  marvelous  power  because  built  right. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  NO.  5.  A  POST  CARD  WILL  DO. 

COKPAMf  |40  SHERIDAN  ST 
IJUOiMS.  Mich/cak  US.  A.  iHtRIDAN  ST 


TRADE 

MARK 

REG’T. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

Is  our~l6  Ye?’rs'  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES — Treating 

87,3b4  Horses — Ringbone — Thoropln — SPAVIN _ and  ALL  Shoulder  TTnee  AnJie 

Hoof  and  Tendons — It  Is  a  Mind  Settler — How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  To  Do 
ior  L^n2e,H<?r®,e_~j;OYJfiK8  ®8  FORMS  OF  LAMENESS — ILLUSTRATED. 
lf,„  ,ye,°(rl Urinated  the  Plan  of —Treating  Horses  by  Mail— Under  Signed 
Contract  to  Return  Money  If  Remedy  Fails.  Our  Charges  Are  Moderate. 
But  first  write  describing  case,  and  we  will  send — BOOK — Sample  Contract 
— =—  Letters  from  Business  Men  The  World  Over  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 

(Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only). — RUT  HORSE  to  WORK  and  CURE  HIM  NOW 
Address— TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  34  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  prepaid. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 


Under  this  heading  wo  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixture.,  of  «rninn 
and  foddoru.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  1h  baaed  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘‘protein”  Is  meant  the 
element*  In  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  oto.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  Is  the  pure  oil  found  In 
foods.  Dry  matter"  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  Is 
driven  off.  A  "narrow  ration"  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  Is  close 
—a  "wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Another  Balanced  Ration. 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  mllcli  cows 
ranging  in  weight  from  800  to  1200?  I 
have  roughage,  silage  with  no  ears,  bay, 
Timothy  ami  Ited-top ;  plenty  of  ground 
oats  for  grain.  I  can  buy  cotton-seed  xnnal, 
$24  per  ton;  bran,  $110;  Buffalo  gluten, 
$20  ;  comment,  $27  ;  dried  brewers’  grains, 
$28.  E.  J.  t. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  silage  feed  about 
17  or  IN  pounds  morning  and  night,  and 
about  12  pounds  of  hay  at  noon,  of  course 
you  can  vary  the  relative  amounts  of  liny 
and  silage  according  to  the  supply  you  have. 
For  the  grain  ration  three  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  one  pound  gluten  will  give  godd 
results.  Have  the  grain  well  mixed,  and 
scatter  over  the  silage,  which  should  be  fed 
after  milking.  C.  L.  M. 

Explaining  a  Ration. 

Is  the  ration  for  butter  making  as  given 
In  Tub  It.  N.-V.  for  January  20,  on  page  77. 
for  one  day  or  for  one  feed,  to  be  given 
twice  a  day?  It  looks  like  a  small  amount 
of  roughage  for  a  day's  feed,  but  the  grain 
looks  rather  big  for  one  feed.  Should  the 
cut.  corn  fodder  be  given  at  one  feed  and 
the  eow-pea  hay  at  another?  I  supposed 
that  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  was 
generally  used  for  one  feed,  and  as  this 
ration  was  given,  if  it  wns  for  a  day  It 
would  onlv  make  throe-fourths  pound  for  a 
feed.  F.  E.  T. 

Maryland. 

The  ration  published  on  page  77  Is  in¬ 
tended  for  one  day's  feed  for  a  cow,  hut 
of  course  the  quantity  must  he  regulated 
aecordlng  to  the  cow's  appetite  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  Is  giving.  I  would 
divide  the  grain  and  cornstalks  Into  two 
feeds  for  morning  and  night,  and  feed  the 
cow  pea  hay  at  noon.  When  you  feed  cow- 
pea  hay  you  do  not  require  as  much  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  you  do  when  you  feed  other 
kinds  of  roughage  containing  less  protein. 

c.  s.  o. 

Ration  With  Alfalfa  Hay. 

Give  me  formula  for  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  good-sized  Jersey  cow  that  gives 
from  three  to  3 Vi  gallons  of  milk  a  day, 
making  It  ns  economical  as  possible,  with 
the  following  feeds  available:  Alfalfa  hay, 
about  $12  a  ton;  corn  chops,  $1.40  per  100 
pounds;  bran,  $1.35  per  100;  cotton-seed 
meal,  $1.70  per  100;  oil  meal  (flax),  $2.25 
per  100;  Alfalfa  meal,  $1  per  100;  shorts, 
$1.50.  Make  the  formula  for  Alfalfa  liny 
without  anything  else  for  roughage,  as  I 
nm  In  town  and  It  Is  not  always  easy  to 
get  or  care  for  fodder  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  if  It  would 
be  better  to  have  something  else  to  11)1  up 
With  3.  H.  I!. 

With  the  list  of  feeds  available  to  you 
we  would  suggest  the  following  ration  for 
your  cow,  per  day:  15  pounds  Alfalfa  hay, 
six  pounds  corn  chop,  Iwo  pounds  shorts. 
The  nutritive  ratio  Is  I  :5.1,  which  Is  some¬ 
what  narrower  than  most  standards.  Tills 
ration  could  he  greatly  Improved  with  sil¬ 
age,  which  would  furnish  some  succulent 
material,  Increase  the  hulk  and  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  so  much  cornmeal. 
l’otato  peelings,  cabbage  leaves  and  oilier 
refuse  from  the  kitchen  would  he  relished 
by  your  row,  and  would  help  to  a  certain 
extent  to  take  the  place  of  silage. 

C.  8,  M. 

Balancing  a  Ration. 

I  wish  to  feed  equal  parts  mixed  bay, 
bean  pods,  cut  cornstalks.  Which  of  the 
following  grains  will  give  me  the  best  and 
cheapest  balanced  ration:  Bran,  $2!l  per 
ton;  middlings,  $22;  linseed  meal,  $2.05  per 
hundred;  cornmeal,  $20  per  ton;  brewers’ 
grains,  $22  per  ton  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $22, 
with  test;  of  41  per  cent  protein. 

Now  York.  w.  K.  c. 

Assuming  that  your  cows  are  giving  milk, 
1  have  compounded  the  following  ration  ; 


I  try 


Cnrb. 


Matter.  I’roteln.  ft  l'’«t. 


8 

Him.  mixed  bay . 

(1,0(1 

.408 

3.(180 

8 

Him.  corn  stalks.... 

4.80 

.188 

2.720 

8 

Jbs.  bean  podw . 

7.(10 

.288 

2.17(1 

4 

lbs.  dried  brewers' 

grain:)  . 

3.(18 

.(128 

1.912 

2 

lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

1.84 

.744 

.888 

1 

lb.  llnneed  meal .... 

.01 

.208 

.485 

25.70  2.585  12.801 

Nutritive  rntlo  . 1  :4.07 

If  your  stables  are  not  fairly  warm  the 
above  ration  mny  he  too  narrow.  In  which 
case  1  would  substitute  one  pound  of  corn- 
meal  for  one  pound  of  the  brewers’  grain*. 
Feed  the  grain  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
as  convenient.  C.  s.  M. 

A  Dairy  Ration. 

1  would  like  formula  for  a  balanced 
ration.  I  have  nice  hay  and  corn  silage 
that  was  nipped  with  frost  last.  Fall, 
leaves  nearly  spoiled,  hut  stalk  good.  It 
is  cut  In  one  quarter  Inch . pieces  and  comes 
out  nicely.  1  have  to  buy  my  grain,  and 
can  got  any  or  nil  kinds  to  make  up  best 
ration.  I  have  42  cows  and  am  feeding  for 
milk  that  I  retail  In  the  village.  1  would 
prefer  to  feed  silage  hut  once  a  day.  Please 
advise  me  Just  how  and  what  time  to  feed. 

Connecticut.  a.  j.  c. 

You  do  not  state  whether  your  hay  Is 
Timothy  or  clover;  If  Timothy,  I  would 
suggest  the  following:  20  pounds  sllngc,  12 
pounds  Timothy  hay;  four  pounds  bran,  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  two  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meal;  nutritive  ratio.  1  :5  4.  If  your 
bay  Is  clover,  or  largely  clover,  substitute 
two  pounds  cornmeal  In  place  of  tin*  linseed 
meal.  This  will  give  you  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  1  :5.2,  which  Is  somewhat  narrow,  hut 


near  enough  for  practical  results.  This  Is 
calculated  for  1,000-pound  cows  in  full  How 
of  milk.  As  the  period  of  lactation  ad¬ 
vances  and  the  milk  (low  decreases,  the 
grain  ration  should  he  cut  down  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Individuality  and  appetite  of 
each  cow  will  always  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  by  the  careful  feeder.  You  could  feed 
half  the  grain  on  the  silage  after  milking 
in  the  morning.  The  remainder  of  the  grain 
mny  lie  fed  before  or  after  milking  ill  the 
afternoon,  as  convenient,  and  the  hay  given 
the  last  thing  at  night.  Or,  If  you  prefer, 
part  of  the  hay  could  be  given  at.  noon.  So 
long  as  a  cow  receives  the  required  amount 
of  the  right  kind  of  feed.  It.  docs  not  mat¬ 
ter  very  much  Just  how  It  Is  delivered  to 
her ;  provided  there  Is  system  and  regular¬ 
ity  in  feeding.  It  Is  well,  however,  not  to 
feed  silage  before  milking  as  this  will  gen¬ 
erally  Impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the 
milk.  c.  s.  M. 

Economical  Cow  Ration. 

I  have  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  have  to 
buy  all  food  except  silage  and  Hat  turnips, 
together  with  a  poor  quality  of  bay.  I  am 
now  feeding  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
dried  beet  pulp,  two,  two  and  live.  Would 
you  toll  me  of  a  ration  to  feed,  that  Is  the 
proportion  and  amount  to  feed  each  cow,  of 
anything  that  will  produce1  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  he  as  economical  as  possible? 

Winslow,  N.  ,T.  w.  a.  n. 

If  your  hay  were  a  good  quality  of 
clover  the  ration  you  are  now  feeding  pro¬ 
vided  that  you  are  giving  enough  roughage 
•  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  But 
you  say  that  your  hay  Is  of  poor  quality, 
and  I  assume  that  It  Is  largely  Timothy  or 
mixed  grasses.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
add  two  pounds  of  bran  and  one  pound  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  making  tin;  dally  ration  as  fol¬ 
lows  for  a  1000-pound  cow  giving  full 
quantity  of  milk  ;  25  pounds  silage,  20 
pounds  turnips,  10  pounds  bay,  four  pounds 
bran,  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one 
pound  linseed  meal,  live  pounds  beet  pulp. 
The  exact  nutritive  ratio  of  tills  ration  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  hay.  If  all 
Timothy,  it  Is  somewhat  wider  than  Wolff’s 
standard  but  narrower  than  the  Wisconsin 
standard.  0.  8.  m. 

Adding  to  Farm  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
the  production  of  milk  with  cut  corn  fod¬ 
der,  silage  and  ground  meal  furnished  by 
the  farm?  I  want  It  to  be  as  cheap  ns  I 
can  afford,  without  affecting  the  quantity 
of  the  milk.  n.  B,  i>. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feeds  furnished  by  your  farm,  name¬ 
ly,  silage,  corn  fodder  and  cornmeal,  are 
all  highly  carbonaceous.  Bran  and  llrfseed 
meal,  especially  the  latter,  are  cheap  sources 
of  protein  so  we  recommend  the  following 
ration,  figured  for  a  1,000-pound  cow:  20 
pounds  silage1;  10  pounds  corn  fodder;  two 
pounds  cornmeal ;  live  pounds  wheat  bran  ; 
three  pounds  linseed  meal.  Some  cows  will 
probably  require  more  coarse  fodder  than 
others.  The  Indl vldun Ilty  of  the  cow,  as  all 
practical  feeders  know,  must  always  be 
taken  Into  consideration  in  feeding. 

C.  N.  M. 

Practical  Feeding  of  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

How  should  cotton-seed  meal  be  fed? 
State  amount  per  feed.  p.  w.  11. 

New  York. 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  used  chiefly  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows.  It  is  the  richest  concen¬ 
trate  In  common  use,  containing  27  per 
cent  of  digestible  protein,  besides  consider 
able  carbohydrates.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  It  hns  sometimes  proved  detrlmlmtal  to 
the  health  of  (In1  animals,  and  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  should  he  observed  In  feeding  It. 
Scientists  arc  not  entirely  agreed  as  to 
whether  It  contains  a  poisonous '  principle 
or  not,  but  ns  far  as  my  own  observations 
go  the  trouble  Is  chiefly  tills:  Cotton-seed 
meal  Is  a  very  heavy  substance,  and  when 
wet  forms  a  sticky,  pasty  mass.  When 
an  nnlmnl  eats  11  considerable  quantity  of 
the  clear  meal  at  a  time,  a  doughy  mass 
Is  formed  In  the  stomach  which  cannot  be 
acted  upon  by  the  digestive  Juices.  Wlien 
mixed  with  light  bulky  feed,  like  bran,  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  brewers'  grains,  . . .  oats. 

or  the  like,  no  such  conditions  follow  and 
no  bad  results  are  noticed.  I  think  that 
the  danger  from  feeding  cotton-seed  meal 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when  It  is  fed 
scattered  over  silage,  so  the  cows  will  mix 
the  two  when  eating.  Home  dairymen  feed 
considerable  quantities  of  clear  cotton  seed 
meal  In  this  way,  but  It  Is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  It  Is  more  profitable  to  mix 
with  at  least  an  equal  bulk  of  some  more 
bulky  feed.  As  to  the  quality  that  can 
safely  be  fed.  authorities  variously  place 
It  at  from  live  to  six  pounds  per  day. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  In  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
says : 

“In  general,  feeding  cotton  seed  meal  to 
dairy  cows  has  proved  satisfactory  when 
the  allowance  has  not  exceeded  five  or  six 
pounds  dally  for  short  periods,  and  three 
or  four  pounds  for  long  periods." 

It:  should  not  he  fed  to  cows  for  a  few 
weeks  before  coming  In,  and  only  sparingly 
for  a  week  or  two  afterward,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  butter  from  cows  eating  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  harder  and  poorer  In  color, 
flavor  and  texture  than  If  produced  from 
other  feeds.  Cotton-seed  meal  Is  eonsld 
ered  a  dangerous  feed  for  calves  and  bogs 
of  any  age.  flood  authorities  report  draft 
horses  as  doing  well  oil  a  ration  containing 
t.wo  pounds  of  cot  ton- seed  meal,  but.  ex¬ 
periments  have  not:  fully  demonstrated  Its 
worth  as  a  horse  feed.  Sunn-  experiments 
have  been  made  In  feeding  It  to  hens,  but 
I  am  not  familiar  with  their  results,  and 
i  should  recommend  Its  use  but  sparingly, 
If  at  all.  CIIBHTKK  b.  MIIXH. 


Sore  in  Frog. 


t  have  a  horse  about  nine  years 
three  years  ago  lie  had  a  sore  In  the 
of  his  foot,  and  his  ears  "flopped." 
you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  Is,  and  a 
edy  for  it?  a. 

Virginia, 

We  scarcely  think  the  sore  on  the 
caused  the  ears  to  flop.  When  the 
flop  (lie  horse  commonly  lias  had  an  a 
of  beat  exhaustion,  or  sunstroke,  or  Is 
illy  a  sluggish,  coarse,  “lunkhead” 
iiorse.  Where  ear  flopping  Is  seen 
muscles  of  the  body  seldom  are  under 
feet  control  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  mend  matters 

A.  H. 


765 Buys  a 
^/Big  Business 

CreamSeoarator 


Every  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator  is 
built  for  the  business  dairyman  from  the  .300 
pounds  per  hour  machine  priced  at  $‘27.(15  to 
the  600  pounds  per  hour  machine  at  $42.35. 

The  frames  arc  big  and  solid  and  extra  heavy, 
mounted  on  a  broad  base  and  free  from  vibra¬ 
tion  when  running. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the  closest  skimmers  in  the 
world  on  any  kind  of  milk — new,  old,  warm  or 
cold.  The  bowls  have  only  five  parts,  are  solid 
steel,  light  in  weight,  easily  handled,  and  of 
enormous  strength.  Are  self  draining  and  prac¬ 
tically  self  cleaning. 

New  models  for  1912  are  the  best  ever.  We 
have  no  competition  where  quality  and  skim¬ 
ming  capacity  are  considered.  Our  big  fast 
skimming  practical  dairy  machines  cost  you 
less  money  than  the  small  toy  household  or 
table  machines  of  other  makes.  Our  guarantee 
is  plain.  It  says  that  the  Economy  Chief  will 
take  more  cream  from  any  milk  under  any 
conditions  than  any  other  separator  made.  If  it  doesn’t,  send  back  the  machine 
and  get  your  money. 

290,000  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separators  arc  now  in  use.  Sixty  days’  trial  to 
every  buyer.  Most  liberal  exchange  offer  for  old  separators  of  any  make.  Our 
terms  suit  everybody. 

No.  23. \9  1  200  pounds  per  hour  skimming  capacity.  Price,  $27  65 
No.  23A92  400  pounds  per  hour  skimming  capacity.  Price,  34.90 
No.  23A94  000  pounds  per  hour  aklmmlng  capacity.  Price,  42  35 

— — -  U*e  Thi*  Coupon  RIGHT  AWAY! 


SEAltS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  tue  a  copy  of  your  new  1012  Economy  Chief  Catalog  free  und  postpaid. 


Name 


-«  Postoffice 

S  R.F.D.No. 
P.  O.  Box  No 


State. 


Street  and  No. 


Arc  you  lBtcrwiLcd  In  our  exchange  offer  7_ 


(I’lciise  answer  ye*  or  no.) 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN— 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easil 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.9! 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  tilled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


II 

lilllilillH 

BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N. 
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3  MINUTES  SHARPENS  DULL  AX 


• It  took  just  3  minutes  to  pit  a  very  dull  ax  in  perfect  shape," 

writes  J.  A.  Sudan,  Newark,  Pel.— Another  letter  says: 

"  My  ten  year  old  hoy  ground  several  chilled  plowshares^ he  sharp- 
ens  all  the  tools  on  the  place,  *  writes  J .  ().  Smith ,  W oodville,  JCy. 

Overonc-half  million  farmer*  know  thi»  to  be  true  and  aharpen 
their  nick  lea,  di»ca  and  all  lurm  tool*  with  the 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

It  is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder— the  only  all  steel  frame 1  grinder 
made  —  1m*  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile—  enclosed  hearing* 
— gravity  lubrication.  Hu*  20  different  attachment*  for  doing 
all  kind*  of  diflirult  tool  sharpening,  also  rip  Haw,  jig  saw,  drill, 
inilk  tester  attachment,  lathe,  forge,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Whoola  Save  Tlmo.  I, other  Tool  Grinders 
have  iJimo-Crit  sharpening  wheels.  25  limes  faster  than  the  grind¬ 
stone— 10  times  more  efficient  than  emery.  Will  not  draw  temper. 
FREE  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 
Send  for  Hpceial  offer  which  permits  you  to  use  this  outfit  on  your 
farm  20  days  free  without  advance  payment:  also  40  page  book 
which  tel  la  everything  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  satisfied  users. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFQ.  CO.,  628K,  Stroh  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 
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Sprouting  Oats. 

Can  you  suggest  the  simplest  method  of 
sprouting  oats  for  a  small  bunch  of  farm 
hens?  H.  a.  s. 

Mavlland,  N.  Y. 

Oats  may  he  sprouted  in  boxes,  palls  or 
trays  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  If 
trays  are  used,  they  should  la*  about  three 
inches  deep,  ns  large  as  convenient,  and 
made  to  slide  on  a  frame  one  above  the 
other.  The  oats  should  he  allowed  to  soak 
In  warm  water  over  night  and  then  spread 
over  the  trays  about  1  Vs  inch  deep. 
Sprinkle  them  once  a  day  with  warm 
water.  Should  the  sprouter  be  placed  In 
a  room  where  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
door  dry,  the  bottom  of  the  sprouter  should 
he  of  tin,  and  the  water  drained  Into  a 
pall.  Oats  grow  to  he  about  three  Inches 
high  in  10  or  12  days  If  the  room  tempera¬ 
ture  Is  kept  at  70  to  80  degrees  F.  How¬ 
ever,  they  will  grow  in  a  cooler  place,  and 
are  often  sprouted  In  cellar  or  bnsementfl. 

F.  T.  F. 


Stone  I’ig  and  Poultry  House. 

We  arc  thinking  of  building  a  stone  pig 
and  poultry  house  nt  the  foot  of  a  stoop 
hill  that  Is  about  .'10  feet  high,  facing 
south.  Would  put  pigs  on  the  first  lloor, 
and  chickens  on  top;  open  front  house, 
double  floor  and  paper  between,  having 
chickens  run  to  the  north  on  hillside,  pigs 
to  south  ou  level  ground.  Would  this  he 
practical  or  would  stone  walls  he  too  damp? 

8.  T.  8. 

1  do  not  think  It  advisable  to  build  a 
stone  house  for  chickens.  In  your  case  It 
would  he  well  enough  to  hulhl  the  house  of 
stone  up  to  the  second  floor,  making  the 
second  story  of  wood.  There  are  many  two- 
story  henhouses  built  with  the  first  story 
of  cement,  and  second  of  wood,  which  give 
good  satisfaction  and  are,  no  doubt,  as 
dry  as  houses  made  entirely  of  wood. 

IP.  T.  F. 


Poultry  “  Going  Light.” 

A  disease  has  broken  out  amongst  our 
poultry  ;  no  one  here  seems  to  know  what 
It  Is.  I  have  read  and  re-read  the  “Itusl- 
ness  lieu”  and  the  nearest  to  the  symptoms 
Is  what  they  call  going  light,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  Is  a  good  name.  Pullets  seven 
months  and  over  don’t,  I  believe,  weigh 
over  one  pound  or  pound  and  a  half  when 
they  die.  I  have  within  three  weeks  lost 
17  pullets,  and  1  have  not  had  an  egg  from 
my  hens  since  the  first  week  in  August. 
Changing  food  and  doing  all  I  can  for  over 
two  months.  I  gave  them  bran;  middlings, 
cornmcnl,  equal  parts  morning  ami  noon  ; 
at  night  era  eked  corn,  with  lots  of  lettuce 
for  green  stuff,  two  quarts  at  a  feeding 
for  50  liens  and  pullets.  The  first  pullet 
that  died  grieved  me  so,  for  I  thought  It 
was  starved  to  death  by  the  old  hens,  hut 
Hlnce  I  hear  that  Is  the  way  they  all  are 
when  they  die,  pure  starvation,  yet  they 
eat  ravenously  to  the  end.  M.  ii. 

Virginia. 

The  condition  of  “going  light"  is  com¬ 
mon  to  several  diseases,  hut  In  any  ense  the 
trouble  has  got  such  a  start  with  you  f  lint 
unless  you  have  a  large  flock  or  your  birds 
arc  very  valuable,  I  would  dispose  of  the 
lot.  It  Is  hard  advice  to  give,  hut  cheaper 
In  the  long  run.  1  should  Judge  that  thn 
trouble  Is  either  tuberculosis  or  what  Is 
known  as  asthenia.  The  warm,  damp  Fall 
we  have  had  lias  been  particularly  favor- 
aide  to  such  trouble,  especially  with  fowls 
that  are  shut  In.  In  lighting  against  this 
disease  and  growing  at  the  same  time,  the 
pullets  have  had  a  hard  fight.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  your  feeding  would 
have  answered,  hut  for  their  best  growth 
and  In  fighting  such  disease,  pullets  must 
have  plenty  of  growing  food.  Since  you 
are  feeding  cracked  corn  In  the  litter,  leave 
it  out  In  the  mash.  Try  the  following  : 
two  parts  bran,  one  part  middlings,  one-half 
part  beef  scraps,  one-half  part  linseed  meal. 
The  scraps  will  build  up  their  bodies,  and 
ought  to  satisfy  them  without  their  eat¬ 
ing  so  much,  (five  them  more  gradually  If 
they  need  It;  also  all  the  skim  milk  you 
can  spare.  The  linseed  Is  in  addition  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  getting  them  Into  condition 
again.  Some  charcoal  kept  before  -them  In 
a  box  will  help.  Keep  the  roosts  and 
houses  clean  and  don’t  allow  any  mouldy 
litter  or  feed  to  He  about.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air,  free  from  draughts,  they  must 

hare.  a.  b. 


Short  Talk  About  Geese. 

Pan  you  give  us  something  on  goose  cul¬ 
ture,  also  on  advantage  of  one  breed  of 
geese  over  another?  C.  8.  B. 

Ashby,  Mass. 

Goose  will  not  thrive  unless  they  have 
grass  runs  for  grazing.  They  usually  mate 
In  pnlrH  or  trios,  although  one  gander  will 
Honietlmea  mate  with  four  or  five  geese. 
Water  for  swimming  Is  not  essential,  yet 
eggs  are  more  fertile  when  breeders  have 
this  privilege.  With  abundant  moisture 
the  eggH  can  he  batched  In  Incubators  ;  four 
weeks  are  required.  A  common  sitting  hen 
will  cover  five  adult  goose  eggs.  Those  laid 
by  geese  under  two  years  of  age  are  not 
desirable  for  setting.  The  geese  will  live 
almost  ewlusively  on  grass,  excepting  ♦lur¬ 
ing  cold  weather,  the  breeding  season  and 
when  fattening.  A  common  diet  Is  moist 
imish,  bran,  cornmeal  and  beef  scraps  when 
breeding.  More  meal  than  bran  when  fat¬ 
tening.  The  most  popular  breeds  are 
Toulouse,  Kmbden,  African  and  Canada  or 
wild,  In  the  order  named.  The  Toulouse 
are  good  Inyers,  the  Hmhdcn  fair.  The 
Africans  are  very  prolific,  but  not  ns  good 
for  market  as  tin?  others.  They  are  used 
for  crossing  on  Fmhdens  and  thus  used  as 
market  geese.  All  goslings  are  hardy  and 
very  rapid  growers.  n.  j.  j,. 


THE  DEADLY  WHITE  DIARRHOEA. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  articles  of 
o.  W,  Mopes  and  IE.  S.  Sbowaltcr  and 
other  writers  about  white  diarrhoea  of 
chickens.  They  arc  right  as  far  as  they  go, 
hut  also  wrong.  The  kind  of  diarrhoea  they 
and  most  others  describe  and  give  remedies 
for  Is  the  result  of  mishandling  pure  and 
simple.  We  have  here,  and  others  I  have 
talked  with  have,  I  believe,  the  genuine 
bacterial  white  diarrhoea.  One  can  as 
easily  lift  himself  by  his  hoot  straps  as 
raise  chickens  to  proper  and  healthy  matur¬ 
ity  If  infected  with  this  disease.  The  few 
females  which  survive  are  the  source  of 
future  trouble  If  their  eggs  are  used  to 
hatch.  One  Infected  chick  may  ruin  a 
brooderful.  When  chicks  begin  to  die  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  old  hens 
when  killed  and  drawn  reveal  diseased  ovar¬ 
ies  (a  bunch  of  dead  yolks  looking  like 
chestnuts  and  varying  from  two  or  three 
to  a  big  handful)  then  you  have  the  genu¬ 
ine  disease,  and  your  chickens  are  doomed 
from  the  start,  any  manner  of  feeding  or 
care  notwithstanding.  The  remedy  Is  to 
get,  or  save  and  mark  for  future  use,  uon- 
infected  hens  and  young  stock ;  an  oc¬ 
casional  hatch  Is  free  from  It,  and  don’t 
fall  to  disinfect  brooders,  Incubators,  etc., 
as  infection  takes  place  by  the  food  as  well 
ns  other  ways.  1  can  raise  a  good  percent¬ 
age  of  healthy  chicks,  but  1  cannot  raise 
them  when  this  Infection  Is  present,  nor 
can  anyone  else.  1  do  not  think  the  In¬ 
fection  holds  over  from  season  to  season  la 
the  ground.  It  Is  claimed  to  be  passed  <11 
rectly  from  Infected  to  healthy  chicks  only 
for  the  first  five  days,  after  that  through 
Sidled  feed  or  litter.  1  have  tried  remedies 
without  getting  any  effect.  All  of  the 
foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  and  Is 
hacked  up  by  the  Htorrs  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  confirmed  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Experiment  Station,  and  by  my  own 
experience.  Hcware  of  hens  or  eggs  from 
Infected  stock  If  you  have  not  yel  got:  this 
Infection  on  your  place.  It  Is  the  worst 
poultry  disease  extant,  as  It.  gets  your 
profits  from  start  to  finish,  Infected  hens 
being  poor  layers,  and  cannot  he  detected 
by  the  eye  In  living  hens.  mod  a.  mates. 

New  York. 

I’lain  Statement  About  Quotations. 

Market  quotations  on  farm  produce  are 
the  records  of  some  sales  on  the  day  stated, 
Just  how  many  no  one  knows,  because  no 
account  is  kept  of  the  whole  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  there  eou Id  he  ii  sternly  stream  of 
customers  al:  every  farm  produce  store  In 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  hut  little 
price  cutting  would  lie  necessary  unless  the 
supply  was  excessive.  Hut  much  of  this 
stuff  must  he  sold  the  same  day  received,  or 
stored,  so  that,  when  customers  are  scarce 
the  dealer  must  do  one  of  two  things  cut 
the  price  enough  to  make  It  un  object  for 
bargain  seekers,  or  hold  over  In  his  store, 
or  cold  storage,  as  may  he  necessary,  with 
the  possibility  of  having  to  sell  next  day 
at  the  cut  price  anyway.  Produce  dealers 
differ  In  policy  In  this  matter.  Some  try 
to  make  a  thorough  clearance  every  day, 
and  cut  prices  considerably  to  do  It.  This 
means  that  some  shippers  will  receive  u 
very  low  return  for  their  goods  unless  a 
system  of  averaging  prices  is  carried  out. 
There  are  three  methods  of  averaging.  One 
is  where  the  goods  all  came  from  the  same 
shipper  but  were  disposed  of  at  different 
times  during  the  day  and  at  varying  prices. 
The  return  to  the  shipper  will  he  made  on 
the  average  of  all  these  prices.  The  second 
method  Is  to  average  the  day’s  sales  of  all 
produce  of  the  same  kind  received  from  a 
certain  section;  and  the  third  method  Is  to 
average  the  day's  sales  of  all  produce  of  the 
same  character,  no  matter  where  from. 
These  methods  are  open  to  criticism,  yet 
many  shippers  will  defend  averaging,  even 
to  the  extreme  limit  noted  above.  They 
say  that  It  is  nearer  fair  that  all  should 
share  In  these  unavoidable  price  fluctua¬ 
tions.  In  what  Is  said  above,  only  commis¬ 
sion  men  who  are  honest  in  intent  arc  re 
f erred  to.  There  are  dishonest  men  who 
return  the  shipper  fake  prices  and  make  up 
fake  averages,  and  it  Is  hard  for  an  outsider 
to  Judge  between  a  fake  and  a  square  deal, 
where  cut  prices  are  Involved,  without  a 
knowledge  oT  the  dealer's  business  char¬ 
acter,  or  special  Information  of  conditions 
surrounding  the  sale. 

The  stability  of  a  price  depends  mainly 
upon  two  things  moderate  supply,  and  the 
general  understanding  among  dealers  with 
regard  to  certain  products  considered  ns 
staples.  Butter  and  egg  prices  are  quite 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  In  the  Mercantile 
Exchange,  and  usually  vary  less  In  a  day’s 
business  than  fruits,  vegetables  and  poul 
try.  But  even  with  staples  »  dealer  with 
a.  surplus  may  find  trade  so  dull  that  he 
has  to  cut  prices  more  than  Ills  neighbor  In 
order  to  make  a  needed  clearance.  All  deal 
era  do  not  have  equal  ability  and  judgment 
us  salesmen.  Home  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  selling,  leaving  it  to  their  hired 
help,  which  may  he  c indent  or  not,  and 
there  lire  many  sales  made  that  show  badly 
because  the  salesmen  don't  care  or  are  lazy. 

But  If  there  Is  so  much  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  quotations,  how  Is  it  that  some 
men  dealing  In  farm  produce  are  able  to 
guarantee  a  return  at  the  quoted  price  for 
that  day?  They  may  do  It  honestly  by  un¬ 
usual  business  ability  that  has  scrum!  and 
holds  a  line  of  trade  superior  to  that  of 
their  neighbors  ;  or  they  may  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  stealing  from  some  In  order  to 
make  a  better  showing  with  others. 

The  natural  conclusion  from  n  study  of 
these  varying  conditions  1h  that  it  Is  bet¬ 
ter  to  stick  to  honest  commission  men,  even 
though  they  do  occasionally  fall  down  on 
nrlccs,  ruther  than  deal  with  those  who  are 
long  on  promises,  but  perfectly  willing  to 
pluck  one  customer  to  please  another.  All 
that  an  honest  commission  man  can  safely 
promise  Is  to  do  fils  best  in  making  the 
sale,  flioiigli  Ids  best  may  not  be  equal  to 
Ids  neighbor’s  best  on  that  day. 


Delay  in  Laying. 

I  am  very  successful  raising  the  chicks, 
do  not  have  them  sick  and  dying,  but  what 
Is  the  reason  they  <lo  not  lay  till  eight 
months  old?  White  Orpingtons;  they  are 
fed  with  mixed  grain,  bran,  growing  mash 
and  laying  mash;  beef  scraps,  the  proper 
amount,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

Acton,  Mass.  a.  H.  a. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  strain 
of  birds  as  to  egg  production.  Birds  that 
are  bred  to  lay  will  very  often  begin  laying 
nt  six  or  seven  months  of  age.  The  most 
for  breeding  purposes  do 


profitable  birds 
not  begin  laying 
birds  that  lay 
months  of  age 
profitable  layers, 
hatched  early  In 


until  well  developed.  The 
their  llrst  e ggs  when  six 
are  not  always  the  most 
especially  If  they  were 
the  Spring.  For  exam¬ 


ple,  pullets  hatched  March  I  and  fe<l  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  will  grow 
very  rapidly  and  begin  laying  by  September 
1.  The  majority  of  these  pullets  lay  a 
few  eggs  and  then  stop  entirely  until  Win¬ 
ter.  They  usually  molt  again  and  are  no 
better  than  old  hens  for  egg  production. 
It  would  he  much  more  profitable  to  have 
these  pullets  well  developed  and  In  good 
laying  condition  at  seven  or  even  eight 
months  of  age,  when  they  should  lie  placed 
In  the  laying  houses  and  fed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  They  will  then  lay  well  all  Win¬ 
ter  If  properly  cared  for.  f.  T.  f. 

A  Good  Ration. 

Have  I  been  feeding  my  cows  n  good 
ration?  If  not  please  give  me  a  balanced 
ration  composed  of  Alfalfa  hay,  with  beets 
and  without.  1  have  to  buy  all  my  grain. 
This  Is  the  amount  I  give  twice  a  day  to 
each  cow  :  Three  pounds  gluten,  one  pound 
bran,  four  quarts  beets.  1  have  a  cow  duo 
hi  May,  has  been  milking  hI ti<-<- 
she  milked  eight  quarts  a  day 
ago,  and  now  about  two  quarts. 
Is  live  years  old  and  Is  In  line 
Could  you  tell  me  what  would 
to  dry  so  soon  before  time  to 

w.  u.  u. 

N.  Y. 

ration  would  seem  to  be  a  trifle 
but  If  the  cows  keep  In  good  (-on¬ 


to  freshen 
last  May  ; 
six  weeks 
This  cow 
condition, 
cause  her 
freshen  ? 

Auburn, 

Your 
na  rrow, 

dltion  It  could  hardly  he  Improved  for 
milk  production.  If  your  cows  are  Inclined 
to  get  thill  upon  it  the  addition  ol’  a  little 
cornmeal  would  help.  It  seems  to  he  the 
nature  of  some  cows  to  dry  off  early,  and 
without  knowing  the  conditions  I  eaii  only 
guess  that  this  Is  the  ease  with  your  cow. 
However,  If  she  Is  otherwise  a  good  cow,  1 
should  not  condemn  her  without  further 
trial.  c.  h.  m. 


Abnormal  Breathing. 

We  have  a 
Which  for  so i m 
lug,  seemingly 
her  head  was 


mare  seven  mouths  In  foal 
time  past  has  had  a  wliccz- 
1  n  her  nostrils,  as  though 
stopped  up  as  with  a  cold, 


Occasionally  hIic  will  cough,  a  sort  of  hark 
and  sometimes  there  Is  a  whitish  mucus 
discharge  from  her  nostrils,  no  odor.  Her 
voldlngs,  too,  at  times  are  very  offensive. 
After  going  a  short  distance  she  will  blow 
her  nostrils  dear,  and  then  as  she  is  full 
of  ginger,  she  will  try  to  overtake  and 
usually  passes  anything  ahead  of  her.  It 
is  hard  to  make  her  walk  up  even  steep 
hills;  she  wants  to  take  them  at  a  run,  and 
after  going  at  a  hard  run  her  breathing 
seems  easy  and  regular.  She  does  about 
10  miles  a  day  over  hilly  rough  roads  pull¬ 
ing  a  heavy  doctor’s  buggy.  Will  you  give 
ration  by  weight,  also  something  to  relieve 
her?  She  Is  a  little  Morgan  purebred  about 
I  I  do  pounds.  p,  ,s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  suspect  that  there  Is  a  polypus 
(tumor)  In  one  nostril,  (’lose  one  nostril 
with  I  In-  palm  of  the  hand  and  note  If  she 
can  breath  normally  through  the  other. 
Then  test  the  other  nostril  In  the  same  way. 
If  one  nostril  Is  found  to  la-  obstructed.  It 
may  be  possible  to  see  the  tumor  by  letting 
the  sunlight,  stream  Into  the  nostril.  The 
tumor  could  he  removed  by  a  surgeon.  If 
there  Is  no  obstruction  and  the  mare  Is  a 
"roarer”  or  has  a  stricture  or  tumor  of 
tin-  trachea  (windpipe),  it  will  be  necessary 
to  insert  a  tracheotomy  tube;  or,  in  the 
case  of  roaring,  the  graduate  veterinarian 
might  perforin  the  new  operation  for  roar¬ 
ing.  Feed  one  pound  of  whole  oats  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  and  In  addition  give 
one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by  weight. 
Dampen  the  food.  Do  not  feed  liny  at 
noon.  Give  most  of  It.  at  night  and  allow 
one  pound  per  100  pounds  weight  of  mare. 
Increase  hay  and  decrease  oats  and  bran 
when  she  is  Idle.  a.  s.  a. 
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Deere  &  Mansur  Corn  and  Cotton  Plant¬ 
ers,  Disc  Harrows  and  Hay  Loaders 

No.  9  Edge-drop  Planters,  Model  B  Dine 
Harrow — single  and  double — aro  tho  world’s 
best  sellers.  Gold  medal  winners  at  every 
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Makes  Easy  Work  ol 
Keeping  Stables  Clean 

This  Carrier  carries  an  H00  pound  load  imy 
distance.  Dumps  al  any  desired  point.  Solid, 
high  carbon  stool  track  allows  any  number 
of  curves.  Self  lowering  and  other  features 
found  only  In 

PAD  TED  ^EED  and 

tUIV  1  Jul\  Litter  Carriers 

Heavy  galvanized  steol  Joints  soldered  Inside. 
Watertight,  bowers  to  barn  floor.  Auto¬ 
matically  tockod  when  elevated.  Perfected 
Hoisting  Device  enables  a  boy  to  raise  heavy 
load  easily.  Tub  turns  completely  over. 
Porter  Sin  t  Ninth  awl  Ntanchtowi  econ¬ 
omize  n/iaee,  lemon  work,  ore  Monitor!/. 

•  Get  mitotan  of  Carter  Ntrrl  Ninth  null 
NtanrhtnnH,  Carter  t, liter  owl  Peed 
Carr  tern. 

J.  C.  PORTIR  CO.  Ottawa.  III. 

(Untuhllahod  1WH) 


$10  to  $27 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

pin  each  town  to  rl<l©  rind  exhibit  sample  191a bicy¬ 
cle.  Write  /or  special  o//er . 

Finoit  Gunrantood 
.  1912  Modolt 

1  with  Cn.v.fi  r  llrakci  nn<l  lhmcturc-Pffoof  tire?;. 

fclDIO  ft  191 1  ModoU  O 

lull  of  boat  m/ikoa.... 

1  tOU  Second  -  Hand  Whoola 

I  All  mnkoa  and  modoli, 

Hgood  aa  now .  .pj  fO  kpti 

Omni.  KACTOIIY  OLBAXtXNO  BAUI 

iwe  Shin  on  Approval  without  • 

treat  Urfiosit.  J>ay  t.tr  freinht,  and  allow 

,'lO  DAY'S  FRE&  'TRIAL. 

.  ’Tines,  coaator  br.iko  roar  wheels,  lamps. 

1  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  fnrnll  makes  of  bicycles  ni 
hat/  usual  price  r.  DO  NOT  OUV  until  you  get  oui 
cntnlmpir-i  ami  niter.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  C  80  CHICAGO 
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It  1 

gas.  It r I flin.11  fc  m  candle  power  light. 
Cantu  no  shadow.  Costs  II  cents  per 
week.  No  smoko,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
2U0  stylos.  Kvory  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.  W rite  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"How  I)  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  anJ  Successfully  Without  Milk" 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  >v»  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

Wo  mill  feed  i  he  only  coif  rural  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Coif  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  Eriglund,  in  ItiOO. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TILE 


One  Man  Can  Make  300  to  600  Perfect  Tile  a  Day 

our.*  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

at  ■  cost  ot  t J  to  $5  per  1000.  The  only  farm  tile  machine  that  does  not 
iulre  hand  tamping :  tho  only  farmers’  machine  operated  by  olth- 
hund  or  power.  Machine  makes  .'i,  4,5,  <1  and  8  inch  tile,  12)4  Inches 

nted  Watcr-Proal FLEXIBLE  CASINO  holds  tile  In  perfect 

,f*rt  c  10  DATS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  untiro  satisfaction,  return  at  our  expense.  Tho  price  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  bo  saved  in  making  your  llrst  2000  tile.  Can  You  Afford  to  Be 
Wltbout  II?  W rite  today  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

FARMERS*  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 

box  GOl  St.  Johns,  Michigan. 
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U'HS  I^UKAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  17, 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  COWS. 

We  have  six  cows ;  two  are  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys,  age  two  years  past  and  one  milking, 
one  is  due  to  calve  in  April,  the  other  not 
at  all.  One  of  the  other  four  is  a  grade 
Alderney  fresh  the  forepart  of  last  No¬ 
vember,  not  yet  two  years  old.  These  three 
We  bought  last  Fall.  The  Alderney  is  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  has  a  very  poor  appetite, 
sometimes  declining  to  eat  at  all.  Two  of 
the  remaining  three  are  grades  of  what  is 
known  around  here  as  dark  Jerseys.  One 
is  due  in  May  and  the  other  not  at  all,  but 
was  fresh  last  Spring.  The  remaining  cow 
is  a  grade  Holstein  and  has  been  milking 
now  for  almost  two  years,  having  lost  her 
calf  through  no  fault  of  hers.  She  is 
about  10  years  old.  She  is  due  to  calve 
in  May.  I  have  just  discovered  that  this 
cow  has  a  small  lump  between  her  front 
and  back  teats  on  the  right  side ;  her  udder 
does  not  seem  swollen,  nor  does  anything 
seem  to  be  the  matter  with  her  milk.  She 
is  now  giving  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  milk,  but  whether  it  may  be  due  to  the 
lump  or  her  having  milked  so  long  I  do  not 
know.  She  seems  bright  and  brisk  and  has 
a  good  appetite.  We  are  feeding  corn  and 
cob  meal,  middlings  and  beet  pulp.  We 
mix  about  200  pounds  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  with  about  100  of  middlings,  and 
feed  about  three  quarts  per  cow  night  and 
morning  with  about  one  pint  of  beet  pulp. 
We  did  use  bran  instead  of  middlings, 
but  the  cows  seemed  to  get  thin  on’  that. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  would  be  a  good 
ration  for  these  cows.  What  shall  I  do 
for  the  Alderney?  What  is  the  matter 
'with  the  Holstein  and  how  best  to  treat 
her?  Nothing  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
her  milk.  The  food  stuffs  available  are 
wheat  bran,  $1.45  per  100 ;  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.75;  corn  and  cob  meal,  $1.37; 
beet  pulp,  $1.35 :  cornmeal,  $1.65 ;  suergne, 
$1.35.  We  feed  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks. 
The  Jerseys  and  Alderney  are  very  small, 
the  grade  Jersey  and  Holstein  quite  good 
size.  We  churn  and  are  selling  butter, 
buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese.  E.  n.  b. 

New  York. 

1  he  corn  and  cob  meal  is  really  much 
more  expensive  than  the  cornmeal.  I 
believe  you  will  get  better  results  if  you 
substitute  100  pounds  each  of  bran  and 
cornmeal  for  the  corn  and  cob  meal. 
Otherwise  your  ration  is  a  good  one. 
The  amount  of  feed  per  cow  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
cow  and  her  capacity  for  producing  milk. 

I  think  the  Alderney  is  debilitated  by 
the  strain  of  producing  a  calf  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  especially  'in  the  Fall.  My 
experience  has  been  that  heifers  fresh¬ 
ening  in  the  Spring  do  much  better  than 
those  freshening  in  the  Fall.  As  she 
does  not  eat  well,  you  will  have  to  tempt 
her  appetite  with  something  she  es- 


Pigs  and  Rape  Pasture. 

At  occasional  intervals  of  varying  time 
our  attention  is  called  to  some  half 
truth  that  has  been  printed  in  good  faith 
for  a  fact.  On  page  84,  article  entitled 
“Hogs  on  Rape  and  Alfalfa,”  in  the 
computations  there  given  you  will  note 
there  is  no  value  set  on  the  30  hogs 
when  they  were  turned  on  the  pasture, 
and  as  hogs  or  pigs  vary  in  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  would  it  not  be  fair 
to  give  in  such  instances  along  with  price 
the  age  and  weight?  Assuming  that  the 
30  averaged  eight  weeks  old,  and  they 
ought  to  be  that  at  least  before  looking 
out  for  themselves,  here  in  Hartford 
Co.,  Conn.,  at  that  time,  they  would 
have  brought  $6  each,  making  $180, 
which  if  deducted  from  the  $261  would 
leave  but  $23.10  per  acre  profit  instead 
of  $87  as  stated,  or  if  we  call  them  $8 
each  we  have  a  profit  of  $48.86. 

The  next  man  had  “fine  hogs,”  no  age, 
weight,  or  value,  but  they  brought  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  rate  of  $144.38,  but  how 
came  they  there?  Were  they  two 
months  pigs  or  yearling  hogs?  From 
wha't  we  read  they  may  have  been  either, 
or  some  other  age ;  they  may  have 
weighed  100  or  150  pounds  when  turned 
on  pasture. 

The  third  case  is  in  a  measure  more 
definite;  here  we  find  one-third  of  an 
acre  furnished  feed  for  nine  shotes  till 
July,  and  conditioned  them  so  that  they 
were  sold  at  a  profit.  It  also  provided 
feed  to  raise  seven  more  pigs  to  an 
average  of  200  pounds,  besides  summer¬ 
ing  the  sow  from  July  first,  which  we 
might  figure  out  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  according  to  locality : 

6  weeks  feed  !>  shotes  at  25c  each..  $13.50 
13  weeks  feed  1  sow  at  50 .  6.50 


1400  pounds  pork  at  5y2c .  77.00 

$97.00 

Less  7  pigs  at  $3  each .  $21.00 


$76.00 

This  would  be  a  very  good  showing 
for  some  high-priced  land. 

I  have  written  this  with  no  desire  to 
criticize  anyone  in  particular,  simply  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  of  care  in 
figuring  out  a  statement  of  profit  or 
loss,  also  the  need  of  stating  it  in  such 
form  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  lo¬ 
cality,  for  prices  vary  greatly  with  lo¬ 
cality.  Can  you  induce  Mr.  Hunt  to 
give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  worth  of 
the  different  lots  (hogs)  mentioned  in 
his  article,  with  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
weight  when  turned  on  pasture?  If  he 


Valuable  64=page 

Farm  and  Garden 
Handbook  FREE! 

The  Planet  Jr  1912  catalog-tie  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  handbook  of  short  cuts  to  best  results  for 
farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere — not  simply  a 
list  of  implements.  It  illustrates  55  latest-improved 
Planet  Jr  tools,  showing  many  in  actual  use.  64  big,  helpful 
pages.  W  rite  for  it  at  once!  Send  postal  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Sox  1 107 v  Philadelphia  Pa 

No.  11  Hanet  Jp  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow  and 
Rake  works  both  sides  of  plants  thoroughly 
and  rapidly  at  one  passage,  until  crops  are  20  inches 
high.  This  fine  tool  has  indestructible  steel  frame 
and  steel  leaf  lifters. 

|  4  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 

Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and 
Plow  sows  seed  accurately  and  works 
quickly,  easily,  thoroughly.  Won-  ' 
derful  all-round  garden  tool  and 
>money-saver. 


Continuous-Opesing,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 
other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 
in  our 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  Invented 
the  Modern  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offerthe 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  “The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  Mfg.  company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Cata¬ 

log. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPKCIAL  DIS¬ 
COUNT  for  EARLY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  GO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
ail  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill,  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 

Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 

Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fit.  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  naeded.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  .how  ik 
Write  ut  for  ipecia]  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tool,. 

BATEMAN  M'F’G  CO. 

Bo»  1022  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  MENDING  HARNESS 

Ittakos  .  shoes,  tents,  awnings,  pulley  belts,  car- 
a  wax  pets,  saddles,  suit  cases,  buggy  tops, 

thread,  dash  boards,  or  any  heavy  material. 


feeds 

from  spool 
does  the  work  of 
any  harness  maker 
machine.  It  is  indis^ 
pensable  for  farmers. 

Agents  wanted.  Sent  prepaid 
for  $1.25.  Send  at  once  for 
catalog.  STEWART-SKINNER  00. 
35  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Stewart’s  Automatic 
Awl  is  the  on !  y  per¬ 
fect  Sewing 
Awl. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
GUARANTEED  MONEY-8AVING 


BUS  INTERNATIONAL 
i»?£  S  I  LOS 

llll-SUM 
lll*!N 
>■1  .»■!# 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop — 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  per¬ 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tfc* 

laUnatioBal  Silo  Co.,  113  Bain  St..  LIbmtIII*. 


Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos, 


pecially  likes.  Probably  sucrene  would 
be  excellent,  and  if  you  have  cull  apples 
or  potatoes  or  roots,  a  few  would  do 
her  much  good.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  proprietary  condition  powders  or 
stock  foods  would  be  beneficial  in  such 
a  case,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  pays 
to  feed  them  to  healthy  cows.  Unless 
the  heifer  has  some  specific  disease,  she 
will  probably  be  all  right  after  going 
out  to  pasture  next  Spring.  While  I  am 
no  veterinarian,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  bunch  on  the  Holstein’s  udder  is 
nothing  detrimental.  I  have  an  11-year- 
old  Jersey  with  such  a  bunch,  evidently 
between  the  skin  and  the  udder  tissue. 
The  bunch  has  been  there  for  several 
years  and  seems  to  have  no  ill  effects. 
It  is  not  strange,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  her  flow  of  milk  is  small. 

C.  L.  M. 


Bloating. 

I  have  a  cow  which  calved  last  week, 
and  the  calf  died  two  days  after.  This 
morning  when  I  went  to  milk  my  cow  I 
gave  her  her  food,  bran,  peeling  from  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  and  oats,  which  she  did  not 
touch.  Her  stomach  bulges  out  and  is  hard. 
Please  let  me  know  what  this  this  and  how 
to  cure  it.  She  only  gives  about  four 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

In  such  a  case  a  graduate  veterinarian 
should  have  been  called  in  at  once  as  indi¬ 
gestion  and  bloating  were  present  and  tap¬ 
ping  of  the  paunch  might  be  necessary  to 
save  life.  Or  it  might  he  a  case  of  impae- 
tion  of  the  paunch  with  feed,  and  such  a 
condition  also  would  require  the  best  skill 
of  the  veterinarian.  A  large  physic,  such 
as  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ground  ginger  root  in  three  pints 
of  warm,  well  sweetened  water,  should  have 
been  given  at  once,  as  one  dose,  slowly  and 
carefully,  from  a  long  necked  bottle. 

a.  s.  A. 


will  it  will  lend  double  value  to  his 
article,  for  which  we  shall  be  very 
thankful.  george  l.  Gordon. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


/^CVANsN 

POTATO 

tranters/ 


Plant  Potatoes  right.  One  man 
or  a  boy  can  operate  the  Evans 
anywhere.  Plants  from  5  to  8 
acres  a  day.  The  strongest,  best 
built  Potato  Planter  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Vibrating  hopper  bottom 
keeps  seed  moving  to  the  Picker 
Basin.  Adjustable  Seed  Gates 
insure  the  right  amount  of  seed. 
Adjustable  Pickers  take  care  of 
different  sized  cuttings.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  plain  and  fertilizer 
styles  with  either  Runner  or  Disc 
Furrow  Openers.  Send  for  the 
Evans  Potato  Planter  Folder.  Look 
it  over  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Evans, 

77ie/7mericcin  S&ecGrur  AfacAineGo., 

U.S-/T. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

_ SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeder*, 
feeders  and  farmers  in  the  world.  “Tells  how  they 
greatly  increased  their  profits.”  J(@-  Write  for  this 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

31S  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

,ry  Good  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


aceysSiloHoops 


Will  add  years  to  life  of  your  Silo.  Made  of  beet  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  strand — seven  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iron 
with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  nut. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.  I  also  make  finest  and  cheapest  Silos. 

Write  for  lew  prices,  pmer  B.  Lacey,  Box20,  Union, N.Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  tperfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  *  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick,  Md. 
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tTHE  ROSS  SILO 
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The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
jjf  cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 

j 

B 

B  a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
!|  of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

<  IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

B 

j 

St 

and  has  feature*  that  are  important 
i*  and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only* 

1  fij 

Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
j  ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explain*  all. 

11 

HjB 

Agents  Wanted 

Jft  The  E.W.  Ross  Co.fEst.  1850) 

111  Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ask  I 


rOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
“  Green  Mountain.  ”  All  woodwork 
below  roof  i9  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 


;  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  does  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 
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M  Z  L  IL 

The  New  York  Exchange  price  is  $2.01 
per  40-quart  can,  netting  4 y±  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone  who  have 
no  additional  station  charges. 


Photographing  Live  Stock. 

“Taking  the  Cow’s  Picture,”  page  81 : 
You  got  me  interested,  and  I  hunted  up 
a  cow  that  proved  to  be  a  gentleman ; 
but  I  am  wiser  now.  I  set  my  camera 
in  posish  and  waited  for  a  pose  to  get 
a  side  view  of  the  “cow,”  when  up  the 
brute  arose  and  sniffed  the  air  with 
haughty  mien  and  snorted  with  “her” 
nose.  I  was  anxious  for  a  picture  that 
I  might  send  to  you ;  that  would  repre¬ 
sent  this  animal  in  proportion  good  and 
true.  I  haven’t  got  the  picture — the 
camera  is  a  wreck ;  and  I’ve  got  seven 
kinds  of  kinks  a  jerkin’  in  my  neck. 
My  nose  is  scratched,  my  breeches  tore, 
and  to  make  the  thing  more  sad,  the 
owner  of  that  gol-dinged  “cow”  is  most 
almighty  mad.  He  says  I  trespassed  on 
his  ground — “spiled”  the  brute’s  disposi¬ 
tion  and  made  “her”  paw  around  and 
bawl  as  though  that  was  her  mission.  It 
took  four  men  to  drive  “her”  in  and 
lock  “her”  in  the  barn.  And  now,  thank 
goodness,  “she”  and  I  are  safe  from 
further  harm.  The  man  who  “posed” 
the  cow  “just  right”  and  photographed 
her  rear  had  the  proper  education — if  he 
didn’t  stand  too  near.  A  “side  view 
with  her  head  just  turned”  may  be  a 
good  position,  but  a  full  head  on  with 
tail  in  air — it  stifled  all  ambition  in  me 
for  photographing  cows  and  beasts  of 
high  degree,  unless  I  take  it  from  a  point 
’mid  the  branches  of  a  tree — when  safe 
from  danger  and  from  harm  I  wait  for 
her  to  pose,  and  never  need  to  worry 
’bout  the  tearin’  of  my  clothes.  bill. 

Oleo  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

I  send  you  two  clippings  from  the  “Con¬ 
gressional  Record,”  one  .January  2,  page 
749,  and  the  other  January  9,  page  802. 

So.  Dakota.  w.  h.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  extract  from  the  record 
of  the  United  States  Senate  shows  that 
Senator  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania  introduced 
a  number  of  petitions  from  Granges  in  his 
State  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  oleo 
law.  Upon  investigation  we  found  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  has  taken  a  strong  stand  in 
favor  of  a  tax  on  colored  oleo.  Any 
changes  called  for  were  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  the  oleo  law.  Whoever  sent 
these  petitions  made  a  mistake  in  recording 
them.  The  Pennsylvania  Grange  is  all 
right  on  oleo. 


Calves  and  Cobs. 

Until  this  year  I  always  had  more  or 
less  trouble  teaching  calves  to  drink,  es¬ 
pecially  more  when  a  sudden  unexpected 
“bunt”  left  me  with  such  a  beautifully 
swelled  lip  and  nose  that  the  family 
were  convulsed  every  time  they  chanced  to 
look  at  me,  which  further  increased  my  re¬ 
sentment  toward  the  “gentle”  creature.  One 
calf  would  drink  only  from  a  bottle,  and 
she  came  from  a  temperance  family,  too ! 
That  led  to  the  discovery  of  how  to  wean 
them  without  losing  either  your  good 
looks  or  temper,  and  now  have  no  trouble 
even  with  the  stubborn  ones.  We  keep  a 
supply  of  corncobs,  and  if  the  calf  is  the 
least  inclined  to  be  stubborn  hold  one  in 
the  milk  with  an  inch  or  two  of  it  above 
the  milk  and  they  have  never  refused  to 
“take  hold.”  It  is  a  great  improvement 
over  having  your  fingers  chewed.  After  a 
few  times  they  will  suck  the  cobs  floating 
on  top — the  docile  ones  will  do  it  at  first. 
Throw  in  two  or  three,  as  they  are  apt  to 
get  impatient  and  throw  one  out,  and  if 
another  is  right  there  they  will  take  it  and 
not  wander  off.  You  will  not  know  the 
vexation  this  has  saved  us  unless  you  have 
tried  to  teach  several  calves  to  drink  by 
“chewing”  your  fingers.  Another  thing  that 
saves  a  lot  of  bother  and  expense  is  using 
a  good  brand  of  stock  feed,  corn,  oats  and 
barley  ground,  instead  of  the  special  calf 
feeds  that  are  generally  expensive  and  also 
Borne  bother  to  mix.  We  put  our  skimmed- 
mllk  in  a  candy  pail,  add  hot  water  to  get 
the  right  temperature,  stir  in  some  stock 
feed  and  keep  stirring  while  the  calf  is 
drinking.  We  add  more  water  and  stock 
feed  for  the  older  ones  that  do  not  need 
the  milk,  except  for  a  “flavor,”  but  they  do 
need  plenty  of  water.  I  have  four  raised 
this  way,  and  they  are  rather  ahead  of  the 
three  older  ones  raised  earlier  on  an  ex¬ 
pensive  calf  feed  and  skim-milk.  Be  sure 
to  save  plenty  of  good  clover  rowen  for 
the  smaller  calves,  as  they  will  eat  a  lot 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  much  of 
the  coarser  hay.  My  youngest  is  about 
four  weeks  old,  and  has  eaten  a  lot  already ; 
indeed  the  four  are  getting  what  they  will 
clean  up  live  times  a  day.  I  cannot  see  the 
advantage  of  “hay  tea”  that  my  neighbor 
uses,  as  they  will  begin  to  eat  the  rowen 
when  very  small,  and  certainly  must  get 
more  nutrition  from  it  than  from  the  small 
amount  that  goes  to  make  the  “hay  tea.” 
I  used  to  use  it  myself.  Mine  are  all  eating 
freely  of  dry  stock  feed  and  mixed  feed,  so 
shall  discontinue  the  food  in  the  drink  until 
I  get  another  small  one.  s.  H.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


Butter,  25  cents,  sold  at  store,  and  30 
cents  engaged ;  milk,  30  cents  per  gallon 
delivered.  Hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton  ;  scarce 
at  that.  Alfalfa  shipped  in  from  Nebraska 
as  cheap.  Corn,  60  cents  engaged,  but  as 
low  as  55  cents;  retails  70  to  75  cents. 
Wheat,  90  cents ;  retails  at  $1  for  chicken 
feed.  Eggs,  30  to  35  cents.  I  can  buy  a 
quarter  of  beef  from  farmer  at  7%  cents 
for  front  quarter,  and  9%  cents  hind  quar¬ 
ter.  Hogs  at  present  5%  cents  on  foot,  or 
eight  cents  dressed.  Of  course  meat  prices 
retail  at  50  per  cent  higher.  This  is  a 
mining  region  with  a  good  agricultural 
country  around.  Apples  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  shipped  in  and  bought 
wholesale ;  rather  poor.  Potatoes  from  80 
to  90  cents  shipped  in.  C.  O.  d.  b. 

Eldorado,  Ill. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  obtained 
for  farm  produce  at  sales :  Cattle,  $30  to 
$45;  horses,  $175  to  $225;  pork,  eight  cents 
per*  pound  (dressed);  chickens,  10  cents 
per  pound  (live  weight)  ;  hay,  $18  per  ton ; 
straw,  $10  per  ton  ;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel ; 
potatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  apples,  $1  per 
bushel ;  butter,  25  to  32  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  30  to  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  milk,  seven 
to  eight  cents  per  quart.  c.  e.  m. 

Cochrantown,  Pa. 

Auction  sales  are  very  few  here ;  prices 
range  as  follows:  Horses,  $100  to  $175; 
cows,  $40  to  $60;  young  cattle  from  3% 
to  four  cents  per  pound ;  hogs,  five  cents 
per  pound ;  chickens,  10  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter  25  to  28 
cents ;  hay,  $25  per  ton  delivered ;  straw, 
$12 ;  corn,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  wheat,  $1 ; 
potatoes,  $1.25;  oats,  50  cents.  No  corn- 
fodder  or  manure  sold.  J.  L.  b. 

Santoy,  O. 

At  auction  good  milch  cows  bring  from 
$35  to  $50 ;  horses  from  $175  to  $225 ; 
clover  hay,  $8  to  $10 ;  Timothy,  $10  to 
$15.  Silage  has  not  been  sold  as  far  as  I 
know.  Stable  manure  is  sold  at  50  cents 
per  load.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  not 
used  here  to  any  extent.  Milk  retails  at  six 
cents  per  quart ;  potatoes  brought  35  cents 
last  Fall  and  are  now  75  cents.  Butter 
(dairy)  35  cents,  creamery  40  to  42.  Eggs 
35  cents  per  dozen.  Oats  50  cents  per 
bushel;  corn,  70  to  75  cents;  bran,  $24 
per  ton  ;  corn  and  oat  feed,  $31  to  $32  per 
ton  ;  cornmeal,  $30  per  ton.  Hogs,  live,  six 
cents;  dressed,  eight  cents;  chickens,  seven 
to  eight  cents.  Alfalfa  (shipped  in),  from 
$20  to  $22  per  ton,  last  year  as  well  as 
this.  Hay  up,  all  kinds  have  been  much 
higher  than  usual,  clover  bringing  from  $12 
to  $15,  and  'Timothy  as  high  as  $20.  in 
fact  almost  anything  a  man  has  the  nerve 
to  ask.  These  are  Waupaca  prices  and  I 
find  the  same  prices  prevail  here  at  Rib 
Lake.  Perhaps  hay  is  a  little  higher  here 
owing  to  the  large  amounts  consumed  in  the 
lumber  camps.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
little  progressiveness  exists  among  a  certain 
class  of  people.  At  Waupaca  potato  diggers 
are  used  and  the  rudest  method  employed, 
where  a  smaller  area  is  to  be  dug  the  six- 
tined  fork.  Of  course  that  works  well  and 
a  man  can  do  a  fair  day’s  work.  But 
where  you  see  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  down  on  their  hands  and  knees 
with  a  manure  fork,  from  which  the  handle 
has  been  sawed  off,  scratching  out  potatoes, 
as  could  be  seen  here  last  Fall,  it  has 
reached  the  limit.  When  they  were  shown 
how  a  six-tined  fork  could  be  used  they 
shook  their  heads  and  thought  it  would  spear 
too  many  potatoes  and  kept  on  in  their  own 
way.  w.  r.  c. 

Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Fat  cattle  four  to  six  cents;  hogs  5%  to 
six  cents.  Horses,  good,  $100  to  $'225 ; 
milch  cows,  $40  to  $75 ;  hay,  $18  to  $22 
per  ton.  Wheat,  95  cents  ;  corn,  55  cents ; 
potatoes,  $1  ;  straw,  $8  per  ton.  Chickens, 
nine  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  28  cents ; 
milk,  six  cents  a  quart ;  eggs,  35  cents  a 
dozen.  Apples,  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel ; 
plenty  of  apples  here.  No  silage  sold. 
Hay  crop  short  last  year.  Corn  fair  crop. 
Potatoes  short  crop ;  not  enough  for  home 
consumption.  j.  b. 

So.  Whitley,  Ind. 

At  auction  sales  new  milch  cows  sell 
from  $40  to  $75.  I  know  of  one  that  sold 
for  $81;  yearlings  from  $12  to  $20,  both 
sexes ;  two-year-olds,  $20  to  $30 ;  fat  stock 
from  four  cents  to  six  cents  per  pound. 
Good  horses  range  from  $125  to  $225  ;  brood 
sows  bring  six  to  seven  cents  a  pound. 
Shotes  are  bid  right  up  to  market  price 
for  fat  stock.  Hay  brings  $14  to  $16  deliv¬ 
ered  per  ton.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
silage  or  manure  being  sold ;  can  get 
manure  in  town  for  the  hauling.  Shredded 
fodder  $7  to  $8  per  ton.  Milk  brings  five 
cents  a  quart  in  Summer,  seven  cents  a  quart 
in  Winter,  delivered.  Farmers  get  from  three 
to  four  cents  when  they  ship.  A  good 
many  of  the  farmers  around  here  have  sepa¬ 
rators  and  ship  cream  ;  some  make  butter, 
which  sells  this  Winter  for  30  to  37  cents 
per  pound.  Corn  in  shock  in  field  sells-for 
$12  to  $17  per  acre.  Wheat  is  about  $1 
per  bushel ;  oats,  45  cents ;  rye,  80  cents ; 
barley,  80  cents  to  $1.20.  Potatoes,  90 
cents ;  beans,  $3.  Farm  lands  range  in 
price  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  Im¬ 
proved  farms  or  improved  land,  $15  to  $30 
per  acre.  Land  has  doubled  in  value  in  the 
last  eight  years  in  this  section.  Hudson 
is  a  beautiful  little  city  on  Lake  St.  Croix, 
18  miles  from  St.  Paul.  e.  h.  w. 

Hudson,  Wis. 


Changing  a  Ration. 

Would  you  suggest  a  change  (if  it  is  de¬ 
sirable)  in  the  grain  ration  we  are  feeding 
our  cows?  We  feed  a  ration  of  one  part 
cotton  seed,  two  parts  gluten,  two  parts 
bran,  two  parts  cornmeal,  which  costs  as 
follows:  Cotton  seed,  $1.65  bag;  gluten, 
$1.75 ;  bran,  $1.45 ;  cornmeal,  $1.50.  We 
also  feed  about  35  pounds  of  silage  per  cow, 
and  what  hay  they  will  eat  clean  twice  a 
day.  How  can  I  change  the  combination 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  high-priced  gluten 
and  still  have  a  balanced  ration?  Our  sil¬ 
age  will  only  last  through  February.  Would 
you  advise  using  beet  pulp  then  ?  It  costs 
us  about  $30  per  ton  here.  Our  cows  are 
mostly  grade  Jerseys,  and  we  separate  and 
ship  the  cream  to  the  creamery.  The  cows 
giving  25  to  30  pounds  a  day  we  feed  about 
10  pounds  of  the  grain  mixture ;  those  giv¬ 
ing  less  than  20  pounds  we  give  about  half 
the  quantity.  Do  you  consider  that  about 
right?  w.  E.  H. 

Maine. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  changes 
in  your  ration.  Leave  out  the  gluten  and 
add  one  part  cotton  seed  meal  and  one 
part  linseed  meal,  making  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance  35  pounds  silage,  12  pounds  (more  or 
less)  hay,  two  pounds  cornmeal,  two  pounds 
bran,  two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one 
pound  linseed.  We  would  consider  beet 
pulp  at  $30  per  ton  a  very  expensive  feed. 
A  good  quality  of  clover  hay  or  mixed  hay 
at  $15  per  ton  (or  even  $20)  would  be 
cheaper.  However,  the  beet  pulp,  if  soaked, 
would  provide  that  amount  of  succulent 
food  and  might  in  that  way  have  a  value 
over  and  above  what  we  would  expect  from 
its  actual  food  contents.  Ten  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  for  an  ordinary  grade  Jersey 
is  pretty  heavy  feeding.  Try  seven  or  eight 
pounds  per  day  and  note  results,  c.  s.  m. 


Too  Narrow  Ration. 

Is  my  ration  for  cows  all  right?  I  am 
feeding  at  present  100  pounds  cornmeal. 
100  pounds  bran.  100  pounds  sprouts,  100 
pounds  cottonseed  and  a  little  stock  food ; 
no  silo,  all  feed  dry.  I  feed  hay. 

New  York.  w.  h.  m. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  your  grain  alone 
is  very  narrow,  namely  1  :2.7.  Whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong  in  your  case  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  coarse  fodder  you  have  to  feed 
with  it,  and  the  amount  of  grain  and  of 
fodder  which  you  feed  daily.  Your  mixture 
is  not  far  from  correct ;  in  fact  it  is  very 
good,  if  you  are  feeding  about  eight  pounds 
per  day  of  grain  and  about  20  pounds  per 
day  of  Timothy  hay  or  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  If  you  have  clover  bay  we  would 
recommend  the  following  ration  :  20  pounds 
clover  hay.  four  pounds  cornmeal,  two 
pounds  bran,  two  pounds  sprouts  per  day 
for  1,000-pound  cow  in  milk.  c.  s.  M. 


Ff.edixg  in  Better  Contest. — In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent  from 
Westbury,  N.  Y.  (page  137),  I  a  in  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  no  record  of  the  feeding 
of  the  cows  that  were  in  the  butter  contest 
at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  but  presume 
there  was  but  a  little  difference  in  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  to  each  herd.  I  have 
had  at  different  times  in  my  own  dairy 
one  or  more  Jersey  cows,  and  we  always  fed 
them  the  same  grain  ration  as  we  did  the 
Short-horns,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge  by  observation  they  ate  as  much  hay 
and  coarse  fodder  as  the  Short-horn  cows, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  gave  a  lighter 
flow  of  milk.  a.  n.  p. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’11  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  * 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Concrete  Fence 
Posts  Pay 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
first  cost  of  concrete  fenoo  posts  is  actu¬ 
ally  lower  than  wood  posts. 

From  every  other  standpoint — appear¬ 
ance— durability— strength— t  hey  are  so 
far  ahead  of  any  other  materials  that 
there  is  simply  no  comparison. 

They  are  the  only  kind  you  can  really 
afford  to  use. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

If  you  aro  willing  to  take  the  judgment 
of  the  greatest  engineers  in  the  country, 
you  will insist  upon  LE1I1G11.  Exactly 
the  same  qualities  which  cause  experts 
toselee.t  LFH1GI1  for  their  most  import¬ 
ant  work  aro  the  ones  that  rnako  it  tho 
one  cement  for  you. 

Concroto  Handbook  FREE!  Wo 
Will  ho  glad  to  send  you  without  charge, 
a  valuable  book  explaining  just  how  to 
use  cement.  How  to  test,  mix,  mako 
moulds,  etc.  You  need  it— a  postal  will 
bring  it. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 


Dept.  A.  Allentown,  Pa. 


(11  Mills- 
11, 000,000 
Barrels 
Capacity) 
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“MEN  WHO  KNOW” 

USE  THE 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  YOU,  the  prospective  buyer 
of  a  Cream  Separator,  that  such  men  as 

J.  P.  Morgan,  the  greatest  of  bankers 

C.  H.  Mackay,  President  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

J.  M.  Studebaker,  the  great  wagon  builder 
Ex-Governor  Charles  W.  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania 
Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Ex-President  Canadian  Pacific  R’y 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  editor  of  “Wallace’s  Farmer” 

Philip  Moen,  the  great  wire  manufacturer 
F.  L.  Daggett,  manager  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  Am.  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
U.  S.  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota 

and  many  others  like  them,  good  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  great 
leaders  in  every  sphere  of  human  endeavor,  each  of  whom  is 
possessed  of  much  personal  experience  and  a  thousand  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  of  separator  information,  are  among  the  1,375,000 
satisfied  users  of  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  ? 

It’s  always  a  wise  policy  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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HOMEMADE  BROODER. 

On  page  1104  Don  E.  Smith,  in  telling 
how  he  handled  his  Leghorn  pullets,  de¬ 
scribes  how  he  made  the  brooders.  I 
am  interested  in  poultry,  but  have  trouble 
with  chicks  piling  in  brooders.  Will  Mr. 
Smith  give  plans  and  drawing  of  liis  brood¬ 
ers,  or  are  they  patented,  as  are  some  of 
Mr.  Mapes’s  poultry  devices- now?  I  would 
liek  to  get  plans  for  a  brooder  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  chicks  from  piling  and  smothering, 
as  our  greatest  loss  is  in  that  way. 

M.  .T.  T. 

The  brooders  I  now  use  are  designed 
for  colony  coops,  etc.,  indoor  brooders. 
They  are  30x36  inside  measure,  and  10 
inches  deep.  In  the  bottom  is  a  round 
hole  five  inches  in  diameter,  four  inches 
from  one  side  and  12  inches  from  one 


wide  in  front.  These  spaces  are  covered 
with  frames  of  light  stuff  to  which  bur¬ 
lap  is  tacked.  This  makes  a  well-ven¬ 
tilated  brooder,  and  chicks  will  not 
crowd  if  a  good  No.  2  burner  is  turned 
to  a  good  clear  flame.  This,  if  construc¬ 
tion  is  well  done.  At  first  I  raise  chicks 
somewhat  by  means  of  deep  chaff  under 
hover,  but  always  make  sure  they  can 
poke  out  into  the  cool  air  outside  at  any 
time.  don  e.  smith. 


FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  HORSES. 

I  am  engaged  in  boarding  express  horses 
the  year  around  ;  sometimes  I  am  scant  of 
pasture  in  Summer.  I  was  wondering  if  I 
put  up  a  silo  if  I  might  not  keep  these 
horses  more  cheaply  by  feeding  silage  once 
a  day?  I  could  fill  with  oats  and  peas,  also 
clover  for  Summer,  and  with  corn  and  Soy 
beans  for  Winter.  What  can  your  readers 
■say  about  silage  as  horse  feed?  Is  it  a 
safe  feed  in  moderate  uantitles?  a.  r. 


end  of  brooder.  In  this  hole  is  fitted  a 
piece  of  five-inch  stovepipe,  extending 
upward  from  floor  of  brooder  about 
seven  inches.  This  brooder  rests  on  a 
frame  one  foot  high  of  the  same  floor 
size  as  brooder.  One  side  of  this  frame 
is  removable  to  give  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  lamp,  which  rests  on  floor 
under  brooder.  Following  is  drawing  of 
brooder  and  stand  minus  hover:. 
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BROODER  AND  ST  AND  WITHOUT  HO  VER 
Fig.  63. 

The  following  drawing  will  explain 
the  hover,  which  is  a  drum  shaped  like 
a  covered  dripping  pan  and  fastened  in 
a  box  on  the  under  side  of  a  board  12x30 
inches.  This  board  has  a  rim  of  half¬ 
inch  stuff  1)4  inches  wide  nailed  to 
under  side,  so  as  to  form  a  box  28x11 
inches  outside.  This  is  well  lined  with 
asbestos,  and  the  drum  (outlined  by 
dotted  lines)  just  fits  up  into  this  box. 
The  course  of  lamp  fumes  (shown  by 
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THE  HOVER. 


Fig.  64. 


arrows)  is  impeded  by  the  diaphragm  D, 
so  that  heat  must  hug  the  bottom  sheet 
next  to  chicks. and  pass  around  left  end 
of  D  before  leaving  by  the  lj4-inch  exit 
pipe.  The  sides  of  the  shallow  box  are 
hung  with  sheets  of  oilcloth  dropping 

nearly  to  floor  of  brooder,  and  slitted 
to  allow  chicks  to  pass  in  and  out. 

When  the  hover  is  in  place  the  four- 
inch  heat  pipe  rests  in  the  middle  of  the 
five-inch  pipe  in  floor  of  brooder.  This 
leaves  a  half-inch  space  between  the  two 
pipes  foi^  toe  passage  of  fresh  warm  air 
into  the  chamber  under  hover.  The 
five-inch  .pipe.,  should,  of  course,  lack 
one-half  inch  of  touching  bottom  of  heat 
drum.  The  space  under  brooder  floor 
should  be  well  ventilated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  lamp  will  not  be  blown  out. 
Then  so  long  as  the  lamp  is  burning 
there  is  forced  ventilation  of  warm 
fresh  air  under  hover.  Chicks  cannot 
smother,  and  it  helps  distribute  the  heat 
evenly.  The  following  diagram  explains 


We  are  of  the  opinion  here  that  si¬ 
lage  is  not  a  safe  or  good  food  for 
horses,  although  I  have  heard  some  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  they  had  fed  corn  silage  to 
them  with  fairly  good  results,  but  our 
experience  here  at  Maplewood  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  abolishing  it  as  a  feed  for 
horses.  I  think,  however,  that  small 
quantities  of  corn  silage  could  be  fed  to 
horses  after  they  are  a  year  old  with 
fairly  good  results,  but  I  would  not  feed 
silage  to  a  colt  under  one  year  old  nor 
to  a  brood  mare  while  in  foal.  Silage  is 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle  under  all 
conditions,  whether  for  growth,  milk  or 
beef,  but  I  think  its  use  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  cattle  and  other  ruminant  an¬ 
imals.  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  gas  in  silage  when  first  taken  from 
the  silo,  which  is  apt  to  cause  bloat  or 
hoven  in  animals,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
this  gas  seem  to  be  avoided  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  rumination.  Then  again,  I  think 
in  most  silage  there  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  acid  for  horses-. 

Our  experience  has  been  mostly  with 
corn  silage.  1  do  not  know  so  much 
about  oats  and  peas  or  Soy  beans,  but 
I  think  the  process  is  the  same,  and  I 
would  not  advise  its  use  for  the  purpose 
you  mention,  but  would  suggest  that  the 
oats  and  peas  be  sown  from  very  early 
Spring  to  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Summer  at  periods  of  about  two  weeks 
and  used  as  a  soiling  crop,  fed  directly 
from  the  field,  after  which  time  the 
young  corn  would  be  large  enough  to 
take  its  place,  fed  in  the  same  manner. 

I  cannot  advise  as  to  the  use  of  the 
Soy  beans,  except  from  hearsay,  and 
that  is  not  the  kind  ol  knowledge  you 
want.  For  a  soiling  crop  here,  we  are 
very  partial  to  Alfalfa  and  use  it  most 
exclusively,  and  I  would  recommend  it 
for  the  purpose  wherever  it  will  thrive. 
It  also  makes  excellent  hay  feed  for  all 
horses  during  the  Winter,  if  not  fed  in 
too  great  quantities.  e.  t.  gay. 

I  have  two  very  large  cement  silos  on 
one  of  my  farms,  and  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  from  them,  but  only 
filled  them  with  corn  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  fields.  I  have  never  fed  it  to  any¬ 
thing  but  cattle  and  sheep.  I  have  some 
doubts  about  feeding  it  to  horses  unless 
it  was  fed  in  reasonable  quantities. 
However,  I  am  of  the  impression  that 
on  say  one-half  the  proportion  from  the 
silo,  and  one-half  oats,  with  sulphur  and 
salt  mixed  in  with  it,  the  horses  would 
do  finely.  [col.]  g.  w.  Crawford. 

Low-priced  a  i  rrnc 

high-gradeAU  1  Uo 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu- 
facturersameasnevvcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co. ,  229  W.  57th  St. ,  New  York 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


.MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

UlftlftllC  LATEST  MODEL 
ITIAnn  d  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

^  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
110  Days’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16, MILFORD, MASS. 


KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

■■■  Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use 
Keystone  Poultry.  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 

Wiwm  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
VHv  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  10  Market  St. ,  Camden.N.  J. 


POSITION  OF  LAMP  AND  HOVER.  FlG.  65. 

how  hover  rests  in  brooder:  B,  hover 
board;  H,  heat  drum;  E,  exhaust  pipe; 
CC,  cleats  to  support  hover;  T,  heat 
tube  (four  inches)  ;  V,  tube  from  floor 
of  brooder;  F,  floor  of  brooder.  When 
hover  is  in  place  there  is  a  space  six 
inches  wide  back  of  it,  and  one  18  inches 


SUGCESSFULr  nr  r 
Poultry  Lessons  I"  |\  C  £ 


— to  tvery  New 

SEND  A  POSTAL.  Get  Gilcre 
book  FREE  and  also  his  facts  ab 
SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lessons  gi 
buyers  of 

Successful  'broodi 

6t»rt  right  for  biggest  profits.  W 

Des  Moines  Incubator  C 
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A  *T"I  A  P  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED ” 


There  are  many  brands  of  Portland  Cement.  There  is  one 
that  is  always  pure,  always  uniform,  that  can  be  had  in 
all  localities,  always  in  the  same  grade,  and  that  cement 
is  Atlas. 

“Atlas”  means  the  best  grade  always,  for  the  large 
user  or  the  small  user — for  you  who  may  want  but  one 
sack  or  one  barrel,  or  for  the  Government  which  has  pur¬ 
chased  4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Atlas  is 
the  standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured. 

Here  is  the  trade-mark.  To  be  sure  of  success  in  your 
concrete  work  about  the  farm,  see  that  this  mark  appears 
upon  the  barrel  or  sack  that  you  buy.  Send  for 

“  Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  ** 
A  Free  Book  for  the  Farmer 

It  is  complete,  non-teclmical  and  well  illustrated.  It  tells  you  everything  you  need 
to  know,  and  particularly  why  Atlas  should  be  the  cement  you  use.  Send  for  it. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT. 22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


The  Good  Old 
New  Method 

INCUBATOR 


For  15  years  this  remarkable  incu¬ 
bator,  with  its 

OPEN  POROUS  NEST 

as  full  ofaPURE,  MOIST  WARMTH 
AS  A  BIRD’S  NEST  has  been  des¬ 
troying,  by  its  excess  of  OXYGEN 
(PURE  AIR)  the  fatal  germs  of 
WHITE  DIARRHCEA,  and  making 
its  chicks  so  STRONG  that  they  do 
not  DIE  IN  THE  BROODERS. 

“Delighted,” — Mrs.  Josephine  Adams. 

“  If  more  people  only  knew  l” — Mrs.  Jacob  Rufe. 

“ A  WONDER!” — S.  M.  Shephard. 

“Acme  of  PERFECTION.” — T.  Gillespie. 

“A  Brain  Duplicator.” — 

The  Rev.  Father  Jos.  B.  Schmitt, 

Send  for  catalog  and  PROOFS.  90  days’  trial  and 
SPECIAL  PRICES  where  not  already  introduced. 

NEW  METHOD  INCUBATOR  CO. 

136  W.  Main  Street,  ....  Morrow,  O. 


MandyLee 

The  Incubator 
of  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 
Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new  features— 
plain,  practical,  helpful. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S,  C.  White 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1221  Harney  St., Omaha, Neb. 


YOUR  HENS  The  Story  of  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  more  eggs— 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him¬ 
self — It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


dt&z#  JTaTc/t.  jj 
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No  other  machine 
has  all  the  features 
which  the  govern¬ 
ment  experts  say  in 
Parmer’s  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  wails,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man¬ 
age — gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at  our 
risk — sent  freight  prepaid. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 
Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu¬ 
able  FREE  BOOK. 

SURE  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  44  #  Fremont,  Neb# 


YOU  don’t  need  experi¬ 
ence.  M y  35  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  and  STAHL’S 
.  EXCELSIOR, the  mos£ 
efficient  and  most  economic 
cal  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to 
$5, (AH)  per  year  extra  and  easily 

EXCELSIOR.  Ton 
can  do  it  too.  STAHL’S 
hatches  the  largest  possible  percentage 
of  eggs  and  is  most  economical  to  operate* 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

“Raisin?  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 
Explains  why  STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR  with  its 
many  exclusive  features  is  the  one  you  want. 
^0eo^I^lahl^l42^ak^St^^Qulncy^Ill^ 


and  Brooder  bFotrh 

If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  doubl 
doors.  Free 
them.  Send  for  it 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bov  11S  Racine.  Wl«. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  White  Leghorns  of  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ron  of  Catforth,  England,  still  head  the 
list  with  the  largest  number  of  eggs 
laid  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
viz.,  225,  with  the  White  Rose  Farm, 
New  Jersey,  second,  with  a  record  of 
170;  but  the  R.  I.  Reds  are  rapidly 
climbing  up ;  one  pen  has  a  record  of 
166,  another  pen  163,  giving  the  Reds 
third  and  fourth  place  in  the  total  num¬ 
ber  laid.  The  cold  weather  certainly 
has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  egg 
output  of  the  Leghorns  as  compared 
with  the  American  breeds ;  16  pens  of 
the  Leghorns  that  were  laying  stopped 
entirely  and  did  not  lay  an  egg  the 
twelfth  week.  Four  pens  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns  have  not  laid  since  the  contest  be¬ 
gan.  Deducting  these  four  pens,  and 
dividing  the  147  eggs  laid  by  27  (the 
number  of  pens  remaining)  gives  5.4 
eggs  as  the  average  output  for  the  week 
of  each  pen ;  a  little  less  than  one  and  a 
half  eggs  in  a  week  for  each  pullet,  or 
about  18.3%  of  the  possible  output.  The 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  nine  pens,  laid  140 
eggs,  over  15.5  eggs  per  pen;  the  three 
pens  of  Rose  Comb  Reds  laid  41  eggs, 
an  average  of  13.7  per  pen.  Two  of 
the  13  pens  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
have  not  yet  laid.  The  other  11  pens 
laid  114  eggs,  an  average  of  10.36.  The 
one  pen  of  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks 
laid  17,  the  American  Dominiques,  17; 
the  Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks  13,  but 
as  only  one  pen  of  each  of  these  breeds 
is  entered  it  makes  the  average  for  that 
breed  rather  high.  These  are  not  the 
largest  number  of  eggs  laid  during  the 
week;  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  lead  with  24 
eggs,  another  pen  of  same  breed  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  23,  Barred  Rocks  21,  R.  C. 
Reds  20,  the  White  Leghorns  17,  the 
White  Wyandottes  18. 

Some  other  things  are  brought  out 
by  this  contest;  the  quantity  of  the  food 
supply,  which  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  with  the  active  Leghorns,  has 
caused  many  of  the  other  breeds  espe¬ 
cially  when  hatched  early,  to  begin 
molting.  My  pen  of  White  Wyandottes 
hatched  March  18  have  stopped  laying 
entirely  and  gone  to  molting,  while 
those  in  my  pens  at  home,  which  do  not 
have  constant  access  to  all  the  dry  mash 
they  can  eat,  are  laying  an  average  of 
about  50%.  At  Cornell  College  the  dry 
mash  boxes  are  not  opened  until  noon, 
the  limited  amount  of  grain  fed  in  the 
litter  keeping  the  birds  (Leghorns)  at 
work  scratching,  and  still  unsatisfied 
when  the  dry  mash  boxes  are  opened. 
I  think  this  much  the  better  way  of 
feeding,  it  certainly  is  for  the  larger 
breeds  with  their  tendency  to  take  on 
too  much  fat.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


A  NEW  THING ;  CUSTOM  HATCHING. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  day-old  chick 
business  but  very  little  about  the  custom 
hatching  business.  Last  year  over  100,000 
eggs  were  sent  us  to  incubate,  and  we 
returned  over  65,000  chicks.  We  found  that 
the  best  eggs  were  received  fx-om  the  small 
poultry  farms,  the  next  best  from  the 
general  farmer  and  the  poorest  from  the 
large  poultry  farms.  Our  hatches  from  the 
first  of  the  above  ran  from  80  to  97  per 
cent ;  from  the  second  65  to  90  per  cent, 
and  from  the  large  poultry  farm  23  to  60 
per  cent.  The  records  from  the  last  sea¬ 
son  show  that  exclusive  of  our  own  stock 
we  hatched  more  It.  I.  Reds  than  all  others 
combined,  and  that  these  eggs  hatched  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  other  except  Leghorns  and 
White  Rocks.  Leghorns  averaged  20  per 
cent  better  than  Reds  and  W.  P.  Rocks 
hatched  11  per  cent  better  than  Reds.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  farmers  realize  the  immense 
profit  in  sending  their  eggs  to  the  custom 
hatchery,  lie  can  have  his  eggs  hatched 
any  time  of  year,  and  in  the  desired  quan¬ 
tities  by  experts  in  the  incubating  business. 
The  incubator  generally  used  is  the  mam¬ 
moth  hot  water  type,  which  gives  without 
doubt  the  largest  hatches,  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  the  most  accurate,  the  moisture  best 
applied,  and  the  ventilation  the  most  ap¬ 
proved. 

Pretty  nearly  anyone  can  hatch  an  egg 
but  that  is  not  what  is  necessary.  The 
chick  that  is  wanted  is  the  one  that  will 
live.  It  is  to  hatch  strong  vigorous  chicks 
that  the  custom  hatching  is  of  great  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  a  greater  trick  than  the  average 
person  imagines  to  keep  an  egg  under  the 
exact  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  breed  and  then  after  the  hatch  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  start  in  life 
by  drying  them  in  the  right  temperature 
and  with  the  moisture  at  the  right  degree. 
Last  year  we  brooded  for  people  not 
equipped  to  care  for  chicks  during  January, 
February  and  March,  over  5,000  chicks,  and 
with  the  success  of  last  year  have  already 
orders  to  brood  for  two  months  the  chicks 
from  over  10,000  eggs.  B.  ji. 

New  York. 


The  Wandering  Hen. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  law  is  on  one’s 
neighbor's  chickens?  They  run  at  large 
and  scratch  the  gai'den  seeds  out,  running 
on  lawn  and  even  in  the  woodhouse  when 
the  door  is  open.  If  there  is  any  law,  what 
course  must  one  take  to  stop  it,  for  it  is 
very  annoying?  n.  w. 

We  have  often  explained  this.  A  hen  Is 
a  small  thing  to  go  to  law  about,  but  she 
causes  great  annoyance  in  a  garden  and  can 
scratch  long-time  friendships  apart.  If  the 
owner  will  not  keep  the  hens  at  home  you 
can  shoot  them  or  entice  them  into  a  house 
and  yard  and  have  them  lay  there.  If  you 
shoot  them  the  owner  could  claim  damages 
to  the  value  of  the  hens.  If  you  pen  them 
up  he  must  come  and  get  them  And  pay  for 
the  damage  they  do.  It  makes  a  small  thing 
to  quarrel  or  law  about,  but  there  are  no 
special  legal  rules  about  hens.  If  you  have 
a  smart  little  dog  it  can  be  trained  to 
chase  the  hens  away  when  they  come  on 
your  grounds,  and  this  is  probably  the  best 
protection.  _ 

Mangels  for  Poultry. 

Will  you  advise  as  to  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  mangel  beets  to  poultry?  I  raised  a 
good  crop  of  these  stock  beets,  as  I  had 
read  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  they  were  excel¬ 
lent  green  Winter  food  for  hens.  I  have 
tried  every  method  I  could  think  of  to 
make  these  mangels  appetizing  to  my  hens, 
put  it  before  them  raw,  boiled,  sliced, 
mashed,  shredded,  worked  up  into  various 
kinds  and  styles  of  mashes  and  my  hens 
simply  look  at  it  and  pass  it  by.  Turnips 
and  cabbage  they  devour  ravenously.  How 
can  I  serve  mangels  to  them  so  it  will  take 
the  place  of  turnips  and  cabbage?  a.  ix.  t. 

Virginia. 

liens  will  usually  eat  mangels  if  cut  in 
two  and  hung  where  they  can  reach  them. 
If  your  hens  will  not  eat  them  raw  even 
when  shredded  and  mixed  in  a  mash,  do 
not  feed  green  food  in  any  form  for  a  week 
or  two.  When  birds  are  teal  hungry  for 
green  food  they  will  usually  learn  to  eat 
mangels.  They  are  very  good  food  and  are 
preferred  to  cabbage  by  many  poulti-ymen. 

_  F.  T.  F. 

Roup. 

Sometime  ago,  six  months,  a  hen  had 
a  swollen  eye  which  we  supposed  came  from 
a  hurt  on  the  wire  of  the  coop.  As  we 
never  had  anything  of  that  kind  and  did 
not  know  It  might  be  contagious,  we  did 
not  kill  her.  About  two  months  ago  the 
hen  died.  Since  that  time  several  fowls 
have  shown  symptoms  of  it.  The  head 
swells  some  and  it  starts  in  one  eye  and 
suppurates,  generally  swells  shut,  but  some¬ 
times  both  eyes.  Is  the  disease  contagious 
or  epidemic?  What  is  it,  and  can  you  pre¬ 
scribe  a  remedy  ?  a.  r. 

New  York. 

With  no  other  symptoms  than  a  swollen 
head  I  would  say  your  hens  had  a  severe 
cold,  but  you  state  that  some  of  them  have 
died,  therefore  it  must  have  developed  into 
roup,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  other 
symptoms  which  you  have  overlooked.  Dip 
heads  in  five  per  cent  solution  of  creoliii 
twice  a  day  ;  also  place  a  few  drops  in  the 
drinking  water.  t.  T.  F. 


Keeps  Water  Pure  A® \ 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon. 

If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt  - 

of  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  540  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


This  Month  Jim  Rohan’s 

POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  you  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens .  Get  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’ s  Champion¬ 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

T.5S  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  casce  all  over  ;best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 

No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48  RaanefWiiconiia 


Buys  a  125  Egg  NATIONAL. 
INCUBATOR.  Sheet  steel 
body, lined  with  asbestos  and 
Interlined  with  strong  fibre 
board.  Sealed  with  metalstrips  at  corners 
and  edges.  A i  r  tight ,  cold,  damp,  1 
proof,  leubator and Broo- 
(9.35.  Money  back  if  dissatis- 
I  tied.  Send  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

U89-19thSt.  Racine, Wis. 


OH  ft  MARCH  and  April  hatched  Single  Comb 
OUU  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  excellent  birds,  lay¬ 
ing  heavily,  for  sale.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY 
FARM.  Miiaerton,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  faun  and  white.  Eggs  and 
stock.  W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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UARANTEED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Write  FRANK  HYDE . Peekskill,  N„  Y. 


Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  each 

MRS.  D.  H.  LANTZ . AUGUSTA.  N.  J, 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Grand  Breeding  Pen,  five 
Hens,  one  Cockerel:  thoroughbreds.  Eggs,  $2  00 
per  setting.  BA YLES,  305  West  43d  St„  New  York. 


Farm  bred  poultry  of  show 

Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  your  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  free  hook,  full  of  practical 
poultry  information.  Describes  early 
maturing,  heavy  winter  laying:, 

Pittsfield  Barred  Rocksy  now  united 
with  the  Go  well  trap  nested  strain. 

15  Points  Won  at  Y.  Y.  Poultry 
Show,  11)1 1.  3d  and  6th  pullets — 5th 
pen — 7th  hen.  Day-old  chicks,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  breeding  birds.  Order  now. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  CO. 

416  Main  St.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 

Barred  Plymouth  rock  cockerels,  for  utility  breed¬ 
ing.  large,  vigorous  birds— $2.00  to  $3.00  each. 
C.  T.  DOWNING,  Koute  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bi-ed-to-lay  strains.  Nelson's,  Grove  City-,  Pa. 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Special  Bargains 

the  entire  stock  of  the  Van  Diver  Poultry  Yards, 
will  sell,  for  two  weeks  only,  500  B.  and  W.  Rocks 
and  R.  0.  Reds,  1911  hatched,  in  lots  of  10  or  more, 
$1.30  each.  200  S.  and  R.  Comb  B.  Leghorns,  1910 
and  1911  hatch,  in  lots  of  10,  at  $1.15  each.  All 
good,  strong  and  healthy.  Cockerels,  $3.00  each. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Parks’  Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Baby  Chicks,  15c.  each. 
Young's  S.C.W.  Leghorns — Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  HID. 
Baby  Chicks,  12c.  each.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

- FROM - 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM, Millerfon, N.Y. 

$15  pet  lOO — $130  pet  1  fOOO 

From  yearling,  free  range  raised  heavy  layingliens. 
All  are  hatched  in  our  Mammoth  Hot  Water  21,000 
Egg  Incubator.  Every  hen  laid  over  200  eggs  last 
year.  We  do  custom  hatching  and  custom  brood¬ 
ing.  Send  us  your  eggs  to  be  hatched.  We’ll  do 
it  right.  HATCHING  EGGS  and  Stock  for  sale. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred, 62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  great — 
this  book— only  15  cents. 


Oft  KG(iS$l.00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
2  U  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  ill ns- 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous,  heal  thy  stock;  15 — $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Pfilll  TRYMFII— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Jr.  ^  ■  ■*  ■  "•til  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

0  n  BREEDS  Best  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Bred  for  lay- 
wU  ing.  O.  I.  Hogs.  Big  Illustrated  Circular 
Free.  JOHN  E.  HEAT  WOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS— Large  Mated  Birds.  $1.00  a 
pair.  Eggs,  Stock  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  prize- 
winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  White 

Pekin  Docks.  MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


ORPINGTON  CHICKS  and  EGGS— Our  first  hatch  comes 
off  February  19th;  hatches  every  week  there¬ 
after.  Buff  or  White  Orpington  Chicks,  40c.  each. 
We  hatch  by  Mammoth  Hot-Water  Incnbator,  the 
best  system  known  for  hatching  healthy  chicks. 
Eggs,  $3.00  per  setting:  two  settings  for  $5.00;  $15.00 
per  100.  Liberal  fertility  guarantee  on  eggs.  Safe 
delivery  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  No  danger 
shipping  coldest  weather.  Our  stock  is  farm-bred, 
vigorous,  heavy-laying,  and  has  won  over  200  prizes 
in  the  last  two  seasons.  Book  orders  now.  Remit 
by  Express  Money  Order,  P.  O.  Order,  Bank  Draft. 
Valley  Knoll  Farm,  R.E.D.  3,  LaGrangeville,  Dutchess  Co., N.Y. 
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LOSING  OUT  SALE— S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons — ‘‘Birds 
of  Quality.”  E.  W.  Slate,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


WHITE  OHIMXGTON  COCKERELS,  Kellerstrnss  strain ; choice 
stock,  $1.50  each;  R.  C.  Black  Minorcas  Cockerels,  $1.25 
each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Geo.  Howdiiih,  Ksperance,.N.Y. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  SfS5;  Farm  Range 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 


Mammoth  Imperial 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


AFTON  FARM  PEKINS  are 

prize  winners  (see 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
per  hen!  Get  stock  from  Afton  Farm.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  "Facts  From  Afton  Farm,”  today— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  Sf^0; 

ing  and  vigor — trio,  $6.00;  one  drake,  $4.00;  ducks, 
$1.50  apiece.  Trio  Berkshire  Pigs,  12  weeks  old, 

$20.00.  Cherry  Hill  Fruit  Farm,  Toboso,  Licking  Ca.,  Ohio. 


Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ' 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Koute  I,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to  $5.00  per  15;  $6.00 per  100.  Mating  list.  At'STlN 
Poultry  Farm  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

HONE’S  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

155  good  breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $3.00  each. 
All  bred  from  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  win¬ 
ners.  Also  50  choice  yearling  Hens  at  $2.00  each. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  D.  R.  HONE, 
Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bx-ed  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard 
requirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight 
females  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fifty- 
two,  $3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  other  breeding  stock  at  right  prices. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  ^eTtoehiayed  cir¬ 
cular  free.  Goijjknrod  Farm,  Stewartst.-wn,  Pa. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  ami  ogg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs.  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

Wilson’s  Rig  Superb  White  Wyandottes 
“  Birds  to  lay  and  birds  to  win.”  Firsts  and  spec¬ 
ials  at  Rochester  and  Ogdensburg  this  yr.  Circulars. 
OWNLAND  FARM.  Box  407,  South  Hammond, N.Y" 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-,™””  .K! 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912- Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Curtni  Rrnri7f»  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 

VJldlll  UIUIUC  R  c  R  J  Red  $,  00  per  J5_ 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Tirtejr^SsS^Si 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

Famous  Laying  Strain  |-c.w.  Leghorn 


$1;  Cockerels,  $2. 


Breeding  Hens, 
St.  Moritz  Farm.  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


^PFPIAI  PRIPFQ— Eggs  for  hatching  from 
I  BlvLd  600  free  range,  finely 
bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghoims.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  1).,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S.  Cs  Ws  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
liens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.Y.  best  quotations, 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. _ 

S,  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  *  EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  pi-ices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flkmington,  N.  J. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


S.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  B.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
S.O.Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Recks, 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  Stale,  3 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


RARV  rHirkT^-a  cents  each,  from  free 
UrtUI  vllIVI\o  range.  Selected  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns  in  uriy  quantity.  Safearri  vai  guaranteed. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Circular  free.  •  C has.  K.  Stone, 
Baby  Chick  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar- 
amee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fei  tility'of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators — capacity  20,000  eggs  at  ono 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 

SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  New  Jersey 


JUST  sit  down  right  now  and  write  for 
your  copy— FREE— of  our  big  224-page 
Poultry  Guide  for  1912,  fully  describing. 

Cyphers 

This  FREE  Book  tells  why  they  are  the  best  machines 
for  ambitious,  earnest  pouhrymen  and  women,  whether  be¬ 
ginners  or  experienced  raisers.  Read  in  our  new  book  all 
about  “Cyphers  Company  Service** — our  new  co-operative 
plan  with  our  customers,  insuring  their  success  in  all  departments 
of  the  work — in  meeting  every  problem  and  learn  about  our  annual 
®1.0P>  Poultry  Growers’  Contest,  open  to  all  comers,  whether  you  use  our 
oods  or  not. 

_  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  38  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hew  York  City, Chicago,  Ill., Boston,  Mass., Kansas  City,  Mo..Qakland»C3l. 
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NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

Flokida  Freight  Rates. — The  Florida 
Fast  Coast  Railway  connects  Jacksonville 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  with 
Key  West.  It  is  the  only  railroad  outlet 
for  the  fruit  and  truck  growers  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State.  The  territory  of 
Fast  Florida  is  about  400  miles  long  and 
100  wide.  The  railway  is  about  600  miles 
long,  the  last  hundre'd  miles  being  built 
over  the  sea.  Freight  rates  are  high,  al¬ 
ways  have  been  high,  and  are  now  'advanced 
until  they  are  nearly  prohibitive.  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  this  present  shipping 
season  the  railroad  filed  tariffs  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  naming  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  all  northern  markets.  The  principal 
business  of  the  East  Florida  farmers  is 
the  growing  of  fruit  and  truck  for  the 
early  markets  of  the  Northern  States. 
These  tariffs  were  suspended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  pending  an  investigation  into  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proposed  advances. 
The  Commerce  Court  has  now  granted  an 
injunction  against  the  Commission  which 
allows  the  increased  rates  to  go  into  effect. 
Before  the  question  can  be  settled  by  the 
courts  the  present  shipping  season  will 
have  passed  and  Florida  farmers  will  have 
paid  the  higher  rates. 

Why  Advanced? — The  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  almost  parallels  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  is  built  on  very  level  ground.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  very  low  compared 
with  the  average  railroad  of  the  country. 
There  being  no  steep  grades  to  climb  the 
cost  of  hauling  freight  ought  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  low,  and  no  doubt  is  low.  Thou 
why  should  the  rates' for  traffic  be  high  and 
going  still  higher?  The  railroad  is  the 
property  of  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  group 
of  financiers,  Mr.  Flagler.  This  road  is  his 
pet  hobby.  The  last  hundred  miles  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  line  is  a  viaduct  of 
cement  construction,  a  wonderful  bridge-of- 
the-sea.  At  the  south  end  of  Florida  lies 
a  coral  reef  or  string  of  islands,  and  the 
road  is  built  over  these  islands,  high 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  withstand  anv 
ocean  storm.  Key  West  is  90  miles  only 
from  Havana,  Cuba,  and  Mr.  Flagler  has 
planned  a  line  of  car  ferries  from  Kev 
West  to  Havana.  This  hundred  mile  bridge 
has  just  been  completed  and  trains  began 
regular  trips  a  few  days  ago  into  Kev 
West.  The  railroad  will  be  a  link  in  a 
chain  for  the  products  of  the  tropics  to 
northern  markets. 

Capitalization  of  the  Road. — This 
road,  now  600  miles  long,  is  capitalized  at 
thirty-five  millions,  almost  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  mile.  The  hundred  miies  over  the 
sea  has  cost  nearly  .$290,000  per  mile,  a 
total  of  twenty  millions,  while  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  the  main  land  cost  about 
thirty  thousand  per  mile,  or  fifteen  millions. 
This  oversea  extension  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  East  Florida,  and  without 
this  extension  fair  rates  on  the  cost  of 
the  road  could  be  paid  if  much  lower  rates 
were  paid.  But  with  this  huge  increase 
of  cost  of  road  higher  rates  must-  be 
charged  if  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends 
on  stock  are  to  be  paid.  The  stock  of  the 
road  is  placed  at  five  millions  and  all  held 
by  Mr.  Flagler.  There  are  thirty  millions 
of  bonds  outstanding.  Profits  on  this  huge 
capitalization  is  what  the  farmers  of  East 
Florida  are  called  on  to  pay.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  object  to  "this  form  of 
something  like  robbery? 

Higher  Oil. — Early  in  January  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  advanced  the  prices 
of  kerosene  and  other  oils  and  gasoline 
about  15  per  cent  over  last  year's  prices. 
This  must  be  a  result  of  the  “competition” 
of  the  various  constituent  companies  into 
which  the  big  company  was  “disintegrated” 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  If  not  that  reason 
what  is  the  cause  in  the  present  advance? 
No  doubt  there  were  some  simple-minded 
folk  that  thought  there  would  be  real  com¬ 
petition  in  the  oil  business,  and  that  as 
a  result  the  price  of  oil  would  drop.  There 
seems  to  be  no  indication  of  a  drop  yet. 

History  of  Standard  Oil. — The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  was  organized  in  1882. 
It  grew  from  a  small  business  to  a  business 
employing  65,000  men.  and  with  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  six  hundred  million  dollars 
in  1911.  In  1.899  its  capital  stock  was  in¬ 
creased  to  one  hundred  millions,  and  there 
it  remained  till  its  dissolution  last  De¬ 
cember.  There  were  no  bonds.  During 
the  last- 12  years  the  rate  of  dividend  has 
averaged  about  40  per  cent  annually,  going 
to  48  per  cent  in  1900.  The  profits  for 
30  years  have  been  a  little  over  a  billion 
dollars.  The  stock  has  been  held  at  above 
the  600  mark  for  a  decade,  owing  to  the 
40  per  cept  dividends.  Its  career  has  been 
marked  by  destructive  competition.  It  has 
ruined  literally  thousands  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  by  all  sorts  of  methods.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  millions  in  rebates  from  railroads,  in 
some  cases  receiving  part  of  the  freight 
money  paid  to  railroads  by  its  rivals.  It 
has  sold  oil  for  less  than  its  competitors 
in  certain  sections,  even  given  it  away  for 
a  time,  till  the  rival  was  ruined,  when  it 
would  restore  the  former  rates  or  increase 
them.  It  has  spied  on  its  competitors  and 
ruined  users  of  oil  from  other  companies. 
It  lias  ruined  producers  of  oil.  It  is  a  mid¬ 
dleman  paying  its  own  price  for  the  raw 
product  and  charging  all  it  could  get  for 
its  refined  product.  All  these  facts  were 
proved  in  the  trial  of  the  ease  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  .  Court  of  the  United  States.  Last 
May  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
verdict  convicting  the  company  of  "unrea¬ 
sonable”  restraint  of  trade  and  ordered  its 
dissolution  by  the  district  court. 

Form  of  Dissolution.— Being  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Anti  trust  law  passed 
in  1890,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
“dissolved,”  or  as  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  preferred  to  call  it.  “dis¬ 
integrated”  into  its  parts.  The  Attorney- 
General  conferred  with  the  circuit  court 
in  New  York  City  and  with  the  attorneys 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  it  was 
arranged  to  “disintegrate”  the  company 
into  34  parts.  Each  stockholder  under  the 
plan  was  to  receive  shares  in  each  and  all 
of  the  34  new  companies  pro  rata  with 
stock  held.'  It  was  assumed  by  the  court 
that  this  would  bring  about  competition 
between  the  various  new  companies.  No 
one  familiar  with  monopoly  expected  any- 
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thing  of  the  sort.  It  was  merely  a  legal 
“fiction.”  Why  should  stockholders  in  34 
.companies  want  competition  in  prices?  The 
same  men  are  in  control,  the  same  plans 
will  prevail,  and  the  same  monopoly  of  the 
market  will  continue.  The  price  of  the 
Standard  Oil  stock  has  not  declined,  in  fact 
has  advanced,  showing  that  the  “disin¬ 
tegration”  has  been  a  benefit  rather  than 
harmful.  All  this  has  given  the  new 
Standard  Oil  companies  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  courts.  The  court  convicted 
the  company  of  crime  but  took  away  none 
of  its  property  ;  rather  added  to  it.  as  the 
stock  is  worth  more  than  before  the  case 
came  to  trial.  There  has  been  no  punish¬ 
ment.  The  thousands  of  ruined  competi¬ 
tors  have  had  nothing  restored  to  them. 
The  public  will  now  pay  in  advanced  prices 
for  the  cost  of  the  suit  that  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  many  years. 

Some  Lessons  from  these  Gases. — The 
private  monopoly  of  our  railroads  must 
some  day  give  way  to  a  better  control,  that 
of  a  public  monopoly.  If  the  public  owned 
the  roads  the  farmers  of  east  Florida  would 
not  lie  called  on  to.  bear  the  expense  of 
excessive  capitalization  to  satisfy  the  whims 
of  some  millionaire.  They  would  be  run  at 
cost,  with  rates  on  a  fair  value  of  plant. 
There  would  be  no  watered  stock  to  ex¬ 
tract  profits  from  the  public.  Railroads 
are  essentially  monopolies.  They  are  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  and  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  public.  We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  for  23  years  to  regulate  them,  but  we 
accomplish  very  little  in  the  line  of 
“regulation.”  The  railroads  do  pretty  much 
as  they  please.  Of  course  the  evil  of  re¬ 
bating  has  been  largely  stopped,  but  that 
was  largely  because  the  railroads  had  be¬ 
come  consolidated  into  vast  systems,  and 
no  longer  were  in  competition  for  business. 
A  year  ago  the  roads  were  stopped  in  their 
plans  for  increased  rates,  and  they  cut 
down  the  number  of  track  and  train  em¬ 
ployees  until  there  was  a  long  list  of 
wrecks.  What  the  public  saved  in  rates 
they  paid  for  in  human  lives.  The  rail¬ 
roads  of  Europe  under  public  ownership  are 
far  ahead  of  ours  in  safety.  Their  rates 
are  lower  if  all  classes  of  traffic  are  taken 
Into  consideration.  The  railroads  here  own 
the  express  companies,  and  thus  skim  off 
the  cream  of  the  transportation  business. 
In  Europe  heavy  freight  and  non-perishable 
products  use  the  cheaper  canals  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

In  the  ease  of  the  industrial  monopoly  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  another  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented.  Industrial  concerns  are 
not  essentially  monopolies.  There  is  some 
form  of  special  privileges  on  which  they 
are  built.  Sometimes  industrial  monopolies 
are  due  to  tariff  laws,  sometimes  to  rail¬ 
road  favors,  sometimes  to  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  patents,  sometimes  they  are  due 
to  control  of  supplies.  Every  form  of 
special  privilege  should  first  be  abolished 
and  then  if.  the  monopoly  still  continues 
there  must  be  an  effective  control  by  the 
Government.  In  this  country  Government 
has  been  too  long  controlled  by  monopoly. 
The  Sherman  law  in  its  present  form  is 
not  an  effective  agent  in  controlling  big 
business  interests.  Other  nations  control 
monopolies  and  they  can  he  controlled  here, 
if  we  do  away  with  all  forms  of  special 
privilege  and  see  that  our  laws  are  obeyed 
by  rich  and  poor  without  favoritism. 

F.  N.  CLARK. 

Another  Smoke-House. — B.  B.  (page  61) 
asks  for  an  up-to-date  smoke-house  plan. 
Here  is  mine :  A  stone  large  enough  for 
the  foundation  is  laid ;  mine  is  three  feet 
four  inches  by  four  feet  four  inches.  On 
this  brick  is  laid  two  feet  high.  On  top 
of  this  a  board  structure  four  feet  high 
is  placed,  being  slanted  three  or  four 
inches  for  the  roof,  which  is  another  stone 
about  4x5  feet  put  on  with  cement.  Cleats 
are  nailed  along  the  sides  into  which  are 
slid  scantlings  2x4  with  hooks  or  nails  on 
which  to  hang  the  meat.  This  may  not  be 
up-to-date,  but  it  serves  our  purpose,  and 
we  usually  have  it  filled  two  or  three  times 
each  year  by  the  neighbors,  who  like  the 
way  it  does  the  job.  We  burn  wood  and 
the  ashes  from  house  are  stored  in  it  with 
perfect  safety.  j.  d.  s. 


We 

Guarantee 
More 
Milk- 
More 

Butter 

Good  health  for 
all  your  cows  the 
year  round  and 
smaller  feed  bills, 
if  you  use 

prattSj 

Animal  Regulator 

It  is  a  necessity  to  every  farmer.  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  mixed  with  the  usual 
feed  is  inexpensive  and  makes  the  best 
milk  ration  known. 

It  increases  the  yield  and  makes  the  milk  much 
richer  in  butter  fat.  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  aids 
digestion  and  tones  up  the  whole  system.  No  feed 
is  wasted,  consequently  every  pound  will  bring  bet¬ 
ter  results  regardless  of  what  you  may  be  feeding. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Try  it  with  all  or  part  of  your  cows  and  note  results. 
Make  the  same  test  with  your  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 
25  lb.  pails  $3.50.  Also  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  bags.  Send  for  our  valuable 
FREE  Stock  Book. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  guarantees  you 
more  eggs  and  better,  healthier  fowls. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  us. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  55,  Philadelphia,  P«. 
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The  question  of  the  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  has  been  the  subject  of  very 

extended  investigations. 


a  c, 


’  The  conclusion  is  that  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  5% 
ammonia,  8/o  phosphoric  acid  and  lO/o 

POTASH 

for  early  potatoes  and  BOO  lbs.  of  3-6-8  for  the  late  crop  are  the 
most  profitable  under  average  conditions.  The  Potash  should 
be  in  the  form  of  Sulfate. 

Many  growers  use  double  these  amounts. 

Such  brands  can  be  bad  if  you  insist  upon  them.  Do  not  accept 
so-called  potato  fertilizers  of  low  grade. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  Free  books  with  formulas 
and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


/ 


LIME 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill  .  .  . 

WHY  pay  $25  per 


z 


ton  lor  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  notsweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain, cabbages,  beets, clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


“PAQT-T  'TAT  LTQ”  This  is  our 
LAon  1  AiLvIVO  Salesman 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
aof  pures  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  FmRixingE 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phone  3958  John 

Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Gnleaclied  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THK  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


LIME 


In  powdered  or  lump  form.  Bagged 
or  in  bulk.  Works  at  Ravenn,  N.Y., 
and  at  Bellefonte.  Pa.  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  CO..  1704  Ave.  H.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Lime!  Lime!  Lime! 

FARMERS,  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  and  prices 

of  our  Granular  Hydrated  agricultural  Lime. 

It  drills  excellently— will  not  swell  and  burst  bags. 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS  IT 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 

Carey,  Ohio' 


Saw  Tables,  Sawing'  Outfits  on 
■  Wheels,  24-in.  Saws  $4.50,  26-in. 

Saws  $5.25,  Gasoline  Engines 
s  from  2  to  12  H.  P.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


DITrilTO  that  PAY.  $378,140  made  by  Clients. 
Y  A  I  L  11  I  A  Instructive  112 -p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 

■  o  i  L.U  i  u  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
E.  E.  VltooMAK,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.C. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  eider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.I 
137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio,  ’ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  ¥• 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
witli  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock.  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

np/'X  T>  |7jVTnr  Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
TVHylN  X  Hoosick  and  Schagliticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGIiAND  C. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosick,  N,  Y. 


From  the  Peanut  Fields  of  Virginia 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  Florida jfi.. 

Thru  the  6  Sou.  States  traversed  by 
the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  You  can  be  independent 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  Land  cheap,  easy  terms. 
Ideal  climate,  plenty  of  water.  2  to  3  crops  a  year,  net 
$500  to  $1000  per  acre  in  Manatee  County,  --v, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Florida.  Booklet  Ejf  ~ 
free.  J.  A.  Pride.  Gen.  Ind.  Agt. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  606  Norfolk,  Va.  M 


WOOD  ASH 
SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid),  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure, 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

}n  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

Bushelsfrom  20  Acres 

of  wheat  was  the  thresher’s  re¬ 
turn  from  a  Lloydminster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
in  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  85  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  grains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years’  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  l(i<) 
acres  are  to  be  had  In  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emption  at 

§3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 

ohools  and  churches  In  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  settlers’  low  railway  rates  and  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  "Last  Best  West.”  and 
other  information,  write  to  Supt.  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  orCan.Gov,  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD  . 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CAROLINA 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


The  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgins  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A,,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R,,  Dept,  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Choice  Virginia  Farms 


Along 

The 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  (4  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  liastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  took  let. 

Country  We  in  Virginia”  (134  pa$;es)  and  low  ex¬ 
cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 
Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Room  91,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Desirable 
Improved 
Grain,  Fruit 
and  Dairy 


FarmsForSale 

in  Central  New  York  at  prices  from  $20  to 
$100  per  acre,  with  good  buildings.  For  full 
particulars  write 

ITHACA  REALTY  CO. 

107  North  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Cornell  University  and  New  York. 
State  Agricultural  College. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS 

Large  and  select  list  of  choice  stock,  grain,  fruit, 
dairy  and  truck  farms.  Water  front  properties: 
large  tracts  for  colonization  purposes.  Timber 
tracts  in  all  sizes,  $10.00  per  acre  and  up.  Send  for 
free  illustrated  catalogue.  .J.  A.  CONNELLY  & 
CO.,  Dept.  F,  7tli  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Richmond,  Ya 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

from  Pooomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  20  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 

grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 

uildings  new,  8-room  duelling,  slate  roof,  3  large 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEASEY,  Box  H,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 

CA  PMC  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelamls’ 
I  HlllrfO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

Trustworthy  Men  orWomen 

Wanted  as  local  representatives  of  responsible  manufacturer. 
High-class  merchandise  anti  clean  selling  methods.  $12.00  per 
week  guaranteed  on  easy  conditions,  with  possibility  of  $30.00 
and  advance.  Experience  not  necessary. . 

MANUFACTURER,  Box  AY  278.  Philadelphia 


1912. 
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DINNER  TIME. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  pictures 
showing  what  goes  on  at  dinner  time. 
The  banquet  scene  at  Fig.  66  is  about 
the  best  one  yet.  The  guests  at  this 
banquet  do  not  wait  for  any  poems  or 
formal  welcomes.  They  sail  right  in 
and  act  as  their  own  waiters.  That  is 


not  want  to  blister  if  I  thought  I  should 
have  to  stop  working  him.  He  does  not 
seem  any  worse  when  he  is  working  than 
when  he  is  standing  still  in  the  barn.  I 
now  put  him  in  a  box  stall  at  night  and 
he  seems  better.  j.  w.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  If  the  growth  in  the  duct  of  the  teat 
continues  to  give  trouble  it  will  have  to 
be  removed  by  operation,  for  which  a  veter- 


DINNER  TIME.  Fig.  66 


the  way  pork  is  made,  and  pork  is 
what  these  guests  are  here  for. 

“A  Private  Meat  Trust.” 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  a 
plan  which  I  have  undertaken  to  fur¬ 
nish  my  family  for  the  coming  season 
with  fresh  meat.  When  we  filled  our 
icehouse  we  left  out  one  cake  of  ice  in 
each  layer  from  the  next  to  bottom 
layer,  to  the  top  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  thus  forming  a  hole  or  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  middle  of  the  ice,  clear  down 
to  the  lower  layer  which  formed  the 
floor.  This  space,  the  size  of  one  cake, 
was  20x40  inches.  A  few  days  ago  I 
butchered  a  nice  fat  heifer,  and  then 
cut  up  the  meat  into  small  pieces  about 
the  size  I  would  buy  of  the  butcher  for 
family  use.  The  round  steak  I  sliced 
and  wrapped  in  paper,  butter  parchment 
first,  then  newspapers,  in  small  parcels. 
This  meat  was  then  all  taken  to  the  ice¬ 
house  and  allowed  to  freeze,  and  then  I 
packed  it  in  my  ice  hole.  The  different 
pieces  were  made  up  into  parcels  which 
I  plan  will  last  about  a  month  each, 
containing  a  few  pieces  for  boiling,  a 
few  for  pot-roast  and  for  baking,  and 
in  each  lot  several  packages  of  the 
beefsteak. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
1  put  two  or  three  baskets  of  snow. 
On  this  went  one  lot  of  meat.  This 
was  covered  with  a  bransack  and  all 
covered  with  several  baskets  of  snow. 
Then  another  lot  of  meat,  covered  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  the  hole 
was  full.  Into  the  hole  also  went  some 
fresh  pork  and  in  each  lot  a  cake  of 
sausage,  pressed  into  a  bread  tin  to  give 
it  a  loaf  shape  and  then  wrapped  in 
paper.  So  we  are  hoping  to  find  along 
next  Summer  some  nice  fresh  meat,  for 
boiling,  for  baking  and  for  frying — 
even  the  liver  is  represented  in  each  lot. 
I  have  no  grudge  against  the  butcher, 
but  if  our  plan  works  he  will  vote  me  a 
pretty  poor  customer  this  year.  I  will 
let  you  know  later  how  the  plan  works. 

Connecticut.  Joseph  baker. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  proof  of  this  will  be 
eating  the  meat. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Obstructed  Teat;  Sore  Stifle. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  had  a  hard  place 
come  in  one  of  her  teats,  and  she  gave 
bloody  milk  from  it  for  a  few  days  and  then 
the  milk  was  all  right  for  about  a  week, 
when  it  was  bloody  again  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  udder  did  not  seem  sore  or  hard 
in  any  place ;  the  teat  was  sore  for  a  few 
days  but  seems  all  right  now,  only  for  the 
hard  place.  I  am  feeding  about  three 
pounds  of  waste  bread,  two  quarts  bran,  a 
pint  of  gluten,  one  pint  of  cornmeal  and  a 
handful  of  oil  meal  to  a  feed,  with  a  little 
salt,  besides  mixed  hay  and  sweet  corn 
fodder.  2.  I  asked  a  question  about  a  horse 
with  a  sore  stifle,  and  the  answer  was  to 
blister  it  with  cerate  of  cantharides.  Do 
you  think  it  would  hurt  to  woxk  this  horse 
while  the  blister  was  on?  I  am  using  him 
now  and  pulling  him  quite  hru-d,  and  should 


inarian  will  have  to  be  employed.  As  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder  always  is  apt  to 
follow  such  operations,  they  should  not  be 
undertaken  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
should  only  be  attempted  by  an  expert.  2. 
Do  not  blister  the  stifle  if  the  horse  must 
be  worked.  In  place  of  blistering  rub  the 
stifle  joint  twice  daily  with  a  liniment 
composed  of  one  half  ounce  each  of  aqua 
ammonia  and  turpentine  and  four  ounces 
of  druggists'  soap  liniment  shaken  up  with 
water  to  make  one  pint.  a.  s.  a. 

Curb;  Tongue  Lolling. 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a 
curb  on  a  three-year-old  horse?  2.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  for  a  horse  that 
lets  his  tongue  hang  out  when  being  driven 
when  he  breathes  a  little  hartT?  lie  lets  it 
hang  out  about  an  inch.  p.  s. 

Mew  York. 

1.  If  lamehess  is  present  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  curb  twice  a  month  with  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  one  ounce  of  lard  and  allow  the 
horse  a  prolonged  rest.  If  lameness  is  ab¬ 
sent  rul)  the  curb  downward  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  several  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  smooth  hardwood  or  bone,  and  at 
night  paint  it  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
each  of  turpentine  and  tincture  of  iodine 
and  two  parts  of  alcohol.  2.  If  the  horse 
has  a  polypus  (tumor)  in  a  nostril,  that 
will  have  to  be  removed,  for  if  it  is  the 
cause  of  difficult  breathing  lolling  of  the 
tongue  may  be  necessary  during  action. 
Otherwise  stop  the  lolling  in  the  following 
way :  Cut  a  strip  of  harness  or  boot 
leather  six  inches  long  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.  Sew  one  end  of  this 
strip  to  a  straight  bar  bit,  pointing  the 
free  end  backward  so  as  it  will  lie  on  top 
of  the  tongue  when  the  bit  is  in  the  mouth 
and  be  directed  backward.  This  will  stop 
tongue  lolling  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
In  old  chronic  cases,  where  paralysis  is 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  a  part 
of  the  tongue.  a.  s.  a. 

Dishorning;  Swelling  on  Cow. 

1.  1  have  two  six-months-old  calves  which 
I  wish  to  dishorn.  Is  a  sharp  knife  suit¬ 
able  for  the  work,  and  if  so  how  low  should 
the  cut  be  made,  and  will  it  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  bleeding?  2.  I  have  a  cow  with 
an  oval,  soft,  enlargement,  larger  than  a 
goose  egg,  between  her  lower  jaw-bones, 
about  six  inches  back  of  the  front  teeth. 
What  might  it  be?  l.  m.  s. 

Mew  Hampshire. 

1.  Mo  ;  a  sharp  meat  saw  has  to  be  used 
and  applied  close  down  in  the  hair,  else 
the  horns  will  grow  stubs  or  “scurs.”  A 
dishorning  gouge  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  horn  buttons  when  the  horns 
are  not  long  enough  to  permit  of  sawing. 
The  right  way  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
horns  is  to  rub  the  skin  with  caustic  potash 
as  soon  as  the  horn  buttons  can  be  felt. 
Bleeding  following  dishorning  is  stopped 
by  applying  oakum  saturated  with  Mon- 
sell's  solution  of  iron.  2.  This  may  be  a 
swollen  gland,  or  merely  a  small  dropsical 
swelling.  Do  not  use  the  knife.  Rub  the 
enlargement  with  iodine  ointment  each 
other  day.  It  may  be  an  abscess  contain¬ 
ing  pus,  which  should  be  liberated.  Then 
swab  wound  inside  and  out,  once  daily, 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  a.  s.  a. 

Sprung  Knee. 

I  have  a  horse  whose  front  leg  (one  leg) 
is  bent,  and  he  always  stands  leaning  it  in 
a  half  circle.  The  leg  can  be  straightened 
when  I  press  on  the  kneecap,  but  the 
muscles  in  back  of  the  leg  seem  shrunken 
in  some  way.  The  horse  is  not  old,  and 
all  right  in  every  way  except1,  that  leg.  He 
works  well,  eats  well  and  trots  fairly  well, 
and  does  not  go  lame.  Would  you  let  me 


know  if  there  is  any  remedy  to  stretch 
those  cords  to  a  natural  position  or  to  im¬ 
prove  it  in  some  way  ?  c.  c.  s. 

Vermont. 


When:  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thf. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hand  rtib  the  tendons  at  back  of  leg 
three  times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with 
druggist’s  soap  liniment.  Make  horse  take 
all  food  from  floor  level.  This  may  help  a 
little;  but  the  condition  usually  proves  in¬ 
curable.  Let  horse  pasture  as  much  as  pas¬ 
s'  le  next  Summer..  ^  a.  s.  a. 

Goitre. 

1.  I  have  a  shepherd  dog,  a  good  cow 
driver ;  he  has  a  big  round  hard  lump  in 
his  throat  just  where  the  collar  goes.  Some 
say  it  is  the  goitre.  He  breathes  hard ; 
has  had  it  growing  two  years.  It  is  big 
now.  Will  you  give  a  remedy  V  Dog  is  five 
years  old.  2.  I  have  a  mare  six  years  old 
with  a  thoroughpin.  Can  it  be  cured?  It 
is  on  right  hind  leg.  She  is  lar  y  on  it 
now  ;  only  been  there  a  little  while. 

Rhode  Island.  A.  E.  p. 

1.  An  established  goitre,  or  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  glands,  such  as  is  present  in 
the  case  described,  usually  is  cancerous  and 
incurable.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  paint  the 
lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  each  other 
day.  Stop  for  a  few  days  when  the  skin 


XXT  A  TVrrFn  A  POSITION  AS  MANAGER 
'  *  -iVA  n  A  Xl/J-/  0f  large  farm  or  estate  by 
single,  young,  ambitious  American.  Have  both 
practical  and  scientific  training.  Experienced  in 
handling  men,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  modern 
machinery.  Salary  $1,500  per  year.  The  best  of 
references  furnished  from  farmers,  professors  and 
politicians.  Address  W.  W.  B.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTFI1-A  ^oun(I  Mam  of  good  habits,  single. 

II  Hll  I  LU  and  a  iirst-class  milker,  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  to  do  other  work 
as  requested.  Address  MANAGER,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTE1W Yotiner  married  man  wishes  position  as  manager  of 
dairy,  preferably  pure  bred,  ilas  had  thorough  practical, 
also  scientific  training.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

ARDEN  M.  El, I. IS,  30  E.  I.outhcr  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


GRADUATE  Agriculturist  wants  management  of  farm. 
Experienced  in  West*  South.  B.H.C.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


FARMER  WANTED — An  experienced  farmer  gardener 
for  a  farm  near  New  York  City.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  understand  the  care  of  roads,  and  be  a  good 
grader;  also  have  thorough  knowledge  of  farm 
crops,  machinery,  and  understand  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  In  reply  state  age.  nationality,  family, 
wages  required  &  references.  M.M.M.,  care  it.  N.-Y. 


Wanted-CHICKEN  FARM 

Buy  or  Rent,  forty  miles  from  New  York. 

Dr.  JL.  LEMBERG . SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 


becomes  irritated.  Open  part  if  it  softens. 
Give  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potash  in 
capsule  for  three  consecutive  nights  a  week. 
2.  Have  the  hock  joint  fired  and  blistered 
by  a  veterinarian ;  then  give  mare  a  pro¬ 
longed  rest.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

How  should  I  treat  my  horse,  11  years 
old?  Both  front  feet  are  hot,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  push  them  forward,  but  if  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  soft  place  works  toes  down  and 
that  raises  his  heels ;  he  then  stands  plumb, 
starts  a  little  stiff,  but  works  sound.  Is  a 
horse  apt  to  lose  his  feet  a/ ter  being 
nerved?  Is  it  all  right  to  have  both  feet 
nerved  at  the  same  time?  c.  H.  x. 

Massachusetts. 

The  horse  no  doubt  is  afflicted  with 
navicular  disease,  and  unnerving  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  lameness  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  One  leg  should  be  treated  at  a  time. 
There  is  some  danger  of  the  hoof  sloughing 
off  when  the  nerve  is  severed  high  ;  but  au 


FOR  SALE — 22-aere  Connecticut  Valley  farm,  about  one 
mile  from  town  of  8,000  ;  9-room  house,  barns,  poultry 
houses,  etc.  Fruit,  town  water,  beautiful  views;  near  3 
colleges.  Price  $3,500.  BOX  615,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Buy  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up 
along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  value  in  five  years.  Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.  No  expensive  irrigation  necessary 
—no  drouths  or  blizzards.  Winters  very  mild,  sum¬ 
mers  enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
_  _  more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 
pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al¬ 
falfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits, 
and  apples  especially 
are  making  Southern 
Free  farmers 

Subscription^^.  rich- 
to  the  Southern  Field. 


Full 
particulars 
given  you  by 

M.  V.  Richards, 
L.  1.  Agt.,  So.  Ry. 
Room 

Washington,  D.C. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 


expert  usually  succeeds  without  having 
such  an  accident  follow  the  operation.  Hoof 
sloughing  is  about  sure  to  follow  unnerving 
in  a  mule  or  jack.  a.  s.  a. 

Cholera. 

How  long  after  bogs  have  died  with  the 
cholera  in  a  lot  before  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  that  lot  for  hogs  again  ? 

Delaware.  o.  w.  m. 

Such  a  lot  will  not  be  safe  for  bogs  un¬ 
less  you  have  them  immunized  by  vaccina¬ 
tion  with  serum.  An  affected  yard  should 
be  plowed  and  cropped  for  several  years 
before  being  again  used  for  unvaccinated 
hogs.  A.  s.  A. 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

R.  IS.  CHAFFIN  &  CO. ,Inc., Richmond, Va. 

FARM  FOR  RENT  near  the  City  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
1  Hll  III  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  ZK^K: 

For  information  write  C.  L.  Yager  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Farm  nf  I9R  Apr 0Q  SPrine  water— eight- 

IOim  Ul  I  L.  vJ  nlilCO  room  new  house,  three 
barns,  hen  house,  tool  house;  plenty  of  fruit; 
’•j-mile  from  school  and  church r  sixteen  grade 
Hol-tem  cows  and  heifers,  one  pair  horses,  six 
hogs,  poultry,  grain,  hay,  straw,  farming  tools  of 
all  kinds.  All  for  $4,500.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


Don’t  Drudge  or 

e  Drudges 


*  I  •  ♦  err*—  %  •  — 

J  / 


Replace  costly  hand  labor 


it 


STAR(m-f-) 

STALLS  AND 

STANCHIONS 

Only  practical  adjustable 
stall  and  stanchion  for  any 
size  cow  or  bull. 
**'■■■  Only  unit 

system 
stall  —  can 
be  in. 
stalled  one 
at  a  time 
or  more. 
A  1  i  g  n  s 
long  and 
short  cows 
evenly  at 
the  drop. 
Ask  about 
Star  stalls 
and  stan¬ 
ch  1  o  n  s 
when  you 
write  re¬ 
garding  lit¬ 
ter  carriers 

Imt 


with  modern  equipment.  Save  the  cost 
in  a  season.  Get  your  work  done  quicker. 
And  have  a  cleaner  barn  to  show  when  the 
milk  inspector  calls.  Look  into  this  labor  sav¬ 
ing,  money  saving,  time  and  trouble  saving  sys¬ 
tem  of  carrying  out  litter  or  distributing  feed. 


[IS] 


UTTER&FEED  CARRIERS] 

are  the  recognized  standard  among  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country.  They  embody  exclusive  features  and  have  done 
away  with  every  possible  objection.  Equipped  with  auto-  Jr 
matic  dumping  and  returning  devices,  lowering  devices,  S  v 

rod  or  cable  trackage,  roller  bearings,  etc.;  the  Star  S  & 

swinging  boom  does  away  with  posts  and  supports.  ^  ^ 

PLANS  and  Send  us  rough  tketch  of  your  S  -o'  <9^ 

M.  CATALOG  barn  layout  — wt  willjf 

tend  detail  plans  and  estimaSe  of  how  you  can  malt  Star  .r  /fr  , 

Carriers  pay — alio  full  particulars — fret  on  request,  r  <v  ^ 

Write  us  today.  HUNT-HELM-F  E  RRIS  4  CO. 

131  Hanl  Street  •  Harvard,  111.  ^ 

-V  -V 


February  17. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

You  will  pleas©  And  enclosed  voucher  for 
$1.85  in  settlement  of  claim  against  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company.  1  know  it  is 
only  through  your  persistent  effort  that  you 
have  received  this  claim  for  me.  h.  s.  l. 
Connecticut. 

This  was  a  damage  charge  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  furniture  on  February  8,  1910. 
We  have  been  working  on  it  since 
March,  1911,  and  the  subscriber  had 
previously  used  every  effort  to  get  ad¬ 
justment.  A  two-year  job. 

Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  with  the 
United  States  Express  Company  for  me?  I 
have  a  claim  against  them  for  a  case  of 
eggs  which  they  never  delivered  to  Win. 
Lichtenfels,  of  your  city.  This  was  October 
24,  1910,  and  the  eggs  were  worth  $15.  If 
.  you  can  make  them  pay  you.  you  will  do 
mo  a  kindness.  I  had  a  nice  trade  for  my 

eggs,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up.  I  had  too 

much  trouble  over  the  shipments,  e.  h.  b. 
New  Jersey. 

Settlement  made  after  much  corre¬ 
spondence  February  1,  1912. 

On  September  15,  1910,  shipper  prepaid 
my  tool  box  to  me  to  the  amount  of  $1.00 
in  accordance  with  the  receipt  from  the 
Wells  Fargo  Express  Company.  When  I 
received  the  box  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
United  States  Express  Company  $1.22.  So 
you  see  this  was  paid  for  at  both  ends,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  reimburse  the  party 
for  prepaying  and  am  out  just  that  much. 
Can  you  collect  this?  w.  b.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

We  followed  this  claim  up  for  months, 
and  on  February  2  the  United  States 
Express  Compairy  sent  us  the  refund  of 
$1.32. 

I  have  received  a  settlement  from  the 
Southern  Express  Company  of  $20  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  watch  lost  in  transit  over  a 
year  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for  your  help 
and  persistency  1  certainly  never  would 
have  gotten  a  cent.  They  tried  all  kinds 
of  schemes  to  get  rid  of  paying.  Thank  you 
again  for  your  interest  in  the  matter. 
Massachusetts.  h.  e.  b. 

Three  watches  were  shipped  to  a  party 
in  Florida  in  September,  1910,  but  when 
the  package  was  delivered  one  watch  was 
missing.  Our  subscriber  worked  on  it 
six  months  before  coming  to  us  for 
help,  ajnd  it  has  taken  pretty  nearly  a 
year  to  get  the  claim  allowed. 

Under  date  of  December  7  and  S,  1910, 
two  coops  of  purebred  White  Leghorn  hens 
were  shipped  from  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  to 
Flemington,  N.  J.  Each  coop  was  valued 
at  $40.  One  coop  was  received  in  bad  or¬ 
der,  and  instead  of  containing  the  line 
White  Leghorn  chickens,  there  were  19 
scrub  Leghorn  hens,  live  Bose  Comb  Leg¬ 
horns  and  one  Uoudan.  I  learned  later 
there  was  a  smash-up  on  the  road,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  express  company  gathered 
up  any  old  thing  to  till  the  coop.  The 
other  coop  was  never  delivered.  I  can't 
hear  one  word  from  the  United  States  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Will  you  write  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter?  J.  h.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  express  company  persented  us 
with  a  check  for  $40  on  January  29  in 
settlement  of  this  claim. 

Just  got  that  claim  of  $8.80  of  the 
Southern  Express  Co.  and  looking  over  the 
letter  see  how  you  handled  the  case,  which 
I  think  was  the  main  cause  of  their  com¬ 
ing  across  with  the  stuff.  To  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  Southern  Express  Company 
means  something.  Thank  you,  as  we  think 
your  prestige  is  great.  M.  &  s. 

Florida. 

Shipments  of  eggs  were  sent  this  sub¬ 
scriber,  of  which  163  were  broken.  The 
damage  at  the  lowest  estimate  amounted 
to  $8.80.  As  the  subscriber  could  get 
no  adjustment  we  took  it  up  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910.  After  getting  the  express 
company  in  line  for  adjustment  we  were 
delayed  in  getting  affidavit  as  to  the 
damage  from  the  shipper,  so  that  we 
cannot  hold  the  express  company  alto¬ 
gether  responsible,  although  the  adjust¬ 
ment  should  have  been  made  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  without  appeal  to  us. 

Yours  of  the  10th  with  check  from  Adams 
Express  Co.  in  settlement  of  claim  in  full 
received.  The  eggs  were  shipped  August  27 
to  Cretin  &  McGovern,  Hoboken,  N".  J.  They 
informed  me  the  next  week  that  they  had 
not  received  the  eggs.  The  agent  started 
tracer,  but  got  no  response  from  express 
company.  Then  we  put  in  claim,  but  got 
no  response  from  that.  Afterwards  turned 
claim  over  to  The  K.  N.-Y.  for  collection, 
and  the  Adams  people  suddenly  began  to 
realize  that  they  should  attend  to  the 
claim.  Your  people  are  certainly  doing  the 
farmers  a  kindness  in  looking  after  their 
interests.  >  t>.  F.  a. 

New  Y'ork. 

The  above  batch  of  settled  claims 
would  indicate  that  it  hastens  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  to  have  an  investigation 
of  their  work  going  on  in  Washington. 
We  give  this  batch  all  together  to  show 
the  effect  of  wholesome  respect  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  these  settlements  at  this 
time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  not  afford  to 
follow  claims  for  two  years  for  $1.32. 
Nor  could  we  afford  to  follow  any  one  of 
them  for  a  single  complainant ;  but  a 
loss  of  this  kind  by  one  shipper  is  the 
concern  of  every  shipper;  and  without 
such  work  the  public  would  not  have 
the  information  and  there  would  be 
nothing  for  our  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  do. 
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What  do  you  know  about  the  Foote  Farm 
Laboratories?  h.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  will  find  reference  to  it  on  page 
1 198.  They  ask  $10  for  a  soil-testing  out¬ 
fit.  Prof.  Hopkins  of  Illinois  says  it  is 
worthless,  and  that  the  man  who  buys 
it  wastes  both  his  time  and  money. 

The  Globe  Association  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  still  sending  out  its  advertising 
promising  $70  a  month  to  advertising 
managers  to  represent  them,  and  leading 
people  to  think  they  will  get  100  pounds 
of  sugar  for  $1.75.  But  they  will  not 
sell  you  sugar  for  that  price,  and  they 
simply  allow  agents  the  privilege  of  col¬ 
lecting  money  from  their  neighbors  on 
commission.  The  proprietor  was  tried 
last  year  for  alleged  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  but  escaped  conviction.  Some 
promoters  are  very  skillful  in  avoiding 
the  letter  of  the  law,  while  violating 
its  spirit.  But  the  best  protection  is  to 
avoid  extravagant  propositions. 

From  Central  New  York  we  get  re¬ 
ports  of  a  clever  swindle  worked  at 
auction  sales.  The  trick  seems  to  be  for 
one  schemer  to  bid  in  property  at  the 
auction  and  later  offer  his  note  for  it. 
This  is  refused.  The  security  offered  by 
the  other  schemer  is  also  refused,  as  he 
is  a  stranger.  The  cash  is  then  paid, 
and  the  owner  receiving  the  cash  is  re¬ 
quested  to  sign  the  rejected  note  on  the 
back  as  a  form  of  receipt  for  the  money. 
The  conspirators  then  go  off  with  the 
note  and  the  property.  The  note  is  dis¬ 
counted  in  the  local  bank ;  and  when  it 
becomes  due  in  60  or  90  days  the  farmer 
is  notified  and  is  forced  to  pay,  as  it 
bears  his  indorsement,  and  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  innocent  parties. 

In  1902  J  was  induced  by  a  friend  now 
dead  to  invest  $150  in  the  San  Jos<»  Co., 
which  was  at  the  time  promoting  the  sale 
of  lands  in  the  Isle  of  I’ines.  Italpli  J. 
Bodmer  was  treasurer  of  the  company  with 
offices  at  7  West  22nd  street.  New  York 
City.  I  recently  learned  that  he  lives  now 
at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  1  wrote  him  there. 
The  letter  did  not  come  back,  but  he  did 
not  reply.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
information  about  the  company  or  the  land. 
Can  you  get  it  for  me?  H.  S.  S, 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  much 
for  this  investor.  Mr.  Bodmer  does  not 
reply  to  our  inquiries,  but  we  have  his 
letter  to  this  investor  acknowledging  the 
$150;  and  stating  he  would  be  entitled 
to  10  acres  of  land  in  the  Isle  of  Pines 
when  the  surveys  are  completed.  If  he 
could  be  induced  to  make  any  reply  he 
would  probably  say  that  the  land  is  not 
yet  surveyed.  It  probably  never  will  be. 

Ilarvey  W.  Corbett,  who,  with  John  A. 
Qualey.  was  an  organizer  and  promoter  of 
the  Asbestos-Magnesia  Company  and  other 
ill-starred  ventures,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Dunlop 
Hopkins,  who  also  was  interested  with 
them,  are  being  sued  by  Lloyd  Lowndes,  a 
director  of  the  Uitz  Company,  for  $21,420 
which  they  induced  him  to  invest  In  the 
Qualey-Cofbett  promotions,  and  of  which 
Lowndes  says  the  defendants  misrepresented 
its  value  and  business  prospects.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  proctically  the  same  as  was  made 
some  time  back  against  the  same  parties  by 
the  widow  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Bull,  on  th(>  charge  that  they  had  got 
$35,000  of  her  money  by  false  representa¬ 
tions. — Daily  Paper. 

Corbett  and  Qualey  are  accused  of 
falsely  representing  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  plaster,  cement,  asbestos  and  mag¬ 
nesia  under  a  secret  process  in  a  factory 
in  New  Jersey.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Dun¬ 
lop  introduces  the  prospective  investors 
and  the  promoters  do  the  rest,  but  the 
introduction  is  made  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices. 

Despite  vour  warnings  I  got  caught  in 
the  Howe  and  Currier  Florida  land  deal ; 
parties  who  claimed  to  have  been  in  the 
part  of  Florida  where  the  Howe  &  Currier 
land  is  advised  me  to  buy,  so  I  contracted 
for  10  acres  on  the  installment  plan.  After 
I  had  paid  $70  my  father  and  some  other 
persons  went  to  look  at  Howe  &  Currier’s 
lands  with  view  of  buying,  but  they  said 
it  was  no  good  and  advised  me  to  stop 
paying  any  more  installments,  which  I  did 
at  once.  Now  Howe  &  Currier  declared 
my  equity  forfeited.  Is  there  any  show  for 
me  to  get  my  $70  refunded?  As  they  have 
placed  tlie  land  on  sale  again,  I  thought  I 
might  with  your  help  get  my  money  back. 
Missouri.  h.  m.  h. 

This  Missouri  subscriber’s  experience 
is  only  a  duplicate  of  all  others  we  have 
heard  about  who  have  blindly  invested 
in  Florida  lands  on  the  strength  of  the 
representations  made  by  land  pro¬ 
moters.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for 
several  months  to  get  some  adjustment 
for  this  subscriber  from  Messrs.  Howe 
&  Currier  without  success.  The  junior 
member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Cur¬ 
rier,  a  Chicago  publisher,  advises  us 
that  he  is  withdrawing  from  the  firm, 
but  for  what  reason  he  does  not  state. 
This  subscriber’s  experience  illustrates 
once  more  the  unwisdom  of  investing 
in  Florida  or  other  lands  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  definite  information  as  to  the 
value  of  the  lands  and  the  surrounding 
conditions.  Land  boomers  can  make 
the  most  worthless  swamp  or  sand  hill 
look  like  the  most  fertile  and  valuable 
land  on  earth — on  paper.  j.  j.  d. 
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To  Keep  Your 
Barn  Cleaner 
With  Less  Work1 

Cows  all  lined  up  evenly  soma- 
ure  drops  In  gutter— not  under 
cows  or  In  driveway.  Saves  work 
and  time  In  cleaning.  Keeps  cows 
cleaner,  pre ven  ts  d  I  sease,  1  nereas- 
es  quantity  and  improves  quality 
ofmilk— gets  higher  prices  and 
boosts  profits  by  many  other  ways 
of  saving  and  making  money. 

JAMES  SANITARY 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 

also  enables  you  to  feed  cows  individually 
— prevents  fast  eating  cows  from  stealing 
from  slow-eating  ones.  Enables  you  to 
water  all  cows  in  the  stall.  Helps  won¬ 
derfully  in  preventing  tuberculosis,  abor¬ 
tion,  ruined  udders,  etc.  No  wasted  feed I 
Let  us  mail  you  proof—  astounding  facts  and 
figures.  Read  what  others  say.  You’ll  besur- 
prised  and  pleased  how  easy  your  barn,  new, 
old,  large  or  small,  can  be  equipped  the  James 
sanitary,  labor-saving,  money-saving  way.  Free 
Book  No.  10  tells  about  stalls  and  stanchions. 

No.  11  tells  about  litter  and  feed 
carriers.  Either  or  both  sent 
for  name  and  address  on 
postal.  Be  sure  to  state 
number  cows  you  own. 
JAMES  MFG.  CO., 
|5530Cane  St.v  Ft.j 
Atkinson,  Wis. 
(Formerly  Kent 
Mfg.  Co.) 


iTfeWNIDAD-LAKE^PHAp 

JpReadyRo^rY 

Stays  waterproof 

jgj  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  {J 
|jg  makes  r o o f i n g  stay 
jfgf  waterproof.  It  i  s  the 
|H  product  of  N ature.  And 
gn  man  has  never  equaled 
HI  it  for  roofing.  We  use 
it  to  make  Genasco. 
Genasco  doesn’t  rot, 


£  rust,  dry-out,  crack,  Igjj 
ft?  break— and  doesn’t  leak.  ^ 

Get  Genasco  for  every  building  on 
the  farm.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Comes  in  rolls  ready  and  easy  for  any¬ 
body  to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco.  Write  us  for  samples  and 
the  valuable  Good  Roof  Guide  Book- 
free. 

The  Kant-lealc  Kleet  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings  does  away  with  nail- 
leaks  and  makes  seams  watertight 
without  cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Chicago  T 

-J. 


WHEELBARROW 

SEEDER 


SAVES 
TIME 
LABOR 
and 
SEED 

THIS  is  a  high  grade  too]  for  the  high  grade  fanner. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  mind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  you.r  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAB,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER' CO.,  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Dollars  Take 
The  Place  of 
Slumps 

8750  extra  crop-profits  every  year  on 
40  acres  and  double  value  of  land  when 
stumps  are  pulled  out.  Let  us  prove 
it.  Write  now  for  new,  fine,  free  book 
showing  testimony  of  Hercules  Stump- 
Puller  owners.  See  actual  photos  of 
3-foot  stumps  pulled  in  less  than  5  min¬ 
utes.  All  steel,  means  unbreakable 
strength— triple  power,  means  terrific 
pull.  More  pull  than  a  tractor.  The 

HERCULES 

All-Steol  Triple  Power 

Stump  Puller 

Sold  on  30  days’  free  trial— all  broken  cast¬ 
ings  replaced  free  any  time  within  3  years. 
Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safety  of 
men  and  team.  Careful  machining  and 
turning  of  parts  means  long  life  and  light 
draft.  G0%  lighter  in  weight  and  400% 
stronger  than  any  cast  iron  or  “semi-steel’’ 
puller  made.  Get  the  genuine  Hercules— 
save  money— prevent  danger.  Can  be  used 
single,  double  or  triple  power. 

Book  F reo  and 
Special  Proposition 

Read  astounding  profit-facts  and  figures 
in  free  book.  See  many  letters  ana  pho¬ 
tographs.  Read  about  best  crops  to  plant 
in  virgin  land  where  stumps  stood.  Read 
how  others  do  contract  stump-pulling  for 
neighbors  or  rent  machine  at  a  profit. 
Then  note  special  low  introductory  price 
to  first  5,000  buyers  in  different  localities. 
Mail  postal  right  now  or  takedown  name 
and  address. 

Hercules 
Mfg b  Co. 

Centerville ,  /. 


'The  engine  for  every  purpose’ 

Your 

Wife 

Your  Horses* 
and  Your  Own 

The  Novo  Engine  is  built 
for  all  farm  work  from 
running  separators  to 
operating  feed  mill 
and  ensilage  cutters. 

fiolANtf 
no  Fan 

NOTbEEZING 

"Troubles 


THE  BEST  IVAY  TO  COOK  BOTH 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Stock  Feed 

For  spraying  fruit 

etc.,  cook  your  lime  and  sulphur 

solution  in  a  Heesen  Kettie;  it  cooks  quickest— uses  less  fuel,  and 
costs  least. 

HEESEN  KETTLES 

are  used  by  thousands  of  fruit  farmers,  who  endorse  them  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  device  money  can  buy— not  only  best  for  cooking 
spraying  solution,  but  handy  for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Splendid  for 
feed  cookers  for  stock. 

Burn  any  fuel— set  on  the  ground  anywhere— no  foundation  required. 
Sizes  15.  20,  30,  40,  55.  05  and  75  gallon.  Write  at  once  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  low  price,  or  send  order  for  size  wanted. 

&  Co.,  Box  84,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 32  ffl 

Goon  to  Choice . 30  @ 

Lower  Grades  . 28 

Storage . [30 

State  Dairy,  best . 31 

( 'om  in  on  to  Good . . .  ’ .  .2.) 

Factory . 23 

Paeking  Stock .  . 20  „ 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  32  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  35  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . ]6 

Common  to  Good . .14 

Skims .  03 
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.33 

.31 

.2'.i 

.33 

.32 

.30 

.26 

.24 


.17 

■15% 

.13 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 37 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 34 

Common  to  Good . 28 

Western,  best . 34 

Under  grades . 24 

Checks  and  dirties . 20 

8torage.  prime .  .27 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.90 

Medium .  4.()(| 

Pea . . .  415 

Yellow  Eye .  445 

Bed  Kidney . 4.70 

White  Kidney .  5.90 

Lima,  California .  6.40 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 52 

Common  to  Good . 45 

Pacific  Coast . . 

German  Crop,  new .  .86 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1011 . 


.40 

.35 

.32 

.38 

.32 

.27 

.30 


®  5.05 
®  4.40 
®  4.60 
ffl  4.20 
®  5.10 
@  6.00 
®  6.50 

®  .54 
©  .01 
@  .47 
@  .91 


Common  to  good. 


. . 10 

. 07 

Sun  dried . 07 


Chops 
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Raspberries . 27  © 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy.bbl . 1,75 

Spitzenburg  ..  . .  1.75 

Ben  Davis .  1.60 

Baldwin .  1.60 

Greening . 2.00 

King .  1.76 

Hubbardston . 1.50 

York  Imperial .  1.75 

Western,  box .  1 .00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.50 


•10% 

.09 

.08 

•02% 

.28 


Jersey,  bbl. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 


7.50 

.35 


@  4.00 
@  4.00 
©  3  00 
©  3.50 
@  3.50 
ffl  3.75 
@  3.00 
@  3.00 
@  3.00 
@  9.50 
®  9.60 
@  .90 


VEGETABLES 
,  State,  bbl . 


3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

2.00 


Potatoes — N.  Y 
Maine,  bag 
Long  Island,  bbl. ... 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  8.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 10.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 10 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  2.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50 

New.  100  bunches .  2.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton .  30.00 

Domestic  seed,  ton . lo.UO 

Rod,  ton . 20.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2.50 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  basket . 75 

Kale,  bbl  .  1.50 

Chicory,  bbl .  1.00 

Endive,  Erencta,  lb . 11 


Poultry .  f.i"  Lettuce,  %-bbl.  bkt .  loo 

L  ■' .  -1“  Onions.  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  2.50 


219 

219 


185, 


186 

187 

188 
188 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Story  of  a  Tree . 

Controlling  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

Sensible  Spraying  Notes . 

Mare  on  Orchard  . 

Dynamiting  and  Tree  Planting .  188 

Pollenizer  for  Anjou  Pear .  189 

A  Second-hand  Greenhouse .  190 

Reheading  Old  Trees .  190 

What  varieties  of  Apples . 492 

Big  “Little  Things”  in  Spraying .  194 

Fall  Plowing  of  Orchard .  194 

Too  Much  Wood  on  Peaches .  194 

An  Apple  Orchard  in  New  England....  196 
Top-grafting  and  Trimming  Young  Trees  199 

Thoughts  on  Apple  Trees .  201 

Winter  Celery;  Pollenizing  Strawberries  203 

Fruits  for  the  Mountain .  203 

Care  of  Cherry  Trees .  203 

New  Plant  Immigrants . . .  .  203 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day .  206 

“Gypsy”  Yeast  .  206 

Egg  Lemonade  .  206 

The  Rural  Patterns .  206 

Preparing  Fruit  Syrups .  207 

In  the  Ijand  of  our  Tradition .  207 

MI  SC E  LL A NEOUS. 

Parcels  Post  in  Germany.  Part  II...  186 
To  Find  the  Horse  Power  of  an  Engine  186 

Made  Tired  by  Deer .  186 

Pure  Food  Guarantees .  189 

The  Signs  of  the  Moon .  190 

Good  Bread;  Cement  Floors .  192 

Sugar  Beet  Culture  and  Slavery .  196 

Problem  of  Forcing  Water .  198 

Hauling  Logs  .  200 

Establishing  Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  .  201 

Events  of  the  Week .  205 

Yours  for  Parcels  Post .  205 

Plain  Statement  About  Quotations.  .  .  .  211 

Notes  on  Public  Questions .  220 

Another  Smoke-house  .  220 
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Weak  Foal. 

I  have  a  mare  colt  eight  months  old  that 
stands  on  her  quarters  with  toes  pointing 
upwards ;  have  cut  the  hoof  away  on  the 
bottom  leaving  heels  as  high  as  possible, 
and  shortening  toes  about  one-half  inch, 
hut  she  still  rests  her  whole  weight  on 
quarters,  fetlocks  almost  touching  the  floor. 
She  is  worse  in  front  than  behind ;  the 
pastern  joints  seem  very  weak,  but  there 
is  no  enlargements  yet.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  her  one  quart  heavy  oats  three  times 
daily  with  plenty  of  bright  Timothy  hay. 
She  runs  out  in  yard  every  day  that  the 
weather  will  permit.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  do?  Is  the  case  incurable?  s. 

Hand  rub  the  tendons  of  legs  three  times 
a  day  and  put  on  ankle  boots,  which  must 
he  made  by  the  harnessmakor  after  he  has 
examined  the  foal.  It  may  tie  necessary  to 
lit  on  boots  having  projecting  heels  and 
have  an  iron  brace  from  shoe  running  back 
of  fetlock.  Such  cases  require  the  skill  of 
an  expert  brace  maker,  but  we  cannot  say 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  mend  matters 
even  with  such  expert  help.  a.  s.  a. 


Orange  Co.,  bag .  2.50 

White,  bu .  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 2.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4.00 


©  3.50 
®  '3  75 
@  4.00 
@  2.65 
@6  50 
@  1.85 
@10.00 
©15.00 
@  .16 
@  3.00 
@  2.00 
@  3.00 
@33.00 
@20  00 
@28.00 
@  2.75 
@  1.75 
@  2.00 
©  2.50 
@  .14 
@  5.00 
@  3.00 
©  3.00 
©  3.00 
@  3.25 
©  6.00 
@  5.00 
@  3.50 
@  4.00 
@  1.50 
1.00.  @  1.25 
6  @  1.25 
@  1.50 
@  2.50 
@  4.00 


.50 

1.50 

1.00 


1.00 

LOO 


1.25 
4.00 
.40 
1.00 
.50 
©  3.60 
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@ 

© 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.13 

.15 

.09% 

.16 

.13 

.16 

.50 


.21 
.18 
30 
.22 
.22 
.25 
.21 
.16 
.22 
@  .16 
@  5.25 
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@ 

@ 

@ 

® 
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String  Beans,  bu 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

TurniDS,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

White,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1.00 

No.  2.  box .  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

Lettuce,  doz . 75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12 

Fowls . 18 

Roosters . 08 

Ducks . 15 

Geese .  . 12 

Turkeys . 15 

Guineas,  pair . 40 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  . 19 

“Common  to  Good . 14 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28 

Rrollers,  common  to  good . 18 

Roasters . 16 

Capons,  7  to  8  lbs . 23 

Smaller  sizes . 17 

Fowls .  15 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 15 

Geese . 12 

Squabs,  doz .  1.60 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11 

Common  to  good . 10 

Buttermilks . 07 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00  _ 

Pork.  Light . . 07%@  .08 

Heavy . 06%®  .07 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 24.50  ©  25.00 

No.  3 . 21.00  @  24.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  ®  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  ®  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  ffl  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.00 

Oxen . 3.75 

Cows .  2.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.50 

Culls . 6. 00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00 

Lambs .  6.00 

Hogs . 6.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.22 

No.  2,  Red .  1.03 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.14 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 68 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . . . 55 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95 

Barley,  choice .  1.20 

MILL  FEED— CAR  LOTS 

Spring  Bran, t  on .  29.00  ®  30.50 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  @  32.00 

Red  Dog .  32.00  @  33.00 

Hominv  Chop .  29.00  ®  30.30 

Linseed  Meal .  40.00  ®  40.50 

Corn  Meal .  30.00  ®  33.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  10.30 

Middling  Gulf .  10.55 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  9.45 

Good  Middling .  10.25 


®  .12 
@  .10% 
©  .08 
@  7.00 


@  7.30 
@  7.05 
©  5.50 
@10.50 
@  7.00 
@  4.25 
@  7.15 
@  6.70 


® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

© 


.73 

.60 

.97 


ffl  1.35 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Apple  market  in  Boston  is  slow  and  quiet 
except  on  a  little  extra  fancy  fruit,  which 
bring  fair  prices.  Kings  and  Baldwins  of 
best  quality  bring  around  #4  per  barrel ; 
other  grades  not  so  good  bring  .$2.50  to  $5  ; 
Spys,  $3  and  better ;  Sweets,  Greening  and 
Russet  go  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Apples  held  by  farmers  are  rotting  badly, 
and  when  sold  in  local  markets  return  more 
than  when  shipped  to  Boston  in  most  cases. 
Cranberries  slow  but  firm  at  about  $10  per 
barrel  and  $6.50  per  box.  Florida  straw¬ 
berries,  40  to  60  cents  per  box.  Potatoes 
in  medium  supply  and  higher  prices ;  native 
bring  $2.50  per  bag  of  two  bushels;  foreign 
Stock,  $6  per  barrel ;  sweets,  $1.65  per 
basket.  Onions  still  higher  with  good  stock 
scarce ;  native,  $3.50  per  bag  of  100 
pounds;  foreign.  $3.50  and  $3.75  per  crate. 
Cabbage  is  short  and  goes  at  $2  and  better 
per  barrel  for  Drumhead;  $1.25  for  Savoy, 
and  red  $1.50  per  box.  Native  celery  about 
done  and  goes  at  $3.50  per  dozen  bunches. 
Cucumbers  in  short  supply  bring  up  to  $12 
per  _box  of  100.  Lettuce  is  as  high  as 
$1.25  per  box  of  18  heads.  Squash  are 
easy  and  low  for  this  season.  Turban  and 
Hubbard  bringing  from  $15  to  $30  per  ton, 
or  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Roots  are 
high  and  sell  well  if  good  stock.  Turnips, 
yellow  and  white,  per  barrel  hag,  $1.50  to 
$2;  White  egg  and  flat,  about  $1  per  box. 
Beets  and  carrots  also  bring  about  $1  per 
box.  Parsnips,  $1.50  per  box ;  radishes, 
$1.75  per  box  and  better ;  hothouse  to:.ia- 
toes  are  vey  high  at  35  to  50  cents  per 
pound. 

Live  poultry  is  in  demapd  at  present, 
hens  bringing  16  cents  per  pound;  chickens 
and  roosters,  14  and  10  cents  per  pund. 
Western  dressed  turkeys,  22  cents  per  pound 
for  best;  fancy  large  dressed  chickens,  18 
and  20  cents  per  pound  ;  broilers  of  about 
two  pound  weight,  up  to  28  cents  per 
pound.  Other  grades  of  dressed  poultry 
bring  from  14  to  18  cents  per  pound. 
Dressed  hogs  average  about  eight  cents  per 
pound;  live,  six  to  0y2  cents.  Veal,  dressed. 
15  cents  down  per  pound;  live,  10  cents 
down,  according  to  weight  and  quality. 
Lamb,  11  cents  dressed  for  fancy.  Beef  is 
easier;  steer  beef  brings  11  to  12  cents 
dressed,  others  eight  and  10  cents  per 
pound.  Live  beef  at  Brighton  brings  about 
six  cents  per  pound  on  the  hoof.  Bologna 
stock  about  2  Vis  cents  per  pound. 

Baking  beans  are  high  ;  pea,  Medium  and 
yellow  eye  bring  from  $2.60  to  $2.70  per 
bushel ;  Kidney,  $3  per  bushel. 

Butter  is  short  and  high  ;  best  creamery 
brings  89  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  good 
37  cents;  nothing  lower  than  35  cents  is 
safe  to  buy.  I’heese  is  strong  at  18  cents 
fr  good  common  and  19  for  sage  per  pound  ; 
nothing  under  15  cents  per  pound.  Eggs 
are  still  short  and  likely  to  stay  so,  as 
hatching  season  will  keep  down  the  increase 
in  production  for  some  time  to  come.  Extra 
fancy  bring  44  cents  per  dozen ;  fresh,  40 
and  42  cents,  with  storage  held  stiff  at  37 
to  38  cents. 

Best  hay,  $27.50 ;  common  and  good 
grades,  $25  and  $26;  for  poor  grades  about 
$18  is  obtained  per  ton.  Boston  prices  on 
grain  were  about  as  follows,  wholesale, 
February  3:  Meal  and  corn.  $1.43  and 
$1.52  per  hag  of  100  pounds;  bran,  $30  to 
$31  per  ton ;  mixed  feed,  $32  per  ton ; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $30  to  $31.50  per  ton; 
linseed  meal,  $39  and  $41  ;  gluten  meal.  $34 
per  ton.  a.  B.  r.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

^Earn  $10  a  Day- 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  You  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 


easier  with  a 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Our  810,000  bond  protects  yon. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  ana  up. 
As  low  as  Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper- 

a  j  A  /■‘“V.  ates  easier  than  other  saws  be- 

*ll|  L|.\  cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
iJ’iS/t  \  drawB  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
$10  saw  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  A  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  too  Belleville,  Pa. 


Beautiful  Eastern  Shore  Farm.  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  No  better  trucking  and  farm  land.  480  bu.  potatoes 
to  acre.  14-room  dwelling;  bath.  Large  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  7  Tenant  houses.  County  seat  and  mainline 
P.H.R, smiles.  Liberal  terms.  H.H.Willord.Bangor.Penna. 

GROUND  MOLES 

Tlielr  habit*  and  how  to  cnteli  them.  A  Book  Free 
L.  II.  OLMSTED’S  SON,  Ilasbrouek  Heights,  N.  J. 


We  Need 


a  reliable  helper  in  our 
poultry  department  to 

attend  brooders,  etc.;  also  some  farm  work  at 
times;  also  need  farm  hand  for  eight  months. 
No  booze.  Give  reference  and  state  wages, 

SHELD0NCR0FT.  SILVER  LAKE,  PA. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FARMERS — 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
SELLING  “NITRAGIN” 
IN  SPARE  TIME 


You  can  easily  sell  an  article  you’ll  be  glad 
to  buy  and  use  on  your  own  land.  Your  son 
can  sell  it.  Anyone  interested  In  farming  can 
sell  it.  Work  is  intensely  interesting,  educa¬ 
tional  and  profitable.  Chance  to  establish  per¬ 
manent  business.  “Nitragin”  puts  nitrogen 
— into  the  soil — makes  bigger  and  richer  crops 
insures  a  “  Catch  ”  of  Alfalfa  and  other  legumes 
— restores  worn  out  land.  Farmers  who  buy  and 
use  “Nitragin”  make  $20.00  to  $30.00  on  every 
$2.00  they  invest.  That  is  why  they  buy  quickly 
— that  is  why  you  can  make  big  money.  “Nitra¬ 
gin”  method  endorsed  by  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  and  soil  authorities, 
all  over  the  world.  Write  at  once  I 
for  liberal  offer  to  distributors,  f 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  “NITRAGIN”  CO. 

739  MFRS.  HOME  BLDG., 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis. 


Stump  Puller 

Warranted  tltt  most  practical  machlno  mads.  One  man  can  lift 
20  tons.  3  stylos.  10  sizes.  $25  and  up.  Scrow, Cable  or  Hand  Power 
We  make  cheapest  TILE  DITCHER  end  the  best 

Cnrn  Hnrvpctpr  ever  80*<*-  One  horse  cnts2rows. 
UUMI  nal  VColCl  One  man.  No  twine.  On  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Our  new  34-page  Catalog  FREE.  Write  Today 

R.  L.  BENNETT  *  COMPANY.  WESTERVILLE,  OHIO. 


FbB  Running  Cream  Separators 

<?£ncuaaan- 

('“■“A  ^sreto 


START- 
$1  OWLV 
ANDlTtA  OIL-1 


DAIRYMEN,  Take  a  Look  at 
the  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

It’s  the  original  and  “only 
thing”  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  TRY  ONE.  A»k  your 
dealer  for  a  “STlUTE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


Wanted-Good  Farm  £.n 

particulars  in  first  letter.  B.  E.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  Poultryman,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  to  take  charge  April  1st  or  before,  and 
run  with  one  helper  for  the  present,  a  small  poul¬ 
try  and  pig  plant  for  profit.  Good  equipment, 
btate  in  reply  single  or  married,  age,  experience, 
references  and  wages  desired,  with  board  or  house. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED— a  middle-aged  woman  (from  coun¬ 
try  preferred)  to  help  in  housework,  do  plain 
cooking  and  partial  care  of  invalid;  permanent  po¬ 
sition  to  right  party.  O.  H.,  care  Rural  N.-Y. 

WORK  READY  APRIL  1  or  sooner,  for  man  with  wife 
and  daughter  (12  to  14  years)  on  small  farm  30 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Cottage.  Steady 


around. 


...  , . ,  A ,  vt  vvminfcvt  uvoauj  work  year 
FARMER,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wanted -2  Rouen  Drakes  ^g1,, 

For  breeding  purposes.  P.  M.  B„  care  R.  N.-Y. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm "™"”kUE' 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  troin  selected  breeders.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Single  and  Rose  C. 
K.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

POD  SAI  P— Three  Registered  Chester  White 
t,  ^  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

Price  $30  each,  EUGENE  T,  BLACK.  Scio,  N.  Y. 

FFRRFT^  -Here  I  :im  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
i  LiutLlJ  rats  The  perret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  (J ALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYark 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats.  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  ■  Boston. 

GKOjP.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

ries  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1 3th  St..  New  York- 


If  you  arc  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel  your 
present  one,  our  Special  Architectural  Department 
youworryand  dollars.  Weemploythemostup-to-datepracti- 
cal  Experienced  barn  Architects  who  workout  pianstofityour  needs. 
This  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  Louden  a  recognized  authority  on 
Scientific  Barn  Construction,  lighting,  ventilation  and  equipment.  Wc  have  equip¬ 
ped  and  studied  hundreds  of  barns  all  over  the  country  and  talked  with 
their  owners.  We  know  and  will  tell  you  what  features  experience 
has  proven  best  and  most  practical 

.This  Service  is  Free.  ^ are  no  strin*s 


l  this  offer — no  money  to  be  paid  at  any 
f  stage  of  the  game.  Tell  us  your 
'needs  and  wc  will  give  yo 

’expert  assistance  free. 

Louden’s  Barn  Equipments 
are  the  recognized  standard  o 
the  world.  Used  in  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  stables  and  by  thousands  of  the  biggestj 
Dairymen.  Farmers  and  Breeders.  Write  today. , 
Louden  Machinery  Co., 

Broadway,  ■  Fairfield,  Iov 
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We  Save 
Yc 
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Send  Coupon  at  Once  for  Great 

Book  of  Plans 

and  5,000  Money-Saving  Offers  in 
Gordon-V an  Tine  Co.’s  Grand  F ree 

Home  Builders9  Catalog 


HOUSE ! 


Yes,  Sir!  — 


We  GUARANTEE  Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction! 


We  have  great  news  for  everybody  who  is  planning  to  build  a  new  house  or  barn  or  repair 
or  remodel  an  old  one.  Get  your  name  on  “The  Big  Four”  Coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertisement  and  see  what 
it  is.  We  have  saved  the  public  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  by  selling  building  material  Direct  to  the  Actual  User. 
With  our  immense  new  building  material  plant  running  full  blast  and  the  biggest,  finest  stock  of  new  Doors,  Windows, 
Millwork  and  Lumber  in  the  country  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  we  are  going  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  building  material  prices. 

Chance  of  a  Lifetime  to  Build  at  Small  Cost! 

ROOFING 


Our  Grand  Free  Home  Builders’  Catalog  offers  Millwork  and  Lumber  of  every  de¬ 
scription — the  best  in  America — at  prices  that  will  save  you  several  hundred  dollars  on 
the  cost  of  that  new  house  or  barn.  We  can  save  you  about  HALF  the  usual  prices  on 
Millwork.  We  can  save  you  $100  to  $300  on  every  carload  of  Lumber. 

It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  build  you  a  beautiful  new  home  or  a  fine  barn,  or  any 
other  building,  at  an  enormous  saving.  We  ship  wherever  railroads  run.  We  give  full 
measure,  guaranteeed  quality  and  a  square  deal  all  the  way  through.  All  goods  guaran¬ 
teed  up  to  the  official  grades  of  the  Sash  and  Door  Manufacturers’  Association. 

We  supply  everything  that  goes  into  a  building. 
In  addition  to  all  “stock”  sizes  of  doors,  windows 
and  millwork,  we  have  designed  scores  of  special 
styles  and  sizes  to  harmonize  with  the  latest  archi¬ 
tectural  ideas.  Send  the  coupon  for  our  Grand  Free 
Millwork  Catalog,  our  beautiful  Book  of  Plans,  our 
Lumber  Price  List  and  Roofing  Book. 

^  The  pictures  shown  here  show  how  little  it  costs  to 
build  houses  and  barns  from  our  materials. 
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Price  Per 
Roll  of  108 
Square  Feet 

Of  Highest  Guaran¬ 
teed  Quality. 
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I ME 


$1,013  buys_Bll  the.Lumber_and  Millwork  for 


this  7-room  house. 


Plan  No.  119. 


Low  Prices 


on 


bvery  carpenter 
■in  tho  country  praises  the 
quality  of  our  building  material. 


Roof  Book 

Free 


Flight 
of  Stairs 
Complete 
and  Ready  to 
Put  Together, 


buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
this  beautiful  bungalow.  Plan  No.  106, 


Guaranteed  5938 

Doors  and  Windows 

Our  new  catalog  quotes  the  lowest  prices  obtainable  anywhere  on 
Doors  and  Windows.  In  our  great  warehouses  we  carry  a  vast  stock 
of  Doors  and  Windows— all  bright,  new  goods— 
which  we  sell  at  about  HALF  what  the  retail 
dealer  demands.  We  fill  orders  for  “stock” 
sizes  within  48  hours. 

We  have,  in  addition,  a  multitude  of  special 
fancy  doors  and  windows  in  all  the  popular  pat¬ 
terns  at  very  low  prices  Ask  for  catalog. 


We  offer  n  splendid  variety  of  Stair  Mate, 
rinl  in  Oak  and  Yellow  Pine.  Our  designs  ad¬ 
mit  of  many  variations.  Our  prices  save  you 
from  $60  to  $125  on  a  complete  flight  of  stairs. 
See  Catalog  for  latest  stair  designs. 

Estimates  FREE! 


buys  all  the  Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
this  barn.  Plan  No.  202. 


"Vil  A  f°r  this 
1*16  4-light 

STORM  SASH 


*Just  what; 
we  want!* 


Book  of  50  Plans 

epre  The  Plan  Book 

■  wins  out  be¬ 

cause  every  house  in  it 
has  actually  been  built 
at  figures  stated.  Cost 
never  exceeds  esti¬ 
mate  if  you  build  from 
our  plans.  Book  con¬ 
tains  about  50  plans  of 
the  newest  designs  in 
Houses,  Bungalows  and 
Cottages  costing  $600  to 
$6,000.  Every  home¬ 
builder  needs  this  splen¬ 
did  volume.  Free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10c  to  cover  cost 
of  postage  and  mailing. 


$685 

Don’t  Build 

Until  You  Get  Our 

Anti -Trust 

Prices  on 

LUMBER! 

Save  $100  to  $300 
on  Every  Carload! 

Our  daily  sales  of  lumber  are  enormous. 
We  operate  a  large  plant  and  control  the 
output  of  others.  We  guarantee  our  grades. 
We  follow  the  Official  Grading  Rules. 

Estimates  Free 

List  or  send  your  lumber  bill  for  free  estimate. 

OurtGrand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog 

Has  Saved  the  PubHc  Millions  of  DoUars! 

Get  a  copy  of  “The  Big  Pour”  Building  Material  Books  and  see  the  astounding  low  prices. 

Read  our  sweeping  guarantee  of  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  money  back  and  freight 
paid  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  back  up  every  word  of  it.  Our  customers,  for  whom  we  have 
saved  millions,  confirm  it.  The  editor  of  this  paper  will  vouch  for  every  statement  we  make.  4 
Remember,  we  have  been  established  here  since  1865,  and  the  very  life  of  our  business  depends  * 
on  our  “making  good.”  f 


buys  nil  the  Lumber  and  Millwork 
for  this  8-room  house.  Plan  No.  100. 
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OOC7  buvs  all  the  Lumber  and  Mill. 
v°“l  work  for  this  8- room  house. 
Plan  No.  121. 

Sign  and  Mail  „ « 
TODAY!  ** 
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Free  Books 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

►  ~  P8?0  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 


Nani*. 


Stop  Pouring  Profits  Into  the  “Middleman’s”  Till! 


« 

Save  your  hard-earned  dollars!  Take  advantage  of  our  record-breaking  reductions  from  retail  ! 
prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogs,  make  up  a  trial  order  and  let  us  prove  that  lowest  prices,  : 
high  grade  goods,  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  and  guaranteed  satisfaction  mean  exactly  » 
what  we  say.  We  have  some  great  news  for  you.  Send  the  coupon  or  a  letter  at  once.  (160)  • 


Address. 


Occupation . .  ....  ............  ....  ......  . . . 

Millwork  □  Lumber  □ 

GORDON -VAN  TINE  CO.,  2820  Case  St.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  j  Rooting  □  Plan  Book  □  SRSSSr  ♦ 
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COLD  FRAME  SYSTEM  OF  MELON  GROWING. 
The  Whole  Story  By  Paul  Rose. 

That  the  growing  of  cantaloupes  has  become  a  great 
industry,  and  that  the  demand  for  cantaloupes  of  high 
grade  and  good  quality  is  keeping  pace  with  produc¬ 
tion.  is  an  evident  fact.  Cantaloupes  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States  are  generally  grown  on  high,  roll¬ 
ing  hill  lands  of  a  sandy  nature.  Sandy  soils  are  gen¬ 
erally  preferred  because  of  their  natural  warmth  and 
earliness,  as  earliness  is  generally  to  be  desired,  al¬ 
though  the  best  flavored  melons  are  grown  on  clay 
hill  lands  where  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  manure  is 
used.  Valley  lands  with  poor  atmosphere  drainage 
and  without  the  best  of  under  drainage,  are  not  de¬ 
sirable,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  be  affected  with  leaf 
blight,  as  stagnant  air,  cold  nights  and  heavy  dews 
are  conducive  to  the  propagation  of  the  melon-blight 
fungus.  Sandy  lands  where  the  water  plain  is  within 
15  or  20  feet  of  the  surface  T  consider  dangerous. 


Vines  in  such  locations  are  more  liable  to  be  affected 
with  the  blight  than  where  there  is  no  water  plain 
beneath. 

Sod  lands,  Fall  plowed  and  well  pulverized  in  the 
Spring,  are  desirable  if  seed  plantings  are  to  be  made 
in  the  open ;  then  Fall  plowing  is  advisable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cutworms,  for  Fall  plowing  is  a  good  remedy 
for  cutworms.  Stable  manure  is  the  very  best  fertilizer 
that  can  be  used  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  get  it,  even  at  a  high  cost.  Liberal  quantities 
broadcast  and  plowed  under,  or  if  well  rotted,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  and  well  disked  and  harrowed 
into  the  soil,  will  give  good  results.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  this  commodity,  we  seldom  do  this  only 
on  poor,  thin  knolls,  manure  generally  being  piled  up 
and  handled  over  during  the  Winter  and  used  in  hills 
and  trenches.  Good  heavy  crops  of  cantaloupes — not 
watermelons — can  be  grown  on  the  same  lands  year 
after  year  where  liberal  quantities  of  fertilizers  are 
used,  either  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  if 
a  crop  of  rye  or  wheat  is  sown  as  soon  as  melons 


are  off.  We  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  always  plow¬ 
ing  the  ground,  turning  crab-grass,  weeds  and  the 
old  vines  down  about  eight  inches.  The  rye  then 
makes  a  good  Fall  growth  and  is  preferable  to  wheat, 
as  it  is  more  hardy  and  less  liable  to  winter-kill  on 
exposed  portions  of  the  fields.  This  is  plowed  under 
in  the  Spring  when  the  new  growth  is  about  a  foot 
high.  If  stable  manure  is  to  be  used  in  the  trenches 
or  hills,  then  the  rye  should  be  plowed  under  earlier, 
giving  it  a  chance  to  rot  some  before  the  trenching 
begins.  Sandy  lands  that  I  have  owned  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  heavy  crops  when  thus  treated  for  18  years, 
and  the  last  crop  was  just  as  good  as  the  first. 

The  prime  object  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the 
system  of  cantaloupe  growing  that  we  call  the  “cold 
frame  system,”  hoping  that  some  of  the  readefs  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  situated  as  to  profit  thereby,  or 
perhaps  help  some  young  man  to  take  up  a  work  that 
he  can  do  within  his  limited  means  until  his  other  in¬ 
dustries  get  upon  a  paying  and  profitable  basis.  Few 


realize  how  much  ready  cash  can  be  gotten  off  a  few 
acres  of  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  until  they  make 
the  trial.  In  preparing  the  cold  frames,  or  “beds,”  as 
we  call  them,  I  have  found  by  an  experience  of  over 
40  years  that  a  large  bed  is  best,  as  it  holds  a  more 
even  temperature  than  small  or  narrow  beds  through 
cold  spells  and  frosty  nights.  We  build  these  cold 
frames  about  40  feet  long  and  nine  feet  five  inches 
wide.  These  beds  or  frames  are  made  of  two-inch 
plank,  cypress  or  Southern  pine,  a  12  and  an  8-inch 
plank  on  the  north  or  upper  side  of  the  bed,  and  a 
12-inch  plank  on  the  south  side.  The  end  plank  is 
nailed  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
bed.  This  prevents  the  wind  from  getting  under  the 
end  sash.  The  cross-bars  or  railings  are  made  from 
sound  pine  2x4  or  2x5  dressed  and  sized.  These  rail¬ 
ings  should  be  cut  four  inches  longer  than  the  inside 
of  the  bed.  two  inches  sawed  in  and  split  out  at  each 
end.  Then  there  should  be  two  dressed  inch  pieces 
the  exact  length  of  the  inside  measurement  of  the  bed 
nailed  to  each  cross  bar,  that  it  will  be  flush  or  even 


with  the  top  of  the  bed  at  both  ends  of  the  cross  bar 
when  in  place ;  also  one  of  these  inch  strips  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  each  end  of  the  bed.  These  are  for  the  sash 
to  slide  on.  Be  sure  to  have  these  strips  well  nailed 
and  in  perfect  line,  so  that  the  sash  can  be  run  up  or 
down  without  hindrance.  The  cross-bars  should  be 
put  in  place  as  sash  are  put  on,  and  left  a  little 
loose,  as  dampness  from  the  moist  air  in  the  beds  and 
rains  will  cause  the  wood  to  swell  and  sash  may  cause 
trouble  in  sliding.  The  sash  are  made  from  soft 
wood.  I  use  White  cedar  mostly,  also  cypress,  pine 
and  Yellow  poplar.  Sash  bars  are  2^  by  l.)4  inches 
by  nine  feet  two  inches  long,  five  bars  to  the  sash; 
four  lines  of  8x10  glass  placed  in  the  sash  the  wide 
way,  crosswise  of  the  sash,  14'  lights  of  glass  to  the 
line  and  four  lines  of  glass  to  the  sash.  I  prefer  A 
glass ;  B  and  C  glass  is  of  uneven  thickness  and  apt 
to  be  full  of  air  blisters.  Such  glass  is  apt  to  break 
in  using.  The  grooving  of  sash  bars  should  be  care¬ 
fully  done — just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  one  light 


of  glass,  and  not  wide  enough  so  the  glass  will  lap  or 
slide  over  each  other.  The  head  pieces  of  the  sash 
are  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  sash  bars,  the 
tail  pieces  just  wide  enough  so  that  the  glass  can  be 
slipped  in  over  the  tail  piece.  The  top  glass  will  slip 
into  the  groove  when  pushed  up  against  the  head 
piece,  making  it  air  and  waterproof.  The  head  piece 
should  be  mortised  about  one-fourth  inch  deep  and 
the  tail  piece  about  one-half  inch  deep.  Three  and  a 
half  inch  strips  one-half  inch  thick  should  be  nailed 
across  the  sash,  one  in  center  and  the  other  two  half 
way  to  each  end  from  the  middle.  When  this  sash  is 
put  together,  and  nailed,  glass  put  in  and  fastened  at 
lower  end,  you  will  have  a  good  strong,  heavy  sash 
that  will  not  be  blown  off  the  bed,  and  will  last  for 
years  if  kept  housed  when  not  in  use.  Many  will  say, 
“Why  so  heavy  and  wide?”  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  best.  Ten  of  these  sashes  are  used  on 
each  bed.  Longer  beds  are  not  as  convenient.  We 
use  no  under  heat,  as  this  causes  the  plants  to  grow 
spindling  and  too  tender.  Such  plants  do  not  with- 
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stand  transplanting  as  well  as  plants  grown  without 
under  heat. 

The  ground  in  the  beds  should  be  made  perfectly 
level.  We  use  a  5x5-inch  veneer  box;  some  use  a 
smaller  one,  4j4x4j4.  I  prefer  the  larger  one,  as  it 
holds  more  compost  and  grows  and  sustains  a  better 
plant.  These  boxes  in  the  flat  cost  about  $2.50  per 
1,000  and  can  be  bought  from  any  plant  box  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  use  wire  and  stapling  machines  to  put 
these  boxes  together.  Six  thousand  boxes  is  a  good 
day’s  work  for  one  man  to  make  with  a  machine.  This 
man  has  an  assistant  who  “breaks”  the  box  material 
and  places  the  boxes  in  the  bed  as  made.  Two-ounce 
tacks  are  also  used  to  tack  the  boxes  together.  Some 
small  growers  do  not  tack  the  boxes  at  all,  just  fold¬ 
ing  and  placing  in  the  beds.  Such  boxes  are  apt  to 
cause  trouble  in  transplanting,  not  holding  together 
in  hauling  to  the  fields.  Some  only  use  bands,  i.  e., 
boxes  without  bottoms  in  them.  We  use  the  box  with 
bottom,  and  stapled  at  that.  We  have  box  houses  on 
runners  large  enough  to  admit  of  two  men  and  a 
small  stove.  With  this  outfit  the  work  goes  right 
along  regardless  of  the  weather.  When  one  bed  is 
filled  a  team  is  hitched  on  to  the  sled  and  it  is 
moved  to  the  next  bed.  The  assistant  places  the  boxes 
in  the  bed  as  fast  as  made  and  when  the  bed  is  about 
one  quarter  full  from  one  end,  he  then  uses  a  “kick 
bar” — a  2x5  plank,  and  presses  the  boxes  up  tightly 
toward  the  end,  keeping  the  boxes  always  in  true  line 
both  ways,  using  this  bar  several  times  in  filling  each 
bed.  If  boxes  are  a  little  loose  a  little  soil  is  packed 
along  the  south  side  between  the  boxes  and  the  bed  to 
hold  them  in  line  the  long  way  of  the  bed.  When  the 
bed  is  filled,  it  will  contain  about  2200  boxes  if  5x5 
boxes  are  used.  Great  care  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  boxes  in  true  line  crosswise  of  the  bed,  for  you 
will  need  straight  lines  later.  When  boxes  are  all 
lined  up  true,  then  we  mark  the  inside  of  the  bed 
with  a  crayon  directly  even  with  the  center  of  each 
row  of  boxes.  To  do  this  quickly,  a  little  strip  of 
board  2J4  inches  wide  is  used,  placing  it  against  the 
inside  of  the  box  and  drawing  a  straight  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  about  a  foot  long.  This  is  done  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  bed,  but  not  on 
the  ends. 

We  use  well  rotted  manure  or  compost  for  filling 
these  boxes.  This  is  gathered  up  months  before  and 
handled  over  many  times,  so  as  to  heat  and  rot  and 
get  in  the  very  best  possible  condition.  All  of  this 
material  is  worked  through  a  screen  made  of  com¬ 
mon  telephone  wire,  with  about  an  inch  and  quarter 
mesh.  This  screen  is  about  three  feet  by  nine  and 
worked  on  a  couple  of  tall  sawhorses.  This  screened 
material  is  shoveled  into  the  wagons  and  directly 
into  the  boxes  from  the  wagons.  The  object  of  this 
screening  is  to  work  out  all  trash  and  get  the  com¬ 
post  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  produce  an  even 
lot  of  strong,  stocky  plants.  Rake  and  gently  press 
into  the  boxes  this  material,  seeing  to  it  that  ail 
boxes  are  well  filled  and  leveled  off.  This  can  be 
done  two  or  three  weeks  before  planting  time.  When 
ready  to  seed  the  beds  the  boxes  should  be  plumped 
up  with  compost  if  any  are  a  little  short.  We  next 
go  over  the  beds  with  a  tool  something  like  an  old- 
fashioned  potato  masher  with  a  handle  about  four 
feet  long,  and  make  an  impression  in  the  center  of 
each  box  about  an  inch  deep  and  2j4  to  three  inches 
wide.  Now  cover  with  about  an  inch  of  new  sandy 
soil  if  possible.  We  use  sandy  soil  taken  from  the 
woods.  This  should  be  all  passed  through  the  screen 
so  as  to  screen  out  all  roots,  leaves  and  the  like.  In 
sections  where  the  soil  was  all  clay  I  used  leaf  mold, 
not  getting  too  deep  so  as  to  get  much  clay  soil,  as 
this  is  inclined  to  bake.  This  top-dressing  should  be 
carefully  leveled  off,  using  a  straight  edge  so  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  smooth.  The  depression  in  the  centers  of 
the  boxes  is  to  furnish  an  all  soil  or  sand  seed  bed 
for  the  seed  to  germinate  in,  and  is  an  important 
point  that  should  not  be  omitted.  We  are  now  ready 
for  the  marker.  This  is  made  by  taking  a  straight 
board  1^x5;  iy2  inches  from  the  end  we  bore  our 
first  hole  and  so  on  until  we  have  a  hole  that  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  center  of  each  box.  A  little  allow¬ 
ance  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the 
veneer  on  each  box.  Then  drive  into  each  of  these 
holes  a  little  pin,  leaving  it  project  just  one  inch — 
no  more.  This  pin  should  be  an  inch  in  diameter  so 
as  to  make  a  little  depression  in  the  center  of  the  box, 
one  inch  deep  and  an  inch  wide. 

Placing  the  end  of  the  marker  against  the  upper 
side  of  the  bed,  the  center  even  with  the  first  crayon 
mark  and  the  other  end  even  with  the  corresponding 
mark  at  the  lower  side  of  the  bed,  pins  down,  you 
give  the  marker  a  little  pressure  or  a  tunk  with  a 
mallet,  and  you  have  each  box  marked  in  the  center. 
You  can  thus  make  the  holes  for  the  seeds  for  the 
entire  bed  in  a  few  minutes,  an'd  no  matter  who  is 


planting  your  seed  will  all  be  in  the  same  depth. 
Cover  as  planted,  seeing  that  no  holes  are  skipped  by 
the  seeders.  Beds  should  not  be  sanded  ahead  of  the 
planters,  only  as  needed,  as  the  sun  and  wind  soon 
dries  out  this  loose  soil,  and  the  little  holes  fill  with 
dry  sand.  We  tisually1  drop  but  three  or  four  seeds 
to  the  hill.  As  soon  as  beds  are  seeded  we  wet  down 
with  a  sprinkling  outfit,  using  about  50  gallons  to  the 
bed  of  this  size.  Put  on  the  sash  and  begin  to  heat. 
Keep  a  thermometer  in  the  bed,  placing  it  behind  a 
shingle  in  the  shade  about  three  feet  from  the  north 
wall,  where  you  can  watch  your  temperature  on  bright 
days.  You  can  allow  the  temperature  to  go  as  high 
as  120  before  the  plants  begin  to  crack  the  ground — 
if  the  beds  are  kept  damp.  If  weather  is  favorable 
your  plants  will  be  coming  up  in  about  five  or  six 
days  when  the  beds  should  not  be  kept  quite  so  warm. 
The  first  week  or  two  we  generally  keep  them  at  about 
100.  We  control  the  tempei'ature  by  running  back 
the  sash  a  little  and  giving  the  plants  air.  We  also 
use  little  blocks  and  raise  the  sash  on  the  north  side, 


A  PRIZE  NEW  JERSEY  HOG.  Fig.  68. 


thus  letting  the  hot  air  escape.  In  cold  cloudy  times, 
beds  should  be  kept  closed  so  as  not  to  chill  the 
young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  show 
the  center  leaf  we  begin  to  thin,  never  leaving  over 
two  plants  to  the  hill.  If  there  are  any  vacant  boxes 
we  carefully  take  up  a  plant  on  the  point  of  the 
weeder  or  knife  and  place  it  in  the  vacant  box,  always 
having  a  little  cup  of  water  handy  to  water  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  transplanted.  They  will  always  grow  if  well 
transplanted  and  kept  moist  for  a  few  days.  There  is 
no  need  of  any  vacancies  in  your  beds.  The  weeders 
we  use  are  made  generally  from  old  table  knives.  Heat 


them  and  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  leaving  the  taper 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Heat  and  turn  this  point 
up  at  a  right  angle  and  sharpen  both  edges  and  you 
have  an  ideal  tool  to  work  among  the  little  plants. 
Of  late  years  we  thin  our  beds  to  only  one  plant  to 
the  box.  By  so  doing  we  grow  a  stronger  and  better 
plant  and  have  but  one  plant  to  the  hill.  This  gives 
better  and  earlier  melons.  We  always  try  to  do  this 
transplanting  in  the  beds  in  cloudy  weather,  as  the 
plants  take  hold  better.  The  same  method  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  growing  of  watermelon  plants  under 
glass,  only  there  should  never  be  but  one  plant  to  the 
box.  They  are  a  little  harder  to  make  live  in  trans¬ 
planting.  PAUL  ROSE. 

Michigan. 

(To  he  c(mtinued.) 


RENTING  ORCHARDS  ON  CONTRACT. 

I  have  only  had  two  years  experience  but  will  be 
glad  to  tell  wrhat  I  can  about  it.  Two  years  ago  this 
Winter  I  rented  two  orchards  for  five  years.  They 
were  both  badly  neglected  as  to  pruning  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  the  San  Jose  scale  was  very  bad.  At  first 
the  parties  wanted  to  know  what  I  would  give  for  the 
orchards  for  five  years.  After  looking  them  over  and 
seeing  the  bad  condition  that  they  were  in  I  told  them 
that  I  would  not  pay  a  cent,  but  if  they  would  give 
me  a  lease  I  would  treat  the  orchards  the  same  as  I 
have  my  own,  and  return  them  at  the  end  of  five  years 
in  as  good  shape  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  The 
lease  was  made  out  in  that  way.  I  pruned  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  fertilized,  sprayed  and  cultivated  as  if  they 
were  my  own. 

One  orchard  of  about  100  trees  has  already  nearly 
paid  for  all  that  I  have  done  for  it.  The  other  of 
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75  trees  has  not  done  so  well,  as  that  was  infested 
with  the  San,  Jose  scale  very  badly  and  I  have  had  to 
cut  the  tops  of  some  trees  nearly  all  off,  and  am  wait¬ 
ing  for  new  tops  to  grow.  They  are  doing  nicely  and 
ought  to  begin  bearing  again  in  two  years  more.  1 
think  the  price  to  be  paid  for  an  orchard  for  a  term 
of  years,  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  condition  of  the 
orchard  when  rented.  If  they  were  as  bad  as  these 
were  when  I  took  them  I  don’t  think  one  could  pay 
anything  for  the  first  five  years  and  feel  sure  of 
making  anything  out  of  it.  But  if  I  had  taken  these 
orchards  for  a  term  of  eight  or  10  years  I  could 
safely  agree  to  pay  the  owner  25  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  crops  each  year.  In  that  way  it  would  take 
about  the  first  five  years  to  get  back  all  that  has  been 
put  in,  in  the  way  of  work,  fertilizing,  etc.,  but  the 
last  three  or  five  years  ought  to  bring  a  good  profit.  I 
think  that  if  I  were  to  lease  an  orchard  that  was  in  a 
good  location,  had  been  kept  in  fair  condition,  and 
was  free  from  scale,  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  income  that  it  brought  in  for  five,  eight  or  10 
years.  I  think  the  location  of  an  orcuard  and  its 
condition  makes  a  great  difference  about  the  price  that 
can  be  paid  for  the  use  of  it  for  a  term  of  years. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  e.  hardy. 


HOG  GUESSING  CONTEST  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

About  20  years  ago,  at  Jacobstown,  N.  J.,  Taylor 
Devinney  raised  the  heaviest  hog  on  record.  Since 
then  the  farmers  around  this  section  of  New  Jersey 
have  been  trying  their  best  to  surpass  his  record.  Mr. 
Devinney’s  hog  weighed  1117  pounds,  and  each  year 
since  a  promising  hog  will  be  selected  to  outdo  “Mr. 
Big  ’Un,”  will  be  fed  on  the  best  the  land  affords, 
made  decidedly  uncomfortable,  killed,  dressed,  and  be 
found  wanting  by  many  pounds.  .  The  hog  pictured  in 
Fig.  68,  was  raised  by  Victor  Bush,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  You 
know  “money  talks,”  and  many  dollars  changed  hands 
as  the  result.  The  odds  were  two  to  one,  three  to 
one,  and  10  to  four  that  he  would  not  weigh  over  800 
pounds.  The  wise(?)  ones  were  several  pounds  under 
weight,  as  the  hog  weighed  831  pounds  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  “Dick”  Lamb,  proprietor  of  the  Washington 
House.  GEO.  B.  KATES. 

New  Jersey. 


PICTURES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

I  must  say  something  about  photographing  live 
stock.  Pose  the  stock  as  naturally  .as  possible,  have 
their  feet  well  under  them,  so  that  each  foot  bears  its 
share  of  the  weight,  and  be  sure  that  the  animal  is 
square  with  the  camera.  We  will  then  get  a  picture 

like  Fig.  71.  Views  taken  at  angles  or  intentionally 
distorted  pictures  fool  no  one,  but  give  one  a  bad  im¬ 
pression.  Retouched  pictures,  to  cover  faults  in  ani¬ 
mals  or  posing,  should  not  be  tolerated.  I  am  using 
an  anistigmat  lens  of  six-inch  focus  in  an  Optimo 
shutter,  or  a  4x5  camera,  and  get  good  results.  This 
lens  has  a  light  opening  of  f.  6-8,  and  at  full  opening 
enables  one  to  use  fair  shutter  speed  and  yet  get  full 
exposure,  which  means  no  dark  under  shadows,  or  one 
can  make  slow  snapshots  on  cloudy  days. 

Six-inch  focus  is  not  long  enough  to  take  the  best 
live-stock  pictures ;  on  4x5  plates  eight-inch  would  be 
better,  as  then  we  would  avoid  much  of  the  distortion 
noticeable  with  short  focus  lenses.  My  lens  is  almost 
an  all-purpose  lens,  that  is  it  is  suitable  for  a  large 
variety  of  work.  The  animal  in  the  picture  has  a 
very  excellent  pose  and  the'  picture  shows  no  distor¬ 
tion.  No  effort  was  made  to  get  the  picture  to  cover 
the  entire  plate,  so  instead  of  a  poor  picture  on  a  4x5 
plate,  we  have  a  good  picture  on  a  3x4  card.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  have  a  good  finder  and  use  care  we  can 
get  a  full-sized  picture  on  a  4x5  plate,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  all  other  sized  cameras.  A  good  camera  is 
a  highly  specialized  instrument,  and  to  be  successfully 
used  the  operator  must  have  skill  and  experience,  and 
to  get  good  stock  pictures  he  should  have  some  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  judge  of  live  stock  also.  When  taking  live 
stock  have  patience  and  do  not  scare  the  subjects 
till  they  are  nervous  and  restless.  Strive  for  natural 
poses  and  avoid  having  them  stretched  out  as  some 
show  horses  are  trained  to  do,  which  is  very  silly, 
nor  too  much  humped  together.  Have  them  on  level 
ground,  a  good  background  at  a  distance,  and  the  light 
full  on  the  side  to  be  taken ;  then  go  ahead. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  photographs  of  this  class  we  look  for 
truth  first  of  all,  and  Mr.  Duckwall  is  quite  right 
in  his  warning  against  retouching.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  a  good  animal  by 
poor  camera  work.  We  are  often  assured  that  the 
camera  cannot  lie,  yet  unskillful  developing  may  give 
an  effect  of  gauntenss  to  a  sleek  well-conditioned  steer, 
or  defects  be  hidden  by  some  manipulation.  Skill 
and  conscience  are  both  needed. 


1912. 

TRIMMING  AND  CARING  FOR  GRAPES. 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  information  regarding  trim¬ 
ming  and  caring  for  grape  vines?  E.  m.  e. 

Ohio. 

The  above  question  I  assume  refers  to  the  care  of 
grapes  in  the  home  garden  rather  than  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  vineyard,  and  that  the  vines  are  already  set.  The 
pruning  should  be  done  fairly  late  in  the  Spring,  but 
before  a  vigorous  sap  flow  has  begun.  This  time  will 
vary  from  season  to  season.  If  not  done  before  such 
flow  it  should  be  delayed  till  after  that  period  is  past, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  at  the 
right  time,  where  but  few  vines  are  involved. 

For  the  home  garden  I  believe  the  Munson  system 
of  training  to  be  the  best.  It  insures  fruit  of  fine 
quality,  is  easy  to  trim  and  presents  an  attractive 
appearance.  If  the  vine  was  pruned  back  to  two  buds 
when  planted,  as  is  generally  done,  we  will  have  two 
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level  of  the  middle  wire.  The  pruning  at  the  end 
of  the  third  season  consists  of  cutting  back  to  eight 
or  10  buds  of  the  two  best  canes  that  are  located  so 
they  can  be  tied  along  the  middle  wire  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  trunk,  and  the  cutting  back  to  spurs 
of  two  buds  each  two  more  canes  that  will  develop 
canes  the  fourth  season  for  similar  tying  down.  By 
judicious  selection  of  canes  for  tying  down  and  spur¬ 
ring,  good  one-year  wood  can  be  found  each  year  for 
bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  old  wood  to 
the  single  trunk.  Some  fruit  will  develop  the  third 
year  with  nearly  a  full  crop  the  fourth.  This  trellis 
offers  the  optimum  leaf  exposure,  permits  a  passage 
from  one  row  to  another,  keeps  the  fruit  away  from 
dirt  liable  to  splash  from  the  ground,  and  insures  good 
air  drainage,  hence  less  trouble  from  mildew.  It  also 
facilitates  spraying,  picking  and  pruning  and  best  of 
all  it  places  a  limit-  upon  the  amount  of  wood  that 
shall  be  put  up  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

N.  Y.  Exp’t  Station.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


always  the  same  way  as  plowed;  equally  useful  with 
any  kind  of  harrow;  gives  same  result  on  ground 
plowed  in  “lands”  or  plowed  around.  Result,  three 
to  five  inches,  or  more,  of  soil  loose  enough  to  pick 
up  with  the  hand.  With  the  two  center  front  and  two 
outer  rear  disks  removed,  the  harrow  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  two-horse  cultivator  for  corn  or  potatoes  when 
small,  straddling  the  row.  (This  applies  to  small  sizes 
only.)  Always  set  the  levers  as  far  over  as  your  team 
can  pull  comfortably.  Don’t  expect  good  results  on 
land  full  of  flat  stones ;  the  harrow  will  ride  up  on 
them.  Clear  them  out.  Fit  in  a  board  platform  over 
the  disks  to  rest  your  feet  on.  Nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  thorough  harrowing.  leo’  a.  mapes. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Different  Harrows  and  Their  Uses. 

I  use  four  harrows;  the  double-action  Cutaway,, the 
lever  spring-tooth  harrow,  the  Acme,  the  spike-tooth 


MAKING  HIM  STAND  FOR  CLIPPING.  Fig.  69. 

canes  developed  from  them  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  All  the  trimming  now  necessary  is  to  remove 
the  weaker  cane  entirely  and  cut  back  the  stronger 
again  to  two  buds.  The  vine  will  appear  the  same  as 
when  planted. 

Early  in  the  second  season  stakes  three  or  four  feet 
long  should  be  driven  for  each  vine,  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  shoots  tied  loosely  to  them.  This  keeps  them  out 
of  the  way  for  working  the  ground  around  the  vines. 
The  trellis  can  be  built  some  time  in  the  Fall  of  this 
year,  or  early  the  following  Spring.  Chestnut  or 
locust  posts  should  be  set  or  driven  at  intervals  of  24 
feet  if  the  vines  are  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row;  if 
they  are  nine  feet  apart  the  posts  may  be  27  feet 
apart.  A  seven  or  eight-foot  post  is  preferred.  Bore 
a  quarter-finch  hole  through  each  post  at  a  height  of 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  the 
direction  the  wire  is  to  run.  Run  a  No. 

10  or  No.  11  wire  through  each  post  in 
the  holes  just  made,  and  fasten  securely 
at  each  end.  Now  take  two  pieces  of 
2x4,  each  two  feet  long,  and  saw  a  slit 
half  way  from  each  end  on  the  two-inch 
face,  running  it  an  inch  through  the 
four-inch  side,  and  on  the  other  two- 
inch  face  saw  similar  slits,  but  two 
inches  from  each  end.  Place  one  piece 
with  the  middle  slit  over  the  wire,  so 
that  the  wire  rests  in  the  bottom  of  the 
slit,  and  the  wire  will  then  support  all 
the  weight  put  upon  these  cross  arms. 

The  2x4  cross  arms  just  described  are 
for  the  end  posts,  and  should  be  firmly 
nailed  to  them,  and  in  addition  they 
should  be  braced  by  running  wire  over 
each  end  of  the  arm  and  then  around 
the  post.  Now  make  cross  arms  in  the 
same  manner  for  each  of  the  other 
posts,  but  1x4  inch  stuff  can  be  used  for 
these.  These  are  put  on  in  a  similar 
manner.  Two  more  wires  are  now  put 
up,  one  on  either  side  of  the  center  wire 
and  through  the  slits  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  cross  arms.  They  can  be 
held  firmly  in  place  by  winding  the  brace  wires  once 
or  twice  around  them.  Our  trellis  then  presents  the 
appearance  shown  in  Fig.  70,  viz.,  a  center  wire 
passing  through  the  posts  with  two  others  a  little 
above  the  level  of  and  on  either  side  of  it.  All  three 
wires  will  require  tightening  each  Spring. 

Our  vine  at  the  close  of  the  second  season  consists 
of  two  or  more  canes.  Select  the  best  ripened  and 
straightest  one,  and  cut  away  all  the  others.  This 
one  is  to  be  tied  up  to  the  center  wire,  and  should 
be  left  a  foot  or  two  longer  than  the  required  height. 
The  cane  left  is  to  be  the  permanent  trunk  of  our 
vine,  and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  center  wire, 
where  it  is  firmly  tied,  and  as  nearly  in  a  vertical 
position  as  possible.  During  the  third  season  shoots 
will  develop  all  along  this  cane,  but  all  should  be 
broken  off  except  from  four  to  six  at  or  near  the 


TALKS  ABOUT  HARROWING. 

[The  followiug  notes  are  interesting,  but  what  we  most 
wanted  is  a  discussion  of  disks.  Is  a  solid  disk  superior 
to  a  Cutaway,  and  if  so  why?] 

The  Art  of  Harrowing. 

I  will  reply  to  E.  E.  C.  requesting  harrow  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  used  a  Cutaway  double-action  disk  har¬ 
row  several  years  on  land  varying  from  heavy  to 
sand}-.  It  gives  good  results  on  all;  is  excellent  for 
covering  in  grain,  going  once  over  without  lapping, 
set  medium.  Crop  looks  much  as  if  drilled  in.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  mixing  in  manure  spread  on  either  sod  or 
stubble,  after  plowing,  a  “double  Dutch”  cut  putting  it 
in  out  of  sight.  It  doesn’t  drag  foul  roots  all  over  the 
field  and  spread  them,  like  any  spike,  spade  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow ;  does  not  permit  the  ground  to  pack  like 
any  drag  harrow;  the  longer  you  harrow  with  it,  the 
deeper  and  finer  the  soil  is  worked.  Can  be  used  on 
damper  ground  than  rt  drag  harrow.  Doesn’t  tear  up 
sod  or  bring  stubble  to  surface  like  a  drag;  tendency 
is  to  cover  in  everything  and  bring  fine  soil  to  surface. 
But,  it  must  be  used  rightly  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  me  on  sod  until 
I  saw  a  description  of  “Dutch”  dragging  in  a  paper 
and  tried  it.  First,  run  a  light  smoothing  harrow  over 
the  sod  in  same  direction  it  is  plowed  to  level  down 
broken  and  rough  places  and  partly  fill  in  the  little 
gutter  between  rows  of  sod,  which  should  be  turned 
about  three-quarters  over,  not  flopped  flat.  Next  run 
once  without  laps,  with  Cutaway,  the  same  direction 
as  plowed.  Now  to  “double  Dutch”  it.  Start  in  a 


A  PLAN  FOR  TRAINING  GRAPES.  Fig.  70. 

corner  where  you  can  see  the  “catty”  corner,  and  go 
to  that  if  a  square  plot;  or  to  the  middle  of  the  other 
side  and  turn  and  go  to  the  far  corner  on  side  of  be¬ 
ginning,  if  plot  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.  Arrived 
at  the  far  corner,  turn  around  sharp  and  come  back 
to  place  of  beginning  without  lapping.  Turn  across 
the  corner  at  a  right  angle  and  go  right  beside  your 
first  track,  and  so  continue,  always  crossing  the  line 
previously  made,  at  each  turning.  When  you  arrive 
at  file  line  joining  the  two  remaining  corners  of  plot, 
you  are  done.  You  have  been  over  all  the  ground 
twice,  but  go  once  or  twice  around  the  border  if  there 
is  a  fence  or  anything  to  prevent  driving  clear  to  edge 
of  plot,  to  finish  it.  Advantages  over  ordinary  cross- 
harrowing  are :  Easy  turns,  only  two  full  turns,  the 
rest  all  half  turns;  the  furrow  is  cut  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees;  harrow  cannot  run  in  ruts,  as  when  going 


A  GOOD  LIVE  STOCK  PICTURE.  Fig.  71. 

harrow,  besides  the  Planet,  Jr.,  orchard  cultivator  and 
weeders.  The  harrow  which  I  use  the  most  and  which 
I  think  does  the  most  thorough  work  is  the  double¬ 
action  Cutaway.  It  is  the  two-horse  size,  and  to  this 
harrow  we  hitch  four  horses  and  then  pull  the  levers 
in  the  last  notch,  so  as  to  throw  the  harrow  in  the 
hardest  angle.  1  he  harder  the  angle  the  deeper  the 
harrow  will  dig,  and  then  with  my  weight  on  it,  this 
harrow  will  pulverize,  move  and  mix  the  soil  most 
wonderfully.  Where  I  like  the  Cutaway  best  is  in  the 
potato  field  after  the  potatoes  are  dug,  when  we  fit 
the  ground  for  wheat  without  plowing.  Almost  all 
other  harrows  will  clog  here  with  the  potato  vines,  but 
this  harrow  just  goes  over  them  and  cuts  up  so  that 
other  harrows  can  follow.  Last  year  we  fitted  our 
wheat  land  finely,  harrowing  first  with  the  Cutaway 
and  second  with  the  Planet,  Jr.,  orchard 
cultivator,  going  over  crosswise,  and 
third  and  last  time  with  the  Cutaway 
again  lengthwise.  The  Cutaway  is  also 
good  forcultivating  the  Alfalfa. 

The  Acme  is  a  surface  harrow,  and 
the  best  place  I  like  it  is  in  the  potato 
field  after  the  potatoes  are  planted  and 
before  they  are  up.  This  harrow  pulver¬ 
izes  the  surface  soil  exceedingly,  and 
causes  the  weed  seeds  to  sprout  quickly, 
and  in  this  way  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
bulk  of  the  weeds  before  the  potatoes 
are  up.  The  Acme  is  also  good  for 
leveling  the  ground  and  for  crushing  the 
clods.  It  is  the  best  harrow  for  making 
the  weed  seeds  sprout.  This  harrow 
should  be  used  in  making  the  final  seed 
bed  for  almost  any  crop,  followed  by 
the  land  roller  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
drill  or  the  planter. 

The  spring-tooth  harrow  has  also 
good  qualities;  it  digs  and  pulls  some 
soil  up  to  the  surface  to  aerate  it, 
and  in  this  way  mixes  different  layers 
of  soil  as  does  also  the  Cutaway. 
If  I  were  to  have  only  two  of  the 
three  harrows,  I  could  best  do  without  the  spring- 
tooth,  although  there  are  lots  of  farmers  who 
use  this  one  almost  exclusively.  The  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row  is  a  good  harrow  to  harrow  the  plowed  sod 
ground,  as  it  tears  the  sod  and  also  thereby  fills  the 
crevices  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  more  or  less. 
This  tool  is  also  good  leveling  the  ground.  However, 
it  is  the  harrow  which  I  use  the  least  of  all.  That 
orchard  cultivator  is  the  best  “digger”  of  all.  Of 
course,  I  got  it  mostly  for  orchard  work,  but  when  1 
have  some  real  hard  soil  I  get  out  the  Planet,  Jr.  It 
digs  it  up  rather  roughly.  I  have  two  weeders,  one 
which  spreads  from  2l/2  to  seven  feet.  It  is  a  walk¬ 
ing  weeder.  This  is  the  best  tool  to  go  over  the 
corn  while  it  is  small.  It  breaks  the  crust  and  pulls 
the  weed  sprouts.  The  12-foot  weeder  is  my  favorite 
tool  for  potatoes.  Twice  a  week  I  go  over  them  with 
this  one.  _  c.  R.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KILLING  STUMPS. 

J.  .4.  S.,  Maddsonville,  0. — I  cut  down  some 
trees  this  Winter,  and  I  wish  to  get  rid 
of  the  stumps  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have 
heard  that  if  you  bore  a  hole  in  the  stump 
and  fill  it  with  saltpeter  it  will  penetrate 
the  stump  and  roots  and  in  a  few  years 
can  be  burned  out,  roots  and  all.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  this? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  knew  it  to  be  a  fake. 
You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  try  it. 
This  story  never  dies,  but  is  revived 
from  time  to  time.  There  is  nothing  to 
it.  Use  dynamite  to  blow  the  stumps 
out,  dig  them  out,  or  use  stump  pullers. 
The  saltpeter  plan  is  a  fake. 


THE  RURAL  NEVV-VOKKER 


February  24, 


Lime  on  Damp  Land. 

J.  M.  F.,  Bridgeport ,  A.  J. — I  have  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  low  and  wet  and  has  a  scum 
on  it  after  a  wet  time  that  is  iron  colored. 
Does  this  land  want  a  coat  of  lime?  If  so 
how  much  to  the  acre,  and  how  long  will  it 
take  the  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil?  I  am 
expecting  to  put  1,000  pounds  of  ground 
lime  to  the  acre  this  Spring;  will  that  be 
enough  ? 

Ans. — I  should  conclude,  from  the 
inquiry,  that  the  scum  to  which  he  is 
referring  is  partly  vegetable  in  charac¬ 
ter.  While  lime  would  no  doubt  help 
his  land  it  is  my  impression  that  with¬ 
out  drainage  permanent  improvement 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  If  this 
land  could  be  properly  drained,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  ground  limestone  or  of 
ground  oyster  shell,  at  the  rate  of  three 
tons  per  acre,  should  prove  very  help¬ 
ful.  If  draining  is  not  feasible  top¬ 
dressing  with  the  same  material  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  V/z  tons  per  acre  should 
help  the  grass  and  other  crops  growing 

On  it.  JACOB  G.  LIPMAN. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


Grafting  Persian  Walnut. 

G.  A.,  Moseley's  Junction,  Va. — A  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Van  Deman  referred  to  the 
Persian  walnut  doing  best  when  grafted  on 
the  native  Black  walnut.  I  am  unable  to  find 
such  trees  for  sale  in  nurseries  near  here. 
They  claim  that  the  trees  grow  as  well  as 
the  native  walnut  trees  and  use  them  as 
seedlings.  They  have  the  Japanese  and  Hol¬ 
land  nuts.  Are  they  suitable  for  this  local¬ 
ity,  Powhatan  county?  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  kind  of  trees  you  men¬ 
tion?  I  have  several  small  Black  walnut 
trees  on  the  place.  Could  I  get  scions  and 
have  them  grafted?  I  also  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Black  walnuts  and  am  thinking  of 
planting  some  to  have  ready  to  graft  next 
year.  Will  they  stand  transplanting  or  must 
I  plant  them  where  I  want  the  trees  to  grow 
permanently? 

Ans. — The  growing  of  the  improved 
walnuts  is  so  new  that  there  are  almost 
no  nurserymen  trying  to  produce  graft¬ 
ed  trees  on  our  native  walnut  roots. 
They  are  not  only  true  to  the  varieties 
propagated  in  this  way,  but  the  trees 


Walnut  Questions. 

P.  A.  J.,  Wcllsburg,  IF.  Va. — Has  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  any  enemy  that  would  require 
spraying?  How  long  will  it  require  the 
Pomeroy  English  walnut  to  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  under  favorable  conditions? 

Ans. — The  walnuts  are  not  entirely 
free  from  troubles,  but  they  are  fewer 
than  with  most  trees.  There  is  a  blight 
that  is  very  injurious  in  some  parts  of 
California  on  the  Persian  walnut  trees, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  control.  The 
usual  way  is  to  try  to  secure  varieties 
that  it  does  not  attack  to  a  great  extent. 
In  the  Eastern  States  there  has  been 
very  little  complaint  of  any  such  trouble 
so  far,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  come 
in  time.  There  are  a  few  insects  that 
eat  the  foliage  to  some  extent,  but  if  j 
they  appear  they  are  usually  burned  by 
kerosene  torches  on  long  poles,  for  they 
are  usually  in  clusters  or  “nests.”  The 
Fall  web-worm  is  the  worst  one  so  far 
as  I  have  noticed  the  trees.  The  trees 
of  all  the  varieties  come  into  bearing 
about  five  to  eight  years  from  planting, 
provided  they  grow  vigorously. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


grow  more  vigorously  than  on  their  own 
roots  as  seedlings.  It  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  nurserymen  to  grow 
such  trees,  but  they  are  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  produce  than  ordinary  nurs¬ 
ery  trees.  The  price  has  to  lie  very 
high,  although  the  trees  are  well  worth 
two  dollars  or  more  each.  So  far  the 
demand  for  the  trees  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  supply  that  there  is  no  need 
to  advertise  them  for  sale,  but  in  a 
few  years  this  will  be  done. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.’’ — Adv. 


Farm  Worth  $25,000 


It  takes  good  management  and  many 
acres  to  produce  $1,000  net  from  grain 
and  stock.  Good  management  on  only 
a  fc-.o  acres  will  produce  $1,000  net 
growing  fruit.  A  fruit  farm  of  the  same 
size  as  a  grain  farm,  with  the  same 
amount  of  work,  will  yield  $5,000  where 
the  grain  farm  yields  $1,000  and  will  be 
worth  five  times  as  much  when  offered 
for  sale. 

With  modem  methods  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  every 
year.  You  can  sell  this  fruit  for  at  least 
three  times  the  producing  cost.  If  you 
have  ambition,  energy,  and  sufficient 
capital,  you  are  safe  in  planting  an  or¬ 
chard.  If  you  hturzo  how,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  don't  let  that  hinder  you 
—we’ll  tell  you. 

“How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit** 

A  book  that  explains  what  is  needed, 
why  it’s  needed,  and  how  to  do  It. 
Nearly  150  pages ;  90  pictures  that  show 
how.  Free  to  customers  who  buy  $5 
worth  or  more  of  trees.  To  others  50 
cents,  rebated  on  first  $5  order. 

Our  live  1912  catalog,  ready  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  sent  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Trappe  Ave.  Berlin,  Maryland 

Valuable  Farms  for  Salt 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  PLANTS 

We  grow  more  fruit  trees  and  plants 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  conditions 
requiring  hardy,  vigorous  stock  than  any 
other  concern.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  our  stock  has  stood  severe  quality 
tests — the  demand  for  it  steadily  increased. 
This  is  the  strongest  proof  that  our  trees 
and  plants  are  satisfactory  and  reliable. 

Send  for  our  free  Booklet,  which  boils 
down  for  your  benefit  our  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  fruit  growing. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  6.  Yalesville,  Conn. 


rrc  Low  Prices 
EL  Eb  "  Freight  PAID 


Our  new  caUUogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest  | 
rsery  bargains  ever  oflered.  Less  than  half 
its’  prices  1  AU  orders  guaranteed  1 
9  catalogue  will  save  yon  money  I 
't  buy  your  plants  till  you’ve  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  119  ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y.’ 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world . 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 

WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY 
and  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

If  you  intend  to  purchase  Rose  Plants,  Trees,  Old- 
Fashioned  Flowers,  or  anything  to  plant  in  your  Lawn 
or  Garden,  ask  for  our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue 
No.  11,  which  describes  everything  we  grow  in  our  300- 
acre  Nursery  and  250,000  square  feet  of  greenhouses. 

Prices  are  in  our  catalogue — mailed  free  to  everybody 
interested  in  gardening. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Planters,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


Perry* 

Ohio 


Call’s  Nurseries, 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices  ^ 

We  have  no  agents.  Weselldirectonly.  Youpay 
us  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
We  Prepay  Freight 
Onordersamountingto$7.50netorover.We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 
Alsoshrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices  in  1312  Catalog  F 
ffm,  P.^UPERT^SOILBox^^Seneca^lbY^^ 


HI  TO  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
UA  I  U  bestvarieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn: 

Imp.  Beaming,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards — Beautiful  Lawn  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Free. 

Daniel  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

LET  ME  SATE  YOU  MONEY — Send  for  wholesale  price  list  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants.  Ward  Blackberry  Plants,  $7.00 
per  M.  Ask  about  Ranere  Everbearing  Raspberry — my  intro¬ 
duction.  ELMER  A.  PRIESTLEY,  B.F.D.  No.  1,  Winslow,  N.  J. 
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BLACK’S  QUALITY  ” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE— VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W rite  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept,  B,  New  Haven,  Missour 


Have  a  Beautiful  Lawn 

and  Attractive  Home  Surroundings! 

Flowering  trees  require  but  little  space  In 
the  yard  or  on  the  lawn  and  are  always  the 
admiration  of  passers-by.  Among  the  best 
are  the  Aralias,  Ash,  Catalpa,  Japan  Cherry, 
Cornns.  Crabs,  Horse  Chestnut,  Judas,  Koel- 
reutaria.  Magnolias,  Thorns,  Tulip  Trees, 
etc.  These,  in  connection  with  groups  of 
Shrubbery,  Roses,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Her¬ 
baceous  Plants,  make  a  beautiful  lawn  and 
attractive,  homelike  surroundings.  They  can 


FRUIT  TREES  ana 

AT  VERY  LOW 

PLANTS 

PRICES 

Apples,  815.00  per  100 
Peaches,  8.00  per  100 
Cherries,  7.00  per  100 
Plums,  9.  OOper  100 

Pears,  Currants,  Raspberries.  All  strictly 
first-class  stock,  and  Government  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  to-day  for  our  Free  Catalogue  on 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  and  buy  direct 
from  the  Growers.  Our  trees  are  grown 
in  that  well  known  nursery  belt  of  Ontario 
County. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

INC. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. _ Box  2, 


Peach  and 


e  Trees 


For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


be  had  at  a  nominal  cost,  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  We  carry  everything  for  the  Gar¬ 
den,  Lawn,  Park  and  Orchard.  58  years  of 
fair  dealing  has  put  us  to  the  front.  1,200 
acres,  47  greenhouses. 

Two  Big  Books  Sent  FREE 

Write  now  for  General  Catalog  No.  2, 168 
pages,  or  for  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree 
Catalog  No.  1, 112  pages.  Both  free.  TRY 
US.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  (45) 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  696  Painesville,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Trees 

at 

Wholesale  SS, It 

/1l  - _  and  Save  Money 

II  stock  of  high  qual- 
ity  and  Genesee  Valley 
^grown,  where  scale  ia  unknown. 

12  PEACH  TREES.  98c. 

3  Elbcrta,  2  E.  Crawford,  3  L.  Crawford, 

2  Champion,  1  Carman,  1  Early  Rivers. 
All  fine,  1  year,  well-matured  and  true  to  name 
or  money  back.  Write  now  for  free  catalogue  of 
complete  line. 

Reilly  Bros.  Nurseries,  2062  Reilly  Rd.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

4 

Wholesale  Price  To  Fruit  Growers 

On  First-Class  Plants  and  Vines 

We  have  all  the  standard  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
Blackberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Grape 
Vines,  etc.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list.  BRIDGMAN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  K,  Bbidgmas,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES 

H.  S,  WILEY  d!  SOKT, 


Fora  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OCR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

c.  B,  Cayuga,  3XT.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Norway  Spruce 
at  low  prices. 


Prices  are 
I  Send  for  Catalog 
I  and  close  prices. 


95  YEARS’  experience  in  growing  and  selling  them  direct 
to  largest  planters  of  business  orchards  in  the  country 
Can  give  references  in  very  large  numbers.  We  located  our 
nurseries  here  because  it  is  conceded  to  he  the  very  best 
location  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  producing  first-class 
right  and  we  will  guarantee  satisfaction.  Harberry  Thungerii  and 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  GO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


800,000  Apples  FRUIT  TREF.S  675,000  Peach 

We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  from  bearing  orchards  and  furnish  them  direct  to  the 
planter  at  75  per  cent  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  Every  Tree  as  Represented 
and  Guaranteed  free  from  scale,  f.esli  dug,  and  personal  attention  given  each  order. 

Fruit  Tree  Collection— 10  Trees  worth  $2.60  tor  $1.75. 

1  McIntosh  1  Banana  Apple  1  Niagara  1  Elberta  Paach  1  Bartlett 

1  r  iapp’s  Fav.  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Bing  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune  1  Orange  Quince 
All  Extra  Size,  First-Class,  2-Year  Trees,  6  to  7  Feet  High— 10  Trees  for  $1.75. 

^  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  Established  26  yrsj  250  acres;  capital  $60,000, 

MALONEV  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  Box  54  OansviUe,  IV.  Y. 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Roses- 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  best.  Soul  for  a  catalogue. 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery  Box  138  PERRY,  OHIO 


1 60,000  Apple  Trees  for  Sale 


Also  big  stock  of  Peach.  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Quince 
trees.  Ornamental  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Apple  trees 
are  in  great  demand  and  in  short  supply  all  over  the 
country.  Order  early  to  get  what  you  want. 

Reasons  for  Buying  of  Cresn:  His  trees  are  of  high  quality  and 
true  to  name.  You  save  agents’  profits  and  expenses  or  nearly 
half  your  money  by  buying  the  new  way— direct  of  Green.  Green’s 
trees  are  hardy,  North-grown,  free  from  scale.  Green  has  a 
national  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

Get  “Green’s  Book  on  Fruit  Culture,”  Free.  Tells  how  to  prune, 
graft,  bud,  plant  and  grow  trees,  and  how  to  care  for  your 
orchard  after  it  is  set  out.  Most  valuable  book  of  its  kind  for 
fruit  growers  ever  published.  Also  ask  for  our  big  Free  1912 
Catalog.  Established  30  years.  Capital  $100,000.00. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  22  Wall  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  say*  to  tree  agent , 

*  'N o  sir,  you  can ’t  sell  me  trees  at  I 
tl  each  whenl  can  buy  better  ones  I 
of  Green ’s N ursery  Co.  for  25  cts. 1  ’  I 


'YC  The  Combination  That  Stands  For 
Good  Trees  and  a  Square  Deal 

f  The  name  of  ROGERS  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Most  of  you  have  already  dealt  with  ‘'ROGERS-ON-THE* 

HILL”  or  have  heard  of  Isaac  C.  Rogers. 

On  the  other  hand  while  most  of  you  have  never,  until  recently,  heard  of 
MOREY,  or  that 

“MOREY  GROWS  GOOD  TREES” 

many  of  you  have  already  planted  M ORE Y  TREES,  bought  of  other  nurserymen,  if  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  GOOD  TREES. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  MOREYS  have  been  among  the  leading  growers  of  reliable  frnit 
trees  in  the  Genessee  Valley,  and  in  many  cases,  the  very  nurserymen  from  whom  you  have  been 
buying,  if  you  have  been  dealing  with  the  most  reliable  ones,  have  been  paying  MOREY  from  $10 
to  $25  per  thousand  more  for  his  trees  than  they  could  bny  trees  for  elsewhere.  WHY?  They  do 
it  to  protect  you  and  themselves  too. 

The  Morky  Catalogue  is  entirely  different  from  any  yon  ever  saw  before.  It  tells  the  truth. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it  whether  you  buy  of  us  now  or  ever,  It  does  not  introduce  to  you 
strangers,  but  simply  renews  acquaintance  with  old  friends. 

THE  J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES,  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager,  DANSVILUE,  N.  Y. 
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Marl  on  Orchard. 

W.  A.  TV.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. — Would  it  pay 
me  to  buy  greensand  (marl)  at  $10  per 
ton  to  use  as  a  fertilizer  on  my  orchard? 

Ans. — No — it  would  not.  This  green¬ 
sand  marl  at  its  best  rarely  contains 
more  than  $2.50  worth  of  available  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  many  sam¬ 
ples  will  run  as  low  as  one  dollar  in 
value.  Years  ago  this  marl  was  largely 
used  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  was 
very  useful.  That  was  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  great  development  of  the  fertilizer 
trade.  Other  forms  of  fertility  are  now 
cheaper  than  this  greensand  marl.  If 
you  were  to  pay  $10  a  ton  for  it  you 
would  give  five  or  six  times  as  much  as 
it  is  worth. 


Weaver  Sweet  Apple;  May  Duke  Cherry. 

A.  J.  G.,  Doylcstown,  O. — 1.  There  is  an 
apple  tree  in  this  vicinity  known  as  the 
Weaver  Sweet.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  secure  trees  o-f  this  variety?  I  cannot 
find  them  listed  in  any  catalogue.  2.  Can 
you  name  a  cherry  from  the  following  de¬ 
scription  :  A  large,  dark  red  cherry,  neither 
sweet  nor  sour,  although  classed  as  a  sour 
cherry.  The  tree  is  cone-shaped  with 
branches  upward  similar  to  a  pear.  Cher¬ 
ries  hanging  in  bunches.  Some  think  it 
Tartarian  but  I  don’t. 

Ans. — 1.  Weaver  is  a  yellow,  sweet 
Winter  apple  that  is  almost  unknown, 
and  trees  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  nurseries,  except  it  be  in  the 
locality  where  it  is  grown,  which  is 
in  Ohio.  If  they  are  not  to  be  found 
there  the  best  way  to  secure  them  is  to 
cut  scions  from  the  bearing  trees  and 
get  some  nurseryman  to  grow  trees 
from  them.  Or,  some  undesirable  tree 
that  may  be  in  the  orchard  can  be  top- 
grafted  with  such  scions.  2.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  cherry  referred  to  is  May 
Duke  or  Late  Duke,  for  both  of  these 
varieties  have  trees  and  fruit  similar  to 
the  description  of  A.  J.  C.  Windsor  is 
a  still  later  variety  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter.  Tartarian^  is  early  and  gets  very 
dark,  a  black  when  fully  ripe  and  is 
sweet  in  flavor.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


New  Ideas  About  Deer. 

On  page  121,  T.  B.  K.,-  Newport,  N. 
J.,  asks  “will  deer  eat  strawberry  vines?” 
In  reply  would  say  yes,  they  will, 
especially  the  blossoms,  just  as  quickly 
as  apple  blossoms  or  Japan  plums  in 
bloom.  As  the  deer  eat  a  nibble  here 
and  there  as  they  walk  along  one  might 
not  notice  they  had  done  so,  did  he  not 
follow  the  tracks  across  a  bed.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  eat  the  vines  as 
quickly  as  clover.  I  have  had  little 
loss  from  this  cause,  but  on  a  few  rows 
besides  an  apple  and  Japan  plum  (used 
as  fillers)  orchard  I  noticed  they  did 
once  in  a  while  try  a  bite  of  strawberry 
leaves  or  blossoms,  and  they  did  little 
damage  to  the  apples  as  long  as  there 
was  plenty  of  Japan  plum  foliage. 
Neither  have  I  had  any  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  peach  set  beside  Japan  plums, 
but  these  would  be  stripped  entirely  of 
foliage.  I  heard  such  a  good  thing  the 
other  day  I  think  it  best  to  pass  it 
along.  At  an  instStute  meeting  addressed 
by  a  representative  of  our  agricultural 
college,  the  statement  was  made  that  it 
was  not  the  deer  eating  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  that  damaged  the  trees 
so  seriously,  as  that  there  was  a  some¬ 
thing  about  the  mouth  or  teeth,  prob¬ 
ably  the  latter,  that  poisoned  the  tree, 
and  so  stunted  it.  Although  I  am  aware 
that  the  average  agricultural  professor, 
takes  for  truth  without  any  question, 
what  another  may  preach,  if  there  are 
any  such  as  may  have  an  inquiring 
mind,  I  would  suggest  that  he  obtain  a 
tame  deer,  preferably  with  poisoned 
teeth,  and  let  the  deer  trim  a  tree  and 
a  student  another  in  a  similar  way,  and 
see  how  much  difference  there  really  is 
in  the  damage  done  each  tree.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  difference 
in  views  in  regard  to  the  damage  done 
by  these  pests.  I  see  that  “Farmer,” 


Connecticut,  in  a  late  issue,  put  his 
neighbors  in  the  Ananias  club  and  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  plentiful  deer  were 
on  his  lands.  They  had  eaten  some 
beans,  sunflowers  and  clover,  and  never 
did  10  cents  damage,  and  I  hardly 
knew  where  to  place  him,  until  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  think  perhaps  they  have  be¬ 
come  so  tame  and  civilized  that  they 
have  lost  their  wild  and  woolly  teeth 
that  poison  trees  and  plants. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


Talks  About  Harrows. 

In  reply  to  E.  E.  C.,  page  124,  would  say 
that  the  Cutaway  harrow  is  a  fine  idea,  but 
it  is  not  the  harrow  for  gravelly  or  rough 
stony  land  as  we  have  here.  There  are 
several  plain  disks  here  and  Acme  harrows. 
We  have  the  only  Cutaway  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  and  like  it  for  the 
smooth  land.  Don’t  be  misled  with  the  idea 
that  a  couple  of  light  ponies  will  run  it 
around  all  day  with  ease.  It  is  hard  on 
horses.  Over  three  parts  of  our  harrow¬ 
ing  is  done  with  the  old  spring-tooth  which 
seems  best  adapted  to  this  section.  r.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  relating  to 
harrows,  the  question,  what  is  the  object 
in  using  a  harrow  is  pertinent.  The  object 
in  the  use  of  all  tillage  tools  is  two-fold, 
first,  to  make  available  the  plant  food  that 
is  in  the  prepared  seed  bed,  and  second,  to 
conserve  the  moisture  in  and  underneath  it. 
The  killing  of  weeds  through  harrowing  the 
soil  is  secondary,  though  many  farmers  con¬ 
sider  that  the  chief  function.  If  making 
plant  food  more  available  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  harrowing,  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  harrow  that  most  thoroughly 
manipulates,  and  reduces  the  soil  particles 
to  the  final  consistency  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  implement  to  use.  That  the  double¬ 
action  Cutaway  harrow  does  this  most  com¬ 
pletely  there  is  no  doubt.  As  clay  soil 
cannot  always  be  plowed  in  just  the  right 
condition,  it  is  more  or  less  lumpy,  and 
there  is  no  implement  equal  to  the  double 
Cutaway  for  grinding  and  crushing  the 
lumps,  or  if  not  lumpy  for  putting  the  soil 
in  fine  mechanical  condition.  The  action  of 
the  disk  or  of  the  spading  harrow  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  grinding  or  crushing  effect  upon 
the  soil.  The  double-action  Cutaway  may 
be  so  set  as  to  make  an  exceedingly  fine, 
shallow  top  soil  finish  that  will  aid  in  con¬ 
serving  the  soil  moisture  over  a  long  dry 
period,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
more  effective  weed  killer.  Thorough  till¬ 
age  is  the  best  system  of  irrigation  for  the 
East.  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

New  York. 


Honey  and  Pollen. 

Do  honey  bees  gather  honey  from  the 
pollen  of  the  flower,  or  is  pollen  only  wax? 

New  York.  p.  a. 

Honey,  pollen  and  wax  are  three  entirely 
different  things.  Honey  is  the  gathered 
nectar  of  the  flowers.  Pollen  is  collected 
by  the  bees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  young 
broods.  Beeswax  is  a  natural  substance 
secreted  by  the  bees  for  the  purpose  of 
building  their  combs. 


Will  some  of  your  readers  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  Speltz  for  fodder  or 
grain?  I  see  in  a  seedsman’s  catalogue  it 
is  given  great  praise  for  producing  a  big 
crop.  M.  N. 

Laconia,  N.  II. 

We  tried  this  in  New  Jersey,  but  did  not 
consider  it  equal  to  either  barley  or  oats 
as  a  Spring  grain.  In  the  Far  West 
it  is  well  spoken  of,  but  we  doubt  if  it 
will  prove  superior  in  our  humid  Atlantic 
coast  climate. 


Five  New 
Vegetables 

7rr 


novEL  flower 
seeds,  600 
v  arieties  of 
standard  vege¬ 
tables,  1,200 
kinds  of  flower 
seeds  and  200 
different 
plants  are  fully 
described  in 


DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

A  288-page  work,  with  1.000  photo-reproductions, 
4  color  pages  and  6  duotone  plates.  Invaluable 
to  the  home  gardener,  the  trucker,  the  farmer, 
the  flower  enthusiast. 

easy  instructions  for  amateurs 

New  offerings  in  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
World’s  Best  Roses — strong  2  year  old  plants, 
that  will  give  a  full  crop  this  season. 

Write  for  DRKEK’8  GARDEN  BOOK  today.  Mailed  Free 


DREER’S  ORCHID-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS  —  finest  of 

all,  with  immense  wavy  flowers  in  sprays  of  3  and  4 
blossoms  each.  As  easy  to  grow  as  the  common  sorts. 
Our  mixture  contains  a  full  range  of  colors.  10  cents 
per  package.  15  cents  per  ounce,  40  cents  per  %  pound. 
Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 

JENRY  A,  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Are  the  earliest,  stiffest  strawed,  most  productive  varieties  that  are  adapted 
to  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  heads  are  branching  in  habit  of 

growth,  filled  with  plump,  thin-hulled  grain, 
and  we  have  in  our  Seed  House  now  10,000 
bushels  from  various  fields  averaging  38-42 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  have  given  us 
an  average  yield  on  our  own  farms,  grow¬ 
ing  from  150-200  acres  annually,  of  around 
60  bushels  per  acre  for  the  last  seven 
years,  which  is  about  twice  the  average 
yield  of  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period.  Our  best  yield  one  year  was  87 
bushels;  our  poorest,  when  there  was  a 
drought  of  seven  weeks,  a  little  less  than 
50  bushels. 


One  of  our  customers  reports  440  bushels  from 
four  acres,  another  170  bushels  from  two  bushels 
sowing,  still  another  says— "Your  oats  made  two 
bushels  to  one  of  our  own  seed.” 

Why  not  Sow  Dibble's  Seed  Oats  and  try  to 

double  your  crops.  Money  is  made  in  Oat  Culture 
in  growing  more  oats  on  fewer  acres. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  are  thoroughly  recleaned  twice 
by  the  best  mills  known  to  the  trade,  and  the  prices 
are  right  (as  low  as  75c.  per  bushel  in  quantities),  as 
we  ship  direct  from  our  1,600-acre  Seed  Farms  to 
yours.  Send  for  Samples. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog ,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year,  tells  all  about  our  superior  Northern  grown  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed.  It  is  a  Farmer’s  Catalog  for  business 
Farmers,  and  is  FREE  for  the  asking.  With  it  we  send  two  new  books  entitled — 
“Dibble  on  the  Potato”  and  "Dibble  on  Alfalfa.”  Just  say — “Send  the  Books.” 

We  will  do  the  rest.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedg’rower,  BoxB,Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


B 


Seeds 


are  supplied  every 

ur pee  s  oeeas  ^“"1= 

than  are  the  seeds  of  any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds 
come  direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we  would  like  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address 
(a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL  FOR  1912, — a  bright  book  of  178  pages,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  “  The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog.”  Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


Eberle’s  4  selected  varieties.  Plant  at  same  time— mature  in  succession, 
giving  corn  all  summer.  You  cannot  find  any  better  varieties. 

Extra  Early  Wblte  Cob  Cory  Country  Gentleman 

Early  Prolific  Stowell's  Evergreen 

Large  packet  of  each  by  mail  40c. 

Try  our  DOLLAR  COLLECTION  of  Flower  Seeds,  full  size  packets  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  highest  quality  seeds— will  produce  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Write  for  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual,  giving  description 
of  specially  selected  strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE.  Seedsman.  116  So.  Pearl  St.,  Albany.N.Y. 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  testa. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 


Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  Wo 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grasa 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils. 

Wing’s  Mikado, Sable 
and  Mongol  are  the 
heaviest  known  yield- 
era.  Are  all  our  own 
new  varieties  obtainable  from  ns  only.  C  Mikado 
has  record  of  37  bu.  per  acre.  Will  grow  on  poor 
soil  and  greatly  improve  it.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  Mechanicsburg,  Q. 


SOY  BEANS 


SEED  OATS 


Regenerated  Swedish, 
The* highest  yielder. 
D  VT  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded, 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 

Cr*  \T  ATI?  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
•  Vi.  V  A  Li  11/  It.  No.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


r 

GRASS 

SEEDS 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 


WRITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

/  Catalog  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and 
/  r  ield  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application 

I  THE  HEHRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. .Toledo,  0. 


Earliest  Tomato  FREE 

Our  Jack  Rose  proved  to  bo  the  iinost  extra  early  red 
Tomato.  Pkt.  sent,  with  our  beautiful  new  catalog,  for 
a  2c.  stamp  to  pay  postage.  If  you  want  the  very  Best 
Farm,  (larilen  and  Flower  Seeds  you  must  BOW  JUNO 
QUALITY  SF.KD8.  Our  trade  is  more  than  doubling 
each  year,  which  proves  that  Our  Seeds  Give  Satisfaction. 
We  give  lots  of  Now  Sorts  FREE  with  ail  orders.  Bar 
gain  Catalog  Free.  J.  W.  JUNO  SEED  COMPANY,  Fairfield 
Seed  Farm,  Dept.  26,  RANDOLPH,  MTS. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  S E|ED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  onr  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  we  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Rod,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothv,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  todav 

O.  M.  SCOTT’  &  SON,  10  Main  St..  Marysville,  O. 

O  XT'  T'V  Potatoes,  Red  River.  Seed  Corn, 
rl  .  rl  .  I  I  Oats,  etc.  Write  us.  McAdams 
Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

CORN,  OATS,  POTATOES  and  GRASSES 

^  will  yield  more  for  you  with  better  seed.  Our 
free  catalogue  will  help  you  get  it.  Write  to-day. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Pa. 


SEED 


POTATOES.  Disease-proof.  Head’s  Golden, 
flake,  Golden  Gem,  and  Peachblow.  New  va¬ 
rieties,  wonders.  Sold  direct.  Write  for  facts 

G.  A.  HEAD,  Head’s  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt- 


Onion  Seeds  strain  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  Send 

for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsumples. 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Buy  Field’s  Seeds 

KNOW  WHAT 
YOU  GET 

Buying  untried  or  un¬ 
known  seed  is  a  gamble 
— a  mighty  expensive 
one,  too.  Don’t  do  it! 
Try  my  better  way— let  me  sell 
yon  the  same  kind  of  seeds  that  I 
grow  In  my  own  truck  gardens. 

Every  Lot  of  My  Seed 
Gets  Several  Tests, 

I  know  when  and  where  it  wasgro  wn. 
1  make  microscope  tests,  and  germ- 
ination  tests  and  plant  it  in  my  own  trial 
j  gardens,  keeping  accurate  records 
of  what  it  does.  Then  I  grow  my 
own  market  garden  crops  from  it, 
so  it’s  got  to  be  right.  I’m  not  in 
business  to  lose  money.  Field’s 
seeds  are  the  right  kind  of  stuff ! 
Let’s  swap  experiences— you  mail  me  your  name 
on  a  postal  and  I'll  send  you  my  new  Garden 
Manual.  You’ll  find  it  interesting  and  worth 
while. 

HENRY  FIELD,  President 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co. 


Desk  26 


SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


5PKTS.SEED  FRFF 

READ  SPECIAL  OFFER  BElOWl  RLL 


For  only  10c  we  send  our  large  112 
page  seed  Annual  and  five  packets  1 
flower  seeds  or  five  packets  vegetable 
seeds,  and  then  we  return  the  money  in 
the  form  of  a  due  bill  good  for 
10c  to  apply  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50c  or  more. 

Isbell’s  Seeds 

Are  strictly  fresh,  vital,  Mich¬ 
igan  grown.  Sold  at  very  mode- 
rate  prices.  Perfect  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  today. 

Seed  Annual  Free 
to  Seed  Users. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO,,  Seedsman 
190  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich, , 


SEEDS 

ESTINTHEWORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
with  every  order  I  fill. 
Grand  Big  Catalog  rnrp 
Illustrated  with  over  rifEE 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 
AY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


CLOVER  *«o  TIMOTHY  i7uEs°„pi? 

Cheapest,  and  Best  Seeding  Known. 
Alslke,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al- 
slke,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76-page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheaj»-  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box660  CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


®  LIVINGSTON’S  QFFnQ 

"TRUE  BLUE”  Ul-il’lL/J 


.  . _ r  gardens.  They  re¬ 

ward  planter  s  efforts  with  tasty  vegetables 
and  charming  flowers.  Work  in  the  garden 
becomes  a  pleasure  through  results 
obtained  with  our  selected  strains. 

VEGETABLES  10c 

Their  qualities  are  proven  every  year 
in  our  gardens.  Beet,  Corn,  Let- 

_ .  tuce,  Radish,  Melon,  large  pack- 

OlJV1  et»  of  superb  sorts,  prepaid. 

VU  Delivered  it 

Superb  Large^®«.J“r 

Catalog 

Contains  130  pages,  300 
pictures  from  photographs, 
oolored  plate  and  many  help¬ 
ful  cultural  directions.  Offers 
quality  seeds  at  fair  prices. 

Writ*  for  your  free  copy  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

457  High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Salzer’a  Potatoes  are  known  the 
world  over  for  extreme  earliness. 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  to  Salzer’s  Earliest  Potato  the 
tonishing  yield  of  164  bushels  per 

Salrer’s  Earliest  Potato  Collection. 

Composed  of  four  rare  earliest  and 
later  sort,  separately  packed,  full  weight, 
per  bbl.  only  $4.00.  Catalog  tells  1 

For  16  Cents. 

10,000  kernels  of  splendid  Lettuce,  Radish, 
Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Onion,  Celery, 
Parsley,  Carrot,  Melon  and  Flower  Seeds 
iroducing  bushels  of  vegetables  and 
overs  for  iCc  postpaid. 

Big  vegetable  and  farm  seed  cats 
logue  free  for  the  asking. 

John  A.  SaJzer 
144  Bo.  8th 


Saw  Tables,  Sawing  Outfits  on 
Wheels,  24-in.  Saws  $4.50,  26-in. 
Saws  $5.25,  Gasoline  Engines 
from  2  to  12  H.  P.  Catalogue  free. 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Chicken  Run. 

M.  A.  P.j  Long  Island. — My  chicken  runs 
are  80x185,  and  I  wish  to  plant  them  to 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches  and  plums. 
Would  you  advise  dwarf  or  standard  trees? 
IIow  far  apart?  riease  suggest  right  sorts, 
and  what  proportion  of  each  for  a  family 
of  three,  for  home  use. 

Ans. — Don’t  plant  any  kind  of  fruit 
in  the  henyard,  not  even  quince  and 

plums.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  almost 
sure  to  get  them  in  such  a  place.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  tree  agent  has  told  them  the 
henyard  is  just  the  place  for  fruit 
trees  and  we  may  as  well  say  use  dwarfs, 
as  more  trees  can  be  used  in  the  space 
they  have.  Standard  apples  should  not 
be  less  than  36  feet  apart;  pears  and 
cherries,  20;  plums  and  peaches,  15  to 
18  feet.  The  space  given  would  allow 
of  two  rows  of  peach  and  plums  of  nine 
trees  each,  one  row  of  peaches  between 
the  apples,  four  trees  of  peaches  or 
plums  between  the  apples,  two  rows  of 
apples  of  five  trees  each,  and  one  row 
of  pears  or  cherries  of  nine  trees.  The 
following  varieties  will  do  fairly  well 
on  Long  Island:  Plums:  Red  June, 
Abundance,  Reine  Claude  and  Lombard. 
Peaches :  Carman,  Champion,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Stump,  Oldmixon 
Free,  Stevens  Rareripe,  Salway  and 
Crosby.  Apples:  Yellow  Transparent, 
Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  McIntosh, 
Greening,  Baldwin  and  Roxbury  Russet. 
Pears  :  Bartlett  and  Kieffer.  Cherries : 
Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Tartarian,  Gov. 
Wood  and  Montmorency.  f.  A.  S. 


Potash  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  that 
potash  has  been  found  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

8.  B.  K. 

Yes,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
found  great  “groves”  of  kelp  or  seaweed 
which  "are  able  to  extract,  by  selective 
absorption,  the  potash  salts  from  he  sea 
water  and  on  drying  these  salts  are  very 
largely  exuded  on  the  surface.  The  dried 
plants  contain  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
their  weight  of  muriate  of  potash  and  the 
latter  can  very  readily  be  extracted.  Some 
of  the  Pacific  groves  are  five  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide,  and  the  growth  in  these 
groves  is  exceedingly  dense.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  species  that  would  be  available  are 
Nereocystls  luetkeana  in  the  North  and 
Macrocystis  pyrlfera  In  the  South.  Both 
these  plants  reach  a  length  of  100  feet  or 
more  and  grow  In  strong  tideways,  or 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  open  sea.” 


No  Use  for  Wild  Deer. 

I  do  not  like  the  manner  in  which  “A 
Friend  of  the  Deer”  has  criticised  those 
who  claim  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  deer  is  a  menace  to  orchard  planting  in 
Connecticut.  Until  this  year,  I  too  had 
friendly  feelings  for  the  deer,  but  after 
planting  an  orchard  and  having  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  trees  eaten  off  three  times,  and 
some  of  them  partially  denuded  of  hark 
by  the  deer’s  horns,  1  am  glad  that  I  did 
not  rush  my  idea  into  print  without  being 
fully  informed  on  the  subject.  1  believe 
that  if  the  skeptics  will  try  to  establish  a 
young  orchard  in  a  location  where  the  deer 
have  an  opportunity  to  "brush  against  the 
limbs,”  they  will  become  as  firmly  convinced 
as  1  am  of  the  unfairness  of  a  law  which 
protects  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
very  seldom  affected  by  the  damage  to  the 
crops.  f.  P.  B. 

Connecticut. 


Lazy  Hotbed. — For  years  I  have  n< 
started  my  hotbed  for  raising  early  plan' 
until  April  1.  I  plant  enough  seeds  i 
boxes  kept  in  a  sunny  window  to  fill 
good-sized  hotbed  when  transplanted,  i 
most  plants  have  to  be  anyway.  This  sav( 
a  month’s  care  of  the  hotbed,  and  the  be 
itself  does  not  have  to  be  kept  so  carefuii 
in  April  as  in  March.  I  suppose  it  is 
lazy  man’s  trick  but  it  answers  my  purpoi 
well.  £.  N.  B. 

New  York. 


Spraying  Paid. — Four  years  ago,  I  bought 
a  small  place,  with  about  a  dozen  young 
apple  trees  on  it.  They  had  been  well 
taken  care  of,  except  the  last  two  years 
when  the  place  was  occupied  only  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  trees  did  not  look  well,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  second  Summer  I  found 
the  trouble  to  be  San  Jos<5  scale.  The  first 
year  I  did  not  spray  at  all.  The  apples 
were  many  in  number,  small,  wormy,  and 
full  of  hard  woody  spots.  From  one  tree 
in  particular,  the  apples  were  almost  worth¬ 
less  on  account  of  these  spots.  The  second 
year  I  sprayed  twice  with  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  green  for  Codling  moth,  and  the 
apples  were  decidedly  improved.  The  third 
year  I  sprayed  with  soluble  oil  once  and 
twice  with  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux ;  again 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  apples.  Last 
year  I  sprayed  once  with  soluble  oil,  and 
three  and  four  times  with  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  green.  The  formerly  worthless  tree 
was  sprayed  five  times.  Last  year  the 
apples  were  fine  handsome  ones,  smooth, 
and  not  a  wormy  one  among  them.  They 
kept  well  and  sold  well.  I  conclude  it 
pays  to  spray.  CHARLES  p.  knapp. 

Massachusetts. 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Annually  by 
Fruit  Growers,  Because  They  Do  Not  Spray 
Persistently  With  Properly  Made  Sprays 

BLANCHARD’S 

LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Strongest— Purest— Most  Effective— Safest  to  Use 

Destroy  Every  Known  Insect  Pest  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Fruit  Trees;  Save  the  Trees  and 
Insure  Larger  Crops  of  First  Quality  Fruit 

*  'LION  BRAND”  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

For  San  Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  the  only  Spray 
that  destroys  Scale  and  does  not  injure  Trees.  Ready 
for  use,  and  more  economical  than  home-made. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

prevents  Blight,  Mildew,  Rot,  etc.,  from  destroying 
Potatoes.  Beans,  Peas  and  Melons;  keeps  spots  and 
specks  off  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  fruit,  and  makes 
crops  su  rer  and  f  ar  larger.  One  gallon  to  49  of  W ater. 

“LION  BRAND”  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  filler  or  adulter¬ 
ant  of  any  sort.  Accepted  the  world  over  as  the 
standard. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  stickiest  arsenate  made.  Preferable  for  Codling 
Moth,  Curcullo,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  Insects 
of  fill  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bushes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  remain 
longer  on  the  foliage  than  is  possible  with  other  in¬ 
secticides.  Does  not  burn  the  most  delicate  foliage. 

We  Also  Make  Many  Other  Specialties 

Something  to  destroy  every  injurious  insect,  and 
protect  trees  and  plants  from  all  fungus  disease. 

We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  World — in  this 
business  exclusively  23  years.  We  publish  a 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

a  copy  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Write  For  It  To  Nearest  Office 

Blanchard’s  Products  arc  sold  by  dealers  and  agents 
everyxchere.or  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

556  Hudson  Terminal  557  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK  ST.  JOSEPH.  MICH. 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


TOWER’S 
FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

The  design  shows  how  our  REFLEX  EDGES  (pat'd) 
keep  water  from  running  in  at  front  of  coat. 
Every  drop  goes  down  and  off.  so 
YOU  CAN’T  GET  WET 
Made  for  Service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
£3.00  EVERYWHERE 
A.  J. Tower  Co. 

BOSTON. 

Tower  Canadian  Ltd, 


THE  MARK  OF 

ROWERS 


EXCELLENCE 


TORONTO. 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX.  162 
W.  26th  Street. 
N.Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list 


February  24, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


y  with  the  Comet 
Surest  Results 


Wanted 


Price" 

$3.50 

to 

$4.50 

Agents 


Comet  Sprayers  are  Easiest  to  Operate 


Simplest  in  construction— foot  Rest  is  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  instantly— Have  complete 
Agitator  and  Brass  Screen  which  prevent 
clogging  of  pump.  This  double  acting  spray  throws 
a  continuous  stream  60  feet  or  spray  tineas  a  mist. 
The  fruit  saved  from  a  choice  tree  will  more  than 
pay  for  it.  You  need  it  for  your  orchard,  vines, 
lawns  and  plants.  Very  durable— all  brass.  Weighs 
only  6  pounds.  Thousands  of  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  have  proved  it  a  success.  Just  try  it  for 
applying  liquid  poisons,  fertiliizers,  etc.  The  re- 
sultswill  surprise  you.  Best  proposition  for  agents. 
Send  us  a  postal  tor  full  information  about  this 
superior  sprayer  now.  Get  after  the  tree  and  plant 
pests  early  arid  make  more  money. 

H.  B.  RUSLER  MFG.  CO, 

Dept  6  JOHNSTOWN.  OHIO 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  $1,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Power  I  Hercules 

Stump  Puller 

x&g&sSfal&KL-  You  can  clear  an  acre 

of  stumps  a  day.  80  days’ 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 


^  -From  Iowa: 


1000%  Returns  From 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (85  yrs.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  tho  Northwest. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Cron  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
I  IBB*  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


Spray  Your  Trees  Before  Spring  Plowing 

ind  free  them  from  San  Jose\and  other  scale  and  eggs  of  destructive 
insects.  Spray  thoroughly,  before  foliage  appears,  with 


ECTR 

fN  CENT  RATED) 


Lime-Sulphur 

Solution 


the  most  dependahte^and  successful  insecticide  for  winter  use  and  the 
coming  summer  spray'foc  fungous  troubles.  It\is  a  clear,  cherry-colored 
liquid,  free  from  sediment,  ahd^guaranteed  to  contain  the  maximum  per¬ 
centage  of  soluble  sulphur  —  the'aqpve  insecticide. 

Se68-parSeu4oFoRkEE  “Spraying  SitTmlified” 

It  tells  just  when  and  how  to  spray  to  control  fnsects'v@nd 
fungi  A  valuable  booklet  every  farmer  neeH 
and  can  have  for  the  asking  Write  today 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co. 

32  Church  Street 
i  -rgSgt-  \\\  New  York 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 

These  Berries  are  truly  wonderful.  They  bear  fruit  every  fall  as  well 
as  spring,  three  crops  in  two  years.  They  have  yielded  as  high  as 
10,000  qts.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  of  first  year,  with  us.  We  can¬ 
not  get  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  at  25c  per  qt.  wholesale.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  quite  so  profitable.  We  are  also 
headquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspberries,  Early  Ozark 
Strawberry,  Watt  Blackberry,  Hastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  ol  Berry 
Plants  free.  Address  L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  220,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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ONION  GROWING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

How  It  is  Managed  at  Oniontown. 

Part  II. 

Cultivation. — As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  admit  of  cultivation  a  wheel 
hoe  is  run  between  the  rows.  This  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  repeated  at  brief  intervals  un¬ 
til  the  tops  are  too  high  to  allow  it  to  be 
done  without  breaking  them  over.  Then  a 
scuflle  hoe  is  used  every  two  weeks  until 
the  bulbs  begin  to  form,  and  further  work¬ 
ing  would  injure  the  crop.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  good  deal  of  weeding  by  hand. 
For  this  purpose  boys  and  women,  as  well 
as  men,  are  employed.  In  an  average  sea¬ 
son  and  a  reasonably  clean  field  three  weed- 
ings  are  sufficient,  but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  go  over  a  part  or  even  the 
whole  of  a  field  the  fourth,  time.  The  first 
weeding  is  much  the  most  difficult,  and  if 
the  crop  looks  promising  at  its  close  the 
danger  of  its  being  swamped  by  foul  plants 
Is  practically  over.  In  unfavorable  seasons 
losses  of  several  acres  in  the  larger  fields 
are  not  very  unusual.  Weeds  of  various 
kinds  are  well  represented.  Dock,  pigweed, 
purslane,  mustard  and  redroot  are  bad,  but 
joint  grass,  which  has  strong  roots  and  is 
very  persistent,  is  the  most  troublesome. 
Besides  the  weeds  the  principal  enemies  of 
the  onion  in  this  vicinity  are  the  maggot, 
which  is  not  usually  very  serious,  but  in 
some  seasons  does  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
and  the  blight,  which  sometimes  strikes  the 
crop  soon  after  bulbs  begin  to  form  and 
quickly  checks  their  growth.  For  these 
troubles  no  really  practical  remedy  has 
been  found.  One  grower,  Mr.  A.  P.  Fisher, 
has  experimented  with  lime,  and  has  also 
sown  moth  balls  and  camphor  flakes  along 
the  rows  to  keep  away  the  maggot  fly,  but 
with  little  success.  In  hope  of  destroying 
the  eggs  of  the  fly  he  has  sprinkled  kerosene 
along  the  ditches,  but  perhaps  because  the 
owners  of  adjoining  fields  have  not  taken 
this  precaution,  the  effect  of  this  effort  is 
not  noticeable. 

Harvesting. — When  ripe  the  onions  are 
pulled  by  hand  and  thrown  into  windrows. 
One  row  is  taken  for  the  center  and  six 
rows  on  each  side  are  thrown  with  it.  After 
they  have  dried  for  10  or  12  days  the  tops 
are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with 
shears.  Some  large  growers,  however,  use 
machines  for  this  purpose.  While  it  seems 
almost  impossible,  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
machines  do  the  work  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done  by  hand,  and  they  do  not  injure  the 
bulbs.  One  which  the  writer  has  seen  in 
operation  topped  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels 
per  hour.  This  machine  cost  9250,  and  the 
three  horse-power  gasoline  engine  which 
Is  mounted  on  it  and  supplies  the  power 
sells  for  9100.  Two  larger-sized  machines 
are  made,  one  which  tops  100  bushels  and 
the  other  200  bushels  per  hour.  The  largest 
size  costs  .$500,  and  its  four  horse-power 
engine  costs  9150.  The  machine  is  on 
wheels  and  can  be  drawn  to  any  part  of 
the  field.  The  onions,  which  have  been  put 
into  crates,  are  drawn  to  the  machine  and 
put  on  its  platform.  Here  a  man  passes 
the  crates  to  the  two  men  who-  feed  the 
onions  into  the  machine  while  a  man  on_ 
the  ground  takes  away  the  crates  as  they 
are  filled  and  puts  empty  ones  in  their 
place.  When  onions  are  topped  by  hand 
they  are  passed  over  a  rapidly  moving 
screen  which  frees  them  from  dirt  and 
loose  leaves,  but  this  is  not  necessary  if 
the  work  is  done  with  a  machine.  When 
ready  for  market  the  onions  are  put  into 
tile  crates  which  hold  one  bushel  each.  As 
they  have  no  facilities  for  storage,  renters 
usually  sell  their  crops  promptly  to  the 
buyers,  who  are  always  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  onions  are  harvested.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  who  own  their  land  do  the  same,  but 
many  of  them  have  storehouses  on  their 
fields  in  which  they  keep  a  part,  at  least, 
of  their  crop  until  later  in  the  season. 
These  houses,  or  inclosed  cribs  or  bins,  are 
built  with  a  driveway  between  the  sides, 
and  are  covered  in  part  with  slats  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  Some  of  them  are  arranged  for 
heating  in  Winter.  These  houses  are  of 
different  sizes,  some  of  them  holding  3,000 
bushels  each.  Though  some  are  stored  in 
bulk,  most  of  the  onions  are  left  in  the 
crates  in  ■which  they  drawn  from  the  field. 
There  is  considerable  shrinkage,  and  some 
risk  from  other  sources,  but  if  the  bulbs 
keep  fairly  well  there  Is  usually  a  sufficient 
advance  in  the  price  to  pay  well  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  through  the  Winter. 

Marketing.- — Practically  all  of  the  onions 
grown  in  this  district  are  hauled  to  Canas- 
tota.  From  there  they  are  sent  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  many  other 
points.  Some  are  shipped  at  once,  but  large 
quantities  are  put  into  storehouses  which 
have  a  capacity  of  from  25,000  to  75,000 
bushels  each.  The  onions  are  hauled  in 
crates  which  are  emptied  at  the  storehouses, 
the  cars  or  the  canal  boats  and  are  then 
returned  to  the  fields  for  future  use.  From 
450  to  550  bushels  are  shipped  in  a  car. 
The  price  varies  some,  but  for  a  term  of 
years  it  will  probably  average  a  little  over 
50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  large  size  and 
about  25  cents  for  the  small  ones.  The 
yield  varies  with  the  season.  An  average 
of  500  bushels  per  acre  in  a  large  field  is 
considered  very  good.  When  all  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  some  acres  will  yield 
900  bushels  each  and  still  larger  yields  are 
occasionally  obtained.  In  very  bad  years 
the  yield  often  falls  to  less  than  300  bushels 
per  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In  1909 
the  crop  was  good.  In  1910  the  yield  fell 
off  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and  present 
indications  are  that  the  crop  of  last  year 
was  one-third  below  the  average.  The 
causes  for  the  shortage  this  year  were  con¬ 
cisely  and  correctly  stated  by  an  Italian 
grower  as  “Too  much  weed,  too  much 
worm,  too  much  blight.” 

Celery. — The  only  rival  of  the  onion  in 
this  district  is  celery.  It  is  not  in  favor 
with  renters  because  it  requires  considerable 
team  work  and  needs  a  longer  season  than 
onions,  but  if  he  owns  a  team  the  land 
owner  can  get  more  profit  from  a  given 
area  in  cele'ry  than  he  can  if  it  is  in  onions. 
Rome  growers  alternate  these  crops  and 
find  that  the  clean  culture  of  the  celery 
helps  to  keep  weeds  out  of  the  land.  On 
general  principles  this  course  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  other  benefits,  but  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  does  not  seem  to  be  as  neces¬ 
sary  with  onions  as  it  is  with  other  farm 
products  and  in  this  muck  land  it  appar¬ 
ently  is  not  required  at  all.  Some  fields 
have  been  in  onions  for  many  successive 


years  and  have  not  diminished  in  productive¬ 
ness.  By  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  it 
will  be  possible  to  continue  this  course  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Because  of  its  natural 
adaptation  to  the  crop,  and  its  favorable 
location  for  shipping,  it  is  probable  that 
the  larger  part  of  this  extensive  tract  will 
be  kept  in  onions  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  profits  of  onion  growing  here,  though 
reasonably  sure,  are  subject  to  wide  va¬ 
riations.  In  poor  years  they  are  small,  and 
In  small  areas  they  may  be  a  minus  quan¬ 
tity,  but  in  average  years  they  are  liberal, 
and  in  unusually  favorable  years  they  are 
large.  If  well  managed  these  onion  fields 
are  excellent  property.  j.  e.  r. 


Dynamiting  and  Tree  Planting. 

In  answer  to  J.  W.  M.,  page  126,  in  a 
block  of  seven-year-old  apple  trees,  about 
a  dozen  failed  to  make  a  good  growth,  and 
one  of  them  died  when  four  years  old.  Re¬ 
planting,  the  tree  failed  to  live  through  the 
Summer.  The  soil  is  Hagerstown  shale 
loam,  and  we  found  the  shale  very  near 
the  surface  in  this  place.  Before  planting 
the  third  time  we  used  about  one-third 
stick  of  dynamite  (say  three  ounces),  mak¬ 
ing  the  hole  with  a  bar  and  putting  the 
charge  about  two  feet  under  surface.  The 
result  was  a  mass  of  fine  shale  of  about  a 
cubic  yard  in  extent.  The  tree  was  planted 
and  grew  and  made  a  good  growth,  al¬ 
though  the  season  was  very  dry.  J.  W.  M. 
would  have  to  get  well  into  that  hardpan 
with  his  dynamite  and  use  more  of  it,  say 
one-half  pound.  I  think  the  cost  would  be 
justified  in  the  better  drainage  secured,  as 
unbroken  hardpan  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface  would  hardly  be  an  Ideal  condition 
for  an  apple  orchard.  A.  t.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  planted  150  trees  with  dynamite  with 
the  best  of  success ;  they  make  a  much 
quicker  growth.  They  will  grow  In  two 
years  as  much  as  the  old  way  will  in  three 
years.  If  the  soil  is  very  hard  digging  it 
will  be  found  much  cheaper.  c.  m.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

J.  YY.  M.,  Connecticut,  wants  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  dynamiting  holes  for  fruit  trees. 
I  tried  that  last  Spring  for  over  100  peach 
trees  in  heavy  clay  subsoil  on  land  that 
would  raise  scarcely  more  than  20  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  I  used  an  iron  rock 
drill  and  drilled  down  about  three  feet,  and 
used  one-third  stick  40  per  cent  dynamite. 
The  dynamite  fuse  and  caps  cost  about  four 
cents  per  tree,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
cheap  way  of  digging  the  holes,  as  all  I 
did  after  I  shot  the  holes  was  to  shovel 
out  a  few  shovelfuls  and  set  the  tree.  As 
last  season  was  very  dry  with  us  the  trees 
made  good  growth  ;  they  were  headed  back 
to  about  18  inches  from  the  ground  and 
about  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter  when 
set,  and  now  they  will  average  seven  feet 
tall  and  most  of  them  will  average  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  some  larger  than 
that.  This  ground  was  in  corn  the  season 
before,  and  the  patch  was  set  in  straw  and 
tended  up  to  September.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  set  peach  trees  last  Spring  in  the 


spade-dug  system  and  those  trees  made  very 
little  growth.  We  have  a  man  near  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  who  runs  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  system ;  he  has  been  trying  it  12 
years  and  I  heard  him  say  he  would  set 
no  trees  without  dynamiting,  thinking  it 
paid  largely.  From  what  experience  I 
have  had  and  seen  from  others  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  try  dynamite,  for  it  certainly  tears 
up  the  subsoil  and  gives  those  roots  a 
chance  to  go  down  to  moisture,  and  dry 
as  the  season  was  I  never  lost  a  single 
tree  out  of  104,  which  I  think  is  very  good. 

Borden,  Ind.  R.  F.  T. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911  I  set  52  apple 
trees  in  filling  in  an.  old  orchard  where  the 
trees  had  died.  First  tried  one-fourtli 
pound,  but  found  that  too  heavy  a  charge 
of  it  made  too  large  a  hole ;  then  used 
one-sixth  pound  charge.  First  I  bored  in 
about  12  to  15  inches,  pushed  the  stick 
clear  to  the  bottom,  tamped  it  well  and  let 
it  go.  We  could  set  a  tree  in  the  hole 
easily  in  five  minutes,  one  holding  the  tree 
and  treading  in  the  dirt  as  the  other 
shoveled.  Not  having  enough  dynamite  two 
holes  were  dug  with  shovel.  Result,  one 
of  those  trees  died  and  only  one  of  those 
set  in  holes  that  were  dynamited.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  by  sand 
rock  about  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
All  trees  were  heavily  mulched  with  straw 
early  in  the  season  before  the  drought  be¬ 
gan.  Some  of  the  trees  made  a  new 
growth  of  more  fhad  two  feet  on  each  limb, 
while  the  tree  set  in  the  dug  hole  made  a 
growth  of  three  to  six  inches.  An  observa: 
tion  of  the  trees  is  proof  conclusive  that  it 
paid  to  use  the  dynamite.  The  trees  set 
were  two  years  old.  h. 

Ohio. 

We  are  using  dynamite  here  for  setting 
grape  roots,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
clay  or  hardpan ;  do  not  think  that  it  would 
do  any  good  in  mellow  or  gravel  soil.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  get  the  dynamite 
down  in  the  clay  and  to  tamp  the  ground 
down  hard  around  the  dynamite  before  fir¬ 
ing  the  fuse ;  the  explosion  then  would 
loosen  the  ground  in  all  directions,  and 
would  enable  the  root  system  to  extend 
more  quickly.  j.  w. 

Ilammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Last  Spring  in  preparing  for  planting 
fruit  trees  I  decided  to  use  dynamite,  which 
was  so  entirely  successful  I  shall  give  you 
my  method.  For  making  the  holes  I  used  a 
heavy  iron  bar,  sinking  it  from  20  to  24 
inches,  using  one-quarter  stick  dynamite, 
pulverized,  then  after  placing  cap  and  fuse 
tamped  wet  earth  into  hole.  This  would 
loosen  the  ground  four  or  five  feet  deep  and 
about  four  feet  on  each  side,  in  ordinary 
freestone  soil  with  heavy  yellow  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  My  trees  made  larger  growth  last 
year,  where  other  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
which  were  dug  in,  made  very  small  growth 
or  died  from  the  dry  weather.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  pack  soil  well  around  trees 
when  put  in.  Cost  of  material  for  shooting 
holes  was  five  cents  each,  not  including 
labor.  w.  m.  i. 

Seebert,  W.  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 
FOR  YOURSELF 

OU  cannot  become  independent 
working  for  others.  That’s  why 
the  wise  man  engages  in  business 
for  himself.  He  has  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  man  cannot  make  more 
than  a  mere,  living  working  for  others. 
Get  busy  right  away  and  purchase  a 

BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER 

and  earn  from  $  1  5  to  $  1 8  a  day 
while  you  are  paying  for  it.  Y ou  will 
never  need  to  be  idle,  for  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  to  be 
drained. 

You  Can  Easily  Make  $2,000  a  Year 

Farmers  demand  machine-made  ditches 
because  they  are  true  and  of  uniform  depth 
and  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
hand-made  kind. 

Yourself  and  a  boy  can  operate  a 
BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER. 

Made  with  steam  or  gasoline  power.  It  can 
be  kept  busy  from  nine  to  ten  months  every 
year. 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  No.  3,  and  we 
will  explain  the  money-making  possibilities  of 
this  ditcher  to  you. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


When  you  buy  good  paint  you  buy  protection 


Your  farm  buildings  require  protection,  and  anything  that 
is  worth  protecting  is  worth  protecting  well.  Poor  paint 
even  when  renewed  frequently  fails  to  protect,  therefore, 
good  paint  is  a  good  investment. 

You  know  this,  but  you  may  ask  how  you  are  to  know 
that  Sherwin-Williams  paints  are  the  best  paints.  Our 
answer  is,  because  they  have  made  good  for  the  last  forty 
years  and  because  during  that  time  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  paint  and  varnish  business  in  the  world— a  result 
which  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  right 
quality  products. 

Again,  we  use  only  the  best  raw  materials,  most  of  which 
we  secure  from  our  own  mines,  smelters  and  oil  mills,  and 


develop  ourselves,  in  order  that  absolutely  good  quality 
may  be  assured.  The  right  proportions  of  these  materials 
are  selected  from  time  tried  and  tested  formulas  and  ground 
thoroughly  together  by  powerful  machinery. 

Whatever  it  is  about  your  farm  that  needs  painting,  there 
is  a  Sherwin-Williams  product  made  especially  for  it  that 
will  cover  more  surface  at  less  expense  in  proportion  to 
durability  than  any  other  surface  covering  materiaL 

Our  free  book 
tells  just  what  paint  to  buy 

for  every  surface  on  the  farm  and  just  how  to  apply  it. 
This  book  is  free.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 
Send  for  it  today. 


uciiu  n  iwuajr 

Sher win  -Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 

by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards.  Address  all  inquiries  to  u 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co  ,,635 Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O.  In  Canada,  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 
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Good  Seeds 

Good  vegetables  and  abundant 
crops  can  come  only  from  GOOD 
seeds.  THORBURN’S  Seeds 
are  good  seeds  :  they  have  been 
the  standard  for  purity  and 
fertility  for  over  a  century. 

Special  Offer 

Beet,  Egyptian  .  .  .  .05 

Cabbage,  Private  Stock  Flat  Dutch  10 
Carrot,  Long  Orange  .  .  .05 

Celery,  Golden  Self-blanching  .  10 
Leek,  Carentan  ....  05 
Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids  .  .  05 

Muskmelon,  Hackensack  .  .  05 

Watermelon,  Sugar  Stick  .  .  05 

Onion,  Yellow  Globe  .  .  .05 

Pepper,  Ruby  King  .  .05 

Radish,  French  Breakfast  .  .  05 

Tomato,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  .  10 
Sweet  Basil  (Herb)  .  .  .05 

Summer  Savory  (Herb)  .  .  10 

Chinese  Cabbage  ( Pe-Tsai) .  .  05 

Parsley,  Extra  Curled  .  .05 

16  full-size  pkgs.,  regular  value  $1.00 

$1 .22  Worth  for  50c. 

Send  50c.  in  stamps  or  silver  to-day  for  this 
special  offer.  Remember,  disappointment  and 
lost  time  only,  can  result  from  using  inferior 
“cheap”  seeds.  THORBURN’S  Seeds  are 
“tried and  true.”  Test  them. 

Send  for  our  new  1912  catalogany  way.  It  is 
a  beautifully  illustrated  book — 144  pages  of 
valuable  advice,  interesting  information  and 
helpful  suggestions.  Get  it.  It’s  FREE. 


no  years  in  business  in  New  York. 


33  b  Barclay  St.,  through  to  38  Park  Place 


WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT 

Fru.it  Trees 

King  Bros.,  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown' 
Tpcrc  Fresh  from  the  ground. 

Lowest  1’riccB.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES.  583  Blossom  Road.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES 

Catalog  Free 


150  ACHES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St..  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDTCC  Fresh  dug  etock,  free  CRnWFR 
1  KIIiLaJ  from  scale,  and  true  to  VJilxV-r  YY  UAV 
name.  All  kinds— lowest  prices— guaranteed  stock.  Send 
us  your  planting  list  for  quotation.  We  invite  compari¬ 
son.  Established  1879. 

L  W.  Hall  &  Co.,  855  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FRUIT 


w 


Afresh  Dog  Western  N.  Y.  Tree*. 

Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Best 
Trees.  Best  Prioes.  Write  for  FREE  Cat. 

the  frcitlard  nurseries 


303  Wlnton  Road.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


UOO  V  nrietles.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best 

looted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH  A  SON,  Box  Ji  ,  Fredonla,  N.  Y, 


TREES  and  PUNTSH&iK£?5£ 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


50,000  Wilder  &  Fays 

One  and  two  year  old,  $14  to  $18  per  M.  5,000  lots 
less.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 


GUARANTEED  TREES 

I  repay  ten  times  cost  if  not  true 
Speciosa  Catalpa.  Also  Seed.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Cypress  Trees.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  Mechanicsburg",  Ohio 


McKAY’S  Peach  Trees - 

McKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  — 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per  ton 
IVIcKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  mora 
—  W.  L.  McKAY,  Geneva.  N.Y.  Box  F 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer; — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape,  Bed  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Bye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Bail- 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Sale. 

Also,  eight  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on  the 
market.  We  have  selected  these  eight  kinds  out  of 
a  hundred.  We  also  have  a  few  pounds  of  selected 
New  Stone  Tomato  seed— the  kind  that  grow  the  big 
crops.  This  seed  was  saved  from  the  best  tomatoes 
we  could  get,  and  will  please  anyone  that  wants 
something  extra  fine.  Our  1912  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  the  asking,  giving  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  Roots,  Plants  and  Seed.  Tomato  seed$1.00 
per  lb.,  postpaid.  CALEB,  BOGGS  8  SON,  “  Romance  " 
Seed, Plant  and  Truck  Farm,  CHESW0LD,  Del. 


ONION  SEED  BErIjINAtFoN 

Yellow  Danvers,  $1.10:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globe, 
gl. 50:  Prizetaker,  $1.40;  Southport  Red  Globe,  $1.40; 
Red  Wethersfield,  $1.25  per  pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS  —  Fancy  Yellow,  $2.25;  White, 
$2.75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
New  Enkhuizen  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


PEACH  BUDS. 

The  terrible  cold  here  has  killed  all  fruit 
buds  on  peaches,  cherries  and  pears. 

Wisconsin.  J.  G. 

Peach  buds  nearly  all  dead,  not  one  per 
cent  left  on  the  hardiest.  Zero  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Frequently  eight  and  12  below  since 
January  0  on  hills  west  of  Cincinnati. 

Ohio.  L.  F. 

Peach  buds  are  badly  hurt,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  few  if  any  peaches  here  this 
season.  It  will  be  only  on  very  favorable 
locations  that  any  buds  may  live  through. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  H.  o.  M. 

I  have  examined  several  hundred  peach 
buds  from  more  than  a  dozen  varieties, 
including  the  Greensboro,  Hiley  and  Carman, 
all  supposed  to  be  hardy  varieties  but  was 
unable  to  find  any  live  buds,  all  were  black. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  neighbor’s  orchard 
in  a  more  sheltered  location.  These  or¬ 
chards  are  located  at  Y’aphank  in  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island.  Some  orchardists  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  a  few  alive  but  personally, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  live  peach  bud  on  the 
center  or  east  end  of  Long  Island.  This  is 
one  of  the  Winters  when  we  wish  we  had 
stuck  to  our  old  friend,  the  Crosby  peach. 
During  this  severe  freeze  in  the  first  part 
of  January,  the  thermometer  was  variously 
reported  over  this  section,  from  10  to  30 
below.  v.  r.  s. 

The  peach  buds  are  nearly  all  dead.  There 
is  less  than  five  per  cent  alive.  The  crop 
will  be  a  total  failure  in  Somerset  Co.  this 
year.  This  section  supplies  more  than  one- 
half  the  peaches  for  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
hucksters  cart  a  great  many  to  Amboy. 
The  thermometer  registered  14  degrees  below 
zero.  There  are  a  great  many  orchards 
coming  on  in  this  section.  Many  more 
peach  than  apple  orchards. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  c.  N. 

We  are  from  500  to  600  feet  above  tide 
water,  several  mornings  from  five  to  seven 
below  zero.  So  far  as  I  have  examined 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  peach 
buds  are  all  right  at  present.  G.  w.  d. 

Shelton,  Conn. 

I  note  that  you  want  to  know  about 
peach  buds. 

Our  orchards  arc  in  Washington  Co.,  Md. 
near  the  West  Virginia  line;  have  about 
18000  peach  trees  in  bearing. 

I  have  given  lands  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  and  find  all  are  killed  except  about  20 
per  cent  of  Elberta  that  are  planted  on 
hill  tops.  Of  course  we  cannot  open  every 
bud  or  tell  exactly  until  time  to  bloom,  hut 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  about  95  per  cent 
of  buds  on  all  varieties  with  above  excep¬ 
tion  are  gone.  Our  coldest  weather  so  far 
has  been  18  degrees  below  zero,  on  day  be¬ 
fore  9  degrees  below  and  day  afterl2  below, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  are  in  mourning  for 
the  late  lamented  peach  crop. 

West  Virginia.  c.  w.  keller. 

I  have  examined  my  peach  trees  and 
cannot  find  one  live  bud.  I  have  Carman, 
Champion  and  Elberta.  Elevation  here  about 
1.700  feet  above  sea  level,  15  degrees  below 
zero  here  this  morning  (February  13). 
Burbank  plum  buds  also  dead.  Robins  have 
been  here  through  all  the  cold  weather. 

Centre  Co.,  Pa.  frank  waring. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  peach  buds  in  this 
vicinity  appear  to  be  all  dead.  I  cut  open 
a  good  many  buds,  but  failed  to  find  one 
that  showed  life.  December  was  unusually 
mild,  and  buds  swelled,  and  January  came 
with  arctic  temperature  and  the  poor  buds 
could  not  stand  frost  of  20  degrees  below 
zero,  which  Boreas  brought  down  from 
Greenland  or  some  other  equally  cold  coun¬ 
try.  The  mercury  stood  in  different  ther¬ 
mometers  and  in  different  places  from  10 
degrees  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  cold 
has  been  extreme  since  January  2. 

Massachusetts.  M.  M. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  peach  buds 
in  this  vicinity,  I  give  below  a  table  of  es¬ 
timated  percentages  of  buds  left  unhurt  by 
the  extreme  cold  weather  in  January.  This 
table  is  made  up  by  averaging  our  own 
with  the  estimates  of  some  other  nearby 
orchardists,  and  is  based  partly  on  exam¬ 
ination  of  buds  through  bisection  and  partly 
by  putting  cuttings  in  water  and  starting 
the  buds.  The  damage  in  orchards  is  un¬ 
evenly  distributed.  Soil  conditions,  air 
drainage,  location  and  vigor  of  trees  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  influential  factors,  and  there  will 
be  occasion  for  observation  and  study  in 
connection  with  this  experience.  As  a  rule 
buds  on  upper  branches  were  less  damaged 
than  on  the  lower  limbs.  Frequently  the 
buds  on  the  lower  part  of  a  tree  apparently 
would  be  all  killed  while  above  a  large  per¬ 
centage  are  alive.  In  some  instances  it 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  the  anomaly 
of  being  obliged  to  thin  the  top  of  a  tree, 
with  no  peaches  at  all  below.  Belle  of 
Georgia,  50  per  cent ;  Carman,  35  per  cent ; 
Champion,  20  per  cent ;  Crosby,  40  per 
cent;  Elberta,  15  per  cent;  Fox  Seedling, 
10  per  cent ;  Gold  Drop,  25  per  cent ;  Hill’s 
Chili,  40  per  cent ;  Horton  Rivers,  50  per 
cent;  Iron  Mountain,  10  per  cent;  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  15  per  cent ;  Salway,  50  per  cent ; 
Smoek,  40  per  cent:  Sneed.  25  per  cent; 
Stevens  R.  It.,  30  per  cent;  Yellow  St.  John, 
10  per  cent.  d.  h.  avers. 

New  York. 


when  "Peter  Henderson  Seeds”  began  to  establish  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  and  dependability.  "Sterling”  on  Silver,  "18k”  on  Gold  and 
"Henderson”  on  Seeds  are  the  marks  which  stand  for  Best. 

START  RIGHT.  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  on  the  reputation  behind  the 
Seeds.  By  the  time  poor  seeds  have  proved  themselves  worthless  it  is  usually  too  late  in  the 
season  to  start  all  over  with  good  Seeds.  Start  right,  and  prevent  disappointment. 


What  We  Want  to  Send  You 


/\  .  ,r  /1  j  »»  a  real  dirtionary  of  all  things  pertaining  to  it. 

tine  copy  Everything  tor  the  Garden,  Weight  one  pound,  204  pages,  magnificently 
illustrated  with  over  800  photo-engravings  and  5  plates  in  natural  colors.  The  most  beautiful  and 
most  complete  catalogue  you  can  imagine.  Full  of  practical  hints  and  instructions. 

ar  J  /■'•J  JD  j  y*  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every¬ 
one  copy  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  one,  whether  planting  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Tells  just  “How  and  Why.1’  Planting  schedules,  cultural  directions,  “Tricks  of  the  Trade,”  and 
even  cooking  recipes  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  housekeeper. 

One  packet  Ponderosa  Tomato  One  packet  Invincible  Asters 

One  packet  Big  Boston  Lettuce  One  packet  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

One  packet  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  One  packet  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


All  we  ask  is — tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  only  help  pay  cost  of  sending  all  the  above  to  you. 


8^=ALL  SEEDS  TESTED 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  OUR  SEEDS  you  know 
just  how  many  will  grow,  as  we  test  all 
seeds  sold  and  mark  the  results  of  the  test 
on  the  label. 

We  raise  the  seeds  on  our  own  farm  and  sell 
direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  much  lower 
prices  than  city  seedsmen.  We  have  some  very 
fine  improved  varieties  of 

POTATOES,  CORN  and  OATS 

as  well  as  high-grade  vegetable 
seeds  for  truck  and  private  gar¬ 
dens. 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  also 
Market  Gardeners’  Wholesale 
Price  List,  if  you  grow  for 
market. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  52 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y, 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


See  The  Big  Roots  of  Our 
Strawberry  Plants 

,  r  No  better  plants  can  be  grown1, 
than  are  produced  in  our  warm, 
loose  sand  and  silt.  Back  this  up' 
with  proper  care  and  handling,  and 
the  yielding  quality  practically  is 
certain. 

Get  Our  1912  Book 
Good  Years  Coming 

We’ve  watched  the  situation  closely,  and 
have  summed  it  up  in  our  book.  All  signs 
point  to  banner  seasons  for  Strawberry 
growers  in  1913  and  1914.  Get  the  book  anil 
learn  our  views.  Free. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON 

30  South  Road,  Allen,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  Hardy  Pl  an  t  s 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  NORTHERN  GROWN. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  H.  BENNING,  R.E.D.  8,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  SCIONS  from  Trees  that  are  growing,  prize- 
winningfruit.  John H.  Barclay,  Cranbury  N.J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Seed  Potatoes,  Raspberry 

Plants.  Many  varieties.  Standard,  vigorous  stock.  Valuable 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Mayer's  Plant  Nursery.  Merrill, Mich 


FDFCU  111  IP  Trees  and  Plants 
I  Vi  Lull  UU  ll  at  Wholesale  Prices 


lO  Grape  Vines  Worth  $  1 .00  for  75c. 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  1  Campbell  Ea.  Black, 
2  Niagara,  1  Chas.A.  Green  White,  1  Bright¬ 
on,  1  Delaware  Red.  All  2  yr.  vines  for  75c. 
Send  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.  Also  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Well*,  Prop.,  Box  48,  Dan*ville,  N.Y. 


^  ft 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 
120  acres  planted  in  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  moat  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Itaspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants, Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery, 
pultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FKKE.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 

wSfp# 


i 


Honest  Seeds 


Samples  and  list  free.  Norris  W. 
Adams,  Box  323,  Worcester,  Mass. 


•^IKAWDIIKIvIIIiij  lowprici— _ 

30th  Annual  Catalog.  Try  BETHEL,  best  new 
one.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PEANTS-AU  the  new  and 

old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Illus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries  |?raXS 

from  August  until  November  from  “Pan-Ameri¬ 
can,”  “Superb”  and  “Productive”  plants.  For  sale 
by  the  originator— Samuel  Cooper,  Delevan,  N.Y. 


MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Berry,  75  cents  per  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

BEEKMAN  &  WILSON,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown:  prices  low.  Descriptive  Illus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selby  ville,  Del. 


QTRAU/BERRY&  RASPDCDDV 

|  nil  VV  Plants.  Best  varieties.  M  I  n  M  I 
W  I  I  in  1*  Prices  always  right.  UL.IIII  I 
SEED  Corn,  Potatoes  and  all  other  seeds.  Catalog  FREE. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept,  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Fruit  Two  Acres  of  Straw- 
berries  next  Spring  by 
planting  one  this  Spring. 
Catalogue  Free 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  ATHENIA,  N.  J. 

PI  A  M TQ  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties — true  to 
iLnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


$120  Net  Profit 

From  */»  Acre  of 
Thomas  Pure  Bred 

Strawberry  Plants 


An  average  profit  for  users  of  my 
plants.  Every  plant  guaranteed 
strong  rooted,  true  to  label,  free  from  disease. 
21  years’  experience  back  of  every  sale.  1  devote 
all  my  time  to  breeding  strawberry  plants.  Have 
200  acres.  I  will  select  varieties  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Write  today  for  my  Great  Straw¬ 
berry  Book,  free.  Tells  how  to  buy,  plant,  cultivate, 
market.  65  engravings.  W.  W.  THOMAS,  The 
Strawberry  Plant  Man,  266  Main  Street,  Anna,  Ill. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  For  Sale-Also  Strawberry  Plants 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.76  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Illus. 
Catalogue  free.  8.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


SfrawVierrv  Plant*  9ver  Forty  Varieties,  at 
Diraw Derry  nauis  «2.50  per  1,000.  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-I8.  Cool  Sprino,  Del. 


IlCUf  CTD  AllfDCDDICC  !  1912  Catalog  FREE  to 
men  O  I  lift  II  DCnnlCd  ■  all.  Reliable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted. 

High  Grade  Stock.  201b  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.g  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  grow,  at  $1  per  1,000  and  up 
Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


My  1912  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
healthiest  and  thriftiest  varieties.  One 
and  two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We 
know  they  will  please  you.  Place 
vour  order  now.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  There  is  big  money  in 
growing  asparagus  plant. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


You  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  bearing 
varieties.  For  $1.00  I’ll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood  or 
Heritage  varieties.  Try  them.  I  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist.  The  success  of  my  berries  is  my 
success.  You  will  do  well  to  plant  them.  Order  early. 
All  shipments  are  packed  with  skill  and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 
Free  catalog  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  and  Spray  Pumps,  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Box  R,  MOORESTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
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SORTING  NURSERY  TREES. 

Can  an  expert  tell  varieties  apart  when 
not  labeled? 

Yes,  there  are  a  few  experts  who  can 
separate  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  when 
mixed  to  nearly  a  certainty,  especially  apple 
and  pear  trees,  but  this  is  much  more 
easily  done  when  trees  are  dormant  than 
when  foliage  is  on  them.  Every  tree  and 
plant  has  its  individual  character,  and  just 
as  distinct  as  it  is  in  the  human  race  to 
those  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  This  man  who  could  not  tell  a 
Northern  Spy  from  a  Baldwin  was  in  no 
way  an  expert.  There  are  many  varieties 
that  resemble,  each  other,  as  the  Clapp's 
Favorite  and  Flemish  Beauty,  but  there  is 
a  marked  distinction  outside  of  the  color 
of  the  wood  that  those  who  fully  understand 
them  can  detect  in  perfectly  grown  trees, 
while  Bartlett  and  Sheldon  resemble  each 
other  in  color,  they  do  not  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect.  I  should  much  prefer  to  undertake 
the  task  on  dormant  trees  than  those  in 
foliage,  as  the  character  of  the  wood  in 
color  and  general  appearance  is  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  It  requires  a  certain  intuition  and 
a  long  practice  to  acquire  this  facility.  The 
peach  is  the  most  difficult  of  all ;  it  is  more 
easy  to  learn  the  different  characters  of 
varieties  when  in  foliage  than  when  dor¬ 
mant,  and  only  possible  to  be  sure  in  a  few 
very  distinct  varieties,  as  there  is  such  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other  in  most 
varieties  that  no  one  that  I  ever  came  in 
contact  with  could  name  many  varieties  to 
a  certainty.  It  is  easy  to  select  the  yellow 
fleshed  varieties  from  the  white  and  red 
when  in  foliage,  but  there  are  so  many 
that  have  the  same  resemblance  to  each 
other  as  to  make  it  uncertain.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Smock  is  very  distinct  from 
other  yellow  varieties,  but  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  of  this  class  that  are  very  similar  in 
fruit  and  entirely  so  in  foliage.  This  is 
the  same  in  the  several  allied  varieties.  The 
Elberta  is  very  distinct  in  tree  and  foliage, 
but  there  are  several  varieties  originated 
from  it  that  are  distinct  in  fruit  but  not 
in  general  appearance  of  the  tree.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Winesap  class 
of  apples  where  the  wood  has  the  same 
color;  still  the  character  of  the  growth  is 
entirely  different,  and  one  with  the  talent 
and  long  practice  can  detect  one  from  the 
other.  In  my  younger  days  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  for  me  to  select  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  dormant  trees  from  each  other 
without  labels  of  all  of  the  well-known  va¬ 
rieties,  or  those  that  I  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  I  know  there  arc  but  few 
that  can  do  this,  but  if  they  are  unable  to 
do  it  they  should  not  claim  to  be  experts, 
and  every  nurseryman  should  possess  this 
ability  to  avoid  blunders  or  mistakes,  which 
will  always  occur  more  or  less,  and  if  he  is 
not  able  to  detect  it  at  once  the  error  may 
run  on  a  long  time  and  cause  trouble.  This 
is  not  only  essential  in  trees,  but  in  all 
nursery  production.  He  should  at  least  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  general  character 
of  a  fruit  tree  or  plant,  so  as  to  detect  any 
mixture  whether  he  knows  what  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  or  not.  ciias.  black. 

New  Jersey. 


THE  KEUKA  LAKE  FRUIT  REGION. 

As  a  fruit  grower  of  western  New  York 
I  wish  to  show  what  one  small  section  is 
doing,  and  let  our  Western  brothers  know 
that  there  is  sunshine  and  prosperity  in 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  While  at¬ 
tending  the  fruit  and  land  show  in  Chicago 
Hist  November  a  lady  from  western  New 
York  was  told  by  an  exhibitor  from  a  West¬ 
ern  State,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  living  on  a  New  York  fruit  farm  with¬ 
out  a  large  capital  to  start  with.  She  re¬ 
plied,  “We  manage  to  get  along,  thank 
you.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Eastern  fruit  growers  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  fruit  of  superior  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance  can  be  and  is  grown  in  many 
sections  of  Eastern  States.  We  have  been 
negligent  in  presenting  our  finely  flavored 
apples  and  peaches  before  the  public  in  as 
attractive  a  manner  as  our  grapes. 

On  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Keuka 
in  western  New  York  between  15,000  and 
20.000  acres  of  grapes,  besides  thousands 
of  acres  of  tree  fruit  are  grown.  The  Con¬ 
cord,  Niagara,  Catawba,  Delaware  and 
Salem  are  grown  here  to  perfection,  all 
high-class  table  grapes.  From  four  to  five 
million  four-pound  baskets  are  packed  each 
year  in  the  Lake  Keuka  district,  and  mostly 
sold  to  dealers  at  shipping  stations,  the 
grower  receiving  nearly  as  much  for  the 
small  basket  as  Broctou  and  Michigan  dis¬ 
tricts  get  for  the  eight-pound  package. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  sold  in  bulk  to 
the  large  wine  cellars  along  the  lake.  The 
famous  Catawba,  a  late  red  variety,  is 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Com¬ 
mission  men  come  here  from  Eastern  cities 
and  buy  grapes  by  the  carload ;  very  few 
are  consigned.  In  this  locality  the  vines 
are  never  laid  down  in  Winter  to  prevent 
freezing,  and  no  usS  for  irrigation,  al¬ 
though  some  seasons  are  a  little  too  dry 


for  a  time,  but  no  absolute  failures  for 
lack  of  rain.  No  smudge  pots  are  used  to 
keep  away  the  frost. 

Our  tree  fruits  with  proper  care  grow  as 
fine  as  on  the  Western  coast,  with  finer 
flavor.  The  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Greening 
apples  are  grown  more  extensively  than  all 
others.  They  are  packed  in  barrels  by  most 
of  the  large  growers  and  sell  at  depot  for 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  In  this  section  the  Wag- 
ener  is  considered  a  high-class  dessert 
apple.  When  the  trees  are  pruned,  given 
good  cultivation,  sprayed  and  fruit  thinned, 
we  get  as  fine  as  ever  grew.  Last  season 
we  wrapped  them  in  paper  and  packed  in 
boxes  for  local  orders  at  $2  per  box,  with 
persistent  calls  for  more.  Peaches  sell  in 
the  local  market  at  2%  cents  per  pound 
in  bulk ;  many  are  packed  in  different  styles 
of  packages  and  shipped  on  orders.  Some 
sell  to  commission  men  tree  run,  the  grower 
to  pick,  pack  and  deliver  to  station.  The 
Seckel  and  Bartlett  pear  is  extensively 
grown.  Bartletts  grow  well  here,  and  when 
well  cared  for  the  fruit  is  fine.  Some  were 
sold  last  year  to  a  Philadelphia  dealer  who 
pronounced  them  as  fine  as  California  Bart¬ 
letts.  Sour  cherries  do  well  in  this  re¬ 
gion  and  go  to  the  cannery  at  five  cents  a 
pound.  Plums  and  all  kinds  of  berries 
grow  well. 

The  main  drawback  with  our  Eastern 
fruit  growing  is  the  man  behind  the  plow  ; 
he  is  not  there,  he  either  wants  to  go  West, 
or  he  sits  on  the  cracker  barrel  in  the 
grocery  and  talks  about  some  business 
which  does  not  concern  his  own,  and  keeps 
his  pipe  puffing.  If  he  goes  to  a  practical 
fruit  grower  to  learn  his  methods  of  prun¬ 
ing,  cultivation,  thinning,  etc.,  he  is  very 
slow  to  practice  them.  If  one  has  the  love 
of  nature  in  his  heart  there  is  a  joy  in 
seeing  things  grow  better,  which  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  beyond  money  consideration.  The 
happiness  of  doing  things  worth  while  is 
what  counts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
will  help  a  man  to  step  higher  and  feel  the 
thrill  of  heaven  in  his  heart  like  making 
some  little  spot  in  the  world  better  and 
more  homelike.  It  may  be  only  a  few  acres, 
but  if  we  have  built  it  up,  so  it  grows 
more  crops,  looks  better,  and  adds  to  the 
happiness  of  some  one,  we  have  done  enough 
to  entitle  us  to  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
our  friends.  c.  F.  HAIGHT. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Two  or  three  young  men  were  ex¬ 
hibiting  with  great  satisfaction  -the 
results  of  a  day’s  fishing.  A  young 
woman  remarked,  demurely:  “Fish  go 
in  schools,  do  they  not?”  “I  believe 
they  do;  but  why  do  you  ask?”  “Oh, 
nothing;  only  I  was  just  thinking  that 
you  must  have  broken  up  an  infant 
class. — Washington  Star. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


From 


Our  Ovens 


To 

Your  Table 

Untouched  by  human 
hands — 

Post 
T  oasties 

— the  aristocrat  of  Ready- 
to-Serve  foods. 


A  table  dainty,  made  of  white 
Indian  corn — presenting  delicious 
flavour  and  wholesome  nourish¬ 
ment  in  new  and  appetizing  form. 

The  steadily  increasing  sale  of 
this  food  speaks  volumes  in  behalf 
of  its  excellence. 

An  order  for  a  package  of  Post 
Toasties  from  your  grocer  will 
provide  a  treat  for  the  whole 
family. 


The  Memory  Lingers" 


Money 

Making 

Mowers 


Ever^r  farmer  needs  at  least  one  good 
Mower.  In  these  days  of  high  priced 
hay  and  increased  demand  for  high  grade 
he&  the  business  farmer  appreciates 
more  than  ever  the  advantages  of  a  large, 
powerful,  fast,  dependable  mower.  An 
inferior  mower  is  dear  at  any  price.  Hay  is  now  more 
than  ever  a  big  money  making  crop. 

The  Johnston  Line  of  Mowers  appeal  to  more  farmers  than  any 
other  make.  The  high  foot  lift,  making  them  possible  to  clear 
stumps  and  stones ;  the  gag  gear,  permitting  the  cutter-bar  to  hug 
the  ground ;  its  long,  wooden  pitman  with  heavy  malleable  connec¬ 
tions  and  babbitted  cast  iron  box,  guaranteeing  long  wear  and 
smooth  action ;  the  easily  controlled  high  grade  steel  cutter-bars,  the 
easily  removed  pinions,  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  a  money¬ 
making  mower — a  Johnston  Mower — the  mower  you  should  have. 

In  almost  every  civilized  country  you  will  find  Johnston  Mowers  at 
work;  they  are  suited  to  all  countries,  all  soils  and  all  crop  con¬ 
ditions.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  Johnston  Mower. 

Johnston 
Farm 
Machines 

have  done  much  to  make 
farming  pleasant  and  pop¬ 
ular,  and  more  to  make  it 
profitable.  Johnston  qual¬ 
ity  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  When  you  buy  a 
Johnston  you  get  full 
value. 

We  want  every  farmer  in¬ 
terested  in  more  and  better  hay  to  send  for  our  1912  catalog, 
course,  it's  free.  A  postal  request  will  bring  it  by  next  mail. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Boi  100-B,  Batavia  N.Y., 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Free  From  Trust,  Combine  or  Merger. 

To  the  users  of  Le  Roy  Walking  Plows,  it  is  not  i 
necessary  to  buy  expensive  space  to  urge  the  trial  of 
Le  Roy  Riding  Plows.  They  know  and  tell  their 
friends  what  we  claim  and  guarantee  the 
Le  Roy  Plows  are  easier  dralt  and  do 
better  work  than  others.  The  main  arch  on 
Le  Roy  Sulkies  is  a  steel  beam,  others  use 
a  casting.  Le  Roy  frame  is  all  steel.  The 
weight  of  your  foot  will  operate  our  “easy 
loot  trip**  and  the  team  does  all  the  work  and 
performs  it  easy. 

A  boy  can  do  the  work  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  man  and  come  in  fresh  from  a  big 
day’s  work.  Either  chill  or  steel  bottom 
plows  supplied.  Avoid  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  dead  lurrow  by  using 
Le  Roy  Two-way  Sulky  Plows.  A 
call  on  your  home  dealer  or  a  line  from 
you  will  secure  additional  and  interesting 
information. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO-,  Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 

( This  Company  is  independent  of  any  Trust,  Combine  or  Merger) 


Planet  Jt* 

Wheel  Riding  Cultivator 

The  Planet  Jr  No.  76  Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Culti¬ 
vator.  Plow,  Furrower,  and  Ridger  is  the  greatest  one 
row  cultivator  ever  invented  for  corn,  potatoes,  and  similar 
crops.  It  unites  the  best  features  in  earlier  cultivators  and 
is  the  most  up-to-date  labor  and  time  saver  of  its  kind.  It’s  a 

Planet  Jr. 

This  means  the  best  material  throughout.  It’s  comfortable 
to  ride  on,  light  in  draft,  simple,  efficient  and  durable.  All  Planet  Jrs  are  useful, 
economical,  lasting;  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  with  over  35  years’ 
^experience. 

ITD  Ij'tj'  I  A  64-page  illustrated 
A  JlVJLvXIs  ■  farm  and  garden  book! 

You  need  this  book!  It’s  full  of  valuable  farm  and  garden  facts  to  help  you  get  better 
crops  with  less  work.  55  latest-improved  tools  shown,  with  one  and  two-horse  cultivators,  wheel 
hoes,  seeders,  harrows,  etc.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


Buckeye 

CULTIVATORS 


Will  do  the  work  right.  They  are  easy  on  both  man  and  team. 
They  have  the  materials  in  them  that  insure  years  of  hard  work. 
The  Buckeye  Line  is  complete.  You  will  find  in  it  the  Cultivator 
suited  to  your  particular  needs — a  Cultivator  that  is  sold  under 
such  a  broad  and  liberal  warranty  that  you  run  no  risk  in  buying. 

Send  for  the  new  Buckeye  Cultivator  Catalogue,  read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  a  Buckeye  Cultivator. 

“The  Buckeye — a  Wise  Buy.” 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co  INCORPORATED 
5PRiNOriELD,  Ohio  U  3  /A. 
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COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 
No.  n. 

The  Dealer’s  Opinion. 

If  you  should  ask  50  men  around  Faneull 
Ilall  Market  what  varieties  to  grow  the 
answer  would  be :  Baldwins,  Greenings, 
McIntosh,  Gravenstein,  Spy,  and  Wealthy. 
The  above  would  be  unanimous.  A  few 
would  say,  if  living  within  50  miles  of 
Boston,  grow  the  Williams ;  every  one  of 
the  lot  would  say  have  three-quarters  Bald¬ 
wins.  Russets  are  obsolete.  The  only 
sweet  apple  that  pays  is  a  Pound  Sweet. 
There  are  too  many  varieties  on  all  mar¬ 
kets  commercially.  It  is  true  there  are 
other  good  varieties,  but  they  are  in  limited 
quantities ;  they  are  not  needed,  and  with¬ 
out  question  the  grower  who  would  put  all 
his  time  into  producing  the  above  varieties 
and  none  other  would  have  much  more 
profit  than  the  one  who  grew  other  varie¬ 
ties  or  enlarged  upon  the  quantity.  The 
red  apple  is  the  one  desired  in  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  a.  wauken  patch. 

Boston. 

The  one  variety  of  apple  which  has  prac¬ 
tically  an  unlimited  outlet  in  most  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  Baldwin.  We  presume  you  re¬ 
fer  to  apples  grown  in  this  State,  and  as 
the  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  best  croppers,  we 
believe  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
profitable  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Next 
to  Baldwins  we  would  place  Greenings, 
Twenty  Ounce,  and  Kings  in  the  order 
named.  The  average  wholesale  apple  buyer 
undoubtedly  knows  the  principal  varieties 
of  apples  on  sight,  but  in  our  opinion,  the 
average  consumer  does  not  know  one  va¬ 
riety  from  another. 


Game  Preservation. 

The  Biological  Survey  states  that  the 
month  of  January  has  been  marked  by  ab¬ 
normally  low  temperatures  throughout  most 
of  the  country,  accompanied  in  many  re¬ 
gions  by  heavy  snowfall.  In  consequence, 
quail  and  other  game  birds  suffered  severely. 
Grain  was  distributed  in  suitable  places  by 
game  wardens,  mail  carriers,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  officers.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
more  than  a  thousand  quail  were  fed  by  the 
police.  Virginia  expended  $200  through  the 
Virginia  Audubon  Society  and  the  Game 
Protective  Association.  In  Delaware,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  and  other 
States,  concerted  action  was  taken  by  the 
residents  of  many  localities  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food.  In  Illinois  numbers  of  dead 
prairie  chickens  were  picked  up,  and  the 
same  conditions  doubtless  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  the  prairie-chicken  country.  The 
elk  of  the  Jackson  Hole  region,  Wyoming, 
have  thus  far  been  in  good  condition  and 
there  has  been  no  repetition  of  the  losses 
by  starvation  such  as  characterized  the 
two  preceding  Winters. 


New  Jersey  Agriculturists  and  Parcels  Post. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  in  the  State 
House,  January  17,  18,  19,  1912,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators. 

“That  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  convention  assembled,  en¬ 
dorses  and  approves  parcels  post  and  urges 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  vote  for 
it.”  franklin  dye.  Secretary. 

R.  N.-Y.— That  is  good,  but  we  hope  the 
members  will  follow  it  right  up  with  letters. 
Most  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  in  Con¬ 
gress  will  favor  parcels  post  if  they  are 
pressed  a  little.  Senator  Briggs  seems  to 
be  the  hardest.  He  seems  very  shy  of  stat¬ 
ing  where  he  stands. 


Effect  of  Land  Plaster. 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 

New  York. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Baldwin, 
Tompkins  County  King,  Northern  Spy, 
Greening  and  Hubbardston  are  the  best 
varieties  of  apples  and  the  most  salable.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  palm  anything  off 
on  our  customers  except  such  fruit  as  they 
know.  They  ask  for  what  they  want,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  varieties  above 
mentioned,  which  are  always  salable  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  varieties  that  sell  for  less  money, 
but  the  ones  mentioned  are  the  highest 
class  fruit  outside  of  box  apples  that  we  are 
handling.  The  box  apples  come  from  the 
Northwest  and  command  fancy  prices. 
These  consist  of  Spitzeuburg,  Black  Twig, 
Willow  Twig,  Winesap  and  Gano. 

IRON  CITY  PRODUCE  COMPANY. 

rittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  varieties  might  prove  the 
most  profitable  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
in  the  order  named :  King,  Northern  Spy, 
Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty  and  Greening.  Our 
customers  certainly  know  all  the  principal 
varieties  of  apples,  and  it  is  not  probable, 
generally  speaking,  to  palm  off  one  variety 
for  another.  the  bigalow  fruit  co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  most  desirable  apples  grown  in 
New  York  State  are  the  Northern  Spy,  Bald¬ 
win,  and  Greening  for  Winter  apples,  while 
for  a  Fall  apple.  Snow,  King  and  Twenty 
Ounce  are  the  most  desirable.  We,  however, 
are  not  competent  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
bearing  quality  of  these  apples,  which  of 
course,  will  have  considerable  to  do  as  to 
whether  these  varieties  will  prove  more 
profitable  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

F.  BRENNISEN  &  SON. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  this  market  is  concerned  our 
standard  apple  is  the  Baldwin,  and  while 
there  are  other  apples  that  bring  more 
money  at  times  we  believe  that  the  Baldwin 
as  the  steady  and  regular  seller  is  the  best 
apple  for  this  market.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  fancy  trade  want  Gills,  Spys  and  other 
standard  varieties.  The  Greening  is  algo  a 
good  seller,  and  the  trade  knows  these 
varieties  of  apples  when  they  see  them  and 
you  cannot  fool  them  on  them.  Of  course, 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  articles  that 
are  called  one  thing  in  one  market  and  in 
another  market  something  else,  and  even 
the  growers  themselves  do  not  know  the  real 
name  of  the  apples,  but  as  to  the  trade, 
especially  the  buyers  on  the  market,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  safely  say  that  they  know  more 
about  the  average  apple  than  the  buyer  or 
seller.  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  fool  them 
on  the  quality,  and  you  certainly  cannot 
palm  off  a  common  or  poor  eating  apple 
on  them  it  matters  not  how  fancy  it  looks. 
For  instance,  the  Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  apples  that  we  receive,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  poorest  sellers  or  lowest- 
priced  apple  on  the  market. 

Baltimore,  Md.  stevens  brothers. 


Undesired  Mail  Matter. 

Is  there  any  legal  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  sending  of  small  articles  to  children  to 
be  disposed  of  for  a  premium,  such  as  sheet 
bluing  for  example?  j.  B.  E. 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Probably  not.  You  could  complain  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  could  make  up  a  case.  The 
best  plan  is  to  ship  the  stuff  right  back 
by  express  C.  O.  D.  After  these  fellows 
pay  a  few  express  bills  they  will  quit. 


I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  using 
land  plaster  under  hen  roosts.  Is  this  land 
plaster  applied  to  the  land  mixed  with  the 
hen  manure  any  corrective  of  acidity  of  the 
soil,  or  in  other  words,  will  it  take  the 
place  or  do  the  work  of  an  application  of 
lime  in  any  degree?  f.  c.  d. 

Connecticut. 

No,  the  effect  would  be  slight.  The  land 
plaster  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  This  chemi¬ 
cal  form  fits  it  to  unite  with  and  hold  the 
ammonia  in  the  manure.  There  would  be 
little  effect  upon  the  soil,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  with  the  lime. 


Fertilizing  an  Orchard. 

I  have  10  acres  of  apples  set  one  and 
two  years  ago.  They  are  on  soil  which  runs 
from  sandy  to  very  gravelly  loam.  I  have 
been  putting  horse  manure  around  them, 
and  they  are  making  a  fair  growth,  but  I 
think  the  soil  is  deficient  in  potash  and 
phosphorus.  If  I  put  much  horse  manure 
around  them  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  also  have  some  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion? 
Also  tell  me  the  cheapest  form  in  which  to 
purchase  the  potash  and  phosphorus  and 
amounts  to  use  per  tree.  f.  w.  l. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  use  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  around  these  trees.  The 
stable  manure  gives  nitrogen,  but  only  a 
little  of  the  other  elements,  both  of  which 
are  needed.  You  can  use  either  three  parts 
by  weight  of  acid  phosphate  and  one  part 
of  muriate  of  potash,  or  three  parts  basic 
slag  and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash.  We 
should  use  two  to  three  pounds  per  tree, 
scattered  in  a  circle  within  three  feet  of 
the  stem  and  well  worked  in. 


Genuine  old  Winter,  nine  degrees  below 
zero  this  morning  at  7.30  on  our  front 
porch ;  same  as  the  official  temperature  at 
8  a.  m.  It  is  three  degrees  below  now, 
8  p.  m.  A  strong  wind  blowing,  but  the 
furnace  going  full  blast  keeps  us  warm. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  snow,  at  least  12  to 
15  inches,  and  it  covers  the  ground,  al¬ 
though  country  roads  are  somewhat  drifted, 
yet  the  fields  show  few  if  any  bare  spots. 
Rail  and  electric  roads  are  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  The  suffering  among  the  poor 
must  be  very  keen.  c.  J. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sprayers  Thai  Have 
Proved  Their  Worth 


Our  line  of 
sprayers  are 
used  by 
hundreds  of 
experienced 
fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  all 

parts  in  the  .  _  - - 

country,  Pow«r  Sprayer 

Thousands  of  tests  have  demonstrated  their 
superiority.  They  are  known  as  sprayers 
with  the  trouble  left  out. 


The  Hardie 
Sprayers 


are  made  in  twenty-five  different  sizes — five 
power  and  twenty  hand 
sizes,  and  sell  from  $3.50 
to  $350.00.  Practical,  up- 
to-date  fruit  growers 
find  Hardie  Sprayers 
meet  all  requirements. 
Write  to-day  for  our 
catalogue  and  learn  all 
about  them.  This  book 
also  contains  a  lot  of  val- 
uableinformation  on  dis- 
_  eases  of  fruit  trees  and 

Hand  Outfit  vegetables,  and  their 

remedies.  Send  at  once  for  a  copy.  It's  Free. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  CO. 

942  Mechanic  Street.  Hudson,  Mich. 

410  West  Race  St.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  


The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 

Don’t  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
profits  of  any  farm. 

We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 
pocket  book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 
backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service, 
the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  j'ou  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

■Rrmrif  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BU  VV  JA-Cj-LV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Accurate 


40,000  Farmers  Plant 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


Yon  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly — by 
using  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat-  - 

lug  Potato  Planter  in  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere^  1 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


tbee 


I 


makea  potato 

.  -  - - -  culture  profit- 

ame.  On#  man  can  run  it.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate¬ 
rials.  V  orks  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  liaDdle  whole 
large  or  small.  (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for, 
Ask^ujr  our^prayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas.)  Send’ 

rcstnow.  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose, 
name  and  ad- 


437  Sabin  Street.  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S. A.—  Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont* 
Vp.  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 

,  ^  ®  C/T^^B^^^Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill*  accurately  any  thicknet*  deiired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  revene.  Dropa  4  to  24  inche*, 
a*  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fit*  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
[  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
t  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  .how  it. 
Write  ue  for  special  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  loolt. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Bo*  1022GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  on  Horses 

If  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  time  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Hameless  Metal  Horse  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off;  better  and  cheaper. 
Will  positively  prevent  and 
cure  sore  shoulders.  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  horse  oollars  in  lastlOO  years.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  813  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 

.GENTS1BIG  profits 


Tha  Only  Strap¬ 
per  that  Strops 
the  ltitir 
blaconally. 
Guaranteed 
for  Life 


Brandt’s  patented  AutomaticRaxor  I 
Stropper.  Automatically  pute 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  stylo  or 
safety.  Big  seller.  Everyman  wants  onu. 
Write  quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 
0.  O.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co.  ,83  IT.  |i’uay,N.Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  FIELDS  IN  GRASS 


Use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for 
Oats  and  Top  Dressing  and  you  won’t 
have  to  plow  up  and  re-seed  so  often. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  spread  this  on  your 
fields  and  yotdli  get  results  like  the  following: 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  used  your  Hubbard’s  “ Bone  Base”  Oats  and  Top  Dressing 
Fertilizer  on  our  grass  Helds  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  to  say  that  we  are  pleased 
is  putting  it  mildly,  as  we  have  got  over  four  tons  to  the  acre  the  first  cutting  this 
season  and  have  some  second  cutting  that  will  yield  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

Sept.  9, 1911.  FRED  F.  FIELD  HOLSTEIN  CO.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Trade  Mark  Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Send  for  our  Free  Almanac  and  Booklet 
telling  all  about 

u  Bone  Base  J?  Fertilizers  for 
every  crop,  and  how 
to  use  them. 


-  THE  - 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN  CONN. 


23  C 


1912. 


THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


fall  plowing  of  orchards. 

It  is  recommended  not  to  plow  orchards 
in  the  Fall.  Will  loose  soil  freeze  as  deeply 
or  as  hard  as  unplowed?  Will  not  the 
loose  soil  have  a  greater  tendency  to  aid 
the  trees  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  buds  and  branches,  thus 
preventing  the  drying  out  of  the  buds  and 
killing  of  the  tips  of  branches?  What 
happens  when  you  break  the  root  of  a  tree 

_ does  it  not  callus  and  send  out  little 

rootlets  or  feeders?  How  long  does  it  take 
for  it  to  get  into  growing  condition  when 
broken  by  the  plow  in  the  Spring?  If  roots 
are  severed  in  the  Fall  won't  they  be 
ready  for  growth  earlier?  What  reasons 
are  there  against  the  Fall  plowing  pro¬ 
vided  the  trunks  and  root  system  near 
trunks  are  not  left  exposed?  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  Fall  plowing  in  my  orchard  and  have 
seen  no  ill  effects,  rather  several  great 
benefits,  getting  the  work  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  year’s  cultivation  can  be  done  with 
the  different  harrows  as  seems  best,  etc., 
and  last  but  not  least,  in  having  the  ground 
In  better  condition  to  withstand  the  frosts 
in  early  Spring.  In  the  Spring  of  1910 
one  morning  at  one  o’clock  the  thermometer 
reached  the  freezing  point.  I  started  a 
horse  and  spring-tooth  harrow  and  kept  the 
ground  loose  and  giving  off  heat  until  the 
sun  commenced  to  warm  the  air.  On  this 
part  of  my  orchard  I  harvested  650  baskets 
of  peaches  (14-quart  size)  ;  on  a  portion 
that  was  not  harrowed  and  the  frost  made 
a  crust  of  one-half  Inch  or  more,  the 
blossoms  did  not  set  any  fruit  at  all. 

Salem  Depot,  N.  H.  a.  L.  L. 

You  do  not  say  in  your  question  what 
kind  of  an  orchard  this  is.  I  supposed 
you  meant  an  apple  orchard.  But  A. 
L.  L.  harvested  650  baskets  of  peaches. 
Whether  apple  or  peach  I  should  never 
plow  in  the  Fall.  Peaches  must  receive 
good  cultivation,  in  early  season  or  till 
July  15.  But  I  have  proved  on  my  soil 
that  the  mulch  system  is  best,  and  or¬ 
chards  of  apples  ought  not  to  be  cultivat¬ 
ed  at  all.  Our  best  fruit  is  grown  in  that 
way.  In  some  other  locations  orchards 
should  be  cultivated,  but  not  in  the  Fall. 

Massachusetts.  J.  eames. 

I  have  never  practiced  plowing  my 
orchard  in  the  Fall,  and  with  my  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  I  certainly  would  not  do 
so,  although  there  may  be  good  reasons 
for  it.  I  would  much  prefer  some  cover 
crop  to  cover  and  protect  the  roots  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  The  ground  will  cer¬ 
tainly  freeze  deeper  and  much  harder 
on  newly  plowed  land  than  on  land 
where  there  is  a  cover  crop  of  some 
kind.  There  would  be  some  advantages 
in  Fall  plowing  such  as  the  destruction 
of  insects  and  the  saving  of  time  in  the 
Spring,  but  I  believe  the  advantages  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantages. 

Vermont.  a.  a.  halladay. 


venting  it  from  callusing  over  and 
throwing  out  roots  at  that  point.  I 
think  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
breaking  the  roots  as  in  trimming  a 
tree ;  that  a  root  broken  off  in  the 
Spring  would  heal  over  the  quickest,  just 
as  a  limb  cut  off  in  early  June  will  heal 
over  quicker  than  a  Fall  or  Winter  cut 
one.  Of  course  where  there  was  little 
or  no  freezing  of  the  soil  conditions 
would  be  different.  I  imagine  that  a 
root  with  a  clean  break  would  begin  to 
callus  over  immediately  if  it  was  done 
in  the  growing  season.  The  strongest 
objection  to  Fall  plowing  is  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  on  hillside  orchards,  the 
blowing  away  of  the  finest  particles  of 
the  soil,  if  the  soil  is  bare  through  the 
Winter  months,  and  1  believe  such  soil 
after  a  good  rain  will  freeze  and  dry 
out  quicker  than  if  covered  with  a  good 
cover  crop. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  keeping 
off  frosts  by  harrowing  the  soil,  and 
before  expressing  an  opinion  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  the  whole  or¬ 
chard  had  received  the  same  treatment 
the  previous  season,  if  the  trees  which 
did  not  bear  were  the  same  age  and 
varieties.  The  only  thing  I  ever  did  to 
keep  blossoms  from  freezing  was  to 
spray  them  a  number  of  times  with 
water  just  as  it  was  pumped  from  a 
well,  and  in  that  case  saved  the  fruit. 
This  was  a  few  Japan  plum  trees.  A 
neighbor  claimed  to  have  saved  a  peach 
crop  by  the  same  method  a  few  years 
later.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Use  of  Dry  Sulphur. 

I  have  100  pounds  commercial  sulphur  on 
hand,  and  would  be  pleased  to  know  if  there 
is  any  way  I  can  use  this  in  the  dry  state 
about  trees  or  anything  else  to  advantage? 
I  propose  buying  lime-sulphur  solution 
ready  mixed  this  year.  e.  h.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  various  uses  to  which  dry  sul¬ 
phur  can  be  put.  It  is  often  dusted  on 
plants  such  as  rose  bushes  and  greenhouse 
plants  to  control  moist,  soft-bodied  insects 
and  snails  by  contact.  It  is  probably  of  no 
value  as  an  application  to  the  soil. 

J.  p.  s. 


Ailing  Pear  Tree. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  pear  tree?  The  limbs  are  dead  next 
to  the  trunk,  while  the  ends  are  green  and 
seem  alive.  The  dead  portion  is  covered 
with  objects  like  the  sample.  What  are 
they?  What  can  I  do  to  rid  the  tree  of 
this  pest?  s.  B.  c. 

Maryland. 

The  objects  referred  to  on  the  pear  trees 
are  old  egg  masses  of  an  insect,  probably 
a  species  of  archips.  The  killing  of  the 
limbs  is  in  no  way  connected  with  that  in¬ 
sect  but  is  probably  due  to  their  being 
girdled  by  fire  blight,  if  they  are  really 
dead.  It  would  seem  strange  that  the  lower 
portions  of  the  limbs  should  be  dead  if  the 
tips  are  really  alive  as  stated. 


I  have  never  believed  in  plowing  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Fall,  but  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  grow  some  kind  of  a  cover  crop 
the  last  part  of  the  season,  and  for  this 
section  if  there  is  something  in  it  that 
will  hold  the  snow  from  blowing  away 
so  much  the  better.  A  loose  soil  will 
not  freeze  as  deeply  or  hard  as  a  hard 
soil,  and  in  holding  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  the  same  rule  would  apply  as  in  the 
Summer,  if  the  soil  was  dry  and  loose. 
But  such  a  dust  mulch  cannot  often  be 
kept  in  an  orchard  after  cold  weather, 
and  after  a  good  rain  I  imagine  there 
would  be  little  difference  in  the  freezing 
of  plowed  or  unplowed  land,  and  either 
if  bare  would  freeze  deeper  than  a  grass 
sod  or  one  covered  with  a  good  cover 
crop.  I  should  suppose  the  ground 
would  be  covered  by  snow  a  large  part 
of  the  Winter  season  in  the  part  of  New 
Hampshire  where  the  inquirer  lives,  and 
that  there  would  be  little  danger  of  land 
drying  out  by  freezing  unless  left  en¬ 
tirely  bare.  When  a  root  is  broken  off 
the  same  rule  applies  as  in  cutting  off 
a  limb;  the  smaller  roots  left  make  a 
more  vigorous  growth,  just  as  the 
smaller  limbs  left  on  the  limb  cut  back 
start  more  vigorously,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  root;  if  broken  off  evenly  it 
will  soon  callus  over  and  throw  out 
new  roots,  while  if  badly  bruised  and 
split  up  the  end  of  the  root  dies  back 
to  a  sound  growth,  the  dead  end  pre- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  DOCTOR  HABIT 

And  How  She  Overcame  It. 


When  well  selected  food  has  helped 
the  honest  physician  place  his  patient  in 
sturdy  health  and  free  from  the  “doctor 
habit”  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  A  Chicago  woman  says : 

“We  have  not  had  a  doctor  in  the 
house  during  all  the  5  years  that  we  have 
been  using  Grape-Nuts  food.  Before  we 
began,  however,  we  had  “the  doctor 
habit”  and  scarcely  a  week  went  by 
without  a  call  on  our  physician. 

“When  our  youngest  boy  arrived,  5 
years  ago,  I  was  very  much  run  down 
and  nervous,  suffering  from  indigestion 
and  almost  continuous  headaches.  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  to  my  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  duties  and  was  so  nervous  that  I 
could  scarcely  control  myself.  Under 
advice  I  took  to  Grape-Nuts. 

“I  am  now,  and  have  been  ever  since 
we  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts,  able  to 
do  all  my  own  work.  The  dyspepsia, 
headaches,  nervousness  and  rheumatism 
which  used  to  drive  me  fairly  wild,  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

“My  husband  finds  that  in  the  night 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  Grape- 
Nuts  food  supplies  him  the  most  whole¬ 
some,  strengthening  and  satisfying  lunch 
he  ever  took  with  him.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Wholesale  Factory  Prices 
On  Vehicles  to  Everybody 

y And  30  Days *  Free  Trial  Allowed 

I  HAVEN’T  any  agents,  or  jobbers,  or  dealers,  or  middlemen  of  any 
kind  to  take  care  of  on  the  prices  of  my  buggies,  because  I  deal 
direct  with  you  and  give  you  the  dealer’s  price.  I  have  sold  150,000 
of  my  vehicles  this  way  and  thousands  of  sets  of  harness. 

I  make  everything  I  sell  in  my  own  factory.  My  business  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  business.  I  give  my  time  and  attention  to  everything.  I  make  all 
my  vehicles  to  order — I  know  they  are  right  before  they  leave  the  factory. 

I  give  them  a  2  year’s  guarantee  that  protects  you  absolutely.  In  12  years 
selling  this  way,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  worn  out  Split  Hickory  Vehicle. 

Split  Hickory 

Means  Split  With  the  Grain  ' 

— Not  Sawed  Across  It 


It  has  more 


This  means  strength  in  all  parts  of  the  running  gear. 
My  business  is  bigger  than  ever.  Other  makers,  selling 
through  the  dealers,  are  going  out  of  business  on  account 
of  automobiles.  I  figure  that  everybody  needs  a  buggy 
whether  they  have  an  automobile  or  not,  and  that  every 
automobile  owner  wants  a  buggy  anyway — for  times  when 
he  can’t  run  his  machine. 

Local  dealers  carry  only  a  few  styles  to  select  from. 
I  make  125  styles  of  automobile  seat  buggies,  surreys, 
phaetons,  road  carts,  etc.,  and  full  line  of  harness. 

My  Big  Show-Room  Buggy 
Book  for  1912  Is  Now  Ready 

It’s  the  best  one  I  have  ever  gotten  out. 
styles  to  select  from,  both  in  ve¬ 
hicles  and  harness.  Why  try 
to  select  a  buggy  from  two  or 
three  shop-worn,  dust-covered 
samples,  when  I  will  send 
right  to  your  home  a  book 
that  shows  in  big,  actual  pho¬ 
tographs  more  vehicles  than 
you  can  find  in  25  stores.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  good, 
sound  judgment  to  send  for  this 
free  book  no  matter  where  you 
buy.  It  will  cost  you  only 
one  penny  but  it  will  cost 
me  many  pennies  to  send  h.  oTFuEU'sjf 
it  to.  you,  but  I  will  take  ptm. 
the  chance  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  my  only 
salesman  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  not  cnly  give 
you  a  better  buggy,  but 
save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Will  you  write  for  the  book' 

You  are  invited  to  do  so,  I| 
will  pay  the  postage. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  29  O 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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PHELPS 


Oversees  to  the  Manufacture  of  Every 
Buggy  Turned  Out  Of  His  Factory 


“NEVERBREAKM 

TUBULAR  STEEL  SINGLETREES, 
DOUBLETREES,  TRIPLETREES 
AND  NECK  YOKES 


Will  Not  Bend 
Cannot  Break 


|f  Ho.  200— TWO  HOBSE 
PLOW  DOUBLETREI 


They  weigh  no  more  and  cost  no  more  than 
wood.  They  atand  up  to  the  hardest  strain  and 
last  forever. 

Thonsands  of  farmers  have  given  up  the  old- 
fashioned,  breakable  wood  whiffletrees  for  tha 
“  NEYERBREAK."  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  J. 

DIAMOND  FORGING  4,  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


STAR 


WHEELBARROW 

SEEDER 


SAVES 

TIME 

LABOR 

and 

SEED 


THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  the  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Nevermind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO„  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Saw 


/•As  Low  as  $10« 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  In  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 

Herlzler&Zook 

Portable  Wood 

is  positively  cheapest  and  best  Guaranteed  X 
ear.  Onr  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 
Itrictly  factory  prices— you  save  job¬ 
bers*  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
draws  it  on  immediately  machine 
1  starts— ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
if  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  loo  Belleville,  Pa. 


Earn 

$10 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 
Prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  new 


Clean  and  Grade  Grain  Free! 


I’ll  Trust  You 


I’ll  LOAN, 
„„„„  „  freight  prepaid, 

my  1912  Chatham  Mill.  Use  30  days  free; 
then  send  back,  at  my  expense  or  buy 
on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  reliable 
Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively  not  one 
penny  asked  till  mill  has  proven  satisfactory. 

Free  loan  includes  both  Mill  and  Dag¬ 
ger.  (Power  Attachment  and  Corn 
Grading  Attachment,  also,  where 
- {  wanted.)  The 

Grader,  Cleaner 

of  ^natnam  and  Separator 

vmnn  wjr  han(,les  perfectly  all  seed  grains— oats, 
wheat, corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  tint- 
bell  othy,  etc.  Removes  all  weed  seed,  all 

cracked  or  sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt,  dust, 
uts  pure  seed  in  bags.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour; 
as  or  hand  power.  Easiest-running  mill  on  earth. 
WRITE  POSTAL  for  astounding  book,  “Chatham 
ystem  of  Breeding  Rig  Crops.”  Rased  on  45  years’  ex- 
srience.  Tells  how  250,000  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
re  increasing  their  crops  one-fourth.  Shows  pictures  of 
-ops  and  of  farmers  who  uso  the  Chatham  System,  and 
iany  letters  from  them.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  md  my  great 
■#e  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all— fin 


Takes 

smut. 


cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats, 
etc.,  from  seed  wheat ;  any 
mixture  from  flax ;  buck- 
horn  from  clover,  sorts 
corn  for  drop  planter  ;  ac¬ 
tually  handles  70  different 
seed  grain  mixtures. 


•e.  Write 


fr»e  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all- 
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BACK  YARD  GARDEN  GAME  IN  1911. 

Part  I. 

In  January,  1911,  I  took  an  account  of 
stock,  so  to  speak,  preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  my  1911  garden,  and  I 
found  the  following  conditions  con¬ 
fronting  me,  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  I  would  excel  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  1910,  which  had  been  my  banner 
year  up  to  that  time:  Starting  next  to 
the  northerly  hedge  line  of  the  garden, 
a  strip  extending  the  entire  length  and 
eight  feet  in  width  was  occupied  by 
four  rows  of  strawberries,  which  had 
been  picked  two  years.  The  first  three 
rows  were  each  two  feet  apart  and  the 
fourth  row  was  one  foot  from  the  third. 
Between  the  second  and  third  row  was 
a  row  of  onions  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  Autumn  for  scallions,  following 
attempt  in  late  Summer  to  get  some 
spinach  in  the  space,  which  attempt  was 
a  failure.  The  necessity  of  setting  a 
new  strawberry  bed  confronted  me  also, 
as  by  my  treatment  of  the  old  patch  it 
would  not  pay  to  pick  it  more  than 
three  years,  and  the  high  water  mark  of 
garden  returns  of  $134.36  for  1910  must 
be  passed  to  beat  the  record. 

I  drew  the  1911  plan,  in  which  I 
placed  the  new  strawberry  patch  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  garden,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  space  to  be  plowed  all  in  one 
piece.  Learning  by  my  former  experi¬ 
ences,  I  laid  out  the  strawberry  rows 
two  feet  apart,  as  I  had  found  that  I 
did  not  give  a  bed  close  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  foliage  down  if  set  with 
the  rows  one  foot  apart  only.  I  then 
located  the  row  for  onion  sets  two  feet 
from  the  last  strawberry  row;  between 
each  of  these  two  rows  were  placed  a 
row  of  beets.  Thus  I  had  space  for 
four  rows  of  beets,  at  the  same  time 
making  sure  that  I  should  get  some 
return  from  the  space  devoted  to  the 
new  strawberry  patch.  Between  the 
onion  sets  in  the  drill  I  planned  to  plant 
parsnips.  Continuing  the  spacing  of 
rows  at  two  feet  each  for  three  more 
rows,  the  first  two  were  designed  for 
early  tomatoes,  which  were  preceded  by 
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beets  sown  as  soon  as  I  could  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  third  row  was  for  Lima 
beans,  thus  avoiding  the  space  used  for 
Lima  beans  the  year  before.  The  next 
row  was  spaced  18  inches  from  the  Lima 
beans  and  followed  by  one  at  two  feet 
from  it.  These  two  rows  were  for 
Bovee  potatoes,  which  would  move  off 
early,  and  late  tomatoes  be  set  between 
in  succession ;  the  18-inch  spacing  was 
to  save  room  between  tomatoes  and 
Lima  beans,  as  the  two  would  shade 
too  much  to  plant  anything  between 
them.  Two  feet  and  one-half  over  the 
next  row  was  located,  and  in  it  was 
planted  squash  at  the  end  away  from 


peas  and  sweet  corn,  and  I  am  two  feet 
from  the  fourth  row  of  strawberries,  so 
that  my  space  is  used  and  the  plan  for 
the  year  is  practically  made,  except  for 
the  succession  crops  to  follow  the 
strawberries,  which  were  to  be  cleaned 
out  after  picking,  when  I  would  decide 
as  to  what  should  follow  them. 

The  lines  are  marked  on  plan  to  show 
the  rows,  with  the  distance  between  the 
rows  marked  at  the  ends  of  plan.  The 
crop  that  was  to  go  in  the  rows  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  each  one.  Then  with  April  1  as 
the  time  of  starting,  I  marked  the  prob¬ 
able  date  of  planting  on  each  row  in 
pencil,  more  particularly  on  crops  of 
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the  house,  and  moving  toward  the  house 
came  cucumbers,  egg  plants  and  cab¬ 
bage,  and  some  remaining  space  for 
other  uses  as  they  might  arise  in  the 
season. 

Two  feet  further  over  was  located  the 
row  devoted  to  green  and  wax  pod 
beans,  one-half  each,  and  after  another 
space  of  two  feet  a  row  to  be  devoted 
to  the  earliest  planting  of  sweet  corn. 
Eighteen  inches  over  was  located  the 
row  to  contain  the  first  planting  of 
peas,  then  another  space  of  same  dis¬ 
tance  and  a  corn  row  is  located,  and 
with  four  more  rows  spaced  21  inches 
each  and  devoted  to  alternate  rows  of 


which  there  are  to  be  succession  plant¬ 
ing.  I  allow  about  15  days  between 
plantings  of  corn  and  from  12  to  15  days 
for  peas  in  succession. 

The  plan  completed,  I  made  up  my 
seed  order  from  catalogues  from  some 
of  the  leading  seedsmen  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  patronize 
those  in  about  my  same  latitude,  that  I 
may  secure  suitable  varieties.  My  seed 
order  was  divided  among  four  different 
firms  and  mainly  confined  to  varieties  I 
had  already  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 

My  seed  order  follows :  One  package 
each  of  Burpee’s  Earliest  Pink,  Burpee's 
Dwarf  Giant,  Trucker’s  Favorite  and 


February  24, 

Ponderosa  tomatoes;  one  package  Early 
Yellow  turnip  beets;  five  packages  Early 
Egyptian  Blood  Turnip  beets;  one  pack¬ 
age  Chantenay  carrots ;  one  package 
each  of  Winter  Queen,  Silver  Blanching 
and  Golden  Self  Blanching  celery  seed; 
one  package  Arlington  Improved  cucum¬ 
ber  seed;  one  package  Ruby  Giant  pep¬ 
per  seed;  one  package  Hollow  Crown 
parsnip;  one  package  Long  Island  White 
Bush  squash;  one  package  Big  Boston 
lettuce;  sweet  corn,  Howling  Mob,  one- 
half  pint;  Peep  O’Day,  one  pint;  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  one  pint;  one  pint  John¬ 
son’s  Record  Extra  Early  peas ;  one 
quart  Thomas  Laxton  peas;  one  pint 
Scimetar  Wax  bush  bean  (green  pod 
beans  were  given  me)  ;  two  quarts  onion 
sets;  one-fourth  pound  Crimson  Giant 
radish  seed;  one-four  pound  Long  Sea¬ 
son  spinach  seed;  one-fourth  peck  Bo¬ 
vee  potatoes.  To  this  should  be  added 
one-half  peck  onions  for  scallions 
in  the  Autumn.  Cost  of  seed,  $4.03. 

Soil  was  brought  into  cellar  and 
thawed  and  dried  out  in  proper  shape 
bo  riddle,  when  I  put  it  through  ash 
riddle  and  used  in  seed  boxes,  which  I 
get  about  three  inches  deep;  any  deeper 
than  three  inches  is  only  unnecessary 
weight  to  handle.  The  Earliest  Pink 
and  Dwarf  Champion  tomato  seed  were 
sown  on  February  10  and  set  in  a  sunny 
window  at  once.  I  had  a  tinner  take 
some  sheets  of  tin,  size  20x28  inches, 
and  turn  up  a  half-inch  edge  all  around 
them,  soldering  the  corners  and  give 
them  a  coat  of  paint.  In  these  I  set  my 
seed  boxes  and  pots  when  I  use  them, 
thus  protecting  any  tables  on  which  I 
wish  to  set  plants.  I  had  a  compost  in 
my  garden  which  was  made  in  the 
Autumn  out  of  all  the  waste  vegetable 
matter  which  I  kept  throwing  in  a  pile 
all  through  the  preceding  Summer,  and 
in  the  Autumn  all  bean  and  tomato 
vines,  etc.,  were  cut  in  short  lengths 
and  composted  with  a  load  of  cow  man¬ 
ure,  which  I  bought  for  that  purpose. 
This  compost  I  forked  over  about  the 
15th  of  February.  From  time  to  time  I 
had  sifted  my  coal  ashes  into  a  pile  in 
the  garden.  Water  on  the  seed  boxes 
as  needed  every  second  or  third  day  was 
about  all  we  could  do  for  the  garden  in 
the  month  of  February. 

STANTON  ICIRKBRIDE. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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1905 


POTATOES 


- - 1911 

SEVEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  FIRST  PRIZES  ON  POTATOES  QUEENS-NASSAU  COUNTIES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


First  Premium  on  Potatoes 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  /. — First  premium  on  Potatoes,  7th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  1911.  Best  sample 
Delaware  late,  half  bushel  potatoes.  Had  only  seven  articles  shown  and 
took  six  first  premiums. 

First  Prize  en  Potatoes,  6th  Consecutive  Year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural 

Society,  1910 

Basket  of  early  potatoes  grown  by  R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

Five  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1909 

Richard  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  L.  I — Carman  No  3,  Green  Mountain, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  best  bushel  Green  Mountain. 

Two  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1908 

R.  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury,  L.I. — The  two  varieties  of  potatoes,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  took  first  premiums  at  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 


Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1907 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.I. — The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green 
Mountain,  Carman  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3,  that  took  first  premiums  at 
Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 

Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  /.,  reports,  November  27,  1906— “The  three 
varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
1  sent  you,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this 
fall,  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.’’ 

First  Prize  Crop  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury ,  L.  I.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1905— “We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half 
of  patch  with  700  pounds  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  on  the  rest  we  used 
a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  difference.  Yield 
was  great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


We  will  send  new  book,  1912,  entitled,  “A  Full  Review  of  Chemicals 
and  Clover together  with  our  descriptive  pamphlet  to  any  one  interested 
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THE  LITTLE  ASIATIC  BEAN. 

R.  L.  M.,  Jailton,  Term.— On  page  61,  A. 

X.,  New  Jersey,  inquires  concerning  the  green 
pea..  Probably  I  have  the  article  he  wants ; 
have  been  growing  it  for  10  or  12  years. 

It  is  not  a  pea,  but  a  bean,  grows  from  18 
inches  to  24  inches  in  height,  not  vining  at 
all.  I  know  it  as  the  China  bean  or  pea, 
it  has  a  fuzzy  leaf.  The  bean  is  about  the 
size  of  a  No.  5  birdshot,  and  the  pod 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  arranged 
in  a  cluster  from  three  to  five  in  a  whorl 
at  the  apex  of  a  peduncle  or  seed  stem ; 
very  prolific  and  it  is  possible  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  to  grow  two  crops  a  year  from  the 
same  seed,  but  not  practical.  I  plant 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  let  chickens 
harvest  the  crop,  except  for  seed.  I  think 
it  would  yield  15  or  20  bushels  per  acre; 
could  be  mowed  and  thrashed  like  wheat  or 
oats. 

Ans. — The  little  green  seeds  are  those 
of  Phaseolus  radiatus,  the  smallest  and 
least  known  of  the  three  valuable 
Asiatic  beans  recently  introduced  to 
American  cultivation,  and  which  bid 
fair  to  revolutionize  methods  of  stock 
feeding  and  soil  renovation  in  locali¬ 
ses  where  the  climate  allows  them  to 
thrive.  The  cow-pea,  Vigna  Catjang  or 
Chinensis,  and  the  Soy  bean,  Glycine 
hispida,  are  others  of  the  trio.  Phase¬ 
olus  radiatus,  also  known  as  P. 
Mungo  in  many  botanical  works,  grows 
wild  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in 
China  and  India,  especially  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  latter  country,  and  in  a 
great  many  varying  forms  ascends  to 
an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas  and  other  high  mountains.  It  is 
,u;sed  for  culinary  purposes  as  well 
as  for  feeding  stock  and  poultry  and 
when  sprouted  and  divested  of  its  seed 
coats  forms  the  staple  of  chop-suey  and 
other  well-known  Chinese  dishes. 

P.  radiatus  needs  more  heat  than  the 
Soy  bean,  coming  closer  to  the  cow 
pea  in  this  respect.  It  will  probably 
not  prove  as  useful  for  green  manur¬ 
ing  as  either  of  these  extremely  val¬ 
uable  plants,  but  as  a  food  producer 
for  stock,  poultry  and  humans  is  well 
worth  extensive  trials.  Seeds  do  not 
appear  to  be  offered  by  dealers  in  this 
country,  but  have  been  distributed  in 
limited  quantities  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  private  growers.  They  are  about 
the  smallest  of  the  bean  family,  barely 
exceeding  ordinary  birdshot  in  size  as 
remarked  by  R.  L.  M.  For  this 
reason  they  are  particularly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  chick  and  pigeon  feeding.  How¬ 
ever,  the  green  “peas”  in  commercial 
chick  foods  appear  rather  to  be  green- 
seeded  forms  of  the  Soy  bean  than 
seeds  of  Phaseolus  radiatus.  The 
former  are  largely  imported  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  as  well  as  produced  in 
this  country.  P.  radiatus,  which  might 
be  called  the  little  bean,  on  account  of 
its  minute  size,  is  so  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  that  its  cultivation  should 
be  encouraged  . 

To  the  above  highly  useful  legumes 
should  be  added  the  Velvet  bean 
Mucuna  pruriens,  native  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  the  classical 
Chick  pea,  the  Cicer  arietum  of  the 
ancients.  Velvet  beans  are  grown  for 
forage  and  soil  improvement  in  Florida 
and  the  humid  Gulf  States  to  great 
advantage,  while  the  Chick  pea,  more 
lately  introduced,  is  best  adapted  to 
the  arid  Southwest,  as  reproducing 
more  nearly  the  conditions  of  its 
ancient  Mediterranean  home.  It  is 
palatable  and  nourishing  as  an  esculent 
and  valuable  in  many  ways.  This 
quintet  of  useful  Old  World  plants 
needs  only  the  addition  of  the  well- 
known  lentil,  Ervum  lens,  now 
scarcely  grown  in  America,  to  complete 
the  array  of  leguminous  acquisitions. 

_  V. 

Kudzu  in  Missouri. — The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  the  kudzu  vine  will  prob- 
ably  thrive  in  the  Ozark  region  of  .Missouri. 
Kudzu  grows  well  on  rocky  hillsides  neat 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  do  well  In  the  Ozarks. 

S.  M.  TRACT. 
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Small  Batches  of  Lime-Sulphur. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  boiling 
our  own  lime-sulphur  solution,  using  the 
50-100-50  formula  recommended  by  Prof. 
Stewart,  of  State  College.  We  do  our  boil¬ 
ing  in  an  ordinary  iron  kettle,  sometimes 
in  the  open  air  and  at  other  times  on  a 
covered  fireplace.  For  two  years  we  used 
a  kettle  w-hich  was  also  used  for  butchering 
and  like  purposes.  We  found,  however, 
that  it  took  considerable  work  to  make  it 
thoroughly  clean.  This  year  we  borrowed 
one  from  a  neighbor  who  uses  it  for  such 
purposes  only.  The  kettle  holds  18  gallons, 
and  hence  it  requires  three  boilings  to  make 
a  barrel.  My  brother  and  I  boiled  a  barrel 
lately  and  we  expect  to  boil  another  soon. 
In  the  first  batch  of  18  gallons  the  40-80-50 
formula  was  used.  This,  I  think,  is  the  one 
recommended  by  the  Geneva  Station.  A 
glass  jar  was  filled  with  the  solution  and 
cooled  to  60  degrees  F.,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  hydrometer  test  should  be  made. 
The  hydrometer  then  showed  1.225  specific 
gravity,  or  nearly  27  degrees  Beaumg.  Our 
hydrometer  has  both  scales,  but  we  prefer 
the  specific  gravity,  as  the  dilution  is 
easier  figured  out.  In  cooling  the  liquid  we 
found  that  the  reading  of  the  hydrometer 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  instrument  was  plunged  into 
the  solution  when  it  was  quite  hot  and  then 
showed  only  1.20  specific  gravity.  We 
made  frequent  tests  while  the  jar  was  being 
cooled  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  and  found 
that  the  test  read  higher  as  the  liquid  be¬ 
came  cooler.  The  reading  at  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  F.  was  2y2  degrees  lower  than 
when  the  solution  was  hot.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  test  got  by  our  first 
boiling  the  other  batches  were  compounded 
according  to  the  50-100-50  formula.  We 
found  that  this  solution  contained  more 
sludge  than  that  of  the  first  batch.  The 
glass  jar  was  again  filled  and  allowed  to 
settle.  The  next  morning  it  tested  1.28 
specific  gravity,  which  would  be  about  32 
degrees  B.  This,  however,  was  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  30  degrees  F.  We  consider 
this  a  highly  satisfactory  test,  being  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  we  ever  -  got.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  lime-sulphur  solution  as 
a  remedy  for  San  JosC*  scale  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Four  years  ago,  before  we  be¬ 
gan  to  spray,  our  orchard  was  nearly 
ruined  by  this  pest.  As  a  result  of  thorough 
spraying  we  now  have  this  post  well  under 
control,  but  we  propose  to  continue  the 
good  work.  john  n.  horst. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


YOURBIG'MONEY 
CROP"  IS  YOUR 
APPLE  CROP 


Lime  in  Washington. 

Please  tell  that  Washington  State  man 
that  the  reason  he  needs  no  lime  in  his 
orchards  or  Alfalfa  fields  is  that  his  soil, 
derived  from  volcanic  rocks,  has  in  it  from 
li/2  to  four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime 
already.  Limestone  rocks,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered.  are  comparatively  a  recent  crea¬ 
tion  ;  their  lime  came  from  substances  that 
existed  previously  on  the  earth.  I  would 
not  mention  this  only  that  some  may  be 
misled  by  the  Washington  man’s  letter  and 
conclude  that  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast 
got  along  without  lime,  while  the  truth  is 
they  have  it  in  great  abundance  except  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

Ohio.  READER. 


Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  in  Corn. 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  southern-grown 
seed  of  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  growing 
In  this  section?  I  would  like  some  crop 
to  sow  in  corn  at  last  cultivation  to  plow 
under.  Crimson  clover  will  not  grow,  al¬ 
though  Cow-horn  turnips  will.  Can  you 
recommend  any  crop?  C.  E.  w. 

Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 

Neither  cow  peas  nor  Soy  beans  will  do 
to  sow  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Both  crops  require  a  long  season  of  Sum¬ 
mer  weather.  In  the  far  South  cow  peas 
would  answer  in  the  corn,  but  not  in  the 
North.  We  should  sow  a  combination  of 
rye,  Hairy  vetch  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  A 
good  crop  to  turn  under  in  the  North  is 
Canada  field  peas. 


You  can  make  more  profit  from  the 
fruit  you  grow  on  your  farm  than  from 
anything  else  you  can  raise — and 
with  less  time  than  you  must  devote 
to  making  a  crop  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn  or  potatoes. 

Apples,  for  instance,  will 
earn  you  $200  to  $50°  and 
more  per  acre — not  once 
in  a  while,  but  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  average;  not  in  some 
far-away  place,  but  right 
in  your  own  locality. 

You  can  prove  this  in 
your  own  orchard,  this 
year.  With  a  few  pruning 
tools,  a  little  fertilizer,  a  plow,  and  a 


Deming 


Spray  Pump 

you  can  work  wonders, 
bringing  your  trees  into 
a  good,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  will 
begin  to  bear  such  fruit 

_ _ _ _  as  you  read  about.  Of 

course,  you  should  start  new  orchards, 
too;  but  you  can  make  money  from  the 
old  trees  while  the  new  ones  are 
coming  to  bearing — and  for  a  good 
while  afterward. 

How  to  Make  Money 
From  the  Trees  in 
Your  Old  Orchard 

“How  the  Old  Orchard 
Paid,”  tells  how 
one  Pennsylvania 
farmer  has  taken  a 
Deming  Spray  Pump  and 
some  good  ideas  and  has 
made  money.  His  story  will 
interest  you,  because  the 
methods  he  used  are  open 
to  you,  too.  Send  for  this 
book  and  our  new  Cata¬ 
logue,  or  ask  your  dealer 
for  full  particulars 
about  Deming 
outfits.  If  he 
does  not  handle 
them,  write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

280  Success  Building *  *  ■  SALEM.  OHIO 

Manufacturer*  of  Pump*  for  All  Uset 
AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


'START  CROWING  FINE  FRUIT 
ON  THETREES  YOU  HAVE  NOW 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


'T’HIS  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt  want  for  sawing  largs 
*  timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  and  the  most  practical 
Straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market.  We  also  make 
circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills.  Get  our  prices 
on  canvas  belting :  they  wilj  surprise  you.  _  Send  for 
prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoifls.” 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
14  State  Street  NORWICH.  NEW  YORK. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hvdraulie  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

_  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.  Chester,  P». 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SPRAYING  PAYS— IF 

you  use  the  right  solution — a  solution  that  actually 
destroys  the  insects.  You  can  stop  the  ravages  of 
chewing  insects  by  spraying  with  a  depend¬ 
able  solution.  Many  orchardists,  gardeners  and 
farmers  are  doubtful  about  the  profits  from  spray¬ 
ing,  because  their  experience  has  been  with  cheap, 
ineffective  mixtures.  If  they  use 

SPRAYS  THATTAYg 

KEY  BRAND 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

they  would  know  it  pays  to  spray.  It  gets  results;  it  quickly 
kills  curculio,  the  moths,  borers,  canker  and  root  worms, 
beetles,  potato  bugs,  etc.  It  is  uniform  ;  easy  to  mix ; 
stays  in  suspension;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint 
to  plants;  does  not  clog  the  nozzles;  and  does  not 
injure  foliage  or  fruit.  Its  Higher  Quality  and 
Lower  Cost  prevent  the  need  of  a  substitute.  Paste  or 
Powder  Form;  small  or  large  packages ;  shipped  in  Hard 
Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Demand  Key  Brand. 
Write  today  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  last  year,  and  again  this 
year,  beeause  there  was  “not  a  single  complaint.” 
Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

20  Bayview  Ave.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Limo  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  qnickly  with  Lime. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO..  BERGENP0RT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

IOO  William  Street.  ...  NEW  YORK 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal- 
Ions  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  00  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J .  T .  Robertson  Co .  Box  U,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Our  No.  190  Horizontal  Barrel 
Sprayer,  solidly  built  on  skids,  is  shipped 
1  eddy  for  work  in  orchard,  garden  01  field. 
Pump  outside — all  parts  easy  to  get  at.  No 
waste  of  time ;  no  unpleasant  work  with  the 
hands  in  the  solution  _  trying  to  fix  valves  or 

f'  acking.  No  corrosion.  Heavy  pressure. 

horoughly  serviceable  and  satisfactory 
Four  row  attachment. 

You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  ita 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
it.  Write  us  for  special  book¬ 
lets.  Complete  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  or¬ 
chard  tools  backed  by 
76  years’  experience. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co., 

Box,  102  H,  G'tnloch,  N.J 


PLANT  BOXES 
FOR  HOT-BED  USE 

$2.50  per  1000  in  the  flat.  Sizes:  4-inch 
cubes,  4}4-inch  cubes,  or  5-inch  cubes. 
Tacks  (for  making  up  boxes)  per 
pound,  25  cents.  Required,  one  pound 
per  1000  boxes.  Magnetic  Tack  Ham¬ 
mer,  25  cents. 

CIO  LBY-H  I  N  KLEY  COMPANY 
Benton  Harbor  -  -  Michigan 


Homemade  Refrigerator. — Could  a  per¬ 
son  handy  with  carpenter  tools  and  solder¬ 
ing  iron  build  a  refrigerator  that  would 
give  satisfactiou?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  leave  air  space  between  walls,  or  could 
they  be  packed  with  sawdust?  Could  some 
one  give  plans  for  building  and  experience 
operating  same?  H.  A.  D. 

Ontario. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  a  man  handy  with 
tools  ought  to  be  able  to  make  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  but  he  might  not  do  it  right.  We 
would  like  to  have  experience. 


—99  %>  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICA*  IROH  B00FIH6  CO..  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


'T'HE  only 

*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  anc 
prices. 


PRIZE 
APPLES 
OR  CIDER 
APPLESi? 


For  the  past  four  years  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  special  appropriation  of  *om  to  ftt.OOO  vmaaJly  to 

teach  the  fruit  grower  how  to  use  Lime-Sulfur  washes,  and  incidentally,  to  warn  them  against  the  use  Of  rf^aicoid e”  foMlvo 
which  the  demand  for  “Scalecide”  has  increased  from  year  to  year  and  apples  fI°^trees  sprayed  with  Scalmde  for  five 
years  took  ail  the  first  prizes  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  meeting  in  1910;  three  sflvei ’cups, .the Adams  County 
sweepstakes  and  20  first  prizes  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  society  in  1911.  Which  pays ** nr  hnnk  “Modern Methods 
“Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  A  postal  request  to  Dept  N  w  1 1  lbring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  h  «  t  suddIv 

of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.  II ^your  ..  ,  .  L  ^ 

-ou  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  itto  anyR-R.  Station  mtoe  United  States  east  of  tj^issi^ 


UU  W  ILIA  VYC  Will  UCllYUl  Hi  tv/  a*,  aw*  OLcttlUU  III  tllO  V-» 

livers  on  receipt  of  the  price:  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00;  30 gal.  bbls.,  $16.00;  10-gal.  cans,  $6.75,  5-ga. 
I.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  Kl_Jti.-A.lv  IMtCW-VOK  KHR 


meal  will  suit  almost  any  cow.  We 
grind  up  a  standard  or  base  ration  of 

- - -  equal  parts  rye,  oats  and  corn.  We  have 

Nut  Eating. — I  am  glad  to  say  that  !be  I^e.  anc!  tb’s  is  a  good  way  to  use 

our  folks  are  very  fond  of  nuts.  They  o/]r  i  for,n?.s  base  of  all 

.  .,  ,  ,  ,  ,  J  our  feeding.  By  adding  bran  or  oil 

eat  them  raw,  in  salads  and  can  make  up  meal  we  can  fit  out  horse,  cow,  hog  or 

some  cooked  mixture  which  tastes  like  hen. 

meat.  During  the  Fall  we  exchanged  a  Farm  Notes.— The  continued  cold  has 
barrel  of  apples  for  20  pounds  of  pecans  been  hard  on  all  the  Hope  Farmers.  By 
from  lower  Mississippi.  The  apples  were  beeping  the  fires  roaring  we  have  kept 

worth  here  $3  and  the  freight  was  $1.15.  f but,,th^  thin‘ 
to  c  o.  ,,  Wooded  members  feel  the  cold.  I  never 

In  the  South  they  would  cost  $6.  The  knew  the  frost  to  crowd  in  through 

pecans  came  North  by  express  at  a  cost  holes  and  cracks  as  it  does  this  Winter, 

of  $1.95.  In  Mississippi  the  nuts  were  ^  b<:  barn  members  have  come  through 

worth  $4,  but  up  here  they  were  cheap  'Ve j-t!  /  Berkshire  slid  away  into 
<j.in  -*T  c  1  P°.rk  and  sausage  and  left  us  $15.57.  He 

at.  $10-  Now  you  can  figure  the  consum-  paid  well.  His  brother  is  about  ready  to 

er  s  dollar  and  see  who  came  out  ahead,  duplicate  the  job.  The  smaller  pigs  will 
At  any  rate  the  apples  were  enjoyed  come  °n  later.  The  hens  are  a  little 

and  so  were  the  nuts.  Our  folks  make  w™  ®tart’  ,  jUt,  eggs  begin  to  come, 
ii  .  •  £  y  ^  never  could  br<i£f  mucTi  sbout  our 

the  preparation  of  these  nuts  quite  a  poultry.  Outdoors  the  Winter  spins  away 

family  affair,  and  all  sit  around  cracking  wood  cutting  and  trimming.  We  took 
and  opening  them.  I  think  that  for  an,or^er  *or  a  Iot  °*  McIntosh  scions, 
many  people  good  nuts  will  form  a  full  f1!-  jhese  have  been  cut  in  good  shape. 

substitute  for  meat  They  are  particu-  BTetwXir'ToT’^C 

larly  good  for  children  and  for  those  get  buds  which  they  feel  sure  are  right 
grown-ups  who  suffer  tortures  because  start  a  nursery  with  them  and  then  use 
they  keep  on  eating  meat.  There  are  '' °od  ,these  y°”ng  trees  for  several 

many  such,  but  they  seldom  place  the  are" "right,' ' atrf'^' wS^guarLSee^Z 
trouble  where  it  belongs.  The  North-  scions.  We  also  had  orders  for  Wine- 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association  is  one  of  sap,  Williams  Early  and  a  few  others, 
the  most  useful  organizations  in  the  ^  f  would  not  fill  them,  because  we  can- 

country.  Tins  country  must,  m  tune,  McIntosh.  I  can  readily  see  how  mis 
following  the  history  of  all  others,  find  takes  or  worse  are  made  in  cutting  such 
new  sources  of  muscle  making  food.  I  scions  for  nursery  use,  and  we  are  more 
believe  our  nut  trees  are  to  furnish  large  *  r3n  eY^r  ’ncbned  to  handle  only  one 
quantities  of  it.  This  association  ought  “lach 

to  be  supported  in  every  practical  way.  the  only  sure  way  I  know  to  avoid 
Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  of  Westchester,  misfits.” 

New  York  City,  is  the  secretary.  Any-  We  have  an  old  orchard  of  high- 
one  knowing  where  there  are  superior  headed  apple  trees  that  I  have  always 

kinds  of  nuts  should  write  him.  wanted  to  work  over.  Some  of  them 

A»  Children  Assets  ?_We  get  both  K  Sue' 
nelp  and  calls  for  help.  Here  is  a  pecu-  cut,  has  done  some  great  work  in  mak- 
liar  case  which,  if  genuine,  ought  to  be  ing  over  these  old  veterans.  It  is  hard 
attended  to:  !°  te^  People  how  to  do  it.  You  must 

Perhaps  you  would  do  a  little  favor  for  i’631  W,jh  yOUf  eyes’  so  Merri11  went 
me,  as  1  am  down  and  out.  I  will  state  my  , er  a,  saw  the  trees  and  learned  just 

ease  ;  no  coal,  no  potatoes,  no  flour,  no  how  they  are  cut.  Now  he  will  nrac- 

eiothes,  no  shoes,  hardly  enough  to  eat.  and  tice  on  some  of  our  old  hinh  hrnwc  W 
m  debt,  and  no  money  to  meet  it,  and  also  ,  ..  uur  °  ,  nign-Drows.  We 

flve  little  children  asking  for  this,  that  and  10pc  t0  ?,Ive  Plctures  showing  just  what 
the  other.  True,  I  have  a  little  work,  but  we  Cl,t  off  and  how  they  grow  out  Some 

the  wages  are  next  to  nothing.  Oh!  if  I  of  our  tree  problems  are  hard  herance 

could  get  a  position  that  would  pay  some-  we  mnef-  T  7,  ,  De^aase 

thing,  things  would  be  so  different  I  ' (  niust  not  only  cut  the  heads  off  but 

would  like  to  get  a  good  position  that  would  gratt  on  a  new  top.  In  the  case  of  old 
be  steady,  can  take  care  of  all  kind  of  stock  trees  of  standard  varieties  the  ton  mav 
or  poultry,  and  take  care  of  a  place,  but  no  be  cut  and  thus  f„rm  ,  7  l°Pf™?y 
one  seems  to  want  children.  mrs  e  c  Llu  a.  U1US  t°rni  a  new  top  of  the 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  •  same  variety.  We  have  all  sorts  of  old 

We  do  not  know  this  woman  person-  v‘rterans>  and  they  will  be  cut  in  all  sorts 
ally,  but  she  writes  a  fair  letter.  I  am  ?!  ways  as  experiments.  Where  the  trees 
in  hopes  she  can  find  a  place  on  a  large  *laf-  a,  blg  and  ,sound  trunk  I  believe  it 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  there  are  e2rtir5  y  £ossJWe„E)  start  out  a  more 
some  of  our  readers  who  could  use  her.  ettectlv<-  head.  What  a  shame  that  all 
If  any  woman  wants  to  hold  her  family  fasef.  °}  .  £  head  in  humans  cannot  be 
together  and  support  the  children  by  Pandled  111  much  the  same  way. 
honest  labor  she  ought  to  have  the  The.  younger  Hope  Farmers  are  not 
chance.  I  find  that  most  people  object  w°rrymg  about  the  cold  weather  or  dit¬ 
to  children,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  that  ^ing  hack  trees.  You  would  not  worry 
children  are  a  hindrance  or  a  drag  to  ^  y°u  had  a  bright  red  head  with  the 
one  who  wants  to  earn  a  living.  Here  is  Iron  which  goes  with  it,  a  new  sled  and 
a  chance  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  make  a  a  long>  1(T  hill  right  across  the  road, 
new  speech  and  explain  this  side  of  it.  *^s  soon  as  your  feet  and  hands  get  cold 
He  wants  large  families,  but  the  hired  you  can  come  in  and  stand  by  a  big 
man  who  goes  after  a  job  will  find  that  open  fire  and  then  run  out  again  for 
large  families  meet  with  small  favor.  more  coasting.  Wheat  and  milk,  bread 
\  et  there  is  another  side.  Children  may  and  butter,,  vegetables  and  baked  apples 
act  as  an  anchor  to  hold  the  hired  help  are  y°urs  in  large  amount.  Who  wants 
on  the  farm.  If  they  are  all  fairly  P10re  than  this  with  childhood  thrown 
treated  the  big  family  may  prove  an  111  for  &ood  measure?  The  little  folks 
asset.  That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be  at  stamp  and  shout  all  over  the  house,  and 
least.  At  any  rate  let  us  see  wbat  we  at  night  crawl  into  bed  to  prepare  for 
can  do  for  this  woman  with  her  five  another  day.  Some  one  has  sent  me  a 
children.  paper  containing  a  speech  by  Chancellor 

,  M,lk  Record. — During  the  month  of  ve'isfy  ^ 

miikaratothaeiof ^  °?  t,1Cy  want  to  know  what  I  think  of’ it 

Q  f  7S°  POUndS  S1«ce  April  Chancellor  Brown  said  that  morality  was 

9  of  last  year.  The  continual  blizzard  a  lower  ebb  in  the  country  than  in  the 
weather  shut  her  off  somewhat,  and  our  that  if  boys  and  girls  were  to  be 

supply  of  mangels  and  cabbage  ran  out.  wmVLle  +and  lcic^e 

You  know  our  basis  of  figuring  what  country ^  fit^pfce'Vor1  themVh^in  ^ 
this  milk  is  worth.  At  that  same  figur-  Well,  sir,  Chancellor  Brown  is  a  great 
mg  the  cow  has  paid  us  thus  far  $210.88  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  for 
above  the  cost  of  gram  and  care.  We  making  his  opinion  worth  something  I 
have  made  no  charge  for  fodder,  rent,  do  not  know  how  much  he  is  doing  to 
ThP  Of  course  tins  is  n°  grett  record-  put  religion  and  science  at  work  &  It 

Jvl  ?7  nnnf  3  H?lste]n  c?™  .that  made  sefems  to  me  that  a  very  scientific  kind 
over  27,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  of  science  would  be  more  in  his  line 
Molhe  is  far  behind  any  such  ocean  of  We  do  not  need  him  here.  I  think  I 

m.lk  but  she  does  her  share.  This  know  what  he  means,  and  probably  the 

recoi  d  has  been  a  good  thing  for  all  paper  twisted  up  what  he  did  say  These 

concerned.  We  now  plan  more  of  such  “uplifters”  are  mighty  depressing  a? 

records— with  hens  and  pigs.  How  can  times.  I  would  not,  if  I  could  hefp  it 
anyone  know  the  difference  between  loss  have  a  child  of  mine  brought  up  in  the 
or  profit  unless  there  are  accurate  fig-  city.  Perhaps,  however  Chancel  o 
ures.  I  am  often  asked  to  give  a  good  Brown  has  more  red  heads  than  we 
grain  ration  for  a  family  cow.  I  should  have,  and  his  brand  may  be  far  moSe 
Rt,"]y  the  cow  and  find  what  she  likes,  “fit”  than  ours.  The  country  is  Zd 
She  will  do  better  on  what  tastes  good,  enough  for  us  for  child  raising  lmt  I 
As  a  simple  mixture,  one-third  each  do  hope  these  ‘'uplifters”  will  not  trv  to 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats  make  it  over  for  us  on  their  ‘‘scientific-’’ 
with  about  one  pound  per  day  of  oil  plan.  h  w T 
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MR.  EDISON  Says 

I  want  to  see  a  Phonograph 

m  every  American  home.”  For  the  phon¬ 
ograph  is  Mr.  Edison’s  pet  and  hob- 
Dy  because  he  knows  of  what  im- 
mense  value  his  wonderful  instru- 

"0FraH0ME‘!lSS“MENTER 


I  Will  Send  You,  DIRECT,1 
Your  Choice  of  the  Wonder¬ 
ful  NEW  STYLE  EDISON’S- 
0u  a  Simply  Remarkable 
Offer!  Read  Below: 

| Endless  Fun\ 

Such  a  variety  of  entertain-  j 

“ent!  Hear  the  latest,  up-to-date  song  hits 
or  the  big  cities.  Laugh  until  the  tears 
stream  down  your  face  and  your  sides  ache 
from  laughing  at  the  funniest  of  funny  min- 
♦  S Hear  the  majestic  choirs  sing 

thp7°ind^am°US,ainthems  Bist  as  they  sing 
them  in  the  world-renowned  cathedrals  of 
i  -kurope.  Hear  the  pealing  organs,  the 
crashing  brass  bands,  the  waltzes,  the  two- 
steps,  the  solos,  duets  and  quartettes.  Yes. 
endless  variety  of  entertainment. 

Keeps  the  family  together.  Young  folks 

r-Saiw  ,Vlsitors  always  happy. 

Cheer  for  the  old  folks.  Education  for  the 
children.  The  Edison  means  the  UNITED  home! 

The  Edison  Offer 

The  Rock  Bottom  Price:  I  will  let  you 

have  one  of  these  new  style  Edison  Phono- 
graphs  with  all  the  newimprovements,  war- 
i  ranted  the  finest  talking  machine  ever  Pro¬ 
duced,  at  the  very  rock  bottom  price — about 
I  yes  one-fourth  the  price  of  inferior 

imitations.  A  highest  grade  talking  machine 
now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

$2  a  Month 
to  Keep  it I 

|  And  while  getting  this  same  rock  bottom 
price  I  will  let  you  have  it  on  easiest 
monthly  payments— from  $2.00  to  $4  00  a 
month  or  more. 

No  Cash  Discount 1  7f  sour^e> 

,  ,  ,  ,  1  selling  h  u  nd  reds 

and  hundreds  of  phonographs  to  those  who 
prefer  to  pay  cash.  And  I  want  those  peo- 
P  to°*  J*ut  having  made  the  very 

r^i  hott°m  price  to  all,  I  am  positively  un¬ 
able  to  allow  any  further  discount  for  spot 
cash;  so  please  don’t  ask  it. 

And  a  Free  Trial  First! 

Get  the  phonograph  on  trial  first— 
send  no  money,  not  a  cent,  no  C.  O. 

D.  to  me  either.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  keep  the  outfit  if  you  do 
not  find  it  satisfactory  in  your  opinion. 
You  are  free  to  return  the  outfit  at  my 
expense— and  I  will  pay  the  freight. 

Could  any  offer  be  fairer?  Now  before 
deciding  upon  your  choice  of  the  outfit 
you  want  on  free  trial  get  the  Edison 
cata-log  of  new  style  outfits  and  list  of 
wonderful  Edison  Amberol  records. 

Just  Send 
the  Coupon 

(no  letter  necessary  for  the  coupon 
will  do)  or  drop  a  postal.  Requests 
for  catalog  should  be  sent  to  F.  K. 
Babson,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager.  Of  course,  no  obligations 
at  all  in  getting  the  catalog. 

Address 

4292  Edison  Block 

_  _ CHICAGO  _ 

~  FREE  COUPON 

What  is  your  name?. . 

What  is  your  address?. _ _ 


Use  either  pen  or  pencil.  Mail  to4292  Edison 
Hlock,  Chicago,  and  address  personally  to  F  K 
Babson,  vice  president  and  general  manager! 
tie  will  send  you  free  and  without  any  obligations 
to  you,  the  New  Edison  Catalog,  new  list  of 
Edison  Amberol  records  and  full  explanation  of 

^flmCffp?0te°nliPJ2Ce’EaSy  Payment  and  Free 
Trial  Offer,  Send  the  coupon  today — now. 


Let  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  rodding  a  building  —  chi  mum. 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires ,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  Right  installation 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world ,  but  the  best  rod 
alone  will  not  save  you.  It  must  bo  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Ingnrance  Companie* 
endorse  the  Dodd  System.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  job  guaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Once  is  enough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  the  j  ob  done  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Send  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day.  Address 

DQDD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 


Read  Our  Great 
Free  Book  on  Lightning 

New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
ehelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  Bmall  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 


Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  'stand* 'bnrk^of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Boi  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


Handy  Labor  Saver 

You  load— It  dumps  automatically.  Perfectly  bah 
f,nue.d“8tr?ng  a'ld  durable.  Carries  good  load- 
light  running,  tor  farm,  dairy  and  everywhere. 
Saves  work,  time  and  money.  The 

WITTEN 

One  Horse 
Automatic 


Dump  Cart 

Is  worth  ten  r- 
t lines  Its  price.  „ 
Let  us  prove  it. 

W rite  postal  for 
Interesting  folder 
of  facts.  Address 
The  Baker  Mfg.  Co., 
607  llnnler  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III. 


Every  Rotten  Post 


that  must  be  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater  than 
|  setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replacing  is  post 
plus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  a  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  the  fence.  This  can  BE  PREVENTED  through 
the  proper  treatment  of  butts  of  posts  with  Avenarius 
Carbolineum.  Painting  3-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no 
j  "'ore  man  2  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about 
the  proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It’s  free 
I  for  the  asking.  Write. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

18  I  Franklin  Street, _  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  Make  Big  MONEY 

SELLING  THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER;  the  latest 
the  best,  beats  any  Sewing  Aw!  ever  ofleted 
for  the  money;  sews  lock  stitch  like  a  ma- 
r  .  .  ,  s.  chine:  repairs  harness,  shoes,  buggy-tops.' 
Furnished  saddles  or  anything;  mikes  neat 


anybody  can  operate 
Retail  Price 
$1.00 


with  large  bob-  . 
bin  of  wax  thread 
and  set  of  assorted 
needles  and  special 

needle  for  tapping  •. _ _ 

no  wrench  or  screw  driver 
needed  to  adjust  it.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction.  Unusual 
inducements  to  agents;  our  wholesale 
prices  the  lowest  ever  offered;  over  200 
per  cent,  profit.  Agents  have  made  won¬ 
derful  records  selling  our  Awl.  We  are  not 
an  agency  concern;  we  manufacture  our  own 
Mnvuvhcefee-^n  fu.rnhh  ^e BEST  AWL  for  the  LEAST 
»  i  i)peci?-rpricc  on  sample  to  agents;  send  at  once 
for  Catalogue  and  Terms.  Address  c 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


H?o  GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

tef.t. by  Kof  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  on 
ol’-burnln8  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 
is  the  most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  i 
aa  much  light  as  the  Ruyoand  other  lamps  I 
25£“: , ,  orlorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless. 

Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.  Fully  guar- 

ssa  rial 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  FREE 

AGENTS:  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money 
lS5"?ra"tee!  not  one  retu  med.  Bruner  | 
sold  *800  In  16  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  I 

ETJES"  tlon-  Sample  laujp  furnished.  I _ 

BAMTLK  LAMP  COafAKY,  113  Alatldia  Building,  Chlctwo,  IU. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic  1 

Cider  Press 


Net  owners  25 i  to  100 56 
on  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  "Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Hudson  Terminal,  Hew  York. 


l=J3fc> 


1912. 

Ruralisms 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYING. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  of  my  spray 
rig,  which  I  think  for  a  small  mixed 
fruit  grower  is  just  the  thing.  It  is  a 
compressed  air  rig  composed  of  two 
air  tanks  of  76  gallon  capacity,  one 
either  side  of  a  liquid  tank  holding  100 
gallons,  which  arrangement  gives  great¬ 
er  power  capacity  and  keeps  the  load  in 
the  center.  With  150  gallons  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  at  200  pounds  for  starting, 
we  have  125  pounds  at  finish  of  spray¬ 
ing  100  gallons  of  liquid,  no  matter 
how  many  nozzles  are  used.  The  pres¬ 
sure  is  used  from  both  air  tanks  as 
one,  controlled  by  one  valve.  The  hose 
to  left  of,  piping  is  charging  air  from 
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AN  Alii  PRESSURE  OUTFIT.  Fiu.  73. 


a  double  acting  3x4  Jacobson  compres¬ 
sor  run  by  a  3J/2  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  at  other  times  runs  a 
washing  machine  and  wringer,  a  3-inch 
rotary  exhauster  for  vacuum  sweeping 
and  wood  saw.  The  sprayer  as  shown 
is  rigged  in  combination  style  to  show, 
first,  arrangement  of  nozzle  for  spray¬ 
ing  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries 
and  with  further  extensions  for  straw¬ 
berries;  also  hose  at  top  near  control 
valve  for  spraying  trees.  As  many 
leads  as  wanted  can  be  used  without 
affecting  the  pressure  or  power.  All 
material  goes  through  a  strainer  which 
does  away  with  clogging  nozzles.  Last 
year  one  man  managed  the  team  and 
did  all  the  spraying  on  60  acres  of 
bearing  orchards  and  small  fruits,  and 
did  as  good  work  as  can  be  done  by 


Peach  Prospects  in  New  Jersey. 

Reports  of  recent  severe  injury  to  peach 
buds  have  been  made  from  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  a  report  of  their  condi¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  may  be  of  interest  at 
this  time.  Unusually  warm  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  early  Winter,  which  caused 
peach  buds  to  make  a  slight  growth.  This 
was  followed  by  abnormally  low  tempera¬ 
tures  in  January  and  some  injury  to  buds 
has  •  resulted.  When  the  temperature  falls 
much  below  10  degrees  some  injury  to 
peach  buds  is  likely  to  occur,  although 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  varieties. 
Such  sorts  as  Early  and  Late  Crawford, 
Reeves’  Favorite  and  Mountain  Rose  are 
quite  sensitive  to  low  temperatures,  while 
Greensboro,  Waddell  and  Carman  are  much 
hardier.  A  recent  examination  of  the  peach 
buds  at  the  experiment  station  at  New 
Brunswick  showed  the  following  results . 
Belle  of  Georgia,  five  per  cent  alive;  El- 
berta,  12  per  cent;  Reeves’  Favorite,  13 
per  cent;  Alexander,  39.5  per  cent;  Greens¬ 
boro,  91.5  per  cent;  Carman,  91.0  per  cent. 
An  examination  of  the  buds  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  orchard  at  High  Bridge  showed 
about  GO  per  cent  of  the  buds  of  Mountain 
Rose  and  Elberta  to  be  alive,  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  buds  of  such  sorts 
as  Greensboro,  Carman  and  Ililey  in  good 
condition.  At  the  experiment  orchard  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  only  variety  to  show 
serious  injury  was  Reeves  Favorite,  with 
slight  injury  to  such  sorts  as  Early  and 
Late  Crawford,  Fox  Seedling,  Stump  and 
Mountain  Rose.  ...  ,  ,  , 

As  an  estimate  of  condition  throughout 
the  State,  it  is  probable  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  buds  of  such  ten¬ 
der  varieties  as  Reeves’  Favorite,  and  Early 
Crawford  have  been  destroyed,  while  con¬ 
siderable  injury  has  undoubtedly  occurred 
to  such  varieties  as  Elberta,  Champion  and 
Belle  of  Georgia  in  the  central  and  north¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  State.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  considerable  variation  in  the  amount 
of  injury  in  different  orchards  of  the  same 
varieties,  due  to  location  and  variation  in 
temperature.  In  the  southern  counties, 
where  the  temperature  has  not  fallen  below 
eight  degrees,  such  varieties  as  Elberta, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman,  Ililey  and  Greens¬ 
boro  are  probably  uninjured.  Varieties  such 
as  Greensboro,  Waddell,  Carman  and  Hiley 
should  have  a  sufficient  number  ot  live 
buds  to  produce  a  crop  in  all  portions  ot 
the  State.  As  certain  varieties,  such  as 
Reeves’  Favorite,  Mountain  Rose,  box 
Seedling  and  Stump  were  practically  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  1911,  it  will  be  forced  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  peach  growers  that  a  proper 
selection  of  varieties,  with  reference  to 
hardiness,  is  a  very  important  consideration 
in  planting,  commercial  orchards  in  New 
Jersey.  a»  blakis. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  


THE  SPRAYING  ATTACHMENTS.  Fig.  74. 

any  number  of  men  with  any  other  kind 
of  rig. 

By  having  two  rigs  one  is  being 
charged  while  the  other  is  being  used, 
so  spraying  is  always  going  on  without 
a  single  stop  being  made  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  on  account  of  apparatus  trouble. 
The  wagon  is  arched  high  to  go  astride 
the  small  fruits  mentioned,  has  6-inch 
tires  to  stay  on  top  of  ground,  and 
has  a  loose  step  ladder  hanging  from 
platform  resting  against  nut  on  rear 
axle,  making  mounting  the  platform 
easy.  The  operator  stands  on  top  plat¬ 
form  for  high  work  and  on  ground  for 
low,  the  control  valve  being  placed  ac¬ 
cessible  in  either  case.  I  like  it  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  working  parts  in  the 
orchard  to  annoy  the  operator  nor  any 
noisy  engine  to  annoy  the  team. 

New  Jersey.  _  e.  s.  holmes. 

Small  Bess :  “Mamma,  I  know  what 
they  call  ’em  when  there’s  three  twins.” 
Mamma;  “What,  dear?”  Small  Bess: 
“They  call  ’em  giblets.” — Chicago  News. 


r233  Bushels 
more  per  acre  by 


Spraying 


That  is  what  the  /•; 

New  York  Exper- 
iment  Station 
reports  as  a  io 
year  average 
Gain  by  Spray¬ 
ing  potatoes. 

Don’t  let 
blight,  scab, 

rot,  and  V.q _ 

your  crop  In  half — but  get  a  HURSTSpraycrand 
make  allthe  Money  yon  are  really  entitled  to  for 
your  work  out  of  your  Potatoes  or  f ruit.  Spray 
first. then  if  youbny.PayUsoutof  the  ExtraPro- 
fit  ”  These  sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes, 
orchards,  vineyards,  truck  (4  to  6  rows  at  a  time). 
•‘Man-power  and  horse-power.”  Powerful  pres- 
Buro.  Easy  on  man  and  horse.  Strong  and 
durable.  Brass  valves*  plunger,  etramer,  eto* 
Guaranteed  for  5  Years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  •  cent  In  advance.  No  bank  deposit, 
‘‘no  strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Wholesale  price*. 

We  pay  Freight.  Writausaletterorcard 

and  tell  us  which  niaeh- 
...  ine  you  are  interested 
35  in,  and  you’ll  get  free  onr 

’  bleSpr--'--''1 


valuable  S  prayingGulde 
f-V  —Catalog— and  onrspec- 
■  lal  Free  Offer  to  first  in 
each  locality  th  is  season. 
Be  first  to  write  ns. 

H.  L  HURST  MFB.  CO.. 

MS  HOSTS  ST.,  CARTON,  OHIO 


What  Sprayer?, 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most) 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  coBt. 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap . 
aclty  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— I, 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 

The  K.C.  Brown  Co.,  88  Jay  St.,  Rochcster.N.Y. 
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The  Right  Spray-Pump 

plus  the  Best  Quality  Spray  Materials 

One  is  not  sufficient,  you  must  have  both,  if  you  would 
spray  most  effectively  and  profitably. 

The  “One-Man”  Spray-Pump 

Have  you  tried  the  bucket-pump  and  found  you  did  not  have  enough  hands? 

Has  your  small  compressed  air  sprayer  burst  in  the  midst  of  spraying  operation*? 

Have  you  tried  the  barrel-pump  and  found  it  too  hard  to  operate? 

If  you  have  experienced  these  troubles,  you  will  find  them  eliminated  in  Sherwin- 
Williams  “One-Man”  Spray-Pump.  It  is  the  first  pump  on  the  market  which  can  be 
oocrated  successfully  by  one  m.n  on  tracts  ranging  from  a  small  garden  patch  to  full- 
urown  orchards  of  two  to  four  acres.  A  few  minutes’  easy  pumping  compresses  sufficient 
a  to*  spray w  i  f ho  u  tag  ain  touching  the  lever  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  pressure 
which  will  spray  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  orchard-trees.  It  is  ^“fc?Man”  pCump  you 
arranged  that  a  breakdown  is  practically  impossible.  With  the  One-Man  1  ump  you 
can  save  half  the  cost  of  labor  and  produce  far  better  crops. 

Effective  Spray  Materials 

Many  are  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the  choice  Western-grown  fruit  when  they 
have  full-sized  fruit  trees  on  their  own  grounds.  1  he  remedy  is  simple.  AcJPP^ 
same  methods  of  culture  and  spraying  and  you  will  have  just  as  good  fruit  as  is  produced 

in  tiie  West.  .  , 

The  Quality  of  the  spraying  materials  should  be  considered.  Cheap  materials  may 
kill  the  worms,  but  generally  injure  the  fruit  and  burn  the  foliage,  whereas,  the  highest 
type— Sherwin-Williams  Insecticides  and  Fungicides— will  produce  clean,  healthy  crops. 

The  Line  consists  of  S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime-Sulfur  Solution, 
Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  (Paste),  which  will  cover,  practically  every  require¬ 
ment  of  the  orchard  or  garden,  producing  the  best  results  obtainable  at  a  minimum  cost. 
How  io  Sfiray Contains  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  fruit  and  vegetable  spraying. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  you  the  pump,  send  $30,  with 
your  dealer's  name,  and  we  will  ship  direct,  freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  MAKERS 
635  CANAL  ROAD  iso*  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  DOMESTIC 

POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as  \ 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 

to  Do  All and  More, 
u)e  claim 


than 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

0.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street,  YORK,  PA. 


15!  DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 

No  belts  or  chains— short  rio-Deyo  Enome— 
best  tank— easily  disconnected  for  other  uses. 

Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  10-C,  tells  all.  Write  today. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

DEY0  POWERENGINES,  v/2  u  15  h.  p. 

Send  for  Catalog,  n-C. 


UME-SULPflUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Crowere 

Ai<du  Wanted  Everywhere  _  ,  _ 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondaie,  Pa. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Little  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

SPRAYERS 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 
Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying 
FOSTER  STEEIi  STANCHION  CO. 
OOO  Insurance  Hide.,  Rochester,  N.  1 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 


ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
In  other  makes— it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  It  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day.  f  j 
MORRILL  A  MORLEV  MFC.  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


.  JSBas 

i-Mv::-" 


A- 


Used  With  bucket,  Knapsack  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
.  the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  any  other.  Will 
1  whitewash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  dtp  and.  with 
knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

Simple,  easy  working.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Made  of  brass 
throughout. 

Warranted  5  Years 
Price  $4.  Expressajfe  prepaid 
The  only  practical  low  priced  spray¬ 
er  for  orchard,  garden,  field  or  vine¬ 
yard. 

Send  no  money  note  bat 
tcrite  today  for  Special  JXffs 
Offer  and  Catalog. 


The  Standard  Stamping  C< 

943  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  bv  a  resnon 
F‘b'e  Pfraon.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  naid" 
!?y  tr!’Tnt?  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  iiJour 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  suh- 
,*:0gUCS^"t  we  do  not  Koarantee  to adjust  trifling  differences 
1 *2?*  ®j"4  h°nesL  reKpo?Klb,le  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tee  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


of  freight  must  be  considered.  Why  should  not  the  “/  knew  all  about  that  three  years  ago  t» 

ladroads  running  through  Connecticut  do  as  much  to  That  is  what  a  reader  says  about  the  recent  i 

encourage  "me  Shipments  as  the  Illinois  raiiroads?  on  parcels  post  in  GermX  W  has a'll 

IS  \\hat  the  Connecticut  farmers  want  to  find  been  public  property  for  years— more  shame  to 

out,  and  c  2  ot  them  wrote  the  following  letter  to  oublic  men  We  ar«  *  ,,  •  t0  0ur 

the  president  of  the  N.  Y„  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad:  and  thousands  of  country ^eorf'e  do  imfyefrlT''’ 

JzJtizrz  ss  rha;  prls  post  wo“ld  'do  for  °" th'  <*£ 

railroads  arc  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  a  vital  ,  . ’  me  express  companies  fully  understand  what 
interest  in  the  greater  production  of  the  products  of  the  thlS  post  Wl11  do  to  them.  Thus  they  will  move  every 
smi,  and  in  various  ways  seeking  to  promote  the  same.  Power  they  can  invoke  to  prevent  anv  measure  +W 

“•  «™-«  cprtain  c„p,,  has  real  blood  in  it.  It  ought  not  tHe  n'essary  to 


partly  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  will  quickly  more  than 
double  the  product  per  acre.  My  object  in  this  letter  is 
to  appeal  to  you,  and  the  directors  of  vour  company  for 
ft  rcduced  flight  rate  on  this  one  article  of  lime  at ‘least. 

The  present  freight  rate  for  a  carload  of  lime  from  Lee, 

Mass.,  via  New  Haven,  a  possible  distance  of  90  miles,  is 

$1.40  per  ton,  and  .$1.80  per  ton  in  five-ton  lots.  This  ,  .  - J  OUu  3u«ip 

figures  up  for  a  carload,  a  freight  bill  of  over  $35.  Please  °r  careful  consideration,”  but  make  them  understand 

v  sknow  lf  an.vthing  can  be  done  in  way  of  reduction  tliat  wa/zf  parcels  post,  no  more  no  less 
for  this  particular  article.  You  might  say  to  me,  that  *  ' 

you  were  spending  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  on 
your  system  of  roads,  but  this  much-needed  increased  pro- 
duction  from  the  land  would  help  to  get  a  good  many 
millions  back.  J 


argue  any  longer,  but  long  experience  has  taught  us 
to  ljf  patient  and  persistent,  and  so  we  stay  right  by 
the  job.  There  are  some  members  of  Congress  who 
will  not  get  off  the  express  wagon  until  you  blow  them 
off  with  dynamite.  Do  not  take  any  of  their  soft  soap 


eai^al  St°re  5  the  GraDSe  furnishes 

lion  Rv  *i  t<>re  ?  .WG  hirC  agenl  t0  run  on  commis- 

•  ®La!WayS  iaVlng  Cash  t0  pay  for  goods  and  no 
J™  pay’  wa  080  ^11  cheaper  than  the  other 

traders.  Last  year  we  traded  over  $56,000  worth  We 


Now  this  matter  is  worth  more  than  “careful  con . .  ™  ,«r  we  rraaea  over  $56  ooo  worth  w 

si  deration.”  The  New  England  freight  rates  on  fer-  have  sold  a  certain  brand  of  rubbers  for  quite  a  number 
tihzers  are  close  to  extortionate  and  ought  to  be  scaled  +,  years j  tho  year  4910  we  bought  over  $1,000  worth  of 
down.  Many  of  the  railroads  say  they  are  in  favor  of  ,  ye?r  they  refused  to  sell  us  any  unless  we 

improving  agriculiuva,  condi^s  „/ 

trains,  etc.  Lime  cannot  make  speeches  or  draw,  us  goods  just  because  we  would  not  sell  for  a  higher  price ’ 
crowds,  but  it  rlnpo  olio*.*  +.,11,: _ _ i  _  ....  .  Maine.  6  p 

E.  N.  K. 

If  this  company  declined  to  sell  to  the  Grange  for 
the  reason  here  given  we  think  it  is  a  plain  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law.  This  has  been  decided  by  the 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

“Creamery  Promoters  In  Maine." 

Mr.  McKeen  states  the  case  on  page  246.  We  have  ™  "a  w  •.  a"™  T’"0*  make  speecI,es  or  draw' 
had  several  rounds  with  such  genflemem  and  they  ,  °  f  ’  ’’“'.I'  d°eS  slle"l.talki"g  >"<i  more  entitled 
have  promised  to  do  all  sorts  of  things’ to  us  tor  „ec«cut  "  any  1>cllt,aan  who  ever  entered  Con- 

smoking  them  out.  It  all  ended  in  wind.  We  are  glad  * 

to  point  them  out  again.  Maine  has  no  use  for  them  iM1  . .  ,  ,  „  '  - -  1Ici:5  ueen  aeciaea  Dy  the 

#  '  Perhaps  you  still  think  the  farmers  of  this  country  courts.  A  manufacturer  cannot  lawfully  dictate  the 

The  story  of  the  horse  deal  on  page  252  is  we  be-  T  °.f  thf'  Co"f«s™»-  Better  get  wise  s'"i"£  P"'«  «f  an  article  sold  to  a  buyer.  It  is 

lieve,  a  true  one.  This  farmer  got  his  money  back  *  °"w  1  "Vs  t  WheCh  was  sent  to  Congress-  aSa>nst  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  if  the  transaction 
but  for  every  one  who  can  do  so  50  are  bluffed  and  "T”  ^  m'  L'  La  Collette,. of  Washington  by  farmers  goes  beyond  State  lines.  The  first  section  of  the 

robbed.  We  have  been  talking  for  some  years  about  "  ^  attCnded  thc  Kennewlck  Farmers’  Institute:  Sherman  law  reads: 

the  way  poor  people  are  treated  by  the  monev  lenders  We  ar<?  ln  receipt  of  your  letter  saying  that  you  are  contract>  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or 

and  fakers.  Now  we  shall  cive  some  rlpfinitp  E<”ng  to  spnd  us  a  Packet  of  seeds.  May  we  beg  of  you  01  Consp,racy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 

specific  cases  shnwW  i  Z  l  ,  a  defimtje  ,and<  *<>  d»  nothing  of  the  kind?  Do  nob  burden  the  United  «ra°ng  *e  seyerai  states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  is  berebv 
P  .  *  Slowing  just  what  is  done  and  how  States  mail  with  any  such  folly.  You  know  this  is  a  graft  dccJarp<3  to  be  illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  mak«  any 

tney  do  it.  1  he  way  the  poor  are  robbed  by  those  who  which  benefits  none  but  the  seed  man  who  grows  the  eupla  contract,  °r  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  con¬ 

ought  to  help  them  is  a  shameful  story  in  our  business  vvorthIess  socds-  You  arG  not  performing  your  duty  in  spiracy;  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
u{~  '  sending  them,  but  taking  part  in  a  fraud  too  patent  to  de-  ponvactlon  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exeeed- 

ceive  anyone  any  longer.  The  only  duty  you  have  in  this  J"g.: 5”>000>  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  or 
connection  is  to  introduce  and  support  a  bill  to  put  an  end  *“  ”  ” 

to  this  foolish  attempt  to  deceive  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
introduce  such  a  bill  we  will  not  vote  for  you  again. 

\ou  see,  Mr.  La  Lollette  wrote  some  of  his  back¬ 
ers  that: 

W  itbin  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  send  you  a  packet  of 

- -  ^rvuchcc.  A  ills  IS  a  iorm  ot  assorted  vegetable  seed.  I  am  sending  these  because  they  irurn  aoout  tne  Florida  Everglade  lands.  We  have 

cooperation  which  works  well,  for  we  find  our  people  are  yours’  and  not  to  imply  any  obligation  on  your  part,  been  cursed  by  promoters  for  tellino-  -f-wo  1 

to  Know.  J  ins  is  harder  than  the  other,  but  we  find  entitled  to  your  share. 

what  they  are  thinking  about  and  conclude  that  what  This  is  the  same  old  petty  graft  of  free  seeds 
they  ought  to  know  is  the  fair  outcome  of  that  These  farmers  do  not  want  them  and  do  not  wan i 

loug  1  .  n  ormation  and  thought!  That  is  what  wq  any  Congressman  who  accepts  or  handles  them.  If  -  wvuiu  euner  leave  their  disease- 

are  trying  to  work  out  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  infer-  Mr.  La  Lollette  wants  to  “perform  a  duty”  let  him  wasted  bones  in  the  Everglades  or  leave  the  country 
mation  without  thought  has  no  life,  while  thought  put  these  seeds  in  the  fire !  If  he  does  not  the  seeds  broken  in  health  and  fortune.  The  millions  they  give 
1  tout  information  has  no  value.  of  his.  renomination  and  election  will  never  sprout.  up  .for  their  disease  holes  will  go  to  promoters  and 

*  Ye  wish  there  were  a  few  farmers’  institutes  in  the  lbeir  decoys !  Charges  have  now  been  made  that  Sec- 

Our  Maryland  readers  are  taking  the  advice  to  East  that  would  talk  this  way.  They  are  too  much  retaiT  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  helped  along  the 
write  their  representatives  at  Washington  about  par-  interested  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow.  We  Ever^ade  land  liars  by  suppressing  information  giving 
cels. post.  One  of  them  wrote  Senator  Rayner  and  believe  in  making  a  perfect  sod  grow  on  the  political  !h®  trde  condition  of  the  Everglades.  We  cannot 

received  this  reply:  grave  of  the  crooks  who  have  “run  things”  so  long. 

I  have  received  your  letter,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  * 


ought  to  help  them  is  a  shameful  story  in  our  business, 

life. 

* 

T.  he  plan  of  making  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  simple. 
First,  we  find  what  our  people  want  to  know.  We 
do  not  try  to  decide  for  them,  but  encourage  them  to 
make  their  wants  known.  They  do  this  and  we  find 
other  readers  who  are  able  to  give  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  their  experience.  This  is  a  form  of 


'  '  exceeding  one  year, 

by  both  such  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

^  ou  ought  to  report  this  case  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington.  The  facts  as  stated  would 
be  strong  evidence. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  Van  Deman  told  our  folks  the 
truth  about  the  Florida  Everglade  lands.  We  have 
been  cursed  by  promoters  for  telling  the  facts,  but 
curses  do  not  stay  long  to  roost  here.  There  have 
been  many  shameful  land  booms  since  this  Govern¬ 
ment  was  organized,  but  this  Everglade  business  is 
about  the  worst.  The  scheme  was  to  sell  pieces  of 
this  scum-covered  mud  to  deluded  “home-seekers.” 
These  poor  things  would  either  leave  their  disease- 


cannot  give  my  opinion  upon  a  question  that  has  not  been 
argued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  1  am  not  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  to  do  as  you 
request  would  be  like  asking  a  judge  to  decide  a  case  be¬ 
fore  lie  has  heard  the  arguments.  isidor  rayner. 

The  Senator  is  gaining  a  little.  W  e  have  seen  some 
“careful  consideration”  letters  from  him  in  times  past. 
He  has  got  away  from  that  at  least.  He  has  “heard 
the  arguments  again  and  again,  and  he  knows  very 
well  whether  he  is  for  parcels  post  or  against  it.  Let 


judge  this  thing  fairly  until  all  the  evidence  is  in.  We 
have,  during  past  years,  often  applied  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  information  about  Florida  lands.  The  offi¬ 
cials  have  always  been  conservative  and  have  de¬ 
nounced  land  booms.  Many  newspapers  are  now 


At  least  one  back-to-the-lander  has  managed  to 
raise  a  good  crop— a  mortgage.  Wilfred  Roberts  was  _ _ 

on  the  stage  with  a  trick  dog.  He  should  have  stayed  shouting  about  this  investStion!^ 1 fe^yrars  past 
there,  but  some  human  dogs  got  after  him  with  a  they  have  taken  monev  for  l  u  P 

trick  which  the  four-footed  animal  would  not  stand  these  saute  lands!  As  for  Secretary  TOsofh^d 
for.  Two  sharpers  got  Roberts  to  buy  a  farm  in  out  of  use  some  vears  a  on  tw» \  '  »  P  d 

Connecticut.  With  a  Brooklyn  saloon  keeper  to  help  ies  connected  with  Mr&  Taft’s  n  1  ^  -TT  myS,ter~ 
then  they  made  Roberts  think  this  old  farm  was  a  no  human  being  seems  able  to  explain  The  mos^ 

us  suppose  it  was  a  question  of  reciprodty,  tariff  or  £  lod  ’^d  a„Th  ’  ’nT  '  t'l  ^  ^  °f  a"  is  ^  James  Wilson  should  ha°e  be« 

the  money  question!  Would  Mr.  Rayner  be  content  farra  on  a  coId  s„ol"Sday  aJdToId  hiTZ  r^ks  Wtm-  L  remai"  ”  ",e  ',ead  °f  Agric“»“ral 
to  pose  as  a  judge  (deaf  at  that)  waiting  for  the  areu-  111  . ,  .  .  Department. 

ments  to  be  driven  into  him?  Not  for  an  .ns tant  He  t  m  gran'tC  °£  ",ere  - - - 

would  not  be  judge  but  advocate  fighting  for  Ae  7  TI  Z  ""“I  l"*  ™'°US  ‘°  r™1  "’e 

thing  his  people  wanted.  The  demand  for  parcels  ^4  ^  J  ^  fS'M 

for  thc  farm.  He  paid  $o,000  in  cash,  turned  over 

$2,500  in  good  securities  and  gave  a  mortgage  for 

$7,500.  He  woke  up  to  find  that  his  400  acres  of  rough 

land  were  barely  worth  $5,000.  Roberts  is  no  farmer, 

but  he  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  court  As  a 

confessed  “easy  mark”  he  brought  suit  to  have  the 


BREVITIES. 

Oh  yes !  There  are  a  few  peach  buds  left. 

Why  not  organize  an  Alfalfa  club  in  your  town? 

Worry  is  the  mental  nitrogen  for  trouble.  IIow  it  does 
grow ! 

Thanks  for  the  peach  bud  reports.  These  reports  are 
certainly  “peaches.” 

As  evidence  of  the  cold  Winter  Cayuga  Lake  in  New 
5  ork  is  frozen  all  over. 


post  is  keen  and  strong.  Why  does  Senator  Rayner 
play  judge  when  he  knows  what  the  people  want? 

* 

Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illinois  came  to  Connecticut 

and  talked  on  his  great  specialty— ground  limestone.  . .  ui  &uu  t(j  naye 

He  proved  that  lime  is  needed,  but  there  was  some  mortgage  cancelled  and  his  Brooklyn  prop^rt^  re- 
discussion  as  to  the  kind  of  lime  to  use.  It  turned  out  turned  to  him.  After  hearing  the  case  the  judge  or- 
to  be  a  question  of  freight  rates  largely.  In  Illinois  dered  this  done  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  was  in- 

cw  duSt’  prepared  hJ  convict  labor,  is  sold  by  the  duced  by  fraud  and  deception.  Thus  Roberts  gets 

State  at  60  cents  and  one  dollar  per  ton.  The  rail-  his  property  back,  the  mortgage  is  wiped  out,  and  he 

roads  make  a  special  rate  for  shipments  inside  the  owns  the  farm  after  navino-  c*:  onn  onvt  i-,  >  r 

State.  In  Connecticut  the  rate  on  five-ton  lots  from  He  ought  to  have  known  Wt  ’  u  t  ‘t  •  wy  r*  eeb-  That  a  bi§  question  on  page  244  regarding  soiling 
the  limeUlnc  <ti  on  „  *  ,  , ,  r  ,  *rom  Jdc  ought  to  have  kn0wn  better,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  crops  and  the  silo.  On  our  eastern  farms  we  are  coming 

T,  ,  .  f  '  per  ton  to  the  center  of  the  State,  to  realize  that  such  frauds  will  not  stand.  Yet  thou-  to  11131  mol'e  and  more-  Irrigation  of  a  few  heavily  ma- 

«  a  ton  of  air-slaked  lime  contain  300  or  more  pounds  sands  do  stand  because  the  victims  lack  the  monev  nured  acres  wUl  greatly  help  out  lhe  slock  fo<>d  Problem 

of  actual  lime  than  a  ton  of  limestone  this  high  cost  and  the  power  to  fight  it  out  in  court  But  t0  be  done  with  the  from  the  soiling 

1  C  LU  ngnr  out  m  court.  crop?  Shall  we  cure  lt  as  hay  or  cu(.  into  the  silo? 


Connecticut  asparagus  growers  have  now  formed  an  or¬ 
ganization-starting  with  21  members. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  by  our  reports  that  dynamite  is 
“great  stuff”  for  making  holes  in  tree  planting.  We  have 
tried  to  get  impartial  testimony. 

That  is  a  big  question  on  page  244  regarding  soiling 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Lake  Superior,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  is  frozen  over  from 
Eagle  River  to  Isle  Royale,  a  distance  of 
40  miles,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  residents  of 
Eagle  River  that  the  ice  field  extends  clear 
across  the  big  lake.  Keweenaw  Point  peo¬ 
ple  report  that  moose  have  been  seen  in  the 
Keweenaw  wilds.  The  animals  must  have 
crossed  on  the  ice  from  Canada,  as  there 
have  been  no  moose  on  Keweenaw  Point 
for  manyi  years. 

The  second  big  fire  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
within  two  weeks  broke  out  February  9. 
The  loss  is  $125,000. 

The  Committee  on  Corporations  in  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  set  February  13  as  the 
day  for  a  hearing  on  the  Edge  bill  to  limit 
the  hours  of  women’s  work.  The  bill  asks 
for  a  10  hour  day  and  a  60  hour  week  in 
day  work,  and  an  eight  hour  day  and  a.  48 
hour  week  in  night  work  for  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories,  stores,  laundries,  baker¬ 
ies  and  restaurants.  In  26  other  States  of 
the  Union  laws  to  limit  the  hours  of 
women’s  work  are  in  force,  and  in  Kentucky, 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York  similar  bills 
are  being  introduced  this  Winter.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  New  York  bills  are  recommended 
by  State  commissions  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  conditions.  The  New  Jersey  bill  is 
indorsed  by  the  Consumers’  League,  the 
State  Department  of  Labor,  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Essex  County,  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  diocese  of  Newark  and 
several  other  organizations. 

John  F.  Conover  and  his  wife,  with  their 
three-year-old  daughter  Eugenie,  were  res¬ 
cued  February  9  from  Eagle  Island,  a  little 
strip  of  land  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
where  they  had  been  icebound  and  facing 
starvation  and  exposure  for  10  days. 

Martin  Clark,  an  old  "green  goods"  man, 
was  sentenced  February  9  in  New  York  by 
Judge  Hough  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  three  years’  imprisonment  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary.  John  Smith,  who  as¬ 
sisted  Clark  in  the  game,  was  sent  to  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  for  one  year.  The  two 
men  tried  to  sell  "green  goods”  by  sending 
out  letters  from  this  city  to  farmers.  One 
farmer  informed  the  Post  Office  inspectors 
and  they  played  farmers  and  trapped  Clark 
and  Smith. 

Indictments  were  returned  against  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  charging  the  local  branch  of  the 
packing  house  with  making  false  returns  on 
sales  of  oleomargarine.  The  contention  of 
the  Government  is  that  the  Cudahy  com¬ 
pany  entered  on  its  books  the  sale  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  tubs  of  oleomargarine  to  restau¬ 
rants  and  cafes  in  Atlanta  which  were 
never  ordered  or  received,  but  in  reality 
were  sent  to  another  place.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  probe  is  the  result  of  a  raid  on  a 
wildcat  oleomargarine  factory  at  Atlanta 
in  which  hundreds  of  pounds  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  seized.  Thomas  Hopkins,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  factory,  turned  State’s 
evidence  and  it  is  said  implicated  the 
Cudahy  company.  It  is  said  that  other 
packers  may  be  indicted. 

The  snapping  of  an  aerial  cable  across 
the  Platte  River  at  the  Government  path¬ 


finder  dam  near  Carper,  Wyo.,  February  10, 
hurled  a  gang  of  workmen  from  the  tram 
car  168  feet  to  the  rocks.  Five  are  dead 
and  several  others  seriously  injured. 

Two  three-masted  schooners,  the  Annie 
R.  Lewis  and  the  Rhoda  Holmes,  with  rig¬ 
ging  and  sails  incased  in  ice  and  with  their 
crews  near  exhaustion  from  long  exposure 
to  zero  weather,  were  taken  in  tow  for 
Provihcetown,  Mass.,  February  10  by  the 
revenue  cutter  Gresham.  Both  schooners 
were  flying  distress  signals  near  Pollock 
Rip  Shoals  Lightship.  The  Monomoy  Point 
lifesavers,  in  the  face  of  a  30-knot  gale, 
reached  the  Rhoda  Holmes  after  a  four- 
mile  row,  finding  her  helpless,  with  split 
sails  and  a  frost-bitten  crew.  The  Gresham 
reported  by  wireless  that  she  found  the 
Annie  It.  Lewis  leaking  badly  and  with  her 
rigging  gone  on  one  side. 

By  a  vote  of  30  to  0  the  Senate  of  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly  February  13 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  pension  of  $10 
a  month  for  each  indigent  Confederate 
soldier.  There  is  also  a  clause  in  the 
measure  which  gives  the  widows  a  like 
sum  rovided  that  their  marriage  took 
place  before  1890.  The  bill,  if  passed  by 
the  House,  will  entail  an  expense  of  $120,- 
000  a  year. 

By  a  vote  of  16  to  1  the  suffrage  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Columbus,  O.,  February  13,  decided  to  re¬ 
port  a  proposal  for  equal  suffrage  in  Ohio. 
At  the  final  hearing  a  group  of  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus  women  appeared  to  antagon¬ 
ize  the  proposal.  Among  them  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Parsons,  of  Columbus,  niece  of 
President  Taft. 

After  rejecting  the  Sherwood  dollar  a 
day  pension  bill  at  Washington,  February 
12.  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pensions  agreed  favorably  to  re¬ 
port  a  substitute  measure  based  on  service 
and  age,  carrying  an  estimated  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $24,112,578.  Senators  Bryan,  of 
Florida,  and  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  voted 
against  the  substitute.  When  the  Senate 
substitute  becomes  a  law,  as  it  probably 
will,  the  pensions  appropriations  of  the 
Government  will  have  reached  the  high 
water  mark.  The  pension  appropriation  bill 
for  this  year  as  recently  passed  by  the 
House  carries  $152,000,000.  The  Senate 
substitute  will  increase  this  amount  to 
$176,112,000  annually.  The  previous  high 
water  mark,  reached  several  years  ago,  was 
$166,000,000. 

Clarence  A.  Dowd,  business  agent  of  the 
Machinists’  Union,  was  arrested  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  February  13.  by  United  States 
Deputy  Marshal  Fred  O.  Viehmann  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  assisting  in  un¬ 
lawfully  transporting  dynamite  and  nitro¬ 
glycerine  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is 
said  that  his  arrest  grew  out  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  dynamiting  cases  in  India¬ 
napolis  and  that  the  warrant  was  issued 
as  the  result  of  an  indictment  found  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  that  city.  It  is 
said  that  Dowd  was  a  union  worker  during 
the  dynamiting  outrages.  Warrants  have 
been  issued  for  Frank  M.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  International  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers,  and  R.  H.  Houlihan,  finan¬ 
cial  secretary  of  the  Chicago  local  of  that 
organization,  among  others  indicted  by  the 
Indianapolis  Grand  Jury. 


APPI  FS  RATSFD  WITH 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(Basic  Slag  Meal) 

CONTINUE  TO  PROVE  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

PRIZES  WON  BY  MR.  EVERETT  E.  BROWN,  of  Pomfret 
Centre,  Conn.,  AT  THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 

CONNECTICUT  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Held  At  Hartford,  February  6  and  7,  1912 


FIRST  PRIZE,  fer  Best  Collection  of  5  Vari¬ 
eties  for  Market 

FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Box  R.  I.  Greenings 
FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Box  Northern  Spy 
FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Plate  Northern  Spy 


FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Plate  King 
FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Plate  Grimes  Golden 

FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Collection  of  5  Varieties 
for  Dessert 

SWEEPSTAKES,  for  Best  Box  of  Apples, 
Any  Variety 


At  the  Same  Exhibition  MR.  E.  ROGERS  of  Southington,  Conn.,  Won  the  Following  Prizes: 
FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Barrel  of  Baldwins  FIRST  PRIZE,  for  Best  Box  of  Baldwins 


SOME  OF  THE  TROPHIES  WON  BY  USERS  OF 

Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 

AT  THE 

GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW 

Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association’s  Cup  for  Best  Commercial  Exhibit  of 
Packed  Fruit.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples  offered  by  Governor  Foss,  of 
Massachusetts.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings  offered  by  Governor 
Pothier,  of  Rhode  Island.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

$25.00  Cash  for  Best  Barrel  of  King  Apples  offered  by  W.  &  B.  Douglas  Company, 
of  Connecticut.  Won  by  Elijah  Rogers,  Connecticut. 

First  Prize  for  Best  Barrel  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Won  by  Elijah  Rogers, 
Connecticut. 

First  Prize — Best  Box  of  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor, 
Rhode  Island. 

Sweepstakes  for  Best  Box  of  Apples  Packed  for  Market  $75.00,  Won  by  Conyer’s 
Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Numerous  Other  Prizes.  Wen  by  the  above  and  other  users  of  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder. 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key -Tree  Brand 

FROM 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  LCY"k”i.', 

Our  Booklet,  “Up-to-Date  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,”  is  sent  free 

if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — After  a  two 
weeks  investigation  of  the  butter  situation, 
Assistant  District  Attorney  De  Ford  is 
convinced  that  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange,  an  organization  of  produce  deal¬ 
ers  which  comprises  most  of  the  butter, 
egg  and  cheese  jobbers  in  the  city  and  con¬ 
trols.  it  is  said,  95  per  cent  of  the  trade, 
is  virtually  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  an  object  being  to  lower  prices  in 
the  Summer  and  raise  them  in  the  Winter, 
lie  has  filed  with  Magistrate  Murphy  in¬ 
formation  to  that  effect  in  which  he  asks 
for  warrants  for  the  400  members  of  the 
exchange.  Within  a  week  or  10  days  Magis¬ 
trate  Murphy  will  take  evidence  in  a 
series  of  public  hearings  similar  to  those 
held  last  Summer  by  Magistrate  Appleton 
in  the  ice  investigation. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  adopted  a 
resolution  February  9  urging  the  submission 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  striking  out 
the  word  "male”  in  che  suffrage  clause  to 
a  popular  vote.  The  Grange  declared  for 
the  repeal  of  the  present  direct  primary  law 
in  toto,  or  the  enacting  of  a  new  law 
“that  meets  the  demands  of  the  advocates 
of  genuine  direct  primary  legislation.” 
Other  resolutions  passed  call  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Levy  law,  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Service  Commissions  to  in¬ 
clude  unincorporated  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  companies,  the  enactment  of  an 
adequate  pure  seed  law,  and  the  petition¬ 
ing  of  Congress  to  defeat  any  change  in 
the  present  legislation  affecting  oleomar¬ 
garine.  The  convention  closed  February  9, 
the  final  business  including  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  withdrawing  all  charges 
against  the  National  Grange  officers. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  ex-Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  Food  Investigating  Commission,  will 
devote  the  next  two  months  to  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  market  conditions  in  the 
State  outside  of  New  York  City,  with 
special  reference  to  the  gross  amount  of 
business  done  by  middlemen,  the  propor¬ 
tion  retained  by  them  for  expenses  and 
profits  and  the  resulting  share  received  by 
the  growers  of  crops.  Market  conditions  in 
New  York  City  are  now  being  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  the  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  William  Church  Osborn.  Ezra 
Tuttle  and  Calvin  J.  Iluson,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture. 


Made  in  New  England. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  a  visitor  at  Sher¬ 
brooke  Fair,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
great  fairs  held  in  the  East,  and  among  the 
many  things  that  attracted  my  attention 
none  lingers  longer  than  a  simple  label 
that  was  scattered  over  the  several  exhibits 
in  the  large  exhibition  hall.  It  read  “Made 
in  Canada.”  No  matter  where  you  went, 
nor  what  you  were  looking  at,  there  was 
the  label  "Made  in  Canada”  haunting  you 
always,  and  try  as  hard  as  you  might  the 
impression  was  still  with  you  that  Canada 
was  on  the  map  of  North  America.  I  have 
often  thought  what  a  boom  it  would  give 
the  industries  of  New  England  if  similar 


labels  could  be  displayed  on  goods,  not  only 
shown  at  fairs,  but  offered  for  sale  in  our 
large  retail  stores.  It  would  surprise  even 
the  best  posted  New  Englanders  if  every 
article  produced  in  New  England  was  so  lab¬ 
eled  in  our  large  marts  of  trade,  and  it  sure¬ 
ly  would  be  a  source  of  great  encouragement 
to  our  people  generally.  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  to  start  a  "Made  in  New 
England”  campaign?  I  believe,  and  always 
have,  that  the  New  Englanders  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  diffident  about  setting  forth 
their  -advantages,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
manufactures  but  along  other  lines. 

We  all  remember  how  the  bold,  bustling 
Westerners  invaded  our  shores  with  their 
miserable  tasteless,  juieeless  but  highly 
colored  apples,  and  sold  them  right  under 
our  own  apple  trees,  as  it  were,  at  several 
times  the  price  we  were  asking  for  our 
prime  high  quality  fruit.  Had  the  New 
England  orcliardist  been  a  little  more  push¬ 
ing  -and  a  little  more  aggressive,  not  to 
say  a  little  more  appreciative  of  the  real 
value  of  their  goods,  nothing  of  the  kind 
would  have  been  possible.  We  have  often 
laughed  at  the  simple  apple  boy,  who  passed 
in  and  out  among  the  throngs  with  whom 
he  wished  to  do  business,  forgetting  even 
to  uncover  his  wares,  and  when  asked  what 
he  had  in  his  basket  became  very  indignant. 
How  far  removed  have  the  average  or- 
ehardists  of  New  England  been  from  the 
simplicity  of  this  much  quoted  lad?  The 
fact  is.  New  England  has  such  a  great 
vantage  ground  over  all  her  neighbors. 
East  as  well  as  West,  and  is  so  sure  of  her 
possessions,  that  it  never  occurs  to  her 
that  there  is  any  necessity  of  making  any 
proclamation  as  to  her  rightful  claim  to 
superiority  along  the  lines  of  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity,  and  this  is  just  whore 
she  is  so  very  apt  to  get  left.  In  the 
good  old  times  that  we  read  so  much  about 
the  world  used  to  chase  and  hunt  for  the 
best  things,  just  as  the  office  used  to  chase 
the  man.  Now  -all  this  is  exactly  reversed. 
Men  chase  for  offices,  and  gold  seekers  for 
a  purchaser,  and  the  man  or  the  community 
that  sits  idly  by,  waiting  for  fortune  to 
come  their  way  is  dead  sure  to  get  sadly 
left  in  the  running.  e.  p.  m. 


Prices  given  are  what  I  receive  for  my 
own  produce  and  such  others  as  I  know 
about.  Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1.30  per  bushel, 
retail  $1.75  per  bushel;  onions,  $1  per 
bushel  wholesale,  $1.20  per  bushel  retail ; 
beets,  70  cents  per  bushel  wholesale,  $1  per 
bushel  retail ;  carrots,  80  cents  per  bushel 
wholesale,  $1  per  bushel  retail ;  apples,  $2 
to  $3  per  barrel  wholesale,  $3  to  $4  per 
barrel  retail ;  eggs,  40  cents  per  dozen 
wholesale,  50  cents  per  dozen  retail ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  25  cents 
per  pound  retail ;  butter,  40  cents  per  pound 
wholesale,  48  cents  per  pound  retail ;  hay, 
$27  per  ton  ;  milk,  four  cents  per  quart  at 
door  wholesale ;  seven  to  eight  cents  per 
quart  retail ;  milch  cows,  $50  to  $100  ;  beef 
cows.  $20  to  $40.  No  silage  sold  to  my 
knowledge.  C.  E.  B. 

Belehertown,  Mass. 


m 


The  Correct 
Principle  in 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 


Nearly  every  stall  and  stanchion  on  the  market  is  fairly 
well  constructed.  But  the  principle  ia  different.  The 
‘‘Star  Line," for  instance,  is  different  in  a  dozen  exclusive 
ways  from  any  other  made.  It's  the  only  practical 
adjustable  stall  for  any  size  cow  or  bull.  It’s  the  only 
unit  system  stall — so  that  you  can  buy  one  at  a  time  or 
more  at  no  extra  expense.  Aligns  cows  evenly  at  drop. 


STALLS  &  STANCHIONS 

are  not  only  made  the  best  way  high  grade  mechanics 
can  make  them  and  of  the  very  best  materials,  but 
they  are  made  after  the  only  correct  principle.  Cows 
'  cannot  poke  heads  through  the  wrong  opening.  No 

cows  standing  in  gutters  to  worry  the  milk  inspector.  Quickest  stanchion  to  lock 
and  open.  Most  comfortable  and  humane  for  your  stock. 

Star  (H.  H.CK.F.)  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers  are  the  standard  on 
the  foremost  of  modern  farms.  Investigate  these  labor  saving, 
money  saving  devices.  Equipped  with  roller  bearings — many 
new  features. 

PLANS  and  Draw  a  rough  layout  of 

r*T*mn  your  barn  arrangement, 

LA1ALUU  send  it  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  get  free  a  plan  and 
estimate  showing  how  you  could  pay  for 
“Star”  Equipment  out  of  what  you  save  on 
a  hired  man’s  pay.  Write  today 
HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO. 

3892  Hunt  Street  •  *  Harvard.  Ill* 


FREE 


/A  k  h\ 


STARluJLINt 


im 


,  *  STAR  *  . 
I )U7TERJAfWE% 


Run  on  gasoline, kerosene, dis¬ 
tillate,  auy  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engine a  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

SO  Days'  Free 

Guaranteed 
Here's 

do  away  witn  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

15  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 


3  to  12 
h.  p. 


.WE  PAY 
FREIGHT 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 


Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva-  “ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Boxh^Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

MARCH. 

Slayer  of  Winter,  art  thou  here  again? 

O  welcome,  thou  that  bring’st  the  Sum¬ 
mer  nigh ! 

The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue 
sky. 

Welcome,  O  March !  whose  kindly  days 
and  dry 

Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle’s  song, 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  Winter’s  wrong! 

Yea,  welcome  March  !  and  though  I  die  ere 
June, 

Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee 
praise, 

Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown  birds 
raise, 

Unmindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days; 
Who  sing,  “O  joy  !  a  new  year  is  begun ! 
What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun !” 

O,  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss, 
But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly. 
Even  from  the  heart  of  sweet  forgetfulness. 
Bids  us,  “Rejoice !  lest  pleasureless  ye 
die. 

Within  a  little  time  must  ye  go  by, 

Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and,  while 
ye  live, 

Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may 

give.”  — William  Morris. 

* 

To  make  baked  bean  soup,  press  a 
pint  of  baked  beans  to  a  pulp  and  bring 
to  a  boil  with  twice  their  quantity  of 
water;  add  half  as  much  stewed  tomato 
pulp  and  put  the  whole  through  a 
strainer.  Put  on  the  fire  with  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  a  tiny  pinch  of  sugar,  and 
simmer  slowly;  thin  with  a  little  boiling 
water  if  it  seems  too  thick,  and  serve 
with  toasted  croutons. 

* 

The  next  thing  to  think  about  is  the 
home  garden.  This  always  seems  to  be 
the  women's  province  in  some  degree, 
even  if  they  are  not  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  much  actual  work  to  it.  A  care- 
*  ful  study  of  a  few  good  catalogues,  and 
a  systematic  list,  will  give  good  returns 
later.  And  don’t  forget  a  few  novel¬ 
ties  in  both  flowers  and  vegetables;  even 
if  they  are  not  all  your  fancy  painted 
them,  they  will  make  life  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  add  to  our  sum  of  knowledge. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


etc.  It  has  been  shown  that  such  use, 
both  internal  and  external,  has  caused 
sickness,  partial  or  total  blindness,  and 
even  death.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  this 
warning,  as  many  people  who  know  that 
wood  alcohol  is  a  poison  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  dangerous  even  when  applied 
externally.  Its  only  place  is  as  fuel  or 
in  the  mechanic  arts. 

* 

A  recipe  for  prune  tartlets  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Lily  Haxworth  Wallace,  an 
English  cooking  expert,  in  the  Ladies’ 
World.  They  are  made  by  lining  small 
tins  with  pastry,  then  filling  with  the 
following  mixture:  Two  tablespoon fuls 
of  butter  and  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
beaten  to  a  cream,  two  lightly  beaten 
e§I?s>  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  stale 
breadcrumbs,  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  chopped 
prunes,  a  level  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
almond  flavoring.  Beat  all  well  together 
and  place  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  in 
each  pastry  shell.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  about  15  minutes.  If  preferred 
only  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  may  be  used 
in  the  tartlets,  together  with  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  milk.  1  he  whites  reserved  may  be 
beaten  to  a  meringue  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
spoonful  placed  on  top  of  each  tartlet 
when  baked,  and  the  whole  returned  to 
a  very  cool  oven  for  five  minutes  to  cook 
the  meringue. 


six  red  peppers  and  cover  with  one-half 
pint  boiling  water.  Soak  until  tender, 
and  then  scrape  the  pulp  of  the  pep¬ 
pers  into  the  water.  Stir  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  into  the  frying  pan  and 
brown  with  the  fat;  then  add  the  water 
in  which  the  peppers  were  prepared,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  a  little  garlic,  and  two 
cloves.  Simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender 
and  the  gravy  nicely  thickened,  and 
serve  hot.  Another  recipe  adds  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice  to  the  meat,  and 
omits  the  cloves.  As  made  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  this  is  very  peppery,  but  very 
good;  we  prefer  it  made  with  sweet 
peppers  and  only  one  hot  pepper  to  give 
savor,  but  fear  this  is  highly  unorthodox 
in  genuine  chili  con  carne. 


The  “Woman’s  Journal”  tells  this 
story  of  a  small  diplomat:  Bobby,  aged 
four,  often  called  on  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  usually  gave  him 
cookies.  If  she  forgot  it,  he  sometimes 
reminded  her.  His  father  told  him  he 
must  not  do  so  any  more.  A  day  or 
two  later  Bobby  came  home  with  cooky 
crumbs  in  evidence.  “Have  you  been 
begging  cookies  from  Mrs.  Brown 
again?”  asked  his  father  sternly.  “No,” 
said  Bobby.  “I  didn’t  beg  for  any.  I 
just  said,  ‘This  house  smells  as  if  it 
were  full  of  cookies,  but  what  is  that  to 
me?’  ” 

* 

The  Rockland  (Me.)  Opinion  proudly 
asserts  that  Muncongue  Island  in  Knox 
County  has  the  smartest  girls  in  Chris¬ 
tendom — that’s  correct.  Don’t  make  any 
difference  whether  they  are  nine  years 
old  or  90  years  old,  smarter’n  time,  just 
the  same.  There’s  Evelyn  Simmons,  who 
for  instance  is  only  10  years  old,  and 
who  just  the  same  “hitcht”  up  a  team 
of  oxen,  drove  ’em  to  the  factory,  de¬ 
livered  a  load  of  goods,  came  home,  fed 
the  cows  and  did  the  chores.  Then,  too, 
tb.ere’s  Mrs.  Mary  Poland  Elwell.  Eighty 
years  bridge  the  lapse  between  Evelyn 
and  her,  for  Mrs.  Elwell  is  90  years  of 
age.  But  she  recently  spun  nine  pounds 
of  rolls  in  a  month  and  she  knits  a 
mitten  a  day. 

* 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
lias  adopted  a  new  section  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  code  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood 
alcohol  in  any  food  or  drink  or  in  any 
preparation  or  mixture  intended  for  the 
internal  or  external  use  of  man.  This  is 
intended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wood  al¬ 
cohol  by  barbers  and  others  in  the  form 
of  hair  tonics,  face  lotions,  liniments, 


Remedies  for  Chapped  Hands. 

A  little  glycerine  beaten  into  the 
melted  tallow,  referred  to  on  page  102, 
will  add  virtue  and  soften  tallow,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  to  use.  A  few  drops  of 
any  preferred  perfume  may  also  be 
added.  For  years  I  have  kept  a  bottle 
of  the  following  cream.  It  can  be  used 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  dries  quickly, 
leaving  the  hands  soft  and  dry,  ready 
for  sewing  or  fancy  work :  60  grains 

gum  tragacanth  (whole),  14  ounces 
rose  water,  one  ounce  glycerine,  one 
ounce  alcohol.  Soak  gum  tragacanth 
several  days  in  rose  water.  Strain 
forcibly  through  cheese  cloth;  add  gly¬ 
cerine  and  alcohol,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  This  makes  a  large  bottleful. 

Another  inexpensive  mixture,  very 
good  indeed :  One  part  glycerine,  one 
part  rain  water,  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  camphor  to  a  small  bottle  of  mixture. 

MRS.  N.  L.  R. 


Brown  Bread. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  brown  bread 
baked  and  made  without  yeast. 

MBS.  D.  A.  S. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe 
for  brown  bread  without  yeast,  but  it  is 
steamed  after  the  Boston  manner:  Two 
cupfuls  Indian  meal,  one  cupful  whole 
wheat  flour,  one  cupful  sour  milk,  one- 
third  cupful  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt.  Mix 
and  steam  three  hours,  then  brown  in 
hot  oven  with  the  lid  removed  from  the 
can.  1  here  are  tin  molds  made  smaller 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  so  the  loaf 
slips  out  nicely— the  lid  fitting  on  the 
outside  of  the  tin  to  prevent  the  water 
getting  in  the  bread,  but  any  small  tin 
pail  with  tight  lid  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  better  to  place  an  iron  lid 
or  ring  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  to 
prevent  the  mold  from  coming  too  close 
to  the  fire.  Slice  around  the  loaf,  not 
perpendicularly.  We  should  like  a 
recipe  for  brown  bread  that  is  baked,  not 
steamed,  and  made  without  yeast,  if 
anj’one  can  supply  it. 

Chili  Con  Carne. 

Can  you  give  a  recipe  for  cbili  con  carne? 

c.  B. 

This  may  be  called  the  national  meat 
dish  of  Mexico,  and  it  is  very  savory. 
Different  cooks  vary  the  recipe  some¬ 
what.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  nice  drip¬ 
ping  in  a  frying-pan,  and  let  it  become 
hot.  Cut  two  pounds  of  round  steak  in 
pieces,  and  brown  in  the  pan  in  the  drip¬ 
ping.  While  the  meat  is  cooking,  seed 


Peanut  Butter. 

Can  you  give  some  information  as  to  the 
making  of  peanut  butter?  Are  there  other 
ingredients  than  peanuts?  And  are  the 
nuts  raw  or  roasted?  r.  m.  b. 

The  following  recipes  for  peanut  but¬ 
ter  were  contributed  by  readers  two 
years  ago:  In  domestic  practice  the 
roasted  nuts  are  shelled  and  the  brown 
peeling  is  taken  off  them ;  then  they  are 
ground  with  the  finest  grinder  of  a  meat 
chopper  to  a  fine  powder.  Then  take 
two  quarts  of  peanuts  and  one-fourth 
pound  of  butter  that  is  good  and  fresh,  | 
and  salted  well,  and  mix  well  together, 
and  it  will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  in  a 
cool  place.  In  another  recipe  the  pow¬ 
dered  nut  is  mixed  with  thick  sweet 
cream,  slightly  salted,  and  put  away  in 
little  jars.  Others  use  olive  oil  to 
moisten,  or  “vegetable  oil”  furnished  by 
some  grocers  or  dealers  in  special  food 
products.  A  Florida  reader  who  has  used 
peanut  butter  for  many  years  does  not 
add  any  oil  or  other  binder.  Parch  in 
oven  or  roaster,  being  careful  not  to 
over-parch;  better  have  them  a  little 
light  than  too  dark;  then  when  warm 
rub  on  coarse  sieve  or  between  the 
hands  till  the  thin  brown  skin  comes  off. 
Pour  from  one  vessel  to  another  where 
there  is  a  breeze  till  you  get  the  skins 
out,  leaving  just  the  parched  meats,  then 
grind  in  a  small  mill.  The  product  will 
be  a  rich  pasty  mass,  and  if  ground  fine 
enough  the  oil  will  rise  on  top.  In  this 
condition  it  will  keep  18  months. 

Still  another  housekeeper  gives  this 
advice:  lake  fresh  roasted  peanuts  and 
put  through  a  meat  grinder  three  or 
four  times,  and  it  will  be  found  oily 
enough  to  spread  without  adding  oil  or 
cream;  salt  to  taste,  and  pack  in  jelly 
glasses  with  covers.  Remove  stones 
from  dates,  fill  cavity  with  some  of  the 
nut  butter  before  it  is  salted,  roll  in 
confectioner’s  sugar  and  pack  in  tin 
boxes,  these  will  keep  a  year.  Roll  in 
fresh  sugar  when  wanted  for  use.  Hick¬ 
ory  nuts,  filberts  and  Brazil  nuts,  ground 
together,  make  a  fine  filling  for  sand¬ 
wiches.  Put  through  a  grinder  several 
times;  will  not  need  other  oil. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
liest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~!r  Durability 
How  to  avoid,  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
vnn a  k-Vi,g Peelin8-  Valuable  information 

ItVow  i  Sample  Col°r  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
ix  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  81.,  Brooklyn,  ILY. 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 
An_4jhe  AGED 


Need  Sunshine 

■AND 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

Next  to  sunshine,  nothing 
restores  health,  strength 
and  vitality  like 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 


11-53 


SAVE  $l00to$250 

Oh  a  modern  heating  plarvt 


Steam  or  hot  water' Heating  Systems. 
Best  type  of  boilers  ami  radiators. 
Special  working  plans  with  every  plant 
make  installation  easy.  Get  our  prices 
and  save  money 
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Qg  buys  this  Com- 
Plete  BAT  II- 
KOOM  OUTFIT 

Strictly  high  grade  ontfit,  gnaranteedto 
give  satisfaction  or  I  refund  money  in¬ 
stantly.  Beautiful  white  porcelain 
aineled  bathtub, 

5  ft.  long.  I.atest 
design  golden  oak 
eloset.  One-pleco 
sanitary  p  <rcc- 
laln  enamelcdlav- 
ntory.  Pull  in¬ 
structions  for  in¬ 
stalling  free. 

Write  today  for 
my  big  plumbing 
catalog,  giving 
full  descriptions 

on  bathroom  out- _ _ _ _ 

fits,  heating  plants,  pneumatic  water  systems  for  running 
water  (M2  up),  gasoline  engines, hydraulic  rams,  pumps,  pipes, 
valves,  lighting  plants  and  fixtures.  Save  30  to  GO  per  cent. 
Write  Today  for  largo  catalog — Fit  EE. 


USBM 


Does  a  Day’s  Work  in  An  Hour 
Yet  Your  Little  Girl  Can  Work  It 

The  Easy  Vacuum  Cleant, 
isvery  simpletooperate,  but 
it  sucks  all  the  dirt  out 
of  the  carpets  and  rugs. 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

will  be  sent  on  10 

_ _  days’  trial  at  our 

expense.  You  need  not  keep  it  or  pay  for 
it  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Write 
us  today. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  R.  ,8  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Maple  19  Evaporators 

Onr  “Bfupl©  Evaporator”  I*  the  most  dorabl©  and  most 
economical  on  th©  market,  only  ©elected  material*  being 
used  In  It*  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  Hteel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  lino  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

litnesville 

Pa. 


BEST  LIGHT 


-  — II. 

makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 


40.°  So£leST30  days’  £ree  trial  Xou  caP’t  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac- 
and  360  days’  approval —  tory  price.  200,000  in  use  today.  It’s  the 

in  nflvc  choose  Your  style  guaJliy  stove’ the  KALAMAZOO. 

__  —pay  factory  price  Factory  Price  Book 

Factory  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranges,  heating 
6toves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stove 

Book  Nam  Todlf.0'  tUS  iree  fact0ry  Prlce 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs. 
_ Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Save  $5  to  $4(T 

Cash  or  Credit 


E  —no  more.  If  it’s 
not  the  biggest  stove 
value  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back,  we  pay  freight 
both  ways  —  you  won’t 
risk  a  penny. 


1912. 
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Election  Cake. 

This  is  an  historical  recipt.  This  cake 
was  made  annually  by  the  notable  house¬ 
keepers  of  the  olden  times  for  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  incident  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  Governor  and  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature.  These  festivities  came  in 
early  May  alternately  in  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  and  people  assembled 
from  all  over  the  State  to  enjoy  them. 

Ingredients:  Six  pounds  flour,  four 
pounds  sugar,  three  pounds  butter,  four 
pounds  raisins,  two  ounces  nutmeg,  five 
eggs,  one  quart  milk,  half  pint  rum,  half 
pound  citron,  one  orange,  and  yeast.  To 
make  yeast,  four  big  potatoes,  boil  and 
sift;  one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  lard,  flour  to  thicken  a  little, 
one  yeast  cake.  Make  in  early  morning, 
weighing  everything,  work  the  sugar  and 
butter  to  a  cream,  take  one-fourth  of  the 
sugar  and  butter,  two-thirds  of  the 
yeast,  most  of  the  flour,  and  necessary 
milk;  work  together  thoroughly,  leave 
till  light  in  the  morning  (that  is,  let  it 
rise  over  night),  work  over,  adding  the 
remainder  gradually.  Add  fruit  and  rum 
last,  let  stand  till  risen  again;  bake  in 
large  round  loaves,  cover  with  frosting 
to  keep  moist.  It  seems  a  good  lot  of 
work,  but  it  will  melt  in  your  mouth. 

Until  the  Legislature  began  meeting 
in  Hartford  the  first  of  January,  all  the 
notable  housewives  made  election  cake 
and  it  was  no  little  mess  that  they  made. 
There  is,  now,  no  special  time  for  it,  but 
there  are  many  noted  makers  still  left 
who  use  recipes  which  have  been  in 
their  family  close  to  100  years  or  more. 

MRS.  R.  S.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  of  the  rules  always 
adhered  to  in  the  “Woman  and  Home” 
department  is  to  omit  all  recipes  that 
include  wines  or  liquors.  This  is  in 
conformity  with  the  standard  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt 
to  impose  personal  views  upon  others. 
We  have  had  several  requests  for  that 
recipe  for  “real”  Connecticut  election 
cake.  If  we  cut  out  that  unfortunate 
half  pint  of  rum  it  will  not  be  the 
genuine  recipe — but  we  wouldn’t  use  that 
particular  flavoring  ourselves! 

I  notice  a  request  for  one  or  more 
recipes  for  Connecticut  election  cake.  I 
send  one  that  has  been  in  our  family  for 
at  least  100  years,  and  is  fine: 

Election  Cake. — Three  cups  milk, 
one-third  cup  molasses,  one  cup  sugar, 
two-thirds  cup  shortening,  one  egg,  two 
yeast  cakes,  salt,  one  teaspoonful  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-half  teaspoonful  allspice,  one 
nutmeg.  Cook  molasses,  milk,  sugar  and 
spices  just  to  boiling  point.  Let  cool 
and  mix  like  bread,  letting  rise  over 
night.  Work  in  loaves  in  morning ;  when 
light  bake.  When  done  brush  top  with 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  dissolved  in 
a  little  water  and  boiled.  To  be  eaten 
like  bread  with  butter.  mrs.  d.  a.  s. 


THE  RUKAb  NEW-YDRKER 

well  adapted  to  flouncing.  All  the  blouse  is  a  simple  one  with  round  collar 
pretty,  dainty  materials  tjhat  are  used  and  the  trousers  are  finished  with  a 
for  little  girls’  dresses  will  be  found  waistband  that  can  be  buttoned  to  the 
suitable.  The  pattern,  No.  7289,  is  cut  under  waist.  The  pattern,  No.  7102,  is 
in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  from  8  to  12  years 
of  age.  For  the  4  year  size  will  be  of  age.  For  the  10  year  size  will  be 
needed  1)4  yard  of  flouncing  18  inches  needed  4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide  with  yard  of  plain  material  36;  wide.  The  boys’  suit  that  consists  of 

blouse  and  trousers  is  a  favorite  and 
this  one  is  quite  novel,  the  blouse  giv¬ 
ing  the  double  breasted  effect  while  the 
sleeves  are  tucked  for  their  entire 
length  and  stitched  to  form  cuffs.  In 
this  case  the  material  is  serge  and  the 
collar  is  of  linen,  but  suits  of  this  kind 
are  made  from  linen,  from  khaki,  from 
madras  and  from  all  similar  materials 
as  well  as  from  those  of  wool.  The  pat¬ 
tern,  No.  6808,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
of  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age.  For  the  8 
year  size  will  be  needed  5*4  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide.  The  Russian 
blouse  suit  is  always  pretty  for  the 
younger  boys.  Here  is  one  that  includes 
a  very  deep  collar  and  separate  shield. 
White  linen  is  the  material  illustrated 
and  it  is  trimmed  with  braid,  but  colored 
linen,  galatea,  chambray,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  liked  for  little  boys’  suits 
are  appropriate,  the  simple  washable 
ones  and  also  those  of  wool  and  silk. 
The  pattern,  No.  7112,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
boys  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age.  For 
the  4  year  size  will  be  needed  4 34  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide  with  10 


or  2  yards  of  plain  material  36  inches 
wide.  7286  and  7153.  The  shirt  waist 


worn  with  separate  skirt  makes  a  neces-  ds  q{  braid;  price  of  each  pattern  10 
sary  and  always  satisfactory  costume. 


This  skirt  is  made  in  two  pieces  and 
gives  a  tunic  effect,  but  in  reality  is  all 
in  one,  the  tunic  being  stitched  to  a 


cents. 


Canning  Beef. 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in  re¬ 


narrow  foundation.  The  blouse  is  gard  to  cann;ng  beef,  and  will  give  my 


tucked  becomingly  and  includes  the  new 
sleeves.  It  is  closed  at  the  back.  The 
blouse  pattern,  No.  7286,  is  cut  in  sizes 
from  34  to  42  bust,  the  skirt,  No.  7153, 
in  sizes  from  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  needed  for  the 
blouse  3j4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide;  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  skirt 
2 34  yards  44,  and  for  the  lower  portion 
1)4  yard  27,  36  or  44  inches  wide;  price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  shows  some  prac¬ 
tical  models  for  men  and  boys.  The 
plain  outing  shirt  shown  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  simple  and  easily 
made.  Striped  madras  is  the  material 
illustrated,  but  percale  and  all  the 
fabrics  that  are  used  for  men’s  shirts 
are  appropriate.  The  pattern,  No.  5916, 
is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44  breast.  I'or 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  4*4 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

In  the  first  group,  the  blouse,  No.  7287, 
and  the  skirt,  No.  7283,  are  cut  in  sizes 
for  misses  of  14,  16  and  18  years  of  age. 
For  the  16  year  size  the  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  2  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide 
with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace  18,  )4  yard 
of  lace  for  the  frills;  the  skirt  3^4  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide.  The  dress 
fastening  at  the  front,  No.  7249,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age.  For  the  10  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  4)4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  for  the  trimming  and 
3  yards  of  banding.  The  boy’s  reefer, 
No.  7307,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years  of  age.  For  the  12 
year  size  will  be  needed  1)4  yard  of 
material  44  or  52  inches  wide  with  *4 
yard  of  velvet  for  the  collar.  High 
waisted  frocks  are  always  becoming  to 
tiny  children.  No.  7289  has  body  portion 
and  sleeves  cut  in  one.  The  skirt  por¬ 
tion  is  straight  at  the  lower  edge  and 


way,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  first  year  I  had  half  a  beef  and 
did  not  lose  a  can,  and  the  last  year  1 
had  a  quarter  and  lost  one  pint  can. 

Take  all  the  best  pieces  and  cut  off  all 
the  meat;  cut  this  in  pieces  just  small 
enough  to  go  in  the  cans.  When  cut  in 
pieces  salt  and  pepper  as  you  would  for 
sausage,  and  mix  the  meat  over  so  as  to 
get  all  seasoned.  Pack  in  glass  cans  as 
full  as  you  can,  but  do  not  crowd  too 
tight;  put  on  top  but  not  rubber  (and 
do  not  use  porcelain  top  cans)  ;  put 
cans  in  boiler  and  boil  four  hours.  Then 
have  ready  some  suet  tried  out  and  hot ; 
remove  top  of  can,  fill  with  hot  suet, 
put  on  rubbers  and  seal.  Do  not  wash 
the  meat  or  put  any  water  on  it.  Fill 
boiler  with  cold  water  so  it  comes  up 
to  the  rim  of  the  can.  I  take  bony  or 
bloody  pieces  for  corning,  and  the  bones 
after  meat  is  cut  off  I  boil  for  soup  and 
use  the  scraps  of  meat  for  mincemeat, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  throw  away.  By 
buying  a  side  or  quarter  one  gets  it 
more  reasonable,  and  I  find  it  very  con¬ 
venient  and  a  most  comfortable  feeling 
to  know  I  have  something  ready  at  a 
short  notice  if  unexpected  company 
comes.  MRS.  A.  R.  H. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Where  Thousands  of  Well 
Dressed  Men  Come  From 

In  all  parts  of  the  world— in  every 
country  on  the  globe  —  Ward’s 
clothes  are  worn.  They  are  worn 

by  the  man  who  wants  to  bo  well  dressed 
and  at  the  same  time  save  half  the  usual 
clothing  prices.  No  one  can  offer  you 
more  in  the  way  of  expert  tailoring 
and  no  one  will  charge  you  so  _  little 
for  the  best.  You  have  your  choice  of 
hundreds  of  the  season’s  choicest  fabrics, 
of  all  the  spring’s  snappy  styles,  of  a  suit,  all 
tailored,  ready  to  ship  the  day  your  order  and 
your  measurements  are  received  or  If  you  pre¬ 
fer.  we  will  make  a  suit  to  your  special  order. 
In  any  and  every  case  we  guarantee  your  entire 
satisfaction  as  to  fit  and  style  and  wearing 
qualities.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  your  money  will  he  instantly  refunded.  At 
least  investigate  before  you  buy  your  spring  or 
summer  suit.  You  owe  that  much  to  your 
poeketbook.  If  you  want  a  suit  already  tailored 
complete  ready  to  ship  ask  for  Special  Ready 
to  Wear  Clothing  book  No.  33.  If  you  want 
a  suit  tailored  to  your  measure  ask  for  book 
No.  38.  Take  your  pick  of  these  other  freo 
money  saving  books  which  present  equally  good 
values  In  the  lines  they  represent.  Put  the 
numbers  of  the  books  that  you  want  on  the 
coupon. 


1 .  Paints. 

5.  Roofing. 

6.  Vehicles, 

7.  Fumiturer, 

9.  Wall  Paper. 

1  0.  Typewriters. 

11.  Grocery  List. 

14.  Wire  Fencing. 

1  6.  Building  Plans. 

1  7.  Baby  carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 

2  0.  Gasoline  Engines. 

21.  Cream  Separators. 

22.  Building  Material. 
25.  Automobile  Sup¬ 
plies. 


26.  Bicycles,  Motor¬ 
cycles. 

27.  Baby's  Dress  and 
Toilet. 

29.  Circular  and  Drag 

Saws. 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion  Book. 

33.  Men’s  Spring 
Clothing  Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

3  6.  Muslin  Wear. 

3  7.  Millinery. 

38.  Men’s  Made-to- 
Order  Clothing. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  St*. 
CHICAGO  KANSASCITY 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  free  of  charge. 


Book  numbers,  33,. 


Name  . 


P.  O. 


1G1 


State . . . 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 


Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  and 
pedals ;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr  s. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  81 2  up.  A  few  good  seoond- 

Hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS’FREETRIALT*.’^ 

1  provul  t  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.f 
’  without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
'bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
J price  until  you  get  ourbignew  catalog  and 
r special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer* 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
TipCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  intO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  out  bi¬ 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  080,  CHICAGO 

niTrilTO  that  PAY.  $378,140  made  by  clientB. 
ifl  I  rN  I  A  Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 

"  •'«“■■■  W  pugg  report  as  to  patentability. 
E.  E.  VltOOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Look  for  Red  Ball  Sign 
—Your  Protection! 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL  SIGN  when  you  go  to  buy  rubber  or 
woolen  footwear.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  famous  “BALL-BAND”— 
the  guaranty  to  you  of  all  the  durability,  service  and  comfort  that 
can  be  put  into  footwear  for  cold  or  wet  weather. 

“BALL-BAND”  is  sold  by  45.000  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  these  dealers  display  these  signs 
in  their  windows  or  store  fronts. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not  you  are  sure  to  find 
the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  or»  all  “BALL- BAND” 
goods.  Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  placed  there  for  your 
protection. 

MORE  THAN  EIGHT  MILLION  PEOPLE  wear 


yards  of  material  27  inches  wide.  The 
Russian  blouse  includes  sleeves  that  are 
tucked  at  the  wrists  to  form  their  own 
cuffs.  Madras,  percale,  linen  and  all 
similar  fabrics  are  appropriate.  The 
pattern,  No.  6918,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
boys  from  6  to  12  years  of  age.  For  the 
10  year  size  will  be  required  3  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide.  The  blouse 
suit  includes  trousers  that  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  knee  bands  or  with  hems 
add  elastic  at  the  lower  edges.  The 


BALL®  BAND 


V 


til 

w'II 


*ia“  r 


footwear.  Many  of  these  millions  have  worn  “BALL-BAND” 
for  years.  No  stronger  proof  of  wearing  value  and  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  given.  This  testof  wear  is  l ho  final  test  ami  means 
more  to  you  than  pagesof  description  or  hours  of  selling  argument. 

All  rubbers  look  pretty  much  alike  in  the  store.  Only  an  expert 
can  tell  tho  difference.  The  length  of  wear  it  gives  you  mono 
determines  whether  it  is  low  priced  or  high  priced.  With 
“BALL-BAND”  you  take  no  chances. 

If  your  doaler  cannot  supply  you  with 
“BALL-BAND,”  write  us.  mentioning  his 
name,  und  we  will  see  thut  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.CO. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 
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February;  24, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CULLING  OUT  THE  FLOCK. 

In  any  branch  of  the  live  stock  busi¬ 
ness  an  unproductive  animal  is  always 
kept  at  a  loss,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  sheep  raising.  Where  purebred 
sheep  are  maintained,  one  of  the  first 
points  to  be  sought  after  is  uniformity  to  do  without  a  silo,  and  one  soon  learns 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Soiling  Crops  and  Silage. 

In  providing  the  year’s  feed  on  a  dairy 
farm  all  roughage  must  be  grown  on 
the  farm,  and  the  grain  bill  must  be  re¬ 
duced  by  growing  the  legume  hays  and 
raising  buckwheat,  provided  there  is 
nearby  mill  where  you  can  get  it  ground 
and  the  product  separated,  so  you  can 
feed  your  middlings.  No  one  can  afford 


of  type  among  the  breeding  ewes.  In 
every  flock  there  will  be  found  a  few 
sheep  which  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
different  from  the  rest,  and  these  are 
bound  to  beget  lambs  of  the  same  type 
and  stamp.  No  matter  how  productive 


that  pasture  alone  will  not  carry  you 
from  Winter  feed  to  Winter  feed. 
Hence  soiling  crops  for  the  “burnt  pas¬ 
ture  season."  One  solution  is,  of  course, 
sufficient  silage  for  the  whole  year’s 
term.  Until  you  can  supply  that  quan- 


such  ewes  may  be  it  is  generally  best  to  tity  you  must  fall  back  on  soiling  crops. 


get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible 
One  of  the  first  things  that  impresses  a 
prospective  buyer  is  a  nice,  even  lot  of 
sheep. 

Another  matter  of  very  much  im¬ 
portance  in  the  breeding  flock  is  consti¬ 
tution.  I  never  tolerate  in  my  flock  a 
ewe  that  is  narrow  in  the  chest,  slug¬ 
gish  in  her  movements  or  possessed  of 
other  characteristics  which  indicate  a 
lack  of  vigor.  In  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  found  that  a  weak  lamb 
will  almost  invariably  be  produced  by  a 
weak  ewe,  and  in  breeding  any  kind  of 


Now  comes  a  question  of  economy. 
Assume  you  have  one  silo.  June  15 
there  is  still  say  10  feet  of  silage — not 
more  than  one-fifth  enough  to  carry 
you  through  to  the  new  crop,  or  say 
September  25.  You  have  the  silo  avail¬ 
able  and  you  own  your  own  silage  cut¬ 
ter  and  gasoline  engine.  Now,  shall  the 
soiling  crops  be  planned  for  a  suc¬ 
cession,  each  crop  sufficient  to  feed  the 
herd  the  eight  to  10  days  during  which 
alone  each  crop  is  “at  it  best”  for 
feeding  green  or  shall  we  plant  a  larger 
area  of  a  single  crop  (leguminous  or 


live  stock  there  is  no  legitimate  place  partly  so  by  preferences),  as  oats  and 


for  weaklings.  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  ewe  is  constitutionally  weak  I  al¬ 
ways  pay  attention  to  her  record  during 
the  past  season.  Thin  flesh  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  indication  of  weakness.  The 
ewe  may  have  reared  two  big  lambs 
during  the  Summer,  and  such  a  one 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  fat  and  sleek 
in  the  Fall.  In  fact,  if  she  has  been 
able  to  give  such  nourishment  to  the 
lambs  that  her  flesh  is  much  reduced  it 
is  about  the  best  evidence  possible  to 
prove  she  ought  to  be  retained.  The  ewe 
may  appear  fat  and  lusty  in  the  Fall 
owing  to  the  fact  that  she  has  raised  no 
lamb  during  the  Summer,  or  that  she 
has  not  properly  fed  the  lamb  she  was 
supposed  to  raise.  Here,  too,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  breeder’s  judgment  to  decide 
whether  or  not  she  should  be  disposed 
of.  All  of  this  goes  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  a  close  record  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  breeding  flock,  a  matter 
which  I  always  closely  attend  to. 

No  matter  how  productive  a  ewe  may 
be  I  never  keep  her  on  this  account  un¬ 
til  she  is  too  old  for  service.  At  the 
present  prices  of  mutton  even  old  sheep 
cannot  be  profitably  thrown  away  at  the 
close  of  their  usefulness,  but  should  be 
sold  soon  enough  that  they  can  find  a 
place  on  the  market.  When  I  have  ewes 
that  show  signs  of  age  I  separate  them 
from  the  remainder  of  the  flock  and 
fatten  them,  and  unless  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  when  entering  the  fatten¬ 
ing  lot  I  can  soon  dispose  of  them  at  a 
fair  price.  In  my  flock  a  diseased  ewe 
is  never  permitted  to  remain.  If  the 
disease  is  one  that  I  think  can  be  quickly 
eradicated  I  give  the  animal  special 
treatment ;  otherwise  it  is  sacrificed  at 
once.  There  is  nothing  that  injures  the 
appearance  of  a  flock  more  than  a  few 
sickly  looking  sheep  which  have  appar¬ 
ently  but  a  few  days  to  live,  and  unless 
they  can  be  quickly  cured  I  have  never 
found  any  way  to  make  a  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  them.  w.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 

Johnson  Co.,  Ill. 


peas  (Canada  field),  and  when  just 
right  (oats  in  milk)  cut  it  into  the  silo 
and  feed  it  out  as  you  do  the  silage? 
1  can  see  no  objection  to  cutting  such 
a  crop  right  in  on  top  of  what  silage 
you  have,  for  it  would  simply  seal  it 
up  and  leave  it  all  right,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  less  labor  to  handle 
the  one  crop  in  a  bunch  (provided  if 
you  command  the  crew — which  we  can 
do)  rather  than  plant  six  to  10  “suc¬ 
cession  crops”  and  putter  with  each  daily 
or  every  two  days,  hauling  to  barn  to 
lie  on  barn  floor  until  fed  out. 

Who  is  doing  this?  If  not,  why  not? 
It  would  seem  a  good  topic  to  discuss. 
How  would  it  do  to  cut  in  Fall  some 
rye  instead  of  haying  it?  True,  rye  is 
a  non-legume,  but  would  not  its  feeding 
value  be  better  in  this  form  than  if 
hayed?  Will  you  not  put  this  question 
in  open  forum?  Surely  some  of  us  could 
learn  a  good  deal.  Again,  who  is  grow¬ 
ing  a  Summer  legume  to  silo  in  Fall 
with  corn,  say  Soy  beans?  If  not,  why 
not?  j.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  are  good  questions 
which  interest  many.  Let  us  have  prac¬ 
tical  experience  if  possible. 


are  used  exclusively 

Qp°/  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
&  O/o  CREAMERIES 


by 


Ten  years  ago  there  were  a  dozen 
different  makes  of  creamery  or 
factory  separators  in  use.  Today 
over  98  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
creameries  use  DE  LAVAL  sepa¬ 
rators  exclusively. 

It  means  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year 
whether  a  DE  LAV  A  L 
or  some  other  make  of 
separator  is  used  in  a 
creamery. 

Exactly  the  same 
differences  exist,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  the 
use  of  farm  separators. 

Owing  to  the  fact, 
however,  that  most 
farm  users  do  not  keep 
as  accurate  records 
as  the  creameryman, 
they  do  not  appreciate 
just  what  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  a  poor  separator  means 
to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Now,  if  you  were  in  need  of  legal 
advice,  you  would  go  to  a  lawyer. 
If  you  were  sick  you  would  consult 


a  doctor.  If  you  had  the  tooth¬ 
ache  you  would  call  on  a  dentist. 
Why  ?  Because  these  men  are  all 
specialists  in  their  line,  and  you 
rely  upon  their  judgment  and 
skill. 

When  it  comes  to 
buying  a  separator 
why  not  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the 
creameryman  ?  His 
experience  qualifies 
him  to  advise  you  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  knows 
which  separator  will 
give  you  the  best  ser¬ 
vice  and  be  the  most 
economical  for  you  to 
buy.  That’s  why  98 
of  the  world’s  cream¬ 
eries  use  the  DE 
LAVAL  exclusively. 
There  can  be  no 
better  recommendation  for  the 
DE  LAVAL  than  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  make  the  separation  of 
milk  a  business  use  the  DE  LAVAL 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all 
other  makes  of  separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Write 


rree  Booklet 

"How  />  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk " 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  0>r  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  I8QQ. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan.  Illinois 


Snuffles. 

1.  I  have  a  horse  with  heaves  which  I 
know  is  incurable,  but  would  like  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  told 
that  extract  of  stramonium  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  given  to  people  for  asthma.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  similar  to  heaves.  Can 
this  be  given  to  a  horse  mixed  in  his  feed, 
safely  1  E.  j.  c. 

1.  Stramonium  is  not  commonly  used  for 
heaves,  but  is  an  ingredient  of  many  heaves 
powders.  For  farmers’  use  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  is  better,  the  dose  being 
half  of  an  ounce  night  and  morning.  Wet 
all  feed.  Do  not  feed  bulky  feed  at  noon 
or  work  horse  soon  after  a  meal.  Prefer 
oat  straw  to  hay  in  Winter  and  let  horse 
live  on  grass  In  Summer.  a.  s.  a. 


Tour  Pens 


YOU  can’t  fatten  hogs  in  a  dirty  pen.  The 
hog  house  should  be  sprayed  occasion¬ 
ally  with  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant, 
not  only  to  kill  the  lice  and  other  vermin,  but 
also  to  kill  the  disease  germs  which  result  from 
sour  swill  drippings.  Lice  hide  under  the 
troughs  and  pen  posts— swill  drippings  become 
sour  and  caked,  giving  off  foul,  poisonous 
odors  which  the  hogs  inhale. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

is  a  positive  vermin  killer,  an  antiseptic  and 
powerful  deodorizer,  ltisnon-poisonous  and 
non-irritating  and  makes  the  most  effective 
dip  for  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle— spells 
Certain  death  to  all  parasites  and  keeps  pens, 
sewers,  stables,  barns, etc.,  clean 
and  sweet  smelling.  Build  a  hog 
wallow  and  keep  a  solution  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  for  the 
hogs  to  wallow  in.  Cures  dog 
mange  and  eczema.  Meets  the 
U.  S.  requirements  for  sheep 
scab— one  gallon  dip  makes 
70  to  100  gallons  solution. 

■  Write  for  Free  Dip  Booklet. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK k 

Ashland,  Ohio 
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DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

and  |N  DIGESTION  TR0UBLES 

A  Safe,  Permai 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves 

NPWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  BL- 

n£/VT  I  vil  W  temper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefor* 
Heath  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  Is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  thecircu- 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  In  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use ;  dose  Is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2%  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  by  Twenty  Y  ears’  Record  o  f  good  r  esu  1  ts. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR  BIG 

RESULTS 
100,000  farmers  say 

POUNDER 

SELF-CLEARING 
Flexible  HARROWS 

are  BEST.  Can  we  prove  it?  SURE!  Write  for  Catalog 
and  price.  G.  U.  Pounder,  17  Port  Atkinson,  Wia. 


The  Sterilac 

Milk  Pall 

This  pail  keeps  ou  tthedirt,  hairS 

/and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk-^ 
'ingtime.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We 
f  prove  it. 

[STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

(Approved  by  np-to-dato  dairy- 1 
\nien.  Price  92.60.  Sent  direct  l 
Yon  Ten  Days’  Airproval  if  not  1 
ground  at  your  dealer’s.  1 

STERILAC  COMPANY' 

1  S  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out  A  soo_spavinit»uff 


a.  nuu  sravin,  i'eri! 
or  THOROUGHPIN,  but 


will  clean  them  oil  permanently,  and  you 
work  tho  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  por 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  E  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Rup¬ 
tured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Price  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  SL.Sprlnofield.Mast. 


Grind  Your  Corn-Husks  and  All 

i\ f alf a, Clove rHay ,  W heat  Screenings .  sheaf 
its,  rye,  Kaffir  corn.  x  wheat,  barley, 
_  _  all  corn,  cotton  seed,  wet,  dry  or  oily  are  all 
ground  to  meal  on  tho  “Bull  Dog"  Grinder, 


Highest  Grade  of  Corn  and  Buck¬ 
wheat  Table  Flour  in  One  Grinding 


And  you  can  prove  It.  10  Days'  FREE 

n — .  ~ u  -  ... 


Trial  Given.  State  size  of  engine  and 
write  for  catalog  and  samples  today 

Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
»g20^E^Road^rowj^Polnt^nd 
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SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

High  lifting  tires  and  wears 
you  out.  Avoid  it  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Thousands  have  proved  it  the  easiest 
and  best  wagon  ror  farm  work.  Low 
down,  broad  tires,  steel  wheels — the 
complete  wagon.  Strength  for  all 
work,  no  breakdowns  and  no  repairs. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


10,000  High 
Lifts  Saved 

We  will  fit  your  old 

running  gears  with  tjutjcnSKT 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  make  your  wagon  into  a  low  down  handy  wagon.  Wo 
fit  any  axle.  A  set  of  wheels  at  little  cost  gives  you  a  wagon 
good  as  new.  Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

Ask  for  our  Calipers  and  Ride  to  measure  accurately 
your  axles.  Rree  on  Request. 

Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


1912. 
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A  JERSEY  PEDIGREE. 

Noticing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  interesting 
article  on  the  male  Jersey,  I  have  inclosed 
two  pedigrees  of  two  males  we  own  here, 
bred  in  Ohio,  calved  here  last  March.  What 
do  you  think  of  them,  and  is  it  worth 
while  to  have  them  registered?  There  are 
none  of  that  breed  here.  The  males  here 
are  all  small,  red  and  scrub  Jersey,  every¬ 
thing  that  has  a  color  of  a  Jersey  is  called 
full  blood.  What  is  meant  by  having  some 
“in  the  list,”  as  you  will  see  by  the 
inclosed  pedigree?  Which  of  these  two 
would  you  advise  me  to  keep?  h.  m.  w. 

Tennessee. 

The  two  Jersey  pedigrees  are  both 
good.  They  both  represent  the  “St. 
Lambert”  family  which  was  so  popular 
twenty  years  ago;  but  which  is  not  so 
much  boomed  at  present.  These  young 
bulls  were  both  sired  by  the  same 
animal,  so  the  “top  line”  is  the  same 
with  both.  The  leading  animal  in  this 
bull’s  pedigree  is  “Melia  Ann’s  King,” 
a  bull  owned  in  New  York  State,  and 
said  to  be  worth  $15,000.  The  value 
of  this  bull  is  based  on  his  being  in- 
bred  to  the  cow  “Melia  Ann”  that  made 
over  twenty  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week,  and  has  shown  great  prepotency 
by  the  quality  of  her  descendants. 
“Melia  Ann’s  King”  also  shows  that  he 
has  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  the 
old  cow,  by  the  heifers  he  has  sired. 

The  pedigree  of  “Earl  King”  is  prob- 
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ably  the  best  on  the  bottom  line,  the 
predominant  animal  of  which  is  “Exile 
of  St.  Lambert.”  This  bull  sired  94 
“in  the  list.”  That  is  to  say  that  he 
sired  94  cows  that  made  14  or  more 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  This  bull 
was  owned  by  another  New  York 
State  breeder  at  the  time  when  the  “St. 
Lambert  boom”  was  at  its  height,  and 
this  animal  was  given  every  opportunity 
to  do  his  best.  He  was  in  a  very  large 
herd  of  the  best  cows  that  money 
could  buy,  and  his  heifers  were  given 
every  care  with  the  idea  of  putting 
them  through  the  test  if  human  skill 
could  make  them  get  there. 

Now  the  question  comes  up:  What 
is  a  butter  record  worth  in  the  pedigree 
of  an  animal?  It  may  be  worth  a  great 
deal,  or  it  may  be  worse  than  nothing. 
It  all  depends  on  how  the  record  was 
made.  If  the  cow  was  a  real  butter 
cow  that  made  her  record  under  good 
dairy  conditions,  with  such  care  as  a 
good  careful  dairyman  gives  his  cows, 
and  such  feed  as  a  dairyman  can  profit¬ 
ably  feed  to  his  cows,  then  the  record 
is  worth  a  good  deal.  But  if  the  cow 
was  a  mediocre  animal ;  but  happened 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 

tc  be  owned  by  some  man  who  was 
booming  a  strain,  or  family,  and  was 
bent  on  getting  every  animal  possible 
“through  the  test,”  the  chances  are  that 
the  record  means  that  the  progeny  has 
but  little  dairy  inheritance,  and  a  weak 
constitution. 

If  I  were  going  to  keep  one  of  these 
bulls  for  my  own  use,  I  should  first 
consider  the  calf  himself.  The  bull  is 

The  Pedigree  of  Prince  Earl. 


J’RINCE  EARL 


Dora  May  King 
91423 


Myrtle's  Queen  T 
2363.5 


King  Melia  Ann 
68271 


Melia  Lottie 

Ann's  Melia 

King  Ann 

56581  100775 


King 
Rioter  bert’s 

Dora  High- 

193525  *  land 
King 
72955 


St.  Lara-  Myrtle  of  Fairfield 
2©t*090 


Fay-  Tillie  of 
•ette  Edge- 

Farmer  wood 

48605 


only  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  cattle 
be  sires.  If  he  is  only  a  weakling,  he 
is  not  worth  keeping  anyway,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  pedigree  was.  His  calves 
will  be  50  per  cent,  of  his  blood,  so 
the  bull  himself  is  the  thing  to  take 
most  into  consideration.  Next,  his  dam 
should  decide  as  to  his  worth  as  a  sire. 
If  one  of  these  cows  is  a  better  cow 
than  the  other,  I  would  keep  her  calf 
if  he  was  individually  as  good  as  the 
other.  But  don’t  keep  a  poor  calf  just 
because  he  had  a  good  mother.  If 
these  calves  are  good,  healthy  speci¬ 
mens,  they  should  both  be  kept  for 
service  in  this  community.  They  have 
been  bred  for  a  great  many  genera¬ 
tions  for  a  butter  inheritance,  and 
should  surely  be  worth  more  than 
“scrubs.”  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

“What  is  conscience  ?”  asked  the 
Sunday  school  teacher.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dead  silence.  “What  do 
we  call  the  thing  that  tells  us  when  we 
do  wrong?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Grand¬ 
ma,”  promptly  replied  the  littlest  girl 
in  the  class. — Philadelphia  Record. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICKS  ,  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y 


Horses  and.  Mules 


60  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  60 


BELGIANS  &  PERCHERONS 
&  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS 

To  Be  Held  at  the 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

Tuesday,  Match  12th,  1912 

Mares  have  all  been  bred  to  the  very  best  stal¬ 
lions  of  the  land,  and  a  large  per  cent  have  been 
carefully  mated,  making  fine  teams  for  any  one 
wanting  a  good  pair.  They  -nr'  in  age  from  2  to  4 
years  old,  weighing  from  1,50C  so  *  800  lbs.  each. 

Also  a  number  from  7  to  18  uQ-mthS  Old,  that  will 
grow  up  quickly  and  make  fine  brood  mares. 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  Interested  send  for  catalog. 
Free  conveyance  to  and  from  the  farm. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 
Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 
Auctioneers— F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 
Phones— Citizens  1252;  Bell  651  W. 

AT  CTIIIl  “  GENEREUX  PERCHER0N  STALLION- 

11  I  O  I  Ulf  S.  H.  P.  72400  — P.  S.  A.  70493— 
'BRILLIANT’’  (755-3271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with. 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS  “7:5 

colte.  Some  nice  Percheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  regintered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  F 'arms, 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworth  and 

Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  N0>  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  privato 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture.  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BOX  1075 

bainbridge.n. 


Y. 


S"WI  3NT 3E3 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Bigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed— quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  tine  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  jersey 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  ROARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mor.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


THOROUGHBRED  PIGS— Yorkshires  &  Chester  Whites. 

$7.50  per  pair,  not  akin.  Largest  breeders  i 
Rockland  Co.  THE  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.Y 


in 

Y. 


CHESHIRES  — The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


0  I  P  lo  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
Ui  it  U.  o  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer's  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


CnD  QAI  p— Three  Registered  Chester  White 
*  ‘■JrXL.Lt  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

Price  $30  each.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


CHEL00N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
v  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BAKNKS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

nilPnPQ  THE  IiIG«  DKEP  FELLOWS 

UUriUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  and  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  limes. 

SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

OHIO  BLUE  RIBBON  HERD  MULE  FOOT  HOGS 

Largest  prize  winning  show  and  breeding  herd. 
Foundation  stock  of  all  ages.  Seven  big  Herd 
Boars.  JOHN  II.  IHJNI,AI>,  box  It,  WILLIAM  SPOUT,  OHIO 

Hanover  Berkshires  a,12.»Xk.’,xa''  SK 

faction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  a  $2,000  boar,  "Pre¬ 
mier  Charmer.”  Undefeated  on  State  Fair  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Boars  of  serviceable  age. 

HANOVER  STOCK  FARM 
R.  L.  FAUX.  Mor.  Wapwallopen,  Pa. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  L*rices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  yon  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  GOO  to  650  lbs.  TWENTY  SERVICE  BOARS 
and  FIFTY  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  all 
bred ;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia,  N.Y 


BERKSHIRE  a  0. 1.  C.  SWINE — All  registered.  Fine  lob 
of  young  Pigs  for  breeders.  At  reasonable  prices, 
where  quality  is  the  first  consideration.  Seo  our 
Poultry  ad.  Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  H  ri 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pmprietor,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 


CATTLE 


'  *Ihe 

Guernseys 

have  proven  them- 


the  Most  Economical  |;? 
Producers  of  Dairy 
Products  of  the 

Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
breed  on  his  offspring 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  HIE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETERBORO,  N  .  H. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world 
at  fanners’  prices.  Fine  individuals,  nicely 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day. 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


I 


I 


Second  Annual  Public  Sale 

Holstein  Cattle 


•AND* 


Cheshire  Swine 

Property  »( the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  23,  1912 

For  catalogues  address 

H.  H.  WING,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


READY  FOR  SERVICE-^®™™* 

DE  KOL  4TH,  registered  show  Holstein,  born 
Dec.  5,  1910.  Nearly  all  white.  Prize  winner  at 
Fall  Fairs.  Price,  $100  f.  o.  b.  Send  for  pedigree 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


5SWSH0LSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality .  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possiblo  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 


For  Sale  KJE®IS-1KRED  h°LSTK1N  FRIESIAN  bul.ls. 


Trice  $50  up. 


ready  for  service;  also  calves  Iron;  A.K.O.  rows. 

The  Cates  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenango,  N.Y. 


LAUREL  FARM 

nomieally  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
tiling — BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down' 


-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
.  you  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

POR  C  A  T  P— Two  Bull  Calves  out  of  R.  of 
ruiV  aALL  Merit  bull.  Also  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  Yearling  Hens,  $1.00  each.  Female  Collie 
Pups, $4.00  each.  G.  L.  Ferris  &  Son,  Atwater, N.  Y. 


PflR  QAI  P  AYRSHIRE  BULL— May- 
lUn  OHLC  flower’s  Dairy  King  12316. 

Grandson  of  Imp.  HOWIE’S  DAIRY  KING  9855, 
half-brother  of  BESSIE  OF  ROS1CMONT  17904. 
For  price  and  description,  address 

J.  A.  DOBKMUS . GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


Milk  PrndlirPrN  Kor  Vork  City  market 
1U111V  rlUUULClN  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y 


I Doga  and  Forroti 


COLLIE  PUP S — Fr0m  iimporte<1  stock.  Females 


I  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa 


FERRETS 


Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


Snowcroft  Hampshire  Downs 

Never  overflttcd ;  always  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
All  shipments  guaranteed  as  described.  Inquire 

DR.  S.  F.  SNOW.  713  University  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


I70R  Q  AI  p— Ten  Registered  Shropshire 
G1VL/L/  Ewes,  bred  to  an  imported 
Also  Ram  Lambs  and  high-grade  Holstein 
"  ~  . I~  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y- 


ram. 
Heifers. 


E.  E.  STEVENS 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Our  champion  cow  averaged  75.2  pounds  of  milk  and 
2.74  pounds  of  butter-fat  per  day  for  365  days.  In 
the  year  she  produced  27,432,5  pounds  of  milk 
testing;  3.64  per  cent,,  fat. 

Another  cow  produced  26,192.7  pounds  of  milk.  Of 
course  these  animals  producing  over  1.000  pounds  of 
commercial  butter  per  year  are  our  pace-makers,  but 
there  are  whole  herds  where  each  individual  averages 
400  pounds  of  fat  per  year  from  10,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  FORMALDEHYDE  INTO  EGGS 

While  the  addition  of  formaldehyde 
and  other  supposed  deleterious  preserva¬ 
tives  to  eggs  and  other  food  products  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  most  localities,  a 
Chicago  scientist  has  found  a  method  of 
incorporating  the  objectionable  but  effi¬ 
cient  substance  into  eggs  that  may  not 
conflict  with  present  legislation,  though 
it  will  doubtless  be  highly  disapproved 
of  by  the  hens,  the  innocent  but  help¬ 
less  intermediaries,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
luded  consumer,  when  he  comes  to  real¬ 
ize  the  imposition.  The  experiments,  as 
reported  by  Prof.  Oscar  Riddle,  in 
“Science”  Magazine,  were  conducted  in 
this  manner : 

“Normally  fed  laying  hens  were 
arranged  in  lots  of  five  each.  To  one 
lot  urotropin  was  fed ;  to  another  so¬ 
dium  benzoate,  and  to  another  sodium 
salicylate,  each  at  the  rate  of  six  grains, 
administered  in  gelatine  capsules  twice 
a  day,  the  total  dosage  each  24  hours 
being  12  grains.  All  of  the  eggs  laid 
during  the  week  preceding  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  all  laid  the  second  week  after 
the  termination  of  the  dosage  were  kept 
as  control,  those  laid  during  the  week 
immediately  following  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  drugs  being  discarded  as 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  dosing. 

“Both  the  control  and  dosed  eggs 
were  kept  at  moderate  temperatures, 
ranging  from  54  to  65  degrees  until  the 
last  of  the  control  eggs  were  laid,  then 
all  were  exposed  to  the  ordinary  Sum¬ 
mer  temperature,  ranging  from  68  to  90 
degrees  for  months  in  order  to  compare 
the  keeping  qualities  of  both  classes  of 
eggs.” 

Those  dosed  with  sodium  benzoate 
and  salicylate  did  not  show  such  mark¬ 
ed  qualities  as  those  affected  by  the 
urotropin,  which-:  also  glories  in  the 
dainty  chemical  name  of  hexamethylen- 
tetramine!  The  eggs  of  the  whole 
series  were  laid  between  June  30  and 
July  30.  Tests  made  August  20  and 
September  17  showed  that  in  both  taste 
and  smell  the  urotropin  dosed  eggs 
were  more  palatable  than  the  control 
eggs.  Similar  results  were  noted  Octo¬ 
ber  12  and  November  10.  On  these  lat¬ 
ter  dates  the  control  or  unaffected  eggs, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  unpalatable, 
but  the  dosed  eggs  could  be  eaten  with 
fair  satisfaction  on  even  the  latest  date. 
When  tested  for  formaldehyde  by  the 
most  reliable  chemical  tests  the  urotro¬ 
pin  dosed  eggs  yield  the  gas  in  abun¬ 
dant  quantities.  The  above  trial  appears 
conclusively  to  demonstrate  that  for¬ 
maldehyde  can  be  fed  into  eggs  by  dos¬ 
ing  the  hens  and  preserve  the  eggs  in 
palatable  condition  much  longer  than 
normal  or  undosed  eggs.  How  far  this 
process  can  be  carried  and  how  the 
hens,  the  pure  food  authorities  and  the 
consumer  will  regard  it  remains  to  be 
seen.  All  experience  seems  to  show  that 
formaldehyde  and  other  chemical  pre¬ 
servatives,  no  matter  how  incorporated, 
not  only  delay  decomposition  of  proteid 
matter  out  of  the  stomach,  but  materi¬ 
ally  interfere  with  digestion  when  it  is 
eaten.  v. 


WESTERN  CREAMERY  PROMOTERS  IN 
MAINE  AGAIN. 

Very  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
in  going  into  one  of  the  best  farming 
towns  in  the  State  this  week,  evidences 
of  the  western  scheme  of  building  and 
equipping  “co-operative”  creameries.  It 
brought  back  vividly,  the  fight  we  had 
with  these  same  fellows  years  ago ;  a 
fight  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  joined  val¬ 
iantly  and  in  which  its  efforts  were 
effective  and  appreciated.  This  time,  it 
is  not  a  Chicago  firm,  but  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  made  its  home.  An  active  and 
“tonguey”  agent  has  been  on  the 
ground,  and  has  filled  the  air  full  of 
tales  of  adventure,  tales  that  are  true, 
tales  that  are  half-true,  and  others  that 
might  be  called  by  a  ruder  name  than  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  an  untruth. 
But  the  main  question  at  issue  is  per¬ 
haps  the  price  for  which  the  plant  is  to 
he  sold.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
this  is  $5,500.  Creamery  experts,  and 
we  have  some  of  the  best  in  Maine,  say 
that  even  admitting  everything  about 
the  plant  is  first-class,  it  should  not 
cost  over  $2,800,  or  with  a  full  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  sweet  cream,  $3,000. 
Here  is  where  the  “co-operation”  comes 
in  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 

Not  satisfied  with  pushing  their 
gdieme  by  “word  of  mouth,”  they  have 


published  and  are  distributing,  a  neat 
pamphlet,  portions  of  which,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  rascalit3r  of  the  whole  thing, 
would  be  amusing.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  them:  Of  course,  the  word 
“co-operate”  occurs  everywhere,  and 
frequently,  reminding  one  that  co¬ 
operation,  like  charity,  has  been  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  next.  *  *  *  “You 
should  first  get  a  butter  factory.  That 
will  help  you  to  get  a  canning  factory, 
as  it  rather  necessitates  seeding  most 
of  the  ground  and  brings  about  truck 
raising  and  that  in  turn  furnishes  ex¬ 
tra  feed  for  cows.”  Isn’t  that  fine? 
All  manner  of  farming  carried  on  under 
one  head,  and  truck  farming  too  in  a 
sparsely  settled  community  far  removed 
from  any  large  consuming  centers. 
“These  two  industries”  (the  creamery 
and  the  canning  factory)  “place  your 
farmers  in  a  position  to  get  rich,  and 
the  result  is  nice  homes  in  your  town. 
As  one  by  one  they  retire  (the  italics 
are  mine)  and  the  vast  returns  of  these 
farms  brings  cash  to  the  stores  for  pur¬ 
chases  and  improvements  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  stores.”  And  so  on 
ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseum.  But  here 
is  the  nut  of  the  proposition.  Look  it 
over  carefully :  “Days  grew  into 

months,  months  into  years,  and  the 
‘mortgage-lifter’  still  produces  the  milk 
to  be  sold  to  the  centralizer,  losing  the 
profit  of  moisture,”  etc.  Here  is 
where  the  profit  comes  in  as  I  am  told ; 
the  agent  claims  their  process  leaves 
from  25  to  28  per  cent  of  water  in  the 
butter.  Isn't  this  a  nice  scheme? 
Shades  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  the  high 
cost  of  living!  Just  another  quotation 
and  I  am  done.  -  “Many  farms  are 
being  cropped  to  excess.  Commercial 
fertilizer  being  used  to  stimulate  the 
production,  each  year  requiring  more  of 
the  unnatural  stimulant,  to  produce 
equal,  or  perhays,  inferior  results.” 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  of  the 
farmers  are  not  disposed  to  bite  very 
sharply.  But  they  do  want  and  need 
a  creamery,  and  probably  are  in  danger. 
One  farmer  wrote  the  Director  of  Ex¬ 
tensive  Work  of  the  Maine  College  of 
Agriculture  for  his  opinion,  and  when 
the  reply  was  shown  the  wily  agent,  he 
at  once  talked  prosecution,  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  action  was  in  “restraint  of  trade.’ 
The  writer  knows  what  a  lawsuit  with 
these  fellows  means  as  he  stood  up  and 
defended  one,  years  ago,  in  a  distant 
county,  as  long  as  the  agents,  through 
the  efforts  of  shrewd  counsel,  could 
keep  it  in  the  courts,  his  only  satis¬ 
faction  for  his  time,  anxiety  and  expense 
being  the  thought  that  he  had  helped 
the  farmers  of  his  State  and  the  hope 
that  he  had  helped  to  drive  this  class 
off  money  catchers  forever  from  her 
limits.  But  here  they  are  again,  and  if 
he  can  again  caution  the  people,  this 
time  through  the  columns  of  The  R 
N.-Y.,  the  one  paper  feared  above  all 
others,  by  swindlers  and  get-rich-quick 
schemers,  he  will  be  still  better  satisfied. 

Maine.  b.  walker  mc  keen.  ' 


The 
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Roofing  Question 

/A*  a  farmer  you  know  that  tome  wire 
fence*  will  rust  into  string*  in  five  year*. 

Right  by  its  side  there  will  be  wire 
having  seen  15  years  of  service  and 
still  in  Perfect  Condition.  Now  the 
Dickelman  roofing  is  made  like  that  old 
wire.  We  know  it  cannot  rust.  When 
a  manufacturer  of  galvanized  roofing  ad¬ 
vises  you  to  paint  his  roofing  he  is  confess¬ 
ing  his  product  is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 


Dickelman  “Dex  15-Year  Guar¬ 
anteed  Brand”  Galvanized  Roofing 

needs  no  paint,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to 

last  with¬ 
out  paint 
for  15 
years. 
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ROOFING 

HAS  "MADE  GOOD’ 
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The  roofing  industry  is 
changing  its  direction.  A 
few  years  ago  almost  every¬ 
thing  on  the  market  had  a 
“smooth”  or  “skin  coat,” 
which  required  painting 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Then  Amatite  came  with 
its  mineral  surface  which 
needs  no  painting.  Its  econ¬ 
omy  was  evident  at  a  glance 
because  it  cost  no  more  than 
the  old  type  of  roofing  and 
it  will  last  as  long  or  longer. 

The  tendency  of  the 
whole  trade  is  to  follow 
Amatite.  Imitations  of 
the  mineral  surface  are 
appearing  in  the  market 
and  nearly  every  roofing 
manufacturer  is  trying 
to  produce  a  roofing, 
which,  like  Amatite,  will 
need  no  care  after  it  is 
laid. 

Many  people  would 
buy  their  roofing  with 
the  best  of  intentions 


and  then  when  the  time  for 
painting  came  around  would 
neglect  to  attend  to  the 
matter  at  the  proper  time. 

In  consequence,  roofs  that 
needed  painting  every  two 
years  would  only  get  it  when 
they  began  to  leak  and  then 
it  was  usually  too  late. 

The  use  of  Amatite  solves 
the  whole  question ! 

FREE  SAMPLE 

A  sample  of  Amatite 
Roofing  showing  the  no¬ 
paint  mineral  surface  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  inquirer 
on  request.  Address  our 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  St.  Louis 
Cleveland  Pitts¬ 
burg  Cincinnati 
Kansas'City  Min¬ 
neapolis  New 
Orleans  Seattle 


London,  England 


3  Minutes  to  Sharpen 

“Took  just  3  minutestoput 
a  very  dull  axe  in  perfect 
order,”  writes  J.  A. 

S  udan,  Newark, 

Del.  Sharpens 
plows,  sickles,  and 
all  tools  amazingly 
quick.  25  times 
faster  than  grind¬ 
stone.  Will  not  draw 
temper.  The  Luthor 
Farm  Tool  Grinder  has 
shaft  drive,  enclosed 
bearing*.  Low  price.  5 
yrs.  guarantee.  30 attach¬ 
ments  to  select  from. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
One  Year  Approval 
You  may  use  it  30 days 
free.  No  money  needed. 

Write  for  40-page  free 
book  and  special  offer. 

LutherGrlnderWfg.  Co.,  72B  CStroh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dull  Ax 

H  ' 

^9 


SEE™SAW 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Triad 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
liox  60,  -:-  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

55,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

%?t£  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”mse  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


if 


FUMA 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 


For  over  forty  years  | 

we  have  made  a 
business  of  building 
Feed  Mills,  with  the 
result  that  our  present 
tvpes  of  machines  em¬ 
body  all  oood  features, 
and  are  built  with  a 
view  of  easy  opera¬ 
tion.  long  life  and  large 
capacity.  We  have 
them  for  all  classes  of 
grinding. 

Send  for  catalog. 
AlsoWindmills.  Pump  Jacks  and  Gasoline  Engines 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book¬ 
let.  Write  now. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Eat.  27  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia,  Ill. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  dam  age  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
lsave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


-  IIOBEKTSON’S  CHATN 
G  RANGING  STANCHIONS 
ul  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writer* 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  da  vs*  trial  on  application 
O.  If.  ROBERTSON' 

^  Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


sample  of 
our  “guar¬ 
anteed  15  years’ 

Dex”  r  o  of  i  ng, 
also  catal  og 
showing  other  styles 
of  roofing  we  manu¬ 
facture  : 

GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

GALVANIZED  3-V.  CRIMPED  ROOFING 
GALVANIZED  ROLL  ROOFING 

GALVANIZED  SHINGLES  AND  TILE,  ETC. 

Dickelman  Manufacturing  Company 

58  Gormley  St.,  Forest,  Ohio 


Just  Say  You  Want  To  Try 

a  QUAKER  CITY  MILL 

1  Built  in  23  styles  ranging  from  hand  to  power  and  sold 
direct  from  factory  to  user.  Grind  Corn  and  Cob  and  small 
grain  at  the  same  time  and  separately;  also  feed  and  table  meal. 
Soft  and  Wet  Corn,  Shuck  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Three  styles  of  plates  for  fine, 
medium  and  coarse  grinding. 

Sent  on  Free  Trial— Freight  Paid 


We  take  the  Risk  and  want  to  convince  you  that  the  Quaker  City  Mills  grind  faster;  require 
less  power  and  do  better  work  than  any  other  mill  on  the  market.  Our  Free  Trial  and  Guarantee 
Absolutely  Protect  You.  If  the  mill  is  not  satisfactory  after  trial,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  same  at  Our 
Expense.  We  have  been  building  Quaker  City  Mills  since  1867  and  know  how.  We  also  handle  Engines,  Cutters, 
Shellers,  etc.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and  samples  of  grinding  done  on  our  mills  before  purchasing  elsewhero. 

Dept.  E,  3740  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Dept.  T,  3709  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY: 


1912. 


THS  KURAI>  NEW-YORKER 


24? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Father  Mother 
Sister  Brother 


Don’t  work  any  more.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  gas  engine  days  on  the 
farm,  and  let  the  Sturdy  Jack  do  your 
hard  chores— pumping  (for  one  cent 
he  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm) ,  running  the 
separator,  the  washing  machine,  yes, 
even  the  sewing  machine,  ana  a 
hundred  other  uses. 

Truck  mounted,  it  can  be  moved 
Instantly  and  set  up  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  Never  bucks.  Runs 
in  cold  weather  as  well  as  in  hot. 

Really  making  a  revolution  in 
gas  engines  because  oi  its  com¬ 
pleteness. 


This  Gas  Engine 
is  the  Friend  of 
the  Whole  Family 


Sturdy 
Jack 
2  b.  p. 


A  horizontal  engine  built  just  like  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  of  25  h.  p.  and  more— one  proof  that  the 
idea  in  it  is  all  right.  Air-cooled  or  hopper- 
cooled.  But  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  alone.  Investigate.  Read  our  books 
on  engines.  We  will  send  them  to  you  free. 
Tell  you  how  an  engine  should  be  made  in 
order  to  do  effective  work— advise  you  what 
points  of  importance  to  look  for  and  insist 
upon— save  you  from  buying  engines  that 
have  to  be  propped  up  and  that  lean  upon 
their  work.  Even  a  small  engine  should  stand 
alone.  Write  for  these  today. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D  ,  Warren.  Pa. 


THERE  ARE  CHEAPER  VESSELS 

than  Po-Pig'e  Canteens  for  Watering'  Poultry— 

a  tomato  can,  a  cup  and  saucer,  a  pie  pan, 
antediluvian  types  of  galvanized  iron  fonts  at 
any  old  price;  but  every  one  is  a  death  trap. 
Contrariwise  a  Po-Pige  Canteen  is  a  life  pre¬ 
server  to  baby  chicks  and  a  comfort  to  old 
ones.  Simple  in  construction,  wonderful  in 
action.  Not  a  valve  or  other  contraption  of  man 
to  govern  the  flow  of  water— just  God’s  free 
air.  Never  too  much  water,  never  too  little, 
just  enough.  Always  on  tap. 

See  the  cuts  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Feb.,  JO,  1912. 
POULTRY  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Desk  8  Hazleton.  Pa. 

[.-COCKERELS  and  PUIE 
&  LETS— hen  hatched  and 
Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Good 
"FOUR  ACRES.”  Nutlet,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  Reds' 


reared. 

color. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING  ^GCS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  onr  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattitnck,  L.I..N.Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

IUCHLANI)  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  B.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-“S»S£,^£ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Ilf  _  \T  .  1  a  reliable  helper  in  our 

■  ■  C  11  vCU  poultry  department  to 
attend  brooders,  etc.;  also  some  farm  work  at 
times;  also  need  farm  hand  for  eight  months. 
No  booze.  Give  reference  and  state  wages, 
SHELDONCROFT,  SILVER  LAKE,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks 


The  Henyard. 


Fowls  With  Chicken  Pox. 

I  have  some  B.  Orpington  chickens ;  a 
few  of  them  have  developed  a  certain  dis¬ 
ease  which  I  cannot  define.  White  scabs 
appear  on  the  face  (which  is  no  doubt 
chicken  pox)  ;  these  white  scabs  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  affected 
bird  closing  up  and  getting  a  kind  of  scum 
over  it.  I  doctored  the  scabs  with  iodine 
and  carbolic  acid,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
scabs  heal  and  fall  off  the  eye  returns  to  its 
normal  condition.  l.  r. 

Your  birds  have  chicken  pox.  Remove 
all  affected  birds  and  disinfect  the  house. 
Wash  the  heads  of  affected  birds  with  soap¬ 
suds  and  carbolic  acid  (weak  solution). 
Grease  with  carbolated  vaseline.  F.  t.  r. 


Honor  to  “The  Business  Hen.” 

Twenty-two  White  Wyandotte  pullets, 
nine  months  old  on  January  17,  1912,  bred 
particularly  for  Winter  laying,  laid  363 
eggs  in  January,  the  coldest  month  on 
record  in  New  Hampshire,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  17  degrees  below  zero  at  11 
A.  M.  on  January  26.  These  pullets  were 
fed  just  as  the  "Business  Hen”  advises  for 
laying  hens,  and  were  kept  in  an  open- 
front  house,  cotton  cloth  screen  lowered 
only  at  night.  It  is  our  first  Winter  with 
pullets  raised  from  day-old  chicks. 

Ashland,  N.  H.  w.  w.  P. 


A  New  Poultry  System. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  "Successful 
New  Poultry  Method”  advertised  by  Mrs. 
IAtha  Alley  is  all  right?  She  claims  to 
have  a  remedy  or  egg  producer  that  will 
make  100  hens  lay  80  eggs  a  day  In  Winter. 

Elburn,  Ill.  A.  s. 

We  do  not  know  about  Mrs.  Alley.  Her 
“claim”  reads  like  a  dozen  fakes  that  have 
dried  up  and  blown  away  in  former  years. 
The  methods  and  the  "systems”  for  making 
hens  lay  are  usually  devised  to  make 
humans  shell  out  the  money.  We  decline 
to  shell  or  to  let  the  systemizers  play  a 
shell  game  on  our  people. 


Concrete  Henhouse. 

I  Intend  building  a  poultry  house  next 
Spring  on  the  same  plan  as  the  “Business 
Henhouse”  described  in  the  "Business  Hen,” 
house  to  be  12x20  feet.  Would  concrete 
be  suitable  for  house,  solid  wall  or  blocks? 
How  thick  a  wall  ?  I  have  excellent  gravel 
on  the  farm.  I  am  watching  with  great 
Interest  the  discussion  on  farm  storage. 

Michigan.  w.  f.  p. 

I  have  never  seen  a  poultry  house  In 
use  that  was  constructed  entirely  of  con¬ 
crete,  but  I  do  know  of  several  two-story 
henhouses,  the  first  story  being  of  cement 
blocks  and  the  second  of  wood,  that  are 
giving  excellent  satisfaction.  The  blocks 
make  a  much  drier  house  than  solid  walls 
The  foundation  walls  should  be  at  least 
one  foot  thick,  side  walls  about  eight  inches. 

________  r.  t.  f. 

Vertigo  in  Hens. 

I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  that  are  always 
shaking  their  heads.  I  feed  equal  parts  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  morning  and  night.  At 
noon  I  feed  a  warm  mash  of  equal  parts  of 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  beef  scraps  and 
Alfalfa  meal.  They  clean  up  all  the  feed  I 
give  them ;  sometimes  a  pen  or  two  will 
take  longer  than  the  rest  to  eat  the  mash, 
but  it  ;s  cleaned  up  within  an  hour.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  ails  them. 

Franklin,  Mass.  e.  s.  b. 

Vertigo,  giddiness  caused  by  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  is  often  due  to  over¬ 
feeding.  Give  each  bird  a  dose  of  20  to  30 
grains  of  Epsom  salts.  Bleeding  under  the 
wing  will  often  relieve  the  congestion. 

________  F.  T.  F. 

Stoppage  of  Laying. 

1.  I  have  100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets 
that  started  to  lay  last  September ;  they 
laid  an  average  of  30  eggs  per  day  during 
November  and  December.  We  moved,  and 
the  chickens  were  all  crated  and  on  the 
car  for  three  days.  It  turned  very  cold. 
We  took  them  out  on  January  2 ;  they 
looked  mopy  and  cold.  For  about  three  or 
four  days  we  gave  them  a  good  warm  mash 
with  ginger  and  red  pepper  added,  and  they 
soon  picked  up,  and  look  fine,  vigorous  and 
combs  bright,  but  have  not  laid  a  single 
egg.  They  have  nice  warm  house,  plenty 
of  sunshine,  litter  to  scratch,  etc.,  also 
dry  mash,  oystershell  grit,  charcoal,  and 
water  before  them  all  the  while,  grain  and 
cabbage  and  potatoes  once  a  day ;  in  fact 
the  same  feed  as  they  have  always  been 
used  to.  They  also  have  all  the  beef  scrap 
they  want.  Will  they  commence  to  lay  as 
soon  as  they  get  used  to  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  is  it  possible  they  will  not 
start  until  warmer  weather?  Do  chickens 
always  act  like  this? 

2.  I  have  a  few  S.  C.  Leghorn  chickens 
with  a  small  single  comb,  only  about  half 
Inch  deep.  They  lay  very  regularly.  If  the 
eggs  hatched  chickens  with  the  same  shaped 
comb,  would  this  be  an  improvement  on  the 
usual  Leghorn  with  the  large  comb? 

New  Jersey.  g.  f.  h. 

1.  Egg  production  is  usually  retarded  for  a 
time  where  birds  are  changed  to  new  quar¬ 
ters.  In  this  case  the  weather  conditions 
while  en  route  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  last  Fall,  and  it  took  over  a  month 
to  start  the  birds  to  laying  again,  although 
they  were  given  the  best  of  care.  2.  The 
small  comb  is  an  improvement  over  the 
large,  beefy  combs  so  often  found  on  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  standard  calls  for  a  medium¬ 
sized  comb.  f.  t.  f. 


Coal  Ashes  and  Poultry. — On  page  109 
Is  an  article  that  is  headed  “Coal  Ashes 
and  Poultry.”  I  have  had  experience  with 
coal  ashes  for  poultry  without  any  other 
grit,  only  what  they  could  pick  up  on  a 
clay  soil,  and  found  It  excellent.  The 
ashes  were  unsifted  and  dumped  in  a  pile, 
and  often  it  would  be  covered  with  hens, 
and  they  made  good  egg  records  and  were 
healthy.  mbs.  m.  d. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  (52  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators andbrooders.  Low  prices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great— this  book— only  15c.  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDEE,  Box  B8,  Rheema,  Pa. 


Our  large  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittenhouse  &  Co.,  154  Readc  St.,  New  York 

CUSTOM  HATCHING  in  our  21,000  Egg  Incubator, 
heated  by  hot  water,  gives  strong,  healthy 
Chicks.  Space  for  a  few  thousand  more  eggs. 
$3.00  a  compartment  holding  150  eggs.  Day-old 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Pullets  for  sale.  See 
our  Swine  ad.  Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

OO  EGGS  $1.00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
/  U  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  I-ftrge  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 
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BREEDS  Best  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Bred  for  lay¬ 
ing.  O.  I.  C.  Hogs.  Big  Illustrated  Circular 
- .  HEAT! - 


Free.  JOHN  E. 


TWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Thoroughbred  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties,  eggs 

from  vigorous, healthy  stock;  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Pnill  TRYMFII- Sen<1  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUULIIlllflkll  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

CQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS — Large  Mated  Birds,  $1.00  a 
pair.  Eggs,  Stock  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  prize¬ 
winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Pekin  Ducks.  MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Camhridoe,  Md. 

Special  Bargains  “>'S£ 

the  entire  stock  of  the  Van  Diver  Poultry  Yards, 
will  sell,  for  two  weeks  only,  500  B.  and  W.  Rocks 
and  R.  C.  Reds,  1911  hatched,  in  lots  of  10  or  more, 
$1.30  each.  200  S.  and  R.  Comb  B.  Leghorns,  1910 
and  1911  hatch,  in  lots  of  10,  at  $1.15  each.  All 
good,  strong  and  healthy.  Cockerels,  $3.00  each. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Danolds  farm  EGGS 


UATpii  BUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

,  ■  ■  •»  I  Lll  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  describing  our  common  sense 
practical  poultry,  the  result  of 
14  years  breeding,  egg-layer*. 
Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma¬ 
turing,  large,  healthy  Rocks,  $2a  doz. 
anold’s  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19,  Albion,  N.Y. 

I  .  — y  _ 


RARRFfl  ROPYQ  Exclusively— 10  Cockerels 
DniinLU  nUllIxO  Parks,  200-egg  strain,  from 
$3.00  up.  Order  settings  for  Spring  delivery  now 
from  J.  A.  Fausneh,  120«  84th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  per  15.  Bred-to-lay  strain. 
Catalog  free.  J.  W.  DAIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 

ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


B 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24.  Athens,  Pa. 


F 


ARM  BRED  POULTRY  of  Show 
Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 
Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  your  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Austin's  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1 .50  to$5.U0  per  15;$6.0(lper  100.  Mating  list.  Austin 
Poultry  Farm  box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

HONE’S  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

155  good  breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  $3.00  each. 
All  bred  from  my  Albany  and  Schenectady  win¬ 
ners.  Also  50  choice  yearling  Hens  at  $2.00  each. 
Every  bird  shipped  on  approval.  D.  R.  HONE, 
Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

75  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Cock¬ 
erels,  $2.50  to  $5.00  each;  100 
Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets, 
$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Farm  raised;  large,  strong 
and  vigorous;  can  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
ROANOKE  POULTRY  FARM....  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGH0RHS 

Surplus  Stock;  Thoroughbred  Pullets,  $1.35; 
Cockerels,  $1.50.  EXTRA  FINE  BIRDS. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 


REDS 


Mammoth  Imperial  nrvm  nilPIfC 

AFTONFARM  PEKINS  are  ILlVIll  UUUlXU 

prize  winners  (see 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
perhen!  Getstock  from  Afton  Farm.  Itmennssuc- 
cess.  Write  for  "Facts  From  Afton  Farm,"  todav— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 

Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Kleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  S5;  Farm  Kange 
R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 

WH ITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS,  Kellerstrass  strain ;  choice 
stock,  $1.50  each;  It.  C.  Black  Minorcus  Cockerels,  $1.26 
each.  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Geo.  Howrtlsb.Esperanee, X.Y. 


ORPINGTON  CHICKS  and  EGGS— Our  first  hatch  comes 
off  February  19th;  hatches  every  week  there¬ 
after.  Buff  or  White  Orpington  Chicks,  40c.  each. 
We  hatch  by  Mammoth  Hot-Water  Incubator,  the 
best  system  known  for  hatching  healthy  chicks. 
Eggs,  $3.00  per  setting:  two  settings  for  $5.00;  $15.00 
per  100.  Liberal  fertility  guarantee  ou  eggs.  Safe 
delivery  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  No  danger 
shipping  coldest  weather.  Our  stock  is  farm-bred, 
yigoi-ons,  heavy-laying,  and  has  won  over  200  prizes 
in  the  last  two  seasons.  Book  orders  now.  Remit 
by  Express  Money  Order,  P.  O.  Order,  Bank  Draft. 
Valley  Knoll  Farm,  R.F.D.  3,  LaGranoevillc,  Dutchess  Co., N.Y. 


WU  TURKEY  S— Pure  Bred.  Also  Kggs  in  sea- 
» li  i  son.  MRS.  K.  J.  RIDER. .Rodman,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


White  Holland  Turkeys-SK^Ksfe 

breediug;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Sticwartstown,  Pa. 


AMM0TH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Hens.  $6;  Toms, $8,  $10; 
...  Imperial  White  Pekins-Ducks  $2,  Drakes  $3. 
First-class,  strong,  healthy  stock,  raised  among  tho 
Berkshires.  N.  E.  PERKINS,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

(Stamp.)  Hedge  Lawn  Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  £y6w  u>md 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  faun  and  white.  Eggs  and 
stock.  W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

(lisrif  Rronzc  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 
umiu  LH  uiue  R>  c>  Ri  I#  Redi  $1 00  per  15 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,_$1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers— bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES-Grand  Breeding  Pen,  five 
Hens,  one  Cockerel;  thoroughbreds.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting.  BAYLES,  305  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Write  FRANK  HYDE . Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stnnfordvllle,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandottes===Aristocrats 

Again— just  a  little  better  than  those  you  liked  last 
year.  Strong,  sturdy,  full  breasted,  broad  backed, 
free  range  Cockerels.  Will  make  hustling,  husky 
breeders.  Fishel  Strain— $3.00  each  and  they  are 
yours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS, 

K.  R.  Turner,  Prop.  The  Plains,  Va. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-ST  JSSt 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  I  fist.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  I).  No.  3. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and'  standard 
requirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight 
females  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $100;  fifty- 
two,  $3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  other  breeding  stock  at  right  prices. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Snow-White  Wyandottes  ^6drotogliayed  c"d 

cular  free.  Goldenkod  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


SPFPIAT  PRIPF^J- Kgss  for  hatching  from 
OrE.V,l/VL.  TIV1GE.O  go,,  free  range,  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

High-class  utility  stock.  Now  booking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular.  VANCKEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


Rnhv  fllirLrc  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
LmUjr  vlllvlva  WHYTE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


P'Viiolrc  S- C- Leghorns,  Barred 
L»clQy  U1SCKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
S.C.Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Recks, 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State  3, 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

g.  a.  r -  —  -  -  . .  - 


to 


MILLER,  Supt.  Altu  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
hens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotations, 
in  30-dozeu  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 


TtC'f*  rAQFC  Second  Hand  (f*Q  A  A  With  Fillers 
JLVlVl  IfAJLJ  30  doz.  Capacity  «pO.UV  per  Hundred 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  HONESDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEAVY  LAYING  RANGE  BRED  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  that  live  *12.00  per  100;  after  May  1st.  $10.00;  packed  to  insure  safe  delivery.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  testing  high  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  100;  $40.00  per  1000.  As  I  am  running  a  mammoth  machine 
and  control  1500  breeding  bens,  1  can  supply  the  above  in  any  quantity.  Correspondence  solicited. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  ALFRED  P.  EDGE  DARLINGTON.  MD. 
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FEEDING  HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

One  often  hears  the  assertion  that 
this  or  that  kind  of  live  stock  is  more 
profitable  than  any  other  kind.  Such 
statements  are  true  in  some  cases  of 
course,  but  in  some  instances  are  based 
on  personal  prejudice  due  to  an  in¬ 
herent  liking  for  the  particular  kind  of 
stock.  Most  generally  there  are  com¬ 
pensating  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
handling  of  certain  kinds  of  live  stock 
that  places  them  in  a  nearly  equal  basis 
with  other  kinds.  Some  farmers  make 
fair  profits  feeding  cattle  while  others 
condemn  cattle  and  produce  horses  at 
a  good  profit  for  feed  and  investment. 
A  few  figures  are  submitted :  A  year¬ 
ling  colt  of  good  size  will  need  (per 
day)  10  pounds  of  corn,  two  of  oil 
meal  and  12  pounds  of  hay  and  fodder, 
at  a  cost  of  $35  for  a  200-day  feeding 
period.  A  yearling  steer  for  the  same 
time  each  year  will  need  per  day  six 
pounds  of  corn,  eight  of  hay  and  seven 
of  fodder,  at  a  cost  for  the  feeding 
period  of  $25.  To  these  totals  must  be 
added  $8  for  pasture  for  each  head  of 
cattle  and  horses  for  the  Summer,  and 
a  sire’s  fee  of  $15  to  the  cost  of  the 
colt.  We  must  keep  the  colt  four  years, 
the  steer  three  years,  usually  before 
sale,  so  that  the  account  against  the  colt 
is:  Sire  $15,  four  years’  feed  and 
pasture  bill  $172,  total  $187 ;  the  ac¬ 
count  against  the  steer  is  for  three 
years’  feed  and  pasture,  total  $99.  If 
there  are  incidental  expenses,  such  as 
veterinary  fees,  these  most  likely  will  be 
for  the  colt,  so  that  we  must  get  $100 
for  our  steer  and  $200  or  better  for  our 
colt  when  we  sell  them,  to  break  even 
on  feed  and  pasture.  These  figures  are 
based  on  present  prices  for  feed  which 
are  on  a  very  high  basis,  and  serve  to 
show  that  feeding  live  stock  is  not  very 
profitable  just  now.  We  may  get  fair 
returns  for  our  feed,  but  nothing  for 
labor  and  investment.  What  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  shown  above  is  that  horses  and 
cattle  are  about  equally  profitable  to 
feed,  though  the  care  and  handling  is 
much  less  for  the  cattle,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  fed  and  handled  collectively, 
while  colts  must  be  handled  individually, 
if  best  results  are  sought,  to  say  noth-* 
ing  of  breaking  to  work. 

Ohio.  w.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


PASTURING  HOGS  ON  RAPE. 

On  page  84  C.  I.  Hunt  gives  an  account 
of  fattening  bogs  on  rape.  I  have  1%  acres 
gravelly  loam,  in  poor  condition,  but  grew 
a  very  fair  crop  of  corn  last  season  with 
only  stable  dressing.  If  I  seed  this  to  rape 
this  season  what  fertilizer  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  how  many  shotes  would  it  be  safe 
to  put  on?  J.  w.  p. 

If  there  is  stable  dressing  to  put  on 
this  field  for  this  crop  or  rape  there 
could  be  nothing  else  as  ,good.  Such 
soil  needs  organic  matter  much  more 
than  heavier  soils  to  help  hold  the 
moisture  and  to  prevent  the  waste  by 
washing  and  leaching.  If  recourse  must 
be  to  chemicals  use  a  high-grade  mix¬ 
ture  containing  nitrogen  in  two  or  more 
forms,  so  as  to  feed  the  plant  all 
through  the  growing  season.  Some  of 
our  fertilizer  manufacturers  tell  from 
what  source  the  nitrogen  content  is  de¬ 
rived,  and  from  such  I  should  buy  if 
possible. 

As  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use 
it  is  hard  to  advise  unless  one  can 
know  the  condition  of  the  land.  In 
our  own  work  we  have  found  that  500 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4-8-10 
will  produce  the  maximum  profit.  It 
would  be  both  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  if  J.  W.  P.  would  divide  the  lot 
into  three  strips  and  use  at  the  ratq 
of  500  pounds  on  one  strip  and  increase 
for  the  other  strips,  and  then  he  can 
determine  what  amount  is  the  most 
profitable  on  his  land. 

On  page  84  is  an  article  by  C.  I.  Hunt. 
Will  you  ask  him  how  he  prepares  and 
plants  his  rape  pasture,  also  is  it  safe  to 
turn  eight-weeks-old  pigs  in  and  leave  them 


there  constantly?  Is  it  necessary  to  ring 
the  noses?  Would  20-inch  fencing  keep 
them  confined  to  pasture?  c.  w.  d. 

Our  land,  being  a  sandy  loam  with 
gravelly  subsoil,  is  easily  fitted  for 
rape,  and  we  try  to  have  it  just  as 
we  want  our  garden  when  all  ready 
to  plant.  Rape  seed  is  very  small,  and 
in  order  to  grow  must  be  well  covered. 
With  ground  properly  fitted  there  is 
no  better  way  than  to  put  the  seed  in 
the  seeder  part  of  the  drill,  throwing 
the  seed  in  front  of  the  hoes.  This 
covers  the  seed  in  good  shape,  and 
those  who  use  chemical  fertilizers  can 
sew  at  the  same  time.  The  seed  can 
also  be  sown  with  the  wheelbarrow 
seeder,  or  with  such  seeders  as  the 
Climax  and  Cahoon,  and  then  covered 
with  the  harrow.  The  amount  of  seed 
1o  sow  is  determined  by  the  fertility  and 
condition  of  the  land,  from  four  to 
five  pounds  where  the  land  is  in  the 
best  condition,  to  six  or  eight  pounds 
where  the  land  is  in  poor  condition.  I 
would  much  rather  have  too  much  seed 
than  too  little.  One  seed  that  flew  over 
the  fence  into  our  cultivated  field  was 
left  to  grow  as  it  liked  last  season, 
and  when  frost  came  it  was  as  big 
as  a  washtub,  covering  the  ground  for 
three  feet  in  circumference.  There 
seems  to  be  no  danger  of  bloat  in  pigs 
of  any  age  and  we  have  turned  all 
ages  into  the  pasture  and  have  never 
had  any  loss.  Every  pig  should  have 
at  least  three  rings  in  the  nose.  Twenty- 
inch  fence  would  do  as  long  as  the  hogs 
had  all  they  wanted  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  if  the  feed  gets  short  the  hogs  will 
bother  with  only  a  20-inch  fence.  If 
I  were  building  a  new  fence  it  would 
be  at  least  30  inches,  as  the  cost  is 
but  little  more.  If  I  had  a  20-inch 
fence  I  should  use  it  and  try  to  give 
the  hogs  enough  to  eat,  so  that  they 
would  not  think  of  getting  out.  With 
ideal  conditions,  viz.,  very  rich  ground, 
perfect  seeding  and  plenty  of  moisture 
throughout  the  season,  an  acre  should 
take  care  of  15  head.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  pigs  of  different  ages,  and  sell 
the  older  ones  off  before  the  younger 
ones  require  so  much  of  the  feed. 
Changing  in  this  way  gives  the  rape 
a  chance  to  gain  on  the  feeders  a  little. 
Don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  a  little 
patch  of  Alfalfa  will  be  ready  to  turn 
the  pigs  into  long  before  the  rape  is 
ready.  Alfalfa  and  rape  are  to  the  hog 
man  what  Alfalfa  and  silage  are  to  the 
dairyman. 

New  York.  c.  i.  hunt. 


James  Equipment 
Boosts  Your  Profits 


Lines  up  cows  so  manure  drops 
In  gutter.  Keeps  cows  cleaner, 
healthier.  Saves  half  the  labor 
of  cleaning.  Increases  and  Im¬ 
proves  milk  yield. 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

|  enables  you  to  feed  and  water 
I  cows  in  stall.  Helps  prevent 
tuberculosis,  abortion,  ruined 
udders,  etc.  Book 
No.  10  tells  of  stalls  and  stanch¬ 
ions.  No.  11  of  litter  and  fedd 
carriers.  Send  postal  now. 

State  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO.  . 

5480  Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls.\ 

(Formerly  Kent  Mfg.  Co.) 


Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 

10  to  57  bushel*  per 
acre  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  $5 
to  $57  per  acre? 

The  Iron  Age  Planter 
is  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 
wai  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  bo  misses,  no  doubles,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 


In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
Graduate,  haa  gained  attention  by  hia  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods.  He  writes  in  part:#  *  T he  Iron  A  as 
means  juit  one  half  my  crop  this  year.  Let  it  secure  tor 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter,  with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing's  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  this 
planter  is  but  one  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  You  should  know  them  all. 

BATEMAN  H’F’G  CO..  Box  1026,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS  IN - 

OUR  NEW  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK 


ONLY 

65 


Actually 
Buys  This  Fine 

Twin 

Automobile 
Seat  Top 
Buggy 

Think  of  it!  Only  $33.65 — full  purchase  price — for  this  "splendid  latest  style 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  tremendous  bargain  as  this?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular 
$50.00  Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.65.  AND,  REMEMBER,  this 
is  simply  ONE  instance.  This  is  just  a  SAMPLE  of  our  many  amazing  bargains 
on  any  and  every  kind  of  vehicle.  Our  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  contains 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS. 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  the  history  of 
the  vehicle  business  has  ever  seen.  A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as 
$29.90;  a  guaranteed  runabout  for  $23.80  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for 
$10.35.  The  same  smashing  bargains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons, 
farm  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  We  lead  the  world  in  vehicle  prices  because 
we  sell 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 

We  manufacture  more  vehicles  by  far  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
world.  We  make  each  and  every  part.  We  eliminate  all  agents’, 
dealers  and  jobbers’  profits.  You  pay  but  one  small  factory  profit. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  hundred  great  bargains  we  offer. 

GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.  66R70 

Send  postal  or  letter—1 TODAY- AT  ONCE— for  our  beautiful  1912  Price  Reduc¬ 
tion  Vehicle  Book  No.  66R70.  Contains  everv  one  of  these  hundred  great  bargains 
and  full  particulars  of  our  THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL  and  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE. 
This  book  is  FREE.  Simply  ask  for  it,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid  b£ 
return  mail,  together  with  full  particulars  of  our  special  prices  and  terms. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


You  Know 

What  You  Are  Getting 
When  You  Buy 

EH  LAN®  Lie 

as  it  is  sold  under  a  Guaran¬ 
teed  analysis.  Every  bag  has 
attached  to  it  a  tag  stating 
this  guaranteed  analysis.  Any¬ 
one  planning  the  use  of  lime 
this  year  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

IV rite  today 
to  our  nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  A  ve.  Bldg. 


Lime!  Lime!  Lime! 

FARMERS,  Let  us  send  you  a  sample  and  prices 

of  our  Granular  Hydrated  Agricultural  Lime. 

It  drills  excellently— will  not  swell  and  burst  bags. 

YOUR  LAND  NEEDS  IT 

THE  NATIONAL  LIME  &  STONE  COMPANY 
Carey,  Ohio 


In  powdered  or  lump  form.  Bagged 
or  in  bulk.  Works  at  Ravena,  N.Y., 
and  at  Lellefonte,  Pa.  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  00.,  1704  Ave.  H.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt's  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


WOOD  ASH 
SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid),  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure, 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


“f'AQT-T  'TAT  VQ”  This  is  our 
L<nori  J.  zYi-vrvO  Salesman 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
aof  pures  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  fmrixing' 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  anti 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  ’Phone  3958  John 


Usk  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


r 


L 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill .  .  . 

WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  can  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  the  yield  of 
grain,  cabbages,  beets,  clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  S0LVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  New  York 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product— not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock— split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  the  roof. 

SOLID  ROOK  CANNOT  WEAR  OU1  —It  can’t  burn,  rust* 

warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  mere  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
“ROOFS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 


Box,  no 


AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 


Granville,  N.  Y. 


1912. 


24© 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


M  X 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


Hay  is  not  graded  here,  and  milk  is  not 
sold,  only  what  is  retailed  in  the  town ; 
that  brings  six  and  seven  cents  per  quart ; 
the  milk  is  separated  and  cream  sent  to  the 
creamery.  The  price  received  at  the 
Spring  Hill  Co-operative  Creamery  for  De¬ 
cember  was  for  butter  fat  41.8 ;  for  butter, 
35.5  cents.  There  is  no  silage  or  manure 
sold  here,  only  a  few  loads  of  manure  from 
town  that  go  for  25  cents  to  $1  per  load. 

Waupaca,  Wis.  w.  h. 

Cows  bring  from  $40  to  $85,  with  fancy 
occasionally  reaching  $100.  Silage  seldom 
sold.  Hay  $16  to  $20  in  barn.  Short  crop. 
Manures  never  sold  except  as  they  go  in  a 
farm  sale.  I  think  milk  brings  about  25 
cents  for  an  eight-quart  can,  but  most  Ash- 
field  people  send  cream  to  the  Ashfield  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery,  which  paid  39  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  fat  for  the  month  of 
December.  January  is  more,  but  have  not 
the  figure  at  hand,  as  a  month  is  kept  in 
arrears.  Hothouse  lambs  about  $11.25  at 
present  date.  R.  c.  H. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


Corn  79  cents  and  most  of  it  is  poor 
quality.  Hay  is  selling  for  a  fair  price ; 
clover  $14,  mixed,  $16,  and  Timothy  $1S. 
There  is  not  any  silage  around  here  for 
sale,  but  1  think  it  is  worth  about  $3.50 
per  ton.  Manure  is  worth  50  cents  per  load, 
chicken  manure  50  cents  per  barrel.  Cattle 
5  to  5 Vi  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
grade ;  cows,  $30  to  $50.  Good  horses  from 
$150  to  $200.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
milk  is  selling  for  now ;  I  make  butter. 
Potatoes,  $1.10  per  bushel;  eggs,  36  cents 
per  dozen.  B.  F.  w. 

Hanover,  Ind. 


Hay  (Timothy),  per  ton,  $20;  Red-top, 
$12 ;  clover,  $25  ;  oats,  per  bushel,  55  cents ; 
corn,  75;  grass  seed  (Rod-top),  $18  per 
100  pounds ;  Timothy  seed,  $19  per  100. 
Cattle  and  hogs,  local  dealers  always  fol¬ 
low  St.  Louis  market  reports.  The  auction 
sale  idea  does  not  give  a  fair  price  in  this 
locality.  Milk  delivered  at  the  door  sells 
for  eight  cents  per  quart.  Eggs  are  now 
35  cents  per  dozen,  and  country  butter  30 
cents  per  pound ;  creamery  42  cents. 
Chickens,  eight  and  10  cents;  turkeys  at 
the  holiday  season  were  the  cheapest  in 
years,  selling  at  22  cents.  ,s.  b.  n. 

Flora,  Ill. 

No  manure  and  silage  sold  about  here  to 
my  knowledge.  Good  hay  selling  from  $18 
to  $22  per  ton.  Potatoes,  85  cents  to  $1 
per  bushel.  Beef,  $7  per  100  dressed,  pork 
$8  to  $10  per  hundred ;  poultry  16  to  20 
cents  dressed.  No  sheep  raised ;  veal, 
dressed,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  This 
section  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  producing  cream  which  is  gathered 
from  the  patrons  and  taken  to  Easthamp- 
ton  to  the  creamery.  During  3  911  the  price 
of  butter  fat  (that  is  what  the  cream  pro¬ 
duces)  ran  from  33  to  41  cents  per 
pound,  an  average  for  the  year  of  37  y2 
cents ;  this  cream  is  produced  mostly  by 
using  various  makes  of  separators,  some 
using  the  creamer.  The  test  of  cream 
ranges  from  15  to  30  per  cent  butter  fat. 
The  creamery  remits  to  its  patrons  the 
20th  of  each  month  for  the  amount  of 
cream  for  the  month  preceding.  The  skim- 
milk  goes  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  calves. 
But  few  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  raised 
to  sell.  On  account  of  high  price  of  hay 
and  grain,  milch  cows  are  selling  much  less 
than  a  year  ago.  They  can  be  bought  at 
present  fresh  from  $35  to  $60 ;  a  year  ago 
they  were  bringing  from  $50  to  $85. 

Ches'  . 


lesterfield.  Mass. 


H.  L.  M. 


“MILK  AND  WAR.’ 


your  demands  are  complied  with.  This 
does  not  sound  like  peace  to  me.  Every¬ 
body  is  demanding  something  from  every¬ 
body.  If  the  State  has  any  business  with 
you,  you  are  ordered  to  do  so  and  so  in 
the  curtest  possible  manner  upon  the  most 
trivial  subjects,  and  the  law  is  freely 
quoted  to  you  even  if  the  communication 
is  written  upon  a  postal  simply  notifying 
you  that  the  State  has  a  little  business 
with  you.  It  is  made  very  plain  to  you 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  say  any¬ 
thing  for  yourself,  as  they  know  you  to  be 
a  rank  violator  of  the  law,  and  that  if  your 
lawless  career  is  not  checked  the  public 
will  suffer  untold  hardships. 

Getting  Russianized. — It  seems  to  me 
that  in  some  respects  our  government  grows 
to  resemble  the  Russian  government  more 
every  year  in  that  excuses  are  being  found 
to  pry  into  everyone’s  most  private  affairs. 
When  Russia  was  upon  the  verge  of  war 
with  Japan  she  advocated  the  abolition  of 
war.  I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Taft’s 
efforts  to  promote  peace  will  not  turn  out 
the  same  as  the  Czar’s  did.  It  does  not 
look  like  peace  to  me  to  have  inspectors 
as  thick  as  mosquitoes  on  a  Jersey  marsh, 
all  demanding  that  you  do  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  with  one  headed  for  your  barn, 
another  for  your  beehives,  one  or  more  for 
your  fruit  trees,  together  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  census  takers,  school  inspectors,  moth 
catchers,  cattle  bureau  men,  slaughterhouse 
inspectors  coming  singly  and  in  droves,  is 
enough  to  make  a  peaceable  man  shiver, 
and  if  he  becomes  nervous  and  is  afraid 
he  will  do  something  desperate  if  he  does 
not  get  out  of  sight,  and  so  he  takes  to 
the  tall  timber,  he  is  liable  to  find  men  walk¬ 
ing  around  there,  protecting  the  squirrels, 
rabbits,  deer,  crows,  etc.,  which  will  later 
help  destroy  his  crops.  If  you  have  had  an 
idea  that  you  owned  this  land  and  could 
control  it  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
these  gentlemen  have  posted  signs  telling 
you  what  your  rights  are  this  year,  but 
next  year  they  will  be  different  and  a  new 
inspector  will  come  around  who  was  put  in 
by  a  new  batch  of  legislators,  everyone  of 
w'hom  must  get  some  new  law  or  fad 
through  or  be  •  forever  discredited. 

Making  Inspectors. — The  thought  often 
occurs  to  me  that  if  we  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  our  inspectors  in  number  we  shall 
have  to  have  some  way  to  identify  them. 
I  do  not  feel  like  having  perfect  strangers 
poking  around  my  premises.  Anyone  can 
put  on  a  tin  badge  and  gain  admission  to 
your  property  and  do  you  much  damage, 
perhaps,  before  you  have  found  out  the 
fraud.  All  these  things  don’t  look  like 
peace  to  me  but  seem  more  like  some  one 
was  looking  for  a  fight.  I  never  had  so 
much  law  quoted  to  me  in  the  first  40 
years  of  my  life  as  I  have  had  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  I  don’t  believe  I  am  so 
good  a  citizen  to-day  as  I  was  four  years 
ago,  and  judging  by  the  way  other  people 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  talk  and  act, 
it  is  having  the  same  effect  upon  others 
also.  In  these  days  when  everybody  has  to 
have  a  license  to  do  anything,  I  often  think 
of  the  liquor  licenses  granted  in  cities  (an 
old  relic  of  selling  indulgences).  This  is  the 
way  it  works.  You  work  for  my  man  and 
you  will  get  your  license  if  my  man  is 
elected,  which  depends  upon  how  much  you 
do  for  him.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
all  licenses  are  obtained  in  the  same  way? 

Massachusetts.  Harris  b.  chase. 


An  Inspector-Ridden  State. 

PART  I. 

Saving  Babies. — At  the  present  time 
it  is  fashionable  to  talk  of  saving  babies 
by  demanding  that  farmers  furnish  milk 
which  shall  arrive  in  the  markets,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  distance  it  must  come,  or 
what  the  weather,  in  such  condition  that 
any  mother  who  is  incapable  or  not  willing 
to  provide  milk  for  her  child  may  go  to 
any  corner  grocery  and  procure  cheap  milk 
suitable  for  her  baby  at  any  time.  The 
thing  is  clearly  impossible,  and  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  not  be  advisable.  In  a 
city  not  long  ago,  I  stepped  into  a  market 
to  do  some  trading,  and  while  there  a 
man  came  in  who,  with  much  satisfaction, 
displayed  a  pocket  partially  filled  with 
cigar  stubs  which  he  had  gathered  from 
various  places  wherever  the  smoker  hap¬ 
pened  to  throw  them.  Upon  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  use  he  would  put  them  to, 
he  replied  that  he  should  chew  them,  and 
also  remarked  that  a  man  was  foolish  to 
buy  chewing  tobacco  when  so  many  cigar 
stubs  were  lying  around.  Now  I  don’t 
think  that  a  man  like  that  requires  quite 
so  good  milk  as  a  baby.  If  the  cities  are 
really  suffering  for  milk  suitable  for  babies 
it  is  up  to  them  to  provide  such,  as  they 
are  responsible  for  the  conditions  under 
which  these  children  are  born.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable,  unjust,  and  improvident  for  in¬ 
habitants  of  cities  to  insist  that  all  milk 
sold  shall  be  fit  food  for  suckling  infants, 
and  when  they  demand  such  miik  they  are 
not  promoting  peace  but  are  looking  for 
trouble.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  or  any  other  State  would 
gladly  cooperate  with  mothers  in  providing 
good  milk  for  their  children  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Babies  and  Law. — The  farmers  do  object 
to  the  noise  being  made  by  a  horde  of 
greedy  politicians  who  would  desert  the 
babies  and  their  mothers  the  minute  they 
become  convinced  they  could  gain  votes  by 
so  doing.  Now  some  of  the  people  who 
claim  to  be  trying  to  promote  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  the  ones  who  are  demand¬ 
ing  pure  and  rich  milk.  Now  a  demand 
implies  that  you  have  force  to  back  up 
the  demand,  and  that  you  will  use  it  unless 


DJSc  TOOV-S 

make  every  acre  yield  the  most 

because  of  their  intense  cultivation,  which  is  always  profitable,  but  doubly  8®  * 

with  “Cutaways,”  because  it  is  doubly  intense.  The  notches  make  the  discs  enter 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  and  twist  it  about  until  it  is  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  If  you  will  watch  a  Clark  “  Cutaway”  work  you  will  see  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  true. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE  DOUBLE  LEVER  “  CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

is  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  It  is  a  tool  every  farmer  needs,  because  it  in¬ 
creases  crops.  Its  draft  is  light;  it  is  easy  to  handle,  and  perfectly  balanced.  The 
discs  are  of  extra  quality  cutlery  steel — forged,  not  rolled  and  ground.  All  wooden 
parts  are  given  two  coats  of  paint  and  one  of  varnish.  These  things  merely  indi¬ 
cate  the  Clark  quality  not  found  in  other  makes.  Don’t  buy  any  disc  implement 
until  you  have  seen  a  Clark.  Write  today  for  free  book,  “intensive  Cultivation.” 

Clark’s  is  the  original  Cutaway.  All  others  merely  imitate. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. ,839 'Main  St,,  H igganum.  Conn* 


VALUE  of  MANURE  s- 

ordinarily  more  than  pay  for  the  spreader  each  year  it  is  used. 


When  properly  pulverized  and  evenly  distributed  over  the 
a,  manure  is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer 
The  additional  crops  produced  will 
Besides  much  labor  is  saved. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


Spreading  is  generally  done  when  ground  is 
rough;  large  and  heavy  loads  are  usually  hauled. 

Success  spreaders  are  built  to  withstand 
severest  tests.  Firmly  mortised,  trussed  and 
bolted  frame,  is  made  of  second  growth  ash. 


the  Success  reduce  the  draft  at  least  one  horse 
and  add  years  of  life.  They  insure  all  shafts 
—  running  in  line  and  retaining  oil. 

Success  Spreaders  are  the  lightest 
draft  spreaders  on  the  market. 


Cold  rolled  steel  axles  are  large  in  diameter. 
Steel  wheels,  made  to  withstand  ammonia  in 
manure,  are  almost  universally  used.  Wood 
wheels  furnished  when  specially  ordered. 

Roller  Bearings 

Seven  complete  seta  of  roller  bearings  on 


Beater  Starts  Free 

Throwing  machine  in  gear  slides  beater 
back  out  of  load.  When  the  machine  starts, 
the  beater  is  free.  It  is  revolving  when 
load  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Thus  strain 
is  off  the  beater  as  well  as  the  pull  necessary 
to  start  the  load  greatly  reduced. 


Get  This  Book.  Be  sure  to  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  if  you  do  not  already  have  one.  Answers  every  question  concerning  the  most 
Complete  line  of  farm  implements.  To  get  our  latest  Spreader  Book,  ask  for  package  No.S33. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


50.000  Famous  Columbus  Buggies 

Now  Offered  at  $1.  Profit  each  to  Us 


We  Have  .Reorganized  lOur  Entire  Factory 
To'  Make  ThisiColumbus  Buggy  Possible 

NOW  you  can  have  a  Columbus  Buggy— highest  quality — for  S50  direct  from  the  factory.’’  We’ve  reorganized 
our  entire  factory  capacity  to  make  this  possible.  Nobody  ever  expected  it  could  be  done.  Your 
father  knew  Columbus  Buggies— you’ve  heard  of  them  since  you  were  a  boy— the  best  buggies  made. 

But  always  until  this  year  they’ve  been  made  and  sold  in  quantity  lots.  50  or  60  different  styles  or  grades. 
Dealers  would  charge  you  up  to  £85  to  S95.  Or  the  biggest  mail  order  catalog  house  would  charge  S67.L0  and 
up,  if  they  could  get  equal  quality. 

Read  what  it  means  to  you  to  be  able  to  get  a  world  famous  Columbus  Buggy  from  the  Factory.' 


One  Quality- 
One  Price — 

DIRECT- 

— Here’s  how  we  did  It  and  why  we  did  it: 

"We’d  been  making  many  Columbus  Buggy 
Styles— at  much  higher  prices— and  selling  for 
years  on  a  different  plan.  We  had  to  get  higher 
prices.  It  cost  us  so  much  more  to  sell  each 
buggy  tlian  this  way  does. 

So  we  decided  to  change  all  that — reorganize 
our  entire  factory— to  put  all  our  expert  Colum¬ 
bus  workmen  on  a  one-quality  one-price  buggy 
— make  It  the  best  buggy  wo  ever  put  together 
on  careful  workmanship  and  In  high-grade  mate¬ 
rials  and  save  our  customers  direct  from  the 
factory  from  at  least  $17.50  up  to  $40  cash,  and 
give  them  a  better  buggy  than  they  could  buy 
anywhere  else  at  that.  And  we’ve  done  it. 

— Our  workmen  can  do  better  work — doing  the  same 
thing  each  time,  better  on  50,000  jobs— 50,000  parts 
exactly  alike,  true,  tested, rigidly  Inspected,  turned 
out  absolutely  O.  K.  every  time  at  less  making  cost 
per  buggy,  than  any  maker  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 

You  can  see  and  know  that  we  mean  business. 

All  the  skill  and  brains  behind  this  enormous  fac¬ 
tory  is  now  put  into  this  one  quality  Columbus. 

We  couldn’t  do  this  and  offer  you  the  most  liberal 
direct-from-factory-longest-free- trial-test  of  5  weeks, 
or  guarantee  this  Columbus  Buggy  for  2  years  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  unless  we  were  absolutely  sure  of 
our  quality— and  the  long,  satisfactory  service  this 
Columbus  will  give  you. 

Columbus  Carriage^ and  Harness  Co. 

“ Fatuous  Buggies  For  Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  ” 

2038  South  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


—5  Weeks’’ Free  Trial 

Tact  Whether  You  Keep  It 
,1091'  Or  Not 


—2  Years’ Guarantee 

If  You  Do  Keep  It 


— We  are  satisfied  with  only  81  profit  on  each  sale  we  make, 
— We  have  no  more  heavy  selling  expense— no  dealers  to 
share  profits  with— no  middlemen. 

—And  you’d  be  surprised  to  know  how  little  It  costs  us 
to  sell  a  Columbus  Buggy  this  way.  It’s  only  the  postage 
and  a  bookkeeper  to  enter  the  factory  order  with  ship¬ 
ping  Instructions  the  day  we  get  it.  No  buggies  to  carry 
over,  either,  like  the  catalog  houses  or  dealers,  or  the 
maker  who  puts  out  a  lot  of  styles. 

Here's  a  brief  description — more  facts  and  full  de¬ 
tails  are  told  in  our  big,  free  portfolio.  Get  it. 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  i  Auto-Seat  styles 
and  many  choices  of  colors.  Full  length  water-tight 
genuine  leather  quarter  top.  Strong  well-lronedand 
braced  poplar  body.  Long  distance  dustproof  steel 
axles.  Oil  tempered  easy  riding  springs.  Hot  set 
round  edge  Gautier  steel  tires.  Strongest  hickory 
wheels.  Rear  circle  interlocking  fifth  wheel. 

Double  perch  gear.  Reinforced  steel  bow  sockets. 
Substantial  heavy  upholstering.  Genuine  leather 
dash.  Waterproof  rain  apron  and  boat  in  rear. 

Quick  shifting  shaft  couplings.  S-Prong 
steps.  Strong,  double  braced  full  trim¬ 
med  shafts.  Oil  and  lead  painting. 

Handsome  a  job  as  you’ll  see  on  1000 
miles  of  road.  You  can’t  beat  it. 

Write  for  Big  Portfolio 
FREE— Today  Sure 


NOTE: 

Choice  of  4 
Auto-Seat  and 
Many  Colors 
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A^BUTTER  PROBLEM.  ing  after  a  Summer  shower.  Stop  these 

We  keep  one  cow,  live  years  old ;  she  has  Tirith,  cement  mortar.  Smooth  your  walls 
black  tongue,  slim  tail,  curled  horns,  and  witb  cement  mortar,  put  in  a  concrete 

in  fact  is  a  very  pretty  cow.  They  call  watertight  bottom  and  you  then  have  a  silo 

her  Alderney;  due  to  calve  April  2.  Since  which  will  keep  perfectly  and  is  unaffected 
early  in  the  Fall  her  milk  has  been  bitter;  by  cold>  wind  or  anything  else.  Of  course 

we  churn  from  three  to  five  hours  without  you  bave  to  Put  a  roo£  over  i£  as  y°u 

getting  butter.  I  have  run  the  churning  have  to  do  'with  any  other. 

tonmnritnro  frnm  ro  .. _  I  have  neard  a  great  deal  about  the  labor 

peratuic  fiom  C-  at  different  times  to  0f  getting  the  silage  out  of  the  pit  to  feed, 

85  with  no  success.  We  thought  at  first  it  but  I  have  not  experienced  it.  I  simply 


might  be  frozen  grass,  put  her  in  stable, 
give  good  sweet  corn  fodder,  condition 


hung  a  little  pulley  in  the  roof  of  the 
house,  a  boy  would  go  down  into  the  silo, 
fill  the  baskets,  hoist  them  up  by  means  of 


powders,  a  little  cornmeal,  beets,  potatoes,  the  pulley,  and  another  boy  above  would 

salt,  etc.  Milk  boils  all  right,  but  unless  emPt.v  them  in  the  cattle  mangers  as  fast 

hoik'd  it  is  verv  bitter  after  standing  a  ?s!ahois^,d’  and  that  3°b  proved  a  mere 

,  :  ,  very  oittei  alter  standing  a  trifle>  The  work  was  so  ]ight  the  follow- 

couple  of  hours.  Cow  runs  and  plays,  eats  ing  year,  when  I  decided  to  build  another 
well  and  seems  perfectly  well  in  every  way  sil(h  1  asked  my  manager  whether  he 
Can  vou  tell  me  the  'cause  and  eive  tlia  wanted  a  silo  above  ground  or  in  the 

‘ ■  f  cause  and  glve  the  ground,  and  he  said  he  preferred  it  in  the 

remedy  for  the  same?  p.  a.  r.  ground. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  While  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  dur- 

Ac  P  A  T?  t  .  ,  ,  able  silo  that  can  be  built,  the  economy  is 

/as  1 .  A.  K.  does  not  state  what  not  in  the  cost  of  the  silo,  but  in  the  cost 

amount  of  feed  is  given,  nor  how  it  of  fillLng  it:-  If  >:ou  bave  a  ?tone  silo  above 

6  .  ’  uuw  11  ground  you  must  of  necessity  use  a  good 

is  prepared  to  feed,  it  is  rather  difficult  strong  engine  to  hoist  your  silage.  This 

foil  ,  .  means  a  good  large  cutter  and  a  large  force 

to  tell  just  wiiat  one  article  is  causing  of  hands  also,  which  cannot  be  had  at  all 

the  trouble.  Experiments  made  a  few  £,mes> , and  if  t0.  b?,  hadk  ^hey  are  costly. 

^  no  iimus.,  d  xcw  Tlie  above-ground  silo  and  large  equipment 

years  ago  when  potatoes  were  a  good  docs  very  'well  for  the  man  working  on  a 
rmn  ouA  ,  ,,  ,  .,  large  scale,  but  does  not  suit  the  man  with 

crop,  and  low  price,  proved  that  they  12  or  20  cows.  When  I  went  to  fill  my 

were  a  poor  food  for  a  butter  cow  as  1  could  get  n°  labor,  and  had  only 

,  .  c  uw’  dS  two  young  men  on  the  place.  Tliev  took 

the  churnings  were  foamy  and  resulted  m.v  small  feed  cutter  with  only  12  feet  of 
in  a  macc  nf  i  •  i,  carrier  and  placed  it  in  position,  using  the 

a  mass  ot  something  which  le-  carrier  to  dump  the  silage  about  the  middle 

sembled  lard  more  than  butter  Corn-  ?-f  tbe  Th(v  tbc;n  put  their  small  gaso- 

,  line  engi,ne  1U  position  and  commenced  to 

meal  will  sometimes  produce  bitter  fil1  the  silo.  They  -would  hook  up  to  their 
mill-  and  ,  ,  wagon  and  go  to  the  field,  unhook  one  horse 

milk  and  cornstalks  when  not  properly  and  hitch  him  to  a  corn  harvester,  and  cut 

cured  will  have  the  same  effect  Where  ^hat  Ahel  could  manage  that  day,  then 

hook  the  horse  back  to  the  wagon,  load  up 
one  cow  is  kept  one  must  be  more  and  drive  to  the  silo,  start  up  the  engine, 

careful  in  feeding  to  keep  a  balanced 

ration  than  when  a  number  are  kent  very  smalb  but  these  two  young  men  would 
t-.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  y  '  put  up  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  silage 

keea  some  hay  with  the  cornstalks  and  each  day,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
hf-  enrp  mrnctoll-e  ’  ,  in  this  way  it  takes  two  men  only  a  week 

c  sure  cornstalks  have  been  properly  or  10  days  to  put  up  enough  silage  for 

cured.  Do  not  feed  condition  oowders  tbe  Wint?r  feed  of  a  small  herd.  The  en- 
. .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  gine  used  is  small  and  inexpensive,  and 

n  cow  is  healthy ;  mix  some  other  gram  can  be  used  for  various  purposes.  The  cut- 
fopd  witk  tino  i-i  .  ..  ter  is  small  and  inexpensive.  There  is  no 

ccd  with  the  cornmeal  to  lighten  it,  extra  labor  to  be  hired  and  if  the  herd  in- 

either  ground  oats,  or  middlings  with  c,r,eases  in  number  so  as  to  require  more 
,  Tf  i  •  &  silage,  you  need  only  have  two  or  three 

bran.  It  bjtying  cornmeal  we  would  silos  and  work  a  little  longer  to  fill  them. 
nHvicf.  t  1  bave  seen  some  stone  silos  in  this  coun- 

aduse  gluten  meal  in  place  of  corn-  try,  and  unless  carefully  -watched  and  at- 

meal.  Do  not  feed  potatoes,  as  in  tended  to  they  would  fall  down  and  be  de- 
~  .  .  .  ,  .  ’  stroyed.  I  have  heard  of  your  cyclones  in 

sufficient  quantities  they  will  cause  bit-  the  West  and  your  frozen  silage  in  the 

ter  nil'll-  purl  tinkle  North.  Your  underground  silo  eliminates 

tei  milk  and  trouble  in  churning.  all  of  these  difficulties.  I  hear  the  life  of 

Beets  are  a  good  food  and  have  a  good  the  stone  silo  variously  estimated  from  10 
„  L  b  to  20  years.  The  young  man  who  properly 

effect  upon  the  milk.  Always  put  the  builds  an  underground  concrete  silo  may 

D-rain  fnnd  nnrm  tlm  r^ntc  Tf  reasonably  expect  his  great-grandchildren 

giam  iooa  upon  tbe  roots,  it  corn-  to  use  it  if  they  wish,  and  from'  my  ex¬ 

meal  is  fed  do  not  mix  the  salt  with  perience  they  are  tbe  most  desirable  form. 

..  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  BENJ.  WATKINS  LEIGH. 

ration,  but  place  it  so  the  cow  has  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

access  to  it  whenever  she  wants  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. — Better  caution  the  workmen 

,  , .  ,  . , .  ,  ...  .  about  going  down  into  such  a  silo  without 

tact  that  boiling  the  milk  sweetens  it  testing  the  air  in  it.  We  have  known  cases 

nroves  the  bitterness  is  in  the  feed  vvhere  carbonic  acid  gas  accumulated,  as  it 

proves  tne  bitterness  is  in  the  teed,  could  not  drain  off.  Better  lower  a  lighted 

and  the  trouble  with  the  butter  in 

churning  proves  that  the  ration  is  not 

properly  balanced,  as  with  a  balanced 

ration  one  has  no  trouble  in  churning 

regardless  of  what  the  cow  may  be. 

M.  M. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  SILO. 

This  is  not  a  dairy  section.  It  is  a  to¬ 
bacco  section,  and  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  stock  of  any  kind.  A  few  years 
ago  I  decided  to  breed  registered  Jersey 
cattle,  and  realized  that  I  needed  silage  to 
feed  them  with  in  Winter.  I  happened  to 
meet  our  State  Dairy  Commissioner  and 
asked  him  how  best  to  build  a  silo.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  you  could  build  them  any  way ; 
that  he  had  three,  and  his  best  silo  was 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.  I  had 
read  a  great  deal  about  the  advantages  of 
the  stone  silo  above  ground,  and  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  underground  silo,  but 
after  considering  the  matter  I  decided  to 
try  the  underground  silo.  I  employed  a 
man  to  build  a  silo  on  my  place  12  feet 
square  and  18  feet  deep,  he  to  dig  the  pit, 
haul  his  own  sand,  get  up  and  break  up 
his  own  stone  and  complete  the  job  all  ex¬ 
cept  putting  on  the  roof,  I  to  furnish  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  cement  and  the  little  timber 
needed  for  forms,  which  I  could  use  after¬ 
wards  in  building  the  roof.  For  this  job 
he  charged  me  $75.  The  silo  was  built  as 
follows :  A  pit  was  dug  13  feet  square  and 

17  feet  deep,  care  being  exercised  to  have 
the  earth  walls  as  smooth  and  as  near 
perpendicular  as  possible.  Then  2x4  pieces 

18  feet  long  were  set  up  as  a  studding  seven 
inches  from  the  earth  wall  and  well  braced ; 
inch  boards  were  placed  on  edge  against 
the  studding  and  between  the  studding  and 
the  earth,  to  make  the  forms  for  concrete. 

To  avoid  the  sharp  angles  in  the  corners 
which  would  be  objectionable  the  angles 
were  cut  off  so  as  to  give  an  octagon  ef¬ 
fect,  but  the  pieces  cutting  off  the  angles 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  10  inches  long. 

Concrete  is  mixed  and  tamped  between 
the  boards  and  the  earth  making  a  concrete 
wall  six  inches  thick.  This  wall  is  carried 
one  foot  above  the  ground  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  water  running  in.  After  the 
wall  is  thoroughly  set  or  hardened  the 
wooden  form  is  taken  out.  You  can  then 
detect  any  leaks  there  may  be  by  watch- 


lighted 

lantern  in.  If  it  goes  out  do  not  go  down 
until  the  air  is  well  stirred  up. 

Get  the  Most 

a  Silo  Gan  Make 

Get  a  Silo.  But  get  a  good  one.  Choose 
carefully— and  wisely.  Get  a  Lansing  if 
lyou  want  the  most  that  a  Silo  can  mean  to 
your  profits.  Thousands  of  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  proved  it. 

LANSING  SILOS 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627, 732. 

Made  of  best  wood.  All-steel  Hoops  and  Draw 
Lugs.  Convenient  continuous  doorway  with  Ladder 
[Front.  Many  other  features.  Write  for  best  book  oa 
~los  and  Silo  profits.  Write  postal  now  to 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  Dept.  329  Lansing,  Midi. 


From  $66.00  up 

Depend-  8x16— 1%  in.  Cypress  Silo,  S  66.00  We  make 
ing  on  10x20—2  “  “  “  116.00  any  other 

the  size.  10x22 — 2  “  “  “  126.00  size  just 

12x20 — 2  “  “  “  134.00  as  cheap. 

12x24-2  “  «  «  159.00 

What  you  get  in  addition  to  the  above  is,  first, 
our  “1912”  continuous  door  opening,  with  galvaniz¬ 
ed  hardware,  and  combination  ladder;  second,  two 
galvanized  cables;  third,  two  new  style  anchor  rods; 
fourth,  interior  coated  with  “Shelco”  gloss;  fifth, 
outside  painted  with  oxide  red  paint.  This  is  the 
biggest  value  ever  offered-buy  now  to  be  shipped 
when  wanted. 

Write  for  Silo  booklet  “DD.” 

The  difference  between  buying  the  “Arundel” 
Silo  by  mail  and  buying  a  Silo  from  an  agent  is  to 
make  a  saving  of  from  20  to  404.  If  this  saving  is 
not  made  in  the  price,  you  surely  will  save  it  in  the 
quality.  Buy  the  “Arundel  ”  Silo,  examine  it  and  if 
it  is  not  as  represented— don’t  take  it.  That  is  our 
proposition— can  you  beat  it?  We  take  the  risk 
and  pay  the  freight  back.  Which  will  you  buy  ?— 
think  it  over.  Deal  with  the  maker  direct. 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadiila 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadiila  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted 
UNADiLLA  SILO  CO..  BoxC. 
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Goshen  Milk  Condensing  Co., Goshen,  Ind. 
Covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  Cheapest 

Roofing 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing'  is  lower  in 
first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  and  slate, 
and  cheaper  than  all  other  roofings 
when  cost  per  year  is  considered. 

Tin,  iron  and  most  prepared  roofings  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  trouble  and  expense,  for  they  have  to  be 
painted  or  regravelled  every  few  years.  No 
paint,  gravel  or  other  protection  is  ever  needed 
for  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  Its  first  cost  is  the 
only  cost. 


consists  of  layer  on  layer  of  Asbestos  (rock)  Felt  securely  cemented 
together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  This  makes  a  ready  roofing 
that  is  literally  a  pliable  stone — with  the  everlasting  qualities  of  stone. 

Sparks  or  burning  brands  cannot  ignite  it.  Rain,  snow,  heat,  cold, 
salt  air  or  chemical  fumes  cannot  injure  it. 

This  roofing  is  in  good  condition  today  on  many  buildings  after  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  of  service.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  can  be  used  on  any  type  of  building. 

Get  it  from  your  dealer.  Sold  direct  if  he  can 't  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  a  piece  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  and  illustrated 
Book  No.  48 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Kansas  City  v»ssr  .  Minneapolis  Omaha  San  Francisco 

Boston  Dallas  Los  Angeles  fiS  8  tSTOS  New  Orleans  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee  “***  New  York  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

For  Canada:  -THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  1675 


FIRE  FROST  FflOOr  HO  PAINT  it)  $2  000  000 

CEMENT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  THE  MATERIAL  ON  yUlVVVaVVV 

SILO  YOUR  OWH  FARM.  YOU  CAN  BUILD  WITH  IHfMnllH  ^  #  # 

BLOCKS.  COMMON  LABOR^ -QUALITY  BEING  IN 
YOUR  HANDS. 

I? 


r. _  ETHER  CEMENT  OR  THE  SILOS  CARRIES  HOOPS 
SILO  '  Wmi  MALLEABLE  SCREW  COUPLINGS. ENTIRELY 
8LOCKS  ■  around  the  structure. 
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FREIGHT  ALLOWED  TO  HOMETOWN 

1.1/  vnmLVMww  ivwn  i nuoL  vrnvrvnvvr 

CEMENT  STILE  SILO  Cft  KALAMAZOO  MICH 


The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Crafne  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo  ^ 

First  staves ;  then  a  1  ayer  of  odor  less, air¬ 
tight  sheathing  ;  outside,  a  continuous 
spiral  wooden  hoop.  N  o  iron  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  The  weattier  can’t  harm 
this  silo.  It’s  water-proof— air-proof — 
frost-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out. 
W rite  for  catalog  of  details  today. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY  ^ 
63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  V. 


Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeder*, 
feeders  and  farmers  In  the  world.  "Tells  how  they 
greatly  increased  their  profits.”  Write  for  this 

valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  now— FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627.732. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  nearest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
^^^jjg^Uood^gentyranterDsver^irhere^^^^^^' 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  SlloT  Why 

accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserve*  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  mllk-produolng  value?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 


Unadilu,  N. 


are  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
silos  because  we  use  higher  grade  lumber, 
because  they  are  of  superior  design  and  we 
furnish  a  GENUINE  wood  preservative. 
They  cost  less  because  we  sell  direct  and 
save  you  agents’  profits.  SPECIAL  DIS¬ 
COUNT  for  EARXY  ORDERS.  Post 
card  will  bring  full  information. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO. 

AUBURN,  MAINE 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  delry  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  muBt  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  9II.0  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  h&s  feature!  thai  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Rosa  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO*  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  S.  W. Ross  Co.(Est  1850) 
Box  13  8FKINGF1ELD,  OHIO 


wmmmmMmmmi’. 

Here’s  the  only  blower  ensilage 
cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  all  conditions. 
PAPEC  ENSILAGE 

*  PNEUMATIC  *-•  CUTTER 
Cuts  and  elevates  silage  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter.  Easy 
to  set  up  and  operate;  no  wood  to 
twist  and  warp;  elevates  over  50  feet 
without  clogging.  Write  for  booklet, 

*  How  to  Prepare  Ensilage,”  FREE. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Bex  10.  Shortsvlll*.  M.  Y.  M 
ZfCf  „  Distributing  Points:  wt 

Unadiila  Silo  Co.,  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  25  other  distributing  points. 


1912. 
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MAKE  YOUR  MILK 
CANS  PROFITABLE 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 

A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  Sturges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
sanitary 

rges 

Milk  Cans 

the  strongest  built,  o£ 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin¬ 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
handles  of  one  piece.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
Write  for  Hensons.—  If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
th&tn,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  You  are 
sure  of  prompt  shipments  from  NewYork  or  Syracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  60.  . 


Sturges  &  Bum  Ml g.  Co. 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ifiecr 


BLOOD 

TONICS 


Full 
Milk 
Pails 

-TnKWIV.^-. 

Keep  Your  Animals1 
In  Proper  Condition 

The  only  way  you  can  save  feed  and 
Increase  the  producing  powers  of 
your  cows,  horses,  Bheep  and  hogs  is 
by  perfecting  their  digestion  and 
purifying  their  blood.  Don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  using  an  old  style  “All-in. 
One”  conditioner.  Use 

Fairfield’s  fon°cs 

an  individual  preparation  for  each  kind 
of  animal.  Blood  Tonic  for  horses  only. 
Milk  Producer  for  cattle  only.  Egg 
Producerfor  Poultry  only.  Blood  Tonic 
for  hogs  only.  Kach  preparation  is 
scientliically  compounded  to 
meet  the  Individual  require¬ 
ments  of  each  kind  of  animal. 
Th©*©$  1.00  Books  FREE.  The  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  these 
books  is  valuable  to 
v every  farmer— FKEE  if 
Jj you  send  name  of  dealer. 

FAIRFIELD  BFfl.  CO. 

605  8.  Delaware  At©. 


Ask 
your 
|  dealer 
for 
f.them 


Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 


[Dealers  write 
| — good  prop¬ 
osition- 
easy  sales 


^^^mTRoofind 
15  indestructible  ° 

The  hot  boiling  sun,  heavy  rain  storms, 
strong  winds  or  winter’s  chilly  blasts 
have  no  effect  on  Certain-teed  Rubber 
Roofing.  Millions  of  rolls  in  actual  use  on  the 
roof  today— it  is  fully  tried  and  has  stood  the 
acid  test  of  time— we  guarantee  it  for  15  years. 

Don’t  decide  now  for  or  against  Certain-teed 
Roofing  or  Rubber  Shingles  until  you  get 
prices  from  your  local  dealer  and  figure  how 
much  money  you  can  actually  save. 

A  Certain-teed  label  is  pasted  on  each  roll 
or  bundle  for  your  protection.  Ask  for  book 

J-2,  “  How  to  Build  for  LESS  Money.” 

GENERAL 

ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  East  8t.  Louis,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
Its  kettleln  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
laundry  Stoves,  Water  ana 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  r#*Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  f or  cirenlax-  J. 
D.  R.  Sperry  it  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Famous  Horse  Case. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  1,  1911,  page 
426  mention  was  made  of  the  Knowl  Reward 
horse  case.  This  stallion  Know!  Reward 
was  to  be  sold  to  a  company  consisting  of 
27  shares  of  $100  each.  The  company  was 
never  formed,  owing  to  dissension  among 
the  members,  but  the  promoter  had  se¬ 
cured  several  notes  with  good  signatures, 
which  he  discounted  in  a  neighboring  town ; 
the  horse,  which  had  been  kept  by  a  local 
liveryman  while  the  company  was  being 
formed  was  finally  sold  at  auction  to  pay 
bis  board  bill. 

The  makers  of  the  notes  refused  to  pay 
them,  claiming  that  they  were  obtained 
through  misrepresentation.  The  case  has 
been  in  the  courts  15  years,  the  last  trial 
resulting  in  a  verdict  of  $1,332.43  against 
the  makers  of  the  notes.  A  motion  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  was  denied  by  Judge  Reed 
at  New  London,  Conn.  It  is  said  that  the 
case  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Some  Backyard  Hens. 

Mr.  George  Macafee  of  Pennsylvania 
sends  the  following  hen  record.  He  sold 
the  original  birds  to  this  man  three  years 
ago  : 

The  hens  were  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ;  they  had 
before  them  all  the  time  a  dry  mash,  two 
parts  wheat  bran,  two  parts  gluten ;  one 
part  wheat  middlings,  one-fourth  part  oil 
meal,  one-fourth  part  60  per  cent  protein 
beef  scraps.  They  were  fed  corn  and 
wheat  at  night  liberally ;  had  grit,  oyster 
shells  and  fresh  water  before  them  all  the 
time.  The  man  is  a  mechanical  engineer, 
and  worked  every  day,  only  caring  for  the 
hens  night  and  morning.  They  have  a 
house  6x10  feet,  double  boarded  with  paper 
ventilator  at  top.  10x12  inches  opening  at 
bottom  to  go  out  in  run,  open  all  the  time ; 
two  2x3  feet  sash  glass  in  south  side,  also 
wire  run  10x12  feet  on  south  side  of  house. 


1909.  1910.  1911. 

Ilens.Eggs.  Ilens.Eggs.  Hens.EggS. 

-I  A  1  A  ft  OR  107  Oft  ftft 


January  . . . 

14 

140 

20 

137 

29 

99 

February  . . 

14 

267 

20 

178 

28 

221 

March . 

14 

264 

20 

285 

27 

522 

April  . 

14 

170 

20 

348 

27 

483 

May  . 

14 

171 

20 

235 

26 

414 

June  . 

14 

125 

20 

233 

26 

383 

July  . 

14 

175 

18 

229 

25 

403 

August  .... 

14 

152 

18 

167 

24 

381 

September  . 

14 

151 

18 

165 

23 

361 

October  . . . 

14 

86 

15 

180 

23 

225 

November  .. 

14 

34 

15 

81 

23 

3  84 

December  .. 

14 

86 

14 

67 

23 

151 

Totals  . . 

1821 

2305 

3827 

Average  cost  of  feed  per  doz.  10%  cents. 
Average  price  sold  at,  25  cents  per  dozen. 

GEORGE  MACAFEE. 


Cockerel’s  Ear  Lobes  Discolored. 

What  causes  ear  lobes  of  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  to  turn  yellow?  I  purchased  a 
cockerel  some  weeks  ago  with  perfectly 
white  ear  lobes,  but  after  having  same 
about  three  weeks  they  seemed  to  turn  yel¬ 
low.  I  am  feeding  yellow  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  and  oil  meal  in  mash.  e.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Tt  is  generally  believed  that  yellow  corn 
will  give  a  yellow  tinge  to  white  feathers 
and  ear  lobes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  data 
on  the  subject  that  can  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  a  process  by  which  yellow  lobes 
are  made  white  for  a  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  faking  which  is  practiced  by 
many  fanciers,  but  is  probably  not  the 
cause  of  the  change  from  white  to  yellow 
in  this  ease  if  you  purchased  the  bird  from 
a  reliable  breeder.  f.  t.  f. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay. 

I  feed  my  pullets  a  dry  mash  in  hoppers 
at  2.30  p.  m.  composed  of  eight  parts  bran, 
four  ground  oats,  two  blood!  meal,  two  beef 
scraps,  one  oil  meal,  one  corn  meal,  one 
gluten  meal,  one  middlings ;  in  the  morning 
and  at  11  o’clock  corn  on  the  cob;  always 
hot  water,  dry  bone,  oyster  shells,  grit  and 
charcoal  before  them ;  wheat  straw  eight 
inches  high,  and  green  feed.  They  lay  but 
five  or  six  eggs,  and  I  have  135  pullets 
hatched  last  May.  They  throw  mash  out 
of  the  hoppers  with  beak,  as  if  they  were 
searching  for  something  else.  Last  year  I 
fed  their  parents  the  same  way  and  they 
laid  30  and  up  to  55  eggs  every  day  for 
60  pullets  only,  which  I  think  was  good. 
The  same  pullets,  which  are  now  yearlings, 
laid  all  last  Summer  well,  and  are  now 
laying  10  and  15  eggs  every  day,  and  I  have 
only  50  left  of  them.  Do  I  feed  too  much 
bran  or  what?  As  you  see,  it  is  very  near 
Coming’s  system.  Is  it  the  very  cold 
weather?  e.  de  c. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  the  poor  egg  production  in  this 
case  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the 
food.  How  about  the  henhouse?  Have 
they  plenty  of  room  to  exercise,  and  is  ex¬ 
ercise  encouraged?  They  should  have  about 
three  square  feet  floor  space  per  hen,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  without  draft.  Encour¬ 
age  exercise  by  throwing  mixed  grains  in 
deep  litter.  f.  t,  f. 


Poisoning  Foxes. 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  fixing 
poison  to  kill  foxes,  as  they  carry  oflf  so 
many  of  my  hens  and  I  cannot  see  to  shoot 
them?  I  have  heard  that  lard  and  strych¬ 
nine  would  kill  them,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  fix  it.  G.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

B.  N.-Y.— Will  the  fox  killers  help  ns  out? 


Milkless  Heifer. 

I  have  a  heifer  coming  two  years  old  in 
April ;  her  sire  was  a  registered  Holstein 
and  her  dam  a  purebred  Jersey.  She  is 
good  size,  in  good  order,  went  her  full  time, 
and  calved  about  a  week  ago,  and  hasn’t 
a  drop  of  milk ;  had  a  nice  fair-sized  calf. 
I  have  run  a  dairy  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  never  had  anything  like  it  before.  Could 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  if  it  will  happen 
with  her  again?  e.  p.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

A  chill  or  attack  of  congestion  may  cause 
suppression  of  milk,  and  while  some  milk 
may  come  down  gradually  if  you  massage 
and  strip  the  udder  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  she  will  not  be  likely  to  prove  a 
profitable  milker  now,  or  after  another 
calving.  a.  s.  a. 


Your  FREE  Copy  of 
Poultry  Guide  is  Ready 


244  pages  otpractical  money-making  suggestions  and 
advice — latest  methods',  most  approved  plans  fully 
explained— facts  for  beginners,  etc.  Also  pictures  and 
describes  In  detail — 

rVPUFD  C  incubators  - 

I  rnniVO  and  BROODERS 

Original,  non-moisture  machines ;  self-regulating,  self-venti¬ 
lating;  fireproof;  insurable.  “Cyphers  Company  Service’’ 
means  that  we  stand  back  of  our  cus-« 
tomers.  This  valuable  Service  is  free  I 
to  Cyphers  Company’s  customers.  Itj 
is  fully  described  in  our  big  free  book." 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  38 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Ill.  1 
Boeton,  Mas*.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oakland,  Cal.  ' 

Mandy  Lee 

The  incubator  that  is  making  chick  I 
hatching  a  science.  "Open  front  poultry"house’T 
plan  of  ventilation — openings  at  the  eggs.  Heat,  1 
moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor-  f 
tioned  automatically.  Send  for  latest  book,  free.  j 
Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  I 
White  Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  E 
Lee  farm. 

CEO.  H.l'eE  CO.,  1 221  Harney  SL.  Omaha, Neb.j 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both 


California  Rcd- 


For 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
nursery:  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
i*  Trial  —  money  back  |^~1~»imiTm~T 


to  use.  30  Days*  Xriai  —  money 
I  if  not  0.  K.  Writo  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept  90  Racine, Wis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin* 
ating.i  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 
lOO  Egg  Incubator,  @7.00 
lOO  Chick  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 
Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  IWIFQ.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’S  LATEST  MODEL 


mnnn  o  bone  cutter 

I  cuts  last,  easy,  due ;  never  clogs. 

10  Days'  Fra.  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

MF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD, MASS. 


GRIT 


AK A-SIIEL,  SOLUBLE, 

^Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In- 
jreases  egg  production. 
kThe  original  silica  grit. 
k  Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
your  local  dealer  or  ' 
send  $1.00  for  two 

ioo-lb.  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Agents  wanted 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J 

KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 

■M  Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  use 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Use  ! 
BwW  Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Chick  Foods. 

Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  always 
VMR  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  book- 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros.,  IO  Market  St.,  Camden.N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


One  Man  and  His  Son 

—  MADE  — 


$12,000 

In  One  Year 
with  Poultry 


Think  of  it!  A  good  sized 
_  fortune  made  in  one  year, 
good  part  of  it  is  anyone  can  do 
if  they  follow  similar  successful,  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  Our  big 

112-Page  Book  Tells  How 

It  is  full  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
successful  experiences  of  the  world’s  most 
prominent  poultrymen 

In  addition  there  are  articles  on  the  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  poultry  raising  on  the  ordinary 
farm— which  breeds  are  best— money-making 
methods  of  raising  ducks — how  to  feed — breed 
—rear — market  and  hatch  on  a  money-making 
scale.  Contains  scores  of  letters  from  leading 
poultrymen  telling  how  they  have  succeeded 
— their  secrets  of  success.  No  book  like  it.  No 
book  contains  so  many  articles  ofactual,  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  poultry  raising  experiences. 

Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal 

mail  it  today  and  insure  getting  a  copy  before 
the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray  Prairie  State 
Incubators,  Universal  Hovers,  Colony  Houses, 
etc.,  which  are  revelations  in  artificial  incu¬ 
bation  machinery.  Be  sure  to  write  for  book 
today.  Free— prepaid. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
406  Main  Street  flomer  City,  Pa. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $ 
and  Brooder  BFo™  " 

19  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 


door9.  Free  catalog 
’  describes  13  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Host  118  Racine,  Wl». 


Take  Dollars 

From  My  Low  Factory 
Price  For  Ten  Minutes 
of  Your  Time— QUICK! 

S Hurry  a  postal  to  me.  Get  my  magnifi-^k 
f  cent  offer  before  you  buy  any  incubator.  ~ 
■  I  am  doing  wonders  to  get  my  Improved 

|  Vow  Jewel  Hatcher 

'  ’  introduced.  Splitting  the  price 

for  10  mlnntes  of  yonr  time  at 
homo.  Giving  $26.00  poultry 
course  to  insure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Big  incubator  book 
free.  Sixty  days’  tree  trial. 
Record -brooking,  high-grade 
Hatcher  at  lower  price  than  you 
Can  secure  acheap,  ordinary  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatest  otter  of  the 
age.  Write  me  personally. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Pres. 

.W.  SAVAGE  FACTORIES,  InC., 
Dept- 157  Minneapolis,  Winn. 


•* TWO  OF  A  KIND” 

™°  OPEN  AIR  — 

jteture^*—  (Tose-to -Nature.  ^ 

BIRD  LIFE  DEMANDS  OPEN  AIR— CLOSE-TO-NATURE  BROODERS  GIVE  IT 

Contact  Warmth  Like  the  Old  Hen— Plenty  of  Freih  Air— No  Over-Crowding. 

Give  these  three  things  and  you  can  raise  every  chick  in  flocks  of  100  to  300.  CIose-To-Nature 
Brooders  and  Hovers  keep  the  chicks  close  to  nature  and  they  live  and  thrive.  Free  catalogue 

on  chick  brooding.  CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  78  Front  Street,  Colfax,  Iowa 

COULDN’T  Give  You  a  $ 

Better  Hatcher  If  I  $ 

Charged  You  $100  For  It 

Yet  My  Price  Is  Only 

All  Freight  Prepaid 

Sold  on  One,  Two  or  Three  Months*  Test 

\rOU  can’t  get  anything  better  than  the  best— then  why  paymorethan 
f  X  charge  for  my  World’s  Championship  Belle  City  Incubator.  Itbas 

won  the  double  world’s  cbamplonsbip  In  over  6,000  hatches — that  makes  It  bestof  all— no  mat 
ter  what  the  price.  The  reason  I  can  sell  my  incubator  at  so  low  a  price  is  because  I  would  rather 
L  i£||^^^60ll  several  thousand  at  a  small  profit  if  I  can,  rather  than  a  few  hundred  at  a  big  profit 

Bk  Order  from  this  advertisement  if  you  wish  to.  Thousands  do.  Here  . 

ML.  JnHIH'8  description  of  the  machine  you  will  get — the  machine  that  won  thej 
.  ...  double  world’s  championship:  140-Egg  Belle  City  World’s  Champion¬ 

ship  Incubator  has  simple,  perfect  self  regulator,  correct  hot  water  heating  system,  cop- 
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ing  valuable  instruction  book  on  operation,  hatching  and  care  of  chicks. 


$ 


50  Combination  Oiler 


We  «h!p 

/juic  k.  from 
Bt.  Paul,  BaffaloJI 
Kaau.8  City  or  _ 

Baclno.  J" 
140-Egg 

Incubator 


140-Chlek  Brooder 


Gets  my  Belle  City  World’s  Championship 
140-Egg  Incubator  and  my  celebrated  140- 
Chlck  Belle  City  Brooder  —  Guaranteed  to  raise  more  healthy 
chicks  than  any  brooder  made.  Read  description. 

It  is  double-walled,  hot  water,  top  heated,  metal  safety  lamp  and 
burner,  wire  runway  yard  with  platform.  Absolutely  the  most  perfect 
chick  raiser  made  today. 

By  ordering  together  yon  save  W%— by  ordering  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  save  time— get  your  machine  when  you  want  it,  ready  to 
start  when  your  eggs  are  ready.  Early  broilers  bring  biggest  prices. 
Why  pay  more  for  an  incubator  than  I  charge— doesn’t  It  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  buy  your  machine  from  me  as  thousands  of  people  do  right 
from  this_ advertisement!  Let  me  send  you  my  portfolio  “Hatching 
Facts.”  I  send  this  portfolio  with  each  machine  if  you  order  from  this 
advertisement,  or  your  name  on  a  postal  gets  it. 

Jiin  Rohan,  President,  BELLE  CITY  IXCUBATOIt  CO.,  Box  48  Racine,  Win. 
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A  FARMER  AND  A  HORSE  JOCKEY. 
The  Farmer  Got  Ahead. 

In  1910  I  needed  a  horse  very  badly,  and 
saw  in  the  evening  paper  an  advertisement 
of  two  horses.  In  the  morning  myself  and 
son  drove  down  to  see  them ;  'found  them  in 
a  barn  on  the  corner  of  an  alley,  the  house 
facing  another  street.  I  found  a  man  in 
the  barn  who  said  the  horses  were  his.  He 
told  me  his  mother  wanted  to  go  to  Detroit 
to  live,  and  he  wanted  to  go  along,  so 
he  would  sacrifice  the  team  for  a  quick 
sale.  He  had  been  hauling  coal  the  Winter 
before,  and  now  was  out  of  work,  and  the 
horses  were  eating  their  heads  off.  I  asked 
him  the  usual  questions,  were  they  sound 
and  all  right ;  he  guaranteed  them  to  be 
so.  I  wanted  a  plow  and  general-purpose 
horse  to  be  leader ;  he  told  me  the  mare 
was.  He  brought  the  mare  out ;  she  was 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old  and  in  good 
condition  so  far  as  I  could  see.  He  took 
the  mare  out  of  the  barn  without  any  bridle, 
and  moved  her  around  the  street.  His  price 
was  $100.  I  offered  him  $125  ;  he  eventually 
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stable  over  town  to  try  to  find  the  first 
man.  The  dealer  was  put  in  jail.  I  went 
home  from  the  market  and  went  to  work 
hoeing  pickles,  my  man  plowing  same. 
When  my  wife  wanted  me  to  have  this  man 
arrested  I  put  it  up  to  him  as  being  the 
man  there  at  time  of  our  coming ;  he  de¬ 
nied  it,  and  swore  that  he  was  not  there 
and  did  not  know  the  man  nor  ever  saw 
him.  All  gave  me  false  names.  I  was 
hoeing  last  row  of  pickles  when  my  little 
boy  came  out  to  me  and  said  a  man 
and  woman  were  at  the  house ;  they  wanted 
to  see  me.  I  dropped  hoe,  told  man  to 
finish  the  job  and  went  up  to  the  house. 
There  sat  the  dealer  I  had  arrested  in  the 
morning  with  woman  he  introduced  as  his 
wife.  He  got  up,  took  hold  of  my  hand 
and  wanted  to  shake.  I  asked  him  how 
and  why  he  was  there  on  my  place  and  how 
did  he  know  where  I  lived.  He  said  he 
found  out  and  asked  me  right  away  if  I 
would  settle  and  withdraw  the  suit  if  he 
gave  me  all  of  my  money  back.  I  told  him 
it  was  up  to  the  justice.  His  wife  said  the 
justice  would  not  settle ;  also  she  said  she 
was  the  one  that  wanted  to  settle  the  trou¬ 
ble  ;  that  she  knew  the  other  man  and 
could  get  the  money  from  him  I  paid  in 
the  first  place  if  I  would  sign  a  paper  to 
stop  prosecution.  I  told  this  man  that  I 
had  him  right  where  I  wanted  him,  and 
he  would  have  to  do  the  talking  and  paying 
now.  I  told  him  if  he  denied  now  what  I 
took  my  offer.  I  was  to  call  that  afternoon  w?;s,  soing  to  say  I  would  wipe  up  the  earth 

between  throe  anti  four  o'clock  to  get  the  2?  AVd!?  him  £°8Sa 

mare.  After  dinner  I  hitched  up  to  the  spring  about  his  name  and  about  not  knowing  the 


wagon,  took  my  wife  along  (which  was  a 
good  thing),  stopped  at  the  bank,  drew  out 
the  money  and  went  down  for  the  mare. 
Instead  of  going  down  Ludlow  street  I  went 
by  another  parallel  street,  turned  over  to 
Ludlow  on  Joe  street,  and  in  turning  the 
corner  we  saw  two  men  sitting  on  the  side¬ 
walk  beside  the  barn.  One  was  the  man 
I  dickered  with,  the  other  I  did  not  know 
at  that  time,  but  he  jumped  up  and  ran  in 
the  yard  behind  the  fence.  1  did  not  think 
anything  of  it  at  the  time.  The  dealer 
brought  out  the  mare ;  my  wife  looked  her 
over;  everything  looked  all  right;  put 
bridle  on  mare,  paid  man  $125,  and  jumped 
in  the  wagon  and  told  my  wife  to  drive  as 
fast  as  possible  so  as  to  get  home  and  get 
to  work.  As  we  started  away  I  saw  the 
man’s  other  horse  hitched  to  the  corner  of 


first  man,  and  not  being  there  when  I  got 
the  first  mare.  I  told  him  I  knew  that  the 
first  party  was  working  for  him ;  also  that 
he  was  only  a  bait  to  catch  the  unwary 
for  him..  He  did  not  deny  the  assertion. 
I  told  him  I  would  call  up  the  justice  and 
if  he  would  wait  on  us  I  would  come  down 
town  with  him  and  see  what  we  could  do, 
which  we  did.  The  woman  said  she  want¬ 
ed  to  straighten  out  this  trouble  and  would 
pay  me  all  the  money  received  from  me  in 
the  deal  and  pay  the  justice’s  fees  if  lie 
would  let  us  settle  the  thing,  for  she  did 
not  want  her  husband  to  go  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  The  justice  listened  to  her,  then 
he  took  down  a  law  book  and  said  : 

“Woman  you  are  in  this  now  as  deep  or 
deeper  than  your  husband,  for  the  law  says 
anyone  compromising  a  felony  by  paying 
money  back  fraudulently  taken  from  anyone 


mans  other  horse  hitched  to  the  corner  of  is  liable  to  $100  fine  and  90  days  in  jail, 
the  bain,  but  did  not  suspect  treachery.  I  cannot  do  anything  for  you.” 

>\e  went  about  two  squares  away,  when  the  She  sat  there  and  cried  and  wrung  her 


mare  commenced  to  breathe  so '  hard  and 
wheeze  so  loud  you  could  hear  her  for  one 
square  away.  I  saw  I  was  beaten,  so  told 
my  wife  to  turn  around  and  get  back  to 
the  stable  as  quick  as  we  were  going  away, 
hoping  to  catch,  the  rascal,  but  as  we  were 
turning  around  a  man  in  a  buggy  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  sell 
that  horse.  In  fact,  it  was  the  same  man 
we  saw  jump  up  and  run  back  in  the  yard 
at  the  stable.  I  told  him  that  I  had  just 
bought  her  and  had  been  swindled,  and  was 
going  back  to  catch  the  man  I  bought  her 
from.  He  followed  me  back  to  the  barn. 
I  called  a  policeman,  but  the  first  man.  had 
gone  with  the  other  horse  and  all  his  be¬ 
longings. 

The  second  man  looked  the  mare  over, 
told  me  she  was  wind-broken  and  had  a 
rupture.  He  offered  me  $50  for  the  mare 
then  or  to  trade  for  one  he  had  hitched  up 
in  the  rig.  My  wife  recognized  him  then 
and  wanted  me  to  have  him  arrested,  but 
I  held  off  because  I  could  not  prove  his 
identity  with  the  deal,  but  he  took  me  over 
to  his  stable  in  another  part  of  the  -ity  and 
told  me  to  pick  out  one  that  I  s  anted  of 
seven  or  eight  he  had  there,  i  p:;cke<?  a 
sorrel  horse.  He  guaranteed  the  norse 
sound  and  all  right.  I  paid  him  $10  to 
boot.  Now  here  is  where  I  got  him ;  he 
guaranteed  this  horse  sound  and  I  saw  his 
place  of  business,  so  I  could  locate  him 
when  wanted.  We  went  back  to  the  stable, 
exchanged  horses  and  I  went  home.  This 
was  Thursday.  Friday  morning  my  man 
hitched  up  the  team,  hauled  a  load  of  ma¬ 
nure  from  town,  and  got  home  at  dinner 
time.  He  said  sorrel  wanted  to  pull  the 
whole  load.  That  afternoon  he  hitched  up 
the  sorrel  and  he  had  heaves  so  badly  he 
would  not  pull ;  then  I  saw  I  was  done 
again.  I  went  down  town  on  a  car  and 
as  I  passed  the  street  where  the  stable  was 
located  I  looked  out  and  saw  the  first  man 
I  had  dealings  with  attending  and  watering 
the  horses.  I  jumped  off  the  car,  did  not 
stop  it,  ran  in  grocery  on  corner  and 
asked  grocery  keeper  to  look  out  and  see 
if  he  knew  the  man.  He  said  he  did  not, 
but  they  had  rented  his  barn,  and  had  been 
there  about  two  weeks.  I  then  told  him  to 
look  close  and  identify  the  man  if  I  called 
him  later  on, 

I  called  the  police ;  they  sent  me  a  man 
and  we  went  to  the  barn,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  birds  had  flown  ;  no  one  there.  We 
sat  there  two  or  three  hours,  but  did  not  get 
them.  Next  morning  being  market,  I  told 
my  man  to  ride  sorrel  horse  down  to  town 
and  I  would  come  over  from  market  and 
meet  him  at  the  stables  of  the  dealer.  I 
met  him  about  9  A.  M.  I  went  in  the 
stable,  found  the  dealer  there  and  told  him 
he  had  given  me  a  heavy  horse  and  I  looked 
to  him  to  make  good.  He  laughed  at  me, 
but  saw  and  heard  his  sorrel  breathe ;  then 
he  blamed  it  on  me,  said  I  fed  dirty  hay 
and  all  the  other  excuses  he  could  think  up, 
but  I  told  him  it  was  no  use ;  he  would 
have  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  He  made 
fun  of  me ;  then  I  got  mad,  but  still  I  of¬ 
fered  him  to  settle  the  deal  by  taking  the 
$50  he  offered  me  first  and  $10.  I  gave 
him  in  difference  of  two  horses,  he  to  keep 
both  horses,  mo  to  lose  the  difference,  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  it. 

Then  he  wanted  me  to  take  another 
horse,  but  I  told  him  I  would  not  have  an¬ 
other  of  his  horses  for  a  gift.  My  man 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  holding  the 
sorrel  horse ;  it  had  my  bridle  on.  I  stood 
and  thought  a  minute,  then  told  my  man  to 
take  the  sorrel  horse  in  the  barn,  tie  him 
beside  another  in  the  stall,  which  he  did, 
then  I  called  him.  We  jumped  on  the 
wagon  and  drove  away.  My  man  looked 
back  and  told  me  the  dealer  was  whipping 
the  horse  out  of  the  barn.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  care  what  he  did  with  his  horses, 
but  we  watched  till  someone  hitched  the 
horse  to  a  post.  Then  I  got  the  justice 
busy ;  told  him  all  the  circumstances  and 
swore  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The  justice  sent  a  con¬ 
stable  with  my  man  to  identify  the  dealer 
and  arrested  him.  I  went  back  to  the 
market  and  my  business,  but  put  up  $15 
justice’s  cost.  Afterwards  the  justice  sent 
for  me  to  come  over  and  identify  the 
dealer ;  then  my  boy  went  with  the  con- 


_  _  _  wrung 

hands  about  10  minutes.  The  justice  told 
them  their  situation  ;  the  husband  faced  the 
penitentiary  and  so  did  she,  and  he  would 
get  tlie  other  man  too.  She  said  :  “He  has 
left  the  State.”  The  justice  said  :  “Is  not 
the  State  of  Ohio  strong  enough  to  bring 
him  back?  This  is  a  State  case  of  high¬ 
way  robbery  and  you  cannot  get  away  or 
evade  tho  law.” 

Then  the  justice  called  up  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  and  getting  his  consent  to  tha 
transaction,  told  her  he  gave  them  10  min¬ 
utes  to  satisfy  me,  but  it  only  took  60 
seconds.  She  gave  me  $135 ;  he  gave  me 
$15,  justice’s  costs.  It  was  dark.  He 
wanted  to  Take  me  home  in  his  buggy,  buf 
I  said  no,  I  would  not  ride  with  half  a 
block  any  how  with  $150  in  my  pocket.  I 
went  back  to  shake  the  justice’s  hand.  He 
told  me  to  shake  hands  with  mvself. 

After  paying  me  the  dealer  said  to  me : 
“Where  is  my  sorrel  horse?”  I  said:  “I 
do  not  know ;  I  saw  you  whip  him  out  of 
your  barn  when  we  drove  away,”  but  I 
guessed  he  could  be  found  at  a  iivery  sta¬ 
ble,  for  when  I  went  home  I  saw  the  sor¬ 
rel  horse  tied  fast  yet  and  telephoned  to 
the  police  wlieer  he  was  and  to  take  care 
of  him.  I  said  to  him :  “Your  horse  has 
my  bridle  on  and  on  Tuesday  I  will  bring 
back  your  halter  and  demand  mv  bridle.” 
He  said  some  unprintable  words  and  I  left 
and  went  home. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  called  at  the  barn. 
He  was  not  there ;  stableman  asked  me 
what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  my  bridle,  and 
there  was  the  halter.  He  said  :  “Yes,  the 
boss  said  if  you  called  I  should  give  you 
this  bridle  as  quick  as  possible.”  In  about 
two  weeks’  time  this  man  left  Dayton.  O., 
and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since. 

Ohio.  e, 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Form  Power  Plant  vet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine— adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  If 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol’ 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 
„  the  Colton — the  latest 

4  r  nQVC,  Mrnm  development  in  en- 

10  uajo  gme  building. 

FREE  Trial  H  .Tffe  Get  it  on  trial  and 

i  ull  1 1  iqi  compare  its  simple, 

compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  tree  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

201  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Mich. 


PI  anet  Jn 

Inis  name  is  a  guarantee  all  over  the  world  of  the  most  modern  scien¬ 
tific  farm  and  garden  tools  manufactured.  Every  Planet  Jr 

cuts  your  work  in  half 

These  tools  double  your  crop  yield,  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single 
season  and  last  a  life-time.  Built  to  do  the  work ,  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
manufacturer  with  over  35  years’  experience. 


|no.  6 1  PIa“®t.  Jr  **ill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 

L - •. .and  Flow  Combined  plants  all  garden  seeds  accurately  in  hills  or  drills: 

noes,  cultivates,  and  plows  quickly,  and  thoroughly.  Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners 
everywhere. 

.  Flanet  Jr  TweIve=tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pulverizer 

is  invaluable  in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.  ~ 
chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in  finest 
icondition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants, 

TTpt  ITITI  A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  book! 

For  the  asking  you  can  get  this  bookful  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  crop  growing.  You  can’t  afford  to  mi3S  it. 

Send  postal  for  it  today! 


S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Bo_x  -1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 
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ull  Slumps!  Make  Big  Money  Easy! 

Increase  the  value  of  your  land.  Raise  stumps,  trees  and  hedges  out  of  ground,  then  raise  big 
crops.  Do  work  for  neighbors  or  rent  machine  at  a  big  price.  You  can  pull  trees  faster  than 
you  can  cut  them.  Get  the  only  Puller  that  is  self-anchored  and  stump-anchored,  the  unbreakable 

Milne  All  Steel  Combination  Stump  Puller 


Simple,  light,  handy,  rapid,  powerful.  Many  features— Patent  Wire  Rope  Coupler,  All  Steel  Rope  Safety 
Double  Power  Pulley,  Double,  Triple  and  Quadruple  Power  Attachments,  etc.  Our  new  Rotary  Power 
Attachment  is  a  wonder  for  sawing,  grinding,  washing,  and  other  power  work — a  farm  horso  power. 

Get  our  new  catalog  of  facts,  proof  and  prices.  Address 

MILNE  MFG.CO.,  860  Eighth  Street,  Monmouth,  III. 


NAME 


WM 
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AT  ONCE 

MAN 
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LOW  PRICES 

handsome  FENCE 

100  other  stvles.  Many  oheaper  than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO,.  Bex  946  DECATUR,  IND. 


To  Make  $100  Per  Month 
Above  Expenses 
About  2000  Men  J,™ 

our  Medicines,  Extracts,  Spices,  Soaps,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Stock  and  Poultry 
Preparations,  Polishes,  Etc.  Our  Company 
fastest  growing,  most  progressive,  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Established  over  17  years.  Capital 
and  surplus  over  $2,000,000.  Big  Branch 
Warehouses  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  Chester, 
Pa.  make  low  freight  rates  and  quick  ser¬ 
vice.  Total  floor  space  in  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses,  over  10  acres. 

ill-  ll.,.,  U|.ni  one  man  in  each  unoccupied 
YV6  liOwv  Yvdlll  locality  to  take  full  charge  of 
all  deliveries  to  farmers  and  others  from  a  wagon  sim* 
ilar  to  the  one  below;  in  short,  a  man  able  to  take  full 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  our  business  in  his 
district.  Not  every  man  can  fill  this  position  nor  can 
wo  afford  to  contract  with  one  who  is  too  extravagant 
or  too  old  or  too  young.  Wo  want  to  hear  from  men 
who  ha vo  been  fairly  successful-honest,  industrious 
men  who  will  be  satisfied  to  make  not  less  than 

$100  Per  Month  Clear  Profit 

above  expenses  the  first  year,  $1800  the  second 
year,  and  $2400  tho  third  year. 

If  you  are  fairly  well  acquainted  in  your  locality  and 
think  you  can  fill  the  position';  lose  no  time  in  writing 
us  for  particulars  as  we  are  now  rapidly  filling  all 
vacant  territory.  Wo  do  not  want  to  hear  from  men 
under  21  or  over  50  years  of  ago,  colored  people,  or 
women.  To  get  this  position  a  man  must  be  able  to 
furnish  1  or  2  horses  to  conduct  the  business,  also  good 
business  men  as  references.  If  you  cannot  meet  these 
requirements  do  not  write;  if  you  can  meet  them,  write 
us;  you  are  the  man  we  are  looking  for.  The  position 
pays  big,  is  honorable  and  permanent. 

W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co.  Freeport,  III, 


Give  Your 
^Horses  a 
Hair  Cut 

with  this 

Stewart 
Ball  Bearing 
Machine 


It’s  the  easiest  to  turn,  does 
the  fastest  work,  stays 
sharp  longer  and  Is  more 
durable  than  any  other  clip¬ 
ping  machine  ever  made. 
The  price,  all  com-  a 

plete,  is  only . ip 

You  can  get  it  from  your 
dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C  O.  D.  for  the  balance. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 

Write  for  new  catalog  showing  the 
largest  and  most  modern  line 
of  horse  clipping  and  sheep 
shearing  machines  in  the 
world. 


Bees  on  the  Farm 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Bavo 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1)4  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  91.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BR08.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


STOUT 

STRONG 


DURABLE 

CHEAP 


- - C*  lull 

huwo  Fences  and  Gates* 

-  „  Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  youp  railway  station.  Send  today 
(os  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown.  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept,  oa  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 


Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 
will  enhance  the  value 
your  property 

Republic  FlWcTZ 

^  are  made  by  cabling.Iarge  heavily  galvanized  wire, 

^  and  inserting  heavy  upright  wire  pickets,  corrugated 
only  at  point  of  intersection,  thus  forming  an  immovable 
joint.  A  variety  of  beautiful  deigns.  May  be  erected  with  wood 
or  iron  posts.  Write  for  catalog.  If  you  need  Farm  Gales,  write  for 
Special  Farm  Gate  Catalog.  .  All  our  farm  gates  are  built  of  High  Carbon 
Tubular  Sleek  Built  in  various  designs. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  4  GATE  CO.  ,2ll  Republic  St.,  Nerth  Chicago,  I1L 
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'AMERICAN 

STEEL  POSTJ 
n _ n  H&.  GATES! 

^MADJE  OF /JOUGH.SPRIN%  stee! 

COIL  fitness  determines 
^  profits  in  farming.  If  the 

soil  is  not  fit,  the  finest  seed 
in  the  world  will  produce  but 
an  indifferent  crop.  Soil  con¬ 
dition  is  the  most  important 
soil  fact,  last  and  always. 

A  fit  soil  is  mellow,  penetrated  to 
the  innermost  recesses  with  air. 
Natural  manures  are  there.  Weeds 
are  absent. 

Fertility  is  maintained  by  watchfulness; 
by  replacing  the  foods  taken  away  by 
crops.  Woven  wire  fence  surrounds  it, 
protecting  and  adding  to  the  profits. 


Ellwood  fence 

is  elastic,  tough  and 
springy.  Horizontal 
wires  twisted  into  steel 
cables  with  the  diamond 
mesh  or  stay  wires  inter¬ 


woven  in  triangle  form 
like  a  bridge  truss  —  the 
strongest  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  known.  Thoroughly 
galvanized,  inspected  and 
guaranteed. 


Look  for  Ellwood  Dealer  in  Your  Place 

He  buys  in  large  quantities  and  gets  lowest  carload  freight 

rates  and  gives  you  the  benefit. _ You  will  get  from  him 

the  most  for  your  money. 


Send  for  topy  of  “ Ellwood  Fence 
Hcios,”  also  book  "How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,”  profusely  illustrated* 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  showing  hoxo  fence  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


F.  Ranches,  YlcePres.&flen.  Sales  Apt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St-,  New  York. 
30  Church  St.,  Denver,  F*  8-  Steel 
Products  Co.  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles*  Portland,  Seattle* 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap  - 
er  than  IV ood  and 
More  Durab  l e. 
Get  Catalog. 


I  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

and  time  if  you  wish  to  buy  anewor  second-hand 

AUTOMOBILE 

Write  for  particulars,  M.  D.  BOUTON,  Consulting 
Engineer,  38B  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 


CHEAPER.THAH  EVER! 

Every  Kind  of  Woven  Wire  Fence. 
.Iso  Wrought  Iron  Picket  Fences, 
G*tes,Etc.  Writ,  for  fra.  Catalog 
Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co.. 
1103  E.  24th  Bt..  Indianapolis.  lad, 


TO  RENT 


Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
Hoosick  and  Schaghticolte, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGRAND  C. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


u 


Lactina  Suisse’* 

( S IVISS  LA  CTINA ) 

Manufactured  in  Vevey,  Switzerland, 
and  Lyons,  France. 

A  complete  diet  for  Calves,  Lambs,  Foals, 
young  Figs  and  other  young  animals. 

A  sound  food,  based  on  scientific  principles,  ensur¬ 
ing  right  qualities  of  body,  weight  and  reproductive 
properties. 

Above  Comparison.  Highest  Awards  for  Merit. 

Twenty-seven  Years  of  Success. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 

JOHN  H.  LYNCH,  81  Fult«n  Street,  New  York 

Prices  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Quality  You  Can’t  Equal 
— a  Price  You  Can’t  Beat! 


Direct  From 
Factory. 
Freight 
Prepaid 


Let  us  show  you !  Send  name  on  postal  for  book 
and  price.  Detroit-American  is  first  genuine  tongue¬ 
less  disc  ever  invented!  Features  protected  for  17 
years  by  patents.  All  other  “tongueless”  discs  are 
built  like  old  styles  with  tongues  cut  off.  Years 
behind  the  Detroit-American.  No  one  else  will  give 
you  30  days’  trial  with  money  in  your  pocket — no 
deposit — freight  paid,  cash  or  credit  and  factory 
prices /  No  other  harrow  good  enough  to  sell 
itself. 

Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  Com¬ 
plete,  with  Hitch  Free.  The  only 

all  steel  tongueless  c-isc  made.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  chance  of  breakage  —  no 
repairs— no  delays— no  waiting  for 
r  rnew  parts— no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide  tires.  Steel  axle  is  high  arched  and 
gives  good  clearance.  Trucks  are  flexible.  Wheels  pass  over  uneven  places  and  stones 
without  disturbing  balance.  Double  levers— each  section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
holddowns  insure  uniform  depth  of  cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  together. 
End  thrust  taken  up  by  a  hard  maple  ring  bearing.  Only  harrow  with 
steel  separators  between  blades.  Hitch  free  to  suit  size  of  harrow. 

Ilyfjlil  Pnctal  Mot/uY  Get  our  bi8r  book  which  fully 
r  U3lal  ivuw.  explains  the  above  and  many 
other  features.  Detroit-American  All  Steel  Harrows  are  made  in 
sixteen  sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16, 18,  or  20  inch  blade  as 
ordered  and  cutaway  style  if  desired.  Book  also  shows  world’s  best 
manure  spreaders,  engines  and  cultivators.  Send  your  postal  now. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
1645  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


Others  are  Weak  Imitations 


THE  BATTLE  OVER  OLEO. 

I  notice  on  page  168  an  editorial  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  importance  of  dairying  in 
the  South  and  the  strength  of  Southern 
Congressmen  lined  up  on  the  side  of 
oleomargarine.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  contained  in  the  following  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  personally  by  a  well-known 
Southern  agricultural  editor,  who,  for 
manifest  reasons,  does  not  care  to  be 
brought  into  controversy  personally. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I 
beg  to  state  that  I  believe  most  Southern 
people  are  opposed  to  the  tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Southern  daily  papers  and  South¬ 
ern  politicians  were  completely  captured  by 
the  cotton-seed  sophistry.  The  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  did  their  work  well,  aud  appealing 
to  prejudices  instead  of  reason  or  facts, 
they  have  won  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  South.  Of  course,  you 
are  right,  that  not  only  to  the  South  as  a 
whole  but  to  the  cotton-seed  crushers  it  is 
much  more  important  that  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  be  built  up  than  that  they  sell  a  small 
amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  masquerade  as 
butter.  Th£  trouble  is  that  the  oleo  people 
have  made  them  believe  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleo.  It  is  much  more  important 
that  the  cotton-seed  oil  mills  sell  their  meal 
for  a  good  price  than  that  they  sell  a 
small  amount  of  oil  to  go  into  oleo,  and  the 
dairyman  is  the  one  man  who  can  pay  a 
higher  price  for  cotton-seed  meal. 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  allusions  to  the 
game  being  played  by  the  oleomargarine 
people  in  the  daily  newspapers.  It  is 
a  coincidence  (?)  that  all  of  a  sudden 
prominent  daily  papers  all  over  the 
country  should  take  upon  themselves 
the  reiterating  of  statements  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  high  price  of  butter  is  due 
to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  etc.  The 
uniformity  of  sentiment  is  suggestive 
of  some  central  inspiring  agency  rather 
than  pure  coincidence.  Notice  some  of 
the  utterances  of  different  papers.  The 
Boston  Herald  says,  “The  privilege  of 
coloring  oleomargarine  was  restricted 

by  a  tax  so  severe  as  virtually  to  drive 
it  off  the  table.”  A  Central  New  York 
State  paper  says,  “This  substitute  for 
butter  would  be  still  cheaper  if  it  were 
not  for  the  severe  tax  that  was  placed 
upon  it  a  few  years  ago.”  The  Chicago 
News  says,  “The  price  of  butterine  is 
more  than  10  cents  per  pound  higher 
to  the  consumer  than  it  would  be  with¬ 
out  the  tax  imposed  by  the  government.” 
“The  present  law  is  a  protection  to  the 
dairies  of  the  Middle  West.” — Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  Register. 

A  oleomargarine  dealer  in  New  York 
State  has  recently  pleaded  guilty  and 
paid  a  fine  for  selling  oleomargarine  as 
butter.  He  was  a  peddler  going  from 
house  to  house  selling  “Sullivan  County 
butter”  at  from  seven  to  12  cents  per 
pound  above  the  price  of  honest  uncol¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  because  the  article; 
he  dealt  in  was  a  counterfeit,  and  he 
sold  the  counterfeit  as  genuine.  The 
oleomargarine  interests  are  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  tax  on  the  “poor  man’s 
butter,”  but  it  is  a  tax  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  far  as  possible  just  such  attempts 
to  deceive  and  cheat  the  workingman 
as  was  practiced  by  the  above  dealer. 
A  New  Jersey  colored  oleo  peddler  re¬ 
cently  got  into  trouble,  too.  He  was 
selling  the  stuff  at  35  cents.  He  prob¬ 
ably  paid  17  to  19  cents. 

GEO.  M.  WHITAKER, 

Sec’y  National  Dairy  Union. 


Those  Chautauqua  County  Cows — January 

While  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by 
these  cows  is  not  regarded  as  re¬ 
markable,  the  quality  steadily  increases, 
and  this  counts  when  butter  is  35  cents 
a  pound.  A  sample  taken  from  Branch’s 
milk  on  the  evening  of  February  1, 
tested  7.8  per  cent  butter  fat.  The 
sample  taken  from  her  milk  on  the 
morning  of  February  2,  tested  6.2  per 
cent  butter  fat,  thus  making  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  two  tests  7  per  cent  as 
shown  in  the  report.  Here  are  the 
figures : 

JANUARY. 

BRANCH. 

31  days’  milk,  552  lbs.  at  $2 . $11.04 

Daily  average,  18  lbs. 

Babcock  test,  7  per  cent  butter  fat. 

MATILDA. 

31  days’  milk,  511%  lbs.  at  $2 . $10.23 

Daily  average,  16%  lbs. 

Babcock  test,  6.2  per  cent  butter  fat. 


$21.27 

COST. 

Hay  .  $4.65 

Silage  . - .  4.56 

Grain  .  4.18 

Interest  .  1.00 

- 14.39 


January’s  net  profit .  $6.88 

Cost  of  production  per  100 .  1.35 


C.  C.  CLEMENT. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ben  Schmidt  Asks 

*Y0U  to  Send  the  FREE  Coupon^ 

and  Get  FREE  His  Remarkable  Book 

Ben  Schmidt,  acknowl¬ 

edged  the  world’s  expert  gas 

engine  maker,  has  published  a  very 
valuable  book,  “How  to  Use  Power  on  the 

Farm  and  in  the  Shop.”  He  wants  to  send  it 
to  you  FREE.  Just  put  your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  at  once.  We 
will  immediately  send  you  a  copy  of  this  valu¬ 
able  book,  "How  to  Use  Power,”  Free  and 
prepaid.  Only  one  copy  sent  to  each  person. 


Cn  AND  YOU 

9U  KEEP  THIS 

GREAT  ENGINE 

Yes,  sir,  that’s  right 

— you  keep  this  engine 

for  $1 . 50— a  wonderful  gaso¬ 
line  engine  offer,  an  offer  with¬ 
out  a  parallel.  We  offer  to  ship  you 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engineon 
your  simple  request,  without  an  order  or  any 
promise  from  you.  You  use  the  engine  10  en¬ 
tire  days,  use  it  all  you  want  to.  Then,  if  you 
don’t  wantit.  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Only 
$7.50  and  the  rest  in  the  easiest  monthly  pay. 


ments.  W e  send  you  the  engine  on  trial  to  prove 


that  it  is  the  greatest  engine  on  earth.  Your 
choice  of  lli,  3  or  7  H.P.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any  other 
engine  that  costs  twice  and  three  times  as 
much.  It  is  the  only  engine  with  the  marvel¬ 


ous,  powerful  chilled  cylinder.  The  only  engine 
for  farm  use  with  a  spark  retarder.  This  is 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine — • 
the  new  type  gasoline  engine  that  has  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  gasoline  engine  industry.  The 
only  engine  good  enough  to  send  out  on  actual 
trial  and  then  sold  to  you  on  easy  payments. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Chilled  Cylinder  and 
spark  retarder.  Write  for  catalog  and  whole¬ 
sale  price. 


1 0  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine 

free  trial  ever  offered  on  gas¬ 
oline  engines  for  farm  and  shop  use. 
We  want  you  to  see  that  women  and 
children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the  engine  to 
run  any  machinery  you  have  —  the  pump  — 
separator— washing  machine  —  corn  sheller  — 
grinder  —  anything — remember  the  engine  is 
ready  to  run  when  you  get  it— complete  and 
ready  to  run. 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

If  you  like  this  engine  after 

trying  it  out  for  10  whole  days,  you 
can  keep  it  and  take  a  long  time  to  pay 
for  it  on  easy  monthly  payments.  If  you 

don’t  want  to  keep  the  engine,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  after  using  it  free  for  10  days,  just 
send  it  back  at  our  expense. 


5  Years’  Guarantee 

Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 

Gasoline  Engine  is  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  for  5  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our 
$1,000  challenge  offer  on  our  engines. 


Schmidt’s  Book  FREE 


/ 


Yes,  send  the  FREE 

coupon  for  the  valuable  f  D  AO  K 
Free  Book,  “How  to  Use  ^  W  am 

Po  wer  on  the  Farm  and  S  OOIIPOM 

In  the  Shop.”  Get  all  +  l/UV/rUll 
particulars  of  our  >  Ben  L.  Schmidt,  Pres, 
amazing offer  be-  *  Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine 
fore  you  think  >  Works,  Dept.  8292,  Daven- 
of  buying  an  f  port,  Iowa, 
engine  from  Gentlemen — Please  send  me  ab- 

enybody.  S  solutely  free,  prepaid,  your  free  book. 
Act  quick-  r  “How  to  Use  Power  on  the  Farm  and  in  the 
ly. Write  .  Shop.”A!so  your  engine  cataiogs.wholesale 

now.  f  price  on  easy  payments,  all  information  about 
v  your  free  trial  offer  on  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cyl- 

7inder  Gasoline  Engine — ail  free  and  prepaid. 
I  assume  no  obligations. 


Name, 


Address. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Harry  E.  Wilson,  the  attorney  who  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Washington  Or¬ 
chard,  Irrigation  and  Fruit  Company  Thurs¬ 
day.  was  appointed  receiver  yesterday  of  the 
first  named  company  and  the  Columbia 
River  Orchards  Company,  the  parent  of  the 
first  named  company. 

The  Columbia  River  Orchards  Company 
is  alleged  to  have  sold  bonds  of  the  face 
value  of  $4,250,000  to  investors  all  over 
thb  United  States.  The  Washington  Or¬ 
chard,  Irrigation  and  Fruit  Company  guar¬ 
anteed  the  bonds  and  the  Oregon- Washing¬ 
ton  Trust  Company  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
trustee  for  the  bondholders. 

When  Receiver  Wilson  entered  upon  his 
duties  he  forced  his  way  into  the  offices 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  fruit  com¬ 
panies.  He  found  two  of  the  five  rooms 
vacant.  There  were  desks  in  the  other 
three,  and  these,  on  being  opened,  were 
found  to  contain  only  stationery. 

The  above  comes  from  a  Seattle, 
Wash.,  local  paper.  It  is  stated  further 
that  when  the  receiver  took  charge  his 
office  was  besieged  with  bondholders  de¬ 
manding  their  money  back.  Interest  was 
due  also,  but  even  this  was  denied  them. 
The  receiver  was  unable  to  locate  any 
assets,  it  is  reported,  and  the  bondhold¬ 
ers  will  probably  get  nothing.  Some 
time  back  when  we  advised  our  people 
against  this  proposition  we  were  called 
Oil  by  some  young  man  who  had  become 
enamored  of  the  prospects  and  wanted 
to  argue  the  question  of  its  soundness 
with  us.  Of  course  we  did  not  argue. 
It  is  not  our  function  to  enforce  any 
investment  decrees.  We  simply  try  to 
give  the  facts  to  those  who  want  to 
know.  Anyone  who  wants  to  back  his 
own  sentiment  or  prejudices  by  hard 
cash  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
It  is,  however,  only  a  matter  of  infor¬ 
mation.  With  all  the  facts  your  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  as  good  as  ours,  but  no 
man’s  judgment  can  be  better  than  his 
information.  In  this  case,  we  hope  our 
young  friend  took  our  advice. 

At  the  investigation  of  express  com¬ 
panies  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington  last  week  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Adams  Express  Company 
has  now  in  its  treasury  $67,000  from 
overcharges  and  $29,000  from  double 
charges.  This  last  amount  is  from  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  collections  on  delivery  for 
charges  that  were  prepaid  by  the  ship¬ 
per.  In  other  words,  charges  at  both 
ends.  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  the  com¬ 
missioner  presiding,  announced  that 
criminal  prosecutions  would  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  government  for  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  overcharging  the  public.  The 
commission  has  3,000  complaints  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  commission  about  the 
practice.  If  prosecutions  were  institut¬ 
ed  in  all  the  complaints  which  have  been 
tiled  with  the  commission,  all  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  would  be  bankrupt  and 
driven  out  of  business.  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  the  express  companies  may 
yet  admit  that  shippers  have  some  rights 
which  they  are  bound  to  respect. 

The  Corry  Hide  and  Fur  Company, 
Corry,  Pa.,  writes  a  New  Jersey  farmer 
thus : 

Not  only  is  the  editor  a  vile  thing  but 
he  is  a  malicious  vilifier  and  slanderous 
vulture,  beneath  the  respect  of  any  gentle¬ 
man.  For  your  information,  we  will  in¬ 
form  you  that  we  would  have  had  those 
editors  sued  long  ago  only  best  advices  say 
they  have  nothing  to  collect  on,  so  what’s 
the  use? 

This  company  sent  a  New  York  State 
shipper  a  $34  check  for  a  shipment  of 
skins.  The  shipper  returned  the  check 
and  demanded  the  return  of  his  skins. 

It  cost  him  $3  for  transportation,  but  he 
sold  the  skins  to  a  Syracuse  house  foi 
$64.10.  Now  if  the  editor  be  a  vile  thing 
and  not  able  to  pay  for  his  supper,  how 
would  the  vileness  and  the  poyerty 
change  the  record  of  that  transaction 
and  of  other  reported  transactions  of 
similar  nature? 

Is  the  Cycle  Hatcher  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
an  honest  and  reliable  house?  I  sent  for 
one  cycle  hatcher  at  $G  and  paid  75  cents 
charges  on  same  but  I  found  it  worthless  to 
me  as  a  hatcher.  A  variation  of  one  degree 
outside  affects  the  heat  in  the  egg  chamber 
with  me.  I  have  asked  them  to  take  it 
back,  but  they  will  not  answer  my  letters 
any  more.  e.  j.  w. 

Connecticut. 

Some  years  back  this  company  used 
to  send  out  a  guarantee  with  their  in¬ 
cubators,  but  we  understand  they  do  not 
guarantee  them  now  at  all.  Under  the 
guarantee  wre  had  a  complaint.  The 
farmer  failed  to  get  a  hatch,  but  they 
contended  it  was  his  fault,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  take  back  the  machine  unless 


he  proved  absolutely  that  the  fault  was 
with  the  incubator.  The  farmer  under¬ 
stood  when  he  bought  the  machine  that 
the  guarantee  entitled  him  to  the  return 
of  his  money  if  it  failed  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  with  him.  We  thought  he  was 
justified  in  thinking  so;  and  for  that 
reason  have  refused  their  advertising 
since.  We  believe  they  do  not  guaran¬ 
tee  the  machine  now,  and  if  you  buy 
one,  it  is  yours.  We  have  had  other 
complaints,  and  no  adjustments  were 
made.  As  we  understand  it,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  one  of  these  incubators  which 
fails  to  do  as  promised  has  no  redress 
short  of  a  lawsuit,  and  we  would  never 
advise  a  suit  on  a  $6  purchase.  Better 
charge  it  to  experience. 

Can  you  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the 
“Visio  Remedy  Assn.”  of  2476  Calumet  Ave., 
Chicago?  1  have  a  horse  afflicted  with 
opthalmia  and  found  “Visio”  advertised  in 
other  farm  papers  but  not  in  The  It.  N.  Y., 
which  makes  me  seek  your  advice  before 
investing.  m.  b. 

Iowa. 

This  advertising  was  refused  because 
the  best  veterinary  advisers  we  consult 
tell  us  that  ophthalmia  in  horses  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  the  information  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  our  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  farmers  generally.  Some¬ 
times  the  sight  may  be  preserved  for 
a  time  by  treatment,  but  this  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  sooner  or  later  blindness  fol¬ 
lows.  The  advertising  is  found  in  live 
stock  and  farm  papers  generally,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the 
only  paper  to  refuse  on  the  ground 
stated. 

I  inclose  some  pictures  taken  from  Vick’s 
retail  catalogue  of  1907,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  Florida  Land  Development  Co.,  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  containing  four  plates  including  the 
front  cover  picture  which  you  will  see  are 
duplicates  of  the  cuts  in  the  Vick  catalogue. 
The  plates  were  made  originally  by  Nathan 
It.  Graves  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  used  to  illustrate  the  “east 
coast”  productions.  Roseland  Park  may  not 
be  much  of  a  place  for  gardening,  but  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  recommended  for 
people  of  weak  nerves. 

New  York.  farm  superintendent. 

Really  this  is  about  the  limit.  Here 
is  a  beautifully  printed  catalogue  in 
many  colors,  describing  the  beauties  and 
products  of  Roseland  Park  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida.  Pictures  are  shown 
to  show  the  products  of  these  lands, 
one  of  a  field  of  lettuce,  another  of  cel¬ 
ery,  and  a  third  of  a  box  of  potatoes. 
The  picture  of  a  field  of  lettuce  on 
page  40  is  made  for  and  used  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  for  front  cover,  and  all  used 
to  show  you  the  profits  to  be  made  in 
Florida  gardening.  But  our  observant 
correspondent  has  identified  these  illus¬ 
trations  as  taken  from  a  New  York 
seed  catalogue  of  five  years  ago,  and  all 
representing  crops  grown  at  Albion, 
New  York. 

More  than  a  page  of  the  Florida  cat¬ 
alogue  is  devoted  to  pictures  and  char¬ 
acter  sketches  of  the  promoters  by  them¬ 
selves.  We  admit  the  pictures  have 
some  elements  of  beauty,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  may  be  farm  bred  as  they  tell 
us,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  their  pro¬ 
testations  of  virtue  they  give  us  this: 

Now  don’t  you  think  you  can  have  enough 
confidence  in  us  to  know  that  with  such 
a  combination  you  will  get  actual  facts  and 
the  truth  as  to  the  land  we  are  offering,  and 
that  you  will  get  a  square  deal  from  first 
to  last. 

Now  isn't  that  convincing — actual 
facts,  and  truth,  and  square  deal  ?  “Har¬ 
vesting  lettuce  on  an  east  coast  truck 
farm,”  they  tell  you  of  a  picture  taken 
five  or  six  years  ago  from  the  New 
York  seed  farm.  Facts,  truth,  and 
square  deal  forsooth ! 

Then  listen  to  this : 

And  don’t  you  know  that  the  United 
States  Government  protects  you  in  dealings 
with  us  through  the  mails  as  our  adver¬ 
tisements  must  bear  inspection  and  the 
closest  inspection  will  be  made  as  to  all 
our  statements. 

We  wish  this  bluff  were  true,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  protect  you  at  all 
in  such  a  case.  Florida  land  boomers 
have  been  selling  lands  for  $50  an  acre 
that  cost  the  promoters  only  $2  per 
acre.  If  you  can  prove  that  the  promot¬ 
ers  swindled  you  and  intended  to  swin¬ 
dle  you  when  they  got  your  money,  and 
if  you  can  get  a  jury  of  12  men  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  who  are  willing  to  send 
rogues  to  prison,  the  government  may 
help  you  put  the  promoters  in  jail  for 
a  year  or  so,  but  the  Government  cannot 
get  back  a  dollar  of  your  money,  and  if 
there  be  one  man  among  the  12  who 
sympathizes  with  rogues,  the  thief  goes 
free.  The  promoters  anticipate  your  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  them  to  justice.  They  have 
skilled  lawyers  to  steer  them  safely 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  Some¬ 
times  their  avarice  and  egotism  take 
them  too  far,  and  they  go  to  jail;  but 
even  this  is  no  protection  to  the  man 
who  puts  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  into 
the  schemes.  j.  j.  d. 
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Applying  Wall  Board  to  Studding 
Send  for  Free  Book  and  Big  Free  Sample  of  Bishopric 
Wall  Board.  Gomes  to  you  in  sheets  4x4  feet,  all 
ready  to  nail  on  studs.  Any  man  who  can  drive 
nails  can  put  on  Bishopric  VVall  Board. 

Build  rigid  through  the-  winter  and  save  a  month’s 
time  on  your 
house.  Bishop¬ 
ric  Wall  Board 
is  ready  at  once 
for  paper,  paint 
or  burlap 


Wall*  boaRD 


Applying  Wall  Board  to  Ceiling 
No-Cracking  Wall  Board.  Bishopric  Wall  Board 

is  toughened  asphalt  mastic  in  which  kiln-dried 
dressed  lath  is  imbedded.  It  is  surfaced  with  strong, 
well-sized  card-board.  Lath  is  the  only  thing  that  makes 
Wall  Board  rigid  and  keeps  it  flat.  Bishopric  Wall  Board  is 

the  only  wall  board 
made  with  lath. 

Price  $2.50  per 
100  square  feet 
$6.40  per  crateof 
16  sheets.  256 


someesSt  h  walfsl  Better  Than  Plaster-Costs  Far  Less  to  Put  On  B^cfncfnnfti0' 

ceilings  and  partitions  in  residences  or  cottages. 

Ceil,  attic  or  cellar.  Make  any  room  in  any  farm 
building  proof  against  cold,  wind,  dampness,  rats 
or  other  vermin.  Rats  positively  cannot  go  through 
Bishopric  Wall  Board.  The  No-Warping,  No-Swelling, 


Write  for  our  Book  of  House  and  Home  Plans,  showing 
Bishopric  Wall  Board  construction.  Send  6  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  wrapping,  mailing,  etc. 
With  the  book  we  will  send  you  a  Free  sample  of 
the  Bishopric  Mastic  Wall  Board.  (23) 

THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  AND  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  234  EsteAve.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Labor  Savers 

Indispensable  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  vineyardists. 

Ten  tools  in  one.  Two  ham 
mer  heads,  2  wire  cutters.pow- 
erful  wire  stretcher,  splicer, 
2  staple  pullers,  staple  maker, 
bolt  holder.  “A”  is  a  specially 
well  finished  and  sturdy  tool. 
“B”  Is  a  different  model  at 
less  cost. 

BONNER 

Fence  Tools 

are  drop  forged  from  spe¬ 
cial  formula  steel.  Well 
tempered.  Fit  the  hand— 
just  the  right  “heft.”  If 
your  local  hardware  store 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
your  dealer’s  name. 

O.  E.  BONNER  MFC.  OO. 
Champaign,  111. 


LOW-PRICED  A  |  T*TflC 
HIGH-GRADE/\U  1  Uj 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  as  new  cars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Meter  Ce.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


For  Running  Cream  Separators 

PATENT 


DAIRYMEN.  Take  a  Look  at 
iATtsrACTHH  ,he  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLET 

It’s  the  original  and  “only 
thing”  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  TRY  ONE.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  “STRITE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


WONT 
'JAR  THE 
SEPARATOR. 


Grow  more 
Dollars 

on  the  F arm 


by  making- each  acre  yield  its  utmost.  The  food  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  country  are  not  keeping-  pace  with  the 
increasing-  population,  and  the  American  people  will 
soon  have  to  buy  of  farmers  in  foreign  countries,  un¬ 
less  the  American  farmers  rise  to  their  present  gTeat 
opportunity. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  the  average  American  farm 
is  now  much  less  than  on  foreign  farms.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  can  just  as  well  increase  his  production, 
and  also  his  profits,  for  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  fertil¬ 
ity;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer 
used  the  easier  it  is  to  pay  for  it.  The  extra  crops 
take  care  of  that,  only  be  sure  to  use  the  right  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 
Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  February  16,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 28  a  .20 

Good  to  Choice . 26  @  .27 

Lower  Grades . 23  @  .2a 

Storage . 25  @  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 27  '<£  .28 

Common  to  Good . 23  @  .26 

Factory . 23  @  .25 

Paeking  Stock . 20  @  23 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  32  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  29  cents. 


CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .17*4 

Common  to  Good . 15  @  .16 

Bkims . 08  @  .13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 37  @  .10 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 36  @  .37 

Common  to  Good . 28  @  32 

Western,  best . 31  @  .38 

Under  grades . 26  @  .32 

Checks  and  dirties . 22  @  .27 

Storage,  prime . 30  @  .33 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.85  @  5  00 

Medium . 4.00  ®  4.35 

Pea .  4.15  @  4.55 

yellow  Eye .  4.15  a  4  20 

Red  Kidney .  . 4.60  @  5.05 

White  Kidney .  5.85  @  6.90 

Lima,  California .  .  C.40  @  6.50 

hops 

Prime  to  Choice . 51  @  .54 

Common  to  Good . 45  @  .50 

Pacific  Coast . 43  @  .45 

German  Crop,  new . 86  @  .91 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy,  bbl .  1 .50  @  4.00 

Spitzenburg  .  1.50  @  4.00 

Ben  Davis .  1.50  @  3  00 

Baldwin .  1.50  @3.50 

Greening .  1.50  ®  3.50 

King .  1.50  IS)  3.75 

Hnbbardston . 1.50  @  3.00 

York  Imperial .  1.50  @  3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  3.00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.50  @  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  7.50  <8)  9.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,qt . 10  @  1.00 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  .  choice,  1911 . 10  @  .10 J4 

Common  to  good . U7  @  .09 

Sun  dried . 07  @  .08 

Chops .  02  .03 

Raspberries . 27  @  .28 
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VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.00  @  3.50 

Maine,  bag .  3.25  a  3  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3.60  ®  4.00 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag . 2.00  @  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00  @6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  1.85 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  8.00  @10.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 10.00  @15.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 10  @  .16 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.00 

New.  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton .  30.00  @35.00 

Domestic  seed,  ton . 15.00  @20  00 

Red,  ton . 20.00  @30.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2.75  @  3.00 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case .  1.25  @  2.25 

Kale,  bbl  .  1.50  @  1.75 

Chicory,  bbl . .  1.00  @  2.25 

Lettuce.  H-hhl  bkt .  1  00  &  5.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  S.OO  @  5.00 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  1U0  lbs...  2.60  @  3.25 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  3.00  @  3.50 

White,  bu .  2.00  @3.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  @  3.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 2.00  @  6. HO 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4 ,l>0  @  5.00 

Btrme  Beans,  bn .  1.0C  @  4-00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  @  5.00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Hnbbard,  bbl .  1  00  @  1.25 

Turnins,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

White,  bbl .  ...  1.00  @  1.50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box . .  1  . 00  @2.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 1.25  @  3.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . ., .  1.00  @  1.25 

No.  2.  box .  .  3.00  @4.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .40 

Lettuce,  doz . 75  @  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .66 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.60  @  3.60 

Rhubarb,  doz . CO  @  .90 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12  @  .12^ 

Fowls . 14  @  .15 

Roosters . 08  @  .09}^ 

Ducks .  17  @  .18 

Geese . 13  @  .15 

Turkeys . 15  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 40  @  .50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 19  @  .21 

Common  to  Good . It  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  @  .32 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18  @  .22 

Roasters . 16  ©  .22 

Capons,  7  to  8  lbs . 23  @  .25 

Smaller  sizes .  17  @  .21 

Fowls . 15  @  .16 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 14  @  .17 

Squabs,  doz .  1  50  @5.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  good . 10  @  .11 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00  @  9.00 

Pork.  Light . . . 08^®  .09 

Heavy . 06Js'd>  .07 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 23.00  @  25.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  @  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  @  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  @  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  5  oo  @  7.00 

Oxen . 3.75  @  6.50 

Cows .  2  00  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.50  @10.75 

Culls .  6.00  @  7.00 

Sheep,  loo  lbs .  .....  3.00  @  4.25 

Lambs . .  6  00  ®  7.20 

Hogs . 6.25  @6.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1.21  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 102  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.12  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 68  @  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  @  .62 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  @  .97 

Barley,  choice .  1.20  @  1.35 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots 

Spring  Bran. ton .  29  00  @  30.50 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  @  32.00 

Red  Dog .  32.00  @  33.00 

Hominy  Chop .  29.00  @  30.30 

Linseed  Meal .  40.00  @  40.50 

Corn  Meal .  30.00  @  32.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  10.50 

Middling  Gulf .  10.76 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  9.75 

Good  Middling .  10.50 


Farm  Pump  Engine 

44  Tried  and  True  99 

Yeats  of  Tests  on  Thousands  of  Farms  Your 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

This  engine  has  passed  through  every 
test,  met  every  demand  of  its  thousands  of 
owners,  and  fulfilled  every  claim  of  its  makers. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost  when  you  buy  this 
high  quality  engine. 

Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump 
Engine 

270  to  2,450  Gals.  Per  Hour 

That’s  its  pumping 
capacity — depending  on 
depth  of  well  and  size  of 
pump  cylinder.  Pumps 
all  the  water  you  want — 
for  stock  and  home  use 
— for  a  few  cents  a  day. 


Patented  in 
the  United 
States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  other 
foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Other 
patents  ap¬ 
plied  for. 


Sold  by  leading  dealers 
throughout  the  United 
States. 

Book  FREE! 

Postal  gets  it.  Write 
today  for  big  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 
Address  (335) 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.Co. 

(Estab.  1840)  2  Rowley  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS;  FANCY  EGGS 

Ship  to  WM.  H  COHEN  St,  CO.,  Commission 
merchants.  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


Egg's,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  •  Boston. 


“THE  PRICE  CUTTER” 

That’s  what  they  call  ME  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so. 

BUT  WHY? 

Simply  because  I  offer  YOU  any  Stallion  I 
have  for  sale  for 

$1,000 

on  the  following  terms,  to- wit:  cash  or  ap¬ 
proved  notes,  one-third  of  it  October  1st,  1913, 
1914  and  1915.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  want 
Percheron  or  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
unheard  of  prices.  Always  a  good  selection. 
Lots  of  ton  Horses.  Write  today  to 

A.  W.  GREEN,  R.  D.  1,  Middlefield,  O. 

Railroad  Station,  East  Or  well,  Ohio  on  Penna. 
Railroad,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown. 


''THERE  IS  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT 

driving  with  the  “Standard  Adjustable  Hand- 
Loop,”  made  to  fit  any  rein.  Postpaid.  $1.00. 
M.  E.  GRIFFITH,  878  Monroe  Av.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WANTED— Woman  between  18  &  40  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking:  small  family;  no  lanndiw. 
Good  wages.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gates,  Chittenaugo,  N.Y. 


WANTFn~MAN  T0  WORK  IN  DAIRY,  to 
I,  Hll  I  LU  milk  and  help  in  cow  barn.  $25.00 
per  month,  with  room  and  board.  Address 

J.  F.  CLAWSON,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


W  A  NTFn-A  Position  °n  farm  not  more  than 
¥»  v  1  EiLf  75  miles  from  New  York  City,  by 
young  man,  college  graduate,  with  farm  experi¬ 
ence;  $22-25.  N.  K.,  824  E.  165th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTF  n-A  Younk  Man  of  good  habits,  single, 
li  Hll  I  LU  and  a  first-class  milker,  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  to  do  other  work 
as  requested.  Address  MANAGER,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


Farmer  wanted  — An  experienced  farmer  gardener 
for  a  farm  near  New  York  City.  Must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  understand  the  care  of  roads,  and  be  a  good 
grader;  also  have  thorough  knowledge  of  farm 
crops,  machinery,  and  understand  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  In  reply  state  age.  nationality,  family, 
wages  required  &  references.  M.M.M.,  careR.  N.-Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  on  up-to-dato  farm,  by  sober,  in- 
telligentand experienced  yotingman.  R. Dorrer, 
Short  Course  Building,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTFD~A  farmer  to  take  care  of  country 
IT  rVll  X  LiU  piace  jn  the  mountains.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  horses,  cows,  etc.  An  all  round 
handy  man,  good  worker,  sober  and  willing;  well 
recommended;  steady  position  and  wages  for 
party  who  is  interested  in  his  work.  Address 
OWNER,  in  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTF  11  R  manned  man,  28  years  of  age. 
If  Mil  I  LU  position  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s 
farm  in  Connecticut.  Wages  to  start.  $60  a  month 
and  house.  Address  J.  W.  DRURY,  Yantic,  Conn. 


FflR  9AI  C~ FARM  of  43  acres,  one  of  the  best 
rUri  OHLL  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  includ¬ 
ing  all  stock,  crops,  tools,  implements  and  machin¬ 
ery.  Price  $5,000.  H.  S.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  PARTNERSHIP,  must  sacrifice  247 
acres,  eight- room  house,  three  basement  barns, 
30x70,  30x40  and  30x80;  fifty  cow  stalls,  silo,  27 
cows,  five  young  cattle,  mowers,  plows,  wagons, 
cultivators,  heavy  harnesses,  milk  cans.  One  mile 
from  railroad  town.  All  for  $7,500.  HALL’S 
FARM  AGF.NCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 


TROOPER,  PA.— Fifty-fonr  acre  Farm,  7-room  a  ton* 
house,  stone  barn;  ten  minutes’  walk  to  trol¬ 
leys,  school  and  post  office:  two  mails  a  day;  20 
minutes  to  Norristown,  b*-hour  to  Philadelphia. 
Both  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroads;  many 
trains.  Will  include  stock  crops  and  machinery. 
Price  $6,000.  HENRY  BURTON,  1603  South  22d 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  sectiom  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

from  Pocomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries,  | 

frain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 

luildings  new,  8-room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  largo 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEASEY,  Box  11.  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMSgffra 

For  information  write  C.  L. Yager  &  Co..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CARIIQ  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelands’ 
I  niUYlo  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

ORCHARDS  AND  ORCHARD  LAND 
in  the  best  fruit  sections  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
We  offer  propositions  of  genuine  merit  valued  at 
from  $5,000  to  $150,000.  H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO., 
M-729  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CAD  II  FOR  RENT  near  the  City  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
rflniYl  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


CAROLINA 


•Me  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

£>tf\  A  CJ'T'  Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
•  jl  I  Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin*  Farm 

Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 
/■''I/'VT  TXT'  I  ''II  \T  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
1  jl  II  J  l\  I  Iy  ¥  Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
A  A  A  hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursion*. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  \N.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R.  R.,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deaL”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Double  Levers  For 


Rolling  Land  and 

Absolute  control  of  this » great  U  all  Q 
harrow  on  any  kind  of  ground,  ■  ■ 
level,  hilly,  rolling.  Double  levers  ■* 
give  wide  range  of  adjustment- 
make  it  easy  to  secure  best  work. 

CHICOPEE 


has  many  other  valuable  features.— End  buffers 
on  gangs  equalize  the  sldo  thrust  and  remove  the 
strain  on  box  and  hangers,  lessening  wear  and 
reducing  draft.  The  position  of  Pole  gives  good 
throat  clearance  with  direct  draft  from  the  axle. 
The  feet  operate  the  scrapers.  Furnished  with 
front  wheel  trucks  and  without  pole  when  ordered. 
Also  with  full  or  cut-ont  discs.  For  prices  and  new 
catalogue  showing  “The  Chicopee  Line.”  Write 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  COMPANY 
Box  75 


Chicopee 


Write 

For 

FREE 


T  YOUR  1DEA9 


_  ,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

9<p>  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 


A 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
UARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


SUs  INTERNATIONAL 
IIS  SILOS 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  anil  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take-up  hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tight  door  and  pe*> 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  The 

_  InUraatloual  Silo  Co.,  113  Bain  8t..  Unearllla.  Ba. 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 


FOR  SALE — Steam  Boiler— Two  Gasoline  Power 
Sprayers.  Bargain.  J.  A.  Wichterman,  Sanborn,  N.Y. 


11/  U  D  LITTLE  GIANT  STEAM  BOILER,  with  all 

I  /2  111  Ti  fittings  complete— pop  valve,  injec¬ 
tor,  water  glass  and  cocks,  throttle  valve  and  steam 
gauge,  all  in  good  condition.  Has  been  used  only 
twelve  days.  Will  sell  for  half  price.  Inquire  of 
MARK  J.  QUIMBY,  473  W.  145th  St.,  Now  York  City. 


WANTED— To  sell  cheap,  three  brand  new  five-ton 
Wagon  Scales,  8  by  14.  Standard  manufacture. 

Write  Daley  Scale  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Dept.  No.  B. 


GROUND  MOLES 

Thetr  habits  and  bow  to  eatcli  them.  A  Book  Free 
L.  II.  OUISTEB’H  SON,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Is  An  Apple  Orchard  Worthwhile?  Not  always; 

1  i  t  depends 

on  many  things.  In  our  new  treatise  we  endeavor 
briefly  to  cover  the  whole  question.  Send  for  it— 
FREE.  RURAL  LIFE  CO..  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


The  FARMER’S  SON’S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  in¬ 
heritance?  Beg  1  n  no w  to  p  repare  f  or 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  In  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  or  Alberta,  where  you 
can  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW’S  THE  TIME 

—not  a  year  from  no  w,  when  land 
will  be  higher.  The  profits  se¬ 
cured  from  the  abundant 
eropaof  Wheat, Oats  and  Har¬ 
ley,  as  well  as  cattle  raising  are  causing  a 
steady  advance  in  price.  Government  re¬ 
turns  showthatthe  number  of  settlers 
In  Western  Canada  from  the  U.  S. 
during  the  last  year  was  upwards  of 
125,000  and  {migration  Is  con¬ 
stantly  Increasing. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  160  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 

For  pamphlet" LastBestWest, "particulars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers’ rate  apply  Bupt. 
Luang..  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Virginia  Farms 

CHFSAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY.  I 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  U  in.  H 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets.  I 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet.  I 

“Country  U«e  in  Virginia”  <134  paj?es)  and  low  ex-  ■ 

cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  ■ 
Assent,  C.  &0.  Ry. ,  Room  91,  Richmond,  Virginia  ■ 


Desirable 
Improved 
Grain,  Fruit 
and  Dairy 

in  Central  New  York  at  prices  from  $20  to 
$100  per  acre,  with  good  buildings.  For  full 
particulars  write 

iTHACA  REALTY  CO. 

107  North  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Seat  of  Cornell  University  and  New  York. 
State  Agricultural  College. 


'MtedfnffoSb 
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PROFIT-SHARING 


For  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker 

This  is  a  SPECIAL  Offer! 

IT  is  done  to  make  YOU  at  once  a  PROFIT-SHARING  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ONLY  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  IS  UNITED 
TO  DIVIDE  PROFITS  WITH  YOU. 

The  Dollar  Certificate  is  a  present — it  is  worth  the  real  value  of  a  dollar  to  you.  We  wish  we  could 
hand  it  to  you  RIGHT  NOW  with  your  copy  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  but  as  this  is  impossible,  we  do  the  next 
best  thing.  Just  give  us  your  name  and  address  and  we’ll  forward  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  Cut  out-  the 
coupon  in  the  corner  or  send  us  a  postal,  whichever  is  most  convenient  for  you^-and  with  the  Dollar 
Certificate  we  will  send  you  FREE  our  Big  Valuable  Book  that  explains  how 

20  Great  Factories  Unite  and  Co-operate  to  Produce  Better 
Goods  at  Lower  Prices — and  Share  the  Profits  With  You 


Here’s  a  book  that  gives  you  the  news  of  the  greatest 
money-saving  step  in  commercial  history.  It  shows  why  and 
how  it  costs  so  much  to  sell  goods  in  the  ordinary  way.  It 
exposes  the  wasteful  methods  of  manufacturers  who  sell 
through  dealers  and  jobbers  and  even  those  who  sell  direct, 
individually.  It  proves  that  you,  the  customer,  pays  the  bill 
always — the  cost  of  selling  goods  to  you. 

You  remember  how  prices  dropped  when  the  day  of  direct- 
from-factory  dealing  came.  Middlemen  were  eliminated. 
Farmers  got  the  same  quality  of  goods  without  paying  the 
“go-between”  profits  and  selling  expense.  But  each  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturer,  even  selling  direct  from  factory,  had  to 
add  enough  to  his  prices  to  cover  the  selling  cost.  Each 
manufacturer  had  to  conduct  his  own  advertising  campaign, 
print  his  own  catalog,  employ  his  own  correspondents, 
stenographers  and  other  necessary  help.  So,  while  direct 
from  factory  dealing  saves  some  money  for  farmers — there  was 
yet  another  expense  to  be  cut  out.  It  is  the  cost  of  selling. 

And  now  it  has  been  done.  CO-OPERATION  has  solved 
the  problem.  20  United  Factories  make  possible  reduced 
selling  expenses,  better  goods  and  reduced  prices  to  you. 
Our  Great  Free  Book  tells  all  the  startling  truths— proves 
them  in  ways  that  you  cannot  possibly  question.  And  this 
valuable  Book  is  absolutely  free — waiting  for  your  request  on 
the  coupon  or  on  a  postal. 

Co-operation  and  Profit-Sharing 
Bring  You  the  Biggest  Saving 
Opportunity  You  Ever  Had 

Read  the  amazing  facts — how  twenty  great  fac" 
tories  have  united — and  now  co-operate  under 
one  selling  head.  Read  why  only  one  catalog 
is  issued  instead  of  twenty — only  one  selling 
organization  is  employed  instead  of  twenty 
— only  one  advertising  bill  is  paid  in¬ 
stead  of  twenty.  See  how  the  usual 
selling  cost  borne  by  one  company 
is  equally  divided  among  twenty 
companies.  Let  us  prove,  by 
our  prices  and  quality  the 
big  saving  this  means  to 
you.  The  Book  tells  the 
whole  story,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Just 
mail  the  coupon 
or  a  postal  for 
your.  free 
copy. 

You  Share 
in  the 


THE 
UNITED 
FACTORIES 
COMPANY, 

Department  ESI 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:—  With¬ 
out  obligating:  me  in 
any  way,  please  send 
me  Free  $1.00  Certificate 
and  Big  Free  Book  which 
tells  me  how  to  become 
Profit-Sharing  Member  o£  Your 
Co-operative  Factories  and  get 
money  back  on  all  purchases. 

Yours  truly, 


Name  , 

Town .  County 

R.  F.  D .  State. 

I  am  interested  in 

(Write  numbers  of  articles  here) 


Profits 


— our  plan  of  sharing  the  profits  with  you  is  the  most 
liberal  ever  offered  by  anyone.  In  reality,  you  become  a 
stockholder  without  having  to  buy  any  stock — you  share  in 
the  profits  every  time  you  order.  Read  about  this  Great  Profit 
Sharing  Plan  in  our  Book.  The  Free  Dollar  Certificate  starts 
you  NOW  and  you  get  new  Certificates  with  the  value  of 
real  money  when  you  order. 

Write  for  Your  Book  and  Free 
Dollar  Certificate  Today 

This  valuable  Book  containing  “Over  a  Thousand  Bar¬ 
gains”  means  more  to  you  as  a  buyer  of  things  for  Home, 
Farm  and  Personal  use,  than  any  catalog  or  price  list  ever 
before  issued  by  any  manufacturer,  dealer  or  mail  order 
house  in  the  world. 

It  quotes  manufacturers’  prices  on  output  of  20  factories 
and  discloses  reasons  why  you  can  save  many  dollars  on  every 
article  you  buy  from  us,  by  the  elimination  of  the  middlemen 
and  their  profits  and  the  reducing  of  all  selling  costs. 

Does  your  house  or  barn  need  painting?  Turn  to  pages 
16  and  17  in  our  Book  and  read  “How  To  Paint  Your  Prop¬ 
erty  Without  Spending  Too  Much  Money.”  Read  about  the 
free  color  cards,  too. 

Does  your  roof  need  better  protection?  Are  you  planning 
to  build?  In  the  Roofing  Section  of  our  catalog  you  will  find 
just  what  you  want  at  prices  that  will  save  you  many  dollars. 
All  kinds  of  Roofing  are  shown.  Samples  are  free. 

This  Book  tells  how  buggies  should  be  made  and  shows 
scenes  in  the  factory.  It  shows  scenes  in  our  Fence  Factory, 
Stove  Factory,  Sewing  Machine  Factory,  Farm  Implement 
Factory.  It  gives  facts  about  the'se  goods  and 
quotes  prices  you  never  saw  before  on  such  quality. 

There  are  many  things  of  value  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Compare  our  prices  with  others. 

See  what  the  same  goods  will  cost  you  else¬ 
where.  Note  what  the  same  money  will  buy 
elsewhere.  That’s  the  test  we  want  you  to 
make — the  test  that  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
United  Factories  way  saves  you  many  dollars 
on  anything  you  may  need — for  home,  farm  or 
personal  use.  Co-operation — 20  factories  United 
to  Divide  with  you — that' s  the  reason  for  this 
money-saving  opportunity  offered  you. 

Mail  The  Coupon 

You  have  nothing  to  lose,  much  to 
gain,  by  mailing  the  coupon  NOW  — 
don’t  delay.  Get  our  Free  Book  and 
the  Free  Dollar  Certificate  at  once.  Get 
your  pencil  or  pen  right  now.  Fill  in  the 
coupon  or  send  a  postal  card  today  while 
you  think  of  it.  This  is  the  opportunity 
of  your  life — take  advantage  of  it. 


THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

Department  h-3I  Cleveland,  Ohio 


What  Customers 
Say  of  our  Book  and 
Profit-Sharing  Plan 

“Your  plan  is  fine”— Ray  Ellis,  Green¬ 
wich,  Ohio. 

“Book  is  just  the  thing  people  need. 
Plan  can't  be  beat’’— C.  Edgar,  Hlcks- 
ville,  Ohio. 

“Your  book  and  plan  are  all  right” — 
H.  W.  Sperry,  Antwerp,  O. 

“Your  catalog  is  a  moriey-saver  to 
all,  and  your  plan  the  right  way  to  do 
business” — D.  W.  Henry,  Farmdale,  O. 

“Good  all  the  way  through”  —  O. 
Palman,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

“An  excellent  one.  Your  plan  is 
perfect”— 51.  J.  Barwick,  Milton,  Pa. 

“All  right,  full  of  bargains”— G.  En¬ 
gel,  Lovells,  51ich. 

“As  good  as  ever  seen;  I  think  plan 
O.  K.”— W.  Thomas,  Tyler,  Pa. 

“Just  the  thing  for  every  farmer” — 
D.  A.  Graves,  E.  Wallingford,  Vt. 

“Fine  and  can’t  be  beat  in  prices 
anywhere”— S.  Swartz,  Eleda.Oliio. 

“A  very  good  way  to  buy”— A.  Fletch¬ 
er,  Stonington,  Ill. 

“One  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
your  plan  is  first  class”— J.  L.  Gregg, 
Belmont,  Ohio. 

“Thebestyet;  your  plan  is  O.  K.” — 
G.  Wassmer,  Canton,  Ohio. 

“All  right,  your  Co-operation  plan  is 
a  very  grand  idea” — W.  K.  Brown, 
Fairmount,  West  Va. 

“Your  plan  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  progressive  spirit” — S.  A.  Colwill, 
Croton,  Ohio. 

In  What  Are 
You  Interested? 

Mark  in  coupon  below  the  num¬ 
ber  o£  the  article  you  want. 

10  Metal  Roofings. 

11  Sidings. 

12  Ceilings. 

1 3  Prepared  Roofings,  all  kinds. 

14  Building  Papers. 

15  Metal  Roofing  Tile. 

16  Asphalt  Shingles. 

17  Paints — House,  Barn  and  Roof. 

18  Varnishes  and  Stains  of  all 
kinds. 

19  Vehicles. 

20  Harness. 

21  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

22  Fence — Poultry,  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Gates. 

23  Sewing  Machines. 

24  Gasoline  Engines. 

25  Steel  Wheels  and  Handy 
Wagons. 

26  Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Ranges. 

27  Base  Burners. 

28  Other  Stoves. 

29  Farm  Tools,  all  kinds. 

30  Fireless  Cookers. 

31  Vacuum  Cleaners. 

32  Household  Furniture. 

33  Chinaware. 

34  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

35  Suit  Cases,  Traveling  Bags  and 

Trunks. 

36  Phonographs. 


“Very  fine  indeed  ” — Frances  White, 
Salem,  Ohio. 

“A  well  got  up  book”— J.  F.  Hite, 
Pleasantville,  Ohio. 

"A  line  book,  many  useful  articles  in 
it  ’’ — J.StuckJer,  Mechanicsville,  Mo. 

“Completei  n  all  of  its  details  ” — Wo. 
Nicolle,  Morristown,  Pa. 

“Up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  had 
very  many  useful  pieces ’’—Parley  A. 
Kimerer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

“A  money  saving  proposition  C. 
N.  Harrah,  Asbury,  W.  Va. 

“A  poor  person’s  friend  and  a  sav¬ 


ing  bank  the  rich  can  afford” — Geo.  H. 
Miller,  Canton,  111. 

”  1  think  it  is  all  right” — C.W.  ltoyer, 
Mifflinburg,  Pa, 

"A  grand  book  and  your  plan  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  right  and  will  be  helpful  ” — G. 
A  Finn.  Woodville,  N.  Y. 

“A  dandy” — W.K  Sizer,  Sizerville, Pa. 
“Fine.  Your  book  and  plan  are  all 
right”— J.W.  Shull,  Spring  Church,  Pa. 

“  1  think  yourcatalog  a  very  good  one; 
I  think  your  plan  is  an  all  around  good 
thing  C.  A.  Smith.  Laurel.  Pa. 

“The  largest  and  most  complete  re¬ 


ceived  ’  ’ — E.C. Elliott,  Orangeburg,  N.Y. 

“Very  complete  and  your  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Plan  ought  to  be  an  inducement” — 
It.  It.  Wilson,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

“  Yourcatalog  is  betterthan  ever” — 
G.  B.  Tunison,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

“Your  catalog  is  elaborate”— C.  W. 
Hoyt,  Sharon,  Pa. 

“All  right  and  up-to-date  ” — Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

“  A  great  help  to  buyers  and  the  prices 
quoted  show  a  great  saving  ” — F.  L. 
Wilbur.  Medina,  Ohio. 

“A  fine  collection  of  useful  arti¬ 


cles” —  D.  C.  Scripper,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

“A  wonder  ” — Fred  Hyer,  fc’2  Moeller 
St.,  Binghamton,  Pa. 

“A  very  good  book,  I  think  your  plan 
O.K  ” — Wm.  Barger.  Woodland,  Pa. 

“Just  what  it  is  recommended” — 
Mrs.  Nora  Burkley,  Payne,  Ohio. 

“All  right  and  a  good  book  ” — Chas. 
Hufford,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

“Fine  and  better  than  ever” — W.  J. 
Hartner,  Geneva.  Ohio. 

“Fine  and  will  be  a  saving  to  the 
farmer”— J.  Clugston,  E. Waterford,  Pa. 
“  Progressive  and  a  strong  bid  for 


trade  ” — F.  J.  Lovell,  Litchfield.  Mich. 

“Better  than  ever,  ought  to  interest 
the  farmer’’— J.  Herman,  Orwell,  Ohio. 

“A  good  way  to  save  money  to  buy 
goods  of  the  United  Factories” — A.  X*. 
Collaugh,  Armenia,  Ohio. 

‘•Very  reasonable  in  prices” — M.  E. 
Seymour,  Winooski,  Vermont. 

“  Better  all  the  time,  as  good  as  can 
be  ” — W.  A.  Heuer,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

“  Very  instructive  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation’”— B.  Meyrick,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 

“  Best  that  you  have  got  out  ”— S.  J. 
Prleslel,  Hagestown,  Ind. 


SMBjq  in;M 


The  Stark 

Orchard 


Direct  from  World9 s  Largest 
Nurseries  to  YOUR  Orchard 


25%  Discount  and  Liberal  Premiums 
Free  Freight  on  Orders  of  $10  Net  or  More 

Free  Boxing  and  Free  Packing 


FREF 


These  2  Books  Free 


Mr.  Eastern  Tree  Planter: 

-  — - -  the  bright  message  of  dollars  saved  you 

by  these  new  nursery  methods  of  the  old  firm  of  Stark  Bro’s. 


25%  Discount! 

By  ordering  direct  you  chop  *4  off  the 
cost  of  your  trees — a  saving  of  25 %.  We 
give  you  the  agent’s  commission.  In 
other  words,  we  have  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man  for  your  benefit.  This  is  the  final 
step  towards  giving  tree  buyers  better 
value — the  utmost  Stark  Bro’s  have  given 
their  thousands  of  customers  in  all 
these  87  years  of  selling  dependable, 
quality  trees. 

By  ordering  Stark  Trees  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  trees. 
Your  grandfather  probably  bought  qual¬ 
ity  trees  of  us.  Our  reputation  means 
more  to  us  every  year  we  are  in  business, 
and  this  firm  is  now  almost  a  century  old. 

$2000  from  1 00  Stark  Delicious  Trees 

Read  these  amazing  words  and  then 
ask  us  for  a  hundred  other  such  wonderful 
testimonials. 

“100  7-year  Stark  Delicious  Apple  Trees  earned 
$2,000  for  their  owner,  Mr.  Bailey,  this  year — and 
when  prices  were  low.”— Rev.  T.  H.  Atkinson, 
Chelan  County,  Washington. 

$890.93  Net  Profit  from  36,10-Year- 
Old  Stark  Delicious  Trees 

Occupying  Only  Ys  Acre  of  Ground 

“Report  of  crop  of  Stark  Delicious  for 
the  year  1911 ;  36  trees  set  in  square  form, 
20  feet  apart  each  way. 

263  Boxes  Ex.  Fancy  @  $2.33  per  box.. $620. 79 
58  Boxes  Fancy  @  2.08  per  box..  120.64 

87  Boxes  C  Grade  . . . . 149.50 

$89093 

“These  prices  are  net — all  freight,  ware¬ 
house  and  marketing  charges  have  been 
deducted.” — F.  S.  Burgess,  Chelan  Coun¬ 
ty,  Washington. 

Over  Three  Million  Delicious  Trees 

This  Year,  Result  of  Enormous  Demand 

Last  year  some  orders  were  unfilled. 
We  were  just  as  disappointed  as  our 
customers  were  who  could  not  buy  Stark’s 
Delicious  trees.  But  this  year  over  3,100,- 
000  of  Delicious  alone  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  to  fill  the  1912  demand.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  this  gigantic  quantity  we  have 
been  able  to  produce  them  at  lower  prices. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  AND  ORCHARDS  CO. 
338  Stark  Station,  Louisiana,  Missouri 

Send  me  free  books  without  obligation  on  my 
part. 


Name . 


Address _ 


10c  Per  Tree  Cheaper 

Stark  Delicious  trees  will  be  sold  at 
these  cut  prices  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.  You  get  this  saving  from  our  low¬ 
ered  cost  of  production. 

Stark  Delicious  has  made  good  in  every 
apple-growing  section  in  the  country. 
$4  to  $6  a  bushel  box  is  the  common  price. 
This  year  $5  to  $8  per  bushel.  Think 
what  such  prices  mean  to  you — the  grow¬ 
er.  Luther  Burbank  says:  “Stark  Deli¬ 
cious  is  correctly  named.  It  is  a  gem. 
It  is  the  best  in  quality  of  any  apple  I  have 
so  far  tested.” 

Don’t  You  Pay  Freight 

Let  US  do  it.  We  pay  freight  on  or¬ 
ders  of  $10  net  or  more. 

Our  enormous  business  allows  us  to 
operate  special  fast  refrigerator  freight 
service.  This,  with  the  special  boxing 
and  packing  which  we  do  FREE,  guaran¬ 
tees  safe  arrival  of  your  trees.  We  bear 
all  cost  of  boxes,  bales,  moss,  fiber,  etc., 
and  paper-line  all  boxes  to  guard  against 
drying  and  freezing.  Full  details  in  free 
books.  See  coupon. 

Stark  T rees  Grown  in  Soils  of  6  States 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  one 
soil  or  climate  will  grow  all  kinds  of 
trees  to  the  height  of  perfection.  Scien¬ 
tific  men  know  this — every  fruit  grower 
should  know  it.  And  so,  that  every  Stark 
Tree  shall  be  as  perfect  as  just  the  right 
soil  and  just  the  right  climate  and  the 
most  improved  nursery  methods  can 
grow  it,  we  have  8  great  nurseries  in  6 
different  states. 

For  instance,  at  our  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
nursery  the  soil  and  climate  is  ideal  for 
growing  the  world’s  best  sweet  and  sour 
cherry,  pear,  plum,  quince,  goosebeiry, 
currant,  Norway  maple,  ornamentals, 
etc.  At  our  Girard,  Erie  County,  Pa., 
nursery  conditions  and  soil  are  perfect 
for  grape  vine  growing,  and  at  this  plant 
we  produce  a  sensational  value  in  grape 
vines  with  “roots  a  yard  long.”  Here  we 
also  produce  remarkably  fine  gooseberry, 
currant,  peach  trees,  etc. 

We  could  save  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  by  growing  all  kinds  of 
Stark  Trees  at  one  place,  but  we  could 
not  offer  you  as  perfect  trees  or  as  great 
value. 

Don’t  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  trees  of  questionable  quality.  Plant 
Stark  Trees,  with  their  great  87-year 
reputation  for  dependability  behind  them. 
Free  books  explain  this  fully.  Use 
coupon. 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Every -Stark  Customer 
Lower  Prices  for  1912. 

25%  Discount  to  Mail  Order  Buyer. 

Freight  paid  on  orders,  $10  net  or  more. 

Free  boxing — free  packing. 

Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 

Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

Special  Service  Department  Advice  to 
Growers. 

Free  Books. 

Exclusivevarieties  of  prize  winning  fruit. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  reputation 
for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark  product. 

A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 

Stark  Free  Special  Service  Department 

Guides  Every  Customer  to  Success 

Besides  biding  guaranteed  trees  at 
low  prices  each  Stark  tree  buyer  may 
receive  the  FREE  services  of  the  famous 
Stark  Special  Service  Department. 

Only  a  company  of  the  size  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  Stark  Bro’s  could  maintain  such 
a  staff  of  experts — men  who  are  Tree 
Specialists — Horticulturists,  who  have 
had  both  scientific  education  and  still 
better,  have  the  knowledge  which  comes 
only  from  years  and  years  of  practical 
experience. 

These  specialists  advise  you  free  of 
charge  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  your 
particular  locality  for  commercial  or 
home  orchards,  best  planting  methods, 
pruning,  the  secret  of  spraying,  care  of 
trees,  etc.,  in  short,  a  wealth  of  rich  in¬ 
formation  is  yours. 

“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book” 

“The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds.”  Crammed, 
jammed  full  of  facts  that  mean  much  money  to 
you.  Trustworthy  information  from  our  SPECIAL 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT’S  expert  Horticultur¬ 
ists.  Not  a  catalog,  but  a  priceless  collection  of 
authentic  planting  information  and  secrets. 

ALSO  FREE— STARK  CONDENSED  YEAR 
BOOK.  This  valuable  volume  coins  cash  for  every 
man  lucky  enough  to  send  for  one.  Old  orchardists 
find  almost  as  much  helpful  information  in  this 
book  as  beginners.  Stark  Bro’s  Complete  Cata¬ 
log  included.  Both  books  free.  One  sent  to  one 
address  only.  Tear  out  coupon  today— now— as 
edition  is  limited  and  it’s  “first  come,  first  served.” 

Send  for  Priceless  Free  Books 
This  Very  !Day 

You  need  these  2  valuable  volumes  with  their 
heavy  crop  of  tree-planting  secrets,  their  wealth 
of  horticultural  knowledge.  They  will  save  you  mis¬ 
takes  and  dollars.  These  2  tremendously  valuable 
fruit  growers’  guide-books  will  be  sent  to  you  free. 

In  addition  to  yielding  you  their  immense  fund  of 
vital  information  about  planting,  the  Condensed 
Stark  Year  Book  explains  more  fully  how  you  can 
save  tremendous  future  profits  by  planting  Stark’s 
dependable  trees.  Tells  other  interesting  facts 
and  gives  profit  figures. 


Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co.,338  Stark  Station,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
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DOES  IT  PAY  TO  MIX  VARIETIES  IN 
PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD? 

Would  Mr.  Van  Deman  toll  us  something  definite  about 
the  necessity  of  setting  different  varieties  of  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  apples,  together  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  better? 
Some  authorities  say  set  each  variety  in  a  block  by  itself, 
and  some  say  to  mix  them.  If  anybody  ever  saw  a  large 
orchard  of  any  variety  actually  improved  by  grafting  or 
setting  in  another  variety  to  mix  the  pollen,  why  can't  we 
know  about  it?  All  the  advice  I  can  find  is  rather  in¬ 
definite;  they  seem  to  guess  at  it.  It  would  be  something 
very  valuable  if  you  could  get  definite  reports  on  a  large 
number  of  standard  varie¬ 
ties  whether  there  is  ever 
any  real  improvement  in 
yield  by  mixing  varieties, 
and  how  close  to  set  them, 
etc.  c.  l.  T. 

Ilarwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

The  subject  of  the 
cross-pollination  of  or¬ 
chard  fruits  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  living 
ones  that  we  have  before 
us  to-day.  There  is 
scarcely  any  fruit  that  it 
does  not  concern.  The 
pollination  of  the  flowers 
of  date  trees  has  been 
known  and  practiced  by 
those  who  have  culti¬ 
vated  them  for  many 
ages  past,  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  pound  of 
dates  in  any  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  that 
was  not  produced  by 
artificial  means.  The 
choicest  figs  of  Turkey 
are  also  the  product  of 
the  art  of  pollination  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Our 
cultivated  strawber  r  i  e  s 
are  largely  of  such  na¬ 
ture  as  to  need  planting 
with  a  view  to  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  crossing  their  pol 
len  one  upon  the  other 
to  increase  their  fruitful¬ 
ness,  and  some  of  them 
are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  it.  Since  the  days 
of  the  seedling  orchards 
when  there  were  almost 
numberless  varieties,  and 
always  many  of  them  in 
the  same  orchard,  and 
when  we  now  have  large 
blocks  of  one  variety,  the 
need  of  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  floral  organs  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  best  success.  We  must  also  know  which 
are  self-pollinating  and  which  are  not.  And  we  must 
know,  if  we  are  to  attain  the  best  results,  which  are 
effective  one  upon  the  other.  This  is  a  theme  upon 
which  but  little  has  been  written,  and  still  less  really 
known.  Guessing  really  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
matter  of  cross-pollination,  and  there  is  remarkably 
little  definite  experimentation  upon  which  to  base 
specific  knowledge  and  which  may  be  used  as  a  safe 
guide  to  the  orchardist.  However,  there  are  some 
things  about  the  potency  and  impotency  of  pollen  and 
the  receptivity  of  the  female  organs  of  some  trees  that 
we  do  know,  although  it  is  more  of  a  negative  than 


M  of  a  positive  character.  Every  experimental  hybrid¬ 
izer  quickly  learns  that  the  laws  governing  his  work 
cannot  as  yet  be  tabulated  with  any  certainty ;  there  is 
^  still  some  unknown  quantity  behind. 

Scientific  pomologists  and  private  experimenters 
f,  have  been  long  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of  crossing 
>®  the  varieties  when  in  bloom  and  saving  the  seeds  for 
’r  planting  to  grow  seedlings.  Some  of  the  results  of 
j  these  experiments  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 

g  cause  of  practical  fruit  growing,  but  much  more  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  the  toiling  experimenters, 


i-  and  unfruitful  of  any  real  good  to  the  horticultural 
h  world.  When  the  National  Government  and  the  States 
st  entered  upon  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experi- 
•e  ment  stations  some  25  years  ago  the  opportunity  for 
n  doing  this  public  work  at  public  expense  was  pre- 
v  sented.  and  it  was  not  long  until  orchards  were 
te  planted  expressly  for  experimental  purposes.  Men  of 
y  scientific  training  were  placed  in  charge  and  means 
;e  furnished  them  to  go  forward  and  do  some  of  the 
re  things  that  had  long  been  needed.  It  took  not  only 
ic  knowledge  and  money  but  time  to  grow  trees  to  a 
d  stage  where  their  flowers  could  be  studied  and  used  in 
it  experiments.  There  were  older  orchards  in  the  hands 
n  of  private  fruit  growers  which  were  gladly  placed  at 


the  disposal  of  the  scientists,  and  these  have  been  used 
also  to  help  work  out  the  problems  that  have  puzzled 
all  of  us  for  many  years  past.  The  little  that  was 
definitely  known  about  the  self-fertility  and  self¬ 
sterility  of  varieties  was,  as  has  already  been  said, 
more  of  what  we  could  not  do  than  what  we  could 
do  in  the  successful  production  of  fruit.  We  knew 
that  the  Wild  Goose  plum  was  often  very  unfruitful, 
but  just  what  we  might  do  to  make  it  fruitful  was 
largely  a  mystery.  We  knew  that  the  Bartlett  pear 
when  planted  in  large  blocks  often  bore  indifferently, 

but  why  and  how  to 
change  its  habits  we  could 
only  guess.  Within  the 
easy  recollection  of  manv 
of  us  these  problems 
have  been  solved  by  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  fundamen¬ 
tal,  scientific  reasons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  causes 
for  the  unfruitfulncss  of 
our  fruits,  such  as  kill¬ 
ing  or  weakening  the 
fruit  buds  by  severe 
Winter  weather,  Spring 
frosts,  excessive  rains  at 
blooming  time,  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  fungus  diseases 
upon  the  floral  organs 
when  in  bloom,  and 
sometimes  spraying  when 
they  are  in  this  delicate 
condition,  but  their  own 
inability  to  fertilize  their 
oyules  is  the  main  caus: 
of  the  trouble  with  some 
varieties.  To  determine 
which  they  are  and  also 
those  that  are  independ¬ 
ent  within  themselves  is 
the  main  problem  to  be 
solved.  Failure  to  polli¬ 
nate  is  not  constant  or 
alike  on  the  same  tree  or 
variety  every  year.  Cli¬ 
matic  conditions  or  lack 
of  nourishment  and  vigor 
may  change  the  setting 
or  budding  of  the  fruit. 

During  untold  ages  na¬ 
ture  has  been  crossing 
and  recrossing  her 
species  of  plants,  both 
within  and  without  the 
specific  limits,  and  with 
all  manner  of  results, 
but  mostly  with  surpass¬ 
ing  success  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  They  have 
been  inbred  and  yet  crossbred.  It  has  thus  been  the 
propagation  of  the  like  and  the  unlike.  Thorough¬ 
breds  and  hybrids  have  been  multiplied  and  created 
at  the  wild  will  of  the  winds  and  the  insect  agencies 
of  nature’s  own  providing.  Fully  a  century  ago 
Sprengel  observed  and  published  these  facts  to  the 
world  and  later  Andrew  Knight  did  the  same  thing. 
But  Darwin  was  the  first  forcibly  to  present  the  fact 
that  nature  demanded  the  opportunity  to  intermix  the 
pollen  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  virility  and  productiveness  of  that  species 
and  that  she  abhors  continued  self-pollination.  His 
doctrine  of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  was  as  true 
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then  as  it  is  to-day  3nd  as  old  in  nature  as  the  world 
in  which  he  discovered  it. 

THE  FIRST  EXPERIMENTS  OF  NOTE.— The 
first  of  our  American  scientists  to  prove  to  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  world  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  cross¬ 
pollination  of  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  was  Mr.  M. 
B.  Waite  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  was  done  with  pears,  apples  and  quinces 
in  the  course  of  some  experiments  of  a  pathological 
nature  in  certain  orchards  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
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sey,  from  1891  to  1893.  He  proved  conclusively  that 
there  was  material  improvement  in  size,  shape  and 
color  of  the  fruit  and  development  of  seeds  from 
crossing  the  varieties  as  contrasted  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  their  own  pollen,  except  in  case 
of  the  quince,  which  showed  no  such  improvement. 
There  was,  however,  no  evidence  of  the  transmission 
of  the  size,  shape,  color  or  flavor  of  one  variety  by  its 
pollen  to  the  fruit  of  another  variety.  The  change 
wrought  was  from  the  greater  potency  or  vitalizing 
influence  the  strange  pollen  had  over  the  ovules  and 
their  surrounding  flesh  and  skin  than  had  their  own 
pollen.  It  caused  the  fruit  to  attain  its  true  or  nor¬ 
mal  development.  This  carried  with  it  larger  size, 
more  plumpness  of  shape  and  a  susceptibility  of  the 
skin-  to  take  on  more  color.  The  Bartlett  pear  and 
the  Baldwin  apple  were  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
in  this  series  of  experiments.  They  were  far  better 
because  of  better  development.  Subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  by  Mr.  Waite  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
then  reached. 

Following  the  work  of  Mr.  Waite  were  a  number  of 
worthy  efforts  to  delve  deeper  into  this  hidden  subject 
of  the  adaptability  and  unadaptability  of  one  variety 
for  another  and  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of  polli- 
ration.  Dr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  had  long  been 
studying  deeply  into  the  facts  of  grape  pollination  and 
worked  out  many  of  the  problems  of  the  infertility  of 
some  of  the  varieties  of  this  fruit..  To:day  his  work 
and  writings  on  the  genus  Vitis  are,  without  doubt, 
far  the  most  comprehensive,  searching  and  accurate 
of  any  that  have  ever  been  attempted.  Among  the 
others  who  have  worked  more  or  less  in  the  line  of 
cross-pollination  of  fruits  are  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
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Prof.  C.  I.  Lewis,  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach,  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Prof.  C.  P.  Close  and 
Prof.  H.  L.  Phillips. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  MICHIGAN  AND  WEST 
VIRGINIA. — The  work  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  now 
the  Director  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  was 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  fruitful  of  results  in 
definite  information.  It  covered  a  period  of  12  years 
and  principally  in  Michigan  and  West  Virginia.  His 
efforts  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  Rartlett  and  Kieffer 


pears,  and  the  Gold  Drop  peach.  Every  reasonable 
means  was  used  to  secure  the  most  exact  information. 
And  it  may  be  well  to  explain  here  somewhat  in  de¬ 
tail  the  way  to  proceed,  for  the  dearer  understanding 
of  those  who  may  not  know  the  botanical  construction 
of  flowers  and  the  operation  of  the  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

Most  flowers  have  their  male  and  female  organs  in 
a  single  flower.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  apple,  pear, 
peach  and  all  of  our  common  orchard  and  garden 
fruits  Inside  the  showy  part  of  the  flower,  or  the 
petals,  are  these  reproductive  organs.  In  the  center 
are  the  pistils,  usually  five  in  number  in  fruits.  They 
have  long  stems  and  sticky  or  waxlike  heads  that  pro¬ 
trude  above  the  wall  organs  or  stamens  which  sur¬ 
round  them.  The  stamens  when  fully  developed  give 
out  tiny  seed-like  grains  of  dust  that  is  called  pollen. 
Some  of  these  grains  are  supposed  to  fall  on  the  sticky 
heads,  called  stigmas,  and  from  them  rootlets  or 
sprouts  go  down  the  whole  length  of  the  pistils  to  the 
cavities  at  their  bases  when  the  seeds  are  formed. 
Without  this  operation  there  can  he  no  seeds,  and 
there  is  usually  no  fruity  part  around  them.  This  is 
the  whole  mystery  of  pollination  and  seed  or  fruit 
formation. 

Now  the  experimenter  must  know  what  variety  of 
pollen  gets  onto  the  stigmas  to  be  certain  of  whether 
a  certain  flower  and  the  resulting  fruit  (if  one  is 
formed)  is  cross-pollinated  or  self-pollinated.  The 
opening  flower  buds  must  be  enclosed  with  coverings 
that  will  keep  out  all  foreign  pollen  to  make  sure  of 
self-pollination;  and  if  a  certain  cross  is  desired  all 
the  stamens  must  be  cut  out  before  any  of  their  pollen 
has  ripened  and  been  shed.  This  is  done  with  tiny 
scissors  or  nippers,  and  when  the  stigmas  are  in  the 
receptive  condition  the  desired  pollen  is  applied  with 
a  delicate  brush.  H,  E.  van  deman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIME  AND  WEEDS  AS  FERTILIZER. 

There  have  been  many  lime  cranks  in  this  country, 
but  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  others  worked  on  stronger 
wheels  than  A.  T.  Repp,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Repp 
is  one  of  the  best-known  successful  fruit  growers  in 
his  State.  He  was  president  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  has  a  farm  in  Gloucester  County  that  is 
a  wonder  for  production.  Such  a  man  would  not  he 
likely  to  get  far  off  the  track  on  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 
tion.  He  would  he  more  likely  to  go  ahead,  and  he 
thinks  he  has  done  so  on  the  lime  proposition. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  society  met  at  the  Repp 
farm  in  August  and  he  certainly  gave  them  an  object 
lesson.  As  we  drove  from  the  station  we  passed  along 
a  fine  road  which  ran  through  orchards  and  gardens. 
Some  of  these  orchards  were  well  kept  and  clean.  At 
last  we  came  to  one  which  seemed  like  the  abode  of 
a  shiftless  man.  It  was  full  of  weeds.  There  wore 
ragweed,  pigweed,  and  similar  pests  shoulder  high — 
actually  hiding  part  of  the  fruit,  while  below  them  the 
surface  seemed  a  network  of  crab  grass.  I  remember 
saying  that  Mr.  Repp  must  feel  disgusted  at  having- 
such  a  slovenly  looking  place  close  to  his  own. 

" But  that  is  Repp’s  own  orchard !”  said  the  knowing 
ones.  It  surely  was,  and  this  fearful  growth  of  weeds 
was  part  of  a  definite  and  well-studied  plan.  Large 
dressings  of  fertilizer  were  used  in  the  Spring,  and 
thorough  culture  given  up  to  July  or  thereabouts. 
Then,  instead  of  sowing  a  cover  crop  the  workmen 
simply  got  out  of  the  orchard  and  let  it  alone.  The 
weeds  came  in  and"  served  a  double  purpose.  They 
drew  so  heavily  on  the  soil  for  moisture  and  plant 
food  that  the  trees  stopped  making  wood  and  ma¬ 
tured  their  fruit  Had  the  growth  of  wood  gone  on 
through  the  hot  season  blight  would  have  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  orchard.  The  weeds  saved  the 
loss  of  plant  food,  since  they  took  it  out  of  the  soil 
and  held  it  in  their  stems  and  leaves.  When  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  these  weeds  returned  the  plant 
food  and  filled  the  soil  with  humus.  There  could  lx* 
no  question  about  the  value  of  the  fruit  which  crowded 
those  trees.  There  was  a  load  of  it — and  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  The  late  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  probably 
our  highest  authority  on  fertilizers  and  manures,  said 
that  Repp's  method  was  sound  and  based  on  scientific 
practice.  For  Mr.  Repp  used  fertilizers  heavily  with 
large  quantities  of  organic  nitrogen.  He  did  not  use 
clover  or  some  cover  crop,  becaues  this  would  give 
more  nitrogen  than  he  needed.  The  weeds  saved 
loss  of  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  provided  humus. 

But  now  Mr.  Repp  has  struck  a  new  plan — no  less 
than  substituting  slag  ami  ground  limestone  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  While  last  year  he  used  100  tons  of  chemicals 
he  is  now  inclined  to  cut  them  out  entirely  and  use 
slag  or  phosphate  powder  and  lime.  The  phosphate 
powder  furnishes  phosphoric  acid  and  some  lime. 
First  experimenting  with  this  Mr.  Repp  found  that  he 
obtained  full  crops — equal  to  those  grown  on  fertilizer. 


Then  the  ground  limestone  wals  used,  and  gave  great 
results,  not  only  in  this  orchard  but  on  poor  outside 
land.  In  fact  Mr.  Repp  says  he  can  revolutionize 
South  Jersey  with  ground  limestone.  There  never 
was  a  man  with  stronger  faith  in  a  new  plan  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  soil. 

Now  of  course  the  average  farmer  will  say  that 
this  lime  treatment  may  work  for  a  few  years,  but 
then  it  must  fail,  since  the  soil  will  be  exhausted  of 
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plant  food.  For  some  years  now  plant  food  has  been 
poured  into  the  soil  of  the  Repp  orchards.  The  fruit 
has  carried  away  some  of  it,  but  not  much,  and  those 
big  weeds  have  held  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost,  and  put  it  back  each  Spring.  How  much  plant 
food  does  fruit  take  anyway?  Burn  1,000  pounds  of 
apples  and  you  would  have  hut  little  over  two  pounds 
of  ash  and  less  than  one  pound  each  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  actual  plant  food  in 
100  barrels  could  lie  carried  in  a  basket.  Thus  the 
fruit  removes  hut  little.  When  this  big  weed  crop  is 
grown  the  leaves  are  nearly  all  held.  The  wood 
growth  requires  something,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  the  soil  is  once  well  filled  with  available  fertility 
and  the  weeds  grow  and  are  plowed  under  it  will  be 
many  years- before  “exhaustion”  will  occur.  The  lime 
and  the  high  culture  cause  the  weeds  to  give  up  their 
plant  food.  The  fruit  is  supplied — then  come  the 
weeds  again  to  save  the  remaining  plant  food.  This 
round  goes  on  again  and  again,  and  we  may  see  why 
Mr.  Repp  is  so  confident  that  lime  will  carry  it 
through.  He  uses  the  ground  limestone,  as  it  is 
gentler  in  its  action  than  burned  lime,  and  does  not 
cause  a  waste  of  the  humus.  We  do  not  advise  this 
plan  to  all.  but  merely  explain  it  as  the  well  thought- 
out  scheme  of  a  good  fruit  grower  and  conservative 
man. 

A  CULTIVATED  MULCH  ORCHARD. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bailey  of  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  has  worked 
out  a  plan. of  handling  an  orchard  which  he  calls  a 
cultivated  mulch.  This  was  a  new  one  to  us,  for  the 
“mulchers”  and  the  cultivators  argue  strongly  against 
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each  other’s  practice.  How  can  the  two  be  com¬ 
bined?  So  we  asked  Mr.  Bailey  how  he  worked  out 
his  plan: 

“Stringfellow,  with  his  root-pruning,  sod  culture. 
Summer  pruning  and  consequent  horticultural  millen¬ 
nium  ;  Repp’s  humus-producing  weeds  with  thei  - 
ameliorating  soil  effect;  Vergon’s  and  Hitchings’  sue 
cess  with  sod,  and  Hale’s  with  cover  crops  and  culti¬ 
vation;  Blank’s  many  times  disking  his  Alfalfa;  these 
with  Campbell’s  made  one  do  some  real  thinking  and 
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helped  me  in  my  effort  to  work  out  a  plan  that  I 
hope  is  a  little  better  for  most  conditions;  a  plan 
that  should  be  found  health-producing  in  the  tree, 
economical,  close  to  nature  and  that  gets  the  results.” 

But  where  did  you  get  your  idea  of  combining 
culture  and  sod? 

“No  doubt  you  have  often  noticed  in  a  dry  time 
a  not  much-used  farm  road  partly  covered  with  sod 
become  slightly  worked  by  dragging  harrows,  floats 
and  other  tools  over  it.  Even  the  horses’  shoes  some¬ 
times  wear  a  mulch.  Here  I  used  often  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  moisture  more  easily  than  in  the  field.’ 

Now  you  say  you  have  had  great  results  in  a  pear 
orchard  by  cultivating  a  well-grown 
sod.  How  did  you  do  it? 

“Briefly,  the  cultivated  sod  consisted 
in  sowing  Crimson  or  Bur  clover  in 
August  on  a  very  firm  seed  bed  or  pre¬ 
ferably  in  open  furrows  about  one  foot 
apart.  Early  in  Spring,  when  clover 
gets  well  started,  say  two  or  three  inches 
high,  run  over  with  double-action  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  set  at  light  angle,  and 
weighted  if  necessary  to  penetrate  crust 
well.  Two  horses,  handle  a  20-disk 
easily.  A  little  clover  may  be  killed,  but 
it  will  not  hurt.  The  above  harrow  will 
do  more  work  right  on  top  of  a  crop 
without  killing  it  than  any  tool  I  know. 

Repeat  disking  in  one  or  two  weeks ; 
about  three  times  will  usually  be  enough. 

Handle  the  clover  sod  rougher  each 
time.  That  which  is  killed  will  form 
mulch.  A  single-action  is  sometimes 
best  for  last  working.” 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  go  right 
in  and  tear  the  clover  up?  That  is 
pretty  rough  treatment. 

“You  can  handle  clover  very  rough, 
especially  if  planted  in  open  furrows, 
making  the  field  look  as  though  all  was 
killed,  but  it  will  come  up  again.  What 
is  accomplished?  You  have  cultivated 
trees,  worked  clover,  done  a  little  mulch¬ 
ing,  checked  evaporation,  and  let  air  in 
soil.” 

Well,  having  cultivated  the  clover — 
what  next? 

“Now  let  clover  ripen  and  you  will 
have  mulch  for  the  mulchers.  In  July 
disk,  thoroughly,  apply  potassium  and 
phosphate  freely  for  strong  bud  produc¬ 
tion.  This  working  is  best  done  in  a 
dry  time.  If  it  continues  dry  several 
workings  can  be  given.  You  can  kill 
several  stands  of  Bur  clover  and  still 
have  enough  to  reseed.  When  a  heavy 
rain  comes  your  clover  will  come,  and 
you  are  ready  for  another  year.” 

I  can  sec  that  this  starts  a  new  crop 
and  brings  us  round  to  where  we  started, 
with  a  crop  of  clover  growing. 

“You  have  bad  cultivation,  mulch  (no 
danger  from  fire),  enough  sod  so  that 
on  most  soils  you  would  not  mire  up 
after  a  long  rain,  as  is  the  case  with 
plowed-under  cover  crop ;  a  system  good 
for  a  sappy  cornstalk,  young  trees  and 
maybe  peach  trees,  but  not  for  a  bearing 
pear  or  apple  orchard.  Then,  too,  you 
have  had  plants  to  mature  and  die  in  the 
soil  like  Mr.  Repp’s  weeds.  A  man  with 
the  feel  of  his  soil  in  his  bones  knows 
that  this  produces  a  certain  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  that  cannot  be  had 
any  other  way.” 

A  FINE  CLIMBING  ROSE. 

One  of  the  comments  made  by  a  person 
who  saw  a  flourishing  plant  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  was  that  it  looked  more  like 
an  idealized  picture  of  an  imaginary 
rose  bush  than  an  actual  reality,  and 
when  we  look  at  the  mass  of  bloom 
shown  in  Fig.  85  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  this  remark.  For  the  truth  is  that  no 
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U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SEED  TESTING. 

How  the  Work  is  Done. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  seed  testing  laboratory 
where  either  dealer  or  buyer  may  have  samples  of  seeds 
tested  for  weed  seeds  or  adulterations  or  for  vitality. 
Many  of  our  readers  do  not  understand  the  functions  of 
this  bureau,  or  just  what  it  docs.  We  have  obtained  the 
following  Tacts  by  Interviewing  the  authorities : 

“About  how  many  samples  of  seed  are  tested?” 
“The  Seed  Laboratory  at  Washington  usually  tests 
for  purity  some  3,500  samples  of  seed  annually,  and 
about  the  same  number  is  tested  by  our  five  cooper¬ 
ative  laboratories  in  connection  with  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  making  approximately 
7,000  samples  tested  for  purity.” 

“Who  make  most  use  of  the  service, 
farmers  or  seedsmen?” 

“No  distinction  is  made  as  to  whether 
these  samples  are  sent  by  farmers  or 
seedsmen,  but  we  are  receiving  rather 
more  samples  at  the  present  time  from 
seedsmen  than  from  farmers.  We  feel 
that  the  indirect  results  of  this  work  are 
much  more  important  than  the  direct 
results,  as  there  are  sufficient  farmers  ob¬ 
taining  samples  of  seeds  from  seedsmen 
and  sending  them  to  us  for  test,  so  that 
seedsmen  appreciate  the  fact  that  any¬ 
one  can  have  samples  tested  free  of 
charge,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  very 
practical  and  important  check  on  the 
seed  trade.” 

“What  kind  of  seeds  are  mostly  sent?” 
“The  seeds  which  are  sent  us  for 
purity  tests  are  mostly  clovers  and 
grasses.  The  varieties  of  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  greater  number  of  samples  are 
as  follows,  in  the  order  in  which  named : 
Alfalfa,  Red  clover,  Timothy,  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  Alsike  clover,  Red-top,  (}r- 
chard  grass,  Crimson  clover,  and  White 
clover.” 

“Can  you  see  any  results  from  the 
work  thus  far?” 

“From  the  results  of  our  work  over  a 
number  of  years  we  are  convinced  that 
the  proportionate  number  of  samples  of 
high-grade  seeds  on  the  market  is  in¬ 
creasing  very  rapidly,  and  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  waste  material  is  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  instead  of  sold  as  seeds 
every  year.  However,  we  find  lots  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  which  are  not  only  worth¬ 
less  for  seeding  purposes  on  account  of 
the  small  percentage  of  viable  seed  pres¬ 
ent,  but  positively  dangerous  on  account 
of  the  number  of  noxious  weed  seeds 
which  they  contain.” 

“What  do  you  do  in  such  cases?” 
“Publish  the  names  of  the  dealers 
whose  seeds  are  found  badly  adulter¬ 
ated.  The  bulletin  containing  these 
names  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington.  We 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  work 
which  we  are  carrying  on  has  helped 
to  improve  the  general  quality  of  seeds 
offered  on  the  market.  The  work  which 
we  have  done  on  adulterated  seeds  has 
no  doubt  contributed  very  largely  to 
this,  as  we  find  dealers  very  much  averse 
to  having  their  names  published  in  cir¬ 
culars  like  the  above,  and  in  general 
making  an  earnest  effort  so  to  conduct 
their  business  that  they  will  avoid  such 
publicity.” 

“What  else  is  done?” 

“In  addition  to  the  samples  of  seed 
sent  to  us  by  farmers  and  seedsmen 
which  we  test  for  purity,  we  have  every 
year  tested  large  numbers  of  samples 
collected  on  the  open  market,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade. 
We  also  examine  samples  of  all  lots  of 
imported  forage  plant  seeds,  these  be¬ 
ing  submitted  to  us  by  the  various  cus¬ 
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planting  roses  given  some  time  ago.  All  roses  need 
good  drainage,  and  dislike  sour  wet  soil.  Work  the 
soil  well,  enriching  with  well-rotted  manure;  if  very 
light  spade  in  some  leaf  mold;  if  tough  clay  lighten 
with  burnt  earth  or  some  coal  ashes.  If  drainage 
is  imperfect  dig  a  deep  hole,  and  put  some  stones  or 
broken  bricks  in  the  bottom ;  old  bones  are  also  good. 
If  planting  a  rose  or  any  other  climber  by  a  porch, 
be  sure  it  has  good  soil,  and  not  sterile  subsoil  from 
the  foundation,  which  is  often  used  for  grading  around 
a  house.  A  light  mulch  of  manure  in  the  Fall,  though 
not  needed  for  protection,  is  desirable,  as  it  is  forked 
into  the  ground  lightly  in  Spring,  and  in  our  experi¬ 


TWIGS  OF  KIEFFER  PEAR.  Fig.  84. 


CLIMBING  ROSE  DOROTHY  PERKINS.  Fig.  85. 


nurseryman’s  colored  plate  could  ever  show,  on  paper, 
a  greater  wealth  of  bloom,  or  a  more  charming  color, 
than  this  rose  offers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary 
care.  The  flowers,  produced  in  full  clusters,  are 
borne  profusely  over  the  plant,  their  color  being  a 
charming  pink,  which  becomes  somewhat  paler  with 
age.  The  growth  is  extremely  robust,  shoots  10  to 
15  feet  long  being  produced  in  a  single  season.  There 
is  a  White  Dorothy  Perkins,  which  appears  to  possess 
all  the  virtues  of  the  type,  the  flowers  being  white 
instead  of  pink. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  some  advice  about 


ence  gives  good  results  in  both  texture  and  fertility 
of  soil.  A  little  bone  dust  stirred  into  the  surface 
soil  occasionally  is  very  beneficial  to  roses. 

While  no  collection  of  climbing  roses  is  complete 
without  Dorothy  Perkins,  there  are  several  others 
that  show  the  same  hardiness  and  freedom  of  bloom 
under  ordinary  garden  conditions.  The  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  in  perfection  of  bloom  and  beauty  of  foli¬ 
age  is  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  which  bears  a  long-stemmed 
shell  pink  flower  like  a  greenhouse  Tea  rose,  totally 
distinct  from  other  climbing  roses  hardy  in  this  cli¬ 
mate.  Tausendschon  is  also  very  desirable. 


tom  houses,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  track  of  the 
quality  of  forage  plant  seeds  which  are  being  brought 
into  the  United  States.  These  custom-house  samples 
indicate  very  clearly  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  federal  legislation  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
seeds  of  such  low  quality  that  they  are  unfit  for 
seeding  purposes.  Last  year  at  our  Nebraska  branch 
station,  in  addition  to  the  other  work  carried  on, 
some  12,000  single-ear  germination  tests  of  corn 
were  made.” 

“Do  you  ever  act  as  umpire  in  settling  disputes  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller?” 


LARGE  DELAWARE  SWEET  POTATOES.  Fig.  87. 

plenty  of  sunlight  is  ideal  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
carnations.  As  we  are  not  compelled  to  have  our 
blooms  at  a  certain  time  we  don’t  worry  over  crown 
or  terminal  buds,  but  select  which  we  think  will  give 
ns  the  best  bloom. 

Carnations  are  planted  out  in  field  in  Spring  and 
lifted  in  September,  and  planted  in  benches.  Our 
blooms  are  good.  Rust  is  unknown  owing  to  the 
dry  climate.  With  regard  to  bedding  plants,  we  are 
restricted  in  our  selections.  We  can  only  use  the 
hardy  ones  on  account  of  the  cool  nights.  Coleus, 


LIME-SULPHUR  FOR  GRAPES. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1910,  from  many 
sources  came  complaints  of  injury  to  grapes  from 
spraying  with  commercial  lime-sulphur,  this  injury  be¬ 
ing  especially  manifest  by  a  delayed  ripening  period. 
Accordingly  I  decided  to  make  a  few  trials  of  com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  in  the  college  vine¬ 
yards.  Two  rows  of  Concords  were  selected.  The 
vineyard  is  situated  on  a  side  hill,  with  perfect  air 
and  water  drainage.  The  rows  extend  up  and  down 
the  hill,  not  parallel  to  the  base.  The  numbering  on 
the  chart  begins  at  the  lower  side  of  the  vineyard, 
thus  giving  the  higher  numbers  at  the  higher  part  of 
the  rows.  In  all  other  respects  they  were  as  nearly 
alike  as  the  average  run  of  Concord  grapes  in  a  vine¬ 
yard  row.  On  either  side  of  the  two  rows  selected 
were  other  rows  of  the  same  variety  sprayed  with 
the  regular  lime-Bordeaux,  using  the  3-3-50  formula. 
On  the  two  rows  selected  we  used  the  soda-Bordeaux 
because  we  thought  the  season  might  require  the 
spraying  to  be  continued  longer  than  we  would  care 
to  have  it  with  lime-Bordeaux,  the  latter  staining 
the  fruit  to  such  an  extent  late  in  the  season.  This 
soda-Bordeaux  was  made  by  using  copper-sulphate, 
four  pounds;  soda  (Babbitt’s  lye),  one  pound  two 
ounces;  water,  50  gallons.  Both  rows  were  sprayed 
at  the  same  date,  and  as  rapidly  as  could  be  done,  so 
that  no  change  in  atmospheric  conditions  could  have 
any  influence.  All  atmospheric  conditions  were  re- 


BANANA  “KING  OF  THOUSANDS.”  Fig.  89. 

1.  Stevens  of  the  College  Horticultural  Department, 
assisted  in  the  execution  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brundage,  a 
graduate  of  the  college.  a.  t.  stevens. 

Conn.  Agricultural  College. 

R.  N.-Y.— Two  years  ago  it  was  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  lime-sulphur  would  make  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  “a  back  number.”  Time  has  shown  that  while 
lime-sulphur  has  great  value  as  a  fungicide  there  are 
still  cases  where  Bordeaux  is  needed,  so  that  we  shall 
need  both  preparations. 
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“In  a  few  cases  the  work  of  this  Laboratory  has 
been  used  in  settling  disputes,  but  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Department  to  furnish  expert  evidence  in  the 
settlement  of  private  claims.  The  Laboratory  is  at 
the  service  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  have  seeds 
tested,  and  the  only  practical  and  satisfactory  way 
to  use  our  facilities  is  to  have  the  testing  done  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  planted.” 


A  FLORIST  IN  THE  FROZEN  NORTH. 

[It  would  seem  as  if  both  ends  of  the  country  were 
stretching  out  in  horticulture.  At  the  South  we  hear  of 
new  crops,  while  gardening  is  creeping  up  toward  the 
North  Pole.  Below  is  given  the  story  of  growing  Chrysan¬ 
themums  at  a  point  400  miles  north  of  Toronto,  Canada.] 

I  might  say  that  our  system  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  in  the  States.  Our  climate  is  much  colder; 
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Salvias,  etc.,  do  not  do  very  well,  so  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plants.  Carpet¬ 
bedding  is  out  of  the  question. 

LTp  to  six  years  ago  this  country  of  New  Ontario 
was  practically  unknown  save  as  “the  frozen  North,” 
when  the  Ontario  Government  started  building  the 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  Since 
then,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
an  agricultural  area  of  twenty  million  acres,  New 
Ontario  has  become  famous  for  its  agricultural  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  railway  is  operated  by  a  commission, 
whose  chairman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Englehart,  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  has  done  splendid  work  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  also  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  various  stations  and  surroundings.  In 
the  matter  -of  vegetables,  roots  and  grain,  I  am  not 
an  expert,  but  being  connected  with  some  of  the 
agricultural  societies  I  may  say  that  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  well  suited  to  the  development  of  grain  and 
vegetables.  Oats  run  from  100  to  135  bushels  to  the 
acre;  Fall  wheat,  4 3J4  bushels;  Timothy,  four  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  potatoes,  all  fine  and  mealy,  from 
400  to  600  bushels  to  the  acre.  d.  kerrigan. 

New  Ontario,  Canada. 


March  2, 

corded.  The  first  application  was  made  June  30,  the 
second  July  19,  and  the  third  and  last  August  sixth. 
I-rom  this  latter  date  the  weather  conditions  were 
such  that  no  further  spraying  seemed  necessary. 

By  the  diagram  shown  on  page  263  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  diseased  berries  was  practically  nothing 
with  both  sprays,  there  being  a  total  of  168  under  the 
lime-sulphur  sprayed  vines,  and  93  on  the  Bordeaux 
sprayed  ones.  It  could  also  be  seen  that  the  first  ripe 
fruits  appeared  as  soon  on  the  lime-sulphur  sprayed 
vines  as  on  the  Bordeaux  sprayed  ones.  As  to  ripen- 
ing,  the  adjoining  rows  on  either  side  where  the  lime- 


A  SATISFACTORY  CABBAGE  FIELD.  Fig.  80. 

temperature  anywhere  from  zero  to  50  below;  two 
nights  last  week  it  dropped  to  56  below  zero.  Our 
greenhouse  is  30  x  75,  heated  by  hot  water,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  temperature  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cold  it  is  outdoors.  The  general  Chrysan¬ 
themum  cuttings  are  put  in  in  March,  and  when 
rooted  are  put  in  flats.  As  soon  as  weather  permits 
they  are  put  in  cold  frames,  where  we  give  them  air 
on  all  possible  occasions,  so  as  to  make  them  hardy 
and  short  jointed.  In  May  we  plant  in  benches  10 
inches  apart.  During  growing  season  we  give  them 
an  occasional  top-dressing  of  bone  meal  or  sheep  ma¬ 
nure,  and  once  a  week  we  give  them  liquid  manure, 
alternating  between  pulverized  sheep  manure  and 
cow  manure.  We  also  give  them  a  top-dressing  of 
lime  and  soot  mixed,  and  when  buds  are  forming  a 
dose  of  nitrate  of  soda,  one  pound  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  climate  here  being  dry  at  night  with 


A  THREE-CENT  PRODUCER’S  DOLLAR. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  thrce-cent  dollar;  a  story 
of  how  I  sold  37  bushels  of  $1  apples  for  three  cents 
a  bushel.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  I  threw  a  few 
dozen  apples  in  my  grip  and  brought  them  to  New 
York.  I  showed  them  to  a  well-known  commission 
man.  He  said  that  red  apples  like  them  were  in  good 
demand  at  $1  a  bushel.  I  shipped  him  37  bushels, 
packed  in  bushel  hampers.  They  were  rigorously 
culled;  all  undersized,  wormy,  misshapen  or  off-colored 
ones  were  thrown  out,  so  that  the  apples  shipped  were 
better  than  the  samples  shown.  Here  is  the  return 
I  got: 

Get.  30.  37  baskets  apples  at  35  cents . $12  95 

Commission  .  $1  30 

Cartage  . ' . ..!!!'.’**  1^5 

Express  and  freight .  333 

’ — —  6.48 

$6.47 

The  baskets  cost  me  $5.20  delivered  at  my  station. 
Deducting  that  from  $6.47  leaves  me  $1.27  for  my  37 
bushels  selected  red  apples.  That  $1.27  is  what  I  get  as 
interest  on  my  investment,  for  cultivating,  spraying, 
picking,  culling,  packing  and  hauling  3T/2  miles  to 
market.  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have 
sold  them  so  cheap  when  I  saw  much  inferior  apples 
retailing  at  50  cents  a  peck.  He  said  that  was  the 
way  the  retailers  did ;  they  held  up  their  prices  no 
matter  how  cheaply  they  bought.  I  then  remarked : 

“I  would  just  like  to  trace  this  lot  of  apples  and 
see  what  the  dealer  is  actually  selling  them  for.  Give 
me  his  name  and  address.” 

He  hesitated,  then  said  he  didn’t  know  the  man’s 
name.  I  asked  him  to  look  it  up.  He  looked  over 
his  books  and  said  he  did  not  have  the  name;  that 
it  was  a  cash  sale  and  that  he  kept  no  records  of 
cash  sales.  s.  m.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  the  Collin  bill  had  become  a  l&w  last 
Spring  this  commission  man  would  have  been  obliged 
to  give  name  and  address  and  the  price  at  which  the 
apples  sold.  There  is  no  business  on  earth  in  which 
the  seller  is  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 


ROBERTS  PEAR.  Fig.  88. 

Bordeaux  had  been  used,  were  used  as  checks.  No 
ripening  took  place  on  these  at  an  earlier  date  than 
on  the  lime-sulphur  treated  vines.  These,  to  be  sure, 
are  but  one  season's  results,  and  so  far  do  not  show 
that  lime-sulphur  at  the  strengths  used  at  least  is  de¬ 
terrent  to  ripening,  and  so  far  seems  to  control  grape 
diseases  as  reliably  as  Bordeaux.  The  work  will  be 
continued  another  season  more  extensively  than  in 
the  past.  I  lie  work  of  this  test  was  outlined  by  A. 
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HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  SPRAY. 
Machinery  and  Materials  for  Standard  Work. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  growers  of  experience 
know  and  understand  the  general  theory  of  spraying, 
it  is  thought  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice  to 
emphasize  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  and  use  of  remedies  to  combat  successfully  the 
insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the  orchard.  It  is  of 
prime  importance  that  the  grower  have  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  insect  and  fungus  diseases  prevalent 
in  his  locality,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  certain 
varieties  in  his  orchard  to  the  pests.  He  must  know 
the  proper  treatment  for  the  control  of  these  pests, 
as  well  as  the  proper  time  and  method  of  applying 
these  preventives  to  be  most  effective.  All  this  comes 
only  from  a  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  pests 
under  consideration. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  much  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  attempt  spraying  with  small 
and  inferior  machinery.  The  best  results  are  accom¬ 
plished  when  a  pressure  of  at  least  200  pounds  can  be 
constantly  maintained.  With  a  small  machine  it  is 
possible  to  control  in  a  way  such  pests  as  San  Jose 
scale,  scab,  second  brood  of  Codling  moth  and  most 
fungus  diseases,  but  the  worst  ravages  that  are  made 
in  the  orchard  are  made  by  the  first  brood  of  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  curculio,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do 
effective  work  against 
these  with  a  pressure 
less  than  150  pounds  and 
a  good  agitator. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

— Suffice  it  to  say  that 

we  are  ready  to  enter 

the  orchard,  just  before 
the  buds  open  in  the 
Spring.  We  have  a  gas¬ 
oline  power  outfit  that 
will  maintain  a  pressure 
of  200  pounds.  The 

tank  is  filled  with 
lime-sulphur,  Winter 
strength.  If  th,e|  trees 
are  12  years  old  or 

younger,  two  leads  of 
hose,  each  40  feet  long 
with  a  bamboo  rod  10 
feet  long;  on  the  end  of 
each  have  one  “Bor¬ 
deaux”  nozzle  set  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  will 
be  enough.  If  the  trees 
are  more  than  12  years 
old  and  are  well  grown, 
we  should  have  a  third 
lead  of  hose  equipped  as 
the  other  two,  this  to  be 
operated  from  a  tower 
built  on  the  spray 
wagon.  The  contour  of 
the  land  permitting,  we 
will  follow  the  rows 
with  and  against  the 
wind,  taking  two  rows  at 
a  time.  Naturally  the 
spray  will  be  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  bare  trunks 
and  branches,  and  at 
close  range,  driving  the 
mixture  into  the  crev¬ 
ices  and  under  the  loose  bark,  the  lodging  place  of 
fungi  spores  and  insect  pests.  Most  of  the  scale 
will  be  found  on  young  wood,  but  we  will  stay  with 
the  tree  until  we  have  covered  every  inch  of  it  com¬ 
pletely.  Thoroughness  will  be  our  guide  mark  in  all 
the  sprayings.  The  rods  are  given  a  motion  like  a 
paint  brush  in  spreading  paint,  the  rod  should  be 
constantly  shifted  and  twisted,  throwing  the  spray  in 
all  directions.  This  work  should  be  done  mainly  from 
the  inside  of  the  tree,  throwing  the  spray  outward, 
then  finishing  the  unsprayed  parts  up  from  the  out¬ 
side,  being  sure  to  cover  all  the  limbs,  branches  and 
twigs  all  around  top.  bottom,  and  both  sides  thorough- 
ly.  Avoid  letting  the  spray  run  down  and  accumulate 
around  the  crown  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause 
the  trunk  to  corrode  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  often  called  “collar  rot.” 

SCAB.— The  first  application  for  this  should  be 
made  just  after  the  buds  open,  and  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open,  with  lime-sulphur,  Summer  strength.  Use 
two  cyclone  nozzles  on  each  pole  set  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  making  a  mist  spray.  Apply  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  as  for  scale.  If  the  application  for 
scale  is  made  previous  to  this,  or  if  your  varieties 
are  not  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  scab  this  spraying 
might  be  omitted. 


T'HtO  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

CODLING  MOTH  AND  CURCULIO.— Just  as 
soon  as  three-fourths  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen  you 
should  commence  this,  your  most  important  spraying. 
You  should  use  lime-sulphur,  Summer  strength,  with 
four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  every  100  gallons 
of  water.  Here  is  where  your  high  pressure  outfit  is 
necessary  to  do  effective  work.  This  should  be 
equipped  as  for  scale,  having  three  leads  of  hose,  with 
two  “Bordeaux”  nozzles  on  the  end  of  each  rod,  set 
at  an  angle,  and  set  open  as  wide  as  possible,  this 
will  make  the  spray  coarse  and  driven  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  200  to  250  pounds  will  make  it  possible  to 
penetrate  the  calyx  of  every  apple.  At  this  time  about 
one-third  of  the  calyx  will  be  pointed  downward, 
while  the  other  two-thirds  will  be  pointed  upwards 
and  all  directions.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
the  spray  be  driven  into  these,  at  close  range,  from 
all  directions.  As  you  approach  the  tree  stop  just 
before  the  wagon  is  opposite  the  tree,  the  man  in 
the  tower  directing  his  driving  spray  downward  into 
the  upturned  calyx  cups  on  the  near  side  of  each 
tree  on  both  sides  of  him.  The  men  on  the  ground 
spraying  the  side  of  the  tree  nearest  them  with  their 
nozzles  turned  upwards,  then  from  them,  going 
around  the  far  side  of  the  tree  from  the  wagon,  and 
turning  the  nozzles  in  just  the  opposite  direction  as 
they  retrace  their  steps,  all  the  time  they  have  kept 
their  poles  waving  up  and  down  the  outside  surface. 
Then  the  wagon  is  driven  up  until  they  are  just  past 
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days  later  this  spraying  should  again  be  repeated,  as 
it  is  at  this  time  the  second  brood  of  Codling  moth  is 
hatched,  and  the  worms  will  soon  be  entering  the 
small  apples,  and  at  this  time  the  curculio  food  and 
egg  puncture  are  beginning  a  period  of  abundance.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  foregoing  spraying  should  like¬ 
wise  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  one.  No  other 
spraying  for  the  Codling  moth  and  curculio  are  neces¬ 
sary,  though  some  people  make  more.  The  tendency 
everywhere  should  be  reduce  the  number  of  sprayings 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  applied. 

BITTER  ROT. — Where  one  has  varieties  susceptible 
to  this  disease  it  has  often  proved  very  disastrous. 
Much  of  the  fruit  is  attacked  before  it  is  picked,  and 
a  good  deal  appears  after  the  apples  have  been  put 
in  storage.  One  or  two  sprayings  with  Bordeaux, 
4-4-50  solution,  will  be  necessary  to  control  this 
dreaded  disease,  once  it  gets  a  foothold.  They  should 
be  applied  the  middle  of  July  and  again  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  according  to  varying  climatic  condition. 
These  s-prayings  should  be  done  with  the  mist  noz¬ 
zles.  In  combating  this  disease,  besides  thoroughly 
covering  all  the  foliage  on  both  sides,  and  the  apples, 
that  are  now  about  two-thirds  full  size,  the  limbs 
should  be  thoroughly  coated  on  all  sides,  both  top 
and  bottom,  as  it  is  in  the  cankers  made  on  these  by 
the  disease  that  the  fungi  hibernate.  All  of  these 
should  be  well  scraped  out.  In  well-kept  orchards 
ibis  disease  is  not  likely  to  cause  serious  injury,  only 

during  unusual  seasons 
especially  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Successful  spray¬ 
ing  demands  that  each 
year  the  number  of 
worms,  and  amount  of 
fungi  disease  in  the  or¬ 
chard  be  reduced  below 
that  of  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  If  this  is  not  ac¬ 
complished  there  is 
something  wrong  with 
the  grower’s  methods. 
Clean  cultivation  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  under 
the  tree  will  do  much  to 
prevent  the  worms  un¬ 
dergoing  their  transfor¬ 
mation  under  clods,  and 
about  the  crown  of  the 
tree.  R.  h.  clemmer. 
Virginia. 


SPRAYING  AN  APPLE  TREE  WITH  $75  CROP.  Fig.  90 


the  tree,  the  man  in  the  tower  finishes  spraying  down¬ 
ward  into  every  calyx  cup,  while  the  men  on  the 
ground  finish  up  that  side  of  the  tree  as  they  did 
the  other  side,  and  finally  finish  up  by  spraying  on 
the  inside  of  the  tree  any  part  that  may  have  escaped 
the  terrible  driving  spray  that  was  first  applied  from 
below  and  then  from  the  outside.  Stay  with  every 
tree  until  you  are  certain  that  every  calyx  cup  has 
been  filled  with  the  pojson.  Stop  occasionally  and 
examine  one  or  two  of  the  small  apples,  cutting  off 
the  calyx  end,  and  in  this  manner  you  can  readily  see 
what  is  being  accomplished.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  one  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  done;  this  one  thing  is  worth  much 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  advice  given  in  this 
article  put  together.  While  controlling  the  Codling 
moth  and  curculio  this  spraying,  together  with  the 
ones  to  follow,  will  also  control  aphids,  scab,  frog 
eye,  and  in  a  measure  cedar  rust.  Ten  days  to  two 
weeks  later,  since  it  is  at  this  time  that  feeding  punc¬ 
tures  of  the  curculio  are  being  made,  another  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made,  the  same  as  the  one  just  previ¬ 
ous,  only  the  nozzles  should  be  changed  from  the 
coarse  driving  type  to  ones  that  will  produce  a  fine, 
mist-like  spray,  the  object  being  to  coat  the  surface 
of  every  apple  and  leaf,  both  bottom  and  top.  Ten 


A  PROLIFIC  BANANA 

The  picture  shown  in 
Fig.  89  was  reproduced 
from  the  “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”  of  London, 
England,  the  original 
photograph  being  sent  to 
that  paper  by  Mr.  #S.  V. 
B.  Down  of  Singapore. 
The  plant  shown  (Musa 
sapientum,  var.  “King  of 
Thousands”)  is  growing 
in  a  Singapore  garden, 
and  the  bunch  of  fruits 
is  about  seven  feet  in 
length.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  number  of  fruits  on  this  single  stem,  but 
it  must  be  well  over  2,000.  As  may  be  seen,  room 
has  been  made  to  enable  growth  to  continue,  for  the 
inflorescence  is  still  throwing  off  its  large  bracts,  and 
developing  fresh  flowers.  Several  years  ago  the 
“Gardener’s  Chronicle”  figured  a  similar  bunch  of 
bananas  from  Penang,  Federated  Malay  States,  the 
variety  being  locally  known  as  “Elephant’s  Trunk,” 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  “King  of  Thou¬ 
sands.”  The  banana  and  plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca) 
surpass  in  quantity  of  food  produced  any  other  plants, 
in  proportion  to  space  occupied.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  same  area  required  to  yield  33  pounds  of 
wheat,  or  99  pounds  of  potatoes,  will  yield  4,400 
pounds  of  plantains. 


The  latest  “scientific”  proposition  is  a  very  cheap 
method  for  extracting  gold  from  sea  water!  As  is 
well  known,  sea  water  shows  traces  of  every  metal  in 
solution.  For  ages  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  at 
work  breaking  down  and  dissolving  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  and  washing  it  away  to  the  ocean.  Without’ 
question  gold  may  be  found  in  sea  water,  and  year 
after  year  the  old  scheme  of  extracting  it  comes  up. 
Usually  the  plan  involves  the  sale  of  stock  to  raise 
funds  for  operating,  and  there  is  gold  in  the  “water” 
of  this  stock — for  the  promoters.  The  latest  scheme 
seems  to  have  more  to  it  than  previous  ones,  but  wc 
warn  our  readers  not  to  invest  in  it. 


TiHK,  KOKAL,  NEW-VORKEB 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  r.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  ou  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


ONIONS  FROM  SEED. 

A.  B.,  Ilalethorpe,  Md. — My  crop  of  onion 
sets  being  a  total  failure  I  must  try  to 
raise  large  onions  from  seed,  these  onions 
to  be  planted  again  next  Fall  for  Spring 
or  bunching  onions.  Which  would  be  the 
best  kind  or  variety  to  use  for  the  purpose? 

Ans. — You  can  grow  first-class  onions 
the  first  season  from  seed  if  you  sow 
the  seed  as  early  as  you  can  get  the  land 
in  good  order.  Heavy  fertilization  is 
needed  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  this 
being  the  case  it  does  not  pay  to  plant 
wide  enough  for  horse  cultivation,  but  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  with 
the  hand  wheel  cultivators.  You  can  sow 
seed  of  the  Southport  White  or  Yellow 
Globe,  or  the  Yellow  Danvers,  and  thin 
them  carefully  and  can  make  good  mar¬ 
ketable  onions  this  Summer.  For  green 
onions  I  sow  seed  of  the  Norfolk  Queen 
or  Pearl  in  April  on  moderately  fertile 
soil,  but  without  fertilization.  I  sow 
the  seed  very  thickly,  or  at  rate  of  60 
pounds  an  acre.  These  crowded  seeds 
will  make  fine  sets  that  will  ripen  late 
in  July.  These  I  plant  again  here  in 
September,  and  the  weather  this  past 
Fall  was  so  mild  that  they  were  ready 
to  pull  and  bunch  the  first  of  January. 
Then  came  the  cold  and  the  tops  of 
these  have  been  pretty  we^  browned,  but 
the  bulbs  are  still  safe  and  with  mild 
weather  will  soon  make  new  tops.  If 
you  grow  large  onions  from  early 
planted  seed  and  plant  them  in  the  Fall 
you  will  not  get  bunching  onions,  for 
they  will  run  to  seed  at  once.  Better 
market  the  large  onions  and  grow  the 
sets  for  the  Fall  planting.  Usually  we 
have  no  damage  to  onions  here  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  may  not  have  another  such 
Winter  in  20  years.  I  always  throw  a 
furrow  to  each  side  of  my  onions  in 
the  Fall  as  a  .Winter  protection,  and 
pull  the  soil  away  in  the  Spring.  You 
can  plant  sets  of  the  Potato  onion  in 
the  Fall  and  use  the  offsets  in  Spring 
for  bunching,  and  let  the  main  bulb 
mature.  The  Norfolk  Queen  onion  is 
not  the  Queen  of  the  Northern  cata¬ 
logues  but  is  more  like  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Pearl  onion,  but  is 
earlier  and  better  than  the  Pearl.  You 
can  sow  now  in  a  frame  under  glass 
seed  of  the  Prizetaker  onion  and  can 
transplant  them  and  make  immense 
onions  this  Summer.  w.  F.  massey. 


PLANTING  FOR  SHADY  BORDER. 

It.  T.  C.j  New  .Jersey. —  I  am  situated  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is  of 
an  extremely  light  and  sandy  character.  I 
have  a  flower  border  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  my  house,  in  which  I  have  grown 
annuals  with  a  background  of  Cannas,  very 
satisfactorily  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Last  year,  however,  I  found  after  putting 
awnings  on  my  piazza  that  both  the  Cannas 
and  Phlox  Drummondii  did  very  poorly.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  plants  or  flowers  will 
grow  best  under  these  conditions?  I  should 
prefer  perennials  if  possible. 

Ans. — This  is  not  a  very  encouraging 
place,  since  the  light,  sandy  soil  is  prob¬ 
ably  quite  dry,  and  there  is  the  further 
disadvantage  of  shade  from  the  awn¬ 
ings.  We  would  try  enriching  the  soil 
with  leaf  mould  and  some  well-rotted 
short  manure,  'before  trying  much  in 
the  way  of  herbaceous  plants.  Ferns, 
however,  should  do  well  if  the  right 
sorts  are  chosen ;  the  following  are 
excellent  in  a  dry,  shady  place  where 
flowers  do  not  do  well :  Aspidium 
acrostichoides,  height  one  foot;  Aspidi¬ 
um  marginale,  height  one  to  two  feet; 
Dicksonia  punctilobula,  height  one  to 
two  feet ;  Osmunda  Claytoniana,  two 
to  three  feet.  Among  flowering  plants 
we  would  suggest  lily  of  the  valley, 
though  we  would  advise  increasing  soil 
fertility;  after  it  once  gets  a  start  it 
will  spread  amazingly.  The  dwarf  cor¬ 


nel  or  bunchberry,  Cornus  Canadensis, 
likes  a  shady  spot;  so  do  several  of  our 
little  native  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  and 
Arisaenra  (Jack-in-the-pulpit).  We 
have*  found  the  latter  very  satisfactory 
in  a  dry  spot  under  trees,  although  its 
native  home  is  in  moist  woodlands.  The 
odd  flowers  in  Spring,  followed  by 
showy  red  fruit  later,  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  little  Canada  mayflower  or 
wild  lily-of-the-valley,  Maianthemum 
Canadense,  is  a  beautiful  little  thing; 
we  have  it  carpeting  the  ground  under 
a  beech  tree,  in  a  dry  and  shaded  spot. 
Daphne  Cneorum,  a  low-growing  shrub 
with  glossy  evergreen  leaves  and  fra¬ 
grant  pink  flowers,  does  well  in  a  par¬ 
tially  shaded  place.  If  not  too  heavily 
shaded,  plantain  lilies  (Funkia)  and 
hardy  pinks  will  do  well;  also  our  na¬ 
tive  columbine,  Aquilegia  Canadense. 
Several  of  the  native  Asters,  such  as 
A.  corymbosus,  white,  A.  cordifolia, 
pale  blue,  A.  undulatus,  bright  blue,  and 
A.  kevis,  sky-blue,  like  a  dry,  shaded 
place,  and  improve  in  cultivation. 


LEGAL  NAMES  FOR  FARMS. 

Senator  Geo.  B.  Burd,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  introduced  bill  No.  121  in  the  New 
York  Senate.  This  bill  provides  for  re-  j 
cording  names  as  follows : 

“Section  1.  Any  owner  of  a  farm  in  the 
State  of  New  York  may  have  the  name  of 
his  farm,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
lands  to  which  said  name  applies  recorded 
in  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
oflice  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  said  farm  is  located,  and  such  re- 1 
corder  shall  furnish  to  such  land  owner  a 
proper  certificate  setting  forth  said  name 
and  a  description  of  such  lands.  When 
any  name  shall  have  been  recorded  as  the 
name  of  any  farm  in  such  county,  such 
name  shall  not  be  recorded  as  the  name  of 
any  other  farm  in  the  same  county. 

"§  2.  Any  person  having  the  name  of 
his  farm  recorded  as  provided  in  this  act 
shall  first  pay  to  the  county  clerk  a  fee  of 
one  dollar. 

“§  3.  When  any  owner  of  a  farm,  the 
name  of  which  has  been  recorded  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  act,  transfers  by  deed  or 
otherwise,  the  whole  of  such  farm,  such 
transfer  may  include  the  registered  name 
thereof ;  but  if  the  owner  shall  transfer 
only  a  portion  of  such  farm,  then  in  that 
event,  the  registered  name  thereof  shall  not 
be  transferred  to  the  purchaser  unless  so 
stated  in  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

“§  4.  W’hen  any  owner  of  a  registered 
farm  desires  to  cancel  the  registered  name 
thereof,  he  shall  state  on  the  margin  of 
the  record  of  such  name  in  such  clerk’s 
oflice  the  following,  or  the  same  in  sub¬ 
stance:  ‘This  name  is  cancelled  and  I 

hereby  release  all  rights  thereunder,’  which 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  cancelling 
such  name  and  attested  by  the  county  clerk. 
For  such  latter  service  the  county  clerk 
shall  charge  a  fee  of  25  cents. 

“§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imme¬ 
diately.” 


Peaches  For  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
regarding  the' kind  of  peach  trees  to  plant 
in  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
best  time  to  plant.  e.  b.  t. 

Our  strict  No.  1  commercial  list  of  varl- 
tles  is  as  follows :  Carman,  Hiley,  Cham¬ 
pion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Fox  Seed¬ 
ling.  For  a  local  market  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  Greensboro  may  be  added  to  this 
list  When  the  Georgia  crop  is  early,  it 
often  brings  a  good  price,  but  requires  care¬ 
ful  and  prompt  handling.  Iron  Mountain 
is  a  good  variety  for  local  market,  closely 
following  Fox  Seedling.  In  fact,  it  overlaps 
with  it.  For  persons  who  desire  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  yellow-fleshed  peaches  for  the  home 
garden,  we  recommend  the  following :  Arp 
Beauty,  St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  Elberta, 
Edgemont,  Willett.  Those  varieties  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  not  as  hardy  as  such  sorts  as 
Carman  and  Belle  of  Georgia,  but  may  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  persons  desiring  yellow- 
fleshed  peaches  for  home  use.  1  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  peach  trees  be  planted  in 
southern  New  Jersey  by  the  first  of  April 
in  most  seasons.  In  general,  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  preferred  to  Fall  planting. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station,  m.  a.  ulake. 


Trouble  With  Peach  Trees. 

Last  April,  when  I  pruned  my  peach 
trees  (three  each  of  Triumph  and  Fitzger¬ 
ald)  they  were  apparently  in  fine  condition. 
The  wood  was  fresh  and  the  fruit  buds  were 
plump.  Later  the  limbs  became  shriveled, 
also  the  buds,  and  I  cut  them  back  until 
they  looked  like  stubs.  They  started  rather 
late,  and  made  an  excellent  growth  during 
the  season,  and  appear  to  have  lots  of 
buds.  They  will  have  been  set  four  years 
in  the  Spring.  What  was  the  matter  with 
them?  f.  L.  c. 

Jefferson,  Me. 

Trees  are  quite  liable  to  be  hurt  after 
the  sun  gets  higher  in  the  Spring  and  the 
warm  days  are  followed  by  freezing  nights, 
and  1  have  seen  peach  trees  quite  badly 
hurt  after  the  sap  had  started  If  followed 
by  severe  freezing  weather.  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  for  Maine  that  Carman,  Greensboro, 
Mamie  Ross  (perhaps  Ray),  and  Elberta 
for  yellow  would  prove  more  satisfactory 
there  than  the  varieties  named.  The  Tri¬ 
umph  especially  is  a  back  number  here, 
and  the  Fitzgerald  has  proved  to  be  about 
in  the  Crawford  class  with  me.  n.  o.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TREE  PRICES  THAT 
YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 


For  35  years  we  have  been  growing  and  selling 
trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  direct  to  the 
customer.  We  do  not  employ  agents.  We  have 
always  devoted  our  efforts  to  minimizing  the 
price  to  the  customer.  Our  trees  arc  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  correct  to  name,  free  front  scale  and 
as  hardy  as  money  can  buy.  Read  these  prices. 

Planting  Directions  With  Each  Group 


Wood’s  Apple  Collection 

1  Baldwin  1  King  (  five  trees  Iaj  am 
1  Stark  1  Banana-2  largest  size  >  JKj 

1  Snow  Apple  f  best  grade  )  ^ 


CHERRIES  All  six  XXX  grade 

1  Black  Tartarian  1  Governor  Wood  ) 

1  Montmorency  1  Windsor  J 


1  Itvchouse 


1  Windsor 
J  English  Morello 


Plum  Collection 

Five  two-year-old  first-clasa  trees  for 
1  Bradshaw  1  Gculi 

I  Lombard  1  Shipper's  Pride 

and  1  Wood’s  New  Giant  Prone 


tuo  1V1 

(S1.00 


Special  Peach  Collection 

2  Elberta  2  Ea  Crawford 

2  Belle  of  Georgia 
All  large,  well-rooted  trees. 


}$1.25 


Our  Big  Catalog  quoting  lowest  prices  on  every¬ 
thing  in  the  nursery  line  sent  on  request.  Toils 
how  to  plant,  prune,  spray  and  care  for  trees. 
We  prepay  freight  on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD  Woodlawn  Nurseries 

592  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Dwarf 
Apple  Trees 

Novel,  but  practical,  and  Intenaely  interesting.  Require 
little  room.  Easily  cultivated,  pruned  and  sprayed.  Bear 
fruit  earlier  than  the  standards.  Make  little  shade,  permit¬ 
ting  other  crops  to  be  grown  between  rows.  May  Ikj 
trimmed  and  trained  on  wire  to  prow  in  almost  any  shape. 
Suburbanites,  farmers  and  amateur  horticulturists  alike 
find  pleasure  and  profit  growing  Dwarf  Apple  Trees.  No 
garden  or  orchard  is  now  complete  without  several  of  these 
wonderfully  productive  trees. 

VARIETIES:  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  yellow,  striped 
red;  Winter  Maiden’s  Blush,  red  cheek;  Bismarck,  red, 
beautiful;  Red  Astrachan,  crimson.  Prompt  shipment. 
Send  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 

Box  R 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


WORLD’S  CHOICEST  NURSERY 
and  GREENHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

If  you  intend  to  purchase  Rose  Plants,  Trees,  Old- 
Fashioned  Flowers,  or  anything  to  plant  in  your  Pawn 
or  Garden,  ask  for  our  Illustrated  General  Catalogue 
No.  11,  which  describes  everything  we  grow  in  our  300- 
acre  Nunwryjand  250,000  square  feet  of  greenhouses. 

Prices  are  in  our  catalogue — mailed  free  to  everybody 
interested  in  gardening. 

BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 
Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Ptadters,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 


TREES  and  PLANTS-^„^EA„f 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  *  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


Fruit  Trees 

and  Small  Fruits  With  a 
World-wide  Reputation  for 
Vigor,  Yield  and  True  Species 

Largest  and  most  complete  collections 
in  America.  Strong,  well  developed 
trees  and  plants,  free  from  defects  and 
parasites. 

This  business,  established  in  1840,  has 
72  years  of  expert  propagation  and 
square  dealing  behind  it.  This  is  a 
guarantee  to  you  of  entire  satisfaction. 
We  take  extra  care  in  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  every  order— large  or  small.  Goods 
bought  from  us  will  arrive  in  any  part 
of  tjie  country  in  perfect  condition. 

Write  for  72nd  Annnal  Catalogue 

A  safe  and  standard  guide  to  the  fruit 
farmer,  and  to  buyers  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens  and 
Hardy  Plants.  Sent  free  on  request 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  - 

Mount  Hope  Nnrserles, 

Box  33,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


\ 


$1.50 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  5  FT.  PEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  sea  won  early  to  late.  Collection  In¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Elberta,  Niagara,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lament  and 
Sal  way.  Agents  would  nsk  $4.00  for  the  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equally 
attractive  collections  of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Plum  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes’,  plants,  etc. 

GET  OTJR  1912  CATALOG  P 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
The  result  of  44  vears  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  |7.50  net  or 
over. 

VVm.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 
Box  20,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


0 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE-VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  st  ation.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  atonco  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  B,  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Apple,  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 


^  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hardy  Roses^ 

All  Clean,  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

We  have  for  years  been  supplying  the  best  and  most  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  country. 
Our  trees  and  plants  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  of  the  bost.  Send  for  a  catalogue. 

T.  B.  WEST,  Maple  Bend  Nursery  Box  138  PERRY,  OHIO 


l^nyif  fit  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,  46  years’  experience 

nl/llll  I  n  r  F  \  in  the  nursery  business  enables  us  to  know  how  to  grow  first- 
I  J|\  U  £  1  llLLkJ  class  trees  and  what  the  varieties  are  without  guessing  at  It. 

We  have  no  bargain  counters  or  cheap  job  lots,  every  tree  is 
an  ornament  and-money  maker  in  your  garden  and  orchard,  sold  to  you  at  a  fair  living  price: 
following  any  other  policy  we  would  have  had  to  quit  business  years  ago.  Our  annual  output 
is  325.000  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc,  Send  for 
our  descriptive  Catalogne  itnailed  free,  p.  t,  MCCARTHY  6  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 


Trees  and  Plants. 

Norway  Spruce 
at  low  prices. 


Prices  are 

Send  for  Catalog 
and  close  prices. 


OR  YEARS’  experience  in  growing  and  selling  them  direct 
“  to  largest  planters  of  business  orchards  in  the  country. 
Can  give  references  in  very  large  numbers.  We  located  our 
nurseries  hero  because  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  best 
location  in  the  State  of  Now  York  for  producing  first-class 
right  and  wo  will  guarantee  satisfaction.  Harberry  'i'hungerii  and 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.Y. 


FALL  FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES  ARE  THE  MARVEL  OF  THE  AGE 

(~)UR  friends  cull  them  “Winter  Strawberries”  after  acting  the  children  pick  them  in  November  from  under  nearly  12  Inches 
of  snow.  In  fact,  they  do  bear  fruit  all  winter  in  the  South.  In  Northern  New  York  they  bear  in  the  fall  of  the  first  year 
from  August  to  November,  and  in  the  second  year  from  June  to  November.  They  are  enormously  productive,  having  borne  at  the 
rale  of  over  10,000  quarts  to  the  acre  In  the  fall  of  the  first  year.  We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  fruit  at  25  cents  per  quart 
wholesale,  yet  anybody  can  grow  them,  as  they  require  no  more  skill  than  ordinary  berries.  We  have  several  varieties,  but 
“Aim-riciis”  is  best  for  everybody  to  plant.  Brice  of  strong  well-rooted  plants,  S2.SO  per  dozen,  S20  per  JOO,  postpaid. 
Order  now  before  supply  is  exhausted.  You  should  have  our  book,  “Farmer  on  the  Ht  raw  harry/’  Price  5t>  cents,  or  free  with 
orders  for  $io  worth  of  plants.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  Berry  Plants,  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  free.  Write  today.  Address 

LAWRENCE  JONES  FARMER,  “The  Strawberry  Man”  Box  220  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FRUIT  TREE  LEAF-ROLLER. 

A  New  Pest  of  the  Apple  in  New  York. 

In  his  eleventh  report  in  1896,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Lintner  gave  a  list  of  356  species  of  insects 
that  were  enemies  to  the  apple,  among  which 
was  the  apple  leaf-roller.  It  was  so  unim¬ 
portant.  however,  that  it  was  hardly  worthy 
of  mention.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  list  was  made,  and  during  that 
time  nothing  was  heard  of  the  leaf-roller 
until  in  1911,  when  it  suddenly  came  into 
prominence  as  a  serious  pest  to  apples  and 
a  minor  one  to  pears.  It  furnishes  simply 
another  instance  in  which  an  insect,  pre¬ 
viously  unimportant,  suddenly  and  inex- 


FIRST  WORK  OF  LEAF-ROLLER.  Fig.  91. 


plicably  multiplies  to  an  enormous  degree, 
and  reaches  the  rank  of  a  serious  pest  at 
a  single  bound. 

For  many  years  the  growers  of  Colorado, 
Missouri,  and  other  Western  States  have 
had  to  contend  with  this  leaf-roller.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Colorado  last  Fall  say  that  the 
trees  in  some  orchards  are  covered  to  the 
tips  of  the  branches  with  eggs,  and  the 
prospects  are  grave  for  even  more  severe  in¬ 
jury  next  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1911,  the 
larvse  of  this  insect  appeared  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  orchards  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Page 
at  Bethany  Center,  N.  Y.,  and  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  in  neighboring  orchards.  In 
the  orchards  of  Mr.  Page  they  proved  a  very 
serious  pest.  Moreover,  the  apple  leaf-roller 
was  not  confined  by  any  means  to  a  small 
and  limited  area,  but  the  larvse  were  found 
in  many  orchards  of  New  York  in  varying 
numbers.  Whether  this  thin  but  rather 
wide  distribution  among  the  apple  orchards 
of  the  State  means  a  general  and  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  pest  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

Habits  and  Injuries. — The  larvae  appear 
as  the  buds  are  bursting  and  begin  to  at¬ 
tack  the  unfolding  leaves.  They  bend  the 
leaves  over  and  tie  them  together  with  silk. 
Within  this  sort  of  a  nest  the  larvse  live 
and  eat  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  blooms 
appear  they  begin  to  eat  off  the  blossom 
stems  and  tie  them  together  with  silken 
threads  along  with  the  leaves  surrounding 
the  blossom  cluster.  This  webbing  and 
tying  together  of  the  blossom  clusters  is  a 
most  pernicious  habit,  because  it  interferes 
seriously  with  spraying  for  the  Codling 
moth.  As  soon  as  the  young  apples  or 
pears  begin  to  set  they  are  tied  together 
with  silk  (Fig.  91)  while  the  larvae  live 
inside  and  gnaw  cavities  into  the  sides  of 
the  young  fruit  (Fig.  94).  It  is  certain  that 
a  very  large  number  of  pears  and  apples 
were  totally  destroyed  by  the  larvae,  and 


EGGS  OF  LEAF-ROLLER.  Fig.  92. 

many  others  seriously  marred  and  deformed 
during  the  past  season  in  New  York  or¬ 
chards.  The  larvae  also  work  on  the  leaves, 
rolling  them  and  living  within  the  roll. 
Here,  effectually  hidden,  they  feed  upon  the 
tender  tissues  of  the  leaves.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  they  drop  down  out  of  their  hiding 
places  and  remain  suspended  by  silken 
threads  like  canker  worms.  When  all  is 
quiet  they  climb  back  to  their  hiding  places 
and  begin  their  work  again.  Their  injur¬ 
ies  to  the  leaves  are  often  very  serious,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  larvffi  are  abundant.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gillette  of  Colorado  says,  “I  have 
seen  small  orchards  entirely  defoliated  by 
this  species  so  that  not  a  green  leaf  could 
be  seen.” 

Life  Histort.- — The  eggs  are  laid  by  the 
moths  in  June,  the  major  number  during 
the  middle  days  of  this  month.  They  are 
deposited  in  small  oval,  convex  patches 
(Fig.  92),  upon  the  bark  of  the  smaller 
twigs,  fruit  spurs,  etc.  The  masses  are 
heavily  varnished  over  and  remain  on  the 
branicheS'  unhatched  until  the  following 
Spring.  In  1911  the  eggs  hatched  from 
May  4  to  May  9.  After  the  eggs  hatch  the 
masses  are  light  gray  in  color,  and  full  of 
tiny  holes  through  which  the  caterpillars 
have  emerged.  All  of  the  caterpillars  of  a 
single  mass  of  eggs  seem  to  emerge  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  young  caterpillar  is 
about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  light 
green  in  color,  with  a  very  large  black  head 


and  a  wide  dark-colored  protliorax.  When 
full  grown  the  caterpillars  measure  from 
seven-eighths  to  practically  an  inch  in 
length.  In  general  they  are  light  green  in 
color  with  a  black  head,  and  in  some  the 
segment  just  behind  the  head  is  dark  brown. 
It  requires  from  22  to  30  days  for  the 
caterpillars  to  become  full  grown.  When 
they  become  mature  they  spin  their  flimsy 
webs  in  rolled  leaves  or  between  leaves 
that  are  tied  together  and  change  to 
pupae.  The  pupae  are  light  brown  and  a 
little  over  half  an  inch  long.  This  stage 
lasts  from  nine  to  12  days.  The  moth 
(Fig.  93)  is,  in  general,  rusty  red  with 
two  bright  silvery  spots  along  the  front 
edges  of  the  anterior  wings.  They  vary 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  expanse  of  wings.  Our  records  during 
the  season  of  1911  show  that  the  moths 
were  emerging  nearly  every  day  from  June  5 
to  the  21st  with  the  greatest  number  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  field  about  .Tune  13.  The  moths 
soon  begin  laying  their  eggs  which  remain 
on  the  branches  until  the  following  Spring, 
there  being  only  one  brood  of  the  moths  in 
a  season. 

Natural  Enemies. — This  leaf-roller  has 
a  number  of  natural  enemies,  mostly  para- 


MOTH  OF  LEAF-ROLLER.  Fig.  93. 


sites.  We  reared,  altogether,  six  species 
wasp-like  parasites  and  one  fly  parasite 
from  this  apple  pest.  We  thought,  at  first, 
from  the  great  number  of  parasites  appear¬ 
ing  that  the  insect  would  be  almost  ex¬ 
terminated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  para¬ 
sites  seemed  to  have  little  effect  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  number  of  emerging  moths. 
Either  the  caterpillars  of  the  leaf-roller 
were  too  abundant  to  be  sensibly  lessened 
in  numbers,  or  else  there  were  not  as  many 
of  the  individual  parasites  as  we  thought. 
The  moths  issued  in  great  abundance  and 
deposited  large  numbers  of  eggs  in  spite  of 
their  enemies. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  leaf-roller 
has  not  proved  an  easy  pest  to  control.  The 
habit  that  it  has  of  rolling  leaves,  tying 
them  together,  etc.,  and  then  living  within 
these  protective  coverings  makes  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  insect  to  get  at.  Recommendations 
have  been  made  to  crush  the  egg  masses, 
at  least  all  of  those  that  could  be  found, 
during  the  Winter  when  other  work  is  not 
pressing.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  im¬ 
practicable  because  the  egg  masses  are  so 
small  and  so  near  the  color  of  the  bark 
that  they  cannot  be  found  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  facility.  It  would  take  too  much 
time  and  labor  to  prove  at  all  economical. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  severely  infested 
orchard,  it  might  be  entirely  practicable 
and  economical  to  prune  the  trees  rather 
severely,  especially  those  known  to  bear 
egg  masses.  The  branches  should  be 
promptly  burned  to  destroy  the  eggs. 

One  would  think  that  a  good  spraying  of 
the  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead 
added  to  lime-sulphur  just  before  the  buds 
break  and  another  before  the  blossoms  open 
would  control  the  pest,  but  in  this  we  were 
disappointed.  The  worst  infested  orchard 
was  sprayed  by  the  owner  for  the  blister 
mite  and  bud-moth  once  about  as  the  buds 
were  swelling.  At  this  spraying,  two 
pounds  of  aresnate  of  lead  were  added  to 


DAMAGED  FRUITS.  Fig.  94. 

pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  were  added  to 
13  Baldwin  trees  were  sprayed  again  with 
200  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  mixture  to 
which  eight  pounds  of  poison  had  been 
added.  A  third  spraying  was  given  after 
the  petals  had  fallen.  We  were  much  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  the  caterpillars  were 
not  visibly,  lessened  in  numbers  by  these 
applications.  It  is  probable  that  a  stronger 
application  of  poison  will  be  necessary  to 
control  ths  insect.  Either  more  arsenate 
of  lead  will  have  to  be  applied,  or  a  sub¬ 
stance  containing  a  greater  per  cent  of 
arsenious  oxide  will  have  to  be  used. 

To  sum  up  then:  (1)  We  would  advise 
a  thorough  drenching  of  the  trees  with 
lime-sulphur  at  scale  strengths  for  a  dor¬ 
mant  spraying  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
hatching,  provided  one  is  going  to  spray 
anyhow  for  the  San  Jos6  scale.  We  are 
not  yet  ready  to  recommend  a  spraying 
for  the  eggs  of  the  leaf-roller  alone.  This 
application  should  be  made  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Spring  before  the  buds  burst. 

(2)  We  would  advise  a  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
2%  to  three  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water 
before  the  buds  burst,  but  while  they  are 
swelling,  or  just  as  the  tips  begin  to  show 
green,  and  again  before  the  flower  buds 
open.  These  applications  will  also  catch 
the  bud-moth  larvse,  which  are  serious  pests. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


TREES  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

TX  7^E  are  proud  of  them  now.  You  will  be  when  they  come  into 
*  »  bearing  and  prove  themselves.  We  have  a  full  line  of  stock; 
but  the  following  special  features  are  offered  this  year: 

McKay’s  Late  Peach.  Better 
than  Salwayin  size,  appearance 
and  quality.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  a  peach  that  will 
ripen  with  Salway  with  the  good 
qualities  of  that  great  variety 
and  without  its  defects.  We 
have  it  in  McKay’s  Late  Peach 
by  fair  test.  All  other  peach 
varieties  in  abundance. 

Dwarf  Apples.  Every  yearthere 
are  thousands  who  would  try 
Dwarfs  if  they  knew  where 
to  get  them.  We  have  just 
what  you  want.  Our  trees  are 
specially  grown -dwarfs  in  shape 
and  size,  but  giants  in  vitality 
and  power. 

Sweet  or  Sour  Cherries.  Cherry 
culture  is  reviving.  No  doubt 
about  it — this  popular  fruit  is 
coming  back,  for  demand  is  far 
ahead  of  supply.  This  is  a 
special  feature  with  us.  We 
grow  cherries  commercially  and 


That  is  the  kind  of  trees  we  offer. 


(This  Is  Picture  of  McKay’s  Lato  Poach). 

know  what  kind  of  trees  will  make  good. 

Agricultural  Lime.  In  carload  lots  at  $3.00  per  ton.  The  lime  craze  is  on  and  the 
problem  is  where  to  get  the  lime.  We  have  it  strong  and  ready  for  business.  The 
chances  are  5  to  1  that  your  soil  is  falling  short  one-third,  in  its  power  to  produce, 
because  it  needs  lime. 

Everything  That  Fruits.  We  can  fit  you  out  in  garden  or  field  from  the  backyard 
to  the  commercial  orchard.  Small  fruits,  grapes,  peaches,  pears — whatever  you 
need.  Write  us  your  needs,  we  can  advise  you  about  varieties  and  planting — and 
sell  yon  goods  that  we  know  are  right.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES, 

W.  L.  McKAY,  Proprietor. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Your  Orchard  Deserves  a  Windbreak 


A  spruce,  pine,  fir  or  arbor  vitae  windbreak  around  your 
orchard  will  eliminate  nearly  all  windfalls  and  storm  dam¬ 
age;  go  far  to  prevent  frost  and  permit  spraying  and 
picking  on  windy  days.  Such  a  shelter-belt  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  the  outside  row  of  fruit  trees. 


Shelter-Belts  Worth  FiveTimes  Their  Cost 


They  conserve  moisture,  check  destructive  winds,  protect 
stock  from  rain,  sleet,  wind  and  sun  and  make  excellent 
fences.  They  prevent  snowdrifts  on  roads  and 
walks,  make  houses  and  barns  warmer  and  save  paint. 


Learn  How  to  Build  Windbreaks 


Get  our  56-page  Planter’s  Guide  for  1912.  We  are 
evergreen  specialists  and  grow  more  evergreens  than  any 
other  firm  in  the  world — as  well  as  timber  seedlings,  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  hardy  fruit  trees.  Our  book 
and  list  of  50  Great  Bargains  free  to  intending  planters. 
Don’t  wait  till  spring — SEND  NOW  for  them. 


D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Evergreen  Sp  ecialist 
Walnut  Street  Dundee,  Illinois 


FRUIT  TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 


We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  bearing  or¬ 
chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 

Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name, 

Free  from  San  Jose  Seale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  for  orchard  planting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  26  years;  250  acres;  capital $60,000. 

!  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  10  DansviUe,  /V.  Y. 
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ONE  APPLE  TREE  $71.25. 

The  apple  tree  shown  at  Fig.  90.  page 
261,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard  of 
Berriam  Co.,  Mich.  This  tree  is  61 
years  old.  In  1911  it  yielded  28^4  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  which  brought  $71.25  for 


along  the  cones  at  the  axils  of  the  buds 
and  on  the  wires  and  posts  of  the  trellis, 
and  then  act  quickly.  If  the  vineyard 
is  infested  regularly  he  may  spray  a 
short  time  before  its  presence  is  ob¬ 
served.  Some  growers  with  but  small 


“Ever -Ready”  Orchard  Sprayer 

High  Grade  EnKinc(4  Cycle). 
Two  cylinder  Spray  Pump. 
Jack  is  an  iron  SUB-BASE, 
extending  under  Both  engine 
and  pump,  binding  them 
rigidly  together. 

ZOO  Gallon  steel  bound  Spray 
Tank,  equipped  with  power¬ 
ful  mechanical  Agitator. 

Studebaker  Wood  Wheel 
Truck,  which  can  be  detach¬ 
ed  in  ten  minutes  and  used 
for  other  farm  purposes. 

NOT  TOP  HEAVY 
LIGHT  -  STRONG— COMPACT 
with  the  RIGHT  PRICE. 
The  “Ever-Read y”  has  been 
on  the  market  10  years  and  is 
not  an  Experiment. 

Send  for  our  complete  Spray 
Catalogue. 

We  are  Builders 

Not  Assemblers 


Van  Nouhuys’  Machine  Works, 


40-46  Liberty  Street, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


A  TRACTION  SPRAYER  FOR  GRAPES.  Fig.  95. 


the  tree.  The  orchard  in  which  this  tree 
stands  contains  in  all  51  trees— 61  years 
old.  Last  Fall  this  orchard  gave  732 
barrels  of  apples  which  sold  for  $1,830. 
Not  bad  for  about  \  x/2  acres  of  old  trees. 
But  these  trees  are  well  cared  for.  They 
were  sprayed  nine  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son  with  lime-sulphur  and  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  poison.  The  fruit  ought  to 
grow  with  such  care.  The  picture  shows 
a  Summer  spraying  and  you  may  be 
sure  it  was  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  GRAPES. 

Grapes  are  sprayed  for  the  control  of 
insects  and  fungus  diseases,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  commensurate  with 
the  timeliness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
operation,  as  with  other  fruits.  The 
materials  used  and  the  spray  machinery 
are  more  or  less  distinct  from  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  orchard  spraying.  There  are 
four  general  types  of  spray  rigs  used 
for  grapes,  viz.,  the  hand  barrel  pump 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  grape  truck, 
used  only  for  small  plantations,  but 
very  valuable  for  mixed  plantations  of 
tree  and  bush  fruits;  second,  the  two- 
wheeled  traction  sprayer,  with  three 
fixed  nozzles  on  a  side,  which  can  be 
fixed  at  various  angles.  Here  the 
power  is  developed  from  the  wheels, 
and  must  be  kept  in  motion  to  keep  up 
the  desired  pressure.  Usually  this  type 
is  provided  with  a  tank  holding  100 
gallons  of  the  desired  mixture.  This 
type  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying- 
photograph,  Fig.  95.  As  will  be  seen  this 
sprays  the  adjacent  sides  of  two  rows, 
and  with  fairly  level  land  and  a  con¬ 
venient  water  supply  one  rig  will  spray 
from  eight  to  10  acres  a  day.  The 
third  type  is  the  two-wheeled  outfit 
fitted  with  a  gasoline  engine.  This  is 
considered  a  very  satisfactory  outfit,  as 
it  can  be  used  for  spraying  small  plan¬ 
tations  of  tree  fruits  when  not  too  tall, 
while  the  traction  sprayer  is  unsuited 
for  such  work,  as  the  frequent  stops 
necessary  render  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  a  satisfactory  pressure.  The  fourth 
and  last  type  of  vineyard  sprayer  is 
the  compressed  air  one.  As  yet 
this  is  not  used  very  extensively  in 
vineyard  work.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  some  of  the  above  mentioned,  that  it 
can  be  utilized  for  orchard  work  also. 

So  far  as  observed  there  is  hut  one 
dormant  spray  required  for  the  grape. 
This  is  not  a  lime  sulfur  spray,  as  is 
the  common  one  with  most  tree  fruits, 
but  simply  a  poison  for  the  control  of 
the  Steely  beetle.  The  requirement  of 
such  a  spraying  is  usually  limited  to 
vineyards  abutting  woodlands  or  head¬ 
lands  that  have  grown  up  to  weeds  and 
underbrush.  This  insect  appears  on  the 
warm  sunny  days  of  Spring,  and  chews 
its  way  into  the  dormant  Winter  buds. 
This  injury  results  in  the  failure  of  the 
buds  to  open,  hence  the  year’s  crop  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  buds 
burrowed  so  far  as  this  insect  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  usually  some  buds 
oq  each  cone  that  fail  to  develop,  due 
to  other  causes,  so  that  the  injury  from 
this  pest  increases  the  danger  of  crop 
failure.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  adult  stage  of  this  beetle  can  he 
largely  controlled  when  first  observed 
upon  the  cones  by  spraying  with  a 
mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  water 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  lead  for 
each  50  gallons  of  water,  care  being 
taken  to  coat  the  buds  thoroughly  with 
the  spray.  The  grower  should  look 
carefully  for  a  small  blue-black  beetle 


infested  acreages  pick  them  off  by 
hand  into  a  pan  of  kerosene  and  burn, 
but  this  is  very  laborious  and  uncertain 
for  large  acreages.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.),  Exp.  Station. 
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Now,  plenty  of  people  are  growing  fruit,  and  making  it  turn  a  net  profit  of  not 
less  than  $100  an  acre,— some  as  much  as  $1,500  an  acre.  You  can  do  this,  too,  if 
you  go  about  it  right.  We  will  show  you  how. 


The  price  of  “How  To  Grow  And  Market  Fruit”  is  50  cents,  with 
every  copy  we  give  a  coupon  worth  50  cents  as  a  rebate  on  your  first  $5 
order  of  trees  or  plants.  Or  we  will  send  a  copy  free  with  a  $5  order. 

Our  1912  Catalog— Free  Come  to  Berlin-An  Offer  Valuable  Farms  For  Sale 


MiV 

Send  your  request  for 
a  copy  now,  as  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  limited.  Contains 
more  vital  information 
this  year  than  ever,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  buys 
plants  of  any  kind. 


By  far  the  best  way  to 
buy  trees  is  to  select 
them  yourself  at  the 
nursery.  Take  our 
word  for  it — it  will  pay 
you  to  come  to  Berlin. 
We  will  pay  your  hotel 
hid  while  here. 


Select  properties  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland 
— the  Eastern  Shore,  that 
is  famous  over  the  world 
for  rich  soil,  mild  climate 
and  nearness  to  great 
markets.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


Trappe  Avenue 


BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


“How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit”  on  Your  Farm 


ible  material,  put  on  to  last  for  years. 

From  selecting  the  orchard  site  through  all  the 
processes  of  producing  immensely  profitable  crops  of 
fruit,  the  directions  are  clear  and  complete.  It  tells 
you  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  why  it  should 
he  done.  Well-informed  fruit  growers  have  told  us 
it’s  the  best  tiling  published  on  the  subject.  With 
this  book  no  man,  be  he  a  veteran  or  a  beginner, 
need  make  any  expensive  mistakes. 

ABOUT  THE  BOOK 

“Everything  in  it  is  practical,  but  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form,  and  not  only  does  it  tell  when  and 
hozv  to  do  it,  but  also  tells  why  to  do  it.  This  is  a 
very  good  idea,  which  I  fail  to  note  in  other  publi¬ 
cations,  and  it  lias  a  tendency  to  make  one  feel  as 
if  he  is  not  working  in  the  dark  all  the  time.” — W. 
Flick,  West  Berlin,  N.  J. 


To  tell  you  how  to  start  and  keep  going  we  care¬ 
fully  wrote  out  all  the  explanations  and  directions 
that  are  needed.  Then  we  got  about  100  pictures  to 
help  show  what  we  mean,  and  made  the  whole  into 
a  book  that  we  call  “How  to  Grow  and  Market 
Fruit.” 

It  has  nearly  150  pages,  is  5 J4  inches  wide,  9 
inches  high,  and  -Hs  of  an  inch  thick.  The  paper  is 
strong,  the  type  clear,  and  the  pictures  sharp  and 
plain.  The  cover  is  of  a  handsome  and  strong  Ilex- 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


“‘How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit’  strikes  me  as 
complete  and  up-to-date  as  anything  I  have  seen. 
The  quality  of  the  paper,  the  illustrations,  and  the 
general  management  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of 
cheapness  and  make  it  a  book  anyone  interested  will 
be  delighted  to  own.”— Henry  Sider,  Woodside 
Farm,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


We 

manufacture 

GROUND 

LIMESTONE 

fine  or  coarse,  as  desired 

Our  Limestone 
is  HIGH  in  CHLCHJM 

THE  STEARNS  LIME  COMPANY 

Analysis  Guaranteed 

Danbury ,  Conn. 

1912. 
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A  VALUABLE 
i  FRUIT  BOOK  FREE 

Wo  have  been  growing  fruit  for  thirty 
years,  and  while  we  don’t 
know  it  all,  we  have 
learned  a  good  many  things. 

These  things  we  have 
boiled  down  for  you  in  our 
free  Booklet.  You  can  get 
our  thirty  years’  experience 
in  twenty  minutes  and  get 
it  much  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  we  got  it. 

This  booklet  also  describes  our  reliable,  test¬ 
ed  fruit  trees  and  plants — the  best  and  safest 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8.  Yalcsville,  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar's  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


Apples,  $15.00  per  100 
Peaches,  8.00  per  100 
Cherries,  7.00  per  100 
Plums,  9.  OOper  100 

Pears,  Currants,  Raspberries.  All  strictly 
first-class  stock,  and  Government  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  to-day  for  our  Free  Catalogue  on 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  and  buy  direct 
from  the  Growers.  Our  trees  are  grown 
in  that  well  known  nursery  belt  of  Ontario 
County. 


ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

INC. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.  Box  21 


P 

I  50  to  Trees 

per  cent.^V^Aiuaranteed 

I  By  Buying  Direct 

L " 


Apple  Trees 

$980 

per 

too 


All  trees  fresh  dug,  true 
to  name  and  free  from 
disease. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Reilly  Rond  Bansville,  N.  Y. 


First-class  BtoeK,  Z  yra.  old,  worth  #2.00,  . 
1  Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Seek  el  Pear,  1  Tartarian,  1  Montmorency, 

1  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  1 
Lombard,  1  German  Prune,  1  El berta Poach, 
1  Orange  Quince— all  for  94  cents.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  and  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  Established  1879 
860  Cutler  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
L'AMOllKADX  NURSERY  CO.,  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Pricos  right;  stock 

right.  MYElt  &  SON,  Bridge  ville,  Delaware 


SEED— Money  back  If  not  pure 
Speciosa;  lOU-tree  pkg.,  ltlc. ; 
1,000-tree  pkg.,  50c.  S.  H.  Madden, 
Box  201,  Granville  Summit,  Pa. 


TREES 

Catalog  Free 


ISO  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best." 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1860. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TREES  and  PLANTS-ffl,„l0“^h*!i! 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Poach  Trees,  Privet 

Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery.  Westminster,  Md. 


ONION  SEED  GERMAN  AD  ON 

Yellow  Danvers,  $1.10:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50;  Prizetaker.  $1.40;  Southport  Red  Globe,  $1.40; 
Rod  Wethersfield,  $1.25  per  pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS  — Fancy  Yollow,  $2.25;  White, 
$2  75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
New  Enkliuizeu  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


Wholesale  Price  To  Fruit  Growers 

On  First-Class  Plants  anil  Vines 

Wo  have  all  tlio  standard  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspberries,  Grape 
Vines,  etc.  Special  prices  on  largo  lots.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list.  BRIDGMAN 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  If,  BRIDGMAN,  Mien. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Buy  them  direct  from  the  grower  at  first 
cost  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  wholesale 
prices.  Catalog  free.  W  .VI.  J.  REILLY, 
Nurseries,  Box  09,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Growing  Transplanted  Onions. 

H.  K.  O.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. — Will  you 
give  explicit  directions  for  profitable  onion 
culture  both  as  to  setting  and  <as  to  hand¬ 
ling  the  crop  after  it  Is  mature? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  you  refer  to 
the  plan  of  starting  seedlings  in  the 
hotbed  and  transplanting.  We  sow  the 
seed  about  seven  weeks  ahead  of  the 
time  for  setting  outdoors.  With  us 
this  means  late  February.  The  hotbed 
is  prepared  as  usual  with  a  good  coat 
of  rich  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills 
four  inches  apart.  They  sprout  quickly 
and  are  kept  clean  by  hand  weeding. 
Care  and  good  judgment  are  required 
in  handling  the  beds  to  regulate  heat 
and  moisture  and  sun.  This  must  be 
gained  by  experience.  It  cannot  be  told. 
We  plan  to  transplant  when  the  little 
bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil. 
The  tops  are  chopped  off  with  the 


ONION  HARVEST.  Fio.  95. 

shears  and  the  little  plants  are  set  four 
inches  apart  in  rows.  Some  growers 
on  very  rich  land  put  the  rows  one  foot 
apart,  but  this  is  very  close  for  clean 
culture.  We  prefer  18  inches  at  least. 
The  soil  must  be  naturally  rich  and 
moist,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with 
manure  or  fertilizer.  We  use  a  coat  of 
lime  well  harrowed  in.  Culture  is  the 
same  as  with  other  onions.  They  must 
be  kept  clean  and  the  soil  must  not 
bake  around  them.  The  best  variety 
we  have  found  for  this  work  is  Prize- 
taker.  Under  right  conditions  this 
makes  very  large  bulbs.  While  the 
labor  of  transplanting  is  considerable 
there  is  much  less  work  at  weeding  than 
when  the  onions  are  drilled.  With  us 
the  Prizetaker  does  not  keep  well  and 
we  plan  to  sell  shortly  after  pulling  in 
the  Fall. 


The  Trade  in  Christmas  Trees. 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  the  Christmas 
tree  trade?  Is  it  likely  to  gain  or  fall  off 
in  the  future? 

Ans.— Regarding  the  Christmas  tree 
industry,  will  say  that  it  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase  every  year.  There  are 
no  farmers  now  who  cut  the  wood  clean 
off  their  lots.  They  usually  cut  the  un¬ 
sightly  trees  and  leave  the  more  sym¬ 
metrical  ones  to  grow  larger  both  for 
timber  and  wood.  As  regards  the 
Christmas  trees,  they  are  thinned  out 
in  like  manner,  only  those  unsuitable  for 
Christmas  trees  have  the  boughs  cut 
off.  We  bale  them  up  and  send  to  dif- 
erent  dealers  to  he  used  as  background 
in  halls  and  churches  for  decorating, 
and  in  gardens  and  parks  for  covering 
plants  and  shrubbery  in  Winter.  Then 
when  we  require  Christmas  trees  they 
cut  those  of  a  suitable  size  and  bring 
them  to  us  in  large  loads,  which  nets 
them  a  good  sum  per  load.  Around  a 
large  spruce  of  25  to  30  feet  the  seed 
falls  and  is  carried  several  rods  from 
it,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  spruce 
spring  up.  1  hese  are  thinned  out  and 
used  for  table  decoration.  Lots  that 
were  cut  over  six  or  eight  years  ago 
have  better  Christmas  trees  growing  on 
them  now  than  were  cut  then.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  tree  that  is  two  feet  now  will 
reach  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet  in  six  to 
eight  years.  This  gives  the  farmer  a 
good  return  for  his  labor  and  gives  him 
a  revenue  on  land  which  otherwise  he 
does  not  use  except  for  pasture,  and  the 
pasturing  of  cattle  on  such  land  does  not 
deter  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Massachusetts.  h.  j.  smith. 


Thorburn’s  Seeds  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Through  four  genera¬ 
tions,  they  have  been  the  standard 
for  purity  and  fertility;  their  quality 
has  been  unquestioned.  Whether 
you  have  a  large  or  small  garden 
you  will  be  well  repaid  if  you  give 
Thorburn’s  Seeds  a  trial.  Both  the 
large  and  small  planter  speedily 
recognizes  the  superiority  of 
Thorburn’s  Seeds.  ^  ^ 

IIO  YEARS9  EXPERIENCE 

means  something  to  you.  It  means  that 
you  are  safe  when  you  plant  Thorburn’s 
Seeds ;  you  are  safe  because  year  after 
year  we  have  selected  only  the  best  grades 
and  by  scientific  culture  have  improved 
the  strains  until  Thorburn’s  Seeds  are  now 
reconized  by  long  experienced  farmers  as 
the  standard  seeds  of  America,  -aut  -jl <l. 

The  1912  Thorburn  Catalog  is  ready  for  you  now.  Its  144 
pages,  well  illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and 
advice,  make  it  a  seed  book  of  unusual  value  and  interest. 

Write  for  it  today.  It’s  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

110  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 

33  BARCLAY  STREET  and  38  PARK  PLACE,  Dept.  Y,  NEW  YORK 


SEEDS  PRODUCE  BIG  CROPS 


When  buying  your  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  consider  quality  before 
cheapness.  Our  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual  describes  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  tested  value — write  for  one  to-day. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 

- -  SEEDSMAN  - 

116S.  PEARL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER 


blow  is  The 
Time  to  Buy 
Grass  Seed 

Prices  bound  to 
be  higher  later. 
Buy  before  ad¬ 
vance  and  save  money.  Write  todav  for  special  low 
Price  and  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  PURE  IOWA  GROWN 
NEW  CROP  RECLEANED  TESTED  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 
SEED.  It  is  to  your  iutorest  to  write  us  now. 
/I.  ft.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Box  60,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


ASPARAGUS  HOOTS  for  Sale. 

Also,  eight  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on  tho 
market.  We  have  soiected  these  eight  kinds  out  of 
a  hundred.  We  also  have  a  few  pounds  of  so  loo  tod 
Now  StoneTomato  soed — tho  kind  that  grow  the  big 
crops.  This  seed  was  saved  from  the  best  tomatoes 
wo  could  got,  and  will  please  anyone  that  wants 
something  extra  fine.  Our  1912  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  tho  asking,  giving  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  Roots,  Plants  and  Seed.  Tomato  seed $1.00 
per  lb.,  postpaid.  CALEB.  BOGGS  S  SON,  "  Romance  " 
Seed, Plant  and  Truck  Farm,  CHESW0L0,  Del, 


Special  Prices  for  March  and  April  Sales 

100  bun.  Soy  Beaus — 200  bun.  Cow  Peas — 75 
bus  Fancy  Timothy — 60  bus.  Med.  Red  Clover 
— 200  bus.  Alfalfa  (Bargain  Price)— 2000  bus. 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats — 2000  bun. 
Seed  Corn  (10  varieties)  High  Germination— 
2000  bus.  Seed  Potatoes.  Full  lino  of  other 
stock— <5  very  thing  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
Free.  Will  mail  samples  if  wanted. 
W.N.SCAKFF,  H.F.D.No.8,  New  Carlisle, O. 


[“CORN  TALK” 

How  to  produco  a  maximum  crop  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  A  valuable  treatise  on  tho  modern 
methods  in  Corn  Culture.  Many  new  sugges¬ 
tions  invaluable  to  Corn  raisers,  in  this  my 
revised  treatise.  It  tells  how  to  produco  100 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  without  fertilizer 
or  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  increaso  the 
productiveness  of  your  land.  Highest  compli¬ 
ments  upon  tho  merits  of  this  book  received 
from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  from  a  number 
of  States.  FREE.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


W.  OSCAR  COLLIER,  Corn  Specialist 
East  n. - :  -  Maryland. 


ALFALFA 

seed  of  fancy  grade  is  scarce  this  year. 
We  offer  choice  western  grown  seed  at 
reasonable  rates  and  advise  you  to  buy 
Nowl  Wo  expect  an  increased  demand 
(onaccountof  fancy  seed  wo  furnished  last 
year)  and  prices  may  go  up.  Write  for 
samples,  stating  quantity  wanted  and  we 
will  quote  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
highest  quality.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
new  catalog  Today.  Free  to  you  I 

LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Box 4, Columbus,  0. 


PI  AWTQ  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— truo  to 
iLnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


1912  Catalog  FREB  to 

-  - - -  all.  Reliable,  IntcreBt- 

ing  ami  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERHEAKERS 
,  ami  other  important  varieties.  Adilreea — 

C.  N.  ELANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 


FROM  GIIOWERTO  PLANTER,  46  years’  experience 

In  the  nursery  business  enables  us  to  know  how  to  grow  first- 
class  trees  and  what  the  varieties  are  without  guessing  at  it. 
We  have  no  bargain  counters  or  cheap  job  lots,  every  tree  is 
an  ornamentand  moneymaker  in  your  garden  and  orchard,  sold  to  you  ata  fair  living  price- 
following  any  other  policy  we  would  have  had  to  quit  business  years  ago.  Our  annual  output 
is  325,000  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Send  for 
our  descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free,  p.  T.  MCCARTHY  0  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Niagara  Co.,  Lockport,  N.Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

XX.  S.  WILEY  cfc  SOINT, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Gonturv  wo  havo  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

'  ox  B,  Cayuga,  3XT.  Y 
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The  Raspberry  for  the  Million  and  the 

Millionaire.  “There’s  Millions  In  It.  ” 

You  can  now  have  wonderful  raspberries 
from  June  to  October  by  setting  out  the 
plants  this  spring. 

St.  Regis  produces  continuously  from  June 
to  October  heavy  crops  of  large,  luscious,  su¬ 
gary  berries  of  bright  crimson. 

1'he  berries  in  late  summer  and  autumn  do 
not  differ  perceptibly  in  size,  color  or  quality 
from  those  that  ripen  in  June. 

!>ig  profits  growing  St.  Regis  for  market. 

Grows  successfully  in  any  soil — endures 
without  injury  heat,  drought  and  severest  cold 

Catalogue  describing  this  and  hundreds  of  other 
plants,  trees,  roses,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Glenwood  Nursery, 
I'-St.  1866  1921  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Axictal  Size 

St.  Regis  Everbearing 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 


arices  on  the  quantity  you  want. 


We  have  an 
unusually  fine 
stock  of  straw¬ 
berry  P  1  a  n  t  s  , 
chiefly  of  the 
commercial  vari¬ 
eties  such  us 
Aroma,  Gandy, 
Excelsior,  Klon- 
<1  y  ke ,  Lady 
Thompson,  etc. 
These  plants  are 
well  rooted,  are 
perfectly  healthy 
and  free  from  in¬ 
sects,  and  are  in 
every  way  desir¬ 
able.  Write  for 
Order  early  and 


>e  sure  of  getting  the  varieties  you  want. 


Chattanooga  Nurseries 

D.  W.  Hunter,  Prop. 

500  Mission  Ridge  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SEEDS  &  NURSERY  STOCK — Big  Four  Seed  Potatoes 
for  sale.  Yielded  700  bush,  per  acre;  50  per  cent 
greater  yield  than  GreenMountain.  vear  in  and  year 
out.  Price,  60c.  peck,  $11  bu.  I.  L.  Ware,  Gardiner!  Me. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Northern-grown  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  $2.00  per  1.000.  Write  lor  further  in¬ 
formation.  J.  V.  MKKDER,  North  Girard,  Pa. 

Dniflll  QooHo  SALE  I  have  as  flue  a 

UIIIUII  OCUUO  strain  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  Send 
for  prices.  J.  B.  QUIRK,  North  Madison,  Ohio. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  &  Cauliliower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

EThaa  If  you  want  thc  very 
V*V/t/Ub  ■  IcC  best,  Farm,  Garden 
“ and  Flower  Seeds 
you  must  sow  JUNG  QUALITY  SEEDS.  To  get 
new  customers  we  will  send  Free,  with  our  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog,  apkt,  of  Giant  Prizetaker  Tree  Tomato. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  26,  Randolph,  Wis. 


The  Griesa  Nurseries 

OF  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


arc  offering  this  spring  an  unusually  fine  and 
large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Write 
us  at  once.  Get  our  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 
A  gents  wanted. 


StrawliPiTv  Plants  Gver  lorty  Varieties,  at 
Oil  aw  Derry  rianis  $0  r)0  per  ]  000  Descriptive 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  0-T8,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  PLANTS-Finest grown.  Catalog 
free.  E.  J.  SHEAI1  &  CO.,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

MILLIONS  OF  TREES 

PLANTS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc, 


The  oldest,  largest  and  most  complete  nursery  in 
Michigan.  Send  for  catalog.  Prices  reasonable. 


SAVING  AND  DRYING  SQUASH  SEED. 

To  have  squash  seed  worth  saving 
one  should  plant  a  good  strain  of  seed  in 
a  plot  widely  separated  from  other  vari¬ 
eties.  Next,  when  the  crop  is  harvested, 
select  such  squashes  as  are  typical  of 
the  variety  in  shape  and  color,  and  show 
much  indications  of  maturity  and  ripe¬ 
ness.  Fig.  97  shows  a  good  Hubbard 
squash,  though  shorter  stem  and  blos¬ 
som  ends  are  common.  Fig.  96  shows 
a  Delicious  and  a  Fordhook  squash  of 
desirable  shapes.  So  much  for  uniform¬ 
ity  of  shape,  size  and  color.  All 
squashes  intended  for  seed  should  he 
subjected  to  a  test  for  quality  on  the 
table,  and  any  not  up  to  the  standard 
rejected,  seed  and  all.  In  November  or 
December  the  seed  of  most  kinds  of 
Winter  squashes  will  he  fully  matured 
and  filled  out  plump  so  the  seed  saving 
may  be  started.  A  broad  hatchet,  a 
straight  corn  knife  or  something  of  the 
sort  may  be  used  to  cut  open  the 
squashes,  and  a  large  iron  spoon  to 
scrape  out  the  seeds.  With  the  Ford- 
hook  squash  it  is  an  advantage  to  fer¬ 
ment  the  pulp  somewhat,  hut  the  proc¬ 
ess  should  not  go  too  far  or  the  seed 
will  he  injured  in  germinating  ability 


Fordhook  above.  Delicious  below. 


TWO  GOOD  SQUASHES.  Fig.  96. 

and  appearance.  The  other  squashes 
mentioned,  and  field  pumpkins,  need  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment,  as  the  pulp  is  much 
different,  the  seed  being  readily  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  combined  washing  and 
squeezing  process  without  fermentation. 
The  Fordhook  seed  must  he  thoroughly 
washed  whether  fermented  or  not,  and 
if  unfermented  much  more  washing  is 
needed.  The  washing  is  best  donq 
in  boxes  six  inches  deep  and  18  or  20 
inches  square,  having  for  bottoms  wire 
screen  with  meshes  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  seed  being  cleaned.  The  larger  the 
mesh  the  more  readily  the  pulp  may  pass 
out.  Such  boxes  provided  with  a  how 
or  hail  of  wire  so  they  may  he  hung  up 
are  handy  to  dry  them  when  artificial 
heat  is  used,  as  is  necessary  in  Winter. 
The  screened  box  is  nearly  filled  with 
seed  and  pulp  placed  under  running 
water,  preferably,  and  the  mass  stirred 
with  the  hands  and  squeezed  until  the 
seed  is  well  separated  from  the  pulp. 
Many  of  the  larger  pieces  may  be  picked 
out,  though  a  large  part  will  he  washed 
out  through  the  screen. 

When  properly  cleaned,  the  seed  may 
he  put  in  dry  screened  boxes  and  hung 
up  to  dry  near  a  source  of  heat,  hut  not 
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TYPE  OF  HUBBARD  SQUASH.  Fig.  97. 


I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

The  Monroe  Nursery  MONROE,  MICH. 

Strawberry  PLANTS 

t  Money  making  varieties,  true  to 
name.  Asparagus  Roots,  Seed  Corn 
from  prize  winning  varieties,  for 
largest  yields.  Write  today  to  the 
square  deal  Plant,  Seed  and  Poultry 
man  for  his  82nd  Annual  Catalog, 
full  of  valuable  information 

JOHN  W  HALL,  MAP-|£1?,„f,SATIOK' 


FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TnrrC  Fresh  dug  stock,  free  /■»  D/"viirr*r» 
1  KlLj  from  scale, and  truoto  GKU  W  LK 
name.  All  kinds— lowest  pri ces-^gu ar  anteed  stock. 
Send  us  your  planting  list  forquotation.  We  invito 
comparison.  Catalog  FREE.  Established  1879. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO..  B55  Cutler  Building.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


so  close  that  the  temperature  will  go 
much  above  100  degrees.  The  seed  should 
dry  sufficiently  in  four  or  five  days  to 
store  in  mouse  and  moisture-proof  re¬ 
ceptacles.  When  dry  enough,  the  seed 
will  snap  off  short  when  we  try  to  bend 
them  and  have  no  pliability  at  all.  If 
saved  from  sound  squashes  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  too  hot  while  drying,  or 
not  kept  too  long,  squash  (seed)  should 
give  a  good  germination  test.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  vitality  place  100 
seeds  between  several  layers  of  moist 
blotters  or  other  paper,  keep  pressed  to¬ 
gether  and  in  a  warm  place  (about  100 
degrees)  for  five  or  six  days,  and  then 
count  the  well-sprouted  seed, 
seeds.  w.  e.  duckwall.  Ohio. 
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when  “  Peter  Henderson  Seeds”  began  to  establish  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  and  dependability.  “Sterling”  on  Silver,  “18k”  on  Gold  and 
'Henderson”  on  Seeds  are  the  marks  which  stand  for  Best. 

START  RIGHT.  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  on  the  reputation  behind  the 
Seeds.  By  the  time  poor -seeds  have  proved  themselves  worthless  it  is  usually  too  late  in  the 
season  to  start  all  over  with  good  Seeds.  Start  right,  and  prevent  disappointment. 

What  We  Want  to  Send  You 

4iV  ki  •  C  -  iL  f  J  9f  a  real  dictionary  of  all  things  pertaining  to  ft. 
\Jn6  Copy  Everything  tor  the  harden,  Weight  one  pound,  204  pages,  magnificently 

illustrated  with  over  800  photo-engravings  and  5  plates  in  natural  colors.  The  most  beautiful  and 
inost  complete  catalogue  you  can  imagine.  Full  of  practical  hints  and  instructions. 

f\  a  r  J  r  JD  i  pp  a  kook  which  should  lie  In  the  hands  of  every- 

Une  Copy  harden  VjUlde  and  Kecord,  one,  whether  planting  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

Tells  just  “How  and  Why.”  Planting  schedules,  cultural  directions,  “Tricks  of  thc  Trade,”  and 
even  cooking  recipes  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  housekeeper. 

One  packet  Ponderosa  Tomato  One  packet  Invincible  Asters 

One  packet  Big  Boston  Lettuce  One  packet  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

One  packet  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  One  packet  Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 

[Packed  in  a  Coupon  Envelope,  which  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  ini 
cash  toward  payment  on  your  next  order  amounting  to  $1.00  or  over.  J 


All  we  ask  is — tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  only  help  pay  cost  of  sending  all  the  above  to  you. 


[Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats- 


nil  carefully  selected,  improved  varieties’ 
grown  on  our  own  farm.  We  grow  all  our 
own  seeds  and  are  not  mere  dealers,  so  we 
can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seed 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Get  our  Catalog  and 
Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  choice  selected 
Strains  of 

BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONIONS 

and  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
Free;  its  worth  having.  Ask  for  Market 
Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price  List,  if 
you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

-  BOX  52  - 

Coldwater.  N.Y 


CARMAN  PEACH 

i**»*»The  Peach  of  Peaches— 

The  most  profitable  kind  In  our  orchard. 

Greensboro,  Carman,  Ililey  and  Belle  of  Ga. 
bear  bushels  where  others  don’t  bear  quarts. 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

The  J.  B.  Morey  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y 

Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Sales  Manager. 


Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  foryears. 
We  market  the  results  tn  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  They  grow 
good  crops. 

1012  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


QPPn  A  T*  Regenerated  Swedish, 
GLL  LI  c\  A  O  The' highest  yielder. 

D  ]\J  Fine  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 
•—•vAlvIN  Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded. 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.  Send  for 

C/-x  XT  ATI?  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  G.  V  ALJb  R.  NO.  10,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 

ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
puro  ami  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acrej  an¬ 
nually.  Free  Instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grasa 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

W»NG  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

CTDAU/BERRY&  RASPornny 

o  I  nflVfK  utnlt  I 

SKED  Corn,  Potatoes  and  nil  other  seeds.  Catalog  FREE. 

FORI>  KEIlI)  rO„  Di  pt,  ‘J4,  Kftvcniiii,  Ohio 

TUP  nmim  AQ  pre-eminently  the  best  new 

■  liL  UUUULMO  PEAR— Best  as  to  Hardiness 
of  Tree  and  Quality  of  Fruit.  FOR  TRIAL. 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  “The  Pines,”  LAWItENCK,  KAN. 

FOR  SALE — Extra  Seed  Cow  Peas.  Also  tine  strain  S.  C.  R.  1. 
Red  eggs  for  hatching.  Wesley  Wliinery,  Greeuwood,  Del. 

POTATOES — Beauty, Hebron, Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, King, Roue, 
Longfellow, GWeek8,Swiftsure;85  kinds.  C.W.Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


The  A  to  Z  of  Gardening' 

T7  VERYTHING  that  can  possibly  in- 
1-j  terest  the  flower  enthusiast,  the  home 
gardener,  the  trucker,  the  farmer  and 
even  the  novice,  is  fully  treated  and  ex¬ 
plained  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

A  comprehensive  work  of  288  pajres.  Contains 
1,000  splendid  photo  reproductions,  4  beautifully 
colored  pages  and  6  duotone  plates. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  Riven  for  growing  almost 
every  plant,  seed  and  vegetable.  We've  5  new 
vegetables  you’ll  want  to  know  about  and  many 
varieties  of  novelties  in  flowers. 

Send  for  DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  today. 
Mailed  free. 


r\REER’S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES. 

A  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts 
in  a  bewildering  range  of  colorings.  Sown  out  of 
doors  by  the  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  July 
till  snow  flies.  Special  packets  containing  enough 
seed  to  produce  over  one  hundred  plants.  10  cents 
per  packet.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

m  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown:  prices  low.  Descriptive  Ulus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  K.  BUNTING,  Selhs  ville,  Del. 


IT  PAYS  to  INOCULATE 

C.I.OVER.  ALFALFA.  PEAS.  BEANS 

WITH  FARMOGERM  BliRD 

NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA 
Increases  the  Crop— Enriches  the  Soil. 

FRKIS  BOOK  No.  11  contains  valuable 
information  FRISK. 

Earp-Tlioinas  Farmogerni  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


“STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW” 

All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants 
and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in  ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME.  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog:  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

C.  D.  WHITTEN,  BOX  11  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


My  1912  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
hcaltliiost  and  thriftiest  var  ieties.  One 
and  two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We 
know  they  will  please  you.  Place 
your  order  now.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  Tliero  is  big  money  in 
growing  asparagus  plant. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


You  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  bearing 
varieties.  For  $1.00  I’ll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood  or 
Ueritag«  varieties.  Try  them.  I  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist.  The  success  of  my  berries  is  my 
success.  You  will  do  well  to  plant  them.  Order  early. 
All  shipments  are  packed  with  skill  and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 
Free  catalog  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  and  Spray  Pumps,  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.  MOORESTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
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DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Purity  and  Productiveness  That  Is  Not  Excelled  By  Those  From  Any  Other  Source 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  FARMS 

1600  acres  in  extent,  are  located  in  the  fertile  Genesee  Valley  country  of  western  New  York,  the  Garden  of  the  Empire 
State.  Our  three  immense  warehouses  and  elevator  are  on  our  own  private  tracks  connecting  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads,  and  owing  to  our  location  in  the  country  and  are  Seedgrowers,  we  are  in  position  to 
supply  you  with  the  highest  grade  Farm  Seeds  at  much  lower  prices  than  you  can  procure  the  same  quality  for  elsewhere. 


Dibble’s  Best 

D.  B.  Brand  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  seed  is  famous 
throughout  the  United  States  for  purity.  We  are  the  only  firm, 
we  believe,  in  this  country  selling-  but  just  one  grade  of  seed 
and  one  grade  only,  and  that  the  best  obtainable  regardless  of 
price.  Our  celebrated  D.  B.  Brand  is  bought  and  sold  on  an 
absolute  test  for  purity  of  99.50%  or  better,  our  seed  is  tested 
either  by  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  best  is  none  too  good 
for  the  American  farmer  and 
the  cheapest  seed  a  farmer  can 
buy  is  that  which  is  fx*ee  from 
weed  seeds.  Samples  and  special 
price  list  free. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

have  the  longest,  stiffest  straw, 
heaviest  grain,  thinnest  hulls, 
and  are  the  most  productive 
varieties  adapted  to  the  middle 
and  eastern  states.  The  seed 
originally  came  from  northern 
Canada,  improved  by  selection 
on  our  own  farms  and  today 
they  are  the  heaviest  yielding 
varieties.  One  of  our  neighbors 
grew  440  bushels  thresher’s 
measure  on  four  acres  of  land. 

A  customer  states  that  he 
threshed  68  bags  weighing80lbs. 
to  the  bag  from  two  bushels’ 
sowing.  Our  oats  are  thoroughly 
recleaned  and  we  know  will 
please  you. 

Dibble’s  Canadian  Six-Rowed 
Barley 

is  the  best  variety  for  the 
eastern  states,  with  a  record  of 
57  bushels  per  acre  on  one  of 
the  Dibble  farms.  When  barley 
is  bringing  $1.25  per  bushel  as 
it  is  today  there  is  no  other 
grain  more  profitable  to  grow. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

is  of  splendid  quality,  of  almost 
perfect  germination  and  consists 
of  foxxi*  varieties  that  we  have 
tried  out  thoroughly  on  our 
own  farms  and  know  to  be  the  best  varieties  for  the  middle 
and  New  England  States,  whether  for  crop  or  the  silo. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 

is  the  largest  growing  and  the  most  productive  flint  corn  in 
cultivation,  stalks  average  8-10  feet  high,  the  ears  10-15  inches 
in  length,  matures  with  us  ready  for  the  harvest  within  one 
hundred  days  from  date  of  planting. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 

is  the  earliest  and  most  productive  early  dent  corn  we  have 
ever  tested,  the  stalks  grow  8-12  feet  in  height,  the  ears  8-10 


inches  in  length,  and  we  recommend  it  for  the  East,  where  sea¬ 
sons  are  short  and  frost  comes  early,  as  the  best  dent  for  ensil¬ 
age.  With  us  planted  around  May  15th,  it  is  ready  to  harvest 
Sept.  1st,  but  some  customei’s  write  that  with  them  it  matures  in 
from  80  to  90  days. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Early  Learning 

is  the  best  standard  main  crop  dent  variety  for  ensilage  or  for 
ci-op,  matures  with  us  in  100  to  110  days,  stalks  average  from 
10-15  feet  in  height  and  we  have  frequently  put  into  our  silos 
30  tons  ensilage  to  the  aci'e  that  would  have  husked  125  bushels 

of  well  ripened  ears. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  En¬ 
silage  Corn 

introdixeed  by  us  last  year  as 
the  lai-gest  growing,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  ensilage  coi*n  for  our 
latitude,  has  more  than  fulfilled 
all  the  claims  we  made  for  it  a 
j  ear  ago.  This  variety  is  of 
northern  origin  and  the  seed  is 
northern  grown.  Stalks  will 
avex-age  with  good  cultiu-e  14-20 
feet  in  height  and  this  variety 
will  give  more  foliage  either  for 
feeding  green  or  for  ensilage 
than  any  other  variety  we  have 
ever  tested. 

Send  for  free  samples  of  oxir 
four  varieties  of  corn  and  test 
them  yourself.  Our  test  shows 
from  95-98%.  Nothing  better 
obtainable  at  any  price,  and  our 
price  is  $2.00  per  bushel  for 
single  bxishel  down  to  as  low  as 
$1.25  per  bushel,  depending  on 
quantity  purchased  and  variety. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  grown 
in  the  cold  north  on  land 
especially  adapted  to  each 
variety,  produce  profitable  crops 
many  times  when  other  seed 
fails.  Our  seed  potatoes  ai-e 
raised  from  selected  stock  seed, 
are  grown  especially  for  seed 
purposes,  are  stored  in  our 
specially  constructed  frost¬ 
proof  potato  storage  houses  and 
and  are  full  of  vitality.  We 
have  a  complete  stock  of  all  the 
new  and  standard  varieties  of 
mei*it,  thii*ty-one  in  all,  which 
we  can  offer  in  any  quantity 
from  a  barrel  to  car  loads.  We 
are  also  introducing  a  new 
late  variety  which  we  consider  not  only  the  handsomest  but  the 
most  productive  new  round  white  that  has  been  offered  to 
the  American  public  since  the  introduction  of  the  Rural 
New-Yox-ker  twenty-five  years  ago.  Oxir  stock  of  seed  potatoes 
was  saved  from  fields  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief  were  absolutely  free  from  blight  or  other  fungus  diseases, 
and  our  prices  ai-e  right,  as  we  ship  direct  from  our  1600- 
acre  seed  farms  to  yours. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  are  recommended  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  various 
Agricultui-al  Colleges,  the  leading  Agx-icultural  Papers  and 
by  thousands  of  business  farmers  who  plant  Dibble’s  Seed 
Potatoes  annually. 


Dibble’s  Three  Famous  Books  Free 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  is  the  leading  American  strictly  Farm  Seed  hook;  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  farm  seeds,  giving  accurate  andtruthfuldescriptiona 
_rrn  .  _  _  ?f  the  different  varieties  of  seed  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  barley,  alfalfa  and  grass  seeds  that  we  grow  and  sell,  is  profusely 

OcLL)  LAI  ALUCi  illustrated  and  tolls  the  plain  truth  about  the  farm  seed  situation  In  it  you  will  find  150  testimonials  from  as  many  satisfied 

customers  proving  that  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  all  that  we  claim  for  them  and  more.  With  the  catalog,  we  send  free,  two 
hooks  written  by  our  Mr.  Dibble  that  should  be  in  every  farmer’s  library,  one  entitled,  “DIBBLE  ON  THE  POTATO,”  giving  twenty  years 
experience  in  growing  potatoes  commercially,  and  the  other,  “DIBBLE  ON  ALFALFA,”  telling  how  we  grow  live  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  on  our  farms. 

Just  say,  ‘‘Send  the  books,”  and  we  will  do  the  rest 
. . .  ADDRESS  . . . 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Strawberry  Shortcake  in  October 

A  NEW  MONEY  MAKER 


You  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  the  new  Fall-bearing,  or  rather  EVER-bearing, 
Strawberries.  A  half  dozen  berry  experts  have  been  working  over  them  ever  since 
they  were  discovered,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  would  seem,  the  Fall-bearers  are  out  of  the  “freak” 
class. 

This  spring,  for  the  first  time,  a  dozen  leading  nursery  firms  will  have  plants 
of  several  different  varieties  for  sale. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  the  enterprising  berry  grower  to  learn  all  about  the 
new  industry.  It  IS  a  new  industry.  It  is  not  for  the  kind  who  climb  a  tree 
every  time  they  meet  a  new  idea.  It  is  for  men  with  open  minds,  who  can  think, 
and  look  ahead.  Get  our  new  booklet,  called  “Fall-Bearing 

STRAWBERRY  SECRETS” 

and  learn  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  last  ten  years.  Learn  how  you  can, 
and  why  you  should,  have  the  finest  strawberries  for  your  table  or  for  markiet, 
almost  till  snow  flies.  Learn  why  berry-growers  have  thus  far  known  little  of  this 
sensational  development  in  horticulture.  Get  THE  FIRST  AUTHENTIC  DESCRIP¬ 
TION,  and  the  FIRST  COMPLETE  HANDBOOK,  of  Fall-bearers.  Read  this  outline 


BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRY  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Part  I. 

On  one  side  of  a  country  road  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  is  a  church  and 
on  the  other  a  school-house.  Exter¬ 
nally  the  school-house  is  four  brick 
walls  and  the  church  a  wooden  building. 
Not  a  planted  flower  or  shrub  relieves 
the  bareness  of  the  grounds  that  sur¬ 
round  both  of  these  buildings,  and  not 
a  tree  casts  its  shade  in  Summer  or 
breaks  tbe  force  of  the  strong  west 
winds  that  sweep  the  valley  in  Winter. 


NORWAY  SPRUCE  AND  HEMLOCK. 


Dandelions  and  other  weeds,  stunted 
grass,  and  gravel  frame  the  structures 
on  three  sides.  The  barren  surround¬ 
ings  of  these  buildings  are  very  far 
from  being  exceptional.  A  short  ride 
in  many  country  districts  will  soon 
prove  that  the  grounds  around  the 
churches  and  school-houses  are  about 
as  attractive  and  beautiful  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  road — unless,  perhaps,  some 
rare  souls  can  find  beauty  in  the  large 
ash  heaps  that  are  almost  inseparable 
from  such  buildings.  It  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  fill  an  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  pictures  of  barnyards  where,  in 
Summer,  the  walls  or  fences  are  often 
•all  but  hidden  by  the  verdure  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  making  them  more  beautiful 
than  the  surroundings  of  hundreds  of 
rural  churches  and  school-houses. 
School  boards  and  church  leaders  al¬ 
ways  include  the  best  and  most  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  in  a  community,  and  this 
indifference  is  therefore  all  the  more 
surprising.  There  are  various  reasons 


EUROPEAN  LARCH:  POOR  GROUPING. 


for  this  neglect,  but  the  writer  is  of  the 
belief  that  the  two  chief  ones  are: 
First,  that  the  matter  has  never  received 
the  agitation  due  so  good  a  purpose 
and,  second,  that  if  ways  or  suggestions 
were  mentioned  there  are  many  who 
would  take  the  initiative  and  in  a  single 
year  secure  results  that  would  lead  to 
more  extended  efforts  by  all  concerned. 

To  illustrate:  About  five  miles  from 
the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  firs;t 
paragraph  lived  a  tree  lover,  an  elderly 
man  who  owned  neither  land  nor 
horses.  A  brick  building  had  supplant¬ 
ed  the  old  log  school-house  that  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  school-days.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  anyone’s  authority,  he 
one  day  planted  some  shrubs  to  screen 
the  shed  where  coal  and  kindling  were 
stored.  That  was  the  first  chapter  in 
the  story  of  beautifying  those  grounds. 
Seeing  the  labor  involved  in  carrying 
a  five-foot  pine  a  mile  or  two,  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  offers  of  assistance.  Given 
that,  trees  and  shrubs,  in  irregular 


groups,  were  soon  planted,  all  of  them 
obtained  from  nearby  fields  and  woods. 
On  his  way  to  the  village  store  he  oc¬ 
casionally  stops  to  do  some  pruning, 
but  aside  from  that  they  need  but  little 
attention. 

Before  beginning  to  beautify  school 
grounds  a  detailed  planting  plan  should 
be  prepared.  This  should  show  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  .the  buildings  as  well  as  where 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted. 
If  the  grounds  are  small  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confine  the  improvements 
to  the  fence  line.  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  that  there  must  be 
no  encroachment  on  the  space  set  aside 
for  a  playground.  See,  too,  that  the 
pians  include  the  hardy  vines — honey¬ 
suckles,  Virginia  creeper,  wild  grapes, 
etc. — to  cover  unsightly  outbuildings. 
Give  the  most  troublesome  boys  a  share 
of  the  work  and  judiciously  praise  their 
efforts.  No  detailed  directions  for  plans 
can  be  given,  but  the  following  rules 
should  be  observed : 

1.  Group  the  trees  or  shrubs  in 
masses  instead  of  scattering  them 
singly. 

2.  Avoid  straight,  formal  rows.  Plant 
in  irregular  groups  or  along  curved 
lines  as  much  as  possible.  Notice  the 
manner  in  which  shrubs  fringe  wood¬ 
lands. 

There  should  be  flowers  outside  a 
church  as  well  as  in  it.  Beneath  shade 
trees,  if  possible,  there  should  also  be 
benches,  so  that  in  Summer  those  ar¬ 
riving  early  need  not  stand  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  building  while  waiting 
for  services  to  begin.  At  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania  stands  a  typical  coun¬ 
try  church — a  low  frame  building,  paint¬ 
ed  in  white  and  green.  In  Summer 
the  grounds  are  worth  a  long  walk  or 
drive  to  see,  and  in  Winter  little 
clumjps  of  evergreens  give  life  and  tone 
to  the  surroundings.  Two  Philadelphia 
girls,  spending  a  Summer  in  the  local¬ 
ity,  are  responsible  for  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Neither  of  them  had  studied 
landscape  gardening  but,  remembering 
what  they  had  seen  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds  in  the  city,  adapted  that 
knowledge  to  suit  tile  conditions.  A 
few  shrubs  and  flowers  were  pur¬ 
chased — lilacs,  Hydrangeas,  Spiraea, 
roses,  etc.,  but  the  Kalmias,  dogwoods, 
pines,  hemlocks,  and  Juneberry  were 
simply  transferred  from  the  mountain. 
The  children  of  the  Sunday-school  as¬ 
sist  in  caring  for  these  grounds.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  used  in  decorating 
the  church,  and  bunches  of  them  occa¬ 
sionally  find  their  way  to  sick  rooms. 

As  in  the  case  of  school  grounds,  a 
detailed  planting  plan  should  be  pre¬ 
pared.  If  the  flowers,  hedges,  shrubs 
and  trees  are  to  be  purchased  send  the 
nurseryman  a  diagram,  showing  the 
width  of  the  grounds,  depth  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  church  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  location  of  the  walks  and 
driveways.  By  securing  all  of  the  stock 
from  one  firm  a  reduction  from  list 
prices  can  usually  be  obtained.  If 
secured  from  local  sources  don’t  go  in 
for  two  many  varieties.  A  solid  mass 
of  one  or  a  few  things  is  far  prettier 
than  a  high-colored  assortment.  Na¬ 
ture’s  manner  of  massing  goldenrod 
along  roadsides  is  a  good  criterion. 

Among  trees,  the  Norway  maple 
should  by  all  means  be  included.  The 
Red,  Pin  and  White  oaks  are  good,  as 
well  as  the  American  or  Purple  beeches, 
the  basswood  and  Yellow  poplar.  Al¬ 
though  the  Austrian  pine  and  Colorado 
Blue  spruce  are  beautiful,  our  native 
White  pine  is  the  best  evergreen.  Omit 
the  Norway  spruce.  Its  drooping  habit 
in  maturity  and  old  age  is  not  even 
picturesque.  Among  flowering  trees 
there  is  none  that  can  surpass  the  Cat- 
alpa  in  this  latitude,  though  the  dog¬ 
wood,  Juneberry,  cucumber  tree,  locust, 
red-bud,  etc.,  are  worthy  conspicuous 
places.  Where  the  church  grounds  are 
small  as  a  city  lot  there  is  danger  of 
planting  too  many  trees. 

Hedges  can  be  made  of  either  decid¬ 
uous  or  evergreen  shrubs.  In  choosing 
them  the  care  that  can  be  given  after 
planting  should  be  the  guiding  factor. 
Hemlock,  Norway  spruce  and  arbor- 
yitae  make  pretty  hedges,  but  if  neglect¬ 
ed  they  soon  become  unsightly.  It  is 
the  same  with  privet,  Psage  orange 
and  willows.  Undoubtedly  the  best  de¬ 
ciduous  hedge  is  the  Tartarian  honey¬ 
suckle.  It  grows  easily  and  rapidly  to 
a  height  of  10  feet  and  left  to  itself  the 
diameter  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
height.  The  flowers  are  pretty  and 
many,  while  the  berries  provide  a  feast 
for  birds  that  is  unsurpassed.  The 
plants  are .  quoted  at  10  cents  each  and 
the  seed  at  25  cents  per  ounce.  Do 
not  put  hedges  along  the  front  of  the 
grounds.  Be  sure  to  give  the  lawn 
proper  prominence.  s.  h.  madden. 
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Important  Picking  Pointers. 
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Some  Marketing  Secrets. 

How  I  Net  Si 5  Cents  a  Quart. 

Three  Crops  In  Two  Years. 

10,000  Quarts  per  Acre. 

Inside  Facts  About  Varieties. 

How  to  Get  Plants  to  Set. 

The  Flavors  of  Fall  Berries. 
Overcoming  Natural  Prejudices. 
Strawberry  Shortcake  in  October. 
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Practically  a  New  Fruit  for  the  Table 

Every  household  that  raises  its  own  garden  stuff,  much  or  little,  can  and 
should  have  Fall  Berries.  Even  in  competition  with  peaches  and  grapes  the  Straw¬ 
berry  is  queen  of  fruits,  as  the  apple  is  king.  Millions  of  Strawberry  lovers  would 
eat  them  the  year  round,  if  they  could  get  them. 


Market  Strawberries  in  September,  with  corn  and  Fall  apples. 

The  Fall-bearers  are  just  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  “June  only”  kinds.  “Anyone,” 
says  the  author  of  our  booklet,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  “who  cam 
grow  ordinary  strawberries  can,  if  they  read  the  book,  grow  Fall-bearers  almost 
anywhere.” 

Complete,  Authoritative,  Totally  New 

The  Doubting  Thomases  will  pay  little  attention  to  this  advertisement,  or  to 
this  new  fruit  and  promising  new  industry.  They  will  come  trailing  along  in  a 
few  years  when  Fall  Strawberries  are  commonplace,  and  the  big  market  profits 
arc  all  reaped  by  others.  The  open-minded,  the  thoughtful,  the  progressive— above 
all. those  who  know  that  what  the  Farm  Journal  is  willing  to  recommend  is  generally 
about  right — these  will  send  right  away  and  accept  the  following 


Great  Offer 


Strawberry  Secrets, 

Farm  Journal,  Reital?f191,9312  and 


Only  50 


c. 


Do  not  suppose  that  the  Farm  Journal  ties  up  with  every  new  thing  that 
conms  along.  That  is  not  Farm  Journal  style.  Nevertheless,  it  is  wide  awake. 
IT  LEAD'S  in  the  present  amazing  development  of  the  chicken  business,  with  the 
publication  of.  the  famous  booklets  “Poultry  Secrets,”  the  “Corning  Egg-Rook,”  the 
“Curtiss  Poultry  Book,”  and  “The  Million  Egg  Farm.”  IT  LEADS  with  “Duck 
Dollars.”  in  placing  the  duck  industry  on  a  firm  and  profitable  basis.  IT  LEADS  in 
scientific  corn  production  with  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden’s  greatest  work,  “Corn  Secrets.” 
IT  LEADS  in  dairy  work  wJHi  “Half  a  Ton  of  Butter  per  Cow  Per  Year.”  IT 
LEADS  in  getting  the  right  ople  on  the  farms,  and  keeping  the  others  in  the  city, 
with  “Shall  I  Farm?” 

And  all  this  series  of  great  booklets  are  vsupported  and  completed  m  the  columns 
of  the  paper!  itself. 

The  Farm  Journal  is  35  years  old.  It  is  the  foremost  farm  paper  in  the 
world.  It  has  750.000  subscribers,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  all  of  whom  have  paid 
from  two  to  ten  years  in  advance.  It  contains  from  32  to  80  pages,  well  printed 
and  illustrated.  It  is  clean,  honest,  bright,  practical,  up-to-date,  cheerful;  and 
can  stop  when  it  has  said  it.  You  ought  to  take  it. 


TUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON' 


FARM  JOURNAL,  130  N.  Clifton  Street,  Philadelphia. 

I  enclose  50  cents  for  which  send  me  at  once  “Strawberry  Secrets,”  and  enter  my 
name  for  your  paper  theYest  of  1913  and  all  1913. 


My  name  is_ 
P.  O _ 


Street- 


R.  F.  D._ 


_  State. 


(Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk.  Paper  stops  when  time  is  up. 


ter  All — Nature’s 
Ways  Are  Best 


And  so,  at  the  Rupert  Nurseries,  nature  is  given  full 
sway.  Take,  for  instance,  the  winter  storage  of  trees. 
Nearly  all  nurserymen  pile  up  their  trees  in  cellars  like 
cord  wood — little  or  no  dirt  on  the  roots — branches 
twisted  and  bark  scratched.  How  much  better  the  grow¬ 
ing  qualities  of  trees  stored  in  nature’s  own  way — the 
Rupert  way — as  shown  in  the  cut.  Roots  in  the  soil- 
trees  erect  in  their  natural  position.  The  growing  and 
bearing  qualities  of  6uch  trees  are  many  times  better  than 
those  stored  in  wood  pile  fashion.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we 

Didn’t  Have  a  Dissatisfied  Customer 
Last  Year 

Here’s  another — we  give  a  special  guarantee  of  absolute 
purity  of  variety,  with  no  conditions  attached,  on  our 
proved  main  varieties.  If  the  trees  do  not  prove  true  to 
name  we  pay  orchard  planters  not  only  the  price  of  the 
trees  but  the  damage  suffered  also.  We  won’t  be  satisfied 
until  you  are  satisfied. 


you  are 

Rupert  Trees  Are  Sold  Direct  Only 

All  agent’s  and  middlemen’s  profits  are  put  into  your  pockets.  You  get  the  best  guaranteed 
trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Rupert  stock  is  northern  grown,  free  from  scale,  hardy,  shapely, 
have  abundanceof  roots,  and  are  heavy  bearers.  We  grow  all  kindsof  nursery  stock  — apple,  peach, 
pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  shade  and  ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs  and  berries  of  all  kinds. 

Money  in  Currants  We  Pay  Freight  Grangers — Look  ! 

made  $2,250  in  five  If  your  order  amounts  to  $7.50  We  are  an  authorized  Grange 


One  man 

•  i  .  i-,.i  .  i  ft  net  or  over  at  catalog  prices  ana  nouse — members  o 

years,  w.th  very  1.  tie  work,  off  ^  accompanies  ordcr,  we  W;J1  Grange,  No.  I  7 1 ,  1 

or  two  acres.  Ask  about  our  pay  freight.  Safe  delivery  guar-  which  we  refer  our  pat 

special  1912  Currant  Offer.  anteed.  Send  your  trade  cards, 

Send  for  beautiful  1912  Catalog _ It  is  FREE 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SONJ  Box  20,  SENECA, 


ARMY  WORM  MOTH  ON  PEACH. 

clustered  around  one  hole  in  a  peach, 
especially  if  this  hole  was  a  crack  or 
where  the  skin  in  ripening  had  cracked 
away  from  the  stem.  The  injury  to 
the  fruit  resulted  from  their  sucking 
the  juice,  leaving  the  discolored  pulp, 
and  causing  the  fruit  to  appear  as  if 
affected  by  an  internal  “brown  rot.” 
The  juices  had  a  physicking  effect  on 
the  moths,  as  a  result  they  soiled  much 
more  fruit  than  they  destroyed. 

Long  Island.  f.  a.  sirrine. 


SOME  FREAKISH  FRUITS. 

The  past  season  seems  to  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  productive  of  freakish  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  apples.  At  least  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  usual  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  The  picture  at  Fig.  SI,  page  258, 
shows  a  double  Greening  apple  which  has 
but  one  stem  and  has  grown  together  at 
the  base  but  has  two  distinct  calyces,  giv¬ 
ing  one  the  impression  that  in  some  way 
two  apples  have  been  grafted  together. 
This  is  the  common  explanation  of  this 
not  rare  occurence.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  two  branches'  on  a  tree-top  which  have 
rubbed  against  each  other  until  the  bark 
has  been  worn  through  and  the  cambium 
layers  have  grown  together,  exactly  the 
same  as  they  do  iu  artificial  grafting.  In 
the  case  of  fruit,  however,  there  is  little 
cambium  tissue  present  and,  though  there 
are  cases  on  record  of  successful  attempts 
in  grafting  fruits,  they  are  so  rare  and 
the  process  so  difficult  that  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  writer  that  it  is  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  the  case  in  question  is  an 
actual  graft,  but  that  iu  reality  it  is  a 
sport  or  monstrosity  much  the  same  as  a 
chicken  with  two  heads  or  the  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  two  dandelion  heads,  which  is  so 
often  seen. 

While  visiting  the  famous  Tonoloway  or¬ 
chards  in  Maryland  at  picking  time  last 
Fall  I  was' shown  an  apple  which  was  di¬ 
vided  into  five  equal  segments  by  sharply 
defined  russet  lines  extending  from  the  stem 
to  the  calyx.  On  cutting  the  fruit  it  was 
found  that  each  of  these  lines  was  directly 
over  one  of  the  five  cells  which  hold  the 
seeds.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
apple  blossom  is  a  five-part  flower.)  These 
markings  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  Tolman 
Sweet  one  such  line  is  almost  always  pres¬ 
ent  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  that  variety. 
The  Winter  Banana  often^has  two  or  more 
fairly  well  defined  lines. 

In  an  orchard  owned  by  E.  P.  Garret- 
son,  of  Adams  County,  Penn.,  there  are 
four  trees  which  several  years  ago  were 
top-worked  to  Stayman  Winesap.  Of  these 
four  original  trees  one  was  a  Baldwin  and 
one  a  Sweet  Paradise.  Fruit  from  these 
trees  has  been  exhibited  at  two  consecutive 
meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  and  in  each  case  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  in  form  and  to 
some  extent  in  color  to  the  variety  upon 
which  it  was  grafted.  Still  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  fact 
that  fruit  from  the  same  branch  on  the 
tree  grafted  on  the  Baldwin  stock  varied 
so  greatly  that  experts  pronounced  the 
specimens  to  be  different  varieties.  In  a 
neighboring  orchard  of  York  Imperial  in 
which  alternate  rows  were  grafted  to  Stay- 
man  Winesap,  the  fruit  from  the  Stayman 
trees  always  approximates  in  shape  that  of 
the  York  Imperial.  (This  may  he  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  stock,  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  effect  of  cross-pollination  with 
the  York.  In  some  fruits  this  effect  of 
cross-pollination  has  been  shown  to  affect 
the  shape  of  the  fruit  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion.)  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  commonly 
recognized  two  types  of  Baldwin  apples 
known  as  the  “long  stemmed  Baldwin”  and 
the  common  or  “short  stemmed  Baldwin,” 
yet  each  can  be  easily  recognized  as  Bald¬ 
win  types.  Both  bred  true  when  grafted. 

In  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  SALE 


All  will  be  sold  at  about  wholesale  prices.  This  includes 
Apple,  Pestr,  Plum,  Peach,  Cherry,  Quince,  also  shade 
trees.  You  can’t  buy  any  better  trees  anywhere,  no 
matter  what  you  pay.  They’re  all  northern  grown,  hardy, 
healthy,  good  bearers,  true  to  name.  We  also  offer 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Established  33  years.  Capital  $ 100,000 . 

Buy  Your  Trees  From  Us  and  Save  Hall  Your  Money 

We  have  _  no  agents*  or  solicitors’  expenses. 
We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  only.  Means  a 
wonderful  saving,  and  this  money  goes  into  the 
SjQ/  juxuj}  customers’ pockets,  where  it  belongs. 

kjf{  f  MB  SEND  FOR  GREEN  S  FREE  1912  CATALOG. 

jjta  JPG  ^  tells  you  how  to  plant  and  care  for  your 

JrL  "9  trees,  and  gives  other  valuable  information.  If 

you  send  now,  at  once,  you  will  also  get  Green’s 
Book,  How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.” 


Kellogg 


Plants 


Will  Yield  $500  to  $800  per  Acre 

Steyensyille,  Mont.,  Feb.  13. 1912. 

Enclosed  find  order  for  HI, 000  strawberry  plants. 
I  have  used  Kellogg  Thoroughbred  plants  in 
Massachusetts,, Vermont,  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley  of  Montana,  and  have  stiT 
to  experience  my  first  disappointment.  Kellogg 
plants  are  like  a  hard-boiled  egg — they  “can’t  bo 
beat.”— WILLIAM  J.  GALL. 

Another  letter,  dated  Dec.  22,  1911,  comes  to  us 
from  J.  S.  Furnas,  of  Brownville,  Neb.,  stating 
that  he  sold  $725  worth  of  strawberries  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  Kellogg  Thoroughbred  plants. 
This  is  at  the  rate  Of  $1,009  per  acre.  Our  04-page 
book  conta ins  many  reports  of  similar  yields,  and 
tells  how  they  do  it.  It’s  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  Box  430,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22,  Rochester,  New  York 


Make  Evenr  Acre  Net  $200  Each  Yeai 

An  acre  of  Berries  will  bring  more  net  profit  than  ten  acre1 
of  com  or  wheat— With  Less  Work— five  acres,  mor< 
income  than  the  salary  of  the  average  state  senator.  Berry- 
2*.  growing  is  a  solid,  permanent  business.  City  people  g-vs 
fiiQ  are  eating  more  and  more  berries.  Prices  are 
,70V)  double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

)  S  ri1!  Learn  the  facts.  Get  Knight’s  19*2  Book  ml 
iJBya  J  ofSmall  Fruits.  It's  free  if  you  write  soon,  eff 

jrasbs  DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON  LOAF*, 
105  Sawyer,  Mlchlgan^Kcfe 


WfZyiy  nlogue  contains  a  "smLMJUJfdfLn 
com  plete-dst  of  these  I 

wonderfi  money- 
//jf  saving  nursery  bargains. 

/  Less  than  half  agents’  prices  ! 

FREIGHT  PAID!  All  orders  'ftU 
guaranteed  t  Write  TODAY  for  this  ''/ft, 
catalogue— it  will  save  you  money ! 
Don’t  buy  till  you've  read  it ! 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  119,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 

fron},  lT^gust,  Hntl1  November  from  “Pan-Ameri 
can,  {superb”  and  "Productive”  plants.  For  sab 
by  the  originator— Samuel  Cooper,  Delevan,  N  Y 


Strawberry  Plants  Hardy  PI  a  u  ts 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  NORTHERN  GROWN. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  H.  HENNING,  B.F.D.  8,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


Plant  the  Quality  Grape 


Our  Specialty  tor  1912 

One  of  the  best  Sour  Cherries.  Trees  grow 
rapidly  with  large  spreading  head.  Plardy 
everywhere. 

$6.00  per  100 

All  stock  grown  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  the 
Greatest  Nursery  Center  of  North  America. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  all  disease." 

Write  for  our  free  Catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  high  grade  trees. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES  Dansville,  N.Y. 

“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best  " 


The  grape  for  everybody  everywhere.  A  cross 
m  between  the  Catawba  and  the 

wi  Concord — so  scientifically  made 

JL  that  it  unites  all  their  merits 

with  none  of  their  defects. 

1,1  quality  to  the  finest 
jfts  hot  house  cranes  and  as  easily 
prown  as  the  Concord.  For  ten 
fKpSg  years  it  has  proved  its  t  uper- 
iority.  Has  received  awards 
wherever  shown. 

B 1  Write  at  once  for  larffo  des- 
rriptive  catalog  of  Raspberries, 
MR ^  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Straw- 

JPSi  {  berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 

\jggSfcr jD)  Garden  Roots,  Hardy  Pcren- 

aQS&l nia*  Plants, Shrubs, Vines, ltoses, 
j&B  P?)  etc.  It  tolls  how  to  plant  and 

II  «ro\v  them — free  to  everybody, 

k  .T.  T.  LOVETT, 
Box  im.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Our  1912  Catalogue  FREE  to  all. 
Reliable,  interesting  and  instructive. 

ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 

andothe.  important  varieties.  Address, 
C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


on  FRUIT 
PLANTS 


Healthy  northern  grown  stock  that 
will  produce  big  crops  of  good  fruit. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 


IO  Trees  Worth  $1  .SO  for  95  Cents 

1  Niagara  Peach.  1  Montmorency,  1  Bing 
Cherry.l  McIntosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Bart¬ 
lett.  1  Seckel  Pear,  1  Abundance,  1  Reine 
Claude  Plum,  1  Orange  Quince.  All  trees 
first  class  2  yr.  4  to  5  feet  high  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.,  Box  26,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  POTS 


Currant  and 
Grape  Plants, 
Seed  Potatoes, 
etc.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free. 

Write  to-day. 


B55»BEAD  OUI£  GEAR 

AVTEIf _ 111 


AN  TEE. — All  plants 
guaranteed  to  be  first-class 
and  true  to  name,  packed  to 
reach  you  in  good  growing 
condition  ( by  express),  and 
please  you,  or  your  money  back . 


Your  garden  three  weeks  earlier  if  started  in  Paper 
Pots.  Over  two  million  sold  last  year.  We  have  a 
little  folder  telling  all  about  them  and  we  would 
like  to  send  you  one. 

TO  OUR  OLD  CUSTOMERS. — Prices  same  as  last  season.- 
6,000  three-inch,  $5  ;  5,000  four-inch,  $7.50.  Shipped  fiat, 
low  freight  rates. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  S  SON, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Ulus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.  VXRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware, 


(L  A.  D.  BALDWIN 


R.  R.  14 

f  BRIDGMAN,  Mich 


Propagated  Where 
the  Best  Trees  Grow 


1 i  7U 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  2, 


SPRING  WORK  ON  THE  TRUCK  FARM. 

Time  to  Start.— March  1  marks  the 
beginning  of  real  Spring  work  on  most 
Gloucester  County  truck  farms.  Men 
hired  for  the  season  commence  work, 
and  everything  is  activity  and  hustle. 
Many  things  demand  attention,  and  it 
requires  planning  to  determine  which 
shall  bj  done  first.  This  is  a  greater 
problem  here  than  elsewhere,  for  the 
light  sandy  soil  warms  quickly,  and  it  is 
not  exceptional  for  the  season  to  be 
fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  However,  by  pushing 
work  connected  with  the  growing  of 
those  crops  dependent  upon  earliness  for 
greatest  profits,  and  availing  ourselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  prepare  for  those 
crops  less  exacting  as  to  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  things  are  usually  kept  moving  in 
their  proper  order. 

The  Principal  Truck  Crops  on  the 
sandier  soils  are  tomatoes,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  asparagus,  eggplants,  peppers,  can¬ 
taloupes  and  watermelons.  Tomatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  lead,  however,  in  the 
area  planted,  and  are  usually  the  most 
profitable.  Besides  the  above  many 
truckers  grow  onions,  peas,  cabbage, 
string  beans,  Lima  beans  (mostly  bush), 
cucumbers,  squashes,  sugar  corn,  beets, 
carrots,  etc.,  as  minor  crops  help  fill 
out  the  season.  As  we  grow  more  or 
less  extensively  all  of  the  crops  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  exception  of  beets  and 
carrots,  as  well  as  several  acres  of 
Gandy  strawberries,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  review  our  own  work  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Frame  Plants. — Our  first  work  is  on 
land  intended  for  tomatoes,  egg-plants 
and  peppers.  Ground  for  these  crops 
is  sown  in  rye  in  the  Fall,  and  10  tons 
of  manure  spread  on  the  rye.  If  this 
rye  and  manure  was  not  turned  under 
in  February,  then  one  of  the  first  things 
done  in  March  is  to  plow  it  under.  This 
avoids  a  heavy  mat  of  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  which  would  re¬ 
sult  if  the  rye  got  too  large,  and  it  also 
gives  the  ground  time  to  settle  before 
plants  are  set.  Early  plowing  does  not 
permit  a  heavy  growth  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  that 
it  helps  to  hold  the  moisture  that  falls 
and  leaves  the  ground  in  shape  to  keep 
the  crop  supplied  with  moisture  from 


the  underground  supply  throughout  the 
growing  season,  thus  promoting  earli¬ 
ness.  After  plowing  the  ground  is  har¬ 
rowed  at  intervals  until  the  crop  is 
planted.  Tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper 
plants  were  started  in  the  hothouse  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  to  20.  They  are  spotted  in  cold 
frames  about  March  25  and  we  try  to  be 
ready  by  having  the  frames  prepared. 
We  have  one  frame  similar  to  those 
used  everywhere  by  gardeners,  with 
slope  to  the  south,  the  north  side 
boarded  up  to  a  height  of  18  inches,  the 
south  side  being  a  12-inch  board  stood 
on  edge  and  the  whole  well  braced  with 
posts  set  in  the  ground.  The  frame  is 
6)4  feet  wide ;  this  is  greater  than  the 
usual  width,  and  is  made  so  to  use  our 
2)4x7  feet  sash  which  is  the  standard 
for  this  section.  We  also  have  a  larger 
double  sash  frame.  Both  are  good. 

Fitting  Frame. — After  frames  are 
built  we  put  two  to  three  inches  of  finely 
turned  stable  manure  or  stable  and  hog 
manure  mixed  in  the  bottom  and  spread 
over  it  two  inches  of  rich  sandy  loam. 
This  forms  the  bed  into  which  plants 
are  set.  After  this  is  made  the  frame 
is  covered  with  sash  to  await  the  first 
warm  sunshiny  day,  when  plants  are 
transplanted  from  the  hothouse.  The 
distance  of  transplanting  tomatoes  in 
the  cold  frame  will  in  the  future  be  4)4 
inches  both  ways.  After  several  years 
of  comparative  tests  with  setting  at 
greater  distance  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
added  stoutness  and  size  of  plants  does 
not  compensate  for  the  extra  space  al- 
loted  to  them.  However,  this  work  of 
making  frames  usually  comes  about 
March  20.  Previous  to  this  there  is 
much  else  to  claim  our  attention.  The 
teams,  after  plowing  under  rye  and  any 
other  plots  that  were  not  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  are  set  to  work  disking,  harrowing 
and  fitting  all  fields  intended  for  truck 
or  berries.  Manure  applied  in  the  Fall 
to  the  asparagus  beds  is  cut  in,  and  the 
fields  harrowed  to  loosen  and  warm  the 
soil,  thus  favoring  an  early  growth  from 
the  crowns. 

The  Watermelon  Ground  is  the  first 
to  be  marked  out,  or  more  correctly 
furrowed  out.  This  furrowing  is  done 
very  early  in  March  with  a  two-horse 
plow,  marking  in  checks  eight  feet  apart 
each  way.  It  is  then  manured  by  put¬ 


ting  a  large  forkful  of  long  barnyard 
manure  in  each  cross  or  hill.  A  cartload 
of  manure  to  35  or  40  hills  is  about 
right.  After  manuring  two  furrows  are 
thrown  over  the  row  to  cover  the  ma¬ 
nure.  This  prevents  it  from  becoming 
dry  and  also  aids  in  its  decay.  This 
work  accomplished  the  melon  ground 
needs  no  more  attention  until  planting 
time,  when  the  hills  are  trodden  and 
leveled  off  to  firm  them,  and  make  easy 
planting. 

,  Planting  Onions. — About  the  same 
time  peas  are  planted  we  prepared  the 
ground  for  onions.  We  plant  sets  of  the 
Yellow  Danvers  variety  and  let  them 
mature  rather  than  pulling  for  bunching 
purposes.  They  reach  marketable  size 
about  July  1  and  bring  good  prices  at 
that  time.  The  ground  is  plowed  in  the 
Fall  and  heavily  manured.  It  is  at  this 
time  first  disked  to  cut  in  the  manure, 
then  harrowed  with  the  Acme,  and 
marked  in  rows  2)4  feet  apart  to  permit 
horse  cultivation.  Then  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is 
drilled  in  the  furrows  and  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  a  tooth  behind  the  drill.  A 
small  ridge  is  thrown  over  these  rows 
with  a  ridger,  the  top  is  raked  off,  leav¬ 
ing  a  level  surface,  after  which  an  onion 
marker  is  pushed  down  the  rows,  mak¬ 
ing  holes  two  inches  apart  in  which 
onions  are  placed  by  hand.  The  onion 
marker  is  similar  to  a  wheelbarrow  with 
pegs  for  making  the  holes  placed  two 
inches  apart  around  the  rim  of  the 
wheel.  Planted  at  this  distance  seven 
to  eight  bushels  of  sets  are  required  to 
set  an  acre,  and  as  they  are  all  stuck  by 
hand  it  requires  some  time  and  patience. 
With  practice,  however,  progress  is  fair¬ 
ly  rapid.  Boys  do  the  work  well,  and 
in  most  instances  will  do  it  faster  than 
men,  for  grown-ups  often  find  their  fin¬ 
gers  are  all  thumbs  when  doing  such 
work. 

Our  Sweet  Potato  Beds  are  12  feet 
wide  and  50  or  more  feet  long,  warmed 
by  furnace  heat.  They  are  made  by  ex¬ 
cavating  two  feet  or  more  deep  with  a 
gradual  slope  from  one  end  of  the  bed 
to  the  other,  and  deeper  in  the  center 
than  on  the  sides.  A  large  brick  fur¬ 
nace  is  built  at  the  lower  end  beyond 
where  the  bed  is  to  come,  and  a  flue  run 
from  it  up  through  the  center  of  the  bed 


about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Heavy 
sleepers  are  laid  across  every  five  feet 
and  boards  placed  on  them  side  by  side 
an  inch  apart  to  form  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  The  inch  openings  allow  the  heat 
from  beneath  to  come  through.  Care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  sleepers  well  above  the 
flue,  and  the  flue  itself  next  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  is  covered  with  earth  to  prevent 
loss  by  fire.  Boards  are  stood  on  edge 
and  nailed  around  the  bed;  and  a  chim¬ 
ney  is  placed  at  the  end  opposite  the  fur¬ 
nace.  In  the  bed  thus  made  we  firsl  put 
six  to  eight  inches  of  long  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  then  three  to  five  inches  of  pure 
sand  taken  from  well  below  the  surface 
soil,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  any  disease 
germs,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  potatoes 
which  go  in  as  soon  after  March  20,  as 
possible.  Potatoes  are  laid  in  this  soil; 
sprinkled  lightly  with  warm  ■  water; 
merely  covered  with  subsoil  sand ;  the 
bed  covered  with  hay  and  a  fire  started 
in  the  furnace  at  once.  In  a  few  days, 
when  sprouts  start,  the  hay  is  removed 
and  two  inches  or  more  of  sand  added 
so  as  to  give  sprouts  or  plants  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  root.  Our  experience  is  that  there 
is  much  less  rotting  of  potatoes  in  the 
bed  by  first  sprinkling,  then  adding  the 
sand  on  the  installment  plan. 

Don’t  Use  Cement.  —  One  thing 
learned  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
potato  beds  was  that  it  is  not  best  to  re¬ 
pair  old  furnaces  with  cement.  We  used 
it  to  fill  up  crevices  in  the  flue  and  fur¬ 
nace  where  the  old  mortar  had  fallen 
out,  and  avoided  a  serious  fire  only  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  some  one  who 
was  present  when  it  started.  The  heat 
in  the  furnace  had  caused  the  cement 
to  crack  and  drop  out.  As  others  using 
cement  experienced  like  trouble,  only  in 
some  cases  with  more  disastrous  results, 
we  will  in  the  future  use  the  ordinary 
lime  mortar.  This  falls  out  in  time,  but 
is  more  lasting  than  the  cement  used  last 
year.  But  to  return  to  our  work.  If  by 
the  first  of  April  we  have  the  usual 
March  planting  done,  most  of  the  truck 
fields  in  process  of  fitting  for  the  crops 
that  are  to  go  in  them  and  the  potato 
beds  and  cold  frames  well  under  way  we 
feel  that  a  good  start  has  been  made  for 
a  busy  season,  and  that  the  work  done 
in  March  has  put  us  all  in  training  for 
the  still  busier  months  of  April  and 
May.  trucker,  jr. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 


Save  $1,000,000  Per  Month 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  far  outsell  any 
other  make  of  tire. 

The  success  of  this  tire  has  been  the  sensation  of 
Tiredom.  And  the  present  demand  is  three  times 
larger  than  one  year  ago. 


We  have  proved  that  these  tires  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 
And  tens  of  thousands  of  users  have  proved  it. 

Based  on  present  demand,  that  saving  this  year 
means  a  million  a  month  to  motorists. 

You  owe  to  yourself,  if  you  are  a  tire  user,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  that  saving. 


900,000  Tested  Out — 127  Makers  Adopt  Them 


#  Men  used  to  say,  when  these 
tires  were  new,  “I  doubt  the  sav¬ 
ing;  I  will  wait  and  see.” 

But  the  doubting  days  are  over. 
Nine  hundred  thousand  of  these 
tires  have  now  been  tested  out. 
Last  year  our  sales  jumped  to 
409,521  tires. 

This  year,  127  leading  motor 
car  makers  have  contracted  for 
Goodyear  tires.  And  they  know  tires. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  come  to 
outsell  every  other  tire  in  exist¬ 
ence.  And  the-  demand  has  tre¬ 
bled  in  a  single  year. 

That  is  the  answer  when  men 
have  tried  these  tires.  It  will  be 
your  answer  when  you  make  the 
test. 

Means  Vi  Saved 

No-Riin-Cut  tires  now  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 
They  used  to  cost  one-fifth  extra. 

They  save  you,  in  the  first 
place,  all  the  worry,  all  the  ruin 
of  rim-cutting. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent 
of  all  ruined  clincher  tires  are 
rim-cut. 

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10 
per  cent  oversize.  That- means  10 


per  cent  more  air — 10  per  cent 
added  carrying  capacity.  It  saves 
the  blow-outs  due  to  overloading. 

Ten  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  The 
average  oversize,  based  on  many 
comparisons,  is  much  over  10%. 


These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — umler 
average  conditions  will  cut  tire 
bills  in  two. 

No  Other  Way 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  controlled 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 
With  a  Bulldog  Grip 


by  our  patents.  Vulcanized  into 
the  tire  base  are  three  flat  bands 
of  126  braided  wires.  These  wires 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

No -Rim -Cut  tires  have  no 
hooks  on  the  base.  They  need 
not  be  hooked  to  the  rims.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  force  them  off  the  rims 
until  you  remove  the  flange.  Then 
they  come  off  like  all  quick-de- 
tachables. 

Your  removable  'rim  flanges, 
when  you  use  these  tires,  curve 
outward  instead  of  inward.  That’s 
why  they  can’t  cut  the  tire. 

They  fit  any  standard  rims. 

Other  makers,  to  meet  our 
competition,  have  used  other  de¬ 
vices  to  make  hookless  tires.  But 
those  devices  have  proved  trans¬ 
ient  and  unsafe.  The  only  satis¬ 
factory  tire  of  this  new  type  is 
the  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 

When  you  once  prove  this,  by 
actual  test,  you  will  never  buy 
other  tires. 

Our  1912  Tire  Book — based  on  13 
years  sperf  in  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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Stop!  Look!  Listen! 

Since  the  first  importation  of  Gen¬ 
uine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  by 
The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  some  seven 
years  ago,  this  material  has  clearly 
proven  its  superiority  for  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  fruits  of  all  sorts,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  other  legumes. 

Says  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Drew,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  and  Manager  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Conyers  Farm,  Connecticut : 
“I  have  used  the  Genuine  Thomas 
Phosphate  Powder  (Basic  Slag 
Meal)  for  several  years  past  for  the 
fertilization  of  fruits,  more  especially 
on  apples  and  peaches.  ...  I 
find  that  it  has  a  very  positive  action 
in  encouraging  and  improving  the 
fruit  buds  and  a'n  equally  positive  ac¬ 
tion  in  producing  high  color  and  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  in  both  apples  and 
peaches.” 

Mr.  A.  T.  Repp,  for  several  years 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  growers  of  apples  and  other 
fruits  in  New  Jersey,  writes :  ‘‘I 

have  used  the  Genuine  Thomas  Phos¬ 
phate  Powder  (Basic  Slag  Meal)  for 
years  with  excellent  results  on  our 
apple  orchards.  With  its  use  the 
fruit  increased  in  size,  color  and 
healthy  growth.  On  check  rows  the 
difference  was  plainly  seen  in  favor 
of  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  the  orchard.” 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
splendid  record  that  the  Genuine 
Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  has  made 
has  led  to  the  offering  of  inferior  so- 
called  “Thomas  Phosphates”  and 
“Basic  Slag  Phosphates,”  which  are 
really  trading  upon  the  good  name 
and  reputation  of  the  genuine  article. 
On  account  of  their  inferior  quality 
they  are  frequently  offered  at  prices 
calculated  to  mislead  the  uninformed 
buyer. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  has 
several  times  warned  the  Agricultural 
public  in  regard  to  these  inferior 
or  adulterated  materials.  That 
these  warnings  are  needed  is  shown 
by  the  following  from  the  report  of 
the  “Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Fertilizers,  1911,”  page 
No.  38. 


“Basic  Slag  Phosphate  or  Thomas 
Slag” 

“The  highest  grade  on  the  market 
contains  17-19  per  cent  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  35-50  per  cent  of  Lime  in 
finely  divided  form.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  inferior  grades  offered  for 
sale  at  prices  which  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  and  against  which 
he  should  be  on  his  guard.  The 
Lime  is  in  efficient  form  for  cor¬ 
recting  soil  acidity.” 

Again  on  page  No.  39  we  find  : 

“Inferior  Basic  Slag” 

“In  October,  a  sample  was  sent  by 
Dr.  F.  Milton  Smith,  who  stated  it 
represented  two  tons  of  Basic  Slag 

bought  of  the  -  Company  of 

New  York.  The  firm  wrote  him  that 
it  was  1G  to  18  per  cent  Slag,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  tagged  14  £er 
cent.  The  station  analysis  showed 
only  10.59  per  cent  of  Phos.  Acid 
soluble  in  Acid.  The  station  agent 
later  drew  a  sample  from  seven 
bags  of  this  material  at  Dr.  Smith’s 
farm,  at  Darien.  This  sample  con¬ 
tained  9.98  per  cent  of  Acid — soluble 
Phosphoric  Acid,  thus  confirming  the 
gross  inferiority  of  this  Basic  Slag.” 

Intending  buyers  should  safeguard 
their  own  interests  by  purchasing  the 
Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
from  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company, 
thus  avoiding  the  disappointments  and 
crop  failures  due  to  the  using  of 
an  inferior  article. 

Valuable  literature  concerning  The 
Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 
and  the  famous  E.  Frank  Coe  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

1  — Have  Been  Raising  the  Standard  of  Excellence  for  Over  Fifty  Years — 1  Q 

QUALITY  THAT  MEANS  ECONOMY 

Every  farmer  should  study  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  This 
does  not  mean  the  use  of  smaller  quantities  of  fertilizer ;  but  it  does  mean  the 
use  of  the  correct  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  each  particular  crop. 

Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food 'Values  than  are  the  most  Expert  Chemists. 

Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to  you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year. 

Said  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station: — “The 
Value  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as  upon  the 
character  of  the  materials  used  to  make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS  is  proven 
by  such  results  as  the  following : 

From  a  Veteran  Gardener  in  New  Jersey 

I  use  your  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Excelsior  Guano  on  cabbage.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  quick  growth  the  cabbages 
make  with  only  one  application  of  10  lbs.  to  100  feet  of  the  row.  You  may  judge  what  I  think  of  the  E.  Frank 
Coe  Excelsior  Guano  when  I  say  I  have  used  it  now  for  24  years  in  my  gardens.  I  use  about  20  tons  every  year  of 
this  brand  with  good  results.  Herman  Hillman.  New  Jersey. 

A  Young  Aroostook  County  (Maine)  Farmer  Makes  a  Record  Crop  With  Coe's  Fertilizers 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  last  spring  purchased  a  $15,000  farm,  paying  a  small  amount 
down  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  the  balance.  (Quite  an  undertaking  for  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years. ) 

On  Aug.  9tli,  1911,  Mr.  Ward  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer  is  giving  me  splendid  results  this  year.  I  have  50  acres  of 
Potatoes  (Cobblers,  Green  Mountain,  Carmans,  Bliss  and  Gold  Coin)  on  which  I  used  40  tons  of  your  E.  Frank  Coe’s 
Standard  Potato  Fertilizer.  The  tops  are  stocky  and  the  crop  has  set  heavily.  I  have  47  acres  in  one  held  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  finer  in  Aroostook  County.  This  tells  the  quality  of  the  Fertilizer.” 

At  digging  time  from  this  50  acres  of  Potatoes,  young  Mr.  Ward  harvested  6,400  barrels  of  Potatoes,  or  17,600 
bushels,  an  average  of  352  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  no  garden  patch,  or  a  crop  receiving  special  culture  to 
force  yields.  The  crop  was  planted,  cultivated  and  sprayed  by  young  Mr.  Ward  alone  without  any  help.  This 
magnificent  crop  has  enabled  Mr.  Ward  to  pay  all  his  expense  of  raising  the  crop,  to  pay  oft'  over®  7,000.00  on  his 
mortgage  and  to  have  a  very  good  showing  besides.  We  have  never  seen  a  better  example  of  what  grit  and 
ability  can  do  backed  up  by  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS,  not  something  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 


(BASIC  SLAG  MEAL) 


Grows  Big  Red  Apples  and 

Other  Fruits 


THE  COE-MORTIMER 

-.COMPANY^ 

M  CHAMBERS  ST. 
new  YORI^ 


International  Apple  Shipper!’  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Cup  for  Best  Commercial  Ex¬ 
hibit  of  Packed  Fruit.  Won  by 
Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Connecticut. 


Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island 
Greening’s  offered  by  Governor  Pothier,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode 
Island. 


THE  ABOVE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  TROPHIES 
WON  BY  USERS  OF 


Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples 

offered  by  Governor  I'oss,  of  Massachusetts. 
Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 


Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder 


AT  THE 


GREAT  NEW  ENGLAND  FRUIT  SHOW 

Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 


The  GENUINE  al¬ 
ways  bears  on  the 
tags  the  following 
Trade  Mark  : 


Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 


Him 

■pill 
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TOP-WORKING  YOUNG  APPLE  TREES. 

PAItT  I. 

In  making  an  addition  to  my  first  filler 
apple  orchard  in  the  Spring  of  1899  I  de¬ 
sired  to  set  a  few  Williams  Red  as  semi¬ 
fillers,  and  to  obtain  trees  that  should  suit 
me  decided  to  top-work  on  to  some  other 
variety.  To  do  this  I  ordered  50  Wal- 
bridge,  on  the  advice  of  a  nurseryman  who 
claimed  to  be  short  on  Spy  (the  variety  or¬ 
dered),  but  who  might  have  been  long  on 
Walbridge.  Anyway  I  received  some  very 
handsome  trees ;  about  80  of  these  were 
immediately  set  and  later  budded  to  Will¬ 
iams,  the  buds  being  set  in  limbs  from  six 
to  15  inches  from  main  body  of  tree.  They 
have  now  borne  a  few  crops  of  fi'uit,  and 
are  well  shaped,  handsome  trees,  except  the 
Williams  outgrows  the  Walbridge,  the  Will¬ 
iams  wood  being  from  one-third  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  larger  than  the  Walbridge 
wood  below  where  budded.  The  others  were 
set  in  nursery  row  and  later  budded  to 
the  variety  desired.  Wealthy  has  so  far 
proved  satisfactory,  making  a  good  clean 
growth  where  budded.  Two  rows  of  Hurl- 
but  top-budded  to  Williams  are  larger 
trees,  and  only  an  expert  would  notice  they 
had  been  top-worked  to  another  variety. 

I  also  top-worked  some  lien  Davis  and 
I.onglield  we  had  set  as  fillers  to  Wealthy  ; 
the  lien  Davis  especially  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  as  a  stock  to  top-work  Wealthy 
upon.  For  various  reasons,  but  mostly  to 
improve  the  market  value,  I  changed  over 
perhaps  100  trees  with  practically  no  loss 
of  time  in  their  growth.  They  had  been 
done  in  two  or  three  different  years  when 
I  had  a  little  time  to  spare,  and  really  had 
not  hindered  me  much  with  other  work.  I 
now  knew  for  certain  what  kind  of  apples 
those  trees  would  bear  when  a  few  years 
older,  and  the  bearing  qualities  of  the 
trees  from  which  the  buds  were  taken  ;  that 
was  surely  worth  working  for,  and  I  was 
catching  the  top-budding  fever.  As  I  have 
a  cheap  and  satisfactory  express  service  by 
which  my  fruit  is  sent  to  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  1  decided  to  add  more  Summer  and 
Fall  apples  to  my  orchard.  So  in  the 
Spring  of  1904  I  bought  trees  enough  for 
that  purpose,  although  not  intending  to  set 
them  all  in  one  year.  Even  where  I  buy 
a  first-class  two-year-old  tree  I  prefer  to 
grow  it  here  at  least  two  years  more  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  into  a  permanent  orchard. 

I  can  start  the  tops  there  to  suit  me  easier 
than  when  set  in  orchard  form,  and  im¬ 
prove  the  root  growth  by  at  least  one 
pruning,  for  I  believe  the  root  system  can 
be  improved  by  proper  handling  as  well  as 
the  tops. 

I  wished  a  few  more  Williams ;  for  best 
results  they  must  be  top-worked.  1  had  a 
couple  of  acres  of  Gravenstein  ;  this  apple 
here  is  liable  to  injury  from  extreme  cold 
largely  on  the  body  of  the  trees,  the  bark 
cracking  or  being  killed  in  spots  mostly 


near  the  ground.  A  year  or  two  before  a 
December  freeze  had  killed  a  number  of 
trees  in  this  vicinity,  the  bark  being 
killed  entirely  around  the  butt  of  the  tree; 
I  had  only  one  such  case.  So  I  decided  to 
top-work  my  Gravenstein.  Had  I  stopped 
here  it  would  have  been  dollars  in  my 
pockets,  for  later  I  decided  to  top-bud  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  and  then  my  troubles 
commenced.  I  ordered  largely  Spy,  perhaps 
one-fourth  Walbridge,  and  50  Hurlbut 
two-year  trees.  These  were  satisfactory, 
except  that  the  Hurlbut  "were  three  years 
old,  big  sprawling  tops,  packed  in  one  large 
box  with  a  freight  and  packing  charge  of 
about  10  cents  each.  Limbs  were  some¬ 
what  broken,  and  I  would  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  buy  such  trees.  These  I  thought 
best  to  set  immediately ;  the  rest,  except 
some  sold,  I  put  into  nursery  rows  where 
I  intended  to  bud  a  good  share  of  them 
the  second  year. 

With  more  fruit  to  handle,  the  labor 
problem  growing  worse  every  year,  I  soon 
found  August  too  busy  a  month  for  me  to 
spend  time  in  top-budding  trees.  The  only 
man  I  could  ever  hire  for  such  work  was 
off  on  a  better  job,  and  other  help  was  out 
of  the  question.  Part  of  the  Ilurlbuts 
were  top-worked  to  Williams,  and  these  are 
now  nice  bearing  trees  ;  the  rest  I  grafted. 
1  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  Wealthy  upon  this  strong 
growing  tree,  and  I  should  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off  had  I  used  straight  Wealthy  trees, 
and  yet  the  Williams  thrives  to  perfection 
upon  it.  In  1906  a  small  orchard  was  set, 
all  of  which  were  grafted  in  1909  or  1910. 
In  1907  I  set,  I  hope,  my  last  orchard; 
some  Wealthys  were  set  as  fillers  and  about 
200  to  top-work.  This  last  season  these 
were  largely  grafted  to  the  varieties  de¬ 
sired. 

With  some  large  trees  which  I  wished 
to  change  to  more  profitable  varieties,  or 
test  new  varieties,  and  some  experimental 
work,  one  tree  with  at  least  a  dozen  strains 
of  Baldwin  from  different  States  and  nur¬ 
series,  and  one  from  a  tree  probably  100 
years  old,  I  hope  to  sometime  know  if 
there  is  a  difference  worth  working  for  in 
setting  an  orchard  on  the  top-budding  plan 
to  Baldwins.  I  commenced  grafting  the 
latter  part  of  March,  choosing  the  warmest 
days,  and  worked  nearly  every  day  until  my 
apples  had  been  in  bloom  a  number  of  days, 
certainly  a  month’s  steady  time.  In  my 
first  work  the  scions  were  cut  as  we  went 
along  with  satisfactory  results.  Before  the 
buds  began  to  swell  I  used  scions  cut  ear¬ 
lier  and  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  will 
still  take  a  few  day's  work  to  finish  my 
top-working  experiment,  and  as  I  look  back 
and  count  up  the  results  I  feel  that  the 
balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  unnecessary 
labor  in  a  very  busy  time.  I  have  lost  at 
least  three  years’  time  on  a  few  hundred 
trees,  and  although  the  injury  may  not  be 
large,  I  would  prefer  that  my  young  trees 
should  not  be  grafted  if  I  wished  to  grow 
the  ideal  tree.  On  the  other  side,  I  have 
had  a  longer  time  and  more  experience  in 
choosing  varieties  and  now  know  for  cer¬ 
tain  what  varieties  my  trees  will  bear, 
and  perhaps  of  not  much  money  value  a 
lot  of  other  experience  on  the  top-working 
fad.  h.  o.  MEAD. 


Spray  Book  Free 

It  tells 

“How  to  Spray, 
When  to  Spr3V) 

Which 
Sprayer  to 
Use” 

The  spray  formulas  in  this  book 
make  it  a  valuable  guide  for  you 
no  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  acreage. 

Send  for  it  now  and  have  it 
at  hand  for  ready  reference. 


THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 
** Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumfts 
__  for  Every  Service. “ 

58  West  Foil  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes— it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Wrlteforour 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  au  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  W rite  to-day. 

MORRILL  A  MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  Lime. 

T.  8  S.  C.  WHITE  CO..  BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  .  ■  -  NEW  YORK 


APPLES  AT  $7.50  PER  BARREL. 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple?  Pyrox 
makes  a  perfect  apple. by  protecting  fruit 
and  foliage  from  codling  moth  and  other 
leaf  eating  insects  besides  acting  as  a 
fungicide.  It  makes  the  fruit  hang  on  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  Fall  which 
gives  better  color,  waxiness  and  keeping 
quality,  giving  the  fruit  that  “finish” 
which  brings  the  top  market  price. 
Apples  at  $7.50  per  barrel  this  season 
were  some  apples,  but  many  who  sprayed 
with  Pyrox  realized  this  price.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask  the 
Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
hook  on  spraying. 


Ill 


Our  No.  190  Horizontal  Barrel 
Sprayer,  solidly  built  on  skids,  is  shipped 
ready  for  work  in  orchard,  garden  or  field. 
Pump  outside — all  parts  easy  to  get  at.  No 
waste  of  time ;  no  unpleasant  work  with  the 
hands  in  the  solution  trying  to  fix  valves  or 
packing.  No  corrosion.  Heavy  pressure. 
Thoroughly  serviceable  and  satisfactory. 

Four  row  attachment. 

You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  its 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
r  it.  Write  us  for  special  book¬ 
lets.  Complete  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  or¬ 
chard  tools  backed  by 
76  years’  experience. 

Bateman  M’Pg  Co., 

Box,  102-H  Grenloch,  N.J. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  SELLING 
“GAKDKNKR’S  FBI  END 
CULTIVATOR.”  One  man  made 
$18.50  in  one  day.  Write  today  for  Agents'  special 
liberal  terms.  Ulrich  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Rock  Falls, Ill, 


AGENTS 

HANDY 


TRUE  FRIENDS 


Are  Your 


The  Celebrated 
“Friend”  Motor- Pump 
Neat,  Compact,  Strong, 
Rigid,  Positive  Drive; 
High,  Even  Pressure;  Perfect  Control.  Built 
in  two  sizes — 7  and  12  gal.  per  min.  capacity. 

Needs  no  foundation — sets  anywhere.  Put 
it  on  your  own  Outfit  and  SPRAY  as 
you  never  sprayed  before.  “Friend” 
power  propeller  agitator  furnished 
with  this  machine  at  a  SPECIAL 
PRICE.  The  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able,  smoothest  working  high  pres¬ 
sure  power  unit  on  earth. 


There’s  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 


Thoasznds  ot  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  Growers  iri 
tiling.  “FRIEND  NOZ¬ 
ZLES  IRE  SUPERIOR.” 

Wlj  Is  Ibis  ? 

SIMPLY  Unuw  tWy  OFT  TITER P-  An  IMITATION 
imlir.lw  Dial  aoaMWbara  tlirrn  au  ORIGINAL,  l/nk  on 
tha  NOZZLE  you  u*<  and  w  if  you  can  find  U>»  MAKKIl’H 
NAME  and  lire  word  “PATENTED.”  The  “FRIEND”  to 
the  ORIGINAL  I »r Noaale  doing  away  with  thr  Ho.tr,. 
•’FRIEND"  Nooataa  have  do  HORNS,  no  1IOOK.H,  nothing  to 
Mich,  or  clog.  They  make  Ilia  Imnt  MINT-LIKE  tipra y, 
dnviag  it  fa/thar  into  Ua  um  thoa  Uk  cluster. 

Tha  "ANGLE”  «?r#r»  wr  thn  and  down  lata  n*  CALYX. 
Ill  “  RECUL  AR  “  In  for  ordinary  work,  lute  wMcfc  to  want.d  Sait*- 
taettoo  fwarantood  or  *7  refunded.  Price,  |l.00  tack,  postpaid 

“  FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

\  Caapori,  Niagara  Coanty  ...  Nmta  Yortk 


Best  Friends 

Rid  your  fruit  trees 
of  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
and  all  other  pests  by 
using  the  CELEBRATED 
“Friend”  hand  and  power  Spraying  Outfits. 
They  are  designed  and  every  part  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  in  the  largest  and 
oldest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  Spraying  Outfits.  The 
first  gasoline  power  sprayer  was  a  “  Friend.  ” 
The  good  old  Quaker  motto  “Square  Dealing 
and  Satisfied  Customers” is  a. cherished  heritage. 
In  modern  English  it’s  “Making  Good,”  and  we 
have  facilities  here  to  do  it.  “  Friend  ”  features 
are  not  a  hatching  up  of  experimental  sensa¬ 
tions,  but  a  healthy  development  of  our  simple, 
original,  mechanical  realities. 


nTHIS  Figure  15  hand  pump  is  only  another  one  of  our 
MANY  good  things  used  the  world  over.  Pronounced 
by  LEADING  FRUIT  GROWERS  the  BEST  hand  pump 
proposition  on  earth. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  RIGID  plunger,  always 
in  ALIGNMENT  (no  cramping),  QUICK  DETACHABLE 
valve  seats,  QUICK  ADJUSTABLE  and  ACCESSIBLE 
packing.  It  possesses  the  NOVEL  FEATURES  found  in 
the  “Friend”  motor-pump.  Plungers  DO  NOT  touch 
inside  the  cylinders.  Has  simple  “Friend”  construction. 
The  SIMPLEST,  STRONGEST,  EASIESTworking,  most 
DURABLE  Hand  pump  on  earth.  We  also  have  other 

This  machine  is  built  in  different  sizes,  Neat,  tank  pUmpS,  Barrel  pUmpS,  etc. 

Compact,  Rigid  high  pressure  Power  Unit,  SEE  THAT  YOUR  NEXT  SPRAYER  IS  A  “  FRIEND " 


Propeller  agitator.  Large 
Equipment  Complete. 


wheels.  Wide  tires. 


TELL  US  WHAT  YOUR  NEEDS  ARE  AND  WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 

■  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  IS  READY - 


Our  Figure  2.  Note  the  Low  mounting.  Short 
turning,  Easy  drawing.  Flexible  construction. 
Not  an  experiment  but  an  established  model. 
Hundreds  in  use. 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


GASPORT,  NIAGARA  CO., 
NEW  YORK 


1912. 
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LOW-HEADED  APPLE  TREES. 

What  has  brought  about  the  tendency 
toward  the  low-headed  tree,  made  that 
tendency  more  pronounced  each  year, 
and  what  has  been  the  result  of  that 
tendency,  is  an  interesting  topic  for 
consideration  and  study  by  the  grower 
who  is  now  producing  apples  commer¬ 
cially,  or  for  one  who  has  prospective 
plantings  in  mind  and  is  taking  into 
consideration  the  competition  he  must 
expect  to  have  in  the  future.  The  fact 
is  that  previous  to  1895  but  few  apple 
orchards  in  the  East  were  set  out  and 
trained  with  the  low-headed  type  of  tree 
in  view,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  the 
low-headed  orchards  at  that  time  in  ac¬ 
tual  bearing  in  the  East  were  largely  the 
result  of  the  planter’s  ignorance  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  methods  or  neglect  in  carrying 
out  those  methods.  Up  to  the  year  1900 
such  low-headed  orchards  were  pointed 
out  as  evidence  of  neglect  or  lack  of 
horticultural  knowledge  upon  the  part 
of  the  owners,  and  the  same  criticism 
is  made  yet  at  this  date  by  men  who 
have  not  kept  pace  with  horticultural 
progress.  In  1902  my  attention  was 
called  to  some  remarkable  stories  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  yield  of  young  apple  trees 
grown  by  Grant  Hitchings  at  South 
Onondaga.  An  examination  of  his  or¬ 
chard  trees  the  following  year  showed 
that  statements  of  actual  yield  upon 
trees  set  five  to  10  years  had  not  been 
exaggerated.  Hitchings  put  forth  his 
sod-mulch  system  of  culture  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  causing  the  early  bearing  of 
his  orchard  trees.  A  close  inspection 
of  his  trees  and  inquiries  relative  to  his 
pruning  methods  indicated  that  other 
factors  than  sod  mulch  might  be  fully 
as  important,  or  possibly  more  important 
in  promoting  early  bearing.  My  work, 
at  that  time,  taking  me  among  the  or¬ 
chards  of  the  State  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  continuing  for  10  years.  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  large 
number  of  young  orchards,  and  invari¬ 
ably  the  tree  of  the  low-headed  type 
which  had  been  pruned  but  little  if  any 
after  time  of  setting  until  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  had  commenced,  produced  fruit 
sooner  than  those  orchards  in  which  a 
so-called  perfect  system  of  pruning  was 
inaugurated  from  the  start  and  carried 
out.  I  also  found  that  most  varieties 
of  apples,  if  left  to  form  their  own 
head,  formed  a  shapely,  symmetrical, 
uniform  tree  of  the  type  of  that  variety. 
A  close  study  of  what  happens  when 
many  branches  are  cut  back  or  removed, 
as  is  often  done  in  young  trees,  shows 
thaft  twigs,  .suckers  and!  long  young 
growth  are  made  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
spur  and  fruit  bud  production.  It.  is 
claimed  that  the  cutting  back  of  young 
apple  trees  invigorates  them,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  definite  proof  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  have  watched  with  interest  or¬ 
chards  grown  by  advocates  of  each  kind 
of  pruning  and  almost  invariably  where 
equal  care  was  given,  the  non-pruned 
tree  at  10  years  old  was  larger  and  pro¬ 
ducing  more  fruit  than  the  one  regularly 
cut  back.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Winter 
or  early  Spring  pruning.  The  Summer 
pruning  is  an  art  that  varies  with  each 
variety  and  season,  and  while  so-called 
experts  extol  its  value,  there  are  .so 
many  “if s”  relative  to  putting  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  operation  that  I  believe  its  value 
to  the  commercial  apple  grower  is  prob¬ 
lematic.  High-headed  trees  were  the 
product  of  old  methods.  Orchards  set 
in  fields  near  the  house  were  largely 
pastured  and  lower  branches  were 
browsed  off,  making  high  heads,  or  if 
set  in  open  field  and  tilled  crops  grown 
during  the  first  few  years,  followed  af¬ 
terwards  by  hay,  it  was  desirable  to 
have  heads  high  enough  to  use  a  horse, 
cultivator,  mowing  machine,  hay  rake, 
etc.,  underneath  the  trees.  Also  with 
close  plantings,  not  followed  by  the  time¬ 
ly  thinning  of  trees,  the  branches  soon 
touched,  followed  by  the  death  of  those 
lower  limbs  deprived  of  sunlight,  which 
resulted  in  a  gradual  raising  of  the 
crown  or  head  of  a  tree  until  examples 
can  be  found  in  which  it  takes  a  20-foot 
ladder  to  reach  the  first  bearing 
branches. 

Then  the  scientist  and  experimenter 
discovered  the  effectiveness  of  various 
sprays  for  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  practice  of  spraying  de¬ 
veloped  until  all  of  our  most  successful 
apple  growers  follow  the  practice.  Such 
pests  as  San  Jose  scale,  apple  aphis,  and 
blister  mite  required  the  most  thorough 
spraying  work  to  combat  them  success¬ 
fully,  and  after  a  grower  had  sprayed  a 
few  of  the  old  type  of  high-headed  trees 


in  the  thorough  manner  necessary  in 
combating  these  troubles,  he  began  to 
appreciate  the  ease  with  which  a  low¬ 
headed  tree  could  be  thoroughly  sprayed. 

Fruit  can  be  harvested  at  one-half 
the  cost  from  low-headed  trees,  and  if 
thinning  is  to  be  done  the  cost  is  also 
greatly  reduced,  also  the  loss  from 
windfalls  is  much  less,  and  I  have  known 
practically  entire  apple  crops  from  such 
low-headed  trees  (when  mulched)  picked 
up  from  the  ground  with  no  more 
visible  bruising  than  if  picked  in  the 
usual  commercial  way.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  low-headed  tree  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardisl  in  actual  p  ractice, 
are  few.  The  difficulty  of  cultivation 
has  been  surmounted  by  the  use  of 
various  extension  harrows,  disk  plows, 
etc.,  and  it  has  been  found  that  trees  do 
fully  as  well  if  plows  do  not  come  too 
close  to  body  of  the  tree,  and  also  that 
but  little  hand  work  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  ground  clean.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lowest-headed  type  of  tree  will  be 
grown  by  the  sold  mulch  or  sod  manure 
mulched  orchards  as  the  fruit  upon 
branches  if  they  come  down  to  the 
ground  is  unsoiled  by  contact  with  the 
soil.  A  very  little  pruning  or  judicious 
propping  in  the  low-headed  cultivated 
orchards,  will  keep  fruit  from  resting 
upon  the  ground.  The  low-headed  tree 
is  not  easily  blown  over,  and  the  fruit 
is  not  so  readily  blown  off,  and  if  blown 
off,  is  but  little  injured.  With  proper 
care  and  pruning  one  or  two  year  old 
trees  of  most  varieties  can  be  made 
to  grow  profitable  crops  eight  to  10  years 
after  setting.  If  set  out  by  the  filler 
system,  64  to  110  trees  to  the  acre 
make  a  yield  of  one  to  two  bushels  of 
first-class  or  fancy  fruit  to  the  tree  a 
profitable  one.  b.  d.  v.  b. 


Wood  Fuel  fob  Greenhouse. — I  am 
thinking  of  building  a  hothouse  next  Fall 
and  plan  heating  it  with  a  big  wood  stove, 
having  the  stove  in  a  small  room  on  one 
end  and  letting  the  pipe  run  through  to 
the  other  end.  Would  that  be  safe  and  fur¬ 
nish  enough  heat  for  a  house  about  18  or 
20  feet  wide  and  30  or  40  feet  long?  I 
would  like  the  opinion  of  some  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  the  hothouse  busi¬ 
ness.  The  weather  here  does  not  get  much 
below  zero,  and  only  for  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  some  Winters  never  to  zero.  g.  a.  m. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


Are  you  getting  the  best  of  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

or  is  it  getting  the  best  of  you? 

7  YEARS  ATTEST  to  the  supremacy  of  “SCALECIDE”  as  a  scale 
killer.  Has  disproven  every  false  impression  circulated  by  com¬ 
petition  and  prejudice.  Has  shown  its  value  in  producing  fruit  that 
sells  and  takes  the  prizes.  Has  shown  its  invigorating  effect  on  fruit 
trees 

AT  LESS  COST  (we  prove  it)  — 

WITH  LESS  LABOR  (unquestioned) — 

MORE^  EFFECTIVELY  (undisputed)— 

than  Lime-Sulfur. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  -  -  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^Spray  Now  for 
.Perfect  Fruit 
,in  the  Fall 


MOW  is  the  time  to  rid  your  trees  of  fungous  enemies 
and  give  them  a  good  start  towafd  bringing  you  a 
profitable  yield.  Spray  this  spring  with 

ECTRO  9-?.*.'s.“l>ll,f 

>-rU>v  fCON  CENT  RATED)  OUlUIlUll 

/2a  This  is  the  best  insecticide  for  San  Jose  Scale 
c=^i  -  '  and  all  scale  and  sucking  insects,  and  is  also  the  best 

summer  fungicide  known.  It  is  a  clear,  cherry- 
colored  liquid,  free  from  sediment,  and  we  guarantee 
it  to  contain  the  highest  percentage  of  soluble  sul¬ 
phur —  the  killing  agent.  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  all  State  and  Federal  laws. 


Obtain 
at  least 
98% 
Perfect  Fruit 
this  year 


Send  at  once  for  *1 
our  FREE  booklet 


Spraying  Simplified^ 


and  learn  Just  when  and  how  to  protect  your 
trees  against  all  insects  and  fungous  enemies. 

Its  68  pages  are  full  of  valuable  information 
for  the  farmer  and  small  fruit  grower  A 
postal  will  do 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  CoV 

33  Church  Street 

New  York  -- 


Purity,  Strength,  Effectiveness, 
At  It  Since  1889 


BRANS 


SPRAYING 


_  Destroy  Insects,  Prevent  Disease, 

ATERJaTS  NolInjureTree  or Delicate  Plant 

Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Annually  by  Fruit  Growers  and  Vegetable  Gardeners 
Because  They  Do  Not  Realize  the  Enormous  and  Increased  Profit  in 
Persistent  Spraying  With  Properly  Made  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

When  it  conies  to  fiohting  insect  pests  in  your  orchard,  you  cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  unknown  insecticides  of  doubtful  value.  If  the  enemies  of  your  fruit  trees  get  a 
good  start,  all  the  spraying  you  can  do  will  not  control  them.  If  you  are  fiohting  San  Jose  Scale,  and  use  poor  materials,  tbe  fact  that  they  were  poor  will 
likely  not  be  apparent  until  too  late  to  spray  again,  and  an  entire  season  has  been  lost,  and  a  number  of  trees  injured  if  not  destroyed 

Your  first  spraying  for  Codling  Moth  is  done  some  little  time  before  tbe  insects  appear.  If  they  are  not  destroyed  just  after  hatching,  because  you  have  used  a  poor  quality 

insecticide,  you  will  not  know  it  until  too  late  to  kill  the  first  brood,  and  one  Moth  which  escapes  lays 
about  fifty  eggs  for  a  later  brood.  Hence  the  value  of  using  "LION  BRAN0"  INSECTICIDES  and 
FUNGICIDES  of  long  tested  and  known  reliability. 


iiUAX]) 


CONCEN T«ATfc O 


»e-SulphurSo!uti<;r 

I  or.  ni  ,  r.<. t ,  - 

^.lOSfVsc  A,  1 .13. 


N 


v  bubchLo  comp** 

^  v.  and  ST,  JOICPH.  fA.'C**.  ' 


This  is  not  the  idle  talk  of  a  poorly  posted  advertisement  writer,  but  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  that  can  be  proved  by  any  reader  of  The  Bubal  New-Yobker  who  cares  to 
have  it  proved. 

Blanchard’s  “Lion  Brand” 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

have  been  the  Standard  of  the  World  for  more  years  than  any  other  manufacturer 

in  this  line  has  been  in  business 


JON  BUANI)' 

;  '«& ' 

IfiffEAl  V 


Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  for  San 
Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  Apple 
Scab.  Has  a  wonderful  tonic 
effect,  and  makes  the  bark  of 
apple  trees  smooth  as  can  be.  The 
only  spray  that  destroys  Scale  and 
does  not  injuro  trees.  Ready  for 
use,  and  more  economical  than 
home-made  solutions. 


•BLANCHARD’S  PRODUCTS- 


I  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  Lft 

[  l4,'m  Vv»L  N.  Y  IvivpJ.,  M;.:h. 


‘LION  BRAND"  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
‘LION  BRAND"  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 
‘LION  BRAND"  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
‘LION  BRAND"  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
‘LION  BRAND"  KEROSENE  EMULSION 
‘LION  BRAND"  WHALE  OIL  SOAP 
‘LION  BRAND"  PURE  POWDERED  HELLEBORE 


"LION  BRAND"  GRAFTING  WAX 
"LION  BRAND"  STICKY  BINDING 
"LION  BRAND"  WEEDICIDE 
"LION  BRAND"  POWDERED  TOBACCO 
"LION  BRAND"  INSECT  POWDER. 
"LION  BRAND"  CATTLE  CONTENT 
AND  A  NUMBER  OF  SPECIALTIES 


lhJ~IOw  BRAN0.,|| 

Senate  of  le*! 

I.  w  — 4 

SPRWMC^ 

N.  v.  &  ST.  JOSEPH, 


Tho  stickiest  Arsenate  made.  Pre¬ 
ferable  for  Codling  Moth,  Curculio, 
Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  In¬ 
sects  of  all  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  bushes  and  vegetables,  where 
it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  should 
remain  longer  on  tho  foliage  than 
Is  possible  with  other  insecticides. 
“Lion  Brand’'  Arsenato  of  Lead 
does  not  burn  most  delicate  foliage. 


WE  MAKE  A  SPRAY  TO  DESTROY  EVERY  INSECT  ENEMY  AND  FUNGUS 
DISEASE  OF  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO.,  is  tho  oldest,  most  responsible  and  best 
equipped  manufacturer  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  World. 

None  but  the  purest  and  best-for-the-purpose  ingrodionts  are  used.  Every  formula  is 
scientifically  correct  and  thoroughly  tested  to  be  the  most  effective,  and  safest  for  its 
purpose.  For  23  years  we  have  made  nothing  but  Insecticides  and  Fnngfcides. 

Insects  and  fungus  diseases  have  become  so  numerous,  so  destructive,  persfstont  and 
aggressive  that  it  is  admittedly  impossible  for  fruit  growers  and  vegetable  gardeners  to 
got  crops  that  can  be  profitably  sold  without  using  Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  and 
those  who  grow  profitable  crops  do  uso  thorn,  and  know  it  is  plain  common  sense, 
and  a  most  economical  safe-guard  to  do  so. 

EION  BRAND  INSECTICIDES  AND  FUNGICIDES  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
uniform  quality,  and  aro  guaranteed  under  the  Insocticide  Act  of  1910. 

We  want  every  one  who  has  a  fruit  tree  of  any  character,  or  a  bush,  or  a  vino,  or'a 
shade  tree  ;  and  every  one  who  grows  vegetables,  even  if  only  potatoes,  to  have  a  copy 

°f0Ul  FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

whoroin  we  explain  why  and  how  spraying  insuros  larger  cropi  and  better  quality. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  our  nearest  office. 

Blanchard’s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents  everywhere,  or  direct,  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  them. *  Look  for  the  Lion  Brand  Trade  Mark  and  take  no  other. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

558  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  559  Broad  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Factories:  Now  York  and  St.  Joseph 


Bordeaux  Mixture  prevents 
Blight,  Mildew,  Kot,  etc.,  from 
destroying  Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Melons  ;  keeps  spots  and  specks 
off  Apples,  Peuches  and  other 
fruit,  and  makes  crops  surer  and 
larger.  One  gallon  to  19  of  water. 


.WARRANTED' 


^STRIC^LiY  PITRE 


PARIS-*- GREEN 


U~pgi  s  qpi  — ■; 

^tSA.  ELA  NCHARD  CO.,  HEff  TOS 


"Lion  Brand”  Pure  Paris  Green 
contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of 
filler  or  adulterant  of  any  sort,  and 
Is  accepted  the  World  over  as  the 
Standard. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  IN  TEXAS. 

When  as  a  “tenderfoot”  .1  landed  in 
Texas  in  the  seventies  and  told  the 
people  here  that  I  was  going  to  make  a 
living  by  growing  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  them,  they  had  considerable  fun  at 
my  expense.  Aside  from  now  and 
then  a  mess  of  turnip  greens  and  sweet 
potatoes,  no  other  vegetables  of  home 
growth  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Fall.  Of  such  fruit  as  peaches,  there 
was  about  two  months  in  the  summer 
a  fairly  good  supply,  mostly  native 
seedlings  of  the  Mexican  or  Indian 
types.  Some  of  these  were  right  good 
and  well  filled  the  bill  while  they  lasted. 
After  looking  around  and  studying  the 
situation  for  awhile,  I  purchased  a  piece 
of  land  (100  acres)  out  in  the  open 
prairies,  where  I  could  get  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  In  those  days  such  land  was 
thought  too  poor  to  grow  anything  but 
a  mortgage.  True,  the  mortgage  was 
planted  along  with  man}'-  other  things. 
The  land  new,  and  the  tough  sod  not 
as  yet  rotted,  vegetables  could  not  do 
much.  Then  new-found  friends  advised 
me  in  all  seriousness  that  I  was  a  fool 
and  that  I  would  starve  at  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  I  thanked  them  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  thus  to  advise  me,  thinking  to 
myself.  “You  just  wait  and  see.”  The 
new  sod  land  of  a  sandy  nature  with  a 
red  clay  subsoil  made  a  fine  crop  of 
watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes.  When¬ 
ever  a  load  of  these  was  taken  off,  a 
point  was  made  always  to  bring  back  a 
good  load  of  either  wood  ashes  or  rot¬ 
ted  manure;  either  of  which  could  oft¬ 
en  be  had  free  of  charge.  Thus,  time 
was  well  employed  and  much  hauling 
was  done,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  the 
kind  of  garden  that  could  be  made. 


already  convinced  that  the  very  cheap¬ 
est  of  motive  power  (wind)  was 
plentiful  and  that  this  power  could  be 
made  to  pump  my  water,  to  where  I 
wanted  it.  Pump  and  windmill  cata¬ 
logues  were  sent  for  and  studied.  A 
decision  was  then  finally  made  to  in¬ 
stall  a  regular  irrigation  plant,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  water  required.  When  some  of 
my  good  friends  heard  of  this,  they 
were  alarmed ;  felt  very  sorry  for  me, 
etc.  The  short  of  it  is,  had  they  been 
required  to  foot  the  bills,  they  would 
have  put  me  into  an  asylum.  My  good 
and  noble  wife,  whom  1  had  married 
the  second  year  I  was  here,  was  the 
only  person  (though  invalid  she  was) 
to  give  me  any  encouragment.  Others 
had  only  pity  for  me. 

In  order  to  have  enough  water  the 
storage  pond  was  enlarged  by  raising 
the  dam,  and  the  reservoir  at  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  field  was  laid  off  70x75 
yards,  or  a  fraction  over  an  acre,  from 
centre  to  centre  of  dam.  When  full 
there  are  four  feet  of  water  over  the 
acre  above  the  outlet  pipe.  The  dirt 
for  the  dam  taken  out  of  the  middle 
left  quite  a  hole  below  the  outlets,  thus 
leaving  a  supply  of  water  for  the  fish 
at  all  times.  Building  this  dam  250 
yards  long,  about  16  feet  wide  at  base 
and  six  feet  high  on  an  average  was 
quite  a  job  and  took  fully  two  years 
to  complete  it,  by  working  at  it  only 
while  not  busy  with  the  crops.  The 
reservoir  completed,  a  12-foot  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  windmill  was  put  up  at  base 
of  storage  pond,  at  nearest  point  to 
reservoir.  This  mill  was  attached  to  a 
pump,  five  inches  diameter,  with  10-inch 
stroke.  It  forces  the  water  up  a  grade 
of  about  20  feet  over  dam  of  reser¬ 
voir  in  a  distance  of  about  225  yards. 
Suction  pipe  is  three  inches  and  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  two  and  one-half  inches.  By 


J.  W.  ST  U  BEX  RAUCH'S  IRRIGATED  VEGETABLES. 


The  ground  now  rich  and  the  season 
favorable,  there  were  vegetables  galore, 
with  but  •  limited  demand  for  them  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  1  laving 
them  for  the  Fall  trade  promised  bet¬ 
ter  demand  as  well  as  prices.  My  other 
crops,  corn,  millet,  cotton  and  melons, 
were  quite  satisfactory  also.  By  this 
time  my  friends  bad  discovered  that 
I  would  not  starve ;  they  then  paid 
me  the  high  compliment  of  saying  that 
“A  fellow  who  has  no  better  sense  than 
just  to  work,  cannot  be  made  to 
starve.” 

During  the  first  Summer  here  a  lot 
of  peach  pits  were  also  collected  and 
planted.  These  were  buddeu  as  soon 
as  big  enough  with  the  best  varieties, 
natives  and  others,  I  could  find.  In 
the  meantime  trees  of  new  varieties 
were  purchased  from  different  nur¬ 
series.  Thus,  also,  an  -  orchard  was 
established.  Hauling  fertilizers,  build¬ 
ing  ponds  to  catch  the  storm  water  aud 
otherwise  making  improvements  took 
up  all  the  spare  time.  The  aim  was 
now  to  fix  and  grow  vegetables  for  the 
Fall  trade.  This  was  found,  however, 
to  be  greatly  an  uphill  business  owing 
to  hot,  dry  weather  and  often  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  rainfall  for  several 
months.  A  few  trials  of  it  convinced 
me  that  unless  I  could  provide  water 
to  irrigate,  there  would  be  sure  starva¬ 
tion  in  this.  Never  having  seen  an 
irrigation  plant  of  any  kind,  this  was 
a  hard  problem ;  however,  I  was  stub¬ 
born  enough  not  to  give  up  until  it  was 
solved.  The  dam  that  held  the  storm 
water  did  not  leak  a  drop.  Now  I  rea¬ 
soned  this  way:  If  a  dam  can  be  built 
at  one  place  that  will  hold  water,  the 
same  kind  of  dirt  can  be  made  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  other  places.  I  was 


means  of  good  sized  air  chamber  and 
check  valve,  the  pump  works  with  ease. 
A  20-mile  wind  per  hour  practically 
runs  the  two  and  one-half  inch  pipe 
full  at  outlet.  The  two  six-inch  gates 
in  dam  of  reservoir  empty  into  open 
ditches  along  a  higher  level ;  and  the 
water  can  thus  be  carried  over  about  30 
acres  of  ground,  wherever  wanted.  The 
picture  shows  some  samples  of  veg¬ 
etables  that  are  now  being  grown 
during  the  usually  dry  Fall  and  early 
Winter  months.'  The  picture  was  taken 
a  number  of  years  back,  during  the  first 
week  of  December.  Sometimes,  in  this 
section  we  have  not  even  a  killing  frost 
up  till  Christmas  and  then  again  like 
this  year,  we  have  cold  weather  that 
does  damage  in  November.  We  bad  this 
November  12  last,  fully  a  third  of  my 
cabbages  killed  dead,  while  many  of 
the  Volga  in  particular  came  out  and 
made  heads  weighing  from  four  to  six 
pounds  after  the  freeze.  The  bunch,  14 
pounds,  one  bill  of  sweet  potatoes  the 
old  fellow  himself  holds  in  his  hand 
is  a  new  variety,  of  short,  close-jointed 
vines.  It  is  of  fine  yellow  color,  of  high 
quality  and  passes  today  as  our  best  all¬ 
round  potato.  It  is  a  sport  of  the  old 
Southern  yellow  yam,  hut  is  much  earl¬ 
ier  and  decidedly  more  prolific.  I  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Pumpkin  Vine¬ 
less  and  by  selecting  the  best  hills  for 
a  number  of  years  for  seed,  it  has 
been  improved  so  as  to  outclass  all 
others  today  as  a  profitable  all-round 
potato.  The  other  samples  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  picture  tell  their  own  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  no  starvation 
in  sight  where  such  can  be  grown  and 
find  a  ready  market 

J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 

Limestone  Co.,  Texas. 


March  2, 

WE  WANT  EVERY  READER  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
TO  HAVE  THIS  SET  OF  BOOKLETS 

THE  set  consists  of  six  booklets,  each  one  treating  a  subject  relative  to  increasing  yields  and  lower¬ 
ing  cost  of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  crops.  In  each  there  is  a  message  for  you.  For 
instance,  do  you  know  how  to  plant  100  acres  of  potatoes,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  obtain  a  100 
per  cent,  stand  ?  Our  booklet,  “100  per  cent.  Potato  Planting,”  will  tell.  That  is  one 
message  you  should  receive.  “Saving  Vines  and  Trees  by  Spraying,”  Thorough 
Cultivation,”  “  Gardening  with  Modern  Tools,”  “Economy  and  Better  Crops,” 
and  “  Digging  Potatoes,  ”  contain  many  other  messages.  But  we  cannot  deliver  them  until  we 
have  your  address.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  you  to  write  us  at  once. 

These  booklets  cost  considerable  money,  but  they  are  worth  it.  They  contain  information  of  reaj 
value  to  you,  and  will  cost  you  nothing.  A  post-card  will  bring  them  to  you  immediately.  Address: 

Bateman.  TVTf’g  Co.,  Box  102  X,  Gi’onlocli,  3NT.  J. 


MR.  FARMER,  JUST  ONE  MOMENT:— 


LOW 

PRICES 

EASY 

TERMS 

QUICK 

SHIPMENT 


This 

Rig  Makes  I Wl  0,1  y°ur farm 

Ymi  Mnnov  V  /JTX,  /III  now,  this  improved  sawing 

*  IVlOney  //  I  \  outfit.  It’s  built  right  and 

J  V,  //  //  \  /',y/  for  hard  work  and  lots  of  it. 

<U1U  Javcb  I1  ASsy  You  place  the  stick  to  be  sawed 

Mur-k  Havdl  Wrkflr  on  the  table  and  it  slides  on  easy 

N<-  - —  working  rollers  right  onto  the  saw.  On  the  old  style 

swing  saw  you  tiavc  the  work  of  lifting  every  stick  as  many  times  as  you  cut  it.  On  the  rigshown  above 
.sawing  is  easy,  and  when  the  wood  sawing  is  done,  take  off  the  saw  and  table  and  you  have  an  all-steel 
portable  outfit  that  can  be  used  for  any  work  about  the  farm,  ryid  when  there  is  no  portable  work  to  be 
done,  place  the  engine  in  the  barn  to  grind  feed  and  also  give  the  women  folks  a  chance.  Let  the  engine 
run  tiie  cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  washing  machine.  Get  catalog Ahat  shows  this  and  twelve 
other  styles  and  many  sizes.  It’s  free.  For  full  description  and  price  of  this  great  money  maker,  just  write 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS  137  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CATALPA 


Crogory-n"  . 

Excelsior.  Finest  low-growing,  second  early 
pea.  Hardy,  large  pods  and  peas,  stout  v  mes. 
Splendid  cropper.  Admiral  Dewey.  Largest 
podded  pea  grown.  Best  of 
oEG0/?).>'V.  the  late  varieties. 

E  HnUFqT  CUCUMBERS 

ydi  Vickery's  Forcing.  F,xcel-i 
lent  outdoors  or  under  glass.! 
^  r*irr  Wonderfully  prolific.  On  rl 
f  seed  is  pure  stock.  Twentieth  Century.  Ideal 
for  slicing.  Crisp  and  tender.  Continuous 
,  producer.  Few  culls.  Dependable  catalog 
1  —honest  as  (iregory’s  seeds— sent  free, 
kj.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &S0N,  14  Elm  SI..  Marblehead.  Mass. 


CUCUMBERS 


SEED  POTATOES 

MAINE  GROWN— EARLY  and  LATE. 
COBBLERS  A  SPECIALTY - CATALOG. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN . BAMFOKD,  PA. 

For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  fanning  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer:— Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Alsike.  Alfalfa.  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape.  Red  Top,  Bine  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass.  Barley,  Bye.  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples 

A.  c.  hoyt  &  co.,  Fostorla,  Ohio* 

GRAPEVINES 

61*  \  urtetlcN.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  '2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deso. 
price-list  free.  LKW  is  KOKSril  x  SOX,  liox  K  ,  Frcdonia,  N,  Y, 


Trees.  True  to  Name.  Ten 
times  your  money  back  for  all 
trees  that  provo  not  true  spcciosa.  Also  Catal  pa  seed.  I  have 
Cypress  Trees,  tho  most  beautiful  treo  in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11  Mechamcsburg,  Ohio 


Hnnoef  ConHe  Samples  and  list  free.  Norris  W. 
nuilcol  OtcUo  Adams,  Box  323,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Bevvy,  75  cents  nor  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

BEEKMAN  &  WILSON,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


"  p<  .. 

Catalogue  Free.  ALLEN  BROS.,  Paw  Paw,  Mic 

STRAWRFRRIFS-(il,t  th8  1,est  i,l;ults at 

^  *  IY/Y  Tt  D 15  Iv  1X1110  Jowpriees.  Sendforour 
30th  Annual  Catalog.  Try  BETHEL,  best  now 
one.  SLAYMAKER  &  &ON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


X 


V 


EGETABLE  PLANTS  For  Sale— Also  Strawberry  Plants 
Catalogue  free.  S.  C.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Del 


ATC  READ'S  GKEKN  MOUNTAIN.  Wonderful  new 
*  **•  A  O  variety.  Yields  130  bushels  to  acre.  Absolutely 
rust  proof.  Out-yields  Swedish  Select;  five  year  test.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  G.  A.  HEAD,  Head's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt* 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
II lllli  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.g  Bridgman,  Mich. 

LET  ME  SAVE  YOU  MONEY — Send  for  wholesale  price  list  of 
Fruit  frees  and  Berry  Plants.  Ward  Black  berry  Plants,  $7.00 
per  M.  Ask  about  Kanere  Everbearing  Hasp  berry— niy  intro¬ 
duction.  ELMER  A.  PRIESTLEY,  K.F.D.  No,  1,  Winslow,  N.  J. 


CENT 

SEED 

SALE 


lO  OOO  kernels  of 

Selected 

FERTILE  SEEDS  for  IOC 

760  Lettuce  1 0OO  Celery 

750  Onion  100  Parsley 

OOO  Radish  600  Cabbage 

100  Tomato  lOOO  Carrot 

750  Turnip  1  OO  Melon 

700  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds.  50  sorts 
Any  one  of  these  packages  is  worth 
the  price  we  ask  for  the  whole 
10,000  kernels.  It  Is  merely  our 
way  of  letting  you  test  our  seed- 
proving  to  you  how  mighty  good 
they  are. 

Send  16  cents  In  stamps  to-day  and 
we  will  send  you  this  great  collection  of  seeds 
by  return  mail.  We’ll  also  mail  you  free  our 
great  1912  catalog— if  you  ask  for  it— all  postpaid. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

144  South  Eighth  Street  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


SEED: 


’otatoes,  Red  River.  Seed  Corn, 
>nts,  etc.  Write  us.  McAdams 
Sekd  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


piTft  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
II A  j  A  best  varieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn: 

Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Then.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


STRAW BERRY  PLANTS— All  the  new  and 
old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Ulus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  froe.  DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Hartly.  Del. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SE|ED 

is  what  wo  are  trying  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  we  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  10  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


00D  SEEDS 

'  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

|xr  I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
Jnot  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
-  and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

fL  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 
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NEW  JERSEY  FRUITS. 

Following  are  notes  of  a  talk  with 
Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station : 

“In  planting  a  small  peach  orchard 
of,  say,  ISO  trees  for  local  market  what 
would  be  three  suitable  varieties?” 

“Carman,  Heiley  and  Belle  of  Geor¬ 
gia  or  Elberta.” 

“Are  we  overdoing  Elberta?” 

“I  think  not  in  New  Jersey.  Elberta 
as  grown  here  is  superior  to  that  from 
Georgia,  and  because  of  its  excellence 
for  canning  is  likely  to  continue  in  good 
demand.” 

“What  varieties  are  advised  for  the 
home  orchard  of  a  few  trees  to  cover 
the  extreme  range  of  season?” 

“Carman,  Greensboro,  Heiley,  Cham¬ 
pion,  St.  John,  Belle  of  Georgia,  El¬ 
berta,  Fox  Seedling,  Iron  Mountain.  St. 
John  is  named  because  of  its  extreme 
high  quality.” 

“What  is  the  program  for  fighting 
peach  pests  and  diseases?” 

“First  is  thorough  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  at  standard  Winter  strength  be-, 
fore  the  buds  start.  This  takes  care  of 
the  San  Jose  scale  and  leaf  curl.  The 
latter  is  often  troublesome  in  North 
Jersey  causing  serious  dropping  of  the 


ripening  the  fruit.  Something  may  be 
done  for  the  control  of  curculio  by  a 
spray  of  two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
to  SO  gallons  of  water  just  as  the  petals 
fall,  and  the  same  proportions  of  lead 
arsenate  may  be  added  to  the  later 
sprayings  for  scab.  Curculio,  however, 
does  but  little  harm  except  when  the 
fruit  set  is  light  and  no  thinning  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“When  is  the  best  time  to  get  out 
borers?” 

“From  the  first  to  middle  of  May  in 
New  Jersey.  One  thorough  digging,  at 
that  time  will  control  them.  In  Fall  and 
Winter  digging  many  of  the  small  bor¬ 
ers  escape,  but  if  an  orchard  has  not 
been  gone  over  in  May,  a  careful  search 
should  be  made  in  Fall,  after  which 
May  digging  will  be  sufficient.” 

“Is  a  Summer  spray  for  San  Jose 
scale  on  peach  feasible?” 

“In  the  crawling  stage  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  at  the  strength  previously 
named  will  damage  them  somewhat,  but 
stronger  applications  cannot  safely  be 
made  on  peach  foliage.” 

“Is  a  tree  with  crown  gall  perma¬ 
nently  crippled?” 

“Perhaps  not  under  all  conditions,  but 
I  should  not  care  to  use  them.  Several 


PRACTICAL  JOB  OF  SPRAYING.  Fig.  72. 


leaves.  The  spores  of  the  disease  pass 
the  Winter  stage  on  the  twigs,  and  are 
readily  controlled  by  lime-sulphur,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  twigs  even 
to  the  tips.  Brown  rot  and  peach  scab 
are  two  other  diseases  requiring  treat¬ 
ment.  Peach  scab  is  especially  bad  in 
central  and  south  Jersey.  It  causes  the 
freckled  appearance  often  noticed.  The 
affected  fruit  often  cracks  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  injured  for  market  purposes. 
The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  has  been 
effective  in  controlling  both  this  disease 
and  brown  rot.  The  proportions  for 
this  mixture  are  eight  pounds  each  of 
stone  lime  and  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  sulphur  is  first  mixed  with 
water  to  form  a  thick  paste.  The  lime 
is  put  in  a  barrel  and  just  enough  water 
added  to  start  vigorous  slaking,  the 
moistened  sulphur  being  then  stirred  in. 
Keep  the  mixture  stirred  continually, 
adding  just  enough  water  to  maintain 
a  thin  paste  and  prevent  the  lime  from 
burning.  As  soon  as  active  slaking  has 
closed  add  enough  cold  water  to  stop 
further  action.  This  is  an  important 
point,  as,  if  the  mixture  remains  hot 
too  long,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  solu¬ 
ble  sulphur,  injurious  to  peach  foliage. 
This  mixture  may  be  kept  for  a  time, 
but  is  best  used  soon  after  making. 
When  applied  it  should  be  so  diluted 
that  50  gallons  will  contain  eight  pounds 
of  lime  and  eight  of  sulphur.  Three 
applications  of  the  self-boiled  mixture 
are  recommended  for  the  peach  scab; 
the  first  just  as  the  calyx  is  shedding 
and  the  fruit  the  size  of  green  peas;  the 
second  and  third  applications  three 
weeks  apart.  On  varieties  as  early  as 
Greensboro  the  third  spraying  should 
be  omitted,  that  is,  no  spray  should  be 
put  on  within  three  or  four  weeks  of 


hundred  trees  were  turned  out  of  the 
State  last  year  because  of  such  infesta¬ 
tion.” 

“What  comparatively  new  peaches 
have  shown  special  merit  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey?” 

“Frances,  to  prolong  the  Elberta  sea¬ 
son;  Fox  Seedling;  Heiley,  in  place  of 
Mountain  Rose;  and,  for  an  early  yel¬ 
low  for  the  home  table,  Arp  Beauty,  a 
cling,  but  juicy  and  of  very  fine  flavor.” 

“What  may  be  said  about  strawberry 
varieties  on  different  soils?” 

“These  general  rules  may  be  taken  as 
a  guide.  If  a  variety  has  barely  enough 
foliage  under  heavy  soil  conditions,  it 
will  not  be  suitable  for  sandy  soil,  and 
a  variety  that  makes  ample  leaf  growth 
on  sand  will  have  entirely  too  much  on 
heavy  soil.  A  striking  instance  in  this 
is  the  variety  Amanda,  which  on  our 
heavy  soil  at  New  Brunswick  made  so 
much  foliage  that  it  was  considered 
worthless,  but  is  a  favorite  with  some 
growers  in  the  Vineland  section.” 

Bush  fruits  grow  well  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  in  sections  where  there  are 
local  markets  growers  are  finding  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  profitable.  Prof. 
Blake  has  found  no  blackberry  superior 
to  Ward.  In  gooseberries  Columbus 
and  Industry  are  standards.  Duplica¬ 
tion,  a  new  variety  from  the  West,  has 
made  an  excellent  showing  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Gooseberries  need  a  little  shade. 

w.  W.  II. 

“Do  you  furnish  affidavits  with  your 
eggs,  showing  exactly  the  minute  they 
were  laid?”  said  the  fussy  lady.  “No, 
ma’am,  we  do  not,”  replied  the  market- 
man  politely.  “We  tried  to  furnish  such 
affidavits,  but  the  hens  positively  refused 
to  sign  ’em.”— Yonkers  Statesman. 


On  Free  Trial 

— A  genuine  free  trial — 
no  money  in  advance — 
no  bank  deposit — no  note 
— lowest  prices — highest  quality. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Sprayers 
for  Every  Purpose. 

ET  us  send  you  one  of  these 
sprayers  on  trial — if  it  does 
not  suit  you,  send 
it  back — if  you  keep  it, 
you  can  pay  cash  or  we’ll 
wait  till  -next  fall  for  our  ,.ta>u,ln„ 
money — the  extra  profit  from  spraying  will 
more  than  pay  for  it. 

You  Must  Spray 

In  these  days  ;of  insect  and  fungus  pests  you  must 
spray.  I  here  is  no  reason  for  not  spraying  when  you 
can  get  a  first-class  sprayer  on  the  liberal 
terms  we  offer  you.  When  you  have 
spent  years  growing  an  orchard  or  have 
put  out  any  kind  of  a  crop  you  cannot 
afford  to  let  insect  and  fungus  pests 
deprive  you  of  the  profit  you  are  entitled  ManPower 0rchari1  sp™*" 
to — it’s  poor  economy  to  try  to  get  along  without 

spraying.  You  can  get  50  per  cent 
more  on  any  market  for  sprayed 
fruit  than  you  can  for  scabby  fruit. 


Horse-Power  Potato  Sprayer 


How  They  Are  Made 


H  urst  Sprayers  are  made  by  men  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
sprayers — practical  men  who  know 
what  a  sprayer  should  be  and  what  it 
should  do.  In  buying  from  us  you  get 
the  advantage  of  our  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  All  Hurst  Sprayers  are  made  of  as  0rchard  s')rai'er 
the  very  best  materials,  have  brass  ball  valves,  brass 

plungers,  brass  cylinders,  thorough 
agitation,  develop  high  pressure,  are 
easy  to  operate,  strong  and  durable. 
Our  5  year  guarantee  and  free  trial 
offer  proves  the  quality. 

Horse-PowerlOrchard  Sprayer 

Our  Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide 

are  Free 

Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  our  big  free  Catalog  and 
Spraying  Guide  and  our  special  offer  of  a  free  sprayer  to  the  Barrel'sprayer 
first  in  each  locality  this  season.  Fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  or  send  us  a  letter  or  post  card  today  telling  us  which 
I  ^  m  machine  you 


are  interested 
in  and  get  our 
proposition — 
it  will  save  you 
money. 

Orchard  Power  Sprayer 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

2816  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


COUPON  II  ill  Out  and  send  today 

n.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

2810  North  Street,  Canton,  Ohio 
Send  mo  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide,  and  “Special 
Oiler’’  on  tho  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 

. ..  .Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

. .  Fitz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer 

.  Power  Orchard  Sprayer 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS  _ 
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LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAYING  UP-TO-DATE. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the 
use  of  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  as  a 
remedy  for  fungus  troubles  was  dis¬ 
covered.  It  was  first  used  in  California 
with  salt  added,  about  20  years  ago,  as  a 
remedy  for  scale  insects.  It  was  made 
very  strong  and  used  only  when  the 
trees  were  bare  of  leaves.  In  the  course 
of  comparatively  recent  experiments 
made  by  the  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
various  preparations  for  combating  in¬ 
sects  and  fungus  diseases,  the  lime- 
sulphur  was  found  to  be  used  safely  on 
many  trees  during  both  the  dormant 
and  growing  stages  and  to  be  effective 
for  scale  insects,  plant  lice  and  fungi 
as  well.  By  the  addition  of  arsenate 
of  lead  it  is  also  destructive  to  leaf¬ 
eating  insects  of  many  kinds,  and  to  the 
notorious  plum  curculio^  in  some  de¬ 
gree. 

With  the  purpose  of  getting  the  very 
latest  information  on  the  use  of  the 
lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixtures, 
and  from  authorities  of  unquestionable 
authority,  I  interviewed  several  of  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  at  Washington.  Mr.  M.  M.  Scott, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  the 
lime-sulphur  wash  as  a  fungicide,  and 
is  at  present  the  leading  expert  in 
charge  of  orchard  spraying  experi¬ 
ments,  was  consulted  and  also.  Dr.  M. 

B.  Waite,  Mr.  W.  A.  Arton  and  Mr. 

C.  L.  Shear.  There  are  no  better 
authorities  on  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  their  replies  to  my  questions 
were  in  no  case  conflicting,  although 
each  was  consulted  separately.  More¬ 
over,  their  work  covers  almost  the 
entire  range  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
farm  crops. 

To  the  question,  “Have  you  got  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture  complete,  that  is 
to  say,  as  good  as  you  hope  to  make 
it?”  they  said: 

“No,  not  all  we  could  wish  it  to  be, 
for  there  are  certain  things  that  it  will 
not  do  that  we  are  still  striving  to  ac¬ 
complish  with  it.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
application  to  all  of  the  orchard  fruits 
nor  to  all  of  the  small  fruits.  On  the 
cucurbits  (the  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.) 
it  is  positively  injurious.” 

“How  has  it  proved  when  applied  to 
growing  potato  crops  for  blight?” 

“In  some  few  cases  it  seemed  to  be 
giving  good  results,  but  after  careful 
tests  it  was  found  to  injure  the  foliage 
and  we  have  had  to  give  it  up.  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  the  thing  for  potato  blight  and 
all  vegetable  diseases  and  for  some  of 
them  it  must  be  very  weak,  3 — 4 — 50  is 
sufficiently  strong.” 

“Just  what  are  the  limitations  for 
this  material,  that  is  to  say,  how  far  will 
it  really  take  the  place  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture?”  1  asked. 

“For  all  the  fungus  diseases  of  the 
apple,  pear,  quince  and  peach  it  seems 
to  be  a  sure  remedy  and  has  come  to 
stay,  except  for  bitter  rot  and  apple 
blotch.  For  these  diseases  it  is  not 
suitable.  It  is  not  strong  enough,  or 
does  not  suit  their  peculiarities.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  seems  to  be  the  proper 
remedy  for  them.  The  apple  blotch  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  the  Central 
States,  especially  in  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  westward  to  Kansas  and 
Arkansas.  It  is  much  like  the  apple 
scab,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  it  is  not  prevalent  enough 
there  to  be  a  serious  pest.  And  it  does 
not  yield  to  any  but  the  full  strength 
Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  4 — 4 — 50. 

1  f  the  lime  is  not  of  the  very  best  char¬ 
acter  the  formula  should  be  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  six  or 
more  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  To  this  should  be  added  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  kill  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  larvae  and  other  insects.  We 
have  a  special  bulletin,  No.  144,  on  the 
apple  blotch  which  should  be  studied 
by  apple  growers.  It  affects  the  foliage 
as  well  and  causes  cankers  on  the 
branches.  The  treatment  for  bitter  rot 
on  apples  is  practically  the  same.  With 
both  those  diseases  the  spraying  should 
not  begin  until  July  so  as  to  avoid  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tender  young  fruit  by  the 
strong  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  point  in  favor  of  the  lime-sulphur 
as  a  spray  on  fruit  trees  is  that  it  can 
be  used  without  injury  to  the  tender 
fruit  and  foliage  where  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  would  do  considerable  damage,  and 
yet  the  lime-sulphur  is  effective.  But  on 
the  contrary  it  is  the  reverse  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  all  vegetables.” 

“How  is  it  for  use  on  raspberry 
bushes  for  anthracnose  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  diseases  on  bush  fruits?” 

“It  has  had  some  beneficial  effect  but 
is  not  what  we  hoped  it  might  be  for 
this  purpose.” 

“How  about  the  lime-sulphur  spray 
for  grapes?” 


“It  will  not  do  at  all.  We  have  giver* 
that  up,  for  it  injures  them  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  still  the  grape  remedy.” 

“In  combination  with  some  form  of 
arsenic  is  it  not  about  as  near  being 
a  cure-all  as  you  can  get?” 

“We  do  not  consider  it  or  anything 
else  a  cure-all,  but  with  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  or  six  pounds  of  Paris 
green  to  50  gallons  of  the  diluted  prep¬ 
aration  it  is  the  best  tiling  we  know  for 
general  use  as  a  combined  fungicide 
and  insecticide  for  fruit  trees,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned.  It  can  be  used 
in  Winter  or  Summer.  It  will  kill  scab 
insects  and  plant  lice  if  properly  made 
and  applied.” 

“What  about  the  different  ways  of 
making  the  lime-sulphur  washes,  their 
comparative  cost,  in  money,  trouble 
and  effectiveness?  Are  the  factory- 
made,  home-made  and ’self-boiled  forms 
equally  good  ?” 

“Where  properly  fixed  on  the  farm 
with  tanks,  plenty  of  water  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  boiling,  it  is  as  cheap  but 
rarely  much  cheaper  to  make  it  there 
as  to  buy  the  factory-made  article. 
Every  batch  is  more  or  less  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  there  should  be  as  great  a 
uniformity  as  possible  in  the  mixtures. 
All  uncertainties  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  can  be  done.  Unless  there 
are  convenient  arrangements  it  is  better 
to  buy  the  commercial  brands.  As  they 
are  made  and  sold  by  the  reliable  manu¬ 
facturers,  they  have  given  good  results 
in  nearly  all  cases  where  properly  used. 
Their  cost  is  not  excessive  and  often 
very  reasonable.  So  have  the  home¬ 
made  preparations  been  satisfactory 
where  well  made.  The  self-boiled  mix¬ 
tures  are  very  desirable  and  for  some 
tilings  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be 
used.  For  the  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
this  is  the  best  form  of  all.  They  do 
the  work  and  do  not  injure  the  fruit  or 
foliage.  But  the  greatest  care  must  be 
used  by  everyone  who  makes  these  self- 
boiled  mixtures  to  get  only  the  best 
materials  and  faithfully  to  follow  the 
directions  given  in  the  bulletins  for 
doing  the  work.  We  have  these  in  our 
publications  and  so  have  most  of  the 
State  experiment  stations.  The  rural 
papers  often  have  the  proper  directions, 
too.” 

“Has  anything  new  been  learned 
within  the  past  year  about  the  way  to 
make  the  lime.-sulphur  wash  or  any 
new  combinations  with  other  mate¬ 
rials?” 

“No,  there  is  nothing  new  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  we  know.  Each  season 
is  different  in  some  respects  from  every 
other  one  and  new  conditions  arise. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  it  was  unusually 
hot  and  dry  and  this  made  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  germination  and  spread  of 
the  fungus  diseases  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  with  the  action  of  the  remedies. 
But  lime-sulphur  is  a  fixture,  and  a 
good  one,  but  it  will  not  do  everything. 
The  old  Bordeaux  mixture  is  not  out 
oi  date  for  many  uses,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  soon.  One  of  the  main 
things  to  be  sure  about  is  that  the 
troubles  are  taken  in  time — really  antici¬ 
pated — and  the  spraying  done  as  preven¬ 
tive  measures,  rather  than  as  cures, 
after  they  have  got  well  started.  To 
follow  accurately  well  authenticated  di¬ 
rections  is  another  most  important  part 
of  the  business.  The  main  thing  is  to 
do  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  and 
do  them  in  time.”  h.  e.  van  reman. 


HAYES’ 

SPRAYING 

TOWER 

Makes  hard  work 
easy.  Sprays  high 
or  low  branches  with 
ease.  No  climbing, 
no  hose  to  drag,  no 
extension  rod  to  hold. 
Mount  it  on  any ’farm 
wagon  or  power  outfit. 
Dismount  and  set  it 
up  again  in  i  minute. 

Send  your  address 
on  a  postal  card,  right 
now.  I  want  to  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

F.  G.  HAYES 

231  Ohio  St.,  Sharon,  Pa. 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Sprayinggy 
Outfit 


Barrel,  pump,  extrusion  pipe, 
doz*/1c  agitator,  hose,  everything 
complete  and  of  the  best,  dual  till 
barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fillings 
of  brass,  hemp  packing.  Sprays 
hot,  cold  or  any  caustic  solut  iou 
perfectly.  Equal  to  largest  opera- 
tionsin  orchard  or  field.  Develops 
greatest  power  with  least  labor. 
Pump  sits  inside  barrel,  keeping 
it  steady.  Others  are  top-heavy 
and  tip  over.  Write  for  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  this  and  oureomplete  line 
of  spraying  tools  and  insecticides. 


ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  13  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TEE  HARDIE 
SPRAYERS 

The  Sprayer  That  is  Free  From  Experimental  Risk 


5,000 


HARDIE  POWER 
SPRAYERS  are 


in  use  Today  and  over  25,000 
Hand  Outfits 


hs  HARDIE  fnf0,Te 

best  orchards  of  this  country. 
There  is  a  reason  and  we  want 
to  tell  you  what  it  is  «  «  * 


'IT7E  want  to  tell  yon  about  our  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  know 
what  our  sprayers  will  do  and  want  an  opportunity  to  show  you. 
We  take  all  the  risk,  you  take  none.  Our  64-page  catalog  is  the  most 
complete  spray  pump  catalog  ever  issued.  Our  booklet  entitled, 

“SPRAYING”— How,  What  With  and  What  F or¬ 
is  full  of  things  you  ought  to  know.  These  publications  are  ready 
for  mailing  and  are  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse  410  W.  Race  St.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


MODOC  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  WITH 

MODOC 

LIME  SULFUR  SOLUTION 

Don’t  experiment — you  haven’t  time. 
MODOC  is  made  scientifically  from 
pure  ingredients.  It  tests  83°  and 
massacres  Snn  Jose  Scale,  Blister  Mite, 
the  Coddling  Moth,  etc. 

Demand  MODOC’  of  your  Dealer  and 
tell  us  if  he  cannot  supply  you.  Write 
for  valuable  sprnying  circular. 

THE  MODOC  CO., 

108  Fourth  St.,  Fernwood.  Pa. 


MODOC 


THE  SCALE  KILLER 


SPRAY  TREES  NOW 

( While  they  are  dormant) 

With  SCALIME 

A  perfect  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  that  has  stood  the  severest  tests  of  the 
experiment  stations.  Strength  guaranteed. 
Being  scientifically  prepared  and  always  uni¬ 
form,  it  is  far  more  effective  than  home-made 
solutions.  Stronger  than  other  brands,  it 
will  stand  more  dilution — therefore  cheapor. 

SCALIME  used  now  will  positively  control  San 
Jose  and  otlior  scalos;  destroy  eggs  of  Aphides 
and  other  posts  that  winter  over  on  twigs  and 
bark,  as  well  as  snores  of  fungus  diseases. 

Sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Write 
for  interesting  literature.  Mailed  free.  ' 

HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

131  S.  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ItorNefrtm? 


GEAR 

DRIVE 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  1C  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (60  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon, 
lleferences — J.  11.  llale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J .  T .  Robertson  Co .  Box  U,  Manchester,  Conn 


GIVES  ALL  DAY  SERVICE, 
under  constant  high  pressure. 
SIMPLE, 

COMP  A  CT, 

PO  WERFUL. 

Good  for  many  years  of  hard  work. 

Equipped  with  the  “NEW  WAY"  Air¬ 
cooled  Farm  Engine,  Riving  two  out¬ 
fits  in  one,  for  every-day  use. 

Writ*  today  lor  SPRAYER  CATALOG  S-5. 


_  -Wl.  _ 

140  SHERIDAN  STREET 


DEFEND  YOUR  TREES 


from  Scale  and  Fungus  dis¬ 
ease  witii  a  1  .El'lliN  DKlt 
SP  It  AY  Eli.  Powerful 
two-line  apparatus.  Mado 
of  Brass.  Perfect  construc¬ 
tion,  easy  working;  16  out¬ 
fits  to  select  from.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices 
free.  C.  S.  HARD  IS  It, 
Uox  75,  Cutskill,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Importance  of  the  Insecticide  You  Use 

If  vour  selection  is  right,  your  spraying  will  get  results — it  will  pay.  Start  right.  Select  a  brand  you  can  depend 
upon — one  that  quickly  kills  chewing  insects,  such  as  the  curculio,  moths,  borers,  beetles,  root-worms, 
canker-worms,  potato  bugs,  etc.  — 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  COST. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
last  year,  and  again  this  year,  because  there  was 
“ not  a  single  complaint.” 

Is  so  convenient,  so  effective,  that  once  you  use  it  you  will  continue.  Always  uniform;  mixes  easily;  remains 
in  suspension;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint  to  plants;  docs  not  injure  foliage  or  fruit.  Paste  form 
inany  amount  from  one  pound  can  to  600  pound  barrel;  Powder  Form  from  one  pound  can  to  100  pound  keg.  Always 
shipped  in  Hard  Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Absolutely  superior  to  any  other  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  costs 
less.  Accept  no  substitute.  For  a  fungicide,  use  Key  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture ;_  for  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Key  Brand  Bordo-Lead;  and  for  scale  killer,  use  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer.  Write  us  for  circulars 
and  special  prices.  Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 


KEY BRAND 


1912. 
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SPRAY  THE  NEW  WAY 

To  Increase  Your  Profits  Most 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free 
Book  telling  about  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  spraying: 
and  the  simple,  economical 
sprayers. 

Every  farmer  should  have 
this  book.  If  you  are  not 
spraying:  or  are  using:  a  slow, 
troublesome.wasteful  sprayer 
you  arc  losing:  money  fast. 

Brown’s 

Auto  Sprays 

are  quickest  and  best  workers: 
most  economical.  Field  crops, 
fruit  trees, vegetables  increase 
in  yield.  Disease  and  bHgrht  banished.  Expeti- 
ment  stations  and  300,000  farmers  endorse 
Brown’s  Auto  Spray.  40  sizes.  Hand  or  power. 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  ts  tUo  most  efficient  and  powerful 
hand  power  spray  made.  Fitted  with  patent  Auto  Pop 

Nozzle.  Does 
most  work  at 
lowest  cost. 
Brown's  Non- 
Clog  Atomic 
Nozzls  for  larg¬ 
er  sprayers.  The 
greatest  time 
and  money  sav¬ 
ing  Invention  In 
years— positive¬ 
ly  will  not  clog 
— ad  j  ustable 
from  line  mist 
like  spray  to 
a  powerful 
stream.  Complete  Spraying  Guide  Sent  Free. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  Jay  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YES,  WE  PAY  MORE 
FOR  SPRAYED  FRUIT 

It’s  next  to  impossible  nowadays 
to  get  good  prices  for  fruit  unless  you 
spray  it.  Dealers  know  that  sprayed 
fruit  is  perfect  fruit  and  that  un¬ 
sprayed  fruit  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
wormy.  If  you  grow  fruit,  you  need  a 


Deming 


SPRAY 

PUMP 


because  it  is  the  fruit-grower’s  right- 
hand  man;  a  regular  standby  wher¬ 
ever  used.  Deming  outfits  develop 
and  hold  a  high  pressure — which  is 
absolutely  necessary;  they  work 
easily,  and  they  wear  well,  because 
well  made.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
us  for  interesting  Catalogue,  booklets 
and  full  information.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Deming  outfits. 


Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 


Spraying  that  counts.  6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  Bprayed  all  over,  under  as  well 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain 
100  pounds  pressure  with  two  nozzles  going.  Strong 
co-gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  In  narrow  places. 
Nearly  26  years  sprayer  builders.  We  know 
requirements,  and  know  the  Perfection  Is 
right.  Nearly  £000  now  In 
1  use.  All  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog.  Don’t 
"  buy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 

THOMAS  PEPPLEK  <Z  SON 
Box  45  ,  Hlghtitown,  N.  J. 


HOLLYHOCK  RUST;  MOONFLOWER. 

L.  E.  11.,  Avon,  O. — 1.  Last  Summer  the 
loaves  of  my  hollyhocks  seemed  to  he  af¬ 
fected  by  some  disease.  The  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  were  covered  with  tiny  brown 
lumps,  the  leaves  curled  up  and  finally  dying 
dropped  off.  Can  anything  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  this?  2.  Would  a  lnoonflowcr  vine  be 
a  success  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
where  it  received  the  sun  only  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon? 

Ans. — 1.  The  disease  is  hollyhock  rust, 
a  native  of  Chili,  first  introduced  to 
Europe  and  from  there  brought  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  disseminated 
all  over  the  country,  often  making  the 
plants  very  unsightly.  Sometimes  the 
whole  plant  is  affected  and  dies  as 
though  blighted ;  in  milder  cases  the 
leaves  remain  green  and  the  plant  may 
bloom.  As  a  remedial  measure,  sponge 
the  diseased  parts  with  permanganate 
of  potash;  two  tablespoon fuls  of  sat¬ 
urated  solution  diluted  with  one  quart 
of  water.  Gather  up  and  burn  any  dead 
ltaves.  If  the  Summer  is  very  dry 
water  the  plants,  as  suffering  from 
drought  weakens  the  plants  and  renders 
them  more  easily  affected  by  disease; 
there  are  several  other  troublesome  dis¬ 
eases  affecting  hollyhocks  besides  rust. 

2.  We  would  not  advise  planting  the 
tnoonflower  in  the  situation  named.  It 
enjoys  a  warm,  sunny  situation,  and  if 
deprived  of  this  is  disappointing;  even 
if  it  makes  growth  flowers  arc  few  and 
produced  too  late  in  the  season.  The 
best  results  we  ever  had  with  moon- 
flower  it  was  trained  against  a  brick 
wall  facing  the  southeast;  it  made  rapid 
growth,  and  was  starred  all  over  with 
large,  milky  flowers. 


CROWN  GALL  AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  what 
you  have  been  saying  about  crown  gall. 
It  has  been  the  worst  orchard  enemy 
that  we  have  had  to  contend  with.  In 
an  orchard  of  200  apple  trees  planted 
in  1901  we  had  many  well-developed 
cases.  As  we  could  get  no  information 
that  gave  us  any  encouragement  from 
either  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  or  our  State  authorities,  we  started 
to  experiment  on  our  own  account.  We 
found  the  worst  infection  on  the  poorer 
part  of  the  field,  and  they  were  all 
found  where  the  field  had  been  covered 
with  wild  dewberry  plants.  As  we  be¬ 
lieved  the  infection  to  have  originated 
in  thp  dewberries,  and  to  be  all  through 
the  soil,  it  was  either  a  fight  or  tear 
out  the  trees.  We  commenced  in  the 
Spring  of  1907,  first  taking  away  the 
ground  and  fibrous  roots,  leaving  the 
galls  exposed.  Then  when  we  sprayed 
for  the  San  Jose  scale  we  literally 
soaked  the  galls  and  the  ground  about 
them  with  the  lime-sulphur,  using  it  as 
near  boiling  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
trees  that  had  made  a  very  poor  growth 
we  grafted,  cutting  away  almost  all  of 
the  top.  Other  trees  that  had  made 
a  little  better  growth,  but  not  up  to 
standard,  we  cut  back  enough  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  root  growth.  In  the  years 
1910  and  1911  we  used  the  lime-sulphur 
cold,  but  next  Spring  will  boil  enough 
to  treat  all  infected  trees  and  inci¬ 
dentally  kill  all  the  borers  in  sight. 

Results:  Many  of  the  trees  that  were 
infected  four  years  ago  have  neither 
fibrous  roots  nor  galls  in  sight;  some  of 
the  worst  infected  have  both  galls  and 
fibrous  roots,  but  seem  to  have  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  have  better  roots  and 
are  making  a  fine  growth.  a.  t.  b. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  demonstrated  that  the  germs 
of  the  crown  gall  disease  live  on  the 
roots  of  various  plants,  including  the 
clovers.  It  is  believed  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  carried  in  the  soil  in  which 
such  plants  grow.  The  statements  given 
above  were  sent  to'  the  Department,  and 
the  following  reply  is  made: 

“We  never  have  isolated  the  crown- 
gall  organism  from  the  blackberry,  hut 
have  produced  galls  on  blackberry  and 
raspberry  vines  by  inoculating  with  the 
organisms  isolated  from  peacli  and  daisy 
gall.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  black¬ 
berry  is  a  host  of  the  crown-gall  organ¬ 
ism,  and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
grow  either  wild  or  cultivated  black¬ 
berry  vines  between  fruit  trees,  if  the 
vines  have  any  trace  of  galls  on  the 
crown  or  stems,  for  the  disease  is  in¬ 
fectious  and  can  be  communicated  to 
neighboring  trees.  If  the  blackberry 
vines  in  your  correspondent’s  orchard 
v/ere  affected  with  crown-gall,  he  did 
the  best  thing  he  could  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  disease  when  he  killed 
those  vines.  However,  that  would  not 
cure  the  disease.  Good  cultivation  and 
feeding  will  very  materially  improve  his 
trees  affected  with  crown-gall,  but  will 
not  eradicate  the  disease.” 

ERWIN  F.  SMITH, 

Pathologist  in  Charge. 
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rections  —  FREE. 

No  matter  whether  yours  is  a 
large  or  a  small  spraying  contract, 
our  book  on  Spraying  and  Sprayers 
will  be  a  great  help  to  you.  It  tells  you 
what  spray  mixtures  to  use,  howto  prepare 
mixtures,  when  to  spray  and  how 
to  spray  to  secure  best  results. 

A  Sprayer  to 
Suit  Your  Needs 

Our  line  includes  everything  from  the  small  hand  sprayer 
up  to  our  famous  power  orchard  spraying  rigs. 

Our  Leader  Orchard  Sprayers  are  typical  modern 
machines  for  large  spraying  operations.  Combination 
mounted  outfits  consisting  of  gasoline  engine,  spray  tank, 
pump,  platforms,  spraying  appliances,  all  complete  and 
ready  for  work.  Power  ample  to  keep  ten  nozzles  going, 
each  with  200  lbs.  pressure.  Improved  liquid  agitators 
and  strainer  cleaners.  High  class  gasoline  engine  can  be 
used  separately  to  furnish  power  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 

The  Empire  King,  the  old  reliable  barrel  spraying  outfit. 
A  great  sprayer  for  general  purpose  work,  sole  reliance  of 


Leader— Triple  X  Sprayer 


4-Row 
Fotato  Sprayer 


■-Nr 


* '  o 


Empire  King 


The  Leader 


A, 


thousands  for  spray  ing  fruit  ,  vegetables,  shrubbery  and  small  trees. 
Mechanical  agitation  of  liquid,  automatic  strainer  cleaners. 

Watson  4-Row  Potato  Sprayer,  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 

Spray  as  fast  as  you  can  drive.  Power  always  strong, 
automatic  agitation  of  liquid  and  cleaning  of  strainers. 

Best  double  cylinder  pumps,  brass  working  parts. 

Hand,  Bucket  and  Knapsack  Sprayers.  Some¬ 
thing  to  suit  every  requirement,  every  one  the 
best  of  its  kind.  Be  sure  to  write  and  get 
our  Sprayer’s  Book  before  buying 
anything  in  the  Sprayer  line. 
n.  fre  ' 


Mailed  free.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 
2  Grami  Av. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The 

Leader 


OSPRAYMo 


LINE  OF 
^SPRAYERS. 


he  Bidwell  Automatic  Sprayer 


Combines  efficiency  with  economy  of  labor  and  materials.  Strong,  high-grade,  brass  and  ..  \klltl,  ^ 
copper,  portable,  with  pressure  guage.  Same  pump  for  both  air  and  liquid  ;  xwt 

i.  Produces  a  finer  spray  and  uses  A*  |V||$T  ’ 


A^ervt  s 
Wanted 


ponauic,  wuii  pressure  guage.  oanr 
one  pumping  discharges  entire  contents.  t  4 
less  materials,  and  is  equipped  with  our 

WINKLE  MIST  NOZZLE 

the  celebrated  power  sprayer  nozzle  which  distributes  the  spray  more  evenly  than 
any  other  nozzle  on  the  market— and  cannot  dog.  Try  Winkle  Mist  Nozzles 
on  your  power  sprayer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Booklet  on  spraying. 

TYLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

70  Cortland  Street,  -  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Sample  75 P 


High-pressure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
of  gravity.  1  he  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  power 
sprayer.  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

109  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 

ever  made  in  spray-pump 

construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-1  ined  cylinders,  inde¬ 
structible  ball-valveswith  removable  and  revers¬ 
ible  seats.  Iligh-pressure,  high-power  eiiRines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A  complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

HIGH  POWER-LOW  COST  $4.°-* 


Used  ttiith  bucket,  % napsac%  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
die  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  any  other.  Will 
whitewash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  "dip”  and.  with 
knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

Simple,  easy  working.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Made  of  brass 
throughout. 

Warranted  5  Years 
Price  $4.  Expressatfe  prepaid 

The  only  practical  low  priced  spray¬ 
er  for  orchard,  garden,  field  or  vine¬ 
yard. 

Send  no  money  noU  but 
Write  today  for  Special 
Offer  and  Catalog. 

The  Standard  Stamping 

943  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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TOP-WORK  THE  SEEDLING  FRUIT  TREES. 

All  poor  and  undesirable  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears  may  be  changed  to 
varieties  that  are  profitable.  The  trees 
in  the  orchard  that  have  been  broken 
down,  and  have  sent  up  a  growth  from 
below  the  bud  or  graft,  as  a  general 
thing  have  a  very  thrifty  top.  These 
and  the  seedlings  that  grow  about  the 
farm  may  all  be  changed  into  varieties 


2  the  scion  set  in  the  stock;  No.  3  scion 
trimmed  ready  to  be  set  in  the  stock; 
No.  4  stock  with  cleft  ready  for  the 
scion.  The  scion  is  trimmed  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  with  one  edge  thin¬ 
ner  than  the  other..  With  very  little 
practice,  anyone  may  be  able  to  fit  the 
scions  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  will  grow.  After  the  scions  are 
set,  the  wound  should  be  covered  with 
wax. 

Trees  that  are  well  grown,  and  even 
those  that  are  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
should  have  one-half  of  the  top  removed 
the  first  season,  and  25  or  40  grafts  set, 
acocrding  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  The 
scions  should  be  well  distributed  over 
the  tree,  so  as  to  make  a  well-shaped 
top.  Then  tfie  year  following  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  top  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  scions  set  in  it.  Scions 
should  be  selected  from  healthy  trees 
and  from  the  previous  season’s  growth 
of  wood.  Cut  the  scions  a  few  weeks 
before  placing  them.  The  scions  should 
be  dormant  and  the  stock  in  a  growing 
condition,  to  insure  a  rapid  union  of 
the  wood.  j.  w.  g. 


METHOD  OF  TOP-WORKING  TREES. 

that  have  the  greatest  commercial  value, 
or  what  is  better,  are  liked  for  home 
use.  The  method  of  grafting  presented 
is  an  improvement  over  the  old  method 
of  cleft-grafting.  The  stock  is  not 
split  as  in  the  old  method.  A  cut 
is  made  with  a  saw,  and  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  In  the  cut, 
No.  1  is  the  stock  to  be  grafted,  No. 


Down  on  ‘‘Unit”  Orchards. 

I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 
"unit”  system  of  selling  orchards.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  make  any 
money  out  of  such  a  scheme,  except  the  | 
man  who  sells  the  units.  I  have  made  j 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  success  of  these 
schemes  and  I  have  heard  of  no  case 
that  was  profitable  to  the  investor — 
indeed,  I  think  that  some,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  frauds.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  to  talk  up  the  business  and  catch  the 
fellow  who  has  a  small  amount  to  in¬ 
vest.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it 
will  injure  the  real  orchard  business  of 
our  State.  The  investor  will  not  get 
the  results  that  he  expects.  Some  per¬ 
sons  have  bought  up  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  my  County  and  are  preparing 
to  set  out  a  large  number  of  trees  this 
Spring.  I  do  not  know  how  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  handle  this,  but  the  same  par¬ 
ties  have  sold  out  another  tract  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  the  unit  system.  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  sorry  that  any  such  schemes 
have  entered  our  State,  for  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  they  will  do  the  regular  orchard 
business  injury  samuee  s.  guerrant. 

Virginia. 


■p\0  you  know  how  much  paint  would  be  needed 
for  your  house  or  barn?  How  much  white 
lead — how  much  linseed  oil?  How  many  coats 
to  apply,  how  to  mix  paint,  how  to  produce  any 
color  effect? 

These  and  other  facts  that  you  should  know  for  yourself, 
even  though  it  is  advisable  to  call  in  an  experienced  painter 
on  important  jobs  of  painting,  are  all  explained  in  our 
“Handy  Book  on  Painting.”  It  also  explains  why 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  make  the  most  durable  paint.  Economical, 
too,  because  it  costs  do  more  and  you  won’t  have  to  paint  so  often. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  rock  worn  away  by  the  constant  scraping 
of  wagon  wheels  over  it  f  That’s  the  way  white  lead  and  oil  paint 
wears  away— smooth  right  down  to  the  surface  and  very  slowly. 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  and  ask  for  Farm 
Painting  Helps  No.  472  and  if  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  family,  or  your  neighbor's  home, 
ask  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter’s  Book  for  the 
Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co  ) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead<£  Oil  Co.) 


Plant  Potatoes 

You  can  make  large  profits  from  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  They  thrive  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and,  since  they  are  used  universalizes 
food,  the  average  market  price  in  ihejKQr  of 
quickly  increasing  population  is  bounc 
Any  intelligent  farmer  can  grow 
good  profit.  The  old  time  drudg 
Modern  implements  for  plantii] 
spraying,  digging,  etc.  have  mad<^ 
handle.  They  have  also  given  f£sura 
We  wish  to  lay  especial  emphasis 
portance  of  the  planter  to  secuiing  i 
sequently  a  big  crop.  Also,  spraying,  as  it  effects 
both  quality  and  yield.  Farmers!  get  busy  on  the 
potato  growing. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

Grow  more  potatoes  per  acre  by  having  a 
perfect  stand.  In  other  words,  use  a  planter 
you  can  depend  upon — one  that  will  drop  a 
seed  piece  absolutely  every  time.  It  makes  a  differ* 
ence  of  10  to  57  bushels  per  acre,  With  an  Iron  Age 
Planter  you  can  secure  a  100  per  cent,  stand. 

Isn’t  that  the  planter  you  want?  It 
makes  no  misses,  no  doubles, 
injures  no  seed.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  the  Iron 
Age  has  done  for  its  1 
users.  Ask  for  Mr. 

Lambing's  letter.  You 
are  the  loser  if  you 
don’t.  Write  for  planter 
booklet  today. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.  Box  702  FGrenloch,  N.  J. 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Pliila.  Street,  YORK,  PA. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  r-B!'AJIProtre“* 


i  ivc  Fruit-Growers 


Price  By  Mail  With  Tesl  < 

Jar  and  Instructions — 
Agent*  Wanted  Iverywher* 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


the  MAPES  COMPLETE  and 

SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 


1905 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  GENERATIONS 


POTATOES 


1911 


SEVEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  FIRST  PRIZES  ON  POTATOES  QUEENS-NASSAU  COUNTIES  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


First  Premium  on  Potatoes 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  1. — First  premium  on  Potatoes,  7th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society,  1911.  Best  sample 
Delaware  late,  half  bushel  potatoes.  Had  only  seven  articles  shown  and 
took  six  first  premiums. 

First  Prize  on  Potatoes,  6th  Consecutive  Year  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural 

Society,  1910 

Basket  of  early  potatoes  grown  by  R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

Five  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1909 

Richard  C.  Colyer ,  Woodbury,  L.  I. — Carman  No  3,  Green  Mountain, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  best  bushel  Green  Mountain. 

Two  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1908 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  /,.  I. — The  two  varieties  of  potatoes,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  took  first  premiums  at  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 


Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1907 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  I. — The  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  Green 
Mountain,  Carman  No.  1  and  Carman  No.  3,  that  took  first  premiums  at 
Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this  fall  were  grown  with  Mapes  Fertilizers. 

Three  First  Prize  Crops  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1906 

R.  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury,  L.  /.,  reports,  November  27,  1906 — “The  three 
varieties  of  potatoes,  Green  Mountain,  Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
I  sent  you,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Fair  this 
fall,  were  grown  from  your  fertilizer.  We  grew  about  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Sprayed  the  vines  six  times  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

First  Prize  Crop  for  Quality,  Queens-Nassau  Counties  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  1905 

Extract  from  letter  of  grower,  Richard  C.  Colyer,  Woodbury ,  L.  /.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1905 — “We  planted  our  potatoes  on  clover  sod.  Manure  spread  on  half 
of  patch  with  700  pounds  of  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  on  the  rest  we  used 
a  half  ton  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.  We  did  not  see  any  difference.  Yield 
was  great,  fully  300  bushels  per  acre.  Sprayed  the  patch  seven  times  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.” 


We  will  send  new  book,  1912,  entitled,  “A  Full  Review  of  Chemicals 
and  Clover together  with  our  descriptive  pamphlet  to  any  one  interested 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


1912. 


TirllS  RURAL  NEW-YOKKEK 
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COLD  FRAME  MELON  CULTURE. 

Part  II. 

Plants  that  turn  yellow  in  the  beds 
can  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
dusted  among  the  plants  and  hoed  in  the 
soil  with  the  weeders.  Finely  pulver¬ 
ized  hen  manure  is  better,  but  should  be 
used  with  great  care.  Where  it  is  used, 
the  beds  should  not  be  closed  tightly. 
The  free  ammonia  must  be  allowed  to 
escape  or  the  plants  will  be  injured.  We 
have  the  same  trouble  with  the  use  of 
Peruvian  guano.  If  the  guano  is  used 
it  must  be  used  very  sparingly,  just 
dusting  it  between  the  plants  and  work¬ 
ing  it  into  the  soil  with  the  weeders.  In 
each  case  plants  should  be  well  watered 
after  this  is  done.  As  the  plants  get 
older  and  larger  they  should  be  given 
more  air  and  ventilation,  running  the 
sash  down  a.  few  feet  and  gradually 
getting  them  accustomed  to  the  outside 
air.  In  windy  times  the  little  blocks 
should  be  used.  As  the  days  get  hot  and 
plants  get  large  they  require  more  water, 
especially  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
beds.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  and  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  is  very  great 
these  hot  days,  and  it  is  on  such  days 
that  the  beds  have  to  be  closely  watched 
and  water  used  when  needed.  Not  much 
water  will  be  needed  on  the  lower  sides 
of  the  beds.  No  more  water  should  be 
used  than  necessary — too  much  water 
is  apt  to  be  injurious.  A  nice  warm 
shower  is  nice  for  the  plants  and  often 
saves  a  job  of  watering.  We  use  large 
capacity  tanks  on  wagons  with  hose  at¬ 
tachment,  with  sufficient  elevation  to 
force  the  water  well  across  the  bed.  Inch 
and  half  hose  is  used  with  a  large  sized 
rosette,  with  the  holes  opened  to  the  size 
of  an  eight-penny  nail.  The  hose  is  gen¬ 
erally  about  25  feet  long.  We  use  the 
flat  bed  in  preference  to  the  double  bed 
built  on  the  greenhouse  style,  as  they 
are  more  convenient  and  cheaper,  an¬ 
swering  the  purpose  as  well.  When 
plants  are  four  to  five  weeks  old  they 
should  have  three  or  four  full-sized 
leaves  and  runners  from  two  to  six 
inches  long,  and  present  a  solid  mass  of 
plants  in  the  bed,  as  shown  in  the  picture 
showing  one  section  of  a  bed. 

Plants  are  well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  while  yet  in  the  beds,  and  are 


well  watered  before  going  to  the  fieid. 
We  try  to  give  them  a  few  days  of 
exposure  to  the  open  air  before  trans¬ 
planting,  as  they  seem  to  stand  trans¬ 
planting  better  if  hardened  up  a  little. 
Fig.  67  showed  how  we  handle  the 
plants  from  the  beds  to  the  wagon.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  plants  are  removed  from  th<j 
beds  by  hand,  the  remainder  are  handled 
four  boxes  at  a  time  on  a  shovel  or 
fork,  slipping  the  shovel  under  the  four 
boxes  and  passing  them  up  to  the  loader. 


The  loader  catching  the  four  boxes  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  and  placing  them  upon 
the  wagon  and  the  load  of  from  three 
to  four  hundred  boxes  is  off  for  the 
field  as  shown  in  Fig.  67,  where  the 
land  has  previously  been  prepared  with 
liberal  use  of  fertilizers  for  the  plants. 
The  loads  are  driven  into  the  field  and 
the  unloaders  carry  the  boxes  each  way 
and  place  them  where  hills  or  cross 
marks  are.  The  spade  man  opens  the 
holes  and  the  boys  and  girls  cut  the  cor¬ 


ners  of  the  boxes  and  the  setters  follow 
along  and  carefully  remove  the  old  box, 
placing  the  bulb:  of  compost  and  little 
white  roots  in  the  ground  by  hand,  not 
pressing  upon  the  soil  about  the  plant 
hard  enough  to  in  any  way  break  apart 
this  lump  of  compost,  thus  injuring  the 
roots.  -The  plant  should  never  wilt  and 
if  weather  conditions  are  favorable, 
should*  never  stop  growing. 

We  generally  expect  to  gain  from  two 
to  three  weeks  by  this  process  over  seed 


planted  in  open  field.  This,  however, 
does  not  hold  good  in  the  extreme  South, 
or  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  The 
cold  nights  in  those  sections  seem  to  re¬ 
tard  the  growth  of  transplanted  plants. 
Melon  plants  should  never  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  the  fields  when  the  ground  is  too 
wet  or  in  a  soppy  condition.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  this  article  to 
know  about  what  acreage  could  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  a  day.  We  have  set  out  a  field 
of  20  acres  with  five  teams  and  about 


20  hands,  but  the  haul  was  not  a  long 
one.  We  have  often  moved  plants  two 
miles  on  wagons,  and  once  I  shipped  a 
carload  of  them  some  distance  to  a  point 
where  I  was  short  of  plants,  decking  the 
car  and  getting  in  several  thousand.  They 
went  through  all  right  and  grew  off 
nicely.  *1  mention  this  to  show  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  work.  Where  there  is  not 
too  much  sod  we  open  the  rows  with  a 
lister,  not  using  the  spade  at  all,  using 
hoes  to  fill  the  soil  in  about  the  plants. 
One  pest  that  has  to  be  looked-  after 
about  this  time  is  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle.  I  have  had  good  success  in  driv¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  fields  with  air-slaked 
lime  and  road  dust,  if  it  can  be  had, 
equal  parts.  To  this  I  add  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  and  sprinkle  the  whole  mass  with  a 
little  turpentine  and  carbolic  acid.  This, 
when  thoroughly  mixed,  is  dusted  upon 
the  plants.  This  is  better  than  tobacco 
dust,  although  tobacco  dust  and  air- 
slaked  lime  or  land  plaster  is  good. 
Early  plantings  of  squash  about  the  beds 
and  along  the  driveways  are  good  lo 
draw  them  from-  the  melons,  and  when 
covered  with  bugs  one  can  tramp  the 
whole  mass  in  the  ground,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  thousands  of  them.  Where  one  has 
but  a  small  field,  one  can  get  out  early 
in  the  morning,  or  damp  days,  when 
they  do  not  fly  badly  and  kill  them  off. 
Paris  green  and  water  is  quite  good,  but 
if  one  makes  the  solution  strong  enough 
to  poison  the  bugs,  he  is  apt  to  injure  the 
plants.  These  transplanted  plants  often 
turn  yellow,  and  look  a  bit  discourag¬ 
ing,  caused  by  unseasonable  weather, 
but  with  good  culture  and  care  these 
sick-looking  plants  will  soon  recover  and 
make  a  growth  that  will  be  surprising. 
So  I  say,  don’t  be  discouraged  about 
these  plants,  for  they  will  get  to  the  front 
at  fruiting  time.  Begin  cultivation  and 
hoeing  as  soon  as  plants  are  in  the  field, 
if  the  soil  is  in  condition.  Ground  should 
not  be  worked  in  cold  spells  when  there 
is  liability  of  frosts.  Upon  two  occa¬ 
sions  we  covered  small  early  plantings 
when  it  was  snowing  and  saved  them. 
Once  we  used  two-pound  butter  cups  and 
once  brown  wrapping  papers — several 
thousand  of  them.  In  both  instances  the 
crops  were  very  profitable.  Plowever,  I 
do  not  advise  transplanting  until  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  over.  paul  rose. 


MELON  PLANTS  IN  THE  COLD  FRAMES. 


Save  Fertilizer  Money 


Improve  your  soil- 

money  for  fertilizers. 


-increase  your  crops  without  paying  out 

_  _  We  can  show  you  how  to  restore  and  increase 

fertility  in  your  land  at  an  enormous  saving  over  the  cost  of  present  methods  of  fertilizing 


There  are  two  ways  of  fertilizing  your  land.  Of  course,  you  know  about  the  old  way — paying  out  big  money  for 
commercial  fertilizers — just  like  scattering  real  dollars  over  the  ground.  We  haven’t  much  to  say  about  the  old  method. 


E  want  to  tell  you  about  the  new 
method — nature’s  way.  We  want 
to  show  you  how  you  can  save  $18.00  to 
$28.00  per  acre  on  nitrate  fertilizers — how 
you  can  get  hack  $10.00  to  $15.00  for  evei’y 
dollar  you  invest.  We  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  most  important  agricultural  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  20th  century. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  nitrogen  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  world,  that 
it  is  demanded  by  all  crops.  It  forms  the  chief 
material  of  all  plants— it  is  the  cause  of  the  rich 
green  color  and  the  luxurious  growth  of  all  foli- 
age.  The  fertility  of  all  soil  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  and  form  of  its  nitrogen  contents.  With¬ 
out  nitrogen  your  crops  cannot  grow,  your  land 
will  wear  out ;  your  farm  will,  in  time,  become 
almost  worthless.  The  soil  must  be  constantly 
supplied  with  nitrogen  in  one  way  or  another. 

One  way — the  common  way — to  get  nitrogen  is 
to  pay  high  prices  for  nitrate  fertilizers.  For 
instance,  it  costs  about  $50.00  to  $60.00  per  ton 
to  fertilize  with  nitrate  of  soda;  guano,  dried 
blood,  tankage,  cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  are 
proportionally  expensive. 


Buying  nitrogen  on  that  basis  is  merely  swapping 
dollars.  You  payout  as  much,  or  more  money  than 
your  crop  is  worth.  There  is  a  better  way  to  get 
nitrogen — all  your  soil  and  crops  can  use — for  almost 
nothing.  This  is  nature’s  method — a  method  of 
getting  nitrogen  that  soil  experts  have  learned  how 
to  use  only  within  the  past  few  years — a  method 
that  has  been  a  pronounced  success  throughout  the 
Old  World  and  is  now  being  taken  advantage  of 
by  progressive  farmers  everywhere  in  America. 


according  to  our  directions,  will  put 
150  to  200  pounds  of  pure  nitrogen  per 
acre  into  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  cot- 
ton,  grains  and  all  other  crops.  This 
amount  of  nitrogen,  if  bought  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  as  you  well  know,  would 
cost  you  $20.00  to  $30.00.  Why  pay  out  good 
money  for  fertilizers  when  you  have  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  nitrogen  right  on  your 
farm?  Why  spend  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  acre 
for  nitrate  fertilizers  when  you  can  get  more 
by  investing  $2.00  in  “NITRAGIN”? 


By  using  “NITRAGIN’ 
tions  you  can 


according  to  our  direc- 


Restores  and  Maintains  Soil  Fertility 

“NITRAGIN”  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  vast 
store-house  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  and  enables  you 
to  provide  your  crops  with  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 
gen  which  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  plant  foods 
and  the  most  expensive  to  supply  in  the  form  of 
commei'cial  fertilizers. 

In  addition  to  supplying  all  the  nitrogen  needed 
by  the  growing  crop,  “NITRAGIN,”  when  used 


Enrich  your  land. 

Get  bigger  yields  of  grain,  cotton  and  all  other  crops. 
Get  a  “catch”  of  alfalfa  or  clover  almost  anywhere. 
Restore  worn-out  land  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
Increase  the  cash  value  of  your  land. 

“NITRAGIN”  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the 
cost  of  nitrate  fertilizers  and  all  the  cost  of 
freight,  hauling  and  spreading.  It  will  put 
purer,  better  and  more  lasting  available  nitrates 
into  your  soil  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 


GET  OUR  LIBERAL  INTRODUCTORY  OEEER 

In  order  to  convince  you  that  “NITRAGIN”  will  do  all  or  more  than  we  claim,  we  have  decided  upon  a  most  liberal  plan  of  sharing 
the  cost  with  farmers,  planters  and  growers  who  will  write  us  at  once,  mailing  the  coupon  below,  carefully  filled  out° 

We  can’t  tell  you  half  the  facts  in  this  limited  space,  so  we  have  prepared  a  booklet 
entitled,  “ Nitrogen  Made  on  the  Farm , ”  which  shows,  by  actual  photographs  and  bona- 
fide  testimonial  letters  from  prominent  users,  just  what  “NITRAGIN”  will  do.  In 


J 


short,  it  proves  all  we  have  said  here. 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  who  cultivates  land  to  see  and  read  this 
booklet.  It  explains  and  proves  the  most  remai’kable  agricultural  discovery  of  the 
20th  century.  We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  whether  you  ever  use  a  cent’s  worth  of 
“NITRAGIN”  or  not.  Send  for  the  booklet  now — take  time  to  read  it — profit  by 
the  truths  it  contains — prepare  to  make  a  bigger  success  of  farming  this  year. 

The  booklet  is  free — just  send  the  coupon,  that’s  all. 

In  addition  to  sending  you  the  booklet,  we  will  explain  our  interesting  Introductory 
Offer  on  “NITRAGIN.”  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now  before  it  is  mislaid. 

German-American  “NITRAGIN”  Co.,  282  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Till  Out  and  Mail  Today 


German-American  “NITRAGIN”  Co., 

282  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  “Nitrogen  Made 
On  The  Farm”  and  full  particulars  of  your  cost 
sharing  offer  to  inoculate  five  acres  of  my  land 


Name . 

Town . 

R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box. 


.State. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


“  FARMERS  OF  FORTY  CENTURIES.” 

Part  I. 

The  name  of  Prof.  F.  H.  King  is  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Many  have  read 
his  books,  and  many  more  remember  the 
strong  and  readable  articles  which  appeared 
in  The  K.  N.-Y.  There  was  no  man  in  the 
country  more  capable  of  presenting  the 
truths  of  farm  science  so  that  it  held  the 
interest  like  a  good  story  than  F.  H.  King. 
Not  long  before  his  sudden  death  he  had 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  through 
China  and  Japan.  His  plan  was  to  write  a 
series  of  books  on  the  intensive  agriculture 
as  practiced  by  these  Eastern  people  for 
many  centuries.  King  saw  that  in  the  future 
the  food  supply  is  to  be  the  great  world 
pioblcm.  The  Chinese  are  supporting  500,- 
000,000  people  chiefly  upon  the  products  of 
an  area  smaller  than  the  improved  farm 
lands  of  the  United  States.  King  states 
that  inside  of  a  square  from  Chicago  west 
to  Kansas  and  south  to  the  gulf  there  is  an 
area  larger  than  the  cultivated  fields  of 
China,  Korea  and  Japan,  and  from  which 
five  times  our  present  population  are  fed. 
Thus  in  the  future  Americans  must  in  some 
way  at  least  follow  the  plan  of  these  far¬ 
away  countries  if  we  are  to  endure.  The 
foundation  upon  which  Chinese  farming  is 
built  is  made  up  of  patient  economies.  They 
have  been  forced  to  change  their  diet- 
using  less  meat  and  more  vegetable  and 
grain  food.  They  save  every  possible  drop 
of  water  for  irrigation  and  every  scrap  that 
could  be  used  as  plant  food  or  humus. 
Then  they  study  the  needs  of  their  soil, 
the  crops  which  will  best  work  together, 
and  arrange  a  good  rotation.  In  his  book 
King  takes  us  right  into  the  fields  and 
homes  and  shows  us  just  what  these  patient 
farmers  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it.  We 
think  it  the  most  notable  book  on  farming 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  most  useful 
book  of  travel  that  we  have  read.  We 
wish  to  give  in  several  articles  some  of  the 
interesting  features,  but  every  man  who 
has  a  farm  or  garden  should  read  the  en¬ 
tire  book.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  it  is 
published  by  Mrs.  F.  U.  King,  at  Madison, 
Wis. 

The  Food  Question. — King  noticed,  as 
all  who  visit  China  do,  how  the  people  are 
forced  to  study  the  food  question.  Hopkins 
states  that  ‘'1000  bushels  of  grain  will 
support  five  times  as  many  people  as  will 
the  meat  or  milk  that  can  be  made  from 
it.”  When  grain  and  fodder  are  fed  to 
animals  part  of  it  is  passed  into  the  air 
like  fuel  in  the  stove.  Part  is  passed  away 
in  the  excrements  and  the  balance  stored 
in  the  body  or  bone,  meat  and  hair.  Dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  live  stock  distribute  this 
food  in  about  the  following  manner : 

FROM  100  POUNDS  DRV  MATTER. 

Breath.  Excrement.  Retained. 
Cattle .  57.3  36.5  6.2 


Sheep  .  60.1  31.9  8 

Swine .  65.7  16.7  17.6 


The  Chinese,  without  our  farm  science, 
but  through  necessity,  learned  these  things. 
Instead  of  feeding  their  grain  and  hay  to 
stock  to  make  meat  they  eat  it  themselves 
— thus  obtaining  its  fuel  value.  They  also 
learned  that  swine  give  them  more  flesh 
for  the  food  consumed  than  other  animals. 
Thus  they  rarely  keep  cattle  or  sheep  ex¬ 
cept  for  work  or  for  wool. 

Eating  Grass. — You  say  they  eat  grain 
and  hay.  Is  not  that  a  mistake?  Not  en¬ 
tirely,  for  the  Chinese  consume  much  of 
the  material  we  reserve  as  stock  food.  They 
eat  vast  quantities  of  green  rape.  The 
green  tips  are  cut  off  about  a  foot  long. 
King  states  that  on  one  of  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  into  Shanghai  he  counted  in  20  minutes 
50  wheelbarrow-men  each  with  300  to  500 
liounds  of  this  green  rape.  The  rape  is 
boiled  or  steamed  like  cabbage  or  packed 
away  in  salt.  Another  plant  largely  eaten 
is  Medicago  astragalus,  a  close  relative  of 
our  Alfalfa.  The  tips  are  cut  just  before 
blooming  and  boiled  or  steamed.  The  stems 
are  also  cooked.  We  all  know  how  now 
and  then  some  one  starts  up  to  talk  about 
Alfalfa  as  human  food.  They  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  by  advocating  the  dried  hay. 
The  Chinese  are  centuries  ahead  of  us — but 
they  eat  the  green  plant.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  within  20  years  Alfalfa  will  be  freely 
eaten  in  this  country.  The  Chinese  farmer 
seems  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  There  are  good  markets  where 
consumer  and  producer  come  together. 
Everything  is  sold  by  weight  and  every 
purchaser  carries  his  private  pair  of  scales, 
with  all  the  “nerve”  required  to  use  them 
right  under  the  nose  of  the  dealer. 

Science  or  Instinct. — Even  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  food  the  Chinese  show  that 
Instinct  has  taught  them  more  than  science 
lias  taught  many  of  us.  By  using  the  ten¬ 
der  forms  of  vegetation  they  gain  in  two 
ways.  These  tender  leaves  or  roots  are 
more  digestible  and  with  the  shorter  life  of 
the  plant  before  maturity  they  can  grow 
two  or  three  crops  in  one  season — thus  ob¬ 
taining  an  immense  growth  or  yield.  King 
speaks  of  the  health  and  evident  strength 
of  the  Chinese.  They  perform  great  feats 
of  labor  and  endurance  and  seldom  if  ever 
quarrel.  King  saw  only  one  fight — a  squab¬ 
ble  between  two  children.  It  seems  well 
understood  that  a  diet  containing  little  or 
no  meat  will  give  one  a  strong  and  enduring 
body,  but  less  of  the  fighting  or  dominating 
spirit.  The  national  drink  of  these  people 
is  tea.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this 
came  from  the  desire  to  give  an  agreeable 
taste  to  boiled  water.  All  drinking  water 
must  be  boiled  before  using — -that  is  one  of 
the  penalties  which  go  with  the  complete 
saving  of  human  wastes  as  plant  food.  The 
soil  becomes  filled  with  germs  and  boiling 
drinking  water  is  a  necessity.  Hot  water 
is  sold  at  all  public  places — the  traveler 
carrying  his  own  teapot,  tea  and  cup. 

Self-Heated  Beds. — The  natural  food  of 
China  is  rice,  but  wheat  is  also  largely 
grown.  With  the  food  supply  thought  out 
the  fuel  comes  next,  and  many  curious  and 
pathetic  economies  are  practiced  in  order 
to  save  heat.  China  has  supplies  of  oil 
and  coal,  but  transportation  has  not  made 
them  available  and  every  twig  or  stem 
which  can  be  made  to  burn  is  saved.  Great 
armies  of  men  march  down  from  the  hills 


carrying  bundles  of  brush  which  in  this 
country  would  be  burned  to  get  rid  of  trash. 
Stems  of  beans  or  sunflowers  or  straw  are 
bound  up  as  fuel.  If  such  stems  are  soft 
enough  they  are  worked  into  the  soil  as 
humus.  If  stiff  and  hard  they  are  burned, 
and  every  ounce  of  the  ashes  carefully 
saved.  And  they  hang  onto  the  heat  to  the 
last  wave.  The  Chinese  pad  out  their 
Winter  clothing  to  retain  the  heat,  of  the 
body,  and  have  a  curious  method  of  bed 
warming.  The  “kang”  is  a  structure  about 
3D  inches  high  and  wide  enough  for  a  bed. 
It  is  built  of  porous  brick — clay  well  mixed 
with  straw.  This  kang  is  connected  with 
the  family  stove  or  fireplace.  Thus,  during 
the  day  the  heat  from  the  fire  passes 
through  the  kang.  The  porous  bricks  ab¬ 
sorb  the  heat,  and  at  night  the  bed  is 
spread  on  the  top  of  the  kang  and  the 
sleeper  is  cosy  and  warm.  Thus  the  heat 
which  in  our  country  goes  rushing  away  up 
the  chimney  is  held  by  the  kang  and  made 
useful.  And  even  when  this  economy  is 
finished  the  end  has  not  come.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years’  service  these  porous  bricks  have 
absorbed  from  the  smoke  and  vapor  consid¬ 
erable  plant  food.  The  heat  too  has  made 
the  clay  of  the  bricks  somewhat  more  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food.  Of  course  we  know  how 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  recovered  from  gas 
and  smoke  from  factory  chimneys  and  how 
soot  is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Now  this  kang 
besides  saving  the  heat,  absorbs  the  plant 
food  from  the  household  fires.  After  a  few 
years  the  kang  is  taken  down,  the  bricks 
are  crushed  and  the  powder  used  for  making 
a  compost!  It  will  be  hard  to  beat  this 
scheme  of  sleeping  on  a  warm  brick  and 
then  grinding  up  your  bed  for  fertilizer,  yet 
this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ingenious  econo¬ 
mies  practiced  by  the  Chinese.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  the  average  American  to  sleep  on  the 
soft  side  of  a  brick,  but  sooner  or  later 
we  must  all  face  the  fearful  problem  of 
saving  wastes. 

Saving.  Water. — I  would  like  to  take  up 
some  of  the  Chinese  farm  economies  in  order 
— water,  plant  food,  the  soil,  cropping. 
Water  comes  first,  for  it  is  at  the  base  of 
the  whole  thing.  During  the  past  few  years 
thousands  of  Americans  on  naturally  good 
soil  and  with  fair  quantities  of  manure  and 


IF  THE  CHINESE  WERE  HERE. 

fertilizers  have  failed  through  lack  of  water. 
The  entire  year’s  rainfall  may  have  been 
up  to  the  average,  but  there  was  no  water 
just  when  the  crops  needed  it.  In  one  of 
our  American  homes  the  family  might  have 
fuel  enough  to  make  a  roaring  fire  for  din¬ 
ner  and  then  go  shivering  to  bed  for  lack 
of  heat.  We  have  seen  how  the  Chinese 
overcome  this  with  their  “kang,”  and  they 
handle  the  water  problem  in  much  the  same 
way.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  water 
which  would  run  uselessly  away  in  Winter 
or  Spring  in  ponds  or  canals  where  it  may 
be  used  as  wanted.  China  is  a  network  of 
canals,  which  serve  not  only  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  but  for  watering  the  land.  Our 
New  York  farmers  justly  condemn  the  way 
in  which  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  forced 
upon  them.  If  its  water  could  be  used  for 
irrigation  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese 
the  strip  along  that  canal  would  become  the 
richest  on  this  continent.  The  annual  rain¬ 
fall  in  China  will  average  larger  than  ours, 
yet  were  it  not  for  their  system  of  water 
storage  for  use  in  case  of  drought,  famine 
would  drive  multitudes  of  the  Chinese  into 
their  graves.  On  page  274  we  may  get  a 
little  idea  of  what  such  water  storage 
means.  Mr.  Stubenraucli  of  Texas,  by 
means  of  his  pond,  made  a  desert  into  a 
garden.  In  a  way  that  is  what  the  Chinese 
have  done  with  an  empire.  King  says 
that  if  the  Mongolian  race  had  developed 
in  North  America  as  well  as  in  Asia  there 
might  have  been  a  set  of  canals  here  with 
main  streams  somewhat  like  those  shown 
in  the  map  which  is  taken  from  this  book, 
see  above.  These  are  the  main  canals  which 
would  have  held  the  run-off  water  ,  with  all 
the  plant  food  and  deposits  which  it  washed 
out  of  the  hills.  It  would  have  formed 
interior  waterways  and  from  it  would  have 
run  thousands  of  small  canals  and  streams 
carrying  the  water  to  thousands  of  acres. 
This  would  have  been  a  mighty  undertaking, 
but  the  Chinese  have  carried  out  larger 
ones  in  their  own  country.  One  can  easily 
see  how  such  canals  would  have  held  back 
the  water  which  now  rushes  to  the  sea  in 
late  Winter  and  Spring.  Florida  in  particu¬ 
lar  would  have  been  made  over  by  such 
water  storage.  h.  w.  c. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 


Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions— hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub  ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  C0.f  BoxKmGrenloch.  N.  J. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 
I  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  70  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen’s  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ing'ersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  38  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ing'ersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


THIS  low-prtced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use — is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses'  necks.  Great  worker  —  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 
v  one  team — and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

_ lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.  Best  of  all  — 

_ _ '  it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension  —  making  it  a  snap 

to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 

Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard — At  Our  Risk! 

\X/RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day  month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 

*  trial  offer.  Pick  the  machine  suited  find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made, 
to  your^soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

M Modern  Orchard  Tillage”— written  by  highly 
successful  orchardist  —  contains  information 
that  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

Sent  for  the  asking. 


Li*£ht  Draft  Harrow  Co. 

912  E.Nevada  St.  Manrhalltown,  la. 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  li" 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly — by 
using  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat¬ 


ing  1’otato  l’lunter  In  the  world— without  an  equal  anywhere.  USf 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


i 


makes  petatoN 

.  culture  profit¬ 

able.  One  man  can  run  it.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate¬ 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole  ' 
large  or  small.  (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for\ 

Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas.)  SeudV 

dress  now.  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  \ 

437  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. ,  U.  8. A.— Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont. 
_  World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 

.  ~ 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose. 

,  name  and  ad- 


Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer’s.” 

GOODELL  CO 14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LJeil 


Ruralisms 


NEW  POTATO  VARIETIES  FROM 
GRAFTING. 

0.  B.  S.j  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. — Is  it  practical 
to  graft  one  variety  of  potato  upon  another 
variety,  thereby  getting  a  new  and  improved 
potato?  I  have  a  friend  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  grafting  the  old  Peachblow  upon 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  has  obtained  a 
very  fine  potato,  “Sterling,”  named  in  honor 
of  this  township.  The  new  potato  is  a 
product  of  the  Rural  grown  through  a 
Peachblow  eye.  It  has  the  strong-  vigor¬ 
ous  top  and  light  pink  blossom  of  the  latter, 
with  none  of  its  straggling  propensities  to 
scatter  its  tubers  all  over  the  row,  but 
bunches  them  in  the  hill  like  the  Rural.  It 
is  a  smooth,  white  round  potato,  rounder 
than  the  Rural,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be 
oblate,  of  good  quality  and  uniform  size. 

No  Change  Through  Grafting. — 
The  possiblity  of  producing  hybrid 
plants,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both 
parents  by  grafting  one  species  or  vari¬ 
ety  upon  another  has  been  long  debated 
and  is  strenuously  denied  by  most  pro¬ 
pagators,  who  consider  the  millions  of 
nursery  trees  thus  propagated  with  no 
resulting  change  in  the  respective 
characters  of  stock  and  scion  or  bud.  A, 
Bartlett  pear  remains  a  Bartlett  pear 
though  worked  on  quince  roots,  French 
or  Chinese  pear  seedlings  or  any  other 
variety  with  which  it  will  unite.  A 
Baldwin  apple  continues  to  produce 
Baldwin  apples  if  grafted  or  budded  on 
any  other  variety  or  species  of  apple 
and  even  should  the  union  prove  effi¬ 
cient  and  lasting,  on  Amelanchier  or 
service  berry  or  mountain  ash  stocks. 
The  Elberta  peach  continues  to  hold  its 
character  whether  on  the  root  of  cling¬ 
stone  or  free,  white  or  yellow-fleshed, 
early  or  late  ripening  seedling  peaches, 
almond,  apricot  or  any  of  a  dozen 
species  of  plum  with  which  it  may  unite. 
The  tomato  may  be  grafted  on  the  po¬ 
tato  and  thus  a  mongrel  plant  be  de¬ 
veloped  bearing  edible  tubers  under¬ 
ground  and  edible  scarlet  fruits  above, 
or  the  process  may  be  reversed  and 
aerial  potatoes  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
potato  foliage  above,  while  the  tomato 
roots  supply  the  nourishment.  In  either 
case  the  tomato  and  potato  tissues  re¬ 
main  true  to  their  kind,  and  if  cuttings 
are  rooted  from  either  at  once  become 
characteristic  plants.  The  tomato  fruits 
and  foliage  on  the  grafted  plant  are  at 
all  times  normal  and  the  potato  tubers, 
whether  borne  above  or  in  the  soil  are 
identical  in  character,  except  from  the 
natural  changes  caused  by  exposure  to 
sunlight  in  the  former  instance.  The 
rule  of  no  perceptible  change  holds  good 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  instan¬ 
ces  of  plants  propagated  by  budding, 
grafting  or  inarching  on  allied  stocks. 
What  changes  do  occur  in  the  respective 
growths  of  scion  and  stock  may 
usually  be  explained  by  the  greater  or 
less  interruption  of  nutrition  at  l(he 
place  of  union.  The  individual  cells  of 
the  varieties  concerned  determine  the 
varietal  character,  and  while  in  inti¬ 
mate  vital  contact  do  not  ordinarily 
intermingle  in  growth.  Thus,  of  the 
pear  above  and  the  quince  below,  each 
retains  its  own  individuality  though  co¬ 
operating  in  mutual  development,  as 
can  be  seen  in  any  orchard. 

Some  Exceptions. — This  is  the  normal 
condition  in  which  all  “nurse-plant” 
propagation,  so  inestimably  valuable  to 
horticulture,  and  by  which  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  that  are 
unable  to  develop  roots  under  ordinary 
circumstances  from  their  own  tissues 
are  preserved  and  increased,  but  in  rare 
instances,  however,  and  from  causes  lit¬ 
tle  understood,  the  varietal  cells  in 
graft  union  do  unite  in  producing  a  new 
growth  having  hybrid  characteristics. 
Thus  Laburnum  Adami,  having  at 
times  both  yellow  and  purple  flowers 
and  extremely  varied  foliage,  came  as 
a  veritable  graft  hybrid  in  the  form  of 
a  sprout  from  the  union  of  Cytisus 
purpureus,  with  purple  blooms, 
worked  on  the  yellow  flowered  “golden 
chain”  tree,  Laburnum  vulgare.  Usually 
L.  Adami  is  intermediate  in  character 
like  _  an  ordinary  hybrid,  but  at  times 
carries  blooms  and  foliage  of  both  par¬ 
ents.  More  recently  two  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  graft  hybrid  have 
sprung  from  the  rather  imperfect  union 
of  the  hawthorn  Crataegus  Oxyacantha, 
grafted  on  the  medlar,  Mespilus  ger- 
manica.  This  occurred  in  a  French 
nursery  and  was  first  noticed  in  1894. 
The  new  varieties  originated  as 
branches  just  at  the  edge  of  the  union 
and  when  propagated  developed  into 
exceedingly  distinct  and  handsome 
ornamental  trees,  having  foliage,  blooms 
and  fruit  quite  intermediate  between 
the  parents.  They  are  known  as  Cra- 
taego-mespilus  Davdari  and  C. — M. 
Asnieresii,  from  localities  near  which 
they  originated. 


Hybrid  Nightshade. — Observing  .that 
these  and  other  excessively  rare 
graft-hybrids  arose  from  the  graft- 
union  in  every  instance  Herr  Winkler, 
a  German  investigator,  has  produced  a 
number  of  extraordinary  graft  hybrids 
— which  from  their  monstrous  and  dis¬ 
torted  growth  he  has  given  the  signifi¬ 
cant  name  of  Chimieras — between  the 
cultivated  tomato  and  the  black  night¬ 
shade,  Solanum  nigrum,  the  “Wonder- 
berry”  of  recent  exploitation.  He 
grafted  together  young  seedlings  of 
these  diverse  species  and  when  iirmly 
united,  amputated  the  plants  through 
the  unions.  Sprouts  started  out  from 
the  severed  callus,  some  having  the 
true  characters  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parents,  but  others  plainly  showing 
hybrid  characteristics.  These  were  prop¬ 
agated  by  being  rooted  as  cuttings  or 
grafted  on  other  seedlings  and  allowed 
to  develop  into  individual  plants.  They 
fell  into  two  classes,  one  having  the 
tissues  of  either  the  nightshade  or  to¬ 
mato  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  while 
the  skin  or  epidermis,  including  the 
foliage  and  external  parts  of  the 
flowers,  were  composed  of  the  other 
species.  In  other  words  there  were 
plants  with  nightshade  tissue  inside  and 
tomato  skin  and  foliage  outside  and 
vice  versa.  These  characteristics  were 
easily  determined,  as  the  tomato  has 
rough,  hairy  foliage  and  skin,  while 
similar  parts  of  nightshade  are  smooth. 
When  seeds  are  produced  by  these 
mongrels  they  give  rise  to  offspring 
identical  with  the  species  having  internal 
tissue  of  the  plant  in  question,  unless 
there  should  be  a  double  layer  or  coat¬ 
ing  outside  when  the  seedlings  follow 
the  external  parent.  This  has  happened 
in  a  few  instances.  These  Chimseras 
are  known  as  Solanum  tubigense  and 
are  being  carefully  investigated.  The 
other  form  has  been  named  S.  Darwin- 
ianum  and  appears  to  be  an  intimate 
mixture,  all  through,  of  the  cells  of 
both  tomato  and  nightshade. 

Principle  of  Graft  Hybrids. — These 
instances  show  that  graft-hybrids,  corn- 
parable  to  those  produced  by  fusing  the 
ovule  germs  and  pollen  cells  of  diverse 
plants  in  seed  production,  are  possible, 
though  astonishingly  few  in  number. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  production 
of  new  potatoes  and  Dahlias  by  graft¬ 
ing  the  tubers  of  different  varieties  to¬ 
gether  and  of  new  tree  fruits  arising 
from  tying  splint  buds  together  and 
propagating  the  resulting  sprouts,  but 
no  authentic  instances  have  been 
brought  forward.  It  appears  to  be 
granted  that  where  the  tissues  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  mingled  in  a  graft- 
union  a  growing  point  may  appear  com¬ 
bining  the  living  cells  of  two  varieties 
or  species,  and  thus  a  Chimaera  or  mo¬ 
saic  hybrid  results.  In  the  case  of  the 
potato  “eye”  or  bud  of  one  variety  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  tuber  of  another,  if  the 
union  should  chance  to  be  mutilated 
and  a  new  bud  or  growing  point  form 
it  is  conceivable  that  cells  from  the 
host  tuber  might  be  captured  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  ihose  derived  from  tue 
grafted  “eye”  and  a  hybrid  variety 
ensue.  This  is  possibly  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  mentioned  by  O.  B.  S., 
but  the  probabilities  are  altogether  that 
it  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
bud  sporting  or  mutation  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  ocurring  in  potatoes  and  other 
highly  cultivated  plants.  v. 


EARLY  TOMATOES  BRING  BIG  PRICES 


Get  your  plants  out  early 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Saah 
you  can  have  your  plants  and  veg¬ 
etables  weeks  ahead  of  the  season 
It’s  the  %  inch  layer  of  dry,  still  air  be¬ 
tween  the  two  layers  of  glass  that  enables 
you  to  get  earlier— sturdier  plants.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  you  get  the  high  prices  of  the 
early  market. 

Double  your  profits 

They  gave  you  the  expense — the  labor — the  worry 
of  having  to  cover  and  uncover  your  sash  with 
heavy  covers  of  boards  or  mats.  You  can  attend 
to  twice  as  many  Sunlight  Sash  as  you  can  ordi¬ 
nary  sash,  thus  doubling  your  profits. 

Write  for  these  two  books  today. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  seeing  them.  One  If  a 
book  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority  on  hot  bed  and 
eold  frame  gardening  and  the  other  Is  our  free  oat- 
alog.  Send  In  your  name  and  address  and  we  ehall 
Bend  you  our  free  catalog.  For  to  In  stamps  we 
shall  mall  you  both  books.  Write  today. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


Berry 

Baskets 

>  ARROW 

V  BRAND®3* 

Berry  Baskets  all  sizes 
Peach  Baskets  all  sizes 

Best  quality  goods  Factory  prices 
Berry,  Peach  and 
Grape  Crates,  etc. 

ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  and  111  Warren  St. 
Established  1884  New  York 


SPRAY 

The  IRON 
Traction 
Way 


If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  claim 
A  C1  *Pat  out  lron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 
single  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 
slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
|  and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 
relict  valve.  _ 

ffi/lAI  M/yP  Traction  Sprayers 

MKUrl  AmD  ^ave  55  and  1 00  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

Seethis sprayeronyourdealer'sfloor.  Writeusatonce 
for  special  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  complete  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  and  drills,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  100 II,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


This  Trade  Mark  Means 

Better  Crops 


^KTILIZ 


The  manure  produced  in  the  course  of 
husbandry  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
permanently  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

— Von  Liebig. 


Bring;  Your  Problems  to  Us 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  out  the  scientific  use  of  fertilizers.  Send 
for  our  Free  1912  Almanac  at  once.  It  tells  surprising  stories  of  the 
actual  results  from  the  use  of  our  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  For  grass, 
grain,  fruit,  potatoes  and  any  crop  they  do  remarkable  work. 

If  you  have  any  hard  problems,  write  us  about  them.  We  are  just 
as  interested  in  your  crops,  just  as  eager  to  have  you  get  big  results  from 
the  use  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers,  as  you  are  yourself. 

We  have  had  years  of  experience  in  making  Fertilizers  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thousands  of  users,  and  this  information  is  always  at 
your  disposal.  Send  a  postal  now  for  the  Almanac. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYERS 

Require  but  one  engine  and  one 
compressor1  to  operate  any  number 
of  tank  outfits.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order  in  the  orchard.  Any  one 
can  spray  who  can  handle  a  nozzle. 

W.  H.  Owen  Sprayer  Co.,  Sandusky,  0. 

SSAN-U-ZAY 

“I  last  year  made  a  cleanup  of  the  Pear  Pyslla 
by  scraping  old  bark  from  trees  and  applying 
SAN-U-ZAY  OIL  in  early  spring,  same  as  for  Ban  Jose 
Scale,”  says  Mr.  J.  It.  Cornell  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

SAN-U-ZAY  is  in  use  everywhere,  and  is  most  effective 
remedy  known  for  Scale  or  Psylla.  Sold  direct  at 
low  price.  Send  now  for  booklet  A  and  special  offer. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Co..  1132  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
Wr°£S  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  fMT 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phene  3958  Jehn 

WOOD  ASH 
SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid),  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure, 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO-  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
ami  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 

FRUIT  BASKETS  and  CRATES 

of  all  hinds 

Also  PLANT  BOXES 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y.  Box  14 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  aud  Vege¬ 
table  Package* 
and  Growers’  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Write  for  free  mouey-aavlng  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

hardest  F  netory’of  It.  Kind  In  the  Country. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO. .Box  111,  New  Albany .Ind. 


Now  is  the  time  to  order 

Raw  Ground  Lime 

Quickly  available.  Will 
work  nicely  in  grain  drill. 

r.  JE.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.  Utica.  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

"Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible.  person.  Hutto  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  good  any  h>-s  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting' any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
lietwcen  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend-  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Wiiat  punishment  for  the  rascals  who  are  trying  to 
sell  Everglade  Florida  lands  to  “home-seekers”?  Im¬ 
prison  them  right  on  the  swamp  mud  they  are  trying 
to  sell,  and  compel  them  to  prove  their  claims  by 
making  a  home ! 

* 

Farmers’  Parcels  Post  Letter  Day. 

March  18,  1912. 

On  this  date  all  farmers  are  requested  to  write  to 
their  Members  of  Congress  stating  their  demand  for 
parcels  post.  Let  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  write 
such  a  letter  and  try  to  get  three  others  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

* 

On  page  292  you  will  find  a  statement  about  some 
glandered  horses.  The  State  of  New  York  destroyed 
Mr.  Horner’s  property  and  ought  to  pay  for  it,  but 
under  the  present  law  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
special  bill  appropriating  the  money.  Now  you  know 
how  these  little  bills  are  sifted  out  of  the  screen  un¬ 
less  there  is  power  back  of  them.  As  an  experiment 
we  want  to  see  what  our  people  can  do  to  help  put 
this  bill  through.  Will  you  help?  Write  your  Sen¬ 
ator  and  Assemblymen  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  push 
it.  They  may  call  it  a  small  matter,  but  never  mind 
that.  Help  it  through. 

* 

Age  cannot  wither  them  nor  custom  stale.  Who? 
The  tree  dopers  who  promise  to  cure  a  tree  of  every 
ill  by  poking  some  “dope”  into  the  trunk  or  roots. 
There  are  more  than  ever  of  them  this  year.  The 
Michigan  Station  chemist  analyzed  a  sample  of  this 
stuff  and  found  lime  and  sulphur.  This  was  to  be 
put  into  a  hole  in  the  tree  to  kill  scale  and  every  other 
tree  trouble!  Institute  speakers  in  New  York  have 
been  confronted  by  samples  of  “Fruit  Growers’ 
Friend” — another  dope  to  be  tapped  into  the  tree.  It 
seems  to  be  a  fact  that  condemnation  of  these  fool 
freaks  actually  increases  their  sale  for  a  time.  We 
cannot  explain  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  true. 

* 

Parcels  post!  After  all  their  fair  words  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  House  failed  to  come  up  to  the  rack.  They 
intend  to  tack  a  little  sop  of  parcels  post  onto  the  pos¬ 
tal  appropriation  bill  as  a  “rider.”  You  will  probably 
see  this  run  along  till  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and 
then  cut  off  on  the  score  of  “economy.”  It  is  the  same 
old  beastly  trick,  and  the  American  people  must  not 
stand  for  it.  Make  them  report  the  Sulzer  bill  and 
stand  up  and  be  counted  for  or  against  it.  If  they 
have  their  own  way  they  can  go  on  giving  “careful 
consideration”  and  we  cannot  put  them  definitely  on 
record.  Make  them  put  up  a  definite  and  separate  bill 
and  go  on  record. 

* 

Several  Western  States  have  what  is  known  as  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  legislation.  This  means 
that  when  a  certain  number  of  citizens  demand  the 
privilege,  proposed  legislation  must  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  before  it  becomes  law.  In  Oregon  a  law 
was  passed  in  this  way  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  gross 
income  of  certain  corporations.  One  corporation  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  on  the  ground  that  a  law  passed  in  this 
way  was  not  legislation  by  a  Republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  guaranteed  by  the  constitution!  This  cor¬ 
poration  held,  in  effect,  that  only  laws  passed  by  the 
Legislature  are  valid.  This  case  got  up  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  decided  that  the  law 
stands.  A  sovereign  State  has  the  right  to  make  its 
laws  to  suit  its  people.  That  settles  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  people. 


We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

In  the  “Country  Gentleman”  for  January  27  was  an 
article  about  the  wonderful  “Lliani”  horses  by  David 
B(l)ufTum,  illustrated  by  photographs  of  what  looked  like 
a  stuffed  or  wooden  horse.  I  think  it  is  in  part  or  whole 
a  fake  and  it  might  be  amusing  to  run  it  down. 

Another  man  wrote  that  his  neighbors  had  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  all  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers  voted  it  a  fake 
and  left  it  to  us  to  decide.  The  article  in  question  was 
a  long  one  describing  some  remarkable  dwarf  ponies 
in  much  detail.  Well,  we  sent  to  Washington  and  re¬ 
ceived  this  official  report: 

“The  story  to  which  you  refer  concerning  certain 
midget  ponies  from  Lliani  island,  Haiti,  is  a  fake  pure 
and  simple.  There  are  no  such  ponies  and  so  far  as  I 
know  Lliani  island  does  not  exist.” 

That  seems  to  settle  the  ponies.  If  either  island  or 
ponies  could  be  found  there  might  be  some  chance, 
but  apparently  both  are  too  small  to  be  seen.  We 
fear  that  our  esteemed  contemporary  has  fallen  a  vic- 
time  to  some  one  who  cannot  make  the  papers  fit  the 
ponies ! 

* 

Nineteen  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  issued  its  first 
Annual  Horticultural  Number.  It  contained  20  pages 
and  little  except  reviews  of  the  various  catalogues 
and  advertisements.  This  number  became  a  fixture, 
and  it  has  grown  in  size  and  changed  in  character. 
This  year  there  are  56  pages,  more  than  ever  before. 
The  catalogue  review  feature  has  been  dropped.  There 
is  now  no  connection  whatever  between  the  editorial 
and  advertising,  and  we  consider  our  readers  very 
competent  to  obtain  catalogues  and  study  them.  We 
now  try  to  make  this  number  a  new  volume  of  an 
encyclopedia  of  horticulture — something  that  will  be 
kept  for  reference  both  for  information  and  for  the 
advertising.  He  who  keeps  this  issue  on  file  may  know 
where  to  buy  reliable  seeds,  plants  and  trees,  and  also 
the  materials  needed  to  fertilize,  spray  and  cultivate 
them.  He  will  also  find  the  how  and  the  why  of  do¬ 
ing  important  things  which  everyone  who  cultivates 
the  soil  must  do.  We  do  not  attempt  to  tell  our  peo¬ 
ple  what  this  big  number  contains.  They  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves.  This  year’s 
issue  shows  growth  in  size,  and  we  hope  in  character 
and  practical  wisdom  as  well. 

* 

The  New  York  Press  is  outspoken  for  parcels  post 
It  says  that  President  Taft  has  delivered  50  speeches 
in  behalf  of  his  peace  programme,  and  not  one  real 
speech  on  parcels  post — though  the  demand  for  the 
latter  is  as  1,000  to  one.  Now  comes  the  Hartford 
Times  criticising  this: 

There  are  enough  legitimate  occasions  for  criticism  of 
Mr.  Taft’s  speeches  without  making  a  mountain  out  of  the 
parcels  post  mole  hill.  It  Is  distinctly  not  the  fact  that 
there  is  or  ever  has  been  such  a  public  demand  for  the 
parcels  post  in  this  country  as  is  here  alleged.  Ilad  such 
a  demand  existed  Congress  would  have  legislated  it  into 
existence  before  now.  President  Taft  knows  that  the  coun¬ 
try  merchants  of  the  United  States,  which  is  to  say  the 
great  body  of  its  business  men,  have  never  favored  and 
do  not  now  favor  the  parcels  post,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  has  been  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  them. 

We  thought  the  Times  was  up  to  its  name!  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fight  which  the  Connecticut  Grange  and 
country  people  generally  have  put  up  for  parcels  post, 
this  is  the  worst  misfit  statement  of  public  sentiment 
we  have  seen  in  years.  One  of  two  things  is  true: 
The  Times  does  not  know  what  Connecticut  people 
want,  or  this  is  a  little  sop  to  interests  who  do  not 
want  parcels  post.  The  Connecticut  farmers  ought  to 
bring  the  Times  to  time. 

* 

I  have  been  much  amused  and  also  pleased  with  the 
stirring  up  you  have  given  the  nursery  tree  business.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  my  notice  several  tree 
men  in  whom  I  feel  I  may  place  much  confidence.  Two 
persons  have  offered  to  guarantee  their  stock  with  a  forfeit 
behind  the  guarantee  of  true  to  label.  One  man  puts  up 
$1.50  guarantee  and  the  other  $2.  A  guarantee  without  a 
forfeit  is  no  good.  I  have  ordered  500  peach  trees  from 
the  nurseryman  who  guaranteed  a  forfeit  of  $1.50  and  am 
to  pay  20  cents  per  tree.  I  could  buy  for  half  that  price 
from  many  firms,  but  I  am  willing  tc  pay  for  a  good  true 
article.  1  have  received  catalogues  from  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  firms  new  to  me  and  whose  catalogues  are  of  such 
a  style  as  to  give  me  confidence ;  real  business  statements 
not  brag  and  wind.  M_ 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  from  the  man  who  wrote  the  recent  article 
on  misfit  trees.  As  soon  as  the  article  appeared  we 
were  approached  by  people  offering  various  forms  of 
guarantee.  Most  of  them  were  men  who  do  a  small 
business,  just  about  what  they  can  personally  super¬ 
vise  so  as  to  be  sure  of  their  buffs.  We  believe  there 
are  many  buyers  like  “M.”  who  will  pay  double  price 
if  they  can  feel  assured  that  they  get  what  they  pay 
for.  Our  reports  show  that  many  fruit  growers  are 
planning  to  grow  their  own  trees.  This  may  prove  a 


mistake,  for  growing  a  tree  is  a  business  by  itself, 
and  an  expert  nurseryman  can  do  it  better  than  a 
fruit  grower.  At  the  same  time  the  nurserymen  must 
understand  that  the  growers  will  produce  their  own 
trees  more  and  more  unless  they  can  get  some  form 
of  guarantee. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know  how  to  test  the 
honesty  of  a  nurseryman !  There  are  tests  for  acid 
soil,  for  milk  and  nearly  everything  else,  but  what  will 
show  the  nurseryman  a  true  blue?  A  large  grower  in 
Washington  gives  us  the  following  as  his  test: 

My  reason  for  belief  in  the  honesty  of  this  firm  is 
based  on  the  sending  of  an  order  in  1909  for  a  small 
order  of  trees  not  listed  in  their  catalogue,  with  a  request 
that  if  they  could  not  fill  as  ordered  to  return  check. 
They  returned  check  with  statement  that  they  could  fill 
order  except  two  trees.  My  experience  is  that  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  two  trees  would  not  keep  most  nurseries  from 
filling  a  $10  order.  Hence  my  belief  in  their  honesty. 

That’s  good !  When  a  nurseryman  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  substitute  you  may  conclude  that  he 
will  keep  away  from  other  tricks. 

* 

We  are  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  that  savage 
snarl  from  Senator  Raynor  which  is  printed  on  page 
293.  We  particularly  asked  our  Maryland  readers  to 
write  their  representatives  in  Congress.  They  did  so 
by  the  hundred,  and  did  it  well.  Mr.  Allen,  as  we 
see,  went  further  and  planted  a  few  free  seeds  in  the 
garden  of  Senator  Raynor’s  heart.  Wc  assume  our 
responsibility  for  this  cheerfully  and  thank  our  Mary¬ 
land  friends  for  what  they  are  doing.  “ Savage  snarl!” 
The  phase  is  justified  if  you  will  read  this  corre¬ 
spondence.  Mr.  Allen  well  asks  the  Senator  what  he 
thinks  he  is  in  Washington  for,  and  whom  he  thinks 
he  is  representing.  .  We  hope  he  will  give  these  ques¬ 
tions  “careful  consideration”  and  then  reply  to  them. 
As  a  great  constitutional  lawyer  Mr.  Raynor  ought  to 
know  whether  he  dropped  the  common  law  and  picked 
up  something  mighty  Hiicommon  when  he  went  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  people  who  made  him  Senator  must 
hold  their  breath  and  shade  their  eyes  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  wonderful  product  of  their  votes,  let  us 
know  it  at  once.  We  are  thankful  that  men  like  Mr. 
Allen  are  willing  to  come  out  and  face  the  discord 
when  necessary.  It  certainly  cannot  be  called  music. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Allen  has  done  more  for  the 
material  development  of  Maryland  soil  than  Senator 
Raynor  ever  did.  He  asked  fair  questions  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  answer. 

* 

As  you  know,  we  have  suggested  the  “inside  ballot” 
for  farmers  who  sell  produce  on  commission.  This 
“ballot”  is  a  note  put  somewhere  in  the  goods  stating 
where  they  came  from  and  what  the  producer  re¬ 
ceived.  The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  tells  how 
this  ballot  works: 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  Feb.  13. — W.  II.  Ryitigton,  a  well-known 
resident  of  this  city,  to-day  told  of  an  experience  in  egg- 
buying  which  he  had  had  recently.  lie  said  he  went  to  a 
grocery  store  in  this  city  on  February  3  and  purchased  a 
dozen  eggs,  warranted  to  be  home  laid,  and  paid  50  cents 
for  them.  On  his  arrival  home  he  found  among  them  an 
egg  bearing  an  inscription  asking  the  purchaser  to  com¬ 
municate  with  J.  L.  Thomason,  of  Iteadyville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Byington  says  he  wrote  to  Iteadyville,  inquiring  of  Mr. 
Thomason  as  to  the  date  when  the  eggs  were  sold  and 
the  price  received  for  them.  In  reply  Mr.  Thomason  told 
him  that  the  eggs  were  sold  on  December  10,  1911,  and 
that  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  was  17  cents  a 
dozen.  Mr.  Thomason  added  that  he  thought  17  cents  a 
good  price  for  the  eggs,  but  supposed  that  Mr.  Byington 
had  had  to  pay  25  or  possibly  30  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 

So  the  Tennessee  man  got  34  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er's  dollar.  It  was  also  an  outrage  upon  the  Con¬ 
necticut  hen  to  call  these  “home-laid”  eggs.  They 
were  laid  in  the  dear  old  Tennessee  home,  but  that  is 
1500  miles  and  55  days  off.  And  yet  many  of  these 
consumers  claim  that  the  farmers  are  holding  them 
up.  So  they  are,  for  if  the  farmers  took  their  hands 
off  the  plow  for  one  season  the  whole  edifice  of  town 
civilization  would  fall  flat.  The  entire  correspondence 
is  printed  on  page  295. 

BREVITIES. 

Hum  us  in  the  soil  is  like  human  nature  in  the  man. 

Let  us  hope  our  tyrant  zero  weather  has  crawled  off. 

You  see  our  old  friend  Bordeaux  mixture  is  not  yet  quite 
out  of  business. 

When  you  lose  your  temper  some  one  is  sure  to  find  it 
and  do  things  to  it  before  you  get  it  back. 

It  certainly  docs  take  time  to  convince  some  of  these 
public  men  that  we  mean  business.  Keep  at  them — they 
will  come  in  time. 

Since  we  printed  the  picture  of  that  big  Ohio  family 
other  records  are  pouring  in.  A  Utah  man  reports  12  big 
children,  while  there  is  a  family  of  18  living  children  In 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Cross  Cabbage,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
Greeley  district  of  Colorado  for  shipping,  is  believed  to 
be  an  accidental  cross  between  the  Winningstadt  and  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Flat  Dutch.  It  is  globe-shaped,  and  about  half 
way  in  season  between  its  two  parents. 
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NOTES  FROM  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
in  receipt  of  a  suggestion  that  a  State 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  association  be 
formed.  The  maple  products  of  this  State 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such 
an  association,  for  the  last  available  census 
figures  give  20,567  farms  reporting  413,159 
gallons  of  syrup  and  3,623.540  pounds  of 
sugar  as  the  production,  the  total  value 
being  $631,000.  New-  York  ranks  second 
among  the  States  producing  maple  sugar 
and  syrup. 

New  York  was  the  first  State  to  hold  a 
conference  to  consider  the  ravages  of  the 
chestnut  bark  disease,  and  the  idea  of  the 
meeting  of  foresters  from  adjoining  States 
held  in  this  city  last  October  was  mainly 
due  to  Geo.  G.  Atwood,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Horticulture.  Commissioner  Iluson,  him¬ 
self  unable  to  attend  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
chestnut  tree  blight  convention,  very  prop¬ 
erly  delegated  Mr  Atwood  to  represent  the 
State  in  his  place.  Mr.  Atwood's  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  Harrisburg  will  doubtless 
determine  the  nature  of  the  campaign  to  be 
pursued  against  the  blight. 

The  reported  determination  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission  to  abolish  all  complimen¬ 
tary  passes  and  free  admissions  to  the  State 
Fair  meets  with  decided  approval  except 
from  the  few  beneficiaries  of  former  years. 
Nothing  makes  the  average  man  madder 
than  to  see  a  “deadhead”  enter  an  exhibition 
without  paying  while  compelled  to  “plank 
down”  a  hard-earned  silver  piece.  The 
abolition  of  free  railroad  transportation  a 
few  years  ago  met  with  great  popular  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
State  Fair  Commissioners  have  but  now 
concluded  to  adopt  the  anti-graft  principle 
— for  the  giving  and  acceptance  of  free 
admission  was  only  a  form  of  petty  graft. 

The  Crop  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
council  of  graiu  exchanges  representing  the 
boards  of  trade  and  produce  exchanges  of 
19  of  the  principal  States  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  most  ambitious  plans  for  reestablishing 
barley,  oats,  wheat  and  rye  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  these  and  other  States  where  once 
these  grains  were  successfully  grown.  The 
animating  idea  is  not  to  ask  the  farmer  to 
work  any  harder  or  to  cultivate  more  acres, 
hut  to  use  modern  scientific  methods  in¬ 
stead  of  his  grandfather’s  old  “rule  of 
thumb,”  to  obtain  larger  yields  of  better 
grain  The  various  grain  exchanges  have 
contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  this  campaign  of  education  and  in¬ 
struction  and  are  seeking  to  establish  farm 
bureaus  in  the  various  grain  growing  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  with  a  competent  man 
in  charge  of  each.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  is  assisting  with 
money  and  men  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  doubtless  cooperate, 
Commissioner  Iluson  now  having  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  consideration.  Farm  bureaus 
have  already  been  established  in  Jefferson 


and  Steuben  counties,  meetings  are  being 
arranged  in  other  sections  of  the  State ; 
the  railroads  are  contributing ;  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  before  it  a  bill  enabling  county 
boards  of  supervisors  to  appropriate  moneys 
toward  the  support  of  the  bureaus,  and  with 
the  widespread  interest  which  is  being 
aroused  it  looks  as  though  success  would 
attend  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bert  Ball,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  committee,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  entire  movement. 

The  Conservation  Department  states  that 
it  will  welcome  information  from  bird 
lovers  with  reference  to  enforcement  of  the 
laws  protecting  wild  birds  as  well  as  the 
result  of  observations  of  migration,  breed¬ 
ing,  numbers  and  variety  in  various  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  Conservation  Commission  in  a  re¬ 
cently  issued  bulletin  states  that  there  are 
about  2,300,000  acres — 8%  of  the  State’s 
total  area — which  now  have  no  profitable 
growth.  All  this  is  virtually  idle  soil 
and  should  be  planted  to  forest,  for  which 
it  is  best  adapted.  A  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  seeks  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
State’s  authority  with  reference  to  the  re¬ 
foresting  of  public  lands;  but  also  aims  to 
encourage  tree  planting  of  private  land 
owners. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  in  its  re¬ 
cent  report  to  the  Legislature  recommends 
among  other  things  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  along  the  State  and  county  highways; 
abolition  of  toll  bridges  and  grade  crossings ; 
that  an  additional  $50,000,000  bond  issue 
be  made  for  the  construction  of  more  new 
roads.  The  commission  points  out  that 
5.907  miles  of  county  road  and  1,340  miles 
of  State  highways  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  ;  therefore  the  reason  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  $50,000,000.  Last  year  932  miles 
of  road  work  were  started  and  540  miles 
completed  as  compared  with  513  miles  begun 
in  1910  of  which  430  miles  were  con¬ 
structed.  This  year  the  commission  says 
it  will  begin  work  on  1,800  miles  of  State 
and  county  roads  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $22,000,000. 

New  York  State  Legislature. 

Frank  Young,  majority  leader  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  avows  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  that 
body  to  finish  the  business  of  the  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  for — but  the  Assembly 
cannot  adjourn  without  concurrent  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  so  the  day  of 
final  adjournment  cannot  be  definitely  set¬ 
tled  until  the  upper  house  completes  its 
labors.  No  one  can  tell  when  this  will  be. 
Since  our  last  report  these  measures,  affect¬ 
ing  agricultural  interests,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  : 

Senator  Hamilton ;  appropriating  $4,000 
for  tlie  agricultural  station  at  Geneva  for 
continuing  the  investigation  of  grape  culture 
in  Chautauqua  County. 

Senator  Hewitt :  providing  that  persons 
pressing  or  marketing  hay  and  straw  must 
first  secure  a  license  from  the  State  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  requiring  all 
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Seven  Passenger,  Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $1800 


You  Know  The  Farm  Power  Thief ! 

IN  YOUR  farm  tractor,  thresher  or  stationary  engine,  you  know  the  greatest 
thief  of  motive  power  is  friction.  Now,  in  every  kind  of  machinery  and 
automobiles,  manufacturers  are  trying  to  overcome  friction  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  standard  bearings  and  plenty  of  oil  and  lubricating  grease.  In 
the  Abbott-Detroit  friction  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity. 


Low  Cost  of  Upkeep 

Not  only  the  bearings  but  the  entire  Abbott-Detroit  construction  is  standard. 
Standardization  means  that  all  parts  work  and  inter-work  in  perfect  harmony 
— harmony  that  is  ^uniform  throughout  the  car.  Ill-fitting  joints  and  bearings 
in  an  Abbott-Detroit  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  A  silent,  smooth  running 
car  with  cost  of  up-keep  hammered  down  to  the  very  lowest  notch  is  directly 
due  to  the  standard  bearings  embodied  in  this  all  standard  and  uniform  Abbott- 
Detroit. 


“The  Car  With  a  Pedigree” 


Built  for  Permanence 


This  car  will  climb  that  hill  and  coast  that  grade — it  will  run  through  sand 
and  mud,  snow  and  slush — it’s  the  real  power  plant  demanded  by  enterprising 
farmers  who  live  in  the  rough  parts  of  the  country  where  only  a  strong,  depend¬ 
able  and  standard  car  such  as  the  Abbott-Detroit  will  stand  up  year  in  and  year 
out.  giving  service,  service,  SERVICE,  all  the  time. 

Send  for  the  free  Abbott-Detroit  catalog — it  tells  you  everything. 

Abbott  Motor  Company  DETROIT^MICh! 


bales  of  hay  and  straw  to  be  marked.  Li¬ 
cense  fee  to  be  $2. 

Senator  Harte :  establishing  the  New 
York  State  school  for  rural  education  on 
Long  Island  and  appropriating  $50,000 
therefor. 

Senator  Griffith :  establishing  a  State 
school  of  agriculture  at  Keuka  College, 
Yates  County,  and  appropriating  $50,000 
therefor. 

Senator  Frawley :  appropriating  $200,000 
for  constructing  a  cattle  building  on  the 
State  fair  grounds  at  Syracuse  and  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  such  grounds. 

Senator  Argetsinger:  providing  that  all 
vinegar  which  has  nert  an  acidity  equal 
to  the  presence  of  at  least  four  per  cent 
by  weight  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated.  Under  the  present 
law  it  must  contain  4 V6%  of  such  acid. 

Senator  Cobb:  authorizing  county  boards 
of  supervisors  to  raise  by  taxation  such 
sums  as  they  deem  proper  for  the  general 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
their  county  and  for  the  employment  of 
persons  to  give  free  agricultural  advice. 

Assemblyman  Patrie  :  authorizing  Cornell 
University  to  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  headquarters  building  for  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  stock  judging  pavilion,  forestry 
section  of  plant  industry  building,  and  ap¬ 
propriating  $329,000  therefor. 

Assemblyman  Wilson  :  providing  that  the 
governing  board  of  a  county,  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  may,  after  public  hearing,  severally 
acquire  for  the  county,  town  or  village,  by 
purchase,  lease  or  condemnation,  lands  for 
forestry  development  purposes,  and  may 
issue  bonds  therefor.  Such  lands  may  bo 
sold  or  leased  upon  resolution  of  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  of  such  governing  body. 
The  sponsor  of  this  bill,  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  is  chairman  of  the  Assembly  com¬ 
mittee  on  agriculture,  and  he  considers  this 
one  of  the  important  bills  of  the  session. 
It  has  been  reported  out  of  committee  in 
the  lower  house,  and  if  enacted  into  a  law 
may  become  the  means  of  a  town  or  village 
in  future  years  providing  all  current  ex¬ 
penses  from  its  own  forest  revenues,  the 
same  as  is  now  done  in  many  German  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  forests  are  owned  by  munici¬ 
palities  and  townships. 


In  two  cases  that  came  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Washington  involving  the 
validity  of  State  laws  taxing  express  com¬ 
panies  the  court  February  19  held  a  statute 
of  Minnesota  to  be  a  valid  enactment  and 
declared  a  law  of  Oklahoma  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  In  the  Minnesota  case  the  tax  was 
imposed  virtually  as  a  property  tax.  Al¬ 
though  levied  on  the  gross  receipts  the 
State  law  provided  that  the  tax  was  to 
be  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  all  other  forms 
of  taxation  on  the  property  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  within  the  State.  Because  of  this  res¬ 
ervation  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  to  be  valid  in  an  opinion  by 
Associate  Justice  Day.  The  opinion  in  tlie 
Oklahoma  case,  delivered  by  Justice  Holmes, 
held  the  State  law  to  be  invalid  because 


a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  gross  receipts 
in  addition  to  a  general  property  tax.  The 
court  declared  such  a  tax  an  imposition 
solely  on  the  gross  receipts  from  business 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  done  outside 
of  the  State  and  was  a  burden  on  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  not  justified  under  the 
taxing  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 

Officers  were  elected  February  20  by  the 
New  York  State  Drainage  Association  in 
session  at.  Ithaca  during  “farmers’  week”  at 
the  Cornell  State  College  of  Agriculture,  as 
follows  President,  Irving  C.  H.  Cook,  of 
South  Byron,  Genesee  County ;  secretary, 
Professor  E.  O.  Fippen  of  Cornell ;  treas¬ 
urer,  C.  It.  White  of  Iona.  There  were  950 
agriculturists  registered  against  about  300 
last  year.  In  a  speech  before  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  recom¬ 
mended  the  formation  of  a  New  York  State 
country  association,  to  forward  the  country 
life  movement.  Professor  II.  J.  Webber,  of 
the  department  of  plant  breeding,  said  the 
college  had  propagated  a  Timothy  that  was 
yielding  a  ton  and  a  half  more  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  known  kind  and  that  seed 
will  be  grown  to  supply  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUYING  FOR  ARMY 
AND  NAVY. — As  the  result  of  earnest 
discussion  among  army  and  navy  officers  for 
some  years  past  as  to  the  possibility  of 
duplicating  in  this  country  the  system  of 
cooperative  military  stores  in  England,  by 
which  those  in  the  service  may  purchase  any 
article  of  merchandise  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  price,  the  Army  and  Navy  Co- 
Operative  Company  was  incorporated  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  at  Albany,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  within  a  short 
time  the  company  will  have  a  store  open 
in  New  York  City  and  ready  for  business. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to 
“reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  selling  the 
best  articles  of  domestic  consumption  and 
general  use  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
rates.”  Its  capital  is  $400,000.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  organization  are  to  he  ex¬ 
tended  not  only  to  the  army  and  navy  and 
all  the  civilian  employees  of  both  branches 
of  the  service,  but  to  the  State  militia 
ns  well,  and  to  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  regular  and  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice.  Accordingly  Major-Gen.  Charles  F. 
Roe,  Commander  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators.  The  list  of  incorporators  is 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Adolph  Marix,  re¬ 
tired,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
submarines  trial  board,  and  the  lighthouse 
inspection  board  and  was  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  Maine  inquiry  hoard.  The  success 
of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  in 
England  was  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Coopera¬ 
tive  Society.  The  English  society  now 
owns  a  number  of  factories,  which  have  a 
yearly  output  of  over  $18,000,000  and  em¬ 
ploy  12,000  persons.  The  society  does  a 
business  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Cooperative  Company  will 
open  its  own  factories  aa  it  increases  in 
strength. 
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to  Build  ONE  Watch 

Think  what  that  means.  The 
watch  that  you  carry  in  your  pocket 
— if  it  is  a  South  Bend  Watch — was 
from  six  months  to  a  year  in  the 
South  Bend  factory  in  the  course  of 
construction.  If  your  watch  is  a 
South  Bend  you  know  that  it  pays 
to  spend  that  much  time  on  a  watch. 

There  are  411  inspections  in  the 
making  of  a  South  Bend.  Every 
South  Bend  Watch  must  run  for 
seven  hundred  hours  in  an  accuracy 
test  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

There  isn’t  anything  made  today 
that  is  more  carefully  made  than 

“South  Rend” 

J  -  g  M  watch 

This  not  only  shows  in  the  running 
of  the  watch  but  in  its  appearance , 
too.  People  who  own  South  Bends 
are  always  ready  to  pull  theirwatches 
out  and  let  you  see  the  time.  That’s 
because  they  are  proud  of  their 
watches. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the  South 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 


Bend — the  famous  watch  that  keeps 
perfect  time  even  when  frozen  in  a 
cake  of  ice. 

Ask  him  to  explain  to  you  why 
every  good  watch  needs  the  jeweler’s 
regulation  to  the  personality  of  the 
buyer  —  something  every  SOUTH 
BEND  WATCII  gets  because  only 
expert  retail  jewelers  sell  it. 

Write  today  for  our  free  book, 
“How  Good  Watches  Are  Made,*' 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
ever  written  on  the  subject  of 
watches  and  a  valuable  guide  in 
the  buying  of  a  good  watch. 

The  price  of 
South  Bend 
Watches  ranges 
up  to  $75  (in 
solid  gold  case). 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FIRST  SPUING  DAY. 

I  wonder  if  the  sap  is  stirring  yet, 

If  wintry  birds  are  dreaming  of  a  mate, 

If  frozen  snowdrops  feel  as  yet  the  sun, 
And  Crocus  fires  are  kindling  one  by  one : 

Sing,  robin,  sing ! 

I  still  am  sore  in  doubt  concerning  Spring. 

I  wonder  if  the  Springtide  of  this  year 
Will  bring  another  Spring  both  lost  and 
dear ; 

If  heart  and  spirit  will  find  out  their  Spring, 
Or  if  the  world  alone  will  bud  and  sing : 

Sing,  hope,  to  me ! 

Sweet  notes,  my  hope,  soft  notes  for  mem¬ 
ory. 

The  sap  will  surely  quicken  soon  or  late, 
The  tardiest  bird  will  twitter  to  a  mate; 
So  Spring  must  dawn  again  with  warmth 
and  bloom, 

Or  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come : 

Sing,  voice  of  Spring ! 

Till  I,  too,  blossom  and  rejoice  and  sing. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 

• 

The  Philadelphia  Record  tells  of  a 
unique  use  for  the  telephone.  “I  have  a 
pretty  big  family  and  have  to  darn  three 
days  a  week.  I  broke  my  gourd  a  month 
ago  and  this  here  thing  comes  in  pretty 
hand,  so  I  thought  I  would  use  it,”  was 
the  explanation  offered  by  an  old  lady  at 
Hershey,  near  Lebanon,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  she  was  putting  a  six  party  tele¬ 
phone  line  out  of  service  three  days  each 
week  for  several  weeks  by  detaching  the 

receiver  to  use  as  a  darning  gourd. 

* 

A  recent  newspaper  note  states  that 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park  has  just 
received  two  Tasmanian  devils,  which  are 
the  strongest  jawed  animals  in  existence, 
able  to  break  iron  with  their  teeth.  A 
reference  to  the  naturalists  tells  us  that 
the  Tasmanian  devil  is  a  burrowing  car¬ 
nivorous  marsupial  animal ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  badger,  covered  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  is  very  savage  in  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  it  will  kill  sheep,  and  seems  an 
animal  of  most  unpleasant  temperament, 
as  suggested  by  its  name.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  our  little  friend 
“Brer  Possum,”  but  possesses  a  very 
different  character. 

* 

If  the  farm  sportsman  supplies  the 
housekeeper  with  rabbits,  she  will  find 
them  improved  by  cooking  in  a  casserole 
as  follows:  The  rabbits  should  first  be 
parboiled  in  water  to  which  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar  has  been  added,  and 
which  should  be  changed  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  for  more  water  with  vine¬ 
gar  in  it.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
pot  should  be  taken  from  the  stove  and 
the  rabbit  drained  of  all  the  water.  A 
hot  skillet  or  frying  pan  should  be  ready, 
with  melted  butter,  in  which  is  a  sliced 
onion,  a  clove  of  garlic  chopped,  two 
cloves,  two  branches  of  thyme  and  two 
bay  leaves.  Into  this  the  pieces  of  rab¬ 
bit,  well  covered  with  flour  and  salted, 
arc  placed  until  browned  on  both  sides. 
Then  a  little  over  a  pint  of  stock,  and  a 
pinch  of  pepper  are  poured  into  the  skil¬ 
let  and  stirred  with  the  gravy.  This  is 
then  thickened  with  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  flour  and  poured  into  the  casserole, 
in  which  the  rabbit  has  been  arranged  in 
layers,  with  chopped  onion  and  carrot. 
The  gravy  should  fill  the  casserole.  The 
lid  is  then  put  on  and  the  casserole  is 
put  in  a  moderate  oven  and  left  for 
two  hours  and  a  half. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  so  far  9,968,000  copies  of  the  various 
farmers’  bulletins  dealing  with  food 
topics  have  been  called  for,  or  one  bul¬ 
letin  to  every  10  persons  in  the  total 
population.  In  the  case  of  every  one  of 
these  bulletins  over  100,000  copies  have 
been  needed  to  meet  the  request  for 
them,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  three 
or  four  times  this  number,  the  demand, 
apparently,  having  a  direct  relation  to 
the  subject-matter,  the  bulletins  dealing 
with  the  commonest  food  materials  being 
the  most  popular.  Thus,  over  700,000 


copies  have  been  published  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  on  bread  making.  Of  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  128,  “Eggs  and  Their  Uses  as 
Food,”  555,000  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  121, 
“Beans,  Peas,  and  Other  Legumes  as 
Food,”  420,000  copies.  The  publication 
which  deal  with  the  preparation  of  food 
have  been  particularly  sought  after,  762,- 
000  copies  having  been  issued  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  203,  “Canned  Fruit,  Pre¬ 
serves,  and  Jellies — Household  Methods 
of  Preparation,”  and  740,000  copies  of 
Farmers’  Bulletin  256,  “Preparation  of 
Vegetables  for  the  Table.”  The  bulletin 
which  heads  the  list  in  the  demands 
which  have  been  made  for  it  is  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  391,  “Economical  Use  of  Meat 
in  the  Home,”  which  discusses  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  staple  food  material  with 
reference  to  economy  as  well  as  palat- 
ability.  In  the  two  years  since  this  bul¬ 
letin  was  published  eighteen  regular  edi¬ 
tions,  aggregating  1,420,000  copies  have 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and,  in  addition,  a  special  reprint 
of  500,000  copies  ordered  by  Congress, 

making  a  total  of  1,920,000  copies. 

* 

A  good  many  city  writers  who  profess 
to  relate  the  hardships  of  woman’s  work 
upon  the  farm  dwell  upon  the  toil  she 
undergoes  in  her  garden,  in  the  effort 
to  have  some  of  nature’s  beauty  near 
her.  They  seem  unable  to  understand 
that  the  labor  we  love  is  not  toil.  It  is 
wearisome  enough  to  hurry  from  kitchen 
work  to  pick  fruit  or  vegetables,  and 
hurry  back  again  for  the  endless  round 
of  cooking  and  cleaning,  but  it  is  resting 
to  the  mind  and  soothing  to  the  nerves 
to  work  among  plants,  and  many  a  tired 
woman  knows  it  is  the  one  thing  that 
aids  her  most  when  worn  by  the  stress 
of  many  cares.  “God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures,”  says  philo¬ 
sophic  Lord  Verulam.  Wherever  we  see 
a  flower  garden  we  know  we  shall  meet 
a  friend,  even  though  there  is  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  a  ragged  old  Prairie 
Queen  rose  and  a  straggling  row  of 
hollyhocks,  or  a  prim  little  bed  of  ger¬ 
aniums  edged  with  clam  shells.  If  the 
family  purse  does  not  permit  any 
“boughten”  flowers  we  like  to  see  a  bed 
of  ferns  from  the  woods,  and  perhaps 
some  wild  laurel  and  dogwood  or  Rho¬ 
dodendron.  The  one  thing  that  is  al¬ 
ways  saddening  to  us  is  the  farmhouse 
with  no  touch  of  beauty  in  its  surround¬ 
ings;  no  vines,  no  trees,  no  flowers — as 
though  the  owners,  in  their  zeal  for  pro¬ 
ductive  returns,  grudged  soil  and  sun¬ 
light  to  any  growing  thing  that  can  repay 
by  beauty  alone.  Says  Saadi,  the  old 
Persian  poet:  “If  thou  hast  two  loaves, 
sell  one,  and  with  it  buy  a  rose,  for  the 
bread  is  but  food  for  the  body,  whereas 
the  rose  is  food  for  the  soul.” 

Coloring  Feathers. 

Someone  asked  recently  how  to  color 
and  paste  feathers  for  flowers.  I  will 
tell  how  1  colored  some  white  wings. 
My  father  killed  a  great  white  roos¬ 
ter  ;  he  cut  the  wings  off  close  to 
the  body.  (No  one  had  wing  for  dinner 
that  day).  I  wished  to  have  them  blue 
and  brown.  I  fixed  some  bluing,  as  for 
clothes,  and  put  the  long  feathers  part 
into  it.  It  took  only  a  short  time  to 
color  these  feathers  a  pretty  light  blue. 

I  made  strong  coffee,  dissolved  alum 
in  it,  then  soaked  the  rest  of  the  wing  in 
that  until  it  was  a  soft  brown,  and 
went  nicely  with  the  blue.  I  wore  them 
all  Winter  on  a  hat;  snow  did  not  hurt 
them.  I  suppose  if  I  had  wished  for 
pink  I  would  have  ground  up  beets, 
or  yellow,  then  carrots;  we  try  to  use 
what  we  have  up  here  in  the  country. 
In  Winter,  when  eggs  are  high  and 
white,  I  put  boiled  squash  (real  yellow 
squash)  into  loaf  cake  to  make  a  gold 
cake.  To  glue  white  feathers  or  any¬ 
thing  light  colored  I  make  paste  from 
flour  and  dissolve  some  good  glue  in 
it'  H.  s. 
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Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women’s  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women’s  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  qualities  of  their  clothes 
aro  of  the  same  high  grado  that  Is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet,  theso 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  customers  are  paying 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you,  too,  can  havo  the  best 
duality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  lmv  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN’S  SPRING  AND  SUM¬ 
MER  FASHION  BOOK.  You  need  only  put 
your  namo  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0,  which  Is  the  number  of 
this  hook,  and  it  will  ho  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  charge.  Remember  that  we  ouarantee 
tho  fit,  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every¬ 
thing — 'about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  wo  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Ihit  tho  numbers  of  the  othor  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


2.  Pianos. 

8.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  List. 

1  r».  Carpets  &  Rugs. 
1 7.  Baby  Carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 


24.  Underwear 
Samples. 

27.  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet 

30.  Women’s  Sprint 
Fashion- Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

80.  Muslin  Wear. 

37.  Millinery. 


Put  the  numbers  of  tho  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  nuino  and  udress,  und 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Please  send  mo  the  following  books  free  of  charge: 
Book  Numbers  30 . 


Name 
P.  O. 
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State 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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TOWER'S 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 


THAT’S  WHERE  ALL 
THE  WATER  GOES 

Even  the  front  of  this  slicker 
is  WATERPROOF!  our  Reflex  edges 
(Pat’d)  guide  eveiy  drop  to  the  bottom. 
Made  for  good  hard  service  jet  looks 
like  an  ordinaiy  overcoat. 

YOU  CAN  T  GET  WET 

t°W£ rs  satisfaction 
i  *i  GUARANTEE^ 

/«W  BRM® 


*32° 

Everywhere" 


aj  TOWER,  co. 

BOSTON 

TOWER  CANADIAN  im 
TORONTO. 

aia 


TRAVELING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  thoso  who  havo  from  800  ft.  to  1^  inilos  to  go  for 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  polos  or  2  x  4’ a  | 
fastened  to  fonco  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Mado  ontiroly  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold  | 
on  thirty  days' trial.  Write  for  book  “Gotting  the  Mail.’ 

Oakwood  Mfg.  Co.  47  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CIDER- PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  loss 
apples  than  any  other  and  Is  a 
IIIU  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  4U0  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
buttor  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

•f  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESB  MFG.  CO. 
Ill 7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 
Or  Room  H9  L  39  Cortlandt  Street, 


uw  York,  N.  Y. 


.8 


the  most  efficient  device 
■  ■  t  made  for  pumping  water  by  water. 
A  All  Raises  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 
of  fall— no  trouble 


^or  pumping  expense..  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Booklet,  plana,  estimate,  FREE. 

RITE  ENGINE  CO. 
2429  Trinity  Bide.,  N.  Y. 


We  are  STILL  MAKING  and  SELLING 

Rubberhide  Boots 

They  nro  better  than  ever.  The  Increased  demand 

i»rovos  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in  the  soles, 
tesolablo  by  auy  cobbler.  Ask  your  doalor  or  write 
us  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept.  C,  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


1012. 
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WHAT  ONE  WOMAN  DOES. 

Our  nearest  neighbor,  here  in  Eastern 
Colorado  is  a  woman  who  runs  a  160- 
acre  farm  with  the  help  of  a  young  son 
12  years  of  age  and  some  hired  help  by 
the  day.  Her  husband  is  a  machinist, 
and  works  in  the  railroad  shops  in  Den¬ 
ver.  They  came  here  a  few  years  ago 
with  very  little  capital,  borrowed  the 
money  to  pay  for  a  relinquishment, 
which  was  $500,  being  less  than  two 
miles  from  town.  Perhaps  some  eastern 
people  do  not  know  what  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  is.  Where  a  person  takes  a  home¬ 
stead  and  then  for  some  cause  does  not 
wish  to  live  on  it  he  sells  his  right  to 
another.  1  f  improvements  have  been 
made  the  price  is  more.  At  first  she 
and  her  husband  ran  the  place  together, 
but  she  said  he  was  no  farmer,  and 
could  do  better  at  his  trade.  They  have 
a  young  daughter  of  18  and  a  son  of  15 
years  who  arc  attending  high  school  in 
Denver.  The  girl  graduates  this  year. 
The  father  rents  rooms  and  he  and  the 
two  children  have  their  home  together, 
the  daughter  doing  the  housework,  buy¬ 
ing  mostly  cooked  food.  The  mother  is 
well  educated ;  having  been  an  old  school 
teacher  and  a  lawyer’s  daughter  her  ad¬ 
vantages  for  society  and  education  were 
good.  The  last  two  years  she  has  made 
a  specialty  of  gardening.  The  ground 
slopes  so  she  irrigates  from  the  wind 
mill ;  has  a  large  pipe  the  length  re¬ 
quired  and  from  this  pipe  are  smaller 
rtnes  with  faucets  to  turn  the  water  in 
the  different  directions,  each  side.  Last 
Eall  and  early  Winter  she  made  a  reser¬ 
voir  in  the  draw,  often  driving  the  team 
while  the  man  held  the  scraper.  It  is 
cemented  and  from  this  reservoir  water 
will  be  pumped  for  garden  and  fruit  if 
required.  The  cabbages  she  raised  last 
year  were  very  fine ;  such  large,  hard 
white  heads.  She  made  two  barrels  of 
kraut  for  their  own  use  and  put  25  heads 
in  the  cellar  for  Winter  use,  supplying 
the  home  in  Denver  as  well.  When  her 
husband  is  home,  which  is  perhaps  twice 
a  month  for  a  day,  he  works  far  into  the 
night,  keeping  the  machinery,  wind  mill, 
etc.,  in  working  order,  which  is  no  small 
item  if  she  had  to  hire  it  done.  Her  cel¬ 
lar  was  full  to  overflowing  this  Fall  with 
all  sorts  of  good  things  from  the  garden, 
and  what  the  garden  stuff  bought.  She 
keeps  hogs  to  eat  up  the  waste  from  the 
garden  and  bought  a  little  corn  “to  finish 
them,”  she  says.  They  would  not  be 
called  fat  hogs,  but  made  good  eating  for 
themselves. 

She  began  with  a  few  cows,  making 
butter.  The  cows  run  on  the  range,  and 
she  never  has  bought  much  feed  for 
them  until  this  Winter.  She  has  a  sepa¬ 
rator,  and  now  has  some  20  head  of 
milch  cows.  She  calls  them  good  cows, 
but  they  are  grade  Short-horns  and 
Angus  with  two  or  three  Jerseys.  The 
last  year  she  has  kept  the  milk  at  night 
for  making  butter  for  the  Denver  mar¬ 
ket,  selling  the  morning’s  milk  in  town. 
This  Winter  she  has  had  a  large  trade 
in  cream,  so  not  so  much  butter  was 
made  and  the  cream  sold.  Storms  and 
30  degrees  below  zero  weather  make  no 
difference;  she  goes  out  and  milks,  for 
she  gets  more  milk  than  the  boys,  sho 
says,  and  most  of  the  time  goes  with  the 
milk  in  the  morning,  her  son  or  hired 
man  to  help  in  the  delivering.  She  buys 
hay, .sand  hay  it  is  called,  raised  in  the 
sand  hills,  no  hay  being  cut  on  the  hard 
lands  last  year,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought.  She  gets  Alfalfa  meal  and  bran 
to  feed  with  it.  Her  cows  are  sheltered 
at  night,  but  run  out  on  (he  range  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  and  often  so  frozen  that  they 
cannot  get  the  buffalo  grass,  eating  Rus¬ 
sian  thistles  or  any  weed  they  can  find. 
A  horse  will  paw  and  get  to  the  grass  but 
cattle  do  not.  She  has  an  Angus  hull  at 
the  head  of  her  herd,  and  is  disposed  to 
think  he  will  bring  up  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  There  is  where  she 
will  find  her  mistake  in  time. 

She  finds  but  little  time  to  read,  as 
out  of  door  work  takes  nearly  all  her 
time  and  attention.  Last  Fall  she  put  in 
her  own  wheat,  riding  on  the  drill.  She 
had  no  help  then  save  her  young  son, 
who  was  attending  school  in  town.  As 
soon  as  he  was  home,  his  clothes 
changed,  lie  went  for  the  cows;  some¬ 
times  it  would  be  late  when  he  found 
them,  as  they  wander  on  the  range.  Of 
course  he  was  on  a  horse;  not  much 
walking  done  in  this  country.  A  horse 
or  pony  is  always  at  hand,  not  only  for 


man  and  boy,  but  the  women  and  girls 
as  well.  While  the  boy  cared  for  the 
team  his  mother  had  used  she  went  to 
milking  arid  then  lie  helped,  the  milk 
run  through  the  separator,  milk  things 
washed  and  after  all  that  is  done  supper 
is  eaten,  just  what  can  be  got  handy. 
Perhaps  the  dishes  are  not  washed  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  save  the  milk 
dishes,  which  she  is  particular  about.  Her 
home  keeps  itself  when  out-of-door  work 
presses  and  help  cannot  be  had.  It  i? 
money  she  is  after,  not  only  to  keep 
themselves  and  stock,  but  put  in  improve¬ 
ments.  A  new  surrey  was  bought  last 
year  from  the  proceeds  of  the  garden, 
but  the  old  spring  wagon  is  far  more  in 
evidence.  She  has  a  pretty  comfortable 
house  of  six  roms  with  porches,  a 
piano,  which  she  used  to  play,  but 
her  daughter  and  oldest  son  use  it  now. 
She  can  paint,  but  she  finds  her  hands 
more  useful  in  bringing  in  the  cash  from 
milking  cows  than  holding  the  paint 
brush.  What  her  hand  finds  to  do  she 
does  with  her  might  if  it  brings  in  the 
dollars.  She  has  a  big  heart  withal,  and 
many  a  needy  person  has  cause  to  bless 
her  for  help  in  time  of  need.  She  loves 
out  of  doors  and  and  out-of-door  work, 
ami  is  never  more  happy  than  when  do¬ 
ing  or  looking  after  the  farm,  garden  or 
dairy  cows.  “It  just  makes  me  sick  to 
work  in  the  house,”  she  says,  and  it  trou¬ 
bles  her  not  if  one  finds  her  house  neg¬ 
lected,  as  it  has  to  he  most  of  the  time. 

"I  try  to  keep  something  cooked,  for 
so  often  I  have  some  one  to  meals,  and 
if  there  is  bread  and  cookies  I  don't  care 
for  the  rest,”  she  said,  when  telling  of  a 
neighbor  woman  who  came  with  her  four 
little  children  just  dinner  time  to  make  a 
visit.  This  neighbor  lived  three  miles 
away  on  a  homestead  which  they  took 
two  years  ago.  They  put  up  a  little  two- 
room  house  (shack,  they  call  them)  and 
plastered  it  last  Fall.  While  the  plaster¬ 
ing  was  being  done  and  drying  this 
woman,  took  the  wife  and  four  children 
into  her  home  for  a  week  to  stay.  Of 
course  the  neighbor  helped  with  the 
work,  but  how  many  would  have  thought 
they  could  have  done  it?  She  said  when 
they  left  she  was  thankful,  “but  what 
would  the  poor  woman  have  done  if  I 
had  not  taken  her  in?”  She  felt  it  was 
duty.  But  there  are  plenty  who  would 
not  have  thought  it  duty,  even  in  more 
easy  circumstances. 

All  Summer  and  Fall  she  has  her  boys 
pick  up  “cow  chips”  to  burn  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  stove,  and  since  cold  weather  came 
they  follow  the  railroad  track  and  pick 
up  coal  that  falls  from  the  cars.  She 
drives  along  by  the  track  and  the  hoys 
pick  up  in  pails,  emptying  into  the  wagon. 
She  has  bought  no  coal  this  Winter. 
However,  I  would  far  prefer  buying  the 
coal  (for  she  has  the  money  to  do  it 
with)  and  spend  more  time  in  keeping 
my  house  in  order  and  comfortable.  But 
the  money  will  help  the  daughter  in  Den¬ 
ver  to  dress  well  and  go  in  “the  best  of 
society,”  which  she  thinks  more  of  than  a 
clean  house  or  neatly  set  table.  We  were 
invited  there  for  Christmas  dinner;  her 
husband  being  home  that  day  and  the 
children.  Her  table  was  loaded  with 
good  things,  everything  put  on  the  table 
(save  the  ice  cream),  not  in,  courses,  and 
no  plates  rejnoved,  but  it  was  all  there 
to  be  seen  and  eaten  the  old-fashioned 
way  She  had  as  much  time  to  eat  and 
talk  as  anyone.  There  were  many  on 
these  plains  who  had  no  such  dinner 
served  and  a  glimpse  of  the  turkey, 
fruits  and  so  many  good  things  would 
have  seemed  a  heaven  below  to  them. 

mrs.  Frederick  c.  joiinson. 


ARE  YOU 
DRIFTING 


into  the  crowd  of  weak, 
weary,  depressed;  or  are 
you  filled  with  vitality  and 
energy? 

Health  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  success. 

Nerves,  Brain,  and 
Body  should  be  staunch — 
dependable. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

the  best  of  food-tonics,  is 
the  firm  footing  for  health. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  , 


Anty  Drudge  on  automobile  stains 


Mrs.  P.  R.  Osperous — “Oh,  John,  how  am  I  ever  going- 
to  get  that  grease  out  of  your  shirt?  I  almost  wish 
you  had  kept  the  cutunder  and  we  didn’t  have  an 
automobile.  I  have  to  boil  the  clothes  twice  as  long 
as  I  did  before.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Since  you’ve  spent  $1,500  for  one  mod¬ 
ern  improvement,  just  spend  5  cents  for  another. 
Get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Wash  your  clothes 
with  it  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water.  It  will  take  out 
grease  spots  like  magic  and  leave  the  clothes  cleaner 
than  you  could  with  hot  water  and  common  soap.” 

Did  your  boiler  ever  spring  aleak 
when  you  had  just  filled  it  with  heavy 
clothes?  Or,  after  you  had  carefully 
washed  your  best  white  waist  or  your  hus¬ 
band’s  boiled  shirt,  did  you  ever  discover 
that  a  rust  spot  had  ruined  them?  Why  do 
you  use  a  boiler,  anyhow?  Don’t  you  know 
the  new  way  to  wash? — the  Fels-Naptha 
way?  It’s  a  godsend  to  tired  women.  Saves 
all  the  fu  ss  and  bother  and  most  of  the 
work.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  makes  washing 
almost  a  pleasure.  You  don’t  need  a  boiler 
— just  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  some 
cool  or  lukewarm  water — and  you  do  the 
wash  in  half  the  time  it  used  to  take. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


New  Spring  Wall  Papers 
at  Mill  Prices 

Beautify  your  home  this  Spring 
with  new  wall  paper.  You  can 
paper  three  rooms  for  what  you 
would  usually  pay  for  one.  Wo 
sell  at  mill  prices  and  show  how 
you  can  oasily  hang  the  paper 
yourself.  Write  today  for  freo 
'instructions  and  now  Spring 
sample-hook  showing 
latest  and  host  designs. 

Penn  Wall-Paper  Mills, 
Dept.  F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  the  Farm 

|  Shop  or  suburban  home. 

I  urn  a  switch  and  flood 
I  your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 

outfits  including  engine, .dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries, 
etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap¬ 
er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
and  safer  than  any  other  light. 

[  W rile  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
MFG.  COMPANY 
i  -3/  St.  Clair  81.,  Vayton  O. 
[.unrest  Mils,  or  Ignition 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Kxeluaivoly  in 
tho  U.S. 


Best  anil  cheapest  for  tho  home, 
store,  otllce.  Five  hundred  styles 
to  select  from.  Four  hundred 
candle-power  per  lamp  at  a  cost  of 
Yi  cent  per  hour.  Safe  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Make  gas  only  as  fast  as  con¬ 
sumed.  Any  number  of  lights 
from  one  to  1.000.  Write  fof 
FREE  catalogue.  Agents  wanted* 

American  Gas  Machine  Co., 

64  Clark  Street,  Albert  Lea,  Minn- 


!4More  Water  lite/byt 

"American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  fiy  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
cm  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 

catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  mid  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Fir«t National  Bank  Building.  CHICAGO _ 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


bibit  a  sample  i9t2Model  “Ranger’ 
where  are  making  money  fast 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex- 
’  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every- 


y  tast.  Write  at  once  for f nil  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  audapprove  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
nyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  Till  At*  during  which  time  you  may  ride  thcbicycleand  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  full  CAPTflPY  DRIPEQ  w«  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LU  TV  i  fill  I  Ulll  i  niilCd  at  one  small  profit  above ac tail  factory cost.  You save  $io  to 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  apair  of  tiros  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  llfll  I  DC  ACTfllllQUCn  When  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  (V  ILL  DC  HO  I  UHIOHEI#  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  lo-w  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sett  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  aro 
satisfied  with  ji.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

_ TIDCC  nn  ACTED  DDAIIC  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 

|  lnCd|  UUAg  |  Ed  DTIHIVC  and  everythingin  the  bicycle  lineathnlf  usuul  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  I.arge  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund ol 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  (>ostal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  Q  80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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lings  to  insure  the  finest  blossoms.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  early  cabbage  up  in  the  cold 
frame.  Saw  the  first  dandelion. 

April  17 — Transplanted  33  Globe  to¬ 
matoes  and  75  Petunias. 

April  23 — Sowed  lettuce,  radishes, 
cabbage  and  tomato  seed  out  of  doors. 
Fixed  the  pansy  bed  and  found  30  good 
old  plants  that  had  survived  the  Winter. 

April  25 — Set  out  50  Senator  Dunlap 
strawberries  and  50  Bubach,  also  six 
Fay’s  Prolific  currants. 

April  28 — Cut  the  first  asparagus. 
April  29 — Fine  rain  last  night.  Rad¬ 
ishes  and  cabbage  sown  April  23  are 
up.  Planted  six  more  of  Ninety-Fold 
potatoes,  with  coal  ashes  in  each  fur¬ 
row. 

April  30 — Gathered  the  first  outdoor 
hyacinths  and  a  friend  brought  me  a 
Dorothy  Perkins  rose  to  set  out. 

So  much  for  the  first  two  months’ 
work.  The  Dorothy  Perkins  rose  made 
a  fine  growth.  It  is  the  loveliest  pink 
climber  that  I  '  now  of.  The  Celosia 
seedlings  all  dwindled  away,  planted 
too  early,  I  think,  also  the  red  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplant  and  celery  were  failures. 
Last  season  was  an  exceptionally  dry 
one,  and  it  was  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  to  keep  young  plants  growing  in 
the  garden.  After  the  tomato  and  cab¬ 
bage  plants  were  set  out  the  cutworms 
nearly  won  the  game.  It  was  certainly 
discouraging  to  find  the  plants  I  had 
petted  and  coaxed  along  ro  many  weeks, 
cut  off  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  I  grubbed 
for  them  before  sun-up  and  after  sun¬ 
down,  put  coal  ashes  and  lime  and  salt 
in  a  circle  around  the  plants,  replanted 
with  paper  collars  around  the  stems, 
protected  the  plants  from  the  sun  with 
berry  boxes,  carried  water  and  ran  the 
Planet,  Jr.,  hoe  up  and  down  between 
the  rows  until  the  moon  shone  bright, 
and  won  out  with  plenty  of  tomatoes 
to  eat  from  the  1st  of  August  until 
frost,  and  some  to  sell.  The  Globes 
were  the  finest  and  earliest.  The  Stone 
rotted  badly  all  season.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  they  were  the  most  satisfactory 
tomatoes  we  grew.  I  felt  quite  proud 
of  having  54  pounds  of  early  cabbage 
3 yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  to  sell  at  three  cents  a  pound.  The 
with  1J4  yards  of  44  inch  wide  for 
frills  and  5/  yards  of  rose-bud  band¬ 
ing,  yards  18  inches  wide  for  yoke 
and  under-sleeves.  7304,  two-piece 
skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  3-)4  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  27  inches  wide.  7297,  four-gored 
skirt,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line, 

22  to  32  waist.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  334  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide ;  price  of  each,  10  cents. 


GARDEN  NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 

Canterbury  bells  and  Golden  Orange 
daisies  to  brighten  up  my  desk  dur¬ 
ing  this  zero  weather,  cheerful  remind¬ 
ers,  per  catalogue  that  “seed-time  and 
harvest  shall  not  fail” ;  on  top  of  the 
desk  are  pots  of  hyacinths  just  send¬ 
ing  up  their  tender  green  buds  in  prom¬ 
ise  of  something  lovely  for  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  frost  covered  windows  are  geran¬ 
iums  in  blossom — one  bright  scarlet, 
one  beautiful  double  rose-colored  truss, 
on  the  window  brackets  are  Begonias 
blooming  and  one  Impatiens  Sultani. 
They’re  happy  even  if  the  mercury  has 
been  down  to  seven  degrees  below 
zero ;  within  doors  it  has  not  dropped 
below  45  degrees  at  any  time. 

Before  making  out  a  list  for  new 
seeds  I  must  glance  over  last  year’s 
garden  notes,  lest  I  forget  the  failures. 

March  6 — Sowed  first  seed  in  boxes. 
Got  the  ground  under  an  old  post  pile, 
fine  and  mellow,  mixed  with  sand  and 
sifted  it  through  a  window  screen.  I 
love  to  feel  the  fresh  earth  run  through 
fny  fingers.  Put  in  three  kinds  of  to¬ 
matoes,  Livingston’s  Stone,  Globe  and 
Perfection,  also  cauliflower,  egg  plant, 
celery,  red  peppers,  Asters,  Celosia, 
Petunias,  carnations  and  Cosmos. 

March  10 — Asters  up. 

March  12 — Cauliflower  and  carnations 
up. 

March  15 — Stone  and  Globe  tomatoes 
and  Cosmos  up. 

March  17 — Perfection  coming  and 
Cosmos. 

March  20 — Transplanted  63  cauliflow¬ 
er  seedlings  and  25  carnations. 

April  10 — Transplanted  48  Stone  to¬ 
matoes  to  cold  frame.  Fine  roots ; 
have  only  12  cauliflower  plants  left; 
others  all  killed  by  green  aphis  from 
some  old  carnation  plants.  Red  maples 
just  budding  out.  Sowed  lettuce,  cauli¬ 
flower,  early  cabbage  and  celery  in  cold 
frame. 

April  13 — Transplanted  24  peppers,  24 
Celosia  in  boxes.  Celosia  seedlings  are 
so  tiny. 

April  14 — Transplanted  45  Petunias, 
taking  care  to  select  the  weakest  seed- 


strawberry  plants  set  out  April  25  got 
such  a  fine  start  before  hot  weather  set 
in  that  we  did  not  lose  a  plant.  They 
made  a  fine  start  after  the  first  rain 
and  no  watering  was  done  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  a  good  bit  of  hoeing.  Plants 
were  in  good  shape  last  Fall  when  cov¬ 
ered  after  the  first  hard  freeze  with 
corn  stalks,  half  of  them,  the  other 
half  with  straw,  so  I  concluded  the  first 
covering  was  too  heavy,  but  left  it  on, 
on  trial.  Protected  during  the  Spring, 
from  the  neighbors’  chickens  by  a  good 
dog,  I  hope  they  will  pay  for  their  keep 
with  a  fair  field,  berries  sweet  and 
handsome  enough  to  tempt  a  kodak 
friend.  docia  dykens. 
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Unusual  Seed  Offer 

Asters  Mixed.  Easy  of  culture,  flowers  in 
September,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Sweet  Peas  Mixed.  Contains  the  cream  of 
the  newest  and  best  shades. 

Cosmos,  Giant  Flowered.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  autumn  flowers. 

Alyssum.  Hardy  annual;  very  fragrant. 

Excellent  for  bouquets. 

Pansies.  Blended  from  the  choicest  seed 
grown.  Large  flowering. 

To  get  our  Spring  Catalogue  to  as  many  lovers 
of  flowers  as  possible  we  will  send  the  above 
five  packets  or  seeds  and  our  1912  catalogue,  if 
you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 

10  cents  in  stamps  nr  coin  for  packing  and  mailing. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

Established  67  Years  51  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 


Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc, 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  ol 
’FRUIT  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL  TREES.  1.20C 
acres,  50  in  hardy  Roses, 
I  none  better  grown.  47  green 
houses  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Geraniums  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  post' 
paid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  and 
other  Perennials.  50  choice  collections  cheap  1c 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 

168-page  rper  I  Send  for  It  today  and 
catalog  ■  ■  learn  real  values.  Direcl 

deal  will  Insure  you  the  best  at  least  cost.  58  years, 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  698,  Painesville,  0< 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

In  the  group  below  is  7311,  fancy  blouse 
for  misses  and  small  women  14,  16  and 
18  years.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  one  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide  for  blouse,  one  yard  36  inches 
wide  for  over-waist,  34  yard  of  all-over 
lace  18  inches  wide,  two  yards  of  lace 
for  frill.  7287,  fancy  blouse  for  misses 


and  small  women.  14,  16  and  18  years. 
For  the  16  year  size  will  be  required 
two  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  one  yard  18  inches  wide  for  yoke 
and  under-sleeves,  34  yard  of  lace  for 
sleeve  frills,  34  yard  of  silk  for  piping. 
7308,  semi-princess  dress,  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
For  the  16  year  size  will  be  required 


Cooking  Fuel  and  Illuminating  Gas 

Made  at  Home  with  a 
Little  Machine, 

Like  This 


lighting  and  coolcing  problems  for 
ail  time. 

And  they  are  so  easy  to  install  in 
any  home  without  injuring  walls  or 
carpets  that  there  are  now  over 
180,000  Acetylene  Gas  Machines  in 
actual  use. 

We  manufacture  and  our 
agents  arrange  for  install¬ 
ing  thousands  of  them 
every  month  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  are,  of  course, 
many  crude  imitations  of 
our  machine  on  the  market, 
but  the  genuine  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  name 
and  our  trademark 


“Pilot” 

Acetylene 

Generators 


ABOUT  once  a  month  this  ma¬ 
chine  must  be  refilled  with 
gas-producing  stone  and 
wound  up  like  a  clock. 

When  obediently  it  stands  idle 
until  you  start  to  cook  or  turn  on 
the  lights. 

Then,  with  no  attention 
whatever,  it  gets  busy  and 
makes  gas  automatically — ■ 
just  enough  to  keep  your 
stove  and  your  lights  go¬ 
ing. 

The  stone,  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  “UNION 
CARBIDE,**  gives  up  its 
gas  when  the  machine 
drops  a  few  lumps  into 
plain  water — a  little  at  a 
time  as  the  gas  is  wanted. 

The  gas  is  genuine 
Acetylene.  Burned  in 
handsome  chandeliers  it 
gives  a  flood  of  brilliant 
pure  wThite  light. 

Burned  in  the  kitchen  range,  it  makes 
a  hot  blue  fire  that  can  be  instantly 
turned  up  or  down,  on  or  off. 

For  both  cooking  and  lighting  it  is 
used  exactly  as  city  gas  is  used  by 
over  twenty  million  city  people. 

As  a  fuel,  it  flows  right  into  your 
stove  without  handling  and  burns  with¬ 
out  soot  or  ashes. 

As  a  light,  its  white,  sunlike  beauty 
is  unrivaled.  Reflected  from  handsome 
globes  suspended  from  brass  or  bronze 
chandeliers,  it  supplies  the  up-to-date 
city-like  appearance  of  refinement  and 
elegance  which  the  average  country 
home  lacks. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  poisonous  to 
breathe,  and  the  flame  is  so  stiff  the 
wind  can’t  blow  it  out. 

The  UNION  CARBIDE  you  dump  in 
the  machine  once  a  month  won’t  burn 
and  can’t  explode. 

In  a  nutshell,  one  of  these  gas  ma¬ 
chines  installed  in  the  cellar  or  an  out¬ 
building  of  a  country  home  solves  the 


On  the  first  return 
mail  we  will  send  you 
free  literature  telling  how  Cornell 
University  has  been  growing  plants  by 
our  light — why  oculists  recommend  it 
for  eye-strain — why  the  Insurance 
Engineers  pronounced  it  much  safer 
than  kerosene — how  the  lights  can  be 
placed  in  barns  and  outbuildings — how 
they  can  be  equipped  to  light  up  with¬ 
out  matches — and  how  the  gas  range 
shortens  kitchen  hours  and  makes  cook¬ 
ing  a  pleasure. 

With  these  booklets  telling  all  this 
wonder  story,  we  will  send  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  little  ,a  “PILOT  ”  lighting 
and  cooking  equipment  will  cost  in  your 
case. 

Just  write  us  how  many  rooms  and 
buildings  you  have  to  light  and  where 
you  are  located.  Address  your  letter  to 
the  ACETYLENE  APPARATUS 
MFG.  CO.—  People^  Gas  Building, 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PLANT  A  PRIVET  HEDGE 

It  will  give  your  place  a  finished 
appearance  and  add  value  as  well 
as  beauty  to  your  home.  I  am 
making  this  very  low  special  price 
to  my  customers  and  their  friends 
for  immediate  orders. 

For  9  Cents  per  Yard 

I  will  sell  you  enough  California 
Privet  plants  (two-year  heavily 
rooted  stock)  to  go  around  your 
place,  planted  six  inches  apart, 
packed  and  delivered  to  Railroad 
Station  at  Salisbury,  Md. 

Only  9  Cents  per  yard,  and! 

No  Charge  for  Packing 

If  you  order  $5.00  worth  or  more  of 
Privet  at  above  rate  and  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  will  add 
free  of  charge 

2  Spiraea  Van  Houttei 

2  Weigela 

2  Mock  Orange 

Order  today ;  this  stock  should  be 
planted  early. 

WC  Al  |  PM  72  MARKET  STREET. 
■  li  HLLLIl  j  SALISBURY,  Md, 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS. 

R  OSES  and  VINES. 

DOUGLAS’  TREES 

are  sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices ;  have  a  world 
wide  reputation  and  are  backed  by  60  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  to-day  for  Free  copy  of  our 
catalog. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  -  WAUKEGAN,  Illinois. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS, 
BASKETS, 
Excelsior  Cushions 

Growers*  Supplies 
A  Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  &  COMPANY,  APPLETON,  N  V. 
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A  Group  of  Cannas. 

Everyone  who  uses  bedding  plants 
likes  the  Cannas ;  they  are  very  showy, 
very  easily  grown,  and  especially  desir¬ 
able  in  a  sunny  place  where  a  noticeable 
effect  is  desired,  as  along  a  driveway. 
The  taller  ones  form  an  effective  screen 
near  a  wood  pile  or  poultry  run. 

Among  varieties  having  green  foliage 
and  red  flowers  the  following  are  all 
good:  Louisiana,  very  vigorous,  growing 
to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  glossy  green 
foliage  and  vivid  scarlet  flowers;  Charles 
Henderson,  green  foliage  and  bright 
crimson  flowers;  height  four  feet;  Pres¬ 
ident  Cleveland,  large  orange  scarlet 
flowers,  height  three  feet;  Pillar  of  Fire, 
height  six  to  seven  feet,  large  erect 
spikes  of  deep  scarlet  flowers,  very  free 
bloomer.  Varieties  with  dark  foliage 
are  very  effective.  Brandywine  is  a 
fine  variety  growing  four  to  five  feet 
tall,  foliage  deep  bronze,  flowers  bright 
red ;  Egandale  is  an  old  favorite,  with 
flowers  of  an  unusual  currant  red,  pur¬ 
plish  bronze  leaves,  height  four  feet ; 
King  Humbert,  foliage  coppery  bronze, 
very  large  flowers,  orange  scarlet  marked 
with  red,  height  four  feet.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  Catina. 

Among  yellow  sorts  our  old  friend 
Florence  Vaughan  is  still  a  favorite,  flow¬ 
ers  yellow  spotted  crimson,  height  five 
feet.  Mme.  Crozy,  vermilion  with  gold 
border,  height  5 y2  .feet,  is  another  good 
old  sort,  while  the  little  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  height  Zy2  feet,  orange  scarlet  with 
a  gold  band  around  each  petal,  still  holds 
public  favor.  Among  pure  yellow  But¬ 
tercup,  height  Zy2  feet,  and  Golden  King, 
height  five  feet,  are  both  good. 

The  section  described  as  Orchid-flow¬ 
ering  Cannas  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  and  exotic  beauty  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  In  our  experience  they  have  not 
flowered  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  type, 
and  the  large,  heavy  trusses  of  bloom 
are  often  badly  battered  by  Summer 
storms,  but  their  tropic  beauty  makes 
them  always  interesting.  The  following 
are  standard  sorts:  Italia,  height  \y2 
feet,  foliage  green,  flowers  red  bordered 
yellow;  Austria,  pure  canary  yellow, 
height  five  feet;  Allemania,  green  foli¬ 
age,  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  height 
four  to  five  feet;  Philadelphia,  rich  red 
flowers,  height  five  feet;  Indiana,  golden 
orange  marked  red,  the  flower  spikes 
rising  about  two  feet  above  the  compact 
green  foliage,  which  is  three  to  four 
feet  high. 

Cannas  require  just  about  the  same 
soil  and  treatment  as  corn;  warm,  rich, 
moist  and  well-worked  soil.  They  are 
injured  by  frost,  and  should  not  be  set 
out  until  the  weather  is  settled.  For 
mass  effects  set  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
each  way,  but  give  more  room  to  single 
specimens.  Pick  off  the  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  wilt,  to  prevent  seed  formation, 
which  lessens  blooming.  In  a  light  soil 
we  have  seen  very  good  results  from 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
When  raising  Cannas  from  seed,  the 
hard  outer  shell  should  be  cut  or  filed, 
or  else  softened  by  long  soaking  in  warm 
water;  without  this  precaution  the  seed 
may  not  germinate,  as  this  armor  plating 
is  too  horny  for  the  germ  to  break¬ 
through. 


A  Few  Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

Any  flower  lover  who  visits  a  chrysan¬ 
themum  show  in  one  of  the  great  cities 
takes  away  recollections  of  mammoth 
blooms  and  pot  plants  that  form  real 
bouquets,  but  these  are  not  the  most  in¬ 
structive  feature  of  the  exhibition  to  the 
outdoor  gardener.  The  wman  who  has 
no  glass  structure  may  have  looked  with 
admiration  upon  the  prize  winners  at  the 
New  York  show  last  Fall,  but  for  real 
instruction  she  went  to  the  tables  of  cut 
blooms,  where  hardy  Pompons  appeared 
in  infinite  variety.  The  prize  pot  plants, 
the  largest  the  writer  has  ever  seen  were 
circular,  10  feet  across,  and  trained  to 
exact  symmetry,  a  wire  form  like  an 
umbrella  frame  being  set  in  place  over 
the  pot,  and  the  shoots  trained  over  this, 
so  that  every  flower  was  in  place,  like 
the  regular  rows  of  a  formal  bouquet. 
Dean  Reynolds  Hole  refers,  in  one  of 
his  books,  to  an  enthusiastic  gardener 
who  “would  sit  up  all  night  with  a  sick 
cactus,”  and  we  really  think  that  the  man 
who  .developed  those  wonderful  plants 
must  have  coddled  them  like  a  cherished 
child.  But  their  beauty  is  not  for  us; 
we  want  Chrysanthemums  that  will  stay 
in  the  garden  year  after  year,  and  bid 
defiance  to  early  frosts,  like  the  “arti- 
mishals”  of  our  grandmothers,  so  we 
turn  away  reluctantly  from  the  big  mop-  ' 
headed  Japanese  sorts,  and  content  our-  I 
selves  with  the  Pompons. 

^  We  plant  our  Chrysanthemums  in  the  ' 
Spring;  as  they  are  pot-grown  green¬ 
house  plants  we  wait  until  danger  of 


frost  is  over.  Good  garden  soil,  and 
such  general  treatment  as  we  would  give 
roses,  will  meet  their  requirements,  for 
these  sturdy  varieties  out  of  doors  are 
rarely  troubled  by  the  afflictions  that  be¬ 
fall  pampered  greenhouse  plants.  A  lo¬ 
cation  sufficiently  sheltered  to  avoid  the 
full  sweep  of  the  wind  should  be  chosen, 
as  we  want  their  flowers  to  continue 
after  everything  else  in  the  garden  is 
blackened  by  frost. 

Among  Pompon  varieties  that  have 
proved  hardy  with  us  are  the  following: 
Baby  Margaret,  tiny  white  buttons,  very 
freely  produced;  Rhoda,  clear  pink; 
Soeur  Melanie,  white,  larger;  Victor, 
rosy  crimson;  Dundee,  maroon  shaded 
brighter  red;  Ida,  bright  golden  yellow; 
Little  George,  purplish  red ;  Excelsior, 
orange  yellow,  large;  Klondike,  bright 
yellow;  Nydia,  pure  white,  with  a  high 
round  form;  Ada  Williams,  white 
shaded  blush;  Julia  Lagravere,  garnet; 
Baby,  tiny  lemon  yellow ;  Golden  Pheas¬ 
ant,  rich  yellow. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  after  the  type 
of  the  original  Chusan  daisy,  are  charm¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  loveliest  we  know  is 
Mary  Richardson,  reddish  salmon  or 
terra  cctta,  a  very  unusual  shade;  other 
good  ones  are  Belle  of  Weybridge,  red¬ 
dish  chestnut ;  Ladysmith,  dwarf,  clear 
pink;  Winnie  Sherring,  apricot;  Earls- 
.wood  Beauty,  primrose;  Hilda,  orange 
terra  cotta. 

Very  interesting  are  the  Anemone 
Pompons,  which  have  a  quilled  center 
and  daisy-like  ray  florets,  giving  an  ar¬ 
tistic  irregularity  of  form  not  found  in 
the  true  Pompons,  -nnong  these  Bessie 
T light  is  a  delicate  blush;  Rose  Mar¬ 
guerite,  pink;  Astarte,  bright  brassy 
amber. 

If  we  had  a  little  glass  lean-to  we 
should  grow  some  of  the  large  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  growing  out  of  doors 
in  pots  all  Summer,  and  bringing  them 
into  shelter  in  the  Fall,  but  without 
some  glass  structure  this  does  not  seem 
practicable,  excepting  a  few  very  early 
sorts.  Our  Pompons  are  helped  by  a 
mulch  of  manure  every  Fall,  which  is 
lightly  forked  into  the  ground  in  Spring; 
this  is  not  so  much  for  protection  as  for 
keeping  up  fertility  and  avoiding  heav¬ 
ing.  The  mulch  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  crowns  very  early,  as  they 
soon  start  into  growth.  These  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums  are  a  very  desirable 
feature  in  a  border  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants. 


Canning  at  Home 


Homo 

Outfits 


The  Industry 
of  the  Future 

Canningathome,  as 
an  industry,  is  now 
recommended  by 
the  U  ni  ted  States." 

Department  of  Ag-b-^jj 
r  iculture,  and  by^'- 
every  Experiment  Station  and  State  University 
in  the  Union.  It  js  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  home  canning  outfits  will  become  as  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  farming  and  fruit  raising  districts  as 
the  cream  separator  now  is  in  the  dairy  districts. 

Millions  of  Dollars  Worth  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  Annually  Wasted 

caused  by  poor  markets  and  insufficient  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Fruits  of  all  kinds — corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish,  pork 
and  beans,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  canned  as  easily 
as  cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes,  if  you  have 
the  right  apparatus,  in  either  glass  jars  or  tin 
cans.  These  outfits  are  the  regulation  STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  with  safety  valve,  steam  gauge,  etc.,  same  as 
aro  used  in  every  modern  canning  factory  in  the  world, 
only  mado  in  smaller  sizes  to  bo  used  on  the  kitchen 
range  or  in  any  convenient  shod  or  building.  Complete 
Home  Outfit  retails  at  $15;  Hotel  size,  $25;  small  Factory 
sizes.  $100  and  $200. 

Jobbers  Wanted 

Wo  want  representatives  in 
every  village,  county  and 
state  in  the  Union  to  sell 
these  boilers,  either  direct  to 
farmers  and  orchardist9,  or 
to  act  as  jobbers  for 
larger  territory.  Our 
A  book,  “Secret*  of 
v  the  Canning  Busi- 
ness,”  is  sent  free. 

Northwestern  Steel 
&  Ironworks 

^608  SPRING  STREET 
EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


Dealers 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY 


at  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Four-year  course  leading  to  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry;  five-year 
course  to  Master  of  Forestry;  two- 
year  Ranger’s  Course.  Summer  field 
work.  Farm  Forestry.  Farm  wood 
lots.  Planting  and  care  of  ornamental 
trees.  Tuition  free  to  residents  of 
New  York  State. 


Catalogue  and  Bulletin  Sent  on  Application 


Fall  bearing  strawberries  — Y  ou  can  have  straw¬ 
berries  from  August  until  November  from  “Pan 
American.”  "Superb'’  and  “Productive.”  Plants 
for  sale  by  the  originator.  Circulars  FREE. 

SAMUEL  COOPKK . Delevan,  N.Y. 

NURSERY  STOCK— Strawberry  Plants  a  specialty. 

Seed  Potatoes.  Low  Price.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log.  MA  YEU'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Mich. 


What 
a  Galaxy 
of  Fragrant 
Charmers  I 


From  “  The  Best  Roses  for  America 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 


Infinite 

variety 


On  their 
own  roots 


5HEAN 


- y  i 

WHITE 

KILLARNEY 


Conard  &  Jones  Roses — what  glorious  color  and  form  and  witchery  of 
perfume  that  name  assures !  What  myriads  of  magnificent  blossoms  it  makes 
possible  for  all  lovers  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  !  Such  endless  varieties  for 
every  use  1  And  such  riots  of  color ! 

We  are  the  introducers  of  the  American  Pillar  Rose  which  The  Rural  New  Yorker  is 
now  giving  as  a  Premium. 

Surely  you  need  our  large,  beautiful  new  Rose  Book!  Many  leading  roses  are  shown  in 
natural  colors.  It  contains  most  valuable  data  on  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  etc  formerly 
issued  in  our  “How  to  Grow  Roses.”  And  included  is  a  complete  Rose  Lover’s  Calendar  and 
our  new  Free  Delivery  offer.  Fifty  years  of  priceless  experience  and  expert  propagation  are  behind 
this  book.  The  above  photograph  is  reproduced  in  natural  colors  in  our  Rose  Book.  Send  for 
a  Free  Copy  To-day. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

12  Roses,  SI  6  Roses,  SOc.  3  Roses,  25c. 

Guaranteed  to  Bloom.  Specially  selected  to  suit  your  locality.  On  their  own  roots.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  bushes,  bearing  an  abundance  of  fragrant  blooms.  All  colors. 


The  Conard  Jones  Co.,  Box  4,  West  Grove,  p». 

Rose  Special isLs+S0  years'  experience. 

aa» 


Igjjf  ■  * 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  ill  us- 
trated.  Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale 
T-  S.  HUBBARD  CO,,  Cox  34,  Frodonia,  N.  Y« 


OSES  NEW  CASTLE 

is  the  greatest  book  on  the  culture  of  roses  and  other 
plants  ever  published.  86  pages,  exquisitely  illus¬ 
trated  i  u  natural  colors.  Gives  lifetime  experience. 
Tells  everything  about  rose  culture.  Describes  won¬ 
derful  Hoosier  Roses,  hardy  plants,  bulbs, seeds, etc., 
world’s  best  for  home  planting — FREE.  Write  now. 

HELLER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  341,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


These  Two  Books  Given  to 
Every  Grower  of  Vegetables 


Vegetable  Gardening, 


by  Sam’l  B.  Green,  the  greatest  practical  book  ever 
‘published  on  vegetable  growing — it  is  crowded  with 
valuable  information.  It  contains  everything  of  interest  to  the  market  gardener,  the 
farm  gardener  or  the  small  suburban  gardener.  It  is  indexed  that  no  time  need  be 
lost  m  finding  the  solution  of  any  perplexing  problem  that  may  arise.  Horticultural 
authorities  in  every  state  have  indorsed  it.  There  is  not  another  book  published 
to-day  that  compares  with  iti  in  thoroughness.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  grower 
vegetables.  It  contains 


of 


256  Pages  with  115  Illustrations 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  says,  “We  consider  this  the  most  useful  and  practical 
book  on  gardening  that  we  have  examined.” 

Popular  Fruit  Growing.  by  ®a“’1  B  0  reen,  is  a  thorough  and  practical 

T.  f  .  b>  guide  for  fruit  growers,  nurserymen  and  students. 

It  treats  and  analyzes  fruit  growing  problems  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a 
business  man  analyzes  his  profits  and  losses.  This  book  will  help  you  and  will  nav 
anyone  who  raises  fruit  to  read  time  and  again.  If  you  do  not  grow  fruit  now,  you 

will  after  glancing  through  this  book  and  you  will  gain  so  much  general  information 

so  much  help,  so  much  general  good  that  you  will  make  money  growing  fruit.  It  has 

296  Pages  with  1 25  Illustrations 

. .  YoTlJ  T11  find  ,this  !J00k  one  of  tho  most  interesting  ever  brought  to  vour  atten- 
It  is  practical,  it  is  thorough,  it  is  complete.  You  read  and  forget  manv 
books,  but  this  one  will  be  consulted  daily  after  others  have  been  forgotten. 
Either  01  these  two  books  given  free  mailed  to  your  address  with  only  one  year’s 
subscription  to  “The  Vegetable  Grower,”  the  price  being  fifty  cents. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 

aa«Tt\nPlly  niagazin<L  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers, 
edited  In  a  clean,  understandable  way  by  authorities  in  their  chosen  fields.  It  advo¬ 
cates  scientific  with  practical  growing  and  should  bo  of  much  +iclp  and  interest  to 
the.  market  grower  and  farm  gardener.  It  comes  to  you  twelve  times  a  year  to 
assist  in  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  may  perplex  you.  Besides  tho  articles 
of  various  subjects  relating  to  vegetable  growing,  the  regular  feature  departments 
each  month  will  be  “Management  of  the  Greenhouse,”  “The  Experience  Club  ” 
“Growing  Flowers  for  the  Market.”  “Review  of  the  Experiment  Stations.”  “The 
*  arm  Garden.”  Each  issue  will  be  worth  what  you  pay  for  it  for  an  entire  year. 
Jo  jntioduce  this  paper  to  the  greatest  number  of  interested  readers,  we  tire 
making  this  unheard  of  offer  of  giving  either  of  the  above  books  free  with  ony 
year’s  subscription,  the  price  of  fifty  cents.  If  you  want  both  books  send  one 
dollar  and  we  will  send  the  paper  two  years  to  you  or  send  it  one  year  to  two 
different  addresses.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  this  helpful  paper  at  a 
reduced  price.  These  books  sell  at  $1.00  through  any  book  store,  but  by  special 
arrangement  we  are  able  to  make  this  remarkable  offer. 

DON’T  DELAY,  ORDER  TODAY. 

WRITE  FOR  EITHER  OR  BOTH  BOOKS  TODAY. 

The  Vegetable  Grower  Publishing  Co. 


322  R&nd-McNally  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  to  Tell  a  Jersey. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  how  to  pick  out  a 
purebred  Jersey  by  her  looks  and  shape? 

s.  B. 

There  is  no  way  to  tell  a  purebred 
Jersey  from  a  grade  except  by  her  ped¬ 
igree,  and  even  this  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  breeder.  In 
color,  the  Brown  Swiss  is  very  like  a 
solid-colored  gray  Jersey,  but  no  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  breeds 
would  take  one  for  the  other.  The 
Brown  Swiss  is  more  of  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  cow ;  that  is,  she  is  of  a  near¬ 
beef  type,  of  a  rather  heavy  compact 
build,  and  not  at  all  like  the  Jersey. 

The  one  most  important  distinguish¬ 
ing  color  mark  in  Jersey  cattle  is  the 
white  band  around  the  nose  just  above 
the  muzzle.  This  band  does  not  show 
at  birth,  but  appears  when  the  animal 
is  only  a  few  months  old,  and  becomes 
very  prominent  by  the  time  it  is  a  year 
old.  This  white  band  is  generally  the 
most  pronounced  on  the  dark-colored 
animals,  the  browns  and  “blacks.”  As 
the  animal  grows  older,  this  white  band 
becomes  more  indistinct,  gradually  turn¬ 
ing  dark,  until  in  old  age  it  becomes  like 
the  rest  of  the  animal’s  coloring. 

A  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
breed  will  at  once  distinguish  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  amount  of  Jersey  blood 
in  an  animal  by  the  general  build,  and 
especially  the  carriage.  The  Jersey  is 
the  most  refined  in  build  of  all  cattle. 
The  bone  of  the  legs  is  fine  and  com¬ 
pact,  like  that  of  a  highly-bred  carriage 
horse.  The  head  is  fine,  with  a  dished 
face  and  large,  prominent  eyes.  The 
jowls  are  free  from  flesh,  and  the  whole 
head  has  a  “thoroughbred”  appearance 
which  appeals  to  the  lover  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  animals.  The  neck  is  long  and 
thin,  and  the  withers  are  thin  at  the 
setting-on  of  the  neck.  The  back  is 
generally  straight,  and  the  hips  are  very 
broad  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  tail  is  set  on  well  up,  and 
very  generally  ends  with  a  heavy  switch. 
These  general  characteristics,  combined 
with  the  ability  to  give  the  richest  of 
milk,  makes  the  Jersey  the  ideal  family 
cow,  and  she  is  almost  invariably  chosen 
by  the  well-to-do  who  can  afford  the 
best,  and  who  have  an  eye  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  as  well  as  the  useful.  This  has 
caused  the  Jersey  to  be  dubbed  “the  rich 
man’s  plaything”  by  those  who  would 
sneer  at  her  good  qualities;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  every  public  test,  where 
economy  of  production  was  paramount, 
the  Jersey  has  come  out  ahead. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 


A  Talk  About  Sheep. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Edward  Van  Alstyne 
the  following  questions : 

Do  you  consider  the  Tunis  sheep  good  for 
20  to  30  head  on  a  general  farm?  2.  Are 
they  good  to  cross  on  mixed  ewes?  3.  Are 
they  good  as  or  better  than  Dorsets  for 
early  lambs?  4.  About  what  price  will 
I  have  to  pay  for  a  yearling  ram  or  one 
old  enough  to  use  next  Summer?  5.  Which 
do  you  consider  the  best  breed  of  sheep  for 
the  general  farmer  who  keeps  25  head  on 
a  grain  farm  of  140  acres?  G.  M.  n. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

1.  The  Tunis  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other  in  small  or  large  flocks.  It  is 
a  fact  that  a  smaller  number — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  breed — will  give  a  larger 
proportionate  return  than  a  larger  one. 

2.  On  general  principles  I  am  opposed 
to  cross-breeding  of  animals.  All  the 
excellencies  in  any  breed  have  been 
brought  about  through  line  breeding  for 
generations.  While  one  cross,  where 
animals  are  not  too  disimilar,  may  give 
a  superior  animal  for  some  purposes, 
yet  in  the  next  generation,  no  one 
knows  where  he  will  go.  With  this 
fact  plainly  set  forth,  I  would  say  that 
when  one  has  ewes  of  mixed,  or  no 
particular  breed,  the  cross  with  them 
of  a  purebred  Tunis  ram  is  to  be  com- 

.  mended;  if  the  end  in  view  is  early 
lambs,  will  give  as  marked  effect  in  the 
progeny  as  any  I  know  of.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  old  breed,  having  been 
kept  pure  for  at  least  two  centuries — 
they  are  the  broad-tailed  sheep  of 
Africa — hence  they  mark  their  charac¬ 
teristics  with  certainty  on  their  des¬ 
cendants.  I  know  df  several  cases 
where  a  Tunis  ram  with  ewes  will, 
graded  to  one  of  the  other  breeds,  give 
four-fifth  of  his  lambs  Tunis  form 
and  color. 

3.  I  believe  the  Dorsets  will,  as  a 
breed,  breed  somewhat  more  readily 


in  mid-Summer  than  the  Tunis.  I  am 
certain  that  no  lambs  will  lay  in  fat  for 
the  first  three  months,  as  the  latter, 
a  vital  thing  in  growing  early  lambs. 
After  that  the  Dorset  lambs  will  grow 
better. 

4.  A  yearling  ram  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  from  25  to  30  ewes  if  he  is 
well  fed.  It  will  depend  somewhat  on 
where  you  buy  him,  how  much  he  will 
cost,  the  reputation  of  the  breeder  who 
has  him,  the  quality  and  trueness  to 
type,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  all  have  an  effect  on  prices.  A 
well  matured,  and  good  type  Tunis 
yearling  ram,  will  cost  from  $15  to  $25. 

5.  What  a  farmer  intends  to  do  with 
the  lambs,  and  the  character  of  his 
land,  should  be  the  determining  factor 
in  deciding  which  will  be  the  best  breed 
for  him.  The  man  who  thinks  that  all 
the  excellencies  are  done  up  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  breed  he  owns  or  fancies,  is 
either  very  ignorant  or  bigoted.  If  a 
man  has  rough  land  and  plenty  of 
pasture  is  is  probable  that  the  Delaine 
Merino  type  will  serve  him  best.  They 
are  well  adapted  to  hustling  for  food, 
can  stand  exposure,  are  good  mothers, 
and  while  the  lambs  will  not  bring  quite 
so  much  as  will  those  from  the  strictly 
mutton  breeds,  they  will  shear  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  wool.  If  a 
man  has  rich  pasture  lands,  abundance 
of  good  food,  and  will  give  adequate 
shelter  and  care,  and  Summer  or  Fall 
mutton  lambs  are  the  chief  things, 
then  one  of  the  Downs.  If  he  does  not 
care  to  pasture  many  sheep,  has  com¬ 
fortable  barns,  and  will  feed  liberally 
for  about  three  months,  and  therefore 
would  like  to  grow  market  Winter 
lambs,  then  by  all  means  the  Tunis  or 
Dorset,  or  grades  of  them  with  a  pure¬ 
bred  ram.  Or  one  may  use  the  large¬ 
bodied  fine-wool  ewes,  with  a  Down 
ram.  All  of  these  ewes  will  breed 
much  earlier  than  will  the  Downs. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Stock  Feed  in  Texas. 

I  was  indeed  very  much  Interested  in  the 
article  on  page  113  about  lime  on  the  farm. 
This  is  information  we  very  much  need  in 
Texas.  I  wish  I  could  get  half  of  our 
farmers  to  subscribe  to  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  getting  them  to  wake 
up  from  their  despondency  of  the  present; 
cotton,  cotton  and  cotton,  and  no  feed  for 
live  stock,  with  limestone  in  abundance,  in 
many  places  in  the  way.  We  have  two 
banks  at  our  town  and  one  of  our  bankers 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  they  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  out  $175,000  for  feed,  mostly  for 
our  farmers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
other  bank  is  doing  likewise.  This  means 
for  one  town  to  swamp  7,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  better  for.  feed  that  could  just  as 
well  be  producix!  at  home,  if  the  proper 
efforts  were  made  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  sim¬ 
ilar  forage  crops.  I  have  recently  sold 
some  baled  straw,  barley  and  wheat,  at  $20 
per  ton.  Now,  you  might  know  how  scarce 
feed  is,  considering  that  cotton  at  present 
prices  does  not  pay  cost  of  production,  will 
give  us  an  idea  how  the  average  farmers 
prosper  at  present.  Really  it  is  past  my 
understanding  how  people  can  go  it  in  such 
a  way  and  not  see  their  own  interests.  I 
have  myself  been  growing  and  preaching  Al¬ 
falfa  for  the  last  15  years,  and  it  is  by 
far  the  best  paying  crop  I  have,  not  count¬ 
ing  garden  or  orchard.  When  telling  others 
of  it,  they  generally  shake  their  heads  and 
say :  “Well,  I  don’t  know” — that  is  the 
last  of  it.  w.  j.  s. 

Texas. 
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SAVED  ON 
THIS  STYLISH 


BUGGY! 


/An  actual  example  ui  //w 
howy  ou  can  save  H  to  j 
H  on  the  price  of  any  kind  of  ve-  «  *«■ 
hicleor  harness  by  sending  today 
for  this  big  Murray  1912  Catalog.!, 
Don’t  think  of  buying  until  youl/Jf^] 
have  seen  it!  Contains  251  il¬ 
lustrations  with  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  138  up-to-date  vehicles 
and  74  harness  sets.  Biggest 
selection  in  the  country!  Write 

for  it  today.  $30  saved! 

Every  vehicle  sold  direct  from  fat 
lory  at  wholesale  price- with  30 
days'  road  trial— 2  years  ’  guar 
antee — and  safe  delivery  assured. 

For  28  years  Murray  vehicles 
and  harness  have  set  the 
standard  for  all  others.  If  WM 
you  want  highest 
quality  atrock-bot- 
tomprices.  Get  this 
big  free  catalog. 

Write  now. 

The 

Wilber  H.  Murray 

Mfg.  Co.  703 


Fifth  Attune,  GgtjgjglL  Ofcia 


HARNESS 

that  outlives  the  horse 

You  can  buy  custom-made, 
oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  our  factory  at  wholesale 
prices,  saving  you  from  $10  to  $15 
on  every  harness.  No  middleman’s 
profits  to  pay  under  our  plan.  All  our 
harness  is  guaranteed — money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Our  big  free  cata¬ 
logue  illustratesover  75  styles  for  all  pur¬ 
poses— sure  to  show  the  harness  you  need. 
Send  for  it  to-day.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  F  ” 

KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IF  SUCCESS  AFTER  FORTY 


IS  GAINED 

BY  “WORKING  LIKE  SIXTY” 

HOW  IS  SUCCESS 

AFTER  SIXTY  WON? 

For  three  generations  the  Pope  family  have  lived  on  Bonnymeade  Farm  at 
Manchester ,  Maine,  while  pursuing  their  trade  of  blacksmiths.  The  grandfather, 
John  Pope’,  marketed  the  first  tempered  steel  hay  forks  in  America;  but  com¬ 
petition  finally  co/npelled  him  to  give  up  their  manufacture.  His  son,  Alton  S. 
Pope,  marketed  the  first  tempered  steel  wedge  for  granite  quarries,  but  once 
more  the  competition  of  big  manufacturers  made  their  business  unprofitable. 
Then  it  was  that  Chas.  S.  Pope,  of  the  third  generation,  and  already  nearly  six¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  gave  up  the  business  of  his  ancestors  and  went  to  dairying  in 
earnest,  using  a 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Pope  has  done  more  for  his 
family  and  accumulated  more  wealth  than  he  or  the  two  preceding  generations 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  following  their  trade.  He  has  given  his  three  sons 
a  college  education.  He  has  bought  on  several  hundred  acres  of  farm  land 
and  erected  new  buildings.  Last  year  he  sold 

$9,000  worth  of  Cream 

Read  Mr.  Pope’s  letter: 

Manchester,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1912. 

We  have  used  the  U.  S.  Separator  for 
over  IQ  years  and  have  no  desire  to  make 
a  change.  In  proof  of  the  extra  quality  of 
cream,  can  say  that  we  are  furnishing  cream 

for  the  table  of  Mr.  B - -  of  Boston,  who 

is  the  expert  judge  of  butter  cream  and 
milk  at  the  various  dairy  conventions.  He 
pronounces  it  superior  to  any  he  has  found 
for  flavor,  smoothness  and  keeping  quali¬ 
ties. 

We  have  received  the  rotary  washer 
for  washing  the  bowl  of  the  Interlocking 
Separator  and  find  that  it  cleans  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  two  minutes  so  that  it  requires 
very  little  more  washing. 

Chas.  S.  Pope  &  Sons. 

Investigate  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  Every  Dairy  Section  of  the  Country. 


Charles  S.  Pope 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 


Three  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 8Qfl. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


iiiaFdGii 

life  J  Sill! 


$3,000,000 

Will  be  saved  this  winter  to  the 
15,000  users  of  Indiana  Silos.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  There 
is  another  winter  coming.  Our 

best  salesmen  are  the  15,000 
Indiana  Silos  now  in  use. 

SILO  PROFITS 

Written  by  over  two  hundred  of  the  best  breeders, 
feeders  and  farmers  in  the  world.  "Tells  how  they 
greatly  increased  their  profits.”  SS“Writo  for  this 
valuable  book  and  our  new  catalog  n'bw—  FREE. 
Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  6i!7,7S2. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
AddresB  noarest  factory : 

318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Indiana 
“  Indiana  Bldg.  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 
“  Silo  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
j^Uooc^^entsjvomtedever^vhere^^^^^^^ 


™  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
result*  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  feature*  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co.fEst.  1850) 
Box  1 3  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


New  York  Buys  .. 
15  Unadilla  Silos  <* 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dillas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  C0„  Box  C,  Unadilla, N.Y. 


niTCMTO  that  PAY.  $37S,140  made  by  clients. 
I  A  I  til  I  A  Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 
■  n  ■  ■■  ■  w  1.^0^  as  patentability. 

IS.  IS.  VKOOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  P  St.,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Get  the  Most 

a  Silo  Can  Make 

Get  a  Silo.  But  get  a  good  one.  Choose 
carefully— and  wisely.  Get  a  Lansing  if 
you  want  the  most  that  a  Silo  can  mean  to 
your  profits.  Thousands  of  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  proved  it. 

LANSING  SILOS 

Licensed  tinder  Harder  Patent  No.  627, 732. 

Made  of  best  wood.  All-steel  Hoops  and  Draw 
Lugs.  Convenient  continuous  doorway  with  Ladder 
Front.  Many  other  features.  Write  for  best  book  on 
Silos  and  Silo  profits.  Write  postal  now  to 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich* 


S  ave  Money-Buy 


A  Lacey  Silo,  save  from  $10  to  $30  and  I’ll  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  the  finest  Silo  lumber,  best 
construction  and  most  durable  Silo  in  America. 
Lacey  Silos  have  best  patented  doors,  extra 
strong  patented  hoops  — fit  perfect  — prevent 
shrink  or  bulge.  My  Silo  Hoops  are  really  the 
strongest  made— sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
after  inspection— priced  as  low  as  63c.  Write  me 
today  and  I’ll  surprise  you  with  low  quotations. 
'-ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Box  SO,  Union,  IS.  Y. 


LACEYS  SILOS 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  yetperfect-fitting doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Flvery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  3E-J  Frederick,  Md. 


Every  Rotten  Post 

that  must  bo  replaced  entails  an  expense  greater  than 
setting  a  new  line  of  posts.  The  cost  of  replacing  is  post 
plus  labor  and  expense  incidental  to  a  disturbance  or  the 
balance  of  the  fence.  This  can  BE  PREVENTED  through 
the  proper  treatment  of  butts  of  posts  with  Avenarius 
Carbolineum.  Painting  3-foot  butts  two  coats  cost  no 
more  than  2  cents  for  each.  Circular  58  tells  all  about 
the  proper  preservative  treatment  of  posts.  It’s  free 
for  the  asking.  Write. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


1012. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  SOILING. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  practice  the  soiling  of  dairy 
cattle  to  any  extent  was  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  previous  to  1820, 
had  kept  20  cows  in  stalls  with  the  green 
crops  from  17  acres,  feeding  them  six 
times  daily.  Fifty  acres  had  been  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  same  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  under  pasture  conditions.  Mr. 
Quincy  was  enthusiastic  about  the  result 
and  gave  his  experience  at  some  length 
in  the  newspapers  of  those  days. 

In  dairy  sections,  some  form  of  soiling 
has  long  been  used,  generally  confined 
to  sowed  corn  or  rowen,  cut  and  thrown 
into  the  feed  lot.  This  helped  out  an 
overworked  pasture  and  was  considered 
a  necessity.  But  extensive  soiling,  as 
an  economical  feature  of  farm  practice, 
is  a  matter  of  recent  years,  developing 
with  the  increased  use  of  the  soil  im¬ 
proving  legumes,  clovers,  peas,  vetches 
and  Alfalfa. 

1  here  is  no  special  mystery  about 
soiling  rotations.  They  have  been 
worked  out  by  both  practical  farmers 
and  scientists  to  such  an  extent  that  any 
man  with  tillable  land  in  fairly  good 
condition  can  learn  what  forage  crops 
may  be  grown  there  if  he  cares  to  make 
use  of  a  soiling  system.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  place  in  this  country  where 
both  the  science  and  practice  of  soiling 
have  been  combined  and  developed  more 
thoroughly  than  on  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Farm,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

One  of  the  earlier  soiling  rotations 
followed  at  this  Station  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Rye,  four  acres  in  two  seedsings ; 
Alfalfa,  one  jicre;  wheat,  two  acres; 
Crimson  clover,  six  acres;  mixed 
grasses,  six  acres;  oats  and  peas, 
nine  acres  in  three  seedings;  south¬ 
ern  white  corn,  two  acres;  barn¬ 
yard  millet,  two  acres;  Soy  beans,  one 
acre ;  cow  peas,  four  acres  in  three  seed¬ 
ings  ;  pearl  millet,  two  acres ;  barley, 
two  acres.  This  gave  sufficient  green 
forage  for  50  full-grown  cows  from 
May  1  to  November  1,  the  total  green 
weight  being  278  tons.  This  rotation 
has  been  greatly  simplified  by  heavier 
seedings  of  Alfalfa  and  the  use  of  Sum¬ 
mer  silage.  Prof.  Minkler  considers 
the  silo  a  necessity  in  an  economical 
soiling  system,  as  the  feeder  can  take 
his  surplus  in  time  of  flush  growth  to 
tide  him  over  periods  of  scarcity.  Thus 
the  silo  acts  as  a  governor  to  keep  the 
feeding  arrangements  running  at  an 
even  speed,  and  it  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
venience  in  rainy  weather  to  have  the 
forage  at  hand  rather  than  cutting  and 
hauling  the  wet  mass. 

Where  the  silo  is  available  a  fairly 
ideal  system  for  continuous  soiling  in 
Central  New  Jersey  would  be: 

1.  Wheat,  one  bushel ;  vetch,  20  j 
pounds;  Crimson  clover,  eight  pounds 
per  acre,  two  seedings  a  week  apart  in 
late  September.  Wheat  is  preferable  to 
rye,  as  the  cutting  period  is  longer  and 
it  is  better  liked  by  cattle.  This  can  be 
cut  during  May.  At  first  the  cows  may 
refuse  the  vetch,  but  if  cured  a  trifle 
they  will  soon  learn  to  eat  it. 

2.  As  early  as  possible  in  Spring  sow 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  The  seed 
is  mixed  equal  parts  and  drilled  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre.  Succes¬ 
sive  sowings  are  make  a  week  or  10 
days  apart  any  time  during  April.  Or¬ 
dinarily  they  will  be  readv  to  cut  in  late 
June  and  continue  through  July. 

3.  Cow  peas,  three  sowings  being 
made  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
late  July,  two  bushels  per  acre,  drilled, 
and  cutting  from  late  August  to  Oc¬ 
tober. 

If  desired,  corn  may  be  planted  in 
May  for  August  cutting,  and  of  course 
the  Alfalfa  is  cut  at  regular  periods,  and 
fed  green,  siloed  or  made  into  hay  as 
the  need  may  be. 

But  there  is  a  growing  idea  among 
feeders  that  a  continuous  soiling  system 
is  not  desirable ;  that  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
stock  may  result.  A  farmer,  referring  to 

a  neighbor,  said :  “ - has  kept  his  cows 

stabled  and  fed  green  crops  and  grain 
for  five  years,  but  he  does  not  dare  go 
in  there  with  the  tuberculin  test/’  That 
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if  they  are  to  develop  into  cows  capa- 
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a  farmer  has  prepared  for  a  continu- 
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most  profitable  rotations  for  Central 
New  Jersey  now  being  tried  is  oats  and 
peas  followed  by  Soy  beans.  The  oats 
and  peas  are  harvested  so  that  the  beans 
may  be  planted  early  in  July,  and  there 
is  then  a  fair  prospect  of  their  ripening 
seed,  which  is  valuable  either  for  sale 
or  feeding,  thus  furnishing  a  money  as 
well  as  forage  crop.  For  best  results 
the  beans  should  be  dropped  two  inches 
apart  in  drills  just  wide  enough  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

1  he  practice  of  soiling  is  confined 
mainly  to  cattle.  Sheep  will  eat  the  var¬ 
ious  plants  named,  but  are  wasteful  and 
do  better  where  they  have  the  run  of  a 
pasture.  The  horse’s  stomach  cannot 
safely  handle  large  quantities  of  green 
forage.  Silage  is  not  recommended  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  small  quantities.  Hogs 
thrive  on  an  abundance  of  green  crops, 
but  pasturing  is  preferable  to  soiling.  A 
suitable  pasture  seeding  for  hogs  is,  for 
an  acre,  one  bushel  Canada  peas,  one 
peck  barley,  one  bushel  oats,  20  pounds 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  10  pounds  Red  clo¬ 
ver,  seeded  in  early  April.  Another 
planting  three  weeks  later  may  be  made. 
The  oats,  peas  and  barley  may  be  mixed 
and  drilled  together;  the  rape  and  clover 
sown  broadcast.  During  wet  weather 
the  hogs  should  be  penned  and  fed 
the  cut  forage,  as  the  rape  will  last 
much  longer  if  not  trampled  when  the 
ground  is  soft.  w.  w.  h. 
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Guernseys 

have  proven  them¬ 
selves 


A  - 

the  Most  Economical  §N 

Producers  of  Dairy  '  J  %|i 
Products  of  the  J*  J 

Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
breed  on  his  offspring' 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-  Colored  Milt;, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
i  GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  rETEEBOltO,  N.  H. 


60  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  60 

BELGIANS  &  PERCHEI^ONS 
&  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS 
To  Bo  Hold  at  the 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

Tuesday,  March  12th ,  1912 

Mares  have  all  been  bred  to  the  very  best  stal¬ 
lions  or  the  land,  ami  a  large  per  cent  have  been 
carefully  mated,  making  fine  teams  for  any  one 
■wanting  a  good  pair.  They  run  In  age  from  2  to  4 
years  old,  weighing  from  1,500  to  1,800  lbs.  each. 

Also  a  number  from  7  to  18  months  old,  that  will 
grow  up  quickly  and  make  fine  brood  mares. 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  interested  send  for  catalog, 
tree  conveyance  to  and  from  the  farm. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK.  OHIO 
Auctioneers— F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 
Phones— Citizens  1252  ;  Bell  651  W. 


1  |  HORSES  1 

AT  CTlin  "GENEREUX”-PERCHER0N  stallion- 

[  HI  O  1  Ull  S.  H.  P.  72400  — P.  S.  A.  70493— 
‘BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate — $40  with. 

|  MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSK1LL,  N.  Y. 

EJcrclieron  anti  Belgian  Stallions  ami  Mares  for  sale 

1  at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  ()., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

colts.  Some  nice  Perchcron  stallions,  marcs,  colts  and  Tara- 
worth  swine,  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

II*  T.  I1ROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Goldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 

J.  E.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 

Dogs  and.  Ferrets 

FFRRFTN  Here  1  am  a«aln>  dealing  in  ruff  on 
*  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 

for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

Pfll  1  IF  P 1 1  DQ-From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  1  1)1  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City.  Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

SWIKTE 

Hanover  Berkshires  fiSll: 

faction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  a  $2,000  boar,  ''Pre¬ 
mier  Charmer.”  Undefeated  on  Stato  Fair  Cir- 
cuit.  Boars  of  serviceable  age. 

HANOVER  STOCK  FARM 

R.  L.  FAUX,  Mgr.  Wapwallopen,  Pa. 

/"'flT'OIf  Jf)T'C'  T*16  Pis  which  gives  a  high 
lilir/WllKr  \  percentage  of  dressed  pork 

&  Hve  weight.  MORNING-  < 

c 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“7in»S/£"  - 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

niinnno  the  big,  deep  fellows 

UUnUUO  that  grow  and  mature  quickly. 
Pigs  ami  Gilts  for  sale  at  all  times. 

S11ENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Transfer,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of  , 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600 to  850  lbs.  'TWENTY  SERVK  E  BOARS 
and  FIFTY  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES — The  long,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  Stato  ami  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

PHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Bigs  of  both  sex 

O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 

C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  7 

Brookside  Berkshires  F 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired  J 

by  ‘‘Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh-  t 

ter  of  "Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  till  I’ 

bred;  something  nico.  J.  P.  O'HARA,  Moravia,  N.Y.  £ 

—  - - j  D 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites.  1 

Fine,  large^strains;  all  ages,  mated  11 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie  1 

- *■  Pups,  Beagles  ami  Poultry  .Write  for  f 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa.  a 

DERKSHIRE  8  0. 1.  C.  SWINE — All  registered.  Fine  lot  n 
U  of  young  Pigs  for  breeders.  At  reasonable  px-iees,  s 
where  quality  is  the  first  consideration.  See  our  r 
Poultry  ad.  Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  C 

For  Sale— Duroc  Swine  - 

Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Geese  and  1 
Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  -I 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- RsUh^S  I 

in  Cannecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold.  J 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  fnrrow  in  July ;  late,  toser-  j 
vice  of  Watson  s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders  *■ 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new  b 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piuprietor,  Marbletlale,  Conn.  A 

CATTLE 


FEED  3-D  GRAINS 

Better  and  cheaper  than  corn,  oats,  bran,  or  any 
mixed  feed.  Sclentillc  feeders  enthusiastic.  All  stock 
Improved  More  milk.  Quotations  free.  Write  today. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO., Box  544  Blanchester,  O. 

OilMeal.Cotton  Seed  Meal, A  Ifalfa  Meal.CornJIay.ete. 


FflR  CAI  E  AYRSHIRE  BULL— May- 
IUn  OnLL  flower’s  Dairy  King  12316. 

Grandson  of  Imp.  HOWIE’S  DAIRY  KING  9855, 
half-brother  of  BESSIE  OE  ROSEMONT  17904. 
lor  price  and  description,  address 

J.  A.  I)OR EMUS . GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


Fni*  Coin  REGISTER  HD  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BURLS. 
■  ready  for  norvice;  also  calves  from  A.  K.O.  eo  w*. 

Price  $50  up.  The  dates  Homestead  Kami,  Chlttenango,  A.Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DowDT*.?,r«S0,i,SS,S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LAUREL  FARM 

lidally  turn  farm  produce  into  money— 
SEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
g— BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want  ? 


New  York  City  market 
iring  information  how  to 
irymen’s  League,  write  to 


-SIR  KORNDYKE 
N  ETH  ERLAND 


dale  Herd  of 


HOLSTEINS 

ted  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
tution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
ire  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se- 
A  nico  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  n.  J. 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Larue  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM  . 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mor.  CHA2Y,  NEW  YORK 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old.  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENNYAN,  N.  Y 


CflP  Q  A I  C-JERSEY  BULL,  “  LETT  Y  ’ 
run  oHLl  RIOTER,”  754&I,  five  yet 


S  KING 
years  old,  in 


This  is  a  farmer’s 


I0W  READY— 50  Ches¬ 
ter  W  hite  Pigs,  the 
nest  I  ever  bred. 


Send  for  oirculars. 


NE  DUROC  GILTS,  Cholera  Immuned, 

bred  to  tirst  prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair. 


Both  sexes;  Master-" 
piece  and  Longfellow 


COLLINS’ 


JERSEY  REDS  ARE  PROLIFIC,  WELL  BONED,  EARLY  MATURING 

As  a  breed  the  Jersey  Red  hogs  have  no  superior  for  prolificacy,  early  maturity,  economical  growth  and  quality 
or  meat.  They  are  docile  and  easy  to  handle.  In  the  last  year,  alone,  the  sales  from  my  herd  increased  4lij»  per 
cent,  which  fact  speaks  for  the  satisfaction  my  boars,  sows  and  pigs  are  giving.  Let  me  supply  your  wants.  My 
nogs  wxlA  satisfy  you.  Write  today  for  prices.  ** J  J  J 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  MOORESTOWN.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Price  lists  of  this  Association  show  the  constant 
development  of  this  unequalod  dairy  breed.  30.143 
pounds  of  fill  in  7  days  is  a  new  record  made 
in  close  competition,  as  80  Holsteins  are  on  record 
who  produce  24  pounds  of  fat  a  week  and  more. 

This  year  $5,500  will  bo  distributed  at  fairs  and  dairy 
shows;  $10,000  for  butter  records  made  under  the  Advanced 
Registry  System,  and  $15,000  to  give  publicity  to  the  value 
of  Purebred  Holstein  Milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Frozen  and  Thawed  Pork. 

We  had  a  discussion  with  our  boss.  He 
killed  four  pigs  a  week  ago  and  let  them 
freeze  as  hard  as  ice.  I  want  to  know  if 
it  makes  any  difference  in  the  weight.  I 
think  it  does  and  he  says  no.  w.  F. 

Greenbush,  Mass. 

The  boss  seems  to  lose  by  a  small 
margin.  This  was  referred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with  the 
following  result : 

“The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Bureau’s  inspector  in  charge  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  he  submits  information  as 
follows : 


Green 

Frozen 

Thawed 

Kind  of  product. 

weight. 

weight. 

weight. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

18  pcs.  pork  loins  213 

211% 

209 

19  pcs.  bellies. 

.  198% 

198 

197% 

2883  pcs.  hams  .. 

.43972 

43428 

43634 

Ilams . 

.  5800 

57  G5 

5756 

131  pes.  hams  .. 

.  1448 

1431 

1424 

134  pcs.  hams  .. 

.  1450 

1432 

1430 

108  pes.  hams  . . 

.  1452 

1429 

1431 

Ill  pcs.  hams  .. 

.  1457 

1447 

1448 

94  pcs.  hams  . . 

.  1453 

1443 

1450 

91  pcs.  hams  .. 

.  1453 

1438 

1439 

“From  the 

above  it 

would 

appear 

that  the  loss 

in  weight  in 

freezing 

ranges  from  one-quarter  per  cent,  to 
one  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  same 
meat  when  thawed  regains  a  part  of  the 
weight  lost  in  freezing.’’ 

A.  D.  MELVIN. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Thick  Cream. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  the 
cream  in  my  churn  get  so  thick  and 
stiff  after  a  few  minutes’  churning  that 
I  have  to  stop  work  and  resort  to  some 
thinning  methods.  Last  night  it  took 
four  quarts  of  sweet  milk  to  seven  of 
cream  to  get  it  to  the  proper  consis¬ 
tency.  I  churn  at  a  62-degree  tempera¬ 
ture;  cream  ripened  24  hours  before 
churning,  and  get  good  granular  but¬ 
ter  usually  in  15  to  20  minutes.  It  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference  if  the 
cream  is  thick  after  ripening  or  not; 
churn  every  three  days,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  at  all  points  to  be  clean.  One  of 
my  cows  is  fresh,  and  her  cream  is  very 
thick  when  milk  is  skimmed.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  bran,  cob  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  with  good,  bright,  mixed  hay 
and  mangels;  have  some  Alfalfa  hay  to 
fall  back  on  a  little  later  when  the  mixed 
hay  is  gone.  Can  you  give  me  a  good 
ration  from  the  above,  substituting  dried 
beet  pulp  for  the  mangels,  which  are 
about  used  up.  b.  m.  v.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  thickening  of  your  cream  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  undesir¬ 
able  bacteria.  In  Winter  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  are  few,  and  hence  milk  or 
cream  takes  several  hours  longer  to  cur¬ 
dle  than  in  Summer  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  Some  of  these  undesirable 
bacteria,  however,  thrive  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  and  cause  a  thickening  of  the 
cream  which  is  not  due  to  ripeness.  Keep 
your  cream  cold — below  60  degrees — un¬ 
til  you  have  accumulated  enough  for  a 
churning,  then  add  a  starter  made  from 
any  clean  milk  which  has  soured  enough 
nearly  to  curdle.  This  starter  should  be 
prepared  in  a  previously  sterilized  cov¬ 
ered  dish,  and  ripened  at  a  temperature 
of  70  degrees,  or  a  little  more.  Good, 
clean  buttermilk  from  a  normal  churn¬ 
ing  would  also  make  a  good  starter.  One 
quart  to  four  gallons  of  cream  would  be 
about  the  right  proportion.  Stir  your 
cream  occasionally  when  ripening  and 
churn  as  soon  as  it  has  a  pronounced 
acid  taste.  Ripen  your  cream  at  a  tern-. 


perature  of  about  70  degrees,  and  try 
churning  at  a  little  higher  temperature 
than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing.  As  a  last  resort,  if  your  trouble 
still  continues,  heat  your  cream  before 
ripening  to  a  temperature  of  140  degrees 
and  hold  it  there  for  half  an  hour;  then 
cool  down  to  the  ripening  temperature 
and  add  the  starter. 

The  exact  nutritive  ratio  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ration  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  clover  in  the  mixed  hay. 
With  a  fair  amount  of  clover  the  ration 
will  be  all  right  for  1,000-pound  cows: 
15  pounds  mixed  hay;  two  pounds  bran; 
three  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal ;  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal ;  four  pounds 
beet  pulp.  Where  Alfalfa  is  substituted 
for  mixed  hay  the  cotton-seed  meal  may 
be  dispensed  with :  16  pounds  Alfalfa 
hay;  two  pounds  bran;  four  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal ;  four  pounds  beet 
pulp.  c.  s.  M. 


Turn  the  Pigs  in  the  Orchard. 

We  have  on  our  farm  a  small  apple 
orchard  of  about  20  trees,  which  are 
about  25  or  30  years  old.  They  were 
set  so  close  together  that  they  now  lock 
horns  somewhat.  Among  the  varieties 
there  are  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein, 
Warren,  Wolf  River,  Wallbridge,  R.  I. 
Greening  Ben  Davis  and  another  kind 
which  I  am  unable  to  identify.  For  the 
last  10  years  some  of  the  varieties  have 
been  so  badly  run  through  with  those 
little  railroad  worms  (I  don’t  know 
what  the  scientific  name  for  them  is) 
that  they  were  unfit  for  use.  So  in  the 
Spring  of  1909  thought  I  would  turn 
some  pigs  in  to  eat  the  windfalls  and 
see  if  that  would  make  any  difference. 
In  May  I  fenced  the  larger  part  of  it 
and  put  in  four  six-weeks-old  pigs  and 
let  them  have  the  run  of  it  until  snow 
came;  I  also  had  the  same  number  of 
pigs  in  it  in  1910  and  again  in  1911. 
Now  as  to  results.  The  pigs  have  kept 
the  top  of  the  ground  pretty  thoroughly 
stirred  the  trees  have  made  a  good 
growth  of  wood  each  year,  the  foliage 
has  a  healthy  dark  green  look,  and  best 
of  all  we  were  able  last  Fall  to  save 
the  fruit  from  several  trees  that  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  had  been  so  wormy  as  to 
be  useless.  R.  E-  l. 

Vermont. 


BllYA  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 


$45.00 


No.  190 — Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  it. 


$48.50 


No.  290 — Buckboard 
Retailers  ask  $75  for  its  equal. 
Our  own  pattern,  strongly 
made,  easiest  rider  known, 
and  a  general  favorite. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State 
Standard  quality  Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from 
factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer's  and  jobber’s 
profits  and  obtain  our  binding 
guarantee  for  one  year  from  date 
of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Y ou  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect 
condition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to 
us  at  our  expense. 


$53.50 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$75.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 

$53.50 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $75. 


Send  for  Catalog 

FREE! 


Showing  150  styles  of  wagons  and  50  styles  of  Harness. 
Every  approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


$6.00  BLANKET  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

Wilh  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  1st,  we  give 
absolutely  free,  a  handsome  all-wool  street  blanket.  It  s  worth  $6.00.  Don  t  miss  it.  W rite  for  catalog  today 


FREE! 


360  Main 


ROCHESTER 

Street 


VEHICLE 


COMPANY 

Rochester, 


New  York 


STONE  BOAT 


Fronts  of  Steel 


Always  Handy  on  the  Farm 

Useful  in  the  ORCHARD 

for  spraying  outfit  and  hauling  in  apples 
Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  the 
Drag  yourself.  Write  for  full  information. 
We  also  sell  Drag  complete. 

^roNE>o|TjTf5KiT|g.^^| 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.  N.  BERWICK  ME. 


r 


The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 


Ration  for  Family  Cow  and  Sows. 

1.  What  is  the  best  ration  for  a  family 
cow  where  all  grain  is  bought  and  hay  is 
the  only  fodder?  Is  it  best  to  feed  two  or 
three  times  daily?  2.  Give  me  a  ration  for 
two  sows,  just  bred,  age  seven  months, 
where  all  feed  is  bought  and  only  skim 
and  buttermilk  from  one  cow.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  “best” 
ration  for  a  cow.  Many  combinations  of 
many  and  various  feeds  are  possible,  with 
substantially  the  same  feeding  value  and 
nutritive  ratio.  If  your  hay  is  a  mixture 
of  grasses  and  clover  try  a  mixture  of 
three  pounds  corn  meal ;  two  pounds  bran; 
one  pound  cotton-seed  meal ;  one  pound  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  Give  the  grain  in  two  feeds,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  at  night,  and  feed 
hay  either  two  or  three  times  a  day  as 
convenient. 

2.  Avoid  heavy  or  hearting  foods,  such 

as  corn,  barley  and  especially  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  latter  should  not  be  fed  at  all, 
and  the  first  two  only  in  small  quantities  in 
combination  with  lighter  feeds  such  as 
bran  and  shorts.  The  following  is  a  good 
mixture  for  cold  weather ;  two  parts  bran ; 
two  parts  cornmeal ;  two  parts  shorts,  by 
weight.  Make  a  thick  slop  by  using  your 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  with  water  to  furnish  enough  liquid. 
For  convenience,  as  well  as  for  best  results, 
mix  up  enough  in  your  barrel  at  night  to 
last  the  next  day,  thus  giving  it  at  least  12 
hours  to  soak.  The  corn,  of  course,  may  be 
fed  in  the  ear  if  you  have  it.  If  possible 
give  your  sows  some  green  feed,  such  as 
roots  or  kitchen  refuse.  They  can  also  be 
taught  to  eat  a  little  bright  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  turn  them  out  to  pasture,  if  you 
have  a  suitable  place.  Shorts  or  middlings 
alone  make  an  excellent  feed  for  sows  in 
Summer.  c.  s.  m. 


For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 


Don’t  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long-  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
profits  of  any  farm. 

We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 

pocket  book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 

backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service, 

the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

T}/XfTTT7'T7T>  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
nl  / W  t\  lb  It  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


As  much  superior  to  other  separators 
as  other  separators  to  gravity  setting 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


1912. 
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Greenhouse  Soil  From  Old  Sod. 

F.  P.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — We  have  10 
acres  of  ground  which  has  been  farmed 
for  50  years  or  more,  rotation  farming.  We 
bought  this  laud  to  use  the  soil  in  green¬ 
houses  AVe  want  to  get  this  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  IIow  much  lime  should 
we  use,  or  any,  and  give  us  the  combination 
of  high  grade  of  fertilizer  to  use  as  a  top- 
dressing.  It  is  in  grass  now.  The  cost  of 
getting  it  in  good  condition  does  not  enter 
into  it.  We  want  it  quickly  ;  before  plowing 
our  sod  down  we  give  it  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure,  then  cultivate  it  for  12  months  by 
planting  Crimson  clover  or  rye,  follow  with 
southern  cow  peas  in  .Tune,  but  we  want  a 
heavy  sod  before  we  do  this,  and  want  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  on  the  land  two  or  three 
years  ahead  of  the  cow  peas,  clover,  etc. 

Ans. — As  we  understand  it,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  as  much  humus  as  possible 
into  the  soil,  and  have  it  well  decayed. 
W  e  should  use  fertilizer  and  manure 
to  gi\  e  tlie  largest  growth  of  green 
crops  and  lime  to  help  decay  them. 
Since  expense  does  not  count,  we  should 
use  at  least  600  pQunds  per  acre  on  the 
sod  this  Spring.  Use  either  one  of  the 
high-grade  grass  mixtures  or  equal  parts 
nitrate  of  soda,  fine  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash.  As  you  do  not  want  the 
hay  we  should  cut  this  grass  crop  in  late 
June  and  let  it  wilt  on  the  ground. 
Then  plow  it  under  and  use  one  ton 
of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre— well  har¬ 
rowed  in.  Cutting  and  wilting  the  grass 
will  give  the  soil  better  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  than  when  the  entire  crop  .is 
plowed  under  green.  After  chopping 
the  plowed  sod  up  with  a  Cutaway  har¬ 
row,  and  fining  the  surface,  drill  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  peas  about  30  inches  apart, 
and  give  them  good  culture  as  you 
would  corn  or  potatoes.  This  will  help 
tear  up  the  old  sod  and '  also  kill  off 
many  white  grubs  with  which  old  sod  is 
usually  filled.  Later  in  August,  when 
the  vines  begin  to  run  so  you  cannot 
get  through,  sow  a  mixture  of  rye, 
Hairy  vetch  and  Crimson  clover  right 
among  the  pea  vines,  and  cover  with 
the  cultivator.  They  will  all  grow.  The 
cow  peas  will  be  killed  by  frost,  but  the 
mixture  of  seeds  will  come  out  and 
grow  through  the  Fall.  Plow  the 
growth  all  under  in  early  May  and  sow 
oats  and  Canada  peas.  Plow  these 
under  in  early  July  and  repeat  the  liming 
and  cow  pea  cultivation.  If  you  tfse 
manure  on  the  sod  and  after  the  oats 
and  peas,  so  much  the  better.  If  you 
do  not  want  the  lime  nearer  the  green¬ 
house  soil  than  two  years  use  at  least 
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3,000  pounds  per  acre  when  you  plow 
the  old  sod  under.  The  problem  is  to 
get  all  the  vegetable  matter  possible  into 
the  soil  and  have  it  decay  rapidly.  If 
you  do  not  care  to  use  lime  freely  it 
will  be  better  to  cut  all  these  various 
crops  and  let  them  wilt  or  partly  decay 
before  plowing  them  under. 


Rough  Planting  an  Orchard. 

F.  M.  G.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — We  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  run-down  farm  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  propose  to  set  it  out  to  apple  trees,  and 
perhaps  some  pear.  We  know  land  should 
be  put  in  better  condition,  but  do  not  wish 


that  would  enable  us  to  get  a  good  orchard 
at  less  expense? 

Ans. — We  have  planted  several 
orchards  in  much  rougher  shape  than 
this.  The  trees  made  fair  growth  but  if 
you  expect  a  good  orchard  you  must 
be  prepared  to  take  care  of  it.  In 
several  cases  we  have  set  the  trees  right 
in  the  rough  old  sod.  In  these  cases 
the  tops  were  cut  back  well,  the  roots 
cut  to  four  or  five  inches,  and  small 
holes  dug — just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  roots  without  cramping.  The  soil 
was  packed  hard  around  the  roots  and 
sod,  grass  or  trash  of  any  sort  piled 


HAYING  WITH  AUTOMOBILE. 


to  wait  a  year.  I  have  a  notion  of  plowing 
all  the  ground  deeply  (the  sod  is  very  thin) 
and  firm  the  land  where  trees  will  come ; 
set  them  out  at  once  or  early  in  Spring,  cul¬ 
tivate  a  strip  each  side  of  rows,  and  sow 
buckwheat  between  rows  to  get  some  income 
from  land.  It  will  he  a  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  wish  to  get  these  trees  to 
profitable  bearing  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  AVe  shall  endeavor  to  hire  a  good 
man  to  live  on  the  place,  or  mavbe  rent  to 
him.  AVe  expect  to  put  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  around  trees  as  well  as  some  on  ground 
for  the  buckwheat.  In  early  Fall  we  would 
sow  some  legume  about  trees  to  plow  under 
in  Spring.  What  do  you  think  of  above 
pian,  and  could  you  make  any  suggestions 


around  the  little  trees.  As  a  rule  we  do 
not  use  any  fertilizer  the  first  year. 
Later  in  the  season  three  good  fur¬ 
rows  are  turned  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  to  the  trees,  with  a  heavy  hoe 
these  furrows  are  broken  and  smoothed 
down  around  the  trees  and  cultivators 
are  run  up  and  down  the  narrow 
plowed  space  on  each  side.  This  gives 
fair  growth,  and  if.  the  trees  are  fertil¬ 
ized  each  year  and  a  few  more  fur¬ 
rows  turned  as  the  trees  grow  larger 
you  can  have,  in  time,  a  good  orchard 


at  light  expense.  Of  course  this  is  not 
thorough  culture  and  will  not  give  the 
very  best  growth,  but  it  will  produce 
good  trees  and  light  expense  of  labor. 

The  plan  you  speak  of  will  also  work. 
You  can  plow  all  the  field  to  begin  with 
and  keep  strips  along  the  rows  well 
cultivated.  We  think  white  beans  would 
pay  better  than  buckwheat,  but  they  will 
require  more  attention  and  cultivation, 
rf  you  use  the  buckwheat,,  why  not  sow 
rye  and  Crimson  clover  with  it?  After 
the  buckwheat  has  been  taken  off,  the 
rye  and  clover  will  come  on  and  make 
a  growth  to  be  turned  under  the  next 
Spring  or  to  be  cut  and  piled  around 
the  trees.  Any  scheme  for  developing 
an  orchard  of  this  sort  by  hand  labor 
or  on  shares  is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble. 


Pruning  Old  Peach  Trees. 

My  experience  in  pruning  peach  trees 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  someone,  so 
I  will  give  it.  We  had  about  400  six 
and  seven-year-old  trees  that*  had  borne 
a  good  crop  in  1910.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop,  and  the  trees  were  not  look¬ 
ing  quite  as  thrifty  as  they  should,  so 
Ave  determined  to  give  them  a  thorough 
pruning  to  see  what  it  would  do  for 
them.  It  has  always  been  my  belief 
that  the  more  you  prune  a  peach  tree 
the  more*  it  will  grow.  So  we  went 
into  those  trees  with  a  hand  saw  and 
just  dishorned  them  ;  cut  back  about  the 
last  four  years’  growth.  Some  limbs 
were  over  two  inches  thick.  The  or¬ 
chard  looked  like  a  clearing  when  it 
was  finished.  It  was  just  a  pleasure  to 
watch  those  trees  groAv ;  they  sent  out 
sprouts  from  all  over  the  body  and 
what  limbs  were  left.  When  the  sprouts 
were  about  eight  inches  long  they  were 
thinned  down  to  the  right  number,  and 
the  top  formed  in  good  shape.  It  just 
seemed  as  if  the  sprouts  left  couldn’t 
grow  fast  enough.  I  measured  sprouts 
that  were  seven  feet  long  and  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  nearly  as  large  as  when  they 
were  cut  back,  and  as  thrifty  as  could 
be.  This  work  was  done  in  the  Spring. 
We  tried  it  in  the  Fall,  but  it  was  not  as 
successful.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
to  treat  old  peach  orchards.  Peaches 
bear  on  the  new  wood  always,  so  this 
way  you  get  plenty  of  Avood  for  fruit¬ 
ing.  L.  G.  Z. 

W.  Va. 
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Old  Fields  Made  New 


'Y’HERE  are  three  objects  in  cultivation  :  First,  to 
make  plant  food  available;  second,  to  preserve  moist- 
ure;  and  third,  to  kill  weeds.  lo  make  plant  food  available 
for  the  crop  to  nourish  upon,  it  must  be  in  a  form  to  be  taken 
up  in  solution  by  the  minute  rootlets.  In  other  words,  the  plant 
food  must  be  transformed  from  its  inert  condition  found  in  the  soil  to 
a  solution. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  feeding  the  crop  is  therefore, 
pulverizing  the  soil  so  that  the  elements  may  be  dissolved.  The  amount  of  plant 
food  prepared  for  the  crop  to  consume  is  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  m  which 
the  soil  is  pulverized.  And  the  yield  of  the  crop  is  in  proportion  to  the  plant  food 
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supplied.  That  is  why  Clark  “ Cutaway ”  Implements  make  larger  crops  than  others.  They  work  the  soil  finer 
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By  Using'  Clark  “Cutaways 


T--t 


Y ou  can  increase  the  yields  in  the  field  in  the  orchard  in  the  garden.  The  late  George  M.  Clark,  who  founded  the  Cutaway  Line  was 
a  cuminst  or  wide  note.  1  he  older  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  remember  his  articles  on  cultivation.  It  was  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
t  «fi»aass=-~=.a  cultivation  that  made  the  present  Cutaways  possible.  For  over  twenty-five  years  they  have  been  in  a  class  bv 

themselves  as  soil  workers.  Lhey  were  originally  invented  and  have  been  developed,  not  in  an  effort  to  manu¬ 
facture  something  merely  to  sell,  but  they  were  made  because  the  creative  genius  back  of  them  understood 
the  sou  and  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  knew  how  to  make  a  disk  tool  that  would  do  better  than  any  other 
1  hey  were  manufactured  and  sold  because  their  merits  made  them  demanded.  There  is  no  imple¬ 
ment  with  Ayhich  to  replace  them  or  substitute  them.  1  o  work  the  soil  most  thoroughly  and  at 
the  same  time  most  economically,  you  must  use  Clark  “Cutaways.” 

FOR 
100% 


REVERSIBLE 

ORCHARD 
'  HARROW 


Last 

20  Years 


The  illustrations  show  five  type,  of  “Cutaways.”  There  are  dozen  of  others.  There  is  one  for 


barrowing  or  cultivating— a  Clark  surpasses  all  others 
“single  actions,”  extensions  of  either  type,  and  reversible 
for  horse  power  or  traction  power. 


They  are  made  in  “double  actions,”  ’ 
They  are  made  large  and  small— 


ONE-HORSE 


CULTIVATOR 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 


Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Mt.  Cory,  Ohio,  writes  : 

“I  bought  one  of  your  Cutaway  Harrows 
about  twenty  years  ago  and  it  is  in  use  yet.” 

Don’t  you  want  that  kind  of  a 
Disk  ? — one  that  does  the  quality  of 
work  “Cutaways”  do,  and  lasts  for 
20  years.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about 
“Cutaway”  implements,  ask 
any  user.  He  will  verify  our  claims. 

And  always  remember,  Clark’s  are  the  original 
Cutaways.  All  others  are  imitations  or  infringements. 
Write  for  free  catalog,  “Intensive  Cultivation” — today. 

839  MAIN  STREET, 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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SOY  BEAN  MEAL  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

Soy  bean  meal,  made  by  grinding  up  the 
entire  Soy  bean  plant,  is  giving  excellent 
results  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  on  the 
farm  of  T.  B.  Foster,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Foster,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University, 
raised  over  20  acres  of  Soy  beans  last  sea¬ 
son.  A  part  of  the  crop  was  planted  with 
corn  and  put  into  the  silo.  The  remainder, 
following  sweet  corn,  was  allowed  to  ripen 
and  ground  into  meal.  This  bean  meal  is 
being  fed  in  the  ration  with  corn  and  cob 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and  distillers’  grains. 
Mr.  Foster  expects  to  put  out  about  75 
acres  this  coming  season.  According  to 
present  plans  he  will  sow  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  as  a  soiling  crop  and  then  follow 
with  the  Soy  beans.  He  has  over  300  acres 
of  land  and  keeps  about  60  head  of  Jersey 
cows,  from  which  he  sells  milk  at  retail  in 
Cincinnati. 

The  above  news  note  is  sent  from 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  College.  We 
feel  sure  that  our  American  farmers 
have  not  appreciated  the  true  feeding 
value  of  Soy  beans.  In  Europe  and 
England  the  feeding  of  Soy  bean  meal 
or  coke  has  changed  most  of  the 
feeding  rations.  Great  cargoes  of  the 
stuff  are  sent  from  Japan  and  China. 
Since  the  Russian  war  the  province 
of  Manchuria  has  been  wonderfully 
changed  and  improved  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Soy  beans.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  are  used  for  manuring,  the 
stems  make  fuel  and  the  beans  make 
oil  and  meal.  This  crop  has  done 
for  Manchuria  what  Alfalfa  did  for 
many  parts  of  the  Western  deserts, 
and  the  crop  should  be  largely  grown 
by  our  Northern  farmers. 


Cows  Refuse  to  Drink. 

We  have  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  our  farm  which  to  all  appearances 
is  pure  and  sweet.  The  horses  all  drink  it 
and  seem  to  like  it,  but  not  one  of  our 
eight  cows  will  touch  it.  What  is  the  an¬ 
swer  ?  p.  p. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  cows 
should  not  drink  the  water.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  animal  will  take  a  notion  against 
particular  water  from  time  to  time,  but 
for  so  many  to  persist  in  refusing  it 
would  indicate  some  bad  taste  in  it ; 
though  the  fact  that  the  horses  drink 
it  would  go  to  disprove  this  idea.  If 
the  horses  continue  to  use  the  water 
without  any  ill  effects  and  no  other  sup¬ 
ply  is  available  for  the  cows,  they  can 
undoubtedly  be  taught  to  drink  the  water 
by  salting  them  freely  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  them  away  from  all  chance  of  water 
for  10  or  12  hours.  h.  h.  wing. 


Fodder  Crops. 

I  have  an  acre  of  land ;  I  put  half  in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  other  half  I  had 
in  corn  last  year,  planted  on  good  Crimson 
clover  sod  that  I  had  plowed  under.  I  had 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  corn  on  it,  so  that  I 
was  unable  to  sow  any  Crimson  clover.  I 
got  it  well  plowed  over  in  the  Fall ;  it  was 
too  late  to  sow  rye  for  the  Winter.  Which 
would  you  advise  me  to  sow  in  the  Spring, 
barley  or  Canada  peas  and  oats?  In  the 
Fall  I  wish  to  sow  Crimson  clover  again. 
The  land  is  good  and  well  drained.  I  keep 
a  driving  horse  and  wish  to  grow  all  the 
rough  feed  I  can.  J.  T. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  sow  Canada  peas  and  oats 
early  in  the  Spring,  cut  them  for  hay  in  late 
June  and  then  drill  in  fodder  corn  thickly. 
This  fodder  corn  can  be  cured  for  horse 
feed,  and  after  cutting  it  wheat  or  rye  can 
be  seeded. 


Trade  Your  Old  Separator 


New  One 


We  Will  Take 
Your  Old  Cream 
Separator  as  Part  Pay¬ 
ment  for  Our  Brand  New 


1912  Economy  Chief 

Positively  the  Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skim¬ 
ming  Cream  Separator  Ever  Manufactured. 

Don’t  let  your  old,  worn  out  cream  separator  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  new  big  business  machine  like  the 
Economy  Chief.  The  price  of  butter  is  high  and  likely  to 
be  higher,  and  you  need  a  big,  close  skimming,  reliable 
separator  to  get  the  big  profits. 

We  will  make  you  a  trade.  If  you  have  an  old  cream 
separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or 
will  not  run  at  all,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part 
payment  for  a  big,  brand  new  Economy  Chief.  Further¬ 
more,  we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  at  once  for  particulars. 


for  a 

Here’s 

Our 

Offer 


Regular  $70.00  Separator 

Actual  fact!  Only  $27.65 — full  and  _  complete 
purchase  price — for  the  big  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator,  absolutely  proven  by  expert  tests  and 
thousands  of  testimonials  to  be  the  closest  skimming 
and  most  durable  cream  separator  ever  placed  on 
the  market.  SKIMMING  CAPACITY,  300  POUNDS 
OF  MILK  PER  HOUR. 


FOR  ONLY 

$9  >765 


ANOTHER  SMOKE  HOUSE. 

Someone  a  few  weeks  ago  wanted  a 
good  plan  for  smoke-house.  Build  one 
as  in  sketch  with  firebox  outside  of 


PLAN  FOR  SMOKE  HOUSE. 


house.  The  smoke  is  conducted  from 
this  firebox  into  the  house  by  means 
of  a  flue  of  six-inch  tile  laid  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  draft  is  secured  by  putting  an¬ 
other  tile  or  pipe  through  the  peak  of 
roof,  letting  it  extend  about  half  way 
to  the  floor.  This  last  flue  or  pipe  has 
a  cut-off  damper  in  it  with  the  rod  han¬ 
dle  extended  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 
When  the  fire  in  firepot  gets  going  well 
this  damper  is  turned  and  the  house  is 
filled  with  smoke.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  house  except  to  inspect  or  care 
for  meat.  J.  R.  p. 

Newport,  Wash. 


Payment  for  Glandered  Holies. 

In  November,  1905,  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Department  claimed  I  bad  five 
horses  suffering  with  glanders,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  destroyed  all  live  horses.  At  that 
time  they  had  no  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  Although  the  State  has  paid 
for  horses  destroyed  previous  to  my  trouble 
and  since,  I  have  never  been  able  to  collect 
any  part  of  my  claim.  Our  Senator  had 
passed  a  bill  by  the  Senate  for  .$350 ;  the 
Assembly  cut  that  out.  Could  you  suggest 
anything  for  me  to  do  to  collect  my  claim? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  h. 

We  submitted  this  case  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  at  Albany.  It 
appears  that  these  horses  were  destroyed 
in  November,  1905.  The  act  under 
which  the  State  made  provision  for  pay¬ 
ing  for  such  horses  became  a  law  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1909,  and  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  pay  for  glandered  horses 
before  that  time.  Thus  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  was  not  author¬ 
ized  to  pay  for  Mr.  Horner’s  horses 
when  they  were  killed.  The  legislation 
which  now  provides  for  payment  for 
glandered  horses  is  not  retroactive — 
that  is,  does  not  cover  cases  which  oc¬ 
curred  before  it  became  law.  Therefore 
the  only  way  to  obtain  payment  for  these 
horses  is  to  have  a  special  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature  making  appropriation 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  fair  and  ought 
to  he  done.  The  State  killed  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ner’s  horses — took  his  teams  away  from 
him,  and  the  public  should  now  pay  for 
what  it  destroyed.  Mr.  Horner  will  now 
have  another  bill  introduced  to  cover 
this  matter.  Let  us  make  a  test  of  this 
and  all  get  together  to  help  put  the  bill 
through. 


Rye  for  Horse  Hay. 

Will  rye,  cut  at  blooming  time,  make  a 
satisfactory  hay  for  horses  at  work?  I 
have  an  impression  that  several  years  ago 
I  read  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  having  used  rye  as 
hay.  u.  o. 

Bluffs,  Ill. 

Rye  hay  at  best  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  Is  tough  and  hard,  and  stock  relish  It 
less  than  any  other  grain  hay.  Our  horses 
eat  it,  but  we  cannot  say  they  care  greatly 
for  it.  If  used  for  hay  at  all  it  should 
be  cut  at  the  bloom  forms.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  heads  or  grains  are  in  evidence. 
Wheat  makes  far  better  grain  hay,  but  rye 
comes  ahead  of  it. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


James  Equipment 
Boosts  Your  Profits 


Lines  up  cows  so  manure  drops 
In  gutter.  Keeps  cows  cleaner, 
healthier.  Saves  half  the  labor 
of  cleaning.  Increases  and  im¬ 
proves  milk  yield. 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

enables  you  to  feed  and  water 
cows  in  stall.  Helps  prevent 
tuberculosis,  abortion,  ruined 
udders,  etc.  Book 
No.  10  tells  of  stalls  and  stanch¬ 
ions.  No  11  of  litter  and  feed 
carriers.  Send  postal  now. 

State  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5480  Cane  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  WlsA 
(Formerly  Kent  Mfg.  Co.)  ' 


Ready-Mixed  House  &  Bara 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  middlemen's  pro¬ 
fits  saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tolls  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

842  E.  Monument  Ave.,  Dsyton,  0. 


CURE  THAT 
iJLAME  HORSE 


& 


IUO,  nuu  optuu,  nvu  vsvu. 

SYNVOL 


^  _ all  the  pain  out 

of  his  joints!  Remove  every 
ilomish— spavin,  wind-puffs,  ring-  ^ 
me,  splint,  enlarged  joint,  curbs.  1 
etc.  Synvol  will  do  it!  And  we'll  back 
with  our  ironclad  guarantoo.  Synvol  is  T 

, _ >  result  of  years  of  scientific  study  of  all  ’ 

horse  ills.  It  will  take  all  soreness  out  of  the  1 
Jmbs;  won't  pain;  won't  remove  hair.  Justruba^ 

!  SpAV|N 

CURE 

on  Btiff  joints  and  soro  spots  and  see  what  a  wonderful 
effect  it  has.  It's  a  firm,  heavy  ointment  and  works  like  a  i 
„  poultice,  penetrating:  the  innermost  parts  and  absorbing  I 
J  1^  swelling’s,  tumors  or  enlargements,  NO  MATTER  HOW  ! 
DEEP-SEATED. 

CURES  SPLINTS,  RINGBONE,  LAMENESS 

Synvol  is  a  remarkable  remedy  for  splints,  bog-spavi; 

L  ringbones,  wind-puffs,  enlarged  joints,  curbs,  cuts, 

‘  Bprains  and  bruises.  It  is  not  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief;  it  cures  permanently  and  forever. 

Satisfaction,  or  Your  Money  Back 

|  Synvol  MUST  cure,  MUST  satisfy  you,  or  you 
J  get  your  money  back  without  a  question, 

'Our  bank  references  speak  for  our  integrity 
1  And,  remember,  we  positively  guarantee 
that  Synvol  will  do  what  we  say,  OR 
I  BACK  GOES  YOUR  MONEY.  ^ 

I  Simply  send  us  $2.60,  draft  or 
/  P.O.  or  express  money  order,  f 
,/undertho  absolute  guarantee 
/that  Synvol  MUST  satisfy  you; 

'  we’ll  send  a  largo  can,  enough 
>  last  a  long  time.  Writ©  today. 


SYNVOL 


THE  VETERINARY 

REMEDY  ASS’N 
93  Synvol 
^Manhattan,  III. 
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Shipped  Direct  From  Factory. 

That’s  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  You  only  pay  one  small  profit — the  actual  factory 
irofit.  No  dealers’,  agents’  or  jobbers’  profits  for  you  to  pay  whatever.  You  pay  only  the  rock 
>ottom  price.  Consequently  we  can  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  on  any  capacity  machine  you  want. 


Furthermore,  we  will  positively  ship  you  the  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator  on  sixty  days’  trial.  Give  it  a  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  for 
sixty  days  before  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Then  if  you  don’t  think  it  the 
BEST  EVER,  simply  send  it  back  to  us  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 


Send  Today — At  Once — For  Free  Booklet  No.  66R75 

Be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once — today — for  the  Economy  Chief  Booklet 
No.GGRTS  and  the  full  particulars  of  our  great  exchange  offer  and  bargain  prices.  Postal  card 
will 'do. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SIIEAIt^a— 


RHODES  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 

GRAND  RAP1D5,  HICH 


Pal’d  June  2,  1903. 


Dept. 


"pHE  only 


pruner 

made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  W e 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices 


GUARANTEED 
ALL  WOOL 


A  $15  Blue  Serge 
Suit  that’s  guaran¬ 
teed  to  hold  color  and 
shape. 

YES,  you  really  can  get  a 
$15  ready-to-wear  serge 
suit  that  will  fit  and  wear 
and  hold  its  color  and  shape. 

It’s  made  of  a  soft,  even- 
twilled  serge  such  as  you’ll  sel¬ 


dom  see  in  suits  under  $20 — the 
best  blue  serge  we’ve  ever  put 
into  a  $15  suit,  in  more  than 
sixty  years  of  clothes-making. 
That’s  why  we  call  this  suit  the 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Serge  Special 

VTOri'Trv  GUARANTEED  ALL-WOOL  /1C 
ri  'DlOK)  AND  FAST  COLOR 

Go  to  The  Clothcraft  Store  —  exam¬ 
ine  and  try  on  this  remarkable  suit. 
You  can  see  the  correct  style  and  ac¬ 
curate  fit;  then  ask  the  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Clothcraft  guarantee,  which 
protects  you  as  to  the  things  you 
can’t  see. 

It  assures  absolutely  pure  wool;  first- 
class  trimmings  and  workmanship; 
permanent  shape;  satisfactory  wear 
and  service.  This  assurance  is  backed 
by  both  dealer  and  maker.  It  covers 
all  Clothcraft  Clothes  at  $10  to  $25. 

If  your  regular  clothier  doesn’t  sell 
Clothcraft,  write  us  direct.  We’ll  send 
you  the  Spring  Style-Book,  a  sample 
of  the  serge,  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1850 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men’s  Clothes  f  1pyp1«m/i 
635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W.  cikr 


1912. 

SENATOR  RAYNOR  AND  FREE  SEEDS. 

Senator  Isidore  Raynor  of  Maryland 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  .United  States  Senate.  Still  we 
think  he  has  something  to  learn.  On 
February  12  W.  F.  Allen,  well  known 
throughout  Maryland,  wrote  Mr.  Ray¬ 
nor  this  letter: 

I  herewith  enclose  two  packages  of  worth¬ 
less  seed  that  practically  no  one  would 
think  of  planting,  and  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
quire  when  in  your  opinion  the  Government 
will  stop  this  waste  of  money  and  put  it 
to  some  practical  use,  like  a  liberal  parcels 
post,  or  something  that  would  be  of  some 
use  to  the  people.  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
If  you  are  in  favor  of  continuing  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  old  and  worthless  seeds  at  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  Government,  and 
also  whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  parcels  post.  My  influence,  if  I  have 
any,  will  be  used  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
goes  on  record  as  stopping  this  free  seed 
distribution  and  has  favored  a  liberal  par¬ 
cels  post,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  how  you  stand  on  this  question.  I 
am  not  writing  for  myself  alone,  but  for 
many  others  who  are  interested. 

W.  F.  ALLEN. 

Now  opinions  may  differ,  but  we 
consider  that  a  fair  letter  and  entitled 
to  an  answer.  Yet  this  free  seed  sug¬ 
gestion  seemed  to  hit  Mr.  Raynor  like 
a  dish  of  Wonderberries.  We  call  the 
following  a  snarl  in  words : 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  it  is 
written  in  such  a  dictatorial  and  discour¬ 
teous  way  that  it  really  does  not  merit  an 
answer.  What  am  I  supposed  to  know 
about  the  character  of  seeds  sent  out  by  the 
Government?  I  have  sent  thousands  of 
packages  of  seeds,  and  your  letter  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  received 
from  anyone  to  whom  they  were  sent.  And 
then  again,  the  stand  you  take  in  reference 
to  the  proposition  you  speak  of  is  not  the 
sort  of  threat  that  has  any  effect  on  men 
who  are  trying  to  do  their  duty,  and  I 
regret  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  write  such 
a  letter  in  the  manner  that  you  have  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  or  justification  from  me 
whatever.  Isidore  uaynor. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  thinks  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  Enough  said !  Mr. 
Allen  is  of  a  different  mind,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  and  he  came  right  forward 
with  the  following,  which  we  think 
Senator  Raynor  will  have  no  trouble 
in  understanding: 

I  have  before  me  my  letter  to  you  of 
the  12th,  and  your  letter  of  the  14th.  I 
cannot  say  your  answer,  because  you  failed 
to  answer  a  single  question  that  I  asked 
you.  I  beg  to  say  that  if  there  is  anything 
discourteous  about  my  letter  it  certainly 
was  not  so  intended,  and  I  fail  to  see  it. 
I  simply  asked  you  in  a  plain,  simple, 
straightforward  way  some  vital  questions 
which  not  only  myself  but  most  of  the 
people  arc  interested  in.  If  the  asking  of 
a  simple  question  is  dictatorial  then  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  letter  was,  but  that  is  not  my 
understanding  of  the  word  ;  perhaps  my  dic¬ 
tionary  is  at  fault.  You  say,  “What  am  I 
supposed  to  know  about  the  character  of 
the  seeds  sent  out  by  the  Government?” 
My  answer  is,  that  since  you  are  sending 
these  seeds  out  with  your  name  on  the 
package  to  your  constituents  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  your  duty  to  know  of  what 
value  those  seeds  are  and  whether  they  are 
really  desired  or  not  by  the  people  to  whom 
you  are  sending  them.  I  might  ask  in  this 
connection,  what  are  Senators,  Congress¬ 
men,  and  other  public  officials  for,  if  they 
are  not  to  know  something  about  these 
things,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  also,  if  I 
can  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  you,  whether  you  consider  United 
States  Senators  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  the  people’s  bosses.  Since  your  con¬ 
stituents  cannot  ask  a  simple  question  with¬ 
out  being  offensive,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
in  just  what  position  you  consider  yourself. 
If  you  will  takq  the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
records  in  the  case  I  am  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  you  do  not  find  that  originally  this 
seed  appropriation  was  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  up  and  testing  new  varieties 
of  plants,  seeds  and  fruits  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  other  things  in  the  line 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  cereals  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  sections  where  they  are 
not  grown  at  present.  This  may  not  be  the 
exact  language,  but  I  think  it  is  plain 
enough  so  that  you  can  see  I  understand 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

In  your  letter  I  find  the  following:  “The 
stand  you  take  in  reference  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  you  speak  of  is  not  the  sort  of  threat 
that  has  any  effect  on  men  who  are  trying 
to  do  their  duty.”  Since  reading  your  let¬ 
ter  I  have  read  over  my  letter  to  you  three 
times,  and  if  there  is  anything  like  a 
threat  in  it  I  have  failed  to  find  it.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you.  refer  to  the  parcels  post  proposi¬ 
tion,  although  you  do  not  say.  I  asked 
you  very  plainly  if  you  were  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  parcels  post  and  added  that  my  influ¬ 
ence,  if  I  had  any,  would  be  used  in  favor 
of  the  man  who  goes  on  record  to  stop  this 
free  seed  distribution,  and  who  favored  a 
liberal  parcels  post.  There  is  a  simple 
question  and  a  plain  and  forcible  state¬ 
ment  as  to  how  I  stand  on  the  matter.  If 
there  is  any  threat  in  that  I  fail  to  see  it. 
If  I  understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unted  States  aright,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people, 
and  while  I  have  read  over  that  document 
a  number  of  times  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
intimation  where  the  people  supposed  to  be 
represented  were  debarred  from  asking  rea¬ 
sonable  questions,  or  where  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  United  States  Senators  to 
answer  them.  Now  as  to  doing  your  duty, 

I  have  not  intimated  that  you  were  not,  but 
again,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  are  doing  your  duty,  you  your¬ 
self  or  the  people  you  represent?  Since 
you  have  refused  by  omitting  to  answer 
the  questions  that  I  asked,  I  may  ask  again, 
to  whom  are  you  doing  your  duty,  to  the 
express  companies  by  not  doing-  your  part 
to  obtain  a  liberal  parcels  post  which  the 
people  are  entitled  to,  to  the  politicians, 
some  of  whom  no  doubt  own  stock  in  the 
express  companies,  or  to  the  people  of  your 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


State?  I  would  like  to  ask  also  which 
of  the  above  classes  do  you  consider  are 
entitled  to  your  services  in  their  behalf? 
You  say  further  that  you  regret  I  have  seen 
fit  to  write  such  a  letter  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  without  any  provocation  or  justifica¬ 
tion  whatever.  Am  I  to  understand  by  this 
that  you  regret  you  are  asked  to  answer  the 
simple  questions  that  I  asked  you  in  my 
letter,  from  the  fact  that  you  are  unwilling 
to  answer  them?  If  this  is  not  the  meaning, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  see,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  your  meaning  explained. 
While  it  looks  very  much  as  though  you 
meant  it  this  way,  I  hope  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  yourself  'since  the  hard  fight  that  you 
made  for  our  beloved  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  was  shocked  at  the  letter 
I  received  from  you  in  answer  to  the  simple 
and  reasonable  questions  which  I  asked. 

One  more  question.  May  I  presume  to 
ask  whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  Senators  being  elected  by 
popular  vote?  I  stat<-d  in  my  last  letter 
that  I  was  not  writing  for  myself  alone, 
but  for  many  others  who  are  interested.  To 
explain  the  above  statement  I  will  state 
that  I  have  been  doing  some  institute  work, 
and  in  speaking  of  public  matters  to  the 
public  I  would  like  to  be  correctly  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  attitude  of  our  public 
officials  on  these  matters.  w.  f.  ai.i.en. 


The  Mole  Nuisance. 


Would  you  advise  me  in  my  trouble  with 
meadow  moles?  Our  low  land  is  fairly 
overrun  with  these  animals;  traps  will 
not  do ;  I  catch  some  alive,  but  there  are 
too  many.  There  are  not  many  grubs  and 
worms  in  the  ground.  They  do  a  lot  of 
damage  among  young  plants  ;  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  fast  they  can  travel  in  loose  soil. 

Alpena,  Mich.  r.  s. 

We  do  not  know  any  better  way  than 
to  use  mole  traps — the  kind  that  work  with 
a  spring  and  drive  a  sharp  rod  or  spear 
into  the  mole.  If  these  are  used  persist¬ 
ently  the  moles  can  be  killed  out.  A  smart 
little  dog  trained  to  the  work  will  often 
get  many  of  the  moles  by  watching  the 
ground  move  as  they  work  through  it. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been  suggested,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  put  it  close  enough  to  the 
moles. 


The  Corning  Egg  Book. — During  the 
past  few  years  all  sorts  of  stories,  large 
and  small,  have  been  told  about  the  “Corn¬ 
ing”  methods  of  keeping  poultry.  We  have 
often  been  asked  what  the  system  really  is 
or  if  there  is  any  such  place.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  and  in  this  book  Gardner  Corning 
tells  the  story  of  how  they  started  and  what 
they  have  done.  It  is  an  interesting  book, 
well  told  and  full  of  information.  The 
Comings  have  undoubtedly  made  a  success, 
and  we  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
their  methods.  Everything  conected  with  a 
successful  hen,  from  the  rooster  up,  feels 
privileged  to  crow  a  little  when  the  hen 
keeps  the  nest  busy,  but  the  hearer  or 
reader  can  easily  get  at  the  hen’s  true 
cackle  and  size  it  up. 


The  DIKIGO  SILO  Is  a  QUALITY  SILO  through  and  through.  It  is  made 
in  one  quality  and  one  grade,  and  that  the  very  best.  1  have  no  cheap 

Silo  to  meet  competition  or  for  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  buy  .  f  -Sit 
a  good  one.  I  sell  my  Silos  DIRECT  TO  YOU.  I  have  no 
traveling  men  or  agents  to  send  you.  If  you  deal  with 
I  want  to  me  you  can  save  all  middlemen’s  proiits.  My  prices  j  will  not 

mail  you  my  are  low  but  I  never  cut  quality  one  cent  in  order  8el]  my  gu 

catalog  anil%  to  make  a  low  price.  I  have  everything  to  pro-  to  Publl0  lnst, 

pricelist  of  the  ducequality  with:  I  buy thchighestgrade  tutlons  Kxperi- 

DIKIGO  SILOS.  material;  I  have  skilled  and  inter-  ment  Stations  or 

I  will  send  you  price  ested  workmen  and  the  most  up-  States,  in  quantity  for 

list  in  the  first  letter.  to-date  and  finest  equipped  any  ie88  than  I  will' sell 

These  prices  represent  my  plant  in  the  business.  kMg  YOU  one.  This  is  often 

idea  of  actual  value.  I  done,  in  fact,  I  have  know-n 

could  not  furnish  a  better  Silo  Silos  to  bo  actually  given 

if  I  were  to  double  the  price.  .ydpf  19  away  when  the  manufacturer 

The  catalog  will  explain  in  dc-  thought  he  would  get  returns  in 

tail  my  construction;  it  will  show  advertising.  The  farmer  simply 

you  my  facilities  for  making  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 


Silos;  it  will  tell  you  the  quality 
of  material  I  use;  it  will  show 
you  how,  by  system  and  organi¬ 
zation,  I  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  quality  and  low  prices.  My 
prices  are  uniform.  Everyone 
pays  exactly  the  same.  You 
can  not  expect  my  competi¬ 
tors  to  meet  my  low  prices 
as  beside  their  own  profit 
they  must  provide  for 
expenses  of  trav 
eling  men  or  a 
liberal  margin 
for  agents. 


Silo  to  make  up  for  those  that 
are  given  away.  Ky  my  method 
I  make  none  of  these  losses:  you 
pay  for  your  Silo,  and  yours 
only.  I  know  Silos  from  A  to 
1  have  bought  all  the  material 
for  the  DIRIGO  SILOS  for 
thirteen  years,  j  have 


I  know  what  actual  figured  every  expense.  1 

value  is.  My  idea  of  know  to  a  cent  what 

value  is  the  cost  of  manufac-  It  costs  to  make  a 

tnring  in  a  thoroughly  modern  Silo.  No  middle- 

ant  plus  one  reasonable  profit.  Ky  man  knows  these 

my  method  you  have  nothino  lo  lose  and  things, 

everything  to  gain.  I  guarantee  every  SiiO  to 
exactly  as  represented  and  the  equal  of  any  Silo 
made,  in  material,  design  and  workmanship,  no  matter 
at  what  price  the  other  may  bo  sold.  If  tho  DIKIGO  SILO  is 
not  exactly  as  I  claim,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  you  when 
arrives,  I  will  allow  you  to  cancel  the  order.  I  will  do  this  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  You  are  your  own  judge.  In  other  words,  I  give  you 
Fairest  Kind  of  Fair  Treatment.  ARTHUR  H.  STEVENS,  President. 


STEVENS  TANK  6  TOWER  CO. 


Auburn,  Maine 


TO  RENT 


Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
Hoosick  ami  Scliaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  near 
creamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGKAND  0. 
TIBBITS,  Agent,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  ™nT™ 

stitution.  Salary  $30  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Send  references  with  application.  Apply  to  tho 
Superintendent  of  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


TRAD* 

HARK 

REG’T. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

OUR  LATEST  Book — Is  our  16  Years’  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES — Treating 
i  87,364  Horses — Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN — and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
iHoof  and  Tendons — It  is  a  Mind  Settler — How  to  Test  for  Spavin — What  To  Do 
For  A  Lame  Horse— COVERS  58  FORMS  OF  LAMENESS — ILLUSTRATED. 

We  Originated  the  Plan  of — Treating  Horses  by  Mail — Under  Signed 
•Contract  to  Return  Money  If  Remedy  Fails.  Our  Charges  Are  Moderate. 
"But  first  write  describing  case,  and  we  will  send — BOOK — Sample  Contract, 

_  Letters  from  Business  Men  The  World  Over  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 

(Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only). — PUT  HORSE  to  WORK  and  CURE  HIM  NOW. 

1  Address — TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Diuggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-IIorse  with  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  prepaid. 


The  Ricker  Mfg.  Go. 

Rochester, 

New  York. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

Feed  and  Litter  Carrier 

A  Clean  Stable  at  Little  Cost 

For  Economy’s  Sake,  Don’t  Do  Without  One, 
Save  Half  the  Time  Over  the  Old  Way. 

A  Boy  Can  Do  the  Work  of  Two  Men, 

Its  Cost  to  Operate  is  Nothing. 

OUR  STRONG  POINTS  ARE 

SIMPLICITY  RELIABILITY  DURABILITY 

In  Construction.  Made  to  Wear.  No  Weak  Parts. 

In  Operation.  Always  Ready.  Made  Extra  Heavy. 

TAKES  LESS  HEAD  ROOM  THAN  ANY  OTHER 


Hay  Carriers 


For  Fork  or  Slings. 

For  Wood  or  Steel  Track. 


1  To  Meet  Any 
i  Condition*. 


Patented 
June  6,  tOU. 


Agents  Wanted.  Reserve  Your  Territory. 

THE  RICKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


.GREAT  CULTIVATOR  OFFER!. 


Latest 
Pattern  ol 
the  Original 
Spring 
Tooth 


Factory  Price,  30  Days  Trial,  No  Deposit, 
No  Money  Down,  Freight  Paid  Cash  or  Credit 

SPRING-TOOTH,  or  Solid  Shovel,  Pivot  Axle,  or  Rigid  Axle, 
Walking  or  Riding  style;  also  wood  frame  Lever  Drags!  Which 
one  do  you  want!  Try  it  at  our  risk!  Each  one  is  perfect. 
Right  up  to  1912!  Most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  and  a  factory  price  that 
proves  how  others  overcharge  or  give  you  cheap  quality. 

We  show  here  the  original  spring-tooth  cultivator.  Does  everything  any 
spring  tooth  docs,  in  all  soils— does  it  better.  Does  work  no  other  cultivator 
can  do.  Has  widest  range  of  adjustments.  With  center  section  of  5  teeth 
bolted  in,  makes  a  first-class,  easy  riding,  spring-tooth  harrow.  Also  a  per¬ 
fect  Broadcast  Seeder  and  Bean  Harvester  with  simple  attachments. 

Guaranteed 
_  Forever 

No  other  cultivators  made,  regardless  of  prices  asked,  compare  with 
Detroit-Americans.  Thousands  in  use  in  ail  States.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  We  deal  only  direct  from  factory. 

for  free  book.  See  the  cultivator  you  want  at  tho  right  price.  Also  shows 
the  Detrolt-American  Manure  Spreaders,  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  and 

_ .Engines,  Don’t  wait  till  It’s  too  lute  to  learn  how  much  we  save  you. 

Send  postal  by  next  mail. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1657  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit-American 


Write! 
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THE)  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


March  2, 


MARYLAND  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  earliest  things  I  put  in  the  open 
ground  are  the  extra  early  peas.  I  sow 
the  Nonpareil  and  Alaska  as  early  in 
February  as  I  can  get  the  ground  in  or¬ 
der.  For  neatness  I  use  various  widths 
of  the  chicken  wire  netting  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  peas  to  climb  on.  It 
is  so  easy  to  roll  it  up  afterwards  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  another  season.  The 
wrinkled  peas  I  sow  in  March  and  wind 
up  the  pea  planting  with  the  old  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England  the  last  of  March. 

I  plant  Norfolk  early  corn  in  March. 
It  is  not  a  sugar  corn  but  can  be  planted 
earlier,  and  I  have  had  it  pass  through 
two  white  frosts  safely.  The  earliest 
sweet  corn  I  plant  is  a  nameless  one 
that  was  sent  me  from  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.  I  shall  also  plant  Malakoff.  Golden 
Bantam  is  too  bantam  for  this  latitude 
and  gives  too  little  to  give  it  room.  For 
later  corn  I  plant  Country  Gentleman 
and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  in  succession 
till  August,  when  I  wind  up  the  corn 
planting  with  the  Port  Chester  and 
Malakoff.  Under  double  glazed  sashes 
on  cold  frame  I  sow  beets  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  variety  and  turnip  radishes  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  six  inches  apart  in  January. 
The  radishes  come  off  early  and  the 
beets  then  have  the  12-inch  rows.  Out¬ 
doors  I  sow  beets  of  the  Eclipse  and  a 
few  Egyptian  in  late  February.  If  they 
escape  frost  in  the  seed  leaf  stage  they 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  after¬ 
wards.  The  Egyptian  is  early,  but  soon 
becomes  poor  in  quality,  and  the  Eclipse 
is  better.  Beets  for  Winter  use  I  plant 
in  June  or  July. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  are  commonly 
planted  in  the  North  among  the  earliest 
things,  but  here  I  find  that  this  results 
in  overgrown  and  woody  roots,  so  I 
plant  in  June  at  same  time  I  plant  car¬ 
rots,  and  all  of  them  are  left  in  the  rows 
where  they  grew  for  the  Winter.  I  find 
that  here  the  frost  seems  to  improve  the 
carrots.  My  early  green  onions  were 
planted  from  sets  of  the  Norfolk  Queen 
in  September,  and  owing  to  the  very 
mild  Fall  and  early  Winter  they  came 
into  use  the  first  week  in  January,  a 
month  or  more  earlier  than  usual.  Since 
then  they  have  been  locked  up  tightly 
in  the  soil  and  I  have  not  yet  found  out 
how  they  have  fared.  For  these  sets  I 
sow  seed  of  the  Norfolk  Queen  in  April 
very  thickly.  These  ripen  in  July  and 
are  cured  for  the  planting  in  September. 

I  sow  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in  January 
of  the  Prizetaker  or  Denia  onion  and 
transplant  them  in  March.  These  make 
very  large  yellow  onions  often  weighing 
a  pound  each.  For  ripe  onions  I  sow 
seed  of  the  Southport  White  and  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked  in  good  order.  These  are 
thinned  to  three  inches,  and  they  keep 
better  than  any  of  the  Italian  or  Span¬ 
ish  varieties.  Yellow  potato  onions  are 
planted  in  September  and  the  offshoots 
can  be  used  as  green  onions  and  the 
large  ones  left  to  mature,  these,  too,  are 
poor  keepers  and  must  be  used  or  sold 
early,  but  they  come  into  market  before 
the  Northern  crop  of  ripe  onions,  and 
usually  sell  well. 

I  sow  seed  of  the  tomatoes  for  early 
planting  10  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to 
set  them  outside.  Sow  inside  in  flats 
and  transplant  to  other  flats  two  inches 
apart,  and  from  these  to  the  cold  frame 
in  March,  where  they  are  gradually 
hardened  off  so  that  they  can  be  set 
here  in  April.  If  frost  threatens  after 
they  are  out  I  turn  the  plants  down 
carefully  and  shovel  the  soil  over  them 
quickly,  I  have  carried  them  through  a 
temperature  of  21  above  zero  in  this 
way.  I  have  found  that  the  Adirondack 
strain  of  Earliana  is  the  earliest  tomato 
grown,  Bonny  Best  comes  in  soon  after, 
then  for  main  crop  I  use  Success  and 
Stone.  I  train  tomatoes  to  stakes  six 
feet  tall,  planting  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  two  feet  in  the  row.  I  cannot 
keep  my  garden  clean  with  tomatoes  that 
are  allowed  to  tumble  on  the  ground, 
for  they  will  get  enveloped  in  grass 
while  on  the  stakes  we  can  keep  them 
clean. 

Eggplants  are  fickle  things  and  need 
careful  management.  I  sow  seed  as  I 
do  the  tomatoes,  but  pot  them  into  three- 
inch  pots  and  keep  under  glass  till  the 
weather  is  fully  settled,  for  you  can 
harden  a  tomato  to  endure  some  cool 
weather,  but  if  you  try  to  harden  off 
an  eggplant  you  will  soon  have  a  dead 
one.  Eggplants  want  a  very  rich  soil, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought.  Plenty  of  water  is 
essential  to  their  growth.  I  use  the 


Black  Beauty  instead  of  the  old  New 
York  Improved  and  find  it  very  good 
and  prolific. 

While  I  grow  lettuce  all  Winter  in  my 
frames  I  also  sow  some  seed  outside  in 
the  earliest  Spring  to  transplant  for  the 
latest  heading.  For  this  sowing  I  use 
the  Hanson  and  the  Wonderful.  This 
last  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated 
Hanson,  and  makes  the  largest  heads  of 
any  lettuce.  I  sow  the  seed  thinly  broad¬ 
cast  so  that  I  can  get  better  plants  for 
transplanting  than  when  sown  thickly 
in  rows. 

I  always  sow  some  Stone  tomato  seed 
in  an  open  border  in  April  to  give  me 
plants  to  follow  the  early  ones,  and  have 
a  lot  of  green  fruit  when  the  frost 
comes.  These  I  gather  and  wrap  in 
paper  and  store  in  boxes  in  the  cellar 
and  bring  out  a  few  at  a  time  to  ripen 
in  a  warm  room  for  slicing.  Now,  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  I  still  have  some  green  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  cellar. 

Here  I  prefer  to  set  strawberry  plants 
in  November,  as  they  live  better,  the 
dry  weather  being  over.  But  in  cooler 
climates  the  Spring  is  the  only  time  to 
set  them  unless  you  have  potted  plants. 
I  grow  my  own  potted  plants,  and  I  do 
not  crawl  around  and  bury  pots  along 
the  rows  for  them  to  root  in.  That  is 
too  much  bother.  I  watch  the  earliest 
runners,  and  when  they  have  made  roots 
an  inch  long  I  take  them  up  carefully 
and  carry  them  to  a  convenient  potting 
bench  and  pot  them  in  three-inch  pots. 
These  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes 
in  a  frame  and  sheltered  with  lath 
screens  nailed  an  inch  apart.  Care  is 
taken  to  keep  them  watered  and  they 
soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots  and  are 
ready  to  transplant  at  any  time.  These 
potted  plants  set  in  the  fall  will  give 
a  full  crop  the  next  spring.  For  the 
main  crop  of  strawberries  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  the  Chesapeake.  It 
is  not  early,  but  is  a  little  earlier  than 
Gandy  and  does  well  on  dry  soils  Where 
the  Gandy  is  worthless.  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  great  early  berry  of  the  South 
Atlantic  region,  is  not  of  value  here. 
For  an  early  berry  the  Lea  is  probably 
the  best. 

The  coming  blackberry  is  the  Nanti- 
coke.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer  and 
comes  in  after  all  others  are  gone.  It  is 
yet  too  high-priced  to  be  planted  largely, 
for  $1  per  plant  is  big  for  a  blackberry. 
My  neighbor,  Allen,  says  that  it  is  worth 
many  times  over  what  the  much  adver¬ 
tised  Himalayan  berry  is.  This  has  been 
found  worthless  here.  Of  red  raspber¬ 
ries  nothing  yet  has  proved  better  than 
the  Cuthbert  and  of  the  blackcaps  the 
Black  Diamond  is  good.  Columbian  is  a 
purple  berry  of  the  Shaffer  type,  makes 
very  large  fruit  and  the  plants  are  very 
hardy.  Of  dewberries  the  Austin  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  Lucretia  for  home 
use,  but  is  not  so  good  a  shipper. 

Wicomico  Co.,  Md.  w.  f.  massey. 
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mm  1*0  TIRESOME  PEDALING  or  run-  ft 

ning  alongside  needed  to  start 

I  THE  HARLEY-DAVIDSON. 

The  new  Free  Wheel  Control  permits 
I  Starting  like  an  auto.  The  Ful-Floteing 
I  seat  (another  exclusive  feature)  does  away 
I  with  all  bumps  and  jolts  due  to  rough 
■  roads.  Send  for  booklet. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

461  A  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Choice  Virginia  farms 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 


Along 
The 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  U  in. 
'  Per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

“Country  U*e  In  Virginia’'  (134  pages)  and  low  ex- 

cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 

Agent,  C.  &O.Ry.,  Room  91,  Richmond,  Virginia 


AUTOS 


LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-GRADE 

Used  can  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  as  newcars.  B  est  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co. ,  229  W.  57th  St,  New  York 


BuyFarm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  up  adjacent  to 
the  Southern  Railway  and  watch 
it  quickly  double  in  value. 

Plenty  of  rain— no  drouths— no 
blizzards.  Rapidly  growing 
cities  demand  more  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying'  pay  hand- 1 
somely.  Big  profit  in  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  I 
apples.  Great  industrial  openings  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  [I 
Subscription  to  ‘•Southern  Field”  and  state  booklets.  Free 

1 M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L.  &  I.  Agl„  So.  Ry„  Room  87  Wash.,  D.C. 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


nasp 

}\THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPh 

tdyRoo/mi 

Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt  is  what 
makes  roofing  last. 

Man  has  never 
been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  equal  any 
more  than  he  has 
succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  a  real  dia¬ 
mond. 

^  This  natural  as¬ 
phalt  contains  nat- 
ural  oils  which 
stay  in  the  roofing, 
and  give  it  life  to 
resist  rain,  sun, 
wind,  heat,  and 
cold— and  it  does 
not  crack  or  leak. 

Genasco  is  the  roofing  for 
every  building  on  the  farm. 

It  has  different  surfaces — min¬ 
eral  or  smooth.  Comes  in 
rolls.  Ready  and  easy  for 
anyone  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
for  samples  and  the  valuable 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings,  pre¬ 
vents  nail-leaks  and  securely 
waterproofs  the  seams  with¬ 
out  cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paying  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


tlOHT 


REG.  U.S.  PATENT  OFF'CS 


Afford  absolute  protection  from  the  dangers 
of  lightning.  You  cannot  test  lightning  rods 
before  you  buy — therefore  you  can’d:  afford 
to  take  chances.  Get  the  rod  that  is  known 
everywhere  as  being  an  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  time. 

Insist  on  the  Silver  Strand 

It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  rods  and 
gives  better  protection.  Send  for  our  free 
book  (illustrated  in  colors)— which  tells  why 
Silver  Strand  is  the  best  and  how  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  getting  it.  Write  today. 

ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO., 

Dept.  A,  156  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVES  100  to$250 

oi\  a  modern  heatmg  plant 


hteam  or  hot  water  Heating  Systems. 

Best  type  of  boilers  and  radiators. 

Special  working  plans  with  every  plant 
make  installation  easy.  Get  our  prices 
and  save  money. 

SO  O  Ql?  buys  this'  Com- 
J  K'..Jr  plete  BATH- 
W  W  ROOM 

Strictly  high  grade  outfit,  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  I  refund  money  ‘ 
stantly.  Beautiful  white  porcelain 
ameled  bathtub, 

5ft.  long.  Latest 
design  golden  oak 
•loset.  One-piece 
sanitary  p  tree- 
lain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  in¬ 
stalling  free. 

Write  today  for  | 
my  big  plumbing 
catalog,  g  i  v  i  n  g  ) 
full  descriptions  I 

on  bathroom  out-  I _  _ _  _____ 

fits,  heating  plants,  pneumatic  water  systems  for  running 
water  ($42  up),  gasoline  engines, hydraulic  rams,  pumps,  pipes, 
valves,  lighting  plants  and  fixtures.  Save  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Write  Today  for  large  catalog — FREE. 


M.J.GIBBONSS? 


DAYTON,  O. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  end  a  Single  Wheel  Ho.  arc 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill*  accurately  any  thickneis  deiired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  bruih  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drop*  4  to  24  inche*, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  need*  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
f  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachment* 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  thia  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  (how  it. 
Write  u*  for  (pedal  booklet*. 

Complete  lino  of  farm, 

\ard  to 


garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bos  1022GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


The“Lou  Dillon”  Tandem 
Garden  Cultivator 

It  can  bo  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows. 

One-third  quicker  and  easier  than 
any  other  garden  cultivator,  eas¬ 
ier  to  push  than  a  lawn  mower. 

No  gardener  can  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue 
and  testimonials.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  han¬ 
dle  them,  write  to  ns  for 
special  intro¬ 
ductory  price. 

Dept.  L, 

THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


STAR 


WHEELBARROW 

SEEDER 


SAVES 
TIME 
LABOR 
and 
SEED 

THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  the  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Nevermind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  yoiu-  dealer  does_not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO.,  Box.  R,  Shortsville,  N,Y. 

KITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Savo 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1 V*  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 

For  Running  Cream  Separators  DAIRYMEN,  Take  a  Look  at 
iSgESJ?  the  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

It’s  the  original  and  “only 
thing”  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  TRY  ONE.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  “STRITE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


Le  Roy  Sulkies  Leave  No  Dead  Furrows. 

To  the  users  of  Le  Roy  Walking  Plows,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  buy  expensive  space  to  urge  the  trial  of 

Le  Roy  Riding  Plows.  They  know  and  tell  their 
friends  what  we  claim  and  guarantee  the 
Le  Roy  Plows  are  easier  draft  and  do 
better  work  than  others.  The  main  arch  on 

Le  Roy  Sulkies  is  a  steel  beam,  others  use 
a  casting.  Le  Roy  frame  is  all  steel.  The 
weight  of  your  foot  will  operate  our  “easy 
foot  trip”  and  the  team  does  all  the  work  and 
performs  it  easy. 

A  boy  can  do  the  work  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  man  and  come  in  fresh  from  a  big 
day’s  work.  Either  chill  or  steel  bottom 
plows  supplied.  Avoid  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  dead  furrow  by  using 
Le  Roy  Two-way  Sulky  Plows.  A 
call  on  your  home  dealer  or  a  line  from 
you  will  secure  additional  and  interesting 
information. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO„  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

{This  Company  is  independent  of  any  Trust,  Combine  or  Merger) 


1912. 
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Various  Farm  Recipes. 

Potato  Scab  Prevention. — Soak  the  un¬ 
cut  seed  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  for¬ 
malin,  one  pint  to  30  gallons  of  water. 

Oat  Smut. — Put  the  seed  in  a  heap  on 
barn  floor  and  sprinkle  with  one  pint  forma¬ 
lin  in  50  gallons  water.  Use  as  many  gal¬ 
lons  of  solution  as  there  are  bushels  of 
grain  to  treat.  Shovel  the  grain  over 
while  sprinkling ;  then  cover  the  pile  with 
heavy  blankets  and  leave  over  night. 

Bean  Weevils. — Put  the  beans  in  a  tight 
bin  or  vessel.  On  the  top  set  a  dish  con¬ 
taining  a  small  quantity  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon.  Cover  and  leave  several  hours.  The 
fumes  are  heavier  than  air  and  sink  down, 
penetrating  the  beans  and  killing  all  breath¬ 
ing  insects.  The  bisulphide  fumes  are  very 
inflammably,  so  do  not  bring  ‘a  light  near 
them. 

Hydrocyanic  Fumigation. — The  propor¬ 
tions  for  100  cubic  feet  of  space  are  :  Cyan¬ 
ide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
one  fluid  ounce ;  water,  three  ounces.  Use 
an  earthen  vessel.  Pour  the  water  in  first, 
and  add  the  acid  to  it.  Have  at  least  two 
windows  so  that  they  may  be  opened  from 
outside.  Put  the  cyanide  in  a  thin  paper 
bag,  drop  it  in  the  liquid,  and  yet  out  at 
once,  as  a  single  whiff  may^be  fatal.  This 
gas  will  kill  all  breathing  things.  After 
two  hours  open  windows  from  outside  and 
ventilate  thoroughly  before  entering. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Copper  sulphate,  five 
pounds ;  lime,  five  pounds,  water,  50  gallons. 
Put  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  bag  and  sus¬ 
pend  in  a  vessel  of  water  until  dissolved ; 
add  the  slaked  lime  in  a  creamy  solution, 
and  then  water  to  make  50  gallons.  This 
is  standard  strength  for  work  on  dormant 
trees.  For  use  on  foliage  it  must  be  diluted 
according  to  sensitiveness  of  the  plants.  If 
desired  strong  “stock  solutions”  of  the  cop¬ 
per  and  lime  may  be  made,  to  be  mixed 
and  watered  as  needed. 


The  “Lime-Sulphur”  Mixture. 

What  is  this  lime-sulphur  mixture  I  hear 
bo  much  about?  1  called  up  the  druggist, 
but  he  never  heard  of  it  and  does  not  keep 
it  in  stock.  j.  s.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

We  really  thought  every  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  knew  that  this  mixture  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sulphur  and  lime’  used  for 
spraying  trees  and  vines.  The  directions 
given  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
are  simple  and  exact,  so  we  give  them  here. 
The  proportions  are  40  pounds  of  pure  lump 
lime  and  80  pounds  of  sulphur.  This  is  to 
go  in  50  gallons  of  water,  or  smaller  lots 
in  the  same  proportion.  First  moisten  the 
sulphur  into  an  even  paste — without  lumps. 
Slake  the  lime  by  pouring  on  about  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  adding  the  lime  gradually 
so  as  not  to  have  too  rapid  a  boiling.  Pour 
in  the  sulphur  paste  slowly  while  this  boil¬ 
ing  is  going  on,  and  when  the  slaking  is 
done  add  the  water  needed  to  make  the  full 
proportion,  and  boil  steadily  for  one  hour. 
As  the  water  boils  away  add  more,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  needed  amount.  Then  strain 
the  mixture  into  a  barrel,  and  keep  it  cov¬ 
ered.  This  in  brief  is  the  way  to  make 
“lime-sulphiy.”  Of  course  this  strong  liquid 
is  not  to  be  used  at  its  full  strength.  It  is 
diluted  with  water.  In  Winter,  while  the 
trees  are  dormant,  the  mixture  can  be  used  j 
one  part  to  eight  or  nine  of  water,  while 
for  Summer  spraying  40  or  more  parts  of 
water  are  needed.  It  will  kill  scale  in¬ 
sects  or  others  which  are  killed  from  the 
outside,  and  also  help  destroy  disease  germs. 
It  is  not  a  poison  and  will  not,  alone,  kill 
leaf-eating  insects,  but  poisons  can  be  used 
with  it  if  needed.  There  are  “commercial” 
brands  on  the  market — that  is  the  mixture 
ready  made.  Most  of  these  are  reliable  and 
effective. 


Those  “Home  Laid”  Eggs. 

On  the  editorial  page  is  a  reference  to 
“home-laid”  eggs.  Full  particulars,  regard¬ 
ing  this  deal  are  given  in  the  following  from 
the  Norwalk,  Conn.  “Hour.”  The  eggs  were 
bought  on  February  3  by  W.  H.  Byington. 
The  eggs  were  dfily  delivered  and  the  first 
one  taken  out  of  the  box  bore  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“The  purchaser  of  this  egg  is  requested 
to  communicate  with  J.  L.  Thompson,  Iteady- 
ville,  Tenn.” 

Mr.  Byington  telephoned  the  grocer,  who 
admitted  that  the  case  of  eggs  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Stamford,  and 
that  they  had  cost  him  47  cents  a  dozen. 
Mr.  Byington  then  wrote  J.  L.  Thomason, 
as  follows : 

“This  is  to  notify  you  that  I  purchased 
an  egg  with  your  name  and  address  on  it 
on  February  3,  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  use  the 
inclosed  stamped  envelope,  to  let  me  know 
the  date  on  which  you  sold  the  egg,  and  the 
price  received  per  dozen,  and  oblige, 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“W.  H.  BYINGTON.” 

He  promptly  received  the  following  reply : 

“In  reply  to  yours  of  February  the  5th, 
will  say  that  I  sold  the  eggs  that  the  one 
which  bore  my  name  and  address  on,  about 
December  10,  1911.  I  received  17  cents  per 
dozen  for  them,  which  we  think  is  a  high 
price  here,  but  I  expect  those  eggs  cost  you 
25  or  30  cents  per  dozen  there.  If  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble  write  me  and  tell  me  what 
they  cost  you  per  dozen  there.” 

Truly  yours, 

J.  L.  THOMASON. 

My  Byington  has  used  up  two  pencils  and 
three  pads  trying  to  figure  who  got  the  profit 
of  33  cents  between  the  buying  and  the 
selling  price.  In  its  seven  weeks’  journey  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  passed  through 
not  over  four  transactions  which,  allowing 
an  average  profit  of  five  cents  per  dozen 
for  each  person  handling  the  egg  and  the 
liberal  allowance  of  two  cents  for  freight 
and  storage,  would  bring  the  price  to  the 
consumer  at  not  over  40  cents  and  Mr. 
Byington  is  still  figuring  as  to  who  got  the 
extra  dime.  As  the  egg  “shook”  in  the  shell 
when  purchased,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
“blow”  it  and  he  has  saved  the  shell  as  one 
more  monument  to  the  trusts. 


a 


This  is  not 

mere  claim.  It  is 
the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  owners  of 
Sharpies  Mechanical  Milkers. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word,  nor  their  word,  for  this. 

We  stand  ready  to  prove  it  on  your 
own  cows  or  no  sale.  Mr.  Henry 
Fielden,  Supt.  Branford  Farms,  Groton, 

Conn.,  where  some  of  the  highest  priced 
Guernsey  cows  in  the  world  are  milked  with 
a  Sharpies  Milker,  writes: 

“Two  men  with  the  Sharpies  Milker  milk  80  cows  in  from  fifty -seven 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  cows  take  to  the  machine  readily 
and  seem  much  more  contented  than  when  being  milked  by  hand.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  we  have  ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

THE  SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 

has  the  “Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze,” 

which  pushes  the  blood  back  with  each  pulsa¬ 
tion,  overcoming  the  stumbling  block  of  all  former  mechanical 
milkers.  Ic  leaves  the  teats  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  the 
same  as  after  hand  milking.  The  cow  is  treated  so  gently  she 
enjoys  it,  and  fears  no  injury,  no  abuse.  She  stands  perfectly 
contented  giving  down  her  milk  more  readily  and  more  freely  than 
when  milked  by  hand.  The  yield  is  increased — your  dairy  profits 
grow.  Read  this  letter  from  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul,  Chester,  Pa. 

“The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  seems  to  be  entirely  comfortable  to  the  cows;  in  fact, 
our  cows  are  in  much  better  condition  now  than  they  were  when  the  milker  was  started,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  has  increased  about  ten  per  cent.  Altogether,  I  consider  it  about  the 
most  satisfactory  investment  about  my  dairy.” 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon — Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  will  put  a  Sharpies 

Milker  in  your  dairy  and  guarantee  it  to  give 
you  perfect  satisfaction  or  no  sale.  We  prove  it  does  the  work 
to  your  satisfaction.  We  give  you  ample  time  for  trial.  Send 
the  coupon  now  for  catalog.  Guaranteed  by  a  company  that  has  been  making 
high-class  dairy  machinery  for  31  years. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTFR  PA  Chicago,  Ill.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  f  ./ 

VV  A  '-niLO  1  LR,  r  A.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  ^  <0° 


The  Sharpl  es 

Mechanical  Milker 
lias  few  parts,  is  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  and  pro¬ 
duces  milk  of  the 
lowest  bacterial  content.  It 
milks  the  cow  cleaner^ 
than  the  average 
hand  milker. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Four  Car  Owners  in 
Every  Five  Use  the 
Reliable  Stewart 
Speedometer. 

An  Absolute  Necessity  on  Every  Car 
TeIJ»  you  how  fast  you  go— saves  you 
from  arrest  and  accidents;  keeps  track 
of  your  season  mileage;  helps  you  follow 
guide  book  mileage  when  touring;  saves 

you  money 
on  tire  ad- 
justments; 
checks  your 
gasoline  and 
oil  supplies; 
helps  you  get 
maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  out 
of  your  car. 
Beautifully 
made;  abso¬ 
lutely  accur¬ 
ate;  open 
dial;  easily 
read;  jewel 
bearings; 
positive  odo¬ 
meter;  un¬ 
breakable 
flexible  shaft; 
drop  forged 
swivel  joint  that  will  outwear  the  car. 
Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Send  for  new  1912  descriptive  catalog;  tells  you 
why  in  our  big  factory  we  can  make  the  best 
speedometer  at  the  lowest  price.  WRITE  TODAY. 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

1909  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston’ 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  LosAngeles* 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  London,  Paris 


Speedometers,  SI  5  to  830 
Clock  Combinations.  845  to  S70 

Stewart  Speedometers  h  a  v  e 
100,000-mile  season  odometer,  100- 
mile  trip  register;  can  be  reset  to 
any  tenth  of  a  mile. 


NEW  WHEELS  For  Your  Old  Wagon 


“  ELECTRIC  ’  STEELS  to  fit  any  wagon— old  or  new.  Make  a  new  wagon  of 
your  old  gear  at  small  cost.  We  guarantee  fit.  Give  a  low  lift — you  get  more 
work  done  in  less  time,  with  less  labor.  Cost  less  than  wood  wheels  and  last 
longer.  Do  not  rut  fields  and  meadows.  Investigate  *  ‘Electric”  Steel  Wheels. 
ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON— made  of  Oak,  Hickory  and  Steel.  Just  what  you 
want  for  all  kinds  of  knock-about  work.  Wdl  last  a  lifetime.  Has  unbreak¬ 
able  steel  wheels.  Easy  draft.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  yourself  and 
your  team.  Write  us  today  for  free  book.  Address 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48  ,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


THE  BOOK  YOU’LL  WANT  ~ 

IF  YOU  STUDY  OUT  THINGS 

Every  live  farmer  will  want  to  learn  the  secret  of  getting  bigger  returns  from 
his  land,  of  avoiding  the  big  waste  of  manure,  labor  and  time  which  is  losing 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  Get  a  copy  of  this  free  book  and 
study  it.  Read  about  the  Circular  Beater  and  learn  why  it  makes 


Walter 
A.  Wood 


Fearless  Manure  Spreader 

one  of  the  most  valuable  machines  a  farmer  can  own. 

This  Beater  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery.  Spreads  the  manure  twice  the  width  of  the  bed; 
a  strip  eight  feet  wide  from  a  four  foot  body.  With  it  you  can  cut  the  time  and  labor  of  spreading 
in  half — do  two  acres  while  your  neighbor  does  one.  No  other  spreader  is  so  equipped;  it’s  the 
only  one  which  spreads  as  evenly  on  the  edge  of  the  strip  as  in  the  center,  thick  or  thin  as  you 
wish.  No  other  spreader  tears  up  the  manure,  corn  stalks,  etc.,  so  fine  and  in  the  best  shape  / 
for  quick  action  of  the  elements.  No  other  has  a  lighter  draft — one  team  will  haul  a  Fearless  f 
all  day.  The  Fearless  has  a  very  low  body  and  tracks  with  an  ordvruvry  wagon.  ^COUPON 
The  Fearless  is  strong,  durable,  long-lived  because  it  has  “Walter  A.  Wood  ^  Walter  A- 
Quality”  in  every  part.  We  guarantee  it  unconditionally.  /  WoodM.&R- 

We  want  yon  to  know  the  Fearless  Spreader  and  all  it  will  do  for  +  M.  Co.,  Hoosick 
you ;  to  know  it  as  WC  know  it  and  as  hundreds  of  practical  farmers  f  Falls,  N.  Y_ 

know  it  from  experience.  *  Send  me.  Free 

•.v„  ,  r  >  yonr  book  describing 

Whether  or  not  you  want  to  buy  a  manure  spreader  now  .  the  Fearless  Spreader 

DON’T  MISS  SENDING  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK  ^  t  cular  Beater.  * 

before  the  copies  are  all  gone.  Send  your  request  today — 
mail  the  coupon  or  a  post  card.  You’ll  forget  it  if  you  don’t 
'  it  now  and  you’ll  lose  a  lot  of  valuable  information.  f 


do  i 


Name 


Walter  A.Wood  Mowing  6  Reaping  Machine  Co.  / 

Box  231  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y.  /^Address. 
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BACKYARD  GARDEN  GAME  IN  1911. 

PART  II. 

About  March  10  the  compost  was 
forked  over  again ;  March  15  I  planted 
four  drills  of  celery  seed  in  the  cold 
frame  between  the  lettuce  plants,  which 
were  eight  inches  each  way ;  also  sowed 
more  lettuce  seed.  About  this  time  I 
sowed  spinach  between  the  hedge  and 
first  row  of  strawberries,  and  between 
the  first  and  second  rows  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  late  in  March  when  tomato  plants 
were  about  making  third  pair  of  leaves, 
I  potted  about  100  of  them  into  three- 
inch  pots,  setting’pots  in  the  pans  before 
mentioned,  and  placing  them  at  an  east 
window.  March  31  I  spread  the  heap  of 
ashes  and  the  compost  on  the  garden, 
hoping  to  get  it  plowed  on  the  next 
day,  but  it  rained.  So  much  work  in 
March. 

With  the  rain  on  April  1  the  ground 
was  not  in  shape  to  plow  until  the  7th. 
April  6  I  spotted  some  tomato  plants 
into  the  cold  frame.  April  7  had  the 
garden  plowed  with  a  two-horse  plow. 
First  I  had  a  furrow  thrown  from  the 
strawberries  and  the  hedge,  then  re¬ 
versed  and  turned  the  furrow  right 
back  again.  This  was  done  to  break  the 
edge  of  the  ground  better.  Now  com¬ 
pleted  the  job  of  plowing,  and  then 
harrowed  over  about  three  times;  any 
corners  or  edges  not  properly  broken  up 
with  the  plow  I  spade  up,  and  with  a 
steel  rake  pulverize  and  smooth  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  garden,  leveling  it 
up  as  best  I  can.  On  April  10  I  finished 
leveling  the  garden  and  then  staked  both 
the  ends  of  the  rows  with  stakes  about 
two  feet  long.  The  measurements  are 
made  and  the  stakes  driven  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  all  use  of  them  for 
succession  crops  has  been  made,  and 
lines  can  be  drawn  to  accurately  locate 
any  row  or  drill  at  any  time,  the  stakes 
always  ready  for  use. 

April  19  Sowed  Winter  Queen  celery 
snips  in  the  same  drill,  also  planted  the 
four  rows  of  beets  between  the  rows 
for  strawberry  plants.  1  put  the  plow 
on  my  Planet,  Jr.,  wheel  hoe  and  with 
it  open  up  furrows  to  put  in  manure, 
and  after  the  manure  is  in  I  cover  it 
with  the  plow.  In  this  manner  I  pre¬ 
pared  two  rows  on  the  12th  for  the  early 
tomato  plants,  smoothed  and  pulverized 
the  ridge  with  the  rake,  and  planted 
beet  seed  the  same  day  in  these  rows. 
April  13  with  the  same  tool  I  prepared 
the  two  rows  and  planted  the  Bovee 
potatoes.  I  cut  the  potatoes  to  pieces  of 
one  eye  only.  On  the  19th  I  raked  down 
these  rows  and  planted  radish  seed  in 
them.  I  planted  the  Early  Record  peas 
on  the  13th.  April  17  I  planted  a  row 
of  spinach  about  six  inches  to  the  south¬ 
erly  side  of  each  of  the  two  last  corn 
rows,  also  planted  one-half  row  each  of 
Peep  O’Day  and  Howling  Mob  sweet 
corn,  and  after  making  little  hills  be¬ 
tween  same  with  hand  hoe,  I  set  lettuce 
plants  from  cold  frame  in  them  be¬ 
tween  the  corn. 

April  19  sowed  Winter  Queen  Celery 
seed  in  a  bed  beside  kitchen  step.  April 
21  I  set  Heritage  strawberry  plants.  On 
24th  I  sowed  carrots  in  the  row  extend¬ 
ing  from  cabbage  plants  toward  house; 
then  made  a  drill  one  foot  each  side  of 
same  in  which  I  planted  lettuce  and  to¬ 
mato  seed ;  25th  and  26th  set  out  re¬ 
mainder  of  strawberry  plants,  three  va¬ 
rieties,  Stevens  Late  Champion,  Success, 
and  Auto.  Set  out  one  dozen  cabbage- 
plants.  I  planted  one  row  Thomas  Lax- 
ton  peas  on  the  29th. 

As  I  was  not  able  to  plow  until  the 
7th,  I  saw  nearly  a  week’s  time  lost  and 
discovered  a  space  not  utilized  between 
the  first  row  for  strawberry  plants  and 
the  hedge,  and  I  put  a  quart  of  onion 
sets  in  same  and  the  onions  sold  from 
them  brought  me  in  a  dollar.  On  the 
24th  I  sowed  pepper  seeds  in  frame. 
During  April  I  was  using  lettuce  from 
cold  frame  nearly  every  day,  and  gave 
some  heads  to  neighbor,  $1.35  worth  by 
the  30th,  and  a  bunch  of  radish  front- 
frame.  Beginning  with  the  16th,  by  the 
end^  of  month  had  sold  23  heads  lettuce 
at  five  cents,  $1.15,  so  I  stood  as  follows 


with  1910:  Sales,  five  cents;  used  $1.30, 
$1.35;  1911  sales,  $1.15;  used  $1.43,  $2.58. 
So  we  start  May  full  of  hope,  and 
planted  one-half  row  each  of  Howling 
Mob  and  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn 
on  the  1st  and  set  lettuce  plants  between 
and  planted  green  and  wax  pod  beans 
on  the  3rd,  when  I  saw  the  first  pota¬ 
toes  breaking  ground,  also  the  lettuce 
and  tomato  seeds  were  coming  through. 
Planted  squash  and  cucumber  on  the 
11th;  on  the  13th  got  the  row  ready 
with  the  plow  and  set  the  poles  for 
Lima  beans,  put  in  the  manure  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  plow.  Planted  Lima  beans 
on  15th,  and  set  out  the  rows  of  Earliest 
Pink  tomato  plants,  finishing  same  on 
the  16th,  when  I  planted  one-half  row 
of  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn. 

During  May  I  sold  lettuce  from  the 
frame,  six  dozen  tomato  plants,  scul¬ 
lions,  radish  from  potato  row  and  spin¬ 
ach.  May  sales  were  $3.38.  I  continued 
to  use  lettuce,  rhubarb,  radish,  and 
picked  pint  of  strawberries  on  the  29th, 
with  more  on  30th  and  31st.  Used  $2.12 
during  month.  May  31st  the  score 
stood:  1911,  used  $3.55,  sold  $4.53,  total 
$808;  1910,  used  $6.61,  sold  $4.77,  total, 
$11.38,  $3.30  behind,  and  the  outlook  a 
little  discouraging.  May  had  been  a  hot, 
dry  month ;  about  all  we  could  do  was  to 
keep  the  garden  from  burning  up,  and 
this  after  a  late  and  cold  April  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  poor  showing.  On  the 
other  hand  we  had  only  picked  two 
quarts  of  strawberries  yet,  and  had  the 
crop  ahead  of  us,  whatever  it  might  be. 
On  the  1st  of  June  thinned  out  beets; 
2d,  sold  remaindtr  of  scallions;  3d, 
planted  one-half  row  of  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  sweet  corn.  On  June  6th  set  out 
row  of  Trucker’s  Favorite  tomatoes  be¬ 
tween  the  potato  rows  and  the  Ponde- 
rosa  plants  were  set  just  far  enough 
from  second  row  of  potatoes  to  allow 
room  to  dig  them,  and  transplanted  lev 
tuce  plants  in  between  Lima  beans. 

_ STANTON  KIRKBRIDE. 

THRIFTY 
«  STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


Kresof^ 
Dip  N21 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW,  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED 

PARKE,DAVIS8tC0. 

^  w  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

vDETR0IT,MICH 
U.S.A 


My  Scale  on  T rial,  Freight  Prepaid 

I  makeall  kinds 
of  scales.  Send  mo 
your  name.  I  will 
send  price  list. 

You  select  any 
scale  you  want— I 
will  prepay  tho 
freight  ana  send 
it  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  If  not  as 
represented  I  will 
take  it  away. 


You  can’t  lose— 
you  don’t  spend 
a  cent.  I  won’t 
lose.  After  fifty 
years’experience. 
I  won’t  throw 


money  away  by 
having  a  poor 
scale  left  on  my 
hands  and  be  out 
t  h  e  freight,—— 
I? 


\tnpV 

Wow 


ter  Tarin 
ente 


IslThlM  1 


You  Should  Have  This 
New  John  Deere  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements. 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and  use  them 
under  varying  conditions.  It  is 
a  practical  encyclopedia  for  the 
.  farm.  It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 

.Mailed  Free  to  Farmer^ 


If-  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy  of  this  new  book,  be 
sure  to  ask  ua  for  it  now.  t 

Get  Qualitu  and  Service 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both  A 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Buy  Your  Wagon  Once  For  All 

There  Is  a  wagon  made  that  is  stronger,  more  durable-  and 
of  lighter  draft  than  any  other  This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 


the  strongest  known  wheel  construction.  Every  spoke  is 
staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  Is  at  the  top,  side  or 
bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  carries  its  share  of  tho  load. 


Roller  Bearings 


Entirely  of  steel  I-Beams,  Channels  and  Angles,  solidly  held  That  roller  bearings  reduce  draft  is  generally  c 
together  with  large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great  pressure,  the  various  styles,  tne  straight  roller  bearing  is 
Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is  and  most  successful. 


constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  ser. 
vice.  Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear 
is  practically  one  solid  piece  that 
cannot  come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that 
are  trussed  and  made  with  a  tension, 


The  Roller  Bearing 


conceded.  Of 
the  simplest 


For  this  wagon  the  straight  roller 
bearing  is  especially  adapted.  „ 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight. 
Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is 
equipped  with  straight  roller  bearings 
it  Is  of  light  draft. 

A  little  book  well  be  pleased  to 
send  free,  tells  of  a  good  many  more 
superior  features  this  wagon  has. 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  whether  you  want  your  copy  of  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them "  and  in  order  to 
yet  the  "Wagon  Book"  containing  full  information  regarding  the  above  described  wagon,  ask  for  Package  No.  IPS 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


.  ‘JONES,  He  Fays  the  Freight’* 

80  King  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Prepare  Ensilage 

^  is  the  title  of  a  hew  hoot  which  will  interest  every  dairyman, 
breeder  and  farmer.  It  tells  how  to  prepare  ensilage  that  will 
have  unusual  value  as  a  winter  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep;  explains  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  corn  to  make 
best  ensilage,  proper  time  to  cut  corn,  and  how  to  pack  it 
in  the  silo  so  it  will  keep  juicy  and  palatable.  Write  for 
this  book.  It  also  tells  what  users  have  to  say  about  the 
world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine,  the 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Will  cut  and  elevate  green  corn  or  dry  fodder.  In  competitive  tests  the 
PAPEC  has  cut  and  elevated  better  silage  in  less  time  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter.  No  lost  motion.  Convenient 
and  easy  to  operate;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground.  Cast-iron  frame 
wood  to  twist  and  warp.  It  ‘‘throws  and 
blows  over  fifty  feet  without  clogging. 

Will  increase  your  profits  and  decrease 
your  labor.  Sold  with  positive  guarantee. 

Writefor‘‘How  to  Prepare  Ensilage”  to-day 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  IO.  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Distributing  Points 

Drs  Moines  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moine*,  la. 

Western  Implement  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ImJ. 

Dallman  &  Cooper  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac.Wi*. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL 

Fattens  Calves  Quicker  Than 
Milk  and  Much  Cheaper 

WISNKK  MFG.  CO. 
230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

"Everything  for  dairymen 
always  in  stock’ * 


YnrTYV.ib^v' 


rOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
'  Green  Mountain.  "  All  woodwork 
below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 
"ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  I’rof.  Estcn,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage  ?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  docs  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?"  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


1U12. 


THIS  1<U  KA.  Lv  NLCW-VURKKR 


5  fc»7 


4H.P.  KEROGA5  $65 

■  $15  Friction  ITDiriP  “ww 
Clutch  Pulley  r  In-EvIL^ 

“The  Greatest  Engine  Bargain  Ever  Advertised”  F 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Alcohol,  Etc. 


LATKST 
SIMPLEST 
LIGHTKST 
STRONGEST 
CHEAPEST 
BEST 

Frco  trial  of¬ 
fer.  G unran 
toed  forever. 

8  and  16H.P. 

Electric  light¬ 
ing  outfit*,  Va¬ 
cuum  Cleaner*, 

Power  Spray¬ 
er*,  Purupa, etc. 
at  lowest  poHHlhlo  prices. 


Sent 


GOVERNOR 
HKTAKDI.D 

SPA  R  K 

FUEL 

INJECTOR  | 
Tin  <  K  !•  lv»DS 
FRICTION 
CLUTCH 
PULLEY  | 

Kerogas 
EngineCo. 

07  99  Fort  St.  W 
Detroit,  Mich, 
for  Circular  No.  10  I 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  RELIABLE 

A  dealer  who  offers  you 
a  Kraus  Cultivator  is 

thinking  of  something  else 
besides  the  profit  on  that 
one  sale.  He  is  considering 
the  service  you  will  get  and 
the  good  will  you  will  have 
for  him  for  selling  it  to  you. 


THE  KRAUS  Pivot-Axle 
Sulky  CULTIVATOR 

is  guided  entirely  by  foot  levers.  So  easy — 
seems  like  play.  A  touch  of  the  foot  moves 
entire  cultivator  to  right  or  left. 

Hillsides,  Uneven  Land  and  Crooked 

Rows  Cultivated  as  easily 
as  Level  Land. 

Steel  Frame.  Perfect  Balance.  Built  for 
wear  and  work.  High  or  low  wheel.  Pivot 
Clang  or  Hammock  Seat.  105  different  styles 
to  choose  from.  Free  descriptive  catalog  on 
request.  Don’t  buy  a  Cultivator  until  you 
find  out  all  about  the  KRAUS. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
DEPT.  21  AKRON,  OHIO 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  lest  of  service  on  tome  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tic  the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

All  No.  9  Wire  Hmi  * 

Write  for 

Free  Iiook 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  poslul 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sample  anddircct-from- 
factory  price.  Write 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Maunee  St., 

Knot  can’t  Slip  KJS  Adrian.  Micbioan. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

With  STAHL’S  fSm 


YOU  don’t  need  experi¬ 
ence.  M y  35  yea  rs ’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  STAHL’S 
KXCJi  LS 1 0  R ,  the  m  os  t 
efficient  and  most  economic 
col  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  suc¬ 
cess.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to 
la.otiU  per  year  extra  an<t  ennih;  with  BTAIIT.’S 

EX  CELS  I  OIL  Tir/u  „  _ 

can  do  It  too.  BTAIll/8  EXCELSIOR 


1877-1912 


hatchet  the  larpcat  poitalble  percentage 
of  ci/f/t  and  it  tnost  economical  to  operate 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

"tUldof  Poultry  for  Pleasure  ontl  Profit." 
Explains  why  8TAH1/8  KXCKL8I0R  with  Ha 
many  exclusive  fuaturea  la  t ho  ouo  you  want. 
Geo.  If. Stahl,  443  Onk  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


$Q35  BUYS  BOTH 


;q 

125  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.35 
125  CHICK  BROODER  $4.00 

A  Bargain-THE  NATIONAL 

Made  of  shoot  stool.  Double  lined  with 
i  asbestos  and  fibro 


board;  cold  rolled  copper  tank.  . 
Deep  nursery.  Host  Incubator 
made,  ltlg  batches  guaranteed. 
Kond  for  freo  catalog  and  poultry 
book.  National  Incubator  Co.. 
1226  19th  St.,  Racino,  Vt/is. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $  J  Q 


and  Brooder  BFo™ 

Sf  ordered  together.. 

Freight  paid  cant  of 
Rockies,  liot water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
^  walla,  double  idnaa 
— J  doors.  Free  catalog 
"  doscrlboa  H  thorn.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.. 

Host  J  1H  _ Racine,  Wlo. 


HURRY  UP!  To  Be  Most 

Send  name  on  postal  for  QITrrF^imFITI 
offer  of  our  new  Poultry  v  UIj 

LesHonu  free  to  every  new  cus¬ 
tomer,  Out  Ollcrctst’s  big  book 
FRKB  an<l  also  )i  1h  factH  about 
bis  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Les¬ 
sons  given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  WSKST 

Start  rlffht  fur  bluest  profit*.  W rlto  to 

Des  Moines  IncubatorCo..  tio  Second  St-,  lien  Moines,  la. 


i  ’Adam"  Bone  Cutter 


Cuts  faster  and  better.  vhe  only  cutter  with  bnll-boarlngs. 
Easiest  ruimiug;  cuts  crisp  and  fine;  knives  of  the  best  tool 
steel;  every  part  Interchangeable;  pays  for  itself  in  3  months. 
Hons  fed  green  bono  lay  twice  ns  many  eggs,  aro  healthier. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  about  Adum  Bono  Cutters  (hand  or 

Sower,)  Perfect  Poultry  Leg  Hands,  and  other  specialties. 

’in.  £.  Pratt  Mfg,  Co.,  Room  152,  35  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111.  I 


PERFECT  POULTRY  LEG  BANDS 


Berry  Ticker’s  Card. 

I  enclose  a  berry  picker’s  card  that 
I  devised  to  use  in  place  of  tickets;  it 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  to  us,  and 
the  pickers  arc  very  much  pleased  with 
the  system,  as  there  arc  no  small  tick¬ 
ets  to  lose,  which  often  happens  when 
they  try  to  keep  them  until  they  get  a 
hundred ;  most  children  will  pick  more 
baskets,  as  each  is  trying  to  get  a  full 
card  first.  The  pickers  take  out  five 
two-quart  baskets  which  they  tie 
around  them;  as  fast  as  a  basket  is 
filled  it  is  set  in  the  row.  When  the 
five  baskets  are  full  they  bring  them 
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BERRY  TICKET- 

up  to  the  packing  house,  the  packer 
punches  their  card,  and  they  return  to 
the  berry  patch  with  five  more  baskets 
to  fill.  We  pay  three  cents  per  two 
quart  basket  for  picking  strawberries, 
five  cents  for  red  and  black  raspberries 
and  four  to  five  cents  for  blackber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  gooseberries,  but  us¬ 
ually  the  gooseberries  are  stripped  from 
the  hushes  (the  pickers  wearing  leath¬ 
er  gloves)  and  cleaned  with  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  We  got  most  of  our  pickers 
from  the  city  (Cleveland)  ;  these  are 
engaged  a  few  weeks  in  advance.  A 
card  is  left  with  each  one  and  we  noti¬ 
fy  them  by  post  card  when  to  begin. 
We  pay  one-half  the  carfare  and  the 
traction  company  sells  us  berry  pickers’ 
tickets  in  100  lots  at  half  rates,  which 
we  furnish  our  pickers  at  -cost. 

Ohio.  ARTHUR  D.  DORR. 


Crape  Spraying  Experiment. 

On  page  260  is  a  report  from  Connecticut 
on  spraying  grapes  with  lime  sulphur.  The 
following  figures  show  the  result: 

ROW  1.  HOW  2. 

1  Untreated.  1  Untreated. 

L.  8.  1—120  D  6.  L.  S.  1—75  D  3. 

2  X  8/21  few  8/26, 

all  partly.  2  X  8/26  1-4  ripe. 

L.  S.  1  —  120  I)  10.  L.  S.  1-  75  U  9. 

3  X  8/26  1-2  ripe.  3  X  8/26  1-2  ripe. 

Bord.  D  2.  Bord.  1)  0. 

4  X  8/26  very  few.  4  X  8/26  none  ripe. 

Bord.  D  1.  Bord.  D  1. 

O  X  8/21  few  8/20 

nearly  all.  5  X  8/20  none  ripe. 

L.  S.  1 — 120  I>  2.  Bord.  1)  0. 

0  X  8/21  few  8/26  0  x  8/20  none  ripe. 


all  partly 
L.  8.  1 — 1 20  i)  2. 

7  X  8/20  12  ripe. 
Bord.  U  5. 

8  X  8/20  very  few. 
Bord.  i)  2. 

9  X  8/20  none. 

L.  8.  1 — 100  D  6. 

10  X  20  very  few. 
L.  S.  1 — 100  1)  1. 

11  X  8/20  none. 
Bord.  I)  4. 

12  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
Bord.  D  4. 


Bord.  D  0. 

7  x  8/20  none  ripe. 

L.  8.  1  75  J)  8. 

8  x  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
L.  8.  1—75  1>  8. 

9  X  8/20  1-5  ripe. 
Bord.  1)  5. 

10  X  8/20  1-3  ripe. 
Bord  1)  5. 

1  l  X  8/20  1-3  ripe. 
L.  8.  1—100  D  1. 

12  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
L.  S.  1 — 100  I>  5. 


13  X  8/20  nearly  all.  13  X  8/20  very  few. 
L.  8.  1 — 100  1)  0.  Bold.  J)  7. 


14  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
U  8.  1-100  I)  17. 

15  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
Bord  D  2. 

10  X  8/20  1-4  ripe. 
Bord.  D  19. 


14  X  8/20  very  few. 
Bord.  1)  0. 

15  X  8/20  none  ripe. 
L.  8.  1—100  1)  22. 

10  X  8/20  very  few. 
Ij.  8.  1—100  1)  24. 


17  X  8/20  1-10  ripe.  17  X  8/20  1-3  rlp’ng. 
U.  8.  1—75  !)  19.  Bord.  1)  4. 


18  X  8/20  1-7  ripe. 
L.  8.  1 — 75  I)  5. 

19  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
Bord.  I>  3. 

20  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 
Bord.  1)  12. 


18  X  8/20  very  few. 
Bord.  D  3. 

19  X  8/20  1-2  ripe. 

H.  8.  1—120  1>  5. 

20  X  8/20  all. 

S.  I)  7. 


21  X  8/20  1-4  ripe.  21  x  8/20  3-4  ripe. 

B.  8.  1 — 75  D  9.  Bord.  L)  4. 

22  X  8/20  1-2  ripe.  22  X  8/20  1-3  ripe. 

L.  S.  J — 75  D  8.  Bord.  1)  4. 

23  X  8/20  3-4  ripe.  23  X  8/20  1-3  ripe. 

24  Untreated.  24  Untreated. 

Interpretation  of  the  chart:  D,  diseased 

fruits  during  season;  L.  8.,  lime-sulphur; 
X,  fruits  turning  color  on  August  21  ; 
Bord.,  Boredaux  Mixture.  For  illustration 
take  vine  5.  row  1  ;  sprayed  with  Bordeaux, 
had  one  diseased  fruit;  on  August  21  had 
a  few  fruits  colored,  and  on  August  20 
nearly  all  fruits  on  vine  were  colored. 
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Corning 

EGG  FARM 
BOOK. 


BY  CORNING  HIMSELF 


The  Greatest  Poultry  Book  Ever  Written 
of  the  Greatest  Egg  Farm  Ever  Known 

The  Corning  Egg  Farm  Book 
By  Corning  Himself  ” 

The  Story  of  an  Accomplished  Success.  A  Real 
Book,  not  a  Paper  Covered  Pamphlet 

Every  Owner  of  Hens,  Just  Hal  f  a  Dozen  or  a  Bin  Flock,  Needs 
Tliis  Great,  New  Corning  Book.  H  Means  an  Increase  in  Eggs, 

Chicks,  and  Money  That  Will  Astound  You.  The  Book  Reads  as 
Interestingly  as  a  Novel,  and  Gives  Information  to  the  Dayman 
Which  is  Simply  Invaluable. 

In  this  New  Book  the  Comings  tell  you  howto  get 
the  large,  white  eggs  of  delicate,  delicious  flavor, 
and  more  of  them  than  you  have  ever  had  before. 

We  get  prices  higher  than  the  highest  market  quotations,  and 
are  never  able  to  111!  all  orders.  Last  year  we  received  more 
than  three  times  as  many  orders  for  hatching  eggs  as  we  were 
able  to  till.  Every  hen  we  could  spare  for  breeding  was  sold  in 
the  early  spring  lor  August  delivery.  Tills  is  why  we  really  do 
make  money  with  our  Ileus.  You  can  do  it  too;  this  Now  Book 
shows  you  how. 

Today  we  have  on  the  Farm  9,000  Pullets  ami  Hens  :  15,900  Incubator  Capacity  at  a  Hatching ;  294  feet  of  Brooder 
l??eh ^  ce,  1 « InifPifnfi  Liymu  Houses,  amt  58  huihlimjs  with  a  tloor  space  of  18,455  square  feet,  rcqresentimj  a 
ca.h  investment  of  S40, 000,  nearly  every  penny  of  which  lias  been  made  right  on  the  Farm  out  of  eggs 
and  chickens  during  less  than  six  years.  This  new  book  tells  you  exactly  how  It  was  done  and  how 
you  can  do  it.  You  need  no  other  guldo  or  Instruction  to  succeed. 

$5.41  per  Hen  per  Year  Has  Now  Been 
Surpassed  on  The  Corning'  Egg  Farm 

and  tills  new  book  tells  you  how.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  The  Corning  Egg  Farm  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  anyone  of  lair,  average  intelligence  and  ambition. 

One  great  beauty  of  the  Corning  Method  Is  that  it  is  just  as  suitable  and  effective  with  a  fow  hens 
around  the  lot  as  with  the  largest  flocks  on  big  commercial  egg  farms.  Everyone  should  keep  poultry 

pay  ?oufandrSairyou:handsomily.  8  N°W  Corni"*  Uook  us  «uiUo  your  chickens 

Think  All  You  Get  in  This  New  Corning'  Book 

Sjr$« 

any  bietu  >ou  fancy.— Incubation  ami  Brooding.— Growmn  Youngsters  on  the  Range.— Selecting  the  Breeders.— 


fTHB  STIlA,N  that  makes  the  Corning  ego  farm  Famous-From  a  Photograph. 


Fe0dingllfnri?ivvH?rTiiIll,!'7iino  H  vilse;~ the  Key  to  Success.  Some  World  Startling  Discoveries  in 

btcHHi  "tKiiiono^-wtkVng°planeof  runnl ng* chickens."'  Tbe  W,i»le  . . >  “>«  -nplctc  and 

Of  the'liook'in  no  'ti!n(^%mMb1rnliov°i:^!,l|‘  l,h<!  '''nf'est  nverane  enU  production,  and  you  will  save  the  cost 

siys  -  ’-T  ?sa V  an o  b  r  s  c’b  p! mUrv  Fuin." ‘  1v,‘,l‘,,l,’i'0  '<  ^  The  Pi.titisher  of  a  leadino  Poultry  Journal 

truth  fu  I  statenien'ts  ever^mado  regard  I  ng^apocdtry^pVa  lit.  ^fl'Business'Man'writes*'  Pother1  chicken 

books  could  be  dispensed  with-using  only  Coming’s  for  success  ”  writes.  All  other  chicken 

Bound  in  Rich,  Blue  Cloth,  Stamped  in  Gold,  and  with  Cockerel  In  Colors.  216  nacos  text,  in  clear 
n.!!lf..<,".  M,1;  book ’paper.  A  niagntflcont  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting,  in  all  its  gufrlons  colors  lor 
the  lrontisploce.  &>  magnificent  full- page  and  larger  photographs  in  half-tone  35)  non-and-inl  draw 

a  half,novel>.  PRICE  SPOO  POSTPflm."10118’ spoclflcaUo,,s’  etc-  «»«-  «P  attractively  as  any  Dollar  aurl 

The  CORNING  EGG  FARM,  Bound  Brook,N.J. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  und  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  “RU"  and  always  ipellcd  with  one  “B”) 

r  r*  is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 

T  \  the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  is  ttie 

original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-OID  Gum. 
When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unices 
the  RU-Ber-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  RU-BER-OID.  The  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

.  KA-lor-OID  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 
I  (Colored  Rubaroid)  THREE  COLORS :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  “Around  the 
World,’’  containing  illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  glebe,  and  FREE  samples. 


Trad*  Mark  Ii*[. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 


100  WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Branches:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver 
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THR  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  2. 


An  Honest  Poultry  Man. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  which  he  received  from 
a  poultryman.  Our  friend  was  after 
eggs  for  hatching,  heard  of  this  hen 
man  and  wrote  for  prices.  This  is 
what  he  received : 

Your  letter  In  reference  to  Rhode  Island 
Red  eggs  1  received  yesterday.  I  would 
naturally  suppose  by  the  number  of  eggs 
you  want  from  me  in  February  and  March 
that  you  would  want  me  to  retire  from  the 
poultry  business  and  give  up  my  position 
as  sewer  inspector  of  the  city,  and  retire 
on  my  money  July  4,  1912.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  :  I  never  sold  more  than  15  eggs  at 
one  time  and  those  times  were  far  apart. 
I  have  a  little  backyard  chicken  house  in¬ 
cluding  CO  pullets,  two  hens  and  two 
cockerels.  Not  two  of  my  pullets  are  of  the 
same  shade  of  red,  some  very  dark  and 
some  light.  Not  one  that  would  come  out 
of  a  poultry  show  alive,  let  alone  with  a 
ribbon.  Not  the  kind  you  read  about  in 
poultry  books,  but  for  all  I  love  them  just 
the  same— because  they  are  gentle  and  tame 
and  as  good  layers  as  I  ever  saw. 

In  February,  March  and  April  I  sell  a 
few  sittings  for  $1  and  .$1.25.  If  the  buyer 
is  well  dressed  he  will  pay  $1.25;  if  he 
looks  poor  he  may  get  a  sitting  for  50  cents. 
So  you  see  I  only  do  a  little  bit  in  the 
chicken  business,  and  as  my  stock  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  I  would  not  send  you  eggs 
without  yo'u  saw  my  stock.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  my  good  friends  have  been 
saying  things  about  me  and  got  me  in 
wrong.  Kindly  inform  me  who  it  was. 
Wishing  you  good  success  with  your  Reds,  I 
remain. 

Now  just  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  that  letter  had  gone  on  the 
nest  of  some  henmen  we  all  know ! 
What  prospects  they  would  have 
hatched  out  of  it.  They  would  have 
gone  out  and  picked  up  eggs  as  they 
found  them  and  sent  them  in  at  a 
good  round  price.  This  letter  is  a 
sample  of  the  plain  commercial  honesty 
which  ought  to  be  as  common  as  sun¬ 
shine  and  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  social  progress. 


THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

“Storrs,  Conn.,  Feb.  3. — That  a  hen  can 
lay  two  eggs  per  day  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  in  the  international  egg- 
laying  contest  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

,  “Twenty  hens  in  a  pen  owned  by  E.  L. 
Edgerton,  of  West  Willington,  have  laid  40 
eggs  daily.  They  are  Rose-combed  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
feat,  as  the  liens  are  trap-nested  and  care¬ 
ful  watch  kept  of  the  eggs.” 

The  above  clipping  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  shows  what  ridiculous  things 
some  newspapers  will  print.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  is  really  true.  It  was  demonstrated 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  five 
pullets  actually  did  lay  six  eggs  in  one 
day.  I  have  had  this  happen  in  my  own 
experience  twice  in  18  years.  Probably  two 
yolks  get  detached  from  the  ovaries,  having 
both  developed  at  about  the  same  rate,  and 
are  passed  along  the  oviduct  to  where  they 
are  surrounded  with  the  white,  and  farther 
along  the  shell  is  deposited  and  the  egg 
extruded.  Probably  the  time  between  the 
extrusion  of  the  first  and  second  egg  is  the 
time  required  to  surround  the  yolk  with 
the  white  and  the  shell.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  two  yolks  to  mature  and  become 
detached  at  the  same  time,  but  usually 
when  this  happens  they  are  both  passed 
along  the  oviduct  together  and  both  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  white,  and  the  shell  de¬ 
posited  over  both  yolks,  giving  usy  the 
double-yolked  egg,  which  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common. 

But  the  second  paragraph  of  this  clip¬ 
ping,  stating  that  “20  hens  in  one  pen  have 
laid  40  eggs  daily,”  is  too  absurd  to  need 
denial.  The  Mr.  Edgerton  named  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  friend  of  mine  whom  I  highly 
respect.  It  is  certain  that  no  such  state¬ 
ment  ever  came  from  him.  He  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  actual  performance  of 
his  R.  C.  Reds,  they  having  laid  195  up  to 
February  6,  and  26  the  last  week,  out  of  a 
possible  35 ;  nearly  a  75  per  cent  lay.  A 
pen  of  Single  Comb  Reds  have  exceeded 
this  a  little,  their  record  showing  a  total 
oft  208  eggs,  19  during  the  last  week.  The 
English  pen  of  White  Leghorns  also  laid  19 
last  week,  their  total  being  259.  The  only 
other  pen  which  has  reached  the  200  mark 
is  the  Single  Comb  Reds  named  above. 
Every  pen  of  every  breed  is  laying  now  ex¬ 
cept  one  pen  of  Black  Minorcas.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  6  was  1211,  which  was  an 
average  of  2.4  per  bird  for  all  the  fowls 
entered.  No  pullet  last  week  laid  every  day, 
though  this  has  been  done  several  times  in 
previous  weeks.  Which  reminds  me  of  a 
nine-year-old  boy,  Master  Wilbur  Wood,  a 
neighbor,  who  hatched  seven  pullets  last 
June  from  some  White  Wyandotte  eggs  I 
let  him  have ;  these  pullets  laid  90  eggs 
in  January,  and  last  week  laid  21  eggs  in 
three  days.  That  beats  my  record  this 
year.  Naturally  the  boy  is  quite  elated. 
Comparing  the  breeds,  the  average  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  last  week  is  as 
follows : 

American  Dominiques  . 22 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 19.5 

Partridge  P.  Rocks . 20 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 18.25 

Rose  Comb  It.  I.  Reds . 17.6 

White  P.  Rocks . 14.5 

White  Wyandottes  . 12.9 

Buff  Wyandottes  . 13 

White  Orpingtons  . 13.4 

Black  Langshans . 14 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 12 

Columbian  Wyandottes . 12 

White  Leghorns  . 10.3 

Silver  Wyandottes  . 13 

This  comparison  could  only  be  fair  to 
each  breed  if  an  equal  number  of  pens  were 
entered.  For  instance,  the  one  pen  of 


American  Dominiques  laid  22  eggs;  if  there 
was  31  pens  of  that  breed  entered — as 
there  are  of  White  Leghorns — the  average 
would  probably  be  much  less  than  22.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  Partridge  I’. 
Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes,  Langshans,  Buff 
Wyandottes,  and  several  other  breeds  where 
but  one  pen  is  entered.  It  is  astonishing 
how  the  English  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
keep  up  their  laying,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  every  bird  in  that  pen  froze  its 
comb.  Some  tests  as  to  the  body  tem¬ 
perature  of  different  breeds  has  brought 
out  some  very  remarkable  facts.  The  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  10  It.  I.  Reds  was 
106%,  the  temperature  of  10  Barred  Rocks 
was  106%,  the  temperature  of  10  White 
Leghorns  was  107%.  The  temperature  of 
a  pigeon  was  109.  Probably  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  little  snow  bird  would  be  112 
or  115,  and  that  is  why  he  can  roost  all 
alone  and  be  comfortable  in  an  atmosphere 
far  below  zero.  The  normal  temperature  of 
a  man  is  98.2;  a  temperature  of  106  would 
kill  him  in  a  few  hours.  Is  this  high  tem¬ 
perature  the  explanation  of  the  open-air 
house?  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Mice  in  the  Hen  House. 

Can  you  give  me  any  assistance  in  rid¬ 
ding  my  poultry  houses  of  mice?  They 
seem  to  be  field  mice  of  some  sort,  and 
evidently  have  their  nests  under  the  floor. 
The  tunnels  which  they  dig  at  night  cause 
draughts  in  the  sleeping  quarters.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  use  poison,  and  an  ordinary 
mouse  trap  seems  to  offer  no  temptation  to 
them.  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  being 
troubled  in  this  way,  and  even  the  “Busi 
ness  lien”  fails  to  help  us  in  this.  h.  b. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Sometimes  a  case  like  this  calls  for  very 
simple  remedies.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  the  same  trouble  not  only’  with  mice  but 
with  rats  in  my  laying  houses.  As  in  your 
case,  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  anything 
safe  and  at  the  same  time  effective.  Poison 
you  cannot  use,  and  traps  are  dangerous 
You  can  sometimes  get  results  by  stopping 
of  some  of  the  holes  and  using  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  the  fumes  settling  in  the  bottom 
of  burrow  and  killing  them.  Again  a  verv 
simple  remedy  is  a  dish  of  water  so  that 
the  mice  can  get  to  it.  and  in  trying  to 
drink  will  drop  in  and  be  drowned.  But 
this  will  not  get  them  all.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  I  have  yet  found  is  to  get  a  kitten 
from  a  good  mouser  and  bring  her  up  in 
the  henhouse  itself.  Feed  her  there,  make 
her  think  it  is  her  home,  and  the  mice  will 
disappear.  A  neighbor  of  mine  followed 
this  method,  and  although  he  feeds  from 
hoppers,  is  not  in  the  least  troubled.  This 
may  seem  a  little  too  “easy”  in  this  age  of 
wonderful  invention  and  mouse  catchers, 
but  don’t  be  afraid  to  try  it.  It  is  only  a 
way  of  getting  back  to  Nature  that  we 
hear  so  much  about ;  why  not  in  ca-tching 
mice?  r.  b. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  Horse*  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 
Spring  Work  Begins 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  it  for  years  and  it  is  done  now  by  pro¬ 
gressive  owners  everywhere  in  this  country 

No  way  to  do  it  so  easy,  so  quick  or  so  well  has 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

Madiino  The  Price  of  tbis  splendid  $*7.50 
li  dclllllc  machine  is  only . ■ 

at  your  dealers  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country,  has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en¬ 
closed,  protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Send  now 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue;  Chicago 
Write  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines. 


THE  GRIT  THAT’S  ROUGH 
THE  GRIT  THAT’S  SHARP 

THE  GRIT  THAT  GRINDS 

■wr 

ORDER 

Maka-Shel  Grit 

JJTENS  prefer  it  to 
gravel,  glass  or 
oyster  shell.  It  con¬ 
tains  Lime,  Iron,  Mag¬ 
nesium  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  suited 
to  the  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  increases 
egg  production.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  us 
$1  for  two  ioo-lb.  bags, 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Silica  Grit.  Avoid  substitutes.  Order 
to-day.  Sample  free.  Agents  wanted. 

Edge  Hill  Silica  Rock  Co. 

Box  J.  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  New  Jersey 


TRADE  MARK 


Why  the  Missouri  hen  is  famous 

A  hen  is  like  a  human  being — she  will  work  better  when  she  is  comfortable 
and  well  cared  for.  Missouri  climate  is  just  to  her  liking — neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold.  Especially  in  the  hills  she  thrives  amazingly  and  produces 
accordingly.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  what  the  Missouri  hen  will  do 
when  rightly  cared  for. 

$2.72  a  year  net  profit  per  hen 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  who  follows  his  trade  as  carpenter,  in  Windsor,  Mo., 
operates  the  Red  Walnut  Poultry  Farm,  10  acres,  one  mile  from  town. 
During  1910  Mr.  Clark  collected  6336  eggs  from  60  hens,  incubated  480, 
and  hatched  417,  (87%).  He  realized  $108.27  from  eggs  sold,  and  $94.01 
from  chickens  sold..  His  feed  cost  him  $39.65,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$162.63  or  an  average  of  $2.72  per  hen. 


Any  man  living  along  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
who  is  in  a  position  to  ship  fresh  eggs  to 
these  big  nearby  markets  can  get  fancy 
prices. 

Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  produced  In  this 
lection  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost — the  climate,  soil, 
and  pure  water  make  for  ideal  conditions 
in  poultry  raising, 

If  you  are  not  getting  good  results  you 
may  not  be  located  right.  This  matter  of 
location  is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
There  are  some  particularly  good  locations 


for  profitable  poultry  raising,  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Professor  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  an  expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  Professor  at  the  Kansas  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now 
in  charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  every  locality  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  He  knows  the  best 
place9for  poultry  raising,  and  can  tell  you 
the  very  place  where  you  are  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

Dropmealine  and  tell  me  about  yourself 
and  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will  be 
given  careful,  personal,  expert  advice 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Book  on 

scientific  poultry  raising,  free 

This  book,  written  by  Prof.  Cottrell,  embodying  the  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge  and  advice  of  an  expert  on  poultry  methods, 
is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully  investigated 
and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

L.  M.  Allen,  Passenger  Trsffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  Lines, 

460  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 

John  Sebastian,  Third  Vice-President 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  INCOME? 

Would  $500.00  a  Year  or  More  on  the  Side  be  an  Object  to  You  ? 

You  can  easily  make  that,  and  more  too,  if  you  have  a  back  yard,  or  a  little 
land,  and  are  willing  to  devote  two  hours  a  day  to  the  work.  The  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  overdone.  There  are  91,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
thero  will  be  more  next  year,  and  those  people  must  he  fed.  The  growth  is  in 
the  cities.  Consumers  are  increasing  twice  as  fast  as  producers.  High  prices 
have  come  to  stay,  start  a  business  of  your  own  and  {■  ‘  '  " 

billion  dollars  a  year  that  is  spent  for  poultry  and  eggs. 

“  SIDE-LINE 


get  your  share  of  the 


POULTRY  KEEPING” 

1 1  I  oo  AC  Is  the  amount  cleared  by  F.  H.  Dunlap,  of  West  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
...  in  1910,  from  liis  liens.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  a  country  merchant  and 

FrC.J  postmaster,  and  does  not  have  over  two  hours  a  day  on  an  average 
Frk'V,  nis  liens.  Tlie  full  story  of  liis  success,  his  methods  of  feeding,  mai 
ill  f  lip  hook-  “Kirlo-T.inr*  I’nnltrv  k'/wmintr  ” 


to  devote  to 

_  .  ,  marketing,  etc., 

-••arc  described  in  tlie  hook,  “Side-Line  Poultry  Keeping.” 

x  <£  1  non  91  R.  A.  Richardson,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  shoe  cutter,  made  his 
V  1  1  liens  pay  him  $1,009.9!  in  1910,  and  kept  working  at  tlio  bench  at 

the  same  time.  How  he  did  it  is  told  in  “Side-Line  Poultry  Keeping.” 

*  “SIDE-LINE  POULTRY  KEEPING” 

■’-v  Is  the  name  of  a  new  book  by  Edgar  Warren,  the  popular  and  reliable  writer 
sr  _  upon  poultry  topics.  It  is  written  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  add  to 
*V  their  income  in  spare  time  that  will  not  interfere  with  their  present  occupation. 
It  is  so  plainly  written  that  tlie  person  who  never  kept  a  hen,  by  following  tlie  instructions  of  the  book,  can  make  a 
success  from  tlie  start.  Tells  what  breeds  pay  and  what  do  not.  Discusses  pigeon  raising,  fruit  growing,  berries  and 
gardening  in  connection  with  poultry.  Describes  two  simple,  practical  poultry  houses  which  can  be  built  at  low  cost 
and  sold  when  the  owner  gets  through  with  them.  Tells  how  to  natch  and  brood  chicks,  both  naturally  and  artificially, 
and  describes  a  wonderful  brooder  system  that  can  be  installed  at  low  cost.  Do  you  know  how  to  pick  out  the  layers  f 
Can  you  tell  with  your  eyes  shut  which  hens  are  laying  and  which  are  not  ?  “Side-Line  Poultry  Keeping”  will  show 
you.  It  will  tell  you  what  to  feed  for  eggs,  how  to  get  fertile  eggs,  how  to  grow  green  food  in  winter,  how  to  make  lice 
powder  that  will  kill  the  lice  as  soon  as  it  touches  them,  what  to  do  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.,  etc.  Shows  you  how  you 
can  get  the  top-notch  prices  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  Has  a  chapter  on  “Laying  Down  Eggs,”  which  gives  the  two 
methods  which  are  absolutely  safe  and  reliable.  lay  down  eggs  in  March  and  April,  and  sell  them  in  November  and 
December,  and  make  100  per  cent,  profit.  Drawings  and  descriptions  of  a  trap-nest,  with  which  to  keep  individual 
records.  Gives  Mr.  Dunlap's  cure  for  White  Diarrhoea.  Tells  how  to  send  dressed  fowls  to  market  with  empty  crops 
without  shrinkage  in  weight.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  good  things  in  the  book. 

QDCri  A  I  ntTCTD.  Invaluable  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  make  money  on  the  side,  and  indispensable  to 
Ol  LU1AL  Ut  r  L rv .  the  man  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  free,  independent,  healthful  life  of  the  noultrv  farm 


Only  $1.00.  96  page  book 
and  the  leading  Poultry 
Paper  for  two  years. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  190  Hodgkin*  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


subscriptions  at  50  cents  each.  Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  120  pages  50  cents 
per  year.  Three  months’  trial,  10  cents.  £nmple  Free.  Catalog  of  poultry  books  freo 


THERE  ARE  CHEAPER  VESSELS 

than  Po-Pig'e  Canteens  for  Watering'  Poultry — 

a  tomato  can,  a  cup  and  saucer,  a  pie  pan, 
antediluvian  types  of  galvanized  iron  fonts  at 
any  old  price;  hut  every  one  is  a  death  trap. 
Contrariwise  a  Po-Pige  Canteen  is  a  life  pre¬ 
server  to  baby  chicks  and  a  comfort  to  old 
ones.  Simple  in  construction,  wonderful  in 
action.  Not  a  valve  or  other  contraption  of  man 
to  govern  the  flow  of  water— just  God’s  free 
air.  Never  too  much  water,  never  too  little, 
just  enough.  Always  on  tap. 

See  the  cuts  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Feb.,  10,  1912. 


POULTRY  APPLIANCE  CO., 


Desk  8 


Hazleton,  Pa. 


Keeps  Water  Pure  Jgll 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over — dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon. 

If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt  — “ — 
cf  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  540  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a  gjLjll 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  mmm 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin- 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BEST  Mill 

Poult  r; 
Larger  Bette 
Cheaper 


Write 
for  Free 
Kook 
Today 


_  Crank, 
Easier  Running: 
Lighter  Weight 

Better  than  Hand  Wheel 
Mills  of  this  class.  Wheels 
add  a  half  more  to  weight, 
freight  and  cost.  We  save 
this,  giving  you  larger, 
better  mill  for  less  money. 


Black  Hawk  Grist  Mill 


f 

I  H&ahard,  strong.  Interchangeable  parts.  Easy  to  clean.  Grinds  corn, 
I  wheat,  rye,  rice,  beans,  peas,  coffee,  epiocs,  cto.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

I  A.  H.  PATCH,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  AUo 


At  t hi  OYtlij  Sl^CAAlrafon 
by  Way  IXJnc&Saw, 


* 


No  other  machine 
has  all  the  features 
which  the  govern- 
ment  experts  Bay  in 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dep’t*  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

is  the  best  in  the  world  and  Is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  walls,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man- 
age — gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at  our 
risk — sentfreight  prepaid. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 
Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu¬ 
able  FREE  BOOK. 

SURE,  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  44  ,  Fremont,  Neb. 


MandyLee 

The  Incubator 
ol  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 
Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new 
features— plain,  practical,  helpful. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 

1221  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Chicken  Coop.— 

Galvanized  metal, 
weather  and  vermin 
proof,  sanitary,  perfect 
ventiiatlon,  inside  in¬ 
spection  complete,  dur¬ 
able  setting  and  brood¬ 
ing  coop.  Price,  $2.50. 
Patented,  rights  sold. 

PEIRONNET  &  CO, 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

SO.  BUFF  LEGHORN'S  aro  the  best  of  the  Leghorn  family  for 
■  boavy  laying,  size  and  beauty.  Hatching  Eggs  ami  Baby 
Chicks.  Write  for  booklet.  Poultry  Supplies  and  Incubator, 
for  sale.  Gap  Poulti'.Y  Yabds,  T.  K.  Swelgart,  Prop.,  Gap,  Pa. 

25  S.G,  Black  Orpington  Pullets  Prices  ’way 

down  to  move  them.  F.  F.  ANDREW,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHQRNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15.  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  CO,  $-1.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakortown,  Pa. 

HATGHING  EGGS 

$0.00  per  100.  From  best  mating.  $2.00  for  fifteen. 
A.  8.  BRIAN . MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes-SK!e0V*^S,’ 

Large,  fine  birds,  splendid  winter  layers.  Free 
range.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs — 100,  $5.00; 
setting.  $1  00  WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

PRIZE-WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 

ana  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons,  Eggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

CEO.  H.  LkFEVER.  Montgomery,  n.  Y. 

SC  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Standard  bred  for  utility. 

■  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks,  F  ertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  guaranteed.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation  Oscawana  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

HONE’S  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  high-class  exhibition  mat¬ 
ings,  Including  my  Schenectady  &  Albany  winners; 
also  high-class  utility  matings  which  contain  my 
best  selected  layers.  Choice!)  reeding  birds  shipped  on 

approval.  D.R.Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinos.  N.Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  Eggs  from  vigorous, 

hatched  in  mammoth  fresh-air  housed 

Incubator.  stock, 

Place  Your  Orders  for  Chix  Now 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 

■fHORDUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous, healthy  stock:  15 — $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Ouakertown,  Pa. 

partridges  i  pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Phoasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  8  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa 


The  Henyard. 

Proportion  of  Green  Bone. 

I  have  36  R.  I.  Red  pullets ;  am  keeping 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time.  I  give 
them  scratch  feed  in  the  morning  and  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  quarts  of  mixed  feed 
at  night,  and  have  been  giving  them  scraps, 
but  wish  to.  take  the  scraps  away  and  give 
green  bone  instead.  IIow  much  green  bone 
can  I  safely  feed  per  day  and  not  injure 
them?  I  would  like  to  know  the  limit  as 
I  have  plenty  of  fresh  green  bone  and  can 
give  them  all  they  can  eat.  The  36  pullets 
laid  4SS  eggs  in  December,  and  are  doing 
as  well  or  a  little  better  this  month. 

Connecticut.  r.  b. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  meat  scraps  in  the 
dry  mash,  1%  pound  of  green  cut  bone  per 
day  would  be  sufficient  for  36  pullets.  Al¬ 
though  they  could  eat  more,  it  would  be 
unnecessary.  Feed  it  on  the  floor  of  pen  or 
lu  shallow  troughs.  f.  t.  f. 

What  About  the  “Open  Front?’ 

I  have  just  read  Elbert  Wakeman's  letter 
in  regard  to  the  open  front  henhouse  on 
page  147.  Will  you  give  us  information 
in  regard  to  these  open  fronts?  I  have 
read  so  much  iu  their  favor  that  I  was 
thinking  of  putting  up  a  long  open-front 
house  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  have  a  long 
house,  with  15  separate  pens,  each  with 
door,  canvas  covered  shutter  and  one  long 
narrow  window,  and  the  hens  wallow  where 
the  sunlight  comes  through  the  glass,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  that  bit  of  sunshine  more 
than  anything  else.  Is  there  any  tiling  to  be 
gained  by  giving  the  hens  such  cold  treat¬ 
ment?  Personally  I  believe  in  a  good  shel¬ 
ter,  but  am  confused  by  reading  these  con¬ 
flicting  statements.  v.  r.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  put  this  up  to  our  readers  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  time  the  thing  was  sifted 
out.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  discussion  of 
the  “open-front”  house  thus  far  had  been 
about  like  a  discussion  of  breeds.  Each 
debater  seems  moved  to  prove  his  contention 
without  giving  the  other  side  any  chance. 
We  do  not  want  special  pleading,  but  a  fair 
unprejudiced  statement  of  the  failings  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  this  open-front 
house.  There  never  was  a  henhouse  yet 
that  suited  all  conditions.  Now  where  docs 
the  open-front  house  fail? 

Cross-Bred  Poultry. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
F.  W.  Proctor’s  article  on  good  poultry  for 
farmers,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  in 
regard  to  crossing  the  White  Plymouth 
Rock  or  tlie  White  Wyandotte  with,  a  pure¬ 
bred  White  Leghorn  male.  I  have  such  a 
cross.  White  Wyandotte  that  I  bought  from 
the  Baptist  minister  who  moved  here  a  year 
ago.  13  pullets  and  a  cockerel.  They  laid 
such  a  remarkable  number  of  eggs  through 
the  Winter  that  I  was  glad  to  buy  Them 
in  the  Spring,  as  he  had  no  place  to  keep 
them,  except  the  woodshed.  I  find  they  are 
making  good  again  this  year  their  record 
as  great  Winter  layers.  I  shall  mate  these 
fowls  again  this  Spring  with  a  purebred 
White  Leghorn  male.  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  C.  S.  L.  in  answer  to  C.  F.  S.  inquiry 
in  regard  to  frozen  mangels.  I  had  about 
400  bushels  last  year  and  about  the  same 
"tills  year.  Some  of  them  frozen  last  Winter 
and  again  this  Winter  in  the  basement  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  cokl  weather.  I  put  a  basket¬ 
ful  back  of  the  kitchen  range  over  night, 
and  the  next  day  they  go  through  the  root 
cutter  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  ever.  If  C.  F. 
S.  can  cover  his  roots  up  with  straw  or  hay 
and  keep  them  from  freezing  again  after 
they  thaw  out  they  will  he  all  right  and 
just  as  good  to  feed,  and  no  harm  come  to 
his  cows  from  feeding  them.  At  least  this 
has  been  my  experience.  My  cows  seem  to 
relish  them  just  as  well  now  as  they  did 
before  they  were  frozen ;  will  leave  their 
grain  anytime  for  the  mangels.  If  the  man¬ 
gels  thaw  and  freeze  again  they  soon  be¬ 
come  poisonous,  and  unlit  to  feed  cows,  hens 
or  anything  else.  j.  h.  b. 

New  York, 

Elevated  Poultry  Houses. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  regarding  el¬ 
evated  poultry  houses  on  page  83,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  been 
using  this  style  of  house  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  so  well  pleased  am  I,  that  under 
the  principle  of  sticking  to  a  good  thing. 
I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  change  to  either 
concrete  or  dirt  floors. 

My  houses  are  from  two  to  four  feet  above 
ground,  depending  upon  the  contour  of  the 
ground,  with  the  floors  made  of  No.  2 
tongued  and  grooved  flooring  plank  seven- 
eights  of  an  inch  thick.  This  makes  a  perf¬ 
ectly  tight  floor,  and  one  on  which  the 
eight  inches  of  litter  remains  absolutely  dry 
at  all  times,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
outside  may  he.  So  dry  is>  it,  that  I  have 
never  seen  the  time  when  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dust  off  tlie  cotton  window  sashes 
every  night  to  admit  a  free  passage  of  fresh 
air.  The  most  astonishing  feature  of  these 
floors  is  tlie  perfectly  clean  condition  in 
which  they  remain  after  years  of  use.  I 
allow  about  four  feet  of  floor  space  to 
each  hen.  and  keep  100  in  each  house  con¬ 
tinuously  from  October  to  April,  and  some¬ 
times  later,  depending  on  the  weather,  and 
although  the  litter  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
remain  unchanged  for  three  months  at  a 
time  with  the  accumulated  droppings  of  100 
hens  during  the  entire  time,  the  litter  has 
never  been  anything  hut  sweet  and  clean, 
absolutely  dry,  and  when  finally  removed  it 
is  very  heavy,  and  the  floor  is  left  just  as 
bright  as  new,  highly  polished  and  as  sleek 
as  a  dance  hall.  After  the  hens  are  given 
their  freedom  in  the  Spring,  they  use  the 
space  beneath  for  a  place  to  dust  themselves 
and  wallow,  and  on  hot  Summer  days  to 
shelter  from  tlie  sun. 

I  have  never  had  a  ease  of  roup,  or  any 
other  disease  that  I  know  of,  although  it 
might  be  well  to  add  that  I  clean  off  the 
dropping  boards  ev.cry  morning  and  change 
the  drinking  water  twice  a  day,  occasionally 
putting  in  a  crystal  or  two  of  potassium 
permanganate.  Recently  our  thermometer 
has  registered  as  low  as  20  degrees  below 
zero,  and  there  have  been  no  frozen  combs, 
no  roup  nor  colds,  and  the  egg  increase 
has  continued  just  the  same,  about  three 
dozen  eggs  per  100  hens,  per  week  over  the 
previous  week.  My  stock  is  purebred  white 
Wvandottes.  r.  r.  t. 


Da  no  Ids  farm  EGGS 


HATrHBUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

,  1 1  I  V*TI  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  describing  our  common  sense 
practical  poultry,  the  result  of 
14  years  breeding,  egg-layers. 
Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma- 
t  turing,  large, healthy  Rocks,  $2a  doz. 
Oanold’s  Farm,  R.  F.  0. 19,  Albion, N.Y. 


MONEYMAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  free  book.  Describes  early 
maturing,  hoary  winter  laying, 
Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks,  nownnited 
with  the  Gowell  trap  nested  strain. 
We  Won  Again  at  Boston.  Gran. I 
Prize  and  Silver  Cup  for  best  dis¬ 
play — 12  Regular,  18  Special  Prizes. 
Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Birds. 

Order  Now. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co- 
416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


Baby 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 


Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoronghbrod,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free,  WESLEY  GRIKNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

OQUAB  BREEDING  HOMERS— Large  Mated  Birds,  $1.00  a 
«  pair.  Eggs,  Stock  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  prize¬ 
winning  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Pekin  Ducks.  MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

COLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAY" 
EISENHART,  Box  29, 


f  A  YNE  B. 
Richland  Center,  Pa. 


Wll  TU  R  K  E  Y  S—  Pure  Bred.  Also  Eggs  in  sea- 
1 11 1  son.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER.. Rodman, N.  Y. 

Rahxr  f'hirL'C  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
Dd.Uy  UllILKs  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-ejass  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX-. 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to$5.00  per  15;$6.00per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators  andbrooders.  Lowprlces 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great— this  book— only  15c.  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDEE,  Box  58,  Rheema,  Pa. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING  in  our  21,000  Egg  Incubator, 
heated  by  hot  water,  gives  strong,  healthy 
Chicks.  Space  for  a  few  thousand  more  eggs. 
$2.00  a  compartment  holding  150  eggs.  Day-old 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Pullets  for  sale.  See 
our  Swine  ad.  Maple  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  ami  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS.|°$rw^: 

dottes,  single  and  rose  comb;  Brown  and  W.  Leg. 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Write  for  just  wliat  you  want 
and  how  much  you  wish  to  invest.  MAPLE 
COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


B 


Ofj  EGGS  $1.00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  I’oul- 
ZU  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  I m rge  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  CJ.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa, 

ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  S5;  Farm  Range 
R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D. 3. 

fiiflnf  Rrnn7e  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 
viiaiii  Diuuic  R  c  R>1  Red  $1 00  per  15> 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg.  Pa. 

0  H  BREEDS  Best  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Bred  for  lay- 
OU  ing.  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  Big  Illustrated  Circular 
Free.  JOHN  E.  HEATWOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

White  Holland  Turkeys-",' £n,]p“;S^5a 

breeding;  hundrods  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

SPFPIAI  PRIPFS~Eegs  F°r  hatching  from 
ornumL,  riuuno  600  f,.ee  rang6j  fine]y 

Qv\AA1m1  am  1  _ _ ^  ^ 


R 


me. 


OX  BARR  FARM  BARRED  ROCKS-Guaranteed  to 

please.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  15.  Write 
:.  H.  T.  BROWN,  Box  252,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


— CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
_  1  eggs  for  sale— $1 .00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Ringlet  Strain.”  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Folder 
free.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 


F 


IVE  YOUNG  BRUNZE  TURKEY  HENS  at  $5  each.  Edw. 
van  Alstyne,  Sunnyside Farms,  Kinderhook,N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets 
S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks! 
R.  I.  Reds;  laying  now.  Also  3  Prairie  State  3, 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 

to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Crest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Parks’  Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks 


Eggs,  $1  gor  15,  $5  per  100. 


Baby  Chicks,  15c.  each. 
5.0. W. Leghorns— "Eggs,  $lperl5, $5 per  100. 

Far 


Young’ 

Baby  Chicks,  12c.  each. 


The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-S’  jgg. 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLA  BENCE  H.  FOGG 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Farm  bred  poultry  of  show 

Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  your  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
sotting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  brooding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — tlie  kind  you  want— money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  LegTiorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  aro  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  oi  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  largo  white  market  eggs. 
If  yon  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks.  10c. each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Kean's  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard 
requirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock:  eight 
fomales  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00:  fifty- 
two,  S3. 50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  other  breeding  stock  at  right  prices. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Wright's  White  Wyanaorre  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordvllle,  N.Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Hens.  $6;  Toms  $8,  $10; 
Imperial  White  Pekius—  Ducks  $2.  Drakes  $3. 


P0ULTRYMFII“^en,J  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 

*  tr  w  L.  I  II  I  InLlI  Catalog  describing  3f 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  'yARDS<  0S  ' ' 


_  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


RnQP  P.nmh  Rprfr-COCKERELR  and  PUL- 
nuoc  UUilIU  ndub  LETS-hen  hatched  and 
reared.  Largo,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Good 
color.  “FOUR  ACRES,”  Nuti.ey,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING  1  EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
bUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fivemington,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Reds-Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  B02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES — Grand  Breeding  Pen,  five 
Hens, g>ne  Cockerel:  thoroughbreds.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting.  BAYLES,  305  West  43d  St.,  New  York. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  bredroto8hiayed  ci* 

cular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Si  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

"  HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK. 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Eggs 
for  hatching  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

VANCRESI  POULTRY  FARM  . SALT  POINT.  N.Y. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
°  ■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock  Estab.  1904  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co  .  me  Chatham.  Morris  Co.,  N  J, 

KEYSTONE  POULTRY  FOODS 


Increase  profits.  Expert  poultrymen  ua 
them  year  after  year  and  will  accept  n 
substitute.  Profit  by  their  experience.  Ua 
W  A -  -  •-  —  »dC‘  ‘  *  “ 


jpg: 

- - - *  —  -  ■'.)  “**vaa  1GUV/U.  XJ 

Keystone  Poultry,  Pigeon  ana  Chick  Fooc 
mjkfdm  Exactly  as  represented.  Once  tried,  alwa 
Vf  used.  Write  for  Free  Souvenir,  and  boo 
let.  Do  it  now. 

Taylor  Bros..  IO  Market  St.,  Camden.N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HEHS  The  Story  of  25  Year 

YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


with  Poultry  and  Farmei 
and  Fanciers  will  help  mar 
Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices;  make  more  an 
save  more  money ;  tells  tb  ins 
few  folks  know  on  makin 
,  .  ...  money  with  hens.  Find  oi 

about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooder: 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  bin 
self— It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Addrei 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.  \ 


HEAVY  LAYING  RANGE  BRED  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

™ter  May  lst’  packed  to  insure  safe  delivery.  Eggs  for 

nnrt'JnnPnf v  j6’  *£>-00  P©r  $40.00  per  1000.  As  I  am  running  a  mammoth  machine 

and  controMoOO  breeding  hens,  1  can  supply  the  above  in  any  quantity.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM 


ALFRED  P.  EDGE 


DARLINGTON.  MD. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Once  more  we  must  advise  that  no 
attention  can  be  given  to  communica¬ 
tions  that  do  not  contain  full  name  and 
address.  You  waste  your  time  and 
postage  and  encumber  our  waste  basket. 

I  sent  M.  Susskind  &  Company,  real  estate 
agents  of  192  Bowery,  corner  of  Spring 
street,  New  York  City,  $40  to  advertise  a 
property ;  but  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
results  or  satisfaction  for  the  money.  Can 
you  help  me  get  an  accounting  or  the  return 
of  my  money?  R.  w.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  anything 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Susskind  sent  us  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  clippings  apparently  from  local 
papers,  and  promised  others,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  It  seems 
to  be  the  usual  result  from  advance 
fees  to  real  estate  agents.  If  you  want 
to  advertise  real  estate,  better  do  it 
yourself,  or  through  a  responsible  adver¬ 
tising  agent.  When  real  estate  agents 
get  advance  fees  they  usually  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property,  and  we  have 
never  known  of  any  of  the  fees  to  be 
returned. 

I  have  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Recently  I  hired  a  superintendent,  Harry 
L.  McCauley,  and  put  him  in  charge.  He 
came  through  an  employment  agency  and 
gave  as  reference,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Howland, 
Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  Sarah  E.  Lockwood, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. ;  the  latter  is  his  mother. 
After  being  in  charge  some  time  he  quit 
without  any  notice,  and  left  the  stock  on 
the  place  without  care  or  food.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  had  to  feed  them  until  I  got  notice  of 
affairs  and  went  there.  Then  I  found  he 
had  sold  cows  and  horses  and  other  things 
to  the  value  of  several  hundred  dollars,  and 
ran  away  with  the  proceeds.  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  him,  but  I  want  to  express 
a  word  of  warning  to  others  who  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  repeat  my  experience. 

New  York  City.  M.  m. 

Such  experiences  discourage  the  back 
to  the  farm  movement.  That  such  things 
can  happen  is  a  loss  to  agriculture,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  farm  to  discourage  such  things,  and 
to  help  apprehend  the  offender. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  alleviate  the 
present  conditions  of  unrest  in  the  nation 
mob  rule  will  come.  The  sentiment  of  un¬ 
rest  and  abhorrence  comes,  I  think,  from 
the  overcapitalizing  of  great  industries ;  the 
selling  of  watered  stock ;  promotion  of 
worthless  laud  schemes ;  extortions  of  the 
express,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems ; 
drainage  of  billions  of  money  into  the 
cities  for  life  insurance — a  considerable  part 
of  which  never  returns  to  the  beneficiaries — 
and  dozens  of  other  schemes  for  deceiving 
and  defrauding  the  people.  I  would  add 
to  this  list  the  selling  of  worthless  reme¬ 
dies  under  the  guise  of  “cure-alls.”  It  is 
the  duty  of  educated  women  to  assist  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  the  extermination  of  all  these 
schemes  of  getting  money  for  nothing. — 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

Thoughtful  students  of  our  present 
conditions  realize  that  our  present 
methods  of  robbing  the  poor  and  frugal 
must  stop  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  No  country  can  endure  in¬ 
definitely  on  injustice.  But  education 
alone  will  not  accomplish  the  result. 
One  of  the  western  penitentiaries  has 
19  college  and  university  men  in  con¬ 
finement,  and  we  find  educated  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  women  among  the 
dupes  of  our  worst  swindlers.  Common 
sense  and  strong  moral  stamina  are  as 
important  as  education.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted  that  information  is 
important.  No  person  can  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  without  correct  informa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  education 
to  which  Dr.  Wiley  rightly  refers. 

I  Invested  some  money  with  W.  M.  Os¬ 
trander  for  Dunlap  Carpet  Company  stock 
under  his  representations  of  great  value 
and  big  dividends,  which  he  paid  for 
awhile.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
dividends  for  a  long  time  nor  my  money 
back.  Why  doesn’t  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  stop  Ostrander’s  schemes?  He  Is 
working  the  others  yet.  E.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

Like  all  the  schemers,  Ostrander  paid 
dividends  while  he  was  selling  the  stocks ; 
that  is,  if  you  sent  him  a  dollar,  he 
could  well  afford  to  send  you  back  six 
cents.  When  the  money  stopped  coming 
for  stocks,  like  all  the  rest  of  them, 
the  dividends  stopped,  too.  The  scheme 
he  is  working  now  is  to  trade  these 
worthless  certificates  for  lots  in  New 
Jersey,  promising  to  accept  the  certifi¬ 
cates  in  payment  of  the  stock,  but  in 
every  case  you  are  obliged  to  pay  more 
extra  cash  than  the  lots  are  worth.  The 
Post  Office  Department  cannot  prevent 
anyone  from  taking  money  for  worth¬ 
less  stocks ;  nor  can  they  prevent  a  man 
from  selling  you  a  lo£  for  ten  times 
what  it  is  worth.  If  false  representa¬ 
tions  and  fraud  are  resorted  to  in  these 
transactions,  and  the  Government  can 
get  the  proof  of  it,  they  can  prosecute 
them  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
That  is  as  far  as  they  can  go.  But  some 
of  these  promoters  are  very  shrewd. 
They  know  what  the  law  is.  They  em¬ 
ploy  the  most  skillful  attorneys  to  help 


them  get  up  the  papers  and  correspond¬ 
ence  without  technically  violating  the 
law.  There  is  just  one  sign  by  which 
you  may  know  them  all — big  promises 
of  profits  and  wealth.  If  you  avoid  this 
bait,  your  name  on  the  sucker  list  will 
be  of  little  value  to  the  promoters. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  every  stockholder 
of  the  Columbian-Sterling  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  who  had  paid  cash  for  his  stock  into 
the  treasury  of  that  or  a  subsidiary  company 
was  entitled  to  subscribe  a  sum  equal  to 
10%  of  the  amount  so  paid  to  the  new 
company,  and  receive  in  the  securities  of 
reorganized  company  a  6%  debenture  bond 
for  the  amount  so  paid,  and  an  equal  amount 
in  4%  cumulative  preferred  stock  and 
50%  of  the  amount  of  his  holdings  in  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  the  reorganized  company.  It 
was  considered  that  this  would  make  the 
new  holdings  more  valuable  than  the  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  old  companies,  as  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  has  been  reduced  from 
$4,000,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  above  is  the  sort  of  dope  that 
has  been  sent  out  to  the  old  victims  of 
the  Columbian  and  Hampton  Magazine 
Companies.  Experience  has  shown  that 
inexperienced  people  pay  an  assessment 
on  these  bankrupt  concerns  in  which 
they  have  lost  their  money,  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  recover  what  is  already 
lost,  but  the  result  is  always  more  loss. 
The  scheme  will  probably  be  worked  as 
long  as  the  dupes  respond. 

Promoters  of  fraudulent  schemes  who  had 
obtained  $77,000,000  from  the  public  were 
put  out  of  business  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  on  June  30  last,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  Robert  S.  Sharp,  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Postoffice  Department.  This 
showing  is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  department.  During  the  fiscal 
year  529  individuals  were  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  using  the  mails  in  schemes  to 
defraud.  Of  this  number  196  were  tried 
and  184  convicted.  The  schemes  investi¬ 
gated  were  of  endless  variety,  varying,  as 
the  report  indicates,  “from  the  simplest 
business  transaction  to  a  gigantic  project 
Involving  the  sale  of  worthless  stock  in 
fake  mining  companies  and  imaginary  and 
fictitious  institutions  existing  only  on  paper 
or  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters.”  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  chief  inspector,  suggests  that 
“it  is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  that  additional  legislation  be  enacted 
which  will  prevent  swindlers  from  carrying 
on  their  operations  in  the  borderland  be¬ 
tween  legitimate  undertakings  and  criminal 
schemes.” — Daily  Paper. 

One  does  not  realize  the  importance 
of  this  work  from  a  mere  reading  of  the 
report.  To  get  the  real  significance  of 
it  one  must  know  the  condition  of  the 
people  who  are  robbed  by  these  swin¬ 
dlers,  and  the  awful  despair  of  an  old 
man  or  woman  on  learning  that  they 
have  been  swindled  out  of  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime.  The  Government  can  do 
no  better  work  than  to  protect  its  frugal 
subjects  from  the  unscrupulous  avarice 
of  the  swindler,  and  those  who  disguise 
their  operation  under  the  cloak  of  busi¬ 
ness  undertaking  are  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  Che  rogues,  because  they  are 
the  hardest  to  detect  and  most  difficult 
to  convict.  J.  J.  d. 
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Makes  Easy  Work  of 
Keeping  Stables  Clean 

This  Carrier  carries  an  800  pound  load  any 
distance.  Dumps  at  any  desired  point.  Solid, 
high  carbon  steel  track  allows  any  number 
of  curves.  Self  lowering  and  other  features 
found  only  in 

DADTfD  FEED  and 
I  UK  1  IjIy  Litter  Carriers 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  joints  soldered  inside. 
Watertight.  Lowers  to  barn  floor.  Auto¬ 
matically  locked  when  elevated.  Perfected 
Hoisting  Device  enables  a  boy  to  raise  heavy 
load  easily.  Tub  turns  completely  over. 
Porter  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  econ¬ 
omize  space,  lessen  work,  are  sanitary. 

Get  catalog  of  Porter  Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions.  Porter  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers. 

E.  PORTER  CO.  Ottawa,  III. 

(Established  1868) 


240  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed— over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  “How  to  Make  Silage”— "How  to  Feed 
Silage”— “How  to  Build  Silos”— “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility  by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  „  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio 


All  Goods 

BUY  FROM  THE  MAKER  AND 

Money  Back 

Guaranteed 

SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFIT 

on  Demand 

The  Balt,morE  Co. 

■  iiw  COOPERAGE  ■" 

26  S.  Liberty  manufacturers  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Tanks,  Towers,  Silos,  Windmills,  Pumps,  Gasoline  Engines,  Motors 

and  Every  Kind  of  Equipment  for  Supplying  Water 


WRITE  l IS  YOUR  WANTS  TO-DAY 


The  “Noweto”  2-H.  P.  Water 
Cooled  Gasoline  Engine,  C4Q  HO 
complete  as  shown  in  cut, 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS 


1 000  GallonCedar 
or  Cypress  Tank 

with  20  foot  Steel 
Tower,  complete  as 
shown  in  cut,  for 

$69.00 

Guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

We  make  all  other 
sizes  equally  as  low 
in  price. 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps 


100  Gallon  Cypress  Tank 


“Simplex”  Water  System,  this  hand 
power  system  of  water  supply  with 
ample  pressure  to  supply  2Q  OA 
the  home  with  water  for 

Same  outfit  with  Gaso- 
line  Engine  for  -  -  - 


94.00 


Use  this  system  for  sixty  days  at 
our  expense.  If  not  found  as  rep¬ 
resented,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 


Just  the  thing  for 
the  farm. 

Can  be  used  as  a 
Sprayer  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  83.00 
extra. 

Shipped  whole, 
ready  for  use.  Best 
value  ever  offered 
at  price. 


Spraying  Tank 


100  gallons 
capacity. 

Complete 
like  cut 


$11.40 


NOTHING  CHEAP  ABOUT  OUR  GOODS  BUT  THE  PRICES 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  _ PRESERVE  THIS  AOVT „ 


Al  I  \A# that  should  be  taken  off  youi  sheep,  and  take  it  ofi  evenly, 

UCl  Ulv  WWW!  easny  and  quickly  with  this 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 

SHEARING  MACHINE 

It  is  fitted  with  ball  bearings  throughout;  the  shearing  head,  too,  is  ballbear¬ 
ing.  Gears  are  all  cut  from  solid  steel  and  made  file  hard,  run  in  oil,  turn 
easy  and  are  enclosed  sale  from  dust  and  dirt.  Has  4  sets  41 1  1  C  A 

of  knives.  Price,  complete,  at  your  dealer's,  only .  ipi  l.iJV 

See  your  dealer;  il  he  hasn't  it,  send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  c.o.d.  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

Send  tor  FREE  treatise  on  “How  to'  Shear  Sheep,”  and  large  catalog 
showing  the  world's  most  complete  and  modern  line  of  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Send  TO  DAY. 


■II 11 1  f  f  111  INHI1 1  m  mil 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


7  Biff 

Show- 
Room 
Buggy 

Book  for  1912  Is  Now 

It’s  tho  best  ono  I  have  ever  gotten 
mmmSmmmBJy  out.  It  has  more  styles  to  select 
from,  both  in  vehicles  and  harness.  Why  try  to  se¬ 
lect  a  buggy  from  two  or  three  shop-worn,  dust-cov¬ 
ered  samples,  when  I  will  send  right  to  your  home  a 
book  that  shows  in  big,  actual  photographs  more  vehi¬ 
cles  than  you  can  find  in  25  stores.  Local  dealers  carry 
only  a  few  styles  tojselect  from.  I  make  125  styles  of 
automobile  seat  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  road  carts,  etc.,  and  a  full  line  of 
harness.  AH  made- to-order  to  suit  your  taste, 


Save  Big  Money  on 

Split  Hickory 

Vehicles  SBTfJSSS 

All  explained  fully  and  Illustrated  with  big  photographs 
In  my  big  new  book.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  good  sound 
judgment  to  send  for  this  free  book  no  matter  where  you 
buy.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  penny  but  it  will  cost  me 
many  pennies  to  send  it  to  you,  but  I  will  take 
the  chance  If  you  are  willing,  because  it  is  my 
only  salesman  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
not  only  give  you  a  better  buggy,  but 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Will 
you  write  for  the  book!  You  i  / 1®. 

are  Invited  to  do  so.  I  will  \  //dB 

pay  the  postage. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 

Company, 

Sta.  290  ,  Columbus,  O. 


This  Winter 

lumber 

After  the  crops  are  all  harvested,  why  not  work  the 
wood  lot  for  the  money  that’s  in  it?  Fall  is  lumber 
time— the  time  to  cut  your  timber  into  lumber  for 
your  own  use  or  to  sell.  Buy  an  “  American  ’  Saw 
Mill,  which  cuts  the  most  lumber  at  the  least  cost, 
and  run  it  with  your  farm  engine.  The  price  of  a 
carload  of  lumber  will  buy  an  “  American  ”  Mill  that 
will  cut  a  carload  a  day.  Ask  for  our  book.  Making 
Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot.”  It  explains  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  proposition  for  the  farmer.  Writeour  nearest  office. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.  HachvtUtown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York.  Chicago,  Savannah, New  Orleans. 
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TRIM  YOUR  TREES  FROM  THE  GROUND 

. 


No  climbing.  Great  labor  saver.  Thousands  in  use. 
Leading  orehardists  use  them,  8-foot  handle,  81.60. 
Write  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  THE  IDEAL 
PRUNING  SAW  CO..  W.  Webster,  N.Y.,  Monroe  Co. 


HE  FARMING 


Wliy  not  learn  the  improved  methods  of  intensive 
scientific  agriculture  at  home?  You  should 
learn  all  about  our  fine  proposition,  Faculty  of 
Experts,  various  Courses,  etc.  General  Farming, 
Small-farm  Course,  Poultry,  Truck,  Fruit,  Dairying,  Stock, 
etc.  Learn  how  we  teach  you  to  farm  your  farm.  Write 
today  which  line  of  farming  interests  you  and  get 
interesting  particulars  and  Valuable  Booklet  Free. 

‘  ‘Hew  te  Make  the  Farm  Pay  Mere” 

Hor«  profit  for  the  farmer.  A  safe  way  oat  for  the  city  man 
or  woman.  Students  the  world  ovir.  Your  opportuuity  to 
get  ahead.  Easy  t«rm».  Writ#  today. 

American  Farmers  SchooL  168  Laird  Blp..Minneapolis.Minn. 


You  take  no  risk  before  you  buv  and  our  unlimited- 
time  guarantee  protects  you  for  life  after  you  pay.  No 
other  spreader  in  the  world  could  make  good  on  our 
proposition.  Read  about  the  gearleks  construction: 
read  how  much  more  steel  we  use.  See  the  remarkable 
simplicity  and  strength.  Six  changes  of  feed  mean  effi¬ 
ciency.  It’s  the  mistake-proof  spreader— you  can’t 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  165C 


FREE 

Book  on 

Barn 
Building 

This  book  contains  information1 
r  that  every  farmer  should  know 
regarding  the  sanitary  housing  of  dairy 
cows .  It  explains  every  fundamental  of  correct  1 
construction  and  gives  proper  dimensions  and  ] 
arrangements.  It  describes  lighting,  ventilation,  I 
stable  floors,  and  their  construction,  and  contains 
suggestionsaboutsilos.site,  appearance,  exposures, 
design,  diainage  and  inside  equipment.  This  book 
was  written  and  compiled  by  W.  D.  James,  the 
country's  leading  authority  on  Dairy  Barn  Build¬ 
ing.  We  send  you  a  copy  absolutely  free— send 
postal  today  for  it.  ^ 

James  Manufacturing:  Co. 

6280  Cano  St.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 

(Formerly  KentMfg.  Co.) 


factorv  prices  start  this  year  at  only 
$42.50  delivered  in  Michigan.  Slightly  more 
for  same  styles  and  high  quality  in  other  states 
owing  to  higher  freight  charges.  Just  as  big 
values  throughout  our  full  line  of  complete  machine 

Apron  mac h i n e ,  w oo d  or  steel  wheels.  50  to  100  bushels  capacity,"^  or  our  Wagon  Box  Spreader* 
you  can  t  beat  the  Detroit-American  quality,  no  matter  what  you  pay.  * 

On  30  Days’  Free  Trial- 
No  Money  Down— Cash 
or  Credit—  Freight  Paid 


Better  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR  THE  PERMANENT  ENRICHMENT  OF  LAND 

Farmogerm  Inoculation 

is  recognized  as  the 
STANDARD  INOCULATION 
Valuable  Book  of  Particulars  sent  FREE. 

Dept  11.  EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO 
BLOOMFIELD,  N  J.,  U  S  A 


GUARANTEED  WHITE  WYANDOnE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Write  FRANK  HYDE . Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Imperial 

AFTON  FARM  PEKINS  are 

prize  winners  (see 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
per  hen !  Get  stock  from  At' ton  Par  in.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  "Facts  From  Afton  Farm,"  today— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA, 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAftlll’C  latest  model 
UlAilll  3  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

I  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

WANTED — A  file  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  con¬ 
taining  “Foreign  Letters’  written  by  Mary  A. 
F.  Wager,  from  August,  1872,  to  august,  1874  in- 
clusive.  Address  by  letter.  Mbs.  MARY  WAGKR- 
i  IfeHLR,  Fisher’s  Road,  Bryn  Mawr,  I’eunsylvania. 

WANTED— To  sell  cheap,  three  brand  new  five-ton 
Wagon  Scales,  8  by  14.  Standard  manufacture. 
Write  Daley  Scale  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Dept.  No.  B. 

WRITE  to  Mathias  Hahn,  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  for 
Catalog  of  Farm  Bargains.  70  farms  for  sale. 

FOIt  SALE — 67)£  acres;  Grist  Mill;  good  water  power; 8-room 
dwelling;  trouts  on  Boulevard,  Anno  Arundel  County,  Mary¬ 
land.  Price $6,700.  AddressL.  BAUER,  Elvaton,  Maryland. 

WA  NTF  YounK  Man  of  kood  habits,  single, 

If  nil  I  LU  and  a  first-class  milker,  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  to  do  other  work 
as  requested.  Address  MANAGER,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

TROOPER,  PA.— Fifty-four  acre  Farm,  7-room  stone 

I  house,  stone  barn;  ten  minutes’  walk  to  trol¬ 
leys,  school  and  post  office;  two  mails  a  day  20 
minutes  to  Norristown,  ^-hour  to  Philadelphia. 
Both  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Railroads;  many 
trains.  Will  include  stock,  crops  and  machinery. 
Price  $6  000.  HENRY  BURTON,  1603  South  — 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MONEY-MAKING  FARMSKUS 

For  information  write  C.  LYager  &  Co..  Binghamton.  N.Y. 


GARDEN,  FRUIT  and  POULTRY  FARMS  between  Phila.  & 
New  York.  Mild  climate:  excellent  nearby 
markets;  good  home  surroundings.  Send  for  list 
Of  farms.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  slzo 
and  price  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  F. 


READV  INCOME 

Property  Must  Go  Immediately 
Farm  of  101  Acres^JT^Tin;0.1 

basement  barns  36x46  and  30x40.  twenty  cow  stalls, 
silo,  fruit,  one  pair  horses,  nine  cows,  seven  year 
lings,  eight  hogs,  five  turkeys,  125  hens,  grain  drill, 
corn  harvester,  sulky  plow,  harnesses,  etc  ;  \  mile 
from  school,  three  miles  from  railroad  town.  Price 
$3,700—  one-half  cash,  balance  time  HALL’S 
FARM  AGENCY ,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N  ew  York. 


misuse  it.  Get  our  Free  Big  Books  and  freight-paid 
prices  at  once.  We're  offering  every  advantage  oth¬ 
ers  offer  and  more.  Send  your  name  now.  Our 
big  books  are  the  best  ever  written  about  spreaders. 
Also  shows  big  values  in  famous  Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow's,  Cultivators  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Writ©  postal  now.  Address 

Hastings  Street,  Detroit,'  Mich. 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables . 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

SHIP  YOUR 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

- TO - 

s.  H.  6  E  H  FROST 

319  Wajhington  St.,  cor.  Jay  St.  New  York 

Established  1865  References— Aetna 
National  Bank;  all  Mercantile  Agencies. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meals,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Our  largo  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittcnhouse  &  Co.,  154  Rcade  St.,  New  York 
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YOU  Need  a  Telescope 

It  enables  you  to  see  objects  miles 
away.  Vacationists  can  multiply 
their  joys  with  it;  it  brings  the 
country  around  right  up  to  their 
eyes.  You  can  watch  incoming 
or  passing  ships— see  men  on 
board.  For  farmers  and 
ranchmen  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  they  can  keep 
their  eyes  on  their 
cattle,  horses  or  men 
when  far  out  in 
the  fields. 


For  studying  celestial 
phenomena,  particularly 
the  reourring  sun  spots,  this 
solar  eyepiece  will  allow  a  careful  study 
of  Old  Sol  and  solar  eclipses.  This 
attachment  alone  is  worth  more  than 
the  entire  price  to  any  ono  interested 
in  this  science.  Free  with  the 

EXCELSIOR 

TELESCOPE 

Eyepiece  of  telescope  can  be  used  as  a 
microscope  to  detoet  insects  or  germs 
in  plants  or  vegetables. 

The  Excelsior  Telescope  is  made  by 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
Europe.  Tholonses  are  careful  ly  ground 
and  correctly  adj usted  by  experts.  It 
is  brass  bound,  and  besides  the  solar 
eyepiece,  has  a  brass  dust  cover  at  the 
end.  Closed,  the  telescope  is  12  inches, 
andhasacireutnferenceof  5%  inches.  It 
opons  over  VA  feet  long  in  five  sections. 

Telescopes  of  tills  sb.o  usually  cost  $5.00 
to  $8.00— -even  without  a  solar  eyepiece. 
For  $1.00  you  can  now  have  a  telescope  with 
those  advantages. 

COULD  SEE  SUN  SPOTS 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Feb.  16th,  1910 
Telescope  arrived  O.K.  I  liavo  seen  the 
spots  on  the  sun  for  tho  tlrst  time  in  my  lire. 

Dan  C.  Salford,  Rutland,  Vt. 
COULD  COUNT  WINDOWS  AND  TKLL  COLORS 
SEVEN  MILES  AWAY 

Newark,  111.,  Feb.  9th,  1911 
Thore  is  a  large  farm  seven  miles  from 
Where  1  live  and  I  can  count  tho  windows 
and  tell  its  color.  Leslie  Scofield. 

At  10  miles  distance  could  see 
objects  invisible  to  tho  naked 
eye.  J.  Lewis  White, 

Plattevillo,  Wis. 


MysUriouS 
Sun 
Sfoli 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

MS.  KiS 

rics  Batter,  Kggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
£ind  Hot-hou30  Products  t\  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  l&th  St..  N«w  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

Tho  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17G  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED 


•A  Farmer  to  take  care  of  country 
place  in  the  mountains.  Must  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  horses,  cows,  etc.  An  all  round 
handy  man,  good  worker,  sober  and  willing;  well 
recommended;  steady  position  and  wages  for 
party  who  is  interested  in  his  work.  Address 
OWNER,  in  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


By  Mail 
or 

Express. 

Insured, 

20c  extra 

S.  Hcnrv  of  N.  Y.,  eRya: 
“Worth  many  times  price.” 
E.  G.  Patton,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
says:  “Could  count  cattle  twenty 
miles  away.” 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
hack.  Send  us  your  dollar  by  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  postal  money  order,  or 
bank  draft  to  our  order,  today.  We  send 
the  telescope  by  mail  or  express  insured 
for  20  cents  extra. 

Our  Illustrated  Bargain  Catalogue  sent 
free  with  each  telescope 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO. 

DEFT.R.N.Y  90  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED— Married  Man  to  work  on  truck  farm  April  1.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  References.  D.  A.  COLEMAN,  Watervliot,  N.Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  Manager  of  farm  or  estate,  by  married, 
young  American.  Experienced  in  handling  men,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  and  modern  machinery.  A1  references  tamlnhod. 
Address  J.  1L  H.,Box  116,  Sayville,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

■By  married  American, age  37, position  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  a  Farm.  Experienced  in  dairy  and 
general  farming.  Sanitary  milk  production  a  specialty.  College 
trained.  Prefer  vicinity  of  New  York.  A.  B.  K.,  care  R.  N.Y. 

Circular  free.  Dept.  131,  Lel.-imls’ 
Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St..  Boston 


WANTED- 


FABMS 


CAROLINA 
COAST 
COUNTRY 


tffaGULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgin*  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 

Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera- 
Address  W.  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A.,  Norfolk 
Southern  R,  R . ,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 


YOU  Can’t  Go  Wrong 

In  Ordering  a  World’s  Cham¬ 


pionship  Belle  City  Incubator 
and  Brooder 

M 


AYBE  you  want  to  get 
your  machine  quick  — 
maybe  you  want  to  be 
ready  for  early  hatches.  If  you 
do,  you  take  no  risk  whatever 
over  any  rtsk  you  take  when  ordering  from  any¬ 
where  else.  In  ordering  direct  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  you  save  time  and  trouble  and  I  guar¬ 
antee  everything  to  be  satisfactory. 

Here  is  my  proposition— for  only  $7.55  I  will 
ship  to  you,  all  freight  prepaid  East  of  the 
Rockies  my  140-Egg:  Double  World’s  Champion¬ 
ship  Belle  City  Incubator— the  machine  that  has 
won  the  World’s  Championship  in  over  five 
thousand  hatches.  Read  description — 

My  140-Egg  Belle  City  World’s  Championship 
Incubator  has  simple,  perfect  self-regulator 
correct  hot  water  heating  system,  copper  tank, 
and  boiler,  safety  lamp,  double  walls  and  double 
door,  with  dead  air  space  all  over,  with  roomy 
nursery  and  strong  egg  tray.  Of  course  the 
thermometer  is  right;  I  use  the  “Tycos.”  I  also 
supply  egg-tester,  burner,  funnel,  everything  you 
need  including  valuable  instruction  book  on 
operation,  hatching  and  care  of  chicks.  $ 
The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  as  perfect  as  the  In¬ 
cubator — 140-chick  size — and  my  price  is  $4.85. 


Offer,  Only 


Right  From  This  Advertisement 
On  1,  2  or  3  Month’s  Home  Test 

It’s  double-walled,  hot  water,  top-heated,  metal 
safty  lamp  and  burner,  wire  runway  yard  with 
platform.  Absolutely  the  most  perfect  chick 
raiser  made  today. 

Combination  S-l  -A  50 

B  ■  Si  East  of 
Rockies 

Ordered  together,  my  140-Egg  Belle  City  Incubator 
ancl  140-Chick  Brooder,  will  cost  you  only  $11.50  all 

freight  prepaid  East  of  the  Rockies.  This  saves  you  90c 
which  will  furnish  all  the  oil  you  will  need  for  this  sea¬ 
son  hatches.  I  guarantee  to  ship  orders  received  from 
this  advertisement  on  the  same  day  received  ei  ther  from 
my  warehouse  nearest  you  or  Racine.  This  insures 
quick  action — insures  your  getting  started  early. 

Remember  I  guarantee  to  refund  your 

money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  home  test. 

Read  the  letter  below  from  the  Commercial  and  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Racine  as  to  your  protection.  Why  not  or¬ 
der  now  or  let  me  send  my  portfolio,“Hatching  Facts" 
—the  most  unique  piece  of  poultry  literature  published 
— ditferentfrom  all  the  rest  better  than  the  best.  This 
Portfolio  sent  with  each  machine  •  ID  DUl^tfC 
ordered,  or  I  will  mail  it  to  you 
Free  for  your  name  and  address, 
ou  a  postal  card.  £ 


A  LA  VIAVU 


140 
Chick  Brooder 


$485 


JIM  ROHAN,  President 
BELLF,  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  48,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

• *To  Whom  It  May  Concert i: 

Jim  Rohan,  President  of  the  Belle  City  Incubator  Company , 
}  is  one  of  our  depositors — perfectly  reliable  in  every  way  and 
people  are  perfectly  safe  in  orderi/ny  his  incubators  and 
brooders  from  his  advertisements,  sending  money  in  advance, 
as  we  have  known  him  for  years  and  know  he  will  fulfill 
all  agreements.  m 

(Signed)  C.  2L  CARPENTER ,  Cashier” 


140-Egg 

Incubator 


5FI3E:  RURAb  N  E  W -YORKER 


March  2, 
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GRAFTING  WAX  AND  GRAFTING  TOOLS. 

I  have  found  that  the  formula  for 
grafting  wax  given  J.  S.  M.  on  page 
62  is  rather  too  stiff  for  best  results. 
A  better  wax  is  made  in  these  pro¬ 
portions.  One  pound  each  of  beeswax, 
resin,  and  tallow.  Melt  the  tallow  first, 
chip  the  beeswax  fine  and  add  as  soon 
as  the  tallow  is  well  softened.  Add 
the  resin  in*  fine  lumps  last,  and  cook 
slowly  until  the  resin  is  entirely  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  pour  into  a  pail  of  cold 
water  and  work  as  described  on  page 
62.  This  wax  will  not  run  in  Summer 
or  crack  off  in  Winter.  In  fact,  it 
will  stay  just  as .  you  put  it  until  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  growth  of  tree  unless 
removed  by  mischievous  boys.  This 
wax  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  the 
other  formula  mentioned,  owing  to  the 
higher  proportion  of  beeswax,  the  most 
expensive  ingredient  but  the  improved 
lasting  qualities  justify  the  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  ingredients  will  be  about 
as  follows  :  Beeswax,  32  cents ;  tallow, 
10  cents ;  resin,  five  cents.  This  will 
not  make  quite  three  pounds  of  wax, 
owing  to  shrinkage  in  cooking  and 
working. 

If  there  is  any  amount  of  grafting 
to  be  done  in  the  cold  early  Spring  days 
it  pays  to  be  well  equipped,  yet  a 
very  convenient  outfit  heed  not  be  at 
all  expensive.  My  own  grafting  hook, 
which  I  like  better  than  any  bought 
grafting  hook  I  ever  saw,  was  made 
by  a  local  blacksmith  from  an  old 
drawshave  at  a  cost  of  15  cents.  To 
make,  cut  one  handle  off  the  draw- 
shave,  and  bend  the  other  to  a  straight 
line  with  the  blade.  Then  bend  the 
blade  back  so  as  to  leave  four  or  four 
and  one-half  inches  of  blade  next  to 
the  handle.  Draw  the  blade  down 


squafe  for  one  and  one-half  inches, 
then  bend  back  one  and  one-half  inches 
and  leave  with  a  chisel  edge  one- 
fourth  or  three-eighths  inch  wide. 
This  edge  should  be  at  right  angles  with 


and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
edge  of  the  other  blade.  This  makes  a 
light,  convenient  tool  that  answers  the 
purpose  perfectly.  It  need  not  be  high¬ 
ly  tempered,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for 
it  to  hold  a  keen  edge.  To  use,  saw 
the  stock  off  smooth  with  a  sharp  hand 
or  pruning  saw.  Then  take  the  grafting 
hook  in  the  left  hand  and  with  a  light 
mallet  split  the  stock  down  three  or 
four  inches.  Then  insert  the  chisel 
edge  of  the  hook  in  the  split  to  hold 
it  open  while  the  scions  are  inserted. 
Cut  the  scions  wedge  shape,  tapering, 
with  the  outside  edges  the  thickest.  In¬ 
sert  them  carefully,  being  sure  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  the  outside  edge  of  the 
scion  meets  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock. 
Hold  them  in  place  while  the  hook  is 
carefully  removed,  then  cover  the  end 
cf  the  stock,  around  the  base  of  the 
scions  and  down  the  sides  of  the  stock 
ai  far  as  the  split  extends  with  wax. 
This  completes  the  operation. 

To  return  to  the  rest  of  the  out¬ 
fit.  If  much  grafting  is  to  be  done  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  heating  or  softening  the  wax 
in  the  orchard.  A  small  trunk  or  chest, 
such  as  can  be  manufactured  by  any 
handy  man,  long  enough  to  contain  the 
pruning  saws  and  high  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  a  small  oil  stove,  such  as  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  warming  baby’s  milk, 
with  a  small  basin  on  it,  to  set  upright, 
will  be  found  necessary.  By  this  means 
it  is  easy  to  keep  the  wax  in  a  semi- 
melted  condition  while  working  in  an 
orchard  not  convenient  to  the  kitchen 
stove.  This  of  course  applies  to  graft¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  which  is  usually  done 
very  early  in  the  Spring  while  the 
weather  is  still  very  cold.  The  com¬ 
plete  contents  of  this  chest  will  be 
about  as  follows,  and  includes  every  nec¬ 
essary  tool  for  grafting  apple  trees :  One 
small  oil  stove;  one  pint  basin,  one 
sharp  hand  or  pruning  saw ;  one  graft¬ 
ing  hook ;  one  small  mallet ;  one  sharp 
knife  to  cut  scions  with;  lump  of  wax. 
A  small  dish  of  lard  should  also  be 
included  to  grease  the  fingers  with 
while  applying  the  wax. 

One  thing  that  puzzled  me  as  a  be¬ 
ginner  was  why  all  directions  said  to 
remove  the  tip  bud  from  scions.  By 
way  of  experiment  I  left  a  few  long; 
scions  without  removing  the  tip  bud. 
They  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth, 


but  it  was  in  length  only.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  scion  where  it  met  the 
stock  was  not  visibly  increased.  Such 
a  scion  is  much  more  liable  to  winter- 
kill  than  one  that  makes  a  strong 
growth  at  place  of  meeting  with  the 
stock.  Now  I  leave  my  scions  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  with  two 
or  at  the  most  not  over  three  buds. 
I  have  the  best  success  where  I  can 
gather  the  scions  the  same  day  I  set 
them,  as  stored  scions  are  very  apt  to 
lose  their  vitality.  Scions  should  be 
gathered  from  last  year’s  growth  on  the 
fruiting  tips  of  the  limbs,  never  from 
the  suckers.  An  old  weak  tree  will 
often  grow  but  few  tips  fit  to  use  for 
scions.  c.  c.  c. 

New  York. 


Seed  Potatoes  in  Pits. 

My  potatoes  keep  well  and  I  And  that 
burying  them  for  the  Winter  improves  their 
flavor,  but  for  seed  they  are  absolutely 
worthless  for  not  one  of  them  will  ever 
sprout  when  planted  in  the  Spring.  Those 
kept  in  the  cellar  keep  equally  as  well  as 
those  in  the  pits,  and  for  seed  about  85 
per  cent  grow  and  do  fairly  well,  producing 
about  75  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  What  is 
the  trouble?  j.  r.  b. 

Washington. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  conditions 
prevailing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  here 
in  western  New  York  there  is  absolutely 
no  better  way  of  keeping  seed  potatoes 
for  our  own  planting  than  in  pits.  A 
number  of  the  very  best  farmers  put  out 
the  potatoes  they  require  for  their  own 
planting  in  pits  in  the  Fall,  covering  up 
with  at  least  a  foot  of  straw,  then  with 
a  foot  or  so  of  dirt,  and  after  the  dirt 
freezes,  a  foot  or  so  of  coarse  manure 
gradually  removing  the  covering  in  the 
late  Spring.  Following  this  system,  po¬ 
tatoes  will  keep  with  us  until  June  1 
without  sprouting  as  firm  and  hard  as 
when  dug  in  the  Fall.  The  value  of  this 
process  is  that  planting  in  June  as  we 
do  we  get  the  first  sprouts  from  firm 
tubers  and  instead  of  pitting  injuring 
the  sprouting  power  of  the  tubers,  pit¬ 
ting  stock  gives  us  stronger  sprouts 
than  any  other  kind.  The  presumption 
is  that  J.  R.  B.’s  potatoes  were  kept 
too  hot,  or  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  not  kept  warm  enough  and  were 
chilled.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two 
solutions  of  the  problem  is  the  correct 

one.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


.  % 
12  LBSVm 

4PURE  ZINC'-* 


TO  THE 
HUNDRED¬ 
WEIGHT 


Old  Jack  Frost  is  death  on 
cheap  nails.  But  —  he  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  effect  on  M.  I.  F.  CO.  Nails.  He 
cannot  make  them  rust.  They  are  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  attacks  of  rain,  snow,  sleet 
and  salt  sea  air.  That  is  because  — 

They  are  cut  from  refined  iron  and 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc.  They  will 
last  as  long  as  the  toughest  wood,  and  by 
remaining  clean,  do  not  rot  the  wood  in 
which  they  are  driven. 

M.  I.  F.  CO.  Nails  are  sold  by  your 
dealer  in  convenient  25  and  50  lb.  boxes. 
If  he  isn’t  supplied  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  one  who  is  and  our  inter¬ 
esting  book,  “Nail  Knowledge.”  It  will 
be  sent  free. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co. 

Dept.  L,  Branford,  Conn. 


MIF- CO¬ 

ZINC  COATED  NAILS 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  the  poultrymen ;  grit  and 
shell  mills,  farm  feed  mills, 
family  grist  mills,  scrap 
cake  mills.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
_ Wilton  Bros,, Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton.Pa. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

from  Pocomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  new,  8-room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  largo 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEASEY,  Box  11,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


The  Best  and  fSk  ^ea  Green  or 
Cheapest  Roof  ing  .  wi W  Purple  Slate 


35  Years’  Roof  Service— Without  Costing  One 
Cent  for  Repairs— and  Never  a  Leak 

The  following  letters — all  written  from  the  town  of  Wilmot,  Ohio,  prove  the 
economy  of  using  slate  for  roofs. 


Any  Building,  New  or  Old— 
is  Strong  Enough  for  Slate 


Thirty-four  years  ago  this  summer  I  roofed 
my  house  with  American  Sea  Green  Slate.  It 
lias  never  leaked  since  and  I  never  paid  out 
anything  for  repairs.  There  Is  nothing  equal  to 
such  a  roof  for  durability  and  service. 

—URIAH  MEESE. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Farmers’  Bank  was  covered  with  American 
Sea  Green  Slate.  It  lias  given  very  satisfactory 
service,  lias  never  leaked,  and  has  never  needed 
any  repairing.  I  can  heartily  recommend 
American  Sea  Green  Slate  for  roofing. 

—JOHN  LONGENECKEli,  Cashier. 


This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  had 
personal  knowledge  of  placing  an  American 
Sea  Green  Slate  roof  upon  a  building  of  his 
grandfather,  Gabriel  Putnam,  in  the  year  1877, 
and  also  one  upon  the  dwelling  of  ids  father  in 
ttie  same  year.  Said  roofs  are  to-day  intact, 
just  as  they  were  laid,  never  having  cost  one 
cent  for  repairs. — W.  O.  PUTNAM. 

In  the  year  1876  I  placed  upon  my  house  an 
American  Sea  Green  Slate  Roof  and  the  roof  is 
just  the  same  as  when  I  put  it  on,  has  never 
leaked  a  drop,  and  has  never  cost  one  cent  for 
repairs.— A.  HURRA  W. 


If  You  Want 
Pure  Cistern  Water 

you  must  see  to  it  that  your  roof  is 
of  Slate — which  is  impervious  to 
climatic  changes — does  not  absorb 
the  poisonous  gases  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  cannot  retain  dust,  dirt  or 
any  substance  that  makes  water 
collected  off  the  roof  unfit  for 
household  or  personal  use.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
roof  you  can  name. 

Roofing  Slate  is  Solid  Rock— 

It  Can’t  Wear  Out,  Warp,  Rust  or  Decay 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Roofing  Slate  is  Nature’s  own  product — not  man  made. 
It  is  solid  rock — quarried  in  great  blocks  200  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface — split  and 
trimmed  into  convenient  form  for  applying  and  is  then — without  further  process  of 
manufacturing,  ready  for  your  roof. 

On  account  of  being  solid  rock,  it  absolutely  can  not  bum,  warp,  wear,  rust,  decay, 
and  of  course,  does  not  require  painting,  recoating  or  repairing  like  all  artificial  roofings. 


Protect  Yourself 
Against  Fire 

The  cheapest  insurance  is 
a  roof  of  slate — a  roof  that 
is  absolute  proof  against 
sparks  from  adjacent  fires. 

With  such  a  roof  upon  your 
house,  barn  or  outbuildings 
you  are  secure  from 
this  danger — you  pay  m 
lower  insurance. 


A  few  owners  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  build¬ 
ings  must  be  especially  strong  to  hold  a  slate  roof. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Any  building  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  water  soaked,. snow  and  ice  covered  shingle  roof — is 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  slate ;  as  the  snow  and  ice 
slips  off  slate  like  water  from  a  duck’s  back. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  your  present 
buildings  can  not  be  re-roofed  with  slate,  nor  will  any 
new  ones  require  special  strength  to  carry  the  load. 

Slate  Roofs  are  Cheap 

The  first  cost  of  a  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  roof  is 
only  a  trifle  more  than  these  short  lived  roofings,  but  one  slate 
roof  will  outlast  10  galvanized  roofs,  10  shingle  roofs,  50  paper 
or  “oids”  roofs,  besides  never  requiring  paint,  repairs,  recoat¬ 
ing  or  expense.  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  the 
cheapest  roofs  that  money  will  buy  because  they’re  the  best. 

Let  Us  Give  You  the  Approximate  Cost 
of  Stating  Your  Roofs  i 


First  Cost  is  the  Only  Cost 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  rock  out  of  which  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Roofing 
Slate  is  made  is  already  10,000  years  old.  What  will  25 — 50  or  100 
years*  service  on  your  roof  amount  to  for  this  wonderful  material? 


Asking  for  this  information 
won’t  obligate  you  to  buy. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet  “ROOFS."  Simply  Sign  and  Mail  the  Coupon 

This  16-page  booklet  not  only  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  roof  of  slate— that  cannot  crack,  warp,  blister  or  leak ;  that  is 
spark  proof,  water  tight ;  that  cannot  decay,  rust,  retain  snow  or  impurities  that  contaminate  cistern  water,  that  is  unaffected  by 
climatic  changes  and  is  as  enduring  as  solid  rock:  but  it  tells  you  everything  about  other  kinds  of  roofs  that  you  ought  to  know. 


Simply  tell  us  the  name  of  your  nearest  roofer,  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  your  copy  will  come  to  you  b£  return  mail  absolutely  Free. 


American  Sea  Green  State  Co*,  RoowZaburer  no  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N* 


Y. 


■•*■■■  Sign  and  Mall  This  Coupon  To-Day" 

American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

1  1 0  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  the  Booklet  “Roofs"  to  this  address : 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Town . . . State . . 

Approximate  size . . 

My  nearest  roofers  name  and  address  is  as  follows : 


1912. 
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POTATO  CULTURE  WITH  CHEAP  OUTFIT. 

From  Mr.  Guptill's  articles  on  the  potato 
I  infer  that  he  thinks  I  have  a  mint  of 
money  ;  that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  write  out 
a  check  and  draw  the  money,  whatever  the 
amount.  Will  you  let  me  confess?  I  own 
a  farm  worth  $1,500.  I  owe  $800  on  the 
place,  secured  by  a  mortgage.  I  raise  a 
few  apples,  keep  a  few  cows  and  hens,  sell 
a  little  wood,  work  out  with  my  team  when¬ 
ever  possible,  and  pinch  along  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  How  can  I  raise  potatoes? 

You  seem  to  need  a  crop  that  will 
turn  you  money  in  a  bunch.  Potatoes 
will  do  this  some  years.  Other  years 
it  you  make  whole  you  would  better 
feel  satisfied.  It  is  well  to  understand 
at  the  beginning  that  every  year  enough 
potatoes  are  planted  to  swamp  the  mar¬ 
ket  if  something  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  man  does  not  curtail  the 
output. 

Some  tools  are  indispensable  that  do 
not  go  with  the  ordinary  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  To  be  more  explicit,  it  would  be 
absolutely  useless  to  spend  money  for  or 
to  run  in  debt  for  fertilizer  to  grow  a 
crop  of  medium  or  late  potatoes  without 
spraying  them  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  A 
sprayer  then  is  indispensable.  They  cost 
from  $50  to  $75.  A  sprayer  demands,  if 
it  is  to  do  good  work,  that  the  rows 
shall  be  equally  distant  apart  all  over 
the  field.  I  f  you  decide  to  have  your  rows 
three  feet  apart,  you  must  have  them  that, 
no  more,  no  less;  if  they  are  2 /i  feet 
at  one  place  and  3^4  at  another  and  your 
sprayer  is  set  at  three  feet  you  can  see 
that  you  would  spray  on  one  side  of  the 
row  part  of  the  way,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  rest.  From  your  statement  I 
am  assuming  that  you  do  not  want  to, 
and  in  fact  cannot  purchase  all  of  the 
tools  necessary  for  the  best  work  in 
potato  raising,  or  that  you  intend  to  use 
makeshifts  for  the  expensive  tools  where 
possible.  You  intend  to  do  by  hand  what 
can  be  better  done  by  machinery.  If  I 
am  correct  I  want  to  ask  what  tool  you 
intend  to  use  to  make  these  rows  equally 
distant  apart,  and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
row  out.  A  plow  will  sheer  one  way  and 
another  unless  you  use  old  ground,  and 
it  will  even  then  unless  you  first  mark 
out  the  ground  with  a  marker.  Old 
ground  should  not  be  used  for  potatoes 
unless  it  was  especially  tough  the  year 
before.  A  clover  sod  is  the  ideal  place. 

There  is  a  tool  which  we  call  a  horse 
hoe;  we  use  it  for  hilling  and  burying 
the  potatoes  as  they  break  ground.  The 
scraper  or  blades  are  reversible  and  can 
be  set  at  different  distances.  This  tool  I 
would  use  to  furrow  out  with.  If 
intending  to  plant  by  hand  I  would  run 
one  blade  in  the  previously  made  fur¬ 
row  and  let  the  other  blade  make  the 
new  furrow,  then  coming  back  across 
the  field,  repeating  the  operation.  This 
tool  costs  not  to  exceed  $10.  We  call 
it  the  straddle-bug.  These  furrows  will 
be  equally  distant  apart  at  all  places.  Into 
the  bottom  of  these  furrows  sprinkle  fer¬ 
tilizer,  then  with  a  small  rock  tied  in  the 
end  of  a  birch  drag  lengthwise  o,f 
the  rows  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the 
dirt.  Drop  the  seed  in  this  furrow,  then 
having  reversed  the  blades  on  the  strad¬ 
dle-bug  cover  the  seed  with  it. 

Your  potatoes  are  planted;  much  of 
your  success  will  depend  upon  whether 
you  have  faithfully  harrowed  this  ground 
at  intervals  before  having  planted  it, 
but  having  planted  it  you  should  now  get 
out  your  one-horse  cultivator  and  go 
between  the  rows  as  left  by  the  straddle- 
bug.  Before  the  potatoes  break  ground 
and  after  you  have  cultivated  twice  put 
on  a  brush  harrow  and  make  the  field 
perfectly  level,  even  if  you  have  to 
weight  heavily  the  brush  harrow,  when 
the  potatoes  break  ground  so  you  can 
follow  the  rows  by  seeing  occasional  hiljls 
put  on  your  straddle-bug  and  bury  them. 
Now  is  the  time  you  badly  need  a  weed- 
er,  but  if  you  cannot  afford  it  use  again 
your  brush  harrow,  but  do  not  weight  it, 
and  do  not  wait  more  than  two  days 
after  burying  before  brushing  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  In  a  few  days  all  of  the  po- 
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tatoes  are  up  that  will  ever  come.  From 
this  on  the  hoeing  and  spraying  will 
be  as  I  have  before  described. 

When  digging  time  comes  you  can 
dig  by  hand  but  you  must  not  cut  or 
scar  the  potatoes.  If  your  house  has  a 
cellar  you  can,  of  course,  store  them 
there.  Conveniences  and  equipment  les¬ 
sen  the  cost  of  production,  but  some¬ 
times  we  have  more  work  than  we  have 
money.  If  you  have  two  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  handled  in  this  way  and  owe  for 
the  fertilizer  try  at  digging  time  to  sell 
enough  potatoes  to  meet  your  fertilizer 
bills.  You  may  possiblv  be  able  to  sell 
the  rest  at  a  better  advantage.  Don’t 
plunge;  plant  only  what  you  are  sure 
you  can  carry  even  under  the  worst 
conditions,  and  don't  quit  if  you  have 
failed  to  make  big  money  one  year. 
You  certainly  have  had  some  valuable 
experience  and  can  do  better  the  next. 
Some  year  you  will  get  a  start. 

W.  T.  GUPTILL. 


Evje&'f 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  51,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year — 5730  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Potatoes  With  Big  Tops. 

I  planted  one-half  acre  of  potatoes  June  16 
on  sod  land  that  was  plowed  the  previous 
Fall,  and  got  a  light  dressing  of  well-rotted 
horse  manure  in  the  Spring.  They  looked 
well,  some  very  large  tops  and  others  not 
so  large ;  on  account  of  the  dry  weather 
they  did  not  come  up  evenly  together,  but 
were  clean  and  healthy  looking.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  in  this  locality  told  me  that  I  should 
not  have  as  many  potatoes  as  I  planted,  al¬ 
though  they  looked  so  well.  They  say  that 
they  always  look  well  for  a  while,  fine  tops 
but  no  potatoes.  Could  you  advise  me  If 
you  know  anything  that  I  could  spray  them 
with  In  such  case,  or  if  there  is  any  kind 
of  fertilizer  that  I  could  use  to  advantage 
in  July?  j.  o. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where 
potatoes  ran  all  to  large  vines  but  hardly 
formed  a  marketable  tuber.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  land  was  too  rich  in  nitrogen 
hut  without  enough  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  nitrogen  drives  the  plant  on  to 
make  a  large  top  which  keeps  growing  until 
blight  destroys  it  or  frost  kills  it.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  use  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  This 
ought  to  have  been  used  with  the  manure 
when  the  potatoes  were  planted.  It  would 
be  too  late  to  use  it  between  the  rows  in 
July.  Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  on  those 
vines  would  help  keep  them  alive,  but  it 
will  not  make  them  form  potatoes.  With 
a  very  late  season  they  may  make  some 
crop  but  too  much  nitrogen  is  not  profitable 
for  potato  culture.  Any  crop  which  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  starch  as  the  potato  is 
must  have  an  abundance  of  potash  from  the 
start. 


^TRADEMARK* 


The 
Collar  Pad 
without  a  fault  | 

because  it  is  made  right. 

This  is  the  pad  which  is  made  of  ventilat¬ 
ed  fabric  that  keeps  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh 
air  under  the  collar  and  prevents  sore  Bhouldcrs, galls 
and  sore  necks. 

Your  horses  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  work 
when  they  have  Ventiplex  Pads  in  their  collars. 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  neck,  buy  one  of 
these  pads  and  see  how  quickly  it  heals. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them, 
but  if  not,  send  us  his  name  and  | 
we  will  ship  a  sample  promptly. 
Better  than  other  hinds, 
but  cost  no  more 

Patented  Sept.  20,  1910 
Write  for  our  interesting  I 
folder.  Wo  also  make  the  | 
famous  “Stay-on”  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co.,  J 

Dept.  S3 

Burlington,  Wis.  . 


Selling  hay  is 
hard  on  the  land.  But  at 
present  prices  there  is  good  money 
in  the  business  if  you  maintain  the  soil 
fertility  by  supplementing  manure,  sod  and 
nitrate  with  plenty  of  mineral  plant  food — especially 

POTASH 

Annual  early  spring  applications  of  50  to  100  lbs.  Muriate  or 
200  to  400  lbs.  Kainit  and  200  to  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
are  recommended. 

A  two-ton  crop  of  either  timothy  or  clover  takes  from  the 
soil  about  100  lbs.  of  actual  Potash  or  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  200  lbs.  of  Muriate  or  800  lbs.  of  Kainit.  The  above 
recommendation  supplies  some  excess  of  phosphate,  but 
not  over  one-half  ration  of  Potash. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  free  book  with 
fertilizer  formulas  and  directions. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building, 

New  Orleans 


You  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy 


EH  LAND  l,M£ 


as  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Every  bag  lias  attached  to  it  a  tag 
stating  this  guaranteed  analysis.  Anyone  planning  the  use  of  lime  this  year  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  Street  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


Ask  about  our 
Special  January 
Discount 


f 


L 


Finely  Ground — Easy  to 
Handle — Needs  no  Slak¬ 
ing — Ready  to  Drill  .  .  . 

WHY  pay  $25  per 
ton  for  fertilizers 
when  by  using 
lime  you  cau  lib¬ 
erate  the  natural 
phosphates,  ni¬ 
trates  and  potash 
locked  up  in  the 
soil. 

WHY  not  raise 
Alfalfa  by  using 
lime  and  cut  down 
your  grain  ration 
one-third. 

WHY  not  sweeten 
your  sour  soils  and  increase  tho  yield  of 
grain, cabbages,  beets. clover  and  Timothy. 
Send  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  New  York 


LIME 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station,  charges  prepaid. 
All  sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches,  delivered. 
Pricos  quoted  on  request. 


See 

That 

Lock! 


ft _ 


30-Day  FREE  Trial 

doubts— to  prove  to  you.  without  a  cent’s 
worth  of  risk  or  expense,  the  wonderful 
time,  money  ana  muscle  saving  feuturesof 

<$>JUiVIBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

With  the  Jumbo  ono  cau  swing  a 
300-lb.  hog  into  tho  scalder  and  out 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety.  Does  40 
odd  jobs.  Stretches  wire,  shifts  wagon 
boxes,  lifts  weights  of  all  kinds  and 
holds ’em  in  mid-air  till  you  say  lot  go. 
Saves  Work— Earns  Cost  Quick 
The  only  hoist  with  a  safe,  absolutely  dependable 
automatic  lock  working  on  tho  pull  rope.  The  heavier 
the  load  tho  tighter  the  lock  grips.  Locked— released 
by  turn  of  wrist.  Ropes— new.  worn  or  wet— aro  all 
held  tight.  They  CAN’T  slip.  Mine  sizes:  cnpnclty, 
400  lbs.  to  6  tons.  Made  of  best  steel;  thoroughly  In¬ 
spected,  tested,  guaranteed.  Send  your  own  and 
your  dculer’s  name  for  catalog  and  big  Free  Offer. 

_ m 


i.  co, 

554  Main  St.,  Monticello,  la. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO., 


BOX  C 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


LIME 


In  powdered  or  lump  form.  Bagged 
or  in  bulk.  Works  at  Kavena,  N.Y., 
and  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.  HUDSON  RIVER 
LIME  CO..  1704  Ave.  H,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  humping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  IT?" Send 
for  particulars  and  aHk  for  circular  J. 
D.  K.  Sperry  Co.,  Batavia,  HI. 


Triple 

Power 


Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 


Don’t  Hold  That  Plow- 
Use  a  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 


10  Days 
Free 
Trial 


With  or  without  seat  Avoid  the  wrenching  and  twisting  that 
makes  you  lame,  sore  and  tired.  Easier  on  the  horses,  too. 
Pays  for  itself  by  doing  better  work  and  more  of  it  Gauges 
width  and  depth  of  furrow.  Fits  any  plow  beam. 

A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  as  Well  as  a  Man 

..  .  .  device  made  for  holding  a  plow.  With  seat  it  makes  a  sulky  plow  of  your  walking  plow.  A  sue- 

°mK  eattern  stony  farms  as  well  ns  on  the  western  prairie.  8hlp  buck  If  not  ftutlnfied.  There's  not  a  single  chance  to 
take.  Thousands  or  pleased  customers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A  trial  will  please  you,  too.  Don’t  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Winner  Truck, 
lie  will  tell  you  It  s  no  good  because  there’s  more  for  him  iu  selling  you  something  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much,  see  ? 

Send  to-day  tor  my  tree  book  with  money-saving  Introductory  oiler. 
_ L.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  12,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  COOK  BOTH 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Stock  Feed 


For  spraying  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  | 

etc.,  cook  your  lime  and  sulphur 

solution  in  a  Heesen  Kettle;  it  cooks  quickest— uses  less  fuel,  and 
costs  least. 

HEESEN  KETTLES 

are  used  by  thousands  of  fruit  farmers,  who  endorse  them  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  device  money  can  buy— not  only  best  for  cooking 
spraying  solution,  but  handy  for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Splendid  for 
feed  cookers  for  stock. 

Burn  any  fuel— set  on  tho  ground  any  where— no  foundation  required. 
Sizes  15,  20,  30,  40,  65,  65  and  75  gallon.  Write  at  once  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  low  price,  or  send  order  for  size  wanted. 


Heesen  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Box  84,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


SHAPING  THE  SUTTON  APPLE. 

Last  Fall  the  Hope  Farm  man  gave  a 
picture  of  a  Sutton  apple  tree,  and 
thought  the  head  would  spread  under 
the  weight  of  fruit  and  assume  a  better 
shape.  I  think  he  is  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  branches  of  this  tree 
are  too  stout  and  stiff  to  droop  or  be 
much  influenced  by  the  weight  of  fruit 
borne  upon  them.  The  writer  is  familiar 


SUTTON  APPLE  TREE. 


with  a  block  of  Suttons  16  years  old  in 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  body  branches 
of  which  are  as  erect  as  a  pole  and  as 
stiff  as  a  fine  stake.  Unless  the  natural 
habit  of  growth  of  Sutton  be  corrected 
by  a  rational  and  judicious  "heading  in-' 
of  the  young  tree,  the  mature  tree  will 
be  disappointing — form  high  and  erect 
with  comparatively  little  fruit-bearing 
area. 

Last  Summer  I  practiced  the  above- 
named  system  on  a  Sutton  in  Wayne 
Co.,  and  photographs  herewith  show  the 
tree  “before  and  after”  the  operation ; 
see  pictures  above  and  below.  Where 
suitable  outside  laterals  were  present  at 
proper  height,  the  main -branch  was  cut 
off  just  above;  the  laterals  in  some 
cases  are  so  small  that  camera  does  not 
bring  them  out.  Where  there  is  no  lat¬ 
eral  several  will  form  in  next  growing 
season,  because  of  the  reaction  that  will 
manifest  itself  in  a  mass  of  new  shoots 
issuing  from  the  buds  already  formed, 
some  of  which  would  otherwise  have  de¬ 
veloping  into  fruit  spurs.  Every  new 
shoot  takes  a  diverging  angle  from  that 
of  the  parent  limb,  which  law  of  tree 
growth  in  utility  is  the  tree  artists  key 
to  changing  the  natural  form  of  a  given 
tree  or  type.  Of  the  new  growth,  new 
shoots,  only  those  issuing  from  the  outer 


SUTTON  AFTER  CUTTING. 

half  of  the  parent  limb  should  remain, 
the  others  to  be  early  eliminated  and 
these  again  “headed  in,”  next  season, 
unless  the  growth  be  rank,  when  it  may 
be  cut  back  say  to  18  inches  about  July 
1.  By  the  above  system,  if  intelligently 
performed,  and  persistently  pursued,  un¬ 
desirable  habit  of  form  in  certain  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  may  be  corrected,  or 
individual  trees  in  anv  variety  be  shaped 
to  suit.  C.  F.  BLEY. 


March  2, 


KILLING  OUT  JOHNSON  GRASS. 

On  the  farm  adjoining  me  th>ere  is  a 
grass  that  in  this  country  is  without  a 
name.  After  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
article  on  a  kind  of  grass  growing  i-n  Ala¬ 
bama  I  think  possibly  it  may  be  the  John¬ 
son  grass.  One  thing  sure,  a  man  may  as 
well  abandon  a  piece  of  ground  for  trucking 
that  is  infested  with  it.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  10  or  12  inches  above  ground. 
The  greater  part  by  far  is  below.  With 
roots  almost  as  tough  as  wire  and  complete¬ 
ly  matted  in  the  ground  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  the  ground.  What  concerns 
me  most  is  this :  it  has  spread  up  to  my 
line  and  over  in  several  places.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  keep  back,  or  better,  how 
to  annihilate  it?  Will  plowing  in  Winter 
do  any  good?  e.  d.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  appears,  from  the  statement  in  this 
letter  that  the  grass  in  question  is  Johnson 
grass.  This  may  become  a  serious  pest, 
especially  in  lighter  soils.  Methods  for  the 
eradication  of  Johnson  grass  are  referred 
to  in  Bulletins  72  and  90  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of  these 
bulletins  could,  no  doubt,  bo  secured  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Department.  To  quote 
from  Bulletin  72,  mentioned  above,  it  would 
be  feasible  to  eradicate  Johnson  grass  com¬ 
pletely  in  a  single  year  in  the  following 
manner :  "First,  in  the  Autumn,  at  a  time 
when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  plow  to  a  moderate  depth  with  a 
turning  plow,  being  careful  to  cut  and  turn 
every  inch  of  soil.  A  good  disk  plow  so  set 
as  to  cut  every  inch  of  the  soil  would  an¬ 
swer  as  well.  Harrow  the  land  immediately 
so  as  to  get  it  smooth  and  well  pulverized. 
It  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  use  the 
root  digger  unless  the  land  is  brought  into 
excellent  condition  and  is  free  from  clods. 
The  next  treatment  is  to  run  over  the  land 
with  some  implement  which  acts  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  root  digger.  First, 
run  crosswise  of  the  furrows  and  then 
lengthwise.  The  roots  left  on  the  surface 
by  this  treatment  may  either  be  removed 
from  the  field  or  left  to  decay  during  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring,  plow  the  land  again 
with  the  turning  plow  and  then  put  it  In 
cotton  in  the  usual  way  and  give  the  cotton 
ordinary  good  tillage.  Pay  no  attention  to 
the  Johnson  grass  until  the  first  sprigs  get  to 
be  about  six  inches  high,  then  go  carefully 
over  the  land  and  pull  out  every  bunch  of 
Johnson  grass  visible.  By  doing  this 
work  carefully  it  will  be  possible  to  re¬ 
move  every  sprig,  root  and  branch,  because 
the  grass  sprouts  come  from  small  loose 
pieces  of  roots  in  the  soil.  By  repeating  this 
operation,  never  allowing  a  sprig  to  get 
more  than  six  inches  high,  the  grass  can 
be  completely  eradicated  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  amount  of  labor  required  will 
not  be  excessive.  We  have  found  that  the 
treatment  given  in  the  Autumn  by  the  root 
digger  leaves  comparatively  little  to  be  done 
the  next  Summer.  This  is  probably  the 
most  practical  method  for  eradicating  the 
grass  on  cotton  farms.  Similar  methods 
could  be  pursued  in  a  cornfield.” 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  j.  g.  lipman. 

Di  aector. 


Sapsucker  Working  on  Apple  Trees. 

On  several  of  my  apple  trees  (15  years 
old)  I  find  the  bark  is  punctured  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner.  About  three  feet  from 
the  ground  I  discovered  holes  about  one- 
quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  apparently 
about  the  same  in  depth ;  these  holes  are 
spaced  in  regular  order  all  around  the 
trunk,  and  there  are  several  rings  of  them. 
The  bark  is  healthy  looking.  Is  it  the  work 
of  insects,  or  do  you  think  it  is  done  by 
woodpeckers?  If  borers  are  at  work  how 
shall  I  treat  these  trees?  L.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  work  of  the  sap- 
sucker,  a  bird  of  the  woodpecker  family, 
which  has  developed  some  rather  objection¬ 
able  traits.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  usual  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers, 
however,  which  it  resembles  somewhat,  both 
in  size  and  coloring.  The  latter  birds 
can  be  most  readily  distinguished  by  their 
distinct  white  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the 
back.  They  also  are  usually  with  us  all 
through  the  Winter,  while  the  sapsucker  is 
conspicuous  only  in  the  Spring  and  Fall 
during  its  north  and  southward  migrations. 

Pa.  State  College.  J.  p.  stewart. 

Lime  to  Kill  Peach  Borers. — Dig  ditch 
around  tree,  loosen  ground  so  the  lime  can 
soak  in.  Place  three  pieces  of  lime  as  big 
as  a  fist  in  ditch,  oue  pint  of  wood  ashes 
on  each  piece ;  put  enough  water  on  so  lime 
will  not  dry  till  all  is  slaked.  The  tree  will 
show  the  proof.  g.  k.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  American  Florist  states  that  tomato 
seed,  formerly  a  waste  product  of  Italian 
canneries,  is  now  made  into  oil ;  it  has  the 
quality  of  drying  rapidly,  and  is  valuable 
for  varnish.  The  canneries  in  the  Province 
of  Parma  can  54.000  tons  of  tomatoes  an¬ 
nually,  and  have  an  output  of  600  tons  of 
tomato  seed  oil. 


Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 


of  corn,  cotton,  cere¬ 
als,  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal¬ 
low  top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
“  plow  sole  ’  ’  that  lim¬ 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this  plant  food 
available,  aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer  expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with  Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener¬ 
ating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road¬ 
making,  ask  for 

Ne  w  F arms  For  Old," 
No.  30 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


((■■■■■■  B  99.  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

" "  “  “  ■  ^  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


HARNESS 

that  outlives  the  horse 

You  can  buy  custom-made, 
oak-tanned  '  harness  direct  , 
from  our  factory  at  xv]}olesale 
prices,  saving  you  from  glO  to  $15 
on  every  harness.  No  middleman's 
profits«to  pay  under  our  plan.  All  our 
harness  is  guaranteed — money  hack  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Our  big  free  cata- 
iogueillustratesover  75  styles  for  all  pur- 
poses— sure  to  show  the  harness  you  need, 
bend  for  it  to-day.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  F  ” 

KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,N.  Y 


Drain  Your  Land 
for  4  cents  a  Rod 


We  guarantee  this  horse ' 

'  power  Cyclone  Tile.  Ditching 1 
’ Machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  10  in- 1 
'  ches  wide,  24  inches  deep,  afl 
F  rate  of  300  rods  a  day.  Finished! 

'  ditch  cut,  tile  laid  and  covered,  for 
3  or  4  cents  a  rod  in  average  soil. 
Read  our  free  bookgivinginformation  J 
from  U.S.  Govt,  authorities  on  Drainage  1 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine] 

pays  for  itself  in  first  20  to  40  acres  you 
drain,  according  to  spacing  of  laterals.  | 
Increased  crops  all  profit.  Make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  your  own  ditching, 
and  cutting  ditches  for  neighbors. 
Anyone  who  can  plow  can  oper- 
erate  successfully.  Write  for  free 
book  showing.  The  Money  Making  Way 
of  Draining  Land. 

Jeechke  Manufacturing  Co. 

BoxllS  JBdlcvae)  Ohio 
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$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t,  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not — dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

docs  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar- 
anteeit  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory— save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  yon  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  yon  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOS  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Puts  a  Set  of 
Steel  Wheels 

on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
ras  represented,  pay  balance.  If  not, 
back  comes  your  $4.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Made  in  one  piece!  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Sava 
25?&ofdraft  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book’Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  954,  Quincy,  Ilk 


Lirp  f  ¥  DRILLING 
TT  Ju  Lf  1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ithenginesor  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Are  Your  Boots  Made  To  Order  ? 


If  you  had  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  made  to  order,  you  couldn’t 

have  them  made  better  than 


The  Century  Boot 

(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

No  matter  how  carefully  they  were  made  you  wouldn’t  secure  a  better 
wearing  boot. 

CENTURY  Boots  are  made  of  the  best  rubber  produced  in  the  world. 
The  vamp  is  made  extra  strong  by  forcing  rubber  under  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure  into  the  best  quality  of  canvas  duck.*  To  prevent  cracking 
at  the  ankle  (like  ordinary  boots)  an  extra  pure  gum,  no-crack  ankle 
reinforcement  is  used. 

CENTURY  Soles  are  made  of  the  toughest  compound  known.  This 
sole  is  so  compounded  that  it  will  rebound  when  it  strikes  a  hard  substance 
rather  than  chip  off,  as  the  soles  of  an  ordinary  boot  would  do. 

Century  Boots  Are  Cheapest  D°7„pA"„™?UTe 

because  best  — best  in  material,  best  in  workmanship  and  best 
for  wear.  Look  for  the  name  Century  and  the  Cross  on  the 
boot.  When  you  want  a  high-grade  satisfactory  rubber 
boot  or  shoe,  ask  for  the  Beacon  Kalis  line.  Look  for  the 
Cross.  It  insures  you  quality  and  service. 

can’t  secure  CENTURY  Boots  from  your  dealer, 
write  us.  Send  his  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet, 
describing  Beacon  Falls  rubber  footwear,  free. 

Write  for  it. 


Beacon  Falls 

)Ho^ 
Co. 


The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Trade  Mark 


New  York  Chicago  Boston  Look  for  the  cro»« 
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Preparing  a  Vegetable  Garden. 

O.  F.  U.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.—l  desire  to 
prepare  two  acres  of  my  farm,  situated  near 
Tompton  Plains,  N.  .T.,  for  vegetable  crops 
in  1913,  Spring  or  Summer.  Will  you  rec¬ 
ommend  one  or  two  methods  that  will  be 
as  cheap  as  possible,  and  without  the  use 
of  stable  manure.?  During  five  years  the 
small  hay  crop  has  been  taken  off.  each 
year,  and  the  land  was  never  disturbed 
by  any  cultivation  during  this  time  and 
up  to  the  present.  Previously  all  kinds  of 
crops  were  taken  off,  such  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  chiefly  corn.  It  was  then  kept 
in  fair  condition,  but  looks  now  either  worn 
out  or  lacking  in  humus  or  bulk.  The  soil 
appears  to  be  gravelly  (dark  in  color)  for 
top  eight  inches,  more  or  less,  and  beneath 
that  as  far  as  you  want  to  dig,  nothing  but 
yellow  gravel.  Weeds  are  growing*  thickly 
in  spots,  smothering  the  -hay  and  grass  that 
covers  the  whole  surface.  Please  say  when 
to  plow,  and  how  often  to  barrow,  etc., 
as  1  am  a  beginner,  with  little  experience. 
Do  you  know  of  a  good  book  on  vegetable 
farming,  for  a  beginner? 

Ans. — The  proposition  is  to  fit  an  old 
weedy  sod  in  one  season  so  it  will  be 
fit  for  a  garden.  It  is  a  big  job.  The 
ideal  garden  soil  is  mellow,  full  of  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  matter  and  free  from 
weeds.  You  may  improve  the  texture 
of  the  soil  in  one  year,  but  you  cannot 
hope  to  kill  the  weeds.  Briefly  stated 
the  plan  is  to  stuff  the  soil  with  all  the 
vegetable  matter  possible  and  use  lime 
to  hasten  its  decay.  Plow  the  old  sod  as 
early  in  Spring  as  possible,  and  put  on 
one  ton  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre. 
Give  it  a  thorough  working  with  a  disk 
or  spring-tooth  and  sow  Canada  field 
peas,  6  pecks,  and  3  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre.  About  July  1  plow  this  crop 
under — making  the  furrows  across  the 
Spring  plowing’ and  sow  buckwheat  with 
rye  and  Crimson  clover.  Let  the  buck¬ 
wheat  die  down  as  frost  comes.  Some  of 
the  rye  and  clover  will  live  and  come  on 
to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  This 
will  give  you  a  soil  well  filled  with 
vegetable  matter  but  it  will  still  be  full 
of  weeds.  Another  plan  would  be  to  fol¬ 
low  the  oats  and  peas  with  white  beans 
planted  in  hills  and  cultivated  both  ways 
and  hoed.  In  September  sow  rye  among 


it  will  be  deeper  to  conform  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land,  and  to  get  a  proper  fall 
for  the  water.  When  stoning  up  the  drain 
flat  stones  are  leaned  against;  the  sides,  the 
largest  against  the  banks,  the  others 
against  those,  leaving  about  an  inch  space 
at  the  bottom  so  that  when  finished  tliere 
will  be  a  V-shaped  opening  in  the  center, 
and  at  the  bottom  it  will  be  two  to  three 
inches  wide.  The  top  of  the  center  opening 
is  closed  by  a  large  stone.  This  method 
allows  several  channels,  so  if  one  should 
become  choked  up.  the  water  will  find  an 
outlet  in  the  others,  and  being  narrow 
there  is  always  a  strong  pressure  of  water 
through  them,  and  they  seldom  become 
filled  with  sand.  Many  ditches  made  after 
this  plan  have  been  in  operation  for  25  to 
30  years,  and  whenever  dug  into  for  an 
outlet  to  new  ditch  are  found  to  be  as 
clean  as  when  first  laid.  On  top  of  these 
flat  stones  smaller  stones  are  laid  in  care¬ 
fully,  and  all  the  holes  filled  up  by  stones 
laid  in  them,  then  all  sizes  are  dumped  in. 
Of  course  care  is  expected  to  be  used  not 
to  leave  large  openings  between  the  larger 
stones.  This  is  continued  to  about  15 
inches,  from  the  surface  when  small  stones 
are  laid  for  the  next  three  or  four  inches, 
which  are  sometimes  pounded  down  by  a 
heavy  stone  hammer,  such  as  is  used"  in 
breaking  large  rock,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  last  few  inches  on  the  top  have 
been  placed  with  care.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  finish  up  the  ditch  at  once,  for  it  is  as 
well  to  allow  the  stones  to  settle,  when 
sometimes  a  lot  of  small  stones  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Wo  never  think  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  stones  as  small  as  those  mentioned 
by  the  writer  in  Pennsylvania,  for  there 
are  too  many  others  of  a  larger  size.  When 
the  stones  are  all  in  place  the  earth  is 
plowed  back  and  the  ditch  is  finished.  An¬ 
other  method  sometimes  used  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  ditch  of  tile  and  stone.  The  tile  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  ditch  and  lined 
up,  then  small  stones  are  wedged  in  on 
the  sides  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  tile,  then 
a  large  flat  stone  on  top  over  the  tile  to 
prevent  their  being  broken.  When  this  is 
done  a  covering  of  smaller  stone  is  laid  on 
the  top  for  three  to  four  inches,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  ditch  is  filled  up  with  all 
sizes  dumped  in  to  about  a  foot  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  method  is  not  practicable  of 
course  where  there  are  not  plenty  of  stone. 
Hut  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  stone 
it  allows  tile  of  a  smaller  size  to  be  used, 
for  then  after  a  long  period  of  rain,  and 
too  land  bocomos  soak<*d,  tho  water  will 
flow  through  the  stones  as  well  as  in  the 
tile.  I  have  tried  this  way  of  making  a 
drain,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
results ;  there  are  several  thousand  feet  of 
ditches  on  my  farm,  and  I  have  tried  both 
of  these  styles,  but  expect  to  use  the  com¬ 
bination  tile  and  stone  in  the  future,  as  I 
have  about  1200  to  1500  feet  more  to  dig 
this  Spring.  A  feature  of  these  ditches  is 
that  there  is  no  shaping  or  breaking  of 
stones ;  if.  one  is  too  large  to  go  into  a 
place,  it  is  put  somewhere  else  where  it 
will  fit  in  without  any  trouble.  a.  b. 


the  beans  and  in  Spring  plow  all  under. 
This  latter  plan  will  give  a  cleaner  gar¬ 
den  for  the  cultivating  and  hoeing  will 
clean  out  the  weeds.  In  either  case  we 
should  use  half  a  ton  more  lime  in  the 
Spring  of  1913.  Then  this  soil,  if  thor¬ 
oughly  plowed  and  harrowed  would  be  in 
fair  shape  to  grow  vegetables — not  the 
best  shape  for  manure  and  another  year's 
working  would  be  needed  to  make  it 
fit.  “Vegetable  Gardening,”  by  S.  B. 
Green,  price  $1,  is  an  excellent  book;  it 
may  be  obtained  from  this  office. 


DRAINAGE  OF  THE  LAND. 

On  page  8  there  is  a  short  article  about 
ditching.  It  may  be  good  in  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  along  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  farther  north  it  has  been  tried  but 
was  discarded  years  ago,  and  -has  not  been 
in  use  for  the  past  25  years  or  more  by 
anyone  doing  a  great  amount  of  ditching. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  plan  shown  in 
diagrams  G^and  7.  When  this  kind  of 
ditch  was  used  they  have  all  been  found 
filled  with  sediment,  and  either  replaced  by 
a  new  drain,  dug  alongside  of  the  old  ! 
one,  or  else  the  old  ditch  dug  out ;  but  this 
process  does  not  pay ;  it  costs  as  much  or 
more  to  dig  up  a  drain  as  to  make  a  new 
one,  besides  the  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of  loose 
stone  which  can  be  used  in  a  new  drain. 
Another  objection  to  ditches  described  in 
that  article  is  the  cost  of  preparing  stones 
so  as  to  fit  together  snugly,  as  he  says 
that  a  piece  of  railroad  iron  and  mason’s 
hammer  is  used.  The  very  fact  that  the 
stones  require  shaping  would  be  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection  in  this  section,  as  labor  is  expensive, 
not  but  that  we  have  all  the  stones  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  work,  for  I  have  often  wished 
they  could  be  piled  up  in  a  heap  and 
burned.  We  get  tired  of  tramping  over 
them,  only  picking  up  those  where  so  plen¬ 
tiful  that  a  plow  will  not  stay  in  the 
around,  not  to  mention  the  large  bowlders 
that  require  blasting.  I  find  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  place  dyna¬ 
mite  under  one  side,  but  only  enough  to 
throw  the  rock  out  of  the  ground ;  then 
dig  a  large  hole  on  the  side  that  it  leans 
to,  and  use  a  crowbar  to  roll  the  stone 
into  it ;  if  the  hole  is  made  deep  enough 
no  plow  will  ever  touch  it,  and  the  stone 
is  forever  out  of  the  way ;  besides  a  lot  of 
smaller  stones  can  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
same  time.  This  method  is  cheaper  than 
breaking  the  stone  small  enough  so  as  to 
be  carted  away,  doing  which  will  some¬ 
times  damage  trees ;  besides  the  stone  will 
always.be  in  the  way  more  or  less,  making 
an  unsightly  heap  in  the  fence  corner. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  shape  the 
stone  for  ditching,  and  tile  would  be  used 
as  being  the  cheaper.  The  method  most 
used  for  making  a  ditch  of  stone  is  that 
when  the  ditch  has  been  dug,  which  for 
this  kind  is  generally  made  three  feet  deep 
by  two  feet  wide;  of  course  in  some  places 


Bolls  Quickly— Uses  Little  Fuel 

Two  features  cookers  oufbt  to  have,  and 

Farmers’ Favorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

do  have.  Burn  any  fuel— cook  any  feed 
quickly.  Will  work  to  your  satisfaction 
or  we  refund  money.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Sizes  ransre  from  25-gal.  to  100-gal. 

Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


INDEPENDENCE 


FROM  the  PEANUT 
FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA 
TO  THE  ORANGE 
GROVES  of  FLORIDA 


THREE  CROPS 
YEARLY 

IN  ThE  LAND  Or 
MANATEE  ON  THE  WEST 
COAST  or  rLORIDA^ 

*  A.  , 

:  ~ 

-t>  -s>  ? 


Fortunes  are  being  made 
in  the  6  Sou.  States  traversed 
by  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  (Va., 

N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Fla.,  and 
Ala.,)  raising  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Low  priced  lands.  Easy 
terms.  Plenty  of  water. 
Healthful  climate.  In  the 
Land  ot  Manatee  on  West 
Coast  of  FLORIDA.  Net 
$500  to  $1000  per  acre.  Quick 
transportation  to  big  markets. 
Beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
Free.  Write  Now. 


J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt, 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 
Suite  60S  NORFOLK,  VA. 


ALBERTA’S 


GRAIN 
CROP 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
.Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
■  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  land  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
|  from  this  Province  has  been 
I  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
land  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
<  160  acres  (at  $3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand,building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
I  a  great  success. 

Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
settlers’  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
“Last  BestWest,”  and  otherlnformation, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Increased 

Fertility 


means  many  good  things.  One  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  can  do  without  a  hired  man 

if  he  makes  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  now 
comes  from  two,  or  he  can  afford  to  employ  the 
best  labor  there  is  and  all  he  needs,  if  he  doub¬ 
les  the  crops  on  all  his  acres, 

Why  take  half  a  crop  when  a  whole  one  is  possi¬ 
ble?  It  is  largely  a  matter  cf  fertility;  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer  used  the  easier 
it  is  to  pay  for  it;  the  extra  crop  takes  care  of  that, 
but  the  right  fertilizer  should  be  used. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer, . "the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


When  Your  Horse 
Coes  lame 


—When  he  develops  a  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 

H  ingbono  or  any  other  lameness— don’t  risk 
losing  him  through  neglect — don’t  run  just 
as  great  a  risk  by  experimenting  with  un¬ 
known  remedies— don’t  pay  a  big  veterinary 
bill.  Use 

Kendall* s  Spavin  Cure 

and  cure  it  the  quickest  and  safest  way,  Read  what 
W.  W.  Brown  of  Content,  Alta,  writes— 

“I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  years  and  have 
completely  cured  Foot  Rot  in  my  herd  of  cattle 
and  Splints  and  Spavins  on  horses.  I  find  that  it 
cures  wherever  it  is  faithfully  applied. 

Thousand  of  other  horse  owners  have  had  the 
same  experience.  For  over  35  years  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy. 

It  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  horse 
owners.  Go  to  your  druggist — get  a 
couple  of  bottles  to  keep  on  hand.  Price 
Jl  per  bottle — 6  bottles  for  $5.  Ask 
him  also  for  free  book“Treatisc  on 
the  Horse” — or  write  direct  to  us. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.f 
Enosboirg  Falls, 

Vermont, 

U.5.A. 


Best  For  Your  Horse 

Don’t  let  your  horse  become  worthless  by 
developing  disease  or  lameness. — Use 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Positive  cure,  removing  curbs,  splints,/ 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  \ 
throat  and  glands.  Also  for  wire  cuts, 
scratches,  greased  heels.  On  market  30  years.  $1.00  a  I 
bottle — saves  dollars  \ — AH  good  druggists  or  by  inaiL  f 
W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm’wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


rDllMD'C  IMPROVED 

UKl/moo  war  rime:  Ft 

STANCHION 


Cures  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  sores.  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises, 
^'veilings.  Lameness,  and  allays 
Pain  quickly  without  Blistering, 

___ _ removing  the  hair,  or  laying  tho  horse 

Before  After  np;,  Pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
.  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  5  Efree. 

ABSOIIBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
StramSjPainfiil  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered! 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.  F.,  88  TempleSt.,Springfield,Mass. 


“  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  1  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown.  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

W  VLLACE  B.  CItU.ilU,  Box  .YU»,  Forcstvllie,  Conn. 


nr  Horses 


Sprains  L 
Ringbone,  Shoe  Boil, 
Capped  Hocks,  Thoropin,  Ab¬ 
normal  Growths,  Spavin,  Curb  and  other 
I  lameness,  cost  farmers  many  thousands  of 
I  dollars  every  year.  Save  your  horses  and  money 

5,™  ADAMS’  REMOV-ALL 

Sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Leaves  no  scar  or 
white  hairs— acts  quick— cures  quick.  Get  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

Home  treatment  for  calf  colic,  horse  colic,  and 
otlie  *  ailments  of  farm  animals  without  calling 
i  vete.inary— All  Free.  Write  postal  now. 

'  II. C.  Adams  INfg.Co.  Dept*  50 9  Algona,Ia. 


MINERAL 

HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECL 
WillRuiir 
YourHorse 

Send  today  for 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

SAFE 
CERTAIN 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co., 461  Fourth  Avenue, Pittsburg.Pa, 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Agent.  Wanted  iu;r.  a 

Write  for  descriptive  ASBsP 
booklet 


If 


Gall  Cure 


Tho  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  In  condition.  Don’tiose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’s  Gail  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
horse  works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel.  Sold 
by  dealers,  money  back  if  it  fails.  Gray  horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Sample 
and  valuable  84-page  horso  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

B1CKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  2820 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  ROAD. 

Along  many  of  the  neglected  roadsides 
in  the  East  dense  hedgerows  of  brush 
are  growing.  Usually  when  the  branches 
have  begun  to  crowd  the  roadway,  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land  cuts  down 
every  one  of  the  young  trees,  piles  the 
brush  and  later  burns  it.  The  roadside 
then  presents  an  unsightly  spectacle  of 
charred  stumps,  among  which  weeds 
soon  spring  up,  and  within  a  few  years 
a  new  border  of  brush  is  growing  again. 
The  accompanying  illustration  below 
shows  a  row  of  trees  along  the  roadside 
through  a  farm  in  northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Originally,  where  this  row  of 
trees  is  now  growing,  there  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  young  Black  birch,  maple  and 
wild  cherry  trees.  About  15  years  ago 
W.  H.  Evans,  the  owner  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm,  cut  out  all  of  the  wild  cherry 
trees,  most  of  the  maples,  and  left  some 
of  the  Black  birch  at  about  uniform  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  The  young  birches  were 
carefully  trimmed  and  headed  at  a 
height  of  about  six  or  eight  feet  above 
the  ground.  During  the  next  few  years 
all  brush  sprouting  from  stumps  or  seed 
was  carefully  mowed  down.  As  a  result 
of  the  continued  mowing,  the  brush  and 
weeds  gradually  disappeared,  and  grass 
took  its  place. 

Along  the  road  on  both  sides  there  is 


thirfty  growers  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  grapes  of  quality. 

A  Wonderful  New  Corn. 

There  is  an  agent  around  this  vicinity 
selling  Lake  Erie  dent  corn  which  is  a 
cross  between  Bermuda  Sweet  and  common 
flint,  and  he  claims  it  contains  three  times 
as  much  protein  as  any  other  corn  and 
that  no  other  grain  is  needed  when  it  is 
fed.  C.  B.  D. 

Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

Any  man  who  makes  such  claims  is  a 
fraud.  Corn  has  been  grown  which  gave 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  protein  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions.  Just  imagine  corn- 
meal  with  45  per  cent !  This  is  one  of 
those  fool  stories  which  are  used  by  fakes 
to  catch  suckers.  We  would  not  patronize 
any  man  who  told  such  a  yarn. 

Lime  for  Cabbage  Diseases. 

Last  season  I  cleared  about  three  acres 
of  muck  soil  of  willows,  poplar,  etc.,  plowed 
and  planted  to  cabbage.  The  soil  was  well 
drained.  The  crop  was  light  and  affected 
with  a  disease  which  closely  followed  the 
description  of  black  rot.  I  noticed  that  the 
growth  of  cabbage  was  much  better  where 
a  brush  pile  had  been  burned,  and  much 
less  diseased.  If  I  used  about  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  on  this  soil 
next  season,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  get 
a  successful  crop  of  cabbage?  Would  this 
hold  the  black  rot  in  check?  M.  w.  d. 

Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

The  fact  that  the  cabbage  was  best 
where  that  brush  pile  was  burned  indicates 
a  benefit  from*  lime.  Wood  ashes  contain 
about  one-third  lime,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  lime  helps  prevent  the  club-foot  dis¬ 
ease  in  cabbage  and  also  the  rot  diseases 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  ROADSIDE. 


now  a  row  of  thrifty  birches  that  already 
cast  a  considerable  amount  of  shade 
during  the  Summer  days.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  the  writer  knows  of 
birch  trees  being  used  for  shade  or  or¬ 
nament  along  country  roads,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
graceful  rows  of  shade  trees  he  has  ever 
seen.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
roads  in  the  Eastern  States,  now  bor¬ 
dered  by  unsightly  hedgerows,  that 
could  be  converted  into  as  beautiful 
driveways  as  that  just  described,  at  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  labor. 

M.  W.  EVANS. 


Watermelon  and  Citron  Mixing. 

Will  watermelon  and  citron  “mix”  if 
planted  close  together?  x.  s.  H. 

Corydon,  Pa. 

The  watermelon  and  citron  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  will  “mix”  if  interplanted, 
as  the  citron  melon  is  really  a  bard-fleshed 
form  of  the  same  original  stock,  Citrullus 
vulgaris.  There  is  little  or  no  change  in 
the  fruit  the  same  season,  but  the  seed  is 
not  likely  to  come  true  another  year.  For 
this  reason  there  is  little  harm  in  growing 
the  plants  near  together,  so  long  as  the 
seed  is  not  used  for  the  next  crop ;  still 
there  is  no  advantage,  as  surely  a  water¬ 
melon  would  not  gain  in  sweetness  or  qual¬ 
ity  by  such  pollination.  Watermelons  do 
not  mix  with  pumpkins,  squashes,  cucum¬ 
bers  or  muskmelons,  which  belong  to  a 
different  branch  of  the  family. 

Grapes  for  Long  Island. 

Would  you  inform  me  the  best  grapevines 
for  a  southern  exposure,  and  the  best  time 
to  plant,  also  the  best  age,  as  L would  like  to 
get  about  four  different  kinds  and  have 
them  about  eight  feet  tall  if  advisable. 

Long  Island.  G.  w. 

We  would  send  to  some  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  and  get  one  Duchess,  one  Brighton,  one 
Catawba  and  one  Concord.  These  are  good, 


to  some  extent.  The  potash  will  help,  but 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  use  at  least  one 
ton  per  acre  of  burned  lime  harrowed  in 
after  plowing.  We  often  use  a  handful  of 
lime  scattered  around  the  plants  after  set¬ 
ting. 

The  Menagere  Apple. 

The  largest  apple  exhibited  at  the  New 
England  Fruit  Show  was  the  Menagere.  Can 
7/ou  tell  me  anything  about  this  apple?  Does 
it  possess  any  desirable  qualities  other  than 
its  size?  r.  L.  c. 

Maine. 

This  apple  that  your  correspondent  re¬ 
fers  to,  the  Menagere,  is  a  French  apple  of 
very  large  size  and  is  a  splendid  cooking 
apple.  The  particular  specimens  shown  at 
the  New  England  Fruit  Show  were  grown 
at  the  Boston  Consumptives  Hospital 
grounds,  and  this  orchard  contains  a  great 
many  very  interesting  varieties  of  apples 
as  the  place  formerly  was  owned  by  an 
apple  enthusiast  who  collected  varieties 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  variety  referred  to  would  be  any 
addition  to  our  list  of  varieties  unless  some 
one  wants  to  grow  some  large  apples. 

WILFRID  WHEELER. 

Blood  Peaches. 

We  have  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore  a 
deep  blood  red  loose  seed  peach  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  very  juicy,  medium  size,  and 
ripens  about  August.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  well  known  and  only  by  the  name 
of  “Blood  peach.”  Is  it  a  new  peach  and 
what  is  the  correct  name  for  it? 

Rehoboth,  Md.  c.  F.  F. 

The  peach  you  describe  is  variously  known 
as  Chinese  Blood  peach  and  Indian  peach. 
The  largest  and  best  Blood  peach  is  the 
Blood  Clingstone.  The  Freestone  Blood  is 
similar  and  hardly  as  good  as  the  Cling. 

In  the  South  a  variety  of  the  Blood  cling 
has  been  developed  of  an  ever-bearing  na¬ 
ture.  I  have  seen  this  from  the  Berckmans 
nursery  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  ripe  fruit  and 
green  fruit  of  various  sizes  and  blossoms 
all  at  same  time,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
succession  from  June  till  frost.  The  blood 
peaches  have  never  been  grown  for  market, 
and  their  rather  dull  color  outside  would 
be  against  them.  w.  F.  massey. 


The  Open  Doors 


On 
the  Bell 
Highway 


The  Bell  system  opens 
more  than  six  million 
telephone  doors,  so  that 
each  subscriber  can  talk 
with  any  other  subscriber. 

It  provides  a  highway  of 
universal  communication  to  open 
and  connect  all  these  doors. 

It  also  furnishes  the  vehicle  for  use 
on  this  highway,  to  carry  speech  from 
door  to  door  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bell  highway  is  used  daily  by  more  than  twenty 
million  people— all  telephone  neighbors— by  means  of 
universal  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Universal  SerVic* 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Keep  Your 
Pure  Milk  Pure 

y  Thispailkeepsoutthedirtjhain 
/and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk- 
/ iug  time.  Strong, patterned 
bright,  easy  to  wash.  We  ' 

/  prove  it. 

STERILAC*® 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

k  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy- 
\iiien.  Prlco  $2.60.  Sent  direct' 

\on  Ten  nays’  Approval  if  not  1 
ound  at  your  dealer’s. 

kSTERILAC  COMPANY'' 

6  Morchanta  Row, 

Boston,  Maas. 


fernald 


Quic 

Shift 


For  a  quick  change  from 
pole  to  shafts  no  effort; 
no  tools ;  no  rattle.  A  mil¬ 
lion  in  use.  85c.  a  pair— all 
dealers,  S5o.  from  us. 

FERNALD  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  North  East,  Pa. 


Ask  About 
Low  Prices 
to'.Agents 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

“Tightcote”  Galvanized 

LAST  FOREVER  because  all  four  edges  as  well  as  the  weather  side  and  tinder 
side  are  galvanized  by  the  famous  Edwards“Tightcote”  process.  Each  and  every 
Edwards  “REO”  Interlocking  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc—  after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Not  a  particle  of  the  shingle  but  that  is  thus  protected  by  the 
heavy  coat  of  galvanizing.  The  lowest  priced  roof  NOW  and  for  years  to  come. 
We  Have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  One  Man  in  Your  Community 

If  any  of  vour  buildings  need  roofing,  you  are  over  wood  shingles  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

-  J  ,, - = - * - — .  $10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
*  ‘Reo'  ’  Steel  Shi  ngles  ; 
is  destroyed  by  light-  f  ■ 
ning.  This  guaranty  V h 
is  backed  by  our  810,- 
000  Ironolad  Bond‘d 
and  stands  forever. 


the  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings 
and  we  will  quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwards  roof, 
freight  prepaid.  You  get  your  roof  at  agent's 
price.  Write  for  the  offer  today t 
The  shingles  are  made  of  high-grade  Besse¬ 
mer  steel  in  sheets  6  to  12  feet  long  and  24 
inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  galvanized. 

Ready  to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails  all  that 
is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied 

Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  ^73 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
323-373  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturer*  of  Steel  Roofing  Matorial  In  the  World 
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CONCRETE  WATER  TANK  WARMER. 

W.  II.  II.,  Letcher,  S.  D. — Can  cement 
water  tanks  be  built  so  as  to  build  a  lire 
under  them  to  warm  wrater  for  stock? 
Being  wet  or  moist  more  or  less  at  all 
times,  would  the  heat  be  liable  to  crack 
them  ? 

Ans. — The  scheme  of  building  a  con¬ 
crete  water  tank  with  a  lire  underneath 
is  hardly  practicable.  The  heat  from 
the  fire  would  in  all  probability  not  do 
any  harm  to  the  concrete,  but  owing  to 
the  low  conductivity  of  this  material  it 
would  be  a  rather  difficult  matter  to 
heat  the  water  in  the  tank,  as  the  walls 
and  bottom  of  the  tank  would  probably 
have  to  lie  about  six  inches  thick.  A 


CEMENT  TANK  WARMER. 


very  easy  method,  however,  of  heating 
the  water  in  shown  in  the  sketch  given 
above.  This  scheme,  as  c  m  be  seen,  con¬ 
sists  of  simply  a  spiral  pipe  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tank,  one  end  of  the  spiral 
entering  the  tank  near  the  bottom  and 
the  other  end  just  below  the  water 
level.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
water  does  not  drop  below  the  upper 
end  of  the  spiral.  By  building  a  fire 
around  the  spiral  the  water  can  easily 
be  raised  to  the  desired  temperature. 
When  the  tank  is  built  holes  can  be 
made  in  the  desired  position  in  the  side 
by  inserting  plugs  between  the  forms. 
These  plugs  should  be  slightly  tapered 
so  they  can  be  withdrawn  when  the 
concrete  has  set  Care  must  be  taken 
in  placing  the  pipe  in  the  concrete  that 
a  tight  joint  is  made.  This  can  be  done 
by  packing  between  the  pipe  and  the 
hole  in  the  wall  and  then  plastering  on 
the  outside  and  inside  with  cement. 

p.  H.  w. 


SALT  AND  CEMENT  WORK. 

8.  TP.  Z.,  Philippi,  W.  Va. — I  have  a 
cement  floor  that  was  built  some  years  ago 
that  has  become  crumbly.  It  is  in  my 
smoke-house,  where  I  keep  my  salt  and 
meat.  Ha»  the  salt  anything  to  do  with 
it?  I  put  cement  floor  in  my  cellar  about 
the  same  time  that  is  good  as  it  ever  was, 
and  they  were  both  mixed  as  near  alike  as 
1  could  get  them,  two  parts  cement  and 
three  parts  sand  with  good  sand  rock  beaten 
up  small.  I  find  that  where  the  salt  leaks 
on  rocks  they  will  crumble. 

Ans. — The  magnesium  sulphate  and 
other  impurities  of  common  salt  com¬ 
bine  with  the  lime  and  alumina  of  the 
cement  in  concrete,  forming  other  com¬ 
pounds.  In  the  formation  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  they  expand  and  break  up  the 
concrete,  causing  it  to  crumble.  The 
action  of  the  magnesium  sulphate  and 
other  similar  substances  is  believed  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
many  concrete  structures  located  in  sea 
water,  such  as  dams,  piers,  etc.,  and 
much  investigation  of  this  difficulty  has 
been  made,  but  nothing  can  be  done  to 
prevent  cement  being  decomposed  in 
time  if  in  contact  with  these  salts.  A 
coating  or  filling  is  of  little  value,  for 
if  the  substance  gets  in  anywhere  it  eats 
through  the  mass.  Portland  cement  as 
free  from  lime  and  alumina  as  possible, 
mixed  with  sand  which  is  not  too  fine, 
and  with  probably  graded  sizes  of  stone, 
so  as  to  get  a  smooth  mass  which  is  not 
porous,  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 
The  sand  should  be  about  one  part  of 
fine  to  two  parts  of  coarse,  while  the 
stone  should  not  be  screened,  but  should 
be  a  mixture  of  various  grades  from 
about  Jg-inch  to  two  inches  in  size.  A 
good  proportion  is  one  part  loose 
cement,  two  parts  loose  sand,  and  seven 
parts  loose  stone.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  surface  be  made  real  smooth, 
and  that  the  concrete  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  using  the  floor.  A 
good  wooden  floor  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  so  far  as  its  resistance  to  the  action 
of  salt  is  concerned.  r.  p.  c. 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  WONDERBERRY. 

In  prohibition  States  enforcement  of 
the  law  develops  a  class  of  “bootleg¬ 
gers/’  Rum-selling  being  made  unlawful 
and  disreputable,  people  go  about  on  the 
sly  with  bottles  in  their  boot  legs — sell¬ 
ing  a  drink  where  they  could  find  some 
one  with  a  taste  as  strong  as  their  own 
sense  of  depravity.  The  Wonderberry 
dealers  are  still  at  it.  The  plant  has 
been  chaseor  out  of  most  of  the  cata¬ 
logues — but  while  they  keep  out  of  print 
some  of  the  seedsmen  are  trying  a  little 
“boot-legging.”  Here,  for  instance,  is 
part  of  a  letter  written  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  by  H.  W.  Buckbee: 

tYe  also  note  your  remarks  about  Wonder- 
berry,  and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  are  very  much  mistaken 
that  we  would  offer  anything  for  sale  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  and  we  make  yon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition,  viz. :  Visit  us  next  Sum¬ 
mer  and  sec  the  Wonderberry  growing,  and 
we  will  pick  the  berries  in  your  presence 
and  make  same  into  pie  and  assure  you  it 
will  equal  the  genuine  huckleberry  in  flavor, 
and  if  you  can  prove  it  is  poisonous  we  will 
give  you  a  check  for  $1,000,  and  pay  your 
expenses  of  $25  per  day  while  you  are  away 
from  home.  This  Wonderberry  was  hydrid- 
ized  by  Luther  Burbank,  the  wizard  of 
California,  and  is  indorsed  by  the  best  and 
most  reliable  horticulturists  in  America,  and 
you  are  missing  a  great  fruit  and  a  splendid 
substitute  for  the  huckleberry  if  you  do  not 
grow  it  for  yourself.  H.  w.  bcckbek. 

Our  opinion  has  not  been  called  for, 
but  we  think  this  man  will  get  his  $1,000 
about  the  time  Mr.  Burbank  sends  us 
that  $10,000  which  he  was  going  to  pay 
when  some  one  proved  that  the  Wonder¬ 
berry  is  nightshade!  Mr.  Buckbee  ought 
to  get  those  two  old  people  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  nearly  died  from  eating  Won- 
derberries,  to  sample  his  pie.  We  doubt 
if  they  would  taste  it  for  the  $1,000.  As 
we  showed  two  years  ago,  one  result  of 
nightshade  poisoning  is  the  tendency  to 
talk  too  much  in  extravagant  language. 
Mr.  Buckbee  and  John  Lewis  Childs 
probably  eat  Wonderberries  all  through 
the  catalogue  season. 


Jim,  who  worked  in  a  garage,  had  just 
declined  Mr.  Smith’s  invitation  to  ride 
in  his  new  car.  “What’s  the  matter, 
Jim?”  asked  Mr.  Smith.  “Are  you 
sick?”  “No,  sah,”  he  replied.  “’Tain’t 
that — I  done  los’  $5,  sah,  an’  I  jes’  natch- 
erly  got  tuh  sit  an’  grieve.” — Success 
Magazine. 

“This  world’s  a  stage,”  said  the  ready¬ 
made  philosopher.  “Mebbe  so,”  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  “But  it  ain’t  any 
minstrel  show.  Business  ain’t  arranged 
so  that  the  middleman  always  gets  the 
joke  out  on  him  while  the  men  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  do  the  laughin’.  Not 
yet.” — Washington  Star. 


i  Son,  Our  New  Concrete  Home  Will  Outlast  You 
and  Your  Children’s  Great- Grandchildren.” 

“Your  mother  and  I  planned  and  thought  a  long  while  before  we 
made  up  our  mind  how  to  build.  You  had  a  lot  to  do  with  our  decision. 
We  wanted  you  to  be  proud  of  your  home  when  you  grow  up — we  wanted 
to  build  one  that  you  could  leave  to  your  children — one  that  future  gen¬ 
erations  could  take  pride  in  as  ‘the  family  home.’ 

“We  found  that  concrete  was  the  only  material  for  our  purpose  that 
was  within  our  means.” 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


The  best  builders  in  America  use  LEHIGH.  The  severest  competitive  tests 
have  proven  that  LEHIGH  has  no  superior  in  the  world.  For  fineness  strength 
uniformity  and  durability,  LEHIGH  is  recognized  by  experts  as  being  without  a  peer! 

Whether  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  house, 
barn,  sidewalk,  water  trough,  it  will  pay  you  well  to 
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Have  no  frills  or  fads  in  their  make-up.  They  are  made  to  plant 
corn  right,  and  they  do  plant  it  right.  At  the  National  Corn  Show 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  year  the  TIOOSIER  averaged  better 
than  98  per  cent,  perfect  on  UNGRADED  CORN.  No  other 
Corn  Planter  did  as  well.  Hoosier  Corn  Planters  can  be  had  in 
Disk  and  Runner  Styles  with  and  without  Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Send  for  the  Hoosier  Corn  Planter  Catalogue.  Read  it,  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  HOOSIER,  the 
Planter  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

//fL^MaUCAN  ^E£D/N6facH/NE(OJ»con™*nof$CJfMaM/NDLlM/J^-/^ 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  SiSSAK 

jug  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
1.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County.  Md. 


Trustworthy  Men  orWomen 

Wanted  a*  focal  rfpreac illative*  of  renponilMe  manufacturer. 
Hijrh-claws  merchandise  and  clean  selling  methoda.  $12.00  per 
M-eck  guaranteed  on  easy  conditions,  with  ]M»K*dbility  of  $30.00 
and  advance.  Experience  not  necessary. 

MANUFACTURER,  Box  AY  278,  Philadelphia. 


PROSPEROUS  FARMERS 


make  their  success  by  using  superior  judg¬ 
ment.  They  select  the.'*-  help,  their  live  stock, 
their  implements  with  great  discrimination. 
They  study  quality.  In  buying  a  grain  binder, 
a  corn  harvester,  a  mower,  a  reaper,  a  rake, 
a  tedder,  a  hay  loader,  a  disk,  a  harrow,  a 
manure  spreader,  a  roller,  or  any  other  farm 
tool,  be  sure  it  is  from  the  line  of  the 


J0HNST0! 


JOHNSTON 

FARM  MACHINES 


THIS  NAME  — JOHNSTON  — on  farm 
machines  has  stood  for  QUALITY  through¬ 
out  the  entire  development  of  modern  im¬ 
plements.  It  carries  a  guarantee  of  strength, 
endurance,  capacity,  simplicity  and  service. 

Upon  the  principle  that  no  chain  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  every  piece  of  steel 
and  iron,  every  stick  of  timber  that  goes  into 
a  JOHNSTON  implement  is  selected  with 
the  uttermost  care.  Buy  a  JOHNSTON; 
its  service  is  more  convincing  than  all  the 
argument  we  can  put  on  paper.  Remember 
the  name  ‘  ‘JOHNSTON”  is  not  in  any  trust. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  your  wants, 
write  direct  to  us.  You  should  have  our  free 
catalog  for  reference.  Write  a  card  for  it  today. 


JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.  Box  100-J,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  judge  photography  by  your  plate 
camera  experiences. 


KODAKS 


do  away  with  cumbersome  plate  holders,  heavy 


fragile  glass 
plates  and  both- 
ersome  dark 
slides. 


Kodaks  load  in  day¬ 
light  with  our  light  proof 
film  cartridges  that 
weigh  ounces  where 
plates  weigh  pounds. 


s  dozen  4*5  glass  plates  and  holders  for  same,  Kodak  Cartridge  containing  x  dozen  4x5  films* 

Weight,  2  lbs.,  8  ozs.  Weight,  2'/z  ozs. 

THIS  PICTURE  TELLS  THE  STORY 

By  the  Kodak  System  there’s  no  dark-room  in  picture  making. 
Loading,  unloading,  developing,  printing  all  by  daylight  —  and 
better  pictures  than  you  can  make  by  tJie  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Catalogue  free  at  the  387  State  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

dealers  or  by  mail ,  9 


LEGATES 


4W 


WITH  A 

LI  FT 


f* 


'SELF-RAISING  CATES 


/s 

I  Time  savers — money  savers — 

’no  valuable  time  wasted  digging 
snow,  ice  or  rubbish  away  from  the 
Peerless  Gates — raise  and  swing  over 
all  obstructions. 

Nothing  gets  under  their  rust-proof  coat. 
Every  part,  frame,  filling,  hinges  and 
latch  carries  a  heavy  coat  of  galvanizing. 

Extra  heavy  frames,  nearly  two  inches 
in  diameter;  all  No.  9  wire  filling  of 
Peerless  Fencing,  crossbars  6  inches 
apart,  three  3-inch  spaces  at  the  bottom. 

A  double  latch  no  animal  can  work 
and  a  barb  wire  top  that  discourages 
reaching  over. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Peerless  Gate; 
if  he  won’t  supply  you,  write  direct. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co.,  j£2i22*iSL 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof. 

Bargain  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 

The  Brown  Fence  &>YireCo. 

Dept,  69  Cleveland,  Ohio 

^ '  y  'il  '  /*«,  r  ’ ) 'it ft, • 't 


/•Earn  $10  a  Day^ 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  You  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 
easier  with  a 


Saw 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 

Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar- 
antecd  1  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  yon. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  np. 
As  low  as  Save  middleman's  profit.  Oper- 

aj/v  ates  easier  than  other  saws  be- 

%  111  f,,.\  cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
wav  w'iSlA-l  draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
$10  saw  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  100  Belleville,  Pa. 


— 99  %»  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.ELTRIA.  OHIO 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

'eavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  fanners  at 
manufacturers’  prices. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal¬ 
ers’ profits.  Catalog  free. 

Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  392,  DECATUR,  IRQ. 


Poultry  Fence 


60 


30c.  A  ROD 


INCHES 
HIGH 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  Is 
graduated  from  to  6 inches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fence.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  '  Winchester,  Indiana. 


SiMiiilSF 


m 


Those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones  sleeping  in“the  dark  and  voiceless 
chambers  of  the  dead”  can  give  fitting  expression  to  our  remembrance 
by  making  their  last  resting  placebeautiful.  Republic  Fences  are  sub¬ 
stantially  builtin  various  pleasing  designs.  Cheaperthan  wood ;  perma¬ 
nent.  Special  prices  for  churches  nnd  cemetery  associations.  Write  us. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co.,  211  Republic  St.,  North  Ghicago,  Ill. 


CULTIVATING  LOW-HEADED  TREES. 

Leave  Them  in  Sod. 

R.  II.,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.— Does  W.  F. 
Massey,  Maryland,  intend  to  cultivate  his 
orchard  when  set?  If  so,  how  will  he  do 
it?  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  time 
of  setting,  with  his  heads  all-  below  20 
iuches  from  the  ground,  how  can  he  use  any 
horse  implement  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  trunk,  and  when  they  get  to  bearing 
age  how  will  he  get  anywhere  near  them 
with  a  horse  at  all?  If  he  has  to  do  all 
this  work  by  hand,  where  will  be  the  gain 
even  if  the  spraying  and  picking  is  easier? 
I  have  worked  in  a  bearing  orchard  with 
trees  headed  four  feet  aud  over  from  the 
ground,  and  find  it  difficult  to  use  a  horse 
to  advantage. 

Ans. — There  is  no  objection  to  low 
trees  more  frequently  urged  than  that 
one  cannot  get  under  them  for  culti¬ 
vation.  But  what  do  we  want  to  get 
under  them  for?  The  feeding  roots 
of  a  tree  are  always  out  where  the 
limbs  drip  and  a  little  beyond,  and  if 
the  cultivation  is  carried  to  this  point 
it  is  amply  sufficient.  I  am  not  now 
planting  an  orchard,  but  I  have  planted 
them  in  this  way  for  more  than  20  years 
back,  and  no  better  or  more  thrifty 
trees  are  to  be  found*  anywhere.  After 
the  trees  are  developed  I  do  not  want 
any  more  cultivation  in  an  apple  or¬ 
chard.  I  want  it  in  sod,  and  the  sod 
mown  like  a  lawn  and  the  cut  grass 


Acetylene  Refuse. 

E.  V.  B.,  Butler ,  N.  J. — 1.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  by  the  article  on  page  6  that  the 
stone,  after  the  gas  is  extracted  from  it, 
is  as  good  as  ground  limestone?  If  so 
does  it  lose  its  strength  very  fast  by  being 
dumped  out  on  the  ground?  I  know  where 
there  are  at  least  500  loads  at  present  in  a 
heap  which  is  being  added  to  every  day. 
2.  Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  the 
apple  pulp  from  a  eider  mill?  If  so  how 
should  it  be  used? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  mean  the  refuse  from 
an  acetylene  light  the  lime  is  about  equal 
to  ground  limestone  in  power  and  will 
not  lose  value  by  exposure.  Gas  lime  is 
another  form.  This  is  a  refuse  from 
common  illuminating  gas  and  as  it  first 
comes  out  is  poisonous  to  the  soil.  After 
three  months’  exposure  it  will  be  safe  in 
use.  2.  The  apple  pomace  is  worth  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading,  but  it  will  be  safer  to 
use  lime  in  connection  with  it. 


Strawberries  With  Good  Care. 

E.  G.,  Medford,  Mass. — I  have  a  small 
patch,  about  125x35,  which  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  and  well  taken  care  of  for  years.  Last 
year  it  had  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable 
manure  and  peas  were  sown  five  feet  apart ; 
good  all-round  fertilizer  harrowed  in  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  tomatoes  set  out  between 
rows  of  peas.  Ground  was  cleared  in  the 
Fall  and  100  pounds  phosphate  powder  har¬ 
rowed  in  ;  rye  sowed  and  cultivated  by  hand 
latter  part  of  October  and  it  would  do  you 


A  RHODE  ISLAND  FARMHOUSE. 


left  there,  and  though  some  of  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  say  that  fertilizing  an 
orchard  does  no  good,  I  want  to  dress 
ic  regularly  with  bone  and  potash  to 
encourage  the  sod  and  to  have  plenty 
of  humus-making  material  to  maintain 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  through  its  de¬ 
cay.  In  the  younger  stage  of  the  trees 
one  can  get  close  enough  as  they  ex¬ 
tend,  and  the  place  to  feed  a  tree  is 
where  the  feeding  rootlets  with  their 
root  hairs  are  ramifying,  for  the  large 
roots  near  the  trunk  are  mainly  con¬ 
duits  for  carrying  the  food  the  root 
hairs  have  collected,  so  that  I  never 
want  to  get  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  trunk  after  the  top  has  extended  so 
far.  When  they  get  to  a  bearing  stage 
I  do  not  want  a  horse  near  them  ex¬ 
cept  to  haul  a  wagon  for  the  fruit,  and 
with  trees  40  feet  apart  we  will  always 
have  room  for  this.  I  have  grown  a 
successful  orchard  on  a  mountain  side, 
where,  on  account  of  fast  rocks,  it  was 
impossible  to  plow  the  land.  But  the 
soil  among  the  rocks  was  rich  and  the 
trees  grew  with  the  grass  mulch  from 
the  start,  and  more  healthy  or  more 
productive  trees  are  hard  to  find.  With 
peaches,  which  are  short-lived  and  need 
regular  cultivation,  it  is  easy  to  get 
close  enough  with  a  wide  V-harrow 
frame  set  with  cultivator  teeth,  or  with 
the  implement  that  Dr.  Funk  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  uses  in  his  peach  orchard.  He 
fastens  two  sections  of  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  apart  with  a  pair  of  steel 
braces,  so  that  one  section  runs  under 
the  overhanging  branches  with  the 
horses  outside.  The  trouble  with  low 
trees  is  all  imaginary  w.  f.  massey. 


good  to  sec  it;  best  patch  of  rye  I  ever 
saw.  I  want  to  raise  some  strawberries 
for  my  own  use  (and  possibly  a  neighbor 
or  two)  ;  don’t  care  how  many  or  how  good 
they  are,  or  rather  cannot  get  too  many  or 
have  them  too  good  to  suit  me.  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  all  the  personal  attention  they 
need.  This  little  plot  is  high  and  well 
drained  and  good  medium  soil.  Will  you 
outline  my  duties  and  advise  on  varieties 
and  system,  as  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
on  the  subject  from  practical  experience. 

Ans. — This  is  what  we  would  do  in 
such  a  case,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  nat¬ 
urally  good.  Plow  the  rye  under  when 
about  two  feet  high.  Plow  deep  and  roll 
the  soil  heavily,  so  as-  to  crush  the  rye 
down  hard  under  the  soil.  Then  work 
the  upper  surface  until  it  is  like  an 
ash  heap.  Then  set  strong  strawberry 
plants  two  feet  by  2/i  over  the  patch. 
This  will  require  about  900  plants.  On 
our  own  soil  and  from  our  experience 
we  would  use  100  Michell’s  Early,  150 
Chesapeake,  500  Marshall  and  150  Gandy 
plants.  This  will  give  a  succession  and 
all  these  plants  do  fairly  well  in  hills. 
Give  the  most  thorough  culture  with 
cultivation  and  hoe,  keeping  all  weeds 
down.  Let  three  strong  plants  form  at 
each  parent,  but  keep  all  the  other  run¬ 
ners  cut  off  as  they  start.  This  will 
mean  an  endless  job,  but  it  should  be 
attended  to.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  soil 
needs  any  fertilizer,  but  if  the  plants  do 
not  make  proper  growth  we  should  use 
a  handful  around  each  hill  and  hoe  it 
in.  This  is  called  “hill  culture.”  The 
plan  is  to  keep  the  runners  cut  off  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  vitality  of  the  plant  into 
foliage  and  fruit  buds.  It  requires  more 
work  than  the  matted  row  plan  in  which 
we  let  the  runners  go  to  form  a  close 
mat  of  plants.  The  yield  on  the  hill 
system  is  not  usually  as  heavy,  but  we 
get  larger  and  finer  berries  in  this  way. 


70  TONS  OF  CORN  FROM  ONE  ACRE 


Why  plant  your  whole  farm 
when  you  can  fill  your  two- 
hundred  ton  silo  from  four 
acres?  The  four  heaviest 
acres  reported  last  season 
from  the  competitors  for  our 
prize  were  : 

70  tons  800  lbs. 

47  tons  76  lbs 

42  tons  860  lbs. 

40  tons  360  lbs. 

Total  200  tons  96  lbs. 

You  can  do  this  if  you 
plant  the  right  seed. 


1  Repeating  RiRe 

The  gun  to  use  for  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  hawk*, 
crows  and  all  small 


You  Can  Train  Your  Colt  in  8  Hours  or 
Break  Your  Horses  of  Any  Bad  Habits 
by  Prof.  Beery’s  Simple  Methods 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  king  of  horse  tamers  and  trainers , 
has  retired  from  his  marvelous  career  in  the  arena  and 
Is  now  teaching:  his  wonderful  system  by  mail  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  interested  horse  owners. 

Prof.  Beery  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world’s  master 
horseman.  His  wonderful  exhibition  of  t.  ming  fierce, 
man-killing  horses  and  conquering  horses  of  all  disposi¬ 
tions  have  thrilled  vast  audiences  all  over  the  world. 
He  can  teach  you  the  same  simple,  yet  marvelous, 
principles  which  have  brought  him  such  remarkable 
success,  so  that  yon  can  take  the  most  vicious  horse 
and  subdue  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  can  teach  you  to 
train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad  habits,  teach 
a  horse  to  drive  without  reins,  tell  the  disposition  of 
any  horse  at  a  single  glance,  train  him  to  do  difficult 
tricks  and,  in  fact,  gain  complete  mastery  over  any 
horse,  young  or  old. 

You  can  take  a  useless  and  dangerous  animal  and 
double  his  value  in  a  short  time  by  these  easy,  simple 
methods.  And  these  horses  will  be  cured  of  shying, 
kicking,  balking,  biting,  fear  of  automobiles  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever. 

Prof.  Beery’s  lessons  are  simple,  thorough  and 
practical. 


Here’s  the  rifle  you  have  been 


waiting  f or==an  up-to-date  .22  caliber  repeater  that 
handles  without  change  or  adjustment  .22  short,  .22  long 
and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  of  all  makes  and  styles,  yet  sells 
the  surprisingly  low  price  of  $8.50. 

The  solid-top  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shells,  powder  ^PSsS 

and  gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.  Quick  take-down  construction — 
easily  cleaned — takes  little  space  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  small  expense. 

Learn  more  about  the  full  J War/fa  line.  Send 3  77lP  VT/sTf/i/I  G) 

Stamps  postage  for  the  1 36  page^gZzregy  catalog.  \  37  Willow  Street  New  Haven.  Coan. 


The  Only  Instruction 
of  Its  Kind  In  the  World 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  offered  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  as  this  —  a 
chance  to  learn  a  money-making, 
fascinating  profession  right  at  home, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  master-horseman  of  the  world. 
If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give  exhibi¬ 
tions.  to  train  vour  own  and  neigh¬ 
bors’  horses,  write  at  once  for  hand¬ 
some,  free  prospectus. 

Thousands  of  Satisfied 
Graduates 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  and 
successful  Beery  graduates  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  reaping  the  benefits 
of  their  foresight  in  taking  Prof.  Beery’s 
wonderful  courso.  They  comprise  Farm- 


S^s2>  Isn't  it  b-  tter  to  let  your  tools  do  the  drudg-  ^  ' 
ing  rather  than  you.’’  Isn’t  it  commonsense  for  a  farmer  or 
gardener  to  work  with  tools  that  do  the  work  of  3  to  6 
men — do  it  better  and  get  bigger  crops? 


At  Home  or  TraveSong! 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every, 
where.  People  gladly  pay  £15  to  525  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  bad  habits,  to  have 
colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always 
keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

What  Prof.  Beery’s  Students  Are  Doing 

Breaking  horses  of  every  conceivable  habit,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  standing  it  is.  Training  colts  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy  and  useful  in  8  hours.  Riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  control.  Training  horses  to  go 
all  the  saddle  gaits  and  do  fancy  steps.  Training 
horses  to  do  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  tricks. 
Telling  any  horse’s  disposition  at  sight— judging  a 
horse  right  the  first  time.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  a 
horse  can  be  taught  when  you  know  how. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  lotters  like  the  following: 

<7.  O.  Brown.  Cameron.  Ho„  writes,  "Last  month  X  made 
*90.00  training  colts,  besides  my  regular  farm  work.” 

A.  W.  Bower,  Tipton,  Ind.,  writes,  "You  have  made  me  a 
practical  colt  trainor.  have  all  the  work  I  can  do  and  make 
more  money  than  ever  before.” 

8.  M.  Ryder,  Mercereburg,  Fa.,  writes,  *T  am  making  money 
buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  handling  them  a  few  duyeand 


Elkhart  V ehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-NINE  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success.  '  jE 
We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  If 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money.  M 

Catalog  shows  ail  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har-  /c'  \  yaE 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons  s  N\\  w'&s 
and  harness.  f~~— 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  “ Pratt-Forty  ”  Automobile.  \  s'  \y 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company  i  . 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


PROF-  JESSE  TlEERY, 

*iU  i'icanuni  Bill,  Ohio 


J  I  sold  her  for  $22 5." 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon' 
and  Mail  It  Todayl 


Attention,  Horse  Owners! 

Send  for  Handsome  Book 

Absolutely  FREE  ertfe _ 


Burpee-Quality  Vegetables 

“Four  of  the  Finest” 

For  25  Cents 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1912 

H-TL  .  I  .  J! _  A _ ! _ C _ 1  r.i.l _ >» 


“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


will  be  sent  immediately  upon  application  (a  postal  card  will  do)  to  every  one 
who  appreciates  Quality  in  Seeds. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no  “talking”  salesmen  to  solicit 
orders)  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown. 
Besides  colored  plates  of  Burpee-Specialties,  this  bright  book  of  178  pages 
shows  hundreds  of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs.  It  is  almost  indispensable  to  all  who  garden,  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 


The  “  House  of  Burpee”  is  known  the  world  over  not  only  as  Experts 
in  Sweet  Peas,  but  also  as  Seed  Specialists.  No  other  American  firm 
has  ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of  sterling  value — and  no  other 
growers  supply  seeds  annually  direct  to  so  many  planters.  It  might  be  to 
your  interest  to  read  The  Burpee  Annual.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent 
for  a  post  card  to  send  us  your  address,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 
buy.  We  never  annoy  applicants  with  “follow  up”  letters. 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  write  to-day. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Sweet  Peas 


With  our  five  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  we  have  the  largest,  most  complete  trial  grounds — - 
“ to  prove  all  things .”  We  were  the  first  in  America  to  grow 
“Spencers”  and  have  to-day  the  choicest  strains  of  these 
magnificent,  gigantic,  new  waved  Sweet  Peas.  Unlike 
seeds  generally  sold,  Burpee's  Re-Selected  Stocks  come  ab¬ 
solutely  true  both  to  color  and  the  superb  Spencer  type. 


ea  The  “Burpee-Improved”  Bush  Lima 
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Tomato — Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 


If  asked  ‘ which  is  the  best  tomato  for  family  garden ”  where  only  one  is  to  be 
used  we  should  answer  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel.  The  reasons  a’re:  It  produces 
uniformly  solid,  smooth,  bright  scarlet  tomatoes  of  good  size  and  sweet,  rich 
flavor,  beginning  unusually  early  (within  a  week  or  ten  days  as  early  as 
Sparks  Earliana),  and  continues  to  bear  a  splendid  crop  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  See  page  89  of  Burpee’s  Annual  advertised  below.  Fordhook- 
Grown  Seed  :  Per  pkt.  10  cts.;  Y*  oz.  25  cts.;  per  oz.  40  cts.;  Y\  lb. 

$1.10;  per  pound  $4.00. 


OC  pfc  we  will  mail  one  regular  sized  packet  each  of  the  above  “Four 
*  -nrc  p-rvBCT  ”  Purchased  separately  these  four  packets  would 


Ports,  Natural  Size,  of 

B  URPEE-IMPRO  VED” 


_  __  j  u _ _  _ _  _  THE  NEW  “BURPEE-IMPROVED”  BUSH  LIMA 

of  the  Finest.’ 

cost  just  50  cts.  It  is  our  desire  that  every  one  who  lias  a  garden  should  have  these  “ Four  of 
the  Finest"  Extra-Early  Vegetables ,  and  can  well  afford  to  make  this  special  offer  to  extend  the  popularity  of  these  most  justly  Famous  Fordhook  Favorites. 


Six  Superb  Spencers 

Fnt*  ?*»  we  wil1  maiI  one  reSular  packet  each  of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  largest  and  best 

rui  LO  Uls.  lavender; — Constance  Oliver,  rich  rose  pink  on  cream; — Marie  Corelli,  beautiful, 
brilliant  crimson; — Primrose  Spencer,  the  best  primrose; — Senator  Spencer,  claret  flaked  on  heliotrope; — 
and  W.  T.  Hutchins,  apricot  overlaid  with  blush  pink.  These  Six  Superb  Spencers  are  shown  painted 
from  nature  on  pages  109  and  110  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1912.  Purchased  separately  they  would  cost  65 
cts..  but  all  six  packets,  with  leaflet  on  culture,  will  be  mailed  for  only  25  cts.;  fir  collections  for  $1.00. 


KING  EDWARD  SPENCER  SWEET  PEA 


Six  Superfine  Spencers 


9 £  fx  buys  any  one  of  the  above  three  collections;  any  five  collections  <M  Aft 

LO  Vis.  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  different  addresses  if  so  ordered.  1  UI 

Fnv  CA  Ftc  we  W*A  mafi  a»y  two  Bie  above  collections  together 
Tor  DU  CIS.  w ; t h  a  15  cent  packet  of  the  most  gorgeous,  new  Thomas 
Stevenson,  making  in  all  thirteen  packets  of  Superb  Spencers  for  only  50  cts. 


Fn**  Fte  we  w‘b  mail  one  x'egular  ten-cent  packet  each  of  Aurora  Spencer,  orange-salmon 

TUI  LO  V,15.  flaked;— Helen  Lewis,  rich  crimson  orange;— King  Edward  Spencer,  glossy  carmine 
scarlet;— Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  picotee  edged  pink;— Mrs.  Huch  Dickson,  lovely  pinkish  apricot,  and  a 
large  packet  (80  to  90  seeds)  of  ‘Burpee's  Best  Blend  for  1912  of  Superb  Spencer  Seedlings.  Leaflet  on 
culture  sent  with  each  collection. 

Six  Standard  Spencers 

C__.  OC  pfo  we  will  mail  one  regular  ten-cent  packet  each  of  AppleBlossom  Spencer,  rose  and  pink; — 
TUI  LO  VA».  countess  Spencer,  the  best  pink;— George  Herbert,  rosy  carmine; — Mrs.  Routzahn, 
buff  suffused  with  rose; — Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  primrose  flushed  pink,  and  Tennant  Spencer,  rich 
rosy  purple. 

we  will  mail  all  three  collections,  neatly  boxed,  and  also  one 
regular  packet  each  of  Thomas  Stevenson,  the  charming,  new 
Gladys  Burt,  the  dainty  Ethel  Roosevelt  and  Burpee’s  White  Spencer,— 
making  in  all  twenty-two  true  Spencers  for  $1.00,  together  with  our  leaflet  on 
culture  and  paper  on  the  Spencer  Type  of  Sweet  Peas. 


A  Distinct  “New  Creation,”  the  Largest  and  Best  of  All  Bush  Lima  Beans  ! 

It  differs  from  the  best  strains  of  Burpee's  Bush  Lima  in  having  uni¬ 
formly  much  larger  pods,  producing  more  beans,  while  both  pods 
and  beans  are  not  only  larger  in  size  but  also  considerably  thicker. 
The  growth  is  even  more  vigorous,  with  heavier  foliage.  The  plants 
are  uniformly  upright.  Even  when  of  full  size  the  enormous  beans 
are  of  the  most  luscious  flavor  ;  they  are  thin  skinned  and  truly 
delicious ;  they  are  ready  to  market  eight  to  ten  days  earlier.  Per  pkt. 

1 5  cts.;  pint  25  cts.;  pint  40  cts.;  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight : 
per  pint  30  cts  ;  quart  50  cts.;  2  quarts  90  cts.;  per  peck  $3.00. 

301  Sweet  Corn— Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam 

First  introduced  ( exclusively  by  us)  just  ten  years  ago  (in  1902),  this  is  the  sweetest  in 
flavor  and  most  popular  first-early  sweet  corn  in  cultivation  to-day.  Its  hard}'  character  allows 
the  seed  to  be  planted  earlier  than  any  white-seeded  sweet  corn,  so  that  it  gives  the  earli¬ 
est  ears  possible  to  produce.  For  full  description — see  page  17  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for 
1912,  and  also  see  eat  painted  from  nature.  Per  pkt.  15  cts.;  J4  pint  20  cts.;  per  pint 
30  cts.,  postpaid.  By  express:  Per  pint  20  cts.;  quart  35  cts.;  2  quarts  for  60  cts.; 
4  quarts  for  $1.10;  peck  $2.00. 

878  Radish — Burpee’s  “Rapid  Red” 

The  quickest  growing  of  all  the  “cherry-stone”  red  radishes.  Deliciously  crisn,  solid 
little  radishes,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  are  ready  to  eat  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  See  colored  plate  and  full  description  in 
Burpee’s  1912  Annual.  Per  pkt.  10  cts.;  oz.  15  cts.;  Y\  lb.  40  cts.;  per  lb.  $1.25. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 
What  is  Claimed  for  Them. 

It  is  strange  that  in  this  country  wherein  have 
originated  distinct  breeds  in  horses,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry— especially  poultry— there  should  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle  until  recently — unless 
the  Texas  Longhorn  be 
classed  as  such.  I  say 
“until  recently/'  for  the 
American  breed  called 
Columbian  is  of  very  re¬ 
cent  appearance  before 
the  general  farming  pub¬ 
lic,  though  the  strain  they 
developed  from  is  really 
almost  as  old  as  the 
American  nation  itself. 

The  Columbians  are  the 
selected  descendants  and 
present-day  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  strain  of  com- 
m  o  n  stock  generally 
known  as  Linebacks  in 
our  ancestors’  days.  As 
a  recognized  strain  of 
the  common  stock  the 
Columbians’  lineage  is 
known  for  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  back.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  strain 
of  Linebacks  that  were 
the  Columbians’  anteced¬ 
ents  survived  the  great 
blooded-stock  “wave”  of 
the  60’s  and  the  continu¬ 
ous  agitation  for  thor¬ 
oughbreds  since,  is,  I 
think,  the  strongest  kind 
of  testimony  to  the  real 
worth  of  the  breed.  But 
the  strain  not  only  sur¬ 
vived  all  this,  but  steadily 
grew  in  popularity  and 
favor  among  the  farmer- 
dairymen  of  the  region 
of  its  origin — practical 
dairymen  who  had  every 
chance  really  to  know  its 
traits  and  to  watch  the 
breed,  one  animal  with 
another,  one  year  with 
another,  under  one  condi¬ 
tion  with  another. 

It  is  only  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years 
that  the  Columbians  have 
been  before  the  general 
agricultural  public  in  the 
full  dignity  of  a  bona-fide 
and  recognized  breed. 

Though  the  breed’s  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  (shape  THE 

and  markings)  are  more 

or  less  well  known  to  the  farmers  and  dairymen 
throughout  the  East,  its  particular  utility  characteristics 
are  not  so  well  known.  These  traits  can  hardly  be 
better  enumerated  and  described  than  they  were  by 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Gregory,  one  of  the  foremost  Colum¬ 
bian  breeders,  in  answer  to  the  query,  put  during  a 
recent  interview:  “Why  do  you  keep  Columbians  and 
prefer  them  over  other  better  known  breeds?”  Mr. 
Gi  egory  s  reply  to  the  query  was,  in  substance,  re¬ 
ferring  to  their  special  qualities  as  dairy  animals : 


“I  practice  dairy  farming,  with  butter  production 
as  the  commercial  end.  I’ve  tried  out  other  lines  of 
farming  some,  and  other  ends  in  dairy-farming  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  I  am  fairly  convinced  that  not  only  is 
dairy-farming  the  best  line  of  farming  for  me  to 
follow,  but  also  that  butter  production  is  the  line  of 
dairying  that  yields  the  most  satisfactory  all-round 


A  TYPICAL  COLUMBIAN  COW.  Fig.  111. 


COLUMBIAN,  AN  AMERICAN  BREED.  Fig. 

returns,  as  well  as  the  largest  net  return.  And  I  am 
quite  as  convinced,  also,  that  the  Columbians  are  the 
best  breed  for  butter  production.  Why?  Well,  they 
possess  three  essentials  that  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  a  butter-producing  cow,  in  a  greater  and 
more  balanced  degree  than  does  any  other  breed. 
These  essentials,  i.  e.,  economic  milk  production,  a 
large  yield  of  milk  rich  in  butter  fat,  and  hardiness 
and  adaptedness  to  the  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  of  the  section  one  is  located  in,  I  find 


highly  developed  in  the  Columbian.  These  special 
qualities  are  the  natural  result  of  their  ancestry,  when 
we  consider  the  hereditary  influence  from  their  past. 

“The  animals  of  this  breed  are  possessed  of  vigorous 
constitutions,  and  especially  vigorous  digestive  and 
milk-making  ‘machinery.’.  These  traits  were  implanted 
in  the  old  ‘Linebacks,’  in  the  pioneer  days,  probably 

when  a  cow  must  need 
be  vigorous  to  survive 
the  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence — care  and  feeding — 
of  that  time  and  yet 
niake  a  sufficiently  good 
showing  at  the  pail  and 
churn  to  escape  sentence 
to  the  block.  Years  of 
breeding  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  naturally  elimi¬ 
nated  any  weakling  tend¬ 
encies,  thus  establishing 
vigor  as  a  trait  of  their 
descendents.  This  vigor, 
constitutional  and  organ¬ 
ic  combined,  somewhat 
accounts  for  the  cows’ 
ability  to  convert  fodder 
into  milk  rich  in  butter 
fat  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  and  also,  when  fed 
on  more  concentrated 
feed,  to  return  a  large 
percentage  of  it  to  the 
pail  and  a  very  small 
percentage  to  waste  in 
the  voidings.  The  other 
breeds,  like  the  Holsteins, 
that  gives  a  larger  milk 
yield  or  like  the  Jersey 
that  gives  richer  milk 
in  butter  fat,  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  economically,  i. 
e.,  return  so  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  their  feed  to 
the  pail  and  so  small  a 
percentage  to  the  trenches 
— thus  the  percentage  of 
net  return  is  larger  with 
the  Columbian  than  with 
the  other  breeds. 

“A  number  of  years 
ago,  in  one  of  my  ex¬ 
periments  away  from 
butter-producing  dairy¬ 
farming,  I  acquired  a 
herd  of  grade  Holsteins; 
they  were  very  good  in¬ 
dividuals,  too ;  heavy 
milkers,  and  proceeded 
to  sell  milk  to  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company.  In  that 
try-out  I  found  that 
though  my  herd  was  do- 
112.  ing  well  on  the  face  of 

the  figures — as  well  as 
any  of  my  neighboring  Borden  patrons’  herds  were — 
the  actual  returns,  month  by  month,  were  below  what 
they  had  been  with  my  herd  of  Columbians  devoted 
to  butter  production.  The  returns  per  cow  were  only 
about  two-thirds  what  my  father  was  obtaining  from 
his  Columbians  on  nearly  the  same  feed.  In  the  two 
or  three  years’  try-out  that  I  gave  this  Holstein  milk¬ 
selling  line  of  dairying,  the  gist  of  the  answer  was  the 
same.  Then  I  quit  it  and  returned  to  the  Columbians 
and  butter  production — while  I  was  yet  able. 
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“I  find  that  I  can  carry  more  head  of  Columbians 
than  I  could  of  Holsteins  on  the  same  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  and  hay  with  no  more  grain  feed,  and  get  a  larger 
net  return  per  head,  too.  The  Columbians  are  good 
coarse  feed  eaters;  they  will  eat  anything  that  my 
Holsteins  did,  but  not  in  so  large  a  quantity;  and  they 
get  more  butter  fat  out  of  it,  too. 

“Another  characteristic  of  the  Columbian  that  I 
like  is  the  disposition  of  dry  cows  to  take  on  weight 
and  build  up  rapidly  with  little  or  no  grain  feed. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  cost  to  keep  less  than  with  the 
other  dairy  breeds  which  are  not  so  disposed,  but 
the  cows  are  in  better  shape  to  endure  the  calving 
ordeal  without  costly  special  pre-calving  feeding. 
And  from  my  own  and  other  breeders’  experiences 
I  believe  they  recover  to  their  normal  condition  more 
quickly  than  does  any  other  breed — or  at  least  any 
other  dairy  breed. 

“Aside  from  these  purely  business  reasons  for  my 
keeping  the  Columbians  there  are  others — sentimental 
reasons,  let  me  call  them.  But  these  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons  I  have  always  kept  in  secondary  place.  The 
Columbians  are  not  only  an  American  breed — the  only 
established  American  breed  of  cattle,  I  believe — but 
they  were  developed  here  in  this  Otsego  country  that 
is  home  to  me.  In  my  boyhood  I  roamed  the  same 
hills  that  they  have,  and  we  have  traveled  the  same 
bad  roads  when  we  got  beyond  our  own  homes.” 
he  added,  smiling  sardonically.  “Then  I  like  their 
appearance,  too — trim  head,  bright  eye,  slim  limbs 
and  striking  color.  They  are,  I  think,  an  exceptionally 
handsome  and  striking  animal,  too  striking,  perhaps, 
for  their  own  proper  advancement.  Many  people — 
farmers  included — who  have  seen  the  Columbians  at 
fairs  have  not  looked  them  over  at  all,  but  seeing 
their  striking  markings  have  jumped  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  animals  were  the  result  of  some  studied 
‘freak’  cross-breeding,  and  have  gone  home  with  the 
idea  that  the  peculiar  markings  were  the  breed’s  chief 
— if  not  sole — claim  to  designation  as  a  breed.  This 
is  all  exactly  wrong.  While  the  antecedents  of  the 
present  Columbian  breed  were  being  improved  by 
selection,  those  selections  were  dictated  wholly  by  a 
calf’s  dam  (and  sire’s  dams)  milk-giving  perform¬ 
ances  (and  the  cream-rising  quality  of  such  milk)  and 
not  on  the  score  of  the  calf’s  markings.  There  was 
no  aim,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  with  those  early 
breeders  to  originate  a  peculiarly  marked  breed.  The 
object  sought  was  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  their 
herds,  inconsiderate  of  the  markings  of  the  animals. 
The  lineback  marking  was  taken  because  the  calves 
largely  came  colored  that  way.  The  calves  of  the 
best  cows  were  raised  and  that  these  cows  and  many 
of  their  calves  were  marked  with  a  lineback  was 
merely  a  coincident  of  the  early  unstudied  breeding — 
like  the  fifth  toe  on  the  Dorking — and  not  the  end. 
It  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  of  the 
selected  calves  those  having  a  lineback  predominated. 
And  these  animals  nearly  all  proving  better  producers 
than  their  ancestors,  the  lineback  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  outward  indication  of  good  blood  in  a 
calf  and  naturally  this  marking  became  more  and 
more  the  favorite.  But  during  all  this  period  of  devel¬ 
opment,  the  increasing  of  butter  production  was  the 
end  being  striven  after — not  the  color  fixing.  The 
lineback,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  along  with  the 
butter-producing  quality  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
There  were  no  attempts  in  crossing  and  breeding  to 
fix  color  or  marking — so  far  as  I  can  learn — at  least 
not  in  the  breed’s  beginning.  As  for  that  matter, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  to-day.  The  Columbian  Cattle 
Association  only  gives  five  points  to  markings.  Five 
points  may  be  too  small  an  allowance  for  marking, 
as  many  outside  breeders  claim;  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  too  small  than  too  large,  thus  avoiding  tempting 
breeders  to  sacrifice  utility  to  marking,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  seemingly  has  been  done  in  the  Dutch  Belted 
breed.”  L.  G.  brown. 

Schenectady  County,  N.  Y. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  MIX  VARIETIES  IN 
PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  ? 

Part  II. 

All  this  was  done  by  Dr.  Fletcher  on  the  pear  and 
peach  trees  operated  on.  Some  whole  trees  were  en¬ 
closed  entirely  with  sheeting  and  some  with  cheese¬ 
cloth  coverings  to  insure  that  no  pollen  from  other 
trees  might  get  to  the  flowers.  In  some  cases  a 
branch  or  two  were  left  outside  to  act  as  a  proof  of 
the  experiment  inside  the  covering.  On  other  trees 
small  paper  and  cheese-cloth  bags  were  used  to  cover 
single  flowers  or  clusters.  In  one  case  two  Bartlett 
pear  trees  18  years  old  were  enclosed  with  muslin  cov¬ 
erings,  except  two  branches  that  were  left  protruding. 
Inside  the  covering  48  blooms  were  emasculated  be¬ 
fore  they  opened  and  were  enclosed  at  once  in  paper 
bags,  and  when  in  the  receptive  stage  their  pistils 
were  fertilized  with  pollen  from  Lawrence  blooms. 


The  coverings  were  all  taken  off  after  the  flowers  had 
dropped  their  petals.  The  result  was  17  pears  aver¬ 
aging  2*4  ounces  on  those  parts  of  the  two  trees  be¬ 
neath  the  sheeting,  except  that  from  the  48  flowers 
pollinated  with  Lawrence  eight  large  pears  were 
grown.  The  two  branches  that  were  outside  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time,  and  that  were  visited  by  insects  with  for¬ 
eign  pollen  on  them,  were  loaded  with  pears  aver¬ 
aging  3j4  ounces.  In  another  case  “3,081  Bartlett 
blossoms,  carefully  emasculated  and  pollinated  with 
Bartlett  pollen,  produced  only  six  small  fruits.”  In 
contrast  with  this,  “7,170  blossoms  pollinated  with 
Lawrence,  Anjou,  Duchess  and  Kieffer  pollen  pro¬ 
duced  763  fruits.”  Two  other  large  Bartlett  trees  en¬ 
closed  in  mosquito  netting  bore  a  few  good  pears  on 
the  outside  where  bees  doubtless  pollinated  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  90  blooms  emasculated  and  hand  pollinated 
with  Lawrence  pollen  bore  29  pears  averaging  3)4 
ounces. 

As  the  result  of  three  years’  tests  at  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia,  on  Kieffer  trees,  from  1,268  blooms 
emasculated  and  pollinated  with  Kieffer  pollen  five 
pears  were  grown,  or  one  in  253.  On  the  same  trees 
2,363  blooms  fertilized  with  Bartlett  pollen  gave  446 
pears,  or  one  in  five,  and  several  more  tests  on  the 
same  trees  with  LeConte,  Lawrence,  Anjou,  Clairgeau 
and  Garber  pollen  showed  about  an  average  of  one 
in  six. 

In  the  Gold  Drop  peach  experiments  there  were 
2,939  blooms  pollinated,  some  with  Gold  Drop  pollen 
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and  the  rest  with  that  from  St.  John,  Crawford  and 
Lewis  trees;  they  gave  about  one  peach  in  six  blooms 
and  showed  no  benefit  from  foreign  pollen  over  that 
of  its  own  flowers.  Hence,  from  all  these  experiments 
it  is  learned  that  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pear  trees 
should  not  be  planted  in  large  blocks  but  interplanted 
with  other  kinds ;  and  that  the  Gold  Drop  peach  is 
self-fertile  and  may  be  planted  alone. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  VIRGINIA.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  for  many  years  past  been  conducting  system¬ 
atic  observations  on  the  blooming  periods  of  all  the 
orchard  fruits  grown  there,  and  this  includes  a  large 
number  of  varieties  and  of  several  species.  It  was 
planned  and  begun  by  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Alwood,  and  be¬ 
fore  and  since  he  left  the  institution  it  has  been 
mainly  done  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Price.  In  Bulletin  155 
of  this  station  are  the  records  of  10  years’  observa¬ 
tions  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  crabapples  and  apples. 
These  records  are  arranged  in  tables  that  are  very 
easily  seen  and  understood.  It  is  the  most  concise 
and  comprehensive  report  on  varieties  that  I  have 
seen,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  useful  to  orchard 
planters  that  I  know.  The  deductions  are  quite  con¬ 
vincing  and  may  be  followed  with  much  safety,  if  not 
with  complete  confidence.  While  the  individual  affini¬ 
ties  have  not  been  sought  out  and  paired  there  have 
been  some  experiments  made  that  lead  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  of  Prof.  Price:  “In  a  number  of  pre¬ 
liminary  hand  cross-pollinations  with  apples  at  this 
station  the  results  indicate  that  the  female  parent  to 
the  cross  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  pollen 
offered  so  long  as  it  is  of  another  variety  of  apple 
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and  is  in  good  condition ;  but  our  trials  have  not  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  draw  positive  conclusions.” 
And  it  is  a  most  satisfying  fact  that  nearly  every 
variety  of  apple  reported  upon,  and  this  includes 
about  all  that  we  usually  plant,  bloom  within  the 
space  of  two  weeks.  This  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  natural  cross-pollination.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


SEEDING  OATS  WITHOUT  PLOWING. 

I  notice  P.  J.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  asking  about  work¬ 
ing  corn  stubble  for  oats.  Last  Spring  I  had  21  acres 
of  corn  stubble  I  sowed  in  oats ;  used  a  double-disk 
Cutaway  harrow  first,  which  cut  it  up  fine,  then  used 
the  smoothing  harrow  on  it,  which  made  it  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  I  sowed  with  the  oats  300  pounds  high-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre,  and  it  made  the  finest  piece  of  oats 
in  the  county;  everyone  who  saw  the  field  had  some-  * 
thing  to  say  about  it.  We  had  a  very  dry  season  in  the 
beginning,  very  hard  on  the  oats,  but  after  all  this 
bad  season  they  made  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  the 
season  had  been  a  good  one  I  think  there  would  have 
been  50  or  60  bushels  per  acre,  which  would  be  fine 
for  this  section.  I  never  saw  a  cleaner  or  finer  lot 
of  straw;  think  the  straw  paid  well  for  seed,  labor, 
etc.  I  would  not  think  of  plowing  corn  stubble  for 
oats;  disk  it  well  and  then  use  smoothing  harrow, 
make  it  in  fine  shape  for  oats,  make  them  free  from 
weeds  and  straw  fine.  I  expect  to  sow  25  or  30  acres 
of  corn  stubble  to  oats  this  Spring;  will  give  the  same 
treatment  to  the  land  and  sowing  that  I  did  last  Spring. 

I  believe  in  rotation  of  crops;  will  always  try  to  plow 
piece  of  sod  for  corn.  The  next  Spring  sow  it  to  oats, 
then  plow  and  sow  to  wheat  and  grass,  using  high 
grade  fertilizer  on  each  crop,  and  if  you  have  manure, 
put  it  on  the  sod  and  plow  under  for  the  corn.  The 
fertilizer  on  the  corn  will  make  it  grow  quickly,  ripen 
early  and  when  the  roots  reach  the  sod  and  manure, 
will  grow  so  fast,  if  good  season,  that  you  can  almost 
see  it  grow.  It  all  takes  work;  do  not  be  afraid  you 
will  do  too  much  in  the  preparation  and  cultivation. 
This  rotation  will  improve  your  land,  add  lots  of 
humus  to  the  soil  and  give  good  crops. 

West  Virginia.  w.  w.  carder. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  GIRL  FARMER. 

The  Boy’s  Corn  Club  contest,  in  Durham  County, 
N.  C.,  was  not  looking  for  a  girl  to  be  the  winner,  but 
it  turnjs  out  that  a  county  lassie,  16  years  old,  has 
made  herself  famous  by  showing  the  opposite  sex,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young,  how  to  farm  with  decided 
results.  The  picture,  Fig.  113,  is  that  of  Miss  Addie 
Blanche  Ragan,  16  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Ragan,  himself  a  farmer  of  Lebanon  township,  Durham 
County,  N.  C.  Miss  Ragan  raised  70  bushels  of  the 
finest  corn  seen  in  this  section  on  one  acre  of  land, 
by  her  own  efforts,  and  the  assistance  of  a  kindly 
disposed  mule.  The  expense  to  Miss  Ragan  was  one 
sack  of  fertilizer,  16  per  cent  goods.  As  no  provision 
had  been  made  in  the  Boy’s  Corn  Club  for  girls, 
the  patriotic  men  made  up  a  purse  equal  to  the  prize 
the  champion  boy  got,  and  presented  it  to  the  fair 
young  winner,  and  gave  her  quite  an  ovation.  She 
says  she  is  going  to  do  better  next  time.  She  is  an 
interesting  farmer,  and  knows  how  to  farm  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  brings  desirable  results.  She,  with  her  sister, 
two  years  her  senior,  planted  three-fourths  of  an  acre 
in  tobacco,  which  when  sold  on  the  Durham  market, 
netted  them  $73.31.  These  young  girls  help  their 
father  on  his  farm,  and  he  gives  them  a  patch  of 
ground  to  tend  as  they  see  fit.  They  are  making  rec¬ 
ords  as  successful  farmerettes,  and  the  boys  will  have 
to  look  to  their  agricultural  laurels,  or  the  Ragan  girls 
will  leave  them  in  the  furrow  way"  behind. 

North  Carolina.  j.  a.  robinson. 


THE  “MISFIT”  TREE  QUESTION. 

I  note  your  article  on  grafting,  page  185.  The  or¬ 
chard  on  farm  was  bought  for  Baldwins,  one 
block  of  200  has  one  Blenh.eim,  one  Northern  Spy,  two 
Baldwins,  195  R.  I.  Greenings,  all  bought  for  Baldwins. 
Next  lot  bought  90  Baldwins — some  of  them  now 
bearing  as  Wealthies.  Next  lot  bought  for  Baldwins, 
some  came  labeled  Elberta  peaches,  and  from  the 
heads  of  trees  I  feel  sure  they  are  not  all  Baldwins ; 
some  appear  to  be  Spys,  but  have  not  borne  yet.  Buy¬ 
ing  trees  seems  to  be  simply  guessing.  The  nursery¬ 
men  are  not  inclined  to  refund  the  money.  Wealthy 
may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  Baldwin,  but  if 
I  order  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  sent  the  Boston  Daily 
Globe  it  might  not  suit  as  well.  I  now  have  over  200 
trees,  but  wouldn’t  dare  to  say  what  kinds.  J.  T.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  trees  came  from  three  different 
“reliable”  nurseries,  all  considered  responsible.  Such 
experience  is  driving  men  into  the  nursery  business  to 
the  extent  of  growing  their  own  trees.  If  they  start 
they  will  soon  be  growing  trees  for  their  neighbors. 
Then  some  bright  young  man  will  begin  to  make 
contracts  for  growing  certain  special  varieties  in  large 
numbers.  All  this  will  eat  into  the  nursery  business 
as  now  conducted,  and  the  careless  or  dishonest  nur¬ 
sery  dealers  who  have  sent  out  “misfits”  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  of  this  trade. 
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AN  OHIO  ORCHARD  IN  RIVER  BOTTOM. 
Good  Returns  from  Intelligent  Treatment. 


tween  the  banks  is  almost  worthless  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  in  it  there  stands  several  thousand  bar¬ 
rels  of  water  close  at  hand.  It  can  be  pumped  into 
an  elevated  tank  and  run  out  as  needed  for  spraying, 
or  pumped  in  spraying  tank  direct  if  desired.  The 
stream  goes  dry  in  Summer  droughts,  but  it  is  not 
often  when  there  is  not  a  good  rain  every  few  weeks 
through  the  season.  He  expects  to  cement  a  runway 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  acres  of  orchard  mentioned 
he  has  a  considerable  area  planted  which  will  soon 
be  in  bearing,  and  some  just  getting  a  start.  He 
has  bought  another  tract  of  the  same  land  adjoining 
for  $100  an  acre,  and  expects  to  plant  it  the  coming 
Spring;  he  will  then  have  planted  about  4,000  trees. 
Only  eight  trees  have  died  in  the  eight-acre  orchard 
to  date,  and  that  is  a  great  contrast  to  what  is  found 
on  the  hills  back  of  there  where  many  orchards  have 
only  a  half  or  three-fourths  of  a  stand  at  best.  A 
great  many  acres  of  bottom  land  near  this  have  been 
planted  the  past  few  years,  and  it  looks  as  though 
they  are  just  as  promising  as  any  in  the  far  West. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 


plish  very  much  unless  it  is  weighted  down  and  then 
it  will  not  do  as  good  work  as  when  the  soil  is  more 
mellow.  With  this  sized  harrow  much  ground  can 
be  gone  over  in  a  day.  If  the  soil  is  not  too  rough 
v/e  use  two  medium-sized  horses  to  pull  the  harrow, 
but  when  the  earth  is  more  dry  and  cloddy,  three 
horses  are  used.  The  spring-tooth  harrow  covers  less 
ground  and  pulls  rather  hard,  but  does  very  effectual 
work  under  many  conditions.  However,  in  newly 
plowed  sod  ground,  if  the  harrow  is  set  very  deeply, 
it  will  rake  up  much  trash  and  pull  exceedingly  hard. 
Or,  in  cornstalk  ground  or  other  soils  where  much 
ttash  has  been  plowed  under,  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
will  bring  some  trash  to  the  surface.  The  spring- 
tooth  harrow  is  also  used  many  times  in  preparing 
ground  to  be  sown  to  oats  instead  of  plowing.  If  the 
soil  is  loose  and  not  too  compact  this  implement  will 
fit  the  ground  for  oats  very  nicely  if  gone  over  sev¬ 
eral  times.  This  operation  is  much  quicker  accom¬ 
plished  than  plowing,  hence  the  large  custom  of  the 
practice,  and  in  many  cases  is  very  satisfactory.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  spike- 
tooth  harrow.  It  has  been  said  that  the  disk  harrow 
is  the  farmers’  godsend.  This  has,  with¬ 
out  question  been  one  of  our  most 
valuable  implements.  We  have  a  double¬ 
acting  disk,  that  is,  the  disks  in  front 
are  perfectly  circular  and  there  are  14  of 
them.  These  front  disks  throw  the  soil 
out  or  away  from  them.  Behind  these 
are  14  more  disks ;  they  are  cut  out 
somewhat  on  the  fashion  of  a  circular 
saw,  and  they  throw  the  soil  in  or 
toward  them,  or  in  other  words,  throw 
the  soil  in  opposite  direction  from  those 
in  front.  The  disks  behind  are  set 
just  the  opposite  to  those  in  front.  The 
rear  disks  can  be  detached  by  drawing 
out  a  pin.  It  requires  four  horses  to 
pull  this  harrow  when  working  both  sets, 
but  once  going  over  the  soil  has  the 
same  effect  as  when  using  a  single  disk 
and  lapping  half.  Two  large  horses  can 
pull  it  when  working  *J->e  single  harrow- 
on  corn  stubble  or  other  similar  solid 
earth. 

We  have  been  asked  why  not  buy  a 
harrow  that  three  horses  can  pull,  one 
with  12  disks?  The  objection  to  these  is 
that  when  disking  corn  stubble  ground 
the  harrow  will  not  cut  two  cornstalk 
rows  at  a  time,  and  the  next  time  the 
team  comes  around  the  off  horse  will  be 
compelled  to  walk  on  or  straddle  the 
row.  When  a  14-disk  harrow  is  used 
this  objection  is  overcome,  and  I  do  not 
believe  pulls  any  harder  than  a  smaller 
harrow. 

The  disk  harrow  is  used  very  exten¬ 
sively  to  prepare  ground  for  oats.  This 
has  given  excellent  results,  and  very  few 
farmers  in  our  section  plow  oats  ground, 
but  plow  the  same  soil  in  the  Fall  and 
sow  to  wheat.  The  disk  harrow  is  used 
in  many  cases  to  disk  sod  ground  before 
it  is  plowed.  This  makes  the  plowing 
much  easier  and  this  idea  is  advocated 
by  many.  The  disk  is  also  used  for 
pulverizing  the  soil,  and  does  in  one 
operation  what  it  requires  several  opera¬ 
tions  with  any  other  harrow  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  dry,  hot  Spring  last  year  got 
the  ground  plowed  for  corn  very  hard 
and  it  seemed  no  implement  could  touch 
it  until  the  disk  harrow  was  used.  This 
did  more  good  than  anything  else  we 
could  use.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  any 
one  of  our  harrows  it  would  be  the 
spike-tooth,  harrow  first,  and  the  double-disk  last,  and 
I  believe  the  disk  harrow  is  a  mighty  good  investment 
for  any  farmer;  its  value  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Miami  Co.,  O.  ira  g.  shellabarger. 


I  tliiuk  everyone  should  take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  no 
cleaner  or  better  paper  ever  was  printed.  You  don’t 
have  to  look  at  the  bottom  of  every  piece  you  are  going 
to  read  to  see  if  it  is  a  medical  advertisement. 

MBS.  L.  s.  LEACH. 

Readers  may  not  say  much  about  concealed  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  none  the  less  they  know  what  they 
are.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  some  large 
advertisers  really  seem  to  think  that  intelligent  sub¬ 
scribers  do  not  see  through  editorial  ‘“puffs”  and 
“write  ups.”  One  would  credit  them  with  a  keener 
insight  into  human  nature,  but  they  still  come  calling 
for  “write  ups,”  and  we  regret  to  say  that  many  farm 
papers  give  way  to  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  the  editorial  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  be  used  to  exploit  an  advertised  article.  With 
our  present  circulation  we  believe  that  any  man  who 
offers  a  fair  bargain  can  sell  goods  to  our  readers  by 
offering  them  in  the  advertising  columns. 


In  the  Fall  of  1816  Joel  Gillett  moved  from  Marietta, 
Washington  Co.,  O.,  down  to  Lawrence  Co.,  and  set¬ 
tled  on  some  nice  river  bottom  land.  He  brought  some 
fruit  trees  down  with  him  from  the  nursery  of  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam  and  when  planting  them  the  following 
Spring  one  was  found  where  a  sprout  had  come  out 
below  the  graft  and  it  was  pitched  out  to  his  little 
son  Alanson,  saying,  “There  is  a  Democrat,  you  can 
have  that.”  The  lad  took  it  and  planted  it,  and  when  it 
began  to  bear  it  was  so  nice  and  good  that  it  was 
finally  named  Rome  Beauty,  suggested  by  George  Wal¬ 
ton.  Part  of  this  farm  was  practically  worn  out  by 
the  tenant  system,  and  after  looking  around  over  sev¬ 
eral  States  B.  F.  McCown  bought  some  of  it,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  where  the  original 
tree  had  grown,  paying  $50  per  acre,  and  he  says  it 
was  not  worth  half  that  then  for  farming  purposes 
in  1894.  In  the  Spring  of  1895  he  planted  an  orchard 
of  eight  acres,  365  trees,  about  33  feet  apart,  cultivated 
them  in  corn  and  manured  the  land  some  for  six 
years,  and  they  had  the  blight  so  badly 
that  he  was  afraid  they  would  die  unless 
something  could  be  done  to  check  it. 

The  orchard  was  sown  to  grass  and 
mowed,  the  trees  mulched  and  the  blight 
disappeared.  The  trees  were  first  sprayed 
in  1900,  and  the  first  light  crop  was  se¬ 
cured  in  1905 ;  since  then  it  has  had 
six  paying  crops,  netting  in  1906  $100 
per  acre,  in  1907  $80,  in  1908  $90,  in 
1909  $200,  in  1910  $200  and  in  1911  $400, 
counting  the  good  fruit  at  $3  per  barrel, 
which  has  not  yet  been  sold  from  cold 
storage.  A  severe  freeze  March  16 
killed  about  all  the  blossoms  on  80  trees 
that  were  early  bloomers,  or  the  yield 
might  have  been  much  greater.  There 
are  273  trees  of  Rome  Beauty  which 
bore  nearly  all  the  fruit  the  past  year, 
when  he  harvested  1,140  barrels  of 
picked  apples,  and  all  the  drops  and 
some  culls  were  sold  at  good  prices  too. 

The  two  years  before  the  yield  was 
about  600  barrels  each.  There  are  23 
Grimes  trees  in  the  lot  which  two  years 
ago  produced  150  barrels  and  sold  for 
$600.  One  of  those  trees  has  a  record 
of  sales  from  the  picked  fruit  of  $127 
for  38  barrels,  produced  as  follows : 

First  crop  2 y2  barrels,  four  barrels, 
five  barrels,  seven  barrels,  nine  barrels, 

7j4  barrels,  2j4  barrels  last  year,  when 
most  of  the  bloom  was  killed.  The 
drops  were  enough  •  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  caring  for  the  trees  and  the  crops 
in  that  time.  Larger  Grimes  than  were 
grown  here  I  never  saw. 

Mr.  McCown  has  been  making  five 
sprayings  and  is  sure  he  cannot  control 
the  fungous  diseases  with  a  less  number 
of  applications;  he  uses  arsenate  of  lead 
with  the  Bordeaux  each  time.  Last 
year  he  sprayed  two  rows  across  the 
orchard  with  lime-sulphur,  1-35,  and 
arsenate  of  lead;  when  that  hot  weather 
came  the  foliage  began  to  show  burning 
and  some  of  the  fruit  too,  and  he  then 
sprayed  with  a  lime  solution  to  see  if 
he  could  check  the  injury.  He  did 
so,  but  the  fruit  was  checked  in  growth 
and  was  later  in  ripening,  and  did  not 
attain  the  size  of  that  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux,  so  he  had  no  more  use  for 
lime-sulphur  as  a  Summer  spray.  He 
used  Bordeaux  instead  for  the  later 
spraying  on  those  two  rows.  Some  bitter  rot  and 
sooty  fungus  both  showed  up  from  the  use  of  lime- 
sulphur  but  the  Bordeaux  controlled  it. 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in  making  three  pickings 
when  the  trees  are  full,  and  the  latest  picked  usually 
have  as  good  or  the  best  color.  He  packs  in  three 
grades,  extra  fancy,  fancy,  and  choice,  with  all  the 
culls  and  imperfect  ones  thrown  out  and  puts  the 
name  of  the  variety,  the  grade  and  the  name  of  the 
grower  on  the  faced  head  and  when  one  barrel  is 
sold  it  is  a  good  recommendation  for  another. 

There  is  a  small  stream  which  drains  a  few  hundred 
acres  that  runs  along  the  back  of  the  orchard,  and 
the  land  sl&pes  slightly  to  it  on  the  back;  the  highest 
part  of  the  orchard  is  about  15  feet  above  the  lowest 
part  of  the  stream.  He  has  built  a  dam  about  five 
feet  high  across  the  outlet,  so  as  to  catch  water  for 
spraying  and  maybe'  for  irrigation  purposes  if  he  has 
enough  stored  when  it  is  needed.  The  water  is 
backed  up  more  than  100  yards ;  the  depression  be¬ 


ROME  BEAUTY  TREES— 14  YEARS  PLANTED.  Fig.  114. 


MULCHED  ORCHARD— RAKED  FROM  TREES  IN  WINTER.  Fig.  115. 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  HARROWS. 

We  find  it  absolutely  necessary  when  preparing 
a  seed  bed  for  any  crop  to  use  a  harrow  at  some 
stage  of  preparation  properly  to  fit  the  soil.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  harrows,  as  the  spade, 
spike,  disk  and  spring-tooth.  Some  farmers  prefer 
one  kind  to  another  for  some  particular  reason,  but 
all  the  different  kinds  have  advocates,  and  all  could 
be  used  to  advantage,  but  the  average  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  own  one  of  each  kind,  and  therefore  must 
center  on  one  or  two  of  the  kinds.  We  possess  one 
42-tooth  spike-tooth,  one  spring-tooth  and  one  double¬ 
acting  disk  harrow,  and  these  we  find  very  valuable 
implements.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  other 
kinds.  Our  soil  here  is  a  clay  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone  having  streaks  of  black  through.  The  spike- 
tooth  is  most  excellent  in  leveling  and  pulverizing  soil 
that  is  freshly  plowed  and  not  very  cloddy.  If  the 
ground  is  dry  and  cloddy  the  harrow  will  not  accom¬ 
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[  Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the 
narao  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


Government  Fruit  Identification. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  a  division  for  the  special  work 
of  identifying  fruit  varieties.  Complete 
models  and  descriptions  of  all  known  fruits 
are  on  hand,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  name 
the  specimens  true  information  will  be 
freely  furnished.  Some  facts  about  this 
work  are  given  below. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  that  we  desire  them 
to  send  to  us  fruits  of  all  kinds  for 
identification,  and  during  the  past  year 
the  receipts  for  this  purpose  have  been 
doubled.  We  were  simply  flooded  with 
apples  and  pears  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months;  some  days  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  one  hundred  speci¬ 
mens.  There  never  has  been  a  year 
in  the  memory  of  our  oldest  fruit 
growers  when  there  was  such  variation 
in  varieties  as  was  the  case  during  the 
past  season.  We  received  altogether  a 
total  of  5,425  specimens  of  fruit,  of 
which  3,297  were  for  identification.  Out 
of  this  latter  number  we  were  able  to 
identify  2,652 ;  the  others  being  largely 
seedlings  of  unknown  origin  and  of  no 
value  whatsoever.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  received  not  to  exceed  a  dozen 
seedlings  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  we 
consider  worthy  of  further  testing  and 
propagation.  Strangely  enough,  two  of 
these  are  peaches  which  originated  here 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  They  are 
among  the  very  finest  in  quality  of  any¬ 
thing  grown  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge  or  records.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  state  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that 
everybody  is  at  liberty  to  send  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruits  for  examination  or 
identification,  and  if  people  will  only 
write  to  us  that  they  desire  to  do  this, 
we  will  send  mailing  boxes  and  franks 
for  the  purpose.  We  are  receiving  a 
good  many  specimens  from  young  trees 
just  coming  into  bearing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  satisfying  the  owners  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  nurserymen  sent 
them  the  varieties  ordered.  We  find 
that  a  great  many  jof  these  specimens 
do  not  “lit  the  papers.” 

We  receive  hundreds  of  specimens  of 
the  old  standard  varieties,  such  as  Bald¬ 
win,  Tompkins  King,  R.  I.  Greening 
and  Northern  Spy  from  all  over  the 
country;  even  these  oldest  varieties  are 
unknown  by  name  to  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  own  apple  trees.  This  seems 
to  be  the  clearing  house  also  for  the 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  land, 
as  most  of  them  submit  to  us  the  fruit 
puzzles  which  they  receive  from  time 
to  time.  Very  few  freak  fruits  are  sent 
to  us;  in  fact,  nothing  unusual  has 
come  in  recently.  c.  p.  close. 

Expert  in  Fruit  Identification. 


Propagating  the  Dwarf  Pear. 

Will  E.  S.  Black  tell  ine  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  how  to  propagate  the  dwarf  pears? 
Can  I  root-graft  pear  scions  on  quince 
stocks  this  Winter,  or  shall  I  plant  quince 
seedlings  in  nursery  row  and  bud  to  pear 
next  Summer?  e.  w.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Plant  good  strong  stocks  of  Angers 
quince  just  as  early  as  you  can  get  ground 
ready  in  the  Spring.  Snray  them  with 
some  good  fungicide  like  lime-sulphur  just 
before  they  start  growth,  and  with  a  weaker 
solution  after  they  commence  growth,  and  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks  during  the  growing 
season.  Keep  the  ground  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  free  from  weeds,  bud  them  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  July.  Root-grafting 
Is  not  practiced  with  the*  pear  or  quince 
stock.  E.  s.  B. 


Varieties  of  Cherries. 

I  intend  to  set  about  100  cherry  tree#, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  varieties  would 
be  the  best  and  most  profitable  in  thi« 
section.  L.  F.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  cherries  you 
want,  sweet  or  sour,  which  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question  when  advice  is  wanted 
about  what  varieties  to  plant.  If  sweet 
cherries  aTe  wanted  I  would  advise  Windsor 
for  a  large  rod  cherry  that  is  very  hardy 
and  productive :  flesh  is  firm  and  of  fine 
quality.  Schmidt  is  another  good  variety, 


hardy  and  productive,  fruit  dsep  black  color, 
large  size,  flesh  tender  and  juicy  with  a 
very  fine  quality.  Napoleon  Bigarreau  and 
Yellow  Spanish  are  both  good  light-colored 
cherries  with  large  fruit,  beautiful  waxen 
yellow  with  a  red  cheek  next  to  the  sun. 
Both  of  these  varieties  will  rot  badly  in 
hot  moist  weather  at  time  of  ripening; 
both  are  late  cherries.  Gov.  Wood  is  a 
light-fleshed  cherry  ripening  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  Spanish  or  Napoleon,  and  is  a 
good  early  light-colored  cherry  for  home  use. 
The  best  light  -colored  cherry  I  have  ever 
fruited  is  the  Continental,  the  fruit  is  large, 
firm  and  not  subject  to  rot.  Many  other 
varieties  are  largely  -advertised,  some  of 
which  are  good,  and  some  have  not  been 
tried  in  the  Eastern  States  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  recommending  them.  Tie  most  profit¬ 
able  cherries  for  market  purposes  are  the 
sour  varieties,  the  Early  Richmond  and 
Large  Montmorency  being  tl  s  best  of  the 
list.  The  sour  cherry  sui  ??eds  on  the 
Mahaleb  stock,  hut  the  sweet  cherry  should 
be  grown  only  on  Mazzard  st  •;&.  Plant  the 
trees  In  the  Fall  or  very  ear  •»  Spring. 

E.  s.  B. 


Rose  Rack. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  lack  of  porch 
space  or  to  the  lack  of  a  porch  entirely, 
if  one  wishes  to  have  vines,  one  must  con¬ 
trive  some  sort  of  a  rack  for  them.  It  need 
be  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive;  in  many 
cases  suitable  material  could  be  found  at 
hand.  The  post  of  the  one  shown  in  the 
drawing  is  2x4  inch  scantling,  rounded  at 
the  top  on  the  2-inch  sides,  thereby  improv¬ 
ing  its  appearance  as  well  as  making  it 
shed  water  more  readily.  The  strips  are 
%x2  inches.  Enough  of  the  scantling  was 


chiseled  out  to  bring  the  three  horizontal 
pieces  flush  with  its  surface.  These  hori¬ 
zontals  are  42  inches  long  and  26  inches 
apart,  the  top  one  being  15  inches  down. 
The  method  of  fitting  together  can  be  seen 
In  the  drawing.  After  completion  the  rack 
was  painted  with  a  very  light  gray-green, 
the  paint  being  some  which  had  been  left 
over  from  other  work.  This  rack  was  set 
about  2%  feet  and  is  nine  feet  above 
ground.  It  was  intended  for  a  Crimson 
Rambler,  hut  of  course  could  be  used  for 
any  vine.  l.  e.  h. 


Support  for  Peony. 

Having  in  our  garden  a  white  peony 
the  heavy  blossoms  of  which  always  lie 
upon  the  ground,  we  made  the  following 
simple  and  inexpensive  device  to  hold  them 
up.  Take  a  wooden  hoop  about  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  three  strong  sticks.  Nail 


together  as  in  the  drawing.  In  the  Spring 
drive  the  sticks  into  the  ground,  leaving 
the  hoop  about  12  or  15  inches  above  the 
surface  and  train  the  peony  through  the 
hoop  as  it  comes  up.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  drive  the  stakes  straight  down,  else 
they  will  split  from  the  hoop.  l.  e,  h. 


Subsoil  Plowing. 

I  have  some  rolling  ground  and  the 
soil  is  from  five  to  eight  inches  deep ;  if  I 
plow  below  that  I  turn  up  too  much  clay. 
If  I  do  not  plow  deep  heavy  rains  wash 
off  my  soil  and  cause  considerable  loss.  I 
would  like  to  use  a  subsoil  plow  to  loosen 
up  more  ground  so  the  heavy  rains  would 
soak  down  and  not  wash  the  soil  away. 
I  have  made  inquiries  about  subsoil  plows 
hut  none  of  my  neighbors  can  give  me  any 
information.  Is  the  subsoil  plow  a  separate 
plow  that  has  to  be  run  in  the  furrow  after 
the  furrow  is  turned,  or  is  it  an  attachment 
that  goes  on  another  plow  that  tears  up  the 
.ground  behind  the  plow?  e.  n.  g. 

Knox,  Pa. 

The  subsoil  plow  is  very  different  from 
the  turning  plow.  It  has  a  small  double 
molrl-hoard  like  a  pointed  shoe  set  on  a  long 
arm  or  shank  so  that  it  runs  deep  in  the 
soil.  After  the  turning  plow  throws  the 
furrow  over,  the  suhsoiler  follows  digging 
or  breaking  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with¬ 
out  turning  the  soil  over.  Gf  course  It  is 
operated  by  a  separate  team,  and  it  makes 
a  heavy  draft. 


YOUR  TREES  INSURED 
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BRIDGEPORT 


Bridgeport  Nurseries 

Catalog  Free  Prices  Reasonable 

HOBBS  &  SONS 

INDIANA 


"V  YEARLY  half  a  century’s  experience 
Yi  in  growing  trees  and.  plants  for 
the  orchard  and  the  home. 


We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  varie¬ 
ties,  their  comparative  merits  and  adap¬ 
tation  to  different  climates  and  soils. 
We  have  acquainted  ourselves  with  the 
difference  in  habit  and  growth  of  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
most  varieties  at  sight. 


This  is  of  great  value  to  the  customer, 
as  it  insures  the  greatest  protection  in 
the  genuineness  of  varieties.  Our  scions 
and  buds  are  cut  from  hearing  trees  as 
much  as  possible,  and  propagated  and 
grown  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods. 


For  genuineness  of  varieties,  carefully 
grown  and  graded  stock,  we  think  the 
planter  can  do  no  better  than  at  the 


is  sufficient  for  the  front  of  a 
post  card.  If  you  will  write 
your  own  address  plainly  on 
_  the  other  side  we  shall  be 

to  send  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG,— an  elegant  book  of  178 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

*  - - SEED  CAT  1 

Burpee-Quality 


pleased 

pages,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  would 
have  the  best  garden  possible  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  seeds  of  the 


Dibble’s  Seed  Com 


is  of  high  vitality,  testing  with  us  from  95%  to  98% 
and  will  produce  profitable  crops  if  given  a  fair  chance. 
We  offer  the  product  of  300  acres  of  the  finest  Seed 
Corn  we  have  ever  had  in  our  Seed  House  and  vari¬ 
eties  that  we  have  proven  by  field  test  on  our  own  1,600 
acre  Seed  Farms  to  be  the  best  kinds  for  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States.  If  you  want  to  grow  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  fodder  for  the  silo,  plant  | 
DIBBLE’S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT  grows 
14-20  feet  in  height,  rank  and  dense  as  a  young  forest, 
enormously  productive. 

R.  B.  Anderson,  Guilford,  Conn,  writes — “Stalks 
12-22  feet  high  filled  a  300  ton  silo  from  11>£  acres. 
Call  it  “King  of  Ensilage  Corn”  Where  seasons 
are  short  and  frost  comes  early,  use  for  husking. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  the  earliest, 
most  productive,  rankest  growing  large  flint  variety 
grown.  Ears  10-15  inches  long,  stalks  8-10  feet  high, 
a  100  day  corn. 

And  for  the  silo— DIBBLE’S  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  the 

best  extra  early,  large  growing  Yellow  Detit  wehavc  ever  tested. 
Ears  8-10  inches  long,  stalks  8-12  feet  high.  G.  \\  .  Shari),  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  says— “Matures  easily  in  80-90  days”  John  C.  Mapes, 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  he  filled  a  silo  14  x  30  feet  from  six 
acres.” 

DIBBLE’S  IMPROVED  LE AIMING  10  days  to  two  weeks 

earlier  than  the  common  Learning  of  commerce  and  the  best 
standard  main  crop  variety  for  ensilage  or  for  crop.  Matures 
with  us  in  100-110  days,  stalks  10-15  feet  high  and  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  put  into  our  silos,  30  tons  ensilage  to  the  .acre  that 
would  have  husked  125  bushels  well  ripened  ears.  F.  S. 
Parmelee,  Putney,  Vt..  says— “Improved  Learning  grew  ts-»6 
feet  high,  with  many  stalks  having  four  ears.” 

Ask  for  Samples.  Test  Them  Yourself. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  telling  all  about  our  high 
grade  seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  Seed  with  two  new  books — "Dibble  on  the  Potato”  and 
“Dibble  on  Alfalfa”  FREE.  Addrxss— 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower.Honeoye  Falls, N.Y.,  BoxB 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


1912  BARGAINS 
IN  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

'"do  know  enSh  de Jemds  ujSn 

good  plants  oftherightvariety.  Wegrowthe  right  kinds 
charge  for  them.  We  strive  for  the  best  in  everything.  We  actually  paid 

$350  for  10  ears  of  SEED  CORN 

Wp  have  issued  and  send  free,  to  anyone  interested  in  good  Corn,  a  booklet  telling 
i^w  wl  planted  tht  lO  prize  ears  of  Corn,  its  yield,  and  other  instructive  acta. 
It  is  nicely  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  should  have  a  copy.  It  is  »c°"“se  business  catalogvw  rf 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Clover,  etc.  Planters  should  get  our  prices  andJi™s* 

We  gioe  our  1912  customers  a  start  of  the  $350.00  Corn 

r1  a  of  F..  OHlOi 
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A  NEW  YORK  CHERRY  ORCHARD. 

I  send  a  picture  taken  in  my  cherry 
orchard  in  July,  1911,  just  before  the 
crop  was  gathered.  This  orchard  was 
planted  11  years  ago.  The  trees  were 
two  years  from  budded  stock  when 
planted  in  the  field.  They  are  set  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard,  every  alter¬ 
nate  row  being  solid  cherry  trees.  I 
plant  about  nine  out  of  every  10  Mont¬ 
morency  Ordinaire.  This  orchard 
shown  in  picture  has  never  had  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizer  and  stable  ma- 


A  N.  Y.  CHERRY  ORCHARD.  Fig.  U6. 


nure  until  the  past  year,  and  has  had 
two  rotations  of  crops  of  three  years 
each.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  has  been 
in  Timothy  sod.  This  block  of  trees 
comprises  about  eight  acres,  and  last 
Spring  I  made  an  application  of  about 
150  tons  of  stable  manure  drawn  from 
the  city  livery  stables.  I  live  only  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  city  of  Hudson,  so 
I  take  advantage  of  this,  and  apply  each 
load  broadcast  on  the  field  in  its  raw 
state.  This  I  draw  in  the  Winter  and 
plow  under  in  the  Spring. 

The  pruning  of  these  trees  has  been 
looked  after  very  carefully.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  cut  away  all  limbs  that 
have  a  tendency  to  cross  the  head  of 
the  tree  tops,  and  in  that  way  keep  the 
head  open  to  let  in  the  sunshine.  Trees 
pruned  in  this  manner  will  ripen  their 
fruit  very  evenly.  My  crop  of  cherries 
in  1911  consisted  of  2,250  eight-pound 
baskets,  which  were  marketed  at  an 
average  price  of  40  cents  a  basket. 

C.  M. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Distance  Apart  for  Apples;  Dynamite. 

C.  F.,  Stratham,  N.  II. — I  have  read  the 
Hope  Farm  letters  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  a  sort  of  mental  picture  of  the  farm 
and  orchards,,  but  I  wish  he  would  tell  us 
how  far  apart  the  trees  are  planted  and  if 
they  are  in  squares.  I  have  just  had  a 
visit  from  a  young  friend,  a  graduate  from 
the  New  Hampshire  State  College,  who  has 
planted  over  1,000  apple  trees  and  intends 
to  plant  some  thousands  more ;  he  plants  in 
squares  at  various  distances  apart  accord¬ 
ing  to  varieties,  for  instance,  Baldwins  36 
feet,  McIntosh  33  feet.  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  at  spraying  time  when  the 
trees  are  full  grown  and  cover  all  the 
ground,  as  they  surely  will  when  mature. 
I  know  most  speakers  and  writers  on  or¬ 
chard  planting  advise  squares,  but  in  view 
of  later  spraying,  do  you  not  think  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  plant  in  lanes?  For  in¬ 
stance,  instead  of  my  friend’s  Baldwins 
being  36  feet  apart  each  way,  have  them 
planted  38  by  45  feet,  so  that  when  grown 
to  maturity  he  would  have  a  lane  between 
each  two  rows,  giving  him  good  room  for 
spray  rig,  picking  wagon,  etc.  Having 
planted  some  orchards  by  this  plan  I  would 
like  an  opinion  upon  it.  What  do  the  col¬ 
lege  experts  think  about  blasting  holes  for 
tree  planting? 

Ans. — Our  first  plantings  were  made 
32  feet  apart  each  way.  In  some  cases 
we  used  fillers  of  apple,  peach  and  plum 
as  experiments.  As  a  result  we  put  no 
more  peach  trees  among  apples.  The 
two  fruits  are  quite  distinct  in  habit  of 
growth  and  feeding,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  does  not  work  well  with  us.  With 
apples,  however,  we  like  the  fillers  and 
now  plant  20  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
alternate  rows  of  fillers  such  as 
Wealthy,  Wagener  or  Black  Ben  Davis. 
McIntosh  is  not  so  good  as  a  filler,  as 
it  makes  a  broad  spreading  head  and 
is  valuable  enough  to  serve  as  a  per¬ 
manent  tree..  With  the  trees  40  feet 
apart  and  well  cut  back  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  spray,  thoroughly.  The  best  tree 
on  the  farm,  however,  is  a  Baldwin 


which  represents  a  planting  of  about  50 
feet  each  way.  This  has  a  broad  spread¬ 
ing  head  and  gives  a  heavy  yield  of  fine 
fruit.  This  would  mean  about  18  trees 
to  the  acre,  while  20  feet  apart  means 
100  and  40  feet  about  28.  The  close- 
planted  filler  plan  appeals  to  a  man  of 
middle  age,  as  he  can  hope  for  more 
out  of  it  during  his  own  life.  The  idea 
of  planting  in  lanes  is  somewhat  new 
and  seems  like  a  good  one.  We  called 
for  volunteer  experiences  about  the  use 
of  dynamite.  The  response  indicates 
that  such  use  is  profitable  and  growing 
in  favor. 


COLD  FRAME  MELON  CULTURE. 

PART  III. 

We  practice  deep  cultivation  until  the 
vines  begin  to  run,  then  we  use  Planet, 
Jr.,  cultivators  and  sweeps,  running  often 
between  the  rows,  keeping  down  all 
weeds,  and  a  fine  dust  mulch  in  dry 
times.  As  the  vines  get  longer  we  stop 
cultivating  the  narrow  way,  and  work 
the  vines  only  the  wide  way.  Canta¬ 
loupes  are  generally  planted  5x7 — water¬ 
melons  farther  apart.  We  keep  the 
sweeps  and  hoes  going  until  pickings  be¬ 
gin,  training  the  longer  vines  to  run 
across  the  narrow  way,  leaving  the 
open  space  the  wide  way  for  the  pick¬ 
ers,  as  it  is  best  not  to  tramp  the  vines 
more  than  necessary.  We  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  three  or  four  times 
and  have  generally  had  good  results,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  North,  having  grown 
good,  high-flavored  melons  when  other 
unsprayed  fields  in  same  section  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  with  good  flavor.  The 
last  spraying  is  given  just  before  the 
melons  begin  to  ripen.  I  consider  this 
last  spraying  the  most  important  of  all. 

A  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  at  all 
times  for  the  aphis,  or  melon  louse.  I 
find  the  surest  way  is  to  destroy  all 
affected  plants  as  soon  as  discovered. 
This  is  done  by  burying  the  hill  and 
carefully  scraping  in  the  top  soil  that 
was  under  the  hill,  so  as  to  get  every 
louse  that  drops  off  and  bury  it.  Cover 
these  up  and  that  will  be  death  to  that 
lot  of  lice.  We  pick  off  the  “lady-bugs” 
and  save  all  of  them,  as  they  live  on 
the  plant  lice  and  are  of  great  benefit 
in  helping  to  keep  this  pest  under  con¬ 
trol.  When  large  commercial  fields  are 
grown,  there  should  be  driveways  every 
18  or  20  rods.  These  driveways  should 
run  crosswise  of  the  wide  way  of  the 
rows.  Pickers  should  walk  between  the 
rows  and  not  on  them ;  when  they  come 
to  a  driveway  the  melons  are  carefully 
deposited  in  the  field  crates  that  have 
been  previously  distributed.  These  j 
crates  hold  about  1  %  bushels.  When 
these  crates  are  filled  they  are  hauled 
to  the  packing  shed  and  emptied  in  the 
“shoot.”  This  is  abut  20  feet  wide  and 
16  feet  deep,  sloping  enough  so  the 
melons  will  roll  to  the  packers  as  fast 
as  they  are  sorted  and  packed  for  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  package  used  depends  upon  the 
market  to  which  the  melons  are  going, 
12xl2x24-inch  crate  being  the  standard 
size  for  all  Gem  melons.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  one-half  bushel  climax  basket 
is  more  largely  used,  45  melons  to  the 
crate,  and  16  to  the  basket,  smaller  mel¬ 
ons  going  into  the  pony  crates,  11x11 
heads  and  24-inch  slats,  or  in  baskets, 
running  more  to  the  basket.  We  also 
use  a  flat  crate  24  inches  long,  13  1-2 
inches  wide  and  4  1-2  inches  deep.  This 
crate  is  used  largely  for  the  salmon- 
colored  melons,  and  will  hold  one  dozen 
standard  melons.  Sides,  tops  and  bot¬ 
tom  are  made  of  heavy  veneer.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  States  the  melons  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  they 
“slip”  off  the  stem  with  a  little  pressure. 
In  the  West  and  South  where  long  dis¬ 
tance  shipments  have  to  be  made,  they 
are  clipped  from  two  to  four  days  be¬ 
fore  they  would  naturally  ripen  on  the 
vines.  It  is  best  to  use  packages,  even 
in  small  towns,  as  it  enables  dealers  to 
deliver  to  hotels  and  restaurants  in  orig¬ 
inal  packages.  paul  rose. 

Michigan. 


The  Seed  Box  is  Hung 
in  the  Center 

That  makes  the  Acme  Corn  Planter  handy 
for  either  right-  or  left-handed  men.  Gives 
it  balance,  too.  It  has  double  springs  on  the 
trip  lever.  Its  drop  is  accurate  and  can  be  changed 
in  the  field  without  a  screwdriver. 

■  AUP  Corn  and  Potato 

All  Mb  PLANTERS 

Don’t  furrow  out  for  your  potatoes,  break  your  back 
dropping  them,  and  then  still  have  them  to  cover. 

Plant  them  as  you  walk  along,  regularly,  at  even 
depth,  and  leave  the  ground  level  when  finished,  with 
an  Acme  Potato  Planter.  Write  for  booklet. “The  Acme 
of  Potato  Profit,”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  If  it  is 
handier  for  you,  we  will  ship,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


*i°o; 


_ _  POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  301 

FACMeI  Fr0nt  Tra,ers0  C|h.  Mich. 

Insist  on  planter  with 
this  trade-mark 
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Horse* 


power 


1912  Pratt-Forty 

Fourth  Successful  Year 

Backed  by  39  Years*  Manufacturing  Experience 

Guaranteed  for  one  year.  Self-Starter,  120-inch  Wheel  Base,  Unit 
P?,we^)Plant^Th,ree'point  Suspension,  Bosch  Magneto,  Demount- 
able  Rims,  36x4  inch  Tires,  Inside  Control  Levers,  Electric  Side 
Tail  Lamps.  List  price  Model  “H,”  $2,000,  fully  equipped, 
Mohair  Top,  Windshield,  Speedometer,  Prest-o-lite  Tank,  etc 
There  are  many  localities  where  we  have  no  agent,  and  if  you 
will  write  us,  we  will  send  you  our  catalog  and  interesting  proposi¬ 
tion  on  a  car  for  your  own  use.  We  also  make  a  full  line  of  car¬ 
riages  and  harness. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


raoie  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
—  against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  thoywill  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Moists,’' 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co., 14  State  St.,Norwich,N.Y. 


KIIIJUIK1 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be. 
cause  of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes 
drop-forged  wrist  pin 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4, 6, 

8.  I0.l2.l4.l6.l8.20ft, 

diameters.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Also  feed  mills,  pump 
_  jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
188  Samson  Ave„  Freeport,  111. 


Don’t  Miss  This  Beautiful 

FREE  Style  Book! 


MADAM,  you  simply  ought  not  to  be 
without  this  wonderful,  profusely, 
handsomely  illustrated  “National”  Style 
Book,  containing  200  pages  of  the  very 
newest  New  York  styles — pages  and 
pages  and  pages  of  captivating  dress 
ideas — bargain  after  bargain — show¬ 
ing  you  how  to  dress  richly  at  less 
cost.  Send  today  for  your 
FREE  copy! 


Latest 
New  York 
Fashions 


the 


Copyright 
1912  by  th. 
National  Chat 
tf  Suit  Co. 


is  where 
thousands  of 
women  get 
finest  styles,  away  ahead 
of  every  place  but  New  York,  and  do  it  at  prices  that  are 
simply  amazing.  Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
yourself.  Your  FREE  book  shows  you:  [J 

SMV*’«i8Jon.UiS  £S*98  Hat*.  *198 10  59-98 

Skirts,  $1.49  to  $9.98  Petticoats,  59  cents  to  $5.98 

Ljngene  and  Wash  Dresses,  $2.98  to  $15.98  Ladies’  Coats.  $5.98  to  $15.98 
Silk  Dresses,  $7.98  to  $17.98  House  Dresses,  $1.25  to  $3.49 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils,  Raincoats. 
Gloves,  Sweaters,  Leather  Goods.  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys’.  Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 

“National”  Tailored  Suits 

Measure  $12.50  to  $30.00 

Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free  • 

Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to  order.  We 
guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way,  or  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  “NATIONAL”  Policy:  We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges 
_  .  on  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

You  may  return  any  "NATIONAL”  garment  not  satisfactory  to  you 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  de¬ 
sire  samples  of  materials  used  for  “National”  Made-to-Measure 
Tailored  Suits.  Samples  are  sent  gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for — 
and  they  are  well  worth  asking  for. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY 

273  West  24th  Street,  New  York 


Mail  Orders  Only 


No  Agents  or  Branches 
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THE  COST  OF  A  CROP  AND  THE  CON¬ 
SUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

There  has  been  moTe  or  less  talk.  In  these 
columns,  which,  it  appears  to  the  writer, 
has  missed  the  main  point,  the  entire  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  big  cost  of  reaching  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  while  ago  I  wanted  some  butter¬ 
nuts,  and  getting  them  at  retail  in  town 
and  bringing  them  out  to  the  village  seemed 
to  make  the  cost  a  little  high,  so  1  tried 
an  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
“pulled”  well,  considering  the  subject,  and 
evidently  some  very  nice  people  think 
enough  of  butternuts  to  gather  them.  I  had 
asked  for  only  two  bushels,  but  two  of  the 
tenders  which  came  promptly  seemed  so 
reasonable  that  I  decided  to  try  each,  and 
so,  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  had  a  crop 
consisting  of  four  bushels  of  butternuts, 
a  grain  bag  and  a  box.  Here  is  what  it 


cost : 

Postage,  including  that  on  forwarded 

answers . .  . . $.18 

Advertisement  in  R.  N.-Y .  1.20 

Money  orders . 06 

Nuts  from  Mr.  Northwest  Conn .  1.00 

Freight  over  two  railroads . 90 

Nuts  and  grain  bag  from  Mr.  Central 

New  York .  1.15 

Freight  over  one  railroad . . .  .35 


$4.84 

Carting  at  this  end  cost  nothing,  so  the 
nuts  were  $1.21  per  bushel.  Mr.  Connecti¬ 
cut  made  no  charge  for  the  box,  and  the 
contents  wore  several  small  holes  in  Mr. 
York’s  grain  bag,  and  anyway,  it  would 
cost  just  16  cents  to  send  it  to  him  by 
parcels  post.  But  Mr.  Connecticut’s  nuts 
were  fine  and  Mr.  York’s  also,  except  here 
and  there  one  which  seemed  to  suffer  from 
premature  old  age,  so  I  am  well  satisfied. 

But  now  tot  us  look  at  it  from  their 
point,  remembering  that  from  each  I  pur¬ 
chased  exactly  what  I  advertised  to,  so 
that  the  whole  “get-together  cost”  is  charge¬ 
able  to  each,  as  they  look  at  it,  and  not  to 
both.  Mr.  Connecticut  got  $1  and  sent  me 
two  bushels  of  nuts  and  a  box,  and  I  paid 
out : 

Postage  . $.16 

Advertisement  . 1.20 

Money  order . .03 

Nuts . 1.00 

Freight  ... . . . . . .  .90 


$3.29 

That  is,  he  got  a  little  less  than  a  third 
of  my  outlay  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Mr.  New  York  got  $1.15  and  sent  me  two 
bushels  of  nuts  and  a  bag  which  likely 
cost  him  15  cents,  and  I  paid  out : — 


Postage  .  $.10 

Advertisement  . .  1.20 

Money  order . 03 

Nuts  and  bag .  1.15 

Freight  . . 35 


$2.89 

That  is,  he  got  a  little  more  than  a 
third  of  the  outlay.  IHven  from  my  point 
of  view,  and  remembering  I  did  twice  the 
intended  volume  of  business,  only  41  cents 
of  each  of  my  dollars  really  paid  for  nuts. 

This  story  teaches  that  it  is  not  the 
carrying  cost,  rather  high  in  one  case  and 
low  in  the  other,  that  cuts  into  the  pro 
ducer’s  returns  but  the  cost  of  doing  indi¬ 
vidual  business  in  small  volume,  and  not 
until  this  cost  is  reduced  will  the  maker 
get  more  of  the  user’s  money.  Some  hon¬ 
est  plan  which  will  do  this  is  the  real  need. 

c. 

R.  N.-Y. — But  look  at  the  other  side. 
What  would  the  nuts  have  cost  C.  if  he 
had  bought  them  at  retail?  Not  less  than 
$3  per  bushel.  So  anyway  he’s,  ahead.  As 
for  the  farmers,  they  got  more  for  the  nuts 
than  if  they  had  shipped  them  to  a  com¬ 
mission  man.  Nor  do  we  see  the  justice  in 
charging  the  entire  cost  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  each  farmer.  Suppose  there  were 
12  farmers  willing  to  sell  nuts.  The  cost 
of  one  inquiry  would  be  10  cents  each.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  farmer  had  100  bushels  to  sell.  He 
advertises  at  a  cost  of  $4  and  finds  50  cus¬ 
tomers.  Each  customer  costs  him  eight 
cents.  The  profitable  advertisement  comes 
from  the  man  who  has  things  to  sell,  for 
be  can  divide  up  the  cost  among  a  number 
of  orders.  The  man  who  has  one  want  and 
advertises  to  have  it  filled  must  of  course 
charge  the  cost  to  that  single  thing.  This 
man  wanted  nuts.  There  are  hundreds 
more  who  want  nuts,  apples,  potatoes, 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  by  direct  sale.  The 
man  who  has  these  things  can  find  these 
customers  through  an  advertisement  and 
he  should  make  the  advance.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  these  things  could  be  sold 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  Very  likely  the  local 
town  paper  would  bring  more  sales,  for 
until  we  get  parcels  post  the  high  express 
rates  will  prohibit  many  small  shipments. 
At  the  same  time  you  can  get  about  any¬ 
thing  you  want  that  is  honest  from  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Bonding  Minnesota  Con:.nission  Men. 

The  law,  generally  speaking,  is  giving 
good  satisfaction,  but  still  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  complaint  along  certain  lines,  such 
as  the  number  of  broken  or  rotten  eggs, 
the  number  of  dead  chickens  In  a  coop,  the 
test  on  cream,  and  the  grading  and  prices 
of  hay.  I  believe  there  is  more  complaint 
in  regard  to  hay  deals  than  anything.  I 
know  several  persons  who  have  shipped  hay, 
and  not  one  is  satisfied  with  the  treatment. 
In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  grain  and  live 
stock,  there  is  very  little  complaint. 

Minnesota.  e.  j.  fletcheb. 


Consumers  at  Arm’s  Length. 

Why  not  persuade  some  of  those  farmers 
in  the  East  to  took  over  the  fence  and  sell 
their  produce  in  place's  where  it  is  scarce? 
They  were  complaining  about  apple  prices 
last  Fall  when  we  were  paying  15  cents  per 
pound  for  inferior  Idaho  and  Colorado 
apples.  I  paid  $2.85  for  a  box  of  Idaho 
Ga.no  about  that  time,  48  pounds  of  apples, 
almost  as  worthless  as  Ben  Davis,  and  they 
were  not  even  ripe.  I  received  a  few  Snow 
apples  from  Nebraska  that  were  a  heap  dif-  1 
ferent.  Why  cannot  one  buy  black  currant 
jam,  gooseberry  jam  and  quinces  and  apples 
homemade?  Wake  up,  you  folks;  you  are 
dead.  G.  B. 

Arizona. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  people  have  often  thought 
of  that,  but  how  can  producer  and  consumer 
get  together?  Freight  rates  for  that  distance 
are  prohibitive  on  bulky  crops  like  apples. 
There  would  be  some  help  with  parcels  post, 
particularly  with  manufactured  articles  like 
evaporated  or  preserved  food.  The  goods 
will  be  ready  if  the  buyers  can  stand  the 
fearful  cost  of  transportation. 


VERY  CONCENTRATED  LIME-SULPHUR. 

Agents  for  a  well-known  brand  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  are  around  claiming  their 
product  contains  150  pounds  of  sulphur  to 
every  50  gallons  of  solution.  This  is  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  sulphur  which  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  recommends  , 
for  making  the  homemade  product  for  a  50-  | 
gallon  concentrate.  Will  the  scientists  ex¬ 
plain  whether  150  pounds  of  sulphur  can 
be  united  with  about  half  that  amount  of 
lime  in  a  50-gallon  solution?  Will  the 
Beaum£  hydrometer  tell  approximately  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  a  given  solution? 

New  York.  w.  a.  b. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution  which  will  contain  150  pounds  of 
sulphur  in  50  gallons  of  solution.  This  is 
largely  a  matter  of  concentration,  and  Is 
accomplished  either  by  using  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  boiling  or  by  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  solution  in  the  case  of  more  dilute 
mixtures.  If  you  will  consult  our  Bulletin 

329  you  will  see  under  what  conditions 
such  a  concentrated  solution  can  be  made. 
You  will  also  find  in  this  same  bulletin 
details  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  : 
Bcaumd  hydrometer  in  telling  the  amount 
of  sulphur  iu  a  given  mixture. 

U  L.  VAN  SLYKE,  j 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Chemist. 

Dime-sulphur  solutions  will  contain  al¬ 
most  150  pounds  of  sulphur  to  52  gallons 
of  solution,  provided  its  density  is  as  great 
as  36  degrees  Beaume  and  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  practically  of  one  or  two  com¬ 
pounds,  namely,  the  poly  and  penta  sul¬ 
phides.  Of  course,  the  solution  can  be 
readily,  made  to  test  33  degrees  Beau  m 6  by 
adding  adulterations  which  greatly  increase 
the  density  of  the  solution.  Normally, 
however,  lime-sulphur  solution  testing  33 
degrees  Beaumd  contains  2.67  pounds  of 
sulphur  in  each  gallon  of  solution.  Lime- 
sulphur  solution  testing  36  degrees  Beaunto 
contains  2.99  pounds  of  sulphur  in  each 
gallon  of  solution.  This  means  that  a  nor¬ 
mal  solution  of  lime-sulphur  which  tests 
only  33  degrees  Beaunto  will  contain  only 
133.5  pounds  of  sulphur  in  solution,  in 
each  50  gallons  of  liquid.  Normally  a 
Beaume  hydrometer  test  is  approximately 
correct,  ana  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  determining  the  amount 
of  sulphur  in  solution  in  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
tures.  However,  if  there  is  any  adultera¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
it  by  hydrometer  test.  w.  H.  Goodwin. 

Ohio  Station. 

A  close  perusal  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  bulletins  upon  lime- 
sulphur  washes  would  indicate  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  make  a 
lime-sulphur  concentrated  wash  containing 
150  pounds  of  sulphur  in  each  50  gallons 
of  clear  liquid.  Such  a  concentrate  would 
probably  test  35  to  36  degrees  Beaunto  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  approximately 
1.329,  provided  it  was  made  only  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  and  that  the  original  amount 
of  sulphur  was  in  solution  when  tested 
with  the  hydrometer.  I  should,  however, 
expect  that  a  solution  of  such  strength 
might  crystallize  out  to  some  extent,  which 
would  of  course  lower  the  specific  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  the  home  making 
of  lime-sulphur  concentrate  there  is  a  more 
economical  production  of  lime  sulphides  and 
much  less  sediment  produced  if  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  made  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form ;  hence  the  recommendation  of  the  ! 
New  York  Experiment  Station  of  SO  pounds 
sulphur,  40  pounds  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Relative  to  the  Beaunto  hydrometer 
being  an  accurate  indicator  of  the  amount 
of  sulphur  in  a  given  solution,  will  quote 
as  follows  from  popular  Bulletin  329  and 

330  of  New  York  State  Experiment  Station: 

"But  chemical  study  of  solutions  of  differ* 
ent  densities,  as  shown  by  Beaumg  hydro¬ 
meter  readings,  proves  that  a  difference  of 
one  degree  Beaumd  docs  not  quite  corre¬ 
spond  to  equal  quantities  of  sulphur  iu  so¬ 
lutions  of  low  density  and  in  those  of  high 
density.  For  example,  of  62  samples  of  known 
composition  that  were  tested,  practically  all 
of  those  reading  below  25  degrees  BeaumS 
contained  from  0.60  to  0.70  per  cent  of 
sulphur  in  solution  for  each  degree  BeaumA 
Those  testing  from  25  to  30  degrees  Beaumg 
from  0.70  to  0.75  per  cent  for  each  degree, 
and  those  testing  30  to  36  degrees  from  0.75 
to  0.78  for  a  degree.  In  other  words,  so¬ 
lutions  of  high  density  contain  somewhat 
more  sulphur  for  each  degree  Beaume  than  1 
those  o”  low  density.”  V.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  all  these  discussions  of 
lime-sulphur  mixtures  you  notice  a  test  of  i 
“30  degrees  Beaunto”  or  mention  of  the 
Ben  n me  hydrometer.  This  refers  to  the 
method  of  finding  the  density  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  The  more  sulphur 
and  lime  in  a  gallon  of  water  the  more  it 
will  weigh  and  the  more  lighter  substances  j 
will  rise  in  it.  The  Beaumd  hydrometer  is  ! 
a  glass  instrument  so  regulated  that  it  [ 
will  float  at  a  certain  depth  in  pure  water. 
In  the  lime-sulphur  this  hydrometer  will 
rise  out  of  the  water  as  the  mixture  bo 
comes  heavier,  or  as  more  lime  and  sulphur 
are  put  in.  The  glass  is  marked  on  a  scale, 
and  when  it  rises  so  that  HO  floats  at  the 
surface  we  have  what  is  called  “30 
Beaume,”  which  indicates  the  comparative  j 
strength  or  density. 


Plant  Fruits 
You  Can  Grow 


Don’t  waste  time  on  kinds  not 
adapted  to  your  section.  An 
apple  which  is  fine  for  Maine 
maybe  a  complete  failure  in  the 
Carolinas.  We  grow  all  the  lead- 
varieties  in  our  mammoth 
nurseries  and  have  tried  most  of 
them  in  our  widely  scattered 
orchards.  Hence  we  know  which 
best  for  most  localities,  and 
■ou  fallow  our  advice  you’ll 
plant  only  trees  known  to  do 
well  in  your  section. 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 

It  teHs  where  each  important  variety 
does  best,  ’exrrtarns  the  influence  of  ele¬ 
vation  and  latitude,  gives  plans  for  plant¬ 
ing.  etc..  Free  if  you  tell  us  how  much 
fruit  planting  you  intend  to  do. 

Send  50  cents  for  “  How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit  a  complete  guide  book. 

amount  will  be  rebated  on  your  first 
$5  order. 

Come  to  Berlin — see  and  select  your 
own  trees.  We’ll  pay  your  hotel  bill 
during  your  stay  here. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Trappe  Ave.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Valuable  Farms  for  Sale 


SURE  GROW 


500,000  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  for  sale.  Berry  plants, 
vines,  roses  and  shrubs. 

Thirty-three  years  of  fruit-tree  growing 
enables  us  to  furnish  absolutely  the 
best  tree*  money  can  buy.  Green’s  trees 
are  true  to  name,  hardy  and  bear  such 
delicious  fruit  as  thirty-three  years  of 
the  most  scientific  grafting  can  produce. 

ttsevrs  prices  arrm  two . 


Greens. 


DIRECT  TO  TOO. 

AH  we  ask  is  one  small  profit.  This 
means  you  get  your  trees  at  half  what 
agents  charge. 

SEND  FOR  GREEN’S  FREE  1912  CATALOG. 

R  tells  you  how  to  plant  and  care  for  your 
trees,  and  gives  other  valuable  in  formation. 
If  you  send  now,  at  once,  you  will  also  get 
Green’s  Book,  “How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm 
Fay.” 

Established  33  years.  Capital  $100,000 
GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  22«  Roohester,  N.Y. 


Evergreens  Make  You  Money 

They  add  to  your  profits  from  farm ,  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  ;  they  satzte  feed  and  fuel. 
Our  1912  Planter’s  Guide  tells  how  and 
why.  We  grow  more  Evergreens  than  any 
other  firm — and  we  grow  them  right. 
Every  dollar  put  in  Evergreens  will  add 
five  dollars  to  the  value  of  your  place. 
Send  today  for  book  and  50  Bargain  Offers. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Evergreen  Specialists 
Walnut  St.,  Dundee,  Ill. 


The  Griesa  Nurseries 

OF  LAWRENCE,  KANSAS 


arc  offering  this  spring  an  unusually  fine  and 
large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Write 
us  at  once.  Get  our  Catalog  and  Price  List  Free. 
A.  gents  wanted . 


BOO  v  arietles.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Besi 

rooted  .stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCII  k  SON,  Box  Ji  ,  Fredonla,  N.  IT, 


FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown- 
TREES  Fresh  from  the  ground. 


Lowest  1-ricen. 


Catalogue  Free. 


BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


True-to-Name  Catalpa  Trees  £oneyinbeack01 “? 

no*  true  “.pecioBa.  Also  Catalpa  Beed.^  Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Free  booklet. 
H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


IET  ME  SAVE  YOU  MOXEY— Send  for  wholesale  price  list  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants.  Ward  Blackberry PJ ants, $7.00 
per  M.  Ask  jyout  Ranere  Everbearing  Raspberry — my  intro¬ 
duction.  ELMER  A.  PRIESTLEY,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Winslow,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RELIABLE 
FRUIT  TREES 

We  do  not  ask  for  your  orders 
simply  because  we  are  one  of  the 
oldest  nursery  firms  in  the  business 
or  because  we  are  the  largest  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  But  we  do  ask 
your  business  on  the  merits  of  our  trees 
and  plants — the  best  and  most  reliable  that 
money  can  buy.  Our  long  experience  and 
success  is  your  guarantee  that  our  pro¬ 
duct  and  prices  are  right. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  practical 
Booklet.  It  boils  down  for  your  benefit 
what  we  have  learned  during  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  growing  fruit. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Y alesville.  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY ” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  tuiddleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar's  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE-VARIETIES  TRUE 
NO  DISEASE 

Freight  paid  to  your  station.  Full  value  for 
your  money  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  at  once  for  New  Descriptive  Price  List. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES 


Dept.  B, 


New  Haven,  Missour 


FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDUrC  Fresh  dug  stock, free  p p nWC D 
1  KLEO  from  scale,  and  trueto  URU  W  JCJtV 
name.  All  kinds — lowest  prices — guaranteed  stock. 
Send  us  your  planting  list  for  quotation.  We  invito 
comparison.  Catalog  FREE.  Established  1879. 

L.  W.  HALL  8  CO..  865  Culler  Buildino,  ROCHESTER,  N.  ¥. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  no  agents.  WeseUdirectonly.  You  pay 
us  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  Prepay  Freight 

Onordersamountingto$7.50netorover.We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 
,  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices in.!912Catalog  F 
ffm.  P.  RUPSRT  &  SON,  Box  20  Seneca,  H.Y. 


TREES 

Catalog  Free 


150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MYEIi  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-deseriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
L’AMOREAU X  NURSERY  CO.,  Schohaeik,  N.  Y 


FDFCU  niir  Trees  and  Plants 
I  If  L  J II  U  U  U  at  Wholesale  Prices 


10  Grape  Vines  Worth  $  1 . OO  for  7 Sc. 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  1  Campbell  Ea.  Black, 
2  Niagara,  1  Chas.A.Green  White,  1  Bright¬ 
on,  I  Delaware  Red.'_  All  2  yr.  vines  for  75c. 
Send  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.  Also  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Well*,  Prop.,  Box  48,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards— Beautiful  Lawn  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Feee. 

Daniel  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 


25 


Trees  and  Plants. 
Norway  Spruce 
at  low  prices. 


Prices  are 

I  Send  for  Catalog 
|  and  close  prices. 


YEARS’  experience  in  growing  and  selling  them  direct 
to  largest  planters  of  business  orchards  in  the  country. 
Can  give  references  in  very  large  numbers.  We  located  onr 
nurseries  here  because  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  very  best 
location  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  producing  first-class 
right  and  we  will  guarantee  satisfaction.  Barberry  Thunbergii  and 


F.  A.  GUERNSEY  &  CO.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


For  a  Quarter  of  aCentury  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  arc 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 


X2T.  Si.  WXIjEY  dte  SON,  Box  33,  Cayuga,  3XT.Y. 


800,000  Apples  FRUIT  TREES  675,000  Peaeli 

We  grow  What  trees  we  seH  from  bearing  orchards  and  furnish  them  direct  to  the 
planter  at  75  per  cent  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers.  Every  Tree  as  Represented 
and  Guaranteed  free  f  rom  scale,  f*esli  dug,  and  personal  attention  given  each  order. 

Fruit  Tree  Collection- 10  Trees  worth  $2.60  for  $1.75. 

1  McIntosh  1  Banana  Apple  1  Niagara  1  Elberta  Paach  1  Bartlett 

1  Clapp’s  Fav.  Pear  1  Montmorency  1  Bing  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune  1  Orange  Quince 
AH  Extra  Size,  First- Class,  2-Year  Trees,  6  to  7  Feet  High — 10  Trees  for  $1*75» 
Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalog,  Established  26  yrs;  250  acres;  capital  $60,000, 

MALONEY  BROS .  &  WELLS  CO.  Box  54  Dansville ,  /V.  Y. 
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Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  “32”  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  0.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 

Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3)4  inch  bore  x  5)4  inch  stroke. 

Bosch  magneto,  106  inch  wheelbase.  32  x  3)4  inch  tires.  Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue.  Roadster,  $900 

‘Long-Stroke’  means  Long-Stroke 

in  the  new  Hupmobile 


We  have  figured  always  that  it  was  the  wisest  kind  of 
enlightened  selfishness  to  give  more  than  the  public 
expected. 

Thus,  only  one  motor  in  America  has  a  longer  stroke  than 
the  engine  in  the  new  Hupmobile  “32.” 

And  the  car  which  shares  this  distinction  with  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  sells  for  several  times  the  Hupmobile  price 
of  $900. 

The  relation  of  stroke  to  bore  in  the  new  Hupmobile  is  the 
mean  average  of  the  best  and  latest  European  practice. 

But  we  did  not  stop  with  this  positive  assurance  of  greater 
pulling  power. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  en  bloc  and  the  crankshaft,  of 
special  drop  forged  high  carbon  steel,  equipped  with 
three  especially  liberal  bearings,  instead  of  two. 

Note  these  evidences  of  extra-generous  construction,  one 
at  a  time,  please,  and  compare  them  with  other  cars 
at  the  Hupmobile  price. 

Observe  that  the  valves,  for  instance,  are  not  only  all  at  one 
side— an  admirable  advantage — but  completely  encased, 
yet  instantly  accessible  and  oil-tight  and  dust-proof. 

Again  you  find  another  evidence  of  careful  workmanship 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  inlet  and  exhaust  manifolds 
are  cast  integrally  with  the  cylinder  block. 

You  will  also  note  the  advance  in  construction  that  we 
have  made  by  casting  together,  from  the  highest 
grade  of  aluminum  the  alloy,  upper  part  of  the  crank 
case  and  the  entire  transmission  case. 


This  construction  is  completed  by  making  the  lower  part 
of  the  crank  case  from  pressed  steel. 

You  will  see  in  this  engine  and  transmission  unit  a  triumph 
of  mechanical  adaptation,  which  makes  for  increased 
efficiency  and  space  economy. 

The  full-floating  rear  axle  of  the  Long-Stroke  “32”  is, 
in  itself,  a  work  of  high  degree,  which  places  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  in  an  exclusive  class. 

The  rear  axle  connection  is  by  means  of  a  single  universal 
joint,  enclosed  in  a  taper  tubular  housing  which  is 
jointed  to  the  transmission  case. 

By  this  means  we  avoid  the  use  of  truss  rods,  yet  have 
produced  the  strongest  and  stiffest  axle  possible.  Each 
rear  wheel  runs  on  two  roller  bearings  mounted  on 
the  axle  tube,  while  the  axle  shafts  are  bolted  to  the 
hub  flanges. 

You  can  ascribe  all  these  constructive  advantages  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hupmobile  organization  has  always  been 
held  practically  intact. 

In  every  essential  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  first 
Hupmobile  was  built. 

The  chief  engineer,  E.  A.  Nelson,  is  the  same  man  who  de¬ 
signed  the  original  Hupmobile  runabout — whose  pri¬ 
ority  in  its  own  class  has  never  been  seriously  disputed. 

The  department  heads  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Nelson  and  the  skillful  workmen  who  have  executed 
his  designs,  have  remained  with  us  in  our  progressive 
development. 

We  should  be  glad  to  send  to  your  address  4^  x  8*4  photo¬ 
gravures  and  full  description  of  this  handsome  car. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  1220  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

$750 


Standard  20  h.  p. 
Runabout 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world  touring  car 
around  the  world — 4  cylinders,  20  H.  P.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto.  Equipped 
with  top,  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 
Roadster,  with  rear  deck  and  steel  box  for  tools  and  accessories,  $850. 


A  recent  exhaustive  report  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Hupmobile  runabout  in 
nearly  a  year  of  army  service  is  contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  ‘  ‘A  Test  of  Service,  ’  ’ 
which  we  will  gladly  send  on  request. 


The  new  Hupmobile  plant,  now  nearing  completion  and  illustrated  at  the 
left,  will  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  to  20,000  cars  a  year;  and  the  Runabout— always 
a  car  of  unprecedented  popularity— will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  large  part  in 
our  manufacturing  plans  that  it  does  at  present. 
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Homemade  Mushroom  Spawn. 

J.  M.  R.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  in¬ 
quires  regarding  mushroom  growers 
making  their  own  spawn.  There  are 
very  few  even  of  the  largest  who  do 
so,  though  it  would  be  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  and  should  be  highly  profitable  so 
to  do.  A  very  large  grower  at  Kennett, 
Pa.,  started  making  spawn  a  few  years 
back,  but  has  abandoned  it  entirely,  I 
think,  now.  My  first  mushroom 
experience  was  with  English 
spawn,  and  our  crop  aver¬ 

aged  1  Vz  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
bed  surface.  The*  next  season  the 
American  pure  culture  spawn  was 

put  on  the  market,  and  the  crops 
were  remarkable  for  the  first  few 

years,  the  mushrooms  being  large,  fine 
specimens,  either  white  or  brown  as 

one  preferred.  Some  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  first  American  spawn  may  be 
gained  by  the  fact  that  the  season  we 
had  a  small  lot  in  a  cellar  that  caused 
us  $60  expense,  and  returned  us  over 
$600  in  mushroom  sales.  About  the 
third  season  of  American  spawn  the 
crops  began  to  dwindle,  and  eventually 
we  could  not  get  enough  mushrooms  to 
pay  cost  of  spawn.  Inquiry  showed  the 
majority  of  growers  having  same  re¬ 
sults,  and  further  inquiry  showed  the 
spawn  manufacturer  at  fault. 

The  pure  culture  spawn  is  made  by 
taking  selected  mushrooms,  that  are 
just  opening  flat,  and  placing  portions 
of  same  in  jars  of  carefully  sterilized 
horse  manure,  or  other  medium,  that 
will  cause  the  spores  to  germinate.  In 
a,  short  time  the  mycelium  fills  the  jars 
entirely.  The  material  of  which  the 
bricks  are  composed  is  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  the  bricks  being  formed  and  part¬ 
ly  dried,  then  each  brick  has  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mycelium  from  jars 
pressed  into  it  near  each  end;  they  are 
then  allowed  to  remain  in  piles  till 
properly  inoculated.  This  process 
gave  us  our  large  crops  of  mushrooms; 
then  the  demand  for  spawn  increasing 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  manufacturer  sought 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  instead  of 
direct  inoculation,  they  prepared  a 
large  pile  of  brick  compost  and  inocu¬ 
lated  the  pile  with  direct  inoculated 
bricks  and  let  it  go  at  that.  When  com¬ 
plaints  became  too  strong  they  again 
began  making  the  direct  inoculated 
brick,  and  sold  it  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  ordinary.  On  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  business,  and  the 
disagreeable  nature  of  the  work,  we 
have  abandoned  mushroom  growing, 
though  each  season  I  visit  a  number  of 
successful  growers.  Last  season  the 
crops  were  heavy  generally  and  prices 
ruled  very  low  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  though  later  they  were  fair. 
Recently  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  I  have 
seen  some  houses  producing  remark¬ 
able  crops,  and  bringing  fair  prices. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Big  “  Little  Things  ”  in  Spraying. 

Pump  Fixtures. — There  are  two  essen¬ 
tials  in  thorough  spraying,  a  good  pump 
In  proper  order,  and  proper  handling  of  the 
spray  rod.  The  plunger  packing  and  the 
cylinder  are  subject  to  considerable  wear, 
especially  when  Bordeaux  mixture  or  other 
spray  in  which  lime  forms  a  part  is  used. 
The  grit  in  the  lime  rapidly  cuts  away 
these  parts,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plunger  packed  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
leaking  in  order  to  maintain  a  good  pres¬ 
sure.  There  is  a  line  of  pumps  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  with  two  upright  cylinders  and 
solid  plungers  working  in  them.  Collars 
are  fitted  around  these  plungers  and  screw 
Into  the  tops  of  the  cylinders.  The  pack¬ 
ing  is  placed  under  these  collars,  and  a  turn 
or  two  as  often  as  needed  will  keep  the 
packing  tight.  These  pumps  have  two  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  slight  leak  can.  readily  be  seen, 
and  the  packing  is  easily  tightened  or  re¬ 
newed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poor 
spraying  done  because  the  plunger  Is 
allowed  to  work  loosely  In  the  cylinder, 
and  the  liquid  rushes  back  and  forth  past 
the  plunger,  and  little  pressure  is  kept  up. 
Few  orchardists  now  think  of  spraying 
with  less  than  80  pounds  as  shown  by  the 
pressure  gauge,  and  some  are  claiming  that 
200  pounds  are  needed. 

Use  the  Bod. — It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  proper  application  cannot  be  made 
unless  the  spray  rod  is  properly  handled. 
Yet  few  people  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  system  in  doing  this  work.  The 
application  is  made  from  one  position  on 
either  side  of  the  tree,  the  operator  swing¬ 
ing  the  nozzles  over  the  tree  a  few  times 
at  random,  criss-cross,  hither  and  thither, 
every  which  way,  without  either  plan  or 
method.  If  the  tree  is  a  large  one  a  very 
fair  job  may  be  done  on  that  part  of  the 
tree  directly  in  front  of  the  operator,  but 
on  either  side  little  or  no  fluid  will  be  put 
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on.  A  boy  started  in  to  plow  a  field  with 
oxen,  and  when  the  team  went  contrary  to 
his  commands  he  told  them  to  go  where 
they  pleased,  the  field  all  had  to  be  plowed 
anyway.  This  is  about  the  system  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  spraying.  We  try  to 
school  our  men  to  use  the  same  careful 
system  in  spraying  the  trees  as  in  plowing. 
We  use  good  extension  rods,  usually  eight 
feet  long,  seldom  longer.  The  shutoffs  and 
hose  connections  are  all  kept  tight.  A 
constant  leak  from  any  of  these  joints  is 
an  abomination  and  a  waste.  Men  do  not 
like  to  be  perpetually  soaked  with  the 
spray  liquid,  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
We  use  a  cluster  of  nozzles  so  that  the 
liquid  may  be  delivered  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  economically  spread.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  use  a  single  small  nozzle  that  must  be 
pointed  at  a  given  place  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  the  surface  is  wet. 

Applying  the  Spray. — In  applying  the 
spray  the  operator  takes  a  position  as  near 
the  tree  as  the  work  can  be  conveniently 
done,  and  begins  at  one  side,  moving  the 
rod  up  and  down,  advancing  across  the  tree 
just  as  one  furrow  is  laid  against  another 
in  plowing.  The  nozzles  are  passed  along 
just  fast  enough  so  that  the  spray  begins 
to  drip  from  the  tree.  The  operator  will 
soon  learn  this  motion.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  this  rule  and  see  that 
all  parts  of  the  tree  presented  are  com¬ 
pletely  wet.  Some  men  give  this  rule  a 
liberal  interpretation,  and  spray  until  the 
liquid  is  running  off  in  a  shower.  This  is 
a  wasteful  process,  and  is  not  so  effective  as 
when  the  application  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
tree  is  simply  wet.  The  little  solid  par¬ 
ticles  of  poison,  like  Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead,  being  heavier  than  water,  settle  in 
the  drops  as  they  gather  and  are  washed 
away  instead  of  remaining  evenly  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  is  the  case  when  just 
enough  is  put  on. 

From  Four  Directions. — Then  it  is  not 
enough  to  presume  to  spray  any  but  the 
very  smallest  trees  from  but  two  positions, 
one  on  either  side.  Suppose  a  man  stands 
directly  west  from  a  tree  and  tries  to  spray 
it  in  the  systematic  manner  described.  The 
part  to  his  right  he  has  sprayed  from  the 
north-west,  and  that  to  his  left  from  the 
south-west.  As  soon  as  the  wind  changes 
he  sprays  from  the  east  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  that  tree  have  neither  of  them 
had  a  direct  application,  both  having  been 
sprayed  from  a  diagonal  direction.  Just 
let  a  man  watch  such  an  operation  (as  I 
sometimes  have  occasion  to)  and  he  will 
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soon  discover  how  far  such  an  attempt  falls 
short  of  being  a  complete  job.  We  have  to 
insist  on  the  spray  being  applied  from  at 
least  four  directions.  As  the  rig  is  driven 
between  the  rows  it  must  stop  before  it 
comes  directly  opposite  the  tree  and  give  a 
thorough  application  to  every  part  of  the 
tree  presented  from  that  quarter.  Then  in 
very  large  trees  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  stop  directly  opposite  and  spray  again. 
Another  crop  must  be  made  from  the  quar¬ 
ter  as  the  wagon  recedes.  Only  by  spray¬ 
ing  from  all  sides  and  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner  every  time  can  an  even  covering  be 
spread  over  the  trees.  And  even  this  is 
not  always  sufficient.  When  the  trees  arc 
large  and  in  full  foliage  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  man  on  the  ground  with  a  1 
long  hose  and  good  carrying  nozzles  and  ! 
spray  the  inside  of  the  trees  equally  thor¬ 
oughly.  EDWARD  HUTCHINS. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 


A  Friend  of  the  Starling. 

The  behavior  of  the  European  starling,  as 
described  by  C.  L.  Mann  on  page  155,  is 
so  different  altogether  from  that  of  the 
starling  in  Switzerland  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  the  story  told  about  him. 

I  remember  when  a  boy,  a  few  starlings 
were  turned  loose  in  the  Swiss  village  I 
lived  in.  I  remember  folks  telling  that  in 
all  the  country  villages  starlings  would  be 
turned  loose,  because  of  their  habit  of  de¬ 
stroying  insects,  worms  and  vermin  of  every 
description.  It  is  now  45  years  since,  and 
last  year,  being  there  on  a  visit,  I  naturally 
wanted  to  find  out  something  about  the 
much-loved  starling.  While  they  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  some,  they  are  not  nearly  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  people  would  like  to  have  them. 
In  conversation  with  a  fruit  grower  there 
I  learned  that  the  starling  is  all  that  has  j 
been  said  in  his  praise,  and  to  prove  that  i 
he  believed  the  birds  to  be  a  great  insect  | 
enemy  he  has  erected  in  his  vineyard  and  1 
orchards  many  starling  houses.  Only  last 
Spring,  while  I  was  there,  he  had  70  more 
erected,  each  house  for  four  families,  at  a 
cost  of  $5  each  ;  they  were  well  built,  strong 
and  neat,  and  set  up  on  iron  poles.  This 
man  has  lived  in  Egypt  for  over  20  years, 
traveled  in  other  parts  of  Africa  frequently, 
and  knows  the  starling  well.  In  his  fruit 
plantation  in  Egypt  he  said  he  had  many 
of  the  best  fruits  and  they  were  protected 
by  the  starling.  It  seems  very  strange  that 
this  bird  should  be  such  a  nuisance  in  one 
place  and  such  a  benefactor  in  another. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


March  9, 

You  Know 

What  You  Are  Getting 
When  You  Buy 

EBLANpLme 

as  it  is  sold  under  a  Guaran¬ 
teed  analysis.  Every  bag  has 
attached  to  it  a  tag  stating 
this  guaranteed  analysis.  Any¬ 
one  planning  the  use  of  lime 
this  year  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

TV rite  today 
to  our  nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashvllle, 
Pa.  Bend  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa."  DR.  H.  BOMKRVHiIilS,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 

CLOVER  a"d  TIMOTHY  I7u5s°hpI? 

Cheapest  and  Best  Seeding  Known, 
Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al¬ 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Moot  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76-page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheao*  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bo>5G0  CLARINDA.  IOWA* 
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Here  is  a  book  that’s  different  from  any  other  in 
the  world — the  first  real  “book”  ever  gotten  out  by 
a  Seed  House.  It  isn’t  a  pamphlet  or  catalog — not  a 
word  of  selling  talk  in  it.  It  is  a  100-page  volume  of 
Successful  Gardening  Experience  written  by  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  Gardeners  themselves. 

Haven’t  you  wondered  lots  of  times  how  these 
successful  gardeners  do  so  well  and 
make  so  much  money?  Well,  here  is  a  book  that  gives  the 
inside  story  of  hundreds  of  successful  gardens.  Tells  how  the  gardeners 
made  big  crops  and  big  money  last  summer  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather.  It  gives  the  true  stories  of  the  winners  in  my  garden  contest 
of  last  summer  told  by  the  people  themselves  in  their  own  words  and 
in  their  own  way — real  heart  to  heart  talks  with  live  wires^  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  nearly  100  pictures  of  the  prize  gardens  and  products. 

This  was  the  most  interesting  lot  of  letters  I  ever  read  and  they 
make  the  most  VALUABLE  BOOK.  There  isn’t  another  like  it 
in  the  world — a  solid  book  of  Experience  and  inside 

Money=Making  Gardening  Secrets 


It  ought  to  sell  for  $10.00  and  I  honestly 
believe  it  is  worth  $100  to  anybody  with  a 
garden — especially  anybody  who  wants  to  make 
his  garden  pay.  You  can  learn  more  by  read¬ 
ing  these  letters  than  by  reading  all  the  textbooks  in  crea¬ 
tion.  I  am  an  old  hand  at  gardening  and  I  learned  lots 
from  these  people  myself. 

I  am  giving  this  great  book  FREE  TO  MY 
CUSTOMERS,  with  every  order  of  $2.00  or 

more.  If  you  have  already  bought  that  much  this  year 
rif  you  bought  $1.00  worth  last  year  just  write  in  for 
a  copy.  To  others  the  price  is  25c  which  will  be 
refunded  on  your  first  seed  order. 


MY  1912  CATALOG 

Have  you  had  my  new  catalog  yet?  It’s 
really  worth  reading,  andif  you  haven’t  had 
it,  you  have  missed  something. 

It’s  entirely  different  from  any  seed  cata¬ 
log  you  ever  saw.  Some  people  call  it  a 
Garden  Manual.  It’s  pretty  near  a  text  book 
on  gardens. 

It’s  free  for  the  asking,  and  I  want  you  to 
have  a  copy.  Ask  for  it.  There  is  one 
waiting  for  you. 

If  you  have  any  troubles  in  the  gardening 
line,  write  and  tell  me  aboutthemand  I  will 
try  to  help  you  out.  Address  me  personally. 


There  is  a  copy  here  for  you  and  I  want  you  to  have  it. 
send  it. 


Shall  I 
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HENRY  FIE,LD 

Seedsman  and  Gardener 

SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 
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SOME  OF 
THE  THINGS 
THIS  BOOK 
TELLS 

How  to  keep 
worms  and  lice 
off  the  cabbage. 

How  to  grow 
tomatoes  in  dry 
weather. 

How  to  keep 
flea  beetles  and 
striped  bugs  off 
cucumbers  and 
melons. 

How  a  profita¬ 
ble  garden  was 
grown  in  the 
Sandhills. 

How  a  Penn, 
girl  made  $6.50 
off  a  little  bed  of 
flowers. 

What  garden 
crops  pay  best 
and  why. 

How  a  Minn, 
man  made  $450 
per  acreon  onions 

How  hundreds 
of  people  made 
money  gardening 
in  a  dry  year. 
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HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.,  8h.n.B»°dJt.Si  W 

Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps  or  silver.)  Mail  me  at  once  “ The 
Book  of  a  Thousand  Gardens ”  with  the  understanding  that 
the  25c  paid  will  be  refunded  on  my  first  order  for  seeds. 

Tt ail ...........  M..I..I.H.  ..•••••»••«•  ............  P.  O  .  ............  Ml  . . 

Do  you  want  my  seed  catalog ? . State . . 

The  Catalog  is  free.  If  you  want  it  only  cross  out  the  upper  part  of  coupon. 
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Spreading  Manure  in  Winter. 

G.  8.  B„  Massachusetts. — On  a  dairy  farm 
where  the  manure  has  to  be  carted  away 
from  the  barns  every  day  or  two,  and  where 
the  principal  crop  is  silage  corn,  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  plow  the  land,  generally 
sod,  in  the  Fall,  and  spreadi  the  manure  on 
during  the  Winter.  The  land  is  level,  soil  a 
light  loam  with  gravel  underneath.  The 
manure  is  worked  in  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway 
harrow  in  the  Spring.  Would  it  be  better 
to  stack  the  manure  in  small  piles  on  the 
field  and  spread  just  before  harrowing  in 
the  Spring? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  you  would  gain 
much  by  piling  the  manure.  On 
level  land  and  in  a  cold  country  there 
is  not  much  loss  from  spreading  the 
manure.  We  do  not  know  why  this 
ground  is  Fail  plowed — perhaps  to  save 
time  for  Spring  work.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  we  would  prefer  Spring  plow¬ 
ing,  as  we  believe  it  better  to  put  the 
fresh  sod  under  as  close  to  the  corn 
crop  as  possible.  Still  we  know  how 
it  saves  labor  to  have  this  plowing  done 
ahead.  By  spreading  the  manure  as 
hauled,  you  simply  save  the  labor  in 
handling  it  over  from  the  piles.  There 
is  no  other  gain  and,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  we  do  not  believe  the  loss  of 
leaking  from  the  manure  will  be  as 
great  as  the  cost  of  spreading.  We 
have  heard  it  argued  that  the  manure 
is  improved  by  standing  in  the  piles. 
Not  more  so  we  think  than  by  being 
frozen  and  thawed. 

Lime#and  Potato  Scab. 

G.  B.,  Markleyshurg,  Pa.— The  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  are  using  burnt  lime  and  get¬ 
ting  fine  catches  of  clover  and  Timothy, 
whereas  before  they  used  lime  it  was  hard 
to  get  a  good  catch.  Now  we  want  to  keep 
our  land  fit  to  grow  potatoes,  and  having 
read  that  limed  soil  brings  the  potato  scab 
we  hesitated  to  use  burnt  lime,  and  used 
about  200  pounds  of  Thomas  slag.  We  got 
excellent  catches  of  clover  and  Timothy 
with  this.  Is  this  land  safe  to  put  in  pota¬ 
toes  year  after  slag  was  drilled  in  ?  How 
much  can  we  safely  use  of  lime  or  slag  to 
get  clover  started  on  poor  field,  and  then 
turn  the  crop  under  for  potatoes?  Can  you 
suggest  any  way  to  get  crop  of  clover  (our 
laud  is  sandy,  acid,  and  I  think  with  very 
little  humus  in  it)  without  using  lime  in 
any  form? 

Ans. — Yes,  you  can  safely  plant  po¬ 
tatoes  one  year  after  using  the  lime. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  1,500 
pounds  of  the  slag  or  a  ton  of  lime  at 
grass  seeding.  Then,  when  the  clover 
is  plowed  under  for  potatoes,  one  or 
two  years  later,  put  it  under  when  quite 
green  and  full  of  sap.  This  will  make 
the  soil  a  little  acid  and  suit  the  potato 
crop.  The  objection  is  to  the  use  of 
lime  when  the  potatoes  are  planted,  not 
a  year  or  two  before.  We  want  to 
make  it  clear  why  lime  should  not  be 
used  on  potatoes.  The  scab  which  we 
notice  in  rough  patches  or  pit-marks 
on  the  potato  is  a  skin  disease  which 
spreads  by  means  of  germs.  These 
germs  do  best  in  an  alkaline  soil.  Thus 
when  the  soil  has  just  been  limed  these 
scab  germs  multiply  and  spread  rapidly 
if  there  are  any  of  them  in  the  soil  or 
on  the  potato  seed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  is  more  or  less  acid  these 
germs  will  not  multiply  and  spread. 
Therein  lies  the  objection  to  lime  or 
wood  ashes  on  the  potato  crop.  Of 
course  if  there  were  no  germs  of  this 
disease  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil,  lime 
would  do  little  or  no  harm.  We  have 
known  cases  where  the  finest  and 
smoothest  potatoes  were  grown  on  land 
just  cleared  and  burned  off.  Either 
there  were  no  scab  germs  in  this  new 
soil  or  the  fire  destroyed  them.  Probably 
90  per  cent,  of  the  seed  potatoes  now 
used  carry  more  or  less  scab.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  kill  these  scab  germs 
before  planting.  This  is  done  by  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  a  chemical  which  will 
destroy  the  scab  germ  but  not  hurt  the 
eyes  or  buds.  The  usual  plan  is  to  use 
formalin  or  formaldehyde.  The  seed 
potatoes  are  first  rinsed  with  water  and 
then  put  in  a  vat  or  barrel  containing 
the  solution  of  one  pint  of  forma¬ 
lin  to  15  gallons  of  water.  The  forma¬ 
lin  is  a  liquid  which  dissolves  at  once 
in  the  water.  The  potatoes  are  left  in 
this  solution  90  minutes  and  then  dried 
and  cut  up.  In  addition  we  usually 
sprinkle  dry  sulphur  over  the  seed 
pieces  and  with  this  treatment  the  scab 
is  greatly  reduced. 

Traction  Engines  for  Repairing  Dirt  Roads 

Are  traction  engines  used  In  the  towns 
of  New  York  State  for  repairing  and  main¬ 
taining  dirt  roads?  If  so  to  what  extent, 
and  with  what  success?  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  they  are  used  in  some  towns  with 
satisfaction — we  cannot  say  how  many  are 
nsed  for  this  purpose.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  readers  about  this. 


Dynamite  in  Tree  Planting. 

I  notice  on  page  126  that  J.  W.  M. 
wants  to  know  about  dynamiting  for 
fruit  trees.  Maybe  a  little  experience 
that  I  had  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
question.  I  had  the  job  of  laying  off  a 
large  tract  of  ground  in  a  company  or¬ 
chard  ;  there  were  stumps  on  this 
ground,  and  whenever  one  was  in  the 
way  I  would  use  dynamite.  I  set  these 
trees,  and  the  ones  that  were  in  the 
holes  where  the  stumps  were  blown  out 
could  be  seen  all  over  the  orchard.  I 
would  say  that  they  made  at  least  twice 
as  much  growth  as  the  others.  Part  of 
this  can  be  credited  to  the  stumps,  but 
not  all,  for  the  stumps  were  green  and 
would  not  have  much  influence  on  the 
soil.  Of  course  in  this  case  the  ground 
would  be  torn  up  more  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  dynamiting.  I  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  will  pay,  especially  where 
you  have  a  hardpan  or  a  shaky  rock 
underneath.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
benefits  the  tree,  but  will  it  pay?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will.  l.  G.  z. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

A  Grass  Grower  Talks. 

I  noticed  recent  notes  on  the  prices 
of  grass  seed,  and  wondered  if  the 
writer  realized  that  the  retail  price  he 
quoted  was  for  100  pounds  and  the 
wholesale  price  per  bushel  of  60  pounds 
for  clover  and  about  45  pounds  for 
Timothy.  Prices  in  this  section  started 
at  $7.50  per  bushel  for  Alsike  in  August, 
and  held  at  $9  for  a  long  time  during 
the  Fall  for  No.  1  seed.  I  sold  30 
bushels  of  No.  1  and  three  bushels  of 
No.  2  Alsike  seed  January  30  for  $11 
per  bushel,  both  grades.  Two  days 
after  we  were  offered  $12  for  No.  1. 
The  day  I  sold  the  seed  I  ordered  two 
bushels  ot  Timothy  and  half  a  bushel 
Medium  for  $8.50  and  $14  per  bushel. 

In  regard  to  producers  selling  direct 
to  consumers,  if  I  were  buying  I  would 
want  to  see  the  seed  first.  The  big 
buyers  have  special  mills  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  pure(?)  seed.  I  cleaned 
my  seed  twice  with  a  small  mill  and 
sold  it  as  it  was,  but  it  no  doubt  went 
through  another  mill  at  the  seed  house. 
If  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  seed  grow¬ 
ing  section  would  co-operate  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  at  retail,  then  keep 
their  fields  free  from  foul  weeds  and 
have  the  proper  mill  for  cleaning,  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  everybody. 
This  leads  to  the  question,  what  is  the 
best  mill  for  cleaning  grass  seed?  A 
mill  that  will  take  out  all  the  seed  we 
do  not  want,  into  the  different  grades, 
and  not  take  a  lot  of  good  seed  with  the 
bad.  The  seed  I  bought  looked  good, 
but  I  found  wild  buckwheat,  buckhorn 
and  wild  carrot.  j.  b.  l. 

New  York. 

Potatoes  Grown  Under  Mulch. 

I  notice  on  page  122  W.  E.  Duckwall 
refers  to  potatoes  grown  under  mulch 
as  an  experiment.  In  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
potatoes  have  been  grown  under  straw 
every  year  for  over  40  years.  They 
are  called  straw  potatoes  because  the 
mulch  is  chiefly  wheat  straw,  although 
old  hay  might  do  too,  but  oat  straw  will 
not  answer  on  account  of  the  oats  that 
will  sprout  up  and  grow.  The  straw 
mulch  is  applied  before  potatoes  are 
up  and  they  come  up  through  the  straw 
and  need  no  further  attention  till 
digging  time.  It  requires  some  skill  or 
practice  to  cover  the  field  just  right,  to 
shake  up  the  straw  and  put  it  on  not 
too  thick  nor  too  thin.  The  greatest 
claim  made  in  favor  of  this  method  is 
the  superior  quality  of  the  potatoes, 
although  the  yield  is  also  good.  When 
we  first  came  here  to  Missouri  10 
years  ago  we  were  told  we  could  not 
grow  potatoes  that  way  here,  but  have 
had  good  success  every  year.  The  past 
season,  1911,  we  had  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  drought,  no  good  rain  for  four 
months.  We  have  more  potatoes  than 
we  can  use,  while  our  neighbors  who 
do  not  mulch  have  to  buy  all  they  eat 
and  pay  high  prices.  I  can  vouch  for 
the  quality;  they  have  a  mealiness  and 
richness  not  approached  by  those  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  where  people 
know  them  they  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices.  We  usually  plant  a  white 
variety,  such  as  the  Snowflake,  Ban¬ 
ner  or  Rurals.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  mulching  is  only  for  main 
crop  or  late  varieties.  M.  c.  S. 

Marshall,  Mo. 


Anyone  can  operate  the 
Friction-Driven  Cartercar 


Simplicity,  reliability  and  durability  have  been  advanced 
to  such  a  high  degree  in  the  Cartercar  that  it  can  be  driven 
by  persons  of  all  responsible  ages. 

Ao  matter  what  the  weather  or  road  conditions  it  goes 
along  easily  and  smoothly — alert  to  every  touch  of  the 
one  lever  by  which  it  is  controlled. 

There  are  any  number  of  speeds.  The  Cartercar  will  go 
through  seemingly  impassable  muddy  and  sandy  roads. 

It  will  even  climb  a  50  per  cent  grade. 

The  excellent  Friction  Transmission  has  no  gears  to  slip, 
strip  or  howl.  It  is  noiseless  and  so  simple  that  it  never 
gets  out  of  order. 

All  models  are  equipped  with  self-starters.  This  feature 
combined  with  the  great  simplicity  of  the  Cartercar  makes 
it  ideal  for  women  to  drive. 

Other  valuable  points  are  Chain-in-oil  Drive,  full  floating 
rear  axle,  three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs,  etc.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  top,  top  cover,  windshield,  speedometer, 
self-starter,  trunk  rack,  robe  rail,  horn,  gas  tank,  five 
iamps,  demountable  rims,  tonneau  mat,  jack  and  tire  re¬ 
pair  outfit,  tools,  etc.  Five  splendid  models — $1200  to 
$2100.  Send  for  complete  information. 

CARTERCAR  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-Varnishes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

The  best  protection  for  your  barns,  corn  cribs 
and  outbuildings  is  Sherwin-Williams  Com¬ 
monwealth  Barn  Red.  A  bright,  handsome 
red,made  especially  for  the  purpose.  Greatest 
covering  capacity,  spreads  well  under  brush 
and  looks  best  longest.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 635  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


trade  mark  reg.  u.  s.  pat.  office  This  Trade  Mark  Means 


Bring  Your  Problems  to  Us 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  out  the  scientific  use  of  fertilizers.  Send 
for  our  Free  1912  Almanac  at  once.  It  tells  surprising  stories  of  the 
actual  results  from  the  use  of  our  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers.  For  grass, 
grain,  fruit,  potatoes  and  any  crop  they  do  remarkable  work- 

If  you  have  any  hard  problems,  write  us  about  them.  We  are  just 
as  interested  in  your  crops,  just  as  eager  to  have  you  get  big  results  from 
the  use  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers,  as  you  are  yourself. 

We  have  had  years  of  experience  in  making  Fertilizers  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thousands  of  users,  and  this  information  is  always  at 
your  disposal.  Send  a  postal  now  for  the  Almanac. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CORN. 


Better  Crops 

[The  manure  produced  in  the  course  of 
husbandry  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
permanently  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

—  I Ion  Liebig. 


March  y. 


BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRY  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

Part  II. 

There  are  hundreds  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  the  choice  is  perplexing. 
Again  and  again  in  nursery  catalogues 
one  reads  “beautiful  as  single  speci¬ 
mens”  after  the  description  of  some 
variety.  Better  a  single  specimen  than 
a  clump  of  weeds,  but  three  or  four 
Hydrangeas  in  a  group  are  far  prettier 
than  if  planted  some  distance  apart. 
Even  if  in  following  the  advice  of  some 
writer  in  a  calendered-paper  farm  jour¬ 
nal,  something  a  trifle  odd  happens  to 
be  chosen,  it  will  not  be  a  national  ca¬ 
lamity.  To  begin  now  and  make  plans 
to  beautify  the  unsightly  school  or 
church  grounds  is  the  thing.  In  select¬ 
ing  flowers  choose  those  that  are  easily 
grown  and  need  but  little  care.  And 
whether  it  be  a  tree,  shrub  or  flower, 
be  sure  that  it  is  properly  planted.  Of 
the  317,166  trees  planted  on  the  school 
grounds  in  the  State  of  New  York 


CATALPA  GROWN  IN  THE  OPEN.  Fig.  117 


since  1889,  but  one  tree  in  five  has  sur¬ 
vived,  due  to  carelessness  in  planting 
or  subsequent  neglect.  A  well-known 
authority  gives  the  following  good  and 
terse  advice! 

“All  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  cul¬ 
tivate  shrubs  is  to  plow  the  soil  or  dig 
it  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two;  give 
it  a  square  deal  in  the  matter  of 
manure;  plant  your  bushes  early 
enough  in  Spring  or  Fall  so  that  they 
will  feel  at  home  before  the  Summer 
drought  or  Winter  cold;  hustle  them 
quickly  into  the  ground  so  that  the 
roots  are  not  exposed  a  moment  longer 
than  necessary  to  the  sun  and  air;  cut 
back  the  top  rather  severely  to  balance 
the  loss  of  roots,  and  make  a  good  job 
of  planting.  The  rule  is  to  plant  shrubs 
two  feet  apart  You  can  always  tell 
how  deep  to  plant  a  shrub.  Set  it  as 
deep  as  it  was  before  or  a  little  deeper. 
Put  your  high  shrubs  back  and  low  ones 
in  front.  Let  the  Autumn  leaves  lie 
where  they  fall.”  s.  K.  madden. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rendering  Beeswax. 

B.  K.,  Schettnbnrg,  Pa. — Can  anyone  tell 
me  bow  to  make  beeswax? 

Ans. — We  infer  this  inquirer  wishes 
to  know  how  to  melt  and  prepare  bees¬ 
wax,  rather  than  to  make  it,  as  the  bees 
will  make  it  for  him.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  excellent  wax  extractors  made  by 
dealers  in  bee  supplies,  which  melt  and 
pi  ess  the  wax  in  an  economical  way. 
To  render  wax  without  an  extractor, 
put  a  wash-boiler  containing  water  on 
the  stove ;  put  some  strips  of  wood  on 
the  bottom,  to  keep  the.  wax  from  burn¬ 
ing.  Make  bags  of  cheese  cloth,  about 
the  size  of  grain  bags,  but  shorter.  Pack 
the  wax  in  these  bags,  squeezing  it  up 
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in  the  hands  to  make  it  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Pack  these  bags  into  the  boiler 
of  hot  water,  as  many  as  you  can  get 
in,  and  while  the  water  is  boiling  put 
on  a  board,  with  a  heavy  piece  of  iron 
on  it.  This  weight  should  press  all  the 
liquefied  wax  out  of  the  bags,  so  that 
it  floats  on  the  surface,  when,  it  should 
be  skimmed  off.  When  the  wax  is  all 
piessed  out,  the  weight  should  sink  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  the  water. 

Moving  an  Orchard. 

II.  8.  C.,  Brookeville,  Md. — I  bave  an  or¬ 
chard  which  was  planted  four  years  ago, 
and  which  I  wish  to  move  from  low  to 
higher  ground.  Could  I  do  so  with  any 
success  ? 

Ans. — Certainly  you  can.  Some 
growers  do  not  plant  out  their  perma¬ 
nent  orchards  until  the  trees  are  five 
or  six  years  old.  Such  trees  are  kept 
in  the  nursery  row  quite  close  together 
until  they  make  good  size.  They  are 
then  cut  back  severely — “dishorned”  as 
it  is  called.  A  large  ball  of  dirt  is  dug 
up  around  the  roots  and  the  tree  is 
quickly  transplanted  to  its  permanent 
place.  If  possible,  select  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  moist,  cut  the  top  back  and 
leave  a  large  ball  at  the  roots  and  trans¬ 
plant  before  the  sap  starts.  These  are 
the  requisites  for  success.  Those  who 
practice  the  plan  have  the  full  use  of 
the  land  before  the  orchard  is  planted 
and  do  not  have  to  work  any  little 
trees. 


Are  Wind-breaks  Needed  Here? 

I  wish  to  plant  a  row  of  trees  along  the 
sides  of  a  pear  orchard  for  a  wind-break 
for  Summer  and  Fall  protection.  What 
shall  I  plant?  Location  high,  with  clay 
loam  soil.  Would  either  Catalpa  Speciosa, 
English  walnut  or  Russian  mulberry  be 
what  I  want?  Would  the  mulberry  be  likely 
to  sprout  from  root  or  seed  and  make  it  un¬ 
desirable?  s.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

S.  J.  seems  to  have  his  pear  orchard  in 
a.  very  desirable  soil  and  location,  as  he 
describes  it,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  , 
necessity  for  a  wind-break  around  such  an 
orchard,  unless  the  locality  is  subject  to 
hurricanes  that  would  uproot  his  trees, 
which  is  hardly  possible  in  Hunterdon  Co., 
N.  J.  A  hedge  will  hinder  free  air  cir¬ 
culation,  or  drainage,  a  very  needful  thing, 
especially  in  the  Spring  at  blooming  time. 

I  would  not  plant  orchards  near  woods,  or 
in  any  place  where  there  was  not  a  perfect 
air  drainage.  The  trees  should  protect 
themselves  during  the  Summer,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  pruned  when  overloaded  with  fruit,  the 
fruit  thinned  to  the  amount  the  trees  can 
carry  to  perfection,  they  should  withstand 
all  ordinary  wind  and  rain  storms  of  our 
New  Jersey  Summers.  I  believe  a  tree 
needs  the  exercise  that  it  gets  from  the 
motion  caused  by  the  wind  to  strengthen  its 
limbs  and  roots  lust  as  much  as  an  animal 
needs  to  walk  and  run  around  to  keep  it  in 
healthy  bodily  and  muscular  condition.  If 
a  hedge  or  wind-break  is  a  necessity,  then 
plant  American  arborvitse,  or  Norway 
spruce,  both  of  which  are  evergreen,  strong, 
healthy  growers  and  can  be  grown  with 
little  care  or  expense.  If  a  deciduous  hedge 
is  preferred  then  the  Catalpa  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  as  it  is  a  quick  growing  tree,  and  the 
wood  is  valuable  for  posts,  etc.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry  is  a  scraggly  growing  tree, 
without  value  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes.  The  English  walnut  is  very  uncer-  j 
tain  if  grown  from  California  or  imported 
eeed,  as  it  winter-kills  very  often,  and  i 
many  plants  never  make  trees.  e.  s.  b. 


Direct  to  Customers. 

For  a  number  of  yeara  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  truck  farming  and  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.  The  selling  is  done  in  a 
seashore  town  largely  inhabited  by  rich 
cottagers  from  the  city.  I  have  developed 
a  high-class  trade,  and  maintain  it  from 
year  to  year  by  fair  dealing,  by  growing 
good  stuff,  and  regularity  in  making  my 
rounds.  One  great  secret  of  success  is  to 
pick  the  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  right 
time;  for  instance  a  single  order  of  melons 
left  on  the  vines  one  day  too  long  may 


son  and  rightly  so,  for  how  disappointing 
it  is  to  cut  one  only  to  find  it  flat  and  taste¬ 
less  !  It  is  also  important  to  put  stuff  up 
in  neat  attractive  packages  and  sell  them 
while  fresh.  The  articles  sold  comprise 
nearly  all  the  vegetables  grown  in  the 
open,  and  include  asparagus,  peas,  beans, 
sweet  corn,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  eggplants,  etc.  I  also  grow 


melons,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  a  part  of  the 
business,  and  a  profitable  part  too,  and  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  Some  customers  prefer  to  pay  cash 
for  everything  they  buy,  while  others  pre¬ 
fer  to  run  a  monthly  account ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  I  always  give  them  an  account 
book  and  each  day  enter  in  it  the  articles 
sold  and  the  prices.  I  regard  this  as  very 
important,  for  in  this  way  I  gain  my  cus¬ 
tomers’  confidence  and  they  buy  more 
freely,  knowing  they  will  not  be  over¬ 
charged  or  asked  to  pay  for  goods  they 
never  bought. 

Now,  as  to  the  prices  received  for  goods 
sold  in  this  way.  I  find  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay  a  fair,  but  not  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price.  This  latter  statement  I  fear 
will  be  disappointing  to  many  who  have 
the  idea  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
a  high  price  on  everything  sold  to  wealthy 
people  and  they  will  pay  it.  The  telephone 
is  a  great  help  in  conducting  a  business  of 
this  sort,  and  many  orders  are  received  in 
tills  way.  In  the  last  analysis  the  success 
of  such  a  business  depends  upon  the  man  ; 
he  must  be  fitted  for  it,  he  pleasant  and 
courteous  at  all  times,  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  please.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  an  early  start  in  the  morning  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  that  one  must  be  careful  of  time, 
which  is  valuable,  and  not  engage  in  too 
lengthy  conversations,  and  lastly  avoid  tip¬ 
pling  at  the  corner  saloon  :  drink  has  caused 
more  failures  than  drought.  g.  i. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Ontario  Apple. — On  page  9  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  inquiry  by  J.  P.  G., "Hudson,  Mass., 
regarding  the  Ontario  apple.  The  true  On¬ 
tario  apple  was  propagated  and  introduced 
by  the  late  Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  Ont, 
who  died  in  1883.  Among  the  many  fruits 
and  vegetables  he  introduced,  the  Ontario 
appple  was  one  of  the  best.  The  apple  is 
a  hybrid  of  the  Northern  Spy  and  Wagoner; 
in  appearance  it  resembles  the  Spy  more 
than  the  Wagoner,  but  is  not  so  conical  in 
shape  as  the  Spy,  or  as  good  in  quality, 
but  is  a  good  cooking  apple  and  ships  well. 
It  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  Mc- 
tosh  Red  or  Famease  (Snow).  The  late 
J.  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  Vt.,  said  he  thought 
there  were  about  25  varieties  of  Fameuse ; 
probably  this  so-called  Ontario  may  be  one 
of  them.  How  was  the  name  Snow  given 
to  our  good  old  Fameuse?  I  notice  in  an 
old  report  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  1854,  in  a  list  of  apples 
recommended,  there  were  Fameuse  and 
Striped  Fameuse.  Those  responsible  for 
the  name  Snow  should  have  given  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Fameuse,  Famous,  in¬ 
stead  of  Snow,  for  the  old  Fameuse  is  true 
to  name  and  can’t  bo  approached  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  ;  its  rich  flavor  being 
unique  and  commands  the  Highest  price, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  r.  brodie. 

Quebec. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES.  1.200 
acres,  50  in  hardy  Roses, 
none  better  grown.  47  green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Geraniums  and 
other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
BuRts,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Safe.arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  of  Paeonias  and 
other  Perennials.  50choice  collections  cheap  In 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 

168-page  PDETEr  I  Send  for  it  today'  and 
catalog  ■  ■  learn  real  values.  Direct 

deal  wilHnsure  you  the  best  atleastoost.  58  years. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Go.,  Box  700,  Painesville,  Q« 


STRAWBERRIES 

J’lants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million . 
120  acres  planted  in  103  vaiieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  prom  ising  ol 
the  neiy  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  trne  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Black  “rry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  F’snts,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrabbery. 
Cultural  directions  with  each  ship 
roent.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE,  fiend 
a  postal  today.  Sly  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PI  AlMK  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
iLnli  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES.  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  <J.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  V. 


tj r til  CTD  A1UDCDDICC  f  1912  catalog  free  to 
nCW  O  I  (If)  W  DCnni  CO  •  all.  Sellable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SUr 

One  Hundred  Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  KUHNS . CLIFF W OOD,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  &  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List,  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conynoham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Northern-grown  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  $2.00  per  1: 000.  Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  J.  V.  MKKDKR,  North  Girard,‘Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PI,  A  NTS- All  the  new  and 
old  varieties  Send  for  my  New  illus.  Catalog 
for  J912.  free,  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly  Del. 


POTATOES 

Are  a  Sure  Money  Crop  When  Raised  With 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857 ■—The  Business  Farmers’  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Year sbIQIS 


A  Young  Business  Farmer  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  Makes  a  Wonderful 

Crop  With  Coe‘s  Potato  Fertilizer 

Mr.  Benjamin  FI.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  last  spring  pur¬ 
chased  a  $15,000  farm,  paying  a  small  amount  down  and  giving  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance  (Quite  an  undertaking  for  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years.; 

On  Ang.  9th,  1911,  Mr.  Ward  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer  is  giving  me  splendid  rasults  this 
year.  I  have  50  acres  of  Potatoes  (Cobblers,  Green  Mountain,  Carmans,  Bliss  and  Gold 
Coin)  on  which  I  used  40  tons  of  your  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer. 
The  tops  are  stocky  and  the  crop  has  set  heavily.  1  have  47  acres  in  one  field  and  1  have 
never  seen  anything  finer  in  Aroostook  County.  This  tells  the  quality  of  the  Fer¬ 
tilizer.” 

At  digging  time  from  this  50  acres  of  Potatoes,  young  Mr.  Ward  har¬ 
vested  6,451  barrels  of  Potatoes,  or  17,739  bushels,  an  average  of  354  bushels 
per  acre.  This  was  no  garden  patch,  or  a  crop  receiving  special  culture  to 
force  yields.  The  crop  was  cultivated  and  sprayed  by  young  Mr.  Ward 
alone  without  any  help. 

RESULTS:  Under  date  of  Feb.  20th,  1912,  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  deposited  $8,570.  98  from  my  potatoes  so  far,  and  I  have  eighteen  hundred  barrels  yet.  " 

We  have  never  seen  a  better  example  of  what  grit  and  ability  can  do 
backed  up  by  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers. 


While  amateur  farmers  are  wasting  time  and  money  over  home  mixing 
and  various  “freak”  fertilizers,  real  business  farmers  are  using  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers  and  getting  results  like  the  above. 

Mr.  Ward  has  written  a  letter  telling  in  detail  how  he  raised  this  crop. 
Probably  he  thought  we  would  “fix  it  up”  for  an  advertisement.  Instead 
we  have  had  it  printed  word  for  word  as  he  has  written  it.  You  have 
never  read  anything  more  interesting,  and  there  is  a  free  copy  waiting  for 
you  if  you  will  only  ask  us  for  it. 

Write  for  “ Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop*3 


Jfg'tS  Genuine  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  It  “hS1.! 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TOP-WORKING  YOUNG  APPLE  TREES. 

PART  IL 

Perhaps  some  facts  and  conclusions  In 
regard  to  such  work  may  be  of  help  to 
some  of  those  who  have  just  started  new 
orchards,  for  many  have  planted  at  least 
some  trees  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
change  to  better  paying  varieties.  Poor 
varieties  for  his  location,  false  labels  and 
substitution  by  the  nurseryman  of  some¬ 
thing  just  as  good  as  ordered,  will  mean  a 
big  loss  to  many  a  grower  if  not  corrected 
in  good  season.  My  experience  is  that  scions 
set  two  or  three  weeks  before  buds  start 
make  a  better  and  stronger  growth  than 
after  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  But  the 
ideal  time  seems  to  be  just  before  or  at 
the  time  buds  show  the  least  swelling, 
with  perfectly  dormant  scions  cut  before 
any  sap  has  started.  A  scion  of  this  class 
is  superior  to  a  fresh  cut,  even  when  the 
loss  is  no  greater  in  using  the  later.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  keeping  scions 
where  one  has  no  ice  house,  is  to  wind 
the  scions  in  burlap  and  bury  then:  in  snow 
the  north  side  of  a  building,  and  I  have 
buried  many  scions  simply  in  the  bundles 
and  the  snow  covered  up  with  old  bags, 
blankets  or  mulch  of  any  kind.  I  did  suc¬ 
cessful  grafting  June  10  with  scions  kept 
this  way.  For  successful  grafting  one  must 
have  good  and  well-kept  scions ;  a  scion 
the  size  of  a  medium-sized  lead  pencil  is 
about  right  for  average  work,  and  I  would 
prefer  them  larger  than  smaller.  In  graft¬ 
ing  my  young  trees  I  did  quite  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting,  cutting  some  trees  back 
severely,  and  in  others  as  near  the  ends  of 
limbs  as  it  was  possible  to  do  good  work, 
grafting  limbs  as  small  as  one-half  to  five- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter.  Iambs  of  an  inch 
or  smaller  were  tied  tightly  near  the  top 
with  raffia,  two  or  three  times  round  being 
•sufficient.  Although  quicker  work  can  be 
done  by  cutting  the  trees  back  pretty  well, 
yet  if  the  trees  were  not  too  large  and  one 
can  spare  the  time  I  think  it  will  pay  to 
cut  most  limbs  at  from  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  in  diameter. 

Believing  filler  trees  the  most  profitable 
method  of  setting  an  apple  orchard,  and 
that  it  will  be  largely  used  in  future  or¬ 
chard  planting,  my  experience  is,  do  not 
top-work  fillers.  The  value  of  these  trees  is 
to  grow  paying  crops  of  apples  in  a  few 
years  on  small  trees,  and  varieties  like 
Wealthy  and  Wagener  will  do  this  as  soon 
as  the  tree  is  able  to  carry  the  fruit,  if 
the  trees  are  properly  grown,  viz.,  not 
forced  unnaturally.  I  see  no  reason  to 
top-work  our  standard  varieties  where  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  there 
are  certain  varieties  that  can  be  so  worked 
to  advantage.  The  Williams  Red,  an  an¬ 
nual  bearer  and  an  apple  that  requires  high 
feeding  for  best  results,  although  a  poor 
grower  in  the  nursery,  seems  to  grow  to 
perfection  on  a  rank  and  thrifty  grower 
like  Hurlbut,  while  a  weak  grower  put  upon 
this  variety  does  not  appear  able  to  use  all 
the  surplus  sap,  and  causes  the  Hurlbut  to 
throw  out  a  large  amount  of  suckers  or 
water  sprouts,  causing  a  large  amount  of 
unnecessary  labor,  and  it  also  seems  to 
hurt  the  vitality  of  the  tree  to  keep  these 
all  cut  off  the  season  through. 

But  why  should  anyone  top-work  a  va¬ 
riety  that  makes  a  good  tree  in  the  nursery, 
and  is  hardy  and  healthy  in  the  locality 
where  set?  We  cannot  understand  how  a 
seedling  apple  budded  to  Spy  and  then 
again  top-worked  to  another  variety  should 
have  a  better  root  growth  than  if  origin¬ 
ally  budded  where  the  Spy  stock  began. 
IIow  will  three  or  four  feet  even  of  Spy 
wood  improve  the  vigor  of  such  a  tree? 
My  experience  is  that  trees  from  different 
nurseries  have  quite  a  little  difference  in 
their  root  growth,  and  that  an  upright 
growing  tree  as  a  rule  has  roots  that  run 
more  direct  into  the  ground  than  on  va¬ 
rieties  with  very  spreading  tops.  Yet  there 
is  great  variation  in  individual  trees,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  stock  used  in  grafting  or 
budding.  And  yet  I  must  admit  that  for  a 
time  certain  apples  seem  to  grow  to  perfec¬ 
tion  when  grafted  into  some  good  vigorous 
tree.  The  McIntosh  is  a  good  example  of 
this,  bearing  early  and  heavily  on  grafts. 

I  have  not  found  that  top-working  a  tree 
from  a  bearing  tree  will  induce  early  bear¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  had  so  little  faith  in  im¬ 
proved  strains  of  apples  that  I  have  used 
many  scions  from  young  trees  that  have 
never  borne,  but  by  their  growth  show 
that  they  are  the  variety  desired.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  better  to  make  the  conditions  fit 
the  type  of  tree  grown,  than  to  make  the 
tree  fit  its  surroundings.  Top-working,  if 
properly  done,  may  bring  a  weak  and  slow 
grower  quicker  to  a  bearing  age,  but  will 
not  make  them  strong  and  vigorous  trees. 
Such  varieties  generally  require  good  care 
and  liberal  feeding,  and  do  not  fit  in  well 
with  such  varieties  as  Baldwin,  which  does 
not  require  such  high  feeding  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Such  varieties  may  be  used  as  semi¬ 
fillers,  or  perhaps  better  planted  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  themselves.  Although  top-work¬ 
ing  has  its  uses  in  growing  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits,  and  will  be  employed  by  up- 
to-date  orchardists  to  accomplish  such  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  something  that  requires  both 
experience  and  good  judgment  to  be  made 
profitable  to  the  average  grower. 

To  change  over  young  trees  budding  is 
the  ideal  method  ;  if  properly  done  there  is 
very  little  loss  of  time  in  changing  from 
one  variety  to  another.  In  grafting  there 
is  much  lo'Ss  of  time  and  some  injury  to 
the  trees ;  if  this  method  is  used  the  trees 
should  be  allowed  to  become  older  and  of 
larger  size.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  have 
on  hand  some  surplus  trees  from  three  to 
six  years  old,  according  how  many  are 
used.  These  I  use  to  replace  any  dead  or 
other  tree  I  wish  to  replace  in  my  young 
orchards.  These  are  taken  up  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Spring  as  early  as  possible. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  variety  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  tree  I  immediately  graft  the  one  set  to 
the  variety  desired.  We  know  of  no  time 
so  satisfactory  as  this  for  grafting  trees 
of  such  size;  they  must  be  cut  back  even  if 
not  grafted,  but  the  grafts  starting  from 
the  ends  of  the  limbs  make  a  better  shaped 
tree  than  if  not  grafted  and  saves  cutting 
the  tree  back  again  ajfter  it  has  got  well 
started.  A  two  or  three  year  old  tree  taken 
from  the  nursery  row  and  then  transplanted 
can  have  the  top  cut  off  entirely  or  to  the 
desired  height,  grafted  with  good  stocky 
scions  and  make  a  very  fair  top  that  sea¬ 
son.  In  1909  I  had  a  young  apple  tree 
badly  damaged  by  deer.  This  was  grafted 
in  1910  to  bring  it  into  some  kind  of  shape. 
Although  I  coddled  it  all  I  could  to  make 
it  grow,  it  was  no  go,  so  this  last  season  I 
took  up  an  Ingram  tree  set  in  1899  to  test 
the  variety ;  it  had  borne  a  few  crops  of 
apples  and  was  between  5%  and  six  inches 


in  diameter.  Grafts  were  set  in  18  heads 
(36  scions)  ;  35  grew  the  season  through  ; 
although  the  season  and  location  (gravel) 
was  very  unfavorable.  I  now  feel  we  have 
a  tree  the  deer  cannot  spoil,  and  more  than 
match  the  others  for  size.  In  this  case  all 
limbs  were  cut  back  as  far  as  were  grafted. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  trees  of  this  size 
or  smaller  may ,  not  be  profitably  trans¬ 
planted,  and  if  the  tree  is  of  some  worth¬ 
less  variety  immediately  grafted.  Such 
work  should  be  done  in  the  Spring  as  early 
as  possible.  I  have  some  filler  trees  not 
as  large  as  the  Ingram  which  must  soon 
be  removed ;  it  is  my  intention  to  trans¬ 
plant  some  of  these  and  see  if  the  same 
tree  can  be  used  profitably  ticice  as  a  filler. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 


MAINE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
Interesting  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  County 
Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Oxford  County  fruit  growers  have  been 
particularly  active  in  recent  years,  with  the 
result  that  fruit  interests  in  the  county 
have  ben  rapidly  advanced.  The  Oxford 
County  Fruit  Growers’  Association  is  one 
of  the  recently  organized  bodies  that  have 
set  their  faces  towards  more  and  better 
fruit  for  the  county  and  for  the  State.  The 
meeting  of  this  association  in  Norway  on 
February  13  was  largely  attended,  and  the 
lectures  and  discussions  turned  on  practi¬ 
cal  lines.  First,  there  came  an  address  by 
George  H.  Yeaton,  Assistant  State  Horti¬ 
culturist,  on  orchard  fertilization.  Mr. 
Yeaton  believes  that  proper  fertilization  is 
at  the  foundation  of  successful  apple  cul¬ 
ture,  and  places  this  as  first  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  orchard  management  that  should  be 
studied.  He  has  demonstrated  in  his  own 
orchards,  he  thinks,  the  truth  of  his  claim. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Yeaton’s  address  he 
urged  the  fruit  growers  of  the  county  fo 
make  exhibits  at  the  annual  State  fruit 
show  to  be  held  in  Portland  in  the  Fall, 
and  Instanced  the  fact  that  the  new  fruit 
show  is  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  it, 
the  first  time  this  New  England  fruit  show 
has  ever  come  to  Maine.  The  matter  of 
better  grading  and  packing  and  a  possible 
revision  ofr  the  apple  laws  was  then  taken 
up  and  plans  made  for  bringing  about  the 
necessary  changes. 

Mr.  It.  L.  Cummings  then  took  the  floor 
and  spoke  on  the  law  and  its  effect  on  the 
export  trade.  He  claims  packers  cannot  live 
up  to  the  law,  as  apples  cannot  be  shipped 
under  its  provisions,  in  time.  His  idea  is 
that  poor  fruit  should  be  marketed  as  well 
as  the  good,  to  the  end  that  poor  people 
may  have  fruit  as  well  as  the  rich.  What¬ 
ever  the  market  wants,  that  can  be  raised 
at  a  profit,  should  be  sold  without  hind¬ 
rance  of  law.  Mr.  Cummings  then  touched 
upon  the  rates  charged  for  shipping  apples 
abroad  and  mentioned  many  unjust  condi¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  formerly  sent  apples 
across  the  water  for  30  cents  while  he  now 
pays  63  cents.  The  last  “knockdown”  of 
Bix  cents  was  put  on  January  1.  These 
rates  have  been  increasing  ever  since  J.  P. 
Morgan  got  control  of  the  business.  We 
used  to  be  able  to  get  a  reduction  by  ship¬ 
ping  20,000  barrels ;  now  we  cannot.  The 
advance  all  comes  from  the  central  office. 
In  1910  we  paid  57  cents  for  shipping 
apples,  or  7%  times  as  much  as  was  paid 
for  shipping  cotton  and  flour  and  hay. 
From  near  Paris  station  there  are  shipped 
15,000  barrels  of  apples  each  year.  This 
freight  amounts  to  $6,500.  Captain  Kidd 
was  hung  for  stealing  a  few  ships,  but 
some  of  the  “captains  of  industry”  of  the 
steamship  lines  have  stolen  more  and  they 
go  free.  For  instance.  Secretary  ITeald  has 
paid  $25  since  January  1  because  of  this 
increase,  and  next  year,  if  it  is  a  good  fruit 
year,  he  will  pay  $300.  Each  steamer  takes 
10,000  tons  dead  weight  and  the  increase 
in  the  freight  on  our  apples  amounts  to 
$27,000.  We  pay  much  more  to  have  our 
apples  shipped  to  England  than  they  do  to 
have  their  goods  shipped  here.  This  is  not 
fair  to  American  industry.  When  Mr. 
Cummings  finished  his  address  the  matter 
of  excessive  freight  rates  was  taken  up, 
and  he  was  made  a  committee  to  represent 
the  association  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Clubs  at  Orono, 
the  first  week  in  March. 

B.  WALKER  MC  KEEN. 


The  Pernicious  Cutworm. 

Cutworms  were  so  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  in  Minnesota  in  1910  that  Prof. 
Washburn  gives  considerable  space  to  them 
in  Bulletin  No.  123  of  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  bulletin  states  that 
while  many  birds  prey  upon  cutworms — 
and  although  they  are  eaten  by  some  other 
insects,  and  are  the  victims  of  parasitic 
forms,  to  say  nothing  of  diseases  bacterial 
or  fungoid — nevertheless  farmers  are  often 
obliged  to  take  active  means  against  them 
in  order  to  save  their  crops.  A  bait  made 
of  bran  mash  sweetened  with  cheap  sugar 
or  molasses,  and  made  decidedly  green  with 
a  liberal  application  of  Paris  green,  is  a 
very  good  remedy  in  a  garden.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  this  should  be  put  at  frequent 
intervals  among  the  plants  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  ;  not,  however,  nearer  than  12  inches 
to  the  plant ;  for,  in  case  of  rain,  the 
Paris  green  might  be  washed  against  the 
roots,  and  would  injure  or  kill  the  plant. 
The  Paris  green  should  be  mixed  with  the 
bran  when  the  latter  is  dry.  Thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  is  an  aid.  Pieces  of  shingle  or 
board,  placed  at  intervals  over  the  garden, 
serve  as  traps  under  which  the  cutworms 
hide  toward  morning,  when  they  may  be 
found  and  killed.  Frequently  the  depreda¬ 
tor  will  be  found  in  the  morning,  within 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  plant  cut,  buried  an 
inch  under  the  soil.  Young  plants  like 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  when  not  too 
numerous,  when  first  set  out  in  a  small 
garden,  should  be  protected  by  paper  or 
tin,  or  a  barrier  of  some  sort,  which  should 
extend  into  the  ground  an  inch  or  so,  and 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface.  This 
can  be  removed  when  the  plant  becomes  so 
tough  as  not  to  Invite  attacks  from  the  cut¬ 
worm.  On  large  acreages,  Fall  plowing 
and  thorough  cultivation  affords  perhaps 
the  most  practical  treatment.  Cutworms, 
as  stated  above,  are  likely  to  be  especially 
troublesome  the  next  year  after  sod.  Some 
farmers,  in  1910,  reseeded  their  grain  fields 
with  flax  on  account  of  the  grain  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cutworms. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
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A  $15  Suit  you’ll 
be  proud  to  wear 


GO  to  The  Clothcraft 
Store  and  ask  the 
dealer  to  show  you  the  best 
$15  blue  serge  suit  he  ever 
sold — or  ever  saw. 


There’ll  be  no  doubt  in 
the  dealer’s  mind.  He’ll 
know  that  description  can 
fit  only  the 


CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Serge  Special 

XT2R1TA  GUARANTEED  ALL-WOOL  AC 
IJ  JlJV  AND  FAST  COLOR  *13 

After  you’ve  noticed  how  good  the  suit  looks, 
and  how  well  it  fits,  you  can  buy  with  every 
confidence  that  the  service  will  match  the 
looks.  That’s  guaranteed. 

In  the  pocket  of  every  Clothcraft  coat  there’s 
a  guarantee  backed  by  dealer  and  maker.  It 
assures  absolutely  pure  wool;  first-class  trim¬ 
mings  and  workmanship;  permanent  shape; 
satisfactory  wear  and  service. 

Those  things  are  guaranteed  in  all  Cloth¬ 
craft  Clothes — America’s  one  guaranteed  all- 
wool  line  at  medium  prices:  $10  to  $25.  ^ 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Clothcraft  Store,  write 
us  direct.  We’ll  send  you  the  Spring  Style- 
Book,  a  sample  of  the  serge,  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  . 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1850 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes  (  lovOlHTl/I 
635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W.  Vib'iyTrc/h' 


Endorsed  by  2000 


Companies 


Got  real  protectionfor  yonr  buildings  whileyou 
are  about  it.  The  Dodd  System  revolutionized 
the  lig  litning  rod  world .  1 1  taught  scientists  and 
insurance  companies  alike  that  lightning  could 
be  controlled.  It  is  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The  “  Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  protcction”mean8  notmerelyonrwoven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  is  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  eaves  troughs,  etc.,  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Installation  can  be  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  D.&  S.  rods  are  installed  only  by 
thoroughly  trainedjicensed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  am  istake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  &  Struthera,  725  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  0?“  winifeip 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


THE  SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

This  photograph  shows  the  work  of  the  Smith  Stump 
Puller, pulling  stumps  with  two  ponies,  stumps  that  run 
from  4  to  0  feet  through,  at  an  average  cost  of  5  cents 
per  stump.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog. 

W  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  16  Smith  Sta.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 
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CULTIVATION 


bigger,  better  garden, 
good  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
.  I,  r  .  The  home  gardener, 

trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  andl  Double  Wheel  Hoe3  are  strong, 
jight,  compact.  Easy  to  push — make  garden¬ 
ing  areal  pleasure.  Special  attachments  for  a 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva- 
tors, _ Billers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  If  you  need  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachments 
can  be  added  as  needed ;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or 
chard  and  W-. 
field  labor-  " 
saving  tools. 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptly.  Bateman  M’f’g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey. 


The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 


Don’t  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
profits  of  any  farm. 


We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 
pocket  book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 
backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service, 
the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 


We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 


Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

fertilizer  company, 

-LJV^  V ▼  JA-JujAV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 
Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 
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March  9, 


Mulched  Orchard  Irrigation. 

B.  M.  S.  (Ko  Address). — With  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation,  would  you  consider 
the  mulch  system  as  good  as  cultivation,  if 
you  were  so  situated  that  you  could  give 
your  trees  water  in  the  time  of  a  drouth? 
i  mean  apple  trees. 

Ans. — In  a  word,  yes.  If  we  were 
situated  so  that  we  could  irrigate  at 
will  we  should  not  cultivate.  You 
could  water  the  soil  thoroughly  and 
then  put  on  the  mulch  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  keep  the  soil  moist, 
There  must  be  good  judgment  in  work 
of  this  sort,  especially  in  a  humid 
climate.  You  might  easily  get  on  too 
much  water  and  the  mulch  would  hold 
it  so  that  the  trees  would  have  wet 
feet  and  suffer  for  lack  of  air  at  their 
roots.  In  the  far  West  this  plan  of 
irrigation  and  mulch  is  practiced  with 
good  general  results.  We  think  there 
are  some  hilly  localities  where  this 
scheme  could  be  worked  out.  A  deep 
well  would  furnish  the  water  and  a 
pump  would  draw  the  water  to  a 
reservoir  at  the  top,  to  be  let  down  as 
required  for  irrigation.  Our  experience 
with  mulching  shows  that  it  is  much  a 
matter  of  soil.  You  must  have  moist, 
natural  grass  land  in  order  to  succeed 
with  mulching. 

Improving  An  Old  Lawn. 

What  shall  I  do  with  a  lawn  which  has 
been  wholly  ruined  by  dandelions  and  other 
weeds?  I  wrote  to  another  paper,  and  the 
remedy  the  editor  suggested  was  the  use  of 
a  solution  of  copperas.  I  tried  that  rem¬ 
edy  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  a  portion  of  the 
lawn ;  tried  it  thoroughly,  but  it  proved 
worthless.  Milk,  or  sweetened  water,  would 
do  as  well.  So  last  Autumn  I  plowed  up 
the  lawn.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  to 
do  the  coming  Spring.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  suggest  thorough  harrowing  and  then 
seeding ;  others,  the  cultivation  of  some 
crop,  like  potatoes,  and  seeding  in  the 
Autumn.  What  would  you  recommend? 

Concord,  Mass.  H.  L.  c. 

The  lawn  was  probably  too  far  gone  to  be 
saved  by  chemicals.  Those  will  often  kill 
out  young  and  tender  weeds,  but  in  this 
case  nothing  but  plowing  and  re-seeding  will 
answer.  Do  not  try  to  seed  this  Spring.  If 
you  do  the  old  weeds  and  foul  grass  will 
work  in  once  more.  We  have  had  best  re¬ 
sults  In  planting  some  hoed  crop  like  early 
potatoes  or  sweet  corn,  and  giving  the  most 
thorough  cultivation,  including  hoeing.  Kill 
every  weed  as  it  appears.  Get  the  crop  out 
in  late  August,  plow  deeply  and  scatter  a 
ton  to  the  acre  of  lime,  work  it  in  with 
cultivator  or  rake.  Fine  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  and  seed  heavily  with  lawn  grass 
seed  in  September  using  a  special  grass 
fertilizer  and  avoiding  manure. 


Fall  Plowing  in  Cold  Countries. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
“Fall  Plowing  of  Orchards.”  In  answer 
to  the  question  what  happens  when  you 
break  the  root  of  a  tree,  if  it  is  a  break 
the  cells  are  crushed  and  there  will  be  more 
or  less  destruction  of  cellular  tissue  by  dy¬ 
ing  back  due  to  this  cause.  A  clean-cut 
surface  will  form  a  callus  and  new  root¬ 
lets  will  be  formed  on  the  end.  As  for  the 
length  of  time  required  for  new  growth  to 
'begin,  this  will  depend  upon  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture  and  temperature.  Willow  cuttings  will 
begin  !to  form  rootlets  in  10  days;  but  it 
will  take  some  longer  for  apples.  If  roots 
are  severed  In  the  Fan  will  not  they  be 
ready  for  growth  earlier?  The  only  gain 
would  be  in  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  callusing  process  in  the  Spring. 

What  reasons  are  there  against  Fall 
plowing  provided  the  trunk  and  root  sys¬ 
tem  are  not  left  exposed?  Fall  plowing  in 
old  orchards  does  expose  roots  more  or  less, 
and  breaks  up  the  surface  carpet  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  have  had  so  long,  and 
opens  the  soil  to  the  air.  This  enables  the 
frost  to  work  much  more  deeply  unless  the 
ground  is  protected  by  snow.  In  the  case 
of  peach  crop  referred  to.  The  Winter 
frost  has  left  the  ground,  and  of  course, 
the  harrowing  process  allows  the  escape  of 
heat  from  the  ground,  acting  on  the  same 
principal  as  a  smudge. 

E.  F.  HITCHING. 

Maine  Agricultural  College. 

American  Peaches  for  Export. 

I  am  thinking  of  packing  some  fancy  El- 
berta  poaches  in  boxes  for'  export  next  sea¬ 
son,  and  as  I  hear  conflicting  stories  con¬ 
cerning  the  success  of  exporting  peaches,  I 
am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  give  me  any 
information  on  this  subject.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  printed  stories  telling  of  the 
big  prices  of  shipments  of  our  peaches 
abroad,  but  I  talked  with  a  big  exporter  of 
apples  a  few  days  ago  who  says  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  made  by  either  our 
consuls  abroad  or  the  news  despatches  when 
they  say  New  York  State  peaches  or  any 
other  American  peach  sells  for  anything  in 
England  or  any  other  foreign  country  after 
all  expenses  of  export  are  paid.  I  want  to 
get  the  facts  in  this  matter,  as  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  if  choice  New  York  peaches 
are  properly  packed  they  will  carry  and 
sell  well  abroad.  Can  you  ascertain  the 


true  condition  of  this  matter?  Also,  any 
information  on  the  subject  of  packing  for 
export  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Orican  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  c.  G. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  can  do  no  better  than  call 
for  the  facts.  They  will  come  out  in  the 
discussion.  We  understand  that  both 
American  and  Canadian  peaches  have  been 
packed  and  sent  abroad,  arriving  in  fair 
condition.  The  experiments  were  made,  we 
think,  to  learn  how  to  ship,  and  not  for 
commercial  purposes.  We  doubt  if  such  a 
trade  will  ever  be  very  profitable. 


Peach  Prospects  in  Central  Delaware. 

The  very  mild  weather  in  December, 
causing  the  buds  to  swell  just  a  little,  and 
the  extreme  cold  in  January,  when  the 
temperature  reached  the  zero  mark  or  near 
it  for  several  mornings,  caused  peach 
growers  to  feci  that  the  crop  must  be 
largely  killed  if  not  wholly  so,  but  after 
making  a  careful  examination  the  last  week 
in  January  of  my  own  orchard,  I  find  an 
abundance  of  live  buds  for  a  full  crop,  on 
such  varieties  as  Champion,  Thurber,  Belle 
of  Georgia  and  Elberta,  should  climatic 
conditions  continue  favorable  from  now  on. 
Those  of  the  Crawford  family  show  much 
more  injury,  although  quite  a  few  live  buds 
still  remain.  The  prospects  for  profitable 
peach  growing  In  Delaware  have  become 
very  much  improved  since  we  have  learned 
to  control  the  curculio  and  brown  rot  by 
Summer  spraying  with  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  load.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  a  part  of  the  efforts  now 
being  made  towards  excessive  apple  planting 
could  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  peaches, 
especially  as  fillers  for  the  apples,  it  might 
prove  both  wise  and  profitable  to  the  grower. 

Maryland.  chas.  barker. 


Sod  for  Potatoes  and  Corn. 

I  wish  to  plant  three-fourths  to  one 
acre  in  potatoes.  I  have  two  patches  con¬ 
taining  about  this  much  land  each ;  first 
patch  has  heavy  sod  of  Orchard  grass  of 
two  or  three  years  standing.  1  have  been 
putting  manure  of  one  horse  and  one  cow 
on  this  sod  and  bought  six  two-horse  loads. 
I  thought  of  turning  this  down  as  soon  as 
land  is  thawed,  and  planting  potatoes  about 
a  month  later.  The  second  patch  has  good 
stand  of  Crimson  clover.  Which  should  I 
use  for  potatoes,  which  for  corn  or  other 
crop,  or  would  it  pay  to  leave  the  Orchard 
grass  sod  for  hay?  It  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  meadow  so  far.  H.  G. 

Rio,  Va. 

We  should  plant  potatoes  on  the  Crimson 
clover  sod.  Let  the  clover  bloom  and  then 
plow  it  under  and  pack  down.  Use  some 
fertilizer  for  the  potatoes.  The  clover  will 
make  a  cleaner  place  for  the  potato  crop. 
The  old  sod  will  be  lull  of  white  grubs 
and  wire  worms,  and  the  manure  will  be 
better  for  corn  if  you  plow  the  sod.  If 
there  is  a  good  stand  of  grass  you  might 
let  it  go  for  hay  and  then  plow  and  sow 
fodder  corn. 


Neglected  Peach  Trees;  Hay  in  Orchard. 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  set  to  young 
peach  trees  which  have  never  borne  any 
fruit,  although  five  years  old.  They  were 
neglected  all  that  time,  and  when  1  secured 
the  place  last  October  I  plowed  under  the 
heavy  clover  growth.  I  shall  try  to  save 
some  of  the  peach  trees  if  they  look  worth 
while  this  Spring.  Do  you  think  they  will 
amount  to  much  after  these  years  of 
neglect?  They  are  a  pretty  sorry-looklng 
lot.  2.  I  wish  to  raise  some  hay  for  my 
horse  next  Winter  in  part  of  the  orchard. 
The  rest  I  shall  plant  to  potatoes  and  a 
littie  corn.  How  shall  I  treat  the  ground 
this  Spring  so  as  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
turns  in  the  way  of  Winter  food  for  my 
mare?  The  ground  is  a  very  rich  loam.  It 
has  produced  good  hay  in  quantities. 

d.  v.  v. 

1.  Of  course  no  one  can  tell  what  those 
trees  will  do  without  looking  at  them.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  them  can  be  “dis¬ 
horned”  or  cut  back  and  make  a  new  top. 
If  the  trunks  are  sound  and  not  too  badly 
eaten  by  borers  this  might  pay.  2.  Your 
best  plan  to  get  fodder  this  year  Is  to  sow 
oats  and  peas  early.  Cut  and  cure  this 
crop  in  July  and  then  plant  corn  thickly  in 
drills.  Cut  this  iu  September  and  then  sow 
rye  or  wheat.  Use  fertilizer  with  each 
crop. 


Horticulture  in  the  Northwest. 

Without  going  outside  of  the  ordinary  I 
have  thought  great  changes  are  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  horticulture,  especially  in  fruit 
growing  In  the  North  and  East.  Without 
playing  the  prophet  I  feel  sure  that  in  a 
short  period  of  time  it  will  lie  established 
that  these  regions  can  raise  as  fine  crops 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit  as  are  raised  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  Some  of  this 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  of 
simple  kinds  already  known.  In  part  it 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  and 
using  of  fruits  and  vegetables  now  little 
used,  but  of  splendid  merit.  The  next 
thing  will  he  the  formation  of  fruit  growing 
and  vegetable  growing  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  in  every  community,  which  associa¬ 
tions  will  look  after  the  proper  grading.  In¬ 
specting  and  marketing  of  the  crop  as  is 
now  done  in  some  of  the  western  fruit 
growing  districts  and  in  some  of  the  po¬ 
tato  growing  districts.  Until  such  organi¬ 
sations  are  in  operation  there  can  be  little 
improvement  hoped  for.  The  reason  East¬ 
ern  territories  have  In  large  part  lost  their 
ability  to  produce  apples  in  competition 
with  Western  apples  rests  right  at  this 
point.  The  reason  why  certain  Northwest¬ 
ern  States  do  not  produce  valuable  crops 
in  the  horticulture  line  also  rests  on  this 
point,  viz.,  if  a  man  has  a  few  more  bushels 
of  any  produce  than  he  needs  for  his  own 
use  it  must  of  necessity  be  given  away  or 
go  to  waste.  Some  time  in  the  near  future 
these  conditions  will  be  overcome,  and  then 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  in  the  North 
and  Northwest  will  come  into  Its  own. 

North  Dakota  Station.  h.  l.  bollux. 


Pyrox  fills  the  barrel  with  the  apples 
that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 


New  Vegetables 

You’ll  Want  to  Try 

MO  matter  whether  you’re  a  home  gardener,  a 
*  ’  <  trucker,  a  farmer  of  ten  acres  or  a  thousand, 
you’ll  want  to  know  about  the  five  new  vegetables 
that  are  especially  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  variety  of  novelties  ia 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  you’ll  find  interesting, 
i  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  is  not  a  mere  catalogue 
but  is  a  comprehensive  work  of  288  pages.  Has 
1 ,000  photo-reproductions.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  4  color  pages  and  6  duotone  plates.  Full 
Directions  Given  for  the  growing  of  almost  every 
plant  and  vegetable.  Write  for  it  today,  Sent  Free. 


f)REER’S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES. 

~  A  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts 
in  a  bewildering  range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown  out- 
of-doors  by  the  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  July 
till  thesnow flies.  Special  packets  containing  enough 
seed  to  produce  over  one  hundred  plants.  1 0  cents 
per  packet.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 
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he  growers)  amt  save 

fpercent.  All  stock  of  high  quality,  and  grown  in  Dans  ' 
I  villo,  "Home  or  the  Best  Trees,”  where  Scale  Is  unknown.  I 
12  PEAR  TREES,  *1.00. 

3  Bartlett,  3  Flemish,  2  Ketffer, 

2  Seckel,  2  Clapp,  1  Wilder. 

I  All  fine  2-year,  well-matured  trees;  given  most  careful  | 
I  scrutiny  iu  propagation.  True  to  name  or  money  back. 

I  Write  for  free  catalog  of  other  bargains  and  oomplete  line. 
lfteinjHBrM^inr»erte^l064  Reilly  ltd.,  PansTlUe,  H . 


Call’s  Nurseries, 


Perry, 
Ohio 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

TREES  and  PUNTS-;,'!, 

sale  prices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees,  Privet 

Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


SEED 


POTATOES.  IHscase-proof.  Read’s  Golden. 
Hake,  Golden  Gem,  and  Peach  blow.  New  va¬ 
rieties,  wonders.  Sold  direct.  Write  for  farts. 
G.  A.  HEAD,  Read's  Kxp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Yt- 


Unnoet  Cnorle  Samples  and  list  free.  Norris  W. 
It  u II Co l  OCCUo  Adams,  Box  323,  Worcester,  Mass. 


F 


OR  SALE — Extra  Seed  Cow  Reas.  Also  line  strain  S.  C.  E.  1. 
Red  e^g»  for  haicliiug.  Wesley  Whinery,  Greenwood,  DeL 


I EBFTflBlE  PLANTS  For  Sale— Also  Strawberry  Plants 
'  Catalogue  free.  S.  0.  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Dei 


McKAY’S  Peach  Trees  . 

McKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees—— 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per  ton 
McKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  mora 
—  W.  L.WIcKAY,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Box  F 

JjlTfl  Reg.  Swedish  Seleot and  Sensation.  Two 
IJA  !  0  best  varieties.  Samples  free  Seed  Corn: 

Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  a  Sons,  Melrese,  Ohio 


Look  For  This  Trade  Mark 
On  Waterproof  Clothing 


£?sh  brA$£ 


ASK  YOUR  DEADER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE 

Fish  brand  reflex  sucker 

THE  CCA'”  THAT  KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

$3.-  Everywhere. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 

TOWER  CANADIAN  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


*^aris  Gladiolus 

Bulbs 

The  best  results  In  flower  beds 
and  borders  sre  secured  from 
picked  bulbs  of  superior  quality 

Vaughan’s  Flower  Bulbs  &  Hoots 
produce  plants  that  are  sure  to 
bloom.  Florists  and  private 
gardeners  have  used  them  for  3B 
yrs.  Our  Glad  lolupPrinoeps,  Mrs. 
Frances  King  said  Margaret  are 

M*  Vaughan’s 

Annual  C&t&logU6 

matted  FREE  to  all  buyers  of 
Garden  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds.  Green¬ 
house  Plants.  Shrubs  &  Hardy  Plants. 

SPECIAL — For  $1  we’ll  send  prepaid 
25  large  Bulbs, comprising  newBlues, 
Pinks,  Yellows  and  Lilacs,  In  an  even, 
well-proportioned  mixture,  also  1  ounce 
each  of  Vaughan’s  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
mixed,  and  newest  tall  Nasturtiums, 
mixed:  or  SO  small  butbs  of  Gladiolus  mix- 
ed  together  with  our  catalogue,  25c. 
VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
31 W.  Randolph  St.  Chcago.  B5  Barclay  St.  X.  Y, 

ELI  LOT  U  S 

The  choicest  and  one  of  the  best  soil  restorers  known. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed  that  we  can  retail  at  less 
than  ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Our  seed  is  hulled, 
yellow  blossom.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  This 
plant  is  also  a  splendid  preparation  for  alfalfa. 

■  ■  Rllfl  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be 
ul  rul  rfi  S'*  per  cent  pure  and  free  from  dodder, 
fib. I  fib. I  fi  Write  for  free  sample. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  823  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


3PKTS.SEED  FRFF 

READ  SPECIAL  OFFER  BEIOWI  I  ILL 


For  only  10c  we  send  our  large  112 
page  seed  Annual  and  five  packets 
flower  seeds  or  five  packets  vegetable 
seeds,  and  then  we  return  the  money  in 
the  form  of  a  due  bill  good  for 
10c  to  apply  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50c  or  more. 

Isbell’s  Seeds 

Arc  strictly  fresh,  Thai,  Mich¬ 
igan  grown.  Sold  at  very  mode- 
Tate  prices.  Perfect  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  today. 

Seed  Annual  Free 
to  Seed  Usern. 

S.  M  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 
190  Pearl  SL,  Jackson,  Mich, 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  fanner; — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa.  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass.  Barley.  Rye,  'Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  yonr  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prioes. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


r 

GRASS 

SEEDS 

/ 


FOB  ALT,  KINDS  OF 

CLOVER  an i  FIELD  SEEDS 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

WHITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

Catalog  Free  and  Price  Li6t  of  Grass  and 
Field  Seeds  mailed  you  on  application 

|  THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO  Jotede.  0. 


500,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Sale. 

Also,  eight  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on  the 
market.  We  have  selected  these  eight  kinds  out  of 
a  hundred.  We  also  have  a  few  pounds  of  selected 
New  Stone  Tomato  seed — the  kind  that  grow  the  big 
crops.  This  seed  was  saved  from  the  best  tomatoes 
we  could  get,  and  will  please  anyone  that  wants 
something  extra  fine.  Our  1912  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  the  asking,  giving  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  Roots,  Plants  and  Seed.  Tomato  seed  $1.00 
per  lb.,  postpaid.  CALEB,  BOGGS  &  SON,  M  Romance  *’ 
Seed, Plant  and  Track  Farm,  CHESW0LD,  Del, 

COY  RFANQmikado&mongul 

VUl  IlLHIlU  Splendid  v a r ieties, 
for  hay  and  the  heaviest  yieldeTS  of  seed.  Ripened 
perfectly  here  in  the  mountains  of  Pa.  Grown  by 
me  from  seed  purchased  from  the  introducer.  Also 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWMEl&iS^?S: 

Spring  pigs  will  be  ready  iu  April  and  May. 

R.  YV.  McALLKN . Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 

Apples,  $15.00  per  100 
Peaches,  8.00  per  100 
Cherries,  7.00  per  100 
Plums,  9.  OOper  100 

Pears,  Currants,  Raspberries.  All  strictly 
first-class  stock,  and  Government  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  to-d  ay  for  our  Free  Catalogue  on 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  and  buy  direct 
from  the  Growers.  Our  trees  are  grown 
in  that  well  known  nursery  belt  of  Ontario 
County. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

INC. 

GENEVA,  N,  Y.  Box  21 


m 


Eberle’s  4  selected  varieties.  Plant  at  same  time— mature  in  succession, 
giving  corn  all  summer.  Y ou  cannot  find  any  better  varieties. 

Extra  Early  White  Cob  Cory  Country  Gentleman 

Early  Prolific  Stowell’s  Evergreen 

Large  packet  of  each  hy  mail  40c. 

Try  our  DOLLAR  COLLECTION  of  Flower  Seeds,  full  size  packets  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  highest  quality  seeds— will  produce  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Write  for  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual,  giving  description 
of  specially  selected  strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE,  Seedsman.  116  So.  Pearl  St.,  Albany .N.Y. 
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BACKYARD  GARDEN  GAME  IN  1911. 

PART  II. 

June  7  I  pulled  and  sold  first  beets 
and  continued  selling  beets  during  the 
month.  On  the  7th  I  spotted  out  600 
celery  plants,  and  as  the  ground  was 
moist  I  carelessly  neglected  to  shade  for 
a  couple  of  days,  when  I  put  a  shade, 
but  the  delay  cost  me  the  plants,  as  the 
sun  had  them  cooked,  and  cooked  celery 
does  not  grow  well.  On  the  9th  I  re¬ 
planted  Lima  beans;  12th,  spotted  400 
more  celery  plants  and  saved  most  of 
these;  17th,  I  planted  one-half  row  of 
Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn.  This 
completed  the  planting  for  June. 

I  used  $9.30  worth  during  June; 
strawberries  being  canned  for  Winter 
contributed  $5.26  of  this.  The  other 
products  were  lettuce,  rhubarb,  peas, 
spinach,  beets,  beans  and  onions.  My 
sales  of  products  during  the  month 
amounted  to  $21.97.  June  had  plenty  of 
rain,  and  things  moved  off  lively,  with 
the  score  of  the  30th  standing:  1910, 
used  $7.79 ;  sales,  $19.05 ;  total  to  date, 
$38.17;  1911,  used  $9.30;  sales,  $21.97; 
total,  $39.35;  $1.18  ahead.  This  is  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  game  is  not  won  yet. 

July  1  I  planted  last  half  row  of  corn 
as  my  space  was  used  up;  would  have 
made  a  planting  about  the  15th  if  I  had 
room.  I  picked  first  ripe  tomato  on  the 
5th,  and  on  the  6th  I  used  first  mess  of 
corn,  Peep  O’  Day.  On  the  8th  I  gath¬ 
ered  the  onions  whose  tops  were  too 
ripe  to  sell  in  bunches.  The  parsnips 
were  a  very  poor  catch,  even  after  once 
replanting,  and  on  the  15th  I  planted 
beets  in  this  row  where  parsnips  were 
missing.  On  July  22  I  removed  the 
vines  from  the  Early  Record  peas, 
opened  up  as  deep  furrow  as  I  could 
with  the  wheel  plow,  put  in  two  barrow 
loads  of  horse  manure,  threw  a  double 
furrow  back  and  tramped  it  down,  and 
raked  and  pulverized  and  set  out  a  row 
of  Golden  Blanching  celery.  About  this 
time  I  bought  a  load  of  cow  manure  for 
use  in  the  celery  rows.  I  decided  now 
to  put  celery  where  the  old  strawberry 
patch  was,  so  I  cleared  the  vines  off, 
putting  them  on  the  waste  pile ;  plowed 
the  ground  with  the  wheel  plow,  going 
twice  in  a  furrow  and  raked  it  down, 
and  prepared  three  rows  for  celery, 
using  the  cow  manure  in  the  rows.  I 
also  got  the  rows  ready  where  the  other 
two  rows  of  peas  and  the  row  of  beans 
had  been,  setting  out  2J4  rows  of  the 
strawberry  ground  on  the  27th  and  28th 
The  bean  row  was  also  set  on  the  27th. 
When  first  set  between  the  corn  the 
stalks  would  shade  the  celery  sufficiently 
for  a  few  days.  I  had  some  boards  for 
blanching  the  celery,  and  I  took  pots 
and  inverted  them  to  support  the  boards 
so  as  to  shade  the  celery  plants  in  the 
open;  it  was  necessary  to  water  these 
plants  for  several  days  until  we  had  a 
good  rain,  when  we  could  dispense  with 
the  shading. 

The  manure  that  was  left  after  the 
celery  rows  were  all  prepared  I  took 
and  put  into  kegs  and  put  water  on  it 
to  start  a  liquid  manure  factory  to  use 
on  my  celery.  This  is  my  score  on  July 
31:  1910,  used  $4.08;  sold,  $13.40;  total 
to  date,  $56;  1911,  used  $7.05;  sold, 
$7.69;  $54.09;  $1.91  behind  on  August  1; 
better  look  sharp  or  you  will  lose  out. 
Prospects  for  tomatoes  and  Lima  beans 
not  brilliant,  so  I  need  to  keep  close 
watch  on  every  chance.  When  I  finished 
putting  out  celery  plants  on  August  7  I 
had  seven  rows  of  celery,  which  was 
more  than  in  any  other  year,  and  I  was 
counting  on  it  to  help  out  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  August  16  I  planted  the 
cucumber  ground  with  two  drills  of 
Winter  radish  and  one  of  Summer  rad¬ 
ish  ;  the  Winter  ones  were  shaded  too 
much  by  the  late  tomatoes  and  gave 
only  a  small  crop.  I  also  planted  some 
spinach  in  the  rows  where  the  beets 
had  been  pulled  out,  except  one  row 
where  I  had  set  out  pepper  plants  pre¬ 
viously. 

On  August  17  I  planted  four  drills  of 
lettuce  in  cold  frame;  planted  wax  pod 
beans  on  squash  ground,  and  removed 
first  row  of  cornstalks  on  the  21st,  and 
on  the  22nd  planted  three  drills  of  rad¬ 
ish  on  this  space.  On  28th  planted  peas 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  carrot, 
lettuce,  and  tomato  plant  drills.  During 


this  month  it  had  been  necessary  to  coax 
my  celery  with  water,  liquid  manure, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  bone  meal  and  care¬ 
ful  cultivation.  August  31  the  score 
was:  1910,  used  $4.23;  sales,  $6.56; 
total  to  date,  $66.79;  1911,  used  $6.84; 
sales,  $5.70;  total,  $66.63.  A  gain  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  $1.75  was  good  and 
made  it  more  interesting. 

I  celebrated  Labor  Day,  September  4, 
by  getting  off  two  rows  of  stalks  and 
planting  five  drills  of  radish  in  the 
spaces,  two  in  one  and  three  in  other. 
On  5th  I  gave  some  of  the  celery  its  sec¬ 
ond  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  set 
some  Winter  Queen  celery  plants  in 
double  drill  on  cabbage  ground,  this  to 
use  some  plants  that  were  left  on  my 
hands  after  being  engaged  by  some  one. 
On  the  20th  I  set  out  lettuce  plants  in 
the  frame,  also  some  where  strawberry 
plants  were  missing  and  in  the  beet 
rows.  On  the  22nd  I  used  the  remainder 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  celery,  and  I  also 
pulled  _  and  sold  eight  bunches  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  just  one  month  from  planting.  No 
more  chance  to  plant  for  this  season 
and  the  score  for  September  was : 
1910,  used  $4.30;  sales,  $8.15;  total  to 
date,  $79.14';  1911,  used  $7.13;  sales, 
$5.10;  total,  $78.86;  a  loss  of  14  cents 
during  the  month.  It  is  certainly  a 
close  match,  but  while  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.  During  the  month  I  had 
handled  and  boarded  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  of  the  celery  for  blanching,  kept 
coaxing  the  celery,  for  on  the  6th  I  sold 
the  first;  15  bunches  at  10  cents  per 
bunch,  and  radishes  were  active  helpers 
to  swell  the  sales. 

October’s  sales  consisted  of  celery, 
radishes,  peppers,  lettuce,  tomatoes  and 
beets.  October  31  the  score  was:  1910, 
used  $2.54;  sold,  $23.17;  total  to  date, 
$104.85;  1911,  used  $2.91;  sold,  $27.84; 
total,  $109.61.  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  depend  on  celery  for  some 
heavy  hitting  in  October,  and  it  did  not 
disappoint  me,  for  with  its  worthy 
helper,  radishes,  1911  is  ahead  once  more 
and  hard  after  the  record.  On  the  28th 
I  picked  the  green  tomatoes  by  lantern 
light,  as  I  feared  to  risk  them  to  the 
frost  any  longer,  and  the  morning  of 
the  29th  John  Frost  was  about  in  his 
coat  of  white.  With  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber  I  was  still  playing  the  game;  rad¬ 
ishes  were  at  the  bat  the  last  time  on 
the  11th,  when  I  pulled  11  bunches.  To¬ 
matoes  were  placed  in  the  cellar  and 
ripened  up,  and  were  sold  along  during 
this  month.  On  the  mornings  of  No¬ 
vember  12  and  13  we  had  heavy  freezes, 
which  hit  me  hard,  so  that  I  did  not 
store  any  celery,  but  sold  it  as  fast  as 
I  could  move  it  off;  finished  up  for 
Thanksgiving.  November  30  the  score 
stood:  1910,  used  $2.95;  sold,  $18.07; 
total  to  date,  $125.87;  1911,  used  $3.01; 
sold,  $28.18;  total  $140.80. 

STANTON  KIRKBRIDE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  WOMAN  DOCTOR 

Was  Quick  to  See  that  Cotfee  Poison  Was  Doing  the 
Mischief. 


A  lady  tells  of  a  bad  case  of  coffee 
poisoning  and  tells  it  in  a  way  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  straightforward  that  literary 
skill  could  not  improve  it. 

“I  had  neuralgic  headaches  for  12 
years,”  she  says,  “and  have  suffered 
untold  agony.  When  I  first  began  to 
have  them  1  weighed  140  pounds,  but 
they  brought  me  down  to  110. 

“I  went  to  many  doctors  and  they 
gave  me  only  temporary  relief.  So  I 
suffered  on,  till  one  day,  a  woman  doc¬ 
tor  advised  me  to  drink  Postum.  She 
said  I  looked  like  I  was  coffee  poisoned. 

“So  I  began  to  drink  Postum,  and 
gained  15  pounds  in  the  first  few  weeks 
and  am  still  gaining,  but  not  so  fast  as 
at  first.  My  headaches  began  to  leave 
me  after  I  had  used  Postum  about  two 
weeks — long  enough,  I  expect,  to  get 
the  coffee  poison  out  of  my  system. 

“Now  that  a  few  months  have  passed 
since  I  began  to  use  Postum,  I  can 
gladly  say  that  I  never  know  what  a 
neuralgic  headache  is  like  any  more, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  Postum  that 
relieved  me. 

“Before  I  used  Postum  I  nevtr  went 
out  alone;  I  would  get  bewildered  and 
would  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
Now  I  go  alone  and  my  head  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell.  My  brain  and  nerves 
are  stronger  than  they  have  been  for 
years.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS  IN  - 

OUR  NEW  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK 

ONLY 
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Actually 
Buys  This  Fine 

Twin 

Automobile 
Seat  Top 

Think  of  it!  Only  $33.65 — full  purchase  price — for  this  splendid  latest  style 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  tremendous  bargain  as  this?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular  $50.00 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.65.  And,  remember,  this  is  simply 
one  instance.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  our  many  amazing  bargains  on  any  and  every 
kind  of  vehicle.  Our  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  contains 

ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS. 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  the  history  of  the  vehicle 
business  has  ever  seen.  A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as  $29.90;  a  guaranteed 
runabout  for  $23.80;  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for  $10.35.  The  same  smashing  bar¬ 
gains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons,  farm  wagons,  trucks,  etc. 

THE  SECRET  OF  OUR  LOW  PRICES. 

We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  you.  We  cut  out  all  dealers’,  agents’  and 
jobbers’  profits.  We  aim  only  to  secure  one  profit  and  consequently  we  actually 
save  you  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  on  any  vehicle  of  any  kind. 

GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.  66R70 

Send  postal  or  letter — today — at  once — for  our  beautiful  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle 
Book  No.  66R70.  Contains  every  one  of  these  hundred  great  bargains  and  full  particulars  of  our 
thirty  days’  trial  and  absolute  guarantee.  This  book  is  free.  Simply  ask  for  it,  and  we  will 
send  it  to  you  prepaid  by  return  mail,  together  with  full  particulars  of  our  special  prices  and  terms. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


The  concrete  work  you  do  around  your  farm  is  just  as  important 
to  you  as  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  the  nation. 

You  want  it  to  last,  to  serve  its  purpose  for  a  lifetime,  to 
repay  you  for  your  time  and  money. 

The  cement  for  the  Panama  Canal  had  to  be  the  best.  It 
had  to  stand  every  test  known  to  experts. 

There  is  but  one  grade  in  Atlas — the  best.  You  get  the 
same  high  quality  in  the  single  bag  you  buy  at  the  store  that 
the  Government  is  getting  in  each  of  its  5,000,000  barrels. 

Don’t  risk  a  penny  on  a  cement  you  are  not  sure  of.  Insist 
on  the  best,  and  that  is  4 4 Atlas.  ’  ’ 

“Concrete  construction  about  the  home  and  on  the  farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

tells  everything  you  need  to  know  for  doing  concrete 
work  properly  and  in  the  best  way.  Write  for  it. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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Pecans  in  Virginia. 

A.  B.,  New  York. — I  read  the  pecan  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  recent!  issue  of  Chas.  K.  Tabst  and 
H.  JE.  Van  Deman,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  the  latter  thinks  about  the  alluvial 
soil  on  the  Nausemond  River,  Virginia, 
and  whether  the  paper-shell  kinds  of  the 
South  will  do  well  there.  Also  if  you  can 
give  me  some  general  idea  of  the  country 
around  Suffolk  on  said  river  and  what  is  it 
good  for? 

Ans. — It  is  certain  that  the  Northern 
types  of  pecan  will  flourish  in  the  coast 
country  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Southern  types  may  do  so,  but  this 
is  doubtful  as  yet.  The  climate  is  much 
milder  than  in  the  same  latitude  away 
from  the  coast.  That  country  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  larger 
river  systems,  but  the  soils  are  mostly 
humus  mixed  with  Sand  and  not  much 
clay.  The  region  is  ideal  for  peanuts, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  crops 
grown.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Grape  Grafting 

G.  M.j  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — About  a 
year  ago  I  saw  an  article  on  grape  grafting, 
which  did  not  Interest  me  at  the  time,  and 
which  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain 
ag^ln.  Can  grapes  be  budded  like  peach 
trees?  I  let  a  young  vine  grow  during  the 
Summer  and  bud  in  August.  Why  should 
grafting  be  done  at  the  root  instead  near 
the  crown. 

Ans. — Grape  vines  seem  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  they  cannot  be  budded.  I 
have  tried  it  several  times  without  any 
success,  and  I  have  known  of  other 
such  attempts.  But  they  can  be  grafted 
with  reasonable  success.  My  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  in  April,  1867,  and  with  very 
good  results,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
desirable  to  graft  them  it  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  place  to  do  the  work 
I  have  been  told  is  several  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  I 
have  never  tried  it  elsewhere  or  known 
of  others  doing  otherwise.  It  may  be 
possible  to  do  the  grafting  at  the  collar 
or  above  ground,  but  some  persons  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  canes  would  come  out 
below  the  place  of  grafting  it  would 
be  safer  to  have  all  parts  above  ground 
of  the  desired  variety.  But  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  test  the  matter  by  ex¬ 
periments.  The  vine  should  be  packed 
with  earth  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
ecion.  No  waxing  is  needed. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Propagating  Hydrangeas  and  Syringas. 

C.  II.  L.,  East  Milton,  Mass. — When  shall 
1  take  cuttings  from  my  hardy  Hydrangeas? 
When  can  I  begin  to  root  the  cuttings? 
What  is  the  best  way?  Can  I  root  cuttings 
frm  my  Syringas? 

Ans. — The  Hydrangea  is  propagated 
by  cutting  of  half-ripened  or  nearly  ripe 
wood  under  glass  in  Summer,  also  by 
hardwood  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  and 
divisions  of  the  old  plant.  Syringas 
could  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
whether  you  refer  to  the  lilac,  botan- 
ically  Syringa,  or  the  mock  orange,  Phil- 
adelphus,  commonly  called  by  the  for¬ 
mer  name.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse, 
the  easiest  way  would  be  to  make  lay¬ 
ers  this  Spring,  which  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  usually  entirely  satisfactory. 
Wait  until  the  leaves  are  fully  expand¬ 
ed,  and  the  season’s  growth  in  full  prog¬ 
ress.  The  process  is  simply  the  bend¬ 
ing  down  of  a  branch,  leaving  it  at¬ 
tached  to  the  parent  plant,  incising  it  so 
that  the  downward  flow  of  sap  is 
checked,  and  the  branch  must  make 
roots  to  sustain  itself;  the  tip  of  the 
layered  branch  becomes  the  new  plant. 
Make  an  incision  in  the  branch  to  be 
layered,  just  below  a  bud,  cutting 
through  the  bark  and  into  the  branch 
a  little  way;  then  split  lengthwise  of 
the  branch  about  an  inch,  forming  a 
tongue.  The  branch  is  then  bent  down, 
fastened  down  with  a  hooked  peg,  and 
the  end  tied  upright  to  a  stake.  The 
place  where  the  incision  is  made  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  to  exclude  light  and 
air,  and  keep  it  moist.  The  branch  will 


quickly  make  roots,  and  by  the  next  sea¬ 
son  the  branch  may  be  severed  from 
the  parent,  and  be  treated  as  a  separate 
plant.  A  great  variety  of  shrubs  and 
vines  may  be  propagated  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  especially  satisfactory  where 
the  grower  has  no  glass  structure  for 
propagating. 

Questions  About  Fruit 

Is  the  annual  use  of  basic  slag  in  a  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchard  advisable,  or  is  there 
danger  of  too  much  lime?  Is  it  definitely 
known  that  for  best  results  bearing 
orchards  should  be  in  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  soil? 

No,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  definite 
facts  about  it.  Many  fine  orchards  are 
reported  on  limestone  soil  where  the 
land  is  alkaline.  A  soil  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  clover  is  usually  good  apple 
land.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that 
slag  may  safely  be  used  year  after 
year  with  good  results.  A.  T.  Repp  of 
New  Jersey  uses  lime  freely  in  all  his 
orchards  and  has  fine  crops.  It  is 
known  that  the  cranberry  and  the 
strawberry  do  best  in  an  acid  soil.  So 
far  as  they  have  gone  the  scientists 
seem  to  agree  the  apple  is  not  like  these 
berries  in  the  soil  requirements. 

Is  there  definite  knowledge  regarding  the 
relative  quality  of  fruit  grown  on  fertilizer 
containing  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
respectively?  Is  the  free  chlorine  from  tho 
muriate  harmful  in  bearing  orchards? 

Very  little.  So  far  as  we  know  the 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Station  are  the  most 
definite.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
muriate  would  prove  injurious  to  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Potatoes  and  sugar  beets 
are  usually  taken  as  the  crop  most  likely 
to  show  superior  quality  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  Dr.  Lipman  of  the  New 
Jersey  station  puts  it  in  this  way.  The 
chances  for  injury  in  using  ordinary 
amounts  in  apple  orchards  would  be 
very  small. 

“It  is  true  that  muriate  of  potash,  when 
used  in  excessive  amounts,  may  reduce  the 
proportion  of  starch  in  potatoes  or  the 
proportion  of  sugar  in  sugar  beets.  It  all 
depends,  however,  on  the  definition  of  the 
term  “excessive.”  Now,  it  may  be  said  that 
even  large  amounts  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
as  they  are  used  in  potato  growing,  do  not 
contain  excessive  amounts  of  chloride.  It 
is  my  impression  that  an  application  of  one 
ton  of  4-8-10  goods,  containing  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
would  not  introduce  an  excessive  amount  of 
chloride.  It  is  possible  that  amounts  great¬ 
er  than  that  indicated  might  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  production  of  potato  tubers 
of  high  quality.” 

Has  the  use  of  lime,  sulphur  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  spray  been  as  satisfactory  in  1911  as 
was  hoped?  Our  own  experience  Is  highly 
satisfactory;  we  have  had  less  scab,  fewer 
wormy  apples,  and  cleaner  looking  trees 
than  ever  before,  and  we  have  used  pre¬ 
pared  lime-sulphur  only ;  first  spray  one  to 
10,  later  sprays  one  to  40,  with  three 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  barrel  of 
mixture,  and  no  trace  of  damage  to  foliage. 
Is  it  possible  for  the  small  orchardist  to 
prepare  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  that 
will  keep,  without  live  steam  and  with  such 
apparatus  as  he  can  afford  to  own,  or  would 
it  be  better  for  those  who  only  need  a  few 
barrels  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur  to 
buy  the  commercial  preparation? 

On  the  whole,  yes.  The  interview  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Van  Deman  on  page  276 
gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
lime-sulphur  has  not  proved  a  complete 
substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  was 
hoped  it  might — otherwise  it  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  In  our  own  case  we 
prefer  to  buy  a  good  brand  of  commer¬ 
cial  mixture  rather  than  make  small 
quantities. 

A  Chemical  Humbug. 

I  send  a  sample  of  a  chemical  that  I 
bought  this  morning,  which  if  it  does  all 
they  claim  is  a  gold  mine  indeed.  If  not 
I  am  not  much  out.  as  I  bought  only  an 
ounce.  This  Is  what  they  claim :  You 
dissolve  one  ounce  in  25  gallons  of  water 
for  96  hours,  and  then  soak  your  seed  in 
It  for  20  minutes,  and  then  they  claim 
that  the  plant  will  be  immune  from  all 
bugs  and  blight  for  the  season.  They  claim 
that  it  prevents  potato  bugs  or  potato 


blight,  and  also  prevent  those  small  yellow- 
striped  bugs  on  melon  and  cucumber  vines. 

Paulsboro,  N.  J.  a. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  frauds 
practiced  on  gardeners.  The  sample  was 
blue  vitrol  or  sulphate  of  copper  used 
with  lime  in  making  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  claims  made  for  it  are  lies  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  no  way  of  making  plants 
immune,  to  disease  or  insects  by  soaking 
the  seed  in  chemicals.  We  do  soak  small 
grains  in  a  solution  of  formalin  to  prevent 
smut,  and  we  do  soak  potato  seed  to  pre¬ 
vent  scab,  but  this  will  not  affect  the  in¬ 
sects.  This  game  of  selling  ordinary  chemi¬ 
cals  for  about  50  times  what  they  are  worth 
on  the  strength  of  extravagant  “claims”  is 
an  old  one.  Do  not  believe  any  one  who 
tells  you  these  big  stories ! 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  yon.  The  fence  that  Iras  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

All  No.  9  Wire  JgS 

Write  for 

Free  Book 

fu  1 1  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Alio  free 
sample  and  direct-from- 
factory  price.  Write 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  Matinee  St., 
Adrian,  Micitigan. 


Pomme  de  Feu  Apple. 

I  am  sending  you  an  apple  that  we  think 
Is  all  right.  I  think  they  were  planted  for 
the  Blue  I’earmain,  but  the  pomologist  at 
Washington  wrote  me  that  they  were  an 
apple  considerably  grown  in  Canada  under 
the  name  of  Pomme  de  Feu.  Our  soil  Is 
very  light  and  sandy  here,  and  this  apple 
Is  about  the  only  one  that  seems  thrifty 
here.  I  am  grafting  a  lot  of  natural  fruit 
into  this  variety.  It  is  a  good  keeper  and 
my  friends  and  neighbors  are  always  ready 
to  buy  any  fruit  I  have  to  spare. 

Massachusetts.  i.  A.  G. 

The  apple  is  a  good  one — a  fine  specimen 
of  the  variety  named.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  nurseryman’s  substitution  worked  well. 
We  should  let  these  trees  alone  and  grow 
this  variety. 


SEED  CORN 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue  telling  how 
we  select  and  dry  the  seod  and  showing  actual 
photographs  of  our  high  yielding  varieties. 

C.  C.VALE,  It.  No.  lO,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

RITE  to  Mathias  Hahn,  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  for 
Catalog  of  Farm  Bargains.  70  farms  for  sale. 


W 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  | 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R-  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  g  Bridgman,  Mich,  j 


ONION  SEED  serminatFon 

Yellow  Danvers,  $1.10:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50;  Prizetaker, $1.40;  Southport  lied  Globe, $1.40; 
Red  Wethersfield,  $1.25  per  pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS  —  Fancy  Yellow,  $2.25;  White, 
$2.75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
New  Enkhuizeu  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J. 

MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Berry,  75  centsper  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

*'T  ”  WILS~'’  - 


BEEKMAN  & 


jSON,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown:  prices  low.  Descriptive  Illus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selbj  ville,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 


35  VARIETIES 
Hardy  Plants 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  NORTHERN  GROWN. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  H.  HENNING,  It.F.D.  8,  Clyde,  N.  V. 


STRAWRFRRIFS~Get  the  best  Plants  at 

low  prices.  Send  for  our 
30th  Annual  Catalog.  Try  BETHEL,  best  new 
one.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  money-making  varl- 
0  eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Hlus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.VIRDIN.  Hartly,  Delaware. 

Strawherrv  Plants  9ver  Forty  Varieties,  at 
Otxciwuerry  T  lams  $2.50  per  i.OOO.  Descriptive 

Catalog  E  ree.  BASIL  PERRY,  0-18,  Cool  Sprino,  Del. 

POTATOES — Bliss.  Bovee, Carman,  Gobbler,  Giant,  Hustler,  Ohio, 
Ionia, Queon,  Jewel, Wonder;  8  .  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

C  XT'  T7'  TV  Potatoes,  Red  River.  Seed  Corn, 
M  Oats,  etc.  Write  ns.  McAdams 
Seed  Co.,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kind*  of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Q  rvArJc>  If  you  want  the  very 

9u6QS  rlG©  best  Farm,  Garden 

and  Flower  Seeds 
you  must  sow  JUNG  QUALITY  SEEDS.  To  get 
new  customers  we  will  send  Free,  with  our  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog,  a  pkt,  of  Giant  Prizetaker  Tree  Tomato. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  28,  Randolph,  Wis. 

SEED  POTATOES 

MAINE  GROWN— EARLY  and  LATE. 
COBBLERS  A  SPECIALTY - CATALOG. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN . KAMFOKD,  PA, 

0QD  SEEDS 

■  ^  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
Sr*  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
’not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE  * 

Over  5T00  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


70  TONS  OF  CORN  FROM  OINK  ACUK 

Mrs. H.  Will Ilarris.of  Michigan.planted  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn  and  won  our  $50  gold  prize  for 
heaviest  yield— over  7  0  tons  to  the  acre.  Eureka  Com  grows  tallest— baa  most,  leaves— 
greatest  numberof  ears,  the  resultof  long  time  breeding.  Don’t  plant  your  whole  farm 
when  four  acres  will  fill  a  200-ton  silo.  Four  heaviestacres  last  year  grown  by  competitors 

for  nnrnnvA  wprA?  .  wiiju— t.  ..  .. , 


for  our  prize  were : 

70  tons,'- 800  lbs. 
47  tons,  7  6  lbs. 
42  tonB,  860  lbs. 
40  tons,  360  lbs. 
Total  200  tons,  96  lbs. 


_ _  Wildbauk,  Adrian,  Mich..  Nov.  9.  'LL. 

EOSS  BEOS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Eureka  Ensilage  Com  seed  bought  of  you  was  the  finest  corn  for  En¬ 
silage  ever  grown  in  Michigan.  Corn  is  fine,  too.  One  acre  grew  over  50  tons 
of  fodder  and  corn  and  over  100  bushels  of  good  ear  corn.  We  also  grew  two 
acres  of  this  corn;  one  of  these  grew  TO  tons  and  800  pounds,  which 
won  your  prize.  Prom  these  two  acres  we  have  kept  5  cows,  4  horses,  a 
number  of  hogs,  geese,  etc.,  and  still  feeding.  Com  grew  from  1 5  to  20  feet  high  and  had  from  8  to  5 
ears  of  good  corn.  Everything  eats  it  as  it  it  were  sweet  corn— cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
geese,  etc.  MBS.  H.  WILL  HAEBIS. 

Plant  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn  this  year  and  do  the  same  as  Mrs.  Harris  did. 
$100  Gold  Prize  for  Heaviest  Yield.  Equally  divided  in  case  of  tie.  WlnnerB 
announced  at  Corn  Show,  Boston,  N ov.20-24, 1912.  Prices  low— write  to-day. 
SHEFFIELD  PRIZE  FLINT  CORN  still  holds  the  world’s  flintcoru  record,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1910,  of  128.8  bushels  of  crib  dry  corn  from  one  acre.  Won  first 
prize  and  the  only  first  prize  in  1910  at  New  England  Corn  Show  for  heaviest 
Yield  of  corn  from  one  acre.  Sheffield  Flint  Corn  won  drat,  and  sweepstakes 
for  best  80  ears  of  flint  corn  at  Mass.  Corn  Show  in  loll.  We  offer  $20.00  in 
gold  for  best  10  ears  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Worcester  Horticultural  show* 
October  10, 1912 ;  first  prize,  $10.00 ;  second  prize,  $6.00 ;  third  prize,  $4.00.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  prizes  will  be  equally  divided.  On  account  of  early  frost  our 
stock  of  this  variety  is  limited.  Therefore  advise  placing?  orders  early,  for 
there  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  Our  1912  book  tells  all  about  these  wonderful  kinds 
of  com*  It  is  free,  sent  postpaid.  W  rite  for  it  to-day. 


m 


ROSS  BROS.  CO.)  13  Front  St.,  ’Worcester,  Mass. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 


These  Berries  are  truly  wonderful.  They  bear  fruit  every  fall  as  well 
spnpe.  three  crops  in  two  years.  They  have  yielded  as  high  as 
10,000  qts.  to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept,  and  Oct.  of  first  year,  with  us.  We  can- 
not  get  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  at  25c  per  qt.  wholesale.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  quite  so  profitable.  We  are  also 
beadquarters  for  Plum  Farmer,  Idaho  and  Royal  Purple  Raspberries,  Early  Ozark 
Strawberry,  Watt  Blackbevry,  Hastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  ol  Bern 
Plants  free.  Address  L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  220,  Pulaski.  N.  V. 


ASPARAGUS 


Eat  Asparagus  and  be  healthy*  #  Grow  your  own  roots.  It’s  easy. 
Jty  J912  one  and  two-year  old  stock  is  unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest,, 
healthiest,  thriftiest  varieties.  Place  your  order  now.  Special  prices 
on  lai*ge  orders.  Free  catalog  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California  Privet,  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  it  now* 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OATS 

Sworn  yield  259 
bushels  per  acre. 
You  can  beat  that. 
Why  not  try  in  1912 


A.  SALZER  SEEP  COMPANY.  Boxl  44  ,  La  Cros<*@5  Wis. 


Largest  growers  of  pedigree  farm 
and  garden  seeds  in  the  world— 
Clovers,  Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Potatoes,  Seed  Com,  etc.  We 
breed  only  pedigree  heavy  yield- 
ingstocks.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1912. 
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WHAT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES? 

No.  HI. 

What  the  Growers  Say. 

If  replanting  to-day  I  would  set  much 
the  same  varieties  as  were  selected  at  the 
outset,  which  wei’e  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island, 
Northern  Spy,  Sutton,  Gravenstein,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Wealthy,  Wagoner,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Red  Astrachan.  I  should  do  it, 
however,  with  considerable  hesitation,  for 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
newer  varieties,  such  as  Delicious,  King 
David,  Stayman,  Wismer,  Ontario  and  quite 
a  number  of  others,  which  I  am  testing  in 
a  small  way,  may  prove  to  be  superior,  in 
some  or  many  respects,  to  the  older  varie¬ 
ties,  and  in  the  coming  days  of  trial  for 
the  apple-growing  industry  there  will  be 
profit  only  for  the  men  who  have  the  best 
varieties  and  who  can  produce  them  for 
the  least  money.  I  would  reject  Sutton 
from  a  present-day  planting,  because  of 
its  susceptibility  to  European  canker  and 
collar  and  root  rots.  In  quality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  it  is  superior  to  its  progenitor,  the 
Baldwin,  but  it  is  very  trying  to  see  well- 
grown  trees  in  full  bearing  die  with  an  un¬ 
reachable  complaint.  H.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  are  many  fancy  kinds  introduced 
that  are  tempting  to  the  prospective  or- 
chardist;  they  are  fine,  they  yield  well  and 
have  all  the  good  points.  But  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  to  let  them  alone  and  confine 
the  attention  to  the  standard  varieties  that 
are  known  and  are  wanted  in  the  market. 
It  is  hard  to  pave  the  way  with  the  new 
kinds.  The  man  planting  new  orchards 
should  have  some  well-defined  marketing 
plans,  should  know  whether  he  will  grow 

apples  for  general  or  special  market ;  on 
this  wili  largely  depend  his  choice  of  va¬ 
rieties.  lie  should  grow  as  few  kinds  as 
possible  and  would  do  well  to  make  him¬ 
self  a  specialist  with  one  or  two  kinds,  and 
have  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  at¬ 
tract  buyers.  Then  the  important  question 
of  “adaptability”  comes  in,  and  it  must  be 
given  great  weight.  He  should  seek  to 
know  whether  the  apple  he  wants  will  do 
well  in  his  soil  and  locality ;  to  know  as 
well  as  he  may  just  where  any  particular 
variety  will  do  the  best.  For  iustance,  it 
will  not  do  to  plant  Greenings  in  light  soil, 
and  the  heavy  soil  is  not  the  best  place 
for  the  Baldwin.  I  have  Jonathans  planted 
in  two  soils,  and  there  is  a  decided  dif¬ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  fine  loam  rather 
than  the  coarser  gravelly  loam.  Even  the 
experienced  planter  may  go  astray  in  these 
matters.  Here  is  a  list  of  highly  desirable 
kinds  suited  to  conditions  here,  and  were 
I  now  planting  I  would  cut  it  down  as 
much  as  possible :  McIntosh,  Alexander, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  York  Imperial,  Jonathan  and  King. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  teator. 

Here  in  the  West  I  should  plant  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  Jonathan,  York,  Ingram, 
Grimes,  Gano,  Ben  Davis,  Huntsman. 
Blacktwig  and  Stayman’s  Winesap  for  Win¬ 
ter  varieties ;  Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy 
and  Lowell  for  Fall  varieties ;  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Red  June,  Early  Pennock,  Benoni, 
Sops  of  Wine,  for  Summer.  A  Winter 
sweet  apple  is  Ladies’  Sweet :  a  Fall  sweet 
apple,  Paradise  Sweet ;  Summer,  Broadwell 
Sweet.  L.  A.  GOODMAN. 

Missouri. 

My  orchards  and  those  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  are  composed  of  three  varieties, 
viz.,  Albemarle  Pippin  in  the  rich  moun¬ 
tain  hollows,  Winesap  and  York  Imperial  on 
the  ridges.  We  have  always  raised  these 
varieties,  and  they  have  borne  well  and 
brought  good  prices  in  this  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  markets,  so  I  do  not  think  we  can  im¬ 
prove  on  these  varieties  for  this  section, 
although  other  sorts  do  well.  A  prominent 
New  York  buyer  advises  me  to  plant  the 
Virginia  Winesap  instead  of  the  York  Im¬ 
perial.  He  said  the  Virginia  Winesap  was 
a  fancy  apple  and  could  not  be  grown  to 
perfection  elsewhere,  but  that  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  was  a  commercial  apple  and  could 
be  grown  anywhere.  j.  j.  boaz. 

Virginia. 

I  would  select  the  varieties  that  were  do¬ 
ing  the  best  (the  money-makers)  in  the 
section  in  which  I  was  located,  and  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  experimenting.  Out  of 
several  new  varieties  for  this  section  that  I 
planted  only  two  look  promising ;  they  are 
the  Jonathan  and  York  Imperial ;  add  our 
friend  Ben  Davis.  j.  a.  h. 

Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 

Different  localities  seem  to  require  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  and  it  depends  largely 
upon  what  market  one  intends  to  cater  to. 
Some  markets  demand  a  large  apple,  while 
others  prefer  smaller  ones.  I  planted  12 
acres  two  years  ago  and  set  the  following 
varieties :  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Twenty 

Ounce,  McIntosh,  Stayman’s  Winesap,  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and 
Greening.  My  choice  of  them  all  would  be 
Twenty  Ounce  and  McIntosh,  and  possibly 
Rome  and  Stayman.  This  variety  has  not 
done  so  well  for  me  until  last  year  when 
some  six-year-old  trees  had  over  two  barrels 
apiece  on,  and  they  came  out  very  nicely ; 
rather  surprised  me  from  what  I  had  seen 
of  them  before.  '  I  am  growing  an  apple 
called  White  Pippin  which  is  a  beautiful 
fruit  of  very  fine  quality,  but  it  requires 
very  careful  spraying  to  grow  it  success¬ 
fully.  If  I  were  planting  an  orchard  this 
Spring  I  probably  would  include  the  De¬ 
licious.  I  think  fully  as  much  depends  on 
the  care  given  the  trees  as  the  varieties. 
Many  of  the  old  varieties  can  be  grown  at 
a  handsome  profit  if  properly  grown  ;  even 
the  much  abused  Ben  Davis  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  apple.  I  am  soiling  mine  even"  at  this 
year  of  such  an  enormous  crop  from  $3  to 
$4-50  a  barrel.  j.  h.  Barclay. 

New  Jersey.  ■ 


As  local  markets  are  usually  good  I  give 
a  list  for  the  season.  First  to  ripen  is 
Yellow  June  or  Early  May,  small  but  good  ; 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Re<r- 
June,  Williams  Favorite,  Summer  Rose, 
Oldenburg,  Benoni,  few  Golden  Sweet, 
Chenango,  or  Stump  is  said  to  be  better, 
Wealthy,  Western  Beauty,  Sweet  Bough, 
.Tefferis,  Maiden  Blush,  Fall  Pippin,  Graven¬ 
stein,  Bailey  Sweet,  (Alexander  and  Wolf 
River  for  show.)  I  have  not  tried  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Wagener,  Jonathan,  Grimes;  try  a 
few  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Ensee,  York 
Imperial,  Rail’s  Janet,  but  Ingram  is  better 
in  color  and  not  subject  to  crack  like 
Rail’s.  Of  about  75  other  varieties  I  have 
I  do  not  consider  them  as  good  as  these 
mentioned.  There  are  probably  some  other 
good  ones  I  have  not  fruited.  Of  standard 
Winter  varieties  Jonathan,  Grimes  and 
Rome  Beauty  have  proven  out,  and  Ensee 
is  promising,  as  the  quality  is  in  it,  also 
Rail’s  or  Ingram  for  late,  and  York  is  pro¬ 
ductive  if  desired.  o.  t.  cox. 

Southern  Ohio. 

Our  present  light  on  what  varieties  of 
apples  to  plant  is  as  follows :  Half  of  the 
orchard  to  Spy,  Greening  and  Baldwin, 
using  three  times  as  many  Spys  as  either 
of  the  others.  The  remainder  of  the  or¬ 
chard  would  be  divided  amongst  the  fol¬ 
lowing  six  varieties :  McIntosh,  Rome 

Beauty,  King,  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Oldenburg.  The  rate  of  division  would  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  local  mar¬ 
ket;  if  good  would  plant  more  McIntosh 
and  Wealthy ;  if  not,  plant  more  Rome 
Beauty  and  King.  This  selection  applies 
more  particularly  to  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
than  to  western  New  York. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  about  50  acres  of  apple  orchard 
bearing,  that  my  father  set  out,  some 
about  GO  years  ago,  and  so  on  down  until 
about  40  years  ago  he  set  out  the  last. 
It  is  mostly  Baldwins  and  It.  I.  Greenings ; 
about  125  trees  Maiden  Blush  and  75  trees 
Talman  Sweet ;  50  Roxbury  Russet.  I 
have  set  out  one  orchard  of  about  100 
trees  of  King  and  12  acres  more  of  It.  1. 
Greenings  with  fillers  of  Twenty  Ounce, 
trees  set  20x40  feet,  and  in  a  year  or  two  I 
intend  to  set  out  about  200  Maiden  Blush. 

I  am  going  to  furnish  the  buds  this  Winter 
to  have  them  grown  for  me.  Knowing 
what  I  do  at  present,  if  I  was  to  start  all 
over  again,  I  would  set  about  the  same 
varieties.  Baldwins  need  lighter  ground 
than  Greenings.  My  Greenings  are  bring¬ 
ing  more  than  my  Baldwins  this  Winter 
when  apples  are  so  cheap ;  they  have  been 
bringing  $3.50,  $3.75  and  mostly  $4  in  New 
York.  Baldwins  are  bringing  $3.50  to 
$3.75.  I  think  New  York  State  ought  to 
grow  what  they  can  grow  best,  and  we  can 
grow  Baldwins  and  R.  I.  Greenings  better 
than  any  other  State.  They  are  what 
every  market  wants  and  they  bring  the 
money.  It  makes  me  tired  to  hear  them 
discuss  the  varieties  we  ought  to  set.  I 
was  talking  to  a  young  man  last  week  at 
Rochester.  He  said  he  had  about  30  acres 
of  apples  and  about  40  kinds,  only  a  few 
barrels  of  each  kind,  not  enough  for  a 
carload.  w.  p.  Rogers. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  a  rule  each  locality  has  varieties  of 
apples  that  seem  adapted  to  that  locality, 
and  but  few  of  the  standard  Eastern  kinds 
are  grown  much  here  in  northern  Illinois. 

I  will  give  the  list  of  varieties  planted  in 
one  of  our  main  orchards  15  or  16  years 
ago,  and  also  of  an  orchard  planted  last 
Spring,  with  some  comments  on  the  selec¬ 
tions.  The  older  orchard  was  planted  with 
Duchess  for  early,  some  Snow  and  Itams- 
dell  Sweet  for  Fall,  Jonathan,  Salome,  Ben 
Davis  and  Willow.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  gives  a  succession  of  apples  from  Sum¬ 
mer  to  late  Winter,  the  Willow  being  our 
long  keeper  in  this  locality.  This  gives  a 
good  long  picking  season  and  a  fair  suc¬ 
cession  of  varieties.  We  do  not  care  for 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall  apples,  as  at 
that  season  there  is  apt  to  be  a  light  de¬ 
mand  in  full  crop  years. 

The  Duchess  were  used  as  fillers  between 
the  Willow.  The  Snow  have  been  slow  in 
coming  into  full  bearing,  and  should  have 
had  Duchess  planted  as  fillers  instead  of 
all  being  Snow.  The  planting  was  in 
blocks  or  sections,  of  one  variety,  mostly  of 
10  rows  each,  but  some  of  a  less  number. 
Up  to  this  time  it  would  have  been  more 
profitable  to  have  planted  Salome  in  place 
of  the  Fall  apples. 

The  last  orchard  was  planted  in  sections 
of  four  rows  of  a  kind,  using  as  fillers 
Duchess  and  Wealthy.  The  main  varieties 
are  Jonathan,  Salome  and  Willow,  with  a 
few  McIntosh,  experimentally.  To  these  I 
would  add,  if  more  varieties  are  wanted, 
some  Ben  Davis,  Red  Canada,  Dominie  and 
Wagoner,  but  the  latter  as  a  filler  only  un¬ 
less  it  could  be  top-worked  on  some  other 
kind,  as  ordinarily  it  is  short-lived,  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  becoming  affected.  All 
of  these  varieties  are  of  good  quality  (ex¬ 
cept  Ben  Davis  and  it  does  have  its  place 
in  a  commercial  orchard  in  this  section), 
but  I  would  plant  these  latter  kinds  in 
much  smaller  proportion  than  the  Jona¬ 
than,  Salome  and  Willow.  All  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  adapted  for  a  trade  like  ours, 
largely  with  the  retailer  and  the  consumer, 
in  a  section  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
quality  as  well  as  looks.  For  the  general 
market  plant  good  handlers  and  keepers 
and  “good  lookers”  like  Salome,  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis  and  Willow.  The  Salome  orig¬ 
inated  in  northern  Illinois,  near  here,  and 
is  practically  the  only  addition  to  the  list 
of  commercial  varieties  that  ha3  been 
proved  in  the  last  25  or  30  years,  and  it 
took  this  variety  20  or  25  years  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  place.  For  a  farmer’s  family  or¬ 
chard  I  always  recommend  the  commercial 
varieties  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
trees  each,  of  some  other  Summer  and  Fall 
varieties  to  maintain  a  succession.  Those 
kinds  which  succeed  commercially  are  the 
ones  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  plant, 
leaving  the  newer  and  untested  ones  for 
the  amateur.  One  word  as  to  fillers.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  I  practise  but  do  not 
preach.  It  takes  nerve  to  thin  out  when 
necessary,  more  than  most  planters  have, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  nearly 
always  resist  the  temptation  to  leave  a 
tree  “just  one  year  more"  than  it  ought 
to  stand  for  the  good  of  its  neighbors. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ill.  l.  r.  bryant. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub  ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Boxio=:Grenloch,  N.  J. 


You  Can  Make 
$15  to  $18  Per  Day 


SOUNDS  good,  doesn’t  it  ?  That’s 
what  others  are  making  and  you 
can  do  the  same.  It  is  easy  for 
the  man  who  owns  a  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher  to  make  money. 
You  don’t  need  to  work  for  wages  if 
you  have  a  steam  or  gasoline  power 
Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher. 

MANY  MAKE  $2,000  EACH  YEAR 

Yourself  and  a  boy  can  dig  100  to 
150  rods  of  trench  a  day,  in  sunshine 
or  rain,  with  a  Buckeye  Ditcher. 

One  farmer  -made  enough  from  his 
Traction  Ditcher  in  one  year  to  buy 
himself  an  automobile.  Others  have 
paid  off  mortgages  on  the  profits  from 
their 

BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER 

If  you  are  anxious  to  make  money, 
if  you  want  to  be  independent, 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  3 

and  we  will  explain  the  easy  money¬ 
making  possibilities  of  the  Buckeye 
Traction  Ditcher  to  you. 


THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 

Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  ofyour 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIA  GAR  A  tt  YDR  A.TJT.TC  ENGINE  00 
_ P.  O.  Box  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — -  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fir  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expenflo  caused  by  paintf 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ©  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  IngersoU,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Farmers! 

This  Is  it 


Carry  this  kit  In,.] 
your  Wagon  Box,  V 
Binder.Mower.etc. 
Contains  tools  for 
every  repair  need. 
Nine  tools  specially 
designed  for  the 
farmer’s  use.  With  the 


BONNER  FARK^a  s 


you  can  tighten  any  nut  anywhere,  rivet  sections, cut 
off  bolt  heads,  cut  wire,  stretch  wire,  pull  staples, 
make  new  staples,  stretch  binder  canvas,  etc.  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Pry  Bar  is  greatest  farmer’s  tool  made  for 
wrecking  work.  Prys  off  siding,  raises  floors,  pulls 
nails  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  —pulls  them  straight. 
All  tools  drop  forged  steel,  finely  tempered.  All  In 
strong  canvas  case.  If  your  local  hardware  store 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

C.  E  BONNER  MFQ.  CO.,  Champaign,  HI. 


POTATO 

GROWING 

COSTS  COT 
IN.  TWO 


/ 


not  V  vStuf 
injure  Vi 

SEED  V/  \ 


Double  your  potato  profits.  Minimize  labor.  Useal 
Eureka  Potato  Planter.  Opens  the  furrow,  drops  seed  I 
accurately  any  distance  or  depth  desired;  puts  on 
fertilizer  if  wanted,  covers  perfectly  and  marks  for 
next  row.  Always  plants  uniform  depth.  Requires 
only  one  man.  Driver  sees  seed  drop.  Made  In 
three  sizes,  for  one  or  two  rows. 

The  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Is  a  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,  weeder 
and  seeder.  Forms  dust  mulch  and  conserves  mois- 
tui  e.  Three  sizes  8, 10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  pressure 
t  ™Kulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soli 
Levels  the  ground.  Teeth  are  flat  and  can  be  re¬ 
moved  to  cultivate  between  rows.  The  driver  rides 
co  deeding  boxes  quickly  attached  to  sow  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various 
quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed 
thoroughly  eUher  shallow 
or  deep.  Economical  in 
price— serviceable,  strong. 
Prompt  shipments  from 
branch  near  you.  Send  for 
free  catalog  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  GO. 

Box640,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Get  double  speed  at  single  cost 

With 

Planet  Jr  2-row  Cultivator 


“It’s  the  greatest  general  purpose  implement  on  the  farm”,  writes  an  Ohio 

farmer  of  j  No.  72  Two=Row  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator,  Plow,  Fur- 
rower,  and  Ridger.  No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves  as  much 

time,  labor,  and  money. 

ThinKof  the  saving  in  cultivating  perfectly  at  onetime 
2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart! 
Simple  and  works  like  a  charm  in  check  and  crooked  rows,  and 
in  rows  of  irregular  width.  Never  leaves  open  furrows  next  to 
plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high  and  covers  2  furrows 
of  manure,  potatoes  or  seed  at  one  passage.  Designed  by  a 
practical  farmer;  fully  guaranteed. 

A  64-page  illustrated 
farm  and  garden  booh! 

)  It’s  full  of  valuable  information  for  every 

j  '/t  farmer  and  gardener  and  includes  a  description  of  55 
latest-improved  tools  for  all  crops. 

Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia  Pa 


FREE! 


Clean  and  Grade  Grain  Free! 


1’li  Trust  You  freight  prepaid 

my  1912  Chatham  Mill.  Use  30  days  free; 
then  send  back,  at  my  expense  or  buy 
cn  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  reliable 
Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively  not  one 
penny  asked  till  mill  has  proven  satisfactory 
Free  loan  includes  both  Mill  and  Bag 
ger.  (Power  Attachment  and  Corn 
Grading  Attachment,  also,  where 
wanted.)  The 

T'LaI.La..  Grader,  Cleaner- 

Uiatliam  and  Separator 

handles  perfectly  all  seed  grains— oats, 
wheat, corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  tim¬ 
othy,  etc.  Removes  all  weed  seed,  all 
cracked  or  sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt,  dust. 

Puts  pure  seed  in  bags.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour; 
gas  or  hand  power.  Easiest-running  mill  on  earth. 

WRITE  POSTAL  for  astounding  book,  “Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.”  Based  on  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Tells  how  250,000  fanners,  nt  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one-fourth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  and  of  farmers  who  use  the»Chntham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  them.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
free  triul,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all — free. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit— Kansas  City— Minneapolis 


i/umpoeu 


Takes  cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats 
smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat ;  any 
mixture  from  flax ;  buck- 
horn  from  clover;  sorts 
corn  for  drop  planter  ;  ac¬ 
tually  handles  70  different 
seed  grain  mixtures. 


Write 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

Vegetables  the  Year  Around. 

The  first  days  of  April,  1911,  were 
pleasant,  and  the  ground  looked  quite 
dry,  so  after  dinner  one  day  my  hus¬ 
band  said  “If  you  will  sprout  those 
early  seed  potatoes  I  will  plow  that 
ground  where  we  had  sweet  corn  last 
year,  and  we  will  put  some  potatoes 
in.”  In  what  seemed  a  very  short 
time  to  me  he  was  back,  and  we 
started  out,  each  with  a  pail ;  we  use 
Early  Everett  and  plant  good-sized 
whole  potatoes.  My  husband  is  a  very 
particular  farmer,  and  insists  on  the 
ground  being  thoroughly  fitted ;  ima¬ 
gine  my  surprise  to  find  that  he  had 
only  plowed  that  ground,  which  was  a 
gravelly  loam.  He  said  we  would 
plant  them  by  putting  a  heel  down 
firmly  between  the  furrows,  drop  the 
potato  in  and  cover  with  dirt,  place 
rows  in  every  other  furrow.  It  began 
to  rain  before  the  last  row  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Before  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  I  wished  our 
seed  potatoes  were  back  in  the  cellar. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  became  dry,  they 
were  dragged.  I  remarked  to  my  hus¬ 
band  that  those  potatoes  after  drag¬ 
ging  that  way  would  probably  look  like 
a  field  of  sowed  corn.  “Never  mind,” 
he  said,  “there  will  be  new  potatoes 
July  4.”  They  came  up  in  good  time 
straight  as  rows  could  be,  and  how 
they  grew !  The  ground  was  covered 
with  vines  when  they  commenced  to 
blossom.  The  first  day  of  July  we  had 
new  potatoes,  nice  size  and  dry.  My 
husband  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  asked,  “Did  you  find  those 
potatoes  in  rows  or  were  they  broad¬ 
cast  like  sowed  corn?”  We  used  from 
those  potatoes  until  Fall,  when  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  field  were  ripe,  and  had  seed 
for  another  year.  At  this  time  we  also 
gave  the  asparagus  a  coat  of  salt  and 
heavy  blanket  of  manure.  The  rhubarb 
was  worked  up,  and  had  a  coat  of 
manure  finished  with  a  top-dressing  of 
straw.  Our  garden  is  enclosed  with  a 
woven  wire  fence,  so  next  the  fence  a 
trench  was  dug,  and  manure  placed  in 
the  bottom  covered  with  dirt.  Here  we 
planted  peas,  Early  Alaska  and  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England  being  our  favorites. 

We  planted  beets,  radishes,  lettuce  and 
onions  with  the  garden  drill,  also  man¬ 
gel  beets  to  be  used  in  Winter  for  poul¬ 
try;  parsley,  curled  mustard  and  spin¬ 
ach.  We  use  Early  Egyptian  beet,  and 
plant  several  times ;  when  they  are  ten¬ 
der  and  a  little  larger  than  eggs,  I  boil 
them  until  tender,  place  in  cold  water, 
slip  the  peel  off  and  slice  in  fruit  cans; 
cover  with  vinegar  with  a  little  sugar 
and  salt  and  seal,  vinegar  to  be  boil¬ 
ing  when  turned  over  them,  and  we 
have  a  supply  of  beets  all  the  year.  For 
home  use  we  like  the  small  scarlet  tur¬ 
nip  radish  planted  frequently,  and 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  lettuce.  We 
have  a  bed  of  Multiplier  onions  near 
the  garden  fence,  that  furnished  all  our 
early  onions  and  sets.  We  plant  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  Danvers  for  use  through  the 
Summer  and  Winter;  when  pulled  in 
the  Fall  they  are  topped  and  dried,  then 
allowed  to  freeze  solid ;  placed  in  a  box 
with  alternate  layers  of  chaff  placed  in 
the  cellar,  they  will  keep  perfectly,  and 
are  very  mild  and  tender. 

The  hotbed  is  started  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  I  do  not  have  a  glass  top, 
only  a  frame  covered  with  burlap.  I 
sow  large  sweet  pepper  seed,  Spark’s 
Earliana  tomato,  for  early  fruits,  and 
Stone  for  late;  Golden  Self  Blanching 
celery  gives  us  the  best  results,  and 
keeps  well.  The  cabbage  and  cauliflow¬ 
er  seeds  are  sowed  in  beds  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  we  like  Early  Snowball  cauliflower, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  fot; 
early,  and  Danish  Ball  Head  for  the 
late  crop.  With  the  early  sowing  of 
seeds  we  put  in  the  Hollow  Crown  par¬ 
snip  and  Mammoth  salsify. 

As  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  we 
finish  our  planting,  planting  carrots, 
bush  Lima  beans,  and  for  the  main  crop 
of  beans  Lazy  Housewife  pole  beans 
where  they  run  on  the  woven  fence. 
Any  beans  left  in  the  Fall  are  shelled 
and  dried.  In  Winter  I  soak  these 
over  night,  parboil  with  a  little  soda, 
drain,  cook  slowly  till  done,  add  milk, 
pepper,  salt,  butter  and  thicken  slightly, 
and  they  could  hardly  be  told  from 
fresh  ones.  Peas  are  also  used  the  same 
way  only  they  must  be  dried  when 
young  and  tender. 

We  have  sweet  corn  planted  at  in¬ 
tervals  ;  some  of  this  is  canned  and 
dried,  so  we  have  a  good  supply  the 
year  around.  We  also  plant  popcorn; 
White  Rice  is  a  good  variety.  The  lit¬ 
tle  lad  has  charge  of  this.  We  are  very 
fond  of  melons,  and  plant  the  early 
Hackensack  muskmelon  and  an  early 
variety  of  watermelon.  Cucumbers  are 
planted  in  hills  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
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about  a  finger  long  they  are  gathered, 
placed  in  a  crock  containing  one  gal¬ 
lon  vinegar  (cold),  one  cup  mustard; 
these  will  keep  perfectly  if  kept  under 
the  vinegar  in  an  open  crock,  and  they 
are  crisp  as  when  first  picked.  I  also 
salt  some,  place  a  layer  of  salt  in  a 
crock,  add  a  layer  of  cucumbers,  then 
one  of  horse-radish  leaves,  finishing 
with  horse-radish;  they  will  keep  if 
kept  under  the  brine  for  two  years.  We 
like  the  Long  Green  variety.  We 
plant  Hubbard  and  Delicious  squash, 
small  pie  pumpkins;  these  are  placed 
near  tire  furnace  on  the  cellar  floor, 
and  will  dry  down,  and  keep  until 
Spring.  We  also  like  a  few  strap- 
leaved  turnips,  and  rutabagas. 

When  we  are  ready  to  set  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  garden  we  make  a  mellow 
soil  and  see  them  at  night  if  possible. 
When  they  are  done  growing  they  are 
pulled,  turned  head  down  on  the  ground, 
straw  is  placed  on  them,  then  a  light 
coat  of  earth  to  hold  the  straw  in 
place,  and  they  are  equal  to  buried  cab¬ 
bage  all  Winter.  We  plant  out  no  less 
than  50  tomato  plants  and  can  quanti¬ 
ties.  I  must  give  a  receipt  found  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  years  ago :  Peel  small  toma¬ 
toes,  place  whole  in  the  cans,  salt 
slightly,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and 
drop  in  a  boiler  of  hot  water  “after 
sealing,”  and  leave  until  cdol,  they  will 
keep  perfectly.  We  also  make  tomato 
pickle,  chili  sauce,  catsup,  piccalilli,  as 
well  as  other  pickles. 

Now  as  to  care  of  the  garden.  We 
usually  have  to  weed  it  by  hand  at 
least  twice  aside  from  hoeing,  and  us¬ 
ing  the  hand  cultivator.  We  never  try 
to  work  the  garden  after  chores,  it 
only  takes  about  a  day  thoroughly  to 
work  it  over.  The  children  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  help  with  this  work.  With 
the  fence  a  mass  of  sweet  peas  and 
scarlet  runner  beans,  morning  glories, 
as  well  as  the  beans,  and  peas,  with  a 
collection  of  roses,  to  which  we  add  a 
few  each  year,  the  sweet  herbs  and 
garden  pinks,  it  is  not  a  hard  place  to 
work.  On  Christmas  Day  I  served  a 
dinner  to  20  people,  father,  brothers, 
sister  and  their  families,  this  being  the 
first  time  in  years  we  had  been  together 
at  Christmas.  I  served  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dinner  such  as  the  loved  mother 
who  was  taken  from  us  long  ago  used 
to  serve.  Here  is  what  we  served : 
Oysters  raw  with  cider  vinegar  or  toma¬ 
to  catsup;  milk  stew  of  oysters,  crack¬ 
ers;  sweet  potatoes,  mashed  Irish  pota¬ 
toes;  four  roasted  chickens  stuffed, 
with  gravy;  steamed  Hubbard  squash; 
celery,  cabbage  salad ;  small  crisp  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  piccalilli,  Astrachan  jel¬ 
ly,  brown  bread,  buns,  apple  butter; 
mince  and  pumpkin  pie,  with  cheese; 
fruit  cake,  white  cake,  coffee;  nuts, 
candy,  and  oranges.  Here  is  what  it 
cost  aside  from  what  was  raised  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  garden. 


Sweet  potatoes  . 25 

Celery  . 30 

Qoffee  . 30 

Cheese  . 40 

Oysters,  2)4  qts .  1.25 

Crackers  . 50 

Candy,  Nuts  . 75 

Oranges  . 50 


$4.15 

Our  celery  last  year  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  AN  OHIO  FARMER'S  WIFE. 


New  Hampshire  Deer. 

Your  Connecticut  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  “Farmer,”  had  experience  with  deer 
so  different  from  mine  that  I  will  tell 
my  story  and  let  others  judge  which  is 
farthest  from  the  actual  course  of  things. 
I  live  •within  two  miles  of  the  center  of 
a  city  of  76.000  people,  where  wild  animals 
are  supposed  to  be  scarce,  yet  the  deer 
came  into  my  garden  and  ate  off  the  tops 
of  the  family  strawberry  patch  ivlien  plants 
were  in  bloom,  so  we  only  got  three  boxes 
where  we  might  have  had  a  bushel.  They 
ate  off  three  dozen  tomato  plants,  ail  we 
had,  all  but  one  plant  in  two  rows  of  sun¬ 
flowers  and  225  hills  of  beans.  Some  of 
the  beans  sprouted  up  and  grew  later,  so 
we  had  string  beans  and  a  few  to  shell,  but 
most  of  the  pods  were  immature  when  the 
frost  came,  and  I  lost  at  least  a  bushel  of 
beans,  and  as  I  paid  55  cents  a  quart  for 
the  seed  it  was  quite  a  disappointment, 
but  we  small  farmers  are  not  to  be  counted 
in  the  game.  I  have  had  deer  come  and 
cat  apples  from  the  tree,  and  could  not 
scare  them  so,  but  they  would  follow  me 
right  back  until  I  escorted  them  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  peppered  their  legs  with 
bird  shot.  If  they  do  not  eat  corn  they  are 
fond  of  beet  greens  and  green  peas,  as  I 
learned  last  Summer,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  previously  named.  Perhaps  we  have 
a  breed  of  better  feeders  up  here. 

New  Hampshire.  o.  H.  leavitt. 


Productiveness 
depends  on  the 
vitality  of 
the  tree 

Scale  or  other  sucking  insects 
greatly  decrease  the  vitality  of 
your  orchard -trees.  Unless  the 
ravages  of  these  pests  are  stopped, 
the  tree  is  soon  killed.  The  only 
thoroughly  satisfactory  remedy  is 
to  spray,  and  by  using  Sherwin- 
Williams  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  you 
are  assured  of  obtaining  safe, 
certain  and  paying  results  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

This  material  is  guaranteed  to 
test  33°  Baum 6,  the  recognized 
standard.  It  does  not  crystallize  and 
clog  the  spray  -  pump,  and  when 
used  at  the  proper  dilution,  acts  as 
an  exceptionally  effective  fungicide. 

Use  S-W  Lime- Sulfur  Solution 
and  get  more  fruit  and  belter 
fruit . 


The  Sherwin-  Williams  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  INSECTICIDES 
635  CANAL  RD.  ,»0s  CLEVELAND,  O. 


ILE  DEY0  POWER  SPRAYER 

r 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  ONE  YEAR 
How  ?  Why  ? 

Send  for  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog,  12-C, 
and  learn.  It’s  free,  if  you  write. 


THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


DEYO  POWER  ENGINES,  1  #«•  15H.  P. 

I  Send  for  Catalog,!  13-C.  , 


WOOD  ASH 
SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid)  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  TWO  FAMOUS  STARK  BOOKS  FREE. 

“Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book”  and 
“Condensed  Stark  Year  Book.”  Two  splen¬ 
did  volumes  which  tell  the  amazing  story  of 
modern-day  fruit-culture.  They  tell  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  though  sensational  story  of  profits 
made  from  commercial  and  home-orchards. 
These  books  show  just  what  you  can  make 
from  a  Stark  Orchard.  “Stark  Orchard 
Planting  Book,”  the  Master  Book  of  Master 
Minds.  Trustworthy  information,  compiled 
by  our  great  Special  Service  Department, 
given  free  to  the  whole  world !  Not  a  cata¬ 
logue  or  piece  of  advertising  literature,  but 
a  well  of  information — as  the  authors  say: 
“The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  the  collection  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life 
working  with  trees.  Many  have  had  scien¬ 
tific  training.  All  are  rich  in  that  greatest 
of  all  knowledge — practical  experience.”  It 
tells  the  real  secret  of  success  in  orchard 
planting.  At  planting  times  most  mistakes 
occur !  This  invaluable  book  explains  how 
to  avoid  failure  in  fruit  growing  that  is 
directly  due  to  costly  mistakes  made  when 
the  trees  are  planted.  We  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  here  the  priceless  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  valuable  volume.  You  must 
have  the  book  itself.  The  edition  is  lim¬ 
ited — the  supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Stark’s  Beautiful  Condensed  Year  Book — 
“A  Diamond  Mine”  of  Information.  Here 
you  will  find  the  boiled-down  fact3  on  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants, 
vines  and  other  nursery  products,  gleaned 
In  the  busy  lifetimes  of  these  great  horti¬ 
culturists.  As  “handy”  and  indispensable 
for  experienced  orcliardists  as  to  beginners. 
In  this  book  is  included  Stark  Bros.’  com¬ 
plete  catalogue,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  This  wonderful  book  adds  new 
lustre  to  the  three-quarters-of-a-century  rep¬ 
utation  for  honest  dealing  which  Stark  Bros, 
have  won.  You  might  as  well  have  these 
two  books  treasures  in  your  home.  They 
are  waiting  here  for  you  to  ask  for  them. 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  and  Orchards  Co., 
238  Stark  Station,  Louisiana.  Missouri. 


PLANT  CORN 


KING  CORN  FIELD” 


Peas,  Beans,  Beets, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 


Plant 


and 


Fer 


tilize 


Same 

Time 


marks  out  rows  and  plants  in  drills  or  kills,  4%,  9, 
12, 18. 24, 36  or  72  inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  other 
seed  at  same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  wet,  dry.  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full 
guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Book. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 
Box  75  .  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  Of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organizar- 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SWIFT’S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Insect  Pest  Destroyer! 

Easy  to  mix  —  sure  to  kill.  Death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects.  Save  your 
trees,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Put  up  in  paste  or  dry  form. 

(Conforms  to  the  National  Insecticide  Act  of  1910.) 

Be  Sure  and  Ask  for  S  W IF  T’S 

and  thus  always  secure  GUARANTEED  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Send  for  Circular.  34:  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FACTS 

ABOUT 

APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the  better  the  fniit.  The  longer  trees  are  sprayed  with  “Scalecide,”  the  more  beautiful,  healthful 
and  fruitful  they  become.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Experts  Association,  has  used  “Scalecide”  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  past  six  years  on  his  160  acre  orchard  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.  He  gets  twice  the  price  for  his  apples  laid  down  at 
his  Railroad  Station  that  .the  growers  do  in  Hood  River.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barclay,  of  Cranbury,  the  acknowledged  champion 
apple  grower  of  New  Jersey,  has  taken  all  the  first  prizes  for  the  past  four  years  at  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 
meetings.  He  lias  used  ‘‘Scalecide”  exclusively  for  the  past  six  years.  Men  who  KJYOW  use  “Scalecide.”  A  postal  request 
to  Dept  N  will  bring  von  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,” 
and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  It 
to  any  It.  It.  Station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  60-gal. 
bbls.,  $26.00 ;  30-gal.  bbls.,  $16.00 ;  lo-gal.  cans,  $6.75 ;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  60  Church  St.,  N ew  York  City, 


1912. 
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FORCING  WINTER  RHUBARB. 

0.  T.  II.,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. — Can  rhu¬ 
barb  be  successfully  forced  In  Winter?  Will 
one  of  your  readers  tell  us  all  about  how 
to  do  it?  What  kind  of  place  is  required? 
What  is  the  best  temperature?  How  much 
will  a  root  produce  and  how  long  does  it 
take  to  grow  it?  What  varieties  are  best 
for  this  purpose?  What  does  it  generally 
retail  for?  Is  the  business  profitable? 

Ans. — Prepare  the  ground  same  as 
for  potatoes ;  plant  three  feet  apart  in 
rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  in 
rich  heavy  soil,  the  richer  the  better  so  it 
is  not  too  light;  rhubarb  requires  heavier 
soil  than  most  other  things  to  do  the 
best.  Cultivate  every  two  weeks  the 
first  year ;  second  year  we  cover  in 
Spring  eyes  or  crowns  of  roots  with 
a  large  fork  and  grain  shovel  full  of 
burnt-out  manure  or  straw  manure,  so 
as  to  pull  early  stalks  in  Spring,  when 
it  is  in  demand.  This  also  acts  as 
mulch  next  year,  and  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  when  done  pulling  cultivate 
same  as  first  year.  Then  if  season  and 
soil  were  all  right  roots  ought  to  be  as 
big  as  an  ordinary  bushel  basket  or  half 
anyway,  and  can  be  taken  out  and 
forced.  If  it  has  gone  through  a  dry 
season  one  more  year  or  sometimes  two 
are  required  to  perfect  roots  so  as  to 
be  large  and  solid  for  best  results. 

In  forcing  we  take  a  breaking  plow, 
two,  three  and  four  horses,  enough  to 
do  the  work,  and  plow  around  the  rhu¬ 
barb  patch  as  close  to  roots  as  possible; 
then  take  root  out  on  single  furrow, 
set  up  on  plowed  ground  and  go  at  it 
again  till  all  are  out  wanted ;  then  set 
hotbed  boxes  in  sheltered  place,  dig 
out  about  four  to  six  inches  soil.  Boxes 
we  use  are  six  feet  by  12.  Haul  roots 
to  boxes  carefully,  not  to  shake  all 
dirt  off ;  set  in  boxes  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible,  crowns  up,  fill  cracks  and  cover 
crowns  with  fine  light  soil.  Be  careful 
not  to  injure  crowns  in  handling.  Be¬ 
fore  taking  with  plow  we  like  to  have 
roots  freeze  a  little;  that  is  ground 
froze  about  three  or  four  inches.  If  it 
does  not  freeze,  then  we  let  set  in  boxes 
after  soil  is  on  crowns  and  freeze  as 
hard  as  it  wants  to  till  about  New  Years 
or  middle  of  January;  then  set  an 
empty  box  on  top  of  this  one,  cover 
with  boards  and  double  cover  so  as  to 
keep  manure  water  out  of  bed  and  off 
rhubarb  stems;  then  bank  outside  of 
boxes.  We  set  two  boxes  lengthwise 
side  by,  side  so  forcing  two  at  once. 
Bank  with  cold  manure  or  manure  that 
has  lost  first  heat  18  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  tapering  to  12  inches  at  level 
with  top  of  boxes,  outside  of  boxes. 
Then  we  have  hot  horse-manure  piled 
up  for  the  purpose  in  first  heat  which 
cover  over  top  one  foot  deep  and  in 
about  one  week  examine  bed  as  to  tem¬ 
perature.  Do  not  let  bed  get  over  65° 
or  75°  at  most,  or  stalks  will  bleach  and 
spindle.  According  to  weather  in  about 
three  or  four  weeks  you  can  pull  rhu¬ 
barb  that  will  look  like  a  lot  of  old- 
fashioned  candy.  I  have  opened  beds  at 
times  so  full  of  tops  that  you  could  put 
your  hand  against  one  corner  and  shake 
the  whole  bed  of  stalks.  I  am  now 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  forcing  sea¬ 
son,  and  have  some  to  pull  next  week 
if  zero  weather  will  let  up;  if  not  I 
will  use  a  tent  to  cover  over  bed.  Steam 
from  hot  manure  which  is  in  bed  will 
go  against  canvas  tent,  freeze,  and  you 
can  pull  at  your  leisure. 

You  can  force  in  cellars  or  caves  or 
any  place  that  can  be  heated  up  to  60 
degrees;  barn  cellar  is  an  ideal  place, 
but  I  like  hotbed  boxes,  for  I  can  drive 
up  to  them,  lift  roots  in,  and  when  done 
crop  has  been  pulled  two  or  three  times 
and  roots  will  do  no  more.  We  can 
load  up  in  wagon  much  easier  to  haul 
out  in  field  for  manure,  for  when  rhu¬ 
barb  root  has  been  forced  the  crop 
is  the  life  of  root,  and  it  dies;  it  is  no 
good  only  for  fertilizer  after  that. 

Now  as  to  selling;  I  do  not  have  to 
hunt  customers ;  they  find  me  and  I 
grade  my  crop  so  as  to  have  three 
grades.  The  largest  I  call  fancy,  and 
tie  up  for  10  cents  the  bunch,  three  or 
four  stalks  to  bunch ;  the  next,  medium, 
which  I  generally  wholesale  for  about 
70  to  90  cents  a  dozen  bunches.  The 
small  is  the  very  slender  and  white 
stems  for  which  I  receive  five  cents 
the  bunch.  I  retail  most  all  of  my 
product.  The  best  varieties  are  the  old- 
fashioned  red  wine  plant,  and  Linnaeus. 
Dayton,  Ohio.  e.  n.  b. 


SPRING  WORK  ON  THE  TRUCK  FARM. 

PART  II. 

Early  Peas. — With  the  melon  ground 
ready  our  next  work  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  planting  early  peas.  We 
have  put  this  crop  in  on  March 
4  but  the  15th  is  more  nearly 
an  average  date.  For  early  peas  we 
manured  with  well-rotted  cow  manure 
distributed  in  the  furrow.  Unless  the 
ground  is  quite  damp  it  is  best  to  cover 
the  manure  with  a  layer  of  soil  before 
sowing  the  seed.  If  soil  is  wet,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  found  it  an  advantage  to 
sow  the  peas  directly  on  the  manure. 

Early  Cabbage. — The  next  crop  to 
claim  our  attention  is  early  cabbage.  The 
time  of  planting  varies  with  the  season, 
but  is  usually  done  as  soon  after  March 
15  as  possible.  The  variety  grown  is 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Seed  is  sown 
in  the  cold  frame  about  November  20. 
They  are  carried  over  Winter  in  the  cold 
frame  and  by  planting  time  have  made 
good  plants.  As  they  have  had  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  they  are  in  condition  (by  pro¬ 
per  regulation  of  ventilation  and  water¬ 
ing,  the  last  two  weeks  of  growth)  to 
withstand  almost  any  amount  of  frost, 
or  even  light  freezes.  These  hardy  plants 
take  hold  quickly  and  make  early  heads. 
The  ground  for  cabbage  is  plowed,  ma¬ 
nured,  marked  out  and  fertilized  the 
same  as  for  onions,  with  low  flat  ridges 
made  up  2)4  feet  apart.  Plants  are  set 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  We  use  the 
“puncher  and  tongs”  for  setting  cabbage 
plants  and  can  do  fully  as  good  work 
with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  with 
trowel  or  dibble.  In  passing  I  might  say 
we  find  the  puncher  and  tongs  to  be 
about  the  only  practical  hand  transplant¬ 
ing  machine  for  work  in  our  sandy  soil. 
They  are  cheap,  easily  made,  can  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  plants  and  as  there  is 
no  stooping  they  are  much  more  pleasant 
to  work  than  a  trowel.  This  machine  is 
used  throughout  this  section  for  setting 
sweet  potato  plants.  A  skilled  workman 
with  boy  to  drop  plants  can  set  14,000 
to  18,000  plants  a  day,  while  experts 
have  set  20,000  or  more  a  day. 

Strawberry  Planting. — After  cab¬ 
bage  are  in  we  try  if  possible  to  set  the 
new  bed  of  strawberries.  We  have  a 
few  fields  of  heavy  sandy  loam,  rather 
low,  that  grow  good  Gandy  strawberries. 
These  are  good  shippers,  and  we  make 
them  our  main  variety.  Ground  has 
been  plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  unless  prev¬ 
iously  enriched  is  at  that  time  broadcast 
with  10  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  this 
manure  is  now  harrowed  in  and  plants 
set  in  rows  4)4  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
in  the  row.  They  are  allowed  to  fill  up 
and  make  matted  rows ;  however,  we 
prefer  having  the  plants  grow  rather 
thinly  in  the  row,  otherwise  they  will 
be  too  close  for  best  berries.  No  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  when  setting  plants,  but 
on  old  beds  at  this  season  we  sometimes 
apply  a  light  top  dressing  of  high  grade 
fertilizer  with  good  results  provided  they 
were  not  heavily  mulched  with  manure 
the  previous  Fall,  or  the  ground  not  too 
rich.  On  rich  ground  we  find  it  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  fertilize  heavily  in  the  Spring 
when  berries  are  grown  in  matted  rows, 
for  the  foliage  will  be  entirely  too  dense 
and  berries  soft.  If  there  is  time  after 
strawberries  are  set  we  prepare  the 
ground  for  cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and 
squashes,  furrow  it  out  and  manure, 
placing  a  large  shovelful  of  fine  hog 
manure  in  each  hill  and  cover  as  for 
watermelons  in  preparation  for  planting. 
However,  this  work  usually  waits  until 
the  first  of  April,  for  from  March  20 
to  April  1  most  of  the  time  is  spent 
around  the  cold  frames  and  hothouses 
in  making  beds  and  transplanting  the 
tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper  plants,  also 
in  making  beds  for  growing  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants. 


Keeping  Qualities  of  Phosphate. 

Will  phosphate  containing  ammonia  lose 
any  of  its  value  by  keeping  over  one  year 
in  a  dry  place  in  the  barn?  l.  l.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  presume  you  mean  a  mixed  fertilizer. 
A  true  “phosphate”  contains  little  plant 
food  except  phosphoric  acid.  There  will  bo 
little  or  no  loss  of  ammonia  if  the  bags  are 
kept  dry.  There  must  be  both  heat  and 
moisture  to  start  fermentation.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  probably  harden  or  “cake”  so  it 
will  not  drill  so  well. 


Beets  and  Slavery. — I  read  the  article 
of  T.  F.  upon  “Sugar  Beet  Culture  and 
Slavery”  to  my  wife,  and  as  I  finished  the 
article  I  remarked  to  her :  “The  picture 
is  too  true.  It  ought  to  appeal  to  every 
student  of  sociology  and  political  economy. 
What  kind  of  citizens  will  those  poor  chil¬ 
dren  make?”  And  she  replied:  “Just  the 
kind  the  politicians  want.” 

Michigan.  "uncle  dick." 


Big  Bargains  in 
QUAKER  CITY 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FEED  MILLS  ■flBB 

The  standard  of  quality  for  41  years.  23  styles,  1 
from  hand  to  20  horsepower. 

Freight  Paid ,  Sent  on  Free  Trial.  lA 

Grind  Corn  and  Cob,  Feed, 

Taule  Meal,  Shuck  and  Kaffir  S' — - 

Corn  and  all  kinds  of  small  Krain, 

separately  or  mixed.  If  the  mill  ,,  K 

Is  not  entirely  satisfactory  after  VIHiV???-  'p&di  } 

trial,  return  It  at  our  expense.  ©sSu&H  'f!  , .  ■  iVYI  ] 
We  also  handle  Engines,  Cutters, 

Shelters.  Send  for  Free  Catalog,  t 

The  A.  W .  Straub  Co.  .  FaF 

Dept.  E,  8740  Filbert  St.,  Philn  V o. 

Dopt.  T,  3709  S.Asbland  A v., Chicago, 111. T- 

’  Get  the  Real  Truth  About 
KEROSENE  ENGINES 

A  Perfect  Kerosene  Engine  for  farm  ose  at  last!  Act¬ 
ually  gives  25  to  30  per  cent  more  power  from  the  same  amount  of 
fuel.  Earns  its  whole  cost  in  a  year  by  Bavin#  in  cost  to  operate. 

Get  Posted  on  the  UTICA — the  Only  Long-Stroke 
Farm  Engine.  Absolutely  nothing  like  it  on  the  market 

A  size  and  type  for  every  purpose.  Ten-year  guarantee.  Free 

Write  for  FREE  Engine  Book  B.F.  and  Special  Offer 

The  handsomest  and  most  valuable  farm  on 
frine  book  ever  published.and  full  particulars  ft 
of  our  Special  Offer  SENT  FREE.  SO  days’ 

Trial;  extra  liberal  offer.  A  postal 
brings  everything.  Address 

Xargil  Manufacturing  Co* 

73  Lafayette  St.  p  Jjf 

tJTica.  Np'jv  York  /ini  cv-— -■ — -  ■  -"SlSjS 

’  -a-  ~  '  —  A  ^ 

Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

TTERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  he 

JT1  relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant  yet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  oil  any  other  engine 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine— ad  justs  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  It. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  If 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol’ 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  he  used. 

Positive ,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  27  years 

You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton — the  latest 

find 

Keep  This 

Great  Engine 

We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  on  your  simple  request  with¬ 
out  an  order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use 
the  engine  10  whole  days — use  it  all  you  want. 
Then  if  you  don’t  want  it  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us 
only  $7.50  and  you  can  pay  the  rest  In 
the  easiest  monthly  payments. 

We  .and  you  the  engine  free,  to  prove  to  you  that  It 

Is  the  greatest  air  cooled  3  horse  power  engine  on  earth. 
Also  your  choice  of  H.  P.  and  7  H.  P.  engines. 

We  Wc.nt  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any 
other  engine  that  costs  twice  and  three  times  as  much  — 
the  only  engine  that  has  the  powerful  chilled  cylinder. 

Ten  DaysTrial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline 
engines  for  farm  and  shop  use.  We  want  you  to  see  that 
women  and  children  can  run  tbi9  engine.  Use  the  engine 
to  run  the  pumps  and  any  other  machinery  you  may  have. 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  CyhnderGasoline  Engine  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 

The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  Sl.flOOchallangeoffcr. 

Send  For  FREE  Catalog. 

W rite  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  our  new  book.  “How  to  UsePowei,”  free 
and  postpaid.  Write  to  us  today. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

DEPARTMENT  4293  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Suppose  Your  Roof  was 
a  Slab  of  Stone ! 

You  wouldn’t  think  of  putting1  paint 
or  gravel  on  it  to  water-proof  and 
preserve  it. 

You  wouldn’t  worry  about  it  rotting, 
rusting,  drying  out,  melt- 
i  ing  or  deteriorating  in  any 
way. 

And  you  wouldn’t  be 
alarmed  if  sparks  or  burn¬ 
ing  embers  fell  on  your 
roof. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is 
practically  such  a  stone 
roofing. 


consists  of  layer  on  layer  of  Asbestos  (stone)  Felt  securely 
cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — two  indestruct¬ 
ible  minerals.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  therefore  practically 
indestructible.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in 
good  condition  on  many  buildings  where  it  has  been  in  service  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century  without  paint,  gravel  or  repairs. 

It  has  withstood  the  fierce  flames  of  a  plumber’s  blow  torch  for  nearly  an 
hour  without  injury  or  without  the  boards  to  which  it  was  nailed  being 
even  scorched. 

Half  a  century  of  roofing  experience  and  our  positive  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  is  behind  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  buildings  in  any  climate. 

Your  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — if  not,  send  your  order  to  our 
nearest  Branch. 

Sample  of  Asbestos  Rock,  FREE 

We  want  to  send  you  a  sample  of  the  odd  rock  from  which  this  roofing 
is  made.  Simply  write  our  nearest  house  on  a  postal  and  ask  for  a  piece 
of  crude  Asbestos  and  Book  No.  48. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  /j$8  E5T0S 

and  Magnesia  Products  •>•*• 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

Boston  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans 

Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee  New  York 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Omaha  _  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Pittsburgh  Seattle 


For  Canada: -THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal.  Que.  Winnipeg.  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C.  1578 
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March  9, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


“FARMERS  OF  FORTY  CENTURIES.” 
Part  II. 

Plant  Food  Losses. — You  see  our  wise 
men  are  already  beginning  to  be  frightened 
over  the  great  loss  of  plant  food.  There  is 
talk  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  might  be  done  but  it  would  be 
like  a  spoonful  to  a  cartload  compared  to 
the  fearful  drain  of  plant  food  and  mud 
which  escapes  into  the  ocean  each  year. 
We  cannot  stop  that  fearful  drain  by  legis¬ 
lation.  It  must  be  done  by  using  canals 
and  ponds  to  hold  the  surplus  water.  We 
shall  see  later  how  the  Chinese  use  the  niud 
from  their  canals  to  fertilize  the  land.  We 
know  a  number  of  farmers  who  have  small 
ponds.  During  a  drought  or  when  the  pond 
is  low  they  find  several  inches  of  black  de¬ 
posit  all  over  the  bottom.  This  has  sunk 
out  of  the  water,  and  when  put  on  the  land 
or  into  a  compost  always  shows  itself  in  a 
crop.  If  this  comes  out  of  the  water  of  a 
small  pond,  imagine  what  must  be  lost  out 
of  the  rainfall  which  soaks  and  gullies 
through  the  open  land.  The  Chinese  keep 
their  soil  filled  with  humus  and  always 
covered  with  some  living  crop.  This  en¬ 
ables  it  to  hold  and  utilize  more  of  this 
moisture  but  the  storage  canals  and  ponds 
keep  the  reserve.  Of  course  rice  culture  re¬ 
quires  an  abundance  of  water,  yet  all  crops 
are  insured  by  providing  for  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Chinaman  feeds  and  clothes  his 
family  out  of  the  produce  ftom  about  2% 
of  our  acres.  And  think  with  what  patient 
toil  this  water  is  raised  out  of  the  canal 
or  well.  There  are  few  engines  in  use  for 
pumping.  In  some  eases  cows  or  water 
buffaloes  are  hitched  to  a  sort  of  sweep 
power  and  made  to  run  a  pump.  A  large 
part  of  the  irrigating  water  is  raised  by 
human  power.  There  are  foot  pumps  on 
which  men  work  as  in  a  tread  [tower,  slowly 
and  patiently  lifting  the  water  to  their 
fields.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
father  and  several  cons  stepping  monoton¬ 
ously'  ou  in  these  foot  pumps  hour  after 
hour  as  the  small  stream  of  water  was 
lifted.  Other  pumps  were  built  like  the 
paddle  wheel  of  an  old  sidewheeled  steam¬ 
boat.  In  these  cases  the  operator  “walks” 
on  the  outer  rim,  slowly  turning  the  wheel 
and  paddling  up  a  small  quantity  of  water 
which  runs  off  into  a  trough.  One  may  well 
wonder  what  these  patient  toilers  are  think¬ 
ing  about  as  they  go  cheerfully  through 
their  monotonous  round  of  labor.  Is  it  the 
patient  heritage  of  centuries  or  a  religion 
based  on  fate?  1  certainly  should  not  envy 
the  job  of  one  who  must  bring  up  a  boy 
iu  any  such  “old-fashioned”  way.  I  think 
It  is  because  the  plain  food  problem  has 
crowded  the  Chinese  so  hard  and  constantly 
that  they  have  had  little  time  or  energy 
to  spend  on  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  “larger  affairs  of  life.”  Yet,  what 
strength  of  will  must  be  theirs  to  hold  the 
body  up  to  such  grinding  toil  ! 

Plant  Food. — It  is  hard  for  our  people 
to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese 
save  all  mnnurial  wastes.  There  is  no 
sewage  system  of  carrying  away  human 
wastes  in  the  large  Chinese  cities,  because 
this  would  mean  a  vast  drain  of  fertility 
into  the  river. and  ocean.  It  is  all  needed 
on  the  land,  and  so  earth  closets  are  used — 
the  wastes  being  collected  every  morning. 
They  are  carried  away  in  boats  through  the 
canals  or  In  small  wheelbarrow  tanks.  The 
idea  Is  to  put  everything  of  this  nature  into 
the  soil.  Every  scrap  of  manure  is  gathered 
from  the  roads  or  streets — nothing  is 
wasted.  Instead  of  paying  great  sums  of 
money  to  have  these  wastes  removed  King 
states  that  the  city  of  Shanghai  sold  the 
right  to  remove  these  wastes  once  per  day 
for  $31,000  in  gold  !  On  the  farms  are  to 
bo  found  great  earthenware  jars  of  500  to 
1,000  pounds  capacity  for  holding  these 
wastes.  King  saw  a  pigpen  with  a  tight 
floor  of  stone  which  had  been  washed  clean 
— even  the  washings  used  in  a  compost.  All 
this  may  seem  very  small  business  to  many 
of  our  .farmers — but  see  what  It  means! 
After  4,000  years  of  cultivation  one-sixth 
of  an  acre  of  good  land  in  China  will  main¬ 
tain  one  person !  This  is  the  result  of  sav¬ 
ing  water  and  plant  food  which  in  our 
system  of  farming  is  wasted.  Think  what 
an  American  with  10  good  acres  could  do  if 
he  could  make  his  soil  as  productive.  I 
give  much  space  to  this  wonderfully  useful 
book  because  it  gets  down  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  plant  food  problem. 

Saving  Wastes. — Up  to  within  a  few 
years  the  Chinese  hare  made  Little  or  no  use 
of  “fertilizers”  as  we  understand  chemical 
plant  food.  In  England  and  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  in  this  country,  plant  food 
from  the  corners  of  tlie  earth  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  applied  to  the  soil.  Battlefields 
have  been  dug  up,  sea  islands  scraped, 
swamps  tapped  and  mines  opened,  with  the 
result  that  iu  both  continents  the  older 
soils  are  most  productive  and  profitable. 


The  Chinese  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
this  commercial  plant  food,  but  by  saving 
what  other  nations  waste  they  have  kept 
up  their  soiL  There  could  be  no  better 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  economy.  One  saves  every 
scrap  of  fertility  and  keeps  its  money  at 
home.  The  other  wastes  billions  of  value  in 
plant  food  and  then  spends  millions  in  an 
effort  to  replace  it.  Let  us  see  what  this 
means.  The  chemists  tell  us  that  the  aver- 
ege  annual  waste  for  1,000,000  of  adult  pop¬ 
ulation  will  carry  over  7,000,000  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  2,500,000  pounds  of  potash  and 
1,000,000  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Under 
•  our  present  system  of  sewage  this  and  more 
is  swept  away  into  the  sea.  We  think  this 
“sanitary”  disposal  of  these  wastes  a  great 
achievement.  Clustered  around  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  ILiver  are  the  homes  of 
3,000,000  and  more  adults — all  draining  to 
the  ocean.  We  nearly  had  a  “tariff  war” 
with  Germany  over  the  importation  of  less 
than  half  the  potash  wasted  in  this  way 
from  the  single  city  of  New  York.  In 
China  the  system  of  using  these  wastes 
enables  the  Chinese  people  to  put  back  to 
their  soil  each  year  182,000,000  tons  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ! 

Fertilizer  History.— -Down  near  Cape 
Cod  during  the  period  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  people  had  started  well  toward  these 
“small”  plant  food  economies.  There  was 
little  manure  to  buy  and  fertilizers  had  not 
been  developed  as  now.  I  have  spent  hours 
as  a  little  boy  on  the  road  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  picking  up  horse  manure  wheTever 
it  could  be  found  as  public  property.  We 
scoured  the  country  for  old  Loncs,  raked 
forest  leaves  and  dug  up  swamp  muck.  Had 
I  thrown  any  kind  of  ashes  out  as  boys 
do  now  1  should  have  been  whipped  !  Every 
scrap  of  waste  was  saved  and  used.  Then 
came  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  chemical 
fertilizers  for  various  crops.  They  were 
easy  to  buy  if  not  to  pay  lor  and  people 
let  go  their  economical  habits  and  let  the 
wastes  alone.  It  must  be  evident  that  with¬ 
in  three  generations  this  fearful  drain  of 
plant  food  waste  must  be  stopped.  Of 
course  some  of  it  is  returned— fish  gives  us 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  seaweed 
gives  potash,  but  it  is  like  pouring  out  a 
barrel  and  getting  back  a  spoonful. 

A  Civilized  Waste. — In  this  connection 
King  discusses  the  substitution  of  tobacco 
for  opium  among  the  Chinese.  Opium  is  no 
longer  openly  used  iu  China  except  by  some 
who  are  old  with  the  habit  confirmed.  There 
are  heavy  penalties  against  growing  the 
poppy  for  opium  making — from  flue  up  to 
death.  Yet  as  the  opium  habit  goes  out 
tobacco  comes  in.  Aside  from  the  filthy 
nature  of  this  habit  King  shows  how  the 
tobacco  crop  will  exhaust  the  soil.  The  U. 
S.  tobacco  crop  of  821,000,000  pounds  took 
from  the  soil  28,000,000  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
29,000,000  pounds  of  potash  and  2,500,000 
of  phosphoric  acid.  This  was  lost  in  such 
a  way  that  even  the  Chinese  could  not  re¬ 
cover  and  save  this  plant  food.  This 
toba-oco  land  would  produce  20,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  which  would  provide  food 
and  return  fertility  to  the  land.  Should 
China  consume  as  much  tobacco  per  capita 
as  is  used  in  this  country,  her  people  would 
need  2,S00  million  pounds.  It  if  were 
grown  at  home  it  would  mean  a  food  short¬ 
age  of  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  food 
and  a  loss  of  the  plant  food.  If  the  Chi¬ 
nese  continue  to  import  tobacco,  the  vast 
sum  of  money  required  to  pay  for  it  must 
be  earned  from  other  crops  and  the  plant 
food  value  must  also  be  raised  in  cash  and 
sent  abroad  for  fertilizers !  King  writes  a 
powerful  statement  against  tobacco.  He 
says  that  China  must  sooner  or  later  pro¬ 
hibit  tobacco  growing  as  she  has  that  of  the 
poppy  in  order  to  save  her  land  and  her 
money.  King  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
civilized  nations  must  in  time  adopt  such 
u  measure,  for  the  drain  of  money  and  waste 
of  plant  food  for  tobacco  cannot  be  en¬ 
dured  forever ! 

Feeding  Plants. — If  the  Chinese  farmer 
could  discuss  a  station  bulletin  he  would  say 
he  wanted  all  nitrogen  “available.”  Most 
of  the  wastes  which  are  saved  as  plant  food 
are  applied  as  liauids  or  as  composts. 
Manure  is  put  into  jars  or  cisterns  and 
mixed  with  water — with  ashes  added  as 
needed.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers  tell  us 
of  their  '“wet  mixtures”  in  which  tankage, 
leather,  muck,  rock  phosphate,  etc.,  are 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  put  into  con¬ 
crete  “dens”  to  work  and  stew  at  a  fearful 
heat.  The  plant  food  comes  out  more  avail¬ 
able  than  when  it  went  in.  The  Chinaman 
also  has  his  "wet  mixtures”  of  manure, 
ashes  and  water.  He  ferments  it  until 
ready  and  then  carries  in  buckets  and  pours 
around  the  plants.  This  starts  them  as  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  would.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Chinese  farmer  forces  his 
crops  into  a  quick  growth  so  as  to  keep  the 
ground  covered  and  grow  as  many  crops 
as  possible  each  year. 

If  not  used  as  a  liauid  the  material  is 
composted,  which  results  in  working  up 
coarse  material  into  a  fine  product  and  also 


making  it  more  available.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  masters  at  compost  making. 
They  let  nature  do.  for  the  most  part,  what 
we  pay  our  fertilizer  dealers  for  doing.  In 
parts  of  Japan  oriees  and  subsidies  are 
provided  for  farmers  making  the  best  com¬ 
post  heaps.  In  one  case  payment  is  made 
to  all  farmers  who  will  nrovide  and  use  a 
compost  covering  20  to  40  sauare  yards  in 
accordance  with  certain  nrovisions.  In  an¬ 
other  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  compost 
heap  in  the  county,  and  these  prize  heaps 
are  entered  in  a  competition  with  prize 
winners  in  other  counties.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  this  means  far  more 
to  the  community  than  a  horse  race  or  a 
ball  game.  In  America  the  iatter  sports 
would  draw  a  great  crowd,  while  it  is 
doubtful  if  half  a  dozen  “cranks”  could  bo 
induced  to  go  and  look  at  a  compost  heap. 
Yet  the.  latter  might  mean  the  enduring  life 
of  that  community,  while  the  race  or  ball 
game  would  be  like  froth  on  the  milk  pall. 

H.  w.  c. 

THE  PEACH  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

We  used  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
only  way  to  sell  our  peaches  was  through 
the  grocery  stores  and  commission  men 
of  the  nearby  towns.  This  entailed 
delivery  by  wagons  a  distance  of  six  to 
12  miles,  quite  an  undertaking  with 
limited  teams  and  a  perishable  product. 
We  managed  this  way  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  one  season,  when  weather 
conditions  were  such  that  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  get  the  fruit  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  good  condition,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  brown  rot.  The  situation 
called  for  radical  treatment,  so  we 
adopted  the  plan  of  selling  in  the  or¬ 
chard  to  the  consumer  at  about  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  As  a  result  of  this  method 
the  remainder  of  that  crop  went  before 
it  had  a  chance  to  rot,  some  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  were  really  ready  to  pick. 
We  have  followed  this  plan  ever  since 
with  very  satisfactory  results  to  the 
producer  and  I  presume  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  we  usually  have  more  de¬ 
mand  than  peaches,  one  season  disposing 
of  over  3000  baskets  in  this  way  at  re¬ 
tail,  beside  selling  a  few  hundred  to 
dealers  who  came  after  them. 

The  point  is  this,  we  estimate  that 
transportation,  commission,  etc.  would 
cost  15  cents  to  25  cents  per  basket,  and 
by  giving  the  buyers  this  much  of  a 
reduction,  they  feel  justified  in  driving 
often  10  to  15  miles  and  buying  freely. 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  would  not  work  with  other  prod- 


Wiies  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women’s  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women’s  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  qualities  of  their  clothes 
aro  of  the  same  high  grade  that  is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  tho  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  tho  big  cities.  And  yet,  these 
Montgomery  Ward  <fc  Co.  customers  are  paying 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you,  too,  can  have  the  best 
Quality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  buy  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN'S  SPRING  AND  SUM- 
BIER  FASHION  BOOK.  Ton  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0.  which  is  the  number  of 
this  book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  diarge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
tho  fit,  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every, 
thing — about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  aro  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  we  wifi  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  tho  numbers  of  the  other  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 

24.  Underwear 
Samples. 

27.  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet. 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion -Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

36.  Muslin  Wear. 

37.  Millinery. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 

7.  Furniture. 

0.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  List. 

3  5.  Carpets  &  Rugs. 

3  7.  Baby  Carriages. 

19.  Sewing  Machines. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  name  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  ub  immediately. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Please  send  me  the  following  books  free  of  charge: 


Book  Numbers  30, 


Name  . . . - . . 

P.  O.  ... . . . . . . . 
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State  . .  * —  ............... 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 


UCtS.  C.  P.  B. 


German  Parcels  Post — Regarding  the 
German  parcels  post  described  by  Mr.  Price 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  would  like  to  mention  that 
the  first  zone  there  (10  miles)  means  10 
German  geographic  miles,  which  is  about 
50  American  miles.  For  this  distance  the 
charges  were  35  years  ago  25  pfennigs  or 
six  cents,  and  beyond  that  thoroughout  the 
country,  double,  and  I  think  it  is  so  to-day. 

New  York.  John  iiaesloqp. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

OKU  AgTieulUiml  Lime  is  Granular  in  form.  Our 
Ground  Limestone  is  of  a  fineness  suitable  for 
land  purposes.  These  products  run  96jfc  pure  and  in 
eveiy  way  meet  Government  requirements. 

On  account  of  fineness  of  these  products  they  can 
be  applied  to  the  soil  with  a  drili,  which  guarantees 
uniformity  of  distribution. 

Quotations  made  on  application. 

COMSTOCK  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Phone  1560  CorUnnd(,  80  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  BARN  f 
I  AND  BUILDINGS 
ALL  LIGHTED 

fBY  ELECTRICITY  W 


The  oil  lamp  is  out  of  date  on  the  farm, 
danger  to  every  building  in  which  it  is  used- 


It’s  a  continual  source  of 
a  nuisance  to  care  for — 


an  unsatisfactory  apology  for  the  light  that  ought  to  be  used  on  every 
farm.  That’s  why  the  oil  lamp  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the 
electric  light — even  on  farms  not  within  reach  of  the  wires  of  a  public 
electric  lighting  company. 

Every  farmer  can  now  have  his  own  electric  lighting  plant,  and  ob¬ 
tain  an  abundant  supply  of  brilliant,  convenient,  safe  electric  illumina¬ 
tion  for  his  home,  barns  and  grounds.  The  apparatus  required  is  a  small 
gas  engine  and  dynamo,  a  simple  switchboard  and  a  storage  battery  called 

“Cblonbe  accumulator” 

The  battery  stores  the  electricity,  generated  by  a  few  hours’  occa¬ 
sional  running  of  the  gas  engine  and  then  supplies  this  current  for  il¬ 
lumination  whenever  and  wherever  needed  about  the  farm. 

The  cost  of  the  complete  equipment  is  from  $450  and  upward.  If  a  gas 
engine  is  already  in  use  on  the  farm,  the  outlay  is  proportionately  reduced. 

An  electric  plant  can  be  easily  installed  and  can  be  operated  by  anyone 
without  the  least  danger.  Full  instructions  are  furnished  with  each  plant. 

Full  information  about  electric  plants  is  given  in  our  book,  •*  t  for. na¬ 
tion  on  Electric  Lighting.” 

Write  our  nearest  Sales  Office  for  a  copy. 

Tbeeeectbic  StoraceBaitery  Co. 
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Ruralisms 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE  FOR  STRAWBERRY 
GRUBS. 

A  Difficult  Problem. — Horticultural 
writers  appear  somewhat  at  a  loss  when 
asked  for  a  practical  remedy  for  the 
white  grub  in  strawberry  beds.  The 
stock  advice — and  it  is  good,  sound  ad¬ 
vice,  too — is  not  to  set  strawberry  plants 
on  land  recently  in  sod  or  matted  veg¬ 
etation  of  any  kind,  but  to  use  soil  that 
has  been  for  two  or  more  seasons  previ¬ 
ously  in  clean  cultivation.  About 
everyone  knows  that  the  destructive 
white  grub  of  fields  and  gardens  is 
the  larvae  of  the  common  brown  May 
beetle  that  made  night  hideous  before 
the  coming  of  mosquito  screens  by 
bumping  about  the  walls  and  getting 
into  one’s  hair  when  trying  to  sleep. 
This  grub  requires  three  years  for  its 
development  from  egg,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  laid  in  sod,  to  adult  form,  and 
if  land  is  given  clean  cultivation  in  late 
growing  hoed  crops  for  two  or  three 
years  before  strawberries,  roses  and 
other  susceptible  plants  are  set  the  dam¬ 
age  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
But  there  are  periods  of  abnormal  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  pest  when  the  beetles 
appear  so  numerous  that  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  even  where  vegetation  is  scanty 
and  grubs  soon  are  correspondingly 
plentiful.  In  one  locality  the  past  sea¬ 
son  from  three  to  five  tiny  grubs  could 
be  found  about  the  roots  of  nearly  every 
roadside  ragweed.  There  will  be  trouble 
there  for  the  next  year  or  two.  As  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  secure  grub- 
free  soil  when  forming  the  strawberry 
bed  a  practical  means  of  killing  the 
grub  without  material  injury  to  the 
strawberry  plant  is  desirable.  The  com¬ 
mon  plan  of  taking  up  affected  plants, 
hunting  for  the  grub,  and  resetting  is 
of  limited  utility,  resulting  in  a  severe 
check  and  often  death  of  the  plant  if 
dry  weather  ensues.  Applications  of 
salt,  ashes,  lime  and  fertilizers  are  often 
recommended,  but  fail  to  discourage  the 
pest  and  are  often  too  much  for  the 
plants.  Lime  and  ashes  are  especially 
objectionable  in  excess  to  the  straw¬ 
berry  plant,  as  it  does  not  love  an  alka¬ 
line  soil,  and  these  materials  tend  to 
reduce  its  natural  acidity. 

A  Remedy  Secured. — In  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  the  ill-smelling  liquid  used  to 
put  “invisible”  patches  on  shoes  and  to 
kill  weevils  in  seed,  peas,  beans  and 
stored  grain,  we  appear  to  have  a  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for 
the  grub  pest  in  newly  set  strawberry 
plantings,  if  not  in  wholesale  field  cul¬ 
tures.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  de¬ 
structive  to  animal  life,  especially  in 
insect  form,  but  not  particularly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  vegetable  tissues  when  not  in  di¬ 
rect  contact.  Most  farmers  know  how 
readily  the  destructive  larvae  of  the  An- 
goumis  grain  moth  can  be  destroyed  in 
newly  thrashed  wheat  by  placing  a  small 
quantity  of  this  extremely  volatile  li¬ 
quid  in  shallow  pans  or  dishes  on  top 
of  the  wheat,  whether  in  heap  or  bin, 
and  covering  with  tarpaulin  or  heavy 
blankets.  The  vapors,  being  heavier 
than  air  and  wonderfully  penetrating, 
sink  through  the  grain,  soon  killing  the 
“weevils”  but  rarely  ever  injuring  the 
germinating  power  of  the  uneaten  grains 
of  wheat.  Practically  all  peas,  beans 
and  grains  stored  for  seed  purposes  are 
successfully  treated  without  harm  by 
this  handy  insect  destroyer.  It  was  at 
one  time  largely  used  by  injecting  it 
in  the  soil  as  a  cure  for  the  Phylloxera 
or  root  aphis  that  almost  destroyed  the 
vine  industry  of  France,  but  is  now 
superseded  by  grafting  susceptible  varie¬ 
ties  on  resistant  roots. 

Its  Effectiveness. — Taking  these 
well-known  uses  into  consideration,  it 
seems  strange  that  carbon  bisulphide 
has  not  been  more  extensively  tried 
against  the  destructive  root  grub  in  the 
strawberry  patch.  Select  the  location 
as  carefully  as  we  will,  a  considerable 
number  of  heretofore  vigorous  plants 
will  be  noticed,  during  late  Summer,  to 
languish  and  dwindle,  the  outer  leaves 
turning  red  and  dying  down.  A  careful 
search  under  such  plants  will  generally 
reveal  one  or  more  grubs  feeding  on 
the  succulent  roots.  Sometimes  these 
are  tiny,  coming  from  recently  hatched 
ova,  at  others  may  be  found  the  larger 
products  of  previous  years’  develop¬ 
ment.  Whether  large  or  small  they  are 
actively  destructive,  cutting  the  roots, 
one  by  one,  soon  killing  or  permanently 


crippling  the  affected  plant.  If  now  a 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  carbon  bisulphide 
be  injected  in  the  soil  near  the  plant 
and  the  opening  immediately  closed 
with  a  clod  or  bit  of  damp  soil  the 
grubs  will  be  killed  by  the  suffocating 
vapors  that  slowly  permeate  the  soil, 
and  the  plant,  freed  from  its  deadly 
parasite,  will  soon  show  unexpected 
powers  of  recuperation.  The  writer 
first  tried  this  method  several  years  ago 
to  save  a  lot  of  irreplaceable  seedlings 
that  were  unfortunately  set  on  infested 
soil.  The  result  exceeded  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  as  practically  every  plant  that  re¬ 
tained  root  connection  with  the  soil  was 
saved.  None  appeared  injured  by  the 
remedy,  and  under  the  few  that  were 
taken  up  for  examination  dead  grubs 
were  found  in  almost  every  instance. 

How  Carbon  Bisulphide  is  Used. — 
The  method  pursued  was  simplicity  it¬ 
self,  from  one  to  three  holes,  two  inches 
deep,  were  punched  in  the  dry  soil,  four 
01  five  inches  from  the  crown  of  every 
failing  plant  using  a  short  piece  of 
broom  handle  for  the  purpose.  A  “guess 
dose”  of  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
bisulphide  was  poured  from  the  bottle 
without  measurement  into  each  hole, 
which  was  quickly  stopped  with  a  clod 
or  by  pressing  the  opening  together. 
The  work  was  done  towards  evening, 
when  the  heat  of  the  soil  was  declin¬ 
ing,  as  too  rapid  evaporation  of  this 
exceedingly  volatile  liquid  might  freeze 
the  roots  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
The  strong  and  characteristic  odor  of 
the  bisulphide  could  be  detected,  on 
digging  in  the  soil,  for  24  and  some¬ 
times  36  hours  after  the  application, 
showing  how  slow  and  persistent  is  the 
diffusion  of  the  vapor  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  How  it  would  work  on  wet, 
heavy  soils  has  not  been  determined. 

Further  Experiment. — The  past 
Summer  was  hot  and  droughty  almost 
everywhere.  Strawberry  plants  were 
scarce,  and  had  a  hard  time  at  best  to 
survive  in  the  baked  and  burning  soil, 
and  to  add  to  the  difficulty  grubs  were 
preternaturally  active  in  many  districts. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  appeared 
worth  while  to  apply  bisulphide  to  a 
new  planting  of  ordinary  varieties  for 
garden  purposes.  The  result  was  as 
satisfactory  as  the  previous  trial  with 
rare  seedlings.  Almost  every  treated 
plant  survived  and  made  good  Fall 
growth,  while  in  an  untreated  check 
row  about  40  per  cent  of  the  plants  died 
from  root  cutting  by  grubs,  which  are 
still  in  the  soil  to  do  further  harm, 
where  not  dug  up  for  examination  and 
destroyed.  As  to  the  cost  of  bisulphide 
treatment  it  should  not,  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  writer,  exceed  in  a  small 
way  one  cent  per  plant  for  labor  and 
material.  Carbon  bisulphide  commonly 
retails  for  30  to  40  cents  the  pound  of 
16  ounces,  each  ounce  of  which  should 
be  sufficient  for  at  least  four  plants.  In 
bulk  it  is  quoted  at  seven  to  12  cents 
the  pound,  but  as  it.  is  only  shipped 
wholesale  in  large  drums  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  this  form  for  small  growers.  Ap¬ 
plication  could  be  made  by  a  couple  of 
energetic  workers  certainly  at  the  rate 
of  100  or  more  plants  per  hour.  The 
method  is  surely  worth  trial  by  those 
having  small  plots  of  choice  plants  on 
infested  soil,  whether  it  is  available  for 
large  growers  or  not. 


v. 


(  To  be  continued ) . 


Write  For  Special  Low 
Price  On  This  Complete 

Spraying 
Outfit 

Barrel,  pump,  extension  pipe, 
nozzle  agitator,  hose,  everything 
complete  and  of  the  best.  Just 
fill  barrel  and  go  to  work.  Fit¬ 
tings  of  brass,  hemp  packing. 

Sprays  hot,  cold  or  any  caustic 
solution  perfectly.  Equal  to  larg¬ 
est  operations  in  orchard  or  field. 

Develops  greatest  power  with  least  £  sZ 
labor.  Pump  sits  inside  barrel, 
keeping  it  steady.  Others  are 
top-heavy  and  tip  over.  Write  i$, 
for  catalog  describing  this  and  our 
complete  lino  of  spraying  tools 
and  insecticides. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  13  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mats. 

The  DOMESTIC 

POWER  sprayer 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
e  asy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
,  ,.  ...  v  FIELD  CROPS 

'  »nd  do  whltewMhmg  In  mo«t  effectual,  economic.!, 
rapid  wmy.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN'S 

POWER*1*  Auto-Sprays 

.  No.  1,  shown  hero,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle— 

>  does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsod  by  Kx- 
I  poriment  Stations  and  800,000  others.  40  stylos  and 
I  sizes  of  hand  and  power  sprayers— also  prices 
valuable  spraying  guido  in  our  Free  Hook. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  t>t.,  Bochoster,  N.  Y* 


FANCY  FRUIT  MEAHS 
SPRAYED  FRUIT 


If  you  want  to  know  just  how  well  it 
pays  to  spray,  look  up  market  quota¬ 
tions  and  see  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  “fancy”  grades  and  the 
poorer  ones,  which  run  knotty,  wormy, 
and  rotten  at  core. 

Spraying  has  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  do  with  making  fancy  fruit, 
the  kind  that  brings  the  high  prices. 
Wherever  the  value  of  spraying  is  fully 
appreciated,  there  you  are  sure  to  find 

SPRAY 
PUMPS 

used  and  valued.  They  are  built  by 
“know-how” — not  by  guess;  designed 
by  people  who  know  what  fruit-growing 
conditions  demand.  Heavy,  substan¬ 
tial,  durable,  yet  easy  to  operate,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  amount  of  work  they 
do.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
280  Success  Bldg.,  SALEM.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Pumps  fot  All  Uses 
Agencies  Everywhere 


Deming 


Potato3m^^UL30r^ 

fcbl.,  $3.50633.75.  . 

Frulta— Apples,  fancy, ~TjMI^^5.00fS5.50. 
Peaches,  Georgia,  bu.  basalt;  $3.25;  pears, 
box,  $2(3)2.25;  plums,  California,  $1.75132.25* 
Huckleberries,  20-lb.  basket,  $1131.10. 

Mill  Feed — White  middlings,  bulk,  per 
^ton.  No.  1,  $306330.50;  No.  2  wblto  mid- 


Virginia,  Fine 
Detail 


K-b’d  un 
Si-b’d  a 
K-b’d 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Crowers 


ty.t  ma 


PrteeBy  M>1!  Wlrt>  T«s  i 
Jar  and  Instruction* —  « 

Arrow  Wanted 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Px 
FVu'  I..—  ■■■— 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Little  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

S FRA  Y  E  R  S 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 
Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANOniON  00. 
DOC  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHE  a  PEST  UNO  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manufacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References — J.  H.  Hale,  the  “  Peach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
They  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.  Bex U,  Manchester,  Conn, 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  Lime. 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO..  BERGENP0RT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
too  William  Strs.t,  ...  NEW  YORK 


FUMA 


fipiiu  a  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Ewith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  HANDICAP 

Your  Fruit  Crop — give  it  a  chance. 

8pray  MODOC 
LIME  SULFUR  SOLUTION 

now.  MODOC  is  scieutiiically  mado 
from  pure  ingredionts.  It  Is  a  sure 
killer  of  San  Jose  scale,  Blister  Mite. 

Demand  SI O DOC 
of  your  Dealer  and  toll  ns  If  he  cannot 
supply  you.  Write  for  valuable  spray¬ 
ing  olrcular. 

THE  MODOC  CO., 

108  Fourth  St.,  Fernwood,  Pa. 


MODOC 


THE  SCALE  KILLER 


BUCKET  SPRAYER 

For  Home  and  Garden 
For  spraying  small  trees,  bushes  and  vegetables; 
for  white  washing,  washing  porches,  windows, 
wagons,  etc.  Iron  Age  No.  192  has  100  pounds 
steady  pressure.  Bronze  ball  valves; 
.easiest  to  pack  of  any  similar  out¬ 
fit  on  the  market.  No  leather 


used.  Only  brass  parts 
in  contact  with 
solution. 


Same 
quality 
material 
as  in  big 
expensive 
sprayers.  Its 
quality  makes  it 
cheap. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  pump. 
Write  us  today  for 
,  special  booklets  on  this 
and  other  Iron  Age  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box  102-B,  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Pliila.  Street,  YORK.  PA. 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE— NO  BANK  DEPOSIT— PAY  AFTER  IT  HAS  PAID  FOR  ITSELF. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  to  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall  for  our 
money. — The  extra  profit  will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pav  freieht 
LOWEST  PRICES.  HIGHEST  QUALITY.  5  YEAR  GUARANTEE! 


produce  vapor 
.  - - - king  parts  that 

practical,  made  by  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  fruit  growerand  farmer  andfknow  what’a  SDraver’shouh^Sn3^ J11?3®  sprayers  are 
together  with  the  capacity  of  our  large  factory,  enable  us  to  build  the  very  best  sprayers  at the very  lowest  Drlces^We euarant^o 

smp  on  free  trial— no  money  In  advance.  That’s  evidence  of  quality.  Write  today— see  speci-a  free  offer  below  E  t  our  sprayera  for  live  tul1  years  and 

Big  complete  spraying  guide,  showing  cuta  of  nil  peats,  FREE  TO  OUR ‘CUSTOMERS. 


You  can  get  a  Hurst  Sprayer  absolutely  free  if  you 
r  aro  the  first  in  your  locality  this  season  to  send  for 

000  °f  0“r  sprayers  for  trial.  You  need  do  no  oan- 
vassing  or  soliciting.  It  will  only  tako  15  minutes 
of  your  time.  Wo  do  the  work.  When  you  get  a  sprayer  from  us  you 
get  the  benefit  of  our  25  years’  experience  in  manufacturing  sprayers 
Hurst  Sprayers  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress  spraying  machine  contest.  Send  us  a  postal  or  mark  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  ns  and  we  will  send  you  our  fine  catalog, 
spraying  guide,  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a  sprayer  free.  Don't 
delay,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  sprayer  proposition  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  284  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFQ.  CO.,  iM  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 

Send  me  your  Catalog,  Spraying  Guide  and  ‘‘special 
offer"  on  the  sprayer  marked  with  an  X  below. 


-Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 
•Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 
■  Pitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

.Power  Orchard  Sprayer. 


COUPON- 

Fill  Out  and 
Send  today 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION t  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  ?2.(K,  equal  to  8a  Gd.,  or 
marks,  or  10 >4  franca  Remit  in  money  Older,  "xpress 
ordor,  i>ersonal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Now  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE.  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  piTson.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scriber  against  rogues,  but  we  do  nPtgimrnntee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  mid  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  t>se  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  tD  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  1  lentkmed  The  Kcral  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

It  is  not  a  lime  craze  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
country,  hut  a  sane  return  to  fair  treatment  of  the 
soil.  Naturally  now  that  the  use  of  lime  is  becoming 
a  habit  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  pioneer  lime  man. 
He  is  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  advo¬ 
cated  lime  and  proved  his  claims  at  a  time  when  the 
so-called  scientific  world  laughed  at  the  idea. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  discussing  King’s  “Farmers 
of  Forty  Centuries.”  We  would  like  an  additional 
word  here.  It  is  a  great  book,  and  should  be  read  by 
every  man  who  is  interested  in  a  piece  of  land.  There 
are  many  habits  and  economies  of  the  Chinese  which 
have  no  place  in  our  civilization,  but  when  it  comes 
to  conserving  water  and  plant  food  they  teach  the 
civilized  world.  As  King  points  out,  many  of  our 
vaunted  scientific  discoveries  are  not  really  new,  but 
merely  demonstrations  of  methods  which  these  patient 
oeople  have  practiced  for  centuries. 

* 

On  page  204  we  referred  to  a  bill  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  which  makes  railroad  corporations 
responsible  for  fire  losses  which  are  started  through 
their  operation.  The  same  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  State  Senate  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  should 
pass.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law  if  any  sparks 
from  engines  or  brush  burning  start  a  damaging  fire 
the  railroads  will  be  legally  responsible  for  such  dam¬ 
age — as  they  should  be.  Nothing  can  push  this  bill 
through  except  popular  backing.  Members  of  the 
Legislature  must  be  made  to  understand  that  their 
people  demand  it.  Therefore  we  ask  our  New  York 
readers  to  get  after  their  representatives  at  once. 

* 

On  page  333  we  bear  from  a  man  who  wants  the 
impossible  in  a  Jersey  cow.  While  you  could  not  say 
there  is  no  cow  that  can  fulfil  such  conditions — who 
ever  saw  one?  Of  course  there  are  people  who  de¬ 
mand  cows  that  will  make  a  record  of  rich  milk  with 
no  grain.  As  one  correspondent  puts  it,  they  would 
also  like  hired  men  that  can  work  without  meat,  and 
horses  that  will  keep  bright  on  pasture  grass  in  August, 
and  work  10  hours  a  day,  and  wives  that  never  ask 
for  any  pleasure  and  never  complain,  and  land  that 
raises  heavy  crops  without  manure.  The  promoters 
who  offer  Everglade  land  or  unit  orchards  might  be 
willing  to  throw  all  these  things  in  as  premiums  to 
those  who  will  pay  the  price,  but  we  have  not  seen 
them  outside  of  imagination. 

* 

" What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  anyway  ?” 

That  is  what  a  reader  gets  from  a  Congressman 
who  first  said  ““careful  consideration.”  Our  friend 
asked  why  he  did  not  say  something.  This  is  about 
as  bad  as  Senator  Raynor’s  snarl  about  “What  am  I 
expected  to  know?”  We  will  give  these  gentlemen  an 
object  lesson  in  letter  writing.  Here  is  one  from  Con¬ 
gressman  McGillicuddy,  of  Maine,  to  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  10th 
Inst.,  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  expression  of  your  views,  and  am 
always  glad  to  hava  the  sentiments  of  my  constituents  on 
public  questions.  Place  me  on  record  as  very  heartily 
favoring  a  parcels  post.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  service 
which  the  people  ought  to  have,  and  I  shall  assuredly  lend 
my  efforts  to  Its  establishment.  d.  M’GiULt  cuddy. 

Of  course  we  realize  that  fine  words  <3©  not  make 
a  substifute  for  butter  at  present  high  prices,  but  if 
these  “careful  consideration”  gentlemen  want  to  know 
what  to  say  let  them  copy  the  last  part  of  this  letter 
and  live  up  to  it. 


On  page  251  a  farmer  stated  that  his  place  was  over¬ 
run  with  fotfes  which  were  stealing  his  hens.  His 
eyesight  was  too  poor  to  shoot  them.  What  could  he 
do?  Among  many  other  letters  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  western  Massachusetts: 

Would  you  he  kind  enough  to  toll  me  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  your  subscriber  who  asks  for  directions  for  poison¬ 
ing  foxes?  If  he  lives  in  a  fairly  accessible  place  and  I  can 
get  comfortable  accommodations  I  will  take  a  pack  of 
hounds  there  and  probably  reduce  the  fox  crop  and  inci¬ 
dentally  get  a  good  deal  of  sport.  c.  G.  g. 

We  doubt  if  there  was  ever  before  a  better  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  wide  social  range  covered  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  subscription  list.  Here  is  a  poor  farmer  at  the 
mercy  of  foxes.  His  request  for  help  meets  the  eye 
of  a  fox  hunter  who  is  after  real  sport  at  following 
fihe  hounds!  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  form  of 
literature  which  could  bring  such  people  together  to 
their  mutual  advantage!  The  way  our  people  respond 
to  such  calls  is  the  most  gratifying  thing  connected 
with  the  business.  Let  anyone  ask  a  fair  question  in 
good  faith  and  others  come  at  once  glad  to  help  out 

of  their  experience. 

-  * 

The  public  sensation  of  the  past  week  was  the  re¬ 
entrance  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  into  politics.  It 
started  with  a  speech  delivered  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  be¬ 
fore  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  this  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  took  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  direct  primaries, 
popular  elections,  recall  of  legal  decisions  and  general 
direct  popular  government.  The  large  daily  papers 
have,  almost  without  exception,  bitterly  denounced  his 
speech  as  revolutionary  and  tending  to  “destroy  tha 
constitution. ”  Yet  much  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  of  a  good  majority 
of  Americans.  These  daily  papers  no  longer  reflect 
unprejudiced  views.  Following  this  speech  came  the 
announcement  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  nomination  if  the  Republican  convention  should 
offer  it.  This  statement  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
seven  State  Governors  who  urged  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
become  a  candidate.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what 
effect  this  incident  will  have  upon  politics.  Thus  far 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  response.  We 
think  the  sober  judgment  of  the  American  people  is 
likely  to  be  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  an.  excellent 
thing  in  foremg  the  Republican  party  to  declare  itself 
squarely  for  or  against  a  more  liberal  and  progressive 
programme.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  it  a  mistake 
for  any  man  to  serve  a  third  term  as  President.  One 
of  the  strongest  things  about  our  form  of  government 
is  the  unwritten  law  that  no  President  shall  serve  more 
than  two  terms.  Mexico  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
what  happens  when  the  one-man  habit  becomes  fixed 
upon  a  nation.  A  third  term  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
true  part  of  progress  in  politics.  We  have  no  thought 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in  mind  anything  except  a 
sincere  desire  to  help  his  country  by  bringing  the  real 
heart  of  the  government  closer  to  the  people.  No  one 
will  suspect  him  of  seeking  to  establish  any  dictator¬ 
ship  or  “iron  government.'”  Yet  we  think  the  door 
which  leads  to  any  third  term  as  President  should  re¬ 
main  kicked.  The  precedent  of  opening  it  is  one  for 
the  American  people  to  avoid — for  that  way  lies  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  form  of  government 
which  the  people  could  never  break  up  by  peaceful 
means. 

* 

What  I  most  admire  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  practical 
and  common  sense  manner  in  which  it  treats  everyday 
affairs  of  the  average  farmer.  There  are  plenty  of  papers 
that  tell  in  a  vague  way  how  to  run  a  larm,  and  print  a 
lengthy  article  describing  some  agriculturist’s  farm,  when 
he  probably  makes  his  money  at  souk 'thing  else  and  farms 
it  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  whether  it  pays  or  not.  It  is 
nice  to  read  of  these  model  farms,  but  of  no  especial  help 
or  encouragement  to  the  fanner  who  is  perhaps  more  or 
less  In  debt  and  ©bilged  to  make  strap  and  buckle  meet  on 
the  So  cents  he  gets  out  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Vermont.  n.  a.  JOSLY.v 

We  get  our  full  share  of  brickbats  and  bouquets. 
Anyone  who  really  tries  to  do  things  must  expect 
many  of  the  former.  The  bouquets  should  be  kept 
for  private  consumption,  but  now  and  then  we  get  one 
which  expresses  the  idea  that  we  want  to  keep  before 
our  readers.  The  note  printed  above  is  of  that  sort 
This  man  has  sized  up  accurately  what  we  try  to  do 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  Most  of  us  who  help  make  the 
paper  passed  our  childhood  on  the  farm  and  served 
full  time  as  hired  man  and  country  school-teacher. 
That  makes  a  good  course  of  instruction  in  human 
nature,  and  we  have  not  forgotten  the  old  lessons. 
The  subscriber  comes  first  of  all,  and  we  aim  at  the 
man  who  is  obliged  to  work  with  his  hands  for  what 
he  gets.  That  man  cannot  hope  to  carry  out  the  plans 
of  the  “agriculturist,”  though  he  can  learn  much  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  agriculturist  carmot  keep 
up  his  farm  unless  he  can  copy  to  some  extent  the 
plans  of  the  plain  farmer.  Thus  you  will  see  that  our 
Vermont  friend  has  touched  the  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cessful  agricultural  journalism.  The  closer  you  can 
get  to  it  the  stronger  a  farm  paper  will  be. 


An  amendment  to  the  New  York  State  fertilizer 
law  is  before  the  Legislature  at  Albany.  At  present 
when  a  fertilizer  sells  for  less  than  $10  per  ton  the 
manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  give  a  guaranteed 
analysis.  The  proposed  amendment  will  compel  him 
to  do  so  and  also  compel  dealers  in  lime  to  guarantee 
the  amount  of  actual  lime  and  magnesium  and  also 
the  fineness  of  ground  limestone.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  give  the  commissioner  the  right  to  withhold  a  cer¬ 
tificate  or  license  for  the  sale  of  any  fertilizer  for 
which,  in  bis  opinion,  misleading  or  deceptive  state¬ 
ments  are  made.  All  these  things  will  help  stop  the 
sale  of  fake  fertilizers  and  shut  off  a  lot  of  fool 
“science.”  There  is  now  too  much  of  each. 

* 

Keep  in  mind  parcels  post  letter  day.  It  is  March 
18.  On  that  date  people  who  want  parcel's  post  will 
fire  a  concerted  broadside  of  letters  at  their  Congress¬ 
men.  The  plan  is  to  have  several  million  letters  reach 
Washington — all  bearing  that  date.  This  will  have  a 
powerful  effect  right  at  this  time,  and  is  the  most 
effective  move  that  can  be  made.  The  time  for  argu¬ 
ment  has  gone  by.  We  all  know  that  we  want  parcels 
post,  and  why  we  want  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  stamp 
our  needs  upon  Congress.  Do  not  wait  for  some  one 
else  to  spend  two  cents,  but  spend  six  cents  yourself 
— one  letter  to  your  Congressman  and  one  each  to 
your  two  Senators.  Tell  them  in  your  own  words  that 
you  want  parcels  post  Remember  the  date — March  18. 

* 

On  page  114  we  printed  a  fair  and  sensible  letter 
from  a  man  who  wants  to  know  the  truth  about  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  where  settlers  are  invited. 
It  contained  just  the  questions  that  a  sincere  and 
careful  man  would  be  likely  to  ask.  We  called  for 
equally  fair  and  sincere  answers.  The  response  is 
surprising  and  pleasing.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
found  it  hard  in  times  past  to  obtain  accurate  state¬ 
ments  about  localities.  Without  meaning  to  do  so 
the  reporters  show  some  prejudice  for  or  against  the 
country,  so  their  report  is  not  a  broad  one,  but  reflects 
their  personal  and  prejudiced  opinion.  It  is  hard  to 
analyze  fairly  the  opportunities  which  your  own  sec¬ 
tion  offers.  Yet  such  analysis  is  the  only  thing  a 
stranger  wants.  In  the  present  case  we  have  received 
some  reports  which  are  about  as  fair  as  they  can 
well  be,  and  they  will  give  our  people  a  good  idea 
of  conditions. 

♦ 

A  Western  friend  sends  us  a  card  received  from  an 
Albany  book  store.  Here  is  the  proposition: 

JUST  RECEIVED 

TLUMS  OF  NEW  YORK.  By  U.  P.  Hedrick.  9G  full-page 
colored  plates,  thick  4to,  buckram,  as  new.  Albany, 
1911  . .$5.00 

I  still  have  copies  of  The  Apples  of  New  York  and  The 
Grapes  of  New  York  in  stock  at  the  same  prices ;  $7.50  for 
Apples  and  $5.00  for  Grapes.  Your  friends  may  like  to 
know  where  these  books  may  be  purchased. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  political  “plums”  of  New  York,  with  a  strong 
arm  shaking  the  plum  tree!  This  beautiful  book  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Printed  at  State  expense,  it  was  designed  for 
free  distribution  among  fruit  growers.  Yet  the  Station 
authorities  have  control  of  but  a  small  part  of  the 
edition.  Most  of  the  books  are  distributed  through 
members  of  the  Legislature,  many  of  whom  have  no 
use  for  it,  and  few  in  their  districts  who  want  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  books  we  know  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  have'  great  need  of  them  are  unable  to  get 
them  except  by  paying  the  large  price  demanded  by 
the  book  stores.  These  men  are  entitled  to  free  copies, 
and  it  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  that  thev  should  be 
held  up  in  this  way.  The  Legislature  ought  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  matter  and  find  out  where  these  book  stores 
obtain  their  supply.  Name  the  men  who  are  picking 
these  “plums”  when  they  belong  to  the  public!  Let  us 
spray  them  with  lime  and  sulphur  1 


BREVITIES. 

No  “saifing”  system  can  be  complete  without  Alfalfa. 

Put  its  on  record  as  saying  that  the  Sey  bean  will  come 
next  to  Alfalfa  on  many  a  farm  as  a  mortgage  eater. 

"WH  find  hundreds  of  farmers  short  -of  hay.  Better  plan 
to  pnt  in  Canada  peas  and  oats  as  early  as  the  land  will 
let  yon. 

It  does  the  peach  grower  good  to  tell  him,  afteT  the  buds 
are  killed,  that  the  cold  weather  has  helped  the  soil  by 
freezing  it  deep ! 

The  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Board  at  Washington  de¬ 
cides  that  the  only  oil  which  may  legally  carry  the  name 
“sweet  oil”  is  that  from  olives.  Mixtures  of  olive  oil  and 
others  are  not  “sweet  oil” 

A  New  Jersey  housekeeper,  intent  upon  economy,  asked 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  whether  she  could  use  pea  coal  In 
an  ordinary  range.  According  to  the  testimony  of  over 
one  hundred  correspondents  she  can  do  so  with  decided 
economy.  Frankly,  we  were  astonished  at  the  volume  of 
response  to  this  one  innocent  little  query,  and  also  gratified 
by  the  cheerful  readiness  to  pass  along  the  wisdom  ac¬ 
quired  by  experience. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Between  20  and  40  miners 
employed  in  a  mine  of  the  Wichita  Coal 
and  Mining  Company,  a  mile  east  of  Lehigh, 
Oklahoma,  lost  their  lives  February  22, 
when  fire  broke  out  in  mine  No.  5.  When 
the  fire  was  discovered  word  was  sent 
through  the  mine  ano  more  than  100 
walked  out,  or  overcome  by  smoke,  were 
carried  out  by  rescuers. 

Fire  fanned  by  a  gale  February  22  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plant  of  the  Barrett  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  a  roofing  concern,  at  the 
foot  of  Smith  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
crossed  to  the  feed  warehouse  of  the  S. 
W.  Bowne  Company  to  the  north  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  gave  the 
fire  fighters  who  answered  five  alarms  a 
lot  of  anxiety  for  awhile.  The  fire  caused 
about  $300.00 0  damage  and  the  flames  from 
it  eonld  be  seen  all  oyer  that  part  of 
Brooklyn. 

Much  damage  was  caused  in  and  around 
New  York  City  February  22  by  a  hurri¬ 
cane  which  at  one  time  attained'  a  velocity 
of  110  miles  an  hour.  It  was  the  greatest 
gale  that  ever  struck  the  city.  Suburban 
trolley  lines,  electric  light  and  telephone 
systems  were  put  out  of  commission  by 
fallen  poles  and  broken  wires.  Up  the 
State  snow  and  wind  combined  to  cause  the 
worst  train  blockade  for  many  years. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  February  22,  announced  the  indictment 
of  50  individuals  and  corporations.  Thirty 
officers,  employees  and  former  employees  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  were  indicted  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  It  is 
charged  that  in  pursuit  of  competitors  some 
employees  of  the  Cash  Register  company 
used  bribery,  cut  prices  and  formed  mythi¬ 
cal  companies,  made  machines  to  imitate 
those  of  rivals,  maintained  a  “knockout'’ 
department  where  registers  of  other  com¬ 
panies  were  exhibited  to  their  injury  and 
have  driven  all  but  five  competitors  out  of 
business.  The  charge  of  violating  the  inter¬ 
state  commreee  law  by  collecting  on  ship¬ 
ments  more  than  provided  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  rates  is  made  against  the  Adams 
Express  Company.  There  are  11  counts  in 
this  indictment. 

Houston,  Tex.,  suffered  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  in  its  history  February  21.  More 
than  a  dozen  of  the  city’s  most  Important 
industrial  enterprises  are  in  ruins,  200 
buildings,  including  factories,  are  in  ashes 
and  approximately  1,000  persons  are  home¬ 
less.  The  most  conservative  estimate 
of  the  loss  Is  that  it  will  reach  at  least 
$7,000,000.  The  insurance  carried  will  not 
exceed  40  per  cent.  Except  for  a  few  who 
suffered  minor  burns  and  bruises,  no  casual¬ 
ties  attended  the  fire.  The  industrial  plants 
destroyed  include  three  cotton  compresses, 
together  with  55.000  bales  of  cotton,  a  syrup 
factory,  a  pencil  factory,  two  rite  mills,  a 
cotton  picking  plant  and  three  lumber 
yards.  The  compresses  and  cotton  alone 
were  valued  in  excess  of  $5,000,000.  An¬ 
other  building  destroyed  was  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  church  and  academy. 

Twelve  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  widespread  snow  and  sleet  storm 
February  25-26,  taking  in  virtually  the  en¬ 
tire  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  which  assumed  its 
worse  proportions  over  the  Missouri  Valley, 
sweeping  far  to  the  Southwest,  developing 
into  tornadoes  and  damaging  much  property 
in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  Reports  from 
the  West,  particularly  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Missouri, 
show  the  storm  resulted  in  the  worst  traffic 
conditions  of  the  winter.  In  Kansas  several 
trains  were  lost.  In  a  double  tornado  which 
swept  parts  of  Lincoln,  Jefferson  and 
Arkansas  counties,  Ark.,  ten  lives  were  lost 
and  at  least  twenty-five  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  seriously.  In  the  Mississippi  tor¬ 
nado  at  the  town  of  Gluekstndt,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Jackson,  there  was  great  damage 
to  property.  In  Chicago  two  deaths  are 
attributed  to  the  storm. 

Much  feeling  has  been  aroused  in  the 
textile  strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  by  the 
notion  of  the  authorities  there  in  prevent¬ 
ing  strikers  from  sending  their  children  out 
of  the  city  to  people  who  will  care  for 
them.  Both  police  and  militia  were  em¬ 
ployed  February  24  to  prevent  this,  and 
much  disorder  resulted.  President  Taft  or¬ 
dered  an  inquiry  into  conditions  at  Law¬ 
rence  February  26,  particularly  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  constitutional  rights 
have  been  denied.  Three  investigations,  all 
having  to  do  with  the  authority  of  the 
textile  strikers  to  send  their  children  to 
other  cities  to  be  cared,  for,  are  now  nnder 
way.  United  States  Attorney  Asa  P. 
French,  of  Boston,  acting  on  instructions 
from  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  is  con¬ 
ducting  one  probe,  while  Attorney  General 
James  M.  Swift,  of  Massachusetts,  has  com¬ 
menced  another  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Eugene  N.  Foss.  A  third  was  provided  for 
by  the  District  Court  February  27  and  a 
Congressional  investigation  is  also  under 
consideration  at  Washington. 

A  heavy  snowstorm  played  havoc  with 
the  transportation  in  and  out  of  Montreal 
February  26-27.  Owing  to  the  tremendous 
weight  of  snow  on  the  roof  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  roundhouse  at  Outremont  the  roof 
collapsed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$60,000.  Several  engines  in  the  shed  were 
damaged. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Bankers  of  eight 
states — Ohio,  Texas,  Illinois,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota — will  join  in  asking  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  personal  instruction 
of  farmers  in  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
Eebruary  28  a  committee  of  bankers  from 
these  States  and  from  the  National  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  met  in  Washington  to  urge 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  expert  agricultural  teachers  and 
demonstrators  to  work  with  farmers. 

It  was  officially  announced  February  24 
that  the  10-year  pooling  plan  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Society  had  been  successful,  thus 
insuring  the  life  of  the  society.  The  State¬ 
ment  says  that  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  farmers  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  have  come  into  the  pool  and  enough 
acres  of  tobacco  have  been  pledged  to  carry 
the  society  through  for  the  life  of  the 
10-year  agreement.  The  statement  also 
gives  the  number  of  warehouses  and  fac¬ 
tories  to  be  built,  the  principal  expenditure 
being  a  fatcory  in  Louisville  to  cost  not  less 
than  $2,500,000. 


A  new  State  organization,  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Floral  Clubs,  was 
formed  at  the  Cornell  State  College  of 
Agriculture  February  23.  It  represents 
about  four  thousand  florists  of  the  State. 
The  ^officers  elected  are  :  President,  William 
F.  Kasting,  Buffalo ;  vice-president,  Charles 
B.  Weathered,  New  York ;  secretary,  John 
Young,  and  treasurer,  W.  A.  Adams,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

THE  EXPRESS  INVESTIGATION.— “De¬ 
mand  for  transportation  charges  on  prepaid 
shipments  must  cease.  The  complaint  of 
this  practice  of  express  companies  is  uni¬ 
versal,  and  a  remedy  for  It  must  be  found.” 
This  ultimatum  was  laid  down  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Lane  to  the  express  companies 
February  26  after  the  resumption  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  into  the  rates,  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  companies.  J.  H.  Bradley,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  explained  the  instructions  of  his  com¬ 
pany  as  to  the  efforts  it  required  of  its 
agents  to  refund  overcharges  to  shippers. 
Senator  Gardner,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  bill 
under  which  the  government  would  take  over 
the  properties  of  express  companies  and 
operate  them  as  a  part  of  the  postal  service, 
extending  the  service  to  the  rural  delivery. 
The  measure  indicates  the  probable  cost  of 
taking  over  the  properties  as  follows : 


Real  property  . $14,932,169 

Equipment .  7,381,405 

Materials  and  supplies .  138,210 

Advance  payments  on  contracts.  5,836,606 
Franchises,  goodwill,  etc .  10,877,369 


Total  . $39,165,819 


While  the  balance  sheets  of  the  com¬ 
panies  show  other  assets  of  nearly  $150,- 
000,000,  Senator  Gardner  argues  that  these 
are  not  devoted  to  express  service,  and  that 
this  property  might  be  retained  by  the 
corporations  without  impairing  its  value. 

While  the  bill  introduced  February  26 
does  not  fix  rates,  Senator  Gardner  offers 
figures  showing  that  express  charges  in  this 
country  are  now  16  times  freight  charges, 
and  indicating  that  under  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem  this  ratio  could  be  reduced  to  about 
five  and  one-half  to  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  express  business  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  entire  country.  A  bill  which 
would  direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  valuations  of  all  the  ex¬ 
press,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  take  steps  to  obtain  ownership  by  the 
government  of  all  such  properties,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Sabath,  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

THE  PRESIDENT  ON  POSTAL  AF¬ 
FAIRS. — President  Taft  February  22  sent 
to  Congress  with  a  message  of  approval 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Second- 
Class  Mail  Matter  prepared  by  Associate 
Justice  Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard,  and 
Harry  A.  Wlieeler.  The  report  in  general 
sustains  the  position  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  there  should  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  for  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  It  advocates  doubling  the  present 
rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  making  the  rate 
two  cents  a  pound  on  the  bulk  of  second- 
class  matter.  As  regards  the  present  cost 
of  the  service  the  commission  finds  that  the 
expense,  exclusive  of  general  charges,  is 
about  five  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  on 
paid-at-the-pound  matter.  The  commission 
rejects  the  proposal  of  Secretarv  Hitchcock 
that  magazines  should  pay  a  higher  rate  for 
their  advertising  portions.  The  President 
praises  highly  the  administration  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Hitchcock,  but  dissents  from  his 
recommendation  for  government  ownership 
of  telegraph  lines. 

COMMERCE  COURT. — After  hearing  an 
exhaustive  argument  February  24  by  Senator 
Poindexter  of  Washington  in  advocacy  of 
his  hill  to  abolish  the  Commerce  Court, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  fixed  March  1  as  the  date  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  such  legislation 
at  this  session.  Considerable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  court  was 
manifested,  but  it  is  believed  the  Senate 
will  await  the  action  of  the  House  before 
taking  any  definite  steps.  Several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  looking 
to  the  abolishment  of  the  court.  Senator 
Poindexter  told  the  committee  the  Commerce 
Court  had  exceeded  its  authority.  He  read 
from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  substantiate  his  charge.  It 
was  not  so  much  on  account  of  this  fiact, 
however,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  court.  He  argued  against  any 
centralized  power  to  deal  with  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  come  before  the  Commerce  Court. 
He  said  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  both  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
Senator  Townsend  of  Michigan  wanted  to 
know  if  Senator  Poindexter  favored  wiping 
out  the  court  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decides  whether  It  has  ex¬ 
celled  its  authority.  Senator  Poindexter 
declared  he  favored  its  immediate  abolition 


NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

Post  at,  Savings  Banks. — Our  postal  sav¬ 
ings  banks  began  with  the  organization  -of 
one  bank  in  each  State  and  Territory  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1911.  The  number  -of  postal  banks 
had  increased  to  400  by  June  30,  1911,  with 
deposits  of  nearly  $700,000.  By  January  1 
1912,  the  number  of  hanks  had  reached 
nearly  7,500,  with  deposits  exceeding  $11,- 
000.000.  All  the  first  and  second  class  post 
offices  are  postal  banks  now,  and  by  March 
1  it  is  expected  that  all  the  third  class 
post  offices  will  be  postal  savings  depositor¬ 
ies.  After  that  date  the  system  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fourth  class  post  offices, 
40.000  in  number,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  by  the  close  of  1912  if  the  plans  of  the 
Postmaster-General  are  realized  every  money 
order  office  in  the  country  will  be  opened 
for  deposits  of  money.  Deposits  are  coming 
in  now  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  dollars 
a  week.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  for 
what  was  started  as  an  “experiment”  by 
the  postal  bank  law  of  June  25,  1910. 

Postal  Banks  Abroad. — The  first  postal 
bank  system  in  the  world  was  secured  for 
England  in  1861  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Bel¬ 
gium  and  New  Zealand  followed  in  1865 ; 
Canada  in  1868 ;  Italy  and  Japan  in  1875 ; 
France  in  1881;  Austria  in  1883;  Cape 
Colony  and  Sweden  in  1884 ;  Holland  and 
Hungary  in  1886 ;  Russia  in  1889 ;  Egypt  in 


1891  ;  the  Philippines  in  1906;  and  last  of 
all  the  United  States  in  1910.  The  success 
of  the  postal  hank  in  all  these  countries 
explains  why  we  needed  no  “experiment”  to 
convince  the  American  people  of  the  need 
and  value  of  a  public  savings  bank.  In 
spite  of  these  object  lessqns  of  other  na¬ 
tions  it  took  a  tremendous  pressure  on  our 
“servants”  in  Congress  to  enact  into  law 
this  much  needed  legislation.  Farmers  and 
laborers  for  years  have  advocated  postal 
banks  without  results.  Fostmaster-General 
Wanamaker  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  strongly  recommended  postal  banks  in 
his  Teports  to  Congress,  lie  sent  letters 
of  inquiry  to  the  postal  departments  of 
the  European  powers,  and  the  answers 
stated  “the  postal  hanking  system  reached 
the  rural  communities  wncre  other  hanks 
did  not  supply  the  need  ;  that  postal  banks 
were  universally  popular;  that  there  was 
no  opposition  to  them  from  the  private 
banks  as  they  did  not  reach  the  same  class 
of  customers.” 

But  all  of  this  information  had  no  effect 
upon  our  Congress.  Was  it  because  of  any 
lack  of  interest  in  the  question  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  and  laborers?  Or  was 
there  some  other  reason  for  onr  waiting  for 
a  half  century  after  England  adopted  the 
postal  bank  before  we  tried  the  “experi¬ 
ment?”  Those  who  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion  know  that  the  opposition  came  from 
our  banking  interests.  For  half  a  century 
they  prevented  the  passing  of  any  law  that 
would,  as  they  believed,  decrease  tlicir  busi¬ 
ness.  They  held  hack  the  enactment  of  the 
law  till  the  common  people  made  a  demand 
that  could  not  be  refused  by  Congress,  and 
then  the  banking  interests  were  powerful 
enough  to  have  written  into  the  law  certain 
provisions  that  have  made  the  law  peculiar¬ 
ly  to  their  advantage,  and  now  they  are 
more  than  anxious  that  the  system  shall 
be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Tiib  Postal  Bank  Law.— The  postal 
bank  law  provides  that  the  deposits  shall 
be  turned  over  to  private  banks  at  a  rate 
of  interest  of  not  less  than  two  and  one- 
quarter  per  cent  per  annum,  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  hanks  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  get  this  money  from 
the  Government  at  just  2%  per  cent.  Banks 
will  not  compete  for  it,  as  there  is  no  com¬ 
petition  .in  the  banking  business  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  the  depositors  two  per  cent 
per  annum  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  cost  the  Government  all  the 
difference  between  those  two  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  to  pay  the  actual  expense  of  handling 
the  business.  There  will  be  no  profit  to 
Uncle  Samuel.  But  there  will  be  a  profit 
to  the  private  banks.  All  of  this  money 
will  be  theirs  at  2(4  per  cent  without  ex¬ 
pense  of  clerk  hire  to  collect  it.  They  will 
turn  around  and  loan  it  out  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  at  six,  eight  or  10  per  cent,  or  in 
some  cases  on  short  time  loans  at  25  per 
cent  interest.  Anyone  familiar  with  loans 
knows  the  rates  charged.  Suppose  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  a  note  of  $25  is  shaved  at  the  bank. 
The  note  was  drawn  for  seven  per  cent. 
9  he  interest  is  taken  out  in  advance  and 
a  fee  charged  often  that  makes  the  actual 
interest  25  per  cent.  The  banks  no  longer 
oppose  the  postal  hank  now  and  it  Is  plain 
to  see  why  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  an 
“experiment.” 

Postal  Banks  in  New  Zealand. — It  may 
be  of  interest  to  study  the  methods  -of  this 
progressive  people  and  learn  how  they  man¬ 
age  their  postal  banks.  Instead  of  turning 
the  money  received  in  their  postal  banks 
over  to  private  banks,  to  be  in  turn  reloaned 
by  them,  the  money  is  loaned  direct  try  their 
Government  to  its  citizens  at  low  rates  of 
interest  on  long  time,  or  Is  used  in  building 
public  works.  There  are  two  classes  of 
loans  to  citizens.  There  is  the  long-time 
loan  on  real  estate  at  4%  per  cent  interest 
for  36  y-i  years.  Payment  for  the  loan  is  to 
be  made  semi-annually  in  73  payments  of 
equal  amount.  Think  what  that  would 
mean  to  our  farmers  and  laboring  men  in 
buying  and  paying  for  a  home.  There  is  no 
huge  fee  in  securing  the  loan,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  in  this  country.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  already  known  from  its 
assessed  value  on  the  tax  rolls.  If  a  prop¬ 
erty  is  assessed  too  high  in  the  estimation 
of  its  owner,  and  is  reduced  at  his  request, 
his  estimate  is  the  basis  for  any  loan  he 
may  desire  from  the  Government.  This 
tends  to  a  fair  assessment  of  real  estate.  It 
is  an  automatic  valuation  of  property.  Every 
man  is  willing,  yes  anxious,  to  pay  his  just 
tax.  Would  that  were  always  true  in  the 
United  States !  Another  kind  of  loan  is  the 
short-time  loan  of  10  years  at  the  rate  of 
4  Vt  per  cent  interest  payable  semi-annually, 
and  the  principal  payable  in  a  lump  sum 
at  the  end  of  the  10  years.  Again  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sells  its  lands  on  long  time  with  no 
payment  down  and  aids  in  the  building  of 
the  home.  It  also  leases  its  lands  on  what 
is  termed  perpetual  leases.  Before  these 
laws  were  put  into  operation,  farmers  and 
laborers  were  paying  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
on  mortgages.  Now  private  banks  charge 
no  more  than  the  government.  Were  such 
a  law  in  force  In  this  country  it  would 
mean  a  saving  in  annual  Interest  charges 
of  something  near  a  billion  dollars.  It 
would  mean  much  in  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Public  Works  in  New  Zealand. — Part 
of  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings  bank* 
is  used  by  the  Government  in  purchasing 
lands  for  division  and  sale  to  settlers,  in 
building  highways,  in  construction  and 
operation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele¬ 
phones,  operating  a  parcels  post  system, 
and  in  other  public  works.  The  welfare 
of  all  is  the  motto  of  New  Zealand,  Instead 
of  the  building  up  of  great  fortunes  on  one 
hand  and  struggling  poverty  for  others.  The 
farmers  and  laborers  are  in  control  in  the 
law-making  bodies  of  their  country.  In  this 
country  we  fill  our  Congress  with  lawyers 
and  wonder  why  we  get  nowhere  in  so  many 
matters  in  which  the  common  man  is  inter¬ 
ested.  When  we  get  wise  enough,  to  vote 
right  we  will  get  what  we  want. 

The  postal  savings  bank  should  be  patron¬ 
ized  as  soon  and  to  as  full  an  extent  as 
possible  by  people  of  small  means.  It  is 
not  all  we  would  like  in  the  way  of  relief 
but  it  will  help.  Anyone  over  3  0  years  may 
open  an  account.  Not  over  $100  can  be 
deposited  in  any  month,  and  the  limit  any 
person  may  have  to  their  credit  is  $500. 
One  cannot  use  the  account  as  a  checking 
account,  hut  it  is  a  safe  place  for  your 
money.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 


solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  de¬ 
posits.  One  can  draw  any  part  or  all  of 
lus  deposits  at  any  time.  After  opening 
an  account  in  person  one  may  make  other 
deposits  by  mail  or  by  some,  representative. 
The  strongest  feature  of  the  postal  bank  i* 
its  security.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
lost  in  private  banks,  often  taking  the  entire 
savings  of  a  lifetime,  leaving  an  individual 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world  and  not  able 
to  earn  a  dollar.  Sometimes  a  widow  has 
lost  even  all  the  life  insurance  loft  by  her 
husband  and  has  small  children  to  support. 
Usually  it  is  the  people  of  small  mean* 
that  are  the  worst  victims  of  bank  failure*. 
By  all  means  take  advantage  of  the  postal 
savings  bank.  Postal  banks  are  absolutely 
safe.  There  are  deposits  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  government  postal  savings  bank* 
scattered  all  over  the  world  and  no  de¬ 
positor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  the  50 
years  of  the  history  of  postal  banks. 

Sherwood  Pension  Bill. — The  Sherwood 
I  )ollar-a-Da,y”  pension  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  early  in  last 
December.  Its  friends  hoped  it  would  pass 
the  Senate  and  be  signed  by  the  President 
in  time  for  its  being  given  to  the  old  sol¬ 
diers  as  a  Christmas  present.  Instead  it 
has  been  buried  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  pensions.  The  Sherwood  bill  would  call 
for  about  $75,000,000  annually  and  as  the 
President  is  talking  economy  it  would  not 
do  to  pass  such  a  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
embarrass  the  President  with  the  necessity 
of  signing  or  rejecting  the  hill.  Therefore 
the  Senate  committee  on  pensions  is  consid¬ 
ering  several  pension  bills,  none  of  which 
Will  carry  more  than  half  the  appropria¬ 
tion  called  for  in  the  Sherwood  bill.  The 
Senate  is  taking  plenty  of  time,  but  will 
doubtless  do  something  for  the  old  soldier 
if  it  appears  that  the  old  soldier  vote  will  be 
necessary.  Both  parties  are  playing  politics 
these  days,  and  what  they  do  is  colored 
somewhat  by  its  effect  on  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  and  election. 

Initiative  and  Referendum. — One  of  the 
most  important  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  in 
years  is  that  on  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum  of  a  few  days  ago.  The  case  came  up 
on  appeal  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  A 
private  corporation  resisted  the  payment 
of  a  corporation  tax  on  the  ground  that 
the  law  was  enacted  by  the  referendum  and 
initiative  rather  than  by  enactment  of  the 
Legislature.  The  claim  was  that  the  Oregon 
law  made  that  State  a  pure  democracy  and 
not  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
Supreme  Court  by  a  unanimous  decision  de¬ 
ckled  that  the  question  was  purely  a  matter 
of  political  expediency,  and  therefore  out¬ 
side  the  realms  of  interference  of  the  courts. 
This  decision  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  extension  of  direct  legislation  in  all  the 
States  off  the  Union  and  eventually  there 
will  be  a  national  law  covering  the  initia¬ 
tive,  referendum  and  recall.  Then  it  would 
not  take  half  a  century  to  secure  a  postal 
savings  hank  law.  Then  we  could  settle  the 
tariff  question  and  all  the  great  problems 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  it  now 
takes.  In  truth  we  are  making  progress. 

F.  N.  CLARK. 


THE  RECENT  STURM. 

Our  recent  storm  was  a  “hummer,”  It 
came  along  after  several  days  of  nice 
weather,  and  royally  made  up  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sunshine  It  began  Tuesday  night, 
February  20,  a  little  after  dark;  a  cold  wind 
sprang  up  from  the  east  and  grow  ill  rapid¬ 
ity  as  the  night  wore  on.  driving  the  snow, 
sleet  and  rain  before  it  in  a  veritable  ha¬ 
zard.  The  snow  was  soon  succeeded  by  me 
elect  which  heavily  covered  everything  and 
Which  in  conection  with  the  high  wind 
caused  the  extensive  damage  to  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  telephone  Uni's.  At  day¬ 
light  the  wind  fell,  a  fog  overspread  the 
landscape,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ran  up  several  degrees.  The  barometer 
was  very  low-,  another  fact  indicating,  in 
connection  with  the  lull  in  the  storm,  that 
the  storm  center  was  about  over  us  (south¬ 
western  Ohio).  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
then  over  southern  Indiana,  as  the  weather 
map  later  showed  us.  The  real  danger 
would  come  when  the  storm  center  should 
pass  us  and  give  us  high  west  and  north¬ 
west  winds  so  certain  to  be  verv  rapid,  and 
destructive,  with  all  the  sleet  on  the  trees 
Fortunately  the  ice  was  loosened  by  the 
rising  temperature  and  when  the  west  winds 
struck  about  noon  the  trees  were  bare  of  ice. 
The  wind  came  in  driving  gusts  filled  with 
rain,  hail  and  finally  snow  as  the  wind  Jator 
shifted  to  the  northwest,  all  the  time  in¬ 
creasing  its  speed,  probably  to  50  or  60 
miles  per  hour  at  times,  bringing  with  it 
much  colder  weather  Wednesday  night.  This 
wind  continued  36  hours  with  snow  flurries 
on  Thursday.  There  was  no  extensive  area 
of  high  baro motel’  following  this  unusual 
storm  so  we  did  not  get  a  cold  wave  but  the 
storm  was  enough  without  zero  temperature, 
It  is  an  unusual  experience  for  us  here  for 
the  storm  centers  or  “lows”  to  pass  cen¬ 
trally  over  us  as  this  one  did.  as  their  usual 
path  is  much  to  the  northwest  of  Ohio. 
When  the  storms  have  much  intensity,  as 
the  recent  one  did.  the  experience  is  not 
particularly  pleasant.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Is  having  a  very 
severe  Winter,  the  thermometer  falling  to 
zero  for  days  in  succession  and  once  to 
25  degrees  below.  Outdoor  farm  work  Is 
almost  suspended,  but  we  are  continuing 
the  orchard  work.  The  trees  are  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit  buds.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  sleighing.  Timothy  and  clover  seed 
are  higher  than  ever  before,  $8  and  $13 
respectively.  j.  c.  M-  j 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Onr  Pennsylvania  Institutes  have  been 
very  well  attended,  and  the  interest  Is  the 
best.  Fruit  growing,  soli  improvement, 
dairying  and  good  roads  seem  to  be  pet 
themes;  also  there  is  renewed  interest  In 
Alfalfa  growing,  which  is  becoming  quite 
general  over  our  State.  L.  h.  w. 

We  have  had  wonderfully  cold  weather 
this  Winter,  in  fact,  the  “oh  i  tshioned" 
kind  that  we  hear  about  but  t  t  most  of 
us  have  never  seen  before.  Vf  f  of  our 
peach  growers  report  their  hue  'ed.  hut 
occasionally  we  strike  one  with  llarl.v 

good  elevation  who  thinks  ths  fruit 

is  still  safe.  I  do  not  think  any  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  apples.  e.  J.  t. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IMMANUEL. 

Still  art  Thou  with  me !  White  clouds  of 
the  noor.day 

Reveal  Thy  presence  moving  on  before ; 
The  stars  of  night,  Thy  fiery  pillar  guiding, 
Still  lead  me  as  Thine  Israel  of  yore. 

I  hear  Thee  in  the  wind’s  breath  lightly 
moving 

The  blades  of  grass,  the  leaf  upon  the 
tree ; 

Behold  Thee  in  the  sunset  and  the  dawning, 
The  trembling  shafts  of  sunrise  show  me 
Thee. 

From  soaring  heights  I  see  Thy  vast  horizon 
Sink  slowly,  slowly ;  circling  in  repose 
The  nearer  plains,  the  far  supernal  moun¬ 
tains, 

And  that  great  mystery  of  the  sea  that 
goes 

In  slow  tide  waves  about  the  world  forever, 
Obedient  to  Thy  will  unrestingly  ! 

I  hear  Thee  in  the  murmurs  of  the  forest, 
And  lie  within  its  shadow  feeling  Thee! 

Lo,  Thou  hast  guided  me  and  strength  hast 
given, 

And  courage,  yea,  and  faith  by  night  and 
day  ; 

And  now  the  long,  long  journey  nearly 
ended, 

Uphold  me  that  I  faint  not  by  the  way! 

Still  art  Thou  near  1  The  silver  trumpets 
blowing 

Amid  the  wilderness  at  eventide 
Summon  Thine  Israel  to  the  night’s  encamp¬ 
ment  ; 

L’ord,  in  Thy  tarrying  presence  I  abide ! 

— M.  E.  Buhler  in  New  York  Sun. 

• 

Here  is  a  very  good  variation  of  hash: 
Mix  equal  parts  of  finely  minced  cold 
meat  and  cold  boiled  potatoes,  season 
them  with  a  little  onion  juice,  a  little 
minced  parsley,  moisten  with  stewed  to¬ 
matoes,  pack  in  buttered  cups  and  steam 
in  a  pan  of  water  in  the  oven.  Turn 
the  forms  out  of  the  cups  on  to  rounds 
of  buttered  toast,  turn  a  little  tomato 
sauce  over  them  and  serve  very  hot. 

* 

The  New  York  Housewives’  League, 
of  which  Mrs.  Julian  Heath  is  the  head, 
is  trying  to  induce  the  city  authorities 
to  allow  public  docks  at  East  Ninety- 
first  street,  West  128th  street  and  West 
Fifty-ninth  street  to  be  used  by  farmers 
to  collect  and  market  their  products,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  them  far  down  town. 
Members  of  the  Housewives’  League  are 
also  promising  to  take  market  baskets 
and  go  to  Washington  and  Jefferson 
markets  to  do  their  own  buying.  If  a 
large  number  of  well-to-do  New  York 
women  get  the  habit  of  purchasing  direct 
at  the  markets,  it  will  pave  the  way 
towards  much  closer  relations  between 

producers  and  consumers. 

* 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  published  a  monograph  on  rural 
schools  by  Dr.  Fred  Mutchler  and  W.  J. 
Craig  of  the  Western  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School.  The  authors  of  this 
pamphlet  point  out  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  education  given  in  the  rural 
schools  has  a  tendency  to  induce  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  city.  They  say  that  the 
teachers,  in  most  cases,  have  idealized 
city  life,  thus  inducing  the  young  men 
and  women  to  leave  the  farms,  whereas 
it  is  a  duty  to  dignify  rural  life,  and 
save  to  it  and  its  interests  the  best  blood 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  money  value 
of  specialized  study  in  the  rural  school, 
the  pamphlet  says : 

Canada’s  rural  schools  increased  the  aver¬ 
age  wheat  yield  there  five  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  a  few  years'  time.  Suppose  that 
our  rural  school  teachers  should  set  for 
themselves  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
corn  crop  five  bushels  an  acre,  what  would 
be  the  result?  In  1910  the  farmers  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  planted  and  cultivated  3,630,000 
acres  of  corn  which  yielded  105,270,000 
bushels.  An  increase  of  five  bushels  an 
acre  would  have  made  the  yield  18,500,000 
bushels  more.  These  18,500,000  bushels  of 
corn  would  have  brought  at  the  average 
farm  price  December  1,  1910,  approximately 
$10,000,000  This  money  would  have  gone 
directly  to  the  rural  communities,  where  it 
is  much  needed,  and  would  have  been  of  vast 
importance  in  solving  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  our  rural  people.  It  could  have  been 


used  to  build  2,000  miles  of  first  class  pike 
roads,  or  it  would  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  our  public  schools  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  It  would  have  gone  far  toward  pay¬ 
ing  the  farmers’  taxes,  or  it  would  have 
built  and  furnished  many  a  rural  home. 
Can  *  anyone  figure  the  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  that  five  bushels  more  of  corn  an 
acre  would  buy  for  the  rural  people  of  any 
State? 

Even  more  than  technical  instruction 
in  actual  farming  we  want  our  schools 
to  show  us  the  best  side  of  country  life. 
The  mere  raising  of  five  bushels  more  of 
corn  per  acre  means  paying  just  so 
much  more  tribute  to  transportation 
companies  and  middlemen.  But  let  us 
learn  how  to  handle  or  market  that  five 
bushels  to  the  best  advantage,  how  to 
make  the  country  home  healthful,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable,  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rural  pleasures,  and  how  to 
build  up  well-trained  minds  and  bodies, 
and  the  rural  school  will  bring  so  much 
nearer  that  ultimate  millenium  wherein 
every  worker  will  receive  the  reward 
due  to  all  soldiers  of  the  common  good. 
* 

Several  of  our  friends  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  Mrs.  Johnson’s  description 
of  conditions  in  Colorado  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  send  reading  matter  to  such 
pioneer  farmers  in  isolated  communities. 
We  are  obliged  to  state  that  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  prepay  transpor¬ 
tation;  if  the  recipients  of  such  reading 
were  able  to  pay  transportation  they 
would  also  be  able  to  subscribe  for  more 
periodicals.  This  is  the  real  bar  to  the 
distribution  of  much  reading  matter;  it 
is  quite  weighty,  and  often  a  person  who 
would  willingly  pass  it  along  is  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  transportation,  any 
more  than  the  recipient.  Still,  most  of 
us  could  find  some-  one  within  walking 
or  driving  distance  who  would  like  a 
little  more  reading  matter  quite  as  much 
as  a  distant  homesteader  or  Philippine 
soldier.  Not  alone  less  fortunate 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  local  hospit¬ 
als,  poor  farms  and  homes  for  the  aged 
or  crippled  may  be  glad  of  such  material. 
In  any  hospital  where  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  are  treated,  convalescents  may  be 
very  grateful  for  reading  that  may  be 
burned  without  compunction  afterwards. 
It  is  well  to  see  what  we  can  share  with 
those  near  us  first,  but  that  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  indifference  toward  distant  lone¬ 
liness  and  hardship,  which  circumstances 
may  sometimes  bring  within  the  scope 
of  our  influence. 


Pea  Coal  for  Kitchen  Use. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  inquiry 
about  tbe  use  of  pea  coal  in  the  range. 
We  have  been  astounded  at  the  number 
of  answers  received,  and  while  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  acknowledge  them  all  individually, 
or  to  print  even  a  tithe  of  them,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  information  bestowed,  and 
the  interest  shown  in  the  question. 

Several  years  ago  I  used  pea  coal  and 
nut,  half  and  half  in  my  kitchen  range 
(with  a  revolving  grate)  and  preferred 
it  to  the  nut  which  I  had  previously 
used.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have 
used  the  pea  coal  alone  and  like  it  best 
of  all.  It  lights  quickly  and  easily,  and 
when  you  are  baking,  if  your  fire  gets 
low  you  can  add  a  little  more  without 
cooling  your  oven.  The  fire  is  “made 
up”  as  you  would  make  any  coal  fire,  is 
as  easily  kept  over  night  and  starts  more 
quickly  in  the  morning.  I  consider  its 
use  an  economy,  and  the  fire  much  more 
satisfactory  and  easily  regulated. 

c.  j.  H. 

I  suppose  you  know  we  Maine  people 
need  good  fuel  during  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son,  about  as  much  as  the  people  in  any 
section  of  our  country,  because  25  to  40 
degrees  below  zero  is  not  uncommon 
here.  We  have  used  pea  coal  for  15 
years  without  trouble  in  the  kitchen 
range  with  revolving  grate.  We  have 
also  used  it  in  parlor  stoves  with  sliding 
grates,  and  we  have  used  it  in  the 
furnace,  in  conection  with  coke,  with 
revolving  grate  (steam  heat)  and  had 
the  best  heat  at  the  least  expense  of  any¬ 
thing  we  have  tried,  and  we  have  tried 
all  grades  of  coal,  except  soft  coal. 
Some  Winters  we  have  not  failed  to 
keep  a  fire  all  night,  for  every  night 
from  November  1  to  April  1,  in  the 
range  with  pea  coal  alone.  I  advised 


a  cousin  who  is  an  extra  housekeeper 
and  of  excellent  judgment  to  use  it. 
She  tried  it  and  couldn’t  keep  it  burning, 
or  get  any  heat  from  it,  so  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  say  to  the  New  Jersey 
inquirer.  Make  fire  same  as  for  nut 
coal,  and  fire  will  probably  need  some 
care  until  she  gets  used  to  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  can  be  used  with  nut  at  con¬ 
siderable  saving  and  eminent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  According  to  New  Jersey  house¬ 
keeper  two  tons  of  nut  costs  her  $14, 
while  one  ton  of  nut  and  one  ton  of  pea 
would  cost  $11.75.  I  can  get  as  much 
satisfaction  in  every  way  with  two  tons 
of  pea,  or  one  ton  of  each  mixed,  as 
she  can  with  two  tons  of  nut.  Perhaps 
she  can  and  perhaps  she  cannot.  I 
should  say,  however,  it  might  be  worth 
a  trial.  Pea  coal  costs  me  $6.50,  nut 
coal  $8.  F.  E.  H. 

I  have  made  use  of  pea  coal  to  quite 
an  extent  in  New  Jersey,  both  in  stove 
and  in  furnace  and  with  good  results, 
especially  in  use  in  the  furnace,  where 
I  used  it  in  connection  with  egg  coal. 
After  building  a  fire  with  the  egg  coal 
it  was  my  custom  to  fill  in  the  top  of 
the  fire  box  with  the  pea  coal  and  then 
check  the  furnace.  The  pea  coal  made 
a  good  banking  while  the  whole  fire 
threw  out  a  generous  heat.  At  night  I 
would  shake  down,  put  on  the  large  size 
and  after  that  had  burned  up  fairly 
well,  would  then  put  on  a  liberal  top¬ 
dressing  of  the  pea  coal,  again  using 
the  check  draft  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  I  would  shake  a  trifle,  then 
throw  open  all  drafts  and  in  a  short 
time  have  a  very  hot  fire,  the  pea  coal 
burning  up  very  quickly.  Using  it  that 
way,  instead  of  trying  to  mix  it  in  the 
bin,  you  can  get  in  just  as  much  as  you 
wish  and  it  fills  in  all  the  chinks  so  as  to 
give  you  a  solid  body  of  fire  in  the  fire 
pot.  When  using  a  poker  on  pea  coal 
you  use  it  from  the  top,  not  from  the 
bottom  as  with  the  larger  sizes.  It  is 
very  quick  burning  and  has  to  be 
watched  very  closely  when  used  in 
ranges,  but  gives  a  very  quick  and  hot 
fire.  I  only  wish  it  were  procurable  up 
here  in  Vermont,  but  there  is  no  demand 
and  it  costs  about  as  much  as  stove 
size.  o.  r.  b. 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 

Price 

Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re¬ 
liable  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran¬ 
tee  every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
vou  £5.00  to  £40.00  on  the 
dealer’s  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  860  Days  Approval 
— the  only  sure-satlsfac- 
tlon  way  to  buy.  Honey 
gbnek  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  stove  falls 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

Of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you'll  get  a 
bigger,  better  stove  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  shipped  same  day  or¬ 
der  is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factor y  Price  Book ,  No.  114, 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs. 
_ Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  t  o  Yo\i  too 
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?She  BEST  Light 


Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero¬ 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue.  f 

THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
s  401 E.  5th  su  Canton,  O, 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  »  con* 
depo»i»,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  jou  ere  not  istlilled 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  lateit 
art  catalogs  illuitrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nilC  PFMT  hall  it  will  cost  yon  to 
USn  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  he  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  In¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  Cyc/e  Co.  Dept  cso  Ch/eage 


The  Red  Ball  Means  Years  of 
and  8,000,000  Wearers 

Every  pair  of  the  famous  “BALL-BAND” 
Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics  and  All-Knit  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks  is  trade-marked  with  the  RED  ball. 

Only  the  highest  grade  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  are  allowed  to  receive  this  trade-mark. 

This  is  the  “BALL-BAND”  standard.  It  has 
been  in  force  from  the  very  beginning. 

“BALL-BAND”  footwear  has  changed  only  in 
one  direction — for  the  better. 

This  is  why  it  has  won  more  than  eight  million 
wearers — why  these  millions  will  not  be  satis^ 
fied  with  anything  else. 

We  could  save  one  million  dollars  a 
year  by  putting  less  quality  into 
“BALL-BAND.”  The  loss 
would  not  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  footwear.  ^ _ 
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But 
in  all 
the  years 
this  company 
has  not,  nor  will 
it  ever  cheapen  the 
quality  of  its  goods  to 
meet  competition. 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL 
sign  when  you  go  to  buy  rub¬ 
ber  footwear.  Many  dealers  dis¬ 
play  these  signs  in  their  windows  or 
store  fronts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  who 
are  asking  about  “BALL -BAND” 
footwear. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not,  yon 
are  sure  to  find  the  RED  BALL  trade¬ 
mark  on  all  “BALL-BAND”  goods. 
Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Forty-five  thousand  deal¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
sell  “BALL-BAND”  goods. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  us, 
mentioning  his 
name,  and  we 
will  see  that 
^  you  are  fitted. 


Wm 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality** 


1912. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  atid  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows :  7301,  girl’s 

dress,  8  to  12  years,  with  sleeves  sewed 
to  the  armholes.  For  the  10  year  size 
will  be  required  3yi  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  1  yard  27  inches 
wide  for  the  trimming,  y2  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  18  inches  wide,  and  $4  yard  of 
lace  for  the  under-sleeves.  7300,  raglan 
blouse  or  shirt  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2J4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  7299, 
empire  nightgown,  small,  34  or  36;  me¬ 
dium,  38  or  40;  large,  42  or  44  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  4  yards 


THE)  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


of  material  36  inches  wide,  1 %  yard  of 
insertion,  2*4  yards  of  beading,  1 J4  yard 
of  narrow,  3  yards  of  wider  lace  to  trim 
as  shown  in  front  view.  7288,  six-gored 
skirt,  small,  23  or  26;  medium,  28  or  30; 
large,  32  or  34  waist.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  5  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  7291,  girl’s  one-piece 
dress,  8  to  12  years.  For  the  10  year 
size  will  be  required  4 y  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide,  with  ^4  yard  27 
indies  and  y  yard  of  broadcloth.  Price 
of  each  10  cents. 

The  second  group  includes :  7303. 
square  yoke  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  1  yard 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  3  yards 
of  banding  and  1%  yard  18  inches  wide 
for  yoke  and  sleeves.  7290,  blouse  with 
front  closing,  34  to  42  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  V/&  yard 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  Y&  yard 
of  lace  for  frill,  y  yard  21  inches  wide 
for  bands  and  %  yard  18  inches  wide 
for  collar  and  under-sleeves.  7294,  tunic 
with  surplice  over-waist,  34  to  42  bust. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required  3 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 


8t/2  yards  of  narrow  banding,  1%  yard 
of  wide  banding  and  1%  yard  of  fringe 
to  make  as  illustrated.  7312,  seven- 
gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  5  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide,  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap ;  2%  yards  36  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  or  nap. 
7317,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist, 
with  high  or  natural  waist  line.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  3% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


“  Charity  Sweetheart.” 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  have  given  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  country  people,  few 
women  are  better  known  than  “Charity 
Sweetheart,”  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack.  We 
have  just  received  news  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  very  suddenly  at  her  Ca¬ 
nadian  home,  and  feel  sure  that  others 
will  share  the  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  it  gives  us.  Mrs.  Jack  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  understand  the  problems 
that  enter  the  country  home.  The  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  has  seen  great  changes 
in  the  past  half  century,  and  Mrs.  Jack 
shared  them  all.  The  ,nxieties  and 
emergencies  that  must  face  the  wife  of 
a  farmer  and  fruit  grower  in  a  rural 
community,  bringing  up  her  family  to 
honored  citizenship,  she  met  courageous¬ 
ly,  and  all  this  gave  her  a  peculiar  sym¬ 
pathy  for  others  in  like  circumstances. 
She  possessed  a  remarkable  love  for 
flowers,  and  one  great  educator  de¬ 
clared  she  had  the  most  beautiful  farm 
garden  on  this  continent.  She  lived  to 
see  a  family  of  old-fashioned  size  grow 
into  men  and  women  whose  intellectual 
gifts  were  enhanced  by  education  which 
made  them  honored  and  useful,  and  she 
passed  her  own  life  among  the  peaceful 
surroundings  of  an  ideal  farm  home, 
where  "her  works  do  follow  her.” 


Chilblains. 


What  is  good  for  chilblains,  or  what  they 
call  down  here  in  the  South,  snow  burns? 
I  have  suffered  severely  all  Winter.  My 
feet  are  very  irritable.  Sometimes  they 
swell  so  much  I  cannot  get  my  shoes  on  in 
the  morning.  l.  s. 

We  have  been  given  a  long  list  of 
remedies  for  chilblains,  but  in  our  own 
experience  we  have  found  most  relief 
from  rubbing  the  feet  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  First  bathe  the  feet  in 
warm  water  containing  baking  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon,  which  takes  out 
the  soreness,  then  rub  with  the  turpen¬ 
tine.  Rubbing  with  alcohol  is  also  com¬ 
forting — use  grain,  never  wood  alcohol 
for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  skin  is 
broken  so  that  sores  are  formed,  bathe 
with  diluted  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
dress  with  any  simple  salve.  In  the  early 
stages  painting  with  iodine  is  often 
beneficial,  while  we  are  told  that  Arctic 
explorers  dress  chilblains  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  soap  and  whisky.  While 


many  strong  and  active  persons  suffer 
from  chilblains,  usually  the  result  of 
exposure  to  frost,  the  trouble  is  es¬ 
pecially  likely  to  attack  those  who  are 
weakly  in  constitution,  or  suffering  from 
defective  circulation.  In  such  cases  fresh 
air,  outdoor  exercise,  cold  baths  (if  the 
person  can  endure  the  cold  water  with¬ 
out  chill  afterwards)  and  tonics  will 
greatly  lessen  the  liability  to  chilblains. 
Warm  floors  are  another  preventive. 
Any  chilblain  sufferer  should  avoid  go¬ 
ing  to  the  fire  to  warm  his  feet,  but 
rather  warm  them  by  rubbing  or  exer¬ 
cise.  One  old-fashioned  remedy,  which 
we  have  seen  practiced  by  a  desperate 
sufferer,  was  to  take  off  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  and  run  out  in  the  sno-w  barefoot — 
but  we  do  not  advise  it ! 

Bread  From  Winter  Wheat. 

I  have  use-d  Winter  wheat  flour  and 
had  good  bread.  Sometimes  I  use  potato 
water,  and  when  I  don’t  have  it,  1  use 
just  plain  boiling  water.  In  the  evening 
dissolve  two  cakes  of  yeast  in  a  cup  of 
lukewarm  water.  Put  about  \l/2  pint  of 
boiling  water  or  potato  water  m  a  pan 
and  sift  enough  flour  into  it  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  When  this  is  lukewarm,  stir 
into  it  the  dissolved  yeast  cakes.  Let 
stand  over  night  in  a  warm  place.  In 
the  morning  put  yeast  into  bread  pan. 
Add  about  one  quart  warm  water,  1  y2 
tablespoon  each  of  sugar  and  lard  and 
half  cup  salt.  Add  sifted  flour  and 
knead  into  hard  loaf.  Let  rise  and  make 
into  loaves.  When  loaves  are  ready, 
bake  in  moderate  oven  45  minutes  to 
one  hour.  The  secret  of  making  good 
bread  is  to  make  the  hard  loaf  as  stiff 
as  possible.  m.  r. 

I  start  my  bread  in  the  evening  by 
taking  about  three  cups  of  flour  and 
enough  warm  water  to  make  a  smooth 
batter,  add  yeast,  beat  well  and  set  to 
rise  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  In  the 
morning  warm  flour  enough  for  your 
usual  amount  of  bread.  Add  more 
warm  water,  salt  and  a  spoonful  of  drip¬ 
pings  to  yeast  mixture,  pour  into 
warmed  flour  and  knead  to  a  smooth 
dough.  It  requires  more  kneading  than 
Spring  wheat  flour.  When  it  has  raised 
to  double  its  size,  knead  down  and  let 
rise  again,  then  form  into  loaves.  When 
light  bake ;  rub  a  little  butter  or  drip¬ 
pings  over  the  top  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  oven  and  the  crust  will  be  soft.  j.  p. 
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Wewill  proveto  you ,  right  in  your 
own  home,  that  the  EASY  Vacuum 
Washer  will  do  your  washing  easier 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  machine. 

We  will  do  this  absolutely  without  risk  or 
expense  to  you,  sending:  our  wonderful  EASY 
washing  machine  on  thirty  days'  trial.  Then 
if  you  do  not  want  to  purchase  it,  we  will  take 
it  back  and  pay  the  railway  charges. 

“  We  have  tried  many  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  but  the  EASY  beats  them  all. 

We  would  not  be  without  it  now. 
Enclosed  find  payment.” 

Wild  A.  Morris 
633  Twelfth  St.,  Washington. 

17  A  CV  VACUUM 
1  WASHER 
Washes  Clothes  by  Air 

Other  washers  have  teeth  that  grind  the 
clothes,  tearing  and  wearing  them  out. 

The  EASY  has  no  tetfth — 
it  does  not  grind  or  pull 
the  clothes  in  any  way. 

Instead,  the  air  chamber 
creates  a  suction,  and  the 
water  is  agitated  by  -the  air 
pressure,  pumping  rich  suds 
through  and  through  the 
fabric.  The  EASY  will 
wash  anything  —  from 
laces  to  blankets — 
without  the  slightest 
injury. 


If  you  only 
knew  how  much 
this  wonderful 
machine  would 
save  you  in  time 
and  work  —  how 
much  longer  it 
wouldmakeyonr 
clotheslast— you 
wouldn’t  keep 
house  without  it. 
Write  today  to 

D0D6E  &  ZUILL 
R  » 

Syracuse  N.  Y. 
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Vic  torVic  t  rola 


With  the  Victor-Victrola  IV  at  $  1 5  and  others  gradually 
ranging  up  to  the  magnificent  Victor-Victrola  XVI  at  $200, 
why  should  you  longer  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  that  comes 
from  their  possession? 

1  hese  wonderful  instruments  bring  right  into  your  home 
all  of  the  world’s  best  music,  sung  and  played  by  the  world’s 
greatest  artists. 

All  the  beautiful  sacred  hymns  such  as  “Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee”,  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers”,  “Lead  Kindly  Light”, 
sung  by  noted  soloists  and  famous  choirs — sung  as  you  have 
probably  never  heard  them  sung  before. 

All  the  entrancing  music  of  such  celebrated  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Sousa’s  Band,  Pryor’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s 
Orchestra. 

All  the  gems  of  song  from  the  sparkling  musical  com¬ 
edies  that  are  captivating  thousands  in  the  theatres  along 
Broadway. 

Ail  the  superb  art  of  such  eminent  instrumentalists  as 
Paderewski,  Kubelik,  Mischa  Elman. 

All  the  great  operatic  arias  sung  by  such  famous  grand 
opera  stars  as  Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini,  Schumann-Heink, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Whether  the  home  actually  feels  the  need  of  music,  or 
whether  it  is  already  gay  with  melody,  no  home  can  afford 
to  be  without  the  exquisite  music  produced  by  this  greatest 
of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish  to 
hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful 
Victor-Victrola.  Write  for  the  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  T alking  Machine  Co.,26iiland  Cooper  Streets,  Camden.  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100.  Victor  Fibre  Needles, 

50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eighttimes) 

■-  —  ’  :-y  1  . .  ’ 
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Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 


Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 
Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 
Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 
Victor-Victrola  X,  $75 
Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 
Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 
Victors  $10  to  $100 


Victor-Victrola  XVI,  $200 


f  I 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  III. 

The  Boars. — The  age  at  which  a 
young  boar  may  first  be  used,  depends 
largely  upon  his  development.  Some 
boars  may  be  used  sparingly  at  the  age 
of  eight  to  nine  months,  but  it  is  rarely 
advisable  to  breed  a  boar  before  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  one  j’ear.  Too  early 
service  in  life  may  shorten  his  period 
of  usefulness,  and  retard  proper  growth. 
A  boar  usually  will  sire  the  best  pigs 
after  he  reaches  maturity.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  saving  him  while  he  is 
young  will  be  readily  appreciated.  The 
boar  should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  as 
upon  this  depends  much  of  the  health, 
vigor  and  vitality  of  his  pigs.  Give  him 
a  small  house  to  sleep  in  with  a  good- 
sized  lot  to  run  in,  and  feed  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  lot.  Around  noon 
scatter  shelled  corn  around  the  fence 
of  his  yard.  Scatter  this  thin  enough 
that  he  will  have  to  work  his  way 
around  the  entire  yard.  This  will  keep 
him  busy  a  long  while  and  give  him 
exercise. 

When  more  than  one  boar  is  kept,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  teach  them  io  run 
together.  Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  tusks,  but  it  is  much 
safer  to  do  so.  To  remove  the  tusks, 
the  boar  is  made  fast  to  a  post  by  means 
of  a  rope  noosed  under  his  upper  jaw 
back  of  the  upper  tusks,  then  one  man 
takes  a  crowbar  and  another  a  sharp 
chisel  and  a  hammer.  The  sharp  edge 
of  the  crowbar  is  placed  against  the 
tusk  near  its  base,  and  held  firmly  in 
position,  and  the  edge  of  the  cold, 
chisel  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tusk  directly  opposite  to  the  edge 
of  the  crowbar.  A  sharp  blow  of  the 
hammer  on  the  cold  chisel  does  the  job. 
After  the  tusks  are  removed,  select  a 
cool  day  for  turning  the  two  boars  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  to  settle  the 
supremacy  and  when  once  settled  no 
further  dispute  will  arise.  Two  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary,  the  tusks  should  be 
removed  and  a  cool  day  selected  for 
the  tournament.  After  the  first  strug¬ 
gle  they  will  live  together  very  peace¬ 
ably.  In  feeding  the  boar,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  him  in  a  good  thrifty 
condition,  but  not  fat.  He  should  have 
a  ration  of  something  which  will  grow 
muscle.  I  would  recommend  equal  parts 
ground  corn  and  oats  and  middlings. 
Also  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  middlings  make  an  excellent 
ration  with  sufficient  bulk.  With  the 
grain  feed,  mix  enough  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  to  make  a  thick  slop.  When 
these  two  liquids  are  not  available,  make 
the  ration  10%  digester  tankage.  Never 
feed  more  at  any  one  time  than  will  be 
readily  cleaned  up.  During  the  Winter 
feed  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  steeped  in 
hot  water.  In  Summer  supply  a  pasture 
lot  where  the  boar  or  boars  can  pasture 
at  will. 

The  Sow. — The  age  at  which  a  young 
sow  should  first  be  bred  depends  greatly 
upon  her  development,  but  however,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  breed  her  before  she 
has  passed  eight  months  and  preferably 
when  she  is  10  months  old.  One  great 
objection  to  breeding  a  sow  that  is  very 
young,  is  that  a  young  sow  is  seldom 
able  to  raise  a  fair-sized  litter,  and  if 
she  raises  only  a  few  pigs  in  her  first  lit¬ 
ter  her  mammary  glands  do  not  develop 
properly,  and  she  rarely  makes  as  good 
a  nurse  for  later  litters  as  the  sow 
which  raised  a  good-sized  first  litter. 
Another  objection  is,  that  a  very  young 
sow  has  not  the  strength  to  stand  the 
strain  of  nursing  a  litter  of  pigs,  and 
her  vitality  is  sapped  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  she  never  develops  as  she 
should.  Such  a  sow  which  is  bred  when 
very  young  and  sapped  of  her  strength 
and  vitality  is  not  likely  to  retain  her 
usefulness  for  a  long  period,  nor  is  she 
likely  to  produce  as  strong  and  vigorous 
pigs  as  the  sow  that  possesses  more 
maturity  before  being  bred.  After  the 
sow  has  been  bred,  feed  her  on  the  same 
growing  feed  as  was  fed  previous  to 
breeding.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  her  become  too  fat,  but  feed  a 
growing  ration  as  now  the  sow  has  a 
two-fold  purpose  to  perform,  completing 
her  own  growth  and  growing  the  litter. 
If  the  sow’s  feed  contains  any  tankage, 
cut  this  out  not  more  than  six  weeks 
after  she  has  been  bred,  and  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  use  one  and  one-half  times  as 
much  oil  meal.  By  feeding  the  sow 
the  same  as  w^s  suggested  for  the  boar, 
we  cannot  get  far  off  the  track.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  16  weeks  or  112 
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days.  Often  young  sows  will  farrow 
a  few  days  sooner  than  the  stated  time, 
and  old  sows  frequently  will  go  a  few 
days  over  it.  It  is  not  a  good  sign 
when  a  sow  goes  much  over  16  weeks, 
as  the  litter  are  often  lacking  in  vital¬ 
ity  when  carried  much  over  time.  If 
a  sow  has  been  properly  handled,  she 
will  seldom  go  more  than  a  few  days 
over  16  weeks,  though  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  all  rules. 

Where  Winters  are  at  all  severe,  it 
requires  exceptional  skill  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  a  success  of  Winter  lit¬ 
ters.  However,  we  have  had  success 
with  Winter  litters  without  an  excep¬ 
tional  equipment,  but  it  requires  skill 
and  no  end  of  attention,  and  when 
one  can  almost  as  well  have  them  come 
during  more  moderate  weather,  why 
not  make  the  task  more  easy?  Most 
farmers  will  find  it  safe  to  have  their 
sows  farrow  in  April  and  October. 
Pigs  which  come  during  these  months 
will  be  able  to  get  outdoor  exercise, 
which  will  enable  them  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  start.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  pork  producing  sows  should  not 
farrow  two  litters  every  year,  and 
thWe  is  no  better  time  for  this  than 
April  and  October.  The  exercise  of 
the  sow  is  equally  as  important  as 
that  of  the  boar,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  boar’s  exercise  will  apply 
to  the  sow.  During  the  period  of  ges¬ 
tation,  the  sow  should  be  made  to  take 
exercise.  Without  exercise  at  this 
time,  sows  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  In  Summer  a 
good  pasture  with  plenty  of  shade  af¬ 
fords  ideal  conditions  for  sows,  the 
green  food  and  exercise  keeping  the 
sows  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
greatest  difficulty  will  arise  during  Win¬ 
ter,  and  then  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  compel  the  sows  to  take  exercise  by 
walking  from  the  sleeping  quarters  to 
the  feeding  place. 

The  sow  should  not  be  overloaded 
with  fat  during  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  thin 
sow  will  neither  do  justice  to  herself 
nor  her  pigs  during  the  time  that  she 
is  running  the  litter.  She  may  be  kept 
in  fairly  high  condition  providing  that 
she  take  plenty  of  exercise.  I  have 
used  many  feeds  for  the  brood  sow. 
Equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  middlings  are  good.  At  present 
we  are  using  a  ration  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cornmeal,  200  pounds ;  white 
middlings,  130  pounds;  bran,  50  pounds; 
oil  meal,  25  pounds.  Skim-milk  is  ex¬ 
cellent  if  you  have  it  to  add  to  the  meal 
mixture.  Roughage  in  the  form  of 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  in  Winter,  and 
in  Summer,  green  Alfalfa,  clover  or 
rape.  Supply  fresh  clean  water  at  all 
times.  A  note  should  be  made  of  the 
date  the  sow  was  last  bred,  that  one 
may  have  some  idea  as  to  when  she 
is  due  to  farrow.  Two  weeks  before 
the  sow  is  due  to  farrow,  put  her  in 
in  the  building  where  she  will  farrow, 
I  prefer  an  A-shaped  house  with  a  lot 
75  feet  by  40  feet.  In  this  time  she 
will  become  accustomed  to  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  Give  the  sow  for  bedding 
cut  straw  or  shavings,  then  she  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  lie  on  any  of  the 
pigs,  nor  will  they  become  ■  tangled  or 
confused  as  in  a  big  bed  of  long  straw. 

R.  S.  FAUX,  MGR. 

Hanover  Stock  Farm. 

Big  Live  Stock  Proceedings. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  TJ.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  imported  a  number  of  camels  and 
started  breeding  them  in  Texas.  That  was 
long  before  railroads  had  crossed  the  deserts, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  camels  would 
serve  the  War  Department  in  carrying  dis¬ 
patches  or  supplies.  The  scheme  failed  and 
the  few  remaining  camels  were  sold.  The 
Southwest,  however,  has  proved  an  inviting 
field  for  live  stock  experiments.  As  our 
people  know,  cactus  is  singed  and  fed  heav¬ 
ily  to  stock.  Several  breeders  are  working 
with  Persian  sheep  crossed  on  our  native 
breeds.  This  cross  produces  a  very  fine  fur. 
One  great  scourge  of  the  Texas  live  stock 
industry  is  the  cattle  tick.  Imported  north¬ 
ern  cattle  die.  unless  these  ticks  are  kept 
from  them,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dip  ani¬ 
mals  in  some  form  of  oil.  Dr.  B.  T.  Gallo¬ 
way  of  the  Agricultural  Department  de¬ 
scribes  the  famous  Borden  ranch  in  Texas. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Borden  went  to  India 
and  imported  some  of  the  humpbacked  Brah¬ 
man  cattle.  Dr.  Galloway  quotes  from  Mr. 
Kinsler  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Kinsler  says  that  Mr.  Borden’s  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  breeding  of  the  Brahmas  is 
proving  very  successful.  Last  season  was 
an  exceptionally  severe  one  in  the  matter 
of  ticks,  and  while  it  was  necessary  to  dip 
his  thoroughbred  cattle  and  Short-horns 
from  three  to  four  times,  the  crossbred  cat¬ 
tle  went  through  the  season  without  any 
dipping  whatever,  and  were  practically  free 
from  ticks.  Mr.  Kinsler  further  says  that 
as  a  rule  the  crossbred  cattle  are  averaging 
from  100  to  200  pounds  heavier  than  the 
thoroughbred  when  grown.” 

This  Mr.  Borden  centainly  does  things.  He 
has  1,200  acres  in  Alfalfa,  11,000  acres  in 
rice  and  1,100  in  cotton.  He  sold  185  tons 
of  sorghum  seed  and  put  the  stalks  into 
silos.  Formerly  using  negro  convict  labor, 
Mr.  Borden  now  hires  Russian  peasants  en¬ 
tirely.  Surely  the  man  on  a  small,  rocky 
farm  in  New  England  is  far  removed  from 
this  Texas  “lord  of  lands.” 


Dirt 

Out  of  the  Milk 

Thispailkeepsoutthedirt,  hairS 
rand  filth  that  get  in  at  milk-^. 
’ingtime.  Strong.patterned 
1  right,  easy  to  wash.  We 
r  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  bynp-to-date  dairy- 
\nien.  Price  92.60.  Sent  direct 
\on  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not 
ound  at  your  dealer’s. 

^STERILAC  COMPANY' 

S  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass. 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  on  Horses 

if  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  tlmo  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Hamelcsg  Metal  Uorso  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off;  better  and  cheaper. 
Will  positively  prevent  and 
cure  sore  shoulders.  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  homo  collars  in  last  100  years.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  Write  today  for  Free  Cate  log. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  813  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


To  Make  $100  Per  Month 
Above  Expenses 

About  2000  Men  j,"  "^‘wSS 

our  Medicines,  Extracts,  Spices,  Soaps,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Stock  and  Poultry 
Preparations,  Polishes,  Etc.  Our  Company 
fastest  growing,  most  progressive,  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Established  over  17  years.  Capital 
and  surplus  over  $2,000,000.  Big  Branch 
Warehouses  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  and  Chester, 
Pa.  make  low  freight  rates  and  quick  ser¬ 
vice.  Total  floor  space  in  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses,  over  10  acres. 

t*l _  ono  man  *n  each  unoccupied 

wwC  ilOW  TV  dll  I  locality  to  tako  full  charge  of 
all  deliveries  to  farmers  and  others  from  a  wagon  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  ono  below;  in  short,  a  man  able  to  tako  full 
charge  of  everything  portaining  to  our  business  in  his 
district.  Not  every  man  can  fill  this  position  nor  can 
wo  afford  to  contract  with  ono  who  is  too  extravagant 
or  too  old  or  too  young.  Wo  want  to  hear  from  men 
who  have  been  fairly  successful— honest,  industrious 
men  who  will  bo  satisfied  to  make  not  less  than 

$100  Per  Month  Clear  Profit 

above  expenses  the  first  year,  $1800  the  second 
year,  and  $2400  tho  third  year. 

I£  you  are  fairly  well  acquainted  in  your  locality  and 
think  you  can  fill  tho  position,  lose  no  time  in  writing 
us  for  particulars  as  we  are  now  rapidly  filling  all 
vacant  territory.  Wo  do  not  want  to  hear  from  men 
under  21  or  over  60  years  of  ago.  colored  people,  or 
women.  To  get  this  position  a  man  must  he  aide  to 
furnish  1  or  2  horses  to  conduct  the  business,  also  good 
business  men  as  references.  If  you  cannot  meet  theso 
requirements  do  not  writo;  if  you  can  meet  them,  writo 
us;  you  aro  tho  man  we  aro  looking  for.  Tho  position 
pays  big,  is  honorablo  and  permanent. 

W.  T.  Rawloigh  Co.  Freeport,  III. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  Thk  Bkst.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


r  ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
f  RANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  nsed  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  saiis- 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M. D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvlllc,  Conn. 


For  Running  Cream  Separators  DAIRYMEN 


Take  a  Look  at 
the  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

It’s  the  original  and  “only 
thing”  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  TRY  ONE.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  “STRITE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  beBt  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.U3^“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Contains  fuU  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  j>t  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

Wo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 80D, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


Ik 


Special  “Conditioners”  to  suit  each  of  these  different  M 
kinds  of  anhnals.  Every  farmer  knows  the  old  style 
“Cure-Everything”  stock  conditioner  could  not  be  right 
for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  for  their  digestive 
organs  are  entirely  different. 

Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonics 

are  of  tour  different  kinds—  one  puts  hones  in  splendid  shape  and  makes  all  the  food  you 
give  them  count;  another  is  a  wonderful  mila  producer  for  cows;  another  helps  the  hens 
to  lay  more  eggs;  another  is  for  fattening  hogs . 

All  sold  under  guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer. 

^  Write  today  for  Free  Stock  Book  and  Free  Poultry  Book.  The  two  are 
worth  SI. 50.  We  send  them  free  if  you  send  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  this  paper  and  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 

505  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dealers:  Write.  Splendid  proposition.  Live  demand. 
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THE  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  JERSEY  COWS. 

The  following  question  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Titsworth  re¬ 
garding  the  conformation  of  a  dairy 
cow. 

Assuming  that  I  want  to  buy  a  cow  that 
will  give  350  pounds  of  butter  on  bean  pods 
and  mixed  hay,  no  grain  in  Summer,  and 
not  more  than  two  quarts  of  oats  and  corn 
ground  per  day  in  Winter ;  she  is  to  give 
yellow  butter;  assuming  that  she  has  been 
dry  two  weeks  or  more  before  calving,  and 
that  she  calves  iu  January.  Taking  her 
from  the  tip  of  her  nose  to  the  tip  of  her 
tail  and  from  the  tip  of  her  toe  to  the  tip 
of  her  backbone,  what  part  am  I  to  look 
at  and  what  shall  I  see  there  to  tell  me  if 
I  want  her? 

This  is  an  excellent  question,  and  I 
am  glad  to  answer  it  in  detail.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  inquirer  well  knows, 
two  weeks  before  calving  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  allow  any  cow  to  make 
up  a  good  udder.  The  last  six  weeks 
before  a  cow  calves  is  the  time  when 
her  calf  is  making  its  greatest  growth, 
and  it  needs  all  the  dam  can  give  it  on 
a  good  ration  of  nourishing  food.  Fur¬ 
thermore  this  is  the  time  when  the  cow 
herself  is  preparing  for  her  milking 
period;  she  needs  rest,  and  she  should 
be  laying,  on  fat  to  turn  into  cream  by 
and  by. 

Secondly,  yellow  butter  from  a  cow 
on  dry  fodder  in  January,  no  matter 
how  much  pigment  she  has  in  her  skin, 
is  hardly  possible.  If  our  buyer  wishes 
butter  without  butter  color  in  snow 
time,  he  must  have  well-made  silage, 
rowen  hay  and  if  possible  a  few  car¬ 
rots.  A  store  of  good  early  cut  hay 
cured  bright  and  green  has  a  little  color 
in  it,  too ;  but,  as  I  found  out  this  Win¬ 
ter,  my  herd  fed  on  beet  pulp  without 
silage  in  spite  of  Alfalfa  hay  lost  all 
the  color  from  its  cream ;  a  thing  that 
never  happened  on  silage. 

Let  us  look  at  the  third  part  of  the 
proposition ;  350  pounds  of  butter  in 
350  days.  If  this  is  farm  butter  made 
out  of  very  sour  cream  we  may  suppose 
the  cow  in  question  to  have  an  over-run 
of  20  per  cent,  including  the  immense 
amount  of  casein  such  butter  usually 
contains.  The  cow  is  therefore  expect¬ 
ed  to  average  eight-tenths  of  a  pound 
of  butter  fat  a  day.  If  she  gave  an 
average  of  20  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
milk  she  would  accomplish  this.  Now 
there  are  plenty  of  cows  that  average 
10  quarts  of  four  per  cent  milk  for  350 
days ;  but  not  on  dry  pasture  in  August 
and  bean  fodder  in  Winter;  though 
bean  fodder  cut  fine  and  moistened 
feeds  out  very  well.  I  know  of  a  Cal¬ 
ifornia  herd  that  was  fed  it  one  sea¬ 
son  with  excellent  results.  Incidentally 
corn  at  $32  a  ton,  and  oats  at  59  cents 
a  bushel  are  an  expensive  milk  ration. 
Better  sell  both  and  buy  other  feed. 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  sure,  will  not  back 
up  any  formula  for  choosing  a  cow  on 
this  ration. 

But  to  the  question  what  am  I  to  look 
for  when  I  select  a  good  hard-working 
cow,  that  well  fed  and  well  treated  will 
give  an  average  of  ten  quarts  a  day  for 
a  year,  I  should  look  at  the  udder  and 
ask  that  it  be  large,  level,  with  big  milk 
veins  that  run  along  the  belly  and  in 
deep  milk  wells;  I  should  wish  her  legs 
thin  and  bandy;  I  should  look  for  wide 
hips,  a  big,  roomy  paunch,  a  rugged 
backbone,  a  long,  thin  neck,  and  a  thin 
face  with  strong  jaws  and  bright  eyes. 

I  should  wish  an  escutcheon  that  ran 
well  up  to  the  root  of  the  tail  wide  at 
top  and  spreading  wide  over  the  udder; 
and  I  should  wish  this  cow  to  handle 
well ;  show  a  skin  loose  on  the  body  and 
thin  and  soft  to  the  touch.  I  should 
wish  her  in  good  flesh  before  calving 
and  after  it  to  show  her  ribs  and  her 
prominent  hip  bones;  and  she  must  have 
a  long,  level  rump  from  hip  bone  to  pin 
bone.  The  longer  the  better.  A  cow 
that  is  to  give  an  average  of  10  quarts 
of  milk  for  350  days  will  have  to  begin 
with  not  less  than  20  quarts.  Three 
quarts  of  grain  will  not  keep  a  cow  up 
to  such  a  flow  after  she  has  used  up  her 
own  body  fat ;  and  after  once  ruining  a 
fine  cow  by  overfeeding  her  with  green 
pods  the  writer  does  not  believe  that 
any  cow  could  digest  20  pounds  of  hay 
for  her  own  bodily  needs  and  nearly  as 
much  more  bean  fodder  to  grind  up  into 
milk.  She  would  have  to  have  iron 
jaws,  and  an  India-rubber  stomach, 
viewed  at  this  distance  from  the  bean 
rick.  I  should  certainly  not  ask  it  of 
a  Jersey. 

There  are  two  ideas  at  the  bottom  of 
our  farming.  One  is  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  from  as  near  next  to  nothing 
as  one  can— hay  butter  in  Winter.  The 
other  proposes  to  invest  money,  turn  it 
and  make  a  profit  on  it.  The  Jersey  cow 
is  the  investor’s  ideal.  She  takes  a 
pound  of  feed  costing  1.75  cents  and 


turns  it  into  a  quart  or  more  of  milk 
worth  3.75  cents.  But  she  is  not  capable 
of  spending  all  her  energy  grinding 
coarse  feed,  and  then  giving  a  great 
flow  of  high  testing  milk.  For  such 
work  a  coarser  cow  would  be  more  der 
sirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 
Enough  cut  fodder  and  hay  to  feed  the 
cow’s  own  body,  and  grains  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  to  bring  the  milk,  is  the  principle 
of  the  best  feeders,  and  silage  or  beet 
pulp  as  part  of  the  roughage  for  diges¬ 
tion’s  sake  if  possible. 

FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH. 


Separator  Milk  for  Calves. 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed 
calves  on  separator  milk.  We  feed  them  on 
oil  meal  and  it  gives  them  the  scours. 
Could  you  tell  what  to  put  in  the  milk 
besides  the  clear  milk  to  make  them  grow 
the  faster?  2.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
is  good  to  drive  worms  from  horses,  as  my 
horses  are  bothered  a  good  deal? 

Falmouth,  Ky.  b.  F.  c. 

Do  not  put  anything  into  the  milk 
if  you  wish  to  avoid  scours.  When  the 
calves  have  finished  drinking  their  milk, 
put  in  the  pail  a  handful  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  each  (by 
weight)  of  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and 
coarse  wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil 
meal.  The  calves  will  thus  soon  learn 
to  eat  the  dry  grain  and  should  be  given 
all  they  will  eat.  After  the  calves  are 
two  or  three  months  old  you  can  substi¬ 
tute  whole  oats  or  oats  and  corn  if  you 
wish,  in  fact,  I  believe  the  whole  grains 
are  better  for  the  older  calves.  Be 
careful  not  to  overfeed  with  skim-milk, 
and  remove  the  froth  from  the  milk  if 
very  much  is  present. 

2.  Potato  parings  are  recommended 
as  good  remedy  for  worms  in  horses. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  common  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  sulphur  and  dried 
sulphate  of  iron,  fed  in  tablespoonful 
doses  twice  a  day  is  considered  good. 

c.  L.  M. 


XI  O  XX  SES 


“THE  PRICE  CUTTER ** 


That’s  what  they  call  ME  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so. 

BUT  WHY? 

Simply  because  I  offer  YOU  any  Stallion  I 
have  for  sale  for 

$1,000 

on  the  following  terms,  to- wit;  cash  or  ap¬ 
proved  notes,  one-third  of  it  October  1st,  1913, 
1914  and  1915.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  want 
Perclicron  or  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
unheard  of  prices.  Always  a  good  selection. 
Lots  of  ton  Horses.  Write  today  to 


A.  W.  GREEN,  R.  IX  1,  Middlefield,  O. 

Railroad  Station,  East  Or  well,  Ohio  on  Penna. 
Railroad,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown. 


60  Head  Stallions  &  Mares  60 


BELGIANS  &  PERCHERONS 
&  GERMAN  COACH  STALLIONS 
To  Be  Held  at  the 

Stiaron  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

Tuesday ,  Match  12th ,  1912 

Mares  have  all  been  bred  to  the  very  best  stal¬ 
lions  of  the  land,  and  a  large  per  cent  have  been 
carefully  mated,  making  flue  teams  for  any  one 
wanting  a  good  pair.  They  run  in  age  from  2  to  4 
years  old,  weighing  from  1,500  to  1,800  lbs.  each. 

Also  a  number  from  7  to  18  months  old.  that  will 
grow  up  quickly  and  make  fine  brood  mares. 

Ho  not  fail  to  attend  this  sale  and  bring  your 
friends  with  you.  All  interested  send  for  catalog. 
Free  conveyance  to  and  from  the  farm. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 
Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 
Auctioneers— F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son 
Phones — Citizens  1252  ;  Bell  651  W. 


Perfectly  Marked  Toggenburg  Buck 

Six  Months  Old.  Price  1810. 

H.  A.  BURKHART . BETHLEHEM,  PA 


SWINE 


CHESHIRE  PIQS^nowat$;"00eat'h’ 


Express  Co. 


crated  and  delivered  to 
E.  IC.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  — Tlielong,  deep-bodied,  white  bacon  hog; 

-  prize  winners  at  State  and  county  fair. 

Write  your  wants.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


snowerem  Hampshire  Downs 

Never  overfltted ;  always  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Ali  shipments  guaranteed  as  described.  Inquire 

DR.  S.  F.  SNOW.  713  University  Block,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Horses  and  Miixles 


AT  CTlin  "  GENEREUX  PERCHER0N  STALLION— 

H  I  W  I  IJU  S.  H.  P.  72400  — P.  S.  A.  70493— 
‘BILILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Pee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with. 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


HINE  DUROC  GILTS,  Cholera  Immuned, 

bred  to  first  prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Hr.  V.  E.  Michael,  Yellow  Spring,  Box38,  K.l,Ohio. 


f]  j  P  >0  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY— Aug.  &  Sept.  Pigs, 
U«  i  •  U.  0  pairs  and  trios,  not  akin.  Registered  in 
buyer’s  name.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.l. 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  EOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  ihs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . $25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 


Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEY  RED  RIOS 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natnred,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  aud  do  not  kill  pigs  at  fal  lowing.  Pigs 
grow  hist — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  line  olfcrings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  tack  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

RFDIf  Gllinrc  Both  sex-es;  Master- 
**  ■■  “■  *9  * —  "  ■■  iT  piece  and  Jongfellow 

breedings.  Trices  reasonable.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  L.I..N.Y. 


Rorizchiroc  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
DCiltullllCu  Also  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  fifteen.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^zeH°;fd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  ali  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 

Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pionrictor,  Marhleilaie,  Conn. 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“7ffi?„Pfi 

ner  Puck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tpboso,  Licking  Ctwnly,  Ohio. 


Hanover  Berkshires 


Pigs  12  weoks  old,  regis¬ 
tered,  both  sexes.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  a  $2,000  boar,  “Pre¬ 
mier  Charmer.”  Undefeated  on  State  Fair  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Boars  of  serviceable  ago. 

HANOVER  STOCK  FARM 
R.  L.  FAUX,  Mgr.  Wapwallopen,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I  C.  SWINE-MI  registered.  Fine  lot 
of .  young  Pigs  for  breeders.  At  reasonable  prices, 
where  quality  is  the  first  consideration.  See  our  Poultry 
ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  PGULTRY  FARM,  MIU.ERT0N,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

colts.  Some  nice  Perrheran  Btallions,  marrs,,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  AH  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Jacks  A  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
SRddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot,  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs.  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
'1  -  F«  COOK  &  CO . . . Lexington,  Ky. 

RiidL  Ferrets 


FFRRFT^J  Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
a  ruts.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 

for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer.  Ohio. 


Pm  I  IF  PIIPQ  — From  imported  stock.  Females 

WULLIL  I  Ul  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Well  broken  COLLIE  HOG.  Photo 
sent.  HENRY  SILL,  Bluff  Point,  N  Y. 


|  DAIRY  CATTIiE 

$2,000  WilTBiiy  a 

Great  Herd  of  Jerseys 


FINANCIER,  of  Laurel  Farm,  No.  102496,  at 
the  head.  This  is  a  double  grandson  of 
FINANCIAL  KING,  and  ono  of  the  richest 
bred  Jersey  Bulls  in  the  United  States. 

Twelve  daughters  of  FERN’S  JUBILEE, 
No.  73852,  go  with  him.  Fern’s  Jubilee’s  dam 
was  Fern  of  Florence,  with  an  official  record 
of  25  lbs.  8  07,.  bntter  in  seven  days,  93  lbs.  in 
30  days,  and  330  lbs.  in  120  days. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  pay 
$2,000  for  one  Jersey  when  yon  can  get  a  great 
herd  for  the  price. 


LanrelLFarm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.G.G.  Jersey  Bulls  For  Sale 

Dams  are  qualifying  for  Registry  of 
Merit  with  a  good  margin  siro,  sired 
by  Goldie’s  JAP  OF  M  FRIDA LE,  No. 
85989,  A.  J.C.  C.  Write  ns  for  Pedi¬ 
grees,  Records,  etc. 

SHELDON  CROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

Breed  Up-Not  Oown~J,r,'or'L^lv;: 

Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

solid  color.  From  dams  bred  for 
PROFIT  AT  TnE  PAIL.  For  particulars  write 
R.  H.  BUTTON,  CANastota,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
the  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENN  YAN,  N.Y 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or.  J.  R.  Alien,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sirod 
by  "Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  all 

bred;  something  uice.  J.  P.  O'HARA,  Moravia, N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Annual  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  tho  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  -a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Matnro  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  TWENTY  SERVICE  BOARS 
and  FIFTY  BRED  SOWS  FOR  SALE. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

)'dAIRY  CATTIiE 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Pontiac  1 '.ut¬ 
ter  Boy.  62729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWKGO  HIVRU 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 


rn„  £  _  I  Q  KEG1STKI5KD  HOLSTEIN  FKIKSIAN  BUL.I.S. 
rOl  «9I6  ready  for  service;  also  calves  from  A.  R.O.cews. 
I‘ricc$30  up.  The  Gates  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenango,  N.Y, 


Millr  Prnriurprc  for  New  York  City  market 
Ullln.  riOUUvAA  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albkkt  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


FAR  QA!  C-Jersey  bull,  “letty’s  king 

I  UH  OriLL  RIOTER,”  75483,  five  years  old.  In 
fine  condition  and  tuberculin  tested.  Any  one  wish¬ 
ing  a  high-bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  will  do  well  to  get 
this  animal,  as  he  is  quick  and  gentle  and  will  im¬ 
prove  any  herd  be  is  placed  with.  This  is  a  farmer’s 
chance,  as  lie  will  be  sold  at  a  farmer’s  price,  and 
the  first  reasonable  bid  will  get  him,  as  owing  to 
barn  lire  we  require  to  make  room  for  further  stock. 
He  is  solid  color,  black  switch  and  tongue.  Copy 
of  pedigree  sent  on  application  to  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Al.KXA NO ttlA  Bav,  N.Y. _ 

Guernsey  Bull  For  Sale 

“TTero  Glen”  15878.  coming  8, 
dark  ftiun  and  white.  Price 
$j*‘35<),  or  will  exeli angfe  for  thor¬ 
oughbred  heifers  or  grade  cows. 
Selling  because  not  needed. 

Mohegan  Farm,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Guernseys— Two  Buns,  3  to  4  weeks  oia,  i5-i6th 

pure,  sired  by  Brutus  of  Clover  Hill  (18817),  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  and  choice  individuals.  $20.00  each, 
crated  for  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
two  heifer  calves.  Edgeworth  Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


U  Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lundu  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed— 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  Price  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVERDALK  FARM . CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 


Mlft  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  huge  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  ami  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerviile  N.  J. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

I  Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world  ■ 
at  farmers’  prices.  Fine  individuals,  nicely  | 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value.  H 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day.  B 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM,  MUNNSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

They  are  not  only  the  most  profitable  cattle, 

but  the  easiest  to  care  for.  Not  easily  susceptible  to 
disease,  they  thrive  iu  any  climate  and  do  well  on 
coarse  feod,  and  are  so  gentlo  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
handle  them.  They  breed  regularly  and  have  hoalthy 
calves  commonly  weighing  1 00  pounds. 

Is  it  strange  that  so  splendidly  healthy  a  breed  are 
persistent  milkers,  making  the  most  wholesome  milk  and 
the  best  beef  of  any  dairy  breed  and  plenty  of  it  ? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  SecV.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3 %  cents  to  shippers  in  -26- 
f  cent  zone. 

An  Inspector-Ridden  State. 

PART  II. 

The  License  Question. — In  some  places 
the  people  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  the  liquor  license  out  of  politics,  at  the 
same  time  requiring  that  the  most  common 
kinds  of  work  shall  be  done  under  a  li¬ 
cense,  with  State  inspectors  to  watch  over 
it.  State  politics  are  already  creeping  into 
our  schools  even  out  in  the  country  through 
the  Influence  of  the  numerous  State  boards, 
Inspectors,  truant  officers,  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  in  fact,  you  will  find  the  State 
inserting  a  Anger  in  everybody’s  pie,  poking 
for  a  plum  (like  Jack  Horner  sitting  in  the 
corner),  and  all  done  that  the  State  may 
strengthen  its  political  machine.  This 
does  not  tend  towards  peace,  but  leads  peo¬ 
ple  to  disregard  the  law  and  to  hold  it  in 
contempt.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  mania  for  regulating  everything 
sprung  from  the  effort  to  regulate  the  trusts. 
The  wealthy  men  and  corporations  finding 
themselves  about  to  be  regulated,  shifted 
as  much  of  the  regulation  off  upon  others 
as  they  could  to  create  a  diversion  In  their 
favor,  believing  no  doubt,  that  the  whole 
thing  would  become  so  odious  to  the  people 
that  they  would  rise  up  in  disgust,  and 
knock  the  whole  thing  into  a  cocked  hat, 
as  the  college  professor  wished  to  do  to  the 
silver-tongued  orator  of  Nebraska,  once 
upon  a  time. 

“Independence." — Knocking  anyone  or 
anything  into  a  cocked  hat  is  not  a  peaceful 
pursuit,  and  whoever  starts  in  on  that 
layout  is  bound  to  have  trouble ;  although 
it  may  lead  to  peace  after  the  fight,  every¬ 
body  will  not  live  to  enjoy  the  peace.  The 
best  preventives  of  industrial  or  civil  war 
we  have  at  present  are  our  national  and 
State  constitutions,  which  are  being  as¬ 
sailed  upon  all  sides  by  all  kinds  of  men. 
In  years  gone  by,  when  a  people  wrested 
from  some  tyrannical  ruler  a  written  con¬ 
stitution  they  had,  or  thought  they  had  at 
least,  advanced  a  long  step  towards  inde¬ 
pendence.  Let  us  not  take  any  chances  in 
losing  any  of  our  independence.  Let  us 
tolerate  a  little  dirt  in  our  milk  rather 
than  sacrifice  our  independence.  Now  that 
we  have  no  tyrannical  rulers  but  that  can 
be  deposed  by  peaceable  means  because  of 
these  constitutions,  a  certain  element  in  our 
population  has  come  to  think  these  same 
constitutions  must  be  changed  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  they  become  tyrannous  of  them¬ 
selves  and  enable  the  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  groups  of  individuals  to  extort 
money,  confiscate  property,  or  deprive  of 
civil  rights. 

Town  Inspection. — It  is  reported  that 
the  richest  town  in  this  State  has  carried 
on  an  investigation  of  its  own  in  regard 
to  milk  production  in  other  towns,  spending 
therefor  thousands  of  dollars.  If  this  rich 
town  had  been  peaceably  inclined  it  would 
have  taken  those  thousands  of  dollars  and 
bought  a  farm  and  investigated  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  production  of  milk.  They 
would  have  obtained  a  lot  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  without  stultifying  themselves  by 
prying  into  other  people’s  business,  which 
always  is  provocative  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  They  probably  would  never  have 
investigated  any  farm  but  their  own,  and 
would  have  gone  to  some  reliable  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  said,  “We  want  good  milk,  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it,”  and  they  would 
have  got  it.  - ' 

Peace  Through  Fighting. — My  father 
died  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  be  lived  long 
enough  to  teach  me  that  a  good  way  to 
promote  peace  was  to  mind  my  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  right  here  I  will  say  that  if  my 
neighbor  has  a  healthy  cow  and  he  feeds 
her  upon  a  healthy  diet,  but  not  one  that 
will  produce  rich  milk  (like  green  rye  for 
instance),  and  he  wants  to  sell  that  milk 
to  me  and  I  want  to  buy  it,  I  shall  do  so 
whether  the  milk  is  up  to  standard  or  not, 
and  if  any  inspector  interferes,  then,  like 

the  Scotchman,  I  will  have  peace  if  I  have 
to  fight  for  it.  I  have  seen  it  reported 
that  when  a  law  was  under  discussion  in 
Washington,  giving  inspectors  the  right  to 
enter  homes  without  permission,  to  inspect 
home  life  and  conditions  of  children,  a 
Senator  from  Louisiana  arose  and  said, 
“Law  or  no  law,  they  shall  not  enter  my 
house  without  permission.”  This  is  not 
peace  talk  but  fight.  It  is  said  every  home 
has  a  skeleton  in  it  and  that  wise  people 
keep  them  in  the  closet.  It  does  the  world 
no  good  to  have  them  paraded  before  the 
whole  world.  Perhaps  you  say  these  in¬ 
spectors  will  be  gentlemen.  Get  acquainted 
with  a  dozen  inspectors  appointed  from  the 
ranks  of  ward  politicians,  and  see  if  you 
are  willing  any  or  all  of  them  should  be 
allowed  in  your  home  without  your  per¬ 
mission.  HARRIS  E.  CHASE. 

Massachusetts. 

Stock  cattle  and  stock  hogs  scarce,  but, 
because  of  scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn, 
selling  cheap,  four  to  4%  cents  per  pound. 
Corn  selling  at  auction  at  75  cents  to  $1 
per  bushel ;  hay,  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Milk 
scarce  and  selling  at  the  county  seat  at  six 
and  seven  cents  per  quart.  Q.  R. 

Springville,  In<L 


The  Milk  Producer's  Share. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  past  year 
regarding  the  farmer’s  35-cent  dollar  that 

I  wish  to  write  about  the  milk  question. 
Do  you  think  at  the  present  price  of  retail 
milk  the  producers  are  getting  a  fair  return 
for  it ;  taking  Into  consideration  the  price 
of  feed,  of  help,  and  the  general  wear  and 
tear  connected  in  producing  clean  healthy 
milk?  Most  of  the  dairymen  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  sell  milk  to  Bordens  or  some  other 
concern  selling  milk  in  New  York  City  or 
New  Jersey.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
not  recognized  on  contract  day ;  we  simply 
take  what  price  the  Borden  Company 
sets  (and  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  do 
set  the  price  of  milk)  or  keep  it  home.  They 
say  they  can’t  afford  to  pay  more  for  it. 
If  that  be  so  why  are  they  building  new 
plants  all  over,  and  at  the  same  time  pay¬ 
ing  from  five  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent 
dividends? 

To  put  my  meaning  in  a  small  space, 
would  say  that  if  every  man  selling  milk 
to-day  would  join  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  stand  firm  in  a  body,  figure  the  cost  of 
producing  a  quart  of  milk  plus  a  fair 
pro-fit,  how  long  would  it  be  before  we 
would  be  recognized  by  the  trade  and  given 
at  least  what  we  asked  for  our  milk,  a  fair 
price?  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  in  many  homes 
where  it  is  read  with  interest  and  praised 
for  the  good  work  done  in  years  past  in 
helping  to  cut  the  middlemen’s  profit.  Why 
cannot  you  help  the  Dairymen’s  League  to 
the  front  and  give  us  a  good  word  now 
and  again?  Surely  the  farmers  must  wake 
up  and  see  that  they  must  organize,  if  they 
expect  to  be  recognized  in  business.  Go 
Into  any  store,  wholesale  or  retail,  and  tell 
them  you  will  give  them  so  much  for  an 
article,  see  what  they  say.  “We  want  so 
much  for  it,  take  it  at  that  or  leave  it.” 
And  it  is  so  in  every  branch  of  business, 
all  but  the  men  who  produce  milk  for  the 
wholesale  market,  and  they  cannot  even  set 
a  price  on  a  pint  of  milk  and  get  their  de¬ 
mands.  O.  W.  SHELDEN. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horses  sell  from  $100  to  $225,  according 
to  age  and  quality.  Mules,  $250  to  $500 
the  span.  Cows  $40  to  $85  ;  calves,  $12  to 
$20 ;  fat  cattle  about  50  to  75  cents  per 
100  pounds,  less  than  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
prices.  Shotes,  stock  hogs,  $5  to  $12 ;  brood 
sows,  which  are  very  scarce  on  account  of 
cholera,  are  worth  $18  to  $35.  All  kinds 
of  feed  very  high  and  scarce.  Timothy 
hay  at  public  sales,  90  cents  to  $1.10  a  bale; 
clover  hay,  75  to  85  cents ;  oat  straw,  60  to 
70  cents ;  wheat  straw,  35  to  45  cents.  No 
silage  sold,  very  little  put  up  last  Fall  on 
account  of  very  wet  weather.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  silos  in  county.  Very  little  manure 
sold,  livfery  stables  sell  some  for  75  cents 
to  $1  per  load  delivered  nearby.  Corn  a 
very  poor  quality,  selling  50  to  60  cents 
a  bushel.  Oats,  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel ; 
clover  seed,  $14  bushel.  Butter  fat  33  cents 
at  local  creamery ;  prices  are  governed  by 
prices  at  Elgin.  Country  butter,  30  cents 
a  pound  ;  eggs,  30  to  40  cents ;  hens,  10  to 

II  cents  a  pound.  Potatoes,  $1.25  a  bushel, 

none  raised  last  season.  Owing  to  the  se¬ 
vere  Winter  wheat  prospects  are  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  F.  L.  M. 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 


What  Is  Your  Ideal  of  a  Binder? 

If  it  is  a  binder  that  performs  every  duty  in  the  correct 
manner,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  does  not  have  one 
unnecessary  piece  on  it,  then  the  JOHNSTON  “CONTI¬ 
NENTAL”  BINDER  is  your  ideal. 

This  name — JOHNSTON — on  farm  machines  has  stood 
for  Quality  throughout  the  entire  development  of  modern 
implements.  It  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  strength, 
endurance,  capacity,  simplicity,  service — all  summed  up  in 
the  one  word — Efficiency, 

JOHNSTON 

Farm  Machines 

constitute  a  complete 
line  of  farm  implements 
every  one  of  which  is 
built  from  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view.  We 
sacrifice  nothing  to 
maintain  our  present 
supreme  position 
among  farm  machine 
builders,  but  we  are 
strong  on  simplicity. 

In  the  JOHNSTON 
“CONTINENTAL” 
BINDER  are  more 
features  that  gratify 
the  farmer  than  in  any  other  make.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  a  user  of  a  “Conti¬ 
nental”  “preaching”  its  virtues  to  his 
neighbors.  Tho  one  piece  steel  frame, 
dust-proof  steel  roller  bearings,  steel  angle 
cutter-bar,  easy  control  of  all  parts,  extra 
quality  canvas,  the  tying  mechanism 
and  trip  in  the  “Continental’'  make 
op  the  binder  that  sur¬ 
passes  all  others. 

acquainted  with  a  "Johnston.  ’’  Writs 
today  for  free  catalog.  A  postal  will  do. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Box  100- A,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


COMPTON 

MANURE 


I  X  L 

LOADER 


A  load  in  5  or  10 
minutes.  A  man 
and  a  boy  can  do  it. 


Cleans  up  yard  or  barn  in  a  "jiffy.”  No 
work  to  use.  Fork  pulled  by  horse,  and 
all  weight  rests  on  wheeled  truck.  Easy 
to  dump.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 


Fork  self-cleaning.  Write  for  booklet, 
prices,  etc.  Fine  offer  to  agents. 

Corrspton  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  E  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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More  Milk 

Without  Increasing  Ration 

Man,  asserting  his  dominion  over  all  creatures,  has  converted  the  cow  into  a  machine  to  trans¬ 
form  her  feed  into  milk.  In  her  natural  state  the  cow  gave  milk  only  for  a  brief  period  to  nourish 
her  offspring,  but  in  her  domesticated  condition,  she  must  yield  milk  in  abundance  nearly  the  year 
round.  As  a  big  milk  supply  can  be  obtained  only  by  giving  its  equivalent  in  feed,  the  tendency  has 
been  toward  overfeeding,  and  consequent  impaired  digestion,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  healthy  animal 
wastes  a  lot  of  feed  through  non-digestion — in  fact,  you  can  fatten  your  hogs  on  the  grain  that  passes 
through  your  cows  and  other  stock  undigested. 

Now,  considering  the  tendency  to  impaired  digestion  and  the  natural  waste  of  nutrition,  why  not  avail  yourself 
of  “  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  which  strengthens  digestion.  Given  in  a  small  dose  twice  a  day. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

eaves  a  part  of  the  wasted  feed,  expels  the  worms  and  relieves  minor  stock  ailments. 

Eighteen  years’  test  has  firmly  established  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  as  a  necessity 
to  profitable  feeding.  Every  ingredient  is  recommended  by  our  ablest  medical 
writers.  Dr.  Hess  is  himself  a  graduate  of  both  human  and  veterinary 
medicine.  An  extra  quart  of  milk  each  week  covers  the  cost.  f 

Our  proposition.  You  get  of  your  dealer  a  251b.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
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Tonic  at  $1.60  or  100  lbs.  at  $5.00.  (Except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West  and  South.)  Use  it  all  winter  and  spring.  Ifitdon’t 
pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.  Every  pound 
sold  on  the  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  ol  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will 

prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  for 
the  asking.  Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  ac  stamp. 

__  DR,  HESS  &  CLARK  ^ 

Ashland,  Ohio 
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DR,  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.  A  digestive  tonic  that  helps  the  hen  use  more  ration  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction — strengthens  and  advances  young  chicks  to  early  maturity — prevents  fowl  ailments.  Costs  but  a  trifle — a 
penny’s  worth  is  enough  for  thirty  fowl  per  day. 

IX  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  (Except  in  Canada  and  the 
Extreme  West.)  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Booklet,  free. 


fJVSTAJVr  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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p»^  fire  Raised  on  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

Wh at  better  evidence  could  you  ask  that 
iaSsSjilE^r  it  is  the  best  feed  for  your  calves?  Costs 
flaMf  very  little;  is  much  cheaper  than  milk;  produces 
great  results.  Experts  at  State  Agriculture  Experi- 
MW  ment  Stations  and  the  world's  greatest  dairymen  en- 
9r  thusiastically  endorse  it.  Here  are  a  few  of  them; 

HHT  Stevens  Brothers  Company,  Liverpool,  NcwYork, owners  and  breed- 
W  ers  World’s  Champion  senior  two-year-old  and  senior  three-year-old 
W  heifers  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL. 

m  Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  Lacona,  New  York,  owners  and  breeders  world’s 
W  champion  junior  two-year-old,raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL, 

I  Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  home  of  Dolly  Dimple, 
'  the  world’s  greatest  record-breaking  Guernsey  cow. 

Blue  Label  Dairy  Farm,  Winslow,  Ill.,  home  of  Colantha  de  Kol 
Pietertje,  grandson  of  world’s  champion  cow,  raised  on  SCHUMACHER 
CALF  MEAL. 

A.  W.  Hillis  &  Sons,  South  Worcester,  New  York,  winner  92  first  prizes  in 
10  shows  last  year,  with  calves  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL. 


New  York  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin 
No.  304 

“SCHUMACHER  CALF 
MEAL  seems  to  be  the  best 
substitute  for  skimmed  miik 
on  the  market  today.” 


Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

Professor  J.  B.  Lindsay,  in 
B lecture  stated  : 

“  Experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  calf  meals  and  even 
one  of  my  own  mixture,  but 
none  of  them  gave  as  good 
results  as  SCHUMACHER 
CALF  MEAL.” 


Maryland  Agricultural 
College 

“  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 
has  given  us  very  good  satis¬ 
faction.” 


contains  the  essential  elements  to  produce  bone, 

.tissue,  strong  constitutions,  large  frames  and  healthy 
k  growth.  Give  your  calves  the  right  start  by  using  Schu- 
macher  Calf  Meal  and  develop  them  into  record-break¬ 
up  ing,  profit-producing  stock.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
If  he  does  not  have  it, write  us.  Accept  no  substitutes. 


North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

“The  results  of  feeding 
Schumacher  Calf  Meal  were 
very  satisfactory.” 


Chicago 


E.  A.Vander- 
vort’s,  Sidney, 
N.Y..  prize- 
winning  cows, 
LRareed  onSchu- 
jmacher  Call 
JMeal. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
lor  orders  in  SO  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC,  Unadilu,  N 


ff^Tou  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  ever  of- 
fered.AtT'Write  us  a  postal  for 
our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  “Silo  Profits.”  Tho 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
a  Silo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  tho 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 

Union  Bldg.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

“  Indiana  Bldg..  Des  Moines.  Ia. 
“  Bllo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  ns  the  standard  because  of  their 

convenience,  durability,  strength  and  worth. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

^^BARDEI^JFGM|O^Jtop^l^CobleskillMS^r^^ 


Send,  name  for  valu¬ 
able  free  book  that 
tells  all  facts  and  shows 
proof.  Head  how  the 

James  Carrier 

does  the  hard,  dirty  barn  work  in  half  the  time — 
eaves  your  back  and  arms ,  gets  all  tiio  manure, 
keeps  barns  cleaner,  cows  healthier.  Heats  any  other 
<*arri«r40  ways.  Write 
for  facts  that  can’t  be  qiie 
tioued.  Then  decide.  Addre* 
James  Mfg.  To.,  6530  t’ane 
St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Win. 
(Formerly  Kent 
Mfg.  Co. 


EXTRA! 

We  also  want  to  send 
valuable  book  to  men 
who  plan  to  build  or 
remodel  and  give  ex¬ 
pert  help  and  advice 
—all  FREE. 


The  Use  of  Hen  Manure. 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  apply  chicken 
manure?  Some  years  ago  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  of  my  acquaintance  mixed  a  certain 
amount  of  sand  (I  do  not  know  the  propor¬ 
tions)  with  the  hen  manure,  and  for  corn 
would  put  a  handful  under  each  hill  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  for  peas,  beets, 
onions,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  would  sow 
rather  liberally  the  same  preparation  in 
the  drill  at  the  time  of  sowing  seed.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  how  to  apply 
wood  ashes  to  growing  vegetables  to  keep 
away  insects ;  is  it  good  around  cabbage, 
peas,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  etc.?  Would 
you  advise  sowing  water-slaked  lime  on  the 
surface  of  soil  either  before  or  after  plow¬ 
ing,  or  would  it  help  in  destroying  insects 
by  sowing  on  surface  after  vegetables  are 
advanced  in  growth?  d.  j. 

Ferguson,  Mo. 

We  average  about  500  questions  about 
chicken  manure  each  year,  although  this 
subject  is  covered  in  “The  Business  Hen.” 
This  manure  is  the  strongest  of  any  of  the 
farm  wastes,  since  the  liquids  and  solids 
are  voided  together.  In  most  other  ma¬ 
nures  the  solids,  containing  the  most  valu¬ 
able  parts,  are  lost.  On  an  average  hen 
manure  Is  worth  about  four  times  as  much 
pound  for  pound  as  horse  manure.  The 
plan  of  handling  it  economically  is  to  keep 
it  very  dry  and,  in  the  Spring,  pulverize 
it  and  use  alone  or  mixed  with  chemicals, 
sifted  coal  ashes,  road  dust,  land  plaster 
or  ground  phosphate  rock  are  all  good  to 
dry  out  the  manure.  They  should  be 
sifted  freely  under  the  perches.  Clean 
these  perches  frequently  and  pack  the  ma¬ 
nure  under  cover  in  a  dry  place,  sifting 
the  drying  material  over  it.  In  Spring  it 
will  be  found  in  dry  hard  chunks.  These 
are  crushed  with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul  and 
the  crushed  manure  sifted  through  a  screen. 
Then  it  can  be  broadcast  or  scattered  ia 
the  hill  as  it  stands.  A  better  way  to  get 
its  full  value  is  to  mix  it  with  chemicals, 
say  1,000  pounds  manure,  150  nitrate  of 
soda,  600  fine  bone  and  250  muriate  of 
potash,  or  smaller  quantities  in  the  same 
proportion.  This  gives  a  good  fertilizer  for 
any  crop.  Do  not  mix  hen  manure  and 
wood  ashes. 

You  can  broadcast  ashes  or  the  lime 
after  spading  or  plowing  and  rake  or  har¬ 
row  them  in.  But  do  not  expect  any  great 
results  from  this  in  destroying  insects.  The 
ashes  and  lime  will  help  control  club-foot 
in  cabbage  and  some  other  diseases,  but  ordi¬ 
nary  applications  will  not  trouble  the  in¬ 
sects. 


Ration  for  Brood  Sow. 

I  have  a  young  Chester  White  sow,  11 
months  old,  that  brought  nine  little  pigs 
two  weeks  ago.  I  feed  one  part  each  bran, 
middlings  and  “chops.”  I  give  her  about 
three  quarts  of  this  mixture  in  warm  slop 
three  times  per  day,  also  raw  potatoes  or 
apples  once  a  day.  The  pigs  are  doing 
finely.  The  sow  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  but  is  beginning  to  thin  down  some. 
I  give  her  as  much  of  the  feed  as  she  will 
clean  up.  In  your  judgment,  is  this  good 
feed  for  her?  Would  corn uieal  added  be 
advisable?  I  am  tbe  more  anxious  to  get 
the  feed  right  as  1  have  three  more  sows 
that  will  farrow  within  the  next  50  days. 
When  can  1  begin  to  feed  the  little  pigs, 
and  what  should  they  have?  I  have  no 
cow’s  milk.  When  will  the  sows  be  liable 
to  breed  again?  By  the  way,  what  is 
“chops?”  The  bags  are  marked  “gluten.” 

Connecticut.  H.  j.  i. 

You  are  feeding  your  sow  an  excellent 
ration  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
pigs  are  doing  finely.  It  is  only  natural 
for  sows  to  get  rather  thin  in  flesh  while 
raising  a  litter  of  pigs,  but  this  does  no 
harm  provided  the  process  is  not  carried 
far  enough  to  reduce  her  strength.  The 
only  suggestion  I  can  make  in  regard  to 
the  feeding  is  that  I  would  prefer  to  boil 
the  potatoes  if  not  too  much  trouble  and 
mix  them  with  grain  after  cooking.  This 
would  make  the  potatoes  more  palatable  and 
keep  the  breeders  in  better  condition.  The 
young  pigs  should  not  be  weaned  until 
they  are  about  eight  weeks  old,  and  could 
then  be  fed  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine 
middlings  and  one  part  bran  made  into  a 
thin  slop,  gradually  changing  the  feed  as 
the  pigs  grow  older,  adding  a  little  corn- 
meal  or  hominy,  and  when  ready  to  fatten 
for  market  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
grain  ration  should  be  commeal  or  hominy. 

(.hops  is  a  rather  indefinite  term  when 
applied  to  feed  and  may  be  used  for  most 
any  thing  which  dealers  could  not  sell  if 
called  by  its  proper  name.  We  have  hominy 
chop  made  from  the  white  part  of  corn 
kernels.  There  is  also  corn  and  oats  chop 
made  from  corn  aud  oats,  mixed  equal  parts 
by  measure  as  a  rule.  Then  we  have  cheap 
reed  which  is  composed  of  most  any  thing 
the  dealer  can  mix  up  to  pass  inspection. 

I  have  never  heard  of  gluten  chops.  Your 
sows  will  breed  again  three  or  four  days 
after  you  wean  their  pigs.  c.  s.  g. 


Lice;  Cowpox. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
young  Jersey  cow  I  bought  about  three 
months  ago?  Her  skin  is  full  of  white 
flakes  and  falling  off  In  patches,  and  she 
is  continually  rubbing  her  neck  against 
the  stanchions  and  kicking  with  her  hind 
legs.  In  pulling  out  some  hair  I  find  a 
number  of  what  looks  like  chicken  lice  at 
the  roots  of  the  hair.  2.  Her  appetite  is 
good,  but  her  udder  is  becoming  covered 
with  what  looks  like  pimples,  making  milking 
her  a  troublesome  proposition.  Stable  is 
clean  and  airy,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine.  c.  A.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Wash,  dry  and  groom  the  cow  thor¬ 
oughly  and  blanket  to  protect  her  from 
chill ;  then  to  kill  lice,  if  they  cause 
trouble,  wet  affected  parts  of  skin  once 
daily  with  a  decoction  of  one  ounce  of 
stavesacre  seeds  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  used  when  cold.  Clean  up,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stable.  2.  For  cow- 
pox,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  “pimples,” 
wash  the  udder  twice  daily  with  a  solution 
of  half  an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite 
of  soda  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
(ipply  glycerite  of  tannin  to  the  sores,  as 
often  as  found  necessary.  Milk  the  cow 
last  of  the  herd,  as  the  disease  spreads 
from  cow  to  cow  by  means  of  the  milker’s 
hands.  a.  s.  a. 


Alfalfa  for  Horses. 

Will  you  state  whether  Alfalfa  Is  valuable 
as  a  food  for  horses?  F.  w.  m. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

It  certainly  is.  Around  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
horses  are  largely  fed  upon  Alfalfa  hay.  You 
must  use  judgment  in  beginning  to  feed  It. 


Weak  Horse. 


Feeding  Colt. 

*  7°«  Please  g^e  me  a  good  ration 

ior  colt  t  I  have  a  colt  10  months  old.  I 
am  now  feeding  him  two  quarts  of  oats 
and  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  a  day,  and 
good  clover  hay,  nine  pounds.  Am  I  feeding 
too  much  or  not  enough?  B  g  t  ° 

New  York.  '  ' 

.  You  ^,re  f«*£nS  to°  large  a  proportion  of 
^ran<sf.M^riJsJ1  ^e  oats  if  possible  and  add 
one-fifth  of  bran  by  weight.  Of  the  mixture 
feed  one  pound  for  each  100  pounds  of  colt 
as  a  day’s  ration.  He  may  have  good! 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  ad  libitum, 
and  also  may  have  a  little  nicely  made 
silage,  or  some  carrots.  a.  s.  a. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  alls  this  16-year- 
old  mare?  I  have  had  her  four  years. 
Previous  to  last  Fall  she  had  always  been 
in  good  health  and  flesh,  never  worked  very 
hard  and  fed  from  4%  to  six  quarts  of 
whole  oats  per  day,  and  plenty  of  mixed 
Timothy  and  clover  hay.  During  Fall 
months  she  was  on  the  road  two  to  four 
days  per  week,  delivering  vegetables  to 
points  five  to  12  miles  distant ;  never  made 
more  than  two  trips  per  week  to  the 
farthest  point.  She  began  to  lose  flesh, 
tired  very  easily.  Clipped  her  in  the  Spring 
and  also  in  October  on  account  of  her  very 
heavy  coat  of  hair.  After  Fall  clipping  she 
was  entirely  idle  except  for  a  mile  drive 
occasionally ;  did  not  gain  any  even  on  six 
quarts  grain  per  day,  which  was  more  than 
we  had  ever  given  her  in  Fall,  generally 
about  4%  quarts.  In  December  worked  her 
about  a  week  plowing.  About  six  weeks 
ago  she  became  unable  to  swallow,  not  even 
water  or  ground  feed.  She  would  take  food 
hungrily,  but  it  soon  dropped  from  her 
mouth  together  with  a  large  amount  of 
stuff  somewhat  thicker  than  water  and 
which  has  a  slight  disagreeable  odor.  The 
flow  of  this  continues  to  date.  I  scalded 
her  oats  and  after  a  fast  of  24  hours  she 
was  able  to  swallow  ;  drank  very  little  water 
for  two  weeks.  Two  or  three  days  after 
she  was  eating  again  she  would  not  get 
up  in  the  stable.  I  got  her  outdoors,  se¬ 
cured  help  and  got  her  up.  A  veterinary 
made  an  examination  and  found  her  mouth 
full  of  ulcers,  two  or  three  small  wounds 
In  her  tongue,  while  the  back  portion  of 
tongue  was  eaten  one-third  through.  When 
unable  to  swallow  she  kept  her  tongue  pro¬ 
truding  slightly  from  one  side  of  mouth.  We 
put  her  in  a  sling,  gave  her  a  tonic  and 
a  mouth  wash  three  times  a  day.  The 
veterinarian  recommended  a  diet  of  seven 
quarts  of  ground  feed  consisting  of  two 
parts  oats,  one  part  corn,  and  one  wheat 
middlings,  three  times  a  day,  moistened 
with  warm  water.  We  thought  that  too 
much  and  so  gave  her  five  quarts  three 
times  a  day,  also  an  egg  once  a  day  and 
when  the  tonic  was  exhausted,  condition 
powders  according  to  directions ;  have  been 
washing  mouth  out  three  times  a  day  for 
a  month  with  a  solution  of  alum,  but  with 
no  apparent  effect,  neither  has  she  gained 
much  if  any  in  flesh.  In  the  meantime 
swelling  had  developed  on  her  left  forward 
knee,  and  also  under  her  body  between  the 
forward  legs.  We  applied  liniment  with 
some  benefit.  We  removed  the  sling  and  a 
week  later  she  was  down  again.  We  got 
her  up  into  the  sling  again  (just  tight 
enough  to  keep  her  from  going  down).  Then 
the  swelling  in  a  few  days  was  as  bad  as 
ever.  The  other  three  knees  were  also 
affected  but  arc  better  now,  and  the  lower  1 
back  part  of  her  right  flank  also  seems  to  be 
swollen.  We  occasionally  take  her  out  for 
a  live-minute  walk.  She  appears  very  weak, 
especially  in  her  hind  quarters,  and  stumbles 
very  easily.  While  driving  her  during  last 
Fall  she  stumbled  a  great  deal  and  on  three 
occasions  fell,  but  seemed  not  to  suffer  any 
HI  results.  She  has  a  good  appetite  aud  Is 
always  ready  for  her  feed  but  cannot  or 
will  not  eat  much  hay,  which  we  cut  for 
her.  About  a  week  ago  she  was  again 
troubled  with  inability  to  swallow,  but 
after  a  day  was  able  to  get  food  and  water 
down,  although  with  difficulty.  h.  j.  k 

New  York. 

In  future  figure  that  a  working  horse 
should  have  at  least  oue  pound  of  grain  and 
bran  mixture  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight 
as  a  day’s  ration  and  that  a  similar  amount 
of  hay  should  be  added.  When  working 
hard  increase  the  grain  mixture  and  de¬ 
crease  the  hay.  Idle  horses  take  more  hay 
and  less  grain.  Also  make  it  a  practice 
to  feed  whole  oats,  bran  and  mixed  hay 
Do  not  feed  ground  feed  to  a  horse  that 
has  sound  teeth.  Have  the  mare’s  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  graduate  veterinarian,  as 
it  is  evident  that  irregularities  cause  most 
of  the  trouble  and  prevent  proper  masti¬ 
cation  of  feed.  The  ulcers  and  difficulty  in 
swallowing  also  may  come  from  the  same 
cause.  Paint  each  ulcer  with  tincture  of 
iodine  once  daily  and  then  use  several  times 
a  day  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  borax  to 
a  quart  of  cold  water  for  swabbing  the 
mouth.  Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  and  half  a  dram  of 
fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  twice  daily 
after  a  few  smaller  doses,  aud  If  neces¬ 
sary  increase  to  three  doses  a  day.  Make 
her  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  every 
day.  Roots  would  be  good  for  her.  Avoid 
moldy  food.  a  s  a 
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—Our  Entire  Factory  Has  Bee 

Reorganized  to  Build  You  This  Bug 
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No  dealer  can  charge  you  885  to  890  or  more  now  for  this 
buggy,  No  catalog  house  or  mail  order  merchandiser  caa 
fret  Its  equal  to  offer  you  at  8G7.50  or  up.  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm 
You  can  now  keep  all  middlemen’s  profit  ©O  W 


— - ■*  —  -  '  -vvj/wil  XMUU1VIUGU  O  piGUll 

by  getting  from  our  factory  one  of  our  ' 


COLU 

Buggies — Dl  R 


BUS 


By  making  and  soiling  50,000  of  these  Col um 
buggies  we  are  satisfied  with  only  $1  profit  on  et 
i  ou  save  the  rest.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

One  Price  (feeO  Direc 
One  Quality  S3  to  Vo 


No  better  «*v/  muhv — mvo  uliid — M.U  any  (jiiue. 

Itvery  one  now  of  One  Quality  and  One  Price — exactly  alike 
except  you  can  have  4  choice#  of  Auto-Seats,  many  choices 
of  colors.  All  the  science,  skill,  brains  ana  expert  work¬ 
manship  that  has  made  Columbus  buggies  famous  goes  into 
this  buggy.  You  know  it.  Your  father  knew  that 
Columbus”  stood  for  highest  grade  on  a  buggy  even  way 
Au?ll.art^er  of  a  century  ago.  It’s  the  same  today. 
l>on  t  think  of  missing  this  saving  from  $17.50  up  to  $40  cash. 
Write  a  postal  for  our  big  illustrated  Portfolio  telling  all 
tacts,  different  and  better  than  any  catalog— FREE. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,2038  S.  High  St.,  Columbus, 


Address 
postal 
for  Big 
Portfolio- 
Different 
and  better 
than  any 


5  Weeks 

Trial 

Free 


2  Years 
Guarani 


Run  on  gasoline, kerosene, dis- 
tillate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

30  Days* 

Guaranteed 
Here’s 

do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue,  J 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

15  Mallet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Half  the  Work 

and  a  Cleaner  Barn 


3  to  12 
h.  p. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘  protein”  Is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  wnile  “fat”  Is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  Is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
—a  “wide”  ration  means  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbonydrates. 


A  Restricted  Ration. 

If  one  had  plenty  of  good  mixed  hay  and 
corn  silage,  could  he  use  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  and  oil  meal  wholly  to  balance  the 
ration  for  milch  cows,  or  would  it  be  too 
concentrated  a  feed?  a.  J.  B. 

Connecticut. 

If  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  and  oil  meal 
were  the  only  concentrates  used,  you  would 
need  to  feed  about  30  pounds  of  silage  and 
16  pounds  of  hay  per  day  to  1,000-pound 
cows ;  and  in  order  not  to  get  your  ration 
too  narrow  you  would  have  to  confine  your¬ 
self  to  about  four  pounds  of  grain — say 
two  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound 
gluten  and  one  pound  oil  meal.  This  would 
generally  be  considered  a  small  grain  ration 
and  too  heavy  for  its  bulk ;  nevertheless  it 
is  a  cheap  source  of  protein  and  would 
probably  give  fair  results.  It  should  be 
mixed  and  fed  with  the  silage.  A  better 
ration  would  be  30  pounds  silage,  15  pounds 
mixed  hay,  three  pounds  bran,  two  pounds 
cotton-seed  meal  and  one  pound  oil  meal. 

C.  S.  M. 

Balanced  Ration  for  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
feeding  cows?  I  have  one  Guernsey,  fresh 
September  6,  17.5  pounds  milk ;  Guernsey, 
fresh  December  19,  22  pounds  milk ;  Hol¬ 
stein,  fresh  January  14,  30  pounds  milk. 
I  am  making  butter ;  have  corn  and  cob 
meal,  limited  amount  of  clover  hay  and 
cornstalks.  Can  buy  Winter  wheat  bran 
$1.50  per  100 ;  O.  P.  oil  meal  $2  per  100 ; 
cotton-seed  meal  $1.70 ;  dried  beet  pulp, 
$1.25.  I  am  feeding  mangels  at  present, 
but  supply  will  soon  be  gone. 

Ohio.  c.  e.  E. 


I  have  worked  out  the  following  ration, 
which  should  give  you  good  results : 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

matter 

tein 

and  fat 

10  lbs.  cornstalks  ..6.00 

.17 

3.4 

7  lbs.  clover  hay.. 5. 95 

.476 

2.772 

3  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal  . 2.76 

1.116 

1.332 

3  lbs.  corn  and  cob 

meal  . 2.55 

.132 

1.995 

2  lbs.  dried  beet 

pulp  . 1.87 

.136 

1.308 

1  lb.  O.  P.  oil  meal.  .91 

.293 

.485 

20.04 

2.323 

11.292 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :486. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  the  cornstalks  and 
corn  and  cob  meal  you  can  probably  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  I  have  given  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  if  your  stables  are  cold  it  will 
probably  be  well  to  increase  the  amount 
of  corn  and  cob  meal.  You  will  not  need 
tor  feed  the  beet  pulp  while  you  are  feeding 
the  fresh  mangels.  c.  L.  M. 

Another  Cow  Ration. 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration,  with 
beet  pulp  and  without,  Timothy  hay  for 
roughage,  distillery  grain,  $1.60  per  100  lbs. ; 
bran,  $1.40  ;  gluten,  $1.55  ;  oil  meal,  $1.85 ; 
cornmeal,  $1.35 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.65. 
Cows  weigh  from  800  to  1,000  and  are  grade 
Holsteins,  giving  from  27  pounds  at  two- 
year-olds  to  42  pounds  at  six  years.  Stable 
is  comfortably  warm,  only  freezes  a  very 
little  in  zero  weather.  Cows  are  in  fair 
flesh,  not  fat,  and  the  first  one  came  in 
February  9.  H.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

Here  are  two  formulas  for  rations  which 
ought  to  produce  fairly  good  results  when 
fed  to  good  fresh  cows : 

No.  1. 

Digestible. 


18  lbs.  Timothy  hay 

Dry 

matter. 

15.66 

Protein. 

.504 

Carb. 
&  Fat. 
8.37 

4  lbs.  dried  distill- 

ers’  grains  . . . 

3.68 

.992 

2.208 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal  . 

1.84 

.744 

.888 

2  lbs.  cornmeal  . . 

1.78 

.158 

1.528 

1  lb.  oil  meal  .... 

.91 

.293 

.485 

23.87 

2.691 

13.479 

Ratio  1 :5. 


No.  2. 

Digestible. 


Dry 

Carb. 

matter. 

Protein. 

&  Fat. 

18  lbs.  Timothy  hay .  15.66 

4  lbs.  dried  distillers’ 

.504 

8.37 

grains  . 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed 

.  3.68 

.992 

2.208 

meal  . 

4  lbs.  dried  beet 

.  1.84 

.744 

.888 

pulp  . 

3.744 

.272 

2.61 

Ratio  1 :5.6. 

24.924 

2.512 

14.076 

As  you  will  see,  the  ration  with  beet 
pulp  is  wider  than  the  one  without,  but  it 
will  give  much  better  results.  You  are 
very  unfortunate  in  not  having  something 
besides  Tiniothy  hay  for  roughage.  If  you 
had  good  silage  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
you  could  produce  milk  at  a  much  lower 
cost,  as  you  are  now  buying  practically 
four-fifths  of  the  protein  used,  while  you 
should  be  able  to  produce  at  least  half  of 
it,  since  protein  is  the  most  expensive 
constituent  of  the  feeding  stuffs  we  buy. 
Do  not  feed  any  corn  or  cottonseed  meal 
to  cows  within  two  weeks  after  freshening. 

C.  S.  G. 


COST  OF  TILE  SILO. 

On  the  first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  4,  1911,  is  an  article  by  C.  V. 
Hill  on  the  building  of  drain  tile  silos. 
The  writer  states  that  the  farmers  of  Mar¬ 
shall  County,  Iowa,  are  putting  up  a  great 
many  of  these  drain  tile  silos,  and  that  they 
are  considered  a  good  suocess,  and  while 
he  gives  pretty  complete  directions  for 
their  construction,  he  has  said  nothing  about 
what  it  would  cost  to  construct  such  a 
silo,  as  the  price  of  the  tile,  number  re¬ 
quired  per  foot  in  height  for  a  given 
width  of  silo,  or  the  amount  of  cement 
needed  properly  to  point  up  such  a  silo 
both  inside  and  out.  I  would  like  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions  and  also  in  case  the  costs  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  justify  their  use,  whether 
it  is  really  necessary  to  reinforce  them  in 
some  way,  or  whether  it  would  be  better, 
all  things  considered,  to  reinforce  them,  and 
if  so,  in  what  way  would  it  be  best  to  do 
so.  K. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Owing  to  freight  rates  and  different 
prices  for  material  the  cost  of  a 
plastered  interlocking  tile  silo  would 
vary  considerably  with  the  location  and 
with  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  do 
more  or  less  of  the  work  himself. 
However,  I  will  give  him  the  bill  of 
material  with  prices  as  they  are  in  Mar¬ 
shall  County,  Iowa. 

A  tile  will  lay  six  inches  around  and 
12  inches  high ;  thus  a  16  by  35  foot  silo 
will  require  3,500  tiles,  not  counting 
out  for  the  doorways.  These  are  sold 
freight  prepaid,  for  $50  per  thousand. 
The  following  is  a  bill  of  material  for 
an  interlocking  tile  silo,  16  feet  in 
diameter  and  35  feet  high,  with  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  roof  and  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  concrete  door  frame. 

Excavation : 

Two  men,  one  day,  at  $2 .  $4.00 

One  team,  %  day  at  $4  per  day. . .  2.00 


$6.00 

Wall  and  door  frame : 

Labor  4  men  2  days  at  $2  per  day  16.00 
Plastering  5c.  per  yd.,  440  yds....  24.50 

Tile,  3500  at  $50  per  M . 175.00 

Cement,  140  bags  at  4c.  per  bag..  56.00 


$271.50 

Floor : : 

Four  men  %  day .  4.00 

Cement,  10  bags  at  40c.  per  bag..  4.00 


$8.00 

Gravel,  two  yards. 

Continuous  doors : 

10-inch  shiplap,  172  bd,  ft.  at  40c. 

per  M .  $6.80 

Tar  paper  or  prepared  roofing,  10 

square  yards  . 1.25 

Forms  for  continuous  door  frames : 
Lumber,  1  pc.  2'x4"x8'. 

2  pcs.  2"x4"xl4' _ 24  bd.  ft. 

2  pcs.  2"x6"xl6' - 32  bd.  ft.  56  bd.  ft. 

4  pcs.  I"xl0"xl4'. .  .47  bd.  ft. 

1  pc.  I"xl0"x8' -  7  bd  ft.  54  bd.  ft. 

$4.40 

Eight  %''x  7"  machine  bolts. 

Eight  %"xl5"  machine  bolts .  $1.50 

Labor : 

Carpenter  at  $4  a  day . $17.95 

Scaffold  .  10.00 

Derrick  : 

3  pcs.  2"x6"xl6' _ 48  bd.  ft. 

1  pc.  2"x6"x  6' _ 6  bd.  ft. 

6  pcs.  I"x6"xl6' - 48  bd.  ft .  $4.10 

3  No.  9  guy  wires,  100  feet  long, 

20  pounds . 60 

Roof : 

Cornice  blocks. 

Cement,  six  bags  at  40c .  $2.40 

Sand,  %  yards. 

Steel,  No.  9  wire,  10  pounds . 30 

Form  for  cornice  blocks : 

1  pc.  I"x8"x3%'. 

1  pc.  I"x6"xl2' _ 814  bd.  ft. 

1  pc.  2"x4"x  V _ 5  bd.  ft. 

Lever  for  setting  blocks  : 

1  pc.  2"x4"x8' . 2  2-3  bd  ft.  .  .75 

Cement,  20  bags  at  40c .  $8.00 

Gravel,  two  cubic  yards. 

Steel,  3  pcs.  y2"xy2" xl8',  46  lbs...  $2.30 
False  work. 

26  pcs.  I"xl2"xl0'  sheeting. 

8  pcs.  2”x  6"xl0'  rafters. 260  bd.  ft. 

1  pc.  4"x  4''x  6'  or .  88  bd.  ft. 

5  pcs.  l"x  8"xl6'. 

4  pcs.  l"x  6"xl6' . 86  bd.  ft. 

$17.50 

8  iron  hooks .  1.00 

Reinforcing : 

450'  No.  3  wire,  $1.00 .  3.00 

18  pcs.  y2"xy3"xlS'  reinforcing  bars 

$2.76  $23.80 

$23.80 

Total  . $349.10 

This  places  the  cost  of  the  silo  at 
about  $350.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  final  cost  of  wood  silos. 
There  are  many  ways  of  cutting  down 
the  expense  of  building  the  scaffold  by 
a  long  pole  in  the  center  and  pieces 
running  to  the  wall.  As  these  are 
found  on  any  farm,  I  did  not  include 
them  in  the  bill  of  materials.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reinforcing,  I  will  say  that 
where  the  continuous  concrete  door¬ 
way  frame  is  used,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  because  the  pressure  will 
tend  to  make  the  doorway  crack  and 
pull  the  cross-ties  apart.  The  reinforc¬ 
ing  is  of  No.  3  hard  carbon  wire  and 
goes  around  the  silo  on  the  level  with 
the  cross-ties.  The  vertical  reinforcing 
is  put  in  the  concrete  door  jams  and 
is  of  one-half  by  one-half  steel.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  doorway  from  crack¬ 
ing  and  spreading.  c.  v.  hill. 


MORE 
POTATOES 
PER  ACRE 


Do  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  potato  crop 
10  to  57  bushels  per 
acre  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  $5 
to  $57  per  acre? 

The  Iron  Age  Planter 
is  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  Iron  Age 
was  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  planted.  It  makes  no  misses,  no  doubles,  in¬ 
jures  no  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambina,  an  Iowa  Agricultural  Colleae 
Graduate,  has  gained  attention  by  his  big  crops,  due  to 
scientific  methods.  Ho  writes  in  part ^  “The  Iron  Agt 
means  just  one  half  my  crop  this  year.”  Let  it  secure  for 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter, with  or  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  Write 
us  for  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing’s  complete 
letter.  Both  will  interest 
you.  Remember,  tHs 
planter  it  but  one  tool  in 
our  complete  line  of  Iron 
Age  farm  and  garden  implements.  You  should  know  them  all. 
BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1026,  Grenlodt,  N.  J. 


Grind  Your  “ 
Feed  on  the 


-IlHZ 


BULL  DOG 

TEN  DA  YS  FREE 

You  can  crind  80  bu.  grain  to  table 
meal  with  one  gal.  of  gasoline.  1  set  of 
rollers  will  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and 
corn.  “Bull  Dog"  grinding  rollers  are 
only  three  inches  in  diameter  which 
accounts  for  light  running.  Get  our 
FREE  Catalogue  and  Samples.  Addrest 
LETZ  MFC.  COMPANY 
204  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Lauson  FROST  KlNG”  Engine* 
Awarded  Gold  Medals 

At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Norway, 
1907  and  1910,  Lauson  Frost  Kings  were  given 
highest  award  Gold  Medal  for  simplicity,  fine 
finish,  easy  starting  and  over  25%  less  fuel 
consumption  than  any  other  American  engine. 

Lauson  “Frost  Kings”  are  used  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Australia  and  Sunny  Italy,  with 
the  same  satisfaction  as  in  Northern  Canada. 
Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  They  develop  more  than 
rated  horse  power;  are  balanced  to  stand  with¬ 
out  blocking  or  bracing;  perfectly  cooled  with 
little  water.  Write  for  catalog.  State  size 
engine  wanted  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON 
MFG.  CO. 

218  N.W.  St.. 
New  Holstein, 
Wu. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Guaranteed  Against 
Frost  Damage  © 

Freezing  can’t  put 
this  engine  out  of 
business.  Run  it 
in  all  weather  for 
pumping,  operating 
separator,  sprayer, 
feed  mills  and  any 
farmmachinery.  So 
compact  and  light 
it  is  easily  portable. 
Lightest  engine  for 
power  developed. 
Cooling  system  of 


T 


t 


"The  Engine  for  Every  Purpose'* 

is  entirely  self-contained.  All  moving  parts  are 
enclosed.  It’s  easy  to  understand,  start  and  run. 
Costs  what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  an  engine 
worth  having.  _  .  .  _ 

Send  for  Novq  Catalog 

and  fret  all  the  facts  before 
deciding:.  Send  now.  r 

ISoTanK'  NOVO  ENGINE  CO, 

ntiFam  Clarence  K.Ikment,S«o.& Gen. Mct. 

HoflTnEz.N®  211  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

^Troobux 


Here  is  an  engine  that  comes  as 
near  costing  you  nothing  to  run 
as  can  be  built  Its  price  is  very 
low,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  engine— does  not  have  to 
be  propped  against  its  work.  It 
will  do  a  large  part  of  the  hard 
work  of  everyone  on  the  farm. 


Pump  2000  Gallon^ 
for  .One 


Enough  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  farm  from 


IT 


the  ordinary  well.  Of  course  ff  your  well  Is  extra 
deep.it  will  cost  a  trifle  more.  Letustell  you 
what  it  will  cost,  and  send  you  a  lot  of  other  im- 
formation  about  gasoline  engines  that  will  In¬ 
sure  you  a  saving  in  cost.  In  repairs,  give  a 
greater  range  of  usefulness,  longer  sorvice.  Our 
engine  books  will  make  you  astill  better  judge 
of  what  an  engine  ought  to  be  and  how  it 
should  be  built.  They  also  describe  our 
STURDY  JACK  2  H.  P.  PUMPER 
an  engine thatis  wlnnlngfriendseverywhere.  Rung 
from  sun  to  sun  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Does  all 
the  jobs  yon  hatetodo— not  only  pumping,  but  run¬ 
ning  machinery  from  the  separator  up.  An  engine 
true  to  Its  name.  Air-cooled  or  hopper  -  cooled. 
Drop  us  a  postal  today  for  facts. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO., Dept.  D  .Warren,  Pa 


First  Aid  to 

BuSu  Farmers 


H  E  farmer’s  champion  helper  is  an  I  H  C 
Gasoline  Engine.  On  thousands  of  farms 
throughout  the  country,  they  are  kept  busy 
every  day,  running  the  cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  feed 
grinder  and  cutter,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  wood  saw,  grindstone, 
washing  machine,  dynamo  for  electric  light  plant,  and  many 
other  machines.  They  are  saving  work,  time,  and  money  at  every 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  for  hard,  steady  work  and  years  of  it.  They 
are  simple,  dependable,  economical.  They  are 
always  ready  to  save  and  make  money  for  you. 

An  IHC  For  You 

The  size  and  style  I  H  C  engine  you 
need  depends  on  the  work  you  have 
for  it  to  do — and  on  the  particular  condi-  __ 
tions  which  surround  your  locality.  Any  size 
or  style  will  not  do.  You  must  get  the  right 
engine  to  get  the  right  service. 

All  I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  marvels  of 
strength,  reliability,  and  durability.  They  run 
smoothly,  year  in  and  year  out.  They  make  and 
save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and  whatever 
style  and  size  engine  you  want  is  in  the  I  H  C 
line,  which  includes:  Vertical  type — 2,  3,  25, 
and  35-horse  power;  horizontal — 1  to  50- 
horse  power;  semi-portable — 1  to  8-horse 
power,  portable— 1  to  25-horse  power; 
traction — 12  to  45-horse  power;  sawing, 
pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits, 
etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled 
or  water-cooled.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer, 
or,  write  direct  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

CHICAGO  (incorporated)  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  bureau  Is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Bureau 
and  learn  what  our 
experts  and  others 
have  found  out 
concerning  those 
subjects. 
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The  Skinner  Irrigation  System. 

H.  II.  B.,  Johnstown ,  Pa. — I  am  figuring 
°n  putting  up  an  irrigating  plant,  probably 
the  Skinner  system.  I  have  a  hill  whereon 
I  could  erect  a  tank  at  sufficient  elevation 
to  get  50  or  60  pounds  pressure.  Which 
do  you  prefer,  the  tank  or  pumping  in 
the  system  direct?  I  have  in  mind  an  oil 
engine  that  is  regulated  by  a  lever,  and 
by  having  a  pressure  gauge  in  the  system 
I  think  I  can  regulate  to  furnish  water 
for  either  large  or  small  area  by  regulat¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  engine.  Which  is  best, 
centrifugal,  rotaTy  or  piston  pump?  Which 
is  the  better,  two  or  four-cycle  engine? 
Is  kerosene  a  better  or  cheaper  fuel  than 
gasoline?  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  amount 
of  water  required  per  acre  per  hour,  etc., 
but  wish  to  sprinkle  at  one  time  about 
3,000  square  feet. 

Ans. — As  I  know  Mr.  Skinner  person- 
ally,  I  have  asked  him  about  these  tiling's 
myself,  and  have  personally  examined 
several  plants  under  pressure,  some 
direct  from  well  and  some  tank  pres¬ 
sure.  This  is  what  I  found  out :  In 
using  direct  pressure  26  to  40  pounds 
are  used;  the  plant  I  saw  in  operation 
was  using  28  pounds  pressure  direct 
double-acting  cylinder  pump  water  about 
eight  or  10  feet  under  surface.  A  deep 
well  demands  deep  well  pumps,  and 
you  cannot  use  a  rotary  pump  on  it, 
they  tell  me,  so  have  to  use  deep  well 
cylinders  to  get  water  up.  Oil  a  system 
of  this  kind  the  pipe  where  water 
sprinkles  out  was  about  200  feet  long 
and  the  owner  used  two  pipes  at  oncq 
with  three  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
belt  to  pump.  Why  would  not  tank 
pressure  of  30  or  more  pounds  do  the 
same  work?  The  Skinner  system  in 
use  was  one  faucet  every  three  feet  in 
pipe.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  my  tank 
of  120  barrels  water  up  on  a  20  foot 
derrick  and  using  tank  pressure  my¬ 
self,  rows  of  pipe  to  be  266  feet  long 
with  two-inch  feed  pipe  reduced  to 
three-quarter-inch  for  faucets.  The 
question  is,  will  well  hold  out  with  me, 
tor  we  use  a  large  amount  of  water.  I 
used  last  Summer,  which  was  very  dry, 
three  of  my  120-bbl.  tanks  a  day  on 
half  an  acre,  but  that  soaked  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  days;  then  I  got  busy 
again. 

If  water  is  close  to  surface,  not  over 
18  or  20  feet  deep,  a  rotary  is  the  thing 
direct  to  pipe ;  if  a  deep  well,  a  tank 
with  40  or  50  pounds  pressure  would 
be  ideal  if  a  man’s  sprinkler  pipes  are 
not  over  long,  say  about  250  feet,  and 
use  as  many  as  will  work  right.  He 
can  tell  when  in  use  how  many  to  turn 
on.  The  best  way  is  to  experiment  a 
little  bit,  it  does  not  cost  much  to 
change,  only  the  setting  up  of  tank.  I 
think  a  gasoline  engine  three  or  live 
horse  power  is  the  best  thing  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  up-to-date,  and  the  cheapest  to 
operate;  costs  about  20  cents  a  day  of 
10  hours,  outside  of  wear  and  tear  on 
machinery.  E.  s.  B. 


A  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

G.  II.  W.,  Brunswick ,  Me. — I  wish  to  make 
a  cheap  home-mixed  fertilizer  for  potatoes. 
1  think  of  taking  100  pounds  land  plaster 
and  mixing  with  it  10  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  and  10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  mixture  for 
potatoes?  Land  is  good  loam,  also  some 
land  black  muck  loam,  late  land.  I  plow 
and  then  spread  liberal  coating  of  barn 
dressing — say  one-third  horse,  two-thirds 
cow  dressing,  harow  it  in  thoroughly  and 
then  apply  handful  of  above  formula  of 
plaster  100  pounds,  muriate  of  potash,  10 
pounds  and  nitrate  of  soda,  10  pounds,  well 
mixed  in  hilL  Ought  I  to  have  good 
crop?  How  would  such  a  mixture  succeed 
on  general  farm  crops,  sweet  corn,  peas, 
stock  beets,  etc.? 

Ans. — This  is  not  a  good  mixture  for 
such  soil  if  chemicals  are  needed,  because 
there  is  no  phosphoric  acid  in  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  know  by  experiment  that  this 
soil  has  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  but 
unless  you  do  you  should  add  ground 
bone  or  acid  phosphate  to  this  mixture. 
In  one  ton  of  such  a  fertilizer  there 
would  be  166  pounds  each  of  nitrate 
and  muriate.  That  means  26  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  83  pounds  of  potash  to  the 
ton.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  make  such 
a  mixture;  60  pounds  of  plaster,  10  each 
of  nitrate  and  muriate  and  20  of  acid 
phosphate  would  pay  much  better. 

Lime  on  Grain  and  Seeding. 

F.  W.  It.,  Sherburne  Four  Corners ,  TV.  Y. 
— My  neighbors  and  myself  have  just  un¬ 
loaded  20  tons  of  the  lime  advertised  on 
the  enclosed  circular.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  its  merits  personally,  and  can 
you  advise  us  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow 
it  on  meadows,  old  and  new  seeded,  also 
rye  and  Winter  wheat?  I  have  recently 
heard  that  some  farmers  are  sowing  lime 
now  on  top  of  snow. 

Ans. — This  is  a  ground  limestone 
which  seems  of  fair  quality.  If  you  put 
the  lime  on  top  of  the  living  grain  and 
grass  we  should  wait  until  the  bare 
ground  is  beginning  to  thaw.  Like 
clover  seed,  the  lime  will  be  worked 
into  the  soil  somewhat  by  the  frost 
action.  This  is  not  the  best  time  to 
apply  lime.  It  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil  if  possible.  The  best  way  is 
to  broadcast  after  plowing  and  harrow 
in.  In  this  way  the  lime  is  spread  all 


THIS  HURAb 

through  the  soil  and  does  its  work 
rapidly.  When  left  on  the  surface  we 
have  seen  it  form  a  sort  of  mortar  and 
not  work  down  as  it  should. 


More  About  “Botded  Bacteria.” 

M.  L.,  Teaneck ,  AT.  J. — I  would  like  In¬ 
formation  about  nitrogen.  Six  years  ago 
I  planted  potatoes,  and  they  turned  out 
to  be  very  fine.  I  was  very  much  satisfied, 
but  now  I  have  potaoes  every  year  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  am  very  much  disappointed. 
I  would  like  to  try  the  nitragin.  How 
shuld  I  use  it  and  how  much  to  an  acre 
of  gx-ound? 

Ans. — This  gives  a  chance  to  explain 
further  about  this  “bottled  bacteria”  or 
germs  for  inoculating  the  soiL  This 
man  like  many  others,  has  the  idea  that 
the  bacteria  make  a  sort  of  fertilizer  or 
manure  which  is  to  be  spread  on  the 
ground  to  benefit  any  kind  of  a  crop. 
We  can  imagine  his  feelings,  with  any 
such  belief,  when  he  got  only  a  small 
bottle  for  his  money.  These  bacteria 
are  useful  only  upon  the  pod-bearing 
plants,  like  beans,  peas,  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa.  They  will  not  help  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  or  garden  truck,  except  as  they 
first  help  clover,  etc.,  and  this  is  put 
into  the  ground.  One  man  tells  how  he 
put  “the  stuff  into  water  and  poured  it 
around  com!”  Of  course  he  got  no  re¬ 
sults.  What  good  would  it  have  done 
to  dissolve  a  yeast  cake  and  pour  the 
liquid  over  roast  beef  or  potatoes?  Yet 
the  yeast  in  the  flour  will  help  make 
good  bread.  You  must  remember  that 
these  bacteria  add  no  plant  food  in 
themselves.  All  they  can  possibly  do 
is  to  give  these  pod-bearing  plants  a 
stronger  growth  and  the  ability  to  gain 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  From  what  you 
say  it  looks  as  if  you  were  trying  to 
raise  potatoes  without  any  fertilizer. 
We  should  fit  the  soil  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  use  at  least  1,000  pounds  of 
high  grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 

The  Various  Forms  of  Lime. 

R.  G.  T.j  Forth  Girard,  Pa. — I  would  like 
to  know  something  about  carbonate  of 
lime,  bow  it  is  made,  and  is  it  as  good 
for  the  soil  as  ground  limestone,  or  burned 
lime,  or  is  it  better?  It  is  a  new  thing 
in  our  section ;  it  is  very  nice  to  handle, 
as  there  is  no  dust,  and  100  pounds  makes 
about  two  bushels  or  more. 

Ans. — It  seem  necessary  to  go  over 
this  lime  question  every  few  months  in 
order  to  get  it  right.  Limestone  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  soil  is  carbonate  of 
lime.  Grind  this  stone  up  fine  and  it 
is  still  carbonate  of  lime.  So  that  is 
the  same  as  what  we  call  ground  lime¬ 
stone  or  lime  dust.  Now  the  carbonate 
of  lime  will  contain  in  a  pure  sample  56 
pounds  of  lime  and  44  pounds  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  to  each  100  pounds. 
When  you  burn  this  in  a  kiln  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  driven  off  as  a  gas  and  the 
lime  is  left.  This  is  called  lump  lime, 
stone  lime  or  quick  lime.  On  exposure 
to  water  or  air  this  quick  lime  “slakes” 
— that  is,  it  takes  up  moisture  into  com¬ 
bination  with  the  lime.  So  you  could 
take  100  pounds  of  pure  limestone  burn 
it  completely  and  have  56  pounds  of 
lump  or  quicklime.  Let  this  slake  and 
you  will  have  about  74  pounds  of 
“slaked”  lime,  as  it  takes  up  about  18 
pounds  of  water.  This  slaked  lime  is 
finer  and  quicker  in  its  action  than  the 
ground  limestone,  but  this  is  one  reason 
why  some  authorities  oppose  its  use  and 
prefer  limestone  It  comes  down  pretty 
much  to  a  matter  of  cost,  ar.d  t»  »s 
means  freight.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
profitable  to  pay  freight  on  the  ground 
limestone  for  a  very  long  distance. 

Fish  as  Fertilizer. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  use  fresh  fish  for 
corn  fertilizer?  I  am  a  retail  dealer  in 
fresh  fish,  and  have  lots  of  waste,  fish 
heads  and  bones.  I  have  jnst  bought  some 
land  and  wish  to  raise  corn  and  hay.  I 
am  bothered  to  dispose  of  waste  fish  in 
warm  weather.  I  have  been  burying  it. 

Ayer,  Mass.  j.  c.  d. 

Dust  the  waste  fish  with  land  plaster  as 
it  accumulated.  This  will  dry  out  the  fish 
and  it  should  then  be  composted.  Put  it 
in  a  pile  with  manure,  old  sods,  rich  soil, 
anything  that  will  ferment  or  decay.  Keep 
the  fish  covered  in  this  compost  and  fork 
it  over  every  six  weeks.  The  larger  bones 
will  remain,  the  rest  will  get  fine  and  suit¬ 
able  for  use  as  manure.  Pish  contains 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  pot¬ 
ash,  so  you  should  use  muriate  of  potash 
with  it  as  a  fertilizer. 


Bread  from  "Winter  Wheat. — I  think  G. 
M.  S.  could  have  good  flour  from  this  wheat 
If  he  could  get  it  from  a  large  mill ;  that  is 
one  that  tests  the  grain  and  grinds  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  must  remember  that  these  local 
mills  grind  wheat  flour  just  the  same  as  they 
would  feed.  If  your  grain  Is  good  and 
dry  you  get  good  feed ;  if  it  is  a  little  damp 
or  green  you  get  feed  accordingly.  When 
he  takes  his  wheat  to  the  mill  it  is  dumped 
into  a  bin  with  wheat  of  ali  grades,  clean, 
dirty,  dry,  damp,  plump  or  light  and  the 
result  must  be  likewise,  and  that  is  in 
and  out  or  good  and  bad  flour.  He  may 
just  happen  to  run  into  a  nice  run,  but  the 
chances  are  nine  out  of  10  he  will  run  into 
a  poor  lot.  Under  the  circumstances  he 
simply  has  to  help  along  the  flour  trust  and 
get  his  flour  from  where  its  ground  scienti¬ 
fically,  and  not  by  pure  guesswork. 

EX-MILLER. 


NRW.YOKKliK 


Dairymen  making  the  most  money  realize  that  it  pays 

them  well  to  use  only  high  producing  cows  and  the  highest  producing 
cream  separator.  That  is  why  Mr.  J.  W.  Clise/  successful  business  dairyman 
of  Redmond,  Wash.,  who  owns  Netherhall  Brownie  IX.,  the  world’s  record 
Ayrshire  cow  shown  above,  uses  and  recommends  the 


SHARPLES 


Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Mr.  Clise  is  but  one  of  many  who  are  equally  businesslike  and  use  Tubulars 
exclusively.  Tubularsare  prizewinners.  Have  twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators. 
Skim  faster  and  twice  as  clean.  Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  to  chop  or  "taint”  the 
cream  or  give  it  a  metallic  flavor. 

By  producing  the  best  cream  and  the  most  cream,  Tubulars  make  a  profit  no 
other  separator  gets.  This  extra  profit  is  simply  Tubular  "velvet”  which  Tubulars  make 
forother  keen,  businesslike  farmers  and  will  brake  for  you.  Other  separators  taken  in 
part  payment  for  Tubulars.  Ask  for  free  trial  proposition. 

Ask  for  catalog  No.  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
153  and  our  book,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

VRd  oBTsi?Ls£PairyinK-”  Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore.; 
Both  FREE.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto.  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Netherhall 
Brownie  IX. 
World's  Record 
Ayrshire  Cow 
Her  Owner  Uses 
a  Tubular 


Absolutely  sanitary 
conditions  In  the  dairy 
mean  money  saved  and 
made. 

Before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  milk  can  it  will 
pay  you  to  examine  the 
sanitary ,  durable 


Milk 


Every  inside  seam  Is  smoothly  sold¬ 
ered,  tinned  and  retinned.  As  easily 
washed  as  a  glass  tumbler. 

Sturges  material  and  workmanship  Is 
of  the  highest.  IVe guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Sturges 
cans,  write  us  about  it  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  60  \ 

When  ordering  you  can  save  freight 
by  specifying  shipment  from  our  ware¬ 
house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,or  New  York  Cl 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co., 

508  S.  Green  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Get  the 

Dairy 

Dollars 


You’re  Losing 


N.Y. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  WO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Farm,  Stock  and  Tools 

TO  BE  SACRIFICED  BY 
REASON  OE  IERNESS. 

Farm  of  133  Acres,  modern  twelve-room 
house,  oak  finished;  bath:  basement  bam,  32x58; 
two  other  barns:  running  water  to  barns;  silo; 
fruit.  Two  miles  from  railroad  town.  Fourteen 
grade  Holstein  cows,  live  heifers,  $400-pair  horses, 
wagons  harnesses,  mower,  rake,  roller,  snlky 
plow,  oats,  potatoes  hay,  ensilage.  Everything 
ready,  and  income  from  milk  $190  per  month. 
Price $6,700  part  cash  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego  Tioga  Coun  ty  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  i(J3  acres,  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Cornell  University.  Price,  $9,1)00. 
MRS.  E  H.  NELSON,  519  E.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  'ls  acle8  clear;  II  room  house;  hot  and  cold  water; 
I  nil  III  large  poultry  houaes  and  barns.  At  Lake  Grove,  Long 
Island,  Suffolk  Co.,  GO  miles  from  N.Y.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  owner,  Timothy  J.  Mdkrissky,  Candor,  TiogaCo.,N.Y. 


For  Sale-1 0 1  ACRE  FARM 

Buildings,  fences  and  location  good;  fertile  soil; 
3!*j  miles  from  railroad  Price  and  terms  right. 
Address  F.  H  P.,  519  W.  Buffalo  St.,  Ithaca  N.Y. 


POP  <sA  I  p—  Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  1 H 
l  viv  DALL  miles  from  Owego  and  3  rail 
roads.  Good  house  basement  barn,  large  poultry 
house,  fruit  good  water.  Easy  terms  Address 
NELSON  BOSWOUTH,  Owegp,  Tioga  County,  N.Y. 

rp/''k  T>  1?'\J'T'  Desirable  Dairy  Farms  in 
AVx-fl-N  X  Hoosick  and  Schaghtieoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Good  buildings;  neajr 
croamery  and  markets.  Address  LEGRAND  C. 
TIDBITS  Agent,  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDS  AND  ORCHARD  LAND 
in  the  best  fruit  sections  of  Mainland  and  Virginia. 
We  offer  propositions  of  genuine  merit  valued  at 
from  $5,000  to  $150,000.  H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO.. 
M-729  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALK — One  of  tho  best  farms  in  the  famous  Schoharie 
Valley,  containing  180  acres,  on  the  line  of  the  to-be- 
constructed  State  Road.  Excellent  buildings;  well  watered, 
fertile  soil;  large  orchard;  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  farming. 
25  head  of  Holstefu-Frieslan  cattle,  horses,  tools,  hogs,  poultry, 
hay  and  grain  go  with  the  farm.  An  ideal  country  gentleman’s 
estate.  Address  liOX  212,  Middi.ebbkoh,  N.  Y. 


FOP  QAI  p— Farm  of  215  acres;  Steuben  Co., 
*  A/IV.  BALL  N.  Y  ;  miles  from  railroad 
station,  on  main  line  of  Erie.  New  house  of  ten 
rooms,  with  running  water,  gambrel  root;  barn 
with  basement;  17u  acres  tillable,  balance  wood 
and  pasture,  adapted  to  bay.  grain  and  stock 
raising.  $U  UO  an  acre  if  sold  by  April  1st. 

ARCHIE  LLOYD,  CAMERON  MILLS,  N.Y. 


"W  anted 

A  man  to  start  a  chicken  farm  on  rather 
a  large  scale.  While  it  is  being  started 
he  to  help  do  the  farm  work.  Married 
man  preferred,  with  no  children. 

Address  RYERSON  W.  JENNINGS 

1410  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— Farmer  of  good  habits  (with  half  grown 
children  preferred),  to  work  150-acre  farm  on 
shares.  Information  Box  43,  Hasbrouck,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


W A N TFI1- April  1st— First-das s  Farm  Hand; 

” 11  1  married;  aged  27  to  85;  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  business  ;  others  need  not 
apply.  Address  WE  A.  COLKMAN.  Tboy,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTFD  To  care  f°r  ^er<1  °f  Hoi- 

iTirviH  YY  f\DI  1  IbLf  steins.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  careful  feeder.  Single;  German  pre¬ 
ferred.  Particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  No.  21, 
Iludd’s  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — A  farmer  of  culture  and  refinement  fur  the  year 
1918.  One  who  understand*;  intensive  farming;  for  a  75-acre 
farm  adjoining  the  oorporate  limits  of  the  best  small  town 
in  Eastern  Arkansas.  Co-operative  plan. 

T.  G.  DIAL,  Dolly  Grove,  Monroe  County,  Arkansas. 


WANTED— Frrst-class  milker,  single,  to  work  in  a  G0- 
cow  Certified  Milk  barn.  Must  be  clean  and 
healthy.  Each  man  milks  15  cows,  has  time  off  in 
the  day  and  one  day  off  a  month,  in  first  letter 
state  references,  age  nnd  wages  wanted,  with  room 
and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


The  best  pruuer.  Cuts  %-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  oi  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  81  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


aas 


THE  RURAL*  NEW-YORKE1 


March.  9, 


BREEDING  AND  OTHER  BELIEFS. 

One  of  the  hindering  causes  to  a 
more  general  advance  in  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country,  is  that  many 
people  have  set  ideas  about  matters,  so 
that  any  view  in  opposition  to  theirs  is 
instantly  rejected.  When  it  is  pointed 
out  that  such  new  practices,  such  inno¬ 
vations,  and  allied  advancements  are 
making  good,  and  are  making  both  repu¬ 
tation  and  money  for  those  who  are  put¬ 
ting  them  to  the  test,  these  men  scout 
the  proof,  and  assert  that  when  the 
facts  are  known,  the  outgo  would  still  be 
larger  than  the  income. 

One  of  the  beliefs  that  die  hard,  is 
that  special  breeds  of  cattle,  especially 
dairy  cows,  are  not  in  any  way  superior 
to  the  common  run  of  stock,  made  up 
of  every  conflicting  breed  influence 
possible ;  and  that  breeding  closely  along 
lines  of  similar  excellences,  is  no  more 
likely  to  result  in  a  higher  type  of  per¬ 
formance,  whether  of  milk  or  beef  ac¬ 
cording  to  respective  breeds.  A  choice 
argument  with  them  is  that  feed  makes 
the  breed,  but  they  fail  to  show  where 
they  have  ever  fed  a  brindle  steer  into 
a  stock  show  champion,  a  common  cow 
into  a  700-pound  butter  cow,  or  a  speck¬ 
led  cow  into  giving  18,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year,  or  fed  a  cross-bred  chunk 
of  a  colt  into  an  1800-pound  draft  Per- 
cheron.  Another  clung-to  belief  is  that 
cross-breeding  gives  us  better  animals, 
and  makes  desirable  traits  more  fixed 
and  stamps  prepotency  more  enduringly 
upon  future  generations,  the  contrary 
and  a  belief  quite  general  is  that  highly 
bred  cows  are  of  precarious  health, 
are  tender,  short-lived,  and  all  this* 
when  the  very  facts  dispute  it,  for  only 
cows  of  strong  vital  powers,  and  per¬ 
fect  organisism  could  go  through  year 
after  year  giving  the  amounts  of  milk 
-  and  fats  that  they  do,  and  each  year, 
mothering  strong,  lusty  calves.  It  is  be- 
.  cause  these  cows  have  finely  wrought 
systems,  strong  nerve  power,  and  re¬ 
markable  digestive  apparatus,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  do  this.  Belief  contrary 
to  this  is  based  on  prejudice,  similar  to 
the  assertion  that  abortion,  tuberculosis, 
hollow  horn,  and  wolf  in  the  tail,  are 
all  confined  to  purebred  dairies. 

Another  country-wide  notion  that  has 
retarded  progress  in  the  higher  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  stock,  and  shared  in 
this  time  by  many  professed  freeders, 
is  that  crossing  close  relatives  is  to  not 
only  run  out  the  breed  but  produce 
weaklings  as  a  rule  and  the  proof  that 
such  is  the  case  is  as  absent  as  to  show 
that  the  earth  has  four  corners.  Nature 
has  no  other  way  of  breeding,  and  now 
and  then  a  deformed  specimen  is  noth¬ 
ing,  when  10,000  other  examples  show 
to  the  contrary,  a  thing  quite  as  com¬ 
mon  to  find  in  common  stock,  as  the 
pure  or  line  breeds.  “Look  at  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  where  cousins  are 
all  the  time  marrying,”  says  some  one. 
That’s  an  exhibition  of  cross-bred  vices, 
against  morality  and  does  not  dispute 
the  fact  but  that  the  royals  themselves 
in  physique  are  not  the  equals  of  any 
family,  and  show  no  more  weaklings. 
This  getting  a  new  sire  every  year 
to  head  our  herds,  has  held  back 
an  excellence  of  breeding,  that  might 
otherwise  have  added  millions  to  the 
worth  of  our  stock.  No  breed  ca;n 
maintain  its  standing,  and  advance  in 
merit  that  does  not  to  some  extent  prac¬ 
tice  the  close  breeding  of  relatives,  pre¬ 
ferably  breeding  back  to  the  sire,  to  con¬ 
centrate  influence,  possibly  better  ex¬ 
pressed  as  prepotency,  doubling  the  pow¬ 
er  to  transmit  quality,  instead  of  halving 
it  with  an  outside  cross. 

There  is  an  avowed  belief  quite  preva¬ 
lent  that  the  storing  of  food  in  silos  is 
against  nature;  that  it  is  fermented 
food,  it  quickly  destroys  the  stomach 
of  a  cow,  makes  bad  and  unhealthy 
milk,  and  is  the  paramount  cause  of 
abortion  in  dairies,  and  the  like,  and 
all  this  after  the  general  use  of  the 
silo  for  25  years,  and  rapid  building  of 
new  ones  in  every  direction.  This  shows 


that  these  objectors  have  made  no  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  silo  and  its  effects 
upon  stock,  good  or  bad,  and  are  not 
taking  the  proofs  that  come  from  every 
direction  from  all  classes  of  feeders  as 
to  its  wholesome  character,  its  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  ration,  and  its  actual  ex¬ 
tending  of  the  Summer  for  another  150 
days.  This  same  class  of  men  object  to 
feeding  silage  in  the  Summer  as  fer¬ 
mented  food  would  not  agree  with  the 
digestion,  failing  to  note  the  facts  that 
are  coming  in  from  every  direction, 
that  it  is  the  Summer  pasture — as 
found — that  should  be  objected  to,  on 
account  of  its  feast  and  famine  rations, 
its  great  cost  in  capital  stock  invest¬ 
ment,  and  its  demanded  donations  in 
supplemental  foods  from  July  to  No¬ 
vember. 

Perhaps  as  strange  a  prejudice  as  any, 
and  disproven  by  scores  of  examples 
about  them,  is  the  objection  that  has 
grown  into  an  inherited  belief  almost; 
that  association  among  farmers  for 
mutual  protection  and  benefit,  would 
prove  disastrous  to  them  individually 
and  so  continue  to  go  up  alone,  against 
all  sorts  of  combines  from  corporations 
to  “gentlemen’s  agreements.”  These 
commercial  combines  are  continued  be¬ 
cause  they  prove  of  financial  benefit  to 
those  concerned,  prevent  rate  cutting, 
competition,  and  congestion  of  business, 
and  have  their  understanding  as  to 
prices,  buying  or  selling.  Why  should 
not  the  farmers  stay  by  each  other,  and 
transact  their  commercial  affairs  by  a 
mutual  understanding,  and  not  be  held 
up,  both  going  and  coming?  Each  day 
the  man  in  the  country  is  being  closer 
hedged  about  by  combines.  It  looks  as 
if  a  little  stronger  communal  organiza¬ 
tion,  associated  selling  and  buying,  and 
cutting  loose  from  politicians  generally, 
and  concerted  action  at  the  polls,  would 
be  a  far  better  plan,  than  the  now  pres¬ 
ent  way  of  individual  action,  which  in 
fact  has  resulted  in  the  farmer’s  35  cent 
dollar.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the 
other  40  cents  our  due,  communal  get¬ 
ting  together,  and  once  there,  staying  to¬ 
gether.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 


Apoplexy. 

My  calf,  27  days  old,  was  found  lying 
down  upon  its  side  and  breathing  hard ; 
could  not  get  up ;  was  not  able  to  stand 
when  raised.  Calf  was  all  right  four  hours 
previous.  Calf  was  fat ;  was  dead  next 

morning.  We  gave  calf  as  drench  soda 

and  painkiller,  but  no  relief ;  was  never 
pick  before.  Can  you  give  me  cause  of 
death,  also  remedy  for  others  if  such  should 
case  arise?  j.  n. 

Nevada. 

The  calf  died  of  apoplexy  brought  on  by 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  Instant 
bleeding,  application  of  ice  packs  to  the 

head  and  a  physic  possibly  might  have 

saved  the  animal ;  but  usually  such  attacks 
prove  promptly  fatal.  a.  s.  a. 


Warts. 

What  can  I  use  to  remove  bunches  from 
lower  jaw  of  a  yearling  oalf?  There  are 
five  or  six  ,  some  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg 
under  jaw  and  throat.  They  are  loose  and  not 
attached  to  jaw,  and  are  a  little  soft. 
Pennsylvania.  g.  e.  if. 

Tie  a  fine  cord  tightly  around  base  of  each 
wart  and  they  soon  will  drop  off ;  or  they 
may  be  twisted  off  at  once  and  the  bleeding 
stopped  by  application  of  a  hot  iron,  or 
Monsell’s  solution  or  powder.  a.  s.  a. 

LOW-PRICED  A  |  JTAC 
HIGH-GRADE  A  U  1  Uj 

Used  car9  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  sameasnewcars.  Bestfor  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co. ,  229  W.  57th  St. ,  New  York 


— 99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 


Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing:  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IROH  ROOFING  CO,,  Dept.  0,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Net  owners  25$  to  100$ 
on  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  “Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 


Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York. 


STAR 


WHEELBARROW 

SEEDER 


SAVES 

TIME 

LABOR 

and 

SEED 


THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  the  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Nevermind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO..  Box  R.  Shortsville,  fi.Y. 


DJSc  TOOV-S 

MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  YIELD  THE  MOST 

because  of  their  intense  cultivation,  which  is  always  profitable,  but  doubly  s® 
with  “Cutaways,”  because  it  is  doubly  intense.  The  notches  make  the  discs  enter 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  and  twist  it  about  until  it  is  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  If  you  will  watch  a  Clark  “  Cutaway”  work  you  will  see  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  true. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE  DOUBLE  LEVER  “CUTAWAY”  HARROW 

is  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  It  is  a  tool  every  farmer  needs,  because  it  in¬ 
creases  crops.  Its  draft  is  light;  it  is  easy  to  handle,  and  perfectly  balanced.  The 
discs  are  of  extra  quality  cutlery  steel — forged,  not  rolled  and  ground.  All  wooden 
parts  are  given  two  coats  of  paint  and  one  of  varnish.  These  things  merely  indi¬ 
cate  the  Clark  quality  not  found  in  other  makes.  Don’t  buy  any  disc  implement 
until  you  have  seen  a  Clark.  Write  today  for  free  book,  “intensive  Cultivation.” 

Clark’s  is  the  original  Cutaway.  All  others  merely  Imitate. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co. ,839  Main  St.,  Ui^anum,  Conn. 


When  properly  pulverized  and  evenly  distributed  over  the 
ground,  manure  is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer 
that  can  be  used.  The  additional  crops  produced  will 
ordinarily  more  than  pay  for  the  spreader  each  year  it  is  used.  Besides  much  labor  is  saved. 


VALUE  of  MANURES 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


_  .  i  gri 

rough;  large  and  heavyloads  are  usually  hauled. 

Success  spreaders  are  built  to  withstand 
severest  tests.  Firmly  mortised,  trussed  and 
bolted  frame,  is  made  of  second  growth  ash. 


the  Success  reduce  the  draft  at  least  one  horse 
and  add  years  of  life.  They  insure  all  shafts 
running  in  line  and  retaining  oil. 

Success  Spreaders  are  the  lightest 
draft  spreaders  on  the  market. 


Cold  rolled  steel  axles  are  large  in  diameter. 
Steel  wheels,  made  to  withstand  ammonia  in 
manure,  are  almost  universally  used.  Wood 
wheels  furnished  when  specially  ordered. 

Roller  Bearings 

Seven  complete  sets  of  roller  bearings  on 


Beater  Starts  Free 

Throwing  machine  in  gear  slides  beater 
back  out  of  load.  When  the  machine  starts, 
the  beater  is  free.  It  is  revolving  when 
load  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Thus  strain 
is  off  the  beater  as  well  as  the  pull  necessary 
to  start  the  load  greatly  reduced. 


Get  This  Book.  Be  sure  to  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  if  you  do  not  already  have  one.  Answers  every  question  concerning  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  To  get  our  latest  Spreader  Book,  ask  for  package  No.  S33. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Get  ALL  the  Wool 


that  should  be  taken  off  your  sheep,  and  take  it  off  evenly, 
easily  and  quickly  with  this 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 

SHEARING  MACHINE 

It  is  fitted  with  ball  bearings  throughout;  the  shearing  head,  too,  is  ballbear¬ 
ing.  Gears  are  all  cut  from  solid  steel  and  made  file  hard,  run  in  oil,  turn 
easy  and  are  enclosed  safe  from  dust  and  dirt.  Has  A  sets  fjj  1  1  EjA 

of  knives.  Price,  complete,  at  your  dealer’s,  only . .  .  VJ 

See  your  dealer;  if  he  hasn’t  it,  send  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  c.o.d.  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

143  La  Salle  Avenue.  CHICAGO 

Send  lor  FREE  treatise  on  “How  to'  Shear  Sheep,”  and  large  catalog 
showing  the  world's  most  complete  and  modem  line  o£  clipping  and  shear¬ 
ing  machines.  Send  TO  DAY. 


Fix  Your  Barn  Lip  Right 


STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save  enough  in 
time  and  labor  alone  to  pay  their  whole  cost. 
Improve  appearance  100  per  cent. 


Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions 


Line  up  all  cows  even  to  the  drop,  whether  they  are  long 
or  short  The  only  unit  system  stall  made.  This  alone  In¬ 
creases  Its  value  over  all  others  and  reduces  expense. 
FREE  PLANS  simply  send  us  rough  sketch  of  your 
- .  barn  layout — we  will  send  detail  plans 

and  estimates  of  how  you  can  equip  your  barn  with  Star  Stalls 
and  Stanohions — also  full  particulars  of  complete  barn  equip¬ 
ment  catalog — free  on  request.  Write  us  today.  Address 
HUNT-HELM-FERRIS& CO.,  "3893  Hunt  St.,  HARVARD,  ILL, 


/■As  Low  as  $10< 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  in  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 


Saw 


$10 


HerSzIer  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 

is  positively  cheapest  and  best.  Guaranteed  1 
_  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 
■turn  Strictly  factory  prices— you  save  job¬ 
bers’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
draws  it  on  immediately  machine 
‘  starts— ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
if  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock  j 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
|)onger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill,  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Complete  line  of  farm,' 
garden  and  otchara  loo  It. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Box 1022  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


niTrilTO  that  PAY.  $378,140  made  by  clients. 
I  fl  I  r  N  |  A  Instructive  112-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 
1  **  1  w  FREE  report  as  to  patentability. 

B.  E.  VROOMAN,  Pat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.C. 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 

w  Book ‘‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 

"What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

9<n  P.  Street,  Washington,  _ 
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Hay  Crop  on  Low  Ground. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground,  clay  and  sand, 
that  is  a  little  late,  being  a  trifle  low.  I 
wish  to  seed  it  down  in  the  Spring  with 
some  crop  for  hay  that  will  not  hurt  or 
would  you  advise  sowing,  only  chemical  fer- 
would  you  advise  sowing  only  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  used?  Would  bone  finely  ground 
be  desirable?  What  amount  of  Timothy  and 
Ued-top  per  acre  and  would  you  advise  sow¬ 
ing  clover  with  it?  If  so,  what  variety 
and  how  much  per  acre?  Corn  was  on  this 
ground  last  year.  c.  L.  s. 

Connecticut. 

You  can  seed  with  oats  and  cut  these 
oats  when  in  “milk”  or  soft  for  hay. 
Then  let  the  Timothy  and  Red-top  come 
on.  Fine  bone  alone  will  not  give  all  that 
such  a  seeding  needs.  A  good  “top  dresser” 
or  equal  parts  of  fine  bone,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  will  make  oats  and 
grass  grow.  We  use  about  12  pounds  of 
Timothy  and  eight  of  Red-top  seed  per  acre. 
Use  about  sis  pounds  of  Alsike  clover. 


Another  Smoke  House. 

I  have  built  one  smoke-house  for  this 
farm.  I  put  up  a  square  house  10x10,  eight 
feet  in  height,  with  brick,  stone  and  cement 
floor,  and  underneath  the  floor  I  laid  an 
eight-inch  pipe  to  bring  the  smoke  to  the 
smoke-house.  I  built  a  fireplace  about  eight 
feet  away  from  the  smoke-house,  and  in  the 
ground.  My  smoke-house  I  built  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  so  you  can  see  in  cut  I  have  the  smoke¬ 


house  high  up,  and  the  fire  eight  feet  below 
it.  In  this  way  I  can  make  a  good  fire. 
I  use  oak  or  hickory  wood,  burning  stumps 
and  all,  and  when  I  start  the  fire  it  lasts 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  meat  is  much 
better  smoked  by  cold  smoke,  tastes  better 
and  last  longer.  I  can  keep  my  meat 
all  the  year  round  without  trouble.  Warm 
smoke  is  no  good  for  any  kind  of  a 
meat;  the  smoke-house  described  is  in  no 
danger  from  fire.  You  can  make  a  cover 
over  the  smoke  pipe,  about  eight  Inches  over 
the  outlet  pipe,  so  the  smoke  will  be  thrown 
all  over  the  house.  w.  z,  e. 

Warren  ton,  Va. 


The  “Wonder”  Forage  Plant. 

Could  you  give  any  information  about  the 
Wonder  forage  plant  advertised  in  John 
Lewis  Childs’  catalogue?  If  it  will  do  all 
Mr.  Childs  claims  for  it,  it  certainly  is 
worth  growing.  Perhaps  it  would  solve  the 
problem  of  restoring  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil,  which  is  growing  more  serious 
each  year.  L.  e.  g. 

Long  Island. 

It  -would  appear  from  the  illustration 
and  description  of  the  “Wonder  forage 
plant”  that  it  may  be  pearl  millet,  Pen- 
nisitum  typhoideum,  a  coarse,  luxuriant 
grass,  supposed  to  be  a.  native  of  India, 
where  it  has  long  been  grown  for  forage 
and  for  the  seeds,  which  are  used  for  poul¬ 
try  and  cattle  feed  and  occasionally  as 
human  food.  It  Is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  Southern  States  and  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  farther  north,  where  it  does  not  ripen 
seeds,  for  forage.  On  good  soil,  cultivated 
in  rows  like  broom  corn,  it  makes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  and  affords  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  coarse  stems  and  leaves,  readily 
eaten  by  stock,  when  green,  but  difficult  to 
cure  and  quite  tasteless  when  dried  out. 
Sown  broadcast  on  ordinary  soil  it  does  not 
amount  to  much.  As  a  soil  restorer  it 
probably  would  not  prove  more  useful  than 
ordinary  corn  stover,  affording  some  humus, 
but  contributing  no  nitrogen  that  it  did  not 
secure  from  the  soil.  Pearl  millet  is  no 
novelty,  having  been  offered  to  American 
farmers  for  the  last  25  years.  v. 


Spring  or  Hairy  Vetch. 

I  am  planning  to  sow  some  vetch  with 
oats  for  hay  this  Spring.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  sowing  Spring  or  Hairy  vetch?  I  have 
for  several  seasons  sown  the  Winter  vetch 
in  the  Fall  to  plow  under  the  following 
Spring,  but  have  had  no  experience  with  it 
as  a  forage  crop.  j.  j.  b. 

Gallipolis,  O. 

Spring  vetch  would  be  best  to  sow  with 
oats,  but  we  believe  Canada  field  peas  will 
give  more  and  better  forage. 


Silage  for  Horses. — I  noticed  an  inquiry 
on  feeding  silage  to  horses.  We  feed  our 
horses  one-half  bushel  every  noon  during 
the  Winter  and  never  saw  any  bad  effects. 
We  have  fed  it  for  25.  years,  and  can  show 
you  a  horse  that  has  been  so  fe4  for  13 
years,  and  he  shows  no  bad  effects.  Brood 
mares  and  colts  are  alike  fed  and  have 
never  known  them  to  be  sick  when  not  over¬ 
fed.  J.  F.  CONVERSE  &  CO. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tell  your  inquirer  to  cut  out  the  silage 
for  horses.  We  killed  five  last  year  with 
forage  poisoning  brought  on  by  feeding  pea 
and  oat  silage,  and  I  know  of  dairymen 
losing  horses  by  feeding  corn  silage  also. 

Spring  Church,  Pa.  c.  G.  T. 


NOTES  ON  PRICES. 

Timothy  hay  is  selling  for  $20  a  ton ; 
mixed  hay  is  $18.  Fat  cattle  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  5  (4  cents ;  hogs  at  six  cents,  and 
calves  at  eight  cents.  Corn,  65  cents  a 
bushel ;  wheat,  99  cents ;  potatoes,  $1.20. 

Madison,  Ind.  h.  w.  b. 

Horses,  sound,  from  $100  to  $300  ;  cows, 
common,  $35  to  $50 ;  extra,  $100 ;  coming 
two  years,  $25  to  $30 ;  yearlings,  $15  to 
$25 ;  hogs,  live,  six  cents ;  dressed,  eight 
cents;  veal,  eight  cents;  lambs,  six  cents; 
eggs,  35  cents ;  butter,  30  to  40  cents  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25  a  bushel ;  meal,  $1.50 ;  oats, 
65  to  TO  cents;  milk,  four  cents.  Hay, 
$15  to  $20  in  barn,  $20  to  $25  delivered. 
No  silage  or  manure  sold.  H.  D.  a. 

Guilford,  Yt. 

Hay  in  barn  here  of  good  quality  about 
$15  to  $16  per  ton.  No  silage  sold  about 
here.  Potatoes  are  $1.25  per  bushel,  and 
hard  to  find  at  that.  1  have  just  shipped 
a  car  of  Baldwin  apples,  No.  1,  at  $3.50 ; 
No.  2,  $2.  Veal  calves  are  about  13  (4  cents 
per  pound  dressed.  No  milk  sold  in  this 
section ;  cream  all  goes  to  Cummington 
creamery.  Butter  selling  the  17th  inst.  re¬ 
tail  at  39  cents  per  pound,  37  cents  per 
pound  wholesale.  Cows  going  from  $40  to 
$50,  according  to  what  they  are.  Dressed 
hogs  about  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Worthington,  Mass.  c.  si.  c. 

Cattle  sell  for  from  3%  to  four  cents; 
milch  cows  $50  to  $75 :  good  horses  from 
$150  to  $200  ;  good  mules  from  $300  to  $450 
per  span.  Stock  hogs  five  cents,  hay  $21 
per  ton  on  the  market.  I  cannot  quote 
prices  on  silage  and  manure ;  they  arc  not 
sold  very  often  in  my  neighborhood.  Milk 
is  sold  for  six  cents  per  quart ;  butter  25 
cents  per  pound;  eggs.  25  cents  per  dozen; 
hens,  eight  cents  :  Snring  chickens,  15  cents. 
Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  corn,  75  cents 
per  bushel ;  wheat.  $1  Der  bushel ;  oats, 
40  cents  per  busheL  a.  r. 

Bedford.  Ind. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  except  when 
farmers  sell  out  to  move  away.  Good  farm 
horses  sell  at  $200  to  $250  ;  purebred  cattle 
at  almost  any  price,  $100  up  to  $1,000. 
Good  grade  milkers  bring  $40  to  $60.  Milk 
retails  in  the  city  at  five  cents  the  year 
round.  No  manure  or  silage  is  bought  or 
sold.  We  are  in  the  heart  of  the  potato 
belt.  Thousands  of  our  big  farmers  have 
2,000  to  4,000  bushels  and  are  getting 
rich.  Land  brings  from  $50  per  acre  up. 
Farms  that  were  bought  for  $2,000  10  years 
ago  bring  $5,000  to  $10,000  now.  Taxes 
are  also  three  to  four  times  as  high  and 
growing  all  the  time.  j.  m.  h. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

Hay  $23  per  ton ;  new  corn,  65  cents ; 
wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  55  cents ;  rye, 
85  cents;  rye  straw,  $15  per  ton.  Apples, 
$1  per  bushel;  potatoes,  $1.15  per  bushel; 
tomatoes  at  factory  last  season,  $9  per  ton, 
average  about  12  tons  per  acre ;  eggs,  36 
cents  per  dozen;  butter,  38  cents  per  pound; 
milk,  eigiTt  cents  retail,  4%  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  Poultry,  young  roasters,  live,  13 
cents  per  pound ;  live  pullets,  $1  apiece, 
l'ork,  dressed,  at  the  station,  eight  cents. 
Live  veal  calves,  9%  cents  per  pound. 
Fresh  cows  from  $45  to  $70.  Horses, 
young,  from  $150  to  $200.  Farm  land  from 
$30  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  Those  along  the  railroads  and  trolley 
lines  bring  the  most.  L.  C.  v. 

Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Farms  are  selling  well ;  it  depends  on 
their  locality.  On  the  ridges  they  are 
fetching  from  $100  to  $400  per  acre,  and 
farther  south  in  Lake  County  on  clay  or 
clay  loam  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  Prices  pre¬ 
vail  about  the  same  in  Ashtabula  County. 
We  get  manure  from  adjoining  cities  for  $25 
per  carload.  Young  cattle  are  bringing  a 
good  price,  fresh  $50  to  $75.  Jerseys  are 
taking  the  lead  where  they  have  been  tried 
out.  Holsteins  are  good  in  some  places,  but 
are  bringing  about  $6  per  100  alive.  Hay, 
about  $22  per  ton;  straw,  $10.  Silos  are 
very  popular  here.  Potatoes,  $1.20  per 
bushel;  onions,  $2  a  bushel;  carrots,  60 
cents.  Milk  is  selling  at  eight  cents  per 
quart  from  wagons  ;  butter,  40  to  50  cents 
per  pound.  These  are  figures  from  Lake 
and  Ashtabula  Counties.  d.  X. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

Grade  stock  from  one  year  to  two  years 
sells  at  from  $35  to  $60;  milch  cows,  from 
$50  to  $125 ;  purebreds  at  one  month  to 
one  year,  $50  to  $200  ;  older,  from  $150  to 
$800.  Grade  draft  horses,  $150  to  $250; 
light  horses,  $100  to  $200.  Hay  at  present 
sells  at  $18  to  $22  per  ton.  Butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  37  to  38  cents ;  dairy,  31  to  42  cents ; 
eggs,  27  to  28  cents.  Flour,  per  barrel, 
$5.50  to  $6.50 ;  oats,  40  to  50  cents ;  rye, 
70  to  75  cents;  potatoes,  78  to  80  cents; 
barley,  90  cents  to  $1.20.  Silage  not  sold 
in  this  vicinity,  and  only  a  few  loads  of 
barnyard  manure  can  be  bought  from  a  few 
barns  in  our  village  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  load. 
Our  farms  are  rich  in  humus,  as  we  all 
keep  our  farms  well  stocked,  and  the  village 
of  Iola  has  one  of  the  largest  creameries 
in  the  State.  u  r.  l. 

Iola,  Wis. 

Corn  is  selling  at  from  48  to  52  cents  per 
bushel,  according  to  how  close  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Oats,  50  to  55  cents  per  bushel ;  seed 
oats  are  going  to  be  scarce  and  seed  high. 
Timothy  hay,  $1  per  100  pounds ;  clover, 
75  cents  per  100;  straw,  30  to  45  cents 
per  100.  No  silage  in  this  neighborhood. 
No  manure  bought  or  sold.  There  is  no 
milk  sold  in  this  vicinity,  as  the  dairy  herds 
are  farther  south  and  closer  to  the  bigger 
markets.  Good  sound  and  young  farm 
horses,  weighing  from  1200  to  1450  pounds, 
are  worth  $140  to  $180  per  head ;  about 
$20  to  $30  lower  than  last  year.  Milch 
cows,,  good,  $50  per  head.  No  hogs  in  this 
vicinity,  as  the  cholera  cleaned  things  up 
here.  What  few  are  offered  for  sale  arc 
very  high,  $7  to  $10  per  100.  Almost 
everything  sold  at  farm  auction  sales  brings 
higher  prices  than  the  average  sales. 

Murrayville,  Ill.  r.  d.  m. 

Farm  produce  is  scarce  ana  high  in  price 
at  the  present  time.  Hay  is  selling  for 
from  $15  to  $25  per  ton,  according  to 
quality,  and  hard  to  get  owing  to  short 
crop.  Not  many  auction  sales  held  in  this 


Sanitary 

Cream  Separator 

Send  No  Money 

Make  Your  Own  Terms 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  send  a  penny,  make  any  deposit  I 
or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply  try  a  King  Sani¬ 
tary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or  dairy  for  Ten  Weeks 
Free,  just  as  if  you  owned  it,  test  it  with  warm  or  cold 
milk,  and  if  it  doesn’t  separate  all  the  cream  right  down 
to  the  very  last  drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  it  easier  than 
any  other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none,  then  return 
it,  at  our  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

n|siMiest,  Simplest,  Most  Efficient, 

The  KING  skiins  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thoroughly  and  easier  than 
any  separator  made,  regardless  Of  price.  Positively  never  defeat¬ 
ed  in  a  skimming  contest.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freely;  has 
latest  improvements  including  our  improved  separable  disc  bowl. 
Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
corners  to  gather  or  hold  dirt.  After  ten  weeks  Free  Trial,  if 
decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  take  all  the  time  you  want  to  pay. 
in  all  sizes  cost  you  only  one-half  as  much  as  agent’s  ma¬ 
chines,  Buying  direct  from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the  agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc. 
To  prove  our  claims,  we  make  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  heard  of. 

{fa  I  An  ar  ftliarantoo  Should  any  part  of  the  King  Separator  prove  defective  in  ma- 
W  uiiiv«  terial  or  workmanship  during  the  entire  life  of  the  machine, 

we’ll  replace  it  with  a  new  and  perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  co6t  to  you  and  prepay  all  express  charges. 

Our  half-million-dollar- factory  stands  back  of  every  KING  Separator. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  It  is  to  your  e  _nf|  fnr  rrpp  Patnlno  -f  Anro 
advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  immediately.  aenq  TOr  rree  Catalog  at  UnCO. 

King  Separator  Works  b  iJff  alo,^nTy. 


vicinity.  Milch  cows  are  very  scarce ;  prices 
from  $40  to  $75  for  grades.  Young  stock 
sold  cheap  last  Fall,  although  beef  cattle 
aret  selling  for  $8  and  $10  per  100,  dressed 
on  farm.  Working  oxen  from  $150  to  $250 
per  yoke  according  to  weight  and  age.  Sil¬ 
age  or  manure  are  not  sold  here ;  very  few 
farmers  have  silos.  Potatoes  bring  from 
$1.20  to  $1.40  per  bushel;  rutabagas,  white, 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel.  Butter,  30  to  45  cents,  and  some 
get  50  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  fresh  from 
farm,  35  to  50  cent.4  per  dozen.  Not  much 
milk  sold  here,  butter  being  made  chiefly, 
and  those  who  sell  their  milk  get  four  cents 
per  quart.  Pork  is  selling  cheap  according 
to  price  of  grain,  selling  for  only  $9  dressed. 
Wo  have  to  pay  for  grain  as  follows  :  Corn- 
meal,  $1.50  per  100;  bran,  $1.60;  middlings, 
$1.00  and  $1.75.  Other  feeds  just  as  high. 
Horses  are  20  per  cent  higher  in  price  than 
last  year.  Draft  teams  are  from  $400  to 
$800,  a  two  and  a  half  year  old  colt  being 
sold  here  yesterday  for  $200,  farm  raised, 
The  dairy  here  has  had  a  setback  owing 
to  many  farmers  selling  their  farms  and  the 
buyer’s  not  doing  much  with  the  property. 
There  are,  however,  several  purebred  herds 
being  introduced.  a.  h.  p. 

Becket,  Mass. 

The  following  are  prices  obtained  for 
farm  produce,  etc. :  Pork,  $8  per  100 
pounds ;  beef,  $7  to  $9 ;  lambs,  $4  and  $5 ; 
shotes,  about  $6  per  100  pounds  on  the 
hoof.  Wheat,  $1  to  $1.05  per  bushel ;  corn, 
65  and  70  cents  per  bushel,  $3.50  and  $4 
per  barrel ;  hay,  about  $24  per  ton  ;  wheat 
straw,  $12  per  ton.  We  have  very  few 
auction  sales  unless  some  one  discontinues 
farming  and.  sells  off  his  stock.  Then 
horses  sell  according  to  age  and  size,  about 
$25  up  to  $250 ;  mules,  young  and  able, 
will  bring  $400  to  $500  per  pair ;  cows,  $15 
to  $50;  farming  implements  bring  various 
prices,  good  farm  wagons,  $65  to  $100. 
Butter,  25  cents  per  pound ;  have  no  regu¬ 
lar  sales  of  milk.  When  any  is  sold  it  is 
retailed  at  20  cents  per  gallon.  Chickens, 
live,  15  cents  per  pound  ;  turkeys,  20  cents  ; 
Kent  Island  geese,  large  white,  $2.50  to 
$3.25,  weigh  from  20  to  30  pounds ;  Pekin 
ducks,  about  14  cents  per  pound.  Hen  j 
eggs,  25  cents ;  duck  eggs,  30  cents  per 
dozen.  Main  crops  here  are  wheat,  corn 
and  tomatoes.  Potatoes  a  total  failure  in 
1911,  both  early  and  late  crops,  w.  a.  s. 

Chester,  Md. 

| 

Auction  sales  are  not  very  numerous  in  j 
this  part  of  the  country ;  cows  at  auction 
bring  $35  to  $60  ;  hay,  baled,  $15  to  $16.50 
(Timothy).  Steers  are  seldom  raised  in  this 
part  of  country  ;  all  bull  calves  are  generally 
sold  as  veal  on  Chicago  market,  sent  there 
by  express.  Silage  is  never  sold  here,  but 
all  fed  on  place  where  raised.  Hogs  are  i 
$6.25  live  at  local  butchers,  and  $7.50 
dressed.  Manure  has  no  selling  value  here ;  j 
everybody  glad  to  get  nis  own  manure  pile 
cleaned  up  and  out  of  yard  annually.  In 
town  they  gladly  give  it  away  for  the  haul 
lng.  Soil  is  very  fertile  here  on  these  new 
cut-over  lands.  It  is  bard  to  raise  small 
grain  here  on  account  of  lodging  nearly  al¬ 
ways  fiat.  Sugar  beets  bring  by  contract 
$5  per  ton  for  October  delivery,  $5.25  for 
November  delivery  at  station.  Sugar  beets 
yield  from  15  to  30  tons  per  acre,  without 
fertilizers.  Cabbage  under  contract  brings 
$4.25  per  ton  ;  private  buyers  paid  $5.50 
last  Fall.  Potatoes  are  55  cents  per  bushel. 
Peas  for  seed  houses  under  contract  are 
from  2%  to  six  cents  per  pound.  Improved 
land  with  fair  buildings  has  changed  hand 
at  $70  per  acre;  wild  cut-over  lands  ean 
be  had  for  $15  to  $20  per  acre  at  six  miles 
or  more  from  station.  Milk  Is  not  sold 
here  ;  hand  separator  cream  is  38  cents  but¬ 
ter  fat  test  at  local  creameries  and  cream 
stations  buying  for  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  creameries.  A  farmer’s  creamery  at 
Emerald,  five  miles  west  of  here,  paid  42 
cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat  test  for  the 
month  of  January.  w.  h.  h. 

Glenwood  City,  Wis. 


people  need  more  coal, 
clothes  and  doctors 
than  the  strong,  robust 
and  hearty. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

saves  coal  bills,  tailors* 
bills  and  doctors*  bills. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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Guernseys 


have  proven  them¬ 
selves 

Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 

The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Bull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
breed  on  his  offspring 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


A  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  HIE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PlSTISRBOllO,  N.  II. _ 

SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality,  but  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Successfully 
grinds  Indian  oorn  in  the 
shuck  and  Kafir  corn  in  the 
brush.  Unequalod  for 
grinding  cob  corn,  with  or 
without  shuck;  will 
also  grind  every  kind 
of  small  grain  includ¬ 
ing  cotton  seed  when 
mixed  with  com. 


Unlike  Aay  Other  Mill 
Ever  Built 

Has  all  modem  safety 
features  and  is  built  for 
heavy  service.  Pulley  i« 
outside  of  frame  permitting  use  of  endless  belts. 
This  No.  103  is  a  general  purpose  mill  and  wo  stand 
back  of  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  fully  describing  twenty-four  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 
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No  Excuse  for  auy  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 


There  is  no  reason-  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 

a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity 
setting  system,  and  equally,  of  course,  more 
and  better  cream,  if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAYAL  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
the  world  over  to  be  the  “World’s 
Standard”  and  the  one  and  only  separa¬ 
tor  that  always  accomplishes  the  best  results 
possible  and  always  gives  satifaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  really  can’t  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
Without  the  use  of  a  DE  LAYAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


“f'AQT-T  TAT  This  is  out 

v/lOXi  X  xxX^XVO  Salesman 


More  About  the  Underground  Silo. 

I  intend  to  build  a  concrete  silo  this 
Summer  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  my  idea.  I  intend  to  go  into 
the  ground  as  far  as  convenient  for 
digging,  about  10  to  15  feet;  intend  to 
raise  silage  as  with  a  carrier.  Will  it 
keep  well  under  ground?  If  I  can  go 
so  deep  will  go  yet  about  20  to  25  feet 
above  ground,  10  feet  diameter.  Will 
use  it  mostly  for  young  cattle.  To  get 
material,  intend  to  hire  stone  crusher 
and  crush  stones — sandstone.  I  think 
I  do  not  need  much  else  besides  cement 
and  heavy  wire  for  reinforcements.  I 
have  not  decided  on  roof  yet  Ought  it 
to  be  light  ?  Any  suggestions  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.  c.  R.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  on  page  250 
seems  sensible  and  complete.  We  have 
have  had  no  personal  experience  but 
would  like  to  try  a  small  silo  for  a  few 
head  of  stock.  What  are  the  objec¬ 
tionable  feature  of  the  underground 
silo  aside  from  the  trouble  in  getting 
the  silage  out?  There  is  a  good  subject 
to  chop  up. 


Ill  Smelling  Butter. 

In  making  my  butter  (the  cow  is  a  fine 
Jersey)  it  is  streaked  but  the  flavor  is  good ; 
that  simply  hurts  its  appearance.  My 
main  trouble  is  this.  After  the  first  day 
the  butter  takes  on  a  most  disagreeable 
odor,  and  by  the  time  it  is  four  or  five 
days  old  the  butter  will  scent  up  a  whole 
room.  The  cow  came  in  on  December  11, 
seems  well,  has  an  enormous  appetite.  We 
give  her  eight  quarts  of  grain  in  morning, 
four  at  noon,  with  about  15  pounds  of  the 
best  hay,  and  eight  quarts  grain  at  night. 
The  grains  consist  of  beet  pulp,  cornmeal, 
brewers’  grains  and  bran,  equal  proportions. 
I  have  no  yard,  so  she  stands  in  the  barn 
all  the  time.  You  understand  the  flavor  of 
the  butter  is  not  affected  in  the  least. 
Two  friends  have  made  the  same  complaint. 

G. 

Streaks  in  butter  may  be  caused  by 
the  presence  of  particles  of  casein  when 
the  buttermilk  is  not  all  washed  out.  An 
uneven  distribution  of  salt,  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  working  or  having  the 
cream  too  warm  or  over-ripe  may  cause 
white  streaks.  Stop  churning  while 
your  butter  is  still  in  granular  form. 
Wash  two  or  three  times  with  plenty  of 
water  (no  colder  than  the  cream),  al¬ 
lowing  the  water  to  remain  on  the  but¬ 
ter  for  about  five  minutes  each  rinsing. 
In  working,  press  down  with  the  ladle, 
with  a  sliding  or  scraping  movement. 

You  are  feeding  too  much  grain. 
About  eight  pounds  a  day,  with  15 
pounds  hay,  is  generally  considered 
enough  for  a  Jersey  cow  of  average 
size  and  capacity.  I  assume  that  your 
hay  is  largely  Timothy.  In  that  case 
substitute  cotton-seed  meal  for  corn- 
meal  in  your  mixture.  Your  ration  as  it 
stands  is  too  rich.  If  possible,  give 
some  succulent  food,  such  as  potato 
peelings,  cull  apples  or  roots.  Give  ac¬ 
cess  to  salt  at  all  times,  with  plenty  of 
water  at  least  twice  a  day,  good  ventila¬ 
tion  and  sunshine  if  possible. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  bad  odor  in  your  butter.  Possibly  a 
feverish  condition  of  the  cow  due  to 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  See  that 
every  utensil  which  comes  in  contact 
with  milk,  cream  or  butter  is  thorough¬ 
ly  washed,  scalded  and  aired  each  time 
it  is  used.  Be  sure  that  neither  milk, 
cream,  butter  nor  dairy  salt  are  exposed 
to  evil  odors  about  the  stable  or  else¬ 
where.  Churn  often,  say  twice  a  week, 
keeping  the  cream  cold  until  12  hours 
before  churning.  You  might  try  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  heating  the  cream  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  150  degrees,  holding  it  there  for 
20  minutes,  then  cooling  to  70  degrees, 
adding  a  starter  consisting  of  a  little 
good,  clean  buttermilk,  or  skim-milk 
from  a  dairy  where  first-class  butter  is 
being  produced.  The  cream  should  be 
ready  to  churn  12  hours  after  the  start¬ 
er  is  added.  If  your  trouble  still  con¬ 
tinues  I  would  advise  consulting  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  c.  s.  M. 


Guinea  Fowl. 

Few  farmers  know  the  value  of  the 
Guinea  fowl.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  make  known  some  of  the  uses 
and  habits  of  these  birds.  When  left  to 
themselves  Guineas  are  semi-wild,  roost¬ 
ing  in  trees,  laying  their  eggs  and  rear¬ 
ing  their  young  in  secluded  places ;  how¬ 
ever,  if  gently  handled  and  never  fright¬ 
ened  they  become  more  domesticated, 
eating  with  other  fowls,  roosting  with 
them  and  sometimes  laying  in  their 
nests.  One  objection  that  has  been 
brought  against  Guineas  is  their  Imrsh, 
unpleasant  cry ;  however,  this  cry  is 
said  to  frighten  away  hawks,  and  they 
are  therefore  a  protection  to  young 
chickens. 

Guineas  are  natural  wanderers.  The 
ordinary  chicken  yard  will  not  confine 
them,  as  they  are  good  flyers,  readily 


alighting  on  the  roofs  of  barns  or  other 
outbuildings.  Guineas  do  not  scratch 
and  destroy  crops  as  other  fowls  do. 
They  are  of  good  economic  importance 
because  of  their  fondness  for  the  as¬ 
paragus  beetle  and  other  troublesome 
insects,  and  during  the  open  season  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  part  of  their  living  in 
this  way,  seldom  coming  for  food  if  in¬ 
sects  are  plentiful.  The  male  and  the 
female  look  so  much  alike  that  they  are 
not  easily  distinguished  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a 
bony  growth  called  a  helmet.  In  the 
male  bird  this  is  taller  than  in  the  fe¬ 
male;  another  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  male  is  the  lobes  or  wattles  which 
are  much  longer  and  larger  than  in  the 
female.  If  there  are  more  males  than 
females  in  the  flock  there  will  be  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  number  of  males  should  be 
reduced. 

The  laying  season  begins  in  April  and 
continues  until  early  Fall,  each  female 
laying  50  or  60  eggs,  but  by  careful 
breeding  this  number  may  be  increased. 
The  eggs  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
hens’  eggs,  and  are  dotted  with  brown 
spots.  The  shell  is  not  easily  broken, 
for  it  is  exceptionally  hard  and  thick. 
In  quality  the  Guinea’s  egg  equals  or 
surpasses  the  hen’s  egg.  A  Guinea  will 
easily  cover  17  of  her  eggs,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  set  them  under  a  hen,  as  the 
female  Guinea  is  apt  to  wander  too  far 
and  too  fast  before  the  young  are  strong 
enough  to  follow.  The  mother  and  her 
young  should  not  be  confined  after  the 
first  few  days,  as  the  young  Guineas 
thrive  on  insect  food.  The  flesh  of  the 
Guinea  is  exceptionally  fine  and  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  it.  As  wild 
game  is  becoming  more  scarce  the  meat 
of  this  bird  is  taking  its  place  as  it  has 
a  gamey  flavor.  G.  T. 


A  “Blend"  in  Stock  Food. 

A  firm  of  feed  brokers  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  sending  samples  of  dried  black 
muck  or  peat  to  feed  dealers,  suggest¬ 
ing  its  use  as  a  “blend”  in  stock  food. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  peat  contains  18 
per  cent  of  protein  and  31  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  In  the  circular  which  goes 
with  the  sample  we  find  the  following: 

We  understand  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  advocated  the  use  of  same  as  a 
feed  for  the  horses  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  that  the  German  government  has 
done  likewise.  We  also  understand  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Washington,  is  now  publishing  a  bulle¬ 
tin  covering  this  article  as  a  feed.  It  is  a 
very  healthful  feed  and  its  chief  use  would 
be  that  of  blending  or  mixing  with  other 
feed  stuffs  to  prevent  same  from  caking,  and 
as  an  absorber  of  moisture.  In  addition  to 
this  it  will  positively  prevent  scouring,  and 
for  this  reason  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
molasses  feeds.  Now,  as  regards  its  color : 
this  will  blend  with  most  any  feed  and 
lose  its  color  if  blended  only  up  to  say 
20  per  cent.  A  10  per  cent  mixture  will 
positively  lose  its  identity. 

The  sample  was  black  as  coal  and  re¬ 
sembled  the  muck  which  is  used  as  a 
“filler”  in  fertilizers.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  informs  us  that  no  tests  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  peat  are  contemplated.  The 
best  authorities  we  can  find  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  such  feeding.  Geo.  M.  Rommel, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
writes  that  he  has  gone  all  over  the 
matter  and  “can  find  no  references 
where  peat  has  been  fed  with  any 
amount  of  success  to  farm  animals.”  It 
has  been  mixed  with  molasses  and  fed, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  could 
be  profitably  mixed  with  ground  feed. 
The  scheme  looks  like  a  plan  for  work¬ 
ing  off  some  more  “stuff”  under  the 
guise  of  “feed.”  Of  course  such  peat 
will  contain  nitrogen  and  analysis  might 
show  part  of  it.  This  would  all  be 
credited  to  “protein,”  though  even  an 
ostrich  might  have  the  stomach-ache 
after  eating  it.  There  was  an  old  farmer 
years  ago  who  salted  the  sheep  in  the 
swamp,  arguing  that  they  would  lick  up 
some  of  the  black  soil  and  “fill  up”  on 
it.  It  should  be  one  of  his  descendants 
now  offering  this  peat  as  a  “blend”  in 
stock  food.  This  same  farmer  mixed 
sawdust  with  the  grain !  His  argument 
was  that  the  stock  might  get  something 
out  of  it  as  “it  passed  along.” 


“Mrs.  Jones,  my  egg  is  bad  again  this 
morning;  I  can’t  possibly  eat  it.” 

“Have  you  tried  the  other  end,  sir?” 
—Punch. 

Excited  Father  :  “Heavens,  Marne, 
the  baby  got  at  my  gold  watch !”  Calm 
Mamma:  “And  what  did  the  darling 
do,  dear?”  Excited  Father:  “Bit  off 
from  half-past  1  to  11 :4S  with  his  little 
tooth.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“Miss  Fanny,  is  that  a  langwidge 
that  man’s  talking?”  “Yes,  Rose;  he 
is  a  German,  and  he  is  studying  Eng¬ 
lish.”  “Why,  Miss  Fanny,  ye  don’t 
have  to  study  English;  ye  jes’  opens 
your  mouth  and  talks.” — Woman’s 
Journal. 


The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
aof  p!ires  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  FmRixingE 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 


Hayat$25.00PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 


80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phone  3958  John 


and  prices  delivered  at  yonr  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


STEEL  POSTS 
„  „  &  GATES 

ORv  toughWspringy  STEEL 

% 

A  FARM — well-fenced  — 
finds  a  ready  buyer.  Why? 

Because  it  is  most  productive. 

Here’s  proof.  Recently  a  Kansas 
Farm  sold  for  $150  an  acre.  That  farm 
was  fenced  with  wire  fence  from  end  to 
end.  Stock  was  rotated  from  field  to  field.  Re¬ 
sult  was — stock  supported  economically  and  soil 
kept  rich  with  ensuing  large  yield — cows  made 
the  manure,  manure  made  the  corn — but  it  was 
the  fencing  that  made  it  possible  to  successfully 
alternate  pasture  and  corn  fields.  Moral:  It  pays 
to  fence. 


ELLWOOD  FENCE  is  elas¬ 
tic,  tough  and  springy.  Hori¬ 
zontal  wires  twisted  into  steel 
cables  with  the  diamond  mesh  or 
stay  wires  interwoven  in  triangle 


form  like  a  bridge  truss — the  strong¬ 
est  form  of  constniction  known. 
Thoroughly  galvanized,  inspected 
and  guaranteed. 


Look  for  Ellwood  Dealer  In  Your  Place 

He  buys  in  large  quantities  and  gets  lowest  carload  freight  rates  and  gives 
you  the  benefit.  You  will  get  from  him  the  most  for  your  money. 


American  Steel  I 
|  Fence  Post  Cheap- 1 
|  er  than  Wood  and  I 
>  r  e  Durable,  f 
•  Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  “ Ellwood  Fence  News," 
aleo  book  uHow  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay,** 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.Baaekes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen. Salon  Act., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE-COMPANY, 
Chicago,  73  W.  Adams  St.,  New  York, 
80  Church  St. !  Denver,  U.  S.  Steel 
Produets  Co. ,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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Speltz  and  Vetch  for  Michigan. 

The  following  rotation  of  crops  for 
the  building  up  the  light  sandy  soils  of 
Michigan  is  given  by  C.  B.  Smith  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  With  the  last  cultivation  of 
corn  sow  1}4  bushels  of  White  Winter 
speltz  together  with  30  pounds  Winter 
vetch.  The  following  year  harvest  for 
seed.  In  the  use  of  speltz  the  seed  of 
vetch  can  be  separated  from  it  with  any 
fanning  mill.  Speltz  makes  a  very  good 
feed,  weighing  42  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  the  vetch  seed  can  be  sold  at  a  very 
good  price;  this  Spring  dealers  are  ask¬ 
ing  from  11  to  1 cents  per  pound 
and  hard  to  get  at  this  price.  In  the 
harvesting  of  the  vetch  crop,  enough 
seed  will  be  left  on  the  ground  to  make 
a  very  good  stand,  which  should  be 
disked  and  allowed  to  grow  and  cover, 
the  ground  during  the  Winter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  plow  under  and  plant  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  the  Fall  sow  two  bushels 
White  Winter  speltz  together  with 
clover  seed,  using  a  grain  drill  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  clover  seed  to  run  in  the 
drill  tubes.  The  time  of  sowing  will 
vary  somewhat,  about  the  15th  of  Sep^ 
tember  is  a  very  good  time.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  complete  fertilizer  would  be 
advisable.  Rolling  the  land  with  a  tub¬ 
ular  roller  will  assist  in  getting  a  stand 
of  clover.  Speltz  is  grown  quite  a  bit 
in  southern  Michigan,  the  farmers  find¬ 
ing  it  a  very  good  crop.  E.  v.  A. 

Michigan. 

Concrete  Ice  House. 

G.  I.  B.,  New  York,  on  page  144,  asks 
a  number  of  questions  regarding  con¬ 
crete  construction,  and  shows  a  sketch 
of  proposed  core  construction  for  hol¬ 
low  walls.  The  core  as  shown  would 
not  be  at  all  satisfactory,  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  remove  same, 
even  though  the  depth  were  less  than 
one  foot.  The  proper  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  same  to  work  easily,  and  at  same 
time  leave  the  inside  surface  straight, 
would  be  to  have  each  side  separate,  and 
held  in  place  against  loose  blocks,  by 
a  block  tapered  to  a  point  or  prefer¬ 
ably  one-quarter  inch  wide  at  bottom 
and  as  wide  at  top  as  it  is  desired  to 
make  air  space.  On  each  side  of  core 
form  tack  a  block  with  same  taper,  as 
wedge  block  used,  having  wide  end  at 
bottom,  and  running  to  a  point  at  top. 
By  withdrawing  wedge  each  form  can 
be  loosened  and  withdrawn  separately. 
12  to  18  inches  would  be  all  right  for 
depth  of  these  cores. 

The  one-sixteenth-inch  strap  iron 
would  not  be  heavy  enough.  Flat  iron 
one-quarter  inch  thick  making  a  safer 
job.  The  thickness  of  walls  depends  on 
size  and  height  of  building,  and  amount 
of  pressure  ice  would  exert  on  them 
when  packed.  In  any  case  some  vertical 
and  horizontal  reinforcement  would  be 
necessary,  especially  at  the  corners  and 
on  the  side  walls  if  of  rather  large 
area.  Square  or  round  iron,  two  to  four 
feet  long,  having  each  end  bent  at  right 
angles  for  an  inch  or  two  to  anchor  it 
in  cement,  and  the  iron  then  bent  at 
right  angles  in  centre,  would  do  for 
corner  reinforcement,  one-quarter, 
three-eighths,  or  one-half  inch  being 
used  according  to  size  and  pressure  to 
be  overcome.  There  should  also  be 
square,  twisted  bars  or  expanded  metal 
used  vertically  of  sufficient  length  so 
that  the  ends  would  project  on  each 
side  of  your  form. 

Horizontal  rods  should  be  placed  each 
foot  or  two,  depending  upon  strength 
of  walls  desired,  as  concrete  in  itself  has 
very  little  resistance  to  strains  placed 
upon  if.  And  on  this  account  nearly  all 
concrete  work  is  mentioned  as  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  construction.  A  good 
idea  would  be  to  write  some  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  manufacturers  advertising  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  literature  on  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  where  tables  for  figuring  re¬ 
inforcing  for  various  jobs  will  be  found. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  also  issues  an  excellent  bulletin 
on  concrete  work.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feeding  Large  Flocks  of  Chicks. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  asking 
for  more  details  as  to  how  we  brood  chicks 
in  200  lots.  It  seems  many  are  desiring 
to  get  above  these  25  and  50  chick  broods, 
•and  well  they  may,  as  it  takes  practically 
no  more  time  or  oil  to  brood  200  chicks 
than  it  does  a  brood  of  25.  I  do  not  believe 
that  200  is  the  limit  by  any  means.  I 
believe  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  broods  of  500  or  1,000. 
Hut  200  chicks  is  a  good  workable  brood ; 
you  can  afford  to  build  a  house  for  that 


number  that  is  large  enough  to  shelter  them 
and  you  also,  while  caring  for  them  in  a 
week  of  storm.  House  should  be  about  eight 
feet  square,  five  feet  six  inches  high  in 
front,  three  feet  six  inches  in  rear.  It 
should  have  a  tight  floor  and  be  built  on 
runners  so  it  can  be  moved  several  times 
a  year  with  a  horse.  I  should  have  a 
large  window  in  front  reaching  almost  from 
top  to  floor,  and  it  should  swing  out  at 
bottom,  a  solid  door,  and  a  wire  door  for 
hot  weather.  In  such  a  house  you  will 
have  no  fear  of  lamp  blowing  out  in  high 
winds,  or  taking  fire  for  want  of  air.  If 
cockerels  are  taken  out  when  broiler  size 
this  house  will  care  for  the  pullets  until 
they  are  ready  for  the  laying  house.  Of 
course  you  cannot  brood  200  chicks  in  a  50- 
chick  brooder  such  as  are  on  the  market, 
although  we  did  it  once  with  much  care 
and  anxiety.  If  you  are  somewhat  of  a 
genius  you  may  be  able  to  take  the  heating 
fixtures  of  these  small  brooders  if  you  have 
them,  and  make  a  suitable  brooder,  but  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  write  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  for  their 
bulletin  on  brooding  chicks. 

The  only  trick  so  far  as  I  know  of  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  in  large  broods  is  to  prevent 
huddling.  While  this  is  no  more  likely  to 
happen  in  large  than  small  broods  it  is 
much  more  serious  because  of  numbers.  We 
find  chicks  huddle  mostly  from  several 
causes,  which  are  insufficient  heat,  getting 
wet,  fright,  and  poor  feeding  methods.  Keep 
your  brooders  hot.  Of  course  brooder  should 
be  so  made  that  they  can  move  away  from 
the  heat  if  uncomfortable.  Keep  your  lamp 
burning  24  hours  a  day  ;  there  will  be  some 
hours  when  they  will  not  need  it.  but  if 
out  for  one  hour  when  needed  it  may  cost 
you  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  in  smothered 
chicks.  Keep  chicks  dry,  have  water  and 
milk  founts  so  they  cannot  wet  themselves. 
Feed  no  food  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
lot  them  get  their  feathers  wet  or  sticky ; 
bed  brooder  with  chaff  or  cut  clover.  Over 
this  spread  old  bagging  first  two  days,  or 
some  of  them  may  gorge  themselves  on  the 
litter.  Red  floor  of  house  with  light  short 
litter.  I  increase  in  depth  as  chicks  grow. 

Keep  chick  feed  or  cracked  grains  always 
in  the  litter  until  chicks  are  fully  feath¬ 
ered,  after  which  hopper  feed  both  grain 
and  mash.  Never  let  water  founts  or  mash 
box  get  empty.  Chicks  fed  in  this  way  will 
eat  and  drink  little  and  often  as  they  want 
it,  and  go  to  the  house  a  few  at  a  time, 
while  if  allowed  to  get  very  hungry  and 
thirsty  and  fed  late  in  the  day  they  will 
gorge  themselves  with  water  and  food,  after 
which  they  will  all  seek  the  house  at  once 
and  often  huddle.  We  confine  to  runs  until 
fully  feathered.  For  runs  unroll  about  50 
feet  one-inch  mesh  30-incli  wide  poultry 
netting.  Tack  fast  to  house  and  drive  in 
a  few  stakes  to  support  it.  Place  roosts  in 
house  a  week  before  removing  brooder ;  al¬ 
ways  remove  brooder  in  morning.  I  well 
remember  an  experience  we  had  of  removing 
a  brooder  late  one  afternoon.  Finding  their 
hover  gone  those  200  bewildered  chicks 
piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  house  until 
they  nearly  reached  the  roof  and  resembled 
a  swarm  of  bees. 

Should  they  get  chilled,  frightened,  be¬ 
wildered  or  huddle  from  any  cause,  stav 
hr  those  chicks,  quietly  separating  them 
until  they  quit  bunching.  Speak  or  whistle 
when  approaching  a  house,  make  no  quick 
motions.  If  you  cannot  handle  Leghorns 
without  their  going  into  the  air  like  a  lot 
of  sparrows  you  would  better  get  some 
°tber  breed.  L.  b.  thatchek. 

New  Jersey. 


Elevated  Poultry  House. 

There  is  a  question  about  an  elevated 
poultry  house  on  page  83.  If  the  ground 
‘■  sloping  to  the  south  this  can  be  done 
with  good  results.  I  had  a  house  thus 
built  ifor  *,?  *°  years  and  when  I  left 
the  place  it  was  still  giving  good  results 
The  house  was  16x10,  divided  in  two  parts 
The  front  was  about  four  to  five  feet  from 
the  ground  while  the  back  rested  on  PPda” 
posts  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
Bank  up  the  back  side  so  as  to  throw  the 
water  away.  It  made  an  admirable  place 


ELEVATED  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

for  scratching  and  shelter,  was  almost  al¬ 
ways  dry  and  I  had  no  trouble  with  ver¬ 
min  or  disease.  A  few  sifted  ashes  mixed 
with  the  sand  will  help  to  take  out  any 
dampness,  and  make  a  fine  place  for  dust¬ 
ing.  Had  I  the  same  or  similar  situation  I 
would  make  a  concrete  foundation  for  the 
back  and  about  five  feet  on  each  of  the 
sides,  leaving  the  remainder  exposed  ex¬ 
cept  the  west  side,  which  I  would  board 
up  tight.  Floor  of  chicken  house  was  al¬ 
ways  dry.  s.  a.  H. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Famous  Laying  Strain  ISim™ 

$1;  Cockerels,  $2.  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

TJARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS-Best 

breeding,  $1  per  fifteen:  utility  mating,  $4  per 
hundred.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$6.00  per  100.  J.  H.  ITRIEDEL,  3?earl  River,  N.  Y. 

S.C.W,  LEGHORNST” 

10  per  cent  gratis  to  insure  fertility:  $50.00  per  M 
Chicks  after  April  15th,  $12  00  per  iiundred. 

L.  H,  PLANK,  Route  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock,  Grand  View  Farm, Stanfordvillc,N.Y. 


The  harder  you  work  the  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  the 
heavier  you  load  it,  the  better  it  shows  up.  You  can’t 
break  it  down— years  of  hard  service  won’t  send  the 

LOUDEN  HAY  CARRIER 

to  the  repair  shop.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Its  lock  has  a 
square  catch  and  cannot  possibly  wedge  or  fail  to  work. 

The  powerful  wheel  arms  will  never  spread.  All  twist 
and  kink  are  let  out  of  the  rope  by  our  simolo  patented 
ropeswivel,  the  only  successful  swivel  on  the  market.  Won’t  bind 
on  the  track,  has  adjustable  stops. 

The  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  best  fork  ever  built.  Will 
handle  dry  clover,  alfalfa  or  thrashed  strnw  where  all  others  fail.  t 

The  Louden  Hay  Carrier  and  Louden  Grapple  Fork  will  work^ 

in  any  barn  and  handle  ail  kinds  of  hay  with  more  satisfaction 
than  any  others.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s— if  ho  doee  not  have 
them,  write  us. 

Send  for  catalog  of  complete  barn  and  cow  stable  fixtures— 

Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Cow 
Stalls,  Cow  Stanchions  etc.— also  our  FREE  BOOKonthe/ 
value  of  manure  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,( 

801  Broadway,  Fairfield,  lows. 


US 


GREATEST  book  of  the  year  for  poultry  men  and  poultry 
women.  Tells  of  Cyphers  Company  methods  for  best 
results .  Contains  eight  chapters  of  latest,  most  reliable 
poultry  facts  and  advice.  Just  note  the  subjects: 

T— How  To  Get  Twice  as  Many  Ejrgs  From  the  Same  Number 
of  liens.  11 — The  200-Ejrgf  Per  Year  Hen — HowTo  Produce 
Her.  EH — Large  Sized  Eggs  In  Demand  As  Well  As  Lots  of 
Them.  IV — Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs. 
V— Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching.  VI — 
Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of  Work. 
VII — Howto  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  Lowest  Cost.  VIII— 
Premium-Priced  Table  Poultry  and  How  to  Produce  It. 

244  Pages  of  the  trio  fit  practical  information  ever  offered  poul- 
trymen.  Profusely  illustrated.  Also  pictures  and  describes 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

It  tells  why  you  are  money  ahead  if  you  start  with  the  right  equip¬ 
ment.  No  matter  whether  you  are  a  poultry  raiser  on  a  large  or 
small  sc  .le,  or  a  beginner,  get  this 
big.  free  book  that  tells  fully  about 
Cyphers  Company  Service  that 
stands  back  of  our  machines — insures 
success  lor  our  customers.  Write  for  , 
the  free  book  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.v  Dept*  38 

Buffalo,  N. Y.,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  HI., 

Boston,  Mn?8.  Kan saa City,  Mo.  Oakland, Cal. 


CYPHERS 


flrtrmMrlacmaiai 


^MAKA-SIIEL  SOLUBLE  , 

k  Roughest  grit  on  earth.  In¬ 
creases  egg  production. 
k  The  original  silica  grit. 

,  Avoid  substitutes.  Ask 
yonr  local  dealer  or 
send  $1.00  for  two 

100-lb.  bags  t.  o.  b.  ears.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J 


GRIT 


A  Life  Saver  in  Every  Canteen 

Po-Pige  Canteens  are  equipped  with  LIFE  SAVING 
DECKS,  Which  will  save  the  lives  of  millions  of  little 
chicks  if  given  half  a  chance.  They  fit  in  the 
trough  at  the  water  line.  Through  holes  in  the 
DECKS,  chicks — old  or  young— can  drink  their  fill, 
hut  if  clumsy  little  ones  fall  iu  the  trough,  they 
strike  the  LIFE  DECK,  not  the  water,  and  can  jump  out 
dry  sliod.  Two  sizes  $1.15  and  $1.25  respectively, 
by  express  or  mail  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
POULTRY  APPLIANCE  COMPANY,  Desk  8,  HAZLETON,  PA. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff’s  Day-Old  Chicks  Are  Hatched  Brim  Full 
of  Vitality,  and  Are  Bound  to  Liv.  and  Grow. 

Mystock  is  bred  for  big  production  os  well  asexnibi- 
tion  type, and  is  noted  for  heavy  laying  oflarse  white  epga 
that  bring  top  pricae.  I  have  had  more  than  20  years* 
experience  in  artificial  incubation,  and  by  closely  studying 
the  breeding  and  hatching,  under  the  most  sanitary  cou- 
ditiouH,  I  am  able  to  produce 

Chicks  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

I  also  have  8.  C.  White  Laghom  Eg^s  for  hatching.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  my  reasonable  prices  ©u  chicks 
and  eggs. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


HONE’S  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Kggs  for  hatching  from  high-class  exhibition  mat¬ 
ings,  including  my  Schenectady  &  Albany  winners; 
also  high-class  utility  matings  which  contain  my 

best  seleetedlayeTS.  Choice  breeding  birds  shipped  on 
approval.  D.R.Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Reds— Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  breeders  and  young  stock  for  show, 
utility  and  export.  May  return  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Sinclair  Smith,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.C.  R,  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to $5. U0  per  15;  $fi.0()per  100.  Mating  list.  Austin 
Poultry  Farm  Box  IT,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

HIGH-CLASS  UTILITY  STOCK. 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

VANCBEST  POULTRY  FARM . SALT  POINT,  N.  Y. 

RARY  CHICKS  From  laree.  mature  S.  C. 

A/IilV»IVD Leghorns,  on  free 
range;  Young’s  strain;  safe  arrival  guaranteed- 
12c.  each,  $10.00  per  100.  ARTHUR  H. - 

~  '  ~  ~  lab  ~ 


Oak  GroUT  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead/N.^Y^^' 


£GCS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
13  for $i.2S,  26  for $2.00.  Every¬ 
body  write  -for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Fruit  Tree  and  Poultry  Catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NUKSEIJIES 
F.  W.  Wells.  Prop, _ Box  2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE,  BUFF.  SILVER  &  PARTRIDGE 
*  *  WYANDOTTES.  Good  laying  strains. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Write  me  your 
wants.  J.  H.  ZIMMER,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

ON  A  POSTAL 


and  Kot  this  big  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tolls 
how  successful  pouitrymen  feed, 
brood,  roar,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuable  hints  and  helps 
you’ll  be  pleased  to  know, 

112  PAGES . 

Practical  Experiences  of  Poultryme* 


Secrets 
1  of  oth¬ 
ers  suc- 
cess. 

Plans  for  Poultry  Houses— 
how  to  make  a  first-class 
_  brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 

Describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray 
L  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Brairie  State  Incnb&tor  Oo. 
406Maln  8t.,  Homer  City,  Pa, 


125  Egg  !ncubator$£Q 


and  Brooder  bFok 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  cast  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  dou  bio  glass 
’  doors.  Free  catalog 
thorn.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Racine.  Wis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.*  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 

1O0  Egg  Incubator,  87.00 
lOO  Chick  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 

Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  NlFG.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 

140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
"Jo  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both 


California  Red- 


For 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 


rsery ;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
Trial  —  money  back 


nnrsei 

p-  to  use.  30  Days’ 

I  if  not  0.  K.  'Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, Wis. 


This  Month  Jim  Rohan’s 
POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  yoa  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens.  Get  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’s  Champion¬ 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan , 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

$1 


No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Bell*  City  Incubator  Company,  Box 


•55  Buys  Best! 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  ca»C8  all  over;  best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-chlck  hot-water  brooder, 
$4,85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 


48  Racine,  Wiiccuis 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,Peekskill,  N.Y. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1812  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great— this  book— only  15c.  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GEEIDEK,  Box  68,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Mandy  Lee 

The  incubator  that  Is  making  chick  I 
batching  a  science.  “Open  front  poultry! 

plan  of  ventilation — oitcnings  at  the  eggs. _ . 

moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor-1 
tioned  automatically.  Send  for  latest  book,  free.  1 
Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  I 
White  Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  I 
Lee  farm.  | 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1  221  Harney  SL,  Omaha,  Neb  J 


EGG  CASES 


Second  Hand  (t*Q  n/\  With  Fillers 

30  doz.  Capacity  per  Hundred 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  HONESDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEAVY  LAYING  RANGE  BRED  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


P01-  after  May  1st,  $10.00;  packed  to  insure  safe  delivery.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  testing  high  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  100;  $40.00  per  1000.  As  I  am  running  a  mammoth  machine 
ana  control  1500  breeding  hens,  I  can  supply  the  above  in  any  quantity. 


DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM 


running 
Correspondence  solicited. 


ALFRED  P.  EDGE 


DARLINGTON,  MD. 
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THE  EGO  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  record  for  the  fifteenth  week  of 
the  contest  shows  1,415  eggs  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  week;  for  the  sixteenth  week, 
1,639;  a  gain  of  224  eggs  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  week.  This  shows  an  average  of 
1 62/s  eggs  for  each  pen. 

The  English  White  Leghorns  still  lead 
in  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid,  their 
record  being  298  at  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  week.  The  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Reds  come  next  with  a  record  of  244. 
Two  pens  of  the  Single  Comb  Reds 
laid  27  eggs  each  out  of  a  possible  35, 
one  pullet  laying  seven  eggs  in  the  week, 
as  also  did  one  pullet  of  the  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  and  one  of  the  White  P. 
Rocks.  The  “booby  prize”  goes  to  a 
pen  of  Black  Minorcas,  which  have  laid 
three  eggs  in  16  weeks.  The  pen  of 
Buff  Orpingtons  owned  by  O.  Wilson, 
Pa.,  broke  all  records  by  laying  31  eggs 
in  the  week  out  of  a  possible  35 ;  one  of 
the  pullets  laying  seven  and  each  of  the 
others  six  in  the  seven  days.  The  White 
P.  Rock  pen  of  Hans  Lobert  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  a  close  second,  with  29 
eggs  to  their  credit  for  the  week.  The 
scratch  feed  is  composed  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  with  a  small  amount  of  Kaffir 
corn,  barley  and  buckwheat.  The  dry 
mash  is  composed  of  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  low-grade  flour,  ground  oats 
cornmeal  and  gluten.  The  animal  food 
is  beef  scrap  and  fish  scrap.  Mangel 
beets  were  furnished  for  green  food 
until  the  very  severe  cold  froze  and 
spoiled  the  entire  stock;  since  then  beet 
pulp  has  been  the  “green  food.’ 

Rot  only  is  all  the  food  weighed  and 
the  record  of  the  amount  consumed  by 
each  pen  made,  but  all  the  eggs  are 
weighed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
it  will  be  possible  to  tell  not  only  the 
number  but  also  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
and  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
each  pen.  This  will  be  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  poultry  and  egg  produc¬ 
ers,  but  the  contest  as  a  comparison  of 
breeds  is  really  of  little  value,  because 
five  birds  are  compared  in  several 
breeds  with  15,  or  40,  or  60,  or  150  of 
some  other  breed.  There  could  only  be 
a  fair  comparison  when  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  of  each  breed  were  entered. 
That  the  White  Leghorns  have  shown 
up  so  well  as  layers  during  this  extra 
and  long  continued  cold  Winter  fc  a 
surprise  to  very  many  poultry  breeders, 
and  will  probably  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  that  breed  for  commercial  eggs  on 
large  poultry  plants  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  they  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  too  poor  Winter  layers  to 
be  available.  As  the  freezing  of  the 
comb  and  wattles  is  the  main  objection, 
what  is  to  hinder  cutting  these  off,  the 
same  as  a  gamecock  is  “dubbed”?  The 
bird  minds  it  very  little;  I  have  seen  a 
gamecock  pick  up  and  eat  the  wattles 
that  had  just  been  cut  from  his  own 
neck.  Someone  will  say,  “Why  not  use 
the  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn” ;  but 
the  Rose  Comb  bird  still  has  the  long 
and  pendulous  wattles,  and  it  is  these 
that  make  more  trouble  than  the  comb, 
because  they  fall  into  the  icy  water 
when  the  bird  is  drinking.  Another 
point  is  worth  noting;  Leghorns  may 
be  bred  with  combs  much  smaller  than 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  see;  one  of 
the  best  Leghorn  breeders  I  ever  knew 
used  to  save  the  hens  that  had  low 
combs,  some  rising  not  over  one-half 
inch  above  the  head,  to  mate  for  cock¬ 
erels,  thus  obtaining  the  straight  smooth 
comb  without  a  bend  or  wrinkle  in  it, 
that  is  so  much  desired  in  Leghorn 
males.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Dry  Stalks  in  the  Silo. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  anyone  has 
had  experience  in  putting  dry  corn  into  a 
silo  at' this  time  of  year  by  moistening  it 
while  cutting  with  plenty  of  water,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  cut  and  store  it  in  mow  with 
straw?  This  was  a  mammoth  crop,  growing 
as  high  as  16  feet  tall,  and  measuring  eight 
inches  around  the  but.  I  own  a  blower  and 
engine  for  tilling  silos  and  just  got  started 
to  fill  as  my  engine  broke ;  it  happened 
to  be  one  of  these  western  machines,  and 
have  been  forever  getting  repairs  for  it 
and  could  not  get  another  engine  large 
enough  to  run  the  blower.  I  have  what 
would  make  about  150  tons  of  silage. 

New  York.  w.  a.  s. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  this.  A  few  men  were  putting 
dry  stalks  into  the  silo  and  wetting  them 
with  hot  water,  but  the  general  verdict 
seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not  pay.  On  a 
small  scale  steaming  the  dry  stalks  will 
make  a  fair  “imitation  silage,”  but  where 
there  is  any  large  quantity  we  think  it 
will  pay  better  to  cut  or  shred  the  stalks 
and  feed  them  dry. 


Mercurial  Ointment  for  Vermin. 

After  using  many  dips,  powders,  and 
washes  to  kill  lice  on  cattle  for  several 
years,  have  used  mercurial  ointment  with 
greatest  success  and  best  results  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  between  hind  legs  or  back  of  the  front 
legs  where  the  hair  and  hide  is  thin.  I 
wish  to  know  the  scientific  process  or  effect 
it  has  to  kill  the  lice  in  this  way.  Also  if 
there  is  any  injurious  effect  to  the  condition 
or  good  health  of  the  animal,  being  so  rank 
a  poison.  e.  p.  b. 

Corfu,  N.  Y. 

Mercurial  ointment  has  long  been 
considered  a  very  efficacious  remedy 
against  lice.  This  action  is  due  to  the 
poisonous  effect  which  it  has  upon  the 
lice  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
it  possibly  also  has  an  indirect  action 
due  to  the  absorption  of  the  mercury 
by  the  cattle  and  its  dissemination 
throughout  the  tissues  of  the  body,  in¬ 
cluding  the  skin,  from  which  in  turn  it 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  lice,  thus 
poisoning  them  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Although  it  may  be  admitted  that 
mercurial  ointment  is  more  or  less  ef¬ 
ficacious  against  lice,  its  use  on  cattle 
is  very  inadvisable,  for  the  reason  that 
cattle  are  very  susceptible  to  mercury, 
and  are  liable  to  be  severely  poisoned 
by  it  even  if  only  very  small  quantities 
are  used.  b.  h.  ransom. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


Composition  of  Farm  Crops. 

J.  A.,  WaulzeslKi,  iris. — Flow  much  of  the 
different  elements  of  fertility  are  removed 
by  a  crop  of  corn  planted  in  drilled  rows 
three  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  six  inches 
in  the  row,  also  bow  much  will  a 
crop  of  100  bushels  with  stalks  remove 
from  the  soil?  What  elements  are  re¬ 
moved  by  a  season’s  growth  of  Alfalfa, 
three  cuttings?  How  much  will  a  cured  ton 
remove?  What  books  do  you  advise  pur¬ 
chasing  regarding  fertilizers,  their  uses,  and 
general  information  regarding  crop  feeding? 

Ans. — The  following  figures  show  the 
amounts  of  plant  food  removed  in  a 
ton  of  certain  crops.  You  will  have  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  such  a  crop 
yourself : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 

Cornfodder .  10  10  20 

Corn  grain . 32  12  7 

Corn  cobs .  5  1  3 

Alfalfa  .  45  12  30 

Wheat .  40  15  10 

Wheat  straw .  10  5  13 

Potatoes  .  7  3  12 

“Fertilizers,”  by  Voorhees,  price  $1.25; 
“Fertility  of  the  Land,”  by  Roberts, 
price,  $1.25;  “Farm  Manures,”  by  Sem- 
pers,  price  40  cents.  We  can  supply  the 
books. 


Tuberculosis. 

I  had  a  Jersey  cow  that  always  stayed 
poor  with  good  care,  but  gave  plenty'  of 
milk  until  her  fifth  calf,  when  after  two 
or  three  weeks  she  began  failing  in  her 
milk  and  went  nearly  dry.  This  was  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  good  pasture  came 
she  still  got  poorer  and  had  the  scours 
very  badly  until  we  quit  milking  her  al¬ 
together.  We  had  kept  on  milking  her  for 
some  time,  hoping  that  she  would  get  all 
right,  but  of  course  not  using  the  milk.  She 
lived  until  August,  I  think;  she  had  no 
cough  and  seemed  to  have  a  good  appetite, 
hut  always  had  been  a  little  fanciful  as  to 
what  she  ate,  not  wanting  any  medicines 
of  any  kind  in  her  feed.  Her  last  calf 
being  a  heifer  came  into  a  cow  last  Spring, 
being  three  years  old.  She  does  extra,  well 
as  to  giving  milk  and  making  butter,  but 
she  stays  so  very  poor,  and  we  feed  her  more 
than  others  that  run  with  her  and  stay  in 
good  condition.  Last  Fall  she  had  a  cough 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  that  has 
stopped.  She  will  be  fresh  again  in  May. 
Can  the  cows  have  tuberculosis  and  how 
can  we  tell?  f.  b.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
first  cow  had  tuberculosis  and  died  of  the 
disease,  and  that  her  heifer  contracted 
the  disease  from  her.  Such  animals  are  a 
menace  to  the  herd,  to  those  taking  the 
milk  and  to  an  entire  community.  Have  the 
heifer  tested  with  tuberculin  and  also  test 
your  other  cattle.  The  test  is  absolutely 
harmless,  and  the  only  reliable  way  of  de¬ 
termining  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 
Tuberculin  only  causes  a  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture  in  animals  affected  with  the  disease. 
It  is  a  test  which  every  owner  of  cattle 
should  employ  whether  compelled  to  do  so 
by  law  or  not.  It  pays  him  to  test  his 
cattle  and  indeed  no  owner  of  cattle  can 
afford  to  let  his  cattle  go  untested.  When, 
by  means  of  the  test,  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  from  a  herd  there  is  no  need  of 
ever  having  another  case.  To  keep  the  dis¬ 
ease  out  one  has  only  to  test  all  new  bought 
beasts.  a.  s.  a. 


Mange  in  Cat. 

I  have  a  valuable  two-year-old  cat.  He 
is  lately  troubled  with  some  contagious 
disease.  He  is  constantly  scratching  him¬ 
self  ;  the  fur  under  his  tail  back  of  his 
hind  legs  is  very  thin.  He  has  no  fleas.  Can 
you  diagnose  it,  and  tell  cause  and  cure? 

Massachusetts.  m,  w.  h. 

Wash  parts  clean  and  when  dry  rub  in 

sulphur  ointment  and  repeat  the  application 
each  other  day.  Reduce  rich  feed  and  make 
the  cat  take  more  exercise.  Keep  bowels 

active.  a.  s.  a. 
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Get  This  Booki 
BEFORE  You 
Put  Up  Any  lm‘*’ 

I  ■  A  Read  whn.t  Ft- I 
W  B  I  II  perlment  Stations  say.  Read  how'- 
B  Lansing  Silos  are  made.  Then  you’ll\ 

■  WOt  W  know  why  careful  farmers  choose] 

LANSING  SILOS 

,  Incensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627,  73® 

Soft  Cork  Pine  and  choice  of  7  other  good 
woods.  Steel  Hoops  and  Draw  Lugs,  Continuous. 
Doorway,  with  Ladder  Front.  Write  for  book  now. 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 

Dept.  320,  Lansing,  Mich. 


00 

FROM  OpuP 

depending  on  the! 
size.  W e  make  an „ 
size  just  as  ehear’ 
A  8  X  16 — Us  in.  Cypress  Silo  $  66.00  p 
10X20—2  “  “  “  116.00 

10X22-2  “  “  “  126.00 

12X20-2  “  “  “  134.00 

12  X  24—2  *•  “  “  159.00 

What  you  get  in  addition  to  the  above  is : 

1st — Our  ‘'1912"  continuous  door  opening  .with  gal¬ 
vanized  hardware  and  combination  ladder;  2nd — Two 
galvanized  cables;  3rd — Two  new  stylo  anchor  rods; 
4th— Interior  coated  with  "Shelco”  gloss;  5th — Out¬ 
side  painted  with  oxide  red  paint. 

This  is  the  biggest  valno  ever  offered— buy  now  to  be 
shipped  when  wanted.  The  difference  between  buying 
the  Arundel"  Silo  by  mail  and  buying  a  Silo  from  an 
agent  is  to  make  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40%.  If  this 
saving  is  not  made  in  the  price  you  surely  will  save  it 
in  the  quality. 

Buy  the  “Arundel'’  Silo,  examine  It  and  If 
It  Is  not  as  represented— don’t  take  It, 
That  Is  our  proposition— can  yon  beat  it? 

We  take  the  risk,  and  pay  the  freight  back.  Which  will 
you  buy — think  it  over.  Deal  with  the  maker  direct. 

Write  for  Silo  Booklet  “T)D” 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  IVId. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


aAPERFECTSILO 
AFLASi® 


fclgfu 


Weather-proof,  frost-p  roof,  a  i  r-p  roof, 

water-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Storms  can’t 
wrench  it  out  of  shape. 

The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Cralne  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 

First,  staves  2  inches  thick;  in  the  middle,  a 
heavy  layer  of  air-tight,  odorless,  water 
and  acid  proof  Giant  Insulating  Sheathing; 
outside,  a  Continuous  Spiral  Wooden  Hoop 
from  bottom  to  top.  No  metal  in  contact 
with  silage.  Doors  air-proof  and  fitted 
with  Duttweiler  patented  fork  cleaners. 
Spiral  wood  hoop  is  ship-locked  together. 
F.ach  joint  covered  with  metal. 

We  build  silos  of  White  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
White  Pine  and  Cypress.  Write  for  catalog. 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


m ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  BOSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
BOSS  SILO.  Catalog  explaine  all. 

Agents  Wanlod 

TheE.  W.  Iloss  Co.(Est.  1850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

c«»c*oo  -  «TTsee»a  . 
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S  I  LOS 


A  Booklcf  of  JPrectical 
Information  Prepared  es¬ 
pecially  tor  the  Farmer 
and  Rural  Contractor. 


“CONCRETE  SILOS” 


A  Book  Every  Farmer  Should 
Have  Who  Has  Cattle  to  Feed 

(Sent  Free  on  Request ) 

It  contains  nearly  ninety 
pages  of  practical  information 
about  silage  as  a  fodder,  its  cost, 
kinds,  making,  curing,  feeding, 
and  effect  upon  cattle,  and  about 
concrete  silos,  how  they  are  made, 
how  large  they  should  be,  where 
they  should  be  located,  how  filled, 
with  diagrams  and  directions  for 
every  step  in  the  work  of  erect¬ 
ing  them. 


Almost  any  handy  man  can  build  a  good  silo  of  concrete,  with 
the  help  of  this  booklet,  and  for  no  more  money  than  a  brick  or 
wood  silo  would  cost.  A  concrete  silo,  properly  built,  lasts  for¬ 
ever,  is  fireproof  and  rat-proof,  and  costs  practically  nothing  for 

^  Send  for  “Concrete  Silos”— Address 

the  nearest  office  of  the  company. 


UNIVERSAL  PcementD|  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 


Annual  Output  48,000,000  Sacks 


1912. 
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SILAGE  AND  ALFALFA  FOR  LAMBS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y  Mr. 
John  M.  Jamison  inquires  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  feeding  silage  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Alfalfa  to  fattening  lambs. 
We  have  practiced  this  system  with 
many  others  in  this  locality  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  for  several  years.  We  have 
just  shipped  a  carload  of  lambs  to  Buf¬ 
falo  in  a  condition  that  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  we  had  ever  fed  formerly 
in  the  absence  of  silage.  Of  course  si¬ 
lage,  together  with  corn  for  fattening, 
each  being  of  a  high  carbonaceous  na¬ 
ture,  should  for  best  results  be  fed  in 
connection  with  another  having  a  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  sufficient  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  properly  balanced  ration.  This  it 
is  understood  Mr.  Jamison  already  has 
in  the  Alfalfa.  It  is  believed  he  will 
make  no  mistake  in  building  a  silo  for 
the  above  purpose  in  connection  with 
that  of  feeding  other  stock  of  the  farm. 
The  carload  of  lambs  referred  to  were 
fed  in  the  following  manner:  First, 
feed  in  the  morning  corn,  followed  by 
silage  sufficient  for  the  day.  Last,  feed 
at  night  corn,  followed  by  Alfalfa.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  bean  pods,  we  alter¬ 
nated  the  night  feeds  with  Alfalfa  and 
bean  pods  as  long  as  they  lasted.  The 
latter  having  a  high  per  cent  of  protein 
seemed  to  be  relished  by  the  sheep  and 
just  what  was  required. 

New  York.  irving  d.  cook. 


WHAT  IS  ‘‘CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION?” 

In  view  of  what  our  public  men  tell 
us  when  we'  ask  them  what  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  public  matters  the  above 
question  becomes  a  leader.  Approach 
-  the  average  “public  servant”  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10  he  becomes  master  by 
thanking  you  for  your  suggestion  and 
promising  to  give  it  ‘‘careful  considera¬ 
tion.”  If  you  get  anything  more  out  of 
him  you  may  put  it  down  a  sure  thing 
that  he  expects  to  get  much  more  out 
of  you.  They  all  do  it.  The  thing  is 


Sorghum  for  Stock  Fodder. 

Like  some  other  places  I  know  of.  we  are 
short  of  rough  feed  in  this  county.  What 
do  you  know  about  sorghum  cane  for  feed, 
for  horses  especially?  Farmers  from  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Indiana  tell  me  it  is  a  fine  fodder, 
far  better  than  corn.  I  raised  some  this 
year ;  my  horses  like  it  but  not  the  cows. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  it,  and  how 
should  it  be  harvested  and  stored?  Do  you 
feed  the  cane?  w.  e.  w. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Sorghum  is  not  used  in  this  locality 
as  food  for  stock,  and  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  is  so  limited  as  to  be  of 
little  value.  I  raised  some  one  year, 
and  fed  it  along  through  the  Fall  to  both 
cows  and  horses,  giving  them  a  light 
feed  of  it  once  a  day.  What  remained 
I  cut  just  before  frost,  and  left  it  in 
piles  till  pretty  well  cured,  and  then 
stored  in  the  barn  on  top  of  the  hay.  I 
continued  to  feed  it  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
Both  cows  and  horses  were  very  fond  of 
it.  I  had  sowed  it  thickly  in  the  drill, 
so  it  was  not  very  coarse.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  cure,  and  hence  liable  to  mold 
when  stored  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  Personally  I  would  prefer  good, 
bright  corn  fodder.  Sweet  corn  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  Summer  and  early  Fall 
feed,  for  both  cows  and  horses.  If  cut 
at  the  right  time  the  leaves  will  retain 
a  beautiful  green  color,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  good  as  it  looks.  The  stalks 
are  small  and  will  be  eaten  up  clean. 
Oats  cut  in  the  dough  stage  make  ex¬ 
cellent  horse  feed.  It  must  be  fed  care¬ 
fully  at  first,  on  account  of  its  laxative 
effects.  I  raise  some  every  year  for  hay. 
It  should  be  fed  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
mice  to  work  in  it.  Oat  hay  and  corn 
fodder  are  good  roughage  for  horses 
that  are  troubled  with  the  heaves.  Fed 
in  connection  with  sound  grain  I  have 
known  heavy  horses  almost,  to  recover 
their  former  usefulness. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  j.  c.  nichols. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  further  ex¬ 
perience.  Is  sorghum  superior  to  corn? 


•‘  Hollow  Hern  ”  is  Catarrh. 

You  said  that  you  would  be  glad  to  learn 
just  what  farmers  meant  by  hollow  horn. 
Yesterday  I  had  a  talk  with  a  first-class 
veterinary  surgeon  on  the  subject.  He  said 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  disease  is  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  that  some  people  called  it  dry 
murrain.  Owing  to  the  fart  that  people 
who  never  hoard  of  any  other  mime  than 
hollow  horn  for  the  disease  try  to  cure  .it 
hv  boring  holes  in  the  horns  and  pouring 
salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  into  them,  and 
pour  spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  cow’s 
ears,  and  give  them  other  cruel  and  barbar¬ 
ous  treatment,  I  think  it  "would  be  a  humane 
act  in  Dr.  Alexander  to  tell  them  just  what 
the  disease  is  and  how  to  cure  it. 

New  York.  L.  N.  s. 

We  have  stated  here  over  and  over 
again  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
“hollow  horn,”  hence  there  can  be  no 
specific  cure.  The  term  is  applied  by 
farmers  and  stockmen  to  many  different 
troubles ;  but  the  superstitious  confine 
their .  treatment  to  the  horns.  Most 
often,,  in  our  belief,  the  disease  really 
is  catarrh  of  the  head  in  which  disease 
pus  may  sometimes  find  its  way  into 
the  sinuses  of  the  head  and  consequently 
into  the  hollow  part  of  the  base  of  the 
horn.  When  a  cow  is  seriously  sick 
the  right  tiring  to  do  is  to  employ  a 
graduate  veterinarian,  not  a  hollow- 
horn  doctor,  and  by  so  doing  the  disease 
whatever  it  happens  to  be,  will  be 
sensibly  treated.  A.  s.  A. 


Frozkn  Mangels  for  Stock. — I  have  seen 
several  inquiries  about  poultry  and  cattle 
eating  frozen  mangels  this  Winter  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  other  agricultural  papers,  and 
in  reply  to  these  would  say  that  I  have  fori 
them  to  both  this  Winter  and  also  several 
seasons  before  without  having  had  any  had 
results  from  such  feeding  other  than  a  slight 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  that  not  more 
than  I  consider  that  is  good  for  them,  espe¬ 
cially  cattle..  I  have  fed  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  frozen  mangels  to  my  milking 
cow's  without  any  serious  results,  and  this 
for  several  days  in  succession,  as  during  the 
severe  weather  we  were  not  able  to  get  them 
thawed  out  fast  enough  to  feed.  My  150 
Rhode  Island  Reds  will  get  away  with  over  a 
bushel  of  mangels  every  day,  and  several 
times  this  Winter  these  have  been  frozen 
hard  when  we  put  them  in  the  henhouses, 
and  they  ate  them  just  the  same  with  no 
had  results.  I  simply  cut  them  in  half  and 
the  hens  do  the  rest,  only  leaving  the  skins, 
and  sometimes  not  that  if  I  do  not  get  a 
fresh  lot  in  for  them  on  time.  If  A.  R.  T. 
will  keep  his  cabbage  and  turnips  away  for 
a  few  days  and  then  cut  a  few  of  his  beets 
in  half  I  think  his  hens  will  relish  them 
all  right.  j.  o.  G. 

Florida,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  'advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  end  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  Horses  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  it  for  years  and  It  is  done  now  by  pro¬ 
gressive  owners  everywhere  in  this  country 

No  way  to  do  it  so  caey,  so  quick  or  so  well  has 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

Mneliino  The  price  of  this  splendid  $*T.50 
UlaCUlllC  machine  is  only  .....  ■ 
at  your  dealers  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country,  has  ail  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en¬ 
closed,  protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance  Send  now 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
1143  La  Salle  Avenue;  Chicago 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  hotsc  dipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines. 


INDIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  all 
other  diseases  combined. 


Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

FJ  FWTnN’  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
11 L  I V  I  Ull  O  tion  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heaves 
It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri- 
fier.  Ljcpels  Worms.  CR/J/Vfl  COIMOITIOIVCR. 
>-*ures  Colds,  Coughs^  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20 years’  sale.  50c  and  $1. 00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepa 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
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as  much  a  habit  as  opening  the  mouth 
to  eat. 

One  of  our  people  lives  in  a  Long 
Island  town  in  which  there  are  several 
liquor  saloons.  Under  the  law  these  sa¬ 
loons  should  be  shut  up  tight  on  Sun¬ 
day,  yet  the  evidence  is  that  they  run 
at  full  blast.  A  woman  found  that  her 
husband  spent  Sunday  in  one  of  these 
saloons,  and  to  use  the  exact  language 
“came  home  drunk  and  raised  hell.”  She 
says  she  collected  complete  evidence 
about  this  violation  of  law  and  was  in¬ 
sulted  and  nearly  thrown  out  of  the 
saloon.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
she  applied  to  the  Excise  Commissioner 
at  Albany  for  help.  The  reply  con¬ 
tained  this  well-worn  phaase. 

W e  will  give  the  matter  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

As  president  of  the  Anti-Careful  Con¬ 
sideration  Club  we  thought  this  a  good 
chance  to  learn  just  what  this  old  chest¬ 
nut  really  means.  So  we  wrote  the 
Commissioner  and  asked  him  just  what 
he  intended  doing.  Here  we  have  the 
explanation : 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  lotli  instant,  relative  to  the 

complaint  of  Mrs. - of - ,  Long  Island, 

against  certain  parties  who  are  traf¬ 
ficking  in  liquor  in  said  village.  We  note 
therein  your  request  that  we  tell  you  just 
what  is  to  be  done  in  a  case  -of  this  sort 
and  -what  remedy  this  woman  has.  In 
reply  permit  us  to  state  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  this  Department  to  furnish 
information  relative  to  the  outcome  of  any 
investigations  which  we  may  make,  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  same.  You  may 
rest  assured,  however,  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  giving  this  matter  its  attention 
and  will  use  every  effort  to  suppress  the 
illegal  traffic  which  is  alleged  to  exist  at 
this  place. 

Bespectfull  yours, 

C1LAS.  E.  NORRIS, 

Dep.  Commissioner. 

Well,  gentlemen  of  the  Anti-“Careful 
Consideration”  Club,  do  we  know  any 
more  than  we  did  before?  Do  we  get 
any  suggestion  of  a  remedy?  Flow  many 
pounds  will  “every  effort”  pull?  We 
realize  that  the  investigation  cannot  be 
reported  before  it  is  made,  but  if  print¬ 
er’s  ink  will  do  it  we  intend  to  see  that 
it  is  made  and  reported.  A  small  tiling, 
perhaps,  but  the  little  ones  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  big  ones. 


Pumps  Like  a  Giant! 

Works  Without  Pay!  Works  Every  Day!  Never  Tires! 


HpHOUSANDS  of  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engines  have  been 
1  pumping  for  years— in  all  parts  of  the  country— pumping  like  tireless  giants. 
Working  without  pay  at  the  hardest  tasks.  Freeing  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  drudgery  that  kills.  Supplying  water  for  every  need.  Doing  many  other 
kinds  of  work  while  pumpmg.  The  capacity  of  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  is 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  Per  Hour,  the  Year  ’Round 

— depending  on  depth  of  well  and  size  of  cylinders.  These  wonderful  engines  have 
enormous  pumping  capacity.  They  are  giving  farmers  an  abundant  water  supply 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Winter  or  summer  is  all  the  same  to  the  sturdy  Farm  Pump  Engine. 


Becomes  a  Part  of  the  Pump 


Needs  No  Belt- 
Needs  No  “Jack” 


Patented  in  the  United 
8tates,  Canada  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Other 
patents  applied  for. 


Helps  the  Wife 
and  Daughters 

This  picture  shows  how  the  en¬ 
gine  helps  the  women  folks  run 
cream  separators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  It  is  just  as  willing  to 
help  the  boys  by  turning  the  grind¬ 
stone,  the  fanning  mill  or  similar 
machines. 

Protects  Lite  and 
Property  From  FIRE! 

The  engine  can  throw  a  stream 
40  feet  high,  giving  splendid  fire 
protection. 

It  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars’ 
r.  •  ...  ™_  _  _  worth  of  property  from  fir e—ask 

Quality”  Engine  All  Through!  for  the  proof— we've  got  a/ 

The  high  quality  of  the  engine,  the  workmanship  and  materials,  equal  best  automobile  engines.  Im- 
portant  working  parts  enclosed  in  dust-proof  case.  Perfectly  air-cooled,  without  fans.  Self-oiling. 
Self-governing.  Needs  no  attention  while  running.  Has  4-inch  pu'ley  for  running  separator, 
washer,  etc.,  while -purnping.  The  few  demands  we  have  had  for  repairs  speak  volumes  for  the  quality. 

Send  Coupon  for  FREE  ENGINE  BOOKS  at  Once 

Get  the  book  that  tells  the  amazing  story  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine.  Describes 
the  engine  through  and  through— ho  w  it  works— what  it  does— what  owners  say  about  its  convenience, 
economy  and  power. 

Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  who  has  the  engine  on  exhibition.  Address  at  once— 

Fuller  &  Jolinson  Mtg.  Co.,  ~3  Rowley  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

1840)  Manufacturers  of  Famous  Fuller  &  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines 


The  engine  clamps  direct  to  the  pump ,  without  bothersome  belts  or  pump  jacks. 

8  No  anchor  posts,  no  special  platform  required.  Just 
hitch  it  to  the  pump  and  let  'ergo! 

Pump 
and 

Makes  It 
Hump! 


« 
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RUSH  COUPON!] 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

3  Rowley  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  Engine  Catalogs  as  indl-  i 
cated  below. 

Name _ _ * 

I 

Address _ .................. _ ......  J 

f 

Occupation _ ............... _ ... _ J 

I  j  Farm  Pump  f  |  Double-Efficiency  J 
1 — J  Engines  I — I  Engines 
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TRAINING  A  DOG. 

I  never  owned  a  dog  until  recently  and 
know  nothing  about  them,  but  have  been 
given  an  eight-months-old  puppy,  shepherd- 
collie  cross,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  train  him  to  become  a  good  sensible  farm 
dog.  How  should  he  be  punished  when  he 
gets  into  mischief?  ITow  shall  I  break 
him  from  chasing  the  chickens,  barking  at 
passing  teams,  etc.,  and  what  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  of  feeding  where 
one  has  very  little  waste  from  the  table? 
What  I  want  is  a  dog  that  will  be  of  some 
use  about  the  poultry  farm  and  serve  as  a 
watch  dog  at  night  and  when  we  ax-e  away 
from  home.  s.  s.  c. 

Vermont. 

To  train  a  clog  successfully  requires 
two  things — first,  a  naturally  intelligent 
dog  capable  of  learning  the  lessons  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  second  a  person  who  knows 
more  than  the  dog  and  who  is  capable 
of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  the  dog 
without  losing  his  temper.  The  former 
is  the  more  numerous — the  latter  is  the 
more  important.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
is  to  show  the  dog  just  what  you  want 
him  to  do  and  then  make  him  do  it  in 
a  firm  but  gentle  manner.  When  you 
see  a  man  go  into  the  house  and  kick 
the  dog  and  then  step  on  the  cat’s  tail 
without  any  provocation  you  can  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  such  a  person  is  not  fit  to 
train  any  kind  of  an  animal.  Dogs  and 
horses  know  much  more  than  people 
generally  give  them  credit  for  knowing, 
and  appreciate  kindness  above  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Of  course  every  breed  of  dogs  has  its 
purposes  and  peculiarities,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  train  a  shepherd  dog 
to  chase  foxes  or  a  foxhound  to  drive 
cows.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  work 
dogs  along  the  lines  for  which  they  are 
bred  and  encourage  them  along  the  lines 
to  which  they  are  naturally  adapted.  To 
do  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  different 
breeds  of  dogs,  just  as  a  successful  wild 


seems  that  nature  has  failed  to  endow 
some  dogs  with  any  valuable  traits  or 
characteristics  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
mystery  why  such  dogs  are  allowed  to 
exist  as  they  are  liable  to  get  into  mis¬ 
chief  and  do  all  kinds  of  damage.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  a  good  dog  it  is  far  pref¬ 
erable  not  to  have  any.  A  good  dog, 
however,  can  easily  be  spoiled  by  im¬ 
proper  training  or  by  playing  with  chil¬ 
dren  too  much  while  young. 

In  regard  to  feed  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  feeding  too  much,  espe¬ 
cially  meat,  while  the  dog  is  young. 
Excessive  feeding  through  an  attempt 
at  kindness  is  the  most  potent  cause  of 
sickness.  Common  johnny  cake  in 
which  is  mixed  about  five  per  cent  beef 
scrap  is  a  cheap  and  very  satisfactory 
feed  when  table  waste  is  not  available. 
A  moderate  amount  of  milk  is  also  a 
good  feed,  and  is  always  relished  by 
dogs  of  all  ages.  Butcher’s  waste  can 
often  be  procured  cheaply  and  used  to 
good  advantage  as  part  of  the  regular 
feed.  c.  s.  greene. 


Food  Value  of  Corncobs. 

Have  corncobs  any  food  value?  Is  any¬ 
thing  made  by  feeding  them  to  stock  or 
poultry?  Farmers  around  here  have  them 
ground  up  with  the  corn,  i.  e.,  corn  on  the 
cob,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
at  facts  that  justify  the  practice. 

New  Jersey.  c.  n.  c. 

Corn  and  cob  meal  is  not  suitable  for 
poultry,  and  if  fed  to  chickens  they 
carefully  sort  out  the  grain  and  leave 
the  cob  particles.  There  is  more  excuse 
for  feeding  corn  and  cob  meal  to  horses 
and  cattle,  as  the  cob  tends  to  lighten 
the  ration  by  making  bulk,  requiring 
more  chewing  and  tending  to  prevent  in¬ 
digestion.  It  is  about  as  expensive  to 
grind  corn  and  cob  meal  as  it  is  to  shell 
and  grind  pure  meal,  but  the  various 
analyses  of  feeds  seem  to  show  that  the 


GET  ON  THE  WATER  WAGON— GOING  TO  THE  DOGS  !  Fig.  121. 


animal  trainer  must  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  animals  he  trains,  even  to  the 
extent  of  almost  living  with  them  in 
their  wild  state  to  obtain  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  My  limited  experience  has 
taught  me  that  a  dog  knows  a  cross 
work  or  even  a  look,  and  is  usually 
anxious  to  do  right  if  he  knows 
how.  Last  year  I  raised  a  pup  from  my 
noted  fox  terrier.  This  pup  started  to 
kill  chickens  in  the  Summer,  so  I  had 
to  catch  him  one  day  while  he  was 
trying  to  kill  one  and  give  him  a  good 
whipping.  This  cured  him,  so  that  he 
would  even  look  the  other  way  if  he 
saw  a  white  feather  in  the  air.  Nearly 
all  breeds  of  dogs  will  kill  chickens 
until  they  are  taught  not  to.  The  best 
way  to  break  a  dog  of  a  bad  habit  is  to 
catch  him  in  the  act  and  give  him  a 
good  whipping  immediately,  not  because 
you  are  vexed,  but  simply  to  teach  the 
dog  his  lesson.  Never  punish  a  dog 
with  a  stick  or  club.  A  dogwhip  or 
horsewhip  will  produce  much  better  re¬ 
sults  without  brutality  or  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  the  dog  in  any  way. 

After  giving  a  dog  a  lesson  whether  it 
has  required  a  whipping  or  only  a 
scolding,  I  always  make  friends  with 
him  and  leave  him  good-natured.  Fox 
terriers  are  naturally  good  ratters,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  active  and  eager  to 
catch  them.  The  greatest  danger  in 
training  them  is  to  let  them  catch  a  big 
rat  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
handle  it.  When  this  happens  the  pup 
sometimes  gets  bitten  so  badly  by  the 
rat  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  over¬ 
come  his  timidity.  Fox  terriers  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  watch  dogs,  as  their 
sense  of  smelling  and  hearing  is  so  keen. 

Scotch  collies  and  shepherd  dogs  are 
very  intelligent  as  a  rule,  and  make  ex¬ 
cellent  watch  dogs,  although  not  vicious 
enough  for  rogues  and  swindlers.  It 


meal  from  shelled  corn  is  better.  A 
comparison  of  the  digestible  nutrients 
in  shelled  corn,  corncobs  and  corn 
and  cob  meal  show  us  that  if  these 
analyses  are  dependable,  we  lose  one 
pound  or  more  of  protein  for  each 
bushel  of  corn  and  cob  meal  we  feed. 
I  am  feeding  corn  and  cob  meal  to 
horses  and  cattle  this  Winter,  because 
it  is  more  convenient  to  dump  the  ear 
corn  into  the  mill  and  let  it  go  at  that 
than  to  shell  it  before  grinding.  We 
cannot  grind  corn  and  cob  meal  so 
fine  as  the  pure  meal  because  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  burrs  and  the  excessive  power 
cost.  I  aim  to  grind  the  corn  and  cobs 
so  that  the  meal  remains  well  mixed, 
that  is,  the  cob  particles  and  crushed 
grain  do  not  separate  when  handled, 
being  finer  than  custom  grinding  as 
usually  done.  It  costs  me  one  to  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  to  grind 
corn  and  cob  meal  just  for  gasoline, 
shelled  corn  slightly  less,  even  when 
ground  quite  fine.  For  various  reasons 
I  greatly  prefer  the  meal  from  shelled 
corn.  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the 
use  of  corn  and  cob  meal  seems  to  be 
a  wasteful  expedient. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  w.  E.  d. 


Puff. 

My  horse  has  a  large  swelling  on  the 
Inside  of  the  knee,  where  she  strikes  it 
with  her  other  foot  when  traveling.  She 
never  struck  it  until  lately ;  it  was  with  a 
shoe  with  the  caulk  too  far  on  the  side.  I 
had  the  shoe  changed,  but  the  knee  is  so 
swollen  that  she  strikes  it  all  the  time 
now.  I  got  a  boot  for  it,  but  the  swelling 
will  not  go  down.  It  is  puffed  up  and 
rather  soft.  f.  s.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

Stop  driving  the  horse  until  the  knee 
is  sound.  It  may  be  necessary  to  open  the 
sac  for  evacuation  of  serum  or  'pus.  If  the 
part  is  quite  sore  when  touched  opening  will 
be  necessary.  Otherwise  poultice  with  hot 
antiphlogistine  until  the  swelling  subsides ; 
then  drive  with  knee  boot  in  place. 

a.  s.  A. 


Increased 

Fertility 


means  many  good  things.  One  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  can  do  without  a  hired  man 

if  he  makes  one  acre  produce  as  much  as  now 
comes  from  two,  or  he  can  afford  to  employ  the 
best  labor  there  is  and  all  he  needs,  if  he  doub¬ 
les  the  crops  on  all  his  acres. 

Why  take  half  a  crop  when  a  whole  one  is  possi¬ 
ble?  It  is  largely  a  matter  cf  fertility;  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer  used  the  easier 
it  is  to  pay  for  it;  the  extra  crop  takes  care  of  that, 
but  the  right  fertilizer  should  be  used. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 
Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


‘I  t  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  a  very  dullax 
per} eel  shape ,”  wiles  J.  W .  Suddard,  New¬ 
ark,  Del. — Another  letter  says:  "My  ten  year 
old  boy  ground  several  chilled  plowshares — he  sharpens  all  the 
tools  on  the  place,”  writes  J.  0.  Smith,  Woodville,  Ky. 

Over  one-half  million  farmers  know  this  to  be  true  and 
sharpen  their  sickles,  discs  and  all  farm  took  with  the 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

It  is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder — the  only  all  steel  frame 
grinder  made — has  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile — enclosed 
bearings — gravjty  lubrication.  Has  30  different  attachments 
for  doing  all  kinds  of  difficult  tool  sharpening,  also  rip  saw, 
jig  saw,  drill,  milk  tester  attachment,  lathe,  forge,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time.  Luther  Tool  Grinders, 
have  Dimo-Gritsnarpening  wheels.  25  times  faster  than  grind-" 
stone—10  times  more  efficient  than  emery.  Will  not  draw  temper 
FREE  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Send  for  special  offer  which  permits  yon  to  use  this  outfit  on  your  farm  30 
days  froe  without  advance  payment;  also  40  page  book  which  tolls  everything 
and  hundreds  of  letters  from  satisfied  users. 

•KJTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  828  N  Stroh  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BROWN  FENCES  will  outlast  any  Other 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicker  gal¬ 
vanizing.  ICO  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept.  5!>  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITS  ELM  AM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  VA  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


TATRITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
’  ”  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole-  I 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  U32  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CHEAPER.THAN  EVER! 


Every  Kind  of  Woven  Wire  Fence. 
•Iso  Wrought  Iron  Picket  Fences, 
Gates,  Etc.  Writ*  for  free  Catalog 
Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co., 
1163  E.  81th  Bt..  Indianapolis.  Ind, 


LOW  PRICES  - 113 


handsome 


FENCE 


8tvles.  Many  ohea  per  than  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 


DECATUR,  IND. 


100  other 
Churches 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  845 


f  A  REPUBLIC 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE  , 

at  small  cost,  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  f 
your  place  than  any  other  improvement  that  ^ 
you  can  make  and  provide  positive  and  perma¬ 
nent  protection  for  your  lawn  and  gardens. 

Republic  Ornamental  Fence  Fabrics 

are  made  by  cabling  heavy  horizonta  1  wires  together  and  inserting  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  heavy  wire  pickets 
crimped  only  at  point  of  intersection. 

Erected  with  wooden  or  steel  posts  with 
special  wrought  steel  base.  Our  free 
Stylo  Book  shows  many  beautiful  pat¬ 
terns  of  fence,  cemetery  arches,  trellises. 

FARM  GATES  OF  ALL  SIZES 
Made  of  High  Carbon  Tubular  Steel. 

,  Write  for  catalog. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Henyard. 


Specks  in  Eggs. 

I  find  in  breaking  open  an  eg g  a  little 
dark  object ;  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  In  one  egg.  It  looks  like  dried  specks 
of  blood.  My  hens  are  in  fine  laying  con¬ 
dition  now,  and  not  too  fat.  I  feed  a  good 
laying  ration.  "What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  F.  G. 


What  the  Droppings  Indicate. 

Can  you  give  me  any  indication  of  the 
meaning  of  the  various  colors  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  hens?  At  times  I  have  found  light 
yellow  or  dark  brown  droppings,  pasty  in 
composition,  upon  the  dropping  boards,  and 
I  should  like  to  correct  the  error  in  my 
feeding.  f.  p.  k. 

Spencer,  Mass. 

As  is  well  known,  intestinal  disorder  In 
fowls  as  indicated  by  the  droppings  is  one 


Blood  specks  or  clots  are  often  found  in 
eggs  laid  by  pallets  or  hens  that  are  lay¬ 
ing  heavily;  may  be  caused  by  injury  or 
forced  egg  production.  Should  specks  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  reduce  the  amount  of  meat 
scraps  and  oil  meal  fed.  F.  t.  f. 


Hen  Note. 

Last  May  I  sent  for  20  day-old  chicks. 
White  Leghorns.  I  also  sent  for  25  for  my 
next  door  neighbor,  all  coming  together.  I 
raised  every  one  of  mine  in  a  homemade 
brooder  without  heat.  My  neighbor  lost  all 
but  eight  of  hers,  consequently  thinks  in¬ 
cubator  chicks  are  no  good,  while  mine  are 
as  nice  a  lot  of  pullets  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  I  kept  15  pullets  and  one  cockerel ; 
they  commenced  to  lay  in  December.  In 
January  they  laid  164  eggs  and  In  15  days 
of  this  month  131.  My  house  is  small, 
6x8  up  and  down  stairs,  floor  two  feet 
from  ground,  roof  eight  feet  highest  point, 
a  16x20  muslin  opening  below,  and  10x16 
above.  I  feed  mixed  grains  in  the  litter  In 
morning  and  at  night,  in  middle  of  the  day 
sprouted  oats  and  raw  vegetables  chopped, 
also  sweet  apples  which  they  are  fond  of, 
oyster  shell,  charcoal  and  grit,  also  dry 
mash  always  where  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  plenty  of  fresh  warm  water. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.  s.  B. 


Figuring  a  Hen  Ration. 

Will  you  show  me  how  to  figure  out  this 
ratio  of  1 :3.5  for  feeding  chickens?  The 
feed  is  as  follows  and  ratio  should  be 
1 :3.5.  Wheat  bran,  40  pounds ;  wheat 
middlings,  41  pounds ;  Buffalo  gluten  feed, 
97  pounds ;  old  process  linseed  meal,  18 
pounds ;  oat  feed,  40  pounds ;  cornmeal, 
28  pounds ;  beef  scraps,  39  pounds ;  total, 
303  pounds.  What  should  I  divide  303  by? 

New  York.  G.  c.  k. 

By  ‘‘nutritive  ratio”  is  meant  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  digestible  protein  and  digesti¬ 
ble  carbohydrates  and  fat.  Inasmuch  as 
fat  is  about  2%  times  as  effective  as  a 
food  as  are  the  carbohydrates,  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  multiply  the  amount  of  fat  by  214 
and  add  it  to  the  amount  of  carbohydrates. 
Working  out  your  ration  on  this  basis  I 


get  the  following : 

Carbo- 

Pro- 

hydrates 

tein 

and  fat 

Wheat  bran,  40  lbs.. 

.  .  .  4.880 

18.120 

Wheat  middlings,  41 

lbs.  5.248 

24.887 

Buffalo  gluten,  97  lbs 

.  .  .22.504 

66.803 

O.  1’.  Linseed  meal, 18  lbs.  5.274 

8.730 

Oat  feed,  40  lbs . 

. ..  3.680 

22.720 

Cornmeal,  28  lbs.... 

. ..  2.212 

21.393 

Beef  scrap,  39  lbs... 

.  .  .18.034 

15.918 

of  the  first  signs  of  illness,  and  is  an  ac¬ 
companying  symptom  of  many  diseases, 
whether  due  to  improper  feeding,  lack  of 
exercise,  poor  ventilation,  or  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  The  coloring  and  condition  of  the 
droppings  whether  fluid,  pasty,  or  only 
partly  so  indicate  rather  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
ease  a  fowl  is  iu  than  what  the  disease 
itself  may  he.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  time  of  year  and  the  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  fowls  healthy  in  confinement  with  even 
average  attention,  I  should  judge  that  your 
chickens  were  suffering  from  liver  trouble 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding  and  lack  of 
exercise,  probably  both.  It  does  not  seem 
well  understood  that  the  same  ration  every 
day  through  the  Winter  will  not  answer, 
or  that  a  rich  ration  can  be  fed  to  active 
vigorous  fowls  that  you  could  not  feed  to 
the  same  lot  with  an  equal  amount  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  green  food.  If  your  house  is 
properly  ventilated  and  the  roosts  kept 
clean,  I  would  cut  out  any  wet  feeds 
whatever,  reduce  the  amount  of  meat,  using 
beef  scraps  rather  than  animal  meal  or 
other  rich  concentrate,  increase  the  amount 
of  green  feed,  roots,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats 
or  clover  chaff,  and  feed  plenty  of  bran, 
dry  in  a  hopper.  If  your  hens  are  not 
used  to  eating  it  this  way,  teach  them.  Es¬ 
pecially,  if  you  cannot  get  green  feed  you 
will  find  bran  very  valuable  as  a  digester; 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  value  in 
tills  respect.  What  grain  you  give  them, 
especially  corn,  should  be  fed  sparingly  at 
a  time  and  raked  well  into  the  litter, 
liens  will  make  way  with  most  any  kind 
of  feed  to  advantage  if  they  are  made  to 
exercise  to  get  it  and  have  green  feed  to 
help  its  digestion.  a.  b. 


Cabbage  for  Hens. 

Are  cabbages  fed  as  green  food  in  Winter 
injurious  to  hens?  I  have  been  feeding 
them  this  and  they  much  enjoy  them.  I 
have  been  told  that  cabbages  are  not  good 
for  hens  as  they  cause  scours.  a.  t.  n. 

We  consider  cabbage  as  first-rate  hen 
food  and  we  sell  many  soft  heads  each  year 
to  hen  men.  The  best  way  to  feed  is  to 
bang  by  a  string  so  the  hens  will  be  obliged 
to  jump  up  and  pick  at  the  cabbage.  This 
gives  them  exercise  and  green  food  at  once. 


Frozen  Combs. — I  would  like  to  give  J. 
K.  the  benefit  of  my  experience  for  using 
carbolated  vaseline  as  a  preventive  for 
keeping  cockerels’  wattles  or  combs  from 
freezing.  During  the  first  week  of  January 
we  had  very  severe  Winter  weather,  the 
temperature  going  down  to  16  degrees  below 
zero.  In  a  poultry  paper  some  one  advised 
greasing  the  combs  and  wattles  and  they 
would  not  be  frosted.  I  did  so  to  a  few 
of  my  best  birds  with  the  result  that  within 
two  hours  after  applying  vaseline  their 
wattles  were  frozen  solid,  while  those  that 
I  did  not  put  vaseline  on  were  not  as  much 
as  cold.  That  is  what  vaseline  did  for  me. 
As  for  vaseline  as  a  remedy  for  frozen 
combs  or  wattles  there  are  other  remedies 
much  better  and  safer  to  use  during  zero 
weather.  g.  a.  d. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Total . 61.832  178.571 

178.571  divided  by  61.832  gives  a  quo¬ 
tient  of  2.9 ;  that  is,  the  “nutritive  ratio” 
of  this  mixture  is  1  :2.9.  You  will  find 
this  matter  quite  fully  explained,  with 
tables  of  feeding  standards  and  digestible 
nutrients  in  Bulletin  No.  154,  College  of 
Agriculture  (Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.).  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  22  (U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.), 
treats  the  subject  just  a  little  differently, 
and  contains  much  useful  information  in 
regard  to  feeding.  Both  bulletins  are  free. 
If  you  care  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  subject  there  Is  probably  no  better 
book  than  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  C.  L.  M. 


A  Boy’s  Hens. 

I  am  a  boy  of  14  and  I  am  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  I  am  interested  In  the  reports  of  the 
egg  laying  contest  at  Storrs  College.  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  re¬ 
port  I  have,  because  some  of  it  is  as  good 
as  those  in  the  egg  laying  contest.  The  re¬ 
port  is  as  follows :  I  have  four  pens  of 
eight  pullets  each,  all  of  which  are  R.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  One  pen  laid  181  eggs 
in  nine  weeks ;  another  laid  282  eggs  In 
nine  weeks.;  another  laid  260  eggs  in  nine 

weeks ;  and  the  last  laid  197  eggs  in  nine 

weeks.  All  of  my  chickens  were  raised 

from  eggs  we  bought  and  hatched  by  an 
incubator.  All  four  coops  are  in  curtain- 
front  houses  with  an  extra  curtain  for  cold 
windy  nights  that  drops  down  In  front  of 
the  perch.  I  feed  corn  in  the  morning  and 
night,  sprouted  oats  at  noon,  and  I  keep  dry 
mash,  oyster  shells,  grit  and  charcoal  in 
their  hoppers  all  the  time.  I  make  them 
scratch  for  everything  they  get  in  deep 

straw  litter,  and  they  always  seem  lively 
and  happy.  ralph  l.  strong. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio. 


Peas  for  Poultry  Feed. — Referring  to 
your  inquiry  about  scratch  food  peas,  page 
61,  we  can  buy  scratch  feed  peas  In  this  lo¬ 
cality  in  limited  quantities ;  they  can  be 
bought  from  the  growers  of  seed  peas,  and 
they  are  the  siftings  from  the  seed  clean¬ 
ers.  They  can  be  bought  at  Morgan,  Utah, 
for  one  cent  per  pound  in  ton  lots,  or  less. 
This  class  of  peas  mixed  with,  corn  and 
wheat  and  other  grains  make  the  best 
scratch  feed  that  I  know  of,  and  also  the 
cheapest.  This  is  a  pea-raising  locality ; 
they  are  grown  for  canning  on  a  large  scale 
here.  As  to  the  green  color  of  peas,  this 
can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  variety 
of  peas,  if  cut  and  cured  before  the  peas 
are  mature.  This  climate  would  cure  the 
peas  as  green  as  you  could  wish,  but  I 
question  whether  the  feeding  value  would 
be  as  good  as  the  peas  above  referred  to. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  sufficient  peas 
raised  to  supply  any  large  demand  for 
scratch  feed  peas.  We  feed  this  class  of 
pea  siftings  to  hogs,  as  well  as  poultry ; 
It  Is  fine.  w.  j.  w. 

Coalville.  Utah. 

Drafts  in  Open-Front  Houses. — Refer¬ 
ring  to  J.  M.  H.’s  communication  on  page 
211,  we  can  write  with  some  authority  on  the 
subject  matter.  We  have  an  open-front  house 
with  17  openings,  about  3x4  feet  each,  in  a 
house  170  feet  long  and  only  10  feet  wide. 
Drafts  iu  this  house  are  a  negligible  factor 
except  in  the  very  windiest  weather.  When 
such  conditions  prevail  we  close  all  but  two 
or  three  of  the  curtains.  We  have  not  had 
a  case  of  “cold”  in  this  house  this  Winter. 
There  are  17  pens  in  this  house,  the  parti¬ 
tions  being  of  matched  boarding  three  feet 
high,  with  wire  netting  from  the  top  of  the 
partitions  to  the  roof.  The  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  roosts  extend  to  the  roof,  and 
about  three  feet  out  from  the  back  wall, 
and  this  arrangement  was  thought  out,  by 
the  way,  long  before  we  ever  heard  of 
Corning.  On  the  other  hand  we  built  a 
house  last  Fall,  168  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide.  It  had  not  been  completed  a  week 
before  we  realized  that  the  drafts  were  a 
serious  proposition.  We  immediately  di¬ 
vided  the  house  into  four  sections  with  a 
solid  matched  board  partition  from  floor  to 
roof,  between  each  section,  with  doors  at 
each  partition.  It  effectually  stopped  all 
drafts.  We  do  not  know  why  the  width 
should  make  any  difference  in  the  matter 
of  drafts.  We  are  merely  stating  the 
facts  and  giving  a  remedy. 

New  York.  grannir  mtos. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANCON AS- 

U  Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
ETSKNHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Cent  tit.  Pa. 

Mammotn Impeuai  nrv|k]  mipg/Q 

AFTONFARM  PEKINS  are  iLlVlIl  UUUlXO 

prize  winners  (see 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  liens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
per  hen!  Getstoek  from  Alton  Farm.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  “Facts  From  Afton  Farm,”  todav— now. 

AFT0N  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 

0()  EGGS $1,00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Ponl- 
L  U  try,  Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Ph. 

BREEDS  Best  Pure  Bred  Poultry.  Bred  for  lay- 
OU  ing.  O.  I.  O.Hugs.  Big  Illustrated  Circular 
Free.  JOHN  E.  HEAT  WOLE,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Pfl|||  TRYMPN— Sen*1  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r.Vr  **  1  In  til  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

INDIAN  KUXNFJl  Dl’fK  EGGS  from  prize  stock,  $2.00  per  12. 

1  No  ducks  lay  like  these.  No  stock  cun  make  ymi  the  money 
that  these  can.  T.  U.  METTLKR,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

HUSTOM  HATCHING  in  our  21,000  EGG  INCUBATOR. 
U  heated  by  hot  water,  gives  strong,  healthy  CHICKS. 
Space  for  a  few  thousand  more  Egos.  S3. 00  a  compart¬ 
ment  holding  150  eggs.  DAY-0L0  CHICKS,  HATCHING 
EGGS  and  PALLETS  for  sale.  See  our  Swine  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  MILLERTON,  N.  I. 

Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  $5;  Farm  Kan ge 
Ii.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Holudatsburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 

BARRED  ROCKS-^gB 

$1  per  15.  $4.50  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING. 
Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

White  Holland  T«rkejr2£*tSRS?Jaa 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stkwartstown,  Pa. 

DARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  per  15.  Bred-to-lay  strain. 

U  Catalog  free.  J.  W.  DAIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Giant  Bronze 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCKS 

very  hardy,  plump  beasts;  yellow  skin.  Cockerels, 
$3,  $4  and  $5.  Pullets,  $2.  $3.  $4  and  $5  each.  Eggs, 

$2  per  13.  LAMBERT’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Apponauo,  R.  1. 

Wild  k  BronzeTurkeyEggs  dlLli 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 

mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
»•  W.  P.  Rocks,  $0.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Living  Egg  Machines  gK 

Kggs— 15  for  $1.00.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

\Da noldk  Tht'm 

li/anviuj  ScistTl  E.VJvi<«H 

Standard  Bred  S .  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  a -specialty.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
....  J.  O.  VOOKHKES . GROTON,  N.  Y. 

■  |4«TfU  BUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

B,  *  ■  **  1  %*ll  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  oat- 
YHf  akig  describing  our  common  sense 

^  4 practical  poultry,  the  result  of 

44  years  breeding,  egg-lnyere. 

1  6?  3)  Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma- 

V  W  '  large,  healthy  Rocks,  $2a  doz. 

^^^^/^Oanold's  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19,  Albion, N.Y. 

C  p  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  51.25.  Eggs,  $1.50 
Oi  Ui  for  fifteen.  Second  prize  Roston  pen.  ’ll. 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

CnnO  For  Hatching, from  hardy  Northern  grown 
LUUu  S.  C  White  Leghorns,  at  farmers’ prices. 
Write  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  R,  Smitbville,  N.  Y. 

DARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— “Ringlet  Strain.”  Eggs 

U  for  hatching,  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Folder 
free.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  FLANDERS,  N.  J. 

OK  nnn  SIN(iLlc  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
L  J  »  U  U  U  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 
lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

DARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 

U  Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

FARM  BRED  POULTRY  of  Show 
Ip  Quality.  Barred,  White  and 
■  Columbian. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN 

LIGHT  BRAHMA 
PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 
PEKIN  DUCKS 

Each  variety  bred  on  separate  farms. 
Our  matings  for  1912  are  now  all 
made  and  egg  orders  are  coming  in. 
We  now  offer  surplus  stock  at  special 
prices.  Write  us  your  wants  now. 

MINCH  BROTHERS,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

COR  SALE— 25  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hons, 

1  $25.00.  Just  starting  to  lay  and  must  be  sold  at 
once.  T.  H.  METTLER,  East  Millstone,  N.J. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  brod 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Mortis  Co..  N.J. 

DUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
D  15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  CD,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

O  0.  BUFF  LEGHORNS  are  the  bo.-t  of  the  Leghorn  family  for 
Oi  heavy  laying,  size  mitt  beauty.  ItahhiirK  Egt's  and  Baby 
Chicks.  Write  for  booklet.  Poultry  Supplies  and  Iireuuatori 
for  sale.  Gap  Poultry  Yards,  T.  K.  Sweigart,  l‘i  op..  Gap,  i'a. 

V  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Standard  brod  for  utility,. 
° ■  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks.  Fertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  guaranteed.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Oscawana  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-oUl  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  deliven-y  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs 
Mammoth  Incubators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  Ibis  free 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 

pens  FOR  HATCHING  and  ltABY  CHICKS— From  rmngegrown 

L  2-year- old  hen*  and  mature  cook*  of  the  beat  strains  obtain¬ 
able.  White  Leghorn*,  Wyandot tc»,  Korku  ami  Emden  Geese; 

14.  Leghorn*,  Haired  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  K.  0.  Reds. 

A  few  breeders  at  ail  times.  Give  us  your  order;  we  will  please 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  21,  Athens,  IU. 

DANGE  BRED  FOR  BUSINESS— Stamina,  fertility — Rose 

II  Comb  Reds,  200-egg  strain.  Eggs,  by  settings, 
12centseach;  by  1U06,  8  cents.  Sicilian  Buttercups, 

18  cents  and  15  cents.  GOBI  &  SON,  Ulster,  I*a. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  .stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  .Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
S®nd  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

DA  VIS  S.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  Eggs  from  vigorous, 

hatched  in  mammoth  ires h-a i r  housed 

Incubator.  stock. 

Place  Your  Orders  for  Chix  Now 

and  get  positiye  date  of  delivery.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  BERLIN.  MASS. 

S.  0,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Saa&5c"'^I 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 

SUNNY*  inifi^FAR]5y*l^EM^GTON,yNf’jf*ra™S‘ 

s.  c.  w *  l>  SaLu 

Bred  from  hens  that  DuUjf  UEiliGilS 
laid  over  175  eggs  in  * 

pullet  year.  Perfectly  batched,  strong,  vigorous, 
UUJ,  0  chicks  the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  aud  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  f  ARMS,  R..F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

PRIZE-WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 
and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Eggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

GEO.  H.  LeFEVER,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  a™ now  -booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FRKDKRICK,  MD. 

TGGS  FOR  HATCHING -S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Keller- 
L  strass  strain.  Also  some  choice  stock.  Circular 
free.  Ray Schermerhorn,  BoxB,  So.  Hammond,  N.Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 

1  from  vigorous,  healthy  stock;  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 

'Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

WHITE  WY AN D0TT ES—A ristocrats 

Robust,  vigorous  COCKERELS.  Must  sell  at 
once  to  make  room.  Honest  bargains  for  some¬ 
body.  Cannot  be  matched  for  the  price— $2.00  and 
$3.00  oacb  WHITE  TO-DAY. 

Also  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  from  heavy  layers, 
trap-nested  and  above  standard.  Everything 
“Fishel”  strain.  Price,  $2.00  per  setting;  three 
settings.  $5.00. 

MONTROSE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

R.  R.  Turner,  Prop.  The  Plains,  Va. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  largo  white  market  egra 

It  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  Farm  or 
/*u  •Ciireui«r*  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Df’y  j’lGfiks,  lt)c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 

1  ARM,  Kirkup  Bros. .Props.  Muttituck,  L.T.,  N.Y. 

^  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

Odoy  V^niCKS  RockSt  R<  0_  Reds>  strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 

i”.r*  wEsiiisr  dggswnsss-  n.st"1” 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-S”  I=* 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  last.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $U.OO  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG 
Bridgeton,  N.  j.  R.  F„  D.  No.  3. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  "EV“SLE- 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  o! 
Iv.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks,  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  loft 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

White  Wyandottes'tr^Sb“0Ayyoarns: 

Large,  fine  birds,  splendia  winter  layers.  Free 
range.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs— 100,  $5.00; 
setting,  $1.00.  WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Rahv  Chirk<5  free  range,  selected  s.  c. 

Uavy  L'lUUIvs  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 

any  quantity.  Safe  .arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 

I  arm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kean's  l/UEiite  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  ami  standard 
re  quire  in  07  its.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight 
females  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00:  fifty- 
two,  53.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  other  breeding  stock  at  right  prices. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— 1,000  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets 
•  S.C.Wh.  Leghorns;  White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks! 
R.  I.  Reds;  lay  mg  now.  Also  8  Prairio  State  3, 
Cyphers,  1  Cornell  Incubators.  Prices  right.  Apply 
to  G.  A.  MILLER,  Supt.  Alto  Urest,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  SS 

cular  free.  Goldenrod  Farm,  Stewarts  town,  Pa. 

SPFflAf  PRlfFS~Rggs  for  hashing  from 

t  rv  n  w  T  £00  f'r  range-  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Ege*.  H. 
LAAVRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y? 

O— 1 CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
C.  La  O  eggs  for  sale— $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  por 

100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.F.I).  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.Y. 
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THH)  RURAh  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Please  note  the  inclosed  advertisement. 
I  think  you  reported  that  John  Craig,  of 
Cornell,  had  withdrawn  from  the  Home 
Correspondence  School  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Am  I  correct?  g.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

Prof.  Craig  advised  us  in  November 
last  that  he  notified  the  Home  Corre¬ 
spondence  that  the  connection  with  the 
Lewis  schemes  must  cease  or  that  he 
must  withdraw  immediately  from  any 
association  with  the  school. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  the  president  of  the 
school,  had  written  us  that  his  position 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  schools  which  had  suspended  les¬ 
sons  because  Lewis  did  not  pay  for  the 
service  as  per  agreement.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Lewis  scheme  would  be  reopened  later 
on,  and  Lewis  announced  in  his  own 
paper  with  Mr.  Metcalf’s  consent  that 
the  lessons  might  be  continued  in  the 
meantime  to  the  Lewis  pupils  on  pay¬ 
ment  by  them  of  a  reduced  fee  for  each 
lesson.  We  thought  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  inconsistent  with  Prof.  Craig’s  de¬ 
mand  and  we  assumed  that  he  with¬ 
drew  in  accordance  with  his  ultimatum 
to  the  school.  Later,  however,  other  pro¬ 
tests  were  made  by  other  teachers  and 
colleges,  and  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  withdrew  from  the  Lewis  affilia¬ 
tions  entirely,  and  Mr.  Metcalf  says  that 
Prof.  Craig  did  not  withdraw,  but  con¬ 
tinues  his  connection  with  the  school. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  something 
to  explain  about  these  correspondence 
lessons  anyway.  Prof.  Craig  admits 
that  he  does  not  personally  examine  the 
papers  of  correspondence  students,  but 
that  this  work  is  done  by  assistants  and 
students  at  Cornell.  So  that  the  corre¬ 
spondence  lessons  are  not  examined  by 
Prof.  Craig  as  the  correspondent  student 
may  infer  from  the  advertisements,  but 
by  assistants  or  other  students  like  him¬ 
self,  though  he  says  the  examining  stu¬ 
dents  are  requested  to  report  difficult 
questions,  and  the  student  has  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  writing  him  direct.  This  leads 
up  to  the  question  of  the  divided  time 
of  Prof.  Craig.  We  assume  he  is  being 
paid  by  Cornell  University  for  his  time. 
If  so,  how  can  he  serve  the  Home 
Correspondence  School?  We  have  good 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  he  can¬ 
not  serve  two  masters.  Either  Prof. 
Craig  does  not  do  as  much  for  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  as  the  advertisements 
and  catalogues  seem  to  intimate,  or  he 
denies  Cornell  a  full  measure  of  service. 
The  people  who  pay  Cornell  bills  as  well 
as  the  boys  who  pay  for  correspondence 
lessons  have  a  right  to  know  just  how 
much  work  or  time  Prof.  Craig  devotes 
to  each.  We  will  gladly  give  him  or  the 
Home  Correspondence  School  space  to 
make  the  explanation. 

Send  me  Ilind-Sights  or  “Rogues’  Gal¬ 
lery”  book.  c.  s.  h. 

Ohio. 

That  is  a  new  baptism  for  the  little 
book.  It  is  not  exactly  a  gallery  of 
rogues,  but  a  symposium  of  roguery. 
It,  however,  puts  the  mark  on  the 
schemer  and  in  that  way  puts  him  in 
the  rogues'  gallery. 

I  hold  214  shares  of  the  Washburn  Realty 
and  Trust  Company,  par  value  $5  per  share. 
The  company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  capital  one 
million.  They  paid  dividends  one  year.  I 
can  find  no  sale  for  the  stock.  Can  it  be 
redeemed?  Please  look  it  up  for  me. 

.  Massachusetts.  G.  E.  h. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  concern  say 
they  are  unable  to  give  any  definite  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  paying  no  dividends 
and  the  stock  has  no  market  value.  It 
seems  to  be  an  account  that  can  safely 
be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 

Do  the  Gaylor-Keifer  Realty  Co.,  Mar¬ 
quette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  keep  their 
contracts  for  lands  in  New  Mexico?  What 
can  you  tell  me  about  them?  n.  s. 

Illinois. 

Our  information  is  that  they  held  an 
option  on  some  land  at  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  which  cost  them  $1  per  acre, 
and  that  they  sold  the  land  at  from  $17 
to  $25  per  acre,  and  had  the  land  deeded 
when  paid  for  from  the  Las  Vegas  Land 
Grant  direct  to  the  purchaser.  We  have 
had  the  most  pitiable  complaints  from 
people  who  entered  into  contracts  with 
them,  and  while  they  promise  redress, 
no  relief  is  given.  Once  more  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  only  safe  way  to  buy  land 
is  to  examine  it  first,  and  avoid  the 
land  promoter  as  you  would  a  pest. 
But  if  anyone  enjoys  paying  a  promoter 
in  New  Mexico  $25  per  acre  for  land 


worth  $1,  or  if  you  think  enough 
of  the  promoter  in  the  Florida  Ever¬ 
glades  to  pay  him  $40  per  acre  for 
swamp  lands  that  costs  him  only  $2  an 
acre,  why  go  ahead  and  enjoy  yourself. 
The  crime  is,  of  course,  that  poor  peo¬ 
ple  do  these  things  who  do  not  have  the 
information  to  do  better.  If  I  had  my 
way  about  it,  the  publishers  who  con 
spire  with  the  promoters  to  rob  the  peo- 
pel  and  cause  them  misfortune  by  re¬ 
moval  of  families  to  such  places,  woulc 
go  to  thg  penitentiary.  Even  then  the 
punishment  would  fall  short  of  the 
crime. 

E.  G.  Lewis  must  stand  trial  on  the  in¬ 
dictment  charging  him  with  use  of  the  mail 
to  defraud.  The  case  will  be  set  for  trial 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  trial  now  under 
way.  Judge  Amidon,  of  South  Dakota,  has 
been  assigned  to  try  Lewis,  and  last  week 
overruled  a  demurrer  to  the  Lewis  indict¬ 
ment  and  further  ruled  that  residents  of 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  should  be 
excluded  from  the  jury  panel.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  two  of  the  Grand  Jury  men  who 
returned  the  indictment  against  Lewis 
seemed  to  convince  the  court  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  an  impartial  jury  would  be 
lessened  by  drawing  the  jury  panel  from 
other  parts  of  the  State. — St.  Louis  Dis¬ 
patch. 

This  trial  will  probably  consume  sev¬ 
eral  weeks’  time.  Every  precaution  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  secure  an  impar¬ 
tial  jury  and  a  fair  trial.  Several  judges 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  have 
had  other  Lewis  cases  before  them,  and 
it  seems  for  this  reason  that  Judge 
Amidon,  who  has  had  no  previous  part 
in  the  Lewis  affairs  has  been  selected 
for  this  case.  The  selection  of  a  jury 
panel  outside  of  the  city  and  county  of 
St.  Louis,  removed  from  local  influences 
and  prejudices,  seems  equally  in  the  in 
terest  of  justice  and  a  fair  trial. 

The  Lewis  suits  against  Post  Office 
Inspectors  Fulton  and  Stice  have  been 
discontinued  on  nonsuit.  The  Lewis 
libel  suit  against  Judge  Goodwin  was 
nonsuited  about  a  year  ago;  and  the 
libel  suit  against  the  Post-Dispatch, 
which  was  tried  by  a  court  and  jury  re¬ 
moved  from  local  influences,  resulted  in 
a  verdict  for  the  publishers.  The  crim¬ 
inal  trial  will  probably  soon  be  under 
way,  and  we  must  await  the  result  with¬ 
out  further  discussion  in  the  meantime. 

We  bought  a  2 Vi  horse  power  marine  en¬ 
gine  from  the  Detroit  Engine  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to.  be  in  first  class  running  order  as 
you  see  in  the  letter  I  am  inclosing.  The 
engine  did  not  run  a  half  hour  during  sev¬ 
eral  days’  attempt  to  make  it  go.  We  sent 
it  back.  They  now  send  me  a  bill  of  ,$36.32 
for  repairs  after  guaranteeing  it  for  five 
years.  We  offered  to  let  them  keep  10  per 
•cent  of  the  money  if  they  would  keep  the 
engine  and  return  the  90  per  cent;  but  this 
they  refuse  to  do.  What  can  we  do  about 

lt7v  •  •  H-  J- 

Virginia. 

Before  this  engine  was  ordered  the 
company  wrote  as  follows : 

If  after  you  have  had  our  engine  30  days 
you  are  not  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the 
best  engine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and 
if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it,  ship 
it  back  and  we  will  instantly  refund  every 
cent  you  paid  for  it,  and  you  are  the  sole 
judge. 

Again  this : 

When  the  engine  goes  out  it  will  also  go 
to  you  under  the  terms  of  a  guarantee  which 
absolutely  insures  you  satisfaction,  other¬ 
wise  the  return  of  your  money. 

The  company  refused  to  accept  the 
return  of  the  engine,  and  refund  the 
purchase  price  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  not  been  returned  in  30  days.  Some 
time  back  we  once  ran  an  advertisement 
for  this  company,  but  we  had  several 
complaints  and  discontinued  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  refused  to  renew  it  even  after 
the  complaints  were  adjusted.  After  this 
they  returned  money  to  several  farmers 
who  complained,  and  assured  us  they 
would  do  so  in  every  case.  They  refuse 
in  this  case,  alleging  the  reasons  as 
stated. 

I  want  to  find  out  about  the  Diamond 
Core  Drilling  Co.,  15  Broad  street,  New 
York  City.  I  have  been  offered  stock  at  a 
very  low  price  by  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
company  is  said  to  operate  a  number  of 
mines  in  Mexico,  which  it  is  claimed  are 
very  valuable,  and  will  pay  very  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  a  short  time.  lie  has’  sold  quite 
a  number  of  shares  around  here,  and  says 
it  is  a  sure  thing.  c.  r. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut  is  gaining  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  easy  field  for  pro¬ 
moters.  Some  of  them  claim  that  they 
can  sell  more  worthless  paper  certificates 
in  Connecticut  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  Wall  Street. 
There  is  little  to  find  out  about  mines  of 
this  kind  in  Mexico.  Read  what  is  said 
about  mining  promotion  in  “Hind- 
Sights.”  We  have  records  of  millions 
of  dollars  lost  in  these  mines.  We  have 
no  record  of  a  case  where  the  investor 
ever  made  a  dollar  in  mines  promoted  in 
this  way.  If  you  take  our  advice  you 
will  let  the  other  fellow  have  the  “sure 
thing.”  There  is  no  information  that  we 
have  been  able  to  find  that  would  justify 
the  investment  of  a  penny  in  this  propo¬ 
sition.  j.  j.  d. 


LAST  MONTH 
FOR  PRUNING! 

TYREES  bear  better  — 

A  gain  strength  and  health 
through  proper  pruning.  The  most  complete 
and  efficient  line  of  pruning  saws  is  DISSTON. 

DISSTON 


SAWS 


TOOLS 


FILES 


"The  Orchard”— TLe 
new  Disston  Pruning 
Hook  and  Saw — with 
curved  blade  having 
?ag*  teeth 

that  draw  the  saw 
into  light  branches. 
No  other  like  it ! 


made  of  DISSTON 
Steel,  in  the  greatest 
saw  and  tool  works  in 
existence,  set  the  standard  for  farm 
use,  as  they  do  for  every  varied  re¬ 
quirement  throughout  the  world. 

Sold  by  All  Progressive 
Dealers 

Write  today  for  this  “DISSTON  Farm  Tool  Book.” 
Especially  published  by  DISSTON  for  farm  refer¬ 
ence.  Contains  valuable  information  and  sugges- 
*  on  8aY  ant*  to°l  equipment  for  the  farm, 
and  ho  w  to  keep  same  in  efficient  working  order. 
Write  for  it  now. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS 

Incorporated 

KEYSTONE  SAW.  TOOL,  STEEL  AND  FILE  WORKS 
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P.O.Box  J-1537  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$25,000 
A  Year  From 
Twelve  Acres 

'  J^HAT’S  what  M.  L.  Ruetenik 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes  his  market 
garden  yield.  Read  the  story  of  his  suc¬ 
cess — how  he  started  without  experi¬ 
ence,  with  only  $100 — methods  he 
follows — big  money  crops — plan  of 
profit-sharing  that  has  been  studied  by 
Steel  Trust — in  this  newest  book  for 
vegetable  growers, 

The  Market  Garden  Guide 

Secrets  of  most  successful  gardeners  in  America 
told- — how  Pennsylvania  man  grows  $1,000 
worth  of  Celery  an  acre — how  New  Jersey 
men  make  Asparagus  pay  $400  an  acre — 
methods  of  most  famous  gardening  sections 
described.  Concise  directions  for  growing  and 
marketing  Big  Money  Crops.  Timely  hints 
for  every  month. 

Read  this  book  and  compare  your  methods 
with  the  methods  of  men  who  have  more  than 
“made  good.”  Be  sure  you  are  making  your 
soil  do  its  best.  Get  this  newest  book  about 
market  gardeners  and  vegetable  growing.  Send 
$1.00  today  for  this  book  and  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to 

THE  WEEKLY 

Market  Growers  Journal 

only  paper  printed  for  market  ga  rdeners  and  truck  farmers. 
H.  D.  Keichel,  (Pa.)  says:  "/  need  every  dollar  I 
gel,  but  a  dollar  {or  the  M.  G .  J.  brings  we  big 
interest.'’  Frank  Covington,  (Va.)  says:  “I  got 
most  for  {hat  dollar  J  sent  you  last  year  than  any 
/ ever  invested.''  Hundreds  of  gardeners  everywhere 
say :  “ Just  what  I've  been  looking  {or.'' 

A  dollar  brings  you  the  book  and  this 
paper  a  year.  Money  returned  if  you 
are  net  satisfied .  Write  now.  Address 

Market  Growers  Journal 

603  Walker  Bldg. 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


fH   .  delivered  your 

JS  I  Jk  station,  “Lucky 
W  I  LjL  Low  Down" 

■  ■  Dump  -  cart. 

Strong,  substantial.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel  axle. 
Capacity,  1,400  lbs.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers  and 
everybody  with  a  horse. 

Saves  its  cost  every  year 
HOBSON  &  CO.  Easton,  Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  l!., TUW 

For  Information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO„ 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Is  An  Apple  Orchard  Worth  While  ?  Not  always; 

- "1 - - - -  i  t  depends 

on  many  tilings.  In  our  new  treatise  we  endeavor 
briefly  to  cover  tlie  whole  question.  Sen!  for  it— 
FREE.  RURAL  LIFE  CO..  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Virginia  farms 


CHFSAPEAKE  £  OHIO  RY. 


Alontf 
The 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP,  Abundant  rainfall  U  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

Country  U*e  In  Virginia"  (134  pages)  and  low  ex- 

cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 
Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry. .  Room  91,  Richmond,  Virginia 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


r'1 

J 

J 


AROLINA 


cIhe  GULF  STREAM 
LAND  OF 
MILD  WINTERS 

\  QfP  Thousands  of  Acres— Rich,  Black 
J.  Sandy  Loam  Soil;  Virgina  Farm 
Lands,  fronting  on  the  ocean. 
T’KT^T'T)  \T  Ample  monthly  rainfall. 
vJaJ.L  l  JL  JV.  \  Nearby  markets.  Twelve 
hours  from  New  York. 
Low  priced  farming  lands.  Monthly  Excursions. 

Write  for  Free  Colored  Maps  and  Descriptive  Litera¬ 
ture.  Address  W,  W.  CR0XT0N,  G.  P,  A,,  Norfolk 
Southern  R,  R. ,  Dept.  D,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


liONEY-MAKING  FARMS-Splendid  assortment,  size 
II  and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmiiia,  N.  Y. 


'ARDEN,  FRUIT  and  POULTRY  FARMS  between  Phila.  & 
3  New  York.  Mild  climate;  excellent  nearby 
markets;  good  home  surroundings.  Send  for  list 
of  farms.  A.  W.  DRESSER.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Buy  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up 
along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  value  in  five  years.  Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.  No  expensive  irrigation  necessary 
— no  drouths  or  blizzards.  Winters  very  mild,  sum¬ 
mers  enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry.  6beep  and  dairying 
pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al- 
falfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits, 
and  apples  especially, 
arc  matting  Southern 
Free  farmers 

_  Subscription^^.  rich. 

:o  the  Southern  Field. 


Full 
particulars 
given  you  by 

M.Y.  Richards, 
L.  1.  Agt.,  So.  Ry. 

Room  87  4; 
Washington,  D.C. 


a  Farm 


and 


be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of 
your  hard-earned  profits!  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  Free  Homestead  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta,  or  purchase  land  In  one 
of  these  districts  and  bank  a 
profit  from$  10.00  to  $12.00 
an  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  $10.00  an  aero  lias  recently 
changed  hands  at  $25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  in  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soil, healthful  ollmate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers’  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  "Last  Best  West.”  how  to  reach  the 
country  and  other  particulars,  write  to 
Bup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  March  2,  1912. 

HOTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .29 

'it 

.30 

Good  to  Choice . 

(ft 

.28 

Lower  Grades  . 

. 23 

® 

.2.1 

Storage . 

. 25 

® 

.29 

State  Dairy,  best . . 

fii 

.29 

Com  ni  bn  toGjod . 

. 23 

@ 

.27 

Faetorv . 

® 

.25 

Packi ng  Stock . 

. 20 

© 

.22 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Aim  at  28  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 


Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  30  cents. 

CHKBSK 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .19 

Common  to  Good . 15  @  .16 

Skims . 08  W  .13 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 28  @  .30 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 27  @  .28 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  26 

Under  grades . 

.20 

(<t 

.24 

Checks  and  dirties . 

.18 

(d 

.22 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

(d 

4.90 

M  sd  iu  ni . 

4.00 

fii) 

4.40 

Pea . 

4.00 

(d 

4.50 

Yellow  Eye . 

1.10 

rd 

4  15 

Red  KIdncv . 

4.50 

(d 

4.80 

White  Kidnev . 

@  5.86 

Lima,  California . 

6.60 

4? 

6.70 

hops 

Prime  to  Choice . 

.17 

@ 

.50 

Common  to  Good . 

.40 

@ 

.46 

Pacific  Coast . 

.42 

@ 

.45 

German  Crop,  new . 

,S6 

@ 

.91 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Sov.  bbl . 

@ 

4.00 

Spitzenburg  .  . 

1.50 

@ 

4.00 

Ben  Davis . 

(d 

3  00 

Baldwin .  . .T . 

1.50 

®  3.50 

Greening . 

2.00 

fit) 

4.00 

King . 

ra 

4.00 

Uubbardstou . 

1.50 

@ 

3.00 

York  Imperial . 

1.50 

@  3.00 

Western,  box . 

@  3.00 

Cranberries-  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 

6.0  0 

9  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 

® 

9.25 

Strawberries.  Fla..qt . 

.25 

@ 

.65 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  .  choice.  1911 . 

.10 

@ 

.10  M 

Common  to  good . 

.07 

<$ 

.09 

Sun  dried . 

.07 

@ 

.09 

Chops . 

0  2Wd> 

.03 

Raspberries . 

.28 
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VEGETA  BLKS 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  3.25 

Maine,  baa .  3.40 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  1.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  ..  .  5.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  7.00 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz .  5.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . lo 

Beets,  new.  100  bunches .  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  l  .50 

New.  UK)  bunches .  2.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton . 45.00 

Red,  ton . 20.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  3.25 

Caulillowers,  Cal.,  case . 2.00 

Kale,  bbl  .  i .00 

Chicory,  bbl .  3.00 

Lettuce.  Us-bbC  bkt .  1  00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  4.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  1U0  lbs...  3.00 

White,  bu .  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1,00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  j  25 

TnrnlDS,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.25 

White,  bbl . 1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  2  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25 

No.  2.  box .  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15 

Lettuce,  doz .  '75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50 

Rhubarb,  doz . 60 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12 

Fowls . 15 

Roosters . 09 

Ducks . in 

Geese . .11 

Turkeys . 17 

Guineas,  pair.-. . ...  .40 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . .19 

Common  to  Good . 14 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 18 

Roasters . n; 

Capons,  7  to  8  lbs . 23 

Smaller  sizes . 17 

Fowls . 15 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . ..."  .15 

Geese . 14 

Squabs,  doz .  1,50 
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®  .22 
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COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 13  @  .14 

Common  to  good . 10  @  .12 

Buttermilks . 07  @  !08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00  @  8.00 

Pork.  Light . USbi®  -09 

Heavy . 06>sfiT  .07 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 20.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 23.00  @  25.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  fit'  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  fir  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  fir  24.00 

8traw,  Rye . 18.00  fir  18.60 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  fir  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6  25  ®  7  60 

Oxen . . . 3.75  ®  6.00 

Cows .  2  00  @  5.60 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @11.00 

Calls .  6.00  fir  7.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.00 

Lambs .  6  75  fit)  7.50 

Hogs .  6  25  @6.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.2!  fif  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1  02  t®  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.12  ®  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 68  @  ,76 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 00  @  .62 

Rye,  No.  3,  Western . 05  <@  297 

Barley,  choice . 1.20  @  1.32 

MILL  FEED — Car  Lots 

Spring  Bran, ton .  28  75  @  29.50 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  fir  32.50 

Red  Dog .  32.00  ®  33.00 

Hominy  Chop .  30.OU  fir  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . .  40.00  @  40.60 

Corn  Meal .  33.00  ®  34.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  10.40 

Middling  Gulf .  10.65 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  9.70 

Good  Middling .  10.45 


There  was  more  Timothy  cut  for  seed  in 
this  section  than  usual.  The  price  the  deal¬ 
ers  paid  was  from  85  to  $6  per  bushel ;  re¬ 
tail  price,  $8  to  88.50  per  bushel.  Clover 
seed  was  very  scarce  in  this  section ;  I 
think  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around.  I 
had  some  for  which  I  received  $13  per 
bushel  from  the  dealer,  also  sold  some  to 
neighbors  for  same  price.  Dealers  are  ask¬ 
ing  $15.50  per  bushel.  J.  c.  H. 

Ijancaster,  O. 

Good  sound  horses  from  $150  to  $200 ; 
plugs.  $25  to  $100 ;  good  milch  cows,  $40 
to  $75  ;  medium  cows,  $20  to  $40 ;  steers, 
$5  per  100 ;  veal  calves,  $7.50  per  100  ; 
hogs,  $6  per  100.  Hens,  12%  cents  a 
pound  ;  eggs,  34  cents  a  dozen  ;  milk,  retail, 
eight  cents  a  quart ;  milk  at  creamery,  29 
cents  per  pound  butter  fat,  milk  returned; 
butter,  from  20  to  35  cents  a  pound.  Hay, 
clover,  $18;  Timothy,  $20  per  ton;  wheat, 
93  cents  a  bushel ;  corn.  70  cents  a 
bushel ;  oats.  50  cents.  No  silage  or  manure 
sold.  Shredded  fodder,  baled,  $8  per  ton ; 
straw,  $6  per  ton.  C.  E.  1. 

Hanover,  Ind. 

Horses  $150  to  $200;  cows,  $40  to  $60. 
Hogs  have  been  briuging  around  seven  cents 
at  public  sales.  Disease  having  left  the 
country  bare  of  hogs,  many  have  been 
shipped  in  from  other  parts  and  sold  for 
home  butchering.  Hay,  $20  per  ton ;  corn, 
57  to  58  cents ;  oats,  40  cents ;  oat  straw, 
$8  to  $10  per  ton ;  wheat  straw.  $5  to  $6. 
No  silos  here  until  last  Fall  six  were  put 
up  In  this  neighborhood.  No  dairying  done 
to  speak  of.  Farmers  who  milk  a  few  cows 
mostly  sell  the  cream  to  the  creamery,  price 
received  being  the  Elgin  price  for  butter, 
which  is  at  present  33  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  fat.  An  effort  is  being  made  at 
present  to  organize  a  farmers’  elevator  com¬ 
pany  with  good  prospect  of  success,  which 
will  mean  three  to  live  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  our  grain.  E.  D.  s. 

Franklin,  Ill. 


The  ice  harvest  is  over  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  the  best  quality  of  many  years. 
January  and  so  far  in  February  the  coldest 
for  over  20  years ;  the  weather  stick  meas¬ 
ured  from  zero  to  40  below.  Many  reports 
of  potatoes  being  frosted  in  cellars ;  grain 
of  all  kinds,  also  hay,  straw  and  fodder 
scarce  and  very  high.  Stock  is  thin  ;  any¬ 
thing  fit  to  kill  is  being  sold.  The  first  of 
May  will  find  cattle  of  all  kinds  scarce 
here.  Sleighing  never  better.  Farmers  are 
getting  their  logs  to  mill  and  what  hay  and 
straw  they  have  to  sell,  to  market.  The 
principal  jobs  on  hand  around  here  is  cut 
wood  and  haul  coal,  sit  down  by  the  stove 
and  thaw  out.  Frost  is  down  five  feet. 

Cooperstown,  Pa.  b.  d.  r. 


An  Appreciation  of  Farmers’  Institutes. 

We  farmers  as  a  rule  are  not  very  demon¬ 
strative  unless  something  comes  up  in  which 
a  principle  of  honor  or  fairness  is  involved. 
So  the  good  and  able  men  whom  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  sends  to  us  as 
conductors  and  institute  instructors  are 
apt  to  think  that  we  are  lacking  in  ap¬ 
preciation.  For  this  reason,  together  with 
the  thought  of  encouraging  others,  espec¬ 
ially  younger  men  and  women,  to  attend 
these  helpful,  instructive  meetings,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
allowable  and  proper  to  put  in  writing  just 
how  one  plain,  common,  everyday  farmer 
looks  at  the  adult  schools  of  instruction. 
First  of  all,  we  are  intensely  interested. 
Time  was,  in  the  early  stages,  when  there 
was  not  much  real  interest  manifested,  but 
a  new  feeling,  friendly  In  the  extreme,  has 
long  since  displaced  the  old,  lethargic,  list¬ 
less  attitude.  “The  natural  antipathy,”  as 
a  Boston  school-mam  would  put  it,  has 
worn  away,  and  the  farmers’  institutes  are 
looked  upon  as  rendering  a  real  service  to 
everyone  in  attendance.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  important  than  another,  in  a 
material  way,  that  these  institutes  have 
taught  us,  it  is  that  the  old,  extensive,  ex¬ 
haustive  method  of  farming  is  In  no  way 
comparable  to  the  modern  plan  of  intensive, 
intelligent  plowing,  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  h.  A. 

Long  Island. 


Don’t  Cut  Out  HO^Kor^BUltSlTHS  FOR 


.sorbine 


Will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  bo 
worked.  $2.00  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  6  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.  F..  88  Temple  St.,  Sorinafield.Mass. 


Ship  ' 
your 


7URS 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yra.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 
Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
Proo  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
1  I  tSGi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


RAW  FURS 


G.  X.  FOX.  162 
W.  26tli  Street. 
N.Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  fop 
prices.  Write 
for  price  l  ist 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 

from  Pocomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  new,  8-room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  large 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEA8EY,  Box  11,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

WANTED— To  sell  cheap,  three  brand  new  five-ton 
Wagon  Scales,  8  by  14.  Standard  manufacture. 
Write  Daley  Scale  Agency,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Dept.  No.  6. 

HIGH-GRADE  Photo-Finishing  for  Amateur  Photographers — 

Better  results,  lower  rates.  Developing,  print¬ 
ing,  enlarging.  Send  for  price  list  and  specimens  Of 

our  work.  HAIRE  BROS.,  362  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Our  large  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittcnhouse  &  Co.,  154  Reade  St.,  New  York 

HOTHOUSE  LAMBS;  FANCY  EGGS 

Ship  to  WM.  H  COHEN  &  CO.,  Commission 
merchants,  JJJJ9  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO..  Com 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St., New  York 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  m  Amerim  F .  D.  Coburn.  Full 
owme  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages. 


ar  d 
Price.. $1.50 


Tim  Hnrco  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
luc  1,U,3C  work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 

All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  B\i  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROOFING 


Mineral  Surfaced — 

Needs  No  Painting 


TjWERYTHING 
Jlj  about  Amatite 
appeals  to  the  man 
with  common 
sense.  He  can  see 
its  superiority  at 
once — the  real 
mineral  surface 
which  never  needs 
1 painting ;  the  two 
layers  of  Pitch 
which  is  the  great¬ 
est  waterproofing 
material  known; 
the  two  layers  of 
heavy  Tarred  Felt 
—  all  these  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Amatite. 


We  can  make  Amatite  better 
and  cheaper  than  anyone  else  on 
account  of  our  greater  facilities, 
and  consequently  we  sell  it  at  a 
surprisingly  low  figure. 

Simply  the  fact  that  it  needs  no 
painting  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
sit  up  and  take  notice — especially 
the  man  who  has  spent  time  and 
money  in  painting  and  repainting 
smooth  surfaced  roofings. 

Write  to-day  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St. Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
Seattle  London,  Eng. 


8.  R.  FEIL 
Pres. 


I’ll  drive  out  the  deadly  pests  that  steal  your  profits.  I’ll  make  every  animal  on  your 
place  worm-free,  thrifty,  and  put  them  in  condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  feed — make  them 
bring  you  the  most  profit — if  you  will  just  send  me  the  coupon  below. 

Sal-Vet  Is  Not  a  Stock  Food 

but  a  medicated  stock  salt.  It  is  saving  farmers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by- 
breaking  the  grip  of  deadly  worms  on  the  live  stock  industry.  No  dosing,  no  drench¬ 
ing,  no  bother — just  let  your  stock  doctor  themselves  60  days  before  you  pay.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  the  results.  Prominent  breeders  endorse  Sal-Vet . 


Read  these  Letter's  from  Partners 
who  accepted  my  GO  Day 
Trial  Offer  of  SAL-VET 


“We  handle  a  great  many  hogs,  raise  a  good  many,  and  buy 
several  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  year;  in  fact,  always  hava 
several  hundred  on  hand, 

“We  have  never  seen  as  fine  pigs  as  those  of  our  own  raising 
that  have  been  fed  liberally  on  Sal-Vet.  We  have  April  pigs 
that  will  weigh  150  to  200  pounds  (Sept.  6th)  and  are  as  pretty 
and  slick  as  pictures.  Your  Sal-Vet  was  certainly  a  good  thing 
for  them.”— J.  H.  MILLER  &  SON,  Peru,  Ind. 

“I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal-Vet  ever 
since  its  introduction,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  worm 
exterminator  on  the  market  today.  It  wi  1  positively  do  all  that 
you  claim  for  it.  There  is  nothing  within  my  knowledge  as  good 
and  reliable  or  as  cheap  ” — E.  C.  STONE,  Peoria,  III.,  Sec.  Amer. 
Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass’n,  Pres.  Ill.  Swine  Breeders  Ass’n. 


“My  hogs  are  doing  fine  since  feeding  Sal-Vet.  It  is  surely  a 
great  worm  expeller.” — R.  D.  MORRIS,  Dawson,  Nebr. 

“A  lot  of  hogs  have  died  in  this  country  from  swine  plague  or 
cholera.  Some  of  them  were  within  three  miles  of  me,  but  I 
have  been  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet’  and  have  not  lost  a  single  hog.  They 
are  all  doing  well,  eat  all  I  give  them  and  have  good  appetites 
for  more.” — (Signed)  D.  A.  ROSS, 

Route  No.  2,  Kingman,  Kans. 
Breeder  of  Pure  Bred  Poland  Chinas. 

'  “Please  send  us  two  more  barrels  of  Sal-Vet  at  once.  This  is 
the  best  preparation  we  have  ever  used.  We  give  all  our  sheep, 
horses  and  over  100  hogs  free  access  to  it.  It  is  all  you  claim.” 
— A.  J.  LOVEJOY,  ltoscoe,  Ill.,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 


rnMUSK—MARI* 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


fcEa.VJS.  EAT.QFE, 


Little  Pigs  Only  a  Few  Weeks  Old 

are  often  found  loaded  with  worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  suffer  from  these  parasites. 
They  become  run  down,  weak,  then  cholera  gets  in  its  deadly  work.  Read  these  letters. 
See  what  it  means  to  have  healthy,  worm-free  hogs  when  cholera  breaks  out  in  your 
neighborhood.  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Protect  your  stock  at  my  risk. 


“The  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
so  far  there  is  not  a  single  case  among  the  hogs  belonging  to  the 
men  who  are  feeding  Sal-Vet.” — THOMAS  CANNEDY,  Rood- 
house,  Ill. 


“Since  giving  our  hogs  Sal-Vet,  all  of  them  are  well  and  doing 
finely,  although  hog  cholera  is  all  around  us.” — ED.  COLLINS, 
Delphos,  O. 


All  farm  animals  need  Sal-Vet  to  make  them  big  profit  makers.  I  offer  you  Sal-Vet  on  a 
plan  that  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  try.  You  don’t  risk  a  single  penny. 

,>v  Oon9t  Send  Any  Money — Just  the  Coupon 

If  you  will  fill  out  this  coupon — tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock 
\  YIAX  you  have — mail  it  to  me,  I  will  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last 
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them  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  small  freight  charge  when  it  arrives 
and  when  the  60  days  are  up,  report  results.  If  Sal-Vet  does  not  do 


if  it  does  not  rid  all  your  stock  of  the  deadly  stomach 
and  free  intestinal  worms — I’ll  cancel  the  charge — you  won’t  owe 
x<S  me  a  cent.  Send  this  coupon  today. 


A  what  I  claim 

XH 

.  \ 
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SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

4&>Jhe  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.  Mfg.  Chemists 

0epfRJV.Y.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


V<r  Oy  i 
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“Your  Sal-Vet  saved  myTiogs.  Many  other  herds 
all  around  me  died  from  hog  cholera,  but  mine  are  still 
all  healthy.  I  can  attribute  their  escape  to  nothing 
but  Sal-Vet.” — It.  B.  Jb’enske,  Hoyt,  Kans. 

“I  am  feeding  Sal-Vet  and  find  ft  Is  without  doubt 
the  best  medicine  of  hogs  I  ever  saw.  It  Is  ridding 
my  hogs  of  worms  by  the  hundred,  and  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  my  neighbors,  several  ct  whom  have 
decided  to  feed  It  too.” — Walter  Gray,  It.  No.  4, 
Huntsville,  Mo. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  Sal-Vet  I  have  had  no  sick  hogs  while  my  next 
neighbor  has  lost  over  thirty  from  cholera.  I  surely 
will  never  again  be  without  Sal-Vet  on  my  place.” — 
Itoy  C.  Truitt,  Lincom  City,  Del. 

“Have  fed  Sal-Vet  to  hogs  and  lost  none.  Neighbors 
both  sides  of  me— east  and  west — have  had  cholera  bad. 
One  west  of  me  on  adjoining  farm,  lost  about  40  hogs 
and  pigs  with  cholera.  The  one  east,  on  adjoining 
farm,  lost  all  he  had,  excepting  four.” — A.  J.  Hoffman, 
Lelpsic,  Ohio. 

“I  have  tested  your  Sal-Vet  thoroughly  and  must 
say  that  it  Is  without  doubt  the  best  remedy  for  hogs 
that  I  ever  saw.  At  the  time  I  got  It,  my  sows  and 
pigs  were  In  very  bad  condition.  They  looked  rough, 
would  scarcely  eat  and  began  to  die.  I  had  lost  three 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs  Then  I  commenced 
feeding  Sal-Vet  as  directed  and  the  results  have  been 
most  gratifying. 

Their  coats  have  become  sleek  and  glossy,  their  skins 
soft,  thay  eat  all  I  give  them  and  are  making  better 
returns  In  weight  than  ever  before.” — J.  P.  Hunter, 
Geiger,  Ala. 

“We  have  used  one  barrel  of  Sal-Vet  and  now  want 
another,  as  we  find  It  is  good  medicine." — P.  G.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ex-President,  lied  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America, 
Central  City,  la. 

Since  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  our  cows,  they  give  more 
milk  than  they  ever  have  at  this  time  of  the  year — in 
fact,  their  yield  has  been  equal  to  that  given  when  they 
were  on  fine  clover  pasture. 

I  have  the  finest  fattening  hogs  of  anybody  In  the 
county,  and  they  were  just  common  scrub  hogs,  too. 
People  have  come  from  miles  around  to  look  at  these 
hogs,  and  to  find  out  what  I  was  feeding  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  neighbors  have  lost  nearly  their  entire  herd 
of  hogs,  but  since  I  have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  there 
has  not  been  a  sick  hog  on  the  place.” — Morton  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Eddyvllie,  Ky. 

“I  never  Invested  money  In  anything  from  which  I 
derived  as  much  benefit  as  I  did  from  Sal- Vet.  My 
horses  were  In  bad  shape  before  I  began  feeding  It  and 
after  using  Sal-Vet  a  short  time,  they  rapidly  picked  up 
and  now  are  in  better  shape  than  ever  before.  I  also 
used  Sal-Vet  on  a  bunch  of  seventeen  hogs  and  never 
had  better  hogs  than  these.  They  average  210  lbs.  a 
piece,  and  are  less  than  five  months  old.” — H.  W.  Ury, 
Evansport,  Ohio.  ^ 

“Before  I  got  your  Sal-Vet  my  hogs  were  In  bad 
shape — afflicted  with  a  terrible  cough  and  had  no  ap¬ 
petite.  After  feeding  Sal-Vet  for  three  weeks  you 
would  not  recognize  the  animals  as  the  same  bunch. 
The  cough  Is  about  gone  and  they  are  eating  nearly 
double  what  they  did  before.” — L.  P.  Raymond, 
Malcolm,  Iowa 

“I  had  75  head  of  hogs  and  lost  30  from  worms.  I 
cut  open  some  of  those  that  died  and  found  in  each 
from  20  to  45  big  worms  knotted  In  the  small  Intes¬ 
tines.  I  fed  tobacco,  salt  and  ashes,  besides  two  or 
three  proprietary  preparations,  and  in  fact,  everything 
else  I  ever  heard  of,  but  none  did  any  good — but  your 
Sal-Vet  certainly  knocked  the  worms.  I  am  still 
feeding  It,  and  they  are  still  coming.  Sal-vet  surely 
Is  doing  the  work — the  hogs  look  better,  eat  better 
and  are  doing  better. — Robt.  Yager,  Gentry,  Mo. 

“I  just  finished  feeding  the  200  pound  barrel  of 
Sal-Vet.  My  hogs  are  the  only  ones  left  In  this  Im¬ 
mediate  locality.  I  haven’t  lost  one.” — James  E. 
Martin,  Little  York,  Ill. 

“Have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  with  the  best  results  In 
every  respect.  I  had  a  lot  of  hogs  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion;  they  were  runty,  did  not  eat,  and  remained  very 
thin.  In  a  short  time  after  having  access  to  Sal-Vet, 
their  appetites  improved,  and  they  speedily  rounded 
into  a  fine,  healthy  condition. — Alex  Colllson,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Ind. 


Prices 


40  lbs.,  $2.25*  100  lbs.,  S5.00; 
200  lbs., $9.00*  300  lbs.,  $13.00: 
500  lbs.,  $21.12.  No  orders 
filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 
only  in  Trade-Marked  “Sal-Vet”  Packages. 


“ W •  raise  only  thoroughbred  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  for  the  last  year  or  two  we  had  been 
troubled  with  worms,  which  have  caused  heavy 
losses  among  our  half-grown  lambs.  This  year, 
since  we  received  the  Sal-Vet  shipped  by  you,  we 
divided  our  lambs  into  two  flocks.  To  one  flock 
we  fed  Sal-Vet  and  did  not  lose  a  single  lamb. 
The  other  flock  were  treated  with  another  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  as  usual  we  lost  several  in  this  bunch.”— 


ELLIS  TIGER  CO.,  per  Vernon  H.  Tiger,  Sec. 
and  Treas..  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

“I  have  given  Sal-Vet  a  thorough  trial  with  most 
gratifying  results.  My  herd  of  Purebred  Berk- 
shires  contracted  a  bad  cough,  and  continually  got 
worse,  until  I  gave  your  Sal-Vet  to  them.  After 
two  weeks  of  this  treatment,  not  a  hog  was  cough¬ 
ing,  and  all  are  as  slick  as  moles.  — E.  DANA. 
SUTCLIFF,  Shickshinny,  Pa. 


“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  from 
feeding  Sal-Vet.  I  have  had  no  sick  hogs,  while 
my  next  neighbor  has  lost  over  thirty  from  cholera. 
I  surely  will  never  again  be  without  Sal-Vet  on  my 
place.”— ROY  C.  TRUITT,  Lincoln  City,  Del. 

“Have  used  Sal-Vet  with  gratifying  results  and 
am  satisfied  that  I  have  saved  enough  grain  on 
horses  alone  to  more  than  pay  for  enough  Sal-Vet 
to  supply  all  my  stock,  besides  keeping  the  horses 


in  better  flesh  and  general  condition  than  possible 
on  a  full  grain  feed  without  any  medication.”— 
W.  K.  NEWMAN,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

“Sal-Vet  surely  saved  my  herd  of  eighty  hogs 
from  cholera,  as  one  of  my  neighbors  lost  eighty 
from  this  cause  in  two  days’  time,  while  I  did  not 
have  a  sick  hog  during  the  time  they  were  losing 
them  all  around  me.  Icannot  afford  to  be  without 
Sal-Vet.’’— R.  G.  CATHERMAN,  Juniata,  Pa. 


I’ll  Prove  It  GO  Days  Before  You  Pay 


Worms  thrive 
on  the  food  the 
pig  should  get.  The 
animal  starves;  loses 
flesh,  finally  dies  and 
your  profit  vanishes. 


Sat-Vet  pre¬ 
vents  diseases 
among  hogs 
makes  them  put 
on  flesh  and  grow 
into  profits  fast. 


I’ll  Stop  Your  Losses  Prom  Worms 
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SPRAYING  WITH  DUST. 
Comparison  With  Water  Spraying. 

MUST  FIGHT  INSECT  AND  GERM.— It  being 
a  well  settled  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  apples 
successfully  in  any  part  of  our  country  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  which  confronts  the 
commercial  grower  is  how  to  apply  them  most  ef¬ 
fectively  and  economically.  After  many  experiments 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  I 
think  the  scientists,  as  well  as  the  growers,  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  lime  and  sulphur  for  fungus  diseases 
and  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  insect  in¬ 
juries  have  come  to  be  the  standard  remedies  for 


used  in  former  years,  with  less  danger  of  burning  the 
foliage  or  discoloring  the  fruit. 

THE  USE  OF  DUST. — For  my  dust  spray  I  used 
flowers  of  sulphur,  hydrated  lime  and  Paris  green, 
with  the  addition  of  some  powdered  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per — about  three  pounds  to  100  pounds — but  whether 
the  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  did  any  particular 
good  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am  quite 
sure,  however,  it  did  no  harm.  In  older  orchards, 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  blotch  or  bitter  rot,  I 
believe  it  is  advisable  to  add  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
for  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  remedies  to  hold  these  diseases  in  check. 
Now,  as  to  the  results  between  the  liquid  and  dust 
sprays.  In  my  orchards  I  could  discover  no  material 
difference.  But  it  may  be  proper  in  this  connection 


circumstances,  and  our  Ozark  apple  crop,  as  a  rule, 
was  therefore  rather  poor  in  quality  in  all  sprayed  or¬ 
chards  and  almost  worthless  in  orchards  that  had  no 
attention. 

DUST  OR  LIQUID. — Now,  whether  liquid  or  dust 
is  the  best  process  in  spraying  our  commercial  or¬ 
chards  is  a  question  that  is  being  extensively  discussed 
by  both  liquid  and  dust  “cranks”  all  over  this  western 
country.  So  far  the  scientists  are  mostly  on  the 
“wet”  side  of  the  question,  and  they  can  see  little 
good  in  the  “dry”  situation.  To  my  mind  both  are 
good  if  properly  applied,  with  this  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  “dry”:  It  is  more  practical  and  cheaper  in 
large  commercial  orchards.  Every  grower  knows  that 
the  most  important  time  to  spray  to  prevent  scab  is 
just  before  the  trees  begin  to  bloom,  or  about  the 


USING  THE  “DUST  SPRAY”  IN  A  WESTERN  APPLE  10RCHARD.  Fig.  122. 


general  use.  There  are,  of  course,  some  who  still 
adhere  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  preparation,  especially 
for  the  first  application,  but  whether  that  is  better  or 
equal  to  the  lime  and  sulphur,  is  a  question  about 
which  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  difference  of 
opinion,  for  scientists  and  apple  growers,  like  doctors 
and  women,  hardly  ever  agree  on  any  proposition.  In 
my  orchards,  of  about  1,000  acres,  I  use  both  the 
liquid  and  dust  process  in  applying  the  remedies.  I 
use  liquid  on  the  level  land  and  where  water  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  dust  on  hilly  land  and  where  it  is  un¬ 
handy  for  water  and  for  hauling  heavy  loads.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  I  used  mainly  lime  and  sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  for  my  liquid  spray  and  found 
results  fully  equal  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which  I 


to  mention  that  we  had  very  abnormal  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  year,  which  in 
my  judgment  was  quite  detrimental  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  apples  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  It  was  cold  and  wet  around 
blooming  time  and  then  we  had  a  severe  drought,  with 
unusually  high  temperature,  lasting  over  three  months, 
which  was  followed  by  incessant  rains  and  murky 
weather  generally  and  continued  till  almost  harvest 
time.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  do 
either  liquid  or  dust  spraying  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  it  should  be  done  for  best  results.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  out  of  my  power  to  make  correct  or  reliable 
comparisons  between  the  two  methods.  Neither  one 
of  them  could  show  satisfactory  results  under  the 


time  the  red  fruit  clusters  have  separated,  and  then, 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the  Codling  moth,  di¬ 
rectly  after  or  during  the  blossoming  period.  In  order 
that  these  two  sprayings  may  be  most  effective  the 
work  must  be  done  quickly.  Any  delay  in  making 
these  first  two  sprayings  may  ruin  the  crop  for  the 
year. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  DUST.— Now,  the  difference 
between  a  power  dust  sprayer  and  a  power  liquid 
sprayer  is  that  we  can  go  over  about  four  times  as 
many  acres  and  cover  about  four  times  as  many  trees 
in  a  day  with  the  former  than  we  can  with  the  latter, 
provided  neither  one  of  the  machines  gets  out  of  or¬ 
der  and  water  is  very  convenient.  My  experience 
so  far  has  been  that  a  liquid  power  sprayer  gets  out 
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of  running  condition  about  four  times  as  often  as  a 
power  dust  machine,  and  then  it  is  much  harder  to  fix 
with  inexperienced  farm  labor  such  as  is  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  the  work.  I  consider  that  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  favor  of  the  dust  spray  is 
that  we  can  go  over  our  trees  while  they  are  in  full 
bloom  and  while  dropping  the  bloom  and  cover  them 
thoroughly  with  lime-sulphur  and  Paris  green  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  embryo  fruit.  Furthermore,  I 
have  never  noticed  in  my  orchards  that  any  bees  or 
other  useful  insects  were  ever  killed  by  the  dust, 
while  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  with  the 
liquid  if  applied  while  trees  are  in  bloom. 

COST — THE  MAKING. — After  having  made  the 
first  two  and  most  important  sprayings  with  the  dust 
according  to  the  formula,  which  is  now  considered 
the  most  practical  and  efficient,  two  or  three  additional 
applications,  say  10  days  or  two  weeks  apart,  will  be 
sufficient  to  insure  freedom  from  fungi  and  insects 
in  ordinary  seasons.  But  as  it  is  so  comparatively 
easy  to  go  over  the  orchards  with  the  dust  process, 
additional  applications,  if  weather  conditions  make  it 
necessary,  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost,  and  then  there 
is  never  any  danger  of  injuring  the  foliage  or  rusting 
the  fruit.  The  power  dust  machines  I  use  cost  around 
$150  without  the  truck.  The  whole  outfit  is  light  and 
convenient  to  get  around  with  among  the  trees  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  weather.  I  use  two  horses,  but  one 
will  do  on  level  ground.  It  takes  two  men  to  operate 
the  machine,  and  they  can  go  over  40  to  50  acres  in  a 
day,  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  In  addition  I 
also  use  several  hand  dust  sprayers,  which  I  buy  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  at  $30  each,  and  they  will  cover  10 
to  12  acres  per  day;  they  are  handy  on  steep  hillsides. 

For  the  coming  season  I  shall  make  my  dust  mix¬ 
ture  in  following  proportions:  For  100  pounds  I  will 
use  60  pounds  hydrated  lime,  35  pounds  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  five  pounds  Paris  green.  I  shall  not  use 
the  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  unless  signs  of  blotch 
or  bitter  rot  should  develop,  in  which  case  I  will  add 
five  pounds  to  the  100  pounds  of  mixture.  In  order  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  dust  mixture  I  advise 
regrinding  the  flowers  of  sulphur  so  as  to  make  it 
as  fine  or  almost  as  fine  as  the  hydrated  lime.  A  re¬ 
grinder  or  little  mill  for  this  purpose  can  be  bought 
for  about  $25  or  $30  at  a  factory  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
shall  buy  one  for  my  use  and  prepare  all  my  mixture 
during  the  Winter.  The  mixture  improves  with  age, 
but  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry. 

WHEN  APPLIED. — Now  a  word  about  the  best 
time  for  applying  the  dust.  I  think  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  there  is  some  damp¬ 
ness  on  the  foliage,  is  the  ideal  time,  but  any  time 
during  the  day,  when  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  dry 
or  the  wind  too  high,  will  do,  for  the  dust  will  stick 
to  the  fruit  and  foliage  under  almost  any  conditions 
and  adhere  for  a  long  time.  In  conclusion  let  me  say, 
as  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  1  am  no  dust  crank, 
and  have  no  desire  to  persuade  any  grower,  especially 
one  who  has  a  small  orchard,  with  plenty  of  water 
convenient,  and  is  “stuck”  on  the  liquid  process,  to 
abandon  it.  I  favor  the  dust  because  it  is  practical, 
economical  and  efficient  in  going  over  a  large  orchard. 
I  am  opposed  to  hauling  over  the  ground  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  enormous  quantities  of  water,  which  has 
no  value  as  a  fungicide  or  insecticide,  but  simply  acts 
as  a  conveyor  of  the  ingredients  which  are  of  value. 
In  the  dust  one  has  the  same  ingredients  as  in  the 
liquid,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  men  who  may 
differ  with  me,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had,  that  if  applied  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  proper  manner,  it  will  insure  equally  as 
good  results  as  the  liquid,  with  far  less  expense  and 
worry.  louis  erb. 

Wright  Co.,  Mo. 


SELLING  SILAGE  FROM  THE  SILO. 

Your  inquiry  as  to  the  cash  value  of  silage  seems  to 
interest  many.  I  submit  report  of  our  own  experience 
hoping  it  may  be  of  use.  Three  years  ago  our  barns 
together  with  all  our  horses  and  cattle  were  burned. 
All  that  remained  was  a  concrete  block  silo,  which 
with  its  contents  stood  uninjured.  For  two  seasons 
we  have  sold  silage  to  neighbors  for  $3.50  and  $4  per 
ton  at  the  silo.  Each  year  we  could  have  sold  more 
than  we  had  and  several  of  the  farmers  who  bought 
now  have  silos  of  their  own. 

As  to  profits,  one  might  figure  out  a  reasonable  profit 
at  this  price,  but  as  the  last  three  years  have  been 
years  of  unusually  high  prices  for  hay,  one  could  not 
reasonably  expect  as  high  returns  with  cheaper  hay  or 
fodder.  The  objections  to  the  sale  of  silage,  such  as 
the  necessity  for  frequent  delivery  and  the  high  mois¬ 
ture  content,  have  been  well  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
so  I  need  not  enlarge  on  them.  A.  M.  koon. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  would  seem  to  be  an  argument  for 
the  cement  or  stone  silo.  You  see  we  usually  find 
what  our  readers  ask  for  in  actual  experience. 


A  YOUNG  CATTLE  BUYER. 

At  Fig  123  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  promising  cattle  buyers  in  the  great 
State  of  Missouri,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other 
State.  The  picture  shows  him  at  the  age  of  five 
years ;  he  is  seven  now  and  buying  calves.  His  father, 
who  is  a  cattle  man,  has  taught  him  that  there  are 
calves  too  valuable  to  be  sold  for  veal,  especially  the 
heifer  calves.  The  name  of  this  boy  is  Dan  Tombs, 
and  he  lives  in  Bowling  Green,  Missouri.  He  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Tombs.  Young  Dan  has 
a  bank  account  at  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Bowling 
Green,  and  he  is  checking  against  this  account  in  buy¬ 
ing  calves,  several  of  which  he  has  already  purchased, 
and  is  going  to  buy  more.  He  has  the  cattle-raising 
instinct,  inherited  from  his  paternal  parent,  and  the 
father  and  mother  at  his  early  age  are  encouraging 
him  to  take  to  the  farm. 

It  is  told  of  an  Iowa  young  man,  who  has  become 
one  of  the  best  known  Angus  cattle  breeders  in  the 
Middle  West,  that  his  mother  gave  him  his  first  en¬ 
couragement,  although  she  was  not  a  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  In  fact  she  was  a  factory  hand  in  a  New  York  City 
factory.  AnTowa  farmer  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  married  her.  The  father,  however,  who  knew 
how  to  buy  hides,  had  no  ideas  beyond  the  common 
herd.  The  mother  believpd  in  improving  the  herds 
with  good  blood,  and  when  her  son  was  not  much 
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older  than  the  boy  whose  face  we  see  in  the  picture, 
the  mother  instilled  improvement  ideas  in  his  mind. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  to-day  owns  in  his  own  name  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  black  cattle  in  the  world,  the  product  of  his 
own  intelligent  work.  Dan  Tombs,  of  Bowling  Green, 
is  buying  calves,  drawing  his  own  checks,  and  making 
tracks  in  the  same  direction.  j.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  MIX  VARIETIES  IN 
PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD? 

Part  III. 

THE  OREGON  EXPERIMENTS.— Prof.  C.  T. 
Lewis  and  C.  C.  Vincent,  of  the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  have  done  some  excellent  work  in  the  line  of 
cross-pollinating  the  orchard  fruits.  The  pollen  pro¬ 
ducing  powers  of  87  varieties  of  apples  were  worked 
out  and  of  this  number  59  were  found  to  be  more  or 
less  self-fertile  and  from  these  were  selected  pollen- 
izers  for  29  varieties  that  are  more  or  less  infertile. 
There  were  not  in  some  cases  the  same  facts  as  re¬ 
gards  fertility  and  sterility  in  some  of  the  varieties 
that  appeared  in  the  results  o?  experiments  in  the 
Eastern  orchards.  For  instance,  the  Baldwin  appeared 
to  be  self-fertile.  The  conditions  in  Oregon  may  be  so 
different  that  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  reproductive 
organs.  But  a  large  part  of  the  same  varieties  were 
found  to  be  either  self-fertile  or  self-sterile  in  the  two 
regions.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Yellow 
Newtown  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  which  are  two  of 
the  most  important  varieties  for  the  Western  regions, 


both  need  outside  pollen  to  cause  proper  development 
of  their  fruit.  Fortunately,  however,  some  of  the 
other  most  valuable  commercial  varieties  are  good  pol- 
lenizers  for  them,  notably  the  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Artley, 
Baldwin  and  Arkansas  Black.  But  the  pollen  of 
Spitzenburg  is  not  very  effective  on  the  Newtown  nor 
that  of  the  Newtown  on  the  Spitzenburg.  This  latter 
is  rather  unfortunate  for  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
plant  these  two  varieties  in  the  same  orchard.  It  was 
also  found  that  even  the  self-fertile  varieties  were  ma¬ 
terially  benefited  by  the  crossing  of  their  flowers  with 
the  pollen  of  others.  The  apples  were  larger,  better 
formed  and  contained  more  and  plumper  seeds,  show¬ 
ing  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  foreign  pollen. 

Very  careful  experiments  were  made  by  the  Oregon 
Station  in  determining  the  effect  of  wind  as  an  agent 
in  distributing  pollen.  Glass  plates  were  covered  with 
vaseline  and  placed  at  different  heights  and  distances 
from  the  trees  when  in  bloom  and  afterwards  exam¬ 
ined  with  the  microscope  for  pollen  grains.  Very  few 
were  found  outside  the  limits  of  the  branches.  One 
apple  tree  seven  years  old  that  bore  1500  blooms  had 
every  petal  and  stamen  removed  before  the  pollen 
began  to  escape.  Watch  was  kept  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  stigmas  were  in  a  receptive  condition, 
in  daytime,  which  lasted  about  10  days,  and  only 
eight  bees  visited  the  tree,  because  there  were  no 
petals  to  attract  them.  Only  five  apples  were  set,  or 
one  in  300.  More  than  twice  that  number  of  honey 
bees  visited  a  tree  20  feet  distant  in  30  minutes  that 
had  perfect  flowers  and  bore  abundantly. 

CONCLUSIONS. — To  sum  up  all  the  evidence  that 
is  available  there  are  some  conclusions  that  we  may 
feel  safe  in  considering  as  facts  and  act  upon  them 
accordingly : 

1.  Much  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  orchards  is  di¬ 
rectly  chargeable  to  lack  of  proper  cross-pollination. 

2.  Mixed  planting  of  varieties  will  afford  the  great¬ 
est  possible  opportunities  for  fruitfulness.  Even  self- 
fertile  kinds  are  benefited  by  it  in  increased  size  and 
color  of  fruit. 

3.  The  pollen  of  almost  any  variety  will  be  potent 
upon  the  pistils  of  any  other  variety  although  not 
upon  those  of  its  own. 

4.  Winds  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  carry  pollen 
from  tree  to  tree.  Insects  and  especially  honey  bees 
are  the  main  agents  of  cross-pollination.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  should  keep  bees,  regardless  of  their  value  as 
honey  producers. 

5.  The  blooming  period  of  orchard  fruits,  for  each 
species,  lasts  from  10  to  14  days.  No  spraying  should 
be  done  on  any  tree  when  in  bloom,  because  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  bees  and  of  in  jurying  the  reproductive  organs. 

6.  The  distance  apart  from  trees  for  purposes  of 
cross-pollination  should  not  exceed  that  of  blocks  five 
or  six  rows  in  width.  The  benefits  will  be  reciprocal 
between  the  varieties. 

7.  Bearing  orchards  may  be  improved  by  grafting 
into  their  tops  with  other  varieties.  They  should  be 
of  diverse  color  to  prevent  mixing  the  fruit  at  gather¬ 
ing  time. 

8.  It  is  imperative  that  the  varieties  next  each  other 
bloom  at  the  same  time  to  effect  cross-pollination. 

9.  The  Oriental  and  European  pears  will  cross- 
pollinate  if  they  bloom  together.  The  Oriental,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  plums  will  do  the  same. 

10.  Cross-pollination  does  not  transmit  the  color  or 
any  other  characteristic  of  one  variety  to  another. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  POULTRY  YARDS. 

I  note  answer  on  page  230  to  inquiry  relative  to  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  poultry  runs  in  whicli  it  is  advised  not 
to  plant  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  in  poultry  yards  because 
of  liability  of  scale.  I  have  two  plum  trees,  one  inside 
of  poultry  run,  other  outside,  both  same  age  and  supposed 
to  be  same  kind,  seven  years  from  nursery.  One  in  yard 
has  had  a  heavy  crop  for  past  three  years,  although  last 
year  was  first  that  they  fully  matured ;  the  other  years 
they  have  all  fallen  off  before  ripening.  They  are  a  medium 
size  purple  plum,  of  fair  quality.  The  tree  outside  poultry 
run  has  had  possibly  a  dozen  blossoms  each  Spring,  but 
has  never  set  any  fruit :  these  trees  are  about  50  feet  from 
each  other.  Naturally  I  presumed  that  being  in  a  poultry 
run  was  reason  for  the  one  bearing  so  heavily,  and  I  had 
thought  of  getting  some  more  trees  to  plant  in  my  poul¬ 
try  yards  this  Spring,  preferably  peaches,  but  if  they  are 
liable  to  be  a  failure  as  F.  A.  S.  says,  of  course  I  do  not 
care  to  take  the  risks,  as  I  have  sufficient  shade  as  they 
are.  Is  there  no  way  of  successfully  growing  fruit  trees 
in  poultry  runs,  or  at  least  having  the  trees  do  fairly 
well  with  a  small  crop  of  fruit?  J.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

We  doubt  if  the  poultry  run  is  entirely  responsible 
for  the  difference  in  fruiting.  Our  experience  is  that 
plums  are  best  for  a  poultry  yard.  The  hens  frequent 
the  ground  around  some  trees  or  roost  on  them.  This 
extra  feeding  is  too  much  for  peach  trees.  They  make 
a  great  wood  growth,  the  branches  break  and  the  fruit 
is  soft  and  light  colored.  Also  such  overfed  peach 
trees  often  burst  their  bark  and  make  masses  of  gum 
at  the  wounds.  Apples  do  quite  well,  but  it  is  hard  to 
spray  trees  in  such  yards,  and  they  are  often  neglected. 
We  would  not  plant  them  there,  yet  now  and  then  we 
see  good  ones  in  such  places. 


1912. 
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GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

How  the  Jersey  Crop  Is  Grown  and  Handled. 

Part  I. 

PROPAGATING  PLANTS. — Where  small  quantities 
are  grown  for  home  use,  or  where  the  grower  has  not 
the  time  tc»  attend  to  plant  beds,  the  most  satisfactory- 
plan  is  to  buy  the  required  plants.  Where  only  a  few 
thousand  plants  are  propagated  they  may  be  grown 
in  ordinary  manure  beds  such  as  are  used  to  grow 
early  vegetable  plants.  Plant  beds  heated  by  fire,  or 
hot  water,  are  best  for  growing  larger  quantities. 
The  latter  method  is  now  used  exclusively  at  War- 
heim  Farm,  with  good  results,  as  the  temperature  can 
be  accurately  regulated  by  a  turn  of  the  valve.  Avoid 
making  plant  beds  for  the  propagation  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  near  buildings,  hedges,  or  woods ; 
they  should  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  when  the  sun  is  scorching  hot 
the  cloth  covers  may  be  partially  let 
down.  Where  beds  are  heated  by  ma¬ 
nure,  or  hot  water,  five  or  six  inches 
of  loose  earth  (light  sandy  soil  is  best), 
are  placed  upon  the  manure,  or  water 
pipes.  Fire  beds  should  be  covered  to  a 
greater  depth  at  the  furnace  end,  gradu¬ 
ally  decreasing  to  the  far  end  of  the 
bed,  the  exact  depth  depending  upon  the 
general  arrangement,  so  the  soil  can  be 
kept  at  about  80  degrees. 

Fig.  126  shows- arrangement  in  hotbed. 

Upon  this  soil  the  tubers  are  laid,  about 
one  inch  apart,  or  more  (the  farther 
apart  the  stronger  the  plants  will  be)  ; 
if  laid  too  close  sprouts  will  be  more 
spindling.  The  tubers  are  then  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches,  which  should  be  free  from  stones, 
clods,  or  trash.  Clean  sand  is  best  for 
this  purpose.  A  few  inches  of  salt  hay 
or  straw  covered  over  the  soil,  will  keep 
it  moist,  and  the  temperature  more  even ; 
this  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  sprouts 
begin  to  appear.  Glass  is  not  necessary, 
and  most  growers  prefer  cloth  covers, 
which  are  removed  on  sunny  days.  For 
the  first  few  days  temperature  is  kept  at 
about  65  to  75  degrees.  When  fine, 
white  rootlets  appear  upon  the  tubers  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  about  80  or  90 
degrees,  until  plants  are  about  two  inches 
high,  when  heat  is  gradually  diminished. 

About  five  to  seven  days  before  pulling 
plants  should  be  without  any  heat  and 
covered  only  when  frost  is  feared.  This 
method  makes  plants  hardy;  they  will 
stand  transplanting  better,  and  begin  to 
grow  almost  immediately  after  planting. 

After  first  plants  are  pulled  heat  is  again 
applied  and  a  second  crop  of  sprouts 
produced.  Keep  beds  well  watered,  as 
soon  as  plants  are  up,  about  every  other 
day,  unless  rain  falls,  and  give  plenty  oj 
water  several  hours  before  sprouts  are 
to  be  pulled. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL.— In  select¬ 
ing  soil  choose  light,  well  drained  soil, 
rather  poor  preferred  to  rich  soil.  For 
a  northern  climate  a  warm  southern  ex¬ 
posure  and  sandy  soil  are  best  suited. 

On  very  light  soil  plowing  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  shallow  plowing,  or  disking, 
will  improve  most  soils,  and  retain  mois¬ 
ture  better.  Shallow  furrows  are  opened 
into  which  fertilizer  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
more  or  less,  according  to  requirement 
of  soil.  In  applying  fertilizer  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  this  plant  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  acquiring  from  the 
soil  nitrogen  that  is  inaccessible  to  most 
other  plants.  Thus  where  this  element  is 
present  in  large  proportions,  a  tendency 
to  undue  vine  growth  is  encouraged, 
and  also  to  change  the  marketable  quality 
of  the  tubers,  causing  a  long,  rooty  growth  rather  than 
a  compact  nodular  form.  Sod  land,  which  is  generally 
rich  in  humus,  and  badly  infested  with  cutworms, 
should  be  avoided.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  pasture 
field  that  was  planted  to  corn  in  1910  and  to  sweet 
potatoes  in  1911.  The  first  planting  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  cutworms,  as  also  part  of  the  re¬ 
planted  sprouts.  After  planting  a  third  time,  cutworms 
seemed  to  let  up  a  little,  and  with  the  advance  of 
warm  weather  this  field  soon  made  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  vines  seemingly  surpassing  all  adjoining  fields. 
Upon  digging,  however,  they  proved  to  be  poor  in 
shape,  rooty  and  many  too  large.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  by  previous  experiments  with  cow  peas  and 
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Crimson  clover  sod.  Should  it  be  desired  to  have  a 
cover  crop  at  all,  rye  seems  best  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

A  fertilizer  of  about  one  to  two  per  cent  nitrogen, 
seven  to  nine  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  to  12 
potash,  gives  best  results  with  us.  In  order  to  have 
the  nitrogen  immediately  available  we  mix  most  of 
our  own  fertilizer;  half  of  the  nitrogen,  at  least, 
should  be  nitrate  of  soda,  the  other  half  may  be 
blood,  tankage  of  fish  scrap.  This  is  an  important 
point,  since  sweet  potatoes  must  start  quickly  and 
make  their  vine  growth  early  in  the  season.  Stable 
manure  can  be  used  with  good  results  where  the  soil 
is  lacking  in  humus  and  organic  matter.  Broadcast 
before  plowing  gives  better  results  than  manuring  in 


the  drill,  as  the  tubers  will  be  less  rooty,  and  of 
better  color.  Unlike  most  other  plants,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  do  well  year  after  year  on  the  same  field,  only 
to  prevent  disease,  and  keep  clear  of  insect  enemies, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  rotate  crops ;  it  is  always 
advisable  to  do  this  before  such  are  present.  Ridges 
are  made  about  three  feet  apart,  and  set  about  20 
inches  apart.  This  requires  about  8,500  plants  per 
acre-  GEO.  H.  LIEPE. 

New  Jersey. 


Tub  total  population  of  British  India  is  given  by  the 
“Gardeners’  Chronicle”  as  315,000,000.  and  of  this  number 
60.000.000  men  and  27,000,000  women  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  gardening  pursuits. 


PARCELS  POST  AND  THE  RETAILER. 
Misleading  Arguments  Against  a  National  Need. 

No  doubt  we  shall  have  parcels  post  sometime. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  been 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  system  for  the  last  25 
years.  But  the  time  is  coming,  and  even  though 
some  of  us  may  have  passed  beyond,  we  may  at 
least  feel  assured  that  our  children  will  enjoy  this 
privilege.  I  think  few  realize  the  benefit  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  business,  and  to  the  people  in  general,  that 
would  come  from  its  establishment.  It  is  really 
very  humiliating  to  think  that  we  are  so  far  behind 
other  governments  that  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
inferior  to  ours. 

It  is  natural  that  the  express  companies  should 
oppose  this  move ;  we  could  expect  noth¬ 
ing  else  from  them.  But  I  think  now 
that  the  greatest  influence  against  the 
establishment  of  the  system  comes  from 
the  small  retailer.  For  one  thing  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  express 
companies.  But  what  good  reason  do 
they  have  for  butting  in  and  working 
against  our  interests?  They  profess  to 
believe  that  the  enlarged  mail  facilities 
would  be  against  their  interests.  In  this 
I  believe  they  are  utterly  at  fault.  The 
great  mail  order  houses  would  not  be 
greatly  benefited,  for  they  do  most  of 
their  business  through  freight  shipments, 
and  probably  penny  postage  would  bene¬ 
fit  them  more  than  parcels  post.  It  is  a 
fact  that  I  have  often  wanted  a  small 
article  and  would  have  sent  for  it  alone 
if  I  could  have  had  it  transported  cheap¬ 
ly,  but  to  get  it  have  made  up  a  freight 
order  and  got  goods  that  I  would  have 
got  here  otherwise.  The  small  retailer 
has  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  a  set 
of  rather  stale  arguments,  one  of  them 
being  that  parcels  post  wo.ttld  injure  the 
small  towns.  Let  us  see  if  he  is  really 
so  concerned  about  this  matter  as  he 
would  have  it  appear.  A  few  years  ago 
a  shoe  factory  could  have  been  located  in 
our  town  had  it  received  just  a  little 
encouragement.  But  the  leading  mer¬ 
chant  said  no,  if  it  comes  more  stores 
will  come  and  we  will  not  have  the 
monopoly  we  have  at  present.  So  the 
retailers  worked  against  it  as  they  have 
also  worked  against  the  building  of  a 
trolley  road,  they  being  afraid  people 
would  go  to  other  places  to  trade.  Either 
of  these  projects  would  have  been  of 
much  benefit  to  the  fanners.  But  the  fact 
is  the  retailers  seem  to  think  they  are 
the  whole  thing  and  care  nothing  for  the 
farmer  except  for  his  trade.  They  arc 
organized  while  the  farmer  is  not,  and 
it  is  humiliating  to  see  how  some  of  the 
latter  class  lack  the  courage  and  spirit  to 
stand  up  for  their  own  interests.  If  they 
were  organized  and  had  the  backbone, 
this  question  of  parcels  post  would  be 
settled  in  short  order.  If  it  would  really 
injure  any  live  retailer  there  would  be 
some  sense  in  their  opposition.  The 
time  may  come  when  this  class  will  place 
some  value  on  the  good  will  of  the 
farmer.  b. 

Illinois. 


HOW  I  CURE  ALFALFA  HAY. 

Much  has  been  said  about  curing  Al¬ 
falfa;  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  my  method 
explained.  I  commence  cutting  when 
but  few  blossoms  are  open,  and  in  the 
morning,  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  If  the 
day  is  warm  (a  good  hay  day)  I  begin 
raking  the  next  morning,  using  an  old- 
fashioned  revolving  wooden  rake,  going 
around  the  field  in  the  same  direction 
as  when  mowing.  This  gathers  the  stalks  evenly  on 
the  rake,  and  when  revolved,  places  the  leaves  and 
small  branches,  which  are  partially  cured,  underneath 
the  windrow  and  all  the  large  stems  on  top,  where 
the  sun  can  get  at  them  direct.  In  one  or  two  days, 
or  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  properly  cured,  I  haul  to 
the  barn.  No  bedding,  bunching  or  caps  needed,  and 
no  loss  of  leaves.  Being  underneath  the  windrow, 
they  remain  damp  enough  to  handle  without  falling 
off.  Should  there  come  a  rain  while  in  the  windrow 
it  will  do  no  damage.  The  leaves  and  small  branches 
being  underneath  do  not  bleach.  I  have  4]4  acres  in 
Alfalfa.  The  first  year  I  used  a  spring-tooth  wheel 
rake  and  canvas  covers.  When  I  came'to  haul,  which 
was  soon  as  properly  cured,  I  found  the  new  growth 
under  the  bunches  had  all  turned  yellow,  and  did  not 
recover  for  several  days.  N.  A.  haddex. 


THE  DUST  SPRAYER  IN  A  POTATO  FIELD.  Fig.  124. 


HOTBED  FOR  STARTING  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Fig.  125. 


SWEET  POTATOES  ARRANGED  IN  HOTBED.  Fig.  126. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tha 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.} 


ASPARAGUS  FOR  FAMILY  SUPPLY. 

W.  It.  M.,  Selbyville,  Del. — I  see  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  189  in  regard  to  green  aspara¬ 
gus.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  grow  this  vegetable.  Tell 
me  also  the  best  variety  to  plant  for  home 
use.  I  want  to  put  out  a  patch  for  my 
own  family  use.  I  have  a  family  of  about 
12  in  all,  and  I  want  to  put  out  a  patch 
large  enough  to  supply  us  during  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Ans. — Green  asparagus  will  do  well 
under  good  cultivation  upon  a  variety 
of  soils,  but  will  not  do  well  on  land 
that  bakes  or  is  too  wet.  The  time  to 
plant  the  roots  is  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  asparagus  apply 
broadcast  a  heavy,  coat  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  and  plow  deeply.  Har¬ 
row  as  often  as  necessary  to  get  the 
ground  in  line  mechanical  condition. 
Plant  one-year-old  roots  of  the  Giant 
Argenteuil.  For  family  use  I  would 
plant  them  in  straight  roms  four  feet 
apart  and  set  plants  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  in  furrows  six  inches 
deep.  For  field  use  in  rows  Sl/2  feet 
apart  and  eight  inches  deep.  The  per¬ 
son  setting  the  roots  should  spread 
them  out  and  firm  down  well  with  the 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  Cover 
at  once  with  two  inches  of  soil;  the  rest 
is  gradually  worked  back  during  the 
season.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
if  the  furrow  was  filled  up  at  once  it 
would  use  up  too  much  of  the  plants’ 
strength  in  pushing  through  so  great  a 
depth  of  soil.  About  a  week  or  10 
days  later,  after  growth  appears,  apply 
down  the  furrow  a  dressing  of  high- 
grade  commercial  fertilizer.  As  soon 
as  weeds  appear  the  cultivator  should 
be  used  and  frequent  hand  hoeing  to 
keep  ground  mellow  and  loose ;  never 
allow  it  to  become  overgrown  with 
weeds. 

To  kill  the  asparagus  beetle,  apply 
dry  Paris  green  with  a  gun  in  early 
morning  when  dew  is  is  on  the  plants, 
and  as  often  as  necessary,  for  if  they 
are  allowed  to  defoliate  the  plants  it 
will  run  to .  seed.  Another  great  enemy 
of  the  asparagus  grower  is  the  rust, 
which  usually  appears  in  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall.  For  this  there  is  no 
known  remedy.  Keep  the  plants  in 
good  vigorous  growth  by  frequent 
cultivation,  and  delay  its  attack  and 
thus  diminish  its  power.  Asparagus  is 
a  gross  feeder,  and  should  be  supplied 
liberally  with  humus  and  a  high  grade 
commercial  fertilizer.  In  early  July 
apply  broadcast  a  liberal  amount  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer.  In  the  Fall,  after 
the  first  heavy  frost,  when  the  tops 
turn  yellow,  they  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned  to  do  away  with  insect  pests 
and  disease.  Then  apply  broadcast  a 
heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  as  a  pro¬ 
tection,  for  the  soil  and  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  plant  food.  The  first  year  after 
planting  a  few  cuttings  may  be  made, 
but  it  must  not  be  continued  or  it  will 
injure  the  bed.  The  following  year  it 
may  be  cut  for  a  month ;  after  that  the 
whole  season  of  eight  or  nine  weeks. 
When  the  ground  warms  up  in  the 
Spring  and  before  cutting  season  begins, 
a  slight  ridge  is  made  over  the  plants. 
Green  asparagus  is  cut  when  six  inches 
above  ground  and  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  I  think  200  roots 
when  well  established  should  furnish 
enough  green  asparagus  for  the  needs 
of  a  family  of  12.  G.  G.  I. 


Potatoes  in  Drills  and  Hills. 

A.  Z.,  Succaaunna,  N.  J. — Which  is  the 
more  advantageous  method  of  planting 
potatoes,  in  checks  (hills)  so  as  to  culti¬ 
vate  both  ways,  or  in  rows  (18  inches  in 
the  row),  and  cultivate  one  way? 

Ans. — We  get  a  little  larger  yield  by 
planting  in  drills,  and  the  potatoes  can 
be  planted  by  machinery.  There  is  less 
loss  of  spray  material,  and  the  machine 
digger  works  to  better  advantage.  When 
in  hills  potatoes  are  dropped  by  hand. 
In  spraying,  it  is  easier  to  get  up  under 
the  plants  on  all  sides.  By  working 
both  ways  you  can  keep  down  grass 
and  weeds  to  better  advantage.  On  an 
old  sod  or  very  weedy  ground  we 
would  rather  plant  in  hills,  as  this  will 
give  a  better  chance  to  subdue  such  soil 
with  less  hand  work. 


THIS  RURAL 

LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[ Editor's  ‘Note.— Under  this  heading  we 
intend  to  have  discussed  questions  which 
particularly  interest  country  people.  We 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  our  correspond¬ 
ents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  think  about 
certain  things  which  interest  country  peo¬ 
ple.] 

An  Agrarian  Party — Is  It  Desirable? 

The  knowledge  that  so-called  agrarian 
parties  exist  in  Europe  and  form  dis¬ 
tinctive  political  groups  in  legislatures 
for  the  purpose,  first  of  all,  of  protect¬ 
ing  and  promoting  their  own  special  in¬ 
terests,  has  no  doubt  prompted  certain 
articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  farm  press,  advocating  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  kindred  political  body  in  this 
country.  At  first  glance  such  a  proposal 
might  favorably  appeal  to  the  farmer 
and  those  solicitous  for  his  welfare,  but 
a  more  leisurely  consideration  will,  I 
think,  pronounce  it  not  only  impractica¬ 
ble  but  undesirable  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  room 
and  never  will  be  for  a  third  party  of 
any  permanence  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  there  is  only  one  great  natural 
cleavage  in  the  political  thought  of  man, 
and  its  result  is  to  align  him  either  as 
a  liberal  or  conservative  on  the  issues 
of  his  time.  The  numerous  political 
groups  which  we  see  in  the  parliaments 
of  France  and  Germany  are  indicative 
in  the  former  of  inexperience  in  demo¬ 
cratic  government  and  in  the  latter 
chiefly  of  the  dominance  of  aristocratic 
classes  who  do  not  truly  represent  the 
masses.  In  Great  Britain,  the  mother 
of  representative  government,  we  find 
but  two  parties  of  any  consequence 
which,  as  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
probably  represent  the  ultimate  evolution 
of  political  divisions. 

Agrarianism  in  Europe  has  always 
stood  for  landlordism  and  its  immediate 
selfish  interests.  The  German  agrari¬ 
ans  are  opposing  the  entry  of  American 
farm  products,  and  for  many  years  have 
quite  effectually  thwarted  the  import  of 
beef  and  pork.  It  matters  not  to  them 
that  the  working  classes  are  crying  for 
cheaper  meat.  They  are  aristocrats  who 
are  keenly  alive  to  their  land  revenues 
with  which  they  maintain  their  rank.  In 
England  agrarianism  is  also  identified 
with  the  great  landlords,  and  it  was 
against  the  Tory  peers  that  Cobden  and 
Bright  had  to  wage  their  historical 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
laws  which  were  impoverishing  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
reached,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  we  never  will  reach,  the  era  of 
aristocratic  landlordism.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  tenant  farmer  now  con¬ 
stitutes  37  per  cent  of  all  our  farmers, 
and  that  the  trend  is  undeniably  in  the 
direction  of  a  fixed  landlord  and  tenant 
class,  but  we  may  rightfully  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  evolution  of  democracy, 
which  was  never  more  active,  not  only 
here  but  over  all  the  world,  than  in  this 
age,  may  succeed  in  disclosing  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  this  menace.  It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  our  country  when  political  par¬ 
ties  in  Congress  stand  for  class  distinc¬ 
tions  such  as  agrarianism,  labor  or  capi¬ 
tal,  for  it  will  mean  the  predominance 
of  purely  selfish  interests  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  as  well  as  the  kindling  of 
class  hatreds.  I  see  only  one  safe 
way  for  an  agrarian  party  to  exist 
here,  and  that  is  for  the  farmer 
to  assert  himself  as  an  active  and 
influential  factor  in  one  of  our  two 
great  parties,  either  by  offering  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  or  by  insur¬ 
ing  the  election  of  a  man  who  is  friend¬ 
ly  to  his  interests.  The  great  majority 
of  our  legislators,  State  and  National, 
owe  their  places  of  trust  to  the  rural 
vote,  and  are  keenly  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  the  farmers.  There  is  no 
class  in  the  nation  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  universal  solicitude  of  their 
brethren,  from  President  on  through 
manufacturer,  banker,  merchant  and 
humble  consumer,  than  have  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil.  Beginning  with  the 
farm  commission  of  Roosevelt  the  whole 
nation  has  busied  itself  with  their  af¬ 
fairs  as  the  National  bread-winners. 
That  National  respect  and  that  solicitude 
bids  fair  to  endure  as  long  as  the  farm¬ 
er  does  not  corrupt  his  present  sterling 
virtue  by  embracing  an  agrarianism  that 
ignores  the  public  good  for  selfish  in¬ 
terests.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Gape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  they  have  received  this 
“solicitude”  what  else  of  really  practical 
benefit  has  gone  with  it? 
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Because  there’s 
no  waste  power 


That’s  why  the  Cartercar  can  do  things  that  are  impossible  for 
gear  driven  cars.  The  test  shown  above  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  this  remarkable  car  will  do. 

It’s  the  patented  Friction  Transmission  of  the  Cartercar  that  gives 
it  this  tremendous  power.  Being  supplemented  by  an  excellent 
chain-in-oil  drive,  practically  every  bit  of  power  is  delivered  to 
the  rear  axle. 


Seven-passenger,  equipped,  $2100  Five-passenger,  equipped,  $1600 


Your  Cartercar  will  fly  over  the  smooth  places  on  the  road  and 
will  go  easily  and  noiselessly  through  muddy  and  sandy  places. 
It  is  easy  for  anyone  to  drive,  and  a  pleasure  to  ride  in,  because 
the  friction  drive  prevents  jolts  and  jars  in  starting  and  changing 
speeds. 

We  have  embodied  every7modern  idea  of  motor  car  construction 
in  the  Cartercar.  Self-starter,  full  floating  rear  axles,  long  wheel 
base,  valve  encased  motor,  etc.  All  models  fully  equipped. 
Write  me  personally  for  information  and  complete  catalog. 


HARRY  R.  RADFORD,  Sales  Manager 

CARTERCAR  COMPANY 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Branches:  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Detroit 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 


Apples,  $15.00  per  100 
Peaches,  8.00  per  100 
Cherries,  7.00  per  100 
Plums,  9.00  per  100 

Pears,  Currants,  Raspberries.  All  strictly 
first-class  stock,  and  Government  Inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  to-day  for  our  Free  Catalogue  on 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  and  buy  direct 
from  the  Growers.  Our  trees  are  grown 
in  that  well  known  nursery  belt  of  Ontario 
County. 


ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

INC. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.  Box  21 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  5  FT.  PEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  In¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carmau,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Elberta,  Niagara,  Bello  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lamout  and 
Sal  way.  Agents  would  ask  $4.00  for  ( he  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equally 
attractive  collections  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  plants,  etc. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  Information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
The  result  of  44  years  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.50  net  or 
over. 


Wo,  P.  RUPERT  Ct  SON 


BIG  FRUIT 
CROPS 

If  you  set  out  an  orchard 
with  our  stock,  you  will 
have  fruit  trees  and  plants 
of  splendid  hardiness  and 
■  ■  i  great  productiveness,  corn- 

lined  with  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  For 
fears  we  have  been  growing  the  kind  you 
:an  absolutely  depend  on.  Persons  who 
>uy  from  us  once  come  back  every  season. 

>ur  Booklet  contains  the  best  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  gathered  during  the  thirty  years 
/ve  have  been  growing  fruit.  This  practi- 
;al  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  new). 

B ARISES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS. 
ROSES  and  VINES. 

dougTasmtrees 


are  sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices;  have  a  world 
wide  reputation  and  are  backed  by  60  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  to-day  for  Fbkk  copy  of  our 
catalog. 

R.  DOUGLAS'  SONS,  -WAUKEGAN,  IllintU. 


TREES  and  PUNTS-iI!!MSl*rtE;11„t> 

sale  pi-ices.  Big  supply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery.  Westminster,  Md. 


Come  to  Berlin 


VISIT  OUR  NURSERIES  and  ORCHARDS 

Find  out  how  we  grow  trees  and  make  these  trees 
bear  fruit — our  experience  will  help  you  avoid  costly 
mistakes.  In  our  widely  scattered  orchards  we  have 
learned  which  kinds  are  best  for  most  localities  and 
we  can  tell  you  what  and  what  not  to  plant. 

While  here  you  can  select  your  trees,  if  you  wish 
to  buy,  though  you  will  not  obligate  yourself  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  coming.  Let  us  know  when  you  can  come 
and  we  will  pay  your  hotel  bill  during  your  stay. 

Send  ior  Our  Catalog 

If  vou  can’t  come  to  Berlin,  our  service  department 
Will  help  you  select  your  trees  and  you  can  order  by 
mail.  When  you  write  for  the  book,  tell  us  how  much 
tree  planting  you  think  of  doing. 

Better  send  50  cents,  too,  for  copy  of  “How  to  Grow 
And  Market  Fruit” — our  new  book  which  tells  all 
about  how  to  make  your  orchards  profitable — rebated 
on  first  order  for  $5.00  or  more. 
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How  to  Use  Manure  for  Corn. 


The  Analysis  of  a  Fertilizer. 


E.  P.  G.,  Grafton,  Hass. — Will  you  give 
the  best  way  to  apply  farmyard  manure  for 
corn  ?  Is  the  best  way  to  spread  it  on  grass 
sod  and  plow  under,  or  spread  on  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  harrow  in?  And  what  about  light 
land  with  gravel  subsoil,  and  would  you 
plow  deep? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
manure  and  its  condition.  As  hauled 
right  from  the  barnyard  day  by  day  or 
at  the  end  of  Winter,  we  prefer  to 
spread  it  on  soil  and  plow  under.  That 
is  the  best  disposition  of  it.  Where  the 
manure  has  been  composted  and  is  fine 
enough  it  may  be  spread  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowed  in. 

First  Crop  on  Muck. 

H.  L.  H.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — I  have 
about  10  acres  of  muck  land  I  wish  to  plow 
up  this  Spring.  It  has  nothing  but  coarse 
grass  on  it  now.  What  crop  would  d* 
best  on  it  at  first?  Would  it  do  to  lime 
it  and  plant  cabbage,  putting  plenty  of 
commercial  fertilizer  on  it?  This  is  what  I 
should  prefer  if  it  will  do. 

Ans. — If  this  land  is  drained  so  it  can 
be  plowed  and  fitted  properly  it  can  be 
put  into  cabbage.  We  should  use  at 
least  one  ton  per  acre  of  burned  lime 
after  plowing  and  work  it  in  well.  The 
usual  and  probably  the  best  plan  is  to 
start  with  a  crop  of  corn  on  such  land. 
As  a  rule  its  greatest  fertilizing  need  is 
potash. 

Manure  or  Fertilizer  on  Asparagus. 

8.  J.,  Arlington,  N.  Y. — Which  would  be 
the  most  beneficial  in  the  long  run  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  an  asparagus  bed,  using  horse 
manure  delivered  to  my  place  at  $2  a  ton, 
or  a  high-grade  fertilizer? 

Ans. — I  think  you  would  derive  more 
benefit  from  the  use  of  horse  manure 
under  the  conditions  you  have  men¬ 
tioned.  However,  in  my  judgment  you 
would  get  better  results  from  the  use  of 
both  horse  manure  and  a  high  grade 
fertilizer.  In  early  July  I  apply  about 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  after  the  growing  season  is  over  I 
apply  10  or  12  tons  of  manure  per  acre. 

G.  G.  I. 


N.  A.  S.,  Cocoa ,  Fla. — To  settle  an 
amicable  controversy,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  to  many  of  your  readers  who  are  not 
versed  in  chemistry  much  desired  informa¬ 
tion  along  fertilizing  lines,  will  you  answer 
the  following  question?  A  buys  2,000 
pounds  of  mixed  fertilizer,  guaranteed  as 
follows:  Ammonia  (nitrate  of  soda)  five 
per  cent,  available;  phosphoric  acid  (bone 
black)  six  per  cent  available ;  sulphate  of 
potash,  eight  per  cent  available.  Supposing 
these  commercial  chemicals  to  analyze,  re¬ 
spectively  15,  18  and  50  per  cent,  how  many 
pounds  of  each  would  A  get  in  his  2,000 
pounds,  and  what  would  they  cost  him  in 
the  New  York  market  at  present  prices? 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  low-grade  nitrate 
of  soda  that  would  analyze  only  IS  per 
cent  of  ammonia.  Nitrate  averages  16 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  same 
as  19.4  per  cent  ammonia.  This 
ammonia  is  a  combination  of  one  part 
nitrogen  and  three  of  a  light  gas  known 
as  hydrogen.  But  taking  your  figures 
as  you  give  them  your  ton  should  con¬ 
tain  five  per  cent  or  100  pounds  ammonia, 
120  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  160 
pounds  potash.  If  100  pounds  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  contains  15  pounds  of 
ammonia,  and  your  ton  requires  100,  you 
will  naturally  need  667  pounds  to  supply 
it.  Figuring  in  the  same  way  there 
would  be  needed  667  pounds  of  the  bone 
black  and  320  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  '  In  other  words  these  1654 
pounds  of  chemicals  with  346  pounds  of 
land  plaster  or  dry  rich  soil  or  some 
other  filler  will  contain  the  plant  food 
found  in  this  ton  of  fertilizer.  As  for 
the  cost,  we  have  just  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  from  a  reliable  house: 
In  ton  lots  nitrate  $48,  acid  phosphate 
$11,  and  muriate  of  potash  $39. 

A  Home  Mixed  Fertilizer. 

G.  C.  II.,  Bristol,  Conn. — Can  you  give 
me  the  necessary  amount  in  pounds  of  each 
kind  to  get  a  fertilizer  containing  about 
four  to  five  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda,  six  to 
eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  10  to  12 
per  cent  potash.  I  wish  to  buy  the  chem¬ 
icals,  and  do  not  know  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  different  kinds  to  order,  ton  lots. 
Can  you  give  what  you  think  would  be  a 
better  potato  fertilizer? 


Potato  Chemicals  With  Manure. 

G.  D.  T.,  Ovid,  N.  Y. — Would  following 
mixture  be  good  for  potatoes  on  a  clay 
loam  soil  where  manure  was  spread  last 
October?  If  not  please  change  it.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  50  pounds,  dried  blood  200  pounds, 
acid  phosphate  1,400  pounds,  muriate  of 
potash,  350  pounds.  Would  the  mechanical 
condition  of  such  a  mixture  be  good? 


Ans. — If  we  lived  in  Connecticut  and 
wanted  a  home  mixture  of  chemicals  we 
should  apply  to  the  experiment  station 
at  New  Haven  for  bulletins.  There  you 
will  find  various  mixtures  stated  with 
the  analysis.  If  you  want  a  mixture 
from  the  three  chemicals  mentioned  you 
should  figure  as  follows:  Nitrate  of 


Ans. — This  would  make  a  fair  mix¬ 
ture  with  about  the  following  analysis : 


50  lbs.  nitrate  . 

Nitro¬ 
gen 
.  8 

Plios. 

acid 

Pot¬ 

ash 

200  lbs.  blood  . 

.  24 

1400  lbs.  acid  phosphate 

,  .  . 

19(1 

350  lbs.  muriate  . 

. . . 

175 

32 

196 

175 

This  means  per  cent  nitrogen,  10 
phosphoric  acid  and  8H  potash.  You 
would  have  a  better  mixture  by  using 
100  pounds  less  of  the  acid  phosphate 
and  50  pounds  more  each  of  nitrate  and 
blood.  This  mixture  will  not  be  first 
class  in  mechanical  condition. 


More  About  Orchard  Fertilizers. 

H.  M.  B.,  Bor  dent  own,  N.  J. — On  page  234 
is  a  little  article  entitled  “Fertilizing  an 
Orchard.”  In  the  last  paragraph  of  that  it 
speaks  of  using  “three  parts  by  weight  of 
acid  phosphate  and  one  part  of  muriate  of 
potash  or  three  parts  basic  slag  and  one 
part  sulphate  of  potash.”  Will  you  tell  me 
why  you  use  muriate  in  one  combination  and 
sulphate  in  the  other?  I  find  myself  with 
a  run-down  orchard  of  500  trees  on  my 
hands,  and  am  determined  to  get  in  shape 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

Ans. — The  reason  is  a  difference  in 
chemical  effect.  The  slag  contains  a 
large  amount  of  lime  which  most  soils 


soda  contains  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
You  want  . in  your  ton  80  or  100  pounds. 
Therefore  you  need  500  or  625  pounds 
of  the  nitrate.  Acid  phosphate  will  carry 
14  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  You  want 
120  or  180  pounds,  so  you  must  have 
850  or  1100  pounds.  Sulphate  of  potash 
contains  50  per  cent  of  potash.  You 
want  200  or  240  pounds  and  therefore 
need  400  or  480  pounds  of  sulphate.  You 
can  make  such  a  mixture,  but  it  will  not 
be  the  best,  for  such  a  fertilizer  ought 
to  have  several  different  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  In  the  last  Connecticut  bulletin  are 
several  better  ones.  For  instance  this : 
250  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  700  pounds 
tankage,  690  acid  phosphate  and  360 
muriate  of  potash.  This  gave  3.98  per 
cent  nitrogen,  10.30  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  9.40  potash.  Or  this  one:  150 
nitrate  of  soda,  668  ground  bone,  435 
tankage,  400  acid  phosphate,  400  muriate 
of  potash.  This  gave  3.56  nitrogen,  eight 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  potash.  Or  still 
another :  400  nitrate  of  soda,  300  dried 
blood,  900  ground  bone,  400  sulphate  of 
potash.  This  analyzed  five  per  cent 
nitrogen,  8.3  phosphoric  acid  and  10.6 
potash.  That  is  a  simple  mixture,  easily 
mixed,  and  designed  principally  for 
grass. 


It’s  Money  in  Your  Pocket 

to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  that  old-fashioned 
paint  made  from  pure  linseed  oil  and 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

Not  that  you  will  necessarily  do  your  own  painting.  The 
work  of  a  competent  painter  is  always  a  good  investment. 

But  to  be  paint-wise — to  know  the  value  of  paint  protec¬ 
tion — to  know  when  painting  may  or  may  not  be  safely 
done — to  understand  the  makeup  and  the  nature  of  paint — 
to  know  what  ingredients  are  best  and  why. 

All  this  enables  a  man,  first,  to  select  wisely  both  his  paint 
and  his  painter  and,  second,  to  keep  clear  of  pitfalls  in  the 
6hape  of  adulterated  paint  and  incompetent  painters. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  paint  question  is  con¬ 
densed  in  our  little  Handy  Book  on  Painting. 

It  is  included  iD  Farm  Helps  No.  473.  Send  a 
postal  for  it.  If  there  are  children  in  your 
family,  or  your  neighbor’s  family,  ask  for  the 
Dutch  Boy  Painter’s  Book  for  the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(Philadelphia.  John  T  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  A  Oil  Company) 


The  money-saving  advantages  of  a  slate 
roof  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  who 
looks  the  question  squarely  in  the  face. 

No  roofing  material  except  slate  can 
give  the  satisfying  wear  that  a  slate  roof 
gives.  No  material  is  so  safe  and  sanitary 
—for  slate  is  rock,  and  solid  rock  cannot 
burn  and  does  not  rot  and  retain  filth. 

A  slate  roof  reduces  your  insurance  rate  and 
insures  healthful  cistern  water. 

It  cannot  wear,  warp,  decay,  rust  and  shrink; 
it  does  not  hold  snow  or  ice. 

Sea  Green  and  Purple 

Roofing 
Slate 

once  laid  settles  your  roofing  question 
forevar.  It  can  be  placed  on  any  building, 
new  or  old,  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  higher 
than  temporary  artificial  roofings. 

You,  reader,  should  be  greatly  interested  in 
avoiding  forever  roofing  expense  and  annoyance. 

This  Excellent  Book  FREE 

containing  sixteen  pages  of  specific,  practical, 
timely  and  helpful  hints  that  will  save  you 
money  in  the  final  selection  of  a  new  roofing  for 
any  building  on  your  farm.  Simply  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
your  copy  by  return  mail. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

(.Roofs  That  Never  Wear  Out ) 

310  Clark  St.,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today 
The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co.,  110  Dark  St. .Granville,  N.  Y. 

Send  the  book  "Roofs”  and  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  in  roofing. 

Name . 


LOUDENS  Bird-Proof 

Barrv-Doop 


Address . State. 

Style  roof. .... . Approximate  size.. 


7m 


Tandem 
Rollers 
Can’t  Get 

No  other  barn  0  2® 

Door  Hanger  rrack 
on  the  market  posit¬ 
ively  and  permanently  overcomes  all 

the  troublesofcloggingby  either  birds 

in  summer  or  by  snow  and  Ice  in 
winter.  There’s  no  opening  in  the 
Louden  Hanger,  except  a  narrow  slit. 

Made  of  one  solid  piece  of  s'eel  pressed  into 
shape.  Is  rust-proof;  will  last  a  life  time 

LoudenV™, Hanger 

is  the  only  one  on  the  market  having 
flexibletrack  which  prevents  gather¬ 
ing  of  trash  between  track  and  barn. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  need 
new  hangers  for  the  old  one,  get  the  hanger 
that  never  balks,  always  easy  to  operate. 

It  will  ease  your  barn  work  greatly  and  save 
you  time  and  money  to  Loudenize  your  whole 
barn:  Putin  Louden’s  Tubular  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Lifter  Carriers, 
Hay  tamers  and  Balance  Grapple  Forks. 
Sec  them  at  your  dealers.  If  he  has  not  our 
line  write  us  for  Free  catalog  and  send  your 
dealer’s  name. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

701  Broadway,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


Ask  the  Men  Who  Have  Used 
Hubbard’s  B!!E  FERTILIZERS 


Here's  what  two  of  them  say , 


The  Rogers  &  Ilubbard.Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs: — A  field  of  early  Mastodon  corn  yielded 
30  or  more  tons  to  the  acre.  Mastodon  corn  does 
not  grow  as  large  as  some  other  kinds  but  it  cars 
out  well.  We  weighed  some  of  the  ears  which 
weighed  from  2  1-2  to  2  3-4  lbs.  apiece. 

On  this  piece  I  used  300  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “  Bono 
Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure, 
after  applying  a  light  coat  of  barnyard  manure. 

S.  M.  Jones 
Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  23, 1911 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  . 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  some  very  fine  corn  of  the  long 
yellow  variety,  some  of  the  ears  HHnohos  long.  I 
used  at  the  rate  of  300 lbs.  to  the  acre  of  Hubbard’s 
‘•Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops 
Manure  broadcast  and  300  lbs.  in  the  hill  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  ‘‘Bono  Base”  New  Market  Garden  Phos¬ 
phate  and  have  harvested  175  bushels  of  corn  in  tho 
ear.  As  wo  had  no  rain  from  the  first  of  June 
until  August,  I  call  this  a  good  yield  and  speaks 
well  for  Hubbard’s. 

A.  Q.  Johnson 
Goffstown,  N.  It.,  Oct.  24,  1911 


need.  The  muriate  of  potash  contains 
salt.  The  chlorine  in  this  salt  will  unite 
with  the  lime  in  the  slag  to  form 
chloride  of  lime.  This  is  a  soluble  form 
and  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  quite 
easily  and  thus  lost.  The  sulphate  of 
potash  contains  little  or  no  salt  and  thus 
when  used  with  the  slag  will  not  form 
the  chloride.  There  would  be  no  such 
combination  with  the  acid  phosphate. 


Fertilizer  for  Clay  Soil. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  best  to  use  in 
home  mixed  commercial  fertilizer  for  corn 
on  a  clay  soil?  I  broke  up  sod  last  Fall 
and  sowed  to  rye,  and  I  will  plow  rye  under 
and  plant  the  field  to  corn.  The  field  would 
not  grow  hay,  as  it  had  not  been  plowed  or 
seeded  in  12  years.  m.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  mixture  of  200  pounds  of  dried  blood, 
400  tankage,  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
and  1000  pounds  acid  phosphate  ought  to 
make  the  corn  grow  on  that  old  sod.  Use 
500  pounds  at  least  per  acre. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


OUR  1912  ALMANAC  FREE 

It  tells  all  about  Bone  Base  Fertilizers 
and  how  to  use  them  for  general  or 
special  crops.  Send  for  it  today. 

- THE - - 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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“Crown  Budded”  Apple  Trees. 

J.  V.  I1.,  Crown  Point ,  Ind. — I  have  been 
reading  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
contributions  from  different  people  regard¬ 
ing  apple  trees  as  I  intended  putting  out 
an  orchard  this  Spring.  We  could  not  de¬ 
cide  as  to  whether  we  would  have  piece- 
root,  whole-root,  grafts  or  buds.  Now 
comes  a  nursery  company  of  Springfield, 
Ill.,  claiming  they  crown-bud  on  whole 
seedling  roots.  They  show  some  very  nice 
samples  of  wood.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  piece-root  grafting  and  the 
trees  usually  get  rotten  at  the  heart  and 
blow  over  in  five  or  six  years.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  their  methods  are  any  better 
than  those  used  by  other  nurseries,  as  they 
charge  $1  feaeh  for  their  trees,  while 
other  firms  sell  theirs  at  about  30  cents 
each. 

Ans. — This  matter  of  budding  apple 
seedlings  at  the  crown  is  nothing  new. 
I  have  seen  such  trees  for  the  last  50 
years,  and  they  are  good,  so  are  well- 
grown  root-grafted  trees  on  both  the 
“whole”  and  pieces  of  roots.  Indeed, 
the  only  difference  between  the  “whole” 
and  what  is  usually  called  “piece”  roots, 
is  the  size  of  the  pieces  used.  By  the 
“whole”  root-grafted  trees  is  usually 
meant  that  upper  six  inches  or  more  of 
the  seedling  is  used  while  the  “piece” 
root-grafted  trees  are  from  smaller  and 
usually  the  second  or  third  lower  cuts 
of  the  seedlings.  I  have  made  and 
grown  many  thousands  of  such  in  the 
nursery  and  later  in  the  orchard.  So 
far  as  the  trees  “rotting  and  falling 
over”  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  good  reason  for  it  if  the  trees 
are  well  grown,  which  they  usually  are. 
The  dollar  a  tree  price  is  enormous, 
and  looks  as  though  it  was  based  on 
a  deceptive  understanding  that  the 
nursery  wishes  to  create.  Good  budded 
apple  trees  on  whole  roots  are  worth 
not  to  exceed  25  cents,  in  fair  sized 
quantities.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


Hog  Pasture  in  Orchard. 

J.  B.  G.,  Edinburg,  Va. — I  have  a  young 
orchard,  three  acres,  100  trees,  coming  into 
bearing.  This  orchard  has  received  good 
attention,  have  grown  cow  peas.  Crimson 
clover,  common  clover  and  last  Fall  grew  a 
good  crop  of  buckwheat.  What  time  can  I 
sow  rape?  Could  I  use  cow  peas  and  rape 
sowed  about  May  10,  using  300  pounds 
basic  slag  per  acre  for  hog  pasture,  and 
then  about  September  15  disk  and  sow  to 
Crimson  clover?  Will  it  pay  best  to  sow 
Soy  beans  and  Crimson  clover  about  June 
20?  I  would  like  to  have  early  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  I  will  take  care  of  the  trees  to  keep 
hogs  from  rubbing. 

Ans. — No,  it  will  not  do  to  sow  cow 
peas  and  rape  together,  for  the  peas 
should  not  be  sown  till  the  weather  is 
warm,  while  the  rape  can  be  sown  as 
early  as  you  can  work  the  soil  in  good 
shape,  and  if  the  rape  was  sown  with 
the  peas  it  would  probably  be  smothered 
by  the  peas.  Sown  early  it  will  be 
some  time  before  you  can  turn  the 
hogs  on  the  rape,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  eaten  it  down  you  can  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  your  section.  The  cow 
peas  would  make  better  hog  feed,  but 
they  would  be  later  in  coming  into  use 
or  coming  off,  and  the  clover  should  be 
sown  in  Shenandoah  County  earlier 
than  the  hogging  off  of  peas  would  al¬ 
low.  w.  f.  masse v. 


Pears  for  Northern  New  Jersey. 

J.  A.  D.  (No  Address). — 1.  Will  you  state 
which  variety  of  the  pear  is  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  sort  to  plant  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey?  We  were  given  -00  Anjou  trees  last 
year  by  one  who  told  us  that  this  is  a 
great  commercial  variety  for  this  section, 
and  now  along  comes  a  farmer  who  gave 
me  a  copy  of  your  paper  in  which  I  read 
that  this  variety  will  not  set  fruit  alone 
if  the  trees  are  planted  in  solid  blocks  of 
six  foot  rows.  Can  we  plant  other  varieties 
on  the  sides  and  along  the  ends?  We  arc 
going  to  plant  50  Bart.letts  bought  this 
year.  Will  this  variety  do  for  the  purpose? 
2.  Is  the  McIntosh  apple  good  for  this  sec¬ 
tion?  3.  Can  Prunus  Pissardii  be  grown 
by  cutting  or  how?  Can  I  make  cuttings 
now  or  later  and  plant  them  in  cold  frame 
and  raise  new  plants  from  them? 

Ans. — 1.  It  has  not  been  proved  by 
careful  tests  that  the  Anjou  and  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  will  cross-pollinate  each  other 
well,  but  they  may  do  so.  Clapp  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  all  pollenizers 
among  the  pears,  and  would  be  well 
to  set  near  the  Anjou  and  Bartlett  trees 
to  fertilize  their  flowers.  It  would  be 
well  to  take  up  a  row  of  the  Anjou 
trees  and  plant  in  their  stead  a  row  of 
Clapp.  With  plenty  of  bees  to  carry 
the  pollen  these  few  trees  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  rest. 

2.  The  McIntosh  apple  does  very  well 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  may  be 
planted  with  good  hopes  of  success 
there.  • 

3.  Cuttings  of  such  things  as  are 
grown  in- that  way  may  be  made  now 
and  put  in  the  open  ground  when  Spring 
opens.  Prunus  Pissardii  is  usually 
propagated  by  budding,  but  in  rare  cases 
it  will  grow  from  cuttings. 

H.  e.  van  deman. 


N.  Y.  STATE  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Drainage  Association  convened 
in  Room  222,  Dairy  Building,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  19  and 
20,  four  sessions  being  held.  At  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  annual  meeting  a  broader  and  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  practice  of  farm 
drainage  is  evident.  This  increasing  in¬ 
terest  is  due,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculturist  is  quick  to  recognize 
and  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  and, 
second,  that  there  are  so  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  this  State  lying  near  the 
best  markets  which,  when  m'operly  drained, 
would  out-rival  the  possibilities  of  the  newer 
lands  of  our  far  Western  States,  and  less 
capital  is  required  to  purchase  and  bring 
our  State  lands  under  profitable  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Prof.  E.  O.  Fippin.  In  order 
to  show  the  scope  of  the  association,  I  quote 
from  the  programme.  The  experience  of 
Prof.  C.  O.  Dubois  in  the  use  of  the  cyclone 
ditcher  on  hill  land  was  very  instructive. 
The  discussion  on  drainage  machinery  was 
opened  by  C.  It.  White  with  a  lantern  slide 
lecture.  This  was  followed  by  the  writer's 
experience  in  using  the  cyclone  ditcher  in 
installing  10  miles  of  tile  drains  this  past 
season.  Mr.  .T.  F.  VanSchoonhaven  treated 
on  his  experience  in  orchard  drainage  on 
sandy  soil.  At  the  Monday  evening  session, 
Mr.  David  M.  Dunning,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  awarded  the  prize,  last  year,  for 
the  best  report  on  experience  and  results  of 
drainage,  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  land  drainage  as  a  public  policy.  This 
is  a  broad,  practical  subject,  and  many 
good  suggestions  were  made.  He  said  the 
bank  that  he  is  connected  writh  never  fore¬ 
closes  on  land  that  is  underdrained,  but 
gives  the  occupant  further  time  to  make 
good,  and  suggested  wfays  by  which  per¬ 
sons  who  did  not  have  the  means  to  drain 
their  land  could  procure  money  for  that 
purpose  on  satisfactory  terms.  This  would 
establish  confidence  and  encouragement  that 
would  cause  a  brightening  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  horizon  of  our  too  many  discouraged 
farmers,  and  give  a  new  uplift  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  progress.  Charles  J.  Mel¬ 
lon,  the  present  owner  of  the  Johnson  Farm 
at  Geneva,  told  of  the  good  and  lasting 
results  of  the  system  of  drainage  that  has 
been  in  operation  on  that  farm  for  the 
past  70  years,  and  exhibited  the  medals 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  from  France 
as  well  as  from  this  government  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  advance  wrork  in  farm  drain¬ 
age.  There  were  four  papers  offered  .in 
competition  for  the  prize  medals  offered 
for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  report 
of  a  drainage  system  installed  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  contestant. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session,  the 
drainage  situation  on-  some  of  the  State 
farms  was  discussed  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Robb, 
showing  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
State  along  the  line  of  demonstrating  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  drainage  field. 
The  paper  on  the  drainage  of  claj*  land,  by 
J.  Hunter  Black,  was  read  by  Lawrence 
E.  Doty,  as  Mr.  Black  could  not  be  present. 
Then  there  was  a  chalk  talk'  by  T.  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  showing  his  ideas  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  drainage  systems.  At  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  that  ensued,  the  following  (Committees 
were  appointed  :  The  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  are :  President,  J.  C.  II.  Cook, 
South  Byron,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  E.  O.  Fippin, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  and  treasurer,  C.  It.  White, 
Ionia,  N.  Y.  It  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
prize  drainage  contest  into  two  classes, 
operations  on  farms  of  under  200  acres  and 
another  set  of  prizes  for  farms  from  200 
acres  up.  Two  private  donations  of  $50 
each  were  offered  for  this  purpose,  and  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  any  member  who 
may  so  desire  to  subscribe  to  the  fund 
for  amounts  from  one  to  five  dollars.  This 
whole  matter  of  prizes  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  David  M.  Dunning,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  E.  Cox,  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  Beckwith,  Hilton,  N.  Y.  At  the 
last  session  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  Burt 
Olney  told  of  the  miracle  of  300  miles  of 
tile  drains  on  their  large  farm  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  and  J.  E.  Mayhew  discussed  drain 
tile.  This  included  the  different  kind  of 
clays  used,  and  also  the  use  of  cement  as 
a  material  in  tile  manufacture.  This  latter 
branch  of  the  subject  called  forth  much 
important  discussion,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  made  apparent  that  the  proper 
manufacturing  of  this  class  of  tile  is  not 
yet  advanced  enough  to  warrant  a  very 
extended  use  of  cement  tile,  for  the  present 
at  least  Mr.  W.  II.  II.  Rogers  told  of  the 
very  remarkable  effect  that  tile  drainage  had 
accomplished  in  transforming  the  fields 
where  clay  had  been  removed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  brick  and  tile  into  the  best  of 
land  for  producing  heavy  crops  of  wheat 
and  grass.  As  the  drainage  convention  of 
1912  passes  into  history  we  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  hand  on  the  dial  of 
progress  in  agricultural  methods  has  been 
moved  forward  one  point  at  least. 

henry  e.  cox. 
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Pricas  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
neighbors’  addresses, 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Eno  ugh  to  Feed 
7 Cows  one  Year. 


70  Tons  of  Corn  From  One  Acre 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Harris,  Adrian,  Mich.,  planted  Kureku  Corn 
last  year  and  got  over  70  tons  per  acre.  Won  our  $50  prize 
for  heaviest  yield.  Other  competitors  scored  47,  42  and  40 
tons,  respectively,  to  acre.  Eureka  Corn  grows  tallest, 
has  most  leaves,  biggest  number  of  ears.  $100  gold  prize  for 
heaviest  yield  this  year.  Winners  announced  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Corn  Show,  Boston,  Nov.  20-24,  1912.  Eureka  Corn 
prices  are  low  this  year — write  now. 

U0SK  KK08.  CO.*  18  Front  St.*  W oreester^Mass. 


“EASTERN  SHORE 


THE  COLDEST  WINTER 

And  consequently  very  late  Spring,  has  left 
you  ample  time  to  get  one  of  our  catalogues 
and  send  an  order  for 

11  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

With  a  Jones’  Guarantee 

Grown  in  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  you  get  all 
the  small  fibrous  roots.  This  is  not  true  when 
plants  are  dug  from  firmer  soils,  even  though 
rich.  Those  little  roots  enable  our  plants  to 
get  a  quick  “hold”  in  their  new  home;  they 
will  out-distance  those  others  by  many  weeks 
growth.  You  will  want  our  kind,  so  write 
today  for  our  free  Book  and  a  summing  up  of 
the  situation  for  1913.  AU  other  small  fruits. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON 
Box  30  Allen,  M d. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Best  varieties  for  vineyard  and  garden.  Mil-  Send  lor 
lions  of  vines  for  sale.  Our  free  book  gives  FREE 
instruction  for  planting,  cultivating  and  prun-  Rn(IK 
ing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Issued  by  the 
largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the 
country.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


S2  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  J  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deso. 
price-list  free.  LK1MS  UOF.SCH  *  SON.  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N.  Y, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MVER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


McKAY’S  Peach  Trees - 

McKAY’S  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  — 
McKAY’S  Agricultural  Lime,  $3  per  ton 
McKAY’S  Catalogue  tells  about  them— and  mora 
—  W.  L.  McKAY.  Geneva.  N.Y.  Box  F 


CATALPA 


Trees.  Tree  to  Name.  Ten 
time.  T°nr  money  back  for  all 
trew that  prove  not  true  epecioia.  Also  Catal pa  seed.  X  have 
Cypress  Trees,  tho  most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROdERS,  Box  11  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  yonr  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
L'AMOKEAUX  NURSEIiY  CO.,  SCHOHARIK,  N.  Y 


TREES 

Catalog  Free 


150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1809. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


First-class  stock,  2  yrs.  old,  worth  *2.00, 
1  Baldwin,  1  Northern  Spy,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Seckel  Pear,  1  Tartarian,  1  Montmorency, 
1  K.arly  Richmond  Cherry,  1  Bradshaw,  l 
Lom bard,  1  German  Prune,  1  El berta  Peach, 
1  Orange  Quince— all  for  94  cents.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  and  other  offers. 

L.  W.  HALL  &  CO.,  Established  1879 
870  Cutler  Bldg. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper  &  Cauliflower.  W rite  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUnON  CO.,  Conynoham,  Pa. 

50,000  Wilder  &  Fays 

One  and  two  year  old,  $14  to  $18  per  M.  5,000  lots 

less.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 


FRESH  DUG 


Trees  and  Plants 
atWholesalePrices 


JO  Grape  Vines  Worth  $  1 .00  for  7Sc. 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  1  Campbell  Ea.  Black, 
2  Niagara,  1  Chas.  A.^Green  White,  1  Bright¬ 
on,  1  Delaware  Red.C  All  2  yr.  vines  for  75c. 
Send  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.  Also  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.,  Box  48,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SJRAWBERRIES 

Hants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million . 
120  acres  planted  in  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  of 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
'America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
■Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FKEK.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
(back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Saw 
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Use  my  plants— get  more  berries. 

SI  years  of  improving,  up- 
breeding  and  increasing  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Thomas  purebred 
plants  are  prolific  bearers,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  labeL  Cost  no 
more  than  “average  quality” 
plants.  I  breed  strawberry 
plants,  nothing  else,  have  200  acres.  Send  for 
free  48  page  Strawberry  Book.  65  engravings. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  market. 

Wm;  Tl.  „„„„  The  Strawberry  Plant  Man 

.W.  I  nomas,  256  Main  St..  Anna,  UL 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry. 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants.  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R-8  Bridgman.  Mlett. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  CROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Room  In 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE 
p  E-  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAb 

MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Berry,  75  centsper  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

BEEKMAN  &  WILSON,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown:  prices  low.  Descriptive  Hlus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selby  ville,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  Northern-grown  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  $2.00  per  1.000.  Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  J.  V.  MEEDER,  North  Girard,  Pa. 

UCUf  CTD  AUfDCDDICC  I  1912  Catalog  free  to 
nCTV  O  I  IIA  TVDC.IU1ICO  ■  all.  Reliable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS. 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

PI  AW  T9  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
iLnlt  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
liow  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


QTD  A  WRFDRIFQ-Get  the  best  plants  at 
D 1 1\A  YY  DEiIyIyIEhJ  jow  prices.  Send  for  our 
Catalog.  Try  BETHEL, 

ER  &  S' - 


30th  Annual 
one.  SLAYMAK 


best  new 
SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  l-VLANTS-Ail  the  new  and 
old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Illus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 


at 


Strawberry  Plants  ggjf  ger.i.ooo,  Descriptive 


Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY 


Forty  Varieties, 

>r  1,000.  Descriptn 

18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Ulus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.A.  VTRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

Strawberry  Plants  Hardy  Plants 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  NORTHERN  GROWN. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  H.  HENNING,  R.F.D.  8,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Sale. 

Also,  eight  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on  the 


500,000  ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on 

market.  We  have  selected  these  eight  kinds  out  of 
a  hundred.  We  also  have  a  few  pounds  of  selected 
New  Stone  Tomato  seed— the  kind  that  grow  the  big 
crops.  This  seed  was  saved  from  the  best  tomatoes 
we  could  get,  and  will  please  anyone  that  wants 
something  extra  fine.  Our  1912  Catalogue  will  bo 
mailed  to  you  for  the  asking,  giving  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  Roots,  Plants  and  Seed.  Tomato  seed$lM 
per  lb.,  postpaid.  CALEB.  BOGGS  8  SON,  "  Romance 
Seed, Plant  and  Truck  Farm.  CHESW0LD,  Del. 


ASPARA6IIS  ROOTS 


My  1912  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  Six  of  the  strongest, 
healthiest  and  thriftiest  varieties.  One 
and  two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We 
know  they  will  please  you.  Place 
your  order  now.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  There  is  big  money  in 
growing  asparagus  plant. 


STRAWBERRY  ePLAMTS 


You  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  bearing 
varieties.  For  $1.00  I’ll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood  or 
Heritage  varieties.  Try  them.  I  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist.  The  success  of  my  berries  is  my 
success.  You  will  do  well  to  plant  them.  Order  early. 
All  shipments  are  packed  with  skill  and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 
Free  catalog  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  and  Spray  Pumps,  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Box  R.  MOORESTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER,  46  years’  experience 
in  the  nursery  business  enables  us  to  know  how  to  grow  first- 
class  trees  and  what  the  varieties  are  without  guessing  at  It. 

—  - - We  have  no  bargain  counters  or  cheap  30b  lots,  every  tree  is 

an  ornament  and  moneymaker  in  your  garden  and  orchard,  sold  to  you  at 

following  any  other  policy  we  would  have  had  toauit  business  years  ago.  Our  annual  output 
is  325,000  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc,  »  end  for 
our  descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free.  D.  T.  MCCARTHY  6  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Niagara  Co,,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FRUIT  TREES 


S. 


etc  sow, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUll  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

Box  B,  Cayus»i  3NT.Y. 


FRUIT-TREES 


800,000  APPLES 
675,000  PEACH 


We  grow  what  trees  we  sell  direct  to  the  planter  from  ® 

chards  at  wholesale  prices  which  are  75%  less  than  you  pay  agents  and  dealers. 
Every  Tree  as  Represented  and  Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Free  from  San  Jose  Scale,  fresh  dug,  the  best  ior  orchard  Panting  and  personal 
attention  given  each  order.  Everybody  write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
Established  26  years;  250  acres;  capital  $60,000. 

IHALONEV  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  Box  IO  Dansville,  N.  v. 
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FIGHT  AGAINST  CODLING  MOTH. 

PART  I. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  in¬ 
sects,  the  apple  worm  or  Codling  moth 
must  be  considered  a  most  injurious 
pest  to  orchard  interests.  A  recent  esti¬ 
mate  places  the  annual  loss  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  caused  by  this  insect,  at 
twelve  million  dollars,  while  the  cost  of 
spraying  (much  of  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  inefficient)  amounts  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  three  million  dollars.  Wormy  ap¬ 
ples  are  altogether  too  abundant ;  25  to 
50,  or  even  75  per  cent,  of  the  picked 
fruit  may  be  injured  in  this  way.  Is 
a  continuation  of  these  conditions  nec¬ 
essary? 

The  habits  or  the  life  history  of  this 
insect  is  rather  generally  understood. 
It  is  known  that  the  Codling  moth  win¬ 


August  and  September.  Comparative 
tests  were  made  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  one  spraying  just  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  with  a  similar  treatment  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  second  application  about 
three  weeks  later,  at  the  time  when  the 
young  Codling  moth  larvae  enter  the 
fruit.  A  third  plot  received,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two  sprayings  described 
above,  a  thorough  application  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  July,  designed  especially 
to  check  the  second  brood.  One  plot 
was  sprayed  only  once  about  three 
weeks  after  the  blossoms  dropped,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative  value 
of  this  treatment.  Unsprayed  or  check 
trees  were  left  for  comparison  in  each 
of  the  series. 

The  poison  used  throughout  the  ex¬ 
periments  was  arsenate  of  lead  (about 
15  per  cent  arsenic  oxide)  at  the  rate  of 
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ters  as  a  whitish  caterpillar  in  silken 
cocoons  under  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  usually  in  oval  cavities  some  half 
an  inch  long.  The  caterpillar  changes 
to  the  pupa  with  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  and  we  have  the  grayish  brown 
bronzy,  retiring  moth  appearing  a  week 
or  two  after  the  apples  bloom  and  de¬ 
positing  eggs  shortly  thereafter.  The 
majority  of  the  moths  are  abroad  ap¬ 
proximately  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  blossoms  drop.  The  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  on  the  foliage  or  fruit  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  unaided  eye  much  like  a 
minute  drop  of  milk  about  the  size  of 
a  pin  head.  These  may  be  found  any¬ 
where  from  a  few  to  16  or  even)  28 
inches  from  any  fruit.  The  duration  of 
the  egg  stage  depends  upon  tempera¬ 
ture  conditions  and  is  approximately  11 
days.  The  young  apple  worm  feeds 
first  upon  the  foliage,  mining  into  the 
leaves  at  the  angles  of  the  midrib  and 
branch  veins,  and  gnawing  the  softer 
portions  of  the  surface.  Soon  it  starts 
in  search  of  an  apple,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  first  brood  entering  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end,  feeding  for  a  time  in  the  calyx 
cavity  and  then  making  a  more  or  less 
direct  path  to  the  core.  This  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  blossom  end  indicates  at 
once  the  great  importance  of  thorough¬ 
ly  poisoning  the  upturned  tips  of  the 
young  apples.  The  apple  worm  requires 
two  to  four  weeks  or  even  longer,  much 
depending  upon  temperature  conditions, 
to  complete  its  growth,  at  which  time 
it  deserts  the  apple  and  large  numbers 
crawl  down  the  limbs  or  trunk  in 
search  of  proper  shelter  where  the 
transformation  to  the  moth  may  take 
place.  The  second  brood  of  moths  ap¬ 
pears  late  in  July  or  during  August,  and 
caterpillars  hatching  from  the  eggs  are 
much  more  likely  to  enter  the  fruit  at 


two  to  three  pounds  per  50  gallons.  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  a  dilute  lime-sulphur 
solution  was  also  added  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  fungus  troubles.  The  outfit 
was  invariably  the  spraying  equipment 
on  the  place,  the  entomologist  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  supervising  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  thorough  treatment,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  upturned  blossom  ends  of 
the  young  apples  during  the  first  spray¬ 
ing.  Special  pains  were  exercised  at 
blossoming  time  to  lay  out  plots  so  as 
to  secure  a  nearly  uniform  setting  of 
fruit  on  the  experimental  trees.  That 
we  were  fairly  successful  is  evident  by 
the  yields  of  three  plots  in  1911,  which 
produced,  respectively,  16,638,  19,994  and 
20,926  apples.  In  no  instance  did  wq 
adopt  measures  so  far  as  spraying  oper¬ 
ations  were  concerned,  which  could  be 
considered  unprofitable  or  impractical. 
The  equipment  in  each  instance  was  a 
good  type  of  power  sprayer  with  two 
lines  of  hose  (the  hose  was  tied  to  poles 
and  the  spraying  done  entirely  from  the 
ground  in  one  orchard,  while  in  the 
other  a  tower  was  available),  and  the 
pressure  was  maintained  at  about  125  to 
145  pounds.  The  blossom  ends  were 
well  sprinkled,  though  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  penetration  of  the  poison  to 
the  inner  calyx  cavity.  The  leaves  were 
well  covered  with  the  poison  and  rarely 
flooded.  Only  three  gallons  of  spray 
and  a  minute  of  time  was  used  on  the 
smaller  trees.  This  does  not  sound  much 
like  10  to  30  gallons  of  mixture  per 
tree  and  spraying  irrespective  of  drip¬ 
ping  until  every  small  apple  has  a  dose 
of  poison  in  the  blossom  end,  a  method 
recommended  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  paper  by  a  Nebraska  man. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  obtained 
in  1909  show  practically  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  coarse  and  a  fine  spray,  while 


CHECK  TREE  UNSPRAYED,  1,869  SOUND;  225  WORMY.  Fig.  128. 


the  side  than  is  the  case  with  the  first 
generation.  It  is  well  known  that  ap¬ 
ples  touching  each  other  or  partly  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  leaf,  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  injured  by  this  second  brood  than 
free-hanging  fruit. 

The  past  three  years  we  have  been 
making  practical  tests  in  commercial 
orchards,  taking  special  pains  to  secure 
uniformity  in  varieties,  fruitage  and  in¬ 
festation  on  enough  trees  so  that  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
the  results.  The  plots  almost  invari¬ 
ably  consisted  of  42  trees  in  rows,  six 
trees  one  way  and  seven  the  other,  the 
central  six  being  the  test  trees  and  .  all 
fruit  produced  by  these  were  subjected 
to  careful  examination.  This  applied 
even  to  the  small  apples  dropping  in 


an  examination  of  the  young  fruit  just 
after  application,  demonstrated  that 
there  had  been  comparatively  little  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  spray  material  to  the  inner 
calyx  cavity.  With  this  data  before  us 
we  were  unwilling  to  insist  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  high  pressure  and  coarse 
sprays  in  order  to  obtain  this  penetra¬ 
tion,  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
a  high  pressure  and  excellent  distribu¬ 
tion  immensely  facilitates  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work,  both 
extremely  important  factors,  e.  p.  felt. 


“See  here,  you  old  rascal,  why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  this  horse  was  lame  before  I 
bought  him?”  “Wal,  the  feller  that  sold 
him  to  me  didn’t  say  nothin’  about  it, 
so  I  thought  it  was  a  secret.” — Life. 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  oil  lamp 
had  already  been  driven  out  of 
the  city  into  the  country  home, 
Where  gas  could  not  follow — so  we 
thought. 

In  those  days  we  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  a  country  home  lighted, 
with  gaslight. 

But  like  the  telephone  and  free  mail 
delivery  gaslight  has  finally  left  the 
city  to  become  a  common  rural  con¬ 
venience. 

In  the  year  1911,  the  up-to-date  vil¬ 
lager  or  farmer  not  only  lives  in  a  gas- 
lighted  house,  same 
as  his  city  cousin, 
but  when  he  drives 
home  on  a  cold, 
wet  fiight  he  actu¬ 
ally  lights  up  his 
barn,  his  barnyard 
or  porches  on  his 
house  with  this 
gas-light  by  simply 
turning  an  “igni-  || 
tiou”  button  on  a 
post  or  wall. 


- . 


100  LBS 


CRUSHED  ST0N8 


And  this  change 
seems  quite  like 
magic  when  you 
consider  that  this  ^ 
rural  gas-light  is 
home-made —  made 
by  the  family  it¬ 
self  right  on  the  premises. 

Take  fifteen  minutes  once  a  month 
to  make  all  that  can  be  used  in  a 
large  house. 

The  magic  is  all  in  the  curious  manu¬ 
factured  stone  known  commercially  as 
“Union  Carbide. ” 

'  This  wonderful  gas-producing  sub¬ 
stance,  “Union  Carbide, ”  looks  and 
feels  just  like  crushed  granite.  For 
country  home  use  it  is  packed  and 
shipped  from  warehouses  located  all 
over  the  United  States  in  sheet  steel 
cans  containing  100  pounds. 

Union  Carbide  won’t  burn,  can’t  ex¬ 
plode,  and  will  keep  in  the  original 
package  for  years  in  any  climate.  For 
this  reason  it  is  safer  to  handle  and 

store  about  the  premises  than  coal. 

*  *  * 

All  that  is  necessary  to  make 
“Union  Carbide”  give  up  its  gas  is  to 
mix  it  with  plain  water — the  gas,  which 
is  then  instantly  generated  is  genuine 
Acetylene. 

When  piped  to 
handsome  brass  chan- 
deliers  and  fixtures 
Acetylene  burns  with  -7 
an  intensely  brilliant,  Jr 
stiff  flame,  that  the  ~ 
wind  can’t  affect. 

This  flame  makes 
light  so  white  in 
color  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  *  ‘  Artificial 
light.  ’  ’ 

Experiments  conducted  by  Cor 


nell  University  have  proven  that  it  will 
grow  plants  the  same  as  sunlight  itself. 

Physicians  recommend  Acetylene  as 
a  germicide  and  a  remedy  for  eye- 
strain,  and  it  is  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant  in  fifty-four  hospitals  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Then,  too,  Acetylene  is  so  pure  that 
you  might  blow  out  the  light  and  sleep 
all  night  in  a  room  with  the  burner 
open  without  any  injurious  effects 
whatever. 

On  account  of  its  being  burned  in 
permanent  brass  fixtures  attached  to 
walls  and  ceilings,  Acetylene  is  much 
safer  than  smoky,  smelly  oil  lamps, 
which  can  easily  be  tipped  over. 

For  this  reason  the  Engineers  of  the 
National  Board  of  Insurance  Under¬ 
writers  called  Acetylene  safer  than 
any  illuminant  it  commonly  displaces. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
Acetylene  light  is  inexpensive. 

An  Acetylene  light  of  24  candle- 
power  costs  only  about  4  cents  for 
ten  hours’  lighting,  while  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  regular  oil  lamps  of 
equal  volume  cost  about  6  cents  in  ker¬ 
osene,  chimneys  and  wicks  on  the 
average. 

*  *  * 

Consider  this  carefully  and  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  the  fact  that  there 
are  today  no  less  than  185,000  town 
and  country  homes  lighted  with  home¬ 
made  Acetylene,  made  from  “Union 
Carbide.” 

Once  a  month  some  member  of  the 
family  must  dump  a  few  pounds  of 
“Union  Carbide”  in  a  small  tank-like 
machine  which  usually  sets  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  basement. 

This  little  tank-like  machine  is  auto¬ 
matic — it  does  all  the  work — it  makes 
no  gas  until  the  burners  are  lighted  and 
stops  making  gas  when  the  burners  are 
shut  off. 

The  lights  located  in  every  room  in 
your  house,  on  your  porches,  in  your 
horse  and  cow  barns,  or  barnyards  and 
chicken  yards  if  you  like,  will  all  be 
ready  to  turn  on  with  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  or  a  touch  of  the  button  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night. 

No  city  home  can  be  "as  brilliantly  or 
as  beautifully  illuminated  as  any  one 
of  these  185,000  homes  now  using 
Acetylene. 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-date,  enjoy 
modern  conveniences, 
and  keep  the  young 
folks  at  home,  write 
us  how  many  rooms 
and  buildings  you 
have.  We  will  send 
you  free  an  intensely 
interesting  lot  of 
facts,  figures  and 
booklets. 

Just  address  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company,  157  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Dept.  A.— 38. 
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Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 

“Tightcote”  Galvanized 

LAST  FOREVER  because  all  four  edges  as  well  as  the  weather  side  and  tinder 
sideare  galvanized  by  the  famous  Edwards“Tightcote”  process.  Each  and  every 
Edwards  “REO”  Interlocking  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc — after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Not  a  particle  of  the  shingle  but  that  is  thus  protected  by  the 
heavy  coat  of  galvanizing.  The  lowest  priced  roof  NOW  and  for  years  to  come. 
We  Have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  One  Man  in  Your  Community 

If  any  of  your  buildings  need  roofing,  you  are  over  wood  shingles  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  upart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 
Wo  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  inevery  case 


the  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings 
and  wo  will  quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwards  roof. 
freight  prepaid.  You  get  your  roof  at  agent’s 
price.  Write  for  the  offer  today  t 
The  shingles  are  made  of  high-grade  Besse¬ 
mer  steel  in  sheets  6  to  12  feet  long  and  24 
inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  galvanized. 

Beady  to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails  all  that 
is  required.  Anyone  cun  do  it.  Can  be  applied 

Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  373 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
323-373  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sfeol  Roofing  Material  In  the  World 


where  ~a  roof  covered  with 
*‘Reo”Steei  Shingles 
is  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning.  This  guaranty 
is  backed  by  our  $10,- 
000  Ironclad  Bond 
and  stands  forever. 


Edwards  Interlocking 
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Squash  and  Onion  Questions. 

0.  A.  R.,  Thomaston,  Me. — 1.  Is  the  Dun¬ 
lap  Prolific  Orange  Marrow  Squash  as  large, 
as  productive  and  as  good  quality  in  every 
way  as  the  Boston  Marrow?  If  so,  it  being 
about  two  weeks  earlier,  would  it  not  be 
a  safer  squash  to  plant  in  this  latitude? 
The  canning  factories  around  here  all  fur¬ 
nish  “Boston  Marrow”  seed.  2.  In  1910,  on 
one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  light,  somewhat  sandy 
soil,  I  raised  90  bushels  of  marketable 
onions.  The  variety  was  Gregory's  Imperial 
Yellow  Globe,  but  there  were  fully  15  bush¬ 
els  more  of  scallions,  good  for  nothing,  all 
necks  and  tops.  In  1911  I  planted  the 
same  piece ;  the  seed  I  used  the  year  before 
never  came  this  year  (it  was  my  fault,  I 
planted  the  seed  I  had  left  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year)  only  a  few  rows  at  one  side 
planted  to  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  came  up, 
and  owing  to  the  press  of  other  work  they 
were  not  tended  to  in  time  and  got  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds,  but  there  was  hardly  a 
thick  neck  among  them.  I  used  potato 
manure  both  years  4-6-10.  I  wish  to  plant 
the  same  piece  to  onions  this  year.  What 
do  you  think  caused  the  thick  necks  the 
first  year?  There  has  been  no  barnyard 
dressing  on  the  piece  for  years ;  some  pf 
the  weeds  last  year  were  as  high  as  my 
shoulder.  I  thought  by  the  weeds  growing 
so  rank  there  must  have  been  an  excess 
of  ammonia  which  caused  the  thick  necks 
the  first  year.  The  soil  is  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  but  dries  out  quick  on  top ;  can 
be  worked  the  next  day  after  a  rain. 

Ans. — 1.  Dunlap’s  Prolific  Orange 
Marrow  squash  is  a  new  one,  and  my 
advice  to  O.  A.  R.  would  be  to  make 
inquiry  at  the  cannery  and  find  out  if 
they  would  accept  it  when  grown ;  if  so 
to  plant  a  limited  amount  and  see  how 
it  does  in  his  latitude.  It  does  well 
here,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  for  anyone 
to  predict  how  it  would  do  in  Maine. 

2.  Weeds  will  grow  as  high  as  your 
shoulder  on  any  good  soil,  and  I  do  not 
think  your  scallions  were  caused  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia  in  the  soil.  I  rather 
think  it  was  caused  by  inferior  seed  or 
too  wet  a  soil  or  both.  From  what  you 
say  about  your  soil  retaining  moisture  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  was  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  G.  G.  I. 

Growing  Late  Celery. 

11.  G.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — I  would  like 
someone  to  straighten  me  out  on  how  to 
grow  celery  of  the  late  or  Winter  variety, 
large,  nutty  and  free  from  pithy  stalks  or 
rust.  I  am  told  to  spray  it  frequently ; 
cannot  see  why  that  would  help  it.  If  so 
when  should  1  do  it  and  what  with?  The 
land  I  shall  use  is  a  loamy  sand  with  a 
clay  sub-soil.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  south, 
is  good  Timothy  land.  It  had  celery  there 
last  Fall.  I  think  of  putting  clover  crop  in 
this  Spring.  What  shall  I  use  and  how 
handle  it  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  in 
time  ? 

Ans. — For  Winter  celery  experienced 
growers  plant  Giant  Pascal  or  Winter 
Queen;  both  are  good,  but  many  grow¬ 
ers  prefer  the  former  because  it  grows 
larger  and  is  just  as  fine  flavored.  As 
a  preventive  for  blight  and  rust  use 
Bordeaux  mixture  frequently,  say  once 
every  two  weeks.  Dissolve  one  gallon 
to  50  gallons  of  water  (smaller  amounts 
in  same  proportion)  and  apply  in  a 
spray.  Truckers  usually  grow  celery  as 
a  second  crop,  following  peas,  beans, 
early  potatoes  or  other  Spring  crops. 
These  crops  are  heavily  manured  so  that 
the  soil  is  enriched  and  in  better  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  use  plenty  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  in  preparing  the  land  for 
celery,  and  in  addition  many  growers 
use  a  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer. 
If  H.  C.  will  follow  this  method  I  think 
his  celery  will  do  better  than  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  plant  some  cover  crop  in  the 
Spring.  G.  G.  i. 

Peaches  in  Central  New  York. 

When  we  started  growing  peaches  and 
apples  22  years  ago  there  were  no  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  near  us,  and  we  had  to 
depend  almost  wholly  on  the  nurseryman 
and  his  catalogue.  We  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience,  except  in  a  small  way,  as  to 
varieties  or  conditions,  and  supposed  that 
a  peach  that  would  grow  in  one  place  and 
do  well  would  grow  anywhere.  Our  first 
planting  consisted  of  13  varieties  on  19 
acres,  and  I  think  we  were  quite  fortunate 
in  getting  four  out  of  the  13  that  did  well 
here.  The  four  were  Mountain  Bose,  El- 


berta,  Smock  and  Salway.  Out  of  these  we 
made  all  the  money  that  was  secured  from 
this  orchard.  The  varieties  discarded  were 
Crawford,  Early  and  Late,  Willetts,  Globe, 
Alexander,  Waterloo,  Wheatland,  Early 
Rivers,  and  Crosby.  When  we  began  setting 
more  extensively  we  started  an  experimental 
plot  and  have  tried  over  fifty  varieties  and 
are  setting  now  for  a  succession  Carman, 
Champion,  Elberta,  Stevens  Rareripe,  Smock, 
Iron  Mountain,  and  Salway.  Wc  have 
about  one  thousand  Hills  Chili  that  we  sell 
to  a  canning  factory,  and  they  are  all 
right  this  year,  for  there  are  enough  live 
buds  on  them  for  a  good  crop.  We  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  try  any  of  the  newer 
varieties,  or  those  that  have  not  been  tried 
out  in  their  localities  on  a  large  scale. 
What  we  try  to  get  now  are  the  varieties 
that  possess  most  of  the  following  qual¬ 
ities  :  Strong,  vigorous,  growing  trees ;  good 
bearers ;  hardy  in  bud ;  of  a  good  strain  of 
the  individual  variety,  and  good  sellers  in 
the  markets  we  ship  to.  We  have  only 
about  14  acres  of  apples,  Hubbardston, 
King,  Greenings  and  Spy,  which  all  do  well 
here.  t.  h.  king. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

The  Grower’s  Opinion. 

From  my  experience  I  think  the.  old  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  such  as  Baldwins,  Greening, 
King,  and  Twenty  Ounce,  are  the  best  for 
commercial  purposes  in  this  section.  I 
planted  an  orchard  one  year  ago  and  set 
only  these  four  varieties.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  newer  varieties  as  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  that  have  been  auite  profitable 
in  the  past  few  years,  but  the  market  for 
them  is  not  large,  and  from  the  present 
outlook  it  would  not  pay  to  set  them  now. 
There  are  a  few  other  varieties,  as  the  Spy, 
Spitzenburg,  Talman  Sweet.  Gravenstein  and 
Swaar  that  are  grown  here  that  are  fine 
apples,  but  do  not  bear  well  enough  to  be 
commercially  profitable.  J.  e.  allis. 

Orleans  Co..  N.  Y. 

More  Apple  Varieties. 

When  I  set  my  first  two  apple  orchards 
the  first  was  very  larsrelv  Baldwin,  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  all  Baldwin,  both  with  peaches  as 
fillers.  Then  I  set  Fall  apples,  by  the  filler 
method  in  1897.  and  later.  If  I  were  now 
to  set  an  orchard  here  I  would  set  by  the 
filler  method,  using  the  Baldwin  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  permanent  trees,  with  some  Hub¬ 
bardston  for  semi-fillers  on  my  lightest 
land.  Also  a  few  Ben  Davis  to  sell  late  in 
season  in  a  local  market.  But  at  least  half 
the  semi-fillers  would  be  Baldwins.  For 
Fall  apples  I  should  depend  largely  on 
Duchess  and  Wealthy  used  as  fillers.  I 
would  also  use  Wagoner  for  a  filler  as  a  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter  apple.  Were  I  sure 
my  location  would  suit  the  McIntosh  I 
would  use  that  as  a  semi-filler,  and  if  it 
proved  more  profitable  than  Baldwin,  keep 
it  as  permanent  trees.  But  it  has  varied 
so  much  with  me  on  different  varieties  of 
soil  I  have  gone  slow  with  it  lately.  Of 
course  one  must  fit  his  varieties  to  his  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  grower  near  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  has  a  big  advantage  over  one  who 
must  ship  by  frieght  in  the  handling  and 
selling  of  Summer  and  Fall  varieties  of 
apples.  The  grower  who  has  a  thousand  or 
two  barrels  of  first-class  Baldwins  will  find 
no  trouble  to  secure  a  buyer  wherever  he  be 
located  in  New  England.  I  have  spent  quite 
a  little  in  testing  varieties  new  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  I  believe  the  commercial  grower 
can  spare  a  row  or  two  for  that  purpose  to 
good  advantage.  Stayman  and  Banana  show 
promise  of  value  to  him  who  has  condi¬ 
tions  that  suit  those  varieties.  But  those 
who  will  be  sure  of  good  profits  will  be 
those  who  stick  to  tried  and  standard  varl- 
ties  that  are  adapted  to  their  locality  ;  and 
when  they  find  something  they  know  is  bet¬ 
ter,  dip  in  quick.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  Co..  Mass. 


The  Mother  Apple. 

I  would  like  to  get,  through  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  ideas  that  any  readers 
may  have  regarding  the  “Mother"  apple. 
Rhode  Island.  o.  a.  c. 


Frosted  Seed  Potatoes. 

Will  potatoes  that  have  been  frosted  in 
cellar  sprout  and  make  good  seed? 

Portland,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  c. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  sure. 
Take  fair  samples,  cut  them  as  for  seed 
and  put  in  a  warm  sunny  place.  If  they 
are  fit  they  will  send  out  good  sprouts. 


The  outlook  for  peaches,  small  fruits  and 
apples  is  good  in  this  section.  The  severe 
Winter  has  kept  Elberta  buds  back ;  they 
are  hardly  swollen.  This  time  last  Spring 
(February  24),  the  petals  were  falling.  Of 
course  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  to  lose  the 
crop,  but  at  this  time  the  outlook  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flattering.  This  part  of  Arkansas 
(south  of  the  Ozarks),  has  a  rceord  of  27 
peach  crops  in  30  years.  j.  n.  p. 

Russellville,  Ark. 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub  ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Boxi^Grenloch,  N.  J. 


r/fDFF’Q  FARM  SEED 

I  \J  BARGAINS 

Special  Prices  for  March  and  April  Sales 

100  bus.  Soy  Boans — 200  bus.  Cow  Pens — 75 
bug.  Fancy  Timothy — 50  bug.  Med.  Red  Clover 
— 200  bus.  Alfalfa  (Bargain  Price) — 2000  bus. 
Regenerated  .Swedish  Select  Oats — 2000  bus. 
Seed  Corn  (10  varieties)  High  Germination — 
2000  bus.  Seed  Potatoes.  Full  line  of  other 
Rtock — everythin)?  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
Free.  Will  mail  samples  if  wanted. 

W.  N.8CA RFF,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

SEED  POTATOES 

MAINE  GROWN— EARLY  and  LATE. 

COBBLERS  A  SPECIALTY - CATALOG. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN . ItAMFOItl),  PA. 


Plant  Trees  in  Poultry  Yards 

DOUBLE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Chickens  eat  the  insects  and  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees.  500,000 
trees  lor  sale— Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach, 
Quince  and  Cherry.  All  northern  grown, 
hardy,  healthy,  shapely,  and  true  to  name. 

AGENTS  PRICES  CUT  IN  TWO%  V  !«/)/)  C' 

QreejL§M ^ 

Save  about  half  of  agents’  prices.  Get  your  trees 
direct  from  us.  Send  for  my  complete  1912 
catalog.  It  has  valuable  Information  for  you. 
Send  now  and  I  will  give  you  my  illustrated 
book — “How  I  Made  The  Old  Farm  Pay.” 
Established  33  years.  Capital  1 100,000 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  22,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Seeds  Free 


If  you  want  the  very 
best  Farm,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds 
you  must  sow  JUNG  QUALITY  SEEDS.  To  get 
new  customers  we  will  send  Free,  with  our  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog,  a  pkt.  of  Giant  I’rizetaker  Tree  Tomato. 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  26,  RANDOLPH,  WlS. 


O  I  TO  Reg.  Swedish  Select  and  Sensation.  Two 
UA  |  O  best varieties.  Samples  free.  Seed  Corn; 

Imp.  Learning,  Reid’s  and  White  Cap. 
Get  Our  Catalogue.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

Clover,  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  Of 
Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamples 

A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


SEED  CORN 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue  tolling  how 
we  select  ami  dry  the  seed  and  showing  actual 
photographs  of  our  high  yielding  varieties. 

C.  C.  VALE,  B.  No.  10,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


froteSEED 


If  you  want  Garden  Truck  that  is  choice,  splendid 
growing,  real  money-making,  plant  Gregory's 
Honest  Seed.  For  over  fifty-five  years  the  main 
reliance  of  New  England  and  other  gardeners. 

This  year’s  specials  include  Swoet  Com 

Squash,  Peas  and  Cucumbers  of  rare  merit 

Vou  Will  Like  Our  Catalogue 

Lists  the  best  not  only  in  Vegetable  Seed,  but  In  Flow- 
ers.  Bulbs,  and  Small  Fruit.  De- 
pendable  descriptions  always. 

HDNEST^^  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

IsgTjSifr  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SOU, 

14  Elm  St,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


ONION  SEED  8®,“« 

Yellow  Danvers,  $1.10;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globo, 
$1.50;  Prizetaker,  $1.40;  Southport  Red  Globo,  $1.40; 
lied  Wethersfield,  $1.25  per  pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS  — Fancy  Yellow,  $2.25;  White, 
$2.75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
New  Enkhnizeu  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  ttao  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer: — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


FRUIT  TREES 


We  have  the  nicest  lot  of  guaranteed  fruit  trees 
you  ever  saw— apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches.  All  grown  in  the  north,  hardy,  healthy, 
absolutely  free  from  scale.  And  they’re  all 
going  to  be  sold  at  bargain  prices. 

We  Do  Not  Sell  Through  Agents 
No  need  of  your  paying  agents’  commissions 
and  expenses.  Buy  direct  from  the  nursery. 
Wesaveyou  about  half  the  price  agents  charge. 

Get  Our  Nursery  Book 
Tells  how  to  plant  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  care  for  them,  when  and  how 
to  spray.  Gives  a  fund  of  information  and 
quotes  prices  that  are  bound  to  interest  you. 
We  prepay  the  freight  on  orders  of  $5  or  more. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
595  Culver  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Yi 


MAKE  YOUR  CARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  seeds  do  not  happen. 
They  result  from  long  and  intelli¬ 
gent  breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege¬ 
tables.  Use  Ferry’s. 

For  sale  everywhere. 

1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  C0„  Detroit,  Mleh. 


PERRYS 


DibbEe’s  Farm  Seeds 

SEED  POT/XTOES  —  31  varieties,  Early,  Medium  and  Late.  Northern  grown,  and 
from  fields  free  from  blight.  Any  Quantity  from  single  barrel  to  car  loads. 

SEED  OUTS - Early,  bright,  heavy  grain— thoroughly  recleaned  and  enormously 

productive. 

SEED  BARLEY—^ Dibble’s  Canadian  Six-Itowed,  with  a  record  of  54  bushels  per  acre, 
40  acres  on  the  Dibble  farms. 

SEED  CORN - Of  high  germination— four  varieties— best  for  crop  and  the  silo.  We 

offer  tiie  product  of  300  acres. 

CLOVER  SEED ,  TIMOTHY  and  ALFALFA - Celebrated  D.  B.  Brand,  99.50#  pure  or 

better.  The  highest  obtainable  in  this  country. 

Send  for  Dibble’s  comprehensive  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  samples  of  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Timothy  and  Seed  grains  for  testing.  FREE. 

6*Arets  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
Prom  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


|  =11  - H  H -  - 

Burpee  is  a  Name  that 


”l 


has  been  long 
considered 
synonymous 

with  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  Planters  everywhere  who  value 
Quality  in  seeds  are  invited  to  write  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL  FOR  1912,  which  is  acknowledged  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.”  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  If  so,  kindly  write  to-day! 

I  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j[ 

-  II  io  "  II==fl 


SEEDS  PRODUCE  BIG  CROPS 


When  buying  your  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  consider  quality  before 
cheapness.  Our  1912  illustrated  Seed  Annual  describes  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  of  tested  value — write  for  one  to-day. 

FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE 

- — —  SEEDSMAN  ■ 

1  1  6  S.  PEARL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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STARTING  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

IF.  H.  W.j  FederaWburg,  Md. — Would 
Prof.  Massey  of  Maryland  tell  me  how  to 
grow  sweet  potato  plants,  what  time  of  year 
to  set  out  in  field,  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  to  use,  and  which  is  the  best 
kind  for  yield  and  market? 

Ans. — To  get  good  sweet  potato 
plants  you  need  first  good  sound  seed 
potatoes.  Then  I  have  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied  the  getting  of  the  plants.  I  make 
no  hotbed,  but  bed  them  in  a  layer  of 
clean  sand  in  a  cold  frame.  Then  cover 
with  two  inches  of  sand  and  water  well 
with  tepid  water,  put  on  the  sashes  and 
keep  them  closed  all  the  time  till  the 
sprouts  begin  to  show.  Then  air  must 
be  given  in  sunny  weather  daily,  and 
if  the  bed  gets  dry  water  with  tepid 
water.  Start  the  bed  about  the  last  of 
March,  and  you  will  get  good  plants  as 
early  as' it  is  safe  to  set  them  out.  Grow¬ 
ing  in  sand  they  make  strong  roots  and 
are  more  healthy  than  in  a  manure- 
heated  bed.  Some  growers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  use  beds  with  flues  under  them  to 
give  heat,  and  I  saw  one  where  the 
owner  has  put  a  hot  water  boiler  in  a 
pit  and  run  the  heating  pipes  through 
the  soil.  It  looked  to  me  like  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  heat  all  outdoors,  and  I  told 
him  he  had  better  put  a  greenhouse  over 
the  bed.  To  make  a  fire-heated  bed  it 
is  always  better  to  make  an  excavation 
the  size  of  the  whole  bed  and  build  a 
furnace  at  one  end  and  carry  the  flue 
through.  Then  put  a  floor  over  on 
which  the  bedding  material  is  placed 
and  you  will  have  a  hot-air  chamber 
under  the  whole  bed,  while  if  the  flue 
is  run  through  the  soil  you  will  have 
an  overheated  streak  in  the  soil  that 
will  do  harm.  But  I  can  get  plants  as 
early  as  needed  in  the  plain  cold  frame 
under  glass  and  in  clean  sand,  and  I 
can  get  more  healthy  plants  than  in  a 
manure-heated  bed.  Sweet  potato  plants 


should  not  be  set  in  the  field  until  there 
is  no  longer  danger  from  frost.  You 
will  seldom  have  any  frost  to  hurt  in 
May,  and  May  is  early  enough  to  set 
them.  For  a  xertilizer  mixture  make  the 
following:  400  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  50  pounds  of  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  an  acre.  Run  the  fur¬ 
rows  shallow  and  put  in  the  fertilizer 
and  throw  a  furrow  over  from  each  side. 
Flatten  these  r'dges  a  little  and  set 


the  plants  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
For  the  northern  market  plant  the  Big 
Stem  Jersey  or  the  Gold  Skin. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 

DELAWARE  SWEET  POTATOES. 

I  came  here  from  Vermont  25  years  ago 
and  have  been  in  the  sweet  potato  business 
on  a  small  scale  since.  At  that  time  there 
were  but  few  sweets  grown  for  the  city 
market  here,  no  storage  house  In  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Now  there  are  four  storage  houses 
near  our  railroad  station,  holding  thousands 
of  baskets  of  as  fine  sweets  as  are  grown 
In  the  United  States,  equalling  the  famous 
Jersey  sweets.  The  cost  of  growing  an  acre 
of  sweets  varies  under  conditions.  The 
large  growers  who  use  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  can  grow  them  cheaper  than  the 
small  farmers.  As  many  of  my  inquiries 


come  from  the  small  farmers,  I  will  give 
the  cost  of  the  small  farmers  as  near  as  I 
can. 

We  usually  use  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer, 
running  from  $25  to  $32  per  ton,  to  the 
acre ;  cost  of  fertilizer,  $14 ;  average  cost 
of  sweet  potato  sprouts,  8,000,  75  cents 
per  1,000,  $6;  labor,  $12;  total,  $32.  The 
yield  of  best  growers  will  average  150 
bushels  of  No.  1  sweets,  and  about  30 
bushels  No.  2,  bedding  roots  or  used  for 
canning,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  sale, 
besides  the  roots  which  are  used  for  food 
for  stock.  Roots  sell  for  10  cents  a  bushel. 
No.  2  or  canning  potatoes  sold  this  season 


for  32  cents  per  bushel.  No.  1  are  worth 
now  $1.27  per  bushel  at  station  here.  They 
are  higher  this  year  than  an  average  year 
An  average  price  for  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  would  run  from  90  cents  to  a  dollar. 
This  price  is  received  by  growers  who 
study  their  business,  store  their  sweets 
and  take  advantage  of  the  prices  in  the 
markets.  The  prices  at  the  storage  house, 
sweets  delivered  right  from  the  field, 
brought  last  Fall,  about  the  best  No.  l’s, 
60  cents  a  bushel.  When  sweets  are  stored 
for  late  market  there  is  the  cost  of  stor¬ 
age  and  shrink  to  come  out  of  the  profit. 
We  pay  here  seven  cents  per  bushel,  or  as 
received  here  four  cents  per  basket  holding 
five-eighths  of  a  bushel.  The  shrink  in 
storage  with  me  last  season  was  20  per 
cent,  that  would  leave  120  bushels  at  sell¬ 
ing  price  to-day  $1.27,  $151  for  the  No.  1 


potatoes.  The  bedding  or  canning  potatoes 
and  roots  are  worth  $10,  at  a  low  esti¬ 
mate.  The  yield  as  given  here  is  the  crop 
of  sweet  potato  growers  who  give  their 
attention  to  and  study  the  business  and 
make  the  growing  of  sweets  a  specialty. 
They  are  a  crop  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
The  growing  of  sweets  is  just  adapted  to 
the  Eastern  and  New  England  farmers  who 
are  used  to  the  hoe,  and  their  industry  and 
frugality  usually  insures  success. 

As  to  the  cost  of  tools,  teams,  land, 
and  so  forth,  10  acres  of  land  is  plenty  for 
the  small  farmer,  which  will  cost  him  say 
on  an  average  convenient  to  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  $100  per  acre,  without  any  buildings, 
in  a  good  neighborhood.  To  work  his  land 
he  wijl  want  one  horse,  wagons,  plow,  har¬ 
row  and  cultivator,  hoes  and  transplanting 
tools.  One  can  usually  get  time  on  part 
of  what  he  pays  for  his  land  by  paying 
the  legal  interest.  In  Sussex  County,  Dela¬ 
ware,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  growing  No.  1  sweet  potatoes. 
Decide  where  you  want  to  go,  and  go>  right 
there  and  visit  the  sweet  potato  growers ; 
they  will  be  glad  to  advise  you,  and  study 
their  land  where  they  grow  their  sweets, 
and  when  you  buy,  buy  the  same  kind  of 
land.  Fig.  87,  page  260,  shows  some  of 
these  fine  sweet  potatoes.  a.  a.  davis. 

Delaware. 


Limb  With  Corn. — Here  is  another  ex¬ 
perience  with  lime  used  in  connection  with 
corn.  We  have  a  piece  of  ground,  about 
two  acres,  on  which  we  put  35  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Our  neighbors  said  we  could 
not  raise  corn  on  our  ground.  The  first  sea¬ 
son  we  had  160  bushels,  that  was  the  result 
of  using  lime,  and  this  year  we  are  going  to 
try  it  in  heavy  truck.  It  gave  us  good 
satisfaction  by  putting  a  small  pinch  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill.  We  have  a  light  sandy 
loam,  high  ground  and  very  dry  all  season. 
Try  it  once.  w.  t. 

Seaville,  N.  J. 

Keep  Track  of  the  Farm  Tractor. — 
Much  is  to  be  expected  of  the  farm  tractor. 
It  is  a  success  on  level  land  free  from  ob¬ 
structions.  Who  has  used  it  on  hilly,  stony 
lands?  It  would  be  interesting,  and  it  is 
important,  to  collect  data  on  this  subject 
so  that  more  rapid  progress  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  may  be  made.  We  ought  to  know  if 
the  air-cooled  motor,  and  if  kerosene  as  a 
fuel  for  motors,  are  successful  for  farm 
work.  I  have  used  an  automobile  with  air¬ 
cooled  engine  for  six  years,  and  would  uso 
no  other.  May  we  not  hear  from  some  of 
your  readers  on  these  points  also? 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  deming. 


A  FREAK  SWEET  POTATO.  Fig.  129. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 


Adopted  by  127  Car  Makers 
And  by  Some  200,000  Users 


The  claims  made  by  tire  makers  can  never  settle  the  tire 
question. 

The  makers  of  cars  and  the  users  of  cars — the  men  who 
buy  tires — form  the  final  tribunal. 

These  men,  in  overwhelming  numbers,  have  decided  on 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires .  They  have  done  this  after 
years  of  experience. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  far  outsell  any  other  tire,  and  the 
demand  is  fast  increasing. 

23  Per  Cent  Here 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent'of  all 
ruined  clincher  tires  are  rim-cut. 

Clincher  tires  are  the  old-type  tires — 
the  hooked-base  tires — which  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  are  displacing. 

All  that  ruin — all  that  worry  when  a 
tire  runs  flat — is  saved  by  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

25  Per  Cent  Here 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  because  of  extra 
flare,  are  10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 

They  actually  average  16.7  per  cent 
oversize,  in  cubic  capacity,  compared 
with  the  five  leading  makes  of  clinchers. 

But  say  only  10  per  cent. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 10 
per  cent  added  carrying  capacity.  It 
saves  the  blowouts  due  to  overloading. 

And  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  percent  to 
the  tire  mileage. 

No  Extra  Cost 

When  we  had  smaller  factory  capac¬ 
ity,  these  patented  tires  cost  one-fifth 


Last  year’s  sale  exceeded  the  previous  12  years  put  to¬ 
gether.  This  year’s  sale,  up  to  this  writing,  is  running  three 
times  last. 

Over  900,000  have  been  used  to  date,  on  perhaps  200,000 
cars. 

And  127  leading  motor  car  makers  have  this  year  con¬ 
tracted  for  Goodyear  tires. 

When  200,000  motorists  reach  a  certain  decision,  don’t 
you  know  they  can’t  be  wrong? 

The  13-Year  Tire 

We  have  built  automobile  tires  for 
13  years,  every  year  better  and  better. 

To  make  actual  comparisons,  we 
have  tire  testing  machines,  where  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  worn  out  under  all 
road  conditions. 

There  we  compare  formulas,  fabrics 
and  methods.  There  we  compare  rival 
tires  with  our  own.  We  have  done 
that  for  13  years.  And  the  final  result 
is  the  Goodyear  tire  of  today. 

These  final  tires,  made  so  they  can’t 
rim-cut — made  10  per  cent  oversize — 
are  what  you  get  in  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

We  Control  Them 

There  are  imitations  of  No-Rim-Cut 
tires,  made  to  avoid  our  patents.  Our  Tire 
Book  explains  why  they  can’t  serve  the 
purpose. 

Don’t  judge  this  new-type  tire  by  experi¬ 
ments.  When  you  abandon  the  clincher, 
get  the  tried-out  tire.  Get  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

Our  1912  Tire  Book  —  based  on  13 
years  spent  in  tire  making  —  is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask  us  to 
mail  it  to  you. 


more  than  other  standard  tires.  Now, 
with  a  capacity  of  3,800  tires  daily, 
they  cost  but  an  equal  price. 

Tires  that  can’t  rim-cut  cost  the  same 


as  tires  that  do.  Oversize  tires  cost  the 
same  as  skimpy  tires. 

You  are  offered  that  choice  at  an 
equal  price.  Which  tire  will  you  take? 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


Both  tires  are  fitted  to  the  same  rim — the  standard  rim  for  quick-detachable  tires. 
The  removable  rim  flanges  are  simply  reversed  in  changing  from  one  to  the  other. 


No-Rim  Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont.  (562) 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

safe  delivery  insured.  Then,  after  You  save 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL  from 

we  refund  your  money  if  ojayYi ^5.00 
you  are  not  satisfied.  KbESRSSSI _ *2 

GOLD  COIN 

STOVES  and  RANGES 

Standard  for  fifty  yeara. 

Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book 

free,  tella  what  makes  a  store 
good.  Send  for  it. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Oak  St,,  Troy,  If.  Y, 


r  Low  Prices 

EES  "Freight  PAID 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest  | 
irsery  bargains  ever  offered.  Less  than  half 
its’  prices  1  AU  order t  guaranteed  I 
9  catalogue  will  save  you  money  1 
_i*t  buy  yonr  plants  till  you’ve  read  it. 

RICH  UNO  NURSERIES,  Box  119 ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y.' 

Jtochestcr  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


Make  Every  Acre  Net  $200  Each  Y ear 

I  An  acre  of  Berries  will  bring:  more  net  profit  than  ten  acres  I 
of  corn  or  wheat — WITH  LESS  WORK — five  acres,  more  | 
1  income  than  tne  salary  of  the  average  state  senator.  Be 
growing  is  a  solid,  permanent  business.  City  people  * 

%  are  eating  more  and  more  berries.  Prices  are^ 
jyjh  double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

3$)  Learn  the  facts.  Get  Knight’s  1912  Book^_ 

1  of  Small  Fruits.  It’s  free  if  you  write  soon. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  A  SON 
|  Box  105  Sawyer,  Michigan^ 


HCr  MONEY 

.  fOPYCiU^ 

an  Gardening 

J  Here’s  a  100  page  book  ofletters  f ’ 
from  Successful  and  Expert  i, 

GardcnersgivingtheinsideSecrets 
of  how  they  make  garden¬ 
ing  pay  big.  Tells  how  you  can 

Make  $400.  An  Acre 

I’m  giving  this  book  free  with  orders  for 
•2.00  worth  of  seedB— otherwi.e  25c,  which 
will  be  refunded  on  first  order.  Its  itOTF 
worth  more  to  you  than  all  the  text  I  KCC 


I  books  in  creation, 

J  Tells  how  to  overcome  ob- 
Istacles,  and  how  these 
Opeople  grew  big  crops  in 
ta  dry  year,  and  made 
J  gardens  of  all  sizes  pay. 

’  Get  your  copy ;  also  free 
r  catalog.  Write  today. 
HENRY  FIELD  4 
Box  fi6 
Shenandoah, 

Iowa, 


[  TO  MY 

ifStomeRs 


©/* 


Pofc 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  rS‘ 

One  Hundred  Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

J.  K.  KUHNS.. . CLIFT’ WOOl),  N.  J. 

ri  Jh  |  —Sweet  Potato  Seed, 

r  lm  Ea  Berry  Plants,  all 


kinds  Nursery  Stock. 

M.  N.  HOltGO, 


Catalogue  Free. 

•  •  VINELAND,  N.  J 


OUR 


GLOVER  and  TIMOTHY 

stands  the  highest  test  in  the  world  for  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  We  must  sell.  We  will  send  free  of 
charge  a  10c  package  mixed  garden  seed  to 
each  inquirer  who  wants  to  buy  seed. 

STOECKERSEED  CO.,  Bex 6,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


BARTLETT 
SECKEL 
and  BOSC 

The  great  trio  in  pears  — 
Bose  should  be  top-worked,  and 
nothing  beats  Sockal  for  this 
purpose.  Our  catalog  will  help 
you  get  a  safe  start. 

J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 

Dan.villc,  N.  Y 


FREE  TO  YOU 


For  72  Years^a 
Guide  To  The  besT 
Trees  and  Plants^ 


gTibl'r  An  in- 

' *  valuable  book 

for  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
.Standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every, 
y  specimen  true  to  species  and  in  prime  condi- jj 
tion.  A  world-wide  patronage,  developed! 
through  seventy-two  years  of  honest  dealing. 
Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
[  second  Annual  Catalogue. 

rr,  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,, 

jjffi  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  Box  33,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (j 


$25,000  a  Year  , 

That’s  what  M.  L.  Ruefenik,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makes  his  market  garden  yield.  Read  the  story 
of  his  method  and  secrets  of  most  successful 
gardeners  in  America  in  this  newest  book  for 
all  vegetable  growers. 

The  Market  Garden  Guide 
Learn  how  these  men  have  made  good.  Send$l 
today  for  this  book  and  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Weekly  Market  Growers  Journal 
Only  paper  printed  for  market  gardeners  and 
truck  farmers.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Write  today.  Address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
605  Walker  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  RURAh  NEW-YORKER 

Seeding  to  Oats  and  Peas. 

J.  J.,  Spencer  port?  N.  Y. — I  have  bought 
a  farm  and  find  now  that  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  we  had  last  year  neither  Tim¬ 
othy  nor  clover  caught,  and  there  is  no 
hay  of  any  kind  on  the  place.  Would  oats 
and  peas  make  a  good  hay  for  horses  and 
cattle,  and  how  sow  the  same?  Can  you 
sow  Hungarian  grass  after  the  oats  and 
peas  are  cut  and  get  a  crop  of  the  same 
this  year? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  should  sow  oats  and 
peas.  The  general  plan  is  to  seed  about 
five  pecks  of  the  Canada  peas  on  top 
of  the  ground,  and  plow  them  under 
with  a  light  plow,  or  work  under  with 
a  disk  harrow.  Then  sow  the  oats, 
about  three  bushels,  as  usual,  and  work 
them  under  with  a  harrow.  Many 
farmers  just  mix  the  oats  and  peas  to¬ 
gether  and  seed  with  a  regular  grain 
drill.  The  oats  and  peas  grow  up  to¬ 
gether  and  are  cut  when  the  oats  are 
soft  and  cured  as  hay.  There  would  be 
time  to  grow  Hungarian  or  millet  after 
the  oats  and  peas,  but  the  crop  will 
depend  on  the  rainfall  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground. 


March  16, 


Mind  You! 


Imports  of  Potatoes. 

A.  R.  II.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — Please  state 
the  amount  of  Irish  potatoes  being  im¬ 
ported,  from  what  country  or  countries,  the 
probable  amount  of  surplus  stock  there 
will  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  probable  effect  of  the  same  on  the 
potato  markets  of  the  North  Central  States? 
Are  there  any  being  shipped  west  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States? 

Ans— During  the  past  month  about 
1,105,800  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been 
received  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
most  of  them  came  from  the  British 
Isles,  though  there  were  some  large 
shipments  from  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany.  It  is  said  that  buyers  for  ex¬ 
port  on  the  other  side  are  finding  of¬ 
ferings  less  free  than  two  weeks  ago, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
fairly  steady  supply  from  Europe  until 
Cuban  and  Southern  potatoes  are  a 
decided  feature  in  Northern  markets. 
These  foreign  potatoes  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  port  cities  and  a  short 
distance  inland,  ordinarily  not  more 
than  100  miles.  The  crop  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  has  taken  care 
of  the  interior  demand.  The  heaviest 
producing  States  last  season,  in  order, 
were:  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Minnesota,  the  four  yielding  about 
120,000,000  bushels.  Prices  in  New 
York  have  for  the  past  month  been 
running  higher  than  would  have  been 
consistent  if  the  supply  had  all  been 
sound.  But,  owing  to  the  severe 
weather,  the  proportion  of  frozen  and 
frosted  stock  has  run  high  and  hence 
sound  potatoes  have  brought  a  premium. 

SOY  BEANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  reply  to  a  query  on  page  237  as  to 
the  raising  of  Soy  beans,  I  am  growing 
them,  and  give  the  reasons  why.  On 
my  farm  in  Madison  Co.  I  have  grown 
Soy  beans  for  14  years,  and  believe  them 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  feeds  that  can 
be  grown,  as  a  protein  feed  to  balance 
the  corn  silage,  and  save  buying  at 
least  one-half  the  grain,  as  cotton-seed, 
wheat  bran,  etc.  For  about  four  years 
I  experimented  with  growing  Soy  beans, 
trying  different  methods,  until  I  tried 
the  method  of  growing  with  corn  for 
silage,  which  method  I  still  use,  and  for 
10  years  I  have  planted  the  beans  just 
as  surely  as  I  did  the  corn  for  silage, 
and  by  so  doing  have  been  able  to  save 
at  least  one-half,  and  sometimes  more 
of  the  grain  bought  for  dairy  cows,  and 
calves ;  horses  are  also  very  fond  of  the 
mixed  corn  and  bean  silage,  and  do  well 
on  a  certain  amount  of  it.  I  have  also 
found  that  growing  the  Soy  bean  is  a 
benefit  to  the  soil,  as,  like  other  legumes, 
they  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
store  it  in  the  soil.  After  the  soil  is 
inoculated  so  that  nodules  are  found 
in  abundance  on  the  roots  of  the  beans, 

I  find  that  I  raise  better  corn  when 
beans  are  grown  with  it,  than  when  it 
is  grown  alone. 

I  am  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  the 
Soy  bean  is  one  of  the  best  crops  which 
can  be  grown,  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  who 
have  tried  them:  First,  the  saving  of 
grain second,  increase  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  third,  the  increase  of  the  crop. 
In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  the 
Soy  bean  will  stand  more  drought,  more 
wet  weather,  also  more  frost  than  corn, 
and  I  have  never  known  them  to  be 
troubled  in  any  way  by  blight  or  insects. 

I  have  found  no  disadvantages  in  grow¬ 
ing  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  believe 
they  are  a  great  boon  to  the  farmer 
who  will  try  them  thoroughly. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  f.  ingalls. 


At  Pruned  Prices ! 


Buy  Your  Trees  From  World’s  Greatest  Nursery 
Direct— at  25  Per  Cent  Discount— Freight  Paid 

Stark  Bro’s  direct-to-the-planter  policy  saves  you  a  big  pile  of 
money  on  your  trees.  You  may  buy  guaranteed  trees  of  the  famous 
Stark  quality  and  keep  the  agent’s  profit  yourself. 

Buy  Stark  Trees  with  an  86-year  reputation  behind  them — your  safest  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction.  Send  for  free  books,  which  tell  the  magic  story  of  prof¬ 
its  from  Stark  Trees,  and  how  YOU  benefit  by  our  having  no  salesmen  or 
agents.  Use  coupon  below. 


Don’t  You  Pay  Freight! 

Let  US  do  it.  W e  pay  freight  on  orders  $10 
net  or  more.  We  box  and  pack  free— the 
Stark  method  of  packing  Is  world-famous 
for  Its  thoroughness.  We  guarantee  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  Free  books  explain  this.  See  coupon. 

Stark  Trees  Grown  in  Soils  of  6  States! 

Your  future  orchard  profits  depend  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  the  Quality  of  the  trees  you  plant. 

To  be  able  to  sell  you  trees  that  you  can  bank 
on,  we  grow  each  kind  of  Stark  Tree  in  that 
soil  and  climate  where  It  develops  the  strong¬ 
est  root-system,  the  most  perfect  head  and 
the  most  luxurious  foliage  (which  means 
tree-health  and  vigor).  To  do  this.w/e  have  8 
great  nurseries  in  6  different  states.  It  is  a 
proven  fact  that  no  one  soil  and  climate  will 
grow  all  kinds  of  trees  to  the  height  of  perfection. 

Don't  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  planting 
trees  of  questionable  quality.  Plant  Stark 
Trees—' with  an  86-year  reputation  for  depend¬ 
ability  behind  them.  Free  books  explain 
this  fully. 

FREE!  “The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds” 

Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book  crammed,  jammed  full  of  facts  that  mean  much  money  to 
you.  Trustworthy  information  from  our  Special  Service  Department — expert  Horticulturists. 

I  Not  a  catalog,  but  a  priceless  collection  of  authentic  planting  information.  ALSO  FREE. 
| Stark  Condensed  Year  Book.  This  valuable  volume  coins  cash  for  every  man  lucky  enough 

to  send  for  one. 

Old  orchardists  find  almost  as  much  helpful  Information  in 
this  book  as  beginners.  Stark  Bro’s  complete  catalog  included. 
We  are  able  to  give  both 
of  these  books  free.  One 
set  to  one  address  only. 

Tear  out  coupon  today—  *  „„„„  I 

now  —  as  editions  are!  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  | 
limited  and  It’s  "first!  Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries  and  • 

come,  first  served.”  i  Orchards  Co. 


Remember,  These  Are 
Exclusive  Stark  Features 

— Lower  Prices  for  1912. 

— 259&  Discount  to  Mail  Order  Buyers. 

—Freight  paid  on  orders,  $10  net  or 
more. 

— Free  boxing— free  packing. 

—Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

—Special  Service  Department  Advice 
to  Growers. 

—Free  Books. 

—Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

—Three-quarters  of  a  century  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark 
product. 

—A  milllon-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 

— Fastdaily  refrigerator  freight  service. 


tark  Bro’s  Nurseries} 


438  Slark  Station,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
Send  me  free  books  without  ob¬ 
ligation  on  my  part. 

Name......  ......  ... _ ....  .... 

Address  ...... _ _ _  .... 


...  i 
■ 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857-THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS-X912 

Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food  Values  than  are  the  most  Expert  Chemists. 

Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to  you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year 

GENUINE  (THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(Basic  Slag  Meal) 

Some  of  the  Trophies  Wen  by  Fruit  Raised  With  This  Superior  Phosphate  at  the  Great  New 
England  Fruit  Show,  Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association’s  Cup  Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island 
for  Best.  Commercial  Exhibit  of  Packed  Fruit.  Won  by  Greenings  offered  by  Gov.  Pothier,  of  Rhode 
Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut.  bland.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  bland. 

Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples  Sweepstakes  for  Best  Box  of  Apples  Packed 
offered  by  Gov.  Foa,  of  Massachusetts.  Won  by  for  Market,  $75.00.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm, 
T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  bland.  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Take  No  Chances — For  Your  Own  Protection  Insist  on  Hav¬ 
ing  the  Genuine  With  Our  Trade  Mark  on  the  Tags 

Write  for  "‘Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop,**  or  *  ‘  Up-to-Date  Fruit 
Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder ” 

THE  C0E-M0RTIMER  CO.  51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


CLOVER  A".  TIMOTHY  BOTH 

Cheapest  and  Bent  Seeding  Known, 
Alsike,  Glover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al- 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76-page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheaj»*  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box5G0  CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


QflY  RFANQ  MIKADO  &  MONGUL 

wwl  llbnllW  Splendid  v a r ieties, 
for  hay  and  the  heaviest  yielders  of  seed.  Ripened 
perfectly  here  in  the  mountains  of  Pa.  Grown  by 
me  from  seed  purchased  from  the  introducer.  Also 

DUROC  JERSEY  RED  SWINE  Pigs,  either  sex. 

Spring  pigs  will  be  ready  in  April  and  May. 

It.  W.  McALLEN . Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO..  Box  223  Meehaniosburg,  O. 


Perry, 

Ohio 


Call’s  Nurseries, 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


The  largest,  best  keeping,  handsomest  Onions  are 
produced  from  Northern  Orown  Seeds.  8alzer*n  . y 
Seeds  are  grown  in  the  extreme  North,  are  / 
pedigree  stocks,  and  for  purity,  vitality  and 
yield  are  unsurpassed.  Catalog  tells. 

8  MARKET  SORT8,  12c. 

The  following  are  the  three  most  popular 
sorts:  One  laree  package  each  W  hi  to  i 
Portugal,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  \ 
and  Bed  Wethersfield,  to  test,  12o. 

FOR  16c. 

10,000  kernels  of  splendid  Lettuce,  Radish, 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Ouion,  Celery, 

Parsley,  Carrot,  Melon  and  Flower  Seeds 
producing  bushels  oTvegetables  and  flowers 
for  16c  postpaid.  Our  great  Plant  and  i 
Seed  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day 

■totwiA.SatwSgriCo.M4  S.lttSUaCrom,«»/ 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  GUARANTEED  TREES. 

I  think  the  two  following  letters 
would  be  of  value  to  your  readers.  I 
am  about  to  start  a  little  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  m  a  Southern  State  for  my  young 
people,  and  to  get  stock  trees  and  plants 
I  wrote  to  a  prominent  nursery  com¬ 
pany  for  an  absolute  guarantee  as  to 
variety  fitting  the  label.  The  answer 
is  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  our  guarantee  of  genuineness, 
would  say  that  you  seem  to  have  entirely 
the  -wrong  idea  about  it.  We  don’t  know 
what  business  you  are  in,  but  we  notice 
you  write  “I  made  my  scions  from  bearing 
trees  and  I  know  that  a  variety  is  the  one 
I  graft.”  If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
only  a  little  grafting,  and  are  very  careful 
about  it,  no  doubt  you  can  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  all  will  be  correct.  But  suppose 
you  were  doing  business  on  a  large  scale 
where  you  were  obliged  to  employ  one  man, 
two  men,  or  a  dozen  men,  would  you  then 
be  willing  to  certify  that  every  graft  that 
had  been  "worked  by  all  of  these  men  had 
gone  through  with  no  mistake?  And  even 
with  yourself — did  you  not  ever  make  a  mis¬ 
take?  The  writer  knows  that  he  tries  to 
be  exact  about  everything  he  does,  but  once 
in  a  while  things  will  go  wrong ;  and  we 
believe  it  is  the  same  with  every  living 
mortal. 

In  the  propagation  of  trees  there  are 
many  chances  of  mistakes  from  the  time 
the  tree  is  budded  until  it  is  shipped  to  the 
planter,  as  it  takes  a  large  number  of  men 
to  look  after  all  the  work  of  a  nursery 
business.  There  are  many  kinds  of  trees 
that  can  be  identified  just  from  the  looks 
of  the  tree — its  form  of  growth,  character, 
color  of  wood,  etc.,  but  there  are  many 
other  kinds  that  are  so  identical  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  no  living  man  could  tell  them 
just  from  looking  at  the  trees.  So  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  any  man  doing  a  nursery 
business  to  try  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  could  positively  guarantee  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  every  tree.  You  could  not  find  any 
nursery  concern  that  is  responsible  to  make 
such  a  claim,  because  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  positively  about  every  tree  where  it  has 
gone  through  the  hands  of  so  many  men 
in  the  nursery,  but  of  course  you  will  find 
any  number  of  irresponsible  firms  that  will 
make  any  kind  of  a  guarantee  that  you 
might  ask  for.  Where  mistakes  do  occur 
we  are  willing  to  replace  same  free  of 
charge  or  refund  the  amount  paid  for  them, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  any  amount 
per  tree  that  a  man  might  think  his  trees 
were  worth  at  fruiting  time. 

Now  we  don’t  want  you  to  have  the 
impression  that  there  are  many  mistakes 
just  because  there  are  many  chances  for 
them.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  for  us  to  have  any  report 
of  a  tree  that  turns  out  untrue  to  name, 
for  no  firm  in  the  business  is  more  careful 
about  this  than  we.  Every  tree  sent  out 
has  what  we  believe  honestly  to  be  its  true 
label,  and  if  you  continue  dealing  with  us 
you  will  find  that  we  do  things  always  on 
the  square.  During  our  44  years  in  the 
nursery  business  we  have  had  a  few  slight 
mixtures  reported,  but  these  have  been  only 
a  few,  and  we  never  have  had  any  serious 
mixture  reported — that  is  any  mixture  cov¬ 
ering  a  large  amount  of  trees.  So  we  can 
assure  you  that  anything  you  get  from  us 
will  be  found  in  the  long  run  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  you  need  have  no  fears  about 
opr  guarantee. 

Yours  truly, 

!  -  NURSERY  CO. 

I 

Here  is  my  reply  to  the  above  letter. 

Gentlemen  :  Y’our  long  explanatory  letter 
received.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  as  you 
so  very  seldom  make  any  mistake  as  to 
variety  it  would  be  well  to  advertise  that 
you  would  stand  for  damage  resultant  upon 
your  mistakes  as  to  name.  For  instance,  if 
a  farmer  plan  for  returns  in  five  years  from 
a  certain  variety,  and  you  send  him  one 
that  doesn’t  bear  for  10,  and  he  loses  his 
home  in  consequence — would  a  few  hundred 
two-year-old  trees  sent  by  you  to  correct 
mistake — five  years  after  original  purchase, 
make  him  feel  that  you  were  square? 

Put  in  your  catalogue  that  “upon  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  mistake  and  loss — we  will 
make  good.”  It  will  help  your  trade,  for 
your  present  position  makes  it  prominently 
appear  that  you  do  make  mistakes  some¬ 
times,  and  that  you  are  going  to  make  your 
customer  stand  the  loss  incurred  by  your 
mistake. 

Now  I,  wrho  am  about  to  start  a  business 
in  a  Southern  State  for  my  young  people, 
naturally  want  no  mistakes  made,  and  yet 
do  not  want  to  wait  five  or  10  years  for 
identification  of  varieties,  so  instead  of 
buying  for  stock  trees  as  intended,  I  have 
grafted  already  about  50  varieties  from  my 
own  orchards  here,  and  shall  use  the  trees 
you  send  on  which  to  graft  other  varieties 
so  as  to  be  sure.  I  did  intend  to  graft 
only  such  varieties  as  I  couldn’t  buy  from 
you  or  other  nurserymen,  but  as  you  are 
not  sure  and  as  others  are  not  either,  why 
I  am' simply  going  to  graft  such  usual  varie¬ 
ties  as  Superfine,  Boussock.  Urbaniste,  Bose, 
etc.,  from  my  own  trees  and  not  use  your 
or  other  nurserymen’s  trees  as  stock  trees, 
for  I  am  sure.  Try  this  absolute  guarantee 
and  isolate  each  variety  in  a  block  by 
itself,  and  have  a  map  or  plan,  drawn  to 
scale  like  a  survey,  as  I  have,  and  no  mis¬ 
take  can  be  made. 

I  add  that  I  have  had  many  trees, 
plants  and  vines  come  from  leading 
nurserymen  untrue  to  name,  and  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  even  after 
taking  the  trouble  to  send  to  Europe  in 
one  instance  to  get  varieties  I  didn’t 
want  or  had.  I  shall  in  view  of  this 
letter  from  this  nursery  company  be 
sure  of  my  stock  trees  and  vines  by 
having  every  tree  and  vine  identify  it¬ 
self  by  its  own  fruit  before  propagat¬ 
ing  from  it.  ELBERT  WAKEMAN. 

Long  Island. 


THE  COLD  STORAGE  SITUATION. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  last  season’! 
work  with  apples  in  cold  storage? 

The  apple  dealers  thought  the  pros¬ 
pects  so  good  last  Fall  they  bought  up 
storage  late  in  season,  but  even  then 
there  were  more  apples  stored  by  grow¬ 
ers  than  in  ordinary  years.  There  were 
more  apples  than  expected  and  more  ma¬ 
tured  than  usual.  For  the  latter  reason 
it  was  thought  the  common  storage 
apples  would  not  keep,  but  demand  was 
lighter  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
apples  being  produced  in  nearly  every 
section  where  apples  are  grown,  and  the 
high  price  of  living  with  the  extreme 
cold  Winter,  to  keep  the  hucksters  and 
peddlers  from  distributing  apples,  have 
all  worked  to  depress  the  apple  market. 
The  shortage  of  cars  has  been  a  great 
drawback  also,  and  after  the  cars  have 
been  secured  and  loaded,  have  been  side¬ 
tracked  for  a  week  at  a  time.  I  am  told 
two  train  loads  of  live  stock  were  frozen 
on  the  main  line  of  Central  between 
Rochester  and  Syracuse.  I  loaded  a  car 
of  fancy  Greenings  at  the  storage ;  the 
railway  drew  them  out  of  town  a  mile, 
put  them  on  a  siding  for  over  two  days 
with  the  mercury  14  degrees  below  zero. 

c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  report  that  live  stock 
were  frozen  to  death  is  correct. 


The  Ontario  Apple  Again. — On  page  9 
J.  P.  G.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  asks  a  question  in 
answer  to  which  Prof.  Beach  in  “Apples 
of  New  York”  should  be  quoted  instead  of 
roughly  guessed  at.  As  he  gives  21  refer¬ 
ences  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
“Ontario”  is  not  a  foundling.  He  says 
that  the  Ontario  was  “originated  by  Charles 
Arnold,  Paris,  Ont.,  by  crossing  Northern 
Spy  with  Wagener.”  “Fruit  large  to  very 
large,  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  Form 
oblate  to  roundish  inclined  to  conic,  dis¬ 
tinctly  ribbed  or  even  angular,”  etc.  “Skin 
thin,  tough,  bright  pale  yellow  or  greenish, 
more  or  less  washed  with  brownish-red, 
faintly  splashed  with  carmine,  in  highly 
colored  specimens  becoming  bright  pinkish- 
red  striped  with  bright  carmine.”  “Flesh 
whitish  tinged  with  yellow,  rather  firm, 
moderately  fine  or  a  little  coarse,  crisp, 
tender,  very  juicy,  sprightly,  rather  brisk 
eubacid,  more  so  than  Northern  Spy ;  aro¬ 
matic,  good  to  very  good  ;  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  culinary  use.”  The  above  coincides 
with  his  preceeding  comment :  “Fruit  In 
many  respects  intermediate  in  character 
between  its  parents,  Northern  Spy  and 
Wagener.”  As  the  variety  is  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  hardy  and  highly  esteemed  both  for 
commercial  purposes  and  for  home  use,  in 
Ontario  and  in  Michigan  he  recommends  it 
as  “certainly  worthy  of  trial  in  northern 
New  York  and  in  those  portions  of  the  State 
where  the  Spy  succeeds  best.”  He  says : 
“It  is  in  season  from  November  to  March 
or  April.”  i.  s.  A. 

Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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"The  Memory  Lingers” 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Costs  Less  Than 
Shingles — Lasts  Longer — 

Adds  Fire  Protection 

These  are  the  three  BIG  reasons  that  have  led  thousands 
of  farmers  and  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  big  railway 
systems  to  use 

NEponseT 

PAROID  ROOFING 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  hardest  service  in  every 
climate  for  years.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
laid  NEP dnseT  Paroid  on  one  of  their  train  sheds  seven 
years  ago.  Last  summer  when  the  shed  was  torn  down  the 
IMEP qnseT  Paroid  roofing  was  found  to  be  in  so  good  con¬ 
dition  that  it  was  cut  in  strips  and  used  to  re-roof  several 
suburban  stations.  Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a  roof  you  want 
for  your  farm  buildings  ? 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NepdnseT  dealer  near  you.  He 
is  reliable.  Send  postal  today. 


gg 


NEPONSET  Proslate 
makes  a  handsome  red  or 
green  roof  for  houses. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  (mB  201  Neponset  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Users 

O.  K. 

Champion 
Machines 
Are  < 
Reliable 

OUR  PRICES 
AND  QUALITY 
ARE  RIGHT 

Oar  O.  K.  Champion  Planter  makes  and 

saves  the  owner  money.  One  man  and  team  plant 
five  or  six  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Investigate 
our  line  of  potato  diggers,  etc.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  today.  Dealers  sell  our  machines. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


IS  FARMING 


Why  not  learn  tho  improved  methods  of  intensive 
scientific  agriculture  at  homo  ?  You  should 
learn  all  about  our  fine  proposition,  Faculty  of 
Experts,  various  Courses,  etc.  General  Farmina, 
Small-farm  Course,  Poultry,  Truck.  Fruit,  Dairyino,  Stock, 
etc.  Learn  how  we  teach  you  to  farm  your  farm.  Write 
today  which  line  of  farming  interests  you  and  get 
interesting  particulars  and  Valuable  Booklet  Free, 

“Hew  te  Make  the  Farm  Pay  Mere" 

More  profit  for  the  farmer.  A  safe  way  out  for  the  city  man 
or  woman.  Students  the  world  over.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  ahead.  Easy  terms.  Write  today. 

American  Farmers  School,  169  Laird  Bio., Minneapolis, Minn. 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  yon  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  np  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  wliat  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not — dare  not — dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  it  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory-save  you  $Z0 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W  rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  yon  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLER  A  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Cahoon  Seed  Sower 

“World’s  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.'  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.  Price  $4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer’s.” 

GOODELL  CO,,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H . 


J-H.Hale,  the  "Peach.  King,”  writes:  "The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’ is 
splendid  tool.  I  use  it  in  polishing  off  my  peach  orchards  several  times  a 
;ar.  A  good  pair  of  horses  handle  it  all  right.” 


t 


a 

year 

The  genuine  “Cutaway”  tools  are  used  and  endorsed  by  successful  orckard- 
ists  from  coast  to  coast  and  bay  to  gulf. 

In  orchard  work  the  driver  can  cultivate  under  the  trees  and  below  the  low 
limbs.. the  horses  not  interfering  with  the  branches.  The  double  levers  give 

can  b^drawn1  together.0'  t0<>1  “C  aU  ^  F°r  re£ulai'  farm  ™rk 

DOUBLE  ACTION 
ORCHARD  HARROW 

Every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower  should  have  one  or  more  of  these  labor  savers 
and  fruit  makers.  They  will  positively  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season,  to  investi¬ 
gate  is  to  be  convinced. 

Thorough  cultivation  makes  large  crops.  Stirring  the  soil  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
and  new  life,  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  The  “Cutaway”  disk  slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists 
and  aerate*  the  soil.  Clark’s  ‘‘Cut  aw  ay”  Tools  run  lighter  and  do  better  work  than 
any  other  machine.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  new  catalog,  “ Intensive  Cultivation.’'  Of  course,  it’s  free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

839  MAIN  STREET  HICCANUM.  CONNECTICUT  . 


UTAWAY 
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SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Treatment  for  Apple  Trees. 

C.  A.,  Hawthorne ,  N.  J. — Apples  are  a 
nice  fruit,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  any  size 
they  fall  off.  What  solution  is  best  for 
spraying,  and  the  amount  for  one  apple  and 
one  pear  tree?  I  have  10  or  12  peach 
trees  which  I  planted  from  the  pit  two 
years  ago.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
will  bear  fruit  after  transplanting  them 
without  grafting. 

Ans. — If  trees  are  to  be  sprayed  for 
San  Jose  scale  a  lime-sulphur  solution 
or  a  miscible  oil  spray  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  before  leaves  appear.  A  10  to  15- 
year-old  apple  or  pear  tree  will  take  2l/2 
to  five  gallons  of  the  diluted  material  to 
spray  thoroughly.  The  dilution  should 
be  one  part  of  a  32  degree  Beaume  con¬ 
centrated  wash  with  7l/2  parts  of  water. 
The  dropping  of  the  apples  may  be  due 
to  Codling  moth  or  some  fungus  trouble 
and  would  advise  that  the  apple  trees  be 
sprayed  with  dilute  lime-sulphur  wash 
and  arsenate  of  lead  immediately  after 
blossom  petals  drop,  using  one  part 
lime-sulphur  concentrate  32  degrees 
Beaume  test  to  38  to  45  parts  of  water, 
adding  two  to  three  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  and  follow  with  a  similar  spray 
two  to  three  Weeks  later.  The  peach 
seedlings  if  transplanted  should  bear 
fruit  in  two  to  three  years  without  bud¬ 
ding  (peaches  are  never  grafted).  The 
first  four  seeding  trees  will  vary  as  to 
time  of  ripening,  size,  quality,  etc.,  al¬ 
though  the  Hill’s  Chili  type  come  nearly 
true  from  seed.  b.  v.  b. 


THE  RURAb 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potatoes. 

F.  T.,  Ebenezer,  K.  Y. — I  have  bought  a 
horse  sprayer  holding  50  gallons  of  water. 
I  desire  to  spray  potatoes  for  blight  and 
the  rat  and  to  kill  beetles  all  at  the  same 
spraying.  In  my  locality  they  do  not  spray 
for  the  blight;  they  say  it  is  foolish. 

Ans. — Commence  spraying  potatoes 
when  plants  are  six  inches  high ;  repeat 
sprayings  at  10-day  to  two-week  inter¬ 
vals  as  long  as  plants  remain  green. 
Bordeaux  is  best  material  to  use,  and  a 
Bordeaux  made  of  five  pounds  caustic 
or  lump  lime  and  five  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  each  50  gallons  has  proved 
effective,  and  with  one-half  pound  of 
Paris  green  added  when  bugs  or  flea 
beetles  are  present,  both  the  blight  and 
bugs  should  be  effectively  controlled. 
As  vines  increase  in  size  either  larger 
nozzles  should  be  used,  or  better  still, 
two  of  the  smaller  ones  used  upon  each 
row,  throwing  the  spray  in  from  the  side 
and  entirely  covering  foliage  so  far  as 
possible.  In  making  best  type  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  the  lime  should  be  slaked  and 
mixed  with  one  half  quantity  of  water, 
the  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  the  other  half,  and  then  the 
two  diluted  materials  poured  together 
into  the  spray  tank,  preferably  through 
a  strainer.  b.  d.  v.  b. 
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FRESH  WATER 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 
WHERE  YOU  WANT 


Dipping  Nursery  Trees. 

Z.  E.  F.,  Mineral  Wells,  IK  Va.—l.  I 
should  like  some  information  regarding'  dip¬ 
ping  yearling  aiiple  and  peacli  trees  in  lime- 
sulphur  solution,,  root  and  branch,  when 
planting  them  in  the  Spring.  What  would 
be  the  best  strength  of  the  solution  to  use 
if  advisable  to  treat  the  young  trees  in  this 
way?  The  trees  are  certified  clean  of  scale, 
hut  there  might  be  a  few  that  were  over¬ 
looked,  and  this  would  be  much  the  quick¬ 
est  and  easiest  way  to  do  the  spraying  and 
very  much  cheaper  than  to  spray  after  set¬ 
ting  the  trees.  2.  What  of  dynamite  in 
planting  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Under  no  conditions  should 
the  roots  of  a  living  tree  be  dipped  in 
a  lime-sulphur  solution;  severe  injury 
to  the  tree  is  likely  to  follow.  The  tops, 
however,  can  safely  be  dipped  if  wood 
is  well  matured  and  conditions  are  such 
that  the  solution  can  readily  dry  upon 
the  tree  after  the  dipping  operation. 
Personally  I  believe  if  a  tight  room 
could  be  found  I  should  prefer  fumi¬ 
gating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as 
being  as  safe  to  the  tree  and  possibly 
more  effective  in  killing  scale. 

2.  Relative  to  using  dynamite  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  I  am  wondering  if  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  being  fostered  to  some  extent 
by  those  interested.  I  can  see  how  in  a 
very  compact,  dry,  impervious  soil  it 
might  prove  very  beneficial,  but  am  of 
the  opinion  it  would  prove  more  injur¬ 
ious  than  beneficial  upon  the  looser  well- 
drained  soils.  B.  d.  v.  B. 


Lime  and  Cement  Mortar. 

Will  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  give  his  way  of 
making  the  lime-cement  mortar?  Would  it 
be  suitable  for  making  a  house  cellar  wall 
12  inches  thick,  using  plenty  of  small  field 
stones  mixed  in?  Would  this  wall  keep 
out  frost  as  well  as  an  18  inch  wall  of 
masonry?  Would  it  be  cheaper?  Would 
this  kind  of  a  wall  answer  for  a  barn 
cistern  built  mostly  above  ground?  Is  it 
cheaper  than  all  cement  mortar? 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  w.  F.  n. 

The  formula  asked  for  is  one  barrel  of 
best  lime,  slaked  in  a  box,  say  eight  feet 
wide,  13  long,  and  10  inches  high.  Through 
this,  work  from  12  to  10  barrels  of  gravel, 
or  fine  broken  stone.  If  the  lime  is  a  high 
grade — 95  per  cent  at  least  of  calcium  oxide, 
the  latter  quantity  of  gravel  can  be  used. 
When  this  is  thoroughly  shoveled  through 
the  lime,  spread  over  it  one  barrel  of 
cement.  Work  this  through  the  above,  and 
as  it  is  mixed,  work  it  in  the  forms.  Bo 
sure  to  work  it  close  to  the  side.  In  this 
can  be  laid  all  the  rough  stones  it  will 
hold,  without  touching  one  another.  This 
should  not  be  wet  when  the  cement  is  added 
more  than  enough  to  make  it  handle  well. 
It  should  always  be  put  up  early  in  the 
season,  so  it  will  have  the  Summer  to 
harden  in.  It  will  become  as  hard  as  any 
wall  of  cement  and  gravel.  Even  at  pres¬ 
ent  low  price  of  cement  it  is  cheaper  than 
without  the  lime.  The  cheapest  kind  of 
labor  can  be  employed.  The  buildings  I 
have  erected  from  this  were  put  up,  when 
the  cement  used  was  the  old-fashioned  ordi¬ 
nary  article — not  the  Portland  of  today. 
It  will  be  all  right  for  a  house  cellar  wall. 

I  have  two  silos  with  such  walls  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  Any  cement  wall  will 
keep  out  frost  better  than  one  of  masonry 
where  the  binding  stones  go  through  the 
wall.  I  would  prefer  a  concrete  without 
the  lime  for  a  cistern.  It  would  be  slightly 
more  impervious,  and  the  lime  will  have 
more  effect  in  making  the  water  harder. 

EDWAliD  VAN  ALSTVNE. 


Deformed  Apples. 

L.  W.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — What  cause* 
deformities  in  the  apple?  Wbat  sprays  will 
hinder  it,  and  when? 

Ans. — Several  different  insects  or  fun¬ 
gus  troubles  might  cause  deformed 
apples.  Apple  aphis  and  apple  curculio 
are  probably  the  most  common  insects 
causing  such  trouble.  The  aphis  is  one 
of  the  hardest  insects  to  control,  and  if 
spraying  for  it  is  delayed  until  leaves 
are  large  enough,  so  that  the  infested 
leaves  will  curl  and  protect  the  aphids, 
it  will  not  prove  effective.  If  the  aphids 
are  noted  soon  after  the  first  green  ap¬ 
pears  a  thorough  spraying  with  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water, 
or  one  of  the  highrgrade  nicotine  sprays 
will  usually  control.  To  control  curcu¬ 
lio,  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  three  to 
four  pounds  to  50  gallons,  about  two 
weeks  after  blossoms  Jail.  This  insect 
passes  the  Winter  in  woodland  brush, 
fence  rows,  etc.,  and  as  a  precautionary 
measure  such  places  would  best  be 
cleaned  up  and  clean  tillage  and  cover 
crops  practiced.  b.  d.  v.  d. 


Class  in  apple  culture.  “What  makes 
a  perfect  apple?”  “Pyrox  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  apple.  It  fills  the  barrel  with  the 
kind  that  they  used  to  put  on  top.”  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book  on 
spraying  — Adv. 

SPRAYING  PAYS— IF 

you  use  the  right  solution — a  solution  that  actually 
destroys  the  insects.  You  can  stop  the  ravages  of 
chewing  insects  by  spraying  with  a  depend¬ 
able  solution.  Many  orchardists,  gardeners  and 
farmers  are  doubtful  about  the  profits  from  spray¬ 
ing,  because  their  experience  has  been  with  cheap, 
ineffective  mixtures.  If  they  use 

spray^™at~£avs 

KEY BRAND  I 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

they  would  know  it  pays  to  spray.  It  sets  results;  it  quickly 
kills  curculio,  the  moths,  borers,  canker  and  root  worms, 
beetles^  potato  bugs,  etc.  It  is  uniform ;  easy  to  mix  ; 
stays  in  suspension;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint 
to  plants;  does  not  clog  the  nozzles;  and  does  not 
injure  foliage  or  fruit.  Its  Higher  Quality  and 
Lower  Cost  prevent  the  need  of  a  substitute.  Paste  or 
Powder  F orm ;  small  or  large  packages ;  shipped  in  Hard 
Wood  or  Steel  Containers.  Demand  Key  Brand. 
Write  today  for  circulan  and  prices. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  last  year,  and  again  this 
year,  beeause  there  was  “not  a  single  complaint.” 
Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

20  Bayview  Ave.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


can  easily  be  secured.  Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 

It  does  the  work  of  practically  two  ordinary  water  systems 
— pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.  Write  for  full  information  and 
Catalog  No.  598  WT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Chicago  New  York 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Has  more  than  twice  the  feeding  value 
of  Timothy  hay,  for  producing  milk, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  more  feeding  value 
than  clover  hay.  At  the  present  market 
price,  baled  Alfalfa  hay  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  feed  to  buy.  Let  us  quote  you 
price  by  carload,  delivered  your  station. 

BRIDGE  &  [SOUTER 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Fruit  Profils 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the  , 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes— it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day.  )  j 

MORRILL  a  MORLEY  MFC.  CO..  Bonlon  Harbor,  Mich. 


you  can  easily  control  San 
Jose  Scale  and  other  Scales 

With  SCALIME 

There’s  just  time  to  spray  trees  before 
sap  starts  up  1 

Sea  lime  is  a  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  of  guaranteed  strength ;  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  home-made  solutions  because 
scientifically  prepared  and  uniform. 
Stronger  than  other  brands,  it  stands  more 
dilution— is  cheaper.  Tested  and  endorsed 
by  experiment  stations. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Scalime,  send  ns  hia 
name  at  once  and  let  us  send,  yon  our  in¬ 
teresting  circulars. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia 


’’“ISAN-U-ZAYS; 


Clean  out  the  Scale,  Pear  Psylla  and  kindred  pests 
With  ONE  early  application.  SAN-U-ZAY  spreads, 
penetrates  and  kills  as  only  a  pure,  high-grade  oil 
can,  and  the  cost  is  low  because  we  sell  direct  to  you. 
In  use  everywhere  for  five  years.  Ask  for  booklet  A 
and  special  offer.  Also  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  at 
low  direct  price. 

THE  GARDINER-JOHNS  CO.,  1132  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TRAVELS  lO  MILES  FOR  A  CENT.  Any 

speed  from  3  to  60  miles.  The  new  Ful-Flote- 
ing  seat  makes  it  the  most  comfortable  mo¬ 
torcycle  made.  The  Free-Wheel  control 
permits  the  machine  to  bo  started  like  an 
auto.  Send  for  booklet  describing  features. 

HARLEY-OAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 
601  A  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ASPINWALL 

SPRAYERS 


Machines  to  meet  every  requirement.  Everything  from 
Hand  Sprayers  to  200-gallon  capacity  Power  Machine.  Write 
for  Sprayer  catalog  with  valuable  formulas  for -Spraying 
Mixtures.  ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO,  437  Sabin  St,  Jackson,  Mich. 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery. 


THE  HARDIE 
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The  Sprayer  with  the  Trouble  Left  Out 

Read  [what  one  user  says  [about  them  (we  have  a  thousand  such  letters)! 

Habdie  SniAY  Pomp  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich.  Klga,  Midi.,  B.F.D.  No.  3,  Feb.  12-U2. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  best  prices  on  spray  pumps  and  accessories.  I  have 
used  one  of  your  No.  6  Pumps  since  May,  1901,  without  one  cent  of  repairs,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  1912  job.  I  think  I  can  sell  some  of  your  goods,  as  the  farmers  are 
awakening  to  the  need  of  spraying  and  are  buying  pumps.— Henry  J.  Eckels. 

Ten  Years  of  Constant  Use  and  Not  One  Cent  for  Repairs 

That’s  the  kind  of  sprayer  to  buy— you  can’t  wear  them  out; 
and  they  give  such  high  pressure  and  work  so  easy  that  spray¬ 
ing  which  would  otherwise  be  a  hard,  disagreeable  job,  is 
comparatively  easy  if  you  use  the  "  Hardie,”  and  when  the 
work  is  done  with  a  high-pressure  "Hardie"  you  are  assured 
of  a  bountiful  crop  of  high-class  fruit. 

We  make  everything  from  the  smallest  hand  outfit  to  the 
largest  power  Sprayer. 

Our  64-page  catalog  and  book  on  Spraying,  mailed  free  on 
request.  Don’t  delay  but  write  Today. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Michigan.  “5TERZtSur°c 


w. 

w. 


Race  Streot, 
Va. 


S  P  R  AY 

■  If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  claim 
IRON  A  17  that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 
M  ft"  ttVVyi  i  *  *  vJI  *  j  single  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 


Traction 


-  - _  - — - —  - - They  L..„ _ _ 

slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 
rebel  valve.  _ _  .  _  _ 

tDflN  APF  Traction  Sprayers 


equipment,  special  ri 
shift  attai 


have  55  and  100  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
.  .  .  ngs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 

crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels.  * 

Seethis  sprayer  on  yourdealer’s  floor.  Write  us  at  once 
for  special  booklet.  _  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  complete  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  and  drills,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F'G  CO.,  Box  1009,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


DISTINCT 

FUNGICIDAL 

PROPERTIES 


Circular  No.  7  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  March,  1910,  speaking  of  San  Jose  scale,  says:  ‘‘The 
Lime-Sulfur  Wash,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  and  the  soluble  oil  sprays  are  the  most  satisfactory  remedies  for 
this  pest.  The  soluble  oil  sprays,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  are  probably  best  for  treating  the  apple,  because 
the  oil  spreads  better  on  the  downy  twigs  of  the  apple.”  “Scalecide”  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils— the 
only  one  containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties;  standing  the  test  for  the  past  six  years  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
“Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  There  are  other  reasons.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  N  will  bring  you  by  return  mail, 
free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples, ”and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the 
Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Kivers  on  receipt  of  the  price ;  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00  ;  30-gal.  bbls, $16.00: 
10-gal.  cans,  $6.76;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  PliATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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BACKYARD  GARDEN  IN  1911. 

Part  IV. 

I  have  now  run  up  the  largest  lead 
of  any  time  during  the  year,  and  I  am 
about  done  as  to  sales.  The  stalks  for 
25  cents  finished  up  for  1911,  whose 
total  sales  were  $101.36,  but  after  this 
date  in  1910  I  sold  $3.25  and  used  $5.24, 
while  in  1911  I  used  $2.61.  Score  at 
finish  for  year:  1910,  used  $38.34;  sold, 
$96.02;  total,  $134.36;  1911,  used  $42.40; 
sold,  $101.36;  total,  $143.76.  A  safe  mar¬ 
gin  is  $9.40,  and  it  brings  a  certain 
satisfaction  which  is  apparent  to  those 
who  have  played  the  game,  from  the 
bright  hopes  which  the  contribution  from 
the  cold  frame  gave  me  a  start  on  April 
1  and  the  cold  late  April  which  lost 
about  10  days  in  time  of  planting  and 
was  backward  even  after  planting,  and 
May  so  dry  that  all  you  could  seem  to 
do  was  barely  to  keep  alive  what  things 
were  up.  June  with  more  rainfall,  which 
was  fine  for  some  crops,  but  with  the 
month  came  the  practical  failure  of  all 
pea  crops,  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  crop. 
Early  July  was  so  hot  that  everything 
seemed  to  bake;  there  was  the  loss  by 
two  days’  neglect  to  shade  of  600  celery 
plants;  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  lot. 
The  alternate  hopes  and  discourage¬ 
ments  from  various  causes  with  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  game  compared 
with  previous  records,  the  grim  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  at  it  until  the  end,  to 
win  if  you  can,  I  know  nothing  that 
equals  the  zest  of  it,  and  it  is  nourished 
on  vegetables  fresh  from  garden  to 
table  in  one  hour  and  often  less,  which 
you  planted,  cultivated,  gathered  and 
ate  yourself  with  the  enjoyment  of  an 
appetite  fresh  from  the  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

The  sales  were  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Beets,  $13.75 ;  tomatoes,  $6.82 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  $11.75;  tomato  plants,  $2.70;  corn, 
72  cents;  carrots,  30  cents;  radishes, 
$16.80;  scallions,  $1.12;  onions,  $2.23; 
peppers,  $1.35;  spinach,  $1.37;  green 
beans,  $1.34;  wax  beans,  $1.11;  celery, 
$35.30;  strawberries,  $1.65;  peas,  95 
cents;  cabbage,  55  cents;  Lima  beans, 
$1.30;  stalks,  25  cents;  total  sales, 
$101.36.  We  used:  Lettuce,  $4.95; 
radishes,  49  cents;  spinach,  38  cents; 
corn,  $6.40;  rhubarb,  35  cents;  tomatoes, 
$14.89;  peas,  $2.04;  strawberries,  $5.93; 
beets,  90  cents ;  green  beans,  38  cents ; 
celery,  $1.17;  peppers,  25  cents;  Bovee 
potatoes,  $1.50;  onions,  25  cents;  Lima 
beans,  93  cents;  squashes,  37  cents;  car¬ 
rots,  three  cents;  cucumbers,  15  cents; 
cabbage,  10  cents;  eggplants,  34  cents; 
parsnips,  60  cents ;  total  $42.40. 

Just  a  hint  or  two  as  to  the  time  we 
were  able  to  enjoy  some  of  these  things. 
Lettuce  from  March  to  January  by  aid 
of  cold  frames;  corn  for  about  four 
months;  strawberries  for  a  month  fresh 
and  then  canned;  tomatoes  from  July  to 
December,  raw  and  canned  the  remain¬ 
der  of  year;  these  are  a  few  samples. 
The  garden  is  45x77  feet,  approximately 
.08  of  an  acre;  rate  per  acre  of  yield, 
$1,797. 

The  garden  was  cultivated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  Planet,  Jr.,  No.  16  single 
wheel  hoe.  I  tried  to  cultivate  about 
once  a  week  during  the  early  growing 
season  of  any  crop,  and  also  to  stir  the 
ground  just  as  soon  after  each  shower 
as  it  is  fit  to  do  so.  To  get  the  most 
from  a  small  backyard  garden  I  would 
suggest  one  or  two  things.  Plant  crops 
suitable  in  small  lots  in  succession,  corn 
as  an  example.  My  first  planting,  two 
varieties,  equal  two  successions,  and  sec¬ 
ond  planting  same;  four  other  plantings 
follow,  equal  to  eight  plantings  in  all ; 
eating  corn  for  more  than  three  months. 
Keep  the  soil  at  work  throughout  the 
entire  Summer.  If  you  don’t  keep  good 
plants  growing  in  it,  nature  will  furnish 
weeds  to  fill  it  up;  nature  is  never  idle. 
Again,  kill  a  weed  before  it  grows  and 
you  have  avoided  a  weed  seed  for  the 
next  year.  Remember  that  Spring  crops 
planted  later  require  more  fertilizing, 
more  room  and  better  cultivation,  and 
while  they  cost  a  little  more  care  you 
also  get  a  little  better  flavor  with  them 
if  you  can  grow  them  quickly  at  an  odd 
season.  The  yield  will  probably  not  be 
so  good.  STANTON  KIRKBRIDE. 


Hollow  Celeriac. 

M.,  Tylers  villc,  Pa. — I  raised  some  celeriac 
two  years  now,  and  had  nice  stock,  but 
many  were  hollow  and  worthless.  Is  there 
any  difference  in  kind  of  celeraic,  or  soil 
or  cultivation,  that  caused  it  to  be  so,  or 
is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it?  I  wish  to 
raise  some  this  year. 

Ans. — Yes,  there  are  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  celeriac.  Probably  the  best  for 
your  use  would  be  the  Giant  Prague.  It 
does  best  on  a  rich  garden  soil  which  is 
mellow  and  friable  on  account  of  having 
been  liberally  supplied  with  humus.  If 
I  were  you  I  would  broadcast  the  land 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  Plow  deeply  and  harrow  as 
often  as  necessary  to  put  the  land  in 
fine  mechanical  condition.  Plant  in  rows 
2^4  feet  apart.  Cultivate  often  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  conserve  the  moisture. 
Give  frequent  hand  hoeings  to  keep  soil 
loose  about  the  plants.  If  you  do  this  it 
will  keep  them  in  good  vigorous  growth, 
and  I  think  you  will  not  be  troubled  with 
hollow  hearts.  c.  g.  t. 


Onions  in  Kansas. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  raise 
onions  from  sets?  The  ground  I  wish  to 
use  is  a  sandy  loam,  was  heavily  manured 
with  livery  stable  manure  last  Fall.  It  gets 
very  warm  here  in  Summer,  and  often  very 
dry.  Would  it  be  best  to  mulch  the  onions 
after  they  got  a  good  start?  L.  c.  b. 

Harper,  Kan. 

Onions  seems  to  be  an  easy  crop  to  raise 
in  Kansas,  either  from  sets  or  seed.  The 
land  should  be  plowed  in  the  Fall,  then  as 
soon  as  dry  enough  to  plant,  put  in  the 
sets  or  seed  as  you  have  them.  The  sets 
can  be  as  near  as  three  inches  apart,  seed 
more  closely  ;  the  covering  should  be  slightly 
pressed  against  the  sets  or  seed,  and  then 
as  soon  as  a  weed  shows  hoe  it,  or  better 
use  a  wheel  hoe  and  stir  the  ground.  Keep 
it  stirred  often,  do  not  let  a  weed  get  to 
any  size,  and  by  a  free  use  of  the  wheel 
cultivator  the  soil  should  be  the  best  for 
mulch.  Any  other  mulch  would  be  In  the 
way  of  culture,  and  let  weeds  have  a  chance 
to  grow.  With  a  good  crop  of  weeds  you 
will  have  no  onions,  unless  the  weeds  grow 
after  the  onions  are  made ;  then  I  find  no 
objection  for  them  to  grow  and  shade  the 
onions,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  gather  later 
when  wanted.  In  preparing  the  ground  in 
the  Spring  it  should  be  thoroughly  worked 
over  to  pulverize  it  and  work  out  all  lumps ; 
any  work  before  planting  is  so  much  better 
than  later.  a.  h.  griesa. 

Kansas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FROM  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY 

Where  Ibe  Winters  are  Cold  and  the  Snows  Deep. 

Writing  from  the  vicinity  David 
Harum  made  famous,  a  man  says  that 
he  was  an  habitual  coffee  drinker,  and, 
although  he  knew  it  was  doing  him 
harm,  was  too  obstinate  to  give  it  up, 
till  all  at  once  he  went  to  pieces  with 
nervousness  and  insomnia,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  weakness,  and  a  generally  used- 
up  feeling,  which  practically  unfitted 
him  for  his  arduous  occupation,  and 
kept  him  on  a  couch  at  home  when 
his  duty  did  not  call  him  out. 

“While  in  this  condition  Grape-Nuts 
food  was  suggested  to  me  and  I  began 
to  use  it.  Although  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  winter  and  the  thermometer  was 
often  below  zero,  almost  my  entire 
living  for  about  six  weeks  of  severe 
exposure  was  on  Grape-Nuts  food  with 
a  little  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of 
hot  water,  till  I  was  wise  enough  to 
make  Postum  my  table  beverage. 

“After  the  first  two  weeks  I  began  to 
feel  better  and  during  the  whole  winter 
I  never  lost  a  trip  on  my  mail  route, 
frequently  being  on  the  road  7  or  8 
hours  at  a  time. 

“The  constant  marvel  to  me  was  how 
a  person  could  do  the  amount  of  work 
and  endure  the  fatigue  and  hardship  as 
I  did,  on  so  small  an  amount  of  food. 
But  I  found  my  new  rations  so  perfectly 
satisfactory  that  I  have  continued  them 
— using  both  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts 
at  every  meal,  and  often  they  comprise 
my  entire  meal. 

“All  my  nervousness,  irritability  and 
insomnia  have  disappeared  and  healthy, 
natural  sleep  has  come  back  to  me  But 
what  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest 
surprise  to  me  is  the  fact  that  with 
the  benefit  to  my  general  health  has 
come  a  remarkable  improvement  in  my 
eye-sight. 

“If  a  good  appetite,  good  digestion, 
good  eye-sight,  strong  nerves  and  an 
active  brain  are  to  be  desired,  I  can  say 
from  my  own  experience,  use  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women’s  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women’s  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  qualities  of  their  clothes 
are  of  the  same  high  grade  that  Is  found  In 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet.  these 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  customers  are  paying 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you.  too,  can  have  the  best 
Quality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  buy  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN’S  SPRING  AND  SUM¬ 
MER  FASHION  BOOK.  You  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0,  which  is  the  number  of 
this  hook,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  Charge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
the  fit,  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every¬ 
thing — about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfoctly.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  other  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  Mat. 

1  5.  Carpets  &  Rugs. 
17.  Baby  Carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 


24.  Underwear 
Samples. 

27.  Baby’*  Dresa  and 
Toilet 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion- Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

36.  Muslin  Wear. 

3  7.  Millinery. 


Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  yournnme  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

I  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  St*. 
V  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Please  send  me  the  following  hocks  free  of  charge: 


Book  Numbers  30. 


Name 
P.  O. 


State  . 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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Drain  Your  Land 


^m\Vc  guarantee^this  horse^^^r 
WM  power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching 

Machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  JOin-^M 
W ches  wide,  24  inches  deep,  at^B 
■  rate  of  300  rods  a  day.  Finished  «| 
f  ditch  cut,  tile  laid  and  covered,  fot  V 
f  3  or  4  cents  a  rod  in  average  soil.  1 
Read  our  free  bt>ok  giving  information  J 
from  U.S.  Govt,  authorities  on  Drainage 1 

Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

pays  for  itself  in  first  20  to  40  acres  you 
drain,  according  to  spacing  of  laterals. 
Increased  crops  all  profit.  Make  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  on  your  own  ditching, 
and  cutting  ditches  for  neighbors. 
Anyone  who  can  plow  can  oper-  i 
crate  successfully.  Write  for  free  I 
i  book  showing  The  Money  Making  Way  I 
i  of  Draining  Land.  J 

I  Joschke  Manufacturing  Co.  I 

m  box  113 _ — — ^JMlovuc,  Ohio  m 


for  4  cents  a  Rod 


The 


Trade 


00T 


(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 


the 


Made  fro: 
best  Rubber  pro 
duced  in  the  World 


If  you  had  rubber 
boots  made  to  order, 
you  couldn’t  have 
them  made  better  than 
the  CENTURY  HOOT. 
It  is  made  of  tho  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
vamp  is  made  extra 
strong.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  ankle 
an  extra  pure 
gum,  no-crack 
ankle  rein¬ 
forcement  is 
used. 


THE  CHEAPEST 


because  best — best  In  material,  best  In  workmanship, 
and  best  for  wear.  Those  fuels  aro  also  true  of  tlieeu- 
tire  Beacon  Falls  line.  When  you  want  a  high  grade 
satisfactory  rubber  boot  or  shoo,  insist  that  you  bo 
shown  goods  bearing  the  Cross.  It  insures  you  quality 
and  service.  If  you  can’t  secure  Century  Boots  from 
your  dealer,  write  us.  Sondhisname.  Wewill  soothat 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

'  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


The  Service  Coat  that 
Keeps  Out  All  the  Rain 


Even  The  front  of  this  Slicker  is 
WATERPROOF.  See  our  patent  REFLEX 
Edges,  out  of  sight  when  coat  is 
buttoned,  that  guide  every  drop 
down  and  off.  Another  proof  of 

Fish  Brand  Quality 

$ 3.(30  EVERYWHERE 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
A.J.  TowerCo. 

BOSTON. 

ToWfiR  Canadian  Ltd. 

512  .  TORONTO. 


“STUCK  UP” 

Corn  rows  that  are  stuck  up  against  a  hill¬ 
side  cannot  be  cultivated  with  an  ordinary 
riding  cultivator. 

That  is  just  where  the 

KRAUS  axle  CULTIVATOR 


is  right  at  home.  A  slight  pressure  on  the 
foot  lever  which  controls  the  entire  ma¬ 
chine,  holds  it  parallel  with  the  row  by  horse 
power.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level. 
Wheels  and  shovels  move  sidewise  simulta¬ 
neously.  Nothing  like  it  for  dodging  in 
crooked  rows  or  avoiding  end  hills.  Made  to 
meet  every  requirement.  4,  6  or  8  shovels — 
Pin  or  Spring  Hoe,  8  or  10  Spring  Tooth — 

HIGH  OR  LOW  WHEEL 


Pivot  Axle,  Pivot  Gang  or 
Hammock  Seat.  Simplest 
in  construction.  Easiest 
in  operation.  Accept  no 
substitute.  No  other  Just 
as  Good.”  Write  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalog.  It  tells 
of  105  styles  to  select  from. 
Also  2  Horse  Walkers  and 
Garden  Tools. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
DEPT.  22,  AKRON,  O. 


Clean  and  Grade  Grain  Free! 


ril  Trust  You  freight  prepaid,’ 

my  1912  Chatham  Mill.  Use  30  days  free 
then  send  back,  at  my  expense  or  buy 
on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  reliable 
Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively,  not  one 

Senny  asked  till  mill  has  proven  satisfactory. 

'roe  loan  includes  both  Mill  and  Bag¬ 
ger.  (Power  Attachment  and  Corn 
Grading  Attachment,  also,  where 
/  wante(1>)  The 

rL„lLrt™  Grader,  Cleaner 

I  %  inatiiam  and  Separate 

handles  perfectly  all  seed  grains— oats, 
I Manson^iliiSSP  wheat, corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  tim- 
H Campbell  othy,  etc.  Removes  all  weed  seed,  all 

H  cracked  or  sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt,  dust. 

■  Puts  pure  seed  in  bags.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour; 
gas  or  hand  power.  Easiest-running  mill  on  earth. 

WItITE  POSTAL  for  astounding  book,  “Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops.”  Based  on  45  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Tells  how  250,000  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one-fourth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  and  of  farmers  who  uso  the  Chatham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  them.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
Iree  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all — tree. 


Takes  cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oat® 
smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat ;  any 
mixture  from  flax ;  buck- 
horn  from  clover ;  sorts 
com  for  drop  planter  ;  ac¬ 
tually  handles  70  different 
seed  grain  mixtures. 


Write 


THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit — Kansas  City— Minneapolis 


3Qi-> 


THE  R.U  RAU  NEW-YORKER 


March  16, 


FIGURING  A  FER  TILIZER. 

TV.  A.  C.j  Rock  mil,  N.  Y. — I  am  desirous 
of  mixing  my  own  fertilizer  this  year  in 
experimenting.  I  have  looked  up  several 
different  formulas  of  mixing  for  soil  similar 
to  mine,  but  in  order  to  prove  out  just  what 
my  soil  needs  I  have  decided  on  trying  sev¬ 
eral  test  plots  (seeded  the  same).  I  have 
my  analysis  for  each  plot  decided  and  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  use  on  each,  but 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  up  each  ingredient 
for  each  plot  I  found  myself  all  at  sea.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning,  we  will  say  I  am 
to  plant  one-fourth  acre  to  potatoes,  using 
a  fertilizer  of  4-G-10,  500  pounds  required. 
I  take  it  that  four  means  four  per  cent 
nitrogen,  six  means  six  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  equals  10  per  cent  potash.  How 
many  pounds  of  each  do  I  require?  How  is 
It  figured  out?  I  have  tried  it  two  different 
ways,  in  each  the  nitrogen  (I  figured  on 
nitrate  of  soda)  ran  too  high,  and  in  both 
instances  I  couldn’t  get  the  required  number 
of  pounds  for  the  complete  fertilizer.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  this  is  done? 

A  ns. — You  are  right  in  supposing  that 
4-6-10  means  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  pf  potash. 
In  your  500  pounds,  therefore,  you  will 
need  20  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  30  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  50  of  potash.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  contains  16  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  To  give  the  required  20 
.pounds  you  need  125  pounds  of  nitrate. 
Acid  phosphate  will  go  about  14  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  To  give  the 
needed  30  pounds  you  must  use  215 
pounds  of  the  phosphate.  Sulphate  of 
potash  contains  50  per  cent  of  potash. 
To  obtain  your  50  pounds  you  need  100 
pounds  of  sulphate.  Thus  with  440 
pounds  of  these  chemicals  you  have  the 
desired  analysis.  By  adding  60  pounds 
of  land  plaster  or  dry  dirt  you  have  your 
quarter  of  a  ton. 


The  Dealer:  “Well,  he’s  16  year* 
old,  mum,  I’ll  admit  that;  but  he  ain’t 
wind-broke  nor  nothin’.”  Mrs.  Newcash 
(who  has  decided  not  to  buy)  :  "We’re 
very  sorry,  but  we  would  not  care  to 
buy  a  horse  that  was  not  thoroughly 
wind-broken.” — Judge. 


“FARMERS  OF  FORTY  CENTURIES.” 

Tart  III. 

Compost  Stacks. — As  has  been  stated, 
the  Chinese  believe  in  “available”  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  and  most  of  their  manure  is  fermented 
before  applying.  They  use  stacks,  pits  or 
heaps  for  this  purpose.  In  one  case  King 
saw  a  quantity  of  stable  manure  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  city  on  the  canal. 
As  piled  on  the  bank  this  was  mixed,  layer 
by  layer,  with  thin  mud,  dipped  by  hand 
out  of  the  canal.  This  was  left  to  ferment 
as  it  would  do  without  losing  its  nitrogen. 
When  fully  “active”  it  was  used  to  start  a 
“stack.”  A  large  pit  about  three  feet  deep 
and  with  the  sides  piled  up  two  feet  above 
ground  was  filled  with  the  fermenting 
manure  and  mud. 

Near  by  this  pit  was  a  field  of  clover  in 
bloom.  This  green  clover  was  cut  and  a 
layer  of  it  put  on  top  of  the  compost  in 
the  pit.  Canal  mud  was  put  on  this,  then 
more  clover,  more  mud  and  so  on  to  a 
height  of  five  to  eight  feet.  It  was  then 
covered  with  mud  and  left.  We  may  see 
what  happened.  The  decaying  manure 
started  fermentation,  which  spread  like  fire 
from  kindling  wood,  all  through  the  pile. 
The  clover  fermented,  but  the  layers  of  mud 
prevented  the  escape  of  nitrogen.  The 
juices  of  the  clover  leached  down  into  the 
manure  in  the  pit  and  were  held  there.  By 
the  time  they  were  ready  to  feed  a  new 
crop  this  “stack”  would  open  up  fine,  and 
in  condition  to  give  up  its  plant  food  at 
once.  Of  course,  in  this  country  we  arc 
taught  that  it  is  a  waste  not  to  feed  this 
clover  to  live  stock.  Yet  as  shown  in  Part 
I  of  these  articles  the  Chinese  know  that 
they  can  obtain  more  actual  food  from  this 
practice.  All  this  patient  and  laborious 
work  is  done  by  hand — pumping,  cutting 
and  carrying.  With  the  high  cost  of  human 
labor  in  this  country  such  work  would  not 
be  possible  except  in  a  small  way.  We  must 
make  the  soil  a  great  “stack”  by  plowing 
the  clover  under  and  using  lime  to  start 
the  fermentation. 

Compost  Pits. — During  the  past  few 
years  there  has  arisen  in  this  country  a 
great  demand  for  information  about  man¬ 
ure  pits.  Science  has  taught  us  that  the 
liquid  parts  of  the  manure  contain  the 
most  valuable  part  and  also  the  most 
easily  lost.  Thus  concrete  floors  have  been 
built  in  stables  with  drains  carrying  the 
liquids  to  concrete  lined  pits  or  holes.  Iu 
many  cases  carriers  run  from  the  stable 
conveying  the  solid  manure  where  it  can 


be  dumped  into  the  pit.  This  makes  a  much 
higher  quality  of  manure,  and  some  farm¬ 
ers  even  go  farther  than  this.  Having 
learned  that  ordinary  stable  manure  is  pro¬ 
portionately  richer  in  nitrogen  than  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  they  add  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  as  the 
manure  is  thrown  in.  This  is  called  a 
part  of  modern  science,  yet  it  appears  that 
the  Chinese  have  for  centuries  understood 
the  principle  of  this  work.  On  every  farm 
or  near  every  household  is  a  concrete  lined 
pit  into  which  liquid  and  solid  wastes  are 
put.  In  many  cases  when  wheat  is  har¬ 
vested  the  entire  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  The  grain  is  thrashed  out,  the  straw 
saved  for  use  and  the  roots  cut  off  with  a 
hatchet  and  thrown  into  the  pit  to  ferment 
and  soften.  Nothing  is  lost.  The  Chinese 
have  learned  that  ashes  add  plant  food  and 
also  start  fermentation.  It  all  results  In 
available  plant  food.  Even  the  floors  yield 
nitrogen.  Most  of  the  house  floors  are  of 
earth  and  they  absorb  and  hold  nitrate  of 
lime.  This  absorbs  moisture  and  makes 
such  floors  wet  and  sticky.  There  are  men 
in  China  who  make  a  business  of  buying 
the  earth  of  such  floors.  They  will  scrape 
up  this  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  four 
inches,  leach  it  and  run  the  leachings 
through  wood  ashes  and  thus  obtain  nitrate 
of  potash,  which  is  sold  for  making  gun¬ 
powder  and  fireworks.  There  are  men  in 
the  Southern  States  who  will  read  this  and 
remember  how  they  made  much  the  same 
thing  out  of  manure  piles.  Underneath 
many  of  our  old  barns  where  holes  were 
bored  to  get  rid  of  the  liquids  are  regular 
mines  of  nitrates. 

Compost  Heaps. — The  usual  plan  of 
fermenting  organic  matter  in  this  country 
is  to  mix  it  with  manure  in  a  pile  of  dry 
material  like  swamp  muck  or  old  sods.  The 
manure  will  start  the  fermentation — so  will 
lime.  The  Chinese  have  practiced  this  for 
thousands  of  years.  Piles  of  earth  are 
brought  in  from  the  fields  and  wastes  of  all 
sorts  mixed  with  them.  In  the  towns — 
the  farmers  usually  live  in  villages  and  go 
to  and  fro  to  their  farms — are  piles  of  this 
soil  ready  to  mix  into  composts.  King 
states  that  in  1908  the  Japanese  farmers 
made  and  applied  to  their  fields  22,812,787 
tons  of  compost.  On  the  average  it  con¬ 
tained  in  one  ton  15.0  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
eight  of  potash  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Thus  it  had  more  nitrogen  and  a  little  less 
of  the  other  elements  than  average  stable 
manure.  The  Japanese  recognize  the  great 


need  pf  humus  in  their  soils,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  to  prevent  its  waste.  King 
says  that  in  one  province  the  use  of  slaked 
lime  is  prohibited  except  under  direction  of 
the  station  authorities,  or  where  the  soil  is 
very  sour !  The  idea  is  that  these  old-time 
farmers  of  China  and  Japan  recognize  the 
great  need  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  also  know  that  their  plant  food  must 
be  made  available.  Thus  they  have  de- 
velped  the  compost  in  its  various  forms, 
and  to  this  may  be  largely  attributed  their 
success.  If  on  our  own  farms  wastes  and 
organic  matter  could  be  saved  in  this  way 
our  soils  would  be  made  far  more  produc¬ 
tive.  _  h.  w.  c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  in  Orchard. 

I  am  considering  the  question  whether 
it  will  be  a  paying  venture  to  apply  a 
top-dressing  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  my 
orchard  at  or  immediately  after  blossoming 
time  the  coming  Spring.  It  is  in  sod,  and 
has  been  so  for  a  few  years  past.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  keep  it  in  sod  to  restrain 
its  growth  of  wood,  and  it  is  just  beginning 
to  bear  well.  If  the  potash  was  applied 
at  blossoming  time  would  I  probably  get  a 
full  return  from  it  the  same  year? 

Iowa.  W.H.L. 

We  think  it  would  pay  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  but  we  should  not  use  potash  alone. 
Most  western  soils  are  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  phosphoric  acid  also.  This  element  Is 
needed  with  the  potash  to  harden  or  re 
strain  wood  growth.  But  why  wait  until 
the  trees  are  in  bloom?  Better  use  a  mix 
ture  of  three  parts  fine  bone  and  one  of 
potash  as  early  In  Spring  as  possible. 


Burned  Fertilizer. 

A  local  fertilizer  dealer  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  have  his  storehouse  burn  down.  In 
the  fire  there  were  several  tons  of  fertilizer ; 
I  do  not  know  the  grades  of  the  goods. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  after 
being  burned  in  a  hot  fire?  Some  of  It 
was  piled  in  a  large  heap  and  some  was 
scattered  about.  w.  T.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  depends  upon  how  complete  and  hot  the 
fire  was  and  how  large  the  heap.  The  ele¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  be  lost  is  nitrogen.  If 
the  heap  is  large  it  may  not  have  been 
heated  all  through.  Our  guess  (and  that 
is  all  anyone  can  give  without  an  analysis) 
would  be  that  the  loss  is  about  30  per  cent. 


Too  Much  Nitroeen. 

My  garden,  deep  soil,  was  liberally  fertil¬ 
ized  with  hen  manure  last  season.  Vines 
grew  to  enormous  size,  but  fruiting  was 
not  good.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Such  growth  indicates  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  we  know  that  hen  manure  is  very 
rich  in  that  element.  You  must  use  some 
fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Wood  ashes  or  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  will  answer. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  AND  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  GENERATIONS 

* 

‘With  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manure,  worn-out  lands  can  be  restored  to 
fertility  quicker  and  with  less  expense  than  in  any  other  way.” — American  Agriculturist 


New  book,  1912,  entitled  “A  FULL  REVIEW  OF  CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

We  will  send  a  copy  to  any  one  interested,  together  with  our  descriptive  pamphlet 


The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Cuano  Co. 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


From  the  American  Cultivator ,  Boston,  Mass. 

These  pamphlets  are  a  revelation  in  the  successful  and  profitable  fertilization  of  even  the  thinnest,  lightest 
and  poor  soils,  from  the  state  of  abandonment  up  to  the  continuous  profit  of  successful  farming  for 
years,  with  the  constant  improvement  of  the  soil,  showing  that  with  the  Mapes  Manures  good  crops  may 
be  assured  from  the  start,  also  with  the  land  growing  more  fertile  and  more  valuable  year  by  year. 


3  912. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  COLD  WEATHER. 

This  Winter  seems  to  have  beaten  all 
records  for  low  temperature  and 
strange  “misfits.”  In  proof  of  the  for¬ 
mer  we  can  show  at  Fig.  130  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  automobile  which  carried  its 
load  across  Lake  Erie  on  the  ice.  These 
men  live  at  Catawba  Island,  Ohio.  Of 
course  this  never  happened  before,  be¬ 
cause  the  last  time  the  lake  froze  up 
there  were  no  motor  cars  to  go  over. 
Those  who  care  to  skate  in  this  way 
may  do  so.  We  stay  on  land.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  misfit  weather  is  given  in 
the  following  note  from  Augusta,  Me. : 

The  city  crew  has  been  busy  hauling  snow 
onto  Water  street,  on  the  bridge  and  on  the 
hill  on  Cony  street,  as  the  recent  warm 
weather  melted  the  snow  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  was  no  sleighing. 

Think  of  it.  At  the  time  when  they 
were  hauling  snow  in  Central  Maine  to 


make  sleighing  (February  23),  New 
York  was  battling  with  a  blizzard.  It 
seems  that  it.  is  not  uncommon  jiri 
Maine  to  ‘snow”  the  open  bridges,  but 
rather  unusual  to  treat  city  streets  in 
this  manner.  As  the  country  roads  are 
impassable  for  wheels,  it  brings  busi¬ 
ness  to  town  to  hold  the  “sledding”  on 
a  few  streets. 

Disking  Soil  for  Oats. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  cultivation 
for  oats,  I  would  say  I  have  had  about 
25  years’  experience  with  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  soil  raising  oats,  and 
believe  that  the  treatment  which  would 
be  best  under  some  circumstances  might 
be  wrong  at  other  times  and  places.  In 
a  loose  loam  almost  any  kind  of  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  would  be  sufficient,  but 
I  would  at  least  want  it  thorough 


third  by  residents  and  property  owners  of 
Sussex  County.  A  committee  composed  of 
farmers  and  business  men  of  the  county  has 
collected  the  sum  of  $1,288.50,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it  being  contributed  by  the  farmers 
and  land  owners  of  Sussex  County.  Appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  for  establishment  of 
the  bureau,  which  will  be  established  in 
the  near  future.  Citizens  of  Newton  and 
non-resident  property  owners  liberally  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  project.  A  plan  of 
the  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
Government  expert  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
would  be  to  get  acquainted  with  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  study  the  soil,  climate,  also 
the  kinds  of  fruit  adapted  for  the  county  ; 
the  most  suitable  crops  to  raise,  the  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  fertilizers  and  their  use,  the 
various  kinds  of  stock  that  are  most  profit¬ 
able,  and  anything  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
The  bureau  expert  will  give  personal  advice 
to  any  farmer  or  farmers  needing  such.  It 
is  believed  it  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
farmers,  fruit  growers,  truckers  and  dairy¬ 
men  of  Sussex  County  and  vicinity,  which 
will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  farm  land, 
and  make  farming  more  profitable.  We  are 


informed  that  this  will  be  the  only  Govern¬ 
ment  Farm  Bureau  yet  established  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  b.  a.  m. 

Newton,  N.  J. 


Tip  and  Butt  Kernels. 

I  have  read  a  report  from  some  professors 
that  the  kernels  from  the  butt  and  tip  of 
the  corn  ears  should  be  mixed  in  with  the 
others,  as  they  are  stronger.  We  have 
been  taught  to  reject  these  end  kernels 
as  inferior.  What  do  the  “corn  judges” 
say?  c.  e.  w. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  value  of  tip  and  butt  kernels  for  plant¬ 
ing  purposes.  I  remember  that  the  Geneva, 
Ohio,  and  Kansas  Stations  carried  on  an 
experiment  which  was  practically  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  work  and  they  found  varying 
results.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  ought 
to  use  for  seed  the  well  developed  kernel, 
and  that  either  tip  or  butt  kernels  are 
abnormal,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
tip  kernels,  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
properly  matured.  Personally,  I  have  never 
known  of  any  ill  effects  to  be  had  from  dis¬ 
carding  the  tips  and  butts  and  using  only 
the  well  matured  kernels  from  the  center 
of  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware 


that  a  good  many  people  claim  this  will 
result  in  a  number  of  different  things  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  crop.  wm.  D.  hurd. 

Mass.  Ag'l.  College. 


Sugar  Makers’  Association  Wanted. 

On  account  of  having  sugar  works  in 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  I  tap  3,500 
trees,  I  recently  attended  a  maple  sugar 
makers’  convention  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 
I  wrote  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  a  Maple  Sugar  Mak¬ 
ers’  Association  in  New  York,  and  if  there 
was  one,  I  desired  to  join.  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  such  association  in  New 
York  State  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers  who  have  maple  trees  in  New 
York  State  and  operate  sugar  works  could 
derive  quite  a  benefit  from  an  association  ; 
they  would  be  able  to  make  a  better  product 
and  get  a  better  price  for  it.  If  such  an 
association  could  be  organized  I  would  be 
pleased  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

Massachusetts.  frank  a.  cutting. 


Clover  With  Canada  Peas. 

By  sowing  clover  in  with  Canada  peas 
and  oats,  reaping  the  peas  and  oats  for  hay, 
can  one  expect  a  cutting  of  clover  in  the 
Fall,  and  what  kind  of  clover  is  best  to 
soW,  ground  being  sandy  loam.  w.  D. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

In  our  own  experience  we  have)  not  had 
great  success  in  seeding  cloveT  with  oats 
and  peas.  The  latter  make  such  a  heavy 
growth  that  the  clover  is  often  smothered. 
Others,  however,  report  good  catches  of 
clover.  We  should  use  a  mixture,  half  and 
half,  of  Bed  and  Alsike  clovers. 


Bacteria  and  Clover  Crops. 

Is  this  nitrogen  bacteria  any  good?  I 
expect  to  sow  clover  and  Alfalfa  ;  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  stand  the  last  few 
years,  would  try  anything  that  would 
help  me  out.  We  have  a  clover  famine  here 
with  no  prospects  of  any  relief  soon. 

Pittsfield,  111.  a.  s.  a. 

WTe  have  tried  to  give  the  facts  about  this 
matter.  All  the  bacteria  can  possibly  do  is 
to  help  the  plants  make  a  stronger  growth 
if  the  soil  and  conditions  are  right.  If 
the  ground  is  sour  or  badly  fitted  or  not 
rich  enough  the  bacteria  will  not  help  you. 
In  the  above  case  it  is  quite  likely  that  lime 
is  needed  as  much  as  anything.  We  caution 
our  readers  not  to  believe  anyone  who  tells 
them  these  bacteria  can  do  any  more  than 
we  have  repeatedly  stated. 


Legal  Weight  of  Peas. 

Is  there  a  legal  weight  for  shriveled  peas 
in  this  State?  The  pea  seed  I  buy  here 
I  get  56  pounds  to  a  bushel,  but  I  bought 
several  bushels  from  a  firm  in  Syracuse  and 
they  claim  52  pounds  in  a  bushel.  Is  this 
the  weight  for  wrinkled  peas?  a.  N.  b. 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  New  York  law  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  peas  are  plump  or 
shrivelled.  The  legal  weight  is  60  pounds 
per  bushel.  _ 

Concrete  Ice  House. — During  the  com¬ 
ing  season  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
build  an  ice  house.  We  wish  to  store  about 
100  tons  of  ice  for  use  on  a  dairy  farm. 
We  have  in  mind  a  concrete  building  of 
double  wall,  with  say  six  or  eight  inches 
air  space.  Of  course  the  walls  must  be 
stayed  or  tied  together  by  iron  rods  at 
proper  distances,  perhaps  five  feet  apart. 
Would  like  also  a  concrete  roof,  and  cooling 
box  in  the  milk  room.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  us  experience  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  such  building,  and  if  success¬ 
ful,  the  comparative  cost  of  such,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  plain  but  substantial  frame 
structure,  at  present  cost  of  lumber  in 
northern  New  Jersey?  s.  s. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  statements 
about  concrete  ice  houses  and  there  will  be 
more.  Let  us  have  all  possible  facts  about  it. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  roof 


that  stays  proof 

HERE  is  one  way  to 
make  your  roof  last¬ 
ingly  waterproof — lay  roof¬ 
ing  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt. 

This  natural  asphalt,  en¬ 
dowed  by  Nature  with 
permanent  oils,  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated 
by  any  man-made  sub¬ 
stance. 


The  natural  oils  of  this 
asphalt  give  life  to 


That  is  why  Genasco  lasts. 

It  is  real  economy  to  use  it  on 

the  roof  of  every  farm-building. 

Comes  in  rolls,  easy  for  anybody 

to  lay.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gen¬ 
asco.  Write  us  for  the  help¬ 
ful  Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
and  samples — free. 

The  Kant-lcak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  pre¬ 
vents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Earnest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world 


Philadelphia 

New  York  Sau  Francisco  Chicago 


THEY  CROSSED  LAKE  ERIE  ON  THE  ICE.  Fig.  130. 


enough  to  kill  all  perennial  weeds  which 
might  be  growing,  and  about  the  only 
way  to  do  this  job  at  oat  sowing  time 
will  be  to  turn  the  land  lightly.  In 
heavy,  clayey  soil  much  more  work  will 
be  necessary,  as  a  thorough  fining  is 
best.  Even  then  if  excessive  rains  come 
and  pack  the  soil  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
crop.  In  the  case  of  P.  H.  D.,  page  190, 
I  should  think  a  good  disking  both  ways 
would  be  all  right  if  the  land  is  not  too 
much  infested  with  weeds.  Some  of  my 
best  successes  have  been  in  this  way. 
Another  fine  crop  was  made  on  land 
which  had  been  in  grass  and  clover 
pasture,  broken  in  the  Fall,  and  the  oats 
harrowed  in  with  a  common  tooth  har¬ 
row  early.  A  noticeable  fact  with  thi§ 
crop  with  us  is  that  the  old-time  late 
maturing  kind  which  used  to  do  so  well 
with  us  seldom  succeeds  any  more.  In¬ 
deed,  we  find  them  hardly  worth  sow¬ 
ing,  but  a  newer  variety  which  matures 
with  Winter  wheat  does  well,  the  only 
objection  being  too  much  work  com¬ 
ing  at  once.  R  b.  tiiomas. 

Missouri.  _ _ 

Government  Farm  Bureau  in  New  Jersey. 

For  some  time  past  a  committee  has  been 
busy  soliciting  subscriptions  which  will  go 
toward  defraying  part  expenses  of  the’  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  farm  bureau  in  Sussex 
county,  N.  J.  The  money  to  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  term  of  one  year  has  been 
subscribed,  one-third  by  the  Government, 
one-third  by  the  D.,  L.  &  AV.  R.  R.,  and  one- 


"PiffsAurffA  Perfect 

t/te  strongest,  most du rat te 

‘ v  If  a  fence  stands  erect,  even  and 

firm  under  the  hardest  wear, 
tear  and  abuse  —  that’s 
real  strength.  If  it  continues  to  give  perfect  service, 
year  in  and  year  out,  no  matter  what — that’s 
real  durability.  These  are  the  supreme  tests 
of  actual  fence  value  —  realized  in  its 
fullest  development  only  in  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect  ’  ’  Fence. 


Only  Open  Hearth  wire  is  used  i 
“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  be 
cause  it  is  tougher,  stronger,  mor 
durable  like  old  time  iron  wire  thai 
Ience  wlfe  made.  Lead  annealing  gives  i 
additional  toughness  and  prepares  it  for  receiving  th 
thick,  heavy,  pure  zinc  galvanizing  applied  by  ou 
own  improved  process. 

The  secret  of  the  great  strength  of  “Pittsburgh  Pei 
feet”  Fence  fabric  is 


Fence  fabric  is 

,,  ,  .  ,  THE  weld  that  held 

There  are  many  other  reasons  for  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  Supremacy.  See  your  dealer -he  hnows-or  we  will 

cSsrwjf.r.S' r*“-  -  ~ ” 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Makers  of  "Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire. 
Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire,  Fence  Staples. 
Standard  Wire  NaiU  and  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  cold  weather  has  hung  to  us 
about  as  close  as  an}-  friend  you  ever 
had.  Every  now  and  then  “Old  Boreas” 
lets  up  for  a  day  and  we  think  of 
Spring  work.  Then  he  comes  again 
with  a  harder  grip  than  ever  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  brief  rest.  The  “oldest  in¬ 
habitant”  in  our  country  gave  it  up  long 
ago.  We  have  cut  samples  of  peach 
wood  and  brought  them  in  for  testing 
in  water.  I  should  say  25  per  cent 
of  the  buds  are  alive  yet — but  who  can 
tell  until  April?  1  will  guarantee  that 
when  the  agony  is  all  over  we  shall  find 
that  the  trees  in  sod  have  carried  their 
buds  safer  than  the  cultivated  or  “cover 
crop”  trees.  This  I  think  is  because  these 
sod  trees  matured  their  wood  earlier. 
I  have  one  part  of  an  orchard  handled 
after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Repp  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  looks  well — the  weeds  made  a 
rank  cover  crop.  We  mowed  part  of 
them  down  as  an  experiment — letting  the 
rest  stand.  ...  We  finally  have  the 
mulch  on  the  strawberries.  It  went  on 
thick  and  will  stay  there  until  danger  of 
heaving  by  frost  is  over.  Last  year 
many  growers  lost  a  good  share  of  their 
crop  in  March  through  the  thaw  and 
frost  and  high  winds.  We  put  the  over¬ 
coat  on  to  stay  this  year.  Let  me  put  out 
a  word  of  caution  about  buying  Marshall 
strawberry  plants.  There  are  not  many 
of  the  true  variety  in  the  country.  This 
variety  does  not  make  plants  freely,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  dry  season  like  the  last  one. 
Dealers  simply  cannot  supply  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Marshall.  This  variety  has 
faults  enough  of  its  own  without  carry¬ 
ing  the  disappointments  of  any  substitute. 
I  should  not  order  large  lots  of  Mar¬ 
shall  this  year.  About  all  the  outside 
work  we  can  do  now  is  trimming,  getting 
up  wood  and  clearing  the  fence  rows. 
I  would  like  to  be  spraying,  but  the 
high  winds  and  fierce  cold  prevent  that. 
We  shall  have  our  weather  yet. 

Farm  Hens. — These  various  hen  con¬ 
tests  usually  show  what  superior  hens 
under  good  management  may  do.  There 
you  stop,  for  this  is  no  line  upon  what 
80  per  cent  of  American  hens  are  doing. 
The  “ordinary”  hen  such  as  we  see  run¬ 
ning  around  the  barnyard  is  not  tested. 
How  many  eggs  can  she  lay.  What  do 
eggs  cost?  Does  her  owner  keep  her  for 
profit  or  for  “society?”  I  thought  we 
might  help  answer  this,  so  we  have  taken 
39  “hens”  for  a  test.  These  hens  run 
from  pullets  to  three-year-olds — just 
about  what  you  find  in  the  “ordinary” 
flock.  There  are  Leghorns,  “Rocks,” 
“Reds”  and  some  mongrels  of  half  a 
dozen  colors.  Up  to  February  1  they 
were  kept  in  a  poor  and  damp  house 
and  had  hardly  laid  an  egg.  You  will 
recognize  these  as  “ordinary  farm  condi¬ 
tions” — very  ordinary  in  fact.  We  built 
a  “new”  house  of  old  material  found  on 
the  farm.  It  has  an  “open  front”  with 
curtains  down  in  cold  weather.  The 
hens  are  fed  from  hoppers.  We  simply 
weigh  out  10  pounds  of  the  crushed 
grain  which  the  horses  eat  and  put  in 
the  hopper.  In  another  box  meat  scraps 
are  kept  and  in  another  shells  and  char¬ 
coal.  The  hens  also  get  the  table  scraps 
and  warmed  water.  They  have  a  box  to 
dust  in.  During  Summer  they  will  have 
a  run  to  the  brook  and  grain  in  a  self 
feeder.  They  must  do  the  rest  if  we 
keep  the  house  clean.  Now  these  are 
busy  farm  conditions,  and  I  intend  to  see 
what  these  hens  will  do  in  one  year. 

A  Fair  Show. — Of  course  I  know  that 
the  experts  will  say  this  will  not  show 
anything.  I  think  it  will  show  me  some¬ 
thing  I  have  not  learned  from  the  ex¬ 
perts,  for  who  really  knows  what  ordi¬ 
nary  “hens”  actually  do  when  left  to 
care  for  themselves?  It  may  be  an¬ 
swered  that  it  makes  little  difference, 
since  that  is  not  the  way  to  keep  a  hen. 
That  is  true,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  kept  that  way.  At  any  rate 
we  intend  to  run  these  hens  for  a  year 
on  this  plan.  After  a  few  days  of  tuning 
up  the  first  eggs  came.  There  was  a 
wild  rush  on  the  part  of  these  “ordi¬ 
nary”  birds  to  eat  the  eggs  before  they 
were  cold.  We  have  cured  that  by  feed¬ 
ing  meat  and  providing  a  dark  laying 
place.  I  intended  to  start  March  1,  but 
as  the  hens  began  to  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  February  15  we  started  on  that 
date.  Up  to  March  1  they  laid  107  eggs. 
Had  we  bought  them  the  cost  would  be 
$3:34.  I  cannot  give  the  cost  of  feed,  as 


the  hoppers  have  not  been  emptied.  Of 
course  I  know  that  this  is  only  a  little 
over  18  per  cent  of  a  perfect  record, 
while  others  claim  60  and  70  per  cent.  I 
simply  give  you  the  facts  and  ask  you 
to  wait  until  these  ordinary  hens  get 
going. 

Home  Notes. — The  apples  are  holding 
out  well,  and  the  children  are  hearty,  so 
there  are  two  elements  at  least  which 
defy  the  Winter.  A  friend  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sent  the  little  boys  a  pair  of 
Airedale  terrier  puppies.  They  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  breed,  and  if  you  ever 
knew  what  it  means  to  a  boy  to  have 
a  dog  of  his  own  you  can  realize  things. 
It  was  an  Airedale  that  won  the  grand 
prize  for  best  American  dog  at  the  great 
dog  show,  and  our  boys  seem  to  think 
they  have  royalty  in  fur  at  their  heels. 
Then  another  good  friend  has  sent  us  a 
wire-haired  fox  terrier  puppy.  This  dog 
has  a  pedigree  alive  with  rat  killing,  for 
his  father  is  a  famous  rat  hunter.  This 
little  fellow  is  a  good  one  at  it  too. 
I  never  saw  a  smarter  or  more  intelli¬ 
gent  dog.  So  you  see  Hope  Farm  is 
strong  on  children  and  dogs  if  in  noth¬ 
ing  else.  I  think  a  well-bred  and  well- 
trained  dog  may  become  a  good  com¬ 
panion  and  helper  to  a  child.  None  of 
your  curs  and  chance-bred  mongrels, 
but  a  purebred  dog  with  selected  ances¬ 
tors  has  something  very  much  like  char¬ 
acter.  I  could  easily  stir  up  some  of 
you  older  men  to  admit  the  affection 
you  had  for  some  shaggy  and  lop-eared 
little  four-footed  friend  back  on  the 
farm.  I  think  Children  have  a  right 
to  a  childhood  with  all  that  ought  to  go 
with  it,  and  some  living  affectionate  pet 
of  their  own  is  part  of  it.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  a  seacoast  town  there  was  a 
big  Newfoundland  dog — the  finest  beast 
in  fur  I  ever  knew.  He  saved  several 
drowning  men,  fought  like  a  tiger  to 
defend  a  child,  and  yet  would  lie  pa¬ 
tiently  and  let  the  child  pull  his  ears 
and  tail.  Several  years  ago  I  started  to 
import  several  dogs  from  Newfoundland, 
but  I  learned  that  they  cannot  stand 
our  warmer  climate.  They  suffer  so  in 
Summer  that  life  is  a  misery.  You 
notice  that  you  rarely  see  one  of  these 
fine  dogs.  If  they  would  thrive  here  I 
should  have  a  pack  of  them  for  the 
redheads.  And  by  the  way  here  is  a 
good  one : 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Hope  Farm  man. 
please  do  not  call  those  innocent  little 
children  redheads.  They  are  not  responsible 
for  their  misfortune  and  it  is  hard  enough 
to  bear,  as  I  know  from  experience,  without 
being  reproached  with  it.  A  child’s  feelings 
are  very  sensitive  and  little  things  seem 
large  to  them.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
singled  out  from  the  majority  by  a  conspic¬ 
uous  mark.  Don’t  let  them  know  you  call 
them  names.  I  know  some  people  say  they 
like  red  hair;  it  is  beautiful,  they  wouldn't 
like  it  on  their  own  heads.  j.  e.  w. 

Well,  sir,  I  never  thought  before  that 
our  redheads  regarded  their  flaming  top 
as  a  misfortune  or  that  it  was  a  term 
of  reproach.  I  once  referred  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  folks  as  “scamps,”  and  was  called 
down  by  one  reader  who  says  he  looked 
up  this  word  in  the  dictionary !  There 
may  be  older  redheads  who  feels  as  our 
friend  indicates,  but  our  little  folks  do 
not. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  I  wish  you  would 
put  “up  to  the  push.”  About  a  year  ago 
1  came  into  possession  of  a  farm  consisting 
of  about  22 r>  acres  more  or  less,  all  of  ISO 
being  good  tillable  red  shale,  and  not  bled 
to  death  either,  as  during  the  current  year, 
with  a  tenant  on  it  who  found  his  own 
stock  and  tools  and  paid  one-half  taxes  and 
one-half  of  commercial  phosphates  and  seed, 
receiving  full  half  share,  the  place  paid  a 
good  little  bit  better  than  10  per  cent.  I 
am  no  farmer  and  never  was,  and  there  is 
due  on  the  place  $2,500.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  thought  I  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  my 
hope  of  paying  it  off  being  through  fruit, 
etc.  But  “God  disposes”  and  to-day  I,  who 
have  been  sound  as  a  nut.  am  carrying  a 
paralyzed  left  hand ;  the  doctor  holds  out 
no  hope  it  will  ever  be  right  again.  My 
left  hand  was  my  right,  so  you  see  I  can 
do  nothing  at  my  trade  and  have  never  car¬ 
ried  any  stock.  What  would  you  do.  sell 
out  or  hold  on?  What  crops  would  pay  me 
best  so  as  to  hold  on?  Can  you  or  “my 
brothers”  suggest  a  winning  game  for  me? 

z. 

This,  I  understand,  is  a  genuine  case. 
Of  course  no  one  can  give  definite 
advice  from  a  distance,  but  were  I  in 
this  man’s  place  I  would  stay  by  the 
farm  and  work  it.  Lie  will  be  better  out 
of  doors,  and  will  be  able  to  train  his 
other  hand.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
done  this  and  with  his  best  hand  totally 
gone,  he  can  plow  and  hoe  and  shovel 
with  one  arm.  No  one  can  outline  crops 
or  rotation.  That  will  have  to  be 
thought  out  on  the  place,  but  this  man 
will  find  a  better  chance  for  his  thought 
and  energy  right  on  that  farm — rather 
than  “retiring”  to  eat  his  heart  out 
with  regrets.  We  will  welcome  sugges¬ 
tion  from  other  afflicted  persons  who 
have  faced  similar  troubles.  Our  folks 
are  good  at  that.  You  remember  that 
woman  with  her  five  children?  Well, 
people  have  come  forward  to  help  her. 

I  hope  she  will  get  a  job.  h.  w.  c. 
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Kept  Sweet 
aivd  Clean. 


There’s  nothing  that  will  keep 
the  churn  so  thoroughly  clean, 
sweet,  and  sanitary  as  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser.  The  fine 
particles  cut  away  the  grease 
and  “butter-rims” 
instantly.  Saves 
half  the  time 
and  work. 

Many  other  uses  and 
full  directions  on 
large  Sifter -Can  1 0c. 


Ola  Dutch 

Cleanser 


GUARANTEED 
ALL  WOOL 


REG.U.S. 


PAT.  OFF. 


orv  a  modern  heating  plant 


$15  Suit,  $20  Value 
with  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

HERE’S  a  $15  ready-to- 
wear  blue  serge  suit 
you  can  have  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in. 

Its  style  is  perfectly  correct 
for  the  coming  season.  The  cloth 
looks  and  feels  and  is  fine.  And 
you  can  be  absolutely  sure,  be¬ 
fore  you  spend  a  cent,  that  the 
sendee  will  match  the  looks. 

CIOTHCMfT 

Blue  Serge  Special 

VTOCITA  GUARANTEED  A1LW00L  aIP 
II  JlJV  AND  FAST  COLOR 

The  signed  guarantee  in  the  pocket  of  every 
Clothcraft  coat  is  backed  by  dealer  and  maker. 
It  certifies  the  maker’s  confidence  in  the  clothes, 
and  is  your  protection  against  disappointment. 
Besides  _  the  certainty  of  fast-color  all-wool 
fabric,  it  assures  first-class  trimmings  and 
workmanship,  permanent  shape,  satisfactory 
wear  and  service.  It  applies  to  all  Clothcraft 
Clothes  at  $10  to  $25. 

The  Blue  Serge  Special  No.  5130  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  result  of  a  new  idea  in  clotliesmaking — 
too  big  to  tell  about  in  this  small  space. 

Go  the  The  Clothcraft  Store,  and  ask  the 
dealer  to  explain.  Examine  the  clothes.  Try 
them  on.  Be  critical. 

If  your  regular  clothier  doesn’t  sell  Cloth¬ 
craft,  write  us  direct  for  the  Spring  Style-Book, 
a  sample  of  the  serge,  and  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 
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fSU*Hm  or  hot  water  Healing  SynteniB. 

Bent  type  of  boilers  and  radiators. 

Special  working  plans  with  every  plant 
make  installation  easy.  Get  our  prices 
and  save  money. 

OR  buys  this  Com- 
j.lete  BATH* 

BOOM  OUTFIT 

Strictly  high  grade  outfit,  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  I  refund  money  in¬ 
stantly.  Beautiful  white  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  bathtub, 

6ft.  long.  Latest 
design  golden  oak 
closet.  One-piece 
sanitary  p  <  rce- 
lain  enameled  lav¬ 
atory.  Full  In¬ 
structions  for  in¬ 
stalling  free. 

Write  today  for 
my  big  plumbing 
catalog,  giving 
full  descriptions 

on  bathroom  out- _  _  _  _ 

tits,  heating  plants,  pneumatic  water  systems  for  running 
water  ($42  up),  gasoline  engines,  hydraulic  rams,  pumps,  pipes, 
valves,  lighting  pi  nts  and  fixtures.  Save  30  to  00  per  cent. 

Write  Today  for  large  catalog— FREE. 
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FUMA 


9 3  kins  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 


Founded  1850 — Oldest  A  merican 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W, 


EARLY  TOMATOES  BRING  BIG  PRICES 

Get  your  plants  out  early 

With  Sunlight  Double  Class  Sash 
you  can  have  your  plants  and  veg¬ 
etables  weeks  ahead  of  the  season 
It’Bthe54inch  layer  of  dry,  still  air  be¬ 
tween  the  two  layers  of  glass  that  enables 
you  to  get  earlier— sturdier  plants.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  you  get  the  high  prices  of  the 
early  market. 

Double  your  profits 

They  save  you  the  expense— the  labor — the  worry 
of  having  to  oover  and  uncover  your  sash  with 
heavy  covers  of  boards  or  mats.  You  can  attend 
to  twice  as  many  Sunlight  Sash  as  you  can  ordi¬ 
nary  sash,  thus  doubling  your  profits. 

Write  for  these  two  books  today. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  seeing  them.  One  Is  a 
book  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority  on  hot  bed  and 
cold  frame  gardening  and  the  other  is  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Send  in  your  name  and  address  and  we  shall 
send  you  our  free  catalog.  For  4o  In  stamps  we 
shall  mall  you  both  books.  Write  today. 

The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 
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and  Cold-frames. 
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Ruralisms 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE  FOR  STRAWBERRY 

GRUBS. 

Part  II. 

Necessary  Care. — With  every  recom¬ 
mendation  to  use  carbon  bisulphide 
necessarily  goes  the  caution  to  keep  it 
away  from  all  fire,  even  in  the  form  of 
matches  or  lighted  cigars  or  pipes.  It 
is  highly  and  dangerously  explosive— 
as  much  so  as  ether  or  gasoline — and 
open  fire  or  lights  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  near  it.  With  the  idea  of  obvi¬ 
ating  the  grave  objection  of  inflamma¬ 
bility  the  use  of  carbon  tetrachloride  as 
a  substitute  has  lately  been  urged.  This 
is  a  transparent  liquid,  like  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide,  made  by  combining  chlorine 
gas  and  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide 
together  in  heated  tubes.  Its  odor  is 
far  less  disagreeable  than  the  latter, 
and  it  is  not  inflammable.  These  are, 
however,  the  only  distinct  advantages, 
as  it  is  considerably  more  expensive, 
costing  about  $1  the  pound  and  far  less 
effectual  in  the  same  quantities.  Ex¬ 
periments  show  that  to  kill  insects  in 
stored  grain  costs  three  or  four  times 
as  much  with  carbon  tetrachloride  as 
with  the  bisulphide.  Its  effects  on  liv¬ 
ing  plants  is  not  well  known,  but  it  has 
been  successfully  used  for  fumigating 
scale-infested  trees,  destroying  the 
scales  without  injury  to  the  dormant 
trees. 

Other  Uses  for  Carbon  Bisulphide. 
— Carbon  bisulphide  bids  fair  to  figure 
more  largely  in  horticultural  utility  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
familiar  uses  is  the  killing  of  gophers, 
woodchucks  and  other  destructive  ro¬ 
dents  for  which  it  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  “Fuma.”  A  ball  of  cotton, 
moss  or  grass  is  saturated  with  the 
liquid  and  pushed  far  into  the  entrance 
of  the  burrow,  which  is  then  securely 
closed  with  sods  and  earth.  The  heavy 
fumes  make  their  way  to  the  furthest 
recesses  of  the  burrows,  suffocating  the 
inmates.  A  similar  use  is  made  in  the 
tortuous  burrows  of  certain  tree  borers, 
where  the  insect  cannot  be  reached  with 
wire  or  knife  blade.  A  small  quantity 
of  bisulphide  is  injected  in  the  opening, 
using  an  ordinary  medicine  dropper  for 
the  purpose  and  immediately  sealing 
with  wax,  soap  or  clay.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  with  the  larvae  of  the 
round-headed  apple  tree  borer,  which 
is  usually  hard  to  get  at. 

As  a  Soil  Restorative. — In  the  early 
struggles  with  grape  phylloxera  in 
France  the  roots  of  many  acres  of 
vines  were  treated  by  injecting  the  soil 
with  carbon  bisulphide,  using  syringes 
with  needles  long  enough  to  place  the 
liquid  a  foot  or  more  deep  in  the  soil. 
Although  expensive  it  was  quite  effect¬ 
ual  in  getting  rid  of  the  aphids  that 
swarmed  in  myriads  on  every  root.  A 
renewed  growth  of  vines  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  case  they  were  not  too  far 
gone  before  treatment,  but  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all  observers,  certain  vineyards, 
especially  old  ones,  grew  far  more  vig¬ 
orously  than  they  had  for  years  before 
they  were  attacked  by  the  pest.  Many 
explanations  were  brought  forward,  but 
repeated  investigations  appear  to  show 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  increased  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  was  the  destruction  of 
certain  amoeba,  a  class  of  motile,  jelly- 
like  organisms  of  animal  nature  that  fed 
upon  the  nitrogen-forming  bacteria  ever 
present  in  tillable  soils.  The  friendly 
bacteria  were  less  affected  by  the  chem¬ 
ical  than  the  amoeba  and  survived  to 
rapidly  multiply  and  increase  the  avail¬ 
able  fertility  of  the  soil.  These  ex¬ 
periments  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
laboratory  and  field  experiments,  and 
may  form  the  basis  of  considerable  soil 
renovation  in  the  intensive  cultures  of 
the  future.  The  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  the  rapid  growth  of  treated  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  after  treatment  with  bi¬ 


sulphide  and  recovery  from  direct  in¬ 
jury  from  grub  attacks  may  be  due  to 
the  favorable  effect  on  useful  soil  or¬ 
ganisms. 

As  A  Weed  Killer. — A  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  horticultural  use  of  carbon 
bisulphide  is  its  employment  as  a  weed¬ 
killer  in  tropical  climates.  As  before 
remarked,  it  is  not  especially  harmful  to 
vegetable  tissues.  It  destroys  animal 
life  by  asphyxiation — in  other  words,  by 
depriving  it  of  oxygen,  which  plants 
have  less  need  of,  and  practically  the 
only  injury  to  living  plants  is  that 
caused  by  its  solvent  and  refrigerating 
properties  when  in  actual  contact.  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  latter  property 
in  Hawaii,  where  it  has  been  poured  on 
the  collar  and  stems  of  the  guava  trees 
that  have  been  so  well  naturalized  in 
these  tropical  islands  that  they  become 
formidable  pests.  The  quick  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  bisulphide  freezes  the  bark 
and  cambium  layers,  even  in  hot  sun¬ 
light,  so  that  the  tree  soon  dies,  root 
and  branch,  whereas  if  grubbed  up 
every  portion  of  root  left  in  the  soil  and 
buried  branch  would  quickly  sprout 
again.  The  bisulphide  treatment  has  in 
some  instances  proved  less  expensive 
and  more  effectual  for  destroying  trop¬ 
ical  growths  than  any  method  yet  de¬ 
vised,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
its  use  as  a  weed-killer  will  extend  to 
temperate  latitudes.  It  is,  however,  an 
extremely  useful  material  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  v. 


Care  of  Privet  Hedge. 

II.  N.  L.j  Pittsburg ,  Kan. — Would  you  give 
some  information  on  the  cultivation  and 
care  of  a  California  privet  hedge? 

Ans.— The  chief  thing  is  to  plant  the 
hedge  in  good,  well-enriched  soil,  ancjl 
keep  it  free  from  weeds  at  the  base. 
Two-year  plants  are  desirable;  it  is 
well  to  set  them  deeper  than  they  were 
previously  planted,  12  to  15  inches  apart. 
The  soil  should  lie  in  good  tilth,  and 
a  dressing  of  old  manure,  well  spaded 
in,  is  desirable.  After  the  little  plants 
are  set  they  may  all  be  trimmed  to  an 
even  height.  Pull  out  any  weeds  that 
appear  the  first  season ;  the  dense  growth 
will  prevent  them  later,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  shallow  hoeing  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  if  it  is  a  dry  season. 
We  like  a  light  mulch  of  strawy  ma¬ 
nure  the  first  season,  unless  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  field  mice.  A 
heavy  clay  soil,  with  poor  drainage,  is 
discouraging  to  California  privet,  which 
is  rather  likely  to  -winter-kill  under 
these  conditions.  When  once  in  good 
growth  careful  and  regular  clipping  is 
needed,  which  should  be  studied  from 
observation ;  if  there  is  a  long  line  of 
hedge  it  will  furnish  a  fairly  steady  oc¬ 
cupation  for  one’s  leisure. 


What  About  Jadoo  Fertilizer? 

Can  you  tell  me  why  .Tadoo  fibre  is  no 
longer  on  the  market?  What  was-  it  com¬ 
posed  of  and  what  is  a  good  substitute? 
A  dozen  years  ago  I  had  very  good  re¬ 
sults  with  it,  especially  with.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  r.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

The  exploitation  of  Jadoo  fibre  appears 
to  have  ceased  because  no  demand  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  could  be  created.  It 
was  offered  as  an  advantageous  substitute 
for  ordinary  potting  soils,  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  fertilizer  for  glasshouse  and  outdoor 
plants,  and  while  it  undoubtedly  had  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits,  gardeners  could  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  could  commercially  replace  the 
materials  they  were  accustomed  to  use.  The 
principal  advantages  of  Jadoo  fibre  and  Jadoo 
liquid  were  that  the  contained  plant  food 
was  very  slowly  but  steadily  given  up  and 
their  acid  rather  than  alkaline  reaction  re¬ 
tarded  the  development  of  many  soil  organ¬ 
isms  injurious  to  plants.  Jadoo  fibre  was 
especially  hygroscopic  or  moisture-retain¬ 
ing  and  so  open  in  texture  that  certain 
plants,  ordinarily  difficult  to  grow  well, 
rooted  freely  in  it  and  attained  better  de¬ 
velopment  than  in  the  usual  potting  com¬ 
posts.  These  peculiarities  also  permitted 
the  use  of  smaller  pots  when  Jadoo  was 
utilized  as  a  rooting  medium  than  when 
soil  composts  were  used. 

For  general  fertilizing  purposes  and  gar¬ 
den  uses  in  the  open  the  Jadoo  products 
never  appeared  to  justify  their  cost, 
though  certainly  more  cleanly  and  pleasant 
to  use  than  ordinary  materials.  In  the 
writer’s  garden  Cupid  sweet  peas,  dwarf  to¬ 
matoes  and  other  crippled  vegatation  of  the 
era  throve  better  in  Jadoo  than  in  soil 
enriched  with  either  annual  or  vegetable 
composts,  or  with  well-selected  chemicals, 
but  free-growing  varieties  did  not  show 
enough  differences  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Jadoo  was  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a 
wealthy  amateur  gardener  who  had  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  in  the  product  to  expend  con¬ 
siderable  sums  in  its  exploitation.  The 
source  of  Jadoo  fibre  was  claimed  to  be 
sphagnum  or  peat  moss  artificially  decom¬ 
posed  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  constant¬ 
ly  pumping  over  it  water  from  peat  bogs 
In  which  soot  and  other  suitable  mate¬ 
rials  had  been  mixed.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
certain  special  indoor  cultures,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  would  be  an  advantage 
still  to  have  it  on  the  market.  Clean  leaf 
mold  in  about  the  best  substitute.  v. 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Yonr  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street,  YORK,  PA 


You’ve  heard 
a  lot  recently  about  the 
“renewal”  of  old  or¬ 
chards;  have  you  stopped] 
to  consider  what  it  might ' 
do  for  YOU?  Fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  profitable,  and  it 
will  pay  YOU  to  ret  out 
more  trees  this  spring — 
but  fix  up  your  old  trees 
first — pay  expenses  while 
the  new  ones  are  com¬ 
ing  on.  When  you  spray 
ANY  tree,  use  a 


Deming 


SPRAY 

PUMP 


because  they  are  heavily  and  substantially 
built;  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  a  strong,  steady 
pressure.  Nothing  to  rust  out. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  Accept  no 
substitutes  for  Deming  Outfits. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
280  Success  Building  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Pumps  for  All  Uses.  Agents  Everywhere  j 

—  ..  -  — — 


Write  for  Free  Book  About 
The  New  Way  of  Spraying 

This  boob  tells  about  the 
new  tested  ways  of  spray¬ 
ing-how  to  banish  blight, 
disease,  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  Insects,  in  less  time, 
with  less  work  and  half  the 
solution  generally  needed. 
It  tells  what  to  spray  and 
how  to  get  the  best  results. 

Brown’s 

Auto  Spray 

Made  in  40  styles  and  sizes  of  hand  and  power  out¬ 
fits  meet  the  needs  of  every  man  and  work  on  new, 
improved  principles  that  save  time,  solution,  trouble 
and  mean  thorough  results.  300,000  Fruit  growers, 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  leading  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  everywhere  endorse  Brown's 
Auto  Spray.  " 

See  Auto  Spray  No.  1— 4  gal.  ca¬ 
pacity,  hand  power,  with  non-clog¬ 
ging  nozzle  that  throws  every  kind 
of  spray,  easy  to  carry  over  shoul¬ 
der,  needs  least  pumping,  enables 
hoy  to  outwork  2  men  with  ordi¬ 
nary  outfits.  Power  Sprayers  of 
every  stylo  and  capacity  for  every 
purpose— fitted  with  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

the  greatest  time  and  money  sav, 
lng  invention  In  years.  Positively 
will  not  clog— adjustable  from  fine 
mist-like  spray  to  powerful  stream 
—absolutely  self  cleaning.  Low 
prices,  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Write  for  Spraying  Guide  Free 
and  full  particulars. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

2 8  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 


Spraying  that  counts, 
work  right.  "  *' 


6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 


Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  weU 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  Sprayer  Is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  Spray  trees  by  hand.  Easy  to  maintain 
lOO  pounds  pressure  with  two  noezlcs  going.  Strong 
60-uallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
Nearly  26  years  sprayer  builders.  We  know 
requirements,  and  know  the  Perfection  is 
.right.  Nearly  2000  now  In 
use.  All  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for 
JEree  Catalog.  Don’t 
Jauy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  A  SON 
Box  45 ,  Hightatown,  N.  J. 


The  Leader  Sprayer 

for  up-to-date  orchard- 
ists  keeps  10  nozzles  go¬ 
ing  with  200  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  satisfactory 
of  all  orchard  spray  rigs. 

Engine  suited  to  gener¬ 
ating  power  for  all  farm 
work.  Bucket,  Barrel, 

Mounted  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  etc.  Free 
catalogue  describes  en¬ 
tire  line.  Write  for  it. 

Also  spraying  formula, 
calendar  and  complete 
spraying  directions. 

Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


POTATO 

Sprayers 


1011^233  Bushels 
r  more  per  acre  by 
Spraying 

That  is  what  the 
New  York  Exper-  — 
iment  Station 
reports  as  a 
year  average 
Gain  by  Spray, 
ing  potatoes. 

Don’t  let 
blight,  scab, 
rot,  and 
bugs  cut 

your  crop  In  half— but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and 
make  all  the  Money  you  are  really  entitled  to  for 
your  work  out  of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray 
first, then  if  youbny.PayUaoutof  the  “Extra  Pro- 
fit.”  These  sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes, 
orchards,  vineyards,  truck  (4  to  8  rows  at  a  time). 
“Man-power  and  liorse-power.”  Powerful  pres¬ 
sure.  Easy  ou  man  and  horse.  Strong  and 
durable.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  (strainer,  etc. 
Guaranteed  for  5  Years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  In  advance.  No  bank  deposit, 
“no  strings’’  to  our  trial  offer.  Wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  Freight. 

Wrlteusaletterorcard 
and  tell  ns  which  mach- 
j  ine  you  are  interested 
i  in,  and  you’ll  get  free  our 
.!  valuablo  Spraying  Guide 
v.  —Catalog— and  ourspec- 
'  ial  Free  Offer  to  first  in 
each  locality  this  season. 
Be  first  to  write  ua. 

i  H.  t.  HURST  MFG.  CO.. 

288  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON.  OHIO 


LIME’SULPHljR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Price  By  Mali  With  Test 

isr  and  Instructions _ V  A  ' 

Agent a  Wanted  Everywhere 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carboodale,  Pa. 


Iligh-prcssure,  large  capacity,  light  weight,  low  center 
of  gravity.  The  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  power 
sprayer.  Full  specifications  in  our  new  catalog. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

109  Front  Street  Berea,  Ohio 

Western  Factory:  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  greatest  improvements 

ever  made  in  spray-pump 

construction  are  described 
in  our  new  1912  catalog  of 

BEAN  SPRAYERS 

Non-corrosive,  porcelain-lined  cylinders,  inde¬ 
structible  ball-valveswithremovableand  revers¬ 
ible  seats.  High-pressure,  high-power  engines 
and  pumps,  automatic  pressure-regulator,  etc. 

A  complete  line  of  economical  high-pressure 
Hand,  Platform  and  Barrel  Pumps,  Power 
Sprayers,  Nozzles,  Accessories,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


E  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

POWER-LOW  COST 


Used  tditfy  buc%et,  % napsacic  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  any  other.  "Will 
whitewash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  “dip”  and,  with 
knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

Simple,  easy  working.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Made  of  brass 
throughout. 

Warranted  5  Years 
Price  $4.  Expressade  prepaid 

The  only  practical  low  priced  spray¬ 
er  for  orchard,  garden,  field  or  vine¬ 
yard. 

Send  no  money  note  but 
Write  today  for  Special 
Off er  and  Catalog. 

The  Standard  Stamping 

943  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  helicvo  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But,  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  export'd.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  w  ill  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  liankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Rural  New-Yorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  article  on  a  “Back  Yard  Garden”  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  telling  just  how  to  plant  seeds  and 
care  for  the  young  plants.  We  have  never  read  any 

clearer  description  of  how  to  do  simple  garden  work. 

* 

One  of  the  theories  which  would  seem  well 
grounded  is  the  proposition  that  beef  cattle  might 
profitably  be  bred  for  beef  making  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  In  this  section  may  be  found  some 
of  the  best  pasture  in  the  world.  Corn  grows  well, 
and  Alfalfa  can  be  made  to  thrive.  Close  by  are  the 
best  markets  on  the  continent.  Similar  arguments 
are  used  to  prove  the  possibilities  in  growing  fruit, 
vegetables  or  poultry.  Why  not  beef?  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  there  are  few,  if  any,  men  engaged 
in  breeding  such  beef  cattle  in  this  eastern  section. 
Why?  That  is  one  of  the  tilings  we  would  like  to 
have  dug  out. 

* 

We  invite  a  careful  reading  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Johnson  on  page  352.  We  think  he  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  tendency  is  for  men  to  group  themselves 
into  two  great  general  parties — one  representing  what 
men  call  the  “conservative”  element  and  the  other 
radical  or  progressive  thought.  In  England  and  in 
Europe  these  two  large  divisions  are  found,  yet  each 
is  composed  of  different  groups  which  in  their  turn 
stand  for  the  rights  of  some  particular  interests.  Up 
to  this  time  it  has  been  impossible  in  this  country 
for  the  people  to  divide  squarely  into  the  two  classes 
here  mentioned.  The  issues  which  have  divided  great 
parties  come  as  a  heritage  from  the  Civil  War.  Now, 
however,  these  are  dying  out  and  happily-  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  new  and  living  issues  must  be  de¬ 
bated.  We  still  think  our  farmers  need  some  sort 
of  political  organization  in  order  to  protect  their  in¬ 
terests,  working  inside  of  or  in  connection  with  the 

great  political  party  which  will  heed  them. 

* 

Nearly  every  day  makes  it  clear  how  badly  handi¬ 
capped  many  farmers  are  through  their  inability  to 
borrow  money  which  they  need  as  working  capital. 
In  some  of  the  agricultural  States  banks  and  money 
lenders  will  loan  such  money,  but  at  rates  which  tend 
to  make  the  small  fanner  a  slave.  As  is  usual  in 
other  lines  of  business,  the  man  of  large  operations 
can  obtain  credit,  hut  the  man  with  a  small  place, 
though  in  greater  need,  is  denied.  Complaints  of  this 
condition  come  to  us  constantly.  The  money  needed 
in  the  home  towns  is  being  all  sucked  away  to  the 
large  cities  for  investment  far  away  from  where  it 
was  earned.  This  is  coming  to  he  one  of  the  hardest 
conditions  which  our  smaller  farmers  must  face,  for 
all  the  changes  forced  upon  them  by  modern  condi¬ 
tions  or  the  advice  of  our  agricultural  teachers  make 
working  capital  a  necessity.  Foreign  countries  are 
handling  this  matter  far  better  than  we  are.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany  thus  describes  the  financial  side 
of  the  small  farmer: 

The  farmers  here  are  able  to  secure  loans  through  their 
cooperative  companies  for  four  per  cent  at  the  present 
time,  and  these  loans  are  for  long  time  and  cannot  be 
foreclosed  or  the  rate  of  interest  raised  on  them  so  long 
as  the  annual  payments  are  kept  paid.  In  addition  they 
pay  a  small  amount,  usually  one-half  to  three-fourths  per 
cent,  that  applies  on  the  loan. 

This,  we  understand,  means  a  combination  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  banking.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  government  loans  direct  to  farmers  with 
easy  terms.  The  great  financial  schemes  advocated  in 
this  country  result  in  concentrating  money  in  the 
cities.  There  is  greater  need  of  it  out  in  the  country 
where  working  capital  is  a  necessity. 


I  have  been  waiting  to  see  what  you  would  tell  us  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  President,  Win.  H.  Taft,  for  turn¬ 
ing  Morse  loose  to  the  public.  I  know  I  can  always  ex¬ 
pect  a  square  deal  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  joitn  l.  Baldwin. 

Long  Island. 

You  will  get  a  square  deal  as  we  see  it.  Sometimes 
what  is  square  to  one  may  seem  round  to  another. 
Last  Fall,  when  President  Taft  refused  to  set  C.  W. 
Morse  and  Walsh  free,  we  thought  it  a  credit  to  the 
President’s  head  and  reason,  and  said : 

Great  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  President  in  these 
cases,  and  he  should  be  commended  for  standing  firm.  Both 
these  men  were  guilty  of  plain  stealing  and  betrayal  of 
trust.  They  knew  just  what  they  were  doing — their  crime 
was  deliberate  and  cold-blooded.  They  not  only  deserve 
their  punishment,  but  their  term  in  prison  will  have  the 
best  possible  effect  upon  other  robbers  who  practice  “high 
■finance."  A  large  fine  is  no  punishment  for  these  big 
rascals.  They  can  easily  pay  it  and  soon  squeeze  the 
amount  out  of  the  people  by  some  other  criminal  trick. 
The  hard  bed,  plain  food  and  labor  of  the  man  behind  the 
bars  has  genuine  terror  for  these  rogues. 

We  now  think  the  doctors  reported  to  the  President 
that  Morse  is  a  dying  man.  We  think  the  statement 
is  true,  and  we  do  not  believe  Morse  will  live  long. 
Letting  him  out  of  jail  under  such  conditions  was  a 
credit  to  the  President’s  heart,  but  if  Morse  had  been 
a  poor  man  who  had  stolen  $100  worth  of  goods  he 
would  probably  die  in  jail. 

* 

I  was  glad  to  see  you  give  all  the  publicity  possible  to 
the  Allen-Uaynor  correspondence.  I  wish  seven  million 
farmers  and  as  many  farm  laborers  in  this  country  who 
are  asking  for  parcels  post  could  read  this  hit  of  arrog¬ 
ance  from  a  bigot  of  an  office  holder ;  14,000.000  voters 
in  the  United  States  are  wanting  this  law,  while  only  a 
few  retail  merchants,  traveling  men  and  a  score  or  two 
of  express  companies  constitute  the  main  opposition. 

Kentucky.  [dr.]  a.  l.  butt. 

You  know  what  we  have  stated  time  and  again.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  no  power  except  that  which  comes  from 
its  readers.  When  men  like  Allen  come  out  and  hit 
from  the  shoulders  and  stand  tor  it  in  print  hundreds 
of  others  are  nerved  to  do  their  share  and  thus  the 
power  grows.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  public  man — • 
large  or  small.  Whenever  one  of  such  men  fails  in 
the  duty  he  owes  to  the  plain  people  who  gave  him  his 
office  we  rejoice  in  the  ability  to  let  those  same  people 
point  him  out  in  the  most  forcible  and  enduring  thing 
— honest  printer’s  ink.  It  does  us  good  to  hear  from 
these  strong  and  vital  characters  hut  now  and  then 
some  faint  heart  comes  forward.  He  is  glad  to  see 
us  hit  out  and  name  the  man  hut  “be  careful  not  to 
say  I  told  you  so  or  give  my  name.  I  like  to  have 
you  do  it.  but  I  must  not  be  involved 1”  There  have 
always  been  such  men  since  the  world  began.  Far 
hack  centuries  ago  in  Babylon,  we  have  no  doubt  a 
group  of  true  patriots  might  have  met  and  passed 
the  following: 

“Whereas,  the  public  den  is  full  of  large  and  hungry 
lions,  and 

“Whereas,  a  hungry  lion  under  existing  circumstances  is 
a  standing  menace  to  ourselves  and  families,  and 

“ Whereas ,  we  therefore  consider  it  wise  legislation  to 
keep  these  lions  satisfied : 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  nominate  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Daniel  as  a  committee  of  one  to  go  down  into  the 
lion’s  den  and  stay  there  until  the  aforementioned  lions 
have  given  him  the  most  careful  consideration.” 

There  is  your  faint  heart  of  all  ages.  The  lions 
are  usually  found  to  he  stuffed,  but  these  faint  hearts 
do  not  dare  go  near  enough  to  them  to  find  it  out. 

It  is  a  popular  thing  to  serve  as  a  Daniel  by  proxy! 

• 

This  is  our  last  chance  to  call  attention  to  par¬ 
cels  post  day,  March  18.  Let  us  repeat  that  on  this 
day  every  fanner  is  to  write  letters  to  his  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senator  calling  for  parcels  post  legislation. 
For  years  we  have  shown  the  need  of  this  privilege, 
and  no  one  has  been  able  successfully  to  contradict 
the  arguments.  Yet  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  total 
population,  through  entirely  selfish  arguments,  have 
been  able  to  frighten  Congressmen  into  “careful  con¬ 
sideration.”  Some  of  you  may  think  we  are  making 
much  of  a  small  matter.  Think  for  a  moment  and 
you  will  see  that  a  victory  for  parcels  post  won  by 
the  people  will  he  one  of  the  largest  things  in  our 
history.  It  will  demonstrate  as  few  things  have  ever 
done  the  power  of  the  postage  stamp,  for  practically 
none  of  the  so-called  “interests”  are  working  for  par¬ 
cels  post.  They  know  better,  for  they  are  keen  enough 
to  see  that  when  the  common  people  really  know  what 
they  can  do  with  the  postage  stamp  stuck  on  the  ballot, 
there  will  he  an  end  to  many  a  “graft”  and  injustice. 
Again,  think  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  square 
victory  over  the  public  robbers  who  call  themselves 
express  companies.  Writing  those  letters  is  a  small 
thing  in  itself  hut  you  cannot  engage  in  a  larger 
thing  if  you  consider  that  millions  of  country  people 
will  be  with  you.  On  page  367  we  give  names  of 
Eastern  Congressmen.  Address  them  all  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them,  hut  do  your 
duty  on  March  18. 


It  seems  that  W.  F.  Allen  is  not  theJ  only  one  who 

returns  the  “free  seeds”  to  his  public  servant.  Hon. 

Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  New  York,  got  a  set  of  these 

seeds  back  with  unmistakable  comments.  Mr.  Payne  is 

a  philosopher.  He  immediately  replied  that  as  he  had 

other  requests  for  seeds  this  would  enable  him  to  make 

one  more  citizen  happy.  If  Congressman  Payne  could 

have  known  the  facts  his  own  name  would  have  come 

back  to  him.  Before  these  seeds  went  back  to  him 

they  were  carefully  baked  in  a  hot  oven.  Probably 

the  man  who  got  them  raised  a  fine  crop  of  baked 

beans.  On  parcels  post  Mr.  Payne  lias  got  away  from 

“careful  consideration”  and  is  now  talking  words  of 

wisdom  about  express  companies  and  retail  merchants. 

* 

Meantime  you  know  wo  have  the  greatest  civilization 
and  greatest  country  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
receive  the  highest  prices  for  our  eggs,  but  do  not  state 
this  out  loud  to  the  follow  who  buys  them,  because  the 
high  cost  of  living  question  absolutely  goes  up  in  smoke 
when  you  get  the  buyer  and  seller  together.  Some  one 
has  said  that  did  we  live  the  way  our  fathers  or  grand¬ 
fathers  lived  we  could  lay  up  more  money  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  we  do  not  want  to  live  that 
way  when  it  is  a  question  of  which  to  choose,  whether  to 
live  or  save,  and  the  business  of  all  of  us  is  to  be  as  help¬ 
ful  to  each  other  as  possible. 

Well,  what  is  this  all  about?  Who  is  responsible 
for  such  flapdoodle?  Some  schoolboy  practicing  for 
an  essay?  Guess  again.  Some  unctuous  individual 
before  a  Sunday  school?  No!  Some  Congressman 
trying  to  get  away  from  “careful  consideration”?  Ex¬ 
actly,  and  his  name  is  Plon.  Witt  H.  Wilder,  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Massachusetts.  This  district  com¬ 
prises  part  of  Worcester  and  part  of  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Wilder  had  130  plurality.  One  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  asked  Mr.  Wilder  where  he  stands  on  par¬ 
cels  post  and  this  is  part  of  the  answer !  Mr.  Wilder 
does  not  want  to  state  things  out  loud,  hut  we  want 
to  state  just  as  loud  as  is  possible  that  for  cheap  talk 
and  foolish  guff  this  letter  goes  up  head.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer  wrote  this  man  a  plain,  fair  statement 
about  parcels  post,  and  in  reply  gets  this  sample  of 
cheap  and  clumsy  wit.  There  is  certainly  no  head 
to  such  a  letter,  hut  we  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
tail  of  it.  The  most  helpful  business  that  could  be 
done  with  Mr.  Wilder  would  be  to  help  him  off  the 
nest!  His  letter  indicates  about  as  much  real  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  lien  sitting  on  three  doorknobs  and  a 
china  nest  egg.  He  will  never  hatch  anything  with 
life  in  it  at  Washington. 

BREVITIES. 

What  is  clover  rowen  ?  The  second  growth. 

No — we  would  not  put  grain  into  the  calf’s  milk.  Put 
bran  and  oats  in  a  little  box  and  let  the  calf  cat  it  dry. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  our  friend  Manes  the  hen  man  with 
his  high  grade  cows  joins  the  army  of  “knockers"  after  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  out 
with  circulars  on  skunk  farming.  Still,  if  you  take  our 
advice,  you  will  let  the  business  alone. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  Soy  bean  discussion  come  up. 
This  crop  is  sure  to  help  our  dairymen.  Soy  beans  and 
corn  in  the  silo  are  to  the  cow  like  a  ham  sandwich  to  man. 

One  of  the  odd  shrubs  of  the  Southwest  is  the  creosote 
bush.  Covlllea  glutinosa.  It  has  rich  bright  green  leaves, 
which  taste  so  strongly  of  creosote  that  no  animal  can  eat 
them. 

Says  the  Indianapolis  News:  “Don’t  throw  away  those 
extremely  expensive  free  seeds  that  your  Congressman  sends 
you.  Feed  them  to  the  birds.  They  will  be  grateful  for 
the  treat  after  a  hard  Winter.” 

“Only  a  limited  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  owing  to 
ravages  of  dogs,”  says  a  Connecticut  correspondent,  writ¬ 
ing  of  farm  conditions  in  his  neighborhood.  Any  special 
reason  why  a  useless  dog  should  have  more  privileges  than 
the  useful  sheep? 

A  cow  which  gives  green  milk  is  reported  from  Ohio,  and 
the  newspapers  say  the  owner  turned  almost  as  green  as 
the  milk  on  discovering  that  this  product  looked  like  Paris 
green  and  water.  This  abnormal  milk  is  due  to  bacteria; 
pome  occasional  cases  of  blue  milk  have  been  reported  to  us. 

This  is  what  the  faker  tries  to  do.  He  tells  tales  which 
are  pure  lies,  tales  which  are  adulterated  lies,  some  which 
are  half  true  and  a  few  small  ones  which  are  true.  He 
expects  the  few  small  true  ones  to  work  over  the  rest  and 
make  them  all  seeir.  plausible— and  he  succeeds  mighty  well. 

Saccharin  is  now  officially  declared  harmful,  aud  after 
April  1  food  or  drugs  containing  it  will  be  regarded  as 
adulterated.  There  has  been  a  prolonged  controversy  over 
this  drug,  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Wiley’s  early  attitude 
toward  it  is  sustained.  We  have  received  a  number  of 
recipes,  responding  to  some  request  for  information,  con¬ 
taining  saccharin,  one  coming  in  but  a  day  or  two  before 
the  decision  barring  it,  so  it  is  evident  that  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  use  have  been  quite  active  in  misleading  people 
as  to  its  real  character. 

It  looks  as  if  potatoes  will  be  a  gambler’s  crop  this  year. 
The  last  crop  was  short  and  prices  are  in  the  sky — includ¬ 
ing  seed.  Of  course  if  the  last  crop  had  been  a  good  one 
prices  would  have  been  low,  but  growers  seem  to  have 
made  a  rush  into  potatoes.  Heavy  plantings  are  being 
made  in  the  South  ;  in  fact  all  the  potato  sections  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  plunge  on  the  crop.  Reports  from  south 
Jersey  are  that  farmers  “are  planning  to  plow  up  their 
front  yards  aud  plant  potatoes.”  It  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  stampede  into  potato  growing.  With  a  good  season  the 
job  will  be  overdone.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  see- what  ^rops 
farmers  are  leaving  in  order  to  plant  potatoes — and  give 
these  crops  “careful  consideration.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  delegation  representing 
commercial  interests  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  called  on  President  Taft  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  to  protest  against  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  or  Con¬ 
gress  which  may  give  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  control  over  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
delegation’s  position  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  keep  the  railroads  from  obtaining 
a  monopoly  on  transisthmian  steamship 
lines  and  thus  virtually  enforce  competi¬ 
tion.  The  delegation  was  composed  of  Will¬ 
iam  R.  Wheeler  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce ;  John  M.  Teal  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  D.  O. 
Ives  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  M.  R.  Kelly  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

During  February,  in  New  York  City, 
nine  persons  were  killed  and  37  injured  by 
automobiles.  In  25  months  263  people  have 
been  killed  and  1,663  injured  by  motor 
vehicles  in  New  York  City,  according  to 
the  figures  compiled  by  the  National  High¬ 
ways  Protective  Society.  The  one  thing 
necessary  for  a  material  lowering  of  the 
number  of  automobile  accidents  in  New 
York  streets,  in  the  view  of  the  police,  is 
the  holding  of  drivers  more  strictly  to  ac¬ 
count  for  accidents.  In  this  respect  the 
police  contend  they  already  are  doing  all 
that  they  can  do  and  that  any  change 
toward  greater  severity  must  come  from 
the  courts  and  from  the  coroners  and  cor¬ 
oners’  juries  which  take  up  the  cases  after 
the  police  have  made  the  arrests. 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  0  the  New  Jersey  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  February  28  Assemblyman 
Thomas  F.  Martin’s  bill,  which  previously 
went  through  the  House,  eliminating  justices 
of  the  peace  from  the  list  of  persons  who 
can  lawfully  perform  marriage  ceremonies 
in  the  State.  Gov.  Wilson  signed  the  bill. 
The  new  law  will  probably  prevent  many 
elopers  from  going  to  New  Jersey  for  quiet 
civil  marriage  ceremonies,  as  the  only  civil 
authorities  who  will  be  able  to  officiate  are 
the  Chief  Justice  and  each  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Chancellor  and  each 
Vice-Chancellor,  each  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Recorder,  Police 
Judges  and  Mayors  of  municipalities.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  any  of 
these  high  officials  to  perform  a  marriage 
ceremony  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
and  promise  to  keep  the  fact  of  the  wedding 
a  secret.  The  only  other  persons  permitted 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to  perform 
marriage  ceremonies  are  regularly  ordained 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  the  authorized 
representatives  of  religious  societies,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  organizations.  The  returns  of 
all  marriages  must  be  filed  within  five  days 
after  they  are  performed.  It  was  held  by 
the  advocates  of  the  bill  that  many  justices 
of  the  peace  made  a  mockery  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
fees,  ofttimes  uniting  in  matrimony  persons 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
They  cited  cases  where  runaway  children 
had  been  made  husband  and  wife  by  justices 
who  knew  they  were  under  the  age  of  con¬ 
sent,  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  hurried  marriages 
have  ended  in  the  divorce  courts. 

A  commission  of  16  to  investigate  the 
distribution  of  the  population  throughout 
the  State,  particularly  in  small  cities  and 
villages,  is  created  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Parker  at  Albany  February  28. 
The  commission  would  learn  about  housing 
conditions,  cost  of  production  and  other 
things,  with  a  view  of  recommending  means 
for  an  improved  distribution  of  population. 

March  7,  one  of  the  New  York  police  boats 
became  a  floating  arsenal,  when  1,500  re¬ 
volvers,  200  shotguns,  100  rifles  and  300 
blackjacks  and  knives  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes  were  carried  out  to  deep  water  and 
dumped  into  the  ocean.  These  articles  were 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  property  clerk 
of  the  Police  Department  during  the  last 
year,  and  many  of  them  have  histories  that 
are  interesting.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
collection  of  weapons  has  been  placed  at 
$8,000  by  the  property  clerk.  The  revolv¬ 
ers,  It  is  said,  range  in  value  from  10 
cents  to  $50,  while  many  of  the  shotguns 
and  rifles  are  weapons  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  models.  It  formerly  was  the 
custom  of  the  Commissioner  to  have  an 
annual  sale  of  these  articles,  but  Commis¬ 
sioner  Waldo  does  not  wish  to  come  in 
conflict  with  the  Sullivan  law,  and  he  has 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  compli¬ 
cations  is  to  have  the  weapons  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

March  4  the  Congressional  inquiry  into 
the  industrial  conditions  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
included  evidence  from  children  as  well  as 
adults.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  added  his 
voice  to  those  who  are  urging  Congress  to 
order  a  federal  investigation  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Massachusetts  mill  town  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  permit  the  sending  of  the 
strikers’  children  to  other  States  where  they 
could  be  cared  for  during  the  continuance 
of  the  strike.  Representative  Victor  Berger 
was  also  before  the  committee.  The  child¬ 
ren  told  of  working  long  hours  for  low 
wages,  how  they  had  to  pay  the  American 
Woolen  Company  five  cents  a  week  for 
drinking  water,  which  they  described  as 
“canal  water.”  Some  of  them  told  of  see¬ 
ing  women  beaten  by  police  and  children 
knocked  down  and  hurled  into  wagons  “like 
bundles  of  rags”  in  Lawrence  February  24. 
Samuel  Golden,  16  years  old,  testified  he  re¬ 
ceived  $1.64  for  three  days’  work  and 
never  made  more  than  $5.10  in  a  week.  He 
said  children  paid  five  cents  a  week  for 
drinking  water,  whether  they  drank  it  or 
not,  and  were  “docked”  an  hour’s  pay  if 
they  were  late.  Ills  father  never  made 

more  than  $9  a  week,  he  said. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Democrats  of  the 
House  in  an  emphatic  manner  have  thrown 
into  Congress  the  important  issue  of  an 

income  tax.  At  a  caucus  of  the  majority 
party  of  the  House  March  1  a  bill  propos¬ 
ing  a  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  not  incomes  in 
excess  of  $5,000  was  unanimously  indorsed. 
The  levying  of  this  income  tax  is  the 

means  proposed  by  the  Democrats  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  $53,000,000  a  year  in  revenue 
caused  by  the  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free 
list.  A  bill  removing  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  March  1.  It  was  also  indorsed 
bv  the  Democratic  caucus  with  the  members 
from  Louisiana  and  Colorado,  sugar  produc¬ 
ing  States,  bitterly  protesting. 

The  post  office  appropriation  bill,  carrying 


$259,827,749,  or  $1,352,314  less  than  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Postmaster-General,  provid¬ 
ing  for  general  and  experimental  parcels 
post  systems  on  city  and  rural  routes,  re¬ 
establishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  letter 
carriers  in  the  city  delivery  service  and 
clerks  in  first  and  second  class  offices  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  but  steel  cars 
in  the  railway  mail  service  and  abolishing 
the  gag  rule  in  postal  service  employees, 
was  reported  to  the  Douse  March  4  by 
Representative  Moon  of  Tennessee,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  If  .the  gag  rule  is  abolished  it  will 
permit  service  employees  to  form  labor 
organizations  and  affiliate  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  It  will  also 
give  them  the  privilege,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  of  petitioning  Congress  for 
salary  increases  or  redress  of  grievances. 
These  things  are  now  forbidden  under  the 
terms  of  an  Executive  order  first  issued 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  affirmed  by 
President  Taft.  Within  a  week  the  House 
Committee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service 
will  report  a  bill  extending  these  same 
privileges  to  employees  in  the  other  de¬ 
partments.  One  section  of  the  bill  creates 
a  commission  to  investigate  any  report 
on  a  parcels  post  scheme  to  embrace  the  en¬ 
tire  post  office  service.  Meantime  the  bill 
provides  for  a  limited  rural  route  parcels 
post,  with  the  postage  rates  at  five  cents 
a  pound  for  the  first  pound  and  two  cents 
a  pound  for  each  additional  pound  and  frac¬ 
tions  up  to  11  pounds.  This  experiment 
is  to  last  for  two  years  on  all  rural  routes 
in  the  United  States. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
March  4  broke  all  records  for  continuous 
service  in  Presidential  Cabinets.  He  has 
served  15  years.  The  longest  previous  term 
of  any  Cabinet  officer  was  credited  to  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  from  1801  to  1813.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
first  appointed  by  President  McKinley  in 
1897,  and  was  reappointed  by  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft. 


GIVE  THEM  “CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION.” 

At  Fig.  131  we  print  a  map  of  New 
York,  numbering  the  various  Congressional 
districts,  to  aid  our  readers  in  writing  to 
their  public  servants  on  Parcels  Post  Day, 
March  18.  This  map  is  re-engraved  from 
the  Legislative  Manual  of  New  York.  Below 


will  be  found  the  names  of  New  York 
•Congressmen  by  districts,  so  that  each 
reader  by  referring  to  the  map  may  know 
who  represents  his  county  at  Washington. 

1.  Martin  W.  Littleton. 

2.  Geo.  II.  Lindsay. 

3.  Janies  P.  Maher. 

4.  Frank  E.  Wilson. 

5.  Win.  C.  Redfield. 

6.  Wm.  M.  Calder. 

8.  Daniel  .T.  Itiordan. 

9.  Henry  M.  Goldfogle. 

10.  Wm.  Sulzer. 

11.  Chas.  V.  Fornes. 

12.  Michael  F.  Corny. 

13.  Jefferson  M.  Levy. 

14.  John  .1.  Kindred. 

15.  Thomas  G.  Patten. 

16.  Francis  B.  Harrison. 

17.  Henry  George,  Jr. 

18.  Steven  B.  Ayers. 

19.  John  E.  Andrus. 

20.  Thomas  W.  Bradley. 

21.  Richard  E.  Connell. 

22.  Wm.  H.  Draper. 

23.  Henry  S.  De  Forest. 

24.  George  W.  Fairchild. 

25.  Theron  Akin. 

26.  George  R.  Malby. 

27.  Chas.  A.  Talcott. 

28.  Luther  W.  Mott. 

29.  Michael  E.  Driscoll. 

30.  John  W.  Dwight. 

31.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

32.  Henry  G.  Danforth. 

33.  Edwin  S.  Underhill. 

34.  James  S.  Simmons. 

35.  Daniel  A.  Driscoll. 

36.  Chas.  B.  Smith. 

37.  Edward  B.  Vreoland. 

The  two  Senators  from  New  York  are  : 

Elihu  Root. 

James  A.  O’Gorman. 

Mr.  Root  is  giving  the  matter  “careful 
consideration,”  Mr.  O’Gorman  is  in  favor 
of  parcels  post,  and  has  introduced  a  bill 
of  his  own  calling  for  it. 

The  members  of  Congress  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are : 

1.  Henry  C.  Loudenslager. 

2.  John  J.  Gardner. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Scully. 

4.  Ira  W.  Wood. 

5.  Wm.  E.  Tuttle. 

6.  Wm.  Hughes. 

7.  E.  W.  Townsend. 

8.  Walter  I.  McCoy. 

9.  Eugene  F.  Kinkead. 

10.  James  A.  Hamill. 

The  two  Senators  arc : 

Frank  O.  Briggs. 

James  E.  Martino. 


Mr.  Martine  says  he  favors  parcels  post, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  been  able  to  put 
Mr.  Briggs  on  record  either  way. 

The  Connecticut  representatives  are  : 

John  Q.  Tilson,  at  large. 

1.  E.  Stevens  Henry. 

2.  Thomas  L.  Reilly. 

3.  Edwin  W.  Higgins. 

4.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill. 

The  two  Senators  being 

Frank  B.  Brandegee. 

Geo.  P.  McLean. 

Mr.  Brandegee  is  in  particular  need  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  should  give  him 
“careful  consideration”  on  the  homeopathic 
principle  that  like  cures  like. 

The  Vermont  delegation  seems  to  be  solid 
for  parcels  post. 

The  New  Hampshire  Congressmen  are : 

1.  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway 

2.  Frank  D.  Currier. 

The  New  Hampshire  Senators  are : 

Henry  E.  Burnham 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger. 

Both  Mr.  Gallinger  and  Mr.  Sulloway 
need  stamping. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Congressmen  are : 

1.  Geo.  P.  Lawrence 

2.  Frederick  H.  Gillett 

3.  John  A.  Thayer 

4.  Wm.  H.  Wilder 

5.  Butler  Ames 

6.  Augustus  P.  Gardner 

7.  Ernest  W.  Roberts 

8.  Samuel  W.  McCall 

9.  Wm.  F.  Murray 

10.  James  M.  Curley 

11.  Andrew  J.  Peters 

12.  John  W.  Weeks 

13.  Wm.  S.  Greene 

14.  Robert  O.  Harris. 

In  the  Senate,  Massachusetts  has  two 
careful  gentlemen. 

W.  Murray  Crane, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

W.  Murray  Crane  says  he  will  give  parcels 
post  very  careful  consideration,  while  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  promises  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  These  gentlemen,  if  left  alone,  will 
probably  spend  their  time  arguing  as  to 
whether  most  means  more  than  very.  One 
may  well  be  strung  on  a  crane  over  a  hot 
fire  of  letters,  while  the  other  should  be 
rooted  out  of  his  comfortable  lodge. 


Rhode  Island  has  in  the  lower  house : 

Geo.  F.  O’Shaunessy 

Geo.  G.  Utter. 

If  either  of  them  has  uttered  a  word  on 
parcels  post,  we  have  failed  to  receive  it. 

In  the  Senate  the  little  State  has 

Geo.  P.  Wetmore,  who  has  been  called  the 
laziest  Senator  at  Washington,  perhaps  un¬ 
justly,  and 

Henry  F.  Lippitt. 

In  Maine  the  following  gentlemen  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  by  the  Pine  Tree  State.  We 
think  they  will  all  favor  parcels  post,  for 
the  Maine  people  will  get  after  them. 

1.  Asher  C.  Hinds 

2.  Daniel  T.  McGillicuddy 

3.  Samuel  W.  Gould 

4.  Frank  E.  Guernsey. 

In  the  Senate  from  Maine  are  r 

Chas.  F.  Johnson 

Obadiah  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Grange,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
farming  now  in  Washington. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  this  week 
give-  a  complete  list  of  all  Congressmen. 
Those  we  have  named,  however,  should  all 
be  attended  to.  March  18  is  Parcels  Post 
Day.  Up  friends,  and  at  them  ! 


PARCELS  POST  IN  DENMARK. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  description  Mr. 
Price  has  given  of  the  German  parcels  post. 
I  notice  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  158,  the 
letter  from  a  Nebraska  Senator  to  a  voter. 
The  voters  certainly  ought  to  use  ‘“careful 
consideration”  next  time  they  vote  for  him. 
However,  he  is  right  in  some  ways,  only 
he  does  not  know  enough  of  what  he  is 
talking  about.  He  has  heard  something 
about  the  railroads  parcel  transportation, 
and  this  is  for  the  people  a  matter  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  one  conducted  by 
the  mail.  Having  been  station  master  for 
seven  years  and  for  the  same  time  post¬ 
master  at  railroad  postoffice  in  Denmark, 
I  know  most  about  it  in  this  state  and  so 
will  try  to  describe  it. 

As  to  the  railroad  parcel,  the  Senator  is 
right  when  he  says  that  parcels  must  be 
brought  to  the  depot.  Only  in  the  cities 
some  private  contractor  will  carry  them,  but 
the  shipper  must  pay  for  that,  and  only  in 
the  cities  they  are  delivered  free.  Of 
course  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country 
the  road  could  not  have  a  delivery  system 
for  some  few  packages  every  day.  As  a 
railroad  man,  the  first  thing  I  Looked  at 


when  I  came  to  this  country  four  years 
ago  was  the  train  service.  I  wondered  that 
in  the  same  train  there  were  two  baggage 
cars,  one  marked  N.  Y.  C.  and  the  other  one 
American  Express  Co.  I  had  heard  about 
the  latter,  but  did  not  know  they  had  their 
o.wn  cars.  Though  we  were  leaving  New 
York,  both  cars  were  nearly  empty,  none  of 
the  baggagemen  had  anything  to  do.  The 
one  in  the  N.  Y.  C.  car  could  easily  have 
handled  it  all.  That  is  what  the  European 
baggagemaster  must  do.  If  the  railroads 
do  not  get  enormous  pay  from  the  express 
company  they  certainly  would  make  money 
carrying  the  parcels  in  their  baggage  car. 

The  pay  for  transportation  is  very  low, 
and  the  price  the  same  all  over  the  country. 
They  can  weigh  up  to  50  pounds,  and  the 
pay  is  20  ore  (about  five  cents)  for  each 
10  pounds  or  part  of  10.  Besides  they  are 
handled  in  a  way  that  does  not  take  much 
time.  The  shipper  delivers  a  package  weigh¬ 
ing,  say  18  pounds  to  the  clerk  at  the  for¬ 
warding  depot,  two  stamps  at  five  cents 
apiece  are  pasted  on  it  and  a  number  (num¬ 
bers  running  continually  from  1  to  10,000. 
This  number  is  instantly  marked  down  in  a 
book  with  name  of  shipper,  receiver  and 
receiving  station,  and — off  it  goes  with  first 
train.  There  could  hardly  be  found  an 
easier  way.  With  very  little  work  it  gives 
the  road  a  big  income  and  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  for  the  people.  I  have  lying  before 
me  the  annual  report  from  the  roads 
owned  by  the  government,  1905.  It  shows 
that  on  a  total  length  of  1,864  kilometers  has 
been  transported  such  packages  to  an 
amount  of  about  $154,832.  Besides  there 
are  under  private  ownership  32  roads  of 
length  from  30  to  145  kilometers.  Now 
please  remember  that  in  Denmark  they  do 
not  have  any  mail  order  houses.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  are  from  wholesalers 
to  retailers  and  from  the  big  stores  in  the 
cities  to  the  little  dealer  in  the  village. 
A  woman  asks  the  dealer  in  the  village 
for,  say  a  pair  of  gloves.  He  does  not 
have  the  size  she  wants.  She  wants  to  use 
them  the  same  evening,  and  it  is  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  dealer  calls 
the  city  store  by  ’phone :  "Send  me  so  and 
so  with  train  leaving  your  city  3.40.”  Off 
goes  the  messenger  boy  and  by  supper  time 
the  gloves  may  be  20  or  40  miles  out  in  the 
country.  Of  course,  the  farmers’  products 
are  sent  the  same  way,  but  they  are  not 
so  many,  as  pretty  nearly  every  farmer  is 
stockholder  in  a  creamery  (cooperative  of 
course),  and  delivers  all  his  milk  there. 
The  gardeners  around  the  cities  raise  all 
the  vegetables.  Only  in  some  cities  nearest 
farmers  have  a  weekly  market-day  for  eggs, 
poultry,  fruit,  etc. 

In  the  mail  service  the  rate  is  for  pack¬ 
ages  under  two  pounds,  four  cents ;  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  six  cents ;  from  five  to 
10  pounds,  eight  cents,  and  from  10  to  30 
pounds,  13  cents,  with  unlimited  distance. 
Just  let  me  mention  the  wrecks  and  acci¬ 
dents.  In  the  year  the  trains  ran  altogether 
11,328,240  kilometers  with  the  highest  al¬ 
lowed  speed,  95  kilometers  per  hour.  Of 
travelers  there  was  one  killed,  one  badly 
and  one  slightly  injured,  all  by  careless¬ 
ness  (jumping  on  a  moving  train  j.  Of  em¬ 
ployees  killed  five,  injured  23,  four  and  20 
of  these  by  carelessness.  This  is  a  little 
different  from  American  records.  There 
was  in  the  year  15,722,251  travelers  and 
10,570  employees.  pane. 


Holstein  Association  in  Maine. 

The  first  cattle  association  to  be  formed 
in  Somerset  County,  Maine,  was  organized 
March  2  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  Valley  Holstein  Breeders’  Association. 
This  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
biggest  breeders  here,  he  seeing  the  need 
ol’  co-operation  in  buying,  marketing  and 
bull  service.  That  the  Holstein  breed  of 
cattle  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  county  of 
all  other  breeds  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
in  less  than  two  months  there  have  been 
about  10  farmers  who  have  bought  cows 
or  calves  to  begin  the  breeding  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.  There  is  one  young  farmer  hero  that 
paid  $75  for  a  calf  and  other  farmers  have 
paid  $150  for  a  cow.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  promote  the  breeding  and 
Improvement  of  nigh  grade  and  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  in  the  county.  The  associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  have  a  meeting  a  little  later 
of  all  the  breeders  of  this  stock  in  the 
State,  and  there  have  a  bill  framed  up  to 
present  to  the  State  Legislature,  asking 
the  State  to  purchase  a  $10,000  bull  and 
then  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
railroad  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
the  animal  from  place  to  place  over  the 
State  for  the  service  of  the  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers.  This  will  tend  to  raise  better  stock 
and  benefit  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  The  officers  of  the  new  association 
elected  were  :  President,  W.  O.  Chase  ;  vice- 
president,  Charles  II.  Tuttle;  secretary,  R. 
T.  Patten  ;  treasurer,  W.  II.  Boyington.  all 
of  Skowhegan.  j.  e.  t. 


We  have  been  having  some  terrible 
weather  lately.  Friday,  February  9,  six 
degrees  below  zero ;  Saturday,  six  degrees 
below ;  Sunday,  nine  degrees  below ;  Mon¬ 
day,  two  degrees  below ;  Tuesday,  two  de¬ 
grees  below,  and  this  morning  two  degrees 
above.  Railroads  practically  put  out  of 
business  and  trolley  roads  running  far  be¬ 
hind,  but  now  I  hope  it  is  over  and  that 
we  will  have  some  milder  weather.  It  is 
terrible  weather  to  try  to  ship  produce  to 
New  York  or  anywhere  else.  I  had  two 
cars  of  apples  between  here  and  New  York 
City  that  got  froze  pretty  badly ;  the  last 
one  arrived  in  New  York  badly  frozen,  a 
loss  of  probably  $100  to  $200,  I  expect,  but 
still  we  have  to  keep  going  as  the  future 
on  apples  looks  none  too  good.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

During  January  and  February  we  have 
had  much  cold  weather,  the  temperature 
being  below  zero  several  days  at  a  time. 
Most  of  the  time  there  was  a  good  covering 
of  snow,  but  wheat  seems  to  be  in  a  bad 
way.  Feed  is  high  and  scarce ;  stock  do¬ 
ing  well,  as  the  mud  has  been  frozen  up 
for  over  six  weeks,  so  there  has  been  no 
feed  wasted  in  sloppy  feed  lots.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  dull,  but  better  prices  for  horses 
are  expected  by  well  posted  horse  men. 
Notwithstanding  cold  weather  and  snow 
robins,  red  birds,  jaybirds,  crows  and 
doves  have  been  with  us  all  Winter,  due 
to  the  fact  perhaps  that  the  cold  has  ex¬ 
tended  far  southward.  Grass  and  clover 
seed  high  in  price.  Seed  potatoes  very 
scarce  and  good  seed  corn  will  likely  be 
hard  to  get  at  any  price.  w.  e.  d. 

Southern.  Ohio. 
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My  Ideal  of  a  Car 

Built  to  Justify  Men’s  Faith  in  Me 

By  /?.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

Reo  the  Fifth — My  Farewell  Car — in  every  detail  marks  the  best 
I  know.  And  I  have  spent  25  years  in  this  business.  If  any  man 
can  build  a  better  car,  he’s  a  better  man  than  I. 


Not  for  $1,055 

Many  able  designers  say  the  best  in  a 
car  can’t  be  given  for  $1,055. 

And  I  almost  agree  with  them. 

Reo  the  Fifth  was  not  designed  to  sell 
at  this  altruistic  price.  I  fear  that  this 
price,  in  the  long  run,  is  impossible.  It 
will  doubtless  be  advanced. 

But  this  much  I  assure  you : 

So  long  as  I  direct  the  making,  this  car 
will  embody  the  best  I  know,  regardless 
of  price  or  profit. 

It  Decides  My  Fate 

I  have  spent  25  years  in  winning  my 
place  as  a  designer  of  automobiles.  I 
have  designed  24  models,  and  built  tens 
of  thousands  of  cars. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road.  And  I, 
like  other  men,  take  pride  in  what  I  have 
accomplished. 

Reo  the  Fifth  marks  the  climax.  I 
have  spent  18  months  to  make  this  car 
the  capsheaf  of  my  career. 

All  I  have  gained  in  a  lifetime  of  effort 
is  at  stake  on  this  car’s  performance.  And 


for  this  season,  at  least,  I  have  complete 
charge  of  the  making. 

So  you  may  be  sure  that  Reo  the  Fifth 
won’t  be  skimped  to  meet  a  price. 

Price  Not  Fixed 

The  last  car  I  designed — a  car  smaller 
than  this — sold  for  $1,250.  And  that  was 
considered  a  marvelous  value. 

The  cost  of  materials  has  fallen  since 
then.  New  machinery  has  cut  our  fac¬ 
tory  cost. 

We  figure  this  new  car  will  double  our 
output — and  it  will.  We  also  save  a  great 
deal  now  by  building  only  one  chassis  in 
this  enormous  plant. 

By  thus  paring  our  costs,  then  our 
profits,  we  got  the  price  down  to  $1,055. 
And  we  take  pride  in  this  amazing  price 
as  evidence  of  our  efficiency. 

But  this  price  is  based  on  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,  and  on  cost  for  materials  the  lowest 
we  have  had  in  years. 

So  this  price  is  not  fixed.  Any  added 
cost  must  be  added  to  it.  Our  contracts 
with  dealers  all  provide  for  advance. 


We  announce  this  to  avoid  future  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Our  Model  Factory 

We  have  built  up  here  what  men  re¬ 
gard  as  a  model  automobile  plant.  Engi¬ 
neers  from  everywhere  come  here  to  in¬ 
spect  it. 

The  labor-saving  machinery  is  largely 
of  our  invention.  It  was  built  in  our 
shops. 

It  gives  us  utter  exactness.  It  makes 
like  parts  interchangeable.  A'nd  it  has 
cut  labor  cost  to  the  minimum. 

In  this  model  factory  we  build  the 
whole  car,  so  no  profits  go  to  parts 
makers. 

Our  output  is  enormous,  which  means 
small  overhead  expense.  Our  system  is 
perfect.  Efficiency  here  has  been  worked 
out  to  the  finish. 

Then  we  are  not  overcapitalized — 
have  no  bonded  debt.  So  that  factor  in 
cost  is  eliminated. 

We  ought  to  give  more  than  others 
give  for  the  money.  We  expect  to,  and 
will.  But  this  initial  price,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  is  too  low  to  last. 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  Base 
112  Inches 

Wheels  — 

34  Inches 

Demountable 

Rims 

Speed  — 

45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas¬ 
senger  Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$ 1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer — all  for  $100  extra.  Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 


/ 
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Judge  for  Yourself 


If  a  Car  Can  Be  Built  Any  Better 


The  Standard  Car 

There  are  cars  larger  and  smaller  than 
Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  built  all  types  my¬ 
self,  up  to  six-cylinder  sixties. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth,  in  my  estimation, 
typifies  the  car  of  the  future.  More  and 
more,  experienced  motorists  are  coming 
to  this  standard  type. 

It  is  not  too  large  or  too  small,  too 
light  or  too  heavy.  It  has  ample  power 
for  any  requirement.  It  is  large  enough 
to  be  a  roomy  car  for  five. 

Cars  over-powered  and  over-sized  cost 
too  much  for  upkeep.  Undersized  cars 
grow  to  seem  insufficient. 

The  popular  type  is  the  30  to  35  horse¬ 
power,  four-cylinder  car.  Cars  of  this 
type  are  sold  all  the  way  up  to  $2,500. 
So  I  adopted  this  type  for  My  Farewell 
Car.  And  this  factory  now  turns  out  no 
other  model. 

T  don’t  claim,  of  course,  that  oversize 
cars  need  not  be  more  costly.  But  I 
know  of  no  way,  in  a  car  of  this  type,  to 
add  one  iota  of  value. 


I  use  roller  bearings — Timken  and 
Hyatt — instead  of  the  usual  ball  bear¬ 
ings.  There  are  only  three  ball  bearings 
in  this  whole  car,  and  two  are  in  the  fan. 

Unusual  Tests 

To  make  utterly  certain  that  parts  are 
right  I  use  very  unusual  tests. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed  to  make 
sure  it  accords  with  my  formulas.  The 
slightest  variation  causes  me  to  discard  it. 

It  is  usual  to  test  gears  with  a  hammer. 
I  have  built  a  crushing  machine  of  50 
tons’  capacity,  to  prove  to  exactness  what 
each  gear  will  stand. 

I  put  magnetos  to  a  radical  test  which 
only  two  makes  tested  here  will  stand. 

Inspection  here  is  carried  to  extremes. 
Engines  are  tested  again  and  again 
against  unusual  loads. 

We  use  the  same  clutch  as  $5,000  cars 
— the  same  grade  of  springs — the  same 
efficient  type  of  brakes. 


touch  of  up-to-dateness.  The  body  finish 
consists  of  17  coats.  The  upholstering  is 
deep.  It  is  filled  with  hair.  The  cover¬ 
ing  is  genuine  leather. 

The  lamps  are  enameled,  as  per  the  lat¬ 
est  vogue.  Even  the  engine  is  nickel 
trimmed. 

The  wheel  base  is  long,  the  tonneau  is 
roomy,  the  wheels  are  large,  the  car  is 
over-tired.  There  are  ventilators  in  front 
which  open  and  close.  There  are  de¬ 
mountable  rims. 

You  will  find  no  shortcomings  when 
the  car  is  compared  with  the-  costliest 
cars  on  the  market. 

Close  to  Finality 

I  regard  Reo  the  Fifth  as  pretty  close 
to  finality.  In  every  detail  it  marks  the 
best  I  know.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  plant  or  others  will  ever  build  a 
much  better  car. 

Better  materials  are  certainly  impossi¬ 
ble.  Tests  and  inspections  cannot  be 
carried  further.  The  features  and  devices 


Margins  of  Safety 

The  best  I  have  learned  in  25  years  is 
the  need  for  big  margins  of  safety. 

I  have  learned  this  by  watching  tens  of 
thousands  of  cars,  with  all  sorts  of 
drivers,  under  all  road  conditions. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  parts  strong 
enough.  They  must  have  several  times 
the  needed  strength. 

So  my  axles  and  driving  shaft,  wheels 
and  springs  are  all  much  larger  than  nec¬ 
essary.  So  is  every  part  where  weakness 
ever  develops. 

I  use  Nickel  Steel  for  axles  and  driving 
shaft — Vanadium  Steel  for  connections. 

My  differential  was  designed  for  a  45- 
horsepower  car. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co  •  Agents  for 


I  ran  one  of  these  cars  for  ten  thous¬ 
and  miles — night  and  day,  at  top  speed, 
on  rough  roads.  I  did  this  to  learn  if 
any  part  of  the  car  would  fail  to  meet 
any  requirement. 

Then  we  took  the  car  to  pieces  and  ex¬ 
amined  every  part.  We  could  hardly  dis¬ 
cover  in  any  important  part  the  slightest 
evidence  of  wear. 

All  this  is  done  to  make  sure  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this,  My  Farewell  Car. 

Outer  Attractions 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is  that 
men — and  women — want  a  classy  and 
beautiful  car. 

So  the  design  of  this  car  shows  the  last 


are  the  best  yet  discovered,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  little  chance  for  improvement. 

Fashions  may  change  in  some  minor 
detail^,  but  no  designer,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  will  ever  get  more  of  real  worth  in 
a  car. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

Our  Book  shows  the  three  styles  of 
body — touring  car,  demi-tonneau  and 
roadster.  The  roadster  sells  for  $1,000. 

It  pictures  all  of  the  details,  so  you  may 
compare  them  with  higher-priced  cars. 

You  should  know  these  facts,  for  Reo 
the  Fifth  is  the  most  interesting  car  of 
the  season. 

Write  today  for  the  book  ,and  we  will 
tell  you  where  to  see  the  car.  Address 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


New  Center  [Control — Exclusive  Feature 
No  Side  Levers — No  Reaching 


Reo  the  Fifth  brings  out.  for  the  first 
time,  our  new  center,  cane-handle  con¬ 
trol. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  this 
convenient  lever  between  the  two  front 
seats.  It  is  done  by  moving  this  lever 
less  than  three  inches  in  each  of  four  di¬ 
rections. 

No  noise,  no  grinding,  no  reaching. 
Just  a  slight,  easy  motion. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  and  one  of  the  pedals  also  oper¬ 
ates  the  clutch. 

So  there  are  no  side  levers  to  get  in  the 
way.  The  entrance  in  front,  through 
either  door,  is  as  clear  as  the  tonneau 
entrance. 


This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left¬ 
side  drive,  heretofore  possible  in  electric 
cars  only.  The  driver  sits  as  he  should 
sit,  close  to  the  cars  which  he  passes  and 
on  the  up  side  of  the  road.  He  sits  where 
he  can  look  back  in  making  a  turn. 


The  operation  of  this  car  is  simplicity 
itself — as  simple  as  an  electric.  Your 
wives  and  daughters  can  drive  it.  This 
center  control  is  the  best  new  feature 
brought  out  in  any  car  this  year. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  details  which 
reveal  this  car’s  up-to-dateness.  When 
you  see  them  all  you  will  say  with  me 
that  Reo  the  Fifth  comes  pretty  close  to 
finality. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FIRST  BLUEBIRD. 

Jest  rain  and  snow  !  and  rain  again ! 

And  dribble !  drip  and  blow  ! 

Then  snow !  and  thaw !  and  slush !  and 
then — 

Some  more  rain  and  snow ! 

This  morning  I  was  ’most  afeard 
To  wake  up — when,  I  jing ! 

I  seen  the  sun  shine  out  and  heerd 
The  first  bluebird  of  Spring  ! — 

Mother  she’d  raised  the  winder  some — 

And  in  acrost  the  orchard  come. 

Soft  as  an  angel’s  wing, 

A  breezy,  treesy,  beesy  hum, 

Too  sweet  for  anything! 

The  Winter’s  shroud  was  rent  apart — 

The  sun  burst  forth  in  glee, 

And  when  that  bluebird  sung,  my  heart 
Hopped  out  o’  bed  with  me ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

A  woman’s  good  roads  congress  was 
recently  held  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  and  disseminating 
information  on  the  subject,  so  that 
women  now  possessing  full  citizenship 
may  vote  intelligently.  There  are  nearly 
200,000  women  in  Washington  who  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  bonding 
and  taxation  for  road  purposes.  Good 
roads  certainly  possess  a  powerful  inter¬ 
est  for  the  women,  for  nothing  increases 
the  isolation  of  the  farm  so  greatly  as 
those  highways  that  vary  from  mud  to 
dust  according  to  the  season. 

* 

In  pioneer  days,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  a  settler  near  the  present 
town  of  Albany,  Mo.,  bought  for  his 
wife  the  first  cook  stove  ever  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  It  was  an  object 
of  great  curiosity,  and  the  woman’s  next 
door  neighbor — who  lived  10  miles  away 
— came  to  see  how  it  would  work.  With¬ 
out  comment  she  saw  the  dinner  cooked ; 
she  ate  the  meal  with  judgment  held  in 
reserve,  and  then  remarked,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head:  “Well,  Sarah,  it 
cooks  all  right  ,and  the  victuals  taste 
good,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  will  ever 
be  a  success.” 

* 

There  are  about  3,000  people  living 
on  the  Magdalen  Islands,  far  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  who  are  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  for  about  six  months 
after  Winter  sets  in.  They  are  mostly 
French.  Acadians,  a  hardy  people  who 
seem  to  find  their  isolated  life  quite  to 
their  liking,  but  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  decided  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  up  to  date  in  the  world’s  news, 
and  has  arranged  for  a  weekly  news 
letter  of  1,000  words  to  be  sent  them 
regularly  by  wireless.  The  letter,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  best  news  of  the  week,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Postmaster  General  at 
the  expense  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  French  being  the  language  used. 
These  letters  will  go  to  the  local  clergy, 
to  be  read  to  their  congregations  at  the 
close  of  Sunday  service.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  there  will  be  no  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  church  attendance  with  the 
extra  attraction  of  this  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment. 

* 

A  New  York  architect  offers,  as  one 
solution  of  the  back-to-the-land  problem, 
a  plan  of  community  living.  He  suggests 
a  tract  of  land,  say  300  acres,  with  a 
community  house  for  about  a  dozen 
families  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  house 
would  be  built  in  apartments,  like  a 
model  tenement,  with  all  improvements, 
only  the  apartments  would  be  built  in 
two  stories,  instead  of  one,  and  would 
have  more  light  and  air  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  city  house.  Each  family  is  to  have 
an  allotment — a  piece  of  land  for  truck, 
fruit,  poultry  or  whatever  is  desired.  A 
farm  superintendent  would  cultivate  and 
crop  as  much  of  the  land  as  was  not 
taken  up  by  the  allotments,  supporting 
work  and  dairy  animals,  and  he  would 
attend  to  any  team  work  needed  by  the 
tenants,  and  keep  a  general  supervision. 
The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  that 
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tenants  could  engage  in  farming  of  the 
kind  suited  to  their  capacity  without 
ruinous  experiment,  while  the  communal 
home  would  relieve  them  from  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  inconvenience  that  bears  so 
heavily  upon  the  women  of  the  family 
when  they  leave  the  city  for  conditions 
quite  novel  to  them. 

* 

It  is  said  by  the  newspapers  that 
scientists  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg 
are  experimenting  with  an  edible  com¬ 
pound  made  from  petroleum.  It  is  said 
that  the  experiments  are  financed  by 
great  interests  connected  with  petrol¬ 
eum,  and  that  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
mineral  oil  are  transformed  into  fatty 
acids,  which  when  blended  with  glycerine 
form  a  new  food.  We  might  begin  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  it  by  spreading  vase¬ 
line  on  our  bread,  but  somehow  a  com¬ 
bination  of  glycerine  (which  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  a  by-product  of  soap  factories) 
combined  with  petroleum  put  through  a 
college  course,  does  not  sound  like  a 
cheering  substitute  for  old-fashioned 
butter. 

* 

Vegetarian  croquettes  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  are  both  savory  and  nourishing: 
Wash  one-quarter  cupful  of  dried  Lima 
beans,  lentils  and  split  peas.  Soak  over 
night  in  water  enough  to  cover;  drain, 
add  three  pints  of  water,  one-half  a 
small  onion,  one  stalk  of  celery  or  the 
green  from  two  stalks,  one  small  car¬ 
rot,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf 
and  one  clove.  Cook  until  lentils  are 
soft,  remove  seasonings,  drain,  then  rub 
through  a  sieve.  To  the  pulp  add  one- 
half  cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs  (whole 
wheat  preferably),  one  egg  slightly 
beaten,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper;  beat  well 
together.  Melt  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  pour  on  gradually  one-third  cupful 


tals  scattered  about  will  also  be  found 
excellent,  and  though  we  none  of  us  like 
their  acrid  odor,  it  is  preferable  to  the 
presence  of  the  moths.  Good  window 
screens,  put  in  early,  are  a  protection 
against  clothes  and  buffalo  moth.  With 
constant  cleaning,  airing  and  shaking 
out,  naphthalene  and  gasoline,  “Dis¬ 
tracted”  should  soon  see  victory  ahead. 
The  frequent  turning  out  is  especially 
objectionable  to  these  insects,  since,  like 
other  malefactors,  they  prefer  darkness 
rather  than  light. 

“Starter”  or  Yeast. 

On  pages  103  and  206  I  have  just  read 
articles  on  a  seemingly  mysterious 
“starter”  or  yeast,  which  mystery  I 
think  I  can  throw  some  light  upon  by 
giving  the  process  by  which  I  have  been 
.making  this  “starter”  here  in  Wyoming 
for  some  time.  I  first  learned  the  pro¬ 
cess  from  a  German  woman  who  worked 
for  me  and  who  made  excellent  bread. 
In  making  the  “starter”  only  the  water 
in  which  potatoes  were  boiled  is  used, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  potatoes  could 
not  be  used  as  well,  but  I  have  not  felt 
like  experimenting  with  an  already  good 
thing.  To  make  the  “starter”  save  the 
water  in  which  potatoes  were  boiled 
(say  for  some  meal),  cool,  and  meas¬ 
ure,  and  to  each  medium-sized  coffee- 
cupful  add  three  scant  tablespoonsful  of 
sugar,  put  in  a  glass  fruit  jar  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  As  soon 
as  fermentation  sets  in  (which  will  be  in 
about  10  days)  the  “starter”  is  ready 
for  use.  In  making  bread  use  an  equal 
part  of  warm  water  and  the  “starter” 
(never  put  salt  or  water  in  the  part  you 
are  saving  for  next  time)  ;  salt  must  be 
put  in  the  bread,  not  “starter.”  The 
“Oregon  Reader”  has  already  told  how 
to  make  the  bread  and  save  the  “starter.” 
With  proper  care  this  “starter”  will  keep 
indefinitely.  mrs.  w.  h.  e. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See*guarantee  editorial  page. 


This 

Chopper 
Cuts — 
Cuts 
Like 
Shears 

It  is  the 
chopper 
of  the  correct  cut¬ 
ting  principle— and 
it  is  made  on  honor.  That  is  why 
your  home  should  have  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

Makes  possible  kitchen  and  farm 
economy— saves  left-overs. 

The  one  right  cutting  principle— four-bladed 
steel  knife  revolving  against  the  inner 
surface  of  a  perforated  steel  plate— cuts  like 
shears.  Does  not  mangle.  For  the  farm — 
it  means  more  money  at  killing  time. 

Like  all  Enterprise  articles— Sausage  Stuf- 
fers,  Cherry  Stoners,  Fruit  Presses,  Sad 
Irons,  etc.— made  to  give  you  service. 

Price  $1.75  and  upward;  45  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  4c  in  stamps  for  our  economy  recipe 
book,  “  The  En  terprising  Housekeeper. '  ’ 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  69.  Philadelphia. 


Ready-Mixed  Home  &  Bara 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  middlemen's  pro¬ 
fits  saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

B4I  E.  Monument  Ave..  Dayton,  0. 


lATITI  I  drilling 
VI  Li  Li  Li  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  anv  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong; 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


of  hot  cream.  Beat  well  into  the  cro¬ 
quette  mixture  and  let  get  cold.  Then 
flour  the  hands,  shape  into  croquettes 
of  even  size;  egg,  then  crumb  them; 
fry  in  deep,  smoking-hot  fat  and  drain 
on  brown  paper.  Serve  very  hot  with 
tomato  sauce. 

Fried  Apples. 

Will  you  favor  us  with  a  really  good 
plain  recipe  for  fried  apples?  There  should 
be  one  in  the  “Rural  Cook  Book,”  but  do  not 
find  it.  mrs.  c.  F.  b. 

Plain  fried  apples  are  ordinarily 
served  with  bacon  or  sausage.  Fry  the 
meat  and  take  out  of  the  pan,  putting 
in  oven  to  keep  warm.  Then  core  the 
apples  (which  should  be  tart),  but  do 
not  peel,  slice  across  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  and  fry  until  tender  in  the 
bacon  or  sausage  fat,  turning  when 
needed.  Pile  the  slices  of  apple  in  the 
center  of  the  dish  and  arrange  the  meat 
around  it;  serve  very  hot.  Apples  are 
also  peeled,  cored,  cut  across  in  slices, 
sprinkled  with  lemon  juice,  and  then 
fried  in  butter,  to  be  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  served  as  a  dessert.  We  in¬ 
fer,  as  plain  fried  apples  are  specifically 
named,  that  the  inquirer  does  not  refer 
to  apple  fritters,  in  which  the  peeled  and 
sliced  fruit  is  dipped  in  batter  before 
frying. 


A  Plague  of  Moths. 

Will  you  answer  as  soon  as  possible  an 
appeal  from  one  who  wishes  a  cure  and 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  moths  in  a 
house?  I  have  found  them,  real  live  ones, 
in  almost  every  room.  distracted. 

Clothes  moths  and  carpet  beetles  both 
thrive  best  where  they  are  little  dis¬ 
turbed.  Clothing  or  other  fabrics  fre¬ 
quently  brushed,  handled  or  swept  are 
practically  immune.  Do  not  keep  any 
woolen  articles  packed  away  without 
frequent  handling  and  shaking  out.  In¬ 
fested  closets  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  then  sprayed  with  benzine  or  gaso¬ 
line,  care  being  taken  that  no  light  or 
fire  is  brought  near  until  there  has  been 
time  enough  for  the  inflammable  vapor 
to  pass  off.  Plenty  of  naphthalene  crys- 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


Prepare  for  Spring  Homeiurnishing  Now 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  buy  everything  needed 
for  the  Spring  hornet umishing  from  us  on  credit  and  on  easy 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  at  once  send  you,  tree,  our  Mammoth 
Homefurnishing  Catalog,  containing  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  full  descriptions  of  thousands  of  articles  in 
Furniture,  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines.  Silver. 

Carpets,  Relrigerators.  Washing  Machines.  Springs, 

Rugs,  Clocks,  Lace  Curtains.  Go-Carts, 

Stoves,  Dishes,  Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores — all  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account, 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  can  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow. 

Credit  Buying  Made  Easy 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere ,  regardless  of  their 
income.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan 
you  can  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by 
the  most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores. 

Pay  When  Convenient 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  on  account  of  a  lack  of  ready 
cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog,  pay  a  little 
cash  down  and  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  the  Lowest 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  country, 
yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  is  because  we  buy  goods  in 
such  vast  quantities  that  we  secure  rock  bottom  prices  and 
with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  we  can  afford  to  accept  just  Fullsizeframe.beststeel 
one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  We  allow  no  one  to  nicely  finished.  Leather- 
uudersell  us.  Just  get  our  prices!  ette  covering,  dark  green. 

Take  a  Month  To  Decide  tires.  Whenfoldcdy£^75 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but 
the  average 
home  lover  needs 
theSpearSystem 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
‘He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes.” 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
free  Catalog. 

Spear 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Rug, 
red  rose  design, 
with  either 
green  or  tan 
round. 

jlo.  C.W.4602, 
9x12  size. 

PriGe.S11.95. 
‘  .50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month. 


Spear’s  Semi-Col¬ 
lapsible  Go-Cart 
No. 

C.W. 

118 
75c  I 
50c  per* 

Month 


Anything  you  select  from  our 
Bargain  Catalog  or  direct  from 


runs  on  two  wheel3  ' 

__  Guaranteed 

this  advertisement,  will  be  ship 
ped  on  approval.  Keep  the  goods 
30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to  buy, 
send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

"Steinway  Special” 

Sewing  Machine 

Made  with  beautifully  finished  solid 
oak  case — dust  proof  head  case,  heavy 
ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with 
high  arm  automatic  lift 
head.  Full  set  attachments 
and  accessories.  Up-to- 
[!(HI|P  date  in  every  way. 

Colonial 


Price 

$18.45 


$3.00  Cash,  $1.25  per  Month 


Library  Table 


Large,  heavy,  28x42  in., 
made  of  American  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  fitted  with 
drawer.  Splendid  Colonial 

design,  highly  glossed  fin-  .. 

ish  —  guaranteed  to  give  Sl.aO  Gash,  75c  per  Month 


No.  C.  W. 
3774,  Terms 


satisfaction.  C.  W.  3774 
—Price  S8.9S. 

Rocker  Bargain 

Large,  comfortable,  solid  oak 
Rocker,  high  wido  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Roomy 
Seat,  upholstered  with  high-grade 
black  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel 
springs,  beautifully  ruffled  edge 
to  match  back.  Solid  golden  oak 
high  gloss  finish.  Wide  arms, 
front  posts  of  handsome  design. 

Balance  Payable  50c  Monthly  Write  For  Free  Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  325  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Witb  Order 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  some  useful 
house  dresses  and  dressing  sacques.  No. 
6914,  house  dress  with  four-gored  skirt. 
The  medium  size  will  require  7  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide  with  34  yard  for 
the  trimming.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
sizes  from  34  to  42  bust.  No.  7036,  semi¬ 
princess  gown.  The  medium  size  will 
require  7  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide  with  Y&  yard  for  belt  and  trimming. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44 
bust.  No.  6727,  house  gown  or  nurses’ 
costume.  The  skirt  is  gored.  The 
medium  size  will  require  7*4  yards 


of  material  27  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  46 
bust.  No.  6580,  breakfast  jacket.  It 
can  be  made  with  either  square  or  high 
neck  and  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  The 
medium  size  will  require  4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide  with  234  yards  of 
beading  for  the  trimming.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44  bust.  No. 
6907,  house  jacket  with  peplum  and  body 
and  sleeves  in  one.  The  medium  size 
will  require  3  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide  with  5  yards  of  banding.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  42  bust. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Another  group  shows  some  attractive 
and  serviceable  aprons.  No.  6922,  work 
apron.  It  is  made  with  sleeves  in  rag- 
lan  style  that  are  extended  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  medium  size  will  require  5 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide.  No. 
7193,  work  apron  with  body  and  sleeves 
in  one.  The  medium  size  requires  4^4 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide.  No. 
7088,  work  apron.  The  medium  size  will 
require  7  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide.  All  these  aprons  are  cut  in  three 
sizes,  34  or  36,  38  or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 
No.  7235,  girl’s  yoke  apron.  A  pretty 


little  model  that  is  simply  full  below  a 
square  yoke.  It  can  be  made  with  or 
without  sleeves  and  with  high  or  square 
neck.  The  8  year  size  will  require  4)4 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  6  to  10  years 
of  age.  No.  7143,  child’s  apron.  It  can 
be  made  as  illustrated  or  with  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves.  The  6  year  size  will 
require  2 )4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide  with  j4  yard  for  the  trimming. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  2  to  8 
years  of  age.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 


Coffee  Cake. 

Can  you  give  me  the  rule  for  making 
coffee  cakes,  such  as  one  can  buy  at  any, 
or  some  at  least,  bake  shops  in  New  York 
City?  I  have  never  eaten  them  any  other 
place.  l.  M. 

The  ordinary  coffee  cake  of  commerce 
is  a  raised  sweet  dough,  baked  so  it  is 
about  two  inches  thick,  the  top  covered 
with  rich  brown  crumbs.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  crumbly  covering  that  interests  the 
inquirer,  so  we  will  give  recipe  for  it. 
Then  there  is  the  coffee  ring  of  raised 
dough  twisted  into  a  ring;  this  contains 
currants  and  raisins,  and  is  finished  with 
sugar  icing.  French  coffee  cake  is  a  flat 
round  cake  containing  currants,  raisins 
and  candied  peel,  and  covered  with  a 
sugar  icing  containing  nuts.  Berlin 
coffee  cake  is  a  rich  dough  containing 
fruit  and  almonds,  covered  with  almond 
icing.  Vienna  stoilen  is  like  an  ordinary 
coffee  cake  made  in  a  long  roll  folded 
over  down  the  middle,  while  form  cake 
is  a  rich  raised  dough  baked  in  a  round 
tin  with  a  hole  through  the  middle. 
These  cakes  are  very  good,  and  we 
think  American  housekeepers  would  do 
well  to  make  more  of  them. 

German  Coffee  Cake. — Take  enough 
dough  after  it  is  mixed  for  one  loaf 
and  add  one  egg,  shortening  half  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  one-half  cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  through  the 
dough  and  add  flour  enough  to  roll  out 
an  inch  thick;  let  rise.  Moisten  the  top 
of  the  cake  with  a  little  milk  and  water, 
then  sprinkle  on  crumb  covering  made 
by  mixing  together  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter  and  one-half  cup  flour. 
Rub  this  together  so  it  is  flaky,  spread 
over  cake,  and  sprinkle  with  a  little  cin¬ 
namon.  Another  crumb  covering  is 
made  by  mixing  together  one-half  pound 
sugar,  one-half  pound  flour,  one-half 
pound  melted  butter  and  two  ounces 
shredded  almonds. 

Bohemian  Butter  Kuchen. — Dissolve 
one  cake  of  dry  yeast  in  a  half  cup  of 
warm  milk ;  then  add  another  cup  of 
warm  milk,  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  beat 
to  a  smooth  batter ;  let  rise  till  very 
light.  Cream  together  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Add 
this  to  the  sponge  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  again  to 
double  its  size ;  divide  into  three  parts 
(handle  as  little  as  possible).  Put  each 
part  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan  and  let 
rise  again  to  double  its  height.  Pout- 
over  each  two  tablespoonfuls  melted  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Bake  25 
minutes. 

Zimmet-Kuchen. — Two  cupfuls  of 
bread  sponge,  one  egg,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one 
cupful  of  warm  water.  Mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  make  a  dough  not 
quite  as  stiff  as  for  bread.  Let  it  rise 
well,  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick,  let  it 
rise  again  until  quite  light.  Spread  the 
dough  thinly  and  evenly  in  a  long  shal¬ 
low  tin.  Cover  with  an  egg  beaten  with 
a  tablespoon ful  of  sugar  and  sprinkle 
liberally  with  powdered  cinnamon  and 
granulated  sugar.  The  ingredients  on 
the  kuchen  will  melt  and  run  together 
into  a  delicious  candied  top.  Serve  by 
cutting  into  strips-one  inch  wide. 

Dutch  Cake. — Take  two  pounds  of 
raised  bread  dough,  one  pint  of  sugar, 
half  a  cupful  of  butter  (or  more  if  it  is 
to  be  made  quite  rich),  half  a  nutmeg 
grated,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
and  a  pound  ot  large  raisins.  Mix  well 
and  put  in  a  greased  pan.  Let  it  rise 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until 
the  loaf  is  nearly  double  its  original  size, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  is 
very  good  when  fresh ;  if  we  wish  to 
make  it  richer  we  use  an  egg,  which  is 
mixed  in  with  the  butter.  Using  cur¬ 
rants  instead  of  raisins,  we  have  the 
English  currant  loaf.  The  same  recipe 
makes  very  nice  buns. 


Pea  Coal  for  Domestic  Use. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  we 
started  housekeeping,  I  ordered  two 
tons  of  nut  coal  at  $6.50  per  ton,  and 
after  we  had  used  some  of  it  I  heard 
from  a  neighbor  that  I  could  get  pea 
coal  at  $3.75  per  ton  if  I  carted  it  my¬ 
self,  so  I  bought  a  load  of  it,  and  we 
compared  the  two  sizes,  but  could  not 
see  the  least  difference  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  nor  in  the  heat  given  out. 
Since  that  we  have  never,  used  anything  i 
but  pea  coal.  The  highest  price  I  ever 
paid  for  it  was  $4.25  this  Winter,  only 
$3.75  carting  it  myself.  I  believe  if  the 
draft  is  poor  it  might  be  that  pea  coal 
would  not  burn  so  well  as  a  larger  size, 
but  we  have  very  good  draft  in  our 
chimneys,  and  we  have  kept  the  fire  for 
a  month  or  more  at  a  time.  I  have  not 
seen  a  range  or  stove  with  a  grate  so 
open  that  pea  coal  could  not  be  used  in 
it.  When  a  fire  is  first  made  a  few  coals 


may  fall  through,  but  as  soon  as  you 
have  a  good  bed  of  hot  coals  they  will 
not  fall  through.  We  have  a  duplex 
grate  in  the  kitchen  range  and  common 
flat  grates  in  the  stoves  used  for  heating 
the  other  rooms.  The  fire  is  made  up 
the  same  as  with  other  sizes  of  coal,  and 
if  the  draft  is  not  very  strong  the  fire 
should  never  be  stirred,  but  always  raked 
from  below.  Stirring  the  fire  will  pack 
the  coals  and  then  they  will  not  burn  so 
well.  By  watching  the  fire  how  it  burns 
during  the  day  one  can  soon  find  out 
just  how  to  set  the  dampers  in  order  to 
keep  the  fire  all  night,  f.  d.  Johnson. 


Brown  Bread  Without  Yeast. 

On  page  242  Mrs.  D.  A.  S.  asks  for 
recipe  for  brown  bread  baked  without 
yeast.  I  send  one  I  have  used  for  more 
than  50  years:  Five  cups  meal,  two  of 
flour,  five  cups  sweet  milk,  one  of  sour, 
one  cup  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of 
soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Bake  in 
one  loaf  1)4  hour-  MRS.  MAry  f.  dougan. 

In  reply  to  request  for  recipe  for 
brown  bread  baked  and  without  yeast, 
I  have  pleasure  in  sending  the  following 
from  a  cook-book  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Black,  lecturer  in  a  school  of  cookery 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  “the  land  o’ 
cakes” :  One  pound  whole  wheat  flour, 
one-quarter  pound  white  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  small  teaspoonful 
soda,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  tartaric 
acid,  one  teaspoonful  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  butter,  and  about  one  breakfast 
cupful  of  milk  and  water.  Crumble  but¬ 
ter  amongst  the  dry  ingredients  and  mix 
them  into  a  paste  with  the  liquid.  It 
should  be  just  wet,  nothing  more.  Put 
into  pan,  smooth  the  top  and  put  im¬ 
mediately  into  moderate  oven,  bake 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A  E  F 

Three  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup 
wheat  flour,  one  cup  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt  and  soda  each,  and  one 
pint  of  sour  or  buttermilk.  Sift  graham 
flour  first,  then  add  wheat  flour  and  soda 
and  salt  and  sift  together.  Bake  in  a 
loaf  tin  in  a  moderate  oven  about  an 
hour.  This  should  be  moist  and  quite 
sweet.  mrs.  j.  j.  k. 


Canning  at  Home 

The  Industry 
of  the  Future 

Canning  at  home,  as 
an  industry,  is  now 
recommended  by 
the  United  States 
Department  of  Ag- 

r  ic ulture, and  by _ 

every  Experiment  Station  and  State  University 
in  the  Union.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  home  canning  outfits.will  become  as  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  farming  and  fruit  raising  districts  as 
the  cream  separator  now  is  in  the  dairy  districts. 
Millions  of  Dollars  Worth  of  Fruits 


and  Vegetables  Annually  Wasted 

caused  by  poor  markets  and  insufficient  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Fruits  of  all  kinds — corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fish,  pork 
and  beans,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  canned  as  easily 
as  cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes,  if  you  have 
the  right  apparatus,  in  either  glass  jars  or  tin 
cans.  These  outfits  are  the  regulation  STKAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  with  safoty  valve,  steam  gauge,  etc.,  same  as 
are  used  in  every  modern  canning  factory  in  the  world, 
only  made  in  smaller  sizes  to  bo  used  on  the  kitchon 
rango  or  in  any  convenient  shed  or  building.  Complete 
Homo  Outfit  rotails  at  $15;  Hotel  size,  $25;  small  Factory 
sizes.  $100  and  $200. 

Jobbers  Wanted 

We  want  representatives  in 
every  village,  ccunty  and 
state  in  the  Union  to  sell 
theso  boilers,  either  direct  to 
farmers  and  orchardists,  or 
to  act  as  jobbers  for 
larger  territory.  Our 
book,  “Secrsli  of 
tho  Canning  Busi¬ 
ness,”  is  sent  free. 

Northwestern  Steel 
&  Iron  Works 

608  SPRING  STREET 
EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


Dealers 


■  ur'  Protect  Your  Papers 

from  fire  and  meddlers  by  keeping  them  in 
I  the  flro-retarding,  tempered  stoel,  spring  locked 

HOME  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOX 

^Perfect  for  Insurance  Policies,  deeds,  legal  papers. 
—  etc.  Inside  dimensions.  5Xxllx2X  inches.  Hand¬ 
some  ebony  finish.  Two  keys.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Ask  your  dealer.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.00. 


THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.,  07  Main  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Anty  Drudge  describes  wonders  of  the  age 

Farmer’s  wife— “Well,  I  do  declare!  There  goes  one  of 
those  machines  flying  like  a  bird.  This  is  surely  a 
wonderful  age..  What  will  they  be  doing  next?” 
Anty  Drudge — “This  certainly  is  a  wonderful  age.  First, 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  banishes  the  drudgery  of  wash 
day,  and  now  man  has  mastered  the  air.” 

On  Monday  the  farmer’s  wife  has  a 
hearty  midday  meal  to  get,  just  as  she  does 
on  other  days.  She  has  all  her  regular 
work  to  do,  too.  If  she  does  her  washing 
the  way  her  mother  and  grandmother  did 
it,  she  is  going  to  be  tired  out,  hot  and 
cross  long  before  her  work  is  done. 

But  if  she  once  does  her  washing  in  the 
new  way  -the  work-saving,  back-saving, 
temper-saving  way — the  Fels-Naptha  way, 
then  she  will  never  again  try  any  other  way.- 

Instead  of  a  hot  fire  to  tend  and  a  heavy 
boiler  to  lift,  she  puts  the  clothes  to  soak  in 
cool  or  lukewarm  water;  in  a  little  while  she 
rubs  them  lightly,  rinses  and  hangs  them  out. 
Half  the  time;  half  the  trouble;  better  re¬ 
sults.  Get  a  cake  at  your  grocer’s  and  follow 
directions  on  the  red  and  green  wrapper. 
For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOME  BUTTER  MAKING. 

In  order  to  make  good  butter  it  is 
necessary  primarily  to  have  healthy 
cows  provided  with  wholesome  food 
and  pure  water.  Free  ac  css  to  salt 
at  all  times  is  also  desirable.  Stables 
should  be  kept  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
and  the  udders,  teats  and  flanks  of  the 
cows  should  be  brushed  off  before  milk¬ 
ing.  Use  bright  tin  pails,  and  see  that 
all  utensils  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  milk  or  cream  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded.  There  are  three 
methods  of  removing  the  cream  from 
milk:  (1)  the  shallow  pan,  (2)  deep 
setting  can,  (3)  hand  separator.  If 
shallow  pans  are  used  set  the  milk  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking,  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep,  in  a  cool,  airy  cellar 
or  in  some  place  where  similar  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  obtained.  Skim  in  about 
36  hours,  separating  the  cream  from 
the  edge  of  the  pan  with  a  thin-bladed 
knife,  when  the  cream  may  be  run  into 
a  cream  can,  care  being  taken  to  run  in 
as  little  milk  as  possible,  for  a  thick 
cream  (for  many  reasons)  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  a  thin  article.  The  deep¬ 
setting  cans  are  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  shallow  pans.  Use  cans  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches 
deep,  putting  the  milk  in  while  still 
warm  from  the  cow.  The  cans  are  then 
placed  in  a  tank  containing  ice  water, 
or  cold  running  water,  and  left  for 
24  hours  before  skimming.  The 
skim-milk  may  be  drawn  off  by  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  or  re¬ 
moved  by  a  special  skimmer  made  for 
the  purpose. 

The  cream  separator  is  the  best  and 
most  reliable  method  of  skimming  milk. 
The  loss  of  butter  fat  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  a  better  and  more  uniform 
quality  of  cream  is  produced,  and  the 
skim-milk  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
feeding  young  stock.  The  separator 
must  be  set  evenly  and  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  in  order  that  it  may  run 
smoothly.  Any  trembling  while  skim¬ 
ming  will  cause  a  loss  of  butter  fat  in 
the  skim-milk.  Use  only  special  sep¬ 
arator  oil,  with  occasionally  a  little  ker¬ 
osene  oil  to  clean  the  healings.  It  is 
important  that  the  speed  of  the  sepa¬ 
rator  be  maintained  according  to  the 
directions  sent  with  it.  A  low  speed 
means  loss  of  fat.  The  temperature  of 
the  milk  should  not  be  under  90  degrees, 
and  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  separator 
should  be  uniform.  Wash  all  parts  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  milk  or  cream  in 
lukewarm  water,  to  which  has  been  add¬ 
ed  some  cleansing  powder,  and  then 
thoroughly  scald  with  boiling  water. 
Separating  should  be  done  in  a  clean 
room  free  from  evil  odors  or  dust. 

The  cream,  by  whatever  means  it  has 
been  skimmed,  should  be  cooled  at  once 
to  under  60  degrees  (40  would  be  bet¬ 
ter),  and  kept  cool  until  about  12  hours 
before  churning.  In  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  cream,  surround 
the  cream  can  with  warm  or  cold  water, 
as  the  case  may  be,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally.  Water  or  ice  should  not  be  put 
into  the  cream  to  raise  or  lower  the 
temperature.  Warm  cream  should  not 
be  added  to  cream  already  cooled.  Stir 
well  each  time  a  fresh  lot  is  added.  No 
fresh  cream  should  be  added  for  at  least 
12  hours  before  churning.  At  this  time 
especially  in  cold  weather,  a  little  clean- 
flavored  sour  milk  may  be  added  as  a 
starter,  and  the  cream  kept  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  70  degrees  (or  nearly)  for  12 
hours.  It  should  then  be  ready  to  churn, 
being  thick  and  glossy  with  a  slightly 
sour  smell  and  taste.  The  best  temper¬ 
ature  at  which  to  churn  will  depend 
upon  conditions.  Very  rich  cream,  es¬ 
pecially  from  fresh  cows  receiving  suc¬ 
culent  food,  can  usually  be  churned  at 
a  low  temperature  (55  to  62  degrees). 
Very  thin  cream,  from  cows  a  long  time 
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in  milk  and  on  dry  feed,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  requires  a  high  churning 
temperature  (64  to  70  degrees).  The 
best  rule  is  to  raise  the  temperature 
high  enough  to  bring  the  butter  in 
about  half  an  hour.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  this  would  be  between  60  and 
65  degrees. 

It  is  well  to  run  the  cream  through 
a  finely  perforated  tin  strainer,  as  it  is 
being  poured  into  the  churn.  Never 
fill  the  churn  more  than  half  full;  one- 
third  is  better.  When  coloring  is  used 
it  should  be  added  just  before  churn¬ 
ing  commences.  Directions  for  amount 
to  use  are  generally  printed  on  the  bot¬ 
tle.  Avoid  too  deep  a  color.'  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  stop  churning  when  the  gran¬ 
ules  of  butter  are  about  the  size  of 
wheat  kernels  or  small  peas.  The  but¬ 
termilk  should  be  drawn  off  as  soon  as 
churning  is  finished,  using  a  dipper  with 
wire  gauze  bottom  for  straining  the 
buttermilk  as  it  flows  from  the  churn. 
Wash  the  butter  as  soon  as  buttermilk 
is  drawn  off,  using  water  slightly  (two 
or  three  degrees)  warmer  than  the  but¬ 
termilk  in  very  cold  weather,  and  slight¬ 
ly  colder  in  very  warm  weather.  The 
butter  should  be  washed  in  the  churn, 
using  plenty  of  water  and  revolving  the 
churn  three  or  four  times.  Two  or 
three  changes  of  water  will  generally 
be  sufficient.  Salting  is  often  done  in 
the  churn  immediately  after  the  last 
rinsing  water  is  drawn  off,  but  for  an 
amateur  it  is  better  to  do  the  salting 
on  the  tray  or  worker.  Weigh  both 
butter  and  salt,  using  from  one-balf  to 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter, 
according  to  taste.  Spread  the  butter 
out  evenly  and  while  still  in  the  gran¬ 
ular  form  sprinkle  on  the  salt.  Work¬ 
ing  may  be  done  in  a  butter  bowl  with 
ladle,  or  with  a  lever  butter  worker. 
The  latter  method  is  the  best  and  easi¬ 
est;  work  by  pressing  downward;  avoid 
a  scraping  or  sliding  movement.  As  the 
mass  of  butter  works  down  flat,  double 
it  over,  like  the  crust  of  a  “turnover,” 
continuing  the  working  until  it  presents 
a  smooth,  solid  appearance  when  cut 
with  a  ladle,  and  when  pressed  between 
the  ladle  and  the  worker  the  moisture 
shows  in  small  beads  evenly  distributed 
over  the  surface.  Use  fine  dairy  salt, 
and  always  keep  it  in  a  clean  place,  for 
it  will  sometimes  absorb  odors  and  thus 
injure  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  The 
pound  print  package  is  neat  and  very 
convenient.  Dairy  supply  companies 
will  furnish  moulds.  These,  as  well  as 
any  wooden  utensils  which  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  butter,  should  be  scalded, 
then  rinsed  in  cold  water  before  using. 

c.  s.  M. 


Hogs  Pastured  on  Rape. 

On  page  216  George  L.  Gordon  asks  for 
more  light  on  the  “hogs  and  rape”  question. 
He  speaks  of  a  “half  truth”  being  given  in 
the  articles,  and  while  a  half  truth  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  truth,  if  he  will  read  the  articles 
again  carefully  he  will  see  that  they  con¬ 
tain  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.”  The  articles  were  written 
with  the  sole  purpose  in  view  of  showing 
the  value  of  an  acre  of  rape  as  hog  pas¬ 
ture,  or  in  other  words  how  many  pounds 
of  pork  an  acre  of  rape  would  *  produce. 
With  one  exception  the  hogs  mentioned  in 
my  article  were  born  on  the  places  where 
pastured  and  were  worth  .$3  each  last  sea¬ 
son  and  would  probably  weigh  about  20 
pounds  each  at  fouj'  weeks  old,  the  time  of 
weaning.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  the  pigs,  if 
Mr.  Gordon  wishes  to  (but  this  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject  as  written)  you  can 
figure  the  one  lot  at  $3  and  the  others 
that  were  bred  on  the  place  at  the  exact 
cost  of  keeping  the  sow,  which  will  make 
a  better  showing. 

Mr.  Gordon  says,  “I  have  written  this 
with  no  desire  to  criticise  anyone  in  par¬ 
ticular,  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
of  care  in  figuring  out  a  statement  of 
profit  or  loss,  also  the  need  of  stating  it  in 
such  form  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any 
locality,  for  prices  vary  greatly  with  local¬ 
ity.”  That  is  just  the  care  I  took.  I  gave 
the  number  of  pounds  of  pork  an  acre  of 
rape  would  produce,  and  left  i^t  to  readers 
in  the  different  localities  to  figure  the  cost 
of.tbe  pigs  in  the  first  place  and  the  selling 
price  at  last.  Prices  vary  greatly  in  the 
same  locality.  Hast  Fall  my  neighbor  sold 
pigs  for  .$2,  while  the  neighbor  joining  him 
sold  for  $1.  One  neighbor  sold  his  hogs  for 
seven  cents  per  pound,  another  sold  late  and 
got  only  five  cents.  Farmers  are  too  con¬ 
servative,  too  much  afraid  to  try  new 
things.  When  we  purchased  our  first  milk 
separator  we  were  extolling  the  many  good 
virtues  to  one  of  our  neighbors,  and  when 
we  put  in  water  to  flush  the  howl  and 
the  water  came  out  of  the  cream  spout  he 
turned  away  disgusted,  saying,  “That  thing 
is  no  good,  see  the  water  come.”  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  repeat  what  was  said  in 
the  last  article.  Alfalfa  and  rape  are  to 
the  hog  man  what  Alfalfa  and  silage  are  to 
the  dairyman,  and  I  wish  every  man  who 
raises  even  one  hog  would  plan ‘for  a  little 
patch  of  rape.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
will  make  pork  with  so  little  cost  and 
work.  CHESTER  I.  HUNT. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WITH 


KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  MILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  ac  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO. I 


PARKE, DAVIS  a  CO., 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


The  Milk  Pail 
That  Keeps  Milk  Clean'1 

This  pail  keeps  outthedirt.  hairS 

'and  filth  that  get  in  at  nnlk-^ 
'ingtime.  Strong, patterned 
fright,  easy  to  wash.  We 
'  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy-  , 

\inen.  Price  52.50.  Sent  direct 
ton  Ten  Days’  Approval  it  not ' 
\found  at  your  dealer’s.  R1 

kSTERILAC  COMPANY' 

5  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  Mass, 


MILKING  STOOLS 

Curved  legs;  wide  base;  don't 
upset.  Large  seat;  shaped  to 
fit  body.  Made  from  steel  and 
then  galvanized.  No  creviees. 
Strong  and  Sanitary 
Price  SI  .50  each,  $15  per  dozen 
WLSNEK  MFC.  CO. 
230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Prevents 

Sheep  Scab 

At  the  first  signs  of  Sheep  Scab  start  in  im¬ 
mediately  and  use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant.  This  parasite  and  skin  remedy  is 
very  effective,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  as  an  official  dip  for 
scab  and  is  always  uniform  in  strength. 

DR.  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

destroys  vermin  of  all  kinds — prevents  skin 
diseases — keeps  horses,  steers,  hogs  and 
sheep  in  a  clean,  thrifty  condition.  Splendid 
remedy  for  mangy  dogs.  Spray  your  stables, 
henneries,  sinks,  troughs,  etc.,  with  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant — it  purifies  the  air  and 
wards  off  disease.  Send  forfree  Dip  booklet. 


For  Running  Cream  Separators 


DAIRYMEN,  Take  a  Look  at 
the  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

It’s  the  original  and  “only 
thing”  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  THY  ONE.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  “STUITE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  CaUlrons.etc.  t#”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Hatavia,  III. 


One  Dollar 
a  Wheel 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
On  Your  Wagon  Now 

Only  $4  to  have  a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
on  your  farm  wagon  for  your  heaviest  hauling. 

End  your  drudgery  of  high  lifting  at  once  by  Bend¬ 
ing  only  $1  a  wheel!  Pay  balance  after  30  days'  trial. 
Your  money  right  back  if  the  wheels 
resentod.  We  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

You  are  not  out  one  cent.  W rite  ua  today 
for  our  "Dollar-a- Wheel”  offer. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  do.  Wo  will  6end  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
Measuring  Device  to  measure  your  axles 
with.  Send  for  Catalog  of  1912  Models  of 
our  Famous  Empire  Farmers*  Handy  Wag¬ 
ons.  Address  (30) 

Empire  Mfg.Co.,  Box  554,Quincy,lll. 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


“AMERICAN— 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  wnl  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

SEPARATOR  CO.,  bA,nbb°rVg0e75n.  y. 


AMERICAN 


1912. 
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SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  IV. 

The  Sow  at  Farrowing  Time. 

As  the  date  for  farrowing  approaches, 
the  sow  should  take  a  lot  of  exercise, 
even  if  you  must  drive  he»*  around 
her  lot.  Never  strike  a  sow  on  her 
side.  As  has  been  said  previously 
(but  will  bear  repeating),  do  not  feed 
tankage  after  the  sow  has  been  bred 
six  weeks.  For  the  last  eight  weeks 
the  ration  recommended  in  Part  III, 
cornmeal,  200  pounds ;  white  middlings, 
130  pounds ;  bran,  50  pounds,  and  oil 
meal,  20  pounds,  will  be  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  If  you  have  milk  it  is 
valuable  for  the  sow.  Give  a  pinch  of 
salt  occasionally  unless  you  keep  salt 
and  hard  wood  ashes  before  your  hogs 
at  all  times.  See  that  constipation  never 
exists  for  any  length  of  time.  It  has 
been  said,  and  it  is  true,  “The  lazy  man 
who  sits  on  The  fence  and  watches  his 
hogs  eat,  is  not  the  loser  after  all..” 
Get  the  habit  of  noticing  the  droppings 
of  all  stock.  But  you-  can  not  be  too 
careful  to  keep  the  sow’s  bowels 
reasonably  loose  as  she  nears  the  date 
due  to  farrow.  If  during  the  last  week 
a  laxative  becomes  necessary,  let  it  be 
in  the  form  of  roots  or  a  bran  mash.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  feed  a  little  bran  at 
each  feed  during  the  last  week.  A 
sow  whose  bowels  are  moderately  loose, 
will  have  no  fever,  and  if  she  is  not 
overly  fat  will  have  little  if  any  trouble 
during  parturition.  Make  yourself 
generally  familiar  with  the  sow,  go  into 
her  house,  rub  her,  brush  her,  and 
make  her  think  she  is  the  queen  of  the 
herd.  Make  a  visit  to  her  house  at 
night  and  fuss  with  her  a  while,  get 
her  tame  and  gentle.  The  latter  can¬ 
not  be  acomplished  during  the  last  week, 
but  during  weeks.  These  night  visits 
will  cause  her  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  lantern  light,  and  in  case  she 
farrows  at  night,  this  means  a  great 
deal. 

Do  not  do  any  unnecessary  pulling 
at  the  teats,  but  when  they  fill  up,  try 
one  occasionally.  When  there  is  milk 
there  it  will  flow  easily  from  the  first 
teat  that  you  try.  When  the  milk 
flows  readily  and  abundantly,  generally 
the  litter  can  be  expected  during  the 
next  24  hours.  Only  practice  will  make 
one  proficient  in  judging  when  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  litter.  Be  on  hand  whether  the 
pigs  arrive  during  the  day  or  night. 
Do  not  leave  it  to  the  hired  man  if 


kinds.  By  keeping  the  pens  clean  much 
of  the  ulcerating  sore  mouths  of  the 
young  and  ulcerating  sore  teats  of  the 
mother  will  be  avoided.  While  the  sore 
mouth  does  not  always  result  from 
filthy  quarters,  it  is  very  likely  to  do  so. 

A  word  here  concerning  “corn  fed 
brood  sows”  wbuld  not  be  out  of  place. 
I  cannot  quite  understand  why  so 
much  corn  is  fed  exclusively  to  brood 
sows.  Since  there  has  been  so  much 
written  and  said  concerning  corn,  one 
naturally  looks  for  a  change  from  old 
time  principles.  Corn  alone  belongs 
to  the  porkers  and  cannot  and  should 
not  be  fed  to  sows  which  are  expected 
to  farrow  large  litters  of  strong  pigs. 
Sows  fed  on  corn  alone  cannot  and 
will  not  do  it.  They  need  a  feed  with 
more  protein  as  they  must  grow  the 
litter.  When  a  feed  lacking  in  protein 
is  fed,  one  should  not  expect  a  large 
litter,  nor  should  he  expect  strong, 
vigorous,  thrifty  pigs.  The  feed  recom¬ 
mended  in  Part  III  for  the  bred  sow 
is  giving  us  satisfactory  results. 

After  farrowing,  keep  the  sow  as 
quiet  as  possible  for  24  hours  or  longer. 
If  you  can,  darken  her  pen.  Should 
she  get  up  offer  her  a  drink  of  water 
with  the  chill  off,  or  better  yet  make  a 
bran  tea.  This  will  have  a  cooling 
effect  on  her  fevered  condition.  If 
possible  the  second  day  clean  out  the 
bedding  and  replace  it  with  clean  cut 
straw.  Usually  the  sow  will  need  noth¬ 
ing  till  the'  second  day.  Give  only  a 
small  amount  of  feed,  perhaps  a  quart 
twice  a  day  till  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  This  will  give  the  pigs’  stomachs 
time  to  become  accustomed  to  the  sow’s 
milk.  From  the  fourth  day  gradually 
increase  the  feed,  taking  until  the  tenth 
to  fifteenth  day  to  bring  her  on  full 
feed.  Better  to  under-feed  at  this  time 
than  to  over-feed.  From  over-feeding 
comes  most  of  the  trouble  of  scouring 
pigs.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  some  hard 
wood  ashes  to  the  feed  occasionally, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  have  these 
where  the  hogs  can  have  access  to  them 
at  all  times. 

For  the  sow  sucking  pigs  we  have 
found  nothing  better  than  a  ration  made 
up  as  follows :  100  pounds  cornmeal, 
100  pounds  white  middlings,  20  pounds 
bran,  and  15  pounds  oil  meal.  This 
feed  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5.2.  That 
is  to  say,  for  every  pound  of  protein 
there  are  5.2  pounds  of  hydrocarbons. 
The  hydrocarbons  are  fat-producing 
compounds.  Protein  is  a  compound 
of  nitrogen  which  is  ait  element 
that  stimulates  growth,  making  mus¬ 
cle  and  the  phosphorus  and  calcium 
compounds  furnish  the  material  for 
bone  building,  but  in  compounding  a  ra¬ 
tion  we  generally  consider  only  the 
protein  and  hydrocarbons,  as  the  bone 
building  material  is  generally  sufficient 
in  feeds  containing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  protein.  r.  l.  faux. 


the  sow  is  familiar  with  you.  It  is  a 

poor  rule  for  one  man  to  feed  and  Creamery  Sharks  in  North  Carolina. 


tame  a  sow  and  another  be  with  her 
when  she  farrows.  She  may  not  need 
assistance,  but  it  is  good  to  be  on  hand. 
If  you  are  not  needed  for  anything  else, 
it  is  to  dry  off  the  pigs  with  a  warm 
woolen  cloth  and  place  them  to  the  teats 
at  once.  Should  it  be  cold  weather, 
a  lantern  hung  in  an  A-shaped  house 
will  raise  the  temperature  noticeably. 
Put  a  blanket  over  the  sow  and  put  the 
pigs  under  this  as  soon  as  wiped  off. 

By  being  on  har  *  case  of  difficult 
birth  necessary  assistance  can  be  given 
at  once.  Early  help  often  saves  the 
pigs  and  often  the  sow.  Delay  is  fatal 
to  the  mother  and  often  to  the  litter  as 
well.  In  some  instances  the  services 
of  a  veterinarian  may  be  had,  but  the 
man  at  the  head  of  things  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  these  cases  him¬ 
self.  By  judicious  assistance  the  writer 
was  able  February  9,  to  save  a  litter 
of  pigs  under  the  most  difficult  condi¬ 
tions.  Four  days  later  these  same  pigs, 
not  a  runt  in  the  bunch,  were  out  of 
doors,  on  a  pile  of  cut  straw  having 
friendly  fights.  They  were  all  saved 
and  doing  well.  The  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  sow 
will  not  finally  farrow  without  assis¬ 


From  a  talk  heard  on  the  train  a  few 
days  ago,  I  find  that  the  creamery  fakers 
have  found  a  new  country  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Please  send  me  any  data  you 
can  that  will  enable  me  to  make  a  good 
fight  here  to  stop  or  nip  it  in  the  bud. 

North  Carolina.  J.  s.  B. 

Our  little  book  “Hind-Sights”  would 
give  your  people  just  what  they  need. 
This  describes  the  creamery  shark  game 
and  hundreds  of  others.  These  cream¬ 
ery  sharks  go  into  a  neighborhood  where 
there  is  no  creamery  and  no  farm  or¬ 
ganization.  By  playing  various  well- 
known  tricks  they  get  the  farmers  to 
buy  stock  in  a  creamery  much  too  large 
for  the  available  milk  supply.  They 
charge  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  output  would  cost  if  supplied  by 
other  well-known  houses.  With  the 
heavy  capitalization,  lack  of  experience, 
and  short  supply  of  milk,  the  farmers 
are  usually  doomed  to  ruin  before  they 
start.  It  is  hard  to  convince  them  for 
these  creamery  sharks  are  about  the 
most  plausible  talkers  that  ever  milked 
the  public. 


Silo  for  Two  Cows. 

Is  it  practicable  to  construct  a  reinforced 
concrete  silo  for  one  or  two  cows?  What 
are  the  best  form  and  dimensions  for  the 
above?  What  is  the  best  small  machinery 
for  cutting  corn  silage  and  filling  silo? 

i.  F. 

We  doubt  if  a  silo  will  pay  for  less  than 
five  cows.  If  anyone  has  used  one  of 
smalle-  capacity  we  want  to  know  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  underground  outfit  described 
on  page  250  is  as  good  as  any. 


tance  yearly  results  in  the  loss  of  many 
sows  which  a  little  early  attention  would 
save.  Following  farrowing  the  quarters 
>  should  be  kept  free  from  filth  of  all 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

Au  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  heal 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensl 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satlsfa 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  itnu.r 
M KADIS  FARM,  Box  20,  Maukuam,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  KS& 

ter  Boy.  02729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  KIVKlt 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 


_ SWI3XTE _ 

fHF^HIPP  Ready  now  at  $5.00  each, 

VllLOllllVL,  i  IvlO  crated  and  delivered  to 

Express  Co.  E.  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


— C  h  e  s  t  e  r  W  hito  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Boars; 
bo th  registered. 


LOUIS  A.  HOLT,  -  -  North  Andover,  Man. 


ONTARIO  LUNDE  DeKOL — Large  yearling  registered 
Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lunde  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed— 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  Price  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVERDALK  FARM . CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 


IAI  ANTE  R— One  or  more  Holstein-Friesian 
If  HU  I  tU  Heifer  Calves  5  to  30  days  old 
from  Dams  high  in  Butter  fat.  “Registered”. 

M.  Vandiver  Reynolds,  Perryman,  Md. 


rat,  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 


Ca«  CaIq  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BUL.L8. 
•  Vi  W<1IC  rratl.v  for  service;  also  calves  from  A. R.O.rowa. 
Prlce$50  up.  The  Cutes  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenango,  N.Y. 

PHR  Q  A  I  P  AYRSHIRE  BULL— May- 
rUn  OHLL  flower’s  Dairy  King  12316. 

Grandson  of  Imp.  HOWIE’S  DAIRY  KING  9855, 
half-brother  of  BESSIE  OF  ROSEMONT  17904. 
For  price  and  description,  address 

J.  A.  DORI5MUS . GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


Guernseys— Two  Bulls,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  ls-ieth 

pure,  sired  by  Brutus  of  Clover  Hill  (18817),  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  and  choice  Individuals.  $20.00  each, 
crated  for  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
two  heifer  calves.  Edgeworth  Farm,  Whitewaler,  Wis. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownTorc.“""eSS™ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


$2,000  Will  Buy  a 

Great  Herd  of  Jerseys 

FINANCIER,  of  Laurel  Farm,  No.  102490,  at 
the  head.  This  is  a  double  grandson  of 
FINANCIAL  KING,  and  one  of  the  richest 
bred  Jersey  Bulls  in  the  United  States. 

Twelve  daughters  of  FERN’S  JUBILEE, 
No.  73852,  go  with  him.  Fern’s  Jubilee’s  dam 
was  Fern  of  Florence,  with  an  official  record 
of  25  lbs.  8  07,.  butter  in  seven  days,  93  lbs.  in 
30  days,  and  330  lbs.  ill  120  days. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  pay 
$2,000  for  one  J ersey  when  you  can  get  a  great 
herd  for  the  price. 


0.  I.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  Fall  Baars 

—  ■  - - Booking  orders  for 

SpringPigs.  FredNickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  It.  No.  1. 


NOW  READY— 50  Ches¬ 
ter  White  Pigs.the 
finest  I  ever  bred, 
ranging  from  3  to  8 
mos.  old,  including 
sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service. 

Come  see  my  stock _ _ 

and  make  your  own  selections.  Send  lor  Circulars. 


EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Laroe  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 
C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


HOGS  and  POULTRY^TSSMS 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Brod  sows  service  Boars. 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collio 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Ponltry.  Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa. 


OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  B.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


UINE  DUROC  GILTS,  Cholera  Immuned. 

bred  to  first  prize  boar  at  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Dr.  V.  E.  Michael,  Yellow  Spring,  Box  38,  R.  1,  Ohio. 


Hanover  Berkshires  ga“taT5£!-  gSr 

faction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  a  $2,000  boar,  “Pre¬ 
mier  Charmer.”  Undefeated  on  State  Fair  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Boars  of  serviceable  age. 

HANOVER  STOCK  FARM 
R.  L.  FAUX,  Mgr.  Wapwatlopen,  Pa. 


Rarlzchiroe  Cholce  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
DCl  IVollll  CO  Also  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  fifteen.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


J.  GRANT  MORSE 


Laurel* F arm ,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


CflR  QAI  C — lERSEY  BULL,  “LETTY’S  KING 
I  Ull  OHLL  RIOTER,”  75483,  five  years  old,  in 
tine  condition  and  tuberculin  tested.  Any  one  wish¬ 
ing  a  high-bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  will  do  well  to  get 
this  animal,  as  he  is  quick  and  gentle  and  will  im¬ 
prove  any  herd  he  is  placed  with.  This  is  a  farmer’s 
chance,  as  he  wilt  he  sold  at  a  farmer’s  price,  and 
the  first  reasonable  bid  will  get  him,  as  owing  to 
barn  fire  we  require  to  make  room  for  further  stock. 
He  is  solid  color,  black  switch  and  tongue.  Copy 
of  pedigree  sent  on  application  to  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Alexandria  Bay,  n.  y. 


Milk  Prndllf.prv!  ^or  New  York  City  market 
riuuuceri  desiring  information  how  to 
torm  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y, 


Horses  and  Mules 


WELL-BRED  HACKNEY  MARE 
“GLORIA”— FOR  SALE 

Sire  "Glorious  Whirling  Cloud,”  blue  ribboner, 
bred  by  Thos.  W.  Lawson.  Dam,  "Glorious 
Piue.”  Weight  950;  ago  5;  color  brown;  laddlo 
and  driving  broke.  Price  $450. 

MOHEGAN  FARM  .  -  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


—  P.  S.  A.  70493- 


f|  I  V|  mi  ucntntuA  — ri 

A  I  Ol  Ull  S.  H.  P.  72400 
’BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with. 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- fed 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pionrietor,  Marblcdale,  Com. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE— All  registered.  Fine  lot 
of  young  Pigs  for  breeders.  At  reasonable  prices, 
where  duality  is  tbe  first  consideration.  See  our  Poultry 
ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 


KALORAMA  FARM 

is  now  offering  a  limited  number  of 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  of 
tho  highest  quality  and  breeding, 

.  .  .  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  .  .  . 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  -  PENNYAN.  N.Y 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N.Y. 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  "Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Lord  Premier.”  These  sows  are  all 
bred;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O'HARA,  Moravia, N.Y. 


■  Ul  bilWI  Ull 


m*  at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GRE  EN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O  . 
ou  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  6! 

JACKS  and  PERCHEROHS 

colts.  Some  nice  Fercheron  stallions,  mares,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  All  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  lor  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  tho  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington.  Ky. 


Dogs  And  Ferrets 


FFRRFT^  Here  1  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
1UUILU  rats  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

PHI  I  IF  P|  |  DC -From  imported  stock.  Females 

UULLIL  I  Ul  O  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  pnrehased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  tho 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  COO  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  XT.3DID 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  onlya 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  huge  litters  ami  do  not  kill  pigs  at  furrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast— produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  fine  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
asasuccessful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Into  every  corner  of  this  country  our  advertising 
in  tho  magazines  carries  the  knowledge  of  the  special 
value  of  Holstein  Milk.  Hundreds  of  mothers  are 
finding  it  means  life  and  health  to  their  babies. 

In  the  medical  journals,  too,  the  physicians  are  being 
taught  why  their  most  eminent  associates  advocate  the 
use  of  Purebred  Holstein  Milk. 

Every  owner  of  a  purebred  Holstein  cow  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  educational  publicity  behind  him. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy- 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


MILK  CONDITIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Much  thought  and  study  seems  to  be 
given  this  Winter  to  the  subject  of  why  milk 
production  is  on  the  decline  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  same. 
Geo.  Albee  of  Concord  lays  it  partially  to 
the  lack  of  interest  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  saying  he  has  written  per¬ 
sonally  to  each  member  on  the  matter 
and  received  reply  from  only  two.  One 
was  the  Governor,  the  other  a  member  sick 
in  bed.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  board 
might  do  something  in  the  matter,  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  their  line  of  business,  and 
is  an  important  and  necessary  part  of 
Massachusetts  agriculture. 

The  Ellis  bill  was  put  forward  by  a  few 
interested  consumers  as  the  cure,  by  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  inspection 
all  over  the  State.  This  would  perhaps 
benefit  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict,  but  is  of  doubtful  benefit  to  many 
other  cities  and  towns  in  other  sections 
of  the  State,  yet  the  expense  of  the  same 
would  be  borne)  by  them  in  part  even  if  no 
benefit  was  received.  These  other  cities 
and  towns  are  able  and  willing  to  look 
after  their  own  business  without  help  from 
Boston  in  this  matter,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Many  believe 
with  very  good  reason  that  the  Ellis  bill 
would  have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
milk  production  in  Massachusetts,  and  as 
a  result  benefited  the  neighboring  States 
at  our  expense,  flfc  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  believes  in  and  recommends  legis¬ 
lation  to  permit  local  boards  of  health  to 
have  authority  to  issue  permits  for  sale 
of  milk  under  such  regulations  as  they  may 
approve,  and  also  have  $25,000  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  prizes  for  best  kept  dairies 
and  lowest  count  of  bacteria  and  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk,  which  if  divided  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  among  the  producers  would 
have  an  excellent  effect. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
decided  that  the  leased  car  system  is  not 
unlawful  under  the  Saunders  act  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  contractors  can  now  have 
no  reason  for  charging  the  producer  extra 
freight  on  this  excuse.  It  recommends  a 
can  rate  slightly  above  the  car  rate,  and 
icing  facilities  for  cars  carrying  600  cans 
per  day.  The  freight  question  should  now 
be  settled  and  adjusted  as  a  permanent 
basis  by  all  railroads. 

The  B.  C.  M.  P.  Co.,  whose  officers  are 
L.  II.  Ruggles,  Hardwick,  Mass.,  president ; 
Simon  Brewster,  Jewett,  Conn.,  first  vice- 
president;  John  Spaulding,  Lyndeboro,  N. 
H.,  second  vice-president,  with  W.  H.  Hun¬ 
ter  acting  clerk,  have  been  busy  getting 
into  shape  to  look  after  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  on  all  these  matters,  and  deciding  just 
what  action  to  take  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  producers  as  a  whole.  The  directors 
of  this  company  interviewed  the  several 
contractors  February  1  to  obtain  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  milk  to  the  farmer,  but 
failed  to  make  a  raise.  The  Whitings, 
however,  did  agree  to  take  all  milk  sent 
them  at  the  regular  price,  and  others  will 
probably  do  tbe  same.  They  can  well  afford 
to  do  this,  as  any  surplus  can  now  be  made 
into  butter  and  disposed  of  without  loss. 

Milk  on  the  whole  is  short.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  are  paying  about  40  cents 
per  8%  quart  can  on  the  average,  the  large 
contractors  are  paying  in  Masachusetts 
about  32  to  34  cents  per  8%  quart  can  at 
the  farm.  Some  Connecticut  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  35  cents  per  10-quart  can.  Vermont 
milk  shipped  to  Boston  nets  about  32  cents 
per  can,  while  the  creameries  are  paying 
from  36  to  41  cents  for  butter  fat  per 
pound.  The  high  price  of  butter  has  turned 
some  dairies  from  selling  milk  to  Boston  at 
present  unsatisfactory  prices,  often  below 
cost  of  production.  In  this  matter  they 
have  acted  wisely,  and  probably  receive 
more  actual  benefit  themselves,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  the  other  fellow,  which  in  too 
many  cases  is  just  what  we  do.  Better 
sell  to  a  home  market  when  possible,  only 
in  case  of  necessity  sell  to  distant  parties, 
as  the  nearer  home  you  market  your  produce 
the  more  of  the  dollar  you  keep  in  your 
pocket  instead  of  paying  a  heavy  per  cent  to 
the  railroads  and  other  agents.  For  one 
example  of  this  right  here  in  this  section 
many  local  milk  peddlers  are  glad  to  pay 
five  to  eight  cents  per  can  more  for  milk 
in  times  of  shortage,  and  are  doing  so  right 
now  above  what  the  contractor  pays.  We 
also  have  cases  where  farmers  are  actually 
selling  to  one  contractor  for  33  cents  per 
can  and  no  extra  for  higher  test  milk, 
when  they  could  sell  to  another  and  get 
34  cents  for  the  common  milk  and  one 
to  four  cents  more  if  the  quality  of  the 
milk  warranted  it.  This  is  an  actual  fact, 
and  shows  the  business  ability  of  these 


producers.  The  writer  is  receiving  38  cents 
at  door  or  41  cents  at  car  from  the  latter 
buyer,  when  he  formerly  sold  to  the  first, 
and  never  received  a  cent  extra  for  reason 
of  extra  quality  or  any  other  reason,  in  fact. 

A.  E.  P. 

Madison  is  a  town  of  8,000 ;  the  milk¬ 
men  haul  their  milk  to  the  consumers  and 
get  from  6%  to  eight  cents  per  quart. 
A  co-operative  creamery  has  been  running 
here  for  a  number  of  years.  Auction 
sales  have  been  very  scarce  for  several 
months,  I  will  give  you  the  prices  paid  to 
farmers  by  the  dealers :  Corn,  65  cents  per 
bushel ;  Timothy  hay,  $19  to  $20  per  ton ; 
clover,  $17  per  ton  ;  wheat,  94  cents ;  cows, 
$40  to  $60 ;  hens,  10c ;  eggs  have  varied 
for  the  last  three  months  from  25  to  35 
cents ;  butter,  22  cents.  Farming  has 
changed  here  greatly  in  the  last  five  years. 
A  great  number  of  Kentucky  tobacco  raisers 
have  come  over  the  river,  and  are  raising 
tobacco  here,  and  they  have  taught  the 
farmers  here  how  to  care  for  it.  We  now 
have  three  loose-leaf  tobacco  sale  houses, 
and  tobacco  is  auctioned  off  daily,  during 
the  Winter  months.  The  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre  this  year. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  got  $740  off  four 
acres.  There  are  a  good  many  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  auctioned  off  daily,  prices 
varying  according  to  the  quality ;  it  is 
higher  than  last  year.  A  local  branch  of 
a  big  catsup  factory  has  contracted  for 
2,000  acres  of  tomatoes  at  $8.50  per  ton. 
Last  year  most  tomato  growers  received 
$70  to  $80  per  acre.  A  few  got  $100  per 
acre.  j.  p.  l. 

Madison,  Ind. 


Scarcity  of  hay  and  fodder  makes  slow 
sale  of  stock ;  I  have  heard  of  no  sale  of 
cows  above  $40.  Milk  brings  seven  cents 
per  quart  delivered  at  Norwood,  six  here 
at  East  Palmyra.  Vegetables  of  all  sorts 
bring  about  Rochester  prices.  Hay  has 
been  sold  for  $21  per  ton ;  some  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  $25.  Stalks  brought  six  cents  a 
bundle  In  the  Fall.  Apples  brought  50 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  driers’ ;  some  crops 
extra  good,  75  cents,  mostly  barreling  stock. 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  o. 


The  price  that  cows  bring  at  auction  Is 
from  $30  to  $65.  Hay  brings  $20  per  ton. 
We  pay  $1  per  load  for  manure  from  stables 
in  North  Adams.  Milk  retails  for  seven 
cents  per  quart.  Potatoes  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Apples  $3  to  $4  per  barrel.  Cabbage  $20 
to  $25  per  ton,  very  scarce.  t.  p.  s. 
North  Adams.  Mass. 


Sound  horses  sell  for  $150  to  $225 ;  milch  1 
cows,  $50  to  $80:  other  cows.  $30  to  $45; 
calves,  weaned.  $15  to  $25.  Brood  sows, 
200  pounds,  $15  to  $20.  Timothy  hay  in 
barn,  $25  per  ton,  in  stack,  $20,  which  is 
extremely  high  for  this  section.  Oat  straw, 
$8  per  ton  loose,  baled  $11.  Silage  is  not 
sold,  not  much  used  here.  Manure  not  sold. 
Clover  hay  very  scarce  on  account  of 
drought  destroying  the  seeding  the  past  two 
years.  Corn  sells  on  the  market  at  56 
cents  per  bushel ;  oats.  50  cents.  Not  much 
other  grain  raised  here.  (’lover  seed  $14 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds :  Timothy  seed,  $7 
per  bushel  of  45  pounds.  Milk  not  sold 
here.  Butter  at  grocers  28  cents  a  pound  ; 
eggs  30  cents  a  dozen.  A  few  farmers  sell 
butter  fat  to  creameries  and  shippers  at 
35  cents  per  pound  at  present.  Prices  on 
eggs,  butter,  butter  fat  and  rough  feed  are 
temporary  on  account  of  the  extremely  cold 
Winter  here.  ‘  s.  c. 

Mercer  Co.,  Ill. 


The  prices  vary  at  the  auction  sales  here, 
and  they  frequently  depend  on  the  time  and 
interest.  I  attended  a  sale  a  few  days  ago 
where  prices  were  as  follows:  Milch 

cows,  $55;  fat  cattle,  6%  cents  bid;  horses, 
$112;  sheep,  $7.50  a  head;  hogs,  stock,  6% 
cents ;  hay,  $15  ;  manure  seldom  sold ;  when 
sold  50  cents  per  load  (two-horse)  ;  milk, 
eight  cents  a  quart  in  city.  Milk  at  cream¬ 
ery  varies.  j.  m.  c. 

Madison,  Ind. 


At  a  sale  last  week  mares  and  horses 
from  $102  to  $157 ;  span  of  mules,  $375 ; 
one  colt  yearling.  $75 ;  brood  sows,  $26  to 
$30 ;  shotes,  $2.55  to  $3.65 ;  loose  clover 
hay,  $18.50.  Hog  crop  will  be  short  on 
account  of  cholera  ;  one  man  lost  about  150, 
several  around  100,  and  smaller  farmers  in 
proportion.  Corn  now  55  cents :  wheat, 
90  cents  to  $1 ;  cattle,  top,  $6.50 ;  hogs, 
$5.50  to  $5.75.  Eggs  30  cents  a  dozen ; 
butter,  country,  25  cents.  Milk  sold  in 
town  for  six  cents  a  quart.  This  is  not  a 
dairy  country.  j.  a.  f. 

Griggsville,  Ill. 


An  auction  in  this  locality,  except  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  poor  cropper's  products  when 
he  fails  to  make  good,  is  practically  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  in  the  above  case  is 
only  a  farce,  the  landlord  buying  in  every¬ 
thing  and  selling  as  he  sees  fit.  at  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  ratio  of  prices.  Relative 
to  regular  prices  I  can  quote  you  approxi¬ 
mately.  Silage  is  not  sold  here,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  few  silos  in  this  section.  Hav 
averages  around  $25  per  ton ;  corn  fodde'r 
(which  is  the  leaves  stripped  from  the  stalk 
and  bundled)  around  $20.  Clean,  rough, 
farm  manure  sells  for  $2  per  two  horse 
loads.  Milk  cows  bring  anywhere  from  $40 
to  $75,  according  to  milking  quality.  Milk 
sells  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Butter,  25  to  40 
cents  a  pound.  Young  chickens,  25  cents 
a  pound  ;  live  old  hens,  45  to  60  cents  each. 
Good  horses,  $150  to  $300 ;  mules  about 
the  same.  h.  e  p 

Estill,  S.  C. 
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THE  ECONOMY  CHIEF 

The  Closest  Skimming 
Cream  Separator  Ever  Made 


Actually  Buys  the 
Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skimming 

Cream  Separator 

~  ;  Ever  Manufactured ;  a 

Think  of  it!  Only  $27.65,  full  and  com¬ 
plete  purchase  price  for  the  big  Economy 
Chief  Cream  Separator ,  absolutely 
proven  by  expert  tests  and  thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  be  the  closest  skimming  and 
most  durable  cream  separator  ever  put  on 
the  market.  This  is  our  wonderful  brand 
new  1912  model,  equipped  with  our  marvel¬ 
ous  patented  purifying  and  aerating 
bowl  and  the  celebrated  double  opposed 
disc  system.  A  regular  $70.00  big 
business  cream  separator  for  only  $27.65, 
pounds  per  hour ,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  for  twenty  years. 

You  Buy  Direct  From  the  Factory 

That’s  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  No  big  agents’  commissions  for  you 
to  pay;  no  extra  dealers’  profits;  no  so  called  factory  distributers’  profits.  You  pay 
only  the  rock  bottom  price.  We  actually  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  on  any 
capacity  machine  you  want.  For  instance,  a  400  pounds  per  hour  capacity  separator  for  only 
$34.90;  a  600  pounds  per  hour  capacity  machine  for  only  $42.35.  We  fill  your  order 
direct  from  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  cream  separator  factory  in  the  World. 

You  Can  Buy  on  Sixty  Days*  Trial 

We  will  positively  ship  you  THE  ECONOMY  CHIEF  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  on  SIXTY  DAYS’  TRIAL.  We  want  you  to  give  this 
Separator  sixty  days’  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  before  you  decide  to  keep 
it.  Compare  it  with  any  and  all  of  the  overpriced  machines  you  can  find 
around.  Try  it  on  warm  milk,  cold  milk,  new,  mixed  or  old  milk;  it  makes 
no  difference.  Then,  after  two  whole  months’  trial,  if  you  are  not 
ABSOLUTELY  CONVINCED  that  THE  ECONOMY  CHIEF  is  the  greatest 
cream  separator  you  ever  saw  at  any  price,  simply  return  it  to  us  and  it 
won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  We  will  even  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways. 

Old  Separators  Taken  in  Exchange 

If  you  have  an  old  cream  separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or  will  not 
run  at  all.  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part  payment  for  a  brand  new  1912  model  Economy 
Chief.  Furthermore,  we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposition. 

Send  Today  for  Book  No.  66R73  and  Full  Particulars  of  This  Wonderful  Bargain  Offer. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  today,  at  once,  postal  will  do,  and 
we  will  promptly  send  you  the  Economy  Chief  Book  No.  66R73 
free  and  postpaid,  explaining  our  great  bargain  offer  in  detail. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

Tbe  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  i6  a 

big  money  Maker.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

-  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  _ _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  -  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog;  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Central  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Bnilding 


PREVENTS 
"  SORE  SHOULDERS, 
GALLS  AND  SCALDS 

fYour  horse  cannot  work  with  a  sore  shoul- 

1  der  caused  by  an  ill-fitting  collar,  any  more  than 
you  could  with  a  sore  foot  caused  by  a  badly 
fitted  shoe. 

Ventiplex  Pads  remedy  all  this,  because  they 
prevent  sore  neck,  rubs  or  galls.  The  fabric  out 
of  which  they  are  made  is  ventilated  and  allows 
a  free  circulation  of  air  under  tho 
collar  which  keeps  the  neck  dry, 

|  cool  and  comfortable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Ventiplax 
and  insist  on  getting  it.  It  la  the 
best,  but  costs  no  more.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

|  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
ship  a  sample  immediately. 

Patented  Sept.  20.  1910. 

Our  folder  Bent  on  request. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
•’Stay-on"  Blanket. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO. 

Dept.  53 

Burlington,  WIs. 
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Real  Spreader  b  M  SendN!,me  Bool,F"EE 

QUALITY 

UNRIVALLED  dj 
VALUES  NOW  Hi 
STARTING  AT 

Direct  factory  prices  start  this  year  at  only 
$42.50  delivered  in  Michigan.  Slightly  more 
for  same  styles  and  high  quality  in  other  states 
owing  to  higher  freight  charges.  Just  as  big 

values  throughout  our  full  line  of  complete  machines.  Whether  you  want  an 
Apron  machine,  wood  or  steel  wheels.  50  to  100  bushels  capacity,  or  our  Wagon  Box  Spreader, 
you  can’t  beat  the  Detroit-American  quality,  no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Detroit-American 


You  take  no  risk  before  you  buy  and  our  unlimited- 
time  guarantee  protects  you  for  life  at  ter  you  pay.  No 
other  spreader  in  the  world  could  make  good  on  our 
proposition.  Read  about  the  gearless  construction; 
read  how  much  more  steel  we  use.  See  the  remarkable 
simplicity  and  strength.  Six  changes  of  feed  mean  effi¬ 
ciency.  It’s  the  mistake-proof  spreader— you  can’t 


On  30  Days’  Free  Trial- 
No  Money  Down— Cash 
or  Credit— Freight  Paid 

misuse  it.  Get  our  Free  Big  Books  and  freight-paid 
prices  at  once.  We’re  offering  every  advantage  oth¬ 
ers  offer  and  more.  Send  your  name  now.  Our 
big  books  are  the  best  ever  written  about  spreaders. 
Also  shows  big  values  In  famous  Detroit-American 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrows,  Cultivators  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Write  postal  now.  Address 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  165C  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1912. 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  TALKS. 

A  Pneumatic  Water  System. 

II.  R.  B.,  Grccmcood,  Va. — Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  problem  outlined  below : 
I  have  a  splendid  living  spring  1,000  feet 
from  my  dwelling,  and  70  feet  below  level 
of  dwelling.  Can  I  place  a  pneumatic  air 
pressure  tank  in  ground  below  this  spring, 
pipe  from  tank  to  dwelling,  and  deliver  the 
water  by  air  compression,  to  dwelling  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Will  this  system  be 
thoroughly  practicable  with,  this  distance 
and  lift? 

Ans. — A  properly  installed  pneumatic 
system  such  as  you  describe  will  work 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
under  the  conditions  named.  The 
amount  of  water  you  can  get  per  minute 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size  of 
delivery  pipe  you  use  and  the  air 
pressure  acting  on  the  water.  You 
should  obtain  a  clear  statement  from 
any  firm  that  supplies  you  as  to  just 
what  they  guarantee  their  apparatus  to 
do  when  installed — what  water  capa¬ 
city  the  storage  tank  has,  what  pres¬ 
sure  it  works  under,  how  long  it  takes 
to  pump  to  the  required  pressure,  and 
how  much  water  the  system  will  de¬ 
liver  per  minute  to  a  faucet  in  the  house 
with  the  size  of  supply  pipe  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  install  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  you  may  desire.  For  full  satis¬ 
faction,  a  faucet  wide  open  should  de¬ 
liver  about  three  gallons  per  minute 
with  your  storage  tank  three-quarters 
empty.  Such  a  system  as  you  outline 
will  probably  cost  you  new  at  retail, 
including  a  150-gallon  tank,  a  power 
pump  and  piping,  from  $150  to  $200 
and  with  a  hand  pump  from  $100  to 
$150  if  you  have  a  combination  air  and 
water  pump  installed.  R.  p.  c. 

“Curing”  a  Damp  House. 

TT.  A.  W..  Chestnut  Hill,  Conn. — Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  a  house  that  is  damp? 
The  house  is  built  o£  brick,  stands  on  high 
level  ground,  there  is  never  any  water  in 
the  cellar,  but  the  walls  in  the  house  are 
always  damp  and  so  are  the  clothes!  in  the 
closets.  I  cannot  account  it  to  the  locality, 
as  my  neighbors’  houses  in  same  locality 
are  not  damp.  I  enclose  plan  of  my  build¬ 
ings,  and  as  you  will  see  from  same,  sun¬ 
light  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the  house 
on  the  east  and  north,  on  account  the 
sheds  being  so  near.  Should  this  be  the 
reason  or  do  you  think  that  it  must  be  due 
to  poor  material  used  in  the  building  of 
the  house?  Can  you  suggest  anything  to 
remedy  same? 

Ans. — It  is  always  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  just  what  is  the  trouble  with  a 
house  when  it  is  damp.  If  the  clay  of 
which  bricks  are  made  contains  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  that  decomposes  and 
forms  caustic  potash  which  will  ab¬ 
sorb  water  and  cause  disintegration. 
Very  soft  brick  will  absorb  nearly  a 
third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  interior  brick  will  absorb  one- 
quarter  their  weight  of  water.  Obvi¬ 
ously  such  brick  should  not  be  used  on 
outside  walls.  No  brick  is  good  if  it 
absorbs  more  than  10  'per  cent  of  its 
weight,  and  the  best  brick  absorb  only 
five  per  cent. 

Shutting  out  the  sunlight  entirely 
from  two  sides  of  the  house  is  very 
likely  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  especially  if  there  is  no  break 
in  the  brick  wall  from  the  foundation 
up,  and  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  keep¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  house  closed  up. 
A  brick  is  full  of  tiny  pores  or  tubes 
which  suck  the  moisture  from  the 
ground  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  brick, 
and  so  on  through  the  wall.  In  the 
best  construction,  therefore,  a  stone 
foundation  is  used,  or,  if  a  brick  foun¬ 
dation  is  required,  one  or  two  layers 
of  slate  are  laid  in  the  mortar  joints, 
thus  preventing  the  moisture  going 
farther.  Then,  too,  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  is  absorbed,  especially  if 
the  sun  does  not  warm  the  walls  at 
all.  This  moisture  is  sucked  in  and 
retained  by  the  bricks.  From  your  let¬ 
ter  and  sketch,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  swing  the  sheds  around  to  the 
north  side  of  the  barn,  thus  not  only 
opening  the  house  up  to  the  sunlight 
but  also  protecting  the  barn  somewhat. 
Having  made  this  change,  the  house 
must  be  heated  up  and  kept  so  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Not  only 
must  the  upper  floors  be  heated,  but  the 
cellar  should  be  heated  and  the  heat 
allowed  to  circulate  up  through  the 
partitions  and  between  the  outside  walls 
and  the  inner  walls.  All  this  should  be 
done  several  times  until  the  house  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Then,  if  the  outer 
walls  are  painted  with  a  coat  of  any 
good  waterproofing  compound,  and  the 
house  frequently  thrown  open  to  the 
outside  air,  it  will  probably  give  you 
no  further  trouble.  If  you  follow  these 
suggestions  and  there  is  a  slate  layer 
above  the  ground  line,  the  house  will 
certainly  remain  dry.  r.  p.  c. 
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Apple  Orchard  on  Woodland. 

W.  J.  II.,  Halloirell,  Pa. — I  have  a  tract 
of  about  four  acres  that  has  just  been 
cleared  of  chestnut  timber  of  40  years’ 
growth.  Would  your  readers  think  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  plant  this  ground  with  apple 
trees  this  Spring?  Our  plan  to  clear  new 
ground  is  to  mow  every  year  in  August, 
for  about  10  years  before  we  take  out 
stumps.  Of  course  we  must  mulch  and 

fertilize  the  apples  and  give  proper  care 

aside  from  cultivation,  which  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a  few  years. 

Ans. — We  are  thinking  of  clearing  a 
number  of  pieces  of  land  which  will 

be  handled  about  as  follows:  Meas¬ 

ure  off  the  field  the  desired  distance 
apart  for  the  rows.  Then  clear  out 
tracks  five  or  six  feet  wide  where  these 
row's  run.  By  grubbing  or  blasting 
out  -a  few  stumps  it  is  generally  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  such  clear  strips.  Set 
the  trees  in  these  strips,  sighting  both 
ways  to  have  the  row’s  uniform. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  cultivate 
one  w’ay  by  plowing  two  or  three 
light  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  tree 
rows  and  using  the  cultivator  through 
the  Summer.  You  will  usually  need 
time  on  such  soil  and  some  little  hoe 
work  around  the  trees.  Leaves  can  be 
raked  in  for  a  mulch.  Cut  the  sprouts 
from  the  stumps  in  August  and  when¬ 
ever  possible  get  out  more  stumps,  try 
to  remove  them  so  as  to  have  wider 
strips  for  working.  This  will  lessen  the 
damage  from  fire  and  the  trees  will 
make  a  steady  growth  and  if  you  keep 
at  the  stumps  you  will  in  a  few  years 
have  a  good  orchard. 


When  little  Ada,  aged  three,  had 
been  told  the  story  of  Lot’s  wife  being 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  she  asked 
her  mother  anxiously,  “Is  all  salt  made 
of  ladies?” — Woman’s  Journal. 


You  Know 

What  You  Are  Getting 
When  You  Buy 

M  LAND  Lime 


as  it  is  sold  under  a  Guaran¬ 
teed  analysts.  Every  bag  has 
attached  to  it  a  tag  stating 
this  guaranteed  analysis.  Any¬ 
one  planning  the  use  of  lime 
this  year  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

IV rite  today 
to  our  nearest  office. 

Rockland  &  Rockport  Lime  Co. 
Rockland,  Me. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St. ;  New  York,  Fifth  A  ve.  Bldg. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

OUR  Agricultural  Lime  is  Granular  in  form.  Our 
Ground  Limestone  is  of  a  fineness  suitable  for 
land  purposes.  These  products  run  96%  pure  and  in 
every  way  meet  Government  requirements. 

On  account  of  fineness  of  these  products  they  can 
be  applied  to  the  soil  with  a  drill,  which  guarantees 
uniformity  of  distribution. 

Quotations  made  on  application. 

COMSTOCK  LIME  <&  CEMENT  CO. 

rhons  15CO  Cortlsndt. _ 89  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


niTCIITO  tbatPAV.  $378,140  made  by  clients. 
I  A  I  til  I  u  Instructive  U2-p.  Guide  Book  Free  ! 

1  kn  ■  v/  report  as  t0  patentability. 

E.  E.  VIIOOMAN,  Rat.  Atty.,  838  F  St.,  Wash.,  D.C. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Gasoline  Engines 


You  can  buy  a  Gasoline  Engine  from  us,  and  have  it  shipped 
from  New  York  City  the  same  day  you  order  it.  You  can  have 
a  man  go  and  start  it  if  you  wish  and  be  sure  everything  is  all 
right.  You  can  get  any  parts  wanted  quickly.  You  can  reach, 
tis  by  Telephone  any  time  during  the  day  and  get  any  Informa¬ 
tion  you  want.  You  can  get  as  low  or  lower  Price  from  us  on 
the  same  quality  of  engine.  You  get  a  Guarantee  that  means 
something,  as  we  are  here  to  make  it  good.  YOU  DON’T  have 
TO  PAY  IN  ADVANCE.  PAY  FOR  THE  ENGINE  AFTER  YOU 
GET  IT  AND  FIND  IT  IS  EVERYTHING  WR  CLAIM  IT  IS. 

Send  for  Catalog— It’s  Free.  Lrarn  how  to  buy 

THE  RIGHT  BNGINB  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICK. 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS 

137  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


{HAKE  WATER  PUMP  ITSELF 

Have  “running  water  when  and  where  you 
want  it. '  *  No  expense  for  power ;  no  trouble  ;  I 
no  repairs.  Pumped  from  stream,  pond  or  § 
spring.  Entire  satisfaction  assured  with  every 

- &cthy-  ram 


FOSTER 


Install  it  yourself  at  low 
cost.  No  attention  or  ex¬ 
pense  to  maintain.  Book 
of  helpful  suggestions  Fr««. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO* 
111  Broadway,  New  York  j 
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CASH  TALKS”  iH£2? 
The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 

Mr  fertilizer  materials  vur 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  York  ’Phone  3958  John 


Get  YOUR 

00  Profit- 
Sharing 

Certificate! 

FREE  by  Mailing  Coupon 


or  vTHl»-v6"<u 

^ c°*°' 

>  ”  c°«pa»v  figgmrag'  “i-u. 

V  Co'—-' 

oH,o  - 

Also 

Get  Free  Book 


Border  )*Li ue  op 

•SK"1 

or 

'R  OF  ITS 


JUST  your  name  and  address — that  is  all  you  need  send  us.  Use  the  coupon  below— or  a  postal  card.  In  re¬ 
turn  we  will  mail  you  a  Profit-Sharing  Certificate  worth  $1.00  to  you— as  illustrated  above.  We  do  this  to  get 
acquainted  with  you — to  tell  you  about  the  greatest  advance  in  commercial  history — to  explain  how  our  co¬ 
operation  plan  saves  you  enormous  amounts  of  money  on  everything  you  need  for  farm,  home  or  personal  use. 

You  will  be  intensely  interested  in  the  United  Factories  plan.  You  will  realize  why  we  can  sell  higher  quality 
goods  for  less  money  than  any  dealer ,  any  mailorder  jobbing  house  ox  any  individual  manufacturer .  You 
'>\will  see  how  our  profit-sharing  plan  gives  you  the  advantage  of  our  plan  of  doing  business.  All 
sC^^^S^these  facts  are  told  in  our  book — the  book  of  a  thousand  bargains.  Send  for  it  now—\yj 
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mailing  the  coupon  or  a  postal. 

How  20  Great  Factories  Unite 
J§f  to  Make  Your  Money  Buy  More 


Profitsd&k 
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Twenty  great  factories  unite  to  reduce  selling  expenses.  Instead  of 
20  catalogs,  only  one  catalog  is  issued.  Instead  of  employing  twenty  of¬ 
fice  forces,  correspondents,  typewriters,  etc.,  only  one  office  force  is  needed,  i 
Instead  of  paying  twenty  advertising  bills,  only  one  bill  is  paid.  And  so  , 
on  in  everything  done  to  sell  goods.  By  our  plan,  the  selling  cost  on  ev¬ 
ery  item  is  divided  equally  among  20  factories.  When  you  buy  from 
an  indimdual  manufacturer,  he  must  bear  the  entire  selling  cost  him¬ 
self,  You,  the  customer,  pay  for  this  selling  cost.  That  is  why  we 
can  undersell  the  single  manufacturer  who  sells  direct. 

That  is  why  our  book  shows  and  proves  such  wonderful  saving: 

-why  the  United  Factories  plan  is  the  greatest  step  in  commercial 
history /  But  that  isn’t  all.  We  share  our  profits  with  our  cus 
tomers.  A  part  of  your  money  is  sent  back  to  you  in  the  form  of 
a  profit-sharing  certificate.  Our  book  tells  about  this  amazing 
rebate  offer.  Don’t  miss  the  facts  about  this  wonderful  co-  „ 
operation  plan. 
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All  the  Proof  Is  in  Our  Book 


Send  for  it  today — and  get  your  Dollar  Certificate 
Just  mention  what  you  are  most  interested  in:  Roofings 
Paints  of  any  kind,  Vehicles,  Incubators,  Fence,  Engines  and 
Farm  Tools,  Household  Goods — anything  you  need.  Com 
pare  our  prices  with  others.  See  what  the  same  goods 
will  cost  you  elsewhere.  See  what  you  can  get  elsewhere  for  our 
low  prices  1  That’s  the  test  we  want  you  to  make — the  test  that  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  United  Factories  way  saves  you  many  dol¬ 
lars  on  anything  you  may  need — for  home,  farm  or  personal 
use.  Co-operation — 20  factories  United  to  Divide  with  you — 
that s  the  reason  for  this  money-saving  opportunity  offered 
you.  You  have  nothing  to  lose,  much  to  gain,  by 
mailing  the  coupon  or  postal  NOW,  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co. 

DepL33l  Cleveland,  Ohk 
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The 
V  United 
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Factories 
^  Company, 

♦  Dept.  S3! 

^  Cleveland.  Ohio  a 

r  Gentlemen:  Without  ■ 
obligating  me  in  any  | 
*  way,  please  send  me  _ 
Free,  jl.00  Certificate  and  ® 
Big  Free  Book  which  tells  I 
me  how  to  become  a  Profit-  B 
Sharing  Member  of  Your  Co-  _ 
operative  Factories  and  get  “ 
money  back  on  all  purchases. 

Yours  truly, 


I 

■ 
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Town . County. 


R.  F.  D . State. 
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♦  I  am  interested  in . . . . . . . .  I 
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THE  KURAE  NEW-YORKER 


March.  16, 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Blindness;  Springhalt. 

1.  Would  you  give  a  formula  (if  there  is 
one)  for  the  cure  of  a  horse  that  has 
been  drawn  blind,  by  an  ill-fitting  coHar? 
2.  1  also  have  a  horse  that  has  a  touch 

of  spring-halt.  She  steps  a  foot  high.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  it?  H.  J.  w. 

Michigan. 

1.  No  cure  can  be  suggested.  In  a  few 
cases  blistering  the  poll  of  the  head  does 
some  good.  2.  A  graduate  veterinarian 
might  perform  the  operation  known  as 
"peroneal  tenotomy.”  This  often  succeeds 
and  always  gives  the  only  hope  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A.  s.  A. 

Hard  Milker. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  Holstein  heifer  that 
milks  hard?  Can  I  remedy  it  in  any  way? 

New  York.  B.  E.  w. 

If  obstructions  are  present  in  the  ducts 
of  the  teats  these  may  be  slit  through  in 
four  different  directions,  by  means  of  a 
sterilized  teat  bistoury  and  then  a  little 
milk  should  be  stripped  away  often  to 
keep  the  wounds  open  while  healing. 

a.  s.  A. 

Garget. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy 
for  a  valuable  four-year-old  Holstein  cow 
due  in  about  10  days  with  second  calf? 
Last  year  and  now  her  udder  cakes  badly, 
not  because  full  but  down  at  the  teats. 
Last  year  it  would  change  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  I  used  a  proprietary  remedy, 
and  would  massage  well.  Her  feed  last 
year  was  not  the  same  as  now,  which  is 
silage  once  a  day,  with  two  feeds  of  mixed 
hay,  no  grain.  Last  year  I  gave  salts  at 
frequent  times.  For  past  three  days  the 
cake  seems  to  be  all  on  one  side  of  udder. 

Vermont.  c.  e.  b. 

The  causes  of  this  ailment  are  many,  and 
we  are  unable  to  say  which  is  present  in 
the  case  of  your  heifer.  Often  it  proves  in¬ 
curable  and  leads  to  loss  of  one  or  more 
quarters.  Foment  with  hot  water  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with  warm 
melted  lard.  Protect  udder  against  chilling. 
Any  time  she  has  an  attack  of  garget  give 
her  a  full  dose  of  epsom  salts  and  follow 
with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  saltpeter 
and  fluid  extract  of  black  haw  in  water 
once  a  day  until  udder  clears  up.  a.  s.  a. 

Malformed  Cow. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  Jersey  cow,  com¬ 
ing  fresh  soon,  in  good  health,  but  while 
standing  in  stable  she  will  turn  the  fore 
legs,  below  shoulders,  outward,  leaving  a 
hollow  between  leg  and  body  large  enough 
to  lay  two  hands  in.  She  stands  In  this 
position  most  of  the  time,  but  in  walking, 
even  down  hill,  does  not  seem  to  limp.  Do 
not  know  that  she  has  been  hurt  in  any 
way  ;  has  been  in  stanchions  on  plank  floor. 
While  a  young  calf  she  had  scours  very 
badly,  garget  when  fresh  second  year,  and 
some  trouble  third  year  when  fresh,  since 
then  has  been  in  fine  condition ;  now  in 
box  stall.  Is  this  a  weakness  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  something  she  may  outgrow,  or  is  it 
lasting?  What  is  the  cause  and  what  will 
be  the  effect?  Is  there  a  remedy? 

New  York.  M.  e.  f. 

This  most  likely  is  due  to  malformation; 
but  sometimes  it  indicates  soreness  in  the 
chest  cavity  or  pleura,  and  it  therefore 
would  be  well  to  have  the  cow  tested  with 
tuberculin  as  tuberculosis  might  be  pres¬ 
ent.  a.  s.  A. 

Horse  With  Corns. 

I  have  a  mare  seven  years  old  which  has 
corns  on  her  front  feet.  She  has  been  lame 
in  one  foot  for  two  years,  now  she  begins 
to  suffer  in  the  other  one.  She  has  good 
feet ;  they  hold  the  shoes  well.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  cure  for  the 
corns.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  her  shod  with  bar  shoes  after  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  walls  at  the  heels  so  that  it 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  shoe 
at  point  where  corn  hurts.  Reset  shoes 
once  a  month.  Clip  hair  from  hoof-head  of 
fore  feet  and  blister  one  at  a  time  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  until  she  goes  sound.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness  in  Horse. 

My  old  horse  has  an  enlargement  of  left 
front  knee  caused  by  falling  on  her  knee  or 
hard  pulling.  Her  knee  seems  to  be  tender, 
as  she  gives  away  on  it  when  she  is  walking, 
especially  if  she  steps  on  something  hard 
and  it  gets  feverish  when  worked.  It  hap¬ 
pened  two  months  ago.  I  used  a  home  mix¬ 
ture  of  liniment  when  it  first  happened, 
which  took  the  hair  off,  one  part  gum  cam¬ 
phor,  two  parts  spirits  of  turpentine,  three 
parts  coal  oil.  The  enlargement  feels  hard 
and  will  not  go  down.  e.  f.  o. 

Virginia. 

The  knee  of  the  foreleg  in  the  horse  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  human  wrist.  The  stifle 
joint  of  the  horse  corresponds  to  the  human 
knee  and  the  knee  cap  or  pan  (patella)  will 
be  found  at  that  point.  Poultice  the  knee 
joint  with  antiphlogistine,  changing  the 
poultice  each  time  the  clay  tends  to  be¬ 
come  hard.  Continue  for  three  or  four 
days ;  then  wash  off  the  adhering  clay.  If 
the  enlargement  persists  further  treatment 
would  consist  of  the  application  of  a  blis¬ 
ter  ;  but  this  treatment  cannot  well  be 
given,  as  the  hair  has  been  taken  off  by  a 
strong  liniment.  The  mixture  you  use  is 
far  too  strong  for  application  to  the 
horse’s  skin.  If  lameness  persists  clip  the 
hair  from  the  back  tendons  and  blister 
them  with  cerate  of  cantharides ;  but  do 
not  include  the  knee.  a.  s.  a. 


Horse  Interferes. 

I  have  a  horse,  a  pacer,  and  in  stepping 
he  always  lands  on  his  toes  on  the  two 
hind  feet.  Is  there  a  cure  for  it? 

Ohio.  h  l. 

We  know  of  no  cure ;  but  some  good  may 
follow  shortening  of  the  toes  and  use  of 
heavy  heels  on  shoes.  a.  s.  a. 

Snuffles  in  Pig. 

I  have  a  half  grown  pig  that  seems  to 
have  his  nose  stopped  up  like  a  cold  or 
snuffles.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  dis¬ 
ease,  cause  and  a  remedy?  F.  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  pig  has  true  “snuffles”  (bullnose), 
it  is  a  contagious,  incurable  disease  due  to 
germs,  and  generally  associated  with  rickets. 
Isolate  the  pig  and  if  the  bones  of  nose 
become  distorted  bettor  destroy  the  animal. 
Give  the  other  pigs  free  range  and  mixed 
feeds,  adding  lime  water  freely  to  the  slop. 
Clean  up,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the 
pen.  a.  s.  a. 

Ruptured  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  nine  months  old  with  a 
navel  rupture ;  has  had  it  from  birth.  It 
comes  down  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
can  easily  be  pushed  back.  Will  the  open¬ 
ing  close  and  be  sound  if  left  alone,  or 
must  something  be  done  with  it?  What 
can  you  recommend?  There  are  several  colts 
affected  this  way  around  here.  M.  o.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  tendency  is  for  such  small  rup¬ 
tures  to  disappear  as  colt  grows,  but  to 
f  hasten  this  the  part  may  be  blistered  once 
a  month  by  a  light  application  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  cerate  of  cantharides. 
Where  the  rupture  increases  in  size  it  may 
be  operated  upon  by  application  of  wooden 
clamps.  Keeping  a  sole  leather  truss  upon 
the  part  also  helps  to  cause  its  recovery. 

a.  s.  A. 

Operating  for  Roaring, 

On  page  215  you  say  the  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian  might  perform  the  new  operation  for 
roaring.  I  have  a  horse  that  roars  and 
chokes  down,  resulting  from  distemper  and 
naturally  am  interested.  Will  you  give  me 
a  few  words  on  the  “new  operation?” 

Connecticut.  n.  w. 

The  old  operation  for  roaring  consisted  in 
opening  the  windpipe  and  cutting  out  of 
the  larynx  the  paralyzed  vocal  cord  and 
arytenoid  cartilage.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  flapping  about  of  the  car¬ 
tilage  by  suturing  it  to  the  walls  of  the 
larynx,  but  this  plan  failed,  in  that  no  ad¬ 
hesion  would  take  place  between  the  mucous 
membranes  present.  The  new  operation  con¬ 
sists  in  leaving  the  cord  and  cartilage  in¬ 
tact,  but  removing  the  mucous  membrane 
by  means  of  a  little  instrument  invented 
by  I)r.  Ilatenburg,  and  recently  christened 
“Batenburg’s  bur”  by  the  writer.  The  bur 
is  twisted  into  the  pocket  back  of  the  car¬ 
tilage  and  strips  it  of  mucous  membrane. 
Afterward  the  denuded  surfaces  unite  by 
means  of  scar  tissue  and  the  cartilage  is 
held  fast.  Roaring  ceases  when  the  motion 
of  the  cartilage  is  prevented  in  this  way. 

A.  s.  a.  ' 

Horse  With  Heaves. 

I  have  a  horse  that  I  think  lias  the  heaves 
slightly ;  his  wind  does  not  seem  to  bother 
him  much,  but  he  has  such  a  queer  cough. 
He  does  not  cough  much  when  I  feed  him 
cornstalks.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
the  cough?  j  a  s 

New  York. 

Feed  wet  oat  straw  or  corn  fodder  in 
preference  to  hay  and  no  bulky  food  at 
noon  when  there  is  work  for  him  to  do. 
Do  not  work  soon  after  a  meal.  Keep 
bowels  open  by  feeding  roots,  silage  or  bran. 
Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  until  cough  sub¬ 
sides ;  then  gradually  discontinue  the  medi¬ 
cine.  For  cough  half  to  one  ounce  of  glyeo- 
heroin  given  two  or  three  times  a  day 
often  proves  effective.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness  in  Horse. 

I  have  bought  a  horse  which  I  think  will 
be  an  excellent  farm  and  general  work 
horse  if  she  can  be  cured  of  a  little 
lameness  in  one  of  her  forward  feet.  There 
is  a  little  fever  in  this  foot  between  the 
hoof  and  ankle  but  no  swelling.  I  thought 
at  first  she  might  have  a  corn,  but  found 
foot  in  that  respect  sound.  The  horse  is 
run  down  and  thin.  When  the  horse  walks 
she  is  inclined  to  bring  the  heel  of  the  lame 
foot  down  first.  I  have  not  noticed  that  she 
favors  it  while  standing.  g.  b.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
a  local  graduate  veterinarian  as  an  exam¬ 
ination  will  be  necessary  to  locate  the  seat 
of  the  lameness.  As  horse  goes  on  his  heels 
it  may  be  a  case  of  chronic  founder  in  one 
foot  and  for  that  trouble  repeated  blistering 
of  the  hoof  head  would  be  indicated.  Clip 
off  the  hair  and  blister  with  cerate  of 
cantharides,  if  it  is  found  that  the  lame¬ 
ness  is  located  in  the  foot.  a.  s  a 


Lumpiaw.  A] 

I  have  a  cow  with  a  hard  bunch,  half  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  on  the  left  lower  jaw 
bone.  It  seems  tender,  and  she  rubs  it  some. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  may  be  ? 

Maine.  e.  r.  h. 

Actinomycosis  (lump  jaw)  no  doubt  is 
present ;  but  it  may  prove  curable  if  you 
can  employ  a  graduate  veterinarian  to  cut 
out  the  lump  and  apply  caustics.  If  you 
cannot  have  this  done  then  paint  the  lump 
once  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  it 
softens  open  the  lump,  evacuate  the  pus 
and  then  swab  with  tincture  of  iodine  once 
daily.  a.  s.  a. 

Ringworm. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  fcow’s  hair 
coming  out  and  state  a  remedy  for  the  same. 
I  have  a  cow  that  is  due  to  calve  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March ;  she  is  large  and  fat  and  her 
hair  has  been  coming  out  in  spots  for  two 
weeks ;  she  licks  it.  Is  it  a  disease  that 
cannot  be  cured?  b.  c.  V. 

Ringworm,  due  to  a  vegetable  parasite, 
may.  be  the  cause.  Scrub  affected  parts 
clean  and  when  dry  rub  in  a  little  iodine 
ointment.  Repeat  application  each  other 
day  until  well.  See  that  the  stable  is  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated  and  sun  lighted.  a.  s.  a. 


M  n  n  f*  V  Evefy  farmer  needs  at  least  one  good 
#  y  Mower.  In  these  days  of  high  priced 
hay  and  increased  demand  for  high  grade 
»  m  ®  hay  the  business  farmer  appreciates 

Mowers  more  than  ever  the  advantages  of  a  large, 
powerful,  fast,  dependable  mower.  An 
inferior  mower  is  dear  at  any  price.  Hay  is  now  more 
than  ever  a  big  mor°y  making  crop. 

The  Johnston  Line  of  Mowers  appeal  to  more  farmers  than  any 
other  make.  The  high  foot  lift,  making  them  possible  to  clear 
stumps  and  stones ;  the  gag  gear,  permitting  the  cutter-bar  to  hug 
the  ground ;  its  long,  wooden  pitman  with  heavy  malleable  connec¬ 
tions  and  babbitted  cast  iron  box,  guaranteeing  long  wear  and 
smooth  action ;  the  easily  controlled  high  grade  steel  cutter-bars,  the 
easily  removed  pinions,  are  some  of  the  features  that  make  a  money¬ 
making  mower — a  Johnston  Mower — the  mower  you  should  have. 

In  almost  every  civilized  country  you  will  find  Johnston  Mowers  at 
work;  they  are  suited  to  all  countries,  all  soils  and  all  crop  con¬ 
ditions.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  Johnston  Mower. 

Johnston 
Farm 
Machines 

have  done  much  to  make 
farming  pleasant  and  pop¬ 
ular,  and  more  to  make  it 
profitable.  Johnston  qual¬ 
ity  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  When  you  buy  a 
Johnston  you  get  full 
value. 

We  went  every  farmer  in¬ 
terested  in  more  end  better  hay  to  send  for  our  1912  catalog.  O 
course,  it’s  free.  A  postal  request  will  bring  it  by  next  mail. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Bol  100-B,  Batavia  N.Y., 


l)EUN  REGGIES 

KJtOR  1912  U $36 25  AND  UP 


Y^TRITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
’  ’  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole-  I 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1?32  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wheels  that  Last 


Steel.  Unbreakable.  Nothing  to  dry 
apart.  No  tires  to  set.  Buy  Just 
wheels  and  make  your  old  wagon 

flood  as  new— a  low-down  labor-sav- 
ng  handy  wagon  for  all  work.  Fit 
guaranteed. Broad  tlres.lighter  draft, 
no  rutting.  Send  for  free  book  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  48.  Quincy.  III. 


Attention,  Horse  Owners! 

Send  for  Handsome  Book 
Absolutely  FREE  es 


You  Can  Train  Your  Colt  in  8  Hours  or 
Break  Your  Horses  of  Any  Bad  Habits 
by  Prof.  Beery’s  Simple  Methods 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  king  of  horse  tamers  and  trainers, 
has  retired  from  his  marvelous  career  in  the  arena  and 
Is  now  teaching  his  wonderful  system  by  mail  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  interested  horse  owners. 

Prof.  Beery  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world’s  master 
horseman.  His  wonderful  exhibition  oft.  ming fierce, 
man-killing  horses  and  conquering  horses  of  all  disposi¬ 
tions  have  thrilled  vast  audiences  all  over  the  world. 
He  can  teach  you  the  same  simple,  yet  marvelous, 
principles  which  have  brought  him  such  remarkable 
success,  so  that  you  can  take  the  most  vicious  horse 
and  subdue  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  can  teach  you  to 
train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad  habits,  teach 
a  horse  to  drive  without  reins,  tell  the  disposition  of 
any  horse  at  a  single  glance,  train  him  to  do  difficult 
tricks  and,  in  fact,  gain  complete  mastery  over  any 
horse,  young  or  old. 

You  can  take  a  useless  and  dangerous  animal  and 
double  his  value  in  a  short  time  by  these  easy,  simple 
methods.  And  these  horses  will  be  cured  ot  shying, 
kicking,  balking,  biting,  fear  of  automobiles  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever. 

Prof.  Beery’s  lessons  are  simple,  thorough  and 
practical. 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  ,Y@ar 

At  Home  or  Traveling! 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  in  demand  every, 
where.  People  gladly  pay  £15  to  £25  a  head  to  have 
horse9  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  bad  habits,  to  have 
colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always 
keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

What  Prof.  Beery's  Students  Are  Deorcg 

Breaking  horses  of  every  conceivable  habit,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  standing  it  is.  Training  colts  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy  and  useful  in  8  hours.  Riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  control.  Training  horses  to  go 
all  the  saddle  gaits  and  do  fancy  steps.  Training 
horses  to  do  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  tricks. 
Telling  any  horse’s  disposition  at  sight— judging  a 
horse  right  the  first  time.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  a 
horse  can  be  taught  when  you  know  how. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  like  the  following: 

J.  O.  Brown,  Cameron,  Mo„  writes.  “Last  month  X  mad® 
$90.00  training  colts,  besides  my  regular  farm  work.” 

A.  W.  Bower,  Tipton,  Ind.,  writes,  “You  have  made  me  a 
practical  colt  trainer,  have  all  the  work  I  can  do  and  make 
more  money  than  ever  before.” 

8.  M.  Ryder,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  writes,  *T  am  making  money 
buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  handling  them  a  few  days  ana 
Belling  them,  perfectly  broken,  at  a  large  profit.” 

A.  L.  Dickenson,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  writes,  *T  am  working  a 
%  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned 

out  severul  different  men. 
I  got  them  and  gave  them 
a  few  le8soiisand  have  been 

jacaMM.-jrtfifatSlL  offered  $400  for  the  pair. 


The  Only  Instruction 
of  Its  Kind  In  the  World 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  offered  6uch  a 
wonderful  opportunity  as  this  —  a 
chance  to  learn  a  money-making, 
fascinating  profession  right  at  home, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  master-horseman  of  the  world. 

If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give  exhibi¬ 
tions,  to  train  vour  own  and  neigh¬ 
bors’  horses,  write  at  once  for  hand¬ 
some,  free  prospectus. 

Thousands  of  Satisfied 
Graduates 

There  are  thousands  of  satisfied  and 
successful  Beery  graduates  in  nil  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  reaping  the  benefits 
of  thoir  foresight  in  taking  Prof.  Beery’s 
wonderful  course.  They  comprise  Farm¬ 
ers,  Professional  Horse  Trainers,  Horse 
Breeders,  Riding  Masters,  Teamsters,  etc. 
They  are  able  to  pick  up  plenty  of  money 
on  the  side  practicing  whnt  Prof.  Beery 
taught  them.  Why  not  become  one  of 
them! 

Tell  me  all  about  your  horse. 


O.  B.  Hill,  Robinson.  Ill., 

t  Route  No.  3.  writes.  “Three 
weeks  ago  I  paid  $126  for  a 
6-year-old  kicker:  yesterday 
Isold  her  for  $225.” 


PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  67 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon 
and  Mail  It  Today! 


1912. 
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MAPES  THE  HEN  MAN  HELD  UP. 

Because  I  think  so  much  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  going  to  chide  you,  as  a  true 
friend  should  discover  to  a  friend  a  griev¬ 
ous  fault,  even  though  he  lose  the  friend. 
True  “a  friend  should  hear  a  friend’s  in¬ 
firmities,  not  make  them  greater,”  but  I 
cannot  bear  with  an  infirmity  of  my  be¬ 
loved  R.  N.-Y.  because  it  is  a  weakness 
that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  I  refer  to  a 
fault  of  inaccuracy.  You  know  its  dan¬ 
gers.  its  pitfalls,  let  other  farm  papers  have 
that  monopoly,  as  they  have,  but  do  you 
stickle  for  accuracy.  There  was  a  recent 
Instance  in  some  figures  on  potato  growing. 
Here  is  one  this  week,  and  it  is  signed 
by  Mapes.  I  cannot  for  space  go  over  all 
the  article,  but  will  point  out  briefly  some 
of  the  glaring  errors.  Mr.  Mapes  says,  at 
one  place :  “I  have  not  kept  a  record  of 
amount  of  grain  feed  used,  but  feel  sure 
that  .$50  per  cow  will  cover  it,  leaving 
$100  per  cow  for  labor  and  other  costs.” 
Those  are  the  sort  of  things  that  make 
me  mad.  Mr.  Mapes,  if  you  don’t  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,  shut  up.  You 
have  no  right  to  come  into  the  columns  of 
a  paper  like  this  with  generalities.  If  you 
have  something  to  say,  and  can  back  it  up 
with  actual  facts  and  carefully  recorded 
data,  all  right,  but  there  is  too  much  of 
this  guesswork  about  these  farming  prob¬ 
lems.  What  riles  me  still  more,  is  the  im¬ 
pudence  of  the  whole  thing  when  a  little 
later  he  says  that  December  1  the  grain 
ration  was  increased  to  16  pounds.  This 
gives  us  something  to  work  on,  and  figure 
it  out  yourself  to  save  space ;  at  present 
prices  the  grain  feed  must  have  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $70  to  $75.  Then  he  passes 
over  a  very  broad  matter  as  to  other  feed  and 
labor,  by  saying,  “leaving  $100  per  cow 
for  labor  and  other  costs.”  With  hay  and 
almost  all  roughage  at  its  present  price, 
where  would  that  odd  $79  go  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  cow?  And  there  is  still  the  labor 
item.  Go  to,  Mr.  Mapes,  you  are  a  nice 
fellow  and  all  that,  and  you  have  some 
nice  hens  and  cows,  but  — “speak  by  the 
card  equivocation  is  the  bane  of  agricul¬ 
tural  news  to-day.  Horace  markley. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  is  enough  to  take  one’s 
breath  away  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  this  man  is  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.  The  writer  of  it  evidently  be¬ 
longs  to  that  large  class  of  pessimists 
among  milk  producers  and  editors  who 
are  continually  claiming  that  it  costs 
more  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk  than 
it  brings  at  the  farm.  Let  me  give 
them  a  little  good  advice.  “Quit 
knocking,”  and  “boost,”  if  you  want 
to  give  dignity  to  farming,  increase  the 
selling  value  of  our  farms,  and  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  from  getting  away 
from  the  job  as  soon  as  mamma’s  apron¬ 
string  parts. 

I  did  not  go  too  much  into  details  in 
the  article  spoken  of,  not  thinking  the 
performance  of  my  grade  herd  very  re¬ 
markable,  but  gave  myself  plenty  of 
leeway  as  I  thought.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  grade  herds  that  are 
doing  even  better.  My  cows  were  too 
young  to  break  any  records.  This  self- 
appointed  critic  says  “Mr.  Mapes,  if 
you  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  shut  up.”  Here  are  some  facts 
in  detail,  and  readers  can  judge  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 


fed  10  pounds  a  day  of  grain,  and  often 
could  not  get  them  to  eat  that  much. 
Our  hay  crop  this  year  is  short,  as 
well  as  our  beets,  so  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  1  we  increased  the  grain  ration 
to  16  pounds  a  day  as  stated,  instead 
of  14  pounds  as  during  the  previous 
Winter.  We  thus  have,  January  1  to 
May  20,  140  days  at  17.78  cents,  $24.89; 
September  1  to  December  1,  90  days, 
at  13.6  cents,  $12.24;  December  1  to 
December  31,  31  days,  at  21.78  cents, 
$6.75 ;  total,  $43.88  of  the  $50  which 
I  estimated.  This  leaves  us  $6.12, 
which  is  more  than  ample  for  the  little 
that  was  used  in  Summer  prior  to 
September  1. 

When  I  said  “leaving  $100  per  cow 
for  labor  and  other  costs,”  I  intended 
of  course  to  include  all  costs  aside  from 
grain.  This  means  labor,  roughage, 
pasture,  cartage,  depreciation,  interest, 
taxes,  etc.  Allowing  these  at  fair 
figures  there  is  not  very  much  margin 
for  profit,  but  there  surely  is  some,  for 
that  particular  year  at  least.  This  was 
probably  an  exceptionally  good  year. 
There  was  no  abortion  or  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  no  old  cows  to  turn  off.  We 
were  told  at  the  farmers'  institute 
which  I  attended  yesterday,  that  the 
gross  sales  of  milk  from  Delaware 
County  cows  only  average  about  $60 
per  cow.  How  the  owners  of  such 
cows  can  figure  out  any  profit  is  a 
problem  which  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  the  above  critic  to  monopolize. 

Don’t  get  the  idea  that  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  in  love  with  the  business  of  milk 
production,  even  with  high-yield  cows, 
for  I  am  not.  It  is  a  sort  of  dog’s  life 
from  5  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  from  New 
Year’s  Day  to  December  31,  and  when 
the  city  inspectors  come  and  demand 
your  keys  and  take  control  of  opera¬ 
tions,  one  sometimes  feels  like  spelling 
the  dog  with  a  c-u-r,  even  if  he  does 
not  add  any  more  letters. 

William’s  lamp  has  been  shining  in 
the  stable  by  five  o’clock  every  morn¬ 
ing  all  Winter,  while  seven  o’clock 
often  finds  ‘‘the  hen  man”  still  i-n  bed. 
The  hens  need  no  attention  before  8 
o’clock  these  short  Winter  days,  and 
by  four-thirty  or  five  p.  m.  all  should 
be  snug  for  the  night,  just  when  the 
army  of  milk  producing  slaves  is  march¬ 
ing  for  the  barn  for  the  evening’s  tussle. 
They  are  lucky  if  the  stable  odor  is  all 
removed  from  their  hands  before  bed¬ 
time,  even  if  a  social  function  is  on  the 
cards  for  the  evening.  With  my  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  housing  and  feeding  I  can 
care  for  200  hens  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  care  for  one  milch  cow. 

How  much  per  cow  do  you  have  left 
in  a  year,  after  you  have  figured  all 
the  items  of  cost  except  labor? 

I  only  have  to  clear  50  cents  per  hen 
from  the  200  hens  in  order  to  have  $100 
return  for  the  same  amount  of  time  it 
takes  you  to  milk  and  care  for  one 
cow.  Get  the  notion  out  of  your  head 
that  you  must  be  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail 
in  order  to  live  on  a  farm. 

By  the  way,  that  hatch  of  September 
chicks  which  I  fed  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell,  began  to  lay 
in  January.  There  are  about  200  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  lot  and  they  laid  51  eggs  to¬ 
day,  February  27,  when  not  yet  six 
months  old.  o.  w.  mapes. 

Orcnge  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  find  by  referring  to  my  books  that 
early  in  1911  I  paid  the  following  prices 
for  grain  feeds:  Gluten,  $26;  dried 
grains,  $26 ;  cornmeal,  $23 ;  $25.40  per  ton 
for  mixture.  This  lasted  until  well  into 
Summer.  About  September  1,  I  paid 
$26  per  ton  for  dried  grains,  which 
lasted  until  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
At  the  same  time  I  bought  gluten  for 
$28  and  cornmeal  for  $28,  the  mixed 
grain  feed  then  costing  $27.20.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  still  higher,  but  we 
are  not  discussing  1912.  Last  Winter 
we  had  an  abundance  of  hay  as  well 
as  of  beets,  and  only  fed  14  pounds 
each  per  day  of  grain  feed,  costing 
17.78  cents  per  day.  When  pasture  was 
ready,  May  20,  the  cows  were  so  far 
advanced  in  lactation  that  we  practi¬ 
cally  quit  feeding  grain,  using  just  a 
handful  in  lieu  of  a  dog. 

In  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  we  had  an  abundance  of 
apples,  green  corn,  turnips  and  beet 
tops,  in  addition  to  pasture,  we  only 


Write  for 
FREE 
Style  Book 
and 

Samples 


Save  $8 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from  Mill 

$10to 

$18 

(Made-to-Meainre) 

Worth 
$18  to  $30 


YOUR  suit  or  overcoat,  made  by  us, 
will  have  the  New  York  City  look 
and  you  save  the  retailer’s  profit. 
The  materials  are  fine,  the  tailoring 
handsome  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  and 
please  you.  We  pay  express  charges. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 


203  Main  Street 


Somerville,  N.  J. 


Planet  Jr 


means  on  a  farm  or  garden  tool  the  world  over  that  it  is  the  latest-improved, 
lightest,  strongest,  most  useful  and  economical  tool  of  its 'kind.  55  tools; 
guaranteed.  Designed  by  a  practical  farmer;  used  throughout  the  world. 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  has  automatic  feed-stopping 


No.  25 


device,  valuable  seed  index  and  complete  set  of  cultivator  attach¬ 
ments.  Indestructible  steel  frame. 

[jj  „  |  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  a  wonder 
no.  a  |  sc;entific  tool-making.  Does  more  different  kinds  of 
_  work  better  than  any  other  cultivator.  Plows  to  and  from  row, 

I  hills,  furrows,  etc. 

FR  EFI  A  64-page  Illustrated 
^ ^ •  farm  and  garden  book! 

Keep  up  to  date!  Learn  the  latest  and  most 
Valuable  farm  and  garden  information  by 
sending  for  this  Planet  Jr  book.  It 
describes  also  55  tools  for  all  uses. 

Write  postal  forittodayl 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia  Pa 


WITH 
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WITHOUT 
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No  crop  gives  better  returns  for  using  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer  than  does  tobacco. 

Potash 

Both  quantity  and  quality  are  improved  by  properly 
balanced  fertilizers  containing  Potash  in  the  form  of 
Sulfate — Muriate  and  Kainit  will  not  do.  The  amount 
of  Sulfate  of  Potash  should  be  from  200  to  250  pounds 
per  acre.  This  would  mean  1000  to  1250  pounds 
per  acre  of  4-5-10  goods. 

Many  so-called  “tobacco  fertilizers”  are  merely 
ordinary,  general-purpose  mixed  goods,  containing 
chlorides  which  injure  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  Insist 
on  goods  free  from  chlorides  and  containing  10  to  12 
per  cent.  Potash,  or  supplement  the  manure  with 
300  to  400  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  200  to  250 
pounds  Sulfate  of  Potash. 

Write  to  us  for  prices  of  Potash  Salts  and  for  free 
book  containing  fertilizer  formulas  and  directions . 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 


YES  SIR-FOOL  PROOF  WAY  IT  IS  BUILT  .  .  . 

MMjMk W  air  cooled 

Built  like  a  high-grade  watch.  Wheels  in  perfect  balance. 

Working  parts  enclosed  to  keep  out  dirt. 

Piston  always  perfectly  clean,  can’t  scratch  cylinder.  Nothing  to  freeze 
The  open  crank  case  engine  fills  up  with  dirt  and  chaff — always  makes 
trouble— loses  power — oats  up  fuel  like  sixty. 

Buy  the  engine  that  is  fool  proof.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  5 

TheMSw-W&y  Motor  Company  140  SHERI  DAN  ST. 
Laksikq,  Kickicax.  U.  S.A. 
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Let  me  ship  the  grates  you  need  for  60  days 
free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  550  to 
8250  on  your  grate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubingr  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof — wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates  _ 

cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GAit  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


WHY  Concrete  Barns  Are  Profitable 


First,  they  are  absolutely  sanitary.  A  clean  barn  means  healthy  cattle  and 
horses,  work  done  easier  and  quicker. 

Second,  they  are  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  perfectly  comfortable  in  all 
seasons. 

Third,  they  are  vermin-proof,  fire-proof,  weather-proof,  practically  everlasting. 

These  things  are  vitally  important.  They  mean  more  than  increased  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  they  mean  actual  money  profits. 


PORTLAND 


When  you  decide  to  build  a  barn,  granary,  culvert  or 
any  other  farm  structure — remember  to  use  LEHIGH 
Portland  Cement.  The  LEHIGH  trademark  on  every 
bag  is  your  protection — your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Cement  Book  FREE.  Tells  just  how  to  use  cement  for 
every  farm  purpose — how  to  test,  mix,  make  the  moulds, 
etc.  Sent  free  on  request.  Address 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

(11  Mills — 11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity) 

Dept.  A,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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“SILVER”  HENS—THE  CONTEST. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  Mass.,  Feb.  11.— 
W.  L.  Nye,  station  agent  at  Lee,  has  a  flock 
of  White  Wyandotte  hens  that  lay  eggs  with 
10-ccnt  pieces  in  them.  Dimes  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  four  out  of  six  eggs-  his  family  had 
for  breakfast  to-day. 

Nye  explains  it  by  saying  his  grain  deal¬ 
er’s  clerk  lost  a  paper  of  10-cent  pieces 
several  months  ago  and  they  apparently 
showed  up  in  the  cracked  corn  he  fed  the 
hens. 

It  is  singular  what  fool  things  news¬ 
papers  will  print  about  hens.  They  may 
use  ordinary  common  sense  about  every 
other  subject  that  comes  before  them, 
but  let  it  be  about  hens,  and  there  is  no 
conceivable  yarn  that  they  will  not  print 
as  a  fact.  The  hens  might  have  swal¬ 
lowed  dimes,  as  they  are  attracted  by 
any  bright  object  when  they  are  looking 
for  grit.  1  had  a  hen  brought  to  me  by 
a  neighbor  to  see  if  I  could  tell  what 
ailed  it.  She  couldn’t  shut  her  mouth. 
(I  have  a  sort  of  dim  recollection  of 
having  heard  of  other  “she’s”  who  had 
that  same  trouble.)  In  the  case  of  this 
hen,  a  glance  in  her  mouth  showed  that 
she  had  got  a  three-cornered  piece  of 
glass  wedged  fast  in  her  jaw.  It  was 
past  the  fork  of  her  tongue  so  she 
couldn’t  get  it  up  or  down.  I  pulled  it 
out  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  she  was  all 
right  again.  The  glass  was  much  larger 
than  a  dime.  But  according  to  this  story 
the  dimes  were  in  the  eggs.  But  the 
grit  does  not  go  into  the  eggs,  and 
neither  could  the  dimes. 

The  immense  crop  of  these  yarns  now 
being  published  is  an  indication  of  the 
great  interest  taken  in  the  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs  College.  These  egg- 
laying  contests  are  an  old  story  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  are  not  so  common  in  this 
country.  This  contest  at  Storrs  will  not 
really  determine  any  fact  scientifically. 
I  happen  to  know  of  one  breeder  whose 
birds  are  making  a  splendid  showing  at 
Storrs,  but  at  home  his  500  birds  of  the 
same  stock  are  only  laying  about  50  eggs 
a  day,  a  10  per  cent  yield,  while  his 
Storrs  pullets  are  laying  about  70  per 
cent.  It  only  shows  that  he  had  the  luck 
to  pick  out  six  of  his  best  to  send  to 
Storrs.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  breeders  whose  flocks 
at  home  are  far  exceeding  the  record  of 
those  they  sent  to  Storrs.  Their  luck  in 
selection  was  poor,  or  the  conditions 
for  that  breed  are  less  favorable  than  at 
home.  To  be  a  scientific  contest  that 
would  really  determine  facts  of  value  to 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  United 
States,  the  pens  should  contain  at  least 
10  birds  each  (20  would  be  better),  and 
there  should  be  an  equal  number  of  pens 
of  each  breed,  not  less  than  10  pens. 
Then  the  contest  should  be  continued 
for  three  years,  with  a  fresh  lot  of  pul¬ 
lets  each  year.  This  would  give  us  some 
data  that  would  be  valuable.  If  the 
poultry  department  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
would  take  up  this  matter,  and  Congress 
appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  to  carry 
it  out,  data  might  be  secured  that  would 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of 
the  poultry  industry.  A  small  part  of 
the  amount  annually  wasted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  unnecessary  and  practically  useless 
shipyards  would  be  sufficient. 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Troubles  of  Heavy  Layers. 

Can  you  tell  me  what'  is  the  matter  with 
my  hens?  They  look  well,  combs  and 
wattles  are  bright,  they  are  kept  busy  in 
oats  in  sheaf,  and  clover  hay.  They  have 
not  laid  any  since  the  middle  of  January, 
and  then  not  many  eggs.  I  have  killed 
several  lately,  all  having  a  growth  in  the 
egg-producing  organs.  One  hen  had  as  many 
as  six  or  eight  lumps  size  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  one  as  large  as  an  egg,  all  resembling 
the  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg.  Others  were 
not  so  bad.  We  feed  them  sprouted  oats, 
buckwheat  and  bran  in  the  morning,  also 
give  them  skim  milk  and  warm  water.  At 
night  we  feed  corn  heated  in  the  oven.  For 
the  past  two  weeks  have  given  small  amount 
of  meat  scrap  and  poultry  regulator,  about 
three  times  a  week  ;  also  give  table  scraps, 
potato  pacings,  etc.  Most  of  the  hens  are 
Rhode  Island  Reds  which  we  bought  for 
nearly  a  year  old  last  May.  h.  e.  w. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

The  cause  of  an  unsatisfactory  egg  yield 
can  only  be  surmised  from  the  data  you 
have  given.  It  is  not  unusual  for  hens  of 
the  age  of  yours  to  refuse  to  begin  laying 
until  in  January  or  February,  though  their 
feed  and  care  are  above  criticism.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  what  you  take  for  growth  in  the 
egg-producing  organs  are  clusters  of  matur¬ 
ing  ovules  which  will  in  time  be  extruded 
as  fully  formed  eggs.  Like  all  the  larger 
breeds  the  It.  I.  Reds  have  a  tendency  to  lay 
on  fat  if  overfed  and  under  exercised.  Do 
not  feed  too  heavily  of  corn  and  buckwheat 
which  are  particularly  fattening,  but  make 
your  fowls  work  hard  In  deep  litter  for  oats 
as  well.  The  two  latter  grains  should  form 
one-half  the  total  grain  ration  for  Winter 
layers.  Give  your  fowls  all  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  they  can  get,  and  make  them 
work  hard  for  their  living  as  you  and  I 
have  to  do,  m.  b.  d. 

An  Attack  of  Roup. 

1  wish  someone  who  has  had  canker 
among  his  fowls  would  tell  me  how  he  treats 
it,  also  tell  me  if  it  is  safe  to  breed  from 
a  flock  that  was  badly  affected  last  Fall  with 


canker  and  recovered  so  that  only  one  hen 
has  shown  any  symptoms  of  the  trouble  this 
Winter.  She  was  quickly  disposed  of.  Will 
it  show  itself  in  the  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  by  this  flock?  o.  s. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  severe  colds  and  true  roup  among 
fowls.  The  latter  is  much  the  more  serious 
and  fatal  disease,  however,  and  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  inquirer’s  fowls  recovered 
would  indicate  that  perhaps  colds  rather 
than  cankerous  roup  were  the  source  of 
his  trouble.  If  this  is  the  case  and  they 
have  fully  recovered  their  health  and  vigor 
it  will  be  safe  to  use  them  as  breeders  this 
Spring.  However,  if  true  cankerous  roup 
prevailed  in  the  flock  I  would  not  use  the 
survivors  as  breeders  because  of  their  neces¬ 
sarily  lessened  strength  and  vigor.  The 
disease  itself  is  not  inherited,  and  would 
not  appear  in  chickens  hatched  from  fowls 
that  had  recovered  from  an  attack.  The 
treatment  of  roup  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  Removal  from  the  flock  and  segre¬ 
gation  of  all  affected  fowls.  The  ax  and 
spade  are  the  only  remedial  measures  to 
be  commended.  Thorough  cleansing  of  the 
quarters  used  by  the  affected  fowls,  paying 
especial  attention  to  perches,  floors,  eating 
and  drinking  utensils.  Spraying  or  painting 
the  entire  interior  of  building  with  some 
reliable  disinfectant  and  disinfecting  all  uten¬ 
sils  used.  Make  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  using  one  ounce  of  the  latter 
to  three  pints  of  water.  Add  one  pint  of 
this  solution  to  every  two  quarts  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  given  the  surviving  fowls  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  our  two 
most  valuable  disinfectants.  Get  them  into 
the  henhouse  and  into  your  own  house  and 
make  them  your  most  welcome  and  per¬ 
manent  guests.  M.  B.  D. 

Planning  a  Henhouse. 

I  have  a  henhouse  10x12,  with  scratch 
shed  same  size;  shed  roof  on  both  4%  feet 
at  rear,  eight  feet  front.  I  think  of  putting 
hens  in  both  ;  that  is,  use  each  as  a  separate 
coop.  Would  it  do?  Gravel  floor  in  all, 
and  open  front  from  two  feet  at  bottom  on 
front  up  to  roof.  IIow  many  hens  ought  I 
to  keep  in  each?  I  want  something  that 
will  give  me  Winter  eggs.  Coop  faces 
south.  6.  c.  R. 

Bolton,  Mass. 

A  scratching  shed  attached  to  a  henhouse 
is  a  needless  refinement  in  poultry  architec¬ 
ture,  not  economical  of  space  and  with  no 
advantage  that  compensates  for  the  added 
cost.  You  will  do  well  to  remove  the  par¬ 
tition  in  your  building  and  throw  it  all 
into  one  room,  thus  giving  eacn  nen,  In  her 
turn,  the  use  of  all  the  floor  space  for 
exercise,  instead  of  only  one-half  of  it.  A 
gravel  floor  is  most  excellent  if  dry,  but 
should  be  covered  with  deep  litter  in  which 
the  fowls  may  work.  If  scrupulous  care  as 
to  cleanliness  is  observed  such  a  building 
should  accommodate  about  80  fowls.  A  cur¬ 
tain  or  shutter  that  could  be  lowered  over 
your  open  front  to  keep  out  driving  storms 
from  the  south  would  aid  in  keeping  your 
litter  dry  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  your 
fowls.  In  each  end  of  your  house, 
or  across  the  rear  if  you  prefer,  build 
a  platform  of  smooth  boards  three  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Upon  this 
platform  place  two  lines  of  perches,  both  on 
the  same  level  and  equidistant  from  each 
other ;  these  perches  should  be  at  least  10 
inches  above  the  platform  upon  which  they 
rest  or  they  may  be  suspended  by  rods 
from  the  roof.  Arrange  a  curtain,  so  that 
on  very  cold  nights  it  may  be  dropped 
down  in  front  of  the  platform,  enclosing 
the  fowls  in  a  roosting  chamber,  and  saving 
them  from  frozen  combs.  For  nests  use 
empty  orange  or  lemon  crates,  tacking  them 
up  on  the  wall  wherever  space  is  most  avail¬ 
able.  This  arrangement  of  the  interior 
gives  a  clear  floor  space  for  the  fowls  and 
increases  the  number  that  may  be  kept  in 
one  building.  m.  b.  d. 

No  Weak  Roosters. 

I  have  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  rooster 
saved  from  a  hatch  of  11  ;  the.  rest  all  died 
with  white  diarrhoea.  Will  it  be  advisable 
to  use  this  bird  for  a  breeder,  or  will 
he  infect  the  rest  of  the  flock  if  kept  with 
them?  J.  w.  T. 

Gorham,  Me. 

If  this  rooster  was  himself  affected  with 
white  diarrhoea  I  should  by  no  means  use 
him  as  a  breeder,  not  because  of  the  danger 
from  infection  of  the  flock  with  which  he 
runs,  but  because  of  his  necessarily  im¬ 
paired  vitality  and  vigor.  Do  not  breed 
from  any  fowls,  male  or  female,  that  have 
at  any  period  of  their  lives  suffered  from  a 
serious  and  debilitating  disease.  Constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets  in 
building  up  a  profitable  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


THE 

BRAIN 


IS  the  f  orce  that  keeps 
the  nerves  well  poised 
and  controls  firm,  strong 
muscles. 

Men  and  women  who 
do  the  world’s  work  can 
avoid  Brain-fag  and 
guard  their  health  by  feed¬ 
ing  brain  and  body  with 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

A  Up  druggists 
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Poultry  Fence 

60  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  in  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  Is 
graduated  from  to  6 inches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fenca.  Writefor 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
prooffences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof, 
Bargain  Prices:  - 

13  cents  per  Rod  tJp 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brown  Pence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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STAR 


SAVES 

...  _  „  TIME 

WHEELBARROW  //  LABOR 

SEEDER  U  seed 

THIS  is  a  high  grade  tool  for  the'  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  mind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  you.r  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAK,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO..  Bo*  R,  Shortaville,  N.Y. 


me* 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 

Heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 

Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers’profits.  Catalog  free. 

Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

VOX  322,  DECATUR,  IND. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1  y3  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


fGo.t  It  From  | 
few*-  the  Factory  I 


GALVANIZING  or  PAINT 

WHICH? 

Think  of  the  years  galvanizing  lias  added  to 
the  life  of  fence  wire.  Galvanized  Peerless 
Gates  will  give  the  same  additional  service — 
carry  a  heavy  rust-proof  coat.  Big,  massive 
frames  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing;  filled  with 
close  spaced  Peerless  Fencing  of  .all  No.  9 
wire.  Fitted  with  a  handy  double  latch — a 
barb  wire  top  for  safety. 


'vlF-RAISINf  CITFS  DarD  wi 

JLtl-llHIJliTU  vUiLJh'ft  themselves — no  dragging  or  lugging — raise 
fand  swing  over  snow,  grass  or  rubbish.  Save  time,  temper  and  trouble. 

I  The  “hurry-up”  gates — always  on  the  job — always  work.  If  there  is  no  Peer- 
|  less  dealer  in  your  town,  write  direct. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  215  Michigan  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Service  Durability  Economy^! 


REPUBLIC  FARM  GATES  are  built  with  frames  of, 
high  carbon  tubular  steel  and  fabric  of  the  heaviest  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  wire.  The  fabric  is  wrapped  on,  as  firm-  _ 
ly  as  if  welded,  leaving  the  frames  solid,  with  no  holes 
to  weaken  it.  The  Raise  Bar  permits  the  gate  to  be 
raised  as  high  as  two  feet  to  allow  small  stock  to  pass, 
under  while  remaining  securely  fastened  against  larger 
animals— or  to  open  over  snow  drifts,  etc.  Built  in  styles  and 
sizes  to  suit  your  needs  and  furnished  complete,  ready  to  hang. 

Every  Republic  Gate  is  guaranteed 

I  and  backed  up  by  our  reputation  which  stands  all  over  the 
I  world  for  perfect  goods  and  square  dealing. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  in  many  i 
I  and  substantially  built.  Will  not  sag;  arc  easily  put 
up;  combine  beauty  and  strength. 

J  Advice  and  Books  free. 

I  REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 

211  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  III. 
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Interest 

Devours  Dollars 

You  are  paying  interest  and 
compound  interest  on  unused 
land.  If  you  own  200  acres  and 

cultivate  100,  the  interest  charges  on  the  neg¬ 
lected  portion  may  offset  your  profits.  Use 
every  acre  intensively  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Land  idleness  makes  mischief.  You  may  be  land-rich 
but  poor  in  purse  after  all.  The  small  farm  thoroughly 
tilled  and  well  divided  with  woven  wire  fence  is  the  better 
net  money  earner. 

M  ERIC  AN 


ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE 


FENCE 


STEEL  POSTS  &  GATES 

American  Fence  is  made  of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged  joint  (patented),  a  fabric  most  flexible 
and  wear-resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Weigh  fence  before  buying.  Note  hovj  much  heavier  a  roll  of  American 
fence  is.  The  wires  are  of  full  size,  heavy  gauge,  thoroughly  galvanized. 
Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  saving  freight 
charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

F.  Baackes.Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt,,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  New  York,  30  Church  St.,  Denver; 

U.S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 

Send  for  cofy  of  " American  Fence  News,"  also  book  ''How 
to  Make  the  Farm  Pay" '  profuseh  illustrated,  devoted 
American  Steel  t  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  showing  hew  fence 
PenrePnctrhenti.  I  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power 
TthanlVoodand  of  a  farm.  Furnished  free  on  ap- 

More  Durable.  plication. 

Get  Catalog. 


1912. 

A  GLANDERED  HORSE  CASE. 

.  [Wo  intend  giving  from  time  to  time  the 
history  of  various  cases  in  which  country 
people  are  wronged.  There  are  many  such 
and  in  most  cases  the  victims  are  unable 
to  obtain  any  redress  whatever.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  will  interest  all  farmers. 
Glanders  is  a  frightful  disease,  yet  some 
horse  jockeys  make  a  business  of  working 
off  these  wretched  animals  on  unsuspecting 
farmers.] 

On  December  19,  1911,  I  drove  to 
Bridgeport  from  my  home  in  Shelton. 
I  wanted  a  better  horse  either  in  ex¬ 
change  or  purchase.  I  stopped  at  the 
Hamilton  stables  and  told  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  my  errand.  He  showed  me  several, 
but  were  not  what  I  wanted,  and  so 
waited,  as  he  asked  me  to.  A  man  came 
driving  in,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  how 
I  liked  that  horse,  and  as  the  man  said 
he  had  come  from  Stratford  I  thought 
the  horse  looked  good  for  so  long  a 
drive.  He  wanted  $100  for  him,  as  he 
had  paid  $200  last  Spring  for  same.  I 
noticed  her  breathing  was  heavy  and 
some  discharge  from  nose,  and  was  told 
she  had  a  cold.  As  he  was  unharnessing 
and  took  it  in  the  stable  Mr.  Hamilton 
said,  “There’s  a  good  chance  for  you, 
as  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business  and 
going  to  leave  town  to-day.”  I  asked 
if . the  horse  was  true  to  work,  and  he 
said  if  she  could  not  draw  3,000  pounds 
alone  he  would  give  me  one  of  his  best 
$200  horses,  and  said  he  would  back  up 
the  guarantee  when  the  man  went  away, 
and  the  money  would  be  left  in  office 
for  a  week  to  be  paid  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  As  I  went  to  take  another  look 
at  the  horse  I  met  the  man  just  coming 
out  of  the  stall.  He  seemed  very  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  said  he  had  to  take  three 
o’clock  train  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as 
he  had  been  delayed  in  collecting  rents. 

I  asked  the  real  estate  man  how  much 
he  would  allow  me  for  my  horse,  and 
he  said  $40  to  $45,  and  said  lie  wanted 
$100  to  boot,  which  I  would  not  give,  as 
he  had  given  i  is  price  alreadv.  Then 
Mr.  Hamilton  drew  me  aside  and  told 
me  to  offer  him  $85  to  boot.  The  real 
estate  man  agreed,  and  would  give  me 
a  written  guarantee,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  back  it  up.  Both  promised  to 
have  money  left  in  office  for  a  week  if 
not  satisfactory.  I  paid  $25  deposit  and 
got  receipt  and  guarantee,  and  asked 
real  estate  man  to  hitch  up  and  drive 
me  to  Shelton,  where  I  would  give  him 
the  balance  of  money,  but  he  refused 
as  having  too  much  to  do,  so  I  went  on 
trolley,  went  back  on  next,  and  met 
Mr.  Dunbar  (the  real  estate  man)  at 
the  stable,  who  seemed  very  nervous 
and  said  lie  was  being  delayed  on  my 
account.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see 
the  horse  drive  before  I  paid  balance. 
He  drove  me  a  few  blocks,  and  when  he 
drove  a  little  fast  the  horse  staggered. 
When  we  got  back  I  looked  at  the  horse 
from  front  and  saw  she  was  breathing 
heavily  and  acted  like  a  heavy  horse. 
Then  I  said  to  Mr.  Dunbar,  “The  horse 
is  sick.  I  do  not  want  it;  take  it  in¬ 
side.’’  We  went  to  the  office,  and  I  told 
Mr.  Hamilton  I  did  not  want  that  horse 
as  she  was  sick  or  had  heaves.  He  said, 

“I  did  not  sell  you  the  horse,  and  if  she  ] 
is  no  good  will  give  you  one  of  my 
best  horses,  but  this  mare  will  make 
you  a  very  good  horse,”  and  as  I  hesi¬ 
tated  Mr.  Dunbar  said  he  would  not 
give  me  my  deposit  back,  but  I  could 
have  my  horse,  and  as  it  was  getting- 
dark  he  was  anxious  to  get  home. 

I  thought  the  horse  had  distemper, 
and  if  it  was  anything  serious  the  law 
would  protect  me,  so  I  paid  the  balance, 
$60.  It  took  over  three  hours  for  nine 
miles,  and  I  thought  the  horse  would 
drop  every  minute.  I  got  home  and 
blanketed  horse  in  barn,  but  she  would 
not  eat,  and  feed  was  there  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  called  a  neighbor,  who  said 
horse  was  very  sick,  and  told  me  to 
feed  carrots,  and  next  day  two  men  who 
called  and  saw  horse  told  me  to  call 
doctor,  as  horse  was  very  sick.  I  did, 
and  Dr.  Monell  said  horse  had  glanders 
in  a  very  advanced  state  and  had  to  be 
killed.  I  went  to  a  lawyer,  and  he  tele¬ 
phoned  Hamilton  Brothers’  stable  and 
told  them  the  horse  they  sold  me  was 
condemned,  and  I  heard  “hush  it  up” 
in  the  ’phone.  Next  morning  Mr.  Dun¬ 
bar  and  veterinary  came  and  examined 
horse  and  killed  it,  and  told  me  to  bury 
it  and  the  clothes  I  had  used  when  in 
stable  and  otherwise  use  every  precau¬ 
tion,  which  I  did;  had  to  disinfect  and 
whitewash  stable  and  bury  blankets  and 
water  pails  so  as  not  to  catch  that  dead¬ 
ly  disease  and  have  been  lucky  so  far, 
but  am  out  my  money,  clothes,  horse, 
and  many  nights’  sleep.  There  is  a  law 
about  it,  but  it  does  no  good,  and  why 
can  such  rascals  be  allowed  to  keep  on 
doing  business,  endangering  human  and 
animal  life?  We  telephoned  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  Brothers’  stable,  and  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  I  have  a  lawsuit  pending,  but  do  not 
know  when  it  will  come  up.  A  man  just 
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died  from  glanders  in  New  Haven,  and 
one  man  a  short  time  before,  and  a  boy 
and  two  horses  died  here  in  Derby  just 
lately.  chas.  Christensen. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  wrote  at  once  to  the 
Hamilton  stables  asking  for  their  ver¬ 
sion,  but  they  have  never  replied.  We 
also  wrote  the  Connecticut  State  Attor¬ 
ney  at  Hartford  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy  of  the  law  covering  the  rale 
of  such  horses : 

(House  Bill  No.  629.) 

CHAPTER  164. 

An  Act  Amending  an  Act,  concerning  the 
Sale,  Use  or  Exposure  of  Glandered  Horses. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Assembly  con¬ 
vened  : — 

Section  1345  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  Every 
person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or 
cause  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  or  who 
shall  use  or  expose,  or  allow  to  be  used  or 
exposed,  any  horse  or  other  animal  which 
he  knows  or  has  reason  to  suspect  is  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disease  known  as  glanders 
or  farcy,  whether  such  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  by  personal  examination  or  other¬ 
wise,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  both. 

Approved,  June  21,  1905. 

That  may  sound  well,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  prove  that  such  people  “knew” 
or  “had  reason  to  suspect”?  It  is  said 
that  New  Haven  has  become  a  perfect 
nest  of  glandered  horses — dumped  there 
to  work  them  off  if  possible.  We  pre¬ 
sume  in  this  case  that  the  Hamiltons 
will  put  the  blame  on  this  “real  estate” 
man,  and  that  he  will  disappear ! 
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Less  Work 

Cleaner  Barns 


land  Bigger  Profits 

J  Free  books  prove  it!  Send  name!  Read  how 
to  foed  cows  individually— water  them  in 
J  stall  line  them  all  up  so  manure  drops  In 
gutter —not  under  the  cows.  Read  proof  ofhow 

James  Sanitary  Bam  Equipment 

1  prevents  ruined  udders,  wasted  feed,  abortion  and 

i  protects  health  of  cowsso  they  are  contented _ ’trive 

\  more  and  better  milk!  James  equipment  for  anv 
\  new  old,  large,  small.  Free  Book  No.  10  teUs 
k  st?nchions.  No.  11  tells  about 

carriers.  Either  or  both  sen  t  for 

A  stafoan'l,dma|diLT?8  °“  poatal-  Also  be  sure  to 
state  number  of  cows  you  own.  Address  now— 

Jamos  Mfg.  Co.:  4630Cano  St,, Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs. 

^  (Formerly  Kent  Mfg,  Co.)  ’  8 


ANEW 
JOHN 
DEERE 
BOO 


J  This  boob 
contains 

practical  talks  on  the  care, 

adjustment  and  use  of  modem _  , 

implements.  Every  farmer  should  get 
thi3  book  and  keep  it. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Com  and  Cotton  Plant¬ 
ers,  Disc  Harrows  and  Hay  Loaders 

No.  9  Edge-drop  Planters,  Model  B  Disc 
Harrow — single  and  double — are  the  world’s 
best  sellers.  Gold  medal  winners  at  every 
exposition.  Get  Quality  and  eeruioe-’—John 

Deere  Dealers  Giue  Both, 

W/tk  _*/  ■ —  Tell  us  what  tool 

you  want  to  know 
about;  then  ask 
.-for  big  book, 
package  No.  X  33 
John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  Ill. 


ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  got 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURE!] 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Boss  Co.fEst.  1850) 
Box  13  8PKIHGF1ELD,  OUIO 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  ?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  ?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free* 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
_ Box  1 1  ,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 


The  Worlds  Finest  Dairy  Cows 
are  Milked  by  the 

SHARPIES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 


rM>  ¥ 


■ ,  #:  t 
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J  u  3^'- 

'V-T-JV-  " 

•  r  TV  •* 


Owners  of  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  in 

America  use  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker.  *  One  of  the 
world  s  highest  priced  dairy  cows,  Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances' 
Gazelle,  owned  by  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  is  an  example.! 
.  t>  -Another>  t]le  '6  Dairy  Cows  on  the  famous  “White  Horse  Farm“J 
at  Faoli,  Fa.,  none  of  which  is  valued  at  less  than  11,000.  <  Read  this  letter; 


,-„otmfJ?^^n8,der^bIe  T,e,of  Y,our  Mechanical  Milker,  will  say  it  is  a  decided  success.  I  feel 
justified  m  saving  I  could  hardly  get  along  without  it,  so  satisfactory  has  it  Droved  to  be  from 
It,3!?erel?  neces?ary  for  the  dairyman  to  become  acquainted  with  the 

ShFeb  IS  ff°r  t0  m8Ur0  POrTOCOTM^’CAeA'!dA^"V'nCO  him  that  !t  is  for  hi3  o'™  b-at  interests. 

Feb.  19.  1912.  w.  W.  BLAKE  ABKCOLL.  Mgr.  White  Hors.  Farm,  PsoU.  Pa. 


each  year. 


When  owners  of  these  high-priced  animals  use 
and  endorse  the  Sharpies  Milker,  surely  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  slightest  injury  to  even  the 
most  sensitive  animal.  Further,  it  will  enable 
you  to  add  $300  to  $1,000  extra  to  your  dairy  profits 

-  - -  It  will  do  away  with  the  most  disagreeable  job  on 

the  farm:  enable  you  to  double  your  dairy  capacity  with  the 
same  help;  give  you  absolute  freedom  from  worry,  and  independ 
ence  from  shiftless,  unreliable  workmen. 

Send  this  coupon  for  free  catalog.  We  will  give 
you  ample  time  for  trial.  If  the  Sharpies  Milker  don’t 
make  good,  if  it  don’t  more  than  satisfy  you,  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Guaranteed  by  The  Sharpies  Separator  y 
Company,  which  has  been  making  high-class  Dairy  j 


t>V 

/ 

/ 


Machinery  for  Si  years'.  Write  today  for  free  catalog 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Oro.; 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


■Of 


All  Sizes 
from  IV2 
to  36 
H.P 


Write  for  Our  Big 
Engine  Catalogue 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  Stationary  Engines  —  their  design  —  con¬ 
struction-care  and  operation. 

Tells  you  and  shows  you  in  a  clear,  easy-to- 
understand  manner  all  about  our  complete  line  of 
high  grade  Stationary  Engines.  Combinations  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  lowest  possible  prices. 

Material.  Workmanship  and  Pow«f 
Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  Gas¬ 
oline  Engines  for  years— we  know  the  businoss — 
we  have  a  big  factory — up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  guarantee  in  the  broadest 
and  fairest  possible  manner. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  for  the  big  catalog — do  it 
today — and  ask  about  30  day  trial  offer. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,  384  U.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MINERAL 


*SiHEAVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Yonr 


Horse" 


Sand  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


CURE 

Sale— Certain 


$3  Package1 

will  euro  any  caa*  or ' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  priest 

Agents  Wanted 
Wrile  for  descriptire  booklet  _ 

Miner*!  Heave  Kenedy  Co.,  431  Fourth  Ave.,  Plttatu*-o,Pa. 


S  X 

WEEDSP0RT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEEDSP0RT  HANDY  SILOS 
I  TWO  STYLES 
Hemlock,  Spruce,  Norway  Pine,  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

Our  Improved  Silo  with  continuous  open¬ 
ing  door  front.  Has  air  and  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  clo«e.  Diagram 
with  each  silo  gives  full  instructions 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  used. 

Prices  l«»w  —  quality  high  —  construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  Licensed  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  627732. 

Write  for  Catalog — Box  83. 

The 


Abram  Walrath 
Weed.port,  N.  Y. 


Co. 


Here’s  the  only  blower  ensilage 
cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  all  conditions. 

1TNSILAGE 
L  rilTTFH 


PAPFr 

PNEUMATIC 


_  CUTTER  MX 

Cuts  and  elevates  silage  with  less  00% 
power  than  any  other  cutter.  Easy  v0% 
to  set  up  and  operate;  no  wood  to  ggz 
twist  and  warp;  elevates  over  50  feet  99% 
without  clogging.  Write  for  booklet,  90% 
“How  to  Prepare  Ensilage,”  TREE.  v0% 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Bex  10.  Shorlsvllla.  N.  Y. 
Distributing  Points: 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  25  other  distributing  points. 

- ■ . “ 


aceysSiloHoops 


Will  add  years  to  life  of  your  Silo.  Made  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  strand — seven  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iron 
with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  nut. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.  I  also  make  finest  and  cheapest  Silos. 

Write  for  i.w  pricea.  Elmer  B.  lacej.BoiZO,  Union,  N.Y. 


New  York  Buys  js 
15  Unadilla  Silos  <m 


(Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dillas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N 


YOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 

fifppn  Mnnnfoin.  **  All  u/nftHurnrlr 


below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
^  other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 

ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage  ?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  does  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Under  this  heading  we  endeavor  to  give  advice 
and  suggestions  about  feeding  mixtures  of  grains 
and  fodders.  No  definite  rules  are  given,  but  the 
advice  is  based  upon  experience  and  average 
analyses  of  foods.  By  ‘-protein”  is  meant  the 
elements  in  the  food  which  go  to  make  muscle  or 
lean  meat.  “Carbohydrates”  comprise  the  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  which  make  fat  and  provide  fuel  for 
the  body,  while  “fat”  is  the  pure  oil  found  in 
foods.  Dry  matter”  means  the  weight  of  actual 
food  left  in  fodder  or  grain  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  A  “narrow  ration”  means  one  In  which 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  is  close 
— a  "wide”  ration  moans  one  which  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbohydrates. 


Ration  for  Milk. 

I  am  thinking  of  changing  my  feed  for 
cows  from  mixed  hay  and  equal  parts  of 
oats,  corn  and  gluten  to  the  following. 
I’lease  suggest  how  it  can  be  improved.  All 
feed  to  be  bought  except  hay,  corn  and  oats : 
20  pounds  hay,  two  pounds  distillers’  grains, 
two  pounds  bran,  one  pound  gluten  feed, 
one  pound  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound  corn, 
one  pound  oats.  Cows  average  1,000  pounds; 
I  am  feeding  for  milk.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

The  ration  you  have  figured  is  a  good 
one.  Silage  or  roots  would  improve  it,  but 
these  you  have  not  got.  Oats  arc  generally 
at  a  premium  for  horses,  but  1  doubt  if  it 
would  pay  you  (with  evidently  only  a  small 
amount  of  this  grain)  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  selling  your  oats  and  buying  a  cheaper 
source  of  protein.  c.  s.  m. 


Ration  for  Fattening  Cows. 

1.  What  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
ration  to  fatten  cows?  We  have  brewers’ 
grains,  beets,  corn  fodder  and  cornmeal.  2. 
How  long  a  time  after  a  cow  has  come 
In  should  she  be  bred  again  7  x.  n. 


New  York. 


1.  The  following  ration 

ought 

to  give 

fairly  good  results  for  fattening 

cows : 

Dry 

Pro- 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

matter 

teln 

and  fat 

25  lbs.  cornfoddcr  . . .  14.50 

.625 

9.325 

4  lbs.  cornmeal  ....  3.56 

.316 

3.056 

4  lbs.  dried  brewers’ 

grains  .  3.68 

.628 

1.912 

20  lbs.  beets  .  1.80 

.220 

1.120 

23.54 

1.789 

15.413 

If  your  cows  are  large,  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  increase  somewhat  the  grain  ration. 


2.  Generally  speaking,  cows  should  come 
in  once  every  12  months  or  thereabouts.  If, 
however,  you  wish  your  cows  to  come  in 
earlier,  there  is  no  harm  in  breeding  them 
sooner,  provided  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  usually  not  good  policy  to  breed 
a  cow  that  is  in  poor  physical  condition. 

C.  L.  M. 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

How  much  should  be  fed  to  four  Holstein 
cows  of  clover  hay,  malt  sprouts  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal?  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
cotton-seed  meal  to  get  results?  IIow 
should  it  be  mixed?  g.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

In  addition  to  what  clover  hay  the  cows 
will  eat  up  clean,  give  a  daily  ration  of 
three  pounds  of  malt  sprouts  and  two 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  or  three  feeds.  This  ration 
is  rather  narrow,  that  is,  deficient  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  if  you  find  that  your  cows 
are  not  keeping  up  in  flesh  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  a  pound  or  two  of  corn- 
meal,  or  similar  feed.  If  your  cows  are 
large  and  heavy  producers  the  above  ration 
may  be  profitably  increased.  Cotton-seed 
meal  should  be  mixed  with  a  bulky  feed, 
like  bran,  malt  sprouts,  etc.  T|ie  best  re¬ 
sults  are  undoubtedly  obtained  when  fed 
with  silage,  or  with  beet  pulp  or  malt 
sprouts  which  have  been  soaked  in  water. 
In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  should  not  be  added  until  after 
the  sprouts  or  pulp  have  been  soaked. 
Constipation  should  be  guarded  against,  as 
this  condition  is  the  source  of  the  chief 
danger.  C.  h.  u. 

Mixture  of  Grain  Feed. 

I  have  two  Jersey  cows  (not  young)  ; 
quantity  of  milk  from  these  two  cows,  34 
to  36  pounds  daily.  The  dally  ration  for 
each  cow  is  as  follows :  All  the  fodder 
they  can  cat,  two  pounds  beet  pulp,  six 
quarts  prime  dairy  feed.  This  preparation 
is  compounded  of  the  following  ingredients : 
Distillers’  grains,  malt  sprouts,  brewers’ 
grains,  wheat  middlings,  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  cows  are  given  salt  twice  a  week,  and 
watered  three  times  daily  when  housed.  Do 
you  consider  this  a  proper  ration?  If  not, 
suggest  a  more  satisfactory  ration,  which 
would  not  be  any  more  expensive.  I  have 
recently  settled  on  my  farm  and  am 
obliged  to  buy  all  the  cow  feed  except  fod¬ 
der.  No  doubt  I  could  buy  the  ingredients 
for  the  feed  and  mix  them  myself  at  less 
expense  than  purchasing  the  feed  already 
mixed.  Can  you  tell  me  the  corrct  amount 
of  each  ingredient  to  use?  J.  s. 

Maryland. 

You  are  giving  your  cows  a  proper  ration, 
but  as  you  give  no  prices  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  is  the  most  economical  one  or 
not.  I  suggest  that  you  compare  the  price 
of  the  dairy  feed  with  the  following  ration : 
Four  pounds  dried  distillers’  grains,  two 


pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  one  pound  corn- 
meal,  or  you  can  substitute  five  pounds 
dried  brewers’  grains  for  the  distillers’ 
grains.  C.  L.  m. 

Ration  for  Horse.' 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  my  team  which  I  drive  15  to  20  miles 
a  day  on  a  light  wagon?  Each  horse 
weighs  about  1,000  pounds,  and  as  they  are 
rather  old  I  wish  to  feed  ground  feed.  Hay 
costs  $15  per  ton;  cornmeal,  $1.50;  bran, 
$1.35;  oil  meal,  $1.60,  and  oats,  56  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn  and  oats  ground  cost 
$1.70  per  100.  2.  I  have  used  a  compound 

horse  feed  guaranteed  protein  seven  per 
cent;  fat,  four  per  cent;  fiber,  12  per  cent, 
composed  of  hominy,  oats,  oat  hulls,  corn 
and  cob,  which  costs  $1.35  per  100.  Is 
there  any  way  to  tell  the  nutritive  ratio 
or  real  value  of  such  a  feed  when  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates  is  not  given?  3. 
Would  a  ration  with  malt  sprouts  or  other 
cheap  feed  used  in  place  of  high-priced  oats 
prove  satisfactory?  l.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

1.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of  150 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  100  pounds  bran  and 
three  pounds  oil  meal  should  prove  very 
satisfactory.  You  will  not  need  to  feed 
quite  as  much  as  you  would  of  oats.  You, 
knowing  your  horses  better  than  I  do,  can 
tell  how  much  they  need  to  keep  them  in 
proper  condition  and  spirits.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  cornmeal  and  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  would  also  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  On  account  of  the  laxative  qualities 
of  bran  and  oil  meal  it  may  be  necessary 
to  begin  rather  gradually  with  that  feed. 
As  to  hay,  horses  should  not  be  allowed  to 
gorge  themselves,  but  should  be  given  about 
what  they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  morning  and  noon,  and  a 
little  more  at  night  when  they  have  more 
time  for  mastication  and  digestion.  2.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
compounded  horse  feed  you  mention,  but  it 
is  much  less  valuable  than  the  ration  I 
have  given  above,  and  costs  nearly  as  much. 

3.  Malt  sprouts  are  recommended  as  part  of 
the  ration  of  growing  colts,  but  I  have  no 
experience  or  information  in  regard  to  their 
use  for  work  horses.  On  account  of  their 
relatively  low  content  of  carbohydrates  I 
would  not  recommend  them  except  possibly 
in  small  quantities.  c.  L.  M. 

Pasture  Grass. 

W’hat  kind  of  grass  would  you  advise  to 
sow  for  permanent  pasture  for  cows  in  this 
section?  The  soil  is  light,  with  sandy  sub¬ 
soil.  How  much  to  the  acre?  s.  a. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

I  would  sow  about  eight  pounds  each  of 
clean  Red-top,  Timothy  and  Orchard  grass, 
and  five  pounds  each  of  Blue  grass  and 
Alsike  clover  per  acre.  D.  C. 

Milk  Ration. 

Please  inform  me  if  my  ration  for  milk 
is  a  good  one.  I  feed  mixed  hay,  Timothy 
one-third  clover,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
Grain,  one  pound  cornmeal,  one  pound 
stock  feed,  lVn  pounds  gluten,  2%  pounds 
beet  pulp,  wet,  twice  a  day  to  each  cow. 
Cows  arc  medium  size.  w.  H.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

Your  ration  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
appears  to  be  giving  you  good  results.  I 
see  no  reason  for  suggesting  any  change. 

c.  h,  M. 

Watering  a  Cow. 

When  is  it  best  to  give  the  cow  water? 
We  warm  it  slightly,  and  she  drinks  as 
much  as  three-gallon  pailful  at  a  time. 
Should  she  have  it  before  or  after  eating, 
or  doesn't  it  matter?  e.  C. 

Colorado. 

Lot  the  cow  drink  when  she  wants  water 
— as  she  would  in  pasture.  It  makes  little 
difference  when  she  drinks.  The  horse  has 
one  comparatively  small  stomach  and  it  is 
better  for  him  to  drink  after  eating.  The 
cow’s  stomach  is  much  larger. 

Cotton  Seed  and  Linseed  Meal. 

What  is  the  difference  between  cotton-seed 
meal  and  linseed  meal?  I  always  supposed 
they  were  the  same  and  have  been  told  by 
the  dealer  they  were.  n.  b.  g. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  new  one  for  dealers  to  tell. 
Cotton  seed  meal  is  made  from  cotton  seed. 
The  seed  is  crushed  to  remove  the  oil.  The 
resulting  hard  cake  is  ground  into  meal. 
Linseed  is  obtained  from  flaxseed.  This 
seed  is  either  crushed  or  treated  with  chem¬ 
icals  to  take  out  the  fat  and  the  “cake” 
ground  up.  The  two  feeds  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  effect  upon  the  animal. 

Ix)G  Silo. — Could  an  octagon  silo  be  built 
out  of  logs  same  as  a  log  house,  the  corners 
fastened  with  iron  pins,  then  lath  with  steel 
lath,  and  plaster  with  cement?  There  could 
be  a  continuous  door  with  iron  rods  across. 
It  could  be  built  of  second-hand  timber  or 
logs.  I  never  heard  of  one  being  built  this 
way,  and  do  not  intend  to  build  one,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  first  cost  would  not  be 
much  to  anyone  having  the  logs,  and  it 
certainly  would  last  if  well  buiit. 

Connellsville,  l’a.  J.  H.  M. 
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38,796  Users  did  so  Last  Year 
26,569  in  the  U.  S.  Alone 

It’s  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators  are  as  much  superior  to  other  separators  as  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems,  and  that  an  up-to-date 
DE  LAVAL  machine  will  on  an  average  save  its  cost  cveiy  year 
over  any  other  separator. 

Aside  from  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream  and 
butter  and  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  easier  running, 
greater  durability  and  less  repairs,  there’s  the  pride,  comfort  and 
satisfaction  which  none  but  the  owner  and  user  of  a  I)E  LAVAL 
machine  can  feel  in  his  separator. 

In  consequence  thousand  of  users  of  inferior  and  worn-out 
separators  of  various  makes  take  advantage  every  year  of  the 
educational  allowances  which  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  contin¬ 
ues  to  make  and  trade  in  their  old  separators. 

APPLIES  TO  OLD  DE  LAVAL  USERS  ALSO 

While  all  this  applies  particularly  to  the  users  of  inferior 
separators  it  applies  likewise  to  the  many  thousands  of  DE 
LAVAL  machines  10  to  25  years  old.  They  are  not  worn  out 
and  are  still  superior  to  other  new  machines  of  today,  but  there 
are  so  many  improvements  embodied  in  the  modern  DE  LAVAL 
machines  that  these  old  DE  LAVAL  users  can  welL  afford  to 
make  an  exchange  and  soon  save  the  cost  of  doing  so. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT 

He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on  your  old  machine, 
whether  a  DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make,  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  new  DE  LAVAL.  If  you  don’t  know  aDE  LAVAL  agent, 
write  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office  giving  make,  number  and 
size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Containi  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  .it  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  mcai  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Ecicestfir.  England,  m  1600. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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SAVED  ON 
THIS  STYLISH 


BUGGY! 


i\n  aciuai  cxaiuyic  ui 
howyou  can  save  H  to 
Vx  on  the  price  of  any  kind  of  vc- 
hicleorharness  by  sendingtoday 
for  this  big  Murray  1912  Catalog., 
Don’t  think  of  buying  until  you, 
have  seen  it!  Contains  251  il¬ 
lustrations  with  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  138  up-to-date  vehicles 
and  74  harness  sets.  Biggest 
selection  in  the  country!  Write 
for  it  today.  $30  Saved! 

Every  vehicle  sold  direct  from  fa 
lory  at  wholesale  price- with  30 
days’  road  trial— 2  years’  guar¬ 
antee— and  safe  delivery  assured. 
For  28  years  Murray  vehicles 
and  harness  have  set  the 
standard  for  all  others.  If 
you  want  highest 
quality  atrock-bot- 
tomprices.  Get  this 
big  free  catalog. 

Write  now. 

The 

Wilber  H 


Write  for  lids  book  today 


Murray 
Mfg.  Co. 


Fifth  Arenoe,  Gsrimli, 1 


f»ni  I  M  n1  C  IMPROVED 
LKUmO  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch- 
ions.”  .  . 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 


lAtLAUK  It.  CHUMB,  ItoxM  I,  Forcstvllle,  Coiuu 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  Ills  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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A  TRADE  IN  “FANCY  EGGS.” 


Drafts  in  the  Poultry  House. 


I  am  working  up  a  small  one-man  fruit 
and  poultry  place  here,  pushing  the  fruit 
principally,  but  have  a  flock  of  about  200 
Leghorns  from  which  I  should  be  able  to 
eggs  by  March.  I  got’ a  thousand 
cartons  holding  one  dozen  each  and  printed 
with  name  of  my  plant,  and  witli  seals 
bearing  my  written  signature,  guaranteeing 
eggs  unfertilized  and  date  laid,  these  t« 
pack  in  ordinary  cases  in  place  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fillers.  So  far  my  experience  in  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  market  is  peculiar.  I  knew 
that  a  high-class  grocer  used  this  grade  of 
eggs  in  their  retail  stores  and  wrote  them. 
They  said  they  had  a  contract  to  get  all 
eggs  from  an  egg  buyer,  and  referred  my 
letter  to  them.  This  firm  writes  they  will 
take  my  eggs,  but  not  in  sealed  cartons 
with  date  laid.  Only  want  them  in  ordi¬ 
nary  trade  crates  and  fillers.  I  took  up 
the  advertisements  in  Thk  K.  N.-Y.,  but 
all  say  practically  the  same.  I  know  that 
guaranteed  fresh  unfertilized  eggs  are  sold 
in  the  city  at  all  times  at  top  prices.  I 
know  the  thing  to  do  is  to  work  up  a 
private  trade  to  retailer  or  consumer,  but 
to  hold  that  requires  a  larger  flock  than  I 
ba\e  or  am  likely  to  have  for  some  time, 
as  I  am  going  to  discard  Leghorns  and 
breed  Hondans  exclusively,  and  it  will  take 
two  or  three  years  to  work  up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them,  which  is  about  the  lowest 
number  that  would  enable  one  to  get  and 
hold  a  private  trade.  Now  I  have  these 
carriers  on  hand  and  want  to  sell  the  eggs 
to  the  trade,  and  so  far  it  seems  the  trade 
does  not  want  them.  My  guarantee  is  good 
on  these  packages.  H,  j.  M 

Ulooinsburg,  Pa. 

It  is  true  that  most  dealers  do  not 
care  to  receive  eggs  put  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  One  reason  is  that  many  poultry- 
men  are  not  careful  enough.  A  de¬ 
fective  egg  gets  into  a  carton,  and 
then  there  is  trouble.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  really  careful  man,  with 
a  product  that  lie  knows  is  all  right, 
meets  the  rebuffs  mentioned.  Dating 
eggs  is  a  doubtful  practice  unless  the 
seller  is  certain  to  dispose  of  them  at 
once.  An  egg  a  week  ok  10  days  old 
by  the  date  looks  much  worse  to  the 
customer  than  if  unmarked.  The  dat¬ 
ing  would  better  be  omitted  until  the 
private  trade  referred  to  by  IT.  M.  is 
secured,  and  then  it  will  probably  be 
fomui  unnecessary,  as  the  confidence 
that  makes  such  trade  possible  and 
valuable  comes  from  the  character  of 
the  eggs  rather  than  a  date  stamped 
on  them. 

I  here  is  a  decided  misconception 
about  New  York  as  a  market  for  fancy 
products.  Some  appear  to  think  that 
there  are  three  millions  of  people  here 
who  will  pay  60  cents  per  dozen  for 
CKgs,  and  other  things  in  proportion,  if 
they  could  only  get  them  of  the  desired 
quality.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
fancy  eggs,  etc.,  received  here  sell  at 
such  prices,  because  the  people  cannot 
afford  to  and  will  not  pay  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  of  high  egg  prices 
it  has  been  possible  every  week  day  in 
New  \  ork  to  buy  large  white  eggs, 
less  than  a  week  old,  in  single  dozens, 
at  five  to  10  cents  per  dozen  less  than 
the  prices  so  widely  boomed  and  ex¬ 
ploited.  Would  those  eggs  have  been 
sold  at  such  discount  had  there  been 
a  ready  market  for  them  at  higher 
prices  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  many  sections  of 
the  city  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  kind 


A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  that  he  was  having 
trouble  from  drafts  in  a  long  poultry 
house  with  a  number  of  large  windows 
in  it  which  were  kept  open.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  partitions  in  the  house  at  least 
every  20  feet.  These  may  be  made  of 
boards  half  way,  and  muslin  the  rest. 
A  hole  for  the  hens  to  pass  through 
gives  them  the  entire  house  to  run  in 
the  same  as  if  there  were  no  partitions. 
I  lie  reason  of  the  drafts  is  because  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  is  not  the  same 
over  the  entire  front.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  you  can¬ 
not  blow  into  a  small  necked  bottle  be¬ 
cause  your  mouth  covers  the  entire 
opening  and  there  is  no  way  for  the 
air  in  the  bottle  to  escape;  but  try 
blowing  into  a  fruit  jar  and  you  find 
a  difference;  your  mouth  cannot  cover 
the  entire  opening  (that  is  I  think  it 
cannot),  so  the  pressure  forces  some 
of  the  air  in  the  jar  out  at  one  side 
and  lets  in  the  air  from  your  lungs, 
causing  a  draft  inside  the  jar.  The 
model  open-air  house  is  one  that  is 
deeper  from  front  to  rear  than  it  is 
wide,  or  else  has  part  of  the  front 
boarded  up,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
bottle  shaped.  gf.o.  a.  cosgrove. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  rend  tlio  ogg 
record  of  Mrs.  D.  It.  McC.’s  “Good  Ohio 
Hens,"  page  213.  But  the  thing  that 
pleased  me  most  was  the  fart  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  was  made  by  Buff'  Plymouth  Itoeks. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  fowls  bred  to¬ 
day,  a  fowl  for  the  farmer,  fancier,  or  city 
lot  breeder,  wonderful  Winter  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs;  grand  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers,  and  for  beauty,  there  is  not  a  fowl  that 
enters  the  show  room  that  enn  outdo  them. 
I  have  had  visitors  here  at  my  place  ask 
me  what  breed  of  fowl  “those  great  big 
beauties"  were,  and  upon  being  told  they 
were  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  would  invari¬ 
ably  exclaim,  “Why,  I  never  heard  of  them 
before,  but  must  surely  have  a  pen  of  them 
or  some  eggs  for  hatching.”  This  is  the 
only  drawback  the  variety  has.  They  are 
not  widely  known.  They  haven’t  been 
boomed.  They  haven’t  had  $5,000  spent  in 
advertising  and  booming  them  in  one  year, 
as  some  breeds  have,  and  tiiis  by  one 
breeder  too !  The  trouble  witli  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to-day  is  that  they  are  always 
clamoring  after  something  new.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  almost  everything.  There  is  many 
a  good  thing  passed  by  and  this  includes 
poultry.  But  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
corning  to  the  front  rapidly.  At  the  last 
Boston  show  they  ranked  second  in  num¬ 
bers,  only  being  beaten  by  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  there  being  240  Wyandottes  and  233 
Buff  Rocks.  This  means  that  there  were 
more  Buff  Rocks  shown  than  any  of  the 
other  Rocks,  Leghorns  or  even  the  great 
heralded  Reds  and  Orpingtons!  Surely  tills 
speaks  well  of  the  breed.  The  word  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  is  magnificent  in  itself,  but 
when  prefixed  by  the  word  Buff,  it  is  all  the 
moro  so,  for  it  brings  to  one's  mind  a  fowl 
with  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  reli¬ 
able  Plymouth  Rock,  with  the  beautiful  huff 
color  added. 

*  As  a  general  purpose  fowl,  none  can  excel 
them.  They  possess  all  the  requirements  of 
a  good  market  fowl,  having  clear  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  a  plump  carcass,  with  no  ill- 
looking  black  or  white  pin  feathers.  From 
the  egg  to  the  adult  fowl,  they  are  healthy, 
vigorous  and  extremely  hardy.  As  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  they  are  superior  to  any  of  the  larger 
breeds.  In  conclusion  would  say  I  have 
stilted  the  good  points  of  the  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks  as  I  have  found  them  after  10  years’ 
experience,  and  if  you  are  desirous  of  start¬ 
ing  with  a  new  variety  and  do  not  know 
what  to  take  up,  you  will  make  no  mistake 
in  tying  to  the  Buff  Plymouth,  Rock. 

New  Jersey.  a.  h.  vukki.and. 


of  eggs  II.  M.  purposes  to  supply.  The 
local  dealer  cannot  afford  to  carry 
them  in  stock  where  only  one  out  of 
100  of  his  customers  would  use  them. 
These  scattering  customers  must  either 
buy  in  other  parts  of  the  city  or  wait 
until  parcels  post  or  some  other  form 
of  direct  dealing  makes  such  trade  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  many  poultry  farms  run 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most 
expensive  trade  in  the  city.  Those 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  away  may 
well  consider  the  possibilities  within 
their  own  100-mile  radius  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  compete  for  this  farther 
away  trade.  Net,  not  gross,  results  are 
what  count.  If  a  $1  sale  near  home 
nets  more  than  a  $1.25  or  $1.50  sale 
at  a  distance,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  where 
the  field  of  profit  is. 


THESE_WACO  N  S 


TO  H  MILLION  HOMES 

and  save  one-third  time  in  doing  it. 
1  hat’s  part  of  the  value  of  a  Parson’s 
“Low-Down”  MILK  WAGON. 

Write  for  Catalog  “  D  " 

THE  PARSON’S  WAGON  CO. 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Stop! 

JusI  a  Minute,  Please 

Tnis  liitle  ad  tells  you  how  to 
get  tiled*)*'  incubator  bargain. 

’Wrltomo  11  postal  for  "Hatching;  Facts"  and  ample 
proof  of  superiority  of  my  famous 

World’s  Champion 
“w  140-Egg  Incubator 

lias  double  walls  and  door 
and  dead  air  space  all  over, 
copper  tank,  hot  water  heat 
self-regulator,  “Tycos”  ther¬ 
mometer,  egg  tester,  safety  1,  2. 
lamp,  nursery,  high  legs.  a 

1  am  going  to  sell  all  my  months’ 
machines  out  on  1.  2,  or  3  Home 
monthi'  Homo  Test  thlsyear.  Tent 
Don't  you  want  to  ho  one  of 
the  lucky  testers!  If  so,  write 
today.  I  wlllsurprlseyoii  with 
tho  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
hatches  of  this  machine.  Why 
pay  more  fora  machine  that 
can't  compete  with  mine  In  the 
championship  class!  My  ma¬ 
chine  makes  you  money  from 
tho  start  at  small  outlay. 

When  shipped  together,  I  sell 
my  Incubator  (price  #7.5&i  and 
140-ehtck  double-walled  hot 
water  top  heated  brooder 
(price  #1.85)  for  $11.50  and 

pay  freight.  8cud  for  "Hatching  races  -  lo.iay,  or 
“  *n  IVLy/y0!},  mi}y  send  price  direct  from  this  ad— 
samo  home  test— same  guaran¬ 
tee.  Money  hack  1  f  not  satlsfac. 
tory.  Thousands  buy  this  way. 
Address,  JIM  ROHAN,  Pres. 
Belle  Cilv  Incubator  Company 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


FREIGHT 
PAID 

East  ot  Rockies 


Paul,  Buffalo*! 
a*  City  or 
Kaolno. 

Fact***  today,  or 
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140-Chlck  Brooder 


YOUR  HENS  The  Story  of  25  Years 

YOUR  FARM 


YOUR  MONEY 


with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  moro  eggs— 
better  prices;  make  moro  and 
save  moro  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America  s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
8e'f  ft'8  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Addresa 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MandyLee 

The  Incubator  ~ 
of  Certainty 

Operated  by  r  u  I  e.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex-  _  _ 

perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 

Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new  features — 
plain,  practical,  helpful. 

W rite  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 

CEO. H. LEE  CO.,  1221  Harney  St., Omaha.Nob. 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 


of  the  enormous  Poultry  and  Rgg  Prof¬ 
its.  Start  now.  Make  $1000  to  {5000  ex  Ira 
each  year.  Experience  not  necessary. 

Stahl’s  Excelsior  Incubator 

Rets  largest  hatches  at  least  cost.  Has 
many  important  exclusive  features. 

Write  TODAY  for  injr  FREE  BOOK. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  442  Oak  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


FREE 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry  Lessons 


— to  Every  New  Customer 

HF.SD  A  POSTAL,  (let  Qlloroit',  10k 
l.ot>k  PRKK  and  also  his  facto  about  hln 
BUCCJE88FUL  Poultry  Loudoun  given  to 
buyers  of 

Successful  'brooders* 

Start  rluht  for  blggcnt  protlu.  Write  to 

Dos  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  y<y Second  SU ,  Des  Jlolu"  »,l*. 


How  to  Make  Money 
Raising  Chickens 


First,  be  sure  you  start 
with  the  right  tools — don’t 
experiment  with7* Cheap” 
machines,  but  get 

CYPHERS 

Incubatori  and  Brooders 

Write  today  for  our  FRKR  244-page  “Poultry  Guide"  for 
1912.  Filled  with  practical  facts,  for  every  poultry  raiaci — 
allows  you  the  latest  successful  methods,  ideas,  figures,  etc. 
Eight  valuable  chapters  that  you  simply  can’t  afford  to  miss. 
Explains  “Cyphers  Company  Service’’  that  is  FREE  to  every 
Cyphers  Customer.  Write  for  FU.EE“GUIDE”now— today! 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  38  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


NO 


HENS 


should  lac  kept  in  your  f*f  '  flock.  It  is  worse  than 
money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary?  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor — 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolincum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARB0LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


W if hn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kill  the  vermin  - 
_  In  your  poultry  houae 1 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
•pray  pump.  Whits  wash 
your  buildings  sad  fences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi¬ 
cles  with  it.  100  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 


IRON  AGE  Q“mr 


throughout 


Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.  With  or  without  bucket. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
faff  special  booklets.  Complete  line. 

■  BATEMAN  M’F'G  CO. 
Box  102  B  Grcnloch.  N.  J. 


i r 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
yotir  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lilting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  In  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc¬ 
tion.  Write  lor  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  15  0  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


No  other  machine 
has  all  the  feature* 

which  the  govern- 
ment  export*  aay  in 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dcp’t.  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  walls,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man¬ 
age — gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at  our 
risk — sentfreight  prepaid. 

Guaranteed  5  Years 
Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu¬ 
able  FREE  BOOK. 

SURE.  HATCH 
INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  44  ,  Fremont,  Neb 


IC0RNELL 


GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  four  Kerosene  Heaters 

Cares  for  200  Chicks. 
Needs  little  attention. 

No  lamps  to  trim. 

No  ashes,  no  dirt,  no  soot. 
Absolutely  safe. 
Perfectly  ventilated. 


Recommended  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

TREMAN,  KING  &  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  100. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Poultry  Houso 
Appliances. 


I*ump  Pure  W uter with  Impure— Use  pood 

or  stream  water  to  pump  pure  water 
from  your  spring 
with  a  double- 

acting  _ _ 

Raises 

'water  30  ft. 
__  for  each  foot  of 
’’tall — no  trouble  or 
pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet, 
plans,  estimate,  KltF.K. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.T. 


/mif  I 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  S?  $  10 


-  ir  price?  if  ordered  toge  _____ 

both  machinoH  for  only  $10.00,  and  pay  freight  cnargus  East  of  Rockies,  j 
Hut  water,  double  wal  Ih,  dead  airspaco  between,  double  glass  door#,  copper  I 
tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  and? 

Urooder  snipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lames,  egg-tosterH — ready  to " 

p.,\A  l|  u«o  when  you  get  them.  Five  year  guarantee— 30  day«  trial.  Inculmtent  finiMhed  in  natural  colors  showing  tho  | 

idlu  q  nOCKICS  high  grado^  California  Redwood  lumber  used- -not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compurj  our 


.1  ,  .  ,  M  ,4V/V  |!‘>m  tu  ,  tiv  l  .  J  Ills,  nwi  llUttdl  III).  If  J  UU  W  III  t  UIJI  uu  I  ,s  UU ,  I 

machines  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  war  our  price  wo  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  iio  I 
ni%*i'it]r<Yn*a  'uvcstiirate  before  you  buy.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  tsend  in  your  order  and  savo  time.  J 

Writo  us  today.  Don't  delay. [12]  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.^Box  118,  Racine,  WIs. 


I  this— you'll  navo  money 
Money  back  if  not  «uti: 
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FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  SHEEP. 

Would  you  advise  feeding  silage  to  sheep 
for  Winter  feeding,  or  what  do  you  consider 
nearly  as  good  as  hay  for  sheep  in  Winter? 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  s. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years,  on 
account  of  the  dry  season,  we  have  been 
short  of  turnips  for  our  sheep,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  best  returns  from  them  without  suc¬ 
culence,  I  have  been  feeding  a  good  deal 
of  silage  to  my  sheep.  Each  year  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  it  more,  and  count  it 
a  close  second  to  turnips.  It  will  not 
altogether  take  the  place  of  hay,  but  it 
will  materially  reduce  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  not  practical  to  feed  a 
cow  entirely  on  silage — without  more 
dry  forage.  A  sheep  cannot  take  pro¬ 
portionately  as  much — just  why  I  do 
not  know.  I  feed  from  one  to  two 
bushels  daily  to  25  ewes,  usually  with 
their  grain.  The  silage  supplies  succu¬ 
lence,  which  enables  them  to  digest 
their  other  feed  to  better  advantage.  My 
sheep  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it. 
The  questioner  evidently  wants  some¬ 
thing  to  save  his  hay.  He  can  feed  some 
bright  oat  or  wheat  straw.  If  he  can 
secure  wet  brewery  grains  they  will 
supply  both  bulk  and  protein.  If  the 
ewes  are  giving  milk  or  they  are  being 
fed  for  market,  they  will  take  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal ;  or  if 
they  arc  ewes  before  lambing,  linseed 
meal.  These  will  balance  up  and  in¬ 
crease  the  appetite  for  the  straw.  Malt 
sprouts  soaked  will  not  be  so  readily 
eaten,  but  they  will  supply  bulk  and  nu¬ 
trition.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

SHEARING  AND  DIPPING  SHEEP. 

I  usually  begin  shearing  my  sheep  the 
last  week  in  March  or  the  first  week  in 
April;  that  is,  if  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  I  believe  the  sooner  the  ewes  are 
shorn  after  having  dropped  their  lambs 
the  better,  if  the  lambs  are  born  in 
March.  If  the  lambs  will  not  be  dropped 
until  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May,  it  would  be  well  to  shear  the  ewes 
before  lambing.  Probably  some  will  say 
this  is  too  early  to  shear,  but  my  idea 
for  shearing  early  is:  If  a  shower  of 
rain  comes  up  in  the  early  Spring  when 
the  ewes  and  lambs  are  out  in  the  fields, 
the  lambs  may  become  rained  down  and 
perhaps  drowned  before  the  ewe  with 
her  heavy  fleece  will  feel  the  rain  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ewe  is  shorn 
she  will  feel  the  rain  as  soon  as  the 
lamb  and  will  at  once  seek  shelter.  Then, 
too,  the  ewe  will  thrive  better  without 
her  heavy  fleece  in  the  warm  days  of 
early  Spring,  therefore  giving  more 
nourishment  for  her  offspring. 

I  note  that  many  farmers  still  use 
the  old  style  hand  shears,  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  hand  shears  and  the  shear¬ 
ing  machine  I  far  prefer  the  latter.  The 
machine  takes  the  wool  off  close  to  the 
skin  far  more  smoothly  than  can  be 
done  with  the  best  hand  shears.  Not 
only  is  it  much  easier  for  the  man  that 
does  the  shearing,  but  it  takes  the  wool 
off  all  in  one  mass  and  much  closer, 
thus  saving  10  to  25  per  cent  per  head. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  a  sheep 
with  the  machine  shears,  and  even  if  the 
corner  of  the  knife  should  cut  the  skin 
it  would  not  go  deep  enough  to  bring 
the  blood.  The  man  with  only  20  head 
of  sheep  will  find,  I  am  very  sure,  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  own  and  shear 
his  sheep  with  a  hand-power  shearing 
machine  than  to  use  the  old  style  hand 
shears.  The  day  of  washing  sheep  be¬ 
fore  shearing  has  long  passed  away 
among  up-to-date  fiockmasters.  No 
man  can  wash  the  fleece  on  a  sheep’s 
back  as  clean  as  is  done  by  machinery. 
Not  only  does  washing  give  the  sheep  a 
ucfo  scare,  but  it  injures  its  health. 

I  have  a  room  with  a  floor  especially 
for  shearing.  This  room  opens  into  a 
pen  large  enough  to  hold  25  to  40  sheep. 
The  animal  is  brought  in  on  the  floor, 
and  after  being  shorn  goes  back  into 
the  pen.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 


I  have  a  wool  table  on  which  I  place 
the  fleeces  as  they  are  shorn,  and  tie 
them  up,  taking  care  to  have  the  fleeces 
look  neat  and  regular,  with  all  black 
ends  inside.  Sometimes  when  I  do  not 
want  to  move  the  sheep  from  their  reg¬ 
ular  pen,  I  take  a  good-sized  canvas, 
spread  it  on  one  side  of  the  pen  and 
use  this  instead  of  the  regular  pen  and 
floor.  I  am  very  particular  about  trim¬ 
ming  off  all  tags,  sweatlocks  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  legs,  around  the  eyes,  etc.  I 
am  also  very  careful  to  keep  the  animals 
quiet  while  being  shorn,  and  allow  no 
dogs  or  other  annoyance  around  at  any 
time. 

I  do  not  dip  my  sheep  immediately 
after  they  have  been  shorn,  but  dip 
some  time  in  May  in  order  to  keep  them 
free  from  ticks.  For  this  purpose,  I 
prefer  one  of  the  carbolic  coal-tar  prep¬ 
arations,  as  it  is  easy  to  mix  with  the 
water,  simply  pouring  it  on  top  of  the 
water  in  the  vat  and  stirring  a  little. 
It  is  also  perfectly  harmless  to  those 
who  must  work  at  the  vat,  if  some 
should  spatter  on  the  face  or  body. 
There  is  no  danger  of  poison  if  the 
sheep  should  swallow  some  of  the  dip 
or  happen  to  eat  where  it  had  dripped 
off  them.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
I  use  the  water  cold ;  otherwise,  I  heat 
it  lukewarm.  I  generally  make  the  so¬ 
lution  one  part  preparation  to  60  parts 
water,  and  have  always  been  successful 
in  killing  all  ticks.  I  think  the  best 
vat  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep  is  one 
of  the  small  galvanized  iron  tanks  that 
are  made  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
dipping  sheep,  with  a  run-board  on 
which  the  sheep  can  walk  out  into  the 
draining  pen,  with  some  assistance.  In 
my  draining  pens  are  two  platforms, 
12x12  feet  each,  raised  from  the  ground 
so  that  we  can  slant  them  enough  tow¬ 
ard  a  trough  placed  between  them  and 
running  into  the  vat,  so  that  the  dip 
which  drips  from  the  sheep  when  they 
come  out  of  the  vat  will  run  into  this 
trough  and  back  into  the  vat.  When  one 
pen  is  filled  we  can  let  the  sheep  stand 
and  drip  while  we  are  filling  the  other, 
and  when  the  second  pen  is  full,  those 
in  the  first  pen  are  ready  to  let  out.  The 
animals  are  entirely  immersed  in  the 
dip  and  are  kept  in  it  about  two  min¬ 
utes  before  being  let  out. 

Johnson  Co.,  111.  w.  h.  underwood. 


CHURNING  DIFFICULTY. 

Our  cow  is  fresh  and  well  fed  and  makes 
one  pound  of  butter  per  day  often,  and 
then  owing  to  something  unknown  to  us  the 
cream  (after  hours  of  hard  churning)  fails 
to  thicken  up,  and  did  once  thicken  up 
and  was  set  aside  to  gather  and  went  hack 
to  cream  again,  and  entirely  refuses  to 
form  butter.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Norfolk,  Va.  e.  v.  t. 

Churning  at  too  low  a  temperature  is 
probably  the  most  common  cause  for 
butter  failing  to  come  in  cold  weather. 
Skim  a  rich  cream,  that  is,  avoid  run¬ 
ning  m  skim-milk  with  the  cream.  If 
a  separator  is  used,  adjust  the  cream 
screw  to  skim  a  thick  cream.  If  shal¬ 
low  pans  are  used,  allow  them  to  stand 
for  36  hours  before  skimming.  Ripen 
your  cream  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70  degrees,  holding  it  there  for  not 
more  than  12  hours  before  churning.  It 
should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  until 
enough  is  collected  for  a  churning. 
Then  add  a  little  clear  buttermilk  and 
warm  to  the  ripening  temperature. 
Churn  to  a  temperature  of  about  64  de¬ 
grees,  or  even  a  little  higher,  if  your 
butter  fails  to  come  when  the  cream  is 
colder  than  this.  Do  not  fill  your  churn 
more  than  half  full  of  cream.  When 
your  cream  thickens  up  do  not  set 
aside,  but  continue  churning  slowly  until 
the  butter  comes  hi  granular  form  about 
the  size  of  good  plump  kernels  of  wheat. 
In  churning  turn  reasonably  fast,  but 
not  so  fast  that  the  cream  will  go  round 
with  the  churn,  thus  failing  to  fall  from 
one  side  of  the  churn  to  the  other. 

C.  S.  M. 


▲  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 

Be  sure  of  your  cement.  There  are  many  brands  and  all  of 
them  are  “Portland  Cement.”  One  brand  is  the  standard 
by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured,  and  that  brand  is 
ATLAS  Portland  Cement. 

The  purity  and  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  is  known  the 
world  6ver.  It’s  the  choice  of  big  engineers  everywhere — 
the  brand  that's  being  used  for  building  the  big  dam  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It’s  the  brand  used 
for  the  Panama  Canal.  Don’t  experiment.  Get  the  proved 
article.  Get  Atlas. 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 


tells  you  how  to  improve  your  farm  by  the  use  of  concrete, 
and  also  teaches  you  that  the  real  success  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction — the  permanent  success — demands  the  best  cement. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlae.  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world^0ver^50^000^barrels^per^da^ 


^  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 


7ca  and  You 
'=  Keep  This 


We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  on  your  simple  request  without  an 
order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use  the  online  10  whole 
days.  Thc*n  if  you  don't  want  it  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  ua  only  $7.50  and  you 
can  pay  the  rest  in  the  easiest  monthly  payments 
We  send  you  the  engine  free,  to  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  the  greatest  air  cooled  3-horse-powor  engine  on  earth. 
Also  your  choice  of  1  %  H.  P.  and  7  H.  P.  engines. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any 
other  engine  that  costa  twice  and  three  times  as  much.  It  is 
the  only  engine  that  has  the  marvelous,  powerful  chilled 
cylinder.  The  only  engine  for  farm  use  with  a  spark 
retarder.  The  new  typo  gasoline  engine  that  haa  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  gasoline  engine  industry. 

Ten  Days  Trial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline 
engines  for  farm  and  shop  use.  Wo  want  you  to  see  that 
women  and  children  can  run  this  engine.  Use  the  engine  to 
run  the  pumps  and  any  other  machinery  you  may  have. 
Schmidt's  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  $1000  challenge  offer  on 
our  engines.  Write  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “How  to  Use  Power,* 
free  and  postpaid.  Write  to  us  today. 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO.  ENGINE  WORKS 

DEPARTMENT 9293  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


—99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Depi.  D.  ELTRIA,  OHIO 


FIRE  FROST  PR00F  N0  PAINT 

CEMENT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  THE  MATERIAL  OH 
SI  LO  YOUR  OWN  FARM.  YOU  CAN  BUILD  WTO 
BLOCKS  CvHMON  LABOR- QUALITY  BEING  IN 
YOUR  HANDS. 

I 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  t  perfect-fitting  doors, 
forming  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

livery  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Kefined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO., 

Box  3e-J  Frederick,  Md. 


OTHER  CEMENT  OR  THE  SILOS  CARRIES  HOOPS 
CUIEDTiLE  WITH  MALLEABLE  SCREW  COUPLINGS.  ENTIRELY 

BLOCKS  AR0UND ™E  STRUCTURE- 

aminm 

FREIGHT  ALLOWED  TO  HOMETOWN 

lLLU5TnATED  CATALOGUES  FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

CEMENTS  TILE  SILO  CO.  KALAMAZOO  MICH 


ff^Tou  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  ever  of¬ 
fered.  flftjr  Write  us  a  postal  for 
our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  "Silo  Profits.”  The 
book  tells  wnY  you  should  have 
a  Hilo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory : 
1818  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

“  Indiana  Bldg., Des  Moines. la. 
“  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Cheaper^ 
Feed 


Feed  3-D  Grain 


~  30  to  100  per  cent  more  milk, 
improved  quality.  30  to  75  per 
cent  cheaper  than  mixed  feed. 
Make  10  to  25  cents  per  day  moreoneach  cow. 
Free  quotations  often.  Send  ad¬ 
dress  for  our  list. 

Dewey  Bros.  Co., Box  544  Blanchester,  0.  V  . 

Oil  Meal,  CottonSeed  Meal,  Alfalfa  Mtal^ 

Com ,  Ha;/,  etc.  


1912. 


THE?  KURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard. 

Device  for  Sprouting  Oats. 

Calling  to  mind  the  different  ways  of 
producing  sprouted  oats  during  the  cold 
weather,  I  send  a  drawing.  Fig.  133,  of  the 
contrivance  used  by  me  this  Winter,  which 
is  compact  and  takes  but  little  room  in  a 
kitchen,  where  a  week’s  time  will  sprout  the 
oats  in  good  shape.  I  purchased  some  com¬ 
mon  tin  pans,  two  for  five  cents,  and 
painted  so  as  to  keep  from  rust,  putting 
in  one  inch  of  oats,  soaking  over  night  in 
warm  water  and  draining  off  next  morning. 
Dimension  of  pans,  diameter  across  top  7% 
inches,  depth  1%  inch,  rim  one-half  inch. 
This  rim  holds  nicely  on  cleats  of  cabinet. 
Dimensions  of  cabinet:  Sides  %x8  inches 
wide,  31  inches  high.  Top  and  bottom 
shelves  7%  inches  across  and  7%  inches 
front  to  back,  which  allows  for  half-inch 
back  board  to  fit  in.  Bottom  shelf  is  one 
inch  from  bottom  of  sides  and  top  shelf  is 
1%  inches  from  top.  Back  board  is  one- 
half  inch  stuff,  seven  inches  wide,  allowing 
air  space.  The  five  half-inch  cleats  measure 
as  follows  from  bottom  :  First  cleat,  7 14 
inches;  second,  12  inches;  third.  1614 
inches;  fourth.  21  inches;  fifth,  2514  inches. 
Possibly  the  above  will  be  of  benefit  to 
some  of  the  amateur  poultry  raisers,  as  it 


DEVICE  FOR  SPROUTING  OATS.  Fig.  133. 

is  difficult  at  times  to  find  it  convenient 
to  have  green  stuff  in  Winter  and  by  the 
above  method  you  will  see  a  pan  for  every 
day  of  the  week  is  obtained,  sufficient  for 
12  or  15  hens,  and  with  very  little  incon¬ 
venience.  T.  w.  M. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay. 

I  have  30  fine  pullets  hatched  in  April 
and  May.  They  are  partly  purebred  It.  I. 
Red,  crossed  with  Buff  Plymouth  Rock. 
They  have  never  laid  an  egg.  I  have  kept 
hens  all  my  life  (am  nearly  78)  and  never 
had  anything  like  it  before.  I  feed  a  warm 
mash  of  bran.  Alfalfa  meal  and  corn  chop 
once  a  day,  a  grain  feed  of  two  parts 
wheat  and  one  part  corn,  green  cut  bone 
every  other  day  and  plenty  of  skim-milk  to 
drink.  Good  quarters,  plenty  of  straw  to 
scratch  in.  What  is  the  matter  with  them? 

Kansas.  T.  b.  s. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  the  exact  reasons 
why  your  hens  do  not  lay,  but  I  think  your 
mash  probably  consists  of  too  much  fibre, 
and  would  suggest  that  you  dd  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  meat  scraps  and  a  little  oil  meal, 
also  give  green  food  in  the  form  of  cab¬ 
bage  or  beets.  f.  t.  finch. 


Value  of  Sprouted  Oats. 

The  recent  remarks  of  Mr.  iyce  to  the 
effect  that  sprouted  oats  value  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated,  would  lead  a  novice  ' 
to  conclude  that  they  are  not  worth  while.  | 
Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  they 
lose  protelds ;  he  also  knows  that  in  doing 
so  they  acquire  greater  values.  Sprouted 
oats  are  not  fed  by  anyone  who  knows  his 
business,  for  their  protein  content,  nor  for 
their  carbohydrates ;  their  value  lies  in 
th -ir  succulent  qualities.  There  is  too  often 
a  tendency  in  the  poultry  world  (as  well  as 
every  other)  by  men  of  experience  to  be¬ 
little  every  discovery  or  device  not  origi¬ 
nated  by  themselves.  I  think  so  highly  of 
sprouted  oats  (in  moderate  quantities)  that 
had  I  the  alternative  of  giving  up  sprouted 
oats  or  going  out  of  the  chicken  business, 
the  question  would  almost  resolve  itself  into 
a  toss-up.  w.  H.  T. 

Connecticut. 


A.  Satisfactory  Arrangement  of  Nests. 

Our  hens’  nests  are  made  of  boxes  three 
freet  long,  1G  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep.  These  are  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments  by  thin  board  partitions.  Cleats  are 
nailed  onto  the  sides  of  the  boxes  about 
three  inches  from  the  bottom.  These  cleats 
rest  on  two  supports  1x3  inches,  which 
are  placed  about  eight  inches  below  the 
dropping  board  and  run  the  full  width  of 
the  pen,  the  ends  resting  on  cleats  notched 
to  hold  them  10  inches  apart.  The  boxes 
can  easily  be  set  in  place,  slipped  back  and 
forth  to  allow  other  nests  to  be  added  if 
desired,  or  taken  out  to  be  cleaned.  A  bur¬ 
lap  curtain  fastened  just  under  the  dropping 
board  screens  them.  This  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  for  nests  which  we 
have  found.  Of  course  one  could  use  boxes 
of  any  size  desired  if  they  were  all  one 
width,  so  they  would  fit  in  between  the 
supports.  Care  should  be  taken  to  allow 
sufficient  space  between  the  dropping  board 
and  nests  for  the  nests  to  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.  A.  H.  S. 


Shade  in  Chicken  Run. 

About  the  first  of  .Tune  I  shall  have  sev¬ 
eral  three-months-old  chicks  to  turn  in  a 
yard.  What  can  I  plant  early  in  the  season 
that  is  of  upright  growth,  that  will  furnish 
shade  and  some  green  feed  up  to  about  the 
first  of  September?  Corn  does  all  right  if 
chicks  are  not  turned  into  it  until  about 
tenth  of  July,  but  is  not  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  first  of  June.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  plant  in  April  or  first  of  May.  that 
will  grow  upright  and  bo  large  enough  to 
be  out  of  chicks’  way  by  first  of  June.  Do 
not  care  about  any  crop,  but  want  plant 
to  stand  the  onslaught  of  the  chickens  at 
least  as  well  as  corn  until  after  hot  weather 
is  mostly  over.  I  would  say  rape  also,  this 
to  provide  green  food  for  chickens,  or  is 
there  anything  better?  j.  e.  m. 

Long  Island. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  corn  or 
sunflowers  for  this  purpose.  Crops  which 
can  be  planted  earlier  will  not  grow  high 
enough  or  live  long  enough  to  give  needed 
shade.  Try  one  of  the  earliest  flint  varieties 
or  Eureka  and  plant  in  late  April.  If  you 
have  only  a  small  lot  you  can  start  corn 
in  pots  or  boxes  like  melons  and  trans¬ 
plant  when  a  foot  high.  We  should  plant 
corn  early  and  risk  the  first  and  sow  rape 
and  clover  among  it  in  June. 


A  Maryland  Flock. 

What  do  you  think  of  L.is  Maryland  flock 
of  Barred  Rocks  consisting  of  24  pullets 
which  commenced  to  lay  November  23,  1910, 
and  up  to  and  including  November  22,  1911, 
averaged  182%  eggs  each?  Our  103  hens 
and  pullets  during  December,  1911,  laid  944 
eggs  ;  during  January,  1461  eggs,  and  up  to 
and  including  February  21  have  laid  1022. 

Lansdowne,  Md.  g.  b.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  wish  we  had  100  more  like 
them. 


Stone  and  Concrete  Houses. 

I  must  build  a  henhouse  in  the  Spring, 
had  intended  to  build  of  stone  with  entire 
inside  faced  with  concrete,  so  as  to  make 
It  louse  and  mite  proof.  I  notice,  however, 
on  page  215,  that  one  writer  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  them,  I  think  on  account  of  damp¬ 
ness.  Would  the  concrete  help  any?  My 
building  is  on  a  southern  exposure,  nearly 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  naturally 
very  dry.  If  that  would  not  help,  would 
you  suggest  some  way  to  render  a  stone 
building  dry?  I  wish  to  use  stone  as  lum¬ 
ber  is  scarce  on  my  farm,  while  stone  is  in 
abundance.  m. 

Burlington,  Pa. 

The  objection  to  stone  and  concrete  walls 
for  a  henhouse,  aside  from  their  cost,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  these  materials,  being  good 
conductors  of  heat,  become  very  cold  in  the 
Winter,  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  within 
condenses  upon  them  in  the  form  of  frost, 
making  them  damp  and  unhealthful.  This 
“sweating”  of  the  walls  is  not  due,  as  is 
often  supposed,  to  penetration  of  moisture 
from  without,  but  to  the  condensation  of 
the  moisture  within  the  building,  and  this 
suggests  two  ways  of  minimizing  the  trouble 
if  such  walls  are  used.  Furring  strips  may 
be  fastened  to  the  wall  and  these  lathed  and 
plastered  upon,  thus  leaving  a  dead  air 
space  between  the  stone  wall  and  the  plas¬ 
ter  for  insulation,  or  still  better,  the  air 
in  the  building  may  be  so  frequently 
changed  by  an  adequate  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion  that  it  does  not  become  sufficiently  sat¬ 
urated  with  moisture  to  condense  upon  the 
walls.  This  latter  object  is  best  attained 
by  constructing  the  building  in  the  modern 
open-front  style,  and-  if  this  is  done  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  inquirer  may  not  build 
a  satisfactory  poultry  house  of  stone  lined 
with  concrete.  In  fact  I  am  now  keeping 
200  hens  in  a  semi-basement,  throe  of  the 
four  walls  of  which  are  of  stone  plastered 
upon  the  inside ;  the  fourth  wall,  however, 
is  of  wood  and  is  constantly  left  open  for 
ventilation.  .Should  I  close  it  the  plastered 
walls  would  quickly  become  damp,  and  I 
should  expect  trouble  in  the  flock.  The 
room  is  30  feet  square  and  so  satisfactory 
as  a  henhouse  that  I  expect  next  Winter 
to  put  300  fowls  into  it.  M.  b.  d. 


O  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
ti.l  i  13  for$i.2S,  26  for$2.oo.  Every- 

body  write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Fruit  Tree  and  Poultry  Catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.  Box  2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Snow-White  Wyandottes  1 hia”d  c?* 

cular  free.  Goldknrod  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Sinf  .££ 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Higgs.  $1.50 
per  15;  $(i.00  por  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  Grand  View  Farm, Stanfordrilli*, N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers— bred1  for  show  and  egg 

Froduction.  Eggs  for  hatching.  $2.00  per  fifteen. 

nenbator  Eggs.  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING  in  our  21,000  EGG  INCUBATOR, 
heated  by  hot  water  gives  strong,  healthy  CHICKS. 
Space  for  a  few  thousand  more  Eggs.  S3. 00  a  compart¬ 
ment  holding  150  eggs.  DAY-OLD  CHICKS.  HATCHING 
EGGS  and  PULLETS  for  sale.  See  our  Swine  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 


KEAN’S  WHITE  WAYAND0TTES 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  $1  for  13;  $3.50  for  52;  $6  for  100. 
E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  STANLEY.  N.  Y. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  Illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great— this  book— only  15c-  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheema,  Pa. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  ltocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

rppo  $1.50,  $2.00  anil  $3.00  por  sotting 
LUUO  $7.50  to  $15.00  por  hundred 

MINCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


DanotdsThcm  EGGS 


U  ATY'U  BUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

II  I  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  describing  our  common  sense 
practical  poultry,  the  result  of 
14  years  breeding,  egg-layers. 
Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma- 
t  turing,  large,  healthy  Rocks,  $2 a doz. 
Oanold’s  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19,  Albion, N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  rock  eggs— Best 

breeding,  $1  per  fifteen:  utility  mating,  $4  per 
hundred.  J.T.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  ROCKS-’Ringiet  straiD.”  Eggs 
for  hatching.  $1.00  and  $1.50  per  fifteen.  Folder 
free.  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flandkrs,  N.  J. 


MONEYMAKING  POULTRY 

Send  for  fY*ee  book.  Describes  early 
maturing,  heavy  winter  laying, 
Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks,  now  united 
with  the  Gowell  trap  nested  strain. 
Wo  Won  Again  at  Boh  ton.  Grand 
Prize  and  Silver  Cap  for  best  dis¬ 
play — 12  Regular,  18  Special  Prizes. 
Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Birds. 

Order  Now. 

Pittafield  Poultry  Farm  Co. 

416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


Parks’  Bred  to  Lay  Barred  Rocks 

Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Baby  Chicks,  15c.  each. 
Young’s  S.C.W. Leghorns — Eggs,  $ljperl5, $5 perlOO. 
Baby  Chicles,  12c.  each.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  fist  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifh  St.. ^Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to$.>. 00  per  15;  $0.00  per  100.  Mating  list.  Austin 
Poultry  Farm  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Imperial  DCVIM  MIPIfQ 

flFTOH  FARM  PEKINS  are  |  Lftlll  U  U  w  iVO 

prize  winners  (see 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  egg* 
per  hen!  Get  stock  from  At’ton  Farm.  It  means  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  "Facts  From  Afton  Farm,”  todav— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  8S5;  Farm  Range 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 


Wild  &.  Bronze  Turkey  EggsifillK!  c'K 


2c.  stamp, 
mountain. 


showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 


Ciiani  Rinuitp  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  k 
Aiiau  i  ui  uiizc  R  c_  R_  L  Redi  $I  00  per  j. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks, 
H.  J.  VAN  D 


,11.00  per  10.  ^Vrite 
KE. . Gettysburg,  Pa 


White  Holland  Turkeys-JIM^SS; 

breeding;  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Early  orders  for  best 
prices.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  St e w a rtsto  wn ,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


Q  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Standard  bred  for  utility. 
”■  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks.  Fertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhma  guaranteed.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Oscawana  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


d 


15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cat; 


logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


P  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Kstab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co..  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


Rflhv  f’hirL'C  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
uavy  viiiilYS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 

any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Write  at  once  if  you  wish  eggs  for  hatching  or 
Baby  Chicks  from  our  “Mammoth  Utility”  strain 
°f  heaviest  layers  and  the  most  successful  and 
probably  the  best  known  egg  farm  on  Long  Island. 

Upon  a  good  foundation  build  success. 

Prices  the  cheapest — Qualify  the  best. 
THORN  Eli  A  YEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff’s  Day-Old  Chicks  Are  Hatched  Brim  Full 
of  Vitality,  and  Are  Bound  to  Live  and  Grow. 

My  stock  ia  bred  for  big  egg  production  as  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tion  typ'sand  is  noted  for  heavy  laying  of  larze  white  eggs 
that  bring  top  prices.  I  have  had  more  than  20  years' 
experience  in  artificial  incubation,  and  by  closely  studying 
the  breeding  and  hatching,  under  the  most  sanitary  con-  | 
ditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 

Chicks  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

I  also  have  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  my  reasonable  prices  on  chicks 
and  eggs. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

C  P  W  |  CfiLinDMe-LOOO  BREEDERS. 
Oi  Ui  If  ■  LLUnUnilO  Eggs,  $6  00  per  100: 
10  per  cent  gratis  to  insure  fertility;  $50.00  per  M. 
Chicks  after  April  15th,  $12  00  per  hundred. 

E.  H,  PLANK,  Routo  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Famous  Laying  Strain  ISS'fK 

$1;  Cockerels,  $2.  St.  Moritz  Farm.  Ramsey,  N.J. 

Ralvir  f’Vii/'lre  U.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
LniCKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  solected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  cboieo 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

gPCfl  A  I  k68s  for  hatching  from 

OI  LvlrVLi  r  IV1LLJ  600  free  ra„ee.  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  largo 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S.  C-  IV-  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  solected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  W .  L.  Rally  fthiclrc 

Bred  from  hens  that  MUM  J  UIIIWH0 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 

pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  freo 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SLIP'S 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flkmington,  N.J. 

LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators — capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON.  New  Jersey 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros..  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Freo  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
"CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
nens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotations’ 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  onrs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.J. 

lAA  PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS,  S.  C. 
1  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  YOUNG  STRAIN. 
$1.00  and  $1.25  each.  Sold  yards.  Must 
Vacate  April  1.  Fred  D.  Sutliff,  Addison.  N.  Y. 

JOGOY  Originated  the  R.  1.  WHITES 

MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

They  lead  the  reds  for  quick  maturing,  are  better 
layers,  and  are  easier  to  breod.  Booklet  FREE. 

J.  A.  JOCOY,  Townada,  Pa. 

DAVIS  S.  O.  Ft.  X.  REDS 

- SOO  EOG  STRAIN - 

33  a,  y  <3  1  dL  Cliix  j  Sggs  for  HEatoliirLg; 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched  in  I  Eggs  from  vigorous,  fresh-air 

Mammoth  Incubator.  I  housed  stock. 

3F*l«,c©  Y  o  xx  x*  O  r  ci  e  r  s  for  Chix  No  w 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  ** 4  hi  »•:- 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MASS. 


HEAVY  LAYING  RANGE  BRED  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  Chicks  that  live  $12.00  per  100:  after  May  1st.  $10.00;  packed  to  insure  safe  delivery.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  testing  high  $1.25  per  15;  $5.00  per  100;  $40.00  per  1000.  As  1  am  running  a  mammoth  machin  ) 
and  control  1500  breeding  hens,  1  can  supply  the  above  iu  any  quantity.  Correspondence  solicited. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  ALFRED  P.  EDGE  DARLINGTON.  MD. 


HENS  MUST  LAY  * 

GVABA/rrZED  I 

pRATTS  POULTRY  REGULATOR. 
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MORE  UNTRUE  THEORIES  ABOUT  MULES. 

We  have  a  Western  mare,  which  we 
bought  intending  to  use  her  as  a  brood 
mare.  She  proved  to  be  with  foal  at  the 
time,  hut  the  foal  proved  to  be  a  mule. 
We  have  been  told  by  several  people  that 
a  mare  will  not  breed  to  a  horse,  after 
raising  a  mule  colt.  It  does  not  look 
reasonable  to  me  and  I  iind  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  other  wonderful  theories  abroad  in  re¬ 
gard  to  mules  which  I  know  are  not  true. 
A  mule  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in 
this  section  although  a  few  have  come  in 
within  a  few  years.  Our  mule  was  foaled 
In  1908,  the  mare  was  bred  that  Summer, 
but  did  not  prove  with  foal.  There  is  now 
a  good  Kentucky  jack  near  here ;  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot  raise  a  horse  colt  from  her, 
we  will  try  to  raise  another  mule,  but  per¬ 
sonally  we  have  no  use  for  the  mules  and 
we  do  like  the  mare,  and  would  like  to  raise 
some  colts  from  her  for  our  own  use.  This 
query  may  seem  very  simple,  but  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  some  of  the  myths  that 
are  commonly  believed  about  mules. 

Skowhegan,  Me.  K.  E.  p. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  re¬ 
ferred  to;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
when  a  mare  fails  to  breed  to  a  stal¬ 
lion  she  will  do  so  when  bred  to  a  jack. 
What  you  may  have  heard  is  the  equal¬ 
ly  untrue,  and  perfectly  disproved,  be¬ 
lief  that  after  a  mare  has  had  a  mule 
foal  all  her  future  progeny  by  a  stal¬ 
lion,  or  some  of  it  at  least,  will  show 
mule  characters  as  regards  color,  ears, 
“voice,”  etc.  This  is  the  theory  of  “tel- 
gony”  and  is  no  longer  believed  in  by 
scientists.  The  thorough  experiments 
made  by  Prof.  Ewart  with  zebra  mare 
hybrids  have  disproved  the  old  belief  in 
“taint”  or  “impression”  affecting  the 
mare.  A.  s.  a. 

TRICKS  OF  THE  HORSE  JOCKEYS. 

On  page  140  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  A.  E.  P. 
of  Ilopkinton,  Mass.,  tells  of  his  own  or 
neighbors’  experiences  with  Boston  horse 
jockeys.  While  they  may  be  no  worse  tban 
those  of  other  cities  they  are  certainly  as 
bad  as  he  indicates,  as  1  can  testify  from 
my  own  experience.  In  1907  I  thought  I 
had  bought  a  horse  in  Boston,  having  made 
a  deposit  and  taken  a  receipt  therefor. 
The  next  morning  I  sent  a  man  to  ride  the 
horse  out.  To  my  surprise  he  arrived  home 
without  the  horse,  saying  that  no  one  could 
get  him  out  of  the  stall.  lie  was  so  vicious 
that  he  would  lash  out  with  his  heels  when 
approached.  By  what  trick  they  made  the 
animal  kick  I  do  not  know,  but  he  certainly 
was  docile  enough  the  day  before.  The  next 
day  I  went  in  myself  and  they  wanted  to 
let  me  have  another  horse  for  more  money. 
As  I  would  not  buy  another  horse  from 
them  at  any  price,  this  game  did  not 
work.  Then  they  wanted  me  to  let  them  try 
to  sell  the  first  horse,  but  I  demanded  my 
money  back.  I  threatend  them  with  the 
law  but  they  laughed  and  defied  me  to  do 
my  worst.  I  had  ascertained  that  it  was 
useless  to  sue,  as  it  had  been  tried  many 
times  without  success,  as  they  stood  in 
with  the  city  officials.  My  lawyer  informed 
me  that  they  were  a  set  of  robbers  and  that 
the  city  would  be  well  rid  of  them,  but  that 
at  that  time  it  was  impossible  to  rout  them. 
With  this  knowledge  I  did  the  best  I  could 
and  succeeded  in  getting  back  most  of  my 
money.  These  men  keep  one  or  two  hostlers 
and  also  some  “loafers”  in  the  office  to  lie 
for  them,  and  they  are  past  masters  in 
the  art. 

The  next  time  on  trying  to  purchase  a 
horse  in  Boston  I  took  with  me  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  This  time  we  visited  a  larger  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  they  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  class  of  crooks.  Having  picked  out  a 
horse  that  suited  us  I  took  an  “ironclad” 
bill  of  sale  and  receipt  before  witnesses,  the 
horse  to  be  delivered  (also  in  writing).  Not 
receiving  the  horse  I  sent  my  witnesses  to 
the  stable  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  On 
approaching  the  stable  they  were  evidently 
seen  and  being  suspicious  of  fraud,  lost 
no  time  in  entering  the  stable  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  horse  being  spirited  out  the 
back  way.  They  demanded  the  horse  and 
were  told  that  they  had  shipped  him.  They 
knew  better  and  demanded  either  the  horse 
or  the  money,  and  one  started  threatening 
to  get  an  officer,  leaving  one  to  keep  watch. 
One  of  them  saw  the  horse  being  ridden 
along  a  back  street.  He  returned  to  the 
stable  and  they  again  demanded  the  money, 
which  they  got  in  full.  This  last  horse 
was  worth  the  price  paid  I  believe,  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  letting  him  go.  Their  game 
was  to  get  you  so  disgusted  with  the  affair 
that  you  would  sacrifice  a  considerable  sum 
to  get  out  of  the  mess.  They  wasted  their 
time  for  once  at  least,  but  may  have  sold 
the  horse  a  dozen  times  since.. 

Massachusetts.  l.  c.  bartlett. 

Cayenne  Pepper  for  Vermin. — Tell  H. 
B.,  ITempstead,  N.  Y.,  to  try  cayenne  (red) 
pepper  in  rat  and  mouse  runs,  and  report 
the  results  through  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I  know 
of  a  person  here  who  has  tried  it  with  good 
success.  c.  F.  R. 


[Fistula  of  Milk  Duct. 

1  have  a  valuable  Jersey  cow  with  first 
calf ;  will  be  dry  soon.  She  has  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  teat  about  the  size  of  the  one  in 
the  end.  How  can  I  close  it  permanently'; 

Ohio.  j.  j.  f. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  close  such  a 
fistulous  opening.  The  popular  treatment 
among  dairymen  is  to  burn  the  inside  of 
the  hole  by  inserting  a  red-hot  knitting 
needle.  This  does  not  often  succeed,  and 
may  be  followed  by  disastrous  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  infection  of  the  udder.  It  is  best 
to  have  an  operation  performed  by  a  trained 
surgeon.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness  in  Cow. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow,  giving  some 
milk,  not  with  calf,  that  is  stiff  in  her 
legs,  walks  slowly,  can  get  up  and  down. 
Trouble  been  coming  on  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  She  eats  fairly  well.  Can  you  tell 
me  any  remedy?  This  cow  is  kept  in  a 
warm,  dry  place  and  has  good  care 

Massachusetts.  f.  c.  s. 

Confinement  to  a  warm  place  may  have 
induced  the  trouble.  Turn  her  out  for 
daily  exercise  and  feed  succulent  or  laxa¬ 
tive  feeds  to  open  bowels.  If  trouble  con¬ 
tinues  give  her  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
alum  in  feed  each  other  night  for  a  few 
days.  a.  s.  a. 

Puff. 

One  of  my  horses  has  a  small  lump  on  the 
bone  on  the  outside  of  the  hind  leg  midway 
between  the  knee  and  hoof.  I  think  it  was 
caused  by  a  bruise.  The  lump  is  soft  and 
I  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  size  of  it 
somewhat  by  blistering  a  good  many  times. 
It  does  not  lame  the  animal  any.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do?  The  horse  is  about 
five  years  old  and  the  lump  looks  bad. 

New  York.  a.  b. 

Clip  off  the  hair  and  each  other  night 
paint  part  with  tincture  of  iodine.  At  other 
times  keep  pressure  upon  the  puff,  by  means 
of  a  wad  of  oakum  and  bandage.  a.  s.  a. 
Ringworm. 

Unnerving. 

I  have  a  horse  with  navicular  disease. 
Would)  the  horse’s  foot  rot  off  after  several 
years  if  I  had  him  unnerved  as  you  say 
should  be  done?  h.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  mule  or  jack’s  hoof  is  liable  to  slough 
off  as  a  result  of  unnerving  ;  but  it  is  rare 
for  this  to  occur  in  the  horse.  When  it 
does  the  foot  has  been  in  a  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  at  time  of  unnerving,  or  has  been  in¬ 
jured  and  infected  afterward.  A  skilled 
veterinarian  does  not  fear  sloughing  in  the 
low  operation,  but  it  is  more  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  when  the  trunk  nerve  is  severed  above 
the  fetlock.  a.  s.  a. 

Sweating  in  Stable. 

I  have  a  colt  three  years  old  in  Spring ; 
she  sweats  around  the  flanks  at  night  in 
stable,  has  been  sweating  for  about  six 
weeks.  She  does  not  sweat  when  out  of 
doors,  appears  all  right  otherwise,  eats  well. 

I  have  been  feeding  her  Alfalfa  straw  in 
stable  with  six  ears  of  corn  twice  a  day, 
running  in  stock  field  in  day  time  when 
weather  is  not  too  bad.  A  veterinarian 
gave  me  some  medicine  for  her  kidneys,  but 
does  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  j.  B.  R. 

Nebraska. 

Properly  ventilate  the  stable.  Allow  the 
colt  a  box  stall  in  stable,  but  make  her 
run  out  daily.  Clip  the  hair  from  belly 
and  from  legs  above  hocks  and  knees  and 
this  will  stop  the  sweating,  provided  the 
stable  is  well  ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Abcess. 

I  have  a  four-year  cow  coming  fresh  in  a 
few  days.  She  has  a  lump  just  back  of 
the  rump  about  three  inches  across  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  that  has  been  there  two 
weeks  and  now  it  is  breaking  around  the 
old  place.  The  cow  eats  all  right,  looks 
well.  1  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  and 
what  to  do  for  it.  F.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
location  of  the  lump  and  orifice  which  ap¬ 
parently  is  a  fistulous  abscess.  If  you  mean 
that  it  is  hack  of  the  point  of  the  hip  the 
hole  may  connect  with  a  bit  of  bone  broken 
off  the  tuberosity  of  the  hip,  and  this 
would  have  to  be  removed.  Without  an 
examination  we  are  unable  to  understand 
or  prescribe  confidently  for  the  condition 
in  question,  and  you  should  therefore  em¬ 
ploy  a  local  graduate  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  in  Silo. 

On  page  250  you  speak  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  an  underground  silo.  I  understand 
this  gas  forms  when  filling  silo,  but  will  it 
form  after  the  silage  is  cured?  That  is, 
after  it  has  been  fed  below  the  last  opening 
is  there  danger  of  the  gas  again?  If  it  is 
safe  after  cured  would  not  the  underground 
silo  be  better  for  Summer  feeding  than  if 
above  ground?  j.  g.  c. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

Our  understanding  is  that  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  gas  will  be  formed  even  after 
“curing.”  The  great  danger  is  during  fill¬ 
ing.  At  this  time  no  one  should  go  down 
iuto  an  underground  silo  without  first  low¬ 
ering  a  lighted  lantern.  If  the  flame  con¬ 
tinues  to  burn  you  can  safely  go  down.  If 
the  flame  goes  out  stir  up  the  air  well  before 
going  in.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavy 
and  settles  at  the  bottom.  We  want  all 
the  facts  about  these  underground  silos.  The 
thing  looks  reasonable,  but  what  are  the 
disadvantages? 


NEVER  LEAK 


Rational  #mnlg  <(oapa»8. 

CongoRooftng 
_ Guarantee  Bond _ 

Sifts 


Fac-simile  of  10  Yea.r  Bond 

The  only  way  in 
which  a  definite  and 
enforeible  guarantee 
could  be  given  was 
by  the  aid  of  a  Surety 
Company,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  great  Sure¬ 
ty  Companies  of  the 
United  States  with 
assets  of  $5,000,000  and 
over,  to  issue  a  Gen¬ 
uine  Surety  Bond 
with  every  roll  of 
Congo  Roofing. 


Guaranteed  Under  Bond 
To  Last  Until  1322 

How  long  will  it  last  ?  That  is  the  question  you 
want  answered  when  you  buy  roofing.  Congo 
Roofing  will  last  ten  years — that  is  guaranteed. 

You  will  find  a  genuine  Surety  Bond  in  the  center 
of  every  roll  of  Congo  Roofing.  It  goes  into  effect  after 
you  have  laid  Congo  on  your  roof  and  returned  the 
guarantee  to  us  properly  filled  in  ready  for  signature. 

The  guarantee  on  2-ply  and  3-ply  Congo  is  for 
ten  years. 

Our  primary  motive  in  establishing  the  guarantee 
plan  is  to  show  people  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
We  want  our  statement  to  stand  as  a  plain  unvarnished 
fact.  We  don’t  want  people  to  say  “Ten  years? — 
Probably  they  mean  seven.”  We  want  people  to 
realize  that  we  mean  ten  years  and  hence  this 
positive  guarantee  ! 

Congo  is  easy  to  lay.  It  comes  in  handy  rolls  of 
216  square  feet  and  is  simply  unrolled  on  the  roof  and 
nailed  down.  Nails,  cement  and  galvanized  rust¬ 
proof  caps  are  supplied  free  of  charge  packed  in  the 
center  of  each  roll. 

Copy  of  the  Guarantee  Bond  and  a  Sample  of 
Congo  and  booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


UNITED  ROOFING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  ARE  DEPENDABLE.  They  always  finish  the 

job.  Don’t  break  down  or  act  balky  when  you  can  least  afford  a  delay. 
Loss  of  time  to  yourself  and  men  makes  the  so-called  cheap  engines  the 
most  expensive.  You  are  assured  the  best  of  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  in  an  Otto.  They  have  been  the  standard  everywhere  for  36 
years.  Own  the  best,  it  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  satisfactory.  Des¬ 
criptive  bulletin  mailed  upon  request  if  you  state  size  that  interests  you. 

THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS  3304  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  is 
Your  Best  Horse 
Worth  tdYou? 


Yet  your  best  horse  is  just  as  liable 
to  develop  a  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Splint,  Curb  or  Lameness  as  your 
poorest.  These  ailments  cannot  be 
prevented  but  they  can  be  cured  if 
taken  in  time.  Keep  a  bottle  of  the 
old  reliable 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

handy  always.  For  over  35  years  this 
standard  remedy  lias  been  constantly  prov¬ 
ing  its  efficiency  and  value  to  horse  own¬ 
ers  everywhere.  It  has  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  In  horseflesh  and  untold  time,  work 
and  worry. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hutchinson 
Nashville.  Ark.,  is  merely  typical  of  thou¬ 
sands.  He  says: 

‘•Of  all  the  horse  medicines  J  ever  used. 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  is  king  of  them  all.” 

And  Mr.  Frank  L.  Girard,  Waterloo, 
Que.,  writes: 

••I  have  known  and  used  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  for  about  35  years.  Have  always 
found  it  the  best  liniment  for  man  and 

Don't  take  chances  with  your  horses. 
Have  a  bottle  or  two  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  always  on  hand — it  is  a  reliable  cure. 
Price  SI .00  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  for  S5.00. 
Get  our  valuable  Book,  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse”— Free  at  your  druggist  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Dp.  Bm  Jm  Kendall  Co*} 


Enosburg  Falls, 


Vermont,  U.  S.  A, 


t  '111 


will  reduco  inf  lamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Hunches.  Care  Bolls, 
Boll  Evil,  Ouitor,  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  7  E  free. 

ABSORB INE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol¬ 
len  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  inflamma- 
•  tion.  Price  *1.00  per  bottle  at  deal- 

_ Jers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 

-  —  /If  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.O.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield, Mast. 


Here’s  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cur  e 
your  horse  oi  spavin  or 
ringbone,  or  for  removing 
curbs,  splints,  etc. 

Save  Your  Horse 
With  A  $1.00  Bottle 

:'s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs.— Get 
bottle  today — save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

I  W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  suoh  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  Is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

^Earn  $10  a  Day-> 

Sawing  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
contract  work.  You  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 


easier  with  a 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


As  low  as 


Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Gunr- 
antecd  X  y  cur.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  up. 
Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper¬ 
ates  easier  than  other  saws  be¬ 
cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
$10  saw  to  which  ripping 
table  can  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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SILAGE  GOOD  FOR  ALL  STOCK. 

On  page  218  one  of  your  readers  in¬ 
quires  about  the  availability  of  silage 
for  horse  feed.  The  answer  is  so  mis¬ 
leading  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  refutation,  and  the  inquir¬ 
er  be  set  right  in  the  matter.  In  the  first 
place  we  will  talk  about  silage,  not  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  called  silage  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  but  silage  made 
out  of  mature  corn,  not  ripe  but  ma¬ 
ture,  ready  to  go  into  the  shock  when 
put  in  the  silo,  and  which  is  put  in  green 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  need  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  while  filling  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling  in  any  way,  but  will  keep 
perfectly  without  undue  souring,  and 
no  moulding.  Such  silage  is  a  safe  and 
valuable  food  for  any  class  of  stock 
kept  on  a  farm.  Notice  that  word  any, 
for  it  includes  everything  ordinarily  kept 
on  a  Michigan  or  New  York  farm.  I 
have  been  feeding  with  a  great  deal  of 
success  silage  to  all  my  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  brood  mare,  a  weanling  and  a 
yearling  colt,  and  five  work  horses  that 
are  not  working  at  much  of  anything 
except  chores  and  a  little  driving  to 
town  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  purchases  worked-out 
or  run-down  horses  each  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ters  them  almost  exclusively  on  silage, 
and  brings  them  through  the  Winter  in 
splendid  shape  for  the  Spring  horse 
market,  making  a  good  margin  on  his 
investment  each  year.  This  he  has  done 
for  two  or  three  years  with  no  bad  re¬ 
sults. 

In  the  February  14  issue  of  the 
“Breeders’  Gazette”  four  different  men, 
from  Indiana  to  Iowa,  speak  in  unquali¬ 
fied  praise  of  silage  for  brood  mares, 
farm  horses,  stallions,  colts,  and  what 
not.  All  make  the  stipulation,  however, 
that  the  silage  must  not  be  mouldy  or 
rotten  corn  fodder  taken  out  of  a  silo, 
but  that  it  must  be  good  silage,  the  only 
kind  of  silage  that  any  man  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  put  into  a  silo  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  good  for  anything  to  do  well 
on.  While  on  this  subject  let  me  say 
that  because  a  man  grows  a  big  south¬ 
ern  corn  that  will  never  come  to  matur-  ' 
ity  in  his  climate,  but  is  so  luxuriant  that 
he  can  fill  his  silo  from  an  acre  or  two 
of  it,  that  is  no  sign  that  he  has  a  silo 
filled  with  good  silage,  because  he  does 
not.  Neither  does  he  have  good  silage 
when  he  fills  with  a  lot  of  dry  corn 
fodder  or  ripened  corn,  for  all  the  water 
in  the  world  will  not  change  that  cellu¬ 
lose  tissue  into  nutritive  matter,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  made  much  more  pal¬ 
atable  by  so  handling.  Finally,  let  me 
say  once  again,  good  silage  is  good  for 
any  class  of  stock  such  as  is  ordinarily 
kept  on  a  farm.  e.  m.  moore. 

Michigan. 

THE  BROOD  MARE. 

The  brood  mare  should  be  a  large, 
roomy  animal,  sound  of  wind  and  free 
from  spavin.  Above  all,  she  should  not 
show  any  weakness  or  ugly  habits  that 
might  be  traced  to  heredity.  In  a  word, 
she  should  be  an  animal  that  both  phys¬ 
ically  and  mentally  has  proved  herself 
thoroughly  useful.  The  question  of  age 
is  an  important  one.  A  young  animal 
should  not  be  bred  before  it  is  two  or 
2j4  years  of  age.  As  a  rule  a  middle- 
aged  animal  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  age  limit  within  which  it  is  prof¬ 
itable  to  purchase  a  mare  for  breeding, 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  her  gen¬ 
eral  physical  condition  as  determined  by 
previous  treatment.  However,  it  will 
usually  pay  to  buy  animals  as  old  as  12, 
14  or  16  years. 

A  brood  mare  must  always  be  given 
a  certain  amount  of  exercise.  The 
strongest  foals  are  obtained  from  mares 
that  work  every  day.  But  after  the 
seventh  month  in  foal  care  should  be 
observed  that  the  animal  is  not  made  to 
do  any  heavy  backing.  Another  pre¬ 
caution  worth  while  is  not  to  put  her  in 
the  middle  while  driving  three  abreast, 
as  she  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  crowd¬ 
ing.  If  the  team  cannot  be  driven  in 
any  other  way,  a  shingle,  with  nails 


driven  through  it,  suspended  on  each 
side  of  the  center  animal  will  effectually 
prevent  the  others  from  crowding  in  on 
hef. 

Three  weeks  previous  to  foaling  the 
mare  should  be  placed  in  a  box  stall 
and  out  of  reach  of  other  animals,  as  she 
is  apt  to  be  cross  and  easily  irritated. 
The  oats  and  bran  in  her  ration  should 
be  increased  and  the  hay  cut  down. 
Bran  mashes  may  be  given  with  good 
effect  at  this  time.  A  mare  does  not 
like  to  drop  a  colt  when  anyone  is 
around,  therefore  it  is  well  for  the  at¬ 
tendant  to  conceal  himself  and  make  his 
observations  through  a  peep  hole.  Un¬ 
der  normal  conditions  the  only  reason 
for  anyone  being  present  is  to  see  that 
the  animal  does  not  lie  down  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  thus  injure  the  colt  by  crowd¬ 
ing  it.  If  the  colt  will  not  take  the  first 
milk  or  colostrum  at  once,  it  should  be 
given  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil.  Fa¬ 
tal  disorders  can  result  from  infection 
of  the  freshly  severed  umbillical  cord, 
and  for  this  reason  the  stall  and  bedding 
should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary. 

Center  Co.,  Pa.  c.  G.  page. 

Gas  Tar  in  the  Poultry  House. 

In  your  issue  of  Oetobefl  28,  1911,  I  find 
an  article  on  page  10G0  entitled  “Gas  Tar 
for  Lice.”  I  have  some  gas  tar  that  I 
wonld  like  to  use  as  a  spray  for  a  hen¬ 
house,  paint  for  roosts  and  wood  preserva¬ 
tive.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  to  be 
used,  clear,  or  mixed  with  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  so  as  to  be  more  effective,  and  if  so, 
with  what  and  how  much?  f.  w.  j. 

Michigan. 

It  is  our  practice  here  to  use  it  just  as 
it  conies  from  the  gas  plant,  inasmuch  as 
so  far  we  have  found  nothing  cheaper  or 
even  as  cheap  to  thin  with.  Being  full  of 
oils  it  will  not  mix  well  with  water.  I  sug¬ 
gest  in  case  the  inquirer  finds  it  too  heavy 
to  work  well  in  his  sprayer  that  he  thin 
it  with  kerosene  or  gasolene,  preferably 
kerosene.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  spray  henhouses  heavily  with  it. 
both  because  it  is  so  intensely  black,  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  house  dark,  and 
because  if  the  roosts,  dropping  boards  and 
nest  box  interiors  are  thoroughly  painted 
with  it  you  are  not  likely  to  find  a  louse 
or  mite  anywhere  about.  If  F.  W.  ,T.  will 
paint  roosts,  dropping  boards  and  nest  boxes 
this  Spring,  and  mix  a  little  of  the  tar 
with  kerosene  and  spray  the  inside  of  his 
henhouses.  I  think  he  will  find  that  nothing 
more  is  needed  except  that  it  would  be  well 
to  repaint  the  roosts,  about  August,  as  the 
chickens  will  have  worn  a  largo  part  of  it 
off  the  tops  of  roosts  by  that  time.  Other¬ 
wise  one  application  should  do  effective 
work  for  a  year.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
the  stuff  on  clothing  that  you  value  as  it 
positively  will  not  wash  out.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  in  case  you  have  white  chick¬ 
ens  and  do  not  wish  to  get  them  discolored 
it  might  be  well  to  take  an  old  cloth  and 
wipe  off  the  surplus  tar  a  couple  of  hours 
after  applying  it.  There  will  he  plenty 
left.  J.  H.  TUBBS. 

Nebraska. 


GARDEN 
TOOLS  from 
The  Garden  State 

T?OR  the  best  go  where  the  best, 

,  are  made  and  the  best  are 
,  used— go  to  New  Jersey— the  i 
State  of  excellent  gardens. 

If  you  want  a  garden  tool; 
of  superiority  buy  an 

IRON  ACE] 

made  at  Grenloch,  New 
Jersey,  the  source  of 
good  garden  tools. 

Our  No.  6  is  a  com¬ 
bined  Hill  Seeder,  Drill 
Seeder,  Single  Wheel , 
Hoe  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoe.  All  changes  quickly 
and  easily  made.  Itperforms 
every  garden  operation  be¬ 
tween  plowing  and  liarvest- 
m  ing,  except  spraying. 
Grenloch0.11'1  be  purchased  in 

simplest  form  and  at¬ 
tachments  added  as  needed.  We, 
have  the  sprayers,  too. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Iron  Age  No.  0.  Write  today  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line 
of  farm,  garden  and  orchard 
tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102  J  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Phila 


B 


ARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  $1 .00  per  15,  $4.50  per  100.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  Catalog  free.  J.  W.  Dail,  Cambridge,  Md 


S 


NOW  PLUMAGE  POULTRY  FARM-For  Sale,  S.  C.  Whit 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $5.00  por  101 
LESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville,  New  York. 


S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  ftVs 

breeders.  $2.00  per  13.  Piney  Grove  Farm.  Chestertown.MtL 

SO  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  SI.25.  Eggs,  $1.50 
•  Ui  for  fifteen.  Second  prize  Boston  pen.  ’ll. 
HILLSIDE  POULTKY  FARM.  CANAAN,  N.  Y. 

CflflO  For  Hatching,  from  hardy  Northern  grown 
UUUO  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  at  farmers’  prices. 
Write  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  R,  Smithvllle,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— W.  Orpingtons  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  bred  from  excellent  laying  strains. 

WILPEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Sewickley  Heights.  Sewickley.  Pa. 


Plant  the  Seed  Right  BB> 
Then  You’ll  Get  Returns 


Plant  your  seed  at  a  uni¬ 
form  depth  and  evenly 
distributed  —  then  you 
will  have  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  start  for  a  big  crop. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

AMERICAN  DRILLS 

will  do  it  for  you  every  time.  Everyone  who  knows  the  American  concedes  that  it  is 
the  best  seeding  machine  on  the  market.  It  plants  the  seed  in  the  right,  way — on  the 
down-turn  of  the  disc  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  where  wind  can’t  blow  it  away 
and  birds  can’t  get  at  it.  This  is  the  only  drill  made  which  covers  the  seed  without 
the  uncertain  drag  chains. 

The  uniform  spring  pressure  on  the  disc  rods  maintains  uniform  depth  of  furrow,  no 
matter  how  uneven  the  ground.  No  other  drill  has  this  big  advantage, 
tnes 


The  long  life  of  “?j  • 


ing  on  each  disc 


to  the  3-inch  chilled  steel  bear- 


theso  drills  is  due  mainly 

instead  of  the  usual  16-inch  bolt.  / 

This  drill  never  bunches  nor  cracks  the  seed,  ✓ 
but  each  revolution  of  the  feed  rod  lets  down  an  / 
equal  quantity.  Our  big  catalog  wil  I  give  you  / 
all  the  details  of  each  model  and  show,  you  +  w  x 
just  how  they  work.  Be  sure  to  send  for  it.  j  "wood 

The  Walter  A,  Wood  Disc  Harrow  /  91.0  R.  M.  Co. 

Is  the  only  one  with  flexible  pangs  and  equalizing  springs  + 

which  assure  even  cultivation.  Yon  know  liow  import-  ~  Send  me  your  foipf 
ant  it  is  to  cut  to  au  even  depth.  The  Wood  Harrow  *  Catalog  of  harrow* 
does  this  as  no  other  can.  The -draft  is  direct  and  f  and  drills — froe. 

Tory  low,  so  the  neck  weight  on  your  horses  iaeli-  * 
mi  n  a  ted.  This  saves  their  strength  for  profitable  work.  One  lever  operates  ever>  thing  * 

All  our  harrows — disc,  spriug  or  spike-tooth — have  points  of  superiority  of  design  'W 
which  give  great  satisfaction  when  you  get  them  in  the  Held.  The  finest  steol  and  f 
malleable  iron  give  them  exceptionally  long  life.  ^ 

n*  g  1  of  Harrows  ami  DrilL*  and  lot  ~ 

Get  Uur  Big  Catalog  '  Name . 

can  do  to  make  your  crops  bigger  and  better.  Send  for  it  today — i  t’s  fiee.  ^ 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.  ^ 


Box  331,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Address. 


SAVE-THE-H0RSE 

AUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  Book— Is  our  16  Years’Experience  and  DISCOVERIES— Treating  87,364 
v  Hi  '  ‘  '  "  ----- 


TRACK 

HARK 

RJEG’T. 


Horses  for  Ringbone — Thoropii 

r— Te 


yin  —  SPAVIN  —  and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon 
Trouble  —  It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin — What  To  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 

IT  COVERS  58  FORMS  OF  LAMENESS-ILLUSTRATED 
NOTE  THE  WORK  THIS  HORSE  DOES  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  of  Sykesville,  Md.,  Jnn.  13,  1912,  writes:  “  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Have 
used  Save-The-Horse  five  days  :  it  is  wonderful.  The  horse  was  unable  to  put  heel  to  the  ground,  when  walked 
she  would  barely  touch  toe  and  then  jump  with  other  foot.  leave  first  treatment  Sunday.  I  put  her  in  team  Thurs¬ 
day  and  went  for  load  of  wood  ;  got  in  place  where  they  had  to  do  their  brat  or  stay  there.  She  lifted  as  hard  as 
evor  I  saw  her.  Expected  to  see  her  lame  next  morning,  but  she  was  not.  How  long  shall  I  continue  to  treat  her  i" 
'1X7E  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses  by  Mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money 
”  if  Remedy  Fails.  Our  Charges  Are  Moderate.  But  first  write  describing  your  case,  and  we  will 
send  our  —  BOOK  —  Sample  Contract,  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers— 
Only)-PUT  HORSE  TO  WORK  AND  CURE  HIM  NOW.  Write!  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

Address  —  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24 Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  YJ 

|  fDruggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  prepaid. 


ToYou  Whose  Creed  is'Kindness 

THE  LIFE  DECKS  of  Po-Pige  Canteens  protect  little 
chickens  from  wetting  their  embryo  feathers  thus 
warding  off  the  great  destroyers,  colds  and  chills. 

They  do  more  than  that;  they  save  them  from 
drowning  just  as  surely  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  does 
the  millions  of  people  who  pass  over  it  every  year. 

Two  sizes,  $1.15  for  brooders  and  coops;  $1.25  for 
larger  enclosures  and  runs,  sent  by  mail  or  express 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
POULTRY  APPLIANCE  COMPANY,  Desk  8,  HAZLETON,  PA. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous,  healthy  stock:  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

1)0  KGG8  $1.00— bending  varieties,  62  breeds.  Prize  Poul 
L  U  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa,. 

Drill  I  TRYMPN — Send  2e  stamp  for  Illustrated 
*  will.  I  H  I  III  U  I*  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

I  sell  my  Hatching  Eggs  on  the  make-good  plan 

From  choice  barred  Plymouth  Rocks — Houdans  and  8.  0.  White 
LeghoniH.  BRED  TO  LAY.  One-half  ray  regular  price  with  order 
and  balance  if  perfectly  satisfied  with  hatch.  Drop  a  card  to 

F.  A.  STUTSKE,  POULTRY  BREEDER-Lorenzo  PI.  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Hen  hatched, 
farm  raised, 
very  hardy,  plump  breasts;  yellow  skin.  Cockerels, 
$3,  $4  and  $5.  L’ullets,  $2.  $3,  $1  and  $5  each.  Eggs, 

$2  per  13.  LAMBERT  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Apponaug.  R.  I. 

Hatching  Eggs,  thir- 
te  e  n  for  $1 .00. 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARRED  ROCKS 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$6.00  per  100.''  J.  H.  FRIEDEL, 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested*  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

R0X  BARR  FARM  BARRED  ROCKS-Guaranteed  to 

please.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  15.  Write 
me.  H.  T.  BROWN,  Box  252,  V hi  to  Plains,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCK  8  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUH0N,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS-^'r8»cl& 

$1  per  15.  $4  50  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING, 
Routo  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SEE  ^ 

THAT  SHUnLE 


THIS  PREMIUM 

SENT  PREPAID 
TO  EVERY 
READER 


B 


ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geeso.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PRIZE-WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 
and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Eggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

GEO.  H.  LeFEVKR,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing  for  Repairing  Shoes, 

Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
UP  Grain  Bags,  Tents,  Awnings 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 

Makes  a  neat  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
motal  parts,  a  shuttle  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can 
bo  carried  in  tho  pocket. 

„  ,  Our  Premium  Offer 

Regular  prlco  of  Awl  in  11.00.  In  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Farm 
and  FiKP.diDB.tho  National  Farm  Paper,  wo  will  (five  you  this  Awl.  all  charges 
prepaid, with  a  o  no- year  introductory  subscription  to  Farm  and  Kirkhidk  for 
only  »>0o.  Your  monoy  refunded  if  you  don’t  agree  thin  is  the  biggest  value 
you  ever  received  for  the  money.  Order  trial  subscription  to-day.  Thin 
Premium  will  bo  sent  you  by  return  mall.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
FARM  AN  D  FI  RES  I D  E,  De  pt.  Lt  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is ,  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 

R.  MacKKLLAR’S  SONS  CO„  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

RANGE  BRED  FOR  BUSINESS— Stamina,  fertility— Rose 
Uoinb  Reds,  200-egg  strain.  Eggs,  by  settings, 
13  cents  each;  by  100s,8  cents.  Sicilian  Buttercups, 
18  cents  and  15  conts.  GOBI  &  SON,  Ulster,  Pa. 

i — CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
eggs  for  sale — $1.00  for  15.  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  It.F.D.No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-S.C.  White  Orpingtons.  Keller- 
strass  strain.  Also  some  choice  stock.  Circular 
free.  Ray  Schennerhorn,  BoxB,  So.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  EGGS- $1.85  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  Extra  choice  stock. 
ELMEll  NIECE,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 

I  ivimr  Fd'ff  MarhinPQ  R  c-  Buff  Leghorns;  most 
Llllllg,  IY1 U  L II 1 1 1 C o  hardy  and  beautiful  fowl. 

Eggs— 15  for  $1.00.  W.J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.Y. 
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SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 
lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  BABY  CHICKS— From  ranee  grown 
2-year-old  hens  and  mature  corks  of  ttio  best  strains  obtain- 
able.  White  LeifhorriH,  Wyandott«8,  Roukn  aud.Kmden  Geeae; 
B.  IjCKhorna,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  R.  (\  Reda. 
A  few  breeders  at  all  times.  Give  us  your  order;  w©  will  please 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  WHY  TO  COOK  BOTH 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Stock  Feed 


For  spraying  fruit  shrubs, 

etc.,  cook  your  lime  and  sulphur 

solution  in  a  Heesen  Kettle;  it  cooks  quickest— uses  less  fuel,  and 
costs  least. 

HEESEN  KETTLES 

are  used  by  thousands  of  fruit  farmers,  who  endorse  them  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  device  money  can  buy— not  only  best  for  cooking 
spraying  solution,  but  handy  for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Splemiid  for 
feed  cookers  for  stock. 

Burn  any  fuel— set  on  the  ground  anywhere — no  foundation  required. 
Sizes  15,  20,  30,  40,  55,  65  and  75  gallon.  Write  at  once  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  low  price,  or  send  order  for  size  wanted. 

Heesen  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Box  84.  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  enclose  two  advertisements,  one  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  from  Chicago, 
Ill.,  offering  pay  to  women  for  steady  work 
for  copying  or  addressing.  Are  they  reli¬ 
able?  MRS.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

You  had  better  read  our  little  book, 
Hind-Sights.  It  answers  the  question. 
The  advertisements  are  the  work-at- 
home  fakes.  They  want  to  induce  you  to 
send  them  money  for  some  supplies  un¬ 
der  the  pretense  that  you  can  earn 
money;  but  you  will  never  get  any 
money  from  them  for  copying,  address¬ 
ing  or  for  any  other  work  on  these  work- 
at-home  schemes. 

Beauty  doctors,  their  treatment  and 
their  beauty  powders  are  advertised 
freely  in  city  daily  papers,  in  local 
county  papers,  and  especially  in  a  cheap 
class  of  mail  order  women's  papers. 
Women  who  are  tempted  to  Use  them 
might  care  to  know  that  Mrs.  Laura 
Williams,  of  New  York  City,  submitted 
to  two  treatments  last  month  by  a  New 
York  City  beauty  doctor,  and  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  treatment.  The  treat¬ 
ment  simply  consists  of  burning  the 
skin  away  by  caustic  acids.  Then  new 
skin  is  supposed  to  reproduce  itself.  In 
this  case  the  woman  was  not  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  pain  of  the  operation,  which 
was  represented  to  be  painless,  and  she 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation. 
Some,  of  course  are  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  ordeal,  but  all  take  the 
chance,  and  the  only  satisfactory  results 
are  the  fees  of  the  beauty  doctor. 

I  cannot  refrain  at  this  time  giving  my 
indorsement  to  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  There  is 
nothing  more  deleterious  to  honest  people 
than  berng  taken  in  by  polished  rogues, 
made  easy  by  their  confiding  disposition. 

There  is  more  sound  religion  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  than  some  Sunday- 
school  papers  printing  fake  advertisements 
for  the  sake  of  the  dollar.  It  must  have 
taken  courage  for  the  departure,  I  hope  it 
will  not  fail,  and  that  the  good  and  neces¬ 
sary  work  may  continue.  C.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

It  really  takes  something  more  than 
courage  to  do  these  things.  It  takes 
faith — faith  in  the  integrity  of  the 
American  farmer  and  confidence  in  his 
loyalty  to  step  out  and  be  counted  on 
the  side  of  decency  and  honesty.  No 
matter  how  brave  a  publisher  may  be 
he  would  not  be  safe  or  wise  in  a  work 
of  the  kind  without  this  confidence  in 
the  support  of  his  readers.,  The  credit 
of  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  this 
work  is  therefore  due  more  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  who  are  really  the 
backbone  of  its  policies,  than  to  the 
paper  itself,  or  its  editors  or  publishers. 

The  countrymen  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  need  “Ilind-Sights.”  The  pecan  and 
apple  orchard  fake  has  been  doing  quite  a 
business  here  among  the  wise  ones.  There 
seems  to  be  a  Wallingford  and  a  Blackie  for 
all  the  surplus  names.  m.  j.  m. 

District  of  Columbia. 

This  friend  is  entirely  right.  We  hear 
all  about  the  come-ons  from  the  coun¬ 
try;  but  for  one  such  country  dupe  the 
cities  produce  suckers  by  the  hundred. 
Besides  the  schemes  that  are  successful 
in  the  cities  would  win  nothing  but  rid¬ 
icule  in  a  country  district.  They  are 
too  transparent  for  anyone  but  babies. 
The  rogues  understand  this  well  enough 
and  use  more  subtle  and  delusive  means 
to  coax  the  cash'  from  his  country  vic¬ 
tim.  The  weak  part  of  the  city  sucker 
is  his  cupidity.  He  will  take  something 
that  promises  a  fortune  over  night.  The 
weakness  of  the  country  victims  is  their 
confiding  nature.  They  practice  no 
tricks  themselves  and  take  slick- 
tongued  strangers  too  readily  into  their 
confidence.  The  purpose  of  the  little 
book,  “Hind-Sights,”  is  simply  to  put 
these  confiding  people  on  their  guard. 

I  am  Inclosing  a  pamphlet  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Institution.  1  would  like  your  opin¬ 
ion  about  its  reliability,  and  if  you  con¬ 
sider  its  bonds  a  good  investment  or  not. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  good  by  a  person  who 
has  them  for  sale,  and  who  has  himself 
purchased  a  few.  I  have  a  small  amount 
that  I  could  invest.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  its  true  value.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Chautauqua  Institute  is  char¬ 
tered  under  New  York  State  laws 
without  stock  issue.  It  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  24  trustees  who  serve  without 
direct  salaries.  We  do  not  have  tables 
of  income  and  expenses,  and  without 
these  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  good  esti¬ 
mate  of  possibilities  for  the  future.  It 
seems  they  already  have  an  issue  of 
$800,000  of  bonds,  and  this  is  an  extra 
issue  of  $100,000  more.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  is  evidently  increasing.  They  claim 
assets  of  over  a  million  and  liabilities  of 
about  a  half  million,  but  considerable 
of  the  assets  would  hardly  be  considered 
by  an  experienced  investor.  The  mort¬ 
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gage  certainly  exceeds  a  conservative 
basis  for  this  kind  of  a  risk,  especially 
since  the,  institution  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  Its  obligations.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  management  recently  had 
some  connection  with  the  E.  G.  Lewis 
schemes  of  St.  Louis,  not  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  to  involve  them  financially,  but 
the  connection  in  any  degree  is  not  re¬ 
assuring.  Their  willingness  to  profit  in 
any  degree  by  the  Lewis  schemes  does 
not  give  assurances  for  either  prudent 
management  or  a  fine  sense  of  moral 
responsibility.  They  do  not  even  have 
the  defense  of  ignorance  of  the  schemes 
with  which  they  identified  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  Institution.  They  had  the  infor¬ 
mation.  In  view  of  the  whole  record  of 
the  management  and  the  information  at 
hand  the  bonds  do  not  afford  the  se¬ 
curity  we  could  recommend  for  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  farm. 


there  was  an  agent  here  the  other  day 
representing  G.  U.  Ilickok  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
.and  selling  Swedish  Select  oats  just  imported 
from  Sweden,  seal  unbroken.  Here  is  their 
proposition :  Sign  a  contract  to  sow  10 
bushels  oats  on  good  ground,  free  from 
weeds,  seed  not  to  be  paid  for  until  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1912,  when,  if  I  want  to  keep 
oats  I  pay  for  the  seed,  a  rate  of  $7.50 
per  bushel.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  for 
seed  purposes  the  next  year  less  than  .$2 
per  bushel.  Should  I  desire  they  will  send 
a  man  in  Fall  to  help  sell  the  crop,  and  I 
to  pay  his  expenses  beside  furnishing  a  rig. 
When  sold,  I  to  be  paid  50  cents  per  bushel 
for  all  sold,  the  balance,  $1.50  per  bushel, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  company 
and  myself.  Or,  if  after  crop  is  harvested 
I  do  not  care  to  pay  $75  for  the  10  bushels 
oats  under  terms  of  contract,  I  agree  to 
thoroughly  reclean  and  deliver  to  railroad 
1.  O.  B.,  (they  to  furnish  bags),  the  crop 
entire  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  I  want  some 
Swedish  Select  oats  but  not  as  badly  as 
that.  It  looks  like  a  very  neat  job.  ‘Can 
you  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to  procure 
freshly  imported  stock  or  import  seed  my¬ 
self?  The  oat  named  in  their  contract  is 
called  No.  6.  Any  information  regarding 
these  people  and  means  to  procure  good 
seed  stock  will  be  thankfully  received. 

New  York.  e.  e. 

This  scheme  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
worked  by  the  same  house  on  seed 
wheat.  You  can  get  imported  oats  from 
any  of  the  reliable  seed  houses.  They 
may  not  all  have  Swedish  oats,  but  any 
of  them  would  probably  get  them  for 
you;  they  usually  sell  for  about  $1.50 
per  bushel  in  quantities.  A  good  Swed¬ 
ish  oat  is  of  course  all  right.  So  is  a 
good  English  oat  or  an  American  oat 
There  is  no  magic  about  one  more  than 
another  except  that  the  foreign  oat  gives 
the  agent  a  little  more  latitude  for  mak- 
ing  big  claims.  But  why  any  farmer 
should  pay  $7.50  a  bushel  for  seed  oats, 
either  domestic  or  imported,  is  more 
than  we  can  figure  out.  You  can  cer¬ 
tainly  buy  four  bushels  of  equally  as 
good  seed  oats  for  that  money.  The  re¬ 
striction  that  you  must  not  sell  the  crop 
to  anyone  else  for  less  than  $2,  while 
their  price  for  it  is  50  cents,  is  illuminat¬ 
ing.  The  whole  proposition  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  farmer,  and  the 
surprise  is  that  the  agent  does  not  leave 
some  of  the  farms  to  hunt  up  a  supply 
of  porous  plasters. 

The  business  of  the  African  Ostrich  Farm 
and  Feather  Company  of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  is 
still  booming,  as  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed 
newspaper  clipping.  An  ex-representative  to 
our  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  leading 
member  of  the  Grange  has  succeeded  in  sell¬ 
ing  over  41,000  shares  of  their  stock  (par 
value  $1)  mostly  in  this  county.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  extended  the  time  of  sale  of  stock 
at  par  value  several  times  already.  The  last 
great  opportunity  for  the  public  to  secure 
some  of  this  stock  was  given  during  De¬ 
cember,  1911,  and  it  was  announced  that 
after  a  limited  time  no  more  shares  would 
be  sold  at  the  old  prices.  The  stock  of  the 
company  was  at  first  fixed  at  $250,000  but 
later  by  a  vote  of  the  stockholders  the 
capitalization  was  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports.  The  amount  of  stock 
that  any  one  stockholder  might  own  was  at 
first  fixed  at  $100,  but  I  understand  that 
later  this  was  extended  to  $500.  Enormous 
dividends  are  promised  to  the  stockholders 
of  this  enterprise.  Those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  this 
stock  have  been  assured  by  the  promoters 
that  the  income  from  their  stock  will  make 
them  independent.  I  am  also  told  that  the 
promoter  proposes  to  bring  the  fur  seal  here 
into  Pennsylvania  and  start  fur  seal  farms 
in  connection  with  the  ostrich  industry.  The 
company  also  owns  a  peat  bed  and  limestone 
quarry,  and  propose  to  manufacture  peat  for 
fertilizer,  and  also  to  manufacture  lime  for 
various  purposes.  geo.  w.  yont. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  all  sounds  very  familiar.  Prom¬ 
ise  of  future  profits  for  present  cash 
is  about  the  easiest  way  to  get  money 
yet  invented.  One  promoter  is  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  saying  that  it  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  him  how  the  fools  got  all 
the  money  they  had  handed  over  to  him 
in  exchange  for  empty  promises.  We 
have  had  many  inquiries  about  this  os¬ 
trich  farm.  We  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  information  that  would  justify 
any  man  in  putting  a  penny  into  it. 
When  a  concern  starts  in  to  sell  stock 
on  promises,  we  do  not  care  to  go  much 
further.  If  you  really  must  gamble,  you 
can  take  up  something  where  there  are 
better  chances  in  your  favor  than  spec¬ 
ulative  stocks  afford.  j.  j.  d 


Right  in  your  own  grove  — waiting  for 
you  to  take  them  out.  All  you  need  is  an 
r‘American”  Saw  Mill  to  cut  that  timber 
into  lumber,  which  you  can  use  yourself  or 
sell  at  a  good  price.  You  can  belt  the 
“American"  Mill  to  your  farm  engine  and 
run  it  yourself,  turning  out  first-class  lum¬ 
ber  faster  and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill. 
We’ve  written  a  b’Jok— "Making  Money  Off 
the  Wood  Lot”  —  which  tells  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  you  will  find  an  “American” 
Mill  profitable.  We  want  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Write  to  nearest  office. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 


129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
Chicago— Savannah— New  Orleans 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  ‘‘Grange.'’ 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fT  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoti,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 


Automatic.  _  Always  in  order.  Opened  or  closed 
without  assistance  orstopping.  Adds  beauty,  value, 
safety  and  convenience  to  any  home  and  is 
approved  by  Government  for  Rural  Routes. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO..  29  West  Huron  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Your  Horses  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 
Spring  Work 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  it  for  years  and  it  is  done  now  by  pro¬ 
gressive  owners  everywhere  in  this  country 

No  way  to  do  it  so  easy,  so  quick  or  so  well  has 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

oliin  a  The  price  of  this  splendid  $*7.50 

IflaCmilC  machine  is  only . * 

at  your  dealers  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country,  has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en¬ 
closed,  protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  J2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Send  now 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue;  Chicago 
Write  for  onr  new  catalogue  showing  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines.  _ 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

Jn  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

Busheisfrom  20  Acres 

of  wheat  wag  the  thresher's  re¬ 
turn  from  a  Lloydminster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
In  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  35  bushels  of 
■wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  grains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  prices 
to  advance.  I.and  values  should  double 
In  two  years’  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-aero  pre-emption  at 

§3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 

chools  ami  chnrches  In  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  settlers’  low  railway  rates  and  Illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet.  "Last  Best  West.”  and 
other  Information,  write  to  Supt.  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa, Can.,  orCan.Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET- 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own 


Tile 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  12/4  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  5,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 

You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO..  -  Box  604  ,  ST.  JOHNS.  MICH. 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  li" 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically— and  properly— by 
using  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat¬ 


ing  Potato  Planter  in  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere.  T W~ 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


S 


Of 


makes  p.tatov 

.  -  culture  profit¬ 

able.  One  man  can  run  It.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate¬ 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole  ' 
large  or  small.  (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for). 

Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  Including  valuable  formulas.)  Send) 

_  dress  now.  V 

ff  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY), 

437  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Jlich.,  U. S.  A. —Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont. 
World's  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery. 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose. 

,  name  and  ad- 


L. 


Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  ft 

"RANGER”  BICYCLE 
on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 
■  allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive,  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  FARTflRY  DRIPCC  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
**un  iHUIUHI  rilltfM  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  £10  to  $25  middlemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prieft*  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicyclesjalso  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unhear#  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  AACkITC  UfAUTCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
niucn  BUCK  IO  If  AH  I  CU  x9i2“Ranger’’Blcyclefurnishedbyus.  You  wlllfbe 
astonished  at  the  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will 
give  on  the  first  191s  sample  going  to  your  town.  W rite  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  ourcatalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  ypu  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received; 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  ,our_  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
,  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  S3  to  88  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCQ  Pfl  ACTED  DDAIIC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repair* 
J  lilEO,  UUMO  I  Lll  DllASVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  Half  usual  price*. 
DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  oso; 


J  .OIUJ.  fTlJkD  lb  uvn* 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  March  (9,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

3 

.32 

Good  to  Choice . 

. 28 

& 

.30 

Lower  Grades  . 

@ 

.26 

Storage . 

@ 

.30 

State  Dairy,  best . 

r<i 

.30 

Common  to  Good . 

& 

.27 

Factory . 

. 22 

C4 

.25 

Packing  Stock . 

. 21 

<a 

.23 

Elgin,  Ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  28  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  30  cents. 
EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 24  <3  .25 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 22  (A  .24 

Common  to  Good . 20  (3  21 

Western,  best . 22  @  .23 

Under  grades . 18  (3  .20 

Checks  and  dirties . 18  rffi  .18 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton...;  . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 23.00  @  25.50 

No.  3 . 21.00  ®  22.50 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  0j>  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  <g>  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  @  18.50 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  «  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.80  (3  7  40 

Oxen . 3.00  @  6.25 

Cows . 2.00  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 6.50  @10.00 

Culls . 4.50  m  5.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4.00  fe  5.25 

Lambs .  6  00  7.50 

Hogs . 6.25  @  7.50 

Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 

We  are  STILL  MAKING  and  SELLING 

Rubberhide  Boots 

They  are  better  than  ever.  The  Increased  demand 
proves  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in  the  soles. 
Resolable  by  any  cobbler.  Ask  yonr  dealer  or  write 
ns  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY 

Dept,  E, _  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass, 


Keeps  Water  Pure  Jh* 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  540  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


You  can  dig 
foot  Weds  quickly 
r  '  through  any 
Soil  with  our 
Outfit  at 

|  OjDe/iwml 

_  Write  Us  Today 

,^?VV^AKD  EARTH  auger  CO. 
1004  Nexvport  Ave„  Chicago,  P,  S.  A. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eg£S,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

FOR  SA1  F~Farm  of  315  acres;  Steuben  Co., 

, V,  .  „N  Y-i  miles  from  railroad 

station,  on  main  line  of  Erie.  New  bouse  of  ten 
rooms,  with  running  water,  gambrel  roof;  barn 
with  basement;  175  acres  tillable,  balance  wood 
pa8tS^e,in  adaPteci  to  hay,  grain  and  stock 
raising.  *14.00  an  acre  if  sold  by  April  1st. 

ARCHIE  LLOYD,  Cameron  Mills,  N.Y. 


COME  SOUTH  TO 
AMERICA  S  MARKET  GARDENS. 

6  richest  Sou.  States  traversed  by  S.  A.  L.  By. 

"FROM  THE  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA 
TIJE  °“fl*!GE  MMES  OF  FLORIDA 

and  Vegetables  for  Big  Profits. 
Healthful  climate— fertile  soil— plenty  of  water— 
puces  low-easy  terms.  Schools  and  churches— 
ymek  transportation  to  big  markets.  Near  towns 

r.  M.3.natee  County  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Morula  raise  2  to  3  crops  a  year— net  $500 
to  $1,000  per  acre.  Write  NOW  for  illus¬ 
trated  booklet. 

A.  PRIDE.  Gen.  Ind.  Apt. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
rt.  Suite  G06  Norfolk,  Va 

U 


FOR  SALE 

Farm  of  170  acres,  400,000  feet  of  soft  wood  timber, 
large  quantity  of  hard,  within  lb>  miles  of  saw-mill, 
8  miles  from  Montpelier,  10  from  Bar  re.  Best  mar¬ 
kets  in  State  of  Vermont,  near  lake  region  of  Calais 
and  Woodbury.  House  of  10  rooms  bosides  bath, 
pantry  and  large  closets.  Barn  42  x  60  with  base¬ 
ment,  covered  drive-way  and  shed  18  x  50,  horse 
barn  25  x  30,  carriage  shed  25  x  48,  all  painted  and 
in  first-class  repair.  Insured  for  $4,000—50  apple  trees, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  asparagus; 
arbor  vitas  hedge,  trout  brook;  on  gathering  routo 
to  best  creamery  in  State;  star  route  mail:  N.  E 
telephone.  Address, 

A.  C.  BLISS,  ADAMANT,  VERMONT 

Choice  Virginia  Cams 

i.EffiA(ES£f  fJSHJSt. " 

in  "i°"th)  ych  S011’  £’ild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets 

“Country  Uuln  Mmh’mSm 


Lame  Horse? 


Mark  the  Spot 

WE  guarantee  to  cure  your  horse  of 
any  form  of  lameness.  You  run 
no  risk  whatever.  Just  put  a  cross  where 
the  lameness  occurs.  We  will  send  you 
the  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Diagnosis 
Absolutely  Free.  , 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  mark  just 
where  your  horse  has  a  swelling,  sore  or 
any  one  of  the  big  number  of  possible 
causes  of  lameness,  and  send  it  to  us. 
We  will  then  give  the  coupon  to  our 
practicing  Veterinary  Specialist  for  his 
expert  diagnosis.  We  then  inform  you 
of  the  cause  of  your  horse’s  lameness  and 
the  remedy  that  will  absolutely  cure 
him.  W e  do  all  this  for  nothing. 

Be  positive,  know  what  you  are  doing  and 
know  that  you  are  treating  the  right  spot  in  the  right 
way.  Don’t  disfigure  your  horse  and  reduce  his  market 
value.  Write  to  us.  IV >  und  you  a  $1000  Warranty 
Bond  to  guarantor  you  against  loss— for 

MAGICS  StOOO 
SPAVIN  REMEDY 


Muxt  Cure  or  Your  Money  Back 

You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity.  We 
guarantee  to  cure  your  horse  of  Bone  or  Bog 
Spavin.  Ringbone.  Thoroughpin.  Curb,  Capped  Hock, 
Shoe  Boil.  Sprung  Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Ten¬ 
dons,  Sweeny  and  all  other  forms  of  lameness. 

Mack’s  $1000  Spavin  Remedy  goes  right  to 
the  source  of  the  trouble  and  quickly  restores  natural, 
healthy  conditions  in  the  bones,  muscles  and  tendons  of 
your  horse.  It  cures  lameness  in  just  a  few  days  and 
the  animal  may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains  nothing 
to  injure  or  scar  the  horse. 

Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Dec.  J.  1911. 

McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  1 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Mack’s  $1000  Spavin  Rem¬ 
edy,  and  used  it  on  one  of  the  largest  curbs  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  which  I  thought  incurable,  but  after  using 
about  one  third  of  the  bottle  of  your  wonderful  remedy 
he  has  become  sound,  and  as  smooth  as  the  day  he  was 
foaled.  It  certainly  is  the  greatest  remedy  on  the  market. 
Yours  respectfully,  GEO.  MOLLOY. 

Mark  a  cross  showing 
i.i,  whsrs  your  horsa  Is 

gistt/Mack-r/  N  S’."" 

SI  OOO  Spavin  L.  ,,  ^coupon  to  us, 

Remedy— if  he 

cannot  supply 
you,  remit  $5.00  direct  to 
us.  Anyway,  send  today 
for  our  valuable  Free 
Book—  ** Horse  Sense. " 


McKALLOR  DRUG 
COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Safe,  Sane  Hoist 
-  that  LOCKS  ITSELF 


Fran  || to  Here’s  a  bully  work 
Jo  11 CB  UoC  saving  device  and  a 
nan  for  trying  it  out.  This  device 


30  Da 


great  pi  _ _  _ 

does  everything  froin'stretching  wire  fences 
to  lifting  the  wagon  while  you're  shifting 
tho  gears.  As  a  hog-hoist  it’s  a  winner. 
Strings  ’em  np— holds  ’em  up  alone.  Saves 
timo,  money,  muscle  40  different  ways. 
Can’t  be  beat— can’t  let  go.  It’s  a 

JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost— Costs  Little.  It  lifts  loads  like  ordi- 
Tiarv  block  and  tackle.  But  the  minute  you  let  up  on 

Sull  rope  the  automatic  locking:  device  o£  tho 
umbo  grips  onto  the  pull  rope  and  it’s  fast.  Tho 
heavier  the  load  the  tighter  that  grip.  It*8  the  grip 
that  can’t  slip!  It  treats  all  ropes  alike, 
whether  they’re  old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled. 

Adjusts  itself  to  size  of  rope.  Made  of 
best  steel,  critically  tested  and  inspected 
before  shipment.  Shipped  for  30  days’ 

FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed  every¬ 
where*  Nine  different  sizes;  capacity 
400  lbs.  to  6  tons.  Mail  your  name 
and  your  dealer’s  for  the  catalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE  OF¬ 
FER— right  now!  -  (3) 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

>53  Haiti  St.,  Monticello,  la. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  As  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 

Our  large  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  ns  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittenhouse  &  Co.,  154  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St New  Yark 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Drainage  Engineering. 
Consulting  Agriculturist. 

Partial  or  complete  drain  systems  laid  out. 
grades  established,  precise  leveling,  mapping, 
estimates  or  work  supervised.  Drainage,  if 
properly  executed,  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  returning  large  annual  profits.  Sys¬ 
tems  so  laid  out  that  full  100%  efficelncy  will 
be  realized  instead  of  60  to  75%.  It  pays  to 
commence  right.  27  years’  experience  with 
the  real  thing.  Have  over  10  miles  of  round 
tile  drains  in  my  58-acre  Monroe  County 
farm.  During  favorable  years  18  acres  of 
wheat,  clover-alfalfa  and  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  potatoes  have  averaged  per  acre  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat  45  bus.,  clover-alfalfa,  first 

cutting,  over  4  tons  cured  hay,  and  potatoes 
417  bus.  Drainage  results  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tion.  Advice  on  soils  and  crops.  Write  for 
bulletin  B  •  T.  B.  Martin,  102  Standart 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-GRADE  Photo-Finishing  for  Amateur  Photographers— 

Better  results,  lower  rates.  Developing,  print¬ 
ing,  enlarging.  Send  for  price  list  and  specimens  of 
our  work.  HAIRE  BROS.,  362  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


WANTED— To  sell  cheap,  three  brand  new  five-ton 
Wagon  Scales,  8  by  14.  Standard  manufacture. 
Write  Daley  Scale  Agency,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Dept.  No.  6. 


OUPERINTENDENT.— Open  for  engagement  April  1st. 
0  Thoroughly  versed  In  all  up-to-date  methods  of 
agriculture.— Box  206,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fruit  business,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  of  orchard  or  small  fruit  farm;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  E.  P.  ADAMS,  R.D.  No4,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  of  farm  or  estate,  by  married, 
young  American.  Experienced  in  handling  men,  animals  ©I 
all  kind:?,  and  modern  machinery.  A l  references  furnished. 
Address  J.  H.  H.,  Box  116,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  up-to-date  general  farm,  raising 
some  stock,  good  worker;  American;  short-course 
graduate,  2  years’  experence,  prefer  New  Jersey. 

A.  W.  Gelpcke,  65  8th  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TRUCKING  FOREMAN  WANTED 

Working  foreman  for  small  commercial  plant  near 
PeekskiTl.  Take  entire  charge  and  make  pay. 
Poultry  knowledge  advantage.  Address,  with  ref 
erences,  etc.,  Weston,  Shepard  &  Davison,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exports,  97  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM 

In  New  Hampshire,  3  hours  from  Boston,  about 
110  acres.  D.  R.  MARSHALL,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


W 


RITE  to  Mathias  Hahn,  of  Greenwood,  Del.,  for 
Catalog  of  Farm  Bargains.  70  farms  for  sale. 


EAQUC  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelands’ 
rHIimO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


QMA  FARM  or  acrease.  suitable  poultry 

uiiinLL  I  mtlil  raising;  commuting  distance 
Manhattan;  moderate;  state  particulars. 

Address,  S.  F.  E.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 

For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN,  FRUIT  and  POULTRY  FARMS  between  Phila.  & 
New  York.  Mild  climate:  excellent  nearby 
markets;  good  home  surroundings.  Send  for  list 
of  farms.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Buhungton,  N.  J. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  fcfSjyt! 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beantifnl  water  front  farm 
witli  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock.  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


Other  Business  Forces  this  Sacrifice  for  Immediate  Safe 

FARM  of  20U  acres,  twelve-room  bouse,  line  con¬ 
dition,  six-room  tenant  house,  good  condition, 
two  large  barns,  granary,  hog-house;  2*u  miles 
from  railroad  town;  21  young  cows,  3  heifers, 
7  hogs,  four  wagons,  harnesses,  mower,  grain  drill, 
harrows  and  small  tools.  Price,  $7,500.  Terms, 
$3,000  cash,  balance  live  percent, 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  Tort 


Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  *£  4 

from  Pocomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  now,  8- room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  large 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  YEASEY,  Box  11,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


New  York  State  Farms 

We  will  sell  you  better  farm  and  orchard  proper¬ 
ties  (improved),  and  at  lower  prices,  in  New  York 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  More  money  is  made 
in  diversified  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  fruit  growing  in  New  York  than  in  other 
States.  Wo  know,  because  we  are  farmers.  Cali 
on  ns,  or  send  for  our  specimen  list  of  New  York 
farms.  B.  F.  Me  BURNEY  &  CO..  Room  30!), 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  price  for  either  of  three  models— Touring,  five-passenger;  Torpedo,  four-passenger;  or  Roadster,  two-passenger— is 
$1600.  Not  a  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip  either  car  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  for  top.  Disco  Self-Starter,  Demountable 
rims,  BIG  tires,  windshield,  large  gas  tank,  magneto  dual  ignition  system — and  all  things  usually  listed  as  extras  are 
included.  Write  for  illustrations  showing  how  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  “33”  is  simpler  than  any  other  car. 


Don’t  buy  an  automobile  that  ha6  been  forced  out-of-date  by  the  advances  of  engineering 
progress.  Such  depreciation  amounts  to  much  more  than  does  the  effect  of  wear  and  service. 

Cars  not  strictly  up-to-the-minute  in  design  and  equipment  lose  value  more  rapidly  because  of 
that  fact  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  one  notable  exception  to  the  average  car,  in  the  matter  of  simplicity,  for  instance,  is 
Howard  E.  Coffin’s  latest  automobile— "the 

New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  “33” 

It  has  such  advanced  features  that  you  will  find  them  in  com¬ 
bination  on  no  other  automobiles. 

It  has  approximately  1000  fewer  parts  than  has  the  average  car. 

It  is  a  quiet  automobile.  Every  moving  part  is  thoroughly  dust 
proof. 

It  has  a  Self-Starter  that  in  thousands  of  tests  proved  to  be 
98%  efficient  and  which,  for- simplicity  and  efficiency,  is  typical  of 
the  rest  of  the  car. 

The  starter  weighs  but  4 y2  pounds  and  has  but  12  parts. 

There  is  nothing  complicated.  There  is  no  great  weight  to  tax 
the  motor’s  power,  to  weight  the  tires  and  to  invite  the  never  fail¬ 
ing  troubles  that  are  found  in  practically  all  other  starters. 

There  are  no  check  valves  to  leak. 

You  won’t  find  as  simple  a  car  anywhere  as  is  the  HUDSON 
“33.”  All  parts  are  instantly  accessible. 


When  attention  is  required  by  any  part  of  the  car,  it  can  be 
given  without  delay,  extra  cost  or  inconvenience. 

Every  detail  of  equipment  is  complete. 

Easy  riding  springs,  soft  cushions,  high  grade  upholstering, 
and  lines  which  make  the  car  as  graceful  as  a  yacht. 

All  Mr.  Coffin’s  earlier  cars — there  have  been  five  and  all 
famous  too — have  served  as  models  for  other  makes. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  some  other  car,  the  chances  are  it  is 
modeled  after  one  of  Mr.  Coffin’s  earlier  designs.  His  cars  have 
always  set  the  pace.  That  is  why  you  run  great  risk  in  buying  any 
other  automobile  today. 

Think  what  you  lose  when,  next  year  the  then  current  model 
of  the  car  you  now  think  well  of  is  made  to  conform  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  are  introduced  in  the  HUDSON  “33.” 


Same  Price  to  All— Everywhere 


An  important  reason  why  you  should  prefer  the  Self- 
Starting  HUDSON  “33”  is  that  it  is  not  a  “discount  car.” 

Its  price  everywhere  is  the  same  price  to  everyone.  The 
only  difference  in  the  price  you  pay  and  what  is  paid  in  Europe — 
hundreds  are  sold  there — is  the  difference  in  the  duty  and  the 
greater  freight  rates  from  Detroit. 

Dealers  are  not  permitted  to  cut  prices.  They  forfeit  their 
right  to  sell  HUDSON  cars  if  they  do.  This  means  that  your 
neighbor  cannot  buy  for  less  than  you  can.  It  means  that  if 
you  wish  to  sell  after  the  car  has  given  long  service,  and  you 


want  a  new  car,  you  can  get  a  larger  proportion  of  what  you 
paid,  because  no  one  else  has  a  car  which  cost  him  less. 

By  maintaining  the  price  everywhere,  dealers  can  give  a 
real  service  to  their  customers,  impossible  when  a  car  is  sold 
at  a  cut  price. 

Think  over  this  phase  of  the  cut-price  business  before  you 
buy.  You  will  see  the  advantage  of  buying  a  car  that  is  sold 
to  all  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

Send  for  our  big  book  “  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  MOTOR 
CAR.”  It  will  help  you  to  know  values.  It’s  freec 


“See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 99 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


7267  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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J.  H.  HALE  ON  PEACH  VARIETIES. 

Soil,  Season  and  Location. 

In  answering  the  call  for  a  few  words  as  to  peach 
varieties  and  their  adaptability  to  various  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  what  I  may  say,  while  based  on 
experience  and  observation  of  over  40  years  of  com¬ 
mercial  peach  growing,  can  no  doubt  be  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat  by  some  new  convert  to  the  “get 
rich  quick”  peach  boom  that  still  has  its  little  boomlet 
on  parade  in  one  or  more  sections  of  our  great  fruit 
country.  Or  I  myself  may  want  to  review  and  re¬ 
vise  my  opinions  from  time  to  time  as  the  years  roll 
around  and  I  know  more  and  talk  less  than  I  do 
now,  for  each  year,  with  changing  conditions  and 
more  experience,  I  am  coming  to  see  how  little  we 


Carolina,  almost  a  new  race  or  type  of  peaches  that 
have  since  revolutionized  peach  growing  in  America. 
These  have  increased  the  acreage  tenfold,  extending 
planting  into  vast  acres  of  new  territory  far  beyond 
the  old-time  limits  of  peach  possibilities,  and  almost 
entirely  superseding  tbe  old-time  varieties,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
least,  Elberta,  Belle,  Champion,  and  Carman  alone 
supply  fully  one-half  of  all  peaches  produced.  In 
fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  the  Elberta  alone  produces 
one-half  of  all  the' peaches  grown  eat  of  the  Rockies 
to-day,  and  at  that  70  per  cent  of  the  remainder  are 
of  varieties  unknown  25  years  ago.  These  varieties 
being  mostly  of  the  newer  North  China  type  they 
are  hardier  in  fruit  bud,  some  of  them,  notably 
Champion,  Waddell.  Carman  and  Belle,  withstanding 


are  better  adapted  to  heavy  clay  lands  than  are  any 
of  the  others,  and  that  all  thrive  best  on  sandy  loam 
soils  and  yet  may  be  grown  with  fair  degree  of 
success  on  any  soil  not  saturated  with  water  much 
of  the  time.  Aside  from  the  varieties  of  North 
China  type  before  mentioned,  some  few  Mountain 
Rose,  Stump,  Fox  Seedling,  and  Chair’s  Choice  are 
grown  in  New  England  and  New  Jersey;  Crawfords, 
Smock  and  Sal  way  in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio, 
while  more  of  the  old  Persian  type  of  varieties  are 
grown  in  Michigan  than  in  any  other  peach  section, 
probably  because  their  western  markets  still  insist 
on  having  yellow  peaches,  even  if  they  are  not  so 
good  as  the  white  fleshed  varieties,  either  fresh  out 
of  hand  or  for  canning.  There  are  many  yellow 
peaches  of  the  Persian  strain,  while  the  Elberta 


A  TREE  OF  THE  NEW  “FRANK”  PEACH— A  SUCCESS  IN  TEXAS.  Fig.  134. 


really  know  about  peaches  (or  almost  anything  else 
for  that  matter). 

Forty  years  ago  in  my  early  peach  planting  days 
the  most  popular  and  reliable  varieties  were  such  as 
Troth’s  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Mountain  Rose, 
Reeves,  Oldmixon,  the  Crawfords,  Early  and  Late, 
Foster,  Stump,  Morris  White  and  others  of  that 
class,  all  of  the  Persian  type,  and  even  as  late  as 
25  years  ago  Mountain  Rose,  Reeves,  Oldmixon, 
Crawfords,  Stump  and  Smock  were  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  market  varieties  and  made  up  the  bulk  of  peach 
shipments  from  Eastern  orchajds,  though  many  other 
varieties  of  lesser  value  were  also  grown. 

About  this  time  were  originated  the  Elberta,  Belle, 
Waddell,  and  Llieley  in  Georgia;  the  Champion  in 
Illinois,  a  little  later  the  Carman  and  Mamie  Ross 
in  Texas,  and  yet  a  little  later  Greensboro  in  North 


fully  10  degrees  more  of  extreme  freezing  in  Winter 
than  our  old-time  varieties  of  Persian  origin,  and  so 
make  it  possible  to  grow  peaches  at  lower  levels  in 
the  older  peach  belts,  and  extending  plantings  much 
farther  north  than  was  once  thought  possible.  Of 
the  500,000  trees  in  the  orchards  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  100,000  or  more  in  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Southern  New  Hampshire,  probably 
80  per  cent  of  them  are  of  this  type  and  the  same 
is  nearly  true  of  the  newer  peach  orchard  develop¬ 
ments  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Ohio,  while  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  whole 
South  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  trees  now  planted 
belong  to  this  class. 

As  to  their  adaptability  to  different  soils,  my 
observation  north  and  south  rather  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Elberta  and  Hieley,  and  possibly  Champion, 


is  the  only  one  of  the  North  China  type  that  is  yet 
well  known  and  of  great  market  value.  In  the 
mountain  regions  of  Western  Maryland,  and  West 
Virginia,  where  yellow  varieties  later  than  Elberta 
are  in  great  demand,  Smock,  Salway,  Chair’s  and 
others  of  that  class  are  largely  grown. 

Some  varieties  of  peaches  require  much  heavier 
feeding  than  others,  notably  Crosby,  St.  Johns,  Foster, 
Greensboro,  Hieley  and  Elberta,  which  need  about 
double  the  feed  of  Carman,  Champion,  Belle  or  Fox 
on  the  same  land.  So,  too,  with  fruit  thinning,  an 
Elberta  tree  that  is  well  nourished  can  be  so  over¬ 
loaded  that  peaches  touch  one  another,  or  are  even 
in  clusters  of  three  or  more,  and  yet  large,  fine 
peaches  can  be  secured,  while  the  same  treatment 
accorded  to  a  Waddell,  Crosby  or  St.  John  would 
result  in  little  peaches,  no  matter'  how  liberally  the 
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tree  was  fed.  Carman  is  another  variety  that  like 
Elberta,  may  be  left  unthinned  and  yet  produce  fine 
peaches,  though  not  as  large  size  proportionately  as 
the  Elberta.  Peach  thinning  generally  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  size,  beauty  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  while 
weakening  its  shipping  and  keeping  qualities.  Thin- 
skinned  tender  varieties  like  Carman  and  Champion, 
if  they  can  be  left  a  little  over-crowded  on  the  trees 
and  yet  forced  up  to  fair  salable  size,  will  ship  better 
and  keep  longer  than  the  same  varieties  when  proper 
thinning  has  been  practiced. 

An  ideal  crop  of  peaches  can  best  be  had  by  the 
setting  of  a  very  full  crop,  thinning  when  as  large 
as  walnuts  to  3  or  4  inches  apart,  then  a  month  or 
so  later  go  carefully  over  each  tree  and  take  off  every 
peach  that  is  not  showing  good  strong  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  or  has  a  fault  of  any  kind  upon  it.  If 
season  is  favorable  after  that,  what  are  left  should 
be  peaches  as  near  perfection  as  it’s  possible  to 
get  them.  As  to  a  succession  of  varieties  for  home 
use  for  most  Northern  sections  of  the  country,  the 
following  list  ripening  in  succession  from  early  July 
to  October,  will  come  near  filling  the  bill:  Greens¬ 
boro,  Carman,  St.  John,  Champion,  Belle,  Elberta, 
Stump,  Crosby,  Fox,  Stevens  and  Iron  Mountain, 
three  yellow  and  eight  white-fleshed  varieties. 

J.  H.  IIALE. 


SOY  BEANS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

S.  E.  M.,  on  page  189,  asks  for  information  re¬ 
garding  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  in  Wisconsin.  While 
he  wishes  to  hear  only  from  those  of  his  latitude, 
would  say  that  from  the  20th  of  May  until  the  15th  of 
September  is  long  enough  to  mature  any  variety  that 
I  know  of,  certainly  for  hay,  which  is  cut  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  than  for  grain.  Last  year  I  planted 
Mammoth  Yellow,  the  latest  variety  we  have,  on  July 
1;  it  was  in  a  hay  cutting  stage  on  October  1.  Tokyo, 
the  heaviest  yielder  I  have  tested,  planted  at  the  same 
time,  was  two  weeks  earlier.  Nuttal,  planted  July  23, 
was  cut  for  grain  in  September,  producing  25  or  30 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Chernie,  the  earliest  of 
a  score  or  more  varieties  I  have  grown,  volunteered 
in  my  garden  and  was  ready  to  cut  for.  seed  July  1, 
while  Chernie  and  Ito  San,  planted  after  late  potatoes 
on  August  8,  ripened  seed  by  the  first  of  October. 
There  is  one  objection  S.  E.  M.  will  find  in  looking 
for  a  legume  to  take  the  place  of  clover  and  that  is 
there  is  but  one  Soy  bean,  Mammoth  Yellow,  that 
thoroughly  inoculates  itself  the  first  year,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Austin  in  a  lesser  degree.  .S.  E. 
M.  would  be  safe  to  plant  Mammoth  Yellow  and  cut 
for  hay  just  before  frost;  it  makes  a  heavy  growth 
and  excellent  hay.  Plant  in  30-inch  rows,  eight  to  12 
seeds  to  the  foot,  and  cultivate  every  week  or  10  days. 
I  have  eaten  Soy  beans  cooked  as  navy  beans  are,  and 
also  shelled  while  green  as  they  do  Lima  beans,  and 
consider  them  equally  as  good  as  either  are.  They 
will,  however,  require  a  much  longer  time  to  cook. 

Tennessee.  w.  j.  g.  Webster. 


AN  APPLE  ANALYZED. 

One  of  the  readers  has  asked  me  to  “analyze  an 
apple,  giving  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  various 
parts.”  To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  scientific  po¬ 
mology  this  is  quite  necessary  to  be  well  understood. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  I  will  try  to 
make  the  analysis  as  plain  as  can  be,  thus  serving,  if 
possible,  both  the  scientifically  inclined  and  the  more 
ordinary  worker  with  fruits. 

An  apple  is  known  in  science  as  a  pome,  which  is  a 
fruit  that  contains  its  seeds  in  capsules  surrounded  by 
a  fleshy  pulp.  Other  examples  of  the  pomes  are  the 
pear,  quince,  wild  hawthorn  fruits  and  those  of  the 
rose.  All  of  these  have  five  capsules  containing  the 
seeds,  which  together  compose  the  core.  In  making  a 
scientific  or  pomological  description  of  an  apple  we  be¬ 
gin  with  the  outward  appearances.  There  have  been 
various  systems  or  methods  of  classification  by  pomol- 
ogists  for  centuries  past.  Some  of  them  have  been 
very  curiously,  not  to  say  absurdly,  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  real  or  imaginary  characteristics,  while  others 
were  quite  reasonable  and  practical.  The  best  of  them 
all,  according  to  my  judgment,  is  the  system  devised 
and  published  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  in  his 
American  Pomology.  The  first  divisions  in  his  classi¬ 
fication  are  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  vertical  sec¬ 
tions  and  a  re  four  in  number :  Class  I,  Oblate  or 
Flat;  Class  II,  Conical;  Class  III,  Round  or  Globular; 
Class  IV,  Oblong.  Next  comes  the  shape  of  the  cross 
or  transverse  sections,  called  Orders,  of  which  there 
are  two,  Regular  and  Irregular.  The  third  stage  in 
the  system  is  regarding  the  flavor,  which  are  termed 
Sections,  of  which  there  are  two.  Section  1  includes 
the  varieties  that  are  sweet  and  Section  2  those  that 
are  subacid  or  sour.  The  last  set  of  this  descriptive 
classification  is  made  up  of  three  Subsections.  The 
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first  of  these  includes  all  varieties  that  are  yellow  or 
green  and  may  be  blushed  and  even  quite  covered  with 
red  in  some  rare  cases,  but  never  striped.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  striped  and  the  third  russet.  By  this  system 
almost  any  apple  may  be  properly  classified,  and  if 
listed  and  described  in  detail  might  be  identified  by 
any  careful  student  of  pomology.  While  there  was 
never  but  one  edition  of  Doctor  Warder’s  book  on 
apples,  American  Pomology,  and  that  was  issued  in 
1867,  and  many  valuable  varieties  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  since  that  date,  it  is  even  now  the  best  of  all 
our  books  on  apples,  by  which  they  may  be  studied 
and  identified.  While  there  are  great  ranges  of  vari¬ 
ation  within  the  individual  limits  of  any  variety,  there 
are  certain  characteristics  that  are  quite  constant  and 
dependable,  and  upon  these  any  intelligent  classifica¬ 
tion  must  be  based.  Mere  alphabetical  or  other  ordi¬ 
nary  arrangement  is  of  much  less  value. 

To  describe  an  apple  in  such  manner  as  will  lead  to 
an  understanding  of  its  individual  peculiarities  I  have 
made  a  drawing  of  a  specimen  of  the  Delicious  that 
was  grown  in  California.  The  most  important  parts 
are  named  and  poirted  out  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  studied.  To  begin  with,  the  form,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  points  that  anyone  will  notice,  may  be 
flat,  conical,  round  or  oblong,  as  looked  at  from  the 
side,  and  round,  elliptical,  irregular  or  even  angular 
when  observing  from  either  end.  The  size  may  be 
large,  medium  or  small.  The  depression  in  which  the 
stem  is  set  is  called  the  cavity,  and  it  may  be  regular, 
irregular,  or  lipped ;  large  or  small ;  deep,  medium  or 
shallow ;  with  a  steep,  abrupt  or  wide  slope ;  it  may 
have  russet  markings  that  are  large,  medium  or  faint, 
or  none  at  all.  The  stem  may  be  long,  medium  or 
short ;  slender,  stout  or  fleshy.  Sometimes  a  variety 


will  have  stems  of  all  these  descriptions,  but  they  are 
generally  of  one  type.  The  depression  at  the  calyx 
or  blossom  end  of  an  apple  is  called  the  basin.  It 
may  be  regular,  irregular,  waved,  furrowed  or  knobby; 
deep,  medium,  shallow  or  wanting;  wide  or  narrow; 
marked  with  russet  either  cracked  or  smooth.  The 
calyx  may  be  open  or  closed ;  with  the  sepals  long 
or  short,  upright  or  reflexed.  The  surface  is  smooth, 
rough,  bloomed  or  russeted.  The  color,  yellow,  green, 
blushed,  red  striped  and  with  all  possible  variations  of 
intensity  and  lightness  of  shadings,  mottling,  splash- 
ings  and  suffusions.  The  dots  are  very  characteristic 
and  quite  constant.  They  are  numerous  or  scattering; 
large  or  small;  dark  or  light;  round  or  pointed;  with 
light,  dark,  green  and  sometimes  on  raised  bases.  The 
skin  may  be  thick  and  tough  or  thin  and  tender.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  white  or  stained  with  red  and  very 
rarely  pink  throughout;  and  its  texture  may  be  fine 
or  coarse;  firm,  tender  or  soft;  and  in  weight  light 
or  heavy.  The  core  may  be  large,  medium  or  small ; 
conical,  round  or  oblate ;  open  or  closed ;  meeting  or 
separate  from  the  tube.  The  calyx  tube  large  or 
small;  long  or  short.  Axial  diameter  long  or  short. 
Seeds  numerous  or  few;  large  or  small;  plump  or 
narrow;  light  or  dark  brown.  Flavor  sweet,  subacid 
or  sour;  rich  aromatic  or  spicy.  Quality  good,  very 
good,  best  or  poor.  Season  very  early,  early,  mid- 
Summer,  Fall,  early  Winter,  mid-Winter  and  late- 
Winter. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  pomologist  would  describe  an  apple. 
Blanks  for  descriptions  are  prepared  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  records  and  also  by  some  of  the  States.  I  have 
them  for  my  own  private  use  in  keeping  records  of 
the  varieties  I  have  examined.  Paintings,  models  and 
historical  notes  of  all  interesting  fruits  are  also  made 
and  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Pomologist  at  Washington,  which  is  work  that  I 
planned  and  instituted  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that 
office  over  20  years  ago.  These  records  are  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  and  will  be  more  and  more  so  as  time 
advances.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


The  Idolatry  of  the  dollar  seems  to  be  a  popular  form 
of  worship. 

We  find  many  fruit  growers  who  fear  that  the  long 
continued  cold  has  hurt  the  young  apple  trees  as  was  done 
some  years  ago.  Better  look  them  over. 


March  23, 

PROFITABLE  CORN  RAISING. 

Prizes  heretofore  offered  to  stimulate  the  growing 
of  corn  in  New  England  have  been  given  to  those 
producing  the  heaviest  yields  per  acre,  with  little 
regard  to  profit  Last  season  saw  a  change.  The 
Coe-Mortimer  Co.  offered  $500  in  three  prizes,  to 
persons  raising  the  three  most  profitable  acres  of 
corn  in  New  England.  Any  method  could  be  pursued, 
much,  little  or  no  fertilizers  or  manure  would  be  in 
order.  While  no  interest  was  charged  to  the  land, 
a  uniform  price  was  established  for  labor,  and  ran 
per  hour,  as  follows :  One  man,  20  cents ;  man  and 
one  horse,  35  cents;  man  and  two  horses,  50  cents. 
Shelled  corn  of  12  per  cent  moisture  was  placed  at 
75  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  stover,  40  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture,  at  $8  per  ton.  Even  the  cobs  were  included  at 
$7  per  ton.  With  these  regulations  about  60  con¬ 
testants  scattered  all  over  New  England,  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  “to  see  what  they  could  do.” 
I  have  a  Morgan  team ;  they  were  instructed  to  walk 
fast;  they  did,  and  turned  over  one  acre  of  green 
sward  in  just  four  hours,  cost  $2.  The  ground  was 
muck,  with  no  stones,  stumps  or  other  obstructions 
and  being  soft,  like  an  ash-heap,  required  but  two 
hours’  harrowing;  cost,  $1.  There  was  no  rolling, 
marking  or  other  handling  of  the  land.  It  took  40 
minutes  only  to  plant  the  acre.  This  was  done  with 
a  grain  drill  putting  in  three  row's  at  a  time;  cost, 
33J4  cents.  Ten  quarts  of  seed  corn  at  six  cents  per 
quart,  the  price  agreed  upon,  was  used ;  cost,  60  cents. 
There  was  no  cost  for  chemical  or  yard  manure,  this 
being  the  only  acre  reported  in  the  contest  where  no 
manure  whatever  was  used. 

Before  the  corn  was  up,  just  as  the  weed  seeds 
began  to  germinate,  the  ground  was  gone  over  and 
stirred  thoroughly  with  an  improved  weeder.  The 
w’ork  was  perfect.  To  do  this  required  one  man  and 
horse  25  minutes ;  cost,  15  cents.  After  the  corn  was 
well  up  the  ground  was  again  gone  over,  the  teeth  of 
the  weeder  over  the  corn  row's  having  been  removed. 
This  required  two  men  and  one  horse  and  careful 
attention.  But  it  worked.  Two  rows  were  cultivated 
at  a  time.  It  took  33  minutes;  cost,  30  cents.  The 
use  of  the  weeder  for  the  third  time  came  10  days 
later  with  same  expense.  This  concluded  all  team 
work  except  40  minutes  with  a  two-horse  cultivator 
at  an  expense  of  34  cents.  Hand  hoeing,  eight  hours, 
45  minutes,  cost  $1.75.  There  were  also  a  few'  inci¬ 
dental  expenses ;  as  keeping  off  the  crows,  clearing 
out  dead  furrows  for  the  water — which  never  came, 
and  the  like,  making  the  total  expense  of  the  crop 
up  to  July  1,  $7.64  1-3. 

Cutting  the  corn  with  harvester,  setting  it  up,  bind¬ 
ing  tops,  cost  of  twine,  picking  up  scattered  ears, 
husking  the  crop  and  storing  in  corncrib  and  stover 
in  the  barn,  and  all  other  expense  items  were  duly 
accounted  for;  the  entire  expense  of  the  crop — not 
including  interest  on  land,  amounted  to  $26.75.  This 
was  one  of  the  cheapest  of  the  acre  crops  though 
not  the  most  profitable  one. 

COUNTER  ACCOUNT.—' There  were  82  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  harvest  measure;  this  the  chemist  re¬ 
duced  to  a  water-free  basis,  and  added  12  per  cent 
moisture  and  reported  62.5  bushels  of  commercially 
dry  shelled  corn.  This  at  75  cents  per  bushel  equals 
$46.87  for  the  grain.  The  cobs  and  stover  were  valued 
at  $12.72,  making  total  receipts  $59.59.  Deducting 
total  expense,  $26.75,  and  we  have  $32.84  as  the  net 
profit.  Lest  a  wrong  inference  be  drawn  from  the 
above  recital,  permit  an  explanatory  word.  While 
using  no  chemical  fertilizers  in  this  contest,  the 
w'riter  is  in  favor  of  their  discreet  use,  having  applied 
a  ton  on  one  acre  last  year.  But  in  this  contest,  the 
man  using  no  fertilizers,  and  accounting  for  none, 
w'orked  at  an  advantage,  provided  his  land  contained 
available  fertility  for  one  good  corn  crop,  and  he 
ought,  and  other  things  being  equal,  w'ould  have  been 
nominally  first  instead  of  fourth  in  the  list.  But 
“other  things”  w'ere  not  equal.  Elijah  was  not  here, 
but  a  terrific  drought  was.  The  corn  leaves  turned 
white,  asi  if  bitten  by  frost.  For  weeks  they  sighed 
for  rain,  but  none  came,  and  to  make  a  painful 
climax,  there  were  present  in  the  soil  wireworms 
by  the  million.  They  ruined  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
crop,  and  imposed  a  heavy  toll  upon  all  the  rest. 
Nevertheless,  including  value  of  stover,  that  acre, 
without  any  applied  fertilizers  w'hatever,  produced 
62j4  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  costing  only  22 /2 
cents  per  bushel.  Truly  corn  is  king.  l.  w.  peet. 

Vermont. 


LONG  WINTER. — From  all  over  the  country  come 
reports  of  the  fearful  cold  of  the  Winter  now  (let  us 
hope)  passing  away.  There  has  been  much  suffer¬ 
ing  both  north  and  south.  Reports  from  Florida 
even  state  that  the  usually  mild  Winter  has  often 
been  cold  and  raw.  Yet  there  have  been  others!  For 
instance,  look  at  the  snow  scene  at  Fig.  138.  You 
might  not  think  it,  but  this  was  taken  April  9  of  last 
year  at  a  point  only  35  miles  north  of  Philadelphia ! 
It  was  probably  “warm  snow”  and  did  little  damage, 
but  it  looks  like  the  South  Pole ! 


1912. 

SWEET  POTATO  CULTURE. 

Part  II. 

PLANTING. — It  is  advisable  not  to  plant  sweet  po¬ 
tato  sprouts  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed,  about 
the  time  when  corn  is  coming  up.  In  this  section 
planting  is  begun  about  May  15,  and  continues  to 
about  June  25.  The  plants  should  be  set  a  little 
deeper  in  transplanting  than  they  were  in  the  hot¬ 
beds,  so  that  the  tender  part  of  the  stem  shall  not  be 
exposed.  It  is  best  always  to  water  plants  when 
setting,  unless  rain  precedes  planting,  before  plants 
show  signs  of  wilting.  We  use  a  hand  plant  setter, 
which  does  good  work,  setting  plants  perfectly  erect 
with  roots  straight  downward,  watering  and  cover¬ 
ing,  all  in  one  operation.  With  this  planter  one  man 
can  set  about  5,000  to  7,000  in  10  hours.  Transplant¬ 
ing  machines  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  where 
large  areas  are  planted,  and  quantity  rather  than 
quality  of  work  is  considered.  When  ground  is  wet 
the  trowel  is  the  best  implement  to  use;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rarely  advisable  to  set  sweet  potatoes  immedi¬ 
ately  after  rain,  since  almost  invariably  cool  weather 
follows,  which  checks  the  plant  in  its  most  critical 
period  of  life.  Remember  the  sweet  potato  is  of 
tropical  origin,  and  can  stand  drought  and  hot  sun¬ 
shine  better  than  a  cold  rainstorm.  Where  flea 
beetles  or  tortoise  beetles  are  troublesome,  plants 
should  be  dropped  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  arsenate 
of  lead  to  five  to  10  gallons  of  water.  In  the  hot¬ 
beds  plants  may  be  sprayed  with  the  above.  The 
critical  period  of  the  sweet  potato  plant  ends  when 
it  begins  to  send  out  vigorous  vines.  It  is  only  im- 
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be  dug  in  damp  cloudy  weather,  especially  in  loamy 
soil;  this  does  not  necessarily  affect  their  keeping 
quality,  but  mars  their  appearance,  and  affects  their 
market  value.  The  soil  should  be  dry  enough  to 
crumble  and  the  tubers  exposed  to  several  hours  of 
sunshine,  whenever  possible.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bruise  the  tuber,  especially  if  to  be  stored 
for  Winter,  as  every  bruise  of  the  skin  leaves  an 


HARVESTING  SWEET  POTATOES.  Fig.  136. 


unsightly  black  scar.  The  tubers  remain  attached 
to  the  stem  and  are  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  slightly 
shaking  them  to  allow  the  adhering  soil  to  fall  off, 
and  laid  from  two  rows  onto  one.  While  the  clusters 
lie  side  by  side  and  before  any  are  picked  from  the 
stem,  I  personally  pass  up  and  down  the  rows  and 
gather  my  seed,  selecting,  not  single  specimens,  but 
ideal  clusters  (see  Fig.  136).  Hills  bearing  unshapely, 
overgrown  or  culls,  are  rejected,  no  matter  how 
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best  method  is  careful  selection  of  seed.  In  picking 
them  from  the  vines  they  are  laid  from  two  double 
rows  onto  one,  thus  four  rows  are  laid  together. 
They  are  now  left  to  dry  several'  hours,  then  they 
are  carefully  laid  (not  thrown)  into  crates  or  baskets 
and  carted  to  the  storage  room,  or  shipped  to  market. 
All  culls  should  be  gathered ;  they  make  good  feed 
for  stock;  especially  hogs  thrive  and  fatten  on 
sweet  potatoes  and  make  a  valuable  by-product  to 
the  grower.  geo.  h.  liepe. 

New  Jersey. 


HOW  DOES  POTATO  BLIGHT  SPREAD? 

Sometime  ago  at  a  farmers’  institute  held  near  here  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne  made  the  statement  that  the  potato  blight 
was  carried  over  in  the  tuber  and  this  on  being  planted, 
decayed,  the  blight  spores  making  their  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  were  driven  on  under  side  of  leaf  by  show¬ 
ers.  If  this  is  so,  what  protection  docs  a  spray  give  when 
put  on  top  of  leaf?  It  is  claimed  when  the  blight  once 
gets  inside  of  leaf  sprays  are  useless,  as  it  spreads  from 
inside.  I  have  been  spraying  potatoes  for  years,  and  am 
certain  it  pays,  though  we  sometimes  have  the  blight  even 
when  tops  are  well  sprayed.  I  have  noticed  that  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  grayish  black  soil  potatoes  almost  without 
fail  suffer  blight  about  first  of  August,  and  this  regardless 
of  spraying  or  the  kind  of  manure  or  fertilizer  used.  It 
used  to  be  an  accepted  theory  that  the  blight  was  bred 
on  weeds  and  bushes  and  carried  by  wind  to’  potatoes. 
IIow  long  will  it  be  before  this  later  theory  will  be  ex¬ 
ploded  ?  Last  year  a  good  many  of  my  potatoes  on  the 
high  dry  knolls  were  black  inside,  sandy  soil,  and  at  this 
time  some  of  the  potatoes  in  cellar  are  putting  out  sprouts. 
These  potatoes  upon  being  cut  opon  are  found  to  be  black 
or  with  black  specks  inside.  a.  s.  u. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  day  of  progress.  It  is  true  that  formerly 


HARVESTING  A  CROP  OF  SWEET  POTATOES  ON  A  SOUTH  JERSEY  FARM.  Fig.  137. 


mediately  after  planting  that  insect  enemies  are 
troublesome. 

CULTIVATION. — Sweet  potatoes  require  frequent 
cultivation  and  plenty  of  hoeing  to  keep  them  free 
from  weeds  until  the  vines  cover  the  entire  field, 
usually  requiring  about  four  or  five  horse  cultivations 
and  two  or  three  hoeings.  A  riding  cultivator  with 
weeder  attachment  works  well  where  the  soil  is  free 
from  trash.  By  using  the  riding  cultivator  often, 
and  being  careful  to  go  over  the  rows  in  the  same 
direction  each  time,  they  can  be  worked  quite  late 
without  injuring  the  vines.  Vine  lifters  on  one- 
horse  cultivators  are  also  used,  but  do  not  work 
satisfactorily  under  all  conditions.  Where  work  has 
not  been  done  in  time,  and  vines  have  become  mat¬ 
ted,  they  have  to  be  turned  by  hand  or  with  a  smooth 
stick,  in  order  to  permit  thorough  cultivation,  and 
destroy  all  weeds.  The  old  proverb,  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  applies  more  truly  to  sweet  potato  cul¬ 
ture  than  to  most  other  crops.  Some  growers  hill 
with  cultivator  at  last  cultivation ;  this,  however,  is 
not  necessary  except  in  very  damp  soil  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  tubers  from  frost  where  digging  is  to  be  done 
very  late.  In  dry  seasons  it  may  even  prove  injuri¬ 
ous.  Rooting  of  vines  it  is  now  generally  understood 
will  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  tubers, 
and  violent  interference  with  the  vines  is  injurious. 
If,  however,  weeds  are  seen  rising  above  the  vines 
after  cultivation  ceases  they  should  be  pulled  by 
hand,  or  if  close  to  the  plant,  cut  with  at  knife  or 
other  implement. 

HARVESTING. — Where  the  acreage  is  small  a 
common  plow,  with  the  moldboard  cut,  or  broken  off 
about  half  way,  so  as  not  to  turn  the  furrow  com¬ 
pletely  over,  but  leave  the  hills  so  they  can  be  easily 
pulled  up  by  hand,  works  fairly  well ;  it  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  revolving  cutters  for  cutting  the  vines.  In 
large  plantations  a  special  sweet  potato  plow  or  scoop 
digger  should  be  used.  Sweet  potatoes  should  not 


perfect  single  specimens  may  be.  From  these  clusters 
the  medium  sized  (which  are  best  for  seed)  are 
saved.  Every  grower  has  at  hand  the  means  to  guard 
against  deterioration,  and  improves  his  stock  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  seed.  The  writer  has  bought  seed 
from  growers  and  seed  houses,  which  almost  in- 


APRIL  SCENE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Fig.  138. 


variably  was  roots  and  not  tubers  at  all;  from  some 
of  these  1  selected  the  best,  and  propagated  a  few 
plants,  but  they  failed  to  produce  desirable  types,  and 
after  several  experiments  I  have  discarded  them  all, 
and  concluded  that  if  one  wished  improved  stock  the 


it  was  supposed  the  blight  spores  of  potatoes  wintered 
in  leaves,  weeds,  etc.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  spores 
winter  over  in  the  old  tubers,  and  apparently  nowhere 
else,  as  I  stated  at  Bacon  Hill.  When  the  soil  warms 
up  and  is  full  of  water  these  spores  multiply  very 
fast,  some  of  them  naturally  come  to  the  surface  and 
are  more  likely  to  find  a  lodgement!  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  although  not  all  of  them  lodge  there.  If 
it  were  possible  to  protect  this  side  of  the  leaf  by 
spray  and  there  was  no  further  infestation  from  more 
spores  coming  to  the  surface,  one  spraying  would  en¬ 
tirely  protect  them.  To  spray  early  then,  before  these 
spores  come  from  the  ground,  protects  the  upper  side, 
and  to  some  extent  the  lower  side,  when  the  nozzles 
are  turned  upward,  as  they  should  be.  It  should  be 
apparent  from  the  above  that  if  the  spraying  is  de¬ 
layed  until  this  infection  takes  place  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  control  the  disease,  and  explains  why 
the  questioner  and  others  have  not  always  had  com¬ 
plete  success  in  spraying  for  blight.  The  spores  have 
already  gained  an  entrance,  and  working  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  spread  by  the  wind  to  other  vines  and 
fields.  If  the  upper  surface  is  covered  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  infection.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
trouble  on  the  “grayish  black  soil”  is  not  blight  at  all. 
I  suggest  that  some  of  these  leaves  be  sent  to  Prof.  F. 
C.  Stewart,  Geneva,  or  Prof.  H.  H.  Whetzel,  Ithaca, 
for  examination.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  “black 
specks”  referred  to  are  a  comparatively  new  disease. 
Send  specimens  to  either  or  both  of  the  above  named 
professors.  I  was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  this  in¬ 
quirer  was  not  clear  as  to  my  statement,  and  regretted 
that  I  was  compelled  to  leave  for  New  Jersey  before 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him.  e.  van  alstyne 


Prop.  H.  L.  Bolley  of  North  Dakota  is  working  out  a 
proposition  which  may  have  a  great  bearing  upon  western 
farming.  Some  of  the  old  wheat  lands  in  the  Northwest 
are  giving  smaller  yields  of  wheat.  The  theory  has  been 
that  this  indicates  soil  failure  or  loss  of  plant  food.  Prof. 
Ilolley’s  experiments  show  that  the  decreased  yields  are 
often  due  to  diseases — parasites  which  cause  root  rot  and 
blight.  If  this  proves  true  methods  will  be  found  to 
combat  these  diseases  and  save  the  yields. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  ,of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  &  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pu'  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


TRIMMING  AND  CARING  FOR  GRAPES. 


I  read  an  article  with  the  above 
named  caption  that  is  open  to  criticism. 
The  care  of  grapes  is  the  same  whether 
for  the  home  or  the  vineyard,  and  the 
method  of  training  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  circumstances.  In  the  West,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  far  East,  Italy,  Spain, 
etc.,  no  trellis  is  used,  as  wood  is  not 
procurable,  but  in  Michigan  and  the 
other  States  the  crop  is  supported  by 
trellis.  On  our  farm  four  canes  are 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  root  stock, 
being  guided  till  they  reach  to  longi¬ 
tudinal  wires  by  being  tied  with  tarred 
twine.  We  use  cedar  posts  eight  feet 
long  set  in  the  ground  about  2^  feet, 
with  the  butt  end  throughout  coated  with 
hot  coal  tar  from  the  gas  works.  The  end 
posts  are  braced  so  that  the  wires  may 
be  drawn  taut  It  is  a  mistake  to  bore 
holes  in  the  posts  and  run  wires  through 
them  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  or 
in  fact  .  any  distance,  as  it  allows  of 
the  accumulation  of  moisture,  and  a 


B  C 


POST  Fig.  138. 


A,  mould  for  making  posts;  B,  front  view  of  finished 
post;  C,  side  view  of  finished  post. 


wire  at  this  height  very  naturally  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  and  the  picking  of  the  crop.  Any 
obstruction  that  prevents  getting  readily 
from  one  row  of  vines  to  the  next  is 
an  error.  The  cross  arms,  if  made  of 
lx4-inch  board  and  secured  with  three 
nails,  need  not  have  the  wire  braced 
from  the  end  of  the  arms  to  the  post. 
To  hold  the  longitudinal  wires  we 
saw  a  shallow  notch  in  the  upper  edge 
of  the  cross-arms ;  this  is  sufficient,  and 
being  daubed  with  tar  keeps  out  mois¬ 
ture.  At  best  wood  will  rot  and  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  now  of  replacing 
the  wooden  posts  with  one  made  of 
concrete.  A  rectangular  box  is  made 
tapering  from  six  inches  at  the  base  to 
four  inches  at  the  top  and  eight  feet 
long,  open  along  one  side.  This  box 
is  made  with  only  two  sides  tapering, 
the  others  arc  straight.  In  the  ends  of 
the  box  we  bore  four  holes,  near  the 
outer  edge,  for  the  admission  of  four 
strands  of  galvanized  telephone  wire; 
these  are  passed  through  the  box  from 
end  to  end  and  made  taut.  The  box 
is  then  laid  on  its  side,  the  open  side 
up,  and  filled  with  concrete:  One  part 
best  Portland  cement,  three  parts  sand 
and  water  to  make  quite  wet.  With 
a  trowel  the  upper  surface  is  smoothed 
off.  At  the  upper  or  smaller  end  of 
the  post  are  inserted  in  the  wet  con¬ 
crete  two  one-quarter-inch  bolts,  the 
head  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the 
shank  protruding  an  inch  or  more.  The 
bolts  are  four  inches  apart  and  two 


inches  from  the  top  of  the  post.  One  is 
two  inches  and  the  other  six  inches 
from  the  top.  To  these  bolts  are 
screwed  the  cross-arms  24  inches  longt 
when  the  post  has  set  and  hardened. 
The  box  or  form,  is  so  made  that 
six  or  eight  or  more  posts  may  be 
made  at  one  time.  This  makes  a  post 
that  will  last  for  all  time,  and  need 
no  repairs.  The  end  posts  will  of 
course  need  bracing  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  wooden  ones.  When  the 
canes  have  reached  the  wires  they  are 
loosely  tied  to  the  wire  and  pruned 
back  to  the  second  bud  of  the  new 
wood.  We  find  it  good  practice  to 
prune  the  vines  just  about  the  time  of 
picking  the  fruit,  or  a  little  later,  but 
in  no  case  do  we  let  it  go  till  Spring, 
as  the  “bleeding”  at  that  time  weakens 
the  vine  and  stunts  both  vine  and  fruit. 
Grapes  do  nice  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  and  the  ground  should  be  kept  clean 
and  well  worked.  To  give  the  vines 
a  uniform  influence  from  the  sun  and 
air,  plant  the  vineyard  in  rows  running 
north  and  south  and  on  high,  well- 
drained  ground.  Herman  haupt,  jr. 

Fruits  for  Delaware. 

J.  A.  M.,  Millsboro,  Del. — What  are  the 
best  cherries,  plums  and  pears  for  Southern 
Delaware,  sandy  high  land  close  to  water? 
What  are  the  best  peaches  for  the  same 
land,  commercially  and  for  home  use? 

Ans. — All  the  best  cherries  should 
thrive  well  in  your  section.  Of  the 
sour  cherries  the  Montmorency  will  be 
the  best  for  market.  Then  of  the  early 
ones  the  May  Duke  and  Purple  Guigne. 
Of  the  finer  hearts  and  Bigarreaus  the 
Black  Tartarian,  Luellen,  Gov.  Wood, 
Elton  and  Napoleon.  Of  plums,  I  would 
suggest  of  the  American  sorts  Wild 
Goose,  Wayland  and  Golden  Beauty.  Of 
the  European  varieties  the  following 
will  be  most  likely  to  succeed :  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Damson,  German  Prune  and 
Fellenberg.  Of  the  Japanese  varieties 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Red  June,  Sat- 
suma  and  Wickson.  For  a  succession 
of  peaches  the  Greensboro  is  the  best 
early,  has  about  taken  the  place  of 
Amsden  or  Alexander.  Mountain  Rose 
is  also  good  and  medium  early.  Cham¬ 
pion  is  good  and  uncommonly  hardy  in 
the  bloom.  Oldmixon  Free  is  one  of 
the  finest  older  peaches.  Crawford’s 
Late,  Elberta  and  Ray.  The  last  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  late  peaches,  large 
and  showy  and  of  better  quality  than 
Elberta.  Of  course  the  list  might  be 
longer,  but  these  will  give  you  a  good 
series.  For  the  very  latest  peach  Chair’s 
Choice  is  very  good.  w.  f.  massey. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Henyards. 

It  may  interest  M.  A.  P.,  page  230, 
to  know  that  some  of  the  best  fruit 
in  this  country  is  grown  in  poultry- 
yards.  In  a  neighborhood  where  the 
trees  are  only  slightly  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale,  the  first  scale  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hog 
pen  or  poultry  yard.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  English  sparrows 
go  for  miles  to  feed  with  the  chickens 
and  hogs.  Any  time  from  June  to 
November  the  sparrows  that  roost  on 
infested  trees  may  have  the  young 
crawling  scale  on  their  feet,  and  as  they 
generally  light  on  a  tree  before  going 
to  the  ground  to  feed,  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  that  tree  being  infested. 
But  this  only  applies  to  a  neighborhood 
where  there  are  only  a  few  scale; 
where  orchards  are  generally  infested 
and  where  wild  fruit  trees  and  even 
forest  trees  keep  up  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  young  moving  scale,  the 
poultry  yard  cannot  be  much  worse 
than  other  parts  of  the  farm.  One 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  in  the 
Spring  before  the  blossoms  open  will 
clean  the  trees  for  the  time  and  I  have 
never  known  the  scale  to  increase 
enough  in  one  season  to  injure  either 
tree  or  fruit. 

When  we  consider  that  100  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur  can  be  made  right  at 
home  for  50  cents  (not  including  labor) 
and  that  it  is  one  of  our  best  fungici¬ 
des,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  let  the  San  Jose  scale  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  family  having  a  good 
supply  of  fruit.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  pears  where  they  would 
get  any  great  amount  of  poultry  ma¬ 
nure;  it  contains  too  much  nitrogen 
and  may  cause  spray  blight.  I  believe 
that  Mrs.  Hen  will  give  this  appeal 
for  a  shady  run  her  unqualified  en¬ 
dorsement.  A.  T.  B. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Northern-grown  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS,  $2.00  per  1.000.  Write  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  J.  V.  MEEOBR,  North  Girard,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  0-18 


Over  Forty 
$2.50  gerJ.OOO, 


Varieties,  at 
Descriptive 

Cool  Spring,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  IUus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.VTRDIN.  Hartiy,  Delaware. 


MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Berry,  75  cents  per  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

BEEKMAN  &  WILSON,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

50,000  Wilder  &  Fays 

One  and  two  year  old,  $14  to  $18  per  M.  5,000  lots 

less.  J,  F.  YV  YG ANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 

STRAWBERRY  FRANTS— All  the  new  and 
old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Illus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartiy,  Del. 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES!  ail.  Reliable,  Intcrcat- 

ing  and  instructive.  AIA  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

Of  A  WT<?  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
•  Lnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  hook  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES.  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STR  A WRFR R IFS-Get  tlie  l3est  p>a»tsat 

O  I  XY/l  YY  DLiIVlvlEiO  low  prices.  Send  for  ou 
30th  Annual  Catalog.  Try  BET! 
one. 


•our 

new 


mual  Catalog.  Try  BETHEL,  best  ne 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20lli  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO,  R-8  Bridgman,  Mich. 

FRUIT  At  Wholesale  FROM 

TDrrc  Fresh  dug  stock,  free  nnuirD 
*  ItLrO  from  scale,  and  trueto  kiKU  W  Ltv 
name.  All  kinds— lowest  prices— guaranteed  stock. 
Send  us  your  planting  list  for  quotation.  We  invito 
comparison.  Catalog  FREE.  Established  1879. 

L.  W.  HALL  8  CO  ,  875  Culler  Building,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
L'AMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y 

Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant.  Pepper  &  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

nAT«t-Reg  Swedish  Select,  Sensation  and  Bi3 
UM  I  O  jcour.  Samples  free.  Also  SEED  CORN, 
Send  for  catalog.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sous,  Melrose,  Ohio- 


Trees  at  Wholesale  Prices 

We  have  no  agents.  Weselldirectonly.  You  pay 
us  about  half  what  agents  charge  and  get  trees 
guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
We  Prepay  Freight 
On  orders  amountingto$7.50netorover.  We 
grow  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Quince,  Shade  and  Ornamental  trees. 
Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  plants.  See 
exceptionally  low  prices  in  1912 Catalog  F 
Wa.  PMIOTEE^^^ON^g^g£SenecaJtLY^^i 


Make  Your  $5,000 

Farm  Worth  $25,000 

It  takes  good  management  and  many 
acres  to  produce  $t,ooo  net  from  grain 
and  stock.  Good  management  on  only 
a  few  acres  will  produce  $1,000  net 
growing  fruit.  A  fruit  farm  of  the  same 
size  as  a  grain  farm,  with  the  same 
amount  of  work,  will  yield  $5,000  where 
the  grain  farm  yields  $1,000  and  will  be 
worth  five  times  as  much  when  offered 
for  sale. 

With  modem  methods  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  every 
year.  You  can  sell  this  fruit  for  at  least 
three  times  the  producing  cost.  If  you 
have  ambition,  energy,  and  sufficient 
capital,  you  are  safe  in  planting  an  or¬ 
chard.  If  you  know  how,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  don’t  let  that  hinder  you 
— we’ll  tell  you.  j  _ j 

“How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit** 

A  book  that  explains  what  is  needed, 
why  it's  needed,  and  how  to  do  it. 
Nearly  150  pages ;  90  pictures  that  show 
how.  Free  to  customers  who  buy  $5 
worth  or  more  of  trees.  To  others  50 
cents,  rebated  on  first  $5  order,  r 

Our  live  1912  catalog,  ready  fa  Feb¬ 
ruary,  sent  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Trappe  Are.  Berlin,  Maryland 

Valuable  Farms  for  Sale 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million 
120  acres  planted  in  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
tho  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  trne  to  name. 
Also  Raspberry,  Black  berry,  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants, Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
tCultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


m 


500,000 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  for  Sale. 

Also,  eight  of  the  very  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  STRAWBERRIES  on  tho 
market.  We  have  selected  these  eight  kinds  out  of 
a  hundred.  We  also  havo  a  few  pounds  of  selected 
New  Stone  Tomato  seed — the  kina  that  grow  the  big 
crops.  This  seed  was  saved  from  tho  best  tomatoes 
we  could  get.  and  will  please  anyone  that  wants 
something  extra  fine.  Our  1912  Catalogue  will  bo 
mailed  to  you  for  the  asking,  giving  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  Roots,  Plants  and  Seed.  Tomato  seed  $1.00 

fter  lb.,  postpaid.  CALEB.  BOGGS  8  SON,  "  Romance  ” 
iced, Plant  and  Truck  Farm.  CHESW0L0,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varieties,  $2.90  per  thousand.  Largo  discount  on  largo 
orders.  Strawberry  plants:  52  of  the  earliest,  latest  largest, 
most  productive  varieties  grown.  Full  line  of  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Rhubarb,  Cabbage  plants, 
Fruit  trees.  Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  -  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

IX.  S.  WILEY  cfc  SOM, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  havo  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  aro 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 
Box:  13,  Caytiga,  M.  Y. 


established  1885 
250  Acres 


MOST  POPULAR  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1 
8eckel  Pear,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Bing  Sweet 
Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince.  1  Maloney  Prune,  all  4  ft.  high, 
GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue;  1  Niagara,  white;  1  Dela¬ 
ware,  red.  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection,  red;  1  Cham¬ 
pion,  black;  1  White  Grape,  best  white.  4  Rhubarb 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect;  all  for  $1.00. 

Every  farm  and  village  garden  should  have  this  col¬ 
lection,  Send  SI  .00  today.  The  bargain  will  surprise  you. 

Everybody  write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  of 
GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  TREES. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  dansville73n  y. 

It  A  N  SV 1 1,1, 1" 'S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 


$1.22 

DANSVILLE 

GROWN 

Best  Known 

$1.22 


Capital, 

$60,000.00 


1  Good  Fruit 

KoWis#>IG*ow  hi 


LOOK 


ftXtlA.Y’  l&ROi.  NQ.V  «  G'  ~* 


Here  is  the  book  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for .  lt9s  free  for  the  asking •  A 
complete  treatise  on  fruit  growing . 


It  tells  you  where  to  plant — how  to  plant  and  what  to  plant. 

It  also  contains  a  true  description  of  all  varieties  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Berries,  etc.?  and  it  tells  you  where 
to  buy  at  cost  from  a  firm  that  guarantee  their  stock. 

You  cannot  make  a  mistake  if  you  have  this  book  to  guide  you. 

We  are  sending  this  book  Free  to  all  readers  of  The  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  who  answer  this  ad. 

Simply  write  your  name  on  a  post  card  and  mail  to  us  today. 
Don't  delay.  Send  for  this  book  now  and  see  what  a  great  help  it 
will  be  to  you. 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


9  Reilly  Road, 


Bansi/ille,  IM .  V. 
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FIGHT  AGAINST  CODLING  MOTH. 

Part  II. 

The  returns  from  the  check  or  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  for  the  three  years  during 
which  these  experiments  have  been  in 
progress  are  of  exceptional  interest, 
since  they  afford  the  only  reliable  basis 
for  comparison.  First,  we  should  note 
that  only  68.78  per  cent,  of  all  the  fruit 
on  the  check  trees  was  free  from  worms, 
about  one-third,  namely,  31.22  per  cent 
being  more  or  less  injured  by  Codling 
moth  larvae.  This  fruit,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  sprayed  trees,  was  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  the  character  of  the  injury 
determined.  We  found  that  about  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  wormy 
fruit  had  been  entered  at  the  blossom 
end,  or,  in  other  words,  20.95  per  cent  of 
the  total  yield  was  end-wormy,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  great  importance  of  spraying  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  young 
caterpillars  or  apple  worms  before  they 
can  enter  the  fruit.  With  the  above  in 
mind  let  us  study  the  results  obtained 
on  the  plots  sprayed  once,  twice,  three 


end  and  side  wormy,  to  their  respective 
groups)  shows  a  ratio  of  1  to  6l/2-,  1  to 
7+ ;  1  to  314 ;  1  to  1-f-  and  1  to  1 — 
between  the  end  and  the  side  wormy. 
It  would  seem  as  though  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  were  necessary  to  show  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  execution  results 
from  the  poison  applied  early  at  the 
blossom  end  and  produces  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  end  wormy  apples. 

The  necessity  of  fhorough  work  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  even  for  a  practical  fruit 
grower,  to  cover  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
This  was  well  brought  out  in  1909.  One 
experimental  tree  was  sprayed  to  the 
thorough  satisfaction  of  a  fruit  grower, 
yet  the  supervising  entomologist  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  was 
not  thoroughly  treated.  The  condition 
was  not  corrected,  a  record  was  made 
and  the  returns  at  picking  time  showed 
that  this  poorly  sprayed  tree  produced 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  more  wormy 
apples  than  any  other  in  the  plot,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  one 


SPRAYED  TWICE— 12.30  PER  CENT  SOUND— ONLY  SEVEN  WORMY.  Fig.  139. 

times  and  once  late  during  the  above  of  the  heavier  laden  trees  and  should 
mentioned  three-year  period.  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  have 

The  single  application  resulted  in  se-  yielded  a  higher  percentage  of  sound 
curing  from  82.08  to  98.96  per  cent  of  fruit.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
sound  fruit  on  the  various  plots,  or  an  show  that  our  general  results  have  not 
average  of  97.23  per  cent  for  the  entire  been  greatly  superior  to  what  others 
period.  The  minimum  percentage  oc-  have  obtained  in  different  sections  of 
curred  on  a  plot  which  was  hardly  typ-  the  country.  The  tests  with  but  one 
ical  in  all  respects  of  what  we  consider  spray  have  not  been  so  numerous,  and 
a  well-kept  commercial  orchard,  and  is  UP  to  within  a  few  years  were  conducted 
therefore  somewhat  lower  than  should  under  conditions  where  error  could  not 
obtain  under  normal  conditions.  More-  be  easily  eliminated.  It  is  only  fair  to 
over,  this  result  was  obtained  in  1910,  add  that  other  experimenters  have  ob- 
a  year  when  the  second  brood  was  ex-  tained  substantially  the  same  results 
cessively  injurious.  The  two  sprayings  from  one  thorough  spraying, 
gave  a  percentage  of  sound  fruit,  rang-  The  available  data  justifies  the  con¬ 
ing  from  83.45  to  99.54  per  cent,  or  an  elusion  that  in  normal  years,  with  a 
average  of  97.65  per  cent  of  sound  fruit,  fairly  abundant  crop,  one  early  spraying 
The  three  sprayings  produced  from  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  the  blos- 
98.99  to  99.54  per  cent  of  sound  fruit,  soms  fall,  should  result  in  securing  95 
or  an  average  of  99.22  per  cent.  This  to  98  per  cent  of  sound  fruit.  A  slight 
data  is  relatively  too  high,  since  no  plots  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  second  treat- 
were  sprayed  three  times  in  1910  and,  ment  given  three  weeks  later,  and  an 
as  a  consequence  the  three-spray  system  additional  gain  from  a  third  spraying, 
was  not  subjected  to  the  severe  test  the  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  returns 


one  and  two  sprays  underwent  during 
the  year  the  second  brood  was  so  abun¬ 
dant. 

Three  other  plots  were  sprayed  in 
1910  and  1911  once  and  late,  namely, 
about  three  weeks  after  blossoming  time, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  data 
on  the  relative  value  of  this  application. 
The  percentage  of  sound  fruit  ranged 
from  57.35  to  93.57  per  cent  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  77.47  per  cent  of  sound  fruit. 
This  last  percentage  is  approximately 
midway  between  the  average  of  97.23  per 
cent  of  sound  fruit  resulting  from  one 
application  and  the  sound  fruit  obtained 
on  check  trees,  namely,  68.78  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  this  one  late  spraying 
is,  other  things  being  equal,  only  about 
one-half  as  effective  as  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment  given  within  a  week  or  10  days 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  preferably  in 
the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  part  of 
this  period. 

A  study  of  the  wormy  fruit  shows 
that  the  great  reduction  in  wormy  ap¬ 
ples  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
young  apple  worms  as  they  attempt  to 
enter  the  blossom  end,  and  indicates 
in  no  uncertain  manner  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  thoroughly  spraying  the 
blossom  ends  of  the  young  fruit.  The 
average  percentage  of  end  wormy  fruit 
for  the  three  years  on  plots  sprayed  but 
once  was  only  .394  per  cent ;  for  two 
sprayings,  .308  per  cent ;  for  three  spray¬ 
ings,  .185  per  cent,  while  on  the  check 
trees  it  was  20.95  per  cent,  the  plots 
sprayed  but  once  and  then  three  weeks 
after  blossoming,  producing  12.26  per 
cent  of  end  wormy  apples.  If,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  we  raise  pro  rata 
the  yield  on  the  plots  sprayed  but  once 
late  and  also  those  on  the  check  trees, 
we  find  an  interesting  condition.  Those 
sprayed  once,  twice,  thrice,  once  late  and 
the  check  trees  produced  respectively, 
2,738,  2,204,  807,  15,034  and  30,888  wormy 
apples,  there  being  a  perceptible  de¬ 
crease  in  injured  fruit  with  successive 
sprayings,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  wormy  apples  on  the  late 
sprayed  trees — wormy  fruit  was  espe¬ 
cially  abundant  on  the  checks.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  end  wormy  and 
side  wormy  (adding  those  apples,  both 


from  the  latter  two  are  comparatively 
small,  so  far  as  the  Codling  moth  is 
concerned,  though  ample  to  meet  the 

Continued  on  page  395. 

<Q^The“Lou  Dillon”  Tandem 
Garden  Cultivator 

It  can  be  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows. 

One-third  quicker  and  easier  than 
any  other  garden  cultivator,  eas¬ 
ier  to  push  than  a  lawn  mower. 

No  gardener  can  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Write  fordescriptive  catalogue 
and  testimonials.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  han¬ 
dle  them,  write  to  us  for 
special  intro¬ 
ductory  price. 

Dept.  L 

THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO 
ELYRIA.  OHIO 


Every  Woman  Should  Get  This 
If  She  Cares  to  Save  Money 


NEW  YORK 
STYLE  BOOK 


FREE 


It’s  absolutely  FREE  to  you  right  now — the  beauti¬ 
ful,  interesting,  complete  “National”  Style  Book  for 
this  season  containing  200  pages  of  the  very  newest, 
advanced  New  York  and  Paris  fashions— the  latest  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  real  style  centers — with  many,  many 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  most  up-to-date  apparel. 

It  shows  countless  bargains — helps  you  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  dressed  women — at  a  saving,  too.  This 
handsome  book  is  free  to  you  for  the  asking.  Send  today. 

Suits,  $10.98  to 


Waists,  98  cents  to  $6.98 
Skirts,  $1.49  to  $9.98 
Lingerie  Dresses,  $2.98  to  $15.98 
Silk  Dresses,  $7.98  to  $17.98 


Ready-Made 
$17.98 
Hats,  $1.9G  to  $9.98 
Misses’  Dresses  and  Suits,  $2.98 
to  $15.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils,  Rain¬ 
coats,  Gloves,  Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete 
line  of  Hoys  ,  Misses  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 


. 


National 

Tailored 
Suits 

Made  to  Measure 

$12 50  to  $30 

Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free 

Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  is  actually  cut 
and  made  to  order.  Wo  guarantee  each 
suit  to  fit  perfectly  and  to  be  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money. 

The  “  NATIONAL”  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges 
on  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

You  may  return  any  u NATIONAL”  gar¬ 
ment  not  satisfactory  to  you  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  express 
charges  both  ways. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure 
to  state  whether  you  desire  samples  of  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  "National”  Made-to- 
Measure  Tailored  Suits.  Samples  are  sent 
gladly,  but  only  when  asked  for— and  they 
are  well  worth  asking  for. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY,  273  W.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

MAIL  ORDERS  ONLY— NO  AGENTS  OR  BRANCHES 


COMPTON 

MANURE 


I  X  L 

LOADER 


Cleans  up  yard  or  barn  in  a  "jiffy.”  No 
work  to  use.  Fork  pulled  by  horse,  and 
all  weight  rests  on  wheeled  truck.  Easy 
to  dump.  Saves  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 


Fork  self-cleaning.  Write  for  booklet, 
prices,  etc.  Fine  offer  to  agents. 

Compton  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  E  Waukesha.  Wia. 


rn>n  wt 

You  Can 


Have  Water  on  Tap  Everywhere 

you  have  a  spring,  a  brook,  or  a  well,  you  can  have  water 
in  the  barn,  in  the  barnyard,  in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
everywhere  you  need.  It  will  save  you,  your  wife  and 
your  men  time,  strength  and  hundreds  of  steps  every  day. 
Get  a  Goulds  pump  and  you  can  keep  your  tank 
in  the  attic  filled  witli  little  effort.  That’s  because 

GOULDS  PUMPS 

are  equipped  with  carefully  bored  and  polished  cylinders ;  valves 
and  working  parts  that  fit — the  whole  pump  designed  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  and  to  Iasi. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles  to  meet  every  farm  condition, 
us,  with  our  sixty  years’  experience,  solve  your  water  problem, 
he  whole  subject  of  water  supply  for  the  farm  is  taken  up  in  our 


FREE  BOOK — “Water  Supply  for  the  Home 

Tells  the  difference  between  pumps,  how  to  select  the  right  one.  how  to 
put  it  in,  etc.  You’ll  find  it  interesting  and  very  valuable.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day  whether  you  think  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pump  now  or  not.  Find  out. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO.,  58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  bumps  for  every  service” 


if 
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WOOD  FUEL  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

On  page  273  G.  A.  M.  inquires  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  wood  for  greenhouse 
heating  in  a  house  30  to  40  feet  long  by 
18  feet  wide.  The  plan  is  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  small  house,  if  the  stove  is 
large  enough  so  that  not  too  close  at¬ 
tention  is  required,  though  during  very 
cold  weather  1  think  he  will  want  some 
coal,  as  wood  docs  not  give  off  a  very 
constant  heat.  The  Winter  following 
the  miners’  strike  we  could  not  obtain 
sufficient  coal,  and  burned  eight  car¬ 
loads  of  cord  wood.  By  adding  a  fair 
amount  of  hard  coal  screenings  each 
time  wood  was  placed  in  fire  we  could 
keep  up  a  fairly  steady  steam  pressure, 
but  wood  alone  required  very  close  at¬ 
tention. 

The  stove  could  be  made  to  carry  heat 
much  longer,  and  give  off  at  all  times  a 
more  uniform  heat,  by  lining  the  entire 
inside  surface  with  a  casing  of  fire  brick 
about  three  inches  thick.  This  lining 
should  extend  clear  from  grate  to  top 
of  stove,  and  entire  way  around  except 
at  door,  and  should  be  made  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  one  part,  fire  clay  one  part, 
and  fire  brick,  broken  rather  fine,  four 
parts.  The  fire  brick  should  be  the  kind 
regularly  used  for  lining  fire  boxes  or 
steam  boilers,  and  should  break  up  eas¬ 
ily  into  granular  pieces  of  small  size 
when  crushed.  Take  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  and  form  it  into  the  same  shape 
as  inside  of  stove,  allowing  sufficient 
space  to  run  concrete  in  so  as  to  give 
a  thickness  of  three  inches  more  or  less. 
This  concrete  will  adhere  tight  to  the 
inside  of  stove,  and  will  conduct  heat 
to  surface  of  stove,  from  which  it  will 
radiate  for  quite  a  long  period  after  fire 
becomes  quite  low.  This  concrete  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  slowly  before  firing 
up  stove.  We  have  used  this  same  mix¬ 
ture  over  the  doors  of  our  steam  boil¬ 
ers  for  a  good  many  years,  and  find  it 
stands  the  heat  much  better  than  the 
heavy  iron  castings  usually  furnished 
for  this  purpose.  If  coal  is  burned  in 
a  stove  so  lined  the  lining  will  greatly 
add  to  the  economy  of  fuel  consump¬ 
tion,  as  the  hot  concrete  will  assist  to. 
ignite  the  gases  given  off  by  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel. 

Now  to  apply  the  heat  to  the  green¬ 
house.  Merely  placing  the  stove  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  greenhouse  and  run¬ 
ning  the  smoke  pipe  through  the  house 
will  not  be  satisfactory,  unless  a  pit  is 
dug  out,  and  the  old  style  smoke  flues 
are  built  through  the  house.  If  the 
stove  must  be  placed  in  a  room  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  make  that  room  as 
near  airtight  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it, 
except  side  adjoining  house.  Be  sure 
about  this ,  as  it  is  most  important.  Also 
have  this  room  as  small  as  possible,  and 
if  convenient  dig  it  out  two  or  three 
feet  deep.  After  the  stove  is  in  position 
encircle  it  entirely  with  sheet  iron,  al¬ 
lowing  the  casing  to  extend  six  inches 
or  a  foot  above  top  of  stove,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  up  from  floor  about  four  inches, 
or  possibly  six  inches.  Allow  a  space 
between  outside  of  stove  and  this  sheet 
iron  casing  about  six  or  eight  inches 
wide  all  around.  The  openings  neces¬ 
sary  to  charge  fire  and  remove  ashes 
should  be  closed  when  these  operations 
are  finished.  The  principle  here  is  to 
get  a  hot-air  circulation,  the  hot  air 
passing  to  far  end  of  greenhouse  and 
dropping  down  returns  to  heater  on  bot¬ 
tom  of  house.  The  room  containing  the 
stove  should  be  tight  only  on  all  sides 
except  the  one  adjoining  house,  which 
may  be  either  removed  entirely  or  have 
large  openings  at  top  for  hot  air,  and 
other  openings  at  bottom  to  alio  wre- 
turn  of  cool  air. 

A  better  plan  would  be  to  place  stove 
below  ground  level  in  centre  of  green¬ 
house  where  heat  can  radiate  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  but  even  in  this  manner  you 
will  not  be  able  to  heat  distant  corners 
of  house  unless  you  place  the  sheet  iron 
shield,  or  casing,  around  heater,  to 


cause  air  to  circulate  in  a  definite  man¬ 
ner.  One  of  the  chief  faults  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  dry  heat  given  off  at  a  high 
temperature  in  house,  which  causes  red 
spider  to  spread  rapidly  unless  vigorous 
methods  are  used  to  keep  them  from 
spreading.  By  placing  a  large  heater  in 
centre  of  house  it  would  be  possible  to 
heat  a  house  50  feet  long  or  even  longer 
in  this  manner,  even  in  severe  weather. 
T  he  heater  could  be  constructed  of  No. 
10  boiler  plate  in  an  oblong  form,  with 
an  oval  top,  the  sides  and  ends  being 
lined  with  concrete  and  the  smoke  flue 
taken  out  at  the  rear  on  a  level  with  the 
grate  bars.  Greater  fuel  economy  will 
be  realized  by  so  doing  in  any  heater  or 
stove,  if  possible,  than  to  allow  thq 
smoke  and  gases  to  pass  out  at  top  of 
heater.  This  method  may  seem  too  sim¬ 
ple  to  be  effective  by  some,  but  it  has 
been  tried  out  here  and  not  found  want¬ 
ing  even  in  severe  weather.  Anyone 
having  a  large  room  or  workshop  that 
is  difficult  to  heat  with  an  ordinary 
stove  will  find  a  great  difference  by 
placing  such  a  casing  around  same,  al¬ 
lowing  sufficient  space  at  bottom  for 
cold  air  to  enter  and  pass  up  by  the 
stove  as  it  becomes  warm.  You  will  be 


it  over  and  then  try  to  chop  it  up  with  a 
Cutaway  or  spading  harrow.  Then  broad¬ 
cast  a  ton  of  burnt  lime  to  the  acre  and 
go  over  it  again.  Then  seed  to  grass  and 
clover-  chiefly  Alsike  for  the  latter.  Grass 
will  do  better  here,  evidently  than  any 
other  crop.  If  we  could  not  take  all  the 
field  at  once  we  should  take  a  small  part 
and  do  it  as  well  as  possible.  If  anyone 
has  ever  done  such  a  job  we  want  to  know 
how  he  did  it. 


Books  Worth  Buying. 

Fertilizers  ;  by  Voorhees  ;  the  standard 

work  on  this  subject . $1.25 

The  Nursery  Book;  by  Bailey;  all  about 
the  propagation  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 

with  an  extensive  nursery  list . $1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  ;  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  revised  and  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  . $2.00 

Forage  Crops  ;  by  Voorhees ;  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  various  plants  used  for 
green  and  dry  crops  used  for  live  stock 

feeding;  methods  of  soiling,  etc . $1.50 

Swine  in  America;  by  Coburn;  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  this  subject.. $2.50 
Bush  Fruits  ;  by  Card ;  an  excellent 

guide  to  small  fruit  culture . $1.50 

Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries  ;  by  King ; 
a  most  interesting  work,  tolling  in  detail 
methods  of  conserving  plant  food  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Orient¬ 
als  . $2.50 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa;  by  Coburn;  full 
account  of  best  methods  of  handling  this 

valuable  plant . $2.00 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer;  by 
Green ;  a  most  useful  reference  book  for 

farm  use  . $1.50 

Melon  Culture  ;  by  Troop;  of  special 

interest  to  gardeners . 50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture;  by  Root;  this 
tells  the  whole  story  about  bees  both  for 

amateur  and  commercial  work . $1.50 

All  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


surprised  how  it  will  warm  up  corners 
of  the  room.  elmkr  j.  weaver. 

G.  A.  M.,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  makes 
inquiry  about  heating  a  small  green¬ 
house  with  wood.  Having  had  experi¬ 
ence  for  three  years  will  say  I  built 
one  12  x  30,  nine  feet  back  and  six 
front,  benches  running  across  one  end 
and  both  sides  about  four  feet  from 
ground,  a  plank  walk  through  center 
two  feet  10  inches  from  top  of  beds. 
Stoves  are  set  under  each  side  about  20 
feet  from  chimney,  letting  pipes  from 
each  run  directly  under  the  beds.  I  can 
give  the  house  sufficient  heat,  although 
we  often  have  it  20  below  zero  here  in 
March.  I  prefer  wood  heat,  for  with 


CKTCn  onnu — Yellow  Dunf.,  Tnip.  Early -Learning 
vLLU  uunn  and  White  Cap.  Tented  Seed.  Also  SEKI) 
OAT&  Catalog  free.  THKO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Melroae.  Ohio. 


F™  g->  Q  A  ■  p— Sweet  Potato  Seed, 
”  L-  Ih  Berry  Plants,  all 

kinds  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 

M.  N.  BOKGO,  -  -  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Q  A  T  T7  SEED  OATS  and  CORN. 

I  WXV  OTY-LiEv  c.  Coolidoe.  Clifton  Snrinus.  N.Y. 


OATS  — The  New  Sensation 

Big  Yieldors.  Prico  Moderate.  Grown  on  New 
Land.  For  sale  by 

JOHN  II.  STOCKER . Angola,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYEK  &  SON,  Hridgeville,  Delaware 


True-to-Name  Catalpa  Trees  moneVTIck0" 

not  true  speciosa.  Also  Catalpa  Seed.f1  Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  In  the  world.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  ill  Mcchanlcsburg,  Ohio 


BOOK 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 

Specially  selected  to  suit  your 
locality.  On  their  own  roots, 
guaranteed  to  qrow  and  bloom. 
Vigorous,  healthy  bushes,  bear¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  fragrant 
blooms.  All  colors. 

Conard&JonesRoses 

Wo  guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
umipH  1  New  Rose  Iiook,  showing  leading  i 
mumajj  ln  najurai  colors.  Rose  Lover 
Free  Calendar,  “How  to  Grow  Roses,” 
and  Free  Delivery  Offer. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO. ,  Box  4 ,  West  Grov8,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists — r,o  years*  experience. 


roses 


|  in  Gardening 

f  Here’s  a  100  page  book  of  letters, 
from  Successful  and  Expert  i 
Nytpyfljr  GardenerseivingtheinsideSecrets 
^  of  how  they  make  garden' 
ing  pay  big.  Tells  how  you  can 

Make  $400.  An  Acre^§? 

I'm  giving  this  book  free  with  orders  for  | 
$■-’.00  worth  of  Buedfl--otherwiBe  25c,  which 
will  be  refunded  on  first  order.  Its  I  rnrr 

worth  more  to  yon  than  all  the  text  1 1  l\LL 


(books  in  creation. 
jTclls  how  to  overcome  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  how  these 
/people  grew  big  crops  in 
\a  dry  year,  and  made 
j  gardens  of  all  sizes  pay. 
'Get  your  copy;  also  free 
^catalog.  Write  today 
HENRY  FIELD 

Box  BC 
Shenandoah, 
r.yjA  V  Iowa. 


I  TO  MY 

iStomers 


Po/c 


'folk 


CLOVER  a"d  TIMOTHY  i7^!? 

ClieiipcHt  an<l  first.  Srediius  Known. 
Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al¬ 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap*  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bo  j 560  C  LARIN  DA,  IOWA- 


MELILOTU  S 


The  choicest  and  one  of  the  boBt  soil  restorers  known. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed  that  we  can  retail  at  less 
than  ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Onr  seed  Is  hulled, 
yellow  blossom.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  This 
plant  is  also  a  splendid  preparation  for  alfalfa. 


ALFALFA 


All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  bo 
99  per  cent  pure  and  free  from  dodder. 
Write  for  free  sample. 


THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  883  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


any  other  it  is  too  much  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  cool  enough  during  sunshiny  days. 
I  have  usually  April  15  over  30,000 
plants  in  beds  and  flats  or  shelves.  Then 
many  are  put  into  hotbeds  to  finish  up. 
I  should  not  have  the  stove  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  as  you  state. 

St.  Johnsbury  Co.,  Vt.  E.  H.  H. 

Some  years  ago  I  built  a  small  green¬ 
house  and  heated  it  entirely  with  wood. 
I  built  solid  beds  and  ran  the  smoke 
flue  under  the  beds  on  both  sides  and 
the  end.  I  first  built  a  brick  arch  at 
the  end  or  one  bed  and  used  six-inch 
glazed  tile  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and 
then  finished  with  brick  and  common 
stovepipe.  I  made  a  square  coil  of  one- 
inch  iron  pipe  and  put  it  inside  of  the 
arch  on  an  incline  of  about  40  degrees, 
bo  that  the  smoke  and  heat  would #pass 
through  it,  then  1  extended  one  end  up 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  beds  and  just  under  the  bottom  of 
the  sash  at  the  rafter  r'^te  along  to  the 
centre  of  the  end  of  the  house,  then 
put  on  a  tee  and  screw  in  a  12-inch  piece 
of  pipe  perpendicularly,  and  on  top  I 
put  an  eight-inch  diameter  by  12-inch 
expansion  tank  and  fastened  it  to  the 
standpipe  with  two  lock  nuts.  Then 
extended  the  horizontal  pipe  across  the 
rest  of  the  end  and  along  the  other  side 
and  then  down  the  end  to  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  coil,  and  connected 
with  a  union.  That  allowed  the  hot 
water  to  rise  and  flow  around  the  house 
and,  cooling,  flow  back  to  the  coil  again. 
All  water  of  evaporation  can  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  expansion  tank,  always 
using  cast-iron  elbows  and  tees.  This 
was  a  perfect  success  at  a  temperature 
as  low  as  20  and  30  degrees  below  zero, 
with  a  day  temperature  of  65  degrees 
and  at  night  60  degrees.  1  tried  a  stove, 
and  it  was  a  failure,  too  much  smoke 
and  too  little  heat.  G.  A.  goodwin. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Out  Brakes. 

I  have  a  piece  of  pasture  land  of  about 
50  acres  that  is  nearly  half  covered  with 
common  field  brakes.  It  is  so  rough  and 
stony  that  it  cannot  he  plowed.  Can  you 
give  me  any  way  that  I  can  get  rid  of  the 
ferns?  s.  m.  w. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

This  is  pretty  much  of  a  local  question. 
If  we  understand  it  the  “brakes"  show  that 
the  land  is  sour  and  hard.  We  should  hum 


SEED  CORN 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue  telling  how 
we  select  and  dry  the  seed  and  showing  actual 
photographs  of  our  high  yielding  varieties. 

C.  C.VALK,  It.  No.  TO,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


SEED  POTATOES 

MAINE  GROWN— EARLY  and  LATE. 
COBBLERS  A  SPECIALTY - CATALOG. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN . BAMFOKO,  FA. 


Pure  Field  Seeds 

!  Glover,  Timothy, Alsike,  Alfalfa  and  all  kinds  of 
.  Pure  Field  Seeds  direct  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer;  free  from  noxious  weeds.  Ask  forsamploa 
A.  C.  HOYT  &  CO.,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

ONION  SEED  germinatFon 

Yellow  Danvors,  $1.10:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  $1.25; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50:  Prizotaker,  $1.40;  Southport  Rod  Globe,  $1.40; 
lied  Wethersfield,  $1.25  perjtound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS  —  Fancy  Yollow,  $2.25;  White. 
$2.75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
Now  Enkhuizeu  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  S  E|ED 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  furnish  onr  customers. 
FREE  samples  will  convince  you  that  wo  come 
pretty  near  doing  it.  lied.  Mammoth,  Alsiko. 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today, 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  lOMainSt.,  Marysville,  O. 


If  "  S&lzcr'a  Potatoes  arc  known  the 
world  over  for  extremo  carlineas. 

Tbc  editor  of  the  Bur&l  New  Yorker  (-“/cfiff'J 
gives  to  Solzer’i  Earliest  Potato  the  ax- J 
tonishing  yield  of  i(A  bushels  per  acre! 

r  Salzer’s  Earliest  Potato  Collection. 

I  Composed  of  four  rare  earliest  and  one 
"later  «ort,  Beparately  packed,  full  weight. 

[  per  bbl.  only  $4.00.  Catalog  tcllil 

For  16  Cents. 

j  10,000  kernels  of  splendid  Lettuce,  Radish, 

I  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Onion,  Celery, 

I  Parsley,  Carrot,  Melon  and  Flower  Heeds 
I  producing  bushels  of  vegetables  and  , 

f  flowers  for  10c  postpaid.  tej 

I  Big  vegetable  und  farm  secdcata-  J  ' 

loguo  free  for  the  asking. 

^  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  (mffi Wjjkmu' * 

144  So.  8th  St.,  La  Crosse, 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  fanner:— Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  Samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


r 


FOB  ALL  KINDS  OF 


p  p  I  Q  O  [  CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

Ullnuu  ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

orrno  garden  and  flower  seeds 

O  LLUO  write  this  old  reliable  house 

Catalog  Freo  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and;  D 
Field  Seeds  niailod  you  on  application 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. .Toledo,  0. 


5PKTS.SEED  FRFF 

READ  SPECIAL  OFFER  BEIOW I  FILL 


'or  only  10c  we  send  our  large  112 
page  seed  Annual  and  five  packets  ^ 
flower  seeds  or  five  packets  vegetable 
seeds,  and  then  we  return  the  money  in 
the  form  of  a  due  bill  good  for 
10c  to  apply  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50c  or  more. 

Isbell’s  Seeds 

Are  utrictly  freah,  vital,  Mich- 
igan  grown.  Sold  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  prices.  Perfect  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  today. 

tteed  A  n  n  u  n  1  Free 
to  Heed  UserH. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 
190  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Rees  nn  tKie  Farm  Gleanings  in  Beo 
L»ees  on  me  r  arm  culture”  win  help 

you  got  move  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months'  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sont  free. 

TIIE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


Eberle’s  4  selected  varieties.  Plant  at  same  time— mature  in  succession, 
giving  corn  all  summer.  You  cannot  find  any  better  varieties. 

Extra  Early  White  Cob  Cory  Country  Gentleman 

Early  Prolific  Stowell's  Evergreen 

Large  packet  of  each  by  mail  40c. 

Try  our  DOLLAR  COLLECTION  of  Flower  Seeds,  full  size  packets  contain¬ 
ing  only  the  highest  quality  seeds— will  produce  flowers  for  decorative 
purposes  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Write  for  1912  Illustrated  Seed  Annual,  giving  description 
of  specially  selected  strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
FREDERICK  W.  EBERLE.  Seedsman.  116  So.  Peart  St.,  Albany. N.Y. 


1912. 
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Fight  Against  Codling  Moth. 

Continued  from  page  393. 

cost  of  poison  and,  in  many  instances, 
probably  the  expense  of  treatment. 
Should  there  be  sufficient  fungus  or  dan¬ 
ger  of  fungus  infection  to  warrant  ap¬ 
plications  for  this  purpose,  by  all  means 
use  poison  in  the  latev  applications. 

A  small  crop  generally  means  a  great¬ 
er  percentage  of  wormy  fruit,  and  if 
the  prospects  are  fair  for  good  prices, 
the  third  spraying  (the  latter  part  of 
July)  is  advisable  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  protection  from  possibly  severe 
injury  by  the  second  brood  of  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  There  is  no  reason  why  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  growers  should  not  watch 
developments,  and  if  wormy  apples  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  common  in  early  July 
protect  themselves  against  further  pos¬ 
sible  injury  by  making  this  third  treat¬ 
ment,  and  thus  destroy  many  of  the 
second  brood  apple  worms  before  they 
can  enter  the  fruit.  The  second  spray¬ 
ing  three  weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall 
is  advisable  whenever  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  is  not  thorough  for  some  reason  or 
other.  The  essential  is  to  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  the  first  spraying  and 
concentrate  every  effort  thereupon,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  which  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  returns.  This  treatment,  if 
local  conditions  justify,  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  additional  sprayings  either 
within  a  few  weeks  or  in  midsummer. 


Cutting  Back  Grapes. 

TF.  E.  W.,  Wilton ,  Conn. — I  have  some 
grapes  that  have  made  very  long  growth 
from  the  main  branches.  Can  I  cut  them 
back  to  two  or  three  feet  from  ground,  with 
a  fair  chance  of  new  branches  starting  from 
the  old  wood  and  so  make  a  new  head? 
They  are  Worden  and  have  done  well. 

Ans. — It  is  finite  probable  that  new 
shoots  would  come  out  on  the  main 
branches  if  they  were  cut  back  almost 
to  the  ground.  The  Worden  is  a  very 
vigorous  variety  of  grape  and  the  vine 
is  not  easily  killed  or  seriously  injured 
by  severe  cutting  back.  New  bearing 
wood  near  the  parent  stock  could  be 
formed  in  this  way  but  one  year  of 
bearing  would  be  sacrificed  by  cutting 
back  as  suggested. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Wormy  Hickorynuts. 

0.  P.y  Stratford,  Conn. — A  very  tall 
hickory  tree  bears  heavily,  but  99  per  cent 
of  the  nuts  are  wormy.  A  tree  50  feet 
away  has  nuts  about  25  per  cent  wormy. 
One  tree  50  feet  farther  bears  nuts  not 
over  live  per  cent  wormy.  Two  trees  on 
the  edge  of  a  henyard  bear  nuts  that  are 
probably  less  than  one  per  cent  wormy.  It 
would  not  pay  me  to  spray  these  trees,  but 
if  there  is  any  other  remedy  I  would  try  it. 

Ans. — There  is  considerable  trouble 
in  some  sections  with  weevil  that  in¬ 
fests  the  hickory  nuts.  The  Northern 
species  is  usually  more  affected  than 
the  Southern  ones,  so  far  as  I  have 
noticed  them  both.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  even  to  check  the  depredations 
of  this  insect  pest  except  by  gathering 
the  nuts  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  burn¬ 
ing  all  that  are  wormy.  But  this  is  a 
big  job,  especially  if  there  are  many 
trees  in  the  vicinity.  As  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chittenden  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
made  a  study  of  these  pests  for  many 
years  past,  it  would  be  well  to  call  on 
him  for  any  possible  relief  that  he  may 

SUggCSt.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Grafting  Plums. 

E.  V.  II.,  Clcclum.,  N.  C. — I  would  like 
some  advice  about  plum  stocks  to  graft.  I 
have  a  lot  of  Wild  (loose  plums  on  my 
place,  trees  and  root  sprouts,  also  a  lot  of 
wild  little  plums  about  M>x%  inch  in  size, 
with  a  very  tough  skin,  large  seed  and  a 
little  sweet  pulp  when  fully  ripe.  I  also 
have  some  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Itcd 
June  and  other  plum  scions  on  my  place. 
My  boy  wishes  to  do  some  grafting,  and  I 
wish  him  to  learn.  Would  these  scions  do 
well  if  grafted  into  piece  roots  or  stocks 
of  the  wild  plums  described  above?  1  want 
him  to  do  well  with  his  grafting  to  en¬ 
courage  him. 

Ans. — Plum  grafting  is  not  nearly  so 
successful  even  in  the  hands  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  as  grafting  many  other  fruits,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  severe  or  unfair 
test  of  the  skill  of  a  novice  to  try  it. 
The  Japanese  varieties  mentioned  will 
not  succeed  well  on  any  of  our  native 
American  stocks,  and  I  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  grafting  them  so  in  any  case. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  have  the  boy 
make  his  first  attempt  at  grafting  on 
apple  or  pear  trees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

A  Weedy  Old  Asparagus  Bed. 

II.  L.  1\,  Itlverdale,  N.  J. — Let  me  know 
the  best  method  by  which  one  may  treat  an 
old  asparagus  bed,  especially  how  to  keep 
the  weeds  from  over-running  it. 

Ans. — First  of  all,  most  old  asparagus 
beds  should  be  plowed  up  and  destroyed 
and  replaced  with  new  roots.  A  new 
bed  may  be  started  before  the  old  one 
is  removed,  however.  Most  old  beds 
are  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  treat¬ 


ment  must  depend  on  how  shallow  the 
crowns  are.  Commercial  beds  are 
wheel-harrowed,  plowed  or  cultivated, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  crowns 
must  not  be  injured.  Garden  patches 
are  spaded  and  raked,  using  the  same 
care.  This  is  the  common  Spring 
treatment.  The  fertilizers,  chemicals 
or  manure  may  be  worked  in  at  this 
Spring  cultivation.  Of  course  weeds 
arc  sure  to  make  their  appearance  soon 
after  the  beds  are  harrowed.  The  time 
to  kill  weeds  is  before  they  come  up. 
On  large  areas  a  horse  weedcr  is  used, 
taking  two  rows  at  once :  for  garden 
patches  use  the  rake,  but  in  either  case 
do  it  before  you  can  see  the  weeds. 
Take  a  hot  day  and  the  small  thread¬ 
like  stem  of  the  weed  quickly  succumbs 
as  the  supporting  earth  is  moved,  allow¬ 
ing  the  sun  to  kill  it  in  an  instant.  The 
above  performance  must  be  carried  out 
after  every  rain  if  the  weeds  are  to  be 
kept  down.  This  is  the  common  method 
of  handling  weeds  in  an  asparagus  bed. 
Some  use  large  quantities  of  salt,  but 
this  is  an  expensive  way  to  handle  them. 

I  once  saw  an  asparagus  bed  covered 
about  six  inches  deep  with  marsh  hay; 
this  kept  the  weeds  down  and  the  aspar¬ 
agus  came  up  through  it  all  right.  This 
also  is  laborious  and  expensive.  So 
much  for  the  common  methods  of  weed 
control.  The  best  way  is  so  simple  that 
most  people  (until  they  try  it)  will  call 
it  ridiculous.  Use  chickens,  and  small 
ones  at  that,  three  broods  of  about  20 
each  to  an  acre.  Place  the  coops  near 
the  bed  and  keep  the  hen  confined  all 
the  time,  providing  her  with  shade  and 
food  and  water.  The  little  chicks  will 
clean  out  every  cutworm,  beetle  and 
weed  that  appears.  The  fertility  they 
leave  on  the  ground  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  crop.  Get  the  chickens  on  early 
before  the  weeds  come  and  they  will 
surely  keep  them  in  check.  Some  beds* 
are  located  so  that  this  plan  will  not 
work,  as  crows  and  hawks  are  very 
troublesome  and  like  nice  young  chick¬ 
ens.  I  know  of  one  asparagus  grower 
who  lost  over  500  chickens  in  one  sea¬ 
son  by  crows.  When  the  asparagus 
grower  can  get  such  nimble  help  in 
keeping  down  the  weeds,  have  them  fer¬ 
tilize  the  crop  and  furnish  many  a  good 
meal  later  on,  he  ought  to  know  about 
it  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  prescott. 


Four  Car  Owners  in 
Every  Five  Use  the 
Reliable  Stewart 
Speedometer. 

An  Absolute  Necessity  on  Every  Car 
Tells  you  how  fast  you  go— saves  you 
from  arrest  and  accidents;  keeps  track 
of  your  season  mileage;  helps  you  follow 
guide-book  mileage  when  touring;  saves 

you  money 
on  tire  ad- 
j  u  stme  nts; 
checks  your 
gasoline  and 
oil  supplies; 
helps  you  get 
maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  out 
of  your  car. 
Beautifully 
made;  abso¬ 
lutely  accur¬ 
ate  ;  open 
dial;  easily 
read;  jewel 
Speedometers,  815  to  830  bearings; 
Clock  Combinations,  $45  to  870  positive  odo- 
Stcwart  Speedometers  have  meter;  un- 
100,000-milc  season  odometer,  100-  breakable 
mile  trip  register;  can  be  reset  to  flexible  shaft; 
any  tenth  of  a  mile.  drop  forged 

swivel  joint  that  will  outwear  the  car. 
Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 
There  Is  a  quality  reason  back  of  the  popularity  of 
the  STKWART  Speedometer.  There  is  a  quantity 
reason  back  of  the  price. 

Send  for  new  1912  descriptive  catalog ;  tells  you  why 
in  our  big  factory  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  the  lowest  price.  WK1TK  TODAY. _ 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

1909  Divcraey  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  KansasCity,  LosAngeles, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  London,  Paris 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


a  aiuiiuH  i  T  ijuraouii 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  pain 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  informatic 
froe  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ©  me.  ] 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 


0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.V. 


More'  Money’s-Worth 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  by  the  prevailing 
tendency  among  automobile  makers  to  skimp  on  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  in  order  to  undersell.  We  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
— giving  more  than  was  ever  offered  before  in  a  car  of  medium  price. 


Valuable  Special  Features 


Fore-door  ventilation — 36x4-inch  tires 
— 120-inch  wheel  base  —  three-quarter 
elliptic  springs — 11-inch  clearance — V/i 
x5X  -inch  cylinders — Rayfield  carburet¬ 
or — dual  ignition — Brown-Lipe  trans¬ 
mission — Timken  full-floating  axles — 
cellular  type  radiator — regulation  trim¬ 
mings  —  demountable  rims  —  English 
mohair  top  with  side  curtains  and  dust 
hood  —  self-starter  —  high-grade  wind¬ 


shield  —  12-inch  acetylene  gas  head  ' 
lamps  —  special  design  combination 
electric  and  oil  side  and  tail  lamps — 
storage  battery  for  the  electric  lighting 
side  and  tail  lamps — Prest-O-Lite  tank 
for  head  lamps — one  extra  demount¬ 
able  rim — complete  set  of  tools — jack 
and  tire-repair  kit — pump. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  lacking 
in  this  latest  and  greatest  Case  creation. 


“The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine” 

CASE  40 


The  Greater  Case  has  all  the  elegance, 
luxury,  style  and  easy-riding  qualities  of 
the  highest-priced  cars.  It  is  bi %  all  over 
— big  body — big  tires — big  wheel  base — 
big  springs — big  value.  With  its  straight 
line  body,  rich  finish,  upholstery  and 
trimmings,  fine  appointments  and  snappy 
style,  it  attracts  attention  everywhere. 

It  took  18  years  to  perfect  the  great  en¬ 
gine  for  which  these  cars  are  famous. 
Eighteen  years  of  designing,  refining,  im¬ 
proving  and  simplifying,  until  perfection 
was  reached.  The  restilt  is  an  engine  so 
silent  and  powerful  that  it  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

The  engine — rated  a  “40” — actually  de¬ 
livers  52  horsepower. 

This  excess  power — proved  by  the  brake 
test — is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
we  give  full  measure  of  honest  value. 

Investigate  This  Great  Car 

You  know  the  J.  I.  Case  70-year  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  and  honest  values. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  Greater  Case. 
Send  for  the  catalog.  See  the 
car  at  the  nearest  Case  Agency. 
Compare  our  quality  and  prices 
with  others.  Ride  in  it — at  our 
expense — as  fast  and  as  far  as  you 
wish. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  it  TODAY,  At  the 
rate  orders  are  coming  in,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  1912 
demand  for  GREATER  CASE 
40  cars.  Better  act  at  once.  If 
interested  in  a  lighter,  less  pow¬ 
erful  car,  investigate  the  well- 
known  Case  30.  (29) 

J.  I. 


The  Case  Eagle 

On  Your  Car 

has  the  same  significance 
os  the  STERLING  MARK  on 
silver.  It  stands  for  highest 
quality  and  a  guarantee  that 
protects.  It  places  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  owner  of  a  Case 
Car  our 

Nation-Wide  Service 

We  have  10,000  Case  Agents 
and  65  big  Branch  Houses 
scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Wherever  you  carry  the  Case 
Eagle  you  will  find  friends. 

Our  Factory  Branch  at 

1860  Broadway, New  York,N.Y. 

has  Case  Cars  on  exhibition. 


j  g 

J  J.I.CASET.M.CO.,Inc.,DePt.60  Racine, Wis.  * 

S  Please  send  me  at  once  your  latest  catalog  de-  J 
t  scribing 

“The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine  ” 

S  NAME . 

*  jj 

t  TOWN . 

. jj 

S  STATE . 

CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  60,  Racine,  Wi & 


Farm  Pump  Engine 

“Tried  and  True" 

Years  of  Tests  on  Thousands  of  Farms  Your 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaciion 

This  engine  has  passed  through  every 
test,  met  every  demand  of  its  thousands  of 
owners,  and  fulfilled  every  claim  of  its  makers. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost  when  you  buy  this 
high  quality  engine.  _ 


Patented  in 
the  United 
States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  other 
foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Other 
patents  ap¬ 
plied  for. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump 
Engine 


270  to  2,450  Gals.  Per  Hour 

That’s  its  pumping 
capacity — depending  on 
depth  of  well  and  size  of 
pump  cylinder.  Pumps 
all  the  water  you  want — 
for  stock  and  home  use 
^  —for  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers 
throughout  the  United 
States. 

§£H  Book  FREE! 

Postal  gets  it.  Write 
today  for  big  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 
Address  (337) 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.Co. 

(Estab.  1840)  31  Rowley  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


Labor  Savers 

Indispensable  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  vinoyardlsts. 

Ten  tools  In  one.  Two  ham¬ 
mer  heads,  2  wire  cutters, pow¬ 
erful  wire  stretcher,  splicer, 
2  staple  pullers,  staple  maker, 
bolt  holder.  “A”  Is  a  specially 
well  finished  and  sturdy  tool. 
“B”  is  a  different  model  at 
less  cost. 

BONNER 

Fence  Tools 

are  drop  forged  from  spe¬ 
cial  formula  steel.  Well 
tempered.  Fit  the  hand- 
just  the  right  “heft.”  If 
your  local  hardware  store 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
your  dealer’s  name. 

C.  E.  BONNER  UFO 
Champaign,  III. 


CO. 


.Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock| 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon] 
Isave  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
| longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

II  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes— lit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  ol  proofs  free. 

HARVET  SPRING  CO..  716171b  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


see 
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WATERMELONS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

O.  E.  W.j  Charlestown,  W.  Ya. — Can  you 
give  me  some  information  relative  to  plant¬ 
ing  watermelons'?  I  wish  to  put  in  about 
four  acres  this  Spring,  but  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  to  the  land  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  a  higher  state  of  fertility,  or  to 
that  which  will  be  best  suited  to  produce  a 
good  yield  of  melons.  The  land  at  present 
is  in  sod  and  has  continued  so  for  three 
years.  It  was  my  intention  to  sow  in  rye 
this  past  Fall  and  turn  under  this  Spring, 
in  order  to  get  the  humus  that  rye  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give,  but  was  unable  to  reach  it, 
nor  was  I  able  to  cover  it  with  barnyard 
manure  this  Winter  and  turn  under  in  time 
to  have  it  decay  sufficiently  to  prevent  firing 
the  melon  plants  after  they  were  up  and 
growing;  so  as  a  last  resort  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  rely  upon  some  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  (commercial)  put  in  the  hills  at  the 
time  of  planting  seed  in  order  to  get  the 
desired  effect.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to 
what  is  best — something  that  will  take  the 
place  of  manure,  something  that  will  cause 
a  rapid,  healthy  growth  and  give  good  re¬ 
sults?  A  portion  of  the  land  is  loam  and 
sand  combined,  while  the  rest,  a  gradually 
sloping  hillside,  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
‘  loam,  with  possibly  some  little  sand. 

Ans. — I  have  never  grown  water¬ 
melons  on  a  turned  under  sod.  They 
are  very  largely  grown  here.  The  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  get  the  land  in  order 
early  in  the  season  and  run  out  deep 
furrows  10  feet  apart.  These  furrows 
are  half  filled  with  New  York  stable 
manure  weeks  before  planting  time. 
Just  before  planting  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  high-grade  fertilizer  mixture 
carrying  seven  per  cent  ammonia,  six 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  per 
cent  potash,  is  applied  on  the  manure, 
and  furrows  thrown  over  from  each 
side.  The  bed  thus  made  is  slightly 
levelled  and  the  seed  are  drilled  in  a 
continuous  row.  As  soon  as  a  stand 
is  assured  they  are  thinned  to  two 
plants  in  a  place  five  feet  apart,  and 
when  they  get  well  started  a  small 
handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  scattered 
around  each  hill.  As  the  fruit  sets,  it 
is  common  to  sow  Crimson  clover  over 
the  entire  patch  so  that  there  will  be 
a  Winter  cover  and  a  crop  to  turn 
under  the  next  Spring.  Planting  on 
a  turned  sod  I  would  use,  if  manure 
is  not  at  hand,  about  500  pounds  of  the 
following  mixture  per  acre;  Acid 
phosphate,  900  pounds;  cotton-seed 
meal,  700  pounds,  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  400  pounds  to  make  a  ton.  Then 
I  would  use  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
side  dressing  at  rate  of  100  pounds  an 
acre.  The  drier  and  more  sandy  .the 
soil  the  better  it  is  for  watermelons. 

yi.  F.  MASSEY. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  VARIETY  DESCRIP¬ 
TION. 

W.  A.  M.,  Plainfield ,  N.  J. — When  nur¬ 
serymen  tell  such  different  stories  as  per 
the  two  clippings  enclosed,  what  is  a  poor 
amateur  to  do?  These  clippings  were  taken 
from  their  latest  catalogues ; 

Ans. — From  a  western  catalogue: 
“King  Tompkins  Co.  Large,  beautiful, 
excellent  quality;  tree  neither  hardy, 
healthy  nor  long-lived.  Not  productive 
enough  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
is  planted  less  and  less  each  year  be¬ 
cause  there  are  better  sorts."  From  a 
New  York  catalogue:  “King  (King 
of  Tompkins  Co.) — A  red  Winter  ap¬ 
ple.  When  you  see  in  the  market  ap¬ 
ples  of  extraordinary  size,  beautiful  red 
in  color,  specimens  that  attract  atten¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  passes  by,  you 
may  know  that  there  are  the  King 
apple,  an  appropriate  name,  since  it  is  of 
the  largest  size  and  possessed  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  The  market  is  never 
fully  supplied  with  this  variety,  since 
its  size  and  beauty  make  it  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower,  good 
bearer  and  hardy.  It  is  also  attractive, 
is  always  in  great  demand  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Last  year  dealers  were  looking 
everywhere  for  Kings.  Do  not  fail  to 
plant  King  apple." 

The  two  descriptions  of  the  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.  apple  from  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  two  prominent  nurserymen 
eertainly  seem  to  flatly  contradict  each 


other,  and  so  it  is  with  many  other 
varieties  of  fruits  described  in  these 
catalogues,  and  in  other  nurserymen’s 
catalogues,  there  will  be  as  great  a 
difference  in  describing  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits.  W.  A.  M.  should  take 
into  consideration  that  one  description 
is  given  by  a  nursery  in  New  York 
State,  where  the  King  is  a  popular  va¬ 
riety.  To  this  he  should  add  a  grain 
of  common  sense,  and  he  would  have 
no  trouble  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  the  longer  description  was  extrava¬ 
gant  and  beyond  ordinary  expectation, 
reason  or  common  sense.  Anyone 
walking  through  the  markets  sees 
scores  of  varieties  of  big  red  apples, 
some  larger  and  some  not  so  large  as 
the  King,  but  they  cannot  be  all  Kings. 
The  description  says  that  the  market  is 
never  fully  supplied  with  this  variety, 
so  when  we  see  big  red  apples  in  the 
market  they  are  more  likely  to  be  some 
other  variety  than  King.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  is  extravagant,  and  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  it  might  seem  that  some  one  was 
overloaded  with  this  variety  and  was 
giving  it  a  “boost."  The  shorter  des¬ 
cription  is  from  a  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  King  does  not  succeed, 
and  is  nearer  a  true  description  of  the 
King  taking  the  country  over  than  is 
the  second  description.  The  following 
description  of  the  King  is  taken  from 
the  catalogue  of  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Middle  States  and  is  an  honest,  truth¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  description  of  the 
variety — one  that  even  a  child  might 
understand  if  it  were  ordering  trees. 

“King  of  Tompkins  Co.  Late  keeper 
under  good  conditions,  but  gets  mel¬ 
low  and  good  in  October.  Very  red 
with  just  a  tint  of  yellow.  Flesh  yel¬ 
low,  crisp  and  juicy,  subacid.  One  of 
the  largest  apples  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  best  quality.  Tree  is  a  slow 
grower,  subject  to  disease  and  break¬ 
age,  and  not  a  big  producer  or  it  would 
be  our  leading  high-priced  apple.  In 
certain  sections,  King  is  beyond  doubt 
the  best  apple  which  can  be  planted  for 
making  money.” 

The  description  of  fruit  trees,  plants, 
etc.,  given  in  catalogues  are  always 
supposed  to  be  what  the  varieties  are 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Location  has  considerable  to  do  with 
success  or  failure  of  a  variety.  Many 
nurserymen  add  to  a  description  the 
general  information  that  it  succeeds 
North  or  South,  or  East  or  West,  and 
while  this  is  only  general  it  helps  the 
planter  somewhat  in  making  out  his 
choice  of  varieties.  If  all  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  should  adopt  some  such 
description  as  the  above  as  a  sample 
for  all  varieties  they  would  be  better 
off  and  so  would  their  customers. 
Nurserymen  are  human  and  they  fol¬ 
low  the  general  plan  of  business  men 
in  all  lines  of  business  by  giving  a 
picture  or  a  big  description  of  some 
novelty  that  they  are  introducing  or 
for  some  certain  novelty  for  which  the 
demand  has  fallen  off,  leaving  them  on 
the  long  side  and  they  wish  to  renew 
interest  in  it.  Too  much  of  this  is 
done,  as  it  confuses  and  often  misleads 
the  young  or  misinformed  planter  who 
goes  only  by  the  nurseryman’s  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  only  guide  then  for  the 
amateur  and  uninformed  orchardist  to 
rely  upon  is  his  neighbors,  his  State 
Experiment  Station  and  his  horti¬ 
cultural  society  and  paper;  from  these 
sources  he  can  get  reliable  information 
about  what  varieties  to  plant  in  his 
locality  and  in  his  particular  soil. 
Nurserymen  I  know  disagree  in  their 
descriptions,  and  for  this  are  often 
charged  with  dishonesty  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  just  as  often  the  charge 
is  groundless,  all  of  them  believing  they 
are  right,  just  as  eminent  fruit  special¬ 
ists  differ  at  times.  For  instance,  one 
authority  gives  New  Jersey  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  King  of  Tompkins  Co., 
while  another  equally  as  good  authority 
gives  New  York  State  as  the  origin; 
both  have  believed  they  were  right,  but 
one  must  be  wrong.  A  few  years  ago 
I  made  out  a  list  of  apples  for  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  left  out  Baldwin.  I 
was  taken  to  task  for  this  from  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  as  there  they  claimed  it  was 


one  of  their  best  apples.  Locality  had 
all  to  do  with  this.  A  man  from  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  reading  the  list  of  varieties 
for  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  commended 
it  strongly,  but  found  fault  because 
certain  other  varieties  were  not  added 
to  it ;  locality  again  entered  into  the 
list.  There  are  a  few  varieties  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruits  that  succeed  in 
a  wide  range  of  territory  and  soils.  But 
the  only  safe  way  for  anyone  to  choose 
a  variety  without  experience  is  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  above ;  consult  some  disinter¬ 
ested  person,  who  knows  your  condi¬ 
tions,  needs  and  markets,  e.  s.  black. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost  Annually  by 
Fruit  Growers,  Because  They  Do  Not  Spray 
Persistently  With  Properly  Made  Sprays 

BLANCHARD’S 

LION  BRAND 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

ARE  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
Stronoest—  Purest— Most  Effective— Safest  to  Use 

Destroy  Every  Known  Insect  Pest  and  Fungus 
Disease  of  Fruit  Trees;  Save  the  Trees  and 
Insure  Larger  Crops  of  First  Quality  Fruit 

“LION  BRAND”  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

For  San  Jose  Scale  particularly,  and  the  only  Spray 
that  destroys  Scale  and  does  not  injure  Trees.  Ready 
for  use,  and  more  economical  than  home-made. 

“LION  BRAND”  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

prevents  Blight,  Mildew,  Rot,  etc.,  from  destroying 
Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas  and  Melons;  keeps  spots  and 
specks  off  Apples,  Peaches  and  other  fruit,  and  makes 
crops  surer  and  far  larger.  One  gallon  to  49  of  Water. 

“LION  BRAND”  PURE  PARIS  GREEN 

contains  absolutely  not  a  particle  of  filler  or  adulter¬ 
ant  of  any  sort.  Accepted  the  wOrld  over  as  the 
standard. 

“LION  BRAND”  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  stickiest  arsenate  made.  Preferable  for  Codling 
Moth,  Ourculio,  Elm  Leaf  Beetle  and  Chewing  Insects 
of  all  sorts,  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bushes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  poison  remain 
longer  on  the  foliage  than  is  possible  with  other  in¬ 
secticides.  Poes  not  burn  the  most  delicate  foliage. 

We  Also  Make  Many  Other  Specialties 

Something  to  destroy  every  injurious  insect,  and 
protect  trees  and  plants  from  all  fungus  disease. 

We  are  the  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  in  the  World — in  this 
business  exclusively  23  years.  We  publish  a 

FREE  SPRAYING  BOOKLET 

a  copy  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Write  For  It  To  Nearest  Office 

Blanchard’ s  Products  are  sold  by  dealers  and  agents 
everywhere. or  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  su]>ply  you 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO. 

560  Hudson  Terminal  561  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK  ST.  JOSEPH.  MICH. 

Factories— New  York  and  St.  Joseph 


PEACH  TREES 

Strong,  thrifty,  fibrous-rooted,  two  to  three  fee't, 
5  cents  each.  Also  other  grades  and  varieties 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Grown  and  for  sale  by 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  NURSERIES 

Thos.  Marks  &  Co.,  Props.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

"The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock.” 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


Call’s  Nurseries,  PS’ 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Bumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

By  Mail  or  Express.  True  to  name.  Finest  grown. 
Catalogjree.  E.  J.  SHEAP  &  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards— Beautiful  Lawn  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Free. 

Daniel  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  T. 


FRUIT  Choicest  Western  New  York  Grown- 
jnccc  Fresh  from  the  ground. 

Lowest  Priced.  Catalogue  Free. 

BLOSSOM  NURSERIES,  583  Blossom  Road,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  had  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  1869. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Oansville,  N.Y. 


TREES  and  PLANTS^KS&JS 

sale  prices.  Big  snpply  Apple  &  Peach  Trees.  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FDFGH  mir  Trees  and  Plants 
I  tlLJn  UU II  at  Wholesale  Prices 


10  Grape  Vines  Worth  $1 .00  for  7 Sc. 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  1  Campbell  Ea.  Black, 
2  Niagara,  1  Chas.  A.  Green  White,  1  Bright¬ 
on,  1  Delaware  Red,C  All  2  yr.  vines  for  75c. 
Send  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.  Also  FREE  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Well*,  Prop.,  Box  48,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY ” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 
•  _ 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FORGED  DISK  BLADES 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  in  the  blades  of  disk  harrows 
as  there  is  in  pocket  knives.  Some  knives  are 
made  to  sell  at  ten  cents  and  others  at  a  dollar. 
Many  disk  blades  belong  to  the  ten  cent  pocket 
knife  class,  but  are  worked  off  on  buyers  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine  at  the  same  price  for  which 
the  best  are  sold.  Consequently,  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  be  guided  by  price. 

The  Cut  a  way 
Harrow  Co.  has 
built  its  remark¬ 
able  reputation 
largely  by  the 
quality  of  the 
disks  on  its  tools. 

It  has  had  a  real 
sincere  ambition 
to  give  to  the 
farmer  the  best 
disk  blade  he 
could  buy.  Their 
motive  for  so 
doing  has  been  as 
much  one  of  pride  as  of  profit.  The  latter  came 
because  the  policy  of  high  quality  paid. 

Their  one  object  has  been  constantly  in  view— 
the  best  blade  possible.  To  accomplish  that,  forg¬ 
ing  the  edges  became  a  part  of  the  process.  Now 
all  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.’s  disk  blades  are  forged. 
If  you  don’t  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  forging, 
ask  your  blacksmith  why  a  forged  edge  is  better 
than  any  other.  He  will  tell  you  why  no  other 
method  is  so  good.  This  forged  edge  feature  shows 
how  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  is  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  tools.  It  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  merit  throughout  every  tool  they  make. 
Every  buyer  should  demand  Cutaway  forged 
disks.  They  cost  no  more,  and  are  many  times 
better.  If  you  will  write  them  at  839  Main  St., 
Higganum.  Conn.,  they  will  send  you  complete 
information  on  the  construction  of  Cutaway  ma¬ 
chines.  It  would  pay  every  farmer  to  give  them 
his  ear.  Write  a  post  card  today. 


The  edge  is  forged,  not 
rolled  and  ground. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  <fc 
PLUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  No.  SI  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

•  


BOO  \  urlelle*.  Also  Grape*,  Small  Fruit*,  eto.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10a 

Catalog  free.  LEWI8  K0KSC1I  A  SON,  Bos  K  ,  Frudonla,  N.  t. 


500,000  Trees  forSale 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES 

Buy  trees  direct,  save  half  your  money. 

We  sell  absolutely  the  best  trees  money  can  buy  and 
charge  you  about  half  of  what  you  pay  agents.  Our 
trees  are  triple  Inspected  before  shipment.  You  get 
only  perfect  trees. 

acthts  prices  car /m  two 9 

Greens. 

M  — ■ - DIRECT  TO  roa 

Trees  are  northern-grown,  hardy,  healthy,  shapel 
Get  our  Free  Book— “How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay 
Tells  how  to  prune,  graft  and  grow  trees,  shrubs  ar 
plants.  Ask  for  our  valuable  1912  catalog. 

Established  33  years.  Capital  $100,000 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO..  Box22t.  Roche*te«,  N.  1 


Trees, 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


X.TORTIIERN  grown,  choice  stock  stored  in  our  own  frost-proof  cellars,  therefore. 

UN  full  of  vitality. 

Cobblers,  Oliios,  Bovees,  Rose,  Northers.  Queens,  Manistees,  Hebrons,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Maiues.  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Rurals.  Gold  Coins  and  a  dozen  other  varieties. 
In  any  quantity  from  single  barrel  to  carloads. 

Send  for  special  Seed  Potato  Price  List  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog, 
describing  our  complete  stock  of  high  quality  Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  Eree. 

ADDRESS:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Honooyo  Falls,  3XT.  "X".  "Box  B 

- FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS - 
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THE  FARMER’S  NITROGEN  MIXER. 

Many  will  say  that  “clover  is  good 
enough,”  and  there  is  something  to  that, 
but  the  progressive  Wisconsin*  farmer,  after 
he  has  given  the  matter  thought,  will 
be  inclined  to  say  that  nothing  is  too 
good  for  him — and  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  Alfalfa  is  the  king  of 
forage  crops. 

That  is  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
Wisconsin  Advancement  Association. 
Clover  is  certainly  a  great  help.  There 
may  be  places  where  it  is  the  king  of 
nitrogen  plants.  In  this  same  bulletin 
is  a  statement  of  what  H.  E.  Krueger 
of  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  does  with  clover. 

Mr.  Krueger  keeps  28  cows  and  uses  only 
13  acres  exclusively  for  pasture.  This 
would  be  impossible  under  the  ordinary 
farm  practices,  but  under  the  modern  plan 
it  is  easy.  He  sows  clover  in  all  crops. 
The  condition  of  .his  soil  resulting  from 
the  proper  treatment  is  such  that  rarely 
ever  does  he  fail  to  get  a  good  “catch.” 
The  result  is  that  after  harvest  every 
field  for  a  time  is  a  pasture.  Some  of  the 
land  that  is  plowed  in  the  Spring  serves 
as  pasture  until  it  is  plowed.  Then  the 
cows  go  upon  the  regular  13-acre  pasture 
until  the  rye  is  harvested,  when  they  are 
put  upon  that  field.  Soon  the  barley  is 
harvested  and  the  clover  in  that  field  is 
ready  for  the  cows,  who  have  hardly  done 
away  with  it  before  the  wheat  is  out  of 
the  way  and  that  field  in  turn  serves  as  a 
pasture.  When  the  cows  have  got  the 
better  of  the  tender  young  clover  in  the 
wheat  field,  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
regular  pasture  until  the  corn  is  out  of 
the  way  and  they  are  put  upon  the  clover 
in  that  field. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Krueger  saves  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  50  or  more  acres  usual¬ 
ly  assigned  to  pasturage  for  that  number 
of  cows  and  the  13  acres,  but  that  is  not 
all  by  any  means.  The  result  of  this 
practice  of  putting  clover  in  with  every 
crop  is  that  the  land  is  kept  well  filled 
with  humus,  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soils  is  well  maintained  and  the  inamfre 
put  on  the  land  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
plant  food  consumed  in  their  production. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  soil  is  kept  in 
shape  for  the  easy  action  of  the  plant  roots, 
open  for  the  penetration  of  the  air,  more 
resistant  of  drouth,  less  affected  by  exces¬ 
sive  rains  and  more  comfortable  for  the 
bacteria  that  are  the  wonder-workers  in  the 
production  of  crops. 

That  gets  pretty  close  the  limit,  yet 
vve  know  of  farmers  who  are  doing 
even  better  with  Alfalfa.  This  plant 
endures  for  years,  gives  crop  after 
crop,  and  saves  much  plowing  and 
seeding. 

Fertilizer  for  Pasture. 

IF.  B.  N.,  Lynnfleld  Center ,  Mass. — I  have 
just  bought  a  piece  of  pasture  land.  It  has 
been  cultivated,  though  not  for  some  years. 

I  wish  to  sow  a  piece  of  this  to  oats  and 
peas.  What  should  I  use  with  ground  bone 
for  fertilizer,  or  is  there  anything  better 
than  ground  bone? 

Ans. — We  should  use  for  this  crop 
the  following  proportion:  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds  ground 
bone  and  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
This  will  start  the  oats  and  peas  and 
keep  them  going. 

Fertilizer  and  Spraying  for  Potatoes. 

J.  T.  M.,  Greenville,  Pa. — I  would  like  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  fertilizer  on  ground  for 
potatoes.  I  have  been  talking  with  a  lot 
of  potato  growers  and  they  say  they  can 
grow  from  50  to  100  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  without  fertilizers  than  they  can  with 
it,  as  they  have  tried  it  side  by  side.  They 
claim  the  fertilizer  ripens  up  the  vines  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  matured  and  the  vines 
seem  to  blight  quicker.  I  have  been  using 
potato  fertilizers  of  ammonia  two  per  cent, 
available  phosphoric  acid  10  per  cent,  pot¬ 
ash  10  per  cent,  and  my  potatoes  start  very 
nicely  and  about  the  first  of  July  the  early 
commence  to  dry  and  the  late  ones  about 
the  first  of  August ;  the  same  way  with  to¬ 
matoes.  If  I  thought  it  was  the  fertilizer 
I  would  be  a  quite  better  off  without  it. 

Ans. — The  fertilizer  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  blight  any  more  than  roast 
beef  or  fried  fish  would  be  responsible 
for  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever.  The 
blight  of  potatoes  is  a  germ  disease.  It 
is  “catching,”  as  we  say  of  smallpox  or 
whooping  cough.  This  means  that  the 
disease  is  spread  by  germs  or  little 
forms  of  life  which  may  pass  from  one 
plant  to  another  or  one  field  to  another. 
It  is  probable  that  if  you  used  too  much 
nitrogen — for  example,  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  on  a  rich  clover  sod — you  would 
drive  the  crop  into  a  quick,  tender 
growth  which  would  make  it  run  to 
vine  and  thus  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  disease.  Such  a  fertilizer  as  you 
mention  would  not  do  this,  since  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  both 
act  to  make  the  plants  solid  and  strong. 


You  cannot  feed  or  starve  the  potato 
crop  so  it  will  not  take  the  blight  if 
that  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  spray  the  vines  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  You  will  notice 
that  successful  potato  growers  claim 
that  they  are  obliged  to  spray  if  they 
expect  even  a  fair  crop.  Here  in  the 
East  the  use  of  potato  fertilizer  is  so 
common  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  argue  about  it.  What  you  need 
is  spraying  to  carry  your  crop  through. 


Fertilizing  a  Vineyard. 

G.  B.,  North  Collins,  N.  Y.- — I  have  six 
acres  of  clay  loam  soil,  naturally  drained, 
but  very  poor,  now  in  old  pasture,  that  1 
wish  to  set  to  grapes  with  potatoes  be¬ 
tween,  this  Spring.  Will  you  advise  me 
what  fertilizers  to  use  to  feed  both  crops? 

Ans. — With  our  present  knowledge 
of  commercial  fertilizer  for  young 
vines  it  is  impracticable  to  advise  any  in 
youb  case,  as  the  turning  under  of  the 
pasture  sod  should  furnish  enough 
plant  food  for  two  years  at  least.  A 
study  of  the  vines  during  this  period 
will  afford  the  best  evidence  for  their 
future  needs.  Much  fertilizer  has  been 
wasted  on  young  vineyards.  If  the 
growth  for  the  first  year  is  poor,  sow 
Mammoth  clover  in  the  vineyard  about 
August  1  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per 
acre  and  plow  this  under  the  following 
Spring.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


Michigan  Peach  Bud  Report. 

„  Fifty  per  cent  Elbertas  and  Crawford ; 
Kalamazoo  and  Engle’s  Mammoth  full  crop. 

Berrien  County.  c.  a.  p. 

■From  25  to  90  per  cent  of  the  buds  alive ; 
Carman  best,  Elbertas  the  highest.  F.  B. 
Berrien  County. 

Perhaps  one-half  a  crop  on  the  high  ele¬ 
vation.  a.  p.  G. 

Grand  Traverse  County. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  buds  alive. 
Kent  County.  a.  w.  b. 

Buds  all  dead.  t.  a.  f. 

Eaton  County. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  buds  on  the 
hardiest  varieties  alive;  50  per  cent  of  the 
Elbertas  and  Crawford.  This  is  on  the 
high  location,  flats  and  hollows  all  gone. 
Every  cut  showed  brown  in  the  under  bud. 
If  this  will  do  any  harm  do  not  know. 
Benzie  County.  p.  r. 

Not  over  10  per  cent  buds  alive. 

Lapeer  County.  a.  s.  b. 

Less  than  one-half  the  buds  alive. 

Kent  County.  c.  E.  n. 


Planet 

Jr. 


The  Planet  Jr  No  41  Orchard  and 
Universal  Cultivator  in  orchard,  vine¬ 
yard  and  hopyard  has  proved  itself  by 
actual  use  the  greatest  implement  ever 
invented  for  the  purpose. 


Planet  Jr  INo.  41 


is  in  constant  use  by  thousands  of  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  world.  Biggest  time,  labor, 
money  saver— strong,  easily  operated;  fully 
guaranteed.  Low  wheels  in  steel  frame;  steel 
tongue.  Carries  teeth,  discs,  sweeps,  hoes, 
furrowers.  plows,  etc.  Side  hitch  and  fruit-tree 
shield.  Cuts  from  4  to  614  feet  wide.  Made  by 
e  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer. 


FREE.! 


A  64-page 
orchard  end 


illustrated 
farm  booh! 


It  gives  a  fund  of  valuable  orchard,  farm, 
and  garden  information  and  shows  55  tools, 
including  a  variety  of  one  and  two-horse  cultiva¬ 
tors.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 


S  L  Allen  6  Co  i 


The  Ireland  Straight-Line  Drag 
Sawing  Machine 


'"THIS  sawing  ng  fills  a  long  felt  want  for  sawing  large 
1  timber.  It  is  simple,  durable  arid  the  most  practical 
Straight-line  sawing  rig  on  the  market.  We  also  make 
circular  saw  rigs,  saw  and  shingle  mills.  Get  our  prices 
on  canvas  helling ;  they  will  surprise  you,  Send  for 
prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoiffa.” 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
14  State  Street  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK. 


Learn  How  Good  Watches 

Are  Made 

Get  This  Free  Book 

You've  heard  of  the  famous  watch  that 
keeps  perfect  time,  even  when  frozen  in  a 
cake  of  ice.  It's  the  South  Bend  Watch 

Well,  we  have  written  a  book  about 
the  making  of  good  watches.  It  tells 
how  this  South  Bend  Watch  is  made, 
and  you  will  find  the  book  very  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  Write  for  it — 

NOW.  Just  send  a  post  card  and 
say  on  it,  “Send  me  your  watch 
book.” 

The  South  Bend  Watch  is  in¬ 
spected  411  times  in  the  process 
of  construction.  Each  watch 
must  run  accurately  in  a  seven- 
hundred-hour  test  before  it  is 
sent  out.  A  full  year  is  often 
spent  in  perfecting  one  South  Bend 
Watch,  for  each  South  Bend  must 
be  perfect,  or  we  send  it  to  the  scrap 
heap. 


Watch 

And  here’s  another  thing  we  do 
to  insure  the  perfection  of  the 
South  Bend  Watch  Service  tn  Your 
Pocket: 

We  allow  this  famous  watch  to 
be  sold  only  by  expert  retail  jewel¬ 
ers.  No  other  watchmaker  re¬ 
stricts  the  sale  in  this  way.  The 
jeweler  gives  the  watch  the  regu¬ 
lation  to  the 
buyer’s  person¬ 
ality  that  every 
good  watch 
needs.  Ask 


Not 
Sold  by  Mail 


your  jeweler  about  this.  A  mail¬ 
order  watch  does  not  get  this  reg¬ 
ulation,  so  the  South  Bend  Watch 
will  never  be  sold  by  mail.  You 
can  get  a  South  Bend  Watch  at 
prices  ranging  up  to  $75  (in  solid 
gold  case) . 

But  send  for  the  FREE  BOOK. 
That  tells  a  lot  about  watches  and 
you  want  to  know  about  watches 
if  you  are  to  get  the  best  watch 
when  you  buy.  Write  us  the  post 
card  right  now.  Learn  how  good 
watches  are  made. 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

31  Rowley  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Ask  to  see  South  Bend  Watch  Cases  in  which  we 

mark  the  amount  of  eold  they  contain.  (92) 


GROW  BIGGER  CROPS ! 

Hold  the  moisture  in  your  soil;  make  more  plant 
food  available;  save  both  from  weeds.  Better 
cultivation  will  do  it,  and  make  your  field  out- 
yield  one  naturally  more  fertile.  Best  cultivation 
is  done  with  Iron  Age  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  They  are  adjustable 
to  all  conditions — hill 
land,  wide  or  narrow 
rows,  different  crops  in 
same  row,  one  or  two 
rows;  pivot  or  fixed 
wheel,  break  pin  or 
spring  hoe,  or  spring 
tooth  styles;  sand  and 
dust-proof  hub  ;  re-en¬ 
forced  double  point 
shovels;  perfectly  balanced.  Built  to  work  and 
last.  Don’t  buy  any  cultivator  until  you  have 
seen  the  Iron  Age.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Backed  by  76  years’  experience.  Write  for 
special  booklets.  Complete  line  of  farm,  garden 
and  orchard  tools. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box^Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Meeker 

Disc  Smoothing  Harrow 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Hand  Wheel  Hoes 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

THE  C.  0.  JELLIFF  MFG.  C0RP. 

SOUTHPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Ask  the  Men  Who  Have  Used 
Hubbard’s  B25E  FERTILIZERS 

Here's  what  two  of  them  say: 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs: — A  field  of  early  Mastodon  corn  yielded 
30  or  more  tons  to  the  acre.  Mastodon  corn  does 
not  grow  as  largo  as  some  other  kinds  but  it  ears 
out  well.  We  weighed  some  of  the  ears  which 
weighed  from  2  1-2  to  2  3-4  lbs.  apiece. 

On  this  piece  I  used  300  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone 
Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops  Manure, 
after  applying  a  light  coat  of  barnyard  manure. 

S.  M.  Jones 
Watertown,  Conn.,  Oct.  23, 1911 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  some  very  fine  corn  of  the  long 
yellow  variety,  some  of  the  cars  15  inches  long.  I 
used  at  the  rate  of  800 lbs.  to  the  acre  of  Hubbard’s 
“Bone  Base”  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops 
Manure  broadcast  and  300  lbs.  in  the  hill  ol’  Hub¬ 
bard’s  “Bone  Base”  New  Market  Garden  Phos¬ 
phate  and  have  harvested  175  bushels  of  corn  in  the 
ear.  As  we  had  no  rain  from  the  first  of  June 
until  August.  I  call  this  a  good  yield  and  speaks 
well  for  Hubbard’s. 

A.  Q.  Johnson 
Goffstown,  N.  H.,  Oct.  24, 1911 


OUR  1912  ALMANAC  FREE 

It  fells  all  about  Bone  Base  Fertilizers 
and  how  to  use  them  for  general  or 
special  crops.  Send  for  it  today. 


THE 


ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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A  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

K.  G.  P.,  Verona ,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to  buy 
chemicals  and  mix  my  own  fertilizers,  and 
do  not  think  I  understand  mixing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  I  want  a  3-5-8,  should  I  use  three 
pounds  nitrate,  five  phosphoric  acid  and 
eight  of  potash?  Would  it  he  advisable  to 
use  any  nitrate  in  connection  with  stable 
manure  (20  loads  per  acre)  on  sod  ground, 
for  corn?  I  intended  to  drill  in  fertilizer 
before  planting.  Would  you  advise  doing 
this  ? 

Ans. — This  question  of  figuring  a 
fertilizer  confuses  many  of  our  readers, 
yet  it  is  simple  when  you  understand 
it.  A  3-5-8  fertilizer  means  one  with 
three  pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  eight  of  potash  in  each 
100  pounds,  or  60,  100  and  160  pounds 
respectively  in  a  ton.  Now  here  are 
some  of  the  materials  which  provide 
nitrogen:  Nitrate  of  soda,  16  pounds 
in  each  100,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  20 
pounds,  dried  blood,  12  pounds,  and 
tankage,  eight  pounds  more  or  less. 
So  you  will  see  that  in  order  to  get 
your  three  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  that 
100  pounds  of  mixture  you  must  use 
19  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  15  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  25  of  dried  blood 
and  so  on.  Acid  phosphate  usually 
contains  about  14  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  so  you  will  need  36  pounds 
of  that.  Muriate  of  potash  contains 
50  per  cent  actual  potash,  so  you  will 
need  16  pounds  to  give  the  desired  eight 
pounds  of  potash.  Thus  by  using  19 
pounds  of  nitrate,  36  of  acid  phosphate 
and  16  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  71  in 
all,  you  have  the  plant  food  in  a  3-5-8 
fertilizer.  By  adding  29  pounds  of 
plaster,  dried  muck  or  black  oil,  you 
have  100  pounds  and  a  mixture  which 
will  drill  far  better  than  the  plain 
chemicals.  We  would  not  use  nitrate 
of  soda  for  corn  where  manure  is 
spread  on  sod.  Dried  blood  or  tank¬ 
age  would  be  a  better  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  the  corn  crop. 

Plowing  or  Harrowing  Manure. 

P.  H.  B.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
any  kind  of  soil  which  is  not  profited  so 
much  by  plowing  under  manure  as  by 
harrowing  it  in,  after  plowing?  This  last 
method  has  been  practiced  on  our  farm  for 
years,  but  it  delays  Spring  work.  IIow 
can  it  avoided? 

Ans. — This  is  more  in  the  condition 
of  the  manure  than  in  the  soil.  The 
advice  to  harrow  in  chemical  fertilizer 
rather  than  to  plow  under  is  based  on 
the  argument  that  available  plant  food 
should  be  mixed  all  through  the  upper 
soil.  We  use  but  a  few  pounds  of 
fertilizers  to  the  acre  and  when  this, 
small  amount  is  plowed  under  it  de¬ 
feats  something  of  our  purpose  in  using 
it.  When  spread  in  the  furrows  and 
harrowed  in  it  is  mixed  in  the  soil 
where  most  of  the  feeding  roots  run. 
The  same  arguments  are  even  stronger 
for  lime,  since  that  is  used  for  its 
chemical  effect  upon  the  soil  and  if  it 
be  plowed  under  it  would  not  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  upper  soil.  Then; 
are  two  kinds  of  manures  as  regards 
mechanical  condition.  The  coarse 
green  and  chunky  manure  full  of  coarse 
bedding  or  stalks  is  best  plowed  under. 
N6  one  could  hope  to  do  a  good  job 
at  harrowing  this  coarse  stuff  into  the 
upper  soil.  Better  plow  it  down  and 
fit  the  soil  well  above  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  fine  manure  which  has  been  well 
composted  or  fermented  is  much  like 
th6  fertilizer,  and  may  well  be  har¬ 
rowed  in  and  well  mixed  all  through 
the  soil.  As  a  rule  this  harrowing  is 
better  on  the  lighter  soils.  On  heavy 
soils  we  should  usually  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  plow  under.  We  should  go 
right  ahead  and  spread  and  plow  under. 


Use  of  Gas  Lime. 

I  am  no  farmer,  but  have  purchased  80 
acres  of  scrub  oak,  which  I  intend  getting 
under  cultivation  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
as  cheaply.  I  saw  a  recent  reference  to 
acetylene  refuse ;  after  explaining  its  vir¬ 
tues,  you  state  gas  lime  is  another  form, 
and  is  no  good.  I  could  not  understand 
that.  Where  does  that  kind  come  from?  I 
can  get  refuse  from  acetylene  for  the  asking. 

Hyannis,  Mass.  M.  g.  b. 

What  is  called  gas  lime  is  refuse  from 
ordinary  illuminating  gas  works.  In  this 
case  the  lime  is  used  to  purify  the  gas  and 
absorbs  substances  which  are  poisonous  to 
the  soil.  The  refuse  from  acetylene  gas  is 
very  different,  and  is  a  good  form  of  lime  to 
use.  Do  not,  however,  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  this  refuse  has  any  plant 
food  value  except  for  the  lime.  The  gas 
lime  may  be  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the 
weather^ three  or  four  months  and  will  tut~ 
be  fit  for  use. 


“FARMERS  OF  FORTY  CENTURIES.” 

Part  IV. 

“IIumus.” — Some  of  our  American  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  they  were  the  first 
“humus  cranks"  who  advocated  the  use  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  Chinese 
were  advocating  this  as  the  best  way  of 
keeping  life  in  the  soil  long  before  Europe 
knew  there  was  any  such  country  as  ours. 
Had  they  not  done  so  China  would  have 
been  to-day  a  desert  with  a  few  roving 
bands  of  wild  men  instead  of  the  most 
populous  country  on  earth,  with  the  soil 
still  feeding  the  vast  hordes  which  walk 
upon  it.  This  soil  is  a  garden  rather  than 
a  desert  because  it  has  been  kept  full  of 
organic  matter.  We  may  take  a  brick  and 
call  it  concentrated  soil.  The  nitrogen  and 
the  organic  matter  have  been  burned  out 
of  it,  hut  it  would  analyze  high  in  potash 
and  fairly  well  in  phosphoric  acid.  Let  us 
grind  this  good  soil  up  and  add  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  attempt  to  grow  plants  in  it.  By 
keeping  it  soaked  with  water  like  mud  we 
could  grow  a  fair-sized  plant  for  a  year  or 
two.  With  water  corresponding  to  our  aver¬ 
age  rainfall  this  soil  would  bake  itself  into 
another  brick  in  a  dry  time  and  wash 
slowly  away  in  what  corresponds  to  a 
heavy  flood,  thus  following  exactly  what  we 
see  in  many  old  fields,  particularly  at  the 
South.  After  a  year  or  two  the  brick  dust 
would  fail  to  grow  plants,  though  analysis 
would  still  show  a  fair  amount  of  plant 
food.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  ’hrick- 
dust  were  well  mixed  with  cut  and  crushed 
clover  chaff  or  hay.  That  would  represent 
the  addition  of  humus,  and  if  the  supply 
were  kept  up  year  after  year  the  brickdust 
would  keep  on  producing  good  sized  plants 
and  giving  up  its  plant  food. 

When  land  is  abandoned  as  too  poor  to 
grow  crops  it  is  usually  either  sour  or  the 
humus  has  been  exhausted.  Some  people 
think  they  discovered  this  foundation  fact 
in  soil  improvement.  They  are  onlv  demon¬ 
strating  in  a  scientific  way  w'hat  the 
Chinese  have  known  and  demonstrated  in  a 
practical  way  for  many  centuries.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book 
we  are  reviewing  is  the  study  of  this  fact. 
King  shows  how  the  Chinese  make  use  of 
every  possible  form  of  organic  matter  in 
order  to  give  life  and  body  to  the  soil.  As 
we  have  seen,  much  of  this  organic  matter 
is  composted  or  fermented  in  order  to  make 
its  plant  food  available.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  also  applied  directly  to  the  soil. 
Weeds,  grass  and  even  soft  brush  are  cut  on 
the  hills  and  brought  in  bundles  down  to 
the  cultivated  lands.  Much  of  this  seems 
to  be  used  on  ground  prepared  for  rice, 
and  it  is  often  stamped  into  the  mud  with 
the  bare  feet.  Though  often  close  pressed 
for  fuel  the  Chinaman  burns  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  the  coarse  bits  which  would  not  de¬ 
cay  rapidly.  Instinct  has  taught  him  that 
the  very  life  of  his  soil  demands  that  it  bo 
kept  stuffed  with  organic  matter — much 
as  a  farmer  in  our  northern  country  knows 
that  he  must  provide  fuel  to  keep  the  house 
warm  in  Winter.  Sooner  or  later  our 
American  farmers  must  realize  a  similar 
need  of  keeping  the  soil  filled  with  organic 
matter. 

Double  Cropping. — It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  when  a  pioneer  takes  up  land  in 
a  new  country  “rotation”  is  little  thought 
of.  Population  is  scattered.  The  food  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  soil  are  comfortably  light. 
The  farmer  grows  what  he  can  sell  ‘to  best 
advantage.  This  is  usually  grain  or  some 
form  of  live  stock.  As  the  country  grows 
older  population  thickens  and  the  food  de- 
,mand  upon  the  soil  grows  stronger.  There 
comes  a  time  when  land  is  so  high  in  price 
that  the  owner  cannot  afford  to  grow  only 
one  crop.  The  land  must  work  all  the  time, 
and  never  be  idle.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast 
we  are  coming  to  this  condition,  and  it  has 
led. to  the  use  of  “catch"  or  “cover”  crops 
which  hold  the  land  while  the  regular  crops 
are  off.  These  catch  or  side  crops  hold  the 
soil,  add  humus  and  give  grain  or  fodder. 
For  example,  the  farmer  who  sows  rye  or 
clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation 
and  lets  it  occupy  the  land  through  Fall 
and  Winter  is  beginning  to  practice  what 
the  gardener  carries  on  still  further.  Many 
of  us  have  seen  strawberries  planted  in 
Spring  with  rows  of  radish  between  the 
plants.  As  the  roots  come  out  lettuce  was 
set  in  its  place,  with  peppers  or  tomatoes 
following.  It  is  quite  common  to  plant 
sweet  corn  in  the  bills  of  squashes  and  set 
tomatoes  or  peppers  midway  between  the 
rows.  If  these  are  staked  up  and  the  plant 
food  and  water  are  sufficient  there  will  be 
twice  the  food  produced  as  with  one  single 
crop.  This  is  what  we  call  gardeu  culture, 
but  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  follow  much 
the  same  plan  in  their  farming.  The  farms 
are  small  and  every  foot  must  be  utilized 
Thus  they  plan  to  have  at  least  two  food 
crops  and  one  cover  crop  for  manuring 
Rice  is  the  great  national  food  and  is  grown 
everywhere  as  a  so-called  Summer  crop. 
When  this  crop  is  off  barley  or  rape  or 
beans  will  be  grown  in  drills,  and  along 
toward  the  harvest  Sov  beans  are  planted 
between  the  drills  of  grain.  When  this 
grain  is  cut  the  Soy  beans  come  on  and 
are  turned  under  as  green  manure  to  grow 
another  crop  of  rice.  All  sorts  of  com¬ 
binations  of  this  sort  are  worked  out  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  soil  at  work  and 
produce  as  much  food  as  possible  to  each 
rod  of  ground.  This  show's  us  why  the 
Chinese  spend  so  much  time  in  composting 
these  manures.  With  this  quick  succession 
of  crops  it  is  necessary  to  have  available 
or  quick-acting  plant  food.  The  Chinese 
would  not  pay  much  attention  to  raw 
ground  phosphate  or  “stone  meal,”  for 
with  garden  culture  tliev  must  have  plant 
food  that  will  “get  there”  at  once. 

II.  W.  c. 


Pyrox  fills  the  barrel  with  the  apples 
that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowkcr 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 


SULPHUR 

FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES 

The  Best  Sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  Lime. 

T.  8  S.  C.  WHITE  CO..  BERGENP0RT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


They  Won*!  Do 

Build  with  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Zinc 
Coated  Nails  and  you  can 
say,“  That  house  is  built  to 
stay  built.” 

Nails  that  rust  will  not  last.  In 
a  year  or  two  heavy  winds  will 
strip  the  shingles  off  any  roof 
in  which  they  are  used.  Clap-, 
boarding  nailed  on  with  common 
nails  will  pull  away,  bend  and 
sag.  Veranda  flooring  will  warp 
and  bulge. 

M.I.F.CO.  NAILS 

—  Will  not  rust.  They  are  practically 
indestructible. 

.From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pure  zinc 
Is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  M.l.  F.  Co.  Nails. 
After  thirty  years  of  service  they  were 
found  intact. 

If  your  dealer  isn’t  supplied  with  M.  I.  F.  Co 
Nails  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest* 
enterprising  storekeeper  who  handles  them, 
and  in  answering  we  will  send  you  free 
our  instructive  book.  “Nail  Knowledge. ’s> 
Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Dept  N.., Branford,  Conn, 


MIF  CO 

ZINC  COATED  NAILS 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer!  Sower 

For  Broadcast  Top  Dressing 
or  Sowing  in  Rows 

3  sizes,  spreads  from  6  to  10  ft.  wide.  Adjustable 
to  spread  100  to  several  thousand  lbs.  per.  acre. 


Write  For  Book 

About  This  Easy  Way  To 
Keep  Your  Barn  Clean! 

Cut  work  and  time  of  Cleaning1  barns  in  half t 
Save  your  back  and  arms.  Save  money— boost 
your  profits.  Keep  stock  cleaner  and  healthier4. 
Let  us  show  you  how!  Others  have  done  it, 
you  can  too!  Puts  money  in  your  pocket l 

James  Carriers 

solve  the  problem.  Get  our  fine  free  book  and  read  the 
proof.  Don’t  wait!  Send  postal  at  once.  Book  No.  11 
tells  about  James  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  and  feed  trucks. 

No.  10  tells  about  stalls,  stanch¬ 
ions,  bull  pens,  calf  pens  and  box 
8 tails.  Either  or  both  FREE. 

lin'd/ 1  Write  postal,  stating 
nUIf.  how  many  dairy  cows 


Low  Down  and 

Iiroad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick 
lug  to  sowing  In  rows, 
ing.  Furnished  with  ft 
shafts  or  tongue. 

Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Now  furnished 
with  Land  Gauge  to 
determine  amount 
of  fertilizer  being 
sown. 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
A.  T.  Co.. 

Box  1 5, 

Chicopee 


Easy  to  Load 

change  from  broadcast- 
f  or  th  lek  and  thin  spread 


Handles 

All 

Commer¬ 

cial 

Fertilizers 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

7f>c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashvillc, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  Dll.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


ry  i 

you  own.  Also  ask' for  “Helpful 
Hints  to  Barn  Builders,”  our 
most  valuable  book  If  you  are 
planning  to  build  I  Address 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
7030  Cane  St. ,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wig. 

(Formerly  Kent  Mfg.  Co.) 

Originators  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  and 

~  S« 


Barn  Plan 
Service 
FREE 

Mr.  W.  D.  James, 
America’s  foremost 
Dairy  Barn  Design¬ 
er,  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  yoarbarn. 
Write  to  him  today. 


Barn  Plan  Service  Idea. 


And  You 
Keep  This 
Great  Engine 

We  will  ship  you  Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder 
Gasoline  Engine  on  yoursimple  request  with¬ 
out  an  order  or  any  promise  from  you.  You  use 
the  engine  10  whole  days— use  it  all  you  want. 
Then  if  you  don’t  want  it  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  pay  us 
only  $7.50  and  you  can  pay  the  rest  In 
the  easiest  monthly  payments,  a 
Wo  send  you  tha  engine  free,  to  prove  to  you  that  It 
is  the  greatest  air  cooled  3  horse  power  engine  on  earth. 
Also  your  choice  of  1)$  H.  P.  and  7  H.  P.  engines. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  it  fs  better  than  any 
otbcf  engine  that  costs  twice  and  three  times  as  much  — 
the  only  engine  that  has  the  powerful  chilled  cylinder. 

Ten  DaysTrial  FREE 

This  is  the  first  genuine  free  trial  ever  offered  on  gasoline 
engines  for  farm  and  shop  use.  We  want  you  to  see  that 
women  and  children  can  run  thi9  engine.  Use  the  engine 
to  run  the  pumps  and  any  other  machinery  you  may  have. 
Schmidt’s  Chilled  Cylinder  Gasoline  Engine  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  for  five  years  in  every  piece  and  part. 
The  biggest  bank  in  Iowa  backs  our  Sl.OOOcballangeoffer. 

Send  For  FREE  Catalog. 

Write  to  us  promptly  for  particulars  and  we  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “How  to  Use  Power.”  free 
and  postpaid.  Write  to  us  today. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 

DEPARTMENT  4293  -  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


How  About  Your  Home  Water  Supply 


IS  IT  PURE-PLENTIFUL-DEPENDABLE-ECONOMICAL? 

Supply  your  home  with  all  the  pure,  clear,  sparkling  water  you  need — direct  £rorn  well  or  spring  by  the  Perry 
System.  Write  today  for  the  free  book  which  explains  this  new  water  supply.  No  water  tank  to  collect  slime, 
mud  and  rust.  Compressed  air  delivers  fresh  water  under  the  pressure  and  fn  quantities  you  need.  Auto¬ 
matic — economical  in  operation — easily  installed.  Water  left  in  well  until  you  need  it — then  drawn  fresh. 
Write  today  for  book.  VI,  UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  CO.,  473  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Mail  a  Postal  for  the  Perry  Book— FREE 


Look  for  Red  Ball  Sign 
—Your  Protection! 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL  SIGN  when  you  go  to  buy  rubber  or 
woolen  footwear.  It  Is  the  sign  of  the  famous  “BALL-BAND”— 
the  guaranty  to  you  of  all  the  durability,  service  and  comfort  that 
can  be  put  into  footwear  for  cold  or  wet  weather. 

“BALL-BAND”  is  sold  by  45,000  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  these  dealers  display  these  signs 
in  their  windows  or  store  fronts. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not  you  are  sore  to  find 
the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  o»  all  “BALL-BAND” 
goods.  Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  placed  there  for  your 
protection. 

MORE  THAN  EIGHT  MILLION  PEOPLE 


wear 


BALL  $  BAND 


w 


Ma  m  K 


footwear.  Many  of  these  millions  have  worn  “BALL-BAND” 
for  years.  No  stronger  proof  of  wearing  value  and  satis¬ 
faction  can  bo  given.  This  test  of  wear  is  the  final  test  and  means 
more  to  you  than  pagesof  description  or  hours  of  selling  argument. 

Ail  rubbers  look  pretty  much  alike  in  the  Btore.  Only  an  expert 
can  tell  the  difference.  The  length  of  wear  it  gives  you  alone 
determines  whether  it  is  low  priced  or  high  priced.  With 
“BALL- BAND”  you  take  no  cnunces. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
“BALL-BAND,”  write  us,  mentioning  his 
name,  and  wo  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


1912. 
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MORE  FREAKISH  FRUITS. 

Seeing  the  article  on  page  269  by  W. 
J.  Wright  about  freakish  fruits  reminds 
me  of  some  I  have  seen.  Within  the 
past  two  years  I  have  seen  three  cases 
of  triple  apples  and  in  two  of  them 
the  three  parts  were  about  equal  size 
and  shape,  except  one  was  between  the 
other  two  and  they  were  on  the  same 
stem  but  had  three  distinct  blossom 
ends.  We  often  find  two  grown  to¬ 
gether,  but  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
find  three  or  more.  It  is  very  frequent 
that  we  find  double  plums  of  some  vari¬ 
eties  and  occasionally  double  cherries 
and  peaches.  I  recall  a  seedling  peach 
tree  a  number  of  years  ago  which  was 
a  curiosity  just  after  the  bloom  dropped 
to  several  observers  who  noticed  that 
there  were  few  single  fruits,  but  plenty 
of  them  multiples  of  all  kinds,  some 
had  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  grown 
together,  and  those  on  the  outside 
seemed  to  stand  still,  but  the  strongest 
ones  developed  some  and  we  hoped  to 
gather  some  great  freaks  when  they 
ripened.  However,  all  of  such  wasted 
away  and  fell  off  before  maturity.  The 
tree  was  that  way  two  or  three  years 
and  never  bore  any  ripened  fruit  of 
that  kind,  so  it  was  cut  down. 

In  regard  to  bud  sports  we  have  a 
Rome  Beauty  with  one  limb  that  bears 
fruit  which  is  rusty,  almost  like  a  Rus¬ 
set,  and  they  have  been  that  way  for 
several  years,  but  they  vary  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  in  the  amount  of  rus- 
seting,  and  sometimes  they  get  some 
color  over  the  russet  late  in  the  season. 
Last  year  they  were  the  ugliest  half 
russet  color  I  ever  saw  them,  but  the 
shape  and  taste  is  like  the  Rome  Beauty 
and  wood  and  foliage  the  same.  Every 
apple  on  that  limb  grows  the  same,  and 
every  one  on  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
is  of  regular  type.  I  have  several 
sprouts  that  came  up  at  the  roots  of 
old  Rome  Beauty  trees  which  bear  fruit 
which  is  the  same  as  the  parent  tree,  but 
has  different  color,  and  there  are  several 
distinct  types  of  Rome  Beauty  growing 
that  way,  but  as  far  as  I  have  noticed 
none  of  them  is  superior  to  the  old 
type  or  different  enough  to  warrant  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  new  name.  The  taste  is  the 
same  or  almost  so.  Did  the  scion  or 
bud  that  had  been  inserted  in  the  root 
change  the  character  of  its  fruit,  or 
what  did?  I  have  not  noticed  a  sprout 
that  came  up  from  below  the  graft  of 
Rome  Beauty  that  was  just  like  the 
parent  tree,  but  many  of  them  are  al¬ 
most  like  them.  We  have  one  seedling 
that  was  entirely  seedless  for  a  number 
of  years,  till  some  trees  that  had  been 
set  out  in  the  same  field  around  it  be¬ 
gan  to  bloom,  and  since  then  it  has 
seeds,  due  to  cross-pollination. 

I  have  noticed  in  top-grafting  that 
the  scions  in  some  seedling  may  nearly 
all  grow,  and  in  another  they  may  all 
die,  all  being  done  the  same  time  and 
same  way,  the  scions  being  the  same 
too.  Some  recommend  top-working 
other  varieties  to  get  better  trees  than 
can  usually  be  found  in  the  nursery  on 
all  kinds  of  seedlings.  I  have  only  had 
experience  on  some  seedlings  and 
worthless  varieties,  and  have  some  suc¬ 
cesses  and  some  failures,  and  I  am  a 
doubting  Thomas.  I  do  not  intend  to 
set  out  an  orchard  with  the  idea  of 
top-working  to  suit  me.  u.  T.  cox. 

Ohio. 


Selecting  Seed  Potatoes. 

IF.  J.  S.,  Canandaigua ,  N.  Y. — How 
should  seed  potatoes  be  selected  for  best 
results? 

Ans. — For  “best  results”  the  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  should  have  been  selected  last 
Fall  in  the  field.  In  every  field  even 
of  the  same  variety  you  will  find  certain 
plants  which  show  extra  vitality  and 
size.  When  you  dig  you  will  find  that 
these  strong  plants  also  give  the  best 
yields.  Some  plants  produce  only  lit¬ 
tle  tubers,  while  others  produce  all  of 
good  size.  Now  the  theory  which  has 
often  been  demonstrated,  is  that  those 
extra  good  plants  give  tubers  which 
when  used  as  seed,  will  reproduce 
themselves.  The  plants  which  yield 
only  small  tubers  will  pass  this  bad 
habit  along.  Therefore  the  “best”  way 
is  to  mark  the  best  hills  in  the  field 
and  dig  them  separately.  That  being 
now  impossible  you  must  select  from 
the  mixed  stock.  We  should  look  for 
sound,  medium-sized  tubers  of  the 
desired  variety,  rejecting  those  with 
“prongs”  and  those  which  show  scab. 
Do  not  use  either  the  very  large  or 
undersized  tubers. 


Turnips  in  the  Potato  Crop. 

In  answer  to  S.  E.  M.,  page  189,  I  would 
say  as  to  turnips  that  potatoes  are  the 
only  decent  crop  to  raise  them  in.  The 
way  I  do  it  is  to  get  my  potatoes  hilled  up 
first,  and  then  after  a  few  days  sow  broad¬ 
cast  about  one  pound  of  Purple  Top  Strap- 
leaf  turnip  seed  per  acre,  and  then  shut  my 
one-horse  cultivator  up  as  close  as  I  can, 
and  go  once  in  a  row  to  cover  the  seed. 
That  only  brings  turnips  in  about  15  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  so  does  not  spoil 
the  potatoes  as  it  would  if  they  grew  on 
top  of  the  hills. 

As  to  harvesting  them,  they  ought  not  to 
be  pulled  before  November,  as  otherwise 
they  will  begin  to  grow  and  spoil.  I  have 
a  cellar  under  my  barn  in  which  I  keep 
them  after  pulling  and  topping  them,  and 
I  raise  an  average  of  200  bushels  per  acre 
in  my  potatoes  each  year.  I  suppose  they 
could  be  buried,  but  would  not  be  so  con¬ 
venient  to  get  at  in  the  Winter.  They  make 
a  very  good  succulent  feed  in  the  Winter. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  p. 


Radishes  Run  to  Tops. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  remedy 
for  hothouse  radishes  growing  to  tops?  I 
attribute  it  to  one  of  three  facts,  want  of 
ventilation,  seed  too  thickly  sowed,  or  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen.  The  facts  in  my  case 
make  it  difficult  to  tell  where  the  fault  is. 
Both  sides  of  house  had  the  same  treat¬ 
ment,  yet  one  side  produced  50  per  cent 
of  tops  only  and  the  other  side  not  10 
per  cent.  w.  H  H> 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

The  inquirer  is  right  in  deciding  that  ex¬ 
cessive  top  growth  of  radishes  under  hot¬ 
bed  or  greenhouse  treatment  may  be  caused 
by  want  of  fresh  air,  too  much  nitrogen, 
or  sowing  too  thickly.  In  the  case  referred 
to,  it  is  possible  that  the  soil  in  one  bed 
before  sowing  contained  more  moisture  than 
the  other.  If  the  writer  is  certain  that  he 
used  the  same  amount  of  seed  in  each  bed 
and  that  the  temperatures  were  equal,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  only  one 
cause,  namely,  more  nitrogen  in  one  bed 
than  the  other.  In  the  greenhouses  which 
are  devoted  to  student  practice  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  I  have  often  noticed 
that  a  very  slight  increase  in  water  used 
in  one  bed  may  cause  an  excessive  top 
growth.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  excess  of  water  is  more  likely 
to  cause  too  much  top  growth  than  too 
much  nitrogen,  and  yet.  fresh  horse  manure 
nearly  always  causes  an  excessive  growth  of 
top.  In  the  forcing  of  radishes  in  hotbeds, 
greenhouses  and  cold  frames,  the  following 
factors  are  important:  (1)  seed  sown 
thinly:  (2)  some  fresh  air  admitted  cverv 
day;  (.3)  temperatures  hold  as  uniform  as 
possible  and  not  too  high  at  any  one  time, 
high  night  temperatures  being  especially  in¬ 
jurious  ;  (4)  avoid  making  the  soil  too  wet. 

R.  L.  WATTS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

HARD  TO  DROP 

But  Many  Drop  It. 

A  young  Calif,  wife  talks  about 
coffee : 

“It  was  hard  to  drop  Mocha  and 
Java  and  give  Postum  a  trial,  but  my 
nerves  were  so  shattered  that  I  was  a 
nervous  wreck  and  of  course  that 
means  all  kinds  of  ills. 

“At  first  I  thought  bicycle  riding 
caused  it  and  I  gave  it  up,  but  my 
condition  remained  unchanged.  I  did 
not  want  to  acknowledge  coffee  caused 
the  trouble  for  I  was  very  fond  of  it. 

“About  that  time  a  friend  came  to 
live  with  us,  and  I  noticed  that  after 
he  had  been  with  us  a  week  he  would 
not  drink  his  coffee  any  more.  I  asked 
him  the  reason.  He  replied,  ‘I  have 
not  had  a  headache  since  I  left  off 
drinking  coffee,  some  months  ago,  till 
last  week,  when  I  began  again,  here  at 
your  table.  I  don’t  see  how  anyone 
can  like  coffee,  anyway,  after  drinking 
Postum’ ! 

“I  said  nothing,  but  at  once  ordered 
a  package  of  Postum.  That  was  five 
months  ago,  and  we  have  drank  no 
coffee  since,  except  on  two  occasions 
when  we  had  company,  and  the  result 
each  time  was  that  my  husband  could 
not  sleep,  but  lay  awake  and  tossed 
and  talked  half  the  night.  We  were 
convinced  that  coffee  caused  his  suf¬ 
fering,  so  he  returned  to  Postum,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  coffee  was  an  enemy, 
instead  of  a  friend,  and  he  is  troubled 
no  more  by  insomnia. 

“I,  myself,  have  gained  8  pounds  in 
weight,  and  my  nerves  have  ceased  to 
quiver.  It  seems  so  easy  now  to  quit 
the  old  coffee  that  caused  our  aches 
and  ails  and  take  up  Postum.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ROOFING 


Tin  makes  a  good  roof  if  yon 
paint  it. 

Canvas  makes  a  good  too!  if y  oil 
paint  it. 

Any  felt  makes  a  good  roof  if 
you  paint  it. 

Even  paper  makes  a  good  roof 
if  you  paint  it. 

But  Amatite  makes  a  good  roof 
if  you  DON’ T  paint  it. 

On  a  painted  roof,  the  paint  is 
what  gives  the  real  protection. 
The  rest  of  it  has  no  function 
except  to  provide  a  smooth  un¬ 
broken  surface  with  no  seams  or 
cracks,  to  which  the  paint  can  be 
applied.  Anything  which  has 
strength  enough  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  away  or  the  rain 
from  beating  it  in,  will  be  water¬ 
proof  if  you  use  paint  enough. 

Amatite  Roofing,  however,  needs 
no  painting.  It  is  a  real  roofing— 


Modern  View* 
the  Roofing  Question 

a  roofing  that  can  be  left  out  in  the 
rain  without  the  slightest  damage. 

The  wearing  surface  is  mineral 
matter  embedded  into  a  heavy 
coating  of  pitch  and  never  needs 
painting. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
sample  of  Amatite  free  of  charge 
if  you  will  send  a  postal  request 
for  it  to  our  nearest  office.  The 
sample  will  show  you  what  the 
mineral  surface  is  like. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  lustrous  carbon  black  paint,  very 
cheap,  very  durable — for  protecting  all 
kinds  of  metal  and  wood  work. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 
St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
New  Orleans  Seattle 
London,  England 


Boston 


Quality  in 
Fertilizers 


It  pays  to  buy  quality  in  your  fertilizer,  as  it 

does  to  buy  good  seed,  a  sound  horse,  or  a  well  made 
tool.  Price  is  not  the  only  thing  to  consider,  nor  is 
analysis  always  a  true  guide.  The  kind  of  materials, 
the  kind  of  factory  the  kind  of  men  who  run  that 
factory  tell  the  story. 

Our  Buffalo  factory  covers  fifteen  acres,  with 
eleven  acres  under  roof.  It  includes  every  facility 
known  to  the  business — sufficient  storage  for  all  stocks 
to  thoroughly  cure,  the  latest  machinery,  both  steam 
and  electric  power,  the  latter  from  Niagara  Falls. 
Half  of  the  factory  is  filled  with  the  best  materials 
money  can  buy  and  the  other  half  with  the  best 
manufactured  fertilizers.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  our 
factories,  each  equipped  with  the  best  facilities,  and 
each  directed  by  the  best  men. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  ®n  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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GRAFTING  ON  WILD  CHERRY. 

K.  K.,  MiffHnburg,  Pa. — Is  it  advisable 
to  graft  large  sweet  oxlieart  cherries  on 
the  wild  cherry  tree?  Will  the  fruit  be  like 
the  graft,  or  will  it  have  a  tendency  to  be 
bitter  like  the  wild  cherry?  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thrifty  wild  cherry  trees,  but  cannot 
get  the  large  tame  cherry  tree  to  grow. 
What  I  mean  is  a  wild  cherry  tree,  of 
which  the  fruit  grows  in  clusters  the  size 
of  the  pepper  seed,  and  is  very  bitter. 

Ans. — None  of  our  cultivated  cher¬ 
ries  succeed  on  the  native  wild  cherry. 
But  on  the  Mazzard  or  sweet  cherry 
trees  that  are  quite  often  called  “wild” 
because  they  grow  almost  anywhere 
that  seed  are  dropped  all  over  the 
country,  they  will  grow  very  well.  The 
species  referred  to  in  this  inquiry  is 
that  one  that  is  in  our  forests  and  the 
wood  of  the  good  cherries  does  not 
unite  with  it  properly.  This  has  been 
often  tried  and  failed. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


SELECTION  OF  APPLES. 

R.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  a  strip  of  river 
bottom  land  which  lies  about  20  to  25 
feet  higher  than  the  low  water  mark.  This 
strip  is  about  10  to  15  rods  wide,  and  lies 
level  back  from  the  river,  then  a  gradual 
slope  up  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  On  oppo¬ 
site  side  of.  river  a  mountain  looms  up  300 
or  400  feet  high.  Itiver  along  this  strip  is 
sluggish  and  about  10  to  20  feet  deep  aim 
200  or  more  feet  wide.  Would  this  location 
be  advisable  for  apples?  1  have  grown  straw¬ 
berries  here  and  am  not  caught  with  frost 
quite  as  often  as  the  growers  on  the  higher 
elevations.  Land  is  a  deep  sandy  loam  run¬ 
ning  quite  to  sand  ;  is  in  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  is  easily  kept  there,  holds 
moisture  well.  If  suitable  for  apples  which 
of  the  following  varieties  are  best  suited 
to  this  kind  of  soil?  Wagoner,  Salome, 
Wealthy,  Oldenburg,  Maiden  Blush,  Jefferis, 
Summer  Rambo,  Twenty  Ounce,  Rome 
Beauty,  Yellow  Transparent.  Would  like 
about  one  Summer  variety,  one  early  Fall 
and  two  Winter  varieties  from  this  list. 

Ans. — One  of  the  first  requisites  to 
keep  in  mind  in  selecting  an  orchard 
location  is  that  it  be  well  drained.  The 
selection  in  question  would  be  suitable 
for  apple  culture  provided  the  location 
is  such  that  the  drainage  is  good.  In 
some  similar  sections  in  this  State  the 
rock  is  so  located  that  the  land  is 
springy  and  where  such  is  the  case, 
apples  do  not  grow  satisfactorily. 
Orchard  land  should  never  be  Hooded 
with  water  either  during  Summer  or 
Winter,  and  if  this  piece  of  land  is 
liable  to  flood  conditions  it  would  not 
be  suitable  for  apple  growing.  While 
there  are  few  sections  in  Pennsylvania 
where  there  is  much  danger  from  late 
Spring  frosts,  so  far  as  apples  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  section  mentioned  would 
probably  be  as  free  as  any  that  could 
be  secured.  For  the  lighter  types  of 
soils,  Oldenburg,  Maiden  Blush,  Rome 
Beauty,  Yellow  Transparent,  Baldwin, 
and  Hubbardston  will  do  well.  As  a 
rule,  Wagener,  Summer  Rambo,  and 
Twenty  Ounce  do  better  on  the  heavier 
types  of  soil.  u.  j.  w. 


CONNECTICUT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
voters  of  this  and  several  States  of  this 
United  States  should  have  more  to  say  in 
regard  to  their  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  I  have  been  a  voter  for  the 
last  33  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
had  very  little  to  say  directly  as  to  who 
shall  represent  me  from  my  district.  I  am 
willing  to  confess  that,  in  part,  it  is  my 
own  fault,  because  of  my  neglect  to  attend 
caucus  and  to  make  my  objections  to  the 
machine  slate  as  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  political  machine.  Year  after  year  I 
have  been  one  of  the  majority  who  have 
accepted  the  candidates  and  voted  for  them 
because  of  our  so-called  “party  obligations.” 
I  have  decided  from  now  on  to  attend  every 
caucus  held  in  my  town,  to  object  to  every 
candidate  who  will  not  go  on  record  for 
the  things  which  stand  for  progressive,  hon¬ 
est  legislation  and  for  the  benefit  'of  the 
people  who  elect  him. 

When  less  than  33  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  goes  to  the  producer ;  when 
the  producer  and  manufacturers  put  on  the 
market  a  piece  of  suiting  for  $1  per  yard 
and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  $3  per  yard 
for  this  same  suiting ;  when  a  lady’s  suit  is 
marked  down  from  $65  to  $35  and  then 
leaves  $11  profit  to  the  dealer;  when  manu¬ 
facturers  are  paying  25  per  cent  higher 
wages  than  they  paid  18  years  ago  and  it 
is  costing  over  50  per  cent  more  to  live 
than  it  did  at  that  time  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  not  luxuries ;  when  it  is  costing  in 
New  York,  for  the  necessities  of  life,  al¬ 
most  25  per  cent  more  than  it  did  one 
year  ago ;  when  politicians  and  mathema¬ 
ticians  can  show  that  the  consumer  and 
producer  are  better  off  than  they  ever  were 
before,  the  common  people  begin  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

We  voters  now  have  an  opportunity.  If 
accepted,  I  believe  it  will  do  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  we  can  do  to  correct 
and  regulate  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  for  men  who 
believe  in,  and  will  support  parcels  post. 
This  means  bringing  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  together.  It  means  that  if  parcels 
post  becomes  a  law  this  Government  will 
carry  almost  any  article,  of  not  over  12 
pounds,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
12  cents ;  smaller  packages,  six  pounds  and 
under,  for  six  cents.  Parcels  post  has 
proven  a  success  wherever  tried.  Germany 
has  perhaps  the  most  advanced  parcels  post 
system  in  the  world.  Read  up  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  common  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  mean  the  same  to  you  in 
this  country.  All  agricultural  papers  sup¬ 


port  it  and  many  of  the  leading  dailies  have 
given  it  their  support.  Parcels  post  is  sure 
to  come.  Do  your  part  to  hurry  it  along. 
I  have  written  both  Senators  and  all  of 
the  Congressmen  of  Connecticut  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

“I  write  to  ask  you  in  plain  English  how 
you  stand  on  the  parcels  post  question  ? 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  as  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  question  has  been  asked?  I 
have  read  arguments  pro  and  con  and  think 
I  understand  the  question  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  want  it.  I  enclose  the  names 
of  18  of  my  neighbors  who  arc  in  favor  of 
the  parcels  post.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  think  that  95  per  cent  of  the  voters  in 
my  town  are  in  favor  and  want  the  parcels 
post.  By  chance  alone  I  think  all  of  the 
18  names  enclosed,  my  own  included,  are 
Republicans.  These  names  happen  to  be 
taken  in  a  Republican  district.  Regardless 
of  political  leanings,  we  want  the  parcels 
post.  Kindly  pardon  my  plain  and  abrupt 
way  of  asking  you  your  position  on  this 
question.” 

The  lion.  Senator  George  I*.  McLean 
wrote  me  that  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
parcels  post.  Voters,  do  all  you  can  to  help 
elect  Senator  McLean. 

The  lion.  Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee 
wrote  me  that  he  had  not  formed  any 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  bills  now  before  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  parcels  post.  I  again  wrote  him 
asking  him  to  refer  to  my  letter  of  Febru¬ 
ary  5  in  which  I  asked  as  to  whether  he 
is  in  favor  or  against  parcels  post.  The 
Senator  again  wrote  me  that  if  I  failed  to 
understand  his  letter  of  the  15th  he  doubts 
if  he  could  make  his  position  any  plainer, 
lie  informed  me  of  a  fact  that  I  am  very 
familiar  with  about  different  plans,  bills, 
etc.,  which  are  pending  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  also  about  reports  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  regard  to  parcels  post.  The  ques¬ 
tion  asked  is  not  in  regard  to  the  many 
plans,  bills,  recommendations,  debates,  etc., 
before  the  House  and  Senate  and  not  which 
bill  or  plan  Senator  Brandegee  would  .sup¬ 
port,  but  as  to  whether  he  was  in  favor  of 
or  against  parcels  post.  The  Senator  has 
failed  in  my  opinion  to  answer  my  inquiry. 
Until  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  changes 
his  present  position  in  regard  to  parcels 
post,  I  shall  not  give  him  my  support. 

Senator  Brandegee  informed  me  that  par¬ 
cels  post  in  itself  meant  nothing.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  was  under  the  impression 
the  words  “parcels  post”  conveyed  to  in¬ 
terested  parties  the  possibilities  of  a  large 
saving  in  transportation.  I  quoted  the 
following  facts  for  illustration  :  “One  of 
my  neighbors  bought  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  an 
article  which  cost  $1,  weight  of  said  article 
seven  pounds,  express  charges  for  nine 
miles  63  cents.  Parcels  post  would  have 
cost  12  cents  for  transportation.” 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Hon. 
Thomas  L.  Reilly  in  which  he  says  he  is, 
and  always  has  been,  in  favor  of  parcels 
post.  Representative  Reilly  says  during  his 
campaign  for  election  to  Congress  it  was 
one  of  the  planks  of  his  platform  and  that 
he  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  parcels 
post.  Voters,  support  a  man  who  has  the 
moral  courage  to  go  on  record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  people  and  against 
monopoly. 

I  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Tilson  which 
stated  he  was  very  glad  to  say  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  an  experiment  along  parcels 
post  lines.  I  believe  Congressman  Tilson 
deserves  your  vote.  Elect  men  who  support 
the  people  rather  than  monopolies. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  .T. 
Hill  in  which  he  states  in  plain  English 
and  as  strong  as  he  possibly  can  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  parcels  post.  All  honor  to  the 
man  who  has  the  honesty  and  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  for  principle  and  the  people. 
Vote  for  Congressman  E.  J.  Hill. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  lion.  E. 
Stevens  Henry  in  which  he  said  he  hoped 
that  if  this  legislation  should  come  before 
the  Congress  his  action  would  have  my  ap¬ 
proval.  Congressman  Henry  adds,  however, 
that  only  constituents  have  the  right  to 
make  demands  that  he  support  legislation 
in  which  they  are  interested.  I  again  wrote 
Congressman  Henry  referring  to  my  letter 
of  February  5  asking  for  an  answer  to  my 
inquiry  as  to  how  he  stood  on  the  parcels 
post  question.  I  also  said :  “We  make  no 
demands  upon  you  but  we  ask  you  to  give 
parcels  post  your  support.  We  do  not 
want  to  split  straws  with  you  in  regard  to 
our  rights  but  we  feel  it  is  the  duty  of 
Representatives  to  support  measures  which 
mean  so  much  to  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Congressman  Henry  wrote  me  in  answer 
to  the  above  that  he  had  for  many  years 
advocated  an  enlarged  parcels  post  and 
had  repeatedly  introduced  bills  in  former 
Congress  advocating  the  views  of  the  Pos¬ 
tal  Progress  League.  Congressman  Henry 
mildly  suggests  that  my  manner  of  inquir¬ 
ies  in  a  measure  have  been  impertinent.  I 
will  say  that  I  beg  Congressman  Henry’s 
pardon  and  add,  that  it  was  the  farthest 
from  my  thoughts  to  appear  as  a  meddler 
or  to  be  rude  in  my  inquiries ;  my  object 
was  t(f  find  out  how  the  Representatives  of 
this  State  stood  on  the  parcels  post  ques¬ 
tion.  After  finding  out  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  except  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  support  these  things 
which  stand  for  the  people  who  elect  them 
should  have  our  support.  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Congressman  Edward  W.  Higgins 
in  which  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  parcels 
post  legislation  at  this  Congress,  and  that 
he  believes  some  law  will  be  enacted.  TJie 
voters  of  this  State  are  very  interested  in 
this  matter ;  they  arc  watching  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  represent  them  as  never 
before.  He  who  gives  his  support  for  the 
people  and  against  monopoly  will  deserve 
and  should  get  the  support  of  the  voters  of 
this  State. 

The  question  may  lie  asked  if  parcels  post 
is  the  only  issue  before  the  people.  1 
would  answer  in  the  negative,  but  it  is  an 
issue  which  shows  how  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  stand  for  or  against  the  people. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  take  for  granted  that 
if  Senators  and  Congressmen  do  not  stand 
for  the  people  and  against  the  express  com¬ 
panies  on  the  question  of  parcels  post  they 
will  support  monopolies  against  the  people 
along  other  lines.  What  we  want  is  pro¬ 
gressive  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are 
honest  and  who  have  the  moral  courage  to 
stand  for  the  people  and  save  our  country 
to  a  republican  form  of  government. 

w.  K.  KEACII. 


BIG  CUT  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

For  the  Balance  of  March 

Cherries,  2  yr.,  6  to  7  ft.  $1.20  per  10 
Apples,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  1.10  per  10 
Peaches,  1  yr.,  4  to  6  ft.  1.00  per  10 
Pears,  2  yr.,  4  to  5  ft.  .90  per  10 

We  have  Apples  at  $7.00  per  100,  Cherries 
at  $5.00,  Peaches  $0.00  and  Pears  $6.00, 
All  trees  guaranteed  first-class.  True  to 
name  and  free  from  Scale  and  disease. 
We  make  no  charge  for  boxing,  and  guar¬ 
antee  trees  to  reach  customer  in  good 
condition. 

WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 

BOX  68  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown;  prices  low.  Descriptive  Ulus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING.  Selbyville,  Del. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads  them  All  Send  for  Circulars. 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  135  RIVER  ST.,  KENT.  OHIO 


100 


planting 


Save  Seed 

This  planter  will  save 
from  L  to  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre — 
this  means 
money  in 
your  _____ 
pocket  at  any  time. 

especially  when 
seed  is  high,  as  now. 
Tliisplanter  will  earn 
$5  to  $50  more  per  acre 
than  any  other  planter- 
plants  100  per  cent,  correctly— 
no  doubles,  no  misses,  correct 
spacing,  perfect  placing  of  seed.  No 
I  injury  to  seed  in  any  way. 

Ask  us  quick  for  booklet  “100  per  cent.  Potato  Planting” 

[  Bateman  M’f’g  Co* 

Box  1030 
j  GRENLOCH, 

N.  J, 


With 
or 

fertilizer 

distributor 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  SaTJUS 

For  information  write  to  G.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


C..UOI/  Piiittnc  *2.25  up.  Farmer  agents 
rumpb  wanted.  Get  our  Sprayer 
catalogue.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  “slogan”  is  attested  by  thousands  of  the 
most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely  year  after 
year  upon  Burpee’s  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown  ! 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality-Seeds,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1912. 
Long  known  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.”  This  Bright 
New  Book  of  178  pages  tells  the  plain  truth  and  is  a  safe  guide  to 
success  in  the  garden.  l)o  you  want  it?  If  so,  write  today!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


HANDSOMEST  BUGGY  YOU’ 
ON  lOOO  MILES  OF 

No  dealer  can  charge  you  885  to  890  or  more  now  for  this 
buggy.  No  catalog  house  or  mail  order  merchandiser  can 
get  Its  equal  to  offer  you  at  867.50  or  up. 

You  can  now  keep  all  middlemen’s  profit  IT  Jra,  fUl  fj  II  § 
by  getting  from  our  factory  one  of  our  ■  w  ** 

COLUMBUS 

Buggies— D  IRECT 

No  better  buggy  could  be  hullt— like  this— at  any  price 
Everyone  now  of  One  Quality  and  One  Price.  You  can 
have  4  choices  of  Auto  Seats  or  your  choice  of  many  colors  to 
suityou.  All  the  science,  skill,  brains  and  expert  workman¬ 
ship  that  has  made  Columbus  buggies  famous  goes  lr.to  this 
buggy.  You  know  It.  Your  father  knew  that  “Columbus” 
stood  for  highest  grade  on  a  buggy  even  way  hack  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  It’s  the  same  today.  Don’t  think  of 
missing  this  saving  from  817.50  up  to  840  cash.  Write  a  pos¬ 
tal  for  our  big  illustrated  Portfolio  telling  all  facts,  differ- 
entaud  better  than  any  catalog— FREE. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
2038  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


LL  SEE 
ROAD 


$50 

By  making  and  selling  50,000  of  these  Columbus 
buggies  we  are  satisfied  with  only  81  profit  on  each. 
You  save  the  rest.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

One  Price  Direct 

One  Quality  W  to  You 


Address 
postal 
for  Big 
Portfolio — 
Different 
and  better 
than  any  catalog 


S  Weeks* 

Trial 

Free 


Buy  the  Time-Tried 

John  Deere 

No.  9 

Planter 

Get  Real  Accuracy  of  Drop  Combined  with 
Simplicity  and  Reliability 


TWT  ORE  No.  9  Corn  Planters  are  in  use  than 
X  "L  any  other  three  makes  combined.  This  is 
a  bare  fact  and  in  no  sense  a  boast.  Farmers 
everywhere  praise  the  work  of  this  planter. 

They  know  from  experience,  how  accurately 
it  drops  the  corn,  how  easy  it  is  on  fhe  team, 
how  quickly  it  can  be  changed  to  a  drill,  how 
surely  it  operates  and  how  durably  it  is  built. 

That’s  why  it  “stays  put.”  That’s  why  you 
can  depend  on  it.  That’s  why  you  should  buy 
it.  It’s  worth  is  fully  proven. 

Devices  that  change  the  drop  “theoretically” 
are  of  no  benefit,  if  the  drop  itself  is  not  accu¬ 
rate  and  positive.  They  only  cause  loss  and 
disappointment. 


Better  stick  to  the  machine  that  you  can 
depend  on  for  accuracy.  Better  buy  the  planter 
that  you  know  will  do  the  business.  Then  you 
don’t  have  to  worry.  Then  you  don’t  have  to 
replant.  Then  you  don’t  lose  the  price  of  two 
or  three  planters  by  getting  a  poor  stand. 

The  No.  9  is  built  by  planter  specialists,  in  a 
specially  equipped  plant — not  as  a  side  line  in 
some  buggy,  pump,  or  plow  factory. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  “MORE  AND 
BETTER  CORN.”  Contains  all  the  vital 
facts  about  seed  corn,  practical  hints  on  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  bed  and  information  of  value 
to  every  farmer.  It  is  mailed  FREE.  To  be 
sure  to  get  the  right  book  33 


ask  for  Package  Number 

John  Deere  Plow  Company  :  Moline,  Illinois 


kksnm 


iyi2. 


THB  RURAL  NEW -YORKER. 
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Vitality  of  Weed  Seeds. 

J.  B.  L.,  New  York. — 1  have  bought  some 
hay  which,  contains  considerable  white 
daisy.  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  this 
weed  oa  my  farm.  Would  I  be  likely  to  do 
so  by  feeding  this  hay  to  cattle  and  using 
the  manure?  In  other  words,  will  the 
white  daisy  seeds  die  after  passing  through 
the  stock? 

Ans. — No  one  seems  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely.  The  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  found  weed  seeds  in  many  of  the 
commercial  feeds,  and  proved  that 
many  of  our  common  weeds  did  germi¬ 
nate  after  passing  through  a  cow.  The 
white  daisy  was  not  included  in  the 
list  of  weeds,  but  the  chances  are  that 
its  seed  would  survive  and  live  in  the 
manure.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
when  weeds  are  cut  into  the  sik>  with 
the  corn  the  heat  generated  there 
destroys  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

Clover  on  Corn  Stubble. 

M.  N.  G.j  Fleming  ton,  N.  J. — Circum¬ 
stances  have  made  me  the  possessor  of  a 
farm,  four  acres  of  which  are  now  in  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  and  five  acres  were  in  corn  last 
season.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  farming,  and  circumstances  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  any  time  or  attention 
to  it  this  year,  so  the  farm  will  remain 
idle  for  a  while.  I  am  informed  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  plant  something  where 
the  corn  has  been  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
burning  up  this  Summer.  I  have  been 
advised  also  to  put  clover  seed  over  the 
wheat.  Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  that 
will  require  the  least  attention  and  still 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  until  I 
can  give  it  the  proper  study? 

Ans. — There  are  many  like  this  man 
who  have  a  farm  but  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.  They  get  wagon  loads  of  advice. 
Under  such  conditions  renting  usually 
spells  ruin.  If  you  expect  to  handle  the 
farm  yourself  later  we  should  sow  a 
mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover  on 
the  wheat  about  April  1.  As  early  as 
the  ground  is  fit  plow  or  disk  the  corn 
ground  and  sow  oats  seeding  to  clover 
at  the  same  time.  Get  some  good 
farmer  to  do  this  for  you.  The  soil 
will  not  “burn  up”  if  you  let  it  alone, 
but  it  will  grow  up  thick  with  weeds 
and  be  all  the  harder  to  conquer  when 
you  get  at  it  finally.  The  clover  will 
be  improving  it  for  you. 


have  never  been  known  to  attack 
grapes.  Our  own  celebrated  robin 
ordinarily  holds  the  championship  for 
destroying  fruit,  especially  Delaware 
grapes.  From  the  very  minute  they 
color  up  the  birds  are  at  them.  The 
damage  they  do  is  less  from  eating,  but 
they  peck  up  the  clusters  so  they  are 
practically  worthless.  I  think  the  star¬ 
ling  will  prove  a  blessing  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  not  seed  eaters,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  our  blackbirds 
and  do  not  pull  corn.  They  are  rather 
an  upland  bird  and  nest  in  hollow  trees 
and  nest  boxes.  Charles  friholin. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oats  on  Corn  Stubble. 

Seeing  P.  ,T.  D.’s  inquiry  about  seeding 
oats  on  corn  stubble  wittiout  plowing  I 
would  say  that  the  best  crops  of  oats  that 
I  have  ever  raised  I  have  had  from  corn 
stubble  that  was  not  plowed.  If  P.  J.  D. 
will  use  a  double-action  disk  harrow  going 
over  his  stubble  once,  then  sowing  the  oats 
and  again  going  over  it  twice,  being  careful 
to  try  to  cross-harrow  every  time,  I  think 
that  he  will  got  as  good  results  as  from 
plowing.  Set  your  disk  to  the  last  notch 
and  if  your  team  is  not  able  to  handle  it 
put  on  the  third  horse  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  what  fine  shape  and  good  seed  bed 
you  can  make  without  plowing,  unless  your 
land  is  well  filled  with  fiat  stones.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  double-action  disk  the  greatest 
tool  of  its  kind  that  any  farmer  can  have. 

Florida,  N.  Y.  j.  o.  g. 


When  Oats  Grow  Too  Fast. 

E.  8.  L.j  Connecticut. — Can  anyone  give 
us  a  stiff  straw  variety  of  oats  that  can 
be  grown  on  rich  heavy  soil  without  lodg¬ 
ing?  I  manure  heavily  for  corn  (cow 
manure),  next  year  follow  with  oats,  which 
usually  grow  very  rank  until  time  to  -head 
out;  then  if  we  get  any  wind  with  rain 
they  go  down  so  low  they  cannot  be  cut 
with  anything  but  a  scythe,  and  of  course 
do  not  get  over  one-half  crop  of  grain.  I 
have  tried  these  lodged  oats  for  hay.  but 
they  are  not  satisfactory,  as  they  will  get 
soft  on  under  side  before  you  cut  them. 
Cattle  will  not  eat  better  than  thrashed 
straw.  Some  years  it  costs  more  to  harvest 
such  a  crop  than  they  are  really  worth. 
What  can  we  do?  It  looks  as  though  we 
might  have  to  cut  the  oat  crop  out  entirely. 
This  is  serious,  as  Western  oats  to  buy  for 
several  horses  cost  money  and  a  lot  of  it ; 
also  we  need  the  straw  for  bedding  the 
cows  on  milk  farms. 

Ans. — Probably  it  is  the  soil  rather 
than  the  oat.  Your  description  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  soil  is  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  probably  lacking  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid — one  or  both.  Nitrogen 
drives  a  plant  on  too  quick  and  tender 
growth,  which,  if  not  supplied  with 
the  other  plant  food  elements  will 
“lodge”  or  fall  down.  Two  remedies 
are  suggested :  One  is  to  use,  say  300 
pounds  of  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  This  will 
supply  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  will  often  harden  and  strengthen 
the  straw.  The  other  is  to  use  600 
pounds  or  so  per  acre  of  salt.  This 
adds  no  actual  plant  food,  but  retards 
the  formation  of  nitrate  and  thus  holds 
back  the  rapid  growth  and  also  stiffens 
the  straw. 


The  European  Starling  Once  More. 

I  have  read  with  some  interest  Mr. 
Mann’s  article  on  the  European  star¬ 
ling.  My  firm  belief  is  that  his  fears 
will  prove  unfounded.  I  was  born  in 
Southern  Germany,  among  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  orchards,  and  the  people 
there  held  no  bird  in  such  high  esteem 
as  they  do  the  starling,  as  he  lives,  en¬ 
tirely  on  insects  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  destroying  the  May  beetle,  the 
parent  of  the  white  grub.  They  are 
not  only  highly  protected  by  law,  but 
nest  boxes  are  erected  everywhere  for 
their  convenience. 

The  starling  is  a  migratory  bird  and 
Luffman’s  report  they  come  over  from 
Africa  to  destroy  Malaga  grapes  in 
Spain,  sounds  strange.  I  think  the 
damage  he  speaks  of  is  done  by  the 
flocks  coming  south  from  central  and 
northern  Europe  in  their  migratory 
flights  to  Africa,  as  then  they  gather 
in  enormous  flocks  and  might,  on  alight¬ 
ing  in  some  vineyard,  do  damage.  But 
where  they  breed  or  live  in  pairs,  they 


Oats  Without  Plowing. — P.  J.  D.  asks 
whether  it  would  be  as  well  to  work  oat 
ground  with  cultivator  and  harrow  as  to 
plow  it.  I  do  not  advise  cultivator  and 
harrow,  but  if  he  will  put  on  a  disk  pul¬ 
verizer,  get  on  the  same  and  work  it  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  and  then  put  on  a  good 
lever  harrow  and  set  it  down  so  that  it  will 
dig  to  the  depth  it  was  worked  with  disk 
harrow,  and  then  covers  his  grain  well,  he 
will  save  plowing  and  his  crop  will  not 
be  anything  short,  at  least  if  his  farm  is 
in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  would  expect  a 
full  crop.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  as 
to  results  if  he  follows  this  plan.  e.  j.  v 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,6, 
8.  10,12,14.16.18,  20  ft. 

diameters.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO 
188  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


Pull  Stumps!  Make 

Get  this  Milne  Unbreakable  ■■  ■ 

All-StcelComblnattonStump  HI  AN  A  If  f 
Puller.  Self  or  Stump  An-  ITIUIIC  V  I 
chored.  Pulls  stumps, green  «• 

trees  and  hedges  quick,  easy.  Raise  crops  next 
year  on  land  now  full  of  slumps  Pull  frees  faster 
than  able  to  cut  them.  Pull  1  to  5  A 
acres  without  moving  Milne  Double, up 
Trlpleand  Quadruple  attachment.  O’  ..i-T. 

Also  Rotary  Power  At- 

t"'h,"ent  for,Sawln^.  stnmn  pf.lL 


grlnding,wa8hlng,etc. 
BlILJiK  MFC.  CO, 

860  Mnth  St. 
Monmouth, 

HI. 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro-  BenJaminFrankliii 
tection  IS  worth  while.  Originator  of 

BUT  what  SYSTEM -that  LightSSg  control 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  have 
given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  by 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  the 

Dodd  System 

of  Lightning  Control 

the  invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  No  house 
Projected  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientilic  data  dis¬ 
covered  and  gathered  originallybyus.  Weknowhow 
and  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
Lightning  Views  Free.  Send  for  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue.  Des  Moines.  Ia. 

WeBt  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tns 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 


Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  ol 
patterns  for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  945,  DECATUR,  IND. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Savo 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1)4  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


m  m  delivered  your 

jjs  9  station,  "Lucky 

'r  I  *  I  Low  Down” 

■  ■  Dump  -  cart. 

Strong,  substantial.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel  axle. 
Capacity,  1,400  lbs.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers  and 
everybody  with  a  horse. 

Saves  its  cost  every  year 

HOBSON  &  CO.  Easton,  Pa. 


STOUT  DURABLE 

STRONG  CHEAP 

BROWN  FENCES  will  outlast  any  otliep 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicker  gal¬ 
vanizing.  loo  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

.  „  Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
Delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
tor  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IOWA  new  galvanized  gates 
GATES 


tLet  me  ship  the  grates  you  need  for  60  days 
free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  $50  to  ’ 

- - - — — J  #250  on  your  grate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 

are  made  of  htgrh  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof— wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  _  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  CATE  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar 


REPUBLIC  lawn  Fence ^"^3 


atop  your  continual  fence  expense  of  repair  and  replacement— year  after  year;  make 
a  final  Fence  Investment  that  will  save  you  money  every  year  for  the  rest  of  your  life  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you  a  fence  to  really  be  proud  of.  That  means,  put  up  a 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

This  fence  stands  as  firm  and  solid  as  a  granite  wall,  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  use  and  abuse. 

J  he  illustration  in  the  lower  corner  shows  how  the  twist  of  the  cable  wires  is  reversed  on  the 
picket  wires  instead  of  between  them  so  that  it  can  never  untwist,  slacken  and  sag  like  ordinary 
We  have  gained  a  world  wide  repu  tation  for  square  dealing — we  stand  behind  every  fence  and 
gate  and  will  see  that 
satisfied  with  them. 

Books  and  advice  free. 

Write  us  today. 

Republic  Fence 
4  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  Sf. 

North  Chicago,  III. 


fences. 


ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE 

STEEL POSTS 

^T'HE  pasture  is 
the  mother  of 
the  farm.  The  per- 
manent  pasture 
should  be  divided 
into  fields  by  the 
use  of  woven  wire 
fences. 

Fields  should  be 
of  such  size  that  each 
one  will  be  pastured 
off  in  from  8  to  10 
days.  The  number 
of  fields  will  depend 
on  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  By  dividing 
the  pasture  the  grass 
is  evenly  cleaned  up 
and  an  intense  use  is 
made  of  the  whole 
pasture.  To  save 
time  the  pasture 
should  be  provided 
with  gates,  handy, 
easy  to  open  and  not 
too  small.  Pasture 
is  the^mother  of  the 
farmland  live  stock 
must  have  freedom. 


AMERICAN 

lNCE 

&  GATES 


American  Fence  is 
made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized 
heavily,  having  the 
American  hinged  joint 
(patented),  a  fabric 
most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square 
mesh  fence  of  weight, 
strength  and  durability 
— three  great  needs  in 
farm  fences. 

W e  appeal  to  the  scales  as  the  judge 
between  American  and  other  f  ences. 
Its  decision  shows  weight  of  metal ; 
and  as  fence  is  sold  by  the  rod ,  the 
buyer  gets  more  for  his  money. 

Dealers  in 
Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are 
sold.  Shipped  to  them 
direct  from  mills  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  thus  saving 
freight  charges  and  enabling 
dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen. 
Sales  Agt.,  AMERICAN  STEEL 
&  WIRE  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St.;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap¬ 
er  than  tVoocland. 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  "American  Fence 
News,”  also  book  “ How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,”  profusely  illustrated,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed 
to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  free  on  applications 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Potato  Crop. — Those  who  like  to 
gamble  will  have  a  chance  this  year  with 
potatoes.  As  we  all  know,  prices  are 
high  this  year,  and  I  find  many  farm¬ 
ers  ready  to  plunge  into  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  Some  of  them  will  break  up  their 
rotation,  cut  out  corn  or  wheat  and 
plant  a  double  acreage  to  potatoes.  In 
some  localities  it  seems  like  a  sort  of 
craze  which,  as  we  all  know,  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  people  now  and  then.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  several  large 
potato  growers  who  will  cut  out  the 
crop  entirely  this  year.  These  men  fig¬ 
ure  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the 
rush. 

Now  what  caused  these  high  prices?. 
A  poor  crop.  Every  year  there  are 
enough  potatoes  planted  to  swamp  the 
market  if  the  conditions  were  right. 
Give  us  one  good  crop  year  all  over  the 
country  and  potatoes  will  go  to  15 
cents  or  less  per  bushel  in  the  large 
growing  districts — as  they  have  done 
before.  Our  present  high  potato  prices 
are  not  due  to  the  increase  of  gold  but 
to  bug,  blight  and  drought.  These  will 
be  always  with  us,  and  the  man  who 
knows  most  about  combating  them  will 
have  the  surest  thing  on  potatoes.  You 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  soil  and 
you  must  fit  it  properly.  Then  you 
must  have  the  tools  and  the  spraying 
outfit  and  the  judgment  required  to 
know  just  when  to  do  the  work.  The 
farmer  who  has  these  things  will  have 
one  year  with  another  a  good  thing  in 
potatoes,  for  sooner  or  later  he  will 
strike  a  full  crop  in  a  high  price  year. 
Then  if  he  have  the  will  power  to  salt 
some  of  that  money  safely  away  and 
not  blow  it  all  in  on  more  potatoes  he 
will  do  well. 

But  I  talk  with  men  who  intend  to 
rent  land  or  plow  up  old  meadows,  or 
take  land  out  of  the  regular  rotation 
and  plunge  into  potatoes.  They  are 
worse  than  the  man  who  hid  the  talent 
in  the  ground.  That  man  could  go  and 
dig  it  up  again,  but  those  who  put  po¬ 
tatoes  on  poor  or  unsuitable  land  run  a 
fair  chance  of  losing  what  they  put  in. 
“Avoid  the  rush!”  That  is  good  ad¬ 
vice  this  year.  The  South  has  planted 
heavily  and  all  up  the  country  plans 
have  been  made  to  follow.  With  an 
ordinary  season  the  country  will  be 
flooded.  As  all  know,  the  year  of  a 
Presidential  election  is  likely  to  be  dull. 

We  have  given  up  trying  to  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  on  any  large  scale.  Our  soil  is 
not  well  adapted  to  this  crop.  A  few 
miles  away  on  the  lighter  valley  soils 
potatoes  grow  well,  but  on  our  hard 
hills  they  are  out  of  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  fruit  is  superior,  and  I 
have  learned  that  successful  farming  is 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  learning  what 
your  soil  and  locality  are  best  adapted 
to  and  then  pushing  that  hard.  It  is 
different  with  corn.  The  West  can  no 
doubt  beat  us  growing  the  soft  yellow 
dents,  but  certain  hard  flint  varieties 
are  so  well  adapted  to  our  conditions 
that  with  them  we  can  earn  more  from 
an  acre  than  the  western  farmers  do. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  potatoes,  for 
with  that  crop  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
soil.  We  usually  plant  six  to  10  bar¬ 
rels,  but  only  one  year  in  the  past  10 
have  we  had  any  chance  to  brag,  and 
then  wisely  declined  to  do  so. 

The  Cow. — During  the  29  days  of 
February  Mollie  gave  us  470  pounds  of 
milk,  making  a  total  since  April  19  of 
last  year  of  8,230  pounds.  I  was  in 
hopes  she  would  run  up  to  9,000  pounds 
in  the  year,  but  this  does  not  seem 
likely  now.  She  has  50  days  to  go  and 
may  do  it.  She  will  be  fresh  again  in 
June,  and  I  think  we  can  get  her  to 
make  a  better  record.  For  February 
her  grain  cost  $5.85,  and  we  charged 
$5.80  for  care.  Taking  this  out  and  fig¬ 
uring  the  milk  at  four  cents  a  pound 
Mollie  has  paid  us  $218.03  since  she 
started.  As  frequently  stated,  we  hard¬ 
ly  know  whaf  to  charge  for  the  rough- 
age,  which  is  chiefly  sweet  cornstalks 
with  the  ears  picked  off  or  fodder  corn 
grown  as  a  second  crop  among  the  apple 
trees.  We  credit  the  milk  at  four  cents 
a  pound,  since  that  is  what  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  cash,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  has  that  food  value.  I  can¬ 


not  buy  its  equal  in  life-sustaining  pow¬ 
er  for  less  money  in  grain,  meat  or 
eggs !  This  simple  thing  of  actually 
knowing  what  an  animal  costs  and  what 
it  does  in  return  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  we  ever  attempted. 

Baby  Pigs. — And  this  leads  up  to 
more  figuring.  As  stated  last  week,  we 
are  keeping  record  of  hens,  and  here 
is  suggested  another  “record” : 

I  am  offered  a  pair  of  Cheshire  pigs  six 
weeks  or  two  months  old.  but  have  no  milk 
to  feed  them.  Can  I  raise  them  on  some 
other  feed  ?  They  are '  nert  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  w.  o. 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  bought  three  Red  pigs 
of  about  that  age.  The  children  leave 
no  milk,  so  these  little  red-haired  pork¬ 
ers  will  be  handled  about  as  follows : 
We  have  made  a  portable  house  on  run¬ 
ners  with  a  portable  run  attached. 
When  Spring  opens  this  house  will  be 
moved  here  and  there  to  grass  or  green 
crops  where  the  pigs  can  be  constantly 
on  new  soil.  They  will  have  weeds  and 
waste,  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  but  the 
Chief  thing  I  am  after  is  to  find  the 
value  of  dish  water.  Here  we  have  15 
people  on  the  farm.  The  dish  water 
will  be  saved  warm  and  thickened  with 
middlings  and  cornmeal  into  a  heavy 
soup  or  slop.  This  will  be  the  chief  feed 
for  these  pigs.  I  think  such  dish  water 
will  have  about  the  same  feeding  an¬ 
alysis  as  half-skimmed  milk.  No  wash¬ 
ing  powder  should  be  used,  but  a  little 
soap  will  not  hurt.  This  warm  dish  water 
thickened  with  the  grain  will  make  a 
fair  milk  substitute.  You  cannot  hope 
for  the  pigs  to  do  as  well  as  they  would 
with  milk,  but  they  will  grow,  and  in 
the  portable  house — moved  about  here 
and  there — they  will  keep  clean  and 
help  dean  the  ground.  We  shall  of 
course  keep  a  record  of  what  these  pigs 
are  fed,  and  what  they  gain,  and,  later, 
may  put  in  several  of  these  outfits  to 
help  clean  land  for  strawberry  planting. 
The  pig  is  a  great  citizen  to  get  out 
white  grubs. 

Farm  Work. — The  cold  weather  still 
continues  with  no  let-up  in  sight.  We 
are  still  trimming  trees  and  cutting 
wood.  I  wish  we  could  get  at  the 
spraying,  but  in  the  face  of  these  cold, 
high  winds  there  is  no  chance  for  it. 
This  sort  of  a  season  is  death  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  It  might  come  from  under 
the  snow,  green  and  smiling,  but  the 
frost  lifts  it  and  these  biting  winds  do 
the  rest.  By  April  you  see  the  clover 
several  inches  out  of  the  ground,  with 
the  root  killed.  This  clover  will  not 
see  May  with  25  per  cent  of  a  stand 
four  times  in  10  in  our  section,  yet 
even  so  it  more  than  pays  for  itself. 
Hairy  vetch  I  believe  is  a  surer  and 
better  crop  with  us,  yet  after  all  rye 
alone  or  with  vetch  is  our  old  stand-by. 
I  fear  we  shall  run  short  of  hay,  and 
so  we  must  prepare  for  oats  and  peas 
and  oats  alone.  In  part  of  our  orchard 
I  am  planning  for  oats  in  drills  like 
fodder  corn.  The  soil  will  be  plowed 
or  disked  as  early  as  possible  and  the 
oats  seeded  thickly  in  drills  about  2 
feet  apart,  so  we  can  cultivate.  I  have 
tried  this  before  with  fair  success.  The 
oats  grow  taller  than  when  broadcast 
and  make  good  fodder.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  helps  both  the  oats  and  the  trees, 
while  broadcast  oats  would  hurt  the 
trees  if  the  season  proved  dry.  Then, 
later,  if  the  season  is  fairly  moist  we 
can  drill  Soy  beans  midway  between  the 
oat  drills  and  by  using  fertilizer  have 
a  second  fodder  crop  coming  on  after 
the  oats  with  rye  to  be  seeded  in  this 
latter  crop  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  When  you  have  nearly 
every  part  of  the  farm  in  orchards  you 
must  work  all  sorts  of  schemes  until 
you  find  the  best  plan.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Soy  bean  is  to  prove  a  great 
help  in  our  kind  of  orcharding  and  we 
plan  to  plant  this  bean  freely.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  does  best  in  drills  and  well 
cultivated.  It  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  this  coarse  stuff  of  bean  vines  will 
make  suitable  fodder  and  hay,  yet  I 
know  that  cows  relish  it  and  that 
horses  keep  fat  on  it.  Another  crop 
we  shall  push  this  year  is  mangels.  If 
our  supply  of  these  beets  had  held  out  I 
am  sure  we  could  have  pushed  Mollie 
above  9,000  pounds  and  there  is  a  fair 
local  sale  for  them  to  poultry  keepers. 
They  will  pay  us  better  than  potatoes. 
Then  there  is  this  question  of  a  small 
underground  silo.  I  would  like  to  have 
15  to  20  tons  of  silage  but  it  would  not 
pay  to  put  such  a  small  silo  above 
ground.  People  have  begun  to  discuss 
the  hole  in  the  ground  proposition  and 
we  want  all  the  facts  we  can  get.  For 
years  the  experts  have  rather  hooted  at 
the  idea  of  a  silo  below  ground.  Yet 
the  development  of  concrete  work  has 
changed  many  old  notions  about  build¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate  we  all  want  to  know. 

H.  W.  C. 


Why  guess  at  clothes- 
quality  when  you 
can  be  sure? 

THE  signed  guarantee  in 
the  pocket  of  every  Cloth- 
craft  coat  is  backed  by 
dealer  and  maker.  It  will 
give  you  confidence  in  all 
Clothcraft  Clothes  at  $10  to  $25. 

It  guarantees  absolutely  pure 


wool  cloth;  first-class  trimmings 
and  workmanship ;  permanent 
shape;  satisfactory  wear  and 
service. 

The  style  and  fit  match  up  to 
those  good  qualities — as  you  can 
see  for  yourself. 

Go  to  The  Clothcraft  Store — 
ask  especially  to  see  and  try  on 
the 

QOTHCMFT 

Blue  Serge  Special 

\J2R1'7A  GUARANTEED  ALL-WOOL  *11? 
HI  JDU  AND  FAST  COLOR 

\ 

It  shows  the  ear-marks  of  strength  and  refine¬ 
ment  common  to  Clothcraft  Scientific  Tailoring. 
And  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  an  extra-good 
blue  serge — such  as  usually  goes  only  into  clothes 
at  much  higher  prices. 

If  your  regular  Btore  isn't  a  Clothcraft  Store,  let 
tis  direct  you  to  one  that  is.  Write  us  today  for  the 
address,  the  Spring  Style- Book  and  a  sample  of  the 
5130  serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 


Founded  J850 — Oldest  A  merican 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W, 


You  Have  a  WL 
Gold  Mine  in  Your  Orchard 


if  you  take  proper  < 
means  frequent  and  tb 


'of  it.  Proper  carq 
Srough  spraying  with" 


0  Arsenafe  of  leadi 

(The  Powdered  Form) 

and  other  “Electro”  products.  Three  sprays  will  make 
your  fruit  trees  L_ghly  pro..table. 

ELECTRC  L  me-Sulph'T  Sol  .ion  (Concentrated)  absolutely 
controls  San  Jot.,  scale  and  all  sucking  insects.  It’s  free 
from  sediment. 


A 


W/A2& 


Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  of  68  pages,  "Spraying 
Simplified,"  tells  how  ar.  1  when  to  make  these 
three  sprays.  Tells  how  to  know  what  is  ruining 
your  fruit  and  the  best  way  to  protect  it. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  “  Electro  ”  products, 
accept  no  substitute  (there’s  no  “just  as  good"), 
but  write  us  for  prices  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co. 

32  Church  Street 
New  York 
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E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1837-THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS-1912 

Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food  Values  than  are  the  most  Expert  Chemists. 
Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to  you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(Basic  Slag  Meal) 

Some  of  the  Trophies  Won  by  Fruit  Raised  With  This  Superior  Phosphate  at  the  Great  New 
England  Fruit  Show,  Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 


International  Apple  Shippers’  Association’s  Cup 

for  Best  Commeraal  Exhibit  of  Packed  Fruit.  Won  by 
Conyers  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples 

offered  by  Gov.  Foss,  of  Massachusetts.  Won  by 
T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  island. 


Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island 

Greenings  offered  by  Gov.  Pothier,  of  Rhode 
Island.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

Sweepstakes  for  Best  Box  of  Apples  Packed 
for  Market,  $75.00.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm, 
G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 


Take  No  Chances — For  Your  Own  Protection  Insist  on  Hav¬ 
ing  the  Genuine  With  Our  Trade  Mark  on  the  Tags 

Write  for  “Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop , pp  or  “  Up-to-Date  Fruit 
Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder*  * 

THE  C0E-M0RT1MER  rn  si<w«..st.  lWYnrk  City 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Has  more  than  twice  the  feeding  value 
of  Timothy  hay,  for  producing  milk, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  more  feeding  value 
than  clover  hay.  At  the  present  market 
price,  baled  Alfalfa  hay  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  feed  to  buy.  Let  us  quote  you 
price  by  carload,  delivered  your  station. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  to  INOCULATE 

CLOVER,  ALFALFA,  PEAS,  BEANS 

WITH  FARMOGERM 

BRED 

NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA 
Increases  the  Crop  Enriches  the  Soil. 

FREE  BOOK  No.  11  contains  valuable 
information  FREE. 

Earp-Thomas  Farniogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHEAPER  THAN  EVER! 

Every  Kind  of  Woven  Wire  Fence, 
also  Wrought  Iron  Picket  Fences, 
Gates,  Etc.  Write  for  free  Catalog 
Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Co., 

1 1 os  fi,  StUi  fit..  Indianapolis.  lad. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  Tile  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

/Ill  No.  3  Wire  EX 

tV rite  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sample  and  direct  -from- 
factory  price.  Write 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Matinee  St., 

Knot  can’t  slip  I  Adrian,  Micbioan. 
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A  “CALABASH  FARM.” 

E.  L.  S.j  Truro ,  Mass. — The  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  was  handed  me  to-day  by  a  young 
friend  who  is  agent  for  the  seeds.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  it  belongs  in  the  ginseng 
and  Belgian  hare  class. 

Ans. — African  pipe  gourd  or  cala¬ 
bash  culture  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  promises  well  as  a 
commercial  venture  in  a  limited  way, 
but  scarcely  merits  the  glowing  en¬ 
comiums  bestowed  on  the  new  industry 
by  a  Chicago  exploiting  company  which 
kindly  offers  seeds  to  confiding 
purchasers  at  four  cents  each,  or  50 
for  $2.  Seeds  are  now  offered  by 
several  prominent  seed  houses  at  10  to 
25  cents  the  packet,  and  are  also  being 
distributed  free  of  cost  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  those  who 
will  engage  to  report  results. 

The  African  pipe  gourd  is  a  variety 
of  the  true  gourd  vine.  Lagenaria 
vulgaris,  a  variable  species,  producing 
under  cultivation  hard-shelled  fruits  of 
most  diverse  size,  shape  and  coloring, 
from  the  tiny  nest-egg  type  to  that  of 
the  gigantic  “Hercules  club,”  almost  six 
feet  in  length.  It  is  a  strong-growing 
pumpkin-like  vine,  with  handsome  lace¬ 
like  white  flower?  followed  by  crook¬ 
necked  bottle-shaped  gourds  with  rinds 
of  exceedingly  dense  texture,  well  fitted 
in  form  and  substance  to  replace  ex¬ 
pensive  meerschaum  and  hard  wood 
pipes.  They  have  long  been  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  seeds  to  this 
country  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  not  without  difficulty,  as  the  Afri¬ 
can  growers  were  averse  to  exporting 
the  seeds,  but  enough  of  the  true  vari¬ 
ety  was  secured  to  make  practical  tests 
throughout  all  localities  where  it  could 
be  expected  to  thrive.  While  best 
adapted  for  hot,  dry  climates,  it  grows 
well  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia, 
particularly  if  planted  in  warm  south¬ 
ern  exposures,  making  vine  lengths  of 
15  to  25  feet  in  a  season,  and  perfecting 
a  dozen  or  more  “pipes”  or  gourds. 
The  culture  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
squash  or  melon,  except  that  the  vines 
require  more  space.  The  hills  should 
be  spaced  12  to  15  feet  apart  each  way 
and  not  more  than  two  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  the  hill.  The  vines  must 
trail  on  the  ground,  for  if  supported 
by  stakes  or  trellis  the  pull  of  the 
fruits  will  spoil  the  characteristic 
natural  crooks  near  the  stem  that  gives 
the  special  value,  for  pipe-making. 

Only  the  mature,  perfect  gourds  or 
calabashes  are  useful  for  pipes.  The 
minature  ones  are  too  thin,  the  necks 
are  frequently  marred  with  fungus 
spots  and  insect  bites  and  there  are 
many  objectionable  crooks  —  indeed 
curves  of  every  radius — and  often  per¬ 
fectly  straight  club  or  bottle-shaped 
fruits  are  found  on  the  same  vine  with 
those  properly  curved.  For  this  reason 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  boards  with 
holes  and  pegs  on  which  the  young 
gourds  may  be  placed  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  withers,  and  the  neck  thus  arti¬ 
ficially  trained  or  shaped  by  bending  and 
holding  the  pliable  young  fruits  in 
place,  changing  the  pegs  as  growth  pro¬ 
gresses  until  the  rind  is  sufficiently  set 
or  hardened  to  retain  permanently  the 
desired  form. 

A  thousand  or  more  good  fruits  may 
be  grown  to  the  acre  each  of  which  when 
worked  to  proper  shape  and  provided 
with  mouthpieces  and  plaster  or  meer¬ 
schaum  inner  bowl,  may  become  a 
marketable  pipe,  but  the  industry  does 
not,  even  at  this  stage,  promise  bonan¬ 
za  profits.  The  pipes  must  all  be 
finished  by  hand,  as  they  are  not  uni¬ 
form  enough  to  be  worked  by  ma¬ 
chinery  and  are  now  quite  abund¬ 
antly  offered  in  most  cities  at  50  cents 
or  more  apiece,  acording  to  finish.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  is  proportionately 
so  great  that  makers  do  not  appear 
willing  to  pay  much  over  50  cents  the 
dozen  for  the  perfectly  formed  and 
well  cured  gourds  free  from  blemishes, 
necessary  for  their  purposes.  Circular 
Bulletin  No.  41,  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  which  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  detailed  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  character  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  this  new  industry.  v. 


[  Fitting  Soil  for  a  Lawn. 

IF.  K.j  Sea  Cliff ,  N.  Y.— I  have  about  two 
acres  of  ground  which  I  intend  to  sow  to 
grass,  part  for  lawn,  about  next  September. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  crop 
or  crops  to  grow  to  plow  under?  Soil 
sandy  loam,  sandy  subsoil,  location  high, 
sloping  to  west  and  north,  plowed  last 
October.  Grass-  run  out,  mostly  narrow¬ 
leaved  plantain.  Neighboring  soil  grows 
clover ;  do  not  think  soil  is  very  sour.  I 
have  barnyard  manure  to  give  slight  cover¬ 
ing.  I  expect  to  use  borne  when  seeding. 
I  shall  give  good  plowing  again  in  Spring. 

Ans. — To  make  an  enduring  lawn  you 
must  kill  out  the  old  grass  and  weeds, 
stuff  the  soil  with  organic  matter  and 
make  the  surface  level  and  fine.  We 
should*  spread  manure  this  Spring  and 
plow  once  more.  Then  seed  oats  and 
Canada  peas  as  often  described  here. 
In  June  plow  this  crop  under  and  broad¬ 
cast  a  ton  per  acre  of  burnt  lime.  Har¬ 
row  it  well  in  and  plant  cow  peas  or 
field  beans  three  feet  apart  each  way. 
Give  the  most  thorough  culture  both 
ways,  killing  all  weeds  with  the  hoe. 
Late  in  August  plow  this  growth  under 
and  level  the  field,  smoothing  out  all 
holes  or  depressions.  Then  seed  heavily 
with  lawn  grass  seed,  brushing  or  raking 
it  lightly.  Use  some  sulphate  of  potash 
with  the  ground  bone  when  seeding. 


Commercial  Pansy  Growing. 

“Marketman,”  writing  in  “The  American 
Florist,”  gives  the  following  practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  pansy  culture  : 

“While  the  proDer  method  of  production 
may  be  Fall  sowing,  we  have  always  held 
that  the  Spring-sown  plants  live  longer 
and  resist  more  heat.  No  doubt  this  se¬ 
vere  Winter  has  hurt  many  a  Fall  sowing, 
hence  we  run  no  great  chance  of  losing 
out  on  seeds  put  in  now. 

“For  a  number  of  years  we  have  sown 
pansies  about  February  1  in  warm  hotbeds; 
as  soon  as  the  first  character  leaf  forms 
we  dibble  in  other  frames  2%x2%  inches 
apart..  These  second  frames  we  plan  to 
have  in  the  form  of  spent  hotbeds  where  a 
crop  of  lettuce  or  radishes  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
a  good  hold  we  remove  the  glass  and  substi¬ 
tute  cheese  cloth.  When  severe  weather  is 
over  we  remove  the  cloth.  That  way  we 
produce  sturdy  plants,  as  good  as  one  could 
wish  for.  About  May  1  they  are  in  bloom. 
To  sell  these  we  cut  them  out  in  square 
blocks  with  a  knife  in  such  a  way  that 
any  four  will  fill  a  quart  basket.  If  a  little 
judgment  is  used  in  selecting  colors  these 
baskets  are  very  attractive  and  when  put 
on  sale  they  are  simply  irresistible — people 
will  see  them  and  buy  them  at  sight,  so 
much  so  that  we  have  been  unable  to  supply 
the  demand.  We  have  tried  all  ways  of 
selling  from  the  commission  merchant  to 
the  market  stand,  and  the  most  successful 
has  been  a  department  store.  They  handle 
them  on  small  commission  and  each  and 
every  lot  is  sold  as  soon  as  exposed.  We 
have  also  tried  various  strains  of  seed  and 
considering  cost  and  results,  a  good  strain 
of  German  pansies  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  As  compared  with  vegetables  in  hot¬ 
beds  or  frames,  the  money  returns  from 
pansies  is  like  four  to  one.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STAR 


WHEELBARROW 
SEEDER 


SAVES 

TIME 

LABOR 

and 

SEED 


THIS  ia  a  high  grade  tool  for  tho  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  miml 
tlio  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  your  dealer  does_not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO.,  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


DON’T  HANDICAP 

Your  Fruit  Crop— give  it  a  chance. 

8pray  MODOC 
LIME  SULFUR  SOLUTION 

now.  MODOC  ia  scientilically  mode 
from  pure  iugredieuts.  It  is  a  suro 
killer  of  Sau  Jose  scale,  Blister  Mite. 

Demand  MODOC 
of  your  Dealer  and  tell  us  if  he  cannot 
supply  you.  Write  for  valuable  spray¬ 
ing  oircular. 

THE  MODOC  CO., 

108  Fourth  St.,  Fernwood,  Pa. 


MODOC 


THE  SCALE  KILLER 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Little  Giant  Hand  and  Power 

5  P/f4  Y  E  RS 

Increase  Your  Fruit  Profit 
Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying 
OSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
06  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street,  YORK,  PA 


This  handsome  new 
edition  of  our  complete 
spraying  guide  is  free  to 
our  customers.  Shows  all 
the  different  insect  and  fungus 
pests  and  tells  what  to  use  for  each.  Gives 
method  of  preparing  twenty  or  more  of  the 
most  effective  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 

Full  information  on  spraying  every  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  that  needs  spraying — from  apples  to  water¬ 
melon.  It  is  the  result  of  our  long  study  of 
spraying  conditions,  and  is  a  practical  book  easily 
understood  and  helpful  in  a  way  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  guide.  If  you  have  any  spraying  to 
do,  you  ought  to  have  this  book.  Send  for  our 
catalog  telling  more  about  it  and  how  we  ship 

HURST 


Spraying 

Guide 

FREE 


OIM  FREE  TRIAL 

Absolutely  no  money  in  advance,  no  bank  de¬ 
posit,  no  note.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
sprayers,  from  the  small  hand  outfits  to  the 
power  sprayers  shown  below — a  sprayer  for 
every  need.  All  Hurst  Sprayers  have  brass 


ball  valves,  brass  plungers, 
packing  bands,  etc.  In  fact,  all  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
solution  are  brass.  They  develop  high 
pressure,  are  easy  to  operate  and  have 
thorough  agitation.  Quality  the  highest 
and  price  the  lowest  is  our  motto. 

We  will  ship  you  any  kind  of  a  sprayer  you  want 
on  free  trial— if  it  don’t  suit  you,  sendit  backjifyou 
keep  it,  you  can  pay  cash  or  we’ll  wait  till  next  fall 
for  our  money  and  the  extra  profit  from  spraying 
will  more  than  pay  for  it.  We  pay  the  freight  and 
guarantee  our  sprayers  for  five  full  years— that 
shows  that  they  are  made  right.  Write  to-day  for 
our  big  free  catalog  and  condensed  spraying  guide 
and  get  our  special  offer  of  a  Free  Sprayer  to  the 
first  in  each  locality  this  season.  Be  first  and 
save  money. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
28 IS  North  Streot,  Canton,  Ohio 


GET  HIGHER  PRICES  FOR 
FRUIT-SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 


Spraying  decides  whether  your 
fruit  will  grade  “fancy”  or  go  in 
with  the  “culls.”  Spray,  and  you 
destroy  swarms  of  moth,  broods 
of  scale,  and  no  end  of  fungus — 
but  spray  right,  using  a 

SPRAY | 
PUMP 

and  get  the  service  that  you  pay 
for.  Deming  outfits  wear  well, 
work  easily,  and  pay  big 
dividends  in  better  fruit. 

,  They  last  for  years  with 
few  repairs,  or  none. 

Commence  spraying  now — 
plant  new  orchards,  but  take 
care  of  the  old  one, too.  Con¬ 
sult  your  dealer, or  write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Man  ufacturers  of  Pumps  for  All 
Uses.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Deming 


IVe  can  stand  back  of  our  Guarantee 

because  we  manufacture  every  part  of  the 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


Ten  years  of  practical  demonstration  has  shown 
the  DEYO  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of  other 
sprayers  that  there  is  no  comparison 
Write  for  free  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  14C. 


THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


DEYO  POWER  ENGINES,  i^t«  15H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalog,  15-C. 


LIMESULPHUR  HYDROMETER ,;sfdByAIIP” 


Price  By  Mail  Wfth  Teat  Q  J 
Jar  and  Instruct  Iona. —  V  A 
Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere 


k  ive  Fruit-C rowers 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


The  DOMESTIC 


POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 


y  with  the  Comet 
Surest  Results 


Comet  Sprayers  are  Easiest  to  Operate 

Simplest  in  construction— foot  Rest  is  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  instantly— Have  complete 
Agitator  and  Brass  Screen  which  prevent 
clogging  of  pump.  This  double  acting  spray  throws 
a  continuous  stream  50  feet  or  spray  tineas  a  mist. 
Tho  fruit  saved  from  a  choice  tree  will  more  than 
pay  for  it.  You  need  It  for  your  orchard,  vines, 
lawns  and  plants.  Very  durable— all  brass.  Weighs 
only  6  pounds.  Thousands  of  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  have  proved  It  a  success.  Just  try  It  for 
applying  liquid  poisons,  fertllllzers,  etc.  The  re- 
sultswill  surprise  you.  Best  proposition  for  agents. 
Send  us  a  postal  for  full  information  about  this 
superior  sprayer  now.  Get  after  the  tree  and  plant 
pests  early  and  make  more  money. 

H.  B.  RUSLER  MFG.  CO, 

Dept.  6  JOHNSTOWN,  OHIO 


Price 

$3.50 

to 

$4.50 

Agents 

Wanted 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  tho  sprayer  that  does  the  most! 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costj 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—! 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 

The  E,  C.  Brown  (’o. ,  2S  Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  [ 


UP-TO-DATE 

FRUIT 

GROWERS 


Many  good  apple  growers  are  using  Lime-Sulfur,  but  the  most  up-to-date  growers  in  the  United  States,  Australia  and 
Africa  use  “Scalecide”— not  because  somebody  else  is  using  it,  but  their  own  judgment  and  experience  tells  them  that 
the  greatest  perfection  in  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued  use  of  “Scalecide,”  with  less  labor  and  less 
expense.  “Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  It  is  the  only  oil  containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  Write  for  proofs. 
One  barrel  of  “Scalecide”  will  spray  as  many  trees  as  314  barrels  of  the  best  commercial  Lime-Sulfur,  and  do  the  work 
much  better.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  “N”  will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of 
Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “Scalecide— the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  “Scalecide,”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  rivers  on  receipt  of  price.  50  gals.,  $25.00;  30  gals.,  $1(5.00;  10-gal.  cans,  $6.75;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address, 
B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pci-son.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub- 
scribera  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  ad  j  ust  t-ifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
th©  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  ncntioned  This  Rural  tikw-iorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Last  week  we  wanted  to  know  why  the  beef  breeds 
of  cattle  are  not  more  numerous  in  the  East.  All 
the  theory  indicates  that  beef  making  ought  to  pay. 
One  small  fact  seems  to  trip  up  most  of  the  theory. 
Try  to  sell  dressed  beef  to  your  local  butcher  and 
see  what  you  get.  In  most  cases  he  will  not  dare  to 
buy.  He  must  depend  upon  the  meat  trust  for  his 
supplies,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  ways  in  which 
they  can  shut  him  off  if  he  begins  to  buy  outside. 
The  trouble  is  that  owing  to  this  monopoly  the  farmer 
with  beef  to  sell  must  take  what  he  can  get,  which 

is  what  the  trust  sees  fit  to  pay  him. 

* 

Our  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Keach  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  the  article  on  page  400.  He  has  the  thing  right. 
There  is  far  more  to  this  parcels  post  battle  than  the 
mere  fact  of  obtaining  fairer  postage  rates.  It  goes 
beyond  that  into  a  genuine  test  of  the  power  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Keach  is  also  right  in  saying  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  must  be  put  right  up  in  printer’s  ink.  Again 
he  is  right  in  putting  it  straight  to  Senator  Bran- 
degee.  He  knows  whether  he  favors  the  principle  of 
parcels  post  or  not.  Let  him  say  yes  or  no  without 
dodging  or  throwing  dust  in  the  air !  Let  us  also 
thank  readers  who  have  sent  letters  from  Congress-1 
men.  We  have  a  great  bunch  of  them  here,  and  they 
all  show  that  this  pelting  with  letters  is  having  its 

effect.  Keep  right  at  them. 

* 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  sent  us  a  question  which 
while  particularly  interesting  to  him  did  not  appeal 
to  many  others.  It  had  been  answered  several  times 
before.  We  printed  a  brief  reply  and  referred  this 
reader  to  previous  articles  on  the  subject.  He  comes 
back  with  a  criticism  that  our  reply  was  too  short. 
He  would  like  a  full  column.  Almost  in  the  same 
mail  comes  a  criticism  from  another  man  who  says  it 
was  a  waste  of  space  to  print  anything  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “Any  person  ought  to  know  about  that,”  he  says. 
“You  have  discussed  it  before.  Why  not  give  some¬ 
thing  new?”  We  mention  this  to  show  something  of 
the  problem  involved  in  giving  all  readers  a  fair 
showing.  What  seems  hardly  worth  noticing  to  one 
man  may  mean  a  vital  life  problem  to  another. 
From  choice  we  would  take  up  these  important  ques¬ 
tions  no  matter  how  small  they  may  seem  whenever 
we  are  sure  that  they  are  vital  to  our  readers.  Last 
year  we  answered  some  16,000  questions,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  something  like  instinct  to  know  which  are  the 
most  important. 

* 

In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  or  done,  people 
seem  to  be  paying  out  their  money  for  that  Florida 
“Everglade”  land.  The  most  extravagant  stories  are 
being  told.  When  once  drained  the  swamp  is  to  be 
like  Holland,  with  great  canals  used  for  transporta¬ 
tion  !  All  this  reads  like  a  pleasant  dream  to  the 
Northern  man  working  in  cold  March  wind.  Who 
can  prove  to  him  that  a  March  wind  is  far  more 
merciful  than  the  hot  breath  of  a  Florida  swamp? 
He  cannot  afford  to  pay  all  his  savings  to  find  out. 
The  decent  Florida  people  know  that  these  land  liars 
who  are  booming  the  Everglades  are  injuring  their 
State. 

I  do  know  that  it  will  never  do  to  drain  this  land  dry, 
as  it  would  be  like  an  ash  bank,  very  light  and  loose, 
and  must  have  moisture  near  the  surface  to  sustain  vege¬ 
tation.  Again,  if  it  is  drained  dry,  and  fire  gets  into  it, 
it  will  burn  like  a  sawdust  pile,  and  will  have  to  be 
flooded  ta  put  out  the  fire.  g.  h.  g. 

It  cannot  safely  be  drained  dry,  and  if  left  wet  a 
human  must  be  part  bullfrog  and  part  alligator  to 
stand  the  climate. 


We  get  hundreds  of  clippings  about  parcels  post. 
Some  of  them  are  from  papers  which  ought  to  know 
better  and  probably  do,  yet  they  “knock”  the  prop¬ 
osition  as  hard  as  their  silly  arguments  permit.  Here 
is  one  from  the  Dry  Goods  Optimist: 

The  parcels  post  will  take  from  the  small  city,  town 
and  village  their  very  reason  for  being.  The  merchants 
and  citizens  generally  or  the  small  city,  town  and  village 
will  be  forced  into  the  great  city — or  starve.  Destroying 
the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  small  city,  *  town  and 
village  means  that  the  farmer  within  ten  miles  of  those 
centers  is  deprived  of  his  market.  Inevitably,  the  parcels 
post  will  not  only  affect  the  trade  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  hut  it  will  upset  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
whole  country.  It  will  go  still  further  to  centralize  the 
trade,  the  wealth,  the  power  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  already  fabulous  rich  and  perilously  powerful. 

That  paper  ought  to  change  its  name  at  once  to 
pessimist !  Parcels  post  has  been  in  full  force  in 
Germany  for  years,  yet  the  small  cities  and  towns  are 
still  on  the  map  and  growing.  The  country  merchants 
use  the  post  for  bringing  in  supplies  and  have  pros¬ 
pered.  Then,  what  about  the  trade  from  the  country 
to  the  city?  At  present  the  producer  gets  35  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  because,  under  present  forms 
of  transportation,  the  middlemen  have  control.  Give 
us  parcels  post  by  which  we  can  mail  certain  kinds 
of  produce  and  we  can  get  90  cents  of  the  dollar  and 
the  drain  will  be  away  from  the  city.  Who  made 
these  men  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see  the  reason 
why  the*  wealth  has  been  concentrated  into  the  city? 
They  have  done  all  they  could  to  grease  the  rails 
over  which  a  dollar  runs  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
Now  they  fight  when  we  try  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  half-dollar  to  run  back ! 

* 

WHO  FOR  THE  WHITE  HOUSE? 

We  take  little  interest  in  so-called  “straw  votes” 
after  having  been  counted  in  several  of  them.  They 
rarely  give  a  true  line  on  real  public  opinion.  We 
would  like,  however,  to  know  who  our  readers  favor 
for  the  next  President,  and  what  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  why  they  do  so.  Who  is  your  favorite — Taft, 
Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Harmon,  Clark,  Underwood,  Bryan 
or  any  of  the  rest?  We  ask  our  readers  to  express 
their  preference  and  to  go  on  and  tell  us  plainly  zvhy. 
Make  it  short — you  can  do  it  in  150  words — but  give 
the  reasons  for  your  choice.  We  cannot  agree  to 
print  everything,  but  we  will  give  all  a  fair  showing, 
and  thus  be  able  to  give  the  public  a  square  statement 
of  the  farmer’s  point  of  view.  Talk  right  out  and 
speak  your  mind ;  we  want  the  true  thought  of  coun¬ 
try  people.  If  you  can  tell  us  how  your  neighbors 
feel  also — so  much  the  better.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
reason  for  your  choice  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  choice  itself.  Do  not  attack  other  candidates — 
that  will  only  waste  your  space,  for  we  shall  cut  it 
out — but  tell  us  w/tty  your  man  should  be  next 
President. 

* 

That  a  patentee  may  effectively  restrict  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  of  using  a  patented  machine,  so  that  a  pro¬ 
hibited  use  will  constitute  au  infringement  of  the  patent  is 
fully  conceded. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  principle  between  a  sale  subject  to  specific  restrictions 
of  the  time,  place,  or  purpose  of  use.  and  restrictions  re¬ 
quiring  a  use  only  with  other  things  necessary  to  thq  use 
of  the*  patented  article,  purchased  from  the  patentee. 

That  is  the  meat  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  will  give  monopolies  a  better  chance 
than  ever  to  squeeze  the  public.  The  case  at  issue 
was  a  small  one.  A  woman  in  New  York  bought  a 
patented  machine  for  making  duplicate  copies  of  writ¬ 
ten  or  drawn  papers.  A  “license  restriction”  went 
with  the  machine  to  the  effect  that  this  woman  should 
use  with  this  machine  only  the  ink  and  other  supplies 
made  by  the  company  holding  the  patent  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  ink  itself  was  not  patented,  but  the  intent 
was  to  compel  this  woman  to  use  a  certain  ink  even 
though  she  could  get  just  as  good  ink  at  a  lower 
price.  Another  company  supplied  such  ink  and  suit 
was  brought  to  restrain  them  from  “aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting”  this  woman  in  “violating  a  restriction.”  What 
the  court  did  was  to  decide  that  under  our  present 
laws  the  owner  of  a  patent  can  actually  enforce  such 
a  “license  restriction” !  A  woman  might  buy  a  pat¬ 
ented  broom  and  be  compelled  to  use  a  certain  kind 
of  dustpan  with  it,  though  a  satisfactory  pan  could 
be  bought  for  half  the  price  of  the  other.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  more  dangerous  possibilities  than  those 
which  are  shown  in  this  patent  decision.  It  brings 
under  our  narrow  patent  laws  questions  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  patent  rights,  and  more  than 
doubles  the  monopolistic  power  of  the  owner  of  a 
patent.  In  very  few  cases  does  the  actual  inventor 
recover  anything  like  fair  compensation.  The  remedy 
for  this  outrageous  condition  is  to  change  the  patent 
laws.  This  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  and  it  must  be 
done  at  once. 


That  article  on  Winter  farm  schools  in  Germany 
by  Pcpf.  Price  on  page  417  is  a  good  one  to  study. 
Germany  is  evidently  cihead  of  this  country  in  con¬ 
ducting  these  smaller  farm  schools.  She  had  nearly 
half  a  century  the  start  of  us  for  one  thing.  If  one 
is  to  be  fair  he  could  hardly  expect  a  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  to  revolutionize  society  to  be  per¬ 
fected  in  half  a  century.  Yet  that  is  the  problem 
before  our  agricultural  colleges.  In  some  ways  these 
colleges  and  what  they  represent  have  made  great 
progress,  and  there  is  more  to  follow,  but  their  real 
problem  has  yet  to  be  faced.  Now  that  they  are 
safely  on  their  feet  they  must  learn  how  to  get  down 
to  th#  slow  and  plain  people  who  most  need  their 
help.  That  thing  must  be  done  by  someone.  If  the 
colleges  cannot  do  it  some  other  agency  will  learn 
how.  By  the  way,  we  want  you  to  watch  that  new 
department,  “Large  Public  Questions.” 


* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  of  13  large  express  companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  these  companies  owned  real  estate  and 
equipment  valued  at  $25,325,668.94.  -At  the  same  time 
they  claimed  a  “book  value”  of  their  total  assets  of 
$204,710,036.91.  This  means  that  less  than  12 y2  per 
cent  of  their  “assets”  was  actual  property  used  in 
transportation.  No  wonder  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  says : 


The  significance  of  this  fact  should  not  escape  attention, 
indicating  as  it  does,  the  peculiar  business  conditions  of 
express  companies.  Given  express  privileges  over  transpor¬ 
tation  lines,  the  express  business  may  be  conducted  with 
but  small  capital  invested. 


These  13  companies  took  in  $146,116,315.66.  They 
paid  the  railroads,  etc.,  for  express  privilege,  $69,917,- 
561.83.  After  other  expenses  were  taken  out  they 
showed  a  “net  corporate  income”  of  $17,988,557.20! 
As  the  value  of  the  entire  property  used  in  operating 
the  express  business  is  about  $25,000,000,  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  what  per  cent  of  profit  these  transportation  rob¬ 
bers  are  holding  us  up  for!  Or  suppose  we  take  one 
express  company  alone,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  for  1910. 
This  company  had  real  property  and  equipment  val¬ 
ued  at  $4,251,939.16.  Their  income  from  operating 
their  business  in  that  year  was  $27,178,651.94.  After 
taking  out  all  expenses  they  had  a  profit  of  $3,183,- 
474,56.  In  addition  to  this  they  earned  $1,641,066.61, 
mostly  in  dividends  on  stocks  and  investments,  all 
paid  out  of  profits  in  former  years !  This  company 
in  one  year  paid  75  per  cent  profit  on  the  property 
used  in  conducting  the  business !  The  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Company  is  worse  yet.  These  figures  show 
that  they  had  real  property  worth  $375,954.33  and 
made  an  operating  profit  of  $1,501,269.96!  And  here 
are  a  few  more : 


Value  real 
property  &  equipment 


Pacific  Express  Co .  $650,477.99 

U.  S.  Express  Co .  2,774,695.48 

Canadian  Express  Co...  410,808.13 

National  Express  Co....  29,175.21 

Adams  Express  Co .  6,401,407.70 

American  Express  Co....  9,940,977.38 


Net  operat¬ 
ing  income 
$1,103,423.94 
448,031.45 
258,322.48 
138,884.19 
2.027,528.27 
2,170,872.99 


This  operating  income  means  the  total  income  from 
doing  an  express  business  with  all  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  taken  out.  When  we  study  these  figures 
we  can  easily  understand  the  opposition  to  parcels 
post.  Here  are  13  big  leeches  and  national  grafters. 
In  this  one  year  they  made  an  operating  profit  of  $13,- 
392,081.55  after  turning  over  to  the  railroads  $69,917,- 
561.83.  No  wonder  they  pull  wires  and  pass  dollars 
to  kill  parcels  post.  The  shame  of  this  thing  ought  to 
stir  the  American  people  into  action  if  nothing  else 
can  do  it. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Scientific  American  reports  that  a  firm  in  Argentina 
is  purposing  to  make  fertilizer  from  grasshoppers  and 
their  eggs,  thus  turning  a  crop  menace  into  plant  food. 

Under  the  new  law  for  the  protection  of  animals  in 
Great  Britain  no  child  under  16  years  may  be  admitted  to 
slaughter  yards,  and  no  animal  may  be  killed  In  the  sight 
of  another  animal.  No  horse  slaughterer  or  knacker  may 
act  as  a  horse  dealer.  All  penalties  for  cruelty  to  animals 
are  increased,  and  when  an  owner  is  convicted  of  ill-treat¬ 
ment  the  court  may  order  the  destruction  of  the  animal, 
or  confiscate  it,  this  clause  being  due  to  the  National 
Canine  Defence  League. 

As  you  know  we  have  often  stated  that  the  hay  from  an 
acre  of  good  Alfalfa  would  be  like  four  {ons  of  wheat  bran. 
Any  farmer  can  understand  what  that  means  but  can  we 
prove  the  statement?  Protein  is  the  element  which  gives 
the  greatest  value  to  the  bran.  At  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  the  average  of  26  samples  of  bran  was  10.2 
per  cent  of  protein  or  324  pounds  to  the  ton.  One  acre 
of  Alfalfa  yielded  in  three  cuttings  4.8  tons  of  hay.  This 
hay  contained  1,320  pounds  of  protein  or  a  little  more  than 
Is  found  in  four  tons  of  bran.  Three  tons  of  meadow  hay 
(a  very  large  yield)  contained  474  pounds  of  protein  and 
three  tons  of  clover  hay  90G  pounds  !  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
says  that  it  has  been  proven  that  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  in 
Connecticut  under  proper  conditions  and  on  a  variety  of 
soik.  That  being  so  why  buy  wheat  bran  or  Alfalfa  meal 
from  the  West?  We  are  now  going  to  talk  Alfalfa  for  the 
F’vst  harder  than  ever. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

Why  do  you  not  tell  us  more  about  the 
E.  G.  Lewis  trial  and  of  the  Washington  in¬ 
vestigation?  VICTIM. 

Pennsylvania. 

Probably  not  more  than  three  or  four 
to  the  thousand  of  our  people  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  the  details  of  the 
Lewis  cases,  except  as  showing  methods 
by  which  people  are  led  to  part  with 
their  money,  and  this  with  the  moral 
feature  has  already  been  covered,  and 
the  principal  purpose  attained.  Our 
people  are  not  in  further  danger.  To 
report  the  details  of  these  trials  and 
hearings  would  fill  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
months  without  anything  else,  and  it 
only  repeats  much  of  the  information  al¬ 
ready  published  by  us. 

In  the  criminal  trial  last  week  F.  V. 
Putnam,  a  former  treasurer  of  Lewis 
concerns,  and  A.  D.  Radert,  an  account¬ 
ant  who  examined  the  Lewis  books,  tes¬ 
tified  that  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.  was 
losing  money  and  insolvent  when  notes 
and  stocks  were  being  sold  to  readers 
of  the  papers.  Mr.  Radert  testified  that 
the  company  lost  during  the  years  1908, 
1909  and  1910  an  average  of  $33,211.03 
per  month,  and  for  the  three  years  $1,- 

195.597.19.  During  this  time  it  was  ad¬ 
vertised  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  publishing  houses  in  the  world, 
and  the  notes  described  as  a  first-class 
secured  investiment.  A  15-per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  was  declared  in  1909  on  preferred 
stock,  and  2l/2  per  cent  actually  paid.  As 
the  people  who  bought  the  stock  then 
were  to  get  the  15  per  cent  dividend, 
some  people  were  induced  to  buy  the 
stock.  Advertisements  were  read  to 
show  that  Lewis  promised  that  the  seven 
per  cent  notes  could  not  be  issued  in 
excess  of  $450,000  on  one  building  or 
$150,000  on  the  other  or  $600,000  in  all. 
Mr.  Radert  testified  not  only  that  notes 
in  excess  of  these  figures  were  issued  in 
both  cases,  but  that  two  series  of  un¬ 
secured  notes,  known  as  A  and  B,  were 
also  issued  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
over  $600,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,500,- 

643.19.  Many  of  the  people  who  got 
these  unsecured  notes  thought  they  were 
getting  secured  notes.  Putnam  testified 
that  he  told  Lewis  at  the  time  that  he 
thought  $600,000  too  much  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  ;  but  nearly  double  this  amount 
of  notes  were  issued. 

The  first  victim  to  testify  was  A. 
Russell,  Clinton,  la.,  84  years  old.  He 
sent  Lewis  $14,000 ;  of  this  $12,000  was 
for  seven  per  cent  notes  of  the  Pub. 
Co.  When  the  notes  matured  he  sent 
them  in  and  got  the  unsecured  notes  in 
place  of  them.  He  thought  he  was  get¬ 
ting  secured  notes.  Other  witnesses  who 
lost  money  through  the  Lewis  schemes 
testified  as  to  their  experience.  They 
thought  they  were  getting  secured  notes, 
but  found  later  that  the  notes  were  un¬ 
secured,  and  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  money  back.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Tyler, 
70  years  old,  of  Osseo,  Mich.,  told  of 
her  former  faith  in  Lewis,  and  the  send¬ 
ing  of  $200.  When  sickness  came  she 
pleaded  to  get  it  back,  but  never  got  it. 
She  received  a  letter  asking  her  to  send 
in  the  note  and  state  whether  she  wanted 
bank  stock  or  cash.  She  said  cash,  and 
got  an  interim  receipt.  For  three  years 
she  tried  to  get  her  money,  but  failed. 
The  note  was  found  marked  paid.  The 
judge,  after  carefully  reading  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  ruled  that  they  were  am¬ 
biguous,  and  could  be  interpreted  two 
ways  as  to  the  notes.  This  was  taken 
as  a  strong  point  for  the  Government. 
It  has  been  charged  that  much  of  the 
Lewis  literature  was  cunningly  prepared 
to  appear  to  say  what  it  really  did  not 
express.  It  is  reported  that  75  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  country  are  in  St. 
Louis  to  testify  of  their  losses.  The  trial 
will  probably  take  a  month. 

The  Receiver  Cases. 

In  the  meantime  Judge  McPherson 
has  entered  final  decrees  in  the  fore¬ 
closure  and  bankruptcy  cases,  and  the 
property  is  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  to  the  creditors. 
Three  competent  appraisers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  court  to  appraise  the 
property  under  oath.  This  includes  any 
property  held  by  E.  G.  Lewis,  his  wife, 
his  brother  and  the  Art  Museum  So¬ 
ciety.  The  special  master,  Walter  D. 
Coles,  will  send  out  notices  to  all  credi¬ 
tors  indicating  when  claims  must  be  in 
for  allowance.  Creditors  who  request  it 
will  have  blanks  sent  them  to  prive  the 
claim  in  proper  form.  This  will  save  the 
expense  of  an  attorney.  John  D.  Will¬ 
iams  has  at  last  abandoned  his  pretense 
at  reorganization.  He  makes  a  state- 
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ment  in  which  he  is  reported  as  saying 
that  secured  note  holders  of  the  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  of  the  real  estate  company 
will  probably  receive  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  money  paid  for  them,  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  bank  a  little  more,  except 
notes  secured  on  Section  4,  which  had  a 
prior  mortgage,  and  the  country  cred¬ 
itors  held  notes  against  a  second  mort¬ 
gage.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  notes  have 
any  value.  Other  stockholders,  note¬ 
holders  and  general  creditors  to  get 
nothing.  The  report  of  the  court  ap¬ 
praisers  will  be  more  definite.  All 
Mr.  Williams  can  do  now  is  to 
draw  a  commission  from  creditors  who 
realize  on  their  claims  through  the 
receiver.  If  he  were  working  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  creditors,  as  he  alleges, 
he  would  go  home.  These  notes  are 
simple  claims,  and  the  creditors  can  col¬ 
lect  the  money  on  them  direct  from  the 
receiver  and  save  the  commission  to  Mr. 
Williams.  He  can  do  nothing  for  these 
creditors  that  cannot  be  better  and  safer 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  court. 

It  has  been  a  sad  waste  of  hard 
earned  money.  The  publishing  company 
alone  is  in  debt  $2,123,329.1 7.  Add  to 
this  $3,500,000  for  stock,  the  greater  part 
of  which  went  for  debts,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  nearly  six  millions.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  concerns  was  solvent 
when  we  attempted  to  collect  the  claims 
sent  us. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Under  instructions  from 
Superior  Judge  William  P.  Lawler  the  jury 
in  thet  rial  of  ex-Mayor  Eugene  S.  Schmitz 
at  San  Francisco  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  March  5.  Under  Supreme  Court  in¬ 
structions  Judge  Lawler  must  dismiss  all 
of  the  indictments  against  all  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  so-called  gas  and  other 
cases.  Judge  Lawler  declared  that  there 
was  no  evidence  at  the  trial  to  connect  the 
defendant  with  the  crime  of  bribery,  with 
which  he  was  charged  ;  that  even  if  Abra: 
ham  Reuf  had  testified,  there  could  still 
be  no  evidence,  and  under  the  law  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
even  if  a  jury  should  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty  he  would  be  forced  to  sot  it  aside. 
This  ends  the  graft  cases.  There  are  still 
pending  many  indictments  in  Judge  Dunn’s 
court,  but  these  will  be  dismissed. 

The  Senate  Codes  Committee  at  Albany 
voted  March  6  to  report  the  Griffin  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  real  estate  and  other  investment 
concerns  from  issuing  profit  sharing  bonds 
to  a  greater  amount  than  80  per  cent  of 
their  equity  in  the  reft l  estate,  of  80  per 
cent  of  their  net  assets.  Such  concerns 
would  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Banking  Department  should  the 
bill  become  a  law. 

March  5,  at  the  Congressional  inquiry  into 
conditions  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  C.  F.  Lynch, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  of  Lawrence, 
took  the  stand  and  began  testimony  seeking 
to  justify  the  course  of  the  authorities.  He 
asserted  that  the  testimony  previously  given 
and  the  published  accounts  of  the  strike 
conditions  had  been  "exaggerated.”  Sev¬ 
eral  witnesses  testified  as  to  the  condition 
of  children  sent  to  New  York  by  their  par¬ 
ents  for  care  during  the  strike.  One  trained 
nurse  who  took  charge  of  119  children  tes¬ 
tified  that  all  were  in  need  of  food,  several 
were  sick,  most  of  them  in  rags,  and  only 
four  out  of  the  119  had  any  underclothing, 
though  it  was  bitter!  cold. 

The  wane  of  the  sailing  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  was  illustrated  recently  when  the 
Philadelphia  Vessel  Owners’  and  Captains’ 
Association  went  out  of  existence,  after  39 
years  of  activity.  The  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  in  recent  years  extensive  owners 
of  sail-tonnage,  find  that  their  vessels  have 
nearly  all  been  lost  in  the  last  few  years; 
and  as  those  that  remain  are  few  in  number, 
there  is  no  further  need  for  the  Association. 
Members  said  that  no  better  evidence  of 
their  losses  was  procurable  than  the  work 
of  this  Winter’s  gale  in  the  stretch  of  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Cape 
Cod.  They  said  that  the  property  de¬ 
stroyed  in  this  short  stretch  alone  in  the 
last  three  months  had  amounted  to  $6,000,- 
000.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  take  away  all  of  the.  business  of  the 
sailing  vessels  which  have  been  rounding 
Cape  Horn.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of 
schooners,  the  demand  for  sailing  tonnage 
is  greater  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  25  years.  Freights  on  coal  March  6 
-  were  $1.40  a  ton  to  Boston  and  $1.50  to 
Portland,  Me.,  a  higher  rate  than  has  been 
paid  in  years. 

The-  trial  of  George  Graham  Rice,  Ber¬ 
nard  H.  Scheftels  and  the  other  members 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  B.  II.  Scheftels  & 
Co.,  charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  Ely  Central  Copper  and 
other  mining  stocks,  had  lasted  more  than 
four  months  when  it  came  to  a  sudden  ter¬ 
mination  at  New  York,  March  7.  Rice 
and  Scheftels  pleaded  guilty  and  the  four 
other  defendants  weer  discharged.  'Judge 
Ray  sentenced  Rice  to  serve  a  year  in  the 
penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s  Island  and  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  on  Scheftels.  Rice  will 
have  to  serve  only  between  seven  and  eight 
months,  for  Judge  Ray  arranged  that  he 
should  be  credited  with  the  two  months 
or  more  that  he  has  already  served  in  the 
Tombs  since  his  arrest  following  the  jury 
bribing  disclosures.  In  addition  Rice  will 
get  five  days  off  each  month  of  his  sentence 
for  good  behavior. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  March  7,  adopted  a  proposal  to 
permit  women  to  participate  in  all  elections. 
This  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  men 
voters.  Of  the  109  delegates  voting,  76  east 
ballots  for  equal  suffrage.  There  are  119 
delegates  in  the  convention. 

James  McGrane  of  MeDougall,  New  York, 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man 
to  cross  Seneca  Lake  with  a  traction  en¬ 
gine.  McGrane  moved  his  engine,  separator 
and  clover  cutter  from  MeDougall  to  the 
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home  of  James  Laffey,  north  of  Geneva. 
The  engine,  which  weighs  seven  tons,  made 
no  impression  on  the  ice,  according  to  Mc¬ 
Grane. 

Complete  returns  from  election  for  Mayor 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  March  6,  give  George 
F.  Cotterill  31,655  and  Hiram  C.  Gill  31,010, 
a  majority  for  Cotterill  of  645.  All  Social¬ 
ist  candidates  were  defeated.  Cotterill,  the 
Mayor-elect,  is  widely  known  as  the  national 
head  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  He  also  has  national  prominence 
as  a  prohibition  speaker.  When  the  cam¬ 
paign  following  the  primaries  of  February 
20  was  begun  no  practical  politician 
thought  that  Cotterill  had  a  chance  to  win 
owing  to  his  views  in  favor  of  single  tax, 
municipal  ownership  and  prohibition.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fight  became  a  repetition  of  that 
of  last  year,  when  Gill  was  recalled  from 
the  office  of  Mayor  by  the  votes  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  women.  The  women 
and  the  churches  took  an  active  part  assert¬ 
ing  that  Gill’s  election  would  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  gambling  and  vice  dis¬ 
trict.  The  single  tax  amendment  to  the 
charter  was  beaten. 

Cattlemen  are  heavy  losers  by  a  Blizzard 
that  swept  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle  March 
6-7.  It  is  said  that  40  per  cent  of  the  live 
stock  men  will  be  hard  hit  by  the  storm. 
The  cattle  drifted  with  the  storm  until 
stopped  by  fences  or  other  obstructions  and 
then  were  snowed  under  and  died.  Thirty 
cattle  were  found  dead  in  one  snowdrift, 
and  30  under  another.  Fourteen  colts  were 
lost  by  one  rancher,  and  whole  herds  are 
reported  missing  and  probably  have  met  a 
like  fate.  -  It  is  said  that  in  Oklahoma  the 
soil  is  in  the  best  condition  since  the 
Spring  of  1909,  and  although  there  is  a 
slight  deficiency  for  the  year,  wheat,  barley 
and  other  early  crops  are  certain  to  be  as 
good  as  normal. 

Representative  Sulzer  has  introduced  a 
bill  into  Congress  to  make  all  apples  sold 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  conform  to  a 
standard.  An  apple  barrel  by  his  bill  must 
have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  7.056  cubic 
inches,  and  apples  would  be  divided  into 
three  classes — A,  B  and  C.  lie  proposes 
that  any  fruit  of  the  first  class  must  not 
be  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter,  must 
be  of  normal  shape  and  not  specked,  in¬ 
sect  bitten  or  worm  eaten.  Every  dealer 
there  would  have  to  label  his  apple  barrels 
United  States  standard  or  be  fined  $1  for 
each  barrel. 

Seven  are  dead  and  13  injured  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fire  which  gutted  the  plant  of  the 
Radford  Sash  and  Door  Factory  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  March  10.  The  fire  itself 
was  a  trivial  one  at  the  start  and  was  being 
successfully  handled  by  an  engine  company 
with  one  stream  of  water  until  several 
barrels  of  naphtha  exploded,  wrecking  the 
building  and  spreading  the  fire  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  work  of  rescue  was  made 
doubly  dangerous  by  the  dozens  of  live 
wires  which  were  sizzling  in  the  pools  of 
water  and  charging  them  with  electricity. 
A  number  of  firemen  had  to  be  removed  to 
the  hospital  on  this  account.  After  the  ex¬ 
plosion  the  blaze  was  a  most  spectacular 
one,  illuminating  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  and  spreading  rapidly  to  blocks  on  each 
side.  The  loss  is  figured  at  $150,000,  in¬ 
sured. 

Six  men  died  in  a  fire  that  charred  the 
Barnett  House,  a  10  and  15  cent  lodging 
house  at  Clark  and  Harrison  streets,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  Salvation  Army  Hotel,  known 
as  the  Evangeline,  adjoining  it,  March  9. 
An  investigation  by  the  building  inspector 
and  the  coroner  disclosed  an  alleged  viola¬ 
tion  of  fire  regulations  and  an  inquiry  has 
been  ordered.  When  the  firemen  arrived  the 
stairways  in  the  buildings  were  choked  with 
men  trying  to  fight  their  way  to  the  street. 
The  property  loss  was  comparatively  slight, 
the  deaths  being  due  to  smoke. 

The  “Cardiff  Giant,”  a  stone  image  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  petrified  human  being  of 
great  stature,  unearthed  at  Cardiff,  N.  Y., 
in  1864,  and  exploited  by  the  late  Calvin  O. 
Bott  until  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  fake, 
will  figure  in  court  to  settle  litigation 
brought  by  Mrs.  Frances  Lawrence,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  adminis¬ 
tratrix  of  the  estate  of  her  husband,  Sum¬ 
ner  Lawrence,  claims  that  $893  is  due  to 
her  for  the  storage  and  care  of  the  “giant.” 
In  her  declaration  she  admits  that  the 
"giant”  has  been  in  possession  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  since  1867,  and  that  the  owners  agreed 
to  pay  $40  a  year  for  its  care.  The  statue, 
she  avers,  was  taken  away  in  1901,  and  at 
that  time  $500  was  paid  on  the  account  of 
$1,000  due. 

New  York  authorities  recently  caused  the 
arrest  in  this  city  of  Elmer  E.  Good,  a 
Buffalo  lawyer,  and  John  II.  Fonda,  of  253 
West  13th  street,  on  Federal  indictments 
charging  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  Both 
men  have  pleaded  not  guilty  and  are  now 
out  on  bail.  Fonda  is  president  and  Good 
is  alleged  in  the  indictment  to  be  counsel 
of  the  “Union  Association  of  Heirs  of 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  Edwards  and  Web¬ 
ber  Estates,”  a  New  York  corporation.  The 
indictments  charge  that  the  association  has 
been  representing  to  persons  through  the 
mails  that  they  were  entitled  to  valuable 
parcels  of  land  in  this  city  of  which  they 
were  being  deprived.  The  supposed  Anneke 
Jans  heirs  were  assured  that  Trinity  Cor¬ 
poration  has  a  large  block  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 
The  indictment  also  charged  that  the  united 
association  of  heirs  has  been  falsely  rep¬ 
resenting  to  various  persons  that  the  heirs 
of  “one  Edwards,  one  Webber  and  one 
Dela mater”  had  been  deprived  unlawfully 
of  possession  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island, 
and  that  as  a  part  of  the  alleged  fraudulent 
scheme  the  defendants  were  causing  actions 
to  be  commenced  in  the  New  York  courts 
which  should  be  noticed  for  trial  and  put 
on  the  calendar  of  the  courts  for  trial.  It 
was  alleged  as  part  of  the  scheme  that 
the  “trial  of  said  actions  should  be  deferred 
and  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
when  said  actions  should  be  actually 
reached  for  trial  the  same  should  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  courts”  for  failure  to  prose¬ 
cute.  The  indictments  charge  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  been  obtaining  money  from 
many  persons,  chiefly  living  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  New  York  for  the  pretended 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  litigation  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  these  alleged 
valuable  tracts  of  Manhattan  real  estate 
for  the  rightful  owners.  The  Anneke  Jans 


heirship  has  been  a  jest  in  New  York  for 
more  than  half  a  century  except  to  the 
dupes  who  put  up  money  to  pay  attorneys. 
Since  1847  the  courts  have  not  given  the 
claimants  the  slightest  encouragement. 

A  special  Canadian  Government  commis¬ 
sion  lias  ordered  that  the  whole  town  of 
Frank,  in  Alberta,  be  moved  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  rock  and  snow  slides.  There 
are  3.000  inhabitants.  Nine  years  ago  in 
a  slide  there  84  lives  were  lost.  For  several 
days  previous  to  March  11  rock  and  snow 
had  been  tumbling  down  the  side  of  Turtle 
Mountain,  at  the  base  of  which  the  town  of 
Frank  is  situated. 

March  12  there  were  14  inches  of  snow 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  record  of  the  weather  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  except  on  February  11,  1894,  when 
the  snow  was  15  inches  deep.  This  storm 
was  the  thirty-eighth  snowfall  this  Winter. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
was  the  one  railroad  operating  trains 
through  the  West,  as  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  Rock  Island  roads  were 
tied  up  by  drifts.  D.  C.  Stelson,  of  Pueblo, 
Col.,  and  his  bride,  who  were  married  at 
Lincoln  on  March  9,  rode  to  Salina,  Kan., 
March  12  on  a  snow  plow,  there  being  no 
train  on  which  they  could  make  the  trip. 

Prosecution  of  the  sugar  trust  under  the 
Sherman  act  began  in  New  York  March  12. 
In  his  opening  address  to  the  jury  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  Henry  A.  Wise, 
United  States  Attorney,  left  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
five  sugar  men  now  on  trial  before  Judge 
Hand  would  lay  particular  stress  upon  the 
activity  of  John  E.  Parsons,  the  aged  for¬ 
mer  counsel  for  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
that  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Philadelphia 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refining 
Company.  Mr.  Parsons  knew  that  the  loan 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
to  Segal  on  condition  that  it  secure  to  the 
corporation  control  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Company  would  defraud  the 
minority  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Wise  said,  because  he  refused  at  first 
to  sanction  the  transaction  unless  those 
minority  holders  consented,  though  he 
changed  his  mind  when  he  was  told  that 
he  could  deal  with  the  voting  trust  certifi¬ 
cates,  a  majority  of  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

THE  ARBITRATION  TREATIES.— Presi¬ 
dent  TafFs  programme  for  general  arbitra¬ 
tion  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  for  the  promotion  of  world-wide  peace 
was  killed  by  the  Senate  March  7.  By  a 
vote  of  42  to  40  the  Senate  eliminated  from 
the  pending  treaties  with  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  the  vital  paragraph  relating  to  the 
joint  high  commission  and  otherwise  cur¬ 
tailed  their  scope.  Advisers  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  acknowledged  that  the  treaties 
are  dead  and  that  they  probably  never  will 
be  submitted  in  their  present  mangled  fornt 
to  France  and  England  for  ratification.  Not 
only  this,  but  negotiations  that  were  al-. 
ready  under  way  for  similar  treaties  with 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Japan  and  possibly 
one  or  two  other  countries  are  knocked  in 
the  head  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  President  Taft’s  arbitration  plans 
have  in  fact  met  with  defeat  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  sustained  the  views  advanced  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  this  proposition.  The 
clause  eliminated  by  the  Senate  is  the  one 
that  has  stirred  up  all  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  treaties.  Under  it  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
a  joint  high  commission  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  countries  all  dis¬ 
putes  on  which  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  being  arbitrable.  The  contracting 
parties  were  bound  further  under  this 
clause  to  accept  the  decision  of  this  joint 
commission  as  to  the  arbitrability  of  any 
question  and  forthwith  to  submit  it  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  Many  members  of  the  Senate 
contended  that  this  clause  bound  the  United 
States  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions 
involving  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  aliens  to  this  country  and  other 
questions  of  vital  interest  and  national 
honor.  In  this  contention  members  of  the 
Senate  were  supported  by  Col.  Roosevelt. 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  bound 
to  arbitrate  such  questions  and  that  the 
Senate  would  not  surrender  any  of  its 
treaty  making  prerogative  in  ratifying  this 
clause. 

The  newly  organized  Connecticut  Aspara¬ 
gus  Growers’  Association  met  at  Hartford 
March  15.  The  principal  address  was  given 
by  Chas.  W.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
one  of  the  largest  asparagus  growers  in 
that  State  and  president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association.  The  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  is  Chas.  R.  Risley,  Silver  Lane,  East 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

OBITUARY. — Dr.  John  Bernhardt  Smith, 
New  Jersey  State  Entomologist  and  ento¬ 
mologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  died  at  New  Brunswick,  March  13.  Dr. 
Smith  was  born  in  New  Yrork,  November 
21,  1858,  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  in  1879.  He  became  a  special  agent 
of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  1884;  was  as¬ 
sistant  curator  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mu¬ 
seum  in  1886,  and  became  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  of  New  Jersey  in  1898.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and 
a  prolific  writer,  contributing  to  many 
scientific  publications,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  books,  among  them  “Economic 
Entomology,”  and  “Our  Insect  Friends  and 
Enemies,”  are  perhaps  most  widely  known. 
Dr.  Smith  possessed  a  genial  and  forceful 
personality,  and  a  knaick  o)f  conveying 
knowledge  vividly  either  in  the  written  or 
the  spoken  word,  which  rendered  him  pecul¬ 
iarly  useful  in  his  chosen  field. 


I  have  not  attended  many  sales  this  Win¬ 
ter,  but  will  tell  you  as  near  as  I  can  the 
prices  of  farm  produce.  Good  work  horses, 
$100  to  $150;  good  milch  cows,  $45  to 
$100;  hogs,  5%  to  six  cents;  sheep,  $5  to 
$8  per  head;  hay,  $12  to  $18  per  ton. 
Silage  not  sold.  Manure,  25  cents  a  load. 
Milk,  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  according  to  test. 
Barley,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel;  oats,  47  to 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  90  cents  per 
bushel ;  rye,  85  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  55 
to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel ;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen. 

Gratiot,  Wis.  j.  b.  d. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

AT  SIXTY-TWO. 

Just  sixty-two?  Then  trim  thy  light, 

And  get  thy  jewels  all  reset; 

’Tis  past  meridian,  but  still  bright, 

And  lacks  some  hours  of  sunset  yet. 

At  sixty-two 
Be  strong  and  true, 

Scour  off  thy  rust  and  shine  anew. 

’Tis  yet  high  day,  thy  staff  resume, 

And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth ; 
For  what  is  age  but  youth’s  full  bloom, 

A  riper,  more  transcendent  youth, 

A  wedge  of  gold 
Is  never  old ; 

Streams  broader  grow  as  downward  rolled. 

At  sixty-two  life  is  begun ; 

At  seventy-three  begin  once  more ; 

Fly  swiftly  as  you  near  the  sun, 

And  brighter  shine  at  eighty-one. 

At  ninety-five, 

Should  you  arrive, 

Still  wait  on  God,  and  work  and  thrive. 

Keep  thy  locks  wet  with  morning  dew, 
And  freely  let  thy  graces  flow ; 

For  life  well  spent  in  ever  new, 

And  years  anointed  younger  grow. 

So  work  away, 

Be  young  for  aye, 

From  sunset,  breaking  unto  day. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress  in  Berlin  recently  Frau  Kuhne 
advocated  a  proposal  that  all  German 
women  be  compelled  to  spend  a  year 
in  domestic  training,  and  be  legally  de¬ 
barred  from  marrying  unless  they  have 
a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  ful¬ 
filled  this  duty.  We  would  suggest  as 
an  amendment  to  this  that  no  man  be 
permitted  to  marry  unless  he  can  pre¬ 
sent  a  certificate  of  sound  health  and 
sound  morals,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
home  in  which  the  lady  with  the  domes¬ 
tic  certificate  can  pursue  her  avocations. 
* 

A  writer  in  the  London  Gardiners' 
Chronicle,  describing  the  Kauri  forests 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
says  that  in  places  they  have  buried 
forests  beneath  them;  it  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  trees  roughly  estimated  at 
2,000  years  old  should  have  other  still 
older  trees  under  them.  The  sap  wood 
of  these  buried  trees  quickly  goes  to 
dust,  but  the  heart  wood  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  much  capital  is  invested 
by  sawmills  in  getting  the  wood  out. 
Kauri  gum,  which  is  now  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  special  varnishes  and  other 
branches  of  the  mechanic  arts,  is  the 
product  of  these  trees,  and  is  dug  up 
like  a  mineral  from  swampy  land  where 
the  trees  have  been  buried  and  disap¬ 
peared  through  ages  of  decay.  The 
Kauri,  Dammara  australis,  is  a  species 
of  fir,  and  a  very  valuable  timber  tree. 
* 

Two  pseudo-scientific  catchwords  per¬ 
petually  in  print  nowadays  are  eugenics 
and  race  suicide.  We  read  solemn  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  improvement  of  the 
race,  for  eugenics  means  the  science  of 
the  improvement  of  stock,  whether 
plant  or  animal,  and  side  by  side  with 
this  we  see  solemn  tabulations  showing 
the  decadence  of  the  family.  It  is  not 
so  many  years  ago  that  a  very  good 
but  much  misunderstood  Englishman 
(his  name  was  Thomas  Robert  Mal- 
thus)  proved  by  means  of  equally 
solemn  tabulations  that  the  population 
of  the  world  was  growing  so  much 
faster  than  its  means  of  subsistence  that 
inevitable  starvation  awaited  us — un¬ 
less  there  was  some  check  in  the  rate 
of  increase.  Malthus  died  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  but  the 
bugaboo  of  many  modern  reformers 
nowadays  is  the  small  family;  unlike 
Malthus,  they  are  more  worried  about 
dwindling  population  than  dwindling 
subsistence.  Some  of  the  wiseacres 
now  tell  us  that  the  birth  rate  declines 
in  countries  which  have  wise  and 
humane  legislation  preventing  child 
labor  and  regulating  the  labor  of 
mothers;  in  other  words,  the  birth 


rate  is  higher  where  children  have  the 
market  value  of  slaves.  We  are  not 
told  how  great  the  death  rate  may  be 
among  young  children  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  but  Mr.  Spargo’s  book,  “The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,”  is  quite 
illuminating.  The  autocrats  of  the 
militarist  school  believed  it  the  duty 
of  every  woman  to  bring  many  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  world,  that  there  might 
be  enough  soldiers  for  their ,  ambitions ; 
the  modern  autocrats  of  trade  need 
them  to  fill  mill  and  factory.  It  seems 
about  time  the  women  themselves  had 
a  word  to  say — that  the  world  into 
which  they  bring  their  children  with 
fear  and  suffering  should  be  ordered 
and  governed  for  the  good  of  the  many 
and  not  exploited  for  the  privilege  and 

aggrandizement  of  the  few. 

* 

The  humble  catfish  is  esteemed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  catfish  chowder  is 
recommended  as  a  favorite  receipe : 
Skin,  clean  and  cut  off  the  heads.  Cut 
the  fish  into  pieces  two  inches  long  and 
put  into  a  pot  with  some  fat  pork  cut 
into  shreds — a  pound  to  a  dozen 
medium-sized  fish,  two  chopped  onions, 
or  half  a  dozen  shallots,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs  and  pepper.  The  pork  will 
salt  it  sufficiently.  Stew  slowly  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  stir 
in  a  cup  of  milk,  thickened  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour;  take  up  a  cupful  of 
the  hot  liquor  and  stir,  a  little  at  a 
time,  into  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Return 
this  to  the  pot,  throw  in  half  a  dozen 
Boston  or  butter  crackers,  split  in  half ; 
let  all  boil  up  once  and  turn  into  a 
tureen.  Pass  sliced  lemon  or  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  also  sliced,  with  it.  Take 
out  the  backbones  of  the  fish  before 
serving. 

* 

Among  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  rural  life,  made  by  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Hays  in  a  recent 
speech,  he  advocated  the  division  of 
counties  into  areas  five  miles  square, 
each  with  its  centralized  school  and 
with  provision  for  transporting  the 
children  to  and  from  school.  He  also 
urged  for  each  county  an  agricultural 
expert  and  a  domestic  science  expert, 
who  would  instruct  in  their  special  lines 
throughout  the  county.  The  county 
would  thus  be  composed  of  strong 
units,  held  together  by  a  common  inter¬ 
est.  As  Mr.  Hays  said,  the  boys  of  one 
school  division  would  compete  with  the 
boys  of  another  unit  in  athletic  games 
and  thus  become  acquainted  with  one 
another;  they  would  get  over  the  sense 
of  isolation  and  unite  under  common 
leadership.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  an 
idea  here  for  people  to  work  out  among 
themselves.  Just  as  the  great  trade 
guilds  of  mediaeval  times  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
paved  the  way  for  political  freedom, 
so  a  closer  union  among  country  peo¬ 
ple,  extending  from  the  farm  to  other 
lines  of  rural  life,  would  not  only  make 
life  happier,  but  would  also  compel 
greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
country  on  the  part  of  the  town. 

Keeping  Maple  Syrup. 

In  a  recent  issue  is  an  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  keeping  maple  syrup.  As  we  al¬ 
ways  have  had  maple  syrup  to  store 
year  by  year  I  reply  as  to  my  experience. 
We  always  keep  our  syrup  upstairs  in  a 
dry,  dark  place,  also  our  honey  the 
same.  Either  is  sure  to  sour  if  kept  in 
a  damp  place  or  down  cellar. 

MRS.  e.  j.  R. 

Attempt  to  keep  nothing  but  “first 
run”  of  syrup  or  that  made  early  in  the 
season.  Put  the  syrup  in  cans  that  can 
be  sealed  air-tight  and  seal  while  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  The  syrup  should  weigh  11 
pounds  to  the  standard  gallon  when  at 
bO  degrees  F.  Never  store  the  cans  in 
cellar;  the  syrup  will  keep  better  in  the 
attic,  but  a  cool,  dry  room  is  best  of  all. 


This  is  my  advice  after  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Vermont  syrup  and  sugar 
maker  and  dealer.  L.  R.  tabor. 

When  I  get  my  fresh  maple  syrup  in 
the  Spring  I  put  it  into  pint  bottles,  fill 
as  full  as  possible  without  allowing  it  to 
touch  the  cork.  Then  take  a  square  of 
paraffin  paper  and  put  it  over  the  cork, 
smoothing  it  down  on  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  and  fastening  it  there  with  a 
small  rubber  band.  I  then  set  it  on  a 
darkened  shelf  in  my  fruit  cellar.  It 
keeps  perfectly.  c.  j.  H. 

There  is  no  secret  or  special  place  to 
keep  maple  syrup  to  keep  it  from  sour¬ 
ing.  The  reason  maple  syrup  sours  is 
that  it  is  not  made  thick  enough,  or  the 
cans  are  not  filled  full.  If  maple  sap  is 
boiled  to  proper  thickness,  which  is  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  220  degrees  by 
Taylor’s  syrup  test,  put  into  the  cans 
cold,  the  cans  iHled  full  and  sealed  air¬ 
tight,  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  I  had  one  customer  report 
opening  a  can  four  years  old  that  had 
kept  in  perfect  condition.  I  always  store 
syrup  for  family  use  in  the  attic  over 
the  cook  stove,  where  the  temperature 
often  goes  above  100  degrees.  Syrup 
and  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted, 
should  be  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 
Honey  will  greatly  improve  with  age 
stored  under  such  conditions.  I  have 
had  over  30  years  experience  producing 
and  marketing  maple  syrup  direct  to  the 
consumer,  serving  customers  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  London,  England.  I  have  yet  to 
get  a  report  that  a  can  of  my  syrup  has 
ever  soured.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
cans  of  sour  syrup,  but  investigation  al¬ 
ways  proved  the  cans  were  not  filled  full 
or  that  it  was  not  boiled  to  the  proper 
•thickness.  l.  d.  gale. 

Two  Texas  Recipes. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  an  inquiry 
for  brown  bread  made  without  yeast, 
and  I  send  directions  for  making  a 
whole  wheat  bread  with  baking  powder, 
which  would  be  similar.  I  also  send 
my  way  of  making  a  syrup  for  hot 
cakes,  which  we  think  is  almost  as 
nice  as  maple  syrup,  which  is  90c.  a 
quart  down  here  in  Texas. 

Mocha  caramel  flavoring  and  syrup. 
One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  strong 
coffee.  Caramelize  the  sugar  and  add 
carefully  while  on  the  stove,  the  cof¬ 
fee,  hot.  Stir  a  few  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire  and  when  partly  cool  bottle 
for  future  use.  A  delicious  flavoring 
for  cake-icings,  custards,  ice  cream,  etc. 
Use  enough  to  make  a  “coffee  and 
cream”  color.  Syrup :  one  cup  sugar, 
three-quarters  cup  boiling  water, 
sufficient  Mocha  caramel  to  ;  .ake  deep 
amber  color.  Boil  all  together  short 
time. 

Whole  wheat  bread :  Three  cups 
wheat  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar,  three 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt.  Sift  all  together.  Add 
one  and  one-half  cups  milk,  three- 
quarters  cup  currants,  one  egg,  beaten. 
Mix;  put  in  greased  pan;  let  stand  20 
minutes,  and  bake  one  hour.  g.  b.  m. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Where  Thousands  o! r  Well 
Dressed  Men  Come  From 

In  all  parts  of  the  world— in  every 
country  on  the  globe  —  Ward’s 
clothes  are  worn.  They  are  worn 

by  the  man  who  wants  to  be  well  dressed 
and  at  the  same  time  save  half  the  usual 
clothing  prices.  No  one  can  offer  you 
more  in  the  way  of  expert  tailoring 
and  no  one  will  charge  you  so  little 
for  the  best.  You  have  your  choice  of 
hundreds  of  the  season’s  choicest  fabrics, 
of  all  the  spring’s  snappy  styles,  of  a  suit  all 
tailored,  ready  to  ship  the  day  your  order  and 
your  measurements  are  received  or  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  we  will  make  a  suit  to  your  special  orde>\ 
In  any  and  every  case  we  guarantee  your  entire 
satisfaction  as  to  fit  and  style  and  wearing 
qualities.  If  for  any  reason  you  aro  not  satis¬ 
fied  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded.  At 
least  investigate  before  you  buy  your  spring  or 
summer  suit.  You  owe  that  much  to  your 
pocketbook.  If  you  want  a  suit  already  tailored 
complete  ready  to  ship  ask  for  Special  Ready 
to  Wear  Clothing  book  No.  33.  If  you  want 
a  suit  tailored  to  your  measure  ask  for  book 
No.  3  8.  Take  your  pick  of  these  other  free 
money  saving  books  which  present  equally  good 
values  in  the  lines  they  represent.  Put  the 
numbers  of  tho  books  that  you  want  on  the 
coupon. 

26.  Bicycles,  Motor¬ 
cycles. 

27.  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet. 

29.  Circular  and  Drag 
Saws. 

30-  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion  Book. 

33.  Men’s  Spring 
Clothing  Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

3  6.  Muslin  Wear. 

3  7.  Millinery. 

38.  Men’s  Made-to- 
Order  Clothing. 


1.  Paints. 

5.  Roofing. 

6.  Vehicles, 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  Paper. 

1  0.  Typewriters. 

11.  Grocery  List. 

14.  Wire  Fencing. 

1  6.  Building  Plans. 

1  7 .  Baby  carriages. 
19.  Sewing  Machines. 

2  0.  Gasoline  Engines. 
2  1 .  Cream  Separators. 
2  2.  Building  Material. 
2  5.  Automobile  Sup¬ 
plies. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

4  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  |9th  and  Campbell  St*, 
i  CHICAGO  KANSASCITY 

Please  send  mo  tho  following  books  free  of  charge. 


Book  numbers,  33, . 

Name . 

P.  O . 

State  . 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

40 IE.  5th  Street, Canton,  O. 


//  »!\ 


V* 

GIVE  YOUR 


FARM  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

The  kerosene  lamp  and  lantern  were  once  a  necessity  on  the 
farm.  Now  you  can  throw  them  away,  as  every  farmer  can  have 
his  own  electric  light  plant,  giving  safe  and  convenient  illumina¬ 
tion  to  dwelling,  barns  and  outhouses,  at  a  very  modez-ate  cost. 

A  complete  outfit  for  a  farm  lighting  plant  corveists  of  a 
small  gas  engine,  dynamo,  switchboard  and  .the  famous 


44 


Cbloribe  accumulator” 


—the  storage  battery  used  by  the  great  municipal  lighting  companies,  the 
railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  The  plant  occupies  little 
space — you  can  place  it  in  a  tool-house,  barn  or  basement;  it  is  easy  to 
set  up,  perfectly  safe  and  simple  to  run. 

Electric  Light — ample  for  all  ordinary  requirements — can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  running  the  engine  only  a  few  hours  occasionally — the  rest  of 
the  time  current  is  furnished  from  the  stoi-age  battery. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  and  cheaply  you  can  have  your  own 
electric  light  plant.  Ask  the  nearest  Sales  Office  for  the  book,"Informa- 
.  tiou  on  Electric  Lighting.” 

TheElectrtc  Storage  battery  Co. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  group  of  underwear  patterns  in¬ 
cludes  6935,  a  chemise  made  in  three 
pieces.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three 
sizes,  32  or  34,  36  or  38,  40  or  42  bust. 
The  medium  size  requires  2 ]/2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide  with  7j4  yards 
of  insertion,  8  yards  of  edging  and  1}4 
yards  of  ribbon.  6873,  a  combination 
corset  cover  and  closed  drawers  that 
can  be  made  with  or  without  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  lace  insertion,  that  is  arranged 
to  give  a  bow-knot  effect.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  44  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  „e  needed  2 £4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  with 
8  yards  of  insertion,  5  yards  of  edging 
and  2^2  yards  of  beading.  7064  is  a 
semi-princess  slip  combining  corset 
cover  and  five  gored  petticoat.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  from  34  to  42 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
needed  4}4  yards  of  material  36  inches 


wide  with  2^4  yards  of  embroidery  13 
inches  wide,  3^4  yards  of  edging  and 
3/4  yards  of  beading.  6755,  a  five- 
gored  petticoat  for  misses  and  small 
women.  It  can  be  made  with  inverted 
plaits  or  gathers  at  the  back  and  with 
or  without  the  circular  ruffles.  The 
pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14, 
16  and  18  years  of  age.  The  16  year 
size  requires  3J4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  with  A]/2  yards  of  edging 
and  5  yards  of  banding.  6980,  a  shapely 
seven-gored  petticoat  with  habit  back. 
It  can  be  made  "with  or  without  the 
circular  flounce  and  is  closed  at  the  left 
of  the  front.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
sizes  from  22  to  32  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  needed  3-14  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  with  3  yards 
of  embroidery,  2?4  yards  of  insertion 
and  2  yards  of  beading.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 

The  children's  patterns  include  No. 
6815.  This  model  includes  a  straight 


plaited  skirt.  Light  weight  wools  and 
washable  materials  are  appropriate.  The 
pattern,  No.  6815,  is  cut.  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age.  For 
the  8  year  size  will  be  needed  3  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  with  $4  yard 
for  the  trimming.  6887 ;  little  children 
are  wearing  a  great  many  frocks  of  this 
kind.  The  yoke  or  body  portions  are 
cut  in  one  piece  with  short  sleeves  and 


the  skirt  is  plaited.  The  dress  can  be 
worn  with  or  without  a  guimpe.  The 
pattern.  No.  6887,  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age.  For 
the  6  year  size  will  be  required  2 J4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  6931 ; 
sailor  costumes  are  always  liked  for 
little  girls.  The  skirt  is  straight  and 
joined  to  an  under  waist.  The  collar 
can  be  made  round  or  square  and  the 
blouse  with  or  without  an  opening  at 
the  front.  The  pattern,  No.  6931,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age.  For  the  10  year  size  will  be 
needed  4j4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  with  y2  yard  for  the  collar  and 
4J/2  yards  of  braid.  7074;  dresses  that 
are  made  in  peasant  style,  or  with  the 
sleeves  making  a  part  of  them,  are  fa¬ 
vorites  for  little  children.  This  one 
is  lapped  onto  a  yoke  with  panel  ex¬ 
tension.  The  pattern,  No.  7074,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of 
age.  For  the  6  year  size  will  be  need¬ 
ed  Z/i  yards  of  material  27  with  1  yard 
for  the  trimming.  6908;  what  is 
known  as  French  dresses,  or  those  that 
are  made  with  long  waists  and  straight 
gathered  skirts,  are  very  pretty  for  the 
younger  children.  In  the  illustration 
white  lawn  is  trimmed  with  embroid¬ 
ered  banding.  The  pattern,  No.  6908,  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  2,  4  and 
6  years  of  age.  The  4  year  size  will 
require  1§4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  with  5^4  yards  of  banding;  price 
of  each,  10  cents. 

Home  Cheese-Making. 

Will  you  give  on  “Woman  and  Home” 
page  how  to  make  what  is  called  store 
cheese  ?  C.  w. 

The  following  directions  for  cheese 
making  were  given  by  Margaret  L. 
Carrick  in  our  issue  of  December  3, 
1910: 

In  manufacturing  cheese  on  the  farm  the 
process  is  simple.  The  time  from  starting 
until  the  cheese  is  put  in  the  press  is 
between  four  and  five  hours.  The  milk 
must  he  sweet  and  pure.  If  the  fresh 
morning’s  milk  is  added  to  the  milk  of 
the  previous  evening  it  will  contain  about 
the  right  amount  of  acid  for  making  cheese. 
A  large  tin  or  new  tub,  in  fact  any  clean 
vessel,'  which  will  hold  the  milk  and  not 
injure  it,  will  answer  as  a  cheese  vat. 

Ileat  the  milk  to  86  degrees  I1’,  by  set¬ 
ting  it  on  the  stove  and  stirring  or  by 
placing  a  clean  can  of  hot  water  in  it, 
and  keep  as  nearly  at  that  temperature 
as  possible.  Be  careful  to  stir  well.  If 
the  milk  gets  overheated  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  coagulation.  If  cheese 
is  to  be  colored  use  one  teaspoonful  of 
cheese  color  to  100  pounds  of  milk  (10  gal¬ 
lons).  Add  color  to  a  pint  of  milk  and 
stir  well  into  the  milk  in  vat.  For  every 
25  pounds  of  milk  use  one  teaspoonful  of 
rennet.  Hood  rennet  is  necessary ;  junket 
or  rennet  tablets  are  not  satisfactory.  If 
possible  get  rennet  from  a  cheese  factory. 
Dilute  the  rennet  in  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  pour  in  a  stream  up  and  down  the 
milk,  stirring  well  all  the  time ;  continue 
stirring  two  or  three  minutes.  Cover  the 
vat  to  keep  the  milk  warm.  Try  the  milk 
occasionally  to  see  when  it  has  sufliciently 
coagulated  by  inserting  the  index  finger 
into  the  curd  and  with  the  thumb  making 
a  dent  or  slight  cut  in  the  curd  just  at 
the  base  of  the  finger,  then  slowly  moving 
the  finger  forward ;  if  the  curd  breaks 
clean  like  a  firm  but  tender  custard  it  is 
ready  to  cut.  The  time  from  setting  or 
adding  the  rennet  to  cutting  is  usually 
about  20  minutes.  The  more  acid  there  is 
in  milk  or  the  older  it  is  the  more  quickly 
the  rennet  will  act  upon  it.  If  milk  is 
overripe  the  cheese  will  be  dry  and  acidy. 

If  making  much  cheese  get  a  set  of  curd 
knives.  A  loug-bladed  knife,  will  do.  First 
cut  lengthwise  into  strips  one-third  of  an 
inch  wide,  then  crosswise  the  same,  as  well 
as  one  cau  horizontally.  Begin  stirring 
gently  and  continue  cutting  if  the  carving 
knife  is  used  until  the  curd  is  of  uniform 
size.  At  the  same  time  heat  may  be 
slowly  applied  by  setting  the  vessel  holding 
curd  in  warm  water,  or  by  standing  a  clean 
can  of  hot  water  into  curd.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  slowly  raised  to  98  degrees. 
After  it  is  the  required  temperature  stir 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  curd  from  mat¬ 
ting,  and  the  temperature  must  be  maii^ 
tained.  The  curd  is  usually  ready  to  dip 
2%  hours  from  the  time  the  rennet  is 
added  to  the  milk.  If  it  is  in  the  right 
condition  the  curd  will  feel  firm,  have  a 
shiny  appearance,  and  will  fall  apart  when 
pressed  in  the  hand.  If  it  is  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  ready  to  have  the  whey  drawn 
off. 

A  homely  test  to  tell  if  it  is  ready  to 
have  the  whey  drawn  is  to  take  a  little 
of  the  curd,  squeeze  well  and  press  against 
a  hot  iron  (a  stove  poker  will  answer  the 
purpose).  When  gently  withdrawn  it  will 
leave  fine  hair-like  threads  one-quarter  inch 
long  on  the  iron.  If  the  threads  are  long 
it  is  overripe.  If  short  it  is  not  time  to 
draw  off  the  whey.  If  the  vat  is  without  a 
tap,  dip  the  curd  and  whey  into  a  strainer 
dipper  or  colander,  and  put  curd  in  a  large 
cheese  cloth  on  a  lever  butter  worker,  or 
on  an  inclined  surface  where  it  will  drain. 
Stir  curd  well  for  10  or  15  minutes  to 
allow  whey  to  escape;  then  salt  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  every  25  pounds 
milk.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  curd  ;  stir 
well  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  little  while 
before  putting  in  the  hoop.  The  hoop  may 

be  of  wood  or  tin,  but  must  bo  round, 

straight,  strong  and  the  ends  clean  cut 

.without  any  rim  to  them.  For  using  100 

pounds  of  milk  or  less  a  nice  size  is  seven 
inches  in  diameter  by  14  inches  high.  The 
circle  or  follower  of  wood  placed  in  the 
hoop  on  top  of  the  curd  must  fit  well, 
or  the  cheese  will  have  shoulders. 

A  bandage  made  of  cheese  cloth  should 
be  placed  inside  the  hoop,  and  the  curd 
put  into  it  and  a  square  of  cotton  wet  in 
hot  water,  placed  on  the  top  before  the 
wooden  follower  is  put  on.  The  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  curd  when  put  to  press 
should  be  from  80  to  84  degrees  F.  Many 
contrivances  may  be  used  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure — a  fulcrum  and  lever  press  are  easily 
constructed,  'l'oo  much  weight  must  not 
be  put  on  at  first,  and  the  pressure  should 
be  increased  gradually.  The  next  morning 
the  cheese  should  be  taken  from  the  hoops, 
dampened  with  hot  water  on  the  outside, 
the  bandage  straightened  and  trimmed  and 
the  cloth  allowed  to  extend  half  an  inch 
over  the  ends.  Cut  a  circle  of  cheese  cloth, 
the  size  of  the  top,  place  carefully  on  the 
cheese,  cover  with  a  square  of  wet  cotton, 
place  the  hoop  on  top  and  force  the  cheese 
into  it.  Finish  off  the  other  end  in  the 
same  way.  Tut  again  to  press  until  the 
next  day.  Take  from  the  hoop  and  place 
in  a  cool  cellar,  turning  it  upside  down 
every  day  for  a  month  and  then  occasion¬ 
ally.  Do  not  worry  if  it  molds.  The  mold 
w«ll  be  on  the  outside  and  can  be  scrubbed 
off  before  cutting  the  cheese.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  it  will  be  ready  for  eating, 
hut  is  better  if  kept  for  five  or  six  months. 
The  cheese  if  pressed  properly  will  not  be 
open  in  texture.  An  open  textufed  cheese 
is  likely  to  mold  readily.  If  the  milk  is 
sweet  and  clean  and  the  necessarv  care 
taken  in  the  manufacture,  this  method  will 
produce  a  rich,  meaty  cheese. 


SUCCESSFUL 

MOTHERHOOD 


means  more  than  a  fat 
baby.  It  means  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  strong, 
sturdy  constitution. 


Fat  alone  is  not  enough; 
there  must  be  bone, 
muscle,  brain  and  nerves. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


Barred  Out. 

Before  coming  to  our  new  home  we 
understood  that  there  was  a  church  at 
P.,  where  we  expected  to  attend  divine 
worship.  Driving  through  the  place,  en 
route  to  our  new  home,  we  passed  the 
church.  The  yard  is  overgrown  with 
weeds.  In  the  rear  the  hitching  sheds 
are  tumbling  down.  Across  the  door  is 
nailed  a  heavy  plank!  At  sight  of  this 
our  hearts  sank — we  were  barred  out  1 
No  opportunity  to  enter  here  and  com¬ 
mune  with  Christian  people;  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  and  bow  in  prayer  before 
God’s  altar.  We  are  strangers  in  a 
strange  land  and  the  Father’s  house  is 
barred  against  us.  These  were  the 
thoughts  which  came  to  us.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  was  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people  we  were  to  dwell 
among. 

At  the  first  opportunity  we  inquired 
where  the  people  went  to  church.  This 
was  the  reply:  “Most  of  the  people 
around  here  don’t  go  to  church.  There 
is  a  church  at  B.,  where  they  have  serv¬ 
ice  every  Sunday.  It  isn’t  too  far  to  go 
if  you  really  care  about  going;  but  it  is 
pretty  far  for  anyone  who  is  a  little  in¬ 
different.”  That  is  it  exactly!  The  in¬ 
different  ones  need  the  church  so  much 
more  than  the  stancher  Christians,  and 
they  are  barred  out. 

We  went  to  B.  on  the  Sabbath  and 
were  glad  to  find  Christian  people  as¬ 
sembled  for  Bible  study  and  worship. 
1  he  appearance  of  the  whole  place  was 
a  decided  contrast  to  P.  We  were  thank¬ 
ful  to  the  people  who  had  kept  open 
the  church  erected  by  their  fathers.  They 
had  not  barred  us  out.  Whoever  may 
read  this,  we  beg  of  you,  if  your  church 
is  losing  ground,  if  the  people  are  be¬ 
coming  indifferent,  redouble  your  inter¬ 
est,  your  courage,  your  influence.  Don’t 
let  the  door  of  your  church  be  barred! 

E.  D.  M. 


Another  Connecticut  Election  Cake. 
‘  Two  cups  of  raised  bread  dough,  one 
cup  sugar,  half  cup  butter,  or  lard  and 
butter,  one  egg,  half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
half  cup  raisins,  citron  if  you  like,  one- 
fourth  cup  sweet  milk.  Mix  to  a  smooth 
batter,  then  put  in  round  tin  and  let  rise 
until  light;  then  bake  one  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  recipe  was  handed 
down,  I  find  by  note,  from  my  great¬ 
grandmother.  A.  M.  RAYMOND. 

Obedience  is  the  initial  virtue.  It  is 
a  difficult  ideal,  like  all  the  good  ideals, 
and  it  calls  for  much  effort  from  both 
the  parents  and  the  child.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  like  a  great  stone  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  :  if  such  a  stone  gives  way,  the 
wall  above  begins  to  crack.  All  civic 
betterment,  all  progress  of  nations  and 
of  churches,  all  righteousness,  depends 
upon  it.  All  the  safeguards  and  sanc¬ 
tions  of  religion  are  to  be  brought  about 
it.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  lives 
of  saints  and  heroes,  and  enforced  by 
precept  upon  precept,  and  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prayer.  It  begins  with  the  just 
and  certain  laws  of  the  home  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  divine  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth. — Dean  Hodges. 


n  the  Acme  of  perfection  for 
Mother  and  Child. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 
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SAVE  2/3 


of  your  housework,  your 
doctor’s  bills,  and  time 
and  patience  by  buy¬ 
ing  an 


EASY 


VACUUM  CLEANER 


This  is  the  most  wonderful  V  acuum  Cleaner 
on  the  market,  because  it  is  simple  to  oper¬ 
ate,  is  inexpensive,  and  eats  all  the  dirt. 
Write  us  today  for  10  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  R,  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


*&■ 


TOWER’S 
FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

The  design  shows  how  our  REFLEX  EDGES  (pafid) 
keep  water  from  running  in  at  front  of  coat. 
Every  drop  goes  down  and  off.  so 
YOU  CAN’T  GET  WET 
MadeforService.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
$3.00  EVERYWHERE 
A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

BOSTON. 

Tower  Canadian  Ltd. 


THE  MARK  OF 

\CPNER's 


BRA^ 

EXCELLENCE 


TORONTO. 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an4 
\pedexls:  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  an<J 
CHubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grad] 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  f  yr s. 

.FACTORY  PRICES  ““a 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rellablq 
models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYSTREETRIAL"** 

provitl ,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S  , 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
f  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
r  special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 

A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
TIRCC  Coaster  Brake  Hear  Wheels,  lamps, 
■  IIIWw  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
Hider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  D80,  CHICAGO 


Choice  Virginia  farms 


CHESAPEAKE «  OHIO  RY. 


Along 
The 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  (4  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

Country  U*e  In  Virginia”  (04  pages)  and  low  ex¬ 
cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 
Agent,  C.  &  Q.  Ry..  Room  91,  Richmond,  Virginia 


A  Better  Stove  at  a  Lower  Price 


400  styles — 30  days’  free  trial 
and  360  days’  approval — 
3ft  Have  choose  your  style 
—  pay  factory  price 
FREE  —no  more.  If  it’s 

not  the  biggest  stove 
value  you  ever  saw.  send 
it  back,  we  pay  freight 
both  ways  —  you  won’t 
risk  a  penny. 


Save  $5  to  $4< 

Cash  or  Credit 


You  can’t  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac¬ 
tory  price.  200.000  in  use  today.  It’s  the 
qtmlity  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factory  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranges,  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stovo 
shipped  same  day  order  is  received.  Our  fac¬ 
tory  prices  will  open  your  eyes  on  tiie  real  cost 
of  a  stove.  Send  for  this  Free  Factory  Price 
Book  No.  114  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  MIrs. 

Kalnmnvnn.  IHieh 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LIVE  STOCK. 

I  note  on  page  226  a  writer  says  in 
regard  to  taking  pictures  of  live  stock: 
“Be  sure  that  the  animal  is  square 
with  the  camera.  Views  taken  at  angles 
fool  no  one,  but  give  one  a  bad  im¬ 
pression.  Avoid  much  of  the  distortion 
noticeable  with  short  focus  lenses.”  I 
think  that  this  will  give  one  a  rather 
false  impression  of  the  possibilities  of 


CAMERA  TOO  NEAR  TIIE  HORSE.  Fig.  143 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  WILD  DEER. 

On  page  230  I  read  an  article  on  deer 
by  F.  P.  R.,  Connecticut.  I  send  you  a 
clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Watcr- 
bury,  Conn.,  American.  Are  we  to  have 
tuberculosis  carried  from  farm  to  farm  by 
the  deer,  in  addition  to  the  other  benefits 
they  give  us,  and  all  for  what?  They  do 
no  earthly  good  to  anyone,  they  do  much 
damage,  and  they  are  protected  by  law,  yet 
they  may  not  be  used  even  for  food  by 


ABOUT  THE  RIGHT  FOCUS.  Fig.  144. 


the  camera.  A  short  focus  lense  does 
not  give  any  more  distortion  than  a 
long  one.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of 
how  far  the  camera  is  from  the  object 
which  is  taken  which  governs.  To  those 
who  do  not  want  to  dig  deep  into  the 
optics  of  photography  but  wish  to  get 
fair  pictures  of  animals,  on  a  quarter 
view,  I  would  suggest  that  they  take 
one  picture  which  will  fill  the  plate 
full  and  then  back  away  to  twice  the 
distance  and  take  another  and  then  at 
three  times  the  distance  for  still 
another,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is 
the  distance  which  governs  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  apparent  distortion,  and  that 
with  an  ordinary  camera  they  must 
choose  between  a  large  picture  with 
the  distortion  or  a  smaller  one  without 
this  disagreeable  appearance.  I  enclose 
a  quarter  view  snapshot,  Fig.  143,  and 
it  seems  that  I  was  a  little  too  near 
the  horse,  but  the  other  one  seems  all 
right  and  much  better  than  “square  on.” 

Maine.  william  h.  blacar. 


RESULT  OF  COW  TESTING. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  is  so  persistent  as  in 
the  matter  of  cow  testing.  Associa¬ 
tions  for  this  work  are  springing  up 
in  all  directions.  I  have  experimented 
some  in  this  line  all  by  myself,  and 
herewith  submit  a  statement  of  my 
four  cows  for  the  year  1911.  It  is  not 
a  record  to  be  particularly  proud  of, 
but  the  work  has  assisted  me  in  ascer¬ 
taining  which  are  the  poorest  cows  in 
the  herd. 

Testing  outfits  are  so  low  in  price 
that  anyone  can  afford  to  have  one, 
and  the  instructions  and  directions 
which  go  with  them  are  so  plain  that 
no  mistake  need  be  made  with  it.  I 
simply  test  the  milk  of  each  cow  once 
a  week  during  the  entire  lactation 
period.  The  tests  are  then  added  to¬ 
gether  and  the  result  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  weeks  tested.  This 
gives  the  average  test.  Cows  are  bred 
to  freshen  in  March  and  are  turned 
on  pasture  about  May  15.  The  Winter 
feed  is  clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  mangel 
wurzels,  corn  and  oat  chop,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal,  everything  being 
raised  on  the  farm  except  the  bran 
and  oilmeal  Our  statement  follows  for 
the  calendar  year  191 1 : 


Breed 

Test 

Milk 

Cow  No.  1.  Gr.  Jersey  . .  . 

.  .  4.7 

6325 

Cow  No.  2.  Gr.  Jersey  ... 

.  .  4.G 

5845 

Cow  No.  ,3.  Gr.  Holstein  . 

.  .  3.6 

4720 

Cow  No.  4.  Gr.  Holstein  . 

.  .  3.5 

4390 

Total  . 

21280 

Average  .  4.1 

The  average  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  per  cow  was  5,320  per  year  Aver¬ 
age  price  of  milk  per  year,  $1.35.  This 
gives  an  average  gross  return  of  $71.82. 
Charging  $35  per  cow  for  board  leaves 
a  net  profit  of  $36.82  per  cow,  the  calves 
adding  about  $10  to  this  amount.  Cow 
No.  1,  in  the  beginning  of  her  lactation 
period  tested  4.1,  increasing  to  5.8  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  No.  2  tested  a 
little  lower,  while  No.  3  and  No.  4  be¬ 
gan  as  low  as  3%,  increasing  to  4% 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  we  have 
concluded  to  send  these  to  the  sham¬ 
bles.  However,  this  test  does  not 
cause  us  to  decide  against  the  Holstein 
breed.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  butter  fat  producing  abilities  of  a 
cow  depend  more  on  the  individual 
than  on  the  breed.  D.  L. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 


those  they  injure  most.  We  kill  foxes  be¬ 
cause  they  do  damage,  so  do  deer.  We 
destroy  fiies  because  they  carry  disease, 
so  do  deer.  Give  the  farmers  a  square  deal. 
What  are  the  deer  protected  for?  There 
must  be  a  reason,  good  or  bad. 

Connecticut.  F.  M.  carrtl. 

Here  is  the  clipping : 

Tuberculous  DeerF 

“A  large  deer  was  found  by  Robert  Crosby 
in  his  yard  on  Thursday  morning  while  the 
body  was  still  warm.  Close  inspection  did 
not  reveal  the  cause  of  death  and  the  game 
warden  was  duly  advised.  An  autopsy  was 
held  the  next  day  and  it  was  found  that 
the  left  lung  was  Infected  and  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

This  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  reply  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Deer  in  captivity  arc  susceptible  to  tu¬ 
berculosis,  hence  it  is  very  probable  that 
wild  members  of  the  same  species  are  also 
liable  to  tubercular  infection  whenever 
placed  in  a  position  which  brings  them  into 
contact  with  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  tubercle  bacilli  from  lesions  in  a 
deer  would  cause  tuberculosis  in  cattle  if 
suitably  administered,  but  the  danger  of  in¬ 
fection*  from  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
deer  in  the  pastures  which  the  cattle  graze 
over  later,  is  somewhat  remote.  Direct  sun¬ 
light  is  a  most  efficient  destroyer  of  tuber¬ 
cle  bacilli,  therefore,  unless  the  deer  come 
into  the  cattle  stables  or  under  the  open 
sheds,  their  droppings  are  quickly  steril¬ 
ized  and  rendered  harmless.” 

J.  R.  MOHLER, 

Chief,  Division  of  Pathology. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Btillo,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Before  After 

12.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  Instructions  and  Kook  8  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  J  K.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings.  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  S2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprinofield, Mats.. 


OEATH  TO  HEAVES 


will  clean  them  oil  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 


andINDIGESTIONtroubles 


NPWTHN’Q  Heave,  Cough,  His 
lIlbTT  A  VI 11  temper  and  Indices' 


tlon  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefore 
Heath  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky"  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distem  per. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  in  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2$  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  byTwentyYears’Recordofgood  results. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  w  ith  full  explanation  sent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAKE  YOUR  MILK 
CANS  PROFITABLE 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 
A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  Sturges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
in  sanitary 


tiirges 

Milk  Cans 


the  strongest  built,  of 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin¬ 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
bandies  of  one  piece.  Wo 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

W rite  for  Reasons. — If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
them,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  You  are 
sureof  promptsliipnients from  NcwYork orSyracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  60. 


Sturges  &  Burin  Mf  g.  Co. 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Running  Cream  Separators 


DAIRYMEN,  Take  a  Look  at 
the  STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY 

It's  the  original  and  “only 
tiling'’  for  driving  cream 
separators  with  gasoline 
engines.  Once  tried,  always 
used.  TRY  ONE.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  “ST1UTE”  or 
write  us  direct.  Don’t  take 
an  imitation. 

STRITE  GOVERNOR  PULLEY  CO. 

357  So.  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 


STOCK 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.] 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


’m 


Kreso 
Dip  N?1 


n 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.l  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOS  WALLOW,  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE,  DAVIS &C0 

^  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  ' 

INDUSTRY. 


^DETROIT, MICH 
U.S.A 


Your  Horses  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  it  for  years  and  it  is  done  now  by  pro¬ 
gressive  owners  everywhere  in  this  country 

No  way  to  do  it  so  easy,  so  quick  or  so  well  ba9 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

MopLinA  The  price  of  this  splendid  $7.50 

ITldCUlUC  machine  is  only . * 

at  your  dealers  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country,  has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en¬ 
closed,  protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Send  now 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
143  La  Salle  Avenue;  Chicago 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  modem  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines.  


How  to  Keep 
Dirt  Oat  of  Milk 

,  Thispailkeepsoutthedirt, TiairS 
'and  filth  that  get  in  at  milk-^ 

'  ingtime.  Strong, patterned 
'right,  easy  to  wash.  We 
1  prove  it. 

STERILAC 

SANITARY  MILK  PAIL 

i  Approved  by  up-to-date  dairy-  ’. 

\men.  Price  $2. so.  Sent  direct  . 

Lon  Ten  Days’  Approval  if  not ' 

\f  ound  at  your  dealer’s. 

STERILAC  COMPANY" 

5  Merchants  Row, 

Boston,  MasB. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
sholled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates.  . 

'JVo  sots  of  plates  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Writo  for  descriptive  catalog. 


THE  DAUER  BROS.  CO.,' Boi  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


Grind  Your  Corn-Husks  and  Ail 

Alfalfa. CloverHay,  Wheat  Screenings. sheaf 
oats,  rye,  Kallir  corn,  A  wheat,  barley, 
shell  corn,  cotton  seed,  wet,  dry  or  oily  aro  all 
ground  to  meal  on  the  “Bull  Dost"  Grinder. 


Highest  Grade  of  Corn  and  Buck¬ 
wheat  Table  Flour  in  One  Grinding 


And  you  can  prove  it.  10  Days*  FREE 
Trial  Given.  State  size  of  engine  and 
write  for  catalog  and  samples  today. 

Manufacturing  Company 
Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind, 


No  More  Sore  Shoulders  on  Horses 

If  You  Use  This  Collar 

Save  time  and  money  by  buying  an  Adjustable 
Homeless  Metal  Horso  Collar;  can’t  wear 
out  and  will  always  keep  its  shape;  easy  to 
put  on  and  tako  off;  better  and  cheaper. 
Will  positively  prevent  and 
Icure  sore  shoulders.  Greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  horse  collars  in  last  100  years.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  them.  Writo  today  for  Free  Catalog. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  813  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Humping  Calclron.  Empties 
its  kettlein  one  minute.  Thesimpleat 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Hairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  llog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  gifSend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
H.  IL.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


Horses — Cattle — Hogs — Poultry 

each  must  have  a  separate  Conditioner— no  one  prepara¬ 
tion  is  fit  to  give  two  different  kinds  of  animals. 

»'  w  Fairfield’s  Blood  Tonics 

M  are  prepared  separately.  Each  contains  .those  ingredients  which  stimulate 
I  digestion  and  increase  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  animal  it  is  made  for. 
M  STUDY  THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUR  STOCK.  Send  today  for  free  '‘Scientific  Stock 
m  Tfook''  and  free  ‘'Scientific  Poultry  Book’’ — the  two  are  worth  $1.50,  but  we  t 
present  them  w  th  our  compliments,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  and 
^^^^^niention  this  paper  and  your  deal  •.  Fairfield’s  Bloo  ’  Tonics  are  sold 
A  under  guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 

Dealers : — Write  for  proposition.  Easy  sales. 

FAIRFIELD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

505  South  Delaware  Ave. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 

Fig.  145  shows  a  fine  Dutch  Belted 
bull  owned  by  Oscar  A.  Leonard  of 
Tolland  Co.,  Conn.  When  a  man  tells 
us  that  he  keeps  a  certain  breed  of  ani¬ 
mals  from  choice  we  like  to  have  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  With  a  free 
choice  we  assume  he  would  select  what 
he  considers  the  best  breed.  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  gives  his  reasons  freely: 

“You  ask  me  why  I  consider  the 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  superior  to  other 
breeds.  This  is  rather  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  I  commenced  with  these 
cattle  25  years  ago ;  their  beauty  first 
took  my  attention  and  I  bought  a  grade 
cow,  and  she  proved  so  good  I  finally 
bought  a  purebred  bull  and  two  heifer 
calves  about  20  years  ago,  and  have 


from  that  which  was  put  in  last,  and 
necessarily  remains  loose,  as  there  is 
nothing  on  top  of  it  to  pack  it  down. 
All  this  loose  silage  will  rapidly  heat 
and  ferment,  becoming  unfit  to  feed 
about  the  third  day,  so  I  would  either 
begin  to  feed  immediately  after  filling 
silo  or  wait  10  days  or  two  weeks  until 
the  silage  was  well  settled,  and  had 
passed  the  first  stages  of  heating,  or 
sweating,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  rule  to 
feed  silage  twice  a  day,  always  after 
milking,  the  amount  depending  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  cow  and  the 
amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  The 
average  amount  is  35  to  40  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  We  have  never  fed  silage 
to  very  young  calves,  so  cannot  give 
any  exact  age  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  commence  its  use.  Again  this  would 


been  growing  a  herd  of  purebreds  ever 
since,  having  over  20  head  now,  and 
while,  like  other  breeds,  I  find  a  poor 
one  once  in  awhile,  I  find  them  to  be 
a  very  hardy  easy  keeping  and  sizeable 
breed,  and  one  special  point,  very 
docile.  I  have  never  had  a  wild  one, 
nor  an  ugly  bull.  They  give  a  good 
supply  of  milk  and  of  a  very  good 
quality;  have  several  cows  in  my  herd 
good  for  20  quarts  or  better  when 
fresh.  This  is  a  comparatively  young 
breed  in  this  country  and  have  not  the 
records  to  back  them  up  as  yet,  but  the 
Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  is  con¬ 
sidering  this,  I  understand,  and  we  will 
hear  more  from  this  breed  in  the  future, 
for  they  are  not  merely  an  ornament, 
but  a  good  paying  breed,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  hardy,  profitable  and  beautiful. 

“While  we  have  few  records  to  refer 
to,  we  have  one  made  by  a  cow  in  the 
West  last  May  of  1,858}4  pounds  of 
milk  testing  5.6%  fat  for  the  month, 
equal  to  130  pounds  of  butter,  which 
shows  some  class,  to  use  the  slang  of 
the  day,  and  a  Dutch  Belted  cow  also 
won  the  prize  for  the  most  butter  fat 
at  the  California  State  Fair.  The  cut 
of  my  bull,  Fig.  145,  is  a  good  likeness, 
and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
this  country  by  experts.  I  myself  am 
not  able  to  judge,  as  I  have  not  seen 
a  great  many  herds,  but  I  know  they 
don’t  beat  him  in  the  show  ring  in  New 
England.  These  cattle  make  a  very 
good  cross  with  other  breeds,  and  when 
you  sell  one  you  can  always  sell  an¬ 
other.  I  am  no  story  writer,  but  if 
anyone  wants  to  combine  beauty  and 
profit  in  a  breed  of  cattle  .let  them  try 
our  breed  and  they  will  be  satisfied.” 


Question  About  Silage. 

When  feeding  corn  silage,  how  soon  after 
filling  silo  can  I  commence  to  feed?  Mow 
many  times  a  day  should  I  feed,  and  how 
much  at  a  time?  How  soon  can  a  young 
calf  be  given  silage,  and  how  much  to  a 
time?  If  this  is  good  for  horses,  how  many 
times  a  day  should  it  be  fed  and  how  much 
at  a  time?  d.  j.  k. 

Michigan. 

We  usually  have  corn  enough  left 
over  after  filling  silo  to  last  the  herd 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  which  time 
allows  the  corn  to  settle  in  the  silo 
and  cool  off  after  going  through  the 
stage  of  heating.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  start  feeding  from  the  silo  imme¬ 
diately  after  filling  this  can  be  done  with 
safety  if  you  have  cows  enough  to  eat 
all  that  has  started  to  ferment  each 
day,  until  you  get  down  to  that  which 
!3  thoroughly  packed  down  and  kept 
away  from  the  air.  The  only  trouble 
that  may  come  from  feeding  silage  too 
quickly  after  placing  it  in  the  silo  comes 


depend  largely  upon  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  calf,  both  the  time  for 
commencing  and  the  amount  to  feed. 
Calves  which  are  born  in  the  early 
Spring  are  just  the  right  age  to  take 
advantage  of  the  young  tender  grass  as 
soon  as  it  appears  in  the  Spring,  and 
we  believe  this  grass  is  better  for  the 
calves  than  silage  until  the  calves  reach 
the  age  of  about  eight  months,  after 
which  time  we  have  fed  silage  in  small 
quantities  with  good  results.  We  do 
not  recommend  silage  for  horses. 

C.  S.  G. 


“THE  PRICE  CUTTER ” 

That’s  what  they  call  ME  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so. 


BUT  WHY? 

Simply  because  I  offer  YOU  any  Stallion  I 
have  for  sale  for 

81,000 

on  the  following  terms,  to-wit:  cash  or  ap¬ 
proved  notes,  one-third  of  it  October  1st,  1913, 
I  1914  and  1915.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  want 
Percheron  or  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
unheard  of  prices.  Always  a  good  selection. 
Lots  of  ton  Horses.  Write  today  to 

A.  W.  GREEN,  R.  D.  1,  Middlefield,  O. 

Railroad  Station,  East  Orwell,  Ohio  on  Penua. 
Railroad,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown. 


AT  STUD 


GENEREUX  ’’-PERCHERON  STALLION 

S.  H.  P.  72400 -P.  S.  A.  70493 
‘BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  lilac 
Imported.  Pee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  wit 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSK1LL,  N.  ’ 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

Black,  six  years  old;  weighs  over  1,800;  recorded 
and  sound.  Price  right;  must  sell. 

Homer  Buchanan . Amsterdam,  Ohio 


Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Bigs,  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 


SWX3XTE 


Rori/obSl-nc  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
DgIKoMUCO  Also  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $!. 00 
per  fifteen.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Hanover  Berkshires  sffi 

faction  guaranteed.  Sired  by  a  $2,000  boar,  “Pre¬ 
mier  Charmer.”  Undefeated  on  Stato  Fair  Cir¬ 
cuit.  Boars  of  serviceable  age. 

HANOVER  STOCK  FARM 
R.  L.  FAUX,  Mgr.  Wapwallopen,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packinghouses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  GOO  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Highest  Quality  and  Best  Color 


The  prepotency  of  the  Guernsey  Dull  or  his 
ability  to  stamp  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
breed  on  his  offspring 

Makes  him  most  valuable  for  improving  the 
common  dairy  stock  of  any  section. 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  “Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  all 
bred;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia, N.Y. 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES." 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERT0N,  N.  Y. 


A.  Dairy  of  Grade  Guernseys  will  give  Rich, 
Fine-Flavored,  High-Colored  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  GRADE 
GUERNSEYS  BY  ADDRESSING 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

Box  R  PETEBBOBO,  N.  II- _ 

GUERNSEYS— Two  Bulls,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  15-16th 
pure,  sired  by  Brutus  of  CloverHill  (18817),  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  and  choice  individuals,  $20.00  each, 
crated  for  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
two  heifer  calves.  Edgeworth  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


Sheldoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST..  185500.  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  ’ll.  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1. 
'12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.86  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21,  ’ll.  Would  a  bull  sired  by  GOLDIE’S 
JAP  OF  ME  RID  ALE,  85989,  A.  J.  C.  0.,  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you?  There  are  others  at 

SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa- 


HOGS  and  POULTRY"ST„?,t,P,S 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Fanner's  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

LOUIS  A.  HOLT,  -  - 


—Chester  White  and 
Barge  Yorkshire  Boars; 
both  registered. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 


r,HF<sHIRF  Pin 4;  Ready  now  at  $5.00 each, 
VHLOllIlYL,  rlUG  crated  and  delivered  to 
Express  Co.  E,  K.  MORSE,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s  of  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

—  ; - Booking  orders  for 

SpringPigs.  Fhed  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


A  FEW  MOKE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . $25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 


Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEY  RED  FIGS 

Have  many  superior  qualities;  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  lino  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  W rite  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNE8.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


UINE  DUROC  GILTS,  Cholera  Immuned, 

bred  to  first  prize  boar  at  Ohio  Stato  Fair. 
Dr.  V.  E.  Michael,  Yellow  Spring,  Box  38,  R.  1,  Ohio. 

f  DAIRY  CATTLE 

iff  AUTE  ||—  One  or  more  Holstein-Friesian 
WW  ft  II  I  E  U  Heifer  Calves  6  to  30  days  old 
from  Dams  high  in  Butter  fat.  “Registeued”. 

M.  Vandiver  Reynolds,  Perryman,  Md. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  »ab0y 

ter  Bov,  62729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  BIVEU 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 


JERSEY  BULL  CALF  5KSSSS 

good  size,  solid  color.  From  dams  bred  for 
PROFIT  AT  THE  PAID.  For  particulars  writo 
II.  D.  BUTTON,  CANASTota,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL  FARM  “.rr,” UVJS 

nomically  turn  farm  produce  into  money — 
JERSEYS,  and  the  swine  that  do  the  same 
thing — BERKSHIRES.  Which  do  YOU  want? 
J.  GRANT  MORSE . Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down^Tyc.»""»“y£ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EHR  QAI  C-JERsey  bull,  “letty’s  king 
run  OHLL  RIOTER,”  T54&3,  five  years  old,  In 
fine  condition  and  tuberculin  tested.  Any  one  wish¬ 
ing  a  high-bred  St.  Lambert  Bull  will  do  well  to  get 
this  animal,  as  ho  is  quick  and  gentle  and  will  im¬ 
prove  any  herd  he  is  placed  with.  This  is  a  farmer’s 
chance,  as  he  will  be  sold  at  a  farmer’s  price,  and 
the  first  reasonable  bid  will  get  him,  as  owing  to 
barn  fire  v  e  require  to  make  room  for  further  stock. 
He  is  solid  color,  black  switch  and  tongue.  Copy 
of  pedigree  sent  on  application  to  WELLESLEY 
FARM,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


AYRSHIRE  BULL— May¬ 
flower’s  Dairy  King  12316. 


Grandson  of  Imp.  HOWIE’S  DAIRY  KING  9855, 
half-brother  of  BESSIE  OF  ROSEMONT  17904. 
For  price  and  description,  address 


J.  A.  DORKMUS . GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


LVfifii  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot-  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 


PrnrilTrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
uuuutci5  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

I  Closely  related  to  champions  of  the  world  ■ 
at  farmers’  prices.  Fine  individuals,  nicely  I 
marked.  Fifty  per  cent  below  value.  I 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  to-day.  ■ 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  HILLHURST  FARM.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and.  Ferrets 


pm  I  1C  DM  DQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 
UULLlL  rUrO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FFRRFTS  Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
T  LIXIXL  lij  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR  AWING  STANCHIOW 

Warranted  The  Bust.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noisklkss  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Ontario  lunde  DeK0L-L  arge  yearling  registered 
Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lunde  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed— 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  l’rice  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVKRDALE  FARM . CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 


rft„  Cain  kegisteiikd  holstkin  friesian  bul.lb. 

lOr  dale  ready  for  service;  also  calves  Inmi  A.  K.O.  cows. 
Price  $50  ep.  The  Gates  Homestead  Farm,  Cliltteiiungo,  N.Y. 


RORKRTSON’8  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  lmve  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M  I).,  Plainlleld 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  ou  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstvillc,  Conn. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

What  do  yon  think  of  a  breed  whose  merits  have 
won  the  enthusiastic  support  of  an  association  of 
4,280  members,  with  many  more  non-members  pjyine 
for  the  privilege  of  registering  their  cattle? 

You  must  admit  that  no  breed  could  gain  world-wide 
popularity  without  making  good.  You’ll  find  Holsteins  in 
more  countrios,  occupying  more  land  and  probably  pro¬ 
ducing  more  cheese  and  butter  than  all  the  other  dairy 
breeds  combined. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets . 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy - 
man. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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NOTES  FROM  ALBANY. 

The  racing  interests — that  is,  running 
racing  interests — are  making  every  effort 
to  secure,  in  these  closing  days  of  the 
legislative  session,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  will  relieve  officers  of  associations 
from  criminal  responsibility  for  betting 
occurring  on  the  grounds  where  racing  is 
held.  These  interests  are  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  officials  of  all  the  county  fair 
associations  in  the  State  are  behind  them 
in  their  demands.  Their  efforts  are  not  as 
successful  as  they  might  desire,  and  prom¬ 
inent  agriculturists  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  are  writing  letters  of  protest  to  their 
representatives  in  the  Assembly  against  the 
Cuvillicr  bill,  which  is  clearly  in  the  in¬ 
terests’  favor.  Assemblyman  T.  B.  Wilson, 
member  from  Ontario  County  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
I-ower  House,  is  out  with  a  statement  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  statements  of 
those  urging  the  passage  of  the  Cuvillicr 
bill  and  pretending  to  be  so  solicitous  to 
relieve  officers  of  fair  associations  from 
criminal  responsibility  in  case  of  betting 
on  trotting  races  at  county  fairs,  are  to 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  says:  “If  there  is  any  change  in  the 
law  that  will  make  it  clear  and  definite 
who  is  responsible  for  gambling  or  pool 
selling  when  discovered  to  exist,  all  well 
and  good,  but  I  believe  the  law  is  good 
enough  as  it  is.  All  this  talk  about  the 
directors  being  in  danger  of  prosecution  in 
case  two  people  should  be  discovered  mak¬ 
ing  a  wager  between  themselves  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  horse  would  win,  is  all  nonsense ;  no 
jury  could  be  found  to  convict  the  directors 
for  a  bet  of  that  kind,  and  the  present  law 
was  not  intended  to  apply  in  such  a  case ; 
such  talk  is  to  frighten  directors  into  giv¬ 
ing  their  support  for  a  change  in  the  law 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  do  something 
that  now  cannot  be  done.” 

The  Sullivan  bill,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Collin  bill  of  last  year,  which  provided  for 
the  licensing  and  bonding  of  commission 
men  dealing  in  farm  products,  was  last 
week  reported  out  from  the  agricultural 
committee  with  certain  amendments  which 
the  introducer  has  accepted.  The  bill  in  its 
present  form  provides  for  the  issuing  of 
licenses  to  middlemen  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  he  to  prescribe  certain  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  licenses  will  be 
granted.  The  fee  for  a  license  is  set  at  $5 
per  annum  ;  a  bond  of  two  thousand  dollars 
is  provided  for  witli  forfeiture  of  license 
when  a  successful  suit  is  maintained  against 
a  commission  merchant  for  failing  to  abide 
by  the  contract  for  which  the  bond  is  given 
as  surety.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  course  of  this  bill — what  its  fate  will 
bo — whether  it  will  be  permitted  to  pass 
out  of  the  Assembly  into  the  Senate  where 
Senator  Travis  will  have  to  do  with  it. 

A  great  rush  to  get  bills  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  now  going  on.  The  Legislature, 
it  has  been  decided,  will  definitely  end  its 
session  the  29th  inst. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  told  in 
these  columns  not  long  since  of  250  farms 
owned  by  the  State  which  it  was  expected 
would  shortly  be  sold  by  the  State  Comp¬ 
troller.  Recently  there  was  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  di¬ 
recting  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
examine,  appraise  and  report  upon  all  farm 
lands  outside  the  forest  preserves  hereto¬ 
fore  acquired  by  the  State  by  tax  sales, 
and  by  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  by  the 
State  loan  commission.  Among  other  things 
the  report  must  show  the  adaptability  of 
each  parcel  of  land  to  specified  crops  and 
the  Commissioner’s  estimate  of  its  actual 
market  value.  The  report  must  also  state 
which  tracts,  if  any,  should,  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  opinion,  be  held  by  the  State 
for  re-forestation  and  which  of  them  would 
be  suitable  for  experimental  use  by  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  schools,  and  which  of 
them  should  be  sold.  The  sum  of  $3,000  is 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  which  must  be  concluded  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1  next. 

Governor  Dix  has  signed  the  cider  vine¬ 
gar  bill,  previously  referred  to  in  these 
columns,  and  the  same  is  now  a  law.  Un¬ 
der  its  terms  the  proportion  by  weight  of 
absolute  acetic  acid  which  must  be  con¬ 
tained  in  cider  vinegar,  that  it  shall  not 
be  deemed  adulterated,  is  reduced  from  4% 
to  four  per  cent.  This  new  standard  brings 
New  York  State’s  vinegar  law  into  harmony 
with  the  Federal  statutes  and  those  of  most 
other  States. 

By  reason  of  the  extremely  cold  weather 
existing  generally  throughout  the  State 
since  January  5  practically  every  lake  and 
stream  in  the  middle  and  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  frozen  over,  preventing  wild 
ducks  from  feeding.  As  soon  as  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  became  aware  of  this 
fact,  game  protectors  were  ordered  to  pur¬ 
chase  grain  and  give  their  attention  to  the 
feeding  of  the  wild  ducks.  On  Seneca  Lake, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  there  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  5,000  wild  duck  of  different 
species  in  one  small  opening  in  the  lake. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  was  spread  upon  the 
ice  the  wild  ducks  fed  upon  it  as  readily 
as  if  they  were  domesticated.  The  same 
condition  existed  on  Great  South  Bay  and 
on  Cayuga  Lake,  where  the  ducks  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wintering. 

The  news  that  deer  are  wintering  well 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  will  be 
pleasant  news  to  many  farmers  who  have 
suffered  (if  reports  be  true)  from  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  these  cattle.  The  R.  N.-Y.  last 
September  told  of  the  stacking  of  wild  hay 
in  many  portions  of  the  Adirondacks  as  an 
experiment,  for  use  of  the  deer  during  the 
Winter,  when  their  natural  food  was  scarce. 
Reports  received  at  Albany  show  the  experi¬ 
ment  to  have  been  a  success,  and  that  the 
deer'  here  ai>e  helping  themselves  liberally 
from  the  stacks  of  wild  hay. 

A  period  of  five  months  has  elapsed  dur¬ 
ing  which  farmers,  dairymen  and  others 
have  been  patiently  awaiting  the  payment 
of  their  claims  for  the  condemnation  and 
slaughtering  of  diseased  bovine  cattle  by 
the  State.  It  would  now  appear  that  these 
claims  will  speedily  be  satisfied.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Calvin  ,T.  Iluson  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  Governor  Dix 
in  which  he  stated  that  upon  assuming  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  found  claims  for  the 
condemnation  and  slaughtering  of  glandered 
horses  and  tuberculosus  cows,  amounting  to 
$194,632.65,  with  not  one  dollar  to  pay 


fiscal  year  yet  to  run.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Iluson  said  :  “The  farmers 
and  dairymen  of  the  State  to  whom  these 
claims  are  due  and  owing,  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  they  are  required  to  wait  several 
months  before  their  claims  can  be  paid.  In 
many  cases  the  persons  holding  these 
claims  are  men  of  small  means  who  are 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  delay.” 
Commissioner  Iluson  informed  the  Gover¬ 
nor  that  he  had  called  upon  Assemblyman 
Whitney,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  placed  the  exact  situation 
before  him.  Chairman  Whitney  appreciated 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  has  per¬ 
sonally  introduced  a  special  bill,  appropriat¬ 
ing  $200,000,  beside  an  item  of  $100,000  in 
the  supply  bill,  with  which  to  discharge  ob¬ 
ligations  already  incurred  and  likely  to  ac¬ 
crue.  Commissioner  Iluson  further  said : 
“While  these  sums  arc  large  in  amount,  still 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  appropriated 
that  the  State  may  deal  justly  and  promptly 
with  its  citizens  whose  property  it  has 
summarily  taken.” 

The  State  Fair  Commission  at  its  last 
meeting,  March  6,  decided  that  at  the  com¬ 
ing  fair  no  person,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  shall  be  admitted  free.  Thousands  of 
free  passes  were  issued  in  years  gone  by, 
but  at  this  year’s  exhibition  every  person 
passing  into  the  grounds  from  Governor  Dix 
down — even  the  Fair  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves — will  be  compelled  to  drop  their  half 
dollar  into  the  turnstile  box  before  gaining 
admission.  In  the  case  of  laborers  on  the 
grounds  and  other  employes,  of  course,  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  so  that  they  will  not 
suffer  financially  by  this  new  rule  of  the 
Commission ;  their  pay  allowances  will  be 
increased  by  the  amount  expended  in  en¬ 
trance  fees.  The  Commissioners  desire  the 
widest  announcement  made  of  their  action 
and  are  confident  that  it  will  meet  with  ap¬ 
proval  except  from  those  chronic  deadheads 
who  are  always  seeking  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  It  was  time  the  State  Fair 
Commission  took  this  action  ;  there  was  no 
more  reason  why  one  class  of  persons 
should  be  granted  free  admission  to  the 
State  Fair  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
class  than  there  would  be  for  granting 
them  a  cash  present  out  of  the  State 
Treasury. 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  there 
will  be  no  automobile  racing  at  the  State 
Fair  next  September.  In  its  place,  how¬ 
ever,  an  attraction  far  transcending  any 
other  sport  is  being  planned  for — nothing 
less  than  the  appearance  upon  successive 
days  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  two  great  national  parties. 

At  this  writing  it  does  not  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  any  of  the  many  bills  establishing 
agricultural  schools  will  get  through  the 
Legislature  at  the  present  session.  The 
State  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  had  a 
hearing  in  the  Capitol  recently  at  which 
time  there  were  many  appearances  of  par¬ 
ties  interested  in  the  various  bills.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Board  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Board  is  not  averse  to  the 
establishing  of  agricultural  schools  on  Long 
Island,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City.  c. 


The  NOVO  costs  what 
you’d  expect  to  pay  for 
an  engine  worth  having. 

You  wouldn’t  want  to  pay  less  be¬ 
cause  you’d  sacrifice  the  quality  which 
enables  the  Novo  to  run  when  cheap 
engines  have  been  scrapped.  The 


L 


is  built  to  give  the  very  best  possible 
service— hence  its  reputation.  Just 
the  engine  for  all  farm  work— simple, 
compact  and  the  lightest  engine  for 
power  developed.  Made  in  from  1 
tolOH.P. 

The  self-contained  cooling  system 
is  guaranteed  against  freezing  troub¬ 
les— frost  can’t  stop  a  Novo.  Fuel  is 
used  in  proportion  to  work  done — 
governor  prevents  any  waste. 

Every  farmer  needs  this  readily 
portable  power  plant  which 
does  farm  work  quicker, 
better,  and  cheaper  than 
he  can  do  it  by  hand. 
It’s  the  ideal  farm 


engine. 

Send 


Novo 


for  the 
Catalog 

Get  the  facts  and  then 
decide  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  question  of  the 
best  power  for  your 
farm, 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 

CLARENCE  E.  BEMENT, 
Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  Street 

Lansing,  Mich. 

■RoTani < 
no  Fan 

jTOfREEZINC 

"Trouble 


** The  engine 
for  every  purpose  ’ 


it 


FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  -So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewuh  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing3 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant  yet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine — adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  oilier  machinery.  If 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power, 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline,  (lasoline,  alcohol, 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive ,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  lias  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 
the  Colton— the  latest 
development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

301  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill*  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
1  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Complete  Una  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  loolt, 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
Bo*  1022  GRENL0CH,  N.  J. 


Ran  on  gasoline, kcrosene,dis- 
tillatc,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

30  Days’  Free 

Guaranteed 
Here's  your 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  tabor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

15  MuUet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


3  to  12 
h.  p. 


Your  Neighbors’  Fuel  Waste  Will  Do  Your  Work 


1  The  startling  amountof  fuel  wasted  by  ordinary  engines  is  almost  past  belief.  This  invisible,  expensive  gas  * 
contains  enough  power  to  do  all  your  work.  A  way  has  been  found  to  stop  this  waste— the  problem  is  finally  solved! 

The  Perfect  Kerosene  Engine  at  Last— the  Long-Stroke  UTICA 

A  revelation  in  engine  building.  The  only  farm  engine  on  the  market  giving  equally  good  results  on  kerosene, 
gasoline,  alcohol  or  distillate.  Positively  nothing  like  it  in  existence. 

SAVES  ITS  WHOLE  COST  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS9  USE 

Think  of  it!  Can  you  afford  to  buy  an  inferior  engine  at  any  price  when  this 
superb  engine  is  GUARANTEED  TO  SVVE  YOU  ITS  WHOLE  COST  THE 
FIRST  YEAR  YOU  USE  IT  by  the  SAVING  IN  FUEL  alone? 

O  ft  n/t  TDfAl  Use  It  every  dsy  for  a  whole  month,  then  return  It 

sstssa  a  n  team.  at  our  expense  if  not  more  than  satisfactory  in  every 

way.  Your  money  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded,  without  question. 
lO-Year  Guarantee — Absolute  protection  and  freedom  from  repair  bills, 

GET  OUR  FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  AND  SPECIAL  OFFER 


2  Cycle  and 
I  Cycle 


have  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  engine. 

XARGIL  MFG.  CO.,  71  Lafayette  St,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Your  Best  Helper 

YOU  work  too  hard  on  your  farm  if  you  haven’t  an  engine.  You  can 
make  more  money,  with  much  less  labor,  by  using  an  I  H  C  gasoline 
engine.  Why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  farmers?  Why 
not  let  an  I  H  C  engine  help  you,  too?  Think  what  it  means  to  you  and 
your  family  to  have  the. cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  feed  grinder,  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  thresher,  woodsaw,  grindstone,  washing  machine,  and  many 
other  machines,  run  by  an 
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I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

Think  of  the  profit  you  will  make  by  the  saving  of  work  and  time.  Think 
how  much  more  pleasant,  how  much  more  attractive  your  farm  and 
home  will  become  when  the  I  H  C  engine  does  so  much  of  the  hard  work. 

I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  reliable  and  durable.  They  run  smoothly, 
year  in  and  year  out.  Whatever  style  and  size  engine  you 
want  is  in  the  IHC  line,  which  includes:  Vertical  type — 2, 

3,  25,  and  35-horse  power;  horizontal —  1  to  50-horse  power; 
mounted  on  skids  —  1  to  8-horse  power;  portable  —  1  to  25- 
horse  power;  traction  — 12  to  45-horse  power;  sawing, 
pumping,  spraying,  hoisting,  and  grinding  outfits,  etc. 

Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or 
alcohol  —  air-cooled  or  water-cooled.  See  the  IHC  local 
dealer,  or,  write  for  our  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to 
all,  the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you 
have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drain¬ 
age,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific 
and  send  them  to  1  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


1912. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  FIRELESS  BROODERS. 

By  fireless  brooding  is  meant  the  arti¬ 
ficial  rearing  of  chicks  without  the  use 
of  heated  brooders,  the  necessary 
warmth  being  obtained  by  conserving 
the  animal  heat  from  the  bodies  of  the 
chickens  themselves.  The  principle  is 
simple  and  the  apparatus  needed  far 
from  complicated,  the  latter  in  its 
simplest  form  consisting  of  a  shelter 
for  the  chicks  and  a  cloth  covered 
frame  or  hover  under  which  they  may 
go  for  warmth  and  comfort.  This 
hover  may  be  of  any  shape  and  size 
adapted  to  the  number  of  chicks  which 
it  is  to  shelter,  and  should  be  covered 
with  one  or  more  layers  of  cloth  as 
outside  weather  conditions  require;  less 
covering  is  needed,  however,  than 
might  be  supposed  by  one  familiar  with 
this  method  of  brooding. 

This  idea  of  making  young  chickens 
supply  their  own  heat  seemed  so  much 
in  principle  like  the  efforts  of  a  man 
to  raise  himself  by  his  bootstraps  that 
it  was  at  first  received  with  considerable 
incredulity  upon  the  part  of  poultry- 
men,  most  of  whom  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  devise  a 
suitable  temperature  for  young  chicks 
without  at  the  same  time  producing 
other  conditions  deleterious  to  their 
welfare.  There  is  no  violation  of 
natural  laws  in  this  method,  however,  as 
the  poultryman  really  supplies  his  young 
charges  with  heat  in  the  form  of  food, 
a  portion  of  the  stored  energy  of  which 
is  transformed  into  heat  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  As 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  this 
new  way  of  rearing  poultry,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  method  by  which  the  writer 
and  his  wife  raised  approximately 
1,000  chicks  out  of  a  hatch  of  1,300  in 
the  season  of  1911,  without  the  use 
of  artificial  heat  in  the  brooders,  may 
be  of  value  to  others. 

Our  chicks  when  taken  from  the 
incubators  or  from  under  hens — a  few 
having  been  hatched  in  the  natural  way 
— were  placed  in  large  drygoods  boxes 
mounted  upon  legs  and  kept  in  the 
farmhouse  kitchen.  The  bottoms  of 
these  boxes  were  covered  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  with  barn  chaff  made 
up  largely  of  clover  leaves  and  small 
drinking  fountains  kept  constantly 
filled  with  clean  water  were  so  fas¬ 
tened  in  the  boxes  that  the  chicks  could 
not  crowd  into  them  and  drown.  Here 
they  remained  in  a  warm  light  room 
for  from  one  to  three  weeks,  the 
length  of  time  depending  upon  weather 
conditions  outside  and  our  convenience. 
During  the  day  they  had  no  cover  other 
than  a  window  screen  placed  over  the 
box  to  prevent  their  flying  out,  but  as 
night  approached  and  they  commenced 
to  huddle  together  the  mistress  of  the 
kitchen  would  place  a  bran  sack  or 
other  light  blanket  over  them,  and  they 
would  cuddle  down  with  that  croon¬ 
ing  peep  which  in  a  chicken  denotes  per¬ 
fect  comfort  and  sleepy  happiness. 
They  were  fed  five  times  daily,  and 
they  saw  to  it  that  their  mistress  did 
not  forget  them,  much  as  she  would  at 
times  have  liked  to  do  so.  As  a  re¬ 
minder  of  one’s  duties  there  is  nothing 
inferior  to  the  chorus  from  the  throats 
of  several  hundred  lusty  young  chicks. 
During  this  period  of  their  lives 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  they 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  artificial 
heat,  but  all  that  they  had  was  the 
warmth  of  an  ordinary  farm  kitchen 
through  the  day.  It  was  to  this  prelim¬ 
inary  period  of  house  life,  however, 
packed  closely  as  they  were  in  boxes  so 
as  to  prevent  any  but  the  most  limited 
exercise,  that  we  attributed  much  of 
their  subsequent  health  and  strength. 

The  outdoor  brooders  to  which  the 
different  hatches  were  transferred  after 
varying  periods  of  house  life  were  of 
two  standard  types,  three  of  them  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Cornell  colony  house  style, 
eight  feet  square  upon  the  ground,  and 
three  of  the  small  type,  three  by  six 
feet  in  size.  About  150  chicks  were 
placed  in  each  of  the  small  brooders, 
and  about  325  in  each  of  the  large  ones; 
this  of  course  necessitated  the  dividing 
up  and  doubling  up  of  various  hatches, 
but  an  effort  was  made  not  to  place 
chickens  together  that  differed  more 
than  a  week  or  two  in  age.  All  heating 
apparatus  was  removed  from  the  brood¬ 
ers,  and  for  the  small  ones  light  frames 
about  two  feet  square  were  made  and 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  cloth; 
these  mounted  upon  legs  about  three 
inches  high  constituted  the  hovers, 
which,  as  night  approached,  were  placed 
in  the  brooders  and  the  chicks  shooed 
beneath  them.  Bran  sacks  were  then 
laid  over  the  edges  to  insure  that  the 
chicks  would  remain  under  cover  until 
released  in  the  morning.  In  the  large 
brooders  a  similar  frame,  about  two  by 
eight  feet  in  size,  was  placed  in  the  I 


rear  of  the  building  and  was  supported 
at  varying  heights  above  the  floor  by 
movable  cleats.  During  the  day  this 
was  turned  back  against  the  wall,  but 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  began  to  manifest 
a  desire  to  go  to  bed  it  was  turned 
down  into  place  and  the  chicks  were 
driven  beneath  it,  after  which  sacks 
were  placed  over  the  free  edge  to  con¬ 
fine  them. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the 
brooder  floors  were  kept  well  covered 
with  chaff  and  the  space  beneath  the 
hovers  particularly  well  filled  to  make 
a  soft  bed  for  the  youngsters.  Care 
was  also  observed  to  fill  the  brooder 
corners  with  straw  so  that  the  chicks 
could  not  crowd  into  them.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  when  first  placed  in  a 
brooder  chickens  should  not  be  allowed 
through  cold  or  fright  to  huddle  into 
some  corner  instead  of  going  beneath 
the  hover;  having  once  done  this  and 
having  found  warmth  in  contact  with 
their  fellows  it  will  be  found  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prevent  their  repeating  the  per¬ 
formance  to  their  owner’s  sorrow  when¬ 


ever  they  become  too  cold  for  comfort. 

As  the  chicks  increased  in  size  the 
hovers  were  gradually  raised  from  the 
floor  and  when  the  weather  became 
warmer  they  were  left  open  in  front, 
until  finally  late  in  the  Summer  they 
were  removed  entirely  and  perches  put 
in  their  place.  By  this  time  all  surviv¬ 
ing  chickens  had  been  placed  in  the  col¬ 
ony  brooders  and  enjoyed  free  range, 

I  may  say  here  that  these  chicks  in 
rapidity  of  development  and  in  general 
thrift  were  probably  superior  to  any 
that  we  had  ever  before  raised  in  an 
experience  of  nearly  10  years.  We  were 
favored,  however,  last  year  in  having  an 
exceptionally  warm  and  dry  April  and 
May.  The  advantages  of  fireless  brood¬ 
ing  seem  to  lie  in  lessened  expense  for 
heating  apparatus  and  for  fuel,  in  free¬ 
dom  from  danger  of  overheating,  and 
from  air  vitiated  by  lamp  fumes,  and  in 
safety  from  brooder  fires.  Its  disad¬ 
vantage  lies  in  the  necessity  for  almost 
constant  supervision  upon  the  part  of 
the  attendant.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  the  air  is  warm  little  at¬ 


tention  other  than  that  given  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  times  is  required,  but  as 
night  approaches  or  sudden  showers 
come  up  failure  on  the  part  of  the  care¬ 
taker  to  be  on  his  job  means  disaster. 
A  delay  of  twenty  minutes  in  giving 
needed  attention  may  easily  result  in  the 
loss  of  dozens  of  chicks.  This  is  meas¬ 
urably  true,  however,  in  any  system  of 
rearing  chicks  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
the  user  of  a  fireless  brooder  has  the 
satisfaction  of  going  to  bed  at  night  in 
full  confidence  that  barring  molestation 
from  outside  his  charges  are  absolutely 
safe  until  he  releases  them  from  under 
their  hover  in  the  morning. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  his  efforts  last  year  and  which 
he  will  endeavor  to  duplicate  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  writer  advises  no  one  to  adopt 
the  fireless  brooding  method  upon  a 
large  scale  unless  he  can  be  “Johnny 
on  the  spot”  at  all  times,  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  suggests  that  anyone’s  likelihood  of 
success  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  there 
is  also  a  Jenny  on  the  spot. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  dean. 


Why  not  buy  roofing  that  is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  maker— 
there  is  such  a  roofing— it  costs  NO  MORE  and  is  known  as 

Certain-teed  Roofing 

put  up  in  rolls  or  shingles— guaranteed  for  fifteen  years 


Certain-teed  Roofing  has  stood  the  test  of 

years  on  home  and  farm  buildings.  You  run  absolutely  no 
risk  in  buying  Certain-teed  Ready  Roofing — millions  of 
rolls  now  in  use  on  the  best  homes  and  farm 
buildings  in  every  State  in  the  universe — and 
without  exception  it  is  standing  the  test  of 
time  and  giving  absolute  satisfaction.  This 
is  the  roofing  that  is  saving  the  users  thou* 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

And  just  so  surely  as  others  have  saved 
money  by  using  Certain-teed  Roofing — 
just  so  surely  can  you  do  the  same  if  you 
will  but  give  it  atrial. 

Highest  Grade  Roofing  at 
Lowest  Prices 

Shingles  and  other  styles  of  roofing  cost 
more  and  do  not  last  as  long.  In  the 

years  gone  by  it  is  true  that  shingles  and 
metal  were  the  most  generally  used  roof  cov¬ 
ering  you  could  buy — but  the  one  big  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  the  high  cost.  Today  you  can 
buy  a  better  roofing  for  less  money — a 
weather-proof  roofing  that  is  easier  applied 
and  will  last  longer — Certain- teed  Roofing 
— backed  by  a  fifteen-year  guarantee  made 
by  a  manufacturer  who  actually  owns  and 
operates  three  separate  mills,  each  mill 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label  on  emery  roll.  It  is  for 
your  protection. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Beware  of  long  guarantees  made  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  parties.  When  you  put  on  a  roof  you  don’t  expect  to 
replace  it  every  year  or  two.  So  the  material  you  select  to  cover 
your  roof  is  important  and  you  should  by 
all  means  investigate  carefully  before  buying. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  safe  way  to  follow 
in  selecting  roofing — and  that  is  to  be  sure  it 
is  fully  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  manufac¬ 
turer.  And  above  all,  beware  of  long  “guar¬ 
antees”  made  by  irresponsible  parties.  By 
followingthis  plan  you  will  save  money,  time 
and  inconvenience  in  the  years  to  come. 

At  Least  Investigate 

Your  local  dealer  will  sell  you  Certain - 
teed  Roofing,  which  is  responsibly  guaran¬ 
teed  for  15  years — at  reasonably  low  prices. 
Be  sure  that  the  Certain- teed  Label  is  on 
each  roll. 


General  Roofing,  U.  S.  A. ’a 
Largest  Manufacturer  of  Roofing  and 
Building  Papers. 


And  be  sure  to  writ 
for  our  free  book. 

i  Send  This 


Free  Book  Coupon 


today 


:  olea 

send  me  your  book,  J-3  “Howto 
Build  for  LESS  Money,”  and  I  will  read  it.  This 
book  is  to  be  sent  to  me  postpaid  and  absolutely  free. 
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PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  TALKS. 

Substitutes  for  Linseed  Oil. 

M.  A.,  Burt ,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  a  substitute  for  lin¬ 
seed  oil  for  painting  barns  or  other  out¬ 
buildings?  Is  there  any  petroleum  oil  that 
will  give  good  service  for  dark  colored 
work? 

Ans. — The  use  of  any  substitute  for 
linseed  oil  in  paints  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and,  in  the  end,  is  more  expensive 
than  if  good  oil  paints  are  used.  At 
the  present  time,  linseed  oil  of  very 
good  quality  should  not  cost  more  than 
&)  to  85  cents  per  gallon  in  small 
quantities  at  retail,  and  even  less  in 
large  amounts.  The  linseed  oil  in  a 
paint  is  used  as  a  carrier  for  the  lead 
or  zinc  base,  and  enables  the  paint  to 
spread  well,  dry  hard  and  opaque  and 
leave  a  protective  skin  over  the  ma¬ 
terial  painted.  As  a  rule,  commercial 
linseed  oil  (which  is  the  oil  squeezed 
from  flaxseed)  is  adulterated  to  some 
extent  with  mineral  oils  and  resin  oils. 
The  mineral  oils  lower  the  specific 
gravity  or  weight  and  the  resin  oils 
raise  it  so  a  mixture  of  the  two  pro¬ 
perly  proportioned  does  not  change  the 
specific  gravity  but,  if  any  considerable 
amount  is  present  the  paint  remains 
a  long  time  sticky  and  never  properly 
hardens  and  dries.  Unrefined  or  “hard” 
resin  oils  are  often  used  alone  in  dark 
paints  and  dry  well  in  a  few  hours,  but  at 
the  end  of  10  days  or  two  weeks  they 
become  soft  and  sticky  and  cannot  be 
made  to  dry  again.  When  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  these  defects  become  les¬ 
sened.  Various  coal  tar  products  of 
the  nature  of  asphaltum  are  used  as 
substitutes  in  paints  of  dark  color. 
There  are  a  great  many  substitutes  on 
the  market  from  paraffin  oil  at  about 
25  cents  a  gallon  up  to  the  most  com¬ 
mon  substitute — fish  oil,  which  is  about 
10  cents  a  gallon  less  than  linseed  oil. 

None  of  the  substitutes  for  linseed 
oil  will  dry  with  the  durability  of  an 
oil  paint  and  most  of  them  will  either 
remain  sticky  or  will  crack  and  peel 
or  rub  off.  If  a  low  priced  paint  must 
be  used,  it  is  probably  as  cheap  and 
satisfactory  to  buy  the  best  ready- 
mixed  paints  in  bulk  from  a  thoroughly 
reliable  firm  who  will  tell  you  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  their  paints  and  give  you 
an  estimate  of  their  lasting  power.  A 
comparison  of  that  statement  and  the 
price  of  the  paint  with  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  and  the  price  of  good  oil  paint 
will  be  the  best  guide  you  can  get. 

R.  p.  c. 

What  to  Do  With  Hard  Water. 

J.  S.j  New  York ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  well 
near  my  house,  but  the  water  Is  so  hard 
that  the  women  folks  complain  they  cannot 
use  it.  Could  you  tell  me  of  some  way  to 
remedy  It? 

Ans. — Certain  substances,  particularly 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  when  present  in  water  prod¬ 
uce  the  effect  known  as  “hardness.” 
This  term  merely  applies  to  the  fitness 
of  water  for  washing  purposes ;  that  is, 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  lather 
with  soap.  The  “hardness”  in  the  case 
of  well  water  is  due  usually  to  the 
chalky  or  limy  character  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  water  flows,  the 
water  dissolving  the  various  substances 
from  the  soil.  It  manifests  itself  by 
the  fact  that  the  salts  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  decompose  the  soap  and  form  a 
sort  of  curds  in  place  of  a  lather.  If 
more  soap  is  added,  after  a  time  all  the 
lime  and  magnesia  will  be  thrown  out 
of  the  water  in  the  form  of  curds  and 
when  this  occurs  the  addition  of  more 
soap  will  result  in  the  desired  lather. 
In  other  words,  by  using  enough  soap 
the  water  may  be  softened.  The  “hard¬ 
ness”  of  the  water  may  be  removed,  too, 
by  boiling  it  for  a  length  of  time,  if  the 
“hardness”  is  caused  by  the  carbonates 
spoken  of  above.  After  a  short  time, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  with  the 
steam  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and  may  be  filtered  off  by 
straining  the  water  through  a  cloth. 

Another  way  of  remedying  the  tem¬ 
porary  “hardness”  is  to  add  either  lime 
water  (which  is  merely  quicklime  dis¬ 
solved  in  water)  or  a  small  amount  of 
lime  to  the  water.  A  precipitate  will  be 
formed  and  can  be  removed  as  before. 
It  seems  very  queer  that,  in  order  to 
get;  rid  of  the  lime  in  the  water,  more 
lime  is  added,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
lime  in  the  water  is  held  dissolved  be¬ 
cause  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  anhy¬ 
dride  in  the  water.  If  more  lime  is 
added  this  anhydride  is  taken  up  and 
all  of  the  lime  thereupon  becomes  insol¬ 
uble,  and  is  precipitated  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  so  that  it  may  be  strained  or 
filtered  off.  Another  way,  and  perhaps 
the  most  commonly  used,  of  softening 
water  is  by  the  addition  thereto  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  often  called  washing 
soda.  This  has  been  found  very  satis¬ 


factory.  Under  some  conditions,  too, 
borax  has  been  successful  and  so  has 
ammonia. 

The  distinction  between  “permanent” 
and  “temporary”  hardness  is  that  the 
“permanent”  hardness  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  boiling  the  water.  It  is  due 
to  various  salts,  but  those  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  take  out  are  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  These  are 
removed  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  causes  the  formation  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in 
place  of  the  sulphates.  The  carbonates 
may  then  be  removed  as  described 
above.  r.  p.  c. 


Rye  as  a  Forage  Crop. 

Previous  to  last  year  rye  was  an  almost 
unknown  crop  in  tills  section,  but  the  crop 
failure  of  1910  owing  to  the  dry  season 
showed  the  farmers  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  crop  that  they  could  depend  on  in 
any  season,  and  the  majority  of  them 
sowed  a  patch  of  rye  in  the  Fall  of  that 
year,  and  probably  will  do  in  the  future. 
It  has  undoubtedly  added  much  to  the  value 
of  the  farms  in  this  county,  as  it  enables 
the  farmers  to  carry  more  live  stock,  and  no 
farm  is  too  dry  to  grow  a  fair  crop  of  it 
any  year  in  a  country  like  this,  where  not 
many  cultivated  crops  are  grown,  and 
Summer-fallowing  is  not  much  practiced, 
it  is  a  desirable  crop  to  grow  to  kill  off 
weeds  and  mustard.  It  is  ready  to  cut  the 
first  time  about  June  15  and  again  about 
August  1,  so  no  weeds  have  time  to  ripen 
on  moist  soil.  It  can  be  cut  again  about 
October  1  or  pastured  off  and  continues  to 
grow  until  the  ground  freezes  if  cut  just 
before  the  bloom  comes  on,  and  well 
saved  it  appears  to  be  about  as  good  as 
any  hay  as  a  milk  producer,  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  very  palatable  to  the  cows.  In  the 
Spring  of  1911  I  sowed  some  Spring  rye 
which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  Spring  and 
Fall  rye.  I  got  a  light  crop  of  Spring  rye. 
I  allowed  the  Fall  rye  to  remain  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  couple  of  crops  off  it  next 
season.  In  the  Spring  it  makes  a  fine  pas¬ 
ture  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
good  practice  to  sow  it  with  all  Spring 
grain  to  be  used  as  pasture  when  the  crop 
is  taken  off.  Some  sow  it  in  the  Fall  and 
cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  and  let  the  second 
ripen  and  thrash  it.  Where  one  has  a 
rather  thin  stand  of  Alfalfa  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  rye  in  it  in  the  Fall,  disking 
it  in.  THOS.  HALFORD. 

Ferry  Co.,  Wash. 


Don’t  be  pestered  and  made  out 
of  sorts  by  having  a  spreader  that 
clogs.  You  don’t  have  to.  Get  one 
that  spreads  wider,  evener,  car¬ 
ries  a  bigger  load  and  has  a  score  of 
other  advantages — the  New  Idea. 

Send  for  Book  and  Special  Circulars 

telling  all  about  the  24  points  of  superior¬ 
ity,  and  an  account  of  the  great  spreader 
contest  on  the  Hartman  farm,  where 
the  New  Idea  put  other  spreaders  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Don’t  think  of  buying  until 
you  know  about  the  spreader  that  is 
always  ready  to  give  a  test  of  its  merits. 


24  Points 
of  Supe¬ 
riority 


Catalog 

Free 


Write  today 
and  get  the  facts. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

119  Sycamore  St.,  Cold  water,  Ohio 


Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearing^  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
long  staple — and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Bali  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine, 

all  complete,  including 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celeb  rated 
Stewart  quality  is 


Only 


Get  one  from 
your  dealer,  or 
send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.O.  D. 
for  balance. 
Money  and 
,  transportation 

*  charges  back  if 

o  \  not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


A  Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy 


For  Only 


Sold 

on 

Thirty 

Days’ 

Trial 


This  is  just 
one  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  great 
bargains  we 

show  in  our  1912 
Price  Reduc¬ 
tion  Vehicle 
Book ,  the  great¬ 
est  printed  vehicle 
showroom  in 

America,  describing  in  detail  the  most  stylish,  up  to  date  line  of  buggies,  phaetons, 
surreys,  road  carts  and  wagons  ever  manufactured. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  intention  of  purchasing  any  vehicle,  by  all  means  write  at 
once,  today,  for  this  great  vehicle  book.  It’s  free.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  ask  for 
it.  This  book  will  positively  offer  you  the  greatest  values  and  very  latest  styles  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  strictly  high  grade  vehicles.  We  are  able  to  give  you  these 
great  special  bargain  prices 

BECAUSE  our  vehicles  are  made  in  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world — 

61,000  vehicles  built  in  this  factory  last  year— over  20,000  more  than  were 
made  by  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States.  Naturally  the  factory  cost 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  any  other  concern,  due  to  our  exceptional 
manufacturing  facilities. 

BECAUSE  we  sell  DJRECT  from  the  factory  to  you.  We  cut  out  all  dealers', 
agents’  and  jobbers’  profits.  We  aim  only  to  secure  ONE  SMALL  PROFIT, 
and  consequently  we  ACTUALLY  SAVE  YOU  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  on 
ANY  VEHICLE  of  ANY  KIND. 

Saving  money  for  the  buyer  in  every  conceivable  way  is  our  principle  of  doing 
business,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  our  tremendous  success. 


GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.  66R68 

Send  postal  or  letter  today,  at  once,  for  our  large  1912  Price  Redaction  • Vehicle 
Book  No.  66R68,  sent  free,  and  contains  one  hundred  great  bargains.  Simply  ask 
for  it  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid  by  return  mail. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEW  BASEBALL  GRAN0  STAND 
POLO  GROUNDS. NEW  YORK 
COVERED  WITH  100.000  SQ.F 
J-M  ASBESTO 
ROOFING 


md 


■M 


':.vA'vA 


jkfrv 


The  Largest  Baseball  Buildings 
in  America  are  Covered  with 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  importance  of  fire-proof  construction  was  so  vividly 
demonstrated  to  the  owners  of  the  baseball  grandstand  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  by  the  disastrous  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  their  $200,000.00  structure  last  year  that  they  decided 
to  take  no  chances  of  a  repetition.  They  therefore  built  the 
new  grandstand,  shown  above,  of  materials  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities  on  fire-proof  construction — steel,  concrete 
and  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Being  made  from  Asbestos  rock  fibres  and  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt,  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  all  mineral  all  the  way 
through — nothing  in  it  to  rust,  melt,  crack  or  deteriorate  with 
age.  It  will  ordinarily  last  as  long  as  the  building  it  covers. 

And  it  is  the  cheapest-per-year  roofing  because  it  is  the  only  ready- 
to-lay  roofing  which  never  needs  coating.  Itsyfrj/cost  is  the  only  cost. 

The  grandstands  and  pavilions  at  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Toronto  are  also  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  And 
the  new  grandstand  and  pavilion  now  being  built  at  American  League 
Park,  Boston,  will  be  covered  with  this  practically  indestructible  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  any  type  of  building,  any¬ 
where.  Sold  by  most  hardware  and  lumber  dealers — of  shipped  direct 
from  our  nearest  branch  where  we  have  no  dealer. 

Write  for  free  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made  and  illustrated  Book  No.  12  48  Address  nearest  Branch. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


.  -TOADE 

MARK 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Detroit  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Indianapolis  Milwaukee  New  York  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Omaha  San  Francisco 

For  Canada: — THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal.  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Baltimore  Chicago 
Boston  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Dallas 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 

THE  “BUTTER  MERGER”  FAKE. 

We  hoped  that  old  butter  “merger” 
had  been  driven  off  the  stage,  but  here 
it  comes  with  a  new  lease  of  life.  This 
is  from  the  latest  circular:  . 

$lQOO.  REWARD 

IF  OUR  MACHINE  FAIUS  TO  MERGE 

ONE  PINT  of  MILK  INTO  ONE  POUND  of 

Butter.#  Pound 

We  never  -expect  to  get  the  $1,000,  for 
if  you  read  this  carefully  you  will  see 
that  they  hold  the  money  if  they  can  sell 
the  butter  for  four  cents  a  pound ! 

This  fake  promises  to  “merge”  a  pint 
of  milk  weighing  one  pound  into  one 
pound  of  butter  and  have  two  pounds 
of  butter,  sweet  and  fine.  They  can 
blow  $5  worth  of  wind  into  $5  of  your 
cash  and  when  the  “merging”  is  com¬ 
plete  they  will  have  the  $5  and  you  will 
have  the  experience.  Their  scheme  is 
impossible,  for  the  stuff  they  turn  out 
is  not  “butter”  at  all,  and  if  you  tried 
to  sell  it  you  would  be  liable  to  arrest. 
Suppose  these  fakes  told  you  to  pour 
a  gallon  of  skimmed  milk  into  a  gallon 
of  whole  milk  and  make  two  gallons  of 
“milk.”  Would  you  believe  them?  Yet 
this  “merging”  business  is  worse  yet. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
been  after  these  schemes,  for  they  lead 
people  into  a  direct  violation  of  the 
pure  food  laws.  Letters  and  circulars 
about  these  mergers  are  coming  thick 
and  fast  The  answer  to  all  is — let  them 
alone.  Don’t  “merge.” 

The  Value  of  Milk. 

The  N.  E.  Medical  Monthly  for  February 
contains  an  article  on  clean  milk  by  Dr. 
Edwin  H.  Schorer,  who  takes  up  the  cost 
of  milk  production  in  considerable  detail. 
In  commenting  on  this  article  the  editor 
of  the  Monthly  says : 

“Farmers  do  not  usually  keep  records 
which  are  accurate,  and  if  they  do  they 
are  not  inclined  to  tell  the  man,  who,  they 
feel,  has  been  hounding  them,  what  they 
are.  As  we  have  before  said,  when  all 
parties  concerned  are  willing  to  work  to¬ 


its  ease  of  digestion,  etc.  Let  us  then  see 
to  it  that  the  public  ‘get  wise’  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  more  for 
their  milk,  and  then  we  can  have  all  the 
clean  fresh  milk  that  we  want  It  is  now 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  have 
a  duty  right  along  this  line.” 


Ration  for  Guernsey  Cow. 

Would  you  give  formula  for  a  daily  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milk  production  for  a 
good-sized  Guernsey  cow,  with  following 
feeds  available?  Fairly  good  cow  hay,  fod¬ 
der  (field  kaffir),  mangels,  rutabagas,  bran, 
meal,  middlings,  oil  meal.  Also  give  me  a 
balanced  ration  for  Summer  with  good  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  same  cow.  "  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

A  good  ration  would  consist  of  what  hay 
and  fodder  the  cow  will  eat  fairly  clean, 
and  a  daily  grain  ration  of  three  pounds  of 
bran,  two  pounds  cornmeal  and  three 
pounds  oil  meal.  Give  from  10  to  20  pounds 
daily  of  the  mangels  and  rutabagas,  always 
feeding  them  soon  after  milking,  so  that 
they  will  not  Impart  their  flavor  to  the 
milk.  As  to  a  Summer  ration,  I  doubt  if 
any  grain  will  be  profitable  when  the  cow 
has  plenty  of  fresh  pasture  grass.  When  the 

pasture  becomes  less  succulent  and  the 
flow  of  milk  begins  to  shrink,  give  from  two 
to  six  quarts  of  two  parts  bran  and  one  of 
cornmeal.  The  quantity  of  grain  to  be  fed 
will  depend  upon  how  good  the  pasture  is. 

C.  L.  M. 

Milk  Ration. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  12  cows  in 
profit.  Four  of  these  are  heifers  with  their 
first  calf,  that  came  in  the  forepart  of  last 
April.  The  other  eight  are  cows  ranging  in 
age  from  four  to  10  years,  came  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October;  all  grade  Ilolsteins 
and  giving  me  under  the  present  conditions 
120  quarts  of  milk  daily.  I  am  getting  50 
bushels  of  wet  brewers’  grains  weekly  from 
ai  nearby  brewery.  With  that  I  am  feeding 
about  four  quarts  of  beet  pulp  and  a  quart 
of  cotton  seed  twice  daily.  1  can  get  any 
kind  of  feed  at  the  market  price  except  beet 
pulp;  cannot  get  any  more  of  that.  I  have 
been  feeding  a  good  grade  of  fodder  corn  ; 
now  that  is  fed  up.  No  silage,  nothing  but 
mixed  hay,  and  very  poor  quality  at  that, 
with  oat  straw  that  is  A  No.  1,  cut  at  the 
right  time,  cured  and  thrashed  and  stored 
in  barn.  This  mixed  hay  is  meadow  hay, 
Red-top,  Timothy  and  wild  hay.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  would  be  the  most  profitable 
for  me  to  feed?  My  cows  keep  in  good 
flesh  on  the  peck  of  grains,  four  quarts  of 
beet  pulp  and  one  quart  of  cottonseed 
meal,  but  not  being  able  to  get  more  beet 
pulp  I  am  afraid  my  cows  will  become  con¬ 
stipated.  G.  A. 

I  think  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
are  giving  your  cows  a  good  ration.  Of 
course  oat  straw  is  not  the  best  fodder  for 
milch  cows,  but  plenty  of  grain  will  help 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  If  you  give  ft 
pound  a  day  per  cow  of  oil  meal  there 
should  be  no  danger  from  constipation,  and 
it  ought  to  produce  as  much  milk  as  the 
beet  pulp.  Oil  meal  is  very  high-priced 
now,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  will 
pay  you  to  feed  a  little.  c.  l.  m. 

Contagious  Mammitis. 


Are  In  a  Class  By  Themselves 


They  cost  but  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest,  while  they 

save  twice  as  much  and  last  five 
times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over  gravity  setting  systems 
and  every  year  over  other  sepa¬ 
rators,  while  they  may  be  bought 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  they  will  actually  pay  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Every  assertion  thus  briefly  made 
is  subject  to  demonstrative  proof 
to  your  own  satisfaction  by  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  local  agent, 
or  by  your  writing  to  the  Company 
direct. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  simple 
common  sense,  should  anyone  who 
has  use  for  a  Cream  Separator  go 
without  one,  buy  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL,  or  continue  the  use 
of  an  inferior  separator  ? 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Contain*  lull  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


BlatchforcPs  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
jWo  mill  feed.  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1809. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


gether,  there  will  be  a  real  advance  in  the 
attainment  of  clean  milk.  But  the  constant 
conflict  and  overlapping  of  authority  and 
Inspection  is  a  great  obstruction  to  true 
progress.  We  wish  that  you  could  your¬ 
selves  realize  and  teach  others  the  actual 
nutritive  value  of  milk.  We  can  afford  to 
pay  a  good  deal  more  for  milk  than  we 
have  been  doing.  We  quote  from  that  very 
excellent  little  book,  ‘Food  Values,’  by  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Locke: 

“One  hundred  grams  of  milk  will  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  consumer  72  calories  of  energy ; 
100  grams  of  roast  beef  will  furnish  to  the 
consumer  357  calories  of  energy;  100  grams 
of  tenderloin  steak  will  furnish  to  the 
consumer  286  calorics  of  energy  ;  100  grams 
of  roast  lamb  will  furnish  to  the  consumer 
200  calories  of  energy ;  100  grams  of  roast 
chicken  will  furnish  to  the  consumer  181 
calories  of  energy ;  100  grams  of  boiled 
eggs  will  furnish  to  the  consumer  169 
calories  of  energy. 

“We  might  quote  others,  but  prefer  to 
keep  to  these  few'  familiar  forms  of  nitro¬ 
genous  food.  A  quart  of  milk  will  be  about 
1,000  grams  and  will  therefore  yield  to  the 
economy  720  calories  of  energy.  It  will 
cost  as  Dr.  Schorer  has  figured  it  for  tis, 
10  cents. 

“Two  hundred  grams  of  roast  beef,  i.  e., 
two-fifths  of  a  pound,  will  yield  about  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  will  cost  two- 
fifths  of  the  40  cents  which  you  pay  for 
that  food  by  the  pound  or  about  16  cents. 
Steak  and  lamb  are  manifestly  more  dear 
in  proportion  to  their  value  as  energy  pro¬ 
ducers.  When  we  come  to  chicken  we  must 
supply  four-fifths  of  a  pound  of  that  at¬ 
tractive  food  in  order  to  furnish  the  same 
amount  of  energy  as  from  a  quart  of  milk, 
and  this  chicken  will  cost  four-fifths  of  the 
35  or  40  cents  a  pound  which  we  have  to 
pay  for  that  delicacy,  i.  e.,  about  30  cents. 
Good  eggs  weigh  about  50  grams  each.  To 
supply  as  much  energy  as  a  quart  of  milk 
calls  for  eight  or  nine  eggs,  and  at  the 
price  now  ruling,  60  cents  a  dozen,  that 
means  an  investment  of  40  or  45  cents. 

“Have  we  made  our  point  clear?  Milk 
as  now  sold  is  a  cheap  food.  As  physicians 
we  know  how  good  a  food  it  is,  not  merely 
because  of  its  caloric  value  but  because  of 


What  is  the  matter  with  my  cows?  First 
one  went  off  her  feed,  her  udder  caked  up 
and  the  milk  got  ail  lumpy  and  stringy.  1 
gave  her  a  dose  of  salts  and  fed  her  a 
proprietary  remedy,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
help  her.  Her  udder  is  still  hard  and  she 
gives  about  one-balf  pint  of  thick  stuff  yet 
with  a  little  milk.  The  next  one  did  not  go 
off  her  feed,  but  one  quarter  swelled  up  and 
she  gives  some  thick  milk  out  of  it ;  it  still 
keeps  hard.  The  next  one  was  a  cow  fresh 
about  two  weeks.  One  morning  her  udder 
was  all  swollen  and  caked  and  I  could 
hardly  get  the  milk  out  of  one  teat,  and 
there  was  some  thick  milk.  I  bathed  her 
udder  with  hot  water  and  rubbed  it  with 
lard  and  turpentine.  The  swelling  all  went 
out  but  there  is  not  much  milk  in  the  one 
teat,  and  it  is  still  hard  to  milk.  I  was 
feeding  100  pounds  of  bran,  100  cotton  seed 
and  50  flaxseed,  feeding  eight  pounds  to  the 
large  milker  and  less  to  the  other.  I  hqve 
been  feeding  a  standard  dairy  ration  for 
about  a  month  with  silage  heavily  eared 
and  Timothy  hay,  all  they  would  eat.  Am  I 
feeding  too  much?  I  have  been  in  the  dairy 
business  for  a  number  of  years  and  always 
fed  heavily  and  never  had  anything  like 
this  before.  c.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  udder  disease  is  due  to  infective 
germs  which  are  carried  by  the  milker’s 
hands  and  also  contracted  from  infected 
floors.  Always  isolate  a  cow  when  anything 
goes  wrong  with  her  udder.  It  would  be 
best  to  isolate  and  fatten  the  affected  cows 
for  slaughter,  or  sell  them  for  immediate 
slaughter,  as  they  will  not  be  likely  to  prove 
profitable  dairy  animals,  no  matter  how  they 
are  treated.  You  are  feeding  too  much 
cotton-seed  meal  and  the  entire  ration  is  an 
excessive  one.  Feed  only  what  the  cows 
pay  for,  leaving  a  living  profit.  You  should 
weigh  tbe  feed  and  the  milk  and  know  what 
the  cows  pay  for  their  board.  If  you  do 
this  we  fancy  you  will  find  that  you  art- 
feeding  too  heavily,  apart  from  possible 
harm  done  to  the  udders  by  high  feeding 
and  induced  indigestion.  a.  s.  a. 

Twin  Calves. 

I  have  a  fine  pair  of  twin  heifer  calves 
born  recently.  I  am  told  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  breed  when  matured.  I  am  aware 
that  a  twin  heifer  to  a  bull  will  not  breed. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  some  one  that  has 
raised  twin  heifers.  w.  o.  n. 

The  statement  is  incorrect,  as  twin  heifers 
breed,  but  the  female  with  a  hull  twin  calf  I 
usually  proves  sterile.  a.  s.  a. 


I  sold  50  head  of  neat  cattle  this  week. 
Cows,  $40  to  $50;  two-year-old  heifers.  $25 
to  $33;  yearlings.  $15  to  $25;  shotos,  $6.50 
per  100  pounds;  hogs,  $12  to  $16  per  ton; 
potatoes.  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Weather 
here  close  to  zero  for  the  last  six  weeks ; 
sleighing  quite  good.  .  a.  l.  b. 

South  Dorset.  Y’t. 


1th 


Is  Yours 

A 

Modern 

Dairy 

Barn? 


Do  you  still  cling  to 
the  old  wheelbarrow 
method  of  hauling  out  litter  and  hauling  in  feed? 
Am  you  still  using  the  hitching  post  or  the  old  fashioned  stall  and 
stanchion?  These  methods  cost  money  —  nearly  enough  each  season 
to  pay  for  modern  barn  equipment. 

STAR* 

inBiraMBsmsi*!* 


Recognized  as  the  leading  barn 
equipment  line  in  the  land.  Only 
practical  adjustable  steel  stanchion 
for  any  size  cow  or  bull.  Only  unit 
system  stall — put  in  one  at  a  time  if 
you  wish  at  no  extra  cost.  Star  Stalls 
have  only  practical  alignment  fea¬ 
ture  to  bring  cows  even  with  the  drop 
—  no  lying  in  gutters.  Quickest  and 

simplest,  yet 
strongest 
stall  made. 


devices,  tubs  dump  both  ways.  Star 
Carriers  have  roller  bearings.  Our  rod 
track  carriers  convey  litter  out  of  barn 
and  return  without  following.  Inves¬ 
tigate  the  Star  Line  by  all  means. 


FREE 


PLANS  and 

CATALOG 


,  A Ah 


STARth.aU  NE 


Foremost  lit¬ 
ter  and  feed 
carriers— pat¬ 
ent  dumping 
and  returning 


Send  rough  sketch  of  your  barn  layout —  *• 

we  will  send  free  detail  plans  and  es-  S 
timate  showing  how  much  it  would  S  v. 

S  Lv*V° 


cost  to  equip  your  barn.  Full 
particulars  —  free  —  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  drop  us  a  postal,  f 


lUlNT-HELM-f  ERR1S  *  CO. 


.11-4 


March  23, 


BARREL  SMOKE  HOUSE. 

The  Boy  of  the  House  has  made  a 
sketch  of  a  home-made  smoke  house. 
It  is  so  simple  that  it  explains  itself. 
The  bottom  barrel  is  larger  than  the 


A  BARREL  SMOKE  HOUSE.  Fig.  145. 


upper  one.  I  don’t  know  where  he  got 
the  idea,  but  it  works  to  a  charm. 
When  in  use  cover  with  something 
heavy.  You  will  notice  the  bottom  bar¬ 
rel  rests  on  sticks,  and  the  smoke  fire 
is  in  a  large  kettle.  mrs.  z.  t.  c. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  ICE  BOX. 

IT.  A.  D.,  Ontario,  page  237,  asks  how  to 
build  refrigerator.  He  can  do  it,  but  it  is 
a  nice  job  to  do  satisfactorily,  and  hard  to 
describe  in  detail.  Why  not  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ice  box — not  so  ornamental  and  in 
some  points  less  convenient — but  much 
simpler  and  better  in  others?  This  is  one 
way  :  Build  a  good  strong  box,  smooth  in¬ 
side,  say  3x2x1  foot  10  inches  deep  for  an 
ordinary  family.  Ship  lap  is  good  enough 
lumber.  Build  another  box  10  inches  longer, 
10  wide  and  five  deeper,  or  three  feet  10 
inches  by  two  feet  10  inches  by  two  feet 
three  inches,  inside  measurements  in  both 
boxes.  Bottoms  and  corners  of  each  box 
to  be  well  fortified  with  cleats  outside  to 
give  strength  and  rigidity.  A  small  hole 
for  one-fourth-inch  lead  drain  pipe  should 
be  bored  in  each  box,  one  inch  each  way 
from  inside  corner  of  smaller  box  and  six 
inches  each  way  from  corresponding  inside 
corner  of  large  box.  Small  box  should  be 
lined  with  good  galvanized  iron  nine  inches 
up  from  the  bottom — Water-tight  except 
where  drain  pipe  is  to  enter  it.  Just  above 
galvanized  lining  fasten  l%x2-inch  cleats 
on  opposite  sides  on  which  to  rest  remov¬ 
able  wood  slat  trays.  Slip  drain  pipe  up 
through  bottom  of  large  box  five  or  six 
inches.  Cover  bottom  of  large  box  with 
mineral  wool  four  inches  deep,  pressed  down 
firm  and  even.  Place  small  box  upon  this 
inside  large  box,  passing  drain  pipe  up 
through  corner  hole  in  bottom  of  small 
box.  Solder  it  tight  and  flush  to  galvan¬ 
ized  lining.  Then  fill  side  and  end  spaces 
between  boxes  (four-inch  space  on  all  four 
sides)  with  mineral  wool  tamped  down 
evenly.  Cover  over  the  upper  openings  be¬ 
tween  boxes  with  white  pine  strips  lightly 
tacked  so  as  to  be  easily  removable.  Make 
a  shallow  box,  three  inches  deep  inside, 
nearly  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole.  Fill 
with  mineral  wool  and  hang  on  hinges  as  a 
cover — or  better,  use  no  hinges  but  tack  a 
lxl-incli  strip  along  the  back  top  edge  of 
larger  box  for  the  cover  to  butt  against  to 
prevent  its  slipping  back.  This  cover  will 
be  heavy,  but  can  be  easily  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  by  a  light  tackle,  with  block  hung 
overhead  and  fall  hooked  to  front  middle  of 
cover.  Weight  the  free  end  of  the  rope 
with  a  small  sand  bag  just  heavy  enough  to 
balance  cover  and  hold  it  in  any  position. 
Put  the  whole  thing  down  cellar,  ud  garret, 
in  the  wood  shed  or  out  doors ;  protect 
from  rain  and  sunshine  (never  mind 
draughts).  Fill  with  block  ice  to  top  of 
galvanized  lining,  slip  in  the  trays,  put  in 
your  foodstuff  and  let  down  the  cover, 
which  must  rest  evenly  and  tight,  and  you 
will  have  an  ice  box  easily  and  cheaply 
made,  easy  to  clean  and  the  best  “keeper” 
for  ice  and  food  you  ever  saw. 

Set  box  up  a  little  off  floor  so  a  shallow 
pan  can  be  slipped  under  the  drip  if  there 
is  no  drain  there,  and  cant  the  whole  a 
very  little  so  the  melting  ice  will  flow  off 
through  the  drain  pipe.  Keep  the  pipe 
straight,  not  curved  or  trapped,  to  avoid 
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clogging.  Inside  wood  work  can  be  white¬ 
washed  as  often  as  you  please  to  keep  it 
sweet.  Mineral  wool  is  not  expensive  and 
is  by  far  the  best  insulation  for  ice  boxes 
or  refrigerators — does  not  gather  damp  or 
rot  wood  and  holds  “dead”  air  perfectly ; 
can  be  bought  from  dealers  in  bags.  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  these  hold ;  about  four 
bags  would  be  enough  for  box  described,  and 
more.  D- 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Keeping  Maple  Syrup. 

If  J.  M.,  page  171,  will  see  to  it  that  the 
maple  syrup  weighs  11  pounds  to  the  gallon 
without  the  tin  can,  which  usually  weighs 
around  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  and  will 
then  put  it  in  any  cool  place,  such  as  down 
cellar,  as  is  done  with  preserves,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  either  during 
Summer  or  Winter.  If  the  syrup  weighs 
less  than  11  pounds  per  gallon,  and  much 
that  is  on  the  market  does,  it  will  not  keep 
through  warm  weather,  and  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  weighs  more  than  this  it  is  very 
likely  to  crystallize  to  sugar  in  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  Syrup  that  has  started  to 
work  can  be  brought  to  a  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  boiling,  adding  hot  water  at  first 
if  necessary,  and  skimming  all  foreign 
matters  from  the  top,  a  process  that  may 
be  hastened  by  adding  about  a  small  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  to  a  gallon  or  so  of  syrup 
when  it  is  boiling,  and  while  for  a  minute 
or  so  it  will  look  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  spoiled  it  will  clarify  the  syrup  nicely 
and  seems  to  gather  all  the  scum  into  a 
convenient  thick  mass  easy  to  remove. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  thomas  steele. 

Replying  to  inquiry  about  keeping  maple 
syrup,  will  give  my  way,  which  has  proved 
successful  for  many  years.  First  the  in¬ 
quirer  must  be  sure  lie  has  good  straight 
31-pound  (to  the  gallon)  syrup,  then  when 
cold  and  well  settled,  get  the  regular  gallon 
tin  cans  such  as  are  used  for  shipping  it  in, 
fill  them  full,  screw  on  cap  and  put  them 
in  some  cool  dark  room,  not  a  cellar.  1  am 
now  eating  syrup  two  years  old,  kept  in 
that  way,  that  is  as  good  as  new. 

Vermont.  w.  c.  uaymond. 

“J.  M.”  on  page  171,  asks  how  to  keep 
maple  syrup  during  Summer  and  Winter 
without  souring.  After  we  have  boiled 
down  the  sap  to  syrup  which  is  220  degrees 
F.  and  weighs  11  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
which  two  factors  amount  to  a  large  con¬ 
sideration  for  good  maple  syrup,  in  this 
locality  we  allow  it  to  cool  and  then  put 
it  up  in  gallon  cans  or  jugs.  Smaller  cans 
or  jugs  can  be  used,  but  must  be  filled  to  lie 
airtight.  Some  folks  use  bottles.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  using  these  is  that  they  have  small 
necks  and  it  is  easier  to  empty  in  syrup 
decanters  and  to  force  the  air  out.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  it  souring  after  you  have 
opened  a  can  as  long  as  you  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place.  The  smaller  amount  you  use  per 
day,  the  smaller  should  be  the  receptacle 
for  storing  your  syrup.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  252,  “Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,”  of  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains 
much  valuable  information  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  who  handles 
maple  sugar  or  syrup.  A.  G.  woodruff. 

New  York. 


Buy  a  Buckeye  Ditcher  and 
Make  Money  for  Yourself 

EVERY  farm  hand  is  ambitious  to  engage 
in  some  business  that  will  enable  him 
to  make  money  for  himself. 

You  cannot  continue  working  for  some 
other  man  at  so  much  a  month,  giving  him 
the  profits  on  your  labor,  and  expect  to 
accumulate  any  money  and  be  independent. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  honest  work  you 
can  build  up  a  substantial  business  of  your 
own  and  make  $2,000  a  year  digging  ditches 
for  farmers  with  the 

BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER 

Every  farmer  now  demands  machine-made 
ditches  because  they  are  truer,  perfect  to 
grade,  and  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  hand-made  ditches. 

Yourself  and  a  boy  and  a  BUCKEYE 
TRACTION  DITCHER  can  dig  from 
100  to  150  rods  of  ditch  a  day  and  make 
from  $15  to  $18  while  doing  it. 

“BUCKEYE  DITCHERS” 

are  made  with  either  steam  or  gasoline  power. 

Let  us  help  you  get  into  this  paying  busi¬ 
ness  right  away.  You  can  pay  for  the 
DITCHER  the  first  year.  As  soon  as  you 
buy  one  your  bank  account  will  begin  to 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Write  to-day  for 
catalogue  No.  3  and  further  particulars. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


NEW-YORKER 


E.  A.Vandor- 
vort’s,  Sidney, 
N.Y.,  prize¬ 
winning  COWS. 
L  Raised  onSchu- 
:  maclier  Cali 
Meal. 


Are  Raised  on  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

What  better  evidence  could  you  ask  that 
it  is  the  best  feed  for  your  calves?  Costs 

very  little;  is  much  cheaper  than  milk;  produces 
great  results.  Experts  at  State  Agriculture  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  the  world’s  greatest  dairymen  en- 
thusiastically  endorse  it.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Stevens  Brothers  Company,  Liverpool,  NewYork, owners  and  breed¬ 
ers  World’s  Champion  senior  two-year-old  and  senior  three-year-old 
heifers  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL. 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  Lacona,  New  York  owners  and  breeders  world’s 
champion  junior  two-year-old,raised  on  SCHUMACHER  GALr  Al-hAI-*. 

Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  home  of  Dolly  Dimple, 
the  world’s  greatest  record-breaking  Guernsey  cow. 

Bine  Label  Dairy  Farm,  Winslow,  Ill.,  home  of 

,  Pietertje,  grandson  of  world’s  champion  cow,  raised  on  bOHUMAcrit-K. 

CALF  MEAL.  .  ^  . 

A.  W.  Hillis  &  Sons,  South  Worcester,  New  York,  winner  92  first  prizes  in 
[  10  shows  last  year,  with  calves  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MLAL. 

SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL 

contains  the  essential  elements  to  produce  bone, 

‘  tissue,  strong  constitutions,  large  frames  and  healthy 
growth.  Give  your  calves  the  right  start  by  using  Schu¬ 
macher  Calf  Meal  and  develop  them  into  record-break¬ 
ing,  profit-producing  stock.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
If  he  does  not  have  it, write  us.  Accept  no  substitutes, 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago 


New  York  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin 
No.  304 

"SCHUMACHER  CALF 
MEAL  seems  to  be  the  best 
substitute  for  skimmed  milk 
on  the  market  today.” 

Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

Professor  J.  B.  Lindsay,  in 
a  lecture  stated : 

*■  Experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  calf  meals  and  even 
one  of  my  own  mixture,  but 
none  of  them  gave  as  good 
results  as  SCHUMACHER 
CALF  MEAL.” 

Maryland  Agricultural 
College 

“  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 
has  given  us  very  good  satis¬ 
faction.” 

North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

“  The  results  of  feeding 
Schumacher  Calf  Meal  were 
very  satisfactory.” 


w  r  a  t  t  1X1  K<f  a  mrf  TTkTi  When  properly  pulverized  and  evenly  distributed  over  the 
1/  111  I  W  n{  VI  AVI  I  n  r.  ground,  manure  is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer 
V  ZalJvLLl  UI  IwlxaiUJAVU  that  can  used.  The  additional  crops  produced  will 

ordinarily  more  than  pay  for  the  spreader  each  year  it  is  used.  Besides  much  labor  is  saved. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


Spreading  is  generally  done  when  ground  is 
rough;  large  and  heavy  loads  are  usually  hauled. 

Success  spreaders  are  built  to  withstand 
severest  tests.  Firmly  mortised,  trussed  and 
bolted  frame,  is  made  of  second  growth  ash 


the  Success  reduce  the  draft  at  least  one  horse 
and  add  years  of  life.  They  insure  all  shafts 
“  running  in  line  and  retaining  oil. 

Success  Spreaders  are  the  lightest 
draft  spreaders  on  the  market. 


Cold  rolled  steel  axles  are  large  in  diameter. 
Steel  wheels,  made  to  withstand  ammonia  in 
manure,  are  almost  universally  used.  Wood 
wheels  furnished  when  specially  ordered. 

Roller  Bearings 

Seven  complete  sets  of  roller  bearings  on 


Beater  Starts  Free 

Throwing  machine  in  gear  slides  beater 
back  out  of  load.  When  the  machine  starts, 
the  beater  is  free.  It  is  revolving  when 
load  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Thus  strain 
is  off  the  beater  as  well  as  the  pull  necessary 
to  start  the  load  greatly  reduced. 


Get  This  Book.  Be  sure  to  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them,”  if  you  do  not  already  have  one.  Answers  every  question  concerning  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements.  To  get  our  latest  Spreader  Book,  ask  for  package  No.  S33. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 


/•As  Low  as  $1<K 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  In  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 


Saw 


Hertzler&Zook 

Portable  Wood 

is  positively  cheapest  and  best-  Guaranteed  1 
year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 
“““D  Strictly  factory  prices— you  save  job- 
8  1  Q  here’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 


per  day 


draws  it  on  immediately  machine 
starts — ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
If  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogne. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Free  Trial 

FREIGHT  PAID 

We  will  send  you  any  one  of  our  44  year 
famous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  If 
mill  Is  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  end 
of  trial,  you  can  return  same  at  OUR  EXPENSE. 

Bold  direct  from  factory  to  user.  23  styles,  rang¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  20  horse  power,  to  select  from. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

make  and  save  big  money  wherever  used  for  grinding  com 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain  separately  or  mixed ; 
table  meal,  SHUCK  and  KAFFIR  CORN,  fine,  medium  | 
or  coarse ;  also  grind  soft  and  wet  corn.  Our  free  trial  and 
guarantee  absolutely  protect  you.  Wealsohandle  Engines. 
Cutters,  Shellers,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  E.  3740  Filbert  St., Phila. 

Dept.  T,  3709  So.  Ashland  f 
Chicapo,  Illinois 


I  Ave. 


,Pa. 


PATENTS 


•that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  &  IIow 

_ _ _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents”  A  112-p.  Guide  Fro.  1  Free  report  as  to  pat¬ 
entability.  E.  E.  Ykooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  F  St.  Wash,  D.  C.  I 


—99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELTRIA,  OHIO 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Net  owners  25  £  to  100# 
investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  “Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York- 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  runniug  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hvdraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Work3 
itself,  bvself  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 


ivn  c  Cl  J  c  a .  i  ..  - - - - - -  . 

.  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.  P6hes 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offered  for  one  invention. 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers,  Journals. 

Paten*  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

9W  P.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


1912. 
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The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  seventeenth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  1,982  eggs  laid  during  the  week. 
This  is  over  57.7  per  cent  for  all  the 
birds  in  the  contest,  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing  for  the  last  week  in  February. 
Those  remarkable  White  Leghorns  from 
England  are  still  at  the  head  with  321 
eggs  to  their  credit,  the  second  place 
being  held  by  E.  S.  Edgerton’s  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds  with  270,  and  F.  G. 
Yost’s  White  Leghorns  hold  third  place 
with  266.  Woodside  Poultry  Farms’ 
White  Wyandotte  pullet  No.  5  laid  two 
eggs  in  one  day,  one  egg  at  $  A.  M. 
and  another  at  2  P.  M.  O.  Wilson’s 
Buff  Orpington  No.  1  pullet  laid  20  eggs 
in  21  days,  No.  5  in  same  pen  laying  19 
in  the  same  time.  Five  pullets  laid 
seven  eggs  each  during  the  week.  The 
largest  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  week 
was  29  by  L.  O.  Keeton’s  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  the  S.  C.  Reds  of  Colonial 
Farm  laying  28,  and  the  S.  C.  Reds  of 
Bro.  Wilfred  of  Quebec  laying  27.  Four 
other  pens  laid  26  each. 

The  30  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid 
501,  an  average  of  16.7  for  each  pen.  The 
Buff  Orpingtons  averaged  27  eggs  per 
pen;  the  White  Orpingtons  21.8;  the 
S.  C.  Reds  22.2;  the  R.  C.  Reds  20; 
the  White  Wyandottes  19;  the  White  P. 
Rocks  22;  the  Barred  Rocks  18;  the 
Buff  Leghorns  18.3.  The  breeds  of 
which  but  one  pen  was  entered  laid  all 
the  way  from  eight  to  23  eggs  per  pen. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Scoville  of  Connecticut  en¬ 
tered  hens  instead  of  pullets,  and  his 
pen  of  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  have  kept 
well  to  the  front,  having  laid  234  eggs 
to  date,  21  during  the  last  week.  As 
everybody  supposes  that  pullets  lay 
more  eggs  the  first  year  than  they  ever 
do  afterward  (and  as  a  general  thing 
this  is  true),  the  performance,  of  these 
hens  is  worthy  of  note.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  hold  that  hens’  eggs  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  hatching  than  pullets'  eggs ;  some 
breeders  won’t  use  pullets’  eggs  at  all 
for  hatching,  and  I  have  had  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  specially  requesting  that 
no  pullet  eggs  be  sent,  and  afterward 
expressions  of  great  satisfaction  with 
the  result.  If  pullets  are  held  back  the 
first  year  by  scanty  feed  and  little  meat 
and  the  next  year  fed  a  liberal  ration, 
doubtless  they  would  lay  more  eggs  the 
second  year  than  the  first,  and  the  eggs 
be  more  satisfactory  for  hatching. 

The  eighteenth  week,  February  28  to 
March  5,  shows  a  gain  of  just  100  eggs 
over  the  seventeenth  week.  The  lead¬ 
ing  pens  are  Thomas  Barron’s  White 
Leghorns  with  344  eggs ;  E.  S.  Edger¬ 
ton’s  R.  C.  Reds  with  295  eggs;  F.  G. 
Yost’s  White  Leghorns  with  290;  How¬ 
ard  Steel’s  S'.  C.  Reds  with  284,  and 
Bunker  Hill  Farms’  S.  C.  Reds  with 
283.  Of  the  five  leading  pens,  three 
are  R.  I.  Reds.  The  Buff  Orpingtons 
of  O.  Wilson  win  the  silver  medal  for 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  114  out  of  a  possible  145,  being 
78.6  per  cent.  E.  S.  Edgerton’s  Reds 
win  the  bronze  medal  with  105  eggs, 
or  72.4  per  cent,  and  the  pen  of  L.  O. 
Keeton’s  White  Orpingtons  take  the 
third  place  with  104  eggs.  The  fourth 
place  was  a  tie,  Hans  Robert’s  White  P. 
Rocks  and  Brother  Wilfred’s  R.  I.  Reds 
having  laid  103  eggs  by  each  pen.  The 
entire  flock  averaged  58  per  cent  of  the 
possible  total.  This  is  pretty  good  lay¬ 
ing,  but  "not  more  than  good  flocks  at 
home  are  now  doing. 

The  Orpingtons  are  making  a  very 
good  record.  One  pullet  has  laid  27 
eggs  in  28  days,  two  of  Gilbert  & 
Moore’s  White  Orpingtons  laid  every 
day,  seven  eggs  each  in  the  week,  and 
one  of  L.  O.  Keeton’s  Orpingtons  laid 
seven,  as  did  one  White  Wyandotte  and 
one  White  P.  Rock.  At  present  there 
is  only  one  broody  hen,  but  very  soon 
the  record  of  the  American  breeds  will 
show  considerable  falling  off  on  this 
account.  Whether  the  absence  of  male 
birds  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
amount  of  broodiness  is  a  question  that 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  deter¬ 
mine.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Buying  Baby  Chicks. 

Intending  to  buy  500  baby  chicks,  I  have 
written  to  some  of  your  advertisers,  and 
was  told  that  payments  would  have  to  be 
made,  onc-half  when  being  ordered,  and  the 
other  half  before  chicks  are  sent.  Is  this  all 
right,  and  is  this  customary?  J.  a.  r. 

Terryville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  only  fair  that  a  deposit  at  least 
should  be  made  when  ordering  baby  chicks, 
since  these  have  to  be  shipped  directly  from 
the  incubator  when  hatched  and  delay  or 
refusal  on  the  part  of  a  purchaser  to  take 
the  chicks  hatched  for  him  would  result  in 
loss  to  the  breeder.  For  your  own  protec¬ 
tion  you  should  order  only  from  some 
breeder  whom  you  know  to  be  responsible, 
or  from  one  who  advertises  in  a  journal 
willing  to  protect  its  readers  from  dishonest 
advertisers.  M.  b.  d. 

Mixed  Hatching. 

Is  it  feasible  to  hatch  turkey  and  hen’s 
eggs,  or  two  distiuct  breeds  of  chickens,  in 
an  incubator  at  the  same  time?  w.  E.  c. 

Ansonia,  Conn. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible,  though  perhaps 
hardly  advisable,  to  hatch  turkey  eggs  in 
an  incubator,  but  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  machine  alone  and  not  with  hen’s  eggs, 
as  the  latter  hatch  one  week  earlier,  and 
cause  rather  violent  fluctuations  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  incubator  while  hatching. 
Eggs  from  different  varieties  of  hens  may 
be  hatched  together,  though  even  then  it  is 
preferable  to  keep  the  white  eggs  and  the 
thicker-shelled  brown  ones  separate. 

M.  B.  D. 

Scaly  Leg. 

I  saw  two  days  ago  that  my  chickens’ 
legs  were  getting  scaly.  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy?  I  have  put  on  kerosene  oiL 

Covert,  Mich.  w.  s.  p. 

Rough  or  scaly  legs  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  parasitic  mite  living 
beneath  the  scales  on  a  fowl's  shanks,  and 
spreading  from,  one  to  another  on  the 
perches.  They  may  be  comparatively  easily 
disposed  of  by  the  thorough  use  of  kerosene. 
This  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  made  by  adding  as  much  kerosene, 
to  vaseline  as  the  latter  will  take  up  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  soft,  or  the  kerosene  may 
be  applied  directly  by  filling  an  empty  to¬ 
mato  can  with  the  liquid  and  holding  each 
fowl’s  legs  fn  it  for  a  few  seconds.  Either 
procedure  may  have  to  be  repeated  to  effect 
a  complete  cure.  M.  b.  d. 

An  Egg-Eating  Dog. 

Will  someone  tell  me  what  will  cure  dogs 
of  the  egg-sucking  or  eating  habit?  Every 
dog  we  get  will  do  it  when  they  are  other¬ 
wise  good.  Is  there  any  remedy?  Any 
dog  will  spon  eat  more  egg3  than  he  is 
worth.  r.  h.  B. 

Elioak,  Md. 

I  have  never  owned  an  egg  eating  dog, 
but  had  I  one  I  should  try  the  following 
remedy :  Remove  the  contents  of  several 

eggs  through  small  holes  made  in  the  ends, 
and  fill  the  shells  with  a  paste  made  from 
the  strongest  mustard  obtainable.  Carefully 
remove  all  traces  of  mustard  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  shells  and  smear  them  with 
some  grease  especially  palatable  to  the  dog. 
After  having  tied  the  dog  up  without  food 
for  about  12  hours  to  give  him  a  robust 
appetite,  remove  all  good  eggs  from  the 
hen’s  nests  and  replace  them  with  a  few  of 
the  spiced  ones.  Then  release  the  dog  to 
seek  his  accustomed  lunch.  Should  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  fail  to  cure  the  dog  of  his 
taste  for  high  living  I  should  give  him  to 
some  neighbor  who  also  kept  hens,  but  who 
naturally  having  less  affection  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  than  myself  would  probably  succeed  in 
effecting  a  radical  cure.  At  present  prices 
eggs  are  worth  even  more  than  dogs. 

M.  B.  D. 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new. 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  Is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
(dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CPflC  #1*511.  *-l>n  and  >3.00  per  setting. 
tuUv  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J . 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HofPs  Day-Old  Chicks  Are  Hatched  Brim  Full 
of  Vitality,  and  Are  Bound  to  Live  and  Grow. 

My  Block  is  bred  for  bis  epgproduction  as  well  asexnibi- 
tion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy  laying;  oflarg’e  white  eggs 
that  bring  top  prices.  I  have  had  more  than  20  years* 
experience  in  artificial  incubation,  and  by  closely  studying 
the  breeding  and  hatching,  under  the  moat  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 

Chicks  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

I  also  have  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggsforhatching.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  my  reasonable  prices  on  chicks 
and  eggs. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J 


Si  C«  B.  Leghorn Bred  ,or  eoos— Hatching  eggs 

!*'  j  from  selected  yearling 

breeders,  $2.00  per  13.  Pine/  Grove  Farm,  Chestertown.Md. 

S.  C,  W.  LEGHORNS-S,BSSEpD.tE»f; 

10  per  cent  gratis  to  insure  fertility:  $50.00  per  M. 
Chicks  after  April  15th,  $12.00  per  hundred. 

E.  H,  PLANK,  Route  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Standard  Bred  S.  C.  W,  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  a  specialty.  Fertility  guaranteed. 
J.  O.  VOOUHEES . GROTON,  N.  Y. 

inn  PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS,  S.  C. 
1 19  IB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  YOUNG  STRAIN, 
w  $L00  an<I  $L25  each.  Sold  yards.  Must 
Vacate  April  1.  Fred  D.  Sutliff,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

CRfiC  Eor  Hatching,  from  hardy  Northern  grown 
LUUO  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  at  farmers’ prices. 
Write  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Box  K,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 

I  ivinp*  Fcro-  Marhinpq  R-  c-  Buff  Leghorns:  most 

Llf  lllg  L55  !VI  a  Is  II I II  CO  hardy  and  beautiful  fowl. 
Eggs— 15  for  $1.00.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

oc  nnn  single  comb  white  leghorn 

LOl  UUU  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 
lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

E0119  FOR  HATCHING  and  IUBY  CHICKS— Front  range  crown 
2-year-old  hens  ami  mature  cocks  of  the  best  strains  obtain¬ 
able.  Whito  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  ami  Emden  Geese; 
B.  Leghorns,  Barred  ltocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  It.  C.  Reds. 
A  few  breeders  at  all  times.  Give  ns  your  order:  we  will  plcaso 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YAliDS,  R.  D.  21,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  L. 

Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D,  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

RaVtV  S' C’ Leghorns,  Barred 

l  Ddoy  UniCKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  Prom  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
•  breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y, 


Baby  Chicks 


Famous  Laying  Strain 

$1;  Cockorels,  $2.  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  N™“lE' 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

ftUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 

U  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— $1 .50  per 
setting:  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-010 
CHICKS—  S15. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  I.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
nens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotations’ 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Write  at  once  if  you  wish  eggs  for  hatching  or 
Baby  Clucks  from  oar  ‘‘Mammotii  Utility"  strain 
of  heaviest  layers  and  the  most  successful  and 
probably  the  best  known  egg  farm  on  Long  Island. 

Upon  a  good  foundation  build  success, 

Prices  the  cheapest — Qualify  the  best. 
TIIOItNFIIAVEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Slielter  Island  Heights,  N.Y. 

Rflhv  r.hirL'C  Flora  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
uauJ  V111CIYS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsbnrg-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 

If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirknp  Bros.,  Props.  Mattitnck,  L.I..N.Y. 

S.  C.  W,  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  K 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N  J. 

RUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS— S.  C.  B.  L  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 

D  15.  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown.  I’ a. 

0  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Kstab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc..  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

Baby  Chicks— S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

S10  per  hundred— from  eggs  produced  by  our  own 
hens;  50  to  60#  winter  layers;  free  range  over  25 
acres.  Eggs  for  hatching  and  breeding  stock. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  :  ;  HILLSDALE,  N.  J. 

DanoldsTarm  EGG 


UATru  BUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

.  -  ■  -  —  I  V*n  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  tiescribing  our  common  sense 
pritcticnl  poultry,  the  result  of 
14  years  breetllnir,  egg-lnycrs. 
'Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  111a- 
ituring,  large,  healthy  ltocks,  $2 a  doz. 
Danolri's  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  19,  Albion, N.Y. 


ARRED  ROCKS,  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  Toulouse 
Geese.  Bred-to-lay  strains.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


B 


BIG  BARRED  ROCKS 

very  hardy,  plump  breasts;  yellow  skin.  Cockerels, 
$3,  $4  and  $5.  Pullets,  $2.  $3,  $4  and  $5  each.  Eggs, 

$2  per  13.  LAMBERT  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Apponauo.  R.  I. 


B 


ARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.00  per  15,  $4.50  per  100.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  Catalog  free.  J.  W.  Dail,  Cambridge,  Md. 


RARRFD  ROCKS-25  Large  Utility  Cocker- 
DmVIVIbLF  IS.UGJYD  olSt  $2  to  $3  each.  Eggs, 

$1  per  15.  $4  50  per  100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING. 
Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
W .  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From,  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  8.  BRIAN,  Mt.  kisco,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$6.00  per  100.  T  TI  mTmE" 


Hatching  Eggs,  thir¬ 
teen  for  $1.00. 
J.  H.  FRIEDEL,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  &  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  *5;  Farm  Kan  go 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.3, 


Mammoth  Imperial 


PEKIN  DUCKS 


AFTON  FARM  PEKINS  are 

prize  winners  (see 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  awards)  and  market 
toppers.  Last  year  500  hens  averaged  over  149  eggs 
perhen!  Get  stock  from  Afton  Farm.  Itmeans  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  for  ''Facis  From  Afton  Farm,”  today— now. 

AFTON  FARM,  Box  D-l,  YARDLEY,  PA. 


COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — W.  Orpingtons  and  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  bred  from  excellent  laying  strains. 

WILPEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewickley  Heights,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


JOCOY  Originated  the  R.  I.  WHITES 

MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

They  lead  the  reds  for  quick  maturing,  are  better 
layers,  and  are  easier  to  breed.  Booklet  FREE. 

J.  A.  JOCOY,  Townada,  Pa. 


0(1  KGHS  $1.00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prizo  Poul- 
ZU  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 

pnill  TRYMFII"7?en(i  2c  stamP  for  Illustrated 
r»cT  nniJr!?.!  **  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

RANGE  BRED  FOR  BUSINESS— Stamina,  fertility — Rose 
Comb  Reds,  200- egg  strain.  Eggs,  by  settings, 
12 cents  each;  by  100s,  8  cents.  Sicilian  Buttercups, 
18  cents  and  15  cents.  GOBI  &  SON,  ULSTER,  PA. 


PRIZE- WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 
*  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 

and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Kggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

GEO.  H.  LeFEVKK,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


R. I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
a  Mating  list  on  request. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  FARMERS  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  '1HOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


SHE?-  SILVER  &  PARTRIDGE 
,  WYANDOTTES.  Good  laying  strains. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Write  me  your 
wauts.  J.H.  zlMMER,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


— CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
eggs  for  sale— $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-claps,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  Stock.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordvllle,  N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLE  0  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers— bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
ElSKNHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-,™, if  .££* 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Snow-White  Wyandottes  Thoroughbred  and 


cuiar  free. 


bred  to  lay.  Cir 
Goldenrod  Farm,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


EGCS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
13  for$i.25,  26  for$2.oo.  Every 
body  write  for  Frefi  Illus 
trated  Fruit  Tree  and  Poultry  Catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSE  KIES 
F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.  Box  2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

KEAN’S  WHITE  WAYANDOTTES 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Kggs  $1  lor  13;  $3.50  for  52;  $6  for  100. 
K.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  STANLKY,  N.  Y. 


While  Orpingtons  f™, Ztllli  SSSL 

for  salo  at  reasonable  price.  Stock  comes  from 
one  of  America’s  leading  strains  of  winners.  Will 
sacrifice  on  account  of  removal.  Also  have  eggs  at 
$1.50  and  $3  00  a  setting,  from  carefully  selected 
pens.  L.  C.  GALBRAITH,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
Ft.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  GO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


c. 

200  EOGr 
cL  O  lx  i 


X. 

STILAXTST 
Eggs  for 


3Z>  a  y  O  1  el  C  li  i  x  I  Eggs  for  Hatcliiiig 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched  in  I  Eggs  from  vigorous,  fresh-air 

Mammoth  Incubator.  I  housed  stock. 

Placo  Your  Orders  fox*  Chix  Wow 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FITEE. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MASS. 
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March  23, 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  HENHOUSE. 

I  built  a  henhouse  on  the  open-front  model, 
southeast  exposure,  40  feet  long  and  16 
feet  wide,  five  feet  high  on  the  sides  and 
7%  feet  at  the  highest  place,  running  from 
the  sides  up  seven  and  nine  feet  respectively. 
The  material  I  used  was  posts  and  just 
enough  lumber  to  keep  the  frame  together, 
and  for  covering  the  three  sides  and  the 
roof  I  used  one-inch  wire  mesh  on  which 
I  placed  a  composition,  the  principal  part 
of  which  is  rubber,  which  comes  in  rolls 
like  the  tan  roofing  paper.  I  would  like  to 
get  a  suggestion  from  you  how  to  fix  the 
inside  so  as  to  have  everything  handy  and 
convenient ;  what  partitions  to  make,  how 
to  place  the  roosts,  nest  boxes,  etc. 

Koeltztown,  Mo.  a.  s. 

As  my  own  house  is  practically  of 
the  same  size  as  yours,  40  by  16,  and 
has  been  arranged  in'side  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  make  things  convenient  for 
caring  for'  my  hens  along  with  the  other 
farm  work,  I  will  try  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  its  arrangement.  I  divided  it 
off  into  four  pens,  each  10  feet  wide, 
with  wire  partitions  going  all  the  way 
to  the  peak.  The  doors  leading  from 
one  pen  to  another  are  set  in  the  parti¬ 
tions  one  foot  from  the  front,  and 
swung  to  allow  six  inches  above  the 
floor  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  litter.  I  have  noticed  that  a 
number  of  writers  recommend  the  par¬ 
titions  be  boarded  so  as  to  avoid  drafts 
and  allow  a  place  for  locating  the 
roosts  of  two  pens  back  to  back  to 
keep  the  hens  warmer.  Now  here  in 
Maryland  and  with  you  in  Missouri,  I 
believe  that  wire  partitions  are  better, 
especially  for  the  hot  weather,  although 
I  admit  this  leaves  much  less  room 
for  arranging  roosts,  etc.,  in.  With  a 
tight-built  house  and  open  front  with 
muslin  curtains  to  be  lowered  in  very 
cold  or  stormy  weather,  I  have  kept 
my  hens  comfortable  in  the  very  coldest 
weather  of  the  past  Winter,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  has  been  as  a  rule  good, 
and  I  have  had  only  one  or  two  very 
mild  cases  of  cold  or  “snuffles.”  I 
really  think  it  pays  though,  if  you  have 
many  cold  east  rains  to  build  the  open 
side  of  your  house  up  two  feet,  and 
have  the  muslin  curtains  stretched  on 
light  frames  so  that  when  they  are 
needed,  they  will  fit  snug  however 
much  the  wind  is  blowing  or  the  rain 
beating  in.  This  arrangement  leaves 
about  only  the  back  wall,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  house  for  the  fixtures.  I 
placed  my  roosting  platforms  against 
this  back  wall  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  and  three  feet  above  the  floor. 
This  lets  in  plenty  of  light  under  the 
platform  and  gives  that  much  more 
scratching  room.  The  platforms  I 
built  three  feet  wide,  with  a  three- 
inch  strip  nailed  all  the  way  around 
the  edges,  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  tray. 
This  I  kept  filled  up  with  sand,  raking 
the  manure  and  the  top  layer  off  from 
time  to  time.  This  saves  putting  fresh 
dirt  or  sand  in  to  absorb  the  manure 
every  week,  and  lasts  a  considerable 
time  without  filling.  This  I  'picked 
up  some  years  ago,  and  on  a  farm  at 
least  where  every  minute  counts  and 
you  still  want  to  keep  things  neat  and 
clean,  it  pays  well.  Above  the  platform, 

I  run  two  roosts  which  give  for  my 
Leghorns  20  feet  of  roosting  space, 
which  I  think  is  enough  for  the  40  hens 
that  I  kept  in  each  pen.  I  would  place 
the  roosts  about  six  inches  above  the 
platform,  so  that  you  can  rake  the 
droppings  out  from  under  them  handily. 
The  nests  I  suppose  might  be  arranged 
under  the  roosts,  but  after  shifting 
them  around  a  bit,  I  have  wound  up 
by  putting  them  against  the  front  of 
the  house,  which  as  I  have  said  is 
boarded  two  feet  up  from  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  nests  handy  to  get  at, 
to  your  right  as  you  go  from  one  pen 
to  the  next.  One  trouble  I  do  have, 
however,  as  resting  on  the  sill  and  very 
little  above  the  litter,  the  hens  will  get 
into  them  sometimes  and  scratch  them 
all  to  pieces.  By  raising  them  a  foot, 

I  think  I  will  remedy  the  trouble,  and 
still  have  them  handy  and  facing  away 
from  the  light. 

My  feed  hoppers  I  set  a  little  above 
the  litter,  and  with  their  backs  against 
the  partitions,  generally  tacking  them 


against  one  of  the  uprights.  For  water 
I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  use 
a  plain,  open  14-quart  pail,  hanging  it 
to  a  spike  that  is  driven  in  the  upright 
to  which  the  door  going  from  one  pen 
to  another  is  hinged.  So  when  I 
close  up  at  night,  I  pass  along  the  front 
of  the  house  gathering  my  eggs  from 
the  nests  at  my  left,  letting  down  what 
curtains  frames  I  need,  and  from  my 
right,  taking  up  the  water  pail  behind 
each  door.  If  you  use  a  dust  box  for 
your  hens,  put  it  in  the  sunniest  spot 
in  the  pen  possible,  just  so  you  don’t 
fall  over  every  time  you  cross  over 
to  the  roosts,  the  hoppers,  or  the  nest 
boxes.  When  it  comes  to  cleaning  out 
the  litter  in  the  pens,  I  raise  the  wire 
across  the  front,  which  instead  of  being 
nailed  tight  at  the  bottom,  has  been 
stretched  to  fit  over  ten-penny  nails 
driven  in  half-way.  I  suppose  a  better 
way  would  be  to  have  the  wire  stretched 
on  a  frame  that  should  fit  over  the 
front  of  each  pen,  and  be  hinged,  so 
that  you  could  attend  to  cleaning  each 
pen  out  by  itself.  Anyway  it  is  a  waste 
of  labor  to  handle  the  litter  more  than 
once — from  the  floor  of  the  house  into 
the  wagon.  R-  B- 


ALFALFA  NEEDED  FOR  SOILING. 

On  page  213  Mr.  Mills  discusses  a  soiling 
crop  system  for  New  York  State.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  good  so  far  .as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves 
out  the  most  important  crop  of  all  for  such 
purposes,  namely,  Alfalfa.  While  in  central 
New  York  the  last  week  of  last  July  I  was 
on  a  dairy  farm  where  the  manager  was 
soiling  about  70  head  of  cows.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  farm  at  that  time  or  that 
1  saw  growing  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
State  that  would  have  served  for  a  soiling 
crop  save  the  Alfalfa  they  were  feeding  at 
that  time.  Corn  was  too  immature  to  be 
valuable  for  such  purposes  and  it  was  too 
dry  for  anything  else  to  be  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  for  such  purposes.  Whilei  Mr.  Mills 
mentions  Alfalfa,  he  dismisses  it  so  quickly 
and  in  such  a  misleading  way  that  it  seems 
too  bad  to  let  such  impressions  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.  There  is  altogether  too  much  wilful 
ignorance  concerning  Alfalfa  literally  ram¬ 
pant  throughout  the  country  to-day.  The 
plant  has  been  with  us  long  enough  and 
there  have  been  so  many  successes  made 
with  it  on  all  kinds  of  soils  found  even 
in  New  York  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  success¬ 
fully  growing  it  anywhere  that  any  other 
kind  of  clover  can  be  grown.  The  failures 
that  have  been  made  in  growing  it  have 
been  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  of  the  few  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  growth  of  the  plant.  There 
must  be  soil  inoculation,  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  plant  can  do  well,  and  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  amount  of  fertility 
also.  Again  there  must  not  be  an  acid 
soil  for  it  to  grow'  in,  and  all  these  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  intelligently  mastered  by 
any  man  who  can  read  The  II.  N.-Yr.  six 
months  and  grasp  what  he  reads  about 
these  questions.  The  fact  is  Alfalfa  should 
be  the  large  factor  in  that  system  of  soiling 
crops.  It  costs  less  to  grow  it  than  prac¬ 
tically  any  of  the  crops  mentioned,  for  it 
has  to  be  seeded  so  seldom  that  the  cost 
of  seeding  is  an  inconsequential  item. 
An  occasional  disking  after  the  seeding  is 
two  or  three  years  old  is  practically  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  with  it  for  years 
except  cut  it  for  feed.  Again  it  is  not 
such  a  delicate  plant  that  it  cannot  stand 
cutting  only  at  just  such  times.  I  have 
begun  cutting  on  it  as  soon  as  it  wras  large 
enough  to  swing  a  scythe  through  and  it 
came  on  just  as  readily  as  it  did  when  I 
waited  till  the  precise  “psychological  mo¬ 
ment”  arrived  to  do  the  cutting.  With 
fields  large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  given  amount  of  stock  it  might  even  be 
possible  to  make  the  Alfalfa  serve  for 
practically  the  whole  soiling  ration,  for 
one  could  begin  early  enough  in  his  first 
cutting  so  that  by  the  time  he  had  gotten 
over  the  field  or  had  to  finish  cutting  the 

field  for  hay,  he  could  begin  over  again 

W'here  he  first  started  in.  This  would  save 

a  vast  amount  of  labor  as  well  as  expense 
for  seed  in  fitting  land  and  sowing  for 

most  of  the  crops  suggested  by  Mr.  Mills. 
Notice  two  things  in  connection  with  this 
concerning  Alfalfa  ;  first,  it  can  be  “suc¬ 
cessfully”  grow'n  on  any  well-drained  soil ; 
second,  it  can  be  cut  W'ithout  injury  to  the 
plant  at  almost  any  stage  of  the'  growth 
of  the  plant.  e.  M.  MOORE. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Mills  was  asked  to  tell 
W'liat  a  farmer  who  has  no  Alfalfa  now 
could  grow  this  year  to  help  carry  the 
cattle.  No  question  about  the  value  of 
Alfalfa  after  getting  it  started. 
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Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Afk  for  Catalog  No. 14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

WEEDSPORT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEE0SP0RT  HANDY  SILOS 
TWO  STYLES 

Hemlock,  Spruce,  Norway  Pine,  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

Our  Improved  Sflo  with  continuous  open¬ 
ing  door  front.  Has  air  and  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  close.  Diagram 
with  each  silo  gives  full  instructions 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  used. 

Prices  low  —  quality  high  —  construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  Licensed  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  627732. 

Write  for  Catalog — Box  83. 

The  Abram  Walrath  Co. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Plow 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 

Plowing  is  hard  work.  Don’t  afterward  lose  its 
benefits  by  using  a  poor  fertilizer.  Since  good  hard 
labor  is  necessary  to  get  the  land  ready,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  have  the  crop  fail  to  yield  its  best  at  harvest 
time  through  any  lack  of  fertility. 

Forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service,  the 
best  materials,  the  best  facilities  are  behind  every 
bag  of  Bowker’s  Fertilizer.  We  have  a  brand  to  fit 
every  crop  and  every  pocket  book. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  our  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

■DrHI7'ITT?T>  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
DU  W  IVlli  JLV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


FIRE  FROST  PROOF-NO  PAINT 

CEMENT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  THE  MATERIAL  OH 
S I LO  YOUR  OWN  FARM.  YOU  CAN  BUILD  WITH 
BLOCKS,,  COMMON  LABOR- QUALITY  BEING  IN 
YOUR  HANDS. 

g 

,,rn  EITHER  CEMENT  OR  THE  SILOS  CARRIES  HOOPS 

si  lo  LE  WITH  MALLEABLE  SCREW  COUPLINGS.  ENTIRELY 
BLOCKS  AROUND  THE  STRUCTURE. 

a 

FREIGHT  ALLOWED  TO  HOMETOWN 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  FROM  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

CEMENTS  TILE  SILO  CO.  KALAMAZOO  MICH 


nE  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  got 
rosults  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  Is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  hu  feature*  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  \V.  Koss  Co.(Est.  1850) 

Rox  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  Silos  on 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
other  firm  manufacturing  these 
goods, has  enabled  us  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 


catalog  on  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  ||  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


ff^You  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  ever  of¬ 
fered. 'Write  us  a  postal  for 
our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  "Silo  Profits.”  The 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
a  Bllo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  81  los  In  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
318  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

,  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
“  Bllo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm  <11# 
has  a  Unadilla  ]mM 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC  .  Unadilu,  N. 


The  FARMER’S  SON’S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  In¬ 
heritance!  Begin  now  to  prepare  for 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  great  opportunity 
awaits  you  In  Manitoba.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  or  Alberta,  where  you 
can  secure  a  free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW’S  THE  TIME 

—not  a  year  from  now, when  land 
will  be  higher.  The  profits  se¬ 
cured  from  the  a  b  n  n  d  a  n  t 
eropsof  Wheat,  Oats  andllar- 
ley,  as  well  as  cattle  raising  are  causing  a 
steady  advance  In  price.  Government  re¬ 
turns  showtliatthe  number  of  settlers 
in  Western  Canada  from  the  U.  S. 
during- the  last  year  was  upwards  of 
185,000  and  i migration  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

Many  farmers  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  160-acres  at  $3.00 
T  an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
'  schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 

For  pamphlet'  'I^istBestWest, "particulars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers’  rate  apply  Supt. 
Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Cr&ine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 
First  staves ;  then  a  layer  of  odorless.air- 
tight  sheathing  ;  outside,  a  continuous 
spiral  wooden  hoop.  No  iron  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  The  weather  can’tharm 
this  silo.  It’s  water-proof— air-proof— 
frost-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out. 
Write  for  catalog  of  details  today. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
G3  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


kSSSe-THE  ideal 

HOME  COUNTRY 

i  in  the  wide  territory  traversed  by  the  Southern  Ry. 
System.  From  the  high  lands  of  the  Appalachians,  with 
their  dry,  healthy  climate,  to  the  Piedmont  section,  with  its 
heavy  yielding  lands,  on  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
where  every  crop  thrives — somewhere  in  this  broad  territory 
you  can  find  a  place  just  suited  to  your  needs  and  means. 

Land  prices  range  from  $15  to  $50  per 
acre.  The  first  year’s  crop  often  more  than  returns 
the  purchase  price. 

All  grasses,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  known  to  the 
temperate  zone  thrive  in  the  Southeast.  Alfalfa  grows 
nearly  everywhere — 4  to  6  tons  per  acre  not  uncom¬ 
mon — $  1 5  to  $22  per  ton  paid  locally.  Apple  orchards 
net  $100  to  $500  an  acre.  Truck  gardening  yields 
$200  to  $400  per  acre — everything  else  in  proportion. 

The  Southeast  is  the  farmer’s  paradise. 

We  have  booklets  giving  full  information  of  conditions 
in  each  Southeastern  State.  Address 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agt. 

Southern  Railway,  Room 87 
^  Washington,  D.  C. 

.A  \ 
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l\lew  York  State  Farms 

We  will  sell  you  better  farm  and  orchard  proper¬ 
ties  (improved),  and  at  lower  prices,  in  New  York 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  More  money  is  made 
in  diversified  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  fruit  growing  in  New  York  than  in  other 
States.  We  know,  because  we  are  farmers.  Call 
on  us,  or  send  for  our  specimen  list  of  New  York 
farms.  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO..  Room  309, 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.; 


1912. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editoh's  Note. — Under  tbis  heading  we 
intend  to  have  discussed  questions  which 
particularly  interest  country  people.  We 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  our  correspond¬ 
ents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  think  hbout 
certain  things  which  interest  country  peo¬ 
ple.] 


GERMAN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Winter  agricultural  school  in 
America  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The 
different  States  are  trying  different 
methods.  The  agricultural  colleges 
have  established  Winter  courses,  and 
in  many  of  the  States  are  holding  ex¬ 
tension  agricultural  schools.  All  of 
these  methods  are  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  the  only  question  in 
regard  to  them  is  whether  they  cannot 
be  improved  and  what  is  now  being 
done  supplemented.  For  this  reason 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  what 
is_  being  done  in  other  countries  and 
with  what  success. 

The  Schools  in  Germany. — Ger¬ 
many  is  no  novice  in  this  matter.  Their 
first  Winter  agricultural  school  was 
established  in  1834,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  over  200  such  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  between  7,000 
and  8,000  students.  Their  most  rapid 
development,  however,  has  been  within 
the  last  20  years,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  students  attending 
them  is  growing  rapidly  and  many  new 
schools^  are  being  established  every 
year.  The  schools  are  maintained  for 
the  farm  boys  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  farm  work  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  They  are  usually  five 
months  in  length,  running  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  April  1,  and  the  course 
consists  of  two  years’  study.  They 
are  typical  of  the  German’s  love  for 
thoroughness  and  are  true  schools  in 
which  the  students  are  drilled  daily  in 
their  lessons,  as  they  would  be  in  a 
high  school. 

Different  From  Our  Own.— In  this 
respect  they  differ  very  much  from 
most  of  the  American  Winter  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  which  are  principally 
lecture  courses,  and  many  of  our  so- 
called  movable  schools  are  simply  pro¬ 
longed  farmers’  institutes.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  when  they  are  15 
years  of  age  and  have  completed  the 
eight  years  that  every  German  child 
is  required  to  take  in  the  public  schools. 
The  students  are  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  ^are  preparing  to  go  directly  back 
to  the  farm.  The  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  meet  the  local  conditions  of 
the  particular  region  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  the  students  come  from  a 
very  limited  area,  usually  not  over  15 
to  20  miles  distance.  Organized  in  this 
way  the  conditions  that  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  familiar  with  are  fairly  uni¬ 
form  and  the  instruction  can  be  made 
more  specific.  The  schools  are  finish¬ 
ing  schools  for  the  students  who  at¬ 
tend  them  and  it  is  the  rare  exception 
that  any  of  them  expect  to  go  to  any 
other  school  after  finishing  the  Winter 
school.  In  comparing  them  to  our  own 
educational  system  these  Winter  schools 
take  the  place  of  the  high  school  for 
the  farni  boys  who  attend  them. 

A  Typical  School. — I  can  give  the 
best  idea  of  these  schools  by  describ¬ 
ing  one  that  I  have  visited  recently 
which  is  typical  of  the  system.  It  is 
in  Wittenburg,  the  place  made  famous 
by  Martin  Luther,  the  reformer,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Wittenburg  is  now 
a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  and 
surrounded  by  fairly  good  farm  land. 
The  Wittenburg  school  was  established 
42  years  ago,  and  has  held  regular  ses¬ 
sions  every  year  since  its  establishment. 
The  fundamental  thought  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  Winter  schools  is  to 
make  them  local,  and  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  located.  So 
in  the  Wittenburg  school  the  students 
come  from  farms  tljat  are  within  a 
radius  of  15  to  20  miles  of  Wittenburg. 
Dr.  von  Spillner,  the  director  of  the 
school,  told  me  that  he  or  his  assistant 
had  visited  the  homes  of  every  one  of 
the  students,  and  knew  personally  their 
home  conditions.  The  school  is  held 
in  rather  modest  quarters,  a  two-story 
building  that  is  rented,  and  the  rooms 
that  are  used  for  the  school  consist 
of  two  recitation  rooms,  a  large  as¬ 
sembly  room,  a  private  laboratory  and 
an  office  room  for  the  teachers.  The 
equipment  is  good  and  apparently  well 
chosen  for  its  purpose.  The  students, 
of  which  there  are  83  this  year,  are 
sons  of  farmers,  and  for  the  most  part 
come  from  what  is  termed  here  “the 
small  farms.”  Farmers  in  Germany 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
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ing  to*  the  size  of  the  farm  they  own, 
the  small,  medium  and  large,  and  the 
lines  are  sharply  drawn  between  the 
three  classes.  The  small  farmer  has 
only  a  few  acres  and  does  all  of  his 
own  work  with  the  aid  of  his  family. 
The  average  age  of  the  students  in  this 
school  is  about  17  years,  and  it  is  the 
rare  exception  that  one  of  them  does 
not  go  back  to  the  farm  when  complet¬ 
ing  the  course. 

What  They  are  Taught. — The  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  taught  in  the  schools  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Subjects 
that  contribute  to  their  general  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  study  of  their  own 
language,  arithmetic,  elementary  geome¬ 
try,  simple  surveying,  leveling,  and 
something  ot  political  and  physical 
geography.  All  of  these  subjects  are 
taught  with  the  one  purpose,  of  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  agriculture.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  their  language  study,  readings 
and  poems  are  chosen  that  concern 
agriculture.  In  one  of  the  classes  that 
I  visited  they  repeated  a  beautiful  poem 
about  the  plow  and  the  farmer’s  oc¬ 
cupation.  In  the  arithmetic  and  geome¬ 
try  the  problems  are  taken  from  agri¬ 
culture,  as  is  also  the  case  in  their  study 
of  surveying  and  leveling. 

(2)  The  second  group  of  subjects 
they  classify  as  the  general  sciences, 
i  hese  include  very  elementary  courses 
in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zo- 
ology.  I  he  parts  of  these  subjects  are 
selected  that  can  be  most  directly  ap¬ 
plied  and  are  most  essential  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  strictly  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects.  Experiments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  before  the  classes  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sciences,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  school  has  quite  a  complete  outfit. 

(3)  The  third  group  of  subjects  are 

the  strictly  agricultural  subjects.  These 
include  soil  fertility,  farm  crops,  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  farm 
management,  horticulture  and  book¬ 
keeping.  The  instruction  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  made  just  as  personal  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  applied  to  local  conditions.  In 
the  class  in  stock  feeding  that  I  at¬ 
tended,  the  students  brought  in  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  oxen  (a  great  many  oxen  are 
used  on  the  farms  here)  that  they  had 
prepared  in  which  they  were  to  use 

as  little  hay  as  possible,  since  hay  is 
very  scared  and  high  in  price  here  this 
year  as  well  as  in  America.  Their 
problem  was  to  make  up  rations  that 
were  as  near  right  as  possible  from 
the  foods  that^  were  available  on  their 
own  farms.  Thus  they  were  solving 

the  problems  they  would  meet  as  soon 
as  they  themselves  went  into  farming, 
and  so  it  was  all  through  the  different 
classes.  The  instruction  was  given 
with  particular  reference  to  the  stud¬ 
ents’  home  conditions. 

The  Organization  of  the  School. — 
Each  school  has  a  director,  whi.ch  as  a 
rule  is  a  permanent  position  with  a 
fairly  good  salary.  Dr.  von  Spillner 

has  been  director  of  the  Wittenburg 
school  for  16  years.  In  each  school 
there  is  also  a  second  teacher,  or  as¬ 
sistant  director.  This  assistant  must 
have  passed  the  government  examina¬ 
tion  for  agricultural  teacher,  which 
means  he  must  have  attended  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  at  least  three  years, 

and  had  one  year  in  a  teacher’s  col¬ 
lege  as  well  as  two  years  of  practical 
experience  on  an  approved  farm,  as  all 
of  these  things  are  required  before  a 
person  is  eligible  for  the  teacher’s  ex¬ 
amination.  Other  teachers  are  drawn 
from  the  local  high  schools  for  one  or 
two  hours  per  day  to  teach  the  general 
branches  and  some  of  the  sciences.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  offer  a  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
teachers  for  such  schools  in  America. 
The  problem  always  arises,  where  are 
teachers  to  be  gotten  for  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year,  and  what  are  they 
to  do  the  rest  of  the  year?  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  schools  get  the 
benefit  of  old  and  experienced  teachers 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  teachers  I 
heard  in  the  Wittenburg  school  were 
splendid  and  showed  the  results  of  their 
training  arid  experience.  While  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole  may  not  apply  to  our 
own  conditions,  it  at  least  may  contain 
some  suggestions  to  supplement  and 
possibly  replace  our  extension  of  agri¬ 
cultural  schools.  h.  c.  price. 

Halle  a  Saale,  Germany. 


What  Water  System  for  Stable. — What 
water  system  would  you  advise  for  35  head 
of  cattle.  10  horses,  40  to  50  hogs  and  also 
for  a  house  supply?  Would  you  consider 
an  air  pressure  system,  for  such  needs  as 
mentioned  above,  connected  to  a  well  lo¬ 
cat'd  so  as  to  use  a  minimum  amount  of 
pipe,  superior  to  a  gravity  system  by  which 
the  water  is  pumped  from  a  well  to  a  con¬ 
crete  reservoir,  on  an  elevation  about  600 
or  S00  feet  away  from  buildings  and  well? 
We  have  dug  a  well  about  400  feet  from 
barn,  but  it  seems  to  be  failing,  d.  n\  a. 

Selins  Grove.  Pa. 
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BIG  MONEY  MAKER 


Dairy  farms  grow  richer 
every  year.  Wheat  or 
other  farms  without  cows 
grow  poorer.  That  is 
finest  homes,  biggest  crops  and  surest 
profits  are  found  on  dairy  farms. 

Follow  keen  dairy  farmers — the  men  who 
are  making  money.  These  men  select  and 
use  highly  productive  land  and  big-producing 
cows.  For  similiar  reasons  they  use  and 
recommend  the  high-producing 


Tubular  Cream  Separator 


which  has  twice  the  skimming  force  of  others 
skims  twice  as  clean.  Mr.  D. 
H.  Mudgett,  widely  known  dairyman 
of  Dexter,  Me. ,  and  owner  of  the 
grand  Holstein  shown  above,  is 
but  one  of  many  such,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  who  use  Tubulars  exclu¬ 
sively.  He  says: 

,  ...  .Were  L  'n  Bie  market  for  another  separator,  I 

_  should  buy  the  Tubular,  even  if  it  cost  much  more  than  others.” 

No  disks  in  dairy  Tubulars.  Easy  to  clean.  Wear  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed 
iorever  by  America  s  oldest,  world  s  biggest  separator  concern.  Produce  enough 
more  every  year  over  next  best  separator  to  pay  a  big  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


AH 

Sanitary  Dairy 


Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  153 


Chicago.  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Let  the  Boys  Help 
in  the  Plowing 


ANY  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  straight 
can  plow  with  the  Lovejoy  Reversible 
Sulky  Plow.  Can  turn  out  just  as  good  a 
job  as  a  man,  because  the  plow  does  it  all. 

On  hillside  or  level  land  the  work  is  equally 
good.  Turns  the  land  all  one  way — leaves 
no  dead  furrows  nor  unsightly  ridges.  Will  do  more  work  than  any  other  form 
of  plow  and  the  draft  is  lighter  than  a  walking  plow  doing  equal  work.  They  are 
made  of  tempered  steel,  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

The  simple,  solid  construction  of 

Walter  A.  Wood  Cambridge  Plows 

frees  them  from  the  need  of  constant  repairs.  The  superb  turn  of  the  mould 
boards,  the  long  handles,  the  light  draft,  make  plowing  with  a  Cambridge  a  real 
pleasure.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Send  for  Big  Special  Plow  Book— Free 

It  will  show  you  just  the  plow  that  will  do  your  work  the  best  it  can  be  done. 

Run  a  WALTER  A.  WOOD  DISC  HARROW  over  your  plowed  field.  It 
will  give  you  even  cultivation  because  the  disc  gangs  are  flexible  and  move  inde¬ 
pendently.  No  other  harrow  is  made  this  way.  The  draft  is  so  low  there  is  no 
neck  weight  to  take  your  horses’  strength.  One  lever  operates  everything. 

Our  Spike-tooth  Harrow  has  relief  springs  which  save  the  teeth  from  breakage. 
The  teeth  are  triangular;  while  one  edge  is  being  used,  the  others  are  being 
sharpened  by  the  soil. 

The  “Climax,”  “  Horse  Shoe”  and  Wood  frame  spring-tooth  harrows  are 
unequalled  by  any  other  similar  harrows  made. 

jf  We  want  you  to  know  about  our  complete  line  of  harrows. 

I  We  want  you  to 

Write  for  Free  Harrow  Catalog 

when  you  write  for  our  other  book. 

Fill  out  the  Coupon  and  get  it  mailed  today 

Walter  A.  Wood 

Mowing  <2?  Reaping  Machine  Co. 


Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
................  COUPON"- 

Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  0b. 

Send  me  Plow  and  Harrow  Catalogs 

Name . 
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LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPUING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Hook  yonr 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  sate  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators— capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet,  ltis  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM.  STOCKTON.  New  Jersey 


SNOW  PLUMAGE  POULTRY  FARM-ForSale,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching  (Young's  strain), 
$5.00  per  100.  LESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eg 

- -  - -  for  Hatching  from  selected  pu 

bred  stock  of  good  laying  strain  $0.00  per  hundri 
O.  H.  ROYCK . ITHACA,  N.  Y„  R.  I> 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Poultry  Yards  strain. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  15  for  $1 ;  $4  per  100.  85£  fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  JOHN  RIEDMAN,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MI). 


C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Standard  bred  for  utility. 
0  ■  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks.  Fertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  guaranteed.  L’rices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Oscawana  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


QPFflAF  PRIf'F^~KKgs  for  hatching  from 
OI  LUAL  T  IAIv-UD  600  £|.eo  rangei  flnQ]y 


bred  S.  C.  W. 
orders.  Also 


Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  largo 
CK  Egg  H 


Indian  Runner  Duck 


LAWRENCE,  R.  I).,  Poughkeepsie,  N 


:T' 


H.  C. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
List  gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Rivkrdai.k,  N.  J. 


Y?f*  r*  k  CJ7Q  Second  Hand  (ho  AA  With  Fillers 
J-iVJVJ  v/liJLiiJ  30  doz.  Capacity  per  Hundred 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  HONESDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

People  are  asking  us  about  the  United 
5  and  10-cent  stores  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  stores  may 
be  all  right  for  those  who  want  to  run 
them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  others 
should  furnish  cash  for  their  venture¬ 
some  speculation. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  of  the  Tele¬ 
post  stock  from  our  local  paper  for  your 
judgment  as  to  an  investment.  d.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

From  the  intelligence  of  this  cor¬ 
respondent’s  letter  we  do  not  think  he 
is  himself  in  danger  from  this  illusive 
proposition.  But  the  local  publisher 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  This 
scheme  has  been  worked  for  some  two 
or  three  years,  and  we  are  getting  the 
same  stories  now  that  we  heard  at  the 
start.  It  may  be  nice  to  have  a  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  present  telegraph  service ; 
but  the  people  who  go  into  such  hazards 
ought  to  do  so  with  their  own  money. 
Such  speculations  are  not  the  place  for 
a  farmer’s  savings. 

Thank  you  for  “Hind- Sights.”  A  valu¬ 
able  booklet,  a  silent  detective;  some  of  the 
swindlers’  traps  remind  me  of  the  “spider 
aud  the  fly.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  indeed  the 
farmers’  friend.  A.  l.  r. 

Nevada. 

We  like  this  from  our  friend  from 
the  far  West  and  give  it  preference  over 
some  similar  sentiments  from  friends 
closer  to  our  own  hearth,  simply  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  widespread  sentiment  for 
honesty  in  the  publishing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  field.  The  time  will  come  when  no 
paper  reaching  country  subscribers  will 
dare  accept  a  flagrantly  deceptive  or 
swindling  advertisement.  Farmers  has¬ 
ten  that  day  by  expressing  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  to  publishers  both  local  and 
general  who  permit  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  enter  their  columns. 

The  editor  of  the  Hunter  Trader 
Trapper  must  be  a  “vile  thing,  a  mali¬ 
cious  vilifier  and  a  slanderous  vulture, 
beneath  the  respect  of  any  gentleman,” 
too,  according  to  the  Corry  Hide  &  Fur 
Co.,  Corry,  Pa.  That  paper  recently 
published  a  statement  from  G.  B.  Wat¬ 
son,  Montrose,  Colo.,  which  would  seem 
to  put  the  editor  in  a  class  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Watson  says  he  shipped 
furs  to  the  company  for  which  he  was 
offered  $50  at  home,  and  received  $5.58 
as  his  return  from  the  Corry  concern. 
Editors  who  do  anything  to  protect 
their  subscribers  are  always  “vile  things” 
in  the  eyes  of  concerns  that  make  a 
specialty  of  robbing  the  producer. 

The  Nero  Mineral  Fertilizer  Co.,  19 
Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  wants 
to  sell  you  some  of  its  stock  at  $10  per. 
The  company  is  chartered  for  only  a 
million — please  note  the  only.  The 
dividends  are  sure.  No  joke,  certain 
and  sure,  if  you  only  act  quick  and  do 
not  let  the  other  fellow  .get  in  ahead. 
You  see,  it  is  this  way:  You  buy  the 
stock  and  send  the  money  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  as  directed.  Then  you  buy  the 
rock  taken  from  the  side  of  a  mountain 
and  send  the  money  to  the  promoter.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  sending  enough 
money  to  make  the  company  a  great 
success — for  the  promoters.  But  if  you 
ever  want  fertilizers  that  are  worth  any¬ 
thing  it  may  be  worth  while  to  save  the 
money  to  buy  from  some  one  else.  The 
farmer  who  sends  money  for  such  stock 
or  fertilizer  ought  to  have  a  guardian. 

Last  week,  during  a  trial  which  had 
already  lasted  several  months  and  no 
end  in  sight  in  the  U.  S'.  Courts,  George 
Graham  Rice  and  B.  H.  Scheftels 
pleaded  guilty  to  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  the  promotion  of  stock-jobbing 
schemes.  On  account  of  the  confession 
Rice  got  off  with  one  year  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  and  Scheftels  got  out  on  sus¬ 
pended  sentence.  Rice  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  concern.  He  is  an  ex-con¬ 
vict.  Scheftels  seems  to  have  been  his 
willing  tool.  Some  of  their  lesser  as¬ 
sociates  got  off  without  a.  sentence. 
While  the  punishment  seems  inadequate 
to  the  crimes,  the  conviction  must  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  this  class  of 
swindlers,  and  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  again  commended  for  its 
successful  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  the  promotion  of 
such  swindlers.  A  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  case  is  the  fact  that  a 
prominent  publisher  of  New  \ork  City 
took  up  Rice  even  since  his  indictment 
and  clothed  him  with  such  elements  of 
respectability  as  a  connection  with  the 
publication  would  afford.  To  take  up 
with  an  indicted  man  already  with  a 
criminal  record  while  the  Government 
is  prosecuting  him  for  fraud,  can  be 
construed  in  no  way  except  as  a  de¬ 
fense  of  him;  and  we  hope  such  pub¬ 
lishers  as  Mr.  Ridgeway  are  proud  of 
their  heroes. 


The  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  column  in  any  paper  1  know  of.  There 
is  not  a  person  who  would  not  be  benefited 
by  a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Wishing 
you  success,  I  am,  p.  w.  d. 

Kansas. 

Needless  to  say  we  heartily  agree  with 
this  good  friend  of  the  West,  especially 
in  the  last  sentence. 

The  Central  Publishing  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  seems  to  have  a 
scheme  for  selling  county  rights  of  a 
farm  account  system  which  farmers 
will  do  well  to  look  into  before  making 
a  contract.  The  scheme  seems  to  be  to 
take  advertisements  from  merchants  in 
the  town  on  a  basis  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  trade  secured  for  the  merchants. 
Then  the  books  are  sold  to  the  farmers 
or  other  retail  buyers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  $6.75  each,  with  a  sort  of  pur¬ 
chasing  rebate  coupon  against  the  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  whole  amount.  This 
scheme  looks  so  good  that  the  county 
rights  to  sell  the  books  are  then  sold 
and  the  farmers  are  required  to  put  up 
cash  in  part  payment  of  the  books  on 
advance  orders.  One  farmer  from  Ever¬ 
green,  Ala.,  writes  that  he  put  $900  into 
the  scheme,  and,  of  course,  was  unable 
to  get  anything  in  return  out  of  it,  as 
he  was  unable  to  sell  the  books.  The 
house  has  a  good  financial  rating,  but 
the  scheme  seems  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
rather  a  dear  experience  for  the  com¬ 
plaining  farmer.  Under  his  contract, 
however,  there  is  no  redress,  and  the 
only  protection  is  to  avoid  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  the  contract.  Farmers  must 
simply  learn  to  resist  the  temptations 
offered  by  such  men. 

I  am  sending  you  some  advertisements  of 
the  Standard  Home  Company  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  Will  you  please  give  me  your 
opinion  concerning  their  loan  proposition 
enclosed,  and  anything  you  may  know  or 
can  ascertain  concerning  their  financial 
standing,  and  mode  of  dealing?  f.  w.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

The  circulars  forwarded  outline  a 
proposition  which  leads  one  to  believe 
that  by  paying  in  $72  on  their  contract 
he  could  borrow  $1,000  to  build  or  buy 
a  home.  We  have  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  English  language,  and  we  are 
frank  to  say  we  read  these  circulars  to  , 
mean  just  this.  The  president  of  the  | 
company  informs  us  that  it  means  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  Here  is  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  one  of  his  circulars: 

The  proposition  of  the  Standard  Home 
Company  is  to  loan  money  at  five  per  cent 
per  annum  to  purchase  homes.  In  the 
event  the  loan  is  not  desired,  the  contract 
lias  a  cash  surrender  value,  or  same  can 
be  carried  as  an  investment  and  receive 
handsome  dividends.  The  advance  payment 
of  .$6  which  is  the  purchase  price  of  the 
contract,  and  $6  per  month  dues  for  six 
months  makes  you  eligible  to  a  loan  of 
$1,000.  Should  the  loan  be  made  at  that 
time  you  would  have  to  pay  $36  additional, 
making  $72  in  dues  which  is  required  to 
be  paid  before  the  contract  holder  would 
be  entitled  to  a  $1,000  loan  in  its  order.  A 
home  purchased  on  this  plan  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  reasonable  time  and  put  money 
in  your  pocket.  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
pay  you  to  make  a  loan,  as  we  believe 
everybody  would  be  willing  to  carry  one 
of  our  contracts  where  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  $1,000  piece  of  property  by  making 
only  a  small  investment. 

The  joker  seems  to  be  the  three 
words — “in  its  order.”  According  to 
this  interpretation  you  are  eligible  to 
the  $1,000  loan  when  }rou  have  paid  in 
$75,  but  you  cannot  get  it  then  by  any 
means.  You  must  wait  you.r  order; 
and  the  more  people  there  are  ahead  of 
you  the  longer  you  must  wait,  but  you 
must  keep  up  the  monthly  payments  on 
the  contract  or  lose  what  you  have  paid 
in.  This  would  be  all  right  if  it  were 
made  plain  in  the  literature;  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  both  these  circulars  is  to 
lead  the  investor  to  believe  that  he  can 
get  the  loan  after  payment  of  $72  on 
the  contract.  The  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  wait  his  turn  and  keep  on  with 
the  payments  in  the  meantime  is  ob¬ 
scured  in  the  little  phrase  “in  its  order.” 
The  company  is  sending  out  this  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  present  time.  They  know 
that  they  will  not  loan  $1,000  when  you 
pay  in  $72.  The  president  says  they 
cannot  do  so  until  they  get.  in  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  applications  now  on 
file.  It  is  clear  that  their  concern  is 
to  get  money  in,  not  to  loan  it  out.  This 
may  be  all  right  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not 
proper  to  lead  people  to  believe  they, 
can  get  a  loan  under  circumstances 
which  are  impossible,  and  which  the 
company  knows  to  be  impossible  at  the 
time  of  making  the  inducements.  .We 
have  a  complaint  from  a  woman  who 
was  induced  to  take  one  of  these  con-  j 
tracts.  The  circulars  and  agents  led  her 
to  believe  she  could  get  the  loan  in  six 
months,  but  when  she  applied  for  it,  she 
was  not  able  to  get  it.  Her  only  recourse 
was  to  continue  payments.  This  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  do ;  and  she  loses  what  she  paid 
in.  They  have  her  money,  and  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  return  it.  j.  j.  D. 


Com  is  the  most  valuable  crop  of 
the  country  both  on  account  of  its 
0***  grain  value,  and  also  the  feeding 
value  of  its  stalks  and  leaves.  The 
crop  must  be  harvested  at  the  right 
time.  If  cut  too  early  the  grain  is  affected ;  if  too 
late,  the  feeding  value  of  the  fodder  is  decreased. 
When  your  crop  is  ripe  you  go  right  into  the  field  with  a 
Johnston  Corn  Binder  and  in  the  least  possible  time  the 
entire  crop  is  harvested.  The  Johnston  has  the  greatest 
power,  lightest  and  most  direct  draft,  requires  less  power, 
and  wastes  the  least  corn  of  any  other  machine  on  the 
market.  The  Johnston  has  no  neck-weight  and  no  side 
draft.  It  saves  corn,  time, 
power,  labor  and  money. 

Remember  “Corn  is  King.” 


Johnston 
Farm 
Machines 

include  Grain  Binders, 

Reapers,  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  Rakes,  Spring  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows, 

Side-Delivery  Rakes,  Corn 
Binders,  Mowers,  Tedders,  Hay  Loaders,  Disc  and  Orchard 
Harrows  and  Land  Rollers — all  with  a  recognized  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  the  most  perfectly  constructed  machines  made, 
yet  they  cost  the  farmer  no  more  than  cheap,  undependable 
machines.  Remember,  the  name  Johnston  has  stood  for 
quality,  satisfaction  and  efficiency  for  more  than  60  years. 
Also  that  it  is  the  original  “independent"  implement  con¬ 
cern — it  has  no  connection  with  any  trust  of  harvesting 
machinery. 

Write  a  postal  today  for  1912  catalog.  It  describes  our  full  line. 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  Box  ioo-c,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


No  machines 
at  any  prico 
ore  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  pricenow  and  save  time. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box 


This  Month  Jim  Rohan’s 
POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  you  can  matte  the  most 
money  raising  chickens.  Get  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’s  Champion - 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

.55  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Don  ble  cases  all  over ;  best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11.50.  Freight  ^prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 


Racine,  Witconds 


125  Egg  Incubator  $  JQ 


and  Brooder  bForh 

Iff  ordered  together. 


Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
*  doors.  Free  catalog 
describes  H  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  118  Racine.  WIs. 


Mandy  Lee. 

The  incubator  that  is  makingchick  I 
hatching  a  science.  *  ‘Open  front  poultry house  ” 
plan  of  ventilation— openings  at  the  eggs.  Heat,  I 
moisture  and  ventilation  regulated  and  appor-  j 
tioned  automatically.  Send  for  latest  book,  tree. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy 
Lee  farm.  I 

CEO.  H. LEE  CO.,  1221  Harney  SI.,  Omaha,  Neb.] 

14.0  EGG  INCUBATOR 
„di2o CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  is  Both  C  4 
California  Bed-  p__  q)  B  B  Jf 
wood.  Covered 
.  with  asbestos  and  galvanized 
East  of  "  I  iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 
the  Rockies  |,  nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer, ^roady 
■  to  use.  30  Ways’  Trial  —  money  back  r—~— _ — re 
if  not  0.  K.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90  Racine, Wis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.^  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 

lOO  Egg  Incubator,  SB 7.00 
ICO  Chick  Brooder,  6.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 
Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  NIFG.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 


$Q35  BUYS  BOTH 


125  EGG  INCUBATOR  $7.35 
125  CHICK  BROODER  $4.00 

A  Bargain-THE  NATIONAL 

Mado  of  sheet  steel.  Double  lined  with 


asbestos  and  fibre 
board;  cold  rolled  copper  tank. 
Deep  nursery.  B  es  t  Incubator 
made.  Big  hatches  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalog  and  poultry 
book.  National  Incubator  Co., 
1226  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1012  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators  andbrooders.  Lowprices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  Howto  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great — this  book — only  15c.  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  68,  Rheems,  Pa. 


'fit? 


'  Kill  the  vermin 
In  your  poultry  house  ’ 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.  White  wa«h 
your  buildings  and  fences,  spray 
your  6mall  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi¬ 
cles  with  it.  1 00  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 

IROMAQE  throughout 

Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass  partf 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.  With  or  without  bucket. T 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.  Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102  B  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


WfRITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
j  v  ’  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
I  You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 


QUR  Agricultural  Limo  is  Granular  in  form. 


Our 

Ground  Limestone  is  of  a  fineness  suitable  for 
land  purposes.  These  products  run  96$.  pure  and  in 
every  way  meet  Government  requirements. 

Oh  account  of  fineness  of  these  products  they  can 
be  applied  to  the  soil  witlj  a  drill,  which  guarantees 
uniformity  of  distribution. 

Quotations  made  on  application. 

COMSTOCK  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Plioue  1560  (  orthln lit.  89  Cortlandt  St.,  Y. 


This  is  ouf 
Salesman 


“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
aof  pures  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  FmRixihge 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supex-vision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  ’Phene  3958  Jehn 

WoolTlxs  h 

SUBSTITUTE 

Contains  all  the  valuable  elements  of  natural  wood 
ashes  (lime,  potash,  phosphoric  acid)  with  less 
objectionable  features.  Used  with  stable  manure 
it  makes  the  ideal  fertilizer  for  orchards. 

CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  C0„  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  -men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

Week  Ending  March  16,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

. 29 

a 

.30 

Good  to  Choice . 

. 26 

@ 

.28 

Lower  Grades  . 

.25 

Storage . 

. 25 

<3> 

.29 

State  Dairy ,  bust . 

. 28 

© 

.29 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

.27 

Factory . 

@ 

.25 

Packiug  Siock . 

. 21 

@ 

.23 

.25 

.23 

20 

.23 

.20 

.18 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  28  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creumury,  30  ceDts 
ICG  (18 

White,  good  to  choice . 24  @ 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 22  @ 

Common  to  Good . 18  @ 

Western,  best . 22  @ 

Under  grades . 18  @ 

Checks  and  dirties . 16  @ 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 18  @ 

Common  to  Good . 15  @  .17 

Skims . 08  @  .13 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 4.30  ©  4.85 

Medium .  4.00  @  4.40 

Pea .  4.00  @  4.50 

Vellow  Eye .  4.00  ®  4.05 

Red  Kidney .  4  25  @  4.76 

White  Kidney .  5.80  @  5.86 

Lima.  California . 655  ©  6.80 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 43  @  .45 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .42 

Pacific  Coast . 41  @  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 86  @  .91 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy,  bbl . 2.00  @  4.00 

Spitzenburg  .  2.00  @  4.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  00 

Baldwin .  2.00  @  3.75 

Greening .  2.00  ©  4.00 

King . .  2.00  ©4.00 

Gano .  2  75  ®  3  25 

York  Imperial .  2.00  @  3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5.00  ©  0  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  7.50  ©  0.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20  @  .65 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1011 . 10  ©  .1014 

Common  to  good . 07  ©  .09 

Chops .  02  @  .021^ 

Raspberries . 27  ©  .29 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  3.25  @  3.75 

Maine,  bag .  3.50  ©  3.75 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  1.50  @  2.90 

Bermuda,  bbl .  ...  .  5.00  @7  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  1.85 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  6.00  ©  9.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 4.00  @  9.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  3.U0  ©  4.00 


Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  ©  2.00 

New,  100  bunches . '2.50  @  4.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton .  50.00  @55.00 

Red,  ton . 25.00  @35.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  3.25  @  3.50 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case . 2.00  @  2.50 

Fla.,  bkt .  2.00  @  2.75 

Kale,  bkt  . . 75  @1.25 

Chicory ,  bbl .  3.00  @  4.00 

Lettuce, H£-bbl.  bkt .  t,75  @  2.50 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  1U0  lbs...  3.00  @  3.50 

White,  bu .  2.00  @  2.75 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  @  4.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 2.00  @  5.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  4.00  ©  0.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.60  @  4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  3.50 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  1.25  ©  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl . . .  1.00  ©  1.25 

TurniDS.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

White,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2.50  @  3.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 50  @  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz .  1.50  ©  2.00 

No.  2,  box .  4.00  @  6.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15  ©  .35 

Lettuce,  doz . 50  ©  .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  .40 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50  @  3.00 

Rhubarb,  doz . 60  @  .90 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  ©  27.00 

No.  2 .  ...23.00  @  25.50 

No.  3 . 21.00  ©  22.50 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  ©  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  ©  24.00 

8traw,  Rye . 18.00  @  18.50 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11 .00  @  14.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12  ©  .13 

Fowls..  . 16  @  .17 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 16  @  .17 

Geese . 9  ©  .10 

Turkeys . 15  ©  .20 

Guineas,  pair . 40  @  .50 


Will  Be  Held  at  the 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  2d,  1912 

BLUE  RIBBON  and  CHAMPION 

Stallions  and  Mares 

Both  BELGIAN  &  PERCHERONS 

CLOSING  OUT  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  NEW 
IMPORTATIONS. 

Home-bred  Farm  MARE  and  GELDINGS. 
FORTY  head  of  mules  right  from  my  ranch  in 
Kansas.  All  broken  to  harness;  sold  in  pairs. 
Age  from  three  to  four  years.  All  will  bo  sold. 
Every  one  can  get  what  they  want.  Sale  to  com¬ 
mence  at  10  A.  M.  sharp.  Como  early  and  make 
your  selections. 

Any  one  interested,  write  for  Catalog.  Any  one 
wanting  any  information,  address  the  proprietor. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

Auctioneers 

F.  W.  Andrews  &  Son — Elliott  &  Smith. 

JACKS  and  PERCHERONS 

colts.  Some  nice  Perctie ion  stallions,  maros,  colts  and  Tam- 
worth  swine.  AH  stock  registered  or  subject  to  registry. 

Write  for  circular  or  visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Working  Foreman  Wanted-^’t'2; 

horses,  run  gasoline  engine,  do  general  repairs,  and  team¬ 
ing  to  fill  in.  Wife  board  help.  Farm  300  acres,  near 
New  York.  Complete  shop,  grist  mill  and  modern  ap¬ 
pliances.  Pay  850,  house  and  garden.  Owner  is  manager. 
Geo.  F.  Weston,  Agr.  Expert,  97  Water  St.,  New  York.N.Y. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  f^laie,  4  ndias 

from  Poeomoke,  town  of  3,000  people;  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
gram  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  new,  8-room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  largo 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
xl5  J,er. A1® fSi—F °.r  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEAbEY,  Box  11,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 

GREATEST  BARGAIN 

WE  HAVE  EVER  OFFERED 

(~)WNER,  retiring,  must  sell  this  money-making, 
finely-located  farm  of  350  Acres,  eight-room 
house,  five  room  office,  running  water,  electric 
lights;  four  barns— large  barn  cost  $10,000,  has 
basement,  concrete  floors,  101  tie  ups,  numerous 
box  stalls;  horse  barn  with  basement  cost  $2,500; 
two  other  barns;  two  silos— 1,100-ton  capacity,  200- 
ton  ice  house,  concrete  milk  house,  twenty  hen 
houses,  hog  houses,  calf  house,  72  fine  cows,  18 
young  cattle,  six  mules,  three  horses,  nine  bronze 
turkeys,  450  hens;  tools  that  cost  $15,000,  including 
four  milking  machines,  three  gasoline  engines,  one 
steam  engine  and  saw,  threshers,  harvesters,  bind- 
ers,  mowers,  side  delivery  rakes,  hay  press,  loaders, 
tedders,  manure  spreaders,  sulky  cultivators,  to¬ 
bacco  planters,  potato  planters,  diggers,  ensilage 
cutter,  seeders,  harrows,  four  incubators— 1,000-egg 
capacity,  ten  wagons,  harness,  etc.  Large  quantity 
of  hay,  grain,  ensilage  and  straw;  4,700  bushels  of 
potatoes,  2,000  bushels  of  oats  were  raised  last  year; 
milk  has  been  bringing  $1,000  a  month.  Everything 
in  fine  condition.  Price  for  this,  one  of  the  best 
equipped  farms  in  the  State,  one-half  mile  from 
village  limits— $40,000.  Terms— $25,000  cash,  the 
balance  time. 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  SALE  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  131 
n  acres  $3,500,  good  neighborhood.  Mostly  level.  No 
stumps  or  stones.  Address  Owner,  Box  24,  Sparr.  Fla. 


Money-making  FARMS-Spiendid  assortment,  size 

and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-preof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  “RU”  and  always  spelled  with  one  “B”) 

Is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-ber-0ID  Gum. 

When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 
the  RU-Ber-010  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  RU-BER-OID-  The  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

KA-lor  *0lD  **  tI,e  on^y  Permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 

(Colored  Ruboroid)  THREE  COLORS :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN. 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  “Around  the 
World,”  containing  illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  glebe,  and  FREE  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver 


Don't  Be  a  Clam! 


any 

Well.  _ _ _  „ _ __ 

map.  Darlington  is  a  great  place  to  get  a  wife.  If  you  ai-e  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  Darlington 
girl  for  a  wife,  and  she  does  not  open  your  eyes,  come  over  to  the  EGG  FARM  and  you  will  see 
things  that  surely  will.  The  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  MACHINE  is  rolling  out  the 
Chicks  for  you  at  $18  per  100.  After  May  1st  hatch,  $10  per  lOO.  Eggs  for  Hatching: 
15 — $1.35;  lOO — $5;  I.OOO— $40.  As  I  control  1,500  Breeding  Hens,  I  cau  supply  the  above — 
all  but  the  wives— IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  .  .  .  Alfred  P.  Edge  .  .  .  DARLINGTON,  Md . 


S.C.  White  LEGHORNS 

UTILITY  STRAIDI 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  Selected  Breeders 

$1.50  to  $2.50  per  15— $5  to  $8  per  lOO 

Orders  Booked  for  Future  Delivery. 
CHOICE  COCKERELS  AT  $3.00  EACH. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM 

P.  D.  Purdey,  Prop.  THERESA,  IM.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Eggs.  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ten  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQTJAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

HfltlGHT  BABY  CHIX— $12.50— 100. 
lHI HIT  16  EGGS— $4.50— 100. 

■Vf  YANDOTTE  GRAND  VIEW  FARM 

1 1  INNERS  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

White  African  Guinea  5? SiSBi 

cheap.  W.  WILBUR  WALLACE,  SiGEL,  Pa. 

Wild  &  BronzeTurkeyEggsi^omecatlufg 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

n innL  Rrnt17P  TURKEY  EGGS,  $3.00  per  10. 
uiaui  uiuiizc  R>  0  R-  j,  Reili  $1 00  per  15> 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 

P  p  IAI  ORPINGTONS— Eggs,  $5.00  per  15.  R.U.W. 
O.Uilli  Wyandottes— Eggs,  $2.50  per  15.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  Haynsworth  Baldrey,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

ORPINGTONS— S.  C.  White  Pullets,  Black  Cockerels. 

U  Standard  bred.  Prices  reasonable.  Eggs,  $1.50 
and  $2.50  per  setting.  R.  M.  Morrison,  Lyme,  N.H. 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  REDS 

ful  egg  record.  For  quotations  on  settings,  address 
Wm.  F.  Ireland,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  (Jeff.  Co.) 

rt  1“}  f-v  ^  75  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Cock¬ 
le  11^  erels,  $2.50  to  $5.00  each;  100 

t  Yearling  Hens  and  Pullets, 

$1.50  to  $3.00  each.  Farm  raised;  large,  strong 
and  vigorous:  can  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory, 
RONOAKE  POULTRY  FARM _ Sewell,  N.  J. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.C,  R.  1.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock,  lied  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
*1.50  to $5.00  per  15;  $6.00 per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

EGGS— Purebred  Poultry — Imperial  W.  Pekin  Ducks, 

$1  for  11.  White  Rock  eggs  from  hens  that  weigh  10 
lbs.  apiece,  50c.  for  13.  C.  E.  Cassel,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Eggs  and  Ducklings.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  have  free  range  on  salt  water.  Eggs  10  cents  each. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

BADDCn  DfiPir  C—L,arge’  vigorous,  well- 

DHilTlEU  llUUIVd  barred  Layers.  $1  per 
15;  $5  per  100.  J.  It.  ELLIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM 

in  New  Hampshire,  3  hours  from  Boston,  about 
110  acres.  D.  R.  MARSHALL,  2S  West  Broadway,  M.  Y. 


AN  OUTLET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  DIRECT 

To  best  trade  jn  Greater  New  Y ork 
Offeringf  ullest  value  and  quick  returns 
We  Need  Eggs.  You  Need  Money 
LET’S  SWAP! 

Refer  to  Aetna  National  Bank  and 
ship  promptly. 

ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGO  CO. 
350  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  large  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  ns.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittenhouse  &  Co.,  154  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO..  Com 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York 


Erickson  Leg 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

The  largest  limb  factory  in  the  world 
K.  If.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co, 

19  Washington  Avo.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
Send  for  Catalog 


w 


ANTED— Position  as  Helper  on  poultry  farm. 
H.  JACKSON,  R.  D.  34,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Fn  WOMEN  Attendants  in  an  institution 
II nil  I  LU  for  feeble-minded  boys;  salary  $20  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  A  Iso  women 
cooks;  salary  $30  a  month  and  maintenance  to 
start  with.  Apply  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
LETCH W ORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTFn  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 

If  Mil  I  LU  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETCHWORTH 
VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.Y. 

WANTED— Local  Agents  to  sell  high  grade 
Cream  Separators.  GOLDEN  ROD  SEPARA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  132  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED  immediately,  for  general  housework,  private  family, 
in  country,  20  minute®  from  city,  woman  or  mother*  daugh¬ 
ter;  competent;  references.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Huntington, Koine,  N.  r. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Best  references, 
$60.00  a  month,  house  and  privileges.  Address 
BOX  200,  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York. 

STRONG  BOY,  aged  17,  desires  situation  with  farmer, 
truck  or  fruit  grower,  to  learn  the  business;  in 
central  N.  J.  preferred.  Y.  J.  A.,  care  of  R.  N.-Y. 

Consulting  Agriculturist 

Invaluable  Services  to  Prospective  Farmers. 
Farms  Inspected  and  Equipped.  Specialty— Select¬ 
ing  reliable  farm  superintendents  and  managers. 

C.  D.  BLACK,  N.  J,  Agricultural  College  Graduate, 

I  50  Nassau  Stroot,  Now  York  City. 

OUPERINTENDENT. — Open  for  engagement  April  1st. 
0  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  up-to-date  methods  of- 
agriculture. — Box  296,  .Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Practical  Apple  ami  Poach  Grower  ai  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  on  larKOdevelopIni;  western  Maryland  farm.  Married  man, 
able  to  handle  men.  No  pretenders;  hD  future  for  right  man  j 
references  required;  state  salary.  ORCHARD,  care  It.  N.-Y. 


FOR  SALE 


A  largo  Massachusetts  Stock  Farm. 

Address  Box  381,  Warren,  Mass. 


CA  DUC  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  I, elands’ 
IHllIYIO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

GARDEN,  FRUIT  and  POULTRY  FARMS  between  Phila.  & 
New  York.  Mild  climate;  excellent  nearby 
markets;  good  home  surroundings.  Send  for  list 
of  farms.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Would  You  Like  to  Own  a  Farm 

Yet  hold  your  job  in  the  city1?  Let  ns 
talk  it  over.  Send  for  Booklet. 

RURAL  LIFE  COMPANY ,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
in  U.  S.;  also  grain, potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 


Write  for  list,  etc.  HA! 


&  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  tiie  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
witli  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock.  Salisbury,  Wicomico  Couuty,  Md. 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


JOHN  O.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 


BIG  BOOK 
SHOWS 

Over  275 
Photo¬ 
graphs  on 
178  Pages 


The  Rural  New 
Yorker  Regular 


Readers 


are  sending  for 
Harry  Phelps’ Big 

1912  Book  of  Latest  Styles  by  the  Thousands. 
SURE  TO  GET  IT! 


Phelps  12th  Annual  Style  Book 
of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  for 
1912  is  ready — written  by  Phelps 
himself — shows  you  more  latest 
brand  new  style  buggies  than 
25  dealers  could  in  10  big 
cities.  How  he  can  guaran¬ 
tee  to  save  you  big  money  on 
price  this  season  and  make 
you  a  better  buggy  to  order. 

Why  trade-marked  Split 
Hickory  Buggies  are  the 
best  grade  made.  How 
you  can  test  any  style 
Split  Hickory  before  you 
decide  to  keep  it  —  the 
way  150,000  others  have. 

Why  it  pays  you  to  get 
your  buggy  new  direct 
from  the  factory  rather 
than  to  buy  from  *  ‘job- 


'Phelps 


has  over  150,000  regular  customers,  who  will  tell  you 
that  he  will  not  only  make  you  a  BETTER  buggy, 
but  SAVE  you  a  lot  of  money.  He’s  the  biggest  per¬ 
sonal  buggy  maker  in  the  world  of  made-to-order 
buggies — selling  direct  to  the  user — and  high-grade  harness,  too,  if  you  want  harness. 


lot”  or  ‘‘stock-made’ 
buggies  that  dealers 
are  carrying. 
Remember: 


Bigger 
Selection 
Than 
Ten  Big 
Dealers9 
Stores 
Can 
Show 
You 
Any¬ 
where. 


Thousands  of  regular  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  have  been  among 
Phelps’  best  customers  for  twelve  years.  He’ll  tell  you  who  they  are — 
near  your  place.  He  has  a  warm  personal  feeling  toward  the  readers  of 
this  paper  and  comes  here  regularly  to  tell  you  about  his  latest  styles 
and  money-saving  prices.  Phelps’  big  business  has  been  built  on  quality 
of  his  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — and  on  the  recommendations  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  their  neighbors  and  friends.  So,  if  you  never  sent  your  name  to 
him,  you’d  better  do  it  now,  whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  yet  or  not,  because 
this  season  he  is  making  the  best  offers  possible  in  improvements  and  style 
on  highest-grade-made,  longest-service  buggies.  His  book  tells  the  whole 
story — gives  prices — savings  from  $25.00  and  up  and  describes  every  job 
complete,  just  as  Phelps  makes  it  to  order.  He  knows,  too. 

He  stands  right  over  every  one  of  his  jobs  in  the  making,  and  knows  that  the  very  best 
materials  and  expert  workmanship  go  into  it.  In  his  book  he  tells  you  in  his  own  experienced 
words,  about  values  —  and  Phelps  knows  —  and  how  to  avoid  weak  spots  in  buggies.  He 
stands  right  by  his  Split  Hickory  jobs — points  out  in  photograph  the  parts  you  ought  to 
examine.  Shows  you  in  colors  and  photographs  on  page  inserts  in 
his  book  three  feet  across,  just  exactly  what  he  makes  and  what 
he  puts  into  every  Split  Hickory.  He  stands  right  back  of 
any  "Split  Hickory  and  you  can  test  it  on  your  own  roads 
behind  your  own  horses. 


Split 


Hickory 

Vehicles 


Get 
This 
Book 
Sure . 


Send  Your  Name  on 
a  Postal  and  Let 
Phelps 1 150,000  Cus¬ 
tomers'  Experience  Show  You  How  to  SAVE 
$ 25.00  and  Up. 

Phelps’  business  is  bigger  than  ever.  Other  makers  selling 
through  the  dealers,  are  going  out  of  business  on 
account  of  automobiles.  But  he  figures  that  every¬ 
body  needs  a  buggy  whether  they  have  an 
automobile  or  not,  and  that  every  auto¬ 
mobile  owner  wants  a  buggy  anyway— for 
times  when  he  can’t  run  his  machine. 

Decide  to  investigate  Phelps’  better  plan 
now.  He  wants  to  satisfy  you  as  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer — first,  last  and  all  the  time — to  sell  you 
not  only  one  Split  Hickory,  but  to  please  you 
so  much  and  save  you  so  much  money  that 
you  will  never  be  willing  to  buy  at  any  other 
place,  any  other  way  or  any  other  buggy,  but 
thei  kind  he  makes.  And 
Phelps  is  the  only  one  that 
such  buggy  values  can  be 
bought  from.  Try  writing 

at  once  and  see.  Address  /President. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Co. 

Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  largest  Buggy  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  Consumer . 


Save  $26 
and  Up  On 
This 
Buggy 


[Order 


Try  Any  Buggy  Phelps 
Makes  on  Hard  Roads 

30  DAYS  FREE 

Return  It  If  Not  as  Represented— 
Guaranteed  Two  Years  If  You  Keep  It 

Don’t  get  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  mixed 
up  with  any  other  buggies  made — they're 
entirely  different.  Higher  grade  —  better 
style,  better  trimmed,  better  painted,  longer 
lived,  easier  running — that’s  because  they're 
made  to  order,  just  as  you  want  them. 

Woodwork  in  running  gears  and  shfifts, 
of  straight  grained,  second  growth  Shell- 
bark  Split  Hickory  —  wheels  celebrated 
triple  A  grade  found  on  no  other  vehicles 
as  explained  fully  in  book. 


Don't 

You 

Wont  a 

30 -Day 

Free 

Road 

Test 

of  this 

Auto 

Seat 

Buggy 


1 


Two 


antee 


1912  Mode!  Auto-Seat 
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Special 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  REAL  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

The  Best  Acre  on  the  Farm. 

Part  I. 

The  importance  of  the  farmer’s  garden  as  a  real 
asset  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  productive 
enterprise  which  furnishes,  or  should  furnish,  the 
farm  table  with  fresh  choice  vegetables,  fruit  and 
flowers,  both  in  and  out  of  season.  The  city  man  can 
appreciate  better  how  much  this  is  worth  than  can  the 
farmer.  The  farm  garden  is  too  often  neglected.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  article  may  be  an  incentive  to  better 
care  of  the  home  garden.  Among  the  primal  requisites 
for  an  ideal  home  garden  are  its  proximity  to  build¬ 
ings,  fencing,  size,  shape,  soil,  drainage,  fertility,  ex¬ 
posure,  planned  and  planted  for  utility,  profit  and 
pleasure.  The  garden  is  enclosed  by  18  strands  of  No. 
10  galvanized  wire,  attached  to  cedar  posts,  and  so 
arranged  and  constructed  that  it  is  positively  chicken 
and  animal  proof.  There  are  two  12-foot  wire  hinged 
gates.  While  one  gate  is  only  20  feet  from  the  kitchen 
door,  the  other  is  but  70 
feet  from  the  barn. 

SIZE  AND  SHAPE. 

— The  size  and  shape  are 
important  considerations. 

If  either  or  both  are 
faulty,  often  more  land 
can  be  purchased,  or  if 
practicable,  reconstruction 
of  garden  and  adjacent 
property  will  accomplish 
the  above.  Owing  to  a 
division  fence  on  the 
north,  orchard  on  the 
east,  lawn  on  the  south, 
and  a  highway  on  the 
west,  our  garden  boun¬ 
daries  are  fixed.  During 
1901  the  garden  was  re¬ 
organized  on  the  present 
basis,  which  is  the  best 
the  situation  affords. 

North  and  south  sides 
are  parallel  and  157^4 
feet  distant.  East  end  is 
very  slanting;  west  end 
slightly  so.  Garden  con¬ 
tains  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre.  One  and  one- 
half  foot  inside  the  fence,  all  around  the  garden,  are 
set  fruit  trees.  On  the  northern,  12  quince  and  12 
prunes ;  east  end,  10  Bartlett  pears ;  south  side,  four 
prunes  and  five  cherries,  and  west  end  are  10  cherries. 
Such  trees  make  but  little  shade,  no  internal  trees. 

SOIL  AND  DRAINAGE. — The  soil  varies  from 
dark  heavy  loam  to  stiff  clay,  Dunkirk  series,  and  all 
underlaid  with  a  fine  tight,  nearly  impervious  quick¬ 
sand  and  clay  subsoil,  which  naturally  was  retentive  of 
the  excess  water,  thus  rendering  the  land  cold,  sour, 
inactive  and  unfit  for  gardening  purposes.  Both  the 
soil  and  subsoil  have  been  decidedly  and  permanently 
improved  by  a  complete  system  of  drains.  There  are 
86*4  rods  of  three  and  four-inch  round  tile  drains, 
placed  four  feet  deep,  in  six  parallel  lines,  running 
lengthwise  the  garden.  The  drainage  cost  $43.13. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  soil,  even  after 
the  installation  of  a  complete  artificial  drain  system, 
the  rains  always  caused  the  ground  to  crust,  bake  and 
dry  out  badly,  which  seriously  interfered  with  the 
prompt  surface  penetration  of  all  plants,  but  especially 
so  with  the  tender  and  weak  growing  varieties.  More¬ 
over,  in  spite  of  timely  and  careful  hand  wheel  hoe 


tillage,  the  soil  would  invariably  break  up  coarse, 
lumpy  and  dry,  with  more  or  less  plants  loosened,  cov¬ 
ered  up  or  destroyed.  Realizing  fully  the  value,  in  a 
dry  time,  of  the  escaping  moisture,  together  with  the 
unavoidable  loss  from  perishing  plants,  yet  utterly 
powerless  to  control  it,  other  methods  were  studied. 

SAND  EXPERIMENT.— It  is  said  to  have  “sand” 
is  an  admirable  quality,  therefore  its  virtue  was  tried 
out  by  a  four-inch  sand  coat  applied  to  the  garden 
during  the  Fall  of  1907 ;  170  big  loads,  250  yards, 
actual  cost  $27,  of  clear  white  and  yellow  sand  were 
drawn,  covering  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  gar¬ 
den.  What  a  transition !  It  has  made  the  garden  two 
weeks  earlier  in  Spring,  planting  and  tillage  can  be 
done  on  time,  no  stones  to  annoy  the  work  of  seed 
drill  or  hand  cultivator,  original  fertility  is  more  avail¬ 
able,  tender  plants  of  all  kinds  come  through  the  sur¬ 
face  promptly,  without  loss,  and  grow  rapidly.  Close 
cultivation  is  easily  and  more  economically  performed, 
and  the  products  have  more  than  doubled  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  In  fact  the  sand  application  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  solved  satisfactorily  the  difficulties 
enumerated,  and  the  investment  up  to  the  present  time 
has  returned  annually  more  than  the  original  sand 
cost.  The  fertility  is  maintained  and  supplied  by  till¬ 
age,  rotation,  manure  and  home-mixed  fertilizers. 

TILLAGE. — Of  course  since  the  garden  got  “sand” 
into  its  physical  make  up,  it  has  not  been  plowed,  as 
this  would  turn  under  the  sand  and  thereby  defeat  the 
object,  and  like  Samson  of  old,  “shorn  of  its  power,” 
it  would  become  a  prey  to  its  enemies.  The  coarse 
and  deep  tillage  is  done  with  a  five  or  10-tooth  walk¬ 
ing  cultivator,  Fall  and  Spring,  leveled  with  weeder 
and  rolled  down.  Where  hand  drill  and  hand  cultiva¬ 
tor  are  used  the  ground  is  usually  hand  raked  and 
leveled  up  as  smooth  as  a  floor.  Rubbish  of  any  kind 
is  either  burned  or  removed  to  to  the  cane  fruit  patch. 
Neither  man  nor  horse  should  be  allowed  in  garden 
when  wet.  Garden  vegetables,  and  such  fruits  as  can 
be,  and  flowers  should  be  rotated  annually.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  portion  of  garden  should  be  seeded  to  clover 
and  Alfalfa. 

MANURE  AND  FERTILIZERS.— For  gardening 
purposes  well  rotted  manure  is  preferable  to  the  fresh 


article.  Application  at  the  rate  of  one  load  to  four 
square  rods  is  liberal.  The  following  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  will  make  one  ton  of  high-grade 
goods :  267  pounds  nitrate  soda,  267  pounds  blood, 
534  pounds  fine  ground  animal  bone,  400  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  bone,  and  534  pounds  sulphate  of  potash ;  an¬ 
alyzes  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  12  per  cent  potash;  cost,  about  $35  per  ton; 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  will  give  results  worth 
while.  Fertilizer  is  applied  with  an  11-hoe,  seven-inch 
grain  and  fertilizer  drill.  If  more  than  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  is  applied,  twice  over  is  necessary.  For  the 
cane  fruit  and  other  inaccessible  areas  the  fertilizer  is 
hand  distributed,  each  bush  or  hill  receiving  its 
proper  amount  for  best  results. 

EXPOSURE  AND  PLANTING.— The  exposure  is 
western  and  northern.  For  extra  early  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers  a  southern  or  eastern  exposure  is 
preferable,  and  should  be  selected  if  a  choice  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  garden  rows  were  laid  out  east  and  west 
because  long  rows  are  desirable  and  facilitate  in  the 

economical  handling,  and 
headlands  are  reduced. 
Short  rows  are  objection¬ 
able,  particularly  where 
horse  culture  is  used,  as 
ground  is  tramped  down 
and  plants  destroyed. 
North  and  south  rows 
are  preferable  to  east 
and  west  ones  in  that  the 
sun  can  shine  on  both 
sides  of  the  former.  For 
hand  planting  or  laying 
out  the  first  row  for  seed 
drill  a  tight-drawn  cord 
is  used. 

SEED  STOCK  AND 
DRILLS. — Great  care  is 
exercised  in  procuring, 
early,  seeds  and  plants  of 
known  vigor  and  vitality. 
Many  can  be  produced  in 
the  garden,  thereby  often 
avoiding  new  diseases 
and  insect  pests.  Grocery 
store  and  Congressional 
seeds  should  be  given  a 
severe  letting  alone.  They 
are  too  often  a  first-class 
disappointment  or  fraud.  A  hill  and  drill  seeder,  cost¬ 
ing  $8  to  $10.50,  is  used  for  sowing  the  bulk  of  garden 
seeds.  It  sows  well  the  various  seeds  in  a  narrow  row, 
and  at  the  same  time  marks  the  next  row.  The  drill 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  adjustment  and  gradu¬ 
ated  for  all  kinds  and  quantity  of  seed.  The  seeder 
should  be  pushed  slowly  and  steadily  for  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  seed.  With  care  the  rows  can  be  kept 
straight  and  parallel,  which  is  surely  an  advantage 
while  cultivating.  Also  straight  even  rows  of  garden 
products  attract  attention  and  incidentally  advertise 
and  make  a  silent  appeal  for  better  gardens.  In¬ 
variably  it  is  wise  to  sow  or  plant  all  kinds  of  seed  a 
little  thick,  to  insure  against  poor  germination,  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  soil  conditions,  insect  pests  and 
disease.  Later  thinning  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
profitable  than  transplanting,  or  no  crop.  Better  be 
safe  than  sorry. 

CULTIVATION. — Horse  culture  is  used  exclusively 
for  rows  where  conditions  permit  the  work  and  the 
headlands,  and  includes  all  pumpkin,  squash,  melons, 
corn,  cane  fruit,  cucumber,  egg  plant,  cabbage,  tomatoes 
and  potatoes,  or  practically  one-half  of  garden  area  is 
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handled  by  horse  power,  using  a  10-tooth  cultivator, 
which  costs  about  $6  to  $8.  For  the  other  half  of  gar¬ 
den  cultivation  a  double  wheel  hoe  is  used.  This  tool 
costs  around  $5.25,  and  is  an  excellent  implement.  It 
is  provided  with  right  and  left  plows,  plain  teeth  and 
a  pair  of  six-inch  hoes.  An  extra  set  of  nine-inch 
hoes  should  be  purchased  for  wide  rows.  The  culti¬ 
vator  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  special,  or  a 
wide  range  of  work.  The  hoes  are  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  With  these  and  going  astride  the  rows,  very 
close  and  fast  work  can  be  done,  even  when  plants 
are  just  emerging  from  the  soil.  Weeds  are  cut  oft" 
or  destroyed.  The  secret  of  success  in  fighting  weeds 
is  never  to  let  them  see  daylight.  Practically  the 
only  hand  work  necessary  under  this  management  is 
one  thinning,  and  later  one  or  two  hand  weedings, 
which  are  short  jobs.  Persistent,  timely  cultivation 
will  subdue  purslane,  mallows  (cheese  weed),  chick 
weed  and  other  famous  garden  weeds.  Some  people 
give  the  garden  good  early  culture,  but  later  surrender 
the  garden  entire  to  the  weeds,  and  the  next  season 
wonder  where  all  the  weeds  came  from,  perhaps  im¬ 
agining  they  originated  by  spontaneous  combustion, 
or  the  wind  blew  the  seed  from  neighbor’s  fields.  The 
hand  cultivator  pays  for  itself  several  times  over  an¬ 
nually.  Besides,  the  six  o’clock  crank  may  occasion¬ 
ally  experiment  with  it  after  supper.  Very  little  hand 
hoeing  is  done. 

FLOWERS. — One  of  the  attractive  features  of  a 
farm,  garden  or  country  life  home  is  the  floral  dis¬ 
play.  It  is  the  best  drawing  card  on  the  farm  and  it 
pays,  too.  It  is  not,  as  many  may  think,  that  it  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  rich.  While  there  are 
many  commendable  factors  in  round,  square  and  other 
forms  of  flower  beds,  banks,  solid  colors,  color  blend¬ 
ing,  mixed  colors,  combinations  of  color  and  varieties, 
all  of  which  have  special  adaptation  and  merit  that 
appeal  to  the  various  tastes,  still  busy  people  demand 
simplicity  and  utility.  The  following  flower  bank  em¬ 
brace  the  best  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  to¬ 
gether  with  ease  and  speed  in  laying  out,  planting  and 
the  culture  of  same.  This  pyramidal  or  half  round 
flower  bank  consists  usually  of  four  parallel  rows,  18 
inches  apart,  and  about  170  feet  long.  The  north  and 
south  outside  rows,  ,  form  a  bordering  of  the 
Verbena  and  annual  Phlox,  all  colors,  sown  about 
May  15  and  grow  about  six  to  12  inches  high.  The 
two  central  rows  of  bank,  taller  than  the  edges,  are 
General  Jacqueminot  Zinnia,  a  flaming  red  variety, 
growing  from  one  to  2l/2  feet  high.  The  Zinnia  rows 
should  be  sown  about  10  days  earlier  than  the  Verbena 
and  Phlox.  By  placing  the  Zinnia  in  the  center  the 
pyramidal  eefifct  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  perfect  mass 
of  bloom  from  ground  to  apex  on  either,  and  a  thing 
of  rare  and  striking  beauty,  from  any  point  of  view. 
It  has  caused  passers-by  to  stop  and  “rubber.”  The 
Zinnia  is  famous  for  holding  its  bloom  and  color  for 
a  long  time.  These  three  kinds  of  flowers  are  profuse 
and  constant  bloomers,  from  middle  of  July  until  hard 
Fall  frosts  arrive.  This  flower  bank  is  not  confined 
to  the  varieties  mentioned,  number  of  rows,  nor  length 
of  row.  The  bank  should  occupy  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  spectacular  and  produces  bushels  of  bloom. 
Seeds  should  be  saved  from  the  most  perfect  plants, 
which  produce  freely  the  best  and  most  double  flow¬ 
ers.  Valuable  strains  can  be  developed.  A  small  stake 
driven  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  choice  bloom¬ 
ers  will  mark  such  plants  for  seed  selection.  The 
rows  of  peas,  whose  season  is  soon  over,  being  dis¬ 
carded  in  August,  provide  walks  on  either  side  of 
flower  bank.  e.  T.  martin. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DECLINE  IN  MINT  CULTURE. 

I  have  read  of  some  farmers  raising  peppermint  and 
spearmint  on  their  swamp  land,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  practical,  as  I  have  some  waste  swamp  land.  If  it 
is  practical,  can  you  furnish  me  with  full  information  as 
to  sowing,  caring  for,  harvesting  and  finding  a  market  for 
same,  also  market  price?  j.  m. 

Naughright,  N.  J. 

Peppermint  was  formerly  extensively  grown  in  this 
section,  but  at  present  I  know  of  none  being  grown  in 
the  county,  although  there  may  possibly  be  a  few  fields 
in  the  eastern  towns.  The  reason  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  business  is  of  course  that  it  no  longer 
pays.  Peppermint  oil  formerly  brought  from  $3  to  $6 
per  pound,  and  with  yields  of  from  20  to  60  pounds 
per  acre,  there  was  good  profit  in  it,  so  much  so  that 
other  States  or  sections  of  them  which  were  adapted 
to  mint  growing  took  it  up,  and  consequently  the 
price  dropped  below  a  profitable  point.  Many  aban¬ 
doned  mint  entirely,  while  some  held  on  for  several 
years  in  hope  that  it  would  again  become  profitable, 
but  at  present  the  distilleries  have  all  fallen  to  ruin, 
and  most  of  the  mint  land  is  now  devoted  to  onions, 
celery,  lettuce,  etc.  The  best  crops  of  mint  were  grown 
on  well-drained  muck.  The  land  was  fitted  as  early  in 


Spring  as  possible,  rows  marked  about  30  inches  apart 
and  rather  heavy.  The  roots  were  dug  from  yearling 
fields,  picked  or  pulled  apart,  and  shaken  out  so  they 
could  be  dropped  in  the  marks,  and  generally  covered 
by  drawing  the  dirt  over  them  with  the  feet.  When 
the  mint  came  up  it  was  cultivated  with  a  horse  culti¬ 
vator,  hand  hoed,  and  weeded  as  needed  to  keep  it 
clean.  When  in  full  bloom  it  was  cut  with  scythes, 
wilted  and  drawn  to  the  distillery,  where  the  oil  was 
distilled  from  it  at  from  25  to  50  cents  per  pound.  I 
remember  one  distiller  telling  me  that  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  his  still  was  about  $600,  but  it  would  cost  much 
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more  now.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  main  reason 
for  the  decline  in  the  oil  business  is  that  Japan  raises 
large  quantities  and  can  sell  so  cheaply  as  to  kill  com¬ 
petition.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  subject.  I  think 
the  foregoing  will  also  apply  to  spearmint,  tansy, 
wormwood,  pennyroyal  and  several  other  plants  which 
were  grown  here  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  we 
were  growing  mint.  j.  a.  crane. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SOME  MICHIGAN  ORCHIDS. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  photograph  of  a  fine 
clump  of  Showy  lady-slipper,  Cypripedium  Reginas, 
Fig.  148,  which  is  not  yet  extinct  here,  though  much 
less  common  than  formerly.  Its  lovely  white  blossoms 
delicately  veined  and  tinted  with  a  beautiful  pink,  and 
its  magnificent  foliage  justify  its  name  “queenly.” 
Occasionally  we  find  a  sport  or  albino  of  pure  waxy 
white,  not  less  beautiful  than  the  regular  type.  Fig. 
147  shows  cut  flowers  of  Stemless  lady-slipper,  or 
Moccasin  flower,  C.  acaule,  hardly  less  lovely,  and 
much  more  common  here,  also  in  same  picture  the 
Smaller  Yellow  lady-slipper,  C.parviflorum,  the  smaller 
specimens  of  which  are  in  size  very  like  the  first  little 
thimble  of  a  very  young  lady,  and  as  lovely  as  tiny; 
withal  of  a  delicate  fragrance.  The  larger  “slippers” 
in  the  side  vases  are  the  Larger  Yellow,  C.  hirsutum, 
sometimes  as  large  in  flower  as  a  medium  hen’s  egg, 
and  worthy  company  for  all  the  rest.  We  have  also 
(somewhat  rare)  the  White  lady-slipper,  C.  candidum, 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  locating,  but  have  not  yet 
seen  in  flower.  All  these  and  20  odd  more  orchids 
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occur  (some  very  rare)  and  within  a  mile  of  my  home. 
How  many  beautiful  and  interesting  things  right  at 
home  we  overlook  and  fail  to  enjoy! 

Michigan.  c.  c.  m’dermid. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  various  Cypripediums  or  Venus’ 
slippers,  to  give  an  English  version  of  their  imposing 
name,  are  charming  garden  plants  when  proper  con¬ 
ditions  are  given.  English  gardeners  give  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  our  hardy  orchids,  and  we  often  see 
them  figured  in  foreign  gardening  papers.  C.  Reginae 
will  be  found  described  as  C.  spectabile,  and  C.  hir¬ 
sutum  as  C.  pubescens.  Another  quaint  little  flower 
is  C.  arietinum,  the  Ram’s-head  lady-slipper. 


March  30, 

THOSE  MASS.  ASPARAGUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

[Last  Spring  we  printed  several  articles  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  work  done  at  Concord,  Mass.,  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Asparagus  Growers’  Association.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  to  find  varieties  or  species  which  will  resist 
the  rust  disease.  Last  year  we  reported  several  asparagus 
crosses  which  promised  great  results.  Many  readers  have 
asked  what  the  past  season  developed.  The  secretary  of 
the  club  has  given  us  the  following  report.] 

The  past  season  has  been  the  most  successful  one 
because  we  have  more  resistant  stock  to  work  with. 
The  crosses  made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Norton,  the  plant 
breeding  expert  in  charge,  have  given  us  great  en¬ 
couragement.  Prof.  Norton  has  made  thousands  of 
selections  and  has  planted  them  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Argenteuil  stock  has  not 
worked  out  so  well  as  was  expected,  and  as  it  looks 
now  the  Reading  Giant  will  have  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  later  experiments.  This  variety  has  many  quali¬ 
ties  superior  to  any  other,  and  when  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  it  and  its  habits  of  growth  we  will 
see  what  a  valuable  find  we  have.  Large  quantities 
of  this  seed  have  been  planted  during  the  past  three 
years  and  all  reports  are  very  favorable.  Outside  of 
Prof.  Norton’s  latest  crosses  the  Reading  Giant  is 
our  best  rust  resisting  stock.  The  shoots  are  large, 
handsome  and  tall,  all  good  qualities  in  a  market  as¬ 
paragus.  The  bed  of  asparagus  set  April  29,  1911, 
when  you  were  here  has  done  very  well,  but  owing  to 
our  extremely  dry  Summer  has  not  grown  as  well  as 
my  asparagus  usually  does,  or  as  I  expected  it  would. 
The  shoots  made  growth  of  three  to  four  feet. 

This  dry  season  has  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
irrigation  in  growing  several  of  our  best  New  Eng¬ 
land  crops.  It  will  pay  well  to  experiment  on  the 
irrigation  of  asparagus.  Perhaps  the  plant  would  re¬ 
sist  the  rust  better  if  plenty  of  water  was  present, 
and  surely  the  crop  would  be  increased.  During  1912 
extensive  experiments  will  be  made  with  Winter  vetch 
to  determine  just  how  valuable  this  crop  is  for  a 
cover  crop  for  asparagus.  Nearly  three  acres  of  vetch 
are  growing  for  seed  and  by  another  year  we  should 
have  something  definite  to  report.  Crimson  clover  in 
Massachusetts  winter-kills  badly  and  we  are  seeking  a 
variety  that  will  live  better  through  the  Winter.  The 
foliage  and  root  system  of  this  crop  are  very  valuable 
from  a  cover  crop  point  of  view  even  if  the  plants 
are  winter-killed,  because  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  thick  mat  of  the  leaves  and  the  soil  is  filled  with 
nitrogen-bearing  rootlets.  c.  w.  prescott. 

Massachusetts. 


THAT  CONNECTICUT  POULTRY  CONTEST. 

Years  ago,  when  kings  and  emperors  did  not  travel 
about  as  much  as  they  do  in  these  days,  a  certain 
Persian  Shah  ventured  forth  to  some  of  the  courts  of 
Europe;  and  his  naive  and  witty  observations  on  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  that  were  new  and  strange  to  him, 
often  greatly  amused  his  fellow  rulers.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  in  England,  where  he  was  asked  to  attend  the 
great  Derby  racing  meet,  he  replied :  “Why  should  I 
go?  I  already  know  that  one  horse  can  run  faster 
than  another.”  Wouldn’t  some  such  saying  apply  most 
neatly  to  the  laying  contests  that  are  carried  on,  here 
and  there,  from  time  to  time?  What  more  can  they 
teach  us  about  the  laying  qualities  of  hens  than  that 
one  hen  produces  more  eggs  than  another? 

Mr.  Cosgrove’s  last  report  of  the  present  laying 
contest  in  Connecticut  is,  nevertheless,  very  interest¬ 
ing.  It  shows  that  the  pen  of  English  Leghorns  is 
still  in  the  lead,  but  it  also  shows  that  other  pens  of 
Leghorns  are  far  below  some  other  breeds  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  More  important  still  are  the  results  of  heavy 
feeding  with  the  dry  mash,  to  which  Mr.  Cosgrove 
calls  attention.  The  Leghorns  appear  to  stand  this 
method  pretty  well,  but  other  breeds  are  suffering 
from  Winter  molting,  with  a  disastrous  falling  off  in 
egg  production.  The  bad  effects  of  dry  mash  feeding 
when  carried  to  excess  are  already  well  known  to 
many  poultry  keepers.  In  this  respect  the  present  lay¬ 
ing  contest  is  merely  verifying  facts  that  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  has  widely  published,  but  it  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  spreads  more  widely  the 
knowledge  that  forcing  fowls  for  egg  production,  by 
over  feeding,  often  defeats  its  object,  and  if  it  im¬ 
presses  on  the  minds  of  poultrymen  that  the  much 
vaunted  dry  mash  feeding  may  be  injurious  if  it  is  used 
recklessly.  WM.  R.  fisher. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  man  behind  the  hen  is  a  large  factor 
in  her  success.  Why  not  have  a  contest  in  which  the 
hens  are  to  be  fed  just  as  the  owner  suggests?  In 
the  present  contest  they  are  all  fed  alike,  when  all 
successful  hen  men  know  that  no  two  business  flocks 
are  handled  exactly  alike.  It  is  sound  advice  to  “watch 
the  hen  and  suit  her  whims,”  but  this  would  be*  im¬ 
possible  in  such  a  contest.  No  sane  man  would  put 
his  cow  into  a  contest  unless  he  had  something  to  say 
about  her  feeding.  Imagine  two  prize  fighters  or 
dozen  runners  all  compelled  to  eat  the  same  kind  of 
food  in  training,  whether  it  agreed  with  them  or  not ! 
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GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

How  the  Jersey  Crop  is  Grown  and  Handled. 

Part  III. 

STORING. — The  conditions  of  successful  storing 
are  healthy  tubers,  that  are  not  cut  or  bruised,  and 
any  room  that  is  perfectly  dry  and  can  be  kept  above 
50  degrees  and  below  65  degrees,  regardless  of  outside 
temperature,  with  strong  light  excluded.  If  stored 
in  crates  they  are  packed  one  upon  another  to  about 
one  to  one-half  foot  from  ceiling.  When  stored  in 
bins  dump  them  gently  from  the  baskets  into  the  bins, 
which  can  be  of  any  convenient  size.  In  the  latter 
method  they  are  more  liable  to  get  bruised ;  besides, 
the  lack  of  circulating  air  during  the  sweating  process 
gives  them  a  much  darker  color  than  when  stored  in 
crates.  Keep  the  temperature  from  75  to  85  degrees, 
and  ventilate  on  warm  dry  days  by  opening  door  or 
windows  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  direction  of 
the  wind  where  no  regular  ventilating  system  is  at 
hand,  being  careful  to  avoid  drafts.  As  soon  as 
sprouts  appear  the  temperature  should  be  lowered  to 
about  60  degrees,  but  never  allow  it  to  go  below  50 
degrees.  Where  rats  and  mice  can  be 
excluded  there  is  little  danger  of  loss, 
so  long  as  the  air  is  perfectly  dry.  Never 
touch  or  handle  any  sweet  potatoes  after 
storing  until  used  or  shifted,  as  they  will 
not  keep  long  after  handling.  Person¬ 
ally  I  use  a  concrete  basement  equipped 
with  a  hot  water  heating  system.  Pipe 
coils  run  close  to  the  floor;  over  these 
slats  are  laid  upon  which  the  crates  are 
placed.  This  method  now  in  use  several 
years  gives  excellent  results,  as  the  heat 
is  evenly  distributed,  the  lower  crates  get¬ 
ting  as  much  heat  as  the  upper  ones. 

Potatoes  taken  from  this  storage  room 
in  July  were  in  perfect  condition  and  of 
good  eating  quality.  Seed  potatoes 
should  be  stored  at  as  low  a. temperature 
as  possible,  without  danger  of  loss. 

Tubers  that  are  sprouted  too  much  be¬ 
fore  bedding  seem  to  have  lost  vitality 
and  do  not  produce  many  sprouts  after 
being  placed  in  beds. 

SHIPPING. — Most  sweet  potatoes  are 
shipped  in  hampers ;  in  cold  weather 
these  are  lined  with  paper  to  prevent 
freezing.  To  obtain  best  market  prices 
they  should  be  perfectly  cleaned.  This 
we  do  with  a  potato  cleaner,  a  machine 
consisting  of  an  incline  of  brushes  which 
move  rapidly  in  opposite  directions,  re¬ 
moving  all  dust,  sand  and  fine  rootlets, 
without  bruising,  leaving  tubers  clean 
and  bright.  After  they  come  from  the 
cleaner  they  are  sorted  and  packed  for 
shipment.  Upon  careful  grading  largely 
depends  the  success  of  the  business.  At 
least  three  grades  should  be  made,  as 
carefully  packed  marks  are  always  in 
demand  at  profitable  prices,  even  when 
the  market  is  glutted  with  inferior 
grades.  geo.  h.  liepe. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

shade  tree,  instead  of  having  it  at  work  all  of  the 
time.  It  is  a  machine  and  therefore  tireless,  and  this 
is  its  principal  value  over  the  use  of  horse  teams.  To 
get  that  value,  an  engine  should  work  10  hours  per 
day,  and  it  will  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man,  as 
the  manufacturers  have  learned  much  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  are  building  their  engines  better  than  ever 
before.  They  will  not  work  in  extremely  soft  or 
muddy  ground.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they  be 
equipped  with  a  hitch  which  will  allow  the  engine  to 
remain  in  the  road  while  the  scrapers  work  in  the 
ditch.  It  is  a  mistake  also  to  get  one  of  the  heaviest 
type,  as  it  will  unduly  try  the  bridges  in  most  rural 
sections.  The  engine  of  about  16  horse-power  has 
usually  been  found  most  desirable  in  this  section. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  m.  many. 

I  see  the  question  asked  on  page  317  about  traction 
engines  for  road  work.  Our  town  bought  one  last 
year  that  was  made  for  that  kind  of  work,  and'  it  did 
the  work  better  than  horses.  I  think  that  our  town 
has  about  175  miles  of  road  to  work,  and  they  scraped 
the  whole  of  it  and  rolled  it  too.  The  engine  is  a 
great  horse  saver,  and  I  think  that  in  every  town 
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TRACTION  ENGINES  FOR  ROAD 
WORK. 

I  note  your  request  on  page  317  for 
information  as  to  the  use  of  traction 
engines  for  repairing  and  maintaining 
dirt  roads  in  this  State,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  town  high¬ 
way  authorities  in  Delaware  and  Sullivan  counties 
are  now  making  use  of  either  tractfon  engines  or 
road  rollers  for  the  purpose  named  with  a  degree 
of  success  which  leads  to  the  purchase  of  engines  by 
additional  towns  each  year,  so  that  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  before  every  township  will  be  so  equipped. 
They  are  also  available  as  the  power  with  which  to 
run  a  stone  crusher  after  grading  has  been  done  where 
improved  roads  are  to  be  built.  The  roads  in  this 
country  are  as  difficult  to  maintain  as  any  dirt  roads 
in  New  York  State,  as  it  is  all  a  very  mountainous 
region,  and  there  is  rather  heavy  traffic  in  lumber, 
stone,  wood  and  the  output  of  a  number  of  factories 
devoted  to  the  destruction  and  distillation  of  hard¬ 
wood,  locally  called  acid  factories,  and  the  success  al¬ 
ready  apparent  in  this  source  of  power  for  working 
the  roads  under  these  conditions  does  not  seem  to 
leave  much  room  for  failure  in  any  other  locality. 
They  are,  however,  expensive  pieces  of  machinery 
and  should  be  handled  by  capable  and  industrious 
men.  The  only  mistake  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
rather  wide  acquaintance  with  this  matter,  is  to  let 
the  engine  stand  with  its  nose  in  a  bank  or  under  a 
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where  the  bridges  are  in  good  shape  it  will  pay  to  have 
an  engine.  w.  E. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Town  Bureau,  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
out  of  the  934  towns  of  the  State  about  60  per  cent  of 
them  are  equipped  with  traction  power,  either  steam 
or  gasoline,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  earth  roads. 
In  my  own  little  county  of  Schenectady,  with  only 
about  400  miles  of  earth  roads  in  the  five  towns  in  the 
county,  we  are  using  six  steam  outfits,  three  steam 
rollers  and  three  steam  tractors.  As  to  the  economy, 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  we  are  able  to  secure 
more  and  better  results  from  one  tractor,  costing  us 
to  operate  about  $5  per  day,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  initial  outlay,  than  we  possibly  can  with 
from  three  to  five  teams  costing  $5  per  day  each. 
Generally  speaking  a  traction  roller  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  as  with  this  machine  we  are  able  to  compact 
our  roads  and  crush  some  of  the  clods  and  small 
stones,  and  in  fact  leave  the  road  in  better  condition 
than  the  traction  engine  does,  and  they  are  also  of 
more  use  in  the  building  of  stone  roads,  for  if  a  town 
highway  superintendent  is  provided  with  a  good  roller 
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he  is  able  to  build  a  fair  macadam  road,  if  the  stone 
is  plenty  and  convenient,  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
our  State  highways  are  costing,  but  where  the  greater 
initial  cost  to  the  town  of  the  roller  over  that  of  the 
tractor  cannot  readily  be  met,  I  would  advise  by  all 
means  the  use  of  the  tractor.  As  a  means  of  com¬ 
paring  the  relative  efficiency  of  traction  power  versus 
horse  power,  I  would  state  that  a  good  tractor  or 
roller,  properly  handled,  will  haul  two  graders  with 
one  or  more  harrows  hitched  on  behind  to  loosen  any 
sods  that  may  be  found  in  the  ditch,  at  a  cost  for  fuel 
and  oil.  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  and  for  wages 
of  engineer  of  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per  day.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  first  cost  of  the  trac¬ 
tor,  which  in  this  State  can  be  purchased  on  a  lease 
plan,  by  which  the  payment  of  from  $8  to  $10  pet- 
day  for  the  days  the  machine  is  actually  used  will 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  machine  in  from  four  to  five 
years,  after  which  the  towns  own  the  machine  and  are 
able  to  secure  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for 
their  money  as  they  could  if  they  used  teams  for  this 
kind  of  work.  It  is  conceded  by  all  practical  road 
men  in  this  State  that  for  grading  and  hauling  gravel 
for  the  maintenance  of  earth  roads  it 
is  far  more  economical  to  use  traction 
power  than  teams,  and  the  local  road 
authorities  may  secure  25  to  50  per  cent 
more  work  with  the  funds  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  by  following  this  method.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  the  highway 
taxes  be  collected  in  cash,  as  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  adopt  this 
method  of  road  work  in  connection  with 
their  old  labor  system  of  highway  tax¬ 
ation.  H.  w.  C. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAIDEN  BLUSH  APPLE. 

In  your  report  from  nurserymen  tell¬ 
ing  of  demand  for  different  varieties  of 
apples,  I  do  not  find  the  Maiden  Blush 
mentioned.  Growers  are  not  planting 
this  much  now,  I  infer,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  too  good  a  variety  to  drop, 
and  I  am  showing  my  faith  in  it  by 
planting  an  orchard  this  Spring.  The 
Maiden  Blush  either  as  a  tree  or  fruit 
lias  but  few  faults.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
long  lived,  bears  early  and  annually. 
The  fruit  is  attractive,  an  excellent 
shipper,  and  makes  good  at  the  other 
end — the  end  we  are  all  after  in  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  My  record  shows  that 
Maiden  Blush  has  sold  for  me  for  the 
last  six  years  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  at  an  average  price  of  $3.80  per 
barrel  on  arrival.  “On  arrival”  means 
the  money  in  you  pocket  in  a  few  days, 
and  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  storage 
fruit,  which  means  a  wait  of  three  or 
four  months  and  a  cold  storage  bill 
besides.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  sounded  a 
note  of  warning  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  said,  “We  are  planting  too  many 
Winter  apples  to  the  exclusion  of  Fall 
varieties.”  Every  Fall  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  in  the  markets  for 
attractive  soft  eating  varieties  of  apples. 

The  Maiden  Blush  has  been  favorably 
known  in  the  Philadelphia  market  for 
nearly  100  years.  It  brings  better  prices 
in  this  market  than  in  New  York — 
often  $1  a  barrel  more.  After  all  is 


said,  what  is  the  best  commercial  variety  of  apple? 
Nobody  knows.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  has 
been  our  best  money  maker  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  we  might  plant  this  variety  on  another 
field  and  the  result  might  be  altogether  different.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  must  admit,  even  in  this  enlightened 
day,  the  selection  of  a  variety  is  more  or  less  of  a 
lottery.  w.  a.  bassett. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  few  years  ago  we  met  a  man  who  had 
made  a  great  success  with  a  small  orchard  of  Maiden 
Blush  apples.  The  fruit  was  very  superior,  and 
brought  high  prices.  This  man  sold  his  farm  at  a 
bargain  on  the  strength  of  that  orchard  and  invested 
the  money  in  a  larger  farm  about  10  miles  away. 
There  he  started  in  to  duplicate  his  success  with  the 
Maiden  Blush  apple  by  planting  a  large  orchard.  When 
the  trees  came  in  bearing  the  fruit  was  found  to  be 
quite  inferior  and  would  not  command  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  other  fruit.  The  fact  was  that  the 
soil  on  the  first  farm  was  exactly  suited  to  this  variety, 
while  on  the  other  farm  the  conditions  were  such  that 
it  could  not  give  its  best  development.  Yet  only  a  few 
miles  separated  them.  The  same  thing  is  observed 
with  other  fruit  varieties,  though  it  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  with  some  varieties  than  with  others.  More 
and  more  fruit  growing  is  coming  to  be  a  matter  of 
selecting  varieties  exactly  suited  to  soil  and  condi¬ 
tions.  That  is  why  one  may  well  hesitate  to  lay  down 
anv  cast-iron  rules  of  advice. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PREVENTING  SNOW  DAMAGE  . 

This  is  the  way,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151, 
I  saved  about  six  little  trees  last  Winter 
from  being  broken  down  by  the  snow.  I 
have  planted  trees  in  these  places  three 
different  years,  but  always  found  some 


PROTECTING  AGAINST  SNOW.  Fig.  151. 

of  the  limbs  broken  down  when  the  snow 
went  away  in  Spring.  I  think  it  is  worth 
knowing.  I  simply  tied  the  limbs  to¬ 
gether  with  a  string.  o.  w. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Currant  Canes  Dying. 

W.  E.  H.,  Arlington,  Mass. — Can  you  tell 
the  cause  of  currant  bushes  dying  back? 
I  find  the  ends  of  most  of  my  bushes  die, 
and  by  breaking  them,  I  find  the  inside  pith 
is  black,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  growth  on  the  bushes.  What 
can  I  spray  with  to  prevent  this? 

Ans. — Such  dying  of  currant  canes 
may  be  due  to  borers  working  in  the 
canes,  or  more  probably,  to  a  fungus 
disease  known  as  wilt  or  cane  blight. 
For  both  of  these  troubles  the  best 
method  of  treatment  is  to  cut  out  and 
burn  every  one  of  the  affected  canes 
soon  after  the  leaves  come  out  in  May 
and  again  in  June.  In  order  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  the  work  must  be  done  thoroughly. 
Probably  it  is  useless  to  spray  for  either 
borers  or  wilt  disease.  F.  c.  stewart. 


GRAFTING  A  GRAPE  VINE 

J.  F.  D.,  Scappoosc,  Ore.— I  have  a  grape 
vine,  a  good  grower  but  fruit  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  trained  as  shown  in  diagram 
and  I  would  like  to  graft  it  where  the 
marks  X  ai’e.  Can  I  do  so  successfully? 
I  remember  seeing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  perhaps 
a  year  or  more  ago  a  correspondent  who 
made  quite  light  of  grafting  grape  vines, 
lie  treated  the  matter  as  of  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  we  have  with  other  fruit,  but 
others  here  who  ought  to  knew  tell  me  it 
cannot  be  done  with  success  unless  you  graft 
below  the  ground. 

Ans. — I  should  say  from  your  dia¬ 
gram  that  the  vine  in  question  is 
trained  to  the  horizontal  arm  spur  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  you  desire  to  graft  the 
numerous  spurs  along  the  arms.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  you  can  be  success¬ 
ful,  as  there  is  too  much  opportunity 
for  the  parts  to  dry  out  before  a  union 
takes  place.  I  should  much  prefer  to 
cleft-graft  a  little  above  or  at  the  level 
of  the  ground  or  even  below.  This  can 
be  done  as  in  top-working  apples,  cut¬ 
ting  the  scions  a  little  thicker  on  the 
outside.  It  is  best  to  start  the  taper 


opposite  a  bud,  placing  the  scion  in  the 
cleft  so  that  the  bud  forces  out  and  is 
at  or  just  above  the  level  of  the  cut 
stock.  If  the  stock  be  large  enough, 
insert  two  scions.  After  they  are 
placed  so  that  the  sapwood  of  scion 
and  stock  are  in  contact,  mound  up 
dirt  firmly  till  the  top  bud  of  the  scion 
is  just  exposed.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
do  the  grafting  before  sap  flow  be¬ 
gins,  delay  it  till  the  vigorous  flow  is 
over  and  then  do  it.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  interruption  after  the  first  flow. 
Some  even  prefer  the  latter  period  for 
grafting.  It  will  then  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  train  the  growth  as  before,  and 
you  will  have  a  better  vine  than  could 
possibly  be  obtained  in  the  way  you 
suggest.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


^Making  Over  a  Baldwin  Orchard. 

J.  P.  O.,  Salem-,  Mass. — I  would  like  to 
know  the  opinions  of  my  brother  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  on  a  neglected  orchard. 
This  orchard  can  be  had  for  the  renovation 
of  it  for  three  years  and  then  the  owner 
takes  it  back  again.  It  is  situated  on  good 
strong  rolling  farm  land  and  has  been 
neglected  for  years,  starved  and  eaten  down 
with  caterpillars.  The  trees  are  sound, 
however,  and  quite  free  from  scale.  The 
trees  are  about  90  per  cent  Baldwins.  I 
expect  a  lot  of  work  in  a  deal  like  this 
one.  Can  an  orchard  in  this  condition  be 
made  a  paying  venture  in  three  years? 
This  is  the  question  which  somebody  no 
doubt  will  be  able  to  answer. 

Ans. — We  should  hardly  care  to  take 
an  old  orchard  of  Baldwins  for  only 
three  years.  The  time  is  too  short  in 
which  to  get  the  trees  back  into  shape. 
This  variety  bears  every  other  year  and 
during  these  three  years  you  might  get 
only  one  crop,  and  that  not  on  the 
third  year.  We  would  not  take  such 
a  proposition  for  less  than  five  years 
anyway. 


Fruit  prospects  here  in  southern  Ohio  are 
good.  It  was  supposed  that  all  the  peach 
buds  were  killed,  as  we  had  such  cold 
weather,  but  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  on  many  varieties  there  are  plenty  of 
good  buds  and  some  on  almost  all  kinds, 
but  not  enough  on  the  tender  varieties  to 
make  a  crop.  Some  kinds  have  as  many  as 
90  per  cent  alive,  and  some  kinds  as  few 
as  10  per  cent,  but  on  the  higher  land 
where  the  trees  are  strong  there  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  Elberta  left,  some  having  80  to 
90  per  cent  living.  Cherries  seem  to  be 
hurt  hs  badly  as  peaches,  or  maybe  worse, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  tell  about  them 
till  later  in  the  season.  It  was  only  10 
days  later  than  this  last  year  when  the 
fruit  buds  were  nearly  out,  and  we  had 
the  coldest  day  of  the  Winter  on  the  hills 
and  most  of  all  fruits  were  killed  here.  All 
is  dormant  yet  and  it  seems  as  though  we 
may  have  a  late  Spring.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Peach  Buds. 

I  find  my  percentage  of  live  buds  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  peaches:  Carman,  33  per  cent; 
Champion,  40 ;  Elberta,  20 ;  Crosby,  70 ; 
Waddell,  70  ;  Late  Crawford,  10,  old  trees ; 
Early  Crawford,  25,  old  trees;  10  degrees 
below  zero,  coldest  that  I  have  noticed  this 
Winter.  a.  l.  l. 

Salem  Depot,  N.  II. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  peach  grow¬ 
ers  along  the  lake  is  no  Elberta  ;  Early  and 
Late  Crawford  about  45  per  cent  buds  alive ; 
St.  John  looks  fair ;  Dewey  shows  up  well 
around  Lockport.  No  Carman  or  Chair’s 
Choice.  A  few  growers  say  they  have  fair 
show  of  Niagara.  e.  e.  l. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Peach  buds  are  believed  to  be  all  killed 
here,  also  a  large  number  of  the  old  trees. 
The  young  and  more  vigorous  are  not 
thought  to  be  very  badly  injured. 

Olinda,  Ont.  ‘  m.  g.  b. 

Peach  buds  are  all  killed  here.  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  killed  or  badly  injured,  too. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  replv  and  a 
“square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree* 
EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS. 
ROSES  and  VINES. 

DOUGLASrTREES 


are  sold  direct  at  wholesale  prices;  have  a  world 
wide  reputation  and  are  backed  by  60  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  to-day  for  Free  copy  of  our 
catalog. 


R.  DOUGLAS’ SONS,  -  WAUKEGAN,  Illinois . 


Don’t  Delay 
Too  Long 

If  you  have  not  sent  for  the  1912  Thor- 
burn  Seed  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 
It  gives  you  a  wealth  of  information  re¬ 
garding  Seed  selection  and  planting.  It 
contains  144  well-illustrated  pages  and  is  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  gardening  know¬ 
ledge  and  advice.  It  tells  you  all  about 


Thorburn’s  Seeds  have  back  of  them  a 
record  of  110  years  of  fair  dealing.  They 
are  the  result  of  over  a  century  spent  in 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  high-grade 
seed  stocks. 

Everything  that  can  interest  you  istold  in 
this  big  Thorburn  Catalog.  Cultural  di¬ 
rections,  plainly  given,  guide  you  in  every 
step  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
the  planting  of  the  seed  right  up  to  the  time 
of  gathering  the  crops,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  very  best  principles  of  garden¬ 
ing  as  proved  by  our  110  years’  experience. 
Write  for  this  Catalog  today.  Better 
write  now  before  you  forget  it.  A  postal 
card  will  do. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

U0  years  in  business  in  Nets  York  City 

33"t  Barclay  Street,  New  York 


YOUR  TREES  INSURED 


r 


NEARLY  half  a  century’s  experience 
in  growing  trees  and  plants  for 
the  orchard  and  the  home. 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  varie¬ 
ties,  their  comparative  merits  and  adap¬ 
tation  to  different  climates  and  soils. 
Wre  have  acquainted  ourselves  with  the 
difference  in  habit  and  growth  of  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
most  varieties  at  sight. 

This  is  of  great  value  to  the  customer, 
as  it  insures  the  greatest  protection  in 
the  genuineness  of  varieties.  Our  scions 
and  buds  are  cut  from  bearing  trees  as 
much  as  possible,  and  propagated  and 
grown  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods. 

For  genuineness  of  varieties,  carefully 
grown  and  graded  stock,  we  think  the 
planter  can  do  no  better  than  at  the 

Bridgeport  Nurseries 

Catalog  Free  Prices  Reasonable 


C.  M.  HOBBS  &  SONS 

BRIDGEPORT  INDIANA 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent's  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  u*. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


FOR  12  LARGE  4  TO  5  FT.  PEACH  TREES 

Selected  to  cover  season  early  to  late.  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  each — Carman,  Champion,  Early  Crawford, 
Fitzgerald,  Elberta,  Niagara,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mat¬ 
thew's  Beauty,  Crosby,  Late  Crawford,  Lamout  and 
Salway,  Agents  would  ask  $4.00  for  (he  same  lot. 

WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  TREES 
And  guarantee  them  to  be  true  to  name.  Have  equally 
attractive  collection*  of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Plum  and 
ornamental  trees.  Also  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  plants,  eto. 

GET  OUR  1912  CATALOG  F 
Contains  information  every  fruit  grower  should  know. 
The  result  of  44  years  of  nursery  experience.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  pay  freight  on  orders  amounting  to  $7.50  net  or 
over. 


Wtn.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON 


500,000  TREES  FOR  SAI  E 


Every  tree  you  order  goes  direct  to  you,  saving  you 
half  of  agents’  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum, 
Quince  and  Cherry  trees.  Also  shrubs,  plants,  and 
vinos.  All  hardy,  free  from  scale,  true  to  name, 
northern  grown.  Send  for  Green’s  1912 
Catalog.  If  you  send  at  once,  you  will 
.also  get  Green’s  Book— “Thirty  Years 
1  with  Fruits  and  Flowers” — Free. 

I  Established  33  years  Capital  SI  00.000 
CREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  22  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 
PLUM  S  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERT  CO. 

Box  No.  21  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  YOU 


for  72  Years  a 
Guide  To  the  best 
Trees  and  Plants 


An  In¬ 
valuable  book 
tor  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
I  large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
[  Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
.Standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every  J 
(specimen  true  to  species  and  in  prime  condi- 4 
[  tion.  »A  World-Wide  patronage,  developed1 

through  seventy-two  years  of  honest  dealing. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
[  second  Annual  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries  Box  33,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


K  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Hoot¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Peso, 
price-list  free.  LKUIS  ItOESCll  A  SON.  Box  K,  Kredonla,  N.  t. 


TREES 

Catalog  Free 


150  ACRES.  Genesee 
Valley  grown.  “Not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.” 
Never  have  bad  San  Jose 
Scale.  Established  18G9. 
GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO. 
20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FDIIIT  TDFR  Propagated Vhere 

I  KUII  I  RLLvJ  the  BestTreesGrow 


lO  Trees  Worth  $1 .50  for  95  Cents 

1  Niagara  Peach,  1  Montmorency,  1  Bing 
Cherry,  1  McIntosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Bart¬ 
lett,  1  Seckel  Pear,  1  Abundance,  1  Reine 
Claude  Plum,  1  Orange  Quince.  AH  trees 
first  class  2  yr.  4  to  5  feet  high  for  95  cents. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS’  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.,  Box  26,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
LAMOREAUX  NURSERY  CO.,  Scuohahik,  N.  Y 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Rridgeville,  Delaware 


Call's  Nurseries,  S* 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


FREE 


Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning;  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  an i 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

II.  JS.  WILEY  <&«  JS03NT, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TRICKS, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 


Box  33,  Ca,y~u.sa,  ]XT.  Y. 


MOST  POPULAR  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple.  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1 
Seckel  Pear,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Bing  Sweet 
Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune,  all  4  ft.  high 
GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue;  1  Niagara,  white;  1  Dela¬ 
ware,  red.  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection,  red;  1  Cham¬ 
pion,  black;  1  White  Grape,  best  white.  4  Rhubarb 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect:  all  for  SI. 00. 

Every  farm  and  village  garden  should  have  this  col¬ 
lection.  Send  SI  .00  today.  The  bargain  will  surprise  you. 

Everybody  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  of 
GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  TREES. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  dansville! V  y. 

OANSVILI.E’S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
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The  newest  idea  in  clothes- 
making  has  been  produced  by 
the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
men’s  clothes  in  America. 


t(CUS 


fworr 


4S  a  result,  $15  will  buy  a  fashionable  ready- 
to-wear  blue  serge  suit  that  really  will  fit 
^  and  wear  and  hold  its  shape  and  color. 

It  will  compare  favorably  with  most  suits  at 
$20 — and  it’s  as  good  as  it  looks,  for  the  things 
you  can’t  see  are  guaranteed  by  dealer  and 
maker. 

The  new  idea,  in  brief,  is  this: 

Centering  advertising  upon  one  suit  increases  the  demand  for  it. 
Manufacturing  larger  quantities  lowers  making-costs.  Figuring  the 
savings  in  advance,  we  put  them  into  better  cloth. 

You  see  the  new  idea  is  built  upon  faith  in  our  own  advertising. 
We  had  faith  because  we  state  nothing  but  facts.  It  was  justified; 
and  so  what  last  season  was  only  an  idea  is  today  a  proven  success. 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Serge  Special 


N25130 


GUARANTIED  ALL-WOOL 
AND  FAST  COLOR 


$15 


THE  HOUSE  CHIMNEY. 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  issues  a  leaflet  on  house  chimneys 
from  which  Fig.  152  and  the  following 
notes  are  taken : 

Good  engineering  practice  has  shown 
that  in. house  heating  the  average  dwell¬ 
ing  demands  a  chimney  flue  for  the  fur¬ 
nace,  8  x  12  inches  in  area  for  a  rec¬ 
tangular  flue  or  9  to  10  inches  for  one 
that  is  circular.  The  chimney  should 
extend  well  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  building,  and  in  case  other  buildings 
or  tall  trees  are  near  should  be  located 
with  reference  to  the  prevailing  winds, 
which  may  cause  eddies,  and  thus  prod¬ 
uce  a  down  draft  in  the  flue.  Some¬ 
times  a  moveable  cowl  (usually  made 
of  sheet  iron)  will  be  required  to  avoid 
eddies  produced  from  causes  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed.  The  furnace  flue 
should  run  as  nearly  straight  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  base  to  top  of  chimney  and 
should  have  no  other  openings  except 
that  of  the  furnace  smoke-pipe.  Bends 
of  any  kind  in  the  flue  reduce  the  draft 
of  the  furnace.  The  top  of  the  chifm- 
ney  should  not  be  capped  in  any  way 
that  will  reduce  the  area  of  the  flue. 
The  best  flue  is  of  cylindrical  form.  In 
such  a  flue  the  spiral  ascent  of  the 
gases  are  in  no  way  interfered  with. 
Cylindrical  flues  are  commonly  made 


of  round  tile  or  cement  blocks  that  are 
prepared  expressly  for  chimney  con¬ 
struction.  The  joints  of  the  chimney 
should  be  closely  made  and  tightly  ce¬ 
mented.  The  mortar  joints  must  not 
be  allowed  to  project  into  the  flue  be¬ 
cause  they  will  retard  the  flow  of  the 
gases.  If  the  stack  is  made  of  brick, 
the  walls  should  have  a  thickness  of 
two  courses  of  brick  and  the  inside 
should  be  plastered  straight  and  smooth. 
One  chimney  may  be  constructed  with 
two  or  more  flues  that  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  entire  house.  The  chimney 
thus  arranged  is  cheaper  to  construct 
and  more  efficient  than  where  separate 
stacks  are  made  for  each  flue.  Fig.  152 
shows  such  a  chimney  of  three  flues  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  the  kitchen 
range  R,  and  the  furnace  F,  in  the  out¬ 
side  flues  marked  A,  and  B,  while  the 
middle  flue,  marked  B,  supplied  a  means 
for  ventilation.  The  middle  flue  being 
kept  warm  by  those  on  the  outside,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  better  draft  because  of  the 
higher  temperature.  Openings  are  made 
into  the  flue  from  the  various  apart¬ 
ments  such  as  that  on  the  upper  floor, 
marked  V,  and  into  which  is  discharged 
the  air  from  near  the  floor.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  possible  methods  of  natural 
ventilation  and  when  used  in  connection 
with  some  means  of  admitting  air  into 
the  building,  gives  satisfactory  results. 
The  short  chimney  shows  the  effect  of 
the  wind  as  it  passes  over  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  and  why  the  draft  in  such  a 
chimney  is  retarded  whenever  this  con¬ 
dition  exists. _ 

Tiie  Twisted  Rope. — Last  Summer  I  saw 
a  question  asked  as  to  the  cause  of  hay 
rope  twisting.  Several  gave  remedies  or 
rather  treatments  to  give  the  rope,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
rope  any  treatment.  Take  the  rope  out  full 
length,  let  it  twist  or  untwist  to  its  natural 
position,  and  when  you  put  it  in  use  again, 
turn  your  horse  to  the  right  in  the  barn 
floor  and  to  the  left  outside,  and  your  rope 
will  stay  natural.  That  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  I  think  it  looks  very  reason¬ 
able.  h.  P.  B. 

Caldwell.  Pa. 


THE  DAYS  OF  SMALL  ECONOMIES. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  methods  of 
the  Chinese  as  set  forth  by  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man”  on  page  280  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There 
is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  small  and 
patient  economies  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  the  lavish  wastes  of  the 
peoples  of  this  nation.  While  delivering 
butter  to  the  “ultimate  consumer”  one  zero 
morning  I  ran  across  the  garbage  man.  He 
was  just  lifting  a  large  dishpan  heaped 
high  with  cold  griddle  cakes,  a  week’s  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  left-overs  from  the  family 
breakfasts.  This  emptied,  two  men  picked 
up  the  garbage  can.  In  this  can  was  a 
quantity  of  coal  ashes  containing  a  goodly 
per  cent  of  unburned  coal.  A  pair  of  rub¬ 
bers  without  a  break  except  where  the  heels 
was  scuffed  through,  a  pair  of  good  shoes 
needing  half  soles,  a  quantity  of  potato 
parings  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  a  large  red 
apple  with  a  decayed  spot  on  one  side,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  half  a  cabbage,  some 
pieces  of  meat,  several  bread  crusts,  a  piece 
of  layer  cake,  a  handful  of  broken  crockery, 
three  or  four  bottles,  several  tin  cans,  and 
other  articles  of  less  significance.  This  is 
not  a  single  or  isolated  instance  but  it  is 
duplicated  a  thousand  times  every  week  in 
a  single  town  of  20,000  people.  This  town 
is  not  unlike  dozens  of  other  towns  in  this 
broad  land  of  liberty,  where  we  eat,  drink, 
wear  and  throw  away  what  we  choose  re¬ 
gardless,  so  long  as  we  have  the  price. 
The  cold  cakes  and  other  food  that  can  be 
separated  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  if  the  bits 
of  glass,  hairpins,  forks,  spoons  and  other 
bric-a-brac  that  seem  so  inseparable  from 
this  class  of  pig  feed  does  not  kill  enough 
hogs  to  take  all  the  profits,  the  man  who  is 
running  this  venture  will  make  a  decent 
living.  The  coal  ashes,  tin  cans,  frozen 
vegetables,  etc.,  are  dumped  into  a  ravine 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  ;  this  pile  from 
time  to  time  is  covered  with  dirt;  when 
the  ravine  is  full  it  is  intended  to  build 
houses  thereon  to  shelter  the  growing  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  people  who  fill  these  garbage  cans 
are  intelligent,  industrious  Americans  who 
earn  a  living  in  the  shops,  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  by  following  the  various  trades 
and  occupations  of  the  ordinary  town.  They 
are  paying  $10  to  $30  a  month  for  rent, 
$7.50  per  ton  for  coal,  10  to  30  cents  per 
pound  for  meats,  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound  for  flour,  40  cents  per  peck  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  apples,  onions  and  carrots,  three 
cents  per  pound  for  cabbage,  40  cents  per 
pound  for  butter,  45  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  eight  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  and 
Other  food  supplies  in  proportion  ;  80  cents 
and  upward  for  a  pair  of  rubbers,  $2  and 
upward  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  They  haven’t 
time  or  inclination  to  mend  or  make  over 
anything ;  they  change  their  dress  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  lastest  style  of  the  changing 
season.  Many  of  the  women  and  children 
earn  as  well  as  the  men  ;  they  work  at  top 
speed  for  eight  or  10  hours  a  day.  It 
takes  all  an  average  family  can  earn  to 
make  ends  meet.  laving  in  sight  of  greater 
wealth  with  its  apparent  ease  and  luxury, 
many  there  are  who  grow  restive  and  fret 
at  their  compelling  toll.  They  rant  at  the 
general  injustice  in  the  scheme  of  life. 
They  wail  at  the  high  cost  of  living.  They 
denounce  niankind  in  general  as  robbers, 
and  in  this  they  are  right,  for  we  are  a 
nation  of  robbers.  We  have  delved  into  the 
mighty  storehouse  of  nature.  We  are  bring¬ 
ing  out  vast  quantities  of  her  varied  wealth 
and  distributing  it  among  our  fellows,  urg¬ 
ing  it  upon  them,  more  than  they  need  or 
can  rightly  use.  We  are  sending  quantities 
to  other  nations  far  across  the  seas.  Wo 
have  built  up  big  businesses,  gigantic  in¬ 
dustries  ;  we  have  become  the  first  and  fore¬ 
most  nation  in  the  world  in  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  We  have  done  ourselves  proud 
and  our  great-grandchildren  shall  pay  the 
musicians,  for  we  are  taking  more  than  we 
need  of  our  God-given  wealth  that  was 
placed  here  for  the  sustenance  and  com¬ 
fort  of  man,  not  for  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  alone,  but  to  be  used  in  part  by  each 
and  every  generation  of  man,  down  through 
the  ages,  to  the  end  of  time.,  We  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  our  share,  bartering  it  for 
the  almighty  dollar,  the  dollar  that  is 
losing  its  prestige.  To-day  I  must  have  an 
average  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  procure 
as  much  of  the  everyday  necessities  as  a 
single  dollar  would  procure  for  me  20 
years  ago ;  in  the  same  diminishing  ratio 
40  years  hence  the  dollar  would  cease  to 
have  value. 

While  we  are  so  keen  for  reforms,  why 
not  begin  at  the  bottom  and  reform  the 
garbage  can?  Buy  no  more  than  we  need, 
look  sharp  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
little  things,  learn  to  abhor  all  manner  of 
waste.  I  have  a  notion  this  altered  tone 
would  help  a  lot  to  bring  about  the  larger 
reforms  that  are  becoming  so  imperative ; 
also  it  would  materially  lengthen  the  years 
in  which  the  people  of  this  nation  could 
enjoy  the  slice  of  steak.  j.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

“Plums”  for  the  New  York  Legislature. 

I  note  with  real  pleasure  reference  you 
have  made  to  the  present  price  of  “Apples” 
and  “Grapes”  of  New  York  State  on  page 
328,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  everything 
you  have  said.  I  experienced  practically 
the  same  condition  as  did  your  Western 
friend.  I  tried  every  avenue  available  to 
procure  copies  from  the  State,  and  from 
which  sources  came  the  information  that 
the  supply  was  entirely  exhausted,  but  a 
copy  might  be  purchased  from  some  second¬ 
hand  book  store.  Then  I  tried  a  book  store 
In  New  York  City  and  was  advised  that  the 
price  of  “Grapes”  was  $6  and  the  price  of 
“Apples”  $10.  I  have  occasion  to  use  such 
reference  works  every  day,  and  as  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State  T  must  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  something  that  the 
taxpayers  have  already  paid  for.  The  work 
in  itself  is  elaborate,  concise  and  authen¬ 
tic.  Such  data  nowadays,  regardless  of  the 
source,  is  indeed  hard  to  find.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  condition  now  existing 
should  be  immediately  investigated,  and  as¬ 
certain  at  once  who  the  fellows  are  who 
have  so  successfully  plucked  the  fruit  as  it 
were,  and  received  the  benefits  thereof,  both 
coming  and  going.  w.  p.  iiartman. 

Long  Island. 


In  buying  this  suit  you  take  nothing 
on  faith.  The  Clothcraft  guarantee 
absolutely  assures  all-wool  cloth,  first- 
class  trimmings  and  workmanship,  per¬ 
manent  shape,  satisfactory  wear  and 
service. 

Go  to  The  Clothcraft  Store.  Ask  to 
see  the  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special, 
No.  5130,  at  $15,  and  the  many  other 
styles  of  Clothcraft  Clothes — America’s 
one  guaranteed  all-wool  line  at  medium 
prices:  $10  to  $25. 


Notice  how  good  they  look  and  feel 
— how  well  they  fit.  And  then  read 
the  guarantee  that’s  in  the  pocket  of 
every  Clothcraft  coat.  It  indicates 
the  maker’s  confidence  that  the  clothes 
will  stand  every  reasonable  test. 

If  your  regular  clothier  doesn’t  sell 
Clothcraft,  you’ll  thank  us  for  directing 
you  to  one  who  does.  Write  us  today 
for  the  Spring  Style-Book,  a  sample  of 
the  5130  serge,  and  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Clothcraft  Store. 


&  FEISS  CO. 


THE  JOSEPH 

Founded  1850 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men’s  Clothes 

635  ST.  CLAIR  AVENUE,  N.  W. 


ARE  YOUR  CROP  YIELDS  SATISFACTORY  7 

They  are  certainly  not  what  they  would  be  if  you  used  Clark’s  Double  Action 
"Cutaway”  Harrow.  It  requires  thorough  cultivation  to  make  the  soil  fertility  avail¬ 
able  for  your  crops.  “Thorough  Cultivation,”  and  “Clark’s  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrow”  are  synonymous.  The  entire  machine  is  made  of  steel  and  iron,  except  the 
pole,  which  is  jointed  so  that  there  is  no  weight  upon  the  horses’  necks,  and  can  be 
removed  in  one  minute  and  used  as  a  tongueless,  as  shown  in  cut.  This  is  a  big  feature 
in  moving  from  field  to  field,  insuring  safety  to  horses.  The  disks  are  of  cutlery  steel, 
shaped  and  forged  in  our  own  shops,  where  the  only  genuine  “Cutaway”  disks  are 
made.  The  Double  “Cutaway”  does  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  disk  harrow  and 
better  at  the  same  cost.  The  inflexible  frame  holds  the  gangs  rigidly  in  their  places, 
"nd  compels  them  to  cut  high,  hard  ridges,  carrying  the  soil  into  the  hollows  and 
leaving  the  ground  level.  With  the  flexible  or  tandem  harrows  the  gangs  conform  to 
the  surface  and  do  not  cut  and  level  the  hard,  irregular  places.  Clark’s  stir  every 
'  .inch,  leaving  a  finely  pulverized  seed  bed.  By  setting  the  inner  gangs  straight  on  sharp 
Jurns,  the  Disk  turns  easily,  leaving  the  ground  even.  No  interlocking  of  gangs. 

Modern  farmers  disk  before  they 
plow  their  land.  It  puts  fine  soil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  other¬ 
wise  would  lie  loose  clods  that  make  a 
strata  through  which  the  sub-moisture 
can  not  rise.  For  this  no  other  disk 
equals  Clark’s. 

What  Prof.  Bailey  Say  a  s 

“The  Double  Action  ‘Cutaway’  narrow  has 
been  satisfactory.  1  use  it  almost  continu¬ 
ously  on  our  hard  clay  land  with  good  results." 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  the  genuine 
“Cutaway,”  write  us.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Twenty-live  years’ experience  back  of 
every  sale.  Prompt  Shipments.  Got  our 
booklet  “intensive  Cultivation.”  It’s  free. 
We  make  a  special  tool  for  every  crop. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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ADVICE  ABOUT  A  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

W.  F.  U.,  Broclcport ,  N.  Y. — I  want  your 
advice  regarding  a  block  of  700  ninc-year- 
oid  pear  trees,  500  Bartlett  and  200  Seckel. 
The  trees  are  thrifty  and  have  shown  some 
fruit  for  the  past  two  seasons,  also  a  little 
blight  the  past  year.  They  are  very  full  of 
wood,  having  never  pruned  them  a  great 
deal,  but  would  like  to  cut  out  quite  a  few 
water  sprouts  and  cross  limbs,  also  head 
back  this  Winter.  Do  you  think  this  treat¬ 
ment  would  bo  likely  to  cause  them  to  put 
on  such  an  extra  growth  as  to  make  them 
more  susceptible  to  the  blight  another  Sum¬ 
mer?  Some  of  the  trees  are  so  very  thick 
and  are  running  so  high  it  seems  something 
will  have  to  be  done,  although  some  of 
my  neighboring  fruit  growers  who  are  some¬ 
what  versed  in  pear  culture  advise  leaving 
them  as  they  are.  I  have  always  kept  these 
trees  under  cultivation  during  the  growing 
season,  having  Fall-plowed  last  December. 
Some  of  my  friends  say  sow  o^ts  the  first 
thing  in  the  Spring  and  check  the  growth 
for  one  season,  having  in  mind  the  control 
of  the  blight  -when  advising  thus.  What 
say  you  to  this? 

Ans. — You  apparently  have  a  very 


and  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Ben  Davis 
and  Baldwin  do  not  seem  to  flourish  under 
old-world  skies,  and  even  the  past  sunny 
Summer  failed  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  however,  did  mod¬ 
erately  well,  and  Wealthy  throve  amaz¬ 
ingly.  Samples  of  the  latter  were  grown 
that  would  rival  any  of  the  choicest  im¬ 
ported  samples  in  appearance.  Of  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  do  well  in  most  years,  Ontario 
and  Wagener  are  most  promising,  and  will 
probably  take  a  foremost  place  in  time. 
Beitigheimer  has  long  been  grown  in  this 
country,  and  is  of  German  origin.  Its  won¬ 
derful  color  and  waxlike  appearance,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Swedish  Akeroe,  are  its  only 
recommendation. 

Grafting  Wax. — Four  pounds  rosin,  half 
pint  linseed  oil,  boiled,  half  pound  beeswax. 
Boil  over  slow  fire  for  2%  hours.  Pour  la 
water  to  cool,  work  with  greased  hands.  I 
have  used  this  for  all  purposes,  working  a 
little  when  using.  I  make  in  small  plugs 
four  inches  long.  I  am  a  successful  or- 
chardist,  raising  my  own  trees  from  seed 
and  wild  seedlings  from  pasture  lots,  and 
setting  in  nursery,  grafting  and  removing 
in  cultivated  fields.  When  removing  I  leave 
a  lump  of  earth  on  roots  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket.  e.  b. 

Top-Working  Seedlings. — On  page  278 
J.  W.  G.  says  “the  seedlings  that  grow 
about  the  farm  may  all  be  changed  into 
varieties  that  have  the  greatest  commercial 
value,  or  what  is  better,  are  liked  for  home 
use.”  This  may  be  very  good  practice  for 
the  dairyman  or  the  general  farmer  who 


^  i  i  ,  ■>-  ,  ,  does  not  make  a  practice  of  growing  apples 

Valuable  orchard,  and  if  you  put  enough  for  market,  but  merely  wants  a  few  for  the 

Care  on  it  in  the  wav  of  Inokino*  after  of  the  family  and  to  replenish  the 

care  on  it  in  tne  way  oi  looking  alter  vmegar  barrel.  But  for  the  fruit  grower 

blight  and  cutting  out  and  sterilizing  ac-  Jt  ,wi11  usually  prove  more  profitable  to 

n  .  ,,  ,  ..  ,  ,  make  firewood  of  these  hedgerow  seedlings, 

cording  to  the  C-ornell  bulletin  on  blight,  It  is  seldom  that  these  trees  along  the  edges 

you  may  expect  verv  lame  returns  T  0I"  1**  corucrs  of  meadow,  grain  field  or 
rL  \ i  •„  y  ge  remrns-  1  pasture  can  be  conveniently  or  thoroughly 

believe  Dartletts  will  continue  to  be  very  sprayed,  and  they  become  the  propagating 
high-priced,  and  perhaps  higher  than  ,bcd  of  insects  and  fungi  to  reseed  the  regu- 

now  on  account  of  lack  of  care,  of  blight.  ^^arTniaily^iil!?^  on  any 
out  it  may  take  a  number  of  men  at  or  farm  that  has  its  regular  orchard, 
about  blossoming  time,  and  the  more 
promptly  and  thoroughly  you  do  this 


New  York. 


GEO.  R.  SCIIADBER. 


cutting  the  less  it  wilUost.  '  In  my  opin'-  ’  R  yo"  wrl£  adIertIsefsi  mention  The 

ion  you  have  an  excellent  idea  of  the  I  !£  N-Y-  and 11  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
care  your  orchard  should  receive,  but  I  square  ea  '  ,ec  guarantee  editorial  page, 
would  not  seed  to  oats  this  Spring.  Oats 
take  more  moisture  than  any  other  grain 
and  the  trees  would  not  have  proper 
nourishment  to  develop  buds  and  fruit. 

I  would  cultivate  until  June  and  then 
seed  down  to  vetch,  barley,  Cow-horn 
turnips  and  a  little  clover,  according  to 
the  Geneva  Station  cover  crop,  only  I 
would  use  five  pounds  of  best  clover 
seed  instead  of  10  pounds,  because  of 
high  price  of  clover  seed.  The  vetch 
and  barley  may  be  sown  together  in  one 
operation,  and  the  turnip  and  clover  seed 
together  in  another.  Your  method  of 
pruning  is  all  right ;  thin  out  the  smaller 
limbs  a  very  little  so  as  not  to  make 
suckers  grow,  and  do  not  cut  any  of  the 
limbs  that  make  the  framework  of  the 
tree.  I  would  not  cut  back  the  ends 
very  much,  for  that  would  tend  to  make 
the  tree  thicker,  and  it  is  too  thick  al¬ 
ready.  If  the  suckers  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  now  are  very  large  cut  them  out 
after  the  leaves  appear.  I  would  also 
try  spreading  the  main  limbs  with  light 
sticks  like  lath.  This  checks  excessive 
growth,  develops  fruit  spurs  and  buds, 
thus  inducing  early  fruit  bearing,  makes 
the  tree  more  stocky  and  shapes  the 
tree  more  as  you  want  it  when  it  begins 
to  bear.  Do  not  prune  much.  Unless 
the  Seckels  are  blighting  I  would  fer¬ 
tilize  in  the  Spring  early  and  not  seed 
down  until  July.  ira  pease. 

New  York. 


PAPFR  POTS  3'inch- S1-25  for  h000 ;  ss.oo  for  5.000 

,  ,  ,  4'mch'  1-75  for  1,000;  7.50  for  5,000 

Shipped  flat;  low  rates.  “They  are  entirely  satis- 

1  ri  ” _ 17  T.  Wnffr.  TJ  ^  - - i - .•  _  A  .. 


factory.” — R.  D.  Watts,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
IROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  Maryland. 


actory 
P.  B.  C 


Standard  Apple  Varieties. 

If  I  was  going  to  plant  an  orchard  for 
commercial  purposes  here  in  Western  New 
lork,  after  my  more  than  50  years  experi- 
enee  and  observation,  I  should  plant  largely 
of  the  old  established  and  proven  varieties. 
Of  course  the  kind  of  soil  and  exposure 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  For 
instance,  if  I  was  planting  on  a  light  soil, 
gravelly  or  sandy,  I  would  never  think  of 
.using  Maiden  Blush  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
I  was  planting  on  a  heavy  soil,  either  stony 
or  clayey,  I  would  plant  for  a  Fall  variety 
this  very  fine  apple.  For  light  soils  Olden¬ 
burg  is  at  present  very  popular  and  profit¬ 
able,  but  I  think  it  unsafe  to  expect  the 
demand  for  them  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  planting  of  same.  Twenty  Ounce  is  an¬ 
other  standard  variety  which  I  should  plant 
largely,  but  by  the  way  I  would  not  plant 
these,  but  nursery-grown  trees  of  some 
more  hardy  kind,  top-worked,  either  in  the 
nursery  or  after  planted.  But  for  the  main 
orchard  I  should  hold  to  those  reliable 
stand-bys,  Baldwin  and  Greening.  There 
is  no  green  apple  that  is  so  largely  used  or 
which  is  so  well  adapted  to  fill  all  the 
wants  of  the  family  as  this.  If  a  Greening 
is  well  grown  and  allowed  to  come  to  full 
maturity  before  picked  there  is  no  better 
apple  grown.  Following  comes  the  Baldwin. 
The  Baldwin  is  healthy,  makes  a  capital 
stock  on  which  to  top-work  such  varieties 
as  do  not  succeed  well  on  their  own  bodies. 
It  is  productive,  a  good  keeper  and  is  al¬ 
ways  and  will  be  always  wanted  in  all  mar¬ 
kets.  But  both  Baldwin  and  Greening  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  so  thick  in  the  top 
and  to  overbear  so  as  to  be  undersized 
and  not  get  sunlight,  to  bring  out  best 
qualities,  as  a  half-grown  unripened  speci¬ 
men  of  Greening  or  Baldwin  is  but  little 
better  than  a  well-grown  Ben  Davis. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 


0HTS~J*ee-  Swedish  Select,  Sensation  and  Rig 

„'g  Four.  Samples  free.  Also  SEED  CORN, 
Send  for  catalog.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio- 

PRIDE  OF  THE  NORTH  Dent  Seed  Corn— Heavy  yielder  and 
matures  early.  $1.75  per  bushel.  We  also  grow 
it  for  ensilage.  E.  B.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

ETA  D  C  A|  ET— Sweet  Potato  Seed, 
■  Vf"V  OMLL  Berry  Plants,  all 
kinds  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free 

M.  N.  BOItGO,  ...  V1NEJLANI),  N.  J. 

Vegetable  Plants 

Barge  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant.,  Pepper  &  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngham.Pa. 

50,000  Wilder  &  Fays 

M;  5,000  lots  less.  Eldorado  Blackberries,  Down  - 
mg  Gooseberries.  J,  F.WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— There  is  al- 
I  ways  a  demand  for  Big  Berries.  That’s  what 
our  Plants  Grow.  Prices  low  for  Quality  Plants 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  The  Faiu  Dealing  Nursery  - 
man,  Box  2,  SALISBURY,  Maryland. 

(P  S.— Headquarters  for  Fall-bearing  Strawberries) 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants,  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20lh  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO,  R.  g  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STR  AWRFRRIF^-Get  tbe  best  plants  at 

OI  nAWDr.IUULO  low  prices.  Send  for  our 

BETHEL,  best  new 
Wyoming,  Del. 


30th  Annual  Catalog.  Try  til 
one.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON, 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES! 


Strawberry  Plants 


1912  Catalog  FREE  to 
all.  Reliable,  interest- 
iDg  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVERBEARERS, 

and  other  important  varieties.  Address — 

C.  N.  KLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

Warfield,  $2; 
Dunlop,  $2.25 ; 
_  Gandy,  $2.25 ; 

Brandywine,  $2.50;  Aroma,  $2.50  per  1.000.  Catalog 
free;  100  varieties.  J.  G.  Prestage,  Allegan,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown;  prices  low.  Descriptive  Illus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING.  Selby  ville,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  money-masing  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  Illus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.A.  VIBDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

Strawberry  Plants  ~-v-r  Forty  Varieties,  at 


Catalog  Free. 


$2.50 

BASIL  PERRY, 


r  1,000.  Descriptive 

18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


American  Apples  in  England. — E.  A. 
Bunyard,  writing  in  “Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated,”  says  that  Newtown  Pippin  has 
been  tried  many  times  since  Cobbett  first 
introduced  it,  and  the  general  opinion  has 
alway§  been  that  orchard-house  culture  is 
necessary  to  get  it  to  anything  like  per¬ 
fection.  This  also  applies  to  Twenty  Ounce 


MANHATTAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  largest  berries,  strongest  growers,  $2.00  per 
100,  $15.00  per  1,000.  Bountiful,  largest,  prolific, 
early  Berry,  75  cents  per  100,  $5.00  per  1,000. 

BEEKMAN  &  WILSON,  Middletown,  N.  J. 

STItAWBERKY  PLANTS-A11  the  new  and 
old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Illus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly.  Del, 

PI  ANK  FHAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
ILnll  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
bow  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 

A.  U.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards— Beautiful  Lawn  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Free. 

Daniel  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants 

By  Mail  or  Express.  True  to  name.  Finest  grown 
Catalog.free.  E.  J.  SHEAP  &  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich’ 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  Pure  and  free  of  weeds — vigorous 
and  hardy— endorsed  by  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Alfalfa  Authorities  everywhere; 
^old  on  approval.  Alfalfa  will  grow  on 
your  land.  Write  for  Free  sample. 
k  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Save  Seed 

This  planter  will  save 
from  1  to  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre— 
this  means 
money  in 
your 
pocket 


100 

% 

Planting 


at  any  time, 
especially  when 
seed  is  high,  as  now. 
This  planter  wiU  earn 
$5  to  $50  more  per  acre 
than  any  other  planter- 
plants  100  per  cent,  correctly— 
no  doubles,  no  misses,  correct 
spaciug,  perfect  placing  of  seed.  No 
1  injury  to  seed  in  any  way. 

Ask  us  quick  for  booklet  "100  per  cent.  Potato  Planting' 

j  Bateman  M’f’g  C». 

Box  1020 
|  GRENL0CH, 

N.  J. 


With 
or 

without 
fertilizer 
distributor 


Ask 
your 
dealer 
to  show 
it  to  you 


EES- 


Low  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


Sprayers  That  Have 
Proved  Their  Worth 


Our  line  of 
sprayers  are 
used  by 
hundreds  of 
experienced 
fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  all 

parts  in  the,  -  -  -  — 

country.  '  1 PowBr  Sprayer 

Thousands  of  tests  have  demonstrated  their 
superiority.  They  are  known  as  sprayers 
with  the  trouble  left  out 


The  Hardie 

» 

Sprayers 


are  made  in  twenty-five  different  sizes — five 
power  and  twenty  hand 
sizes,  and  sell  from  $3.50 
to  $350.00.  Practical,  up- 
to-date  fruit  growers 
find  Hardie  Sprayers 
meet  all  requirements. 
Write  to-day  for  our 
catalogue  and  learn  all 
about  them.  This  book 
also  contains  a  lot  of  val- 
uableinformation  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables,  and  their 
remedies.  Send  at  once  for  a  copy.  It’s  Free. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  CO. 

942  Mechanlo  Street.  Hudson,  Mich. 

410  West  Race  St..  Martinsburo.  W.  Va. 


Hand  Outfit 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  oflered.  Less  than  half 
agents'  prices  l  All  orders  guaranteed  1 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I 
Don’t  buy  vour  planta  till  you’ve  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  119  ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y/ 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world . 


REE!  Money-Saving  Book 


BARTLETT 
SECKEL 
and  BOSC 

The  great  trio  In  pears  ■— 
Bose  should  be  top-worked,  and 
nothing  beats  Seckel  for  this 
purpose.  Our  catalog  will  help 
you  get  a  safe  start. 

J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 
Ilun.rllle,  N.  Y. 


P 


Do  You  Grow  Fruit 

Send  for  FREE  Sample 

BEST  FRUIT  PAPER  • 

Many  readers  say  a  single  number  is  worth  a  dollar,  but 
■we  will  send  you  one  free  and  toll  you  how  to  get  a  300 
page  book  on  fruitgrowingfreeof  charge.  Write  today. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  Box  107,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Plant  Fruits 
You  Can  Grow 


Don’t  waste  time  on  kinds  not 
adapted  to  your  section.  An 
apple  which  is  fine  for  Maine 
maybe  a  complete  failure  in  the 
Carolinas.  We  grow  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  in  our  mammoth 
nurseries  and  have  tried  most  of 
them  in  our  widely  scattered 
orchards.  Hence  we  know  which 
are  best  for  most  localities,  and 
if  you  follow  our  advice  you’ll 
plant  only  trees  known  to  do 
well  in  your  section. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


114  Inches  of  Springs  Between  You  and  the  Bumps 
The  “Ful-Floteing”  Scat  (an  exclusive 
feature)  makes  this  machine  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  motorcycle  made.  No  jars,  no  jolts, 
just  comfort.  The  “Free-Wheel”  Control 
(also  exclusive)  permits  the  machine  to  be 
started  or  stopped  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a 
lever.  The  Harley-Davldson  holds  the  world’s 
record  for  economy,  traveling  10  miles  for  less 
than  a  cent.  Used  extensively  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Send  for  catalog. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 


Milwaukee,  Wls. 


Down  - 
.  and 
off! 


TOWER'S 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 


Get  Our  New  Catalog 

It  tells  where  each  important  variety 
does  best,  explains  the  influence  of  ele¬ 
vation  and  latitude,  gives  plans  for  plant¬ 
ing1,  etc..  Free  if  you  tell  us  how  much 
fruit  planting  you  intend  to  do. 

Send  50  cents  for  44  How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit  M— a  complete  guidebook. 
The  amount  will  be  rebated  on  your  first 
f5  order. 

Come  to  Berlin— see  and.  select  your 
own  trees.  We’ll  pay  your  hotel  bill 
during  your  stay  here. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Trappe  Ave.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Valuable  Farms  /or  Sale 


THAT’S  WHERE  ALL 
THE  WATER  GOES 

Even  the  front  of  this  slicker 
is  WATERPROOF;  our  Reflex  edges 
(Pat’d)  guide  every  drop  to  the  bottom. 
Made  for  good  hard  serviceyet  looks 
like  an  ordinal^  overcoat. 

YOU  CAN’T  GET  WET 

TCWE#;y  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED, 


braJ® 


>300 

Everywhere," 


A  J  TOWER.  CO.„ 

BOSTON  V 

TOWER  CANADIAN  tn> 
TORONTO. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Planta  and  ASPARAGUS  Roots  in 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-NAME,  and  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 

P  E.  WHITTEN.  BOX  11,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN. 


0 1,000,000 

OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Dozens  of  varieties.  Plants  large,  thrifty,  strong.  Special  Offer: 
1 OO  p’ants  of  iny  famous  Norwood  or  Heritage  varieties  for  $t.OO% 
postage  prepaid.  All  varieties  big  yielders.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Hoots,  Spray  Pumps.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BARGAINS!  BARGAINS!  BARGAINS! 

A  nice  lot  of  PEACH,  PLUM,  PEAR,  APPLE,  etc.,  fresh  from  the 
ground — trees  sure  to  grow.  No  substitution.  Quick  shipment. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Grade  Count  List  to-day.  FREE. 
“PATTERSON’S  TREES  are  known  and  Planted  in  Every  Fruit  Belt.” 

Patterson  Nursery  Co.,  Stowartstown,  Pa. 
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Successful  Spraying 

With  ii  Horse  Power  SPRAMOTOR 
yon  can  spray  to  some  purpose. 
High  pressure  ensures  best  re¬ 
sults.  Over  500  in  use.  For  one 
or  two  horses.  Regulation  is 
automatic  —  no  safety  valve. 
Can  be  hand-operated.  Nozzle 
protector,  12-gallon  air  tank. 
Nozzle  control  perfect  for 
height,  width  and  direction. 
Equally  efficient  in  field,  vine¬ 
yard  and  orchard.  Guaranteed 
against  defects  for  a  year. 
Write  for  free  treatise  on  crop 
diseases.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  H.  HEARD 

1327  Erie  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1912. 


TH1C  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


427' 


BACKYARD  GARDEN  IN  1911. 

Part  V. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  gardeners  will,  be¬ 
fore  the  season  opens,  make  a  plan  of  their 
operations  and  a  map  showing  where  each 
crop  is  to  go.  This  is  the  only  way  to  be 
sure. 

Spading  or  Plowing. — The  actual  method 
will  be  governed,  of  course,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  size  of  the  plot,  but  whichever 
way  it  may  be,  there  are  some  points  of 
vital  importance  that  will  apply.  I  believe 
that  good  deep  digging  is  needful,  because 
it  is  not  right  to  make  the  roots  of  the 
plants  either  stay  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  surface,  or  force  their  own 
way  through  the  unbroken  subsoil,  and 
many  of  us  fail  to  realize  to  what  depth 
the  small  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  of  or¬ 
dinary  crops  will  penetrate  if  given  half 
a  chance.  The  advocates  of  subsoiling  by 
dynamite  claim  that  there  is  another  farm 
just  as  rich  lying  just  beneath  the  one  we 
have  been  cultivating,  and  claim  that  dyna¬ 
mite  is  the  best  agent  to  make  its  richness 
available  to  the  use  of  the  crops.  If  your 
soil  is  thin  it  is  better  to  spade  or  plow 
up  an  inch  or  two  of  the  subsoil  and  mix 
it  in  this  year,  and  next  year  go  a  little 
bit  deeper,  until  you  have  reached  the  limit 
that  you  can  spade  it  up.  The  manure 
that  you  use  should  be  worked  into  and 
through  your  soil,  as  the  roots  of  most 
plants  wish  to  get  down  in  the  cool  away 
from  the  hot,  drying  conditions  near  the 
surface.  In  addition,  the  soil  wants  to  be 
well  pulverized  with  a  rake  or  harrow  and 
frequently  it  also  needs  compacting  with  a 
roller  or  some  similar  tool  when  there  is 
danger  of  drying  out  too  much  by  wind  or 
evaporation  by  the  sun.  If  the  plot  is 
being  spaded  up,  it  is  best  to  pulverize  the 
soil  while  you  are  at  the  job,  unless  the 
soil  is  too  wet  and  a  day  or  two’s  drying 
out  will  make  it  easier  to  work  with  the 
rake,  but  unless  the  lack  of  time  and  size 
of  the  job  demands  it,  it  is  better  to  let 
the  soil  in  most  cases  get  into  shape  so 
that  you  can  finish  the  job  as  you  go  along. 
That  is,  you  spade  a  small  space  and  then 
rake  and  fine  this  space  before  you  quit  the 
task  for  several  hours  or  days.  You  do 
not  ever  want  to  let  the  surface  get  hard 
or  lumpy,  as  it  makes  more  and  harder 
work  to  get  it  pulverized,  and  it  is  not  as 
good  seed  bed  for  the  crops.  With  very 
small  plots  the  spade  is  the  only  available 
tool  to  use  to  break  up  the  ground  and 
likewise  the  rake  for  pulverizing.  If  the 
plot  Is  larger  where  you  can  use  a  plow  I 
would  get  a  two-horse  plow  and  have  it 
well  plowed  and  as  deep  as  I  could,  also 
thoroughly  pulverized  with  a  harrow,  allow¬ 
ing  the  spade  to  be  brought  in  to  break 
any  ends  or  corners  which  you  cannot  get 
with  the  plow,  and  I  always  go  over  the 
entire  surface  of  my  garden  with  an  iron 
garden  rake,  pulverizing  and  smoothing  it 


after  the  harrow,  getting  the  surface  as 
fine  as  possible. 

Saving  Humus. — Every  system  of  farm 
management  that  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  at  this  day  has  within  it  a  plan  of 
rotation  of  crops  in  which  grain  or  grass 
crops  or  both  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  soil  with  humus,  both  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  and  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
but  the  backyard  garden  is  generally  too 
small  to  allow  for  such  a  rotation,  because 
we  need  it  all  every  year,  and  the  grain 
or  grass  crop  is  not  of  any  value  for  the 
family  table.  So  some  other  method  must 
be  devised  to  accomplish  this  end  in  it. 
The  trucker  or  gardener  on  a  commercial 
scale  sometimes  resorts  to  a  soiling  crop 
for  this  purpose,  which  is  very  satisfactory 
to  him,  but  even  this  is  not  often  practical 
for  us  little  fellows  with  our  little  back¬ 
yard  gardens,  which  causes  me  to  speak  of 
a  method  I  have  used  to  help  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  About  every  lawn  and  garden  there 
are  a  few  sources  of  material  that  will 
help  to  furnish  humus  for  the  soil  of  the 
garden.  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
some  material  I  establish  what  I  call  a 
trash  heap,  and  into  this  heap  goes  all  the 
material  that  decays  so  as  to  be  available 
for  that  purpose.  From  the  lawn  come  the 
clippings  of  the  lawn  mower,  and  from  the 
garden  the  main  supply  is  furnished ;  all 
leaves  or  parts  of  vegetables,  cabbage  leaves 
and  stalks  are  thrown  on  the  pile  as  soon 
as  the  head  is  cut ;  lettuce  leaves,  tops 
from  beets  and  other  similar  vegetables,  pea 
and  bean  vines,  and  in  the  Autumn  the 
tomato  and  Lima  bean  vines  are  cut  into 
short  lengths ;  the  short  clippings  from  the 
privet  hedge  are  samples  of  material  which 
help  to  make  up  the  pile.  These  are  thrown 
on  it  during  the  Summer,  and  after  the 
frost  has  killed  the  tomato  vines  and  the 
Lima  beans,  as  I  have  said,  I  cut  them 
into  short  lengths,  as  they  would  not  have 
time  to  rot  sufficiently  if  not  cut  up.  I 
buy  a  load  of  well-rotted  manure.  I  then 
spread  a  layer  from  the  trash  pile  and 
put  on  a  layer  of  manure,  a  layer  of  the 
cut  vines  may  now  be  spread  on  this  com¬ 
post  and  continue  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  waste  and  the  manure  until  both  are 
used  up.  Much  of  the  material  from  the 
waste  pile  is  well  rotted  by  the  time  you 
are  ready  to  make  the  compost.  In  the  late 
Winter  of  early  Spring  I  turn  this  compost 
once  or  twice,  so  by  the  time  I  am  ready 
to  broadcast  it  over  my  garden  it  is  short 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  waste  stuff 
I  thus  utilize,  witli  the  manure  purchased, 
will  take  the  place  of  two  loads  of  manure, 
which  would  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50  each.  In 
fact  I  get  more  humus  than  I  would  from 
the  manure,  and  in  this  way  I  keep  the 
texture  of  my  soil  in  good  shape  and  also 
keep  up  its  fertility.  This  plan  not  .only 
saves  humus,  but  the  prompt  removal  from 
the  garden  of  the  waste  keeps  it  looking 
better.  Cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder.  I  have 
seen  the  stumps  left  in  the  garden  for  two 
or  three  months  after  the  head  has  been 
cut,  using  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  a 
vain  effort  to  grow  leaves,  and  marring 
the  well-kept  appearance  of  the  plot  at  the 


same  time,  and  numerous  other  examples 
might  be  quoted,  but  “a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient.” 

Beet  Culture. — Beets  are  a  vegetable 
that  may  fill  quite  a  large  place  in  the 
crops  from  backyard  garden.  They  are 
easily  grown  and  come  quite  early  to  the 
table,  in  fact  are  one  of  .  the  earliest  that 
the  garden  yields,  and  they  do  not  require 
very  much  room,  so  that  if  the  family  likes 
beets,  they  should  be  given  a  place  in  every 
garden,  though  it  may  be  quite  small.  My 
practice  has  been  to  plant  the  beet  seed 
just  as  soon  in  the  Spring  as  I  could.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  plowed  and  I  have 
that  done  with  a  two-horse  plow  and  har¬ 
rowed,  I  finish  up  the  job  with  a  steel  gar¬ 
den  rake,  so  as  to  get  the  soil  in  the  best 
condition.  I  plant  in  drills  one  foot  apart ; 
just  a  slight  ridge  or  elevation  of  two  or 
three  inches  is  an  advantage,  as  then  you 
do  not  cover  the  young  plants  aa  easily  in 
the  early  cultivation.  I  use  a  wheel  hoe 
for  my  garden,  and  it  is  worth  getting  for 
even  a  quite  small  one.  With  the  stakes 
driven  at  each  end  to  mark  the  drills,  I 
turn  a  very  small  furrow  with  the  plow  on 
the  wheel  hoe  frame  and  then  shape  the 
drill  with  the  garden  rake.  Now  I  string 
a  line  from  the  stakes  at  each  end  of  the 
drill  and  draw  it  taut,  then  with  the  back 
of  my  rake  on  the  line  of  the  drill  I  press 
the  rake  into  the  soil  with  my  foot,  and 
thus  open  a  drill  about  one  inch  deep.  I 
then  slide  the  rake  along  and  repeat  the 
process,  sighting  with  the  line  to  keep  it 
straight.  In  this  way  you  soon  have  a  drill 
opened  the  length  of  the  row  ready  to 
plant  the  seed.  The  seed  I  drop  in  by  hand, 
about  one  inch  apart  in  the  drill.  The 
usual  packet  of  seed  sold  for  five  cents  will 
plant  75  feet  of  drill.  Then  with  the  rake 
turned  the  other  way  I  cover  the  seed  and 
the  depth  of)  planting  will  be  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  inch.  The  rake  leaves  the 
surface  in  a  shape  less  liable  to  crust  than 
if  some  other  tool  had  been  used  for  cover¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  you  may 
begin  cultivation,  using  the  rakes  on  the 
wheel  hoe  reversed  to  break  the  surface 
only,  or  you  may  use  the  hoes  if  you  pre¬ 
fer.  If  the  weeds  are  threatening  to  get  a 
start  you  can  put  the  hoes  in  even  before 
the  beet  plants  are  all  up.  I  continue  the 
cultivation  with  the  wheel  hoe  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  the 
right  condition  after  each  rain.  As  soon 
as  the  tops  have  made  enough  growth  I 
put  the  cultivator  teeth  on  the  wheel  frame 
and  continue  the  cultivation  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  If  at  any  time  I  find  the 
drill  of  beets  ridged  up  too  much  I  shift 
the  middle  tooth  of  the  cultivator  ahead 
of  the  two  outside  ones,  and  you  thus  work 
the  soil  from  the  plants  and  leave  a  ridge 
In  the  middle  betwen  the  drills.  When 
some  of  the  roots  have  attained  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  you  can  thin  out  the  beets, 
letting  the  best  ones  remain  about  2 y2  or 
three  inches  in  the  drill.  The  beetlets  that 
you  pull  out  can  be  set  in  another  drill 
and  will  come  into  use  about  as  if  you 
had  made  another  planting  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  The  thinning  will  let  them 


grow  quicker  and  you  thus  get  them  earlier 
to  use.  Some  gardeners  prefer  to  let  them 
grow,  using  the  largest  as  soon  as  they 
reach  a  size  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter.  This  is  available  for  limited 
spaces,  but  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  tender 
beet  is  its  quick  growth.  About  three 
plantings  in  succession  will  give  them  in 
just  about  the  proper  condition  throughout 
the  season.  By  planting  as  early  as  you 
can,  the  beetlets  that  are  pulled  out  will 
make  one  succession.  In  this  latitude  the 
second  planting  can  be  made  about  the  first 
of  June  and  the  last  one  about  the  middle 
of  July.  This  last  planting  should  be  well 
fertilized  and  thinned  to  about  three  inches 
apart.  The  cultivation  is  about  the  same 
for  all  the  plantings.  I  broadcast  manure 
before  plowing  the  garden,  and  have  used 
bone  meal  in  the  drills  before  planting ; 
with  me  this  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
earlier  plantings.  Some  well  rotted  manure 
dug  into  the  soil  before  making  the  latest 
planting  is  necessary  if  you  wish  good  re¬ 
sults  from  same.  A  drill  of  beets  75  feet 
in  length  will  yield  about  60  bunches  of  six 
beets  in  a  bunch ;  that  is  about  the  size 
bunch  in  this  locality,  and  it  retails  for 
about  five  cents  usually,  although  in  1911 
they  were  frequently  higher  in  price. 

Pea  Culture. — The  sooner  you  cook  peas 
after  they  are  picked  from  the  vines  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  flavor  will  be  ;  while  they  do  not  lose 
their  flavor  as  quickly  as  sweet  corn,  the 
only  sure  method  of  getting  the  good  kinds 
of  peas  early  in  the  season  is  to  grow  them. 
The  market  at  that  time  is  supplied  with  a 
quick  growing  pea,  but  of  a  very  poor 
quality.  One  pint  of  seed  will  plant  75  feet 
of  drill  with  peas.  If  I  have  the  room  in 
my  garden  plan  I  make  about  four  plantings 
about  12  days  apart  each  ;  that  will  bring 
the  crop  on  in  about  the  right  succession, 
and  is  as  long  in  the  season  in  our  locality 
under  ordinary  conditions  as  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  grow  peas.  They  being 
a  cool  weather  crop  will  not  grow  satis¬ 
factorily  in  hot  midsummer.  In  my  small 
garden  I  plant  only  varieties  whose  height 
of  vine  is  given  at  30  inches  or  less.  I 
plant  peas  in  alternate  rows  with  sweet 
corn,  the  rows  about  two  feet  apart ;  the 
cultivation  begins  as  soon  as  the  peas  are 
up  enough  to  keep  from  covering  them 
with  the  soil,  and  the  tool  is  selected  with 
that  end  in  view.  After  the  vines  have 
made  some  growth  it  helps  to  support  them 
to  throw  a  furrow  to  them  with  the  plow. 
While  I  have  no  knowledge  that  peas  are 
subject  to  rust  from  the  same  cause  or 
like  beans,  I  try  to  avoid  cultivating  them 
when  the  foliage  is  wet.  I  support  tne 
vines,  by  either  staking  them  with  brush  or 
by  means  of  stakes  driven  and  lines 
stretched  on  the  stakes  to  support  the 
vines ;  by  this  means  they  are  kept  upright, 
being  easier  to  pick  and  are  also  kept  off 
the  rows  of  other  crops  beside  them.  With¬ 
out  the  stakes  or  brush  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  rows  farther  apart.  I 
have  sometimes  divided  the  seed  peas  for 
a  row  into  two  parts,  making  the  row  to 
consist  of  two  drills  six  inches  apart. 

STANTON  KIRKBRIDH. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires— 10%  Oversize 

Touch  the  Million  Mark 


This  month  we  celebrate. 

A  million  Goodyear  Auto  Tires  have  now 
gone  into  use. 

Over  half  that  number  have  been  used  within 
the  past  12  months.  Yet  this  is  our  13th  year. 

Think  what  that  means.  More  used  this  last 
year  than  in  12  years  altogether. 


Just  because  No-Rim-Cut  tires — our  patented 
type — suddenly  became  the  sensation. 

A  few  men  proved  them  out.  Then  thousands 
proved  them — then  tens  of  thousands  more. 

Now  a  million  tires.  Now  a  trebled  demand 
over  last  year.  Now  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
tire  commands. 


200,000  Users — 127  Makers  Adopt  Them 


No-Rim-Cuttireshave been  tested, 
probably,  on  200,000  cars.  And  this 
flood-like  demand  is  the  result  of 
that  testing. 

For  the  year  1912,  127  leading 
motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  tires. 

That  means  the  reign  of  a  new- 
type  tire— a  tire  that  cuts  tire  bills 
in  two. 

It  means  that  men  who  know,  want 
tires  that  can’t  rim-cut.  They  want 
oversize  tires,  to  save  the  blow-outs 
due  to  overloading. 

They  want  hookless  tires.  And  they 
want  tires  which  embody  the  final 
results  of  13  years  spent  in  perfect¬ 
ing  them. 

They  get  all  these  features  in  No- 
Rim -Cut  tires.  Yet  they  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 

So  these  200,000  demand  these 
tires,  as  you  will  when  you  know. 

Old-Type  Tires 

The  old-type  tires  which  No-Rim- 
Cuts  are  displacing  are  known  as 
clincher  tires. 

They  have  hooks  on  the  base, 
which  hook  into  the  rim  flange. 

When  the  tire  is  not  kept  fully 


inflated,  or  run  flat,  the  rim  flanges 
cut  it.  Such  tires  are  often  ruined 
in  a  single  block. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  Yet  they  fit  any  stand¬ 
ard  rim.  These  tires  make  rim¬ 
cutting  forever  impossible,  as  a 
glance  at  the  tires  will  show  you. 

And  they  are  twice  as  easy  to  de¬ 
tach  as  old-type  clincher  tires. 

Average  Saving 
48  Per  Cent 

Statistics  show  that  23  percent  of 
all  ruined  clincher  tires  are  rim-cut. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  forever  end  that 
worry  and  expense. 

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per 


cent  over  the  rated  size.  That  means 
10  per  cent  more  air — 10  per  cent 
greater  carrying  capacity.  And  that, 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Thus  we  figure  48  per  cent.  It  va¬ 
ries,  of  course,  with  proper  use  or 
abuse.  Your  cost  for  tire  upkeep 
depends  somewhat  on  you. 

But  this  saving  of  rim  cutting, 
plus  the  added  size,  will  cut  the 
average  tire  upkeep  in  two.  And  tens 
of  thousands  have  proved  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 
They  used  to  cost  one- fifth  extra. 

Think  what  that  means. 


Tires  which  can’t  rim-cut  cost  the 
same  as  tires  that  do.  Oversize  tires 
cost  the  same  as  skimpy  tires. 

You  are  offered  your  choice  at  an 
equal  price.  Whichtire  willyou  take? 

We  Control  Them 

We  control  by  patents  the  only  way 
to  make  a  practical  tire  of  this  new 
type. 

Three  flat  bands  of  126  braided 
wires  are  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base. 

Other  devices  are  employed  to 
make  a  hookless  tire,  but  in  use 
they  haveproved  very  unsatisfactory. 

That  is  why  the  demand  for  this 
new-type  tire  has  centered  on  Good¬ 
year  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

When  you  change  from  the  old 
type — as  you  will— do  not  adopt  an 
experiment.  Get  the  tire  of  which 
one  million  have  been  tested  out. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  in  these  days 
of  tire  wisdom,  far  outsell  all  others. 
Get  these  tires. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book — based  on  13 
years  spent  in  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


(jOOD^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 


We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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WHY  SOW  TIMOTHY  WITH  ALFALFA  ? 

>7.  J.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — Why  do  they 
sow  Timothy  seed  with  Alfalfa?  I  see  they 
nearly  all  do  near  Syracuse,  but  why  is 
it  better  than  seeding  alone? 

Ans. — I  will  tell  you  some  of  the 
many  reasons  why  we  sow  Timothy  with 
Alfalfa:  1.  We  believe  that  Timothy 
with  Alfalfa  makes  a  better  ration  for 
horses  than  Alfalfa  alone,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  sells  better  on  the  city  market.  As 
the  Timothy  does  not  appear  on  the 
second  and  third  cuttings,  we  have 
clear  Alfalfa  for  our  cattle.  2.  Some 
Timothy  in  the  first  cutting  helps  in 
cutting  and  curing  the  naturally  heavy 
crop.  3.  There  are  in  most  of  our 
fields  some  hollows  where  the  water  and 
ice  will  gather  during  the  Winter  and 
kill  the  Alfalfa,  and  in  these  spots  we 
prefer  a  good  stand  of  Timothy  to  a 
patch  of  weeds.  I  hope  these  points 
will  help  you  a  little.  I  think  some  of 
us  sow  Timothy  just  because  we  like  to 
see  it  grow.  hamlet  worker. 

New  York. 


PREPARING  FOR  PASTURE. 

J.  A.  S.,  Madi8onville,  O. — I  recently 
bought  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  lain  idle 
for  10  years.  It  was  grown  up  to  golden- 
rod  and  a  kind  of  wire  grass.  1  cut  the 
golden-rod  all  off  last  Summer.  The  soil 
seems  to  be  a  yellow  clay  with  a  great 
many  pebbles  in  it,  and  it  is  a  natural 
locust  land  ;  Blue  grass  takes  very  well  in 
the  low  damp  places.  The  ground  slopes  to 
the  east.  1  wish  to  make  this  a  permanent 
pasture.  There  is  about  eight  acres  of  it. 
Can  I  sow  anything  this  Spring  that  could 
be  pastured  this  Summer  with  one  horse 
and  tw'o  cows? 

Ans. — Perhaps  this  field  will  need 
manure  and  lime  and  some  cultivation 
before  it  will  afford  good  pasture  all 
over.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  prepare 
as  for  oats  after  manuring  the  high, 
thin  portions  and  then  to  sow  Kentucky 
and  Canadian  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Alsike  clover  and  perhaps  Orchard 
grass.  Do  this  late  in  March  or  in 
April.  A  light  seeding  of  oats,  Spring 
barley  or  even  rye,  as  a  nurse  crop, 
might  be  made,  which  would  afford  some 
pasture  the  first  Summer.  Pasturing 
will  do  more  or  less  harm  to  the  young 
grass,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
The  field  may  be  clipped  once  or  twice 
the  first  Summer  and  occasionally  there¬ 


after  to  keep  down  the  golden-rod  and 
other  weeds.  The  more  one  looks  over 
the  pastures  the  more  one  becomes  cer¬ 
tain  the  permanent  pastures  must  be 
fed,  and  even  limed,  just  as  we  now  do 
the  so-called  cash  crops.  Perhaps  the 
inquirer  does  not  care  to  take  the  trouble 
and  incur  the  expense  of  the  above  plan. 
A  less  expensive  plan  would  be  to  disk 
up  the  bare  places,  sow  the  grass  seed 
and  top-dress  with  manure  or  chemical 
fertilizers.  Top-dressing  pastures  with 
manure  during  Winter  or  early  Spring 
greatly  thickens  the  grasses  and  such 
treatment  may  just  suit  this  case,  but 
the  more  elaborate  preparation  will  give 
greater  satisfaction,  w.  e.  duckwall. 

BEAUTIFYING  A  CORN  CRIB. 

I  have  an  old-fashioned  corn  house 
perched  high  upon  stone  posts  that  had 
long  been  an  eyesore;  occupying  as  it 
does,  a  somewhat  prominent  position  in 
the  back  part  of  the  farmyard.  Last 


THE  BARE  CORNCRIB.  Fig.  153. 


Spring  I  thought  I  would  see  what  I 
could  do  to  improve  its  appearance.  I 
first  thought  of  boarding  and  clap¬ 
boarding  the  open  space  between  the 
ground  and  the  base  of  the  building, 
but  decided  that  this  would  make  the 
height  of  the  house  look  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size.  Then  I  concluded 
that  a  planting  of  some  hardy  shrubs 
around  the  base  of  the  building  would 
accomplish  my  purpose  of  hiding  the 
open  space  and  at  the  same  time  very 
much  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  I  considered  using  Spirasa 
Van  Houtteii,  which  in  early  Summer 
would  form  a  perfect  bank  of  snowy 
bloom,  or  Berberis  Thunbergii  which  is 
at  its  best  in  the  Fall  with  its  richly 
colored  foliage,  and  later  with  its 


wealth  of  bright  red  berries.  However, 
both  of  these,  although  very  beautiful 
during  half  of  the  year,  failed  to  fulfill 
my  purposes  of  a  screen  for  the  whole 
season,  so  I  finally  decided  to  use  hem¬ 
lock,  which  is  as  pretty  in  Winter  as 
in  Summer  and  indeed  its  green  foliage 
and  gracefully  drooping  branches  are 
even  more  appreciated  when  the  ground 
is  white  with  snow. 

I  dug  out  the  old  sod  and  dirt  to  a 
good  depth  around  the  three  sides  of 
the  building  which  I  wished  to  screen, 
and  filled  in  with  good  rich  garden 
soil.  TTien  harnessing  the  horse  into 
a  large  market  wagon  I  invited  my 
wife  and  children  to  go  with  me  for 
an  outing  in  the  woods.  We  carried 
spade  and  grubbing  hoe,  and  also  plenty 
of  burlap  and  strong  string.  We  first 
got  a  supply  of  wet  sphagnum  moss  an(j 


CORNCRIB  WITH  “TRIMMINGS.”  Fig.  154 


then  proceeded  to  a  place  where  the 
old  timber  had  been  cleared  off  some 
years  before.  Here  we  found  plenty  of 
little  hemlocks  with  all  the  room  they 
had  needed  in  which  to  develop  sym¬ 
metrically.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  ball  of  earth  with  each 
little  tree,  as  the  soil  was  filled  with 
a  mass  of  old  roots  and  leaf  mold.  As 
fast  as  we  dug  the  trees  we  wrapped 
the  roots  up  in  the  wet  moss  and  bur¬ 
lap,  which  effectually  prevented  them 
from  drying  until  they  were  set  out 
at  home.  We  felt  that  we  got  enough 
pleasure  out  of  this  little  trip  into  the 
woods  to  repay  us  abundantly  for  the 
work  of  digging  and  setting  out  the 
little  trees.  Fig.  153  shows  the  corn 
house  as  it  originally  looked,  while  Fig. 


154,  taken  soon  after,  shows  the  result 
of  but  a  few  hours’  work  transplanting 
the  evergreens.  Alfred  c.  durgin. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  criticism  of  this  plan  is 
that  by  planting  these  trees  Mr.  Durgin 
has  made  a  fine  stepladder  for  rats  and 
other  vermin.  The  first  principle  in 
making  a  rat-proof  crib  is  to  leave  noth¬ 
ing  up  which  the  rats  can  run  so  as  to 
jump  into  the  crib.  We  even  make 
movable  steps  and  avoid  piling  rubbish 
near  the  crib.  These  trees  will  give  Mr. 
Rat  the  chance  of  his  life. 


Discussion  of  Disk  Harrows. 

In  the  selection  of  disk  harrows,  if  the 
ground  has  numerous  flat  stones,  the  spading 
harrow  will  be  found  preferable  to  either 
the  Cutaway  or  solid  disk,  as  the  latter 
often  get  such  stones  wedged  between  the 
disks  and  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance, 
but  if  practically  free  from  stones  I  would 
prefer  the  original  Cutaway  to  all  other 
disks  made.  I  say  original  because  the 
patent  on  the  Cutaway  blade  or  disk  has 
expired,  and  all  manufacturers  now  make 
both  solid  and  Cutaway  disks.  The  points 
of  the  Cutaway  blade  will  penetrate  the 
soil  easier  and  to  a  greater  depth  than 
will  the  solid  blade,  but  if  the  soil  is 
very  hard  will  cut  out  little  holes,  leaving 
uncut  soil  between.  On  the  other  hand  the 
solid  blade  will  cut  continuously,  but  not 
so  deep,  and  leave  a  continuous  but  shallow 
and  narrow  furrow.  Some  time  back  a  cir¬ 
cular  emanated  from  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames  stating  the  solid  disk  was 
preferable  to  the  Cutaway.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  original  Cutaway  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  absence  in  the  trial.  Again, 
not  long  since  I  noticed  a  manufacturer  in 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  disk  made 
a  strong  talking  point  of  its  drawing  from 
the  axle.  I  have  reset  several  different 
makes  of  disks  of  solid  and  Cutaway  styles, 
and  one  of  the  spading  style  on  stony  soil 
in  New  York  State  and  I  found  none  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  axle  would  penetrate  as 
deeply  or  do  the  work  as  thoroughly  as 
the  original  and  only  Cutaway  drawing 
from  top  of  frame,  nor  can  they  be  backed 
to  loosen  trash  if  becoming  clogged,  as 
they  often  do,  as  the  one  drawing  from 
top.  The  pull  in  this  is  more  direct,  whereas 
in  the  axle  pull  is  up,  tending  to  lift  the 
blades  out.  A  disk  of  some  kind  is  almost 
indispensable  on  the  farm,  but  I  want  the 
best  made  and  from  both  reasoning  and 
experience  choose  the  original  Cutaway. 

F.  C.  JOHNSON. 


What’s  the  “Best”  Silo.— How  would 
it  do  to  have  opinions  regarding  silos  from 
different  materials?  Is  the  wooden  hooped 
silo  with  flooring  for  sides  all  right,  cost 
considered?  J.  M.  J. 

Roxabell,  Ohio. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing.  We  gave 
a  good  account  of  the  wooden  hooped  silo 
last  year.  Let  us  hear  what  form  of  silo 
you  prefer — and  why. 


The  Mapes  Complete  and 

Special  Crop  Manures 

The  Standard  for  Generations 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


<C 


Would  state  that  last  year  (1911)  our  Eureka  corn  yield  was  65  tons  from  2%  acres. 

The  largest  stalk  measured  15  feet  9  inches  and  the  entire  field  averaged  over  15  ft.  high.  This 
corn  was  cut  green  and  when  placed  in  the  silo  the  largest  green  ear  weighed  3  lbs.  6  ounces. 

The  average  run  of  green  ears  weighed  2  lbs.  8  ounces.  The  combined  weight  of  stalks  and 
ears  was  so  great  that  our  corn  harvester  could  hardly  handle  the  crop.  It  was  drawn  by  a 
17-hand  pair  of  heavy  Percherons.  Most  of  the  stalks  were  2  inches  in  diameter  and  it  was  all 
the  horses  could  do  to  draw  the  machine  at  times. 

“  This  field  of  corn  was  the' talk  of  the  countryside,  passersby  in  motors  and  carriages 
stopping  to  gaze  at  it.  Although  we  had  some  heavy  wind  and  rain  storms  this  corn  did  not 
fall  to  any  extent,  while  some  flint  corn  across  the  road  was  badly  tangled.” 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Cuano  Co 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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HARDWARE 


PUGS ‘CURTAINS 


FURNITURE 


PLUMBING 


Some  Real  Bargains 

In  Home  Furnishings  and  Building  Materials 


The  past  six  months  have  been  a  “tough”  season  for  makers 
of  high-grade,  high-priced  merchandise,  and  as  a  result,  more  big 
Eastern  Factories  than  ever  before  have  come  to  us  this  spring 
to  help  them  out.  They  want  cash  and  want  it  quick  They  are 
content  to  get  only  as  much  out  of  these  goods  as  it  cost  to 
manufacture  them. 

Note  that  the  prices  here  quoted  are  far  below  what  local 
dealers  have  been  paying  for  identically  the  same  goods.  These, 


reader,  are  real  BARGAINS.  And  yet  they  were  picked  at 
random  from  our  new  Book  of  Bargains.  They  are  fair  samples 
of  2,100  bargains  such  as  we  now  offer  in  all  kinds  of  House 
Furnishings  and  Building  Materials. 

Send  your  name  in  today  on  the  coupon  below  for  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  bargains.  And  thus  see  for  yourself  if  there  is  any 
better  or  more  up-to-date  merchandise  to  be  had  at  any  price 
than  what  we  now  offer  you  at  bare  factory  cost. 


High-Grade,  Guaranteed 
Rubber 

Roofing 

That’s  our  world-beating:  price  mnu 
on  10,000  rolls  of  1-ply  Roofing: 

Remnants  —  only  59c  per  108 

square  feet!  On  2-ply  we  quote  -A.  .M  MB  M  » 

83c  per  108  square  feet.  Positively 
the  lowest  prices  ever  known  on 

guaranteed,  high-grade  rubber  roofing:.  These  goods 
will  go  fast,  so  act  quickly  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  this 
big  bargain.  You  may  never  get  another  such  chance  to 
put  good  roofs  on  your  house,  barn  aud  other  buildings 
at  half  price.  Remember,  this  is  genuine  “Queen  City” 
roofing  — guaranteed  to  resist  fire,  water,  snow,  hail, 
heat,  cold  and  acid.  Won’t  need  painting  for  years. 
Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet.  No  tools  needed  but  a  ham¬ 
mer.  Nails  and  cement  free. 


Rugs  and  Curtains 

at  Half  Price! 

Buy  your  Rugs,  Curtains,  Linoleum,  etc. 
of  us  at  once  and  furnish  two  rooms  at  the 
usual  cost  of  one.  Our  patterns  are  i 
new  and  of  latest  design.  Our  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  manufacturer  is  to  get 
$50,000  cash  for  him  in  30  days.  To 
make  sure,  we  have  slashed  prices 
down  to  almost  nothing. 

Think  of  buying  a  beautiful 
6x9  rug,  like  here  shown,  for  $5.59! 

This  is  one  of  the  best  genuine 
Tapestry  rugs  sold,  a  beautiful  rose 
floral  design  worked  on  a  green  center. 

It  is  seamless  and  will  outlast  the  sewed  or 
seamed  rug  by  years. 

Same  quality  in  6x12  rugs,  only  $10.85. 

We  have  a  large  variety  of  curtains,  and  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bargains  will  astonish  you. 


No  Excuse  for 
Buying  Flimsy  Furniture 

Madam,  is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  for  one  to  buy  cheap, 
commonplace,  cloth-upholstered  furniture  when  over¬ 
stocked  makers  of  good  furniture,  upholstered  in  Buffalo 
leather,  will  sell  through 
us,  direct  to  you,  at 
actual  factory  cost? 

Note  this  rich, 
agn  i  f  ic  e  n  t 
rocker  and 
couch,  sam¬ 
ples  of  what 
we  offer  you. 

To  save  your  life,  you  couldn’t  duplicate  this  Turk¬ 
ish  Rocker  at  any  furniture  dealer’s  for  815.00  or  the 
couch  for  812.00.  Fact!  And  most  mail  order  concerns 
ask  more  for  cloth-covered  furniture  than 
we  do  for  Buffalo-leather  furniture. 

You  are  simply  cheating  yourself  If  you 
don’t  take  advantage  of  the  many  bargains  we 
offer  in  chairs,  couches,  tables,  beds,  dressers, 
sideboards,  chiffoniers,  rugs,  lace  curtains, 
oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc. 


Genuine  Buffalo  $4  06 
House  Paint  I  Gallon 


No  amount  of  money  can  buy  better 
house  paint  than  the  famous  ‘‘Buffalo’’  quality,  and  yet  we 
offer  2,200  gallons  at  only  $1.06  per  gallon 
if  bought  in  5-gallon  kits. 

And  we  also  quote  A  No.  1  Quality  Barn 
Paint  for  78c! 

Buffalo  Paint  Is  guaranteed  to  cover 
more  square  feet,  surface  for  surface,  per 
gallon  than  any  other.  Does  not  flake  or 
crack.  Wears  like  Iron,  preserves  build¬ 
ings  and  makes  them  look  most  attractive. 


9  BUFFALO  l 
READY 
MIXED 
PAINT 


Need  These  Things? 

This  great  sale  includes: 


Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Millwork,  Windows 
Doors,  Balusters,  etc. 
Wall  Board, 

Paints  and  Paint  Brushes 
Roofing -Tarred,  Rubber, 
Corrugated  Steel 
Steel  Brick  Siding 
Pipes  and  Fittings 
Boilers 


Radiators 
Hardware  Supplies 
Stoves,  Ranges 
Heaters 

Furniture — Chairs, 
Desks,  Dressers, 
Couches,  Beds,  etc. 
Rugs,  Curtains 
Washing  Machines 
Plumbing  Outfits 


5,000  Incubators 
Goingat  $5.98! 

This  incubator  hatches  chicks  that  LIVE.  It’s  the  one  Incu¬ 
bator  which  utilizes  the  principle  of  "contact  heat,”  thus  giving 
each  baby  chick  the  same  strong,  healthy  body  as  if  hatched 
by  the  mother  hen.  The  “Chick-Maker”  Is  built,  inside  and 
outside,  different  from  any  other  incubator.  Do  not  put  a 
penny  into  an  incubator  of  any  kind  till  you  know  all  about  the 
‘Chick-Maker.”  See  for  yourself  if  it  isn’t  ten  years  ahead  of 
others.  We  are  offering  5,000  "Chick-Makers”  at  the  unheard- 
of  price  of  85.98.  That’s  a  half  less  than  most  Incubators  cost. 
And  you  get  twice  as  good  a  machine.  They  will  go  fast.  If 
you  want  to  get  in  on  this  big  bargain  write  today. 

Get  Your  Name  on  Our 


Don’t  Buy  Lath 
or  Plaster! 


Why  use  lath  and  plaster  when  we 
are  offering  everlasting  Buffalo  Im¬ 
proved  Wall  Board  at  82.35  per  100 
square  feet?  Twice  as  cheap  as  lath 
and  plaster— four  times  as  easy  to  put 
on.  And  anybody  who' can  drive  nails 
can  do  the  job.  No  waiting  for  It  to 
dry  before  putting  on  wall  paper. 
Never  chips,  cracks  or  checks  like 
plastering;  is  practically  fireproof; 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer  than  lath  and  plastering;  deadens 
all  sound;  rat  and  mouse  proof;  will 
not  expand  or  contract  in  driest,  wet¬ 
test,  coldest  or  hottest  weather;  actu¬ 
ally  outlasts  the  building  itself.  And  there’s  no  waste  putting 
It  on.  Our  experts  will  tell  you  free  just  how  much  you  need. 
Simply  give  dimensions  of  your  walls. 

121  Women  Can  Buy  Buffalo 
Washers  at  $5.35 

Retail  dealers  every  place  get  812  to 
815  for  the  Buffalo  Roller-Beam  Rotary 
Washer.  We  now  offer  this  same  fa¬ 
mous  Washer  at  85.35.  Roller  bearings, 
telescopic  dasher  and  large  tub  make  the 
"Buffalo”  the  fastest-working,  easiest 
running  washer  on  earth. 

Rust -proof  metal  parts.  Enclosed 
gearing  does  away  with  accidents  to 
women  and  children. 

Only  121  left— our  price  85.35  while  they 
last.  Shipped  on  20  days’  approval  test. 


This  Fine 
Ice  Chest  $52S 

Here’s  a  dandy  ice  chest  at  a  price 
so  low  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
month  in  the  ice  it  saves  you 
and  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc. 


lit  keeps  from  spoiling.  Easy 
to  clean,  sanitary,  conveniently 
shelved  —  lasts  many  years. 
Charcoal  sheathing  and  automatic 
trap  at  bottom  of  water  pipe  make  it  a  won¬ 
derful  ice  saver.  It’s  a  ten-dollar  value  at 
any  store. 


24  Scenic  Pictures  of 
Niagara  Falls  FREE! 

Niagara  Falls,  near  Buffalo,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  Natural  Wonders.  Many  people  come  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  even  from  across  the  ocean,  just 
to  see  Niagara  in  her  grandeur.  It’s  a  great  sight. 

Now,  we  have  recently  secured  24  scenic  pic¬ 
tures  (all  different)  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  great 
Gorge  below,  and  to  each  customer  we  present 
the  entire  set  of  24  pictures  absolutely  free. 
Whether  you  buy  5c  or  $50  worth  of  goods,  you 
will  receive  a  set  of  these  beautiful  pictures  free. 
They  are  going  fast.  Act  quickly.  (16) 


The  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Co.  De,£  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Free  Mailing  List 


&51S& 


The  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  12,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  Book  of  Bargains  and  keep  me  posted 
from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at  Bargain  Prices. 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  below,  or  a  postal, 
and  we  will  keep  you  posted 
on  the  many  exceptional 
bargains  we  are  able 
offer.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  what  some 
manufacturer  in  distress 
turns  over  his  surplus 
stock  toms,  to  sell  at  ac¬ 
tual  cosftf  making.  We 
shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  advise  you  of  these 
happenings,  which  al¬ 
ways  mean  a  great 
buying  opportunity 
for  our  customers. 

Please  don’t  forget  to 
put  your  R.  P.  D. 
number  on  the  cou¬ 
pon.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Book  by 
return  mail. 


Send 
the 
Coupon 

NOW 


Name 


S 


^  Town 


S  E^LJh 


State 


S 
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Fighting  the  Black  Lice. 

J.  IF.  W.,  Brookfield Conn. — Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
prevent  the  coming  of  the  black  or  green 
lice,  so  common  on  cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees  soon  after  the  leaves  come?  I  have 
had  very  little  if  any  success  with  kerosene 
emulsion/  after  their  arrival. 

Ans. — The  aphis  eggs  are  usually  laid 
in  late  Fall  upon  the  small  twigs  and 
spurs,  and  when  first  laid  are  oval,  dark 
green  in  color,  changing  to  glossy  black 
later.  These  eggs  hatch  about  the  time 
buds  begin  to  break,  and  immediately 
begin  to  feed  upon  the  tips  of  the  burst¬ 
ing  buds  and  young  leaves  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  Thorough  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  in  combating  San  Jose  scale  will 
kill  some  of  the  eggs,  but  not  always 
enough  to  keep  them  under  control.  One 
of  the  best  materials  to  use  is  tlr?  nico¬ 
tine  preparations.  “Black  Leaf  40,”  used 
three-fourths  pint  and  three  pounds  of 
soap  to  100  gallons  of  water,  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  effective  spray  materials 
in  combating  aphids.  Kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  water, 
has  also  proved  effective,  as  has  whale- 
oil  soap,  one  pound  to  four  or  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  most  effective  time 
of  treatment  is  when  they  are  upon  the 
tips  of  bursting  buds,  before  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  If  the  lice  appear  in  large  num¬ 
bers  at  that  time,  one  of  the  above  mix¬ 
tures  should  be  applied  in  a  thorough 
manner,  remembering  that  these  are 
contact  insecticides  and  the  insect  to  be 
killed  must  be  wetted  with  the  material 
used  if  the  spraying  is  effective.  Nico¬ 
tine  preparations  can  be  used  with  both 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  dilute  lime-sul¬ 
phur  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  pint  to 
100  gallons  (soap  not  being  added  when 
used  with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur). 

B.  D.  V.  B. 


THE  PARCELS-POST  AND  POSTAL  EX¬ 
PRESS  SITUATION. 

Part  I. 

Since  my  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  I  have  clearly  seen  that  among  my 
duties  the  very  first  was  the  subject  of 
cheaper  rates  for  the  small  packet  or  ship¬ 
ment.  the  agitation  for  which  has  mostly 
been  conducted  under  the  name  of  the  "par¬ 
cels  post.”  I  asked  myself  this  question  : 
“What  is  the  object  of  a  ‘parcels  post’”? 
The  answer,  was,  “to  obtain  cheaper  rates 
by  postal  carriage  for  the  small  shipment, 
than  the  express  companies  exact ;  in 
short,  to  secure  relief  from  exorbitant  ex¬ 
press  charges.” 

There  has  always  existed  the  feeling  that 
express  charges  were  too  high.  Investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  they  amount  to  $31.20  for 
the  average  ton  of  parcels ;  while  the  freight 
charge  for  the  average  ton  is  $1.90.  The 
express  charge,  on  the  average,  in  this 
country,  is  about  16  times  the  freight.  In 
other  countries  it  is  only  about  five  times 
the  freight  charge,  i.  e.,  the  average  ton 
of  freight  is  about  85  cents,  and  of  express 
about  $4.25.  All  of  which  means  that  our 
express  rates  are  from  two  to  three  times 
as  high  as  they  should  be.  If  we  are  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  express  company 
chai’ge.  then  it  must  be  by  getting  postal 
rates  that  are  substantially  lower  than  they 
give.  The  whole  question’  of  “parcels  post” 
is  a  question  of  lower  rates.  If  the  rates 
are  not  lower,  then  the  “parcels  post” 
would  be  simply  a  paper  scheme  of  no 
service  to  anybody.  If  the  “parcels  post” 
rates  were  actually  higher,  such  a  “parcels 
post”  would  be  a  cheat  of  the  whole  re¬ 
form.  At  this  point  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  rates  themselves  so  you  may  judge 
for  yourselves.  The  “parcels  post”  bills 
before  Congress  fall  into  two  divisions ; 
first  the  one  to  be  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  Committee  of  the  House  which  (bar¬ 
ring  the  rural  delivery  section)  fixes  the 
international  flat  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound; 
second,  the  other  bills  fixing  eight  cents  a 
pound.  These  rates,  in  the  table  following, 
are  compared  with  present  express  company 
rates,  for  a  distance  of  196  miles,  which 
is  the  average  length  of  the  journey  of 
express  packages,  and  presumably  about 
the  average  journey  which  postal  ship¬ 
ments  would  make : 


Table  Comparing  Parcels  Post  Rates  With 
Express  Company  Rates  and 
Postal  Express  Rates 


Parcels- Post. 

Postal 
Express  Egress. 

1  pound, 

2 

rate 

12  cents 
per  lb. 
Cents. 

.  .$.12 

8  cents 
per  lb. 
Cents. 

$.08 

Co.  Feasiblo 
Rate.  Rate. 

Cents.  Cents. 

(1)  $.10  $.07 

.  .  .24 

.16 

“  .16 

.07 

3 

it 

..  .36 

.24 

“  24 

.08 

4 

ii 

..  .48 

.32 

“  .32 

.09 

5 

H 

.  .  .60 

.40 

.40 

.10 

6 

ii 

.  .  .72 

.48 

.45 

.12 

7 

it 

.  .  .84 

.56 

.45 

.14 

8 

a 

.  .  .96 

.64 

.45 

.16 

9 

a 

.  .1.08 

.72 

.45 

.18 

10 

a 

.  .1.20 

.80 

.45 

.19 

11 

a 

.  .1.32 

.88 

.50 

.20 

Totals 

.  $7.92 

$5.28 

$3.97 

$1.40 

Note  (1)  means  that,  if  prepaid,  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  now  carry  books  at  a  rate 
of  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  merchandise,  or 
fourth-class  mail  matter,  at  16  cents  a 
pound. 

It  appears  that  the  12-cent  “parcels 
post”  rate  is  about  one-half  higher  than 


present  express  rates,  for  the  average  dis¬ 
tance  men  ship,  and  the  eight-cent  rate 
about  one-fourth  greater.  All  these  bills 
mean,  at  best,  is  that  up  to  two  pounds  they 
give  only  as  good  a  rate  as  the  express 
companies,  and  will  deliver  on  rural  routes. 
On  weights  above  two  pounds  the  bills  fix 
much  higher  rates  than  the  express  com¬ 
panies.  If  during  the  year  you  wished  to 
make  shipments  covering  the  whole  gamut 
of  11  different  weights,  your  total  bill 
would  be  $1.40  by  postal  express ;  $3.97 
by  private  express ;  $5.28  by  eight-cent 

“parcels  post” ;  and  $7.92  by  12-cent  “par¬ 
cels  post.” 

To  be  more  simple,  the  express  companies 
now  charge  an  average  of  $31.20  the  ton  of 
packages ;  the  eight-cent  “parcels  post”  rate 
would  make  this  $160.00  a  ton.  and  the 
12-cent  rate  $240.00  a  ton.  And  yet  even 
the  express  charge  is  at  least  twice  as  high 
as  it  should  be.  There  is  only  one  duty 
for  me  to  think  of  in  such  a  case.  It  is 
to  expose  the  fearful  cheat  of  the  people's 
hopes  which  the  so  called  “parcels  post” 
bills  now  pending  mean. 

I  stop  only  long  enough  to  say  that  even 
the  rural  delivery  features  of  these  meas¬ 
ures,  proposing  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  two  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  up  to  11,  are  nearly  worthless.  They 
limit  the  mailability  to  fourth  class;  anil 
there  is  scarcely  a  thing  produced  on  the 
farm  that  falls  within  fourth  class,  or 
that  the  farmer  would  be  allowed  to  ship 
to  his  customer  in  town,  such  as  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  dressed ;  hams,  sausage,  etc. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  manner  possible  that  these  bills,  if 
passed,  will  prove  the  greatest  hoax  over 
inflicted  upon  a  people  :  not  to  say  that  the 
express  companies  will  welcome  such  an 
accomplishment  as  merelv  a  new  lease  of 
power  to  maintain  their  unrighteous 
charges. 

A  System  of  Postal  Express. — What  is 
the  remedy?  I  answer  that  my  study, 
and  that  of  other  members  of  Congress, 
probably  a  majority  of  the  House,  and 
close  to,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
indicates  the  remedy  to  be  the  elimination 
of  the  parasitic  express  company.  The 
Government  should  take  them  over,  at  a 
fair  value,  and  reduce  their  rates  by  about 
half  for  all  express  shippers,  and’  extend 
the  service,  through  rural  delivery,  to  the 
farmer  and  the  country  store.  Economic 
studies  of  the  subject  show  that  even 
greater  reductions  might  be  made  on  the 
very  light  weights,  as  shown  in  the  table; 
and  we  have  the  rural  delivery  structure 
paid  in  advance  and  ready  waiting — empty 
one  might  say — to  receive  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  convey  them  direct  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer.  And  this  is  the 
great  point  to  be  achieved.  Farm  products 
for  which  the  farmer  received  six  billions 
of  dollars  last  year  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  thirteen  billions  of  dollars ;  and  this 
because  there  was  no  direct  transportation 
from  the  farm  to  the  kitchen.  If  we  take 
over  the  express  companies  and  couple  their 
town  delivery  system  with  the  rural  delivery 
system,  and  both  with  the  railways,  when 
necessary,  the  consumer  of  foodstuffs  could 
buy  and  ship  direct  from  the  farmer,  the 
delivering  postal  van  collecting  the  price 
and  remitting  it  back  to  the  farm.  The 
high  cost  of  living  in  the  vital  necessaries 
might  thus  be  really  reached  and  remedied. 

OBADIAH  GARDNER. 


Imperial  f&afo*  Pulverizer 


Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads  them  All.  Send  for  Circulars 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  135  RIVER  ST.,  KENT.  OHIO 


CflPni/  Pfimnc  S2.25  up.  Farmer  agent 

wanted.  Get  our  Sprayei 
catalogue.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  PERFECT  APPLE. 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple?  Pyrox 
makes  a  perfect  apple  by  protecting  fruit 
and  foliage  from  codling  moth  and  other 
leaf  eating  insects  besides  acting  as  a 
fungicide.  It  makes  the  fruit  hang  on  a 
week  or  ten  days  longer  in  the  Fall  which 
gives  better  color,  waxiness  and  keeping 
quality,  giving  that  “finish”  which  brings 
the  top  market  price.  If  you  like  good 
fruit, — use  Pyrox  and  have  it.  Wise 
growers  are  ordering  early.  Ask  the 
Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston,  for 
book  on  spraying. 


A  Sharing  Certificate 

Worth  One  Dollar 

—and  a  Book  Worth 
Many  Dollars  to  You 


W! 


rE  beat  them  all  for  low  fir  ices  and  high  quality.  Twenty  fac¬ 
tories  join  to  save  selling;  expense.  One  catalog,  one  office 
force,  one  advertising  bill— instead  of  twenty.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Send  your  name  on  postal  now  for  SI. 00  Profit  Sharing  Certifi¬ 
cate— our  “get-acquainted”  gift  to  you.  We  will  also  mail  you  our  great  free 
book  of  a  thousand  bargains  on  Roofings,  Paints,  Vehicles,  Incubators,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Farm  Implements,  in  fact  everything  for  farm,  household  and  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with  others  and  see  how  much 
better  goods— and  how  much  lower  prices  —  we  are  enabled  to  offer  you  because 

Twenty  Great  Factories  Co-operate 

Read  how  this  plan  enables  us  to  give  you  5 %  of  your  money  back,  on 
every  order  you  send  in — profit-sharing  certificates  that  make  you  a  stock¬ 
holder  without  investing  in  stock.  Read  how  this  remarkable  plan  not 
only  beats  the  dealer,  but  beats  the  individual  manufacturer.  Twenty 
factories,  selling  direct  to  you  must 
be  able  to  make  lower  prices  than 
any  one  factory,  as  -we prove  to  you 


beyond  question  in  our  book. 

4  FREE 
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Just  send 
your 

IP  1 2  j5  /  //////  on  a 
postal 

and  mention  what 

you  are  most  interested  in.  Get  the  Dollar  Certificate  and 
our  Book.  See  what  we  offer  you  in  everything  you  need 
for  farm,  home  and  personal  use.  See  views  of  our  factories 
—read  proof  of  quality.  Then  decide.  Don’t  put  this  off. 
You  will  buy  this  way  some  day — why  not  get  the  savings  now. 

Mail  a  Postal  NOW! 

You  have  nothing  to  lose,  much  to  gain,  by  mailing  a 
postal  NOW.  Get  our  Free  Book  and  the  Free  Dollar 
Certificate  at  once.  Get  your  pencil  or  pen  right  now.  State 
whether  most  interested  in  Roofings  or  Paints  of  any  kind.Ve- 
hicles.  Incubators,  Fence,  Engines,  Farm  Tools,  Household 
Goods— anything  you  need.  Only  a  post  card — brings  you  the 
facts  about  the  greatest  money-saving  step,  in  the  interests 
of  farmers,  in  all  commercial  history.  Address  postal  to 

The  United  Factories  Company 

Department  T-31  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Has  more  than  twice  the  feeding  value 
of  Timothy  hay,  for  producing  milk, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  more  feeding  value 
than  clover  hay.  At  the  present  market 
price,  baled  Alfalfa  hay  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  feed  to  buy.  Let  us  quote  you 
price  by  carload,  delivered  your  station. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER 

CANASTOTA,  N,  Y. 


IT  PAYS  to  INOCULATE 
PEAS— BEANS 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVER 

W1™  FARMOGERM  K 

NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA 

INCREASES  THE  CROP 
ENRICHES  THE  SOIL 

Book  No.  11  contains  valuable  information 
IT’S  FR'EE 

Earp-Tliomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


$25,000  a  Year  12FrA™ . 

That’s  what  M.  L.  Ruefenik,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makes  his  market  garden  yield.  Read  the  story 
of  his  method  and  secrets  of  most  successful 
gardeners  in  America  in  this  newest  book  for 
all  vegetable  growers. 

The  Market  Garden  Guide 
Learn  how  these  men  have  made  good.  Send$l 
today  for  this  book  and  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Weekly  Market  Grower*  Journal 
Only  paper  printed  for  market  gardeners  and 
truck  farmers.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Write  today.  Address 

MARKET  GROWERS  JOURNAL 
605  Walker  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


/)El/JV  BUGGIES 

U FOR  1912  £^$3655  AND  UP 


TAURITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
’  ’  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LOW-PRICED  A  ¥  TTAC 
HIGH-GRADE  A  U  1  U5 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  get 

4  to  6  Tons 

_____  of 

Hay  an  Acre 

IT  isn’t  necessary  to  plow  up  your  mowing  lands  if  they  have  a  good 
root  base  still.  Top  dress  them  this  Spring  with  from  200  to  400 
pounds  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Keep 
your  fields  in  grass  for  years. 

Reports  of  increased  yield  of  from  33  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  are 
continually  coming  to  us. 

Broadcast  it  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  on  low,  wet 
land  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  grass  is  two  or  three  inches  high. 

Write  us  your  situation  and  we  wilt  tell  you  just  what  to  do.  We  have  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  grass  growers  to  help  you  solve  your  problem. 

Send  for  our  free  1912  Almanac  and  our  booklet  on  Soil  Fertilizer.  They 
tell  all  about  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizers  and  how  to  use  them. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


1912. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  “HUMUS.” 

This  father  and  son  are  not  farmers, 
possibly  could  squeeze  in  as  agrono¬ 
mists,  but  that’s  the  limit.  Down  on 
a  one-quarter-acre  piece  on  the  place  in 
Amagansett,  Long  Island,  last  April,  we 
planted  37  rows  of  Carman  No.  2  seed 
potatoes.  The  seed  was  treated  with 
formalin,  and  cut  two  eyes  to  a  piece 
and  planted  in  hills.  A  good  coating 
of  manure  had  been  plowed  under  the 
previous  Fall,  and  then  seeded  down 
to  rye,  which  was  plowed  under  green 
when  about  30  inches  high.  The  ground 
was  only  fairly  harrowed,  not  as  well 
worked  as  we  had  hoped  and  instructed 
it  should  be.  By  advice  of  Farmer  Ful¬ 
lerton,  we  bought  a  ton  of  “humus,” 
and  right  here  is  the  motive  that 
prompts  the  writing  of  this  letter.  The 
planting  made  a  total  of  37  rows.  In 
the  first  24  rows  we  used  only  humus, 
a  full  stove  shovel  to  each  hill  and 
planted  seed  right  in  it.  In  the  next 
six  rows  we  used  half  of  this  quantity 
of  humus,  plus  a  good  handful  of  a 
standard  potato  fertilizer.  In  the  last 
seven  rows  same  quantity  of  the  same 
chemical  fertilizer  only.  The  potatoes 
were  sprayed  every  10  days  for  bugs, 
during  June  and  July,  with  Paris  green 
and  Bordeaux;  in  August  and  early 
September  with  Bordeaux  only,  against 
blight.  The  drought  was  complete,  no 
rain  until  August.  Where  we  used 
humus  in  the  larger  quantity,  could  see 
little  effect  of  drought;  vines  full  and 
vigorous,  splendid  color.  Where  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  less  humus  was  used,  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  noticeable  in  the  growth 
of  vines.  Where  only  fertilizer  was 
used  the  appearance  was  so  markedly 
different,  that  city  friends  noted  it  and 
one  asked,  “Are  these  your  late  pota¬ 
toes?”  The  results  made  this  a  signifi¬ 
cant  comment.  This  condition  held 
true  until  rain  fell  in  August,  then  the 
vines  planted  in  fertilizer  fairly  jumped 
in  their  growing,  covering  the  ground 
and  making  a  tangle,  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  rows  at  all.  But  it  was  too  late, 
as  the  results  of  the  digging  shows. 
The  one-quarter  acre  netted  52  bushels, 
44  bushels  of  fine  potatoes,  six  bushels 
of  seconds  and  two  bushels  of  culls. 
Divided  as  follows :  From  the  24  rows, 
humus  only,  we  picked  38  bushels,  one- 
half  bushel  seconds  and  no  culls;  from 
six  rows  humus  and  fertilizer,  nine 
bushels,  two  bushels  seconds  and  one- 
half  bushel  culls,  and  from  the  seven 
rows  of  fertilizer  only  five  bushels. 

Long  Island.  aborn  &  aborn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  this  “hu¬ 
mus”  to  be  a  good  sample  of  dry 
swamp  muck  or  a  similar  material  taken 
from  a  deposit  in  a  low  place.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  chief  trouble  was  from 
drought — no  moisture  io  make  the 
fertilizer  available.  We  first  want  to 
know  how  that  rye  was  handled.  “Only 
fairly  harrowed”  probably  means  that 
the  rye  was  turned  under  and  not 
packed  down  hard.  If  that  is  so  we 
think  the  results  from  the  “humus”  are 
easily  accounted  for.  When  we  first 
began  turning  rye  under,  the  results 
were  disappointing.  In  a  dry  time  the 
crops  stood  still  or  dried  up.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  the  rye  did  not 
decay  in  the  dry  soil.  The  hollow 
straw  let  in  the  air  and  the  soil  was  as 
dry  as  powder.  Here  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  trouble.  We  began  rolling  or 
packing  the  land  after  plowing  rye 
under  and  obtained  much  better  results. 
When  the  rye  was  turned  under  and 
the  soil  only  harrowed  lightly,  the  rye 
lay  like  a  sponge  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  giving  free  access  to  the  air — 
thus  not  only  permitting  the  soil  to  dry 
out  but  preventing  the  rise  of  water 
from  below.  Of  course  no  crop  could 
endure  these  conditions  in  a  very  dry 
time  and  make  a  growth.  When  the 
soil  was  packed  hard  after  plowing  the 
rye  was  crushed  into  a  compact  mat. 
This  not  only  held  water  better  than 


the  loose,  open  rye,  but  also  let  water 
pass  up  through  it.  Naturally  the 
crops  had  a  better  chance.  Many  of 
the  complaints  made  about  rye  as  a 
green  manure  are  caused  by  plowing  it 
under  and  leaving  it  loose.  In  the 
case  mentioned  we  can  easily  see  how 
the  potatoes  planted  in  this  open  soil 
with  fertilizer  could  not  get  any  water. 
The  shovelful  of  the  “humus”  put  in 
the  hill  naturally  helped  hold  the 
water  by  packing  around  the  seed.  To 
a  less  extent  coal  ashes  or  rotten  saw¬ 
dust  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
at  much  less  cost,  and  a  farm  compost 
made  from  refuse  on  the  farm  would 
have  done  even  better.  If  the  rye  had 
been  packed  down  hard  there  would 
have  been  much  less  difference. 

Burning  Oyster  Shells ;  Soy  Bean  Hay. 

G.  F.  F.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. — 1.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  burn  oyster  shells 
with  stumps  and  brush,  how  long  it  takes 
and  how  to  slake  them.  I  have  no  kiln. 
2.  Would  Soy  beans  make  a  good  hay  for 
pigs?  How  near  are  they  like  Alfalfa  to 
feed  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Until  very  recently  oyster 
shells  have  been  used  commonly  on  our 
farms  as  a  source  of  lime,  and  are  still 
reckoned  as  the  purest  form  in  which 
the  lime  can  be  obtained.  While  con¬ 
siderable  land  was  still  in  timber,  shells 
were  hauled  home  on  the  back  load  from 
town,  for  as  much  as  10  to  15  miles  and 
even  more.  The  brush  and  odds  and 
ends  of  timber  were  used  in  burning. 
Each  farmer  burned  his  own  shells,  as  a 
rule,  starting  out  by  making  a  layer  of 
brush  and  timber  on  the  ground,  on  top 
of  which  the  first  layer  of  shells  was 
dumped.  Then  another  layer  of  wood, 
followed  by  another  layer  of  shells,  until 
his  supply  was  laid  in.  The  brush 
should  be  piled  closely  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  shells  from  sifting  through. 
Sometimes  less  care  is  taken,  the  pile  of 
brush  being  built  up  first  and  the  shells 
dumped  on  it.  During  burning  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  bulk  takes  place,  a 
four-horse  load  of  75  bushels  swelling 
to  about  125  bushels.  The  lime  after 
burning  can  be  handled  in  any  manner 
to  suit  the  farmer,  slaking  in  fairly  large 
piles  or  where  labor  is  scarce,  it  can  be 
hauled  directly  on  to  the  field  and 
dumped  in  half  bushel  piles  to  slake, 
nine  paces  apart  where  a  ton  to  the  acre 
is  to  be  applied.  I  believe  that  to  get 
your  lime  in  the  form  of  oyster  shells  is 
worth  quite  a  little  extra  trouble  in 
hauling  and  burning.  Your  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  wood  supply  will  determine  that. 
Our  people  used  to  pay  $1  for  a  four- 
horse  load  at  the  wharves,  and  haul  it  on 
the  back  load  as  much  as  15  miles, 
reckoning  themselves  well  paid  at  that. 
2.  Flogs  will  eat  the  beans  readily,  but 
do  not  seem  to  relish  the  Soy  bean  hay. 
Like  cow  peas,  they  are  rich  in  protein, 
but  with  hogs,  particularly,. will  not  take 
the  place  of  well-cured  Alfalfa.  Where 
I  could  get  Alfalfa  to  stand  I  would  not 
try  to  substitute  Soy  beans.  r.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

NO  WORDS  WASTED 
A  Swift  Transformation  Briefly  Described. 

About  ford,  the  following  brief  but 
emphatic  letter  from  a  Georgia  woman 
goes  straight  to  the  point  and  is  con¬ 
vincing. 

“My  frequent  attacks  of  indigestion 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart  culminated 
in  a  sudden  and  desperate  illness,  from 
which  I  arose  enfeebled  in  mind  and 
body.  The  doctor  advised  me  to  live  on 
cereals,  but  none  of  them  agreed  with 
me  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  food  and 
Postum. 

“The  more  I  used  of  them  the  more  I 
felt  convinced  that  they  were  just  what 
I  needed,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
made  a  different  woman  of  me.  My 
stomach  and  heart  troubles  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  my  mind  was  re¬ 
stored  and  is  as  clear  as  it  ever  was. 

“I  gained  flesh  and  strength  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  my  friends  were  astonished. 
Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  have  benefited 
me  so  greatly  that  I  am  glad  to  bear 
this  testimony.”  Name  given  by  Post¬ 
um  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ne,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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!  Thousands  Running ! 

Year-In-and-Year-Out 

Long  Test  of  Use  Proves  Satisfaction, 

Low  Cost  of  Up-Keep  and  Fuel  Economy 

Since  first  introduced,  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm 

Pump  Engine  has  been  making  good  on  every  claim  we  make. 

It  has  been  through  the  test  of  severe  winters — and  hottest  days  of  sum¬ 
mers.  Its  low  cost  of  up-keep  and  economy  of  fuel  have  amazed  the  engine 
world.  In  comparative  work  tests  with  other  pumping  engines  it  has 
always  come  out  ahead.  In  all  this  time  the  little  demand  for  repair 
parts  has  been  remarkable.  You  get  the  minimum  of  repair  expense 
when  you  buy  this  high  quality  engine. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

It  stands  for  service,  convenience,  quality  and  completeness 


Fits  Any 
Pump 
and 
Makes 
It  Hump ! 

Pat’d  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and 
other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Other  patents 
applied  for. 


The  engine  clamps  direct  to  the 

pump.  No  belts  to  slip  or  break  or  catch  clothing. 
No  clumsy  walking-beam  nor  “pump  jack”  needed. 

Water  is  on  tap — INSTANTLY — when  you  own 
this  wonderful  engine.  Pumps  270  to2,450gallonsper 
hour,  depending  on  depth  of  welljand  size  of  cylinder. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump 

Engine  is  absolutely  complete  in  itself.  Engine  and 
jack,  etc.,  in  one  unit.  No  “extras”  to  buy.  A  few 
cents  a  day  for  gasoline  gives  you  oceans  of  fresh 
water  for  all  your  needs  on  the  farm. 

Engine  Book  Free!  write  forBie  illustrated 

- v  ■  Catalog:  and  name  of 

nearest  dealer  who  has  the  Farm  Pump  Engrine  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Get  the  original  and  only  successful,  high-grade 
pumping:  engrine.  Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the 
’makers  of  the  big:  "Double-Efficiency”  Farm  Engrines.  If 
interested  in  largre  engrines  ask  for  a  Double-Efficiency 
Engrine  Catalog:. 


A i  ^ 
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FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.,  32  Rowley  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  iess  than 
$80.00. 


IF  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice— not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 


IF*  n  El  3ES - $5.00  WOOL  BLANKETS  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS- 


EE 


With  every  order  fora  wagon  received  before  April  1 5th,  we  will  give  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  hand¬ 
some  wool  street  blanket.  This  blanket  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  $5.00.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


40,000  Farmers  Plant  LSa,° 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically— and  properly— by 
using- the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat- 

inrv  to  I  >  I  a  n  t  i  .  1.  „  ... _ I  .1  _ ,  ,  .  .  * 


uBiiiK  /^puiwaii  planter,  tne  first  and  best  self-operat-  i - -» 

lng  Potato  Planter  in  the  world — without  an  equal  anywhere- 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3  culture^proflt- 

ahlo.  OnA  mm  _ IA  T>,,  1 1  A L _  o  1.1-1-  -  ■  ^ 


....  . ■  - —  - - -  —  -  —  ■  —  culture  pronj- 

ame.  One  man  can  run  It.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  prra<ie  mate¬ 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole  .. 

lnrgo  or  small.  (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for\\  every  purpose. 
AS  dre^nowPra^Cr CataI°e  inc,utilllS  valuable  formulas.)  Send-u  name  and  ad- 
L  DOW  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY',, 

437  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  .Hick.,  U.8.A.— Canadian  Factory,  Guelph,  Ont, 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose. 


- - , 7  MI  vuuuuiuu  *  “Viol  j  ,  uuvipil,  WIIM 

^World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 
Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters 


Of 


You  Need  These  Tools 

The  Acme  Potato  Planter  saves  furrow¬ 
ing  out,  back-breaking  dropping  and 
covering.  Plants  at  even  depth,  just  where 
you  wish,  and  leaves  the  ground  level. 

■  a  ii  p  Corn  and  Potato 

ACME  PLANTERS 

The  center  hung  box  of  the  Acme  Corn 
Planter  gives  it  that  balance  other  planters  lack. 

Double  springs  give  it  sureness  and  strength. 
Drops  a  definite  number  of  kernels.  Drop 
changed  without  a  screwdriver. 

Book,  “The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit,”  sent  Free. 
Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  If  you  are  not 
close  to  a  dealer  we  will  ship,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


See  that  your 
7iext  planter 
has  this 
trade-mark 


Potato  Implement 
O-mpany 

front  Street, 
Traverse  City, 

Mich. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we 
intend  to  have  discussed  questions  which 
particularly  interest  country  people.  We 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  our  correspond¬ 
ents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  they  think  about 
certain  things  which  interest  country  peo¬ 
ple.] 


THE  PENSION  QUESTION. 

The  Sherwood  pension  bill  recently 
reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  called  up 
a  bitter  controversy  over  the  right  or 
justice  of  pension  legislation  in  general. 
The  following  letters  are  typical  of  the 
arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  First 
is  a  letter  written  to  Senator  Elihu 
Root  of  New  York.  Then  follows  a 
letter  from  an  old  soldier: 

Opposed  to  the  Pension  Bill. 

I  am  writing  this  to  urge  you  to  use  all 
of  your  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  defeat 
the  latest  of  the  grab  bills  to  loot  the  treas¬ 
ury,  viz.,  the  Sherwood  pension  bill,  which 
I  see  has  passed  the  House.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  what  our  law  makers  are  thinking 
about  to  keep  increasing  the  pension  list, 
as  fast  as  it  begins  to  show  any  signs  of 
falling  off,  and  adding  continually  to  the 
burdens  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  Why 
cannot  they  realize  that  they  have  changed 
an  army  of  patriotic  young  men  (who  we 
will  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument,  went 
to  the  war  from  patriotic  motives,  although 
we  who  lived  at  that  time  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  went  for  the  bounty  that  the 
States,  counties  and  towns,  and  some  indi¬ 
viduals  offered  to  induce  enlistments),  into 
the  most  gigantic  graft  that  ever  cursed 
a  nation ;  and  why  cannot  they  see  the 
results  of  such  a  policy,  that  are  just  as 
certain  to  follow,  as  that  to  give  to  every 
tramp  that  walks  the  streets  but  serves  to 
increase  vagrancy? 

See  how  it  has  worked  in  regard  to  the 
little  brush  we  had  with  Spain.  No  sooner 
was  tlie  war  over,  than  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans  were  organized  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Grand  Army,  and  for  what  purpose 
but  to  get  their  share  of  money  that  an 
unwise  governmental  policy  was  lavishly 
and  .foolishly  dealing  out  to  those  who  had 
only  done  their  duty  to  their  country?  I 
enclose  a  clipping  from  an  account  of  the 
meeting  (in  support  of  the  ratification  of 
the  arbitration  treaties)  in  Carnegie  Ilall, 
which  was  broken  up  by  the  hoodlum  ele¬ 
ment,  which  is  attributed  to  disaffected 
Irish  and  Germans,  but  which  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  was  by  those  who  would  like  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  plunge  the  country  into 
another  war,  that  they  might  show  their 
patriotism  forsooth,  so  that  afterwards 
they  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  rest  of  its  pensioners ! 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  question  that  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  universal  peace  as  is  this  very 
pension  policy  of  our  Government.  Now 
do  not  think  from  this  that  I  am  opposed 
to  pensions ;  far  from  it,  but  I  do  believe 
that  pensions  for  disability  on  account  of 
wounds  (as  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  before  the  Civil  War),  is  the  only 
safe  rule  to  follow. 

I  also  think  that  the  most  reprehensible 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was 
his  forcing  through  the  service  pensions  act. 
Now  my  dear  Senator,  1  have  gotten  to  be 
an  old  man,  who  has  'watched  the  trend 
of  events  from  the  organization  of  ■  the 
Republican  party,  having  cast  my  first  vote 
for  President  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1800, 
having  been  just  too  young  to  vote  for 
John  C.  Fremont  in  1856 ;  have  always  been 
a  Republican,  and  for  many  years  voted 
my  party  ticket,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
last  past  have  voted  for  men,  instead  of 
party.  I  have  a  brother  older  than  my¬ 
self  who  served  three  years  in  the  Civil 
War  (and  like  the  rest  of  the  old  veterans, 
is  ready,  I  presume,  to  take  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  willing  to  give),  while  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  stay  on  the  old  farm,  and  help 
feed  the  army  and  care  for  the  old  folks  at 
home.  I  have  also  watched  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  have  noticed  how  each 
party  in  Congress  has  seemed  to  try  to 
outdo  the  other  in  order  to  secure  the 
soldier  vote,  to  keep  or  get  in  control  of 
the  Government  virtually  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  country  for  personal  preferment. 

New  York.  u.  n.  gaurett. 

An  Old  Soldier  on  Pensions. 

I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  75  years 
old,  and  have  been  incapacitated  from 
manual  labor  for  many  years,  consequently 
have  nothing  but  what  little  the  Government 
gives  me  to  support  wife  and  myself  (thank 
God  there  are  no  children),  and  that  is  little 
enough,  especially  when  you  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  a  large  sign  that  was  very 
conspicuously  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
White  House  at  the  time  of  the  great  re¬ 
view  in  Washington.  This  sign  or  painted 
canvas,  with  letters  so  large  they  could  be 
read  a  mile  off,  informed  the  soldier  and  the 
public  generally  “The  only  debt  this  country 
can  never  repay  is  the  debt  it  owes  to  its 
volunteer  soldiers.”  I  am  75  years  old, 
and  pensioned  on  two  counts,  but  when 
you  come  to  paying  rent  and  clothe  yourself, 
and  the  doctor,  butcher  and  grocery  man, 
it  doesn’t  take  much  figuring  to  see  there 
is  not  much  left  out  of  $5  a  week.  Now 
we  ask  for  bread  by  the  way  of  a  little 
more  pension,  and  get  a  stone,  while  our 
Senators  are  having  a  good  time  loafing 
away  their  time  on  fat  salaries,  and  they 
have  to  thank  these  very  same  old  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  to  save  this 
country,  and  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
Senate  and  a  chance  for  them  to  loaf. 
They  ought  every  one  of  them  to  give  $500 
a  year  to  increase  the  pension  fund ;  instead 
thev  are  kicking  and  snarling  over  giving 
us  $1  a  day.  an  old  veteran. 

Maine. 

Letter  Writers  Instead  of  an  Agrarian  Party. 

Minority  parties  undoubtedly  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  field  of  usefulness  in  all  but  despotic 
governments,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  vast  waste  of  energy  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  organization  of  an  agrarian  party 
in  the  United  States.  Like  most  other 
attempted  short  cuts,  I  believe  it  would  fail 
of  its  original  purpose.  In  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  every  organization  must 
have  centralized  authority  exercising  a 
good  deal  of  delegated  power.  Later,  as 


the  organization  spreads  and  comes  to 
wield  genuine  influence,  factors  that  were 
originally  sources  of  strength  become  ele¬ 
ments  of  weakness.  Recent  inside  history 
of  the  National  Grange  illustrates  the  above 
process  perfectly. 

Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  Upon  the  farmer  depends  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  every  other  class,  and  conversely 
upon  all  the  other  classes  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.  The  problems  of 
society  as  a  whole  (the  elimination  of  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  for  instance),  are  therefore 
the  farmers’  more  than  any  one’s  else.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  farmer,  because  of  his  semi¬ 
independent  position,  is  better  able  to  meet 
the  situation  than  anyone  else.  In  the 
battle  over  special  privilege,  men  divide 
naturally  into  liberals  and  conservatives. 
It  almost  seems  though,  as  if  our  govern¬ 
mental  system  had  been  deliberately  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  in  politics  from  uniting.  By  a  grad¬ 
ual  process  of  evolution  we  have  been  plac¬ 
ing  the  control  of  both  parties  with'  the 
rank  and  file,  yet  in  neither  is  the  process 
anywhere  complete.  Which  of  the  two 
great  parties  will  first  come  under  popular 
and  therefore  liberal  control,  no  one  can 
say,  although  the  consummation  is  evi¬ 
dently  close  at  hand.  As  I  stated  above, 
the  farmers’  interests  distinctly  lie  with 
the  liberals.  Therefore  it  is  both  good 
business  and  good  politics  for  him  to  give 
his  support  to  the  liberal  cause  in  every 
election.  To  do  this  successfully  he  must 
be  absolutely  independent 

Although  the  politicians  diligently  culti¬ 
vate  tradition  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  man  who  allows  his  vote  to  be 
counted  in  advance  of  election,  thereby 
throws  away  the  most  of  his  influence.  Both 
parties  are  always  eager  to  bid  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  vote.  Therefore  those  have  the 
most  influence  on  governmental  processes 
who  loudly  proclaim  their  independence 
and  make  known  their  demands.  That  is 
what  makes  the  postage  stamp  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  power  in  politics  to-day.  In  fact 
any  small,  compact,  and  energetic  body  of 
letter  writers  can  get  almost  anything  they 
go  after  to-day. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

Somerset  County,  Me. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant3  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million 
120  acres  planted  In  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  came. 
Also  Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
[Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
back  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  Street,  Saliabury,  Md. 


I 


Make  Every  Acre  Net  $200  Each  Y ear 

I  An  acre  of  Berries  will  bring  more  net  profit  than  ten  acres  I 
of  corn  or  wheat — With  LESS  WORK — five  acres,  more  | 
I  income  than  the  salary  of  the  average  state  senator.  Be 
growing  Is  a  solid,  permanent  business.  City  people  s 
*  are  eating  more  and  more  berries.  Prices  are; 
i  double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
j  Learn  the  facts.  Get  Knight's  1912  Book^ 
of  Small  Fruits.  It’s  free  if  you  write  soon. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
)Box  105  Sawyer,  Michigan f 


RELIABLE 
FRUIT  TREES 

We  do  not  ask  for  your  order* 
simply  because  we  are  one  of  the 
oldest  nursery  firms  in  the  business 
or  because  we  are  the  largest  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  But  we  do  ask 
your  business  on  the  merits  of  our  trees 
and  plants — the  best  and  most  reliable  that 
money  can  buy.  Our  long  experience  and 
success  is  your  guarantee  that  our  pro* 
duct  and  prices  are  right. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  practical 
Booklet.  It  boils  down  for  your  benefit 
what  we  have  learned  during  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  growing  fruit. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Y alesville.  Conn. 


GET  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 

D  CORN 


lean  sell  you  high  germination  seed  for 
less  than  you  pay  the  Iocal| 
forpoor  stuff.  It  will 
produce  from  30  to  40  ton9 
an  acre  on  good  land.  Read, 
what  one  customersays  aboutit: 
‘Preble,  N.  Y.,Feb.  12,  1912. 
Henry  Field:  /  had  ensilage 
corn  from  you  last  year  and  it 
was  over  1 2  feet  high,  an  earl 
onevery  stalk,  sometimes  two.  ’ 
Can  you  furnish  me  the  same 
seed  this  year.  W.  IV.  ROOT. 

Price— $1.50  per  bu.,  freight  prepaid,  in  la..  Ill., 
Mo,,  Neb.,  Kans.,  Wis.,  Ind.  andOhioon4  bu. 
or  over.  $1.75per  bu.  freight  prepaid  to  Btatee 
east  and  south  of  Ohio  ou  4  bu.  or  over. 
Seed  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.  Catalogs  and  samples 
• ree.t2r  asking.  Write  me  today. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


A  A  I  P  A  Trees.  True  to  Name.  Ten 
4  times  your  money  back  for  all 
treesthat  prove  not  true  speciosa.  Also  Catal pa  seed.  I  havo 
Cypress  Trees,  the  most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


CLOVER  *nd  TIMOTHY  17A°hp!? 

Cheapest  ami  Best  Seeding  Known. 
Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  AI» 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap*  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Bo*560  CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


POTATOES 

Are  a  Sure  Money  Crop  when  Raised  with 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

185*7 “■The  Business  Farmers’  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Years  — 1012 

A  Young  Business  Farmer  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  Makes  a  Wonderful 

Crop  with  Coe's  Potato  Fertilizer 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  last  spring  pur¬ 
chased  a  $15,000  farm,  paying  a  small  amount  down  and  giving  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  (Quite  an  undertaking  for  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years. ) 

On  Aug.  9th,  1911,  Mr.  Ward  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer  is  giving  me  splendid  results  this 
year.  I  have  50  acres  of  Potatoes  (Cobblers,  Green  Mountain,  Carmans,  Bliss  and  Gold 
Coin!  on  which  I  used  40  tons  of  your  F.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer. 
The  tops  are  stocky  and  the  crop  has  set  heavily.  I  have  47  acres  in  one  field  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  finer  in  Aroostook  County.  This  tells  the  quality  of  the  Fertilizer.” 

At  digging  time,  from  this  50  acres  of  Potatoes,  young  Mr.  Ward  har¬ 
vested  6,451  barrels  of  Potatoes,  or  17,739  bushels,  an  average  of  354  bushels 
per  acre.  This  is  no  garden  patch,  or  a  crop  receiving  special  culture  to 
force  yields.  The  crop  was  cultivated  and  sprayed  by  young  Mr.  Ward 
alone  without  any  help. 

RESULTS:  Under  date  of  Feb.  20th,  1912,  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  deposited  $8,570. 98  from  my  potatoes  »o  far,  and  I  have  eighteen  hundred  barrels  yet.  ” 

We  have  never  seen  a  better  example  of  what  grit  and  ability  can  do, 
hacked  up  by  E.  Fbank  Coe  Fertilizers. 


While  amateur  farmers  are  wasting  time  and  money  over  home  mixing 
and  various  “freak”  fertilizers,  real  business  farmers  are  using  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers  and  getting  results  like  the  above. 

Mr.  Ward  has  written  a  letter  telling  in  detail  how  he  raised  this  crop. 
Probably  he  thought  we  would  “fix  it  up”  for  an  advertisement.  Instead 
we  have  had  it  printed  word  for  word  as  he  has  written  it.  You  have 
never  read  anything  more  interesting,  and  there  is  a  free  copy  waiting  for 
you  if  you  will  only  ask  us  for  it. 

♦ 

Write  for  “Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop ** 


«“ulngup“n  Genuine  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  S" 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  “slogan”  is  attested  by  thousands  of  the 
most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely  year  after 
year  upon  Burpee’s  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown  ! 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality -Seeds,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1912. 
Long  known  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.”  This  Bright 
New  Book  of  178  pages  tells  the  plain  truth  and  is  a  safe  guide  to 
success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it?  If  so,  write  today!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 


o  1  f\  ■  early  bright,  heavy  grain  thoroughly  recleaned  and  enormously 

deed  UatS  productive. 

C  J  D  „  Dibble’s  Canadian  six-rowed  with  a  record  of  54  bushels  per 
deed  Barley  acre.  40  acres  on  the  Dibble  farms. 

ri  J  ft  of  high  germination,  four  varieties  best  for  crop  and  the  silo, 

deed  Lorn  offer  the  product  of  300  acres. 

n  ,  m.  ,|  i  a  if  if  Celebrated  D.  B.  brand  99.50* 

Clover  Seed,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa 

„  i  r»  owing  to  heavy  demand,  sold  ont  of  many  varieties.  Can  still 

NpPfi  rmAmPC  fill  orders  with  choice  stock  for  a  number  of  our  very  best 
ajvvu  i  uuuvvo  early,  intermediate  and  main  crop  kinds. 

Ask  for  special  potato  price  list  and  Dibble’s  comprehensive  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  FREE. 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N*  Y.  Box  B 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours- 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  crown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  yon  to  get  Government  test*. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grass 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


SEED  CORN 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue  telling  how 
we  select  and  dry  the  seed  and  showing  actual 
photographs  of  our  high  yielding  varieties. 

C.  C.VALE,  It.  No.  10,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


nrrn  ft  ft  nil — Kcid’n  Yellow  Dent,  Imp.  Early  Learning 
O CCU  uUnll  and  White  Cap.  Tested  Seed.  Also  SEED 
OATS.  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio. 


ONION  SEED  GERHM I  NATION 

Yellow  Danvers,  $1.10:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,$1.25  ; 
Southport  Yellow  Globe,  $1.50:  Ohio  Yellow  Globe, 
$1.50;  Prizetaker,  $1.40;  Southport  JRed  Globe,  $1.40; 
Red  Wethersfield,  $1.25  per  pound,  postpaid. 

ONION  SETS -Fancy  Yellow.  $2.25:  White. 
$2.75  bushel. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalog  and  FREE  trial  pkt.  of 
New  Eukhuizen  Glory  Cabbage. 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman,  100  Main  St.,  Chester,  N.  J 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer: — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape,  Ited  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley.  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Com  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

[Party  who  sent  the  fifty  cents  in  stamps  for  order  to  us, 
will  please  send  their  name  and  address  to  us,  as  the  letter 
and  stamps  were  lost.  We  will  send  the  seed.] 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons.  Ligonier,  Ind. 
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Staking  Up  Tomato  Plants. 

J.  E.  8.,  Stevensville,  Md. — Will  stakes 
driven  to  each  tomato  plant  and  plants  tied 
to  them  be  any  advantage,  and  will  they 
yield  better  crops?  Is  nitrate  of  potash 
all  right  to  give  them  as  a  dressing,  and 
how  do  you  put  it  on? 

Ans. — In  garden  culture  I  always  use 
a  six-foot  stake  for  tomatoes  and  train 
them  to  single  stem.  I  plant  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  pinching  out  the  side 
shoots  that  will  persist  in  showing  and 
the  tying  up  on  a  large  scale  will  also 
involve  a  good  deal  of  time  and  labor. 
Planted  in  this  way  I  can  get  more  to¬ 
matoes  for  a  certain  area  than  in  any 
other  way.  One  great  advantage  is  that 
you  can  keep  the  grass  down.  Last 
Summer  I  had  a  few  that  I  did  not 
stake,  and  planted  farther  apart  and  let 
them  tumble  unpruned  on  the  ground. 
They  did  well  till  the  Fall  rains  came, 
and  then  the  whole  plot  became  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  crab  grass  waist  high,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  tomatoes.  .  On  the  stakes 
you  can  keep  the  grass  down,  but  where 
the  plants  are  all  over  the  ground  you 
cannot.  Now  whether  in  growing  to¬ 
matoes  for  the  canners  on  a  large  scale 
it  will  pay  to  use  the  extra  labor  and 
expense  of  staking  is  a  matter  for  each 
individual  to  determine  for  himself.  You 
can  certainly  get  better  tomatoes  and 
more  per  acre  planted  in  this  way,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  would  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  and  cost  on  a  large  scale.  I  use 
the  plan  in  my  garden  as  a  matter  of 
neatness  and  economy  of  space.  But  I 
saw  many  fields  last  Fall  where  there 
was  a  bigger  crop  of  hay  than  tomatoes 
after  the  rainy  season  began.  You 
might  try  the  stakes  on  part  of  your 
planting  and  you  can  then  determine 
whether  it  pays  enough  more  to  warrant 
the  cost.  If  the  plants  seem  unthrifty 
and  are  not  making  strong  enough 
growth,  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
will  help.  Use  it  just  as  we  do  on  can¬ 
taloupes,  by  scattering  a  very  small 
handful  around  each  hill,  but  not  touch¬ 
ing  the  stems.  w.  f.  massey. 


THE  TALE  OF  AN  EXPRESS  PACKAGE. 

On  February  16  a  package  of  nursery 
stock  weighing  33  pounds  was  sent  by 
American  Express  from  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  New  York.  It  arrived  Febru¬ 
ary  27.  The  American  Express  Co., 
notified  me.  I  went  to  the  main  office 
in  New  York,  and  was  told  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  then,  as  they  did 
not  know  what  the  charges  and  duty 
were,  but  would  send  word  by  mail 
that  night.  Not  hearing  anything  in 
two  days  I  called  again  and  was  told 
that  it  had  been  delivered.  Of  course, 
this  was  a  mistake,  so  they  “looked  it 
up”  and  found  that  nothing  had  been 
done  about  it.  Payment  of  charges 
before  delivery  is  demanded  in  cases 
involving  customs  duty,  so  I  paid  the 
bill  of  $3.64  charges  and  duty,  and  they 
promised  to  attend  to  it  at  once.  Four 
days  later  I  made  another  trip  to  their 
main  office  to  see  whether  they  were 
dead  or  had  merely  gone  to  sleep  on 
the  job.  Once  more  they  “looked  it 
up,”  and  assured  me  that  it  was  being 
got  out  that  day  and  would  arrive  the 
next.  Two  days  later  I  went  to  the 
office  again  and  said  that  as  they 
seemed  unable  to  get  the  package  the 
best  plan  was  to  give  me  all  the  papers, 
so  that  I  could  hire  a  customs  broker 
to  get  the  package  out  and  hire  a  truck¬ 
man  to  haul  it  to  me.  Once  more  they 
“looked  it  up,”  and  after  considerable 
telephoning  told  me  that  it  had  been 
sent  to  the  Eighth  Division,  but  that 
they  would  send  a  man  right  tip  after 
it.  The  package  arrived  the  next  day, 
11  days  after  arrival  at  New  York. 
Thus  the  American  Express  Company 
in  delivering  a  little  package  about  two 
miles  in  New  York  took  as  long  as  was 
required  to  bring  it  across  the  ocean, 
3,000  miles.  Taking  out  Sunday,  and 
allowing  only  eight  hours  for  a  working 
day,  72  hours  were  required  to  carry 
33  pounds  about  two  miles,  a  speed 
rate  of  146  feet  eight  inches  per  hour. 
Evidently  the  snail  and  tortoise  have 
lost  their  record  for  slowness. 

Two  days  after  this  express  package 
left  London  a  smaller  one  was  sent  me 
by  parcel  post.  The  ocean  trip  took 
the  same  time.  The  parcel  went  through 
the  customs  and  was  delivered  by  the 
port  office  eight  days  before  I  got  the 
express  package.  In  neither  case  was 
there  any  question  or  complication  as 
to  valuation  or  customs  duty.  w.  w.  H. 


Hay  From  Oats  and  Peas. 

E.  E.  8.,  Buffalo ,  IV.  Y. — When  sowing 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  for  hay,  what 
amounts  of  each  should  be  used  per  acre? 
When  should  they  be  cut,  and  how  cured? 
When  should  vetch  and  rye  be  cut  for  hay? 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered  a  dozen  times 
every  Spring.  Farmers  vary  in  the 
amount  of  seed  they  use.  Our  own  plan 
is  to  broadcast  five  pecks  of  Canada 
field  peas  to  the  acre  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  plow  them  under  or  use  a 
disk  harrow.  Then  three  bushels  of 
oats  are  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  or 
drilled.  We  plan  to  cut  this  crop  when 
the  oats  are  soft  and  filled  with  “milk,” 
but  good  judgment  only  can  decide 
when  the  crop  is  just  right.  The  oats 
and  peas  are  cured  much  the  same  as 
clover  hay — better  in  the  swath  or  cock. 
We  should  cut  the  rye  and  vetch  when 
the  rye  comes  in  bloom.  Do  not  wait 
for  the  grain  to  head  out,  for  rye  straw 
is  tough  and  hard. 


A  Discussion  of  Grasses. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discussion  of  mea¬ 
dow  grasses,  the  varieties  best  adapted  to 
permanent  meadow  where  lands  are  washy. 
Among  them  I  think  Orchard  grass  is  good  ; 
Herd’s  grass  or  Red-top  is  more  used  in 
this  locality,  but  neither  make  the  best  of 
hay.  Of  the  two  I  think  the  Orchard  grass 
the  best.  In  the  seed  catalogue  Dallas 
grass  or  Paspalum  dilatatum  is  spoken  of 
and  recommended  for  the  South.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  a  satisfactory  grass. 
Grass  seeding  is  expensive  and  unless  suc¬ 
cessful  rather  discouraging.  In  the  dis¬ 
tant  future  perhaps  Alfalfa  will  solve  all 
these  troubles.  On  page  304  E.  D.  B.  de¬ 
scribes  a  grass  which  he  thinks  may  be 
Johnson  grass.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  the 
roots  of  Johnson  grass  are  large,  yellow, 
not  wiry,  but  jointed  ;  each  joint  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  shoot.  I  have  seen  it  seven  feet  tall 
in  Texas.  I  do  not  think  it  spreads  badly 
from  the  roots  like  quack  or  Bermuda 
grasses,  but  from  the  seeds.  I  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  hardy  in  the  Northern  States ; 
only  for  the  fact  that  quack  grass  is  so 
well  known  I  would  think  that  was  what 
troubled  E.  D.  B.,  or  possibly  Bermuda, 
though  that  grass  would  hardly  get  as  high 
as  he  said  unless  the  ground  was  very 
good.  H.  b. 

Virginia. 


Treatment  for  Alfalfa. 

Must  Alfalfa  be  sown  or  cared  for  dif¬ 
ferently  from  clover  seed  to  insure  a  gooc 
catch  and  yield?  Is  it  good  for  soil?  n. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  Clover  is  quite  hardy  as  a  younp 
plant,  while  Alfalfa  is  much  more  tendei 
and  hard  to  start.  When  mature,  however 
the  Alfalfa  will  stand  for  more  than  tin 
clover,  either  in  drought  or  cold.  Thus, 
while  clover  seed  may  be  put  in  the  snow 
or  on  frozen  ground,  the  Alfalfa  demand* 
better  care,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
Sp11  ls  warm.  Weeds  will  damage  the 
Alfalfa  more  than  the  clover.  Alfalfa  i? 
certainly  “good  for  soil.”  It  is  better  than 
clover  because  there  is  more  of  it,  and  it 
holds  the  ground  longer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LOW-PRICED  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  FOR  FARM 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  Takes  the  Place 
of  Lath  and  Plaster— Any  Man 
Can  Apply  It 


Much  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  new  building-  material  for  the  farm 
which  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter,  and  costs  much  less,  and  it  la 
claimed  gives  far  more  satisfaction. 

This  material  is  Bishopric  Wall 
Board  made  of  toughened  asphalt  in 
which  laths  are  imbedded.  Toughened 
asphalt  does  not  burn. 

The  Wall  Board  comes  in  sheets  4x4 
feet,  ready  to  go  on.  It  goes  on  dry. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  setting  or  dry¬ 
ing  as  with  plaster.  It  has  none  of 
plaster’s  troubles — a  home  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  this  wall  board  in  any  kind 
of  weather — and  any  time  it  will  save 
a  month  in  the  building  of  a  home 
of  ordinary  size. 


Applying  Wall  Board  to  the  Studding 

New  rooms  can  be  made  anvwhero  in  the  house 
with  Bishopric  Wall  Board.  Simply  set  up  tho  stud¬ 
ding  and  nail  on  the  wall  board.  It  is  ready  at  once 
for  paint,  paper  or  any  kind  of  decoration.  Any 
man  with  ordinary  skill  with  saw  and  hammer  can 
make  walls  and  ceilings  with  it.  It  is  easily  handled. 
The  sheets  are  eusily  cut  to  fit  around  doors  and 
windows. 

Many  use  it  to  mnke  nn  air-tight,  rat-proof  store 
room  in  the  attic.  A  comfortable  bed  room  may  he 
made  in  the  attic  with  this  wall  board. 

The  back  porch,  summer  kitchen  or  cellar  can  bo 
walled  with  it— and  it  will  keep  out  the  weather  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best  wall  of  lath  and  plaster,  for  tho 
toughened  asphalt  does  not  crumble— it  is  tho  most 
effective  bar  to  rats  and  other  vermin,  since  they 
cannot  gnaw  their  way  through.  The  asphalt  gums 
tip  their  teeth.  It  is  used  in  barns,  stables,  bins, 
poultry  houses,  milk  houses  and  in  fact  every  kind  of 
farm  building  to  mnke  them  rain-proof  and  rat-proof. 

Price  of  Bishopric  Wall  Board:  Each  crate 
contains  sixteen  sheets  4x4  feet,  making  a  total  of  266 
square  feet.  Price.  $6.40  per  crate  of  256  square  feet, 
or$2.60per  squnreof  100  square  feet,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 

Tho  manufacturers  will  send  a  free  sample  of 
Wall  Board  to  anyone  who  writes  for  it.  Also  a 
handsome  now  book  of  Home  nnd  Building  Plans 
illustrated  in  colors.  Send  6c  in  stumps  for  mail¬ 
ing  the  Book.  Address 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Mfg.  Co., 
236  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (35) 


Wall  board 


hpiiii  a  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  G  r  a  i  n  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

OUR  Agricultural  Lime  is  Granular  in  form.  Our 
Ground  Limestone  is  of  a  lineness  suitable  for 
land  purposes.  These  products  run  0055,  pure  and  in 
every  way  meet  Government  requirements. 

On  account  of  lineness  of  these  products  they  can 
he  applied  to  tho  soil  with  a  drill,  which  guarantees 
uniformity  of  distribution, 
quotations  made  on  application. 

COMSTOCK  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO. 

Plume  1560  Curt  lump. _ tit)  Cortlmult  St.,  N.  Y. 


“CASH  TALKS” 

The  Fertilizer  Materials  Supply  Co. 
FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  'MB' 

Also  complete  Fertilizers  for  general  purposes,  and 
Special  Mixtures  of  any  grade  made  up  to 
order,  under  buyer’s  supervision 

80  Wall  Street,  New  Yerk  ’Phene  3958  Jehn 


Ask  this  question  first: 


11 Will  the  roofing  stay 
waterproof?” 

The  surface  of  any  roof¬ 
ing  may  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  to  be  sure  the 
roofing  will  last  you  want 
to  know  what  it’s  made  of. 


is  made  of  Nature’s  ever¬ 
lasting  waterproofer — as¬ 
phalt  from  the  world-fa¬ 
mous  Trinidad  Lake.  Its 
valuable  natural  oils  do 
not  dry  out  like  the  so- 
called  asphalts  made  by 
man.  Natural  asphalt 
gives  Geaasco  life  and 
resistance. 

The  surface  of  Genasco 
is  handsome — mineral  or 
smooth;  and  it  is  lastingly 
waterproof  through  and 
through. 


Comes  in  rolls.  Ready  for 
anybody  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
prevents  nail-leaks  and 
waterproofs  seams  without 
cement. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roolin?  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 


New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 


99  %,  %  Pure 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELTRIA,  OHIO  1 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  HH),  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "liow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


Post 

Toasties 

Served  direct  from  pack¬ 
age,  with  cream. 


Surprises 

Pleases 

Satisfies 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 

Sold  by  Grocers. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

- - - J 


ASH 

The  corn  crop  fooled  lots  of  farmers 
last  year. 

Many  fields  looked  good  but  fell  down 
on  the  yield.  This  was  owing  to  a  lack 
of  available  Potash,  for  Potash  is  primarily 
a  producer  of  grain. 

Your  com  must  have  enough  quickly  available 
Potash  to  produce  well-filled  ears  as  well  as  stalks. 

A  corn  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  8%  Potash — 
better  10% — no  matter  in  what  form  the  fertilizer  Is 
used.  Kainit,  70  to  lOO  lbs.  per  acre,  drilled  tn  with 
the  seed,  will  keep  away  cutworms  and  root  lice. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  furnish  brands  rich  enough  in  Potash 
and  won’t  carry  Potash  Salts  so  you  can  supplement  your 
stable  manure  or  strengthen  the  brands  he  does  carry,  write 
to  us  for  prices. 

We  will  sell  direct  in  any  amount  from  a 
200-lb.  bag  up.  Write  for  free  book  oi 
fertilizer  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleana 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Open  Fires. — The  best  part  of  my 
day  is  the  half  hour  after  supper  before 
the  open  fire.  We  have  a  good-sized 
stone  fireplace,  and  the  little  boys  keep 
up  a  good  supply  of  fuel.  We  can  make 
the  fire  all  ready,  and  after  supper  a 
match  starts  it  off.  Then  we  sit  and 
watch  the  blaze  slowly  start  at  the  paper 
and  work  up  through  the  kindling  until 
the  big  logs  of  dry  apple  wood  are  all 
glowing  and  the  blaze  goes  roaring  up 
the  black  throat  of  the  chimney.  We 
have  a  screen  in  front  of  the  fire,  so 
that  no  sparks  or  “pops”  can  get  at  us, 
and  there  we  sit  in  the  shadow  and 
watch  the  blaze.  The  little  dog  often 
sits  with  us  gazing  at  the  fire  as  if 
something  called  him  back  thousands  of 
years  to  the  time  when  his  wild  ances¬ 
tors  lay  by  the  side  of  half-wild  men 
and  looked  at  the  fire.  For  ever  since 
fire  was  started  man  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  have  watched  in  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude  while  the  flame  licked  up  the  wood 
before  their  eyes.  And  I  think  this  si¬ 
lent  watching  has  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  best  that  is  in  mankind 
to-day.  A  man  may  forget  his  cares  as 
he  sees  the  wood  eaten  away  before 
him,  and  make  new  plans  for  the  battle 
of  life.  No  country  house  is  complete 
without  a  good  open  fireplace  with  a 
blazing  pile  at  night.  Your  city  man 
may  sit  beside  his  glowing  gas  log,  but 
it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 
The  world  would  be  a  better  place  to 
live  in  if  all  country  people  could  spend 
an  hour  each  night  before  a  roaring  fire 
— in  the  shadow,  without  saying  a  word. 

The  Storm. — The  rains  descended 
last  week.  There  was  a  flood  of  water, 
and  as  the  ground  was  frozen  solid  it 
could  not  work  into  the  soil.  So  it  came 
rushing  down  our  hills,  plowing  and 
gouging  wherever  it  found  a  track.  A 
wagon  rut  made  while  the  upper  soil 
was  soft  became  a  deep  gulley.  The 
roads  were  washed,  ditches  and  drains 
clogged,  and  sand  from  the  upper  hills 
spread  all  over  the  lower  fields.  Our 
little  brooks  jumped  over  their  banks, 
and  the  larger  streams  changed  the 
meadows  into  great  lakes.  We  have 
known  nothing  quite  like  it  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  midst  of  this  storm  Mother 
was  obliged  to  start  on  a  hurry  call  to 
the  South.  In  24  hours  we  heard  from 
her  “delayed  indefinitely”  in  a  Virginia 
town,  as  bridges  and  roads  were  washed 
out.  Not  a  cheerful  outlook,  but  she 
knows  how  to  keep  cool  and  cheerful, 
and  it  was  far  better  to  hold  up  the 
train  than  push  on  over  dangerous 
places. 

Spraying. — The  season  thus  far  has 
given  but  few  spraying  days.  By  the 
middle  of  March  we  began  to  have  parts 
of  mild,  sunshiny  days,  and  we  plan  to 
make  the  most  of  them,  for  spraying 
comes  first  in  important,  o.i  a  fruit 
farm.  Last  year  we  made  the  mistake 
of  not  fighting  the  scale.  It  fought  us, 
and  we  were  helpless.  And  so,  remem¬ 
bering  these  lost  days,  we  put  spraying 
at  the  top  of  March  list  of  jobs.  We 
use  both  oil  and  lime-sulphur.  On  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  and  especially  certain  varieties 
there  is  a  fuzz  or  fur  around  the  tips  and 
buds.  The  strong  solution  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  does  not  spread  through  this  fuzz 
as  well  as  the  oil  does.  I  am  sure  we 
have  had  cases  where  the  scale  was 
practically  all  killed  except  upon  the 
tips  or  on  rough  and  scaly  bark.  There 
was  enough  left  there  to  mark  the  fruit. 
I  think  a  thorough  soaking  with  oil 
would  have  cleaned  them  all  out.  The 
use  of  lime-sulphur  with  poison  last 
year  for  the  Codling  worm  was  a  great 
success.  I  do  not  get  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  going  on  between  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  the  oil  men.  We  will  use 
anything  that  will  kill  the  scale  without 
hurting  the  trees.  I  know  that  both  oil 
and  lime-sulphur  will  do  this,  and  I 
think  there  are  some  conditions  under 
which  one  is  better  than  the  other.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Devoe,  known  as  a  “weather 
prophet,”  has  some  preparation  for 
painting  on  a  tree  which  he  claims  will 
do  wonderful  things.  He  has  challenged 
me  to  go  out  to  the  country  school- 
houses  and  debate  on  the  scale  question 
— he  to  champion  his  new  mixture.  Mr. 
Devoe  thinks  we  might  make  some  mon¬ 
ey  by  such  debating.  I  declined  the 
challenge.  I  think  we  would  have  to 
pay  people  to  come  out  and  hear  us.  I 
have  told  Mr.  Devoe  that  he  may  paint 
his  mixture  on  six  of  my  apple  trees 
which  I  know  have  scale,  provided  he 
will  give  a  guarantee  to  pay  for  them 
in  case  they  are  injured  by  his  treat¬ 
ment.  Those  trees  yield  about  three 
barrels  each,  and  are  worth  at  least  $25. 
I  know  I  can  keep  them  clean  with  oil 
and  lime-sluphur. 


Debating. — Speaking  of  debates,  they 
had  one  recently  at  the  school  with  a 
good  question,  “Resolved,  that  U.  S. 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote.”  Our  boy  was  on  the  negative. 
My  sympathies  are  with  the  affirmative 
on  this  question,  but  we  tried  to  dig  up 
all  possible  arguments.  The  boy’s  side 
won  on  the  theory  that  the  original  de¬ 
sign  was  to  keep  the  Senate  away  from 
the  people  as  a  check  upon  hasty  legis¬ 
lation.  Personally,  I  think  the  Senate, 
under  the  old  plan,  is  no  longer  repre¬ 
sentative  of  either  popular  or  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  majority  of  its  members 
appear  to  represent  some  sort  of  mo¬ 
nopolized  business  or  some  theory  of 
government  either  untried  or  exploded. 
Men  of  these  two  classes  have  let  things 
get  away  from  us,  and  I  can  see  no  way 
of  holding  them  except  by  making  the 
Senate  understand  that  this  being  a  Re¬ 
public  the  people  must  rule.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  much  of  our  present 
business  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
has  done  about  as  they  pleased  because 
they  felt  themselves  out  of  reach  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  an 
article  on  “Shall  We  Strangle  Business 
— or  Control  It?”  I  think  there  are 
some  forms  of  business  which  ought  to 
be  strangled  and  others  which  will  never 
be  controlled  until  they  are  half  stran¬ 
gled  and  actually  feel  the  business-like 
fingers  shutting  off  the  wind. 

Orchard  Heating. — There  have  been 
several  questions  like  the  following: 

Will  you  inform  us  what  your  idea  is  of 
heating  an  orchard  to  overcome  the  severe 
weather  we  have  had  this  Winter?  I  mean 
an  orchard,  size  of  about  40  acres. 

m.  h.  w. 

I  have  had  no  experience,  yet  I  think 
this  question  is  to  become  a  big  one. 
There  will  be  little  use  trying  to  over¬ 
come  the  effect  of  such  fearful  weather 
as  we  had  last  Winter.  The  value  of 
orchard  heating  comes  in  Spring,  when 
the  bloom  is  threatened  by  a  late  frost. 
Sometimes  when  the  flowers  are  out 
there  comes  a  sudden  fall  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  if  we  can  by  means  of  fires 
raise  this  natural  fall  by  several  de¬ 
grees  we  may  save  the  fruit.  That,  I 
think,  is  about  all  there  is  to  it.  In 
the  West  many  reports  of  successful 
heating  are  made  I  think  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  on  still  nights  or 
where  the  orchard  is  in  a  “pocket”  or 
with  protection  from  wind-breaks.  This 
holds  the  heated  air  around  the  trees. 
In  an  exposed  place,  or  where  the  wind 
is  blowing  hard  this  heated  air  is  driv¬ 
en  <away  and  results  are  not  sure.  I 
doubt  if  such  a  plan  would  work  on 
our  steep  hills,  but  in  sheltered  places 
I  think  it  would  pay. 

Feeding  In  Fat. — Here  is  another 
question  which  has  caused  many  hours 
of  heated  debate: 

Can  the  fat  content  or  other  constituents 
of  milk  be  changed  by  feeding?  A  friend 
who  has  worked  on  a  farm  scoffs  at  my 
statement  that  feeding  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  milk.  w.  n.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  fat,  but  our 
experience  shows  that  there  is  only  a 
slight  difference  due  to  feeding.  All 
cows  seem  to  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  condition  they  are  in,  and  I  think 
a  heavy  grain  feeding  as  a  change  from 
pasture  or  hay  alone  would  make  a  little 
difference.  In  general,  however,  the 
quality  of  the  cow’s  milk  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  cow,  and  not  dependent  on 
the  feed.  Ask  your  scoffing  friend  why, 
it  his  belief  is  true,  the  breeders  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  are  not  able  to  feed  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  into  their  cows?  Such  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  as  Holsteins  have 
made  has  been  done  by  selecting  the 
best  animals  and  breeding  from  them. 

Wanted,  A  Child  ! — During  the  past 
month  I  have  had  calls  from  nearly  a 
dozen  people  who  say  they  want  a  stout 
boy  to  bring  up.  As  a  rule  they  are 
elderly  people  who  have  no  children  or 
near  relatives,  but  some  little  property. 
They  want  a  boy  big  enough  to  work, 
and  they  agree  to  give  him  his  board  and 
clothes,  a  chance  for  schooling  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  inheritance.  Now  the  main 
object  in  such  cases  is  to  obtain  a  work¬ 
er.  Let  us  all  remember  that  to  start 
with.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
take  a  helpless  little  one  and  care  for  it. 
The  larger  boy  proposition  is  a  hard 
problem.  It  is  not  only  hard  to  get  a 
suitable  child,  but  it  is  harder  for 
most  elderly  people  to  know  what  to 
do  with  him.  Having  been  “put  out”  in 
this  way  when  I  was  a  boy  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  fear  most  people  would 
be  disappointed  in  the  average  homeless 
boy.  While  in  theory  the  thing  looks 
well  it  will  prove  a  great  shock  to 
most  people  of  over  60  to  try  to  work 
a  boy  who  has  many  of  his  habits  al¬ 
ready  formed.  I  should  want  to  know 
all  about  the  boy  and  the  man  before 
advising  any  such  combination.  H.  w.  c. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  at 

Wholesale  Prices,  Freight  Paid 

safe  delivery  insured.  Then,  after  You  save 

ONE  YEAR’S  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

STOVES  and  RANGES 

Standard  for  fiftt*  years. 

Our  Illustrated  Stove  Book 

free,  tells  whatmakesaatove 
good.  Send  for  it. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO. 

3  Onk  St.,  Troy,  N,  Y, 


Make425  {o  *50  Weekly 


selling  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
your  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder’s  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lifting  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
Send  no  money.  Name  county  where  you  live. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  15  0  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Consulting  Agriculturist 

Invaluable  Services  to  Prospective  Farmers. 
Farms  Inspected  and  Equipped.  Specialty — Select¬ 
ing  reliable  farm  superintendents  and  managers. 

C.  D.  BLACK,  N.  J.  Agricultural  College  Graduate, 
1  BO  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING. 

Drainage  will  improve  your  health  and 
wealth .  Drainage  is  permanent  and  cheaper 
than  fertilizers  or  lime.  Alfalfa  and  pota¬ 
toes  grown  where  wet  grasses  grew.  An 
opportunity  at  your  door.  Drain  systems 
laid  out,  grades  established,  mapping  or 
work  supervised.  27  years*  experience. 
Write  for  Bulletin  B.  T.  E.  MARTIN, 
102  Standart  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WATER  WITH  WATEI 

you  "running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  No  expense  for  power;  no 
trouble  ;  no  repairs ;  water  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  any  height.  No  trouble  or  expense  to 
maintain.  If  you  desire,  we  will  install  a 

C  ACTED  H|Gh  B  All  and  guarantee 
■  UO  I  CVl  Duty  VI M ITI  to  put  it  in  to 

your  entire  satisfaction,  fora 
fixed  sum,  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  us.  Power  Specialty  Co. 

^^^l^roadway^Nevj^Yorl^ 


Satisfaction  :l  Guaranteed  Users 
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O.  K. 
Champion 
Machines 
Are 

Reliable 


OUR  PRICES 
AND  QUALITY 
ARE  RIGHT 


Our  O.  Iv.  Champion  Planter  makes  and 
eaves  the  owner  money.  One  man  and  team  plant 
five  or  six  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Investigate 
our  line  of  potato  diggers,  etc.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  today.  Dealers  sell  our  machines. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women’s  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women’s  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  qualities  of  their  clothes 
are  of  the  same  high  grade  that  is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet,  these 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Go.  customers  are  paying 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  what 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you,  too.  can  have  the  best 
duality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  buy  them  through  the 
pages  of  our  WOMEN’S  SPRING  AND  SUM¬ 
MER  FASHION  BOOK.  You  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0.  which  is  the  number  of 
this  book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  charge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
the  fit.  style,  fabric,  workmanship— every¬ 
thing — about  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  other  hooka  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


•Earn  $10  a  Day 


I  Sawing  firewood,  lnmber,  lath,  posts,  etc.,  on 
I  contract  work.  Y ou  can  cut  more  and  cut  much 

I  easier  with  a 

II 

I  $10 


Hertzler  &  Zook 

Portable  Wood 


Saw 


As  low  as 


Absolutely  cheapest  and  best  saw  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  1  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

Sold  at  factory  prices— $10  and  np. 
Save  middleman’s  profit.  Oper¬ 
ates  easier  than  other  saws  be¬ 
cause  stick  is  low  and  saw 
draws  it  on  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  saw.  Only 
$10  saw  to  which  ripping 
tablecan  be  added.  Money 
refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  unsatisfactory. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 

7.  Furniture. 

9.  Wall  paper. 

1 1 .  Grocery  List. 

15.  Carpets  &  Rugs. 
17.  Baby  Carriages. 


24.  Underwear 
Samples. 

27.  Baby’s  Dress  and 
Toilet 

30.  Women’s  Spring 
Fashion- Book. 

35.  Dry  Goods. 

36.  Muslin  Wear. 


19.  Sewing  Machines.  37.  Millinery. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  name  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

I  Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
i  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Please  send  me  the  following  bocks  free  of  charge: 


Book  Numbers  30. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 


State  . 

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS  5TS5 

hibit  a  sample  1912  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 
allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  hill  ClfiTflDV  DDIPCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUTl  I  HU  I  UllI  rnivCtf  at  one  s  mall  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  Y  nu  save  $10  to  $25 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcycleor  apair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  ronarkable  special  offer. 
vnil  mil  I  DC  ACTnillCUCn  When  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  UU  (TILL  DC  Au  I  UHIwllCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  W e  are 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  Oft  ACTED  DDXIfC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  Hlkv)  vUKw  I  CIl  DTlrtEVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund ol 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  D  80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FRESH  WATER 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT— 
WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


can  easily  be  secured.  Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 


It  does  the  work  of  practically  two  ordinary  water  s; 
— pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  b\ 


systems 
v  com¬ 
pressed  air.  No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.  Write  for  full  information  and 
Catalog  No.  598  WT. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Chicago  New  York 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 


□ 

^0  Q  o  1 

kPi 


Bat  hroom 


1912. 

Ruralisms 

A  Bamboo  Question. 

G.  F.  B.,  Boring ,  Ore. — Some  time  ago 
(my  clipping  is  not  dated)  W.  F.  Massey 
described  a  bamboo  grown  at  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  which  just  meets  the  ideal  of  the  variety 
I  want,  I  think.  The  variety  Metake  is 
good,  but  I  want  something  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  color.  Our  climate  suits  Metake  and 
others  well.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  couple  of  roots  of  this  variety  you 
describe? 

Ans. — I  really  forget  the  name  of  the 
variety  of  bamboo  ?rown  in  Raleigh.  It 
is  a  golden  yellow  stem  and  grows  about 
IS  to  20  feet  tall.  The  plants  came  from 
the  Vanderbilt  Nursery  at  Biltmore, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sent  them  with  a 
lot  of  other  stuff  to  plant  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Governor’s  mansion  in  Raleigh, 
and  from  there  they  were  planted  in  the 
Capitol  Square,  and  in  my  grounds.  As 
this  bamboo  thrives  in  the  cold  mountain 
country  of  North  Carolina  it  would 
probably  be  hardy  almost  anywhere 
south  of  New  York  or  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  You  can  doubtless  get  the  roots 
by  writing  to  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


THE  RUKAb  NEW-YORKEH 


Gladiolus  Queries. 

S.  O.  M.,  Gallo ,  0. — 1.  In  what  propor¬ 
tion  is  formalin  diluted  to  treat  Gladiolus 
corms,  and  how  applied?  2.  Is  it  safe  to 
plant  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  November  and 
cover  same  with  sash  in  cold  frame  to  in¬ 
duce  earlier  bloom? 

Ans. — 1.  Gladiolus  roots  are  soaked 
for  20  minutes  in  formalin  solution,  one 
pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water. 
This  treatment  is  for  scab;  the  outer 
loose  covering  is  removed  before  soak¬ 
ing.  Another  method  is  to  soak  the 
corms  for  20  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  15  grains  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  2.  We  would  not  risk 
carrying  Gladioli  over  Winter  in  frames 
unless  the  situation  is  so  favorable  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  ground  freezing. 
In  a  mild  climate  the  corms  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  all  Winter,  and  this 
might  be  done  in  the  North  where  there 
was  protection  from  frost.  But  the 
usual  method  for  early  flowers  is  to 
grow  Gladioli  as  a  greenhouse  catch 
crop.  It  usually  takes  about  90  days 
from  planting  for  good-sized  corms  to 
bloom,  so  outdoor  stock  planted  in  April 
flowers  in  early  July,  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  need  for  the  flowers. 


Transplanting  Wild  Trees. 

L.  L.  L.  Congers,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  trans¬ 
plant  from  an  abandoned  field  to  a  new 
location,  cedars  from  three  to  15  feet  in 
height.  When  is  the  most  suitable  time 
to  do  the  work?  What  difference  in  trans¬ 
planting  is  there  between  coniferous  and 
deciduous  trees?  Please  give  instructions 
for  transplanting  the  cedars.  Can  they  be 
transplanted  at  any  time  during  the  year? 

Ans. — Wild  plants  have  few  roots  be¬ 
cause  of  never  having  been  transplant¬ 
ed,  which  calls  for  the  greatest  care 
in  their  removal.  Get  every  root  pos¬ 
sible,  keep  them  damp  and  plant  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  soil  that  is 
thrown  over  the  roots  should  be  fine 
and  dry  so  that  it  will  work  its  way 
around  the  roots  nicely.  When  the  hole 
is  half  filled  pour  in  two  or  three  pails 
of  water,  filling  in  the  remainder  of  the 
soil  after  the  water  has  soaked  away. 
Moderate  pruning  will  increase  the 
chances  of  success,  but  do  not  cut  back 
the  branches  below  green  foliage,  for 
they  will  not  break  fresh  shoots  from 
bare  wood  like  deciduous  trees.  Trans¬ 
plant  in  the  Spring  on  a  cloudy  day  if 
there  is  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


The  Cutworm  Nuisance. 

Ever  and  anon  at  planting  time  comes 
the  wail  of  complaint  of  cutworm  dam¬ 
age,  and  just  about  as  often  do  we  see 
in  print  directions  by  laborious  methods 
to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  such  as  trapping 
under  shingles,  or  wrapping  plants  to 
protect  them  from  the  worms,  or  the  un¬ 
safe  method  of  using  Paris  green  bran 
mash,  which  is  liable  to  burn  the  plants 
if  carelessly  used.  After  considerable 
experience  I  consider  the  cutworm  the 
easiest  to  deal  with  of  the  many  pests 


with  which  we  have  to  contend.  That  is 
where  the  protection  of  poultry  does  not 
enter  into  the  question.  The  sweetened 
bran  mash  is  the  proper  weapon,  but 
Paris  green  is  the  wrong  insecticide. 
Use  arsenate  of  lead  instead.  My  for¬ 
mula  is  about  as  follows :  Dissolve  one 
pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  two 
pounds  of  cheap  sugar  in  two  gallons  of 
water;  with  this  wet  bran  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  For  planted  crops  take  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mash  in  a  pail  and  walking  along 
the  row  and  with  a  jerk  of  the  hand 
sprinkle  a  few  crumbs  over  and  around 
each  plant,  a  very  little  will  do  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  work  is  rapid  and  easy,  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  not  costing  over  a  dollar 
or  two  per  acre,  and  protection  is  com¬ 
plete.  If  labor  is  short,  broadcasting 
should  do  nearly  as  well. 

Florida.  d.  l.  haktman. 

Pruning  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Roses. 

_  J'  KJ  honkers,  N.  Y. — When  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  trim  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  and  roses? 

Ans — Thin  out  old  wood  and  super¬ 
fluous  young  wood  of  currants  in  early 
Spring.  In  field  culture  from  four  to 
eight  main  stems  are  allowed,  and  these 
are  frequently  renewed;  wood  over 
three  years  old  should  not  remain,  and 
many  growers  do  not  leave  any  over 
two  years  old.  The  fruit  is  borne  on 
both  old  and  young  wood,  but  the  best 
yield  is  on  short  one-year  spurs,  or 
near  the  base  of  one-year  shoots.  Some 
varieties  of  currant  need  more  pruning 
than  others,  and  experience  is  needed 
to.  judge  of  this.  The  same  system  ap¬ 
plies  to  gooseberries;  trim  in  early 
Spring,  and  remember  that  the  finest 
fruits  are  produced  on  one-year  wood. 
Cut  away  weak  young  shoots,  and  thin 
out  the  old  wood,  allowing  vigorous 
wood  to  replace  the  old  before  that 
fails.  Shortening  back  the  lower 
branches  aids  in  keeping  the  fruit  off 
the  ground.  Prune  rose  bushes  in  early 
Spring  also;  the  extent  of  the  cutting 
must  depend  on  variety  and  mode  of 
growth.  A  very  robust-growing  sort 
will  often  be  the  better  for  pruning  after 
flowering  is  over  in  June  or  July,  this 
resulting  in  more  Autumn  flowers,  but 
some  are  quite  sufficiently  pruned  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  flowers.  Others  require  noth- 
mg  more  than  cutting  out  dead  wood 
and  removing  some  ugly  or  straggling 
shoots.  Many  growers  prune  their 
roses  in  late  Fall,  but  it  should  be  late 
enough  for  the  plant  to  be  dormant; 
otherwise  there  may  be  a  warm  spell 
that  would  start  new  growth,  and  we 
thus  should  have  soft  shoots  to  be  win¬ 
ter-killed. 


Gould's  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Your  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

0.  C.  KAUFFMAN.  35  West  Phila.  Street.  YORK,  PA. 


LIME=SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Crowers 


Prk»By  M.il  With  Ten 
Ju  and  Instruct  lorn —  V* 
Alton  WtnMd  Everywhere 


yi-ri'Y’rrra 
,  CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


New  Plant  Immigrants. 

Among  plants  described  by  a  recent  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Plant  Introduction  Bureau,  we 
lind  one  Crotnlaria  from  Java  and  another 
from  Paraguay,  both  introduced  for  test- 
lng  as  green  manures.  We  have  a  native 
Crotalaria,  C.  sagittalis.  the  rattlebox  or 
wild  pea,  which  is  found  throughout  a  wide 
area  in  the  United  States,  aud  this  plant 
has  a  very  evil  reputation  as  poisonous  to 
both  horses  and  cattle.  The  animals  are 
sometimes  killed  by  eating  the  plant  when 
mixed  witli  grass  or  meadow  hay,  but  are 
not  poisoned  so  often  by  eating  the  plant  in 
the  field.  It  is  believed  that  “bottom  dis¬ 
ease  of  horses  in  Iowa  was  caused  by  this 
plant.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  exotic  Crotalarias  other  than  as 
green  manure,  but  they  will  doubtless  be 
investigated  thoroughly. 

Seeds  have  been  received  of  the  West 
African  mosquito  plant,  Ocinnim  viride, 
from  Southern  Nigeria.  The  sender  says : 

“This  plant  is  known  locally  to  possess 
valuable  qualities  as  an  insectifuge,  but  I 
think  its  use  is  really  not  much  practiced 
by  the  natives.  The  foliage  is  usually  hung 
up  in  dwelling  houses  in  the  green  state  to 
keep  away  mosquitoes;  the  dried  plant  is 
also  burned  and  the  resulting  smoke  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose.” 
This  seed  was  introduced  in  response  to 
numerous  requests  from  the  South,  for  the 
widely  advertised  “Mosquito  plant”  supposed 
to  be  so  commonly  used  throughout  tropi¬ 
cal  West  Africa. 

Another  interesting  plant  immigrant  is 
Spathodea  campanulata,  a  member  of  the 
trumpet-vine  family.  It  is  a  tall,  erect  tree 
from  western  tropical  Africa.  Its  large, 
orange-red,  erect  flowers,  produced  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches  throughout  the  wet 
season,  render  it  strikingly  handsome  and 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  The  unexpanded 
flowers  contain  a  quantitv  of  water,  henc<* 
the  tree  has  been  called  the  “Fountain- 
tree.” 


Among  catch  crops  in  carnation  houses  is 
lupine  Pink  Beauty ;  one  of  the  annual  hy¬ 
brid  lupines  produced  for  florists’  use.  The 
common  Lupinus  perennis  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  and  L.  polyphyllus  of  the  far 
West,  both  with  showy  purplish  blue  flowers, 
are  quite  well  known,  and  are  satisfactorv 
garden  plants  with  their  showy  spikes  of 
bloom.  Pink  Beauty  is  a  lovely  clear  pale 
rose  color,  and  is  a  desirable  cut  flower. 


Spray  Trees  Now 

—right  away  before  the 
sap  starts  up,  with 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer 

An  oil  that  surely  destroys  San  Jose  and 
all  other  scales.  Mixes  perfectly  with 
water.  Spreads  to  every  part  or  trees; 
penetrates  into  cracks  in  bark  and  will  not 
crust  and  allow  scale  to  breed  underneath 
as  do  other  brands. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Target  Brand  Scale 
Destroyer,  send  us  his  name  at  once  and 
let  us  mail  you  our  interesting  circulars. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Company,  Philadelphia 


Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 

Spraying  that  counts.  6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  well 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  Sprayer  is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  Spray  trees  by  nand.  Easy  to  maintain 
100  pound*  pressure  with  two  nozzles  going.  Strong 
60-gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up— you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
Nearly  26  years  sprayer  builders.  We  know 
its,  and  know  the  Perfection  Is 
kright.  Nearly  2000  now  In 
use.  All  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for 
4"ree  Catalog.  Don’t 
.buy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 


requirement 


Ml 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
In  other  makes— it  has  proved  It¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  It  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 


MORRILL  A  MORLEY  MFC.  CO., 


-day. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mleh. 


CHDAYWe  Make 

ori<ALs{;K;* 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayora, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

i  THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
■  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
s?  agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calendar  Free.  Write  for  dl- 
rechons  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehave  thesprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS  PEPPLER  &  SON 
Box  45  ,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Sprav  For  Big  fr°Ps 


t  blight, 
destroy  insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.  300,000  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use — 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

40  styles  and  sizes.  For  5  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  X  acre  of  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  1— hand  powor,  4  gal.  capacity— Auto 
Pop,  non-clogging  nozzle— all  kinds  of 
sprays  with  instant  change.  For  largo 
sprayers,  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

—the  only  nozzle  made  that  will  spray  any  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.  Adjustable  for  all  sprays. 
Write  tor  Spraying  Guide  FREE.  J 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  lay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Deming 


GET  A  SPRAYER  THAT 
WILLSTANDTHE  RACKET 


/It  is  the  work  your  sprayer 

does  after  the  “new”  wears  off 
/that  counts.  You  can  always  de- 
'  pend  on  the  work  you  get  out  of  a 

SPRAY 

__________  PUMP 

because  it  is  built  for  the  extra  strain, 1 
rather  than  for  ordinary,  everyday  work.  I 
When  time  is  short  and  you  must  get 
the  work  done,  then  you  realize  that  the 
few  extra  dollars  you  put  into  your  | 
“Deming”  were  a 
i  good  investment.  All  | 

\ working  parts  brass; 

\well  -  built ;  water  - 
k  tight  valves  to  make 
k  high  pressure  easy ; 
these  things  you 
get  in  a  “Deming.”  Sec 
your  dealer  or  write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ohto. 


ASPINWALL 


Machines  to  meet  every  requirement.  Everything  from 

Hand  Sprayers  to  200-gallon  capacity  Power  Machine.0  Write 
for  Sprayer  catalog  with  valuable  formulas  for --Spraying 

SPRAYERS  Mixtur£s  ,  flSPINWflLL  MFG.  CO.,  437  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

**  "  "  **  **  *  World  s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery. 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Importance  of  the  Insecticide  You  Use 

,S  vtV  yLUnSPT'n8-Wi11  re,u!ts— il  will  pay.  Start  right.  Select  a  brand  you  can  depend 
upon  one  that  quickly  k.lls  chewing  insects,  such  as  the  curculio,  moths,  borers,  beetles,  root-worms, 
canker-worms,  potato  bugs,  etc.  # 


SPRAYS  THAT  PAYS 

KEY BRAND 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  COST. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
last  year,  and  again  this  year ,  because  there  was 
“not  a  single  complaint.  ” 

is  so  convenient,  so  effective,  that  once  you  use  it  you  will  continue.  Always  uniform;  mixes  easily;  remains 
in  suspension;  acts  quickly;  sticks  like  paint  to  plants;  does  not  injure  foliage  or  fruit.  Paste  form 
many  amount  from  one  pound  can  to  600  pound  barrel;  Powder  Form  from  one  pound  can  to  1 00  pound  keg.  Always 
s  ipped  in  Hard  iVood  or  Steel  Containers.  Absolutely  superior  to  any  other  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  costs 
less.  Accept  no  substitute.  For  a  fungicide,  use  Key  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture;  for  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  Key  Brand  Bordo-Lead;  and  for  scale  killer,  use  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer.  Write  us  for  circulars 
ana  special  prices.  Agents  and  wholesale  distributors  wanted. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  20  Bay  view  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP 

HIGH  POWER-LOW  COST  HS2 


Used  With  bucket,  1{.napsac%  or  barrel 

Here  is  a  pump  that  will  spray  your  tallest  fruit  trees  from 
the  ground  in  half  the  time  required  by  any  other.  Wilt 
^  whitewash  your  chicken  coop,  spray  cattle  "dip”  and,  with 
Sj  knapsack  attachment,  spray  a  field  of  potatoes  as  fast  as  a 
man  can  walk. 

Simple,  easy  working.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Made  of  brass 
throughout. 

Warranted  5  Years  ggHSWBgfrfiT.  \3BJSB8S 

Price  $4.  Expressatfe  prepaid 

The  only  practical  low  priced  spray¬ 
er  for  orchard,  garden,  field  or  vine¬ 
yard. 

Send  no  money  note  bat 
Write  today  for  Special 
Offer  and  Catalog. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Co, 

943  Main  St.,  Marysville,  O 


MODERN 

FRUIT 

METHODS 


Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples”  is  a  book  that  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  orchardist 
who  is  desirous  of  getting  the  highest  possible  price  for  his  apples.  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  Western  methods  of 
fruit  packing.  The  fruit  grower  of  the  East  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  Western  brother  for  showing  him  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  that  lie  m  the  fruit  business,  and  if,  with  the  great  natural  advantages  of  soil,  rainfall  and  close  proximity  of  market, 
he  does  not  profit  by  this  example,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  'A  postal  request  to  Dept  “N”  will  bring  you  by 
^reei  fit©  above  book  and  new  booklet,  “Scalecide — the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
fecalecide  ’  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price.  50-gallon  barrels.  $25,00;  30-gallon  barrels,  $16.00;  10-gallon  cans,  $6.75;  5-gallon  cans.  $3.75 
Address,  B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  “xpress 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  wc  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  toadjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notiee  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends, 

* 

There  seems  to  be  a  mix-up  over  the  anti-oleo 
bills  before  Congress.  It  seems  that  Representative 
Lever  has  introduced  two  bills — one  for  agricultural 
extension  work.  This  is  a  good  measure — deserving 
support.  Mr.  Lever  also  has  an  oleo  bill  which 
should  be  defeated.  It  will  act  like  a  lever  to  pry 
off  the  rights  of  dairymen.  Tell  your  Congressmen 
to  oppose  the  Lever  bill. 

* 

We  have  long  believed  that  in  some  neighborhoods 
a  farmer  can  make  a  fair  profit  by  selling  a  good 
quality  of  silage.  The  value  of  this  fine  Winter 
cattle  food  is  now  recognized.  It  is  as  standard  a 
food  as  hay  or  grain,  yet  except  when  sold  by  the 
large  canning  factories  few  people  have  considered 
it  as  a  commercial  product.  We  believe  it  possible 
to  handle  and  sell  it  in  bags,  and  work  up  a  profitable 
trade  for  close  and  short  delivery. 

* 

The  use  of  lime  has  gone  far  past  the  experiment 
stage.  We  now  know  what  we  use  it  for,  about 
what  it  will  do,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  forms.  This  information  was  needed.  We 
could  not  use  lime  intelligently  without  it.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  75  per  cent,  of  our  soils  that  have  been 
in  cultivation  50  years  or  more  need  lime — some  of 
them  so  badly  that  really  profitable  farming  is  im¬ 
possible  without  its  use.  But  now  in  the  rush  to  use 
lime,  let  us  remember  that  there  may  be  “too  much 
of  a  good  thing”  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  You 
may  overdo  the  lime  revival  by  using  too  much  of  it. 
Our  advice  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the)  equivalent  of 
one  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre. 

* 

Senator  Gardner  of  Maine  more  nearly  represents 
the  working  farmers  of  this  country  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Senate.  He  is  a  farmer  himself,  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Grange,  and  knows  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  men  who  really  do  farm  work.  When  he  went 
to  Washington  Mr.  Gardner  saw  that  parcels  post 
legislation  is  more  important  for  country  people  than 
any  other.  So  he  gave  the  subject  not  only  “careful 
consideration,”  but  careful  study.  The  result  of  this 
study  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  the  situation,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  printed  on  page  430.  In  brief 
the  plan  is  to  condemn  the  express  companies  and 
run  the  business  they  now  do  as  a  public  function. 
The  express  companies  are  to  be  paid  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
with  chance  for  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  It  is 
the  same  plan  advocated  by  Congressman  Lewis  of 
Maryland. 

* 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  has  resigned  as  chief  chemist  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  We  know  that  for 
years  he  has  been  hampered  and  maligned  in  his 
work  of  enforcing  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws. 
One  of  the  most  honest  and  efficient  public  servants 
at  Washington,  Dr.  Wiley  stands  higher  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  people  than  any  man  in  public  life.  Every 
food  poisoner  and  drug  faker  and  every  nasty  quack 
doctor  in  the  country  will  chuckle  in  hellish  glee  to 
learn  that  this  faithful  watch-dog  has  been  driven 
from  his  post.  For  that  is  what  has  happened,  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  and  above  him 
President  Taft,  should  be  held  responsible.  What  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  can  the  President  be 
thinking  of  to  keep  such  a  complete  fossil  in  his 
Cabinet?  Mr.  Wilson’s  day  of  real  usefulness  ended 
five  years  ago.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  veteran  to 
lose  his  grip  on  a  big  job,  but  it  is  worse  than  foolish 
for  him  to  hang  on  when  everyone  knows  he  is 
making  a  farce  of  the  whole  thing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

“CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION.” 

We  have  before  us  a  thick  package  of  letters  from 
Congressmen.  They  were  sent  to  our  readers  in 
response  to  questions  asking  about  parcels  post.  To 
a  student  of  human  nature  these  letters  are  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  any  human  document  could  be.  They  are 
also  the  most  hopeful  indication  of  the  power  of 
popular  demand  that  we  have  yet  seen.  With  very 
.  few  exceptions  these  Congressmen,  when  asked  where 
they  stand  on  parcels  post,  say  they  will  give  the 
matter  “careful  consideration.”  Some  of  them  vary 
it  a  little  with  “serious”  consideration  or  “respectful” 
or  “due”  or  “intense”  or  “thorough” — one  man  says 
“prayerful.”  We  would  like  to  have  heard  his 
prayer!  Now  in  theory  “careful  consideration”  means 
all  you  could  expect  a  man  to  give.  In  practice  it 
means  nothing  at  all — a  mere  bluff  or  echoless  sound 
to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  asks  the  question.  Some 
of  these  Congressmen  have  heard  of  the  “anti-care¬ 
ful  consideration”  club  and  they  try  to  break  their 
habit  by  saying  something  which  means  even  less. 

Now  we  regret  to  say  that  a  good  share  of  farmers 
accept  such  a  palpable  bluff  and  stop  writing.  The 
Congressman  evidently  chuckles  and  thinks  he  has 
disposed  of  an  “easy  mark.”  A  few,  however,  like 
the  first  selection  of  Gideon’s  band,  rip  that  “care¬ 
ful  consideration”  up  the  back.  They  come  back  and 
tell  their  public  servant  that  they  do  not  want  his 
“consideration” — they  want  his  answer.  Back  comes 
the  careful  considerator  and  asks  which  bill  out  of 
some  25  they  want  him  to  support.  A  few  more 
letter  writers  drop  out  at  this,  but  the  fighters  come 
back  and  tell  their  man  to  get  down  on  the  ground 
and  say  yes  or  no  about  the  principle  involved  in 
parcels  post.  He  knows  enough  to  say  yes  or  no  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  tariff  or  the  money  question 
— let  him  show  equal  intelligence  on  this  question. 
In  reply  the  Congressman  says  one  thing  or  the  other 
or  takes  the  “injured  innocence”  stand  and  wants  to 
know  what  business  you  have  to  examine  him.  That 
sorts  out  the  fighters  again  and  only  the  true  band 
of  Gideon  remain.  And  the  way  these  men  sail  into 
these  Congressmen  makes  you  think  of  a  new  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Many  Congressmen  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  the  light  and  have  agreed  to  support 
parcels  post.  Others  still  think  they  are  safe  in 
dodging  and  considering. 

Now  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  before  Congress  which  has  induced  more  farmers 
to  write  personal  letters  or  which  has  proved  more 
of  an  education  in  the  power  of  the  postage  stamp. 
Practically  all  the  large  “interests,”  so-called,  are 
fighting  parcels  post  or  are  indifferent.  They  would 
prefer  penny  postage,  and  the  work  they  do  for  that 
is  against  parcels  post.  In  the  fight  for  rural  free 
delivery  the  farmers  had  help  from  other  classes, 
but  in  this  battle  for  parcels  post  they  must  match 
their  two-cent  stamp  against  the  express  company’s 
dollar.  And  they  are  doing  it,  as  these  letters  here 
show,  so  well  that  public  men  begin  to  realize  that 
at  last  the  plain  people  have  begun  to  know  how  to 
use  their  power.  The  primer  class  in  that  knowledge 
has  been  studying  “careful  consideration.”  They 
know  how  to  spell  it  and  what  it  means.  Now  they 
go  on  further  and  will  pin  their  Congressman  down 
to  public  business.  Friends  have  often  asked  all 
through  the  past  years  why  we  have  kept  at  these 
parcels  post  letters.  We  saw  that  too  many  farmers 
were  bluffed  by  “careful  consideration,”  and  would 
not  stick  the  postage  stamp  on  the  ballot.  From  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  fight  for  parcels  post  we  know 
these  letters  would  be  the  most  educational  thing  in 
the  power  of  the  postage  stamp  that  our  farmers 
could  have.  So  it  has  proved.  Let  us  now  keep 
right  at  them  until  we  drive  “careful  consideration” 
out  of  Congress. 

* 

Last  week  The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  the  National  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  with  actual  working  property  worth  $29,- 
175.21,  made  a  net  profit  of  $138,884.19.  Is  there  not 
some  mistake  about  these  figures?  j.  s.  h. 

If  there  is  any  mistake  it  was  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  figures  show  that 
this  company  operated  over  1,640.25  miles  in  five 
States  and  Canada.  This  company  owned  no  cars. 
They  had  horses  valued  at  $8,508.00,  wagons,  sleighs 
and  harness  worth  $8,527.00,  with  office  furniture, 
trunks  and  safes  making  the  balance.  That  was  all 
the  real  value  they  had,  yet  with  this  equipment  they 
did  business  which  brought  in  $1,185,180.53.  They 
paid  railroads  and  other  carriers  $457,193.67,  and 
their  operating  expenses  are  put  at  $583,736.00.  This 
left  $144,250.86,  out  of  which  they  paid  $5,366.67  in 
taxes.  This  leaves  a  nice  little  melon,  nearly  five 
times  as  large  as  the  total  value  of  their  working 
equipment !  This  company  claimed  to  have  “cash  and 
current  assets”  of  $212,945.34  and  “current  liabilities” 
of  $149,194.61 !  Its  capital  stock  was  held  at  $500,000 
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and  its  “franchises  and  good  will”  were  valued  at 
$398,528.10!  We  do  not  single  out  this  company  as 
worse  than  the  others,  but  this  gives  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  American  people  are  carrying  and  why 
it  is  like  squeezing  blood  out  of  a  stone  to  make  real 
progress  for  a  genuine  parcels  post.  You  see  that 
in  this  case  the  public  must  pay  dividends  on  the 
so-called  value  of  this  “good  will.”  That  means  nearly 
$400,000  of  pretty  foul  “water”  which  the  public  gave 
this  company  in  the  first  place  and  must  now  drink 
like  a  dose  of  bad  medicine.  You  will  see  that  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  say  this 
fight  for  parcels  post  is  no  children’s  game,  but  a 
death  struggle  for  the  right  to  transact  our  own 
business ! 

* 

You  will  see  by  the  notes  on  page  441,  that  those 
creamery  promoters  failed  to  connect  in  that  Maine 
town.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  partly  responsible  for  this, 
and  we  cheerfully  admit  it.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
like  us.  They  can  give  strong  and  emphatic  language 
to  prove  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  go  to  a  locality 
where  it  would  be  very  likely  to  meet  them  later  on. 
A  gentleman  of  this  same  class  once  told  us  we  were 
taking  bread  out  of  his  mouth — but  he  forgot  to  say 
the  bread  belonged)  to  somebody  else.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  if  words  could  burn,  the  fakes  and  crooks  would 
have  had  us  in  ashes  long  ago.  One  of  the  best  texts 
for  the  journalist  to  keep  before  him  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well 
of  you!” 

* 

Agriculture  needs  men  for  leadership  in  agricultural 
thought  and  activity.  The  field  for  leadership  is  broad 
and  open.  We  need  men  not  only  possessed  with  the  art 
of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,  but  men  with  the  ability  to  organize,  to  prevent 
economic  wa'stes.  The  matter  of  crop  distribution  presents 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  problems  of  to-day. 

Who  is  this  man  taking  up  the  blades  of  grass 
theory?  Dr.  James  Withycombe  of  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  They  have  to  come  to  it  out  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Withycombe  says  the  farms 
of  Oregon  produced  last  year  produce  worth  $124,- 
000,000.  One  half  of  this  found  its  way  into  trade, 
and  half  of  that,  or  $31,000,000,  was  spent  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  it  cost  Oregon  fanners  to  distribute 
$62,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  they  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  producing  all  of  it.  Perhaps  you  never 
thought  of  it  in  just  that  way  before,  but  there  you 
have  the  greatest  industrial  question  of  the  age.  This 
$31,000,000  and  many  times  that  sum  slowly  and 
surely  works  away  from  the  farms  into  the  great 
cities.  There  it  is  controlled,  making  it  harder 
than  ever  for  our  farmers  to  obtain  cash  loans  on 
their  property,  and  making  the  labor  question  still 
harder  by  attracting  both  hired  man  and  farmers’ 
sons  with  false  hopes.  Thus  the  injustice  of  this 
distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  working 
down  to  the  very  foundation  of  agriculture.  We  are 
mighty  glad  to  see  the  agricultural  colleges  taking 
up  this  question.  They  come  to  it  first  on  the  Pacific 
cost  because  necessity  drives  them  to  it,  and  their 
farmers  are  willing  to  go.  They  have  been  trained 
in  cooperative  societies  to  act  together  and  work  as 
a  well  drilled  army.  These  Western  farmers  do 
not  have  the  inherited  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
kept  our  Eastern  farmers  apart  and  they  are  forcing 
their  colleges  to  act  for  them  in  public  matters. 


BREVITIES. 

Get  the  sod  plowing  done  early. 

Two  sides  of  the  pension  question  on  page  432. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  use  imported  European  potatoes 
for  seed. 

No — do  not  try  to  graft  bark  on  a  biting  dog.  There  are 
enough  barkers  now. 

A  chance  for  women’s  rights.  Make  the  man  of  the 
house  prepare  a  good  garden  ! 

Test  the  seed  corn.  Take  each  ear,  shell  off  a  few  aver¬ 
age  kernels,  plant  them  in  a  box  or  pot,  and  mark  both 
ear  and  planting.  If  the  kernels  send  up  strong  plants, 
use  the  ear — if  not,  feed  it ! 

The  London  Lancet  adds  the  loathsome  bedbug  to  the 
list  of  biting  insects  instrumental  in  the  spread  of  disease. 
In  India  it  is  found  responsible  for  the  spread  of  black 
fever,  or  kala-azar,  a  serious  tropical  disease,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  of  cleanliness,  and  the  danger  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  insect  pest  to  increase  in  numbers. 

Out  in  Seattle  a  number  of  rats  hare  been  dyed  brilliant 
colors  and  turned  loose,  that  the  city  health  department 
may  trace  the  migration  of  the  rodent  population  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another.  For  the  first  time  on  record 
a  citizen  of  Seattle  may  be  allowed  to  see  an  aniline  pink 
rat  without  any  aspersions  of  his  moral  standing. 

On  page  369  C.  speaks  of  conditions  that  combined  to 
depress  the  apple  market.  Perhaps  the  market  was  de¬ 
pressed,  but  in  February  No.  2  Northwestern  Greenings 
sold  for  10  cents  a  quart  in  suburbs  of  New  York,  the 
quart  including  seven  apples.  Apples  have  been  a  luxury 
to  many  small  consumers  for  several  Winters  past. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

There  seems  to  be  more  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  about  the  progress  of  the  E.  G. 
Lewis  trial  on  charges  of  alleged  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails  and  the  receiver  suits 
than  we  realized.  While  we  cannot  go  into 
lengthy  details,  in  response  to  many  re¬ 
quests  we  give  the  important  developments 
for  the  past  week  : 

Former  Treasurer  Putnam  and  Mr. 
Radert,  the  accountant,  testified  that  a 
dividend  of  15  per  cent  was  declared 
on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Co.  in  the  early  part  of 
1909,  when  the  company  was  actually 
losing  about  $33,000  a  month.  The 
dividend  would  require  $375,000;  and 
the  book  surplus  at  the  time  was  only 
$13,391.19.  The  assets  were  arbitrarily 
increased  $600,000  on  the  books.  Sev¬ 
eral  witnesses  testified  that  they  sent 
their  money  to  Lewis  for  the  stock,  re¬ 
lying  on  his  promise  that  the  15  per 
cent  dividend  'would  be  paid,  and  that 
the  business  was  profitable.  They  swore 
that  they  would  not  have  sent  the  mon¬ 
ey  if  they  knew  the  company  was  be¬ 
ing  run  at  a  loss.  Only  2y2  per  cent 
of  the  dividend  was  ever  paid. 

Advertisements  were  also  read  show¬ 
ing  that  Lewis  represented  a  pool  had 
been  formed  to  buy  up  the  stock  of 
holders  who  wanted  to  sell.  The  stock¬ 
holder  had  an  option  of  cash  or  stock 
in  his  new  bank  in  exchange  for  this 
surrendered  stock.  Mr.  Putnam  said 
that  $225,000  of  the  stock  was  sent  in, 
but  it  was  never  sold.  It  is  there  yet. 
Instead  of  selling  this  stock  as  promised 
when  new  money  came  in,  Lewis  sent 
back  his  own  stock  which  he  had  turned 
over  to  the  company  on  credit.  Put¬ 
nam  averred  this  was  done  because  the 
company  needed  the  money.  Of  course, 
the  promised  dividend  and  the  prom¬ 
ised  ready  market  through  the  alleged 
pool  influenced  many  people  to  buy  the 
stock.  Putnam  said  there  never  was 
any  pool. 

Hugh  K.  Taylor,  a  former  employee, 
testified  that  Lewis  put  about  $70,000 
into  machinery  for  the  Daily  Star  which 
he  published  after  he  had  pledged  his 
entire  income  to  the  payment  of  five 
per  cent  notes.  This  paper  lost  $20,000 
a  month,  and  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company  had  to  “send  down  the  mon¬ 
ey.”  Thus  the  two  publishing  com¬ 
panies  were  running  at  a  loss  of  $53,- 
000  a  month. 

The  Star  owes  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  now  $531,404.19,  according  to  the 
books,  but  the  collection  of  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Taylor  testified  that  he  had  talked  of 
the  losses  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  opposed 
the  increase  of  salaries,  but  Mr.  Lewis 
made  the  increase  and  said  the  money 
for  them  would  come.  He  averred  Mr. 
Lewis  knew  that  the  Woman’s  National 
Daily  was  losing  about  $20,000  a  month, 
but  that  Lewis  said  it  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  as  it  advertised  the  other 
Lewis  concerns  and  was  the  chief  organ 
of  the  American  Woman’s  League. 

Mr.  Putnam  testified  that  Lewis’  sal¬ 
ary  was  $500  a  week ;  Putnam’s,  treas¬ 
urer,  $125 ;  and  Miller,  secretary,  $125. 
Mr.  Taylor  drew  $125  a  week,  and 
Judge  Shepard  Barclay  had  a  retainer 
of  $10,000  a  year  and  free  office  rent. 

On  cross-examination  of  witness  an 
attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  blame  for 
the  failure  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company  to  investigations  of  the  post- 
office,  and  criticisms  by  The  Rural 
New-  Yorker,  referred  to  as  an  Eastern 
paper,  but  Treasurer  Putnam  admitted 
that  there  was  no  investigation  of  the 
company  by  inspectors  for  over  three 
years,  after  the  papers  were  admitted 
to  the  mails  in  the  latter  part  of  1907 
to  February,  1911.  The  R.  N.-Y.  did 
not  attempt  to  collect  claims  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  until  the  Fall  of  1910.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  was  little  to  collect  from 
at  that  time  or  since. 

On  cross-examination  of  Government 
witness  the  court  ruled  out  questions  by 
which  the  defence  tried  to  intimate  that 
the  failure  of  the  business  to  make 
money  was  due  to  the  post-office  inter¬ 
ference.  The  court  ruled  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  prosecution  to  show 
that  the  investors  relied  on  Lewis’ 
statement  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  his  concerns,  and  that  the  statements 
were  false,  and  were  wilfully  and  in¬ 
tentionally  false. 

A  pitiable  story  was  told  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Charles  F.  Morrison,  a  farmer 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  who  with  his  wife 
invested  $6,100  in  the  Lewis  concerns, 
when  he  lived  at  Lansing,  Mich.  All  he 
has  for  his  money  is  an  interim  receipt. 
A  letter  written  to  Lewis  before  he  in¬ 
vested  was  read  in  which  Mr.  Morrison 
stated  that  himself  and  wife  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  and  dependent  on  the 


income  of  the  money.  He  is  infirm,  with 
poor  eyesight,  and  is  trying  to  make  a 
living  on  a  farm. 

At  the  creditors’  meeting  last  week 
Lewis  and  Williams  had  separate  can¬ 
didates  for  trustee  of  bankruptcy  in 
the  publishing  company.  Mr.  Flail  rep¬ 
resented  the  greatest  number  of  cred¬ 
itors,  but  no  choice  was  made,  and 
Master  Cole  appointed  Judge  Reynolds 
as  trustee,  and  we  believe  all  the  cred¬ 
itors,  including  those  who  were  led 
into  the  so-called  reorganization  scheme 
will  have  the  privilege  of  filing  their 
own  claims,  and  receiving  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  direct  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  without  allowing  any  rake-off  to 
Mr.  Williams  or  anyone  else.  The 
losses  will  be  heavy  enough  at  that. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Ice  and  steel  saved  the 
lives  of  most  of  the  passengers  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  March  13  when 
a  broken  rail  snapped  five  cars  of  that 
flyer  over  an  embankment  that  edges  the 
Hudson  River  a  few  miles  above  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  heavy  river  ice  stopped  the 
plunge  of  the  cars,  bore  their  weight  and 
gave  time  for  passengers  to  escape  drown¬ 
ing.  The  steel  cars  withstood  a  shock 
that  would  have  broken  and  splintered 
wooden  coaches.  If  the  accident  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  warm  season  there  would  have 
been  surely  a  dreadful  story  to  tell,  for 
under  the  curve  of  the  embankment  on 
which  the  Century  lost  her  grip  is  15  feet 
of  water.  Pour  of  the  cars,  perhaps  all 
five,  that  were  catupulted  onto  the  ice 
would  have  gone  under  completely  and  their 
occupants — many  of  whom  were  in  their 
berths  or  were  dressing — would  not  have 
had  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  As  it  was,  the 
wreck  killed  no  one.  Twenty-five  were  in¬ 
jured,  a  few  seriously,  but  in  no  case 
are  the  injuries  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

A  fugitive  locomotive  spark  will  cost 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  about 
§16,000  if  the  New  .Jersey  courts  aflirm 
the  verdict  rendered  March  13  in  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  at  Jersey  City.  The  jury 
awarded  $12,900  damages  with  interest 
from  April  12.  1908,  to  the  Janch-Allen 
Company,  owners  of  the  Hotel  Normandie 
at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  date  mentioned.  The  blaze 
started  on  the  roof  immediately  after  a 
train  had  passed,  the  locomotive  of  which 
left  a  stream  of  sparks  in  its  trail. 

John  Early,  the  leper  over  whom  scien¬ 
tists  have  disagreed,  will  no  longer  be 
shipped  about  the  country  in  box  cars. 
President  Taft,  Secretary  MacVeagh  and 
Surgeon  General  Blue,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  have  found  a  place  for  him  at  the 
Point  Diamond  quarantine  station,  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  he  will  take 
care  of  Andrew  Grover,  a  leper,  over  whom 
there  is  no  dispute.  Early’s  case  has  been 
a  pitiful  one.  While  scientists  disagreed 
he  was  isolated  in  one  city,  then  shipped 
across  the  continent  in  a  box  car,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  earn  money  enough  to 
support  his  family.  He  has  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army,  and  in  addition 
to  his  pension  will  get  a  small  salary  at 
Point  Diamond. 

The  United  States  Government  took  de¬ 
cisive  action  March  13  to  thwart  a  gigan¬ 
tic  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  old  leaders 
under  the  Diaz  regime  in  Mexico  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  present  revolution  against  Madero 
While  the  United  States  Government  has 
no  evidence  directly  connecting  the  deposed 
President  himself  with  this  Conspiracy, 
it  is  believed  that  his  former  friends  and 
supporters  are  behind  it.  A  big  sum  of 
money,  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  has  been 
reposited  in  banks  in  El  Paso  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico 
for  the  use  of  the  revolutionists.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  which 
constitutes  an  extension  of  power  granted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  back 
in  the  Spanish  war  days.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  on  April  22,  1898,  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal 
or  other  material  used  in  war  from  any 
seaport  of  the  United  States.  This  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  shipment  of  coal  from  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  to  the  Spanish  ships,  several 
persons  having  shown  a  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  big  profits  to  be  made 
through  such  sales.  The  President  and  the 
other  Government  officials  have  been  em¬ 
barrassed  in  enforcing  the  neutrality  laws 
up  to  this  time  by  being  obliged  to  prove 
that  the  shipments  constituted  an  actual 
military  expedition  before  they  could  be 
seized.  This  limitation  was  placed  upon 
the  Government  officials  by  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  revolution¬ 
ists  obtained  control  of  the  custom  house 
at  Juarez,  Madero  appealed  to  President 
Taft  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammunition  through  that  port  of  entry.  This 
the  President  has  been  unable  to  do  iegally, 
and  munitions  of  war  have  daily  been  pass¬ 
ing  into  Juarez  and  falling  into  the  rebels’ 
hands. 

A  gang  of  mountaineers  and  moonshiners 
known  as  the  Allens  shot  and  killed  Circuit 
Judge  Thornton  L.  Massie  March  14  in  the 
little  red  brick  county  court  house  at  Hills- 
ville,  the  county  seat  of  Carroll  county,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Virginia  ;  killed  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  Attorney  William  L.  Foster, 
and  Sheriff  Lew  Webb  *  and  mortally 
wounded  A.  C.  Cane,  a  juror ;  A.  C.  Fow¬ 
ler,  a  juror;  Dexter  Good,  a  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  Stuart  Warrall,  a  spectator. 
Floyd  Allen,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  got 
two  bullets.  Seventeen  of  the  outlaws  then 
backed  out  of  the  court  room,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  jurors  and  the  deputy 
sheriffs,  who  had  drawn  guns  the  moment 
the  fusillade  on  the  county  officers  and 
jurors  began,  and  escaped,  some  on  horse¬ 
back,  into  the  mountains. 

Nearly  7,000  men  and  women  textile 
operatives,  who  with  many  others  went  on 
strike  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  almost  nine 
weeks  ago,  in  a  mass  meeting  on  the  Com¬ 
mon,  March  14,  voted  unanimously  to 


abide  by  the  l’ccommendations  of  the  strike 
committee  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  that  they  accept  the  new  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions  tendered  by 
the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  Kun- 
hardt  Worsted  Mills  and  the  Atlantic  Cot¬ 
ton  Mills.  The  strike  will  be  continued 
against  the  Pemberton,  the  Arlington  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Worsted,  the  Pacific  Cotton  and 
Worsted,  the  Uswoco  Worsted,  the  Law¬ 
rence  Duck  and  the  Brightwood  Woolen 
Mills ;  the  Farwell  Bleachery  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company.  The  Everett 
Mills,  which  have  been  closed  since  the 
strike  began,  will  probably  reopen,  it  being 
understood  that  this  concern  has  agreed  to 
meet  the  new  scale  tendered  by  the  woolen 
company. 

A  tornado  struck  Headland,  Ala.,  March 
15.  It  cut  a  swath  through  the  little  town, 
killed  five  people  outright  and  fatally  in¬ 
jured  a  dozen  others.  A  train  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Line  passed  through  the  storm 
and  was  almost  blown  from  the  track. 

An  aged  man’s  loss  of  his  savings 
through  dealing  with  Cardenio  F.  King, 
the  promoter  now  serving  a  term  in  a 
Massachusetts  prison,  must  be  paid  by  the 
company  for  which  King  was  acting,  under 
a  ruling  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  March  15.  The  concern  is 
the  Douglas  Copper  Company,  which  is 
directed  to  pay  $1,520.  M.  L.  Eldridge,  of 
Davenport,  la.,  who  is  65  years  old,  saw 
what  the  Appellate  Division  calls  a  “broad¬ 
side”  in  King’s  financial  bulletin  in  1907, 
offering  bonds  of  the  copper  company  for 
“one  week  longer”  at  110,  and  saying  that 
the  price  would  advance  in  a  week.  Mr. 
Eldridge  sent  $1,081  in  full  payment  for 
one  of  the  bonds,  but  shortly  after  got  a 
letter  from  King  saying  that  he  was  then 
able  to  offer  a  new  series  of  bonds  at  152, 
which  were  more  valuable  than  the  bond 
bought  by  Eldridge  because  they  could  be 
exchanged  for  stock  at  $5  a  share  at  any 
time  while  the  other  bond  could  only  be 
exchanged  for  stock  at  $10  a  share  in  1909. 
King  said  he  had  given  Eldridge  credit 
for  the  money  he  had  sent  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  bond  and  the  Iowa  man 
took  the  bait  and  sent  on  the  additional 
$438  due.  Eldridge  never  got  the  bond  and 
received  nothing  but  worthless  promissory 
notes.  After  King  became  bankrupt  and 
was  convicted  Eldridge  got  credit  for  his 
claim,  but  the  Appellate  Division  finds  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  will  ever  get 
a  dividend.  The  court  finds  that  King  was 
the  agent  of  the  copper  company  in  the 
transaction  and  that  the  copper  company 
is  responsible  to  him  for  the  act  of  the 
agent. 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  March  16 
held  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
State,  enacted  in  1909,  is  constitutional. 
The  case  was  that  of  Lem  Motlow,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Jack  Daniel  whiskey,  who  oper¬ 
ated  a  great  distillery  in  Moore  County. 
Under  the  affirmation  of  the  verdict  of  the 
lower  court,  Motlow,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  serve 
six  months  in  the  Moore  County  Work- 
house.  Motlow  averred  that  he  had  the 
right  to  make  whiskey  in  Tennessee  to  be 
shipped  into  other  States.  The  case  will 
be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

The  explosion  of  a  locomotive  at  the 
Southern  Pacific  shops  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  March  18,  caused  the  death  of  33 
persons,  and  injuries,  some  fatal,  to  54 
others.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
disaster  was  due  to  some  explosive.  The 
men  at  work  in  the  shops  principally  were 
strike  breakers  brought  into  San  Antonio 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  when  the  strike  of 
machinists  began  last  Fall.  Hardly  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  engine  which  exploded  remains. 
The  jacket  of  the  boiler,  which  weighs 
more  than  half  a  ton,  was  thrown  more 
than  a  block.  The  tender  was  hurled  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  feet  and  wrecked,  while  en¬ 
gines  in  the  roundhouse  were  smashed  and 
twisted  by  the  force  of  the  explosion.  Sol¬ 
diers  have  been  ordered  out  to  patrol  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  and  keep  the  crowds  from 
dstroying  anything  which  might  be  used 
in  evidence.  Confusion  followed  the  ex¬ 
plosion  and  accurate  estimates  of  the  dead 
could  not  be  made.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  dead  never  will  be  identified, 
as  the  bodies  were  mangled.  Fragments 
of  bodies  were  found  for  blocks  around  the 
railroad  yards. 

For  10  days  after  her  husband  had  been 
washed  overboard  and  drowned  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  that  threatened  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  lighthouse  Mrs.  Peter  Bor- 
que,  on  Board  Rock  Island,  the  Magdalene 
group,  keet  thp  beacon  going  and  probably 
saved  several  vessels  from  piling  up  on 
the  rocks.  Both  she  and  her  baby,  which  is 
likely  to  die,  suffered  frightfully  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  hunger.  They  were  rescued  by 
the  Canadian  Government  steamship  Seal 
and  sent  to  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  White  Plains  fair  grounds,  where  in 
years  past  many  rich  men  who  owned  farms 
in  Westchester  County  exhibited  their 
horses  and  cattle,  will  be  sold  by  auction 
on  April  10  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for 
$20,000  held  by  Edward  B.  Long,  one  of 
the  directors.  Oliver  Harriman  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Westchester  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  which  had  charge  of  the  fairs 
for  several  years.  The  fair  grounds  were 
bought  by  the  agricultural  society  in  1863 
and  county  fairs  were  held  until  1875 
when  on  account  of  the  fairs  not  paying 
expenses  the  fairs  ceased  and  the  grounds 
were  sold  under  foreclosure  of  a  mort¬ 
gage.  In  1885  the  society  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  the  grounds  were  bought  for  $15,- 
000.  The  charter  of  the  society  expired  in 
December  last. 

Woman  suffrage  made  a  distinct  and  un¬ 
expected  gain  in  the  New  York  Assembly, 
March  19,  when  that  body  by  a  vote  of  68 
to  63,  refused  to  accept  the  adverse  re¬ 
port  on  the  equal  suffrage  resolution  made 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  advanced 
the  measure  to  the  order  of  second  read¬ 
ing.  The  Senate,  which  considered  Senator 
Stilwoll’s  resolution  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  killed  it  after  a  long  debate  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  17. 

According  to  an  investigation  by  agents 
and  officers  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  there  has 
been  considerable  “doping”  of  horses  and 
other  forms  of  commercial  cruelty  to  ani¬ 


mals  in  this  city.  In  order  to  do  away 
with  this  abuse  the  society  has  caused  to 
be  presented  a  bill  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  it  passed.  The  statement  issued  by 
the  society  says  that  the  method  used  by 
the  horse  traders  to  sell  crippled  horses 
was  to  “dope”  them,  and  for  the  time  being 
the  animals  would  appear  like  sound  horses. 
The  purchaser  not  only  lost  his<  money,  but 
he  was  also  the  only  one  whom  the  law 
could  reach  for  having  a  lame  or  crippled 
horse  in  his  possession.  Since  racing  has 
been  abolished  in  this  State,  the  investiga¬ 
tors  report,  the  practice  has  prevailed 
mostly  among  ex-jockeys  and  racetrack 
touts,  and  their  victims  have  been  poor 
people  on  the  East  Side.  The  investigators 
say  they  found  one  case  where  the  horse 
dealer  punctured  the  skin  of  the  animal 
and  with  a  pair  of  bellows  forced  enough 
air  into  the  tissues  to  “fatten’  his  horse 
for  a  sale. 


A  DAY  IN  AN  OHIO  SUGAR  CAMP. 


After  the  long  cold  Winter  the  first  warm 
days  are  here.  Over  on  a  hillside,  sloping 
toward  the  east,  a  thousand  maple  trees  are 
waiting  to  yield  their  sap.  First  the 
buckets  must  be  washed  and  scalded,  like¬ 
wise  everything  else  used  about  the  camp. 
The  wood  is  already  corded  dry  in  the  shed, 
the  coal  in  the  bin.  After  hard  work  the 
buckets  are  all  hung.  The  night  continues 
warm  and  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  filling 
the  creek,  so  it  resembles  a  small  river  as 
it  rushes  past  the  sugar  house.  In  the 
morning  five  o’clock  finds  us  stirring,  as 
cattle  have  to  be  fed  ;  14  cows  milked,  be¬ 
fore  starting  for  the  woods,  where  full 
pails  await  the  men.  It  requires  three  men 
to  do  the  work.  My  husband  goes  into 
the  sugar  house  and  builds  a  huge  fire  un¬ 
der  the  5x16  evaporator.  By  this  time 
the  men  have  gathered  their  first  four- 
barrel  tank  of  sap.  This  is  strained  as  it 
is  gathered  again  as  it  goes  to  the  tank, 
and  constantly  skimmed  as  it  passes  down 
the  pan  until  it  reaches  the  syrup  pans ; 
60  barrels  of  storage  is  needed  in  this 
camp,  and  at  that  they  often,  during  a 
good  run,  boil  nearly  all  night  for  two  or 
three  nights  at  a  time. 

When  the  cyclometer  registers  33  the 
syrup  tests  11%  pounds  per  gallon,  which 
is  found  with  us  to  give  best  satisfaction. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  into  the  settling  can, 
and  when  cooled  is  canned.  Up  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio,  30  miles  from  Cleveland, 
connected  by  trolley,  is  Geauga  County, 
famous  all  over  the  United  States  for  its 
maple  sugar  and  syrup.  For  the  past  five 
years  the  output  has  been  as  follows : 


Sugar 

Syrup 

pounds. 

gallons. 

1907 . 

118,223 

1908 . 

220,011 

1909 . 

296,349 

1910 . 

162,214 

1911 . 

238,885 

A  good  bush  of  1,000  trees  will  produce 
in  a  good  season  nearly  500  gallons  of 
syrup ;  a  poor  season  will  give  about  250 
to  300  gallons.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  season,  as  warm  weather  soon  starts 
the  buds  and  renders  the  sap  unfit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Several  years  ago  farmers  sold  chiefly 
to  dealers,  receiving  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  gallon.  Now  they  have  grown  wiser 
and  a  great  many  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  thereby  saving  a  nice  sum  for  both, 
$1  being  the  usual  price  per  gallon,  boxed 
ready  for  shipping.  Several  years  ago 
there  were  three  large  firms  buying  here ; 
one  local  firm  handles  practically  all  the 
syrup  now  in  this  community. 

The  other  day  the  little  lad  came  running 
in  and  said,  “Mother,  if  I  wash  the  dishes 
while  you  finish  your  work,  will  you  go  to 
the  sugar  camp  with  me?”  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can,  but  the  little  lad  will  be  a  boy 
but  once,  so  together  we  go  down  the  lane, 
across  the  creek  to  the  sugar  house.  Of 
course  we  must  go  out  for  a  tank  of  sap. 
With  pail  in  hand  he  says,  “See,  mother, 
how  quickly  I  can  empty  a  pail  of  sap,  and 
never  spill  a  drop.”  He  is  learning  many 
a  good  lesson  in  the  sugar  camp.  After  he 
tires  of  the  work  we  wander  about  the 
woods ;  the  air  so  soft  and  still ;  over¬ 
head  the  sun  shines  brightly  in  the 
blue  sky ;  soft  fleecy  clouds  float  about. 
All  around  the  lure  of  the  woods ;  crows 
calling,  here  and  there  a  squirrel  or  a 
little  brown  rabbit  scurries  out  of  sight  as 
they  hear  us  rustling  through  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  drip,  drip  of  the  sap  falling 
in  the  empty  pails  is  heard  on  every  side ; 
here  and  there  a  fern  or  bit  of  green  vine 
with  rod  berries  catches  our  fancy.  I  try 
to  teach  the  little  lad  the  grand  beauty  of 
the  woods ;  how  many  years  ago  those 
stately  maples  were  the  tiny  saplings  we 
see  to-day  springing  up  around  us ;  how 
carefully  we  should  preserve  them.  Then 
as  we  go  back  down  the  hill  to  the  camp 
I  must  stay  to  have  some  new  syrup,  warm 
from  the  pans,  and  some  sugar  boiled  in  a 
discarded  bucket,  stirred  with  a  wooden 
paddle.  Was  sugar  ever  so  good?  Then, 
too,  I  must  wait  till  he  can  boil  some  eggs, 
which  he  does  by  raking  some  coals  down 
in  front  of  the  evaporator  and  places  the 
pail  of  eggs  on  them.  Do  eggs  ever  taste 
so  good  any  other  way?  He  tells  me  it  is 
because  they  are  boiled  in  sweet  sap.  To 
me  it  seems  they  find  half  their  flavor  in 
the  joyous,  care-free  appetite  of  the  boy. 
Ah,  what  memories  they  bring  of  my  own 
childhood  days  when  the  evaporator  was 
an  iron  kettle  and  two  pans,  the  syrup 
black,  but  just  as  sweet !  J.  c. 


Regarding  prices  obtained  at  auction  sales 
in  this  vicinity,  at  one  sale  where  a  man 
was  retiring  from  farming  a  pair  of  farm 
horses  weighing  2800  pounds  brought  $600  ; 
nicely  bred  driving  horse  $125.  At  anothq^ 
sale,  man  selling  his  cows  to  go  into  raising 
potatoes,  most  grade  Guernseys,  some  pure- 
breds,  sold  from  $35  to  $55,  one  cow  fresh 
brought  $75,  registered  two-year-old  bull 
sold  for  $42.  Hay  brings  $28  to  $30  per 
ton ;  corn,  90  to  98  cents  per  bushel.  Pigs 
sell  for  $4  at  two  months  old ;  not  many 
grown  breeders  for  sale.  Silage  is  not  for 
sale  here,  nor  manure;  stalks  .sell  for  3% 
to  four  cents  per  sheaf.  Bran  sells  at  the 
-  feed  houses,  $31  per  ton ;  middlings  and 
dried  brewers’  grains  the  same.  Lots  of 
mules  are  being  bought  this  Spring  by 
farmers  and  coal  and  ice  companies,  mostly 
brought  from  the  South.  n.  F.  C. 

Lake  Como,  N.  J. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ULTIMA  THULE. 

A  desolate  land  where  the  white  mists  cling, 
And  the  angry  waters,  running  high, 
Break  on  a  barren  shore  and  fling 

Their  foam  in  the  face  of  a  cold,  gray 
sky. 

Never  a  glint  of  the  yellow  broom, 

Nor  a  sight  of  the  bluebell’s  nodding  head. 
No  flaming  poppy,  no  wild  rose  bloom, 
Brown  ling  and  the  coarse  sea  grass  in¬ 
stead. 

Leafy  screen  there  is  none  to  hide 
A  songbird’s  nest ;  on  the  naked  hill 
The  plover  circles,  and,  far  and  wide. 

The  cry  of  the  seamew  echoes  shrill. 

But  once  a  year,  when  the  sun’s  ablaze 
In  a  sapphire  sky,  and  the  sea  at.  rest, 
And  the  hills  are  veiled  by  the  Summer 
haze, 

The  land  in  its  festal  robes  is  drest. 

On  the  waving  grasses,  with  clinging  feet, 
Swaying  the  yellow-hammer  sings, 

With  a  sudden  break  in  its  cadence  sweet 
And  a  flash  and  flutter  of  golden  wings. 

And  the  scented  thyme  on  the  rocks  ablow, 
The  purple  heather  is  full  in  flower, 

And  perfume  and  music  and  magic  glow, 
Meet  and  blend  for  a  fleeting  hour. 

Call  it  a  symbol ;  who  shall  say 

If  we  guess  its  meaning  and  read  aright? 
But  was  ever  a  life  so  bare  and  grey 
That  it  lacked  its  season  of  joy  and  light? 
— M.  M.  in  the  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald. 

* 

“Peter  Pan”  blouses,  the  simple  waist 
with  contrasting  sailor  collar  and  cuffs, 
appear  again  this  Spring.  A  very  pretty 
model  is  of  white  wash  silk  with  collar, 
tie,  cuffs  and  band  on  pocket  of  striped 
wash  silk.  A  similar  model  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  made  of  white  madras  with 

striped  percale  or  madras  trimmings. 

* 


The  food  value  of  this  dish,  made  with 
the  above  quantities,  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  a  pound  of  beefi 
of  average  composition  and  a  pound  of 
potatoes  combined.  Estimated  cost,  18 
cents. 

Rather  an  innovation  is  the  use  of 
cheese  with  breakfast  cereals.  The  bul¬ 
letin  observes : 

Cheese  combined  with  cereal  foods  makes 
a  rational  dish  as  regards  the  proportion 
of  nutrients  it  supplies.  Cheese  and  some 
of  the  crisp  “ready  to  serve”  cereal  break¬ 
fast  foods  is  a  combination  which  is  com¬ 
mon,  the  cheese  being  melted  with  the 
cereal  food  or  simply  served  with  it.  There 
are  many  who  relish  a  piece  of  cheese  with 
the  cooked  cereal  so  commonly  eaten  for 
breakfast  and  find  such  a  combination  satis¬ 
fying  to  appetite  and  taste.  Oatmeal  or 
some  other  home  cooked  breakfast  cereal 
prepared  with  cheese  is  palatable  and  such 
dishes  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  may 
be  served  without  cream  and  sugar.  Since 
such  a  dish  contains  considerably  more  pro¬ 
tein  than  the  breakfast  cereals  as  ordi¬ 
narily  served,  it  has  a  further  advantage  in 
that  it  may  well  serve  as  the  principal  item 
of  a  breakfast  menu,  instead  of  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  other  courses.  Such  a  combination 
as  cereals  cooked  with  cheese,  toast,  fruit 
and  tea,  coffee  or  chocolate  makes  a  palat¬ 
able  as  well  as  nutritious  breakfast  and 
one  which  does  not  require  much  work  to 
prepare  and  to  clear  away.  A  receipt  for 
preparing  oatmeal  with  cheese  follows. 
Wheat  breakfast  foods,  either  parched  or 
unparched,  corn  meal  and  hominy  may  be 


“Charity  Sweetheart.” 

When  reading  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  “Charity  Sweetheart,”  in 
your  issue  of  March  9,  a  feeling  of  sad¬ 
ness  stole  over  me,  and  my  eyes  were 
“misty”  as  I  realized  that  never  again 
would  I  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  being  benefited  by  her  helpful  friendly 
articles,  and  surely  they  were  all  that 
and  more.  If  by  the  sweet  personality 
emanating  from  the  words  of  cheer  she 
gave  to  the  world  through  the  columns 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  she  thus  endeared  her¬ 
self  to  strangers,  what  must  the  sorrow 
and  loneliness  be  to  those  that  were ) 
“nearest  and  dearest.”  God  bless  and 
keep  them,  and  may  they  find  the  silver 
lining  to  the  seemingly  impenetrable 
cloud  that  envelopes  them  at  present. 

a  farmer's  wife. 

Prepared  Mustard. 

Could  you  tell  us  how  to  prepare  table 
mustard,  such  as  we  buy  put  up  in  bottles 
or  jars?  f.  e.  b. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  a  mustard 
that  keeps  well  and  improves  in  flavor 
with  age:  Stir  one-fourth  cup  of  olive 
oil  into  one  cup  of  dry  English  mus¬ 
tard,  rubbing  it  smooth.  Then  stir  in 
enough  scalding  hot  vinegar  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  and  add  two  teaspoon  fuls 
of  sugar,  the  same  of  onion  juice  and 
paprika.  Beat  until  smooth ;  then  set 
the  bowl  containing  it  in  a  pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  cover  closely  and  cook  15 
minutes.  Put  it  up  in  corked  or  sealed 
bottles. 


MEDICINE 

Versus 

NATURE 


Why  turn  yourself  into  a 
medicine-chest,  filling 
it  with  every  new  concoc¬ 
tion  that  comes  along? 

Nature  does  the  cur¬ 
ing,  not  medicine . 

Ask  your  Doctor  if 

SUNSHINE 

- A  N  D - 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  not  The  treatment  for 
Coughs  and  Colds,  Grippe, 
and  many  other  ills. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  11-62 


WFI  f  DRILUNG 

Yt  Ivl/JL/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  gills.  W ith  engines  orhorse  powers.  Strong, 
Simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Two  cupfuls  of  oatmeal,  one  cupful  of 
grated  cheese,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cook  the 
oatmeal  as  usual.  Shortly  before  serving 
stir  in  the  butter  and  add  the  cheese,  and 
stir  until  the  cheese  is  melted  and  thor¬ 
oughly  blended  with  the  cereal.  The 
cheese  should  be  mild  in  flavor  and  soft 
In  texture.  The  proportion  of  cheese  used  ! 
may  be  increased  if  a  more  pronounced  j 
cheese  flavor  is  desired. 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia’s  Representative 
Store,  will  send  free  a  copy  of  their  Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Catalogue  to  any  address. 


When  cooking  cabbage,  onions,  or  The  bulletin  says  that  an  ounce  of 
other  strong-smelling  vegetables,  set  a  cheese  roughly  estimated  is  equal  to  two 
saucer  containing  vinegar  on  top  of  the  ounces  of  meat,  to  a  glass  of  milk,  or  to 
stove,  where  it  will  remain  warm.  The  one  egg. 
odor  of  the  vinegar  will  destroy  that  of  * 

the  vegetable,  and  is  not  at  all  disagree-  One  of  the  new  cooking  utensils  of- 
able — by  the  time  the  cooking  is  over  fered  for  use  with  gas  stoves  is  a  per- 
the  vinegar  smell  passes  off  quickly,  and  forated  metal  plate  with  a  dome-shaped 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  vegetable,  metal  cover.  The  metal  plate  is  put  over 
*  the  burner,  and  it  is  said  that  potatoes 

A  smart  collar  to  wear  with  a  simple  wjn  hake  in  about  20  minutes  when 


Thousands  of  good  merchants  all  over  the  country  sell  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  Suits,  Coats,  Skirts,  Linens,  Upholstery  Material,  Underwear, 
Hosiery,  and  Dress  Fabrics.  We  prefer  that  you  buy  of  your  local  dealer 
if  he  carries  our  goods — and  he  should  if  he  handles  merchandise  of  quality 
and  distinction. 

For  the  Catalogue,  address  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  writing,  please  mention  this  paper 


waist  is  a  black  velvet  band  with  a  nar¬ 
row  pleating  of  lace  or  tulle  at  the  top 
and  a  wider  one  at  the  lower  edge  to  lie 
flat  on  the  shoulders.  These  collars 
cost  from  50  cents  to  $1.25,  but  the  nich¬ 
ing  for  them  with  velvet  band  is  also 
sold  by  the  yard,  ranging  from  $1.95  to 
$3  a  yard ;  three-eighths  of  a  yard  is 
usually  sold  for  a  collar.  The  pleated 
jabots  worn  all  Winter  are  now  made 
two-sided  instead  of  one-sided  as  before. 
Some  of  them  are  too  square  to  be  be¬ 
coming  to.  most  figures,  and  the  wearer 
should  study  them  before  buying.  A 
great  many  little  butterfly  bows  of  tulle 
and  lace  have  centers  of  ribbon  roses 
and  buds,  and  all  these  accessories  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  plain 
blouse. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Department  of!  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  farmers’  bulletin  on  cheese 
and  its  food  value,  which  ought  to  be 
as  popular  as  the  previous  domestic  bul¬ 
letins  on  bread,  economical  use  of  meat, 
etc.  It  is  observed  in  this  bulletin  that 
Americans  are  prone  to  use  cheese  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  flavoring,  whereas  it  should  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  meat.  Among 
the  recipes  we  find  the  following  for 
cheese  fondue : 

One  and  one-third  cupfuls-  of  soft, 
stale  bread  crumbs,  six  ounces  of 
cheese  (one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
grated  cheese  or  one  and  one-third  cup¬ 
fuls  of  cheese  grated  fine  or  cut  into 
small  pieces),  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
hot  water,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  the  water,  bread  crumbs,  salt  and 
cheese ;  add  the  yolks  thoroughly  beaten ; 
into  this  mixture  cut  and  fold  the  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff.  Pour  into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  and  cook  30  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  at  once. 


placed  on  this  plate  and  enclosed  by  the 
cover.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  by 
taking  off  a  stove  lid  and  using  this 
perforated  plate  we  could  do  this  baking 
on  top  of  a  coal  range,  which  would 
sometimes  be  quite  a  convenience. 


A  Canning  Question. 

In  canning  vegetables,  boiling  them  an 
hour,  three  successive  days,  with  the  top 
loosened  a  little,  according  to  directions, 
the  juice  disappears,  leaving  the  upper  half 
of  the  contents  of  the  jar  dry.  Is  this  a 
right  condition?  What  would  you  advise? 

F.  E.  B. 

Ans. — I  never  happened  to  have  the 
experience  of  which  the  inquirer  com¬ 
plains,  but  should  I  ever  have  it  I  would 
open  the  cans  at  the  end  of  the  second 
steaming  period  and  fill  them  with  ac¬ 
tively  boiling  water — opening,  filling  and 
replacing  the  top  as  quickly  as  possible, 
one  can  at  a  time.  If  the  cans  were 
inverted  and  left  standing  bottom  side 
up  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  trouble 
from  the  conditions  described,  as  there 
is  such  absolute  sterilization  of  can  and 
contents  by  the  repeated  steamings  that 
any  chance  of  fermentation  seems  im¬ 
possible.  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  F.  E.  B.  put  any  cold  water  in  the 
cans  when  filling  with  vegetables.  If 
the  vegetables  are  of  a  kind  that  have  to 
be  cut  and  made  to  exude  their  own 
juices  the  cans  should  be  filled  as  full 
as  possible  of  the  prepared  vegetable 
and  then  as  much  cold  water  added  as 
will  settle  down  among  the  other  con¬ 
tents.  With  vegetables  like  shelled  peas 
the  can  may  be  partly  filled  with  water 
before  putting  in  any  of  the  vegetable. 
In  this  way  the  water  is  displaced  by 
the  vegetable  and  what  runs  over  is 
merely  water,  and  entails  no  waste  of 
the  fruit  juices,  eva  ryman-gaillard. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7335,  over  waist 
or  jumper,  34  to  42  bust,  with  high  or 
natural  waist  line,  with  or  without  pep- 
lum.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  iy&  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  yard  27  inches  wide  for  piping. 
7338,  surplice  fichu  blouse,  34  to  40  bust. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
2l/%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  44 
yard  of  material  21  inches  wide  for  col¬ 
lar  revers  .and  cuffs,  44  yard  for  band. 
7340,  semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 


5^4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  1 
yard  27  inches  wide  for  trimming.  7331, 
girl’s  empire  coat,  8  to  12  years.  For 
the  10  year  size  will  be  required  3^4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  §4 
yard  21  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs. 
7342,  girl’s  dress,  4  to  8  years.  With 
body  and  sleeves  in  one,  with  or  with¬ 
out  revers  and  cuffs.  For  the  6  year 
size  will  be  required  244  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  44  yard  27  inches 
wide  for  trimming.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  includes  7334,  coat 
with  broad  collar  that  can  be  made 
pointed  or  round  at  the  back,  34  to  44 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  5  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  1  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
collar  and  trimming.  7333,  plain  blouse 
or  shirt  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  7319,  girl’s 
blouse  dress  closing  at  shoulder,  8  to  12 
years.  For  the  10  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  5  yards  of  material  36  inches 


wide  with  2j4  yards  of  banding.  7327, 
seven-gored  skirt,  26  to  36  waist,  with 
high  or  natural  waist  line,  with  inverted 
plaits  or  habit  back.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  5  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap ;  5  yards  36  inches  wide  when 
material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap. 
7123,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist,  with 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  244  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Taking  Scorch  Out  of  Lard. 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  know  of  any  way 
to  take  the  scorch  out  of  lard  which  is  not 
very  bad,  but  disagreeable  to  use. 

MRS.  a.  m.  w. 

This  is  beyond  us,  and  we  would  like 
advice.  What  have  our  readers  to  say 
about  denaturing  scorched  lard? 

Lessening  the  Fly  Nuisance. 

Early  in  April  and  often  during  the 
latter  part  of  March  we  begin  to  make 
war  on  the  housefly  by  preparing  to 
starve  him  out  around  our  premises.  If 
a  heavy,  damp  clinging  snow  falls  late 
in  March  the  back  and  side  lawns  are 
sprinkled  with  grass  seed,  and  the  snow 
protects  the  seed  until  it  can  sink  down 
into  the  soft  sod  and  well-rotted  manure 
applied  the  Fall  before.  In  this  way  the 
worn  places  are  renewed,  and  the  young 
plants  absorb  all  the  filth  and  decayed 
animal  matter  that  may  have  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Winter.  The  house  dog  is  apt 
to  drag  bones  over  the  lawn  on  fine 
days,  and  the  chickens  to  wander  from 
their  quarters  because  gates  are  not 
tightly  closed  as  in  Summer,  but  the 
easy-going  ways  are  corrected  early  in 
the  season.  The  screens  are  put  up  be¬ 
fore  there  is  a  suspicion  of  a  fly,  and 
this  is  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  “men  folks”  have  time  to  re¬ 
pair  the  screens  and  adjust  them  per¬ 
fectly,  and  in  the  second  place  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds 
of  cure.  Not  all  of  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  are  screened  in  early  Summer,  as 
we  prefer  a  good  draft  of  air  on  hot 
nights,  but  the  doors  to  those  rooms  are 
kept  religiously  closed  when  the  win¬ 
dows  are  open,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  food  or  drink  is  ever  left  in  them  to 
tempt  the  pests. 

The  drain  is  carefully  cleansed  and 


Pea  Coal. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  on  page  170, 
the  writer  of  this  has  much  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  advantages  of  pea- 
coal.  In  the  Fall,  a  neighbor  who  is 
an  old  and  experienced  housekeeper, 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  difficulty  with 
stoves,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  she  advised  me  to  do  as  she 
had  done  for  some  years — buy  only  pea- 
coal,  saying  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  grate  of  our  stove  was  so 
open  as  to  let  the  small  coal  through. 

I  bought  100  pounds  first  to  test  it  and 
found  it  burnt  admirably  ;the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  we  bought  a  ton 
which  lasted  three  months.  It  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  godsend  on  a  cold  morning,  as 
it  burns  up  so  quickly.  The  stove  used 
is  a  four-hole  laundry  stove  which 
heats  the  room  well,  and  all  the  food 
which  is  not  baked  can  be  cooked  on  it 
for  a  small  family'  an  oil  stove  is  used 
for  baking.  At  night  the  grate  is  shak¬ 
en  till  the  stove  is  fairly  free  from 
ashes  and  clinkers,  and  coal  enough  put 
on  to  completely  cover  the  red  coal, 
stove  and  chimney  damper  closed  and 
two  lids  lifted  slightly.  These  details 
will  probably  need  regulating  according 
to  whether  the  chimney  draws  well  or 
not.  There  should  be  a  fairly  thick 
layer  of  red  coal  before  making  up  for 
the  night,  but  we  never  fill  the  fire-box 
right  up  to  the  top.  Stoves  and  chim¬ 
neys  are  variable  things  and  perhaps  no 
one  kind  of  coal  would  suit  all,  but  in 
our  conditions  I  should  never  again 
think  of  buying  anything  but  pea-coal 
for  economy  and  comfort.  It  is  $5  a 
ton  here,  chestnut  $7.  a.  e.  f. 

Split  Pea  Soup. — Soak  a  quart  of ; 
split  peas  over  night  in  a  large  kettle. 
Pour  off  the  water  and  rinse;  cover 
with  three  pints  of  water  and  put  on 
the  fire  with  a  spoonful  each  of  salt 
and  sugar  and  two  cloves  of  garlic.  If 
you  have  a  ham  bone  or  a  chicken  bone 
to  put  in  so  much  the  better.  Let  the 
soup  simmer  for  several  hours  on  the 
back  of  the  stove.  Then  add  one  or 
two  cups  of  milk,  a  bit  of  butter  and  a 
dash  of  black  pepper  and  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Save  $8 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from  Mill 

$10to 

$18 

(Made-to-Measure) 

Worth 
$18  to  $30 


YOUR  suit  or  overcoat,  made  by  us, 
will  have  the  New  York  City  look 
and  you  save  the  retailer’s  profit. 
The  materials  are  fine,  the  tailoring 
handsome  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  and 
please  you.  We  pay  express  charges. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  bonk  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Protect  Your  Papers 

from  firoand  meddlore  by  keopinK  thorn  in 
me  tire- retarding,  tempered  stool,  spring  lockod 

HOME  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOX 

Perfect  for  Insurance  Policies,  deeds,  legal  papers, 
etc.  Inside  dimensions.  SXxllxZX  fnohes.  Hand¬ 
some  ebony  finish.  Two  keys.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Ask  your  dealer.  S»nt  prepaid  for  $1.00. 


THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO,  97  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


scalded  and  then  a  board  is  fitted  over 
the  top.  Filthy  drains  draw  flies  in 
large  numbers  and  furnish  convenient 
feeding  and  breeding  places.  At  least 
once  a  week  they  are  scrubbed  and 
scalded  and  all  the  wash  water  is  poured 
down  them  that  is  not  needed  for  water¬ 
ing  plants  and  vines.  The  surplus  rain 
water  assists  in  the  cleansing,  and  often 
pails  of  hot  water  strong  with  lye  are 
used  in  the  bowl  and  drain. 

The  chickens  and  dog  must  be  fed 
far  from  the  house  and  no  crumbs  are 
ever  swept  into  the  yard.  Just  look  at 
a  crumb  dropped  from  the  baby’s  “piece” 
some  day  and  count  the  flies  clustering 
about  the  bread  and  jam,  though  it  be 
but  a  crumb.  If  anybody  wants  to  eat 
anything  it  is  necessary  to  sit  down  and 
not  scatter  crumbs,  cores,  parings  and 
other  refuse.  Such  things  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  flies.  This  is  a  rigid 
rule  and  a  very  necessary  one  in  fighting 
flies,  as  we  have  found  out. 

Then  we  carefully  take  the  milk  into 
the  house  night  and  morning  and  use 
the  separator  behind  screens,  emptying 
the  refuse  milk  at  once  into  the  troughs 
for  the  pigs.  Long  ago  we  banished  the 
slop  pail  from  our  premises.  Very  wet 
refuse  is  worth  nothing  more  to  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  than  the  carefully  saved  scraps 
from  the  kitchen  without  great  quantities 
of  water,  and  for  little  chicks  the  sloppy 
food  is  often  fatal.  We  save  every 
scrap — the  best  for  the  chickens  and  the 
rest  for  the  pigs — but  we  drain  the  water 
off  and  we  do  not  set  it  outside  the 
screen  as  formerly.  Instead  it  is  stored  j 
in  a  neat  pail  or  dish  in  the  kitchen  and 
that  dish  is  cleansed  as  carefully  and  as 
regularly  as  the  milk  pail.  There  was  a 
time  when  potato  parings,  gallons  of 
water,  table  scraps,  bones  and  other 
things  from  the  kitchen  went  into  the 
same  receptacle,  and  that  refuse  fed  in¬ 
numerable  flies,  but  now  it  is  safe  until 
it  goes  to  the  chickens  and  pigs,  and  it 
goes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Of  course  we  have  flies,  for  people 
will  hold  open  the  screens,  and  they  will 
hatch  out  in  the  house  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  but  we  don’t  have  many. 
And  the  few  we  do  have  lead  a  bard 
life  until  they  are  captured.  Wc  enjoy 
clean  meals  and  freedom  from  the  pests 
when  we  want  to  take  a  nap,  and  we 
feel  that  more  of  this  freedom  is  due 
to  the  early  Spring  work  than  to  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  later. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


A  husband  thanks  Anty  Drudge 

Mrs.  H. — “John,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Anty 
Drudge.  She  came  out  from  the  city  to  tell  us  women 
about  that  wonderful  Fels-Naptha  Soap  we  saw  ad¬ 
vertised.  I  am  going  to  use  it  Monday,  and  you  won’t 
have  to  get  Sally  to  help  me,  because  I’ll  be  through 
washing  early  and  can  do  the  work  myself.” 

Farmer  Harvester — “Anty  Drudge,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  myself,  as  well  as  for  my  wife,  for  making  her 
work  easier  for  her.  It  makes  me  so  much  happier 
when  she  doesn’t  have  to  work  so  hard.” 

Anty  Drudge — “That  is  my  aim  in  life — to  help  tired 
women — and  with  the  aid  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  I’m 
making  a  success  of  it.” 


Use  new  methods  in  your  work  as  your 
husband  does  in  his.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is 
the  farm  woman’s  labor-saver. 

Instead  of  boiling  the  wash,  you  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Instead  of  back¬ 
breaking  rubbing  on  a  washboard  or  hard 
labor  with  a  washing  machine,  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  dissolves  the  dirt  without  harm  to 
the  clothes.  Light  rubbing  on  the  wash¬ 
board  or  in  the  machine  releases  the  dirt. 

Millions  of  city  women  know  this, 
and  now  we  want  the  country  folks  to  try 
the  Fels-Naptha  way  of  washing. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  STOCK-SALE  SATURDAY. 

The  first  Saturday  of  each  month  is 
known  as  “stock-sale”  day  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ohio,  which  with  Washington 
C.  H.,  Wilmington  and  Chillicothe  make 
a  sort  of  horse  buyer’s  circuit.  Horse 
buyers  for  Cincinnati  and  other  cities 
visit  each  of  these  towns  on  its  respec¬ 
tive  stock  sale  Saturday  to  examine  and 
perhaps  to  buy  the  horses  brought  in 
and  offered  for  sale  by  farmers  and 
others  who  have  surplus  horses.  Large 
numbers  of  horses  are  sold  or  “swap¬ 
ped”  at  these  “sales”  and  for  the  good 
horses  long  prices  are  realized ;  for 
instance  at  the  recent  March  stock  sale 
a  team  of  only  fair-sized  horses  sold 
for  $425,  but  light  drivers  were  not 
wanted,  and  no  draft  horses  were  of¬ 
fered.  These  horse  buyers  are  good 
judges  of  horses  and  if  the  horses  of¬ 
fered  are  not  sufficient  in  number  or 
quality  they  do  not  hesitate  to  stop  the 
driver  of  a  horse  that  suits  them  and 
make  great  efforts  to  effect  its  purchase. 
These  men  stop  short  of  making  nuis- 


DISCUSSION  OF  AN  UNDERGROUND  SILO. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Leigh’s  article  on  an  underground  silo 
given  on  page  250.  I  have  a  basement 
to  my  silo,  and  judging  from  that  I 
think  the  underground  silo  is  all  right 
and  within  the  reach  of  us  all.  I  shall 
build  one  this  coming  Summer,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Leigh  in  making 
it  square.  If  it  is  built  round  it  would 
be  less  apt  to  cave  in  when  empty,  as  it 
would  be  self-bracing  all  the  way 
around  and  no  corners  to  contend  with. 
Now,  here  comes  the  question  of  depth. 
We  can  have  it  just  one-half  as  deep 
and  twice  as  large  around  or  more.  To 
eliminate  the  trouble  in  having  so  much 
surface  exposed  when  feeding,  I  would 
get  some  two-inch  plank  long  enough 
to  reach  from  one  side  to  the  other  (in¬ 
side).  I  would  have  them  matched  and 
make  a  partition  right  in  the  centre 
from  bottom  to  top,  and  in  filling  carry 
both  sides  up  alike  or  nearly  so. 

If  there  should  be  any  fear  of  the 
partition  not  holding,  stays  could  be  put 
in  from  the  partition  to  the  side  as  you 
go  along  down,  but  I  think  it  would  not 
be  necessary,  the  silage  being  pressed 
so  hard  there  would  be  practically  no 
pressure  on  the  partition.  The  corners 
could  be  eliminated  by  placing  a  plank 
on  end  and  plastering  up  the  edges 

To  go  back  to  the  starting  point,  in 


AN  OHIO  SATURDAY  HORSE  SALE.  Fig.  157. 


ances  of  themselves  in  this  respect,  and 
only  good  humor  prevails  throughout 
the  day.  The  livery  stables  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  horse  dealers,  but 
the  principal  streets  are  their  field  of 
action,  affording  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  horses  for  blemishes 
and  unsoundness.  The  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  take  no  cognizance  of  these 
sale  days  other  than  to  keep  the  streets 
open  to  traffic  and  to  arrest  any  dis¬ 
turber  of  the  peace.  If  the  weather  be 
warm  large  crowds  are  always  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  the  stores  and  places  of 
business  are  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  business  day  at  10  p. 
m.  the  business  men  and  their  help  are 
so  utterly  tired  and  worn  out  that  they 
are  heartily  glad  to  close  up  and  es¬ 
cape  to  their  homes.  At  times  droves 
of  cattle  or  sheep  are  auctioned  off,  or 
an  occasional  milch  cow,  and  even 
household  goods,  vehicles  and  imple¬ 
ments,  but  for  the  most  part  the  horses 
have  the  day.  An  occasional  street 
faker  gets  in,  but  a  high  license  cuts 
out  many  of  these  “cheap  Johns”  and  it 
is  good  riddance.  The  picture,  Fig.  157, 
shows  a  thin  place  in  the  crowd  at  the 
intersection  of  Main  and  High  streets 
at  the  March  stock  sale.  Three  horses 
were  being  offered  for  sale,  though  most 
of  the  trading  was  done  near  the  livery 
stables  and  somewhat  removed  from 
this  square.  It  was  a  cold,  raw  day, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  crowd  in 
the  open,  but  there  were  lots  of  people 
in  town,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  ve¬ 
hicles  and  by  the  congestion  in  the 
stores.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 

Old  Gentlemen — Well,  my  little  lad, 
are  you  going  fishing  or  are  you  going 
to  school  ?  Little  Lad — I  dunno  yet. 
I'm  just  a-wrastling  with  me  conscience. 
— Melbourne  Australasian. 


making  the  basement  to  my  present  silo 
I  drew  a  circle  and  dug  a  trench  the 
thickness  I  wanted  my  wall.  After  I 
filled  in  the  grout,  I  dug  out  the  core, 
cemented  the  bottom  and  plastered  the 
sides  and  bottom,  and  the  job  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Now  I  want  to  make  one  20 
feet  deep  below  ground  and  10  feet 
above,  and  20  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
partition  across  the  center,  and  have 
the  wall  six  inches  thick.  If  some  of 
your  readers  could  devise  a  plan  of  dig¬ 
ging  a  perpendicular  trench  six  inches 
wide  and  20  feet  deep  there  would  be 
no  forms  to  bother  with.  If  not  there 
could  be  a  trench  dug  just  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  work  in  the  required  depth, 
then  take  the  20-foot  plank  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  partition,  stand  on  end 
close  together.  The  earth  core  will  aid 
in  supporting  same.  They  will  go  half 
way  around.  Fill  in  with  cement,  and 
after  it  has  set  enough  take  them  out 
and  put  in  the  other  half  in  the  same 
manner.  If  there  are  any  creases  caused 
by  cracks  in  planks  they  can  be  knocked 
off  with  trowel  before  plastering.  The 
narrower  the  planks  the  less  would  be 
the  cracks.  Then  the  planks  need  to  be 
cleaned  and  dried,  dressed,  tongued  and 
grooved,  ready  to  use  for  the  partition. 
Next  I  would  dig  out  the  core,  and  if  I 
want  any  above  ground  I  will  build  that 
out  of  cement  staves  or  other  material. 
To  accommodate  the  device  for  ele¬ 
vating  silage,  I  would  want  the  roof 
a  little  above  ground. 

To  prevent  carbonic  acid  gas,  keep 
a  door  at  the  top  open,  and  have  a  pipe 
close  to  the  silage  and  extending  out 
through  the  roof  above  the  door.  That 
will  give  good  circulation  of  air.  I  shall 
use  my  blower  pipe.  A  silo  built  in  this 
way  will  lessen  the  cost  of  filling  won¬ 
derfully.  Three  men  and  one  team  and 
a  small  gasoline  engine  where  it  does 
not  have  to  be  elevated,  could  do  the 
work  nicely.  ralph  p.  sherman. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  subject  for 
discussion,  and  we  want  to  hear  from 
our  readers.  They  have  never  yet  failed 
to  give  us  the  needed  facts. 


“MEN  WHO  KNOW” 

USE  THE 

DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator 

Does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  YOU,  the  prospective  buyer 
of  a  Cream  Separator,  that  such  men  as 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice  President  United  States 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Sec’y  Holstein  Breeders’  Association 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  England 
Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  of  that  famous  family 
Hon.  W.  B.  Barney,  Iowa  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
C.  F.  Smith,  Master  Vermont  State  Grange 
Norman  B.  Ream,  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 

Wm.  MacKenzie,  Pres’t  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
S.  S.  Carvalho,  Manager  the  Hearst  newspapers 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  Ex-Mayor  of  New  York 

and  many  others  like  them,  good  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  great 
leaders  in  every  sphere  of  human  endeavor,  each  of  whom  is 
possessed  of  much  personal  experience  and  a  thousand  authorita¬ 
tive  sources  of  separator  information,  are  among  the  1,375,000 
satisfied  users  of  DE  LAV AL  Cream  Separators  ?  . 

It’s  always  a  wise  policy  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"How  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk' 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  jr  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
f>lo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  l8QflL 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


rDIIMR'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmOO  WARRINER 


STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


EAR  TAGS 


iF.SBURCHj 

BUTTONS' 
LABELS 

I  Best,  Most  Durable  and  Cheapest} 

|  Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request  | 
F.  S.  BURCH  &  C0-, 64  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


STOP  HIGH  HARD  LIFTS 


Electric  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons, 
Complete 

Make  hauling  easy. 

Carry  any  loads  and 
are  best  suited  to  all 
farm  work.  Broad 
tires  make  good 
roads,  avoid  rutting 
and  greatly  reduce 
draft  for  horses. 

electric  wheel  co 


Electric  Steel 
Wheels  for  Your 
Old  Wagon 

Best  way  to  moke 
j  your  wagon  over, 

1  good  as  new.  We 
send  wheels  to  fit  an  y 
size  axle  and  make 
an  end  of  tire  setting 
and  repairs.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

,  Box  48, Quincy,  III. 


Puts  a  Set  of 
Steel  Wheels 

on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
as  represented,  pay  balance.  If  not, 
back  comes  your  $4.  W rite  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Made  in  one  piece!  All  sizes ,  to  fit  any  axle.  Save 
25%  of  draft  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book'Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  954,  Quincy,  III* 


PATENTS 

in  Untetitc”  A*  llV.n  Gitidn 


•that  Pay.  §427,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “Wliat  &  How 

_ _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents”  <S  112-p.  Guide  Fro.  I  Free  report  as  to  pat¬ 
entability.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  F  St.  Wash,  I).  C. 


MINERAL 
j.  upheave 


jOver 

Fifty 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
WiU  Ruin 1 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for\ 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Sale— Certain 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or  1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  481  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa, 


CURE  .LIU 


!  —or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's  ■ 
Spavin  Cure.  Mr.  Martens  of 
Shawauo,Wis.,  writes  this  about 

Kendall's  Cure 

«*I  have  been  using  your  Spavin  Cure  for 
years  for  Spavin  and  Ringbone,  and  would 
not  bo  without  it,  because  it  never  failed.  ” 
Let  us  send  you  other  letters.  Get  a 
bottle  of  Kendall’s  at  onco.  You  may 
need  it  any  day.  At  your  druggists  31 
a  bottle.  Gfor$5.  Ask  for*4 1  reatiso 
on  the  Horse” — Free,  ofc  write  to 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Knosburg  Falls,  Ver¬ 
mont,  t’.S.  A. 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 

■  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  q 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  till  horse  ailments. 

Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get  . 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary  J  * 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail,  i  Jfl'i 

W. B. Eddy  &  Co.  Box  W  Whitehall  NX  ^ 


3912. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


*34.1 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


Borden  Milk  Prices. 


The  new  schedule  for  the  six  months 
beginning  April  1,  per  100  pounds,  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  as  follows : 


23-26-cent 

29-32-cent 

zone 

zone 

April  . 

$1.40 

May  . 

1.15 

June  . . 

.  1.10 

1.00 

July  . 

.  1.30 

1.20 

August  . . . , 

.  1.45 

1.35 

September  , 

1.50 

Creamery  Promoters  Gone  From  Maine. 

After  spending  quite  a  few  weeks  in  the 
State  trying  to  secure  funds  from  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  interest  of  their  great  coopera¬ 
tive,  28-per-cent-water  creamery  scheme,  as 
I  am  informed  these  Western  promoters 
have  retired  in  disgust,  this  time  for  once 
at  least,  having  the  experience  and  the 
farmers  having  their  money.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to 
appearances,  as  they  may  turn  up  at  some 
unexpected  quarter  at  most  any  time.  As 
one  of  the  men  with  whom  they  labored  for 
some  hours  to  convince  that  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  join  the  enterprise,  said  to  me, 
they  are  slick  articles,  and  have  power  to 
move  those  who  have  been  apparently  proof 
against  the  machinations  of  many.  Every¬ 
where  these  men  went  they  were  up  against 
the  warning  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  edi¬ 
torial  statement  in  relation  to  their  work, 
and  this,  with  the  accumulative  evidence 
from  those  who  had  formally  been  victim¬ 
ized,  and  the  work  of  our  conservative 
creamery  men  confronting  them,  they  met 
their  Waterloo.  The  State  is  well  rid  of 
them,  and  the  writer  is  well  pleased  if  he 
has  had  even  a  very  little  to  do'  in  sending 
them  adrift.  This  also  gives  The  It.  N.-Y. 
the  right  to  wear  another  feather  in  its 
hat,  and  should  encourage  it  to  keep  on 
its  good  work.  b.  walker  m’keen. 

Maine. 


Bottled  Milk  in  Massachusetts. 

There  is  as  yet  no  State  law  in  regard  to 
bottling  milk  in  Massachusetts.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Board  of  Health  last  year  issued  a 
regulation  by  which  all  milk  sold  at  retail 
in  Boston  must  be  bottled,  but  hotel,  res¬ 
taurant  and  bakery  milk  may  be  delivered 
in  cans.  There  was  much  kicking  about 
this,  especially  by  the  small  contractors  and 
independent  peddlers,  who  were  by  this  rul¬ 
ing  obliged  to  establish  bottling  plants  jif 
their  own  or  go  out  of  business.  The  result 
of  this  matter  has  been  to  advance  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  The  idea  was  that 
milk  handled  in  this  way  would  be  safer 
and  cleaner  than  to  sell  from  a  can  or 
tank,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  in 
the  many  small  stores,  which  do  quite  a 
milk  business  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city.  Outside  of  Boston  a  large  share  of 
the  milk  is  delivered  by  peddlers  in  bottles, 
a  few  yet  use  eight-quart  cans  and  measure 
it  out  to  a  small  extent ;  it  is  also  deliv¬ 
ered  in  one  and  two-quart  cans.  The  bottles 
are  more  expensive  than  cans  for  reason  of 
many  getting  broken ;  yet  in  Boston  the 
contractors  charge  thees  to  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  whenever  possible.  Another  thing 
against  them  is  the  difficulty  of  properly 
cleaning.  Each  customer  who  received  the 
bottled  milk  is  supposed  to  return  the  bottle 
clean  ;  of  course  many  do  not  properly  clean 
them,  and  in  these  cases  the  danger  lies. 

a.  e.  p. 


Milk  in  the  Borden’s  Territory. 

I  would  like  to  get  reliable  information 
from  the  territory  in  which  the  milk  supply 
for  New  York  City  is  produced,  in  regards 
to  the  average  price  per  40-quart  can  for  a 
period  of  15  years  or  more.  I  am  impressed 
that  the  price  has  not  been  forced  down  by 
the  “powerful  milk  trust,”  which  is  so 
often  referred  to.  which  has  dominated 
prices  to  an  extent  for  sometime.  Also, 
how  many  40-quart  cans  of  milk  are  con¬ 
sumed  daily  in  the  territory  controlled  by 
the  “Borden  prices.”  p.  s.  c. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

The  figures  that  I  have  at  hand  do  not 
show  the  prices  paid  by  the  Bordens  for  a 
date  earlier  than  1900.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Bordens  have  not  been 
engaged  in  the  market  milk  business  very 
long.  Their  business  was  formerly  that  of 
condensing  only.  Exchange  prices  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  much  longer  period.  While 
obliged  to  quote  from  memory,  1  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  13  years  ago  the 
Bordens  operated  five  plants,  while  they  j 
now  have  195  in  the  United  States  and  | 
other  countries,  such  as  Canada,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  etc.  Most  of  these  are  undoubtedly 
in  this  country.  The  prices  issued  by  the 
Bordens  for  13  years  are  as  follows,  reduced 
to  the  40-quart  can : 


1900 

1907  . 

1.272 

1901 

.  1.043 

1908  . 

1.308 

1902 

.  1.079 

1909  . 

1.297 

1903 

1910  . 

1.415 

1904 

.  1.132 

1911  . 

1.365 

1.30 

1905 

.  1.122 

1912  . 

1906 

.  1.147 

The  year  1900,  as  stated  above,  is  an 
estimate  for  three  months,  but  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate.  Likewise  1912  contains  a 
similar  estimate  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year.  These  prices  for  the  earlier 
dates  are  almost  a  third  higher  than  the 
Exchange  prices  for  those  years.  The  Ex-  1 
change  prices  have  advanced,  however,  year 
hy  year  until  in  recent  years  they  have 
passed  the  Borden  prices  by  several  cents 
a  can. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  be  tempted 
to  figure  the  advance  in  the  price  of  milk 
as  paid  by  the  Borden  company,  and  com¬ 
pute  its  percentage,  as  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  The  price  is  about  one-fourth 
higher.  It  would  not  be  unjust  to  mention 
that  the  Exchange  price  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1897,  or  during  15  years, 
quite  different  from  Borden’s.  The  real 
condition  would  be  found  more  clearly  if 
we  were  to  compare  the  advance  in  the 
Borden  price  with  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  feeds,  labor,  etc.  There  was  a  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Bordens  became  powerful  when 
farmers  were  wont  to  exclaim,  “O,  if  we  [ 


could  only  get  Borden  prices  !”  Then  they 
were  taking  almost  40  per  cent  less  than 
Bordens.  Now  they  are  wishing  that  prices 
of  milk  were  advanced  commensurate  with 
the  advance  in  cost  of  production.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  mentioned  buying  wheat  bran 
at  $9.50  a  ton.  a  dozen  or  15  years  ago. 
Now  he  pays  $32.  This  is  not  a  perfectly 
fair  comparison,  but  the  average  price  of 
wheat  bran  has  much  more  than  doubled. 
Cornmeal  has  not  doubled  as  an  average 
price,  but  has  probably  advanced  75  per 
cent.  The  value  of  hay  is  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  greater.  Labor  is  about  60  per 
cent  higher,  and  perhaps  25  per  cent  less 
efficient,  and  so  the  story  goes. 

The'  price  of  milk  is  governed  by  the 
supply  and  the  demand  to  some  extent,  but 
it  seems  as  though  the  big  dealers  are  so 
organized  as  to  control  competition  and 
thus  determine  prices  by  force  of  power  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Their  profits  are 
certainly  very  large,  while  those  of  the 
dairymen  are  very  small.  Regarding  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  in  the  territory 
controlled  by  the  Borden  prices,  it  seems 
difficult  to  make  a  very  accurate  estimate. 
The  territory  supplying  milk  to  New  York 
City  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  Bor¬ 
dens.  IIow  much  outside  territory  is  thus 
controlled  I  am  entirely  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  milk 
consumed  in  New  York  City,  average  about 
61,000  cans  a  day.  Within  the  territory 
supplying  this  milk  are  very  many  cities 
and  villages,  some  of  the  former  being  of 
considerable  size.  It  would  take  more  time 
than  I  have  at  my  disposal  just  now  to 
closely  estimate  the  quantity  of  milk  used 
by  these  cities.  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  I  made  an  estimate  of  the  milk  within 
this  territory  that  is  not  used  for  city  con¬ 
sumption,  and  considered  it  fully  equal  to 
that  shipped  to  New  York.  There  may  be 
1 50.000  cans  produced  in  New  York  terri¬ 
tory,  but  I  do  not  know.  h.  h.  l. 


Good  hay  is  selling  in  the  barn  here  for 
$18  a  ton.  There  have  been  no  auctions  in 
this  vicinity  this  Winter.  A  good  Holstein 
cow  was  recently  sold  by  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  for  $85.  Our  creamery  paid  for  Janu¬ 
ary  butter  fat  41%  cents.  Nobody  sells 
manure  or  silage  here.  Hay  is  none  too 
plenty,  and  poor  cows  could  probably  be 
bought  for  a  small  price,  but  I  have  heard 
of  no  sales.  Milk  is  selling  at  32  cents  a 
can  delivered  at  the  railroad ;  nets  the 
farmer  29  cents.  Just  now  our  creamery 
butter  sells  for  36  cents  a  pound.  This  but¬ 
ter  retails  in  Springfield  for  42  cents.  The 
farmer  gets  from  32  to  33  cents  for  the 
cream  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  cream  is  gathered  by  the  creamery,  so 
the  farmer  gets  a  good  deal  more  than  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  about  78 
cents.  At  the  farmers’  meeting  just  held  at 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  our 
creamery  took  the  first  prize  on  butter  made 
from  gathered  cream.  c.  A.  H. 

Ashfield.  Mass. 

Cows  are  worth  from  $40  to  $65,  the 
last  figure  for  those  that  freshen  this 
Spring.  Hogs,  about  eight  cents  for  the 
light,  and  6%  or  seven  for  the  heavy; 
lamb,  about  11  cents ;  fowls,  14  cents  live 
weight :  eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen.  Young 
pigs,  $2.50,  with  small  demand,  as  last 
Fall  you  could  not  get  rid  of  them  at 
$1.50.  Hay.  mixed,  clover,  $16.  Stable 
manure,  $1.25  single  load  ;  hen  manure, 
about  90  cents  a  barrel.  Corn,  $1.60  per 
100  ;  oats,  85  cents  a  bushel ;  wheat,  $1.20  ; 
potatoes,  $1.40  per  bushel ;  buckwheat,  two 
cents  per  pound  ;  milk,  six  cents  a  quart ; 
creamery  paying  36  cents  a  pound  for  but¬ 
ter  fat ;  butter,  40  cents.  Silage,  $4  in 
silo.  The  Winter  lias  been  rather  severe, 
as  for  four  weeks  the  thermometer  did  not 
rise  above  zero,  and  hit  34  below  several 
times.  h.  e.  R.- 

Pittsford,  Vt. 

Cows  sell  for  $40  to  $50  each ;  hay  is 
$16  per  ton  delivered,  $12  to  $14  in  barn; 
potatoes,  $1  delivered  to  railroad ;  hens, 
50  cents  each ;  pigs,  $3 ;  shotes,  $5  to  $6. 
Maple  syrup,  $1  per  gallon;  butter,  32 
to  35  cents ;  eggs,  20  cents  per  dozen  ;  corn- 
meal,  $1.55  per  100;  bran,  $1.60;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  70  cents ;  oats,  65  cents  per 
bushel.  Borden’s  price  for  milk  for  six 
months  commencing  with  April  1,  1912,  as 
follows:  April,  $1.40  per  100;  May,  $1.15; 
June,  $1;  July,  $1.20;  August,  $1.35;  Sep¬ 
tember,  $1.50.  This  price  is  delivered  at 
factory  ;  we  have  to  pay  12  cents  per  100 
for  the  teams  to  draw  it  seven  miles. 

Paw  let,  Vt.  l.  m.  h. 


ABSORBINE 


STOPS 
_ {LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  King  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
|  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose 
Veins,  varicosities.  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F. YOUNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


QUflUTY0  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Feed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  “Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  W.  BKODE  &  CO . Memphis,  Tens, 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nnceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  MARKHAM,  VA. 


)  PiLIXlY  CATTliE 

EflR  C  A  I  C  AYRSHIRE  BULL— May- 
rUn  UnLL  flower’s  Dairy  King  12316. 

Grandson  of  Imp.  HOWIE’S  DATRY  KING  9855, 
half-brother  of  BESSIE  OF  ROSEMONT  17904. 
For  price  and  description,  address 

J.  A.  IiOKEMUS . GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

You  will  find  them  good  producers  and  first- 
class  dairy  stock.  Herd  numbering  eighty  head. 
F.  H.  OOOKINGHAM . Cherry  Creek,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SWIKTE 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
o  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BABNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


ww  ^  mm  ■  a — Chester  White  and 
fi  11  L?  \  A  I  If  Large  Y orkshire  Boars 
*  hot  h  registered. 

LOUIS  A.  HOLT,  -  -  North  Andover,  Maes 


0. 1.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  N'ne  High-Class  Fall  Boars 
■rm— Booking  orders  for 
Spring  Pigs.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmers  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

HEADY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


LARGE  Enolish  YORKSHIRES— Sows  for  spring  farrowing. 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsbnrg,  N.Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm— 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old^ 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  Chi  na  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

We  speoialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Sows,  unrelated,  Registered  and 
Transferred,  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 


HOGS  and  POUURrETKL’SS 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 
CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE— All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.Y. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N.  Y, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- A 

in  Connecticut.  8ows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  order# 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piourietor,  Marbledaie,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Rorifchiroo  ChoIce  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
UGliVullllCO  Also  White  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  fifteen.  M.  H.  TAYLOR,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Brookside  Berkshires 

Three  choice  yearling  Sows,  also  one  Sow  sired 
by  "Premier  Longfellow,”  and  out  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  "Lord  Premier,”  These  sows  are  all 
bred;  something  nice.  J.  P.  O’HARA,  Moravia, N.Y. 


Reg^  P^  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry  .Writefor 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun  Pa. 


Horses  and  Mules 


AT  STUD 


Will  Be  Held  at  the 

Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  2d,  1912 
BLUE  RIBBON  and  CHAMPION 

Stallions  and  Mares 

Both  BELGIAN  &  PERCHER0NS 

CLOSING  OUT  TO  MAKE  ROOM  FOR  NEW 
IMPORTATIONS. 

Home-bred  Farm  MARE  and  GELDINGS. 
FORTY  head  of  mules  right  from  my  ranch  in 
Kansas.  AU  broken  to  harness;  sold  In  pairs. 
Ago  from  three  to  four  years.  All  will  be  sold. 
Every  one  can  get  what  they  want.  Sale  to  com  ■ 
mence  at  10  A.  M.  sharp.  Come  early  and  make 
your  selections. 

Any  one  interested,  write  for  Catalog.  Any  one 
wanting  any  information,  address  the  proprietor. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 

;ProB.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM,  NEWARK,  OHIO 

Auctioneers 

F .  W,  Andrews  &  Son — Elliott  &  Smith. 

1  GENEREUX  ’’-PERCHERON  STALLION— 

S.  H.  P.  72400  — P.  S.  A.  70493— 
•BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lba.  Black, 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate— $40  with, 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.Y. 

Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs.  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 

Jacks  and  Percherons  ja1!! 

15  colts.  Some  nice  Percheron  Stallions,  Mares, 
Colts  and  Tamworth  Swine.  AU  stook  registered 
or  subject  to  registry.  Write  for  circular  or 
visit  The  Cloverdale  Farms. 

H.  T.  IlltOWN  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN.  Route  1. 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O.. 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown.  O, 

Dogs  and.  Ferrets  | 

pm  I  If  PIIPQ— From  imported  stock.  Females 
UULLIL  I  UIO  cheap.  Nelson  Bros.  Grove  City.  P». 

FERRETS 

for  prices. 


I  am  again,  deaLing  in  rutl  on 
The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


DAlIB.it  cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  £&*  §£ 

ter  Bov,  62729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  BIVEB 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

For  Sale  EEGISTERED  holstein  kriebian  bui,.L8. 

Price  $50  up. 


ready  for  service;  also  calves  from  A.R.O.cowa. 
The  Gates  Homestead  farm,  Chlttsnsogo,  R.y. 


ONTARIO  LUNDE  DeKOL — Large  yearling  registered 
Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lundo  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed— 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  Price  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM . CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

holsteins 


dale  Herd  of 


vge  production,  good  size,  strong 
id  best  individuality.  The  best 


are  bred  for  lari 
constitution,  and 

sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  l_ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  female#. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

Breed  Up— Not  DowirJ?T..?,U£!’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F" 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  *5E 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON.  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS— Two  Bulls,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  15-16th 
pure,  sired  by  Brutus  of  Clover  Hill  (18817),  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  and  choice  Individuals.  $20.00  each, 
crated  for  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also 
two  heifer  calves.  Edgeworth  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wi*. 


Milk  Producers 


for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


COLLINS’  JERSEY  REDS  ARE  PROLIFIC,  WELL  BONED,  EARLY  MATURING 


-  As  J  breed  the  Jersey  Red  hogs  have  no  superior  for  prolificacy,  early  maturity,  economical  growth  and  qualitr 
u  *  ^ *ar0  docile  and  easy  to  handle.  In  the  last  year,  alone,  the  sales  from  my  herd  Increased  41 W  per 
cent,  which  fact  speaks  for  the  satisfaction  my  boars,  sows  and  pigs  are  giving.  Let  me  supply  your  wants.  My 
nogs  will  satisfy  you.  Write  today  for  prices.  J 

_ _ ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  MOORESTOWN.  N.  J. 


Purebred  Registered 

-j,  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Hgy  Dr.  Thomas  Morgan  Rotch  of  Harvard,  the  great- 
flBflft  est  American  authority  on  infant  life,  says:  “Now 
r  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  Holstein  milk  is  ex- 
'  actly  what  we  find  best  for  infant  feeding, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  good  milk  for  anyone  to  drink.” 

You  have  already  seen  the  effect  of  such  teachings  in 
the  growing  demand  for  purebred  Holsteins,  and  you  know 
that  every  year  it  is  harder  to  buy  them.  Bear  In  mind, 
too,  that  the  demand  is  only  started. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets . 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy* 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt* 
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SOILING  CROPS  FOR  MARYLAND  FARMS 

First  year,  rye  and  vetch  or  wheat 
and  vetch,  corn  and  cow  peas  followed 
by  Crimson  clover  sowed  in  corn  at 
last  cultivation.  Second  year,  com¬ 
mencing  in  Spring,  cow  peas  may  be 
sown,  or  Soy  beans,  or  corn  and  Soy 
beans  to  be  followed  by  wheat  and 
vetch  in  the  Fall.  To  conduct  a  rota¬ 
tion  like  the  above  successfully,  a 
farmer  would  necessarily  need  two 
fields  after  the  first  year.  A  rotation 
of  soiling  crops  for  a  Maryland  dairy 
farm  can  best  be  started  in  the  Fall 
by  sowing  either  rye  and  vetch,  or 
wheat  and  vetch.  The  distinction  is 
made  because  of  the  great  diversity  of 
soils.  Poor  soils  may  produce  a  good 
crop  of  rye  and  vetch,  while  they  will 
only  give  a  fair  yield  of  wheat  and 
vetch.  So  in  general,  farmers  who  are 
beginning  with  rather  light  soils  should 
use  the  rye  as  a  nurse  crop  with  the 
vetch,  but  on  the  highly  productive  soils 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  use 
wheat. 

Rye  will  grow  rapidly  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  by  the  20th  of  April  it  will 
be  at  least  18  inches  tall,  and  from  this 
time  on  it  may  be  used  for  soiling, 
until  it  is  mature  enough  to  cut  for  hay, 
Summer  silage  or  to  be  plowed  down 
for  green  manure.  The  proper  stage 
of  maturity  for  cutting  for  hay  would 
generally  come  about  the  third  week  in 
May.  The  rye  and  vetch  do  not  ma¬ 
ture  at  the  same  time,  but  wheat  and 
vetch  do;  so  that  the  latter  combination 
is  more  desirable  provided  the  land  is 
suitable  for  their  growth.  Of  course 
a  small  strip  of  rye  could  be  planted 
for  very  early  Spring  soiling.  The 
wheat  should  be  cut  in  the  soft  dough 
stage  when  used  for  hay.  This  stage 
would  generally  be  about  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  wheat  and  vetch  may 
be  used  for  soiling,  hay,  or  Summer 
silage.  When  the  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved  the  land  should  immediately  be 
prepared  for  corn  and  cow  peas.  The 
corn  and  cow  peas  can  be  sown  in  rows 
with  the  peas  and  corn  dropped  from 
separate  hoppers.  There  are  spouts 
leading  from  each  hopper  that  are  so 
arranged  that  the  corn  and  cow  peas 
may  be  dropped  in  the  same  hill. 

The  corn  and  cow  peas  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  20th  of  June 
and  still  have  ample  time  to  mature  be¬ 
fore  frost  strikes  them  if  an  early  ma¬ 
turing  variety  of  corn  be  planted. 

Learning  will  do  very  well.  This  crop, 
of  corn  and  cow  peas  may  be  used 
either  as  a  soiling  crop  or  stored  away 
for  Winter  silage.  A  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  should  be  sown  after  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn,  which  would 
generally  be  about  the  second  week  in 
August.  This  crop  will  be  partially 

shaded  by  the  corn,  and  in  this  way 

a  very  good  stand  is  generally  secured. 
The  clover  continues  to  grow  until 
freezing  weather  comes,  and  serves  as 
a  great  protection  to  the  soil  during  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  it  grows  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  it  may 
be  used  for  soiling,  cut  for  hay  or 

plowed  down  for  green  manure.  When 
the  clover  has  been  harvested  prepare 
the  field  for  a  Summer  crop.  This  crop 
may  be  cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  or  corn 
and  Soy  beans.  Of  course  the  corn 
and  Soy  beans  should  be  planted  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  corn  and  cow  peas.  But  the 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  should  be 
planted  separately,  and  either  one  will 
grow  on  Maryland  soils,  yielding  a 
highly  nitrogenous  feed  for  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  The  corn  and  Soy  beans  may  be 
used  for  soiling  and  Winter  silage.  If 
either  the  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  are 
planted,  then  they  may  be  used  for  hay, 
soiling,  silage  or  green  manuring.  The 
cow  peas  make  a  good  silage  when 
chopped  up  with  the  corn.  A  bundle 
of  corn,  then  a  sheaf  of  the  peas  will 
give  a  very  good  mixture.  In  regard 
to  plowing  down  the  crop  of  cow  peas 


or  Soy  beans,  it  would  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  the  whole  crop  under,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  a  large  amount 
of  organic  nitrogen  restored  to  the 
soil  even  in  plowing  down  the  stub¬ 
ble.  The  Alabama  Station  found  that 
28%  of  the  nitrogen  was  retained  in 
the  roots  of  the  cow  peas.  In  harvest¬ 
ing  this  last  crop,  the  cycle  of  rotation 
shall  be  complete.  The  new  cycle  is 
begun  again  with  wheat  and  vetch.  A 
rotation  like  the  above  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  because  it  will  enable  a 
farmer  always  to  have  on  hand  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  succulent  nitrogenous  feed  for 
his  dairy  animals.  So  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  growing  all  these  crops  on 
Maryland  soils,  the  dairymen  of  this 
State  can  certainly  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  herds  and  soil  manifold, 
if  they  put  into  practice  a  rotation  of 
soiling  crops  similar  to  the  above. 

F.  E.  ANDERSON. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station 


FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  COLTS. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  feeding  silage 
to  horses.  After  using  silage  for  30 
years,  would  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
if  one  has  colts  or  idle  horses,  a  part 
ration  of  good  silage  is  beneficial  as 
well  as  more  economical.  |As  everyone 
should  know,  the  stomach  of  a  horse  is 
relatively  small,  and  any  radical  change 
in  feed  is  often  dangerous.  One  should 
begin  with  a  small  quantity,  gradually 
increasing  to  a  peck  twice  a  day  for  a 
weanling,  nearly  as  much  again  for 
older  colts,  governed,  of  course,  by  size, 
ability  to  digest,  etc.  This  with  two 
quarts  of  a  mixture  of  crushed  oats  and 
bran,  about  half  and  half  by  weight,  fed 
on  the  silage,  with  all  the  clean  hay  they 
will  eat  at  noon,  wiil,  I  think,  give  you 
good,  healthy,  growing  colts.  One  thing 
should  be  kept  in  mind;  they  must  have 
exercise,  also  free  access  to  salt.  Very 
few  men  seem  to  know  how  to  feed  and 
handle  colts.  Once  in  awhile  one  will 
see  in  some  paper  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  raise  colts  as  any  other  stock,  but  I 
for  one  don’t  believe  it.  They  must  have 
the  constant  care  of  one  who  knows  how 
in  order  to  train  them  to  be  safe  horses, 
able  and  willing  to  do  their  best.  When¬ 
ever  I  see  a  colt  four  or  five  years  old 
driven  with  a  kicking  strap  across  its 
back,  head  pulled  away  out  of  its  natural 
position  with  an  overdrawn  check,  driver 
riding  prepared  to  jump  out  at  any 
minute,  in  fact  with  all  the  appearance 
of  being  afraid  of  his  team,  I  think 
•some  fool  has  had  the  handling  of  that 
particular  colt.  I  never  had  occasion  to 
use  such  things  in  all  my  experience 
with  colts  and  young  horses,  as  I  felt 
quite  sure  that  they  would  not  kick,  no 
matter  what  happened,  as  they  were 
trained,  not  broken,  to  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  me,  enough  so  that  when  any¬ 
thing  happened,  or  they  saw  anything 
they  did  not  understand,  just  a  word 
would  restore  their  nerves  to  normal 
condition.  There  are  several  things  one 
must  understand  before  he  will  be  a 
successful  trainer  of  colts,  but  a  good 
feed,  good  care,  gentleness  with  firm¬ 
ness,  together  with  a  big  lot  of  patience, 
will  help  out  a  whole  lot.  w.  h.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 


A  Milk  Ration. 


Please  give  a  balanced  ration  for  ray 
milch  cows.  I  have  always  fed  300  pounds 
gluten  and  400  pounds  grains  with  good 
results,  but  gluten  being  so  high  we  have 
been  feeding  100  pounds  gluten,  100  pounds 
oil  meal  (old  process),  500  distillers’  grains, 
seven  to  eight  pounds  per  day  per  cow  ;  one 
bushel  good  rich  silage,  and  all  the  peas 
and  oats  or  clover  hay  they  will  eat  at 
noon.  I  am  going  to  substitute  cottonseed 
meal  for  oil  meal.  My  cows  are  not  in  as 
good  condition  as  I  like,  and  are  giving 
only  about  one-lialf  the  milk  they  should. 
What  is  the  matter?  f.  j.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 


Your  ration  probably  figures  out  about  as 
follows : 

Carbo- 

Dry  hydrates 

matter.  Protein,  and  fat. 


Silage,  35  lbs . 

7.35 

.315 

Clover  bay,  12  lbs . . 

10.20 

.816 

Gluten  feed,  1  lb.. 

.90 

232 

Oil  meal,  1  lb . 

.91 

.293 

Distillers’  grains,  5 
lbs . 

4.60 

1.240 

4.515 

4.752 

.099 

.435 


2.7G0 


23.96  2.896  13.211 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :4.5 

In  the  case  of  the  peas  and  oats  hay  the 
ratio  will  be  a  trifle  wider.  Assuming  that 
your  cows  have  fairly  warm  stables,  and  are 
not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  cold  out 
of  doors,  your  ration  conforms  very  closely 
to  the  standard,  and,  other  conditions  being 
favorable,  ought  to  give  good  results.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your 
difficulty  is  due  to  some  other  cause  or 
causes  than  the  feed.  I  am  not  just  sure, 
from  your  letter,  how  you  feed.  The  best 
way  will  be  silage  and  grain  (grain  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  silage)  morning  and  night. 


and  hay  at  noon.  Water  once  or  twice  a  - 
day,  and  at  as  near  the  same  time  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  regularity  in  feeding,  watering  and 
milking  are  important.  Aside  from  incor¬ 
rect  feeding  there  are  many  things  which 
may  interfere  with  milk  production,  such  as 
exposure,  lice,  poor  condition  before  calv¬ 
ing  or  overfeeding  immediately  after,  harsh 
treatment,  frozen  silage,  etc.,  but  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  trouble  1 
in  your  case.  The  addition  of  200  pounds 
of  corn  meal  to  your  grain  mixture  will 
help,  if  your  stables  are  not  warm,  and  if 
other  conditions  are  made  favorable,  will 
help  to  bring  them  back  into  good  flesh. 

c.  L.  m.  ! 


Sorghum  for  Stock  Food. 

I  have  been  raising  sorghum,  for  the  last 
20  years,  have  from  four  to  five  acres  every 
year.  1  find  that  four  acres  of  sorghum 
are  as  good  as  20  of  fodder.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  like  it,  and  do  well  on  it.  I  feed  it 
to  horses  just  as  it  is ;  they  will  eat  every¬ 
thing  clean,  and  do  well  without  much  care 
when  not  at  hard  work.  For  cows  I  put 
sorghum  through  cutting  box,  take  all  the 
seed  off,  as  it  does  no  good  to  cow,  so  hard 
and  small ;  that  I  feed  to  chickens  and  save 
my  seed  for  next  year.  I  give  about  one- 
half  bushel  of  this  cut  sorghum  to  cow 
with  cotton-seed  meal,  bran  and  corn  and 
cob  meal :  they  do  well  on  it,  and  make 
the  nice  yellow  butter.  Hogs  will  do  well 
on  it  when  in  the  fattening  lot ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  relish  to  them.  I  think  that  If 
some  of  the  small  farmers  who  have  their 
feed  to  buy  would  plant  half  an  acre  they 
would  be  astonished  at  what  they  would 
have.  I  have  had  calf  with  cow  three  weeks 
old  that  would  eat  it  with  mother,  and  get 
fat.  As  to  cultivating,  just  the  same  as 
corn ;  I  have  ground  in  fine  shape,  then 
drill  in  thick,  so  as  will  not  grow  too  large 
stalk,  about  May  20  to  June  1 ;  if  planted 
too  soon  in  Spring  it  is  not  so  good,  as 
warm  Fall  will  make  it  woody.  Cutting 
here  is  the  main  thing ;  let  it  get  ripe ;  wait 
till  it  is  dried  in  morning.  In  no  way  do 
I  lay  it  down ;  it  will  mould  if  you  do. 
Stand  it  up  always.  It  will  not  hurt  it  to 
get  frosted  if  ripe  standing,  but  is  better  to 
have  in  shock ;  if  put  up  in  good  shape  and 
ripe  will  be  good  till  Spring.  Young  mules 
will  grow  and  be  fat  on  it  if  they  have 
shelter.  I  do.  not  have  any  amount  to  sow 
to  acre,  just  let  it  run.  I  save  my  own 
seed,  then  know  what  I  get.  In  feeding  to 
stock  start  cautiously  till  they  get  used  to 
it,  or  might  bloat.  R.  G.  p. 

Milton,  Ky. 


Deadly  Gas  in  Silo. 

On  page  340  C.  It.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asks 
for  information  as  to  building  a  silo,  a 
portion  of  it  to  be  10  or  15  feet  under 
ground.  While  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  silos,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  of  carbonic  gas, 
thrown  off  from  the  fermenting  silage, 
gathering  in  the  bottom  of  his  silo ;  this 
would  be  deadly  to  anyone  sinking  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  this  gas  is 
heavier  than  air,  it  must  have  some  vent  to 
drain  off,  which  it  would  do  much  the  same 
as  water  would.  This  gas  is  not  poisonous, 
as  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated,  but 
being  heavier  than  air  it  expels  the  air  from 
the  lungs  of  the  person  surrounded  by  it, 
and  that  person  drowns  much  the  same  as 
if  immersed  in  water.  r.  l.  h. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  printed  this  warning 
several  times,  and  it  should  be  frequently 
repeated.  _ 


Speltz  in  New  York. — I  notice  M. 
N.’s  inquiry  in  regard  to  speltz  on  page 
229.  Our  mill  does  a  lot  of  grinding  for 
the  farmers,  and  several  years  ago  we  had 
quite  a  lot  of  speltz  to  grind.  It  seems 
to  resemble  barley  in  appearance  nearer 
than  oats,  but  compares  with  oats  in  weight. 
The  farmers  who  raised  it,  at  least,  claimed 
to  be  pleased  with  it,  but  I  notice  it  has 
completely  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  could  find  a  single  farmer  In 
our  vicinity  who  raises  it.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  a  pretty  good,  argument  to  stick 
to  oats  or  barley,  or  both.  miller. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Concrete  Floor  in  IIoghouse. — Will 
some  hog  raisers  give  their  experience  with 
a  concrete  floor  in  hoghouse,  both  inside 
and  outside  pens?  e.  v.  s.  i 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  ' 


GARDEN 
TOOLS  from 
The  Garden  State 

EOR  the  best  go  where  the  best  i 
are  made  and  the  best  are 
used— go  to  New  Jersey— the  j 
State  of  excellent  gardens. 

If  you  want  a  garden  tOoL 
of  superiority  buy  an 

iron  Am 

made  at  Grenloch,  New 
Jersey,  the  source  of  good 
garden  tools. 

,  Our  No.  6  is  a  com- 
„  bined  Hill  Seeder,  Prill 
Seeder,  Single  W  heel  Hoe 
.  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

All  changes  quickly  and 
easily  made.  It  per¬ 
forms  every  garden 
operation  between 
plowing  and  harvest- 
ing.  except  spray. 

.  ing,  Can  be  pnr- 
ren>ooh  chased  in  simplest  v 
form  and  attachments  added  as  MjP  'V? 
needed.  We  have  the  sprayers,  v 
too.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Iron  Age  No.  6.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  special  booklets.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm,  garden  and 
orchard  tools. 


Phila. 


BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102  J  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Y/a 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

Ton’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  thiB 
Oreencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  nave  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  botli  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

doe*  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
so w  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar- 
anteeit  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factorv-save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rile  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  yon  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLEB  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


THIS  is  a  high  grade  '■ool  for  the  high  grade  farmer. 

Sow  your  grass  seed  when  you’re  ready.  Never  mind 
the  wind.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
If  you.r  dealer  does  not  handle  the  STAR,  write  to 

STAR  SEEDER  CO.,  Box  R,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for"  $15. 95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  ba.nbb°rVg0e7Sn.  y. 
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One  Nan  with  this  One -Nan  Outfit 

Can  Milk  45  Cows  in  One  Hour 


Mr.  Dairyman:- 


Here 


is  a 


real 


god-send  for  you. 

Here  is  freedom  from  worry;  independence  from  unreliable, 
shiftless  workmen  and  high-cost  hand  labor. 

Here  is  a  clear  extra  profit  of  $300  to  $1,000  per  year  from  your  herd, 
with  all  the  disagreeable  features  of  dairying  eliminated — all  the  risk  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  “hired  help”  overcome — the  milking  time  cut  in  half, 
and  the  opportunity  to  double  your  present  capacity  at  no  extra  labor  expense. 

THE  SHARPLES  MILKER 

does,  in  a  single  hour  with  the  care  of  one  man,  more  milking  than  five  men 
can  do  in  the  same  time.  Think  of  it!  One  man  milking  a  herd  of  50  cows  in  just  a  little 
more  than  an  hour,  or  half  that  number  in  one-half  the  time.  What  a  saving  in  time — in 
labor  and,  in  addition,  the  assurance  of  perfectly  clean  milk ,  free  from  stable  air  and  bacteria. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  prove  all  this  right 
on  your  own  farm.  This  wonderful  machine 

Takes  All  the  Drudgery  Out  of  the 

Dairying  Business 

Makes  short,  pleasant  work  of  the  hardest,  most  disagreeable  and  most 

expensive  part  of  your  business.  If  you  have  not  already  considered  installing  this  great  money 
and  labor-saving  outfit,  it  is  either  because  you  have  not  fully  realized  how  many  dollars  you  are 
losing,  or  possibly  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  practical,  simple  and  success¬ 
ful  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  is  in  actual  use  in  a  dairy  like  your  own. 

Why  the  Largest,  Most  Successful  Dairy¬ 
men  Are  Installing  the  Sharpies  Milker 


We  want  you  to  know  why  such  leading  dairy¬ 
men  as  Henry  Fielden,  Manager  Brandford  Farms, 
Groton,  Conn.;  W.  W.  Blake  Arkcoll,  Manager 
White  Horse  Farm,  Paoli,  Pa.,  and  many  others 
enthusiastically  endorse  this  wonderful  milker.  We 
wantyou  to  know  just  how  perfectly  it  doesthe  work; 
how  gently  it  treats  the  cow;  how  “the  teat  cup  with 
the  upward  squeeze”  quiets  the  animal,  makes  her 
“give  down”  all  her  milk  readily;  how  it  actually 
inceases  the  flow  of  milk  because  it  handles  her  so  much 
more  quietly  and  gently  than  any  human  being  can.  The 
animal  fears  no  pinching  of  the  teats,  no  abuse,  no  injury 
of  any  sort.  She  stands  perfectly  contented — relaxing  her 
entire  nervous  system. 


We  want  you  to  know  how  soothingly  the 
Sharpies  Milker  draws  the  milk  from  the  udder; 
how  quickly  it  does  its  work;  how  clean  it  milks — 
cleaner  than  human  hands  can  possibly  do  it. 
The  strippings  from  five  cows  after  using  the 
Sharpies  Milker  will  not  average  over  one  pint. 
There  is  no  waste.  It  is  very  simple.  Has  few 
parts;  is  not  complicated  to  handle;  practically 
nothing  to  get  out  of  vsrder;  has  few  parts  to  wash 
and  they  are  all  open  and  easily  cleaned.  It  allows  no  bam 
air  to  enter  the  bucket  during  the  operation — does  not 
pump  barn  air  through  the  milk  bucket  as  other  ma¬ 
chines  do.  Produces  milk  of  lowest  bacterial  content, 
ar.d,  most  important  of  all,  it  cannot  possibly  injure  the 
animal. 


Read  These  Unsolicited  Letters 
from  Prominent  Dairymen 

Branford  House  and  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  Oct.  7, 1911. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co,,  West  Chester,  Penn. 

Dear  Sirs:— It  will  no  doubt  interest  you  to  know 
with  what  CTeat  success  we  are  doing  the  milking  of  our  cows 
since  installing  The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker.  We  have  four 
men  at  work  on  this  work — two  men  operating  the  machines  and 
two  carrying  away  the  milk.  Each  man  handles  five  units,  and 
together  milk  eighty-six  cows  in  from  fifty-seven  minutes  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  We  keep  accurate  record  of  each  cow's  milk 
production,  and  we  find  our  cows  doing  as  well  being  milked  by 
machine  as  they  did  when  milked  by  hand.  The  cows  take  tha 
machine  readily,  and  seem  to  be  very  much  more  contented  than 
when  being  milked  by  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  that  we  have  ever  made  on  this  farm. 

(Signed)  HENRY  FIELDEN,  S opt. 

_  _  _r  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1911. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  not  had  any  injurious  effects  on  the 
cows  from  using  your  Mechanical  Milker  for  133-^  months.  As 
far  as  we  can  determine,  the  cows  have  maintained  their  usual 
flow  and  for  full  period.  We  have  had  no  udder  trouble  which 
we  could  trace  to  the  machine,  or  that  was  aggravated  by  it.  Wa 
have  missed  only  one  milking  since  installing  it,  Sept.  12, 
1910,  and  that  was  last  week,  through  repairing  it.  We  woula 
not  want  to  bo  without  the  machine. 

(.Signed)  SEARS  &  HOWELL. 

,  Chester,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1911. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

“It  seems  to  be  entirely  comfortable  to  the  cows,  in  fact,  our 
cows  are  in  much  better  condition  now  than  they  wore  when  tha 
milker  was  started  about  two  months  ago,  and  the  quantity  of  tho 
milk  has  increased  about  ten  per  cent.  Our  experience  with  the 
milker  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.-  Its  saving  of  labor  is,  of 
course,  self  apparent,  and  its  cleanliness  unquestioned.  Altogeth¬ 
er,  I  regard  it  as  about  the  most  satisfactory  investment  about  my 
dairy.”  Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  HON.  WM.  C.  SPROUL. 


“The  Teat  Cup  With  the 
Upward  Squeeze ** 

If  you  have  watched 
various  milkers  you 
have  noticed  that  they 
are  built  on  either  the 
“continual  suction”  or 
“pulsating  suction”  plan. 

In  either  case,  while  the 
milk  is  being  drawn  from 
the  teat  the  blood  is 
drawn  down,  too,  and  the 
teats  become  swollen, 
congested,  feverish.  The 
Sharpies  Mechanical 
Fig- 1  Milker  is  the  only  milking  Fig.  2 
machine  in  the  world  that  has  “the  patented 
Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze.”  Notice 
the  illustrations.  See  how  the  blood  is  gently 
pressed  back  up  out  of  the  teat  by  compressed 
air  (Fig.  2)  after  milk  has  been  drawn — the  one 
feature  that  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  success  and  failure  of 
all  milking  machines.  That’s 
why  the  most  progressive 
dairymen  in  the  United 
States  use  and 
endorse  The 
Sharpies  Me¬ 
chanical  Milker. 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon — Send  for  Free  Catalog  E  Today 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  will  put  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  in  your  dairy  and 
guarantee  it  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  no  sale.  You  take  no  risk  whatever.  We 
prove  it  does  the  work  to  your  satisfaction.  We  give  you  ample  time  for  trial.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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THE  WICKED  HEN  FLEA, 

There  is  a  bug  that  seems  to  be  infesting 
our  henhouses,  and  if  it  punishes  the  hens 
as  it  does  one  poor  human  who  has  felt 
the  effects  of  the  bite  it  must  be  quite  a 
serious  injury  to  them.  The  bug  (if  bug 
it  can  be  called)  looks  like  a  flea,  such  as 
arc  on  dogs,  perhaps  a  little  larger.  We 
noticed  them  last  Fall  when  spraying  the 
houses  with  lime,  and  although  we  have 
not  noticed  them  all  Winter  they  are  here 
again,  and  I  feel  very  anxious  to  find  a 
remedy,  as  lime  seems  to  have  done  no 
good.  Would  that  cyanide  acid  (I  forget  the 
name  of  the  acid)  formula  be  the  best 
thing?  I  know  the  deadly  nature  of 
cyanide,  having  used  it  in  photography 
years  ago,  but  fear  I  shall  find  it  diflicult 
to  get  a  supply.  Would  fumigating  the 
houses  with  sulphur  be  of  any  use?  If 
the  cyanide  is  the  best  will  you  tell  me 
where  to  find  the  formula?  s.  c.  H. 

Abington,  Mass. 

Judging  from  the  description  in  the 
foregoing  letter  of  the  “bug”  found 
in  the  poultry  houses,  I  should  say  that 
it  was  the  hen  flea;  and  there  would 
be  very  little  doubt  of  this  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  hen  flea  has 
been  found  in  this  country,  up  to  this 
time,  but  once.  The  hen  flea  is  a  well- 
known  pest  in  Europe,  but  so  far,  we 
have  been  practically  free  from  it  in 
America.  It  would  prove  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  “bug-man”  if  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  real  hen  flea. 

Fortunately,  like  other  fleas,  the  hen 
fleas  are  only  temporary  parasites. 
They  attack  the  fowls  usually  at  night, 
but  leave  them  during  the  day  and  re¬ 
main  about  the  poultry  houses.  The 
irritating  punctures  of  the  fleas  cause 
restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep  among 
the  fowls  at  night.  In  addition,  the 
loss  of  blood,  where  fleas  are  abundant, 
causes  quite  a  serious  drain  on  the 
fowls.  One  should  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  life  history  and  habits 
of  the  fleas  to  fight  them  intelligently. 
The  adult  fleas  lay  their  pearly-white 
eggs  in  the  nests  chiefly,  but  often  on 
the  floor  among  the  dirt.  Here  they 
hatch  into  slender  white,  worm-like 
larvae  that  live  upon  the  debris  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  house.  In 
a  few  weeks  these  become  full-grown 
and  make  a  cocoon  inside  of  which  they 
change  to  a  pupa.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  this  pupa  changes  to  the  adult 
flea.  To  control  this  pest  and  the  mites 
and  lice  that  occur  on  fowls,  the  poul¬ 
try  house  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  perches,  nests,  etc.,  can  be  readily 
removed,  thus  leaving  four  bare  walls 
and  the  floor.  By  this  means,  most  of 
the  cracks  and  crevices  in  which  these 
pests  hide  are  exposed ;  and,  besides, 
there  are  no  obstructions  to  prevent  one 
from  reaching  all  parts  of  the  house. 
The  perches  and  nest  boxes  may  be 
treated  before  they  are  returned  to 
their  places. 

The  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the 
walls  and  floor  with  pure  kerosene  oil, 
putting  on  an  abundance  of  it  and 
forcing  it  into  all  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  walls  and  floor.  After 
this  treatment  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed,  at  least  inside. 
The  perches  and  nests  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  of  all  droppings,  dust, 
and  straw  and  then  treated  with  boiling 
hot  water  or  fairly  soaked  with  kero^ 
sene  oil  and  then  whitewashed.  Onq 
or  two  thorough  treatments  of  this 
kind  ought  to  clean  up  the  fleas.  Some¬ 
times  these  pests  may  breed  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  building.  If  the  poultry  house 
joins  a  stable,  hog  pen,  or  other  build¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  moved  some  distance 
away.  glenn  w.  herrick. 

OPEN  VS.  CLOSED  FRONT  HENHOUSE. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the  American 
hen  when  poultrymen  learn  to  recognize 
the  element  of  adaptability  in  housing  and 
arrange  their  henhouses  to  accommodate 
the  comfort  of  the  flock  according  to  the 
varied  needs  of  the  season.  Do  we  not 
regulate  the  amount  of  fresh  air  coming 
into  our  own  homes  according  to  our  com¬ 
fort?  Why  should  we  make  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule  of  either  open  or  closed  front  hen¬ 
houses,  to  remain  unchanged  throughout 
the  year?  The  proper  housing  of  fowls  is  a 
matter  of  seasons,  of  location  north  or 
south,  and  in  some  instances  of  localities. 
Because  the  open-front  house  proved  a 
success  with  its  originator  near  Boston, 
does  not  prove  its  universal  adaptability. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  ex¬ 
tremists,  either  in  housing,  feeding  or  any 
other  point  of  management.  The  Tolman 
house  was  choke- fronted,  so  proportioned 
that  in  the  heavy  air  near  the  sea  it  war 
nractically  free  from  draughts.  In  New 
England  we  have  no  chilling  south  winds, 
but  put  even  a  house  correct  according  to 
our  eastern  location  out  into  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  a  freezing  south  wind  is  a 
very  usual  accompaniment  to  the  cold  spells 
of  Winter,  and  an  open-front  building  for 
any  living  animal  proves  a  misfit. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  a  magazine  article 
by  John  Burroughs  in  which  he  advocated 
adapting  the  style  of  architecture  for  human 
dwellings  according  to  the  immediate  local¬ 
ity  ;  if  of  stone,  then  of  that  description  of 
stone  indigenous  to  surrounding  country, 
and  for  each  location  a  general  modifica¬ 
tion  of  plan  to  harmonize  the  structure 
with  its  immediate  surroundings.  All  this 
was  to  conserve  artistic  effect.  It  is  my 
own  contention  that  no  architectural  plan 
can  be  consistently  drawn  without  taking 
into  account  the  points  of  compass,  direc¬ 


tion  of  drainage,  character  of  soil,  and 
what  is  of  paramount  importance,  the  so¬ 
cial  condition  or  rather  the  industrial  life 
of  the  family  to  occupy  the  same.  Yet 
how  many  professional  architects  need  to 
know  any  other  specifications  than  cost  and 
architectural  style,  with  the  result  that  we 
seldom  see  a  building  that  fulfills  a  high 
ideal  in  all  its  appointments?  The  success¬ 
ful  housing  of  poultry  is  the  summing  up 
of  many  elements  generally  overlooked  by 
the  average  builder.  We  are  speaking  now 
of  a  single  feature — that  of  the  relation  of 
the  henhouse  to  the  outer  air.  I  am  a 
consistent  believer  in  planning  a  building 
to  make  it  as  air  tight  as  possible  for  cold 
weather  emergencies,  and  as  open  for  Sum¬ 
mer  as  a  horse  shed.  This  can  be  best 
arranged  by  means  of  two  compartments, 
which  may  be  made  into  one  by  opening  a 
connecting  door.  Make  one  room  as  warm 
as  building  paper  and  shingled  walls  and 
roof  can  make  it,  with  very  little  window 
space,  and  that  double-glazed,  placing  the 
droppings  platform  high,  allowing  about 
two  feet  between  the  same  and  the  over¬ 
head  ceiling  to  insure  warmth  to  the  roost¬ 
ing  flock.  The  other  room  may  best  ad¬ 
join  on  the  south  side,  containing  much 
window  space  that  will  allow  of  glass,  mus¬ 
lin  or  wire  netting,  according  to  the  season 
or  needs  of  the  day.  This  connecting  door 
is  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  will  stand 
open  most  of  the  time.  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter.  A  laying  hen  is  a  comfortable  hen, 
and  vice  versa.  The  house  I  have  broadly 
outlined  may  be  planned  to  suit  any  size 
of  flock,  or  the  same  extended  east  and 
west  to  any  length.  It  represents  the  needs 
of  the  extreme  North ;  and  the  further 
south  wo  go  the  less  the  need  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  cold.  I  should  suppose  the 
open-front  as  designed  by  Mr.  Tolman 
would  fit  the  latitude  of  Maryland  to  a 
nicety.  But  a  long  building  with  contin¬ 
uous  air  circulation  and  open  front  for 
Winter  is  a  draughty  affair,  and  challenges 
directly  the  principles  of  correct  housing. 
Adapt  the  building  to  the  climate,  and 
avoid  costly  errors.  f.  w.  proctor. 


THE  “OPEN  FRONT”  POULTRY  HOUSE. 
Finds  It  “The  Only  Way.” 

I  note  that  on  page  299  you  put  the 
question  of  open-front  poultry  houses  up 
to  your  readers  for  discussion.  I  wish  to 
report  that  I  have  used  open-front  houses 
during  the  past  three  years  with  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  My  houses  are  of  the  Tol¬ 
man  type  and  open  all  of  the  time.  No 
curtains  for  me,  they  are  a  nuisance  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  for 
our  cold  Maine  Winters  the  open-front 
house,  properly  constructed,  cannot  bo 
beaten.  It  has  been  my  experience,  and  the 
experience  of  many  others  in  my  locality, 
that  the  fowls  wrill  produce  more  eggs  and 
be  much  less  likely  to  freeze  comb  or  wattles 
when  housed  in  the  Tolman  houses  than 
when  housed  in  houses  of  the  closed  type. 
I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  the  open-front 
houses  give  better  results  than  those  of 
the  curtain  type,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  give  less  bother.  One  thing 
against  curtain  houses  is  that  the  curtains 
are  often  down  when  they  should  be  up, 
and  sometimes  up  when  they  should  be 
down.  Again,  they  are  many  nights  when 
the  poultryman  doesn’t  know  whether  to 
drop  the  curtains  or  not.  With  the  open 
house  one  can  go  to  bed  at  night,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  weather,  knowing  that  every 
thing  is  all  right  and  the  fowls  comfortable. 
You  ask  where  the  open  house  fails.  I  have 
found  that  during  extremely  hot  weather 
such  as  we  had  on  July  4  last  year  (over 
100°  F.  in  the  shade)  the  open  houses  were 
much  hotter  than  any  other  kind  that  I 
have,  although  I  had  door  and  window 
wide  open  in  addition  to  the  front.  But 
this  is  not  an  important  objection  to  me, 
because  during  hot  weather  my  fowls  have 
ample  shelter  in  their  yards.  Some  might 
object  to  them  on  the  ground  that  snow 
will  sometimes  blow  into  them.  During  the 
present  Winter  I  have  housed  six  pens  in 
open  houses  and  to  date  of  this  writing 
(March  7)  snow  has  come  into  them  but 
twice,  about  six  or  eight  bushels  in  all  for 
all  the  houses.  On  one  of  those  two  oc¬ 
casions  I  know  that  the  snow  blew  into  a 
house  of  the  curtain  front  type  equally  as 
badly.  Whether  it  did  on  the  other  oc¬ 
casion  I  cannot  say.  If  there  are  any  fur¬ 
ther  objections  to  my  open  houses  I  have 
failed  to  find  them.  h.  w.  lorinq. 

Maine. 

kITSCLMAM  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Bare 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1%  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  *1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


Makes  accurate,  thorough  cultivation  possible 
where  no  other  cultivator  can  bo  used.  A  slight 
pressure  on  the  foot  lover  moves  pangs  and 
wheels  simultaneously  to  right  or  lelt  at  will 
of  operator.  Plants  out  of  line  and  end 
hills  easily  dodged.  Same  principle  makes  it  a 

Perfect  Hillside  Worker  « 

All  done  by  horsepower.  Any  boy  old  enough 
to  drive  a  team  can  run  the  Krans.  Adjusts 
instantly  for  width  of  row  and  depth  of  shovel 
without  stopping  team.  High  and  low  wheel, 
pivot-axle,  pivot-gang  and  hammock-seat  gives 
a  Kraus  exactly  suited  to  YOUK  work.  Light 
draft.  105  types  to  choose  from,  all 

BUILT  FOR  WEAR  AND  WORK 

Two  horse  walkers,  garden  cultivators  and 
rollers  also.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Th.  Kraiu,  but 
don't  let  him  sell  you  something  said  to  be 
‘•just  as  good.”  Our  64  p.  catalog  is  free  and 
will  save  you  money.  Write  for  it. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
,DEPT.  23  AKRON.  0.^, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 


. . . *' 
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r.  Opt _ _ _ 

without  assistance  orstopping.  Adds  beauty,  value, 
safety  and  convenience  to  any  home  and  is 
approved  by  Government  for  Rural  Routes. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO.,  29  West  Huron  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  it  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

All  No.  9  Wire  EH 

Write  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sampleand  direct -from- 
factory  price.  Write 


Knot  can't  slip 


BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Maunee  St., 
Adrian,  Michigan. 


Don’t  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Heavily  galvanized. Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal¬ 
ers’ profits.  Catalog  free. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  332  ,  DECATUR,  IRQ. 


Poultry  Fence 

60  K§B“  30c.  A  ROD 

Other  heights  In  proportion.  The 
spacing  between  the  line  wires  Is 
graduated  from  to  6inches,  and 
this  style  makes  an  ideal  combined 

Poultry  and  Stock  Fonco.  Write  for 
Free  Catalog  showing  many  styles. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  263  Winchester,  Indiana. 


k'.T4J.l\Li'A41.UK',V' 

Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  160  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
bargain  I’rlecs: 

13  eenta  per  Rod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Drown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


. . 


Put MiurHome Behind  A 
REPUBLIC  FENCE 


The  fence  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  home  as  the  porch 
—  the  gate  is  your  front  door:  it  gives  the  visitor  or 
passer-by  his  first  impression  and  tells  whether  you  are 
proud  of  your  home  or  slovenly  and  careless  about  it. 

Put  your  home  behind  a 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

and  put  yourself  among  the  most  discriminating  home 
owners  of  the  country. 

The  Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co.  is  one  of  the  big 
concerns  of  the  country — and  its  growth  is  due  solely 
to  the  merits  of  its  product.  We  stand  behind  our  fence 
and  guarantee  every  foot  of  it  to  be  perfect  and  to  ful¬ 
fill  every  promise  and  statement  we  make — when 
you  buy  from  us  you  are  sure  of  big 
value  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Republic  Tubular  Steel  Farm  Gates 

are  built  for  a  lifetimeof  the  hardest  service — light  but 
strong.  Books  free— write  today.  Also  ask  for  any 
advice  you  need  about  how  to  make  your  grounds  more 
beautiful. 

Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co. 
2lt  Republic  St.  __  North  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Let  me  ship  the  gates  you  need  for  60  days 
free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  550  to 
$250  on  your  gate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof— wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates  — _  ,  , 

cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar  I 
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INARMS  fenced  with  steel 

-*■  have  practically  no  waste. 
Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 

grown  the  country  over — bring  dol¬ 
lars  from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.  See  the  nearest  dealer  in 
American  Fence. 


American  fence 

is  made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint  (patented),  a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist¬ 
ing.  Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity — three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


/I 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  **  American  Fence 
Pews’*  also  book  “How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,”  profusely  illustrated,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  farmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to 
enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm. 
Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vico  Pres.  A  Gen.  Sales 
Agt.,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  SI.  $  New  York, 
30  Church  St.  5  Denver;  U.  8.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  March  23,  1912. 

BUTTKlt 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 30  @  .31 

Good  to  Ob o ice . 26  @  .29 

Lower  Grades . 23  ©  .25 

Storage . 25  ©  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 28  ©  .29 

Common  to  Good . 23  @  .27 

Factory . 22  ©  .25 

Packing  8tock . 21  ©  .23 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  29  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 24  ©  .26 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 18  ©  20 

Western,  best . 23  ©  .24 

Under  grades . .18  ©  .20 

Checks  and  dirties . .16  ®  .18 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 1816®  .19 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  .17 

6klms . 08  @  .15 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.25  ©  4.80 

Medium .  4.00  ©  4.40 

Pea .  4.00  @  4.50 

Yellow  Eye .  4.00  a  4.05 

Bed  Kidney . 4.25  ©  4.70 

White  Kidney .  5.80  @  6.85 

Lima,  California . 6.75  ©  6.80 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 53  ®  .55 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .46 

Pacific  Coast . 41  ©  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 83  @  .88 

FBESU  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl .  2.25  ®  4.50 

Spitzenburg  . 2.25  @  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  00 

Baldwin .  2.00  ®  4.00 

Greening .  2.25  ©  4.00 

King .  2.25  ra  4.00 

Gano .  2.75  @  3.25 

York  Imperial .  2.00  @  3.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5.00  ra  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  7.60  ra  9.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.. qt . 20  @  .65 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 10  ©  .1014 

Common  to  good . 07  ©  .09 

Chops .  02  ©  .0214 

Raspberries . 27  ©  .29 


VEGETA  BLKS 


Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.25 

Maine,  bng .  3.50 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  1.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00 

Fla  ,  new,  bbl .  6.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bn.  drum .  6.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 2.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 3.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50 

New.  100  bunches .  2.50 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton . 50.00 

Red,  ton . 25.00 

New,  bbL  crate .  3.25 

Caulitiowers,  Cal.,  case .  2.50 

Fla.,  bkt .  .  2.00 

Kale,  bkt . 60 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.25 

Lettuce, >-6-bbl.  bkt . 2.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  3.00 

White,  bu .  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50 

Peas.  8outhem,  bu . 2.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  6.00 

String  BeaDs,  bu .  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  LOO 

Squasn,  Hubbard,  bbl .  1  25 

New,  bu .  2. U0 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.25 

White,  bbl..  .  ...  1.25 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  .50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.00 

No.  2,  doz . 75 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

Lettuce,  doz . 50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2-50 

Rhubarb,  doz . 60 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

“  Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters . 

Capons,  7  to  9  lbs . 

Smaller  sizes . 

Fowls . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Geese . 

Squabs,  doz . 


.12 

.16 

.09 

.16 

.9 

.15 

.40 

.19 

.14 

.35 

.25 

.16 

.26 

.21 

.15 

.15 

.13 

1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


© 

3.75 

ra 

3.75 

@ 

3.00 

© 

6  75 

@ 

7.00 

© 

1.90 

ra 

9.00 

® 

6.50 

© 

4.00 

ra 

2.35 

® 

4.00 

©56  00 

©35.00 

© 

4.00 

® 

2.75 

© 

2.75 

© 

1.00 

© 

3.75 

© 

1.50 

ra 

3.75 

® 

2.75 

© 

3.00 

© 

5.00 

© 

8.00 

ra 

3.50 

ra 

3.00 

ra 

1.50 

<a 

3.00 

© 

1.75 

ra 

1.76 

© 

3.00 

© 

2.50 

© 

1.37 

@ 

.90 

© 

.20 

© 

.75 

@ 

.35 

© 

3.50 

© 

.90 

© 

.13 

« 

.17 

© 

.10 

© 

.17 

© 

.10 

© 

.20 

© 

.50 

@ 

.21 

© 

.18 

© 

.40 

@ 

.28 

@ 

.21 

© 

.27 

.22 

© 

.16 

@ 

.22 

© 

.16 

© 

5.25 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 24.00  @  26.00 

No.  3 . 21.00  ra  23.00 

Clover  Mixed . 20.00  @  24  00 

Clover . 20.00  ra  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . >7.00  <d  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 12.00  ra  14. U0 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6  00  ®  7  75 

Bulls . 4.00  IS)  5.75 

Cows .  2.00  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 6.50  %  9.75 

Cntls . 4.50  ra  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.00  ©  4.50 

Lambs .  7.00  ©  8.00 

Hogs .  6  25  @  7.75 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11  @  .12 

Common  to  good . 09  @  .10 

Buttermilks . 06  @  .07 

Lambs,  bothouse,  head .  4.00  ®  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 081£@  .09 

Heavy . 06)6®  .07 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.18  ra  ... 

No. 2,  Red .  1.06  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.12  ©  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ra  .79 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  ©  .62 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  ©  .96 

Barley,  choice .  1.25  ®  1 .35 

MILL  FEED — Oa i;  Lots 

Spring  Bran,ton .  28  90  ©  29.50 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  ©  32.00 

Red  Dog .  32.00  ©  33.00 

Hominy  Chop .  30.00  ©  31.00 

Linseed  Meal . .  39.60  @  40.00 

Corn  Meal .  31.00  ©  32.00 


COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  10.65 

Middling  Gulf .  10.90 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  9.90 

Good  Middling .  10.55 


Milk  is  sold  and  delivered  at  the  houses 
at  seven  cents  per  quart  through  the  year. 
Butter  (dairy)  is  now  selling  at  40  cents 
per  pound;  eggs,  33  cents  per  dozen.  Stable 
manure  brings  .$2.50  to  $3  per  cord.  It  is 
sold  by  the  cord,  not  by  the  ton.  c.  f. 

Brunswick,  Me. 


BOSTON  MARKET. 

Produce  in  Boston  market  is  as  the  rule 
scarce  and  high,  although  apples  do  not 
move  as  freely  or  bring  as  good  prices  as 
some  expected.  Potatoes  are  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  supply.  Maine  stock  brings  $2.50 
to  $2.60  per  bag ;  imported  stock  sells  in 
barrel  packages  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Sweets, 
per  basket,  $1.75  to  $2.  Onions  in  fair 
supply,  and  demand  limited  because  of  high 
cost ;  native,  .$4  to  $4.50  per  100  pounds ; 
Spanish,  $4  to  $4.50  per  crate.  Squash  in 
good  supply  and  prices  low  at  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  for  turban  and  Hubbard.  Cabbage 
very  high  and  short  at  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  barrel.  Savoy,  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel ; 
red,  $1.25  per  box  for  natives.  Florida  cab¬ 
bage  brings  $4  per  crate.  Celery,  native, 
$5  per  dozen ;  California,  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Cucumbers  are  higher,  bringing  from  $12 
to  $15  for  box  of  100  for  fancy  stock ;  let¬ 
tuce,  $1  per  box.  Tomatoes  are  at  highest 
point  in  years,  bringing  75  cents  per  pound 
for  native  hothouse,  and  $5  per  crate  for 
Florida  stock.  Native  hothouse  rhubarb 
brings  eight  to  nine  cents  per  pound.  Roots 
are  getting  short  and  bring  good  prices. 
Rutabaga  turnips,  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel ; 
white  egg,  85  cents  to  $1  a  box ;  purple-top 
flats,  65  to  90  cents  per  box ;  beets,  $1  to 
$1.35  per  box;  parsnips,  $1.50  per  box; 
carrots,  $1  per  box ;  spinach,  Southern  $5 
to  $6  per  barrel ;  kale,  Southern,  $1.75  per 
barrel.  Native  hothouse  beet  greens,  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  dandelions,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per 
bushel,  and  radishes,  $1.50  per  box. 

Apples  still  in  good  supply  with  exports 
improving ;  some  Kings  and  Baldwins  $5  for 
best  grades  per  barrel ;  $2.50  to  $4  for 
other  grades ;  Greenings,  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  barrel;  sweets,  $3  to  $4  per 
barrel ;  native  box  stock,  90  cents  to  $1.50 ; 
Western  box  stock,  $2  to  $2.75.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  $8  to  $9.50  per  barrel,  $3  to  $3.50  per 
bushel  crate ;  strawberries  from  Florida,  35 
to  50  cents  per  box. 

Meats  of  all  kinds  are  held  stiff  for  Len¬ 
ten  season.  Live  hogs  bring  6%  cents  per 
pound;  dressed,  7V6  to  eight  cents.  Lambs 
short  and  higher  at  seven  cents  live  weight ; 
best  dressed,  11  cents  per  pound ;  others, 
eight,  nine  and  10  cents  per  pound.  Veal 
more  plentiful  at  eight  to  nine  cents  per 
pound  live  weight  for  best  grade,  and  live 
to  7%  cents  per  pound  for  others;  dressed 
veal,  10  to  14  cents,  according  to  quality. 
Beef  stays  about  the  same,  best  steer  beef 
alive,  seven  cents  per  ponud  ;  others,  5  %  to 
6%  cents  per  ponnd  ;  cow  beef,  2%  to  four 
cents  live  weight  per  pound  :  dressed  steer 
beef,  11  to  14  cents  wholesale  per  pound; 
common  beef,  eight  and  10  cents  per  pound. 
Turkeys,  20  and  22  cents  per  pound  whole¬ 
sale  ;  best  dressed  chickens,  20  to  28  cents 
per  pound;  fowls,  15  to  18  cents  per  pound; 
live  fowls,  15  cents  per  pound;  live  chick¬ 
ens,  14  to  16  cents  per  pound  ;  roosters,  11 
cents.  Hay,  best  horse  hay,  $26  to  $27.50 
per  ton  ;  second  quality,  $22.50  to  $25  per 
ton ;  cheapest  grades,  $18  to  $20  per  ton. 
Cornmeal,  $29  per  ton  ;  bran,  $30.50  to 
$30.75  per  ton  ;  mixed  feed,  $33  per  ton ; 
cottonseed.  $31  per  ton  ;  gluten,  $32.40  per 
ton.  A.  E.  p. 


Buy  the  Time-Tried 

John  Deere 

No.  9 
Planter 

Get  Real  Accuracy  of  Drop  Combined  with 
Simplicity  and  Reliability 


AYORE  No.  9  Com  Planters  are  in  use  than 

X  any  other  three  makes  combined.  This  is 
a  bare  fact  and  in  no  sense  a  boast.  Farmers 
everywhere  praise  the  work  of  this  planter. 

They  know  from  experience,  how  accurately 
it  drops  the  corn,  how  easy  it  is  on  the  team, 
how  quickly  it  can  be  changed  to  a  drill,  how 
surely  it  operates  and  how  durably  it  is  built. 

That's  why  it  “stays  put.”  That’s  why  you 
can  depend  on  it.  That’s  why  you  should  buy 
it.  It’s  worth  is  fully  proven. 

Devices  that  change  the  drop  “theoretically” 
are  of  no  benefit,  if  the  drop  itself  is  not  accu¬ 
rate  and  positive.  They  only  cause  loss  and 
disappointment. 


D.  33. 


Better  stick  to  the  machine  that  you  can 
depend  on  for  accuracy.  Better  buy  the  planter 
that  you  know  will  do  the  business.  Then  you 
don't  have  to  worry.  Then  you  don’t  have  to 
replant.  Then  you  don’t  lose  the  price  of  two 
or  three  planters  by  getting  a  poor  stand. 

The  No.  9  is  built  by  planter  specialists,  in  a 
specially  equipped  plant — not  as  a  side  line  in 
some  buggy,  pump,  or  plow  factory. 

Write  for  our  latest  book  “MORE  AND 
BETTER  CORN.”  Contains  all  the  vital 
facts  about  seed  corn,  practical  hints  on  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed  bed  and  information  of  value 
to  every  farmer.  It  is  mailed  FREE.  To  be 
sure  to  get  the  right  book 
ask  for  Package  Number 


John  Deere  Plow  Company  :  Moline,  Illinois 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  Institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  In  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  C0„  Box  C,  Unadilla, N.Y. 


THE  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  tor  dairy  or 
cattle  foeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
result*  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  sila.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  feature!  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Rose  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explain*  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  XV.  Ross  Co.(Est,  1850) 
Boxl3  8PKIH6F1ELD,  OHIO 


There  isn’t  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  paint  you 
have  bought  AFTER  you  have  bought  it  and  used  it 


Then  if  you  have  gone  wrong  in  your  selection,  it  is  too 
late;  the  mischief  is  done. 

While  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  paint — in  its  covering, 
its  protecting  and  its  enduring  qualities,  still  there  is  no 
gamble  in  buying  paint. 

A  little  investigation  will  teach  you  that  among  paint 
manufacturers  there  is  one  that  stands  out  as  the  pioneer  in 
this  country — one  that  has  been  making  paints  and  var¬ 
nishes  of  the  highest  quality  for  forty  years,  and  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  paint  and  varnish  concern  in  the  world. 

That  concern  is  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. — a  nanx 
to  remember  when  buying  paint  for  every  farm  need.  For 


whether  you  buy  S  W  P  for  your  house,  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red  for  your  outbuildings,  S-W  Wagon  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Paint  for  your  machinery  and  wagons,  or  S-W 
Brighten-Up  Finishes  for  floors,  woodwork  and  furniture, 
you  get  what  the  greatest  paint  organization  in  the  world  is 
willing  to  stake  its  reputation  on  as  being  the  best. 

Our  Free  Book 
tells  just  what  paint  to  buy 

for  every  surface  on  the  farm  and  just  how  to  apply  it. 
This  book  is  free.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 
Send  for  it  today. 


—  _  _  oena  lor  n  toaay. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Sold  by  deaths  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  535  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O.  In  Canada,  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 
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HEATING  A  CEMENT  TANK. 

On  page  307  you  reply  to  a  question 
concerning  heating  water  in  a  cement 
tank.  I  suggest  a  plan  which  looks  bet¬ 
ter  to  me — see  sketch,  Fig.  158.  By  your 
plan  you  have  an  expensive  coil  to  make. 
Its  expansion  when  heated  will  strain 
the  material  of  both  tank  and  coil. 
Leaves,  straw  or  paper  will  be  carried 
into  the  coil  by  the  circulation  of  the 
water,  and  are  hard  to  get  out.  It  won’t 
circulate  if  the  top  connection  to  tank 
is  above  the  water  level  or  the  water 
line  is  lowered.  I  would  substitute  a 
straight  pipe  for  your  coil  of  pipe,  set 
it  level,  screw  a  cap  or  plug  on  its  outer 
end,  and  insert  at  its  center  horizontally 
a  piece  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  about 
four  inches  shorter  than  the  pipe,  and 


DIAGRAM  OF  A  CEMENT  TANK.  Fig.  158. 

preferably  cut  V-shaped  at  its  end  far¬ 
thest  from  the  tank,  so  it  cannot  be 
pushed  into  the  pipe  too  far  to  obstruct 
the  flow  at  the  outer  end.  The  edges 
of  the  sheet  iron  strip  or  division  should 
be  bent  back  to  stiffen  it,  see  sketch, 
which  gives  view  looking  into  the  bore 
of  the  pipe.  This  is  cheap  and  efficient 
and  easier  to  obtain  than  a  coil.  It 
can  be  cleaned  out  readily,  will  not  be 
obstructed  by  straw,  leaves,  etc.,  is  read¬ 
ily  emptied  and  makes  no  expansive 
strain  on  the  tank  when  heated.  It  will 
heat  equally  well.  John  gormly. 

Pennsylvania. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Stocked  Leg. 

I  bought  a  four-year-old  horse  about  two 
months  ago  that  had  been  kicked  by  an¬ 
other  horse  on  the  back  of  the  left  hind  leg 
between  the  knee  and  ankle.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  swelling  all  around  the  leg,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pus ;  when 
tho  horse  is  driven  the  swelling  goes  down, 
but  when  not  used  it  swells  again.  He 
has  a  large  lot  to  exercise  in ;  does  not 
limp.  What  should  I  do,  and  will  the  horse 
get  over  it?  c.  p.  c. 

Askansas. 

Det  the  horse  occupy  a  box  stall  in  the 
stable,  and  each  time  he  comes  in  from 
exercise  hand-rub  the  leg  dry,  then  Swathe 
with  cotton  batting  and  bandage  snugly. 
At  night  rub  leg  with  druggist’s  soap  lini¬ 
ment  and  bandage  it  again  when  dry. 

■  A.  s.  A. 

Death  of  Sow. 

What  was  the  matter  with  my  brood 
sow?  She  made  a  bed  and  laid  in  it  for 
two  days,  got  up  and  seemed  to  get  better, 
then  she  walked  around  the  pen  for  three 
days  ;  her  throat  swelled  and  her  neck  got 
stiff,  could  not  open  her  mouth  wide  enough 
to  eat.  Then  she  stood  around  until  she 
got  so  weak  she  got  down.  Would  a  pig 
that  had  hog  disease  last  Fall  and  this 
Winter  be  fit  to  breed  this  coming  Spring? 

New  Jersey.  e.  b.  s. 

Sow  probably  died  from  hog  cholera, 
which  takes  several  different  forms.  If 
she  was  near  farrowing  time,  the  pigs  may 
have  died  and  that  also  would  cause  symp¬ 
toms  such  as  you  describe.  The  sow  that 
had  colera  may  be  bred  and  may  carry  pigs 
the  full  time.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  pigs  are  aborted  or  come  dead  or  weak 
where  a  sow  has  suffered  from  cholera. 

a.  s.  A. 

Serous  Abscess. 

My  mare  has  a  large  swelling  on  the 
chest  just  under  the  gullet  passage.  It  is 
not  sore  or  painful  or  hot ;  I  suspect  it 
was  caused  by  the  collar,  but  am  not  sure. 
It  was  not  from  any  bruise.  I  opened  it 
and  nearly  a  cupful  of  a  brownish  liquid 
came  out.  After  cleaning  thoroughly  with 
a  fairly  strong  creolin  solution  I  found  a 
white  fibrous  substance  which  seemed  to 
grow  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  This  I 
cut  and  pulled  away,  leaving  the  cavity 
quite  clean.  Then  I  packed  with  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil 
on  cotton ;  shall  use  oakum  in  the  future 
jmd  swab  out  the  wound  once  daily  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  pack  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  swelling 
between  forward  legs  now,  and  is  somewhat 
sore  and  I  can  indent  it  with  my  thumb. 
What  would  you  advise  for  treatment  and 
how  long  shall  I  pack?  Is  there  any  other 
treatment  externally  or  internally  I  could 
use?  She  is  in  good  condition,  is  bright 
and  eats  well.  h.  w.  s. 

The  treatment  is  correct  and  such  as  we 
have  many  a  time  prescribed  in  this  or 
other  papers.  Pack  with  the  oakum  once  a 
day,  leaving  a  tag  of  it  hanging  out  of  the 
wound  to  act  as  a  drain.  Give  walking  ex¬ 
ercise  daily  to  help  keep  down  the  dropsi¬ 
cal  swelling  which  you  have  described  and 
which  is  common  in  such  cases.  Use  the 
oakum  until  it  no  longer  can  be  inserted  in 
cavity.  Such  abscesses  come  from  bruising. 

A.  s.  A. 

Scours  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  fine  road  horse  nine  years  old 
that  is  very  nervous,  and  about  one  year 
ago  he  slipped  on  a  bridge  with  his  hind 
foot  and  right  after  developed  into  such  a 


tail  switcher  that  I  have  had  to  use  him 
for  working  instead  of  driving.  lie  would 
drive  along  for  quite  a  few  miles,  say  four 
or  five,  and  then  his  tail  would  commence 
to  go  and  generally  his  bowels  .would  move 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  had  him  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  veterinarian  and  also  doc¬ 
tored  by  one,  and  have  doctored  him  for 
worms,  and  all  without  any  good  results. 
Could  you  suggest  anything  to  help  him,  as 
he  is  too  good  for  a  work  horse?  w.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Give  the  horse  half  an  ounce  of  bromide 
of  potash  twice  daily  in  water  until  he 
becomes  quiet ;  then  gradually  reduce  the 
dose  until  he  can  get  along  without  medi¬ 
cine.  If  he  has  a  long,  weak  “washy” 
coupling  he  always  will  be  likely  to  scour 
when  driven  until  warm.  Give  him  drink¬ 
ing  water  before  feeding.  Mix  browned 
wheat  flour  in  the  feed  twice  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  I  cannot  keep  in  good 
condition  :  he  is  nine  years  old,  and  when  I 
first  got  him  two  years  ago  he  was  in  fine 
shape.  After  I  had  him  about  a  year  he 
commenced  to  go  down  and  at  present  he 
would  not  sell  for  $50.  He  is  sound  in 
every  way  as  far  as  I  know.  He  acts  as 
if  he  could  not  eat  enough ;  he  will  eat  any¬ 
thing  he  can  get  at  and  is  always  licking 
everything  around  him.  He  will  paw  the 
plank  in  his  stable  and  eat  the  pieces  of 
fine  wood  that  he  paws  up,  also  eats  up 
his  bedding.  He  is  continually  twitching 
his  lips,  and  when  driving  him  he  does  not 
have  any  desire  to  move,  head  hanging 
down,  and  acts  like  an  old  horse.  He  does 
not  work  hard,  only  going  to  town  twice 
each  day,  about  three  miles.  He  is  getting  12 
quarts  of  whole  oats  to  one  quart  bran, 
one-half  pint  oil  meal,  corn  fodder  at  night, 
also  some  wild  hay,  not  much  hay.  I  had 
him  clipped  late  in  the  Fall ;  now  he  has 
a  big  coat  of  hair.  I  had  his  teeth  filed, 
also  had  him  treated  for  worms.  Do  horses 
have  tapeworms?  f.  n.  t. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  hair  from  his  belly  and  from 
legs  above  knee  and  hocks.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt.  Work  or  fully  exer¬ 
cise  him  every  day.  Give  the  drinking 
water  before  feeding.  Feed  one  pound  of 
hay  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  horse, 
and  a  like  amount  of  oats ;  adding  one-sixth 
part  of  wheat  bran,  to  be  wetted  at  feed¬ 
ing  time.  Omit  the  oil  meal.  Tapeworms 
do  not  trouble  horses.  Bed  him  with  saw¬ 
dust.  He  must  not  eat  his  bedding. 

a.  s.  A. 

Goitre  in  Dog. 

I  have  a  friend  whose  big  dog,  part  mas¬ 
tiff  and  part  St.  Bernard,  has  a  peculiar 
lump  on  the  side  of  his  throat.  When  first 
noticed  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
just  below  his  jaw  on  the  right  side ;  but 
it  has  grown  very  rapidly,  is  now  the  size 
of  a  large  potato,  and  seems  to  be  moving 
down  on  his  neck.  It  is  rather  soft,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  sore.  The  dog  runs 
and  plays,  but  will  scarcely  eat  anything 
but  meat ;  his  food  is  usually  corn  bread 
and  raw  beef.  Some  one  said  the  lump  was 
caused  by  too  much  raw  meat ;  is  that  pos¬ 
sible?  lie  was  given  a  fairly  large  piece 
every  day.  There  is  no  veterinary  near 
here,  nor  anyone  who  has  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  with  dogs.  Can  we  do  anything  for 
this  lump?  e.  c. 

Colorado. 

Meat  is  good  for  a  dog  and  does  not 
cause  goitre  or  other  ailments  commonly 
but  erroneously  attributed  to  such  a  cause. 
It  is  the  natural  food  of  dogs.  There  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  pos¬ 
sibly  pus  may  form  and  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Paint  the  lump  once  daily  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  If  it  softens  open  for 
evacuation  of  pus,  then  swab  daily  with  the 
tincture.  a.  s.  a. 

Rickets. 

I  have  a  Fall  pig  I  wintered  over,  and 
he  has  gone  stiff  in  hind  legs ;  can  just  get 
around.  His  hind  legs  seemed  to  be  too 
far  under  him  and  give  his  hind  quarters  a 
rounded-up  appearance.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  keep  him  shut  up  in  a  pen  since  snow 
came.  His  feed  has  been  mostly  corn,  with 
whatever  else  we  happen  to  have,  such  as 
potato  peelings,  dishwater  and  some  skim- 
milk.  His  manure  is  hard,  and  corn  comes 
through  whole.  Appetite  is  all  right,  weighs 
125  or  130  pounds,  seems  to  be  big  across 
shoulders  and  small  hams.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  fix  him  up?  c.  f.  g. 

This  condition  is  due  to  lack  of  exercise 
and  stuffing  upon  corn.  Feed  slop  of  milk 
or  hot  water,  middlings,  cornmeal,  flaxseed 
meal  and  a  little  bran,  adding  one  ounce 
of  limewater  per  quart  of  slop.  Make  the 
pig  take  abundant  exercise  every  day.  If 
no  other  way  of  exercising  can  be  found  let 
pig  root  for  a  little  shelled  corn  sprinkled 
on  a  big  floor  and  covered  with  litter. 

A.  s.  A. 

Ailing  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  a  sore  on  top 
of  his  head  ;  we  healed  it  up.  It  has  since 
broken  out  and  all  the  hair  on  top  of  his 
head  and  part  of  his  ears  and  side  of  neck 
has  come  off.  Our  veterinarian  says  it  is 
his  blood,  and  he  wanted  to  bleed  him.  I 
objected.  What  would  you  advise  being 
done?  Doctor  says  unless  horse  is  bled  it 
will  develop  into  farcy.  He  wishes  to  re¬ 
move  four  quarts  of  blood.  a.  b.  d. 

Bleeding  is  unnecessary ;  nor  can  bleed¬ 
ing  possibly  prevent  or  cause  farcy,  which 
is  a  malignant  germ  disease,  the  skin  form 
of  glanders.  Employ  a  graduate  veterin¬ 
arian  who  will  know  what  to  do.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  poll  evil  is  present  and  this  will 
require  an  operation.  The  horse  evidently 
is  badly  out  of  order  and  requires  better 
feeding,  management,  and  he  may  also  re¬ 
quire  a  tonic.  a.  s.  a. 

Sidebone. 

I  bought  a  horse  last  Fall  with  a  side- 
bone  on  the  front  foot,  but  he  was  not 
lame  until  about  a  month  ago.  Can  this 
sidebone  be  cured  so  that  the  horse  will 
not  go  lame?  d.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

The  lameness  can  be  removed.  Cut  away 
a  semicircular  portion  of  the  wall,  just  un¬ 
der  sidebone  at  ground  surface  of  foot  as 
that  the  wall  at  that  part  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  shoe ;  then  put  on  a 
flat  bar  shoe.  Clip  the  hair  from  hoof-liead 
and  blister  twice  a  month  with  cerate  of 
cantharides.  a.  s.  a. 


- 


You  Should  Have  This 
New  John  Deere  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  Implements. 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and  use  them 
under  varying  conditions.  It  is 
:ticaJ  encyclopedia  for 
orth  doll: 


a  practical  ency 
_  farm.  It  is  worth 


[ollars  to  you.  (tjfj 


JOKHPg] 


bePiowCA. 


If  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy  of  this  new  book,  be 
sure  to  ask  us  for  it  now. 


Gel  Quality  and  Service 
John  Deere  Dealer*  Give  Both  ' 


<L 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Buy  Your  Wagon  Once  For  All 

There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is  stronger,  more  durable  and 
of  lighter  draft  than  any  other  This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  I-Beams,  Channels  and  Angles,  solidly  held 
together  with  large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great  pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice.  Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear 
is  practically  one  solid  piece  that 
cannot  come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that 
are  trussed  and  made  with  a  tension. 


the  strongest 
staj 
Segai 


The  Roller  Rearing 


_  _ _  known  wheel  construction.  Every  spoke  is 

iggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or 
bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  carries  its  share  of  the  load. 

Roller  Bearings 

That  roller  bearings  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.  Of 
the  various  styles,  tne  straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest 
and  most  successful. 

I ’or  this  wagon  the  straight  roller 
bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight. 
Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is 
equipped  with  straight  roller  bearings 
it  is  of  light  draft. 

A  little  book  well  be  pleased  to 
send  free,  tells  of  a  good  many  more 
superior  features  this  wagon  has. 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  whether  you  want  your  copy  of  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  Hois  to  Use  Them"  and  in  order  to 
yet  the  “Wagon  Book"  containing  full  information  regarding  the  above  described  wagon,  ask  for  Package  No.  B33 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Drain  Your  Land 
for  4  cents  a  Rod 


We  guarantee  this  horse ' 

'  power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching 1 
J Machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  10  in- 
’  ches  wide,  24  inches  deep,  of! 
rate  of  300  rods  a  day.  Finished! 
ditch  cut,  tile  laid  and  covered,  for  \ 

3  or  4  cents  a  rod  in  average  soil. 
Read  our  free  book  giving  information,! 
from  U.S.  Govt,  authorities  on  Drainage  I 

CycloneTile  Ditching  Machine] 

pays  for  itself  in  first  20  to  40  acres  you 
drain,  according  to  spacing  of  laterals. 
Increased  crops  all  profit.  Makehun-  | 
dreds  of  dollars  on  your  own  ditching, 
and  cutting  ditches  for  neighbors. 
Anyone  who  can  plow  can  oper- 
erate  successfully.  Write  for  free 
book  showing.  The  Money  Making  Way 
of  Draining  Land. 

Jeschko  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  113  P'-lIrviiB)  Ohio 


PREPARE™1  SPRING  WORK 


The  Busy  Season  Need  Not  Worry  You 

when  yon  use  Vontiplox  Pads  in  your  horse  col¬ 
lars,  because  your  horses  are  always  free  from 
sore  necks  and  shoulders. 

Ventiplex  Pads  are  made  of  porous,  ventilated 
fabric,  which  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  the  collar  and  keeps  the  neck  cool  and  dry. 
Your  team  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  their  weight 
in  their  collars,  because  their  shoulders  are  sound, 
and  will  do  more  work. 

Better  than  other  kinds  at 
the  same  price. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute — 
ask  for  Ventiplex  and  insist  on 
getting  it. 

Patented  Sept.  20, 1910. 

Sold  by  big  and  little  dealers. 
Write  for  our  instructive  folder. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
“Stay-On”  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co. 

DEPT.  53 

BURLINGTON,  WIS. 


msf./ri:, 
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Ifres  N»1 


A  DIP  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK 
WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRES; 
NO  STAINING;  NO  POISONING; 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES?  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO  DIP  N91 

standardized 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  USE 

PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

WE  HAVE  BOOKLETS  GIVING  FULL  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  HINTS  ON 
HANDLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Co. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

,f  \  DETROIT,  MICH. 

'A 


Ready-Mixed  House  &  Bara 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  middlemen’s  pro¬ 
fits  saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  tho  whole  story.  t 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

842  E.  Monument  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


STOP  ^at  hiffh  lifting  into  your 

high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  ftftK  UP  that  old  running 
liV/V/n  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  I^TFN  to  w^at  our  free 

L,° ■  ^ ^  catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  III. 


You  cm  dig  40 
footWei/s  quickly 
through  any 
Soil  with  our 
Outfifat 

Write  XJs  Today 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1004  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^More  Water  ibSiby 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Hot 
an  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
Guaranteed. 

Write  lor  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Firrt  National  Bunk  Building,  CHICAGO 
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HENS 


should  be  kept  in  your  flock.  It  is  worse  than 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary  f  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor- 
egg-  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


HURRY  UP!  To 

Send  name  on  postal  for 
offer  of  our  new  Poultry 
Lessons  free  to  every  new  cus¬ 
tomer.  Get  Gllcrest’s  big  book 
FRERand  also  his  facts  about 
his  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Les¬ 
sons  given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  VESSS? 

Start  riftht  fbr  biggest  profits.  Write  to 

Dos  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  90  Second  St., 


No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  pricenow  and  save  time. 
Bell*  City  Incubator  Company,  Bos 


.55  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over  ;best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  UO-chick  hot- water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 


Racine,  Witconiis 


—CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
Im  VJS  VA  VA  eggs  for  sale — $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILDER.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fifty- 
two,  $3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 


TT'  Q  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

r,|  -tI  13  for$i.25,  26  for$2.oo.  Every- 

body  write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Fruit  Tree  and  Poultry  Catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NUKSEIJIES 
F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.  Box  2,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Sf 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


Wright’s  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay- 
Ing  farm  raised  Stork.  Grand  View  Fftrm,Stnnfordvllle,  N.Y. 


ONOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  for 

Hatching,  $1.25  per  15;  $G,00  per  100.  Circular 
free.  GOLDENROD  FARM,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Wild  &  BronzeTurkeyEggs  HC"n'(Sc"  iosg 


2c.  stamp, 
mountain. 


showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Giant  Bronze 


Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYK 


00  per  10.  Write 
KE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  and  CHICKS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-Kggs,  $1.00  per  12; 
$8.00  per  100.  Ducklings,  20  cents  each. 

CLIFFORD  SCHRYVFR . Omar,  N.  Y. 


25,000  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 

lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
List  gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Buff  rock  &  white  leghorn  eggs  for  hatching; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

I  ivincr  FffO r  Maphinp^  R  0 •  Buff  Leghorns;  most 
Lllliig  L55  IY1  a  bill  II  Co  hardy  and  beautiful  fowl. 

Eggs— 15  for  $1.00.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Buff  WHITE  LEGH0RNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SNOW  PLUMAGE  POULTRY  FARM-For  Sale,  S.  C.  White 

Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching  (Young’s  strain), 
$5.00  per  100.  LESLIE  MOORE,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Eggs,  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ten  cents  each. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous, healthy  stock;  15— $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


White  African  Guinea  15  for  $1.50.  BIRDS 

cheap.  W.  WILBUR  WALLACE,  Sigel,  Pa. 


pnill  TRYMFN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 

r,,r  nn»r!!.  •  1*1  C II  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

I  IfiUT  RRAUUAC— P1NE  BREEDING  and  SHOW 
LI  U  II  I  DUHriMHO  Birds.  J.  A.  Robkrts,  Malvern, I**. 

GR  EIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  All  say  it’s 
great  this  book — only  15c*  Price  list  free. 
B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  5  8,  Rhecma,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 


For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est  18U 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  PeekskilT,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard. 


Custom  Hatching;  Potter  System. 

1.  About  what  is  the  average  price  paid 
for  hatching  chickens  in  an  incubator,  the 
customer  to  furnish  the  eggs?  2.  Can  you 
tell  anything  about  the  so-called  “Potter 
system”  of  selecting  laying  hens?  How  is 
it  done,  and  is  it  in  any  way  reliable? 

New  York.  c.  T.  s. 

1.  In  this  locality  eggs  are  hatched  for 
three  cents  apiece  or  five  cents  per  chick. 
2.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  with  the 
Potter  system,  but  by  its  use  I  have  found 
it  possible  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  select 
the  layers.  It  deals  with  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  hen.  F.  t.  f. 

Hens  in  a  Barn  Cellar. 

I  would  like  this  question  laid  before  the 
“poultry  cranks” :  I  have  a  barn  cellar 
boarded  down  to  the  ground  at  the  south 
side  with  a  window  and  double  door  for 
hauling  out  manure.  Having  no  stock  (I 
am  a  locomotive  engineer  by  trade)  I  put 
47  hens  into  it,  and  kept  track  of  them 
from  January  1,  1011,  to  January  1,  1912, 
and  cleared  $156.85  above  all  expenses. 
Back  of  my  house  is  a  hill  sloping  to  the 
south  and  sheltered  by  woods.  I  dig  into 
this  hill  and  build  a  cement  block  or  stone 
back  wall  and  ends,  and  cement  floor  with 
board  roof,  and  front  matched  boarded 
down  to  floor,  floor  to  be  covered  three  or 
four  inches  with  sand.  Will  this  house  be 
damp?  I  find  the  barn  cellar  is  cooler  in 
Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  any 
house  I  ever  used.  f.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  the  “poultry  cranks”  turn 
their  wheels  on  this  and  grind  it  up. 

Trouble  With  Hens. 

What  is  wrong  with  chickens  when  they 
just  stop  eating  much,  then  begin  to  stag¬ 
ger  when  they  fly  off  the  roost,  then  sit 
down  all  the  time  and  their  feet  seem  to 
hurt  them?  Their  combs  are  red  and  fresh. 
I  have  lost  one  and  saved  several  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  lard  and  sulphur,  lard  and  kero¬ 
sene  and  lard  and  cayenne  papper,  but  not 
all  the  same  day,  one  at  a  time.  j.  j.  w. 

Virginia. 

I  should  judge  that  the  trouble  with 
your  hens  was  due  to  dampness  or  feeding, 
or  possibly  both.  Dampness  will  cause 
something  very  much  like  rheumatism  to 
develop,  crippling  them  as  you  describe. 
Feeding  too  much  starchy  food,  as  corn, 
and  too  little  grit  and  shells,  more  so 
when  the  hens  are  confined,  will  bring  on 
leg  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite.  I  would 
be  sure  that  the  house  was  free  from  damp¬ 
ness,  and  then  that  your  hens  got  plenty 
of  bran  and  green  feed  to  keep  their  diges¬ 
tion  good.  it.  b. 

Fish  for  Poultry. 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  preserve  fish 
for  poultry?  There  is  plenty  of  herring 
here  in  the  Spring,  which  I  can  get  cheap. 

New  Jersey.  j.  f.  s. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  attempt 
to  find  a  cheap  form  of  animal  food  for 
your  hens,  but  I  do  not  think  herring  or 
indeed  any  other  kind  of  fish  will  answer 
if  you  are  thinking  of  marketing  your  eggs 
away  from  home.  The  fish  is  rich  in  protein, 
but  it  is  also  “rich”  in  a  taste  peculiar  to 
itself.  If  you  like  it  and  like  eggs  with  a 
fishy  taste  from  hens  that  have  been  fed  on 
it,  all  right.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  lived 
for  a  time  in  a  place  where  fresh  meat  was 
rather  scarce,  but  fish  quite  plentiful,  and 
with  occasional  eggs  and  chicken  we  made 
out.  But  every  once  in  a  while  we  would 
get  a  new  cook,  and  she  would  dump  the 
fish  leavings  in  the  swill  with  the  result 
that  the  hens  had  a  feast  on  fish.  Very 
shortly  eggs  and  table  fowl  would  taste 
fishy,  and  continue  so  for  some  time,  much 
to  our  disgust.  Pehaps  I  am  too  particular, 
but  I  would  honestly  hate  to  try  to  build 
up  a  trade  for  fish-flavored  eggs  even  among 
the  greenest  of  city  folk.  If,  however,  you 
think  you  can  do  it  to  advantage,  the 
cheapest  way  to  handle  them  is  to  salt 
them,  and  pack  in  a  barrel  with  layers  of 
salt  between  layers  of  fish.  You  would,  of 
course,  have  to  take  great  care  to  wash 
them  free  from  salt  before  using  for  the 
hens.  r.  b. 

Glass  or  Muslin  in  Henhouse. 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  any  system  using  open 
fronts  in  poultry  houses.  Do  the  canvas 
screens  protect  poultry  against  the  cold? 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
canvas  screens,  if  heavy  enough,  would  pro¬ 
tect  sufficiently  to  keep  a  well-filled  laying 
house  comfortable  and  afford  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilation.  Will  a  house  with  glass  windows 
house  poultry  as  comfortably  as  canvas 
windows,  or  would  they  house  as  many  lay¬ 
ing  hens  as  canvas  windows?  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  both  systems  as  I  want  to 
build  a  poultry  house.  d.  F.  w. 

Ashland  Co.,  O. 

The  curtain  front  house  gives  very  good 
satisfaction  if  properly  constructed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  have  the  entire  front  of 
cloth.  One  square  foot  of  muslin  curtain 
to  every  10  or  12  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  sufficient  curtain  to  afford  good  ventila¬ 
tion  and  still  have  a  comparatively  com¬ 
fortable  pen.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  fad  of  the  tent  house 
and  all-curtain  front  house  for  poultry  is 
almost  as  foolish  as  the  hobble  skirt  for 
women.  The  latest  house  I  have  used  is  20 
feet  wide,  9%  feet  high  in  front  and  five 
feet  high  in  the  rear  (shed  roof).  Each 
pen  is  20  feet  square  and  will  accommodate 
125  hens.  The  roosts  are  along  the  back  of 
the  house.  In  addition  to  the  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  there  are  two  glass  windows  in  each 
pen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  curtain.  Each 
of  these  windows  contains  13  square  feet  of 
glass  .  surface.  The  glass  windows  are 
essential  to.  afford  good  light  on  stormy 
days  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cur¬ 
tains  closed.  Water  froze  in  this  house 
five  feet  from  the  curtain,  but  not  a  bird 
has  a  frosted  comb,  and  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature  has  been  as  low  as  29  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  The  birds  are  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
pullets ;  they  continued  to  lay  well  all 
through  the  zero  weather.  We  also  use 
narrow  houses,  but  find  the  20-foot  houses 
best  adapted  to  the  use  of  muslin  curtains. 

F.  t.  F. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff’s  Day-Old  Chicks  Are  Hatched  Brim  Full 
of  Vitality,  and  Are  Bound  to  Live  and  Grow. 

My  stock  is  bred  for  bif?  production  a.*  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tion  typo,  and  is  noted  for  heavy  laying  of  large  white  eggt 
that  bring  top  prices.  I  have  had  more  than  20  years* 
experience  in  artificial  inenbation,  and  by  closely  studying 
the  breeding  and  hatching,  under  the  most  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 

Chicks  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

X  also  have  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  aud  my  reasonable  prices  on  chicks 
end  egg9. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATKR  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators — capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
aud  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM.  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  *EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


RARY  From  large,  mature  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns,  on  free 
range;  Young’s  strain;  safe  arrival  guaranteed; 
12c.  each,  $10.00  per  100.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY, 
Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


8.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 

fiullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
ivable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D,  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  largo  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks.  10c. each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  R.  1.  REDS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  selected  1  and  2-year-old 
nens  at  12c.  per  dozen  above  N.  Y.  best  quotations' 
in  30-dozen  lots.  No  one  has  better  utility  birds 
than  ours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  P. 
CASE  &  SONS,  Clover  Hill,  N.  J. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Single  and  Rose  C. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  largo  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Above  Poultry  Farms  Co,.  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

SP  W  I  CfiUnDMC-1.000  BREEDERS, 
i  Ui  III  LLUnUrmd  Eggs,  $6.00  per  100; 

10  per  cent  gratis  to  insure  fertility:  $50.00  per  M. 
Chicks  after  April  15th,  $12  00  per  hundred. 

E.  H,  PLANK,  Route  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

0  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Standard  bred  for  utility. 
*1  ■  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks.  Fertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  guaranteed.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Oscawana  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

Rnhv  f'hirlfc  Trom  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
L/avy  vlllLRa  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— 33.00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— 3 1.50  per 
setting;  36.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— 315.00  per  hundred;  3130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

inn  PULLETS  and  YEARLING  HENS,  S.  C. 
■  till  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  YOUNG  STRAIN. 

$1.00  and  $1.25  each.  Sold  yards.  Must 
Vacate  April  1.  Fred  D.  Sutliff,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

DnLv  Pbi/'L-c  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Da°y  HOICKS  Rocks.  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Sfi  R  I  oahftrn  Bred  for  E0BS— Hatching  eggs 
*  A*1  A.e£HVril  from  selected  yearling 
breeders,  $2.00  per  13.  Piney  Grove  Farm.  Chestertown.Md. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  BABT  CHICKS— From  range  grown 
2-year-old  hens  and  mature  cocks  of  the  best  strains  obtain¬ 
able.  White  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  ttocks  and  Emden  Geese; 
B.  Leghorns,  Barret!  Kocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  K.  C.  Reds. 
A  few  breeders  at  all  times.  Give  us  your  order;  we  will  please 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

CpCfl  A  f  PDIfFC— Eggs  for  hatching  from 
or  r  RAGLD  600  free  range,  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  0. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING 

WYCHOFF-BLANCHARD  STRAIN  STRAIGHT. 
$4.00  Per  Hundred. 

THOB.  CAHILL . East  Setauket,  If.  Y. 


DanoldsTartn  EGGS 


U  ATfU  BUSINESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

.  ■  ■  ”  l  «  rl  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  describing  our  common  sense 
practical  poultry,  the  result  of 
■14  years  breeding,  egg-layers. 
’Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma- 
l  turing,  large,  healthy  Rocks,  $2a  doz. 
Ganoid's  Farm,  R.  F.  0. 19,  Albion, N.T. 

|  


$1.50,  $200  and  $3.00  per  setting. 
$7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Kocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

EGGS 

MINOH 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCKS 

very  hardy,  plump  breasts;  yellow  skin.  Cockerels, 
$3,  $4  and  $5.  Pullets,  $2,  $3,  $4  and  $5  each.  Eggs, 
$2  per  13.  LAMBERT’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Parks  strain,  $4.00  hundred. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Youngs  strain,  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred;  90  per  cent  fertility  on  both  breeds,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Leghorn  Chicks  in  May,  $9.09 
hundred.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 

DADDCfl  DflPlf  O — Large,  vigorous,  well- 
DfUlnCV  nUUAO  barred  Layers.  $1  per 
15;  $5  per  190.  J.  K.  ELLIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ARRED  ROCK  EGG8.  $1.00  per  15,  $4.50  per  100.  Bred-to- 
lay  strain.  Catalog  free.  J.  W.  Dail,  Cambridge,  Md, 

RARRFD  R Of!K <*-25  Large  Utility  Cocker- 

D/MvIVLlI  IVlJLiIYd  els>  $2  to  ^  eac^  E 

100.  CHAS.  T.  DOWNING. 


B 


$1  per  15,  $4.50  per  100.  ' 

Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

$6.00  per  100.  *  J.  H.  FRIEDEL,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


B 


ARRED  ROCKS,  Runner  Ducks,  Layers  &  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Eggs,  $2  a  setting.  Nelson's,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Buff  Plymouth  rocks— The  coming  fowii  Large 

size,  beautiful  color,  wonderful  layers;  best 
broilers  and  roasters.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  16;  $5.00 
per  30.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  NUTLET,  N.  J. 

EGGS— Purebred  Poultry — Imperial  W.  Pekin  Ducks, 
$1  for  XI.  White  Rock  eggs  from  hens  that  weigh  10 
lbs.  apiece,  50c.  for  13.  C.  E.  Cassel,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Eggs  and  Ducklings.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  have  treo  range  on  salt  water.  Eggs  10  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Kleven  for  $L;  Fifty  for  *5;  Farm  Range 
R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Genuine  White  Egg  Strain; 
I  eggs,  $1.60  for  15.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $1.50 
for  15.  GEO.  BOWDI8H.  Espehancb,  N.  Y. 

TNDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  OF  QUALITY. 

Faun  and  white.  Eggs:  $1.00—13;  $7.00—100. 
W.  T.  EASTON.  Route  5,  Delaware,  t)hio. 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  wie,incyrsLAFive ' 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 

COCKERELS  FOR  SALE — W.  Orpingtons  and  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  bred  from  excellent  laying  strains. 

WILPEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Sewickley  Heights,  Sewickley,  Pa 

ORPINGTONS — S.  C.  White  Pullets,  Black  Cockerels. 

Standard  hr  d.  Prices  reasonable.  Eggs,  $1.50 
and  $2.50  per  setting.  R.  M.  Morrison,  Lyme,  N.H. 

SC.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Cochin  Bantams— Eggs.  $2 
i  per  15.  Also  fancy  Pheasants.  Stock  of  the 
highest  quality.  H.  K.  FIL0R,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  ORPINGTONS— Eggs,  $5.00  per  15. 


R.C.W. 

Wyandottes— Eggs,  $2.50  per  15.  Fer¬ 
tility  guaranteed.  Haynsworth  Baldrey,  Hempstead.  N.T. 

Whits  Orpingtons-15*-  < catalogue. 


ABELL,  ESPERANCB, 


r 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  gfi aRs/mt«S" 

Write  RAY  SCHERMERH0RN,  Box  B,  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  EGGS— $1.85  per 
15;  $5.00  per  100.  Extra  choice  stock. 
ELMER  NIECE,  Raven  Rock,  N.  J. 

Oft  EGOS  $1 .00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
ZU  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  l'a. 

Fresh  Air  Jersey  Reds 

HEALTHY  It.  C-  It.  I.  REDS— EXCEP¬ 
TIONAL  LAYERS  — SETTINGS,  $1.50. 

D.  F.  WETTLIN . NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to$5.00  per  15;$6.00per  100.  Mating  list.  Austin 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  REDS  made  »  wonder¬ 
ful  egg  record.  For  quotations  on  settings,  address 
Wm.  F.  Ireland,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  (Jeff.  Co.) 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

PRIZE-WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 

and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Eggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

GEO.  H.  LeFEVER,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


-200  EGG 

d  Chix 


I- 

STXIA.X2VT 

Eggs  for 


H>  a  y  O  1  d  Chix  I  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched  in  I  Eggs  from  vigorous,  fresh-air 

Mammoth  Incubator.  I  housed  stock. 

Place  IT  our  Orders  for  C  lx  i  x  3ST  o  w 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  »* *  *-t  '$«H  »«3- 

DAV/S  POULTRY  FARM,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MASS. 
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THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Paint  for  Incubator. 

Would  tarred  paper  and  white  lead  paint 
affect  the  eggs  if  used  inside  an  old  incu¬ 
bator?  Would  it  be  good  for  brooder  if 
not  for  incubator?  What  paint,  if  any, 
could  be  used  inside  an  incubator  to  make 
it  air-tight  that  would  not  affect  the  eggs? 
What  could  be  used  to  take  away  the  smell 
from  paint?  J.  p. 

Warrenvillc,  Conn. 

Tarred  paper  gives  off  such  a  strong  odor 
whenever  heated  that  it  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  lining  for  incubators.  If  the 
cracks  in  this  incubator  are  sufficiently 
small  to  be  filled  with  paint  it  may  be 
given  a  coat  of  white-  lead  paint,  allowing 
the  same  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before 
placing  eggs  in  it.  Or  the  tarred  paper 
may  be  removed  and  ordinary  building 
paper  used  instead,  where  no  paint  would 
be  needed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
over  an  incubator  into  a  satisfactory 
brooder.  m.  b.  d. 


Weak  Chicks. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  six-weeks-old 
chicks  sitting  all  the  time?  They  have  not 
strength  to  walk,  and  finally  die.  I  feed 
cracked  corn,  chick  feed,  beef  scraps,  shell, 
charcoal  and  grit ;  bran  before  them  all  the 
time.  I  have  been  feeding  five  times  daily. 

Abington,  Md.  t.  w.  h. 

You  do  not  describe  the  condition  of  your 
chicks  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  one 
even  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  your  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  the  progressive  weakness  and  fatal 
termination  which  characterize  the  trouble 
from  which  your  chicks  are  suffering  may 
have  one  or  more  of  several  different  causes. 
One  of  the  several  different  forms  of  so- 
called  “white  diarrhoea,”  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  from  improper  feeding,  improper 
brooding  or  even  inherited  weakness  from 
faulty  breeding  stock  may  lie  back  of  the 
malady.  Only  a  detailed  description  of  your 
methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  your 
young  stock  will  enable  anyone  to  form 
an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  your  trouble.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  Paper  Around  Cellar  Wall. 

How  long  before  building  paper  would 
decay  if  placed  around  the  outside  walls  of 
my  cellar  and  covered  with  sand?  Would 
coal  ashes,  put  a  few  inches  thick  around 
the  wall  at  the  top,  prevent  frost  entering 
better  than  clear  sand?  Is  a  cement  floor 
over  sand  as  dry  as  a  sand  floor?  d.  v.  n. 

Peconic,  N.  Y. 

If  the  inquirer  refers  to  the  practice  of 
covering  the  outside  of  a  cellar  wall  with 
paper  to  render  it  waterproof,  this  is  done 
after  the  wall  is  laid  and  tarred  paper 
rather  than  building  paper  is  used,  this 
paper  being  given  another  coat  of  hot  tar 
before  throwing  the  dirt  back  against  it. 
Paper  so  treated  is  said  to  last  indefinitely. 
A  cement  floor  over  sand  is  as  dry  as  the 
sand  beneath  it,  and  no  drier,  unless  the 
floor  is  properly  made  by  having  a  layer 
of  tari’ed  paper  inlaid  while  the  floor  is  in 
the  process  of  construction.  si.  b.  d. 


Questions  About  Breeds. 

You  hear  so  many  things  about  Rose 
Comb  and  Single  Comb  It.  I.  Iteds  that  I 
should  like  to  know  which  are  the  better. 
What  is  the  difference?  Which  are  the 
better  for  Winter  layers?  Are  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  better  than  the  Reds  when 
you  are  breeding  for  size  and  meat?  What 
do  you  think  of  mating  a  purebred  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  rooster  with  Reds  when  you  want 
eggs?  If  you  did  this,  the  chicks  would 
have  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  parents. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  h.  p.  h. 

There  is  no  difference  between  Rose 
Comb  and  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  save  in 
the  shape  of  their  combs,  they  being  of 
equal  value  as  layers.  The  standard  weight 
in  Plymouth  Rocks  is  about  one  pound 
heavier  in  both  male  and  female  than  the 
R.  I.  Reds.  I  doubt  your  statement  that  a 
cross  of  Leghorn  upon  It.  I.  Reds  would 
give  you  the  good  qualities  of  both  varie¬ 
ties.  Why  should  it  not  give  you  the  poor 
points  of  ‘both  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  very  little  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
crossing  two  distinct  varieties  of  fowls, 
and  very  much  that  can  be  said  against  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Chickens. 

1.  I  have  a  neighbor  whose  young  chick¬ 
ens  nearly  all  die.  When  they  are  a  week 
or  two  old  they  become  dumpish,  stand 
around  with  feathers  ruffled  and  die,  some 
in  a  few.  days,  some  after  a  few  weeks.  A 
few  survive,  but  never  amount  to  much ; 
they  eat,  but  do  not  gain  in  weight.  Who 
knows  what  is  the  matter?  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  lice,  but  it  is  net  lice.  Last 
Fall  my  own  chicks  were  similarly  attacked, 
but  I  did  not  lose  so  many  outright.  My 
neighbor  has  had  tins'  trouble  for  years. 
The  man  who  occupied  the  place  before  him 
had  the  same  experience.  2.  Who  knows 
what  beef  scraps  are  really  made  from? 
After  the  various  sausages,  etc.,  are  made 
for  human  food,  what  is  left?  Some  that 
I  have  bought  seemed  better  fitted  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  poultry  food.  3.  How  many 
pounds  of  feed  daily  would  be  required  by 
100  laying  It.  I.  Red  hens,  fully  matured, 
the  feed  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of  corn, 
wheat  and  heavy  oats,  or  if  half  the  feed 
is  mash,  composed  of  bran,  middlings, 
gluten  feed  or  something  similar,  how  many 
pounds  would  be  needed  of  each  besides 
the  green  feed?  d.  m. 

New  Haven,  Ind. 

1.  Your  description  of  your  neighbor’s 
poultry  troubles  points  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  his  chickens  are  suffering  from  some 
infectious  disease,  and  the  source  of  the  in¬ 
fection  might  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  their 
immediate  surroundings,  brooders,  coops, 
eating  and  drinking  utensils,  possibly  in¬ 
cubators  if  incubators  are  used,  and  even 
the  ground  upon  which  his  chickens  run. 
While  you  do  not  mention  the  presence  of 
diarrhoea,  your  description  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease  makes  one  think  of  that  poultry 
scourge  called  by  the  Storrs  Experiment 
Station  bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  While 
the  term  white  diarrhoea  is  used  by  poul- 
trymen  to  cover  various  troubles  incident 
to  chick  life,  this  particular  disease  has 


been  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  a  germ 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  the  adult  hen,  and 
is  transmitted  by  her  through  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  to  the  newly  hatched  chick,  and  by 
it  in  turn  through  the  droppings  to  its  fel¬ 
lows.  For  a  further  description  as  to  its 
eradication  you  are  referred  to  Bulletin  No. 
61  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

2.  Hens  will  live  and  thrive  upon  a  sim¬ 
ple  diet,  but  they  appreciate  a  variety  in 
rations  and  such  variety  may  be  made  a 
source  of  economy  in  feeding.  Not  all 
beef  scrap  upon  the  market  is  wholesome, 
and  care  should  be  used  to  select  a  bright, 
sweet-smelling  and  comparatively  odorless 
product. 

3.  The  amount  of  food  needed  by  100 

R.  I.  Red  hens  would  vary  so  much  under 
different  conditions  as  to  make  even  an  ap¬ 
proximate  estimate  difficult.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that  100 
hens  ate  daily  nearly  25  pounds  of  grain 
and  mash,  while  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Jersey  recommends  a  ration 
giving  each  100  fowls  40  pounds  daily. 
Neither  station  would  attempt  to  fix  any 
definite  amount  as  a  standard  to  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  feeding.  m.  b.  d. 


Sick  Hens;  Building  Questions. 

1.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  found  one  of 
my  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens  unable  to 
walk ;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of 
her  feet  and  could  get  around  only  by  hob¬ 
bling  along.  She  did  not  eat  and  kept  get¬ 
ting  in  worse  shape,  so  I  killed  her.  I 
thought  perhaps  she  had  been  injured  in 
flying  from  the  roosts,  which  are  high.  The 
other  morning  I  found  another  hen  afflicted 
in  the  same  way,  only  worse,  as  she  was 
unable  to  use  her  legs  at  all,  and  only  lived 
one  day.  These  hens  were  in  different 
houses.  Now  there  is  another  one  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  examined  their  legs  and 
can  find  no  evidence  of  any  disease.  I  have 
fed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rations  pre¬ 
scribed  in  “The  Business  Hen”  for  Winter 
layers,  and  they  have  done  well.  What  is 
the  trouble  and  how  to  remedy  it?  2. 
IIow  large  a  henhouse  would  I  need  to 
build  so  as  to  keep  300  hens,  and  how  large 
a  window  would  I  want  in  each  pen?  I 
have  been  advised  to  use  plaster  board  in¬ 
stead  of  sheeting  on  the  inside.  Which 
would  be  the  better  and  cheaper? 

Rusliford,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  A. 

1.  lrour  sick  fowls  are  probably  egg- 
bound,  a  condition  arising  from  overfeeding 
of  a  too  narrow  or  stimulating  ration,  com¬ 
bined  with  under  exercise.  If  feeding  heav¬ 
ily  of  meat  in  any  form  make  a  material 
reduction  in  the  quantity  fed.  Feed  dry 
instead  of  wet  mash  and  all  whole  grain  in 
deep  litter,  and  by  deep  I  mean  from  eight 
to  12  inches  of  dry  straw  or  chaff.  Do  not 
be  afraid  that  any  small  grain  will  be  lost 
if  your  fowls  are  on  a  tight  floor  of  any 
kind.  Give  your  fowls  outdoor  range  the 
year  round. 

2.  A  henhouse  should  be  built  at  least  16 
feet  deep,  and  may  be  20.  It  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  give  each  fowl  from 
three  to  six  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the 
former  figure  being  the  minimum  and  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  the  obligation  to  strict  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The  usual  rule  is  to  allow  one  square 
foot  of  glass  to  each  12  to  16  feet  of  floor 
space,  or  the  front  may  be  about  equally 
divided  between  wood,  glass  and  opening 
covered  by  a  swinging  muslin  curtain.  A 
house  20x60  feet  divided  into  three  equal¬ 
sized  pens  would  in  my  opinion  be  an  ideal 
size  for  300  fowls.  Plaster  board  is  more 
expensive  than  other  forms  of  sheeting, 
and  unnecessary  in  a  henhouse.  A  single 
thickness  of  wall  if  airtight  on  all  sides  but 
the  front  is  amply  warm  for  this  latitude. 

M.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Hen  Manure. — Toll  A.  R.,  page 
1224,  that  if  he  will  use  fine  sifted  coal 
ashes  on  the  droppings  boards,  cleaning  off 
the  manure  once  a  week  or  so,  and  storing 
It  in  dry  barrels  he  will  find  It  in  good 
condition  to  handle  next  Spring,  neither 
lumpy  dry  nor  too  moist.  I  understand 
that  coal  ashes  do  not  cause  the  manure  to 
deteriorate  as  wood  ashes  do.  H.  c.  D. 

Connecticut. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~v  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint# 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ*  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


If  you  need  a  Gas  Engine  don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog 
showing  the  many  advantages  offered  in  the  Lauson  Frosl 
King”  Line.  1  H.  P.  to  75  H.  P. 

You  can  more  than  earn  the  cost  of  an  engine  Sawing 
Wood,  Cutting  Fodder,  Filling  Silos,  etc.,  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors  besides  the  benefit  of  having  an  engine  for  your  own 
work  at  all  times.  Every  Lauson  engine  is  guaranteed  to 
give  good  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON 
MFG.  CO., 

218  N.  W.  St. 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 


ON  THE 
ENGINE 


Proved  Best  by 
Test  Thru  IS 
Years  of  Use. 


When  you  order  cement  for  use  about  your  farm, 
always  remember  that  the  word  “ Atlas’  is  more 
important  than  the  word  “Portland.”  Portland  is 
a  kind  of  cement,  but  Atlas  is  the  highest  quality 
of  Portland  Cement.  There  is  just  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  Portland  Cements  as  there  is  in  seedcorns. 

The  success  of  concrete  work  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  cement  used.  Y ou  will  get  the  best  results 
only  by  using  the  best  brand — Atlas — the  kind  used 
by  the  Government  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Our  Free  Book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

tells  you  how  to  build  everything  that  you  need.  It  tells  why  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  is  the  best  Cement  to  use.  Atlas  has  the  quality 
which  makes  concrete  work  successful.  Write  for  this  free  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT COMPANY,  DEPT.  22.  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


Sea  Green 


SEA  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  SLATE 

is  nature’s  own  product — not  man  made.  Quarried  from  solid  rock — split  into 
convenient  form  for  laying,  and  then  in  its  natural  state  ready  for  tne  roof. 

SOLID  ROCK  CANNOT  WEAR  OUT  —It  can’t  burn,  rust, 
warp,  crack,  tear,  or  decay.  That’s  why  Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs 
never  wear  out  and  never  require  painting  and  repairing  like  all  other  roofing. 

Sea  Green  or  Purple  Slate  Roofs  are  suitable  for  any  building,  new  or  old. 
Give  perfect  protection.  Reduce  insurance  rates  because  spark  and  fire-proof. 
Afford  clean  cistern  water.  Not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  First  cost— only  a 
trifle  more  than  short  lived  roofing.  Settle  your  roof  question  for  all  time. 
Don’t  spend  more  money  for  poor  roofing.  Write  to  us  for  our  free  book 
"ROOFS”— it  will  save  you  money.  Give  name  of  your  local  roofer.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO. 

Box,  no  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Purple  Slate 
Roofs 
Never 
Wear 
Out 


Don’t  Hold  That  Plow- 
Use  a  WINNER  PLOW  TRUCK 

With  or  without  seat  Avoid  the  wrenching  and  twisting  that 
makes  you  lame,  sore  and  tired.  Easier  on  the  horses,  too. 
Pays  for  itself  by  doing  better  work  and  more  of  it.  Gauges 
10  Days^SL  -V  width  and  depth  of  furrow.  Fits  any  plow  beam. 

Free  A  Boy  or  Girl  Can  Plow  as  Well  as  a  Man 

*  ^  ^ Best  device  made  for  holding  a  plow.  With  scat  it  makes  a  sulky  plow  of  your  walking  plow.  A  buo- 

cess  on  the  eastern  stony  farms  as  well  as  on  the  western  prairie.  Ship  back  If  not  natlsfiecl.  There's  not  a  single  chance  to 
take.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers  all  over  the  U.  S.  A  trial  will  please  you,  too.  Don’t  ask  your  dealer  for  the  Winner  Truck. 
He  will  tell  you  it’s  “no  good”  because  there’s  more  for  him  in  selling  you  something  costing  four  or  five  times  aa  much,  see  ? 

Send  to-day  for  my  free  book  with  money-saving  introductory  otter. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  _ 


THE  BEST  WAV  TO  COOK  BOTH 

Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  and  Stock  Feed 


For  spraying  fruit 
etc.,  cook  your  lime  and  sulphur 

solution  in  a  Heeseu  Kettle;  it  cooks  quickest— uses  less  fuel,  and 
costs  least. 

HEESEN  KETTLES 

are  used  by  thousands  of  fruit  farmers,  who  endorse  them  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  device  money  can  buy— not  only  best  for  cooking 
spraying  solution,  but  handy  for  a  hundred  other  uses.  Splendid  for 
feed  cookers  for  stock. 

Burn  any  fuel— set  on  the  ground  anywhere— no  foundation  required. 
Sizes  15.  20.  30.  40,  55,  05  and  75  gallon.  Write  at  once  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  low  price,  or  send  order  for  size  wanted. 

Heesen  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Box  84,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


tng  and  selling  RUBBERHIDE  Boots 

They  are  better  than  ever.  The  increased  demand  proves  it.  Only  best  Oak  Leather  used  in 
the  soles.  Resolable  by  any  cobbler.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  ns  for  booklet  and  prices. 

RUBBERHIDE  COMPANY,  Dept.  E,  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 


MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Pood  Laws,  State  and  National, 
KENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese 
Making:  on  th«  Farm 
JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 


CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
It  will  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35 to  05  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BRDWNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansinu.  Mich. 


I  Pure  Milk 

The  Sterllac  Milk  Pail  keeps  it 
pure,  just  as  drawn.  Dirt  shelf 
keeps  out  hair,  dust  and  filth— no 
chance  for  contamination.  Heavy, 
strong,  and  easy  to  wash.  Sent  on 
approval  ( if  not  at  dealer’s  ).  Price 
12.50  Free  circular.  Address 
STERILAC  COMPANY, 

&  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


James  Equipment 
Boosts  Your  Profits 


'  Lines  up  cows  so  manure  drops 
|  in  gutter.  Keeps  cows  cleaner, 
healthier.  Saves  half  the  labor 
of  cleaning.  Increases  and  Im¬ 
proves  milk  yield. 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

enables  you  to  feed  and  water 
I  cows  In  stall.  Helps  prevent 
tuberculosis,  abortion,  ruined 

_  udders,  etc.  Book 

No.  10  tells  of  stalls  and  stanch¬ 
ions.  No  11  of  litter  and  feed 
carriers.  Send  postal  now. 

State  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAUF.S  MANUFACTURING  CO.  . 

5*180  Cun©  Street,  Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs.' 

(Formerly  Kentllfg.  Co.) 


$AA00 

FROM  0Q  Up 

depending  on  the! 
size.  We  make  an „ 
size  just  as  chea* 
,0  8  X  16 — Ik  In.  Cypress  Silo  $  66.00  p 

10X20—2  “  “  44  116.00 

10X22—2  44  44  44  126.00 

12  X  20—2  44  44  44  134.00 

12X24—2  44  44  44  159.00 

What  you  get  in  addition  to  the  above  is : 

1st — Our  “1912”  continuous  door  opening  .with  gal¬ 
vanized  hardware  and  combination  ladder;  2nd — Two 
galvanized  cables;  3rd— Two  new  style  anchor  rods; 
4th— Interior  coated  with  “Shelco”  gloss;  Sth — Out¬ 
side  painted  with  oxido  red  paint. 

This  is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered — buy  now  to  bo 
shipped  when  wanted.  The  difference  betwoen  buying 
tho  ''Arundel”  Silo  by  mail  and  buying  a  Silo  from  an 
agent  is  to  make  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40%.  If  this 
saving  is  not  made  in  the  price  you  surely  will  save  it 
in  the  quality. 

Buy  the  "Arundel”  Silo,  examine  It  and  If 
It  Is  not  as  represented— don’t  take  It, 
That  Is  our  proposition— can  you  beat  it? 

Wo  take  tlie  risk,  and  pay  the  freight  hack.  Which  will 
you  buy — think  it  over.  Peal  with  tho  maker  direct. 

Write  for  Silo  Booklet  ”DZ)” 
the  BALTIMORE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


S  I  LOB 

WEEDSPORT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEEDSPORT  HANDY  SILOS 
TWO  STYLES 

Hemlock,  Spruce,  Norway  Pine,  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

Our  Improved  Silo  with  continuous  open 
inK  door  front,  llus  air  and  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  close.  Diagram 
wilh  each  silo  gives  full  instructions 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  used. 

Trices  low  —  quality  high  —  construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  Licensed  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  627732. 

Write  for  Catalog — Box  83. 

The  Abram  Walrath  Co. 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


IThis  ‘‘Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
1  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
l  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
,  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
^  other  points  of  superiority  explained 
.in  catalog  of 


Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book- 
r  let  in  which  Prof.  Esten  of  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  answers  ques¬ 
tions,  “What  is  Silage!”  “Why  does 
it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silo!” 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0.338  West  St. 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Itmimskaaiiuil 


THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  nineteenth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  gain  over  the  previous  week  of 
156  eggs;  the  gain  of  the  eighteenth 
week  over  the  seventeenth  was  100 
eggs;  the  gain  is  still  increasing.  It 
required  two  figures  to  state  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  every  pen  but  one, 
and  that  was  a  pen  of  Black  Minorcas 
which  laid  only  seven  eggs  during  the 
week.  The  English  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  is  still  ahead  of  all  others  with 
a  record  of  369  eggs;  54  more  than  the 
next  highest,  Edgerton’s  R.  C.  Reds, 
with  315  to  their  credit.  The  highest 
score  for  the  week  was  from  the  pen 
of  Dark  Cornish,  30  eggs  from  a  possi¬ 
ble  35.  This  has  been  exceeded  once, 
when  a  pen  of  White  Orpingtons  laid 
31.  Of  this  pen  of  Dark  Cornish,  one 
pullet  laid  seven  eggs,  three  pullets  laid 
six  eggs  each,  and  one  five  eggs  during 
the  week.  The  second  place  was  taken 
by  the  pen  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire,  with 
29  eggs;  the  third  place  by  W.  J.  Til¬ 
ley’s  White  Plymouth  Rocks  with  28 
eggs.  Four  pens  tied  with  27  eggs  each 
for  fourth  place.  Eleven  pullets  laid 
every  day  in  the  week;  five  of  them 
being  Barred  P.  Rocks. 

The  average  for  each  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  this  week  was  22.4  eggs ; 
being  64%  of  the  possible  35.  The 
average  for  each  of  the  12  pens  of 
Barred  P.  Rocks  was  22.1  eggs.  The 
White  P.  Rocks  averaged  25  eggs  for 
each  pen,  a  71.4%  lay.  The  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  averaged  25.25  eggs  per  pen;  the 
White  Orpingtons  22;  the  S'.  C.  Reds 
24.3;  the  R.  C.  Reds  20.6;  the  Colum¬ 
bian  W'yandottes  22,  the  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas  14,  while  the  breeds  of  which 
but  one  pen  was  entered  ranged  all  the 
way  from  30  for  the  Dark  Cornish  to 
10  for  the  Houdans.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  during  the  week  was 
2,148,  being  62.6%  of  the  possible  total. 
This  is  a  very  good  record  for  so  many 
birds.  When  a  man  keeps  10  or  12 
hens  only,  he  will  get  as  many  eggs  in 
a  day  sometimes  as  he  has  hens ;  but 
if  he  keeps  100  hens,  he  would  never 
get  100%  of  eggs.  With  500  hens  the 
percentage  will  be  still  less.  White 
Leghorns  are  receiving  a  great  boom 
as  the  result  of  this  contest,  and  so  is 
the  whole  poultry  industry.  Many  of 
the  daily  papers  are  giving  space  to  the 
weekly  reports  and  people  are  getting  1 
the  “hen  fever,”  especially  those  who 
have  had  to  pay  60  to  75  cents  for  a 
dozen  eggs  this  last  Winter.  Many  a 
j  city  man  who  does  not  keep  poultry 
I  now  but  hopes  to  some  day,  is  as 
intensely  interested  in  these  reports  as 
the  most  enthusiastic  hen  man.  An 
ex-Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  once  said  to  me  “that  he 
thought  more  city  people  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.  than  there  were  farmers  who 
read  it,”  and  I  know  men  who  never 
owned  a  farm  and  never  intend  to,  who 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  cover  to  cover 
every  week,  and  who  don’t  stop  there, 
but  frequently  send  in  10  cents  for  a 
trial  subscription  for  some  friend  who 
they  think  ought  to  take  it.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  paper  in  the  United  States 
that  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of 
warm  friends  in  its  subscription  list  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  geo  a.  cosgrove. 


The  price  of  butter  fat  is  37  cents ; 
pork,  dressed,  seven  to  eight  cents ;  beef, 
seven  cents;  no  milk  sold  here.  Potatoes, 
$1  to  $1.25  per  bushel;  eggs,  20  cents  per 
dozen.  c.  E.  B. 

Brookfield,  Vt. 

Potatoes,  $1.40  per  bushel;  corn,  75 
cents;  oats,  GO  cents;  hay,  $15  to  $18 
per  ton  ;  silage.  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  Cows, 
from  $30  to  $00.  Manure,  $2  to  $3  per 
load ;  milk,  seven  cents  per  quart ;  horses. 
$150  to  $200  each  according  to  size  and 
age ;  sheep,  from  $5  to  $10 ;  yearling  heif¬ 
ers,  from  $12  to  $20;  oxen,  $50  to  $250 
per  pair.  b. 

Claremont,  N.  IT. 

New  milkers,  from  $40  to  $00 ;  horses, 
good  ones,  bring  high  prices,  $200  and  up. 
Butter  is  retailing  at  35  cents  per  pound; 
potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel.  January  and 
February  milk  I  received  75  cents  per  jug 
of  2014  quarts,  and  the  month  of  March 
I  70  cents ;  this  is  from  the  Boston  Dairy 
Co.  Crackl'd  corn  and  meal,  $1.55  per 
100;  the  same  for  bran;  cotton-seed,  $1.75 
per  100.  For  loose  hay  from  $15  to  $18, 
delivered :  eggs.  30  cents  per  dozen.  In 
this  section  not  many  buy  or  sell  manure, 
but  it  is  considered  $1  per  load. 

Clarendon,  Vt.  F.  H.  B. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  in  this  locality. 
Good  grade  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $00. 
Ilay  averages  $12;  no  silage;  high  grade 
fertilizer.  $40;  manure  (barn)  not  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Milk  retails  at  six  cents. 
Not  a  very  good  home  market  for  farm 
produce.  Potatoes  at  the  average  Boston 
market  price ;  sweet  corn  average  15  cents 
per  dozen.  f.  o.  k. 

Cooper,  Mass. 


THE  hinman  milker 

Produces  Suction  Exactly  like  Hand-Milking 

THIS  principle  of  broken  Vacuum  means  that  pres¬ 
sure  is  exerted  on  teats  gradually  and  not  all  at 
once.  The  result  is  that  cows  gives  down  naturally 
without  fear,  teats  are  kept  clean  and  fresh  from  hand 
infection  and  the  flow  of  milk  is  increased  because 
the  machine  milks  more  uniform  and  thorough. 

Three  Years  Successful  Operation 

Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  has  used 
4  Hinman  Milking  Machines  in  a  dairy  of  35  registered 
Holsteins.  He  writes: — 


February  26,  1912. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co., 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs :  — 

I  have  used  the  Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  over  three  years 
in  a  35-cow  dairy  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows,  on  an  average  in  from 
45  to  50  minutes  with  four  machines ;  using  a3  power,  a  two-horse 
tread  with  one  horse  to  run  it. 

I  find  that  with  the  machines,  I  get  a  larger  flow  of  milk  than  by 
hand-milking  and  it  does  not  take  near  as  long  to  do  the  milking. 

JOHN  W.  JONES. 


Whether  you  have  4  cows  or  400 
cows  you  will  find  the  Hinman  Milker  a 
money,  time  and  labor  saver. 

Write  for  free  catalog  today 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  12,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s  the  only  blower  ensilage 
cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  all  conditions. 

PAPEC  ENSILAGE 

PNEUMATIC  ^  CUTTER 
Cuts  and  elevates  Silage  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter.  Easy 
to  set  up  and  operate;  no  wood  to 
twist  and  warp;  elevates  over  50  feet 
without  clogging.  Write  for  booklet^ 
“How  to  Prepare  Ensilage,”  FEEE. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Bex  10.  Shorfsvllli.  N.  Y. 
Distributing  t*nlnt.s: 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  UnadlDa,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  25  other  distributing  points 


Keeps  water  Pure 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon. 

If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  540  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SILOS 


Hurtle-  Silos,  recognized  an  the  standard  because  of  their 

convenience,  durability,  strength  and  worth. 

.Used  bv  U.  S.  Clovt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

V  HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  ^ 


ALBERTA’S 


90  GRAIN 
CROP 


ff^You  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  boat  proposition  over  of¬ 
fered.  A.-Write  us  a  postal  for 
our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  "Silo  Profits.”  Tho 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
.  SUo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the 
■world.  Address  nearest  factory: 
818  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

“  Indiana  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  la. 
“  Silo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
.Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  land  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
from  this  Province  has  been 
shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
and  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
1 160  acres(at$3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand.building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  great  success. 

Wrlto  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
settlers’  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
"Last  BestWest.”  and  other  information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  (Jan.  Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
301  Bl.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


To  Every  Progressive  Farmer  and  Stock-Feeder-get  to  know 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

STORM-PROOF  —  DECAY-PROOF 
This  silo  is  guaranteed.  Modern  principles  of  economy  de¬ 
mand  that  you  feed  ensilage  and  that  your  silo  be  imperishable. 
The  Imperishable  Silo  is  made  from  Patented  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks. 
Moisture-proof,  cannot  swell,  shrink,  decay  or  blow  over.  Keeps  the  silage 
clear  up  to  the  wall.  None  of  the  old  hoop-tightening,  painting  and  repairing. 
The  first  cost  of  The  Imperishable  is  the  last.  Not  one  complaint  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  users.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Fanners  who  are  being  urged  by  Her¬ 
bert  Myrick,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
through  the  mails  and  canvassing  agents 
to  invest  their  savings  in  stocks  of  his 
companies  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  “Farm,  Stock  and 
Home,”  a  prominent  farm  paper  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

During  the  Summer  of  1910,  Mr.  Myrick 
and  his  company  purchased  a  semi-monthly 
publication.  “The  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
Farmer,”  of  Brookings,  S.  D.  The  consid¬ 
eration  was  $40,000  in  stock,  shares  $100 
each,  in  a  corporation  known  as  the  North¬ 
western  Orange  Judd  Company,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Minnesota.  This  stock 
had  the  endorsement  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company  of  New  York,  guaranteeing  six 
per  cent  interest  per  annum  until  October 
5,  1915,  and  an  agreement  on  each  certi¬ 
ficate  that  the  stock  of  the  Northwestern 
Orange  Judd  Co.  would  be  repurchased  any 
time  prior  to  October  5,  1915,  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  of  New  York,  for  $100  per 
share  with  any  interest  accrued  thereon, 
upon  six  months’  notice  in  writing  by  reg¬ 
istered  mail  to  the  New  York  office. 

On  Oct.  21,  1910,  Mr.  C.  D.  Kendall  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  22  shares  of  stock  of 
said  Northwestern  Orange  Judd  Company. 
On  Nov.  15,  1910,  Mr.  Kendall  gave  notice 
in  writing  by  registered  mail  that  he  wanted 
to  sell  his  stock  under  the  guarantee  and 
tendered  the  certificates  properly  endorsed. 

Mr.  Kendall  alleges  and  claims  that  no 
part  of  the  $2,200  has  been  paid  and  en¬ 
tered  suit  in  the  Hennepin  County,  Minne¬ 
sota,  District  Court.  Mr.  Myrick  was  served 
with  papers  Sept.  1,  1911,  personally,  at 
the  office  of  the  “Northwest  Farmstead”  in 
Minneapolis,  but  the  merit  of  the  suit  has 
not  been  decided  because  Mr.  Myrick  claimed 
the  service  was  irregular  and  “said  guar¬ 
antee,  if  any  there  was,  on  which  said 
alleged  claim  is  based,  was  not  executed 
and  was  not  to  be  performed  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.”  The  lower  court  decided 
against  his  contentions  and  the  case  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  corporation  was 
formed  under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota, 
called  the  Northwest  Orange  Judd  Co.,  capi¬ 
tal  stock.  $500,000.  It  was  announced  as 
having  absorbed  the  "Minnesota  and  Da¬ 
kota  Farmer,”  that  the  new  publication 
would  be  issued  weekly  and  called  the 
North  West  Farmstead. 

It  is  somewhat  bewildering  to  follow  the 
various  corporations  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Myrick,  but  it  looks  as  if  this  “North 
West  Farmstead,”  with  its  $500,000  capital 
stock,  has,  so  far  as  known  or  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  cost  Mr.  Myrick  and  his  officers 
only  $40,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  North¬ 
western  Orange  Judd  Co.,  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Myrick  under  oath  deposes  “that  the 
interest  and  only  interest  which  the  Oi’ang'e 
Judd  Co.  of  New  York  has  in  the  Farmstead 
is  a  contract  whereby  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 
of  New  York  is  to  print  and  publish  the 
Farmstead  for  a  stipulated  percentage  as  a 
manufacturers’  profit  and  the  North  West 
Orange  Judd  Co.  of  South  Dakota  is  to 
pay  and  make  good  this  percentage  if  the 
profit  does  not  reach  the  sum  agreed  upon.” 
This  was  sworn  to  on  the  4th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1911. 

In  the  literature  sent  out  from  Minne¬ 
apolis  asking  farmers  and  others  to  buy 
stock,  he  says  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  of 
New  York  guarantees  six  per  cent,  annually 
on  the  stock  of  the  Farmstead  Company  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  sworn  statement 
that  the  New  York  Orange  Judd  Co.  has  no 
interest  in  it  except  to  publish  it  for  a  stip¬ 
ulated  manufacturing  profit. 

“Farm,  Stock  and  Home”  has  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Myrick,  and  the  only  reason  the 
above  facts  are  published  is  that  we  think 
it  proper  and  just  to  let  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  solicited  to  join  with  Mr. 
Myrick,  have  no  reason  to  complain  that 
they  were  not  fully  informed  if  they  invest. 

Our  information  is  that  the  agreement 
was  to  pay  cash  for  the  purchase  price 
of  the  paper,  but  the  sellers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  hold  stock  guaranteed  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  in  lieu  of  the  cash 
while  adjustments  were  being  made.  In 
circulars  before  us  Mr.  Myrick  says  the 
new  company  was  organized  for  $1,000,- 
C00,  and  that  $750,000  of  this  went  into 
the  treasury  of  Orange  Judd  Co.  at  once 
in  purchase  of  some  expired  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  his  other  papers,  and  this  publi¬ 
cation.  It  seems  from  the  certificates 
that  the  capitalization  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  was  $500,000. 

Ag  a  lesson  in  frenzied  finance  this 
Northwest  deal  seems  to  cap  the  climax. 
Mr.  Myrick’s  cash  investment  would 
seem  to  be  his  lawyer’s  fee,  and  the 
printing  of  stock  certificates,  carfare, 
and  incidentals.  Of  the  5,000  shares,  the 
old  owners  got  400,  and  Mr.  Myrick  had 
the  4600  remaining.  In  other  words,  the 
old  owners  gave  up  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  their  property  in  exchange  for 
a  minority  interest  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  it.  Mr.  Myrick  gets  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  it  which  cost  him  only 
lawyers’  fees  and  a  little  printing.  Of 
course  the  redemption  of  the  stock  was 
guaranteed,  but  Mr.  Myrick  repudiates 
the  guarantee,  and  the  holders  of  the 
stock  must  go  to  the  expense  of  a  suit 
to  enforce  their  claims.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Mr.  Myrick  is  putting  in  a  claim  of 
$100,000  against  the  old  owners  as  an 
effect  of  their  suit,  and  he  is  selling1  the 
remaining  stock  to  farmers  at  $100  per 
share  as  a  first-class,  safe  investment. 
This  stock  is  also  guaranteed  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  which  repudiates  the 
guarantee  of  the  stock  issued  to  the  old 
owners  of  the  “Minnesota  and  Dakota 


Farmer.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  My¬ 
rick  could  sell  2,000  shares  of  this  stock 
to  farmers  at  $100  per  share,  and,  if  the 
stock  is  already  issued  to  him,  put  $200,- 
000  cash  into  his  pocket,  and  yet  own  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  company  and 
run  it  to  please  himself.  One  of  his 
other  companies  does  the  printing  and 
probably  the  publishing.  Expense  and 
salaries  could  be  arranged  to  adjust 
balances  of  loss  or  gain.  Isolated  farm¬ 
ers  with  a  share  or  two  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  law  to  enforce  the  guarantee, 
as  these  business  men  of  the  Northwest 
have  done,  and  if  Mr.  Myrick  or  his  suc¬ 
cessor  chose  to  repudiate  the  guarantee, 
and  omitted  dividends  on  the  stock,  the 
minority  shareholder  would  have  no  re¬ 
dress  short  of  suit. 

As  the  record  stands,  it  seems  this 
stock  cost  Mr.  Myrick  practically  noth¬ 
ing,  but  if  he  is  forced  through  the 
courts  to  redeem  the  stock  on  the  guar¬ 
antee,  and  pay  the  $40,000  in  cash,  the 
cost  to  him  even  then  would  only  be 
eight  cents  on  the  dollar.  For  every 
share  sold  to  a  farmer  at  $100  he  would 
make  a  clear  profit  of  $92. 

Like  “Farm,  Stock  and  Home,”  The 
R.N.-Y.  has  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  My¬ 
rick  or  his  papers.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  promoter  or  even  with  any 
crook.  When  it  appears  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  not  in  danger  from  them 
we  pass  them  by  unnoticed.  We  try  to 
recover  money  unwisely  invested  in 
them,  but  our  chief  concern  is  to  give 
our  own  subscribers  information  that  will 
protect  them  from  disappointment  and 
loss.  As  a  farm  paper,  publisher  and  ed¬ 
itor,  it  may  be  assumed  that  many  farmers 
would  have  confidence  enough  in  Mr.  My¬ 
rick’s  representations  to  make  small  in¬ 
vestments  in  them  without  investigation. 
Heretofore  he  has  given  no  information 
that  an  experienced  investor  would  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  basis  for  values.  Now  the 
value  has  been  questioned,  and  one  of 
tlic  guarantees  repudiated,  it  seems  only 
fair  that  Mr.  Myrick  should  furnish  a 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  also 
of  earnings  and  disbursements,  to  show 
the  actual  value  behind  the  securities  he 
is  offering  farmers  in  exchange  for  their 
savings,  and  also  a  statement  of  his 
position  in  reference  to  the  guarantees 
in  defense  of  his  good  faith.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  accept  promotion  scheme 
advertising,  but  it  will  gladly  donate  to 
Mr.  Myrick  space  for  such  a  statement, 
verified  by  himself. 

I  enclose  circular  of  Todd  Laboratory 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  came  to  mo 
by  mail.  It  is  evidently  a  fraud  and 
should  he  exposed.  I  did  not  bite. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  s.  b. 

This  concern  claims  that  it  has  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  a  number  of  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines  that  have  won¬ 
derful  curative  properties.  Their 
scheme  is  to  sell  stock  of  the  company, 
and  make  you  rich  quick  through  the 
sale  of  the  medicines.  It  is  really  won¬ 
derful  that  people  who  have  the  means 
of  making  you  rich  quick,  and  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  it,  should  not  employ  some 
of  the  schemes  to  relieve  themselves  of 
the  trouble  of  persuading  you  to  turn 
your  savings  over  to  them.  If  they  had 
to  work  for  a  living  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  just  as  hard  to  save  a  dol¬ 
lar  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Creditors  of  the  New  York  Central  Realty 
Co.  took  steps  early  this  week  to  petition 
the  corporation  into  bankruptcy.  Their  i 
action  makes  it  appear  that  the  recent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  to  maintain  the  company  as  a  sol¬ 
vent  and  gointr  enterprise  have  failed  of 
success.  The  attorneys  place  the  liabilities 
at  $130,000  and  the  assets  at  $30,000. — 
Financial  World. 

Talk  of  reorganizing  such  concerns 
is  wasted  breath.  These  promoters  get 
an  option  for  the  purchase  of  some  land 
under  a  contract  for,  say,  $100,000,  to 
be  paid  $20,000  in  cash  and  $80,000  pur¬ 
chase  money  mortgage  on  the  land. 
Then  a  company  is  organized  for,  say, 
$500,000,  and  probably  a  bond  issue  au¬ 
thorized  later  for  $40,000  more  or  less. 
The  property  is  then  deeded  to  the  pro¬ 
moters,  who  sell  it  to  the  new  company, 
taking  the  entire  $500,000  stock  in  ex¬ 
change.  The  dear  public  is  then  let  in 
on  the  ground  floor  for  these  stocks  and 
bonds  at  par.  The  $20,000  payment 
comes  out  of  the  proceeds.  More  mon¬ 
ey  is  paid  to  companies  controlled  by 
the  promoters  to  lay  out  a  few  streets 
and  sidewalks,  for  automobiles  and  other 
promotion  luxuries,  and  when  the  inevit¬ 
able  day  of  reckoning  comes  the  “suck¬ 
ers”  get  a  long,  typewritten  letter  explain¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  panic  and  dullness  in 
real  estate,  and  urging  them  to  send  in 
more  money  to  protect  their  property. 
This  is  a  general  plan.  The  details 
differ  in  individual  cases,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  result  is  always  the  same.  The 
victim  who  sends  good  money  for  the 
bad  plays  the  sucker  the  second  time. 


If  I  put  my  farm  in  two  or  three  real 
estate  agents’  hands  and  one  sells  it,  can 
the  others  collect  fees  or  commissions? 

Connecticut.  f.  h.  s. 

Not  unless  you  make  an  agreement  or 
sign  a  contract  to  do  so. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  $9  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  for  loss  of  oranges  in  1910. 
This  was  evidently  pigeonholed  in  the  Claim 
Department  and  might  have  in  its  narrow 
coll  forever  laid  but  for  the  kind  efforts 
of  The  II.  N.-Y.,  and  certainly  I  appreciate 
your  successful  endeavors.  I  thank  you 
cordially.  e.  e.  t. 

Florida. 

In  December,  1910,  this  subscriber 
sent  26  boxes  of  oranges  to  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  commission  house.  Only  22 
boxes  were  delivered.  Because  of  the 
different  companies  handling  this  ship¬ 
ment  the  tracing  was  rather  compli¬ 
cated.  The  commission  house  wrote  us, 
“If  you  can  get  this  from  the  transpor¬ 
tation,  you  are  a  good  one.”  We  got  it; 
but  the  adjustment  was  not  made  until 
a  year  and  three  months  after  shipment. 
That  may  not  be  a  tire-out  policy,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  tire-out  process. 

I  have  just  received  and  read  most  of 
your  book  on  “Hind-Sights”  and  am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
fine  to  get  up  a  30  to  40  minute  lecture 
from  it  for  use  at  farmers’  institutes.  May 
I  have  you  permission  to  do  so? 

INSTRUCTOR. 

This  book  was  prepared  exclusively 
for  the  information  and  benefit  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  country  people  generally.  There¬ 
fore  the  above  suggestion  is  along  the 
line  of  our  own  purpose.  We  are  glad 
to  have  any  use  made  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  make  it  more  useful  in 
protecting  the  feelings  and  savings  of 
the  people.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
question  more  important  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to-day  than  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  tricksters  and  rogues,  not  alone 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  money  they 
extract  from  the  people;  but  because  of 
the  moral  effect  on  the  community.  A 
people  who  would  tolerate  rogues  and 
swindlers  is  doomed.  We  must  not  let 
our  children  get  the  notion  that  it  is 
easier  and  equally  as  safe  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  swindles  as  by  work.  By  all 
means  give  the  people  information  at 
the  farmers’  institutes  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  both  their  material  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare.  j.  j.  D. 


There  is  good  money  in  those  trees  on  the 
wood  lot.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it?  All 
you  need  is  an  “American  ”  Saw  Mill  which 
you  can  run  with  the  farm  engine  to  cut  that 
standing  timber  into  first  class  lumber.  It 
is  easy  money  with  an  “  American  ”  Mill, 
which  cuts  more  lumber  with  less  power 
and  at  less  cost  than  any  other.  Your 
neighbor  has  timber,  too.  Cut  it  for  him 
with  your  “  American  ”  Mill.  You  will  both 
make  money  that  way.  “Making  Money 
Off  the  Wood  Lot  ”  is  a  book  which  tells 
you  all  about  lumber  cutting.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy.  Ask  us  for  it.  Write 
to  our  nearest  office. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
Chicago— Savannah— New  Orleans 


MILK  BOTTLES 

Perfect  cap  seats,  color,  weight, 
annealing,  capacity,  thickness  and 
even  distribution  guaranteed  :  :  : 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
ite  kettlein  one  minute.  Xhesimplcst 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  I^*Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  forcirculat-  J. 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


Don’t  Pay  for  This  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  Until  Y ou  See  and  Examine  it 


Most  dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn’t,  ask  him  to  get  one  for  you,  and  when  It  comes 
have  it  set  up  and  try  it.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  what  you  want,  buy  it  and  try  it  on 
your  6hcep  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  must  do  th*  work  O.  K.  or  no  sale. 

This  STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE  No.  9 

is  just  the  easiest  of  all  shearing  machines  to  turn. 

A  boy  can  run  it  all  day  without  tiring.  It  is  ball 
bearing  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
bead,  shears  quick  and  evenly  all  over. 

The  price  including  four  sets  of  knives  is  only  $  1  1  .50 
It  is  really  a  wonderful  machine  and  you  *  *  "™" 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  work  it  does. 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  if  you  prefer  send  $2 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  all  you  paid  out. 

Send  for  copy  of  new  1912  catalague  and  Expert  In* 
structions  on  shearing  sheep. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


What  Is  Your  Ideal  of  a  Binder? 

If  it  is  a  binder  that  performs  every  duty  in  the  correct 
manner,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  does  not  have  one 
unnecessary  piece  on  it,  then  the  JOHNSTON  “CONTI¬ 
NENTAL”  BINDER  is  your  ideal. 

This  name — JOHNSTON — on  farm  machines  has  stood 
for  Quality  throughout  the  entire  development  of  modern 
implements.  It  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  strength, 
endurance,  capacity,  simplicity,  service — all  summed  up  in 
the  one  word — Efficiency. 


JOHNSTON 

Farm  Machines 


constitute  a  complete 
line  of  farm  implements 
every  one  of  which  is 
built  from  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view.  We 
sacrifice  nothing  to 
maintain  our  present 
supreme  position 
among  farm  machine 
builders,  but  we  are 
strong  on  simplicity. 

In  the  JOHNSTON 
“  CONTINENTAL” 
BINDER  are  more 
features  that  gratify 
the  farmer  than  in  any  other  make.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  a  user  of  a  “  Conti¬ 
nental”  “preaching”  its  virtues  to  his 
neighbors.  The  one  piece  steel  frame, 
dust-proof  steel  roller  bearings,  steel  angle 
cutter-bar,  easy  control  of  all  parts,  extra 
quality  canvas,  the  tying  mechanism 
and  trip  in  the  “Continental”  make 
up  the  binder  that  sur¬ 
passes  all  others. 

Get  acquainted  with  a  "Johnston.”  Wrltt 
today  for  free  catalog.  A  postal  will  do. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co. ,  Box  100-A,  Batavia,  N_Y. 
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That  Dishonest  Hired  Man. — I  have 
not  read  the  experience  of  a  “Sucker”  in 
South  Texas  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  The  “Sucker” 
got  it  in  the  shoulder  and  M.  M.,  page  300, 
got  it  in  the  neck,  hut  then  some  think  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  farm.  If  M. 
M.  had  a  business  plant  in  Chicago  or  some  I 
other  distant  city,  would  he  go  to  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency  and  employ  a  manager 
and  send  him  there  to  take  charge  of  it 
with  only  the  recommendation  of  two 
strangers?  I  hardly  think  so.  Then  why 
should  he  do  so  with  a  farm  and  perishable 
stock?  A  manager  of  a  store  might  swipe 
some  money  and  some  goods,  but  not  any 
great  amount,  or  some  one  would  spot  him. 
Anything  will  do  for  a  farmer,  and  gener¬ 
ally  the  one  with  the  poorest  goods  to  de¬ 
liver  is  the  best  talker.  I  have  every  sym¬ 
pathy  with  M.  M.  for  the  abuse  of  his  stock, 
but  for  the  money  loss  it  is  a  proper  lesson. 

New  York.  g.  a.  g. 


I  have  been  reading  a  great  deal  about 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  goods  from 
farmer  to  consumer,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  the  farmer’s  fault  in  a  great  many  cases 
that  he  is  not  receiving  the  last  profit  on 
nis  goods.  He  does  not  want  the  trouble 
of  selling  his  goods  in  a  small  way.  They 
do  not  want  to  peddle ;  they  never  stop  to 
think  how  much  money  there  is  in  it.  They 
think  it  is  too  much  work,  so  when  we 
came  on  the  farm  we  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  in  the  Winter  time  when  the  other 
farmers  are  taking  an  extra  sleep  we  are 
off  to  town  with  their  pork,  and  I  really 
believe  we  make  more  than  they  do  and  do 
not  have  near  the  work.  Theirs  is  most  a 
year  and  ours  is  a  day  or  two,  but  you 
can’t  make  them  see  it  that  way.  w 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  United  States  now  has  892.098  pen¬ 
sioners,  who  received  in  1911,  $159,842,- 
287.41.  The  total  amount  paid  in  pensions 
since  1867  was  $4,238,958,432.79. 

Canada’s  cash  balance  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31  shows  a  surplus  of  $39,000,- 
000  over  operating  expenses.  Most  of  this 
will  be  used  in  Government  railway  and 
other  improvements. 

Oxen,  good,  $175;  cows,  $50;  hay.  $28 
a  ton ;  milk,  retail,  eight  cents  a  quart ; 
wholesale,  five  cents  a  quart ;  butter,  40 
cents.  g.  H.  b. 

Clinton,  Conn. 

During  the  past  year  we  sold  to  other 
countries  apples  valued  at  $9.000.000 ; 
oranges,  $3,000.000 ;  prunes,  $4,500.000 ; 
peaches,  $500,000 ;  pears,  $750,000  ;  raisins, 
$1,333,000;  peanuts,  $250,000.  In  the 
same  period  we  imported  bananas,  $14,- 
750,000 ;  oranges,  $2.250,000 ;  lemons,  $3,- 
000.000 ;  grapes,  $2,330,000 ;  nuts,  about 
$8,000,000. 

Horses  are  sold  for  from  $200  to  $350 ; 
cows,  $40  to  $50;  pigs,  to  9  >4  cents  by 
the  car  case ;  hay,  $20  to  $23  per  ton  ;  corn, 
$1.50  per  100  pounds;  oats,  65  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  milk, 
wholesale,  four  cents  per  quart ;  retail, 
seven  cents  per  quart ;  fresh  eggs,  retail, 
27  cents  a  dozen  ;  getting  plenty  now. 

Blackinton,  Mass.  d.  c. 

Cabbage  in  New  York  is  scarce  and  very 
high,  some  shipments  of  old  bringing  $45 
per  ton  wholesale.  Growers  in  the  South 
who  have  new  cabbage  fit  to  ship  are  now 
making  up  for  some  of  the  losses  of  pre¬ 
vious  years  when  the  market  was  so  sur¬ 
passed  that  good  cabbage  was  refused  as  not 
worth  the  freight,  and  dumped  on  the  Jersey 
meadows  by  the  railroad  companies,  a  total 
loss. 

A  public  sale  is  a  very  poor  place  to 
judge  prices,  as  some  people  will  pay  more 
for  stuff  than  it  is  really  worth  to  get  it 
on  time.  I  have  seen  clover  hay  sell  in 
mow  for  $17.50,  corn  from  68  to  70  cents. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
article  that  it  makes  quite  a  large  range 
in  prices.  Cattle,  milch  cows,  from  $25  to 
$60  ;  horses,  good  ones,  $150  to  $200.  Very 
little  demand  for  sheep.  Corn  at  elevator, 
60  cents;  at  sales,  68  cents;  oats  at  eleva¬ 
tor,  50 ;  at  sales,  60 ;  hay,  market,  Rich¬ 
mond,  $16  to  $20;  straw,  $8;  clover  seed, 
$13.  Farm  land  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre. 

Williamsburg,  Ind.  g.  f. 


Your  Horses  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 
Spring  Work  Begins 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  It  for  years  and  it  is  done  now  by  pro¬ 
gressive  owners  everywhere  in  this  country 

No  way  to  do  it  so  easy,  so  quick  or  so  well  has 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

Mas»liinA  The  price  of  this  splendid  $7.50 

maenme  machine  i3  only . #  — 

at  your  dealers  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil¬ 
ized  country,  has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en¬ 
closed,  protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Send  now  ' 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

143  La  Salle  Avenue;  Chicago 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the  worlds 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines. 


Mandy  Lee 

Hie  Incubator 
of  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture  _ 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 

Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new  features — 
plain,  practical,  helpful. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 

CEO. H. LEE  CO.,  1221  Harney  St.,Omaha,Nob. 


GO 
ilSOUTt 


r  ..irm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

r  along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  value  in  five  years.  Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.  No  expensive  irrigation  necessary 
—no  drouths  or  blizzards.  Winters  very  mild,  sum¬ 
mers  enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 

Be«f,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 
p«y  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  i.1- 
falfa.  corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits 


and  apples  especially, 
are  making  Southern 
Free  farmers 

Subscription^^.  rich- 
le  Southern  Field. 


particulars 
given  you  by 
M.V.  Richards, 
L.  1.  Agt.,  So.  Ry. 

Room  87 
Washington,  D.C. 


pc 

th 


You  actually  put  dollars  in  your 
ocket  when  you  put  your  nogs 
th  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 


rough  a  bath 
and  Disinfectant. 

Its  action  is  swift  and  sure  —  it 
prevents  scurvy  skin  —  kills  lice 
and  fleas  which  so  often  hide  and 
play  havoc  behind  the  hog’s  ears, 
between  the  folds  of  the  skin, 
and  around  the  abdomen. 

$  Dr.  Hess  Dip  * 
and  Disinfectant 

prevents  mange,  scab,  hog  cholera  and  all 
parasitic  skin  troubles.  It  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant  germicide  and  deodorizer, 
equally  effective  on  sheep,  horses,  cattle, 
dogs  and  poultry. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  ( M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
and  sold  under  a  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  satisfactory.  One  gallon  of  Dip  makes 
70  gallons  solution.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  order  from  us  direct 
Write  for  Free  Dip  Booklet. 

Dr.Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,Ohio. 


A  Safe,  Sane  Hoist 
* that  LOCKS  ITSELF 


30  Dav*:’  FrPA  IIca  Her©  8  a  bully  work 
<*U  Wdyb  Tree  use  mivinsr  device  unci  a 
great  plan  for  trying:  It  out.  This  device 
does  everything  from  stretching  wiro  fences 
to  lifting  the  wagon  while  you’re  shifting 
the  gears.  As  a  hog-hoist  it’s  a  winner. 
Strings  oin  up— holds  'em  tip  alone.  Saves 
time,  money,  muscle  40  different  ways. 
Can’t  be  beat— can’t  let  go.  It’s  a 

JUMBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost-Costs  Little.  It  lifts  loads  like  ordi¬ 
nary  block  and  tncklo.  But  the  minute  vou  let  up  on 
pull  rope  the  automatic  locking  device  of  the 
Jumbo  grips  onto  tho  pull  rope  and  it’s  fast.  The 
heavier  the  load  the  tignter  that  grip.  It’s  the  grip 
that  can  t  slip!  It  treats  all  ropes  aliko, 
whether  they’re  old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled. 

Adjusts  itself  to  size  of  rope.  Made  of 
best  steel,  critically  tested  and  inspected 
before  shipment.  Shipped  for  30  days* 

T'RKE  use  any  where;  guaranteed  every¬ 
where*  Nine  different  sizes;  capacity 
400  lbs.  to  5  tons.  Mail  your  name 
and  your  dealer’s  for  the  catalog 
and  that  BIO  FREE  OF 
FEU- right  now' l  (3j 

HALL  MFG.  CO.  , 

553  Main  Si.,  Monticello,  la.  uA. 


BAGS 


Wo  buy  old  bags — 
Sound,  3— 4— 5  Conla 
Torn,  2—3—4  Cents 
We  pay  tho  freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Buffalo,  /V.  V. 

AN  OUTLET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  DIRECT 

To  best  trade  jn  Greater  New  Y ork 
Offeringf  idlest  value  and  quick  relurna 
We  Need  Eggs.  You  Need  Money 
LET’S  SWAP! 

Refer  to  Aetna  National  Bank  and 
ship  promptly. 

ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 
359  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


JELLiFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODIJCJE,  Apples,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Si  36  Little  1  3th  St..  New  York' 

■  A  Our  large  con- 

M  ~  *  — -  ~w~  — -  sumptive  outlet 

enables  us  to  pay  i  I  FGH  E  S  T  Pit  I  C  E  8  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  witli  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittcnhouse  &  Co.,  154  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Produce  Jit, 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  ■  Boston. 

Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


AUCTION  SALE 

200  Head  of 

Grade  Holstein  COWS 

FRESH,  SPRINGERS  and  NEARBY 

APRIL  13,  1912  SHARP 

HEMINGWAY  STOCK  FARM 
Auburn,  X.  Y. 

Take  Seymour  Street  City  Car  Line. 

H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO. 
B.  V.  Kelley,  Auctioneer. 

FOR  SALE  ! 

FINE  PAIR  BLACK  HORSES 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BRED 

Full  brother  and  sister,  5  and  6-year  old,  16 
hands,  weight  about  1200  each.  Good,  stylish 
ronders,  and  suitable  for  any  kind  of  work. 
Will  sell  cheap,  considering  their  value. 

Address:  D.  T.  C.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Hardy,  heavy- 

laying  strain.  Hatchingeggs  at  farmers’  prices. 
Write  today.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Smithville,  N.Y. 

Prize-  Winning  S.  C.  REDS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  WHITE  ORPING¬ 
TON  BARRED  ROCKS.  Great  Layers. 
EGGS  and  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

Woodsiile  Poultry  Yards,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  NOW— Working  foreman;  also  farm  hand; 

bO-avre  farm;  wldsexperleiira;  twilh  Koodmllkem;  strictly  soUr 
unmarried  -.reference,.  Add  res.  Mr.  Frank,  No.  Water  Gap,  Fa. 

OUPERINTENDENT.— Open  for  engagement  April  1st. 
0  Thoroughly  versed  in  all  up-to-date  methods  of 
agriculture.— Box  206,  Beruardsville,  N.  J. 

WANTFfl  FARM  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 
VI  nil  ILL!  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETCHWORTH 
VILLAGE,  Tin  ELLS,  N.Y. 

WANTFfl  WOMEN  attendants  in  an  institution 
ft  nil  1  LU  for  feeble-minded  boys;  salary  $20  a 
month  ami  maintenance  to  start  with.  A  Iso  women 
cooks;  salary  $30  a  month  and  maintenance  to 
start  with.  Appiy  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiklls,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.  N.Y.  City 

FARIUK  Circular  freo.  Dept.  151,  Lelands’ 
1  HIIIIIO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

FfiR  ^A1  F  ^ew  York  State  Dairy  Farms.  Large 
rUil  OHLL  list  ready  to  mail  to  prospective 
buyers.  OGDEN’S  AGENCY,  WALTON,  N.  y. 

DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM 

to  lot  in  Now  Hampshire,  3  hours  from  Boston,  about 
110  acres.  B.  R.  MARSHALL,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  if.,* 1 fWBi 

For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
III  and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Hudson  Valley  Farms 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  K1NDERH00K,  N.Y. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

ing  and  trucking  section  in  tho  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  lino  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
witli  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 

Farm  nf  31?  Arroc  75  acres  tltuber:  su«ar 

1  <trm  Ui  rtLICb  maplo  grove  of  250 

trees;  ten-room  house;  basement  barn,  40  by  60; 
two  other  barns  and  other  outbuildings;  running 
water  at  house;  buildings  insured  for  $3,000;  twenty- 
three  young  cows,  one  bull  and  two  choice  brood 
sows.  All  for  $0,000.  Terms — $3,000  cash,  balanco 
mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  4 tales 

from  Pooomoke,  town  of  3,000  people:  74  acres 
arable,  26  timber.  Ideal  land  for  potatoes,  berries, 
grain  and  grass.  Best  apple  orchard  in  county. 
Buildings  new,  8- room  dwelling,  slate  roof,  3  large 
porches,  beautiful  shaded  lawn.  Price  $6,000 ;  $2,000 
cash,  remainder  on  mortgage.  Other  farms  $25  to 
$75  per  acre.  For  description  in  detail,  address 
M.  L.  VEASEY,  Box  II,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


New  York  State  Farms 

We  will  sell  you  better  farm  and  orchard  proper¬ 
ties  (improved),  and  at  lower  prices,  in  New  York 
than  can  ho  had  elsewhere.  More  money  is  made 
in  diversified  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising 
anil  fruit  growing  in  New  York  than  in  other 
States.  Wo  know,  bocause  wo  are  farmers.  Call 
on  us,  or  send  for  our  specimen  list  of  New  York 
farms.  B.  F.  MoBURN EY  &  CO.,  Room  30!), 
Bastablo  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fislier 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

1  t°"  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY.1 


$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  (4  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 
“Country  U*e  in  Virginia"  <134  pages)  and  low  ex¬ 
cursion  rales.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 
Agent.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Room  8,  Richmond,  Virginia 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 
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Economy 


Skimming  Challenge 


We  will  give  $1,000  in  gold 
to  the  separator  manufacturer 
who  can  produce  a  machine  that 
will  outskim  the  Economy  Chief. 
We  make  this  challenge  to  the 
makers  of  ANY  AND  EVERY 
OTHER  SEPARATOR  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  tested 
them  all  and  we  know  the  facts. 
This  great  sweeping  challenge 
has  been  advertised  for  years 
and  has  never  yet  been  accepted. 


A 

Separator 
Offer  Without  a 
Parallel 


Think  of  it!  Only  $27.65,  full  and  complete 
purchase  price  for  the  Big  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator,  a  big,  strong,  durable  separator  just 
exactly  as  shown  in  this  picture  and  absolutely 
proven  by  expert  tests  and  thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  to  be  the  closest  skimming,  easiest  turning 
and  most  durable  cream  separator  ever  put  on 
the  market.  This  is  our  wonderful,  brand  new 
1912  model,  equipped  with  our  marvelous  pat¬ 
ented  purifying  and  aerating  bowl  and  the 
celebrated  double  opposed  disc  system.  A 
regular  $70.00  big  business  cream  separator  for 
only  $27.65,  and  with  a  capacity  of  300  pounds 
an  hour,  and  covered  by  our  guarantee  for  twenty  years . 

Direct  From  the  Factory 

That  is  the  reason  why  you  get  the  biggest  and 
finest  cream  separator  ever  manufactured  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  quoted.  No  agents’  commissions  for  you  to 
pay;  no  jobbers’  profits;  no  extra  dealers’ profits;  no  so 
called  factory  distributers’  profits.  You  pay  only  the 
rock  bottom  price  based  on  scientific  management  and 
direct  selling.  You  actually  pay  less  than  the  dealer, 
less  even  than  the  jobber.  Your  order  is  filled  direct 
from  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  cream 
separator  factory  in  the  world. 

We  actually  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00 
on  any  capacity  machine  you  want.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  400-pound  per  hour  capacity  separator 
for  only  $34.90;  a  600-pound  per  hour  capac¬ 
ity  machine  for  only  $42.35.  Big,  massive, 
close  skimming  separators  for  even  less 
money  than  others  charge  for  small  machines. 


You  Can  Buy  on  Sixty  Days’  Trial 


We  will  positively  ship  you  the  Economy  Chief  Cream  Separator  on  sixty  days*  trial.  We  Want  you  to  give  this 
separator  sixty  days’  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  before  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Compare  it  with  any  and  all  of 
the  overpriced  machines  you  can  find  around.  Try  it  on  warm  milk,  cold  milk,  new,  mixed  or  stale  milk.  It  makes 
no  difference.  Then,  after  two  whole  months’  trial,  if  you  are  not  absolutely  convinced  that  the  Economy  Chief  is  the 
greatest  cream  separator  you  ever  saw  at  any  price,  simply  return  it  to  us  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  We 
will  even  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways  if  you  return  it.  And  remember,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  we  guarantee 
it  for  twenty  years. 

Your  Old  Separator  Taken  in  Exchange 

If  you  have  an  old  cream  separator  of  any  make  whatsoever  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or 
will  not  run  at  all,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part  payment  for  a  brand  new  1912  model  Economy 
Chief.  You  can’t  afford  to  neglect  this  opportunity.  The  chances  are  that  your  old,  poor  running 
separator  is  wasting  enougn  cream  for  you  to  pay  for  our  wonderful  Economy  Chief  in  three  months’  time. 

We’ll  take  this  old  machine  off  your  hands,  no  matter  what  make  it  is,  and  furthermore  we  will  make 
you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposition. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today  for  the 
Economy  Chief  Book 
No.  66R83, 

Do  it  now.  Simply  fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  it 
to  us  at  once,  today,  and  we  will  promptly  send  you, 
free  and  postpaid,  our  beautiful  1912  Economy  Chief 
Cream  Separator  Book  No.  66R83>  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  richly  illustrated  cream  separator  book  ever 
printed,  showing  all  sizes  of  the  Economy  Chief, 
explaining  in  detail  our  special  bargain  prices  and 
sixty  days’  trial.  Simply  send  coupon  or  use  postal. 


COUPON. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  BOOK. 

Scars,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  at  once,  free  and  postpaid,  your  beautiful  1912 
Economy  Chief  Separator  Book  No  66Rb3  and  full  details  and  particulars  of  your 

Special  Prices  and  Sixty  Days’  Trial. 


g  Postoffice 


It  F.  D.  No- 


State 


P.  O.  Box  No.. 


.Street  and  No._ 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago  |*. 


Art  you  interested  in  our  Exchange  Offer?  Please  answer  yes  or  no. 


Vol.  LXXI.  No.  4145. 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


GERMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
What  We  Need  in  America. 

Part  I. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  Germany  has  had  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  established  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  loans  at  favorable  rates  of  interest.  Through 
these  organizations  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  their  loans  for  long  periods,  and  at  as  favorable 
rates  of  interest  as  any  other  borrower.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  able  to  borrow  money  at  as  low  a  rate  of 
interest  as  the  government  and  even  lower  than  the 
railroads.  At  times  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  as 
low  as  three  per  cent,  and  at  no  time  has  it  risen 
materially  above  four  per  cent,  except  from  1860  to 
1880,  when  there  was  such  a  demand  for  capital  for 


ing  the  farmers  of  America  millions  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
terest  every  year.  The  loans  that  the  German  farmers 
have  at  the  present  time  which  they  have  secured 
through  their  organized  credit  associations  amounts 
to  $2,500,000,000.  I  have  no  data  at  hand  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  certainly  is  no  less  than  the  indebtedness  of 
the  German  farmers,  and  probably  a  great  deal  more, 
because  Germany  is  only  about  one-fifteenth  as  large 
as  the  United  States.  But  suppose  the  indebtedness 
is  $2,500,000,000,  the  same  as  the  organized  credit  that 
the  farmers  of  Germany  now  have,  and  that  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  could  be  reduced  one  per  cent  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  organizing,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  $25,000,000 
per  year  in  interest  for  the  farmers,  or  if  it  could  be 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM.— The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  system  are  that  it  substitutes  a  public 
organized  credit  for  a  private  credit.  This  is  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  to  the  capital  that  is  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  the  farmer  making 'the  loan. 
Thousands  of  individuals '  having  money  to  invest 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  invest  in  a  safe  farm  loan 
if  they  knew  where  the  same  could  be  obtained,  and 
such  a  system  as  this  gives  a  publicity  that  makes  it 
convenient  for  the  capitalist  and  the  farmer  making 
the  loan  to  find  each  other.  In  the  second  place  it 
substitutes  a  negotiable  security  for  one  that  is  not 
readily  negotiable.  The  bonds  of  the  company  can  be 
disposed  of  at  any  time,  but  not  so  with  a  private 
mortgage.  In  the  third  place  it  substitutes  the  credit 
of  the  organization  for  the  credit  of  the  individual. 


A  COW  AT  HOME  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY— MOTHER  OF  CALF  ON  PAGE  455.  Fig.  159. 


the  building  of  railroads  that  the  rate  rose  to  about 
five  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  rate  is  prac¬ 
tically  four  per  cent,  varying  slightly  from  day  to 
day,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  money  mar¬ 
ket.  These  low  rates  of  interest  are  not  secured  be¬ 
cause  rates  of  interest  in  general  are  lower  here  than 
in  the  United  States,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  higher  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  or  the  United  States.  German  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  that  bear  four  per  cent  sell  for  par  at 
the  present  time,  or  if  they  bear  Zy2  per  cent  are  dis¬ 
counted  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment 
is  four  per  cent. 

HOW  ACCOMPLISHED. — The  way  in  which  such 
low  rates  of  interest  are  secured  is  simple,  and  a 
method  that  could  and  should  be  put  into  operation 
in  the  United  States  at  once.  It  would  result  in  sav- 


reduced  two  per  cent  a  saving  of  $50,000,000.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  these  figures  are  astounding  and  may  seem 
like  the  wildest  dream,  but  nevertheless  they  are  facts, 
and  show  what  has  been  accomplished  here.  The  method 
followed  to  secure  loans  on  such  favorable  terms  has 
simply  been  for  the  farmers  to  organize  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  and  sell  bonds  to  secure  loans  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  members.  That  is,  when  a  farmer  wants  a 
loan,  instead  of  going  to  a  bank,  a  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  or  a  private  individual  to  secure  his  loan,  he 
goes  to  the  credit  organization,  becomes  a  member, 
and  arranges  with  them  for  his  loan,  giving  to  them 
his  individual  mortgage.  The  company  in  turn  issues 
bonds  which  are  known  as  “pfandbriefen”  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  mortgage,  and  these  are  sold 
upon  the  money  market  just  as  government  or  rail¬ 
road  bonds  are. 


Although  the  individual  borrowers  are  only  liable  to 
the  company  to  the  extent  of  their  mortgage,  yet  the 
bonds  of  the  company  are  secured  by  all  mortgages 
held  by  the  company,  instead  of  by  the  mortgage  of 
any  individual  land  owner.  In  this  way  a  better 
security  is  given  without  increasing  the  liability  of 
the  individual  member.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  credit  of  such  organizations  depends  upon  their 
management.  The  German  organizations  for  the  most 
part  are  public  institutions,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  government.  So  carefully  have  they  been 
managed  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  of  one  ever 
having  defaulted,  and  at  times  their  bonds  have  sold 
much  higher  than  State  bonds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  BEST.— Interest  rates 
for  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on  farms  should  be 
the  lowest  secured  by  any  industry,  because  it  is  the 
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best  security.  It  is  absolutely  indestructible,  it  will 
neither  burn  up  or  be  ruined  by  incompetent  officers, 
as  may  be  the  case  in  an  industrial  plant  or  a  rail¬ 
road.  The  fact  that  American  farmers  pay  from  one 
per  cent  to  three  per  cent  more  interest  for  their 
loans  than  large  corporations  pay  is  not  because  the 
security  is  not  so  good,  but  because  they  have  not  or¬ 
ganized  so  as  to  utilize  their  credit  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Another  thing  w’hich  the  organization  does, 
which  is  no  small  consideration,  is  to  insure  the 
prompt  and  punctual  payment  of  interest,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  private  loans.  Many  men  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  farm  loans,  although  they  know  the 
security  is  perfectly  good,  because  they  never  know 
when  they  will  get  their  interest.  While  the  security 
is  good,  the  interest  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  to 
prompt  payment.  Next  week  I  will  tell  something  of 
the  different  organizations  in  Germany  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  farmer.  h.  c.  price. 

Halle  a.  Saale,  Germany. 


AN  ENORMOUS  WASTE. 

This  waste  is  the  almost  if  not  total  loss  of  the 
clover  seed  sown  upon  many  farms.  This  is  especially 
so  upon  those  farms  which  might  be  called  “run 
down,”  of  which  many  are  found  in  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  are  advised  to  sow- 
clover  seed,  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  not  one  field  in  10  seeded  ever  shows  a  good  or 
fair  clover  sod.  Why  is  this  so  and  how  remedy  it? 
We  would  better  stop  buying  clover  seed  at  $12  per 
bushel  and  devote  some  time  and  money  to  studying 
better  seeding  methods.  My  own  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  clover  seeding  upon  a  poor  sandy  loam  has 
been  a  failure,  except  that  a  few  points  have  been 
noted  that  may  be  vital  ones,  and  these  will  be  tried 
in  this  Spring  seeding.  Last  year  the  seed  was  broad¬ 
cast  in  early  Spring  upon  Fall-sown  rye,  seed  being 
sown  during  last  freezes.  The  rye  was  poor,  and  we 
had  but  little  rain,  and  apparently  the  seed  thrown 
upon  surface  of  ground  either  failed  to  grow  or 
sprouted  and  then  dried  out.  There  is  no  other  kind 
of  high-priced  seed  scattered  so  freely  and  under  such 
poor  conditions  for  germination  and  growth  as  clover. 
This  year  I  shall  try  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  broadcast  seed  upon  Fall-sown 
grain,  then  harrow  over  twice  with  a  spike-tooth 
smoothing  harrow.  In  their  tests  this  did  not  injure 
yield  of  grain,  and  gave  a  good  clover  seeding  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance.  A  light  top-dressing  of  straw 
over  Fall-sown  grain  also  almost  always  gave  a  good 
catch. 

Last  Spring  I  also  seeded  clover  with  oats,  sowing 
oats  V/z  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  clover  seed  applied 
in  front  of  drill  hoes,  and  300  pounds  basic  slag 
drilled  in  with  oats.  The  land  was  in  fine  condition. 
Here  a  few  more  clover  plants  grew  than  where 
seeded  with  rye,  but  not  enough  to  make  a  decent  crop 
of  clover  hay,  but  my  lesson  here  was  that  all  through 
the  Spring  and  Summer  both  before  and  after  oats 
were  harvested  a  row  of  thrifty  clover  plants  showed 
where  the  wheels  of  the  drill  had  thoroughly  com¬ 
pacted  the  ground,  also  at  both  ends  of  field  where 
the  team  in  harrowing  and  drilling  had  compacted  the 
ground  the  stand  was  good,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
field  the  footsteps  of  the  horses  attached  to  drill 
could  be  traced  by  the  regularly  placed  clumps  of 
clover  plants.  Therefore  this  year  in  seeding  with 
oats  a  thorough  compacting  of  the  ground  after  seed¬ 
ing  will  be  made  so  as  to  insure  a  quick  and  thorough 
germination  of  all  live  seed.  We  cannot,  at  present 
prices,  afford  to  gamble  with  clover  seed.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“GOLD  BRICKS”  IN  TREE  MEDICINES. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  fruit  growers  and 
owners  of  shrubs  and  shade  trees  try  to  protect  their 
plants  and  trees  from  fungus  and  insect  enemies.  Each 
year  brings  a  new  crop  of  spray  mixtures  and  tree 
“dopes,”  and  many  people  are  persuaded  to  spend 
money  for  some  new  discovery  that  is  “sure  death 
to  all  bugs  and  diseases.” 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  the  travelling  agents, 
who  went  to  the  farmers  in  the  country  and  offered 
to  make  their  trees  more  fruitful  by  boring  holes  in 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  inserting  a  special  mix¬ 
ture  which  would  be  absorbed  and  distributed  by  the 
sap.  The  price  for  such  treatments  was  commonly 
$1  per  tree,  and  the  material  used  was  often  largely 
composed  of  sulphur.  For  a  time  this  was  a  profitable 
gold  brick,  but  the  worthlessness  of  such  treatments 
finally  became  so  well  known  that  the  old  game  could 
no  longer  be  worked.  The  introduction  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  revived  it,  however,  dressed  in  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  New  mixtures  were  discovered,  which 
the  promoters  smoothly  explained  were  to  be  placed 


in  holes  bored  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees  where  they 
would  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of  the  sap  of 
the  trees  and  carried  to  the  branches  and  twigs  and 
every  San  Jose  scale  would  be  killed.  A  few  more 
people  were  persuaded  to  invest  in  this  gold  brick, 
while  the  scale  grew  fat. 

Then,  certain  localities  became  afflicted  with  the 
carbolic  acid  discovery.  People  were  told  if  they 


CURING  ALFALFA  HAY. 

Much  has  been  said  about  curing  Alfalfa;  as  yet 
I  have  not  seen  my  method  explained.  I  commence 
cutting  when  but  few  blossoms  are  open,  and  in  the 
morning,  soon  as  the  dew  is  off.  If  the  day  is  warm 
(a  good  hay  day)  I  began  raking  the  next  morning, 
using  an  old-fashioned  revolving  wooden  rake,  going 
around  the  field  in  same  direction  as  when  mowing. 
This  gathers  the  stalks  evenly  on  the  rake,  and  when 
revolved,  places  the  leaves  and  small  branches,  which 
are  partially  cured,  underneath  the  windrow  and  all 
the  large  stems  on  top,  where  the  sun  can  get  at  them 
direct.  In  one  or  two  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  stems 
are  properl}-  cured,  I  haul  to  the  barn.  No  bedding, 
bunching  or  caps  needed,  and  no  loss  of  leaves.  Being 
underneath  the  windrow,  they  remain  damp  enough 
to  handle  without  falling  off.  Should  there  come  a 
rain  while  in  the  windrow  it  will  do  no  damage. 
The  leaves  and  small  branches  being  underneath  do 
not  bleach.  I  have  4j4  acres  in  Alfalfa.  The  first 
year  I  used  a  spring-tooth  wheel  rake  and  canvas 
covers.  When  I  came  to  haul,  which  was  soon  as 
properly  cured,  I  found'  the  new  growth  under  the 
bunches  had  all  turned  yellow,  and  did  not  recover  for 
several  days.  For  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  used  the 
revolving  rake  and  find  it  a  great  saving  of  time,  and 
no  loss  of  leaves.  N.  a.  hadden. 

Ohio. 


GOLDEN  SWEET  APPLE.  Fig.  160. 

(See  page  467.) 

would  paint  the  trunks  of  their  trees  with  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  it  would  be  absorbed  through  the  bark,  be 
taken  up  by  the  sap  and  distributed  to  the  branches 
and  all  scale  destroyed.  No  matter  if  experiment 
station  experts  did  say  that  crude  carbolic  acid  was 
destructive  to  live  plant  tissue,  some  persisted  in 
making  their  own  experiments,  and  they  found  that 
the  carbolic  acid  would  destroy  the  bark  on  young 
trees  and  eventually  kill  them. 

Special  tree  “dopes,”  guaranteed  to  prevent  and 
cure  the  chestnut  tree  disease  have’  recently  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms.  Some  tell  the  old  story  of  intro¬ 
ducing  some  material  into  the  sap  circulation  of  the 
tree  by  applications  to  the  bark,  others  by  means  of 
boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk  and  inserting  material, 
and  still  others  expect  to  effect  a  cure  by  fertilization. 

Much  more  attention  is  now  being  given  each  year 
to  the  preservation  of  our  shade  trees,  especially  in 
suburban  towns.  Experts  are  engaged  to  prune  them; 
to  fill  up  cavities  and  treat  all  bad  wounds.  Many 
people  in  the  suburbs  and  towns  know  very  little 
about  plant  growth  or  the  value  or  effect  of  various 
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PUNCHER  AND  TONGS  USE  IN  TRANSPLANTING. 

Fig.  161. 

spray  materials  in  protecting  trees  from  their  insect 
and  disease-  enemies,  or  what  they  can  and  cannot  ac¬ 
complish,  and  a  still  fewer  number  of  these  people 
have  ever  had  any  experience  with  the  old  gold  brick 
games.  It  is  in  this  new  field  that  the  manufacturer 
of  some  new  tree  dope  now  finds  the  most  fertile  soil 
to  plant  his  wares.  Let  owners  of  shade  and  fruit 
trees  beware  of  any  material  that  is  said  to  kill  all 
insects  and  prevent  all  plant  diseases.  It  is  likely  to 
prove  to  be  an  affliction  in  itself.  m.  a.  blake. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  will  send  men  out  to 
show-  farmers  how  to  build  concrete  silos.  Such  “exten¬ 
sion”  work  is  good. 


THE  DIRECT  SALE  OF  SILAGE. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  conjecture  about  market¬ 
ing  silage.  The  feeding  value  of  this  product  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  those  who  have  silos.  The  professional 
writers  in  farm  journals  distort  the  protein  and  fat 
content  figures  so  that  it  makes  a  conspicuous  joke. 
I  have  read  several  articles  on  the  subject  and  find 
they  differ.  Take  for  instance  the  article  of  F.  L. 
Allen,  page  154;  he  places  a  money  value  of  $2.50  to 
$3  per  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  feeding  value 
of  nearly  one-fourth  the  value  of  clover  hay  and  half 
the  value  of  Timothy  hay.  If  he  is  right,  then  why 
should  not  silage  have  a  market  value  at  the  same 
ratio?  Mixed  bay  is  selling  here  at  $25  to  $26  the  ton 
at  the  barn  and  baled  hay  at  $25  the  ton ;  in  either  case 
it  would  bring  the  price  of  silage  up  to  $6  to  $8  per 
ton.  Thus  $2.50  is  too  low  an  estimate.  If  we  take  A. 
L.  Mitchell’s  figure  on  page  174,  the  cost  of  putting  in 
the  silage  after  the  crop  is  grown  $1.20  the  ton,  and  he 
is  evidently  correct,  because  he  quotes  figures  on  labor 
that  compare  favorably  with  the  market  price  for  such 
labor  in  general,  it  certainly  costs  something  to  grow 
the  crop. 

The  writer  is  selling  silage  locally,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  $6  the  ton  at  the  silo,  $8  delivered  within  a 
radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  We  find,  however, 
this  price  is  too  low;  $8  at  the  silo  and  $10  delivered 
would  be  nearer  right,  for  the  reason  it  takes  time  to 
handle  it  and  there  is  some  waste,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  silo  dealers  estimate  the  capacity  too  high. 
Any  farmer  who  buys  a  14x18  foot  silo  with  the 
understanding  he  can  put  away  70  tons  “is  stung.” 
Actual  measurements  over  the  scales  make  a  tub  of 
this  size  hold  about  half,  or  40  tons.  We  handle  it 
in  bags  ;  an  ordinary  bran  sack  holds  about  two  bushels, 
or  from  45  to  55  pounds,  according  to  how-  much  the 
bag  is  bounced  to  settle  while  filling.  The  customer 
comes  every  fourth  day  and  takes  away  20  bags,  feed¬ 
ing  five  bags  per  day.  The  last  bag  is  apparently  as 
good  as  the  first,  as  the  stock  relish  it  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  ill  effects.  It  has  shown  after  the  second 
day  of  its  use  the  flow  of  milk  has  increased  30  to  50 
per  cent  and  put  a  very  perceptible  amount  of  flesh  on 
each  creature  in  three  weeks’  time  over  a  mixed  hay 
and  grain  ration.  In  our  own  dairy  it  has  increased 
the  milk  flow  double,  or  100  per  cent,  besides  the  in¬ 
crease  in  flesh.  We  feed  nothing  else  except  what 
water  the  stock  want  to  drink  (we  feed  three  times  a 
day).  Our  customers  say  they  feed  silage  morning 
and  evening  and  at  noon  hay  and  some  grain.  We 
know  it  is  practicable  to  market  it  locally.  It  need  not 
be  taken  out  each  day  in  Winter;  what  can  be  done 
in  warm  weather  remains  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  what 
can  be  done  by  drying.  We  may  have  something  to 
say  later,  as  we  are  experimenting  on  these  lines. 
The  only  regrets  we  have  at  present  are  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited.  We  wish  we  had  10  or  a  dozen  silos 
of  good  proportions  and  all  full ;  we  would  try  to  get 
a  few  more  of  these  35-cent  dollars;  the  farmer’s 
share.  j.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  claimed  that  good  silage  is 
worth  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  the  local  price  of 
good  hay.  This  was  about  what  Mr.  Allen  figured. 
Where  hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton  on  this  figuring,  silage 
should  bring  $5  to  $6.  It  is  really  worth  more  than 
this  for  feeding  dairy  cattle.  The  above  article  sug¬ 
gests  a  possible  new  business  in  many  localities  where 
family  cows  are  kept.  The  silage  handled  in  bags  as 
described  above,  would  make  good  feed  for  such  cows 
and  retail  buyers  would  pay  almost  any  price  for  r. 
It  will  not  work  so  well  when  warm  weather  comes. 


1912. 


PUNCHER  AND  TONGS.’ 


On  page  325,  “Trucker,  Jr.,”  in  his  article  on  Spring 
work  told  of  setting  plants  by  using  the  “puncher  and 
tongs.”  Many  readers  have  asked  what  these  implements 
are — so  “Trucker,  Jr.,”  tells  them  in  the  following  article : 

I  am  enclosing  a  rough  drawing  of  the  puncher  and 
tongs  we  use  for  setting  plants.  In  reply  to  inquiries 
will  say  this  machine  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Spring  work,  page  325,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
for  sale  by  seedsmen  or  dealers  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  It  is  a  cheap  easily-made  affair  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  steel  point  can  be  made  by  any 
farmer.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  lie're  annually,  and  this  machine  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  setting  the  plants.  In  fact,  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  slowly  evolved  by  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  who  in  order  to  increase  their  plantings  of 
sweets  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
tool  that  would  make  the  planting  less  laborious  than 
if  trowel  or  dibble  were  used,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  more  rapid.  But  although  designed  primarily  for 
sweets,  it  is  used  successfully  with  other  plants.  Last 
year  we  set  with  this  machine  160,000  sweet  potato 
plants  on  light  sandy  soil,  and  20,000  strawberries, 
10,000  cabbage  and  one  or  two  thousand  tomato  plants 
on  heavier  soil. 

The  machine  is  made  as  follows:  Take  a  piece  of 
white  pine  3l/2  to  four  feet  long,  2'/2  inches  wide,  lj4 
inches  thick  and  dress  dowm  for  puncher  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  161.  For  25  or  50  cents  a  black¬ 
smith  will  put  on  a  steel  point  and  an  iron  strap  to 
hold  the  handle  in  place.  A  cloth  band  for  the  arm 
is  run  through  a  slot  in  the  top;  for  this  an  old  sus¬ 
pender  answers  nicely.  The  tongs  are  simply  two 
strips,  each  3j4  feet  long,  one  inch  wide  and  one-half 
inch  thick,  made  to  taper  at  the  point  and  nailed  to  a 
5xlj4xl  inch  block  which  keeps  them  open  at  the 
points  and  gives  some  spring.  Be  careful  to  have  the 
two  strips  come  together  squarely  and  tightly  at  the 
points.  The  length  of  both  puncher  and  tongs  should 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  height  of  the  operator. 
It  will  be  quite  easy  for  an  inexperienced  person  to 
make  both  puncher  and  tongs,  but  his  first  attempt  at 
using  them  will  not  be  so  easy.  At  first  they  seem 
very  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
get  a  plant  set  at  all.  However,  to  do  first  good  work 
and  later  rapid  work  requires  much  patience  and  prac¬ 
tice,  but  after  once  getting  the  knack  it  is  quite  easy. 
When  setting  plants  walk  with  the  row  on  your  left. 
Have  the  right  arm  through  the  snug-fitting  strap  at 
the  top  of  the  puncher  with  the  hand  grasping  the 
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puncher  and  tongs,  and  may  give  a  clearer  idea' as  to 
how  the  work  is  done.  Personally,  I  think  this  opera¬ 
tor  should  be  walking  behind  the  boy  rather  than 
where  he  is.  That  would  bring  the  puncher  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  row.  However,  some  operators 
find  it  comes  easier  for  them  to  walk  with  the  row  on 
their  left;  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  convenience. 

TRUCKER.  JR. 

SOD  SYSTEM  WITH  MELONS. 

STARTING  THE  PLANTS.— I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  melon 
growing,  by  Paul  Rose.  For  the  benefit  of  the  small 
grower  who  is  situated  where  it  is  inconvenient  for 
him  to  get  plant  boxes  on  account  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
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portation,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  way.  I  start  my 
melon  plants.  My  way  is  what  is  called-  the  sod  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  most  cases  I  prefer  it  to  the  box  system. 
I  have  grown  melons  in  a  commercial  way  for.  several 
years,  and  have  grown  plants  in  both  sod  and  boxes, 
but  of  late  years  have  discarded  the  boxes  entirely 
for  three  reasons:  1.  To  save  expense  in  the  cost  of 
the  boxes,  which  is  no  small  item  when  you  count  the 
first  cost  of  them,  the  freight  and  the  time  taken  for 
making  them.  2.  It  takes  about  one-half  the  time  to 
cut  the  sod  and  fill  the  cold  frames  that  it  does  to  fill 
it  with  the  same  number  of  boxes.  3.  It  takes  about 
two  or  three  men  less  to  transplant  them  into  the 
field.  For  the  sod  system  the  frames  do  not  need  to 
be  so  high  as  in  the  box  system,  for  the  plants  do 


not  run  up  so  high  in  the  bed.  I  built  my  frames  16 
handle.  Take  the  tongs  in  the  left  hand.  First  grasp  inches  high  on  the  north  side  and  10  inches  high  on 
the  plant  betwen  the  points  of  the  tongs  at  the  very  the  south  side.  I  use  one-inch  lumber  of  any  wood 
end  of  the  root,  insert  the  point  of  the  puncher  where  that  will  not  warp  and  that  has  a  straight  edge  on 
plant  is  to  stand,  and  turn  it  part  way  around  with-  the  top  for  the  sash  to  lie  upon.  I  make  my  melon 
out  withdrawing  it;  then  with  tongs  push  the  plant  frames  so  that  when  the  plants  are  removed  to  the 
down  beside  the  point  in  the  opening  made  by  turn-  field  I  can  take  them  apart  and  pile  them  up,  for  they 
ing  it,  withdrawing  the  puncher  as  tongs 
are  inserted.  When  the  plant  is  in  as 
deep  as  desired,  release  pressure  on 
tongs  and  remove  them,  striking  imme¬ 
diately  after  with  puncher  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  plant  to  pack  the  soil 
around  the  roots.  In  practice  these 
movements  follow  each  other  in  quick 
succession  and  on  clear  ground  plant 
setting  goes  almost  like  clockwork. 

A  beginner  will  probably  find  catching 
the  plant  in  the  tongs  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  and  emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  do¬ 
ing  it  correctly.  In  practicing  he  should 
be  careful  always  to  pick  up  the  plant 
by  the  end  of  the  root  and  have  it  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  of  the  tongs  clear 
down  to  their  very  end.  If  a  plant  is 
grasped  half  way  up  the  stem  it  will 
be  doubled  up  when  set  and  have 
both  tops  and  roots  in  the  air.  And 
if  caught  an  inch  or  so  above  the  two  points  of 
the  tongs  it  will  be  hard  to  get  the  plant  set  as  deeply 
or  accurately  as  desired.  Hence  the  necessity  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  tongs  come  together  squarely  at  the  points. 

As  stated  in  the  former  article,  a  man  with  boy  to 
drop  plants  can  set  14,000  to  20,000  plants  a  day  on 
the  sandy  soils,  and  he  will  not  feel  near  as  much  like 
stretching  himself  across  the  ridges  to  get  the 
“kinks”  out  of  his  back  when  night  -comes  as  does  the 
man  who  sets  plants  all  day  with  a  trowel.  On  heavy, 
sticky  soils  plants  cannot  be  set  quite  so  rapidly  as 
on  the  lighter  soils,  but  even  so  we  find  the  puncher 
and  tongs  far  ahead  of  the  trowel  for  doing  the  work. 

The  illustration  taken  from  an  extract  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  sent  out  as  a  bulletin  on  sweet  potato 
production,  shows  the  operator  at  work  with  the 
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and  moving  your  stick  until  you  have  cut  a  space  as 
wide  as  your  stick  is  long,  turn  it  around  at  right 
angle  to  the  way  you  have  been  cutting,  and  proceed 
as  before.  When  you  have  this  space  cut  both  ways, 
and  if  you  have  used  a  16-foot  stick,  you  will  have 
2304  sods  ready  to  put  into  the  bed.  If  you  want  a 
larger  sod  use  a  wider  stick;  a  four-inch  sod.  gives 
me  the  best  satisfaction  though,  and  you  can  get  just 
a  half  more  in  a  bed  of  the  same  size  than  you  can 
of  a  five-inch  sod.  A  plant  grows  more  compact  and 
stocky  in  sod  than  in  box  manure,  therefore  do  not 
need  as  much  space.  Take  a  sharp  spade  and  run 
under  the  cut  sod,  taking  out  four  at  a  time,  being 
careful  to  cut  them  all  of  the  same  thickness,  about 
four  inches.  Place  them  on  a  stone  boat  or  low 
wagon,  draw  to  your  bed,  placing  them  carefully  on 
the  level  bottom,  grass  down,  taking  pains  to  row 
them  both  ways  and  keeping  them  pressed  up  snug  so 
as  to  leave  no  space  between  them.  When  your  bed 
is  filled  take  a  board  as  long  as  your  bed  is  wide  and 
lay  it  on  the  first  three  rows  of  sod  in  the  end  of  the 
bed.  Get  on  this  board  and  stamp  it  down,  then  turn 
over  on  to  the  next  three  rows,  and  stamp,  and  con¬ 
tinue  this  until  you  have  covered  the  whole  bed,  which 
will  take  but  a  few  minutes.  When  this  is  done  your 
sods  are  all  leveled  to  the  same  height,  ready  for 
planting,  which  should  be  done  immediately,  before 
the  grass  begins  to  grow. 

PLANTING. — Take  a  piece  of  broom  stick  about 
six  inches  long,  sharpen  to  a  blunt  point  on  one  end 
and  go  over  the  bed  making  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
each  sod  about  one-half  inch,  deep;  drop  in  seeds, 
pinch  the  dirt  over  them,  water  well,  put  on  sash,  and 
the  sun  will  do  the  rest.  \\  hen  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  thin  out  to  one  in  a  sod,  and  if  the  grass 
should  grow,  up  too  high  put  on  a  mulch  of  good  rich 
clean  diit,  about  an  inch  deep.  This  will  keep  the 
grass  down  and  will  help  the  plant  to  send  out  a  new 
set  of  roots  where  this  dirt  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
In  choosing  sod  avoid  getting-  any  with  clay  in  it.  To 
improve  the  richness  of  your  s6d  spread  manure  in 
the  Fall  on  the  sod  you  want  to  use1  in  the  Spring, 
raking  it  off  when  you  cut  sod.  This  will  improve 
the  richness  of  the  sod  wonderfully. 

TRANSPLANTING. — W  hen  it  comes  transplant¬ 
ing  time,  and  the  field  is  properly  prepared  and 
checked  both  ways,  I  take  a  one-shovel  marking  plow, 
using  a  small  shovel,  and  furrow  out  the  ground, 
having  it  fresh  to  set  the  plants  in  as  they  come  from 
the  bed.  Have  the  sods  thoroughly  wet  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  bed,  and  when  they  are  placed  on 
the  wagon  to  go  to  the  field  they  will  carry  just  as 
well  as  a  box  plant  will.  Two  boys,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wagon,  take  these  plants  from  the  wagon  and 
place  them  right  in  the  fresh  furrow  where  the  cross 
check  is,  and  it  is  ready  to  have  the  soil  hoed  around 
it  and  pressed  down.  No  boxes  to  take  off,  no  boxes 
to  blow  about  and  knock  the  plants  to 
smithereens.  If  a  little  care  is  exercised 
these  sod  plants  will  come  out  of  the 
frame  into  the  field  and  start  off  to 
growing  just  as  nicely  as  a  box  plant, 
and  3'ou  will  save  the  expense  of  the 
box,  which  is  quite  an  item,  especially  if 
you  should  lose  your  plants  in  the  bed, 
which  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  a  cold, 
cloudy,  wet  Spring.  I  raise  several 
thousand  plants  this  way  every  year, 
and  have  never  failed  to  have  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Plants  will  stand  more  cloudy  wet 
weather  in  sod  than  in  the  manure  of  a 
box  with  less  danger  of  damping  off  or 
root  dying.  I  have  seen  whole  beds  go 
down  this  way  in  boxes,  while  I  never 
have  lost  a  plant  raised  in  sod. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  b.  d.  bishop. 


KING  GEORGE,”  A  GUERNSEY  ISLAND  YOUNGSTER.  Fig.  163. 


are  in  use  only  about  six  weeks  of  the  year,  and  by 
doing  this  the  frames  made  out  of  light  material  will 
last  many  years,  and  besides  one  can  till  the  ground 
where  the  frames  stand,  keeping  it  free  from  weeds 
and  raising  a  crop  on  it  besides.  After  the  frame  is 
ready  and  the  ground  is  leveled  down,  you  are  ready 
to  put  in  your  sod. 

PREPARING  THE  SOD.— Choose  a  level  field  of 
good  tough  June  grass  sod  large  enough  to  fill  the 
beds.  Get  a  common  2x4  scantling  14  or  16  feet 
long,  bore  a  hole  at  each  end  to  drive  pegs  through  to 
hold  2x4  from  moving  while  you  are  cutting  your  sod. 
Take  a  light  sharp  ax  or  hay  knife  and  cut  along  each 
side  of  the  stick,  cutting  about  five  inches  deep;  pull 
out  pegs,  move  over  stick  eight  inches,  having  a  four- 
inch  block  to  measure  by  so  that  you  will  keep  the 
line  of  sod  straight;  cut  as  before.  Keep  on  cutting 


The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  in 
a  scent  bulletin  discusses  the  value  of 
fertilizer  for  growing  orchard  fruit.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  conclusions  are  that  orchards  on  strong, 
natural  fruit  soils  do  not  need  fertilizers,  especially 
where  there  is  some  supply  of  farm  manure.  The 
argument  is  that  where  land  is  so  thin  and  poor 
that  fertilizers  are  needed  it  would  not  pay  to  plant 
an  orchard.  This  has  aroused  much  discussion. 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  orchards  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  on  thin  land  near  towns,  where  chemi¬ 
cals  must  be  used  heavily.  The  usual  teaching 
has  been  that  phosphate  and  potash  should  be 
used  anyway  with  cover  crops  to  provide  nitrogen. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  heart  of  it  we  have  asked  a 
•umber  of  apple  growers  in  New  York  to  tell  us 
just  what  they  think  about  it.  They  are  men  who 
rarely  appear  in  print,  but  who  make  their  living  out 
of  the  orchard.  They  ought  to  know.  The  reports 
are  not  all  in — we  want  all  we  can  get  so  as  to  print 
the  facts. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  &  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Trimming  and  Pruning  Young  Pines. 

6.  D.,  Jay ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  lot  of  small 
White  pine  and  Norway  pine  and  some 
spruce.  Will  it  pay  me  to  trim  them  up 
to  a  certain  height  and  thin  them  out  where 
they  are  too  thick?  Some  tell  me  that 
where  there  is  a  green  limb  cut  off  the 
pitch  will  run  out  and  cause  a  bad  place 
in  the  lumber,  and  will  also  check  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  I  have  seen  small 
White  pine  that  had  been  trimmed  where 
the  pitch  had  run  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  body  and  I  have  seen  other  trees 
that  did  not  seem  to  run  hardly  any.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  time  of  the 
year  for  trimming? 

Ans. — Thinning  your  small  trees  so 
that  they  will  stand  about  five  feet  apart 
will  prove  profitable,  especially  so  if  the 
thinnings  can  be  sold  for  Christmas 
trees.  Pruning,  however,  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  economy.  Close  spacing  usually 
results  in  sufficient  natural  pruning  to 
produce  tall,  straight  stems.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  dead  branches  of  White  pine  is 
advisable  if  you  can  do  the  work  at 
a  time  when  more  important  things  are 
not  pressing.  Do  not  remove  any  of 
the  trees  or  shrubbery  from  the  edges 
of  your  forests,  as  doing  so  permits 
strong  winds  to  blow  away  the  forest 
lloor  or  covering.  Be  sure,  too,  that 
the  trees  you  cut  down  for  timber  are 
mature,  as  cutting  immature  trees,  un¬ 
less  necessary  for  improvement  thin¬ 
nings,  is  like  drawing  money  out  of  a 
bank  just  before  the  interest  falls  due. 
Your  questions  suggest  problems  that 
can  best  be  answered  by  a  forester  who 
personally  examines  conditions,  and  if 
your  wooded  acres  are  many  I  would 
advise  taking  the  matter  up  with  your 
State  Experiment  Station. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 

Cornstalks  for  Garden  Soil. 

E.  A.  P.,  Georgetoicn,  Conn. — I  have 
about  two  tons  of  shredded  cornstalks 
which  molded  on  barn  lloor ;  cow  will  not 
touch  it.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
to  make  a  compost  heap.  I  have  large 
gardens  for  private  use  only,  soil  rather 
heavy  and  compact.  Can  I  use  say  one 
inch  of  these  stalks  to  spade  under  to  ad¬ 
vantage?  I  also  intend  planting  one-fourth 
acre  potatoes  on  sod  ground.  Would  an 
application  of  stalks  be  of  any  benefit  to 
potato  ground?  If  so,  before  plowing  or 
after?  I  have  '40  bushels  hen  manure; 
how  can  I  use  this  to  best  advantage,  on 
above  gardens  or  potato  ground?  I  am 
not  a  farmer  but  enjoy  garden  work  and 
am  anxious  to  obtain  best  results. 

Ans. — You  can  spread  the  cut  stalks 
and  plow  or  spade  them  under.  They 
will  slowly  decay  in  the  soil.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  composting  them  is  to  break 
them  down  and  make  them  more  avail¬ 
able  as  manure.  Worked  into  the  soil 
without  composting  they  will  not  be  as 
useful  to  the  crop,  but  will  help  the  soil 
hold  moisture.  The  straw  and  cut 
stalks  can  be  spread  on  the  sod  and 
plowed  under  or  used  as  a  mulch.  In 
the  latter  case  plant  the  potatoes  three 
or  four  inches  deep  and  spread  the 
straw  and  stalks  over  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  leave  them  there.  The  po¬ 
tato  vines  will  grow  up  through.  You 
can  have  the  dry  poultry  manure 
crushed  fine  and  broadcast  over  the 
field  after  plowing,  or  mix  it  with 
chemicals  as  we  have  often  stated.  The 
first  plan  is  easier — the  second  more 
effective. 

Killing  out  “Wire  Grass.” 

IT.  M.  P.,  Preston,  Md—  1.  What  is  the 
quickest  way  to  destroy  wire  grass?  I  have 
15  acres  that  I  had  in  tomatoes  last  year, 
and  in  August  I  sowed  this  field  in  Scarlet 
clover,  and  am  going  to  turn  this  clover  for 
corn.  .This  wire  grass  bothered  me  a  great 
deal  last  Summer,  as  the  tomato  plants 
would  not  live  in  wire  grass,  also  the  culti¬ 
vators  carried  this  grass  to  different  parts 
of  field,  and  all  of  it  has  taken  well,  n.  -.e 
died  during  the  drought.  2.  I  am  building 
a  barn  36x80,  and  wish  to  cover  entire 
building  with  galvanized  material.  What 
gauge  would  you  use,  and  where  can  it  be 
bought  cheapest? 

Ans. — 1.  What  the  grass  you  call  wire 
grass  is  is  the  question.  I  find  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  peninsula  both 
the  Bermuda  and  the  northern  quack 
grass  have  come  in,  and  both  are  called 
wire  grass.  It  is  probable  that  your 
grass  is  Bermuda  out  of  its  latitude.  The 
way  to  destroy  it  is  to  plow  it  out  shal¬ 
lowly  and  rake  off  all  you  can,  and  haul 
it  away  to  some  wash  or  marsh,  and 
then  prepare  the  land  well  and  sow  cow 
peas  thickly.  Sow  these  as  early  as  the 
soil  is  warm  enough  in  May  and  cut 
them  for  hay  and  then  disk  the  stubble 
well  and  sow  to  Crimson  clover.  The 
Bermuda  will  not  grow  in  the  shade,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 


smother  and  shade  it  out.  By  putting 
the  land  in  peas  this  Summer  after  get¬ 
ting  out  all  the  running  stems  you  can, 
you  will  smother  most  of  it.  Then  by 
having  a  Winter  cover  of  Crimson 
clover  you  can  have  a  good  thing  to 
turn  for  corn  next  Spring  or  for  toma¬ 
toes.  2.  The  galvanized  material  used 
for  roofing  here  is  the  corrugated  article, 
and  you  can  buy  it  from  the  various 
hardware  dealers  nearby  about  as 
cheaply  as  you  could  freight  it  from  the 
North  in  small  quantity. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  LONG  ISLAND  IRRIGATING  SYSTEM. 

On  page  337  you  have  a  question  and 
answer  on  the  Skinner  irrigation  system. 
I  will  describe  the  system  as  I  have  it 
on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  here  on  Long 
Island.  I  put  it  all  up  with  the  men 
on  the  place,  simply  bought  the  material. 
The  strainer  joint  and  the  nipples  I 
bought  in  Ohio.  My  outfit  has  cost  very 
little.  I  also  bought  the  necessary  drills 
and  a  small  hand  drill.  I  drilled  the 
holes  for  the  nipples  about  three  feet 
apart  and  some  four  feet  apart.  My 
lines  of  pipe  are  125  and  180  feet  long, 
and  I  use  34-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe; 
the  pipe  is  put  on  posts  four  feet  above 
the  ground  and  the  posts  are  12  feet 
.apart,  planted  in  the  ground  about  18 
inches.  The  lines  of  pipe  are  50  feet 
apart,  so  that  I  can  plow  easily  between 
them.  I  have  40  pounds  pressure  of 
water  from  a  tank  90  feet  in  the  air.  My 
sprays  interlock  and  I  get  perfect  rain. 
My  main  feed  pipe  is  of  one-inch  iron 
and  the  system  is  about  500  feet  from 
the  main  supply.  The  distance  apart 
for  the  lines  of  pipe  is  governed  by  the 
water  pressure ;  with  less  pressure  than 
40  pounds  the  lines  must  be  closer.  The 
proper  distance  apart  for  the  lines  can 
be  demonstrated  by  a  test  of  the  water 
to  be  used.  I  also  have  a  circular  spray 
that  covers  a  75-foot  circle.  I  have  a 
five-inch  cap  filled  with  nipples  and  this 
is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and 
by  closing  off  the  water  supply  or  turn¬ 
ing  it  on  water  the  entire  circle  in 
windy  weather.  The  sprays  in  the  garden 
must  be  regulated  at  times,  otherwise 
no  labor  is  required  to  wet  the  whole 
place.  The  system  is  not  popular  with 
the  superintendents  of  the  fine  places  on 
Long  Island  because  it  saves  labor,  I 
have  been  told.  The  pipes  are  fastened 
to  the  posts  by  ordinary  iron  staples. 

Long  Island.  a.  neilson. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


BIG  FOUR  SEED  POTATOES  For  Sale— Yielded  100  bu.  per 
acre;  50  per  cent  greater  yield  than  Green  Mountain,  year 
in  and  year  out;  outyielded  over  1,000  varieties.  Price- 
barrel,  $5.00;  buehel,  $2.00,  I.  L.'WAKE,  GARDINER,  ME. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards — Beautiful  Lawu  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Free. 

Daniel  M.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  M.  V. 

50,000  Wilder  &  FaysSlCn/s; 

M;  5,000  lots  less.  Eldorado  Blackberries,  Down¬ 
ing  Gooseberries.  J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  N.Y. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Best  varieties  for  vineyard  and  garden.  Mil-  Send  for 
lions  of  vines  for  sale.  Our  free  book  gives  FREE 


instruction  for  planting,  cultivating  and  prun- 


BOOK 


ing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Issued  by  the 
largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the 
country.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

urui  CTO  AU/REDDICQ  f  »is  Catainc  mee  t° 

ntn  O  I  nH  yVOCnmCO  ■  ail.  Reliable,  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW  EVER  BEARERS- 
and  other  important  varieties.  Address— 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  -  JACKSON,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-A11  the  new  and 

old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Ulus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Reliable  money-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1012  IUns. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


S 

Catalog  free. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 
good  as  grown;  prices  low.  Descriptive  Ulus. 
‘  ‘  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selby  ville,  Del. 


THOROUGHBRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-There  is  al- 

I  ways  a  demand  for  Big  Berries.  That’s  what 
our  Plants  Grow.  Prices  low  for  Quality  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  The  FairDealingNursery- 
man,  Box  2,  SALISBURY,  Maryland. 

(P  S. — Headquarters  for  Fall-bearing  Strawberries) 


CARFFS  l 


FARM  SEED 
ARGAINS 

Special  Price*  for  March  and  April  Sales 

100  bus.  Soy  Beans — 200  bus.  Cow  Peas — 75 
bus.  Fancy  Timothy— 50  bus.  Med.  Red  Clover 
— 200  bus.  Allalfa  (Bargain  Trice ) — 2000  bus. 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats — 2000  bus. 
Seed  Corn  (10  varieties)  High  Germination — 
2000  bus.  Seed  Potatoes.  Full  line  of  other 
stock— everything  guaranteed.  Catalogue 
Free.  Will  mail  samples  if  wanted. 
W.N.SCARFF,  R.F.D.No.8,  New  Carlisle, O 


BIG  FRUIT 
CROPS 


If  you  set  out  an  orchard 
with  our  stock,  you  will 
have  fruit  trees  and  plants 
of  splendid  hardiness  and 
_ _  great  productiveness,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  For 
years  we  have  been  growing  the  kind  you 
can  absolutely  depend  on.  Persons  who 
buy  from  us  once  come  back  every  season. 

Our  Booklet  contains  the  best  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  gathered  during  the  thirty  year* 
we  have  been  growing  fruit.  This  practi¬ 
cal  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
gox  gt  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TO  PREVENT 

BLUE  MOLD  ON  HOPS 

USE  BERGENPORT  BRAND 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR 

T.  8  S.  C.  WHITE  CO..  BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HARDY  TREES 

Trees  for  Orchard,  Forest  and  Garden 
Planting,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and 
Herb  Perennials.  Hedge  Plants  and 
Wind  Breaks.  Catalogue  Free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES,  Bedford,  Mass. 

OEED  POTATOES — Standard  varieties,  true  to  name, 

0  from  12  years’ selection.  Strawberry  plants. 20  va¬ 
rieties.  Send  for  prices.  Homer  B.  Howe,  WeDsboro,  Pa. 

TESTED  SEED  CORN  gSuSEffiJS 

Seed  variety.  Have  reports  from.  1910-11  crop, 
ranging  from  99  to  115  bushels  per  acre.  Have  bred 
this  corn  for  the  past  30  years.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Foil  Roavino  Strawberry  Plants— Best  va- 
F  dll  Deal  mg  rieties.  Descriptive  catalog 
free.  BASIL  PERKY,  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

flnvAf  Seod  for  sPriuE  sowing.  Great- 
JWCCl  LIOVCI  est  legume  fertilizer;  excellent 
hay  am!  pasture.  Prices  and  circular  how  to  grow 
it.  Free.  E.  BARTON,  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Ky. 

PI  VnCCflAI  C  SEED  OATS,  grown  from  Imp. 
UL  I  ULu UAL L  Seed.  Immense  yielders.  $1.25 
per  bushel,  bags  free.  Guernsey  cattle,  all  ages, 
both  sex,  at  fair  prices.  Might  exchange  for  draft 
mares  or  stallion.  Sunset  Lodge,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

IP  D  P  P  BOOK  ON  SOIL 
£  K  L  L  AERATIO  N 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1.  issued  by  the  Du  Pont  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  treats  of  soil  aeration.  Progressive 
farmers  realize  the  important  bearing  of  under¬ 
ground  air  on  quality  and  quantity  of  crops.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  30.  DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PI  A NTQ  THAT  GROW— 75  varieties— true  to 
iLHIi  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 
A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

si 

HENRY  RUD1 

STRAWBERRIES^ 

Plants  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  million. 

120  acres  planted  In  103  varieties.  All 
the  standards  and  the  most  promising  ol 
the  new  ones.  Largest  grower  in 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name. 

Also  RaspberryyBl&ckbcrry, Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 

Cultural  directions  with  each  ship¬ 
ment.  Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
a  postal  today.  My  personal  guarantee 
hack  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

72  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md 


CET  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 
SEED  CORN 
ForYour  ENSILAGE 


lean  sell  you  high  germination  seed  fori 
less  than  you  pay  the  local* 
, dealer  for  poor  stuff.  It  will 
produce  from 30  to  40  tons 
an  acre  on  good  land.  Read, 
what  one  customer  says  about  it 
‘Preble,  N.  Y.,Feb.  12,  1912.. 
Henry  Field:  /  had  ensilage ' 
corn  from  you  last  year  and  it  I 
was  over  12  feet  high,  an  ear  j 
onevery  stalk,  sometimes  two. 
Can  you  furnish  me  the  same 
seed  this  year.  •  W.  IV.  ROOT. 


hi 


Price — $1.50  per  bu.,  freight  prepaid,  in  la..  Ill., 
Mo,,  Neb.,  Kaua. ,  W is. ,  Iud.  and  Ohio  on  4  bu.  j 
or  over.  $1.75  per  bu.  freight  prepaid  to  states  ' 
east  and  south  of  Ohio  on  4  bu.  or  over. 
Seed  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.  Catalogs  and  samples 
.  free  for  the  asking.  Write  me  today. 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


I-2C* 
BUSHEL 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


The  A  to  Z  of  Gardening 

EVERYTHING  that  can  possibly  in¬ 
terest  the  flower  enthusiast,  the  home 
gardener,  the  trucker,  the  farmer  and  even 
the  novice,  is  fully  treated  and  explained  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

A  comprehensive  work  of  288  pages.  Contain* 
1,000  splendid  photo  reproductions,  4  beautifully 
colored  pages  and  6  duotone  plates. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  given  for  growing  almost 
every  plant,  seed  and  vegetable.  We’ve  5  new 
vegetables  you’ll  want  to  know  about  and  many 
varieties  of  novelties  in  flowers. 

Dreer*s  Garden  Book  sent  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


FNREER’S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES. 

_  A  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sort* 
in  a  bewildering  range  of  colorings.  Sown  out  of 
doors  by  the  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  July 
till  snow  flies.  Special  packets  containing  enough 
seed  to  produce  over  one  hundred  plants.  1 0  cents 
per  packet.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes 

Fair  stocks  still  on  hand  of  a 
number  of  our  best  early.  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  varieties. 

Ask  for  Special  Price  List. 

Seed  Corn 

of  high  vitality;  shows  germi¬ 
nation  90-98  per  cent.  Best 
varieties  either  for  crop  or  silo. 
Send  for  samples;  test  them 
yourself. 


Seed  Barley 


Canadian  Six  Rowed;  earliest 
and  most  productive  variety  for 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Seed  Oats 

Stock  nearly  exhausted.  Order 
at  once. 

Alfalfa,  Clover 
and  Timothy 

D.  B.  Brand,  99.50  per  cent 
pure.  Sold  subject  to  test. 
Your  money  hack  If  you  want  It. 
Samples  for  the  asking. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 

The  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year, 
tells  all  about  the  high-class  Farm  Seeds 
we  sell  direct  from  our  1,600-acre  .Seed 
Farms  to  yours.  1*'KEE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  a»d  TIMOTHY 


$7.50  PCT 

_  _ _  BUSHEL 

Cheapest  and  Best  Seeding  Known. 
Alslke,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al- 
sike,  a  great  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  tVrite  for  FREE  SAMPLE  mod 
our  large  76-page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap-  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Boj56Q  CLARINDA,  IOWA. 


I  SHALL  BE  PLEASED  to  purchase  a  half  dozen 
scions  of  Fulton,  Edmunds,  Coit’s  Beurre 
Bonne  d  Zees,  Van  Asche,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa 
Delicies  Von  Mons  l’ears,  and  cuttings  of  Don 
Juan,  (Ricketts’)  Imperial,  Allen's  Hybrid  Ad 
vauce.  Burr’s  Matchless  and  Darwin  Grapes.  Cor 
respondents  as  to  any  of  these  varieties  solicited 
E.  WAKEMAN . Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island 


PRIDE  OF  THE  NORTH  Dent  Seed  Corn-Heavy  yielderand 

matures  early.  $1.75  per  bushel.  We  also  grow 
it  for  ensilage.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


AITC- Reg.  Swedish  Select,  Sensation  and  Big 
UA  I  d  Four.  Samples  free.  Also  SEED  CORN, 
Send  for  catalog.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio- 

nrrn  nnni| — Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Imp.  Early  Leamltn: 
gSlLU  uUnn  and  White  Gap.  Tested  Seed.  Also  SEED 
OATS.  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio. 

SEED  CORN 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue  telling  how 
we  select  and  dry  the  seed  and  showing  actual 
photographs  of  our  high  yielding  varieties. 

C.  C.VALE,  R.  No.  10,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow! 


T 


HE  truth  of  this  famous  “slogan”  is  attested  by  thousands  of  the 
most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely  year  after 
year  upon  Burpee’s  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown  ! 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality-Seeds,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1912. 
Long  known  as  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.”  This  Bright 
New  Book  of  178  pages  tells  the  plain  truth  and  is  a  safe  guide  to 
success  in  the  garden.  l)o  you  want  it?  If  so,  write  today!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


1912. 
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SLAG,  PHOSPHATE  OR  LIME. 

W.  F.  B. ,  inn  Arbor ,  Mich. — We  generally 
get  what  we  ask  for  through  The  R.  N.-Y., 
so  I  would  like  more  light  on  the  following 
conundrum :  Thomas  slag,  Tennessee  rock 
phosphate,  or  burned  lime,  which  is  which? 
Of  course  they  are  not  at  all  identical, 
yet  we  often  see  one  of  them  used  to  take 
the  place  of  either  of  the  other.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  to  what  extent  can  this  be  done? 

Ans. — This  old  question  comes  up 
again  and  again.  “Slag  phosphate”  is  a 
by-product  in  steel  making.  Many  iron 
ores  contain  phosphorus,  which  must  be 
taken  out,  or  the  steel  would  be  too 
brittle.  To  get  rid  of  it  the  manufac¬ 
turers  take  advantage  of  the  “affinity” 
of  lime  for  phosphorus.  When  the  two 
are  put  together  they  unite  and  form 
phosphate  of  lime.  So  lime  is  put  into 
the  melted  ore.  It  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  with  some  other  impurities 
cools  into  a  hard  slag.  This  is  ground 
into  a  fine  powder  and  sold  as  a  phos¬ 
phate  for  fertilizing. 

Tennessee  rock  phosphate  is  a  soft 
rock  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  fossilized 
remains  of  great  herds  of  animals 
which  ages  ago  inhabited  the  country. 
They  gathered  in  certain  localities  and 
died  there,  and  through  the  ages  which 
have  passed  since  then  their  bones  have 
become  turned  to  a  soft  rock  containing 
phosphoric  acid.  This  rock  is  dug  up 
and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  In  this 
condition  it  is  known  as  “floats”  or  raw 
phosphate  rock,  and  is  used  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  as  a  fertilizer.  When  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  this  raw  phosphate  pow¬ 
der  is  called  acid  phosphate  or  super¬ 
phosphate.  We  presume  you  refer  to 
the  raw  ground  phosphate  rock!  ,  , 

Burned  lime  is  ordinary  limestone 
thoroughly  burned.  As  taken  from  the 
soil  pure  limestone  contains  56  pounds 
of  lime  and  44  pounds  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  burning  drives  the  latter  away  and 
leaves  lump  or  “quick”  lime.  This  quick¬ 
lime  “slakes,”  that  is,  takes  up  water, 
and  this  slaked  lime  is  what  we  refer 
to  as  burned  lime  as  distinct  from  the 
limestone  ground  up  fine  without  burn¬ 
ing.  Now  these  three  different  things 
would  give  about  the  following  in  one 
ton : 

Phosphoric 

Acid  Liine 

Slag  phosphate  .  360  900 

Raw  ground  phosphate  rock  560  .... 

Slaked  lime  .  1250 

There  is  no  exact  way  of  comparing 
them  except  as  to  the  lime,  for  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  ground  rock  is  as 
available  as  that  in  the  slag.  As  a  rule 
the  ground  rock  gives  very  little  results 
the  first  year  or  two  except  on  heavy 
land,  in  connection  with  stable  manure 
or  heavy  green  crops  plowed  under. 


Chemical  With  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

F.  H.  B.,  Caldwell,  Pa. — I  have  a  clover 
sod  which  I  intend  to  put  in  potatoes.  I 
shall  put  seven  loads  of  mixed  manure  to 
the  acre.  This  manure  has  been  in  shelter, 
and  is  not  leached.  Besides  the  manure  I 
intend  to  apply  200  or  300  pounds  of  potash 
to  the  acre,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  potash  to  use,  sulphate  or 
muriate.  Last  year  I  put  on  a  heavier  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  and  no  fertilizer.  I 
had  immense  tops  which  covered  the  ground 
so  you  could  not  see  any  rows,  but  the 
potatoes  did  not  yield  as  they  should. 

Ans. — The  potato  crop,  like  all  crops 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  starch, 
demands  an  abundance  of  potash.  Sta¬ 
ble  manure  is  quite  strong  in  nitrogen, 
but  low  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
which  are  both  necessary  to  crops.  As 
we  have  often  stated  when  potatoes 
“run  to  vine,”  corn  makes  a  great  stalk 
but  poor  ears,  or  trees  make  wood  and 
leaf  instead  of  fruit.  The  indications 
are  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
too  large  as  compared  with  the  other 
elements.  A  “balanced  fertilizer”  is  one 
which  has  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  fair  proportion  to  the  nitrogen.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  200  pounds  or  more  of 
potash  per  acre  on  the  potatoes  you 
would  do  better  to  use  150  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate.  This  will  give  a  far 
better  “balance”  with  the  manure  and 
sod  than  the  potash  alone.  Spread  these 
chemicals  after  plowing  and  harrow 
them  in. 


The  Value  of  Liquid  Manure. 

8.  J.,  Neic  York. — I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  liquid  manure  as  it  comes  from  the 
stable  is  equal  in  fertilizing  value  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect,  and  how  do  these  liquids  compare  with 
the  fresh  solids? 

Ans. — Some  years  ago  we  asked  a 
number  of  scientists  about  this.  The  late 
Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees  said : 

We  have  not  used  liquid  manure  alone 
for  field  crops.  It  is  my  judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  nitrogen  in  liquid  manure 
will  feed  the  plant  practically  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  take  it  up,  and  that  its  use  for  quick¬ 
growing  crops  is  to  be  commended.  The 
great  trouble  with  farmers  is  that  they 
allow  such  a  waste  of  the  liquid  portion 
of  manure.  Our  experiments  showed  that 
one  part  of  nitrogen  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
manure,  fresh,  was  equal  in  crop-producing 
power  of  3.38  parts  of  the  solid  manure, 
fresh,  showing  the  very  greatly  increased 
value  of  the  liquid  portion.  Regarding  .the 
yield  from  nitrate  as  100,  the  yield  from 
solid  and  liquid  manure,  fresh,  was  234.2. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  was  three 
times  as  much  nitrogen  used  as  in  the  solid 
and  liquid  manure,  fresh,  the  ratio  would 
be  nitrate  100,  solid  and  liquid  manure, 
fresh,  78.1.  The  solid  manure,  fresh,  was 
useful,  therefore  it  would  follow  that  if 
the  liquid  were  used  alone,  it  would  more 
nearly  approach  in  value  the  nitrate  of 
soda. 


Lime  and  Potash  for  Swamp  Land. 

C.  C.  II.,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
young  orchard  which  I  would  like  to  plant 
to  potatoes.  Last  year  this  orchard  was 
planted  with  corn.  On  the  small  hill  in  the 
center  of  the  field  the  corn  showed  good 
yield.  On  the  other  portion  of  the  field 
where  the  land»  is  on  a  level  with  a  swamp 
adjoining  it  there  was  practically  no  corn 
at  all,  and  hardly  any  stalks.  There  were 
no  weeds  nor  grass,  nor  was  there  any 
water  standing  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
Would  you  advise  putting  lime  mixed  with 
potash  on  the  land?  I  have  thought  that 
I  would  plant  the  upper  portion  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  sow  the  lower  part  with  vetch. 
The  vetch  I  would  plow  under  and  then  sow 
this  part  with  buckwheat. 

Ans. — No  one  could  give  a  definite 
answer  without  seeing  the  field.  While 
no  water  stood  on  the  surface  the  water 
level  below  ground  may  be  so  near  the 
surface  that  the  soil  is  too  wet.  In 
such  case  nothing  but  drainage  will 
remedy  the  trouble.  If  the  drainage  is 
fair  or  good  it  is  probably  a  case  of 
very  sour  soil  and  also  a  lack  of  potash. 
Such  swamp  soils  are  usually  quite  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  element.  In  that  case  your 
plan  is  good,  but  we  would  not  mix  the 
potash  and  lime.  Plow  or  disk  the 
ground  and  broadcast  the  lime  alone — 
harrow  it  in.  Broadcast  the  potash 
when  you  seed  and  you  will  do  better 
to  use  sulphate  of  potash.  We  doubt  if 
vetch  will  pay  on  this  soil.  Better  sow 
Canada  field  peas  and  plow  them  under. 


Its  compensating  gears  and  cutter  bar  re¬ 
aligning  device  are  successful  examples  of 
the  wonderful  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Joseph. 
Dain.  The  gears  are  so  mounted  in  relation 
to  each  other  that  perfect  balance  and  true 
mesh  are  permanently  insured  and  the  crank 
shaft  is  relieved  of  all  end  thrust,  preventing 

lost  motion,  reducing  draft  and  multiplying 
*utting  power.  That  is  why  the  Dain  Mower 
'runs  lightly  and  cuts  where  others  fail. 

:  It  .is  the  only  mower  you  can  realign,  your- 
;Self,  right  in  the  field  with  your  wrench.  This 
practical  adjustment  for  maintaining  the  cutter 
bar  in  line  with  the  pitman,  means  added 
efficiency  and  years  of  extra  service. 

A  Real  Vertical  Lift 

Notice  the  spade  handle  on  the  lever.  Easy 
'to  grasp,  no  twisting.  One  movement  of  one 
lever  raises  the  bar,  knife  throws  in  and  out  of 
gear  automatically  as  bar  is  raised  and  lowered. 
The  large-coil,  flexible  spring  floats'  the  cutter 
bar,  does  practically  all  the  work  in  lifting  with 
the  foot  at  comers  and  helps  in  raising  the  bar 
vertically. 

Consult  the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer,  learn 
all  about  this  greatest  of  all  Mowers,  and  about 
the  entire  line  of  Dain  Hay  Tools.  Loaders,  Side 
Delivery  Rakes,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes.  Presses; 
every  one  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Dain  makes  the  best  hay  tools.  They  have 
been  specializing  on  them  for  over  a,  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  a  free  copy  of 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them,"  the  most  complete  and  practical  book 
ever  written.  Write  today,  n  n 
Ask  for  package  No.  R  wm 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Dlinoi* 

“Grt  Qmahtj  *md  Strvict,  Jokm  Drrrr  DmUn  (Jrvt  B*tk* 
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Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  ‘‘32”  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including:  equipment  of  windshield,  gras  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and 
noni.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3/4-lnch  bore  and  5%- 
inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto,  106-inch  wheel  base,  32  x  3%-inch  tires.  Color,  Standard  Hupmobilo 
Blue,  Roadster,  |900. 

Two  cars  whose  name  .< 

is  your  guarantee 


We  refer  to  the  two  leading  Hupmobiles—tho 
Long-Stroke  "32”  Touring  Car.  and  the 
Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout. 


Jlie  product  of  the  same  engineering 
skill  and  the  same  shop  organization  that 
originated  the  Hupmobile. 

Both  incorporating  elements  of  value  not 
found  elsewhere  at  the  price  or  near  it. 

Each  the  6ign  and  symbol  of  the  highest  and 
best  construction  of  its  particular  type. 

The  Long-Stroke  “32,”  with  its  cylinders  cast 
in  one  piece,  its  three  bearing  crank  shaft, 
its  enclosed  valves  —  a 
motor  of  extraordinary 
pulling  power  and  sturdi¬ 
ness  and  absolute  silence, 
perfectly  dust-and  oil- 
tight. 

Multiple  disc  clutch,  13  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter. 

Three-speed  transmission, 
large  enough  for  a  40 
H.P.  car. 


Each  a  feature  for  the  equal  of  which  you  must 
go  beyond  Hupmobile  price.'  ’ 

And  a  full  floating  rear  axle  of  especially  strong 
construction. 

Fifteen  thousand  owners,  the  world  over,  testi¬ 
fy  to  the  worth  and  serviceability,  the 
staunchness  and  durability,  of  the  Runabout. 

It,  too,  has  a  unit  power  plant;  multiple  disc 
clutch;  and  sliding  gear  transmission. 

All  the  power  you  will  ever  need  or  want 
and  to  spare. 


If  you  are  in  the 


Standard  20  H.  P.  Runabout,  $750 


market  for  a  touring  car 
around  $900,  or  a  two  pas¬ 
senger  car,  around  $750, 
get  in  touch  with  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  dealer. 

He  will  show  you  the  actual 
value  in  these  cars;  the 
value  that  sets  them  above 
other  cars  of  their  prices. 


Write  for  complete  cata¬ 
log. 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world  touring  car  around  the  world — four  cylin- 
ders,  20  II.  P.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with  top,  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Roadster  with  110-inch  wheel  base  and  highly  finished  steel  box  mounted 
on  rear  deck,  J850. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  1220  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Less  than  2V2C  per  day 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8*  Goodhne  Windmill" 
and  30  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  more  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for 
pumping. 

are  strong,  durable  and  safe,  are  self-oiling 
close  governing  and  will  get  the  most  power  out 
of  any  wind.  _  Write  us  to-day  for  our  catalogue 
and  the  details  of  our  really  remarkable  propo¬ 
sition.  Delays  are  expensive.  Do  not  delay, 
APPLETON  MFG.C0.327Pargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


¥ 


Six  Years*  Continuous  Service 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10,  Feb.  12,  1912 
THE  “NEW  WAY”  MOTOR  COMPANY. 

■  V£ix,y^s  a.go  1  P’irchased  one  of  yonr  3)4  H.  P.  “New  Way” 
Air  Cooled  Engines  and  have  used  it  every  day  since  for  pumping 
water  for  fifty  head  of  stock,  grinding  feed  and  cutting  wood.  The 
engine  lias  always  started  readilv  in  hot  or  cold  weather  The 
repair  cost  has  been  practically  nothing,  and,  if  I  could  not  get 
another  New  Way”  I  would  not  take  twice  what  I  paid  for  it.” 

(Signed)  CHAS.  RATIIBUN. 

Write  ur  for  Catuloe  No.  & 

foiNew-Mr/Hmii  Company 

lAMsme,  MrcmtAK.  V.S. A. 


140  Sheridan  Street 


The 


Marlin 


NEW  MODEL 
29 


Repeating  Rifle 

The  gun  to  use  for  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  hawks, 
crows  and  all  small 


—  game. 

Here’s  the  rifle  you  have  been  J 

waiting  for==an  up-to-date  .22  caliber  repeater  that 
handles  without  change  or  adjustment  ,22  short,  .22  long  \ 

and  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  of  all  makes  and  styles,  yet  sells  at 
the  surprisingly  low  price  of  $8.50. 

The  solid-fop  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shells,  powder 
and  gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.  Quick  take-down  construction — 
easily  cleaned  takes  little  space  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  small  expense. 

Learn  more  about  the  full  line.  Send  3  TTlP  77lar/i/l  j}reOT/nS  G). 

Stamps  postage  for  the  136  pa se/Har/vt  catalog.  I57  Willow  Street  New  Haven.  Conn. 
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SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Spraying  While  Bloom  is  On. 

J.  B.,  BaldwinsviUe,  N.  Y. — How  can  I 
spray  according  to  your  directions  for  Cod¬ 
ling  moth  under  Section  1767,  New  York 
penal  law  ? 

Ans. — Below  is  the  New  York  State 
law  relative  to  the  spraying  of  fruit 
trees  when  in  blossom : 

SECTION  1757,  PENAL  LAW. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees  with  Poison. — Any 
person  who  will  spray  with,  or  apply  in 
any  way  poison  or  any  poisonous  substance, 
to  fruit  trees  while  the  same  are  in  blossom, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  or 
more  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Most  of  the  directions  for  spraying 
for  Codling  moth  say  to  spray  “imme¬ 
diately  after  blossom  petals  drop”  or 
“when  two-thirds  of  petals  drop.”  I 
doubt  if  a  case  would  stand  against  any¬ 
one  who  commenced  spraying  when  two- 
thirds  of  blossoms  had  dropped.  The 
time  in  which  most  effective  work  can 
be  done  is  short  and  one  cannot  delay. 
A  western  New  York  g-rower  when 
taken  to  task  for  his  advice  to  “com¬ 
mence  spraying  for  Codling  moth  when 
half  the  blossoms  dropped,”  asked, 

“What  is  the  fine?”  and  said  he  would 
much  rather  pay  the  fine  than  delay  his 
spraying  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but 
little  injury  will  result  to  trees  if  spray¬ 
ing  is.commenced  after  about  two-thirds 
of  the  petals  have  dropped,  b.  d.  v.  d. 

Questions  About  Lime-Sulphur. 

II.  T.  L.,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. — 1.  Can  you 
Inform  me  about  bow  many  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  it  will  require  to  make  lime-sulphur 
solution-  sufficient  for  1,000  trees?  Trees 
are  18  years  old,  from  six  to  10  inches 
through  ;  some  had  four  barrels  of  apples  on 
last  season.  2.  Can  I  make  the  solution 
in  a  sheet  iron  feed  cooker,  60  gallons 
capacity?  3.  Can  1  make  enough  of  this 
solution  and  store  it  in  barrels  to  spray 
my  whole  orchard?  4.  How  many  gallons 
of  water  must  be  added  to  each  gallon  of 
solution?  Orchard  has  no  scale ;  ..in  fact 
the  cleanest  lot  of  trees  1  ever  saw,  but 
fruit  does  not  grow  right.  Apples  grow 
all  kinds  of  shapes.  5.  Must  the  material 
be  warm  when  used?  6.  Where  can  I 
procure  a  treatise  on  spraying  and  mixing 
spraying  material,  simple  enough  for  an 
inexperienced  person  to  understand? 

Ans. — 1.  No  San  Jose  scale  being  pres¬ 
ent,  would  apply  the  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution  at  a  strength  strong  enough  for 
blister  mite,  application  being  made  as 
buds  swell.  A  thorough  application  will 
take  about  5,000  gallons  of  the  diluted 
material,  which  will  take  about  1350 
pounds  of  sulphur  in  its  preparation. 
Summer  spraying  after  foliage  is  out 
is  made  with  a  very  dilute  mixture,  and 
if  five  gallons  of  the  very  dilute  is  used 
per  tree  would  need  about  325  pounds  of 
sulphur  for  each  application  after 
foliage  appeared.  2.  If  feed  cooker  is 
of  galvanized  sheet  iron  it  can  be  used 
in  preparing  the  wash.  If  not  galvan¬ 
ized,  would  expect  it  to  be  injured  to 
some  extent,  depending  upon  thickness 
of  sheet  iron.  Cast  iron  kettles  or  cook¬ 
ers  last  well  and  are  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  3.  Yes;  barrels  should  be  entirely 
filled  and  made  tight  or  if  kept  in  open 
barrels  enough  oil  to  form  a  slight  film 
and  exclude  the  air  should  be  added  to 
each  barrel  after  filling.  4.  See  table : 
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21 
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5 

20 
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4% 

18 

These  tables  are  arranged  to  secure  in 
diluted  solution  :  4.75  ounces  of  sulphur  per 
gallon  for  San  Jos6  scale,  3.56  ounces  of 
sulphur  per  gallon  for  blister  uiite,  and  l.Ot 
ounces  of  sulphur  per  gallon  for  Summer 
spraying  of  apples  and  .pears  as  a  fungicide. 

5.  No ;  but  it  is  probable  that  better 
results  in  controlling  San  Jose  scale 
follows  a  warm  or  hot  application  of 
lime-sulphur  mixture.  6.  I  know  of  no 
up-to-date  treatise  upon  spraying  and 
the  making  and  mixing  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials.  The  experiment  stations  of  the 
various  States  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  have  issued  many  very  complete 
bulletins  upon  the  subject,  .and  give 
methods  of  preparing  mixtures  as  well 
as  the  proper  time  of  application.  Apple 
aphids,  red  bug,  curculio  or  apple  scab 
might  cause  the  irregular  apples. 

B.  D.  V.  B. 


Spraying  Crops  and  Hens. 

J.  N.,  Grcenlaun,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a  spray  j 
made  or  that  I  can  make  myself,  that  will  j 
control  the  pests  on  trees,  potatoes  and  \ 
other  vegetables,  that  would  not  harm 
chickens  if  they  should  happen  to  eat  any¬ 
thing  which  might  have  got  some  of  the  i 
spray  on  it?  I  have  quite  a  flock  of  ; 
chickens  running  about,  and  would  not 
like  to  shut  them  up  in  an  enclosed  run. 

Ans. — This  is  the  old  question  about 
planting  trees  in  chicken  yards.  The 
lime-sulphur  mixture  so  often  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  take  care  of  the 
scale  or  sucking  insects  and  also  many 
of  the  diseases.  For  the  leaf-eaters 
some  form  of  poison  must  be  used, 
and  this  is  where  the  danger  to  the 
hens  comes  in.  A  spray  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  Codling  worm  might  drip 
on  the  ground  so  as  to  be  dangerous  : 
to  chickens.  The  same  is  true  of  potato 
or  other  vines.  You  cannot  kill  the 
leaf-eating  insects  unless  you  use 
poisons  and  these  are  dangerous  where 
chickens  feed. 

Poison  Sprays  in  Chicken  Yards. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  advise  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  the  following:  I  have  about  six 
acres  in  mixed  orchard,  mostly  apples, 
which  I  spray  each  Spring  with  lime 
sulphur,  but  wc  are  troubled  here  with 
leaf-eating  insects  very  badly,  wherein 
lies  my  difficulty,  as  I  am  largely  in 
the  business  of  raising  chickens  and 
geese  in  this  orchard,  and  I  would  like 
to  find  some  remedy  for  the  bugs  that 
will  not  also  kill  my  chicks.  I  asked 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at 
the  last  Danbury  fair  and  they  had  the 
courage  (?)  to  advise  me  to  give  up  the 
chickens,  as  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
turn  them  in  an  orchard  that  had  been 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead,  etc.,  for 
a  long  time.  However,  I  think  there 
must  be  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  help 
on  the  subject.  R.  c.  lester. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  pass  this  up  to  the 
fairest  and  best  posted  jury  we  know 
of — the  army  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  They 
are  requested  to  give  it  “very  careful 
consideration.”  We  have  hopes  that 
some  form  of  tobacco  extract  will  serve  j 
to  keep  the  leaf-eaters  in  check.  This  i 
is  a  good  question,  for  chicken  men 
find  a  bearing  apple  orchard  a  good 
range  for  their  stock.  They  cannot 
afford  to  grow  wormy  apples.  How 
can  they  kill  the  worms  without  hurting 
the  hens? 


Spraying  Note. — Regarding  tbe  published 
notes  on  spraying,  personally  I  do  not  use 
a  tower  at  all,  but  prefer  to  let  the  team  j 
stand  and  work  through  the  trees  with  100 
feet  of  hose  and  a  12-foot  rod.  I  do  not 
find  peach  buds  injured  to  any  extent ; 
lowest  temperature,  four  degrees  below  zero, 
though  colder  in  central  and  western  part 
of  island.  N.  e.  b. 

Southold.  N.  Y. 


Those  good  old-fashioned 

nails  cut  from  refined  iron  and 


heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc  are 


i 


Mi-F- CO¬ 

ZING  COATED  NAILS 


Shingles  nailed  to  the  weather  strips  of 
roofs  with  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Nails  thirty  years  ago  had 
to  be  replaced,  but  the  nails  were  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  the  day  the  carpenter  hammered  them  in. 

From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  pure  zinc  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  hundredweight  of 
M.  I.  F.  Co.  Nails.  The  zinc  makes  them  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  frost,  sleet,  snow  and  rain 
and  all  other  adverse  climate  conditions — even 
the  attacks  of  salt  sea  air. 


It  costs  more  to  make  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Nails 
than  it  does  common  **  galvanized  "  nails,  and  they 
cost  the  consumer  a  trifle  more,  but  they  add  ex¬ 
ceptional  value  to  a  building  by  insuring  greater 
endurance. 

You  should  know  all  about  M.  I.  F.  Co.  Nails 
and  the  dealer  who  sells  them  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  His  name  and  our  instructive  book,  “  Nail 
Knowledge,”  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co, 

Dept.  M,  Branford,  Conn. 


YOUR  TREES  INSURED 

NEARLY  half  a  century’s  experience 
in  growing  trees  and  plants  for 
the  orchard  and  the  home. 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  varie¬ 
ties.  their  comparative  merits  and  adap¬ 
tation  to  different  climates  and  soils. 
We  have  acquainted  ourselves  with  the 
difference  in  habit  and  growth  of  varie¬ 
ties.  so  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
most  varieties  at  sight. 

This  is  of  great  value  to  the  customer, 
as  it  insures  the  greatest  protection  in 
the  gemiineness  of  varieties.  Our  scions 
and  buds  are  cut  from  hearing  trees  as 
much  as  possible,  and  propagated  and 
grown  by  the  most  up-to-date  methods. 

For  genuineness  of  varieties,  carefully 
grown  and  graded  stock,  we  think  the 
planter  can  do  no  better  than  at  the 

Bridgeport  Nurseries 

Catalog  Free  Prices  Reasonable 

C.  M.  HOBBS  &  SONS 

BRIDGEPORT  INDIANA 


“BLACK'S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Oirect  From  the  IMursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MYEK  &  SON,  Rridgeville,  Delaware 


12Roses$l 
6 ;  z  50 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 

Specially  selected  to  suit  your 
locality.  On  their  own  roots, 
guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Vigorous,  healthy  bushes,  bear¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  fragrant 
blooms.  All  colors. 

'Conard& Jones  Roses 

Book  |  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Write  for  our 
Maiiorf  I  New  Rose  Book,  showing  leading  roses 
maiiBoj  Jn  naturai  colors.  Rose  Lover’s 
Free  Calendar,  “How  to  Grow  Roses,” 
and  Free  Delivery  Offer. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  Box  4 ,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Rose  Specialists — so  years’  experience. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 
PLUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  No.  21  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MOST  POPULAR  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple.  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1 
Seckel  Pear.  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Bing  Sweet 
Cherry.  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune,  ail  4  ft.  high 
GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue:  1  Niagara,  white;  1  Dela¬ 
ware,  red.  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection,  red;  1  Cham¬ 
pion,  black;  1  White  Grape,  best  white.  4  Rhubarb 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect;  ail  for  SI .00. 

Every  farm  and  village  garden  should  have  this  col¬ 
lection.  Send  SI  .00  today.  The  bargain  will  surprise  you. 

Everybody  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  of 
GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  TREES. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  dansville79n  y. 

DANSVIUUE'S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 

to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

H.  JSS.  WILEY  cfc  SOW,  Box  23,  Cayuga,  W.Y. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  get 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


of 

Hay  an  Acre 

IT  isn’t  necessary  to  plow  up  your  mowing  lands  if  they  have  a  good 
root  base  still.  Top  dress  them  this  Spring  with  from  200  to  400 
pounds  of  Hubbard’s  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top  Dressing.  Keep 
your  fields  in  grass  for  years. 

Reports  of  increased  yield  of  from  33  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  are 
continually  coming  to  us. 

Broadcast  it  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Sometimes  on  low,  wet 
land  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  grass  is  two  or  three  inches  high. 

Write  us  your  situation  and  we  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do.  We  have  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  grass  growers  to  help  you  solve  your  problem. 

Send  for  our  free  1912  Almanac  and  our  booklet  on  Soil  Fertilizer.  They 
tell  all  about  “Bone  Base’’  Fertilizers  and  how  to  use  them. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  EXPRESS  INVESTIGATION. 

Express  Monopoly. — There  are  13  large 
express  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
viz.,  Adams,  American,  Canadian,  Canadian 
Northern,  Globe,  Great  Northern,  National, 
Northern,  Pacific,  Southern,  United  States, 
Wells  Fargo,  and  Western.  This  number 
13  is  an  unlucky  number,  not  unlucky  for 
the  express  monopoly,  Ht>ut  unlucky  for  the 
American  people.  Each  company  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  express  business  in  cer¬ 
tain  territory  and  on  certain  railroads. 
There  is  no  competition  for  business,  but 
a  mutual  agreement  or  understanding  re¬ 
garding  rates,  rules  and  regulations.  Per¬ 
haps  an  exception  should  be  made  to  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  competition  for 
business,  for  there  is  some  competition  for 
contracts  with  railroads  in  which  one  com¬ 
pany  does  agree  to  pay  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  its  receipts  to  a  railroad  operated 
by  another  of  the  express  companies,  there¬ 
by  ousting  its  competitor.  But  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  the  express  business  is  a  monopoly 
and  in  restraint  of  trade  and  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

Express  Investigation. — During  the  last 
two  years  about  10,000  complaints  against 
express  companies  have  been  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These 
have  come  from  individuals,  associations 
and  corporations  and  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  About  3,000  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  were  for  overcharges,  the  other 
complaints  being  for  excessive  rates,  loss 
and  damage  claims,  and  for  various  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  companies.  As  a  result  of  this 
bombardment  of  letters  the  Commission 
decided  on  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  express  business  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the!"  rates,  rules  and  regulations. 
Accordingly  a  force  of  50  men  were  de¬ 
tailed  to  inspect  the  books  of  two  of  the 
largest  companies,  the  Adams  and  United 
States.  This  force  worked  on  the  records 
of  these  two  companies  for  six  months, 
from  June  till  November  last,  and  half  of 
the  force  for  two  months  longer  in  the 
office  of  the  Commission  at  Washington  in 
preparation  for  the  hearings  which  were 
held  in  Washington  during  January  and 
February  just  passed.  Briefs  and  argu¬ 
ments  are  to  be  given  the  last  of  March, 
and  then  the  Commission  will  render  their 
decision.  The  Adams  Company  handled  a 
little  less  than  200,000  packages  for  one 
day,  that  of  August  18,  1908.  Only  one 
day’s  business  was  taken,  this  date  being 
selected  as  typical.  A  vast  amount  of 
statistical  matter  was  secured  which  will 
be  used  by  the  Commission  in  making 
their  decision. 

High  Express  Rates. — This  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  express  rates  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  several  times  as  high  as  are  par¬ 
cels  post  rates  in  European  countries.  They 
are  so  high  as  to  make  our  per  capita  ship¬ 
ment  of  packages  about  half  that  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Rates  in  this  country 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  They  are 
from  five  to  40  per  cent  above  what  they 
were  16  years  ago.  From  1893  to  1910 

the  increase  in  revenue  to  the  railroads 
from  the  express  business  was  184  per 

cent;  the  increase  from  freight  was  132 
per  cent;  from  passenger  traffic  the  in¬ 

crease  was  109  per  cent;  the  increase  from 
mail  was  25  per  cent;  while  during  this 
period  the  increase  in  population  was  38 
per  cent.  The  express  business  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  railroads  on  a  tonnage 
basis.  Formerly  the  average  contract  with 
the  railroads  was  40  per  dent,  but  this  has 
been  worked  up  gradually  by  the  railroads 
until  the  average  is  now  about  50  per 

cent,  many  important  roads  taking  55  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies  for  the  carrying  of  express  matter 
When  the  contract  percentage  is  increased 
the  express  companies  must  raise  their 
rates  to  make  the  same  profit.  This  auto¬ 
matically  raises  the  amount  the  railroads 
get  as  their  share,  and  so  the  railroads 
double  profits,  all  coming  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  There  were  railroads  represented  at 
the  hearings  that  asserted  that  they  were 
losing  money  now  hauling  the  express  busi¬ 
ness. 

Express  Overcharges. — The  Commission 
found  from  an  investigation  of  the  records 
of  the  Adams  Company  that  $67,000  were 
collected  during  1908  in  overcharges,  and 
$29,000  in  double  charges.  There  was  a 
small  amount  of  undercharges  which  could 
not  be  collected.  This  large  amount  in 
overcharges  is  due  in  part  to  the  very 
complicated  set  of  tariffs  and  rules  of  the 
companies.  There  are  literally  millions  of 
rates.  The  express  agent  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  he  is  collecting  the  correct  rate,  so 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  he  is  sure  to  make  it 
high  enough  to  cover  any  doubt  in  his  mind. 
Express  agents  receive  a  commission, 
usually  10  per  cent  on  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  business,  hence  it  is  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  safe.  If  they  do  not  collect 
enough  it  comes  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Thousands  of  packages  are  prepaid,  and 
then  charges  collected  again  at  destina¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  has  already  pre¬ 
sented  some  of  these  cases  to  grand  juries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  all 
were  presented  and  fines  paid  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  law  the  express  companies 
would  be  bankrupted. 

Express  Profits. — During  the  hearings 
before  the  Commission  an  official  of  the 
American  Express  Company  admitted  that 
bis  company  had  received  $600,000,000  for 
express  charges  since  its  organization  in 
1868,  and  its  profits  during  that  period 
were  $43,000,000.  Multiply  these  figures  ! 
by  10  and  the  result  will  probably  be  a  I 
safe  estimate  of  the  express  profits  of  all  ‘ 


the  companies  since  the  beginning  of  the 
business.  The  express  business  started 
with 'a  handbag  some  70  years  ago,  and 
grew  gradually  to  its  present  huge  pro¬ 
portions.  All  of  the  capital  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  public  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rates,  or  when  any  investment  has 
been  made  it  has  been  small  compared  to 
the  present  total.  Perhaps  the  most  profit¬ 
able  company  of  the  13,  capital  only  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  Great  Northern  Company, 
owned  by  Mr.  Hill  and  his  sons,  and  oper¬ 
ated  over  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
The  cash  actually  paid  in  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  was  $100,000  and  the 
company  was  capitalized  at  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  the  balance  of  $900,000  being  given 
in  stock  for  contract  rights.  This  com¬ 
pany  paid  a  50  per  cent  dividend  in  1909 
and  a  70  per  cent  dividend  in  1910  on  the 
million  dollar  capitalization ;  $500,000  in 
1909,  and  $700,000  in  1910  is  a  fair  rate  of 
profit  on  an  investment  of  $100,000.  The 
inventory  of  the  property  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
company  at  June  30,  1909,  as  $71,288.91. 
In  1907  the  Adams  Express  Company  de¬ 
clared  a  special  stock  dividend  of  $24,- 
000,000,  and  in  1910  the  Wells  Fargo  Com¬ 
pany  declared  a  special  dividend  of  the 
same  amount.  These  are  called  “melons,” 
and  when  the  distribution  is  made  it  is 
called  “cutting  a  melon.”  Frequently  the 
“stock  is  watered.”  These  two  farm  opera¬ 


tions  are  common  among  express  transac¬ 
tions. 

Express  Balance  Sheet. — It  may  be  of 
interest  to  present  the  general  balance 
sheet  of  the  express  companies  combined 


for  1910. 

ASSETS. 

Expenditures  for  real  prop¬ 
erty  .  $15,890,048.77 

Expenditures  for  equipment.  9,435,620.17 

Stock  owned  .  50,598,202.90 

Funded  debt  owned .  51,513,022.08 

Other  permanent  investments  14,220,092.90 
Cash  and  current  assets....  45,421,184.34 

Materials  and  supplies .  332,494.76 

Sinking,  insurance  and  other 

funds  .  140,384.76 

Advance  payments  on  con¬ 
tracts  .  5,685,833.34 

Franchises,  good  will,  etc..  10,916,445.46 

Other  assets  .  547,955.22 

Profit  and  loss .  8,752.63 


Total  assets  . $204,710,036.91 

liabilities. 

Capital  stock .  $69,523,300.00 

Funded  debt  .  36,000,000.00 

Current  liabilities  .  37,953,220.58 

Accrued  interest  on  funded 

debt  .  153,959.33 

Other  liabilities  .  1,855,203.81 

Profit  and  loss .  59,224,353.19 


$204,710,036.91 


The  expenditures  for  real  property  and 
for  equipment  as  thus  shown  is  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business  which  is  a  little  over 
25  millions.  All  the  balance  of  the  200 
millions  is  accumulated  profits  not  with¬ 
drawn.  The  general  public  has  a  well- 
founded  belief  that  the  express  business  is 
very  profitable,  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  100  per  cent  annually.  There 
are  no  figures  obtainable  regarding  the  ac¬ 
tual  profits  except  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  net  corporate  income  for  1910  is  given 
in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  $13,392,081.55.  The  actual  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  business  as  given  above 
being  only  25  millions,  this  gives  a  profit 
of  52  per  cent  for  the  year.  This  profit  Is 
also  made  on  an  investment  furnished  by 
the  public  in  previous  years  in  excessive 
charges. 

The  Remedy.  —  Express  charges  are 
double  what  they  should  be,  but  can  they 
be  reduced?  The  Commission  will  decide 
that  question  after  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  considered.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem  because  of  the  fact  of  the  contract 
relations  of  the  express  companies  with  the 
railroads.  If  the  Commission  reduces  the 
express  rates  they  indirectly  reduce  the 
receipts  of  the  railroads.  Whether  the 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
revenues  of  the  railroads  indirectly  will 
probably  be  taken  into  the  courts. 

F.  N.  CLARK. 


(30  Days  Free  Trial 

NotOnc  Penny  Down  Freight  Prepaid 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ °  1 


This  illustration  shows  th e  Melrose  as  a  grain 
tight  box  bed.  The  depth  is  29  inches;  width 
either  38  or  42  inches,  outside  measurements; 
length,  9%,  12, 14  or  16  ft.,  as  you  may  prefer. 


Instead  of  using  extra  sideboards  as  you  do 
with  an  ordinary  box,  use  the  Melrose  in 
this  position.  It  will  haul  65  bushels  of  ear 
corn;  115  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 


Not  a  nail  in  it.  Bolts  are  used  instead.  All 
metal  is  cold  rolled  steel— the  strongestinetal 
known.  Absolutely  unbreakable.  Not  one 
ounce  of  cast  iron  used.  Braces  on  sides  and 
ends  full  galvanized  to  prevent  rusting. 


There  are  no  ratchets,  springs,  cogs  or  com¬ 
plications  of  any  kind  or  character.  You  need 
no  wrench,  key  or  tools — only  your  hands.  It 
is  simplicity  itself,  and  can  be  operated  by 
anyone,  anywhere,  any  time. 


For  truck  farming,  fruit  hauling— all  pur¬ 
poses — the  Melrose  is  indispensable.  You 
can  make  the  changes  anywhere,  any  time, 
in  one  minute.  Think  of  the  time,  labor  and 
inconvenience  it  saves  every  day  on  the  farm. 


The  width  of  the  bed  in 
this  position  is  6  ft.  2  in., 
and  the  drop  end-gate 
adds  2  feet  to  the  length. 
The  bottom  is  seed  tight, 
thus  saving  enough  in  one 
season  to  pay  you  a  big 
profit  on  your  investment. 


No  conditions,  no  agreement,  no 

catch,  no  bait,  no  strings,  no  deposit,  no  con¬ 
cealment,  no  risk,  no  expense,  no  joker,  no  red 
tape,  no  obligations — nothing  left  out  for  you 
to  find  out  later.  You  know  all  there  is  to 
this  offer  —  and  you  know  it  NOW.  It  is  a 
FREE  TRIAL  offer  on  our  part  to  prove  the 
actual  value  of  this  invention  to  you — and 
we  hereby  openly  take  all  the  risk.  We 
want  to  send  this  box  to  your  farm  and  let  it 
sell  itself  to  you,  which  it  is  bound  to  do  just 
as  soon  as  you  can  realize  and  learn  from 
actual  service  what  a  wonderful,  new,  practi¬ 
cal  time-saver,  money-saver,  labor-saver  it 
really  is. 

The  Melrose 

Convertible  Box 

Fifteen  wagon  boxes,  racks  and  beds 

in  one.  No  |changing  of  boxes  —  no  lifting, 
tugging,  straining  or  suffering  injury.  In  one 
minute  the  Melrose  can  be  changed  for  any 
of  a  hundred  different  purposes  required  of  a 
farm  wagon — the  implement  you  use  more 
than  any  other  piece  of  machinery  you 
own.  Make  it  modern  —  and  save  money, 
time,  inconvenience,  labor,  and  your  own 
peace  of  mind. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  take  my  word 
for  it  —  nor  the  Company’s  word  —  but  take 
your  own  word  for  it.  You  ought  to  be  willing  to 
do  that.  _  We  agree  to  ship  the  box  to  you  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight,  so  you  will  have  nothing  to  pay  when 
you  get  it.  We  agree  to  let  you  use  it  for  30  days 
(one  whole  month)  in  order  to  give  it  a  thorough 
test  and  trial  right  on  the  gears  of  your  own  wagon 
in  your  every  day  work.  Then  if  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  just  take  the  box  to  the  station  and 
tell  the  agent  to  ship  it  back  to  us,  freight  to  be 
paid  by  our  Company. 


Have  one  box  for  all  purposes— not  a  lot  of 
heavy,  back-breaking,  space-taking  make¬ 
shifts  that  cost  you  more  for  the  expense  of 
sheltering  and  handling  each  yearlthan  their 
actual  money  value.  You  can  prove  the 
Melrose  at  our  expense. 


The  Melrose  is  built  of  selected,  long  leaf, 
hard  pine,  double  kiln  dried.  Steel  sills:  steel 
bracket  and  telescope  braces  throughout.  It 
positively  cannot  bulge,  warp  or  spring. 


Built  for  any  and  every  purpose  on  the  farm. 
It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years— a  straight¬ 
forward,  above  board,  honest  guarantee  that 
means  just  what  you  want  a  guarantee  to 
mean.  Take  it  on  your  farm  and  prove  it 
before  you  buy. 


Y ou  are  not  asked  to  pay  one  penny 

down — you  are  not  asked  to  pay  one  penny 
of  freight  charges,  or  any  other  expense.  This  is 
an  offer  of  a  FREE  TRIAL  and  it  means  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  those  two  words-say. 

Guaranteed  For  Five  Yeats 

An  absolute,  open  and  above  board 

guarantee— just  the  same  as  this  Free  Trial  Offer. 
It  will  last  three,  four  or  five  times  that  long— and 
its  first  cost  is  but  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  good,  standard  make,  single  purpose  box,  that 
must  be  lifted  on  or  off  every  time  you  want  to  haul 
hay,  or  stock,  or  chickens,  or  fertilizer,  etc. 

Risk  One  Cent  Send  just  a  pos- 

tal  card,  giving  your 
name  and  address  today,  and  receive  by  return 
mail  our  big  book  of  complete  information,  full  de¬ 
tail  illustrations  drawn  from  actual,  daily  use  on 
farms,  together  with  copy  of  iron-clad  signed  guar¬ 
antee,  and  our  great,  fair,  man-to-man  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  that  will  place  this  modern  inven- 
tion.on  your  farm  for  one  full  month’s  test,  without 
paying  anything  down  or  depositing  any  money  in 
the  bank,  or  anywhere,  or  without  signing  any 
agreement  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  FREE  TEST 
offer  and  we  take  all  the  risk,  excepting  the  price 
of  the  postal  card  you  are  to  send  before  you  turn 
this  page.  Send  that  card  today.  INVESTIGATE. 
Welwill  give  one  Melrose  Box  a  free  ride  on  the 
train  to  your  station,  if  you  will  give  it  a  free  ride 
around  your  farm  and  plenty  of  exercise  for  a 
month— we  furnish  return  ticket  if  you  get  tired 
of  your  visitor.  Send  that  card  today. 

Remember  The  Melrose  costs 

butlittlemorethan  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  of  old-fashioned,  single-purpose  wagon 
box.  It  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary,  cumbersome, 
single-purpose  hay  rack,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
steel  bound,  silled,  braced  and  bolted  throughout— 
absolutely  indestructible.  It  is  guaranteed- it  has  been 
tried,  tested  and  proved.  It  is  recommended  by  farmers 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations.  Melrose  Wagon  beds  are  on  exhibition  at 
both  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  Stockyards. 

PONY  MELROSE 

Inventor  of  the  Melrose  Convertible  Wayon  Box 


Two  full  size  cows  or  bulls  can  be  hauled, 
taking  only  one  minute  to  make  the  change 
to  the  stock  bed.  A  mere  boy  can  go  to  town 
with  a  load  of  straw,  cordwood  or  pigs,  and 
return  with  screenings,  fertilizer  or  sawdust. 


Here  the  strength  is  absolutely  proved— 4800 
pounds  of  baled  hay.  Yet  with  all  this  strength 
the  Melrose  weighs  even  less  than  an  old- 
fashioned  hayrack.  The  entire  bed  is  prac¬ 
tically  indestructible  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


The  American  Wagon  Co.  °T  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III 
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April  6, 


A  FREAKISH  FREAK  APPLE. 

Reading  the  Ruralisms  column  on 
page  281,  the  stories  of  forming  graft 
hybrids  recalls  to  mind  experience  of 
mine  some  40  years  ago.  In  the  article 
referred  to  mention  is  made  of  apples 
part  sweet  and  part  sour,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  grafting  together  the 
halves  of  two  buds  taken  from  sweet 
and  sour  apple  trees.  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  such  grafting  could  be  done,  but 
there  are  apples  of  such  mixture  of 
flesh.  About  50  years  ago  a  neighbor  of 
mine  told  me  of  such  a  freak  apple 
growing  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  R. 
I.,  but  it  sounded  too  much  like  a  fake, 
and  I  was  a  doubting  Thomas.  To  con¬ 
vince  me  he  offered  to  get  me  some 
scions  if  I  would  set  them  in  a  tree  for 
trial.  I  did  so,  and  in  time  got  apples 
from  same.  The  first  apples  were  very 
inferior  and  much  resembled  R.  I. 
Greenings  in  looks  and  flavor.  I  think 
it  was  the  second  years  fruiting  was 
mixed,  part  of  an  apple  would  be  sweet 
and  part  sour,  and  a  very  distinct  mark¬ 
ings  of  color  of  skin  showed  which  part 
was  sweet  and  which  part  was  sour; 
the  sweet  part  yellow  while  the  sour 
was  like  R.  I.  Greening.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Alonzo  Cheever  was  editing  the 
agricultural  columns  of  the  New"  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  and  his  home  was  in 
Wrentham,  a  town  adjoining  Franklin, 
where  I  then  lived.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  an  apple  tree  which  bore  fruit  part 
sweet  and  part  sour,  but  he,  like  my¬ 
self,  was  a  doubting  Thomas,  and  would 
not  believe  without  seeing,  so  I  invited 
him  to  come  to  my  place  the  next 
Autumn  and  I  would  show  him  the  fruit. 
He  came  and  I  went  out  with  him  and 
gathered  apples  to  sample.  But,  lo,  all 
the  apples  were  sour,  and  apparently  a 
poor  grade  of  R.  I.  Greenings.  Of 
course  the  laugh  was  on  me,  with  a 
strong  suspicion  that  I  belonged  to  some 
Ananias  club,  but  I  told  him  to  come 
again  next  year.  That  year  the  tree  was 
well  loaded  with  fruit,  some  of  which 
was  all  sweet  and  some  all  sour  and 
some  all  mixed  up.  I  gave  Mr.  Cheever 
some  of  the  fruit  and  he  absolved  me 
of  membership  in  the  Ananias  club,  and 
gave  in  the  New  England  Farmer  a  full 
account  of  the  freak  apple.  I  took  a 
branch  of  the  tree  bearing  seven  apples 
to  Dr.  Sturtevant,  then  publishing  a 
little  paper  called  “The  Scientific  Farm,” 
in  Boston.  It  was  not  a  new  thing  to 
him,  as  he  had  seen  the  same  freak 
apples  before.  To  say  that  that  tree 
bore  apples  part  sweet  and  part  sour 
does  not  tell  the  whole  freakishness  of 
that  freak  tree.  Some  years  the  fruit 
would  be  all  sweet  and  some  years  all 
sour,  and  some  years  all  mixed  up.  The 
branch  which  I  took  to  Dr.  Sturtevant 
had  growing  on  it  apples  that  were  all 
sweet  and  apples  that  were  all  sour,  and 
other  apples  that  were  of  mixture,  all 
growing  on  a  branch  not  more  than  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Now  the  won¬ 
derful,  and  to  me  unaccountable,  thing 
about  this  freak  is  that  the  crops  of 
different  years  should  be  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  some  years  sweet  and  some  years 
sour  and  some  years  all  mixed  up. 
After  I  bought  my  present  farm  and 
sold  my  old  place  in  Franklin  I  thought 
1  should  like  to  have  on  my  farm,  as  a 
curiosity,  some  of  those  apples,  and  I 
went  to  get  some  scions,  but  the  tree 
had  been  cut  down.  I  have  since  tried 
to  secure  scions  from  Cumberland,  R.  I., 
but  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
If  this  meets  the  eye  of  anyone  know¬ 
ing  of  such  a  freak  tree  I  wish  he  would 
write  me  or  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 


CAREFUL  NOT  TO  HEAD  TOO  LOW. 

Being  interested  in  apple  growing,  as 
I  have  20  acres  in  apples,  I  don’t  want 
to  make  mistakes,  but  after  reading  so 
much  about  low-heading  of  apple  trees, 
I  still  do  not  think  it  is  the  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  will  remember 
when  you  were  a  boy  looking  for  the 
largest,  reddest,  and  best  flavored  apple, 
you  went  well  up  in  the  tree.  After 
you  had  almost  enough,  but  felt  as  if 
you  ought  to  have  one  more,  you  never 
wanted  it  off  the  lower  limbs.  At  least 
I  never  did.  If  you  were  gathering 
samples  of  apples  to  show  to  the  trade 
or  for  the  apple  show,  you  would  never 
get  them  from  the  lower  limbs,  I  don’t 
think.  If  you  will  just  think  for  a  min¬ 
ute  anything  in  the  way  of  fruit  or 
nuts  is  much  better  high  up  in  the  tree 
than  nearer  the  ground.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  the  chestnut  is  not  good  near  the 
ground.  The  squirrel  knows  it.  You 


never  see  him  getting  a  meal  off  the 
lower  limbs;  the  birds  and  chickens  go 
high  in  the  tree  for  no  other  reason, 
only  for  the  good  fruit.  Apples  or  cher¬ 
ries,  or  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  near  the  ground  has  a  poor  color, 
poor  flavor,  and  is  very  much  smaller 
than  that  higher  up  in  the  tree.  Now 
if  we  are  going  to  spray  in  order  to  get 
good  fruit,  why  not  prune  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  head  the  tree  up  a  little — 
reasonably  high  at  least? 

A  man  who  was  growing  a  young 
orchard  which  had  never  borne  any  said 
to  me  last  Summer  that  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  low  heading  was  that  you  had 
to  lie  down  to  dig  the  borers  out  of  the 
trees.  I  just  thought  wait  until  they 
bear,  and  then  you  will  find  other  ob¬ 
jections.  If  you  want  to  let  hogs  run 
in  your  orchard,  if  the  trees  are  beaded 
low  they  may,  if  not  fed  well,  eat  tue 
apples  off  the  lower  limbs,  but  if  you 
will  give  them  half  enough  out  of  the 
tree  high  up  they  will  not  bother  the 
apples  on  the  lower  limbs. 

If  you  were  to  take  apples  off  the 
lower  limbs  that  came  close  to  the 
ground,  and  go  to  the  plate  book  to 
compare  them  to  find  the  variety  of 
apples  you  have,  you  never  could  find  it. 
They  would  not  compare  in  size,  color 
or  flavor.  The  principal  reason  for  low- 
heading  seems  to  be  on  account  of  pick¬ 
ing,  which  would  be  cheaper  of  course. 
I  will  just  answer  that  by  saying  that 
25  cents  is  always  easier  got  than  a 
dollar.  I  think  there  is  about  that  dif¬ 
ference  in  apples  grown  near  the 
ground  and  high  up  in  the  tree.  I 
would  be  glad  if  someone  would  be  in¬ 
terested  enough  this  Fall  in  this  subject 
to  take  one  bushel  of  apples  off  the 
lower  limbs  of  a  low-headed  tree  and 
then  take  one  bushel  out  of  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  take  them  to  his  best 
fruit  dealer  and  see  what  difference  the 
dealer  would  make  in  the  price  and  then 
report  through  the  columns  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  have  given  a  few  reasons  why 
I  think  trees  should  not  be  headed  as 
low  as  some  people  think.  This  low 
heading  has  not  been  in  practice  long, 
and  for  fear  it  is  not  the  thing,  let’s 
talk  it  over.  There  are  many  other 
reasons  that  may  be  given  in  favor  of  a 
higher  heading  than  so  many  recom¬ 
mend.  I  hope  to  hear  from  a  number 
of  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  this 
subject.  b.  f.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  you  will  hear. 
Why  is  fruit  at  the  top  of  a  low-headed 
tree  inferior  to  that  60  feet  up  on  an 
old  high-head?  We  do  not  want  hogs 
in  the  orchard — we  want  bush-shaped 
trees.  With  average  spraying  the  high- 
tops  will  carry  most  wormy  apples,  since 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  spray  up  there. 


Pyrox  fills  the  barrel  with  the  apples 
that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 


EVERY 

111111  FARMER  CAN 
liiM  AFFORD  A 
EUREKA  PLANTER 


r  Low  in  price — accurate  and  reliable.  Plants  com, 
i  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.  Drops  any  quantity  in  hills 
or  drills.  Any  distance  apart  or  any  depth.  Plants  uni¬ 
formly  deep,  covers  properly  and  marks  for  next  row. 
Absolutely  no  skips.  Distributes  fertilizer  up  to  800  pounds 
per  acre  if  desired.  Three  styles  for  one  or  two  rows. 

The  Enreka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow ,cultivator,weeder  and  seeder 
all  combined.  Three  sizes,  8, 10  and  12  ft.  Lever  with  press¬ 
ure  spring  regulates  depth  of  cut.  Pulverizes  the  soil. 
Levels  the  ground.  Teeth  are  flat  and  can  be  removed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  rows.  Forma #dust  mulch  and  conserves  moisture. 
Seeding  boxes  can  be  easily  attached  to  sow  grass  i 
seed,  alfalfa*  oats,  etc.  Adjusts  for  seeding  various  i 
[  quantities.  Teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly  either  1 

V  shallow  or  deep. _ _ _ _ A 

A  Prompt  shipments  from 
A  branch  near  you.  Send  for  BfSgfcjBSa 


Grow  More 
Potatoes 
Per  Acre- 
Get 

Plant  your  potatoes 
the  right  way.  Grow 
2  bushelB  where 
you  now  grow  one! 

Get  the  easily  operated  AMERICAN 
Potato  Planter.  Plant  6  to  7  acres  per  day.  I 
ork  faster— get  more  accomplished— get 
more  profits.  The  American  works  faultlessly 
—30  In.  wheels  supported  by  1%  inch  cold-rolled 
steel  axle.  Heavy  main  frame  fastened  to 
this.  Has  distinct  dropping  device— perfected 
fertilizer  attachment.  Will  sow  from  300  to 
2.500  pounds  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Big  Book 
FREE— Ask  for  Itl  Write  at  once  for  full 
Information.  Learn  the  American  way 
of  planting.  Do  It  now.  Address 

>  Machinery  Company^ 

208  Madison  St.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


American  Potato  Planter 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Fruit  aud  Vege¬ 
table  Package® 
and  Growers'  Sullies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  mouey-eaving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  F aetory’of  it*  Kind  in  the  Country  • 


NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO..Box  111.  New  Albany, Ind. 


Better  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR  THE  PERMANENT  ENRICHMENT  Of  LAND 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Is  recognized  as  the  S^'N'DARD  INOCULATION 

Valuable  Book  of  Particulars  sent  FREE 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 
De"t.  11 _ Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  com  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pnre  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont„  Canada 


r 

GRASS 
SEEDS 

/ 

|  THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEEP  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., Toledo.  0. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

WRITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE, 

Catalog  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and 
Field  Seeds  mailed  yon  on  application 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper &  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conynoham.Pa. 


PADPR  DHTQ  3-incli,  SI .25  for  1,000  ;  55.00  for  5,000 
rrtrtlll  ru  I  0  4-inch,  L75for  1,000;  7.50  for  5,000 

Shipped  flat;  low  rates.  “They  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.” — R.  L.  Watts,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
P.  B.  CItOSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLK,  Maryland. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry.  Gooseberry. 
Currant.  Asparagus  and  Grape  Plants.  Heavy  Rooted, 
High  Grade  Stock.  20th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  A  CO,  R-8  Bridgman.  Mich. 


450.000  TREES 

*®0  *  Brietles.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruit*,  etc.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  entrants  mailed  for  lfc. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH  *  SON,  Boa  h  9  Kimdonla,  S.  f, 


I  WANT  TO  SAVE  YOU 
$  10T0  $20  PER  100 
ON  YOUR  TREES 


I  have  no  solicitors,  no  agents, 
no  canvassers.  My  catalog  is  my 

only  salesman.  I  have  no  heavy  _ 

salesman’s  expenses  or  commissions  to  pay. 
All  this  saving  is  given  to  the  customer. 

GREEN’S  TREES 

Are  known  everywhere  for  their  growing 
qualities.  True  to  name,  hardy,  free  from  scale, 
bear  most  delicious  fruits. 

Established  33  years.  Capital  $1  OO.OOO. 

You  Get  Best  Trees  Grown. 

Send  for  my  complete  1912  catalog.  It  has 
valuable  information  for  you.  Send  now  and  I 
will  give  you  my  illustrated  book  — ‘‘How 
I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  22  ,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Don’t  place  your  order  for  Trees  and  Plants 
until  you  get  our  illustrated-descriptive  CATA¬ 
LOG  UK.  All  stock  first-class  and  prices  very  low. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  SATISFACTION 
LAHORE  AC  X  NURSERY  CO.,  SCHOHARIE.  N.  Y 


BARTLETT 
SECKEL 
and  BO  SC 

The  great  trio  in  pears  — 
Bow  should  be  top  worked,  and 
nothing  beats  8e<*k«I  for  this 
purpose.  Our  catalog  will  help 
you  get  a  safe  start. 

J.  B.  MOREY  NURSERIES 

Duugville,  N.  Y. 


Call’s  Nurseries, ‘owe' 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


Low  Prices 
Freight  PAID 


(Itir  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest  | 
nurserv  bargains  ever  oflered.  Less  than  half 
'agents' "prices  I  All  orders  guaranteed  \ 

This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I 
Don't  buy  your  plants  till  vou'vc  read  it. 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  ITS ,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. ' 

Rochester  is  the  tree  center  of  the  world. 


!  Money-Saving  Book 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

Get  “  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Has  more  than  twice  the  feeding  value 
of  Timothy  hay,  for  producing  milk, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  more  feeding  value 
than  clover  hay.  At  the  present  market 
price,  baled  Alfalfa  hay  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  feed  to  buy.  Let  us  quote  you 
price  by  carload,  delivered  your  station. 

BRIDGE  €)  SOUTER 

CANASTOTA,  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND”  NOZZLE 

37*  XI  lit  E 


FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

wf,  Mojwro  Camty  .  »  /Vn> 


STRICTLY  SI. 00  NOZZLES 

Just  to  introduce  the  Fruit  Growers’  Best 
Spraying  Outfits 

DURING  APRIL  ONLY 

Send  us  $1.00  for  one  of  these 
Nozzles  and  we  will 

Send  You  2  Nozzles 

State  which  are  wanted. 

We  simply  want  you  to  see  OUR  NEW 
CATALOG  (before  it’s  too  late). 

MOTOR  PUMPS,  COMPLETE  SPRAYERS 

Several  Sizes 

Hand  Outfits,  Hose,  Nozzles,  Shut-Offs,  Fittings,  etc. 

Only  One  Free  Noxzle  to  Bach  Grower 


“FRIEND”  MOTOR  PUMP 

The  Strongest,  Simplest,  Smoothest 
Working  High-Pressure  Power  Unit  on 
Earth.  Put  it  on  your  old  wagon  and 
SPRAY  WITH  REAL  PRESSURE. 

Immediate  deliveries,  if  ordered  now. 
Wo  are  BUSY  so  DON’T  WAIT. 

“Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Best  Sprayers 

See  our  March  2nd  Advertisement. 


800  GALLONS  or  1,500  GALLONS 

A  FEW  years  ago  tbo  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  started  out  to  prove  that  “SCALECIDE”  was  too  expensive,  but 
they  found  that  in  orchard  work  nine  gallons  of  ‘‘SCALECIDE’'  went  as  far  as  seventeen  gallons  of  Lime- 
Sulfur.  This  being  the  case,  a  barrel  of  “  SCALECIDE,”  which  makes  800  gallons  of  spray  at  the  strongest  strength, 
will  go  as  far  and  do  better  work  than  1.500  gallons  of  Limo-Sull’ur  spray,  which  will  require  three  and  one-third 
barrels  of  the  best  commercial  Lime-Sulfur,  or  live  or  six  barrels  of  the  best  home-made  concentrated.  The  Missouri 
Experimental  Station  reports  that  “SCALECIDE  ”  killed  one  hundred  percent,  of  scale  in  five  out  of  seven  testa 
Lime-Sulfur  did  not  do  it  once  iu  ten  tests  in  the  same  orchard.  ‘‘SCALECIDE”  has  greater  fungicidal  properties 
than  Lime-Sulfur  as  a  winter  wash. 

WHAT  DOES  YOUR  SPRAYING  COST? 

Spraying  Material  Is  Not  Your  Greatest  Expense 

If  you  buy  Lime  Sulfur  at  $t5.U0  per  barrel,  3>i  barrels,  making  1,500  gallons  of  spray. 


’  will  cost . ; .  $20.00 

Labor  of  applying  1,500  gallons  at  Ike.  per  gallon .  22,50 

$12.50 

One  barrel  of  “SCALECIDE”  will  spray  just  as  many  trees  as  3  A  barrels  of  Lime- 

Sulfur,  and  will  cost .  $25.00 

Labor  of  applying  800  gallons  of  spray,  at  l^c.  per  gallon .  12.00  37.00 

In  favor  of  “SCALECIDE  ” .  $5h0 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  WRITE  ME  TODAY 

B.  G.  PRATT,  President,  50  Church  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


1912. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  REAL  FARMER’S  GARDEN. 

Part  II. 

About  August  1,  with  the  seeder,  and 
between  every  other  row  of  onions,  are 
sown  as  an  intercrop  14  rows  of  Purple- 
top  Strap-leaf  turnip  seed.  These  some¬ 
times  yield  100  bushels  stock  feed  for 
the  two  cows.  As  soon  as  berries  are 
picked  the  old  and  new  superfluous 
canes  are  cut  out  and  burned ;  also  other 
refuse  is  burned,  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  harboring  of  disease  and 
insects  as  a  menace  to  future  corps. 

Insects,  Disease  and  Treatment. — 
Gypsum  (common  land  plaster),  air- 
slaked  lime  or  ashes  sifted  onto  pump¬ 
kin,  squash,  melon  and  cucumber  vines 
while  dew  is  on,  is  objectionable  to  the 
hungry  striped  cucumber  bettles.  But 
when  these,  currant  worms,  potato 
beetles  and  larvae,  etc.,  get  too  numer¬ 
ous,  deadly  poisons  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  promptly.  Probably  Paris  green 
in  connection  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  the  quickest  and  most  fatal  remedy, 
but  arsenate  of  lead  is  more  safe  to  use, 
especially  on  tender  plants.  A  good 
four-gallon  compressed  air  knapsack 
sprayer  is  an  excellent  asset  for  fairly 
large  gardens.  For  small  areas  the  tin 
gun  will  be  heavy  enough  artillery.  A 
good  application  of  well-poisoned  Bor¬ 
deaux  will  appease  the  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  of  most  of  the  garden  insects.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  appear  to  apply  to 
that  aristocratic  gentleman,  the  stink 
bug.  Daily  hand-picking  only  seem  to 
be  effectual. 

Mature  pumpkins  and  Hubbard  squash 
keep  in  excellent  condition,  until  the 
following  April,  if  placed  on  top  of  a 
dry,  warm  pantry  or  shelf.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  mulched  in  December  with 
coarse  manure  which  in  Spring  is  taken 
to  cane  fruit  area. 

Grape  Trellis. — The  trellis  consists 
of  11-foot  cedar  posts,  7l/2  feet  out  of 
the  ground,  \6l/2  feet  apart,  well  set  and 
braced.  Each  post  has  a  2x4  inch  by 
four-foot  White  oak  cross  arm,  mor¬ 
tised,  bolted  and  braced  to  top  end  of 
each  post.  Near  upper  edge  of  cross 
arms,  one  foot  apart,  are  four  holes, 
through  which  pass  as  many  wires.  At 
three-foot  intervals  are  cross  wires, 
which  keep  vines  on  top  of  trellis.  Also 
on  posts,  four  and  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  two  more  wires  for  grape 
vine  canes.  This  cross-arm  system  costs 
more  to  erect  than  the  plain,  but  it  has 
nearly  double  the  cane  area,  and  vines 
can  be  planted  closer.  Canes  are  up 
out  of  the  way,  little  tying  up  is  neces¬ 
sary,  picking  is  easy  and  the  space  un¬ 
derneath  is  open  and  unobstructed  for 
working  or  intercropping.  At  each  side 
of  post  are  set  a  vine  and  trained  up 
posts,  with  another  vine  set  midway. 
Grapevines  are  pruned  during  March, 
with  a  cane  for  each  wire.  There  are 
89  vines  and  11  varieties.  Worden  and 
Campbell’s  Early  do  the  best.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows  destroy  many  grapes. 

Gooseberry  Culture. — Grape  vines 
furnish  the  shade  which  gooseberry 
authorities  claim  is  favorable  to  goose¬ 
berry  culture  and  infavorable  to  its 
greatest  enemy,  the  mildew.  While 
shade  may  check  the  mildew,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  not  so  sweet  as  when 
grown  in  the  open  sunlight.  The  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Columbus  and  Red  Jacket 
gooseberries  have  given  the  best  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  seven  varieties  tested.  As 
to  merit  in  quality,  size  and  quantity 
they  behaved  in  the  order  mentioned. 
The  first  two  are  large,  green,  high 
quality  berries,  with  an  occasional  fruit 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  1J4  inches  long. 
They  are  a  valuable  and  profitable  fruit, 
also  hardy,  productive  and  easy  to 
grow ;  cuttings  readily  take  root.  The 
three  enemies  are  mildew,  currant 
worms,  and  the  abundant  thorns.  One 
ounce  potassium  sulphide  to  two  gallons 
of  water,  applied  several  times,  is  said 
to  control  the  mildew.  For  the  goose¬ 
berry  trellis  the  only  additional  expense 
was  the  cost  of  a  double  wire  up  one 
side  of  grape  posts  and  down  the  other 
side,  stapled  18  inches  above  ground, 
with  the  gooseberry  canes  held  between 
the  wires. 

Cane  Fruits. — These  are  blackber¬ 
ries,  Columbian  and  Cuthbert  raspberry 
and  Perfection  currant.  The  Columbian 
is  a  purple  raspberry  and  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  red  and  blackcap 
raspberry.  It  is  non-suckering,  is  hardy, 
valuable  and  the  best  yielding  berry 
tested  to  date.  The  Cuthbert  is  a  red 
raspberry,  firm  and  excellent.  The  Per¬ 


fection  currant  is  a  new  and  valuable 
variety,  large  red,  vigorous  and  a  pro¬ 
lific  bearer,  and  the  best  one  of  half  a 
dozen  kinds  tested.  About  a  dozen 
others  varieties  of  black  and  red  raspber¬ 
ries  have  been  tried,  but  failed  on  one  or 
more  substantial  points,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  consigned  to  the  rub¬ 
bish  heap.  The  Rathbun  blackberry 
proved  to  be  a  first-class  humbug.  Also 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  plants, 
vines,  bushes,  fruits  and  trees  have  been 
tested  and  later  went-  the  same  road,  to 
the  scrap  heap,  to  our  sorrow  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Yet  they  were  often  boomed  by 
glowing  descriptions  and  illustrations, 
with  correspondingly  fancy  prices.  Some 
of  course  were  not  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet  it  pays  to  experiment  in  a 
small  way  with  new  sorts.  Climate, 
elevation,  soil,  latitude  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  all,  more  or  less,  enter  into  the 
success  or  failure. 

Cane  Fruit  Support. — The  canes  are 
supported  by  a  line  of  posts,  with  three 
double  wires,  spaced,  for  the  berries, 
and  two  double  wires  for  the  currants. 
The  end  posts  are  set  six  feet  deep. 
The  bulk  of  canes  grow  up  between  the 
wires,  which  hold  them  in  a  narrow, 
compact,  tidy  row  which  facilitates  the 
cultivation  and  picking.  Fruit  is  always 
clean.  No  stakes  to  drive  down,  rot  off 
or  canes  to  tie  up.  Both  the  grape 
trellis  and  cane  fruit  support  work  sort 
of  automatically  and  have  been  in  ser¬ 
vice  over  10  years.  They  are  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Somehow  the  men 
who  do  the  cultivating  and  hoeing  come 
out  of  the  patch  with  “the  smile  on  that 
won’t  come  off.” 

While  our  garden  was  planted  pri¬ 
marily  for  supplying  the  house  with 
bushels  of  fresh,  choice,  early,  medium 
and  late  varieties  of  vegetables,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  berries,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  cherries,  fruits  and  flowers,  for 
Summer  and  Winter  use,  and  some  to 
give  away,  it  has  accomplished  this  and 
more.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  has 
produced  about  300  bushels  of  mangels, 
turnips,  beets  and  carrots  as  stock  feed, 
with  actual  sales  amounting,  in  1908, 
to  $70.20,  as  an  inducement  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  and  improve  the  same. 

T.  e.  martin. 


Foreign  Potato  Seed.— The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a 
warning  against  using  imported  foreign 
potatoes  for  seed.  These  potatoes  are  too 
late  for  most  Americans  to  plant,  and 
“Europe  has  several  potato  diseases  not 
now  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  which, 
i"f  introduced,  might  be  the  means  of 
greatly  reducing  our  annual  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Should  these  diseases  become  pre¬ 
valent  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
cost  of  producing  future  crops  might  be 
very  greatly  increased.” 


Get  into  a  Paying  Business 
and  Become  Independent 


INVEST  part  of  your  savings  in  a 

BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER, 

which  will  pay  you  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money  than  any  bank 
or  individual. 

MAKE  $15  TO  $16  A  DAY 

You  can  do  it  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment — digging  drainage  ditches  for 
farmers  in  your  locality  with  a 

‘BUCKEYE.;’ 

Every  farmer  wants  machine-made 
ditches,  because  they  are  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  hand¬ 
made  kind  and  of  uniform  depth 
and  perfect  to  grade.  They  are 
made  with  steam  or  gasoline  power. 
Yourself  and  a  boy  can  operate  one. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue 
No.  3,  which  explains  what  others 
are  making  with  one  of  our  ditching 
machines. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  convenience  and  simplicity 
of  the 


KODAK 

as  compared  with  a  plate  camera 
would  make  it  worth  while  even 
if  the  pictures  were  no  better — 
but  they  are . 

Kodaks  load  and  unload  in  day¬ 
light  with  film  cartridges  that  weigh 
ounces  where  glass  plates  weigh 
pounds. 

Kodak  Films  are  superior  to  plates 
for  hand  camera  work,  not  merely 
because  they  are  light  and  non-break- 
able,  but  also  because,  chemically 
they  are  made  to  exactly  meet  the 
harsh  lighting  conditions  which  the 
amateur  encounters. 

By  the  Kodak  system  no  dark¬ 
room  is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
work,  not  even  for  developing  as  any¬ 
body  can,  without  previous  exper¬ 
ience,  develop  films  perfectly  with  a 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  and  get  better 
negatives  than  are  possible  by  the 
old  dark-room  method. 

The  Kodak  system  gives  the  ama¬ 
teur  the.  widest  possible  latitude  in 
the  finishing  of  his  pictures  :  He  may 
use  the  daylight  tank  system,  the 
dark-room  method  or  mail  his  films 
to  some  professional  finisher.  It's 
just  as  he  chooses. 

Kodaks  $5.00  and  up.  Catalogue  free  at 
the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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BE  SURE  to  get  this  Big 

Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book,  a  splen¬ 
did  publication,  just  off  the  press  and  yours  for  the 
asking.  We  pay  the  postage  and  do  it  gladly.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  send 
your  name  and  address  on  postal  or  in  letter,  and  we  will 
forward  you  this  great  book  without  a  moment’s  delay. 

This  book  is  the  greatest  printed  vehicle  showroom  in 
America,  describing  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trating  the  largest,  most  superb  and  up  to 
date  line  of  buggies,  phaetons,  runabouts, 
road  carts,  surreys  and  farm  wagons  ever 
manufactured.  A  wonderful  edition,  dis¬ 
playing  the  entire  output  and  all  the  styles 
of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  magnificent 
vehicle  factory. 


CP- 


The  Greatest  Vehicle 
Bargain  Book  Ever  Printed 

.  Standard  Top  Buggy  as  Low  as  -  -  $29.90 
Stylish  Twin  Auto  Seat  Top  Buggy,  only  33.65 
Fine  Quality  Road  Cart  for  only  -  -  10.35 

AND  ONE  HUNDRED  MORE  OFFER¬ 
INGS  JUST  AS  AMAZING 


The  King  of  All  Buggies 

Our  Famous  1912  Metal  Seat 
Model,  30,000  Already  Sold. 


A  REGULAR  $75.00  TWIN 
AUTO  SEAT  TOP  BUGGY 
NOW  OFFERED  FOR  ONLY 
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Five  full  pages  of  our  big 
Vehicle  Book  are  devoted  to  a  full 
description  of  this  great  buggy  and 
the  story  of  its  manufacture. 

READ  IT  BY  ALL  MEANS. 


Greatest  Bargains  Ever  Made 

That’s  the  big  feature  of  this  big  book.  It  quotes 
the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on  strictly  high  grade 
vehicles.  Positively  the  most  startling  price  making 
in  the  history  of  the  vehicle  business.  We  have 
always  led  the  world  in  low  prices  on  strictly  high 
grade  buggies,  road  carts,  surreys,  farm  wagons,  etc.,  * 

but  never  before  have  even  we  been  able  to  offer  you  such  unheard  of 
bargains  as  are  shown  in  this  great  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book. 

Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

That  is  the  secret  of  pur  remarkable  low  prices.  No  agents’  com¬ 
missions  for  you  to  pay;  no  jobbers’  profits;  no  extra  dealers’  profits;  no 
so  called  factory  distributers’  profits.  You  pay  only  the  rock  bottom 
price  based  on  scientific  management  and  direct  selling.  You  actually 
pay  less  than  the  dealers,  less  even  than  the  jobber,  and  we  ship  from  one 
dozen  distributed  warehouses,  cutting  freight  charges  way  down. 

If  you  want  a  buggy,  runabout,  surrey,  phaeton  or  a  farm  wagon, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  vehicle  you  want,  we  can  actually  save  you  all 
the  way  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  in  cash  money  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  a  vehicle  of  the  highest  grade  ever  placed  upon  the  market,  built 
in  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  and  backed 
up  by  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.’S  IRONCLAD  GUARANTEE. 

Thirty  Days’  Trial  and  Long  Time  Guarantee 

We  will  positively  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  our  immense  stock  on  Thirty 
Days’  TriaL  Give  it  a  good  hard  test  on  your  own  roads.  Compare  it  with 
any  and  all  of  the  overpriced  makes  you  can  find  around,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  greatest  bargain  you  ever  heard 
of,  ship  it  right  back  to  us  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  We 
will  even  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  we  also  absolutely  guarantee  your 
continued  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  any 
similar  vehicle  of  any  other  make  around  your  neighborhood. 

If  it  does  not,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return  your  money 
We  make  this  broad,  sweeping  guarantee  because  we  know 
we  are  selling  the  finest  grade  of  vehicles  ever  produced. 
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VEHICLE  BOOK  COUPON. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me.  free  and  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
big  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  No.  66R91,  together  with 
Special  Prices. 


Name. 


Postoffice 


R.  F.  D.  No— 


P.  O.  Box  No. 


State 


JStreet  and  No— 


SEND  COUPON  AT  ONCE  FOR 
GREAT  VEHICLE  BOOK 

Fill  in  this  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  AT  ONCE.  Don’t 
delay  for  a  moment  in  getting  this  big  special  edition  of  the 
Vehicle  Book.  It  tells  all  about  each  and  every  one  of  our  big 
bargains,  splendidly  illustrated  and  described  in  the  fullest 
detail.  It  gives  the  full  account  of  our  wonderful  manufacturing 
facilities,  explaining  how  we  buy  the  choicest  materials  in  immense 
quantities  and  make  each  and  every  part  of  every  vehicle  with  the 
most  perfected  scientific  management  and  expert  workmanship.  This 
book  shows  illustrations  of  the  operations  in  this  immense  vehicle  factory, 
fully  describing  and  explaining  how  the  most  superb  quality  of  vehicles 
can  be  produced  at  the  least  expense. 

So  send  the  coupon  at  once  or  write  and  we  will  promptly  forward  you  this  book, 
postpaid,  including  the  full  details  of  our  liberal  thirty  days’  trial  and  long  time  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee.  Use  either  the  coupon  or  send  your  name  and  address  on  postal 
card  or  in  letter, 

Sears.Roehuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 
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Grafting  Dwarf  Apple. 

C.  II.  B.,  Charlottesville,  Va. — Have  any 
of  your  readers  had  experience  any  length 
of  time  with  dwarf  apple?  Is  the  union  on 
Doucin  a  permanent  one?  How  large  will 
the  trees  grow?  I  planted  two  trees 
bought  for  dwarf  and  planted  deep,  below 
the  bud.  I  could  not  see  any  difference 
from  standards  in  growth.  My  object  is 
economy  in  spraying  and  gathering  by  hav¬ 
ing  medium-sized  trees,  and  more  trees  to 
the  acre  if  practical.  Will  a  budded  tree 
on  French  crab  grow  as  large  as  grafted 
provided  one  heads  high,  so  there  are  only 
crab  roots?  Are  French  crab  seedlings 
any  better  than  domestic  seedlings? 

Ans. — The  union  upon  Doucin  stock 
is  usually  good,  although  as  a  rule  there 
is  a  noticeable  enlargement  at  and  im¬ 
mediately  above  junction  of  stock  and 
scion  or  bud.  I  have  seen  trees  upon 
Doucin  stock  that  were  at  least  18  feet 
high,  and  the  growth  for  first  few  years 
in  nursery  or  orchard  is  almost  if  not 
quite  as  vigorous  as  a  standard  tree. 
There  will  be  practically  no  difference 

in  size  between  a  root-grafted  or  budded 
tree,  as  only  occasionally  will  a  tree 
root  above  the  bud  or  graft  even  if 
deeply  set.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
apple  trees  grown  in  the  East  are  grown 
upon  so-called  French  crab  seedlings. 
These  seedlings  give  better  satisfaction 
to  the  nurserymen,  being  usually  larger, 
more  uniform  and  practically  free  from 
crown-gall,  hairy-root  and  woolly  aphis. 
Many  of  the  American-grown  seedlings 
are  grown  from  the  imported  French 
crab  seed.  During  past  10  years  I  have 
seen  several  plantings  of  dwarf  apples, 
the  trees  being  from  one  to  50  years 
old,  and  see  no  reason  to  advise  one  to 
plant  them  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
Almost  all  varieties  grown  as  standard 
low-headed  trees  and  properly  handled 
will  bear  as  many  apples  and  of  as  high 
a  quality  as  the  half  dwarf  tree  upon 
Doucin  stock,  and  will  be  almost  as 
low  down.  The  Paradise  stock  pro¬ 
duces  a  bush  rather  than  a  tree,  and  is 
of  little  or  no  commercial  value.  Dwarf 
apple  trees  certainly  fill  a  place  with  the 
amateur,  and  for  gardens,  back  yards, 
lawns,  etc.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

GRAFTING  PERSIAN  ON  BLACK  WALNUT. 

W.  J.  O.,  Orangeville,  Ont. — I  have  lately 
become  interested  in  a  50-acre  ranch  in 
the  walnut  section  of  Coutra  Costa  Co.,  Cal., 
convenient  to  Concord  and  near  Mount 
Diablo.  The  idea  is  to  plant  this  lot  to 
English  walnuts  grafted  on  Black  walnut 
seedling  stock,  and  in  order  to  start  right 
and  save  time  and  money  in  experiments, 

1  come  to  seek  advice  from  Prof.  Van 
Deman.  What  is  the  best  and  surest 
method  of  placing  grafts  in  the  Black 
walnut  seedlings ;  whether  to  insert  the 
graft  close  to  the  root  or  work  higher  up? 
Can  they  be  successfully  budded  to  make 
as  good  a  tree,  and  when  is  the  best  season 
for  grafting  and  budding,  presuming  that 
cultivated  crops  may  be  raised  in  the 
meantime  until  fruiting  to  meet  working 
expenses  and  planting  the  walnut  trees  50 
feet  apart?  Would  it  be  all  right  to  plant 
peach,  pear  or  other  fruits  between  the 
walnuts  in  the  row  one  way? 

Ans. — The  region  mentioned  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  one  that  is  well  adapted  to 
walnut  culture  and  the  idea  of  planting 
a  50-acre  orchard  of  the  best  varieties 
is  a  good  one.  The  trees  should  be  set 
50  feet  apart  in  plain  squares  or  tri¬ 
angles.  The  latter  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  of  space.  Between  the  rows, 
at  least  one  way,  there  may  be  grown 
other  trees,  as  is  suggested,  such  as  the 
peach,  pear  or  prune,  to  occupy  the  space 
profitably  during  the  first  few  years  and 
yield  early  returns.  But  I  would  not 
think  apricot  trees  very  suitable  for  this 
purpose  because  they  are  exceedingly 
strong  growers,  and  might  injure  the 
walnut  trees  to  some  extent  before  they 
would  be  cut  out.  The  native  walnut 
of  California  is  the  stock  used  for 
grafting  on  the  improved  varieties  and 
it  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  The 
trees  seem  to  be  thriftier  on  it  than  on 
their  own  roots.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  trees  are  grown  by  budding 
or  grafting,  for  both  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  are  successful.  However,  collar¬ 
grafting  is  the  more  common  method 
followed.  The  scion  is  set  about  three 
or  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  seedlings  that  are  two  years 
old.  The  cleft  or  tongue  method  of 
grafting  may  be  used,  but  the  latter 
makes  the  best  union,  especially  if  the 
scions  are  large  enough  to  unite  on  both 
sides  of  the  cut.  This  is  done  with 
most  success  very  early  in  the  Spring 
and  before  there  is  any  action  of  the 
sap  from  the  impulses  of  Spring.  If 
the  wood  is  kept  by  refrigeration  in  a 
damp  place  it  may  be  used  in  grafting 
at  the  collar  or  above  ground  after  the 


stocks  are  well  started  into  growth.  In 
this  waxing  of  the  wound  should  be 
done  in  the  best  manner,  as  with  any 
other  species,  but  in  crown  grafting  the 
earth  should  be  firmly  packed  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  scions  and  no  waxing  is 
needed. 

Budding  walnut  trees  is  practicable  in 
skilled  hands  only.  The  patch  method 
is  the  best  one  and  none  but  dormant 
buds  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth 
should  be  used.  They  should  be  cut 
from  the  trees  and  put  in  the  same  day 
or  very  soon  afterwards  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  vitality  or  the  drying  of  the  sap 
in  the  tender  cambium  layer,  where  the 
union  must  take  place.  This  kind  of 
budding  is  done  about  May,  June  and 
early  in  July.  The  stocks  should  be 
very  thrifty  and  the  bud  wood  as  large 
as  can  be  found.  Only  a  part  of  the 
buds  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stick 
or  shoot  will  be  dormant  and  fit  to  use, 
the  rest  having  started  into  growth  and 
are  thrown  away.  When  the  patch  is 
set  in  its  place  and  securely  bound  there 
with  waxed  cloth,  it  should  not  be 
touched  for  20  days.  If  it  is  then  united 
with  the  stock  the  bandage  should  be 
cut  on  the  side  opposite  the  bud  and 
the  top  of  the  stock  slashed  about  three 
or  four  inches  above  it  and  bent  over 
to  start  the  bud  into  growth  and  yet 
maintain  circulation  of  the  sap.  When 
it  is  well  started  the  top  may  be  cut 
away.  This  is  to  be  done,  with  the 
earlier  set  buds,  but  the  later  ones 
should  be  left  dormant  until  the  next 
Spring.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Strawberries  for  New  York. 

What  would  be  the  best  selection  of 
strawberries  to  use  in  setting  out  two  acres 
in  this  section  of  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 
close  to  the  Monroe  County  line?  Soil, 
some  sandy  loam,  some  heavier,  but  no 

clay-  E.  L.  D.  h. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 

The  surest  way  of  determining  the  value 
of  auy  variety  of  strawberry  for  any  locality 
is  by  trial  setting,  only  a  few  plants  and 
testing  their  behaviour  before  growing  ex- 
tensively  for  commercial  work.  Considerable 
light  may  often  be  thrown  on  this  question 
by  a  study  of  the  varieties  most  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  therefore  only  suggestive.  It 
includes  some  of  the  varieties  which  are 
favorites  in  a  number  of  places  in  New 
york  State,  and  they  are  worthy  of  trial 
where  they  have  not  been  grown.  Early 
varieties :  Abington,  Beder  Wood,  Early 
Ozark,  Highland,  Senator  Dunlap ;  mid-sea¬ 
son  varieties :  Amanda,  Chesapeake,  Glen 
Mary,  Marshall  and  Samnle ;  late  varieties : 
Brandywine,  Columbia,  Rough  Rider  and 
Stevens  Late  Champion.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SHE  QUIT  COFFEE 

And  Much  Good  Came  From  It. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  coffee  will 
put  a  person  in  st.ch  a  condition  as  it 
did  a  woman  of  Apple  Creek,  O.  She 
tells  her  own  story : 

“I  did  not  believe  coffee  caused  my 
trouble,  and  frequently  said  I  liked  it 
so  well  I  would  not  quit  drinking  it, 
even  if  it  took  my  life,  but  I  was 
a  miserable  sufferer  from  heart  trouble 
and  nervous  prostration  for  four  years. 

“I  was  scarcely  able  to  be  around 
at  all.  Had  no  energy  and  did  not 
care  for  anything.  Was  emaciated  and 
had  a  constant  pain  around  my  heart 
until  I  thought  I  could  not  endure  it. 
I  felt  as  though  I  was  liable  to  die  any 
time. 

“Frequently  I  had  nervous  chills  and 
the  least  excitement  would  drive  sleep 
away,  and  any  little  noise  would  up¬ 
set  me  terribly.  I  was  gradually  get¬ 
ting  worse  until  finally,  one  day,  it 
came  over  me  and  I  asked  myself  what 
is  the  use  of  being  sick  all  the  time  and 
buying  medicine  so  that  I  could  indulge 
myself  in  coffee? 

“So  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could 
quit  drinking  coffee,  and  got  some  Post- 
urn  to  help  me  quit.  I  made  it  strictly 
according  to  directions  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  change  was  the  greatest 
step  in  my  life.  It  was  easy  to  quit 
coffee  because  I  had  the  Postum  which 
I  like  better  than  I  liked  the  old  cof¬ 
fee.  One  by  one  the  old  troubles  left, 
until  now  I  am  in  splendid  health, 
nerves  steady,  heart  all  right  and  the 
pain  all  gone.  Never  have  any  more 
nervous  chills,  don’t  take  any  medicine, 
can  do  all  my  housework  and  have  done 
a  great  deal  besides. 

“My  sister-in-law,  who  visited  me  this 
Summer,  had  been  an  invalid  for  some 
time;  much  as  I  was.  I  got  her  to 
quit  coffee  and  drink  Postum.  She 
gained  five  pounds  in  three  weeks,  and 
I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  anyone’s 
health.” 

“There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu 
in©,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Biggest  Vthicle  Catalog , 

'ever  Published.  251  illustra¬ 
tions,  full  descriptions  of 
vehicles  and  71  harness  designs. 

C  fk  rv  saved  on  this  up-to-date 
$  <1  I  buggy  is  an  example 
C/ \J  of  how  Murray 
eavesyou  X  to  Shipped 
direct  from  factory.  4 
weeks’  road  trial.  2 
years’  guarantee. 

Don’t  think  of  buying 
till  you  have  seen 
this  catalog. 

Write  for  it  today. 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  803  5th  AV.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Edwards  Roof  Puts 

Cash  in  Your  Pockets! 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 
“TIGHTCOTE”  Galvanized 

Will  make  money  for  you  if  you  are  the  first  man 
In  your  community  to  answer  this  proposition.  You 
don’t  promise  to  do  any  selling  work.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  see  your  Edwards  Steel  Roof  and  like  it— and 
their  orders  count  lor  you. 

Edwards  “REO"  Steel  Shingles 
Last  Five  Times  as  Long  as  Wood 

and  last  three  times  as  long  ns  any  other  steel 
shingles  because  .Edwards  "Reo”  Steel  Shingles 
are  ‘‘TIGHTCOTE"  Galvanized.  ... 

Each  and  every  Edwards  shingle  is  dipped  in  mol¬ 
ten  zino  after  the  shingle  is  made.  Each  edge  is  gal¬ 
vanized  as  heavily  as  sides.  Roln-Prool,  Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof,  Acid-Proof.  Last  Longer  Than  the  Build¬ 
ing.  Any  man  who  can  drive  nails  can  put  them  on. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
”Reo”  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 
This  guaranty  is  backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad 
Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for  Big  Free  Kooflng 
Catalog  No.  473,  with  special  low  prices.Remember 
the  special  money-making  proposition  puts  you 
under  no  obligation  to  uh.  Send  dimensions  of 
your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Freight 
prepaid.  Write  today.  u2j 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  GO. 

423-473  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  Mira,  of  Steel  Roofing  Matorlal  In  the  World 


This  Tool  Will  Pry 
Into  Anything 

Built  for  rough-and-tumble  work. 

Prying  joists,  raising  floors,  wreck¬ 
ing  pens  and  buildings,  removing  y 
siding,  getting  “into”  and  “un-  /fay  Farmers, 
der"  things  generally.  Great-  fa'gr  this  Is  your 
est  nail-puller  on  earth  —  yvy  ,  .  #  . 

pulls  them  straight,  and  / Jr  sPeclalIOO>- 
high  as  a  man  can  / y  Hf\1U1tTY<rD 
reach.  Won’t  “chaw”  /  y  ZJ  vf  1 V I V  tilY 
or  split  wood.  Pays 


Pry  Bars 


for  itself  over 
and  over  again 

in  nails  and  are.mado  Intwoelzos:  Hinchasat 

lumber  75q.  and  23 inches  at $1.  Made  from 

saved.  /  drop-forged  e  pe^i  al  -  for  m  ul  a  steel, 

^  finely  tempered.  Beat  thing  you  ever 
got  your  hand  on.  Get  ono  today  at  your 
dealer’s.  If  not  with  him, will  ship  you  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price,  chargee  prepaid.  Bend 
dealer’s  name.  Also  makers  of  Bonner’a 
Farmers’  Kits. 

C.  E.  BONNER  MF6.  CO.,  Champaign,  III. 


Let  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everr/thing  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  rodding  a  budding  —  chimneys, 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  Right  installation 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  the  best  rod 
alone  will  not  save  you.  It  must  bo  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
endorse  the  Dodd  System.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  Job  guaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Once  ip  enough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  tho job  done  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Send  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day,  Address 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Das  Moines, 

Iowa. 


eW 


Read  Our  Great 
Free  Book  on  Lightning 


Grow  more 
Dollars 

on  the  F arm 


by  making  each  acre  yield  its  utmost .  The  food  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  country  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increasing  population,  and  the  American  people  will 
soon  have  to  buy  of  farmers  in  foreign  countries,  un¬ 
less  the  American  farmers  rise  to  their  present  great 
opportunity. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  the  average  American  farm 
is  now  much  less  than  on  foreign  farms.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  can  just  as  well  increase  his  production, 
and  also  his  profits,  for  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  fertil¬ 
ity;  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer 
used  the  easier  it  is  to  pay  for  it.  The  extra  crops 
take  care  of  that,  only  be  sure  to  use  the  right  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  “Plant  Food”,  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz¬ 
ers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

With  “ not  a  single  complaint  ”  after  a 
year’s  trial,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  officially  adopted 

£' i^SPRAY^HATP^^^ 

UKEYBRANDnfl 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  a  fungicide  use  Key  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture: 
for  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined,  Key  Brand 
Bordo-f.cad:  for  Seale,  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer. 
Paste  or  powder  ;  small  or  large  packages. 

Write  today  for  circulars  and  prices. 
Agents  and  Wholesale  Distributors  Wanted. 

Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayriew  Are.,  Jersey, City,  N.  J. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 

and  better  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  bam  with  Harris’ 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan • 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  today  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  532  SALEM,  Ohio 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lasts! 
|longcr — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "ray  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

I  If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  w  agon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

FOR 

PUMPING  WATER 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine  and  Punip,  and 

is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outtits  shown  in  our  cata¬ 
log.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our  en¬ 
gines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn 
you  money,  yon  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  lor 
spraying,  and  then  have  the  engine  for  any  other  work 
Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want  to  do  with 
an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  first  bnyor 

In  each  locality  pets  a  special  price.  Do  It  now,  write  11s  today. 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS,  137  Liberty  St..  New  York  City 


and  free  of  weeds — vigorous 
by  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  uud  Alfalfa  Authorities  everywhere; 
sold  on  approval.  Alfalfa  will  grow  on 
Write  for  Free  sample. 
FIELD  SEED  C0.t 

Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


i  BIG  PROFITS 


Raising  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  6  Sou. 
States,  traversed  by  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Land 
cheap.  Water  plentiful.  Healthy  climate. 
Net  $500  to  $1000  per  acre— 2  to  3  crops  a 
year,  in  Manatee  County,  on  West  Coasi  of 
Florida.  Raise  Orangts,  Grape  Ftuit,  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

J,  A.  i  RIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Une  Raitway,  Suite  606  NetlolK.Vt. 


BuyFarm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  np  adjacent  to 
1  the  Southern  Railway  and  watch  j 
it  quickly  double  in  value. 

Plenty  of  rain — no  drouths — no 
blizzards.  Rapidly  growing 
cities  demand  more  farm  pro* 
dnee.  Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying  pay  hand¬ 
somely#  Bi '  profit  in  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts  and  | 
apples.  Great  industrial  openings  in  all  parts  of  the  South 
Subscription  to  “Southern  Field"  and  state  booklets,  Free 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L.  &  I.  Agt.,  So.  Ry.,  Room  87  Wash.,  D.C,  I 


$ 


the  most  efficient  device 
■  ■  t  made  for  pumping  water  by  water. 
A  M  Ra'ses  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 
of  fall— no  trouble 


^>x  pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BookUt,  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Hi  TS  ELM  AN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  IK  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  31.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


Starting  Apple  Seeds. 

S.  If.  D.,  Banner  Elk.,  N.  C.— Tell  me 
how  to  treat  dry  apple  seeds  to  insure 
their  germination. 

Ans. — About  a  week  before  planting 
time,  dry  apple  seeds  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  coarse  bag  in  water  for 
about  48  hours.  Then  they  should  be 
mixed  with  sand  and  put  in  a  warm 
place  where  the  sun  can  get  at  them. 
A  glass  over  the  top  of  the  box  will 
draw  more  heat  and  hurry  them  along. 
As  soon  as  little  white  sprouts  make 
their  first  appearance,  they  should  be 
sown.  Rows  two  feet  apart  a're  easily 
worked.  m.  k. 

Coloring  Pecans. 

H.  L.,  Middleville ,  Mich. — Can  you  tell 
us  how  pecan  nuts  are  colored,  as  it  would 
make  hickory  nuts  looks  better?  I  think 
hickory  nuts  are  better  than  those  small 
pecans  that  are  sold  around  here. 

Ans. — Pecans  are  colored  by  putting 
a  red  dye  in  with  them  during  the 
process  of  cleaning  and  polishing  pre¬ 
paratory  to  marketing.  It  does  them 
no  good  and  is  not  liked  by  the  dealers 
in  the  choice  grades.  The  latter  are 
not  stained  or  polished  and  sell  for  the 
highest  prices  known  in  trade.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  color  hickory 
nuts  for  they  are  .  aturally  of  good 
color.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good 
quality  of  most  of  the  wild  varieties 
and  some  of  them  have  been  named  and 
are  being  propagated  in  a  small  way  by 
grafting.  In  due  time  such  nursery 
trees  will  be  offered  for  sale. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Grafting  Pear  Trees. 

J.  W.,  Wellesley,  Mass. — I  have  had  some 
experience  in  grafting  trees  in  Germany, 
and  have  tried  to  graft  pear  trees  here 
by  the  same  method  without  success.  The 
scions  last  but  a  short  time  and  then 
dry.  Is  there  any  difference  in  grafting 
in  Germany  and  here?  Give  me  full  di¬ 
rections  for  grafting  pear  trees  here ;  how, 
when  and  what  kind  of  scions  to  cut. 

Ans. — There  is  no  tree  easier  to  graft 
successfully  than  the  pear.  If  proper 
care  is  used  in  selecting  the  scions  and 
if  the  work  is  well  done  on  good, 
healthy  stocks  there  is  no  reason  why 
equally  good  success  will  not  follow  here 
as  in  Germany  or  anywhere  else.  In 
that  country  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow 
dung  is  often  used  instead  of  wax,  but 
I  have  rarely  seen  it  used  here.  Wax 
is  the  safer  material  for  covering  the 
wounds.  One  of  the  best  formulas  for 
making  it  that  I  have  used  is  four 
pounds  rosin,  two  pounds  beeswax  and 
one  pound  tallow,  melted  together  and 
made  into  balls  for  convenient  use. 
There  is  a  free  bulletin  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  grafting,  that 
gives  full  directions  about  how  to  do 
the  work.  Back  numbers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  also  contain  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  Just  before  the  buds  start  in  the 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  do  grafting. 
The  wood  used  for  scions  must  be 
entirely  dormant.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

Planting  Peach  Pits  in  Spring. 

S.  P.  M„  Myerstown ,  Pa. — Can  peach 
seed  be  treated  in  any  way  this  Spring  so 
that  it  would  germinate  when  planted? 
Could  the  whole  seed  or  the  kernels  be 
soaked  in  lukewarm  water  and  then 
planted?  This  seed  should  have  been 
planted  in  the  Pall,  but  at  that  time  I  had 
no  intention  of  planting. 

Ans. — It  is  pretty  late  in  the  season 
to  start  treating  peach  seed  so  they  will 
germinate  this  Spring.  However,  much 
will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
pits.  If  they  are  good  Southern  natural 
peach  pits  and  the  meats  look  healthy 
and  plump,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
might  be  made  to  germinate  this  Spring 
by  soaking  them  in  water  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  packing  them  in 
damp  sawdust  and  storing  them  in  a 
warm  place.  If  the  weather  is  good,  a 
fair  percentage  of  them  ought  to  crack 
open  by  putting  them  out  in  a  box  or 
pit  where  the  sun  can  get  at  them  and 
stirring  them  around  occasionally.  It 
is  never  advisable  to  crack  the  pits  open 
with  a  peach  cracker  and  attempt  to 
handle  the  meats.  Northern  nursery¬ 
men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  practice  it.  The 
meats  are  bruised  more  or  less  in  the 
process  and  do  not  germinate.  It  is 
a  big  problem  to  get  peach  pits  to 
crack  no  matter  how  they  are  treated, 
and  many  nurserymen  buy  a  large  num¬ 
ber  more  than  they  will  use,  and  simply 
pick  out  the  healthy  meats  that  have 
started  to  sprout  at  planting  time.  These 
meats,  already  sprouted,  if  handled  care¬ 
fully  and  planted  in  loose,  warm 
ground,  will  come  up  evenly  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row  and  insure  a  profitable  crop. 

M.  K. 


There  is  very  little  hay  raised  here,  and 
silage  is  unknown.  Corn  on  the  farm,  65 
cents  a  bushel ;  fodder,  $5  to  $6  a  stack. 
Good  farm  team  of  horses  $250  and  up. 
Mules  as  high  as  $400 ;  oxen,  $150.  Milk 
is  six  cents  a  quart.  F.  N.  p. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


95%  SEED  CORN  95% 

Reid's  yellow  dent:  yellow  learning:  Boone 
Co.  white  and  silver  mine.  We  guarantee 
onr  corn  to  germinate  95#  and  give  the 
farmer  ten  days’  trial.  We  handle  all 
kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds. 

STOECKER  SEED  CO.,  Bex  6,  Peoria,  Ill. 


April  6, 

Asparagus  Roots  For  Sale 

500.000  Palmetto  extra  large  ones,  also  eight  of  the 
very  best  varieties  of  Strawberries  on  the  market. 

We  have  selected  these  eight  out  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties,  and  think  they  are  the  best. 

Send  for  our  1912  catalogue  and  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  plants  and  seed. 

"Romance”  Seed,  Plant  &  Truck  Farm 

CALEB  BOGGS  fit  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


rSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— ASPARAGUS  ROOTSn 

52  of  the  Earliest,  I.atest,  Largest,  Most  l  Palmetto,  Argentenil,  Barr’s,  Conover’s 
Productive  Varieties  i  $2.90  thousand 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cabbage  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.  Prices  reasonable.  Large  discounts 
on  large  orders.  Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Bemsenburg,  N.  Y. 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer: — Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

[Party  who  sent  the  fifty  cents  In  stamps  for  order  to  ns, 
will  please  send  their  name  and  address  to  us,  as  the  letter 
and  stamps  were  lost.  We  will  send  the  seed.] 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


SELF  RAISING  GATEM I 

The  gate  with  a  "lift" — helps  to  lighten 
the  daily  load.  It  lifts  itself,  swings 
over  all  obstructions — no  diggingaway  ,, 
snow  or  ice.  Extra  heavy  frames  of  high 
carbon  steel  tubing,  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter:  all  No-  9  wire  filling  of  Peer¬ 
less  Fencing — close  spacing  between  line 
wires  and  crossbars.  Double  latch  and  a 
barb  wire  top.  Every  part 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 

A  rust-proof  coat.  Looks  better  than  paint 
and  lasts  ten  times  as  long. 

Send  for  folder;  we’ll  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  Peerless  Gates. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co.,  aSK.'ot, 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 
411  No.  9  Wire  S'® 

IV rite  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sample  and  direct  -from- 
factory  price.  Write 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO. 

23  Maunee  St., 

ugn!  |  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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LOW  PRICES  “ 


handsome  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaperthan  wood— all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  945  DECATUR,  IND. 


STOUT 

STRONG 


BROWN  FENCES  Will  outlast  any 
because  of  heavier  wires  and  thicke 


DURABLE 
CHEAP 
other 
ker  gal¬ 
vanizing.  160  styles  for  all  purposes.  Also 
Lawn  Fences  and  Gates. 

Bargain  Prices,  13c  Per  Rod  Up 
delivered  at  your  railway  station.  Send  today 
for  catalog  and  free  sample  for  test. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IOWA  NEW  GALVANIZED  GATES 

GATES 


.Let  me  ship  the  gates  you  need  for  60  days 
’free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  £50  to 
$250  on  your  gate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof —wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates _ 

cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar 


Those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones  sleeping  in  “the  dark  and  voiceless  | 
chambers  of  the  dead”  can  give  fitting  expression  to  our  remembranes 
by  making  their  last  resting  place  beautiful.  Hepublic  Fences  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  in  various  pleasing  designs.  Cheaperthan  wood :  perma- 1 
nent.  Special  prices  for  churches  and  cemetery  associations.  W rite  ns. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co.,  211  Republic  St.,  North  Ghicago,  III. 
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THE  PROPAGATION  OF  NUT  TREES. 

E.  V.  3.,  Cleelum,  N.  C. — I  come  to  you 
for  advice  about  grafting.  I  have  a  number 
of  seedling  pecans  and  some  native  hick¬ 
ories  that  I  wish  to  graft  with  scions  from 
a  hardy,  high  grade  pecan  like  the  Appo¬ 
mattox,  Mantura  or  the  Stuart.  What  is 
the  best  method  and  time  to  do  it,  to  graft 
or  to  bud?  I  also  have  a  lot  of  fine  Black 
walnut  seedlings  that  I  wish  to  graft  or 
bud  with  a  hardy,  high  grade  English  wal¬ 
nut.  Please  direct  me  to  the  best  method 
and  time. 

Ans. — This  inquiry  opens  the  entire 
subject  of  the  propagation  of  nut  trees 
by  grafting  and  budding,  which  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do.  That  is 
the  main  reason  why  trees  of  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  are  costly  and  in  the 
case  of  the  walnuts,  very  difficult  to 
purchase  from  the  nurseries.  Graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  are  both  used  in 
the  work.  Some  propagators  pre¬ 
fer  one  way  and  some  the  other,  but 
most  of  them  practice  both.  The 
grafting  is  done  by  different  methods. 
The  tongue,  or  splice  method  is  the  one 
in  general  use,  although  the  cleft-graft 
is  very  good  for  large  stocks.  In  my 
own  experience  I  have  used  them  all, 
and  with  varied  success  and  failure. 
There  are  two  main  points  that  really 
stand  out  above  all  the  rest,  that  the 
stocks  and  scions  be  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  work  be  done  in  the 
most  nearly  perfect  manner  possible. 
Scions  to  be  in  perfect  condition  must 
be  absolutely  dormant.  They  should  be 
cut  from  the  trees  before  there  is  the 
slightest  action  of  the  sap  in  Spring, 
The  stock  may  be  either  dormant  or 
active  when  they  are  grafted.  I  have 
succeeded  under  both  conditions  and 
likewise  failed,  but  I  feel  sure  it  was 
largely  owing  to  the  unsuitable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  scions. .  Their  vitality  is 
lowered  very  easily  and  sometimes 
very  quickly.  Severe  cold  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  will  do  it.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  discoloration  of 
the  cambium  layer  observable  the  wood 
is  of  no  value  for  propagation.  It 
must  be  fresh  and  plump.  If  it  is 
packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become 
very  wet  that  will  injure  it.  A  natural 
state  of  moisture  is  all  that  is  required 
and  as  cool  and  unchangeable  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  may  be  possible  is  the  best 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  wood.  If 
this  is  done  the  scions  may  be  safely 
set  after  the  leaves  are  well  out  on 
the  stocks.  If  the  stocks  and  scions 
are  both  perfectly  dormant  there  is 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  in 
such  cases  the  wood  can  be  cut  from 
the  trees  and  grafted  at  once.  There 
is  danger,  however,  of  the  grafts  being 
injured  by  cold  unless  the  work  is  done 
below  ground  and  safely  covered.  If 
above  ground  it  must  be  done  late 
enough  to  avoid  danger  of  being  frozen. 
Where  it  is  done  below  pround  there 
is  no  need  of  waxing  the  union,  but  if 
above  ground  it  must  be  done  in  the 
most  thorough  manner. 

Budding  nut  trees  cannot  be  done 
successfully  by  the  ordinary  shield 
method  commonly  used  with  peach,  ap¬ 
ple  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  patch 
method  is  the  best  so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  goes,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  popular  belief  about  the 
time  for  budding,  the  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer  has  proved  more  success¬ 
ful  than  late  Summer.  Of  course  dor¬ 
mant  buds  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth  must  be  used.  These  are  best 
if  taken  directly  from  the  trees  and 
inserted  very  soon  afterwards.  There 
will  be  several  buds  near  the  outer  end 
of  the  shoot  that  have  started  into 
growth  and  these  must  be  cut  away 
entirely.  Those  that  are  nearer  the 
base  are  apt  to  be  dormant  and  are  the 
ones  to  use.  The  patch  must  be  put 
on  in  the  most  accurate  and  careful 
manner,  that  a  perfect  fit  is  made  or 
there  will  be  no  success.  For  this 
purpose  there  are  several  tools  made, 
some  of  which  have  been  patented. 
The  best  one  is  not  patented,  but  is 
simply  a  small  and  nearly  square,  sten¬ 
cil-like  die  that  serves  to  cut  out  a 
patch  of  bark  from  the  stock  and  one 
exactly  like  it  from  the  bud-stick, 
which  is  sure  to  fit  in  place.  Not  a 
second  should  be  lost  in  getting  it  on, 
for  the  cambium  layers  are  very  tender 
and  easily  injured  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  tying  should  be  done  with 
narrow  strips  of  waxed  cloth.  These 
should  be  made  of  thin  but  strong 
muslin  and  bound  on  very  tightly,  for 
on  this  depends  the  success  of  the  en¬ 


tire  operation.  The  bandage  should  be 
left  on  about  20  days,  when  it  should 
be  slit  on  the  side  opposite  the  bud. 
Stocks  on  which  the  buds  fail  to  take 
may  be  rebudded  if  there  is  budding 
wood  in  reserve.  Two  knives  set  in 
a  block  an  inch  or  a  little  less  apart 
make  a  very  good  budding  tool  for 
this  kind  of  work,  but  it  only  cuts  the 
patch  at  top  and  bottom. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Value  of  Oyster-Shell  Lime. 

Is  oyster-sliell  lime  that  has  been  used 
to  purify  gas  as  good  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  stone  lime,  or  it  is  worthless? 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  get  some  for  the 
hauling,  and  some  of  the  farmers  here  say 
it  is  no  good,  and  some  say  it  is  just  as 
good  as  the  stone  lime. 

Fishkill,  N.  Y.  w.  if.  r. 

Any  kind  of  lime  which  has  been  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  gas 
is  not  as  good  and  will  not  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  stone  lime.  It  usually 
contains  poisonous  substances,  and  ought  to 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before 
it  is  applied  to  the-  land,  but  on  account 
of  the  chemical  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  one  could  never  expect  it  to  do  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  slaked 
lime,  finely  ground  burned  lime,  high-grade 
marl,  or  ground  limestone. 

H.  J.  WHEELER. 


An-  Orchard  Singletree. — Do  you  know 
of  having  shown  an  orchard  singletree,  for 
preventing  injury  to  young  trees  in  close 
cultivation?  If  not,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  thing  on  which  to  ask  for  ideas? 

Mesilla,  New  Mexico.  c.  E.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would,  and  we  do  so.  Many 
of  our  fruit  growers  have  plows  for  work¬ 
ing  near  trees  without  barking  them.  Let 
us  know  how  the  thing  is  managed. 

Ontario  Apple. — I  handled  a  few  barrels 
of  Ontario  last  year,  and  personally  I 
would  not  plant  it  commercially,  as  it  is 
overgrown  in  size,  not  well  colored  and  too 
tender  in  flesh  to  carry  well  In  barrels. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 


Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

At  your  disposal  madam,  in  this  book,  is 
the  pick  of  the  new  spring  clothing.  These 
suits,  dresses  and  waists  are  the  same 
pleasing  designs  and  fabrics  shown  in  all  the 
first  class  fashion  magazines  and  displayed 
in  the  most  exclusive  stores.  But  here  is  the 
difference— our  prices  are  20  to  50  per  cent 
below  what  others  charge.  This  is  because 
we  sell  direct  to  you  without  your  having  to 
pay  unnecessary  profits  to  agents  and  dealers. 

Undergarments,  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  parasols, 
dry  goods — a  full  line  of  new,  attractive,  ser¬ 
viceable  dress  accessories  —  are  also  shown  in 
this  book  at  worth  while  money  saving  prices. 
Your  spring  and  summer  outfit,  if  you  buy  it 
from  this  book,  will  be  prettier,  more  complete, 
than  ever.  Besides,  think  of  the  money  you’ll 
save. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  these  two  lines. 
Cut  this  coupon  and  send  it  by  the  next  mail  if  possi¬ 
ble.  We  will  send  you  your  copy  of  this  money  sav- 
ing  buying  guide  at  once.  _ 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

NAME _ 

P.  0. _ _ STATE _ 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land’s  sake 
give  him  BOWKER’S 

Don’t  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
profits  of  any  farm. 

We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 

pocket  book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 

backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service, 

the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
.Dvf  W  jVX-JXV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Dull  Plow  Sharpened 
in  5  flinutes 


Get  your  plowshares  and  tools 
sharpened  now,  ready  for  spring  work 

J.  O.  Smith,  Woodvilte,  Ky.,  writes,  “ My  ten  year  old  boy  ground  several 
chilled  plowshares — he  sharpens  all  the  tools  on  the  place." 

_  Over  one-half  million  farmers  know  this  to  be  true  and  sharpen  their 
sickles,  discs  and  all  farm  tools  with  the 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

It  is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder — the  only  all  steel  frame  grinder  made — 
has  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile — enclosed  bearings — gravity  lubrication.  Has  30  differ¬ 
ent  attachments  for  doing  all  kinds  of  difficult  tool  sharpening,  also  ripsaw,  jigsaw, 
drill,  milk  tester  attachment,  lathe,  forge,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time.  Luther  Tool  Griadors  have  Dimo-Gri*  Sharp¬ 
ening  wheels.  25  tunes  faster  than  grindstone — 10  times  more  efficient  than  emery. 
Will  not  draw  temper. 

FREE  Trial  on  Your  Farm 

for  special  offer  which  pormits  yon  to  use  this  outfit  on  yonr  farm  80  days  free 
without  advance  payment;  also  40pago  book  which  tells  everything  and  hnndreta  ol 
letters  from  satisfied  users. 

Luther  Grinder  Mffg.  Co,  ,  •  028  Stroll  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wli.  , 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  HSIi 

prepaid  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  FAPTARY  DRIPFQ  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
»  rHUIUlU  rniwta  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
saveyoiTSioTo'JzsTindillemen’s  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 
DinCD  ACCIITC  UfAUTCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
IflU tin  AUER  19  VVAIIICU  19I? “Ranger”  Bicycle furnishedby  us.  You  will, bo 
astonished  at  the  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  wilt 
give  on  the  first  191,  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  tor  our  special  offer. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
y  1  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
heclosed  out_at_once,_at  Jgd  toS8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

rear  wheels,  innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometers, parts,  repairs 
_  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
OO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 


TIRES,  COASTER  BRAKE 

AIT  but  write  today  for  our  Large  C 
after  and  useful  information.  It  onl 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  dso 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Here's  Your  Biggest  Select  ion^^m 
of  Buggies  In  America 

TYHELPS,  the  biggest  personal  buggy 
\~  maker  in  America,  has  all  his  latest 
styles  ready  to  show  you  in  his  big  1912  book.  > 
^-H  new  stock.  Better  values  than  ever  this 
yearin  Split  Hickory  Buggies. _ 


Not  a  single  old  shopworn  job  in  I 
^Phelps  factories.  Get  his  book] 
and  you  be  the i 
judge.  I  /J 


When  yon 
get  Phelps’ 

Book — written  by 
.Phelps  himself  — 

you’ll  find  it  con¬ 
tains  more  styles 
and  kinds  of  ve¬ 
hicles  to  select  just 
the  one  you  want  from 
than  you  could  see 
*  in  ten  Big  Towns — or  in  25 

_ _  Dealer’s  Stores.  A  big  line  of 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.  Auto  Seat  Buggies— Surreys— Car- 

____  riages — Runabouts — Driving  Carts  — 

.  .  Spring  Wagons,  etc.— made  to  order— with 

any  choice  as  to  finish  trimmings,  upholstery,  etc.,  all  the  quality  in— all 
the  needless  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits  out — just  what  you  want — when  you 
want  it— not  what  some  dealer  happens  to  have  on  hand. 

Sai^es  You  AH  Middlemen's  Profits 

Of  $25.00  and  Up,  According  to  What  You  Want 

He  will  save  you  this  money  on  price  and  send  you  a  better  made-to-order  buggy  because  no  middle¬ 
men  share  what  you  pay  for  a  Spilt  Hickory.  Phelps’  wholesale  price  to  you  satisfies  him  because  of  his  large  volume 
of  sales.  He  proves  this  to  you  in  his  book.  Shows  you  by  map  of  states  just  where  150.000  Split  Hickories  are  being  used. 

Tells  the  names  of  owners  nearyouifyou  wish  to  write  or  see  them.  So  send  forthe  book— FREE.  Thendecide. 

H .  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sta.290,  Columbus,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


That  Hen  Experiment. — Our  39 
“hens"  are  still  at  it.  We  will  report 
progress  each  month.  There  have  been 
many  comments  from  readers.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  the  experiment  a 
fair  one,  though  it  is  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  hens  will  eat  their  heads 
off  and  then  make  us  pay  for  grafting 
them  on  again.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  this  counterblast  from  W.  J.  Dou- 
gan: 

On  page  304  the  Hope  Farm  man  writes 
about  farm  hens,  and  what  he  is  trying  to 
show.  I  don’t  wish  to  knock  either  the 
man  or  the  hens,  but  really,  is  not  the 
method  of  keeping  the  hens  foreign  to 
farm  liens?  He  has  an  open-front  house 
with  curtains  for  protection.  He  feeds 
from  hoppers,  whereas  farm  hens  never  en¬ 
joy  that  feast,  unless  it  come  from  the 
manure  heap.  He  provides  dust  baths ; 
farm  hens  never  heard  of  that,  and  oyster 
shells .'  He  gives  warm  water  and  farm 
hens  would  faint  away  at  the  threat.  He 
gives  “meat,”  and  what  farm  hen  ever  got 
that  in  Winter,  unless  some  scraps  at  a 
killing?  Possibly  he  means  well,  but  he 
certainly  can’t  give  the  least  idea  of  what 
farm  hens  will  do  under  farm  conditions. 
He  will  merely  find  and  show  what  the 
farm  hens  will  do  with  professional  treat¬ 
ment.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Prof. 
Gowell  did  that  at  the  start  of  his  famous 
dock.  In  the  Hope  Farm  case  he  should 
improve  over  Prof.  Gowell.  as  he  has  the 
advantage  of  free  range  and  that  is  a  won¬ 
derful  help.  While  I  wish  a  whole  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  for  the  Hope  Farm  man,  I 
object  to  having  the  hens  classed  as  farm 
hens,  as  they  are  nothing  like  it  under 
the  treatment  given.  That  treatment  sim¬ 
ply  puts  the  hens  in  another  class,  distinct 
from  farm  hens.  w.  J.  dougan. 

You  need  never  fear  to  “knock"  the 
Hope  Farm  man  when  he  needs  it.  He 
can  stand  as  much  knocking  as  a  rubber 
ball.  The  hens,  too,  act  as  if  they  could 
stand  it.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call 
these  hens.  They  seem  to  be  just  about 
like  the  mixed  or  mongrel  birds  you  see 
running  about  many  farms.  I  doubt 
if  we  could  get  fairer  specimens  of  the 
average  “hen.”  As  for  their  treatment, 
will  Mr.  Dougan  tell  us  how  we  could 
tell  what  they  eat  and  how  many  eggs 
they  lay  unless  they  are  confined?  When 
hens  run  at  large  who  knows  anything 
about  their  egg  record  or  the  cost  of  an 
egg?  Our  buildings  and  yards  were 
made  out  of  old  lumber  and  scraps 
found  in  the  farm.  Most  farmers  could, 
if  they  would,  find  similar  material  in 
old  buildings.  The  plan  of  feeding  was 
figured  out  so  as  to  give  as  little  time 
as  possible.  Most  of  the  farmers  who 
keep  “average”  hens  go  out  once  or 
twice  a  day  and  throw  corn  or  wheat  on 
the  ground.  The  hens  eat  this  and  also 
what  they  can  pick  behind  the  stock 
or  in  the  yards.  They  also  eat  grass, 
vegetables  and  insects.  We  do  not  mix 
up  any  special  “mash,”  but  take  feed 
which  we  grind  ourselves  out  of  the 
horses’  bin  and  put  it  in  the  hoppers. 
In  another  hopper  we  have  meat  scraps 
with  charcoal  and  shells  on  top.  It  is 
true  that  the  “average"  farm  hen  does 
not  have  these  things,  but  such  feeding 
requires  even  less  time  and  care  than 
such  hens  usually  receive.  As  for 
water,  as  soon  as  we  can  set  posts  and 
put  up  wire  fences  the  hens  will  go  to 
the  brook  and  get  their  own  water.  If 
Mr.  Dougan  will  outline  a  plan  nearer 
to  “farm  conditions”  which  will  enable 
us  to  tell  just  what  such  hens  do  with 
their  food  I  want  to  get  it.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  these  hens  will  barely  pay  for 
their  food,  and  that  many  farmers  keep 
hens  at  a  loss.  These  hens  are  picking 
up  a  little  and  doing  better,  but  they 
•would  be  lost  in  that  Connecticut  hen 
contest. 

Farm  Notes. — On  March  25  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
and  the  trees  all  coated.  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  any  such  season  as  this.  Thus  far 
we  have  had  only  one  day  of  spraying 
and  ordinary  farm  work  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  looks  as  if  most  of  the 
peach  buds  are  dead,  though  there  may 
be  a  scattering  crop.  This  will  be  a 
good  year  to  “dishorn”  a  lot  of  our  old 
trees.  They  can  be  cut  back  to  stubs 
and  with  good  feeding  and  culture  will 
grow  out  a  fine  new  top.  I  find  that 
many  peach  growers  are  now  following 
this  plan,  especially  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  pruned  regularly.  At  first  the 
average  man  is  afraid  to  cut  the  entire 
top  off  his  tree.  But  try  it  once !  I 
am  sure  there  are  some  trees  that  grow 
stale  and  feeble  because  they  are  not 
pruned  enough.  A  severe  cutting  starts 
them  into  great  life.  It  is  not  unlike 
some  lazy,  easy-going  man  who  has 
never  had  any  particular  trouble  or 
hardship.  He  dawdles  along  with  little 
growth  or  use  until  something  cuts  him 
so  he  has  to  go  to  work.  Then  what  a 
growth  he  can  make  under  the  spur  of 
necessity. 

There  is  another  human  side  to  this. 
You  remember  how,  on  page  364,  we 


printed  a  note  from  a  man  who  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  best  hand.  You  see  there 
are  others : 

When  reading  the  Hope  Farm  news  on 
page  .364  I  noticed  an  inquiry  from  a  man 
who  had  his  more  useful  hand  disabled, 
and  who  was  therefore  undecided  as  to 
whether  or  not  be  should  work  his  farm. 
Last  Summer  I  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
my  right  arm  when  cranking  an  automobile. 
In  about  an  hour  after  I  cranked  with  my 
left  arm,  drove  to  a  doctor  and  had  my 
arm  set.  The  next  day  I  drove  team  for 
a  hay  loader,  climbing  back  and  forth  on 
wa-gons  and  did  not  lose  a  day  thereafter 
because  of  the  arm.  My  folks  were  away 
for  three  weeks  on  a  500-mile  auto  trip, 
and  so  I  prepared  one  meal  a  day.  The 
others  I  took  with  an  aunt  nearby.  By 
placing  a  fork  handle  beneath  a  heavy 
belt  I  could  mow  away  some  way,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  could  use  my  left  hand  nearly 
as  well  as  I  had  the  injured  one.  I  drove 
that  auto  more  than  I  did  before  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  never  had  any  trouble. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  allis. 

Mr.  Allis  would  almost  convince  us 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  break  your 
arm !  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  one 
knows  what  he  can  do  until  stern  ne¬ 
cessity  compels  him  to  make  growth 
like  a  “dishorned”  tree. 

No  use  talking,  a  man  may  learn 
many  things  from  a  tree.  Here  is  the 
other  side: 

I  have  a  Bellcflower  apple  tree  that  has 
borne  but  once  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen 
apples.  Tree  is  about  20  years  old,  low 
and  very  spreading,  near  the  house,  and 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  human  waste  ma¬ 
terial  thrown  around  it  Thinking  it  might 
help  have  just  given  tree  severe  pruning. 
In  order  to  get  good  crop  of  apples  this 
year  what  would  I  better  do  to  the  tree? 
As  the  foliage  is  very  dark  and  rank  I 
think  there  may  be  an  overdose  of  nitrogen, 
the  cause  of  tree  not  bearing.  j.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

This  man  is  right  in  his  guess.  The 
tree  has  had  too  good  care  and  has  run 
to  wood  growth  rather  than  fruit  buds. 
The  pruning  will  not  help  it  much.  It 
will  force  the  tree  into  greater  growth, 
and  unless  there  are  fruit  buds  already 
formed  there  cannot  be  fruit  this  year. 
These  fruit  buds  should  have  been  made 
last  Fall.  You  must  do  something  to 
hold  back  the  growth  of  that  tree  and 
feed  it  properly.  In  some  cases  you 
can  hold  back  growth  by  cutting  the 
trunk  just  above  ground  through  the 
bark.  This  holds  back  the  sap,  but  un¬ 
less  you  are  a  good  judge  of  trees  I 
would  not  advise  ypu  to  try  it.  You 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  bet¬ 
ter  plan  is  to  cut  into  the  ground  or 
dig  a  ditch  around  the  tree  about  four 
feet  out.  Cut  off  the  roots.  This  form 
of  root  pruning  will  probably  hold  the 
tree  back  somewhat.  I  know  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  use  salt  around  the  tree  in 
such  cases.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen — for  as  we  all  know  salt  acts  to 
prevent  decay.  Then  you  should  stop 
using  the  'wastes  or  anything  else  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen.  The  tree  needs  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  You  can  use  wood 
ashes  or  a  fertilizer  containing  these 
two  elements.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
you  can  get  much  fruit  this  year,  as 
there  are  probably  few  if  any  fruit 
buds.  You  can  help  get  them  for  an¬ 
other  year  by  Summer  pruning.  This 
means  cutting  back  in  late  June  or  July. 
You  cut  off  all  of  this  year’s  growth 
and  about  one-third  of  lart  year’s — the 
theory  being  that  at  this  late  season  the 
tree  will  develop  fruit  buds  instead  of 
making  new  wood  heavily.  The  human 
application  of  this  ought  to  be  easy — 
not  necessary  to  be  figured  out.  Many 
people  have  every  advantage  in  youth 
and  make  a  great  bluster  and  bluff.  But 
when  results  are  called  for  there  are 
mighty  few  fruit  buds.  They  have 
made  nothing  but  soft  wood.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  before  they  can  amount  to 
anything  they  have  got  to  have  a  lot 
which  they  have  learned  cut  out  of 
them  by  the  knife  of  necessity  and  get 
down  to  the  sweat  of  potash  and  the 
hard  boning  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Home  Notes. — But  if  the  farm  is  still 
asleep  there  is  life  in  the  house.  I  wish 
I  had  you  here  as  night  is  coming  on.  I 
have  a  roaring  blaze  in  the  fireplace  and 
a  big  chair  where  you  could  draw  up  at 
your  ease — for  the  day’s  work  is  done. 
On  his  mat  in  the  corner  little  Dixie, 
the  terrier,  is  lying  with  his  sharp  eyes 
on  the  blaze.  The  children  will  be  here 
soon  after  they  have  finished  their  sup¬ 
per.  Just  now  they  are  busy  with  thick 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  honey. 
Our  Russet  apples  are  good,  and  we 
will  sample  a  few  later  on  as  we  talk  of 
old  times.  You  will  soon  hear  the  older 
children  singing.  And  as  night  crawls 
down  around  the  house  we  shall  see 
Philip’s  light  in  his  house  by  the  barn, 
and  down  the.  road  the  electric  light  will 
spring  out  like  a  watchful  eye.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  here,  for  though  the 
farm  is  a  disappointment  under  its  coat 
of  slush  and  snow,  home  is  still  bright 
and  cheerful.  h.  w.  c. 


POTATOES 

Are  a  Sure  Money  Crop  when  Raised  with 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857" The  Business  Farmers’  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  YearswT  QT  Q 


A  Young  Business  Farmer  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  Makes  a  Wonderful 

Crop  with  Coe’s  Potato  Fertilizer 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ward  of  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  last  spring  pur¬ 
chased  a  $15,000  farm,  paying  a  small  amount  down  and  giving  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  (Quite  an  undertaking  for  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years. ) 

On  Aug.  9th,  1911,  Mr.  Ward  wrote  us  as  follows : 

“E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer  is  giving  me  splendid  results  this 
year.  I  have  50  acres  of  Potatoes  (Cobblers,  Green  Mountain,  Carmans,  Bliss  and  Gold 
Coin)  on  which  I  used  40  tons  of  your  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Standard  Potato  Fertilizer. 
The  tops  are  stocky  and  the  crop  has  set  heavily.  I  have  47  acres  in  one  field  and  I  have 
never  seen  anything  finer  in  Aroostook  County.  This  tells  the  quality  of  the  Fertilizer.” 

At  digging  time,  from  this  50  acres  of  Potatoes,  young  Mr.  Ward  har 
vested  6,451  barrels  of  Potatoes,  or  17,739  bushels,  an  average  of  354  bushels 
per  acre.  This  is  no  garden  patch,  or  a  crop  receiving  special  culture  to 
force  yields.  The  crop  was  cultivated  and  sprayed  by  young  Mr.  Ward 
alone  without  any  help. 

RESULTS :  Under  date  of  Feb.  20th,  1912,  Mr.  Ward  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  deposited  $8,570.98  from  my  potatoes  so  far,  and  I  have  eighteen  hundred  barrels  yet.  ” 

We  have  never  seen  a  better  example  of  what  grit  and  ability  can  do, 
backed  up  by  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers. 


While  amateur  farmers  are  wasting  time  and  money  over  home  mixing 
and  various  “freak’’  fertilizers,  real  business  farmers  are  using  E.  Frank 
Coe  Fertilizers  and  getting  results  like  the  above. 

Mr.  Ward  has  written  a  letter  telling  in  detail  how  he  raised  this  crop. 
Probably  he  thought  we  would  “fix  it  up”  for  an  advertisement.  Instead 
we  have  had  it  printed  word  for  word  as  he  has  written  it.  You  have 
never  read  anything  more  interesting,  and  there  is  a  free  copy  waiting  for 
you  if  you  will  only  ask  us  for  it. 

Write  for  **  Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop  ** 


Sr”  Genuine  E.  Frank  Coe  Brands  “M.*- 


THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The“Lou  DUlon”  Tandem 
Garden  Cultivator 

It  can  be  set  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth 
desired  and  to  cultivate  astride  the  row 
or  between  the  rows. 

One-third  quicker  and  easier  than 
any  other  garden  cultivator,  eas¬ 
ier  to  push  than  a  lawn  mower. 
No  gardener  can  afford  to  be 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue 
and  testimonials.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  ban-  \ 
die  them,  write  to  us  for 
special  intro¬ 
ductory  price, 

Dept.  L 
THE  SCHAIBLE 
MFG.  CO  | 
ELMYRIfl,  OHIO 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
■VWieel  Hoe  and  a  Single  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combined  in  Iron  Age,  our  No.  6.  It 
drill*  accurately  any  thickneu  deiired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  bruih  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drop*  4  to  24  inchee, 
as  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minute*.  1s  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  need*  end  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
f  orm  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
are  needed.  It  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
see  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it. 
Write  us  for  (pedal  booklets. 


of  ft 

lord  t< 


/arm, 

tools. 


Complete  tins  oj 
garden  and  orchai 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 
BmU022  GRKWLOCH,  N.  J. 


My  Scale  on  T rial,  Freight  Prepaid 


I  make  all  kinds 
of  scales.  Send  me 
your  name.  I  will 
send  price  list. 
You  select  any 
scale  you  want~I 
will  prepay  the 
freight  and  send 
it  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  If  not  as 
represented  I  will 
take  it  away. 


You  can’t  lose— 
you  don’t  spend 
a  cent.  I  won’t 
lose.  After  fifty 
years’experience. 
I  won’t  throw 


money  away  by 
having  a  poor 
scale  left  on  my 
hands  and  be  out 

the  freight, - 

will  I  ? 
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‘■JONES,  He  Pays  the  Freight” 

King  St.  Hinglianiton,  N.  Y. 


r— 99  %>  %  Pure— 1 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICA)!  I  ROW  BOOFIHG  C0„  Dept.  0,  ELTBIA,  Qjjjt 


Low 
Dump 

Strong,  substantial 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel  axle. 
Capacity,  1,400  lbs.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers  and 
everybody  with  a  horse. 

Saves  Its  cost  every  year 

HOBSON  &  CO.  Easton,  Pa. 


Elkhart  V ehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-NINE  YEARS’ 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We  ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi¬ 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har¬ 
ness,  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  “ Pratt-Forty  ”  Automobile. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Ruralisms 

MISSOURI  FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  friend  living  in  the  midst  of  a  town 
of  10,000  people  has  two  of  the  largest 
Wild  Goose  plum  trees  I  ever  saw.  On 
being  measured,  one  of  them  revealed 
a  circumference  of  37  inches  with  a 
height  in  proportion.  Its  exact  age  I 
could  not  ascertain,  but  it  was  great. 
Is  there  any  record  of  this  plum  grow¬ 
ing  larger  than  this?  I  find  all  manner 
of  variations  in  plum  varieties  -to  rot 
and  curculio.  This  must  imply  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  character  of  the  epider¬ 
mis  of  the  fruit.  Just  what  this  dif¬ 
ference  is,  a  description  of  its  nature 
would  be  most  interesting.  Along  the 
same  line  would  be  an  inquiry  into  why 
some  blackberries  are  resistant  to  the 
rust  and  others  not.  These  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  great  questions  for  research 
work,  but  we  would  not  need  to  wait 
for  their  solution  to  begin  a  series  of 
crosses  with  the  purpose  of  evolving 
varieties  which  possess  disease  and  in¬ 
sect-resisting  qualities.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  not  impossible  task  to  bring 
into  existence  a  new  race  of  plants  that 
would  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the 
greater  part  of  our  spraying.  It  strikes 
one  that  if  the  Government  would  divert 
some  of  the  money  spent  on  war  for 
such  utilitarian  objects  as  this,  it  would 
be  acting  judiciously. 

Ben  Davis. — Indications  are  not  want¬ 
ing  here  as  well  as  in  the  East  that  the 
popularity  of  the  Ben  Davis  is  waning. 
I  notice  that  on  the  St.  Louis  market 
it  is  quoted  decidedly  below  high  quali¬ 
ty  varieties.  In  my  home  town  the 
grocers  always  have  a  large  assortment 
of  choice  apples  for  their  patrons,  and 
while  of  course  many  Ben  Davis  are 
sold  and  some  can  nearly  always  be 
found  in  stock,  still  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  they  are  in  disfavor.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  able  to  buy  Ben  Davis 
for  35  cents  a  peck  while  other  kinds 
ran  from  50  to  75  cents.  It  is  of  course 
a  boon  to  the  public  to  be  able  to  buy 
them  at  least  for  cooking  purposes  at 
a  moderate  price,  while  others  are  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  many.  For  this  we  feel 
grateful  to  Ben,  and  wish  him  a  long 
life  and  prosperity — as  a  real  friend  of 
the  common  people.  Vigorous  young 
stomachs  will  always  find  him  accept¬ 
able,  while  culinary  processes  enable 
him  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  more 
fastidious  appetite. 

Winesap. — On  the  other  hand  the 
equally  venerable  Winesap  appears  to 
be  actually  climbing  to  a  still  more  re¬ 
spected  position  as  a  result  of  compe¬ 
tition  with  a  swarm  of  new  aspirants. 
For  my  part  I  find  few  apples  on  the 
market  here  to  equal  it  and  none  to  sur¬ 
pass  it.  Out  West  I  read  of  it  holding 
its  own  in  the  great  apple  exhibitions 
and  winning  prizes  in  hard-fought  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  criticized  for  too  weak  a 
growth  and  the  small  size  of  its  fruit, 
but  I  have  seen  it  among  the  very  last 
survivors  of  old  neglected  orchards, 
still  preserving  its  reputation  for  one  of 
the  most  dependable  bearers,  and  as  for 
size,  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  thin¬ 
ning  its  superabundance.  But,  like  the 
Seckel  pear,  its  general  excellence  ren¬ 
ders  its  size  of  secondary  importance. 
Last  Fall  I  met  a  farmer  hauling  to 
town  a  wagonload  of  uncommonly 
small  Winesaps  for  which  he  was  get¬ 
ting  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  top  price.  The 
two  chief  qualities  which  determine  the 
rank  of  an  apple,  color  and  quality, 
the  Winesap  certainly  possesses  in  a 
high  degree.  As  a  keeper,  it  ranks  next 
to  Ben  Davis,  and  when  planted  with 
many  different  varieties,  it  will  be  found 
one  of  the  first  to  come  info  bearing. 

Stayman. — Its  seedling,  the  Stay- 
man,  has  come  to  the  front  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  now  found  on  every  nur¬ 
seryman’s  list.  The  tree  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  its  parent  and  its  fruit  is 
larger,  but  lacks  the  deep  wine  red  of 
the  Winesap.  So  large  does  it  average 
that  Western  judges  condemn  it  for 
the  box  trade,  but  it  certainly  sounds 


strange  to  hear  of  any  kind  of  fruit  dis¬ 
carded  from  the  market  for  large  size. 
About  a  year  ago  some  fine  specimens 
of  Western  grown  Stayman  and  De¬ 
licious  were  sent  me.  Curious  to  learn 
how  the  public  would  estimate  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  these  two  apples,  I  gave  a  pair 
of  them  to  several  different  parties  with 
the  request  that  they  inform  me  whether 
No.  1  or  No.  2  was  the  better.  In 
every  case  the  decision  went  to  the 
Stayman.  It  seemed  to  me  a  little 
sprightlier  and  juicier  than  the  De¬ 
licious.  The  latter  partakes  a  little  of 
the  flavor  of  a  sweet  apple,  as  though 
an  ancestor  might  have  been  a  sweet 
variety.  But  certainly  such  unanimous 
judgment  must  be  considered  high 
praise  for  the  Stayman. 

Jefferis. — Several  years  ago  I  planted 
some  Jefferis  trees,  but  they  have  been 
a  disappointment.  They  did  not  bear 
early  nor  abundantly.  The  tree  is  of 
ideal  shape,  growing  upright  in  grace¬ 
ful  pyramidal  form.  It  is  said  to  de¬ 
mand  good  soil  and  this  it  had.  There 
is,  however,  no  discount  on  its  quality, 
which  is  very  fine,  but  when  in  full 
bearing  its  fruit  runs  small,  and  unless 
it  has  plenty  of  sun  does  not  color  up 
well.  I  saw  this  variety  bearing  good 
crops  at  Canon  City,  Col.,  but  growers 
did  not  seem  to  regard  it  very  highly 
and  would  hardly  have  chosen  it  for  a 
place  in  a  new  orchard. 

Golden  Sweet. — Among  other  varie¬ 
ties  on  trial  a  tree  of  the  Golden 
Sweet  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  into 
bearing.  The  tree  is  inclined  to  be 
drooping,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by 
pruning  to  upgrowing  shoots.  It  is  very 
vigorous  and  smooth-barked.  It  loaded 
itself  with  apples  above  medium  in  size 
and  of  a  golden  yellow.  Their  flavor 
was  very  good  and  sweet,  as  the  name 
indicates.  For  a  Summer  sweet  apple, 
running  here  through  July,  it  should 
give  satisfaction.  I  have  not  made  in¬ 
quiries  to  ascertain  if  this  apple  is  the 
same  as  the  one  catalogued  as  the 
Sweet  Bough,  but  the  description  of  the 
latter  fits  it.  It  is  shown  at  Fig  160, 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Poisoning  Cutworms. — Tell  D.  II.  O., 
page  90,  that  if  he  will  sow  his  Paris  green 
poison  broadcast,  the  same  as  wheat  or 
oats,  and  do  this  three  days  before  sowing 
his  seed,  he  will  have  no  further  trouble, 
no  matter  what  crop  is  used.  The  land 
needs  to  be  prepared  first,  and  then  bushed 
or  planked.  Try  it.  o.  D.  c. 

Granby,  Conn. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fro*  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  1  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

NIAGARA  LADDERS* 
BASKETS, 
Excelsior  Cushions 

Growers’  Supplies 
A  Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  &  COMPANY,  APPLETON,  N.Y. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING. 

Drainage  will  improve  your  health  and 
wealth.  Drainage  is  permanent  and  cheaper 
than  fertilizers  or  lime.  Alfalfa  and  pota¬ 
toes  grown  where  wet  grasses  grew.  An 
opportunity  at  your  door.  Drain  systems 
laid  out,  grades  established,  mapping  or 
work  supervised.  £7  years’  experience. 
Write  for  Bulletin  B.  T.  E.  MARTIN, 
102  Standart  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “liow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMKRVILIjK,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


LIME°SULPBUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Frult-Crowers 


Frk*  By  Mail  With  Tat*  f 
Jar  and  Lutnictioaa — vl 
A** 


23BE 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


Gould’s  Spray  Pumps  and  Jack 

Makes  Spraying  Easy  with  Yonr  Engine. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS. 

D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,  35  West  Phila.  Street.  YORK,  PA. 


FRUIT  BASKETS  and  CRATES 


of  all  kinds 


PLANT  BOXES 

Write  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

BASKET  CO. 

Webster.  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y.  ifxBo 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN 
ADVANCE  — no  bank  dapoalt. 
Highest  quality— lowest  prices.  Spray 
first,  then  pay  out  of  extra  profit.  Wo  pay 
freight  and  guarantee  sprayers  five  years. 


Hurst  Potato  &  Orchard  Sprayer 

Sprays  anything,  potatoes,  truck  and  field  crops, 
4  rows  at  a  time— 20  acres  a  day.  Also  fine  for  tree 
spraying.  High  pressure,  perfect  agitation,  brass 
valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Sprays  aU  solutions. 
Light,  strong  and  durable.  Works  automatically 
as  you  push  it  along.  High,  wide-tired  wheel 
makes  pushing  easy.  Horse  hitch  for  hilly 
country.  Saves  labor  and  time  and  will  pay  for 
itself  first  season  even  on  one  acre. 

H0R8B  POWER  SPRAYER  shown  below  for  big 
growers  ts  most  powerful  machine  made.  60  and 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Every 
sprayer  guaranteed  for  5  years  and  shipped  on 

FREE  TRIAL  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE. 


Write  us  a  letter  or  post  card  today  telling  us 
which  machine  you  are  interested  in  and  we’ll 
send  you  PEER  our  big  catalog 
ot  all  kinds  of  sprayers,  VAX. 
TJABLS  NEW  8PRAYINO  GUIDE 
and  special  FREE  OFFER  to  first 
in  your  locality  this  season.  Be 
first  to  write  and  6ave  money. 
We  pay  freight. 

THE  H.  1.  HURST  KfANUFACTURINB  CO. 
2814  North  St.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


GET  A  SPRAYER  THAT 
WILL  STAND  THE  RACKET 


Deming 


rIt  is  the  work  your  sprayer 

does  after  the  “new”  wears  off 
.'that  counts.  You  can  always  de- 
’  pend  on  the  work  you  get  out  of  a 

SPRAY 

_ PUMP 

.  because  it  is  built  for  the  extra  strain, 
rather  than  for  ordinary,  everyday  work. 
When  time  is  short  and  you  must  get 
the  work  done,  then  you  realize  that  the 
1  few  extra  dollars  you  put 
I  “Deming”  were  a 
I  good  investment.  All 
\ working  parts  brass; 

\well- built;  water¬ 
-tight  valves  to  make 
\  high  pressure  easy ; 

A  these  things  you 
get  in  a  “Deming.”  See 
your  dealer  or  write  us. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
280  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ohio 


The  DOMESTIC 


POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  byreplacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


SPRAY  fruits  and 

1  FIELD  CROPS 


and  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  way.  Batiafaction  guaranteed.  BROWN’a 

POWERR  Auto-Sprays 

No.  1,b h own  here,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle- 
doea  work  of  3  ordinary  b prayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  300,000  others.  40  styles  and 
altos  of  hand  and  power  sprayers— also  prices 
and  valuable  Spraying  guide  in  our  Free  Book. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  J*y  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


s-w 

New.  Process 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

JS-W  Brand  is  a  safe,  sure  and 
economical  arsenical  poison  for 
fruit-tree  or  vegetable  spraying. 

Safe,  because  it  is  a  neutral 
Arsenate  of  Lead.  Any  Arsenate 
of  Lead  that  contains  fifteen  per 
cent  arsenic  must  be  an  acid 
material  (not  neutral),  and  may 
burn  the  foliage. 

Sure,  because  it  has  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  arsenic,  the  poison¬ 
ing  agent,  which  can  be  combined 
with  lead,  and  still  produce  an 
absolutely  safe  material. 

Economical ,  because  of  its 
finely  divided  condition  and  great 
fluffiness,  causing  it  to  spread 
evenly  over  the  foliage  and  giving 
it  excellent  adhesive  qualities. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  spray 
with  a  poor  quality  material,  and 
when  the  results  are  considered, 
you  lose  money  on  the  “few- 
cents-cheaper  kind.” 

There  is  an  S-W  Agent  near 
you  who  can  supply  your  require¬ 
ments  promptly.  Write  for  his 
name  and  for  a  copy  of  How  to 
Spray. 


The  Sh erwin-  Williams  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  INSECTICIDES 
63S  CANAL  RD.  mG  CLEVELAND.  O. 


When  Buying— BUY  THE  BEST 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


“We  guarantee  the  Dey  o  Power  Sprayer 
to  work  properly  on  any  ground  which 
a  team  can  haul  an  ordinary  load  over.  ’  ’ 
Write  for  1 1.1.17  STB.  A  TED  CATALOG  16C. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


DEYO  POWER  ENGINES,  iy2t„i5H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalog,  17-C. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads  them  All.  Send  for  Circulars 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  135  RIVER  ST..  KENT.  OHIO 


For  Orchard  and  Farm \ 

All  genuine  “Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators  and 
will  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our  Double 
Action  "Cutaway”  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  invention 
—can  be  used  in  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.  We  can  prove  it. 

“Intensive  Cultivation,”  our  now  catalogue  is  Free. 
Send  for  it  today.  ^ 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Halo  St,  Himnno,  Cons. 


SPRAY  I" 

The  IRON  AGE 
Traction 


If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  claim 


- - prayi 

that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 
single  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 
slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 
relies  valve. 

IRON  AGE  Traction  Sprayers 


have  55  and  100  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

Seethis sprayeronyourdealer’sfloor.  Writeusatonce 
for  special  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  complete  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  aad  drills,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  HX*>,  Orenloch,  N.  J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  SS.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
‘i,yi  marks,  or  I0j^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting’ any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such'  swindler  will  be  pnblicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers,  h  either  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Our  reports  indicate  that  the  systems  and  the 
snides  in  the  poultry  business  are  not  quite  as  pros¬ 
perous  this  year  as  usual.  There  are  too  many  wrecks 
from  following  their  advice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legitimate  poultry  trade  is  promising  and  constantly 
increasing.  As  orcharding  becomes  extended,  hen 
keeping  on  the  colony  plan  goes  with  it,  for  a  hen  and 
a  tree  make  good  partners. 

* 

In  Congress  the  other  day  Mr.  Guernsey,  of  North 
Carolina,  tried  to  have  the  House  cut  out  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  garden  seeds  and  pay  only  for  distribut¬ 
ing  new  and  rare  sorts.  He  failed,  and  Mr.  Candler, 
of  Mississippi,  provided  this  choice  sample  of  warm 
“guff”  for  the  Record : 

You  propose  to  take  away  from  tbe  farmer  the  little 
pittance  of  garden  seed.  You  would  take  away  from  his 
sweet  wife,  who  labors  with  him  day  by  day,  the  little 
package  of  flower  seed  that  goes  to  decorate  her  front 
yard.  I  do  not  believe  this  House  will  indulge  In  any  such 
economy  as  this. 

Then  came  Mr.  Page,  of  North  Carolina,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  distribution  be  taken  from  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  made  direct  from  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment!  That  would  still  provide  for  the  “sweet 
wife,”  but  as  it  would  not  provide  for  the  sour  Con¬ 
gressman,  the  motion  was  lost. 

* 

On  page  459  you  will  find  a  fair  analysis  of  the 
express  situation.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  express 
companies  and  the  railroads  fight  parcels  post  rather 
than  pull  their  fingers  out  of  the  public  pocket?  Beat- 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  express  business  started  in  a 
very  small  way  and  that  practically  all  the  property 
these  companies  have  was  given  them  by  the  public 
for  performing  a  service  which  is  done  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  government.  The  railroads,  too,  represent 
largely  public  gifts  in  land  and  in  money.  We  intend 
to  open  this  subject  until  our  people  clearly  under¬ 
stand  why  most  Congressmen  are  so  desperately 
afraid  of  the  express  companies  and  the  railroads. 
Many  are  shocked  at  the  proposition  to  condemn  the 
express  companies,  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  business, 
and  let  the  Government  run  it.  Yet,  in  view  of  the 
present  situation,  what  else  can  be  done  to  give  any 
practical  relief? 

* 

A  large  proportion  of  our  questions  are  about  the 
use  of  lime.  There  are  few  more  important  things 
about  farming  than  liming.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  give 
the  substance  in  a  few  lines.  Limestone  as  it  comes 
from  the  soil  is  called  carbonate  of  lime.  When 
crushed  or  ground  it  is  called  ground  limestone;  when 
limestone  is  burned  instead  of  being-  ground  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  is  driven  away  and  lime  is  left.  This 
is  called  lump  or  “quick”  lime.  When  exposed  to  air 
or  water  this  lump  lime  takes  up  water  or  slakes.  It 
crumbles  into  a  powder  known  as  slaked  lime.  We 
refer  to  this  when  we  speak  of  burnt  lime  as  distinct 
from  ground  limestone.  This  burnt  lime  is  quicker 
in  its  action  than  ground  limestone,  and  contains  more 
actual  lime  to  the  ton.  One  ton  of  burnt  lime  per 
acre  is  what  we  call  a  good  application,  and  to  obtain 
equal  results  you  must  use  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  The  proper  way  to  use  lime  is  to  spread  it 
after  plowing  and  harrow  it  in.  You  cannot  obtain 
full  benefit  from  it  by  putting  it  on  top  of  a  sod  or 
on  Fall  seeding.  From  choice  we  should  use  it  when 
seeding  down  to  grass  or  grain,  and  particularly  to 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  every  soil 
that  has  been  under  cultivation  40  years  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  75  per  cent  of  its  crop  without  the 
fair  use  of  lime. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  private  letter  from  a  New  York  State  farmer 
contains  the  following: 

When  in  New  York  I  bought  a  tractor  which  will  plow 
four  16-ineh  furrows  10  inches  deep,  roll  and  drag  at  same 
time.  I  have  hired  a  man  to  run  it  nights,  so  when  the 
ground  is  right  will  run  night  and  day,  getting  tbe  ground 
ready  so  the  weeds  cannot  start.  A  machine  would  have 
paid  for  itself  last  year  on  my  bean  crop  alone.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  from  a  money  standpoint  to  feed  enough 
horses  through  the  Winter  to  have  them  to  do  all  the  farm 
work  in  the  rush  season.  A  tractor  of  this  kind  can  do 
the  work  of  10  teams  by  working  24  hours  per  day. 

This  man  has  had  a  car  for  several  years.  His 
farm  is  reasonably  level  and  smooth,  and  with  large 
fields  this  tractor  can  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  “high  cost  of  living”  for  work  horses 
proves  a  serious  burden  on  farms  where  these  horses 
must  stand  idle  four  or  five  months.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  on  fruit  farms,  and  it  must,  sooner  or  later, 
mean  a  greater  use  of  the  tractors.  From  now  on 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  development  in  these  ma¬ 
chines.  We  expect  to  see  them  climb  steep  hills  and 
twist  around  among  the  rocks. 

* 

THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

If  you  could  cast  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  who  would  you  put  in  the  White 
House  for  the  next  four  years,  and  why  would  you 
put  him  there?  No  man  has  such  power,  but  if  you 
had  it  what  would  you  do?  We  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  an  answer  to  that  question.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  learn  what  our  readers  want,  and 
we  have  enough  readers  to  influence  the  result  some¬ 
what  if  we  can  get  a  full  expression  of  opinion.  We 
have  heard  from  a  good  many  already.  Now  let 
us  hear  from  you.  It  seems  evident  to  us  that  one 
great  party  will  be  radical  in  its  demands  while  the 
other  will  try  to  be  “conservative.”  Remember  that 
we  do  not  care  for  a  “straw  vote,”  but  for  fair  and 
serious  reasons  why,  in  your  judgment,  one  man  rep¬ 
resents  what  you  want  better  than  another.  The  rea¬ 
sons  given  thus  far  are  for  the  most  part  clear-cut  and 
fearless.  Next  week  we  shall  begin  printing  fair 
samples  of  the  desires  of  Republican  voters.  An  idea 
of  the  difficulty  the  politicians  will  have  this  year  ill 
holding  the  ranks  steady  may  be  gained  from  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing.  Here  is  one  from  New  York: 

For  President  my  firm  choice,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  is  William  Jennings  Bryan,  under  the  circumstances 
not  available.  Second  choice.  Champ  Clark.  Reasons, 
better  than  average,  capable  and  honorable.  a.  p.  c. 

Up  to  date  we  have  more  letters  favoring  Mr. 
Bryan  than  for  any  other  Democrat,  yet  read  this 
from  a  Maryland  man: 

I  am  for  Woodrow  Wilson  because  I  admire  his  sterling 
Democratic  principles,  his  ability  and  his  integrity,  and  I 
believe  that  the  mantle  of  that  peerless  Democrat,  Grover 
Cleveland,  could  not  fall  on  worthier  shoulders.  Again,  I 
am  for  him  because  he  is  a  Southern  man,  being  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  Virginia.  It  is  quite  time  now 
that  the  South  should  be  recognized,  as  no  man  from  that 
section  has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  since  the  days 
of  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  60  years  ago,  owing  to 
sectional  feelings  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War,  which 
should  now  be  done  away  with  for  all  time.  Therefore, 
had  I  the  naming  of  the  candidates  to  succeed  Taft,  they 
would  be  Wilson  for  the  Presidency  with  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  for  his  running  mate,  for  first  choice,  with 
Champ  Clark  and  Underwood  next;  but  as  to  Bryan,  nether* 

again!  Never,  no  never!  c.  g.  a. 

* 

Aside  from  every  other  consideration  the  farmers 
of  this  country  suffered  a  serious  loss  when  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  retired  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Every  pound  of  impure  and  adulterated  food  displaces 
a  pound  of  the  food  which  leaves  our  farms.  The 
public  must  pay  for  the  doctored  stuff,  but  the  farmer 
who  supplies  the  original  food  gets  the  discredit  for 
the  fraud  and  must  face  the  false  competition  as  well. 
No  man  in  the  country  is  better  qualified  to'fight  the 
frauds  who  put  poisons  and  stuff  into  foods  and  drug's 
than  Dr.  Wiley.  No  man  has  more  completely  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  Why,  then,  is  such  a  man 
forced  out  of  office  to  save  his  peace  of  mind?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  in  a  place  which  has 
outgrown  and  grown  over  him.  And  who  has  kept 
him  there?  President  Wm.  H.  Taft,  with  that  strange 
and  unaccountable  obstinacy  which  induced  him  to  re¬ 
tain  Mr.  Ballinger  in  his  Cabinet  when  practically 
everybody  else  in  the  country  knew  he  ought  to  get 
out !  President  Roosevelt  is  also  responsible,  for  he 
retained  Mr.  Wilson  at  least  four  years  longer  than 
he  should  have  done.  This  Wiley  incident,  what  it 
means,  and  the  influences  which  have  caused  it  are 
enough  to  defeat  Mr.  Taft  should  they  he  clearly  put 
before  the  public.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more 
stupid  policy  or  of  a  more  cynical  defiance  of  public 
opinion  than  keeping  Mr.  Wilson  longer  in  office.  Mr. 
Taft  cannot  afford  to  face  this  as  a  “campaign  issue” 
in  addition  to  his  other  troubles. 


April  G, 

“The  Story  of  The  Soil”  is  an  excellent  book  by 
Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  Illinois.  The  author  makes 
a  striking  point  of  the  influence  of  a  simple  fertilizer 
experiment  upon  a  farmer.  They  were  testing  the 
effect  of  various  fertilizers  upon  Illinois  soils.  In 
one  case  a  rich  drained  swamp  gave  poor  or  medium 
yields  until  they  used  a  small  quantity  of  potash. 
Then  the  corn  suddenly  found  itself,  and  sprang  up 
to  an  enormous  growth.  As  all  students  know  such 
swamp  soils  are  very  deficient  in  potash,  though  rich 
in  nitrogen.  The  yield  is  always  determined  by  the 
lacking  element,  and  not  by  the  one  which  is  abundant. 
A  farmer  who  had  for  years  struggled  for  a  living 
in  this  kind  of  soil  heard  of  the  experiment  and 
brought  his  family  to  see  it.  Prof.  Hopkins  tells  the 
story : 

As  he  stood  looking,  first  at  the  corn  on  the  treated  and 
untreated  land,  and  then  at  his  wife  and  large  family  of 
children,  he  broke  down  and  cried  like  a  child.  Later  he 
explained  to  the  superintendent  who  was  showing  him  the 
experiments,  that  he  had  put  the  best  of  his  life  into*  that 
kind  of  land.  “The  land  looked  rich,”  said  he,  “as  rich 
as  any  land  I  ever  saw.  I  bought  it  and  drained  it  and 
bnilt  my  home  on  a  sandy  knoll.  The  first  crops  were 
fairly  good,  and  we  hoped  for  better  crops ;  but  instead 
they  grew  worse  and  worse.  We  raised  what  we  could  on 
a  small  patch  of  sandy  land,  and  kept  trying  to  find  out 
whaT  we  could  grow  on  this  black  bogus  land.  Sometimes 
I  helped  the  neighbors  and  got  a  little  money,  but  my  wife 
and  I  and  my  older  children  have  wasted  20  years  on  this 
land.  Poverty,  poverty,  always !  How  was  I  to  know  that 
this  single  substance  which  you  call  potassium  was  all  we 
needed  to  make  this  land  productive  and  valuable?  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  known  this  20  years  ago,  before  my  wife  had 
worked  like  a  slave,  before  my  children  had  grown  almost 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  poverty  and  ignorance !” 

The  world  is  full  of  sad  and  discouraged  people 
who  toil  and  slave  with  only  a  distant,  hopeless  vision 
of  prosperity  and  freedom.  Like  this  man,  they  lack 
knowledge  and  cannot  know  and  find  the  essentials 
thing  which  would  lift  them  up  from  slavery.  For 
knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but  life  itself.  The 
true  test  of  our  agricultural  education  is  not  how 
to  broaden  out  the  knowledge  of  the  naturally  bright 
and  strong,  but  how  to  plant  the  small  kernel  of  life- 
giving  thought  where  the  dull  and  the  slow  can 
use  it.  * 

After  a  trial  of  more  than  three  months  the  10 
meat  packers  at  Chicago  were  found  not  guilty.  The 
Government  charged  them  with  combining  to  restrain 
interstate  trade  and  proved  its  case.  Certainly  the 
consumers  who  buy  meat,  the  retailers  who  are  forced 
to  buy  from  the  combined  packers  and  the  farmers 
■who  sell  to  them  know  there  is  sure  and  harmful 
restraint  of  trade.  Thousands  of  men  have  been 
ruined  and  forced  out  of  business  by  such  restraint, 
yet  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  such  things  must 
be  settled  “in  the  light  of  reason,”  and  that  some 
forms  of  “restraint”  were  fair  and  legal !  The  judge 
and  jury  in  this  case  against  the  packers  decided  that 
this  was  such  a  “reasonable”  case.  There  was  no 
question  about  the  conspiracy,  but  as  the  jurymen  re¬ 
ported,  “the  people  have  not  suffered !”  The  utter 
nonsense  of  such  a  statement  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  thousands  who  have  been  held  up  by  low  prices 
for  live  stock  and  high  prices  for  meat.  Throughout 
the  Eastern  States  the  business  of  beef  making  has 
been  practically  ruined  by  the  beef  monopoly,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  sell  a  good  beef  animal 
except  at  prices  which  are  dictated  by  the  Trust.  With 
anything  like  fair  competition  in  buying  beef  cattle  a 
new  and  profitable  industry  could  be  established  on 
many  of  our  Eastern  farms.  Yet  with  this  evident 
record  of  hold-up  and  discrimination  these  packers  go 
free  because  “the  people  have  not  suffered.”  As 
soon  as  this  verdict  was  announced  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  jumped  up  at  once,  and  so  did  stocks  in  the 
packing  companies.  But,  of  course,  the  people  who 
must  pay  this  extra  price  for  food  did  not  “suffer.” 
Nor  will  these  packers  suffer,  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  since  the  verdict 
will  nearly  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  trial  which  was 
fought  for  nearly  10  years ! 

BREVITIES. 

Spring  must  be  very  attractive  this  year,  considering 
how  Winter  lingers. 

Who  do  we  feel  most  sorry  for  in  this  E.  G.  Lewis 
matter?  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  those  good  ladies 
who  are  still  arguing  for  Lewis ! 

Reports  are  that  Kansas  farmers  are  buying  potatoes 
and  have  been  all  Winter.  The  “new”  farm  war  cry  is 
"potatoes  for  the  Kansas  citizen.” 

We  will  ask  you  to  study  tbe  article  on  the  German 
system  of  supplying  credits  to  farmers.  There  are  two 
nore  articles  to  come  and  they  explain  the  system  fully. 

To  indicate  the  great  demand  for  “The  Apples  of  New 
York”  and  other  Isioks.  a  reader  in  Michigan  tells  us  that 
the  bare  knowledge  of  where  he  can  buy  the  books  is 
worth  tbe  price  of  10  years’  subscription. 

That  ‘-'cordial”  recently  seized  near  this  city  by  Do 
partment  of  Agriculture  inspectors  sounds  like  a  good 
temperance  lesson.  It  contained  TO  per  cent  of  wood 
alcohol,  a  poison  which  causes  blindness  even  where  it  is 
not  fatal. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

Last  week  in  the  trial  of  E.  G.  Lewis, 
for  alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails, 
Gustave  W.  Niemann,  a  real  estate  ex¬ 
pert.  testified  to  the  value  of  lands  held 
by  the  Lewis  concern  at  the  time  Lewis 
was  selling  mortgage  notes  against 
them.  He  was  assisted  irrt  the  appraisal 
by  two  other  real  estate  men.  He  said 
it  was  customary  to  mortgage  suburban 
real  estate  for  not  more  than  one-half 
its  value.  He  estimated  Section  4  worth 
$295,000.  It  was  mortgaged  for  $522,- 
229.98.  Section  5  he  estimated  worth 
$270,000.  It  was  mortgaged  far  $537,- 
000.  That  is,  the  six  per  cent  mort¬ 
gage  notes  which  were  sold  country 
people  amounted  to  about  double  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land.  He 
appraised  the  Woman's  Magazine  build¬ 
ing  and  grounds  at  $90,060  in  1907  and 

1908.  The  seven  per  cent  mortgage 
notes  sold  against  it  amounted  to  $450,- 
000.  The  Daily  building  and  grounds 
he  valued  at  $98,000.  The  mortgage 
was  $150,000.  The  other  experts  val¬ 
ued  these  two  properties  at  $140, 000. 
They  placed  Little  value  on  the  buildings 
because  of  their  peculiar  shape. 

A.  E.  Radert,  the  accountant,  testi¬ 
fied  that  from  March  1  to  December  1, 

1909,  $23,367.25  was  received  in  part 
payment  of  lots.  Articles  by  Lewis  on 
February  6,  1906,  were  read  to  show  that 
he  claimed  $400,000  to  $500,000  worth  of 
lots  had  been  sold  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  price  paid  in  cash  during  that  time. 
It  predicted  that  the  sales  would  reach 
$1,000,000  and  all  lots  would  be  sold  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  From  March 

1  to  December  1,  1905,  he  said  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  six  per  cent  notes  were 
$1,143,842.94,  of  this  he  testified  $753,- 
006.13  went  to  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co. 
Advertisements  were  read  to  show  that 
Lewis  promised  all  the  money  would  be 
used  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights  Realty  &  Development 
Co.,  and  that  when  this  was  done  the 
six  per  cent  notes  would  be  the  only 
debt  against  the  company.  Mr.  Radert, 
however,  testified  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  company  April  1,  1911,  exclusive 
of  the  notes  was  $785,283.42. 

Ex-treasurer  Putnam  testified  that 
about  3,000  persons  subscribed  for  seven 
per  cent  notes  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.,  and  that  over  $1,000,000.  of  them 
had  not  been  paid.  An  equal  number 
subscribed  for  the  six  per  cent  realty 
notes,  he  said.  He  said  that  Edward 
Gruenner,  a  real  estate  expert,  appraised 
Section  4  at  $354,000 ;  and  that  Lewis 
mortgaged  it  for  $526,000.  He  said  fur¬ 
ther  that  a  third  mortgage  against  it 
was  the  only  security  behind  some  of 
the  six  per  cent  notes.  He  said  that  in 
September,  1909,  with  the  Gruenner  es¬ 
timate  of  $354,000  as  the  value  of  the 
land,  Lewis  transferred  it  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights  Realty  &  Development 
Co.  for  $422,000.  He  said  that  in  the 
Spring  of  1910  Lewis  valued  Sections  1, 

2  and  3  at  $1,800,000.  Putnam’s  valua¬ 
tion  was  $700,000  or  $70  a  foot  for 
10,000  feet  unsold.  “Then,  if  we  deduct 
$300,000  mortgage,  we  have  a  value  of 
$400,000  for  the  equity  as  against  $1,800,- 
000,  do  we  not?”  asked  the  judge.  The 
witness  replied  that  this  was  correct.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  by  Lewis  which  were  read 
stated  that  the  money  received  on  the 
notes  would  be  used  to  buy  more  land 
on  which  options  had  been  secured,  and 


to  improve  the  land.  Of  the  $1,100,000 
received  for  the  notes,  Putnam  said 
only  $80,000  was  spent  as  promised. 
Other  notes  were  sold  with  the  promise 
that  $6  per  front  foot  would  be  set 
aside  to  improve  the  lots.  Putnam  said 
this  was  not  done. 

Putnam  testified  that  Lewis  bought 
Section  4  for  $125,000  and  sold  it  De¬ 
cember  5,  1906,  to  the  Development  & 
Improvement  Co.,  which  hv  once  said 
was  himself  incorporated,  for  $236,000. 
On  February  28,  1910,  Lewis  bought  it 
back  at  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  the 
same  day  sold  it  to  the  University 
Heights  Realty  &  Development  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  $422,223,20, 
making  a  profit  of  $205,443.20,  according 
to  Putnam.  He  also  said  that  on  De¬ 
cember  5,  1906,  Lewis  bought  Section 
5  from  his  D.  &  X.  Co.  for  $215,220.  He 
again  sold  it  back  to  the  same  company 
and  on  March  31,  1909,  he  bought  it 
back  once  more,  at  the  original  price, 
and  sold  it  the  same  day  to  the  U.  H, 
Realty  &  Development  Co.  for  $537,189.- 
12.  His  total  profits  on  these  sales 
back  and  forth  between  the  companies 
lie  controlled  and  himself  were  $652,- 
242.30  according  to  treasurer  Putnam. 
Then  a  mortgage  was  filed  against  this 
Section  5  for  $537,000,  and  notes  sold 
investors,  and,  on  top  of  this,  unsecured 
notes  sold  to  make  the  entire  issue 
$900,000.  Class  A  notes  Putnam  said 
were  sold  against  a  property  already 
mortgaged  for  $300,000.  Class  B  notes 
were  wholly  unsecured,  and  Class  C 
were  secured  only  by  a  mortgage  on 
Section  4,  which  had  a  first  mortgage  of 
$80,000.  Putnam  said  that  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  first  mortgage  notes  were 
continued  after  the  mortgage  notes  were 
all  sold.  When  the  subscriptions  came 
in  for  the  secured  notes,  trust  notes 
were  sent  instead,  with  a  letter  saying 
that  the  note  at  hand  was  issued  for 
various  reasons  and  promising  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money  if  not  satisfactory.  He 
also  said  that  in  1909  subscriptions  for 
mortgage  notes  were  filled  with  Series 
B  notes  which  were  without  security. 

Several  witnesses  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  testified  that  they  bought 
the  notes  relying  on  the  promises  of  the 
advertisement  and  their  faith  in  Mr. 
Lewis  that  the  investment  was  safe  and 
the  notes  would  be  paid.  One  woman 
from  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  testified  she 
sold  her  home  to  invest  in  the  notes 
with  a  stock  bonus.  She  only  got  back 
$15.  This  was  first  interest  payment  in 
advance.  John  M.  Wade,  of  Indiana,  74 
years  old,  invested  $4, (XX).  T.  P.  Griffin, 
Los  Angeles,  Cah,  sent  $1,000  for  six 
per  cent  notes,  thinking  the  land  was 
improved  as  stated  in  advertisements. 
Fie  since  found  that  the  notes  were 
against  unimproved  lands.  Mary  Crasp- 
sey,  66  years  old,  unmarried,  of  Plains- 
ville.  Ill.,  sent  $1,000.  In  letters  to 
Lewis  afterwards  she  said  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  buy  coal  and  keep  a  fire  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  alternately  scolded,  threatened 
and  begged  Lewis  to  return  the  money 
or  interest  on  it.  In  another  letter  she 
pleaded  for  enough  to  pay  her  taxes. 
She  expected  to  get  secured  mortgage 
notes.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  she 
got  anything.  Then  she  got  $500  in  un¬ 
secured  notes,  and  $500  in  stock  of  the 
realty  company,  both  of  which  are 
worthless.  J.  G.  Cowie,  82  years  old, 
Burlingame,  Kan.,  testified  that  he  in¬ 
vested  $14,100  in  Lewis’  enterprises.  He 


had  $500  in  the  first  bank  and  accepted 
87^4  per  cent  in  settlement.  That  was 
all  he  ever  got  back.  Many  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  testifying  are  said  to  be  old  men 
and  women,  and  some  of  them  cripples 
and  invalids*  The  tales  of  distress  they 
tell  are  pitiable..  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  this  trial  the  experience  is  an 
expensive  lesson  to  the  people  who 
parted  with  their  money  and  their  sav¬ 
ings.  _ 


NEWS  FROM  ALBANY. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
in  preparation,  for  free  distribution  at  the 
Pure  Food  Show  to  he  held  in  Rochester 
April  15-27,  a  little  booklet  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  department  in  reference  to  food 
products  consumed  in  every  family  and  the 
method  of  making  small  home  tests  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  purity  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
foods.  A  .sufficiently  large  edition  of  these 
booklets  will  be  issued  so  that  interested 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  State  Department,  receive  a 
copy. 

Among  the  bills  introduced  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  legislative  session  was  one  ap¬ 
propriating  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  the  claims  for  death  and  injuries  as 
the  result  of  automobile  accidents  at  the 
State  Fair  ground  at  Syracuse  last  Fall. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  prosecution.  140  cases 
of  violation  of  the  agricultural  law ;  94  of 
these  were  violations  of  the  dairy  products 
section,  36  on  acount  of  adulterated  milk, 
57  for  illegal  sale  of  oleomargarine,  one 
on  account  of  unclean  cans.  There  were 
24  violations  of  the  article  relating  to 
bob  veal,  violation  of  glanders  and  rabies 
quarantines.  There  were  21  violations  of 
the  pure  food  law  and  one  of  the  law  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  sale  of  turpentine. 

M.  .Tac.  Korthals  Altes,  a  Hollander,  vis¬ 
iting  Gov.  Dix,  has  been  so  impressed  with 
the  opportunities  for  successful  farming  in 
New  York  State,  that  he  last  month  sent 
for  one  of  his  farmers  from  the  Edam  dis¬ 
trict  in  Holland  to  come  to  this  country 
to  assist  in  the  selection  of  a  dairy  farm 
suitable  for  the  production  of  Edam  cheese. 
Mr.  Korthals  Altes  is  a  representative  citi¬ 
zen  of  Holland,  with  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  while  making  a  tour  around  the  world, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  happened  to  meet 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Dix  on  shipboard.  A 
warm  friendship  ensued  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  up  to  this  time.  Mr. 
Altes  road  of  Governor  Dix’s  election  while 
in  Shanghai  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  at 
once  cabled  his  congratulations.  Governor 
Dix  responded  with  an  invitation  for  his 
Holland  friends  to  visit  him  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  mansion  and  the  present  visit  is  the 
result  of  that  invitation.  The  governor 
has  taken  pains  to  see  that  Mr.  Korthals 
Altos  should  be  the  recipient  of  every 
courtesy  within  his  power.  The  Hollander, 
being  largely  interested  in  farming  opera¬ 
tions  at  home  naturally  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  like  pursuits  as  conducted  In  this 
country.  He  has  visited  several  sections 
of  the  State,  has  inspected  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Cornell  and  accompanied 
by  a  representative  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  has  recently  been  over  a  number 
of  farms  in  Cortland  and  Tioga  counties. 
Both.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korthals  Altes  speak 
English  fluently  and  have  been  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  many  social  attentions  while  guests 
at  the  executive  mansion.  Mrs.  Korthals 
Altes  is  a  cousin  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of 
Holland,  that  youthful  queen  in  whose  up¬ 
bringing,  marriage  and  motherhood  so  many 
of  the  women  of  America  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  during  the  past  score  of  years. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  licensing  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  abat¬ 
toirs  for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  other  animals  for  food  and  for  the 
inspection  of  all  these  products,  and  for 
the  regulation  of  places  where  sold,  failed 
of  enactment  by  the  Legislature. 

Senator  Hamilton’s  bill  appropriating 
$4,000  for  the  Agricultural  Station  at 
Geneva,  for  continuing  the  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  grape  culture  in  Cha- 
tauqua  County  is  before  the  Governor,  and 
it  is  thought  will  receive  his  approval. 

Assemblyman  T.  K.  Smith’s  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $200,000  for  the  construction  of 
a  cattle  building  on  the  State  Fair  grounds 


at  Syracuse,  and  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  such  grounds,  is  now  a 
law,  having  received  the  Governor’s  signa¬ 
ture  March  15.  The  cattle  building  will 
afford  more  room  for  the  exhibits  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  will  enable  the  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  a  more  advantageous  dis¬ 
play  of  the  animal  products  of  the  State 
breeding  farms. 

The  closing  days  of  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  of  1912  witnessed  the  assembling  in 
Albany  of  the  largest  number  of  lobbyists 
seen  about  the  capitoi  In  a  number  of 
years.  “Big  business”  was  well  represented 
by  “attorneys,”  while  many  independent 
members  of  the  “Black  Horse  Cavalry" 
gathered,  each  representing,  or  claiming  to, 
some  special  interest. 

Senator  Griffiths  bill  appropriating  $50,- 
O0O  for  the  establishing  of  a  State  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Kenka  College,  Yates 
County,  has  passed  both-  houses  and  gone 
to  the  Governor. 

The  direct  State  tax  this  year  which  is 
expected  to  be  one  mill  on  every  dollar  of 
valuation,  will  net  the  State  eleven  million 
dollars. 

Governor  Dix.  on  the  27th  ult.,  signed 
Assemblyman  Wilson’s  bill  authorizing  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  forest  lands 
by  counties,  towns  and  villages. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  March  21  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  a  potash  deposit  of  apparently  great 
importance  has  been  discovered  at  Borax 
or  Searles  Lake,  in  the  northwestern  cor¬ 
ner  of  San  Bernardino  County,  California. 
According  to  the  information  received,  the 
deposit  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  United 
States  for  the  next  30  years.  The  probable 
importance  of  the  deposit  is  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  potassium  salts  In  soluble 
form  in  a  natural  saturated  brine  and  un¬ 
der  climatic  and  other  conditions  especially 
favorable  to  its  separation  and  recovery 
by  solar  evaporation.  Existing  data  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  brine  satu¬ 
rated  salt  body  is  at  least  60  feet  thick 
and  covers  an  area  of  at  least  11  square 
miles.  Assuming  the  salt  body  to  contain 
£•>  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  brine,  the 
total  amount  of  potassium  oxide  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  4.000,000  short  tons.  This 
estimate  is  believed  to  be  very  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  the  available  tonnage  may  well 
be  expected  to  exceed  10.000.000  tons, 
which  would  supply  the  country  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  of  potash  for 
30  years.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  this 
locality  constitutes  a  very  important  source 
of  potash  in  probably  readily  available 
commercial  form.  Potash  salts  are  used 
m  the  United  States  chiefly  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry.  They  are  also  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  in  certain  kinds  of 
soap,  in  explosive  powders  and  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  industries,  including  the  manufacture 
of  alum,  cyanides,  bleaching  powders,  dye¬ 
stuffs  and  other  chemicals. 

The  demand  for  good  seed  by  New  York 
farmers  this  Spring  is  becoming  very  great. 
The  New  York  Plant  Breeders’  Association 
Is  attempting  to  serve  as  an  agency  to  bring 
into  closer  touch  persons  having  good  seed 
for  sale  and  those  who  wish  to  buy  such 
seed.  The  association  wishes  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  highly  bred  seed  by  seeds¬ 
men  and  farmers  in  New  York  State. 
Growers  of  seed  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Plant  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  list  a  description  of  the 
seed  which  they  have  for  sale.  Methods  of 
breeding  certain  of  our  staple  crops  will 
also  be  gladly  furnished. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  July  1-26,  1912.  Director 
A.  C.  True,  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  will  be  dean  of  the 
school,  and  the  faculty,  as  usual,  will  con 
sist  of  some  of  the  loading  scientific  men 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  American  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  other  Amer¬ 
ican  universities,  and  European  institu¬ 
tions.  Two  lecturers  have  been  secured 
from  England,  Dr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  and  Prof. 
F.  H.  A.  Marshall.  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  The  school  is  open  only 
to  college  graduates  who  want  to  pursue 
advanced  work  in  agriculture. 


Ricker  Manufacturing  Co 


333  N.  Water  St, 

•f  Rochester,  N.Y. 


^T^HE  farmer  who  knows  the  plain  truth  about 
paint  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  either  paint  fakirs 
nor  fake  painters.  He  knows  what  to  ask  for  in 
his  specifications  and  how  to  get  what  he  specifies. 

The  “Handy  Book  on  Painting”  gives  in  con¬ 
cise  and  practical  form  the  plain  facts  about  the 
most  durable  of  all  paint,  made  from 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

When  competent  help  isn’t  handy,  the  farmer  who  under¬ 
stands  paint  can  do  a  pretty  good  job  himself,  especially 
on  the  small  painting,  such  as  fences,  sheds  and  tools. 

Ask  for  Farm  Helps  No.  474  and  if  there  are 
children  in  your  family,  or  your  neighbor's  fam¬ 
ily.  ask  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter’s  Book  lor 
the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(Philadelphia.  John  T.  Lewis  <*  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.) 


It  is  a  double  carrier  and  works  either  way.  It  is  easy  and  simple  to 
operate  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Before  deciding  on 
your  outfit  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
this  unequaled  carrier  and  System.  Also  ask  us  for  information  about 
the  Ricker  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier,  Watering  Basins,  etc.  Address, 


YouWant  a  Hay  Carrier 

EVERYONE  wants  a  Hay  Carrier  who 
hasn’t  his  hay  barn  already  equipped 
— pitching  hay  with  a  fork  is  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  crotch-stick  plow  and 
thrashing  grain  with  a  flail.  If  you  want  a 
carrier  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  the  rest 
of  your  life  and  lift  your  hay  without  mis¬ 
haps  or  break-downs,  investigate  the 


Let  tho  STAR  Litter  Carrier  do  all  the  hard,  dirty  work.  Yon  just 
load  it  at  the  drop — a  push  sends  It  to  the  spreader  or  dump  pile  where 
It  dumps  and  returns  automatically.  The  swinging  boom  type  shown 
herewith,  enables  you  to  damp  litter  at  any  point  In  circle. 


STAR  LITTER  CARRIERS 

/H 


Nothing  complicated— nothing  to  get  out  of  order— 
a  boy  can  do  the  work  of  two  men. 

FREE  PLANS — Send  us  rough  sketch  of  your 
barn  layout — we  will  send  detail  plans  how  to 
make  STAR  litter  and  feed  carriers  pay.  Address 
HUNT-HELM-FERRIS  &  CO. 

3894  Hunt  St.  HARVARD,  ILL. 


STAR^LINE 


24  Mgp/ 


-470 


April  6, 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

CATKINS. 

Of  many  a  flower  of  famous  note 
The  Summer  weaves  her  pall ; 

I  give  my  love  to  one  remote 
And  less  inclined  to  fall : 

The  catkin  in  his  yellow  coat 
And  gray  fur  over  all. 

He  comes  a  champion  unafraid. 

Though  Winter  rule  the  land, 

When  never  a  primrose  lights  the  glade 
Nor  a  violet  scents  the  hand, 

Or  ever  a  cowslip  ball  is  made 
Or  the  Crocus  hollow  scanned. 

He  comes  to  hedgerows  bare  and  black 
And  breaks  them  into  joy ; 

With  a  tuft  of  yellow  atop  the  stack 
For  every  breeze  to  toy ; 

He  carries  a  Winter  coat  on  bis  back 
With  the  merry  heart  of  a  boy ; 

He  goes  before  the  leaves  are  green 
Or  the  cuckoo  loud  in  May  ; 

And  children  love  his  olive  sheen 
Of  silver-suited  gray, 

For  he  is  catkin-soft  for  a  queen, 

And  he  grows  above  their  play. 

When  merry  roses  sway  and  float 
And  beckon  from  the  wall. 

And  breezes  bend  the  lily’s  throat 
And  hollyhocks  grow  tall — 

I  mind  me  of  the  yellow  coat 
With  gray  fur  over  all ! 

— The  London  Spectator. 

* 

Those  who  find  rhubarb  alone  too 
tart  for  their  taste  may  stew  prunes 
with  it.  Soak  the  prunes  and  stew 
gently  in  very  little  water,  cooking  the 
rhubarb  separately  with  sugar ;  then 
put  the  two  together  and  heat,  but  do 
not  cook  so  as  to  boil  the  prunes  to 
rags ;  serve  like  other  rhubarb  sauce. 
A  few  figs  cut  up  and  stewed  with  the 
rhubarb  will  also  give  a  pleasant  flavor. 

* 

Many  of  the  Spring  hats  are  notice¬ 
able  for  the  simplicity  of  their  trim¬ 
ming — nothing  more  than  some  little 
upright  cockade  or  monture  standing 
erect  in  front.  A  favorite  model  in  the 
first  straw  hats  is  a  derby  shape  with  a 
round  crown  and  straight  brim,  the 
trimming  being  merely  a  stiff  made 
feather  directly  in  front.  There  are  also 
a  good  many  rather  large,  flat-crowned 
shapes.  Bright  cerise  is  a  favorite 
color,  both  for  entire  hats  and  for  trim¬ 
mings. 

* 

The.  Melbourne  (Australia),  Aus¬ 
tralasian  says  that  the  frugal  methods 
of  a  well-conducted  poultry  farm  were 
rather  puzzling  to  the  city  man.  He 
noticed  that  all  the  egg-shells  from 
kitchen  and  breakfast  table  were  saved, 
and,  having  been  crushed  up,  were 
mixed  with  the  fowls’  food.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  lime,  shell- 
grit,  and  all  that  sort  of  Leghorn  detail, 
it  struck  him  as  a  particularly  cute  idea 
•‘By  Jove,”  he  said,  “that  is  not  a  bad 
notion.  You  keep  giving  them  back 
their  own  shells,  and  they’ve  got  to  fill 
’em  again.” 

* 

We  hear  frequently  of  egg-stealing 
dogs,  but  a  feline  egg  thief  is  more  un¬ 
usual.  A  correspondent  of  “Our  Dumb 
Animals”  tells  about  her  pet,  a  fat,  lazy, 
good-natured  cat  witn  a  fondness  for 
eggs.  Sir  Tom  was  detected  in  the 
kitchen  recently  on  a  table  watching  an 
unopened  bag  of  eggs.  “Stepping  back 
noiselessly,”  writes  the  owner,  “we  saw 
him  cautiously  tear  the  bag  with  his 
teeth  and  claws,  stopping  every  little  bit 
to  listen.  Finally  the  opening  was  large 
enough  for  him  to  get  out  an  egg  by 
gentle  little  pats.  He  held  the  egg  in 
his  mouth,  jumped  to  the  floor,  rolled 
his  prize  about  gently  until  he  got  it 
into  position,  and  then  bumped  it  against 
the  table  leg  until  it  broke.  Then  he 
enjoyed  his  feast.” 

* 

With  the  present  smooth  close-fitting 
skirts,  the  underskirt  must  be  fitted  as 
carefully  as  the  dress,  and  it  should  not 
be  gathered  up  with  a  draw-string,  but 
closed  with  flat  buttons  or  snap 
fasteners.  If  one  has  soims  good  white 
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cambric  petticoats  of  old-fashioned 
widths,  it  will  pay  to  make  them  nar¬ 
rower.  One  can  take  enough  out  of  a 
full  embroidered  flounce  to  make  a 
corset  cover  and  thus  make  of  the  skirt 
a  one-piece  combination.  One  ingenious 
economy  was  to  take  a  breadth  out  of 
a  rather  full  China  silk  princess  slip, 
the  waist  part  being  worn  through,  and 
make  a  new  waist  from  the  material  re¬ 
moved.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fashionable  outline, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  these 
lightweight  skirts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
economy  of  material.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  a  pleated  23-gore  skirt  of  five  or 
six  years  back  with  a  trim  light  two 
or  four-gored  pattern  of  to-day,  we  feel 
that  we  are  progressing  towards  san¬ 
ity — and  yet  our  critics  are  not  happy! 
At  present  we  are  threatened  with  pan¬ 
niers  and  draped  effects,  probably  out 
of  deference  to  the  weavers  who  com¬ 
plain  that  scant  patterns  are  ruining 
their  trade.  _ _ 

“Charity  Sweetheart.” 

Regarding  our  old  and  valued  friend 
and  contributor,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack, 
her  daughter  writes: 

“Will  you  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
that  ‘Charity  Sweetheart’  went  into  the 
other  world  while  in  the  midst  of  life 
here,  without  a  moment  of  pain  or  a 
sigh  scarcely,  and  while  planning  work 
for  the  coming  Summer.  She  passed 
away  February  15.  She  enjoyed  so 
much  some  of  the  letters  that  came  to 
her  from  readers;  and  was  talking  of 
her  next  article  the  afternoon  she  went. 
She  had  been  connected  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  30  odd  years.” 

The  following  words  of  appreciation 
come  from  readers: 

Having  been  for  many  years  a  reader 
of  “Woman  and  the  Home”  and 
“Charity  Sweetheart’s”  letters,  I  learned 
to  look  for  them.  Of  late  I  missed 
them  and  wondered.  It  was  with  al¬ 
most  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  read 
of  her  death.  M.  B.  w. 

Michigan. 

Mother  and  I  were  both  so  sorry  that 
dear,  helpful  “Charity  Sweetheart”  was 
gone.  We  shall  miss  her  so  much,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  household  has  cause  to 
mourn  so  illustrious  a  member.  I  fancy 
that  1  feel  much  as  Grand  Army  men 
do  when  one  of  the  old  guard  drops 
out.  What  a  weary  void  her  going  must 
leave  in  the  home  where  she  meant  so 
much !  A.  m.  T. 

Connecticut. 


Keeping  Preserves  and  Jellies. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the 
best  way  to  take  care  of  preserves,  jellies, 
jams,  marmalade,  etc.,  during  the  hot 
weather?  What  is  the  best  temperature  to 
keep  them  in,  and  is  it  possible  to  improve 
upon  a  good  dry  cellar?  H.  a.  a. 

Any  place  that  is  cool,  dark  and  dry 
is  desirable  for  keeping  preserves,  etc. 
Our  own  practice  is  to  keep  them  in  a 
dry  cellar.  Dampness  is  decidedly 
harmful ;  so  is  a  fluctuating  temperature. 
Light  has  a  tendency  to  bleach  the 
color  of  some  canned  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries  and  -raspberries,  so  we 
would  either  wrap  in  paper  or  keep  the 
jars  in  covered  boxes.  The  ideal  place 
of  keeping  these  things  is  a  ventilated 
dark  closet  in  the  cellar,  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  frost,  but  a  generally  even 
temperature. _ _ 

Cooking  Tongues  and  Sounds. 

Can  you  tell .  us  how  to  prepare  for  the 
table  “tongues  and  sounds?’’  I  believe  these 
are  tongues  and  brains  of  cod.  Some  of 
our  New  England  friends,  especially  those 
of  Cape  Cod,  can  probably  tell  us.  They 
are  put  up  in  a  “kit”  like  salt  herring. 

j.  l.  p. 

The  following  recipe  for  tongues  and 
sounds  comes  from  “down  East” :  Soak 
in  warm  water  for  several  hours  to 
freshen  them,  and  scrape  to  remove 
skin.  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  beat 


slowly  in  water.  Prepare  a  white  sauce, 
drain  the  tongues  and  sounds,  put  on 
toast,  and  pour  the  white  sauce  over 
them ;  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Some  cooks  heat  in  milk,  and  then 
thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  prepare  as  before  and 
put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover  with  white 
sauce,  scatter  bread  crumbs  over  the 
top,  and  bake  until  brown. 

Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

I  noticed  in  T  he  R.  N.-Y.  some  time 
last  year  a  recipe  for  keeping  cider 
sweet.  It  may  be  a  good  one,  although 
I  have  never  tried  it,  but  give  my 
method,  which  I  have  tried  and  proved 
very  successfully.  Melt  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  in  a  pan  on  a  stove,  take  a  muslin 
cloth,  dip  it  in  the  melted  sulphur  and 
make  a  wick.  Split  a  stick  and  place 
cloth  match  in  the  split.  As  soon  as  the 
cider  is  made  see  that  your  container  is 
perfectly  clean ;  have  everything  in 
readiness,  turn  barrel  or  container  with 
the  bunghole  down,  light  the  cloth 
match,  stick  it  in  the  bung  hole  and  let 
it  remain  till  the  fumes  begin  to  come 
out.  Turn  the  barrel  up,  do  not  let  the 
fumes  out.  Place  funnel  in  the  hole, 
keep  a  cloth  tight  around  the  outside  of 
the  funnel,  keep  the  funnel  full  of  cider, 
and  let  the  air  come  up  through  the 
cider  in  the  funnel.  When  you  are 
through  close  up  the  barrel  airtight  and 
leave  it  alone  for  at  least  three  days 
before  drawing  any  out.  Keep  the  cider 
in  a  cellar  if  possible.  I  wish  some  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  family  would  try  this  and 
report  results  to  the  paper. 

J.  L.  THORNTON. 

Warfare  Against  Moths. 

I  want  to  tell  “Distracted”  what  keeps 
me  free  from  moths.  In  the  Spring,  I 
open  all  the  closets,  drawers  and  boxes 
in  a  room ;  unfold  any  woollen  articles 
which  may  have  been  folded.  Then  I 
place  a  small  tin  pieplate  on  a  brick  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  put  on  it 
a  sulphur  candle  which  can  be  bought 
for  five  cents  at  the  druggists.  After 
closing  tight  the  windows,  and  stopping 
the  keyhole,  I  light  the  sulphur  and 
leave  the  room.  By  the  end  of  24  hours 
you  can  enter  the  room  and  ventilate.  I 
have  also  used  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  carbon  bisulphide.  Then  in  the 
Spring,  when  I  put  away  the  woollen 
clothes,  each  suit  goes  into  a  moth-proof 
calico  bag  and  hangs  in  the  garret  or 
store-room ;  and  each  woollen  article  is 
folded  in  an  old  sheet  or  bit  of  old  mus¬ 
lin.  In  this  way  1  am  very  rarely 
troubled  with  moth-eaten  garments  and 
am.  free  from  the  awful  odor  of  moth 
balls,  which  do  no  good  anyway.  Kero¬ 
sene  or  gasoline  put  along  the  crack  of 
the  floor  at  the  mopboard  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  oil  can,  will  kill  any  stray  eggs 
there.  mrs.  w.  h.  h. 


Egg  Soup. — This  is  very  nourishing, 
and  will  be  found  excellent  for  children 
or  convalescents,  where  nourishing  food 
is  needed.  Put  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
rice  in  a  quart  of  good  stock  and  let 
simmer  slowly  for  half  hour.  Pres* 
through  a  sieve  and  return  to  kettle; 
add  half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  saltspoon 
of  pepper.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
add  a  little  of  the  hot  soup,  and  then 
put  the  mixture  in  the  kettle.  Stir  for 
few  minutes,  but  do  not  boil.  Serve 
with  squares  of  toasted  bread. 


CANNING 


Home 

Outfits 


Steam  Pres¬ 
sure  Boilers 

for  canning  fruits  of 
all  kinds — corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  pump¬ 
kins,  tomatoes,/ 
fish,  pork  and  beans, L_ 
etc.  Small  size  fits*^/ 
on  cook  stove  like  an  ordinary  kettle.  Factory 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering  outfit,  lifting 
crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes  if  you  have 
the  right  apparatus.  Our  booklet 
"SECRETS  OF  THE  CANNING  BUSINESS” 
tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  gro- 
Orchdrdists  and  vegetable  gardeners 
make  from  $500  to 
$1000  yearly  from  fruit 
and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to 
waste.  Write  now. 
Wholesale  Prices 
to  Farmer  Agents 
and  Dealers 

Northwestern  Steel 
&  Ironworks 

"3$31i  118  SPRING  STREET 
I  r  ■  ;  EAU  CLAIRE.  WIS. 


eery  bi 


For  the  Farm 

I  Shop  or  suburban  home/ 

I  Turn  a  switch  and  flood  , 

I  your  premiseswith  brilliant 
j  electric  light  Complete 
I  outfits  in  eluding  engine,. dynamo, 
I  switchboard,  storage  batteries, 
I  etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
I  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap- 
I  er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
1  and  safer  than  any  other  light. 

|  W  rite  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  EtECTRICAL 
.  MFG.  COMPANY 
123/  St.  Clair  St.,  Dayton,  O. 
l  Largest  Mfrs.  of  Ignition  ' 

I  and  Lit  ’ 


ighting  Apparatus 

llusii  ’ 
tho 


Exclusively  "in 
>U.S. 


LIGHT  FOR  YOU 


No  smoke,  no  dirt,  no  amen, 
no  deadly  carbide,  no  tearing  up 
of  walla  or  floors.  Complete  gM 
plants  that  you  can  Install  In  an 
hour ‘s  time.  500  styles  to  select 
from.  Costa  cent  an  hour  fos 
400  candle-power.  Write  foi 
catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 


American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  164  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Mi*. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate— give8  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parte  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention — can’tgetoutof order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDR ATTLIC ENGINE 00 
P.O.Box  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  COAT  THAT  KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

$3.-  Everywhere. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 

TOWER  CANADIAN  LIMITED.  TORONTO 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia’s  Representative 
Store,  will  send  free  a  copy  of  their  Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Catalogue  to  any  address. 


Thousands  of  good  merchants  all  over  the  country  sell  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  Suits,  Coats,  Skirts,  Linens,  Upholstery  Material,  Underwear, 
Hosiery,  and  Dress  Fabrics.  We  prefer  that  you  buy  of  your  local  dealer 
if  he  carries  our  goods — and  he  should  if  he  handles  merchandise  of  quality 
and  distinction. 


For  the  Catalogue,  address  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  writing,  please  mention  this  paper 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7142,  tucked 
blouse  or  shirt  waist,  34  to  44  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  224 
vards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
Fa  yard  of  ruffing,  3  yards  of  edging. 
7148,  fancy  tucked  blouse,  34  to  40 
bust,  with  high  or  low  neck,  with  or 
without  undersleeves.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  124  yard  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  with  24  yard  all- 
over  lace  27  inches  wide  for  yoke  and 
cuffs,  24  yard  18  inches  wide  for  collar 
and  undersleeves,  24  yard  plaiting. 
7212,  semi-princess  gown,  34  to  44  bust. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
8 y2  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 


with  V/2  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar 
and  frills  to  make  as  shown.  7182, 
three-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist,  with 
straight  band  at  lower  edge  with  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  3^4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  with  J4  yard  21 
inches  wide  for  panels.  7138,  four- 
gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist,  with  or  with¬ 
out  panels,  with  high  or  natural  waist 
line.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  434  yards  of  material  27  or  36 
inches  wide  when  material  has  figure  or 
nap,  3j4  yards  36  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  or  nap,  1%  yard 
of  material  any  width  for  panels. 

The  second  picture  includes  6731 
men’s  jumper  coat  or  blouse,  36  to  46 
breast,  with  or  without  band  at  lower 
edge,  with  rolled-over  or  standing  col¬ 
lar,  or  with  *collarless  neck.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  324  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  6861,  men’s 
house  coat,  34  to  44  breast.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  4J4  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  with  7  yards 
of  cord  for  trimming.  5739,  men’s  pa¬ 


jamas,  34  to  44  breast.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  5  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  6867,  men’s  lounging 
or  bath  robe,  34  to  46  breast.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  7  yards  of 
material  27  inches  wide,  3  yards  of  cord 
for  trimming.  6203,  men’s  nightshirt, 
34  to  44  breast.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  4J4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 


A  Backward-Spring  Reflection. 

They  used  to  make  disparaging  re¬ 
marks  at  home  about  my  erring  sense 
of  what  was  proper  and  befitting  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions.  It  was  when  Winter, 
cold  and  white,  held  us  in  his  tightest 
grasp  that  it  pleased  me  to  declaim— 
with  telling  effect: 

“I  hear  the  wild  bee  wind  his  horn. 

The  bird  swings  on  the  ripened  wheat. 
The  long  green  lances  of  the  corn 
Are  tilting  in  the  winds  of  morn, 

The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat.” 

The  words  came  whimsically  to  my 
mind  again  the  other  day,  accompany¬ 
ing  the  first  stirrings  of  early  Spring 
ambition.  Here  it  is  March  and  only 
a  few  degrees  above  zero  yet!  Nothing 
outside  but  shivery  Winter  days  with 
a  look  and  feel  about  them  as  of  their 
having  outlived  all  usefulness — no  stir 
of  sap,  no  note  of  bird,  no  fresh  pro¬ 
phetic  smell  in  the  air — absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  in  all  this  worn-out  Winter  land¬ 
scape  to  encourage  such  apparently  in¬ 
appropriate  things  as  house-cleaning  and 
gardening  aspirations,  yet  here  they  are, 
strong  and  not  to  be  ignored. 

Our  Grange  is  going  to  discuss  among 
other  topics  next  week,  “The  Joys  and 
Sorrows  of  House-cleaning.”  Those 
who  are  in  fortunate  possession  of  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners  will  not  be  the  only  ones 
to  speak  on  the  side  of  the  joys  either. 
I  wonder  what  happy  surprise  will  mark 
this  year’s  attempts  to  do  much  with 
little,  in  the  line  of  improvements.  Last 
year  it  was  the  kitchen  windows.  They 
had  been  an  eyesore  for  a  long  time, 
with  their  dilapidated  sashes  and  their 
small  panes  of  cracked,  poor  and  paint- 
bedaubed  glass.  A  screen  about  a  foot 
high  had  been  nailed  across  the  bottom 
of  one  of  them.  The  other  one,  appar¬ 
ently,  had  never  been  opened.  For  two 
years  we  had  endured  them,  the  first 
year  because  of  the  many  and  pressing 
demands  incident  to  our  beginning  life 
upon  an  old  and  worn-out  farm,  the 
second  year  because  of  the  equally  press¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  first  baby.  But  the 
next  Summer — ah,  then,  how  joyfully 
and  purposefully  did  I  assault  those 
windows !  The  little  old  screen  was 
knocked  off,  the  sashes  torn  from  their 
ancient  stronghold.  Now  began  the  sur¬ 
prise,  for  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  sud¬ 
den  inpouring  of  the  glad,  bright  day 
into  my  heretofore  somewhat  gloomy 
kitchen.  With  a  long  breath  of  delight¬ 
ed  appreciation,  I  noted  the  effect, 
wished  I  could  keep  it,  and  then  to 
work  again !  I  tacked  wire  screening 
over  the  outside  of  both  casings,  and 
having  washed  the  windows,  left  them 
leaning  against  the  wall  for  awhile, 
loath  to  shut  myself  in  again.  No  need 
to  do  so  until  night — I  would  enjoy  the 
openness  and  airiness  the  rest  of  the 
day— -and  the  master  of  the  house  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  it  as  I 
did,  too. 

But  not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  were 
they  put  in  place,  and  after  awhile  they 
were  carried  off  to  a  safe  retreat — not 
far  off,  of  course,  and  in  careful  order, 
so  that  they  could  be  quickly  put  in 
place  in  an  emergency — and  only  once 
in  all  that  Summer  and  until  days  grew 
cold  in  the  Fall  were  they  brought  forth 
and  restored  to  their  rightful  function. 
There  were  some  rains  from  the  north, 
to  be  sure,  that  wet  my  floor  and  win¬ 
dow-sills,  but  there  was  nothing  on 
floor  or  window-sill  to  be  injured  by 
wetting,  and  what  hours  were  those 
now — the  ones  that  had  to  be  spent  in 
the  kitchen !  Was  I  really  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  or  was  I  out  yonder 

“with  the  riotous  weft  and  yield 
Of  a  royal  will  and  a  fortunate  day  and 
the  swing  of  a  lavish  hand?” 

It  seemed  as  though  outdoors  had  come 
in  to  me,  flower-garden,  far  view  across 
the  fields,  and  all. 

Several  of  these  Winter  evenings  we 
have  surrounded  ourselves  with  seed 
catalogues,  holding  deep  and  earnest 
consultation  over  them,  and  it  is  our 
garden  of  the  future,  rather  than  of  the 
past,  that  we  are  seeing  now.  However, 
I  like  to  point  out  to  any  audience  that 
I  can  gather,  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  our  back  yard  for  the  last  two  Sum¬ 
mers.  The  garden  was  not  fenced  in, 
but  I  transplanted  Summer  flowering 
Cosmos — some  one  had  given  me  a 
packet  of  mixed  pink  and  white — so  that 
it  made  a  low  hedge,  becoming  finally 
about  three  feet  high,  around  all  four 
sides  and  bordering  a  path  down  the 
middle.  If  I  could  only  make  you  see 
it  after  it  began  to  bloom  ’  Even  be¬ 
fore  it  bloomed  it  was  very  pretty  with 
its  feathery  foliage.  The  good  points 
of  the  Summer-flowering  Cosmos  are 
many.  It  begins  to  bloom  early  in  the 
Summer  and  continues  profusely  until 
frost.  It  is  very  easily  transplanted 


and  will  grow  well  through  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  without  water,  and  with  almost  no 
care.  It  sows  itself  and  comes  up  the 
second  year  most  lavishly — indeed,  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions  I  can  see  that  this 
might  become  a  nuisance.  One  other 
caution  should  be  given.  Ours  showed  i 
a  disposition  the  second  year  to  revert 
to  the  original  type,  beginning  to  bloom 
later,  growing  taller  and  woodier,  and 
branching  in  a  disturbing  fashion.  For 
this  reason  I  should  prefer  to  start 
with  new  seed  at  least  every  third  year. 
The  flowers  are  as  beautiful  in  the 
house  as  they  are  in  masses  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  is  saying  much.  Cut  them 
with  long  stems  and  put  them,  like 
others  of  their  kind,  loosely,  and  not 
too  many  together,  in  tall  vases. 

The  garden  is  to  be  fenced  in  this 
Summer  and  planted  with  a  first  install¬ 
ment  of  hardy  perennials,  according  to 
a  long-cherished  plan,  the  fulfillment  of 
which  we  hope  may  be  a  delight  to  gen- ' 
erations  yet  to  come.  In  the  new  order 
of  things  the  Summer-flowering  Cosmos 
will  probably  not  be  especially  prom¬ 
inent,  but  we  shall  never  forget  those 
masses  of  delicate  pink  and  white,  and 
how  often  in  that  direction  we  turned 
tired  eyes  and  minds  from  kitchen  win¬ 
dow  or  back  porch  or  path  leading  to 
the  barn  and  fields,  and  found  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  needful  refreshment.  H.  b.  t. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Made  from  t3xe 
belt  Rubber  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  World 


The 

OST 


(Beacon  Falls  Brand) 

you  had  rubber 
boots  made  to  order, 
you  couldn’t  have 
them  made  better  than 
the  CENT  UIl  Y  BOOT. 
It  is  made  of  the  best 
rubber  produced.  The 
Vamp  ia  made  extra 
strong.  To  prevent 
cracking  at  ankle 
an  extra  puro 
gum,  no-crack 
ankle  rein¬ 
forcement  is 
used. 


IT  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


because  best— best  in  material,  best  la  workmanship, 
and  best  for  wear.  Those  facts  are  also  true  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Beacon  Fails  lino.  When  you  want  a  high  grado 
satisfactory  ruljber  boot  or  shoo,  insist  that  you  bo 
shown  goods  bearing  the  Cross.  It  insures  you  quality 
and  service.  If  you  can’t  secure  Century  Boots  from 
your  dealer,  write  us.  Sondhisnamo.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


Tomato  Bisque. — Heat  one-half  can 
of  tomatoes  and  run  through  a  sieve  to 
remove  pulp  and  seeds.  Boil  one  quart 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Rub  together 
one  tablespoon  of  butter  and  one  of 
flour  and  add  to  boiling  milk.  Season 
the  tomato  liquid  with  two  scant  tea¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  onion  extract,  and  a 
shake  of  white  pepper.  Pour  this  into 
the  boiling  milk  and  beat  all  with  an 
egg-beater.  This  will  be  delicious  if 
directions  are  followed  closely,  and  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  method  of 
using  soda  in  tomato  soup. 


T  Y00R  IDEAS 

$9,000  Offered  for  Certain  Inventions 
Boon  "How  to  Oh'nin  a  Patent"  and 
“What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  Bale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  Id  Tears 

900  P.  Street.  Washington,  D,  C. 


Rpoc  nn  tkp  Form  “Gleanings  in  Beo 

oees  on  me  r  arm  culture”  win  help 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Boe 
keeping.  Six  months'  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


The  Pony  Express 

A  Pioneer  of  the  Bell  System 


pTFTY  years  ago  the  Pony 
*  Express  became  the  most 
efficient  messenger  service 
ever  known. 

Pony  riders  carried  mes¬ 
sages  from  Missouri  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  across  mountains  and 
deserts,  through  blizzards  and 
sand  storms,  constantly  in 
danger  of  attack  by  hostile 
Indians. 

Fresh  horses  were  supplied 
at  short  intervals,  and  the 
messages,  relayed  from  rider 
to  rider,  were  delivered  in  the 
record-breaking  time  of  seven 
and  one-half  days. 

Railroad  and  telegraph  took 


the  place  of  the  Pony  Express, 
carrying  messages  across  this 
western  territory.  Today  the 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  done  more,  for 
they  have  bound  together 
ranch  and  mine  and  camp 
and  village. 

This  network  of  telephone 
lines,  following  the  trails  of  the 
Indians,  connects  with  the 
telegraph  to  carry  messages 
throughout  the  world. 

By  means  of  Universal  Bell 
Service  the  most  remote  settler 
is  no  longer  isolated,  but  has 
become  a  constantly  informed 
citizen  of  the  American  Com¬ 
monwealth. 


American  Telephone  and Tece graph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  V. 

The  Pig’s  Care. — Should  the  weatner 
be  pleasant  the  pigs  should  get  out  of 
doors  in  the  sun  before  they  are  two 
days  old.  Should  it  be  cool  weather, 
put  cut  straw  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
building.  It  may  be  necessary  in  cold 
weather  to  keep  the  pigs  in  the  house 
till  they  are  over  a  week  old.  In  such 
cases,  go  into  the  house  and  drive  the 
little  fellows  around  several  times  a 
day.  After  they  once  learn  what  the 
door  is  for,  one  will  see  them  running 
as  hard  as  they  can  on  the  coldest  days 
from  one  end  of  the  lot  to  the  other 
and  back  into  the  house.  A  hog  is  half 
made  when  past  the  weaning  period, 
without  a  stunt  or  a  kink  in  its  growth. 
Every  check  or  halt  in  its  prosperity 
through  its  first  two  months  is  more 
expensive  than  at  any  later  period.  Too 
much  rich,  feverish  milk  of  the  dam, 
causing  thumps  or  other  ailment,  may 
leave  harmful  results,  perhaps  as  much 
so  as  scant  feeding  or  other  neglect  of 
the  sow.  More  injury  may  be  done  to  a 
pig’s  growth  in  two  or  three  days  than 
can  be  repaired  in  a  month,  even  if  he 
is  made  the  subject  of  special  care, 


A  PORTABLE  HOG  HOUSE. 


which  where  many  are  raised,  is  not  the 
rule,  nor  easily  practical.  “Good  luck” 
with  pigs  calls  for  attention,  and  that 
not  occasional,  but  frequent  and  regu¬ 


a  little,  skim-milk  in  it,  when  the  pigs 
show  signs  of  inquisitiveness  about  their 
mother’s  trough.  Under  this  fence  the 
pigs  will  learn  to  run  for  their  meals, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  old  hog. 
If  you  have  no  skim-milk,  blood  flour  is 
good  when  added  to  white  or  brown 
middlings.  Feed  blood  flour  to  young  or 
unthrifty  pigs  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  per  day  and  upwards,  depend¬ 
ing  on  size  and  age.  This  plan  of  feed¬ 
ing  will  make  weaning  a  very  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  Take  one  pig  away  at  a  time.  In 
case  it  is  a  large  litter,  two  pigs  may 
be  taken  away  each  day  until  four  re¬ 
main,  and  then  take  only  one  away  each 
day.  Following  their  weaning  the  pro¬ 
per  policy  is  to  feed  the  pigs  for 
growth  rather  than  fat.  Yet  if  at  the 
age  of  eight  weeks  they  are  not  plump 
and  sleek  it  is  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  some  of  the  conditions  have  been 
unfavorable.  They  should  be  thrifty, 
have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  exercise, 
which  are  useful  preventives  of  thumps 
and  scours. 

Dry,  Warm  Quarters. — It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  for  swine,  as  for  all 
other  stock,  warmth  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  equivalent  to  food,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  comfortable  surroundings  have  a 
money  value,  the  protected  animals  not 
only  requiring  less  food,  but  growing 
faster  than  their  less  favored  relatives. 
A  dry,  warm  sleeping  place  means  some¬ 
thing  more  than  much  bedding.  If  too 
much  bedding  is  provided  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  allow  it  to  remain  longer 
in  use  than  a  smaller  quantity  would 
be,  and  it  becomes  damp  and  filthy.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  bedding,  changed 
so  that  the  bed  is  always  dry  and  de¬ 
cently  clean,  is  far  better  than  a  large 
quantity.  Damp  beds  and  pens  are  not 
only  a  tax  upon  the  vitality  of  the  pigs, 
but  on  the  feed  bin,  and  afford  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  disease  germs  mul¬ 
tiply.  The  preventive  is  abundant  sun¬ 
shine.  One  writer  has  said  that  swine 
breeders  spend  enough  money  for  dis¬ 
infectant  and  cholera  cures  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  likely 
the  men  who  are  spending  the  most  for 
loud-smelling  disinfectants  are  the  ones 
who  fail  to  appreciate  nature’s  best  gift 
to  man,  sunshine.  It  is  a  source  of  life 
to  vegetable  and  animal.  Sunshine  cheers 
and  warms.  It  is  essential  to  life  and 
health.  It  has  a  wonderful  power  to 
destroy  germs.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  disinfectants  are  of  no  value.  They 
are.;  they  kill  lice  and  remove  scurf. 
Disinfectants  can  be  forced  into  cracks 
to  kill  lice,  something  sunshine  will 
not  do.  R.  L.  FAUX. 


lar.  Further,  it  means  that  when  the 
rain  pours  down  at  night  and  high 
winds  are  up,  sometimes  you  will  have 
to  get  out  and  dig  ditches  to  keep  water 
out  of  the  houses.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  buildings  stand  on  a  side 
hill.  But  after  all  the  side  hill  is  best. 

Weaning  the  Pigs. — From  the  first 
week  after  farrowing  until  weaning 
time  the  sow  will  be  little  else  than  a 
milk  machine,  and  to  be  a  high-power 
machine  in  perfect  operation  she  must 
have  proper  care.  Pigs  that  have  plenty 
of  other  feed  with  the  milk  of  a  well- 
fed  sow  for  eight  weeks  will  ordinarily 
have  much  the  start  of  those  weaned  at 
five  or  six  weeks,  no  matter  how  much 
food  and  attention  the  earlier  weaned 
pigs  may  have  had.  At  eight  or  nine 
weeks  old  most  pigs  are,  or  rather 
should  be,  fit  to  take  away  from  the 
sow;  some  litters  are  individually  older 
at  seven  weeks  than  others  at  10,  and 
better  fitted  for  weaning.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  wean  when  five  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  in  other  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  pigs  are  10 
weeks  or  even  older.  Breeders  who 
wean  at  early  ages  generally  do  so  in 
order  to  raise  more  profitably  two  litters 
a  year.  However,  the  pigs  can  be 
weaned  at  eight  weeks  old  and  two  lit¬ 
ters  raised  every  year.  Provided  with 
and  taught  to  eat  suitable  feed  some 
weeks  beforehand  pigs  are  not  so  no- 
ticably  checked  in  their  growth  by 
weaning,  but  those  who  have  been  de¬ 
pendent  mainly  upon  the  mother’s  milk, 
when  abruptly  taken  from  it,  frequently 
seem  to  have  their  growth  partially  sus¬ 
pended  for  weeks.  It  has  been  our  plan 
to  nail  boards  across  the  corner  of  the 
sow’s  lot,  just  high  enough  so  the  little 
fellows  can  run  under  it.  Or  at  a  con¬ 
venient  place  along  the  front  of  the  lot 
set  a  post  five  feet  from  the  fence  and 
equally  distant  from  two  posts  already  set 
on  the  front  line.  To  these  posts  nail 
boards  eight  to  10  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  will  make  a  triangle,  with 
the  original  fence  as  its  base.  Place  a 
small  trough  in  this  triangular  lot  with 


Absolutely  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  dairy 
mean  money  saved  and 
made. 

Before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  milk  can  it  will 
pay  you  to  examine  the 
sanitary,  durable 


Milk  Cans 


Every  inside  seam  is  smoothly  sold¬ 
ered,  tinned  and  retinned.  As  easily 
washed  as  a  glass  tumbler. 

Sturges  material  and  workmanship  is 
of  the  highest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Sturges 
cans,  write  us  about  it  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  60  i 

When  ordering  you  can  save  freight 
by  specifying  shipment  from  our  ware¬ 
house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  New  York  Cit} 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co.» 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Get  the 
Dairy 
Dollars 


— 


V 


.  FOSTER  STEEL  . . . 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
In  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  j  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
006  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  X.  Y  , 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
liaundry  Stoves.  Water  anti 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  {3T Sena  | 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J. 
D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.  j 


E.  A  .Vender- 
vort’B,  Sidney, 
N.Y.,  prize¬ 
winning  cowa. 
L  Raised  onSchu- 
imacher  Cali 
jMeal. 


Are  Raised  on  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 

^What  better  evidence  could  you  ask  that 
it  is  the  best  feed  for  your  calves?  Costs 

very  little;  is  much  cheaper  than  milk;  produces 
great  results.  Experts  at  State  Agriculture  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  the  world's  greatest  dairymen  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorse  it.  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

Stevens  Brothers  Company,  Liverpool,  NewYork, owners  and  breed¬ 
ers  World’s  Champion  senior  two-year-old  and  senior  three-year-old 
heifers  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL. 

Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  Lacona,  New  York,  owners  and  breeders  world’s 
champion  junior  two-year-old,raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL, 

Langwater  Farms,  North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  home  of  Dolly  Dimple, 
the  world’s  greatest  record-breaking  Guernsey  cow. 

Blue  Label  Dairy  Farm,  Winslow,  Ill.,  home  of  Colantha  de  Kol 
Pietertje,  grandson  of  world’s  champion  cow,  raised  on  SCHUMACHER 
- EAL. 


CALF  ME/ 


A.  W.  Hillis  &  Sons,  South  Worcester,  NewYork.  winner  92 :  first  prizes  in 
[  10  shows  last  year,  with  calves  raised  on  SCHUMACHER  CALI  MEAL. 

SCHUMACHER  CALF  MEAL 

contains  the  essential  elements  to  produce  bone, 

L  tissue,  strong  constitutions,  large  frames  and  healthy 
‘  growth.  Give  your  calves  the  right  start  by  using  Schu¬ 
macher  Calf  Meal  and  develop  them  into  record-break¬ 
ing,  profit-producing  stock.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
If  he  does  not  have  it. write  us.  Accept  no  substitutes, 

THE  QUAKER  OATS.  COMPANY 

Chicago 


New  York  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin 
No.  304 

"SCHUMACHER  CALF 
MEAL  seems  to  be  the  best 
substitute  for  skimmed  milk 
on  the  market  today.” 

Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

Professor  J.  B.  Lindsay,  in 
a  lecture  stated : 

"  Experimented  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  calf  meals  and  even 
one  of  ray  own  mixture,  but 
none  of  them  gave  as  good 
results  as  SC  ' 

CALF  MEAL.’ 

Maryland  Agricultural 
College 

"  Schumacher  Calf  Meal 
has  given  us  very  good  satis¬ 
faction." 

North  Carolina  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

"The  results  of  feeding 
Schumacher  Calf  Meal  were 
very  satisfactory.” 


BLOOD 

TONICS 

flfiu  K 


Full 
Milk 
Pails 

_ 

Keep  Your  Animals 
In  Proper  Condition 

The  only  way  you  can  save  feed  and 
increase  the  producing  powers  of 
your  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  Is 
by  perfecting  their  digestion  and 
purifying  their  blood.  Don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  using  an  old  style  “All-in. 
One’’  conditioner.  Use 

Fairfield’s  ?on°ta> 

an  individual  preparation  for  each  kind 
of  animal.  Blood  Tonic  for  horses  only. 
Milk  Producer  for  cattle  only.  Egg 
Producer  for  Poultry  only.  Blood  Tonio 
for  hogs  only.  Each  preparation  is 
scientillcally  compounded  to 
meet  the  individual  require¬ 
ments  of  each  kind  of  animal. 
These  $1.00  Books  FREE.  Thein- 
formatlon  contained  In  these 
books  is  valuable  to 
-.every  farmer— FREE  If 
[/ you  send  name  of  dealer. 

FAIRFIELD  MFG.  CO. 


605  S.  Delaware  Ave. 


Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 


I  Dealers  write 
| — good  prop¬ 
osition — 
easy  sales 


IMDIGESTIOH 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  all 
other  diseases  combined. 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

NFWTHAPQ  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
11 L  It  I  Uli  0  tion  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heaves 
It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier.  Expels  Worms.  GRAWD  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years"  sale.  50c  and  $1.00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepa;  ’. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O 


Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearing  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
long  staple — and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine. 

all  complete,  including 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celeb  rated 
Stewart  Quality  is 


Only 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer,  or 
send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.O.  D. 
for  balance 
Money  and 
transportation 
charges  back  if 
not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


INE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  T 1  ssues. 

Vlllkj  r,, - -  I _  £3 _  ’  1 


Curbs,  Killed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Braise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  dolly  *  '  " 


Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F. YOUNG,  P.U.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


FUMA 


((  P*l  I  Ifi  B  k  i  1 1  s  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  m  m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  in  condition.  Don’t  lose  tho  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel.  Sold 
by  dealers,  money  back  if  it  fails.  Gray  horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Sample 
and  valuable  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO^  Box  2820 .  Old  Town.  Maine. 


1912. 


a'HE  RUKAb  IsJtCW-VQ^t.VCHCK. 


CATTLE 


AUCTION  SALE 

200  Head  of 

Grade  Holstein  COWS 

FRESH,  SPRINGERS  and  NEARBY 

APRIL  13,  1912  sharp 

HEMINGWAY  STOCK  FARM 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Take  Seymour  Street  City  Car  Line. 

H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO. 
B .  V.  Kelley,  Auctioneer. 


7  C  WILL  buy  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  6  mos.  old; 
ylu  good  individual,  well  grown,  two-thirds 
white;  sire  carries  75  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the 
two  3T-lb.  world  champion  cows.  A  BARGAIN. 
IRA  S.  JARVIS . Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  T. 

HOISTEINS  AT  AUCTION  at  my  farm,  2^  miles  from 
Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  April  10, 1912. 
Fifty  head  of  Purebred  Heifers  and  Cows;  nearly 
all  a  refin  calf  to  Johanna  King  SegisNo.  71964,  and  I 
will  also  sell  this  Bull.  The  above  stock  are  all 
tuberculin  tested.  I  also  have  about  75  head  of 
high-grade  Cows  and  Heifers  and  a  few  Bulls.  Men 
coming  by  rail  are  requested  to  stop  at  the  Cazeno¬ 
via  House,  as  a  free  conveyance  will  leave  the 
hotel  at  9  A.M.  and  at  11:30  A.m.  for  the  farm. 

R.  D.  Lee  and  B.  N.  Kelley',  Auctioneers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Fine  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves.  $100  takes  a 
pair.  From  heavy  milking  cows  by  OAK- 
HURST  PAUL  DeKOL  AAGGIE.  Registered 
Yearling  BULLS  shipped  on  approval. 

D.  F,  McLEN'NAN . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"'"“•'•HOLSTEINS 


dale  Herd  of 


are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females, 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  LUNDY  OeKOL — Large  yearling  registered 
Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lunde  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed — 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  Price  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVERDALK  FARM . CHARLOTTE,  N.  Y. 

rft|<  Cala  register™  noLSTEra  Friesian  bulls. 

I  III  v  ClIC  ready  for  up  r  vice;  also  calves  from  A.  R,0.  cows. 
Price  $50  ftp.  The  Gnfces  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenaugo,  N.Y. 

Sheldoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST.,  185506,  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  ’ll .  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1, 
’12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.80  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21,  ’ll.  Would  a  bull  sired  by  GOLDIE'S 
JAP  OF  MERIDALE,  85989,  A.  J.  C.  O.,  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you}  There  are  others  at 

SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old — $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  DowrfoTLHirSi'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F’ 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Registered  Ayrshire  bull.  Price  low 
for  quality.  L.  M.  HALLENBECK,  Legal¬ 
ized  Expert  Judge,  GrecndaJe,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

them  good  producers  and  first- 
class  dairy  stock.  Herd  numbering  eighty  head. 
F.  H.  OOOKINGHAM . Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

You  will  find 


SWI3NTE 


JEHSEY  REID 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
llesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  Utters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  furrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  3o 0  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed— quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  fine  otferings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
asa  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


SPRINGBANK 


BERKSHIRES.- The 


Prize  Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piourietor,  MarUedale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  or  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  N.  Y. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

RFRtf  CMIf?rC  Both  sexes  ;  Mastor- 

**  “  ■■  ^  **  “  *■  t  O  piece  and  Longfellow 

breedings.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free. 

A.  r.  JONES,  P,  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-STd5£uPkSL" 

her  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tobuso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  AT  HOME. 

On  the  first  page  is  a  good  picture  of 
a  Guernsey  cow  at  home  on  the  island. 
At  Fig.  163  is  a  picture  of  a  young  calf, 
also  on  the  island,  who  fought  the  idea 
of  having  his  picture  taken  as  hard  as 
a  prisoner  would  do.  The  Guernsey 
cattle  are  becoming  very  popular  in  this 
country  for  they  are  superior  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  and  have  the  ability  to  yield  rich, 
high-colored  milk.  They  are  larger  and 
more  rugged  as  a  rule  than  Jerseys,  and 
are  in  great  demand  to  introduce  super¬ 
ior  blood  into  a  dairy  herd.  The  Island 
cattle  have  been  well  kept  up  and  prices 
are  high  for  good  specimens.  Our  en¬ 
gravings  are  made  from  photographs 
taken  in  Guernsey.  American  breeders 
are  interested  in  knowing  how  Guern¬ 
seys  bred  and  handled  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  differ  from  the  Island  cattle. 
We  get  an  idea  of  this  from  part  of 
an  article  written  for  the  Guernsey 
Weekly  Press  by  Dr.  James  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  : 

“There  are  some  6,000  cows  on  the 
island,  but  they  make  little  show  except 
on  days  when  a  shipment  leaves  for 
America.  One  may  drive  half  a  day 
and  see  a  hundred  or  two.  They  are 
tethered  in  the  fields  in  herds  of  four 
to  eight ;  rarely  does  one  see  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  altogether.  Bulls  and 
young  stock  are  stabled  most  of  the 
year.  But  if  all  were  in  view  the  land¬ 
scape  would  not  be  crowded.  It  would 
seem  as  if  many  more  might  profitably 
be  kept,  but  the  Guernsey  farmer 
knows  his  business  best.  On  land 
worth  $1,500  an  acre,  an  American  is  a 
poor  judge  of  what  constitutes  profit¬ 
able  farming.  The  fact  that  so  many 
cows  are  kept  shows  the  value  of  dairy¬ 
ing  in  producing  highly  specialized 
crops. 

“It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Guernseyman  possesses  any  supernatur¬ 
al  powers  in  stock-breeding.  His  skill 
in  getting  a  living  from  the  soil  is  phe¬ 
nomenal  but  his  development  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed  of  dairy  cattle  is  largely  ac¬ 
cidental,  not  to  say  incidental  to  other 
pursuits.  The  isolation  of  the  island 
has  helped  him  by  making  it  difficult  and 
expensive  to  make  importations.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  illegal  to  make 
any  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The 
breed  has  grown  up,  Topsy  fashion,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  people  sensitive  to  beauty 
of  form  and  color  and  keen  to  see  the 
value  of  economic  production  of  milk 
and  butter.  But  the  Guernsey  farmer 
is  not  a  scientific  breeder ;  with  him 
stock-breeding  is  an  instinct,  not  a  sci¬ 
ence.  Left  to  himself  he  would  per¬ 
petuate  the  old  Guernsey  type — the  cow 
that  gives  the  yellow  butter;  she  would 
be  meek  and  mild;  loose- jointed, 
wedge-shaped,  thin  skinned  and  reeking 
with  yellow  fat.  The  American  fashion 
has  set  up  a  standard  in  form  and 
hacked  it  with  the  American  dollar. 
The  Guernseyman  bows  to  the  inevitable 
in  matters  of  udder  conformation,  in 
line  of  back,  and  color  of  nose,  but  no 
kind  of  persuasion  can  shake  his  belief 
in  the  value  of  yellow  butter.  It  is  a 
standing  joke  that  the  butter  of  a  well- 
known  breeder  is  off  color.  “Just  take 
a  look  in  at  the  shop  window  where  it 
is  offered  for  sale  and  see  for  yourself,” 
is  the  advice  I  have  received  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  two  weeks..  Time 
was — and  not  so  long  ago  either — when 
Guernsey  cows  ranged  in  color  from 
solid  black  through  all  shades  of  yellow 
to  white,  but  the  English  and  American 
fashion  has  changed  all  that.  The  black 
gave  way  to  the  brindle,  and  the  brindle 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  yellow.  The 
result  is  the  prevailing  fawn  which  will 
abide  till  the  fashion  changes.” 


Maine  Sheep  Breeders. — Believing  that 
the  fence  problem  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  handicaps  to  the  sheep  business  in 
New  England,  the  Maine  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Madi¬ 
son,  March  15,  voted  unanimously  to  ask 
the  next  Legislature  for  an  amendment 
which  would  recognize  as  legal  fences  only 
such  structures  as  constitute  effective  bar¬ 
riers  against  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Special  premiums  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  boys  in  sheep  will  also  be 
urged  upon  the  various  fair  associations 
of  the  State.  An  invitation  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Portland  next  Fall  was  accepted, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  a  fat  stock  show  with 
slaughter  test.  The  secretary’s  report 
showed  a  gain  of  15  in  membership  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  treasurer  reported 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  cash  on  hand. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows :  President,  Edgar  E.  Gifford, 
Bowdoinham ;  first  vice-president.  Leon  S. 
Merrill,  Orono ;  second  vice-president.  Ches¬ 
ter  K.  Hamlin,  Wilton  ;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Ernest  Hilton,  Starks ;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  the  president,  secretary  aud  Hor¬ 
ace  P.  McLaughlin,  Farmington  Falls ; 
Henry  Whitman,  Turner,  and  E.  G.  Hud¬ 
son,  Winthrop.  c.  M  .g. 


Mr.  Frederick  Phillips 

ANNOUNCES  HIS 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

OF 

IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

AT  MANOR  FARM,  VILLA  NOVA,  PA. 

ON  THURSDAY^  MAY  16th,  1912. 

Twelve  daughters  of  Imp.  Billy’s  France;  twenty  daughters  of  Imp.  Billy’s 
France  II;  four  members  of  the  famous  May  Rose  family,  headed  by  the 
First  Prize  yearling  Bull;  forty  cows  and  heifers,  sired  by  the  best  sires  of 
the  breed.  First  Prize  and  Res.  Champion  heifer,  R.  G.  A.  S.,  1908  and  1909. 
Animals  of  the  highest  type  and  breeding. 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS : 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer, 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Empire  State  and  New  England  Ayrshire  Clubs 

Fourth  Annual  Consignment  Sale  of 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

On  Wednesday,  June  12th,  1912,  at  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Consignments  of  high-class  cattle  solicited. 

For  entry  lorms  and  full  information,  apply  to 

MILTON  W.  DAVISON,  Secretary,  EMPIRE  STATE  AYRSHIRE  CLUB,  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK  AUCTIONEER,  WORCESTER,  MASS, 


White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Owner  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Manager 

will  hold  their 

Third  .Annual  Sale  of  100  Guernseys 

On  Thursday,  June  13,  1912 

The  offering  will  be  headed  by 

IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL  IV,  1911,  P.  S. 

Winner  of  First  prize,  the  Douglas  prize,  the  Royal  Guernsey  Agricultural 
Society’s  Silver  Gup,  and  the  Guernsey  Farmers’  Silver  Challenge 
Gup,  1910.  The  King’s  Prize,  1909. 

Unique  Sale  for  Quality  and  Quantity 

For  catalogue  address: 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Auctioneer,  Worcester,  Mass. 


QUALITY0  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Feed  a  balancer!  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  "Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  W.  BliODE  Jfc  CO . Memphis,  Tenn. 


C 


0LLIE  PUPS  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females. 
Circulars.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


W 


ANTED— THREE  VIRGINIA  DEER  DOES. 
Bouden  Stock  Farm . .  .Tonti,  III. 


TITNK  <sHFFP  leading  breed  for  early 
1  UltlkJ  JI1LL1  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


and  Mulei 


AT  CTlin  "  GENEREUX  "-PEBCHER0N  STALLION— 

A  I  d  I  UU  S.  H.  P.  72400— P.  S.  A.  70493- 
‘BRILLIANT”  (755-1271)  blood.  2,300  lbs.  Black. 
Imported.  Fee  $25,  without  certificate — $40  with. 
MOHEGAN  FARM . PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamworth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO.. . Lexington,  Kj. 


Jacks  and  Percherons  yeTrnofd3jaaokst 

15  colts.  Some  nice  Percheron  Stallions,  Mares, 
Colts  and  Tamworth  Swine.  All  stock  registered 
or  subject  to  registry.  Write  for  circular  or 
visit  tuk  ci.ow.kdai.k  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 


CATTLE 


Millr  PrndirfArc  for  New  York  City  market 
InlLK  rrlHlUl/015  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Are  Looking  For 

PROFITS  IN  THE  DAIRY 

Then  Select  From  The 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD 

Year’s  Official  Records 
A  cow  has  ;*iven  18,808  lbs.  milk. 

A  cow  has  given  957  lbs.  butterfat. 

Several  cows  have  given  over  900  lbs.  butterfat. 

1,600  Cows  Average 

8.081.16  lbs  milk 

409.55  lbs.  butterfat 

5.068*  butterfat 

Average  3  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  17,092  lbs.  milk.  828  lbs.  butterfat. 
Another  13,252  lbs.  milk.  957  lbs.  butterfat. 

Average  4  Successive  Years'  Official  Records 
One  cow  10,402  lbs.  milk.  642  lbs.  butterfat. 
One  f  At  4  yrs.old  11,570  lbs.  milk,  572  lbs.  butterfat 
Cow  I  At  7  yrs.old  18,602  lbs.  milk, 957  lbs.  butterfat 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  this  cow  which  is 
winning  so  muchfavor  in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R.  "Peter boro,  N.  H. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Experience  of  hundreds  of  mothers  of  sickly  babies 
and  highest  medieat  authority  agree  that  Holstein 
Milk  is  more  wholesome  than  other  kinds. 

-You  know  how  slowly  Holstein  Milk  creams;  that 
shows  the  small  size  of  tlia  fat  globules  and  means  easier 
digestion. 

Purebred  Holstein  Cattle  are  the  most  even-tempered, 
vigorous,  healthy  of  cattle,  and  their  milk  imparts  their 
own  splendid  vitality  to  the  consumer. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  -valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

HOLSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Trouble  With  the  Pigs. 

Three  sows  farrowed  six  pigs  each  :  each 
sow  had  from  one  to  three  undeveloped  pigs 
in  different  stages  of  development.  The 
living  pigs  are  doing  well,  also  the  sows. 
The  sows  farrowed  in  January ;  for  three 
months  before  they  had  the  run  of  640 
acres.  They  had  wheat  and  Alfalfa  for 
rations,  and  before  that  were  on  Alfalfa 
pasture.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Colorado.  H.  a.  w. 

A  few  dead,  undeveloped  pigs  in  a 
litter  is  -not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
though  it  occasionally  happens,  and  un¬ 
less  the  loss  is  great  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  the  matter  by  hog  raisers. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  feed  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  sows  should  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  this  case,  provided 
there  was  no  marked  change  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  feed,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  could  have  been  in¬ 
jured  or  unduly  exposed.  Hog  breed¬ 
ers  who  let  the  hogs  follow  feeding 
cattle  say  that  such  troubles  are  quite 
marked  when  brood  sows  are  allowed 
to  follow  such  cattle,  and  also  sows  so 
treated  will  not  breed.  These  results 
may  not  follow  in  every  case,  but  the 
effects  of  the  kind  and  condition  of 
feed  are  as  well  marked  as  those  re¬ 
sulting  from  care  and  handling.  Should 
this  trouble  occur  again  the  inquirer 
may  be  able  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  remembering  that  condition  of 
feed,  whether  too  rank,  too  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  or  spoiled,  and  external  shocks, 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  breed¬ 
ing  animals.  Conditions  that  would 
cause  abortion  in  horses  or  cattle  would 
possibly  kill  one  or  two  pigs  in  a  litter, 
all  of  which  would  be  carried  full 
time.  The  ration  of  the  sows  men¬ 
tioned  above  was  rich  in  protein,  prob¬ 
ably  containing  more  than  was  needed 
for  best  results.  w.  E.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 

“Horse”  or  Mare. 

Is  a  man  at  a  public  auction  compelled  to 
accept  a  team  of  mares  when  the  auctioneer 
sold  them  for  horses?  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  law,  but  would  like  to  find  out.  I  was 
at  a  sale  the  other  day  and  the  auctioneer 
sold  a  team  of  horses  for  $675.  The  man 
who  bought  them  saw  they  were  mares  when 
he  gave  them  a  thorough  looking  over,  and 
went  to  the  auctioneer  and  told  him  that 
he  bought  a  team  of  horses,  and  not  mares, 
and  would  not  accept  them.  The  auctioneer 
safd,  “That’s  right,  and  put  them  up  again 
for  sale  and  brought  just  $40  less.  I  would 
like  to  lind  out  who  was  right  in  this  case, 
the  buyer  or  seller?  G.  J. 

Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  common  understanding  among  horse 
men  that  a  “horse”  refers  to  a  male  horse 
as  distinct  from  a  female  or  mare.  It 
usually  but  not  always  refers  to  a  gelding. 
NVben  the  auctioneer  said  he  offered  a  team 
of  horses  the  buyer  would  understand  that 
they  were  male  animals — otherwise  the 
auctioneer  would  have  called  them  mares. 
Most  farmers  would  pay  more  for  a 
"horse”  than  for  a  mare  for  work  purposes, 
and  in  the  case  mentioned  we  think  the 
auctioneer  did  right. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Thumps. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with  an 
ailing  hog?  It  has  a  poor  appetite,  always 
the  last  one  for  its  feed.  It  throbs  or 
puffs  out  rapidly  and  has  a  rattle  and 
noisy  cough.  I  am  feeding  corn  and  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves.  It  is  eight  months  old,  always 
thin,  and  does  not  grow  much.  It  has  had 
salt  and  charcoal.  2.  Please  give  me  a  good 
cure  for  cough  for  the  rest  of  the  hogs. 

Nebraska.  h.  t. 

1.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  affected  hog 
will  recover  sufficiently  to  become  profitable. 
Evidently  it  is  afflicted  with  chronic  thumps. 
The  common  cause  is  overfeeding  and  lack 
of  exercise.  Make  it  live  an  outdoor  life 
and  feed  on  milk  and  limewater  for  some 
time,  but  add  middlings,  a  little  cornmeal 
and  a  little  flaxseed  meal  if  it  improves. 
It  may  also  have  green  feed  of  any  kind. 
2.  Remove  dusty  bedding  and  keep  pigs 
from  sleeping  in  damp  beds.  Cough  should 
gradually  disappear.  It  may  be  due  to 
dust  or  damp,  or  to  lung  worms.  There 
is  no  certain  cure  for  the  latter,  but  mix¬ 
ing  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  in  the  slop, 
for  each  80  pounds  of  pig  and  continuing 
for  three  successive  days  and  again  the 
following  week,  proves  beneficial  a.  s.  a. 

Old  Scar. 

Last  Summer,  my  mare,  a  grade 
Percheron,  burnt  herself  with  a  rope  on 
the  left  hind  ankle.  I  thought  I  had 
it  cured,  and  the  hair  grew  long  and 
covered  the  scar,  and  as  she  showed  no 
signs  of  being  in  trouble  from  it  I  gave 
it  no  more  notice.  Later  I  drove  her  about 
live  miles,  and  she  appeared  to  be  all 
right.  The  following  morning  I  found  that 
leg  swollen  to  double  its  normal  size.  1 
called  in  a  veterinarian  who  pronounced 
the  trouble  lymphangitis,  and  she  was 
treated  for  that  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  or 
till  the  medicine  was  used,  but  she  was 
not  better.  He  told  me  not  to  bathe  the 
leg.  More  than  the  mere  swelling  the 
disease  showed  none  of  the  phases  of 
lymphangitis.  I  observed  that  there  was 
heat  and  pain  in  the  ankle  and  concluded 
to  blister.  I  cut  the  hair  as  short  as  I 
could  and  discovered  a  bunch  much  larger 
than  one’s  finger  the  whole  length  of  the 
burn.  By1,  repeated  applications  of  hot 
water  and  a  sedative  lotion  the  leg  soon 
became  reduced  to  its  normal  size  and 
the  heat  disappeared  except  in  the  ankle. 
Since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  remove 
the  bunch  by  the  use  of  cantharides  blister 
and  vaseline  and  burnt  alum  used  alter¬ 
nately,  and  cleaned  carefully  With  my 
knife.  I  have  reduced  it  about  half  and 


thought  that  the  burnt  alum  would  com¬ 
plete  the  cure,  but  it  is  increasing  in 
size  again  and  I  am  baffled  and  at  my 
wit’s  end.  On  the  outside  of  the  bunch 
there  is  a  tough,  skin-like  substance,  under 
that  it  is  red,  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
granulated,  and  when  the  outer  covering 
is  removed  it  bleeds  a  little,  not  much. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  proud  flesh.  I 
have  thought  of  burning  it  with  caustic 
potash,  but  hesitate  to  do  so..  The  mare 
is  quite  poor  and  I  can’t  get  her  to  take 
on  flesh  ;  feed  corn  and  vetch.  Her  hair 
looks  all  right.  Her  appetite  is  good.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?  She  is  about  14 
years  old.  s.  C.  D. 

Delaware. 

Poultice  the  part  with  hot  flaxseed  meal 
for  a  few  days  and  then  wash  it  clean, 
and  apply  twice  daily  a  little  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment.  Do  not  cauterize  the  scar. 
The  treatment  given  to  date  does  not  seem 
to  us  as  having  been  necessary  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  after  all  the  mare  had 
an  attack  of  lymphangitis.  If  the  leg 
swells  bandage  it  from  foot  to  hock,  each 
time  she  comes  into  stable.  Work  or  ex¬ 
ercise  her  every  day.  A.  s.  a. 

Acorn  Poisoning. 

1.  Do  acorns  affect  the  flow  of  milk? 
There  are  white  oak  trees  in  my  cow 
pasture.  Last  Fall  they  were  loaded  with 
acorns;  the  cows  ate  them  and  shrunk  in 
milk.  Were  the  acorns  the  cause?  2. 
What  ails  the  sheep?  I  keep  a  few  ;  last 
Fall  I  saved  a  ewe  lamb.  This  Winter 
she  is  eating  the  wool  off  the  rest  of  the 
sheep ;  she  will  grab  them  wherever  she 
can  get  a  mouthful  and  eat  it  as  if  she 
liked  it.  They  are  housed  nights  and 
stormy  days,  feed  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  grain  100  pounds  bran,  two  bushels 
oats  mixed  one  pint  to  each  sheep ;  potato 
skins  once  a  day,  salt  and  worm  powder 
before  them  all  the  time.  w.  h. 

1.  Acorns  not  only  will  cause  indigestion 
and  shrink  of  milk  but  will  kill  cattle 
if  taken  in  large  quantities,  during  a  time 
of  drought  when  lack  of  grass  tempts  them 
to  eat  such  “foreign  bodies.”  2.  Indiges¬ 
tion  often  induces  wool  eating.  Isolate 
that  sheep  and  reduce  feed.  If  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  take  place  mix  in  feed  for 
the  affected  animal  two  teaspoonfuls,  twice 
daily,  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  powdered 
woo'd  charcoal  and  one  part  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  mare  15  years  old  that  I  bought 
in  the  city  two  years  ago  and  drove  home 
240  miles.  I  thought  she  was  pavement 
sore,  but  now  think  she  is  weak  in  the 
knees.  She  does  not  like  to  go  out  of  a 
walk  going  down  hill,  but  is  free  to  travel 
on  the  level  or  up  grade.  Can  there  be 
anything  done  for  her?  D.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  chronic  lamness  and  unlikely  to 
prove  curable.  Try  effect  of  blistering 
the  hoof-heads  of  both  fore  feet,  one  at  a 
time,  with  cerate  of  cantharides  and  repeat 
in  two  weeks.  a.  s.  a. 

Horses  With  Cracked  Lips. 

1.  My  horses  have  had  their  lips 
cracked  open  for  nearly  three  months.  I 
have  treated  them  with  borax  which  cures 
them  for  a  while,  but  they  soon  crack 
again.  I  am  feeding  straw  fodder  and 
hay  occasionally,  as  it  is  scarce,  and  corn 
and  middlings  for  grain  ration.  The 
horses  slobber  some.  2.  I  bought  some 
cattle  last  October  a  year  ago  in  West 
Virginia,  wintered  them  and  in  the  Summer 
noticed  a  lump  or  knot  on  the  forehead 
of  two  of  them.  I  still  have  the  cattle 
and  the  lump  is  getting  larger.  Do  you 
know  what  is  the  matter?  J.  F.  j. 

Virginia. 

1.  Coarse,  sharp  fodder  has  lacerated 
the  lips  and  then  they  become  infected. 
Scrape  each  wound  clean  and  then  very 
lightly  cauterize  with  a  lunar  caustic  pen¬ 
cil.  Afterward  paint  twice  daily  with 
glycerite  of  tannin.  Try  to  supply  less 
harsh  feed.  Wet  the  hay  and  straw.  2. 
without  an  examination  we  cannot  explain 
the  lumps  at  the  location  mentioned.  Were 
they  on  the  face  or  cheeks  we  would  con¬ 
sider  them  actimonyetic  and  they  would 
constitute  “lumpy  jaw.”  a.  s.  a. 


Making  an  Extra  Profit 

Like  other  keen  farmers,  you  are  after  extra  profits. 

Rich  land  pays  you  an  extra  profit  over  poor  land. 
High-producing  cows  pay  you  an  extra  profit  over 
average  cows.  The  high-producing 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

will  pay  you  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator  can  pay. 

This  is  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming] 
force,  skim  twice  as  clean,  and  produce  the  finest^ 
velvety  cream.  This  extra  Tubular  profit  appeals 
strongly  to  shrewd  dairymen  and  business  men. 

•  One  instance,  out  of  many,  is  the  great  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel  Co.,  of  French  Lick.  Ind.,  of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Taggart 
is  president.  The  simple,  sanitary  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular,  which  contains 
no  disks,  is  the'machine  which  does  the  work  for  this  great  hotel  and  its  thousands  of  guests. 
The  high-grade  Holsteins  shown  above  belong  to  the  hotel  herd.  Remember  that  America’s 
oldest  and  world’s  biggest  separator  concern  guarantees  Tubulars  forever.  Write  at  once  for 

about  extra  Tubular  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

yea’ll  profits.  Ask  for  free  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

^T>K|ia  trial  and  our  exchange  Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  0r». 

proposition.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Milk,  Properly  Cooled 
Keeps  Twice  as  Long 

Cool  it  quickly — get  the  animal  heat  out  of  it 
as  soon  as  milked  and  it  will  not  be  rejected 
by  the  creamery  because  of  its  spoiling.  The 

CHAMPION  MILK 
COOLER 


cools  better,  quicker,  and  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  any  other  cooler  so  simple.  Enables  you 
to  deliver  as  soon  as  you  milk. 

The  Champion  is  easily  operated,  easy  to  clean  as  a  pail.  Is 
most  efficient — cools  instantly  nearly  to  temperature  of  the 
water.  Works  with  or  without  running  water.  Costs  less 
than  other  coolers  and  saves  its  cost  in  a  month. 

The  Champion  is  not  corrugated,  insist  on  the  genuine 
CHAMPION.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Sold  by  Supply  Houses ,  Creameries  or  direct  from  us. 

THE  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

BOX  14.  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Columbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality— Now 

60,000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made  " 

—exactly  alike— one  quality —one  price— of¬ 
fered  this  year  direct  at  only  *1  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.  We’ve  reorganized  whole 
factory  to  make  this.  6  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

2038  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


CIDER: PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produoes  more  cider  from  loss 
apples  than  any  other  and  Is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.1 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  * _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“Scrub”  Cream  Separators  as 
Unprofitable  as  “Scrub”  Cows 

This  is  the  good  advice  one  of  the  big  and  long  experienced  Western 
cream  buying  concerns  gives  to  its  farm  separator  patrons,  being  taken 
from  a  letter  to  one  of  them : 

“  We  believe  the  DE  LAVAL  is  the  best  separator  made.  We 
feel  that  anyone  wishing  to  purchase  a  separator  makes  a  great 
mistake  unless  he  purchases  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  No 
one  can  make  a  success  of  dairying  by  continuing  to  use  scrub 
cows.  Neither  can  he  make  a  success  of  dairying  by  using  scrub 
separators.” 

There  couldn’t  well  be  a  more  simple,  comprehensive  and  forceful 
statement  of  the  whole  cream  separator  proposition  than  this.  It’s  just 
plain  common  sense. 

The  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


166-167  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 


Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1016  Western  Avenue 

SEATTLE 


173-177  William  Street 

MONTREAL 


1 4  &  1 6  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


1912. 
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N.  1*.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

I  have  been  elected  president  of  a  branch 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  The  farmers 
are  subscribing  stock,  but  we  are  holding 
list  for  information  and  to  hear  from  you. 
We  want  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a 
scheme  to  sell  stock  and  make  a  haul  and 
then  disappear.  We  want  to  know  bow 
much  is  promotion  stock  and  who  is  to  hold 
the  control  of  51  per  cent.  milk. 

New  York. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1907,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  with  authorized  capital 
of  $100,000,  shares  of  which  are  $2.50 
each.  The  plan  is  to  allow  producers 
one-tenth  of  a  share  for  each  cow  in 
the  subscriber’s  dairy.  Ten  cows 
qualify  the  producers  for  one  full  share. 
The  permanent  organization  was  not 
completed  until  January  29,  1910.  There 
are  now  nearly  3,000  stockholders,  and 
50,195  cows  represented  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1911,  the  income  has  been  $11,- 
097.48  and  the  expenses  $8,137.97,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $2,959.51.  Since  the 
report  Tioga  county  has  come  in.  The 
proceeds  thus  far  have  been  used  to 
extend  the  organization.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer  are  the  only  paid  officers, 
and  their  combined  salaries  are  only 
$700  per  year.  The  officers  make  a  full 
and  detailed  financial  report  and  are 
giving  proper  accounting.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  organization  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit,  and  at  this  stage  cannot  be  called 
an  investment  in  the  usual  sense;  but, 
if  properly  followed  up  it  should  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  milk  producers.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  league  get  right 
into  the  city  trade  and  make  market  for 
some  of  the  mitk  of  its  members.  The 
policy  should  be  to  avoid  middlemen 
and  get  direct  to  consumers.  If  a  start 
of  this  kind  were  once  made  it  would 
not  be  long  before  every  producer  in 
the  district  would  be  a  member  of  the 
league.  There  is  no  promotion  stock 
and  the  control  on  this  plan  would,  of 
course,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the 
people  to  be  benefited  have  undertaken 
to  organize  a  company  for  themselves 
without  any  attempt  of  anyone  to  profit 
by  the  promotion.  Whether  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  or  not,  the  effort  is  in  the  right 
direction  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  strong  enough  to  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  price  of  milk. 


Those  Creamery  Promoters  in  Maine. 

As  regards  those  creamery  promoters, 
will  say  first  the  sample  copies  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  came  safely  and  are  being  used. 
Early  in  February  two  men  claiming  to 
represent  the  Burnap  Building  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  came  here  and  began  talking  up 
the  project.  The  milk  made  here  has  two 
outlets,  Borden's  condensed  milk  factory 
at  Newport  and  D.  Whiting  &  Sons,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  a  receiving  station 
here.  As  many  farmers  wish  to  have 
skim-milk  for  feeding  to  pigs,  calves,  etc., 
the  butter  factory  scheme  was  favorably 
received,  and  a  list  of  about  35  names  was 
secured  out  of  the  proposed  number  of  56 
to  60.  February  24  a  session  of  three 
farmers  with  these  men  was  held  and  after 
a  few  leading  questions,  the  article  by  B. 
Walker  McKeen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  attention,  to  which  they 
made  their  own  comments,  but  went  back 
to  their  hotel  headquarters  at  Newport 
without  trying  to  do  any  more  soliciting 
of  names  until  about  a  week  later,  as  the 
weather  had  been  very  uncomfortable  and 
bad  traveling ;  then  they  tried  to  get  dif¬ 
ferent  men  to  go  out  with  them,  but  all 
answered  as  being  ‘’busy  at  home.” 
Nothing  more  has  been  heard ;  it  is  sup¬ 
posed"  they  wont  to  Ellsworth,  Me.,  from 
their  references  to  the  place.  J.  e.  f. 

Corinna,  Me. 

At  an  auction  held  here  recently  fresh 
cows  sold  from  $60  to  $80.  Milk  wholesales 
from  four  cents  to  4%  cents.  Hay  at  the 
barn  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton  ;  do  not  know 
of  any  silage  being  sold  here.  Apples  from 
$3  to  $4  per  barrel.  Butter  35  to  40  cents ; 
eggs  25  cents  a  dozen.  g.  a.  a. 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

Horses  sell  for  $150  to  $250 ;  cows  $30 
to  $40:  hay  $12  to  $14:  eggs  20  cents; 
butter  30  cents ;  pork  eight  cents ;  pota¬ 
toes  $1  per  bushel.  Milk  six  cents  per 
quart.  No  silage  raised  here,  no  manure 
sold.  j.  H. 

Washington  Co.,  Me. 

Good  cows  bring  $60,  good  hay  $20,  sec¬ 
ond-grade  $17,  third  grade  $13.  Good  sec¬ 
ond-hand  horses  weighing  about  2,000  pounds 
brought  $225  at  auction  per  team ;  sheep 
five  cents  pound,  live  weight.  Milk  brings 
six  cents  a  quart  the  year  round,  butter 
about  27  cents  the  year  round,  r.  j.  g. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Live  stock  is  moving  very  slow  on  ac¬ 
count  of  scarcity  of  feed.  The  following  is 
an  approximate  list  of  current  prices  in 
this  vicinity :  Horses  $100  to  $175 ; 
cows  $30  to  $50;  hay  $20  to  $25;  silage 
practically  none  sold ;  corn  70  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel.  No  milk 
shipped ;  make  butter;  butter  (last  three 
weeks)  26  cents;  eggs  (last  three  weeks) 
17  cents;  hens  10  to  11  cents  per  pound; 
fodder  seven  to  eight  cents  in  sheaf  last 
Fall ;  none  to  be  had  at  present.  Manure, 
none  sold  at  all.  j.  s.  h. 

Emmetsburg,  Md. 


Horses  sell  for  from  $100  to  $200 :  milch 
cows  $50  to  $100 ;  veal  calves  seven  cents 
to  eight  cents ;  hens  16  cents  alive,  18 
cents  dressed ;  turkeys  18  to  20  cents. 
Hay  sells  for  $16  to  $18  in  the  bam.  It 
is  worth  $20  to  $22  in  Binghamton,  r. 
New  York. 

Timothy  hay.  ton  $22  at  hay  press; 
clover  hay  $21;  rye  and  straw,  $18;  corn 
70  pounds  to  the  bushel.  80  cents ;  Jersey 
eating  potatoes  $1.40 :  wheat,  bushel.  $1 ; 
poultry,  dressed.  19  cents  pound :  eggs  2 
cents  a  piece.  Six-weeks-old  pigs  $7  a  pair. 
Milk  is  4%  cents  for  eight  months  and  four 
cents  for  four  months.  Cows  from  $50  to 
$80.  e.  c.  T. 

Dutch  Neck,  N.  ,T. 

Grade  cows  bring  from  $30  to  $60  each ; 
baled  hay.  $22  per  ton :  hay  in  bulk,  $15 
to  $20  delivered,  according  to  quality ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  bushel.  Cream¬ 
eries  pay  38  cents  for  butter  fat,  returning 
skim-milk.  Butter,  38  and  40  cents  a  pound 
at  store.  Silage  not  sold  in  this  vicinity. 
Manure,  about  $1  a  load :  oats,  about  55 
cents  a  bushel ;  beef  from  farmer.  $6  to  $7 
per  100;  veal,  7 y?  cents  a  pound  at  car; 
bob  calves,  $1.50  to  $2  each.  j.  p.  g. 
Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Silage  is  not  sold  here.  Stable  manure 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  load.  The  Bor¬ 
den  prices  for  milk  here  are :  April,  $1.40, 
May  $1.15 :  June  $1.  July  $1.20,  August 
$1.35,  September  $1.50.  This  averages 
$1.26  per  100  pounds.  Apples  $1  to  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  potatoes  $1.25  per  bushel ;  on¬ 
ions  $1.50 ;  butter  about  30  cents ;  eggs  20 
cents ;  oat  straw  $8  to  $10.  Nearly  all  of 
our  produce  is  marketed  in  Binghamton, 
ten  miles  from  here.  a.  C.  G. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Cows  sell  for  $40  to  $50,  giving  milk  or 
fresh  soon;  yearlings  $10  to  $12.  Two- 
year-olds  not  coming  fresh,  $15  to  $18. 
Last  September  pigs  bring  $7  to  $8.  Hay 
sells  for  $16  to  $18.  Shelled  corn  per  100, 
$1.50 ;  oats,  66  cents  per  bushel ;  silage  not 
sold  here.  Not  any  manure  sold  here. 
Milk  is  bringing  $1.60  to  $1.75  per  100; 
butter  was  41  cents  in  January;  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  37,  March,  33.  Potatoes  $1  per 
bushel;  apples.  $2.50  to  $3  per  barrel. 
Maple  syrup  80  cents  per  ga’ion  in  cask; 
$1  in  one-gallon  cans.  b.  g.  w. 

Danby,  vt. 

There  are  not  many  sales  at  auction  of 
farm  produce,  but  think  prices  are  about 
as  follows  for  medium  :  Cows.  $30  to  $50  ; 
calves  (when  dropped),  $3;  milk,  to  cream¬ 
ery,  $1.80  per  100.  but  to  be  25  cents  lower 
April.  Milk,  bottled  and  delivered  in  Rut¬ 
land,  six  to  nine  cents  per  quart.  Eggs, 
20  cents ;  retail,  28  to  30  cents.  Butter, 
25  to  30  cents :  retail,  30  to  38.  Potatoes, 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Hav  $16  to 
$20  in  Rutland :  no  silage  sold'  in  this 
vicinity.  Dressed  pork  $S  to  $8.50  per  100. 
Most  of  produce  in  this  neighborhood  goes 
to  the  local  market  at  Rutland.  d.  d.  h. 
North  Clarendon.  Vt. 

Following  are  the  prices  common  in  this 
vicinity,  private  and  public  sales :  Apples 
60  to  90  cents  per  bushel ;  buckwheat  about 
$1.50  per  100;  butter  30  to  35  cents  per 
pound :  cabbage,  scarcely  any  to  be  had  at 
2%  to  three  cents  per  pound;  corn  at  mill 
$1.40  per  100;  mixed  dairy  feed  $1.60  per 
100;  chickens  18  to  20  cents  per  pound 
dressed :  eggs  20  to  25  cents,  fresh :  po¬ 
tatoes  $1  to  $1.20  per  bushel.  First-class 
teams  $400  to  $500  per  pair,  mostly  west¬ 
ern  horses.  Grade  dairy  cows,  fresh  or 
springers.  $50  to  $60 :  hay.  $16  to  $20  a 
'ton;  good  oat  straw  $8:  silage  when  dair¬ 
ies  have  been  sold  $4  per  ton.  This  has 
been  a  hard  Winter  following  the  driest 
Summer  known  in  years,  which  makes  fod¬ 
der  scarce;  help  scarce  and  of  a  very  poor 
quality.  c.  M. 

Fulton.  N.  Y. 

No  auction  sales  of  farm  produce  locally. 
Cows  sold  in  this  town  for  $25  to  $75  : 
calves  for  fattening  $2  to  $3 ;  veal  calves 
nine  cents  alive;  13  to  15  cents  dressed; 
hogs  dressed  nine  cents.  Live  poultry,  fowls 

13  to  16  cents :  broilers  $1  a  pair  early,  as 

low  as  15  cents  a  pound  late;  roasting 
chickens  16  cents.  Eggs,  from  20  to  55 
cents  wholesale.  Eggs  for  hatching  $4  to 
$5  per  100.  No  silage  sold ;  cornstalks  $8 
to  $10  a  ton  ;  hay  $18  to  $25  at  barn.  $30 
retail  for  best.  Rye  straw  $20  delivered. 
Small  amount  of  butter  sokl.  Apples  $2  to 
$3  a  barrel.  Milk  sold  largely  at  whole- 
stile.  dealers  coming  to  farms  or  part  way. 
according  to  agreements;  price  4%  to  five 
cents  ;  at  retail,  eight  cents  in  town  ;  eight 
to  nine  cents  in  city;  cream  45  cents 
quart.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  five 
cents  the  year  round.  w.  t.  b. 

Berlin.  Conn. 

High  prices,  as  we  count  them,  are  pre¬ 
vailing  for  all  farm  products  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Horses  are  bringing  from  $100  to 
$300  each,  depending  upon  age,  condition, 
weight,  etc.  Colts  are  in  good  demand  at 
S50  to  $100  each.  Good  mule  colts  bring 
about  $75 :  mules  from  $300  to  $500  per 
pair.  Good  cows  of  no  special  breeding  go 
at  $40  to  $75 ;  well-bred  cattle  bring  more 
than  this.  Shotes  sell  at  seven  cents  per 
pound  gross.  The  hay  crop  was  very  small 
throughout  this  section.  The  price  is  about 
$26  per  ton.  Corn  fodder  brings  from  seven 
to  eight  cents  per  bundle.  Milk  is  sold  In 
our  town  at  eight  cents  a  quart.  This  is 
the  price  delivered  to  the  homes.  Those 
who  sell  in  quantity  receive  six  cents  a 
quart.  Butter  is  30  cents  a  pound,  eggs  20 
cents  a  dozen.  Seed  potatoes  are  priced 
about  $2  per  bushel.  The  wheat  and  grass 
have  stood  the  Winter  well.  c.  w.  h. 
Brunswick,  Md. 

We  are  situated  in  Saratoga  Co.,  half 
way  between  Albany  and  Saratoga  Springs. 
Auctiou  prices :  Horses  $100  to  $300  ;  milch 
cows  $45  to  $75.  grade  stock;  bulls  (com¬ 
mon),  $25  up;  brood  sows  $25  up; 
hens,  75  cents  to  $1.  Sheep,  not  enough 
to  compare.  Hay,  $21.50  to  $25  in 
barn,  purchaser  to  do  hauling.  Oat 
straw  $10  and  up.  per  ton ;  silage,  $12 
to  $14  per  ton;  corn,  per  72  pounds,  85 
cents  and  up ;  oats  32  pounds  60  cents  and 
up.  At  private  sale,  potatoes,  very  scarce. 
$3.50  and  $4  per  barrel ;  butter,  retail. 
40  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  retail.  33 
cents  a  dozen ;  wholesale.  25  cents.  Pork, 
dressed,  eight  to  10  cents :  calves,  dressed. 
12  to  14  cents ;  poultry,  live  weight.  10  to 

14  cents :  hav  $20  to  $24  per  2000  pounds ; 
rye  straw  (long)  $12.  loose;  oat  straw, 
loose,  $10.  Many  farms  are  changing  hands 
this  spring.  People  are  coming  from  the 
cities  to  try  their  hands  at  farming.  Prices 
of  farms  are  higher  than  usual.  F.  s.  t. 

Clifton  Park,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  EVERY 

“RURAL  NEW-YORKER”  READER 
TO  HAVE  VAN  PELT’S  COW  BOOK 


IT  is  the  most  authoritative  book  extant  today  on  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  the  first  and  only  printed  form  of  the  author’s 
famous  lecture  known  as  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration” 
— a  lecture  that  has  been  greatly  demanded  at  National 
Dairy  Shows,  State  Fairs,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Conven¬ 
tions,  Chautauquas  and  meetings  of  all  kinds  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Prof.  Van  Pelt  has  given  this  lecture 
over  300  times  from  the  platforms  of  special  dairy  trains. 


This  lecture  now  given  in  picture  and 
print  constitutes  one  of  the  most  infor¬ 
mative  books  ever  issued  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  It  contains  about  50  full- 
page  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  world 
champion  dairy  cows  as  Prof.  Van 
Pelt  was  judging  them,  and  explaining 
their  points  of 
exceile  nee. 

These  photo- 
graphs  alone 
cost  $600. 

From  this  re¬ 
markably  prac¬ 
tical  book  the 
reader  can  ac¬ 
tually  become  a 
competent 
judge  of  dairy 
cows  and  bulls. 

It  names,  ex¬ 
plains  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  five 
essentials  of  the 
productive  cow. 

It  shows  how 
each  is  of  vital 
importance  and 
dependent  upon 
the  others.  It 
makes  plain 
how  these  es¬ 
sentials  control 
the  functions  of 
the  cow. 

It  makes  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear 
the  economical 
workings  of  the 
cow  as  a  pro- 
ductive  ma¬ 
chine. 

It  tells  how  to  secure  cows  that  com¬ 
bine  the  five  essential  points. 

In  fact  this  book  reveals  facts — a 
world  of  facts — pertaining  to  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  not  a  book  of  “secrets,” 


except  as  scientific  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  “secret 

By  close  contact  with  the  dairy  cow 
during  his  work,  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation  Prof.  Van  Pelt  has  come  to  know 
her  as  perhaps  no  other  man.  He 
knows  a  cow  so  thoroughly  that  when 

he  looks  at  her 
externally  he 
sees  her  inter¬ 
nally.  Every 
art  of  her  is  to 
im  a  mirror, 
reflecting  her 
functional  abil¬ 
ity. 

With  this  in¬ 
timate  knowl¬ 
edge  he  ex¬ 
plains  the 
meaning  of 
things  that  to 
thousands  of 
dairymen  are 
still  unknown. 
By  the  aid  of 
profuse  illustra¬ 
tions  he  gives 
the  reader  such 
a  clear  insight 
into  the  subject 
that  the  book 
justly  deserves 
the  title  of  the 
lecture — “Van 
Pelt’s  Cow  De¬ 
monstration.” 
The  pictures 
have  retained 
the  “  demon¬ 
stration”  fea¬ 
ture. 

Neither  has  the  bull  as  a  factor — and 
an  important  one — been  omitted.  He 
has  been  given  his  due  consideration, 
making  the  book  complete  as  a  treatise 
on  judging  and  selecting  the  dairy  herd. 


10,000  LETTERS  OF  ENDORSEMENT 


Over  10,000  letters  have  been  received 
endorsing  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstra¬ 
tion”  in  the  highest  possible  terms. 

Prof.  Wm.  Hill,  Director  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Guild  of  Chicago  University 
wrote:  “  I  would  like  to  have  copies 
for  my  class  in  Agriculture.  I  suppose 
the  only  way  I  can  get  them  is  by  sub¬ 
scribing  for  your  paper.  I  am  sending 
you  seven  dollars  and  seven  names  to 
whom  I  wish  you  to  send  the  paper  and 
the  book.  The  book  with  its  excellent 
illustrations  seems  to  be  altogether  the 
best  work  in  this  field.” 

Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  Superintendent 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
writes:  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstra¬ 


tion  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  every 
man  who  can  secure  same.  I  only  hope 
you  can  plan  your  campaign  so  that 
this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
every  dairyman,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but 
every  State  in  the  middle  west.  It  is 
something  worth  while.” 

R.  B.  Young,  President  Iowa  State 
Dairy  Association,  says;  “This  book  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  treatise  on  the  cow  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.” 

These  recommendations  are  fair 
samples  of  the  thousands  of  others  that 
we  have.  They  all  tell  the  same  story — 
one  of  praise  for  thi»  book  you  should 
have  in  your  library. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  IT  TO  YOU 

Only  as  a  gift  can  you  secure  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstra¬ 
tion.”  For  every  three-year  subscription  to  Kimball’s  Dairy 
Farmer,  we  give  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  price  is  $1.00. 

(Regular  subscription  price  is  50c.  a  year.)  Send  50  cents 
additional  for  Canadian  subscriptions  and  $1.00  for  foreign  ones. 

Remember.  Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer  is  a  semi-monthly 
national  dairy  magazine  with  more  than  100,000  subscribers. 

Its  editors  are  H.  E.  Colby,  E.  R.  Shoemaker  and  Prof.  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt — men  recognized  as  the  foremost  dairy  authorities 
in  the  country.  You  can  not  possibly  obtain  a  better  dairy 
paper  for  any  price  than  we  offer  you  in  this  advertisement. 

On  receipt  of  $1,00  for  three  years’  subscriptions  the  book 
will  go  forward  to  you  as  fast  as  Uncle  Sam  can  carry  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  72  copies  of  the  magazine.  Don’t  delay.  Send  your 
subscription  now. 

KIMBALL’S  DAIRY  FARMER 

WATERLOO,  Iowa 


Oblige  us  by  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  your  order. 
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THE  PARCELS-POST  AND  POSTAL  EX¬ 
PRESS  SITUATION. 

Part  II. 

Why  buy  out  the  express  companies  you 
may  say.  Well,  there  are  several  reasons, 
serious  and  substantial  ones,  some  of 

which  only  can  be  stated  in  so  brief  a 
space.  They  are : 

(a)  In  order  to  secure  the  express-rail¬ 

way  contracts  under  which  for  distances 
of  200  miles  and  up  the  express-railway 

pay  is  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  postal¬ 

railway  pay. 

(b)  By  taking  over  the  express  plants  we 
do  not  disturb  business,  or  encounter  the 
objections  of  the  country  merchant,  but 
by  reducing  express  rates  to  the  desirable 
point,  he  will  share  in  the  benefit,  and 
will  have  the  railway  service  brought  to  his 
door,  along  with  the  farmer. 

(c)  We  need  adequate  transportation  for 
the  small  shipment.  The  railways  refuse 
to  treat  it  under  100  pounds.  The  postal 
system  is  the  only  one  that  can  eliminate 
the  accounting  which  makes  the  express- 
package  charge  so  large. 

(d)  By  a  complete  system,  and  the  pos¬ 
tal  van,  farmers  can  market  their  truck 
cheap  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  share 
with  him  the  difference  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  the  farmer  now  receives. 

No  system  of  “parcels  post’’  can  accom¬ 
plish  these  things,  in  our  country,  in  a 
sufficient  way.  The  rate  of  express  railway 
pay  is  vital  to  a  reasonable  rate.  On  a 
three-thousand  mile  journey  the  express 
company  would  be  paying  the  railways  less 
than  six  cents  a  pound,  the  “parcels  post’’ 
would  have  to  pay  a  little  over  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  on  long  journeys  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  nearly  the  whole  charge  would  be 
that  payable  to  the  railways.  Again,  since 
it  is  the  evils  of  the  express  charge  that 
the  remedy  is  designed  to  meet,  it  ought 
to  be  broad  enough  to  extend  to  all  express 
shippers,  and  give  them  the  reduced  rates 
to  which  they  are  equally  entitled.  The 
“parcels  post”  proposition  and  its  flat  rate 
seems  to  be  designed,  by  the  11-pound  limit, 
to  be  just  big  enough  for  the  patron  of 
the  merchant  to  get  to  the  mail-order 
house,  and  the  flat  rate  to  give  the  mail¬ 
order  house,  his  distant  rival,  an  unnatural 
equality.  Nobody  intended  this,  of  course. 
But  nobody  has  seriously  intended  anything 
in  any  of  these  “parcels  post”  schemes — I 
mean  in  the  way  of  definite  and  specific 
rates  and  the  remedy  needed  to  secure  re¬ 
lief  from  express  charges.  They  are  of  as 
little  practical  service  as  the  snow  men  we 
made  as  children. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  people  who 
"had  not  the  time”  to  think  this  matter 
out  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  a 
“parcels  post”  was  something  definite,  like 
a  railway  or  steamboat  service.  But  it  is 
not  If  the  rates  proposed  are  too  high, 
such  “parcels  post”  is  simply  nothing ;  and 
to  make  it  workable  you  will  have  to  have 
a  relatively  low  rate  of  railway  pay.  You 
would  need,  too,  elastic  rates  adapted  to 
moving  the  traffic  and  not  killing  it.  Flat 
rates,  such  as  proposed,  would  simply  cheat 
the  shipper  on  the  short  journey,  and  to 
some  extent  the  Government  on  the  long 
journey,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distant  mer¬ 
chant  and  no  one  else,  while  killing  more 
useful  traffic  than  they  would  carry. 

One  word  more.  The  bill  I  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  for  postal  express,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  express  companies, 
is  identical  with  the  Lewis  and  Goeke  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  House. 
This  movement  is  not  an  individual  one, 
but  represents  the  collaborative  efforts  of 
the  members  of  Congress  who  wish  to  se¬ 
cure  a  real  remedy  for  express  conditions, 
really  low  rates  as  shown  in  the  table, 
and  transportation  advantages  for  the  small 
shipment  which  all  elements  of  the  people 
can  share.  These  are  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  working  actively  and  mill- 
tantly  for  the  cause.  The  others  are  mostly 
standing  shivering  between  the  demands  of 
the  friends  of  “parcels  post”  and  the 
threats  of  the  local  merchants;  and  for 
the  most  part  have  not  examined  the  sub¬ 
ject  enough  to  know  that  the  “parcels  post” 
rates  are  much  higher  than  the  express 
rates  they  are  intended  to  reduce. 

If  you  farmers  do  not  wish  to  have 
served  you,  by  this  Congress,  the  meanest 
“lemon”  in  the  history  of  legislation,  you 
had  better  notify  your  Representatives  and 
Senators  at  once.  If  you  want  a  real 
"parcels  post”  tell  them  you  want  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  eliminated,  and  the  postal 
svstem  substituted  in  their  place.  Act  at 
once,  for  if  you  miss  now  it  may  be  a  gen¬ 
eration  before  Congress  can  be  brought  to 
the  subject  again.  obadiah  Gardner. 


BEE-KEEPERS’  NOTES. 

I  suppose  the  month  of  January,  1912, 
will  be  noted  by  bee-keepers  all  over  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  as  con¬ 
taining  the  longest  cold  spell  of  weather 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  by  them ;  just 
about  four  weeks  of  zero  weather,  and 
sometimes  greatly  below  zero.  For  those 
who  are  wintering  their  bees  outdoors  it 
certainly  has  been  a  time  of  anxiety.  We 
are  anxious  to  know  how  it  has  affected 
our  little  pets.  I  am  never  afraid  of  zero 
weather,  or  even  25  below,  if  only  for  short 
duration,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  nearly 
four  weeks  of  it  then  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  they  have  stood  it.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  possible  to  freeze  a  good  strong  colony 
that  is  well  packed  in  chaff,  but  extremely 
cold  weather  so  continued  does  not  give  the 
clustered  bees  a  chance  to  move  on  to  a 
fresh  supply  of  stores,  and  they  starve  to 
death  with  plenty  of  honey  all  around  them. 
Let  me  caution,  especially  beginners,  not  to 
open  their  hives  to  see  how  the  bees  are. 
I  never  believe  in  disturbing  my  bees  at  all 
during  the  Winter.  We  cannot  do  anything 
for  them  to  help  them,  so  we  might  just 
as  well  let  them  alone;  looking  into  the 


hives  disturbs  them  and  only  makes  mat¬ 
ters  worse.  I  never  even  shovel  the  snow 
off  them,  unless  it  comes  it  comes  warm 
for  a  few  days  and  I  think  they  might  have 
a  chance  to  fly. 

How  about  those  empty  hives  and  supers ; 
are  they  all  ready  for  use  when  the  honey 
flow  comes  next  Summer?  If  not,  you 
would  better  get  busy.  Don’t  say  there  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  before  next  Summer ;  it 
will  be  upon  us  almost  before  we  realize  it. 

I  suppose  you  have  a  nice  shop  in  which 
to  do  your  work.  Every  bee-keeper,  and 
in  fact  every  farmer,  ought  to  have  a  nice 
comfortable  workshop  in  which  he  can  do 
such  work  as  fixing  hives,  cleaning  har¬ 
ness,  repairing  implements,  etc.  Be  sure 
to  have  it  made  good  and  tight  so  the  wind 
and  snow  will  not  blow  in.  I  have  mine  all 
bricked  up  inside,  and  the  bricks  covered 
with  a  coat  of  plaster ;  you  see  I  can  now 
give  it  a  coat  of  whitewash  each  year,  thus 
keeping  it  sweet  and  clean.  There  are  three 
large  windows  to  give  plenty  of  light,  and 
a  stove  to  keep  me  warm  in  cold  weather. 
The  weather  can  blow,  and  howl,  or  freeze 
as  hard  as  it  likes,  I  go  into  my  workshop 
and  start  a  fire  and  am  as  comfortable  as 
a  king.  If  you  haven’t  a  shop  get  one  as 
soon  as  you  can.  In  the  meantime  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  have  to  crave  the  indulgence 
of  the  good  lady  of  the  house  to  let  you 
have  the  use  of  the  Summer  kitchen  or 
some  room  she  can  spare  for  the  purpose. 
Be  sure  wnen  overlooking  those  hives  to 
see  if  there  is  any  place  where  a  nail 
would  be  an  advantage.  Sometimes  the 
hives  warp  and  draw  away  at  the  corners, 
which  makes  them  look  bad,  and  sometimes 
allows  the  robber  bees  to  get  in ;  a  nail 
will  bring  it  to  place  again  and  perhaps 
save  a  lot  of  trouble.  See  that  all  propolis 
is  cleaned  off  of  every  part  of  the  hives ; 
frames,  supers,  and  everything  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them ;  it  is  so  much  nicer 
handling  them  when  they  are  clean  than 
it  is  when  all  stuck  up  with  propolis.  But 
some  one  may  say,  the  bees  will  stick  them 
all  up  with  it  again.  Yes,  but  it  takes  them 
nearly  all  season  to  do  so,  so  you  have 
them  clean  for  nearly  all  the  season.  I 
scrape  my  empty  hive  frames  and  supers 
every  year,  so  when  I  want  to  use  them  are 
almost  as  clean  as  new  ones,  and  it  pays 
me  to  do  it.  The  best  tools  I  have  found 
to  do  this  work  are  a  putty  knife  and  a 
painter’s  scraper.  Neither  of  them  costs 
very  much,  and  can  be  got  at  any  hardware 
store. 

Have  you  figured  out  how  much  founda¬ 
tion  you  are  likely  to  need,  also  how  many 
new  hives,  sections,  etc.?  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  all  such  things.  Send  your  order  in 
at  once  for  all  the  supplies  you  are  likely 
to  require  for  next  season ;  if  you  don’t 
want  them  shipped  to  you  at  once,  any 
supply  dealer  will  accept  your  order  and 
get  the  goods  ready  and  ship  them  any 
time  you  ask  them  to.  Don’t  get  caught 
like  one  of  my  neighbors  did  last  season. 
He  came  to  me  in  a  rush  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  honey  season  and  wanted  to 
get  some  frames  and  some  foundation.  Now 
I  always  like  to  be  neighborly  and  help  a 
person  when  I  can,  but  I  had  no  more 
foundation  or  frames  than  I  required  for 
myself,  and  I  knew  they  could  not  be  had 
at  that  time  from  the  manufacturers,  for  at 
least  three  weeks,  so  I  had  to  refuse  him. 
He  thought  it  very  hard  that  I  would  not 
lend  him  some  for  a  few  days,  until  he  got 
some  from  the  manufacturers,  but  was 
quite  surprised  when  it  took  nearly  a 
month  to  yet  his  order  filled.  Don’t  be 
caught  thus ;  have  everything  in  readiness, 
so  that  when  the  honey  season  comes,  and 
the  bees  swarm,  you  have  only  to  go  into 
the  shop  and  get  whatever  is  needed,  and  it 
is  all  ready  to  use.  Just  such  little  things 
as  those  mentioned  oftentimes  make  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Ontario.  john  myers. 


Send  for  this  Catalog 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGONS 

at  Wholesale  Prices 


Shows  200  Styles  of  Wagons— All 
High  Grade 

We  sell  direct  to  you  from  our  factory 
and  thereby  save  you  $20  to  $40.  Any 
wagon  will  be  sent 


for  free  examina¬ 
tion  and  approval 
— no  reference  or 
deposit  re- 

Suired.  Safe 
elivery  is 
guar  anteed 
and  every 
wagon  guar¬ 
anteed  for 
one  year 


$5350 


Ask  for  references— our  customers.  Write 
for  catalog  at  once. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO. 

360  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


mm 


Two  gold  medals ,  at  two 
International  Expositions ,  in 
open  competition  with  the  leading 
manufacturers,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  THAT  is  real  proof 
that  the  Waterloo  Boy- 
Gasoline  Engine  is  the  best 
engine  built  today.  And  the  real 
importance  of  th is  great  double 
victory  is  the  fact  that  itwas  won,  not  by 
a  specially  designed  engine  prepared  and 
primed  particularly  for  the  contest,  but 
by  a  regular  Waterloo  Boy  TAKEN  FROM  STOCK. 

Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in  regular  daily  use  on  farms  all  over  the 
world ,  and  you  can  buy  an  exact  duplicate  of  this  medal  winner  for  your  own 
work.  This  supreme  make-good  quality  of  the 

WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  built  into  it — it  is  best  from  foundry  to  testing  room.  Best  and  simplest  in 
material,  in  workmanship  and  in  many  important  features  of  design 
which  are  found  on  no  other  engine  in  the  world. 

The  speed  lever  which  works  like  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive  and  regulates  the 
speed  while  the  engine  is  running,  is  an  exclusive  Waterloo  feature,  and  it  alone 
adds  $20.00  to  $50.00  to  the  value  of  your  engine.  Many  other  features  are  just  as 

important — our  patented  mixer  which  does  away  with  the  expense  and  bother  of  a  pump;  new  type  igniter 
(that  never  misses  a  spark;  automatic  fuel  regulation  making  it  the  cheapest  to  run;  frost  proof  construction. 

Burns  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline=  starts  easy  in  the  coldest 

weather.  All  parts  are  interchangeable  and  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  no  experiment — it  is  the  oldest  successful  farm 

engine  on  the  market  and  has  made  good  for  nearly  100,000  farmers  for  over  19 

-  years — some  of  your  neighbors  among  them.  Built  in  one 

of  the  biggest  engine  factories  in  the  world, 
with  a  capacity  of  130  complete  engines  per 
day,  nearly  40,000  per  year. 

Let  the  other  fellow  experiment — you 
use  his  experience  and  buy  a  Waterloo 
Boy  in  the  first  place.  Get  the  certainty 
of  absolute  satisfaction  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  reliable  engine. 

5-Year  Guarantee.  Catalog 
and  full  details  Free.  Write  today. 


'GOLD  MEDAL> 

At 

INTERNATIONAL^ 

[Gasoline 

ENGINE  SHOWj 

BUUAPfST, 

Y. 


WATERL00  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  CO., 

W.  3rd  Si.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA. 
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AWARDED 

GOLD  MEDAL? 

set 

INTEMATIONAL 

EXPOSITION, 

Turin ,  Italy: 

'  September? 

1  011 


ENGINE  BUYERS’  GUIDE  FREE 


Handsomest,  most  elaborate,  most  valunble  book  ever  Issued  by 
any  manufacturer.  Telia  how  to  buy  juat  the  engine  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  purpose;  instructs  you  how  to  judge  engines  like  an  expert. 

Get  the  Real  Facts  About  Kerosene  Engines 

Learn  bow  you  may  save  the  whole  cost  of  a  UTrCA  Engine  by 
saving  in  fuel  coat.  Find  out  how  the  UTiCA  gives  you  25  to  40  per 
cent  more  power,  using  kerosene. 

Post  Yourself  on  the  Long-Stroke  UTICA 

The  only  stationary  engine  using  the  marvelous  long-stroke  fea¬ 
ture  now  adopted  by  the  biggest  auto  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  greatest  advance  made  in 
engine  building  in  twenty  years. 

Write  Now  for  the  FREE  Book 
and  Our  SPECIAL  OFFER  (15) 

Don’t  wait;  get  the  facta,  then  decide. 

80  days’ trial;  10-year  guarantee. 

XARGIL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
f»d  Lifav.'Mft  St.  I  r  en,  N.Y. 


Ron  oo  gasoline, kerosene, dis¬ 
til  late,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  one.  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

80  Days'  Free  Trial, 

Guaranteed  10  years. 

Here’s  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  bept  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

15  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  Is  Bower  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  IMuntyet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  arc  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine — adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Ret  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  If 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  opemtes  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
Ik-  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline,  is  much  safer.to  handle  and  gives  more  power, 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol, 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive ,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  eiigiuo  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton— the  latest 


15  Days’ 
FREE  Trial 


development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 

frade  workmanship. 

ou  will  Bee  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

201  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi. 


WANTED— Local  Agents  to  sell  high  grade 
Cream  Separators.  GOLDEN  ROD  SEPARA¬ 
TOR  CO.,  132  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GREAT  CULTIVATOR  OFFER! 


Factory  Price,  30  Days  Trial,  No  Deposit, 
No  Money  Down,  Freight  Paid  Cash  or  Credit 

SPRING-TOOTH,  or  Solid  Shovel,  Pivot  Axle,  or  Rigid  Axle, 
Walking  or  Riding  style;  also  wood  frame  Lever  Drags!  Which 
one  do  you  want!  Try  it  at  our  risk!  Each  one  is  perfect. 
Right  up  to  1912!  Most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  and  a  factory  price  that 
proves  how  others  overcharge  or  give  you. cheap  Quality. 

We  show  here  the  original  spring-tooth  cultivator.  Does  everything  any 
spring  tooth  does,  in  all  soils — does  it  better.  Does  work  no  other  cultivator 
can  do.  Has  widest  range  of  adjustments.  With  center  section  of  5  teeth 
bolted  in,  makes  a  first-class,  easy  riding,  spring-tooth  harrow.  Also  a  per¬ 
fect  Broadcast  Seeder  and  Bean  Harvester  with  simple  attachments. 

Guaranteed 
Forever 


Detroit-American 


No  other  cultivators  made,  regardless  of  prices  asked,  compare  with 
Detroit-Americans.  Thousands  in  use  in  all  States.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  We  deal  only  direct  from  factory. 

for  free  book.  See  the  cultivator  you  want  at  the  right  price.  Also  shows 
the  Detrolt-Amerlcan  Manure  Spreaders,  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  and 

_ .Engines,  Don’t  wait  till  it’s  too  late  to  learn  how  much  we  save  you. 

8end  postal  by  next  mall. 

American  Harrow  Co.,1667  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Write! 


1912. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  March  30,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 31  ©  .32 

Good  to  Choice. . . . 25  @  .30 

l.ower  Grades  . 23  @  .26 

Storage . .25  @  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 29  ®  .30 

Common  to  Good . . . 23  @  .27 

Factory . 22  @  .25 

Packing  Stock . 21  @  .23 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  30  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 

EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 24  @  .26 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .  .22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  20 

Western,  best . 23  @  .24 

Under  grades . 18  @  .20 

Checks  and  dirties . 16  ®  .18 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 18M@  -19 

Common  to  Good . . . 15  @  .17 

Skims . OS  @  .15 

-  BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.25  ©  4.75 

Medium. . . 4.00  ©  4.40 

Pea .  4.00  @  4.50 

Yellow  Eye .  4.00  ©  4.06 

Red  Kidney . 4.15  ©4.60 

White  Kidney .  5.80  @  5.85 

lima.  Calif ornia . 6.75  ©  6.80 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . .63  @  h a 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast . 41  @  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 80  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy.bbl . 2.25  @  5.00 

Spitzenburg  . 2.25  @  5.50 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  3  25 

Baldwin . 2.25  @  4.25 

Greening .  2.25  ©  5.00 

King . 2.25  ©  5.00 

Gano....  . .  3  00  @3.50 

Winesap .  3.00  @  5.00 

Western,  box .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5.00  ©  9  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7.50  @  9.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,qt .  .10  @  .65 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 10  ®  .10)4 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .09 

Chops .  01%®  .02 

Raspberries . 27  @  .29 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — N.  V.  State,  bbl . 3.75  ©  4.25 

Maine,  bag .  4.00  ©  4.50 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  2.00  @  3.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00  @  8.00 

Fla  ,  new,  bbl .  6.00  @7.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bn.  drum . . .  5.00  @  7.00 

Asparagus,-  Cal.,  doz . 2.00  @  5.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  2.00  ©  3.50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  ©  2.25 

New.  100  bunches .  2.50  @  4.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton .  50.00  @55.00 

Red,  ton . 25.00  ©35.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  2.00  ©  3.75 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case . 3.00  ©  3.50 

Kale,  bkt .  1.00  @  12.5 

Chicory,  bbl .  1.50  @3.00 

Cettnce, 'a-bbl.  bkt .  100  @  3.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  JU0  lbs...  3.25  ©  4.75 

White,  bu .  1.50  @  2.50 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  @  2.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 2.00  @  6.00 

Salsify,  1U0  bunches .  5.00  ©  0.00 

String  Beans,  bn .  1.00  ©  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00  ©  2.50 

Squasn.  Hubbard,  bbl .  1.25  ©  1  50 

New,  bu .  2.00  ®  3.00 

TurniDS,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.25  @1.75 

White,  bbl .  1.60  ©2.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box . 1.50  @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  .50  ©  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.25  ®  1.50 

No.  2,  doz . 75  @  1.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .25 

Lettuce,  doz . 75  ®  1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . .20  @  .50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.50  @  4  00 

Rhubarb,  doz . 60  @  .90 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  ®  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .28 

Roasters . 16  ®  .21 

Capons,  7  to  9  lbs . 26  ©  .27 

Smaller  sizes . 21  ©  .22 

Fowls . 15  @  .16 

Ducks,  lb . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 13  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26.00  @  27.00 

No.  2 . 24.00  @  26.00 

No.  3 . 21.00  ©  23.00 

Clover  Mixed . 21.00  ©  24  00 

Clover . 29.00  ©  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.00  ©  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 12.00  ©  14.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.75  @  7.70 

Bulls . 4.10  ©  6.60 

Cows  . .  2.00  @  5.80 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.50  @11.00 

Culls . 4.50  ©  6.00 

Sheep,  luu  lbs .  4.25  @  6.00 

Lambs . 7.00  ®  8.50 

Hogs . 0.25  @  8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  good . 10  @  .11 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 0S>*@  .09 

Heavy . 06>*j®  .07 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.19  ©  ... 

No. 2,  Red .  1.08  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.13  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 71  ©  .75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush., . 60  @  .62 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  ©  1.00 

Barley,  choice .  1.25  ©  1.35 


Boston  Market  Notes. 

As  the  general  rule  short  supply  and 
good  prices  on  the  wholesale  meats  and 
produce  in  Boston  market.  Beef  sales  are 
fair  lor  this  season,  best  steer  beef  goes  at 
14  cents  per  pound  for  hinds  and  eight  and 
nine  eeuts  for  forequarters,  or  1 1  Vi  for 
sides.  Common  beef,  eight  to  10  cents  for 
sides.  Native  beef  on  the  hoof  goes  at 
from  three  to  seven  cents  per  pound  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Veal,  11  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  dressed,  and  seven  to  nine  cents 
for  fancy  live.  Lamb  holds  about  the  same 
at  10  and  11  cents  per  pound  dressed.  Pork 
;s  firmer,  dressed  hogs  bringing  8Mt  cents 
per  pound ;  live  hogs,  six  and  seven  cents 
per  pound.  Poultry  is  in  demand  at  good 
prices ;  best  broiler  chickens  bring  30  cents 
per  pound;  large  roasting  chickens,  22  and 
25  cents  per  pound ;  other  grades.  18  and 
20  cents  per  pound ;  fowls  from  15  to  19 


cents  per  pound  ;  turkeys,  22  cents  dressed ; 
live  fowl,  16  and  17  cents ;  chickens,  14  to 
16  cents,  and  roosters,  10  and  11  cents  per 
pound.  Baking  beans,  82.60  to  83.15  per 
bag.  Butter  market  is  dropping  a  little, 
but  still  considered  short;  best  tub.  34% 
cents  per  pound ;  boxes  and  prints,  35  and 
36  cents  per  pound ;  cooking  and  common, 
28  to  33  cents.  Cheese,  18  and  19  cents 
for  cream,  20  and  21  for  sage.  Eggs  are 
dropping  fast  and  about  reached  the  low 
level ;  best  fresh.  25  and  26  cents ;  good 
Western.  23  and  24  cents  per  dozen ;  some 
nearby  country  dealers  allow  only  20  cents 
a  dozen  in  trade,  so  many  are  coming  in. 

Apples  are  going  a  little  better,  but  still 
plenty  in  reserve.  Best  Baldwins,  84  and 
84.50  per  barrel ;  first  and  seconds,  83.50 
and  $2.50 ;  Greenings.  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
barrel ;  Spy’  $3  to  $5  per  barrel.  Native 
box  fruit.  $1.25  to  $2.  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  ;  Western  box  fruit.  $2.50  and  $3.50. 
Cranberries  nearing  end  of  season,  short 
supply  and  good  prices;  best,  $10  and  $11 
per  barrel :  others.  $8  and  $9 :  boxes  and 
crates.  $3.50  and  $3.75.  Strawberries,  best, 
40  and  45  cents  per  box,  others  35  and  40. 
Potatoes  about  the  same  in  supply,  but 
price  still  up.  Maine  stock.  $2.80  per  two- 
bushcl  bag ;  imported  stock,  $3.25  per 
barrel ;  Bermudas,  $7.50  per  barrel ;  sweets, 
$1.75  per  basket.  Onions  still  in  short 
supply,  also  less  demand,  but  prices  still 
way  up ;  $4.25  per  100-pound  bag  for  na¬ 
tives.  and  $4.50  per  crate  for  Bermuda 
and  Spanish  stock.  Native  cabbage.  $3.50 
to  $3.75  per  barrel;  Savoy,  $2.50  per 
barrel;  red.  $1.25  per  box;  Florida  crates. 
$3.75  and  $4.  California  cauliflowers,  $2.50 
per  small  crate.  Southern  green  and  wax 
string  beans,  $3.75  to  $5  per  basket.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida  celery,  $1.75  per  dozen. 
Native  hothouse  cucumbers,  $8  and  $10  per 
100 ;  lettuce.  75  cents  to  $1.25  for  box  of 
18  heads ;  tomatoes,  40  to  50  cents  per 
pound  ;  Florida,  $2,50  and  $3.50  per  crate  ; 
best  greens,  $1  and  $1.25  per  box ;  dande¬ 
lions,  $2;  rhubarb,  seven  and  eight  cents 
per  bunch.  Turnips,  rubatagas.  $2.25  per 
barrel;  white  egg.  $1  and  $1.25  per  box; 
purple  tops,  75  cents  and  $1  per  box ;  car¬ 
rots,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  $1.75  to  $2 
per  box;  squash,  one  and  1%  cents  per 
pound  for  Turban  and  Hubbards,  or  $1.25 
per  barrel.  Baled  hay,  best,  $27  to  $28 
per  ton ;  good.  $24  to  $25 ;  other  grades, 
$19  to  $22;  loose  hay  in  couutry,  from 
$22  to  $25  in  barn  for  best:  $10  to  $15 
for  meadow  and  swale.  Feeds,  wholesale, 
corn.  $1.60  per  bag ;  oats,  $1.25  per  bag ; 
bran.  $30  and  $31  per  ton ;  mixed  feed, 
$32.50  per  ton ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $30  to 
$32.50  per  ton  ;  linseed.  $40  per  ton  ;  stock 
feed,  $32  per  ton  ;  gluten  feed,  $32  to  $33 
per  ton.  a.  e.  p. 


MANY  A  GOOD  FARM 
HORSE  IS  RUINED 


By  standing  in  a  wet,sticky 
coat  of  hair.  Experience 
proves  that  the  coughs, 
colds  and  other  troubles 
that  affect  horses  in  the 
spring,  can  be  avoided 
by  clipping  off  the  winter 
coat  before  the  spring  work 
begins.  Clipping  improves 
the  appearance  of  horses, 
they  bring  more  if  offered 
for  sale,  they  do  better 
work  too,  because  they  dry 
out  quick,  rest  well  and  get 
more  good  from  their  feed. 
The  easiest,  quickest  way 
to  clip  is  with  a 

STEWART 

BallBearlngMachino 

It  clips  horses, mulesand 

cows  without  any 
change  whatever. 


About  the  udders  and 
flanks  of  all  cows  should 
be  clipped  every  three  or 
four  weeks  so  the  parts 
can  be  kept  clean  when 
milking. 

Complete  $752 

Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  *2  and  wo  will  ship 
C.O.D.  for  balance. 

Writt  for  compltlt  catalogue 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 
143  La  Salfe  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


\ 
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“THE  PRICE  CUTTER” 

That’s  what  they  call  ME  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so. 

BUT  WHY? 

Simply  because  I  offer  YOU  any  Stallion  I 
have  for  sale  for 

81,000 

on  the  following  terms,  to-wit:  cash  or  ap¬ 
proved  notes,  one-third  of  it  October  1st,  1913, 
1914  and  1915.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  want 
Pereheron  or  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
unheard  of  prices.  Always  a  good  selection. 
Lots  of  ton  Horses,  Write  today  to 

A.  W.  GREEN,  R.  D.  1,  Middlefield,  O. 

Railroad  Station,  East  Orwell,  Ohio  on  Peuua. 
Railroad,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown. 


Put  Your  Manure  on  Right 

and  Get  Bigger  Returns 

Use  the  same  amount  of  manure  as  last  year, 
but  get  the  full  value  of  every  pound.  There’s 
only  one  machine  which  can  do  this — a 

WALTER  A,  WOOD 

Fearless  Manure  Spreader 

That’s  because  it  is  the  only  one  with  a  Circular  Beater.  This 
Circular  Beater  tears  up  tough  manure,  corn  stalks,  etc.,  into  a  fine 
condition  and  throws  them  way  out  beyond  the  wheels — spreads  an 
8-foot  strip  from  a  4-foot  bed  and  as  thick  on  the  edges  as  in  the 
center.  Every  square  foot  gets  an  equal  amount  and  the  manure  is 
in  the  best  condition  to  be  acted  on  by  the  elements. 

The  Fearless  covers  two  acres  while  another  spreader  is  doing  one. 
The  Fearless  cuts  the  time  of  spreading  in  half  and  gives  an  even  stand. 

The  Fearless  has  light  draft,  low  body,  long  life,  and  tracks  with 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon.  We  guarantee  it  unconditionally. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOG 


and  let  us  show  you  why  The  Fearless  will  enable  you  to  get  more 

from  your  manure  than 
ever  before.  Mail  the 
coupon  at  once. 

Walter  A.  Wood 

Mewing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

„  ■"■■■’COUPON— “ 

«  Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co. 

!!  Send  at  once  your  Special  Catalogs 

■  on  the  Spreader  Harrows. 


Name 


Address 


TRADE 

MARK 

RKG'T. 


READ  WHAT  OUR  BOOK  AND  TREATMENT  DID  FOR  THIS  MAN  IN  4  DAYS 

Wbstboro,  Mass.,  Fob.  7, 1912. — T  am  using  my  first  bottle  of  Savo-Tho-TTorsa.  Last  Friday  my  horse  strained  his  shoulder 
speeding  onice;  it  was  a  task  to  got  him  homo;  and  today  he  Jogged  as  usual  and  Insisted  on  playing. 

From  a  dead  lame  horse  to  a  sound  jogging  one  inside  four  days  scorns  almost  unbelievable,  and  vet  it  certainly  is  a  fact. 
Where  ouo  can  have  the  benefit  of  your  book,  not  one  moment  of  valuable  time  need  he  lost.  1  shall  retai  n  the  contrac  t  certificate! 
yet  am  woll  satisfied.  Very  truly  yours,  EVKBETt  L.  SMITH.  ' 

0UR  LATEST  Save-The-Horso  Book— Is  our  16  Years’  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES— 
■^Treating  87,364  Horses  for  Ringbone-Thoropin-SPAVIN— and  ALL  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Trouble— It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  To  Do 
for  a  Lame  Horse.  IT  COVERS  58  FORMS  OF  LAMENESS-ILLUSTRATED. 

Originated  the  plan  of— Treating  Horses  by  Mail— Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  Our  Charges  Are  Moderate.  But  first  write  describing  your  case 
and  wo  will  send  our— BOOK— Sample  Contract,  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and 
Managers- Only)— PUT  HORSE  TO  WORK  AND  CURE  KM  NOW.  VTrite  1  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

Address  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


Handy  Wagons 

Tor  Farm  Work 

Low,  no  high  lifting,  last 
alifetime.  Easy  for  horse 
and  man.  Broad  tired  steel  wheels  cannot  be  broken 
and  do  not  make  ruts.  Notire  setting,  nothingto  dry 
apart.  All  tire  widths.  Write  for  free  book  to-day  to 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48,  Quincy, III. 


ELECTRIC 


Effir  It  used 
ajar  to  take  half  xfj 
y  an  honr  and  a  M 
■  kit  of  tools  to  1 
r  change  from  shafts  1 
f  to  pole.  Nowit  takes 
naif  a  minute  with 

Fernald 

Quick-Shifts 

1’ ut  a  pair  on  your  buggy 

«4i»  Cent* 

(Sdo.  by  mail) 

l  Fernald  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  J 
I  North  East,  Pa.  J 


FARQUHAR 


The  Ideal  Thresher 
for  Individual  Use 


Farquhar  Rake  Separator 


Farquhar  small  threshers  took  the  lead  36 
years  ago  (CentenniarExposition)  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  The  above  represents 
the  truly  modern  Machine— the  Thresher 
of  Today.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
smooth  and  regular,  every  provision  for 
clean  threshing  of  all  grains.  We  earnestly 
solicit  investigation.  Farquhar  Threshers 
stand  all  tests.  3  styles— 20  to  40  inch.  Also 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Road  Engines. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  machine  wanted. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Ltd.,  Box  514,  York.  Pa. 


HIGH-GRADE  Photo-Finishing  for  Amateur  Photographers — 

Better  results,  lower  rates.  Developing,  print¬ 
ing,  enlarging.  Send  for  price  list  and  specimens  of 

our  work.  HAIRE  BROS.,  362  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


CUtO.  6  DUUli.,  -uukm,  nun 

to  Invent — Proof  of  fortunes 


in  I'atniusi”  liz-p.  Uuide  Free!  Fro®  report  ns  to  pat¬ 
entability.  E.  E.  Vkooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  F  St.  Wash,  p.  C 


Contain,  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction,  for  using 

BlatchforcTs  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 


Three  ;>r  four  calve3  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

Wo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 800. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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Silo  for  Three  Cows. 

On  page  373  I.  F.  asks  about  a  silo 
for  one  or  two  cows.  I  have  a  silo 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  26  feet  high; 
I  keep  three  cows  and  have  fed  them 
for  two  Winters  from  this  silo  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  This  silo  is 
made  with  wooden  hoops,  cased  with 
one  thickness  of  ^-inch  yellow  pine 
tongue  and  groove  flooring.  Were  I 
building  another  silo  I  would  use  the 
same  kind  of  materials.  I  believe  six 
feet  is  as  small  a  diameter  for1  a  silo  as 
will  give  satisfactory  results.  The 
smaller  the  diameter  of  the  silo  the 
more  care  must  be  given  to  tramping 
and  packing  the  silage  at  the  time  of 
Ailing  the  silo.  d.  s.  Harris. 

York  Co.,  Va. 

A  Summer  Silo. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  a  short 
time  ago  concerning  Summer  silage  I 
would  say  that  I  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  fill  silo  in  Spring  and  Summer 
than  to  cut  feed  daily.  If  silo  is  part 
full  and  one  has  another  crop  ready  to 
put  in,  remove  at  least  two  inches  of 
the  silage  immediately  before  adding 
new  and  it  will  be  all  right.  As  to  value 
of  various  crops  for  silage,  rye  is  better 
after  being  kept  in  silo  than  when  fed 
green,  as  heating  softens  the  stalk,  and 
cattle  will  eat  it  in  preference  to  green 
rye  cut  when  one-third  of  piece  shows 
heads.  Oats  and  cow  peas  or  Canada 
peas  make  excellent  silage  cut  when 
oats  are  in  milk.  Clover  is  best  of  sil¬ 
age,  but  in  hot  weather  spoils  in  less 
than  12  hours,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
if  used  alone,  but  when  used  with  millet 
makes  the  best  of  silage.  Corn  and  Soy 
beans  is  an  ideal  silage,  as  is  corn  and 
clover.  You  can  start  in  Spring  and 
put  in  rye,  wheat  and  so  on  through  the 
season  and  have  good  silage,  but  remove 
two  inches  before  adding  more  and  cut 
all  crops  for  silage  before  they  begin 
to  ripen.  I  should  plan  to  empty  silo 
once  in  two  years,  although  I  know  no 
reason  why  silage  older  than  two  years 
would  not  be  good.  This  from  an  ex¬ 
dairyman  and  farm  superintendent. 

Enfield,  Mass.  F.  E.  p. 


Size  of  Cow  Stalls. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  measurement  in 
making  the  stalls  for  two  cows  each  4% 
feet  wide  and  5%  feet  long  from  stanch¬ 
ions  to  inside  edge  of  gutter,  and  with 
3%  foot  passage  in  rear?  I  shall  have  a 
cement  floor  covered  writh  planks  in  stalls ; 
will  use  wooden  swinging  stanchions  and 
wooden  partition.  My  object  is  to  keep 
the  cows  clean,  but  do  not  want  them  to 
be  uncomfortable  for  want  of  room. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  J.  H. 

The  size  of  the  stalls  should  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  size  of  the  cows  which 
are  to  occupy  them.  The  dimensions 
you  mention  are,  however,  larger  than 
is  required  by  any  common  cows.  The 
largest  cows  we  can  get,  which  are 
Holsteins,  weighing  on  an  average  of 
perhaps  1100  pounds,  require  a  stall  45 
inches  wide  and  five  feet  long  from 
stanchions  to  edge  of  gutter.  This 
gives  them  plenty  of  room,  although  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  make  the  stall  a 
little  wider,  but  if  made  any  longer  you 
could  not  keep  the  cows  clean  without 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor.  The 
length  of  stall  required  for  smaller 
cows  like  the  Jerseys  is  about  4J4  feet. 
You  are  correct  in  using  swing  stanch¬ 
ions.  I  prefer  chain  hanging  stanchions 
to  those  which  swing  on  a  pivot,  afe 
cows  can  lie  down  and  get  up  much 
easier  when  the  stanchion  will  move 
about  four  inches  in  either  direction. 
In  placing  the  wooden  partitions  do  not 
let  them  come  any  nearer  than  18  inches 
from  the  gutter,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  them  clean  when  they  run  any 
closer.  _  c.  s.  G. 

“HELPING”  FARMERS  IN  HORSE  BREED¬ 
ING. 

In  the  New  York  Assembly  bill  No.  718 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuvillier,  of  the 
Thirtieth  District,  located  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  an  amendment  of  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  gambling  and  betting  establish¬ 
ments.  This  bill  introduces  the  innocent 
words  “to  be”  referring  to  buildings  used 
for  gambling.  Mr.  Cuvillier  has  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  farmers  asking  their  support  for  this 
bill  on  the  following  argument : 

“The  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
agricultural,  race  track  associations  and 
county  fairs  from  criminal  liability  for 
acts  committed  on  the  grounds  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  directors.  Thq  enactment 
of  this  law  has  diminished  the  breeding 
and  raising  of  horses  not. only  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  in  the  entire  United 
States,  as  has  been  shown  by  Major-General 
Wood  of  the  United  States  Army  before 
Congress  and  the  officials  of  the  largest 
municipalities  in  the  United  States  that 
they  cannot  get  proper  mounts  for  the 
army,  police  and  fire  houses,  as  well  as 
horses  to  be  used  in  commercial  life.” 


Mr.  Samuel  Fraser,  of  Livingston  County, 
sent  him  the  following  letter,  which  is  a 
hot  vote  with  the  postage  stamp  : 

“I  note  in  the  letter  you  sent  with  this 
copy  of  the  bill,  you  state,  that  this  law 
would  increase  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
horses,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  you  are  working  for 
the  farmer  and  not  the  jockey  clubs  and 
racing  establishments. 

"As  a  farmer  I  think  you  could  best 
serve  my  interests  and  those  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community  by  allowing  this  bill  to  meet 
a  speedy  death.  If,  as  your  letter  purports, 
it  is  necessary  to  tolerate  betting  in  order 
to  promote  the  breeding  of  horses  for  our 
police  force  and  fire  stations,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  have  this  part  of  farming 
abandoned  until  such  time  as  the  army, 
police  and  fire  stations  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  proper  price  for  horses.  I  always 
find  in  my  business  that  I  have  to  pay  for 
anything  I  get,  and  pay  generally  all  It  is 
worth.  I  do  not  see  why  the  army  and 
police  should  not  do  the  same,  and  not  ruin 
a  great  many  young  men  and  others  for  the 
sake  of  providing  cheap  horses  for  those 
officials  who  are  to  hunt  these  men  down 
when  they  have  gone  wrong.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  to  reduce  their 
chances  for  going  wrong  rather  than  pro¬ 
vide  cheap  horses  for  officials  to  hunt  them 
down  after  they  have  been  made  into 
crooks.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  I  would  ask  that  you  drop  your 
bill  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  and 
concentrate  your  energies  on  some  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer, 
provided  as  you  are  at  this  time  inspired 
with  such  a  motive,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  be  inspired  with  that  motive,  and  that 
you  may  see  from  this  and  others  who  may 
write  you  that  this  call  is  not  asked  for 
by  the  farming  community. 

"If  you  are  anxious  to  help  the  farmer 
I  would  ask  your  earnest  support  for  the 
bill  providing  funds  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  and  for  the  inauguration  of  cus¬ 
tom  or  law  which  shall  leave  our  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  enforcement  of  agricultural 
laws  absolutely  free  from  any  political 
control.”  s.  eraser. 


Get  the  Most 

a  Silo  Can  Make 

Get  a  Bllo.  Bat  get  a  good  one.  Choose 
carefully — and  wisely.  Get  a  Lansing  If 
you  wantfhe  most  thata  Silooanmeanto 
your  profits.  Thousands  of  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  proved  it. 

LANSING  SILOS 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  No.  627 , 732. 

Made  of  best  wood.  All-steel  Hoops  and  Draw 
Lugs.  Convenient  continuous  doorway  with  Ladder 
Front.  Many  other  features.  W rite  for  best  book  on 
os  and  Silo  profits.  Write  postal  now  to 

Severance  Tank  &  Silo  Co.  Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich* 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 
other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
•he  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  invented 
the  Modem  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offer  the 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  "The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.’* 

Harder  mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLE8KILL,  N.  Y. 


in 


our 
Cata¬ 
log. 


B  IL 


WEEDSPORT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEE0SP0RT  HANDY  SILOS 
TWO  STYLES 

Hemlock,  Spruce,  Norway  Pine,  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

Our  Improved  Silo  with  continuous  open 
ing  door  front.  Has  air  and  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  close.  Diagram 
wiih  each  silo  gives  full  instructions 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  need. 

Prices  low  —  quality  high  —  construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  Licensed  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  627732. 

Write  for  Catalog — Box  83. 

The  Abram  Walrath  Co. 
W eedi port ,  N.  Y. 


8x20..  $(52.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


Save  Money-Buy 


A  Lacey  Silo,  save  from  $10  to  $30  and  I'll  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  the  finest  Silo  lumber,  best 
construction  and  most  durable  Silo  in  America. 
Lacey  Silos  have  best  patented  doors,  extra 
strong  patented  hoops  — fit  perfect  — prevent 
shrink  or  bulge.  My  Silo  Hoops  are  really  the 
strongest  made— sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
after  inspection— priced  as  low  as  63c.  Write  me 
today  and  I’ll  surprise  you  with  low  quotations. 
ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Bor  20,  Union,  S.  Y. 


laceys  silos 


An  I  HC 
Gasoline  Engine 
Will  Pay  You  Best 

IF  you  really  want  your  money’s 
worth  when  you  buy  a  gasoline 
engine,  buy  an  I  H  C  with  plenty 
of  power  to  do  your  work. 

A  gas  engine  that  is  not  well  designed, 
that  is  built  roughly  or  of  inferior  ma¬ 
terial,  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  It  costs  almost  as  much  as  a  good  engine 
to  begin  with,  and  costs  much  more  afterward  in  repairs  and  loss  of  time-. 

Buy  a  reliable  I  H  C  engine  and  save  yourself  an  endless  amount  of 
worry,  lost  time,  money,  and  temper. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  simple,  dependable,  durable.  The  carburetor  or  gasoline  mixer  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  known.  Anyone  can  regulate  it  perfectly.  Igni¬ 
tion  is  positive.  The  ignition  apparatus  is  so  simple  you  can  understand  it 
at  a  glance.  The  fine-grained,  grey,  cast  iron  cylinders  and  pistons  are 
worked  together  to  a  perfect  fit.  The  ground  piston  rings  insure  maximum 
power  from  the  explosion. 

All  moving  parts  are  perfectly  balanced.  The  bearings  are  unusually 
large  and  carefully  fitted.  Every  part  is  amply  strong  and  no  part  is  too 
heavy  to  be  most  efficient.  In  every  detail,  the  I  H  C  is  a  good  engine — one 
you  can  depend  upon  for  years  to  do  your  work  when  you  want  it  done. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  all  styles  —  vertical  and  horizontal  portable 
and  stationary,  air  and  water-cooled;  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse  power,  to 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate,  kerosene  or  alcohol.  Gasoline 
and  kerosene  tractors,  12  to  45-H.  P.  Grinding,  sawing,  pumping,  and 
spraying  outfits,  etc. 

The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  good  points  of  the  I  H  C  engine. 
Get  catalogue  from  him,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  alL 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  nave  any 
worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  toIHO 
Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  U  S  A 


How  to  Prepare  Ensilage 

is  the  title  of  a  new  book  which  will  interest  every  dairyman, 
breeder  and  farmer.  It  tells  how  to  prepare  ensilage  that  will 
have  unusual  value  as  a  winter  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep;  explains  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  corn  to  make 
best  ensilage,  proper  time  to  cut  corn,  and  how  to  pack  it 
in  the  silo  so  it  will  keep  juicy  and  palatable.  Write  for 
this  book.  It  also  tells  what  users  have  to  say  about  the 
world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine,  the 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Will  cut  and  elevate  green  corn  or  dry  fodder.  In  competitive  tests  the 
PAPEC  has  cut  and  elevated  better  silage  in  less  time  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter.  No  lost  motion.  Convenient 
and  easy  to  operate;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground.  Cast-iron  frame — no 
wood  to  twist  and  warp.  It  “throws  and 
blows”  over  fifty  feet  without  clogging. 

Will  increase  your  profits  and  decrease 
your  labor.  Sold  with  positive  guarantee. 

Writefor“How  to  Preparo  Ensilaee”  to-day 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

BOX  10.  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Distributing  Points 

Dm  Moines  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Western  Implement  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dallman  &  Coopei  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac, Wit. 


A  PERFECT  SILO 

'min 

Weather-proof,  frost-p roof,  air-proof, 
water-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Storms  can’t 
wrench  it  out  of  shape. 

The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Craine  Patent  Triple  W all  Silo 

First,  staves  2  inches  thick;  in  the  middle,  n 
heavy  layer  of  air-tight,  odorless,  water 
and  acid  proof  Giant  Insulating  Sheathing; 
outside,  a  Continuous  Spiral  Wooden  Hoop 
from  bottom  to  top.  No  metal  in  contact 
with  silage.  Doors  air-proof  and  fitted 
with  Duttweiler  patented  fork  cleaners. 
Spiral  wood  hoop  is  ship-locked  together. 
Each  joint  covered  with  metal. 

We  build  silos  of  White  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
White  Pine  and  Cypress.  Write  for  catalog. 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


Our  simple  ye  t  perf ect-fitting  doors, 
fonuiug  air-tight  silo,  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  possibility  of  ensilage  spoiling. 
Quick,  easy  adjustment  without 
hammer  or  wrench.  Free  access. 

Every  silo  easy  to  erect.  Seasoned 
white  pine  or  cypress  staves.  Refined 
iron  hoops  form  easy  ladder. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  with  proof 
of  our  claims  from  delighted  users. 

ECONOMY  SILO  A  MFC.  CO., 

Box  38-J  Frederick.  Md. 


ff^You  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  ever  of- 
fered.*VWrito  u.  a  postal  for 
our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  "Silo  Profits.”  The 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
•  Bllo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory; 
818  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

‘‘  Indiana  Bldg.,  Deo  Moines.  Ia. 
“  Gilo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


he  ROSS  SILO 


The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  htta  feature,  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
BOSS  SILO.  Catalog  explaina  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Boss  Co.(Est.  1850) 

Box  13  BFIUNGHELD,  OHIO 


1912. 


THK  PLUPL.A.L,  NEW-YORKER 
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fiinni  Rrnnyp  TURKEY  BUGS,  $3.00  per  10. 

uictiu  Druiue  R>0  R-I  Red>  $1-00  pev  15. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . .Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Wiltt  &  BronzeTtirkeyEggSH^^e  catliog 

3c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  YALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville.  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager.  Taleott,  W.  Va. 


White  African  Guinea 


EGOS  in  season; 
15  for  $1.50.  BIRDS 
cheap.  W.  WILBUR  WALLACE,  Sigel,  Pa. 

DflHI  TRYMFH— Sen<12c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUUb  l  ll  i  mt  IV  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


MARIETTA,  PA. 


THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
I  from  vigorous,  hea  thy  stock:  15 — $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


ftn  FOBS  $1. 00 — Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Pooi- 
L  U  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  Illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 


HOUDANS  FOR  SAUK— Three  Houdan  Cock¬ 
erels  from  famous  Dr.  G.  W.  Taylor  strain, 
$3.00  each.  CHAS.  W.  MOORE,  Merrickville,  N.  Y. 


SSStU'lUS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa 

Madison  Square  Garden  ffiU'lfwtTi 
Prize-Winning  Strains  ES.ST’&'SE 

Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT . Riverdale,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


—PINE  BREEDING  ami  SHOW 
Birds.  J.  A.  Kobkrts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


W'HITE,  BUFF.  SILVER  &  PARTRIDGE 
'  '  WYANDOTTES.  Good  laying  strains. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Write  me  your 
wants.  J.  H.  ZIMMER,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes  SSKVKi 

Large,  fine  birds,  splendid  winter  layers.  Free 
range.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs — 100,  $5.00; 
setting,  $1.00.  WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


CPPC- CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
Em  VJI  v3  eggs  for  sale — $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  L  MILLER.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ONOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  for 

^  Hatching,  $1  25  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Circular 
free.  GOLDENROD  FARM,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


W right’s  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  Stock.  Grand  View  Farm, Stanfor<lvillc,N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANGOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29.  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ^  - stS 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15:  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Kean's  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock:  eight  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fift.y- 
two,$3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley.  N.  Y. 


Prize- Winning  S.  C.  REDS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  WHITE  ORPING¬ 
TON  BARRED  ROCKS.  Great  Layers. 
EGGS  and  CHICKS. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Woodside  Poultry  Yards,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING  and  GREAT  LAYING 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (both  combs) 
and  Diamond  Jubilee  Orpingtons.  Eggs  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  Mating  List. 

geo.  H.  lefever.  Montgomery,  n.  y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High -class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
FORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  ou  request. 
SINCIAIR  SMITH.  002  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  REDS  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  eg;-,  record.  For  quotations  on  settings,  address 
Wm.  F.  Ireland,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  (Jeff.  Co.) 


Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S,  G.  R,  I.  Reds, 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50 to $5.00 per  !5;$6.00per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


S,  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING1  ^GGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


P  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Standard  bred  for  utility. 
d«  Hatching  eggs  &  day-old  chicks.  Fertility  &  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  guaranteed.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Qscawaua  Brook  Farm,  C.  Kramers,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK.  MD. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  ,“lE' 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatchiug  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  0. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 


The  Henyard. 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass. 

I  have  heard  that  liquid  glass  is  excellent 
for  preserving  eggs.  Will  you  state  the 
proportion  of  liquid  glass  to  water?  This 
time  of  the  year  we  get  a  great  quantity  of 
eggs,  and  as  we  find  it  more  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  them  until  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  for  household  use  then,  as  hens 
about  cease  laying  at  that  time,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  keep  them.  e.  k. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Use  nine  parts  water  to  one  of  water 
glass  (sodium  silicate).  Put  the  liquid  into 
a  wood  or  stone,  not  metal,  vessel  and  keep 
in  a  cool  place.  Add  the  eggs  when  as 
nearly  new-laid  as  possible,  being  careful 
not  to  break  any. 

Tobaeco  Stems  in  Poultry  House. 

1.  Would  you  advise  the  using  of  tobacco 
stems  between  the  doable  walls  of  a  poul¬ 
try  house?  Would  they  harbor  mites?  2. 
Would  the  egg  yield  be  the  same  leaving 
the  Cornell  dry  mash  before  the  fowls  all 
the  time  or  only  in  the  afternoon  as  their 
bulletin  advocates?  3.  What  do  you  know 
about  the  newly  discovered  chemical  known 
as  oculuin?  L.  F.  J. 

1.  As  far  as  I  know  the  tobacco  stems 
would  answer  very  well  to  use  between  the 
walls.  So  far  from  harboring  mites,  they 
are  one  of  the  very  best  agencies  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  pests.  I  often  use  stems 
in  the  nests  with  the  hay  or  straw  for  this 
very  reason. 

2.  You  must  use  judgment  in  this  case 
and  go  by  your  hens.  From  my  personal 
experience,  I  would  be  inclined  to  let  them 
scratch  for  grain  in  the  morning,  and  allow 
them  to  tackle  the  mash  in  the  afternoon 
as  advised  by  the  Cornell  people. 

3.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather 

from  authorities  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  white  diarrhoea,  the  use  of  oculum 
seems  of  very  doubtful  value.  As  in  all 
such  cases,  I  believe  a  real  preventive  i3 
better  than  any  cure,  and  I  would  depend 
on  getting  good  healthy  stock  or  eggs  from 
such  rather  than  on  any  method  of  inocula¬ 
tion  or  treatment.  B.  B. 


Coal  Ashes  in  the  Henhouse. 

I  have  been  using  coal  ashes  in  my 
chicken  house  for  two  years,  with  good 
success.  I  have  a  box  three  feet  by  18 
inches  one  foot  deep,  which  I  keep  in  m.v 
henhouse.  I  made  a  sieve  by  tacking  one- 
fourtb-ineh  wire  mesh  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  I  sift  all  of  my  coal  ashes  from 
three  stoves  in  the  box,  which  makes  a 
good  dust  box.  The  hens  pick  out  all  of 
the  coarsest  of  the  cinders.  That  which 
is  left  is  fine  as  fiour.  This  I  sprinkle  on 
the  droppings  boards  after  cleaning,  also 
on  the  floor.  I  have  not  seen  a  sign  of  a 
louse  in  the  chicken  house  for  two  years.  I 
have  used  very  little  disinfectant.  I  raised 
a  piece  of  sweet  corn  last  season  on  a 
piece  of  ground  which  had  not  been  fer¬ 
tilized  for  years.  I  put  a  handful  of  hen 
manure,  which  I  had  saved  in  boxes,  under 
each  hill.  I  had  a  fine  piece  of  corn,  as 
high  as  field,  and  husking  on  an  average 
of  a  pail  of  oars  to  a  bundle.  Last  Fall  I 
stored  enough  cabbages  to  last  my  hens 
through  to  green  grass.  I  hang  one  or  two 
in  the  henhouse  every  day.  The  hens  will 
eat  a  large  cabbage  down  to  the  sfcnw’- 
every  day.  I  have  not  missed  a  day  that 
I  have  not  got  some  eggs  this  Winter. 
Would  like  to  have  some  comments  on  the 
above.  s.  H.  r. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  all  good  practice. 

Want  to  Know. 

Will  eggs  one  and  two  days  old  put  into 
storage  in  July  aud  August  keep?  The 
cold  storage  men  inform  me  that  Summer 
eggs  are  watery  and  will  not  keep  well. 

Virginia.  w.  d.  s. 


Hen  Record. — My  hens  have  done  so 
well  this  Winter  that  I  thought  I  would 
keep  track  of  them,  so  I  started  February  1 
to  keep  count.  I  have  24  pullets.  It.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  they  laid  382  eggs 
in  29  days.  E.  s. 

New  Paltz.  N.  l. 

A  Good  Hen. — I  have  a  purebred  Barred 
Rock  hen  that  did  not  lay  many  eggs  last 
Summer,  as  I  hatched  chicks  with  her.  She 
commenced  to  lay  the  last  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  has  laid  ever  since,  only  missing 
one  day  in  about  nine,  and  is  still  laying. 
She  made  a  good  clean  molt  the  last  of 
November.  u.  c.  h. 

Connecticut. 

Frosted  Combs. — Iu  a  recent  note  G.  A. 
D.  says  there  are  remedies  for  frosted 
combs  better  than  vaseline.  What  are  they? 

E.  B. 

The  best  remedy  that  I  have  found,  and 
one  that  has  given  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  healing  frosted  combs  and 
wattles,  is  glycerine.  In  its  application  tbe 
frosted  parts  should  be  well  massaged  each 
time,  using  a  small  amount,  not  enough  to 
soil  the  plumage.  g.  a.  d. 

Poultry  Record. — I  have  had  excellent 
results  from  my  poultry  this  Winter  in 
spite  of  the  intense  long  continued  cold. 
From  296  April  pullets  I  got  65  to  154 
eggs  daily  in  December,  115  to  148  daily 
in  January,  and  101  to  136  daily  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Of  course  my  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  did  not  do  anywhere  near  as  well  as 
the  pullets.  I  am  running  four  incubators 
now  with  a  combined  capacity  of  1225 
eggs,  will  hatch  March  29,  as  the  fertility 
ran  exceptionally  good  for  so  early  in  the 
season,  over  90  per  cent.  I  look  for  a  good 
hatch.  The  season  is  very  late  here ;  has 
been  good  sleighing  since  January  5  and 
is  good  yet,  but  snow  went  fast  yesterday 
and  spots  are  getting  bare.  All  of  my  peach 
buds  are  dead ;  temperature  went  to  23 
once  and  20  once,  and  on  two  occasions 
was  below  zero  all  day.  w.  at.  k. 

New  York. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hoff* s  Day-Old  Chicks  Are  Hatched  Brim  Full 
of  Vitality,  and  Are  Bound  to  Live  and  Grow. 

My  stock  is  bred  for  big  egg  production  as  well  asoxnibi- 
tion  type,  and  is  noted  for  heavy  laying  oflarire  white  eggn 
that  bring  top  pricas.  1  have  had  mora  than  20  years’ 
experience  in  artificial  incnbatlon,  and  by  closely  studying 
the  breeding  aud  hatching,  under  the  moat  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  I  am  able  to  produce 

Chicks  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

I  also  have  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  my  veasonablo  prices  on  chicks 
•nd  eggs. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

Hatching  Eggs,  WyckolT 
\J>  III  White  Leghorn  Ringlet 

Barred  ltocks.  Brown  Leghorns,  five  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  free  range  stock:  capacity 
100.000;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY¬ 
LORS  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
’•CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Paint,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y, 

4A  EGGS,  $1.00,  from  selected  2-year-old  hens.  S.  C.  W. 
fc  U  Leghorn  Barred  Rocks.  15  eggs  for  $1.00  from  2-yr. 
old  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Surplus  stock ;  at  right  prices. 
Anthnny  Simon,  Tri-States  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Write  at  once  if  you  wish  eggs  for  hatching  or 
Baby  Chicks  from  our  “Mammoth  Utility”  strain 
of  heaviest  layers  and  the  most  successful  and 
probably  the  best  known  egg  farm  on  Long  Island. 

Upon  a  good  foundation  build  success. 

Prices  the  cheapest — Quality  the  best. 

THORNEHAYEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS 

OF  UNUSUAL  QUALITY 

Carefully  selected  yearling  breeders. 

Colony  houses;  250  acres  grass  and  clover  range. 
Hatching  Eggs— Guaranteed  90  per  cent  fertile. 
Day-old  Chicks — Extra  big  and  strong. 

MT.  PLEASANT  FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  do  Grace,  Md. 

0  p  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.35; 
Ui  Ui  Eggs.  $1.50  for  15:  3d  prize  Boston  pen.  'll. 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. ..  .CANAAN,  N.Y. 

R  A  RY  PHIPK S  From  large,  mature  S.  C. 

^  VIll\,lvO  White  L e  g ho  r  n s  ,  on  free 
range;  Young’s  strain;  safe  arrival  guaranteed; 
12c.  each,  $10.00  per  100.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY, 
Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverliead,  N,  Y. 

1  ivinff  FO'O’  Maohinoc  R-  c*  Bufr  Leghorns:  most 
LIIIII&  lYiaUIIItGb  hardy  and  beautiful  fowl. 

Eggs— 15  for  $1.00.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Rohv  PhJrlrc  From  free  range,  selected  8.  C. 
UaUj  vIHLIVd  WhITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE.  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Bred  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  a  specialty.  Fertility  guaranteed. 

J.  O.  VOORHEES . GROTON,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  rrei*  *°r  EOOS—  Hatching  eggs 
OaW.Di  LegllUMI  from  selected  yearling 

breeders,  $2.00  per  13.  Piney  Grove  Farm,  Cliestertown.Md. 

9R  flfin  SINGLK  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 

4  J;  Uvll  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 
lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farois  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

DUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
U  15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

rCJtifi  KOK  HATCHING  and  HAHY  CHICKS— From  range  grown 

L  2-year-old  hens  and  mature  cocks  of  the  best  strains  obtain¬ 
able  White  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Hocks  and  Em  den  Geese; 
B,  Leghorns,  Iiarret!  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  U.  C.  Reds. 

A  few  breeders  «t  all  times.  Give  us  vour  order;  wo  will  please 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  It.  D.  34,  Athkns,  Pa. 

RaLv  riiirlrc  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
MJa-Uy  V/I1K.HS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL.  Sodds,  N.  Y. 

<JPFriAI  PPICFQ-Esgs  for  hatching  from 
laV^Irllj  LIXIULO  goo  free  range,  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

O  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hardy,  heavy- 

laying  strain.  Hatchingeggs  at  farmers’  prices. 
Write  today.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Smithville,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Eggs,  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ten  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
List  gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Rivkrdale,  N.  J. 

Da  no  Ids  farm  EGGS 


kJATS'U  BUSIN  ESS  BARRED  ROCKS 

■  ■  *  V*  IT  Write  for  our  free  illustrated  cat- 
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alog-  describing  our  common  sense 

practical  poultry,  the  result  of 
14  years  breeding,  CKg-Iayers. 
Settings  from  our  strain  of  early  ma 
turing,  largo, healthy  Rocks.  $2a  doz. 

Danotd’s  Farm,  R.  F.  0. 19,  Albiou.N.Y. 


Buff  Plymouth  ROCKS-The  coming  Fowl;  Largo 

size,  beautiful  color,  wonderful  layers;  best 
broilers  and  roasters.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15;  $5.00 
per  30.  A.  L.  Y REEL  AND,  N  UTLEY,  N.  J. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Barred  Rocks  kept  exclusively ; 

splendid  utility  chickens;  laying  strain;  mark¬ 
ings  good;  no  bronze;  on  free  range.  Breeding 
stock  from  hen-batched  free  range  chickens.  Pro¬ 
duce  healthy,  vigorous  chicks;  00$  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  $4.50  hundred,  $8.00  two  hundred,  75c.  settiug. 
EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


W14ITF  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  O. 

VTIUIE.  RULRij  [,c,  Swine.  Write  mo  your 
wants.  Leedsville  Poultry  Yards,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS-Pittj- 

field  strain,  $1  per  fifteen;  utility  mating,  $4 
per  hundred.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Parks  strain,  $4.00  hundred. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Youngs  strain,  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred;  90  per  cent  fertility  on  both  breeds,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Leghorn  Chicks  in  May,  $9.00 
hundred.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


BUFF  ROCK  &  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. _ HOWARD  SUTTON.  Fairinotmt,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Runner  Ducks,  Layers  &  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Eggs,  $2  a  setting.  Nefson's.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCKS 

very  hardy,  plump  breasts;  yellow  skin.  Cockerels, 
$3,  $4  and  $6.  Pullets,  $3.  $3.  $4  and  $5  each.  Eggs. 

$3  per  13.  LAMBERT’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nestod,  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DABDEn  C~Lai'8e’  vigorous,  well- 

DHnnCU  nUUAO  barred  Layers.  $1  per 

15;  $5  per  100.  J.  It.  ELLIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Send  fbr  free  book.  Describes,  early 
maturing  heavy  winter  laying,. 

PiltsfteW  Barred  Rockn,  now  milted 
with  the  Oowell  trap  nested  strain. 

We  Won  Agnin  at  Boston.  Gran. I 
Prize  and  Silver  Cup  for  best  dis¬ 
play— 12  Regular,  18  Special  Prizes. 

Chicks,  Eggs,  Breeding  Birds. 

Order  Now. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Farm  Co. 

416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Bocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

SOO  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CCCC  $1.30,  $3.00  anil  $3.00  per  setting. 
bUUO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BHOS. 

_ _ BRIDGETON,  A),  J. _ 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — White  egg  strain;  setting, 
$1.50;  hundred,  $8.  Sharp  Farm,  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  from  prize  stock,  $2.00  per 

1  12.  No  ducka  lay  like  these.  No  stock  can  make  you  the 
money  that  those  can.  T.  H.  METTLE R,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Genuine  White  Egg  Strain; 

eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $1.50 
for  15.  GEO.  BOWDISH.  Espeuanck,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  * 5;  Farm  Range 
R.  W.  SHIPMAN.  Hollipaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 

EGGS— Purebred  Poultry— Imperial  W.  Pekin  Ducks, 
Si  for  11.  White  Rock  eggs  from  hens  that  weigh  10 
lbs.  apiece,  50c.  for  13.  C.  E.  Cassel,  Union  Beoosit,  Pa. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

E~J?s  and  Ducklings.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  hare  tree  ranxe  on  salt  water.  Esgs  l#  cents  each. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO. .  Cambridge,  Maryland 

lift— Pen  of  Crystal  White  Orping- 
tons,  Kellerstrass  stock,  laying 
cost  large  sum;  10  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erel,  not  related,  $40;  pen  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  Cockerel,  won  1st  at  Catskill  Show,  $5.00; 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Tom,  young.weighs  about 
25  lbs.,  $8.00.  L.  M.  HALLEN BECK .  Legalized 
Expert  Judge,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


OWNS’  CELEBRATED  STRAIN  OF  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS- EGGS,  $3.00  A  SETTING. 
J.  A.  DICK . Stuyvksant  Falls,  N.  Y, 


Special  Si 

machines  that 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew.  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 


Crystal  White  Orpingtons  cSIrYn-Fee™ 

Write  RAY  SCHERMERH0RN,  Box  B,  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 


SG.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Cochin  Baotams—  Eggs,  $2 
•  per  15.  Also  fancy  Pheasants.  Stock  of  the 
highest  quality.  H.  K.  FILOR,  West  Haverstrsw,  N.  Y. 


White  Orpingtons-SSi„clSlrS“1K; 


Don't  Be  a  Clam  I 

TCHAD  a  letter  from  a  man  who  asked.  “Where  is  Darlington,  anyhow?”  This  man  was  a  clam. 
x  Get  out  your  map.  Darlington  is  where  there  are  more  pretty  girls  to  the  square  foot  than 
any  place  of  its  size  in  America.  Yes,  or  Africa,  either.  Is  that  not  enough  to  make  it  famous? 
Well,  then,  it  is  where  the  Darlington  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Farm  is  located.  Get  out  your 
map.  Darlington  is  a  great  place  to  get  a  wife.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  Darlington 
girl  for  a  wife,  and  she  does  not  open  your  eyes,  come  over  to  the  EGG  FARM  and  you  will  see 
things  that  surely  will.  The  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  MACHINE  is  rolling  out  the 
Chicks  for  you  at  $13  per  IOO.  After  May  1st  hatch.  $10  per  1O0.  Eggs  for  Hatching: 
15 — $1.35;  IOO— $5;  1,000 — $40.  As  I  control  1,500  Breeding  Hens,  I  can  supply  the  above- 
all  but  the  wives— IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  .  .  .  Alfred  P.  Edge  .  .  .  DARLINGTON,  l¥ld. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  FL.  I.  IRJEIDS 

- 200  EGG  STIliLIINr - - 

Da  y  O  Id  C  li  i  x  I  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched  in  I  Eggs  from  vigorous,  fresh-air 

Mammoth  Incubator.  I  housed  stock. 

I*  la  o©  Your  Orders  for  CHiyt  Wow 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  FUEE. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MASS. 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  EGG  BUYING. 

I  have  bought  a  general  store  in  a  live 
country  town,  expect  to  make  a  specialty  of 
paying  highest  prices  for  country  produce. 

I  believe  that  I  can  shorten  the  distance 
between  producer  and  consumer,  and  elim¬ 
inate  more  than  one  middleman.  My  plan 
for  buying  eggs  is  this :  Pay  farmers  one 
cent  inore  a  dozen  than  the  others  are  pay¬ 
ing,  but  before  I  will  give  farmers  one  cent 
a  dozen  extra  these  eggs  must  not  be  dirty, 
must  be  gathered  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
kept  in  cellar.  I  will  grade  them  before 
shipment  as  to  color ;  shall  see  that  farmer 
keeps  at  home  the  odd  shapes  and  sizes.  I 
shall  test  all  eggs  before  shipment,  and 
keep  record  so  I  can  tell  which  farmer  is 
bringing  me  the  eggs  that  are  not  “fresh.” 
Then  when  it  comes  to  the  disposing  of 
these  eggs,  I  would  like  to  market  them  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. ;  would  like  to  send  them  to  a  good, 
reliable,  trustworthy  commission  man,  who 
could  help  me  get  for  them  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  price.  Maybe,  after  this  plan 
had  got  a  good  start,  my  returns  from  the 
commission  man  would  warrant  me  paying 
the  farmer  two  or  even  three  cents  more 
on  the  dozen  than  he  gets  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  “eggs  is  eggs.”  What  do  you 
think  of  this  plan?  At  all  country  stores 
In  this  section  “butter  is  buttei\”  The 
gilt-edge  article  made  by  one  farmer  is 
worth  no  more  in  price  per  pound  than  the 
worst  junk  made  by  some  others.  I  notice 
that  in  the  cities  gilt-edge  country  butter 
sells  on  par  with  creamery  butter.  Maybe 
I  can  find  some  plan  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  producer  and  consumer  in 
this  butter  business,  and  help  the  farmer 
who  makes  the  gilt-edge  article  to  get  sev¬ 
eral  cents  extra  on  the  pound.  I  have 
farmed  long  enough  to  realize  that  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  his  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  s.  e.  r. 

Ohio. 

There  are  large  poultry  sections  in 
the  Central  West  where  a  specialty  is 
made  of  collecting,  sorting  and  shipping 
high-grade  eggs,  and  there  are  also  many 
individual  poultry  plants  sending  guar¬ 
anteed  eggs  to  the  cities  named.  These 
with  the  receipts  from  nearby  poultry- 
men  rather  monopolize  that  branch  of 
the  market  which  pays  a  premium.  S. 
E.  R.  would  be  only  “a  drop  in  the 
bucket,”  but  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of 
egg  knowledge  he  can  make  the  plan 
work.  We  have  known  small  dealers  who 
took  hold  of  such  a  proposition  as  this 
and  made  it  a  success,  but  they  all  had 
apparently  a  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
business  and  lots  of  push.  It  is  more 
in  the  man  than  in  any  special  method. 
Instead  of  long  shipments  ,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  see  what  can  be  done  in 
towns  nearer  home,  like  Dayton,  Ohio? 
Long  distance  shipment  eats  up  the 
profits  with  heavy  expenses  and  railroad 
damage.  _ 

A  HEN  STORY  ANALYZED 

I  notice  in  an  article  on  page  210  that 
R.  B.  says  he  feeds  200  hens  for  about  60 
cents  a  day.  Will  you  ask  him  to  send  me 
his  formula  for  feeding,  also  how  many 
eggs  he  got  in  January?  c.  A.  s. 

Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. 

Answered  in  Detail. 

Cost  op  Feed. — Being  a  farmer,  I  natur¬ 
ally  raise  all  the  feed  1  can,  and  what  I 
buy  is  often  in  a  less  finished  form  than 
many  poultry  keepers  get  it  in ;  therefore 
it  costs  less.  Consequently,  the  labor  I  put 
into  getting  such  feed  ready  for  the  hens 
is  counted  as  part  of  the  labor  and  not  the 
feed  cost.  For  example,  I  raise  my  own 
corn,  and  shell  it  myself,  and  in  case  I 
buy  it  it  would  still  be  on  the  ear  and 
not  cracked  or  ground  at  mill  prices.  Again, 
if  I  get  fresh  bones,  I  have  to  cut  them  up 
for  use.  When  it  comes  to  green  feed,  I 
do  not  buy  it  by  the  sack,  but  use  the  chaff 
from  a  clover  mow  or  pull  the  rye  or  vetch 
that  1  am  using  as  a  cover  crop,  which  is 
either  waste  material  or  costs  me  very 
little.  However,  in  my  figures  I  will  use 
where  I  can  mill  or  dealer’s  prices  for 
small  quantities  of  feed,  such  as  the  owner 
of  a  small  flock  would  have  to  pay.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  keeping  from 
100  to  250  hens  in  connection  with  my 
other  farm  work.  1  never  have  got  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  before,  because  where 
one  buys  feed  in  large  lots  and  uses  it  for 
all  his  stock  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
a  little  trouble  to  keep  track  of  just  what 
the  hens,  the  sheep,  or  the  cows  are  getting 
separately.  This  Winter  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  put  more  time  on  my  hens  and  find 
out  if  possible  just  what  they  were  doing 
for  me. 

Sorting  the  Flock. — My  first  move  was 
to  go  through  my  flock  early  in  December 
and  pick  out  the  loafers.  Out  of  175  hens 
and  pullets  I  kept  120  for  layers ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  I  marketed  as  fast  as  I  could  get 
them  fat.  Of  the  layers,  80  were  pullets  , 
and  the  rest  two-year-old  hens,  three- 
fourths  of  them  being  White  Leghorns,  the 
others  birds  of  mixed  breeding.  I  fed  them 
whatever  feeds  were  easiest  and  cheapest  to 
get  hold  of.  With  slight  variations,  I  set¬ 
tled  down  to  the  following : 

The  Feed  Mixture. — Whole  corn  fed  in 
straw  litter,  five  or  six  times  a  day,  aim¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  especially  busy  in  the 
morning.  Dry  mash,  three  quarts  bran  to 
one  quart  fine  bran  or  brown  middlings, 
fed  in  a  hopper,  which  was  usually  filled 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  or  right  after 
dinner.  Beef  scraps  were  kept  before  them 
all  the  time,  but  they  ate  very  little  of 
them  after  I  commenced  feeding  green  cut 
bone  and  beef  scraps  alternating  days. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  bran  1  fed 
them  in  a  crumbly  mash  at  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  very  hard 
up  for  green  feed  all  through  January,  and 
1  believe  I  should  have  done  much  better 
if  I  had  taken  pains  to  supply  more.  As 
it  was  I  gave  the  hens  nearly  every  day  a 


half  bushel  of  fresh  pulled  rye  and  vetch, 
which  I  seeded  between  the  garden  rows  in 
July.  This  vetch  is  great  stuff,  much  like 
chickweed  to  handle,  and  richer  than  any 
green  feed  except  Alfalfa.  When  the  snow 
was  too  deep  or  the  weather  too  rough,  I 
fed  them  Lima  bean  vines  that  I  cured  in 
the  garden  last  Fall.  Next  Winter  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  cabbage  and  roots  for  them. 

What  They  Ate. — The  average  amount 
of  feed  they  ate  a  day  was  as  follows : 
Whole  corn,  eight  quarts ;  dry  mash,  five 
pounds  bran,  2%  pounds  middlings;  beef 
scraps,  three  pounds.  Figuring  corn  at  72 
cents  a  bushel,  bran  and  middlings  at  $1.60 
per  100,  and  beef  scraps  at  $3  (I  pay 
$2.65  for  the  last),  the  cost  is  as  follows: 
Corn,  18  cents ;  bran,  eight  cents ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  four  cents ;  scraps,  nine  cents ;  total, 
39  cents.  When  I  used  cut  bone  the  cost 
for  meat  was  six  cents,  making  it  36  cents 
for  120  hens,  or  60  cents  for  200,  65  cents 
when  beef  scraps  were  used,  based  on  the 
dealer’s  figures  above.  If  I  allow  five  cents 
for  green  feed  another  Winter,  the  cost  will 
be  somewhat  increased. 

What  They  Did. — As  to  my  egg  yield, 
during  January  I  gathered  from  the  120 
hens  98  dozen  eggs,  -which  I  marketed  as 
follows :  A  mile  from  home,  six  dozen  at 
32  cents,  42%  dozen  at  35  cents,  20  dozen 
at  36  cents,  25%  dozen  at  42  cents,  which 
together  w7ith  the  four  dozen  used  at  home 
and  figured  at  32  cents,  gave  me  an  in¬ 
come  of  $36.41.  The  average  daily  yield 
for  January  was  38  eggs,  not  a  very  re¬ 
markable  showing  I  admit,  but  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  I  can  well  afford  to  handle 
as  many  as  300  another  year  and  take  the 
time  to  attend  to  them  right.  I  think  the 
most  valuable  feed  outside  of  the  green  feed 
they  had  was  bran.  About  the  middle  of 
January,  right  in  the  midst  of  zero  weather, 
the  supply  of  bran  at  our  local  mills  gave 
out  and  a  week  went  by  before  I  could  get 
hold  of  any.  Then  hens  slacked  up  almost 
at  once,  and  went  from  40  a  day  to  23  as 
the  lowest  until  I  thought  the  bottom  was 
going  to  drop  out.  They  came  back  very 
shortly  with  a  new  bran  supply,  but  it  left 
a  sad  hole  in  the  egg  record.  I  believe 
also  that  I  could  have  culled  my  flock 
closer  to  advantage.  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  picked  out  a  breeding  pen  of  40  Leghorns 
from  the  whole  bunch,  and  for  the  next 
week  they  averaged  within  five  or  six  eggs 
of  half  the  number  laid.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  kind 
or  exact  amount  of  feed  fed  that  makes  the 
difference  as  it  is  the  care  you  take  in  feed¬ 
ing  it.  R.  B. 

Maryland.  _ 

An  Improved  “Elevated”  House. 

On  page  141  J.  W.  Griffin  “knocks”  the 
elevated  poultry  house.  As  he  complains 
of  drafts,  lack  of  sunshine  and  dampness, 
I  suppose  he  means  a  house  raised  a 
couple  of  feet  and  completely  open  below. 
Why  not  raise  the  house  six  feet,  fill  in 
eight  or  10  inches  with  dry  dirt,  pipe  the 
water  from  the  roof  and  board  it  up  tight 
on  three  sides?  The  above  house  we  have 
found  very  satisfactory  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  a  place  where  it  sometimes  rains  in 
the  Winter.  We  have  used  this  house  with 
success  two  years,  and  have  now  elevated 
our  one-story  houses.  The  advantages  of 
this  house  are  many.  You  have  double 
floor  space  at  little  extra  cost.  The  fowls 
get  exercise  in  going  up  and  down  stairs. 
You  can  keep  more  fowls  in  a  house,  and 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  their 
dust  bath  rain  or  shine.  The  fowls  housed 
in  this  way  seem  to  consider  a  yard  as  un¬ 
necessary,  as  they  prefer  to  wallow  in  the 
dust,  dig  holes  and  then  fill  them,  and  run 
up  and  down  stairs  for  fear  the  grain  has 
been  put  in  the  litter  without  their  knowing 
it.  The  only  disadvantage  (if  properly 
constructed)  is  having  to  climb  a  small 
staircase.  Walter  upshaw. 

Oregon. 


A  1 1  Good  s 
Guaranteed 


BUY  FROM  THE  MAKER  AND 
SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFIT 


Money  Back 
on  Demand 


The  B ALT' WOR  £  Co. 

26  S.  Liberty  manufacturers  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Tanks,  Towers,  Silos,  Windmills,  Pumps,  Gasoline  Engines,  Motors 

and  Every  Kind  of  Equipment  for  Supplying  Water 
WRITE  US  YOVR  WANTS  TO-DAY  QUICK  SHIPMENTS 


The  “  Noweto  ”  2-H. 
Cooled  Gasoline  Engine, 
complete  as  shown  in  cut, 


P.  Water 

$49.00 


“Simplex”  Water  System,  this  hand 
power  system  of  water  supply  with 
ample  pressure  to  supply  2Q  A  A 
the  home  with  water  for 

Same  outfit  with  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine  for  -  -  -  - 

Use  this  system  for  sixty  days  at 
our  expense.  If  not  found  as  rep¬ 
resented,  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded 


94.00 


1000  Gallon  Cedar 
or  Cypress  Tank 

with  20  foot  Steel 
Tower,  complete  as 
shown  in  cut,  for 


$69.00 


Guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

We  make  all  other 
sizes  equally  as  low 
in  price. 

Hand  and  P«wer  Pomps 


100  Gallon  Cyprest  Tank 

Just  the  thing  for 
the  farm. 

Can  be  used  as  a 
Sprayer  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  $3.00 
extra.— 

Shipped  whole, 
ready  for  use.  Best 
value  ever  offered 
at  price. 

Spraying  Tank 


100  gallons 
capacity. 

Complete 
like  cut 


NOTHING  CHEAP  ABOUT  OUR  GOODS  BUT  THE  PRICES 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  PRESERVE  THIS  AOVT. 


“NE 
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A”  Manure  Spreader 
T.  Full  of  New  Ideas 

Yes,  sir,  full  of  them — 24  points  of  exclusive  merit  over  any  other 
spreader.  Note  these — carries  twice  the  load — lighter  draft — wider, 

evener  spreading— no  choking — yet  it  tracks 
with  standard  wagon. 

Write  for  full  Information 

Our  catalogue  is  a  book  you  ought  to  read  to  find  out 
how  the  New  Idea  Spreader  has  gone  ahead  while 
others  stand  still.  Ever  hear  of  the  great  Hartman 
contest?  You  never  will— from  others.  Let  us  tell 
you.  Write  for  complete  literature  today. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 
|119Sycamore  Street.  Coldwater.  Ohio. 


Turn  More  Food  Into  Muscle 


’v>5, 
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Scientific  stock  raisers,  writers  and  veterinarians  all  agree  that,  ordinarily,  nearly  half 
of  a  horse’s  ration  is  wasted.  This  would  be  most  serious  if  there  was  no  remedy,  but  thanks 

,  _ _ .  to  “The  Dr.  Hess  Idea”  of  feeding,  some  of  this  waste  can  be  stopped.  On  account  of  the  small 

ration  of  the  horse  as  compared  with  the  milch  cow  or  steer,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
horse’s  digestive  organs  be  carefully  nurtured,  to  enable  it  to  get  the  most  nutrition  from  its  food. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

will  accomplish  this  end,  because  it  strengthens  the  horse’s  digestive 
organs,  assisting  the  stomach  to  assimilate  the  ration  more  thoroughly 
and  convert  the  nutritious  elements  into  muscle  and  flesh.  For  this 
same  reason  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  for  fattening  steers,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  increasing  cows’  milk  production.  The  use  of  this  tonic 
and  conditioner  will  keep  all  your  farm  stock  strong  and  healthy.  Sold 
under  this  written  guarantee. 

Our  Proposition — You  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  at  $1.60  or  100  lbs.  at  $5.00.  (Prices  slightly  higher  in 
Canada  and  the  extreme  West  and  South.)  Use  it  all  winter  and  B 

spring.  If  it  don’t  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.  lt 

Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  it 

supply  you  we  will.  "  ‘ 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  v  ’ 

“  (M.  D.,  D.  V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing 

animals.  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  for  the 
asking.  Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  . 

2c  stamp.  N- 


& 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.  A  fowl  tonic  and  egg  producer.  An  absolute  necessity  to 
^  ^  the  setting  hen.  Makes  the  young  chicks  grow  rapidly,  prevents  leg  weakness,  cholera,  roup,  gapes,  etc.,  and  cures 
minor  poultry  ailments.  Been  18  years  on  the  market  under  the  most  liberal  guarantee.  A  penny’s  worth  feeds  30  fowls  per  day. 
lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  81.25;  25  lb.  pail  82.50.  (Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West.) 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book  Free. 
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EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twentieth,  week  shows  a  gain  of 
178  eggs  over  the  nineteenth  week, 
which  gained  156  eggs  over  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  week,  and  that  gained  100  eggs 
over  the  seventeenth  week.  This  pro¬ 
gressive  gain  from  week  to  week  shows 
that  the  birds  are  receiving  the  best  of 
care,  and  ought  to  disarm  all  carping 
criticism.  The  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
of  Colonial  Farm,  New  Hampshire,  have 
beaten  all  previous  records  with  a  score 
of  32  eggs  for  the  week,  a  91.4  per  cent 
yield.  Two  of  the  five  pullets  laid 
seven  and  the  other  three  six  eggs.  This 
is  getting  close  up  to  the  possible  35. 
The  S.  C.  Reds  of  Homer  P.  Deming, 
Connecticut,  laid  30,  and  the  White  P. 
Rocks  of  W.  J.  Tilley,  of  Connecticut, 
laid  30 ;  the  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons  of 
Gilbert  &  Moore,  Pennsylvania,  laid  29; 
Reed  &  Lloyd's  Barred  Rocks  29;  Hen¬ 
ry  D.  Riley’s  *Barred  Rocks  28;  S.  Ml 
Goucher’s  Barred  Rocks  28;  Beulah 
Farms’  White  Wyandottes  28;  John  A. 
Fritchley’s  S.  C.  Reds  28;  Tom’s  River 
Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns  28;  and 
Parker  Place  Farm  White  Leghorns  28. 
Nine  different  pens  laid  27  each.  These 
20  best  pens  laid  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
possible  limit. 

Those  astonishing  White  Leghorns  of 
Thomas  Barron,  England,  laid  26  eggs, 
their  total  to  date,  March  19,  being  395. 
E.  S.  Edgerton’s  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 
have  lost  the  second  place,  which  is  now 
held  by  F.  G.  Post’s  White  Leghorns, 
with  a  score  of  341 ;  Edgerton’s  have 
336  to  their  credit,  but  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Howard  Steel’s  S.  C.  Reds 
with  a  score  of  333.  S.  C.  Scoville’s 
R.  C.  Red  hens  have  a  score  of  300. 
Thirteen  pens  now  have  a  score  of  300 
or  over.  In  the  average  number  of  eggs 
laid  per  pen  in  the  week  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  raised  to  third  place;  the 
White  P.  Rocks  being  first,  with  26  eggs 
for  each  pen,  the  Single  Comb  Reds 
averaged  25.3,  the  White  Leghorns  24.8, 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  23.7,  the  White  Wy¬ 
andottes  24.3,  the  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes  24,  the  Barred  Rocks  24.2,  the 
White  Orpingtons  23.4,  and  the  Rose 
Comb  Reds  22. 

No  poultry  event  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  country  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  this  contest.  All  the 
little  country  weeklies  have  items  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  thousands  of  city  people 
who  never  kept  fowls  and  never  expect 
to  are  interested  in  the  reports. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Perpetual  Layers. 

I  am  contemplating  entering  the  chicken 
business.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
some  good  laying  strain  that  will  lay  for 
three  or  four  years  without  sitting?  They 
are  called  non-sitters.  1  have  never  seen 
any.  G.  F.  w. 

Bowling  Green,  Ind. 

The  appellation  non-sitting  as  .applied  to 
fowls  is  used  only  in  a  comparative  sense, 
as  all  breeds  necessarily  display  more  or 
less  broodiness.  An  absolutely  non-sitting 
breed  would,  without  the  help  of  man,  die 
out  in  one  generation.  The  smaller  and 
more  active  breeds  like  the  Leghorns,  Min- 
orcas  and  Hamburgs  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  non-sitting  because  they,  as  a  rule,  dis¬ 
play  much  less  tendency  to  broodiness  than 
do  the  heavier  types*  like  the  Wyandottes 
and  It.  I.  Reds.  The  particular  breed  that 
you  should  keep  will  depend  on  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  market  and  the  line  of 
work  you  intend  to  follow.  If  your  idea 
is  to  establish  an  egg  farm,  and  your  mar¬ 
ket  prefers  white  eggs,  you  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  choose  the  Leghorns,  either 
White  or  Brown,  as  your  fancy  dictates, 
but  if  your  market  pays  a  premium  for 
brown  eggs  or  you  desire  to  raise  fowls 
for  meat,  the  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  R.  I.  Reds  are  as  well  established  as 
profit-producing  fowls  as  any  in  their  class. 

M.  B.  D. 

Dry  Mash  for  Poultry. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  dry  mash,  kept 
In  hoppers  before  hens?  Is  it  simply  all 
the  different  kinds  of  dry  food  such  as 
bran,  middlings,  meal  and  beef  scrap,  all 
mixed  together  with  no  water  at  all  and 
put  in  the  same  kind  of  hopper  used  for 
grit,  etc.,  and  bow  can  you  get  enough  in, 
or  tell  how  much  is  needed  to  feed  pens  of 
50  hens  each?  2.  Is  the  following  a  good 
mixture  to  feed  as  a  warm  wet  mash  in 
morning?  Two  parts  bran,  one  middlings, 
one  cornmeal  (yellow),  half  quantity  beef 
scrap,  half  tablespoon  egg  producer,  one 
quart  of  mixture  to  every  25  hens.  Is  it 
too  late  to  feed  this  mash  now?  My  hens 
have  a  handful  of  scratch  to  every  pen  to 
work  for  from  six  to  eight,  then  warm 
mash,  then  at  noon  one  quart  to  every  25 
hens  scratch,  at  five  same  quantity  wheat 
and  same  of  whole  corn,  with  cabbage,  grit, 
charcoal  and  fresh  water  every  day  with 
roup  cure  in  it.  They  have  produced  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  eggs  all  Winter  from 
November  2,  but  have  had  from  15  to  25 
cases  of  roup,  as  I  understand  it.  watery 
eye,  which  soon  swells  to  three  times  the 
size,  finally  after  working  on  them  for 
days  have  cut  heads  off.  I  have  had  at 
least  a  dozen  hens  get  down  off  their  feet, 
which  hens  when  put  entirely  alone  have 
recovered  excepting  one.  Can  you  tell  lue 
what  has  caused  this  ailment,  and  roup 
also?  Perches  are  cleaned  daily  and  ashes 
put  on,  also  kerosene ;  floors  are  concrete, 
with  deep  layer  of  sand,  then  straw. 
Houses  face  south,  glass  front,  curtains  to 


drop  at  night;  windows  open  from  top  all 
day.  Chickens  not  out  all  Winter.  What 
can  you  recommend  to  prevent  vermin?  I 
have  found  some  on  two  hens,  even  with 
this  care  referred  to.  H.  S. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 

1.  By  a  dry  mash,  is  meant  simply  the  or¬ 
dinary  mixtures  of  ground  grains  fed  to 
fowls,  but  given  to  them  dry  instead  of 
after  having  been  moistened  with  water  or 
milk.  To  avoid  waste,  it  is  usually  fed 
in  hoppers  made  to  hold  a  considerable 
quantity,  and  to  feed  it  down  slowly  as  the 
fowls  cat  it.  These  hoppers  are  usually 
left  open  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
day  and  the  fowls  help  themselves  at  will ; 
being  comparatively  difficult  to  swallow, 
they  will  seldom  overeat  of  the  dry  feed, 
but  will  scratch  industriously  for  all  the 
whole  grain  fed  in  the  litter  before  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  dry  mash  hoppers.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  they  should  eat  about  one  half  i 
as  much  dry  mash,  by  weight,  as  whole 
grain. 

2.  If  by  “half  quantity”  you  mean  one- 
half  part  of  beef  scrap  your  mixture  is  all 
right,  but  if  you  mean  that  the  beef  scrap 
makes  up  one-half  the  mash,  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  too  heavily  of  the  meat.  Beef  scrap  is 
usually  fed  in  the  proportion  of  from  1/6 
to  1/4  of  the  entire  mash. 

The  colds  or  roup  from  which  your  fowls 
are  suffering  are  probably  caused  by  one 
or  more  of  the  three  D’s  which  so  often  in¬ 
fest  hen  houses,  viz.,  dirt,  drafts,  and 
dampness.  If  you  have  eliminated  the  first 
D,  look  carefully  after  the  other  two.  To 
prevent  the  ravages  of  vermin,  spray  the 
perches,  droppings  boards,  and  nests  twice 
yearly  with  carbolineum,  furnish  the  fowls 
with  a  dust  bath,  and  whitewash  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  your  henhouse  frequently. 

M.  B.  D. 


Tub  Champion-  Picker. — We  have  heard 
stories  of  champion'  hens — here  is  the 
champion  poultry  picker  and  his  claim : 

I  can  dress  600  fowls  or  better  in  10 
hours,  one  day’s  work.  Any  good  man 
ought  to  do  that,  for  I  have  done  it  with| 
ease.  I  can  kill  and  dress  a  broiler  in- 
less  than  a  minute,  and  get  it  ready  for 
the  cook.  I  have  worked  in  one  place  for 
12  years.  If  you  have  heard  or  seen  any 
one  that  could  do  better  let  us  hear  from 
you  and  them,  too. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  baptiste  diabo. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  pick  any  chickens  or  bones  with  Mr. 
Diabo. 


plii 


*  Kill  the  vermin  . 
_  tn  your  poultry  house " 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.  White  wa«h 
your  buildings  and  fences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi¬ 
cles  with  it.  100  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 

ikon  me  throughout 

Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass  parte 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.  With  or  without  bucket.  * 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.  Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102  B  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIPN9.I 


WILL  DO  THE  WORK 


THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 


KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE!  Sc  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED1 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS .  WRITE  FOR  COPIE  S 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO.I 

PARKE, DAVIS  a  CO. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


The  Missouri  hen  is  industrious 

Her  laying  proclivities  are  proverbial.  At  home  she  is  called  a  mortgage  lifter. 
It  isn’t  the  hen — its  her  home  that  is  responsible.  The  climate  is  just  right 
— it  suits  her  and  she  lays  her  best.  Any  good  breed  of  hen*  will  pay  in 
the  Ozark  hills  of  Missouri  if  they  are  given  the  proper  care  and  attention. 

Over  $715  pin  money  in  one  year 

Mrs.  J.  H,  Janes,  4  miles  north  of  Windsor,  Mo.,  started  with  400  hens. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1911  she  sold  $310  worth  of  eggs  and 
$105.90  worth  of  chickens;  raised  600  young  chick*  without  incubation, 
supplied  the  family  table  with  eggs  and  chickens,  and  had  left  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fall,  over  400  chickens.  Out  of  630  chicks  hatched,  600  grew  to 
maturity,  Mrs.  Janes’  revenue  runs  as  high  as  $300  a  year  from  her  turkeys. 
She  and  her  daughter  attend  to  the  poultry  while  the  men  folk*  run  their 
400  acre  stock  and  grain  farm. 


Any  man  living  along  the  Rock  Island 
Lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
who  will  produce  and  ship  fresh  eggs  to 
these  big  nearby  markets  can  get  fancy 
prices. 

Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  produced  in  this 
section  of  the  Missouri  Ozarka  at  thelowest 
possible  cost — the  climate,  soil,  and  pme 
water  make  for  ideal  conditions  in  poultry 
raising. 

If  you  ara  not  getting  good  results  you  may 
not  be  located  right.  This  matter  of  loca¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  serious  thought. 

Thera  are  some  particularly  good  location* 


for  profitable  poultry  raising,  along  the 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Professor  H.  M. 
Cottrell,  an  expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  Professoral  the  Kansas  and  Col¬ 
orado  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Linas  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  every  locality  along  the  Rock 
Island  Lines.  He  knowf  the  best  places 
for  poultry  raising,  and  can  tell  you  the 
very  place  where  you  are  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  tell  me  all  about  your¬ 
self  and  what  you  want  to  do.  You  will 
be  given  careful,  personal,  expert  advice 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Book  on 

scientific  poultry  raising,  fr e  e 

This  book,  written  by  Prof.  Cottrell, embodying  theexperience, 
knowledge  and  advice  of  an  expert  on  poultry  methods,  is 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Write  for  your  frt*  copy  today. 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully  investi¬ 
gated  and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

L.  M.  Allen,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Reck  Island  Lfasa, 

460  LaSalle  Station,  Chicago 

John  Sebastian,  Third  Vice-President 


EGG  CASES 

\  McKANNA’S 


Second  Hand 
30  doz.  Capacity 
SONS,  HONESDALE, 


$8.00 


With  Fillers 
per  Hundred 

PENNSYLVANIA 


MandyLee 

The  Incubator 
of  Certainty 

Operated  by  rule.  The 
novice  gets  the  same  ex¬ 
cellent  results  as  the  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  The  only  incuba¬ 
tor  with  the  open-front  poultry  house 
plan  of  ventilation.  Only  one  applying 
the  vital  principle  of  low  moisture  _ 
with  high  temperature  and  high  moisture  when 
heat  runs  low.  All  regulated  automatically. 
Send  for  latest  book,  describing  the  new  features— 
plain,  practical,  helpful. 

Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 

CEO.H.LEECO.,  1221  Harney  St., Omaha,  Nab. 

YOUR  HENS  The  Story  of  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
V II II  O  Fin  |J  and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
IUUll  r  Hltm  Farmers  get  more  eggs— 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
VflllD  liflllCV  save  more  money;  tells  things 
V  U  U  ii  mLm  r  I  few  folks  know  on  making 
IVVII  IllVIlkl  money  with  hens.  Find  out 

about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him¬ 
self — It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog — Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry  Easy— fascin¬ 
ating.)  Poultry  always  in  de¬ 
mand.  $10  starts  you. 
loo  Egg  Incubator,  &7.0O 
lOO  Chicle  Brooder,  5.00 
Both  prepaid,  $10.00. 

Write  today  for  full  description 
and  instructions  how  to  start. 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO. 

Box  424.  GREENVILLE,  O. 


No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Bell*  City  Incubator  Company,  Box 


This  Month  Jim  Rohan’s 

POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  yoa  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens .  Get  it. 
Send  yoar  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’s  Champion - 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

$^.55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over ;  best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  110-chlck  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.88.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11.80.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 


Racine,  Wucontia 


and  Brooder  BFo™ 

Iff  ordered  together., 

Freight  paid  cast  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  dou  bio  glass 


doors.  Free  catalog 
thorn-  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  UN  Racine,  Wl». 


KOBEKTSON’8  C  IT  AIN 
It  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 

is  than  TWENTY  YEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days*  tiial  on  application 
O.  H.  ROBERTSON’ 
Wash.  St.,  Forest viile.  Conn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

How  many  times  can  the  suckers  be 
worked?  Some  of  the  publishing  pro¬ 
moters  are  trying  to  demonstrate.  The 
old  Circle  Co.  sold  its  stock  to  the  dear 
public,  and  failed.  The  Success  Co.  sold 
bonds,  and  failed,  with  a  half  million 
indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  bonded 
debt.  Then  they  formed  the  Post  Co., 
and  sold  stock.  Finally  the  new  con¬ 
cern  failed  ignominiously,  suspending 
publication  of  the  paper  and  throwing 
over  30,000  subscribers  who  had  paid 
for  life  subscriptions.  The  relic  of  the 
concern  was  bought  in  for  $2000  by  the 
old  promoters  of  the  defunct  Circle  Co., 
and  now  the  old  victims  are  invited  to 
put  up  cash  for  25  per  cent  of  their 
losses  and  take  another  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  rich  quick.  “Once  a  sucker  always 
a  sucker”  is  the  theory  of  the  frenzied 
financial  promoter. 

Will  you  kindly  look  up  the  standing  of 
the  Clover  Farms  Co.,  34  and  36  West  48th 
street,  New  York  City  ?  They  are  about  to 
open  up  a  plant  at  Afton,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
first.  MILK. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
1901  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $51,- 
000.  It  succeeded  a  partnership  of  L. 
L.  Campbell  &  Bro.  It  was  claimed  at 
the  time  that  $1500  to  $2000  cash  had 
been  invested  in  the  business.  Later  it 
was  admitted  that  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  issued  in  exchange  for  the  old 
company.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  a  financial  statement  from 
them,  but  they  declined  to  make  any. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  doing  a 
large  business,  and  we  have  heard  no 
complaints  in  local  circles.  At  the  same 
time,  if  they  open  a  milk  station  and 
buy  milk  from  farmers  on  the  usual 
terms,  they  will  be  asking  more  credit 
than  their  present  rating  justifies,  and 
producers  should  demand  a  detailed 
financial  statement  or  other  security  for 
their  protection.  It  is  time  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  exercised  ordinary  business  pre¬ 
cautions  in  marketing  their  milk. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Autopress  Co.,  of  New  York,  ofl3ce  299 
Broadway?  They  sold  stocks  at  $11  per 
share,  which  were  to  pay  seven  per  cent 
dividends.  I  have  had  them  two  years 
and  they  have  not  paid  any  dividends  yet, 
and  are  now  sending  this  enclosed  notice 
to  the  stockholders.  What  do  you  think 
of  them?  If  you  will  kindly  inform  me 
you  will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  C. 

They  now  want  you  to  give  up  $25 
worth  of  stock  and  take  in  its  place  a 
$100  seven  per  cent  gold  bond,  paying 
the  extra  $75  in  cash.  But  what  better 
hope  have  you  of  drawing  interest  on 
the  bond  than  the  promised  dividends  on 
the  stock?  “Gold  bonds  at  seven  per 
cent”  sounds  good,  but  interest  on  bonds 
cannot  be  paid,  if  not  earned ;  and  the 
bonds  are  simply  notes  of  a  company 
that  has  had  difficulties  in  financing  its 
affairs.  We  have  never  seen  a  statement 
from  this  concern  to  show  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company  and  to  justify  an 
investment  in  either  the  stock  or  these 
notes.  The  bond  proposition  is  simply 
the  old  scheme  of  promoters  to  work 
the  old  victims  all  over  again.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of.  sending  good  money  after 
money  lost  in  a  bad  investment  does  not 
bring  results  to  encourage  the  practice. 
The  person  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
his  money  in  such  stocks  will  do  well 
to  take  his  loss  and  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  by  avoiding  both  the  stocks  and 
notes  of  this  and  similar  concerns. 

An  agent  by  the  name  of  Powell  has  been 
here  selling  the  American  Improved  silo, 
for  the  Universal  Exchange  Corporation, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  How  about  the  reliability 
of  the  company?  They  seem  to  be  agent 
for  everything  from  farm  seeds  to  machin¬ 
ery.  I  have  ordered  $40  worth  of  seeds  to 
be  sent  me  subject  to  examination.  Please 
give  me  what  information  you  have  access 
to.  e.  n.  B. 

Illinois. 

Our  information  is  that  the  spirit  be¬ 
hind  this  concern  is  John  W.  Woodruff, 
of  American  Farm  Co.  fame,  once  lo¬ 
cated  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  later  of 
Lake  Erie  Seed  Co.,  of  various  loca¬ 
tions.  The  American  Farm  Co.  adver¬ 
tised  a  silo  under  this  name  some  10 
years  ago,  but  the  material  sent  for 
them  was  of  poor  quality,  and  many 
farmers  refused  to  take  it  from  the 
depot.  Men  who  did  were  never  able 
to  set  it  up  because  the  silo  had  never 
been  properly  constructed.  The  illus¬ 
trations  used  then  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  used  now. 

As  to  farm  seeds,  we  found  at  that 
time  that  the  company  bought  Western 
corn  by  the  carload  out  of  the  eleva¬ 
tors,  and  sold  it  to  farmers  as  a  won¬ 
derful  new  production  of  their  own. 
We  also  had  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  bought  potatoes  from  farmers 
in  the  Fall,  put  them  up  in  small  sacks, 
and  sold  them  back  to  other  farmers  in 
the  Spring  by  the  pound  as  entirely  new 
varieties  originated  by  themselves.  The 


same  illustrations  and  descriptions  used 
by  the  old  defunct  concern  10  years  ago 
now  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
Universal  Exchange  Corporation.  The 
illustrations  of  corn,  oats  and  beans  are 
identical,  and  the  descriptions  are  word 
for  word  with  occasional  changes  of  a 
few  words  to  suit  new  conditions.  They 
are,  however,  all  masquerading  under 
new  names.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  these  wonderful  new  creations 
have  been  rejuvenated  after  10  years  of 
slumber,  or  whether  Mr.  Woodruff 
thinks  he  has  produced  another  set  of 
plants  that  are  best  described  by  the 
illustrations  and  romantic  descriptions 
given  other  wonderful  plants  of  10 
years  ago.  We  assume,  however,  that 
a  description  of  elevator  seeds  would 
not  vary  very  much  in  10  years. 

Old  subscribers  will  remember  that 
the  American  Farm  Company  was 
driven  out  of  the  State  of  Ohio  by  the 
State's  Attorney.  Judgments  were  issued 
against  it  in  Pennsylvania  on  charges 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud,  and 
some  of  the  Western  States  found  in¬ 
dictments  against  its  officers.  It  was 
reincorporated  several  times  over,  the 
last  time  for  $2,000,000,  and  finally,  like 
several  of  its  predecessors,  went  to  the 
wall.  Its  principal  scheme  was  to  or¬ 
ganize  local  companies  and  erect  a  ware¬ 
house,  the  farmers  taking  stock  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  capital.  From  $12,000  to  $20,000 
would  be  taken  out  of  a  neighborhood, 
and  sometimes  a  little  building- was  -put 
up  at  a  cost  of  $1200  to  $1500.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  showed  up  the  scheme  in  New 
York  State  and  the  company  then 
turned  to  the  West. 

I  dislike  to  bother  you  but  I  don't  see 
any  other  way  without  going  to  more  ex¬ 
pense  than  I  can  afford,  especially  as 
South  Dakota  is  nearly  dried  up.  Last 
Fall  I  got  a  car  of  Kieffer  pears  from 
Delaware.  At  first  I  refused  to  accept  the 
car,  but  finally  did  so  upon  promises  of 
the  railroad  that  all  loss  would  be  made 
good.  The  hampers  were  smashed  all  up 
and  pears  badly  bruised ;  besides  the  car 
had  been  flooded  from  a  defective  or  clogged 
water  pipe  or  trap.  I  had  to  hire  drays 
and  men  to  unload  one  end  of  car  and  re¬ 
pack  and  haul  back  again  what  I  did  not 
sell.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1910,  when  I  presented  my  claim.  About 
three  months  later  they  offered  me  $100, 
which  I  refused.  Now  my  letters  remain 
unanswered.  If  you  can  do  anything  with 
this  it  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

South  Dakota.  w.  h.  h. 

The  above  reached  us  June  26,  1911. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  was  the  carrier.  The 
$100  was  offered  us,  and  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused,  as  no  reason  was  given  why  the 
whole  amount  should  not  be  paid.  Just 
at  the  time  our  patience  began  to  be 
exhausted,  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany  come  in  with  a  check  for  $138.71, 
being  the  full  amount  of  the  claim.  It 
took  us  nine  months  to  get  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  the  shipper  had  labored  with 
it  seven  months  before  it  came  to  us. 
And  yet  railroad  officials  go  into  farm¬ 
ers’  meetings  and  talk  about  the  interest 
taken  by  their  roads  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  farm. 

Do  you  consider  stock  in  the  Augustine 
Rotary  Engine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  safe 
investment?  p.  h.  s. 

Connecticut. 

No,  we  do  not.  From  information 
at  hand  we  regard  it  entirely  a  specula¬ 
tive  proposition  and  not  in  a  class  that 
could  be  called  investment. 

I  received  the  book  “Hind-Sights”  in 
fine  shape,  and  am  pleased  with  it.  I  thank 
you  for  it.  I  had  to  laugh  at  Captain 
Rand’s  magic  stones,  for  I  know  a  lot  of 
folks  right  here  in  Tilton  that  they  worked 
the  very  same  game  on.  d.  a. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  you  have  carefully  read  “Hind- 
Sights”  you  will  have  the  laugh  on  any 
schemer  who  comes  along,  as  well  as  on 
his  confiding  victims.  We  doubt  if  one 
will  find  any  new  swindles  that  will  dif¬ 
fer  much  in  principle  or  character  from 
some  of  the  schemes  described  in  the 
book. 

I  inclose  you  clipping  of  Globe-Democrat 
of  St.  Louis  reporting  the  criminal  trial 
of  E.  G.  Lewis.  A  relative  of  my  wife  was 
in  the  employ  of  his  brother,  John  Lewis, 
who  is  an  attorney  and  co-worker.  They 
paid  her  $25  and  expenses  to  care  for  a 
three-ye^r-old  child.  They  went  to  a  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  in  Wisconsin  last  Summer.  Mrs. 
Lewis  did  not  even  clean  her  own  finger 
nails ;  hired  it  done.  n.  b. 

Illinois. 

Why  should  a  woman  care  for  her 
own  children  or  clean  her  own  finger 
nails  when  thousands  of  honest  working 
but  too  confiding  people  are  sending 
her  their  savings?  The  testimony  is 
that  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company 
was  losing  $80,000  a  month  while  it 
was  advertised  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prosperous  publishing  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  world.  But  the  advertising 
brought  in  easy  cash  from  people  who 
worked  hard  for  it,  and  to  be  liberal 
and  easy  with  other  people’s  money  is 
no  uncommon  virtue.  Sometimes  it  de¬ 
velops  into  a  crime.  j.  j.  d. 
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Vhere's  a  10year\ 

Guarantee  in 
every  roll  op 

CONGO 

ROOFING 

And  the  guarantee  is 
in  the  form  of  an  In¬ 
surance  Policy  issued  hy 
the  National  Surety 
Company. 

This  Policy  insures  your 
Congo  2-  and  3-ply  Roofing 
for  ten  years  at  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  expense.  You  simply 
fill  in  the  blanks  telling  the 
date  you  lay  the  roof  and  the 
buildings  you  put  it  on. 

If  Congo  should  fail  to  last 
ten  years,  you  get  a  new  roof. 

It  is  simply  a  device  of 
the  manufacturers  to  break 
through  all  the  unfounded 
claims  that  aremadefor  other 
roofings,  with  something  spe¬ 
cific  and  definite.  It  makes 
the  buyer  absolutely  certain 
of  what  he  is  getting.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  fairer. 

For  a  copy  of  this  Policy  and 
a  sample  of  Congo,  address 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 


April  6, 

When  you  write_adyertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


fpHE  most  complete  implement  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Illustrates  and  describes  the 
best  line  of  farm  tools  made.  Tells  when 
and  how  to  use  them.  It  answers  every 
question  about  farm  machinery.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

John  Deere  Plows,  Culti¬ 
vators,  Harrows  and 
Farm  Tools  - 

Trade-marked  goods  that  have  received 
the  gold  medal  at  every  world’s  fair  and 
international  exposition  since  1840.  The 
world’s  best  in  farm  implement  building. 
Everything  from  the  smallest  walking  plow 
to  an  engine  gang — high  class  and  up-to- 
date.  Have  the  best.  The  John  Deere 
trade-mark  protects  you  against  inferior 
goods.  Take  no  chances. 

No  matter  what  implement  or  farm  tool 
you  want,  write  us  what  it  is  and  then  be 
sure  to  ask  for  the  big  illustrated  book,v__ 
"Better  Farm  Implements,”  package  No.  AuO 

Get  Quality  and  Serulce — John  Dttro 
Dealert  Give  Both 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  III. 


‘Jmt?.  __ 
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/•As  Low  as  $10> 

And  any  boy  can  operate  it  and  earn  the  price  of 
this  saw  In  two  days  easily  by  contracting  to 
saw  lumber,  firewood,  lath,  fences,  posts,  etc., 
for  neighbors. 


Saw 


Hertzler&Zook 

Portable  Wood 

Is  positively  cheapest  and  best.  Guaranteed  1 
P  year.  Our  $10,000  bond  protects  you. 

“  Strictly  factory  prices— yon  save  job- 
Vf  I)  hers’  profits.  Stick  sits  low— saw 
V  x  v  y — ^clraws  it  on  immediately  machine 
starts — ensuring  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Only  $10  saw  to  which 
ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Money  refunded 
and  freight  paid  both  ways 
If  unsatisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


per  day 


HEL/N  BUGGIES 

Lr  FOR  1912  £^$362§ANDUP 


TA/RITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
'  ’  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write  N 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Monarch 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
It  will  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BROWNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Net  owners  25i!  to  1004 
on  investment  per  year 
Ask  for  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  and  “Good 
Tip”  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York- 


EnEMl 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8,  10,12.14.16.18,  20  ft. 

diameters.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engine*. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
188  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  Ill.  , 


Make  Your  Own  Drain  Tile 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  1214  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  6,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 
You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 


1912. 
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A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires —  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FAR  Nl 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  tine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY , 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  N|ne  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

■ .  .  — - -  Booking  orders  for 

Spring  Pigs.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  K.  No.  1. 


HELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Duroc  Swine  loWSCh<bredr°faH 

Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Chickens,  Turkeys,  Geese  and 
Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


CHESHIRES 


The  pig  which  gives  a  high 
percentage  of  dressed  pork 
to  live  weight.  M0RNING- 
SIDE  FARM,  Sy I vania,  Pa. 


DCRIf  6UIDCC  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
■'^****^*****^^  Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 

you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

FOX  HOUND  DOG  P  U  P  S.  $5.00  each. 

HARVEY  HILLMAN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

DERI.IN  STOCK  FARM— Holitein-Frieiian* 

and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Eggs— 11  for  $1.25. 
H.  A.  Robinson  &  Sons _ South  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  ^ 

ter  Boy.  (>2729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  RIVER 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

S.  C.  IV-  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Egos  tor  sale — SI. 50  per 
setting;  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.Y. 

LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATKR  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators — capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
iivable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

flvninnfnne  S.  C.  Black  and  White! Stand- 
Wl  ard  Bred— Winners  of  75  rib¬ 

bons  in  three  years.  Eggs— $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  R.  M.  MORRISON,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

GRUBERS  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  illustrations,  descrip¬ 
tions.  Incubators andbrooders.  Low  prices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  Allsayit's 
great— this  book— only  15c.  Price  list  free. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  Box  58,  Rheems,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flue  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO., Peekskill, N.Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— $8.00 
por  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons — $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  yon.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks, 
10c;  S.  C.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  15e. 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100 
on  reaching  our  station,  1  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER. 

B.  73, 

Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Farm  raised 
and  very  vigorous.  Eggs-$1  &  $1.50  per  setting. 
Folder  free.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  3. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  and  45  lb.  toms ;  pairs,  not  akin. 
EGGS  IN  SEASON. 

MISS  JOSEPHINE  CARPENTER . GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

/"GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES — Blue  Ribbon 
v,ners.  Eggs— $3  per  15.  Brush  &  Son,  Milton,  Vt. 

T>LUE  RIBBON  FEEDS — not  loaded  with  cracked 
com;  no  salvage  grain.  Scratch  or  laying  mash, 
$2.00  per  hundredweight.  Little  chick  feed,  $2.20 
per  hundredweight.  Other  feeds  low;  order  at 
once.  L.  M.  HALLENBECK,  Legalized  Expert 
Jndge.  Gkrkxdalk,  N.  Y. _ 

Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Btdg.,  105  E.  22d  St.  N.Y.  City 


PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  states  that  the  area  of  Winter  wheat 
harvested  in  British  India  is  29,444.000 
acres ;  in  countries  having  40  per  cent 
(94,000,000  acres)  of  the  total  Winter 
wheat  area  last  year,  the  area  this  year 
is  102.2  per  cent  of  last  year.  Winter 
cereal  crops  are  in  good  condition.  In 
British  India  a  preliminary  statement  of 
the  production  of  rice  is  58,403,104,000 
pounds ;  and  of  cleaned  cotton,  1,253,952,000 
pounds. 

Cows.  $40  to  $65 ;  hay,  first  class,  $20 
delivered;  oat  straw,  $10;  hogs,  five  cents 
per  pound,  alive ;  veal,  seven  cents,  alive. 
Bordens’  prices  for  milk  from  April  1  to 
October  1  are  as  follows :  April,  $1.40 ; 
May,  $1.15;  June,  $1;  July,  $1.20;  August, 
$1.35 :  September,  $1.50.  f.  n.  d. 

Poultney,  Vt. 

Live  fowls,  15  to  16  cents  a  pound  whole¬ 
sale  ;  all  kinds  of  eggs,  30  cents ;  wholesale, 
25 ;  milk,  eight  and  nine  cents ;  wholesale, 
four  and  4%  cents  a  quart.  Green  horses, 
1400  to  1500  pounds,  four  or  five  years, 
$550  to  $600  a  pair ;  good  cows,  25  to  30 
quarts  a  day,  $75  to  $100.  c.  r.  b. 

Ansonia,  Conn. 

At  a  sale  yesterday  cows  sold  from  $33 
to  as  high  as  $65 ;  at  a  sale  last  week 
from  $37'  to  $50.  Hay  from  $14  per  ton 
to  (or  some  that  was  very  poor  quality). 
$20  in  the  barn;  perhaps  about  $16  or 
$18  would  be  the  average.  At  one  sale 
good  potatoes  sold  for  $1.17  per  bushel; 
apples,  $1.11  per  bushel.  Milk  for  March. 
$1.65:  April,  $1.50  per  100;  butter.  30  to 
34  cents ;  eggs,  20  cents.  e.  h.  a. 

Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Cows  were  bringing  at  auction  last  week 
$50,  $55  and  $60  ;  hay,  stack,  $20  to  $24  ; 
No.  1,  $27.  There  is  no  silage  sold  here; 
about  all  tho  manure  sold  is  shipped  in 
from  New  York  City.  That  is  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  a  ton  with  freight,  which  is 
$1  a  ton.  I  think  at  this  time  It  is  about 
$1.25 ;  after  May  1  it  is  80  cents.  Milk  is 
bringing  from  4%  to  five  cents  at  the  door; 
eight  and  nine  cents  delivered.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  a  bushel;  apples,  $1  a  bushel. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn.  j.  p.  a. 

..  prifes  of  live  stock  are  the  highest 
that  they  have  been  for  years.  Cows,  fresh, 
to  $60 ;  two-year-old  heifers,  $15  to 
two-year-old  steers  In  pairs,  about 
$12o;  beef  cows.  $7  per  100,  dressed; 
oxen,  $9  per  100,  dressed;  hay  (loose), 
$1-  to  $16  per  ton;  milk,  six  cents  per 
’  °£Ss,  20  cents  per  dozen ;  potatoes. 
$1.2,>  per  bushel,  wholesale.  Apples.  $2  50 
a  barrel,  wholesale,  extra  No.  1.  Apples, 
corn,  potatoes  and  hay  are  the  principal 
crops  here,  a  large  per  cent  of  tho  commer¬ 
cial  crop  is  sweet  corn  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  CRD 

Bridgeton,  Me. 
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FARH/K  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelamls’ 
1  mimo  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

For  SalA-Fifty-aore  ^arrn’'  fin®  8-room  house. 

1  00IC  barns,  fruit,  etc.  $3,600.  Excellent 
summer  home.  BOX  150,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


FflR  0  A  I  C  New  York  State  Dairy  Farms.  Largo 
I  Un  OH  L  L  list  ready  to  mail  to  prospective 
buyers.  OGDEN'S  AGENCY,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  162  acres.  Good  sugar  bush  with 
sugar-making  plant;  36  swarms  of  bees.  Will 
sell  cheap.  GILBERT  BROWN.  Stratford,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Ponltry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM 

to  let  in  New  Hampshire.  3  hours  from  Boston,  about 
110  acres.  0.  R.  MARSHALL,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  &AEV!A!I 

For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Farms 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  K1NDERH00K,  N.  V. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 

finest  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soil, 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


f\ELAWARE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the 

land  of  fruit  and  short,  mild  winters.  Health¬ 
ful  climate,  wonderfully  productive  soil,  level 
fields,  no  stone,  best  markets  and  cheap  land. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Largest  list  of  farms  in 
State.  Wm.  G.  Wechtenhiser,  Harrington,  Del 

C  An  Kt.ro.  Un  For  Delaware  Farms.  Soil 

jin  /icre  up  easily  workedi  highly 

productive.  Delaware  peaches,  apples  and  pears 
bring  highest  prices.  America’s  best  markets 
at  our  doors.  Farms  all  sizes.  Free  catalog. 

FORD  &  REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ill-Health  Forces  this  Money- 
Making  Farm  on  the  Market. 

Xj'ARM  OF  183  ACRES — Two  2-story  housos  in 
A  fine  condition ;  three  barns  with  basement;  two 
new  hen  houses;  $1,000  worth  of  sawing  timlier. 
Buildings  insured  for  $2,850.  Apples,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries.  One  mile  from  railroad  town.  Price 
$4,500;  part  cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

New  York  State  Farms 

We 
ties  ( 
than 


T  »  w  xvnwvr,  qctau.w  vv  U  Litruiurs. 

on  us,  or  send  for" our  specimen  list  of  New  York 
farms.  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO..  Room  309, 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Choice  Virginia  Farms 


\  Along 
The 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP,  Abundant  rainfall  (4  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets, 
lo  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 

Country  U*e  in  Virginia”  (134  pastes)  and  low  ex- 

cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 

Agent,  C.  &Q.  Ry..  Room  S,  Richmond,  Virginia 


a  Farm 


and 


be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of 
your  hard-earned  profits!  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  Free  Homestead  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta,  or  purchase  land  in  one 
of  these  districts  and  bank  a 
profit  from!  10.00  to  $  12.00 
un  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  810.00  an  acre  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  825.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  in  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soil.bealthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers’  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  "Last  Beat  West,”  how  to  reach  the 
country  and  other  particulars,  write  to 
Bup’t  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAUT0S 


LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-GRAD 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu- 
facturersameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Cb.,  229  W,  57th  St.,  New  York 

95 

AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
uairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address; 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1075 

BAINBRIOGE. 


N.Y. 


W  A  NTP  n~ Working  *'oreman,  single,  on  Certl- 

II  I  LU  fled  Milk  Farm  in  farm  department. 
Must  understand  how  to  take  care  of  horses  and 
farmwork.  In  first  letter  state  references,  age, 
and  wages  wanted,  with  room  and  board. 

RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

WANTFF1  FARM  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 
II  nil  I  LU  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETCHWOKTH 


VILLAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


W  A  NTF  n  ^OMEN  attendants  in  an  institution 

llrtll  I  LU  for  feeble-minded  boys;  salary  $20  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  A  Iso  women 
cooks;  salary  $30  a  month  ami  maintenance  to 
start  with.  Apply  to  the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
LETOH WORTH  VILLAGE.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  Is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO..  Com 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto. _ Established  1855 

4  ^  4  Our  largo  con- 

sumptive  outlet 

enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M,  Rittenhou.se  &  Co.,  154  Reatle  St,,  New  York 

Boston  Produce  Go. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


AN  OUTLET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  EGGS  DIRECT 

To  best  trade  jn  Greater  New  Y oris 
Offering  fullest  value  and  quick  return  j 
We  Need  Eggs.  You  Need  Money 
LET’S  SWAP! 

Refer  to  Aetna  National  Bank  and 
ship  promptly. 

ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO. 
359  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dllias  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  tho  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadllta,  N.Y. 


The  Silo  in  Modern  Farming— In  these  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  farming,  ensilage  as  feed  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Its  use  is  an  economy.  But  the  silo  itself  must  not  be  a 
source  of  continual  expense. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  no  painting,  no  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  upkeep,  no  hoops,  no  injurious  moisture.  Is 
simple  in  construction.  The  first  cost  is  the  last.  The  Imperishable 
is  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks  which  are  non- absorbent  and 
last  forever.  They  resist  swelling,  shrinking  and  rotting — a  continual 
expense  with  other  silos.  Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL  PRICES 


END  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 


3493 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKER. 

years  of  honest  dealing  guarantees  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Any  material  not  up  to  our  representa- 

fn  '  '  ‘  " 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  Ill 

Here  is  a  neat,  cozy,  little  cottage 
that  can  be  built  at  the  minimum  of 
cost  under  our  guaranteed  buildinc 
proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6  in.  wide  by 
33  it.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All  the 
comforts  desired  by  home-loving 
people.  Extra  large  porch.  Convent 
ent  interior.  For  the  price  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  elsewhere  to  secure  a  home  with  so 
many  excellent  features. 


$635 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


We  buy  supplies  at  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  and 
Factory  Sales,  besides  owning  outright  saw  mills 
and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when  you  buy  your 
building  material  elsewhere  for  the  complete  build¬ 
ings  shown  in  this  advertisement,  it  costs  you  from 
50  to  60%  more.  By  our  “direct  to  you”  meth¬ 
ods  we  eliminate  several  middlemen’s  profits. 

Every  stick  of  lumber  and  every  bit  of  building 
material  offered  in  this  advertisement  is  guaranteed 
brand  new  and  first  class:  as  good  as  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  from  anyone  anywhere. 

You  run  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us.  Our  capital . 
stock  aad  surplus  is  over  51,600,000.00.  Our  19 


tion  may  be  returned  at  our  freight  expense  both 
ways  and  money  refunded  In  full. 

Our  wonderful  spring  building  offer  sets  a  new 
pace  in  the  building  world.  Never  before  have  6uch 
remarkably  low  prices  been  published. 

Our  stock  includes  practically  every  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  Besides  building  material  we  have  a 
complete  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Groceries  —  in 
fact  everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  field  or 
in  the  workshop. 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

Per  Square  $1.25 


Roofing  Prices 
Smashed. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  149 

The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this 
design  enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all 
space  to  the  best  advantage  and  get  the 
very  most  to  be  had  for  the  money. 
Size,  21  ft.  wide  and  28  ft.  deep*,  six 
rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This  de¬ 
sign  offers  more  convenience  than 
many  larger  and  higher  priced 
houses.  Is  constructed  of  the  very 
best  materials  at  a  magnificent  saving. 


$698 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


Metal  roofing  Is  superior  to  all 

other  coverings.  A  fact  proven 
absolutely  and  conclusively  of  100 
years’  of  actual  experience.  We  carry 
a  complete  stock  of  all  styles. 

Here  is  a  roofing  offer  that  has 
never  before  been  equalled.  We 
have  6,000  squares  of  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofing  sheets  all  22x24x1  Vi 
in.  corrugation.  Strictly  new  first 
class  that  we  offer  at  $1.25  per 
square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at 
Chicago.  At  this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight, 
but  if  you  will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing 
Offer,  we  will  make  you  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
lower  than  ever  offered  In  the  history  of  roofing 
material. 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized 

We  can  furnish  it  In  flat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  “V  ’  crimped,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceiling 
and  in  ornamental  fancy  ceiling.  In  fact  we  can 
furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering  line. 

A  hammer  Is  the  only  tool  needed  in  putting 
on  all  grades  but  the  standing  seam.  We  give  you 
free  with  every  order  for  3  squares  or  more  a 
handsome  serviceable  crucible  steel  hammer  that 
ordinarily  retails  from  76c  to  $1.C0.  Write  today 
for  our  Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and  our 
latest  Roofing  quotations. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33 
ft.  6  in.;  7  rooms  and  bath.  There  has 
never  been  a  design  offered  that  can  be 
built  in  so  economical  a  manner  with 
less  material  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  and  a  general  effect  of  elegance 
than  this  house.  Has  satisfactorily 
been  built  more  than  400  times 
during  the  last  two  years.  A  beautiful 
home  at  a  splendid  money-saving  price 


$835 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x  29  ft.  6  in.:  eight 
rooms  and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and 
large  hall.  A  square,  solid,  substantial 
construction.  All  space  Is  advan¬ 
tageously  utilized.  The  Colonial 
windows  and  porch  columns  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  features.  For  convenience  and 
artistic  arrangement,  general  elegance 
of  appearance,  and  low  price,  this  house 
is  unequalled. 


"PREMIER”  HOUSE  PAINT 

Per  Gallon  $1.03 

Mt.  V.  Michaelsen,  Supt.  of  our 
Great  Paint  Dept,  is  probably  the 
best  known  paint  man  In  the  world. 

His  picture  has  appeared  on  millions 
of  gallons  of  cans.  He  is  our  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality.  .  Our  Ready  Mixed 
“Premier’’  Brand  of  Paints  are  made 
under  a  special  formula  and  will 
give  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

Ourprices  range  from  $1.08  to  $1.21, 
depending  upon  quantity. 

Our  “Premier”  Bam  Paint  Is  an  Ideal  protection 
for  bams,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and  all  general 
purposes.  This  is  a  paint  in  which  Mr.  Mlchaelsen 
has  put  all  his  personality.  Comes  in  green, 
maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and  slate.  qa. 

In  1  gallon  cans,  per  gallon . O/C 

In  25  gallon  cans,  (M  barrel),  per  gallon. . .  .72c 
Write  to-day  for  our  Great  Color  Card  and  prices 


$37. 


.50  BUYS  COMPLETE 
BATHROOM  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  outfit  that  is  good 
enough  for  any  home.  It  is 
strictly  A  No.  1  and  first-class 
in  every  particular.  The  bath 
tub  ana  lavatory  are  white  por¬ 
celain  enameled  over  iron.  The 
closet  is  a  syphon  acting  low 
down  outfit. 

_ It  is  our  lot  No.  5-AD-33. 

Our  handsome  Plumbing;Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  ranging  in  prices  from  $26.30  to  $92.50. 

We  will  furnish  all  the  Plumbing  material  needed 
for  any  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  advertisement, 
including  one  of  the  bathroom  outfits  described 
above,  besides  a  one  piece  roll  rim  white  enameled 
kitchen  sink,  with  white  enameled  drain  boardt  a 
30  gallon  range  boiler  and  all  the  necessary  pipe 
and  fittings,  and  all  material  of  every  kind  to  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  plumbing  system,  including  all  fix¬ 
tures,  furnished  with  iron  pipe  connec-  0f)Q  AC 
tions  for  the  sum  of. . . . . wUw.jiJ 


WALL  BOARDS, 

Is  positively  the  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  the  Wall  Board  that 
has  a  backing  of  regular  4  ft.  lath 
and  Asphalt  Mastic,  the  face  side 
of  which  is  heavy  card  board,  properly  sized,  ready 
for  calcimining,  paint  or  wall  paper.  It  comes  in 
sheets  four  feet  square.  Write  us  what  space  you 
wish  to  cover  and  we  will  send  you  discriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  name  you  delivered  prices.  Be  sure  to 
mention  Mastic  Wall  Board  M-W-22.  COCA 
Price  per  square . q  L  .  3  U 


READY  ROOFING,  sSe  85c 


AbTOUC^ 

^ITSNA^ 


Our  Rawhide  Roofing  is  the  high¬ 
est  grade  roofing  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  offered.  It  has  a  foundation  of 
tough  fibre  texture  so  substantially 
prepared  that  it  is  well-nigh  inde¬ 
structible.  Every  foot  carries  our 
iron-clad  guarantee  to  be  absolutely 
right. 

In  addition  to  our  high  grade  Raw- 
hide  Roofing,  we  offer  for  a  limited 
time  10,000  squares|of  our  Ajax  Brand 

of  Ready  Roofing  at  86c  per  square.  _ 

It  is  put  up  108  square  feet  to  a  roll.  Price  includes 
large  heacled  nails  and  cement  sufficient  to  lay. 
While  it  is  practically  the  same  as  our  Rawhide 
Roofing,  it  does  not  come  in  continuous  lengths; 
maybe  two  or  three  pieces  to  a  roll;  of  course  that 
does  not  effect  the  quality.  Our  price  for  DC* 

this  Ajax  Brand,  1  ply,  is . Ovv 

This  price  includes  freight  to  Illinois^Jncliana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
day  for  free  samples. 


iiniia.ua>. 

Write  to- 


LUMBER  PRICES  SMASHED 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  our  prices  on  lumber  or 
building  material.  Do  not  hesitate  to  send  us  a  list 
of  your  wants,  whether  it  is  lumber  or  mill  work, 
complete  house,  barn  or  corn  crib,  or  a  plan  of  your 
own  that  you  wish  developed.  We  have  the  best 
Lumber  Yard  in  the  United  States,  experienced 
Architects,  and  can  give  you  unequaled  service  in 
shipment,  quality  .finish  and  design.  We  are  the 
only  concern  m  the  United  States  that  has  all  the 
building  material  right  here  at  Chicago  where  you 
can  come  and  see  it  loaded,  and  from  which  point 
IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  can  be  made.  We  can 
furnish  everything  from  a  common  board  to  the 
finest  Quarter-Sawed  Interior  Finish,  including  Mill 
Work,  Doors,  Mantels,  Colonnades,  Side  Boards,  etc 
Following  are  some  of  our  bargain  prices: 
Extra  Star  A  Star  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Per  M . $  3.39 

6-2  all  Clear  Washington  Red  Cedar 

Shingles.  Pet  M . . . . . . $  3.78 

No.  1  Drop  Siding,  Yellow  Pine,  kiln  dried  $23.50 
No.  1  Flooring,  4  in.  Yellow  Pine.  Per  M.  $18.00 
No.  1  Ceiling,  %  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 

kiln  dried.  Per  M. . . . . . .  .$16.50 

No.  2  Ceiling,  M  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine, 

P< 


kiln  dried. 


Per  M . ....: . $14.00 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  $1.25 

This  is  our  price  for  Smooth  Galvanized  Fence 
Wire,  known  as  Wire  Shorts.  It  comes  in  various 
lengths,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  coil.  $1.26  is  our 
price  for  our  6-gauge;  other  gauges  in  proportion 
We  offer  brand  new  Gal- 
vanized2pt.  Barbed  Wire 
put  up  on  reels,  containing 
about  100  lbs.  0-f  QJ* 

Price  per  100  lbs.  ^1.03 
We  can  furnish  this  aiso  in  4  point  at  the  same 
price:  also  ingpainted  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Better  order  now  while  this  remarkably  low  price 
exists. 

26  Inch  Square  Mesh  Hoe  Fencing,  per  Rod  25  Cts. 

Here  is  a  bargain  such  as  has  never  been  offered. 
A  heavy  weight  new  Galvanized,  well  built  hog 
fencing,  suitable  for  general  purposes  at  16c  a  rod. 
Other  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 

Crimped  Wire  for  Re-inforcing. 

We  can  furnish  No.  9  Galvanized  Crimped  Wire 
In  lengths  required  for  re-inforcing  pur-  OA  A  r 
poses.  Price  per  100  lbs . VA.Av 

Write  for  our  Wire  and  Fencing  Catalog.  Tells 
all  about  our  Samson’s  Woven  Wire  Fencing.  Also 
quotes  low  prices  on  Barbed  Wire,  Smooth  Wire, 
and  tells  about  Lawn  and  Garden  Fencing;  describes 
gates  and  posts. 


IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 

Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  ran-  qin.uuiunm4,i— 
dom  lengths,  complete  with  mmmmaaanautSMamm 
couplings  suitable  for  gas,  oil,  water  and  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  liquids.  Sizes  |  inch  to  12  inch. 

1  inch,  per  foot.  .Sc  1$  inch,  per  foot. .  .3^0 
Bend  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for  your 
Bxact  requirements.  Also  a  complete  stock  of 
Valves  and  Fittings. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  buiid  this  barn. 

jsb. 


$580 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  221 

Size,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof, 
38  ft.  6  in.  The  most  practice!  and  service¬ 
able  barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber 
in  the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  design  represents 
strength,  rigidity,  economy  of  construction, 
and  is  absolutely  dependable  and  substantial. 
Write  us  for  more  complete  information. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  barn. 


$620 


OUR  “STAR”  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270 

Size,  53  ft.  wide  by  80  ft.  long  24  ft.  to  comb. 
An  Ideal  barn  lor  farmers  raising  stock 
on  a  moderate  scale;  balloon  typo.  The  hay¬ 
mow  extends  to  the  ground  floor  and  above  the 
grain  rooms  on  each  end  of  the  bam.  Cattle 
stalls  on  one  side  of  the  hay-mow;  horse  stalls 
on  the  other.  Excellently  ventilated  In  every 
part.  A  practical  barn  well  built  of  guaranteed 
first-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent,  all 
around  satisfaction. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
to  build  this  bam^ 


$639 


BARN  DESIGN  No.  250 

Size,  30  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long,  18ft.  to  top 
of  the  plate.  A  barn  arranged  exclusively 
for  horses.  Has  12  single  stalls,  5  ft.  each, 
and  6  double  stalls,  10  ft  each.  Ten  foot 
driveway.  Can  also  be  used  as  a  horse  and  a 
cattle  bam  and  will  accommodate  12  horses 
and  18  head  of  cattle.  A  building  of  brand 
new  high  grade  materials,  dependable  construc¬ 
tion,  sanitary  and  generally  convenient 
throughout. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
"'to  build  this  barn. 


$955 


C.  R°^£D,BA,RN  DESIGN  No.  206 

Size,  60  ft  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to 
plate.  Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  A  16  ft. 

•,?  «  the  middle,  same  being  36  ft.  high  and 
will  hold  160  tons  of  silage.  Hay  capacity,  65 
tons.  Will  accommodate  100  head  of 
cattle.  The  many  and  excellent  features 
offered  by  this  construction,  the  high  grade 
materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  extremely 
low  price  makes  this  a  bam  bargain  worthy  of 
thorough  investigation. 


any  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


_  57 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago. 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  interested  in . . . .  . 

Place  an  X  in  square  opposite  book  you  want  sent  free. 

Building  Mater¬ 


ial  Book 
Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Paint  Book 
Wire  List 
Iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lighting 
Concrete  Mach. 


Name. 

Town .  County. 

^tate .  R.  F.  D. 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi- 
lum  price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design  represents 
J  beauty,  utility,  substan¬ 
tial  construction  and  the 
lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price. 

This 

Valuable 
Book 
Free. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  ell 
about  metal  roofing, 
ready  roofing  and  all 
other  styles.  Tells  how 
to  apply  same  in  the 
most  eco¬ 
nomical  and 
satisfactory 
manner. 
Quotes  low¬ 
est  prices  on 
highest  class 
material. 

Sent  Free. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BOOK 

The  greatest  book  on 
Building  Houses  ever  sent 
free.  Tells  all  about  our 
wonderful  stock  of  Lum- 


.V 


BUILDING 

MATERIAL 

(BLOGUE 

•  N2128 


ber.  Sash, 
Doors,  Roof- 
ing,  Hard- 
ware.Plumb 
i  n  g ,  and 
Heating. 

Write  For 
It 

Today. 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

A  comp'ete 
education  in 
plumbing  so  you 
can  equip  any 
building  of  any 
style  or  size  ana 
save  at  least  50% 


CATALOgUB 

NsiW 


HEATING 
BOOK 

Hot  water, 
steam  and  hot  air 
heating  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  This 
Book  is  Free. 


PAINT  BOOK 

A  book  showing  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
saving  o  f 
from  30% 
to  50%. 
Tells  all 
about  paint- 
i  n  g  and 
p  aintersl 
supplies.  , 
Free  Paint  Book. 


P.  O.  Box.... 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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WHY  A  FARMER’S  WIFE  ? 

A  Woman’s  Arguments  for  the  Farm. 

The  autobiography  of  so  unimportant  an  individual 
as  myself  seems  to  indicate  a  considerable  egotism, 
but  as  a  representative  of  that  great  class,  “the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,”  possibly  it 
may  be  instructive  and 
excusable.  As  to  the 
question,  “How  came 
you  to  be  a  farmer’s 
wife?”  it  seems  easily 
answered  by  saying  “Be¬ 
cause  the  right  man  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  farmer.” 

Yet  if  I  had  not  also 
loved  the  farm  life  it  is 
possible  I  might  have 
persuaded  him  to  become 
a  wage-earner  in  town, 
as  many  other  women 
have  done  in  like  case, 
but  I  would  far  rather 
be  a  “poor  farmer”  than 
“town  poor.”  There  is 
always  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  a 
subject,  but  I  am  asked 
to  tell  only  why  I  prefer 
farm  life,  and  will  not 
be  expected  to  mention 
any  of  its  disadvantages, 
ind  I  fear  The  R.  N.-Y. 
cannot  spare  me  space  to 
detail  all  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  the  farm. 

As  dairymen  we  have 
come  to  believe  strongly 
in  the  power  of  heredity 
and  environment ;  nor 
have  we  quite  forsaken 
our  forefathers’  faith  in 
predestination.  I  was 
born  in  a  farm  home  at 
the  close  of  our  great 
Civil  War.  All  my  an¬ 
cestors,  back  to  early 
Colonial  days,  were  land- 
owners  in  New  England. 

My  father  was  one  of  a 
family  of  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters.  With  a 
rather  better  general 
education  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  of  his  gen¬ 
eration,  my  father  had 

‘His  own  free  bookless  lore, 

The  lessons  Nature  taught 
him. 

The  wisdom  which  the 
woods  and  fields 
4.nd  toiling  men  had  brought 
him.” 

He  was  always  the 
most  delightful  com¬ 
panion  of  my  childhood 
and  youth,  and  I  greatly 
regret  that  my  mind  has 
to  retain  his  intimate  knowledge  of  woods  and  fields. 

Both  my  father  and  mother  have  been  active  Grange 
workers  since  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was 
iirst  organized  in  this  State,  and  I  joined  the  Order  as 


trict,  where  we  boarded  and  chaperoned  ourselves 
quite  happily  and  with  propriety.  The  next  year  I 
attended  the  academy  in  our  own  town,  usually  riding 
horseback  the  three  miles  morning  and  night.  And 
here  I  must  digress  to  remark  that  the  40  boys  and 
girls  of  that  school  learned  more,  and  had  a  better 

time  doing  it,  than  is 
ever  possible  in  a  large 
town  school.  There' 
were  no  saloons,  no  mov¬ 
ing  picture  shows,  no 
nickelettes,  no  trifling 
and  salacious  tempta¬ 
tions  constantly  held  out 
to  us.  We  were  there  at 
some  expense  and  con¬ 
siderable  effort  to  get  a 
little  more  book  educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  were  a  good 
live  lot  of  young  people 
who  were  also  getting 
plenty  of  pure  joy  out  of 
living,  for  there  was  al¬ 
ways  enough  skating, 
sleighing,  c  oasting,  so¬ 
ciables  and  kitchen 
dances  to  keep  our  spare 
time  well  filled.  A  good 
many  of  our  abandoned 
farms — which  are  no 
myth,  for  our  hills  show 
hundreds  of  them — are 
the  result  of  our  present 
school  system,  which 
does  not  allow  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  teacher  to 
take  children  beyond  the 
eighth  grade.  We  must 
then  board  them  in  some 
larger  town  or  city,  dur¬ 
ing  the  formative  years; 
there,  away  from  the 
home  influences,  unre¬ 
strained  and  unguarded, 
to  make  their  friends, 
and  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  glitter,  constant  ex¬ 
citements,  and  triviali¬ 
ties.  It  is  this  shallow- 
minded  idea  that  some¬ 
body  or  something  must 
continually  amuse  them 
that  causes  the  often- 
heard  complaint  of  the 
dullness  of  farm  life.  If 
our  young  people  are 
never  taught  to  think 
for  themselves  and  must 
have  all  their  lessons 
taught  to  them,  instead 
of  studying,  they  lack  all 
training  for  individual 
effort.  Life  and  labor 
often  train  the  men  to 
broader  views,  but  the 
women,  alas,  too  often 
continue  to  think  small 
matters  great.  .  It  is  an  error  to  allow  any  youth  un¬ 
der  18  to  lose  one  of  our  greatest  advantages,  which 
is  the  intimacy  of  our  family  life,  and  the  working 
together  of  father,  mother  and  children  for  an  un¬ 
derstood  mutual  benefit. 


soon  as  old  enough.  My  mother  is  an  enthusiast  in 
promoting  fraternal  and  literary  work,  and  also  has 
an  abnormal  development  of  that  characteristic  which 
phrenologists  designate  as  inhabitiveness,  or  “love  of 
place,”  for  I  have  heard  her  say  she  would  rather 
live  alone  on  our  home  farm  than  anywhere  else,  even 


THE  BEST  GIRL  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  HEN  !  Fig.  166. 


too  loose  a  grasp  on  detail 


though  she  might  have  her  family  all  with  her.  I 
attended  district  school,  one  and  one  half  mile  from 
my  home,  until  15  years  old,  then  attended  the  high 
school  of  a  neighboring  manufacturing  town  one  year, 
renting  a  room  with  a  girl  friend  from  our  own  dis¬ 
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At  18  I  Gomm-enced  teaching  a  district  school,  which 
occupation  I  followed — except  for  one  year  when  I 
kept  house  for  an  uncle  in  Florida — until  my  marriage, 
six  years  later.  We  have  been  married  nearly  21 
years,  and  have  two  children  living,  a  daughter  12 
years  old,  and  a  son  nearly  10.  Life  has  brought  to 
us,  as  to  all,  pleasures  and  pains,  griefs,  and  gains 
and  losses.  But  I  love  farm  life  because  I  have  found 
it  less  narrow  and  petty  than  that  of  the  average 
dweller  in  town  and  city;  because  we  have  room  and 
time  and  liberty  to  think  and  be  individuals. 

Papers  and  magazines  bring  us  all  the  news  of  the 
world,  and  our  Winter  evenings  bring  time  to  read 
and  discuss  them,  or  to  play  games;  and  hickorynuts, 
popcorn,  apples  and  homemade  candy  are  just  as  at¬ 
tractive  to  healthy  palates  as  they  ever  were.  Mr. 
Jc^ey  says  something  like  this:  “It  is  better  to  read 
a  than  to  want  to  go  to  the  circus  and  not  be 

able  to,  but  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  circus  than  to  read 
any  book  that  ever  was  written.”  And  so  we  go  to 
the  circus  or  a  minstrel  show,  or  a  play,  when  they 
come  to  town,  if  they  promise  to  be  worth  while,  but 
we  do  not  go  to  these  things  every  night,  nor  every 
week  even,  and  I  believe  enjoy  them  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  attended  in  moderati  n. 

We  have  always  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  fruit  and  home-cured  meats,  bacon, 
sausage,  salt  pork,  corned  beef  and  dried  beef,  and  a 
fowl  or  two  any  time  we  get  “chicken”  hungry. 
These  things  represent  labor  in  acquiring,  preparing 
and  keeping,  them,  but  my  acquaintances  in  towns 
mostly  work  at  high  pressure,  and  have  less  to  show 
.  for  it.  'And  the  business  itself  is  so  interesting  in  the 
developing  life  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  growing 
garden  to  the  frisking  calf  and  colt.  Every  year  I 
say  I  haye  too  much  to  do  to  take  care  of  little  chick¬ 
ens,  but  when  the  days  grow  warm  and  the  biddies 
begin  clucking — well,  little  chickens  are  so  cunning, 
and  I  seem  to  want  them  as  badly  as  the  hens  do,  and 
we  always  manage  to  raise  a  few.  “It  is  not  aisy.  to 
be  working  har-rd,”  but  we  work  no  harder  for  our 
living  than  any  other  class  of  labor,  and  perhaps  have 
as  large  a  share  of  the  dollars  we  earn,  with  better 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  surroundings. 

There,  is  always  the  pleasant  drive  to  church,  or  to 
town,  or  just  for  a  ride,  with  our  own  team,  when 
we  choose  to  take  the  time.  We  shall  not  “lose  our 
job”  by  taking  a  day  off,  for  “the  boss”  is  quite  apt 
to  go  too.  We  are  neighbors  and  friends  (or  foes 
possibly,  but  interested)  throughout  our  whole  town¬ 
ship,  and  even  beyond  our  borders,  and  always  ready 
in  any  emergency  or  disaster  to  help  with  hand  or 
team  or  pocket-book.  Our  State  has  numerous  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  State  Grange,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  Dairymen’s  Association,  Poultry 
Association,  Pomological  Association,  etc.,  etc.,  attend¬ 
ance  at  whose  annual  meetings  brings  acquaintance 
with  our  ablest  workers,  and  helps  to  keep  us  proud 
of  our  occupation.  And  the  frequent  institute  meet¬ 
ings  arranged  by  these  organizations,  with  local  church 
and  Grange  interests,  give  us  more  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  we  are  really  able  to  use.  And  last,  but  not 
least — though  very  difficult  to  put  into  words — is  that 
intangible  asset  dear  to  every  individual,  of  being  a 
respected  member  of  a  community  of  equals; 

“Where  whoso  wisely  wills  and  acts  may  dwell 
As  king  and  lawgiver,  in  broadcast  state. 

With  beauty,  art,  taste,  culture,  books,  to  make 
His  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  a  life 
Of  fourscore  to  the  barons  of  old  time.” 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  mrs.  f.  l.  ives. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  OUR  NATIVE 
PERSIMMON. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  every  agricultural  paper 
receives  many  inquiries  of  how  to  propagate  our  native 
persimmon,  and  what  are  the  best  varieties,  and  as 
I  have  been  at  the  work  for  four  years,  and  have 
changed  nearly  every  wild  persimmon  tree  on  my  plan¬ 
tation  into  fine  ones  I  am  going  to  tell  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  it  is  done.  Prof.  Van  Deman 
said  last  year  in  this  paper  that  it  was  difficult  to 
graft  the  native  persimmon.  This  may  be  true  about 
grafting,  but  it  is  not  true  when  you  use  the  Texas 
chip-bud  method.  I  have  often  got  90  per  cent  of 
the  buds  to  grow,  which  is  good  even  for  the  peach. 

Any  shoot  from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  up  to 
one  inch  in  diameter  can  be  budded.  Where  you  can 
find  this  size  in  the  top  of  the  trees  all  right,  go 
ahead  and  bud  them.  Where  there  are  no  such  shoots 
top  the  tree  and  bud  next  year  when  the  shoots  put 
out.  I  keep  trees  topped  and  ready  for  budding  each 
Spring.  This, budding  is  done  just  as  the  sap  rises 
and  the  trees  are  beginning  to  put  out,  and  done  with 
buds  that  you  have  kept  damp  and  cold.  Take  a  lot 


of  old  cloth  and  soak  it  in  boiling  wax,  then  let  it 
cool,  and  tear  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square.  Punch 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  for  the  bud  to 
protrude  through.  You  can  punch  this,  with  a  baling 
needle,  a  nail  or  any  sharp  pointed  instrument,  but  do 
not  get  the  hole  too  big.  These  pieces  of  cloth  are 
to  be  put  over  the  bud  after  you  insert  it,  and  tied 
carefully  beginning  tying  at  the  top  and  ending  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  bud  has  been  inserted  about  three 
weeks,  untie  the  string  from  below  the  bud  and  tie  it 
above,  then  top  the  shoot,  let  nothing  grow  but  the 
fine  bud,  and  leave  the  waxed  cloth  on.  The  bud  will 
grow  through  it  and  it  will  finally  drop  off.  Cut  a 
piece  out  of  the  stock  just  the  size  of  the  bud.  Cut 
the  bud  with  a  small  piece  of  bark  and  wood  to  it, 


PROCESS  OF  BUDDING  PERSIMMON.  Fio.  167. 

A  shows  bud  fitted  into  bed  in  stock ;  B  and  C  are  wrap¬ 
pers  of  waxed  cloth  with  eyelets  in  center  for  buds  to  peep 
through ;  D  shows  the  wrapper  put  on  and  tied  with  a 
string. 

insert  in  the  place  cut  for  it.  Try  to  make  the  fit 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  tie  very  tightly.  You  will 
have  to  be  careful  about  propping  the  buds  when  they 
begin  to  grow  too  fast 

The  illustrations  given  with  this  article,  made  by 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Edwards  of  Texas,  and  used  by  his 
kind  permission  (Figs.  167  and  168),  will  do  more 
to  explain  how  this  budding  is  done  than  all  my 
words.  The  kinds  of  native  persimmons  sent  out  by 
the  Department  at  Washington  are  Josephine,  Early 
Golden,  Ida  Ruby,  Golden  Gem,  Hicks,  Ellwood,  Mil¬ 
ler,  Marion,  Silkifine,  Munson’s  Hybrid,  Ruby  and 
Stout.  I  have  all  of  them  growing  upon  my  planta¬ 
tion.  Josephine  is  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all.  I 
saw  ripe  persimmons  on  Early  Golden  the  first  week 
in  August  last  year. 

I  have  just  sent  to  the  Department  at  Washington 
the  finest  lot  of  persimmon  buds  I  ever  saw.  As 
long  as  they  last  they  will  be  distributed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  Please  do  not 
write  to  me  for  buds  for  two  reasons ;  first  of  which 
is  that  by  the  time  this*appears  all  my  buds  will  be  in 


GROWTH  OF  PERSIMMON  BUD.  Fig.  168. 


At  right,  bud-shoot  and  wrapper  at  end  of  season ;  at 
left  A  shows  a  scion  of  improved  wood  from  which  a  bud 
has  been  broken ;  B  and  C  give  front  and  side  views  of 
the  bud,  and  D  the  bed  cut  in  the  stock  to  receive  the  bud. 

growth,  and  unfit  for  use;  the  second  is  I  am  too 
busy  to  attend  to  this.  You  get  to  work  and  change 
all  those  old  worthless  male  persimmons  into  Jos¬ 
ephines,  and  other  fine  varieties.  It  is  a  far  nobler 
work  than  talking  politics  and  they  will  live  and  be 
a  blessing  to  your  children  and  to  your  grandchildren 
for  years  to  come.  sam.  h.  James. 

Louisiana. 


The  florist  can  sometimes  sympathize  with  the  farmer 
regarding  that  elusive  consumer’s  dollar.  In  March  we 
heard  of  a  great  New  York  retailer  who  paid  $10  for 
40,000  violets,  and  $170  for  90,000  daffodil  flowers.  These 
were  retailed  through  department  stores.  Violet  growing 
has  not  been  a  get-rich-quick  scheme  this  Winter  and  we 
think  some  of  the  people  who  grew  the  daffodils  referred 
to  above  will  not  welcome  Holland  bulb  agents  very  cor¬ 
dially  this  Spring. 
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SOY  BEANS  FOR  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

In  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  S.  E.  M. 
your  correspondent  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  on  page 
189,  I  am  sure  that  Soy  beans  can  be  grown  profitably 
at  Wausau  on  sandy  soils.  During  the  last  six  years 
the  writer  has  been  experimenting  with  Soy  beans 
of  different  varieties  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State, 
both  in  cooperation  with  farmers  and  particularly  at 
the  University  experimental  farms  located  at  Iron 
River  in  Bayfield  County,  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  State,  at  Spooner  in  Washburn  County,  and 
at  Ellis  Junction  in  Marinette  County,  all  these  places 
being  north  of  latitude  45.  The  results  at  Iron  River 
have  been  as  follows:  With  the  Early  Black  Soy 
beans  as  an  average  of  four  seasons  gave  an  average 
yield  of  3,860  pounds  of  cured  hay  and  18%  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  This  variety  also  matured  for  two 
years  in  succession  on  the  Spooner  Branch  Station 
and  at  the  Ellis  Junction  sub-station.  We  have  found 
the  Soy  bean  a  very  valuable  crop  to  plant  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  fofl  clover  where  the  latter  fails  to  catch.  Soy 
beans  planted  at  Ellis  Junction  in  Marinette  County, 
June  16,  1910,  on  a  piece  of  land  where  sugar  beets 
failed  owing  to  dry  weather,  gave  a  yield  of  over  two 
tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre.  The  same  season  at  Iron 
River  we  had  a  field  of  clover  which  was  dried  up  on 
account  of  extreme  dry  weather  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  was  harvested  the  latter  part  of  June. 
This  field  was  plowed  up  and  on  June  1,  planted  to 
Early  Black  Soy  beans,  and  the  soil  properly  inoc¬ 
ulated,  and  from  this  field  a  yield  of  one  ton  of  cured 
hay  was  obtained.  At  Wausau,  Soy  beans,  if  intended 
for  seed,  should  be  planted  from  the  25th  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  June  in  drills  24  to  36  inches  apart,  dropping 
a  seed  approximately  every  four  inches.  Clean  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  given  much  as  is  given  to  corn.  For 
seed  I  would  recommend  the  growing  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Early  Black.  The  seed  can  probably  be  secured 
from  different  seedsmen  or  from  farmery  who  have 
been  growing  Soy  beans  in  cooperation  with  the  Sta¬ 
tion.  If  your  correspondent  will  write  us,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  put  him  in  touch  with  growers  who 
can  supply  him  with  good  seed.  The  results  as  given 
above  were  obtained  on  sandy  soils.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Soy  bean  is  destined  to  be  grown  quite  extensively 
in  Northern  Wisconsin,  particularly  on  the  sandy 
classes  of  soil.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good 
market  for  the  Soy  bean  seed  at  prices  ranging,  from 
$2  to  $3  a  bushel.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  necessity  of  proper  soil  inoculation.  As  is 
well  known  Soy  beans  when  properly  inoculated  drar; 
upon  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  order  to 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  proper  bacteria, 
The  Station  stands  ready  to  furnish  soil  to  such  farm¬ 
ers  as  may  want  to  use  it  in  moderate  quantities.  So 
far  as  cow  peas  go,  will  say  that  they  are  somewhat 
more  subject  to  frost  and  at  the  places  mentioned  they 
have  not  given  satisfactory  returns.  We  have  fed  and 
are  now  feeding  Soy  bean  hay  to  dairy  cattle  and 
horses  with  good  results.  Experiments  by  different 
stations  have  shown  Soy  beans  to  be  very  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  to  Alfalfa  hay.  They  are  very  high 
in  protein  and  oil  content.  e.  j.  delwiche. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


FARMERS  AND  BETTER  CROPS. 

Of  course  farmers  would  not  or  do  not  so  see  it  now,  but 
that  subject  la  of  vastly  greater  consequence  to  them  than 
particular  breeds,  fancy  shapes,  rarely  prolific  fruits  and 
the  like  because  they  cannot  now  retain  for  any  length  of 
time  any  benefit  derived  from  Improved  farming.  If  they 
all  raised  more  crops  or  better  crops  or  superior  animals 
they  would  merely  be  milked  that  much  more. 

Washington.  Robert  s.  docbleday. 

This  writer  refers  to  a  recent  discussion  of  the  land 
tax  question.  We  can  easily  find  men  who  will  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  one  of  a  dozen  things  is  responsible 
for  trouble  with  farming.  One  will  say  land  tenure, 
another  liquor,  another  banking  system,  another  rail¬ 
roads,  and  so  on.  While  you  can  hardly  bring  them, 
together  in  an  agreement  as  to  the  cause  they  are  all 
beginning  to  see  the  effect.  In  fact,  the  “two  blades 
of  grass”  theory  is  having  a  hard  time.  We  all  know 
that  part  of  the  one  blade  is  now  wasted  because 
transportation  and  sale  costs  too  much.  Whenever  the 
advocates  of  the  “two  blades”  start  out  to  figure  they, 
prove  that  the  farmer  would  get  less  for  the  two 
blades  than  he  now  gets  for  one,  while  the  handlers 
and  the  sellers  would  get  more  for  carrying  the  two 
blades.  If  all  were  to  follow  the  two  blades  theory 
the  premium  for  improved  farming  and  hard  work 
would  be  smaller  returns  for  yourself  and  larger  ones 
for  the  middlemen.  Now  we  have  advanced  this  idea 
repeatedly.  We  understand  some  of  the  scientific  men 
say  it  is  nonsense.  We  invite  them  to  come  forward 
and  prove  in  public  what  they  say  in  private.  Tell  us 
just  what  will  follow  if  our  farmers  w’ork  out  the 
two  blades  theory  without  getting  their  fair  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  one  blade. 


1912. 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

Part  II. 

LAND  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATIONS.— In  a  pre¬ 
vious  article  I  told  of  how  well  organized  the  fanners 
of  Germany  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  at 
favorable  rates  of  interest.  The  most  important  or¬ 
ganizations  they  have  for  this  purpose  are  the  land 
mortgage  associations,  or  so-called  “Landschaften” 
societies.  These  were  first  organized  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (the  first  one  in  1769) 
by  the  nobility  and  large  land  owners  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  than  they  were  able  to  make  them  in¬ 
dividually.  From  the  beginning  they  were  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
These  organizations  were  so  successful  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  they  have  been  continually  extended  and 
the  minimum  amount  of  the  loan  they  will  make  de¬ 
creased  until  at  the  present  time  they  serve  all  of  the 
farmers,  except  the  very  smallest.  The  land  mort¬ 
gage  associations  are  a  cooperative  organization  of 
farm  owners  organized  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
mediator  between  persons  having  capital  to  loan  and 
farmers  desiring  to  borrow  the  same.  They  are  self- 
governing  under  direct  control  of  the  government, 
and  are  not  operated  for  profit.  They  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  most  part  for  a  province,  a  district 
which  is  a  political  division  between  our  county  and 
State  in  size,  and  any  landowner  within  the  province 
can  become  a  member  provided  his  property  is  worth 
not  less  than  the  minimum  amount  on  which  loans 
will  be  made.  This  amount  varies  in  the  different 
associations. 

TERMS  OF  THE  LOAN. — The  loans  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  carry  certain  conditions  which  make  them  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  to  the  farmers. 

1.  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  are  made 
cannot  be  raised. 

2.  They  cannot  be  called  in  except  for  specific  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  the  waste  of  the  property  or  flagrant 
misuse  of  it,  which  is  very  unusual. 

3.  The  farmer  has  the  right  to  pay  back  his  loan 
in  part  or  in  whole  at  any  time  upon  giving  notice  the 
required  length  of  time  in  advance,  which  is  never 
over  six  months. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  interest,  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  per  cent  of  the  loan  must  be  paid  annually 
which  applies  on  the  principal,  and  in  this  way  the  loan 
is  gradually  paid  off.  By  the  payment  of  three-fourths 
per  cent  the  loan  will  be  paid  off  in  40  to  45  years. 

Under  these  terms  the  farmers  have  the  advantage 
that  when  the  loans  have  been  made  at  low  rates  of 
interest  the  rates  cannot  be  raised  or  the 
loans  foreclosed,  but  if  they  have  been 
made  at;  a  high  rate,  as  was  the  case  in 
1860-1880,  when  the  rate  rose  to  five 
per  cent,  they  can  be  paid  off  when  the 
rate  falls,  by  refunding  the  debt  through 
new  bonds.  In  fact,  this  has  been  done 
to  such  a  large  extent  that  it  has  in¬ 
jured  the  sale  of  the  bonds  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  some  extent,  and  they  now  usu¬ 
ally  sell  below  government  bonds. 

A  TYPICAL  LAND  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION. — The  best  idea  of  the 
working  of  these  associations  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  secured  by  taking  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample.  In  Halle,  where  I  am  located, 
there  is  the  Mortgage  Association  for 
the  Province  of  Saxony,  which  is  about 
10,000  square  miles  in  area,  or  about 
one-fifth  as  large  as  New  York  State. 

This  association  was  established  in  1864 
and  now  has  loans  amounting  to  $20,- 
000,000.  Any  farm  property  owner  in 
the  Province  who  pays  at  least  $22.50 
per  year  land  tax  can  become  a  member 
of  this  association.  He  is  entitled  to 
borrow  through  the  association  to  two- 
thirds  the  appraised  tax  value  of  his 
farm  upon  giving  first  mortgage  on  the 
same  to  the  association.  This  is  a 
legal  right  that  he  has,  and  may  not  be 
refused  as  might  be  done  by  a  private 
bank  or  association.  He  is  entitled  to 
the  loan  without  question  as  to  how  or 
for  what  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  There 
are  also  provisions  for  appraisement  of  the  property 
by  representatives  of  the  land  mortgage  association 
when  the  farmer  prefers  it,  but  it  is  more  expensive 
and  is  not  the  method  generally  used.  After  the 
amount  has  been  determined  that  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  borrow  on  his  property,  he  can  choose  the 
rate  of  interest  that  he  wishes  to  pay,  and  the  bonds 
will  be  made  out  by  the  association  bearing  the  de- 
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sired  rate  of  interest  and  put  upon  the  market.  At 
present  the  rates  that  are  being  used  are  three  per 
cent,  3l/2  per  cent,  and  four  per  cent,  and  so  far  as  the 
individual  farmer  is  concerned  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  which  he  chooses,  because  the  price  at 
which  the  bonds  sell  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  money  market.  If,  for  example,  a  farmer  chooses 
to  pay  only  three  per  cent  when  the  current  rate  of 
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HOMEMADE  LIME  SPREADER.  Fig. 
interest  on  such  securities  is  four  per  cent,  the  bonds 
will  be  discounted  and  he  will  not  get  as  much  as  he 
gives  his  mortgage  for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
chooses  to  pay  four  per  cent  when  the  current  rate  of 
interest  is  only  3l/2  per  cent  the  bonds  sell  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  so  that  he  will  receive  more  than  he  has  given 
his  mortgage  for.  As  a  rule  the  rate  of  interest  that 
the  bonds  are  made  out  for  is  the  current  rate  as 
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five  per  cent  and  the  three-fourths  per  cent  goes  di¬ 
rect  toward  payment  of  the  principal,  and  what  is  not 
needed  of  the  one-fourth  per  cent  to  cover  adminis¬ 
tration  costs,  is  also  applied  on  payment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  When  the  farmer  has  paid  in  10  per  cent  of 
the  original  loan  he  can  claim  release  of  this  amount 
in  his  mortgage,  or,  if  he  desires,  may  have  a  new 
loan  equal  in  amount  to  the  10  per  cent  granted  to 

German  Government  Rand  Association 

3%%  B(  " 

1900  .  95.80 

1901  .  99.54 

1902  .  102.06 

1903  .  102.30 

1904  .  101.94 

1905  .  101.33 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

him.  The  advantages  of  the  whole 
summed  up  as  follows.  It  gives  the 
long  time  loan  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  cannot 
be  raised  or  the  loan  called  in,  and  the  debt  is.  paid  off 
gradually  in  small  annual  installments.  H.  c.  price 
Halle  a.  Saale,  Germany. 


<2%  Bonds 

3  %  %  Bond: 

95.80 

95.00 

99.54 

97.50 

102.06 

99.97 

102.30 

100.95 

101.94 

100.90 

101.33 

100.90 

99.50 

99.37 

94.30 

94.00 

92.50 

92.35 

95.15 

94.20 

93.95 

91.50 

system  may  be 
farmer  a  cheap 
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AXLE  OF  LIME  DISTRIBUTOR. 


END  VIEW  OF  LIME  SPREADER.  Fig.  170. 
near  as  can  be  determined  so  that  they  can  be  sold  at 
par.  The  variation  that  there  has  been  in  the  rate  of 
interest  since  1900,  as  well  as  the  relative  price  at 
which  German  government  bonds  and  land  mortgage 
association  bonds  have  sold  is  shown  in  next  column. 

By  such  a  system  the  farmers  get  the  benefit  of 
the  variations  in  the  money  market,  which  is  seldom 


STRAINER  FOR  LIME-SULPHUR  CONCENTRATE.  Fig.  171 


HOME-MADE  LIME  SPREADER. 

At  this  time  we  have  more  calls  for  a  successful 
lime  spreader  than  for  any  other  farm  machine.  The 
use  of  lime  is  increasing,  and  will  go  much  faster  with 
a  machine  to  save  the  nasty  work  of  spreading  by 
hand.  Two  years  ago  we  described  a  homemade  ma¬ 
chine  made  by  our  correspondent,  C.  S.  Greene.  A 
number  of  our  people  built  such  a  machine  and  praised' 
it  highly,  so  we  repeat  the  description  and  pictures. 

1  he  accompanying  drawings,  Fig.  170  arid  above, 
show  the  axle,  which  is  the  most  important  part.  The 
axle  of  an  old  mowing  machine  is  first  cut  in  two 
and  made  as  long  as  the  machine  is  to  be.  Five  col¬ 
lars  are  then  shrunk  on  to  the  axle  equal  distances 
apart,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  four  feed  bars 
about  one  inch  from  the  axle ;  one  by  three-eighths 
inch  iron  feed  bars  are  then  fastened  to  the  collars 
with  tap  bolts,  and  the  heads  cut  off  and  riveted,  mak¬ 
ing  a  cylinder  which  acts  as  a  force  feed  when  re¬ 
volving  with  the  wheels.  The  same  wheels  and 
ratchets  are  used  that  were  on  the  old  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  so  it  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear.  Fig.  169 
shows  the  machine  as  it  appears  when  completed.  The 
sides  of  the  hopper  are  constructed  of  lJ4-inch  lum¬ 
ber  and  the  ends  are  made  of  two-inch  hard  wood 
with  iron  plates  screwed  on  where  the  axle  passes 
through,  to  prevent  wearing.  Fig.  170  shows  the  end 
with  dimensions.  The  inside  of  the  hopper  is  made 
one-half  inch  longer  than  the  force  feed 
cylinder,  so  it  will  work  easily.  The 
ends  and  sides  of  hopper  are  made 
separately  and  put  together  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  whole  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  then  covered  with  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  with  a  lx2-inch  hole  every 
six  inches,  and  over  this  a  false  bottom 
is  placed  so  it  will  slide  toward  either 
end  to  regulate  the  feed.  This  false 
bottom  is  held  in  place  with  three  straps 
made  of  hoop  iron,  fastened  to.  the 
sides  of  the  hopper,  and  worked  with  a 
lever  at  the  back.  The  force  feed  must 
work  very  closely  to  the  holes  in  the 
gah  a  ni  zed  iron  to  prevent  clogging. 
The  pole  is  bolted  to  a  4x4-inch  stick 
as  long  as  the  hopper.  This  stick  is 
fastened  18  inches  in  front  of  hopper, 
by  bolting  it  solidly  to  the  two  draft 
irons  made  of  two  by  one-half  inch  iron 
at  each  end,  through  which  the  axle 
passes,  and  two  heavy  braces  which  hold 
the  hopper  in  position  as  shown  in  the 
picture. 


A  VIRGINIA  HOMEMADE  LIME-SULPHUR  COOKER.  Fig.  17 


the  case  where  loans  are  made  through  banks  or  pri¬ 
vate  individuals. 

COST  IN  ADDITION  TO  INTEREST.— In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  interest,  in  the  Saxony  Land  Mortgage 
Association,  one-fourth  per  cent  of  the  loan  is  added 
to  cover  administration  costs  of  the  association,  and 
three- fourths  per  cent  to  apply  upon  the  loan,  so  that 
if  the  loan  is  made  at  four  per  cent  the  farmer  pays 


A  LIME-SULPHUR  COOKER. 

1  he  “plant”  shown  in  Fig.  172  is  op¬ 
erated  by  Dr.  S'.  S.  Guerrant,  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Va.,  ex-president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Horticultural  Society,  who  says: 

“Two  large  kettles  mounted  in  a  flue 
with  water  running  in  by  gravity;  tank 
to  left  of  200-gallon  capacity,  from 
which  spray  tank  is  loaded,  all  by  grav¬ 
ity,  all  under  cover.  We  make  the  concentrate  on 
wet  days.  Note  the  box  over  the  barrel;  this  is  a 
strainer  that  strains  from  the  bottom  and  you  have 
no  trouble  with  the  sediment.” 


Wh  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  good  catch  of  clover 
and  grass  when  seeded  with  oats  and  peas.  If  the  latter 
crop  is  what  it  should  be  the  seeding  is  usually  smothered 
with  us.  Some  of  our  readers,  however,  report  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  such  seeding. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


APPLE  VARIETIES  AND  VALUES.  1 


I  give  the  per  cent  of  apples  packed 
to  government  standard  from  100  bar¬ 
rels  as  they  come  from  the  trees.  The 
apples  shrink  quite  a  lot  by  the  time 
they  are  packed,  Spys,  etc.,  being  held 
till  January  and  February  before  being 
packed.  The  figures  are  for  J.908,  1909 
and  1910,  averaged,  and  were  packed  by 
our  cooperative  company,  and  in  two 
years  are  at  their  average  prices.  The 
other  year  I  sold  myself  to  London  and 
other  places.  I  deduct  45  cents,  as 
shown,  for  barrels  and  packing  charges: 

One  hundred  barrels  Gravensteia  as  they 
came  from  the  tree  made : 

No.  1,  46.8%  at  $2.60,  less  45  cents 
for  barrels  and  packing,  $2.15, 

gives  . $100.62 

No.  2,  19.1%  at  $1.78,  less  45  cents 
for  barrels  and  packing,  $1.33, 

gives  .  25.40 

No.  3,  21.6%  at  $1.06,  less  45  cents 
for  barrels  and  packing,  $0.61, 
gives  .  13.17 


Value  of  100  barrels  Gravenstein 

tree  run  . $139.19 

One  hundred  barrels  Ben  Davis  tree,  run  : 
No.  1.  42.8%,  $2.68,  less  45  cents, 

$2.83,  gives  .  $95.44 

No.  2,  21.6%,  $2.27,  less  45  cents, 

$1.82,  gives  .  39.31 

No.  3,  28.1%,  $1.57,  less  45  cents, 

$1.12,  gives  . 31.47 


Value  100  barrels  Ben  Davis  tree 

run  . . $166.22 


One  hundred  barrels  Spy  tree  run : 


No.  1,  33.4%,  $3.28,  less  45  cents, 

$2.83,  gives  . 

No.  2,  19.0%,  $2.53,  less  45  cents, 

$2.08,  gives  . 

No.  3,  30.0%,  $1.63,  less  45  cents, 
$1.18,  gives  . 


$94.52 

39.52 

35.40 


Value  100  barrels  Spy  tree  run.. $169.44 


barrels  Stark  tree  run  : 

1,  50.5%,  $2.85,  less  45  cents, 

$2.40,  gives  . $121.20 

2,  18.4%,  $2.18,  less  45  cents, 

$1.73,  gives  . 

3,  20.5%,  $1.74,  less  45  cents, 

$1.29,  gives  . 


One  hundred 
No. 

No. 

No. 


31.83 

26.44 


Value  100  barrels  Stark  tree  run. $179.47 

These  figures  are  the  prices  of  100 
barrels  after  all  freight  charges,  com¬ 
missions  and  picking  charges  are  paid. 
Our  barrel  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
United  States  one,  and  only  holds  96 
quarts.  Mind,  the  figures  are  for  the 
100  barrels  before  packing. 

Berwick,  N.  S.  john  buchanan. 


SHALL  WE  TOP-WORK  BEN  DAVIS? 

J.  17.  T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  would  like 
to  know  whether  to  top-work  five  acres  or 
Ben  Davis,  22  years  old,  in  fine  healthy 
condition,  say  to  Northern  Spy.  Would 
this  pay  in  the  end?  Land  lies  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 


I  have  never  set  a  Ben  Davis,  and 
would  not  advise  setting  them,  but  after 
the  apple  deal  this  year  do  not  think  I 
would  cut  out  and  graft  to  Northern 
Spy.  Spy  in  the  cold  as  well  as  common 
storage  has  melted  away  in  frightful 
shape,  many  have  shrunk  nearly  or  quite 
one-half,  and  the  remainder  have  no  life 
and  are  not  satisfactory,  while  Ben 
Davis  are  the  highest  priced  apple  in 
storage  to-day.  One  grower  here  just 
sold  his  Ben  Davis  as  they  lay  for 
$3.50.  My  Baldwins  are  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  same  storage,  and  I  have 
hard  work  to  get  $3.40.  What  induce¬ 
ment  is  there  to  cut  out  Ben  Davis  ? 
One  can  raise  Ben  Davis  cheaper  than 


Spy  by  a  lot.  clakk  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  top-working  of  22-year-old  Ben 
Davis  to  Northern  Spy  is  commendable 
if  the  owner  believes  in  high  ideals  and 
is  willing  to  practice  them  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  bank  account ;  we,  how¬ 
ever,  see  far  too  little  of  this  spirit 
shown  by  growers.  For  five  months 
Ben  Davis  has  been  selling  for  fully  as 
much  as  Baldwins  in  some  large  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  R.  G.  H. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  Ben  Davis  are  planted  30  or  33 
feet  apart  I  should  graft  every  other 
row  diagonally  across  the  orchard. 
After  the  Spy  need  the  whole  space  I 
should  cut  the  remaining  Ben  Davis 
out.  Let  the  West  grow  the  Ben  Davis, 
and  grow  better  apples  here. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  delos  tenny. 

I  do  not  advise  the  planting  of  Ben 
Davis  apples,  as  I  have  the  feeling  that 
in  the  long  run  this  variety  will  do 
rather  more  harm  to  the  apple  industry 
than  good.  It  is,  however,  a  profitable 
sort  to  grow  under  many  conditions, 
and  in  the  case  of  this  correspondent, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  five  acres 


of  Ben  Davis  will  be  as  profitable  for 
the  next  few  years  and  probably  for  a 
long  time  to  come  as  any  other  variety 
he  could  grow.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
like  top-worked  trees.  In  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  a  top-worked  orchard 
has  many  lopsided,  malformed  trees, 
which  makes  such  orchards  undesirable. 

U.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Exp.  Station. 


A  JERSEY  POTATO  MEETING. 

Potatoes  were  the  chief  topic  discussed 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  450  interested  farmers. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  room  at 
Freehold,  the  county  seat  of  Monmouth 
County,  and  the  center  of  the  great  potato 
growing  district  of  New  Jersey.  Secretary 
Franklin  C.  Dye  presided.  The  topic  of 
the  first  address  of  the  morning  was  “Soil 
Treatment  and  Fertilization  for  Potatoes,” 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick. 
Dr.  Lipman  declared  that  potato  land  is 
made,  not  born,  and  that  it  takes  time  to 
produce  land  which  will  give  large  yields. 
This  land  is  developed  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  More  fertilizer  is  used  now  than 
10  years  ago,  and  this  can  be  interpreted 
in  only  two  ways ;  either  we  are  producing 
larger  crops,  or  more  is  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  crops.  The  practical  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  farmer  is  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  per  acre  for  the  fertilizer  used. 
Progress  in  the  future  must  be  made  along 
the  line  of  saving  nitrogen,  yet  Dr.  Lipman 
declared  that  he  believed  even  now  the 
progressive  farmer  was  using  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  absolutely  necessary.  Every  year 
the  price  of  fertilizer  is  going  up,  and  to 
keep  up  the  same  crop  more  fertilizer  is 
being  needed,  therefore  it  can  be  seen  that 
it  is  growing  even  more  expensive  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  nitrogen  by  this 
means.  Dr.  Lipman  recommended  as  other 
means  of  obtaining  this  plant  food  the 
plowing  under  of  clover  crops,  and  the 
careful  rotation  of  crops.  Winter  vetch  is 
also  a  good  crop  to  use  for  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  use  of  Alfalfa  may  be  developed 
along  this  line  also.  As  a  general  rule, 
Dr.  Lipman  advised  the  use  of  1,000  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  in  the  Fall 
on  land  on  which  potatoes  are  raised  year 
after  year. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  Charles  D.  Woods,  S.  D.,  director 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Orono,  Maine,  on  “Potato  Production.” 
Prof.  Woods  discussed  the  problem  of  seed 
potatoes.  lie  said  that  northern-grown 
seed  potatoes  were  best,  since  it  seems  that 
more  vigorous  tubers  are  produced  there, 
due  to  the  damp,  favorable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  There  are  few  real  seed  potato 
producers  who  give  the  business  proper  at¬ 
tention,  and  disregard  for  the  quality  of 
the  seed  results  in  misbranding  and  mixed 
varieties.  The  farmer  often  suffers  con¬ 
siderable  loss  from  mixed  seed,  as  the  po¬ 
tatoes  mature  at  different  times,  and  the 
proportion  which  are  of  a  later  variety  are 
lost  when  the  earlier  ones  are  harvested: 
Prof.  Woods  said  it  was  essential  that  seed 
potatoes  be  absolutely  free  from  disease, 
some  of  the  diseases  most  commonly  found 
being  early  blight,  late  blight,  dry  rot, 
fusarium,  black-leg,  which  is  carried  en¬ 
tirely  by  seed,  and  scab.  Seed  potatoes 
should  always  be  disinfected  with  formal¬ 
dehyde  before  planting,  to  guard  against 
disease  whether  any  is  visibly  present  or 
not.  To  cut  up  seed  long  before  planting, 
especially  if  damp  weather  is  likely  to  en¬ 
sue,  is  dangerous  and  likely  to  result  in 
scabby  potatoes.  Prof.  Woods  advised  that 
potatoes  be  planted  from  3  [4  to  four  inches 
deep,  with  broad  ridge,  the  necessity  of 
underdraining  heavy  land  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  water,  and  of  careful  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenical-  poi¬ 
sons  to  guard  against  blight.  It  has  been 
found  that  potatoes  so  sprayed  always 
yield  better,  whether  there  has  been  any 
indication  of  disease  or  not.  Liquid  sprays 
are  preferable  to  powdered  sprays.  Prof. 
Wood's  complimented  New  Jersey  farmers 
on  their  method  of  marketing,  in  which 
they  are  ahead  of  Maine,  saying  that  pota¬ 
toes  fairly  uniform  in  size  sell  much  bet¬ 
ter.  He  approved  of  the  mechanical  po¬ 
tato  sorter  which  is  in  use  by  the  farmers’ 
exchanges,  and  said  that  the  planter  made 
in  New  Jersey  was  the  best  one  he  knew  of. 

The  concluding  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
M.  T.  Cook,  State  Pathologist  of  New 
Jersey.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
stated  that  the  introduction  of  many  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  guarded  against  by  inspection. 
There  is  a  law  securing  the  inspection  of 
nurseries.  At  present  the  appropriation  is 
too  small  for  the  inspection  of  foreign  im¬ 
portations.  For  example,  it  would  cost  $1 
a  bushel  to  inspect  the  importation  of  seed 
potatoes  for  the  disease  called  wart,  which 
is  prevalent  in  Europe.  If  it  should  get  a 
hold  here  it  would  do  for  our  potatoes 
what  the  chestnut  blight  has  done  for  the 
chestnut.  Most  of  the  potatoes  imported, 
however,  are  for  consumption,  so  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  bringing  the  wart  in 
here.  Native  plants  develop  a  local  re¬ 
sistance,  hence  by  producing  our  own  seed 
we  develop  a  potato  which  is  suited  to  our 
climatic  conditions.  d.  t.  h. 

Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


Missouri  Apple  Prices. — The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  gives  the  following 
prices  as  received  for  last  season’s  crop : 


Av.  price  per  bu.  on  trees .  42.5c 

Av.  price  per  bu.  delivered .  57.2c 

Av.  price  per  bu.  from  storage  (cost  of 

storage  included)  .  98.3c 

Av.  price  per  bu.  by  the  bushel . 67c 

Av.  price  per  bu.  by  the  barrel .  58.5c 

Av.  price  per  bu.  by  the  cwt.........  38.7c 

Sprayed,  av.  price  per  bu. . .  61.7c 

Unsprayed,  av.  price  per  bu .  49.3c 

Graded,  av.  price  per  bu .  62.7c 

Orchard  run,  av.  price  per  bu .  43.4c 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  facts 


contained  in  the  above  figures  are  the  in¬ 
crease  of  12.4c  per  bushel  received  for 
sprayed  over  unsprayed  fruit,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  2.5%  of  the  orchards  to  produce 
salable  fruit  due  to  ravages  of  disease  and 
insects. 


Come  to  Berlin 


VISIT  OUR  NURSERIES  and  ORCHARDS 

Find  out  how  we  grow  trees  and  make  these  trees 
bear  fruit— our  experience  will  help  you  avoid  costly 
mistakes.  In  our  widely  scattered  orchards  we  have 
learned  which  kinds  are  best  for  most  localities  and 
we  can  tell  you  what  and  what  not  to  plant. 

While  here  you  can  select  your  trees,  if  you  wish 
to  buy,  though  you  will  not  obligate  yourself  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  coming.  Let  us  know  when  you  can  come 
tod  we  will  pay  your  hotel  bill  during  your  stay. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 

If  V  ou  can't  come  to  Berlin,  our  service  department 
Will  help  you  select  your  trees  and  you  can  order  by 
mail.  Wien  you  write  for  the  book,  tell  us  how  much 
tree  planting  you  think  of  doing. 

Better  send  50  cents,  too,  for  copy  of  ‘‘How  to  Grow 
8nd  Market  Fruit”— our  new  book  which  tells  all 
about  how  to  make  your  orchards  profitable — rebated 
OO  first  order  for  $5.00  or  more. 


AD  ACTIIIR  Undesirable  varieties  of  apples 
unnr  I  IHU  represent  •  waste  that  still  per- 
— sists  in  many  otherwise  well 
managed  orchards.  Such  trees  can  be  readily  and 
economically  changed  to  profitable  commercial 
varieties.  As  experts  we  solicit  your  work.  C.  F. 
BLEY,  Fruit  Tree  Specialist,  Holder  of  Cornell 
Certificate,  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 


Call’s  Nurseries,  ow» 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


K  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deso. 
price-list  free.  LKWIS  ROBSC1I  &  SON.  Box  K,  Kredonta,  N.  Y, 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY ” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  «&  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


A  VALUABLE 
FRUIT  BOOK  FREE 

We  have  been  growing  fruit  for  thirty 
years,  and  while  we  don't 
know  it  all,  we  have 
learned  a  good  many  things. 

These  things  we  have 
boiled  down  for  you  in  our 
free  Booklet.  You  can  get 
our  thirty  years’  experience 
in  twenty  minutes  and  get 
it  much  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  we  got  it. 

This  booklet  also  describes  our  reliable,  test¬ 
ed  fruit  trees  and  plants — the  best  and  safest 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  a  copy  today* 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8.  Yalesville,  Conn. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 
PLUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
.  from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  onr  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  No.  21  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY 

LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 
Bears  the  first  season. 
Continuous  June  to  No¬ 
vember.  Color  deep  rich 
crimson.  Even  through¬ 
out.  No  green  tips.  Com¬ 
bines  flavor  of  pineapple 
and  wild  strawberry. 

Circular  Free. 

H.  F.  DEW,  Albion,  Mich. 


English  Walnut  Trees 

Of  the  Variety  "M AYETTE" 

A  Lardy  variety  for  cultivation 
in  the  New  England  and 
Northern  States.  Trees  three 
years  old;  delivered  by  mail, 
$1.00  each.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circnlar. 

JAMES  L.  HALL 
Box  31  Kingston,  Mass. 


MILLIONS  g/ 

Strawberry  Plants 


Thirty-nine  of  the  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  varieties—  $3.25  per  thousand. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Palmetto,  Argonteull, 
Barr’s,  Conover’s— $2.90  per  thousand. 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  CABBAGE 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES.  Prices  reasonable. 
Large  discounts  on  large  orders.  Catalooue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Remsenburg,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

S.  S.  WXL.EY  tfc  sou,  : 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  vour  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TREES. 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 

z  IB,  Cayxiga,  NT.Y. 


MOST  POPULAR  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED 

1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1 
Seckel  Pear,  1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  1  Bing  Sweet 
Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney  Prune,  all  4  ft.  high 
GRAPES;  1  Concord,  blue;  1  Niagara,  white;  1  Dela¬ 
ware,  red.  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection,  red;  1  Cham¬ 
pion,  black;  1  White  Grape,  best  white.  4  Rhubarb 
roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect;  all  for  SI .00. 

Every  farm  and  village  garden  should  have  this  col¬ 
lection,  Send  SI. 00  today.  The  bargain  will  surprise  you. 

Everybody  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  of 
GUARANTEED  TRUE  TO  NAME  TREES. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  dansville,  n.  y. 

DAN SVILUE’S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 


TRADE  MARK  BED.  o.  s.  pat.  office  This  trade  mark  will 

Guarantee 

Your  1912 

CORN  CROPS 

Use  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops 
Manure  broadcasted,  and  Hubbard’s  Complete 
phosphate  in  the  hill  as  a  starter.  The  latter 
will  often  save  a  crop  from  early  frost  by  giving 
a  quick  growth. 


Send  at  once  for  our  Free  1912  Almanac  and  our  Booklet  on  Soil  Fertility 

They  tell  all  about  Bone  Base  Fertilizers  and  how  to  use  them.  For  corn 
these  fertilizers  are  unequaled. 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1912. 


THE)  RURAR  NEW-YORKER 


48© 


A  Comparison  of  Fertilizer. 

T.  E.  R.,  Clinton ,  N.  Y. — Below  I  give  the 
analyses  of  two  brands  of  fertilizers  as 
given  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
No.  1  costs  $33.40  per  ton,  while  No.  2 


costs  $40  per  ton : 

No.  1. 

Nitrogen  .  2.47 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  6.00 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  7.00 

Potash  .  10.00 

No.  2. 

Nitrogen  .  2.50 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  6.00 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  8.00 

Potash  .  8.00 


Why  should  there  be  a  difference  of  $6.60 
per  ton  in  fertilizers  that  have  almost 
the  same  analysis?  Can  one  fertilizer  be 
better  than  another  and  have  the  same 
analysis? 

Ans. — On  the  face  of  it  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  one  fertilizer 
should  be  worth  $6.60  more  than  an¬ 
other,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  such 
difference  exists.  Suppose  one  restau¬ 
rant  offered  you  a  dinner  of  meat,  pota¬ 
toes  and  pie  for  30  cents,  while  another 
made  the  same  announcement  for  50 
cents.  The  difference  might  be  possible 
if  on  were  corned  beef  and  the  other 
roast  turkey.  There  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  forms  of  nitrogen  as  be¬ 
tween  the  corned  beef  and  turkey.  One 
of  these  fertilizers  may  contain  nitro¬ 
gen  as  tankage  only,  while  the  other 
may  contain  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  dried  blood.  The  lat¬ 
ter  would  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
other.  The  potash  in  one  may  all  be 
from  muriate  of  potash  while  the  other 
contains  the  more  expensive  sulphate. 
If  we  could  see  the  complete  analysis  we 
could  tell  about  this,  but  this  brief  ex¬ 
planation  will  show  why  one  fertilizer 
may  be  better  than  another  of  the  same 
analysis. 


The  Use  of  Lump  Lime. 

H.  J.  I.,  Danielson,  Conn. — I  have  a  field 
of  low  ground  that  I  believe  is  quite  sour. 
I  plowed  it  up  last  Spring,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  and  turned  under 
three  or  four  inches  of  moss,  planted  to 
corn,  which  did  nothing.  This  Spring  I 
shall  put  on  lime.  I  can  get  regular,  un¬ 
slaked  burnt  lime,  right  here,  in  barrels, 
for  a  little  less  per  ton  than  the  slaked, 
or  ground  lime  will  cost  me.  Will  this 
lump  lime,  if  sown  broadcast  on  the  fresh 
plowed  ground,  slake  and  do  for  the 
ground  as  much  good  as  would  the  fine 
lime?  Or  would  it  help  any  to  empty 
the  lime  from  the  barrels  in  a  pile,  and 
let  it  slake  itself.  This  would  make  more 
handling,  which  I  wish  to  avoid  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  field  is  low,  but  not  wet. 

Ans. — We  should  buy  the  lump  lime 
and  put  it  in  small  piles  over  the  field — - 
the  right  distance  apart — so  that  when 
spread  the  lime  will  cover  the  field  as 
desired.  Let  it  slake  slowly  in  the  air 
or  pour  water  over  it  to  hasten  the 
slaking.  It  will  crumble  up  fine  and 
can  be  spread  with  a  shovel.  Try  to 
make  the  piles  in  pleasant  weather  to 
avoid  rain  on  the  lump  lime. 

Fertilizing  the  Asparagus  Crop. 

S'.  A.  C.,  Blootnsiurg,  N.  J. — In  your 
Issue  of  March  16  you  have  some  very  im¬ 
portant  articles  on  fertilizers  and  manure. 
There  is  one  question  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  learn.  Will  you  let  me  know 
to  what  amount  it  will  pay  to  manure 
and  fertilize  asparagus?  G.  G.  I.  says  12 
tons  manure  and  1,000  pounds  fertilizer 
per  acre.  Is  that  the  limit?  Will  it  pay 
me  to  put  on  any  more?  I  have  two 
acres  of  asparagus  and  wish  to  put  on  all 
it  will  pay  me  to  use.  IIow  much  should 
I  put  on? 

Ans. — The  amount  of  plant  food  to 
use  on  asparagus  depends  on  many  con¬ 
ditions,  and  cannot  be  answered  by  any¬ 
one  not  familiar  with  them.  Is  the  bed 
a  good  one,  and  are  the  plants  of  the 
right  age  to  pay  to  feed?  Does  the  crop 
turn  out  well?  A  dozen  questions 
would  have  to  be  answered  before  one 
could  intelligently  answer  the  one  asked 
by  S.  A.  C.  Every  one  of  my  aspara¬ 
gus  beds  is  fertilized  in  a  different  way. 
On  good  beds  we  apply  about  $40  worth 
of  plant  food  in  some  form  or  other. 
This  $40  is  about  what  “G.  G.  I’s”  12 
tons  of  manure  and  1,000  pounds  of 
good  fertilizer  would  cost.  Five  tons 
manure,  1,000  pounds  of  ashes,  1,000 
pounds  tankage,  300  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  is  a  favorite  formula  with  us,  and 
costs  about  $40.  The  cash  returns  from 
the  asparagus  should  be  some  guide  in 
determining  the  amount  of  plant  food 
to  apply.  Many  farmers  think  $40  worth 
per  acre  a  waste  of  money,  while  some 
crowd  on  more  steam  and  run  the  cost 
up  to  $50  per  acre.  c.  w.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Some  Notes  on  Nitrification. 

&.  D.  II.,  Utahville,  Pa. — Would  it  be  of 
interest  to  enough  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  tell  us  at  what  temperature  nitrification 
starts  in  the  soil  to  liberate  plant  food  for 
the  different  plants?  I  never  heard  or  saw 
this  in  print,  but  suppose  that  oats  will 
grow  in  a  soil  much  cooler  than  corn  or 
tomatoes,  and  is  it  because  the  bacteria 
that  liberate  plant  food  for  these  different 
plants  must  have  different  conditions  of 
the  soil  ? 

Ans. — It  is  stated  that  below  40  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  above  131  degrees  F.  nitri¬ 
fication  practically  ceases,  and  that  the 
maximum  is  reached  at  a  temperature 
from  98  to  99  degrees  F.  S.  D.  H.  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  some  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  a  good  many  of  the 
recent  investigations  have  given  indica¬ 
tions  that  plants  can  use  ammonia,  and 
ammonia  may  be  present  in  considerable 
quantities  under  given  conditions  even 
before  nitrification  has  progressed  to 
any  considerable  extent,  especially  where 
considerable  quantities  of  well  decom¬ 
posed  stable  manure  has  been  applied 
to  the  land.  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  certain  organic  nitrogen  combina¬ 
tions  art  likewise  assimilated  and  util¬ 
ized  directly.  He  is  quite  right  in  the 
idea  that  oats  will  grow  in  a  soil  which 
is  very  cool.  In  fact,  they  will  thrive 
well  long  before  the  seed  of  certain 
other  plants  will  germinate  or  grow  at 

all.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 


Hen  Manure  and  a  Garden. 

What  chemicals  are  best  to  use  in  making 
a  balanced  fertilizer,  where  hen  manure  is 
used?  It  is  impossible  to  get  stable  manure 
where  I  reside,  and  as  I  keep  chickens  I 
save  the  droppings.  Last  year  I  used 
equal  parts  of  hen  manure,  and  hard  wood 
ashes,  but  everything  in  the  garden  seemed 
to  run  too  much  to  vines,  and  in  dry 
♦weather  suffered  from  the  drought.  I 
raise  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beets,  peas, 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  etc.,  that  goes  in  a 
family  garden.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  explained  many  times  that  hen 
manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen  but  lacking  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitrogen 
is  in  the  organic  form,  and  when  mixed 
with  wood  ashes  the  lime  in  the  latter 
causes  this  organic  matter  to  ferment  and 
give  up  its  ammonia.  When  this  occurs 
above  ground  much  of  the  ammonia  is  lost 
—escaping  as  a  gas  into  the  air.  When 
mixed  in  the  soil,  by  spreading  both  ma¬ 
nure  and  ashes  and  harrowing  or  raking 
in,  the  ammonia  is  Held  by  the  soil  and  is 
utilized  as  plant  food.  The  result  you  men¬ 
tion — plants  running  to  vine — is  what  one 
would  expect.  The  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
forced  the  crop  to  a  quick  rank  growth 
which  did  not  produce  seed  or  root  prop¬ 
erly.  This  garden  needs  both  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  manure  and 
ashes.  You  can  crush  the  dry  manure  and 
mix  with  chemicals  as  we  have  so  often 
advised,  or  you  can  use  the  crushed  ma¬ 
nure  broadcast.  Then  spread  the  ashes 
and  work  all  thoroughly  into  the  soil.  In 
addition  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  by 
weight  of  fine  ground  lime  and  one  part  of 
sulphate  of  potash. 


Improving  New  Lawn. 

Last  Spring  I  laid  down  a  lawn ;  the  hot 
dry  weather  in  July  killed  the  grass  all 
down,  as  I  was  not  at  home  to  keep  it 
watered.  The  weeds,  however,  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly  all  the  season.  I  kept  them  cut, 
so  none  went  to  seed,  and  after  the  ground 
froze  I  had  a  man  go  over  it  with  a  sharp 
hoe  and  cut  them  off  even  with  the  ground. 
A  few  days  ago  while  the  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  I  sowed  some  lawn  grass 
seed.  Have  I  done  the  right  thing? 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  c. 

Yes,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is' doubtful 
if  you  can  get  a  satisfactory  lawn  without 
working  up  the  ground  and  reseeding.  If 
you  can  rake  or  scratch  the  soil  over  so 
as  to  work  the  grass  seed  thoroughly  in 
you  may  get  a  fair  catch,  but  a  lawn  re¬ 
quires  such  a  thick  stand  of  grass  that 
careful  preparation  is  needed.  We  would 
use  wood  ashes  or  lime  well  raked  in,  and 
a  dressing  of  some  rich  grass  fertilizer. 


Different  Forms  of  Lime. 

I  can  buy  at  kiln  lime  ashes  at  $8  per 
ton,  air-slaked  at  $5,  and  fresh  lump  lime 
at  $1.25  per  barrel  of  300  pounds ;  which  is 
cheapest  for  me;  to  be  used  on  Alfalfa 
patch?  Kiln  is  short  distance  from  home. 

Bethel,  Conn.  e.  jjt  q. 

E.  H.  O.,  in  his  lime-kiln  ashes,  will  get 
on  the  average  about  57  per  cent,  of  lime 
magnesia,  2.3  of  potash  and  1.25  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Making  due  allowance  for 
them.  Ins  actual  lime-magnesia  costs  him 
in  this  lime  ashes  about  37  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  In  air-slaked  lime  he  should 
get  on  the  average  about  70.7  per  cent,  of 
lime,  and  at_  $5  a  ton,  his  lime-magnesia 
costs  him  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Iresh  lump  lime  costing  $8.33  a  ton  will 
furnish  lime  at  about  44  cents.  In  his 
place  I  should  not  buy  the  lump  lime,  and 
I  should  rather  prefer  the  lime-kiln  ashes 
of  good  quality  to  the  air-slaked  lime, 
though  the  cost  Is  about  the  same. 

E.  H.  JENKINS. 


DOYOUNEEDPAINT? 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 
I  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  70  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One-half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE,  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 


Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  38  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 


If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 


O.  W.  Ingersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1  0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  Y ou  would  seldom  bum  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  for  Catalog  No.C  D  598 


F airbanks, Morse  &  Co* 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


50-Lighi, 

30-Volr 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures 

$500 


GOOD 

CULTIVATION 


If  you  would  have  a 
bigger,  better  garden . 
good  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
The  home  gardener, 
trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes  are  strong, 
jight,  compact.  Easy  to  push — make  garden¬ 
ing  a  real  pleasure.  Special  attachments  for  a 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hillers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  If  you  need  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachments 
can  be  added  as  needed ;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or- 
chard  and  jknJl 

field  labor-  ' 
saving  tools.  ~  -s&I 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptlv.  Bateman  M’f'g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey. 


A  Reliable  Water  Supply  System 

Have  •  running  water  when  and  where 
you  want  it.”  Pumped  from  stream,  pond 
,  or  spring.  No  expense  for  power  ;no  trouble; 
no  repairs.  Install  it  yourself,  or  we  will 
install  for  you  a 

[FOSTER  HIGH-DUTY  RAM 

and  guarantee  to  put  it  in  to  jour  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,'  for  a  fixed  sum, 
agreed  upon  in  advance.  No  trouble 
"or  expense  to  maintain.  Write  us. 

Power  Specialty  Company 

111  Broadway,  New  York 


Guaranteed  Users 


o.  K. 
Champion 
Machines 
Are 

Reliable 


OUR  PRICES 
AND  QUALITY 
ARE  RIGHT 


Satisfaction 


Onr  O.  Iv.  Champion  Planter  makes  and 
saves  the  owner  money.  One  man  and  team  plant 
five  or  six  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  Investigate 
our  line  of  potato  diggers,  etc.  Write  for  our 
free  catalog  today.  Dealers  sell  our  machines. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 


1  51  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


THE  SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 

This  photograph  shows  the  work  of  the  Smith  Stump 
Puller.pulllng  stumps  with  two  ponies,  stumps  that  run 
from  4  to  6  feet  through,  at  an  average  cost  of  5  cents 
per  stump.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog. 

W  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO..  16  Smith  Sta.,  ka  Crescent,  Minn. 
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April  13, 


STARTING  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

C.  S.,  Birdsnest,  Va. — I  wish  to  put  out 
about  two  acres  of  early  tomatoes,  and 
have  sowed  10  ounces  of  seed  in  hotbed ; 
they  are  just  coming  up.  I  propose  to 
spot  them  when  about  two  inches  high  in 
paper  pots.  What  size  pots  should  I  use? 
Should  I  have  any  manure  in  cold  bed 
other  than  that  ih  pots?  I  can  get  building 
paper  for  75  cents  per  roll  of  500  feet.  Is 
this  suitable  to  make  the  pots?  In  setting 
plants  in  field  do  you  remove  the  pot? 

Ans. — You  started  rather  late  to 
make  an  early  crop  of  tomatoes.  My 
rule  is  to  sow  the  seed  10  weeks  before 
it  is  usually  safe  to  set  them  in  the 
open  ground,  and  at  Birdsnest  you 
can  set  them  out  earlier  than  I  can, 
and  I  set  them  the  middle  of  April.  My 
plants  have  been  spotted  out  in  the 
cold  frame  under  double  glazed  sashes 
a  week  or  more  (March  23).  Then  I 
have  another  cold  frame  in  which  I 
sowed  tomato  seed  in  late  February  for 
succession,  and  these,  under  the  double 
glazed  sashes,  are  now  up,  and  I  made 
no  hotbed.  I  do  not  pot  the  plants,  but 
set  them  in  a  well  manured  frame  four 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  deeper  than 
they  stood  in  the  flats  in  which  the 
seed  were  sown.  They  there  get  quite 
strong  and  I  take  them  up  with  a 
trowel  and  a  mass  of  soil  and  carry 
them  in  shallow  boxes  to  the  planting 
ground,  and  set  in  holes  with  water 
poured  in,  and  never  have  any  trouble 
from  wilting.  The  planting  machines 
that  are  used  in  Northampton  for  sweet 
potatoes  will  do  very  well  for  the  to¬ 
matoes.  But  if  you  want  to  pot  them 
you  can  get  the  paper  pots  already  cut 
out  from  manila  board,  with  a  form  to 
fold  them  over  and  tacks  for  I  think  $5 
per  thousand.  These  make  pots  a  little 
over  three  inches  square.  Then  in  set¬ 
ting,  the  tack  at  the  bottom  is  drawn 
and  the  bottom  unfolded  and  the  plant 
slipped  into  place  and  the  cardboard 
left  around  it  to  keep  off  the  cutworms. 
These  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
but  the  ordinary  red  building  paper  will 
not  do,  as  it  is  not  waterproof,  and  the 
tarred  felt  is  not  good  for  plants.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that 
the  regular  florist  three-inch  flower 
pots  are  better  and  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  than  any  substitute.  They  can  be 
bought  cheaply  by  the  thousand  and 
when  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots  it  is 
a  simple  thing  to  knock  the  balls  out 
and  carry  them  to  the  field,  and  the 
pots  taken  care  of  are  good  for  many 
years  and  are  the  cheapest  by  a  good 
deal.  My  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best  to¬ 
mato  plants  were  set  into  the  cold 
frames  March  16,  rather  later  than  I 
usually  transplant  them,  because  of  the 
late  cold  season.  But  under  the  double 
glazed  sashes  it  would  take  almost  a 
zero  temperature  to  get  any  frost  in¬ 
side.  .  You  should  have  sown  your  seed 
early  in  February  to  get  strong  early 
plants.  If  the  compost  in  the  pots  is 
good  and  rich  there  will  be  no  need 
for  further  enriching  the  soil  in  the 
frame.  w.  f.  massey. 

Size  of  Potato  Seed. 

F.  G.,  Ceres,  N.  Y. — Which  is  hotter  to 
plant,  small  whole  potatoes  or  out  large 
potatoes,  both  of  same  variety,  and  why? 

Ans. — Practical  potato  growers  and 
scientific  investigators  with  scarcely  an 
exception  agree  *that  sound  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes,  cut  in  pieces  containing 
two  or  more  vigorous  “eyes”  or  sprouts, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  potato  sub¬ 
stance  each,  are  to  be  preferred  for 
planting  to  either  small  whole  tubers  or 
very  large  cut  ones.  The  medium  or 
average  size  potato  may  be  taken  as  the 
normal  one,  containing  sufficient  storage 
material  to  start  the  young  sprouts  on 
their  way  and  maintain  them  until  well 
rooted  in  the  soil,  while  there  is  no 
great  excess  to  decay  and  promote  dis¬ 
ease  among  the  roots  as  with  large,  over¬ 
grown  specimens.  Small  potatoes  have 
as  many  eyes  or  growing  points  as  nor¬ 
mal  or  large  ones,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  stunted  in  their  development  and  less 
able,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of 
stored  plant  food,  to  give  the  successful 
sprouts  a  good  send-off.  Too  many 
sprouts  start  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  from  whole  potatoes  and  there 
is  apparent  loss  of  energy  in  feeding  the 


unsuccessful  ones.  A  weak  sprout  or 
seedling  rarely  makes  as  good  a  plant 
as  one  that  has  had  a  normal  start,  no 
matter  how  favorable  after-conditions  of 
growth  may  be.  This  runs  quite  gener¬ 
ally  through  plant  life,  and  is  as  true 
of  the  stingy  cutting,  the  shortened 
scion,  and  the  skimpy  bud  plate,  as  of 
the  light-weight  seed  and  the  under¬ 
sized  bulb,  corm  or  tuber.  Where  the 
initial  food  supply  is  scanty  the  new 
plant  is  too  quickly  thrown  on  its  own 
resources  and  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  is  stunted  for  life.  Extra  cul¬ 
ture  and  generous  feeding  may  mark 
the  downward  tendency  for  a  generation 
or  two,  but  the  outcome  in  time  is 
always  disaster.  Bumper  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  under  intensive  culture  have  been 
raised  from  single  eyes  with  scanty  flesh 
attached,  and  even  from  detached 
sprouts,  but  the  inevitable  result  is  rapid 
deterioration  of  varieties  so  propagated. 

The  potato  tuber  is  but  a  thickened 
portion  of  rhizome  or  underground 
stem,  studded  with  dormant  buds  and 
furnished  with  sufficient  stored  food 
or  energy  to  sustain  the  shoots  until  a 
satisfactory  root  system  is  developed. 
The  original  wild  potato,  Solanum  tu¬ 
berosum,  now  lost  to  science,  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  small  affair  as  regards  tubers,  as 
indicated  by  many  related  surviving 
species,  but  they  were  doubtless  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  plants  in  nature 
until  exterminated  by  man  and  animals. 
The  object  of  most  storage  roots  or 
tubers  is  obviously  to  tide  the  plants 
over  prolonged  droughts  or  frosts  which 
the  leaf-bearing  portions  above  could  not 
survive.  Man  has  petted  and  coddled 
the  potato  for  ages,  inducing  for  his 
own  needs  a  tuber  formation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  original  structure  of 
the  plant.  This  has  been  stimulated 
even  to  the  suppression  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  produce  fruits  and  true 
seeds.  As  the  only  way  to  propagate 
modern  potato  varieties  is  by  the  use 
of  tubers,  it  is  best  to  use  normal  sized 
ones  cut  or  divided  so  that  the  sprouts 
may  be  separated  in  growth  and  yet 
retain  sufficient  food  reserve  for  a  good 
start.  v. 


THE  CONSUMER’S  DOLLAR. 

What  part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  does 
the  railroad  get  is  an  interesting  question, 
and  I  think  it  and  the  jobber  get  a  very 
large  part  of  it.  I  recently  unloaded  a  car 
of  lime  from  central  Pennsylvania  which  I 
sold  to  the  farmers  for  $5.50  per  ton  on 
which  I  paid  $2.80  per  ton  freight  charges. 
That  left  $2.70  for  the  owner  of  the  mine 
and  myself.  I  paid  $1.35  per  basket  for 
peaches  last  Fall  and  wonder  how  much 
the  producer  got,  how  much  the  wholesaler 
got,  and  how  much  the  railroad  got.  I 
know  that  the  local  dealer  got  15  cents  on 
the  deal.  Potatoes  were  selling  here  last 
Fall  for  55  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  Albany, 
60  miles  away,  for  50  cents  a  peck.  I 
bought  a  bushel  of  old  potatoes  here  July  1 
last  for  40  cents,  and  new  potatoes  were 
selling  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  80  cents  per 
peck  at  same  time.  j.  d.  t. 

The  Committee  on  Marketing  of  the 
State  Food  Investigation  Commission,  of 
which  William  Church  Osborn  is  chairman, 
has  issued  this  statement: 

“The  testimony  taken  by  this  committee 
has  shown  that  even  after  arriving  at  the 
market  centres  foodstuffs  pass  through  gen¬ 
erally  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  hands,  before  reaching  the  consumer. 
In  some  instances,  approximately  50  per 
cent,  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  to 
defray  the  expense  of  handling  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  profits  after  the  food  reaches 
New  York  City,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  an  improved  system  of  distribution 
could  be  devised  whereby  10  per  cent,  of 
this  cost  could  be  eliminated  the  resulting 
saving  would  suffice  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  city  debt.” 

As  an  example  of  the  saving  effected  by 
going  direct  to  the  market,  a  statement 
given  out  by  the  Washington  Market  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  March  22  Indicating  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  Washington  market  during 
1911  showed  that  purchasers  of  commod¬ 
ities  there  in  that  time  saved  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,973,000.  The  statement  was 
based  on  the  testimony  given  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  before  Commis¬ 
sioner  Osborn,  of  the  State  investigating 
committee.  An  actual  saving  of  10  per 
cent,  was  shown  by  a  comparison  in  prices 
between  Washington  Market  and  uptown 
markets.  The  amount  saved  in  each  of  the 
departments  was  stated  to  be  as  follows : 
Meats  and  provisions,  $1,774,000;  butter 
and  eggs,  $1,009,000;  poultry,  $615,000; 
sea  food,  $400,000,  and  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  $115,000. 

Minnesota  Fruit  Men  Organize. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  and  at  the  same  time 
to  build  up  a  more  stable  market  for  their 
products,  the  fruit  growers  of  Minnesota 
met  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  on 
March  11  and  formed  the  Minnesota  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  The  great  interest 
which  Minnesota  orchardists  are  taking  in 
the  matter  of  better  methods  of  marketing 
is  largely  due  to  their  experiences  of  last 
year,  when,  with  a  large  crop  of  Summer 
and  Fall  apples  and  a  moderate  supply  of 
such  Winter  varieties  as  are  produced  in 
the  State,  faulty  grading  and  packing  and 
poor  distribution  practically  drove  the  Min¬ 
nesota  fruit  out  of  the  local  markets.  Only 
a  few  of  the  most  enterprising  growers 
were  able  to  realize  anything  like  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  their  crop,  while  in  many 
cases  the  fruit  was  not  marketed  at  all. 

With  these  experiences  fresh  in  mind 


when  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society 
met  in  December,  much  time  was  given  to 
a  discussion  of  better  methods  of  marketing 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formu¬ 
late  plans  for  a  co-operative  marketing  as¬ 
sociation.  This  committee  reported  at  the 
meeting  on  March  11,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  local 
fruit  growers’  associations  and  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  growers.  The  association 
which  was  formed  is  empowered  not  only 
to  fix  grades,  but  to  control  the  marketing 
of  the  product  and  to  store  the  fruit  if  a 
satisfactory  market  cannot  be  found  at  the 
time  of  shipment.  It  will  also  act  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  its  members,  buying 
orchard  supplies  in  large  quantities  and 
turning  them  over  to  individual  orchard¬ 
ists  or  local  associations  at  the  cost  of 
handling. 

The  central  office  of  the  association  will 
be  in  Minneapolis  and  the  field  of  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  in  Minnesota  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States.  The  voting  power  of  the 
members  is  based  on  their  acreage  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  crops,  each  two  acres  entitling 
them  to  one  vote.  The  aim  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  Is  to  “aid  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  by  giving,  to  the  first,  guar¬ 
anteed  products  at  a  lower  price,  and,  to 
the  second,  steady  and  abundant  market 
facilities  at  a  low  cost  for  the  sen-ice." 
Growers  who  are  not  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  be  charged  a  commission  of 
2  per  cent,  for  handling  their  products. 
The  officers  are  Arthur  H.  Barnard.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  president;  R.  A.  Wright.  Excel¬ 
sior,  vice-president,  and  K.  A.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick.  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  c.  w.  w. 


Express  and  Parcels  Post. 


Will  some  one  explain  to  me  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  “trusts”  and  “trade 
combinations?”  This  morning  T  sent  a 
small  package  of  merchandise  weighing  two 
pounds  and  nine  ounces,  from  this  city 
(Grand  Rapids,  Michigan),  to  Pasadena, 
California.  I  ’phoned  to  all  of  the  four 
different  express  companies.  American, 
Adams,  United  States  and  National  asking 
the  price.  From  each  company  came  the 
same  reply,  45  cents.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  prices  charged  the  public  for 
services  by  those  different  corporations 
are  identical.  Does  not  this  constitute  a 
“trade  combination”  or  “trust?”  I  am  a 
member  of  a  firm  which  manufactures  blank 
books  to  order.  There  are  four  other  firms 
in  this  city  in  the  same  line  of  trade.  Sup¬ 
pose  all  five  firms  should  receive  a  phone 
request  for  price  on  a  certain  book  and 
should  each  and  every  one  quote  the  same 
price  to  a  cent.  Would  not  there  go  up  a 
howl  of  “combination”  and  “extortion?” 
Just  where  lies  the  difference  between  the 
express  companies  and  ourselves  in  this 
matter?  Will  some  one  tell? 

And  further,  turning  to  a  “Post  Office 
Guide”  lying  on  my  desk,  which  states  on 
its  title  page  that  it  is  “Compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Post  Office,”  T  find  I  could  send  this  same 
package,  weighing  two  pounds  and  nine 
ounces,  to  its  destination,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
as  merchandise  for  41  cents.  If  the  con¬ 
tents  of  said  package  were  printed  matter, 
I  could  get  it  to  destination  for  21  cents. 
I  ’phoned  again  to  the  express  companies 
for  price  on  the  package  “If  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  prepaid”  and  got  the  same  quotation 
of  21  cents.  “Oh  consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel.”  How  long  would  such  a  state  of 
things  exist  if  we  had  parcels  post? 

J.  B.  B. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  point  is  that  these  express 
companies  aim  to  keep  postage  rates  high 
and  then  match  them. 


Father  Mother 


Don’t  work  any  more.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  gas  engine  days  on  the 
farm,  and  let  the  Sturdy  Jack  do  your 
hard  chores— pumping  (for  one  cent 
he  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm) ,  running  the 
separator,  the  washing  machine,  yes, 
even  the  sewing  machine,  and  a 
hundred  other  uses. 

Truck  mounted,  it  can  be  moved 
instantly  and  set  up  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  Never  bucks.  Runs 
in  cold  weather  as  well  as  in  hot 
Really  making  a  revolution  in 
gas  engines  because  of  its  com¬ 
pleteness. 


This  Gas  Engine 
is  the  Friend  of 
the  Whole  Family 


Sturdy 
Jack 
2  b.p. 


A  horizontal  engine  built  just  like  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  of  25  h.  p.  and  more— one  proof  that  the 
idea  in  it  is  all  right.  Air-cooled  or  hopper- 
cooled.  But  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  alone.  Investigate.  Read  our  books 
on  engines.  We  will  send  them  to  you  free. 
Tell  you  how  an  engine  should  be  made  in 
order  to  do  effective  work— advise  you  what 
points  of  importance  to  look  for  and  insist 
upon— save  you  from  buying  engines  that 
have  to  be  propped  up  and  that  lean  upon 
their  work.  Even  a  small  engine  should  stand 
alone.  Write  for  these  today. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D  .  Warren.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Trin 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  STEWART 

Speedometer  adds  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  and  safety  of  automobiling 

The  Stewart  is  the  most  efficient  speed 
indicator  manufactured.  It  never  makes  a 
mistake,  never  misses  a  second  to  the  hour 
or  an  inch  to  the  mile;  others  may  cost  more 
but  they  cannot  do  more. 

Four  out  of  every  five  speedometers 
in  use  are  Stewarts. 

The  plants  that  make  the  other  20  per  cent 
haven’t  the  same  facilities;  haven’t  the  same 
production,  so  they  can’t  manufacture  ns 
well  or  as  cheaply.  Stewart  Speedometers 
are  built  the  strongest  and  last  the  longest. 
Magnetic  principle, 
employed  in  85  per 
cent  of  all  speedom¬ 
eters,  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  slow 
moving  parts;  no 
wear;  ball  and  jewel 
bearings;  beautiful 
workmanship,  re¬ 
markably  accurate; 

100,000-mile  season 
odometer,  100-mile 
trip  register,  can  be 
setback  to  any  tenth 
of  a  mile;  positive 
drive,  no  springs ;  un 
breakable  flexible 
shaft;  drop  forged 


Speedometers,  $15  to  $S0 
Rim  Wind  Clock  Combina¬ 
tions,  $15  to  $70 


swivel  joint  that  will 
outwear  car;  noiseless  road  wheel  gears. 
Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

Write  for  new  1912  descriptive  catalog  telling  you  why 
In  our  big  factory  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  thelowest  price.  WRITE  TODAY. 

STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 
1909  Diveraey  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  London,  Paris 


Avoid  roofings  that 
crack  like  old  shoes, 
because — 

the  oils  of  their  pores 
dry-out  after  short 
exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  and  leave  the 
roofing  lifeless  and 
leaky.  Get  the  per¬ 
manent  roofing — 


TH£  TRINiDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT  j 


'rinidad  Lake  asphalt 


The  natural  oils  of 
Trinidad  Lake  as¬ 
phalt  are  lastingly 
stored  in  it.  That’s 
the  difference  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial. 

They  keep  Genasco 
pliable  —  always 
ready  to  resist  every 
condition  of  weather 
that  attacks  it. 

Put  Genasco  on  the 
roof  of  all  your  farm- 
buildings,  and  forget 
it. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev¬ 
eral  weights.  In  handy  rolls.  Ready 
to  lay — and  easily  done  by  anyone. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  helpful  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and 
sample— free. 

The  Kant-lenlc 
Kleet,  for  smoot li- 
sur  face  roofings, 
makes  seams  water- 
tight  without  ce¬ 
ment.  and  prevents 


nail-leaks. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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BUILDING  A  LOG  CABIN. 

IF.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Can  you  give  me 
an  idea  how  to  build  a  log  cabin  ?  How 
should  I  cut  the  logs  where  they  join 
together? 

Ans. — First  hew  off  round  edge  on 
two  sides,  then  notch  one-quarter  the 
thickness  of  log  on  each  side  near  the 
end  as  shown  in  Fig.  173.  Cut  so  as  to 


LOG  MORTISED  FOR  BUILDING.  Fig.  173. 

make  the  log  as  near  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  at  each  end  as  possible;  that  is, 
taKe  more  off  the  thick  end  than  you 
do  off  the  thin,  so  as  to  line  them  up, 
then  cut  your  notch  according  to  thick¬ 
ness  of  each  log. 

For  doors  and  windows  cut  upright 
frame  the  height  you  want  them,  saw 
log  off  the  length  from  corner  and 
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SIDE  ELEVATION,  Fig.  174. 

strike  through  frame,  measuring  of 
course  from  notch  in  end.  Keep  the 
whole  as  near  level  as  possible,  and  to 
do  this  put  big  end  of  logs  all  one  way 
if  you  start  at  one  corner  and  go  to 
the  right  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  Fig.  175.  Put 
but  one  the  same  way  each  time;  that 
will  keep  it  level.  You  will  have  to 
use  your  own  judgment  about  keeping 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CORNERS.  Fig.  175, 

it  level;  if  one  corner  is  low,  of  course 
put  the  thick  ends  on  it  until  the  whole 
is  level.  Or  if  you  wish  to  you  can 
bring  up  the  back  and  front  together, 
and  the  two  ends  together  like  1,  2,  and 
on  top  of  these  across  put  3  and  4.  m. 


Seeding  a  Hillside  to  Grass. 

F.  L.  H.,  Hillsboro  Center,  N.  H. — We 
have  a  farm  with  strong  soil  sloping  to  the 
south  on  which  a  plow  has  not  been  used 
for  nearly  20  years.  We  wish  to  prepare 
this  for  hay  without  cropping  it.  Our  idea 
is  to  use  green  manure  (clover,  etc.),  and 
fertilize.  We  keep  no  cows.  What  method 
do  you  advise?  Also  could  we  use  Canada 
peas? 

Ans. — If  we  understand  the  question 
you  wish  to  seed  down  this  field  per¬ 
manently  in  grass.  A  modification  of 
the  “Clark’’  method  should  be  followed. 
Chop  the  field  up  thoroughly  with  a 
Cutaway  harrow  and  sow  oats  and  peas 
as  we  have  so  often  described.  Let  the 
crop  grow  until  the  oats  are  soft,  and 
then  either  cut  for  hay  or  plow  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  under.  It  will  probably  pay 
you  best  to  cut  the  crop  and  plow  under 
the  stubble.  After  plowing  spread  one 
ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  on  the  fur¬ 
rows  and  harrow  it  well  in.  Keep  the 
ground  worked  again  and  again  through 
July  and  August,  preventing  if  possible 
any  growth  of  weeds  and  grass.  Early 
in  September  seed  15  pounds  each  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  per  acre  and  use 
600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade 
grass  fertilizer.  This  will  give  you  a 
thick  seeding  of  grass,  and  by  using 
fertilizer  freely  each  year  you  can  keep 
up  a  good  sod. 


$980  f.o.b.  Factory 

( top  extra) 


I  want  every  farmer  and  his  family 
to  ride  in  the  Maxwell 
“Mascotte”  at  my  expense 

I  want  ■yQU  to  take  a  pleasant  little  holiday.  I  don’t  mean  that  I  want  you  to 
*  ride  up  and  down  Main  Street  a  few  times.  Some  pleasant  afternoon, 

maybe,  I  d  like  you  to  get  the  family  together  and  go  out  and  visit  some  of  the  folks — 
just  as  you  are  accustomed  to  doing — only  this  time  go  in  a  Maxwell  “Mascotte”,  which 
I  will  arrange  to  place  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  invitiner  Y’qii  to  do  this  because  I  want  you  to  know  the  exceptional 
®  ^  qualities  and  wonderful  value  of  the  Maxwell  “Mascotte”. 

I  want  you  to  test  it  in  the  same  way  you  will  use  it  if  you  buy  one,  on  the  same  roads 
good  or  bad  as  they  may  be — the  same  hills — the  same  levels. 

I  know  the  “Mascotte”  *S  the  ^est  a**'arouncf  car  for  undeveloped  high- 

■■  ways,  hills,  mud  and  sandy  roads  and  rocky  by¬ 

ways.  But  I  want  you  to  know  it.  I  know  a  ride — an  actual  road  experience — will 
prove  the  many  merits  of  this  car  to  you  and  your  family  in  the  most  practical  way. 

For  reliability  the  Maxwell  “Mascotte”  is  unequaled.  Remember,  the  Max* 

*  well  won  this  year’s  CJlidden  Tour,  the  hardest  test  of  efficiency 
on  record.  It  had  the  best  team  score  in  last  year’s  Glidden  Tour  also ;  it  holds  the 
world’s  non-stop  record  for  traveling  ten  thousand  miles  over  country  roads  without 
stopping  the  motor.  The  Maxwell  has  won  more  endurance  contests  than  any  other  car 
in  the  world. 

For  durability  the  Maxwell  stands  supreme.  Official  figures  prove  no  other 

*  car  will  last  as  long.  Over  91  per  cent,  of  the  Maxwells  sold 
in  New  York  State  during  1905-1906,  are  registered  again  this  year,  proving  seven  years 
of  continuous  service.  The  Maxwell  will  give  you  years  of  absolutely  reliable  service 
at  the  lowest  cost  of  maintenance. 

I  want  to  prove  to  you  lJat ‘he  MaxweU  “Mascotte”  is 

r  J  the  first  real  high-grade  family 

touring  car  ever  sold  for  less  than  $1000.  No  other  car  within  $200  above 
its  price  compares  with  it.  It  has  been  close  figuring  to  build  such  a  large, 
powerful  and  stylish  car  as  the  Maxwell  “Mascotte”  and  sell  it  for  only 
$980.  No  other  company,  lacking  our  wonderful  manufacturing  facilities, 
can  afford  to  do  it. 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer.  I  want  the  opportunity 
of  entertaining  you  and  your  family  in  the  Maxwell 
“Mascotte”.  Remember,  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  and  involves  no 
obligation  whatsoever. 


All  you  need  do 


is  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it  to 
me  personally.  I  will  instruct  our  local  repre¬ 
sentative  to  make  arrangements  with  you  for  your  trip.  Write  me  today. 


United  States  Motor  Company 

Maxwell  Division 

30  West  61st  Street,  New  York 


Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell, 

30  West  61st  Street,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
take  a  ride  with  my  family  in  the  Maxwell 
“Mascotte”. 

Kindly  arrange  to  place  a  car  at  my 
disposal.  It  is  undterstood  that  no  expense 
or  obligation  on  my  part  is  involved. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town . 

State . . . 

R  N.  Y.  4-13-12 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

We  Lave  made  no  effort  to  poll  a  “straw 
vote,”  but  have  called  for  volunteer  opin¬ 
ions  and  arguments,  without  any  influence 
one  way  or  the  other.  Thus  far  we  have 
heard  from  32  different  States,  and  the 
opinions  represent  over  5,000  voters.  Out 
of  every  100  Republican  opinions  the  pref¬ 
erences  are  divided  about  as  follows : 


Roosevelt  . 60 

La  Follette  . 17 

Taft  . 15 

Hughes  .  8 


The  following  arguments  or  reasons  are 
fair  samples.  Next  week  we  shall  print 
similar  notes  on  the  Democratic  candidates : 

For  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

My  choice  for  President  is  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  because  I  consider  him  an  honest 
man  and.  because  his  past  record  shows  him 
to  be  more  strongly  and  more  persistently 
in  favor  of  the  class  of  legislation  which 
the  common  people  in  general  and  farmers 
in  particular  very  much  need  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  than  any  other  candidate.  I 
consider  him  preeminently  the  farmers’ 
candidate  and  “the  man  of  the  hour.”  My 
second  choice  would  be  Roosevelt,  and  my 
third  choice  would  be  Wilson.  I  am  tied  to 
no  party.  C.  w.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

I  favor  Robert  La  Follette  for  next  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  following  reasons :  His  rec¬ 
ord  in  Wisconsin  shows  he  is  a  fighter  and 
worker  in  the  .interest  of  the  people.  His 
programme  is  progressive.  He  favors  a 
stringent  corrupt  practice  act,  which  I 
think  is  badly  needed.  He  opposed  the  one¬ 
sided  reciprocity  bill.  w.  e.  m. 

Minnesota. 

We  are  all  for  La  Follette.  (I  say  we, 
because  I  speak  for  about  20  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.)  The  reason  is  that 
“  Senator  La  Follette  is  for  direct  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election,  for  parcels  post,  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  He  is 
opposed  to  Canadian  reciprocity,  to  ship 
subsidy  and  the  Aldrich  currency  plan. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  will  be  solid  for 
the  Senator  and  it  would  be  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  country  if  Senator  La  Follette 
should  be  elected  President.  J.  G. 

Wisconsin. 

For  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

I  favor  President  Taft’s  re-election  for 
these  reasons :  He  has  done  much  to  com¬ 
mend  and  but  little  to  discredit  his  pres¬ 
ent  administration ;  hence,  in  a  political 
sense,  he  merits  re-election — nothing  less 
would  be  a  “square  deal.”  To  withhold  it 
would  be  little  less  than  punishing  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant  for  faithful  service.  Because 
he  is  a  wise  progressive ;  his  policies  are 
constructive  and  not  destructive.  Because, 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  is  big-hearted 
and  honest.  Because  I  prefer  a  statesman 
and  patriot  for  President  rather  than  a 
politician.  Because  he  has  sound  and 
definite  views  upon  all  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  national  interest,  and  has  the  per¬ 
severance  of  a  Bonaparte  to  achieve  results, 
and  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  conscientious 
President,  caring  more  for  a  wise  admin¬ 
istration  than  for  his  own  popularity.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart 
that  work  together  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people  in  our  great  Republic. 

Vermont.  L.  w.  p. 

Taft  is  a  great  big,  honest  man,  clean 
and  capable  but  slow.  He  has  not  received 
fair  credit  for  the  great  things  which  he 
has  quietly  done,  but  has  been  greatly 
blamed  for  a  few  mistakes.  A  trained  law¬ 
yer  and  judge,  he  went  to  the  White  House 
prepared  to  weigh  evidence  and  make  slow 
and  solid  decisions.  He  followed  a  man  of 
snap  judgments  who  decided  things  off 
hand,  and  the  people  grew  impatient  at 
the  slow  and  thorough  student  who  could 
not  do  things  with  a  flourish  and  hurrah  ! 
Mr.  Taft’s  work  with  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  alone  entitles  him  to  a  re-elec¬ 
tion.  lie  is  an  honest  man,  and  if  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  will  give  him  a  progressive 
platform,  he  will  live  up  to  its  pledges  in 
a  sane  and  sober  manner.  J.  H.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

I  am  for  Wm.  II.  Taft  for  President  for 
the  following  reasons :  Because  he  has 
tried  to  fulfil  the  pledges  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  on  which  he  was  elected. 
Because  it  is  his  inherent  right  as  an 
American  citizen  to  be  accorded  a  renomi¬ 
nation  to  office,  having  committed  no  flag¬ 
rant  act  against  any  class  of  citizens 
which  disinherits  him  from  such  right. 
Because  he  stands  for  the  revision  of  our 
tariff  through  a  non-partisan  commission, 
which  is  the  most,  intelligent  method  of 
tariff  revision  ever  offered  by  any  man  or 
party.  Because  by  his  courteous  and  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  international  peace  he 
has  placed  his  name  in  history  as  a  far¬ 
sighted  humanitarian.  Because  of  his  non¬ 
partisan  appointments  to  Cabinet  and  judi¬ 
cial  positions  he  has  shown  a  broad-minded, 
non-partisan  statesmanship  not  equaled 
since  the  day  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Be¬ 
cause  he  advocated  the  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canada  which,  had  it  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  open  an  increased  market 
for  our  manufactured  goods  and  tear  down 
the  expensive  barrier  of  over  3,000  miles  of 
imaginary  boundary  lines.  Because  of  his 
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firmness  in  the  rights  of  his  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  dignified  dismissal  of  those 
guilty  of  insubordination.  Because  of  his 
manly  defense  of  those  fundamental  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  Government,  the  courts 
and  our  constitution.  Because  of  his  gen¬ 
tlemanly  manner  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  would  overthrow  him  on  the  pretense 
of  defending  the  people’s  right.  Because  of 
his  ability  as  a  diplomat,  as  a  judge,  as  a 
genial  affable  American  citizen,  entitled  to 
the  receipt  of  well-merited  praise  and  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office.  J.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

Enthusiastic  for  Roosevelt. 

Here  is  a  bunch  for  Roosevelt — mine  and 
my  neighbors — and  here  are  our  reasons : 
He  looks  to  us  to  be  the  only  man  in 
sight  who  can  by  any  possibility  be  elected 
on  the  Republican  ticket ;  and  past  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  give  us  much  to  hope  for 
from  the  Democrats.  His  former  adminis¬ 
tration  accomplished  more  good  for  the 
people  than  any  other  that  has  come  under 
our  observation.  We  believe  it  is  good 
business  to  hire  a  man  again  when  he  has 
done  us  good  work  once.  He  has  told  us 
squarely  what  he  proposes  to  do  if  he  gets 
the  job.  The  output  of  the  machine  which 
the  political  press  is  dumping  on  us  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  opposite  of  the  intended  effect.  He 
is  free  from  obligations  to  the  politicians, 
and  we  believe  he  has  the  will  and  the 
power  to  carry  out  his  declared  policies  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituency — the 
people.  b.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

I  would  say  unhesitatingly  that  my 
choice  is  for  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  shall 
probably  give  my  support  to  the  nominee 
of  the  Chicago  convention,  if  there  is  no 
trickery  used,  yet  I  think  Roosevelt  is  the 
man  for  the  times.  I  admire  his  courage 
in  standing  by  the  right,  in  spite  of  bosses 
and  unscrupulous  politicians,  the  class  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  him  now.  I  believe  he 
would  use  his  influence  for  a  “square  deal” 
to  rich  and  poor.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  I  feel  grateful  to  him,  as  I  should 
suppose  all  veterans  and  their  friends  would 
feel  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  securing 
for  them  the  age  pension.  My  first  vote 
was  cast  in  1856  for  J.  C.  Fremont,  and  I 
have  voted  for  every  Republican  nominee 
since.  This  represents  the  feeling  of  many 
in  my  section.  Still,  like  many  States,  we 
bow  to  the  mandate  of  the  bosses,  little 
and  big,  and  may  send  a  Taft  delegation 
from  this  State.  h.  m.  b. 

Connecticut. 

My  choice  and  that  of  a  majority  of  my 
neighbors  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  because 
he  has  been  tried  and  found  true  to  his 
constituents.  He  is  opposed  to  plutocracy. 
He  believes  the  American  people  competent 
to  decide  upon  constitutional  rights.  He 
believes  in  referendum  and  recall  of  court 
decisions  that  conflict  with  established  law, 
based  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  believes  in  conservation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  timber,  ores  and  water  powers. 
He  believes  in  laws  that  govern  as  well  as 


protect,  and  that  no  individual  elected  to 
office  is  greater  than  the  party  or  people 
that  conferred  that  office.  He  has  de¬ 
clared  himself  as  a  candidate  to  head  the 
progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  stands  for  equal  rights  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and  a  square  deal  for  Ameri¬ 
can  industries.  I  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  capable  man  for  President.  H.  F.  D. 

Ohio. 

For  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes.  In  my  opinion 
one  of  the  two  prominent  Republican  can¬ 
didates  cannot  be  nominated,  and  the  other 
cannot  be  elected ;  but  even  if  one  can  be 
elected,  he  would  have  the  support  of  a 
divided  party  and  also  to  quite  an  extent, 
a  divided  opposition,  and  the  two  together 
mean  a  divided  people.  I  believe  no  Re¬ 
publican  living  to-day  could  be  elected  as 
easily  as  Mr.  Hughes,  and  if  elected,  no 
living  man.  Republican  or  Democrat,  would 
have  the  confidence  of  the  entire  people  to 
the  extent  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  it. 
I  might  say  that  I  find  this  same  feeling 
existing  with  several  to  whom  I  have 
talked,  who  happen  to  be  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
mirers.  but  who  as  things  are,  prefer  Mr. 
Hughes.  w.  L.  m. 

My  sympathies  are  with  Roosevelt,  as 
he  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  best  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  the  common  people, 
and  he  further  seems  to  have  the  ability 
to  carry  out  his  plans  ini  spite  of  the  most 
violent  opposition,  at  least  he  has  always 
had  that  ability,  though  it  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether  his  somewhat  recent  loss 
of  popularity  might  not  seriously  handicap 
him  if  he  should  be  re-elected.  As  I  see  it 
he  wishes  to  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
a  pure  democracy  in  government,  while  Mr. 
Taft  believes  this  to  be  impracticable,  and 
prefers  a  representative  democracy  with 
the  accent  placed  on  “representative.” 
Each  plan  has  its  defects  of  course,  but, 
with  Roosevelt,  I  would  rather  trust  my 
welfare  to  the  whole  people  than  to  any 
representative  part  of  them.  As  to  Mr. 
Taft,  his  administration,  it  seems  to  me, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word — weak. 
I  should  really  feel  that  another  four  years 
of  such  a  man  in  the  White  House  would 
be  a  calamity  to  the  country,  and  I  have 
the  utmost  admiration  for  Mr.  Taft  so  far 
as  his  personal  worth  and  integrity  are 
concerned.  In  fact  his  personality  is 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Conditions  being  as  they  are,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  wisest  course 
the  Republican  party  could  pursue  would 
be  to  turn  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  whoever  heard  of  a  political  party  wor¬ 
shiping  at  the  shrine  of  Minerva?  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  get  any  expression 
from  farmers,  the  majority  favor  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  they  have  by  no  means  forgotten 
or  forgiven  Taft’s  reciprocity  fight.  The 
town  and  county  political  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  Roosevelt,  and 
our  delegates  will  support  Taft  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  M.  B.  D. 

New  York. 
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The  Service  Coat  that 
Keeps  Out  All  the  Rain 

Even  the  front  of  this  Slicker  is 
WATERPROOF.  See  our  patent  REFLEX 
Edges,  out  of  sight  when  coat  is 
buttoned,  that  guide  every  drop 
down  and  off.  Another  proof  of 

Fish  Brand  Quality 

$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
A.  J.  TowerCo. 

BOSTON. 

ToWfcfc  Canadian  Ltd. 

512  .  TORONTO. 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ^ecc*0f™m 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 
ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 

have  60  years’  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  Our  Stove  Book,  Free, 
tells  what  makes  a  stove  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
Interest  You 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street.  TROT.  N.  T. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING 

Drain  Systems  laid  out  right  will  stay 
right.  Grades  established,  mapping  or 
work  supervised.  Advice  on  soils  and 
crops.  Long  experience.  Bulletin  B 
free.  t.  E.  MARTIN 
108  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

Witli  bay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Cropi 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


Victor- Victrola  IV,  $15  v  Victor- Victrola  IX,  $50 


Every  home  should  have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  instrument  satisfies  the  love  of  music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of  us  ;  touches  the  heart 
strings  and  develops  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature  ;  freshens  the  tired  mind  and  lightens  the 
cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  and  gives  you  a  complete  under¬ 
standing:  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  composers  such  as  you 
can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your  command  the  services  of  the 
world’s  greatest  opera  stars,  who  make  records  exclusively  for 
the  Victor,  besides  a  host  of  famous  instrumentalists,  celebrated 
bands  and  orchestras,  and  well-known  comedians  and  entertainers. 

because 

the  Victor-Victrola  is  universally  recognized  as  the  world’s  greatest 
musical  instrument,  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth 
and  culture  everywhere,  and  has  awakened  millions  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  music. 

because 

with  Victor-Victrolas  ranging  in  prices  from  $15  to  $200  and 
Victors  from  $10  to  $100  no  home  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of 
these  wonderful  instruments. 

because 

any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,2Qth&  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
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UNDUG  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

J.  B.j  Bald  wins  villej  N.  Y. — I  have  some 
potatoes  that  did  not  develop  enough  size 
last  Fall  to  pay  for  digging.  If  picked  up 
when  we  plow,  can  they  be  used  for  seed, 
not  whether  they  will  make  the  best  seed, 
but  can  they  be  used? 

Ans. — They  can  be  used  provided 
they  will  put  out  strong  sprouts.  Try 
them.  Pick  them  up  and  put  in  a  sunny 
protected  place  and  see  if  they  will 
make  strong,  thick  sprouts.  If  they  do 
you  can  safely  plant  them,  but  of  course 
ihtse  under-sized  tubers  are  not  the 
best  seed. 

THE  RAG  DOLL  SEED  TESTER. 

This  practical  tester  is  described  in 
Circular  No.  1,  of  the  Iowa  Station. 
Strips  of  sheeting  eight  inches  wide  and 
three  to  five  feet  long  are  used.  Make 
a  black  pencil  mark  lengthwise  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  strip.  Draw  cross  marks  at 
right  angles  and  number  the  squares  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Wet  the  strip  thor- 


RAG  DOLL  SEED  TESTER.  Fig.  176. 


oughly;  put  six  kernels  from  ear  No.  1 
into  Square  No.  1,  and  continue  until 
filled.  Then  roll  up  and  fasten  loosely 
with  rubber  band.  Place  the  rolls  in  a 
tub  of  water  for  two  hours  or  more. 
Then  empty  the  water  and  turn  tub  over 
rolls,  bottom  up,  putting  a  board  under 
the  rim  to  provide  ventilation.  After 
five  days  the  kernels  should  be  ready 
to  sprout.  Unroll  carefully  and  discard 

all  ears  in  which  the  six  kernels  are  not 
strong  in  germination. 


BACKYARD  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Liquid  Manure. — Every  year  I  start 
what  I  call  my  liquid  fertilizer  factory, 
and  it  has  helped  me  out  greatly  in  some 
of  my  efforts  to  coax  along  a  crop,  so  I 
will  describe  the  simple  way  I  handle 
liquid  manure.  I  have  a  number  of  old 
live  and  10-gallon  paint  buckets,  large  kegs 
would  be  better  if  you  can  get  them.  I 
only  mention  the  paint  buckets  because 
they  are  probably  quite  easy  to  get.  I 
provide  a  lid  or  cover  of  some  kind  that 
will  keep  the  rain  out.  They  should  be 
placed  so  that  any  possible  bad  smells  that 
might  arise  from  them  while  in  use  will 
not  be  annoying  in  any  way.  For  the 
manure  I  use  either  cow  or  horse,  prefer¬ 
ably  cow  manure.  I  fill  kegs  half  full  of 
the  manure  and  then  fill  up  with  water ; 
this  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  liquid  may  be  dipped 
off  and  used  and  more  water  put  on.  The 
liquid  manure  is  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  on  the 
soil  just  above  them.  As  the  soluble  plant 
food  in  the  manure  is  dissolved  by  the 
water  and  held  by  it  in  solution,  it  thus 
reaches  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a  solution 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  the  plant 
gets  very  quick  results  from  the  applica¬ 
tion.  I  have  used  it  more  for  celery  than 
for  any  other  crop,  yet  I  have  used  it  with 
much  success  on  other  crops.  My  first  ex¬ 
perience  was  with  a  newly  set  bed  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  and  I  certainly  had  a  fine 
bed  of  them  in  the  Autumn.  I  have  used 
it  on  radishes,  lettuce  and  other  quick 
crops,  and  it  is  available  for  anything  that 
you  wish.  The  material  that  I  have  used 
cost  practically  nothing,  but  if  desired  the 
gardener  may  secure  a  larger  hogshead  or 
tank,  put  a  gate  spigot  near  bottom  of 
same,  protecting  the  inside  of  the  spigot 
with  a  fine  sieve,  put  in  solid  manure  and 
water  the  same  as  before,  and  draw  off  the 
liquid  through  the  gate  spigot.  In  this  way 
you  will  get  a  richer  solution,  and  it  is 
also  a  little  neater  way  to  handle  it.  What 
the  plants  respond  to  is  the  food  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  water  which  is  within  reach 
of  their  roots.  It  is  certainly  worth  try¬ 
ing. 

Tomatoes. — Anyone  with  a  backyard 
garden  of  even  very  modest  dimensions  may 
enjoy  tomatoes  in  all  their  freshness  if 
they  wish.  I  plant  my  seed  in  shallow 
boxes  about  three  inches  deep,  early  in 
February.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  some  soil  into  the  house  and  let 
it  thaw  out  by  the  heater,  after  which  I 
run  it  through  an  ash  riddle  to  get  it 
into  proper  shape  for  filling  the  plant 
boxes,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  about  one- 
half  inch  with  the  soil.  These  seed  boxes 
I  put  in  a  sunny  window  and  it  is  necessary 
of  course  to  have  some  heat  in  the  room. 
If  you  have  a  hotbed  the  seed  may  be 
planted  in  this  and  need  not  be  sown  so 
early,  as  the  heat  from  the  bed  will  force 
them  faster  than  in  a  room  in  the  house. 
I  have  known  some  people  to  furnish  the 
seed  to  a  florist  who  has  a  greenhouse  and 
he  would  grow  the  plants  in  the  heat  of 
the  greenhouses  for  them,  or  you  may  buy 
the  plants  from  the  florist  and  save  all  this 
trouble.  The  method  of  getting  the  plants 
is  not  material.  The  point  is  that  if  you 
want  tomatoes  early  you  must  get  plants  of 
early  tomatoes,  and  the  plants  need  to  be 
well  hardened  off  by  gradual  exposure  to 
the  outside  air  before  they  are  set  in  the 
row  in  the  garden.  When  my  plants  have 
set  the  third  pair  of  leaves  I  spot  them 


from  the  seed  box  into  three-inch  pots, 
which  I  put  in  a  sunny  window  and  coax 
along  with  proper  watering.  As  these 
plants  get  larger  and  the  Spring  weather 
warms  up  I  give  air  in  midday  to  harden 
them  up,  and  also  some  nights  before  they 
are  set  in  the  garden.  For  the  tomato 
rows  I  open  a  double  furrow  with  the  plow 
and  put  in  some  well-rotted  manure,  and 
cover  same  with  the  plow ;  when  the 
weather  suits,  which  is  after  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  I  set  the  plants  in  the  rows. 
To  do  this,  from  the  pots  just  turn  the 
stalk  of  the  plant  between  your  fingers, 
and  a  slight  jar  will  loosen  the  pot  and 
cause  the  plant  with  the  soil  to  drop  into 
your  hand,  then  with  planting  trowel  make 
a  hole  in  the  row  and  put  them  right  in  it, 
pressing  them  firm.  It  is  well  to  water 
them  a  few  times  unless  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  set  them  just  before  a  rain  when 
watering  is  not  necessary,  and  the  plants 
should  grow  right  off,  just  as  if  they  had 
never  been  moved.  If  instead  of  a  rain 
you  should  have  hot  sun,  it  is  best  to 
shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  they  get 
well  established  and  growing.  I  make  my 
rows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  cultivate 
with  the  cultivator  teeth  on  the  wheel  hoe 
until  just  before  the  plant  is  large  enough 
to  fall  over  of  its  own  weight,  when  I  put 
a  stake  from  four  to  six  feet  long  beside 
each  plant  and  tie  the  plant  to  the  stake 
with  soft  string.  Even  after  this  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  cultivate  about  once  a  week,  so  as 
to  keep  a  little  dust  mulch  on  the  surface 
to  prevent  evaporation.  As  the  vines  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  set  tomatoes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  them  up  to  the  stakes  and  thus 
keep  the  fruit  from  bending  the  vines  down, 
that  vines  may  keep  the  fruit  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  By  this  method  of  tying 
and  staking  I  avoid  the  loss  of  any  fruit 
by  contact  with  the  soil.  Some  tomato 
specialists  prune  the  vines  for  more  fruit, 
and  some  prune  foliage  for  more  perfect 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

This  method  of  staking  and  tying  has 
given  me  very  good  satisfaction  and  I  use 
it  because  I  can  get  twice  as  many  plants 
on  the  same  space  as  I  could  if  I  did  not 
stake  and  tie.  If  the  grower  does  not 
care  to  use  the  stakes  he  can  set  the  plants 
in  rows  not  less  than  four  feet  apart,  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  very  light,  where  they  might 
be  crowded  a  little  more,  and  from  30 
inches  to  3%  feet  in  the  row  is  as  close  as 
it  is  safe  to  set  them  when  allowed  to 
run  on  the  ground.  Of  course  with  this 
latter  method  you  can  only  cultivate  until 
the  vines  fall  over  and  begin  to  spread, 
but  they  will  probably  shade  the  ground 
and  save  moisture  as  much  as  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  would,  in  which  case  weeds  would  be 
your  only  trouble.  I  also  sow  some  seed 
in  the  open  ground  for  later  plants,  which 
I  set  in  June  or  early  July.  They  may 
follow  some  earlier  crop  by  setting  between, 
if  not  already  cut  of  the  way.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  is  the  same  as  for  the  earlier 
plants  as  much  as  conditions  will  allow. 
These  plants  will  set  and  grow  fruit  un¬ 
til  frost  is  imminent,  when  I  pick  off  all 
the  green  fruit  and  lay  them  on  papers  in 
the  cellar  to  ripen.  The  smaller  ones  may 
be  used  for  certain  green  pickles  and 
sauces.  Green  tomatoes  are  also  available 
for  tomato  pies.  In  this  way  I  generally 
have  sliced  tomatoes  from  early  July  until 
Christmas  or  New  Years.  It  is  necessary 
to  handle  these  green  tomatoes  carefully  to 
avoid  bruising,  which  will  cause  decay.  In 
addition  to  the  tomatoes  which  are  used 
during  the  season  we  also  can  about  50 
jars  which  are  available  until  the  crop 
comes  again,  and  often  we  keep  them  from 
year  to  year.  Of  late  years  I  have  been 
confining  my  varieties  to  the  purple  or 
pink  fleshed  ones;  this,  of  course,  is  only 
a  matter  of  taste,  as  the  bright  red  va¬ 
rieties  are  just  as  good  in  every  respect 
as  far  as  I  know.  For  early,  I  have  grown 
Earliest  Fink  or  June  Pink,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  or  late  crops,  Trucker’s  Favorite, 
Dwarf  Giant  and  Ponderosa,  all  of  which 
are  good  tomatoes  with  a  very  fine  flavor. 

STANTON  KIRKBBIDB. 


SWEET  POTATOES  IN  DELAWARE. 

Your  recent  correspondent  from  Dela¬ 
ware  says  that  there  is  hardly  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  soils  of  Sussex  County, 
Del.,  that  are  suited  for  growing  first- 
class  sweet  potatoes.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  part  of  Delaware  this  writer  lives,  but 
I  know  Sussex  County,  and  know  that  out¬ 
side  of  the  black  reclaimed  swamp  soils 
there  is  hardly  10  per  cent  of  the  soil  of 
Sussex  that  is  not  good  sweet  potato  soil. 
Then  he  talks  of  150  bushels  an  acre, 
while  good  growers  here  can  easily  make 
250  bushels  an  acre.  Lie  says  that  the 
New  Englanders  are  the  men  for  that  sec¬ 
tion  because  they  are  used  to  the  hoe.  Now 
here  the  hoe  has  long  ago  been  banished 
from  the  sweet  potato  field,  for  a  good 
sweet  potato  grower  does  not  need  it.  It 
is  too  costly  a  tool  to  use  where  one  can 
use  other  horse-drawn  implements  and  do 
the  work  better  and  more  economically. 
Here  the  growers  have  their  own  curing 
houses,  and  it  is  far  better  than  to  pay 
some  one  for  storage.  I  was  talking  with 
a  man  this  morning  who  has  shipped  1400  ' 
bushels  at  an  average  of  $1.50  per  bushel, 
getting  $1.60  for  some.  Then  instead  of 
culling  out  the  little  potatoes  for  bedding 
it  is  far  better  to  grow  potatoes  especially 
for  bedding.  This  is  done  by  making  cut¬ 
tings  a  yard  long  from  the  vines  in  the 
field  and  coiling  the  cutting  around  the 
hand  in  July  and  planting  the  whole  coll 
In  the  hill,  leaving  only  the  tip  exposed. 
These  cuttings  grow  readily  in  moist  soil 
and  make  bunches  of  small  potatoes  just 
right  for  bedding,  and  they  keep  far  more 
easily  in  Winter  than  the  potatoes  from 
the  early  plants,  and  are  more  productive 
of  sprouts.  Better  feed  the  cullings 
7°/,  e  pigs  and  grow  potatoes  for 
bedding.  One  large  grower  in  Eastern 
Snore  o f  Virginia  reported  that  on  a 
turned-under  sod  of  Crimson  clover  he  made 
254  bushels  an  acre  of  first-class  sweets 
Then  I  know  that  a  hotbed  is  needless  for 
the  plants  if  one  uses  glass  sashes.  I  bed 
in  clean  sand  and  water  and  put  on  the 
sashes  and  keep  them  close  till  the  sprouts 
start,  and  then  give  air  in  sunny  weather 
and  attend  to  watering  with  tepid  water 
and  get  plants  as  early  as  there  is  any 
need  for  them,  by  starting  in  late  March. 
Maryland.  w.  p.  massbt. 


Motor  Self-Starting 


Big  Value  in  a  Big  Car 

An  Auto  Your  Wife  Can  Run 

Your  wife  can  manage  this  big,  powerful  car  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  safety.  The  self-starting  motor,  the 
easy  control  and  the  reliability  of  the  machine  in  general 
make  it  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  novice . 

The  Case  “Eagle”  Stands  for  Quality 

This  emblem  on  an  automobile  has  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  STERLING  MARK  on  silver.  It  stands 
for  highest  quality  and  guarantee  that  protects. 

J.  I.  Case  machinery  was  famous  for  quality  when 
your  grandfather  was  a  boy.  The  Greater  Case  40  adds 
new  luster  to  its  fame. 

CASE  40 
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The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 
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It  took  18  years  to  perfect  the  mighty  engine  which 
makes  Case  Cars  supreme  in  satisfaction  and  service. 

What  You  Get  With  the  Case  Car 


The  Greater  Case  is  a  high- 
Fore-door  ventilation  —  combi¬ 
nation  oil  and  electric  side  and 
tail  lamps  with  storage  lighting 
battery  —  reliable  self-starter  — 
36x4-in.  tires— 11-in.  clearance — 
4%x5)4-in.  cylinders  —  Rayfield 
carburetor — Brown-Lipe  trans¬ 
mission —  Timken  full-floating 
axles  — cellular  type  radiator  — 


grade  car  at  a  medium-price, 
regulation  trimmings — de¬ 
mountable  rims  —  English  mo¬ 
hair  top  with  side  curtains  and 
dust  hood  —  high  grade  wind¬ 
shield— 12-in.  acetylene  gas head 
lamps  —  Prest-O-Lite  tank  for 
headlamps — one  extra  demount¬ 
able  rim — complete  set  of  tools — 
jack  and  tire-repair  kit — pump. 


Send  Coupon  for  Case  Catalog  Factory  Branch 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices  on  the  full 
line  of  Case  Cars,  including  the  welf-known 
Case  “30.”  See  the  car  at  nearest  Case 
Agency.  Ride  in  it,  at  our  expense,  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  you  wish.  Advance  orders  for 
cars  are  coming  fast — write  us  today,  with¬ 
out  fail. 


at 


I860  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


has  Case  Cars  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  also  all  sup¬ 
plies  andcomplete  fa* 
cilities  for  taking;  care 
of  Case  Cars. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc.  D6<f  Racine, Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  your  latest  catalog  describing 

“The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine" 
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GROW  100%  POTATO  CROPS 

It  is  the  100%  crops  that  make  the  big  profits.  And  100%  crops 
are  made  possible  only  by  right  cultivation.  By  killing  the 
weeds,  holding  the  moisture  and  making  plenty  of  plant  food 
available,  you  can  grow  100%  crops. 


ISOHAQl 

CULTIVATORS 

will  do  it.  They  make  fields  of  average 
fertility  outyield  ones  naturally  much  more 
fertile.  Their  accurate  adjustment  for  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  cultivation,  their  separate 
tooth  adjustment,  their  quick  and  easy 
regulation  for  different  width  rows,  their 
double  row  extension,  their  easy  pivot- 
wheel  control  on  hillsides  and  rolling  land, 
and  their  special  fixed  wheel  cultivator 
for  flat  country,  combine  to  make  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATORS  best  for  potato 
cultivation.  When  a  cultivator  does  per¬ 
fect  potato  work  under  all  conditions,  it  is 
right  for  other  crops. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATORS— the  kinds  that 
are  made  to  work  and  last.  Backed  by  76 
years’  experience,  and  modern  in  every 
detail.  Write  today  for  special  cultivator 
booklet. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

Box  102  C.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  complete  line  farm,  garden  and 
orchard  tools. 
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STRAWBERRY  GROWING  IN  THE  CORN 
BELT. 

An  Illinois  Fruit  Farm. 

Part  I. 

The  General  Business. — The  growing  of 
small  fruit,  and  especially  of  strawberries, 
is  a  most  fascinating  pursuit.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  the 
ravages  of  insects,  and  various  other  things 
make  it  somewhat  of  a  gamble,  the  careful 
man  who  has  learned  his  business  usually 
finds  enough  of  both  pleasure  and  profit 
to  keep  him  reasonably  satisfied.  But  just 
forget  the  fabulous  returns  your  have  read 
about.  Of  course  some  men  have  made  ex¬ 
traordinary  profits,  under  certain  favorable 
circumstances ;  but  this  is  something  which 
happens  in  every  line  of  business.  The 
average  person,  under  average  conditions, 
meets  with  only  average  success.  Set  your 
mark  high — there  is  no  harm  in  that.  It 
is  always  best  to  strive  for  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess,  even  though  we  do  not  attain  it. 

Location  is  an  important  factor  in  suc¬ 
cessful  strawberry  culture.  Remember  that 
the  strawberry  is  a  very  delicate  fruit,  and 
the  nearer  you  can  come  to  having  a  home 
market  for  your  entire  product  the  better. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  ship  a  part  of  your 
crop  any  considerable  distance,  then  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  varie¬ 
ties  that  have  firmness  as  one  of  their 
leading  characteristics.  Remember,  also, 
that  promptness  in  gathering  the  fruit  is 
absolutely  necessarj  and  a  location  must 
be  secured  where  it  is  possible  to  get  pick¬ 
ers.  About  10  pici  rs  to  the  acre  will  be 
sufficient,  provided  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  come  regularly  every  day.  With 
good  “ripening  wenther”  we  like  to  go 
over  the  vines  every  day ;  though  when  it 
is  cool  and  cloudy  every  other  day  will 
answer.  It  is  necessary  to  pick  most  va¬ 
rieties  as  soon  as  they  are  well  turned — - 
red  on  the  upper  side  and  pink  on  the 
under.  Especial  care  is  required  ill  this 
matter  when  they  are  to  be  shipped.  Every¬ 
one  understands,  of  course,  that  strawber¬ 
ries,  like  nearly  all  fruit  crops,  do  best 
on  well  drained  soil.  If  natural  drainage 
is  not  good,  then  the  land  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tiled.  Gently  rolling  land  is  usually 
best,  and  some  varieties  will  not  do  well 
on  any  other  kind.  High  fertility  is  essen¬ 
tial,  though  be  careful  that  there  is  not  an 
excess  of  nitrogen.  This  will  result  in  an 
excess  of  leaf  growth,  and  the  berries  are 
apt  to  be  soft. 

What  Varieties? — The  question  that  the 
would-be  strawberry  grower  is  likely  to  re¬ 
gard  as  most  important,  and  the  one  he  is 
apt  to  ask  first,  is  “What  is  the  best  va¬ 
riety  to  grow?”  Well,  this  is  an  import¬ 
ant  question ;  but  it  is  one  which  cannot 
be  answered  alike  to  every  questioner. 
Latitude,  the  kind  of  soil,  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  facilities,  all  have  to  do  in  de¬ 
ciding  this  matter  of  varieties.  Here  in 
the  Middle  West  we  find  that  most  of  the 
varieties  that  do  well  in  the  East,  especially 
on  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  are  practically  worthless.  In  some 


cases  the  yield  is  too  light,  and  in  others 
the  berries  lack  flavor.  We  have  tried 
dozens  of  varieties  that  were  pronounced 
good  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  only  to 
cast  them  aside  as  unprofitable.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  the  same  experience. 
There  are  plenty  of  varieties  that  are 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  however, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  you  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  that  are 
really  money-makers.  Warfield,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Brandywine,  Sample,  Aroma  and 
Gandy  are  all  reliable,  and  respond  nobly 
to  good  treatment.  St.  Louis  and  Early 
Ozark  are  on  trial  as  extra  earlies,  and 
both  appear  promising,  though  the  past  two 
seasons  were  so  bad  that  no  accurate  opin¬ 
ion  could  be  formed  of  their  real  value. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  owing  to  the 
danger  of  late  frosts,  no  variety  counted 
extra  early  would  be  deemed  profitable, 
and  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  plant 
largely  of  any  of  them.  Senator  Dunlap 
is  our  lending  berry  ;  and  as  it  comes  just 
a  few  days  later  than  even  the  best  of  the 
earlies,  and  is  so  much  better  in  flavor 
than  any  of  them,  it  really  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  both  early  and  mid-season.  We 
plant  more  largely  of  it  than  of  any  other. 
It  is  excellent  both  for  the  retail  trade  and 
for  canning  and  preserving  purposes. 

Avoiding  Hand  Work. — When  we  com¬ 
menced  raising  strawberries  about  12  years 
ago  w'e  were  impressed  with  the  vast 
amount  of  hand  work  necessary  in  putting 
out  and  caring  for  the  plants.  Our  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  during  these  years  has  been 
to  simplify  the  work  and  to  displace  man 
power  as  much  as  possible  by  horse  power. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  ship  a  large  part  of 
our  product,  and  thus  give  up  a  portion  of 
tine  consumer’s  dollar  to  the  express  com¬ 
panies  and  middlemen,  we  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
whenever  and  wherever  we  could.  Hand 
labor  is  expensive,  and  so  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  horse  implements  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  work  well,  we  plow 
moderately  deep,  go  over  the  ground  twice 
with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  double  disk  it, 
then  twice  again  with  harrow,  and  last 
smooth  it  off  with  a  plank  drag.  Some¬ 
times  the  ground  has  been  in  oats  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  sometimes  in  corn — usually  the 
latter.  Before  plowing,  stalks  and  other 
litter  are  raked  and  burned.  We  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  ground  has  been  enriched  and 
provided  with  humus  in  the  several  years 
that  it  has  been  devoted  to  other  crops, 
though  should  we  think  it  was  lacking  in 
this  respect  we  would  give  it  a  dressing  of 
stable  manure  during  the  Winter. 

Planting  Machines. — We  first  began  set¬ 
ting  plants  with  a  spade.  Then  we  tried 
the  dibble,  but  didn’t  like  it.  and  went  back 
to  the  spade.  This  is  still  our  favorite 
method  when  setting  by  hand.  But  in  set¬ 
ting  from  six  to  10  acres  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  more  or  less  inexperienced  help 
each  season,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  get 
them  to  do  the  work  with  the  exactness 
that  we  desired.  Besides,  it  was  rather 


slow,  and  therefore  expensive.  So  we  be¬ 
gan  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  trans¬ 
planting  machine.  We  selected  one  that  we 
thought  promised  good  results,  and  ordered 
it  on  trial,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
it  did  not  do  the  work  in  setting  straw¬ 
berry  plants  to  suit  us,  it  could  be  re¬ 
turned.  W’e  did  not  return  it.  We  found 
it  necessary  to  order  a  larger  plow  and 
with  a  wider  heel  than  the  one  sent  with 
the  machine.  Then  with  a  strong,  steady 
team  and  two  good  boys  to  do  the  drop- 
ing,  we  got  along  splendidly.  We  found  it 
necessary  to  follow  after  the  machine  and 
tramp  the  dirt  around  the  plants  in  order 
to  secure  the  desired  firmness,  but  that  is 
quickly  and  easily  done.  Last  year  we 
ran  over  them  with  a  corrugated  roller  as 
soon  as  set,  and  had  it  been  earlier  fn  the 
season  we  think  this  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient.  But  owing  to  heavy  and  contin¬ 
uous  rains  in  April  we  were  late  in  getting 
our  fields  set,  and  there  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  rain  to  come  soon,  so  we  thought 
best  to  tramp  the  plants  as  usual.  We 
usually  take  up  plants  in  the  forenoon  and 
set  them  in  the  afternoon,  thus  using  the 
same  force  for  both  jobs.  About  two  acres 
is  usually  our  day’s  work  by  this  method. 
With  a  full  supply  of  plants  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  setting  in  the  morning,  two  men 
and  two  boys  can  set  four,  possibly  five, 
acres  in  a  day.  This  would  not  include  the 
tramping,  as  the  second  man  would  be  busy 
getting  the  plants  ready  for  the  droppers. 
Boys  become  very  expert  at  this  work,  and 
we  have  freqquently  seen  rows  150  yards 
long  with  but  two  or  three  plants  missing. 
After  the  machine  work  Is  done,  a  man  and 
a  boy  go  over  the  beds  with  a  spade  and  a 
basket  of  plants  and  fill  in  the  vacant 
spaces.  The  question  will  be  asked,  no 
doubt,  whether  the  machine  work  is  as  good 
as  hand  work.  If  the  droppers  learn  their 
part  of  the  work  and  are  conscientious 
about  doing  it  properly,  and  the  driver 
keeps  his  team  moving  slowly  and  steadily, 
the  setting  will  be  better  than  that  done 
by  the  average  man  with  a  spade  or  dibble. 
The  boys  can  gauge  the  depth  to  a  nicety, 
and  if  the  roots  are  properly  pruned,  the 
plants  will  go  in  with  the  roots  straight 
down.  The  covering  plates  bring  the  dirt 
up  nicely,  and  of  course  the  gush  of  water 
on  the  roots  helps  the  plants  to  make  a 
start.  The  amount  of  water  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  suit  conditions,  and  it  is  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  water  that  guides  the  droppers 
in  spacing  the  plants. 

Cultivating  and  Cutting. — We  com¬ 
mence  cultivating  immediately  after  set¬ 
ting,  and  the  cultivator  is  at  once  followed 
by  the  weeder.  We  are  careful  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  plants,  and  the  weeder  teeth  are 
set  so  as  barely  to  break  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
established,  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  go 
deeper.  Frequent  use  of  the  cultivator  and 
weeder  keeps  down  grass  and  weeds  and 
holds  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  bloom  we  cut  off  the 
blossom  stems  with  spuds.  We  cannot  do 
the  work  quite  as  early  as  we  could  if  done 
by  hand,  but  it  saves  many  a  backache, 


and  we  find  it  answers  the  purpose  all 
right. 

Work  with  Hoes. — Now  the  man  with 
the  hoe  gets  busy,  and  here  is  where  he 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  order  to  get 
runner  plants  started  early,  and  our  rows 
built  up  in  time  so  the  new  plants  will  be 
developed  by  the  time  growth  stops,  we  do 
the  “tipping”  with  hoes.  In  this  way  we 
get  the  plants  properly  spaced,  also,  as  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  get  them  set  too 
close  together.  We  usually  form  a  row 
three  plants  in  width.  The  first  runners 
are  set  in  a  straight  line  with  the  mother 
plants.  Then  runners  are  trained  out  on 
each  side  and  tipped  about  eight  inches 
from  the  middle  row.  We  might  be  said, 
then,  to  have  three  single  hedgerows  eight 
inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the  rows  are 
complete  we  begin  to  cut  off  all  surplus 
runners.  Wide  spuds,  made  from  old  hoes 
with  the  shanks  straightened,  are  used  un¬ 
til  the  runners  commence  to  multiply 
rapidly,  which  occurs  through  August  and 
September. 

Horse  Power. — Then  we  begin  to  use 
horse  power.  Two  light,  rolling  cutters 
are  fastened  to  the  gangs  of  a  two-horse 
cultivator  and  set  just  wide  enough  apart 
to  take  m  the  width  of  the  row.  They 
can  be  controlled  with  the  feet,  so  as  to 
run  closer  to  or  farther  away  from  the 
plants.  Most  of  the  runners  on  each  side 
of  the  row  are  thus  clipped  off,  and  if 
the  work  is  done  before  they  have  rooted, 
they  will  give  no  more  trouble.  Others 
will  soon  appear,  and  must  be  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  run¬ 
ner  plants  are  well  rooted,  the  rolling  cut¬ 
ters  can  be  set  closer  together  and  run 
between  the  center  and  outside  rows.  This 
must  not  be  done  until  the  plants  in  the 
outside  rows  are  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves  independently  of  the  mother  plants 
that  are  in  the  middle  row.  Herein  lies 
the  advantage  of  gettings  the  rows  com¬ 
pleted  as  early  as  possible.  By  not  setting 
the  original  mother  plants  too  wide  apart, 
this  work  can  be  hastened.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  “comb  out”  the  runners, 
in  order  that  the  cutters  may  do  a  clean 
job.  This  is  accomplished  by  walking  along 
the  side  of  a  row  and  drawing  a  wide  wood 
rake  from  the  center  to  the  outside.  Of 
course  this  cannot  be  done  until  all  plants 
ai;e  well  rooted,  so  they  can  stand  the 
pull.  This  throws  the  runners  at  right 
angles  to  the  row,  and  the  cutters  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  them.  We  also  make  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  weeder  after  the  rows  are 
complete  and  the  runner  cords  have  been 
cut.  Cultivator  and  weeder  at  this  time 
make  further  use  of  the  hoe  unnecessary. 
We  use  a  riding  cultivator  most  of  the  time. 
It  is  easy  on  both  man  and  horses.  The 
32-tooth  and  the  regular  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor  do  good  work.  The  latter  implement, 
fitted  with  a  sweep  and  two  side  hoe  steels, 
does  splendid  work  in  shallow  cultivation. 
One  can  run,  almost  touching  the  plants, 
and  not  injure  them.  For  good  clean  work 
close  up  to  the  rows  this  implement  can  be 
recommended. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  J.  c.  nicholls. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 

-  -  -  -  » 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  A11  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair'  Outfits 


This  is  the  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire  —  the  hookless  tire  —  the 
oversize  tire. 

The  tire  that  cuts  tire  bills  in 
two. 

More  than  one  million  have 
been  tested  out,  on  some  200,000 
cars.  As  a  result,  this  tire  out¬ 
sells  any  other  tire  that’s  made. 

Our  Patent  Type 

In  the  base  of  this  tire  run  six 
flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable. 

The  tire  can’t  come  off,  because 
nothing  can  force  it  over  the  rim 
flange.  Yet  it  removes,  by  re¬ 
moving  a  rim  flange,  like  any 
quick-detachable  tire. 

This  tire  doesn’t  hook  to  the 
rim  flanges.  So  your  removable 
flanges  are  simply  reversed  — 


slipped  to  the  opposite  sides. 
They  curve  outward  then,  not  in¬ 
ward. 

Should  the  tire  become  wholly 
or  partly  deflated  it  rests  on  a. 
rounded  edge.  Rim-cutting  is 
thus  made  impossible. 

We  control  by  patents  the  only 
way  to  make  a  practical  tire  of 
this  type.  That  is  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for  tires  that  can’t  rim-cut 
centers  on  the  Goodyear  tire. 


This  is  the  old  type — the  hooked- 
base  tire — which  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  displacing. 

It  is  on  the  same  rim  as  the 
No-Rim-Cut  tire,  but  the  flanges 
must  be  set  to  curve  inward. 

23  per  cent  of  these  tires  become 
rim-cut  by  these  curved-in  flanges. 

Yet  these  tires  —  wasteful  and 
worrisome,  and  of  lesser  capacity 
— cost  the  same  as  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 


Save  48  Per  Cent 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per 
cent  larger  than  these  old-type 
tires.  And  that  10  per  cent  over¬ 
size,  under  average  conditions, 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mile¬ 
age. 

They  save  in  addition  the  ruin 
of  rim-cutting,  which  is  23  per 
cent. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  motorists 
have  proved  that  these  tires  cut 
their  tire  bills  right  in  two.  And 
the  demand  for  these  tires,  in  the 
past  24  months,  has  increased  by 
500  per  cent. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book — based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

10%  Oversize 


The  Passing  Type 

No  Oversize 
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CESSPOOLS  AND  SEPTIC  TANKS. 

D.  S.  B.,  Chadwick,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  dig 
a  cesspool  this  Spring.  Can  you  give  me 
some  information  on  the  subject?  There  is 
no  sewer  nor  other  place  to  drain  into. 

Ans. — In  an  open  sandy  soil,  or  in 
gravel,  the  construction  of  a  cesspool 
for  the  sewage  waste  from  a  house 
is  a  simple  matter,  all  that  is  needed 
for  an  average  family  being  a  dry  well 
or  pit  about  four  feet  across  and  eight 
feet  deep.  This  pit  should  be  stoned 
up  without  mortar  to  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  surface  and  covered  with 
large  stones  or  concrete,  after  which 
the  ground  may  be  leveled  and  no  trace 
of  the  cesspool  is  visible.  If  the  pit  is 
walled  up  in  circular  form  it  may  be 
done  by  unskilled  labor,  as  tight  joints 
are  not  needed,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  earth  tends  to  hold  the 
wall  in  place.  The  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  digging  such  a  cesspool  are 
to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
well,  and  to  avoid  digging  down  into 
hardpan  or  to  rock,  either  of  which 
would  make  a  tight  bottom  for  the 
pit  and  interfere  with  the  necessary 
seepage  from  it.  There  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  liquids  from  such  a  cess- 
pool  may  find  their  way  along  a  stratum 
of  hardpan  or  rock  to  a  neighboring 
well,  and  as  a  method  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  it  is  not  to  be  commended  save 
in  such  places  as  have  few  or  no  wells 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

For  the  disposal  of  house  sewage  in 
towns  and  in  country  districts  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  retentive  nature,  as 
clay  or  fine  loam,  other  methods  have 


bed  be  provided.  The  outlets  from  the 
septic  tank  into  this  filter  bed  are  by 
means  of  curved  tiles  so  placed  that 
they  open  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  inlet  pipe  and  the  openings  in  the 
cross  wall.  If  the  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  illustrated  is  followed,  there  should 
be  a  row  of  such  tile  outlets  placed 
across  the  end  of  the  tank  to  more 
evenly  distribute  the  sewage  over  the 
filter  bed.  The  object  of  this  so-called 
filter  bed  is  not  so  much  to  provide 
mechanical  filtration  as  it  is  to  furnish 
a  place  where  the  aerobic  bacteria  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  ef¬ 
fluent  from  the  first  tank  and  complete 
the  work  of  purification,  this  bed  should 
therefore  be  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
After  having  passed  through  this  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  process  of  purification, 
in  the  filter  bed,  the  sewage  has  be¬ 
come  a  clear,  inodorous,  and  harmless 
liquid  which  may  safely  be  disposed  of 
in  any  convenient  manner,  all  harmful 
bacteria  and  other  poisonous  matter 
having  been  removed  by  the  double 
process  through  which  it  has  gone. 

Another  form  of  construction  dis¬ 
penses  with  this  second  pit,  and  a  trench 
encircling  the  septic  tank  is  dug  and 
filled  with  cobble  stones  over  which  the 
effluent  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  and 
finally  to  leach  away  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil.  This  method  is  obviously  oply 
possible  where  the  surrounding  soil  is 
of  an  open  porous  nature,  as  otherwise, 
it  would  soon  become  saturated  and  fail 
to  care  for  the  sewage.  Still  another 
method  disposes  of  the  effluent  from  the 
first  tank  by  conducting  it  through  a 
series  of  drain  tiles  laid  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
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THE  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  SEWAGE.  Fig.  177. 


had  to  be  devised,  and  perhaps  the  most 
practical  of  these  is  the  so-called  sep¬ 
tic  tank.  This  method  depends  upon 
the  power  of  certain  bacteria  to  liquefy 
and  destroy  the  organic  or  solid  matter 
in  sewage  when  given  proper  conditions. 
These  bacteria,  which  are  classified  as 
aerobic  or  anaerobic  acording  to  their 
need  of  air,  are  always  present  in  sew¬ 
age,  and  are  utilized  as  the  purifying 
agencies  in  this  system  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal.  The  principle  underlying  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  septic  tanks  is  briefly  this :  All 
house  sewage  is  conducted  into  a  closed, 
watertight,  underground  tank  where  it 
remains  for  about  24  hours  until  the 
solid  or  organic  matter  which  it  con¬ 
tains  has  been  acted  upon  and  liquefied 
by  the  anaerobic  bacteria  present.  It  is 
then  conducted  over  a  filter  bed  of  sand 
and  gravel  where  it  is  exposed  to  air, 
light,  and  the  action  of  aerobic  bac¬ 
teria  which  complete  the  work  of  purifi¬ 
cation  and  change  the  dark  turbid  fluid 
full  of  poisonous  matter  into  a  clear 
innocuous  liquid  which  may  safely  be 
drained  away  into  a  convenient  stream, 
the  surrounding  earth,  or  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  at  some  lower 
level. 

The  septic  tank  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration,  Fig.  177,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  concrete  box  three  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  deep,  this 
size  being  sufficient  for  any  ordinary 
family.  After  having  been  in  use  a 
short  time  a  scum  an  inch  or  more 
thick  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sewage,  and  as  it  is  essential  that  this 
scum  should  not  be  broken  up,  the  inlet 
pipe  from  the  house  is  carried  into  the 
tank  about  two  feet  below  the  surface 
level  of  its  contents.  For  the  further 
protection  from  agitation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tank,  a  partition  is  built 
across  one  end  through  which  several 
openings  are  made  on  a  level  with  the 
inlet  pipe,  this  makes  a  separate  smaller 
compartment  from  which  the  contents 
may  be  withdrawn  with  little  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  bacterial  action  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  chamber.  A  small  amount  of 
insoluble  matter  called  sludge  gradually 
collects  upon  the  floor  of  the  receiving 
chamber,  and  as  this  may  in  the  course 
of  years,  require  removal  it  is  well  to 
provide  a  manhole  in  the  top.  Outside 
this  septic  tank,  and  either  adjacent  to 
it  or  at  any  convenient  distance,  a  filter 
bed  is  constructed.  This  bed  may  be 
a  simple  pit  filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
or  a  concrete  box  as  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  essential  point  being  that  some 
method  of  carrying  off  the  effluent 
liquid  after  it  has  passed  through  the 


fluid  gradually  leaking  through  the 
joints  of  these  tiles  is  absorbed  by  the 
earth  surrounding  them  and  is  at  the 
same  time  purified  by  the  bacteria  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil. 
Which  of  these  methods  should  be 
adopted  in  any  given  case  depends,  of 
course,  upon  which  is  most  practicable 
for  that  particular  installation,  the  first 
or  third  method  being  preferable.  In 
practice,  however,  there  seem  to  be 
numerous  modifications  of  the  methods 
here  described,  even  so  simple  an  ap¬ 
paratus  as  a  large  barrel  sunk  into  the 
ground  having  been  reported  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  If  the  principle 
underlying  the  process  is  understood, 
and  is  kept  in  mind,  the  builder  may 
modify  the  construction  to  suit  his  indi¬ 
vidual  conditions.  m.  b.  dean. 


A  Tempting 

Treat- 

Post 

Toasties 

with  cream 

Crisp,  fluffy  bits  of  white 
Indian  corn;  cooked,  rolled 
into  flakes  and  toasted  to  a 
golden  brown. 

Ready  to  serve  direct  from 
the  package. 

Delightful  flavour! 

Thoroughly  wholesome! 
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The  Memory  Lingers 

Sold  by  Grocers 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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How  Your  Peculiarities 
Affect  Your  Watch 


OU  ought  to  write  us  for  the 

YFREE  book,  "How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made.”  It  tells 
a  lot  of  interesting  things 
about  watches.  Did  you 
know,  if  you  bend  over  a 
great  deal  in  your  work,  or 
ride  in  a  jolting  farm  wagon 
more  than  other  people,  or 
in  an  auto,  or  walk  faster 
or  take  life  easier — all  those  things — 
that  it  makes  your  watch  run  differ¬ 
ently  than  the  watches  of  your 
friends,  who  do  things  differently? 

And  do  you  know  the  reason  poor 
watches  and  most  mail  order  watches 
don’t  keep  time  for  many  people  is 
that  these  watches  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  be  perfectly  regulated  to 
your  personality  by  an  expert  retail 
jeweler  in  your  town? 

It’s  true.  You  must  get  a  watch  so 
well  made  that  it  is  sensitive  to  good 


regulation  and  you  must  have  it 
regulated  by  an  expert  retail  jew¬ 
eler.  The  South  Bend  Watch  is  such 
a  watch  and  it  is  sold  only  by  expert 
jewelers.  If  your  jeweler  hasn't  a 
South  Bend  we’ll  name  one  near  you 
who  has.  A  South  Bend  Watch  is  often 
a  full  year  in  the  factory  before  it  is 
ready  to  stand  its  final  inspection. 
It  gets  411  inspections,  and  must  run 
right  in  a  700-hour  test  for  accuracy. 
Regulate  such  a  watch  to  your  per¬ 
sonality  and  it  will  keep  perfect  time 
for  you  for  a  lifetime:  you’ll  be  proud 
to  wear  and  show  it. 

It’s  because  we  know  how  impor¬ 
tant  this  jeweler  regulation  is  that  we 
don’t  sell  through  mail  order  houses: 
mail  order  houses  can’t  get  good 
regulation  for  their  watches. 

You  shouldn’t  buy  a  watch  until  you 
know  all  about  this.  Write  us  for  the 
free  book.  We’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 


^Soizth  Rend 

—  1  J  Watch, 
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The  South  Bend  Watch,  you  know,  Is  the  famous  watch  that 
keeps  perfect  time  even  when  frozen  tight  in  a  cake  of  ice.  You 
can  get  one  at  $7.50  or  up  to  $75  (in  solid  gold  case). 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 

4  Rov/Iey  Street,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  (89) 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  ohio 


Sher  win -Willi ams 
Paints &Varnishes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

In  the  S-W  line  of  Brighten-Up  Finishes  there  is  a 
special  product  for  every  household  use.  By  the  use 
of  a  little  paint  and  varnish  occasionally  everything 
around  the  home  can  be  kept  in  fine  condition.  Old, 
worn  floors  can  be  made  bright  and  fresh,  old  furni¬ 
ture  as  good  as  new.  Tell  the  local  S  -W  dealer  what 
you  wish  to  paint,  varnish,  stain  or  enamel,  and  he 
will  give  you  the  products  that  will  give  you  the  best 
results  for  your  purpose. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 
Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Road,  N.  W., Cleveland,  Ohio 


LOUDENIZE  your  barn  and  you  avoid  allthe^ 
hard,  unpleasant  barn  work.  A  Louden  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  barn  task;  sanitary  and  durable. 

LOUDEN’S  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

give  your  cows  lull  freedom  of  movement.  Keep 
them  always  comfortable, and  make  them  more  profitable. 
Made  of  tubular  eteel  j  maybe  hung  in  home-made  frames. 

We  alao  make  a  full  line  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Hay 
Toole  and  Barn  Door  Hangers.  All  LOUDER  equipments  1 
made  underoriginal  patenta  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  ' 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  901  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa,  jl 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


April  13, 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  PARCELS  POST. 


The  Rural  School  Teacher. 


The  following  letter  is  from  the  private 
secretary  of  a  Congressman  who  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  parcels  poster.  You  see  our  letters  are 
getting  there.  Keep  them  right  up. 

I  am  not  a  Congressman ;  only  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  one,  but  the  Congressman  to 
whom  I  am  secretary  is  in  favor  of  the 
parcels  post.  I  want  to  say  that  one 
letter  sent  by  a  constituent  is  worth 
•more  than  10  petitions.  We  are  doing 
a  little  missionary  work.  Whenever  we 
receive  a  petition  against  the  parcels 
post  we  answer  by  sending  some  litera¬ 
ture  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  this  way  hope 
to  let  some  of  the  people  know  what  the 
parcels  post  is.  It  appears  that  the  re¬ 
tail  hardware  men  are  scared  worse 
than  any  other  class  of  merchandisers, 
as  in  nearly  every  mail  that  comes  we 
receive  from  one  to  a  half-dozen  let¬ 
ters  and  petitions  from  them.  Bear 
down  on  having  your  subscribers  write 
to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
also  keep  after  them,  until  they  give  the 
matter  more  than  “careful  considera¬ 
tion.”  The  question  of  the  parcels  post 
has  been  before  the  public  long  enough, 
and  no  more  time  need  be  spent  in  con¬ 
sidering  it.  We  are  often  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  large  concerns  asking  that 
the  parcels  post  be  opposed,  and  then 
in  the  next  paragraph  they  will  ask  for 
a  one-cent  postage  on  their  letters.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  the 
prospects  are  of  getting  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  parcels  post  law  through,  but  it 
appears  that  some  step  in  that  direction 
will  be  taken  during  this  session. 

Senator  Raynor  and  Parcels  Post. 

On  page  293  we  printed  a  spicy  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Senator  Isidor  Raynor, 
or  Maryland,  and  ffm.  F.  Allen.  This  has 
attracted  attention  far  and  wide,  for  Mr. 
Rayner  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  ask : 

“What  am  1  supposed  to  know  about  itt” 

Since  that  Allen  letter  the  Senator  has 
shut  up  like  a  clam,  and  while  thousands 
of  parcels  post  letters  have  been  sent  him, 
we  have  not  heard  of  even  “careful  con¬ 
sideration”  in  reply.  On  March  15.  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Allen  sent  another  letter  to  the 
Senator,  as  follows : 

ALLEN  TO  SENATOR  RAYNER. 

On  February  12,  1912,  I  wrote  you  con¬ 
cerning  the  free  seed  nuisance  and  the 
matter  of  a  parcels  post.  On  the  14th  you 
sent  me  a  letter  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
hundreds  who  have  read  it,  any  self- 
respecting  public  official  would  be  ashamed 
to  sign.  After  receiving  this  on  February 
15  I  wrote  you  at  some  length  concerning 
the  free  Government  seed  graft  which  a 
good  many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
seem  to  be  so  much  in  love  with.  I  have 
one  letter,  on  file  from  a  prominent  farmer 
who  says  that  you  sent  him  seed  of  a 
noxious  and  troublesome  weed  as  flower 
seed,  but  then  you  say  over  your  own  sig¬ 
nature,  “What  am  I  supposed  to  know 
about  those  things?”  These  seeds  you  send 
out  under  your  name,  and  you  acknowledge 
that  you  know  nothing  about  them,  and 
then  you  have  the  audacity  to  pose  as  one 
who  is  trying  to  do  his  duty.  The  people 
of  Maryland,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Rayner,  expect  you  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  this  nuisance  and 
waste  of  public  money.  If  you  do  not 
know  that  It  is  a  nuisance  and  a  waste 
then  it  is  your  duty  to  find  it  out.  What¬ 
ever  you  may  think  about  it,  the  public 
lias  something  to  say  and  you  are  sure  to 
hear  from  them.  So  much  for  your  dearly 
beloved  free  seeds. 

Now  about  parcels  post.  If  you  have 
been  asleep  and  do  not  know  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves  on  this  question,  you 
are  very  much  behind  the  times.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  beginning  to  learn  that  this  is  the 
only  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  that  has  not  some  form  of  parcels 
post,  and  what  is  more,  some  of  them  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  reason  why,  and  they 
are  telling  some  others  that  do  not  know. 
If  you  think.  Mr.  Rayner.  that  this  much 
needed  parcels  post  is  going  to  die  because 
“you  are  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  it,”  and  because  you  are  too  dignified 
to  answer  an  honest,  simple  question  about 
these  matters  as  to  how  you  stand  on  them, 
etc.,  you  are  badly  mistaken.  If  you  are  of 
the  opinion  that  40.000.000  or  50.000,000 
rural  people  and  laborers  throughout  the 
country  are  going  to  give  up  parcels  post 
because  a  dozen  or  so  big  carrying  cor¬ 
porations  and  a  few  thousand  country 
merchants  who  have  been  misled  by  the 
express  company  are  opposing  it,  why  you 
have  some  things  to  learn.  The  people  of 
the  country  are  waking  up  on  this  subject 
If  you  are  not.  With  these  few  reminders 
I  most  respectfully  ask  you  again  to  an¬ 
swer  my  letter  of  the  15tb,  and  I  hope  that 
you  are  man  enough  to  say  that  you  are 
either  for  or  against  these  reforms.  As 
well  as  myself  there  are  a  few  hundred 
thousand  others  who  have  read  our  corre¬ 
spondence  that  are  waiting  for  your  an¬ 
swer.  It  iS  up  to  yOU.  WM.  P.  ALLEN. 


On  page  330  you  stated  that  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  had  published  a 
monograph  on  rural  schools,  where  it  point9 
to  the  fact  that  the  education  in  rural 
schools  leads  usually  to  emigration  to  the 
city.  My  experience  is  further  back.  I 
have  had  charge  of  a  rural  school  for  18 
years  and  my  invariable  experience  has 
been  when  asking  a  normal  graduate  of 
teaching  methods  to  receive  the  reply : 
“Oh  !  I  trained  for  grade  fifth  and  sixth, 
etc. ;”  never  have  I  had  them  say  they 
were  trained  to  meet  the  problems  of  a 
rural  school.  If  we  succeed  in  securing  a 
normal  teacher  we  question  their  normal 
standing  as  a  student.  We  are  told  the 
best  prepared  go  to  cities.  Is  not  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  city,  taxed  to  maintain 
these  institutions?  Where  is  justice  done 
to  the  country  taxpaper?  I  believe  the 
Granges  all  over  the  country  should  in¬ 
vestigate  and  divert  the  studies  of  nature 
and  agriculture  to  their  natural  territory. 
Of  what  use  is  agriculture  in  a  city 
school?  Only  last  week  a  prominent  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  school  of  a  town  told 
me  the  normal  graduates  curled  their  lips 
and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  “teaching  in  the 
country.”  If  this  be  true,  then  why  tax  the 
country  people  to  maintain  these  schools? 
I  can  send  you  a  paper  where  a  normal 
graduate  publicly  scoffed  at  the  request  to 
call  the  attention  of  her  pupils  to  the 
birds  as  they  came  in  the  Spring,  for  a 
few  moments  once  a  week.  h.  t.  p. 

New  York. 


Farm  Boys  and  Girls,  by  William  A. 
McKeever,  professor  of  philosophy,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College.  The  children  of 
the  farm  are  being  studied  nowadays  as 
never  before ;  teachers,  journalists  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  all  having  their  say,  and  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  way  that  seems  to  ignore  the 
farm  home  itself.  Prof.  McKeever,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  the  uplift  that  comes  from 
within,  with  the  rural  home  and  school 
working  together  with  other  influences  of 
social  betterment.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
inspiring  book,  suggesting  lines  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  worked  out  by  the  farm  com¬ 
munity  itself — not  a  forcible  “uplift”  from 
outsiders,  but  rather  the  little  leaven  that 
“leaveneth  the  whole  lump.”  The  betterment 
is  to  he  threefold,  moral,  educational,  and 
religions,  and  wise  indeed  are  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made.  Both  parents  and  school  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  the  book  helpful,  and  it  will 
be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  Grange 
library.  Published  in  the  Rural  Science 
series  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  326 
pages,  illustrated ;  price  $1.50. 


'.’hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  Your  Own  CEMENT  POSTS 

¥E“  PERFECT  POST  MOLDS 

Why  buy  wooilen  posts  when  you  can  make  for 

less  money  a  cement  post  that  will  last  gen¬ 
erations.  The  Ferfeet  Post  made  by  the 
Evans  process  will  withstand  both  a  tremendous 
shock  and  strain.  It  is  all  in  the  way  the  post  is 
molded,  reinforced  and  cured.  Write  us  for  full 
information  about  the  Perfect  Post  Molds. 

CL0SE-T0-NATURE  COMPANY.  78  Front  Street.  Colfax,  Iowa 


Work 


Time  and  Money 


Witten  Automatic  Pump  Cart  saves  labor 
and  time  In  handling  and  moving 
material.  Handiest  thing  on 
the  farm,  dairy,  estate  and 
residence.  The 


WITTEN 


largo  ca¬ 
ls  light, 
—  guaran- 
Write  for 
It  is  free. 

Address 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO., 

507  Hunter  Building, 
Chicago  •  Illinois 


LOW-PRICED  A  J  IT  AO 
HIGH-GR ADEr\.  U  1  Uj 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu* 
facturer  same  as  new  cars.  Best  for  rural  road*. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Meter  Ce.t  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Make  Every  Acre  Net  $200  Each  Y ear  | 

I  An  acre  of  berries  will  bring  more  net  profit  than  ten  acres 
of  corn  or  wheat — With  Less  Work — five  acres,  more 
|  income  than  tne  salary  of  the  average  state  senator.  Berry-  _ 
growing  is  a  solid,  permanent  business.  City  people  [ 
eating  more  and  more  berries.  Prices  are; 
i  double  what  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
j  Learn  the  facts.  Get  Knight's  1912  Book__ 
of  Small  Fruits.  It’s  free  if  you  write  soon.  P" 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
jBox  106  Sawyer,  Michigan! 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  rooncy-making  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.98  per  1000.  New  1912  lllus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Orchard  After  Alfalfa. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  growers  who 
have  planted  an  orchard  after  Alfalfa  was 
plowed  under.  n.  s.  s. 

North  port,  N.  Y. 

We  would  all  like  to  hear  from  them. 
They  will  probably  report  a  fine  growth  on 
the  trees,  for  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  to  furnish  plant  food  and  humus.  As 
for  growing  Alfalfa  in  an  apple  orchard — • 
it  depends.  We  would  not  sow  the  crop 
in  a  young  orchard  for  in  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son  the  Alfalfa  will  use  so  much  of  the  soil 
water  that  the  young  trees  would  suffer. 
On  strong  soil,  Alfalfa  might  safely  grow 
in  bearing  orchards.  In  case  of  a  very 
dry  season  we  should  cut  the  Alfalfa  and 
leave  it  on  the  ground  and  not  take  out 
more  than  one  crop  anyway. 


THOROUGHBRED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-There  is  al- 

I  ways  a  demand  for  Big  Berries.  That’s  what 
our  Plants  Grow.  Prices  low  for  Quality  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  The  FairDeauinoNursery- 
man,  Box  2,  SALISBURY,  Maryland. 

(P  S. — Headquarters  for  Fall-bearing  Strawberries) 


WE  GUARANTEE 

95%  SEED  CORN  95% 

GERMINATION  “  ' 

Iowa  Silver  Mine;  Boone  Co.  White;  Reid's 
Yellow  Dent;  and  Learning.  We 
Give  Ten  Days’  Trial. 

ST0ECKERSEED  CO.,  Bax 6,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


$750.00  PRIZE  CUP 

FOR  BEST  DISPLAY  OF  APPLES 

Preliminary  Announcement  To  All 

Eastern  Growers  of  Good  Apples! 

For  a  Long  Time  You  Have  Contended  That  Your  Applet  Art  Superior  to 
Those  of  the  West — Here  it  the  Opportunity  of  a  Life-time  to  Prove  Itt 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Offers  a  Magnificent  Solid  Silver  Cop 
(Value  $750.00)  for  the  Best  15  Boxes  of  Apples  (Any  3 
Varieties,  5  Boxes  to  Each  Variety) — The  Apples  Are  to 
be  Displayed  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation 
Exposition  to  be  Held  in  New  York  City, 

November  15th  to  December  2nd,  1912 

This  Offer  it  Open  to  Every  Fruit  Grower  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 

(Territory  not  mentioned  is  not  included  in  the  competition) 

There  are  no  “string's”  on  this  offer.  The  best  apples  win  the  cup, 
whether  our  fertilizers  are  used  or  not. 

No  one  connected  with  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  judging  the  apples  or  awarding  the  prize. 

You  should  send  for  information  in  regard  to  this  competition  promptly. 
We  honestly  believe  that  your  chances  of  winning  the  cup  will  be  very 
much  better  if  you  use  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  or  E.  Frank 
Coe’s  Fertilizers.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  apples  that  won  the 
International  Cup,  the  Gov.  Foss  Cup  and  the  Gov.  Pothier  Shield  at  the 
New  England  Fruit  Show  in  October,  1911,  were  raised  with  GENUINE 
TnoMAS  Phosphate  Powder  (Key-Tree  Brand). 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key -Tree  Brand 
FROM 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet,  “Up-fo-Date  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


. 1,000,000 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Dozens  of  varieties.  Plants  large,  thrifty,  strong.  8PECIAI#  OrFXB: 
1 00  plants  of  my  famous  Norwood  or  Heritage  varieties  for  S  1.00, 
postage  prepaid.  All  varieties  big  yielders.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Ornamental  Tree*.  Fruit  Trees,  SmaU  Fruits,  Vines.  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Spray  Pumps.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Asparagus  Roots  For  Sale 

500,000  L’almetto  extra  large  ones,  also  eight  of  the 
very  best  varieties  of  Strawberries  on  the  market. 

We  have  selected  these  eight  out  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties,  and  think  they  are  the  best. 

Send  for  our  1912  catalogue  and  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  plants  and  seed. 

“Romance”  Seed,  Plant  &  Truck  Farm 

CALEB  BOGGS  Ct  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Q II  D PI  IIQ  ASPARAGUS  CROWNS  reduced  to  $2.50 
OU  ni  LUO  per  M.  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $4.00  per 
100— W.  W.  and  B.  P.  K.  Send  for  free  strawberry 
catalog.  SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 


For  Reliable  Seeds 

Bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  farmer;— Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley.  Rye,  Spring  Wheat,  all  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Freight  prepaid  your  Rail¬ 
road  Station.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


SEED  CORN- 


-Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Imp.  Early  Learning 
and  White  Cap.  Tested  Seed.  Also  SEED 
OATS.  Catalog  free.  THEO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio. 


TESTED  SEED  CORN 


O  F  IMPROVED 
Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  variety.  Have  reports  from  1910-11  crop, 
ranging  from  99  to  115  bnshels  per  acre.  Have  bred 
this  corn  for  the  past  30  years.  Write  for  Circular. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper*  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.,  Conyngliam.Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES — Standard  varieties,  true  to  name, 
froml2  years’  selection.  Strawberry  plants. 20  va¬ 
rieties.  Send  for  prices.  Homer  B.Howe,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


u-muii,  I  IU1  l,UUU  . 


[TV  ,  ^  4-Sc'li’,  *  i  .75  for  i.000  ;  *7.50  for  5,0 

Shipped  flat;  low  rates.  “They  are  entirely  sati 
factory.” — R.  L.  W atts,  Pennsylvania  State  Collef 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  CATONSVILLE,  Marylar 


poll  Kpavinn  Strawberry  Plants— Best  v 
*  au  ucnnng  rieties.  Descriptive  catalc 
free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-18,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Guaranteed  true  to  name; 

good  as  grown:  prices  low.  Descriptive  Ulus. 
Catalog  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING.  Selby  ville,  Del. 


OTRAWBEEEY  PUANTS-A11  the  new  and 
O  old  varieties.  Send  for  my  New  Ulus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly.  Del. 


PI  AMK  ^HAT  GROW— 75  varieties — true  to 
I  LHIl  10  name.  My  free  illustrated  book  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  etc.  Lowest  price. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  to  INOCULATE 
PEAS— BEANS 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVER 

w™  FARMOGERM  bTeS 

NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA 

INCREASES  THE  CROP 
ENRICHES  THE  SOIL 

Book  No.  11  contains  valuable  information 
IT’S  FREE 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  U.8.A. 


GET  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 
SEED  CORN 
ForYourENSILAGE 


lean  seb  you  high  germination  seed  for! 

less  than  you  pay  the  local* 
“^dealer  for  poor  stuff.  It  will  ’ 
produce  from  30  to  40  ton* 
an  acre  on  good  land.  Read^ 
what  one  customer  says  about  it : 
‘Preble,  N.  Y.,Feb.  12,  1912.. 
Henry  Field:  I  had  ensilage' 
corn  from  you  last  year  and  it  I 
was  over  12  feet  high,  an  earl 
onevery  stalk,  sometimes  two.  ’ 
Can  you  furnish  me  the  same 
seed  this  year.  W.W.  ROOT.  , 

Price— $1.50  per  bu.,  freight  prepaid,  in  la..  111., 

.  Mo.,  Neb.,  Kans.,  Wis.,  Ind.  andOhio  on4  bu.  I 
or  over.  *1.75perbu.  freightprepaidto  state*  ’ 

■  east  and  south  of  Ohio  on  4bu.  or  over, 

Seed  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.  Catalogs  and  samples 
free  for  the  asking.  Write  me  today. 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 
Box-tj  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


1 50  a 
BUSHEL 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SLED 


Absolutely  Pure  and  free  of  weeds — vigorous 
id  hardy— endorsed  by  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Alfalfa  Authorities  everywhere; 
on  approval.  Alfalfa  will  grow  on 
your  land.  Write  for  Free  sample. 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Bor  26  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


All  Standard  Varieties.  Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
CURRANT  and  GRAPE  Plants  and  ASPARAGUS  Room  la 
ASSORTMENT.  WARRANTED  TRUE-TO-N  AME,  *nd  of 
GRADE  represented.  Catalog  with  Cultural  Instructions  FREE. 
P  WHITTEN.  BOX  if,  BRIDGMAN,  •  MIOllGAN. 
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Mixing  Small  Lots  of  Lime-Sulphur. 

J.  J.  C.,  Stillwater,  A*.  Y. — Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  if  I  can  mix  several  batches  of  lime- 
sulphur  and  pour  all  together  into  one 
barrel?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  test  each 
batch  with  hydrometer  or  could  I  test  the 
combined  lot  of  batches?  Will  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  keep  for  several  weeks  if 
kept  in  an  airtight  barrel? 

Ans. — If  receptacle  used  in  boiling 
the  'homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution  is  not  large  enough  to  boil  a 
barrel  at  a  time,  several  smaller  hatches 
can  be  made  (using  proportionate 
amounts  of  material)  and  then  mixed 
together  and  tested  by  the  hydrometer, 
remembering  that  the  hydrometer  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  accurate  readings  at 
about  60°  F.  The  homemade  concentrate 
or  the  commercial  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  in  air-tight  receptacles  if  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  low  temperatures.  They 
also  may  be  kept  in  an  open  receptacle 
provided  enough  paraffin  oil  is  added  to 
form  a  slight  film  over  the  surface  of 
the  mixture,  thus  preventing  it  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

Salt  on  Asparagus. 

,T.  V.  M.,  North  Girard,  Pa. — Will  you 
tell  me  how,  when,  and  how  much  salting  is 
required  on  asparagus  and  quinces? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  of  any  farmers 
who  use  salt  on  their  asparagus.  Why 
should  they  use  it?  Years  ago  the 
country  people  had  many  strange  freaks, 
and  one  was  salting  asparagus.  Of  late 
years  this  practice  has  passed  away  for 
many  reasons.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  no  large  beds  of  asparagus,  only 
small  garden  patches  set  closely  to¬ 
gether.  Salt  was  used  on  them  mostly 
to  keep  the  weeds  down.  Saltpetre 
waste  and  brine  were  also  used  on  these 
small  plots.  When  the  large  commer¬ 
cial  beds  were  planted  the  use  of  salt 
was  no  longer  needed  to  keep 
the  weeds  down,  as  the  rows 
were  long  and  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  making  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  them  less,  as  horse  work  was 
easier  and  cheaper.  During  the  last  25 
or  30  years  the  use  of  chemicals  has 
become  common,  and  as  they  contain 
large  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt)  its  use  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Some  experiments  by  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station  in  1905 
have  given  some  beneficial  results  by  the 
use  of  salt.  Perhaps  further  research 
would  not  repeat  them.  Some  writers 
advise  five  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  weeds  and 
stimulating  the  asparagus.  If  a  per¬ 
son  will  stop  to  think  and  use  a  little 
horse  sense  he  will  see  how  absurd  such 
advice  is.  Why,  five  bushels  to  the 
acre  would  do  no  good  whatever  and 
would  never  be  noticed.  The  late  Dr. 
Voorhees  says  there  is  no  real  fertility 
in  salt,  and  its  indirect  benefit  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  by  the  use  of 
other  materials  that  contain  salt  (chem¬ 
icals  mentioned  above).  Some  people 
use  salt,  thinking  thereby  to  bring  more 
moisture  to  the  crop;  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  use  of  salt  brings  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  one’s  attention, 
but  it  causes  a  crust  to  be  formed  and 
tends  directly  to  a  loss  of  the  very 
moisture  that  we  seek  to  conserve.  In 
these  days  of  expensive  labor  don’t  use 
salt  or  any  other  cheap  stimulant  on 
asparagus.  Use  chemicals  and  get  your 
money’s  worth  of  plant  food.  I  do 
not  know  about  salt  on  quinces. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  p. 


Want  Federal  Insect  Laws. 

Your  March  number  was  full  of  spray¬ 
ing,  etc.,  but  what  use  to  fill  up  cistern 
when  child  is  drowned?  Why  not  prevent 
this?  I  spray,  have  sprayed  for  30  years, 
and  still  have  to  spray,  because  next  or¬ 
chard  gives  me  every  year  a  new  supply  to 
destroy.  That  orchard  is  not  sprayed — the 
wormy  apples  are  lying  on  the  ground  by 
the  barrels,  just  where  the  worm  wants  to 
be  placed  for  this  year’s  crop.  Let  us  have 
United  States  laws  that  will  compel  the 
orchard  men  all  to  destroy  noxious  insects 
and  diseases.  The  South  has  boll-worms, 
the  East  tree  insects.  We  fight  black  rot 
and  blight,  glanders  and  cow  diseases ;  why 
not  Codling  moth,  joint  worms  in  wheat, 
and  other  diseases  which  are  getting  worse 
every  year?  The  cry  against  the  farmer  is 
always  raise  more  for  these  enemies  to 
fight.  To  ask  farmers  to  combine  to  destroy 
these  evils  is  hopeless,  and  even  if  one 
State  passes  such  laws,  other  States  have 
not  the  sense  to  see  that  in  harmony  there 
is  strength  and  good  results.  We  spend 
millions  on  army  and  navy,  also  on  pay  to 
other  non-producing  persons ;  why  not  let 
money  be  spent  on  saving  crops  that  feed 
the  nation?  There  is  hardly  a  nation  on 
this  earth  that  is  not  sick  of  war,  but  I 
believe  they  all  have  “to  keep  up  with 
Lizzie.”  A  general  combined  destruction 
for  a  few  years  would  do  more  good  than 
the  single  person’s  work  done  now.  For 
me,  a  small  farmer,  to  talk  about  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  useless,  but  if  the  agricultural 


papers  get  together  and  take  it  up  matters 
will  bring  results.  E.  meldahl. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  could  enforce  such  a  law 
without  years  of  education?  Some  of  the 
Western  States  have  such  laws.  In  sections 
where  there  is  general  interest  in  fruit 
growing  they  are  well  enforced.  In  others 
where  few  people  grow  fruit  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  dull  and  there  is  no  enforcement. 


Treatment  of  Lettuce  and  Spinach. 

I  have  a  piece  of  sandy  loam  land, 
150x15,  upon  which  I  wish  to  grow  crops 
of  spinach  and  lettuce,  about  half  and  half. 
In  the  last  few  years  this  laud  has  not 
done  well,  though  plenty  of  manure  has 
been  used  upon  it.  Would  you  advise  an 
application  of  stone  lime  before  planting, 
and  fertilizing  also?  If  so,  advise  what  to 
use  and  the  best  way  to  apply.  w.  m.  d. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vegetables  of  a  leafy  nature,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce  and  spinach,  are  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  application  of  lime.  In  order 
to  grow  profitable  crops  of  lettuce  and 
spinach  it  is  necessary  to  fertilize  liberally. 
I  would  first  spread  a  heavy  coat  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  then  plow  it  under 
and  apply  the  lime  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
a  ton  to  the  acre.  Harrow  it.  until  the  lime 
is  well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  The  fact 
that  your  land  has  not  done  well  the  last 
few  years  in  spite  of  the  land  being  liberally 
supplied  with  manure  would  indicate  there 
are  various  elements  of  plant  food  locked 
up  in  the  soil  which  are  not  available,  and 
the  effect  of  lime  will  he  to  release  them  so 
that  they  can  be  assimilated  by  the  growing 
plants.  Your  soil  is  probably  a  little  sour; 
lime  will  sweeten  it  up  and  it  will  also 
bind  together  a  sandy  soil  and  make  it  more 
retentive  of  moisture  and  fertility. 

G.  G.  I. 


Heat  for  Cooking  Lime-Sulphur. 

We  have  an  unusually  good  plant  for 
boiling  lime  and  sulphur,  but  have  not 
used  it  for  several  years,  preferring  to  use 
the  commercial  article  which  we  buy  by  the 
carload.  We  use  a  steam  engine  and  rotary 
pump  and  cooked  in  wooden  tanks.  We 
think  it  pays  us,  however,  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  buy  a  uniform  article  already  pre¬ 
pared,  and  spend  our  time  in  more  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant  employment. 

Ohio.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  heat  for  boiling 
lime-sulphur  solution  is  steam,  although  it 
can  be  boiled  successfully  over  a  fire.  I 
have  seen  a  traction  engine  used  for  fur¬ 
nishing  steam,  and  this  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily  indeed.  When  steam  is  used  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  tank  with  a  fairly 
large  bottom  surface,  and  the  pipe  should 
be  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  This 
pipe  should  be  perforated  with  a  number  of 
small  holes  in  order  to  let  the  steam  di¬ 
rectly  Into  the  mixture.  This  will  serve  to 
keep  the  mixture  in  motion  and  will  not 
be  necessary  to  stir  as  often  as  when  the 
mixture  is  boiled  over  the  fire.  When 
boiling  over  a  fire,  I  would  recommend  the 
using  of  a  round-bottom  kettle. 

ANDREW  J.  PATTEN. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TOO  MUCH  STARCH 

A  Food  Problem. 

An  Asheville  man  tells  how  right 
food  did  that  which  medicines  had  failed 
to  accomplish : 

“For  more  than  15  years,”  he  says, 
“I  was  afflicted  with  stomach  trouble 
and  intestinal  indigestion,  gas  forming 
in  stomach  and  bowels  and  giving  me 
great  distress.  These  conditions  were 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  starchy  food  I 
ate,  white  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  and 
didn’t  digest.  I  grew  worse  with  time, 
till  two  years  ago,  I  had  an  attack 
which  the  doctor  diagnosed  as  appendi¬ 
citis.  When  the  surgeon  operated  on 
me,  however,  it  was  found  that  my 
trouble  was  ulcer  of  the  pancreas,  in¬ 
stead  of  appendicitis. 

“Since  that  time  I  have  had  several 
such  attacks,  suffering  greatlv.  The 
last  attack  was  about  three  months  ago, 
and  I  endured  untold  agonies. 

“The  doctor  then  said  that  I  would 
have  to  eat  less  starchy  stuff,  so  I 
began  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts  food  for 
I  knew  it  to  be  pre-digested,  arid  have 
continued  same  with  most  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  It  has  built  me  up  wonderfully. 
I  gained  10  pounds  in  the  first  8  weeks 
that  I  used  Grape-Nuts;  my  general 
health  is  better  than  ever  before,  my 
brain  is  clearer  and  my  nerves  stronger. 

“For  breakfast  and  dinner,  each,  I 
take  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts 
with  cream,  a  small  slice  of  dry  toast, 
an  egg  soft  boiled  and  a  cup  of  Postum ; 
and  I  make  the  evening  meal  on  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream  alone — this  gives  me 
a  good  night’s  rest.  I  am  well  again.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


SPECIAL  O  PEER  TO  "FIRSTS” 

WE  HAVEN’T  ADVERTISED  much  during  the  past  few 
months  because  orders  have  been  coming  in  as  fast  as  we 
could  take  care  of  them. 


CHAMPIONS  SELL  THEMSELVES.  We  have  no  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen — don’t  need  them  to  push  Champions. 


JUST  PUT  ONE  in  a  section — let  orchardists  see  how  much 
better  they  spray  than  others — and  the  rest  is  easy.  Orders 
come  from  neighbors  without  our  solicitation. 

THE  CHAMPION  IS  CHAMPION,  because  it  has  the  best 
motor,  best  pump  and  is  simplest  to  operate.  It  gives  plenty 
of  force,  and  with  our  patented  nozzle,  sprays  finer  and 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — made  to  place  one  Champion  in 
sections  where  this  sprayer  has  not  previously  been  intro¬ 
duced — will  interest  you. 


WE  MAKE  IT  TO  ONLY  ONE — the  first  in  each  county. 
So  write  at  once — else  you  may  be  second. 

WE  GUARANTEE  Champion  Sprayers — and  stand  back  of 
our  guarantee.  Better  write  today — NOW — for  our  special 
offer  to  “  firsts.” 


Flanders  Manufacturing  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


SPRAT 


r  For  a 
Better 
Potato  Crop 


Spray  4  rows,  any  width,  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive  with  the  Watson 
Ospraymo  Sprayer.  Both  wheels 
are  power  wheels,  pressure  al¬ 
ways  strong,  mixture  thorougly 
agitated,  strainers  always 
clean.  Write  today  for 
free  Spraying  Formulas 
and  Spraying  Directions,  j 
Also  for  cata¬ 
log  on  world’s 
best  line  of 
sprayers, 
all  kinds 
for  a  1 1 
purposes 

—  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes— it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Writeforour 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THE  “  HARDIE”  SPRAYERS 

The  Spraver  with  the  Trouble  Left  Out 


Read  what  one  user  says  about  them  (we  have  a  thousand  such  letters): 

Hakdik  Spkay  Pi  mp  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich.  Kiga,  Midi.,  R.F.D.  No.  3,  Feb.  12-’12. 

Gentlemen:  Please  «eml  me  best  prices  on  spray  pumps  and  accessories.  I  have 
nsed  one  of  your  No.  6  Pumps  since  May,  1901,  without  one  cent  of  repairs,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  1912  job.  I  think  I  can  sell  hoiiio  of  your  goods,  as  the  farmers  are 
awakening  to  t lie  need  of  spraying  ami  are  buying  pumps. — Henry  J.  Eckels. 

Ten  Years  of  Constant  Use  and  Not  One  Cent  for  Repairs 

That’s  tiie  kind  of  sprayer  to  buy— you  can’t  wear  them  out; 
and  they  give  such  high  pressure  and  work  so  easy  that  spray¬ 
ing  which  would  otherwise  be  a  hard,  disagreeable  job,  is 
comparatively  easy  if  you  use  the  "  Ilardie,”  and  when  the 
work  is  done  with  a  high-pressure  “  Ilardie  ”  you  aro  assured 
of  a  bountiful  crop  of  high-class  fruit. 

We  make  everything  from  the  smallest  hand  outfit  to  the 
largest  power  Sprayer. 

Our  04-page  catalog  and  book  on  Spraying,  mailed  free  on 
•request.  Don’t  delay  but  write  Today. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO., 


Hudson,  Michigan. 


EASTERN  BRANCH;  410  W.  Racs  Street. 
MARTINSBURC.  W.  Va. 


HAVE  YOU 
CONQUERED 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ? 


We  guarantee  it  can  be  done  with  "Scalecide'’  for  less  money,  with  less  effort,  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulfur 
or  anything  else.  “Scalecide”  may  bo  mixed  anywhere,  in  any  kind  of  a  tank  or  barrel  that  is  clean.  “Scalecide”  does 
not  corrode  the  pumps  or  clog  the  nozzle;  consequently  the  pumps  work  very  much  easier,  with  less  labor,  wear  and  tear. 
"Scalecide”  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  skiu,  arid  may  even  be  placed  in  the  eyes  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  injury.  “Scalecide”  is  used  successfully  by  fruit  growers  in  the  United  States,  Soutli  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  (Juba,  and 
Australia,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  greatest  perfection  in  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued 
use  of  "Scalecide,”  and  with  less  labor  and  less  expense.  Let  us  provo  these  statements.  A  postal  request  to  Dept  ’N” 
will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new 
booklet,  “Scalecide — the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  "Scalecide”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers  on  receipt,  of  price  :  50-gal.  bbls.,  $25.00;  30-gal. 
bbls.,  $10.00  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $0.75 ;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address  :  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Education. — The  oldest  boy  wants  to 
be  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  and  it 
became  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
it  would  pay  to  send  him  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  This  is  a  hard  puzzle  for 
many  a  farmer.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
for  any  good  farmer  to  see  that  the 
very  foundation  of  his  business  is  based 
upon  exact  scientific  principles.  He 
can  easily  see  how  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  things  would  have  helped 
him.  It  seems  evident  that  the  boy  can 
get  at  least  an  idea  of  these  fundamental 
principles  at  an  agricultural  college.  Yet 
any  farmer  must  know  that  scientific 
principles  will  not  cultivate  corn  or  saw 
wood.  There  must  be  the  ability  and 
willingness  to  do  hard  work  if  farming 
is  to  pay.  The  question  in  a  farmer’s 
mind  is  whether  the  college  in  packing 
these  scientific  principles  in  the  boy’s 
mind  will  not  take  out  the  inclination  to 
work  in  order  to  make  room.  If  we 
get  right  into  the  heart  of  things,  that 
is  what  stumps  the  farmer  when  col¬ 
lege  and  his  boy  are  linked  together  in 
prospect.  Will  these  scientific  principles 
eat  up  the  boy,  or  will  the  boy  digest 
them  and  bring  them  home?  . 

History. — I  graduated  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  more  than  25  years  ago. 
At  that  time  this  college  ranked  highest 
in  its  class,  yet  the  poverty  of  its 
course  as  we  look  back  at  it  now  was 
pathetic.  There  was  hardly  a  silo  in 
the  State.  The  cream  separator  had  not 
been  introduced  in  this  country;  there 
was  no  study  of  dairying  whatever. 
There  was  a  big  farm  on  which  they 
grew  big  crops.  The  students  were 
obliged  to  work  three  hours  each  day  in 
the  field  or  barn.  I  milked  cows  and 
dug  ditches.  The  study  of  agriculture 
did  not  follow  along  with  our  practice  of 
farming,  for  these  colleges  had  not  been 
able  to  break  away  from  the  old  “classi¬ 
cal”  idea  of  training  brains  by  studying 
mathematics,  history  and  literature.  We 
heard  little  or  nothing  about  bacteria 
or  how  clover  is  able  to  get  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  For  example,  we  were 
taught  how  to  handle  manure  or  make 
a  compost  heap  and  how  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  manure  would  follow.  But  we 
could  not  tell  why  or  what  went  on  in¬ 
side  the  manure  pile  as  our  students  are 
now  taught.  Compared  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  that  course  was  much 
like  a  superior  high  school  of  this  day, 
yet  it  turned  out  some  fine  farmers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  students  went 
back  to  farm  work.  I  did  not  because 
I  had  no  farm  to  go  to,  and  even  then, 
though  less  than  now,  a  young  man 
needed  capital  to  farm.  Of  course  some 
men  went  to  the  woods,  cut  out  a  hole 
in  the  forest,  lived  on  what  they  could 
and  dogged  it  out  with  limited  capital, 
but  the  college  graduate  could  not  find 
a  girl  whom  he  considered  a  suitable 
mate  to  go  into  such  a  struggle  and 
endure.  Such  a  graduate,  in  those  days, 
was  forced  to  do  such  work  as  he  could 
find  until  he  could  raise  the  needed  cap¬ 
ital.  If  you  leave  out  farming  the 
course  trained  a  boy  for  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  except  teaching. 

To-day. — I  thought  over  all  those 
things  in  connection  with  the  boy.  Poor 
and  crude  as  we  may  call  it  now,  that 
college  course  was  salvation  to  me,  a 
regular  ladder  up  from  the  slavery  of 
inferior  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  theory  of  sending  a  boy  to  college 
as  a  matter  of  form,  because  other  boys 
go,  but  if  he  is  willing  to  work  to  help 
go  through  and  pay  for  it  when  he  gets 
out  I  would  spend  my  last  dollar  to 
finance  him.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  sweat- 
marked  dollar  that  went  very  far  on  the 
road  to  ruin — except  some  that  were 

dug  out  by  ignorant  lumbermen  or  fool 
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cowboys.  So  we  started  the  boy  at  an 
agricultural  college  where  he  entered  a 
two-year  course  in  farming.  I  make 
the  clean  distinction  between  agriculture 
and  farming.  With  this  boy  I  am  after 
the  latter.  After  six  months  he  came 
home  for  a  short  vacation,  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him  about  his  work. 

Farm  Education. — It  seems  evident 
that  the  college  course  has  helped  this 
boy.  He  has  learned  considerable  of 
how  to  do  things,  and  as  much  of  the 
why  as  I  expected.  He  could  criticize 
our  hen  ration  and  tell  why  it  seemed 
wrong.  He  went  into  an  old  peach  or¬ 
chard  and  showed  us  how  they  dishorn 
peach  trees  at  college.  But  better  than 
that,  he  seems  to  have  picked  up  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  doing  a  certain  thing.  A 
man  from  the  Pacific  coast  came  to 
demonstrate  apple  packing  as  they  do 
it  out  there.  My  boy  wants  to  become 
an  expert  apple  packer.  He  plans  to 
take  part  of  his  vacation  in  working  on 
several  good  fruit  farms  learning  how 
they  pick  and  pack.  Then  later  he 
wants  to  go  West  and  see  just  how  these 
apples  are  handled,  so  that  he  can  come 
back  an  expert.  This  boy  has  no 
thought  of  being  a  lawyer,  a  scientist  or 
a  “professional  man,”  but  his  ambition 
will  be  to  know  all  that  an  average  man 
can  find  out  about  producing  and  pack¬ 
ing  fine  apples.  Now  I  think  we  could 
get  on  very  well  in  the  next  20  years 
with  very  few  new  lawyers  pouring  out 
of  college,  and  the  world  will  go  on 
about  the  same  if  the  professional  men 
are  shut  off.  T  think  the  college  which 
turns  out  good  apple  packers  and  fruit 
growers — who  have  as  much  pride  in 
their  work  as  any  professional  can 
have — is  a  mighty  useful  institution.  My 
boy  tells  me  of  a  debate  they  had  in  the 
class  room  on  the.  proposition  that  if 
a  farmer  could  have  but  one  harrow  the 
Acme  would  be  more  useful  than  a  disk 
or  Cutaway.  I  once  heard  this  question 
debated  at  an  agricultural  college  com¬ 
mencement,  “Resolved  that  the  literary 
influence  of  Milton  was  greater  than 
that  of  Shakespeare.”  Give  me  the  de¬ 
bate  on  harrows ! 

(  The  Child. — And,  after  all,  the  great 
life  problem  with  most  of  us  centers 
around  a  child.  That  is  easy  to  see,  for 
in  what  way  can  anyone  reach  the  mate¬ 
rial  things  of  the  future  except  through 
the  child?  We  may  work  and  toil  and 
accumulate  property,  but  its  future  must 
depend  upon  the  way  the  children  are 
taught  and  inspired.  I  meet  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  growl  at  the  “younger  genera¬ 
tion”  and  find  fault  with  life  in  general. 
Many  of  us  are  afflicted  in  one  way  or 
another  and  know,  if  we  are  honest,  that 
we  must  say  with  Isaiah : 

"I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years.” 

It  is  hard  for  some  people  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  making  a  noise  in  the 
world,  yet  they  ought  to  know  that  they 
mPs.t  'go  softly.”  Many  of  them  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  Isaiah  and  fin¬ 
ish  his  sentence — “i n  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul ” — but  that  is  where  I  get  right 
out  of  step  with  the  prophet,  for  if  one 
must  go  softly  he  should  get  rid  of  all 
the  bitterness  he  can  shed  off.  I  see 
no  better  way  to  sweeten  such  a  journey 
than  to  become  interested  in  children 
and  try  to  give  them  the  childhood  and 
the  chance  which  may  have  been  denied 
you.  That  is  one  chief  thing  that  the 
old  farm  is  for. 

The  Hens— Those  39  “farm  hens” 
laid  369  eggs  in  March.  Of  course  I 
know  this  is  but  little  over  35  per  cent 
of  a  full  “lay,”  while  others  are  claim¬ 
ing  75  per  cent  or  more.  All  I  aim  to 
do  is  to  give  the  facts.  These  eggs  were 
worth  at  our  local  prices  on  the  average 
for  the  month  $11.51.  Eggs  were  high 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  but  are 
now  cheaper.  During  March  we  put  76 
pounds  of  dry  mash  in  the  hoppers  and 
scattered  93  quarts  of  mixed  grain  on 
the  floor.  The  mash  averages  V/2  cents 
a  pound  and  whole  grain  about  2}4 
cents  a  quart  or  $3.46  in  all.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  had  beef  scraps  and  some 
kitchen  wastes.  T  cannot  quite  figure 
the  value  of  the  meat  scraps  until  next 
month.  With  this  value  in,  the  eggs 
cost  over  one  cent  each.  I  would  like 
if  possible  to  include  a  breeding  experi¬ 
ment  with  these  hens.  This  would  mean 
using  a  high  class  young  cockerel  with 
them,  hatching  a  fair  number  of  eggs 
and  selecting  say  20  pullets  from  this 
hatching  for  another  test  next  vear.  | 
Then  mate  them  with  a  good  bird  and 
go  on  to  see  just  how  such  breeding 
and  selecting  will  improve  the  laying 
qualities.  .  h.  w.  c. 


Medium -Priced 
Clothes  with  Service 
Guaranteed 


WHEN  you  buy  Cloth- 
craft  Clothes  at  $10 
to  $25,  ready  to  wear,  you 
can  be  just  as  sure  of  quality 
as  if  you  had  paid  much 
more. 

The  Clothcraft  guarantee  in  the 
pocket  of  every  Clothcraft  coat  is 


backed  by  dealer  and  maker.  It  as¬ 
sures  absolutely  pure  wool  cloth;  first- 
class  trimmings  and  workmanship; 
permanent  shape;  satisfactory  wear 
and  service. 

Go  to  The  Clothcraft  Store  and  see 
the  variety  of  good  patterns  repre¬ 
sented.  See  how  well  the  clothes  fit. 
Ask  particularly  to  see  and  try  on  the 


CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Serge  Special 

XHRIZA  GUARANTIED  ALLWOOL 
H  JlJV  AND  FAST  (DIOR  *1J 


It's  made  of  the  best  blue  serge  we’ve  ever 
put  into  a  $15  suit,  in  more  than  sixty  years  of 
clothes-making.  It  will  compare  favorably  with 
suits  at  much  higher  prices — in  tailoring  as  weU 
as  in  fabric  and  looks. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Clothcraft  Store,  write 
us  direct  for  the  Spring  Style-Book,  a  sample  of 
the  5130  serge,  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Founded  1850 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men's  Clothes  f  lOVOmlVl 
635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 
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S pro /MG  &  SUMMER. 

mi'  _1912 


Where  Thousands  of  the  Well  Dressed  Men, 
Who  Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

Thousands  of  alert  men  look  to  ns  for  their 
clothes,  knowing  that  we  are  abreast  the  times, 
and  that  although  they  live  a  thousand  miles 
away,  they  can  have  the  same  styles,  the  snmo 

Serfect  fit  and  pleasing  fabric  as  the  man  in 
lew  York  or  Chicago. 

Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  these  satisfied,  well 
dressed  thousands?  For  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  blues  and  grays  have  attained 
a  wide-spread  popularity,  while  the  browns, 
blacks  and  mixtures  are  still  much  in  demand. 
Let  us  make  your  new  suit  in  our  custom  cloth¬ 
ing  department.  High  priced  designers,  cutters 
und  tailors  will  see  thut  you  get  a  perfect  fit, 
and  we  will  guarantee  the  material  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  wear  and  appearance.  Our  prices 
are  one-half  that  of  merchant  tailors. 

Perhaps  you  desire  your  clothes  “ready, 
to-wear.  ’  If  so.  we  have  a  mammoth  division 
at  your  service,  to  offer  you  a  variety  of  smart 
styles,  now,  cleverly  designed  fabrics,  at  prices 
that  will  astonish  you  when  compared  to  the 
high  priceB  charged  by  retailers. 

Remember  our  guarantee-every  suit  of  clothes 
must  fit  perfectly  and  give  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  way,  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  have  two  free  hooks  of  interest  to  you: 
Men's  Made- to-Order  Clothing. 

Men  s  and  Boys’  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing. 
Write  today  for  either  one  or  both.  164 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
CHICAGO_ KANSAS  CITY 


Write  for 
FREE 
Style  Book 
and 

Samples 


„ Save  $8 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from  Mill 

$10to 

$18 

(Made-to-Measure) 

Worth 
$18  to  $30 


YOUR  suit  or  overcoat,  made  by  us, 
will  have  the  New  York  City  look 
and  you  save  the  retailer’s  profit. 
The  materials  are  fine,  the  tailoring 
handsome  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  and 
please  you.  We  pay  express  charges. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


.GENTSIB1G  PROFITS 


Tht  Only  Strop- 
p«r  that  Strops 
the  II  r  i  o  r 
Diagonally. 
Goinu  Uetl 
for  Life. 


Brandt’s  Patented  Automatic  Ha- 1^1 
nor  Stropper,  automatically  puts  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or  safety# 
Big  seller.  Every  man  wants  one.  Write 
quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 

0.  O.  Brandt  Cutlery  t'o.,42  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 


65c. 

per 

100 

Square 

Feet 


HYDREX- 
PLUVINOX 

- WATER- PROOF - 

ROOFING 

For  Roofing,  Siding  and 
Fining  Poultry  Houses 
and  all  Outbuildings  :  : 

Clean  Durable  Odorless 

rT'HIS  is  a  Water  and  Air-Proofing  of 
A  which  you  are  always  sure — which 
you  can  absolutely  depend  upon  to 
thoroughly  protect  your  chickens  and 
stock  from  dampness  and  draughts. 

Just  see  how  well  Pluvinox  is  made. 
First  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  through 
and  through  with  the  heaviest  water¬ 
proofing  compound;  then  it  is  heavily 
coated  on  both  sides  so  that  air  or 
water  cannot  even  get  through  the 
surface,  let  alone  through  the  inside. 
Finally  a  layer  of  soapstone  is  placed 
on  both  surfaces  to  shed  water  and 
further  protect  the  roofing. 

We  will  send  on  request  samples  so  that  you  may 
see  how  sturdy  and  well-made  it  is;  compare  it  with 
others  and  find  how  very  low  is  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 

Send  a  postal  now  to  Dept.  30 

HYDREX  Felt  &  Engineering  Co. 

120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Works — Rahway,  N.  J. 


you  cun  dig  40 
foot  Weils  quickly 
through  any 
Soil  with  our 
Outfit  at 

K\2Der/Mtf 

Write  U J  Today 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1004  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power,  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog;  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctneral  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Bmilding 


Imperial  | 

it  Pulverizer 

Ve 
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Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads  them  AIL  Send  for  Circulars 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO..  135  RIVER  ST.,  KENT.  OHIO 

Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “llow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


DO  VINE  PLANTS  “MIX?” 

B.  F.  D.,  Michigan. — On  page  300  a 
reader  asks  if  watermelon  and  citron  will 
mix.  In  the  reply  I  note  the  statement  is 
made  that  watermelon  will  not  mix  with 
pumpkin,  squash,  etc.  Let  me  tell  you  my 
experience  a  number  of  years  ago.  We 
planted  the  seed  of  watermelon,  locally 
known  as  “Little  Sweet,”  the  seed  was 
brown  and  only  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  common  melon  seed.  The  vines  were  fine 
leaved  and  did  not  make  as  large  a  growth 
as  most  varieties.  One  vine  produced  a 
fruit  that  was  three  or  four  times  as  large 
as  usual,  was  ribbed  like  a  pumpkin  and 
when  I  cut  it  open  I  found  the  meat  thick 
and  white,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  very 
little  of  the  flesh  in  the  center  being  red 
and  sweet  everyone  would  have  said  it 
was  a  green  pumpkin.  The  seeds  were  like 
pumpkin  seed,  but  were  not  fully  developed 
and  failed  to  grow  when  planted.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  but  what  this  was  a 
watermelon-pumpkin  cross.  The  vine  was 
true  to  the  melon  type,  but  the  fruit  ran 
to  pumpkin. 

Ans. — The  watermelon  is  so  distinct 
in  many  ways  from  other  cucurbitaceous 
plants  commonly  cultivated  that  it  would 
require  more  than  an  abnormal  fruit, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pumpkin,  borne 
by  the  former,  to  convince  growers  that 
hybridization  had  been  effected  between 
the  two  species.  Like  other  plants  of 
its  class  the  watermelon  bears  its  pis¬ 
tillate  and  pollen-producing  blooms  sep- 
erately,  and  fertilization  can  only  be 
effected  by  insect  agency  or  other  out¬ 
side  forces.  Pollen  must  be  carried  to 
the  receptive  stigma,  if  a  fruit  is  to  re¬ 
sult,  from  another  bloom  or  plant,  and 
it  follows  that  watermelon  blooms  un¬ 
der  garden  conditions  must  often  re¬ 
ceive  pollen  from  pumpkins,  muskmel- 
ons,  gourds,  cucumbers  and  squashes, 
and  vice  versa,  but  no  true  hybrids,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  characters  of  both  par¬ 
ents,  have  been  known  to  result.  Care¬ 
ful  pollinations  between  all  the  above 
species  under  conditions  that  excluded 
all  sources  of  error  have  been  made 
with  absolutely  negative  results  except 
in  the  case  of  the  pumpkin-like  gourds 
and  squashes,  which  have  been  known 
to  intercross  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  watermelon,  like  most  long  cul¬ 
tivated  plants,  is  subject  to  sports  or 
mutations — sudden  changes  of  form  or 
type,  more  or  less  permanent  in  char¬ 
acter — the  result  of  causes  as  yet  little 
understood.  If  these  changes  are  of  a 
character  agreeable  to  the  cultivator 
the  new  variety  is  perpetuated  by  selec¬ 
tion,  if  not  it  is  allowed  to  perish.  The 
monstrous  pumpkin-like  melon  de¬ 
scribed  by  B.  F.  D.  was  probably  of 
this  character,  but  failed  to  perpetuate 
itself  by  not  producing  sound  seeds. 
Growers  need  have  little  hesitation  in 
planting  watermelons  near  other  cucur¬ 
bits,  for  while  intercrossing  may  not 
be  impossible  it  is  at  least  excessively 
rare.  The  watermelon  crosses  readily 
enough  with  the  preserving  or  vine 
citron,  which  is  only  a  variety  within 
the  type  species,  Citrullus  vulgaris,  and 
often  produces  hard-fleshed  mongrel 
fruits  much  like  the  one  described  by 
B.  F.  D.  It  is  also  suspected  of  hy¬ 
bridizing,  when  opportunity  presents, 
with  the  atrociously  bitter  drug  plant, 
Colocynth  (Citrullus  colocynthus),  na¬ 
tive  of  the  warmer  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  Colocynth  is  really  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  cultivated  watermelon,  the 
vines  being  scarcely  distinguishable 
apart,  but  the  former,  instead  of  having 
soft  sweet  flesh,  bears  a  small  hard- 
shelled  melon  with  intensely  bitter, 
fibrous  interior,  poisonous  in  large 
doses,  but  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic.  _  v. 

An  Orchard  Burner. — Several  years  ago 
some  one  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
method  of  burning  brush  or  prunings  from 
fruit  trees  as  soon  as  the  trees  were  pruned. 
We  have  used  for  two  seasons  a  brush 
burner  in  all  of  our  orchards,  and  it  has 
given  good  results.  The  burner  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  lining  to  a  cupola  in  a  foundry.  It  is 
made  up  of  seven-foot  long  plates,  %  inch 
thick,  three  feet  wide,  each  piece  weighing 
between  175  and  200  pounds.  There  were 
six  pieces  which  were  secured  for.  the 
price  of  old  iron,  making  its  cost  about 
$7.  Last  Fall  when  cleaning  up  a  new 
farm  the  brush  from  over  a  mile  of  haw¬ 
thorn  hedge  was  burnt  as  soon  as  it  was 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  The  burner 
has  been  in  use  all  Winter,  sliding  easily 
over  two  feet  of  snow,  where  the  snow  was 
too  deep  to  use  horses  with  shoes  safely. 
At  present  only  four  pieces  comprise  the 
burner.  j.  s.  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  MENDELISM. 

A.  H.  O.,  Lawrence,  Kan. — In  a  recent 
lecture  by  a  professor  on  “Recent  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Plant  Breeding,”  he  referred  to  a 
book  used  as  he  said  in  many  colleges, 
which  he  called  Mendel’s  laws  of  plant 
breeding.  The  ideas  were  so  at  variance 
with  my  preconceived  notions  of  things  that 
I  differed  in  many  if  not  most  ideas  put 
forth.  He  claimed  the  book  taught  that  the 
crossing  of  varieties  of  plants  made  hybrids, 
and  to  continue  breeding  from  them  in 
time  reproduced  the  original  form.  Is  that 
hybridizing  or  cross-breeding?  What  do 
you  know  of  this  priest  Mendel?  Is  he 
recognized  as  authority? 

Ans. — Mendel’s  principles  of  heredity 
(we  cannot  truly  call  them  laws,  and 
that  modest  worker  in  science  would 
certainly  have  been  unwilling  to  use 
such  a  term)  are  too  complicated  to  be 
boiled  down  into  one  short  answer,  but 
the  subject  imperatively  demands  the 
attention  of  every  hybridizer.  Gregor 
Mendel  was  born  in  1822  of  Austro- 
Silesian  parents,  entered  a  religious  or¬ 
der  at  the  age  of  21,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest,  afterwards  becoming  Abbot 
of  Brunn.  Studying  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  in  Vienna  (1851-1853)  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  plant  hybridization, 
carrying  on  extensive  experiments  with 
peas  and  other  plants.  It  is  his  work 
with  peas  that  brought  out  the  princi¬ 
ples  we  associate  with  his  name.  He 
was  a  very  busy  man,  and  wrote  but 
little,  nor  was  any  special  recognition 
given  to  his  work  during  his  lifetime. 
Darwin  was  then  occupying  full  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  Abbot  of  Brunn  remained 
unknown.  He  died  in  1884,  thirty-five 
years  after  his  modest  paper  on  plant 
hybridization  was  contributed  to  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Brunn;  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  clue  to  ques¬ 
tions  puzzling  the  hybridizers,  which 
had  not  been  answered  by  Darwin’s 
views  on  natural  selection  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  species.  In  1900  Men¬ 
del’s  principles  were  re-discovered,  40 
years  after  he  had  given  their  outlines 
to  science.  The  book  referred  to  is  no 
doubt  “Mendelism,”  by  R.  C.  Punnett, 
now  in  its  third  edition,  price  $1.25. 
You  will  find  there  a  discussion  of 
“dominant”  and  “recessive”  characters, 
which  explains  the  hybrids  breeding 
back  to  the  original  form  to  which  you 
refer.  When  two  pure  strains  are  bred 
together  the  resulting  hybrids  resemble 
the  dominant  patent.  Bred  among  them¬ 
selves,  the  offspring  bear  one-quarter 
the  recessive,  and  three-quarters  the 
dominant  character.  The  latter  is  di¬ 
vided  among  pure  and  impure  domi¬ 
nants.  Both  the  “extracted”  pure  domi¬ 
nants  and  the  “extracted”  recessives, 
which  are  formed  in  any  generation 
after  a  cross,  breed  true  to  the  types  of 
the  original  parents  used  in  that  cross. 
You  must  read  Punnett’s  book  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  gametes,  zygotes, 
heterozygotes  and  homozygotes  which 
will  give  you  an  understanding  of  these 
mysterious  dominants  and  recessives. 
As  an  example  in  human  life,  we  have 
known  two  normally  black-haired  fam¬ 
ilies  where  one  or  more  children  with 
fiery  red  hair  showed  among  the  sable 
locks  of  the  others;  black  hair  was  a 
dominant  family  trait,  but  red  hair  was 
a  recessive  character.  The  Blue  An- 
dalusiap  fowl,  according  to  science,  is 
still  a  mongrel;  the  pure  birds  in  this 
breed  are  the  black  and  white  “wasters,” 
which,  when  mated  together,  give  twice 
the  proportion  of  pure  blue  fowls  that 
are  produced  by  mating  blue  with  blue. 
The  dominants  and  recessives  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  variations  of 
plumage  in  fowls  we  consider  purebred. 


The  Mesquite. — Descriptions  of  scen¬ 
ery  in  the  Southwest  often  contain  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  mesquite,  which,  while 
only  a  bush  in  arid  regions,  becomes  a 
real  tree  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
is  a  pod-bearing  tree  with  a  habit  of 
growth  quite  like  the  apple — a  heavy 
wide-spreading  top  on  a  short,  stout 
trunk.  It  is  very  thorny,  but  both  leaves 
and  pods  are  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle 
when  grass  is  scarce,  and  the  seeds  are 
greedily  eaten  by  birds  and  small  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  valuable  for  fuel  as  well  as  small 
building  and  repairs.  In  upper  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  mesquite  is  often  seriously 
injured  by  the  parasitic  native  mistle¬ 
toe.  Dr.  MacDougal  of  the  Desert  Lab¬ 
oratory  describes  one  wide-spreading 
mesquite  whose  top  was  so  overloaded 
with  mistletoe  that  it  looked  as  though 
a  small  load  of  clover  hay  had  been 
pitched  into  it. 


The  Repp  orchard  at  Glassboro,  N.  J., 
contains  50,000  to  60,000  trees.  He  us¬ 
ually  sets  out  7,000  or  8,000  trees  a  year. 
He  sprays  with  Pyrox.  Wise  growers 
are  ordering  early.  Ask  the  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  book.  Ada; 


SPRAY  THE  NEW  WAY 

To  Increase  Your  Profits  Most 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free 
Book  telling  about  the  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  spraying 
and  the  simple,  economical 
sprayers. 

Every  farmer  should  have 
this  book.  If  you  are  not 
spraying  or  are  using  a  slow, 
troublesome.wasteful  sprayer 
you  are  losing  money  fast. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Let  the 
Novo  Do  the 
Hard  Work 


Brown’s 

Auto  Sprays 

are  quickest  and  best  workers; 
most  economical.  Field  crops, 
fruit  trees, vegetables  increase 
in  yield.  Disease  and  blight  banished.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  300,000  farmers  endorse 
Brown’s  Auto  Spray.  40  sizes.  Hand  or  power. 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  Is  the  most  efficient  and  powerful 
band  power  spray  made.  Fitted  with  patent  Auto  Pop 

Nozzle.  Do  es 
most  work  at 
lowest  cost. 
Brown’s  Non- 
Clog  Atom  I  c 
Nozzle  for  larg¬ 
er  sprayers.  The 
greatest  time 
and  money  sav¬ 
ing  Invention  In 
years— positive¬ 
ly  will  not  elog 
— ad  j  u  s  t  a  b  1  e 
from  fine  mist 
like  spray  to 
a  powerful 
stream.  Complete  Spraying  Guide  Sent  Free. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  28  Jay  St.  ♦  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

With  " not  a  single  complaint”  after  a 
year’s  trial,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  officially  adopted 

SPR^^THATPAY  S 

KEY  BRAND 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  a  fungicide  use  Key  Brand  Jlordenux  Mixture! 
for  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined,  Key  Brand 
Bordo-I.eixl  l  for  Scale,  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer. 

Paste  or  powder  j  smaU  or  large  packnges. 

Write  today  for  book  “  Practical  Spraying.” 
Agents  and  Wholesale  Distributors  Wanted. 

Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Are.,  Jersey.City,  N.  J. 


and  save  your¬ 
self,  your  men, 
and  your 
horses.  A 
Novo  will  do 
it  better, 
quicker,  and 
more  econom¬ 
ically.  Made 
in  from  1  to  10 
H.P.  it  is  the 
lightest  engine 
for  the  power  de- 
.  veloped.  Readily 
portable.  The  Novo  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  start  and  run.  Picture  shows  the 
whole  outfit  — entirely  self-coDtained, 


1 


“Tho 
Engine 
far 
every 
purpose' 

Send  for  Novo  Catalotf  and  convince 
yourself  it’s  the  one  engine  fox  your 
farm. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO.,  Clarence  E.  Bemeot, 

Sec’y  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  Si.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


NO  FAN 

"Troubl * 


FUMA 


((*■■■■■  A  99.  kills  Prairie  Dogs. 

B  B  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  -pheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  Vrl  $!£ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Fan,  N.  Y- 

—99  %o  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  0,  ELTRIA,  OHIO 


15  MINUTES 
To  the  ACRE 


Does  the  work  with  the 
Horse  Power  Spremotor— 
and  does  it  well.  Four  rows, 
three  nozzles  to  a  row,  ad¬ 
justable  up  to  40-inch  rows. 
Nozzles  will  not  clog. 
12-gal.  air  tank,  automatic 
and  hand  controlled.  Guar¬ 
anteed  pressure  of  125  lbs. 
with  all  12  nozzles  working. 
Agitator  clean-out,  pressure 
relief  into  tank,  nozzle  pro¬ 
tector  under  driver’s  seat. 
For  one  or  two  horses. 
Adjustable  for  vineyards, 
row  crops,  or  orchards. 

Write  for  free  treatise  on 
crop  diseases. 

Agents  Wanted 


E.  II.  HEARD,  1325  Erie  St.;  Buffalo,  3ST. 


SWIFT’S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Insect  Pest  Destroyer! 

Easy  to  mix  —  sure  to  kill.  Death  to  all  leaf -eating  insects.  Save  your 
trees,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Put  up  in  paste  or  dry  form. 

(Conforms  to  the  National  Insecticide  Act  of  1910.) 

Be  Sure  and  Ash  for  S  W IF  T’S 

and  thus  always  secure  GUARANTEED  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

FOR  8ALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

MERRIMAG  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Send  for  Circular.  34  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Have  a 
Gold  Mine  in  Your * 


line  in  Your  Orchards'll 

l  take  proper  carwof  it.  Proper  card 
s  frequent  and  thorough  spraying  witn 


A 


0  Arsenate  of 

(The  Powdered  Form) 

(nd  other  “  Electro  ”  products.  Three  sprays  will  make 
your  fruit  trees  highly  profitable. 

Our  Free  booklet  of  68  pages,  ** Spraying  Simplified,’] 
tells  how  and  when  to  make  these  sprays.  Tells  how  tc 
know  what  is  ruining  your  fruit  trees  and  the 
best  way  to  protect  them. 

Send  for  it  today  and  put  those  old 
apple  trees  of  yours  on  a  paying  basis. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  “  Electro 1 
products,  accept  no  substitute  (because 
there  is  none  “just  as  good”),  but  write 
for  prices  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.\ 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co.' 

32  Church  Street 
>rk 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS  PAPER 

A  Natloul  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  i860 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Ooblingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order.  press 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter, 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  lois  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

How  do  the  Presidential  candidates  stand  on  par¬ 
cels  post?  We  have  done  our  best  to  put  them  on 
record.  President  Taft  favors  a  trial  on  rural  routes, 
Mr.  Wilscyt  favors  the  general  principle — so  do  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood  have  not  answered  our  letters.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Clark  opposes.  We  wrote  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  received  from  his  secretary  a  very 
polite  variation  of  “careful  consideration.” 

* 

We  understand  that  some  of  our  “conservative” 
statesmen  are  very  much  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
debating  the  bill  to  condemn  the  express  companies 
and  pay  a  fair  price  for  their  business.  These  states¬ 
men  are  responsible  for  their  own  trouble.  They 
have  known  for  years  about  the  demand  for  par¬ 
cels  post  and  the  justice  of  that  demand.  Yet  they 
have  dodged  and  dawdled  and  simply  given  “care¬ 
ful  consideration.”  Now  the  people  will  ask  no 
more,  but  will  demand  a  most  radical  law  as  the 
only  way  to  obtain  their  rights. 

* 

If  any  agricultural  college  man  in  the  country  has 
stood  up  squarely  against  the  attempt  to  boom  “unit 
orchards”  and  paper  stock  apple  propositions  it  is 
Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  of  Virginia.  The  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  indorsed  his  position,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  his  statement  to 
all  parties  asking  about  Virginia  lands.  Yet  here 
comes  the  “Red  Apple  Orchard  Corporation”  trying 
to  make  capital  by  printing  Dr.  Fletcher’s  name  in 
connection  with  big  stories  of  apple  profits.  This  is 
the  limit  of  impudent  “nerve,”  and  it  needs  spraying 
with  concentrated  lime-sulphur. 

* 

In  many  parts  of  the  East  the  market  milk  propo¬ 
sition  is  being  settled  by  abandonment.  Forced  by  the 
low  price  and  the  stern  demands  of  the  inspectors 
farmers  are  giving  up  their  dairies.  Hundreds  of 
such  small  dairies  have  been  abandoned  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone.  Farmers  are  leaving  cows  and  taking 
up  hens,  and  as  milk  dairying  declines  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  increases.  We  think  this  change  will  go  on  rap¬ 
idly  until  there  is  a  better  adjustment  of  the  milk 
situation.  In  older  civilized  countries  as  the  meat  sup¬ 
ply  became  more  and  more  limited  supplies  of  poul¬ 
try  products  have  increased.  It  will  be  so  here,  and 
upon  many  an  Eastern  farm  the  hen  will  scratch  profit 
where  the  cow  milked  close  to  a  loss. 

*  * 

Several  people  have  asked  us  to  explain  how  “The 
Apples  of  New  York”  and  the  other  fine  books  are 
supposed  to  be  distributed.  They  are  printed  by  the 
State  printer  and  paid  for  by  the  State.  Of  “The 
Grapes  of  New  York”  9,000  copies  were  printed.  Of 
these  2,000  went  to  the  Geneva  Station,  2,000  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  5,000  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  for  distribution  among  their 
friends.  Those  copies  sent  to  the  Station  are  distrib¬ 
uted  with  great  care.  Lists  are  exchanged  with  the 
Commissioner,  so  that  duplicate  copies  shall  not  be 
sent  the  same  person.  Yet,  as  we  all  know,  within 
a  short  time  it  is  impossible  for  a  fruit  grower  to 
obtain  these  beautiful  books  except  by  paying  a  high 
price  at  some  book  store.  How  do  these  books  reach 
these  stores?  They  do  not  come  from  the  Station  or 
the  Department.  That  is  absolutely  certain.  Some 
members  of  the  Legislature  claim  the  public  printer 
supplies  them.  We  doubt  it.  We  believe  some 
members  of  the  Legislature  have  quietly  turned  part 
of  their  quota  over  to  the  book  stores  for  sale.  It 
is  of  enough  importance  to  justify  the  Legislature 


in  calling  upon  these  book  sellers  to  tell  where  their 
copies  came  from.  This  system  of  distribution  is 
all  wrong.  All  the  books  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  Station.  If  members  of  the  Legislature  want 
copies  for  their  friends  let  them  send  the  names  to 
the  Station,  but  let  the  distribution  be  made  from 
Geneva.  The  experts  there  have  put  much  research 
and  labor  into  these  books.  It  is  a  fraud  upon  them 
and  upon  the  State  to  have  such  volumes  wasted 
and  made  a  means  of  private  graft  and  gain. 

* 

The  New  York  Legislature  passed  a  law  compell¬ 
ing  dealers  to  sell  goods  at  net  weight.  Under  this 
the  buyer  is  entitled  to  a  full  pound — besides  the 
weight  of  the  package.  As  goods  are  now  nearly 
all  sold  in  pasteboard  or  metal  the  public  has  been 
paying  from  10  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  pack¬ 
ages.  While  this  amounts  to  little  for  a  single  pack¬ 
age,  the  total  amount  is  enormous.  In  a  much  larger 
way  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  by  selling  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  by  the  large  concerns  at  gross  weight. 
The  pure  food  laws  compel  retail  sales  at  net 
weight,  but  the  dealer  must  pay  for  the  bags  at  meal 
prices.  This  may  mean  a  loss  of  30  pounds  or  more 
per  ton,  and  a  charge  for  the  bags  in  addition.  These 
little  things,  multiplied  and  expanded,  act  like  mil¬ 
lions  of  small  leeches  to  suck  the  blood  out  of  the 
people. 

* 

The  next  President !  On  page  492  you  find  the  first 
lot  of  opinions  from  Republicans.  Our  reports  cover 
32  different  States,  and  already  more  than  5,000  votes 
are  represented.  These  statements  are  fair  selections 
from  many — of  course  we  cannot  print  all.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeals  powerfully  to  the 
progressive  or  independent  wing  of  his  party.  Those 
enthusiastic  Republicans  who  live  and  think  in  advance 
of  the  multitude  are  unquestionably  for  Roosevelt  or 
La  Follette.  It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  this,  or  that 
this  progressive  element  has  its  greatest  and  most  en¬ 
during  strength  in  the  country.  These  men  express 
themselves  easily  and  are  quick  to  write  letters.  They 
appear  to  lack  organization,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
determine  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  party  they 
represent.  Few  of  them  seem  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  be  nominated — the  problem  is — what 
will  these  men  do  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Taft's  nom¬ 
ination?  We  can  find  no  such  thing  as  enthusiasm 
or  sentiment  for  President  Taft.  He  stirs  no  man’s 
blood  to  quick  action.  Without  question  lie  has  the 
support  of  the  “organization,”  and  the  more  or  less 
hearty  backing  of  business  men  in  town  and  city.  He 
is  not  strong  with  the  farmers.  The  Taft  men  seem 
to  think  their  candidate  is  certain  to  be  nominated, 
and  it  is  their  policy  to  say  very  little  and  avoid  con¬ 
troversy..  Senator  La  Follette’s  strength  is  local. 
Many  of  the  Roosevelt  men  feel  that  neither  their 
favorite  nor  Mr.  Taft  can  be  elected,  so  they  really 
favor  Justice  Hughes.  It  is  understood  that  we  are 
merely  giving  the  cold  facts  about  the  situation  as 
country  people  see  it.  Never,  since  the  Civil  War, 
have  party  lines  been  so  loosely  drawn.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  the  plain  people  been  so  well  prepared  to 
act  for  themselves.  The  politician  will  try  to  make 
the  issues,  but  the  people  will  kick  them  apart.  We 
are  entering  the  most  interesting  and  complicated 
political  battle  ever  known  in  this  country.  The' 
Democratic  desires  next  week. 

* 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  print  100  of  the  letters 
which  Congressmen  have  written  our  readers  about 
parcels  post.  Here  are  two  from  the  New  Jersey 
Senators.  They  were  both  asked  where  they  stood  on 
the  question  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  on  parcels  post 
day: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  16th  Instant  relative  to  par¬ 
cels  post,  and  in  reply  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you 
that  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post  and 
shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  such  about  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  james  e.  martine. 

That  puts  Mr.  Martine  squarely  on  record  for  the 
principle.  We  have  often  stated  that  Senator  Briggs 
gives  no  indication  of  knowing  himself  where  he 
stands,  and  his  secretary  seems  to  know  less: 

Senator  Briggs  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  16th  inst.,  regarding  a  parcels  post  system, 
and  to  say  that  he  will  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to 
the  Senate  In  the  shape  of  a  petition  for  consideration 
and  appropriate  reference.  frank  e.  evans. 

We  doubt  if  it  was  with  pleasure  that  “careful”  was 
left  off  the  front  of  consideration.  But  the  farmer 
who  wrote  Senator  Briggs  does  not  care  for  any 
reference  to  the  Senate.  He  wants  to  know  where 
the  Senator  stands  on  the  subject.  Now  he  knows 
that  Mr.  Briggs  falls  down.  Still  we  are  making 
progress.  Senator  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  has  ac¬ 
tually  written  a  letter  with  “careful  consideration” 
left  out  and  a  half  promise  to  support  parcels  post. 
They  come  out  hard,  but  the  dynamite  of  postage 
stamps  is  bringing  them. 


April  13, 

The  long  hammering  at  the  express  companies  is 
finally  breaking  the/shell  As  we  have  shown,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  has  demonstrated  how 
these  companies  have  been  fattening  upon  the  people. 
The  proof  is  so  clear  and  complete  that  even  the  ex¬ 
press  men  admitted  the  need  of  reform.  There  will 
be  a  simple  form  of  receipt,  no  double  charging  at 
both  ends  of  the  trip,  and  extension  of  delivery.  The 
rates  are  to  be  cut  down  and  arranged  by  zones.  This 
reduction  will  he  enough  to  compete  with  the  charges 
under  a  fair  parcels  post.  These  reforms  would  not 
have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  long  and 
persistent  fight  for  parcels  post.  Some  of  the  fighters 
have  grown  weary  at  times — results  seemed  a  long 
time  coming.  It  was  of  necessity  long,  for  we  had 
to  dig  the  “careful  consideration”  habit  out  of  most 
Congressmen.  This  habit  taught  them  to  believe  that 
they  could  bluff  off  the  average  farmer  with  a  few 
free  seeds  or  government  reports.  It  nearly  unjointed 
their  necks  to  learn  better,  but  they  know  it  now.  We 
knew  that  just  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  the  people 
meant  business — the  people’s  business  would  be  done. 
So  keep  right  at  them,  gentlemen,  with  fresh  courage. 
The  express  shell  has  been  cracked  at  last. 

* 

We  have  not  had  quite  so  much  to  say  of  late  about 
our  “back-to-the-land”  friends,  yet  we  hear  from  them 
constantly.  The  last  dry  season  was  a  hard  one  for 
many — a  time  that  tried  them  like  a  fire.  Some  had 
to  give  up,  but  others  will  go  on.  Here  is  a  note  from 
one  honest  man : 

I  am  a  back-to-the-lander,  and  don’t  know  much,  }u»t 
came  liere  one  year  ago  and  lost  every  dollar  last  year ; 
could  not  make  the  farm  pay.  Like  every  other  I  asked 
advice  from  my  neighbors,  but  they  seem  like  myself,  don’t 
know  much,  although  they  have  lived  here  all  their  lives, 
but  most  of  them  are  back  numbers. 

A  combination  of  back-to-the-lander  and  back 
number  is  not  so  bad  if  one  will  stay  back  and  the 
other  will  come  back.  This  man  still  has  faith  in 
the  land  and  will  stick  to  it.  He  will  get  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  time.  People  are  sometimes  impatient  be¬ 
cause.  we  do  not  advise  everyone  who  asks  to  give 
up  a  good  job  and  rush  to  the  country.  We  could 
hardly  give  more  foolish,  if  not  cruel  advice.  We 
know  that  because  we  have  been  through  the  'mill, 
and  know  what  it  means  to  have  these  dreams 
ground  up.  If  you  can  stand  up  to  the  grinding  and 
keep  your  courage  and  temper  you  can  bake  what  is 
close  to  the  bread  of  life  out  of  the  fine  grinding. 

* 

Here  is  a  letter  on  the  Eastern  beef-making  ques¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  interest  our  Western  friends: 

Does  it  pay  to  make  beef  in  the  Eastern  States?  Yes; 
why  is  not  more  produced?  Because  making  milk  pays 
much  better.  We  make  both  and  have  for  20  years ; 
bought  a  meat  wagon  and  every  Saturday  we  run  it  to  the 
village  four  miles  distant  and  sell  600  or  800  pounds  of 
beef,  pork,  chickens,  etc.,  with  no  middleman  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  but  the  milk  from  our  60 
cows  pays  better.  m.  c.  dean. 

Connecticut. 

He  gets  more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  anyway.  Near  the  large  towns  and  good  mar¬ 
kets  such  a  plan  is  possible,  and  this  is  one  way  to 
get  around  the  beef  trust  monopoly.  About  the  only 
way  to  get  around  it  is  through  cooperation.  A 
number  of  farmers  can  combine  and  open  a  store  for 
soiling  meat,  eggs  and  dairy  products.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  for  such  work  makes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  buying  land  in  the  Eastern  States. 
That  story  by  Mr.  Martin  on  page  505  is  a  good  one. 
His  father  sold  28  fat  steers  for  $2,800  and  put  the 
money  into  a  dairy  barn.  We  have  no  doubt  many 
older  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  give  similar 
experience.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  people 
had  such  trust  in  the  government  that  they  permitted 
the  beef  trust  to  capture  the  markets.  When  this 
Vermont  farmer  got  his  $100  for  a  good  steer  the 
consumers  paid  no  more  for  good  meat  than  they 
do  now.  The  farmer,  the  drover  and  the  local 
butcher  each  made  a  fair  profit.  Instead  of  10  men 
making  enough  for  a  trip  to  Europe  100  men  made 
a  fair  sum  for  investment  or  for  purchasing  goods. 
Now  the  men  who  are  denied  a  fair  deal  in  selling 
cattle  must  cooperate  and  do  their  own  selling.  The 
East  can  produce  the  beef  hut  our  farmers  must 
learn  to  handle  it  themselves. 


BREVITIES. 

We  have  not  bad  a  better  article  on  strawberry  growing 
than  the  one  on  page  494. 

Get  over  the  idea  that  in  order  to  feed  the  tree  you 
should  put  manure  or  fertilizer  up  close  to  the  trunk. 
Scatter  it  out  as  far  as  the  limbs  extend. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  advice  is  fearfully  composed. 
Not  long  since  we  told  a  man  about  soaking  potato  seed 
in  formalin  to  destroy  scab.  This  man  asked  at  a  seed 
Store.  They  told  him  to  dust  scabby  seed  with  lime!  They 
never  heard  of  formalin,  but  bad  a  brand  of  nitrogen  germ 
which  they  said  was  “just  as  good.” 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

Last  week  the  trial  judge  made  an 
important  ruling  in  the  trial  of  E.  G. 
Lewis,  charged  with  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  The  ruling  in  effect  was 
that  if  Lewis  made  representations 
believing  them  to  be  true,  he  should  not 
be  held  criminally  liable  because  they 
proved  to  be  untrue.  But  if  he  made 
representations  which  he  knew  were  not 
true,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  later 
make  the  enterprise  a  success,  then  the 
belief  or  faith  in  his  future  success 
would  be  no  defense  to  the  charge  of 
fraud.  In  other  words  his  belief  or 
hope  in  future  success  would  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  fraudulent  misrepresentation  at 
the  time  he  was  getting  the  money.  The 
motion  by  Lewis’  attorney  to  strike  out 
testimony  was  overruled  accordingly. 

During  the  week  the  District  At¬ 
torney  took  up  the  counts  in  reference 
to  the  debenture  scheme,  characterizing 
it  as  a  scheme  to  defraud.  He  said 
that  in  July,  1910,  when  the  plan  was 
proposed,  that  the  four  Lewis  concerns, 
and  E.  G.  Lewis  himself  were  insolvent, 
and  that  Lewis  evolved  the  debenture 
scheme  as  a  solution  of  his  financial 
difficulties.  The  plan  was  outlined  in 
a  page  article  in  one  of  the  Lewis 
papers  in  July,  1910.  This  article  stated 
that  a  committee  of  bankers  and  ac¬ 
countants  had  examined  the  Lewis 
affairs  and  developed  the  debenture  plan, 
and  that  each  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  subscribed  for  $10,000  worth  of  the 
debentures.  It  was  represented  that  the 
total  assets  were  about  $8,000,000;  and 
that  two  to  three  millions  would  be 
sufficient  to  finance  the  obligations.  The 
article  was  signed  by  L.  B.  Tebbetts  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  debentures  were  simply  ten-year 
notes  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  the  District  At¬ 
torney  said.  They  were  to  be  issued  in 
exchange  for  stocks,  notes  and  other 
obligations  of  Lewis  and  his  enter¬ 
prises,  and  for  interest  and  dividends 
due.  They  were  also  to  be  issued  for 
cash  and  several  other  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  membership  in  the  League  and 
for  subscription  work. 

Tebbetts,  who  was  associated  with 
Lewis  at  the  time,  testified  that  there 
was  no  such  committee.  He  repudiated 
the  alleged  report  and  said  he  did  not 
write  it.  He  testified  that  many  of  the 
statements  in  it  were  untrue,  and  that  he 
protested  to  Lewis  against  the  use  of 
his  name.  He  said  he  did  not  subscribe 
for  any  debentures  and  no  other  direc¬ 
tors  had  done  so  to  his  knowledge.  He 
said  he  did  not  authorize  the  use  of  his 
name,  and  did  not  know  it  was  being 
used  as  a  trustee  of  the  fund.  The 
statement  was  made  that  $1,158,485  of 
the  debentures  were  issued  in  exchange 
for  other  notes,  stock,  etc.,  and  about 
$223,591.55  for  cash.  The  people  who 
sent  this  money  got  debentures  which 
the  District  Attorney  said  were  merely 
10-year  notes  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  who  was 
insolvent  at  the  time,  and  yet  owed 
about  $500,000  in  unpaid  notes.  He  said 
there  never  had  been  any  action  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  authorizing  the  trust  company  to 
act  as  trustee  of  the  fund.  His  princi¬ 
pal  objection  to  the  use  of  his  name  in 
the  advertisement,  he  said,  was  that  the 
whole  article  was  untrue. 

Treasurer  Putnam  also  testified  that 
at  the  time  the  debentures  were  pro¬ 
posed  all  the  Lewis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  publications  had  suspended  except 
the  Daily;  and  that  Lewis  had  discussed 
with  him  the  advisability  of  suspending 
the  business  of  the  company.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  previously  given 
the  suspended  publications  was  carried 
as  an.  asset  on  the  books.  Putnam  also 
testified  that  $225,000  cash,  and  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of  secured  notes  which 
were  sent  to  the  trust  company  on  the 
debenture  scheme,  were  taken  out  of 
the  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company.  The  cash,  he 
said,  was  used  for  running  expenses. 

In  place  of  the  cash  and  secured  notes, 
unsecured  notes  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  or  of  Lewis  himself  were  placed. 
He  said  $25,000  of  the  secured  notes 
went  to  Nathan  Frank,  in  payment  of 
the  Star.  This  cash  and  mortgage 
notes  were  to  be  assets  behind  the  de¬ 
bentures.  They  had  real  value.  They 
were  taken  away,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  and  worthless  notes  put  in  their 
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place.  The  debentures  are  now  worth¬ 
less  according  to  statements  which  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  Lewis  paper.  In 
making  up  a  table  of  assets  Putnam  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  included  the  capital  stock 
of  the  companies,  which  he  also  admit¬ 
ted  are  practically  worthless. 

Putnam  also  testified  that  although 
the  United  States  Fibre  Stopper  Com¬ 
pany  never  made  any  stoppers  for  mar¬ 
ket,  nearly  $70,000  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  had  been  sold  and  other 
amounts  had  been  given  as  bonuses.  The 
Publishing  Company,  he  said,  owed  the 
League  $40,000. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Salton  Sea,  that  body  of 
water  paralleling  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks 
from  Mecca  to  Rockwood,  Cal.,  70  miles,  is 
rising  rapidly  and  a  washout  of  the  line 
is  threatened.  This  would  inundate  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  the  Imperial  Valley.  The 
lake’s  source  is  believed  to  be  an  under¬ 
ground  connection  with  the  Colorado 
River.  Recent  changes  in  the  Colorado’s 
course  are  held  responsible  for  the  present 
danger. 

One  man  lost  his  life  in  riots  at  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  March  26,  and  a  number 
of  others  were  hurt.  The  National  Guard 
was  called  out.  The  mayor  states  that 
the  troubles  arc  due  to  his  efforts  to 
close  disorderly  resorts. 

Women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  March  28,  and  10,000  of  them 
went  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  civic 
centre  and  city  hall  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $8,500,000.  Women  served  on  election 
boards  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  did 
their  work  well.  As  clerks  they  were  a 
decided  success  and  the  presence  of  women 
did  much  to  give  to  polling  places  an 
atmosphere  totally  different  from  that  seen 
on  other  occasions.  The  bonds  carried, 
43,000  to  36,000.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
registered  women  voted,  while  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  went  to  the  polls. 

The  right  of  Senator  Lorimer  of  Illinois 
to  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
was  upheld  March  28  by  the  special  in¬ 
vestigation  committee,  which  decided  that 
the  Senate’s  vote  sustaining  Mr.  Lorimer 
in  the  last  Congress  on  substantially  the 
same  charges  barred  any  further  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him.  The  vote  was  five  to 
three.  By  a  vote  of  5  to  0  the  committee 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  if  there 
were  any  corrupt  dealing  in  connection 
with  Lorimer’s  election  to  the  Senate, 
Lorimer  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

The  jury  in  the  trial  brought  against 
the  sugar  trust  under  the  Sherman  law  at 
New  York  disagreed  March  30.  Its  final 
vote  was  11  to  1  for  acquittal. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  brought  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  recover  the  $2,000,000 
of  United  States  Steel  bonds,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  due  on  them,  which  he  lent  to  the 
officers  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company 
when  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the 
trust  company  was  in  danger.  The 
amount  sued  for  is  $2,250,000  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  named  is  Samuel  H.  Kress,  the 
department  store  man,  who  was  a  director 
of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Carnegie  alleges  that  he  has 
got  but  one  payment  of  $50,000  on  the 
loan,  which  came  to  him  on  May  1,  1910, 
five  months  after  the  loan  was  made,  and 
merely  represented  interest. 

Floods  are  extending  over  a  wide  area 
as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and  Spring 
thaws.  Twenty  feet  of  the  Grant  Williams 
dyke  on  the  Kankakee  River,  unable  to 
bear  the  ice  gorge,  gave  way  early  March 
30,  between  the  towns  of  Shelby  and 
Schneider,  Ind.,  and  15  feet  of  water  swept 
out  over  the  surrounding  country,  which 
consists  of  the  most  valuable  farm  land 
in  Indiana.  The  loss  by  the  break  will 
reach  $250,000.  Great  damage  already  has 
been  wrought  in  the  lowlands  around  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Immense  damage  was  done  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo,  Ill.  Columbus,  Ky.,  was  under 
five  feet  of  water  March  31,  and  property 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 
Everything  in  Bclimont,  Mo.,  Vas  sub¬ 
merged..  A  levee  was  cut  opposite  Bel¬ 
mont  and  above  Columbus,  Ill.,  to  prevent 
a  levee  above  the  latter  town  from  giving 
way.  The  big  ice  gorge  at  Yankton,  S.  D., 
broke  March  30,  forcing  upper  Missouri 
River  Valley  people  to  their  homes.  Fre¬ 
mont,  Neb.,  was  submerged.  The  business 
section  of  Norfolk,  Neb.,  was  submerged, 
but  the  Platte  River  began  to  subside. 
The  overflow  encroached  into  Des  Moines, 
la.  Many  people  were  rescued  from  house 
tops  in  the  Platte,  Elkhorn  and  other  val¬ 
leys  of  Nebraska  March  31 ;  special  trains 
with  boats  were  being  sent  from  Omaha 
for  that  purpose.  Twenty  men  and  women 
who  had  been  marooned  on  a  bridge  two 
days  crawled  on  the  rails  to  escape.  Fif¬ 
teen  children  who  had  been  carried  away  on 
an  ice  floe  in  the  Nodaway  River  in  Iowa 
were  rescued  in  boats.  To  escape  from  a 
train  in  which  he  had  been  marooned  24 
hours  Gov.  Aldrich  of  Nebraska  March  31, 
crawled  100  feet  across  a  broken  bridge 
over  the  Platte  River,  walked  five  miles 
in  the  flood  and  caught  a  train  to  his 
home.  April  2  increasing  damage  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Tennessee,  where  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  experienced  the  worst  flood  in 
its  history.  Hickman,  Ky.,  was  under  20 
feet  of  water  and  3,000  persons  were  with¬ 
out  shelter.  Broken  levees  were  reported 
at  Commerce,  Mo.,  and  Birds  Point,  Mo., 
McClure,  Ill.,  was  all  under  water  and 
it  was  reported  that  much  of  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  has  been  washed  away.  Bridge  sup¬ 
ports,  railroad  tracks  and  miles  of  gravel 
ballast  were  washed  away  April  2  by  the 
breaking  of  the  dike  along  the  Kankakee 
River  at  Schneider,  Ind.,  and  thousands 
of  acres  were  submerged  when  the  river 
cut  a  new  channel  to  the  Illinois  State 
line.  Complying  with  a  recommendation 
made  in  a  special  message  April  2  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  the  House  and  Senate  speedily 
passed  a  resolution  appropriating  $350,000 
to  reinforce  the  Mississippi  River  levees 
and  to  combat  the  floods  that  are  destrov- 
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ing  property  and  menacing  life  in  that 
valley.  Conditions  in  the  Mississippi  and 
the  other  rivers  in  the  West  and  South 
were  urgently  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  by  members  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana,  South  Dakota  and  other  Congress 
delegations  representing  States  where  the 
flood  wraters  are  doing  great  damage.  The 
President  promptly  wrote  a  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject. 

Gov.  Dix  of  New  York  signed  April  2 
the  Brooks  Assembly  bill,  providing  that 
all  meat,  meat  products  and  butter  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  weight. 
All  other  commodities  not  in  containers 
shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  stand¬ 
ard  weight,  standard  measure  or  numeri¬ 
cal  count  and  such  weight,  measure  or 
count  shall  be  marked  on  a  label  or  a 
tag  attached  thereto,  except  that  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  sold  by  the  head  or  bunch. 
The  net  contents  of  containers  must  be 
indicated  on  the  outside.  The  bill  estab¬ 
lishes  the  standard  barrel  and  prescribes 
that  all  commodities  within  reasonable 
variations  must  be  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  container  to  show  what  is  offered  for 
sale  within. 

At  Boston.  Mass.,  April  2.  the  bill  for 
woman’s  suffrage  in  Massachusetts  was 
killed  by  the  House,  106  to  86. 

Lucius  P.  Wilson  was  arrested  in  New 
York  by  postal  inspectors  April  1.  The 
charge  is  fradulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the 
working  of  the  rather  aged  “dead  man” 
game.  This  is  a  scheme  by  which  stock 
certificates  are  sent  addressed  to  the  names 
of  recently  deceased  men  culled  from  the 
newspapers,  and  alluring  literature  is  en¬ 
closed  to  induce  the  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  to  pay  for  and  keep  the  stock  in 
order  that  a  golden  opportunity  may  not 
be  missed.  Wilson’s  operations  were  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  the  Adams  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Companies,  who  had  noted  a 
conspicuously  large  number  of  C.  O.  D. 
packages  sent  by  Wilson  to  various  per¬ 
sons  in  scattered  cities  which  had  been 
returned  by  the  consignees  unopened.  The 
packages  were  alike  and  each  was  In  a 
large  envelope.  Each  contained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  five  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Dominion  Porcupine  Mines,  Ltd.,  with  a 
face  value  of  $5  for  the  five  shares,  along 
with  a  map  of  the  mines  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  property  and  some  other  litera¬ 
ture.  The  accompanying  statement  apolo¬ 
gized  for  delay  in  sending  the  certificate. 
It  happens  that  the  express  companies 
make  their  returns  by  mail  on  small  C.  O. 
D.  shipments.  So  that  if  a  man  working 
such  a  game  should  choose  express  sendee 
rather  than  mail  to  avoid  the  postal  laws 
he  would  not  get  far.  The  post  office  in¬ 
spectors  found  that  all  the  persons  ad¬ 
dressed — so  far  as  they  got  in  their  inves¬ 
tigation — had  died  within  a  few  days  of 
the  date  of  the  shipment.  They  also  found 
that  something  less  than  200  packages,  each 
with  a  supposed  value  of  $5,  had  been  paid 
for  and  the  money  returned  to  Wilson. 

Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island 
were  shaken  as  by  earthquake  April  1 
when  15  tons  of  black  powder  blew  up  at 
the  Laflin  &  Rand  powder  works  at  Wayne, 
N.  J.,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Paterson 
and  some  25  miles  distant  from  New  York 
City,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  sev¬ 
eral.  The  shock  was  felt  for  more  than 
25  miles  around.  In  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  explosion  the  concussion 
was  tremendous.  Scarcely  a  pane  of  glass 
w’as  left  whole  iu  Wayne  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  of  Little  Falls.  Although 
the  damage  done  to  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  was  not  nearly  so  great,  the  shock  of 
this  explosion  was  felt  as  far  as  that  of 
the  Communipaw  disaster  of  February, 
1911,  when  a  powder  barge  blew  up  at  the 
New  Jersey  Central  wharves  killing  more 
than  a  dozen  men  and  doing  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  damage  to  windows  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Long  ^Island. 

REFORMS  IN  EXPRESS  BUSINESS.— 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  express  companies  have  practically 
reached  au  agreement  as  to  reforms  to  be 
instituted  in  the  express  business.  The 
new  reforms  include  a  simplified  form  of 
receipt,  a  system  that  will  prevent  express 
companies  from  charging  at  both  ends,  the 
extension  of  delivery  limits  in  many  towns 
and  cities,  and  several  other  suggestions 
of  relief  advanced  by  commercial  organ¬ 
izations  and  shippers  gexxerally  throughout 
the  country.  But  more  important  than  even 
these  reforms  will  be  a  system  of  ex¬ 
press  charges  which  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  now  working  on.  The 
commission  has  evolved  a  zone  system  of 
charges  which  it  is  said  will  approximate 
the  charges  under  a  parcels  post  service 
in  this  country.  It  is  believed  now  that 
the  proposed  zone  system  of  charges  is  the 
only  feature  of  the  comprehensive  readjust¬ 
ment  plan  contemplated  by  the  commission 
that  the  companies  will  contest.  The  com¬ 
mission.  however,  has  the  right  to  name 
reasonable  rates  on  the  express  business, 
and  it  is  going  ahead  with  the  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  schedules  in  a  way  that  will  be 
fair  to  the  companies  and  the  public  alike. 
The  new  reforms  have  developed  from  a 
suggestion  by  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
missioner  Lane  that  representatives  of  the 
commission,  the  express  companies  and  the 
shippers  get  together  and  try  to  devise 
some  method  for  doing  away  with  gross 
abuses  that  have  heretofore  been  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  companies.  Since  then  there 
have  been  many  conferences  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  representatives  of  the  express 
companies  and  the  reform  programme  has 
now  reached  a  point  where  its  acceptance 
is  practically  assured. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  wants  to  hear  from  farmers  or 
others  who  have  work  that  can  be  done 
by  unskilled  men.  The  association  receives 
every  day  a  large  number  of  applications 
for  work.  Many  of  the  applicants  have 
had  experience  in  farm  work,  others  have 
not,  but  are  willing  to  learn  and  receive  a 
compensation  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  their  services.  Qualifications  of  each 
applicant  are  investigated  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  tries  in  each  case  to  send  the  man 
best  suited  to  the  work.  The  references  of 
the  men  who  apply  to  the  association  are 


investigated  and  reports  are  received  from 
their  former  employers.  Owing  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  of  the  labor  market, 
the  number  of  persons  in  New  York  City 
seeking  work  is  much  larger  than  usual. 
The  association  will  cooperate  with  any 
one  who  needs  farm  or  other  help  and  who 
will  address  a  communication  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office,  No.  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  New  York. 

The  prompt  response  of  the  market  for 
meat  and  hog  products  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  Chicago  packers  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  maintain  prices  caused  a  shock 
to  the  purchasers  who  visited  Washington 
Market  March  26.  The  wholesale  prices 
for  boef  and  pork  in  barrels  were  advanced 
from  50  to  75  cents,  and  retail  prices  were 
boosted,  as  usual,  more  than  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  wholesale  advance.  The 
only  explanation  was  that  “the  trust  has 
things  its  own  way  now,  and  we  have  to 
follow  suit,”  overlooking  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vances  were  made  with  entire  impartiality 
on  meats  which  had  been  bought  before  the 
advance  in  wholesale  rates. 

A  rural  high  school,  with  all  the  modern 
equipment  of  a  city  institution,  has  just 
been  dedicated  in  Harper  County,  Kan.  by 

t  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction.  The  building  stands  on 
a  five  acre  plot,  where  space  is  laid  out 
for  demonstration  classes  in  agriculture 
H  has  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  300.  Lecture  courses  and  pollti- 
Sa  literary  meetings  will  be  held  there 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  families  who 
find  little  leisure  to  drive  miles  to  town 
There  are  domestic  science  and  manual 
training,  laboratories  and  a  fully  equipped 
gymnasium. 

,Tbe  aanual  short  course  in  beekeeping 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
is  offered  from  May  29  to  June  13,  to  be 
concluded  by  a  convention  and  field  day. 
the  course  and  convention  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  service  of 
the  college  and  State.  A  special  invitation 
is  ,exJended  t°  aU  beekeepers  to  display 
and  demonstrate  inventions,  implements  or 
methods.  If  table  space  is  desired,  or 
special  equipment  is  to  be  prepared,  notice 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates 
(Amherst,  Mass.,)  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  convention.  The  college 
will,  provide  covered  tables  for  the  exhibit 
Registration  with  the  Extension  Service’ 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 

classesMaSS’’  iS  nccessary  for  admission  to 

?lSnn?EST^A,D  LAW.-The  sum  of 
k  'Por  2'il?°.was  takpn  to  Canada  in  1910 
by  12o,000  Americans,  who  were  attracted 
to  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion  by 
lands  that  were  procured  practically  for 
the  asking.  Iowa  and  other  States  of  the 
Northwest  declined  in  population  or  failed 
to  show  normal  increases  in  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1910.  Western  Congressmen 
contend  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  more  liberal  laws 
governing  the  disposal  of  the  public  <k> 
main  in  the  Dominion.  While  the  popula- 
of,  tke  ,  Northwest  is  decreasing  or 
failing  to  inekrease,  the  population  of  Can- 
ada  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  000  a 
(lay.  Canada  is  drawing  on  this  country 
to  increase  her  population,  and  the  farm¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  border  States  are  yearly 
losing  thousands  of  citizens  who  are  at-  " 
tracted  to  the  provinces  by  lands  given  in 
patent  to  settlers  at  low  prices  and  on 
are  fayorabIe  otherwise.  This  in 

”7  finS  hPh-,1fSUI?ent  V’-'n  was  used  March 
fT‘  In  behalf  of  a  bill  passed  by  the 

House  governing  the  disposal  of  the  public 

wh?,ahVn  thie  U“lted  States.  The  measure! 
o'  IlcbK  bas  ,al^GadY  passed  the  Senate,  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  ap 
proval.  It  was  framed  by  Western  mem- 
.a*?  ls-  desig«ed  to  check  the  flow  of 

adaS  The  !m  itnhe1UnIted  ‘Statpa  to  Can- 
5fa-  ,  ln  large  measure  is  pat- 

terned  after  the  land  laws  of  Canada.  In 
the  first  place  it  reduces  the  residence 
the  American  homestead  from 
five  to  three  years.  Second,  it  permits  an 
entryman  and  his  family  to  be  absent  from 
a  homestead  five  months  during  each  year 
of  the  residence  period. 

First  plowing  of  year  this  week  (March 
21).  Irovender  nearly  exhausted  and 
clamorous  demand  at  any  price,  however  ex- 
*  sbock-fodder”  (corn)  command- 
ng  three  to  five  times  ordinary  price 
K°rn*o2  Cents  per  bushel,  common  Timothy 
nfiToc?"5  Prs  ton,  and  buyers  haul  10  to  15 
rrnles  First  tobacco  beds  sown  since 
March  18  Ihose  who  remember  similar 
far™  p«nd!tions  are  dumb  or  have  migrated. 
Kidd  s  btoiG,  Ivy.  j 

,  ®ur  Sprim£  seven  Weeks  later  than 
last  year.  The  fruit  trees  are  just  coming 
into  bloom,  March  20.  The  buds  are  all 
sound  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  glorious 
rruit  crop.  I  have  my  full  force  budding 
pecan  trees  My  negroes  have  all  become 
eSPeiLt  budde,rs-  We  are  using  the  Texas 

mitPhbdd  w?sh0dLWh,cth  ls  by  far  the  best 
method.  When  done  just  as  the  sap  rises 

in  the  Spring  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
b"ds  Hje.  For  all  kinds  of  trees  that  are 
difficult  to  propagate  this  chip-bud  method 
is  the  greatest  discovery  in  horticulture  in 
modern  times.  You  must  get  conditions 
exactly  right.  That  is  all. 

Louisiana.  sam  h.  jambs. 

February  has  been  quite  a  changeable 
month.  We  have  had  thunder  shower  and 
then  intense  cold.  We  have  very  icy  roads 
and  a  heavy  coating  in  places  on  wheat  We 
shall  watch  and  report  the  results  on  the 
wheat  where  it  is  covered  to  a  large  amount 
We  have  had  nearly  two  months  of  fine 
sleighing,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  way  of 
hauling  ice,  logs,  firewood  and  manure. 
Stock  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  consuming  a 
large  amount  of  feed.  Fat  stock  of  all 
kinds  except  veal  is  low  in  price.  This  Is 
the  day  of  auctions ;  many  changes  are 
being  made.  Farm  property  is  high.  Cows 
and  horses  are  high  in  price.  Wheat  can¬ 
not  reach  the  dollar  mark,  and  yet  flour 
and  mill  feed  are  high.  Clover  and  Timothy 
seed  are  expensive,  clover,  $15;  Timothy, 
$8.50.  Wheat,  95  cents  ;  oats;  60  ;  corn  70  • 
barley.  $1.10;  potatoes,  95;  butter,  ’  30 ; 
eggs,  32;  hay,  $20:  veal.  8%  cents;  pork, 
5%  *,  lambs,  5%:  red  kidney  beans,  $2  40’ 
red  marrows,  $2.25 ;  bran,  $30  per  ton ; 
chickens.  12%  cents  live.  e.  t  b 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

APRIL. 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter; 

Then  the  moment  after 
Weep  thy  girlish  tears ! 

April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest, 

If  I  tell  thee,  sweetest, 

All  my  hopes  and  fears. 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 

But,  the  moment  after 
Weep  thy  golden  tears. 

— William  Watson. 

* 

The  newspapers  state  that  the  Rev. 
Antoinette  Blackwell,  D.  D.,  the  first 
woman  to  be  ordained  a  minister  in  this 
country,  and  now  in  her  88th  year,  has 
sailed  for  Panama  and  a  month’s  trip 
in  the  West  Indies.  At  78  Mrs.  Black- 
well  went  unaccompanied  by  relatives 
or  friends  to  Palestine  and  brought  back 
a  bottle  of  water  from  the  Jordan  to 
baptize  her  grandsons.  She  is  the  only 
survivor  of  the  speakers  at  the  First 
National  Woman’s  Rights  Convention, 
at  which  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was 

the  presiding  officer. 

* 

According  to  a  cable  message  received 
at  San  Francisco  March  21,  equal  suf¬ 
frage  was  granted  to  the  women  of 
China  by  the  Parliament  at  Nanking, 
March  20.  The  law  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  immediately.  Women  voters  will 
be  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  men,  and  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  also  be  property  owners  and 
at  least  twenty  years  old.  Yik  Yug 
Ying,  who  has  been  called  the  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  of  China,  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Parliament  from  Canton 
province.  She  is  a  college  graduate. 

* 

In  vegetarian  recipes,  one  often  finds 
reference  to  “vegetable  stock’  as  a 
foundation  for  soups,  sauces  and  gravies. 
This  stock  is  the  water  in  which  vege¬ 
tables,  macaroni  or  spaghetti  have  been 
boiled.  Our  cooks  usually  throw  this 
away,  but  foreign  housekeepers  who 
are  not  vegetarians  often  use  the 
water  in  which  peas,  beans,  cauliflower 
and  similar  vegetables  have  been  boiled 
as  a  soup  foundation,  increasing  its 
nutrient  value  by  adding  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  or  giving  additional  flavoring  by 
adding  sliced  vegetables  fried  in  but¬ 
ter.  Grated  cheese  passed  at  the  table, 
adds  nutriment  as  well  as  flavor  to  these 
Lenten  or  maigre  soups. 

* 

The  newspapers  report  that  the 
mothers  of  a  town  in  central  Illinois 
have  formed  a  Mothers’  Protective 
Association  with  a  view  to  protecting 
their  daughters  through  investigation  of 
the  standing  and  character  of  suitors. 
With  an  interurban  association  the 
mothers  of  one  city  can  get  information 
from  another  regarding  any  young 
man  who  calls  upon  their  daughters. 
They  will  ask  concerning  a  young  man 
whether  he  drinks;  whether  he  smokes 
cigarettes ;  whether  he  is  known  to  be 
profane  or  vulgar;  whether  he  reads 
good  books,  goes  to  church  or  Sunday 
school;  whether  he  spends  his  evenings 
at  home  or  in  saloons;  whether  he  is 
considerate  of  mother  and  sisters,  and 
what  are  his  business  prospects.  Amer¬ 
ican  parents  are  often  criticized  by 
foreigners  for  their  carelessness  in  per¬ 
mitting  their  daughters  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintances  or  receive  callers  who  are 
practically  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Without  doubt  there  is  often 
much  room  for  this  criticism,  and  if  this 
newspaper  note  is  substantially  correct, 
these  Illinois  women  are  merely  dis¬ 
charging  their  maternal  duties  in  a  way 
the  older  countries  of  Europe  have  long 
regarded  as  wise  and  prudent.  We  are 
so  likely  to  hold  to  the  complacent  view 
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that  our  daughters  are  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  all  company,  that  we 
only  realize  the  need  of  supervision  or 
restraint  when  some  shocking  disaster 
or  tragedy  forces  us  to  look  upon  the 

other  side  of  the  question. 

* 

One  form  of  swindling  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  papers  several  times  of 
late,  usually  with  a  woman  as  victim, 
is  the  purchase  of  an  edition  de  luxe, 
so  called,  of  some  well-known  author. 
The  swindler  either  has  these  books,  or 
has  an  option  on  their  purchase,  but  he 
is  financially  embarrassed.  He  can  sell 
these  books  to  a  wealthy  collector  for 
an  enormous  profit,  if  some  one  will 
aid  him  in  financing  the  deal.  In  a  case 
now  in  the  courts  in  New  York  City 
the  swindler  got  $8,000  in  cash  and  notes 
from  a  woman  on  representations  that 
he  owed  this  sum  on  an  edition  de  luxe 
of  Charles  Dickens,  which  he  could  sell 
to  a  wealthy  person  at  a  profit  of  $13,- 
000.  It  was  shown  that  the  books,  which 
were  regarded  as  security,  were  of  small 
value,  and  the  wealthy  purchaser  was  a 
myth,  but  the  deluded  investor  had 
parted  with  her  cash,  and  had  to  resort 
to  expensive  lawsuits  in  the  effort  to 
get  it  back  again.  In  another  case  an 
elderly  woman  was  induced  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  for  so-called  edi¬ 
tions  de  luxe  of  standard  authors,  these 
books  in  reality  having  very  little  trade 
value,  and  no  value  at  all  in  the  eyes 
of  cultured  book  collectors.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  the  ease 
with  which  these  swindles  are  perpe¬ 
trated,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  per¬ 
son  unacquainted  with  book  values  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  should  ever  enter 
into  such  investments. 


Occupations  for  Shut-ins. 


A  Baker  on  Homemade  Yeast. 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  inter¬ 
est  the  various  recipes  given  in  this  de¬ 
partment  for  making  homemade  yeast.  I 
am,  or  was,  a  bread  baker  with  12  or 
more  years  experience ;  have  made  and 
used  nearly  every  kind  of  yeast  that  ever 
was  made.  In  my  six  years  service  as 
chief  baker  in  the  Quartermaster’s  De¬ 
partment  I  have  been  called  on  to  bake 
bread  at  times  and  in  places  where  yeast 
was  not  to  be  obtained,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  make  my  own  yeast  and  my 
own  “starter,”  too ;  have  made  fairly 
good  bread  at  short  notice  when  the 
only  thing  in  the  ferment  or  yeast  line 
at  hand  was  beer.  I  have  made  yeast 
from  brewers’  stock,  hops,  malt,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  rye  and  even  sweet  apples. 
My  advice  to  the  ladies  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
family  is,  don't  bother  with  homemade 
yeast.  Don’t  conclude  that  because  one 
woman  makes  better  bread  than  some 
other  woman  it  is  all  in  the  yeast.  My 
grandmother  could  make  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  homemade  yeast,  and  make  it 
good,  but  Fleischmans  can  make  better. 

If  you  live  where  you  can  get  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  and  have  it  fresh,  this  is 
the  quickest  and  best  yeast  to  use.  Po¬ 
tatoes  used  in  bread  keep  it  moist  and 
give  it  a  good  flavor.  If  you  like  you 
can  use  potatoes  with  compressed  yeast. 
If  you  like  the  flavor  of  hops,  steep  two 
or  three  and  add  some  of  the  juice  to 
your  sponge.  If  you  cannot  get  fresh 
compressed  yeast,  any  of  the  dry  yeast 
(cakes)  on  the  market  will  give  good 
results  if  used  with  a  ferment  or  double 
sponge.  All  of  so-called  instructions  on 
bread  making  I  have  ever  read  miss  the 
point  entirely.  It  is  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  the  yeast  germ,  but  unless  it  is 
used  at  the  right  time  it  becomes  use¬ 
less.  A.  J.  HILL. 


More  About  Election  Cake. — In  the 
rule  for  election  cake  use  in  place  of 
rum  the  juice  from  canned  peaches  or 
other  light-colored  fruits.  In  olden 
times  they  had  no  airtight  cans  and , 
other  things  we  have,  but  they  could  j 
cook,  and  many  of  the  old  rules  can 
be  used  now  by  using  other  liquids,  like 
milk,  coffee,  and  orange  juice  in  place 
of  wine,  brandy  and  rum.  c.  e.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  .and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


> Factory  Prices 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 

Price 

Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
■when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re¬ 
liable  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran¬ 
tee  every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  $5.00  to  $40.00  on  the 
dealer’s  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 


TEST 


and  860  Days  Approval 
—the  only  sure-satlsfac- 
tlon  way  to  buy.  Money 
kback  and  freight  paid 
Doth  ways  If  stove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

Of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you’ll  get  a 
bigger,  betterstove  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  shipped  same  day  or¬ 
der  la  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  Book,  No.  H4. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo  &sd 

Direct  toYo\i  too 


WE  SHIP  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  dr  posit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  lo  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  onr 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  larjje  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  "wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SKrSrS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

_  TIRES,  Coaster-Brako  rear  wheels 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pricet 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept-  D  80.  CHICAOC 


\kTT?  T  f  DRILLING 
TT  Lt  if  Lf  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheelsoron  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong 
Simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
give  suggestions  for  the  occupation  of 
persons  whose  eyes  will  not  allow  much 
reading  or  sewing?  Hints  for  the  total¬ 
ly  blind  would  not  be  unwelcome,  but 
I  have  in  mind  two  other  classes.  The 
first  is  made  up  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  lie  in  bed  because  of  some 
special  weakness,  but  are  not  ill  enough 
to  prevent  some  use  of  the  head  and 
hands.  Of  course  such  people  ought 
not  to  read  a  great  deal  even  if  the 
eyes  are  good.  I  am  equally  anxious  to 
get  ideas  for  the  employment  or  amuse¬ 
ment  of  women  who  are  able  to  walk 
about  and  do  work  not  requiring  close 
eyesight,  but  who  can  do  little  or  no 
reading  or  sewing.  I  think  we  who  have 
good  eyes  have  little  realization  of  how 
it  would  seem  to  be  obliged  to  be  idle 
when  too  tired  for  work  or  active  out¬ 
door  exercise.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  your  paper 
might  prove  helpful  to  many. 

HELEN  L.  CHURCH. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  subject  to  which 
little  attention  is  generally  give — yet  it 
touches  many  people.  Among  occupa¬ 
tions  for  persons  with  defective  sight 
are  knitting  and  crocheting  in  wools 
(many  blind  people  do  both),  and  mak¬ 
ing  fishnets  and  hammocks.  Wood¬ 
carving,  the  making  of  dolls’  furniture, 
paper  dolls  and  puzzles  are  also  suitable. 
There  is  an  English  guild  engaged  in 
finding  such  work  for  crippled  children, 
one  of  its  specialties  being  the  making 
of  wonderful  doll  houses.  Raffia  work 
and  basketry  is  fascinating  and  is  well 
suited  to  one  shut  in  by  weakness.  For 
amusement,  without  thought  of  useful 
work,  the  popular  jigsaw  puzzles  are 
absorbing;  those  Chinese  puzzles  in  the 
form  of  wooden  balls  or  cubes  which 
are  taken  apart  and  put  together  again, 
were  found  intensely  interesting  by  a 
young  friend  temporarily  almost  entire¬ 
ly  blind.  Where  there  is  no  dislike  to 
cards,  a  person  who  cannot  use  her  eyes 
much  will  find  real  comfort  in  the  end¬ 
less  combinations  of  solitaire  or  pa¬ 
tience. 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but 
the  average 
homeloverneeds 
the  SpearSy  stem 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  and  beau¬ 
tify  our  homes." 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
Free  Catalog. 

Spear 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Rug, 
red  rose  design, 
■with  either 
green  or  tan 
ground. 

14o.  C.W.4602, 
9x12  size. 
Price, $11.95, 
$1,50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month. 


HOMEFURNISHIIVG  OPPORTUNITIES 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  you  live,  yon 
can  buy  everything  for  the  home  from  us  on  credit  and  on  easy 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  name 
and  address  for  one  of  our  Mammoth  Homefurnishing  Catalogs, 
containing  illustrations  from  photographs  and  full  descriptions 
of  thousands  of  articles  in 

Furniture,  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Silver, 

Carpets,  Refrigerators,  Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Rugs,  Clocks,  Lace  Curtains,  Go-Carts, 

Stoves,  Dishes,  Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores— all  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account, 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  can  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow. 

Credit  Buying  Made  Easy  Spear’ssemi-coi- 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex-  lapsible  Go-Cart 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere,  regardless  of  their  in-  r 
come.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan  yon  No. 
can  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by  the  C.W. 
most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores.  ijg 

75c 

50c  per 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  anything  on  account  of  the  Month 
lack  of  ready  cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog, 
make  a  small  cash  payment  and  pay  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  The  Lowest 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  country, 
yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  is  because  we  buy  goods  —  , 

in  such  vast  quantities  that  wo  secure  rock  bottom  prices  Full  Bize  frame,  best  steel 
and  with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  we  can  afford  to  accept  nicely  finished.  Leather- 
just  one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  We  allow  no  one  etto  covering,  dark  green, 
to  undersell  us.  Just  get  our  prices!  10  in.  wheels,  heavy  rubber 

_  _  -  “  tires.  When  folded  $4  75 

Take  A  Month  To  Decide 

Anythin 
from  this  a< 

Keep  the  goods  30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to  buy 
send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense  and  we  — '' 
refund  all  the  money  you  have  paid  us. 


Pay  When  Convenient 


runs  on  two  wheels  ' 

Guaranteed 


Price 

$18.45 


wfli 


''Steinway  Special”  Sewing  Machine 


I 

I 

I 


SPEAR  &  CO. 

Dept.  485 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bar¬ 
gain  Catalog. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Made  with  beautifully  finished  solid  oak  case — dust  proof 
head  case,  heavy  ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with 
high  arm  automatic  lift  head.  Full  set  attachments  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Up-to-date  and  just  like  this  illustration. 

Fill  Out  Spear’s  Coupon 

In  sending  for  our  catalog  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  fill  out  tne  coupon  in  lower  left  hand  corner  of  this 
advertisement  with  your  name  and  address.  Enclose  it 
,  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us,  or  a  postal  will  do. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

Large,  heavy,  28x42  inches,  made  of  Amer¬ 
ican  quartered  oak,  fitted  with  drawer. 
Splendid  Colonial  design,  highly  glossed 
finish— guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

No.  C.  IV.  3774-Price  $8.95. 

"Iceland”  Relrigerators 

are  all  made  of  hard  wood,  with  finest 
piano  finish.  White  enamel  lined,  and 
fitted  with  patent  sanitary  traps.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  most  economical  as  ice  savers, 
and  to  give  best  possible  satisfaction.  Min- 
I  eral  wool  lined  and  finest  nickel  trimmings. 
Prices  from  S 9.60  up, on  easy  credit  terms, 
30  Days '  Free  Trial.  I 

Write  For  Spear's  Free 
Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  CO. 

Dept.  425  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


3210 

_  iTerms 

$3.00  Cash.  51.25  per  Month 


I 
I 

. I 

. : .  I 


3774,  Terms 
SI  .50  Cash.  75c  per  Month 


See  our  Catalog  tor 
Sizes  and  Prices  of 
Refrigerators. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7337,  mannish 
shirt  waist  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  1)4  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide.  7314,  cutaway  coat, 
34  to  44  bust  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  three  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  7309,  girl’s  dress,  10 
to  14  years.  With  six-gored  skirt  with 
round  or  high  neck,  short  or  long 
sleeves.  For  the  12  years  size  will  be 


required  3)4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  )4  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
trimming,  %  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
yoke  and  under-sleeves.  7326,  child’s 
dress,  4  to  8  years.  For  the  6  year  size 
will  be  required  2)4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  1  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  trimming.  7321,  two-piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women.  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  or  without  pointed  exten¬ 
sions  on  front  portion.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  2*4  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  inches  wide. 

The  second  group  shows  some  useful 
patterns  for  little  ones.  6854,  baby’s 
set  of  short  clothes.  One  size.  To  make 
requires  1)4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  1)4  yards  of  banding,  1  yard  of 


edging  for  dress,  1)4  yard  36  inch  wide, 
2j/2  yards  of  banding,  5  yards  of  edging 
for  petticoat  and  drawers.  7073,  in¬ 
fant’s  plain  slip  with  body  and  sleeves 
in  one.  One  size.  To  make  requires 
1^4  yards  36  inches  wide,  with  1)4 
yards  of  edging.  7139,  infant’s  sacque. 
One  size.  To  make  requires  )4  yard 
36  inches  wide.  6758,  infant’s  set.  One 
size.  Consisting  of  dress,  petticoat  and 
kimono  that  can  be  made  long  or  short. 
I  o  make  requires  2)4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  4%  yards  of  banding 
for  dress,  1)4  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
petticoat,  1%  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
long  kimono,  )4  yard  36  inches  wide 
for  short  kimono,  1  yard  27  inches  wide 


for  trimming.  7181,  child’s  plain  and 
Normandy  caps,  1  or  2  and  4  years.  Nor¬ 
mandy  cap  to  be  made  with  or  without 
revers.  To  make  requires  )4  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  "/%  yards  of  insertion, 
1)4  yard  of  edging  for  plain  cap;  §4 
yard  36  inches  wide,  Normandy  cap  with 
)4  yard  18  or  21  inches  wide  for  revers, 
1)4  yard  of  ribbon  for  ties  for  the  4 
year  size.  7175,  child’s  rompers,  1  and 
2  years.  With  square  or  high  neck, 
with  short  sleeves  gathered  into  bands 
or  loose  or  with  long  sleeves,  with  or 
without  belt.  The  2  year  size  requires 
1  Y&  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
1%  yards  27  inches  wide  for  belt  and 
trimming,  or  §4  yard  if  belt  is  seamed 
at  center  back.  Price  of  each  pattern 
10  cents. 

Experience  With  Winter  Wheat. 

Regarding  “Winter  wheat  flour”  and 
bread  troubles  which  your  subscriber 
G.  M.  S.  mentions  on  page  170,  when 
living  on  a  large  farm  we  grew  our 
own  Winter  wheat,  _  and  had'  it  made 
into  white  flour,  middlings  and  bran. 
Had  our  bread  been  of  the  proper 
sizes  it  would  have  made  most  servicea¬ 
ble  door-mats,  being  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  as  bread.  Having  several  barrels 
we  were  concerned  about  it;  but  upon 
consulting  a  flour  merchant  discovered 
that  all  flour  should  stand  for  several 
months  before  using.  He  stated  that 
shipments  to  large  bakeries  are  often 
returned,  the  flour  being  too  new.  We 
therefore  stored  it  in  a  dry  place  and 
have  never  bought  flour  to  equal  that 
when  it  was  in  proper  condition.  The 
middling  bread,  while  dark,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  wholesome  and  sweet. 

Where  compressed  yeast  cakes  are 
obtainable  the  following  receipe,  by  a 
noted  cook,  will  never  fail  if  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  good.  I  have  made  bread  in 
this  way  since  I  was  eight  years  old 
and  therefore  speak  from  experience: 
All  measurements  level.  One  cup 
equals  one-half  pint.  For  two  loaves: 
Iwo  cups  boiling  water  (or  half 
scalded  milk)  ;  one  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoonfuls  butter;  one  tablespoonful 
sugar;  one  and  one-quarter  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  salt;  one  yeast  cake  (dissolved  in 
one-quarter  cup  lukewarm  water);  six 
cups  sifted  flour.  Put  butter,  sugar 
and  salt  in  bowl  without  a  lip.  Pour 
on  boiling  water  and  when  lukewarm 
add  dissolved  yeast  and  five  cups  flour. 
Stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  using  a 
knife.  Add  remaining  flour,  mix,  and 
turn  on  floured  board.  Knead  unti' 
elastic  to  touch.  Return  to  bowl,  covei 
with  cloth  and  tin  cover.  Let  rise  unti 
it  has  doubled  in  bulk,  cut  down,  lei 
rise  again,  toss,  on  floured  board,  knead 
cut  into  four  pieces  (two  for  each  pair) 
shape,  avoiding  seams,  let  rise  agair 
and  bake  one  hour  in  a  moderately  hoi 
oven.  Remove  from  pans  at  once,  placi 
on  wire  rack  that  air  may  circulate 
around  it.  Do  not  put  away  unti 
thoroughly  cold.  Never  wrap  in  a  cloth 
as  the  cloth  absorbs  moisture  and  trans¬ 
mits  an  unpleasant  taste  to  bread.  The 
making  and  baking  requires  five  hours 
if  bread  is  raised  in  a  temperature  aboul 
70  degrees.  Placing  it  over  a  large  ves¬ 
sel  of  water  kept  at  a  temperature  ol 
100  degrees  F.  greatly  helps  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

You  will  see  that  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
gredients  is  the  smallest  part  of  bread 
recipes,  especially  for  those  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  wonderful  yeast  plant. 
The  recipe  alone  is  useless  without  the 
mode  of  preparation  is  closely  followed, 
a  subscriber’s  cook. 

When  living  in  Virginia  and  Dela¬ 
ware  we  used  no  flour  except  that 
made  from  our  own  Winter  wheat. 
Now  in  Connecticut  we  use  Winter 
wheat  flour  in  preference  to  the  western 
flour  for  two  reasons:  We  prefer  the 
bread  made  from  it,  and  there  is  a 
difference  of  $2.50  per  barrel.  I  use 
a  bread  mixer,  put  in  it  three  quarts 
of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt;  into  this  I  put 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  warm  water, 
with  lard  the  size  of  an  egg  melted  in 
it,  and  a  cup  of  good  yeast,  or  a  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  warm  water. 
Stir  it  till  it  forms  a  ball  in  the  mixer, 
let  rise  till  light,  put  on  the  pans,  let 
rise  again  and  bake.  We  think  this 
bread  fully  equal  to  that  made  from 
any  Spring  wheat  flour,  mrs.  j.  p.  m. 

Salve  for  Chilblains. — “L.  S.”  in¬ 
quires  for  a  cure  for  chilblains.  We 
took  this  recipe  from  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  three  years  ago,  and 
have  used  it  and  treated  the  sore  feet 
of  our  colored  help,  and  benefited  all 
by  its  use.  Burn  lard  in  a  pan  and  chill 
on  ice  (it  must  be  ice).  This  gives  a 
salve  looking  and  feeling  like  wax,  and 
a  few  applications  bring  relief. 

A.  F.  R. 


The  wonderful,  cleansing 
properties  of  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser,  enables  you  to  do 
more  work  in  less  time  and  with 
less  effort  than  otherwise  possible. 
And  there  is  hardly  any  end  to  its 
uses  —  cooking  and  dairy  utensils, 
floors,  woodwork,  metalwork,  and  most 
everything  about  the  house  and  barn. 
There  is  nothing  so  effective. 

Many  uses  and  full  directions 
on  large  Sifter-Can  10c. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 


This  Hand 
Can  do  the 
Work  of 
Two 


Margaret — “Oh,  I’m  so  disappointed!  Charley  Haines 
asked  me  to  go  to  a  dance  tomorrow  night,  and  I’ve 
spilled  mustard  all  over  the  front  of  my  best  dress. 
Those  city  boarders  will  make  fun  of  me.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Come  now,  no  more  moping.  Just  run 
down  to  the  store  and  get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha 
soap  and  let  me  have  the  dress.  We’ll  wash  it  in 
some  cool  or  lukewarm  water,  and  presto !  It’ll  look 
just  as  fine  as  any  French  cleaner  could  make  it.” 

To  a  woman  who  lives  on  a  farm,  the 
weekly  wash  is  the  hardest  work  she  has  to 
do — if  she  does  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
But  if  she  uses  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  she  has  no 
need  of  a  hot  fire,  no  heavy  boiler  to  fill 
and  lift  up  and  down  from  a  stove,  no 
back-breaking  rubbing  on  a  washboard  or 
hard  turning  of  a  washing  machine,  if  she 
uses  one.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  wet  the 
clothes,  soap  them  well  with  Fels-Naptha, 
roll  and  leave  them  to  soak  in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water  for  a  short  time.  Then  rub 
lightly  on  a  washboard  or  put  them  in  a 
washing  machine  and  turn  a  few  times, 
rinse,  blue  and  they’re  ready  for  the  line. 
Follow  directions  on  the  red  and  green 
wrapper . 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SWINE  RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

Part  VI. 

Influence  of  Dam  on  Litter. — Prob¬ 
ably  a  majority  do  not  realize  as  fully 
as  they  need  to  what  great  influence  the 
feed  of  the  dam  may  exert  upon  the 
offspring,  that  some  kinds  of  food  are 
required  to  make  bone  and  that  others 
go  to  the  making  of  fat.  If  bone-form¬ 
ing  feeds  alone  are  given  to  the  mother 
there  will  be  a  normal  and  sometimes 
an  abnormal  development  of  frame,  but 
the  offspring  will  be  poor  in  flesh  when 
bom.  If  only  fat-forming  feeds  are 
given,  the  offspring  will  be  fat  and 
glossy,  but  deficient  in  bone  structure. 
Should  a  breeder  feed  his  sows  on  corn 
and  water,  they  will  have  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs,  which  may  be  fleshy  but 
lacking  in  size,  and  they  rarely  will  be 
matured  at  any  great  profit.  If  he  uses 
liberally  a  feed  containing  phosphorus 
and  protein,  he  will  obtain  pigs  with 
proper  frames  to  begin  with,  and  that 
will  yield  a  profit  when  ready  for  -the 
market.  The  fact  that  a  pig  at  birth  is 
large  and  lean  and  seems  loosely  hinged 
together  is  no  proof  that  it  will  not  In 
good  time  be  growthy  and  abundantly 
plump.  Bearing  on  this  a  test  has  been 
made  of  mixed  feeds  compared  with 
corn  alone,  which  was  very  interesting 
in  its  outcome,  and  in  substance  was  as 
follows:  For  three  months  prior  to 
farrowing  all  the  sows  were  kept  on 
the  same  rations.  One  pen  received 
nothing  but  corn  and  water,  another  a 
ration  of  two  parts  of  corn,  one  part 
wheat  bran  and  two  parts  chopped 
clover  hay.  These  parts  were  determined 
by  measure,  and  the  clover  was  steeped 
in  a  little  water  for  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  being  mixed  with  the  corn  and 
bran.  At  farrowing  time  each  sow 
which  had  been  fed  the  corn  farrowed 
five  pigs,  three  of  which  were  fat  and 
chubby  and  the  other  two  runts.  The 
other  sows  averaged  eight  pigs  each, 
and  there  were  only  two  runts  in  a 
herd  of  27.  The  26  were  nearly  perfect 
specimens  of  the  breed,  and  were  sold 
at  eight  months,  averaging  278  pounds 
each.  The  six  pigs  from  the  corn-fed 
sows  were  sold  at  the  same  age,  aver¬ 
aging  185  pounds  each.  All  the  pigs 
were  fed  and  reared  on  practically  the 
same  rations. 

Aged  Sows  Best  for  Breeding. — In¬ 
teresting  tests  have  been  made  to  prove 
the  relative  sizes  and  weights  of  litters 
from  young  and  old  sows,  with  astonish¬ 
ing  results.  In  these  tests  sows  weigh¬ 
ing  an  average  of  482  pounds  at  far¬ 
rowing  time  produced  an  average  of  9.2 
pigs  per  litter,  with  a  weight  per  litter 
of  27  pounds.  From  sows  weighing  307 
pounds,  the  average  number  per  litter 
was  6.7  pigs  and  the  weight  of  the  litter 
was  16  pounds.  Where  the  average 
weight  per  sow  was  238  pounds,  the 
average  number  in  a  litter  was  5.5  pigs, 
and  the  weight  of  a  litter  M  pounds. 
Sows  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
four  years  averaged  9  pigs  per  litter 
and  a  weight  per  litter  of  26  pounds. 
Sows  betwen  two  and  three  years  old 
had  an  average  of  7.5  pigs,  and  a  litter 
averaged  19.7  pounds  in  weight,  and 
sows  a  year  old  produced  litter  of  7.8 
pigs,  and  a  litter  averaged  14.2  pounds. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  older  and 
larger  sows  are  much  better  mothers 
than  the  younger  and  smaller  ones,  and 
that  the  common  practice  of  many 
farmers  in  disposing  of  their  old  brood 
sows  each  year  and  reserving  young 
and  immature  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Far¬ 
rowing  records  for  several  years,  where 
each  litter  was  weighed  at  birth,  as  well 
as  the  practices  of  leading  breeders, 
bears  out  the  statement  that  sows  three 
to  five  and  even  six  years  of  age  are 
much  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  as 
breeders  than  sows  one  and  two  years 
old.  The  profitable  period  for  retaining 
a  good  brood  sow  in  the  herd  will  de- 
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pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  sow  her¬ 
self.  She  deserves  her  place  as  long 
as  she  can  hold  it.  It  will  not  profit 
the  breeder  to  allot  her  to  the  fattening 
pen  as  long  as  she  evinces  a  motherly, 
kindly  disposition  and  shows  ability  to 
produce  and  suckles  generously  litters 
of  six  or  more  healthy  pigs.  Some  will 
be  valuable  after  five  years  of  mater¬ 
nity,  while  others  will  become  clumsy 
and  careless  or  vicious  before  that 
time.  The  experienced  breeder  holds 
fast  to  Iris  best  and  tried  animals,  and 
it  is  through  them  that  he  makes  and 
maintains  the  reputation  of  his  herd 
and  himself.  Pigs  from  aged  sows  will 
make  a  more  rapid  growth  than  those 
from  young  sows.  We  have  examples 
on  many  farms  of  great  prolificacy. 
These  large  litters  are  not,  however,  to 
be  coveted  by  any  farmer  or  breeder, 
except  as  they  may  be  a  valuable  in¬ 
dication  to  customers  that  his  hogs  are 
of  prolific  strains  rather  than  the  op¬ 
posite,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  herds 
of  purebreds.  In  my  judgment  a  sow 
that  successfully  gives  birth  to  litters 
of  eight  or  nine,  or  even  seven  uniform, 
vigorous  pigs,  and  brings  them  to  wean¬ 
ing  age,  well  nourished,  growthy  and 
robust,  meets  all  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  as  a  mother  and  far  exceeds  the 
average.  In  theory  large  litters  may 
be  more  than  ordinarily  profitable,  but 
in  everyday  practice  and  in  the  long 
run  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  finds 
them  so. 

Barren  Sows. — A  sow  is  more  liable 
to  become  barren  because  of  over-feed¬ 
ing  and  by  reason  of  being  too  fat  than 
from  any  other  cause.  In  such  a  case 
the  proper  remedy  is  to  get  her  back  to 
suitable  condition.  Give  a  full  dose  of 
epsom  salts  to  move  the  bowels  thor- 
ougly.  Afterward  give  all  the  exercise 
possible,  and  cut  down  her  feed  so  that 
she  will  lose  flesh.  For  10  days  give 
her  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potash  night 
and  morning.  Stop  for  a  few  days  if 
it  makes  her  sick.  Repeat  in  two  weeks. 
If  she  does  not  breed  she  should  be 
fattened  and  killed,  as  barrenness  is 
often  incurable.  R.  l.  faux. 


Underground  Silo. — Your  articles  on  the 
underground  silo  t  have  read.  1  have  been 
feeding  from  silo  16  feet  in  the  ground 
for  the  last  two  years,  with  perfect  success. 
It  is  16  feet  in  diameter  and  a  two-foot 
niggerhead  rock  wall.  The  gases  have  never 
affected  me,  not  deep  enough  for  that.  Sil¬ 
age  will  keep  anywhere  if  airtight.  Before 
putting  silo  in  the  ground  better  get  a  well 
drill  and  drill  down  as  far  as  you  want  to 
go  to  see  about  the  water;  if  that  is  plenty, 
better  stay  on  top.  w.  j.  m. 

Bealeton,  Va. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH  BUTTER  COLOR 


MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Food  Laws,  State  and  National, 
RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLETS  for  Cheese 
making  on  the  Farm 
JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR.  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1 106,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Thesimpiest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  etook.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Sealders,  Caldrons. etc.  F5?“Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J. 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


I 


I  Pure  Milk 

The  Sterilac  Milk  Pail  keeps  it 

pure,  just  as  drawn.  Dirt  shelf 
keeps  out  hair,  dust  and  filth— no 
chance  for  contamination.  Heavy, 
strong,  and  easy  to  wash.  Sent  on 
approval  ( if  not  at  dealer’s  ).  Price 
*2.50  Free  circular.  Address 
STERILAC  COMPANY, 

6  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


WISHER  STEEL  HAND  CART 


Platform  ha  lgs  low  [rides  level. 
Will  hold  four  40-qt.  milk  cans. 
Tips  forward  like  warehouse 
truck.  Will  turn  clear  over  to 
dump  load.  Fitted  with  largo 
body  for  farmers. 

.  .  .  Write  for  Prices  .  .  . 
WISHER  MFC.  CO.. 

230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


NEW-YORKER 


ARE  THE  MOST  SANITARY 


The  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  excel  other 
separators  not  only  in  thoroughness  of  separation,  ease  of 
running,  simplicity  and  durability — but  as  well  in  the  important 
feature  of  being  the  easiest  cleaned  of  all  cream  separators  and 
the  only  cream  separator  which  is  thoroughly  cleanable  under 
ordinary  every  day  use  conditions. 

The  modern  De  Laval  separator  bowl  is  completely  unassem¬ 
bled  in  cleaning  and  every  part  is  smooth,  visible  and  easily 
reachable,  without  hinge,  tube,  pocket  or  crevice  anywhere. 
The  whole  bowl  is  washed  thoroughly  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  frame  is  smooth  and  free  from  recesses  and  every  part  is 
as  accessible  and  thoroughly  cleanable  as  the  bowl  itself.  The 
gears  and  bushings  are  protected  from  milk  or  water  reaching 
them,  and  there  is  no  slop  under  or  around  the  machine. 

QUALITY  OF  CREAM  AND  BUTTER 
DEPENDENT  UPON  SEPARATOR  CLEANLINESS 

An  unclean  separator  bowl  or  filthy  separator  frame  neces¬ 
sarily  means  a  bacteria  infected  and  inferior  quality  of  cream. 
Buyers  of  farm  separator  cream  and  buttermaking  authorities 
generally  are  constantly  emphasizing  this  point. 

One  of  the  prize  winning  creamery  buttermakers  at  the  last 
National  Dairy  Show  recently  wrote  us  ; 

«We  are  sorry  for  the  use  of  so  many  ‘mall  order* 
and  other  inferior  separators  in  our  territory.  It 
seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  clean  them,  even 
though  the  farmers  do  try— aud  a  good  many  of  them 
don’t  even  try.  We  wish  yon  could  do  more  missionary 
work  to  get  these  rotten  separators  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  buttermaker  to  make  good 
butter  from  spoiled  or  tainted  cream.” 

Any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  take  a  modern  De  Laval 
machine  apart  for  you  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sanitariness  of  construction  and  how  much  more 
easily  and  perfectly  it  may  be  cleaned  than  any  other  separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO 


BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Contain,  full  information  and  complete  feeding  direction,  for  using 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

Wo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  18QfL 

Blatchlord’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


i9ia. 
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BEEF-MAKING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  parts  of 
New  England  to  revert  to  beef  mak¬ 
ing.  I  understand  that  the  treasurer 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yard  owns  quite 
an  estate  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and 
ships  steers  east  every  Spring  and  al¬ 
lows  them  to  fatten  in  Massachusetts 
pastures.  There  are  a  few  farmers  in 
Vermont  who  keep  a  dual  breed,  princi¬ 
pally  Short-horns,  and  raise  and  fatten 
steers.  Forty  years  ago  there  were 
great  herds  of  beef  steers  fed  on  Ver¬ 
mont  farms  each  Winter.  My  father 
has  often  boasted  of  marketing  28  head 
one  year  for  $2,800,  with  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  built  a  large  dairy  barn. 
He  continued  this  practice  of  feeding 
beef  until  he  could  hardly  get  pay  for 
the  roughage,  not  to  mention  the  grain, 
but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  fed 
off  a  few  steers  at  a  fair  profit,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  with  the  cutting 
up  of  the  western  ranges  into  small 
farms,  the  beef  industry  must  gradually 
work  back  east,  as  the  tide  of  emigra¬ 
tion  is  working  back  east.  I  also  think 
that  in  10  years  there  will  be  double, 
and  perhaps  treble,  the  number  of  sheep 
that  we  now  have  in  this  State. 

O.  L.  MARTIN. 

Vermont  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


SELECTING  AND  REARING  A  DAIRY 
BULL. 

No  matter  how  much  judgment  has 
been  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  young 
bull,  his  value  will  always  remain  an 
uncertainty  until  he  has  produced  a  few 
daughters  that,  in  turn,  have  proved 
their  right  to  be  ranked  as  useful  an¬ 
imals.  Hence  it  is  generally  best,  if 
possible,  to  buy  a  mature  animal  with  a 
record  behind  him  rather  than  take 
chances  in  raising  a  calf  that  may  prove 
to  be  fit  only  for  the  butcher.  But  as 
such  animals  are  necessarily  high-priced 
and  often  hard  to  find  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  for  many  dairymen  to  raise  their 
own  stock.  To  do  this  with  satisfactory 
results,  certain  principles  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  choosing  both  the  parents  and 
the  offspring.  If  the  calf  is  chosen 
from  parents  of  known  function  and 
prepotency,  the  element  of  chance,  al¬ 
though  always  present,  will  of  course 
be  very  much  lessened.  The  dam  should 
be  an  animal  of  strong  vitality  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  good  udder.  Also  she  should 
preferably  be  middle-aged,  that  is  to  say, 
between  six  and  nine  years  old.  The 
calf  itself  must  be  a  representative 
type  of  his  breed,  showing  plenty  of 
character  and  masculinity.  In  confor¬ 
mation,  he  should  have  a  large  barrel 
and  light  hind  quarters,  but  with  strong, 
long  and  straight  hind  legs. 

It  is  very  essential  that  "the  calf  be 
properly  treated  and  fed,  especially  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  growth.  The 
first  four  months  after  birth  he  should 
be  given  fresh  whole  milk  but  not  over 
six  quarts  per  day.  Equal  parts  of  oats 
and  bran  and  some  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  should  be  placed  where  the  animal 
can  get  at  it  conveniently.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  eat  it,  and  it  should  be 
left  before  him  constantly.  If  the  young 
animal  is  very  fractious,  a  ring  should 
be  put  in  his  nose  at  nine  or  10  months 
of  age,  but  usually  one  year  is  soon 
enough.  At  two  years  of  age  he  should 
be  dishorned  and  another  ring  put  in 
his  nose.  When  leading  the  animal  the 
proper  way  to  use  the  rings  is  to  fas¬ 
ten  the  staff  to  one  and  a  rope  to  the 
other.  When  the  bull  does  not  get 
much  exercise  on  hard  ground,  it  will 
occasionally  be  necessary  to  trim  his 
toes.  To  keep  the  animal  in  control 
during  this '  operation  a  wet  blanket 
should  be  placed  over  his  head.  The 
cutting  may  be  done  with  a  long-han¬ 
dled  hatchet  or  dishorning  pincers.  The 
age  at  which  a  bull  may  be  allowed  to 
breed  will  depend  upon  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  particular  individual. 
Sometimes  one  year  is  not  too  soon,  but 
usually  an  animal  should  not  be  under 
one  and  one-half  years  old. 

_  A  bull  cannot  be  kept  in  best  condi¬ 
tion  without  plenty  of  exercise.  Where 
an  exercise  lot  of  sufficient  extent  is  not 
to  be  had,  various  mechanical  devices 
may  be  resorted  to.  One  of  the  best 
is  an  overhead  trolley  upon  which  slides 
a  loose  metal  ring.  Through  this  ring 
a  rope  is  passed,  one  end  being  fas¬ 


tened  to  the  ring  in  the  bull’s  nose'  and 
the  other  to  a  small  weight.  This 
weight  will  tend  to  draw  the  animal 
close  to  the  wire  and  will  hold  up  his 
head  and  keep  him  in  action.  Another 
device  consists  of  a  revolving  vertical 
post  from  which  two  long  arms  project 
horizontally  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees  with  each  other,  and  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  ground.  To  the  end  of 
one  arm  is  attached  a  bundle  of  hay 
and  to  the  other  the  bull  is  fastened. 
In  his  efforts  to  obtain  hay  the  animal 
keeps  moving  in  a  circle,  the  post  acting 
as  a  pivot.  Sometimes  a  bull  can  be 
trained  to  work  in  a  treadmill  and  val¬ 
uable  use  thus  made  of  his  surplus  en¬ 
ergy.  An  animal  confined  in  a  box 
stall  will  often  obtain  considerable  ex¬ 
ercise  if  given  an  opportunity  to  play 
with  a  small  beer  keg. 

A  mature  bull  that  is  in  constant  use 
should  receive  a  liberal  ration  of 
ground  oats,  bran,  dried  beet  pulp  and 
Alfalfa.  Care  should  be  observed  not 
to  feed  too  much  roughage.  With  this 
feed  and  plenty  of  daily  exercise  an 
animal  can  be  kept  in  the  very  highest 
condition.  f.  c.  page. 

Pennsylvania. 


Yonr  team  will  put  more  heart  Into  their  work  and 
give  more  service  if  their  collars  are  properly  padded. 
VENT1PLEX  is  the  kind  to  use,  because  it  is  made  of 
ventilated  fabric  which  allows  the  sweat  to  evaporate  and 
keeps  the  shoulders  cool  and  comfortable. 

You  can  use  all  your  horse9  all  the  time,  because 
VENTIPLEX  prevents  sore  shoulders  and 
galls.  They  are  worth  more  than 
other  pads,  but  cost  no  more. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them,  but.  if  not, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  sam¬ 
ple  promptly.  Patented  Sept.  20,  1910. 

Writ©  for  our  interesting  folder. 

Wo  also  make  the  famous  *  ‘Stay-On* • 

Blanket. 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO. 

S3  Burlington,  Wla. 

W'" 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ilorsos  and  Mules 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm  NIcnnoK’ 
Tuesday,  April  16,  1912 


Imported  Belgian  and  Percheron 
STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

and  40  Head  of  Good  Farm  Mules 

Alio  Fine  Grade  MARES  and  GELDINGS 
Suitable  for  Farm  Work. 

All  interested  write  for  particulars  and  Catalogue. 

COL.  G.  W.  CRAWFORD 
Prop.  SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM . NEWARK,  OHIO 


Percheron  and  Beloian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1. 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  L'enna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


Jacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horses,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  Big  Black  Pigs,  Tamwoith  and 
Hampshire  Swino.  Cook  pays  the  freight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 


Jacks  and  Percherons 


Twenty  3  and  4 
year  old  Jacks; 
15  colts.  Some  nice  Percheron  Stallions,  Mares, 
Colts  and  Tamworth  Swine.  All  stock  registered 
or  subject  to  registry.  Write  for  circular  or 
visit  The  Clovkrdai.e  Farms. 

H.  T.  llliOWN  <Sfc  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 


SWINE 


HOGS  and  POULTRY-STi1;?,?;,^ 


ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  l>est  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


0.  I.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

— -  •  ~ - - Booking  orders  for 

Spring  Pigs.  FkkdNickki,,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  fob  Cikculab. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SWINE 


F 


OR  SALE-REG.  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  DORSET 
SHEEP.  E.  W.  JONES,  Woodlawn,  Va. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS . HAYES  HOMESTEAD  HERD 

BERKSHIRES..  HARDY  HEALTHY  llOGS 

C.  H.  HAYES  &  CO.,  207  Moffatt  Av.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Berkshire  and  Mulefoot  Pigs 

FOR  SALE,  and  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Price  to  suit  a  farmer. 

NORMAN  DAVIS . Selbyville,  Delaware 

DCDlfC||||)CC  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
*'^***'^4****LO  Write  me  your  wnnts.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

We  specialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Sows,  unrelated,  Registered  and 
Transferred.  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-  Rj,  H"S 

in  Connecticut.  9ow3  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pioorietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

WUnWy  Wrnk  farm 

RmirCIIIDrC  Both  sexes ;  Master- 
*-  ■■  «  ■  *  —  ■  *  — -  piece  and  Longfellow 

breedings.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free. 

A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  BRIDGEHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prJtes.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  N.  f. 


JERSEY  RED  DIGS 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  fine  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  hack  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  MORE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARliE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . 525.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘.‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

~  SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Makkiiam,  VA. 

ANTED— THREE  VIRGINIA  DEER  DOB  8. 
Bouden  Stock  Farm . Tonti,  ill. 


W 


FFRRFTX  ^ore  I  a:n  again,  dealing  In  ruff  on 
4  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 

for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


L 


CATTLE 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse.N.Y. 

FOR  QAI  F  IF  fl— Registered  Holstein  Bull, 

run  ohll~~$IUU  korndyke  kontn- 

GEN  PRINCE,  born  Nov.  17.  TO;  sire  Sir  Korndyke 
Manor  DE  KOL,  Jr.;  dam  Elsie  T.  M.  Koningen— 
or  will  exchange  for  same  registered  breed  with 
more  white.  S.  W.  McCLAVE.No.  1  Madison  Av..  N.Y.  City. 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

At  CAN/ISTOT/ 1,  IV.  V. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service;  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOOOCREST  FARM,  Rif  ion,  N.Y. 


TOMpK>NS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

HOLSTEIH  BULL  CALVES  Sr,£T  Wi 

ter  Boy.  62729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  RIVER 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

.  ■  —  —  —  ,  — — — — — . 

ONTARIO  LUNDE  DeKOL — Large  yearling  registered 

Holstein  Bull,  by  America  DeKol  Burke;  dam, 
Lunde  Cornucopia  DeKol— official  record  at  four 
years  just  completed— 15,223  milk  and  610  but¬ 
ter  in  365  days.  Price  $200.  and  rare  bargain. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM CH  A  It  LOTTE,  N.Y. 

F(|ii  CaIq  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL*. 
Iwl  vCilO  ready  for  service;  also  calves  from  A.R.O.  cows. 

The  dates  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenan;o,  H.T. 


Price  $50  up. 


0"7C  WILL  buy  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  6  mos.  old; 
V  I  J  good  individual,  well  grown,  two-thirds 
white;  sire  carries  75  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the 
two  37-lb.  world  champion  cows.  A  BARGAIN. 
IRA  S.  JARVIS . Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Fine  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves.  $100  takes  a 
pair.  From  heavy  milking  cows  by  OAK- 
HURST  PAUL  DeKOL  AAGGIE.  Registered 
Yearling  BULLS  shipped  on  approval. 

D.  F.  McLENNAN . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

m-n  HOLSTEINS 


dale  Herd  of 


are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  yonng  bnlls  for  sale;  no  females. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

Registered  Ayrshire  bull.  Price  low 
for  quality.  L.  M.  HALLENBKCK,  Legal¬ 
ized  Expert  Judge,  Greeudale,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

You  will  find  them  good  producers  and  first- 
class  daily  stock.  Herd  numbering  eighty  head. 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM . Cherry  Creek,  N.Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DowirJoTo, 


Bull  Calves 
can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  W. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Jerseys  &  Berkshires  ?un KL’i™ *52 

From  16  months  down  to  a  fow  days  old— 1100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  yonng 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON.  N  V. 

Millr  Prndnrprc  for  New  York  City  market 
lUlin  riUUUltGlo  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  writs  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N  Y. 


C.  F.  HUNT’S  12th  ANNUAL  SALE 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  23  and  24,  1912 

OAA  Registered  HOLSTEIN  OAA 
£UU  FRIESIAN  CATTLE  4.UU 

RFMFMRFR  AFP  ar0  tuberculin  tested  and  tests  approved  by  our  State  Veterinary, 
nijiuijiuiujn  ALL  are  sold  under  a  strict  guarantee  to  be  as  are  represented  or  nosale. 

Catalogues  ready  Address  C.  F.  HUNT,  Oran,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Reveille,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  reports  that  the 
Pacific  Condensary  Co.  sells  high-grade  Holsteins  to 
the  ranchers  at  cost,  taking  payment  in  milk. 

The  company  needs  more  milk,  and  by  introducing 
Holsteins  expects  to  make  dairying  a  profitable  industry, 
thus  increasing  the  acreage  in  dairy  farms  as  well  as  the 
milk  output  per  average  cow. 

Just  another  instance  of  the  standing  of  Holsteins  among 
business  men. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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A  SATISFACTORY  HENHOUSE. 

You  wish  to  know  the  “outs”  of  open 
front  poultry  houses.  To  my  mind  there 
are  several.  In  the  first  place  no  hen 
will  stay  in  her  sleeping  and  laying 
room  if  she  can  help  it,  and  she  does 
not  like  too  much  company  in  her  lay¬ 
ing  apartment.  It  is  difficult  to  provide, 
in  a  house,  a  dusting  place  deep  enough 
and  large  enough  to  enable  the  hens  to 
wallow  to  their  hearts’  content.  Un¬ 
less  the  house  is  unnecessarily  wide  it 
is  too  shallow  to  avoid  draughts  and 
the  blowing  in  of  storjns,  so  the  cur¬ 
tains  have  to  be  drawn  in  rough 
weather.  Unless  the  nest  boxes  are 
lifted  from  the  floor  they  and  the  dust 
bin  take  up  too  much  valuable  room; 
the  large  floor  space  means  lumber, 
and  lumber  is  expensive.  We  built 
some  houses  that  were  inexpensive  and 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  great  improvement 
on  open  fronts.  I  enclose  a  plan,  see 
below,  which  may  give  an  idea,  though 
it  is  not  drawn  exactly  to  scale.  The 
slant  on  the  south  wall  of  the  house 
admits  the  sun  in  the  Winter  clear  to 
the  north  wall  of  the  scratching  shed, 


A  SATISFACTORY  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

and  the  floor  of  the  shed  is  the  ground, 
always  dry  and  dusty  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  leaves.  The  front  is  en¬ 
tirely  open  and  no  storm,  except  one 
directly  from  the  south,  can  beat  in  to 
any  extent,  and  there  are  no  draughts, 
as  the  building  is  boarded  to  the  ground 
and  covered  with  heavy  roofing  paper 
on  three  sides.  Opposite  the  door  is  a 
window  2 feet  square,  which  is  taken 
out  in  the  Summer.  The  opening  into 
the  shed  is  in  the  middle  of  the  line  of 
nests,  which  extend  the  length  of  the 
house,  10  feet  under  the  droppings 
board.  The  hens  are  outdoors  all  Win¬ 
ter,  lay  through  all  the  cold  snaps  and 
are  tough  and  hardy  White  Wyandottes. 

M  assachusetts.  e.  b. 


Feeding  Shotes. 

We  have  some  shotes  to  feed  for  June 
market,  and  will  have  to  buy  some  feed. 
Which  would  we  better  buy,  corn  or  tank¬ 
age?  We  shall  have  separator  milk  with 
which  we  mix  middlings  to  feed  them. 

Elida,  0.  J-  M.  s. 

If  these  pigs  are  five  or  six  months 
old  they  will  need  6.5  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein,  2.5  of  carbohydrates,  and  eight 
pounds  of  water  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Such  a  ration  may  be  made  up 
as  follows:  Skim-milk,  eight  pounds; 
corn,  three  pounds,  and  tankage,  one- 
half  pound,  the  corn  to  be  ground  and 
the  ration  fed  in  the  form  of  a  slop. 
Another  ration:  Milk,  eight  pounds; 
middlings,  three  pounds,  and  corn,  one 
pound,  both  rations  being  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  If  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  be  available,  the  middlings 
or  tankage  could  be  cut  out  and  more 
corn  fed.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
buy  some  corn  and  tankage,  the  amounts 
depending  on  the  length  of  feeding 
period  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
pigs.  If  the  above  rations  be  fed  the 
pigs  should  have  access  to  salt,  char¬ 
coal,  airslaked  lime,  bone  meal  and 
wood  ashes,  each  kept  in  a  separate  box 
or  compartment  of  a  trough,  for  best 
results.  Corn  and  other  feeds  are  high 
in  price,  and  where  one  must  buy  it  is 
difficult  to  advise  without  knowing  more 
about  the  pigs  and  the  local  cost  of  the 
feeds  in  question.  However,  I  would 
suggest  buying  corn  and  tankage  in  the 
proportions  given  in  the  first  ration: 
Six  pounds  of  corn  to  one  of  tankage, 
the  tankage  to  have  48  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Ohio. 


Near  Silage. — Tell  I.  F.,  page  373,  to 
try  cutting  his  corn  fodder  dry,  as  he 
would  silage,  a  barrel  full  as  wanted ;  put 
in  a  tight  barrel,  pour  in  a  gallon  or  two 
of  boiling  water,  cover  tightly  for  12  hours, 
then  feed,  and  he  will  find  It  a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  real  silage  for  his  one  or 
two  cows.  A  trial  Is  not  expensive. 

Keanewick,  Wash,  L.  s. 


Creamery  or  Dairy  Butter. 

I  have  a  separator  and  separate  as  soon 
as  I  get  through  milking ;  everything  is 
perfectly  clean,  cream  taken  best  care  of, 
and  I  make  fine  butter,  as  my  customers 
and  others  tell  me.  I  put  butter  in  one- 
pound  prints  and  call  it  creamery  butter. 
I  sell  surplus  to  grocer,  who  says  my 
butter  is  as  good  as  creamery  and  better, 
but  it  is  not  creamery,  but  dairy  butter. 
Am  I  right?  Is  it  creamery?  a.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

Some  markets  would  classify  your 
butter  as  “separator,”  other  markets  as 
“dairy,”  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
market  would  classify  it  as  “creamery.” 
Creamery  butter  may  not  be,  and  often 
is  not,  any  better  than  separator  or 
dairy  butter;  but  it  is  the  product  of  a 
creamery  where  a  large  amount  of  milk 
is  worked  up  together,  and  hence  a  more 
uniform  product  is  made.  In  our  Ca¬ 
nadian  markets  separator  butter  is  the 
product  of  home  dairies  \  here  a  sep¬ 
arator  is  used;  and  dairy  butter — often 
quoted  as  dairy  rolls — is  the  product  of 
home  dairies  where  no  separator  is 
used.  c.  s.  m. 


“  Liquid  Smoke  ”  for  Curing  Meat. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  preparation 
known  as  liquid  smoke?  It  is  supposed  to 
be  painted  on  ham  or  bacon  to  take  the 
place  of  smoking  meat. 

SEVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  for  information  and  were  told  : 

"The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  governing  meat  inspection  do 
not  permit  the  use  of  liquid  smoke  in  the 
preparation  of  edible  meat  food  products  at 
establishments  having  Federal  inspection. 
Thresh  and  Fortner,  in  their  work  on 
'Preservatives  in  Food  and  Food  Examina¬ 
tion,’  under  ‘Pyroligneous  Acid,’  which  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  liquid  smoke,  make 
the  following  statements  : 

“This  is  the  crude  acid  obtained  by  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  wood  and  contain¬ 
ing  large  traces  of  creosote  and  other  tarry 
matters  capable  of  imparting  to  fish  and 
flesh  the  odor  and  taste  of  smoked  pro¬ 
ducts.  *  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  anesthetic  principle  in  both  cases  is 
creosote,  an  acknowledged  poison.  How 
far  the  use  of  such  a  powerful  drug  is  per¬ 
missible  in  the  preserving  of  foodstuffs  may 
be  a  debatable  question,  but,  according  to 
Brunton,  creosote  destroys  low  vegetable 
organisms  and  prevents  the  fermentation 
which  they  cause.  When  administered  to 
small  animals  it  causes  great  dyspnoea, 
weakening  of  the  heart’s  action,  paralysis 
and  often  sudden  death.  It  destroys  the 
epithelium,  and  large  doses  cause  nausea, 
vomiting  and  colicky  pains.’’ 


Horse  with  Corns. — Tell  E.  B.,  of 
Penn.,  page  376,  to  pull  offfront  shoes  and 
work  mare  on  the  farm  three  to  four 
months,  and  he  will  miss  the  corns.  This 
seldom  fails.  I  would  advise  the  bar-shoe 
treatment  if  she  is  to  have  much  road 
work.  e.  H.  c. 
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HRIFTY 

STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE. USE 


Kreso 
Dip  NS1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
MORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  H06  WALLOWJF  YOU  j 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  8cC0j 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
\  Y\  INDUSTRY. 

;  DETROIT, MICH// 

\  \  U.S.A. 
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— One  Man  Milks 

Three  Cows  At  One  Time - 

Save  your  time  and  the  cows’  feeding  time  at  eaiTy 
morning  and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  You  can  cut 
down  the  milking  time  from  Yz  to  Yz  by  using 

THE  HINMAN  MILKER 

One  man  or  boy  can  tend  three  pails  at  one  time.  Each 
pail  gets  its  milking  power  from  separate  pumps ;  chang¬ 
ing  one  pail  does  not  stop  the  milking  of  that  machine 
or  any  of  the  others. 


Easy  to  Operate — A  Boy  Can  Milk  20  Cows 


Yon  cannot  afford  to  do  hand  milking.  Here  is  an 
experience  that  makes  dairying  a  pleasure. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  Feb.  28,  1912 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs : — 

I  keep  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  have  used  a  Hinman  Milking  Machine  for  the  last  3 
years,  with  good  success.  I  use  a  Gasoline  Engine  for  power  to  run  it. 

I  have  a  boy  9  years  old  that  has  done  the  milking  when  I  have  been  gone.  My 
cows  freshen  in  the  fall  and  it  is  fine  for  heifers  as  it  prevents  sore  teats  or  cures  them  if 
they  are  sore.  You  can  use  what  you  wish  of  this  as  a  testimonial. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  MARLETTE.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


The  Hinman  Milker  is  past  the  experimental  stage.  It  has  been  in  practical  ser¬ 
vice  in  many  dairies  for  3  years.  Hundreds  are  in  daily  nse.  One  agent,  Mr. 
Elba  D.  Dye,  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  126  machines  in  Otsego  Co.  alone. 


Write  us  today  for  printed  matter  that  explains 
the  Hinman  Broken  Vacuum  principle  nvhich 
produces  effect  exactly  like  hand  milking. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  Limited  Territory  Still  Open 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

DEPT.  12  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
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au 


Fifty 
Y  ears 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  today  tor 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co..  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3  Package* 

will  cure  any  case  or^ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


lore  Alter 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  (Jroam  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
Itwill  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BROWNWALL  ENGINE  8  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansing.  Mich. 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Hone  or  lione  Spavin. 
So  blister,  no  hair  cone.  Horse  can  ba 
used.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Hook  %  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  tom  ligaments,  enlarged  glands. 
Veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
11.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St„ Springfield, Mat*, 


r  Dl  IMD^C  IMPROVED 
UHUmtJ  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  .T.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.’’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 


Don’t  letYour  Horse  Suffer 

■  Cure  him  ol all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  g 
windpuffs.  thoroughpin,  swelling  ol  throat  and  glands 
■with  the  never- failing 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  all  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  l>ottle  today  for  $1.  save  veterinary  J 
bills.  All  good,  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Boi  W  Whitehall 
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KENDALL’S 

SPAVIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
|  other  lamc- 
ness.  SB 
years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  l  e 

[results.  $1  ahottIe,<>  for  At 

all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
Book,  -Treatise  on  the  Horse. 
Dr.  U.  J.  Kendall  Co. , Eoonburg,  Falla, VL 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths,^ 
ringbone, 


EAIEHIS 


•  that  Pay.  $427,630  made  by  cli 
cuts.  2  Books — "What  &  How 
to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes 
in  Patents"  &  112-p.  Guide  Free  I  Froo  report  as  to  pat 
entability.  E.  E.  VroOman,  Pat.  Atty,  333  FKt.  Wash,  1).  C. 


Don’t  Pay  for  This  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  Until  Y ou  See  and  Examine  it 

Most  dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn’t,  ask  him  to  get  one  for  you,  and  when  it  comes 
have  it  set  up  and  try  it.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  what  you  want,  buy  it  and  try  it  on 
your  sheep  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  must  do  th<-  work  O.  K.  or  no  sale. 

This  STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE  No.  9 

is  just  the  easiest  of  all  shearing  machines  to  turn. 

A  boy  can  run  it  all  day  without  tiring.  It  is  ball 
bearing  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
bead,  shears  quick  and  evenly  all  over. 

The  price  including  four  sets  of  knives  is  only  111  i22 
It  is  really  a  wonderful  machine  and  you  *  * 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  work  ft  does. 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  if  you  prefer  send  *2 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  forbalance  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  and  if  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  all  you  paid  out. 

Send  for  copy  of  new  1912  catalague  and  Expert  In¬ 
structions  on  shearing  sheep. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

143  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


a  rt. J ■£  KUKAL  NEW'VUixivivK 
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SORGHUM  FODDER  FOR  STOCK. 

I  notice  on  page  343  the  inquiry  of 
\V.  E.  W.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  about 
sorghum  cane  for  fodder.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  raising,  feeding  and 
marketing  it,  I  venture  to  advise  W.  E. 
W.  In  the  first  place  you  want  an  early 
variety;  second,  a  variety  that  does  not 
easily  blow  over ;  third,  a  variety  with  a 
great  leaf  system.  I  use  Early  Orange 
and  have  never  seen  a  better  variety 
for  fodder.  It  is  also  a  favorite  here 
for  sorghum  syrup  at  the  factory,  which 
makes  up  about  2,500  acres  every  Fall. 
This  Early  Orange  will  ripen  seed  in 
about  90  days  from  planting.  I  would 
advise  W.  E.  W.  to  plant  any  variety 
so  as  to  ripen  seed  at  first  frost,  be¬ 
cause  you  must  cut  it  the  next  day 
after.  This  is  very  important  for  best 
results.  Second,  cut  when  seed  turns 
hard,  but  always  cut  the  next  day  after 
frost  if  it  gets  caught.  I  always  guess 
it  will  frost  October  15,  and  plant  ac¬ 
cordingly  July  15.  Be  sure  to  plant 
thick  enough  to  grow  small  stalks 
(about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  or  a 
trifle  larger.)  Do  not  put  less  than  200 
pounds  seed  per  acre.  I  will  repeat 
this — 200  pounds  seed  per  acre.  Ar¬ 
range  your  grain  drill  to  put  it  in  rows 
24  inches  wide.  Open  the  feed  clear 
out.  Go  over  the  rows  twice  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Get  200  pounds  seed  on  one 
acre.  Now  you  need  never  cultivate 
this  crop,  and  your  ground  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  weeds  when  you 
harvest  it.  These  rows  24  inches  wide 
you  can  cut  with  corn  binder  and  put 
in  shocks  of  20  bundles  as  soon  as  cut. 
Tie  the  shocks  at  the  top  at  once,  no 
matter  how  green  it  is,  or  how  wet  with 
dew.  The  shocks  will  drain  out  and  not 
mold.  I  would  not  put  over  20  bundles 
in  each  shock.  If  you  have  no  corn 
binder,  hire  one.  Get  a  corn  binder  if 
it  is  possible.  If  not  possible  to  harvest 
with  a  corn  binder,  put  the  seed  in  with 
grain  drill,  all  feeds  open,  making  a 
row  every  eight  inches.  Put  on  200 
pounds  of  clean  seed  (or  a  little  more), 
but  never  cover  over  one  inch. 

Be  sure  to  put  this  cane  fodder  on 
the  poorest  sandy  or  clay  land  you 
have.  Never  put  any  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer  on  land  to  grow  sorghum,  for 
syrup  or  for  fodder.  Do  not  plant  cane 
fodder  on  ground  full  of  nitrogen.  It 
causes  the  fodder  to  be  weak  stalks, 
and  it  falls  down  of  its  own  weight; 
besides  its  thin,  watery,  sour  sap  is  not 
relished  by  any  animals.  Plant  on  the 
thinnest  land  you  have,  so  as  just  to 
escape  frost.  This  is  very  important, 
as  it  cures  in  cool  weather,  and  retains 
the  green  color  of  the  fodder  just  as  it 
went  into  the  shock.  Planted  as  above 
directed  ought  to  produce  15  to  30  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  per  acre.  Never  store  this 
fodder  by  laying  the  bundles  horizontal¬ 
ly,  as  it  will  surely  heat.  Stand  the 
bundles  on  end,  and  if  necessary  on  top 
of  each  other.  Do  not  make  large  bun¬ 
dles,  as  you  probably  cannot  lift  them, 
and  they  might  heat  if  bound  tight  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  shock  as  soon  as  cut 
and  be  sure  to  tie  each  shock  before  you 
leave  it.  This  fodder  is  greatly  relished 
by  all  animals,  and  is  especially  valuable 
to  fatten  an  animal  out  of  condition  or 
wormy.  It  is  fine  for  stock  cattle,  but 
too  rich  in  sugar  for  a  milch  cow,  which 
will  get  fat  but  lessen  in  milk  flow. 
Do  not  feed  more  than  will  be  eaten 
up  clean  each  feed.  Feed  with  seed  on, 
or  cut  it  off  if  you  are  afraid  it  is  too 
much  grain.  This  fodder  and  seed  will 
fatten  hogs  rapidly. 

If  harvested  and  fed  as  directed  there 
is  absolutely  no  waste.  This  will  make 
from  12  to  20  tons  green  per  acre,  or 
five  to  eight  tons  when  cured  in  the 
shock.  The  writer  has  sold  as  high  as 
nine  tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  fodder, 
and  after  feeding,  and  selling  hundreds 
of  tons  to  the  local  horse  and  mule  mar¬ 
ket,  which  feeds  and  handles  from  500 
to  3,000  head  every  Winter,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  any  ill  re¬ 
sults  of  feeding  corn  fodder.  Of  course 
do  not  feed  if  moldy.  There  is  no  for¬ 
age  plant  grown  in  this  country  that 
will  make  the  tons  per  acre  of  first- 
class  feed,  and  so  sure  a  crop,  wet  or 
dry,  and  so  easily  handled,  with  no  waste 
m  feeding,  as  cane  fodder  in  bundles. 

■  t  is  the  only  way  to  handle  cane  fod¬ 
der.  ^  Sown  broadcast,  it  is  the  lazy 
man’s  way  to  try  to  produce  “something 
for  nothing,”  and  at  last  he  has  “noth¬ 
ing”  but  bleached  and  moldy  manure. 
This  is  the  experience  of  the!  writer  for 
six  years.  geo.  purdy. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Kan. 


RAISING  PIGS  WITHOUT  MILK. 

My  experience  last  year  in  raising  a 
pair  of  pigs  without  milk  may  be  of  help 
to  W.  O.,  as  noted  in  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Two  small  pigs,  grade  Chester  White, 
came  March  11;  they  were  born  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  and  had  all  the  milk  they  wanted 
at  farm  they  came  from.  Not  having 
any  milk  to  use  for  that  purpose,  I 
fed  a  slop  of  mixed  feed  (bran  and 
middlings)  three  times  a  day,  made  up 
with  hot  water  so  as  to  be  warm,  and 
thin — they  grew  rapidly  and  food  of 
same  kind  was  increased  as  they  were 
able  to  consume  more.  No  cornmeal 
was  fed  at  any  time.  They  had  the 
waste  from  the  house  and  garden  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall,  all  the  apples 
they  could  eat  were  picked  up  from 
ground  under  trees  daily.  Weeds,  leaves 
and  anything  to  make  compost  heap  was 
placed  in  pen.  In  November  they 
weighed  nearly  250  pounds  each,  and 
the  cost  of  mixed  feed  that  had  been 
fed,  to  December,  was  $14.45.  As  they 

were  sows  and  were  to  be  kept  for 
breeding  they  were  mated  in  that 
month,  November — but  if  designed  for 
meat,  were  in  just  the  shape,  being  long 
and  rangy’,  to  feed  corn  for  fattening. 
Intending  to  breed  them,  this  grain  was 
omitted  from  the  start  in  the  Spring, 
although  in  the  Fall  they  had  the  sur¬ 
plus  sweet  corn  ears  from  the  garden, 
and  some  field  corn,  cut  stalks  and  ears 
and  thrown  in  the  pen.  When  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  without  interfering  with 
other  work,  sods  from  the  edge  of  gar¬ 
den,  leaves  from  the  roadway,  weeds 
from  garden  and  barnyard  were  piled 
in  the  pen.  At  present  time  I  have  a 
compost  heap  20  feet  long,  four  feet 
deep,  10  feet  wide,  all  ready  for  the 


garden,  that  these  two  sows  have 
worked  over,  so  that  the  value  of  this 
is  more  than  the  grain  consumed.  I 
have  raised  calves  also  without  milk, 
and  with  good  success,  using  calf  meal 
and  mixed  feed.  At  all  times,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  warm  the  weather,  the  slop 
for  the  pigs  has  always  been  warm, 
never  was  it  fed  cold.  A  little  fine  char¬ 
coal  is  mixed  with  slop  each  day  and 
salt  also  used  at  same  time. 

Massachusetts.  Horace  b.  paricer. 


SOWS  THAT  EAT  TIGS. 

I  do  not  know  what  causes  sows  to  eat 
their  pigs ;  I  have  one  that  is  a  fine  type 
of  the  breed  she  represents,  and  is  regis¬ 
tered,  that  eats  part  of  her  family  every 
time  she  has  a  litter  of  pigs.  As  she  is 
a  prolific  breeder,  having  12  to  16  pigs  in 
a  litter,  I  stand  it,  for  she  generally  raises 
10  pigs.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  such  a 
sow  is  to  have  a  few  pounds  of  fat  salt 
pork  sliced  up  and  feed  her  all  she  will 
eat  of  it  as  soon  as  she  has  her  pigs.  The 
pig-eating  sow  that  I  have  is  the  mother 
of  my  herd  of  sows,  and  is  the  only  one 
that  I  ever  had  that  would  eat  her  young. 
Sometimes  I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  that 
the  sow  that  eats  her  pigs  does  not  get  salt 
enough,  for  salt  pork  stops  her  actions. 

Massachusetts.  r.ouis  a.  holt. 

I  have  been  raising  hogs  for  27  years, 
and  I  never  had  a  sow  that  would  eat  her 
own  pigs,  not  even  after  they  were  dead, 
so  I  can  only  tell  how  I  feed  my  own 
sows.  Corn  is  a  poor  food  for  a  brood 
sow ;  if  fed  in  any  amount  trouble  is  sure 
to  follow.  I  use  100  pounds  of  middlings 
(have  used  mostly  rye  this  Winter),  50  of 
fine  bran,  and  25  of  *cornmeal,  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  I  give  about  two  quarts  of  this 
in  about  10  quarts  of  separator  milk 
warmed  with  hot  water.  Some  sows  re¬ 
quire  more  than  others,  so  no  fixed  rate 
can  be  laid  down,  but  I  feed  them  enough 
so  they  are  content.  I  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  not  nearly  fat  enough  to  kill ; 
always  handle  them  and  keep  them  gentle. 
They  always  have  a  free  run  out  of  doors 
when  the  weather  is  suitable;  a  good  dry 
bed  to  sleep  in.  Green  feed  is  all  right  in 
its  way,  but  do  not  try  to  make  a  sow 
live  on  it.  Meat  scraps  are  a  good  feed 
for  a  hen.  but  not  for  a  brood  sow.  In 
short,  handle  her  as  you  would  a  good  cow 
to  get  a  good  mess  of  milk,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  would  have  any  trouble  with  her 
eating  her  pigs.  c.  e.  barnes. 

New  York. 


MANY  A  GOOD  FARM 
HORSE  IS  RUINED 


By  standing  in  a  wet, sticky 
coat  of  hair.  Experience 
proves  that  the  coughs, 
colds  and  other  troubles 
that  affect  horses  in  the 
spring,  can  be  avoided 
by  clipping  off  the  winter 
coat  before  the  spring  work 
begins.  Clipping  improves 
the  appearance  of  horses, 
they  bring  more  if  offered 
for  sale,  they  do  better 
work  too,  because  they  dry 
out  quick,  rest  well  and  get 
more  good  from  their  feed. 
The  easiest,  quickest  way 
to  clip  is  with  a 

STEWART 

BallBearlngMaehlne 

It  clips  horses.mules  and 
cows  without  any 
change  whatever. 


About  the  udders  and 
flanks  of  all  cows  Bhould 
be  clipped  every  three  or 
four  weeks  so  the  parts 
can  be  kept  clean  when 
milking. 

Complete  1752 

Get  one  from  your  dealer 
or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship 
C.O.JD.  for  balance. 

Wrltt  for  compUtt  catalogue 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  CHICM0 
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Feed  3-D  Gr 

Better  Stock 
More  MilkHi 

I  half  m< 
1  ten.  Go 
eal.  MJx  w 
e  cost  an< 
Send  nan 

Four  time* 
an  ranoh  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat 
aa  corn.  One 
>re  than  glu¬ 
ed  as  beat  lln- 
1th  home  feed, 

1  Increase  re- 
le  for  mailing 
tatlons. 
heater,  Ohio. 
Com,  Hay,  etc. 

- - — - -  lioi.  unrjrj  v^uu 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,Box  844  Blanc 

Oil  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Alfalfa  Meat, 

QUAUTY0  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Feed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Got  onr  free  booklet,  “Science  of  Feeding.” 

IT.  W.  BKODE  &  CO . Meniphis,vTenn. 


s300  TO  *1000  A  YEAR; 
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This  is  not 

mere  claim.  It  is 
the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  owners  of 
Sharpies  Mechanical  Milkers. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word,  nor  their  word,  for  this. 

We  stand  ready  to  prove  it  on  your 
own  cows  or  no  sale.  Mr.  Henry 
Fielden,  Supt.  Branford  Farms,  Groton, 

Conn.,  where  some  of  the  highest  priced 
Guernsey  cows  in  the  world  are  milked  with 
a  Sharpies  Milker,  writes: 

‘‘Two  men  with  the  Sharpies  Milker  milk  86  cows  in  from  fifty -seven 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  cows  take  to  the  machine  readily 
and  seem  much  more  contented  than  when  being  milked  by  hand.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  investments  we  have  ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

THE  SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 

has  the  “Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze,” 

which  pushes  the  blood  back  with  each  pulsa¬ 
tion,  overcoming  the  stumbling  block  of  all  former  mechanical 
milkers.  It  leaves  the  teats  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  the 
same  as  after  hand  milking.  The  cow  is  treated  so  gently  she 
enjoys  it,  and  fears  no  injury,  no  abuse.  She  stands  perfectly 
contented  giving  down  her  milk  more  readily  and  more  freely  than 
when  milked  by  hand.  The  yield  is  increased — your  dairy  profits 
grow.  Read  this  letter  from  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul,  Chester,  Pa. 

“The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  seems  to  be  entirely  comfortable  to  the  cows;  in  fact 
our  cows  are  in  much  better  condition  now  than  they  were  when  the  milker  was  started,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  has  increased  about  ten  per  cent.  Altogether,  I  consider  it  about  the 
most  satisfactory  investment  about  my  dairy." 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon — Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  will  put  a  Sharpies 

Milker  in  your  dairy  and  guarantee  it  to  give 
you  perfect  satisfaction  or  no  sale.  We  prove  it  does  the  work 
to  your  satisfaction.  We  give  you  ample  time  for  trial.  Send 
the  coupon  now  for  catalog.  Guaranteed  by  a  company  that  has  been  making 
high-class  dairy  machinery  for  31  years. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA  C1^Cug°’^':  So2.  Francisc°.  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  f  / 

*  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  ^  <<? 


The  Sharpl  es 

Mechanical  Milker 
has  few  parts,  is  eas¬ 
ily  cleaned,  and  pro¬ 
duces  milk  of  the 
lowest  bacterial  content.  It 
milks  the  cow  cleaner^ 
than  the  average 
hand  milker. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


April  18, 


COST  OF  RAISING  COLTS  AND  DAIRY 
STOCK. 

B  rents  A’s  farm,  devoted  chiefly  to 
dairying,  and  by  lease  “covenants”  to  pay 
A  "one-half  of  all  crops  and  products  of 
said  farm.”  A  furnished  11  cows  and  B 
nine,  the  increase  of  said  cattle  to  be 
owned  by  A  and  B  “each  one-half  thereof 
and  the  profits  of  said  cattle  and  the  in¬ 
come  therefrom  during  the  said  term  to  be 
divided  equally.”  B  is  “to  furnish  the  nec¬ 
essary  teams,  wagons  and  farming  tools, 
and  the  said  teams  kept  upon  the  farm 
under  this  agreement  are  to  be  fed  out  of 
the  undivided  hay  and  grain.”  B  has  ten¬ 
anted  farm  on  this  lease  for  three  years, 
March  1,  1912,  and  during  this  time  has, 
without  A’s  knowledge  or  permission  by  the 
lease,  kept  brood  mares  and  raised  five 
colts,  on  pasture,  undivided  hay  and  grain 
as  necessary  teams,  instead  of  using  that 
farm  produce  to  increasing  dairy  herd ;  in 
fact  A  has  fewer  cows  now  than  when  B 
took  farm.  These  conditions  A  found  when, 
after  2ya  years’  absence  West,  he  returned 
last  Fall  to  erect  an  additional  barn.  A 
employs  B  to  do  all  the  hauling  on  the 
barn  job  he  could,  for  which  he  charges 
A  40  cents  per  hour,  although  A  furnishes 
one-half  team's  feed,  which  price  thus  set 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  outside  teams 
employed.  During  late  Fall  months  A  was 
at  farm  the  two  brood  mares  were  not  in 
harness,  although  B’s  leisure  man  could  have 
profitably  used  a  team  at  farm  work  or  on 
barn  hauling.  Also  an  emergency  arose 
in  the  farm  work  naturally  calling  one  of 
the  mares  to  harness,  but  neither  came ; 
which  facts  show  the  mares’  chief  duty  to 
be  raising  colts  and  to  count  even  one  of 
them  with  the  necessary  teams  amply  credits 
them  for  what  farm  work  they  both  did. 

A  and  B  have  agreed  to  settle  this  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  young 
dairy  stock  that  could  have  been  raised  on 
the  feed  consumed  in  producing  the  colts ; 
and  to  get  at  the  matter  impartially  agreed 
to  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions : 

1.  How  does  the  cost  of  raising  colts 
(aside  from  service  fees)  compare  with  the 
cost  of  raising  young  dairy  stock  of  cor¬ 
responding  ages,  where  not  much  work  is 
got  from  the  mares ;  the  colts  and  mares 
well  kept,  pastured  but  otherwise  stall- 
fed  on  hay  and  grain? 

2.  What,  in  Western  New  York,  is  the 

value  of — or  what  should  one  expect  to 
have  to  pay  on  March  1,  1912,  for  a  com¬ 
ing  yearling,  for  a  coming  two-year-old 
and  for  a  coming-three-year  old,  heifers 
and  voung  cows  of  well-kept  dairy  stock 
raised  from  good  fair  grade  cows  bred  to 
a  good  registered  bull?  header. 

As  to  the  cost  of  raising  a  colt,  I 
can  hardly  see  how  a  colt  can  be  raised 
profitably  by  an  otherwise  idle  mare,  in 
the  dairy  section  of  New  York  State. 
Not  one  colt  in  10  will  be  worth  the 
market  price  of  the  food  that  the  mare 
and  colt  have  eaten  up  to  the  time  the 
colt  is  a  year  old.  The  profit  in  raising 
colts  on  dairy  farms,  consists  in  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  the  colt  come  in  the  Fall 
after  the  most  of  the  work  of  the  dairy 
farm  is  done,  and  thus  give  the  mare 
the  job  of  raising  a  colt  when  she  would 
otherwise  be  idle,  and  eating  up  a  good 
share  of  the  profits  of  her  Summer’s 
work.  It  is  worth  about  $75  to  keep 
a  mare  for  a  year.  So,  if  two  mares 
are  kept  to  do  the  work  of  one  horse, 
we  have  $37.50  to  charge  up  to  the  colt 
to  start  with.  If  the  colt  comes  in  the 
Spring,  we  will  charge  him  nothing  for 
feed  until  say  November,  when  he  must 
be  fed  hay  and  grain  for  about  200 
days,  and  he  will  eat  a  ton  of  hay  and 
25  bushels  of  oats,  or  other  grain  to 
that  amount.  This  will  make  the  colt 
cost  at  least  $70  at  a  year  old.  After 
this  he  can  be  kept  for  about  $50  a 
year  until  he  is  three  years  old.  About 
the  only  gain  that  I  can  see  in  raising 
our  own  horses  is  the  fact  that  we  can 
raise  the  class  of  horse  that  we  want 
to  use,  and  the  horse  we  raise  will  be 
acclimated.  When  we  buy  a  green 
western  horse,  we  should  not  ask  too 
much  of  him  the  first  year.  I  would 
as  soon  have  a  native  three-year-old  as 
a  western  four-year-old,  everything  else 
being  equal.  .  .  . 

Neither  is  there  much  profit  in  raising 
dairy  heifers.  A  two-year-old  will  cost 
about  $50  to  raise,  and  that  is  about 
what  she  will  bring  on  an  average.  But, 
like  the  horses,  I  would  rather  take  the 
chances  with  the  heifers  of  my  own 
raising  than  to  go  out  and  pick  them 
up  as  I  could  find  them.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  in  raising  young  cattle  is  that 
if  only  milkers  were  kept,  too  much 
help  would  be  required  at  milking  time, 
and  they  could  not  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  and  B  can 
best  settle  this  question  between  them¬ 
selves.  But  if  I  were  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  I  would  advise  A  not  to 
be  too  hard  on  B  in  adjusting  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Taking  farms  at  halves  is  not  one 
of  the  get-rich-quick  games  at  the  best, 
and  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  follow  it  receive  ordinary  hired- 
man  wages  for  the  year.  In  my  county 
about  27  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  rent¬ 
ed,  which  is  a  greater  percentage  than  it 
should  be.  J.  grant  morse. 

If  the  calf  or  heifer  is  fed  as  it  should 
be,  there  will  be  very  little  difference 
between  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  up 
to  two  years  old,  and  a  colt  properly 
fed  at  the  same  age;  from  that  time 


on  the  heifer  should  at  least  pay  her 
way.  Unless  the  colt  is  of  the  draft 
breeds — when  he  may  do  more  work — 
he  will  be  an  increasing  bill  of  expense. 

If  the  mares  do  nothing  but  raise 
colts,  their  keep  should  be  paid  for.  If 
the}'-  run  in  pasture  during  the  Summer 
about  $75  a  year  I  should  consider  a 
fair  sum  for  their  maintenance.  This 
year,  with  hay  at  $20  a  ton,  it  would 
be  worth  from  $10  to  $15  more.  A 
well-raised  yearling,  from  good  cows 
and  a  registered  bull,  should  be  well 
worth  on  March  1,  1912,  $30;  a  two- 
year-old,  $60,  and  one  three  years  old 
$75.  The  two-year-old  will  eat  more 
forage  than  the  yearling,  but  the  latter 
must  have  more  milk  and  much  more 
labor  expended  on  it. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

The  cost  of  raising  colts  is  slightly 
more  than  the  cost  of  raising  young 
cattle  figured  on  a  basis  of  pounds  live 
weight.  I  have  no  data  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  here  which  would  give  us  any 
clue  to  the  cost  of  raising  colts.  There 
is  so  much  guesswork  concerning  the 
cost  of  farm  crops  and  live  stock  that 
one  does  not  like  to  give  estimates.  The 
second  question  is  pretty  nearly  as  hard. 
Yearling  heifers  are  worth  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $50,  two-year-olds  from 
$30  to  $60,  and  three-year-olds  from  $40 
to  $70.  One  would  have  to  see  the  stock 
and  know  something  about  prices  in 
that  locality  before  passing  judgment. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cook. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  reference  to 
Connecticut  trouble  with  dogs  among  sheep. 
I  have  owned  a  small  herd  of  about  500 
head  at  a  time,  and  learned  my  business 
in  the  saddle,  often  in  rain  and  cold,  and 
will  say  positively  that  a  few  good  sturdy 
goats  in  a  flock  of  sheep  (wether  goats  will 
do)  will  keep  the  ordinary  stray  dog  away. 
The  sheep  might  be  a  quarter  mile  away, 
but  when  they  see  the  dog  they  will  go  full 
tilt  and  get  behind  the  goats.  Only  draw¬ 
back  is  that  they  keep  the  sheep  in  the 
brush,  as  goats  do  not  like  grass  and  the 
sheep  stay  with  them.  H.  B.  G. 

James  Island,  S.  C. 

It.  N.-lr. — We  have  had  several  reports 
from  parties  who  claimed  that  dogs  broke 
in  and  killed  the  goats  as  well  as  the  sheep. 


SDL  IXLMjR1 
RAKE" 


This  Machine  Makes  Hay 

WORTH  MORE 

To  Feed— To  Sell 

Ut  hay  lie  in  the  swath  and  the  siln  scotches 
It  robbing  it  of  its  color  and 'much  of  its  nourish* 
ment  In  the  ordinary  close-packed  windrow,  the 
air  is  shut  out  But  throw  it  up  in  a  loose  fluffy 
windrow  with  the 

(Steel  Frame] 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

And  the  hey  ii  evenly  dried  by  the  warm  air.  All  the  deft 
•Juices  and  natural  color  are  preserved.  If  you  till  hay.  get'  the 
( higher  price  that  hay  of  good  uniform  color  alwayi  command*. 
If  you  feed  your  hay.  get  the  benefit  of  the  iocrcaaod  ttxfr 
4ng  value  to  your  stock. 

Handles  the  Hay  Gently 
/  tfhe  rake  bar*  have  a  *low,  ateady  motion.  The  apriaa 
/Angers  lift  the  hay  aofUy,  The  tender  foliage  part*,  high 
in  feeding  value,  are  not  ahattered  off  and  wasted. 

Cures  the  Hay  Quickly 

Hay  cure*  slowly  in  the  *wath  thatch.  Tedded  hay.  falls 
bade  on  the  damp  ground.  The  Dain  Side  Rake 
JfO*e  open  windrow*  and  expo *e*  the  damp  « tubble  »o  that 
II  drie*  out  and  warm*  up.  Thi«  reflected  heat  help*  cur® 

Che  hay  more  quickly.  In  "catchy"  weather,  quick  during 
lad  greatest  importance. 

Special  Feature* 

Jeeth  may  be  raised  or  low  ered- 
Teeth  turn  with  gentle  motion. 

Harmless  to  tender  product*. 

Rakes  dean,  leaves  trath  and  dirt 
All  jar*  absorbed  by  cushion  springa 
Ea*y  regulation  of  bevel  gear*. 

Easily  adjusted  to  handle  light  or  heavy  hsp_ 

AD  Dain  Hay  Tool*  Are  Money  Makers 

They’re  made  by  hay  tool  specialists,  J9  year*  of 
experience  back  of  every  machine.  They're  the  mo*t  simple, 
the  most  time  and  work  saving,  the  mo*t  durable  and 
dependable.  Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Dain  line  of  mowers,  rakes,  stackers,  loader*,  presses,  etc 
Write  us  for  new  booklet  of  the  tools  in  which  you  are 
Interested.  We'U  also  send  you  free  "Better  Farm  Imple* 
i  u entt  and  Haw  to  Use  Them , "  the  most  practical  and 
valuable  book  ever  published  tot  farmers. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  package  No.  T  33 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

JtkaJL^jrtrt  Dtfitn  CbM  Bel)* 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

Air-tight  doors— highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  bidder— best  con¬ 
struction-genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer— perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
-  and  price  list.  Yon  can  bny  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO..  Auburn,  Maine 


A  Valuable  Book 
on  Silage 

and  the  Building  of 

Silos 

(Yours  for  the  Asking) 


We’ll  gladly  send 
this  book  of  nearly  90 
pages  of  practical 
information  to  any 
farmer  who  has  stock 
to  feed. 


It  tells  clearly  and  thoroughly  how  to  make  good 
silage  and  how  to  feed  it;  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
growing  cattle  and  upon  the  milk  flow;  how  much 
cheaper  it  is  than  dry  fodder*  The  book  tells  also 
how  to  build  a  concrete  silo,  how  large  to  make  it, 
where  to  locate  it,  how  to  fill  it,  how  much  it  will 
cost,  with  detail  plans  and  directions  for  doing  every 
part  of  the  work,  with  or  without  a  contractor. 

If  properly  built  of  clean  sand  and  gravel  and  UNIVERSAL 
Portland  Cement,  the  silo  will  last  forever,  be  fireproof,  rat 
proof,  leak  proof*  and  cost  practically  nothing  for  upkeep. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  this  interesting  booklet, 

**  Concrete  Silos." 

Sent  you  without  charge. 


COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL  PcementD 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Annual  Output  48,000,000  Sacks 


The  Old  Silo  Troubles  Banished— no  more  hoop¬ 
ing,  painting  or  repairing. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  made  of  Patented  Hollow  Blocks  of  Vitri¬ 
fied  Clay.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof.  The  first 
cost  is  the  last.  No  more  expensive  to  erect  than  a  good  stave 
silo  and  beyond  comparison  in  efficiency  and  durability. 

Being  moisture-proof.  The  Imperishable  keeps  your  silage  clean  and  sweet 
up  to  the  wall.  Simple  to  construct.  Every  owner  recommends  The 
Imperishable.  Its  use  is  an  economy.  Send  at  once  lor  free  catalog. 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


S  I  Ij 

WEEDSPORT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEEDSPORT  HANDY  SILOS 
TWO  STYLES 

Hemlock.  Spruce.  Norway  Pine.  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

Our  Improved  Silo  with  continuous  open 
ing  door  front.  Has  air  and  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  close.  Diagram 
with  each  silo'  gives  full  instructions 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  used. 
Prices  low  —  iiuality  high— construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  Licensed  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  62r;32. 

Write  for  Catalog— Box  83. 

The  Abram  Walrath  Co. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo?  Why 

accept  a  substitute  which  only  hold,  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  ?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO* 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


\TRITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
'  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole- 
tle  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit, 
ou  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

SUN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  A ve.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


wROSSSILO 


The  value  of  ensilage,  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
a  Bile.  The  R088  SILO  la  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

■nd  has  feature,  that  are  important 
.nd  found  on  the  Rosa  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  . 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explain*  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.W. Boss  Co.(Est.l850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dillas  for  state  institutions.  Tho 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla.N.Y. 


Keeps  Water  Pure  Jgl 


inyii  *  •  •  i  .  « 


Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallom 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt 
©f  $1 .25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  540  s.  Dearborn  St.,  Cbicago 


1912. 
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<a?HE)  RURAIk  NEW-YORKER 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — $6.00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons — $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CppC  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  setting:. 
tUUO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 


MIKTOEC 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Big  Barred  Rocks 

that  will  hatch — $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Rock  Cockerols 
and  Pullets  for  sale.  A  Sensible  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping,  free.  Lambert’s  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

DHDDCn  DflP gO- Large,  vigorous,  well- 
DAunCll  II U UIVO  barred  Layers.  $1  per 
15;  $5  per  100.  J.  R.  ELLIS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS-?®®5® 

range,  $1.00  tier  15:  $4.50  per  100.  CHAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks,  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

WHITE  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  O. 

TV  nil  Ei  IvULKd  1.  c.  Swine.  Write  me  your 
wants.  Leedsville  Poultry  Yards,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


Hone’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  inToTo! 


i  wrae 

>r 

and  superior  layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Hatching 
eggs  from  tested  layers  and  Schenectady  and  Al¬ 
bany  winners.  A  satisfactory  hatch  guaranteed. 
D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


B 


ARRED  ROCKS  &  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-Farm  raised 
w  and  very  vigorous.  Eggs—  $1  &  $1.50  per  setting. 
Folder  free.  Geo.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


B 


ARREO  ROCKS,  Runner  Ducks,  Layers  &  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Eggs,  $2  a  setting.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Parks  strain,  $4.00  hundred. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Youngs  strain,  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred;  00  per  cont  fertility  on  both  breeds,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Leghorn  Chicks  in  May,  $9.00 
hundred.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS.  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Barred  Rocks  kept  exclusively; 

splendid  utility  chickens;  laying  strain;  mark¬ 
ings  good;  no  bronze:  on  free  range.  Breeding 
stock  from  hen-hatched  free  range  chickens.  Pro¬ 
duce  healthy,  vigorous  chicks:  90$  fertility  guaran¬ 
teed:  $4.50  hundred,  $8.00  two  hundred,  75c.  setting. 
EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

SC.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Cochin  Bantams— Eggs,  $2 

i  per  15.  Also  fancy  Pheasants.  Stock  of  the 
highest  quality.  H.  K.  FILOR,  West  Haverstraw.N.  Y. 

Whitp  Hrmno-tniK-15663’  chicks— catalogue. 
VVIlllC  Uipill&lUllb  ABELL,  Esperance,  N.Y. 

OWNS’  CELEBRATED  STRAIN  OF  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS-EGGS,  $3.00  A  SETTING. 
J.  A.  DICK . Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.Y, 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  wfnnYrs^Five ' pro® 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 

Cnanial  Cala- Pon  of  Crystal  White  Orping- 
opcbldl  dale  tons,  Kellerstrass  stock,  laying 
machines  that  cost  large  sum;  10  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erel,  not  related,  $40;  pen  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  Cockerel,  won  1st  at  Catsklll  Show,  $5.00; 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Tom,  young.weighs  about 
25  lbs.,  $8.00.  L.  M.  HALLENBECK,  Legalized 
Expert  Judge,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


n»-nmrTfAnc  S.  C.  Black  and  White  Stand- 
V-'I  pin&lUIlS  ar(j  Bre(i_Winners  of  75  rib¬ 
bons  in  three  years.  Eggs— $1.50  and  $2.50  per  15. 
Stock  for  sale.  R.  M.  MORRISON,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS-Breeding  Pen  Sl2,  English 

*  Walton  strain  Eggs— Ducklings,  20c.  Greatlay- 
ers.  ROSE  E.  IRISH,  R.F.D.l,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Bred  from  imported  drakes; 
I  true  fawn  and  white;  my  runners  are  unexcelled 
as  layers.  Eggs  from  winning  birds,  $1.00  peril: 
$7.00  per  100.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— White  egg  strain;  setting, 
$1.50;  huudred,$8.  Sharp  Farm,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Eggs  and  Ducklings.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  have  iree  range  on  salt  water.  Eggs  10  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  S5;  Farm  Range 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.F.D.  3. 

PIDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  OF  QUALITY. 

Faun  and  white.  Eggs:  $1.00—13;  $7.00—100, 
W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  from  prize  stock,  $2.00  per 

■  12.  No  ducks  lay  Ilka  these.  No  stock  can  make  you  the 
money  that  these  can.  T.  H.  MRTTLKR,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Genuine  White  Egg  Strain; 
I  eggs,  $1.50  for  15.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $1.50 
for  15.  GEO.  BOWDISH.  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY-Best  20  varieties.  EGGS 
from  vigorous,  healthy  stock;  15 — $1.00,  40— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Madison  Square  Garden  S&EwS 
Prize -Winning  Strains 

Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT . Kiverdale.  N.  J. 

I  I  PUT  DRAUUAC— FINK  BREEDING  and  snow 
LI  UN  I  UilHilmMO  Birds.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Fa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

fifcint  Rrnnyp  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 
yuan  1  ui  unze  R  c  R  L  Red<  $K00  per  15> 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . GETTYSBURG,  Pa, 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggv&TAKi! 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 

mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  Henyard. 

POULTRY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Until  the  formation  of  the  Altoona  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  three  years  ago,  there  was 
not  much  interest  taken  in  fancy  poultry 
about  here.  Since  then  it  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  leaps  and  bounds,  nearly  2,000  en¬ 
tries  at  the  January  show  held  in  Altoona, 
and  some  fine  poultry  owned  and  raised 
here  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any 
section.  While  the  fanciers  are  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cities  and  suburbs  of  Altoona, 
Hollidaysburg  and  Tyrone,  the  live  farmers 
are  all  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  pays 
to  raise  and  keep  purebred  poultry.  The 
varieties  are  as  many  as  the  American 
Standard  classifies,  with  Leghorns  in  the 
lead.  Plymouth  Rocks  second,  with  the 
Orpingtons  a  close  third  and  growing  in 
favor.  The  R.  I.  Reds  have  many  admirers. 
We  have  two  hatcheries  in  the  county 
(Blair)  with  a  combined  capacity  of  24,000 
eggs,  with  many  owners  of  incubators  of 
400  eggs  down  to  the  25-egg  little  ones. 
The  baby  chick  business  is  in  its  infancy 
here ;  I  am  not  in  position  to  state  whether 
it  is  satisfactory  to  buyers  and  shippers 
or  not,  but  with  the  additions  being  built 
to  incubators  it  looks  as  though  it  was 
proving  a  success.  I  breed  W.  Leghorns 
for  eggs,  B.  Rocks  for  table  and  hatching. 
After  40  years’  experience  I  find  the  Eng¬ 
lish  standard  Indian  Runner  duck  with 
free  range  are  paying  me  much  better  than 
anything  else  that  wears  feathers.  For 
feeding  I  use  a  balanced  ration  as  laid 
down  by  our  State  Experiment  Station, 
plenty  of  clean  water,  clean  coops  and 
large  range. 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 


E.  w.  s. 


CURTAIN  FRONT  HEN  HOUSES. 

I  have  always/  felt  that  excessive  heat  in 
Summer  is  the  serious  objection  to  the 
Tolman  open-front  house.  This  Mr.  Loring 
refers  to  in  his  letter  on  page  444.  There 
is  another  objection,  however,  the  com¬ 
parative  lack  of  sunlight  in  such  a  house, 
due  to  its  low  front.  Sunlight  is  such  an 
important  germ-destroying  and  purifying 
agent  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
admit  it  as  freely  as  possible.  I  believe 
the  curtain-front,  shed-type  house  comes 
closest  to  meeting  the  average  need.  And 
if  curtained  roosting  closets,  with  high 
perches,  are  added,  we  should  have  about 
all  the  comforts  which  Mr.  Proctor,  on 
page  444,  deems  necessary.  Here  we  have 
adequate  ventilation  with  Tolman's  banked- 
up  warm  air  in  Winter,  the  maximum  of 
sunlight,  comparative  coolness  in  Summer, 
protection  from  draughts,  and  adaptability 
to  various  sections  of  the  country.  There 
should  be  very  little  added  work  in  manipu¬ 
lating  properly  designed  curtains.  At  any 
rate  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  our  rigor¬ 
ous  climate  some  adjustment  of  the  poultry 
house  must  be  expected  in  passing  from 
Summer  to  Winter.  I  wonder  how  some  of 
our  human  friends  would  like  to  live 
through  a  northern  Winter  under  Summer 
conditions  with  the  windows  open  and  the 
furnace  out !  a.  c. 

New  York. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks. — A  few-  reasons 
why  every  farmer  that  has  running  water 
should  have  a  flock  are  as  follows :  They 
cost  less  to  keep  than  hens,  because  they 
are  better  foragers ;  with  reasonable  care 
will  average  200  eggs  a  year  that  will 
weigh  as  much  as  300  large  hen  eggs,  and 
weigh  11  times  their  own  weight.  They 
lay  at  night,  and  will  always  come  home 
if  given  a  little  grain  as  an  inducement. 
The  eggs  are  of  fine  flavor,  one-third  larger 
than  hen  eggs,  and  are  readily  sold  at  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  They  do  not  sit,  have  no 
chicken  lice  or  mites,  no  frozen  combs, 
roup  or  gapes  or  any  of  the  many  diseases 
that  chickens  are  subject  to.  The  duck¬ 
lings  can  be  made  to  weigh  three  pounds 
at  nine  or  10  weeks  old ;  the  meat  is  as  fine 
flavored  as  a  canvasback  that  costs  $3 
wholesale.  r.  w.  s. 

Egg-Eating  Dogs. — Thank  you  for  put¬ 
ting  my  request  about  egg-eating  dog  in 
the  paper ;  hope  I  may  get  more  answers. 
While  the  advice  given  is  good,  still  a 
hunting  dog  with  a  good  nose  very  easily 
knows  a  “doctored”  egg  from  a  good  one. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  had  no  use  for  it, 
I  saw  a  recipe  for  some  kind  of  solution  to 
put  an  egg  into,  odorless  and  colorless,  but 
when  wet  by  the  saliva  was  very  hot  and 
unpleasant.  The  name  I  have  forgotten, 
also  the  paper.  Perhaps  some  of  the  many 
readers  of  our  paper  may  see  my  request 
and  give  the  desired  information.  Every 
dog  we  get  will  eat  eggs ;  we  have  to  keep 
them  tied,  then  they  are  useless  as  watch 
dogs,  which  is  all  the  good  a  dog1  is  to  me, 
while  my  husband  wishes  them  to  hunt. 
They  Instinctively  know  it  to  be  wrong 
and  won’t  let  us  catch  them  in  the  act. 

MRS.  R,  H.  B. 

Brown  Egged  Leghorn. — A  while  ago 
there  was  some  talk  about  a  white  egg 
American  fowl ;  why  not  a  brown  egg  fowl 
like  a  Leghorn  ?  A  fowl  having  good  yel¬ 
low  skin  and  logs,  rose  comb,  plumage 
white  or  some  color  that  goes  with  yellow 
skin,  a  kind  that  will  not  waste  several 
weeks  by  excessive  broodiness.  We  have  a 
handsome  cross  of  White  Wyandotte  and 
R.  C.  White  Leghorn  that  are  wonderful 
layers,  laying  better  on  same  amount  of 
feed  than  either  the  W.  Wyandotte  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  but  they  lay  a  white  egg,  and  the 
only  thing  gained  by  this  cross  over  the 
R.  C.  White  Leghorn  is  size.  Brown  eggs 
are  more  popular  in  Connecticut  markets, 
but  if  customers  are  given  their  choice 
they  take  the  largest  ones,  regardless  of 
color.  r.  j. 

Scaly  Leg. — On  page  415  W.  L.  P.  asks 
about  scaly  leg  and  says  kerosene  has 
failed  to  effect  a  cure.  If  he  will  add  to 
the  kerosene  all  the  naphthaline  flakes  It 
will  take  up  and  then  hold  the  birds’  legs 
in  the  mixture,  taking  care  not  to  allow 
the  oil  to  touch  the  feathers,  I  feel  sure 
one  application  will  be  sufficient.  T.  c.  c. 

Maine. 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Are  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  date.  We  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  Incubators — capacity  20,000  eggs  at  one 
setting.  Send  for  new  Illustrated  Booklet.  Itis  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  New  Jersey 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— SI. 50  per 
setting:  SB. 00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  SI 30  per  thousand.  Gee  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  MiLlERTON,  N.Y. 

^HITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Cockerels  at  bargain  prices. 
List  gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

Rohv  r.hirLc  F>om  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
utwy  vlllLtVa  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

RARY  rHIfKS  From  large,  mature  S.  C. 

ULHvIYO  White  Leghorns,  on  free 
range;  Young’s  strain;  safe  arrival  guaranteed; 
12c.  each,  $10.00  per  100.  ARTHUR  H.  PENNY, 
Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

OC  non  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
L  u  \  U  U  U  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  from  bred-to- 
lay  free  range  stock.  Catalogue  Free.  PATTER¬ 
SON  POULTRY  FARM,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


RaKv  s-  c-  Leghorns,  Barred 

uduJ  V-ailCK.#  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


QPFflAI  PRirF^_t,egs  for  hatching  from 
hblrlL  1  I\lV«£iO  goo  frea  rang0i  finoly 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. Y. 

EGGS  FOB  HATCHING  and  BART  CHICKS— From  range  grown 
2-ycar-old  liens  and  mature  cocks  of  the  best  strains  obtain¬ 
able.  White  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  Emden  Geese; 
B.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  R.  C.  Reds. 
A  few  breeders  at  all  times.  Give  us  your  order;  wo  will  plcaso 
you.  MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS,  It.  D.  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  t'''->  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  ClK  ^.ae. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co  .  N.Y, 

O  BROWN  LEGHORN  P  U  L  L  E  T  S,  $1.25; 
i  Ui  Eggs,  $1.50  for  15;  2d  prize  Boston  pen,  ’ll. 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. ...CANAAN,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chicks 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  free 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R,  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  "EWC 


ROCHELLE, 
York 

Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks, 

10c ;  S.  C.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  16c 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100 
on  reaching  our  station,  I  will 
make  good  the 
1  o  ss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER. 

B.  73, 

Richfield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Write  at  once  if  you  wish  eggs  for  hatching  or 
Baby  Chicks  from  our  "Mammotn  Utility”  strain 
of  heaviest  layers  and  the  most  successful  and 
probably  the  best  known  egg  farm  on  Long  Island, 
Upon  a  good  foundation  build  success. 

Prices  the  cheapest — Quality  the  best. 
THORNE  HAVEN  POULTRY  FARM 
Shelter  Island  Heights,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  ML  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Eggs,  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ten  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCH1NGH  ^EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flbmington.  N.  J. 

AUI  AITQ  Hatching  Eggs,  WyckofT 
VlUvlVO  White  Leghorn  Ringlet 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  five  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  free  range  stock;  capacity 
100,000;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY¬ 
LOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hardy,  heavy- 

laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs  at  farmers’  prices. 
Write  today.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Smithville,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES-™:,?'  ,S* 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  "  "  ~  ”  “ 


JRIDGETON 


R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  Grand  View  Farm, Stanfordvlllc, N.Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers— bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  Klyme^orlVyei^ 

Large,  fine  birds,  splendid  winter  layers.  Free 
Tange.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs— 100,  $5.00: 
setting, $1.00.  WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight,  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fifty- 
two, $3. 50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.Y. 

CNOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  for 

Hatching,  $1.25  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Circular 
free.  GOLDENROD  FARM,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES— Blue  Ribbon  win¬ 
ners.  Eggs— $3perl5.  Brush  &  Son,  Milton, Vt. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Austin’s  200-Egg  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Standard  bred,  record  stock.  Red  to  the  skin.  Eggs 
$1.50  to$5.00  per  15;$6.00per  100.  Mating  list.  AUSTIN 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


White  African  Guinea 


EGGS  in  season ; 
15  for  $1.50.  BIRDS 
cheap.  W.  WILBUR  WALLACE,  Sigel,  Pa. 

PftHI  TRYMFII- 'Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrate: 

ru UL  I  n  I  men  Catalog describ;  " 


Catalog 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


>ing  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


Ol)  EGGS $1.00 — Leading  varieties,  52 breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
ZU  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 

EGGS— Purebred  Poultry — Imperial  W. Pekin  Ducks, 
$1  for  11.  White  Rock  eggs  from  hens  that  weigh  10 
lbs.  apiece,  50c.  for  13.  C.  E.  Cassel,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  BABY  CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

Over  twenty  years'  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation. 

Qr  Jhggs  for  Hatching.  Write  me  for  catalog  and  prices. 

X3.  O.  !R..  Hoff,  Box  115.  3M oslianic  Station,  KT.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEG  HORNS 

I  can  please  you  if  you  want  Chicks 


-200  EGG 
Id  Chi 


X. 

STBAIN 
Eggs  for 


]D„.a  y  o  1  dL  Chix  I  Eggs  fox-  Hatching 

Lhix  that  live  and  grow  hatched  in  I  Eggs  from  vigorous,  fresh-air 

Mammoth  Incubator .  I  housed  stock . 

r*l  aco  Y  onr  Orders  for  Chix  3ST  o  w 

and  get  positive  date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  »*  *  »-t  t« ;  »« :. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MASS. 


Don’t  Be  a  Clam! 

AMAN  who  does  not  know  where  Darlington  is,  is  a  clam.  Get  out  your  map.  Darlington  is 
whore  there  are  more  pretty  girls  than  any  place  of  its  size  in  America.  Yes,  or  Africa,  either. 
Darlington  is  a  great  place  to  got  a  wife.  If  you  get  a  Darlington  girl  for  a  wife,  and  she  does  not 
open  your  eyes,  come  over  to  the  EGG  FARM  and  you  will  see  things  that  surely  will.  Maryland 
latcn  strings  are  always  out,  and  mine  is  extra  long,  so  the  smallest  child  can  reach  it.  Come  and 
?f0;,  A  nL»!>  troiIi  Missouri  came  to  see  my  plant.  A  man  from  any  other  State  you  simply  tell,  but 
it  from  Missouri  yon  must  show  him.  He  saw  the  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  MACHINE 
at  work.  He  saw  the  laying  house  at  work.  He  saw  the  breeding  houses  at  work  with  a  ‘‘day  and 
night  shift.  He  gave  me  an  order  for  800  Chicks,  and  said:  “Now,  I  want  to  see  the  pretty  girls.” 
f *  t  u  t0w  samples— not  my  best— and  he  said:  “Stop,  you  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  my  own 
1V,5le-  I  ao  nope  there  won  t  be  a  divorce.  His  next  remark  was:  “Mr.  Edge,  you  have  the  goods; 
they  are  lull  yard  wide  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  shrink  in  the  wash.”  True,  but  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  one  thing.  I  said  they  are  all  “double  heels  and  toes.” 


/’''HICKS  will  cost  $10  per  100,  but  on  account  of  orders  I  cannot 
deliver  before  May  15.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — testing 
92%#  fertile :  15-$1.25,  100— $5  ;  l,000-$40. 

As  I  control  1,500  Breeders,  I  can  supply  the  above — all  but 
the  wives— IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  . 


DARUNCTON  EGG  FARM  .  .  .  Alfred  P.  Edge  .  .  .  DARLINGTON,  Md. 
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THE  “PRICELESS”  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN.  Inconsistent  Egg  Prices. 


As  little  chick  season  approaches  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  poultryman  to  be  in  readiness 
to  care  for  them,  as  after  they  are  here 
there  will  be  little  time  to  make  conven¬ 
iences  for  their  care.  I  would  like  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  simple  drinking  fountain  which 
tan  be  made  up  in  quantities  before  the 


POSITION  OF  CAN  AND  SAUCER,  Fig.  179. 


busy  season  is  on.  We  call  it  the  "priceless 
drinking  fountain”  because  it  costs  nothing, 
and  also  because  it  is  indispensable  to  us, 
meeting  so  fully  the  requirements  of  a  good 
fountain,  viz.,  easily  filled  and  cleaned, 
keeps  the  water  out  of  the  way  of  the 
chicks  except  for  the  entrance  of  the  bill, 
and  simplicity  of  construction.  I  believe 
the  principles  involved  have  been  described 
before,  but  the  way  of  eliminating  the  cost 
of  making  them  is  the  object  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  Given  the  materials  you  can 
make  one  complete  in  two  minutes,  at  least 
1  can.  Take  a  tomato  can  which  is  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  pair  of 
tin  shears  start  at  the  top  and  cut  diagon¬ 
ally  down  around  the  can,  following  the 
line  indicated  in  the  accompanying  drawing, 
Fig.  180.  When  you  have  cut  to  within 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  of  bottom,  follow 
around  the  can  at  that  height  until  it  is 
cut  off,  making  a  dish  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  deep  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  indicated  you  are  able  to 
do  the  whole  cut  neatly  and  smoothly  with¬ 
out  removing  the  shears  until  finished.  Next 
take  a  can  such  as  sweet  corn  is  packed  in, 
which  is  about  3%  inches  in  diameter  and 
4%  inches  deep.  Tear  out  the  cover,  if 


HOW  THE  CANS  ARE  CUT.  Fig.  180. 

any  remains,  and  with  the  shears  snip  out 
two  V-shaped  pieces  in  the  upper  edge  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  each  other ;  make  these 
notches  about  five-eighths  inch  deep.  Fill 
with  water,  place  the  shallow  dish  over 
it,  and  while  holding  it  in  place  quickly 
Invert  the  whole  device.  Let  it  down  and 
push  the  can  to  one  side  of  the  dish ;  this 
leaves  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  space 
for  the  chicks  to  insert  their  bills  to  drink. 
The  water  will  rise  as  high  as  the  notches 
and  then  feed  automatically  as  the  chicks 
use  it  until  the  water  is  exhausted. 

Connecticut.  w.  l.  chamberlain. 


Poisoning  Foxes. 

1  noticed  an  inquiry  as  to  how  to  fix  poi¬ 
son  for  foxes.  If  the  inquirer  wants  to  use 
poison  he  could  use  it  on  anything  a  dog 
would  eat,  as  foxes  eat  anything  dogs  eat. 
I  should  think  that  would  be  risky  business, 
as  it  is  a  heavy  fine  to  put  out  poison.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  and  several  con¬ 
venient  neighbors  would  keep  from  two  to 
three  fox  hounds  each.  They  would  have 
the  sport  and  also  get  rid  of  foxes.  Last 
Fall  several  in  our  pack  could  be  traced 
back  to  over  a  century,  and  have  been  bred 
from  the  very  best  foxhounds  obtainable.  I 
have  no  hounds  for  sale ;  only  wish  I  was 
convenient  with  my  pack  to  help  him  out 
in  his  trouble.  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure. 

Esmont,  Va.  J.  e.  w. 

Should  think  G.  H.  H.  would  trap  the 
foxes,  the  hides  are  worth  from  $5  to  $8 
apiece.  We  trap  them  here  and  make  nearly 
a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  F.  c.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

On  page  251  S.  H.  H.  wishes  to  know 
how  to  poison  foxes.  Take  a  few  eggs  out 
to  the  field,  preferably  plowed  ground,  set 
egg  up  on  end,  gently  press  it  into  soil  a 
little  to  make  it  stand,  take  10-penny  cut 
nail,  make  a  hole  in  upper  end  of  egg  and 
stir  in  what  strychnine  will  stick  to  nail 
by  dipping  it  once  in  bottle  of  poison  and 
stir  up  in  egg.  I  got  three  foxes  with  one 
egg  last  Spring.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
wait  until  after  freezing  nights  are  past  to 
have  egg  work  well.  D.  s. 

Warren,  Conn. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  gave  me  the  secret 
years  ago.  He  said  take  pork  scraps,  if  you 
had  them,  or  if  not  some  meat  that  you 
can  mix  after  heating  over  a  fire  in  a 
pan  with  grease  enough  to  make  it  stick  to¬ 
gether.  Cut  a  piece  of  muslin  round  the 
size  of  a  silver  dollar ;  spread  enough  of 
the  paste  to  make  a  ball  the  size  of  a 
marble,  take  a  penknife  and  put  a  little 
arsenic  in  the  center,  then  double  it  up  in 
a  round  ball,  roll  it  between  your  hands  till 
smooth  and  round,  lay  it  in  a  cool  place. 
When  hard  take  the  muslin  off ;  you  have  a 
meat  ball  with  arsenic  in  the  center.  He 
baited  tho  foxes  for  a  few  nights  before  he 
put  out  the  poison ;  do  not  put  but  one  in 
a  place,  put  them  under  a  stone  or  some 
place  where  you  can  take  them  up  in  the 
morning  if  not  found  by  the  fox.  He  said 
sometimes  they  would  only  get  a  few  feet 
away ;  some  would  carry  the  pill  some  dis¬ 
tance,  then  bury  it.  He  supposed  they  had 
got  what  they  wanted  to  eat  before  they 
got  the  pill.  He  hung  the  dead  fox  in 
the  orchard,  the  crows  would  eat  them,  then 
start  and  fly  towards  the  clouds  until  nearly 
out  of  sight,  then  drop  to  the  ground  dead. 

a.  h.  c. 


TP.  S.,  Bernard’s  Bay ,  N.  Y. — I  am  en¬ 
closing  quotations  and  ask  you  to  explain 
what  they  mean.  The  quotations  say : 
Fresh-gathered  extras  23  to  23%  cents; 
refrigerator  special,  charges  paid,  37  to  38 
cents ;  nearby  hennery,  white  fancy  newly 
laid,  26  to  27  cents.  Why  are  refrigerator 
eggs  higher  priced  than  fresh  gathered  or 
nearby  hennery  newly  laid? 

Ans. — The  quotations  mentioned  were 
from  a  daily  paper,  name  and  date  not 
given.  “Refrigerator  special,  charges 
paid,”  means  the  highest  grade  of  eggs, 
stored  probably  in  April,  when  consid¬ 
ered  best,  and  all  charges  paid  for  the 
season.  If  stored  properly  such  eggs 
are  worth  more  than  what  are  known 
as  fresh  gathered,  a  rather  indefinite 
term,  which  often  includes  the  odds  and 
ends  of  grocery  store  and  peddlers’ 
stocks.  The  quotation  of  fancy  white 
hennery  at  10  cents  below  best  storage  is 
probably  an  error.  However,  the  term 
hennery,  like  fresh-gathered,  is  often 
used  loosely,  and  it  is  possible  that  those 
alleged  hennery  eggs  were  actually  not 
worth  within  10  cents  of  the  choice 
storage,  when  the  candler  turned  his 
light  on  them.  The  egg  dealers  in  large 
markets  have  expert  examiners  who  can 
tell  very  closely  with  regard  to  the  egg’s 
age  and  previous  environment. 


Scaly  Leg  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

8.  N.,  Holden ,  Mass. — Will  you  tell  us  If 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  this?  I 
keep  200  or  300  hens  in  yard;  of  one-fourth 
acre ;  have  a  number  of  apples  and  six 
plum  trees,  all  covered  with  San  Jos6  scale 
I  did  not  know  what  ailed  them  until  last 
Fall.  Is  it  the  hens?  .  They  have  a 
scale  thick  on  legs.  I  am  using  sulphur, 
Kerosene  and  grease ;  it  works  well,  but 
is  that  what  causes  scale  on  trees? 

Ans. — If,  as  we  understand  it,  you 
ask  whether  the  scale  on  the  tree  comes 
from  the  scales  on  the  hens’  legs,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  to  it.  Such  a  thing 
is  impossible.  The  San  Jose  scale 
which  lives  on  the  tree  is  a  distinct 
insect,  entirely  different  from  the  small 
parasite  which  causes  the  scales  on  the 
legs  of  poultry.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  to  do  the  work  of  the  other. 


A  Safe,  Sane  Hoist 
.  that  LOCKS  ITSELF 


30  Days’  Free  Use‘6%;r«i^iifewaa5ka 

Sreat  plan  for  trying?  It  out.  This  device 
oes  everything  from  stretching  wire  fences 
to  lifting  the  wagon  while  you're  shifting 
the  gears.  As  a  hog-hoist  it’s  a  winner. 
Strings  ’em  up— holds  ’em  up  alone.  Saves 
time,  money,  muscle  40  different  ways. 
Can’t  be  beat— can’t  let  go.  It’s  a 

IJUMBO 

Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 

Earns  Cost — Costs  Little.  It  lifts  loads  like  ordi¬ 
nary  block  and  tackle.  But  the  minute  you  let  up  on 

Suil  rope  the  automatic  locking  device  of  the 
umbo  grips  onto  the  pull  rope  and  it’s  fast.  The 
heavier  the  load  the  tighter  that  grip.  It’s  the  grip 
that  can't  slip!  It  treats  all  ropes  alike, 
whether  they’re  old,  new,  wet  or  frazzled. 

Adjusts  itself  to  size  of  rope.  Made  of 
best  steel,  critically  tested  and  inspected 
before  shipment.  Shipped  for  30  days’ 

FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed  every¬ 
where.  Nine  different  sizes;  capacity 
400  lbs.  to  6  tons.  Mail  your  name 
and  your  dealer's  for  tho  catalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE  OF- 
FER-right  now!  (3j 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

»53  Main  Si.,  Monlicello,  la. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

Write  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sample  and  direct -from- 
factory  price.  Write 

BONO  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Maunee  St., 
Adrian,  Michigan. 


KtTSELMAH  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit,  farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1%  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  91.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE.  IND. 


RUSTPROOF:  BULLSTRONG:  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens, etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 


Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 

and  sample  Dept.  69  Cleveland, Ohio 


ATI  AQ r Pkig 

AA I  L/AJ CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


There’s  nothing  “fickle”  about  Atlas.  When  you 
have  used  it  once  you  know  just  how  it’s  going  to 
work  next  time.  Because  it  is  absolutely  uniform — 
every  barrel,  every  bag,  exactly  like  every  other  barrel 
or  bag  of  Atlas.  It  works  just  the  same  every  time . 

That’s  the  quality  for  you  to  look  for  in  cement 
to  make  your  concrete  construction  successful  and 
economical.  That’s  the  quality  that  sold  5,000,000 
barrels  of  Atlas  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  650,000 
barrels  for  the  great  Mississippi  dam. 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

gives  complete  information  for  the  construction  of  everything  about  the  farm 
that  can  possibly  be  built  ofconcrete.  It  shows  how  to  build  forms  in  every  case 
and  gives  measurements  and  proportions  for  mixing.  W rite  for  this  book  today 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


Vou  Should  Have  This 
New  John  Deere  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  most 
complete  line  of  farm  implements. 
Tells  how  to  adjust  and  use  them 
Un4er  varying  conditions.  It  is 
a  practical  encyclopedia  for  the 
It  is  worth  dollars  to  you. 


If-  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy  of  this  new  book,  be 
sure  to  ask  us  for  it  how.  t 

Cet  Quality  and  Service  ..J. 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 


Buy  Your  Wagon  Once  For  All 

There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is  stronger,  more  durable  and 
of  lighter  draft  .than  aBy  other  This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  t  Bridge 

Entirely  of  steel  1-Beams,  Channels  and  Angles,  solidly  held 
together  with  large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great  pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice.  Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear 
is  practically  one  solid  piece  that 
cannot  come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that 
are  trussed  and  made  with  a  tension. 


That  roller  bearin; 
the  various  styles, 


the  strongest  known  wheel  construction.  Every  spoke  is 
staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or 
bottom  of  the  wheel  it  always  carries  its  share  of  the  load. 

Roller  Bearings 

[S  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.  01 
le  straight  roller  bearing  is  the  simplest 
and  most  successful. 

E'or  this  wagon  the  straight  roller 
bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight. 
Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is 
equipped  with  straight  roller  bearings 
it  is  of  light  draft. 

A  little  book  we’ll  be  pleased  to 
send  free,  tells  of  a  good  many  more 
superior  features  this  wagon  has. 


The  Roller  Be  trips 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  whether  you  want  your  copy  oj  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them"  and  in  order  to 
yet  the  "Wagon  Book"  containing  full  information  regarding  the  above  described  wagon,  ask  for  Package  No.  7133 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


IOWA'  NEW  GALVANIZED  GATES,! 

GATES 


l .  Let  me  ship  tne  gates  you  need  tor  t>u  days 
■  free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  $50  to 
$250  on  your  gate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof — wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates  — 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  45  Clay 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 


Republic 
Ornamental  Fence 
will  enhance  the  value 


your  property 

Republic  fgBVigk 

are  made  by  cabling  large  heavily  galvanized  wires 
end  inserting  heavy  upright  wire  pickets,  corrugated 
’  only  at  point  of  intersection,  thus  forming  an  immovable 
joint.  A  variety  of  beautiful  designs.  May  be  erected  with,  wood 
or  iron  posts.  Write  for  catalog.  If  you  need  Farm  Gates,  write  tor 
Special  Farm  Gate  Catalog.  All  our  farm  gates  are  built  of  High  Carbon 
_  Tubular  Steel.  Built  in  various  designs. 

REPUBLIC  FENCE  &  GATE  CO.,  an  Republic  st..  w*nh  Chicago,  in. 
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THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  failed  to  surpass 
the  record  of  the  previous  week.  The 
twenty-first  week  furnished  2,301  as 
against  2,310  for  the  twentieth  week. 
This  loss  of  nine  eggs  for  the  week  is 
very  trifling;  a  much  greater  loss  is  to 
be  expected  when  broodings  takes  hold 
of  the  larger  breeds.  There  is  where 
the  Leghorns  will  gain  on  the  American 
breeds.  Of  course  means  will  be  taken 
to  “break  up”  the  sitters,  but  that  will 
take  several  days,  during  which  the 
non-sitters  will  be  gaining.  It  is  quite 
a  significant  fact  that  none  of  the  Asi¬ 
atic  breeds  were  entered  in  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  with  the  exception  of 
one  pen  of  Black  Langshans.  These, 
however,  have  made  a  very  fair  record, 
having  laid  236  eggs ;  26  last  week.  I 
have  heard  Light  Brahma  breeders 
boast  that  “their  hens  would  lay  as 
many  eggs  in  a  year  as  Leghorns.” 
But  none  of  the  feathered-legged  breeds 
— except  the  Langshans — were  entered. 
The  owners  of  Light  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas,  Black,  Buff  and  White  Cochins, 
evidently  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  try.  The  highly  important  thing 
about  these  breeds  is  that  they  have 
feathers  on  their  middle  toes ;  otherwise 
the  poultry  judge  condemns  them  at> 
once.  I  presume  the  judges  all  know 
just  what  benefit  it  is  to  these  breeds 
to  have  feathers  on  the  middle  toe, 
but  I  have  never  found  out  what  the 
benefit  was,  or  is. 

To  get  back  to  the  contest;  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  take  the  honors  this 
week.  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White  Rocks,  and 
Reed  and  Lloyd's  Barred  Rocks  tie  foi; 
first  place  with  a  score  of  31  eggs  each. 
The  Barred  Rocks  of  Logue  and  San¬ 
ford  and  the  White  Wyandottes  of 
Woodside  Poultry  Farm  tie  for  second 
place  with  a  score  of  30  eggs  to  each 
pen.  The  Single  Comb  Reds  of  LI.  P. 
Deming  and  Bunker  Hill  Farm  and  the 
White  Orpingtons  of  Gilbert  and  Moore, 
laid  29  eggs  in  each  pen.  Two  pens  of 
R.  I.  Reds,  and  one  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  laid  28  eggs  each,  and  pens  lay¬ 
ing  25,  26  or  27  were  numerous.  The 
high  scores,  it  will  be  noted,  are  all 
from  the  American  breeds;  but  two 
pens  of  the  White  Leghorns  laid  27, 
and  five  pens  26  each.  Those  English 
White  Leghorns  are  still  in  the  lead 
with  a  score  of  417;  this  is  nearly  20 
eggs  for  every  week  since  the  contest 
began  last  November.  The  rumor  is 
current  that  Mr.  Barron  has  been  of¬ 
fered  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  pen. 
He  was  the  winner  also  of  a  contest  in 
Australia.  Evidently  he  has  a  “strain” 
of  good  layers,  and  I  doubt  if  they  will 
ever  go  back  to  England  if  money  can 
buy  them.  The  Orpingtons  are  also 
making  a  very  good  showing;  one  Buff 
Orpington  pullet  owned  by  O.  Wilson 
has  laid  46  eggs  in  49  days  and  a  White 
Orpington  has  laid  39  eggs  in  42  days. 
Two  of  R.  S.  Roberts’  Buff  Orpingtons 
laid  every  day  in  the  week.  F.  G. 
Yost’s  White  Leghorns  hold  second 
place  with  a  total  score  of  368,  and 
two  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  are  tied  with 
a  score  of  360  each  for  third  place. 
Five  of  the  nine  pens  of  Orpingtons 
have  scores  of  343,  336,  334,  331  and 
321 ;  and  the  average  for  the  week  for 
each  pen  is  24  eggs.  If  the  White 
Wyandottes  had  laid  one  more  egg,  the 
average  for  each  of  the  eight  pens 
would  be  just  25  eggs.  The  average 
for  the  White  Leghorns  is  23.9;  the 
average  for  the  White  P.  Rocks  is  26, 
and  for  the  Barred  Rocks,  25.5 ;  22,391 
eggs  have  been  laid  since  the  contest 
began  last  November,  and  the  fowls 
have  not  been  let  out  of  their  houses 
in  all  that  time,  nearly  five  months. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  demonstration  of 
what  hens  can  do  in  close  confinement, 
if  their  zvants  are  all  supplied. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hogs  in  Florida. 

I  thoroughly  sympathize  with  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  people  from  buying 
Florida  land  without  first  seeing  it.  but 
do  you  not  think  hogs  should  be  profitable? 
As  I  understand  it.  Lespedeza  and  other 
clovers,  cow  peas,  Velvet  beans,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  peanuts,  etc.,  will  grow  well  on  al¬ 
most  any  Florida  land  and  are  all  good  pig 
feeds.  I  have  been  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  thi’ee  or  four  years  and  I  should 
think  that  pork  could  be  produced  at  least 
as  cheaply  in  Florida  as  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  J.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  meat  marketing  in  Florida.  A  great 
abundance  of  forage  crops  may  be  grown 
and  we  know  of  men  who  are  doing  well 
in  this  line.  The  trouble  is  that  people 
expect  to  go  right  from  the  North  and 
start  at  once  pulling  money  out  of  the 
Florida  soil.  There  is  where  they  fail,  for 
it  will  require  several  years  to  learn  how 
to  conduct  a  farm  in  that  country.  Hog 
cholera,  as  elsewhere,  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  there  are  so  many  hogs  on 
the  range  that  the  disease  is  readily  spread. 
The  cattle  tick  is  a  curse  to  imported  cattle. 


FROM  AN  IMPORTED  CITIZEN. 

The  way  you  are  handing  it  to  “careful 
consideration”  Senators  certainly  deserves 
commendation.  Oh,  they  need  looking 
after,  these  smiling,  smirking,  oily  gentry  ! 
We  of  the  Farmers’  Union  are  going  after 
them  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  you  are. 
If  only  the  farmers  all  over  the  country 
can  rouse  themselves  sufficiently  and  shake 
off  the  lethargy  of  the  centuries,  why,  the 
various  Senates  and  Houses  will  be  the  ob¬ 
jects  of — well,  yes — both  very  and  moat, 
careful  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers. 

There  are  signs  of  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  various  strata  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  workers  and  producers  are 
getting  restive,  carrying,  by  the  labor  -  of 
their  hands,  such  an  outrageous  number  of 
drones — though  that's  a  wrong  designa¬ 
tion,  for  these  same  fellows  are  always 
busy,  working  out  plans  to  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  producer’s  money.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  signed  “Dane.”  I 
left  old  Denmark  some  years  ago — knew,  of 
course,  that  package  post  was  there,  but 
not  just  how  it  was  done,  being  raised  and 
educated  as  a  clod-hopper.  Since  coming 
over  I  have  been  very  happy  in  looking 
Into  many  books,  on  many  subjects,  and  in 
several  languages.  Oh,  it  is  a  wonderful 
sensation  for  a  poor  greenhorn  to  experi¬ 
ence  what  liberty  and  independence  means, 
coming  “up  from  slavery,”  as  it  were,  by 
one’s  own  hands  and  aspiration.  Former 
Europeans  have,  I  think,  a  fuller  realiza¬ 
tion  as  to  the  advantages  of  such  things 
as  package  post,  government  ownership  of 
railroads,  government  control  of  the  police 
— the  police  force  over  yonder  needs  no 
oiling  up  (with  spondulics)  before  it  is  in 
a  position  to  get  busy,  let  me  tell  you — 
and  the  like.  Why,  if  a  railroad  employee 
would  try  to  play  havoc  with  trunks, 
freight,  etc.,  as  the  custom  is  here,  he’d  be 
fired  on  the  spot,  and  be  sued  for  damages 
into  the  bargain.  In  Europe  they  have 
order  about  everything.  But  as  a  rule  the 
poor  man  hasn’t  the  ghost  of  a  show — 
born  poor,  you  always  remain  poor, 
whether  smart  or  dull,  ambitious  or  care¬ 
less.  Thus,  every  land  has  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  its  own. 

Have  you  no  Farmers’  Union  organiza¬ 
tions  in  *  the  East?  I  believe  that  move¬ 
ment  will  prove  a  mighty  lever  in  prying 
loose  the  detestable  hordes  of  speculators, 
middlemen,  humbuggers,  boodlers,  grafters, 
swindlers,  hangers-on,  and  barnacles  gen¬ 
erally  (now,  did  I  name  them  all?)  from 
the  life  and  existence  of  Labor. 

Kansas.  jens  dalbo. 


A  Human  Express  Package. 

The  Denver  Post  prints  the  following 
letter  from  a  man  who  is  in  favor  of  par¬ 
cels  post : 

“To-day  I  went  into  the  railroad  depot 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  by  express  a 
roll  of  bedding  to  my  son  at  Una,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  miles.  The  agent  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  a  ticket,  and  I  said  no  ;  I  just 
wanted  to  send  the  bedding  by  express,  and 
asked  him  what  the  charges  would  be.  He 
asked  mo  what  it  would  weigh  and  I  told 
him  about  50  pounds.  He  said  it  would  be 
50  cents.  Now,  knowing  the  distance  was 
about  five  miles,  I  asked  what  a  ticket  was 
worth,  and  he  said  25  cents.  So  I  bought 
a  ticket  and  hnd  the  bedding  checked,  went 
outside  and  found  a  man  who  was  going 
to  Una ;  gave  him  the  ticket.  Now,  by 
what  manner  of  reckoning  do  express  com¬ 
panies  calculate  that  it  is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  carry  that  bundle  in  an  express 
car  as  it  is  to  carry  it  in  the  baggage  car 
and  a  200-pound  man  in  the  chair  car  over 
the  same  road  and  on  the  same  train?  My 
conclusion  is  that  the  express  companies  are 
robbing  the  people.  I  stand  ready  to  make 
oath  to  this  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
use  it.” 


Here  are  the  prices  of  a  few  things : 
First-class  black  and  white*  cows,  new  milk¬ 
ers,  $65  to  $75 ;  hay,  $18  per  ton  pressed ; 
veal  calves,  6%  to  7%  cents  per  pound; 
straw,  $10  per  ton ;  milk,  $1.75  per  100 ; 
cheese,  full  cream  chedder,  17  cents  a 
pound ;  butter,  fancy  dairy.  30  cents  per 
pound ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  eggs,  18 
cents  per  dozen.  j.  l.  w. 

Barnes  Corners,  N.  Y. 


A  WONDERFUL  FARM  TOOL 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  CULTI¬ 

VATOR  AND  HAR¬ 
ROW.  The  most  won¬ 
derful  farm  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Two  harrows 
in  one.  Throws  the  dirt 
•  out,  then  in,  leaving  the 
land  level  and  true.  A 
labor  saver,  a  time  saver, 
a  crop  maker.  Perfect  centre  draft,  jointed  pole. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  Send  today 
for  FREE  Booklet,  “  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 


E839  Main  St.#  Higganum,  Conn. 

DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM 


to  let  in  NcwIIumpsbire,3  hours  from  Boston,  about 
110  acres.  D.  R.  MARSHALL,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Farm  nf  I1!1!  Arroe  Teu  acres  timber;  ten- 
ldlUI  Ut  Idd  roojjj  house;  four  barns 

34x40,  24x36,  and  two  eacli  30x40;  granary,  lien,  hog 
and  wood  houses,  all  in  good  condition ;  insured  for 
$2,200;  fruit;  three  miles  from  railroad  town.  Nine 
cows,  six  young  cattle,  75  hens,  hay,  straw,  mower 
rake,  two  wagons  and  other  tools.  Price  $3,350, 
part  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  New  York. 


[•ARUQ  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  Lelands’ 
IHIIITIO  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Hoston 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 


IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  FOR  SALE 


For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


HELAWARE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the 

land  of  fruit  and  short,  mild  winters.  Health¬ 
ful  climate,  wonderfully  productive  soil,  level 
fields,  no  stone,  best  markets  and  cheap  land. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Largest  list  of  farms  in 
State.  Wm.  G.  Wecutenhiskr,  Harrington,  Del 


FOR  Q  A  I  F  New  York  State  Dairy  Farms.  Large 
rUn  oHLL  list  ready  to  mail- to  prospecti 
buyers.  OGDKN’S  AGENCY,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


Write  For  Book 

About  This  Easy  Way  To 
Keep  Your  Barn  Clean! 

Cut  work  and  time  of  cleaning  barns  in  half/ 
Save  your  back  and  arms.  Save  money— boost 
your  profits.  Keep  stock  cleaner  and  healthier! 
Let  us  show  you  howl  Others  have  done  it, 
you  can  too!  Puts  money  in  your  pocket / 

James  Carriers 

solve  the  problem.  Get  our  fine  free  book  and  read  the 
proof.  Don’t  wait!  Send  postal  at  once.  Book  No.  U 
tells  about  James  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  and  feed  trucks. 

No.  10  tells  about  stalls,  stauch- 
lons,  bull  pens, calf  pensand  box 
stalls.  Either  or  both  FREE. 


Hinu/I  Wrlte  postal,  stating 
HUfl.  bow  many  dairy  cows 
you  own.  Also  ask  for  “Helpful 
Hi  . . 


Ints  to  Barn  Builders,”  our 
most  valuable  book  If  you  are 
planning  to  build  1  Address 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
7039  Cane  St.,  Fort  Atkinson,  IVls, 

{Formerly  Kent  Mlg.  Co.)  _ 

Originators  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  and 
Barn  Plan  Service  Idea. 


Barn  Plan 
Service 
FREE 


Mr.  W.  D.  James, 
America's  foremost 
Dairy  Barn  Design¬ 
er,  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  your  barn. 
Write  to  him  today. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BUltRIS,  ltobiuson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


I0R  SALE— Small  poultry  plant.  For  particulars  in¬ 
quire  of  Patrick  McNamara,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

Jn  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

J300  Bushels  from  20  Acres 

of  wheat  was  tho  th-cshcr’a  re¬ 
turn  from  a  LloydnUn  der  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
In  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  85  bushels  of 
wheat  to  tho  acre.  Other  grains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  tho 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  causes  price, 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years’  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  nil 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-aere  pre-emption  ut 

t3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 

shoots  and  churches  In  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soli 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  bnild- 
lng  material  plentiful. 

For  settlers’  low  railway  ratos  nnd  Illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  “Last  Best  West,"  and 
other  Information,  write  to  Supt.  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa, Can.,  orCan.Oov,  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. 


Along 
The 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  U  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  Eastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  booklet. 
“Country  Ufe  In  Virginia”  (134  pages)  ami  low  ex¬ 
cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY.  Industrial 
Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Room  S  Richmond,  Virginia 


New  York  State  Farms 


We  will  sell 


you  better  farm  and  orchard  proper- 

Yoi‘ 


i  y°'  . 

ties  (improved),  and  at  lower  prices,  in  New  York 
than  can  he  had  elsewhere.  More  money  is  made 
in  diversified  farming,  dairying,  poultry  raising 
and  fruit  growing  in  New  York  than  in  other 
States.  We  know,  because  we  are  farmers.  Cal! 
on  us,  or  send  for  our  specimen  list  of  New  York 
farms.  B.  K.  MoBURNEY  &  CO.,  Room  309, 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM 


For  Sale  in  th, 
finest  frnit-grov  - 
ing  and  trucking  section  in  the  world;  fertile  soi\ 
and  fine  climate;  also  a  beautiful  water  front  farm 
with  timber.  For  full  particulars  address  Samuel 
P.  Woodcock,  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  Md. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap¬ 
er  than  Wood  and 
Mo  r  e  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


f  I  ^HE  Fence  adds  value  to 
the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 

It  indicates  prosperity. 

Here’s  an  instance:  Not  long 
ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.  Wire  fences  were  erected 
to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Appearances  do  count. 

AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made  a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan-  resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
ized  heavily,  having  the  weight,  strength  and  durability — 
American  hinged  joint  (patented),  three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them/lirect  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  orices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

w /or  cop,  of  "American  fence  New,. *’  p  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
al,o  boot  How  1 0  Mat.  the  Farm  Pa ,.  AMERICAN  STEEL& WIRE  COMPANY, 
trofusrb  iUastrand.  d^ud  to  tho  'nur.m  Chi  72  w.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 

of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  bo  ^  ft  o  oa.  i  n  j  .  I 

employed  to. nhanccth.  .amine  tower  of  a  Church  St.;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
farm.  Furnished  fret  upon  application.  San  FfancisCO,  LOS  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  j. 
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GOOD  GARE  FOR  WORK  HORSES. 

The  noblest  creature  on  the  farm  is 
the  work  horse.  The  dairy  cow  is  all 
right  in  her  sphere,  so,  too,  is  the  hog. 
Both  are  profit  makers  if  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  hard  to  beat.  While  this  is  true, 
the  horse  is  the  animal  on  the  farm  we 
cannot  dispense  with,  and  he  earns  his 
keep  and  care  by  honest  hard  work.  To 
keep  him  in  good  working  condition  at 
all  times  should  be  our  aim.  So  far  no 
motive  power  used  on  the  farm  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  horse,  or 
mule  for  that  matter.  Some  motors  can 
do  one  thing,  such  as  plow  and  harrow, 
drill  in  the  grain,  etc.,  but  t^ey  are  not 
as  yet  practical  on  the  average  farm. 
The  horse  is  the  only  practical  motive 
power  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  This 
being  true,  it  is  especially  important  that 
he  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
As  a  general  rule  the  farm  horse  is  fed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  hay  and  grain  to 
perform  his  work  and  keep  him  in  good 
condition,  but  in  many  cases  he  does  not 
receive  the  proper  care  and  attention. 
The  efficiency  of  the  horse  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  depends  upon  the  care  he  receives. 
Two  of  the  serious  troubles  of  the  work 
horse  which  are  usually  entirely  avoid¬ 
able  are  raw  sore  shoulders  and  neck. 
Many  horses  are  made  to  work  with 
sore  shoulders  throughout  the  entire 
season.  A  careful,  humane  man  rarely 
drives  a  team  troubled  with  sore  shoul¬ 
ders  or  necks,  but  some  careless  men 
do.  I  use  great  care  in  the  Spring  not 
to  rush  my  teams  too  fast  or  put  in  too 
long  hours  between  feed  an  !  water.  In 
the  Spring,  especially  on  extensive 
grain  farms  where  little  or  no  stock  is 
kept,  it  seems  necessary  to  put  in  long 
hours  in  the  field  in  order  to  get  the 
grain  in  as  early  as  possible,  but  even 
on  this  kind  of  farm  a  horse  will  do  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  put  in  long  hours 
it  properly  treated.  In  early  days  when 
land  was  new  and  I  had  my  team  out 
from  5.30  a.  m.  till  sundown  I  found 
myself  able  to  keep  the  horses  up  in 
condition  by  taking  water  to  the  field 
and  giving  them  two  drinks  during  the 
forenoons  and  two  during  the  after¬ 
noons.  At  about  9  a.  m.  the  team  was 
also  driven  up  to  a  wagon  box  and 
given  a  small  feed  of  grain.  This  was 
done  without  unhitching.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes’  resting  and  eating  a  few  oats  put 
new  life  into  the  team  and  under  this 
management  the  horses  held  in  condi¬ 
tion  and  did  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I  have 
always  thought  that  when  a  man  was 
driving  a  team  and  he  feels  the  need  of 
a  drink  of  water  the  team  certainly  also 
must  be  thirsty.  The  fact  is  that  horses 
need  water  more  than  the  driver  when 
he  is  riding  and  they  are  doing  the 
work.  I  think  it  is  utmost  cruelty  to 
keep  a  team  trudging  away  in  the  heat 
and  without  water  from  morning  till 
noon  and  from  noon  till  night. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer  and  his 
team,  exclusive  grain  farming  has  given 
way  to  mixed  stock  and  grain  farming. 
Having  stock  a  man  has  a  certain 
amount  of  choring  to  do  nights  and 
mornings  so  he  does  not  put  in  such 
long  hours  in  the  field  as  formerly.  Thus 
the  team  will  not  need  a  feed  of  grain 
between  regular  feeds,  but  a  drink  of 
water  at  mid-forenoon  and  mid-after¬ 
noon  will  be  found  beneficial  nearly 
every  day  and  an  absolute  necessity  on 
hot  days.  Try  it  and  note  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  horses.  Sore  necks 
can  be  avoided  by  using  tongue  trucks 
on  any  machine  that  bears  heavily  on 
the  necks  of  the  horses.  The  disk  har¬ 
row  has  been  in  times  past  one  of  the 
worst  machines  on  the  horses’  necks,  but 
now  there  is  no  excuse  for  using  one 
without  tongue  trucks,  as  the  average 
tongue  truck  will  fit  any  disk.  Corn 
cultivators  can  now  be  purchased  that 
entirely  relieve  the  team  of  neck  weight. 
Grain  binders  are  or  can  be  equipped 
with  tongue  trucks,  so  a  team  can  pull 
a  binder  for  days  without  any  weight 
on  the  neck.  Sore  shoulders  are  gen¬ 
erally  caused  by  ill-fitting  collars.  Every 
horse  should  have  its  own  collar,  and 
that  collar  should  fit  him.  It  should 
be  wide  enough  not  to  pinch  or  squeeze 
the  shoulders,  but  not  so  wide  as  to 
wabble.  It  should  be  just  long  enough 
not  to  choke  him  when  pulling  hard, 
and  it  should  always  be  kept  clean. 
Washing  the  shoulders  in  salty  water 
every  night  as  soon  as  the  collar  is  re¬ 
moved  is  very  beneficial.  Then  also  is 
the  time  to  wipe  off  the  collar  to  keep 
its  draft  surface  hard,  clean  and  smooth. 
It  often  happens  that  a  collar  that  is 
snug  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  be¬ 
comes  too  large  for  the  horse  before  the 
close,  because  of  loss  of  flesh.  This 
is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  the  horse  should  be  held  up  in 
flesh  reasonably  'well.  When  he  be¬ 
comes  reduced  in  flesh  so  his  collar  no 


longer  fits  the  very  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  buy  a  new  one  that  does  fit  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  As  a 
usual  thing  pads  are  used  on  the  old 
collar.  They  are  rightly  named  sweat 
pads,  as  they  absorb  all  the  sweat  and 
in  a  few  days  are  wet  and  gummy,  caus¬ 
ing  the  horse  much  discomfort. 

Last  Spring  a  farmer  gave  me  his 
way  of  using  sweat  pads  and  upon  trial 
I  found  it  exceedingly  good.  He  uses 
heavy  table  oil  cloth,  and  uses  it  both 
on  the  pads  and  the  collar  without  a 
pad  in  hot  weather.  I  was  up  against 
the  problem  of  buying  new  collars  last 
Spring  or  using  pads  on  the  old  ones, 
and  I  chose  the  latter,  but  I  used  the 
oil  cloth  over  them  and  found  it  worked 
to  perfection.  My  pads  are  always  light 
and  dry,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  wipe  off  the  oil  cloth  when  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  collar.  Clear  white  oil  cloth 
of  the  heaviest  kind  should  be  used. 
One  and  one-fourth  yards  will  make 
three  coverings  for  the  pads.  Lay  the 
oil  cloth  on  a  table  smooth  side  down 
and  stretch  the  pad  out  full  length,  then 
mark  the  outlines  with  a  pencil,  allow¬ 
ing  about  1}4  inches  outside  of  the  lines 
•made  when  cutting.  This  inch  and  a 
half  margin  is  to  lap  around  the  edge 
of  the  pad  when  it  is  stretched  on.  This 
leaves  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  The 
pad  is  kept  dry  because  the  oil  cloth 
surface  is  smooth  and  moisture  proof. 
It  is  cool  and  avoids  parboiling  the 
shoulders  as  ordinary  pads  do.  Try  it, 
you  men  who  use  pads,  or  have  horses 
with  sore  shoulders.  Use  it  on  a  collar 
with  a  rough  surface  and  see  how  good 
it  is  for  the  horse.  Keep  it  clean  and 
the  sores  will  not  come  or  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  work  horse  amply  repays  us 
for  all  the  humane  treatment  we  bestow 
upon  him.  william  hardy. 

Illinois. 


A  News  Letter  from  the  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture  says  W.  II.  Standish,  of  Ful¬ 
ton  County,  O.,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  a  practical  farmer  can  do  in  the 
way  of  breeding  up  a  good  herd  of  dairy 
cattle.  This  man  began  26  years  ago  with 
a  few  head  of  cows.  By  judicious  selection 
and  breeding  he  has  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  what  is  considered  by  representatives 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  coun¬ 
try  produced  by  a  single  individual.  He 
has  11  head  of  cows  for  which  he  has  been 
offered  $25,000.  Mr.  Standish  recently  re¬ 
fused  $600  for  a  two-months-old  heifer 
calf,  the  mother  of  which  has  a  record  of 
producing  111  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day, 
and  her  official  seven-day  record  is  34.6 
pounds.  Last  year  one  of  his  cows  pro¬ 
duced  119  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day.  No 
official  record  of  these  cows  was  kept  un¬ 
til  last  year,  but  since  that  time  their 
fame  has  spread  and  buyers  have  come 
into  the  community  and  bought  up  $7,000 
worth  of  descendants  of  the  herd. 

A  public  sheep  shearing  contest,  the  only 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio 
State  University,  April  5.  Professor  C.  S. 
Plumb,  head  of  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  who  has  charge  of  these  annual 
events,  announces  that  there  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  shearing  by  power  ma¬ 
chines,  with  hand  machines  and  common 
shearers.  One  of  the  most  noted  pro¬ 
fessional  shearers  in  the  world  will  be  there 
and  will  give  demonstrations  of  the  work 
with  the  machine. 


Save$50‘o$500 


per  year  with  the  aid  of  a  reliable  gasoline  engine. 
Others  are  doing  it  why  not  you?  Farm  help  is  scarce 
—wages  high.  The  gasoline  engine  on  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  labor  and  money  saver  of  the  day.  The  in¬ 
vestment  is  small — they  do  their 
Work  quickly  and  at  little  cost,j 
GRAY  HIGH-GRADE 
FARM  ENGINES 
Built  especially  fox 
years  of  hard, 
farm  work.  Very> 
simple  construe-  ] 
tion — few  moving  | 
parts — no  compli¬ 
cations.  Costs  , 
very  little  for  fuel,  a 
Shipped  complete  f 
—wired  up  and  1 
ready  to  run.  Correct  deaign,  high  grade  material 
and  workmanship  and  absolutely  guaranteed.! 

BIG  POWER  GUARANTEED 


l'/2  TO  30  H.P. 


The  Big  power  actually  delivered  is  the  strong  point 
la  Gray  Farm  Engines.  Power  is  what  you  pay  for 
when  buying  a  gasoline  engine.  Remember  this  point 
—see  that  you  get  the  powor.  In  all  Cray  anginas  the 
power  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  You  run  no  risks. 
GET  OUR  BIG  ENGINE  CATALOG 

Our  big  illustrated  farm  engine  catalog  contains 
Valuable  information  about  gasoline  engines — their 
design,  construction,  care  and  operation. 

You’ll  find  it  a  great  help  in  making  the  right  se¬ 
lection.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  us  questions — get 
the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience. 

30  Days*  Trial  at  your  own  work  will  prove  the 
value  of  a  Gray  Engine  to  you.  Give  it  hard  work  to 
do  every  day — test  it  out  thoroughly  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied  wo  take  the  engine  back  and  pay  the  freight. 
No  strings  to  this  offer — no  red  tape — no  obligations. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

484  U.  S.  Motors  Buildino.  Detroit,  Michigan 


) 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Roof  as  \ 
Everlasting  as 
the  Foundation 


You  construct  the  foundation  of 
-  your  building  of  stone  because  you 
~za  know  that  nothing  can  affect  stone 
— know  that  it  will  last  forever. 

Now  suppose  your  roof  was  made  of  the  same  everlasting  stone 
as  your  foundation.  What  an.  everlasting,  fire-proof  roofing  you’d 
have! 

Then  why  not  put  on  a  stone  roofing  ?  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is 
a  light-weight,  flexible  roofing  that  is  solid  stone  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 


is  made  of  several  sheets  of  Asbestos — stone — securely  cemented  together 
with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — a  mineral.  It  is  all  mineral  all  the  way 
through. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  your  buildings  were  covered 
with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  It  would  mean  not  only  permanence  and 
absolute  security  from  leaks,  no  matter  what  the  climate  or  weath(  ■ ;  but 
freedom  from  the  cost  and  trouble  of  coating  or  re-graveling,  and  posi¬ 
tive  protection  from  sparks  and  burning  embers.  It  would  mean  that 
your  roofing  would  cost  you  less  per  year  of  use  than  any  other  roofing 
on  the  market. 

Your  dealer  has  this  roofing,  or  we’ll  sell  you  direct  from  our 
nearest  branch. 

Asbestos  is  a  peculiar  substance,  and  very  interesting.  Perhaps 
you’d  like  a  sample  so  you  can  see  what  it’s  like,  also  our  illus-  ' 
trated  Book  No.  1448 

Mail  your  request  today  to  our  nearest  Branch. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

MamifaClurew  of  Asbestos  A  C  js'f  c ft  Asb^sto.  Roofings,  Packings, 

and  Magnesia  Products  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Baltimore  Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

buffalo  Dallas  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Omaha  St.  Louis 

For  Canada:  THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal.  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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D"  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 


For  the  prevention  and  eradica¬ 
tion  of  sheep  scab  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant  is  recognized  as 
the  most  effective.  It  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  as  an  official  Dip 
for  sheep  scab  and  its  strength  is 
always  uniform.  One  gallon  Dip 
makes  from  50  to  100  gallons 
effective  solution.  It  destroys 
parasites  of  all  kinds  and  keeps 
the  skin  clean  and  smooth. 
This  is  the  most  popular  dip 
for  sheep,  hogs,  steers,  cattle. 
It  also  cure§  mange  on  dogs 
— purifies  stables,  barns, 
troughs,  sinks,  etc. 

Write  for  free 
Dip  Booklet 

DR.  HESS 
&  CLARK, 

Ashland, 
Ohio 
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Bet  Tills' ROOK 

Telia  what  Co-operation  has  done  by  20  Big,  Important 
Factories  combining  their  1’rodueing  Power— to  increase 
quality— to  lower  prices— and  to  divide  their  profits  with 
you.  Three  quarters  o £  the  selling  expenses  or  these  great 
co-operative  factories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  for  buyers  of  all  farm 
and  home  necessities.  You  buy 
direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opportunity 
You  Ever  Had 

Get“Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar¬ 
gains”  today  on  Rooting — 

Paint — Vehicles— Farm  Im- 
pl  emen  ts — Fenci  n  g— House¬ 
hold  Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don’tdelay.  Write 
now.  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co. 

Pept-  B-31  Cleveland.  O 


A 

Boy 

Can  Work  It 

Accurate,  thorough  cultivation  with  the 
Kraus  Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator  is  only  a 
matter  of  steering;  not  of  work.  Gangs  and 
wheels  moved  simultaneously  to  right  or  left 
by  slightest  touch  of  operator’s  foot.  Shovels 
held  to  work  by  mach-  Q I  If  AT  AYIE 

itie  power  not  muscle.  pIVIII  "  AALE 

SULKY 
CULTIVATOR 

Perfect  for  hillsides  or 
crooked  rows.  Instantly  ad¬ 
justable  for  width  of  row 
and  depth  and  angle  of 
'shovel.  High  or  low  wheels 
or  Pivot-Gar.g,  Light  draft. 
Also  Clipper  Hammock  Seat. 
'  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
handle  the  Kraos.  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  a  substitute,  write  ui. 
Catalogue  free, 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO 
Dept.  24,  AKRON.  OHIO 


There  is  good  money  in  those  trees  on  the 
wood  lot.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  it?  All 
you  need  is  an  “American  ”  Saw  Mill  which 
you  can  run  with  the  farm  engine  to  cut  that 
standing  timber  into  first  class  lumber.  It 
is  easy  money  with  an  “  American  ”  Mill, 
which  cuts  more  lumber  with  less  power 
and  at  less  cost  than  any  other.  Your 
neighbor  has  timber,  too.  Cut  it  for  him 
with  your  “  American  ”  Mill.  You  will  both 
make  money  that  way.  “Making  Money 
Off  the  Wood  Lot  ”  is  a  book  which  tells 
you  all  about  lumber  cutting.  We  want 
you  to  have  a  copy.  Ask  us  for  it  Write 
to  our  nearest  office. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 

Chicago— Savannah— NewOrleans 


1912. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  additional 
station  charges. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  SITUATION. 

As  the  month  of  April  draws  near  the 
thought  is  in  all  milk  producers’  minds. 
What  are  we  going  to  receive  for  our  milk 
this  Summer?  The  Whitings  and  Grau- 
stein  &  Co.  arc  willing  to  continue  the  Win¬ 
ter  price  through  April,  but  the  Hoods  have 
not  as  yet  conceded  this,  and  unless  they 
do  the  outlook  is  doubtful.  It  is  an  old 
trick  for  part  of  the  contractors  to  agree 
to  a  price  and  one  or  more  of  the  others 
hang  off  and  thus  block  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion.  Unless  a  fair  price  is  agreed  on  the 
gradual  dropping  out  of  dairies  will  con¬ 
tinue,  as  it  has  the  past  year  or  two  on  ac¬ 
count  of  unsatisfactory  returns  from  the 
business.  Chicken  business  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  are  gradually  driving  out  the  dairy,  or 
reducing  them  to  home  requirements  only. 
The  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Ellis  bill  in  this  general  court  session  has 
failed,  as  the  committee  failed  to  report  in 
time  to  have  a  place  on  the  calendar,  so  it 
goes  over  to  the  next  session. 

The  Consumers’  League,  chiefly  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Putnam,  worked  every 
dodge  they  could,  even  sending  letters  all 
over  the  State  to  various  farmers  whose 
dairies  had  been  reported  satisfactory  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  asking  these 
farmers  to  \  jrk  for  the  bill,  as  it  was  to 
their  advantage  to  have  the  unsatisfactory 
ones  brought  up  to  proper  conditions.  At 
the  hearings  held  by  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  and  the  Meaney  bill  the 
opposition  had  the  best  of  the  question,  al¬ 
though  to  read  the  Boston  daily  papers  one 
would  not  think  so,  as  these  seem  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  taking  a  fling  at  the  farm¬ 
ers  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  or  they 
can  make  one.  Several  doctors  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  claimed  that  many  children  died  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  and  unfit  milk.  One  old 
farmer  replied  that  it  is  more  likely  the 
doctors  instead  of  the  milk  was  the  trouble. 
The  doctors  also  favored  the  score  card 
system ;  the  same  farmer  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  score  card  used  on  the  doc¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Mullowney,  head  of  the  Boston 
board,  was  asked  whether  if  the  Ellis  bill 
was  passed  giving  the  State  board  all  this 
power  desired,  would  the  city  board  still 
continue  to  inspect  as  at  present.  The 
answer  was  they  would.  The  question  was 
then  asked  why  was  this  double  inspection 
needed,  but  a  satisfactory  answer  was  not 
given.  In  a  report  recently  made  to  the 
Boston  board  by  this  same  Or.  Mullowney, 
he  states  500  dairies  have  been  excluded 
from  Boston  market  in  the  past  year  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  would  not  make  the 
changes  ordered  by  this  board.  This  looks 
as  if  the  health  board  has  at  present 
power  enough  without  asking  for  more. 
The  doctor  also  states  that  no  milk  over 
36  hours  old  is  sold  in  Boston.  We  are 
a  little  inclined  to  doubt  this,  as  some  of 
the  milk  comes  nearly  300  miles.  It  is 
claimed  some  of  the  condensed  milk  sold  in 
the  city  is  years  old,  and  a  bill  is  being 
pushed  to  have  the  analysis  and  date  of 
condensing  put  on  the  packages.  A  new 
company  has  been  capitalized  for  $900,000 
in  Boston  which  has  taken  over  the  Boston 
Dairy  Co.,  formerly  operated  by  the 
Graustein  Co.,  ami  is  known  as  the  Boston 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  In  time  of  a  flush 
milk  supply  the  surplus  can  be  condensed 
and  thus  avoid  any  loss  along  this  line. 
The  Graustcins  have  made  large  profits  in 
the  past,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  *to 
do  so  in  the  future  under  the  new  plan 
and  management.  The  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  held  March  30  has  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat,  and  if  true  we  will  go 
through  April  on  about  the  Winter  prices, 
a3  this  has  been  reported  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  several  of  the  contractors  and  the 
producers  who  supply  them. 

The  Hoods  tried  a  smart  trick  which  ap¬ 
pears  so  far  to  have  failed  to  work.  The 
usual  custom  has  been  to  send  out  con¬ 
tracts  to  be  signed  and  returned  in  about 
10  days.  Instead  of  these  they  furnished 
a  register  at  the  several  stations,  stating 
the  prices  they  would  pay,  and  requiring 
all  who  wished  to  sell  them  their  milk  for 
the  six  Summer  months  to  sign  their 
names  before  three  o’clock  on  the  day  the 
registers  were  posted  or  the  company 
would  not  agree  to  take  their  milk.  Some 
were  scared,  thinking  if  they  did  not  sign 
they  would  lose  all  chance  to  sell  their 
milk  at  all,  so  they  signed,  but  many  held 
off,  and  the  company  not  getting  as  many 
names  as  expected  backed  down  some,  or 
so  at  least  it  looks  so  if  reports  are  true, 
and  many  of  those  who  signed  will  not  stick 
to  the  agreement  now  they  find  others  get¬ 
ting  a  better  price.  a.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Selling  Milk  to  Retailers. 

Can  you  offer  a  suggestion  relative  to 
securing  a  sale  of  milk  direct  from  producer 
to  retailer?  k,  t. 

New  York. 

Two  special  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  individual  farmer  selling  milk  direct 
to  the  retailer  in  New  York.  The  first  is 
that  many  of  the  retailers  who  would  make 
most  desirable  customers  have  so  little 
capital  and  business  standing  that  credit 
could  not  safely  be  given  them.  Second,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  retailers  them¬ 
selves  do  not  know  the  day  before  how 
much  milk  they  want.  The  wholesaler’s 
wagon  comes  around  in  early  morning,  and 
they  get  whatever  seems  necessary,  depend¬ 
ing  on  weather  and  previous  day’s  trade, 
and  pay  cash  for  it.  A  change  in  tempera- 
ture  may  mean  a  difference  in  tbeir  day’s 
sales  of  20  to  40  quarts.  The  only  way  that 
tarmers  can  get  this  direct  trade  at  present 
is  by  banding  together  and  having  dis¬ 
tributing  places  and  wagons  of  their  own 
in  the  large  cities.  This  plan  is  entirelv 
feasible  and  should  have  been  adopted  loug 


ago.  It  is  not  necessary  to  start  in  on  a 
large  scale  or  with  any  trumpeting  about 
putting  the  milk  trust  out  of  business.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  get  facilities  for  dis¬ 
tributing  and  then  ship  the  milk  to  market 
and  use  common  sense  in'  handling  the 
trade.  Then  they  will  have  whatever  profit 
there  is  between  the  railroad  terminal  and 
the  consumer.  Retailers  who  sell  two  to 
four  cans  per  day  now  pay  the  wholesaler 
5%  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  their  store, 
as  most  of  them  have  no  wagons  to  get 
supplies  from  the  railroad. 


The  Wheeler  Milk  Bill. 

The  Wheeler  milk  bill  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  vetoed  by  Gov. 
Dix.  This  bill  provided  that  “a  person 
who  shall  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  any  milk  ac¬ 
tually  produced  by  a  cow  or  a  dairy,  which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  milk  produced  daily 
by  such  cow  or  dairy,  and  to  which  nothing 
has  been  added  and  from  which  nothing  has 
been  taken,  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  on  account  thereof.”  This  means 
that  natural  milk  from  a  cow  which  con¬ 
tained  only  10  per  cent  or  even  less  of 
solids  would  be  considered  legal.  Some 
cows  are  noted  as  giving  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  thin  milk.  In  some  localities  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  breed  such  cows, 
and  this  law  would  have  encouraged  it. 
Gov.  Dix  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  under  such  a  law  .dealers  could  and 
would  water  milk  and  claim  that  this  wat¬ 
ered  stuff  was  “natural.”  It  would  be 
impossible  to  convict  them. 


Cows  sold  at  auction  go  from  $35  to  $75; 
young  pigs  are  selling  now  for  $3.50  apiece. 
Fowls  are  worth  12  cents  per  pound ;  eggs, 
18  cents  a  dozen;  butter,  30  cents  a  pound; 
hay,  $20  a  ton  in  the  barn  for  the  best ; 
silage  is  not  sold  around  here.  Manure  is 
not  sold  here  either ;  everyone  has  a  use 
for  all  they  have.  Milk  is  worth  three 
cents  a  quart  delivered  at  the  car.  Maple 
syruo,  $1  a  gallon;  maple  sugar,  16  cents 
a  pound.  p.  n.  v. 

Buckland,  Mass. 

The  average  price  for  the  ordinary  cow, 
sound  and  all  right,  is  about  $50.  Year¬ 
lings  go  for  about  $15,  and  two-year-olds 
at  $25.  Hay  finds  buyers  at  from  $15  to 
$16  per  ton  at  the  barns.  Silage  is  not 
sold  as  far  as  I  know.  Potatoes  are  sold 
from  90  cents  to  $1.  Oats  from  the 
thrasher  are  selling  at  55  cents.  No  corn 
for  sale.  Milk,  or  rather  cream,  is  sold 
upon  the  test  for  butter  fat  basis ;  last 
month  (January)  we  received  39  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  for  February  will  be 
considerably  lower,  probably  not  over  31 
cents.  Thus  we  would  receive  for  one 
quart  of  30  per  cent  cream  only  18  cents, 
with  butter  fat  at  30  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs  are  bringing  30  cents.  c.  s.  a. 

Benson,  Vt. 

Prices  run  about  as  follows  in  sales  that 
have  been  made  thus  far :  Cows,  from  $3J 
to  $50;  two-year-olds  (heifers)  $25  to  $35; 
yearlings,  $15  to  $22;  hay,  $10  to  $17  per 
ton  at  barn.  No  silage  sold  in  this  vicinity. 
Hogs  alive,  five  and  six  cents.  No  horses 
sold  to  any  extent;  most  of  the  farmers 
are  raising  colts,  but  not  many  for  sale. 
No  manure  sold.  Milk  brings  $1.65  per 
100  pounds  at  car.  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel, 
no  wheat  grown.  What  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat  are  grown  are  used  by  the 
growers  mostly.  Maple  sugar  not  being 
made  to  any  extent  as  yet,  most  of  the 
farmers  just  commencing  to  tap  their  sugar 
lots  now.  Most  of  the  farmers  that  make 
butter  in  this  neighborhood  sell  to  regular 
customers  in  Rutland  City  at  33  to  35 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  from  25  to  27 
cents  per  dozen.  Calves  alive  bring  from 
four  to  seven  cents  per  pound.  C.  H.  a. 

East  Clarendon,  Vt. 


Fixing  Oi.eo  Coi.ott. — A  news  note  from 
the  Ohio  University  states  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  must  be  white,  but  in  recent  hear¬ 
ings  before  Congress,  in  connection  with 
the  Lever  bill,  the  oleo  manufacturers  con¬ 
tended  that  there  is  no  such  color  as  pure 
white  and  that  they  could  not  comply  with 
the  law.  This  led  the  Dairy  Union,  which 
is  leading  the  fight  against  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  oleo,  to  request  Congress  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  establish  a  standard  of 
white  that  could  be  used  ’by  the  oleo 
manufacturers.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Geo.  L.  Flanders,  of  New  York  ; 
M.  P.  Hull,  of  Michigan ;  Geo.  M.  Whit 
taker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  G.  L.  Mc¬ 
Kay  of  Illinois,  and  Oscar  Erf,  of  Ohio, 
Prof.  Erf  is  doing  the  experimental  work 
for  the  committee. 


How  About  Your  Herd  ? 


Have  they  been  tested  by  your  veterinarian? 
Remember,  your  stock  may  present  the  picture 
of  health  and  yet  have  Tuberculosis.  If  present, 
it  is  a  menace  to  your  entire  herd  and  your 
family.  A  large  percentage  of  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  of  bovine  origin.  The  words  “from 
tuberculin -tested  cows”  on  your  milk,  cream 
and  butter  insure  a  ready  sale  at  higher  prices. 
Thousands  of  Veterinarians  use 
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Muttord 


“The  Reliable  Test" 

The  Mulford  laboratories  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  Every  department  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  noted  experts.  Our  Tuberculin  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  same  care  as  if  it  were  for  use  on 
human  beings. 

Other  Mulford  Products 

Blackleg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines,  Hog  Cholera  Serum, 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  Serum  for  Distemper, 
Vaccine  for  prevention  of  Abortion. 

Send  lor  Tuberculin  Literature— Tells  how  to  prevent  the  disease 
and  precautions  to  be  observed.  Written  so  you  can  understand  it. 
We  suggest  your  writing  at  once,  as  the  present  edition  is  limited. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY,  Chemists 
Philadelphia 

New  York  Sf.  Louis  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 
Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans 
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Consult  Your 
Veterinarian 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1 A  /O//^ 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  -111  w 


Gasoline 


If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass 
*  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  118  Racine,  WIs. 


.55  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

pf  Don  bio  cases  al  l  over ;  best  copper 


tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  UO-chlek  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$11. SO.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 

No  machines 
at  any  price 


are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Bslls  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48 


Racine,  Wire  ootid 


This  Hopper  Cooled  Rig  Is  Our  Standard  Engine — 
Pump  or  Gravity  Feed  THE  FARMERS’  FAVORITE. 
Otto  Engines  are  sold  on  an  absolute 
I  guarantee  which  fully  protects  you. 

Built  in  all  sizes — i  II.  P.  up.  All  styles — portables, 
tractors,  stationary.  Send  for  our  Bulletin  No.  4,  stating 
size  of  engine  wanted  and  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do. 

THE  QUO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS,  3304  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry  Lessons 

F 

R 

E 

E 

— to  Every  New  Customer 

BSNt>  A  POSTAL  Ci.t  Oilcrcat'B  hi- 
book  FREE  and  also  his  facts  about  his 
SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  lessons  given  to 
buyers  of 

Successful 1 BROODERSS 

Start  right  for  biggest  profits.  “Write  to 

Dos  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  •Jo’Seeond  St. ,  lies  Dioincs.U. 


NO 


HENS 


should  be  kept  in  yonr  flock.  It  is  worse  than 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary?  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor — 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Btreet  New  York  City 


LME’SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  UM^A-"Protre“- 


Price  By  Mail  Wllh  Test  £  | 

Jar  and  lastnictlooa...^  v  * 

Agent*  Wan  tod  Cvrry-wherr 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondaie,  Pa. 


ive  Fruit-Growers 

isms 


PROPOSALS 

State  of  New  York. 

STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

Purchasing  Committee  for  State  Hospitals, 

Room  138,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sealed  proposals  addressed  to  t.he  Committee  will 
be  received  until  2:110  P.  M.,  APRIL  23,  1912,  at  the 
above  address,  for  supplying  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  with  601.280  lbs.  of  butter, 
to  be  taken  from  May  20,  1912,  to  September  1,  1912, 
for  storage,  in  accordance  with  specifications. 
Biiis  will  be  entertained  from  owners  or  operators 
of  creameries  in  Now  York  State  only.  By  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Purchasing  Committee  prospective 
bidders  may  obtain  copies  of  specifications  and 
information  regarding  qualities  and  standards. 


FOR  STATE  HOSPITALS 


Ell 
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Sec’y. 


VOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
*'  Green  Mountain.  "  All  woodwork 
below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 


questions  as,  “What  is  Silage  ?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  does  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


HI  Slop  Your  Losses  from  Worms— -II  Prove  lt  60  Days 


Little  pigs  only  a  few  weeks  old  are  often  found  loaded  with 
worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  suffer  from  these  deadly  parasites. 
Then  cholera,  swine  plague  and  other  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  get  in  their  destructive  work. 

Stock  troubled  with  worms  don ’t  thrive;  they 
cough,  have  fever,  act  dull,  and  don’t  gain  a 
pound.  Your  feed  is  wasted;  your  profits  are  pa  i 

stolen.  Your  animals  frequently  die.  causing  ’  '  ore 

total  loss  of  many  dollars.  I’ll  stop  all  this  quick  with  Sal- 
Vet.  the  great  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner.  I  have  done 
It  for  thousands  of  others.  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  before  you  pay 
me  a  penny,  if  you  will  just  send 
me  the  coupon. 


Before  You  Pay 

RCdd  This  Letters  fed,  Sal- Vet  to  my  hogs  and  lost  none. 


have  had  cholera 

»•  AO*  to  A  AH 


No  order  filled  teaa  than  40  lbs 


S.  R.  Feil,  Pres.  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.  R.N.Y.  Cleveland,  Ohio 1721 


Vet  to  last  them  60 
freight  charge 
days  are  up 
all  your  stock 
free  intestinal 
charge — you  won’t  owe  me  a  cent. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Minor 
Hen-Sunrise  Co.  stock  being  sold  by  a  Chi¬ 
cago  brokerage  house  at  25  cents  per  share? 

New  Jersey.  a.  g. 

We  know  enough  about  it  to  advise 
you  to  keep  your  25  cents. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Silver 
Star  Poultry  Farm,  Derry  Church,  Pa.  7 

Maine.  H.  g.  r. 

This  is  one  of  the  membership  fakes. 
You  pay  $1  for  membership;  and  are 
told  you  can  then  sell  eight-weeks-old 
chicks  for  $1. 

We  have  probably  said  all  that  we 
need  to  say  about  Florida  land  schemes, 
but  the  North  Tampa  Land  Co.  send 
out  a  very  alluring  letter  from  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  proposition  is  to  induce  you 
to  act  as  their  agent  and  get  up  a  club 
of  five  members  each  to  buy  five  acres 
of  Florida  land.  For  your  part  in  get¬ 
ting  your  neighbors  into  trouble  for 
their  benefit  you  are  to  have  a  present 
of  10  acres,  and  if  you  sell  more,  the 
present  is  to  be  in  proportion.  Land  in 
this  Everglade  section  has  been  bought 
for  $2  an  acre,  and  the  promoters 
usually  sell  it  at  $40  to  $50  an  acre.  You 
can  figure  out  the  profits  of  the  deal  for 
yourself. 

A  friend  sends  us  a  clipping  from  a 
local  paper  which  contains  a  copy  of 
this  advertisement: 

“Wanted — Men  to  look  after  cut-rate 
grocery  mail  order  business  in  Avoca.  All 
business  done  by  mail.  Few  hours  per  week 
will  earn  $25  weekly.  An  investment  of 
$300  required  for  supplies,  part  in  cash, 
balance  can  be  arranged.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Contract  given.  Address,  Con¬ 
sumers’  Grocery  Company,  1039  Granite 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.” 

It  seems  the  local  paper  refused  it; 
but  other  papers  accepted  it,  and  are 
probably  yet  looking  for  cash  for  the 
bill.  Later  it  was  announced  that  the 
concern  was  a  swindle  and  that  the 
promoter  had  departed.  Don’t  trust  the 
man  who  comes  to  you  with  gifts  to  be 
delivered  later,  but  who  wants  a  little 
cash  in  advance. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Nelson  Pub. 
Co.,  of  31  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass.?  They 
had  an  agent  in  this  town  selling  stock.  He 
did  not  want  to  sell  more  than  $100  worth 
to  any  one  person.  He  wanted  to  sell  to 
men  of  small  means,  as  he  wanted  to  give 
the  poor  man  a  chance  to  get  rich  quick. 
He  said  he  sold  25  shares  in  our  town  and 
1  know  some  people  who  are  buying  it. 

Maine.  a.  s.  t. 

Boston  has  some  sad  history  in  the 
way  of  stock  selling  publishing  con¬ 
cerns.  One  of  the  worst  schemes  we 
have  on  record  rose,  flourished  and  died 
there,  and  with  it  died  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  of  men  and  women  who  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  it.  There  is 
nothing  about  this  concern  that  would 
encourage  a  careful  investor  to  put  his 
money  into  it,  and  those  who  take  our 
advice  will  not  put  their  savings  into 
any  publishing  venture  that  is  peddled 
around  as  an  opportunity  to  get  rich 
quick. 

In  the  Fall  of  1910  I  wanted  seed  wheat 
and  got  samples  and  prices  from  G.  G.  Gris¬ 
wold,  Madison,  Ohio.  Relying  on  the  sam¬ 
ples  I  sent  him  an  order  with  a  $46  re¬ 
mittance  for  26  bushels  Gypsy  and  20 
Poole.  The  wheat  proved  to  be  one  pound 
short  in  weight  and  of  a  different  grade 
from  the  samples.  The  Gypsy  was  mixed 
with  other  varieties  and  just  a  little  rye. 
The  Poole  was  at  least  five  per  cent  rye  and 
contains  several  kinds  of  wheat,  both 
bearded  and  smooth.  I  at  once  wrote  hin\ 
but  could  get  no  reply.  H.  s.  J. 

Ohio. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Griswold 
had  a  little  advertisement  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  1910  to  sell  seed  wheat  under 
the  name  of  Prospect  Farm.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  complaint  causes  us  to  re¬ 
gret  that  it  was  accepted.  It  would  not 
be  again.  We  learn,  too,  that  other  farm 
papers  have  had  complaints  from  other 
purchasers  who  could  get  no  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Griswold  can  get  no  more 
space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  his  seed 
wheat.  This  is  the  first  case  in  nearly 
three  years  where  we  have  stood  to 
make  good  for  an  advertiser  that  we 
accepted. 

The  Current  Literature  Publishing  Co., 
of  New  York,  propositions  inclosed,  may 
be  all  right.  I  never  have  bitten  on  any 
such  thing,  and  as  long  as  their  seven  per 
cent  dividends  sounds  a  warning,  don’t 
think  I  will.  C.  A. 

New  York. 

If  this  concern  knew  C.  A.  as  well  as 
he  is  known  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  office, 
they  never  would  have  insulted  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  horse  sense  with  a  seven 
per  cent  promotion  speculation.  We  are 
really  sorry  to  see  this  publishing  house 
in  this  promotion  scheme.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  proposition,  they  propose 
to  organize  subsidiary  companies  in  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  country  to  sell  their 
books  and  other  publications;  but  why 
a  farmer,  or  anyone  else  for  that  mat¬ 


ter,  should  buy  such  stock  and  pay  20 
per  cent  of  a  premium  on  it  is  more 
than  we  can  figure  out.  Suppose  a 
farmer  should  organize  a  company  to 
sell  his  apples,  and  before  the  buds 
swell  on  the  trees  asked  the  gentlemen 
behind  this  company  to  pay  $120  for  a 
share  of  the  stock  on  the  strength  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  on  selling  apples. 
Such  a  farmer  would  be  lucky  if  he  got 
away  without  being  arrested  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  lunatic.  The  farmer  who  put 
his  savings  into  any  such  stock  would 
indeed  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

A  man  came  to  me  last  week  to  ask 
if  I  would  help  him  get  back  $2,000  he 
had  paid  for  stock  to  White  &  Von 
Glahn  of  New  York  City.  It  was  no 
use  to  deceive  him.  I  made  him  under¬ 
stand  as  considerately  as  I  could  that 
the  task  assigned  to  me  was  hopeless. 
“Then  I  was  a  mere  come-on,”  was  his 
self-accusation.  I  would  only  confirm 
his  conclusion. 

“My  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  was  the 
saving  of  my  lifetime.  I  entered  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department  20  years  ago. 
All  I  had  at  the  time  was  $20.  1  fought 

fires  ever  since.  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  business  or  investments.  I  had  little 
to  invest.  I  had  both  legs  broken  at  a  fire 
during  the  great  blizzard  in  1888.  I  raised 
and  educated  my  family,  and  saved  a  little. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  law  permits  these 
people  to  rob  me  of  my  life  savings  in  this 
way?  Why,  if  I  only  stole  a  loaf  of  bread 
I  would  be  lodged  in  jail.  Why  am  I  not 
protected  by  the  law? 

It  was  a  pitiable  case.  To  say  that  I 
felt  sorry  for  that  man  but  feebly  ex¬ 
presses  my  feeling.  He  had  no  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  position  as  a  stockholder  in 
the  company.  I  explained  to  him  that 
his  stock  made  him  a  part  owner  in  the 
business,  and  that  he  representing  that 
fractional  part  of  the  company  owed 
the  creditors  of  the  concern  more  than 
it  was  able  to  pay.  He  had  simply 
bought  a  part  of  a  business  that  had 
more  liabilities  than  assets,  and  the 
creditors  must  be  paid  in  full  before 
he  could  hope  to  get  anything.  Since 
there  was  probably  not  enough  to  pay 
the  creditors  in  full,  the  stockholders 
or  owners  of  the  business  could  hope 
for  nothing.  The  law  cannot  prevent 
you  from  making  a  bad  bargain.  If  this 
man  could  prove  that  he  parted  with  his 
money  on  false  representations  and 
fraudulent  devices  he  might,  if  he  could 
get  a  court  and  jury  to  agree  with  him, 
send  the  promoters  to  prison  for  a  few 
months;  but  one  sympathizer  with 
crooks  on  that  jury  could  prevent  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  in  no  case  could 
he  get  his  money  back. 

We  need  laws  to  prevent  swindling 
of  this  kind.  Every  concern  that  offers 
stocks  or  bonds  or  certificates  of  any 
kind  to  the  public,  should  be  obliged  to 
file  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
under  oath,  representing  the  value  of 
their  paper  securities,  and  the  statement 
should  be  audited  and  the  assets  ap¬ 
praised  by  competent  authorities.  As  it 
is  now  I  have  never  known  securities 
of  publishing  or  merchandising  or  man¬ 
ufacturing  houses  to  be  marketed  at 
their  true  value.  Many  of  them,  like  the 
one  under  consideration,  are  absolutely 
worthless,  and  most  of  the  others  are 
speculative  gambles.  An  established 
profitable  concern  does  not  appeal  to  the 
public  for  capital  to  operate  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  man  saved  an  average  of  $100  a 
year  for  20  years  out  of  his  salary.  The 
man  who  got  it  robbed  him  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  if  they  had  held  him  up  on 
the  street  and  took  the  money  from  his 
pocket.  The  means  of  this  robbery  is 
a  provision  of  law.  Society  ought  to 
do  something  to  protect  its  members 
from  such  wrongs. 

I  found  your  advice  in  regard  to  feeding 
problems  to  be  all  right,  and  produce  more 
milk  than  the  way  I  was  feeding.  Your 
paper  is  so  different  from  other  farm  papers 
and  “on  the  square,”  no  “yellow  guff” 
in  it.  That’s  what  I  like.  It  is  a  com¬ 
fort  in  this  age  of  “skins”  and  “grafters” 
to  read  a  paper  without  doubting  what 
we  read.  p.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

“To  read  without  doubting  what  we 
read.” 

If  the  literary  artists  of  the  world  la¬ 
bored  for  a  century  they  could  not 
write  a  sentence  to  please  us  so  much 
as  the  above  simple  words  of  a  sincere 
farmer.  Years  ago  we  made  two  rules 
for  copy  to  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y: 

1.  It  must  be  true. 

2.  It  must  be  to  the  interest  or  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  subscribers. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  judged  right,  but  we  know  we 
have  always  meant  right  in  passing  on 
these  qualifications.  Nothing  better 
could  be  said  of  publisher  or  editor 
than  that  they  published  a  paper  that, 
one  could  “read  without  doubting  what 
he  read.”  j.  j.  d. 
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Give  Y our  House 
and  Barns  a  Com¬ 
plete  Water  Supply 

Save  your  time,  strength  and 
hundreds  of  steps  by  having  run¬ 
ning  water  (under  pressure) in  wagon- 
house,  barn,  cow  stable,  barnyard. 
The  convenience  will  pay  for  it — or  cows’ 
extra  milk  will  pay  for  it.  Put  it  in  the 
kitchen  and  make  washing  and  cooking  and 
cleaning  easier  for  the  women  folks.  Have 
the  convenience  (almost  a  necessity)  of  a  bathroom. 


Goulds 


Reliable 

Pumps 


More 
than  300 
Pumps 


A  Goulds  Pyramid  Pump  provides  a  complete  water 
supply  and  fire  protection  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  gives  you  all  the  water  you  want — 16 
buckets  a  minute.  The  “  Pyramid  ”  is  the 
highest  type  of  power  pump  for  farm  use. 
It  is  suitable  for  gasoline  engine  or 
electric  drive.  Perfectly  made, 
strong  and  durable. 

Read  all  about  it  in  our  Free  Book 


Ask 

for  the 
Book 


“  Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

Tells  about  our  other  pumps  (we  have  over  300  kinds)  for 
every  service,  also  our  hydraulic  rams.  Tells  how  to 
select  and  install  the  right  pump  for  what  you  want 
to  do  and  to  best  meet  your  conditions.  Send 
for  it  and  see  how  valuable  it  is  to  you. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company 

58  W.  Fall  Street  Seneca  Falls  N.  Y. 

“ Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pumt>l 
for  Every  Service. 
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L  The  Book  That  Met  a  Quick 
i  Universal  Demand 


i 


That  the  highest  grade  saw  and  tool  equipment  is  considered 
one  of  the  live  factors  in  modern  farm  efficiency  is  proven 
by  the  flood  of  requests  for  this  book,  “Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm,”  which  has  already  necessitated  a 
second  large  edition. 

This  free  book  tells  about  the  great  variety  of 

DISSTON 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

They  possess  a  world-wide  reputation  for  efficiency  and  depend¬ 
ability  and  have  a  guarantee  behind  them  of  72  years’  standing. 

These  tools  are  made  in  the  largest  works  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  This  book  offers  many  important  suggestions  on 
farm  economies  and  improvements  through  efficient  saw 
and  tool  equipment,  and  the  keeping  of  same  in  proper 
working  order. 

Send  for  the  "DISSTON  FARM  TOOL  BOOK”  today- 
a  postal  will  bring  it. 

Henry  Disston 
&  Sons 


Sold  by 
all 

Progressive 

Hardware 

Dealers 


Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool 
Steel  &  File  Works 

P.0.  Box  J1537 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$ 


STOP  HIGH  HARD  LIFTS 


Electric  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons, 
Complete 

Make  hauling  easy. 

Carry  any  load6  and 
are  best  suited  to  all 
farm  work.  Broad 
tires  make  good 
roads,  avoid  rutting 
and  greatly  reduce 
draft  for  horses. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


Electric  Steel 
Wheels  for  Your 
Old  Wagon 

Best  way  to  make 
your  wagon  over, 
good  as  new.  We 
send  wheels  to  fit  any 
size  axle  and  make 
an  end  of  tire  setting 
and  repairs.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

,  Box  4 8,  Quincy,  III. 


Ready-Mixed  Home  &  Bara 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
iumer.  All  middlemen’s  pro¬ 
fits  saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Cord, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

84*  E.  Monument  Jive..  Dsytoo,  0. 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April  6,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 31  to  .32^ 

Good  to  Choice . 25  to  .30 

Lower  Grades . 23  &  .26 

8i  orage . 25  @  .29 

State  Dairy,  best . 30  31 

Common  to  Good . 23  @  .28 

Factory .  .22  to  .25 

Packing  Slock . . 21  to  .23 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  Hi  m  at  30  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  3214  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best _ . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

CHEESE 

Full  ('ream,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

8klms . . 

BEAMS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . . . 

Pea . . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Red  KMney . .  ’  ”  ” 

White  Kidnev . | 

Lima.  California . 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

German  Crop,  new . 


.23  to  .2414 
.22  @  .2214 
.18  to  20 
.22  to  .23 
.18  to  .20 
.16  to  .18 

.18J^to  19 
.15  to  .17 
.08  to  .15 

4.25  to  4.75 
4.00  to  4.40 
4  0(1  ©  4.50 
4  00  to  4  05 
4  10  ®  4.50 
6.75  to  5.85 
6.70  ®  6.75 

.53  to  .56 
.35  to  .45 
.41  to  .44 
•SO  @  .85 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy,  bb! . 

Spitzenburg  ..  . . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin .  _ 

Greening . 

King . . 

Gano. . .  . 

Winesap .  ....  . .! 

Western,  box . 

Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  bbl. . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. . . ....... . 

DUIKI>  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Chops . 

Raspberries . . 


2  25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 

3  00 
3.00 
1.00 
5.00 
6.60 

.08 


.10 

.07 

02 

.27 


to  4.50 
@  4.50 
®  3  25 
to  3.75 
to  5.50 
to  4  .00 
to  5.50 
to  4.75 
<§  2.00 
to  9  00 
to  7.00 
to  .30 


to  .1054 
to  .09 
to  .0254 
@1  .29  jj 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  4.00  to  4.50 

Maine,  bag .  4.50  to  4.75 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  2.00  to  3.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00  @  7.00 

Fla  .  new,  bbl .  5.00  to  6.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  to  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  5.00  to  6.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz . 2.50  to  4.50 

Southern,  doz .  2.00  @  3.50 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 2.00  to  4.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  @2.25 

New.  tOO  bunches .  2250  @  4.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  2.50  to  4.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton .  60.00  to55  ('0 

Red.  ton . 25.00  *35.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  1.50  to  3.75 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case . 3.00  to  3.25 

Kale,  bbl . 25  @  .65 

Chicory,  bbl .  150  to  3.00 

Lettuce,  bj-bbl  bkt .  2  00  «  4.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western.  1U0  lbs...  3.25  «  4.75 

White,  bn .  2  Oil  to  3.75 

Peppers.  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  to  2.75 

Peas.  Southern,  bn . 2.00  to  5.00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 3.00  to  5  00 

String  Beans,  bu . 2.00  @  4  UO 

i  Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  to  1.75 

Sqnash.  Old,  bbl .  125  to  150 

New.  bu . 2.00  to  2  50 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00  to  1.75 

White,  bbl .  ...1.00  to  1.75 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  1.50  to  3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  .75  to  4.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1.  doz .  1.25  to  1.50 

No.  2.  doz... . . . .75  to  1.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ®  .25 

Lettuee,  doz .  1.00  to  1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30  to  .50 

Radishes,  100  benches .  2.00  to  3  50 

Rhubarb,  doz . 40  @  .90 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 14  to  .15 

Fowls . 14  to  .1416 

Roosters . 10  to  .11 

Ducks . 16  to  .17 

Geese . 9  to  .10 

Turkeys . 16  to  .17 

Guineas,  pair . 50  to  60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  to  .22 

Com  moit  to  G  ood . . . 14  to  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  to  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  225  @  .2$ 

Roasters . 16  *)  .21 

Capons,  7  t,o  9  lbs . 26  to  .27 

Smaller  sizes . 21  to  .22 

Fowls . 14  @  .16 

Ducks,  lb . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 13  to  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 27  00  to  28.00 

No.  3 . 25.00  to  26.00 

No.  3 . 22.00  to  24.00 

Clover  Mixed . 21.00  to  24  00 

Clover . 21.00  to  24.00 

Straw.  Rye . 17.00  to  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 13.00  to  14.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  6  30  @  8  10 

Bulls . 4.00  to  6.50 

Cows .  2.00  @  5.75 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.50  tolo.25 

Culls . 4.50  to  6  00 

Sheep,  100  ibs . 4.26  to  6.00 

Lambs . . .  7  00  to  8.30 

Hogs .  6  25  @  8.40 

COUNTRY  DRE8SED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 13  to  .14 

Common  to  good . 10  @  .12 

Buttermilks . 07  to  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00  @  7.50 

Pork.  Light . 08J^@  .09 

Heavy . OOhjto  .07 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.19  to  ... 

,No.  2,  Red .  1.08  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.13  to  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 75  to  .79 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  @  .62 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 95  to  .97 

Barley,  choice  .  1.25  to  1.35 

MILL  FEED— Car  Lots 

8pring  Bran, ton .  28  90  to  29.50 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  to  31.00 

Rod  Dog .  32.00  @  33.00 

Hominy  Chop .  30.00  to  31.00 

Linseed  Meal .  39.00  to  39.50 

Corn  Meal . 31.00  to  32.00 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.00 

Middling  Gulf .  11.25 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  10.40 

Good  Middling .  11.40 


The  Old  Washington  Market. 

During  the  past  year  great  Improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  old  Washington  re¬ 
tail  market  at  Fulton  and  Washington 
streets,  New  York.  The  filthy  outside 
stalls  are  gone,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  renovation  that  must  be  a  decided 
satisfaction  to  those  dealers  who  have 
tried  to  keep  clean  stands  during  the 
years  of  dirt  and  dilapidation.  The  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  buyers  seen  in  this 
place  shows  that  those  who  say  New  York 
people  will  not  go  to  market  are  wrong. 
This  market  recently  had  a  celebration  in 
honor  of  its  new  dress  and  Improved 
business  outlook.  Several  hundred  women 
of  the  Housewives  League  (an  organiza¬ 
tion  aiming  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living), 
were  on  hand,  and  the  large  stocks  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  general  money  saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  market  were  well  advertised. 
Mayor  Gaynor  was  there  and  spent  some 
time  talking  witli  the  older  stand  keepers, 
two  of  whom  are  Peter  J.  Hickey  and  John 
McDermott,  who  started  business  there  back 
in  the  fifties.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  shape 
and  lack  of  economical  freight  transpor¬ 
tation,  Manhattan  Island  is  less  favorably 
situated  for  the  development  of  retail  mar¬ 
kets  than  many  large  cities,  but  much 
mote  might  be  done  in  this  line. 


Two  steamers  from  London,  arriving  at 
New  York  March  .”0  and  April  1,  brought 
350,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  They  are 
meeting  a  good  demand  at  present,  selling 
from  $2  to  $3.25  per  168-pound  bag,  which 
is  a  little  under  the  better  grades  of 
native  tubers. 

Very  largfe  quantities  of  grain  wore 
-held  over  Winter  by  producers  in  the 

Canadian  Northwest  because  of  scarcity  of 
cars.  This  grain  is  now  being  moved  rap¬ 
idly  toward  Eastern  Canada,  lake  and 

Pacific  coast  ports.  At  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  8.000.000  bushels  were  in  storage 
April  1.  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 

handling  250  cars  a  day  over  the  Soo 

line. 

Cattle  are  high  ;  extra  good  cows  bring 
$80.  $90  and  $100.  Hay,  Timothy,  $25  in 
barn.  Cow  hay  from  $15  up.  Milk  brings 
four  to  4%  cents,  farther  out  from  city 
as  low  as  38  cents  for  10-quart  can. 

Agawam,  Mass.,  j.  m. 


i  O  O  For  Any  One  of  These  Styles 

0nly%#== 

Direct  From  Quarry  to  Cemetery 


FULTON! 


y^/// 


ill! 


■ a 


StjfeA."’"*'*'"''  Style  C.  Style  D.“ 

Positively  the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  tombstones  of  such  splendid  quality 
in  this  size.  Read  this  description: 

Made  of  best  dark  veined  Vermont  marble, expert  workmanship.  Dimensions: 
Tablet,  3  inches  thick;  total  height,  14  inches.  Lettering  extra,  Roman  Italic  V 
sunk  letters  T$/i  cents  each;  Gothic  V  sunk  letters  6  cents  each;  raised  letters  15 
cents  each. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  with  perfect  security.  Simply 
select  the  style  you  wish,  and  also  the  kind  of  lettering,  enclosing  $3.00  for 
the  tombstone  and  the  small  amount  which  the  lettering  will  come  to.  We 
will  ship  the  tombstone  to  you  direct  from  the  quarry,  and  if  you  don’t  find 
it  to  be  exactly  what  you  wanted  in  every  respect,  write  us  for  shipping 
instructions  back  to  the  quarry,  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny. 

Write  for  Free  Monument  and  Tombstone  Book  No»66R90 

In  any  event,  write  us  at  once  and  get  our  new  beautiful  Book  of  Tombstones  and 

Monuments,  richly  illustrating  and  describing  over  500  splendid  styles.  We  offer  only  the 
best  Vermont  marble  in  either  dark  veined  blue,  or  white  clouded  Rutland  Italian.  This 
book  also  shows  beautiful  styles  of  best  Barre  granite  grave  markers  from  $3.98  to  $30.00,  and 
magnificent  monuments  from  $14.00  to  $768.00.  This  book  is  FREE.  Simply  send  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  gladly  send  it  to  you,  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  mention  Book  No«66R90. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GRAPE  VINES 

Best  varieties  tor  vineyard  and  garden.  Mil-  Send  lor 
lions  of  vines  for  sale.  Our  free  book  gives  FREE 
instruction  for  planting,  cultivating  and  prun-  RnnK 
ing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Issued  by  the 
largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  in  the 
country.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  34,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


IRELAND 
HAY  HOIST 

GF.AKKI) 

Saves  one  man 
aud  team.  -  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
hoist.  The  machine  stops 
instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

pinj-r  load  at  any  point.  Only  3  H.  P.  Rmsolmo  ensrino  requir¬ 
ed.  Takes  off  a  load  of  hay,  ice  or  anything:  that  has  to  ho 
elevated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machine  on 
the  market. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum.  Double  Drum  and  Self  Acting:  Brake.  Give  speed 
o£  enarme  and  size  of  drive  pulley. 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTFI!  FARM  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 
If  Hll  I  LU  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETOII  WORTH 
VILLAGE,  Thixlls,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  profer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


rppp  Cfp  Direct  to  be.t  trad,  in  Greater  Now 
LUUO  -Liu,  York.  Flintiest  market  value  and 
"  account.  Sales  day  of  arrival.  Refer  to 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Duo’s  or  Hradstreet’s.  Zonith 
Butter  &  Egg  Co.,  355-S9  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Egj?s,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Hothouse  Lambs 


Spray  30  Acres  a  Day 

Potatoes,  Small  Fruits,  Vines 


Spraying  that  counts.  6  rows  at  a  time  with  force  to  do 
work  right.  Foliage  sprayed  all  over,  under  as  well 
as  on  top.  The  Perfection  Bi>r«yer  is  also  great  at  or¬ 
chard  work.  8pray  trees  by  nand.  Easy  to  maintain 
100  pounds  pressure  with  two  nozzles  going.  Strong 
6b- gallon  tank,  perfect  agitation,  absolutely  best  spray 
pump  made.  Spray  pipes  fold  up — you  can 
drive  close  to  trees  and  in  narrow  places. 
Nearly  26  years  sprayer  builders.  We  know 
requirements,  and  know  the  Perfection  Is 
"t.  Nearly  8000  now  In 
use.  All  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Write  for 
Jfree  Catalog.  Don’t 
^buy  any  sprayer 
till  it  comes. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER  A  SON 
Box  45 ,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


HIGH-GRADE  Photo-Finishing  for  Amateur  Photographers— 

Better  results,  lower  rates.  Developing,  print¬ 
ing,  enlarging.  Send  for  price  list  and  specimens  of 

our  work.  HAIRE  BROS.,  362  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


WANTED— Second-hand,  but  only  if  in  first-class 
condition— Power  Sprayer,  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
row.  Land  Roller,  Lime  Spreader,  Grain  Drill, 
Corn  Planter  and  Cultivator—  all  two-horse;  10  to 
15  h.  p.  gasoline  engine,  blower  for  silo,  Babcock 
tester.  State  full  particulars. 

C.  W.  DAVIDSON,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 


Colony  Brooders  For  Sale 

Six  1912  Essex,  new;  reason  for  selling.  All  six 
f.  o.  b.  in  original  erates.  $18.00— two  for  $7.00. 
Write  A.  S.  HUBER,  Route  1,  Lititz,  Pa. 


CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
C.  VI  O  eggs  for  sale— $1 .00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  U.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


9f|  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens,  $30.  Young’s 
99  famous  strain  laying  now.  A  rare  chance  for 
good  stock.  T.  H.  Mettlxr,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Wfiif-p  Ornimrfnns  EGGS  F0R  HflTCHING  from 
TTniie  urpingions  carefully  selected  pens. 

Stock  comes  from  one  of  America’s  leading  strains 
of  winners.  Have  big  record  as  layers— $1.50  and 
$3.00  a  setting.  Baby  Chicks,  $2.50  for  10.  Also  a 
few  pure  white,  vigorous,  typy  Cockerels;  must  have 
room  &  will  sacrifice.  Win.  P.  Scofield,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  nnder 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CUKKHY  HILL  FARM. . . .Pittstown,  N,  J. 

WANTED— Burro-Jack,  with  work  harness,  dump 
cart,  saddle:  also  children’s  dog-cart  and  brand 
new  harness.  “North  Jersey,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Farm  Hands  and  Laborers  Supplied  Free 

We  have  many  men  anxious  to  learn  farm  work. 

C.  K.  Blatchly,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  105  E.  22d  St.  N.Y.  City 


Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYerk 

■  •  ”  If  “’4  gf  ~  4  Our  large  con- 

*  *  snmptive  outlet 

enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you'll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  with  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Kittenhouae  &  Co.,  154  Keade  St.,  New  York 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 

Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard. 

Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 
244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODUCK,  Apples.  Peaches,  Her 
nes  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  Si  36  Little  1  Jitii  St„  New  York 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swinp  in  Amorira  hY  F.  D.  Cobum.  Full 
DWine  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 


Milk  and  Its  Products  tfi» 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price.. $1.50 


Thp  Hnr«o  ^y  rsoac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
i  lie  iiuisc  work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1,125 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


610 


THE  rural  new-yokker 


April  13,  1912. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,055 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 
Wheels — 

34  Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 

45  Miles 
per  Hour 
Made  with 
2,  4  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  covert  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  Sell-starter,  11  wanted,  $20  extra. 

The  25 -Year  Car 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Reo  the  Fifth 

Is  the  only  car  based  on  25 
years  spent  in  car  building. 

In  those  25  years  I  have 
created  24  models,  and  have 
watched  their  performance  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  owners. 

I  have  also  kept  in  touch, 
since  the  start  of  this  industry, 
with  all  that  other  men  have: 
done. 

Here  is  the  final  result — my 
finest  creation — the  best  that  I 
can  do. 

How  I  Watch  It 

Never  was  a  car  so  watched 
in  the  making  as  I  am  watch¬ 
ing  this.  The  prestige  of  a 
lifetime  is  staked  on  it. 

In  this  car  we  insist  on  utter 
exactness,  regardless  of  time. 
Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 

Steel  for  this  car  is  all  ana¬ 
lyzed,  so  we  know  its  exact 
composition.  Each  car  gets  a 
thousand  inspections. 

The  margin  of  safety  in  ev¬ 
ery  part  is  extreme.  We  old 
designers  know  the  need  for 
that. 

I  use  roller  bearings  —  Tim¬ 
ken  and  Hyatt — instead  of  the 
usual  ball  bearings.  In  no  part 
is  cost  considered. 

The  carburetor  is  doubly 
heated — with  hot  air  and  hot 
water — to  deal  with  low-grade 
gasoline. 


Unusual  Beauty 

The  car  is  immensely  impres¬ 
sive.  It  is  long  and  roomy. 
The  wheels  are  large,  the  car 
is  over-tired.  We  avoid  all  the 
petty  economies. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17 
coats.  The  lamps  are  enam¬ 


eled.  Even  the  engine  is  nickel 
trimmed. 

There  is  deep  upholstering, 
made  of  genuine  leather  filled 
with  hair. 

At  twice  the  price  no  car 
could  offer  more  comfort  or 
more  class 


The  Center  Control 


No  Side  Levers 

The  best  new  feature  of  the 
year  is  brought  out  in  Reo  the 
Fifth. 

It  is  this  center  control, 
shaped  like  a  cane  handle.  All 


the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  lever  less  than 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  di¬ 
rections. 


There  are  no  side  levers — 
neither  inside  nor  outside  the 
door.  So  the  entrance  in  front, 
on  either  side,  is  clear. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals,  one  of  which  also 
operates  the  clutch.  Never  was 
a  car  so  simple  in  •operation. 

Left  Side  Drive 

These  features  permit  of  the 
left  side  drive,  as  in  electric 

cars.  The  driver  sits,  as  he 

■ 

should  sit,  close  to  the  cars  he 
passes  and  on  the  up  side  of 
the  road. 

Yet  his  gear  shifting  lever 
is  at  his  right  hand,  and  the 
brake  pedals  right  before  him. 

This  ideal  arrangement  is 
found  today  only  in  Reo  the 
Fifth. 

$1,055  Too  Low 

The  only  point  which  does 
not  meet  my  approval  is  this 


initial  price.  I  believe  it  too 
low  to  continue. 

It  is  based  on  the  present 
low  cost  for  materials,  on  enor¬ 
mous  output,  on  ideal  condi¬ 
tions. 

This  price  I  regard  as  a  pass¬ 
ing  sensation.  It  is  subject  to 
instant  advance.  Under  average 
conditions,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth  will  al¬ 
ways  sell  lower  than  any  other 
car  in  its  class.  We  have  a 
model  factory,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  enormous  capacity.  And 
we  have  the  experience. 

We  are  not  over-capitalized 
— have  no  bonded  debt.  And 
we  save  about  20  per  cent  in 
the  making  by  confining  our 
output  to  only  one  chassis. 

Thus  the  best  car  I  can  build 
is  being  sold  at  this  moment 
for  $1,055. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by 
dealers  in  a  thousand  towns. 
We  will  tell  you  the  nearest 
when  you  write  for  our  book. 

This  book  shows  the  various 
styles  of  bodies.  It  pictures 
every  detail.  It  enables  com¬ 
parison  with  all  other  cars.  It 
is  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
season. 

Write  for  it  now.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


m 


HOW  WE  PLANT  A  TREE. 

The  Good  Old-Fashioned  Way  in  Detail. 

How  do  we  plant  a  tree?  Better  ask  bow  do  we  get 
ready  to  plant  a  tree,  for  more  depends  upon  getting 
ready  right  than  in  the 
actual  planting.  Better 
make  up  your  mind  the 
year  before  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  plant,  and  then 
spend  a  year  getting 
ready. 

Select  a  piece  in  sod 
if  possible.  Manure  it 
well.  Plant  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  beans  or  anything 
that  needs  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  not  well 
drained,  drain  it,  and 
drain  it  well.  No  half¬ 
way  job  will  do.  You 
may  get  a  row  of  trees 
right  on  a  wet  spot,  and 
then  how  are  you  going 
to  drain  it?  Drains  on 
some  of  our  land  have 
to  be  a  rod  or  two  apart 
to  do  good  work.  Yours 
may  not  need  them  so 
close.  The  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  plow  and  subsoil 
the  field  before  planting. 

This  applies  to  heavy  or 
clay  soils.  If  your  soil 
is  light  or  sandy  do  not 
subsoil.  Subsoiling  is 
done  with  a  special 
plow.  One  team  goes 
ahead  with  the  regular 
turning  plow,  another 
team  follows  with  the 
subsoil  plow  in  the  same 
furrow,  and  lifts  up  and 
loosens  from  five  to 
seven  inches  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and  drops  it  back 
but  does  not  turn  it.  If 
the  season  proves  a  dry 
one  you  have  a  foot  or 
more  of  loosened  soil  to 
hold  the  moisture.  If 
a  wet  season  follows  the 
extra  water  descends  to 
the  subsoil  and  your  top 
soil  is  drier.  Better  in 
either  case ;  better  for 
the  trees,  better  for  the 
crop.  But  this  subsoil¬ 
ing  also  vastly  helps  in 
planting  the  trees.  There 
are  some  who  advocate 
subsoiling  in  the  Fall. 

I  see  no  objection  to 
this,  and  it  might  be  a 
benefit. 

Should  the  trees  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  ground 
is  plowed  heel  them  in.  Plow  a  deep  furrow  or  trench 
a  short  distance,  cut  open  the  bundles  and  trim  the 
trees,  root  and  top.  It  has  to  be  done  some  time; 
why  not  do  it  now?  Take  a  pruner  and  cut  off  ends 
of  all  the  larger  roots — all  broken  roots  cut  off  en¬ 
tirely,  Trim  the  top  back  to  short  stubs  of  two  or 


three  buds  each.  If  the  head  is  not  formed  high 
enough  to  suit  leave  the  leading  central  stem  entire 
to  form  a  new  head.  This  applies  to  apple  and  pear 
trees  two  years  old.  Peach  trees  come  one  year  old 
and  should  he  cut  back  to  a  mere  whip.  As  fast  as 


trimmed  lay  in  trench  at  a  slight  angle  and  cover 
roots  with  moist  mellow  dirt  lightly  pressed.  Trees 
well  heeled  in  May  stand  for  weeks  before  planting 
and  you  can  go  about  your  ground  preparation  with¬ 
out  worrying.  When  the  ground  is  all  fitted  drive  a 
stake  for  each  row  of  trees  on  all  four  sides  of  field. 


Provide  stakes  for  center  of  field — one  row  each  way. 
These  stakes  are  to  line  with  the  outside  stakes  in 
each  direction.  Take  a  steady  team  and  plow  and 
open  a  deep  furrow  down  and  back  where  each  row 
of  trees  comes.  If  this  is  done  straight  and  true  very 

little  digging  will  be 
needed  for  the  trees. 

How  we  plant  a  tree 
can  be  told  in  very  few 
words.  Take  the  tree, 
from  the  trench  (all 
pruned  and  ready),  sight 
by  the  stakes  where  it 
belongs.  If  the  furrow 
is  not  deep  enough 
shovel  a  little  deeper, 
but  it  is  about  as  bad  to 
plant  a  tree  too  deep  as 
too  shallow.  •  Place  a 
little  deeper  than  it  for¬ 
merly  stood  in  nursery. 
You  can  tell  by  the 
color  of  the  bark  on  the 
trunk.  Shovel  moist 
mellow  soil  next  to  the 
roots,  press  the  soil 
around  them  with  hand 
or  foot.  After  roots  are 
straightened  out  and 
covered  shovel  the  hole 
level  full  and  press  soil 
down  again  with  foot. 
Then  throw  a  shovelful, 
of  loose  soil  on  top  and 
you  are  done.  Don’t 
you  see  it  is  nearly  all 
preparation,  then  sim-, 
ply  planting?  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the 
planting  will  not  be  so 
simple  and  easy  without 
the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  This,  then,  is  how 
we  plant  a  tree,  but  the 
world  moves,  and  of 
late  there  are  stories  and 
rumors  of  a  new  method 
by  using  dynamite.  This 
will  be  given  a  trial  this 
Spring,  a  report  of 
which  will  be  given 
later.  w.  A.  b. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FLOWERS  OF  SUL¬ 
PHUR  FOR  HOP 
MILDEW. 

The  last  two  years 
have  witnessed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  very  de¬ 
structive  disease  in  the 
New  York  hop  yards. 
This  is  the  hop  mildew 
or  mould,  which  has 
been  a  very  destructive 
disease  in  English  hop 
yards  for  ^nearly  two 
centuries  but  has  not  previously  been  recorded  as  do¬ 
ing  serious  damage  in  this  country  to  hops.  While  of 
recent  appearance  here,  during  the  year  1910  several 
yards  were  a  complete  loss,  and  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  many  more  yards  suffered  large  losses,  and  in 
other  cases  losses  were  only  prevented  by  the  exten- 
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sive  adoption  of  control  measures  throughout  that 
section. 

The  danger  threatening  the  average  grower  during 
the  past  year  will  be  better  understood  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  estimates :  The  price  paid  for  hops  during 
the  past  three  seasons  was  high,  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  abnormally  high,  being  about  50  cents  per  pound. 
The  yield  ran  from  500  pounds  or  less  in  some  cases 
to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  and  more  in  a  few  of  the 
best  yards.  The  farmer  stood  a  chance  to  lose  most 
of  this,  since  at  the  time  of  the  mildew  attack  nearly 
all  the  work  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  crop 
has  been  done  except  harvesting.  A  severe  attack  of 
mildew  uncontrolled  brought  about  a  complete  loss  in 
many  cases. 

The  measure  used  most  largely  and  most  effectively 
during  the  past  season  has  been  the  dusting  of  the 
vines  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  flowers  of  sulphur 
were  used  most  largely  in  preference  to  flour  sulphur 
because  of  the  grades  on  the  market;  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  uniformly  fine,  while  the  flour  sulphur 
varies  greatly  in  fineness.  It  is  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  this  fine  sulphur,  though  more  expensive 
per  pound,  is  as  cheap  to  use,  because  a  pound  goes 
farther  and  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  more 
effective.  European  experimenters  have  conducted 
many  experiments  to  determine  how  sulphur  acts,  and 
the  opinion  generally  held  there  is  that  its  action  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  to  form  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  vines.  Pre¬ 
suming  this  to  be  the  action  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
rate  of  this  action  would  be  proportional  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  sulphur  exposed;  thus  the  pound  of  fine 
sulphur  should  be  many  times  more  effective. 

The  sulphur  is  applied  to  the  vines  dry  by  means  of 
a  machine  fitted  with  a  revolving  fan  blower.  This 
fan  is  geared  to  the  wheels  of  the  cart  on  which  it  is 
mounted.  It  has  a  hopper  from  which  the  sulphur  is 
fed  into  the  tube  outlet  from  the  fan  and  blown  out  in 
the  form  of  a  cloud  which  should  entirely  envelop  the 
hop  plants,  leaving  a  coating  of  the  finely  divided 
sulphur  on  every  part.  This  is  a  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  process,  since  it  requires  only  one  man  and  a 
horse  to  operate  the  machine  and  a  barrel  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  sufficient  for  one  application  on  three 
or  four  acres.  The  cost  for  labor  as  given  by  a  re¬ 
liable  grower  was  $3.50  for  12  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  results  secured,  they  were  highly 
satisfactory,  where  the  sulphur  was  applied  in  time 
and  the  work  thoroughly  done.  In  yards  where  the 
sulphuring  was  begun  before  the  mildew  appeared  and 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals,  the  growers  suffered 
practically  no  loss  at  all,  and  the  hops  could  safely  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  they  were  fully 
matured.  Much  good  was  also  accomplished  bv  sul¬ 
phuring  after  the  mildew  had  a  good  start,  :-.i  some 
cases  resulting  in  the  saving  of  nearly  the  entire  crop. 
Where  the  mildew  was  allowed  to  go  unchecked  dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  period,  the  hops  did  not  develop  at 
all,  but  became  simply  dried-up  mummies  of  the  flow¬ 
ers.  Later  in  the  season  the  effect  was  principally 
to  hasten  maturity,  at  the  same  time  dwarfing  the  hop 
entirely  or  in  part.  These  hops  lost  their  bright  color 
and  later  gradually  turned  brown.  Such  hops  were 
light  weight,  contained  less  lupulin  and  the  color  was 
often  damaged.  t.  n.  blodgett. 

Cornell  Agl.  College. 

CULTURE  OF  SOY  BEANS. 

On  page  292  I  saw  a  short  article  describing  how  a 
farmer  in  southwestern  Ohio  is  using  Soy  beans  to 
feed  his  dairy  cattle.  I  agree  with  your  statement  that 
Soy  beans  ought  to  be  grown  to  a  greater  extent  in 
New  York.  A  few  farmers  in  the  State  have  been 
growing  them  successfully,  but  as  a  forage  crop  the 
beans  are  hardly  known,  and  their  value  not  appre¬ 
ciated  in  many  localities  where  they  might  be  grown. 
I  know  of  several  farmers  who  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  Soy  beans.  One  of  them  recently  said 
“It  is  not  a  lazy  man’s  crop.”  I  hope  that  is  not  the 
whole  reason  why  so  few  men  relatively  care  to  make 
a  serious  effort  at  growing  so  valuable  a  crop.  I  want 
to  state  some  reasons  why  the  crop  ought  to  be  grown 
more  extensively,  and  how  it  has  been  done. 

The  Soy  bean  plant  makes  a  splendid  forage  crop 
because  it  is  rich  in  protein  when  compared  with  com¬ 
mon  hay  and  corn  fodder  or  silage.  It  is  very  pala¬ 
table  to  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  As  a  soiling 
crop  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  and  feeding  it 
If  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed  and  the  beans  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  thrashing,  the  beans  can  be  ground  into  a 
meal  that  is  equal  to  linseed  meal  in  feeding  value. 
Sheep  and  swine  will  do  their  own  thrashing  and 
grinding  when  the  dry,  ripe  bean  plants  are  fed  to 
them.  If  the  weather  is  suitable  for  curing  the  bean 
plants  before  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  good  nutri¬ 
tious  hay  can  be  made.  The  woody  stems  are  hard 
to  cure,  and  hay-making  weather  is  very  uncertain 
t  after  September  first.  For  the  man  who  owns  a  silo 


no  better  method  of  preserving  Soy  beans  can  be 
found  than  to  ensile  a  mixture  of  Soy  beans  and 
corn  fodder  in  the  proper  proportions.  The  addition 
of  Soy  beans  to  corn  fodder  makes  a  silage  that  is 
more  nearly  a  balanced  ration  than  silage  made  from 
corn  alone.  The  high  protein  content  of  the  Soy 
beans  balances  the  high  per  cent  of  carbohydrates  in 
corn  fodder  enough  so  that  less  grain  or  purchased 
concentrates  are  needed  in  the  ration  fed  to  dairy 
cattle.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  silage  should 


CORN  AND  SOY  BEANS.  Fig.  182. 

be  Soy  bean  fodder,  and  less  than  one-fourth  will  give 
good  results  in  feeding.  Soy  beans  alone  in  the  silo 
make  a  strong  silage  with  a  disagreeable  odor. 

Soy  beans  are  nitrogen  gatherers  when  inoculated 
with  the  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  producing 
tubercles  on  their  roots.  The  inoculation  may  be 
easily  done  by  means  of  soil  from  a  field  which  grew 
inoculated  Soy  bean  plants  previously.  If  such  soil 
cannot  be  obtained  without  considerable  expense  I 
would  use  commercial  cultures  of  bacteria  made  for 
this  specific  crop.  I  have  seen  splendid  inoculation 
result  from  the  use  of  these  pure  cultures.  The  large 
tubercles  were  found  on  the  stem  or  near  it  on  the 
largest  roots,  showing  that  the  bacteria  which  were 
sticking  to  the  inoculated  seed  beans  had  caused  the 
tubercles  to  grow  there.  Inoculation  with  soil  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  ground  and  harrowed  in  produced  tu¬ 
bercles  singly  and  in  clusters  as  shown  in  Fig.  183.  If 
you  plant  Soy  beans  on  land  that  has  never  grown  the 
crop  it  will  be  best  to  inoculate  either  the  soil  or  the 
seed.  Inoculation  may  not  produce  any  increased 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  does  increase  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the 
roots  and  stalks  of  the  Soy  beans.  The  crop  which 
follows  Soy  beans  in  a  rotation  will  testify  as  to  the 
benefit  derived  from  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  beans 
and  left  in  the  roots  and  tubercles  in  the  soil.  Where 
the  nitrogen  supply  is  abundant  in  the  soil  few  tuber¬ 
cles  will  be  found  on  Soy  bean  roots,  but  the  plants 
will  make  a  normal  growth.  Inoculation  is  most 
beneficial  on  soils  poor  in  available  nitrogen.  Where 
Soy  beans  and  corn  are  grown  as  a  mixed  fodder  in 
the  same  row  or  hill  some  persons  have  claimed  that 
the  corn  grew  better  because  the  Soy  beans  were 


SOY  BEANS  FROM  INOCULATED  SOIL.  Fig.  183. 


there  than  did  corn  grown  alone.  If  this  is  a  fact  the 
explanation  is  not  hard.  The  nitrogen  gathering  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Soy  beans  in  some  way  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  corn  associated  with  beans,  and  gave 
the  corn  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  the  corn 
grown  alone. 

The  soil  requirements  of  Soy  beans  are  not  hard  to 
meet.  In  a  general  way  the  crop  can  be  grown  on  any 
soil  that  will  grow  corn.  Wherever  both  soil  and 
climate  are  suited  to  corn  growing,  some  variety  of 
Soy  beans  can  be  found  that  will  mature  if  planted 
as  early  as  the  corn.  The  lime  requirement  for  Soy 
beans  is  not  so  great  as  for  Alfalfa,  although  they 


April  20. 

will  make  their  greatest  growth  where  lime  is  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  soil.  They  are  hardier  than  garden  and 
field  beans  of  many  kinds.  I  know  that  they  can  be 
safely  planted  as  early  as  corn  can  be  planted.  They 
have  been  known  to  survive  soil  conditions  that  were 
fatal  to  corn.  They  are  not  so  sensitive  to  wet  or 
very  dry  soil  conditions  as  corn. 

Inter-tillage  or  cultivation  in  rows  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  if  you  want  a  normal  growth  of  Soy  beans.  A 
few  persons  have  tried  sowing  them  for  a  cover  crop. 
They  cannot  be  generally  recommended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  need  cultivation  from  the  time  they  come 
up  to  the  setting  of  pods.  After  that  they  should  not 
be  cultivated.  If  planted  in  rows  28  inches  apart  they 
will  nearly  touch  across  the  rows  by  that  time.  If 
planted  mixed  with  corn  in  wider  rows  the  field  will 
be  laid  by  before  podding  begins. 

•  There  are  two  general  plans  for  growing  Soy  beans 
to  ensile  with  corn.  Either  the  beans  must  be  grown 
in  separate  rows  or  in  a  separate  field,  and  cut  with  a 
binder  or  reaper  at  the  same  time  as  the  corn  for  the 
silo,  or  else  the  beans  are  sown  mixed  with  the  usual 
amount  of  corn  for  silage  purposes.  Some  farmers 
plant  the  corn  first  and  follow  with  the  beans  in  the 
same  hill.  Some  have  rigged  up  planters  to  drop  corn 
and  beans  in  the  same  hill,  but  from  separate  boxes. 
A  few  have  planted  hills  of  Soy  beans  between  the 
corn  hills  after  the  first  cross-cultivation  of  a  check- 
rowed  cornfield.  This  plan  will  likely  fail  if  the  corp, 
has  a  few  inches  of  growth  and  dry  weather  follows. 
Perhaps  the  plan  most  easily  adopted  is  the  sowing  of 
a  mixture  of  corn  and  Soy  beans  with  a  grain  drill 
which  can  sow  rows  35  or  42  inches  apart.  The  same 
amount  of  seed  corn  should  be  used  whether  beans  are 
sown  or  not.  The  feed  should  be  increased  to  allow 
for  the  sowing  of  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  Soy 
beans  per  acre  in  addition.  The  richer  the  soil  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  fodder.  It  is  not  wise  to  plant  Soy 
beans  with  a  very  tall  variety  of  corn.  The  shading 
of  the  beans  by  the  corn  causes  them  to  grow  slender 
and  spindling.  The  variety  of  beans  used  ought  to 
make  a  growth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  on  good 
soils,  and  come  to  partial  maturity  when  it  is  time  to 
cut  corn  for  silage.  I  know  of  no  better  variety  for 
New  York  conditions  than  the  Medium  Early  Green 
or  Guelph  Soy  bean.  If  grown  mixed  with  Pride  of 
the  North  yellow  dent  corn  or  varieties  of  similar 
character  it  matures  about  right  for  silage  purposes, 
and  if  left  in  the  field  until  frost  kills  the  leaves,  ripe 
seed  for  next  year’s  planting  may  be  harvested.  The 
price  of  seed  beans  of  this  variety  rang,es  from  $4  to 
$5  a  bushel  this  year,  and  the  supply  is  scarce.  Not 
many  of  these  beans  are  grown  to  maturity  for  thrash¬ 
ing,  for  it  shatters  badly  when  dry.  I  hope  that  a 
number  of  New  York  farmers  will  try  growing  a 
quantity  of  these  beans  for  seed  this  year.  A  yield 
of  20  bushels  of  beans  an  acre  ought  to  be  secured 
under  good  culture.  At  the  present  selling  prices  this 
would  make  a  remunerative  farm  crop,  besides  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  for  a  good  crop  of  grain  following. 

Will  the  beans  stay  in  the  corn  bundles?  That  is  a 
question  which  troubles  some  inquirers.  My  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  that  where  the  corn  was  tall  enough  to 
bind  below  the  ears  the  beanstalks  stay  with  the  corn 
very  well  in  handling,  and  are  already  mixed  for  the 
silo.  Binding  the  corn  above  the  ears  will  allow  more 
or  less  of  the  bean  plants  to  fall  out  in  handling. 

The  best  small  pamphlet  about  Soy  beans  is  Far¬ 
mers’  Bulletin  372,  issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  describes  several  useful 
varieties  and  discusses  the  various  uses  of  the  plant. 
A  new  bulletin  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  discusses 
the  Soy  bean  as  a  supplementary  silage  crop  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  New  York  conditions.  This  bulletin 
may  be  had  on  request.  edward  r.  minns. 

N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture. 

GERMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

Part  III. 

PUBLIC  SAVINGS  BANK.— Next  to  the  Land 
Mortgage  Associations  which  were  described  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  article,  the  public  savings  banks  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  institutions  for  furnishing  credit  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmers.  The  savings  banks  are  especially  wide¬ 
spread  in  Germany,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  2,900  such  institutions  with  deposits  of  over  three 
and  one  half  billion  dollars.  Although  a  large  part 
of  their  loans  are  made  on  city  and  town  property, 
still  a  considerable  sum,  in  fact  about  seven  hundred 
million  dollars,  is  loaned  on  farm  property.  The  loans 
from  these  banks  are  especially  useful  for  the  small 
farmers  who  do  not  have  enough  property  to  enable 
them  to  secure  loans  through  the  land  mortgage  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  loans  from  the  public  savings  banks 
lack  the  advantage,  however,  of  these  from  the  latter 
association,  in  not  having  provisions  for  the  partial 
payments  on  the  loan  in  connection  with  the  payment 
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of  the  interest,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  loan 
being  called  in,  since  the  loans  are  made  from  deposits 
that  are  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

MORTGAGE  BANKS. — A  considerable  number  of 
private  stock  companies  patterned  after  the  land  mort- 
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gage  associations  have  been  organized  and  are  known 
as  mortgage  banks.  These  serve  as  mediator  between 
capitalists  and  farmers  desiring  loans,  or  others  de¬ 
siring  loans  on  real  estate,  since  their  business  is  not 
confined  to  agricultural  credit.  By  government  ap¬ 
proval  they  are  authorized  to  sell  bonds  which  are 
secured  by  real  estate  mortgages,  just  as  the  public 
associations.  Their  terms  to  the  individual  farmer 
are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  land  mortgage  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  where  the  latter  are  not  available  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  But  they  lack  the  cooperative 
feature  and  are  operated  for  profit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stockholders. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  REAL  CREDIT.— In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  organizations  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  by  which  the  German  farmers  are  enabled 
to  secure  loans  on  real  estate,  also  to  be  mentioned 
are  life  insurance  companies  which  make  farm  loans 
as  they  do  in  America,  but  there  is  not  as  much  de¬ 
mand  for  their  funds  owing  to  the  other  opportunities 
that  the  farmers  have  for  making  their  loans.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  State  banks  that  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  State  aid,  that  is,  on  State  funds,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  agricultural  credit,  particularly 
for  community  or  for  cooperative  society  loans  rather 
than  for  private  loans.  These  loans  are  made  for 
such  purposes  as  large  and  expensive  drainage  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  a  large  number  of  owners  are  inter¬ 
ested,  for  the  building  of  roads,  improvement  of 
water-ways,  and  the  making  of  such  improvements  as 
affect  a  community  rather  than  an  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  exactly  a  public  improvement 
to  be  paid  for  by  taxing  all  the  property  owners.  The 
loans  to  cooperative  societies  are  an  important  fea¬ 
ture,  since  the  farmers  of  Germany  are  very  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  for  cooperative  purposes  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  loans  made  to  such  so¬ 
cieties  arc  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  financing  such  organizations. 

SOURCES  OF  PERSONAL  CREDIT.— All  the 
sources  of  credit  thus  far  mentioned  have  been  for 
credit  secured  by  real  estate,  and  for  long  time  loans 
that  are  made  as  a  rule  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
land,  improving  it,  or  building  new  buildings.  This 
is  not  enough,  as  the  farmers  need  a  large  amount  of 
capital  as  working  capital  for  carrying  on  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Especially  is  this  true  where  such  intensive  sys¬ 
tems  of  farming  are  followed  as  here,  where  large 
sums  are  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers  as  well  as 
large  expenditures  per  acre  for  labor.  To  meet  this 
want  short  time  loans  are  particularly  needed  that 
will  furnish  the  farmer  capital  to  carry  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  until  his  crops  are  harvested  and  sold.  To  sup¬ 
ply  this  need  the  farmers’  cooperative  banks  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful.  Large  numbers  of  these  banks  have 
been  established  and  are  operated  for  the  profit  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  instead  of  for  the  profit 
of  stockholders.  The  development  of  such  banks  has 
been  especially  rapid  during  the  last  15  or  20  years, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Landwirts- 
chafts  Kammer,  a  public  institution  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  respective  provinces,  and  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Through  these  banks  short  time  loans  are  made  to 
farmers  on  personal  security  largely.  The  savings 
banks  that  have  also  been  mentioned  are  also  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  supplying  this  sort  of  credit. 

NEED  OF  A  BETTER  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 
— The  German  systems  of  agricultural  credit  affords 
the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  secure  loans  on  as  fa- 
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vorable  terms  as  any  other  business,  which  is  not 
now  nor  ever  has  been  the  case  in  America.  A  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  carried  on  without  capital,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  our  agriculture  becomes  more  intensive,  large 
investments  must  be  made  in  our  farms,  both  in  per¬ 
manent  improvements  and  in  working  capital.  Why 
should  not  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  capital  is 
borrowed  for  this  purpose  be  as  low  as  it  is  for  any 
other  business?  Take  the  young  man,  for  example, 
who  is  trying  to  get  enough  ahead  to  buy  a  farm. 
What  opportunity  has  he?  The  money  he  saves  he 
can  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  and  get  four  per  cent 
interest  for  it,  or  possibly  make  a  private  loan  at  six 
per  cent.  When  he  buys  a  farm  he  can  borrow  money 
to  two-thirds  of  its  value,  probably  at  six  per  cent, 
from  some  capitalist  or  by  paying  a  high  premium, 
possibly  borrow  from  an  insurance  company  for  five 
3'ears’  time  at  five  per  cent.  It  is  more  important  for 
our  farmers  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  agriculture 
as  a  whole  to  study  the  problems  of  the  business  re¬ 
lations  of  our  agriculture,  rather  than  spending  all 
of  our  efforts  in  trying  to  increase  our  production  of 
agricultural  products.  The  fact  that  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  at  their  last  meeting  appointed 
a  committee  on  farm  financing  shows  that  the  bankers 
of  the  country  are  thinking  along  this  line,  and  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  farmers.  Of  the  many 
benefits  that  are  offered  by  the  various  forms  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  agriculture,  none  offers  so  great  and  such 
immediate  benefits  as  may  be  derived  by  the  farmers 
cooperating  to  establish  a  better  system  of  agricultural 
credits  for  the  American  farmer.  h.  c.  price. 

Halle  a.  Saale,  Germany. 


THE  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE. 

A  long-neglected  vegetable  that  appears  to  be  at 
last  coming  to  its  own  in  this  country  is  the  globe  or 
true  artichoke,  Cynara  Scolymus,  a  giant  member  of 
the  thistle  family,  native  to  southern  Europe.  Ten 
years  ago  globe  artichokes  were  a  novelty  even  in 
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metropolitan  markets,  but  are  now  offered  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantity  in  early  Spring  even  in  the  smaller 
towns.  The  supply  comes  mainly  from  California, 
where  the  plant  is  very  much  at  home,  but  a  lesser 
quantity  is  also  sent  up  from  Florida  and  the  warmer 
Gulf  States.  Artichoke  shipments  from  California 
began  in  a  small  way  less  than  eight  years  ago,  but 
the  movement  now  amounts  to  more  than  300  carloads 
a  year,  most  going  to  New  York  City  with  its  im¬ 
mense  foreign  population.  The  principal  source  of 
production  in  California  is  in  the  lowlands  south  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  though  the  plant  grows  vigorously 
enough  to  be  a  nuisance  almost  everywhere  in  the 
State. 

The  part  used  is  the  “bud”  or  unexpanded  flower 
head,  which  may  be  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 
This  is  boiled  or  roasted  and  served  with  appro¬ 
priate  dressings  or  sauces.  The  flower  disk  and  im¬ 
mature  florets  form  the  edible  portion,  the  tough  base 
and  involucral  scales  being  discarded.  There  is  no 
great  quantity  of  edible  material  in  a  head,  but  the 
flavor,  which  is  rich  and  peculiar — somewhat  on  the 
salsify  or  vegetable  oyster  order — goes  a  long  way, 
and  makes  a  satisfying  dish  to  those  who  acquire 
the  taste.  Artichokes  are  enormously  grown  in 
France,  where  the  people  conscientiously  utilize  all 
vegetable  products,  and  sell  them  for  15  to  20  cents 
the  dozen.  Here  the  usual  price  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  50  cents  the  dozen.  It  is  likely  to  grow  less, 
as  artichokes  are  easily  grown  where  the  Winter  cli¬ 
mate  is  not  too  severe. 

The  globe  artichoke  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  potato-like  Jerusalem  artichoke,  Helianthus  tu- 
berosus,  though  both  belong  to  the  great  natural  or¬ 
der  of  Compositae — the  most  highly  organized  of 
plants.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  really  a  tuberous- 
rooted  sunflower,  principally  grown  for  stock  feed, 
though  the  brittle,  watery  tubers  are  eaten  boiled  and 
also  often  used  for  pickles. 


Perhaps  a  score  of  varieties  of  true  artichoke  are 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  the  Large  Globe  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  one  in  commerce  here.  Plants  are 
grown  from  seeds  sown  very  early  in  Spring  and 
also  from  division  of  the  crowns,  which  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable,  as  it  perpetuates  the  type.  Seedlings  vary 
greatly,  and  are  often  atrociously  spiny,  rendering 
them  very  disagreeable  to  handle.  A  good  artichoke 
should  be  free  from  sharp  spines,  both  in  leaf  and 
bud.  Fig.  185  is  a  fair  example  of  artichoke  heads 
ready  for  market,  though  a  spine  or  so  too  many  may 
be  noticed  by  looking  sharply.  Fig.  184  shows  an 
artichoke  field  in  full  bearing.  The  heads  are  only 
edible  before  beginning  to  expand.  When  the  florets 
show  at  all  they  are  worthless.  For  pickling  they  are 
taken  while  only  half  grown  and  are  quite  tender. 
The  great  flowers  expand  to  10  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  are  very  showy  with  their  wide  cushion 
of  bright  blue  florets.  An  open  bloom  is  shown  in 
Fig.  186.  These  large  flowers  retain  their  beauty 
many  months  when  carefully  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
are  greatly  liked  by  bees  in  the  fresh  state.  An  arti¬ 
choke  planting  will  attract  as  many  bees  as  a  buck¬ 
wheat  or  clover  field  when  in  bloom.  The  wild  arti¬ 
chokes  of  the  Pacific  coast  must  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  honey  crop  in  favorable  localities 
where  they  grow  freely. 

The  artichoke  is  an  easy  plant  to  grow,  but  for  full 
cropping  demands  a  deep  rich  soil.  It  endures  the 
Winter  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  if  ice  can  be  kept 
from  the  crowns,  which  should  be  earthed  up  in  late 
Fall  and  covered  with  coarse  litter  to  keep  out  cold 
rains.  In  California  it  grows  with  great  luxuriance 
where  supplied  with  moisture,  and  has  largely  escaped 
from  cultivation.  The  greatest  enemy  out  there  is 
the  pocket  gopher,  a  most  pestiferous  rodent,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  a  wharf  rat.  The  gopher  burrows 
among  the  succulent  roots,  seldom  leaving  a  plant  un¬ 
til  he  has  severely  crippled  it.  The  only  recourse  is 
trapping,  which  is  a  troublesome  and  expensive  pro¬ 
cess.  The  gopher  is  everywhere  destructive,  but  is 
particularly  so  in  Alfalfa  fields,  fig  orchards  and  arti¬ 
choke  beds.  What  he  lived  on  before  these  exotic 
plants  were  introduced  is  a  mystery,  as  California  is 
naturally  a  barren  country. 

The  artichoke  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high, 
and  with  its  great  blue  thistle-like  blooms  and  im¬ 
mense  woolly  pinnatifid  leaves,  often  three  feet  long, 
is  a  strikingly  ornamental  plant  as  well  as  a  desirable 
Spring  vegetable.  Plants  bear  the  second  year  and 
crop  well  for  a  season  or  two  longer,  after  which  they 
begin  to  fail  and  should  be  removed. 

A  near  relative  of  the  artichoke  is  the  cardoon, 
Cynara  cardunculus.  It  is  a  smaller  spiny  plant  with 
heads  or  buds  about  half  as  large  as  cultivated  arti¬ 
chokes.  The  part  used  is  the  bleached  sprouts  or 
new  growth  in  Fall  or  forced  in  early  Spring.  Being 
quite  tender  as  regards  frost  it  is  usually  grown  as 
an  annual,  the  inner  foliage  and  stems  being  bleached 
by  tying  up  in  late  Fall  like  endive  or  celery,  or  the 
plants  may  be  wintered  over  in  a  pit  or  cellar  and 
the  shoots  forced  in  Spring  under  coverings  of  earth 
and  straw.  The  blanched  stems  are  cooked  like  as¬ 
paragus  or  used  in  salads,  soups  and  stews.  A  similar 
use  is  sometimes  made  of  artichoke  stems,  which  are 
then  known  as  artichoke  salad.  In  frost-free  climates 
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cardoon  is  likely  to  become  a  troublesome  weed.  It 
was  early  naturalized  in  South  America,  and  is  now 
the  dominating  plant  on  the  vast  pampas  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  Darwin  wrote  that  cardoon  had  been  natural¬ 
ized  in  South  America  on  the  most  gigantic  scale 
known  of  any  plant  whatever.  v. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Analyses  of  Farm  Crops. 

J.,  Walworth,  N.  Y. — Give  analyses  of 
the  following  to  show  what  they  will  take 
from  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  :  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  red  kidney 
beans,  potatoes  and  Timothy.  We  have  14 
acres  of  sod,  Timothy  and  clover,  with  a 
good  second  growth  of  clover  lightly  man¬ 
ured  with  the  spreader.  Will  a  fertilizer 
containing  two  per  cent  nitrogen  force  too 
much  top  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop? 
The  manure  was  put  on  this  sod  last  Sum¬ 
mer  soon  after  mowing. 

Ans. — The  following  table  is  a  fair 
statement : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid  Potash 


Wheat  .  42  16  12 

Oats  .  40  13  9 

Corn  .  32  12  8 

Beans  .  85  24  27 

Potatoes  .  7  3  12 

Timothy  .  32  16  42 


You  will  understand  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  the  grain  alone  and  not  the  straw, 
vine  or  stalk,  which  we  assume  will  be 
used  and  kept  on  the  farm.  A  fertilizer 
with  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  also 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ought  not  to 
stimulate  the  crop  into  too  much 
growth. 

Best  Soil  for  Strawberries. 

if.  (No  Address). — How  should  soil  be 
prepared  and  how  should  strawberries  be 
cared  for  to  assure  best  success? 

Ans. — The  essentials  for  a  good 
strawberry  soil  are  that  it  must  hold 
water  well,  be  full  of  humus  and  be  rich 
in  plant  food — particularly  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  A  soil  somewhat  acid 
is  best.  Therefore  a  strawberry  soil 
should  be  stuffed  full  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  Do  not  use  lime  or  ashes.  The 
crop  will  surely  fail  on  very  light  open 
soil  or  on  a  hard  clay  which  bakes  after 
a  rain.  An  old  sod  is  not  good  for 
the  berries,  since  it  contains  white 
grubs,  which  are  a  special  nuisance  to 
this  crop.  A  heavy  clover  sod,  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  planted  to  corn,  with  a  cover 
crop  at  the  last  cultivation,  will  make  a 
good  start  for  berries.  A  potato  crop 
is  also  a  good  one  to  precede  straw¬ 
berries.  The  ground  should  be  fitted 
for  “garden  culture.”  It  can  hardly  be 
too  fine.  The  plants  may  be  set  in  hills 
like  corn  or  potatoes  or  in  rows.  In 
hills  the  runners  are  cut  off  so  as  to 
leave  one  large  “parent  plant”  at  each 
hill.  In  rows  the  runners  are  left  so 
as  to  form  what  is  called  a  matted  row. 

Future  Value  of  Orchards. 

C.  IP.  C.,  Woodbridge,  Conn. — Can  you, 
through  your  paper,  give  me  the  rule  used 
in  estimating  the  value  of  peach  and 
apple  plantings,  above  the  first  cost  of  the 
land?  Also  give  the  ratio  of  increase  per 
year,  taking  for  granted  that  the  land  is 
in  fair  shape  for  planting  and  that  the 
orchard  is  properly  cared  for.  For  in¬ 
stance,  what  would  be  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  peaches  and  apples  after  plant¬ 
ing  ;  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  three  years  and 
five  years?  The  permanent  apple  trees  are 
set  40  feet  each  way,  some  permanent  apple 
trees  at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals 
and  peaches  as  fillers.  The  peaches  to  be 
cut  out  at  nine  or  10  years  and  semi¬ 
permanent  apples  at  16  years.  What  would 
be  the  value  of  such  an  orchard  at  12 
years  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  definite  rule  for 
such  figuring.  The  value  of  a  tree  will 
depend  on  the  variety,  the  culture,  the 
soil  and  the  locality  or  nearness  to  mar¬ 
ket.  All  sorts  of  large  stories  and  im¬ 
probable  estimates  have  been  made,  and 
the  larger  they  are  the  more  eagerly 
they  are  seized  by  exploiters  who  try  to 
sell  stock  in  “unit  orchards.”  On  Yhe 
other  hand,  there  are  records  of  esti¬ 
mated  losses  where  orchards  are  burned 
over  by  railroad  fires,  or  where  nursery¬ 
men  are  sued  for  damage  on  “misfit” 
trees.  From  an  average  of  such  things  | 
it  appears  that  a  tree  one  year  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ground  is  valued  at  one 
dollar ;  that  the  annual  yearly  increase 
in  value  is  50  cents  for  peach  and  one 
dollar  for  apple.  We  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  estimate  the  future  value  of 
any  orchard.  In  the  past  we  have 
found  our  figures  twisted  about  in  our 
attempt  to  boom  some  proposition  or  to 
discredit  it. 

How  Much  Dust  Spray? 

Several  Readers. — Will  Mr.  Louis  Erb 
tell  us  how  much  dust  is  required  to  cover 
a  good-sized  tree  or  an  acre  with  “spray?" 

Ans. — There  is  no  special  rule  to  gov¬ 
ern  that.  It  all  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  trees  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  orchards.  The  idea  is  to  cover 
the  trees  on  all  sides  thoroughly  with 
the  dust,  when  conditions  are  normal, 
and  make  extra  heavy  applications  when 
from  one  cause  or  another  it  appears 
expedient.  After  going  over  an  acre  of 
trees  any  intelligent  grower  can  soon 
determine  the  quantity  of  dust  required, 
which  in  no  case  will  be  as  expensive 


as  the  liquid.  As  no  injury  can  result 
from  the  dust  method  either  to  fruit  or 
fohage,  I  shall  be  more  liberal  in  apply¬ 
ing  it  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  One  of  our  leading  Missouri 
growers  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  was  now  using  one-half  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  one-half  hydrated  lime  and 
five  pounds  Paris  green  to  the  100 
pounds  mixture,  but  I  think  60  pounds 
lime,  35  pounds  sulphur,  and  five  pounds 
Parts  green  is  quite  strong  enough  for 
general  use. 

Having  no  San  Jose  scale  in  my 
orchards,  I  have  never  used  either  dust 
or  liquid  lime  and  sulphur  preparations 
for  eradicating  that  trouble.  Scientific 
men  generally  claim  that  the  lime  and 
sulphur  solution,  either  self-boiled  or 
commercial,  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
San  Jose  scale  and  kindred  troubles, 
while  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
most  practical  growers  have  been  very 
successful  by  applying  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  in  equal  quantities  in  the  dust 
form.  Applications  in  either  form  for 
this  sort  of  orchard  pests  should  be 
made  before  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

Missouri.  _  louis  erb. 

The  Use  of  Phosphate  Powder. 

Do  you  consider  Thomas  phosphate  pow¬ 
der  a  good  substitute  for  bone  meal? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  H.  J. 

You  cannot  compare  them  except  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  bone  is  an 
organic  substance  containing  phosphoric 
acid  and  some  nitrogen.  The  phosphate 
powder  contains  no  nitrogen.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  remember  is  that  anything 
which  has  been  burned  or  passed  through 
fire  loseg  its  nitrogen  in  the  burning.  The 
phosphate  powder  contains  phosphoric  acid 
and  active  lime.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  orchards  and  on  grass  and  grain,  farmers 
obtain  excellent  results  by  using  the  phos¬ 
phate  powder,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate 
of  potash.  This  gives  a  “complete  fertil¬ 
izer”  and  also  lime.  On  page  457  in 
speaking  of  various  phosphates  the  types 
made  us  say  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
raw  ground  rock  is  equal  to  that  in  the 
phosphate  powder.  It  is  not.  There  are 
many  cases  on  record  where  the  phosphate 
powder  gave  immediate  returns  the  first 
season,  while  the  ground  rock  may  remain 
for  years  in  the  ground  unchanged.  The 
use  of  phosphate  powder  is  now  long  past 
experiment  with  many  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  and  farmers. 

Pyrox  fills  the  barrel  with  the  apples 
that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 


EVERYTHING  that  can  possibly  in¬ 
terest  the  flower  enthusiast,  the  home 
gardener,  the  trucker,  the  farmer  and  even 
the  novice,  is  fully  treated  and  explained  in 


DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK 

A  comprehensive  work  of  288  pages.  Contains 
1,000  splendid  photo  reproductions,  4  beautifully 
colored  pages  and  6  duotone  plates. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  given  for  growing  almost 
every  plant,  seed  and  vegetable.  We’ve  5  new 
vegetables  you’ll  want  to  know  about  and  many 
varieties  of  novelties  in  flowers. 


Dreer's  Garden  Book  sent  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 


F)REER'S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PANSIES. 

.  A  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts 
in  a  bewildering  range  of  colorings.  Sown  out  of 
doors  by  the  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from  July 
till  snow  flies.  Special  packets  containing  enough 
seed  to  produce  over  one  hundred  plants.  10  cents 
per  packet.  Garden  Book  free  with  each  order. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

m  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  Pa. 


BIG  FOUR  SEED  POTATOES  For  Sale— Yielded  700  bu.  per 
acre;  00  per  cent  greater  yield  than  Gresn  Mountain,  year 
iu  and  year  out;  outyielded  over  1,000  varieties.  Price — 
barrel,  $5.00;  bushel,  $2.00.  i.  L.  WAKE,  GARDINER,  ME. 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


We  make  every  part  that  goes  into  the  DEYO 
SPRAYER  right  here  in  Binghamton,  under  our 
personal  supervision — every  wheel,  every  bearing, 
every  valve;  we  know  exactly  the  grade  materials 
and  how  every  part  is  finished  and  adjusted.  We 
make  the  engine,  too.  This  is  what  makes 

- -GUARANTEED- - 

on  a  DEYO  SPRAYER  mean  so  much. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  14-C— FREE 


DEYO  POWER  ENGINES,  V6  to  15  H.  P. 

We  can  prove  that  the  DEYO  ENGINE  has 
no  superior.  Send  for  Booklet  15-C. 

THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  ■■■■■■  —  ■  — J 

Engineer  Seib,  ef  the  werld’*  fastest  train,  “20th  Century  Limited,”  in  his  Cartercar 


This  Man  Knows— 


He  knows  efficient,  reliable  mechanical  construction  and  would 
certainly  not  select  a  motor  car  unless  it  came  up  to  his  standard. 


He  chose  a  Cartercar  for  the  same 
reasons  that  you  will  qhoose  it  when 
you  understand  how  it  is  made. 

The  Cartercar  is  remarkably  simple. 
It  has  no  gears.  The  patented  friction 
transmission  makes  the  Cartercar 
pleasing  to  drive,  reliable,  and  far 
more  efficient  than  is  possible  with 
a  gear  transmission. 

Your  Cartercar  will  climb  a  50 % 
grade.  This  great  pulling  power 
will  take  you  over  any  roads  that  are 
at  all  passable. 

You  control  it  with  one  lever — and 
you  have  any  number  of  speeds.  The 
Cartercar  runs  along  sweetly,  noise¬ 
lessly,  and  without  jarring  or  jerking. 


As  a  family  car  it  is  ideal.  Safety, 
easy  riding,  and  easy  driving  make 
the  Cartercar  a  favorite  with  every 
one.  It  is  delightful  for  ladies  to 

drive,  too. 

We  make  five  splendid  models, 
coupe,  roadster,  and  touring  cars. 
The  prices  will  suit  you  if  you  want 
a  really  serviceable  car.  They  range 
from  $1,200  to  $2,100,  including 
complete  equipment. 

When  you  realize  what  a  Cartercar 
will  do  you  will  want  one.  The 
catalogue  will  tell  you  more  about 
it,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
you  further  information  if  you  will 
write  me  personally. 


Harry  R.  Radford,  Sales  Manager 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches  :  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit 


Peach  Trees 

SPECIAL  OFFER  Until  Slight  Surplus  Is  Sold 

Belle  of  Georgia,  Stump,  Maules  Early,  Mountain  Rose  &  Reeves’  Favorite 


4  to  6  ft.  .  Extra  ....  at  $8  per  100  ;  $75  per  1,000 
3J4  to5ft..First  Class.,  at  $7  per  100;  $65  per  1,000 
3  to  4  ft. .  Fine  Stock.,  at  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1,000 
2  to  3  ft.  .  Branched. .  at  $5  per  100;  $45  per  1,000 
1  to  2  ft.  .  Whips  ....  at  $4  per  100;  $30  per  1,000 


These  prices  apply  to  the  above-named  varieties  only . 
We  have  a  full  list  of  other  kinds  at  regular  catalogue  prices. 


Terms — Cash  with  order .  We  will  ship  immediately. 

JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SOH  &  CO. . .  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TESTED  SEED  CORN  Golden  Dent  Gourd 

Seed  variety.  Have  reports  from  1910-11  crop, 
ranging  from  99  to  115  bushels  per  acre.  Have  bred 
this  corn  for  the  past  30  years.  Write  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


'EED  POTATOES— Standard  varieties,  true  to  name, 
)  from  12  years’  selection.  Strawberry  plants,  20  va- 
ieties.  Send  for  prices.  Homer  B.Howe,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


GET  VIGOROUS  WESTERN 


F<*r Your  ENSILAGE 


i  you  high  germination  seed  for 
less  than  you  pay  the  local 
jdcaler  for  poor  stuff.  It  will 
produce  from  30  to  40  tons 
an  acre  on  good  land.  Read 
what  one  customer  says  about  it :| 
Preble,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1912. 
Henry  Field:  I  had  ensilage 
corn  from  you  last  year  and  it 
was  over  12  feet  high,  an  ear 
onevery  stalk,  sometimes  two. 

^  Can  you  furnish  me  the  same 
JtBSlSSSai  seed  this  year.  W.  W.  ROOT. 

|£  Price — $1.50  per  bu.,  freight  prepaid,  in  la..  Ill., 
Mo,,  Neb.,  Kttus. ,  W is. ,  Ind.  and  Ohio  on 4  bu. 

or  over.  $l.75per  bu.  freight  prepaid  to  stales 
L.  east  and  south  of  Ohio  on  4  bu.  or  over, 

Seed  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.  Catalogs  and  samples 
free  for  the  asking.  Write  me  today 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

Box  26  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


rnu  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel; 

Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND  —  Milfokd,  Delaware. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Reliable  money-maKing  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.08  per  1000  New  1012  Illue. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.YIRDIN.  Hartly,  Delaware. 

SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Guaranteea  true  to 
name — at  $175  per  thousand.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
log  tree.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selbyville,  Del. 

cccn  P  O  D  M~ Kei<i’“  Yellow  Dent,  Imp.  Early  Learning 
O  LtU  bUflil  and  Wliite  Cap.  Tested  Seed.  Also  SEED 
OATS.  Catalog  free.  THEO.  HURT  A  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 

INCREASE  . 
hill  selection 


|5_0^ 

BUSHEL 

FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


your  profits  by  planting  potatoes  bred  up  by 
ion.  Circular  free.  E.  B.  FOLLETT,  Hale,  Mich. 

CFFn  CORN  Hall’s  Improved  Virginia  Ensil- 
OEiCiLr  LUIvi'l  age,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Graded 

and  tested.  W.  E.  HALL,  Mechums  River,  Va. 


r 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

pninn  CLOVER  and  FIELD  SEEDS 

uHAuU  also  a  full  line  of 

or  PRO  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

uLLUO  WRITE  THIS  OLD  RELIABLE  HOUSE 

/  Catalog  Free  and  Price  List  of  Grass  and 
/  Field  fseeds  mailed  yon  on  application 

j  THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  iMPLEMENT  C0..Toledo.  0‘ 


1912. 


THE  RURAL)  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  CUTWORM  NUISANCE. 

Several  Readers. — Can  you  give  any  ad¬ 
vice  on  destroying  cutworms  which  were 
exceedingly  troublesome  last  year? 

Ans. — A  circular  recently  sent  out  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  advice:  Take  a 
bushel  of  dry  bran,  add  one  pound  of 
arsenic  or  Paris  green,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  into  a  mash  with  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  in  which  has  been  stirred 
half  a  gallon  of  sorghum,  or  other 
cheap  molasses.  After  the  mash  has 
stood  several  hours,  scatter  it  in  lumps 
of  about  the  size  of  a  marble  over  the 
fields  where  injury  is  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  about  the  bases  of  the  plants 
set  out.  Apply  late  in  the  day  so  as  to 
place  the  poison  about  the  plants  over 
night,  which  is  the  time  when  the  cut¬ 
worms  are  active.  Apply  a  second  time 
if  necessary.  When  cutworms  occur  in 
unusual  abundance  which  happens  lo¬ 
cally,  and  sometimes  generally,  in  some 
seasons,  they  exhaust  their  food  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  driven  to  migrate  to  other 
fields.  This  they  do,  literally  in  armies, 
assuming  what  is  called  the  army-worm 
habit.  At  such  times  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  them  as  we  do  army  worms.  While 
the  methods  which  have  been  advised 
are  valuable  in  such  cases,  these  rem¬ 
edies  may  be  too  slow  to  destroy  all  the 
cutworms,  and  we,  therefore,  have  to 
employ  other  methods.  These  include 
trenching,  ditching,  the  plowing  of  deep 
furrows  in  advance  of  the  traveling 
cutworms  to  trap  them,  and  the  drag¬ 
ging  of  logs  or  brush  through  the  fur¬ 
rows.  If  the  trenches  can  be  filled  with 
water,  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  kerosene  so  as  to  form  a  thin  scum 
on  the  surface  will  prove  fatal.  In  ex¬ 
treme  cases  barriers  of  fence  boards 
are  erected  and  the  tops  smeared  with 
tar  or  other  sticky  substances  to  stop 
the  cutworms  as  they  attempt  to  crawl 
over.  Clean  culture  methods  and  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops  are  advisable,  as  also 
Fall  plowing  and  disking.  Many  cut¬ 
worms  can  be  destroyed  where  it  is 
possible  to  overflow  the  fields.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  where  irrigation 
is  practiced.  _ 

ENGLISH  SPARROW  AND  SQUIRREL. 

II.  II.  M.,  Rye,  N.  Y—  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  in  his  “Travels  in  England”  says 
that  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  pay  twopence  a  dozen  for  sparrow 
eggs.  One  farmer  in  the  previous  season 
had  destroyed  three  thousand  embryo  spar¬ 
rows  in  this  way.  Does  this  mean  that 
English  sparrows  are  injurious  to  growing 
plants?  I  have  not  found  it  so.  They 
may  destroy  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  but 
an  English  farmer  would  not  mind  that. 
The  red  squirrel,  however,  is  a  serious  evil. 
They  not  only  drive  desirable  birds  away 
and  eat  their  eggs,  but  consume  more  of 
our  fruit  than  we  do  ourselves.  Is  there 
any  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  European  house  sparrow 
is  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  nuisance 
in  his  native  home,  destroying  vast 
quantities  of  grain  and  garden  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  especially  destructive  to 
peas,  lettuce  and  in  early  Spring  to  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees,  particularly  the 
bloom  buds  of  the  pear  and  currant. 
They  also  take  their  toll  of  ripening 
fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  goose¬ 
berries,  but  are  less  injurious  in  that 
respect  than  some  of  the  thrushes.  It 
is  quite  necessary  in  many  thickly  set¬ 
tled  localities  to  cover  trees  and  garden 
beds  with  netting  to  protect  them  from 
the  sparrows.  Though  destroying  a  few 
insects  during  the  nesting  period  the 
European  sparrow  is  at  other  times  a 
noisy,  disagreeable  scavenger,  destroy¬ 
ing  far  more  than  his  services  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  worth  to  the  gardener,  hence 
the  almost  universal  dislike  with  which 
he  is  regarded. 

Here  in  America  he  has  a  wider 
scope,  and  is  tolerated  in  crowded  cities 
for  his  noisy  audacity,  but  in  the 
suburbs  he  often  causes  material  dam¬ 
age  to  grain  and  fruit  buds,  but  chiefly 
acquires  the  ill-will  of  bird  lovers  by 
devouring  the  eggs  and  young  of  at¬ 
tractive  native  birds.  The  introduction 
of  the  species  to  this  country  was  a 
serious  mistake,  founded  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  foreign  sparrows 
might  do  something  toward  lessening 
the  evil  of  hairy  caterpillars  in  city 
parks — a  function  the  sparrow  promptly 
declined  to  perform.  It  would  be  of 
advantage  to  exterminate  the  species  in 
this  country  if  it  were  possible,  but  it 
shas  now  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 


the  Pacific  Oceans  and  from  Manitoba 
to  Mexico — wherever  there  are  good- 
sized  towns  you  may  find  the  sparrow — 
and  the  most  that  is  likely  to  be  done 
is  to  limit  local  increase  hy  destroying 
the  ugly  nests  whenever  discovered,  and 
occasionally  thinning  out  the  adults  by 
trap,  gun  or  poison. 

The  Eastern  red  squirrel  is  indeed 
a  lively  pest,  who  accomplishes  little  to 
justify  his  depredations,  from  the 
gardener’s  standpoint.  The  sportsman, 
too,  does  not  love  him,  as  he  is  known 
to  he  the  inveterate  enemy  of  larger  and 
more  decorative  gray  and  black  squir¬ 
rels,  annoying  and  even  overcoming 
them  by  sheer  excess  of  impudence  and 
activity.  All  squirrels  may  be  regarded 
as  enemies  of  our  desirable  song  birds, 
robbing  the  nests  of  eggs  and  young,  as 
well  as  energetic  crop  thieves  when  at 
all  numerous,  but  the  common  red 
squirrel  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  He  is  not,  however,  usually  wary 
and  may  easily  be  dispatched  with  gun 
or  poison.  In  using  the  latter,  grains 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  five  grains 
strychnine  sulphate  to  the  ounce  of  hot 
water  and  securely  placed  in  the  favored 
runway  will  be  found  effective.  Cau¬ 
tion  must,  of  course,  be  used  that  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  or  useful  wild  birds  and 
animals  do  not  have  access  to  the 
poisoned  grain.  v. 


Pecans  for  Tennessee. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  name  about 
two  varieties  of  pecans  that  would  be 
worth  while  for  us  to  plant  in  this  clay 
limestone  section  in  upper  Eeastern  Tenn¬ 
essee.  I  mean  of  course  the  grafted 
plants  to  make  nuts  only  for  home  use. 

Morristown,  Tenn.  M.  v.  k. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  live  questions  of 
the  day,  for  the  pecan  is  such  a  delicious 
nut  and  the  tree  so  very  long-lived  and 
profitable  that  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
secure  and  plant  trees  of  the  hardier 
types.  There  is  no  question  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  very  choice  varieties  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  States,  but  how  far  north 
they  will  live  and  succeed  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  known  that  they  have  died,  root 
and  branch,  in  many  of  the  Northern 
States.  Whether  they  will  succeed  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  similar  regions  is  doubtful,  but 
there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
early  ripening  kinds  that  have  originated 
near  the  northern  line  of  the  Gulf  States 
may  prove  hardy  enough  and  ripen  their 
nuts.  Moneymaker  is  one  of  the  very  few 
that  would  be  worthy  of  trial.  The  Man- 
tura  and  Appomattox  are  two  choice  vari- 
ties  that  grew  from  nuts  planted  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  that,  although  no  pecan  trees  are 
natural  to  that  State,  have  proved  hardy 
and  very  valuable.  Grafted  and  budded 
trees  of  these  two  and  a  few  other  of  the 
hardier  semi-northern  type  are  being  prop¬ 
agated  in  a  limited  way,  and  very  re¬ 
cently  there  have  been  a  few  of  the  very 
hardy  native  varieties  bearing  choice  nuts 
selected  from  the  woods  of  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Missouri  that  have  been  named 
and  attempts  at  their  propagation  and 
introduction  are  under  way.  1  have  cracked 
and  eaten  some  of  this  class  that  are  very 
worthy  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
best  of  Southern  varieties.  Rut  nearly  all 
of  the  wild  varieties,  both  north  and  south, 
bear  nuts  that  are  small,  thick  Shelled  and 
the  kernels  so  interlocked  with  the  bitter 
parts  of  the  shell  that  the  taste  is  not 
good,  although  the  kernel  of  all  pecans 
is  really  delicious.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  few  years  there  will  be  trees  of 
these  really  hardy  and  desirable  varieties 
propagated  on  hardy  seedlings  and  offered 
for  sale.  As  yet  there  are  almost  none  to 
bo  had  even  for  the  most  advanced  ex¬ 
perimenters  to  test.  The  public  must  be 
patient.  H.  e.  van  deman. 


Hardiness  of  Privet.— While  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  is  enormously  popular  as  a 
hedge  plant,  experienced  nurserymen  realize 
that  there  are  limitations  to  its  hardiness. 
E.  Y.  Teas  of  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  gives 
the  following  experience  with  privet  during 
the  past  Winter  in  the  “Florists’  Ex¬ 
change 

“After  six  weeks  or  more  of  extreme  cold 
weather,  sometimes  10  to  22  degrees  below 
zero,  is  a  good  time  to  examine  shrubs,  etc., 
ns  to  hardiness.  I  have  to-day  looked  over 
the  privets  out  in  exposed  situations  in 
the  nursery.  California  privet  in  four  year 
old  plants  are  all  killed  down  to  the  snow 
line.  This  same  thing  occurred  three 
years  ago,  when  all  hedges  of  this  plant 
were  killed  down  to  near  the  ground. 
Nearly  all  of  these  started  again  in  Spring, 
making  hedges  all  the  better  for  the  kill¬ 
ing.  only  that  an  occasional  plant  did  not 
start  at  all,  leaving  vacancies  in  the  line. 

"On  our  ground,  Ibota  and  Regelianum 
privets  in  two  and  three  year  old  plants  are 
generally  killed  back  at  tips  of  the 
branches  for  two  to  three  inches.  These 
seem  practically  hardy,  in  our  rather  heavy 
clay  soil.  Our  Araoor  River  privets  In 
three  and  four  year  old  plants  are  alive 
and  green  to  the  tips.  T  think  in  most  cases 
the  terminal  buds  will  start.  I  consider 
Regelianum  the  most  desirable  privet  for 
hedges,  on  account  of  its  compact,  rather 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  also  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  and  beautiful  foli¬ 
age.  I  believe  this  is  a  sport  from  Tbota 
privet.  I  do  not  believe  any  privet  will 
retain  green  foliage  through  several  weeks 
of  cold  weather  bordering  on  zero.” 


Potatoes  for  Grafting  Wax. — A  French 
experimenter  has  been  using  raw  potatoes 
in 'place  of  wax  in  vine  grafting.  A  scion 
is  chosen  of  about  the  same  diameter  as 
the  stock;  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  potato 
just  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  the  stock  and  scion.  After  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  stock  and  scion  have  been  prepared 
for  grafting,  the  potato  is  slipped  over  the 
stock,  the  scion  placed  in  position,  and  the 
tuber  drawn  up  and  fixed  so  as  to  sur¬ 
round  the  graft.  It  is  said  that  results 
were  better  with  this  method  than  with 
wax  or  clay,  during  a  very  dry  season. 


The  Gasport  Tractor  Has  Made  Good 


Now  entering  its  third  successful  season  and  better  than  ever. 

It  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  can  do  all  we  claim  for  it  and  more. 

Neither  money,  time  nor  experiment  has  been  spared  to  put  it  far  above  all  competitors. 
Sane  and  simple  in  its  design. 

Rigid  in  frame  yet  flexible  in  movement. 

Have  you  plowing  which  must  be  done  quickly  ?  You  need  it. 

Have  you  large  orchards  to  cultivate  in  hot  weather  ?  It  becomes  a  necessity. 

Write  at  once  to 

ORCHARD  MACHINERY  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 

Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.  PtaRted 
Improves  Quantity,  Spade-dughoie 
Color  and  Quality  ol  Fruit.  Ph°,°3r,«ph«a 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bing 
Cherry  trees  planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi¬ 
lar  results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.  The  root  dia¬ 
grams  show  the  reason.  You  can’t 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 
Planting  Booklet.  No,  30  ” 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


r- 99  %o  %  Pure- 

American  Bngot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D.  ELYRIA.  OHIO 


Better  Than  Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR  THE  PERMANENT  ENRICHMENT  OF  LAND 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

is  recognized  as  the  STANDARD  INOCULATION 

Valuable  Book  of  Particulars  sent  FREE 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO. 
Dept.  11 _ Bloomfield,  N.  J„  U.  S.  A 


TRADE  MARK  rer.  o.  s.  pat.  office  This  trade  mark  will 

Guarantee 

Your  1912 

CORN  CROPS 

Use  Hubbard’s  Soluble  Corn  and  General  Crops 
Manure  broadcasted,  and  Hubbard’s  Complete 
phosphate  in  the  hill  as  a  starter.  The  latter 
will  often  save  a  crop  from  early  frost  by  giving 
a  quick  growth. 


Send  at  once  for  our  Free  1912  Almanac  and  our  Booklet  on  Soil  Fertility 

They  tell  all  about  Bone  Base  Fertilizers  and  how  to  use  them.  For  corn 
these  fertilizers  are  unequaled. 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


622 


<THEJ  RURAL)  NEW-YORKER 


April  20, 


1  Kill  the  vermin 
in  your  poultry  house 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.  White  wa»h 
your  buildings  and  fences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi¬ 
cles  with  it.  100  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 

IRONAGE  throughout 

Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass  pat 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.  With  or  without  bucket. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.  Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M’FG  CO. 

Box  102  B  Grcnloch,  N.  J. 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
Send  for  Catalog 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
The  largest  limb  factory  In  the  world. 

K.  It.  Erlrkaon  Arllflcrnl  I.imh  Co. 

19  Wubtneton  Arc.,  It..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Erickson  Leg 


UME-SULPtlllR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit  “ 


1 


Price  By  Mall  With  Ten  Cl 

J«  and  Instruct  lorn. V  A 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


*  Fruit-Crowers 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


'OTHAWBEKKT  PLANTS-All  tlio  new  and 
0  old  varieties.  Send  for  New  Ulus.  Catalog 
for  1912,  free.  DAVID  RODWAY,  Partly,  Del. 

Thoroughbred  sirawberry  plants— There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  Big  Berries.  That’s  what 
our  Plants  Grow.  Prices  low  for  Quality  Plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRI1E  TO-OAY. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND,  The  FairDkalingNurSery- 
man,  Box  2,  SALISBURY,  Maryland. 

(P.S. — Headquarters  for  Fall-bearing  Strawberries) 

PAN-AMERICAN  SEED  POTATOES  for 

sale.  White:  big  yielders:  grows  nearly  round. 
For  particulars  write  Moses  Hill,  Greenwich,  N.Y. 


True-to-Name  Catalpa  Trees 


Ten  times  your 
money  back  if 
not  true  speciosa.  Also  Catalpa  Seed.  Cypress 
trees,  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Free  booklet. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  111  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  Pure  and  free  of  weeds — vigorous 
mid  hardy— endorsed  by  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Alfalfa  Authorities  everywhere; 
sold  on  approval.  Alfalfa  will  grow  on 
your  land.  Write  for  Free  sample. 
HENRY  FIELD  SEED  C0„ 

Box  26  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Pomeroy  Hardy  English  Walnut  Trees 

Profitable  Orchards — Beautiful  Lawn  Shade  Trees. 
Booklet  Free. 

Daniel  N.  Pomeroy,  English  Walnut  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Call’s  Nurseries, 


Perry, 
Ohio 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Pumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
light.  MYEB  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Delaware 


S 


it 


FUMA 


tive  Catalog  Free. 


Soy 


Ratine  Best  varieties  for  grain,  hay  and  en- 
DCullO  silago.  for  sale.  Willi) 


Starting  10,000  Tomato  Plants. 

I  have  read  the  whole  story  of  cantaloupe 
growing  by  Paul  Rose  in  which  he  says  that 
5x5  inch  veneer  boxes  can  be  bought  from 
any  plant  box  manufacturer.  Please  fur¬ 
nish  me  information  whether  I  could  get 
boxes  10x12  inches  without  bottoms.  I 
have  about  10,000  panes  of  glass  of  that 
size,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  boxes  and 
not  nail  together,  but  just  put  them  in 
the  ground  out  in  the  field  4x5  feet,  and 
plant  early  tomatoes  in  them  and  put  a 
10x12  inch  light  on  each  box,  or  would  you 
advise  me  to  cut  the  glass  and  get  smaller 
boxes,  dimensions  5x6?  I  think  if  I  can 
get  the  boxes  high  enough  and  use  the 
lights  upon  them  it  would  be  safe  to  plant 
early  tomatoes  in  them  on  the  first  of  May. 
Regarding  early  tomatoes,  which  would  you 
consider  the  best?  I  have  used  Chalk's 
Early  Jewel,  Spark’s  Earliana,  Early  Mas¬ 
cot,  ‘  June  Pink  and  Early  Royal  Pink. 
Maybe  you  know  of  something  new  in  the 
market.  N-  G- 

Caldwell,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  such  box  factory, 
and  if  I  did  I  would  not  advise  you  to  pur¬ 
chase  10,000  boxes  such  as  you  describe 
with  the  idea  of  planting  early  tomatoes  in 
them.  I  do  not  think  your  plan  feasible. 
Have  you  thought  of  the  amount  of  labor 
such  a  project  would  involve?  I  think  the 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking  would  exceed 
the  returns.  I  consider  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 
the  best  and  most  profitable  early  tomato ; 
it  is  large  and  smooth,  and  is  always  mar¬ 
ketable.  Earliana  is  10  days  earlier  in 
ripening  and  is  planted  more  extensively 
than  any  other  early  tomato,  which  is  in 
itself  a  good  recommendation  for  it. 

G.  G.  I. 


Non-Rusting 

The  Skimming  Sections  of  the 
Interlocking 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  now  made  of  Nickel  Silver  and  cannot  rust. 


Nickel  silver  is  made 
especially  for  us  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  metallurgist  and  is 
perfect  in  its  sanitary  qual¬ 
ities.  Milk  and  casein  do 
not  adhere  so  tightly  to  it  as 
to  other  metals.  Non-rusting 
nickel  silver  makes  the  Inter¬ 
locking  Skimmer  more  dur¬ 
able  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  skimming  device. 


The  I nterlocking  style 
U.  S.  Cream  Separator  runs 
with 

Half  the  Power 

and  does  twice  the  work  of 
older  models  and  should  not 
be  confused  with  them.  Its 
gears  are  enclosed,  dust- 
proof  and  automatically 
lubricated  by  an  oil  spray. 


It’s  to  your  own  advantage  to  investigate.  See  for  yourself.  Ask  our 
local  agent  to  give  you  a  free  demonstration  on  your  farm,  or  write  us. 

Prices  for  Farm  sizes  $25  and  up,  according  to  guaranteed  capacity. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses 
everywhere 


200  t  nrletles.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  ete.  Best 

rooted  utock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH  A  SOW,  Box  k.  ,  Fredonla,  N.  V, 


English  Walnut  Trees 

Of  the  Variety  “MAVETTE” 

A  hardy  variety  for  cultivation 
in  the  New  England  and 
Northern  States.  Trees  three 
years  old;  delivered  by  mail, 
$1.00  each.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular. 

JAMES  L.  HALL 
Box  31  Kingston,  Mass. 


0IIDDI  IIC  ASPARAGUS  CROWNS  reduced  to  $2  50 
OUniLUo  per  M.  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $4.00  per 
100— W.  W.  and  B.  P.  R.  Send  for  free  strawberry 
catalog.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Wyoming,  Del. 

Cabbage  Plants  Jersey  W akefield, 

$2.50  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

IR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATOES-Clean  seed  from  good 
crop.  References  given.  Geo.  D.  Sprague,  Ovid,  N.Y. 


A  Run  on  Baked  Apples. 

The  demand  for  big  apples  during  the 
last  three  months  of  the  past  Winter  has 
exceeded  all  records  of  the  past  for  this 
kind  of  fruit.  It  all  conies  from  the  tre¬ 
mendous  run  of  baked  apples  in  the  dining 
and  lunch  rooms  of  the  middle-western 
cities.  Not  long  ago  baked  apples  were 
served  here  and  there  occasionally  in  a 
small  way.  Now  there  is  not  an  eating 
place  of  any  pretensions  in  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  center  or  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  big  cities  where  this  table  delicacy 
is  not  served  at  all  meals  and  in  between. 
The  movement  got  a  start  in  Chicago  early 
in  the  Winter,  and  rapidly  spread  to  other 
towns,  until  scores  of  the  Chicago  commis¬ 
sion  men  were  called  on  to  supply  big 
apples  for  their  own  city,  but  there  were 
continued  calls  from  Milwaukee.  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis.  Invariably  the  order 
would  particularly  stipulate  big  apples  for 
baking  purposes.  A  proprietor  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  place  would  order  no  less 
than  25  ‘  boxes  at  one  time.  Largely  the 
Black  Twig  variety  was  supplied,  but  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  number  of  lunch 
rooms  and  eating  places  in  Chicago  who 
uses  15  carloads  of  apples,  says  that  he 
uses  the  Northern  Spy  and  Spitzenberg  al¬ 
most  entirely  as  long  as  this  kind  of  apple 
may  be  bought  in  the  market.  He  claimed 
that  the  eastern  apple  for  baking  purpose 
is  much  better  than  the  production  of  the 
West,  on  account  of  the  richer  flavor,  but 
on  account  of  the  immense  demand  for  big 
apples  for  baking  he  has  been1  buying  heav¬ 
ily  in  Michigan.  A 

Apples  are  baked  in  big  pans  that  hold 
about  two  dozen,  and  almost  swimming  in 
an  abundant  supply  of  juice,  they  are  dis¬ 
played  on  counters  and  in  windows  where 
they  have  served  well  to  make  a  man  _  hun¬ 
gry.  They  have  been  served  at  a  uniform 
price  of  five  cents  without  cream  and  10 
cents  with  it.  Within  a  short  time  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  morsels 
of  food  in  the  entire  Middle  West. 

Illinois.  J-  L.  GRAFF. 


FRUIT  TREES 

II.  S.  WILiEY  c Sc  JSOUXT, 


For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  we  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  page,  we  again  call  your  attention 
to  OUR  DEPENDABLE  FRUIT  TKEE8, 
Our  values  are  good  because  our  trees  are 
reliable  and  will  cause  you  no  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog  mailed  on  request. 
Box  33,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 


0 1,000,000 
Strawberry  plants 


Dozens  of  enrietles.  Plants  large,  thrifty,  strong.  Special  Offer: 
100  plants  of  my  famous  Norwood  or  Heritage  varieties  for  $1.00, 
postage  prepaid.  All  varieties  big  yielders.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Ornamental  Trees.  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Spray  Pumps.  Write  for  freo  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MILLIONS  gf 

Strawberry  Plants 


Thirty-nine  of  the  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  varieties— $3.25  per  thousand. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— Palmetto,  Argenteuil, 
Barr’s,  Conover’s— $2.90  per  thousand. 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  CABBAGE 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES.  Prices  reasonable. 
Large  discounts  on  large  orders.  Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Remsenburg,  N.Y. 


HARDY  TREES 

Trees  for  Orchard,  Forest  and  Garden 
Planting,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and 
Herb  Perennials.  Hedge  Plants  and 
Wind  Breaks.  Catalogue  Free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES,  Bedferd,  Mass. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 
PLUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  Inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  Yo.  21  Geneva,  N.Y. 


55,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

g£int i  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y« 

Strawberry  Plants  Over  Forty  Varieties,  at 


$2.50  per  1,000.  Descrip- 

BASIL  PERRY,  0-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


CABIUGE,  LETTUCE,  ISLETS— Fine  plants,  $1.00  per  1,000- 
Caul i (lower,  $2.f>0  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma, 
toes,  Celeryj  best  kinds.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


silago,  for  sale.  Wilirnail  instructions, 
free  of  charges,  to  each  of  our  1912  customers,  for 
growing  big  crop.  WM.  McD.  STONE,  Soy  Bean 
Specialist,  Atwater,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Warheim  Farm  Strain,  Selected  Jersey, 
Yellow  and  Ited.  Chunky,  very  pro¬ 
ductive — 150,  postpaid,  50c.  Write  for 
Circular  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LIEPE  .  .  COLOGNE.  N.  J. 


Soil  for  Apple  Tree. 

Would  you  tell  me  which  of  the  two  are 
better  for  planting  an  apple  tree,  rocky 
land  or  well  tilled  soil  with  no  stones  upon 
or  in  it?  b.  a.  j. 

Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  land  should 
be  used  for  apple  culture.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  take  poor  and  rocky  soil  from  choice. 
Some  of  us  have  done  so  because  we  had 
no  other,  or  because  the  rocky  land  was 
cheap  and  enabled  us  to  start  with  limited 
capital.  There  may  be  cases  where  a  rocky 
hill  would  be  better  than  level  land  in  a 
valley  because  the  latter  is  more  subject  to 
frosts.  As  a  general  proposition,  take  the 
best  land  you  can  get,  but  avoid  “pockets” 
or  level  places  where  there  is  not  good  air 
drainage. 

Self-supporting  Apple  Growth. 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  tried 
growing  apple  trees  in  some  way  so  that 
all  branches  would  be  supported  and  able 
to  bear  any  amount  of  fruit  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking?  *  Two  Summers  ago  I 
looked  at  Mr.  Hales’  fine  apple  orchard  on 
top  of  the  mountain  and  it  seemed  to  me 
the  small  branches  were  in  danger,  bent 
down  with  fine  red  apples.  c.  n.  e. 

Only  in  a  small  way.  Most  growers 
prefer  to  thin  the  fruit.  If  anyone  has 
tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  we  would  like  to 
hear  about  it. 


Destroying  Alfalfa  Roots. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  remov« 
or  destroy  Alfalfa  roots?  Last  Spring  I 
sowed  grass  seed  and  by  mistake  I  got  the 
wrong  seed.  J.  P.  M. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

You  cannot  destroy  Alfalfa  roots  without 
plowing  the  sod  and  giving  thorough  cul¬ 
ture.  Why  should  anyone  wish  to  kill  out 
the  Alfalfa?  Many  of  us  are  obliged  to 
work  hard  to  make  the  crop  grow. 

Exterminating  Muskrats. — I  am  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  by  muskrats  causing  leaks  and 
occasional  breaks  in  a  head-race  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  long,  leading  from  dam 
to"  plant.  Can  any  of  your  readers  sug¬ 
gest  a  feasible  plan  for  the  extermination 
of  the  pests  ?  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


$750.00  PRIZE  CUP 

FOR  BEST  DISPLAY  OF  APPLES 

An  Opportunity  for  All 

Eastern  Growers  of  Good  Apples! 

For  a  Fong  Time  You  Have  Contended  That  Your  Apples  Are  Superior  to 
Those  of  the  West — Here  is  the  Opportunity  of  a  Life-time  to  Prove  It  l 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Offers  a  Magnificent  Solid  Silver  Cup 
(Value  $750.00)  for  the  Best  15  Boxes  of  Apples  (Any  3 
Varieties,  5  Boxes  to  Each  Variety) — The  Apples  Are  to 
be  Displayed  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation 
Exposition  to  be  Held  in  New  York  City, 

November  15th  to  December  2nd,  1912 

This  Offer  is  Open  to  Every  Fruit  Grower  in  New  England,  New  Yor\,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 

(Territory  not  mentioned  is  not  included  in  the  competition) 

There  are  no  “strings”  on  this  offer.  The  best  apples  win  the  cup, 
whether  our  fertilizers  are  used  or  not. 

No  one  connected  with  The  Coe-Mobtimeb  Company  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  judging  the  apples  or  awarding  the  prize. 

You  should  send  for  information  in  regard  to  this  competition  promptly. 
We  honestly  believe  that  your  chances  of  winning  the  cup  will  be  very 
much  better  if  you  use  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powdeb  or  E.  Fbank 
Coe’s  Febtilizebs.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  apples  that  won  the 
International  Cup,  the  Gov.  Foss  Cup  and  the  Gov.  Pothier  Shield  at 
the  New  England  Fruit  Show  in  October,  1911,  were  raised  with 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  (Key=Tree  Brand.) 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 
FROM 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet  "  Up-to-Oate  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,”  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  THE 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. 

Shall  I  need  any  fertilizer  on  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes  where  I  have  spread  about 
10  tons  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  as 
black  as  coal?  w.  J.  c. 

Bridgeville,  Del. 

If  the  soil  is  naturally  strong  we  should 
use  300  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  with  the  man¬ 
ure.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  add  50 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  other  chemi¬ 
cals. 

Chemicals  with  Hen  Manure. 

You  often  advise  using  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  with  hen  manure. 
This  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen — why  use 
more  ?  s.  l. 

The  nitrogen  in  hen  manure  is  in  the 
organic  form  and  not  quickly  available  to 
early  crops  until  the  soil  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  at 
once  available.  Thus  the  nitrate  and  the 
hen  manure  together  will  give  a  steady 
and  constant  supply. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Grass. 

Will  you  tell  me  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  grass  land? 

Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y.  d.  c.  f. 

Put  the  nitrate  on  now.  April  is  a  good 
time  for  it — when  the  grass  is  starting. 
On  sloping  or  hillside  land  do  not  spread 
nitrate  just  before  a  washing  rain.  The 
application  for  an  acre  will  have  about 
as  much  bulk  as  a  bushel  of  wheat,  so  the 
lumps  must  be  crushed  fine.  You  can 
get  a  more  even  distribution  by  mixing 
the  nitrate  with  about  three  times  its  bulk 
of  dry  soil. 

Lime  on  Timothy. 

Does  applying  land  lime  (which  contains 
one-third  carbonate  of  lime  and  two-thirds 
hydrated  lime)  to  Timothy  sod,  which  has 
been  cut  for  hay  one  year,  benefit  the  com¬ 
ing  hay  crop?  w.  s. 

New  York. 

We  should  not  expect  much  benefit  to 
this  season’s  hay  crop  by  putting  lime  on 
top  of  the  sod.  The  right  way  to  use  lime 
is  to  harrow  it  thoroughly  into  plowed 
ground.  Then  it  works  down  all  through 
the  upper  soil  where  it  is  needed.  W’hen 
put  on  the  grass  sod,  especially  when  the 
soil  is  wet,  it  often  forms  a  sort  of  mois¬ 
ture  which  does  little  good  to  the  soil. 

Seaweed  as  Fertilizer. 

Let  me  know  the  fertilizing  value  per  ton 
of  dried  seaweed.  Are  there  any  points 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  line  where  it  is 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for 
gathering?  I  understand  this  is  quite  an 
Industry  in  Norway.  w.  G.  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  seaweed. 
The  richest  is  roekweed,  which  contains, 
when  dry,  about  25  pounds  nitrogen,  60  of 
potash  and  30  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton. 
Other  kinds  have  less  than  a  quarter  as 
much.  At  several  points  in  Massachusetts 
this  roekweed  is  gathered  and  offered  for 
sale,  but  it  is  too  bulky  to  ship  far.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  a  variety  of  kelp  contains  so 
much  potash  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  hopes  it  may  provide  part  of  our 
needed  supply. 

Compost  With  Leaves. 

I  have  about  10  loads  of  leaves  that  the 
chickens  were  fed  in  all  Winter ;  have 
worked  the  pile  over  three  times,  and  now 
it  is  in  fine  shape,  all  rotted.  Horse 
manure  and  other  wastes  are  mixed  with 
it.  What  is  the  best  crop  to  put  this  on? 
Land  is  medium  heavy,  can  add  wood 
ashes  or  hen  manure  to  it.  I  wish  to  put 
It  on  sweet  corn  or  early  potatoes. 

Twin  Lakes,  Pa.  G.  R. 

This  compost  will  be  strong  in  nitrogen, 
but  lacking  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  As  it  is  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  on  those  crops  which  produce  leaf 
and  stem  rather  than  seed  or  root — such  as 
lettuce,  celery,  asparagus  or  grass.  By 
adding  phosphate  of  potash  you  will  have 
a  fertilizer  good  for  all  crops.  By  using 
wood  ashes  with  it  you  have  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  sweet  corn. 

Fertilizer  for  Garden. 

I  have  a  garden  lot,  say  50x100  feet. 
It  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years. 
Since  I  have  planted  it  I  have  put  on 
each  year  a  light  coating  of  old  dressing. 
I  have  planted  the  same  crop  on  the  same 
place  for  several  years ;  the  stuff  seems  to 
run  to  tops  and  vines.  This  may  indicate 
that  it  is  too  rich  ;  evidently  it  lacks  some 
element.  What  would  you  advise  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer?  J.  M.  s. 

Bangor,  Me. 

We  continue  to  print  such  questions  be¬ 
cause  we  want  our  readers  to  realize  fully 
just  what  such  indications  mean.  “Tops 
and  vines”  after  the  continued  use  of 
stable  manure  means  that  there  has  been 
too  much  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Then  these  crops 
should  be  “rotated,”  that  is,  not  planted 
year  after  year  on  the  same  place  in  the 
garden.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  wood 
ashes  in  Maine.  Two  parts  of  the  ashes  to 
one  part  fine  ground  bone  will  help  the 
garden. 

Green  Manure  and  Lime. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land,  somewhat  run¬ 
down.  I  sowed  it  in  rye  last  Fall  and 
mean  to  plow  the  crop  under  in  May  and 
sow  in  Clay  cow  peas.  Some  tell  me  if  I 
do  not  put  a  coat  of  lime  on  after  plowing 
the  rye  under  the  land  will  be  too  sour  for 
my  peas  to  do  any  good.  s.  E.  p. 

Spring  City,  Tenn. 

A  good  crop  of  green  and  sappy  rye 
plowed  into  warm  ground  will  be  likely  to 
sour  the  soil — particularly  if  you  leave  the 
soil  loose  after  plowing.  There  has  been 
much  complaint  about  rye  as  a  green  man¬ 
ure.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  poison  for  the  soil.  We  have  not 
had  trouble  when  the  ground  was  rolled 
and  packed  hard  after  plowing.  When 
this  Is  done  the  rye  is  crushed  down  hard, 
the  air  does  not  work  in  freely,  and  active 
fermentation  is  not  so  likely.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  good  coat  of  ground  limestone 
spread  after  plowing  and  well  harrowed  in 
will  help  the  cow  peas.  If  you  can  get  such 
limestone  at  a  fair  price,  use  it. 


Ashes  in  the  Garden 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  wood  and  coal  ashes 
mixed.  I  burn  coal  at  night  and  then 
wood  on  the  coal  fire  when  it  gets  low ; 
these  are  sifted.  I  raise  all  kinds  of  ber¬ 
ries,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Where  can  I  use 
these  ashes  to  the  best  advantage,  and  what 
time  of  the  year  should  they  be  applied 
and  how?  e.  t.  h. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

These  mixed  coal  and  wood  ashes  do  not 
have  great  value  as  plant  food,  but  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  We  find  them  most  use¬ 
ful  as  a  mulch  piled  around  currants,  bush 
fruits  and  trees.  They  keep  down  weeds, 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  add  some  fertility. 
They  may  bo  scattered  on  plowed  or  spaded 
ground  and  harrowed  or  raked  in.  The 
best  results  will  be  found  on  very  light  or 
on  very  heavy  soils.  Pure  wood  ashes  make 
a  good  fertilizer,  but  coal  ashes  contain 
little  if  any  actual  plant  food. 

Lime  and  Stable  Manure. 

I  have  a  plaec  in  the  country  where  we 
have  about  1%  acre  in  garden.  We  have 
an  acetylene  gas  plant,  and  have  accumu¬ 
lated  a  thousand  pounds  or  more  of  the 
lime  which  comes  from  the  plant.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  definite  idea 
whether  this  lime  is  good  to  mix  in  with 
stable  manure  and  use  as  fertilizer.  The 
place  is  now  somewhat  run  down  in  its 
condition.  The  orchard  of  about  four 
acres  was  cut  for  hay  for  years,  and  no 
fertilizer  put  back  on  it.  There  are  many 
weeds  and  shoots  of  shrubs  started  there. 
Can  this  lime  be  used  to  advantage  here? 

w.  s.  M. 

Do  not  mix  lime  with  stable  manure. 
You  can  plow  the  manure  under,  then 
broadcast  the  lime  and  harrow  it  in,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  two  together  be¬ 
fore  using  on  the  soil.  The  lime  acts  to 
set  ammonia  in  the  manure  free,  so  that  it 
escapes  as  a  gas.  When  the  mixing  occurs 
in  the  soil  this  ammonia  is  held  for  use  of 
the  plants.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lime 
will  be  of  much  benefit  put  on  top  of  the 
sod  in  that  orchard.  We  should  spread  it 
after  plowing  the  garden  and  harrow  in  ex¬ 
cept  where  potatoes  are  planted. 

Lime  for  Root  Crops. 

I  have  a  farm  in  southern  Vermont,  and 
wish  to  grow  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  for  Win¬ 
ter  feed  for  the  dairy  cows.  I  have  tried 
raising  these  for  table  use  for  a  year  or 
two  past  with  no  success.  We  have  decided 
that  probably  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil 
was  the  cause  of  failure.  This  year  I  wish 
to  lime  some  of  the  land  and  would  like 
some  information  on  the  subject.  How 
much  per  acre  for  the  above  named  vege¬ 
tables?  In  what  form  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  land,  method  of  spreading,  etc.  ? 
If  I  can  get  lime  from  a  neighboring  lime 
kiln,  do  you  think  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  some  I  might  order 
from  a  distance?  E.  L.  w. 

Vermont. 

No  doubt  that  land  needs  lime.  One  of 
the  common  tests  is  to  sow  the  common 
table  beet.  This  responds  quickly  to  lime. 
If  it  fail  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  you 
may  be  sure  lime  is  needed.  We  advise,  in 
such  cases,  one  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre 
or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone.  Flow, 
then  broadcast  the  lime  and  work  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  We  should  use  lime  from  that 
kiln.  If  it  is  lump  or  fresh-burned  lime, 
slake  it  by  exposure  to  air  or  by  adding 
water.  It  will  then  crumble  free  and  can 
be  spread. 


Town  Improvement  Societies. — The  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  little  town  are  anxious  for  a 
town  improvement  association,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  We  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  can  give  us  in  the 
way  of  how  to  proceed.  E. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Yr. —  Such  information  should  be 
passed  around.  Will  those  who  have  helped 
in  town  improvement  tell  us  how  they 
did  it? 


Put  Your  Home  Behind  A 
REPUBLIC  FENCE 


The  fence  is  as  much  a  part  of  your  home  as  the  porch 
— the  gate  is  your  front  door:  it  gives  the  visitor  or 
passer-by  his  first  impression  and  tells  whether  you  are 
proud  of  your  home  or  slovenly  and  careless  about  it. 

Put  your  home  behind  a 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

and  put  yourself  among  the  most  discriminating  home 
owners  of  the  country. 

The  Republic  Fence  &  Gate  Co.  is  one  of  the  big 
Concerns  of  the  country — and  its  growth  is  due  solely 
to  the  merits  of  its  product.  We  stand  behind  our  fence 
and  guarantee  every  foot  of  it  to  be  perfect  and  to  ful¬ 
fill  every  promise  and  statement  we  make — when 
you  buy  from  us  you  are  sure  of  big 
value  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Republic  Tubular  Steel  Farm  Gates 

are  built  for  a  lifetime  of  the  hardest  service— light  hut 
strong.  Books  free — write  today.  Also  ask  for  any 
advice  you  need  about  how  to  make  your  grounds  more 
beautiful. 

Republic  Fence  6  Gate  Co. 
211  Republic  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  lhat  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Stay  Tie— the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

All  No.  9  Wire  gM  . 

Write  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sampleanddirect-from- 
faclory  price.  Write 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Maunee  St., 

Knot  can’t  slip  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Biggest  Vehicle  Catalog  4 
"ever  Published.  251  illustra¬ 
tions,  full  descriptions  of 
vehicles  and  71  harness  designs, 
d>  A  saved  on  this  up-to-date 
$  <g  1  buggy  is  an  example 
of  how  Murray 
saves  you  X  to  .  Shipped 
direct  from  factory.  4 
weeks’  road  trial.  2 
years’  guarantee. 

Don't  think  of  buying 
till  you  have  seen 
this  catalog. 

Write  for  it  today  . 

The  Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfg.  Co.  803  8th  Av.  Cincinnati,  O. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


[prevent  damage  to  egrsrs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock] 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon] 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  | 
|longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon] 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Oct  a  pair  at  dealers. 

Ii  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

[  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
j  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617lhSt.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


RUSTPROOF :  BULL  STRONG :  PIG  TIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cat  tie,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens.etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
and  sample  Dept.  59  Cleveland, Ohio 


KITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  1  %  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  ofldeal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  $1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
100  different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IND. 


IOWA  NEW  GALVANIZED  GATES 

OATES 


Let  me  ship  the  gates  you  need  for  60  days 
free  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  $50  to 
$250  on  your  gate  purchase.  Iowa  Gates 
are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof— wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates 
cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos.  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


SELF-RAISING  GATES 

Gates -if  not  from  your  dealer -direct 
from  the  factory. 


Problem 

If  a  Peerless  Gate  lasts  five  times  as 
long-  as  a  wooden  one  and  costs  less  than 
twice  as  much,  which  is  the  cheapest? 
Correct.  Peerless  Gates  last,  they  are  made  of 
indestructible  material.  Big,  high  carbon  steel 
frames ;  heavy  all  No.  9  wire  filling  of  close- 
*  spaced  Peerless  Fencing.  Every  part  Galvanized. 

are  easy  to  operate — they  lift  themselves — swing  over 
snow,  ice,  grass  or  rubbish.  You  can  always  get  Peerless 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  215  Mich  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


1 


PITTSBURGH  PERFECT 


The  most  distinctive  and  economical 

FENCE 


Wire  fence  economy  means  more 
than  first  cost  price. 

It  means  a  full  and  efficient  service 
that  lasts  for  years  ;  an  elimination  of  time,  energy  and  money 
spent  in  endless  repairs ;  it  means  an  investment  that 
pays  big  dividends  by  increasing  farm  production  through 
better  farm  equipment. 


Look  beyond  the  purchase 
price  when  you  buy  wire 
fencing. 

A  fence  you  get  at  a  cheap  price  is  bound  to  be 
a  cheap  fence  clear  through — poor  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  service,  soon  to  rust,  sag,  break  and  fall 
away,  an  expensive  failure. 

“  Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Fences  are  the”  most  economical  you  can  buy  because  they  are  the  most 
adaptable  and  adjustable  to  all  fencing  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  farm.  They  are 
the  strongest  and  most  durable  because  Open  Hearth  wire — like  old  time  iron  wire — heavily 
galvanized  with  pure  zinc,  is  used  exclusively  in  their  manufacture,  and  is  ELECTRICAL¬ 
LY  WELDED  at  every  touching  point  in  the  fabric,  producing  practically  a  on?  piece  fence. 
They  are  the  most  distinctive  because  of  their  construction,  and  enhance  the  appearance  and 
increase  the  actual  value  of  a  farm  by  perfectly  serving  their  particular  purpose  and  permit¬ 
ting  scientific  crop  rotation.  EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

See  your  dealer — or  write  for  descriptive  literature  aud  catalogue  of  styles  and  sizes  of  ‘‘Pittsburgh  Perfect” 
Fences  for  every  FIELD.  FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  aud  GARDEN. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized 
Wire,  Fence  Staples,  Standard  Wire  Nails,  and  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing,  all  made  of  Open 
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Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearing:  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
long  staple — and  you  get  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
ball  bearings  in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine, 

all  complete,  including 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celeb  rated 
Stewart  quality  is 


Only 


Get  one  from 
your  dealer,  or 
send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance 
Moneyand 
C  \  ^  ^  V  transportation 

charges  back  if 
'  not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

143  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

Warranted  The  Best.  30  Days’  Trial 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 


The  Wasson 
Uox  60,  •: 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Come  to  the  Six  Southern  States  S 


From  VIRGINIA'S  Peanut 
Fields,  thru  the  CAROLINA’S 
rich  trucking  country,  across 
the  Melon  and  Cot¬ 
ton  lands  of  GEOR¬ 
GIA,  into  the  Fertile 
section  of  ALABA¬ 
MA,  to  the  Orange 
Groves  of 
FLORIDA. 

ViaS.  A.L. 

Ry. 


.'wAiMincmn 


RFOLfI 


Climate 
ideal.  Wa¬ 
ter  plentiful,  close 
to  big  markets, 
quick  transportation. 

The  Southern  States 
supply  the  largest  part 
of  the  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  for  the 
North  and  East.  You 
can  secure  indepen¬ 
dence  on  a  10  acre 
farm.  Land  $10  per 
acre  and  up. 

J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  lad.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Suite  606  Norfolk,  Va. 


CULTURE  OF  ASTERS. 

Fig.  187  shows  a  bouquet  of  Asters  picked 
from  one  of  my  flower  beds,  and  I  think 
readers  may  like  to  hear  my  method  of 
raising  such  nice  large  blossoms,  and  also 
how  I  keep  my  plants  free  from  the  black 
beetle,  which  appears  on  the  blossoms  just 
as  they  are  coming  open,  and  will  com¬ 
pletely  eat  them  up,  if  not  destroyed  in 
some  way  very  soon.  I  work  the  soil  up 
well  in  the  bed  where  I  wish  to  put  them, 
and  give  it  a  good  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  cow-stable  manure.  I  then  rake 
this  into  the  soil,  and  my  bed  is  ready  for 
the  young  plants. 

I  set  my  plants  from  10  to  12  inches 
apart,  and  keep  the  ground  well  loosened 
up  between  the  plants  just  as  long  as  I 


A  BOWL  OF  ASTERS.  Fig.  187. 


can  work  around  them  without  danger  of 
breaking  them  down  as  the  plants  com¬ 
mence  branching  out.  I  watch  them  close¬ 
ly  as  the  buds  commence  to  break  open, 
as  this  is  the  time  the  beetles  will  appear 
if  they  come  at  all,  and  they  almost  al¬ 
ways  have  more  or  less  each  year.  The 
first  ones  I  see  never  have  a  chance  to  eat 
more  than  one  meal  at  the  most.  I  take 
a  watering  pot  and  put  a  good  big  tea- 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  spray  my  plants  with  it  and 
the  beetles  disappear  with  the  one  spray¬ 
ing  and  never  appear  again  that  year. 
This  has  never  failed  with  me,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  have  very  line  Asters  as  is  shown  in 
the  picture,  many  of  them  measuring  four 
and  five  inches  in  diameter. 

ELEANOR  JONES. 


BRIEF  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

We  have  just  passed  through  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  for  the  propagation  of  the 
scale  since  'it  first  became  one  of  our  in¬ 
sect  pests.  There  are  few  new  things  con¬ 
nected  with  our  spraying  for  scale  at  the 
present  time;  for  that  reason  many  think 
there  is  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Yet  I  believe  we  may  profitably  go  over 
some  of  the  old  things  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  large 
numbers  of  scale  present  nearly  everywhere 
tins  Spring  are  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  a  good  breeding  year,  for 
surely  if  there  had  been  no  scale  on  the 
trees  there  could  have  been  no  offspring. 
Therefore  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
trouble  was  primarily  too  many  scale  left 
last  Spring  because  of  poor  application.  I 
find  many  people  have  peculiar  ideas  of 
what  a  good  application  means.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  man  last  Winter  insisted  he  had 
sprayed  his  orchard  well,  and  then  went 
on  to  say  he  had  used  two  whole  barrels 
of  spray  on  it.  Now  one  of  the  first  things 
we  must  get  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  before 
we  can  do  a  good  job  spraying  for  scale 
is  the  size  of  the  insect,  which  is  not  much 
larger  sometimes  than  the  point  of  a  pin, 
and  then  see  that  no  place  as  large  as  that 
is  missed  (for  where  one  is  left,  it  probably 
will  mean  thousands  by  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son).  Now  some  quickly  figure  this  is  im¬ 
possible  and  give  up.  I  surely  do  not  wish 
anyone  to  feel  that  way  about  it.  The 
thing  really  necessary,  however,  in  every 
ease  is  to  do  the  very  best  job  one  knows 
how,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what 
good  results  will  be  secured.  And  surely 
anyone  working  along  these  lines  will  never 
do  as  I  have  often  seen  done ;  leave  places 
all  over  the  trees  large  as  your  arm  which 
have  not  been  touched  in  the  application. 
The  amount  of  material  will  of  course  de¬ 
pend  on  the  size  of  the  trees.  I  use  more 
than  most  people ;  for  trees  10  years  grown 
and  of  good  average  size  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  with  less  than 
three  to  four  gallons  per  tree,  ana  three  to 
four  times  that  for  trees  30  to  3b  years. 

Another  source  of  disappointment  is  often 
not  strength  enough  of  mixture.  It  is  not 
safe  to  use  a  greater  dilution  for  scale 
work  than  one  to  eight,  and  yet  I  find  in 
most  sections  they  are  using  one  to  nine, 
nnd  in  many  one  to  11.  These  of  course 
are  based  upon  a  33°  lime-sulphur  mixture 
or  concentrate.  I  am  sorry  so  much  has 
been  said  about  reducing  one  to  11  for 
blister  mite.  It  only  takes  a  little  more 
materia],  and  no  more  time  to  make  an 
application  of  one  to  eight.  If  there  is  any 
chance  of  San  Josii  scale  being  in  the  or¬ 
chard  no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
application.  If  there  is  not,  then  because 
of  other  scale  insects,  fungus  diseases,  etc., 
it  will  still  pay  to  make  the  application  at 
this  strength  in  most  orchards.  It  would 
seem  then  that  our  problem  this  Spring  is 
uat  much  different  from  what  it  has  been. 
The  thing  that  apears  logical  at  this  time 
for  every  fruit  grower  who  has  the  best 
interests  of  his  orchards  at  heart  is,  use 
lime-sulphur  at  good  strength  and  make 
thorough  applications.  wm.  hotaling. 

New  York. 


Ricker  Manufacturing'  Co 


333  N.  Water  St.. 


•y  Rochester,  N.Y. 


It  is  a  double  carrier  and  works  either  way.  It  is  easy  and  simple  to 
operate  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Before  deciding  on 
your  outfit  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
this  unequaled  carrier  and  system.  Also  ask  us  for  information  about 

the  Ricker  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier,  Watering  Basins,  etc.  Address, 


You  Want  a  Hay  Carrier 

EVERYONE  wants  a  Hay  Carrier  who 
hasn’t  bis  hay  barn  already  equipped 
— pitching  hay  with  a  fork  is  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  crotch-stick  plow  and 
thrashing  grain  with  a  flail.  If  you  want  a 
carrier  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  the  rest 
of  your  life  and  lift  your  hay  without  mis¬ 
haps  or  break-downs,  investigate  the 


Rochester  Reversible  Carrier 


chM 


hopper-cooled  Gas  Engino  mounte 
truck— complete,  compact  nnd 
fast-working.  Can  furnish  outfits 
with  4,  6.  T and  9  H.  P.  Engines. 

Always  ready  for  business.  Easy 
to  move.  No  setting  up  engino. 

Simple  Self-Feeder.  Feeds  from 
fork. 

Block 
Drop¬ 
per.  Big 
Feed  Open 
ing, 

GHEAT 

FOR  WINDROW  BALING. 

Handles  2)4  to  3)4  tons  per  hour. 

Steel  roller  chain  drive— no  belts 
to  slip.  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on 
press.  Can  startor  stop  press  instantly. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  233  Main  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


We  Make  a  Full  Line  of  Hay  Presses— 

Motor  presses  — horse-power  presses— 
steel  frame  or  wood  frame  prossos — big 
and  email  presses.  „  ,  , 

Balers  make  510 
to 


BRANCHES : 


j  Box  233,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(Box  233,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


For  all  crops 
and  all  time 

BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS 

are  the  best.  They  enrich  the  earth  and  those  who 
till  it.  It  pays  the  farmer  to  buy  and  it  pays  the 
agent  to  sell  Bowker’s;  the  former  because  they  give 
big  field  results,  and  the  latter  because  their  national 
reputation  and  popular  favor  make  them  easy  to  sell. 
Increase  the  production  and  profits  of  your  farm. 

Let  us  help  you  with  our  forty  years  of  experience, 
prompt  service,  the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities,  and  a 
brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  pocket  book. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  our  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker’s  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Address,  Department  E 

■RnWTf  TTI?  fertilizer  company, 

JLj  v/  V  V  jlVJL-JJLV  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York. 

Original  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 


Disc  Your  Land 
After  Plowing 

A  disc  harrow  will  work  up  a  seed-bed  better 
than  any  single  machine.  Almost  any  disc  harrow 
is  a  money-maker,  but  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Disc  Harrow 


will  do  a  grade  of  work  impossible  with  any  other.  The  draft  is  very  low  and  direct,  hence 
neckweight  is  avoided  and  the  strength  of  the  horses  is  saved  for  productive  work.  The 
gangs  are  flexible  and  are  independent  of  each  other.  The  two  equalizing  springs  keep  the 
gangs  down  to  their  work  and  uniform  cultivation  is  assured.  These  features  are  very 
important  but  found  only  on  the  Wood  Disc  Harrow. 

The  spring  teeth  on  our  ,  * 


“HORSE-SHOE”  SPRING-TOOTH  HARROW 

enter  the  ground  with  a  cutting  motion  and  not  flatwise  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  is  due  to 
the  shape  of  the  teeth  and  the  efficient  relief  spring  in  the  adjusting  bar.  The  work  done  by  this 
harrow  is,  therefore,  much  more  thorough  than  is  possible  with  harrows  without  this  kind  of  tooth. 

The  TIorse-Shoe  harrow  runs  on  adjustable  runners  instead  of  on  the  frame.  This  makes 
the  pull  light  and  prevents  side  draft.  Renewable  steel  shoes  save  wear  on  the  runners. 
The  tooth-bars  are  not  weakened  by  bolt  holes  for  the  tooth  holders,  but  a  simple  tooth- 
liolder  clamps  the  tooth  firmly  yet  allows  quick  adjustment. 

Send  for  Our  Harrow  Catalog 

free — and  see  for  yourself  why  Wood  Harrows  are  far 
and  away  better  machines  than  any  others. 

Walter  A.Wood  Mowing  8  Reaping"  Machine  Co. 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


J  Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co. 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  Harrow  Catalog. 
Name . 


I  Address 
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STRAWBERRY  GROWING  IN  THE  CORN 

BELT. 

An  Illinois  Fruit  Farm. 

Part  II. 

Old  Beds. — The  best,  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  work  over  old  beds  that  we  have 
discovered  is  as  follows :  Mow  the  bed  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  If  the  mulching 
has  been  pretty  heavy,  either  rake  it  up 
and  haul  it  off,  or  burn  it.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  burning  beds  over  in  the  usual  way, 
as  there  is  always  danger  of  heating  and 
destroying  the  plants.  Sometimes  it  will 
do,  sometimes  not.  If  we  wish  to  bum 
the  litter,  we  rake  it  off  the  rows  into  the 
middles,  or  alleys,  using  the  wood  rakes 
that  we  employ  in  combing  out  runners. 
We  then  choose  a  time  when  no  air  is 
stirring,  which  is  usually  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  burn  these  rows  of 
straw  and  dead  leaves.  Men  with  forks 
keep  the  fire  under  control,  and  no  more 
rows  are  started  to  burning  than  can  be 
properly  looked  after.  In  raking  the  litter 
off  the  rows  care  should  bo  taken  to  get  it 
away  clean  from  the  edges.  Unless  the 
mulching  has  been  very  heavy  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  it  between  the  rows, 
so  that  the  fire  will  not  coma  in  contact 
with  the  outer  plants. 

Working  Old  Plants. — From  a  two- 
horse  reversible  disk  we  take  all  the  cut¬ 
ters  except  two  on  each  side.  These  are 
tiled  sharp  and  the  gangs  set  wide  enough 
apart  so  that  when  the  disks  are  set  at 
an  angle  to  throw  the  dirt  slightly  away 
from  the  center  they  will  just  trim  up  the 
sides  of  the  row  nicely.  After  going  over 
the  rows  in  this  manner  we  reverse  the 
disks  so  they  will  throw  the  dirt  toward 
the  center.  We  set  them  at  an  angle  so 
they  will  throw  sufficient  dirt  to  entirely 
cover  the  stubs  of  tbe  plants  left  from 
mowing.  One  might  think  they  were 
buried  out  of  sight  forever.  Now,  we  hitch 
to  our  spike-tooth  harrow,  and  with  the 
teeth  set  at  a  slight  angle  we  go  over  the 
bed  lengthwise  of  the  rows.  Usually  once 
going  over  with  the  harrow  is  sufficient. 
The  rows  are  leveled  down,  the  soil  is 
made  fine  and  sifted  down  around  the 
crowns  of  the  plants,  and  enough  soil  is 
dragged  off  the  rows  so  that  every  plant 
can  come  through.  From  now  on  we  use 
the  cultivator  and  weeder  to  the  close  of 
the  season.  If  runners  appear,  as  they 
usually  do,  we  comb  them  out  and  dispose 
of  them  with  the  rolling  cutters  on  the 
two-horse  cultivator.  Sometimes,  when  the 
mulching  has  been  rather  light,  we  do  not 
remove  it  at  all,  but  go  right  on  with  the 
disk  and  cut  up  the  centers,  mixing  dirt 
and  straw  together,  and  then  throwing 
enough  up  on  the  rows  to  serve  our  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  strawberry  plant  builds  a  new 
crown  each  year  on  top  of  the  old,  and 
sends  out  a  new  system  of  roots  just  above 
the  old,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  putting 
a  half-inch  or  so  of  dirt  on  top  of  the 
rows  each  year  will  give  you  a  stronger 
and  better  plant  than  to  leave  the  new 
roots  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We 
virtually  make  new  plants  out  of  the  old, 
und  this  is  much  cheaper  and  easier  than 
to  narrow  down  the  rows  and  depend  on 
uew  runners  to  make  more  plants.  Should 
the  season  be  very  dry,  there  might  be  a 
failure  to  get  sufficient  new  plants,  at  least 
in  time  to  attain  to  a  proper  development 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  We  have 
taken  the  fourth  crop  from  plants  treated 
us  above  described,  and  might  have  taken 
more  had  it  not  been  for  the  rows  becom¬ 
ing  ridged  too  high. 

Straw  for  Mulching. — We  use  wheat 
and  oat  straw  for  mulching ;  more  of  the 
first  as  it  is  more  plentiful,  and  because 
oat  straw  is  used  extensively  for  feeding, 
and  farmers  do  not  care  to  part  with  it  so 
readily.  Wheat  straw  is  cheap.  We  can 
get  all  we  want  at  a  dollar  a  load,  which 
means  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  ton.  We 
are  frequently  offered  the  straw  for  the 
hauling,  if  we  will  “clean  up’’  the  stacks 
after  the  thrashing.  Wind  stackers  are 
used  almost  altogether  now,  and  a  great 
deal  of  straw  is  littered  around  the  base 
of  the  stack,  and  sometimes  the  ends  are  so 
eloping  that  they  take  the  rain,  or  fur¬ 
nish  the  means  for  the  stock  to  mount  to 
the  top.  The  farmer  wants  his  horses  and 
cattle  to  run  to  the  stack,  and  so  he  offers 
us  this  straw  in  order  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way  promptly.  Usually,  however,  we 
buy  by  the  stack,  thus  getting  it  cheaper 1 
than  by  the  load,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  select  our  own  time  for 
hauling  it.  The  month  of  October  offers 
the  best  opportunity  for  this  work,  as  the 
strawberry  beds  are  then  “laid  by.” 

Use  of  Manure  Spreaders. — Mulching 
the  plants  is  usually  a  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  job.  In  previous  years  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  haul  out  the  straw  on 
wagons,  throw  off  enough  from  each  side 
in  a  continuous  windrow  to  cover  three 
or  four  rows,  and  then  spread  it  with 
forks.  Sometimes  we  would  commence  in 
November,  after  a  few  heavy  frosts  had 
deadened  the  foliage,  provided  the  ground 
was  not  too  soft.  If  so,  we  waited  until 
It  was  frozen  so  as  to  bear  up  team  and 
wagon.  This  last  year  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  a  manure  spreader  in  putting 
on  the  straw.  It  seemed  that  to  spread 
the  straw  as  fast  as  hauled  out  was  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do  if  it  were  possible. 
■So  we  rigged  a  cover  over  the  beater  of 
our  endless  apron  spreader,  making  the 
sides  of  galvanized  iron,  and  fastening 
thereto  wings  just  under  and  back  of  the 
beater,  to  deflect  the  straw  as  it  fell  and 
concentrate  it  to  a  little  more  than  the 
width  of  a  row  of  plants.  We  bolted  a 
rail  of  one  by  four  boards  to  each  side  of 
spreader  box  to  enable  us  to  pile  up  the 
straw  a  little  higher  than  we  usually  build 
a  load  of  manure.  Being  an  endless  apron 
machine,  we  can  level  the  load  down  as  it 
approaches  the  beater  by  pitching  the  top 


forward.  The  scheme  worked  admirably, 
though  a  few  obstacles  presented  them¬ 
selves  which  we  will  know  how  to  over¬ 
come  in  the  future.  First,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  each  row  from  two  to  three 
times  in  order  to  get  the  straw  on  heavy 
enough.  If  it  is  necessary  to  drive  very 
far  to  the  stack  for  each  load,  too  much 
time  will  be  lost.  One  load  reaches  over 
about  900  feet  of  row.  Hence,  with  rows 
of  that  length,  half  of  the  straw  should  be 
stacked  at  each  end  of  the  field.  As  one 
of  our  packing  sheds  is  located  in  the 
center  of  such  a  field,  and  there  is  some 
vacant  ground  near  it  we  will  stack  our 
straw  for  this  field  at  that  point,  and  work 
each  half  of  the  field  separately.  One  load 
Will  just  take  us  to  the  end  and  back 
again  to  the  stack,  so  there  will  be  no 
empty  haul.  Second,  as  much,  and  some¬ 
times  all,  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
after  hard  freezing  weather  has  set  in,  the 
straw  when  hauled  should  be  stacked  care¬ 
fully,  so  it  will  shed  water.  Last  Winter 
we  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  with  the 
ax  in  order  to  get  our  straw  out.  Of 
course  big  chunks  of  frozen  straw  do  not 
spread  very  well.  With  proper  attention 
to  these  details,  the  manure  spreader  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  another  labor-saver  on  this  straw¬ 
berry  farm.  Our  experience  shows  that 
two  men  and  a  good  team  of  horses  can 
cover  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  plants  in  a 
day.  There  is  also  a  saving  in  straw.  The 
spreader  puts  it  on  so  evenly  that  the 
same  amount  of  straw  goes  much  further 
than  when  spread  by  hand. 

Machine  Helps. — The  transplanter,  the 
cultivator  and  weeder,  the  disk  harrow, 
rolling  runner  cutters,  corrugated  roller, 
etc.,  have  all  contributed  to  cheapen  the 
cost  .  of  growing  the  plants,  while  the 
spreader  has  greatly  simplified  the  work  of 
mulching.  The  telephone,  which  enables  us 
to  stand  in  our  packing  sheds  and  talk  with 
our  customers  all  over  central  Illinois, 
facilitates  the  marketing  of  the  product, 
but  we  still  have  to  depend  upon  human 
labor  in  picking  the  fruit,  as  man’s  in¬ 
genuity  fails  him  when  he  undertakes  to 
devise  a  machine  to  do  work  requiring  such 
careful  discrimination  and  good  judgment. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  j.  c.  nicholls. 


Grapes  in  California. 

I  see  on  page  392  an  article  on  “Trim¬ 
ming  and  Caring  for  Grapes,”  and  I  must 
say  that  the  more  I  read  about  conditions 
as  they  have  them  in  the  Fast  the  more  I 
realize  how  little  they  know  of  conditions 
in  California.  While  the  East  wasted  150 
years  trying  to  introduce  a  foreign  grape, 
and  then  had  to  give  it  up  and  go  back  to 
the  native,  of  which  they  have  made  a  big 
success,  here  in  California  I  think  that  all 
our  grapes  that  are  a  commercial  success 
are  foreign  varieties.  We  have  thousands 
of  acres  of  grapes  that  are  staked,  having 
a  stake  at  each  vine ;  the  Thompson  Seed¬ 
less  we  use  stakes  six  feet  two  by  two 
inches  of  redwood,  costing  all  ready  to 
drive  six  cents  each.  For  the  Emperor, 
a  table  grape,  the  same  stake  is  used.  Some 
run  two  wires  on  stakes  for  both,  while 
others  fasten  to  stakes  without  wire.  The 
wire  prevents  cultivating  one  way.  We 
also  stake  Malagas  and  Sultanas,  but  with 
shorter  stakes.  California  has  been  so 
bountiful  that  little  has  been  done  to  im¬ 
prove  our  grapes;  a  Muscat  (raisin  grape) 
that  would  ripen  two  weeks  earlier  would 
be  worth  millions  to  the  State,  but  when 
one  sets  out  a  new  vineyard  be  goes  all 
about  to  find  out  where  he  can  get  the 
Footings  the  cheapest,  without  any  attempt 
to  improve  his  conditions,  p.  a.  wiiitney. 

Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


Si 


TV  A  TN  THE  LIGHT  DRAFT 
Lfiilll  “ONE  MAN” 

HAY  LOADER 

HERE  is  a  real  Hay  Loader;  a  genuine  labor 
saver;  not  a  mere  hay  elevator.  It’s  right¬ 
fully  called  the  "One  Man”  loader  because 
one  man  is  all  that’s  needed  to  run  it.  The  force 
delivery  pushes  the  hay  well  forward  on  the  load, 
where  it  can  be  easily  handled  by  the  driver. 

DAIN  EXCLUSIVE  ADVANTAGES 

Easy  to  couple  to  all  wagons  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  No  long,  crooked  crank  shaft  tabreak 
or  cause  trouble.  Goared  right  to  insure  light 
draft  and  greatest  hay  gathering  efficiency. 
Gathering  rakes  ag<I  elevating  parts  operated 
by  hammock  mounted  pitmans.  Works 
equally  well  on  swath  or  windrow.  Caster 
wheels  in  rear  lessen  draft  and  make  turning 
easy. 

|  The  Dain  Loader  is  lightest  draft,  most  simple  in 
design  and  most  convenient  to  operate.  Gets  all 
the  hay;  made  to  last  from  best  materials.  That’s 
why.  .it  is  the  most  popular  loader  built  today — 
why  it  is  most  widely  imitated  and  just  why  it 
should  be  your  choice.  , 

j  Consult  your  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  about 
anyejf  our  Tools:  Mowers,  Loaders,  Side  Delivery 
Rakes,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Presses.  Write  us, 
mentioning  the  tools  in  which  you  are  interested, 
and  .we  will  send  you  new  booklet  and  our  free 
book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  .Use 
iThem,”  the  most  practical  and  helpful  book 
ever  published.  Ask  for  package  No.  U  J 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

MOLINE,  ILL, 


Put  Your  Savings  Into  A 
“Buckeye”  Ditcher 


A  LITTLE  money  invested  in  one 
of  these  steam  or  gasoline  trac¬ 
tion  ditchers  brings  big  returns. 

Owners  of  BUCKEYE  DITCHERS 

are  making  from  $  1  5  to  $  1  8  a  day, 
nine  to  ten  months  during  the  year, 
digging  ditches  for  farmers. 

Every  farm  owner  wants  machine- 
made  trenches,  because  they  are 
perfect  to  grade  and  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  hand-made 
ditches. 

You  can  keep  a  gasoline  or  steam 
power  “  BUCKEYE  ”  busy  ten 
hours  every  day,  completing  contracts, 
which  are  easy  to  secure. 

Send  for  Catalogue  IMo.  3 
which  tells  what  farmers  and  others 
are  making  with  one  of  these  machines. 
You  can  test  the  machine  three  days 
on  your  own  land  without  cost  to  you. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


LOW-PRICED  i  |  TT AC 
HIGH-GRADE  A  U  I  UO 


Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu-  j 
facturersameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads.  '• 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


TTiTHTO 

Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be¬ 
cause  of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 

8.  10,12.14,16,18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log.  Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Samson  Ave„  Freeport,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Edwards  Roof  Puts 

Cash  in  Your  Pockets! 


Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 
“TIGHTCOTE”  Galvanized 

Will  make  money  for  you  if  you  ore  the  first  man 
In  your  community  to  answer  this  proposition.  You 
don't  firomisotodo  any  selling  work.  Yourneigh- 
bors  see  your  Edwards  Steel  lioof  and  like  it— and 
their  orders  count  for  you. 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles 
Last  Five  Times  as  Long  as  Wood 

and  last  three  times  ns  long  ns  any  other  steel 
shingles  because  Edwards  "Reo”  Steel  Shingles 
ure  “TIGHTOOTEy  Galvanized. 

Each  and  every  Edwards  shingle  is  dipped  in  mol¬ 
ten  zinc  after  the  shingle  is  made.  Enchedgo  is  gal¬ 
vanized  as  heavily  as  sides.  Rain-Proof,  Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof,  Acid-Proof.  Last  Longer  Than  fho  Build¬ 
ing.  Any  man  who  can  drive  nails  can  put  them  on. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
“Reo”  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 
This  guaranty  is  backed  by  our  $10,000  Ironclad 
Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for  Big  Free  Roofing 
CntalogNo.  473,  withspocial  low  prices.Remembor 
the  special  money-making  proposition  puts  you 
under  no  obligation  to  us.  Send'  dimensions  of 
your  buildings  and  wo  will  quote  you  cost.  Freight 
prepaid.  Writo  today.  (72) 


THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  Mira,  of  Stool  Roofing  Material  In  fho  World 


Farmers! 

is  it 

Carry  this  kit  In 
your  Wagon  Box, 

Binder,  Mower,  etc. 

Contains  tools  for 
every  repair  need. 

Nine  tools  specially 
designed  for  the 
farmer’s  use.  With  the 

BONNER  FAR^fHS 

you  can  tighten  any  nut  anywhere,  rivet  sections, cut 
off  bolt  heads,  cut  wire,  stretch  wire,  pull  staples, 
make  new  staples,  stretch  binder  canvas,  etc.  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Pry  Bar  is  greatest  farmer’s  tool  made  for 
wrecking  work.  Prys  off  siding,  raises  floors,  pulls 
naiis  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  -pulls  them  straight. 
All  tools  drop  forged  steel,  finely  tempered.  All  in 
strong  canvas  case.  If  your  local  hardware  3tore 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  your  dealer’s  name. 

C,  E  BONNER  MFG.  CO.,  Champaign,  Ill. 


VT7RITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
v  T  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


U  delivered  yuur 

station,  ’’Lucky 
Low  Down” 

Dump  -  cart. 
Strong,  substantial.  Steel 
wheels,  wide  tires,  steel  axle. 
Capacity,  1,400  lbs.  Farmers, 
gardeners,  fruit  growers  ant! 
everybody  with  a  horse. 

Saves  its  cost  every  year 

HOBSON  &  CO.  Easton,  Pa. 


Less  than  2V2C  per  da3r 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8'  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  80’  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  mor6  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 
safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  ub  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details'1  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
expensive.  Do  not  delay, 

APPLETON  MFG. CO.,  327  Fargo  St..  Batavia.  I1L 


Seed  Box  is  Hung 
in  the  Center 


That  makes  the  Acme  Corn  Planter  handy 
for  either  right-  or  left-handed  men.  Gives 
it  balance,  too.  It  has  double  springs  on  the 
trip  lever.  Its  drop  is  accurate  and  can  be  changed 
in  the  field  without  a  screwdriver. 

|  Alip  Corn  and  Potato 

ACME  PLANTERS 


Don’t  furrow  out  for  your  potatoes,  break  your  back 
dropping  them,  and  then  still  have  them  to  cover. 

Plant  them  as  you  walk  along,  regularly,  at  oven 
depth,  and  leave  the  ground  level  when  finished,  with 
an  Acme  Potato  Planter.  Write  for  booklet, “The  Acme 
cf  Potato  Profit,”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  If  it  is 
handier  for  you,  wo  will  ship,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  301 

Front  St„  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Insist  on  planter  with 
this  trademark 


£>L!  f. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


To  Learn  Farming. — I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  like  the  following.  This 
is  a  type  of  one  class  of  “back-to-the- 
landers”  and  it  may  well  be  discussed : 

I  wish  to  obtain  a  position  on  a  farm 
where  I  can  work  most  of  the  year  gaining 
practical  experience,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  money  for  some  of  the  short  Winter 
courses  at  Cornell.  As  I  am.  a  city-bred 
man.  and  know  nothing  of  farming,  the 
State  employment  ageney  passed  me  up.  I 
am  23  years  old,  and  built  very  strong 
physically,  so  that  I  am  in  no  fear  of  hard 
work,  when  once  I  get  accustomed  to  it. 

A.  B.  i. 

In  several  cases  I  tried  to  locate  such 
young  men,  but  have  rarely  satisfied 
either  the  worker  or  the  employer.  It 
looks  easy.  Here  are  apparently  will¬ 
ing  hands  and  a  great  need  of  labor¬ 
ers.  Why  not  hook  them  together  and 
complete  the  chain  ?  The  trouble  usu¬ 
ally  comes  through  misunderstanding 
at  both  ends.  The  city  man  thinks  any 
stout  man  can  do  farm  work.  He  thinks 
it  is  mainly  brute  strength,  and  that 
without  knowledge  or  skill  he  can  step 
right  in  and  earn  fair  wages.  If  he 
went  to  chopping  wood  in  a  lumber 
camp  they  would  start  him  as  chore 
boy.  If  at  paving  the  street,  carrying 
water  would  be  his  job  until  he  learned 
how.  Yet  somehow  these  men  think 
they  can  go  to  a  farm  without  experi¬ 
ence  and  earn  good  wages  from  the 
start.  Now  to  make  himself  worth 
much  on  a  farm  a  man  must  have  either 
skill  or  fixed  habit  as  a  hired  man. 
Without  them  it  is  doubtful  if  the  aver¬ 
age  city  man  would  be  worth  more  than 
his  food  for  several  months.  The  first 
trouble,  therefore,  is  that  the  worker 
expects  too  much — far  more  than  he  is 
worth. 

On  the  other  side  a  hard-working 
farmer  cannot  put  himself  in  the  young 
man’s  place.  He  gets  up  early  and  stays 
late,  and  knows  by  instinct  just  what  to 
do,  and  the  need  of  doing  it  now.  Along 
comes  a  man  of  good  size  who  does  not 
realize  those  things,  and  thinks  they 
are  not  essential.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
happens.  The  farmer  loses  patience, 
and  the  city  man  thinks  his  employer  is 
not  fair.  This  has  happened  in  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  we  have 
tried  to  bring  the  two  together.  Instead 
of  producing  joy  and  peace  by  working 
out  a  fine  theory  we  have  usually  man¬ 
ufactured  trouble.  The  city  man  should 
go  to  some  manufacturer  or  boss  car¬ 
penter  or  mason  and  say  what  he  does 
in  his  letter.  Would  he  be  paid  for 
any  such  unskilled  labor  as  he  can  offer? 
Then  why  expect  the  same  from  farm 
work?  Let  the  farmer  go  to  town  and 
try  offering  his  services  at  some  job 
which  never  knew  his  brain  or  fingers ! 
Where  would  he  come  out?  Yet  he 
expects  the  city  man  to  be  an  expert 
farm  laborer.  Two  things  are  needed 
to  make  this  theory  work— charity  and 
a  humble  estimate  of  services. 

Strangers  at  the  Door. — If  I  had  the 
money  which  easy  talkers  get  out  of 
country  people  by  selling  them  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  need  1  could  educate 
many  thousand  children.  Perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  cheap  education  will  be  useful  for 
the  grown-ups — as  follows  : 

.1  have  not  been  swindled  and  I  think 
that  if  every  woman  would  do  as  I  do  when 
a  peddler  comes  or  any  stranger  for  that 
matter,  she  would  be  wise.  I  go  to  the  door 
when  they  rap,  open  it  just  the  width  of 
my  own  body  and  wait  for  them  to  make 
their  errand  known,  which  they  always  do 
without  my  asking  them  what  it  is.  If  it 
is  no  one  to  see  my  husband  on  business, 
but  desiring  to  sell  something  or  to  come 
in  and  get  warm,  I  tell  them  I  do  not 
want  to  buy  anything  or  that  they  will 
have  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get  warm. 
Maybe  you  think  me  hard-hearted  but  I  am 
not.  I  "do  not  believe  in  letting  strangers 
into  my  house.  If  they  persist  in  showing 
me  their  goods  I  tell  them  frankly  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them ;  that  is  generally 
enough  and  on  they  go.  If  every  woman 
would  do  the  same  thing  the  frauds  which 
the  women  complain  about  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business,  but  I  am  afraid  curiosity 
gets  the  better  of  them,  and  they  let  them 
in  to  show  their  goods  and  the  frauds  are 
a  very  smooth-tongued  lot,  and  so  they 
catch  many  a  victim,  where  if  they  all  did 
as'  I  do  it  would  save  many  hard-earned 
dollars.  mrs.  s.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

That  is  good  sense.  I  say  that  as  an 
old-time  book  agent  who  has  been  kept 
out  of  many  a  farmhouse.  No  woman, 
especially  if  she  be  alone  in  the  house, 
should  let  any  stranger  come  in.  In 
many  city  houses  a  chain  with  a  stout 
hook  is  fastened  to  the  door  frame. 
There  is  a  ring  on  the  door,  and  when 
the  hook  is  in  this  ring  the  door  can 
only  be  opened  part  way.  This  is  a 


good  device  for  country  houses.  In  my 
book  agent  days  it  was  not  a  comfort¬ 
ing  sight  to  see  a  woman  peering  out 
through  a  crack,  saying,  ‘‘We  don’t  want 
anything,”  or  to  see  through  the  win¬ 
dow  a  good-sized  dog  with  his  eye 
alert.  Yet  I  knew  I  had  no  great  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  household,  though  I  might 
try  to  make  them  think  so.  The 
‘‘agent’’  is  working  for  himself  and  not 
for  humanity,  and  99  times  out  of  100 
he  is  better  on  the  outside.  If  he  proves 
to  be  the  one  absolute  necessity  he  will 
come  back  when  the  men  folks  are 
around.  There  are  many  clean  and 
honorable  men  acting  as  agents.  It  is 
no  time  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  while  the  women  are  alone  in  the 
house.  Therefore  the  above  advice  is 
First  rate. 

Politics. — They  are  having  lively 
times  all  over  the  country,  and  in  a  new 
way.  Formerly  there  was  little  real 
contest  among  the  people  over  a  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  I  can  remember 
the  terrible  struggle  over  a  third  term 
for  General  Grant,  and  also  the  bitter 
fight  over  Blaine.  In  those  cases  the 
politicians  dm  most  of  the  work.  Now 
the  people  are  having  a  lot  to  say,  and 
they  will  have  more  before  the  election. 
The  old  prejudices  seem  to  be  passing 
away.  Years  ago  I  worked  for  a  farm¬ 
er — an  old  soldier.  I  shall  not  forget 
how  one  night  he  threw  down  his 
paper  in  disgust,  saying,  “Here  is  that 
rascal  and  atheist  Bob  Ingersoll  attack¬ 
ing  Gen.  Grant!”  You  may  remember 
how,  after  a  fierce  contest,  Garfield  was 
nominated.  The  old  soldier  was  very 
sore,  but  he  accepted  it,  and  he  finally 
told  me  with  great  satisfaction  that  “the 
Hon.  Robt.  G.  Ingersoll  had  come  out  for 
Garfield.”  Those  were  the  old  days  when 
party  affection  could  change  “Bob”  into 
“Hon.  Robert”  without  great  trouble. 
Those  days  have  gone  with  flying  feet 
of  late  years — gone  for  good.  Older 
men  tell  me  there  was  just  such  a  period 
before  the  war  when  the  old  Whig  party 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  com¬ 
fortable  and  lazy  moral  cowards.  The 
“progressives”  of  that  day  broke  the 
party  up.  I  think  history  is  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  In  New  Jersey  the  sentiment 
among  the  Democrats  is  undoubtedly  for 
Wilson.  Among  Republicans  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  dissatisfied  with  Taft,  but  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  Roosevelt.  The 
nominating  delegates  will  probably  be 
for  Taft,  who  has  the  support  of  the 
“leaders.”  I  find  Democrats  who  will 
vote  for  Taft  and  Republicans  who  will 
not  do  so.  It  is  going  to  be  a  badly 
mixed-up  contest. 

Farm  Notes. — It  has  been  a  time  of 
rain,  alternating  with  high  winds. 
Spraying  has  become  a  serious  problem, 
for  on  our  hills  the  mist  from  the  noz¬ 
zles  is  driven  everywhere  except  on 
the  tree.  Of  course  one  side  of  a  tree 
can  be  covered  fairly  well,  but  on  our 
hills  the  wind  whirls  in  all  directions, 
and  spraying  is  certainly  a  thankless 
job.  We  have  the  worst  part  of  the 
orchard  done — that  is,  where  we  know 
the  scale  was  threatening.  Everything 
should  be  gone  over,  however,  but  the 
buds  are  starting,  and  it  will  soon  be 
past  the  safety  line.  ...  It  looks 
like  a  small  crop  of  peaches  with  us. 
A  few  buds  are  alive,  but  who  can  be 
sure  until  blooming  time  comes?  .  .  . 
Plowing  has  been  delayed,  but  we  are 
at  it  now — first  preparing  some  ground 
for  oats  and  Canada  peas.  My  hay  ran 
short,  and  we  are  planning  a  series  of 
fodder  crops.  There  is  a  long  list,  but 
after  all  oats  and  peas,  corn  fodder  and 
millet  are  the  most  important.  I  shall 
try  Soy  beans  quite  freely,  but  the  good 
old  “ham  sandwich”  of  oats  and  peas 
and  the  “mush”  of  fodder  corn  will 
have  to  carry  us  through.  I  shall  cut 
nearly  all  the  rye  green  for  fodder,  as 
we  have  enough  straw.  We  have  told 
many  times  about  Canada  peas  and  oats. 
Briefly  stated,  you  plow  or  disk  under 
five  pecks  of  peas  per  acre,  and  then 
work  in  three  bushels  of  oats.  If  you 
have  a  grain  drill  you  can  mix  the  seed 
and  drill  it  in.  We  like  to  plow  peas 
and  harrow  oats.  Lime  will  help  the 
crop.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
good  seeding  of  grass  with  oats  and 
peas.  .  .  .  The  elders  at  Hope  Farm 
may  want  to  growl  at  the  weather,  but 
there  are  no  snarls  from  the  redheads. 
Life  is  still  a  great  joy  to  them,  except 
now  and  then  in  the  small  cares  of 
childhood.  The  little  boys  are  thinning 
and  hauling  brush  and  turn  up  at  night 
with  dirty  and  blistered  hands  to  get 
their  “pay”  of  10  cents  per  day.  You 
never  earned  $100  in  your  life  which 
seemed  better  to  you,  or  which  was 
more  fairly  earned.  Wait  till  the  gar¬ 
den  starts.  The  th^ee  little  boys  have 
organized  a  garden  experiment  which 
will  rank  with  the  hen  and  cow  record. 

h.  w.  c. 


Don’t  be  pestered  and  made  out 
of  sorts  by  having  a  spreader  that 
clogs.  You  don’thaveto.  Get  one 
that  spreads  wider,  evener,  car¬ 
ries  a  nigger  load  and  has  a  score  of 
other  advantages — the  New  Idea. 

Send  lor  Book  and  Special  Circulars 

telling  all  about  the  24  points  of  superior¬ 
ity,  and  an  account  of  the  great  spreader 
contest  on  the  Hartman  farm,  where 
the  New  Idea  put  other  spreaders  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Don’t  think  of  buying  until 
you  know  about  the  spreader  that  is 
always  ready  to  give  a  test  of  its  merits. 


Vfo  sMp 
_  nick  from 
8t  Paul,  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City  or 
Racine. 


No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box 


April  20, 

This  Month  Jim  Rohan’s 

POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  you  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens.  Get  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World’ s  Champion - 
ship  Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

.55  Buys  Best 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  casos  all  over -.best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  HO-chlck  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together, 

$ll.SO.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies). 


Racine,  Wisconds 


24  Points 
of  Supe¬ 
riority 


Catalog 

Free 


STEVENS 

Fertilizer  Sower 

For  Broadcast  Top  Dressing 
or  Sowing  in  Rows 

3  sizes,  spreads  from  6  to  10  ft.  wide.  Adjustable 
to  spread  100  to  several  thousand  lbs.  per  acre. 

Low  Down  and  Easy  to  Load 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick"  ' 
lng  to  sowing  In  rows,  also 
ing.  Furnished  with  \\ 


change  from  broadcast- 
for  thlckand  thin  spread 


Write  today 
and  get  the  facts. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

.119  Sycamore  St.,  Cold  water,  Ohio 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

■wo  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 

have  60  years’  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  OurStovoBook,Prcc, 
tells  what  makes  a  stovo  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
Interest  You 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


shafts  or  tongue. 
Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Now  furnished 
with  Land  Gange  to 
determine  amount 
of  fertilizer  being 
sown. 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
A.  T.  Co., 

Box  75  , 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


Handles 

All 

Commer¬ 

cial 

Fertilizers 


LABOR-SAVING 


Drainage  Engineering 

increased  50#.  Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 
T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


IT.  You  should  know  whether  or  not  you  can  use  STAR 
barn  equipment  profitably.  Think  now.  It  you  are 
using  old  style  stanchions,  feeding  your  stock,  and 
cleaning  out  the  Utter  ftp  hand,  you’re  doing  twice  as  much 
work  as  you  should.  That’s  expensive. 

STAR  Litter  &  Feed  Carriers 

Stalls  and  Stanchions 

A  perfect  barn  within  your  roach  at 
last !  STAR equipment  means  a  cleaner, 
more  comfortable  and  sanitary  barn,  less 
work,  healthier  Btock,  more  and  better  milk. 

It’s  an  investment  that  pays  dividends  every  day. 

FREE  PLANS — Simply  send  us  rough  sketch  of  your 
bam  layout— we  will  send  detail  plans  and  estimates  of  h  >w 
you  can  equip  your  barn  with  STAR  Ham  Equipment— also  full 
particulars  and  complete  catalog,  free  on  request.  Write  today.  AddreBfl 
HUNT-UELM-FERRIS  &  COMPANY 
329 1  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  HI. 
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I  H  C  Engines 
Furnish  Plenty 
of  Power 


© 


© 


© 


WELL  as  3'ou  know  your  ordinary  farm  power  needs,  you  can 
never  tell  just  where  you  are  going  to  need  extra  power,  and 
need  it  badly.  An  engine  with  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
reserve  power  will  often  save  enough  to  pay  for  itself,  just  by  its 
capacity  for  carrying  you  safely  through  emergencies. 


jP  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  large  for  their  rated  power — they  are  designed  to  run  as  slowly 
as  possible  because  that  increases  their  durability.  They  are  equipped 
with  a  speed  changing  mechanism  which  enables  you  to  vary  the  speed 
at  will.  By  changing  the  speed  they  can  be  made  to  develop  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  over  their  rated  power  with  little  detriment  to  the 
engine,  and  at  a  cost  for  extra  fuel  so  slight  that  it  will  never  be  noticed 
on  the  bills  for  gasoline.  As  soon  as  the  need  for  extra  power  is  gone, 
the  engine  should  be  slowed  to  normal  speed. 

When  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  buy  one  you  can  depend  upon; 
one  that  has  plenty  of  power,  one  that  is  built  to  operate  at  lowest 
cost  for  fuel  and  maintenance.  Buy  an  I  H  C  engine  —  1  to  SO-H.  P., 
vertical  or  horizontal,  water-cooled  or  air-cooled,  stationary,  portable, 
or  mounted  on  skids,  built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distil¬ 
late,  or  alcohol.  Kerosene-gasoline  tractors  in  all  styles  from  12  to  45- 
H.  P.  Sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 

_  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  get  catalogues  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  him,  or,  drop  a  line  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all, 
the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any 
m  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C 
tJI  service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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Ruralisms 


Milkweeds  as  Fibre  Plants. 

,7.  S.  P.  (No  Address). — Michigan  papers 
are  printing  long  and  startling  reports  of 
a  new  milkweed  which  is  to  revolutionize 
fibre  culture.  It  is  claimed  that  this  milk¬ 
weed  produces  fibres  finer  than  any  silk, 
and  worth  $500  per  ton  raw.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  such  stories? 

Ans. — Fibre  from  the  stems  of  vari¬ 
ous  milkweeds  or  species  of  Asclepias 
have  been  used  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  snares,  cordage,  and  even  dress 
material  by  American  Indians,  but  rare¬ 
ly  if  they  had  access  to  plants  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Where  even 
as  poor  a  fibre  plant  as  the  nearly  re¬ 
lated  dogbane,  Apocynum  cannabinum, 
could  be  had  the  milkweeds  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  used.  The  known 
milkweed  fibres  have  considerable  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  but  will  not  endure  tor¬ 
sion  or  bending  sufficiently  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  fabrics.  As  to  the  new 
Michigan  species,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  locality  indicated  has  been  well 
searched  by  botanists,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  unusual  types  existing  there¬ 
abouts.  Some  work  has  been  done  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  milkweed  fi¬ 
bre,  but  the  results  are  not  encourag¬ 
ing  as  regards  its  practical  utilization. 

V. 


Dorothy  Perkins  Indoors. 

B.  P.,  Steuben  Co .,  N.  Y. — Last  year  you 
sent  me  a  Dorothy  Perkins  rose,  and  I  kept 
it  in  the  house.  It  seems  to  grow  nicely, 
but  now  it  appears  to  be  dying.  It  never 
has  blossomed.  Would  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  it? 

Ans. — You  should  have  planted  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  outside  when  received; 
although  forced  by  florists  as  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  especially  for  the  Easter 
trade,  we  do  not  recommend  it  as  a 
house  plant.  We  should  hardly  expect 
a  young  plant  to  bloom  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  suggest.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  fit  to  work  prepare  a  place 
for  it  outside,  fitting  the  ground  well, 
as  often  advised  in  these  columns,  but 
as  your  plant  is  likely  to  be  rather  ten¬ 
der,  with  soft  foliage,  do  not  set  it  out 
until  danger  of  frost  is  over.  For  lack 
of  specific  details  we  can  only  give  gen¬ 
eral  advice  as  to  the  plant ;  see  that 
drainage  in  the  pot  is  good,  that  the  soil 
is  not  sour  or  soggy,  that  it  is  not  kept 
in  a  hot,  dry  place,  and  that  there  is 
no  leakage  of  coal  gas  or  other  gas,  as 
this  is  extremely  detrimental.  A  little 
bone  dust  might  aid  it,  or  weak  liquid 
manure.  We  hope  you  can  keep  it 
alive  until  safe  to  put  it  outside  where 
it  will  reward  any  care  given  it. 


Poisonous  Properties  of  Skunk  Cabbage. 

J.  J.  II.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — Is  the  com¬ 
mon  skunk  cabbage  a  poisonous  plant?  A 
person  who  was  "dared”  to  taste  it  chewed 
a  fragment  of  the  tender  young  leaves, 
ejecting  it  from  the  mouth  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  because  of  the  acrid  burning  taste ; 
the  results  were  immediate  swelling  of  lips 
and  tongue,  accompanied  by  a  severe  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  and  much  discomfort.  None 
of  the  plant  was  swallowed,  but  the  un¬ 
pleasant  sensations  continued  for  some 
time,  suggesting  in  a  milder  degree  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  South  American  "dumb  cane” 
(Diefifenbachia)  which  causes  swelling  and 
paralysis  of  tongue  and  throat. 

Ans. — The  skunk  cabbage  plant  con¬ 
tains  in  all  its  parts,  but  especially  in 
its  seeds  and  rootstock,  an  acrid  vola¬ 
tile  poisonous  principle  in  addition  to 
the  oily  substance  causing  the  offensive 
mephitic  odor  of  the  plant.  The  nature 
of  this  toxic  material  is  not  well  known, 
but  it  is  dissipated  by  heating,  and  al¬ 
most  totally  disappears  by  long  keeping. 
Skunk  cabbage  root  has  long  been  used, 
often  under  the  name  of  Draconitum, 
as  an  emetic,  anti-spasmodic  and  nar¬ 
cotic.  The  dose  is  10  to  20  grains  of 
freshly  dried  root,  as  it  greatly  deteri¬ 
orates  with  age.  The  principal  diseases 
for  which  it  has  been  used  are  asthma, 
chronic  bronchitis,  hysteria  and  rheu¬ 
matism,  but  its  actual  curative  pow¬ 
ers  are  often  denied.  Skunk  cabbage 
root  is  still  collected  for  the  drug  mar¬ 
ket,  the  usual  price  received  for  dry 
root  ranging  from  five  to  seven  cents 
the  pound.  Though  the  fresh  root  and 
leaves  are  acrid  and  decidedly  poison¬ 
ous,  like  those  of  many  related  Arads, 
long  cooking,  particularly  if  preceded 
by  parboiling,  entirely  dissipates  the  un¬ 
wholesome  principles,  and  they  may 
even  be  used  as  food  without  harm. 

V. 


Exporting  American  Peaches. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  note  an  inquiry 
relative  to  the  exporting  of  peaches.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  held  in  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  last  Fall,  two  members  gave  their 
experience  in  exporting  peaches,  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  prices 
obtained  were  well  worth  the  trouble, 
and  also  that  if  done  upon  a  larger  scale 
expenses  could  be  cut  considerably. 
These  peaches  were  picked  when  well 
colored  but  firm,  carefully  double- 
wrapped  in  soft  paper,  then  packed  one 
layer  deep  in  small  flats.  The  peaches 
rested  firmly  upon  a  layer  of  the  finest 
and  most  nearly  odorless  wood  wool  that 
could  be  obtained,  and  were  covered  with 
another  layer  of  the  same  material. 
One  shipper  had  shipped  to  Montreal  by 
express  in  refrigerator  cars,  transferred 
there  to  refrigerator  room  upon  ship  for 
England.  The  other  shipper  had  sent 
them  by  ordinary  express  to  Montreal 
where  they  were  transferred  to  refrig¬ 
erator  room  upon  ship  for  England.  All 
lots  shipped  the  past  year  had  been  de¬ 
livered  in  perfect  condition  and  it  looked 
as  if  a  profitable  export  trade  in  the 
fresh  fruit  might  be  developed. 

B.  d.  v.  B. 


Treatment  of  Christmas  Cactus. 

I  have  a  Christinas  cactus  that  has 
bloomed  on  one  side  at  Christmas  time 
and  now  is  in  bml  for  blooming  on  the 
side  that  did  not  bloom ;  the  blooms  are 
lovely  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  twin, 
two  on  one  leaf.  I  have  had  it  five  years 
and  the  people  I  got  it  from  says  it  was 
about  20  years  old  then.  It  fills  one  win¬ 
dow  by  itself.  I  wish  to  rest  it  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  it  is  too  large  to  handle,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for  it.  I 
have  been  keeping  it  growing  through  every 
Summer,  but  wish  to  let  it  rest  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  MRS.  o.  c.  M. 

McDonald,  Kan. 

The  Christmas  cactus  (Epiphyllum)  re¬ 
quires  careful  watering  at  all  times,  as  it 
dislikes  soddened  soil ;  during  the  resting 
period  it  should  only  receive  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  leaves  from  shriveling. 
As  your  plant  is  too  large  for  handling  it 
may  remain  in  the  house,  giving  it  a  light, 
airy  place,  and  watering  as  indicated  above. 
We  usually  plunge  our  plants  outside  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  merely  watering  when  a 
prolonged  dry  spell  makes  it  necessary,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  convenience ;  most 
greenhouse  growers  keep  the  plants  under 
glass,  with  abundance  of  ventilation,  all 
Summer.  A  dry  period  of  rest,  followed 
by  a  blooming  period  encouraged  by  mois¬ 
ture  and  sunlight,  always  with  free  air 
circulation,  but  no  frost  or  chill,  are  the 
requirements  of  these  beautiful  plants, 
which  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  trees  in 
Brazilian  forests.  Their  culture  is  very 
(Simple,  but  they  resent  over-watering,  poor 
drainage  or  close  heavy  soil. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
6est  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE, 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


;‘UUUI.  i-ainc  „„„  .  x  r  x^uraomiy. 

L°w  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ©  in©.  D{? 
IT  NOW.  1  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W\  liitjersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  H.V. 


TO  PREVENT 

BLUE  MOLD  ON  HOPS 

USE  BERGENRORT  BRAND 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR 

T.  8  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  BECGENP9RT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Columbus  Buggy 

One  Price — One  Quality — Now 

60,000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made  * 

—exactly  alike — one  quality— one  price— of¬ 
fered  this  year  direct  at  only  81  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.  We’ve  reorganized  whole 
factory  to  make  this.  6  weeks  Free  /<T 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction  rv. 
or  money  back.  Write.  Big  Facta 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

2038  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense”  free. 
ELECT81C  WHEEL  CO.  80x43,  Quine?,  III. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa-  Send  for  free  booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DIt.  H.  SOME  Li  V ILL E,  Chest  Springs,  Pa, 


Have  You  a  Three  to  Five- Acre 
Orchard  or  Garden  ?  If  so 

Sherwin-Williams 


4  One-  Man”  Spray-Pump  j 

will  exactly  suit  your  requirements,  be¬ 
cause  the  spraying  can  be  done  thoroughly 
by  one  man  without  undue  exertion.  A 
strong,  double-acting,  twin-cylinder  pump 
compresses  the  air  so  that  the  operator 
can  spray  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
without  again  touching  the  lever.  The 
pump  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
spray  material,  and  this  and  its  simple 
construction  prevents  many  of  the  break¬ 
downs  common  to  other  spray -pumps. 
It  is  light,  for  its  capacity,  well-balanced 
and  can  be  pushed  about  the  orchard  or 
garden  easily.  An  attachment  for  truck- 
crop  spraying  can  be  furnished.  Increase 
your  crops  and  diminish  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  The  "One-Man”  Spray- 
Pump. 

Use  S-W  Spray  Materials 


Write  for  Literature 

The  Sh Erwin-  Williams  Co. 

INSECTICIDE  MAKERS 
601  CANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


1  844 


The  DOMESTIC 


It  has  many  other  good  points  thatwill  pay  yc 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Spraye 
4  sizes.  Catalog  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Box  R,  Shippensburg,  P 


POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
easy  to 
get  at. 


What  Sprayer? 

Uno  the  sprayer  that  does  the  mosti 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costJ 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mos' 
powerful  and  eilicient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
acity  4  gallons.  For  largo  sprayers— I 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  fcpray  Write' 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide . 
The  K.d.  brown  Co.*  2ft  Ja  y  8t. , Rochester, N.Y. 


223  Bushels 
more  per  acre  by 


Spraying 

That  is  what  the 
New  York  Exper¬ 
iment  Station 
reports  as  a  10 
year  average 
Gain  by  Spray¬ 
ing  potatoes. 

Don’t  let 
blight,  scab, 
rot  and  bugs 
cut  your  crop 
in  half— but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make  all  the 
Money  you  are  really  entitled  to  for  your  work  out 
of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  first,  then  if  you 
buy,  Pay  Us  out  of  the  "Extra  Profit.”  These 
sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes,  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards,  truck  (1  to  «  rows  at  a  time).  "Man-power 
and  horse-power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on 
man  and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  5  years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 


without  a  cent  in  advance.  Ho  bank  deposit,  "noi 
strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Highest  quality— lowest 
prices.  We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  interested 
in,  and  you’ll  get  free 
our  valuable  Spraying 
Guide— Catalog— and  our 
special  Free  Offer  to 
first  in  each  locality  this 
season.  Be  first  to  write 
us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

289N0NTH  ST.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


-  Mailed  Free  To  Farmers 


Describes  and  illustrates  completely 
the  latest  improved  farm  implements 
CONTAINS  special  articles  on  the  care, 
adjustment  and  operation  of  implements, 
interesting  to  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  a  big  book,  9"xll”  in  size,  hand¬ 
somely  printed.  There  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  this  new  big  book,  so  write  at  once. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Line  of 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters,  Disc  Harrowa 
and  Hay  Loaders. 

The  world’s  best.  Gold  medal  winners  at 
every  exposition. 

We  have  other  beautifully  illustrated 
special  booklets.  Which  one  do  you  want? 

More  and  Better  Corn — Booklet.  Shows 
corn  planters,  etc. 

Better  Hay  and  IIow  to  Make  It — 
Booklet.  Shows  hay  loaders  and  rakes. 

Alfalfa:  Its  Seeding,  Culture  and  Cur¬ 
ing — Booklet.  Shows  alfalfa  culti¬ 
vators,  8 eeders,  etc. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed-Beds — 
Booklet.  Shoivs  disc  harrows,  single 
end  double  action. 

Tell  us  what  implement  you  want  to  know 
about  and  which  one  of  the  special  booklets 
you  want,  then  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
big  illustrated  book — Package  No.  X  33 

Get  Quality  and 
Service — John 
Deere  Dealers 
Give  Both. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  Illinois 


GOOD 

CULTIVATION 


If  you  would  have  a 
bigger,  better  garden, 
good  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
The  home  gardener, 
trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes  are  strong, 
light,  compact.  Easy  to  push — make  garden¬ 
ing  a  real  pleasure.  Special  attachment*  for  a 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  _ Killers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  if  you  need  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachment* 
can  be  added  as  needed ;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or¬ 
chard  and  '-f:. 
field  labor-  ‘ 
saving  tools. 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptly.  Bateman  M’f'g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey 


The  Ideal  Thresher 
for  Individual  Use 


,  Farquhar  Rake  Separator 

Farquhar  small  threshers  took  the  lead  36 
years  ago  (Centennial  Exposition)  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  The  above  represents 
the  truly  modern  Machine— the  Thresher 
of  Today.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
smooth  and  regular,  every  provision  for 
clean  threshing  of  all  grains.  We  earnestly 
solicit  investigation.  Farquhar  Threshers 
stand  all  tests.  3  styles— 20  to  40  inch.  Also 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Road  Engines. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  machine  wanted. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  Box 514.  York.  Pa. 


With  “ not  a  single  complaint  ”  after  a 
year’s  trial,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  officially  adopted 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


For  a  fungicide  use  Key  Itrnnd  Ilordcnnx  Mixture: 
for  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined,  Key  Itrnnd 
Bordo- Lend ;  for  Scale,  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer. 


Write  today  for  book  “  Practical  Spraying.” 
Agents  and  Wholesale  Distributors  Wanted. 

Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey, City,  N.  J. 
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THE  RURAL?  NBW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Eetahlixhed  iszo 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Cobbing  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

Join  J.  ItlBBOJf,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dibbon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roybk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0|,  equal  to  8s.  6d..  er 
8>4  marks,  or  10*4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  "spress 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates  80  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words,  discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertiser  unknown  to  os  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But.  to  nuike  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscriliers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publiely  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  l>o 
responsinle  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  t  tentioned  Tub  Rurab  Nkw-Yorkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  truth  in  John  Gould's  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  533.  These  men  that  he  tells  about  are 
plain,  everyday  farmers  who  run  a  dairy  for  a  living. 
You  may  see  them  peddling  the  milk  from  $500  cows 
or  driving  a  manure  spreader.  Thus  a  man  does  not 
need  to  own  a  million  dollars  in  order  to  produce  such 
stock.  The  million  would  get  in  the  way  of  such 
production.  Any  county  or  community  where  farmers 
will  work  together  can  work  the  same  plan.  They 
may  take  hen,  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  hog,  and  breed 
from  the  best  family  until  the  animals  are  uniform 
and  superior.  Then  buyers  will  come  and  do  the  rest. 

* 

Every  year  people  come  asking  if  preservatives  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  the  silo  to  advantage.  Silage  has  been 
compared  to  canned  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  the  silo 
will  not  permit  the  high  heating  and  airtight  sealing 
which  are  given  “canned  goods.”  We  Rave  heard  of 
the  use  of  charcoal  and  salt,  but  neither  has  been 
found  worth  while.  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  with  forcing  steam  into  the  silo  and  thoroughly 
cooking  the  silage.  In  most  cases  such  cooking  did 
not  pay.  The  general  conviction  is  that  if  well  ma¬ 
tured  corn  is  cut  into  an  airtight  silo,  well  packed 
down  and  left  alone,  it  will  take  care  of  itself  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  preservative  or  steam. 

* 

Here  seems  to  be  a  new  one: 

There  is  a  company  that  proposes  to  build  a  storage 
plant  in  a  neighboring  town  for  potatoes,  if  they  can  get 
acreage  enough  promised,  agreeing  to  give  the  Chicago 
wholesale  prices.  Are  these  plants  a  success  for  the 
farmer? 

This  seems  a  promoter’s  scheme,  like  a  creamery  or 
a  canning  factory.  In  most  of  such  propositions  the 
building  costs  the  farmers  far  more  than  it  is  worth. 
The  chances  are  that  these  potato  farmers  can  com¬ 
bine  and  put  up  the  building  themselves  to  far  better 
advantage  than  an  outsider  can  do  it  for  them.  We  do 
not  see  how  a  farmer  will  he  benefited  by  helping 
build  such  a  storage.  It  looks  on  its  face  like  a 
creamery  shark  proposition. 

* 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  formerly  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  Iowa.  This  college  has  a 
magnificent  plant  and  glorious  opportunities  for  future 
usefulness  and  power.  Iowa  is  a  great  agricultural 
State,  and  in  this  age  when  farming  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  both  in  itself  and  in  what  is  forced  upon  it  by 
other  industries  the  wisest  Iowans  must  realize  the 
need  of  importing  men  and  ideas  from  the  older  parts 
of  the  country.  They  have  done  wisely  in  selecting 
Dr.  Pearson.  He  has  made  good  as  an  educator  and 
as  an  executive  and  will  carry  the  best  Eastern  agri¬ 
cultural  thought  to  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  where 
we  hope  he  may  have  many  years  of  usefulness. 

* 

There  has  been  a  hot  fight  over  oleo — mostly  in 
committees  of  the  present  Congress.  The  oleo  people 
tried  to  remove  all  tax  from  colored  oleo,  and  to 
permit  color  to  be  used.  The  dairymen  were  willing 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  the  colored  product,  but  they 
fought  for  the  principle  that  yellow  is  the  national 
distinctive  color  of  butter,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
substitute  fats,  and  that  its  free  and  unlimited  use  to 
counterfeit  butter  must  remain  illegal.  The  oleo  men 
settled  upon  the  Lever  hill  as  what  they  wanted,  and 
there  was  a  great  battle  before  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee.  The  butter  men  won  a  temporary  victory,  for 
this  committee  voted  to  postpone  all  oleo  legislation 


until  next  December.  Then  the  fight  will  come  up 
again.  The  fact  is  the  present  Congress  is  doing  little 
beside  playing  for  political  advantage.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Democrats  would  permit  an  adverse  vote  against 
the  tax  on  oleo,  even  if  they  knew  there  was  such  a 
majority.  They  understand  that  most  of  the  oleo  vote 
will  come  from  the  Southern  States  and  large  North¬ 
ern  cities.  Few  things  would  give  greater  offense 
to  the  country  voters  of  the  North.  Therefore  the 
vote  will  be  called  off  until  after  election.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  connected  with  industrial  politics  in 
this  country  is  the  fact  that  Southern  Congressmen 
wish  to  break  down  the  dairy  industry.  No  section 
in  the  land  would  he  so  helped  by  dairying,  yet  these 
men  persist  in  supporting  a  counterfeit  product.  Why 
do  they  do  so? 

* 

Oh,  how  the  farmers  did  plaster  their  Congress¬ 
men  with  stamps  for  parcels  post!  Dozens  of  men 
who  had  “careful  consideration”  fastened  to  them  like 
a  third  arm  have  actually  cut  it  off.  We  want  no 
further  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  postage  stamp 
than  letters  from  the  two  Ohio  Senators.  Here  is  a 
circular  from  Senator  Pomerene: 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

In  view  of  the  vast  number  of  letters  I  am  receiving  on 
the  subject  of  parcels  post  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
to  write  personally  to  each  one  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  address  me  on  the  subject,  much  as  I  would  like  to  do 
so.  1  desire  to  say,  however,  that  I  favor  the  parcels  post, 
and  will  do  everything  within  my  power  to  hasten  the 
necessary  legislation.  Very  truly, 

atlee  pomeuexe. 

Well,  it  concerns  every  fanner  in  Ohio  and  they 
will  look  for  results  to  see  how  much  power  Mr. 
Pomerene  has.  And  here  is  Senator  Burton : 

My  Dear  Sir:— I 'take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt 
of  your  letter  and  wish  to  inform  you  tiiat  I  am  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  parcels  post.  The  enormous  volume  of 
correspondence  passing  through  this  office  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  reply  to  each  communication  with  a  personal  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  E.  BURTON. 

You  see  the  Ohio  farmers  wrote  these  gentlemen 
to  a  standstill,  and  they  are  willing  to  admit  it.  But 
do  not  let  them  rest  here.  Keep  right  after  them 
and  make  them  not  only  favor  parcels  post  but  get 
up  and  work  for  it. 

* 

As  will  be  seen  on  page  529,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  Democrats  who  give  their  choice  for  next  Presi¬ 
dent  prefer  Mr.  Bryan.  If  he  were  an  avowed  candi¬ 
date  we  are  satisfied  that  a  large  majority  would  be 
for  him.  One  of  our  correspondents  says  that  Mr. 
Bryan  has  the  largest  personal  following  of  any 
American.  We  are  convinced  that  this  is  right,  and 
we  shall  not  he  surprised  if  he  is  again  nominated. 
Naturally  the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention 
will  be  determined  largely  by  the- platform  and  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  Republicans.  One  party  will  stand  for  a 
“conservative”  policy  and  the  other  will  naturally  take 
the  opposite  ground.  Should  the  “progressives”  con¬ 
trol  the  Republican  party  it  appears  as  if  the  Demo¬ 
crats  would  select  a  candidate  like  Mr.  Harmon.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  Mr.  Taft  be  renominated  on  a 
“wise  and  conservative  legislative”  platform  the  re¬ 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  is  quite  possible.  Next  to 
him  in  popular  choice  is  Governor  Wilson,  hut  both 
he  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  likely  to  he  opposed  by  the  so- 
called  “leaders.”  The  sure  thing  revealed  by  our  can¬ 
vass  is  that  the  independent  or  progressive  movement 
in  both  parties  is  essentially  one  of  country  people, 
as  was  the  anti-slavery  movement  which  split  both 
tne  old  parties  before  the  Civil  War.  We  have  no 
object  in  view  except  a  desire  to  give,  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  favor,  the  honest  political  wishes  of  our  far¬ 
mers.  The  wisdom  of  organizing  a  farmer’s  politi¬ 
cal  party  is  doubtful,  but  the  farmers  should  have  a 
chance  to  tell  clearly  what  they  want  in  men  and 
measures. 

* 

We  have  the  following  from  a  friend  who  says  he 
wants  us  to  understand  all  sides  and  parts  of  Dr. 
Wiley’s  connection  with  the  pure  food  bureau : 

A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  in  the  Department  has  been 
due  to  President  Roosevelt  rather  than  to  President  Taft 
or  Secretary  Wilson.  Under  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
when  the  question  came  up  which  called  for  a  decision 
from  the  President  vindicating  Dr.  Wiley  or  turning  him 
down,  the  President  temporized  by  appointing  an  associate 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  be  sort  of  a  spy  upon 
and  curb  on  Dr.  Wiley’s  efforts.  This  of  course  was  all 
wrong.  Again  in  another  pinch,  the  President  suggested 
the  Remsen  Board,  and  again  Secretary  Wilson  was  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  President’s  suggestion.  Much  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  from  the  pure  food  law  has  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  these  two  movements;  the  result  of  which  President 
Taft  inherited  from  his  predecessor,  and  Secretary  Wilson 
was  compelled  to  put  up  with. 

We  have  other  letters  from  friends  who  say  they 
know  “something  about  the  inside  workings,”  hut 
they  do  not  turn  this  “inside”  out  to  prove  anything. 
We  do  not  care  so  much  whether  these  things  were 
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“inherited  by  President  Taft”  or  not.  We  want  to 
know  what  the  President  and  Mr.  Wilson  have  done 
with  their  inheritance.  Here  is  part  of  Dr.  Wiley’s 
statement  on  resigning: 

For  nearly  six  years  I  have  been  conscious  of  an  official 
environment  which  has  been  essentially  inhospitable.  I 
saw  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  as  they  appeared  to  me,  one  by  one  paralyzed  or  dis¬ 
credited.  Interest  after  interest,  engaged  in  what  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  found  to  be  the  manufacture  of  mis¬ 
branded  or  adulterated  foods  and  drugs,  made  an  appeal  to 
escape  appearing  in  court  to  defend  their  practices.  Various 
methods  were  employed  to  secure  this  end,  many  of  which 
were  successful.  One  by  one  I  found  that  the  activities 
pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  were  restricted  and 
various  forms  of  manipulated  food  products  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  consideration  and  referred  either  to  other 
bodies  not  contemplated  by  the  law  or  directly  relieved 
from  further  control. 

In  company  with  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  we  believe  this  is  true.  As  steadily  and  as  re¬ 
lentlessly  as  fate,  strong  powers  have  been  organized 
and  directed  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  pure  food 
bureau.  The  food  snides  and  poisoners,  the  drug 
fakers  and  whisky  dealers  have  pulled  the  wires  which 
finally  worked  Dr.  Wiley  away  from  his  post.  Some¬ 
body  gave  these  people  sympathy,  if  not  direct  help. 
The  fact  that  all  through  these  controversies  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  has  represented  one  policy  and  Dr.  Wiley 
another  is  enough  for  the  people  to  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs.  The  folly  of  retaining  Mr.  Wilson 
in  office  for  these  past  few  years  is  apparent  to  every¬ 
body,  and  President  Taft  must  stand  for  it. 

* 

For  centuries — ever  since  water  began  to  be  used 
for  power — inventors  have  looked  with  longing  eyes 
upon  the  sea.  The  power  of  the  ocean  tide  and  wave 
can  hardly  he  computed.  From  Maine  to  Florida  the 
Atlantic  hammers  the  coast  with  a  fearful  power.  If 
even  a  small  part  of  this  could  be  harnessed  and  sent 
back  into  the  country  the  monopoly  of  coal  and  steam 
would  be  broken.  No  “combine”  could  corner  the 
Atlantic  as  is  threatened  with  our  river  water  powers. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  tide  pumps 
and  wheels,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be  playthings. 
Now,  however,  a  German  engineer  comes  with  an 
improved  water  ram  which  may  mean  the  beginning 
of  mastery  of  ocean  power.  Consul  R.  F.  Skinner,  of 
Hamburg,  describes  this  machine.  In  the  original 
ram,  power  was  obtained  through  the  principle 
of  the  “water  hammer.”  The  inventor  of  this  new 
device 

Instead  of  battering  or  hammering  valves,  provided  a 
revolving  valve  that  brings  the  power  water  in  regular 
turns  in  connection  with  the  discharge  conduits.  This 
device  is  called  the  hydropulsor.  When  the  entering  of 
power  water  reached  its  utmost  velocity  of  flow  the  re¬ 
volving  valve  makes  a  turn,  thus  bringing  the  impulse  of 
the  power  water  to  bear  on  the  water  standing  in  the 
discharge  conduit,  lifting  it  beyond  its  level  and  causing  it 
to  overflow  at  the  orifice.  Owing  to  the  work  thus  per¬ 
formed  the  pressure  at  the  intake  subsides,  thus  causing 
tne  revolving  valve  to  make  another  turn,  whereupon  the 
pressure  water  flows  in  a  second  time,  accomplishing  a 
new  acceleration  and  a  repetition  of  the  former  processes, 
which  is  renewed  indefinitely. 

This  device  may  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  yet  we  have  long  believed  that  the 
future  is  to  give  us  new  mastery  of  the  ocean.  Few 
realize  what  this  will  mean.  This  mighty  power  dis¬ 
tributed  cheaply  through  the  country  will  mean  an 
industrial  revolution.  One  reason  why  farms  were 
deserted  is  because  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
city,  convenient  to  fuel  supplies  or  a  running  stream. 
Break  up  this  concentration  of  power,  and  industry 
returns  more  and  more  to  the  country.  And  the  ocean 
is  the  world’s  great  storehouse  for  plant  food.  All 
through  the  ages  great  stores  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  and  all  the  rest  have  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  hurried  to  the  ocean.  It  is  there 
now  only  waiting  for  cheaper  power  to  bring  it  forth 
for  the  farmer’s  need.  Harness  the  wave  and  tide  and 
the  sea  gives  up  its  dead  capital  that  the  farmer  may 
turn  it  into  life.  This  power  and  plant  food  will 
mean  industrial  freedom  to  millions  of  our  people, 
and  give  greater  value  to  the  strip  of  land  within  150 
miles  of  the  ocean. 


BREVITIES. 

The  low-down  tree  for  high-up  results. 

Many  a  Penu.  farm  home  would  hardly  seem  complete 
without  the  “mother”  apple. 

Who  knows  whether  ground  limestone  put  in  the  soil 
when  we  plant  potatoes  will  increase  scab?'  We  know 
burnt  lime  will  do  this,  but  what  about  the  limestone? 

“Read  the  enclosed  article  and  consign  it  to  the  waste 
basket  or  the  contributors’  heaven,  the  composing  room,” 
says  S.  B.  Yet,  sleep  in  the  former  place  will  escape  the 
printer’s  devil. 

Two  things  have  combined  to  depress  the  market  for 
American  ginseng — the  Chinese  revolution  and  heavy  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan.  Consul  Wilder  reports  that  wild  roots 
are  worth  30  per.  cent  more  than  cultivated. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  Republican  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  we  give  similar  data 
from  Democrats.  Thus  far  35  States  are 
represented  in  our  reports.  On  the  per¬ 
centage  basis  our  people  express  their  pref¬ 
erences  about  as  follows : 


Bryan  . 40 

Wilson  . 34 

Clark  . 16 

Harman  .  6 

Underwood  . 6 


The  following  letters  are  fair  samples 
of  the  various  arguments  advanced  in  favor 
of  these  candidates. 

For  Champ  Clark. 

“We,  the  people,”  is  a  catching  phrase. 
The  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  should  be  paramount  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  whole  community 
is  not  new,  nor  does  it  hold  good  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Everywhere  and  every  day  the  people 
show  plainly  that  they  cannot  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  deal  justly  with  one  another. 
They  cannot  get  along  without  the  police¬ 
man.  Constitutional  restrictions  have  been 
Introduced  into  our  political  systems,  State 
and  national,  with  deliberation,  in  order  to 
curb  and  control  the  majority  from  riding 
over  the  rights  of  the  minority.  Our  judic¬ 
iary  must  be  left  free  and  untramnieled  to 
interpret  and  administer  the  law.  To  sub¬ 
mit  our  judges  to  the  recall,  and  their 
decisions  to  the  approval  or  disapproval, 
of  a  popular  vote,  is  to  destroy  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  for  which  our  Repub¬ 
lic  has  thus  far  stood.  My  preference  is 
for  Champ  Clark.  w.  a.  F. 

'Pennsylvania. 

I  will  name  Champ  Clark  for  first  place, 
as  he  has  the  ability  and  has  sufficient 
judgment  to  know  just  when  to  hold  his 
tongue.  lie  seems  to  lie  inclined  to  act 
fairly,  and,  from  my  way  of  thinking,  is 
thoroughly  qualified,  as  he  does  not  seem 
to  care  about  going  about  the  country 
trying  to  tell  the  people  how  little  they 
know,  or  showing  them  how  little  he  knows 
of  their  wants.  T  name  him,  and  do  so  from 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  as  I  have  been 
a  staunch  Republican  since  1888,  although 
my  ancestors  are  all  Democrats,  w.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

For  0.  W.  Underwood. 

I  favor  for  next  President,  Underwood 
(if  he  is  in  favor  of  an  effective  parcels 
post).  He  is  all  right  on  the  tariff,  prob¬ 
ably  better  informed  on  that  subject  than 
any  man  in  Congress.  He  has  served  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittees.  He  is  quiet,  honest,  truthful, 
broad-minded,  suave,  tactful  and  a  good 
debater,  and  knows  the  subject  he  is  dis¬ 
cussing,  does  his  own  thinking  and  Is 
controlled  by  no  one ;  has  backbone  and 
will  favor  what  he  believes  to  be  right;  is 
most  popular  where  best  known,  has  lived 
in  the  North  and  South,  and  would  build 
the  sections  together  as  no  other  candidate 
mentioned  could  do.  Harmon,  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut,  is  most  favored  of 
any  Democrat  mentioned,  especially  by  Re¬ 
publicans  who  will  neither  vote  for  Taft 
nor  Roosevelt.  w.  H.  H.  M. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  like  to  cast  my  vote  for  Oscar 
W.  Underwood  for  President,  and  hope  he 
will  be  our  next  President.  I  believe  fie 
Is  one  of  the  most  capable  men  we  have 


to-day  for  this  high  office.  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  who  would  do  what  he  thinks 
best  for  all  the  people,  a  man  who  would 
stand  by  his  convictions  and  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  corporations.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  lie  fully  capable  and  would 
deal  wisely  with  all  foreign  matters.  I 
would  like  to  see  him  President,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  be  the  greatest  to  serve  the 
common  pople.  He  surely  is  working  for 
some  measures  which  if  they  are  enacted 
will  be  a  wonderful  blessing  to  the  poor 
people.  e.  d. 

New  York. 

For  Win.  J.  Bryan. 

I  consider  Bryan  the  deepest  thinking, 
farthest  seeing  statesman  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  him  absolutely  honest  and 
incorruptible,  fearing  none  nor  favoring 
any.  His  first  solution  of  every  question 
is  “Is  it  right?”  Then  if  right.  “Is  it 
expedient?"  For  15  years  he  has  been  the 
leader  in  all  this  great  fight  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  He  has  been  the  light,  Roose¬ 
velt,  La  Follette,  Wilson  and  other  reform¬ 
ers  only  the  retlection.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been 
three  times  defeated  because  he  would  not 
surrender  principles  for  office.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  principles  he  has  so- 
earnestly  advocated,  were  about  to  win, 
consequently  right,  justice  and  fairness 
demand  that  Mr.  Bryan  win  with  them. 
These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  desiring 
to  see  him  elected  President,  and  although 
I  have  never  seen  him  nor  heard  him,  I 
have  read  him  until  I  have  become  per¬ 
sonally  endeared  to  him  for  his  influence 
for  good  and  the  uplifting  of  all  mankind. 

Wisconsin.  f.  a.  C. 

My  choice  for  President  is  W.  J.  Bryan, 
and  the  reason  why  is,  first,  he  has  the 
largest  following  of  any  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  a  man  in  whose  courage,  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose,  incorruptibility  and  pa¬ 
triotism  the  common  people  have  confidence. 
The  great  Nebraskan  has  the  esteem  and 
respect  '  of  the  masses,  earned  through 
manly,  open  fights  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  right,  even  when  the  fight  was 
against  his  own  party,  and  not  one  act  in 
all  his  active  career  has  cast  the  slightest 
suspicion  on  his  loyalty  to  the  people  and 
hostility  to  those  who  oppress  and  loot 
the  people.  lake  Henry  George,  he  is  for 
men.  While  he  may  not  be  the  general 
actually  on  the  battlefield,  placing  the  men 
and  guns,  he  is  still  for  men,  and  the 
people  know  it.  c.  L.  D. 

.Kentucky. 

Some  of  my  reasons  for  favoring  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  President  are  because  he 
believes  people  are  the  rulers ;  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but 
the  man  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two ; 
in  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  be¬ 
cause  they  place  power  where  it  belongs, 
with  the  people.  He  believes  that  the 
banks  ought  to  guarantee  their  depositors ; 
in  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  as 
basis  both  for  taxation  and  bond  issue ;  in 
graduated  income  tax ;  election  of  U.  S. 
Senators  by  the  people;  publicity  of  cam¬ 
paign  receipts  before  election  ;  knowing  who 
own  the  newspapers;  knowing  influence  in 
appointing  U.  S.  Supreme  judges.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  man  a  prince  in  Israel ;  an 
orator  without  an  equal,  a  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  statesman,  and  who  is  moulding 
public  sentiment  as  no  other  man  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  f.  j.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

Of  all  men  mentioned  for  the  Presidency 
none  stands  more  constantly  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  than  Bryan.  Others 
now  advocate  the  doctrines  that  he  advo¬ 
cated  years  ago,  but  they  have  been  slow 
to  get  their  eyes  open  to  the  needs  of  the 
age.  Bryan  has  lead  the  fight  for  better, 
purer,  higher  statesmanship  for  16  years. 
Let  the  Democrats  nominate  Bryan  and 
Foss.  If  we  cannot  have  Bryan  give  us 
La  Follette.  Though  lie  calls  himself  a 
Republican  he  4s  nearly  as  great  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  people  as  Bryan,  and  I  will 
gladly  support  him  against  any  candidate 
the  monopolies  may  place  in  the  field. 
Let  the  Republicans  nominate  La  Follette 


and  Bourne.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
people  can  no  longer  afford  to  permit  the 
politicians  to  name  their  candidates  for 
them.  They  must  Insist  on  having  a  voice 
in  government.  Party  prejudices  must  be 
thrown  to  the  winds.  We  have  voted 
blindly  too  long  already.  And  for  honor's 
sake  let  us  have  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  make  the  term  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice-President  six  years. 

Ohio.  j.  l.  s. 

For  Judson  Harmon. 

I  say  Governor  Ilarmon ;  he  is  honest 
and  true ;  is  the  cause  of  the  one  per  cent 
tax,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  our  taxes 
being  iower ;  causes  the  rich  to  pay  their 
share  of  taxes,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
State’s  surplus  money  being  put  on  interest, 
and  caused  Ohio’s  State  treasury  to  have 
a.  larger  surplus  than  it  had  for  a  long 
time,  and  has  found  that  some  of  our  ex¬ 
treasurers  have  had  money  loaned  and  drew 
the  interest  for  themselves,  so  I  say  if 
the  people  want  an  honest  man  for  Presi¬ 
dent  vote  for  Governor  Judson  Harmon  of 
Ohio.  j.  r.  s. 

Ohio. 

I  would  pick  Judson  Harmon  for  the 
place,  because  he  has  the  power  of  his 
convictions ;  he  has  demonstrated  that  he 
can  run  big  business  ;  he  does  not  have  to 
cater  to  any  gang.  We  farmers  do  not 
want  any  special  privilege,  or  anyone  else 
to  have  any.  We  ask  for  a  square  deal,  a 
just,  impartial,  conservative  man  in  every 
office,  with  no  more  offices  than  necessary. 

"Ohio.  o.  F.  H. 

For  Woodrow  Wilson. 

My  first  choice  for  that  office  is  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson.  I  favor  him  because  of 
all  the  candidates  now  under  consideration 
he  is  best  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country.  Unlike  the  other  candidates 
he  is  not  wedded  to  the  dead  past.  His 
achievements  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  true 
Progressives.  Doubtless  he  has  in  the  past 
in  the  class-room  and  elsewhere  made 
statements  that  experience  has  not  justi¬ 
fied,  but  where  experience  has  shown  his 
error  he  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  his 
mistake  and  to  study  out  the  question  in 
line  of  our  present  conditions.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  a  public  man  who 
will  think  and  learn  with  the  people. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  such  a  man.  His 
policy  is  one  of  construction,  not  of  de¬ 
struction.  His  address  at  Concord,  N.  II., 
this  Winter  showed  plainly  his  policy 
toward  the  gigantic  corporations  that  have 
had  this  country  by  the  throat  for  20 
years.  The  farcical  attitude  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  towards  these  monsters 
during  the  past  two  administrations  would 
be  followed,  if  Mr.  Wilson  is  elected,  by 
putting  the  heads  of  some  of  these  cor¬ 
porations  in  jail  when  they  violate  the 
statutes.  The  fining  or  imprisoning  of  a 
joy  rider  has  proven  a  more  efficient  method 
of  keeping  our  streets  safe  that  would  be 
the  case  if  the  policeman  took  the  autb  to 
a  garage,  denounced  the  machine,  took  out 
a  few  bolts,  put  them  in  again  and  turned 
the  auto  loose  again  with  the  same  chauf¬ 
feur  at  the  wheel.  Woodrow  Wilson  would 
make  a  great  President  because  he  would 
be  the  people’s  President.  No  one  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  his  being  owned  or  dictated  to  by 
any  political  machine.  He  would  not  sur¬ 
round  himself  by  little  men  thnt  bo.  him¬ 
self,  might  loom  large,  as  a  recent  Presi¬ 
dent  continually  did.  He  would,  rather, 
secure  the  best  men  that  could  be  found 
to  fill  the  positions  at  his  disposal.  I  am 
for  Woodrow  Wilson  because  the  political 
machines  are  against  him.  His  candidacy 
is  based  on  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the 
people  to  see  him  continue  the  great  work 
he  has  done  so  well  in  New  Jersey  at  the 
national  capital.  I  am  for  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  because  if  nominated  at  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  raise  a  corruption  fund  big  enough 
to  defeat  him.  His  candidacy  is  of  the 
people,  if  nominated  he  will  be  elected  by 
the  people.  l.  s.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 


I  am  for  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President 
for  many  reasons.  First,  I  have  known 
him  personally  for  32  years  and  never 
knew  him  to  tell  a  lie  or  break  a  promise. 
Second,  becaues  he  is  a  progressive,  and  is 
on  the  side  of  the  people  against  the 
trusts  and  monopolies,  when  thev  tty  to 
injure  the  right  of  the  people.  Third,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
Fourth,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is 
the  only  man  the  Democrats  have  who 
stands  the  slightest  show  of  being  elected, 
if  nominated.  I  have  formed  this  opinion 
from  reading  letters  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  also  papers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  from  the  same  source.  I  will  also 
state  that  everyone  with  whom  I  have 
talked  in  this  section  is  also  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  They  may  bo  over  rash.  But 
they  speak  of  him  here  as  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent-  s.  ir.  j. 

Louisiana. 


President  for  the  following  reasons :  First, 
because  of  his  personality.  “His  career 
has  been  a  consistent  logical  development, 
moulded  by  the  intellect  rather  than  by  im¬ 
pulse  or  sentiment.”  Thoughtful  men  are 
beginning  to  see  in  him  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  progressive  and  the  reactionary, 
between  threatening  plutocracy  and  the 
violent  partisans  of  labor,  a  harmonizer 
ot  invidious  class  hatred.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  belief  in  direct  primaries,  com¬ 
mission  form  of  city  government,  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall  except  in  the  case 
ot  judges.  In  short  a  “back  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  government,  a  government  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  people  and  does  not  represent 
special  interests,  which  are  controlled  bv 
mac  nines,  which  in  turn  are  not  controlled 
ii  «  “l?  Third,  because  of  his  be¬ 

lief  that  the  “bulwarks  of  our  democracy” 
must  be  buttressed  by  those,  whose  “voices 
come  to  us  in  a  murmur  from  the  hills  and 
woods,  the  farms  and  factories  and  mills 
rolhng  °n  and  on  until  they  come  to  us 
from  the  homes  of  common  men  ’’ 

New  York.  p  w  c 


OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

There  is  really  little  to  report  this 
\veek  on  the  trial  of  E.  G.  Lewis  on 
charges  to  defraud.  Mr.  Lewis  was  on 
the  stand  for  two  days  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense,  explaining  his  schemes  and 
dreams  to  the  jury.  At  his  conclusion 
the  District  Attorney  said  that  Mr. 
Lewis  testified  entirely  in  generalities 
and  the  past  histories  of  his  enterprises, 
find  did  not  answer  the  definite  charges 
of  using  the  mails  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.  Much  of  his  testimony  referred 
to  the  American  Woman’s  League, 
which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  said,  did  not  explain  his  motives 
in  issuing  notes  and  debentures,  but 
confined  himself  to  the  broad  statement 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  defraud.  That 
the  money  was  received;  that  it  was  not 
returned  to  those  who  sent  it;  and  that 
it  has  disappeared  are  undisputed  prop¬ 
ositions. 

R.  Z.  Kirk  testified  that  the  League 
revenues  fell  off  immediately  after  the 
convention  in  June,  1910.  He  gave  as 
a  reason  that  many  premiums  had  been 
promised  and  never  sent  out.  They  re¬ 
ceived  many  complaints  for  this.  Also 
money  sent  for  subscriptions  to  Class  A 
papers  was  put  directly  into  other  Lewis 
concerns,  and  not  to  the  publishers.  The 
people  consequently  did  not  get  their 
papers,  and  complained  bitterly.  The 
verdict  will  probably  be  reached  before 
this  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  readers. 


Buy  Tire 

Satisfaction 

/J 


Save  Money  on  Tires 


UVERY  automobile  owner  or  driver  knows  that  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  making  or  breaking  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  tire  guarantee,  that  the  ordinary  guarantee  may  prove 
unsatisfactory  for  the  owner  or  the  manufacturer.  Who 
can  say  how  many  miles  a  tire  ought  to  run  when  Jones 
is  an  easy  driver  and  Smith  is  a  notoriously  bad  driver ; 
when  Brown's  car  is  undertired  and  Green’s  car  it  overtired? 

We  want  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  Green  to  be  satisfied 


One  trial  order  of 
Oswego  Tires  at  our 
prices  does  not  pay  us 
for  doing  business  ;  we 
must  have  repeated 
orders  from  satisfied 
customers.  T  ry  Oswego 
Tires  at  these  prices.  If 
they  do  not  satisfy  you, 
we  want  to  know  about 
it,  so  that  we  may  try 
to  make  satisfactory 
adjustment. 

Write  your  order  plain- 
ly.  Send  cheek,  P.  O. 
money  order  or  N.-w 
York  drart.  Descriptive 
printed  matter  on  re¬ 
quest.  Dealers  write 
for  discounts. 

Oswego  Tire  Co. 

12  East  Cayuga  Street 

Oswego,  New  York 

Do  Not  Confuse  Low 
Prices  With  Cheap  Prices 


OSWEGO  PRICKS 


I 

GQ 

Casings 

Non-Skid 

Casings 

Guaran¬ 

teed 

Tubes 

Lapped 

End 

Reliuers 

28x3 

SIX. 35  $13.05  $3.00  $2.20 

30x3 

12.10 

13.90 

3.15 

2.45 

32x3 

13.00 

14.95 

3.25 

2.65 

30x3^ 

17.00 

19.55 

4.20 

2.85 

3lx3J4 

17.50 

20.15 

4.30 

2.95 

32x3X 

18.00 

20.70 

4.50 

3.00 

3lx3K 

19.75 

22.70 

4.75 

8.20 

36x3W 

22,00 

5.00 

3.60 

30x4 

23.50 

5.25 

3.80 

31x4 

24.75 

28.00 

6.50 

3.96 

32x4 

26.50 

29.30 

5.60 

4.20 

33x4 

26.00 

30.00 

6.00 

4.45 

31x4 

27.00 

31.00 

6.25 

4.80 

35x4 

28.00 

32.20 

6.50 

4.95 

36x4 

29.00 

33.36 

6.70 

5.00 

40x4 

5.10 

32xlX 

7.00 

4.35 

34x4^ 

33.00 

38.00 

7.25 

5.20 

36x444 

35.00 

39.25 

7.76 

5.45 

36x444 

37.00 

42.00 

8.25 

5.75 

34x5 

43.00 

8.60 

6.00 

35x5 

6.10 

36x5 

39.66 

44.85 

8.75 

6.20 

37x5 

42.00 

48.30 

9.00 

7.00 

#> 
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Actual  i , 

Difference  ^ 

“FRIEND ’’and  other  nozzles  ’  * LV’ LY T S' ‘  'O  *  ‘  * 

1  as  proven  by  the  CORNELL  N.  *•...'*•  ‘  *  '  .  '  *• 

j  UNIVERSITY  SPRAYOuRAPH  s  _ _ •_  _  ' _ _ 

I  Study  it  carefully— think  about  it.  You  will  then  know  why  thousands  of  prominent  fruit  growers  write  us  as  follows: 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $3  for  which  please  send  me  two  more  angle 
|  nozzles  immediately.  A  few  days  ago  I  got  two  of  the  same  kind  and  we  used 

them  today  along  with  — —  and - ,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between 

•  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -  them,  they  are  certainly  fine.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

Bedford,  Penn.,  April  3.  George  W.  Koontz. 

AS  EVER  THE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  “FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


There’*  a  SECRET  at 
the  Arrow  Point 

Betas  di  el  Up-To- 
Date  Fruit  Srntrt  in 
sayleg.  “FBIEID  I0Z- 
ZLES  IRE  SUPERIOR." 

Wit  Is  tils  ? 

»  0*T  TimK  An  IMITATION 

u-  “  “  OUKHNAL.  u.*  o. 

ttM  ORIGINAL  Lrg*  No* ale  with  th «  rhLt. 

••HUKND”  Noutee  have  no  IIORnL  no  fiOOKB.  notb!)?Tli 
the  dmwt  MlsT-UKii  t fen*. 


ewteh.  jnp  or  etc*.  They  make _ _ _ 

•rtviag  U  farther  into  the  Uweo  thea  the  eluMa. 

Ih«MAIWLE"  ep  enAer  t*t  leeree  nd  down  Into  The  C»IYX. 

The  “KGULAR  -  U  to,  o,WW,  nn*.  State  whfcii  le  aanteA.  tali 
|Mtulw4  or  —way  r.S.a  <*1  Price.  UM  ea<*, 

FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

Camty  ,  ,  .  YoSk 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SPRING  SONG. 

Blossom  on  the  plum, 

Wild  wind  and  merry ; 

Leaves  upon  the  cherry, 

And  one  swallow  come. 

Red  windy  dawn, 

Swift  wind  and  sunny ; 

Wild  bees  seeking  honey, 

Crocus  on  the  lawn ; 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

Grass  begins  to  grow, 

Dandelions  come; 

Snowdrops  haste  to  go 
After  last  month’s  snow ; 

Rough  winds  beat  and  blow, 

Blossom  on  the  plum. 

— Nora  Hopper. 

* 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  a  small, 
clubby  fist  was  thrust  above  the  edge  of 
a  Bronx  schoolmarm’s  desk  the  other 
morning  and  a  wee  voice  cried,  “Oh, 
Miss  Smiff,  Miss  Snuff,  you  can’t  guess 
what  I  got  here?” 

“I  surely  cannot,”  replied  the  teacher, 
looking  at  the  tightly  closed  fingers, 
“what  is  it?” 

‘‘It — it’s  a  ghost,”  came  the  calm  but 
startling  assertion.  “I  found  it  on  a 
tree !” 

“Aw,  it  ain’t,”  chimed  in  a  boy  who 
had  come  up  with  the  little  girl,  “taint 
a  ghost,  Miss  Smith,  it’s  a  skelinton !” 

“It  ain’t  a  skelinton,  either,”  said  the 
little  girl,  with  vast  indignation,  “it’s  a 
ghost.  Skelintons  is  insides  and  ghostes 
is  outside  an’  this  is  a’  outsides  an’  its 
a  ghost.” 

She  opened  her  hand  slowly  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  deserted  “armor”  of  a  locust, 
one  of  the  crop  of  two  years  ago. 

* 

Among  popular  trimmings  are  little 
silk  drops  which  are  used  to  finish  band¬ 
ings,  as  fringes,  as  pendent  centers  for 
medallions  or  motifs,  and  for  many 
other  uses,  wherever  such  trimming  is 
desirable;  they  come'  in  all  colors,  and 
average  about  35  cents  a  dozen,  or  $3.50 
a  gross.  Drop  fringes  average  about 
G5  to  75  cents  a  yard.  They  are  very 
pretty  on  silk  and  chiffon  blouses;  edg¬ 
ing  yoke,  guimpe  or  collar,  and  trim¬ 
ming  sleeves.  The  showy  jeweled  trim¬ 
mings  can  be  bought  in  all  styles,  and 
also  as  loose  stones,  like  spangles,  strings 
of  rhinestones  for  this-  purpose  costing 
25  cents  for  two  dozen.  A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  jeweled  trimming  was  a  single  row 
of  rhinestones  alternating  with  a  col¬ 
ored  stone,  all  set  in  silver  braid ;  it 
cost  $1  a  yard.  A  little  of  such  trim¬ 
ming,  judiciously  used,  gives  a  smart 
look  to  a  simple  gown. 

* 

Many  people  seem  unacquainted  with 
Japanese  chintz,  a  picturesque  cotton 
material  printed  in  old  Japanese  brocade 
designs,  with  metallic  mixture.  These 
chintzes  are  50  cents  a  yard,  30  inches 
wide.  They  are  handsome  for  covering 
sofa  pillows,  for  table  scarfs  or  run¬ 
ners,  or  for  any  use  to  which  one  would 
apply  cretonne.  The  colors  are  soft,  not 
bright,  and  will  please  the  artistic  eye, 
being  “something  different.”  There  is 
one  great  establishment  in  New  York 
devoted  entirely  to  Oriental  wares 
where  one  may  find  all  sorts  of  quaint 
drapery  fabrics — Java  prints,  with  gor¬ 
geous  birds  and  flowers,  Japanese 
chintz  and  crape,  printed  linens  and 
silks,  and  the  most  wonderful  brocades 
and  embroideries.  Carved  ivory  and 
jade,  hand-wrought  jewelry  of  India, 
China  and  Japan,  bronze  and  china, 
perfumes,  pictures  and  sweetmeats, 
carved  teak  furniture — all  are  to  be 
found  here.  Then  there  are  dress  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  Orient;  rugs  ranging 
from  those  simple  cotton  styles  that  are 
so  popular  for  bungalows  and  Summer 
cottages  to  the  most  costly  products  of 
Asiatic  looms,  and  Canton  bamboo  fur¬ 
niture  that  is  not  only  picturesque  and 
comfortable,  but  also  serviceable  and 
lasting.  Those  hour-glass  Canton  arm 
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chairs  one  so  often  sees  in  magazine 
illustrations  begin  at  $6.50.  Visitors  to 
New  York  find  much  that  is  instructive 
in  visiting  a  shop  of  this  kind,  which  is 
really  a  museum  in  itself.  We  often 
find,  however,  that  out-of-town  people 
making  an  occasional  visit  to  New  York 
see  more  of  the  really  interesting 
things  of  the  city  than  those  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  who  are  very  likely 
to  keep  to  a  beaten  track,  and  ignore 
much  that  would  broaden  the  mind  and 

increase  the  general  fund  of  knowledge. 

* 

A  very  attractive  cake  is  made  with  a 
combination  of  nuts  and  raisins;  it  is 
baked  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  covered 
with  a  white  icing  decorated  with  the 
same  fruit.  It  calls  for  half  a  cupful 
of  butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar 
creamed  together,  half  a  cupful  of  milk, 
a  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  one  of 
chopped  nuts,  two  eggs  and  two  cupfuls 
of  pastry  flour  sifted  several  times  with 
a  teaspoon  ful  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Add  the 
egg  yolks  and  milk  to  the  creamed  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Stir  the  mixture  into  the 
flour  and  other  dry  ingredients.  Then 
add  the  nuts  and  raisins  and  finally  the 
whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  a  deep, 
broad  sheet  iron  or  biscuit  tin.  Whep 
cold  cut  the  cake  in  squares,  cover  with 
a  frosting  and  decorate.  If  baking 
powder  is  preferred  instead  of  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar,  use  one  teaspoon  ful  and 
a  half. 

* 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 


Taking  Scorch  Out  of  Lard. 

If  the  person  asking  about  scorched 
lard  will  try  slicing  a  few  raw  potatoes 
very  thin  in  the  lard  and  cook  slowly 
until  clear,  and  then  strain  in  open  ves- 
sel  and  stand  a  silver  spoon  up  in  it 
until  cold  it  may  help  it  very  much  and 
the  dog  will  enjoy  the  potatoes.  N. 

If  the  one  who  wishes  to  know  how  to 
take  the  scorch  out  of  lard  will  mix  just 
a  little  cooking  soda  with  the  lard  be¬ 
fore  wetting  her  pie  crust,  perhaps  the 
result  will  be  satisfactory. 

MRS.  E.  C.  C. 

Brown  Bread  Recipes. 

My  two  recipes  are  most  excellent 
and  are  always  sure  to  be  good. 

Aunt  Hettie’s  Brown  Bread — One- 
third  cup  New  Orleans  molasses;  one 
egg,  two  cups  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
each  of  white  flour,  Graham  flour  and 
cornmeal.  Bake  slowly  45  minutes. 

Beryl’s  Brown  Bread. — One  cup  sweet 
milk;  one  cup  sour  milk;  one-half  cup 
sugar;  one-half  cup  molasses;  two 
tablespoonfuls  melted  butter;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful  salt; 
three  cups  Graham  flour.  These  two 
bread  recipes  are  baked  exactly  like 
cake.  j.  b.  p.  , 

Canning  Swiss  Chard. 

Last  Fall  I  saw  several  inquiries  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  canning  Swiss  chard. 
I  have  canned  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
very  successfully  by  using  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bulletin  No.  359.  Last  Summer 


Wren  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Where  the  Well  Dressed  Women,  Who 
Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

At  your  disposal  madam,  in  this  book,  is 
the  pick  of  the  new  spring  clothing.  These 
suits,  dresses  and  waists  are  the  same 
pleasing  designs  and  fabrics  shown  in  all  the 
first  class  fashion  magazines  and  displayed 
in  the  most  exclusive  stores.  But  here  is  the 
difference— our  prices  are  20  to  50  per  cent 
below  what  others  charge.  This  is  because 
we  sell  direct  to  you  without  your  having  to 
pay  unnecessary  profits  to  agents  and  dealers. 

iTniierRftrments,  huts,  shoes,  gloves,  parasols, 
dry  goods— a  full  lino  of  new,  attractive,  ser¬ 
viceable  dress  accessories  —  are  also  shown  in 
this  book  at  worth  while  money  saving  prices. 
Your  spring  and  summer  outfit,  if  you  buy  it 
from  this  book,  will  be  prettier,  more  complete, 
than  ever.  Besides,  think  of  the  money  you’ll 
save. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  these  two  lines. 
Cut  this  coupon  and  send  it  by  the  next  mail  if  possi¬ 
ble.  We  will  send  you  yourcopy  of  this  money  sav¬ 
ing  buying  guide  at  once. _ _ 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

NAME _ 


P.  0. 


STATE. 


Blind,  which  has,  in  “Lighthouse  No. 
1,”  in  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New 
York,  the  first  settlement  house  for  blind 
people  in  the  world,  is  now  extending 
its  work  throughout  the  State.  Light¬ 
house  No.  2  has  been  established  in 
Buffalo,  and  another  branch  formed  in 
Albany.  The  association  has  had  re¬ 
turns  on  nearly  10,000  cases  of  blindness 
in  the  Sta,te.  This  association  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  instruction  to  persons 
affected  in  this  way,  so  that  they  may 
earn  a  living;  it  is  found  that  illness 
and  even  insanity  results  from  the  lack 
of  occupation.  Many  blind  people  have 
been  kept  in  poorhouses,  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums  and  even  prisons,  because  of  their 
inability  to  become  wage-earners.  The 
blind  in  country  districts  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  cut  off  from  instruction,  and 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reach 
them  from  the  city  “Lighthouses,” 
which  plans  what  may  be  called  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school  for  the  blind.  We 
learn  through  this  association  of  blind 
women  who  do  all  their  housework  as 
dexterously  as  those  blessed  with  sight, 
even  sewing  and  embroidering  with 
skill,  and  of  blind  men  who  arc  inde¬ 
pendent  of  others  through  their  ability 
in  various  handicrafts,  and  it  makes  us 
wish  that  all  the  sightless  people  who. 
are  buffeted  about  by  unkind  fortune, 
and  humiliated  by  the  lack  of  training 
that  makes  them  useless,  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  benefits  that  have  come  from 
the  unselfish  work  of  a  few.  So  long 
as  we  permit  human  lives  and  intel¬ 
lects  to  molder  away  in  uselessness,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  not  train  them  to  over¬ 
come  physical  handicaps,  we  have  not 
advanced  very  far  in  real  citizenship  or 
civilization. 

More  About  Moths. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  “Distracted” 
that  I  came  into  an  old  house  infested 
with  moths.  I  used  plenty  of  paint  in 
all  closets,  on  walls  and  in  cracks  of 
floors;  this  destroys  the  eggs  and  leaves 
the  closets  so  clean  and  fresh  that  moths 
don’t  like  to  lay  their  eggs  unless  they 
can  enter  boxes  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I  painted  all  floors  under  carpets, 
in  fact  all  soft  wood  floors.  I  roll  furs 
in  new  unbleached  sheeting.  I  never 
have  any  trouble  now.  It  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  spray  with  gasoline  if  there 
are  fires  and  lights  in  buildings. 

E.  G.  R. 


I  decided  to  try  three  jars  of  Swiss 
chard.  We  were  delighted  with  it.  It 
seemed  more  like  fresh  cooked  vege¬ 
tables  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  and 
I  hope  to  put  up  much  more  of  it  this 
year.  To  can  it  clean  and  boil  slightly 
to  wilt  the  chard,  then  fill  the  jars,  put 
on  the  rubbers  and  covers  but  do  not 
fasten  tightly,  place  the  jars  in  a  vessel 
of  water  and  boil  one  hour;  take  out 
fasten  the  covers  securely.  The  next 
day  loosen  the  spring  or  unscrew  the 
Mason  covers  a  little  and  boil  one  hour 
again  and  repeat  on  the  third  day. 

MRS.  A.  R. 


Canning  Huckleberries. 

Coukl  you  t<'ll  me  bow  to  do  up  huckle¬ 
berries  or  blueberries,  as  some  people  call 
them,  into  a  jelly,  or  jam,  or  auy  other  way, 
so  as  to  keep  for  Winter.  There  are  lots 
of  them  here  growing  in  the  woods. 

A  READER. 

Blueberries  or  huckleberries  are  ex¬ 
cellent  canned ;  the  following  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  recipe:  Pick  over  12  quarts  of 
blueberries,  put  in  the  preserving  kettlq 
with  one  pint  of  water  and  one  quart  of 
sugar;  heat  slowly.  Boil  15  minutes 
from  the  time  the  contents  of  the  kettle 
begin  to  bubble ;  put  m  heated  and  ster¬ 
ilized  jars,  and  seal  immediately.  These 
are  very  good  for  Winter  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings.  Blueberry  jam  or  preserve  is 
rather  too  seedy  for  our  taste,  and  we 
think  most  people  prefer  the  fruit 
canned.  If  we  made  it  into  a  preserve 
we  should  use  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  A 
rich  jelly  is  made  from  the  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  just  as  one  would  make  currant 
jelly;  use  no  water,  only  the  pure  juice 
and  add  sugar  to  the  juice  pint  for  pint. 
Boil  a  little  longer  than  currant  jelly. 
Do  not  use  over-ripe  berries;  they 
should  be  fully  ripe,  but  firm;  if  too 
ripe  or  soft  the  jelly  does  not  harden 
well.  A  nearby  supply  of  this  delicious 
fruit  seems  a  luxury  to  city  housekeep¬ 
ers  who  pay  18  cents  a  quart  for  them. 
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Steam  Pres¬ 
sure  Boilers 

for  canning  fruits  of 
all  kinds — corn,  peas, 
string  beans,  pump¬ 
kins,  tomatoes,, 
fish,  pork  and  beans,! 
etc.  Small  size  fits' 
on  cook  stove  like  an  ordinary  kettle.  Factory 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering  outfit,  lifting 
crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is.  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes  if  you  have 
the  right  apparatus.  Our  booklet 
“SECRETS  OF  THE  CANNING  BUSINESS" 
tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  gro¬ 
cery  bills.  Orchardists  an  d  vegetable  gardeners 
make  from  $5  00  to 
$1000  yearly  from  fruit 
and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to 
waste.  Write  now. 
Wholesale  Prices 
io  Farmer  Agents 
and  Dealers 

Northwestern  Steel 
&  Ironworks 

lllS  SPRING  STREET 
EAU  CLAIRE.  W1S. 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex. 

Mbit  a  sample  1912  Model  “Ranger”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents  every¬ 
where  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  off  er.^ 

NKY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  andapprove  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


NO  MONEY 


anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,.  prepay  freight,  anil 
,  allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  thebicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  me 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

■  niil  E1ATADV  nOIPCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  It  Is  possible  to  make 
LUvV  r  AU  I  Uni  rnlwCw  at  onesmall  profit  aboveactual  factory  cost.  You  save j$t° to  J35 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  JIONOT  HUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  of r  r. 

vnil  mn  I  DC  tIOTftUICUCn  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 

lUU  WILL  DC  Aw  I  UrilcnCU  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  Wc  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory,  we  are 
satisfied  with  fr.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received.  _hu 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $ 8  caell.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC  AOACTCD  DBA  VC  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts.  rep*u 

TEntOl  wUAo  I  Ell  DnAlVt  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  llneathalf  usual 

DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifulfy  illustrated  and  containing  a  great! 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Pept.  Q  80  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  group  of  kimonos  and  sacques 
gives  choice  of  comfortable  models.  No. 
7209  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14,  16 
and  18  years  of  age.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  3  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  or  44  inches  wide  with  1 %  yards 
of  any  width  for  the  bands.  The  kimono 
that  is  full  below  a  yoke  is  liked  by 
many  girls.  No.  7071  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  14,  16  and  18  years  of  age.  For 
the  16  year  size  will  be  needed  5)4  yards 


of  material  27  inches  wide  with  l$i 
yards  for  the  bands.  No.  7006 — house 
jacket  tucked  to  form  its  own  yoke. 
The  pattern,  No.  7006,  is  cut  in  three 
sizes,  34  or  36,  38  or  40,  42  or  44  bust. 
For  the  medium  fcize  will  be  needed  2)4 
yards  of  material  27  inches  wide  with  4 
yards  of  banding.  No.  7101  is  a  popular 
model  for  girls.  The  pattern,  No.  7101, 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  14,  16  and 
18  years  of  age.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  3)4  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide  with  2J4  yards  of  band¬ 
ing.  The  three  patterns,  7239,  7254  and 
6919,  show  a  plain  skirt,  loose  jacket 
and  little  cap.  The  skirt  and  sacque  will 
be  comfortable  for  cooling  off  after 
active  work  on  a  warm  day.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  jacket,  No.  7254,  is  cut  in 
one  size  only,  of  the  skirt,  No.  6919,  in 
sizes  from  22  to  30  waist,  of  the  cap, 
No.  7239,  in  one  size.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  2%  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  27  for  the  jacket,  7)4  yards  27  for 
the  skirt,  and  Y  yard  27  inches  wide 
with  2  yards  of  lace  for  the  cap.  Price 
of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

The  second  group  includes  No.  7322, 
girl’s  nightgown,  6  to  12  years.  With 
high  or  low  neck,  short  or  long  sleeves. 
For  the  10  year  size  will  be  required  3 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
1  yard  of  insertion  and  3  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing.  No.  7329,  girl’s  one-piece  kimono, 
6  to  12  years.  For  the  10  year  size  will 


be  required  2>Y\  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  1)4  yards  of  banding  27 
inches  wide.  No.  7310,  gymnasium  suit 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  4)4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  Y&  yard  27  inches  wide,  3  yards 
of  braid  for  collar,  2 y2  yards  for  cuffs. 
No.  7325,  five-gored  petticoat  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
With  or  without  yoke  and  circular 
flounce.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  3 y2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  2T4  yards  of  plaiting.  No.  7318, 


princess  combination  corset  cover  and 
drawers,  34  to  44  bust,  with  round  or 
square  neck.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  3)4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  4)4  yards  of  embroid¬ 
ery  5  inches  wide,  2y%  yards  of  beading, 
11  yards  of  insertion  and  3)4  yards  of 
lace  edging.  Price  of  each  10  cents. 


Garden  Notes. 

May  2. — Jim  plowed  the  garden  and 
we  put  in  two  more  rows  of  Ninety¬ 
fold  potatoes.  Curiously  enough  I  had 
never  cut  potatoes  for  planting  nor 
dropped  them  either,  so  I  felt  very  awk¬ 
ward  about  the  business  at  first.  I  cut 
about  three  eyes  to  a  piece  and  dropped 
them  in  the  furrow  one  piece  to  a  hill 
about  20  inches  apart. 

May  6. — Transplanted  75  lettuce  seed¬ 
lings  and  sowed  two  rows  of  radishes  in 
the  asparagus  bed.  This  was  a  warm 
morning  and  I  covered  the  plants  with 
berry  boxes  which  let  in  plenty  of  air 
and  arc  convenient  to  handle.  I  have 
used  old  tin  boxes,  without  thinking  to 
punch  holes  in  the  bottoms,  and  instead 
of  protecting  plants,  smothered  them. 
The  weather  was  dreadfully  dry,  and  I 
had  to  water  and  shade  the  plants  for 
many  days,  but  it  paid,  for  we  had  nice 
head  lettuce  when  our  neighbors  had 
none. 

May  8. — Jim  and  I  made  garden. 
Sowed  one  row  of  parsley  and  two 
rows  of  tall  nasturtiums,  one  double 
row  of  peas,  American  Wonder,  Early 
Market  and  Advancer;  two  rows  of 
onion  sets  and  two  rows  of  seed;  one 
row  of  beets,  Detroit  Red  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  ;  one  row  of  parsnips,  and  one  row 
of  carrots;  set  out  17  cauliflower  plants, 
20  kohl-rabi  and  16  early  cabbages,  also 
planted  two  rows  of  Golden  Bantam 
corn.  The  rows  of  vegetables  were  18 
inches  apart.  This  was  a  grand  day, 
for  gardening,  only  the  ground  was  too 
dry  and  continued  so.  I  found  so  much 
joy  in  running  a  Planet  Jr.  hoe  up  and 
down  between  the  rows  even  before 
some  of  the  seed  started  that  Jim  said 
I  scratched  up  most  of  the  onions,  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips.  They  surely  did 
make  a  poor  showing.  But  we  man¬ 
aged  to  have  plenty  of  beets  for  our 
own  use,  all  the  onions  we  could  use 
and  enough  of  the  other  truck,  but  nq- 
surplus  to  sell. 

May  10. — Pansies  coming  into  blos¬ 
som.  Peach  and  cherry  trees  in  full 
bloom. 

May  12. — Set  out  tomato  plants.  Need 
rain. 

May  16. — Fixed  the  rose  bed  and  set 
out  Petunias  and  carnations  between 
the  roses.  Found  the  ground  under 
top-dressing  of  manure  (put  on  in  the 
Spring)  moist  and  full  of  angleworms. 
From  one-half  packet  of  Petunia  seed 
I  have  a  hundred  plants.  Peas  planted 
on  the  8th  are  up  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather. 

May  17. — Fixed  bed  for  Asters  and 
set  out  40. 

May  18. — Set  out  more  tomatoes,  fine 
stalky  plants  from  the  cold  frame,  also 
replaced  cabbage  plants  destroyed  by 
cutworms.  Thermometer  84  degrees  in 
the  sitting-room.  Potatoes  planted 
April  29  coming  up.  Golden  Bantam 
corn  planted  the  8th  inst.  and  beets  and 
nasturtiums  up. 

May  22. — Set  out  more  tomatoes;  86 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Had  our  first 
Globe  .radishes  to  eat. 

May  23. — Hunted  cutworms  and 
killed  dozens.  Thought  I  had  a  broketj 
back!  Planted  14  hills  of  cucumbers 
putting  a  shovelful  of  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  each  hill  and  sprinkling  lime 
on  top.  By  keeping  lime  on  the  plants 
until  they  commenced  to  run  they  made 
a  steady  growth.  Sowed  more  radishes 
and  cultivated  with  the  Planet  Jr. 
Helped  Jim  plant  field  corn  and  mother 
and  I  sprouted  potatoes. 

June  2. — Planted  yellow  Pencil  Pod 
beans.  Set  cabbage  and  kohl-rabi. 

June  5. — Thunderstorm  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Fine  evening.  Jim  and  I  pitched 
in  and  planted  four  kinds  of  squash: 
Delicious,  Crook-neck,  pie  pumpkin  and 
Hubbard;  three  or  four  kinds  of  water¬ 
melons  and  nutmegs.  The  ground  was 
all  ready  and  we  hurried  to  get  the  seed 
in  before  another  shower  came  up. 

June  8.  Planted  73  hills  of  Lima 
beans.  Kohl-rabi  fit  to  eat.  Young 
beets  ready  for  greens.  Lady  Finger 
radishes  the  best  ever. 

June  13. — Tied  grapes  and  thinned 
Triumph  peaches. 

June  26. — Fine  rain.  Planted  sweet 
corn  and  mulched  cucumbers  with  hay. 
Picked  raspberries.  Peas  and  kohl-rabi 
for  dinner.  Our  planting  season  now 
about  over.  I  have  mentioned  kohl¬ 
rabi  several  times.  I  like  it.  Tt  comes 
a  little  earlier  than  cabbage  or  cauli¬ 
flower,  is  easily  grown  and  nice  to  help 
out  a  mess  of  peas. 


I  sold  15  pounds  of  the  Pencil  Pod  [ 
wax  beans  at  10  cents  a  pound,  a  high 
price,  for  beans  were  very  scarce.  The 
Summer  crookneck  squash  were  very 
productive  and  well  liked  by  visitors  and 
neighbors.  They  must  be  picked  young 
and  tender;  wash,  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  stew,  when  done  mash  seeds,  skin 
and  all.  Season  well  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  and  serve  hot.  The  melons 
were  a  failure,  though  wc  did  have 
some  very  small  ones  late  in  October. 

I  shall  plant  again  this  season  and  hope 
for  better  luck.  A  good  garden  is 
worth  fifty  dollars  a  season  to  any  fam¬ 
ily  for  their  own  use,  yet  there  are 
many  country  people  who  declare  a  gar¬ 
den  is  too  much  bother  and  “it’s  cheaper 
to  buy.”  If  the  people  who  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  would  buy  as  liberally 
for  their  tables,  as  one  who  raises  vege¬ 
tables  will  supply  his  table  the  market 
gardeners  couldn’t  begin  to  supply  the 
demand.  docia  dykens. 


A  Southern  Recipe  for  Curing  Pork. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  to 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Rock 
Island  road  by  Professor  Mobley  of 
Arkansas.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tested 
by  hundreds  of  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  has  given  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  other  methods: 

A  day  should  be  selected  for  killing 
when  the  temperature  is  low  enough  to 
insure  a  thorough  cooling  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  the  hogs  being  dressed 
and  hung  over  night.  On  the  morning  j 
of  the  day  the  hogs  are  killed,  for  each 
400  pounds  of  meat  make  a  brine  as 
follows:  20  gallons  of  rain  water;  30 
pounds  of  salt ;  eight  ounces  of  baking 
soda;  10  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  one 
gallon  of  molasses  (use  good  molasses, 
not  the  adulterated  kind).  This  fluid 
should  be  boiled  and  skimmed  in  the 
morning  and  left  to  cool  in  a  shady 
place.  When  cool,  add  five  ounces  of 
saltpeter.  Dissolve  the  saltpeter  in 
warm  water  and  stir  thoroughly.  The 
following  morning  cut  up  the  hogs  as 
usual,  and  pack  in  barrels.  Put  the 
sides  of  the  meat  or  middlings  in  the 
bottom  and  the  shoulders  next,  and  the 
hams  on  top  of  these,  all  with  the  skin 
side  down.  Weight  the  meat  down  well 
and  pour  the  brine  over  until  the  meat 
is  completely  covered.  Then  cover  the 
ton  of  the  barrel  with  some  good  thick 
covering  that  will  prevent  evaporation. 
Look  at  the  meat  often  enough  to  see 
that  the  brine  has  not  evaporated  so  as 
to  leave  any  meat  exposed.  If  it  should 
become  exposed  more  brine  should  be 
added.  The  meat  can  be  left  in  the 
brine  indefinitely,  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
smoke  the.  meat,  it  should  be  taken  out 
in  about  six  weeks. 


WriEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  pot  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.  Seo  guarantee  editorial  page 

COFFEE  HURTS 


One  In  Three. 


Tt  is  difficult  to  make  people  believe 
that  coffee  is  a  poison  to  at  least  one 
person  out  of  every  three,  but  people 
are  slowly  finding  it  out,  although 
thousands  of  them  suffer  terribly  be¬ 
fore  they  discover  the  fact. 

A  New  York  hotel  man  says:  “Each 
time  after  drinking  coffee  I  became 
restless,  nervous  and  excited,  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  sit  five  minutes  in  one 
plnce,  was  also  inclined  to  vomit  and 
suffered  from  loss  of  sleep,  which  got 
worse  and  worse. 

“A  lady  said  that  perhaps  coffee  was 
the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and  suggested 
that  1  try  Postum.  I  laughed  at  the 
thought  that  coffee  hurt  me,  but  she 
insisted  so  hard  that  I  finally  had  some 
Postum  made.  I  have  been  using  it  in 
place  of  coffee  ever  since,  for  I  noticed 
that  all  my  former  nervousness  and 
irritation  disappeared.  I  began  to  sleep 
perfectly,  and  the  Postum  tasted  as 
good  or  better  than  the  old  coffee,  so 
what  was  the  use  of  sticking  to  a 
beverage  that  was  injuring  me? 

“One  day  on  an  excursion  up  the 
country  I  remarked  to  a  young  lady 
friend  on  her  greatly  improved  appear¬ 
ance.  She  explained  that  some  time  be¬ 
fore  she  had  quit  using  coffee  and 
taken  Postum.  She  had  gained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  and  her  former  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  humming  in  the  ears, 
trembling  of  the  hands  and  legs  and 
other  disagreeable  feelings  had  disap¬ 
peared.  She  recommended  me  to  quit 
coffee  and  take  Postum  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  al¬ 
ready  made  the  change. 

“She  said  her  brother  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  great  benefits  from  leaving  off 
coffee  and  taking  on  Postum.”  “There’s 
a  reason.” 


Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Earns  Its  Cost  In  a  Month — 

Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Real  household  economy  is  possible 
only  when  you  have  in  the  kitchen  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

Makes  possible  tempting  dishes  at 
low  cost — saves  left-overs. 

The  one  right  cutting  principle  — 
four-bladed  steel  knife  revolving 
against  the  inner  surface  of  a 
perforated  steel  plate.  Does  not 
mangle— cuts  like  shears.  Parts 
interchangeable — tinned,  cannot 
rust. 

Also  indispensable  at  farm  killing  time— 
to  grind  sausage  meat,  etc. 

Price,  $1.75  and  upward. 

All  Enterprise  articles 
—  Fruit  Presses, 

Cherry  Stoners, 

Sausage  Stuf- 
fers,  Sad  Irons, 
etc.  —  made 
last. 

fiend  4c  in  stamps 
for  our  economy 
recipe  book. 

“Tho 

Enterprising 
Housekeeper." 

THEE 
MFG, 


Get  real  protection  for  yonr  bn II dines  while  you 
are  about  it.  The  Ilodd  System  revolutionized 
the  lightning  rod  world,  i  t  taught  scientists  and 
Insurance  companies  allko  that  lightning  could 
be  controlled.  It  is  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The  “Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  proteetlon”means  iiotnrerelyour  woven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  la  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  caves  troughs,  etc.,  bo  consid¬ 
ered.  Installation  can  bo  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  D.<fc  3.  rods  are  Installed  only  by 
thoroughly  trained, liconsed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  <fc  Struthera,  725  6th  Ave.,  Des  Molnst,  la. 


of  Protection 

against 


Endorsed  by  2000 


Insurance 

Companies 


T  YOUff  IDEAS 

$9,000  Offered  for  Certain  Invention, 
Boole  "How  to  Oh'nln  a  Patent-'  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
skotch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CI1ANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

£atal)Uihod  16  Y»rs 

991  F.  Street.  Washington,  D,  C. _ 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-. 

DKAULIO  PRESS  produces  moro  cider® 
from  loss  apples  than  any  othor  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookors,  vino- 

f:ar  generators,  etc.  Oata- 
og  freo.tdWe  are  mauufac-  1 
turnrs,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PKU8S  MFG.  CO.,( 

(Oldest  and  largoat  manufooturors  of  eidor 
pro  tt  so*  in  tbo  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


MCI  lS16  OGSt  day  for 

remarkable  oiler  on 

Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—all  sizes— guaranteed 
strength  and  capacity 
Also  Gasollnoand  8tea.u 
E  N  G  I  N  E8,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills.  _ 

MONARCH  MCHY.  C0..S09  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


rree 

Catalog 

kWrtte 
for  it 
today 


l  matio ^ Raises 
a  water  30 

feet  foroach 
HaLra^  foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping 
MK>V-  expense.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate,  FREE. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


Pump  All  the  VVuter  You  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 
^troubles  or  expense., 
with  an  autip 
matio 


Rnpc  on  I L p  Fa rm  Gleanings  in  Beo 
Deeb  °n  Lne  rarm  Culture”  will  help 
you  get  more  pleasuro  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keening.  Six  months'  trial  subscription,  35c 
Book  on  Boos  ami  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina.  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOW  TO  PUSH  YOUNG  PIGS. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  the  Plope 
Farm  inan  that  if  he  wants  to  see  those 
six  weeks  pigs  swell  up,  stretch  out,  get 
big,  and  return  200  pounds  for  their 
feed  without  milk,  let  him  exchange  his 
corn  for  peas,  omit  the  middlings,  and 
mix  the  peas,  one  bushel,  to  two  bushels 
of  oats,  ground  together.  Mix  with 
greasy  dishwater  and  clean  water  if 
necessary  to  the  consistency  of  batter, 
then  add  about  one-third  boiled  potatoes 
— mashed — into  the  batter,  add  one  quart 
of  salt  for  a  barrel  of  the  mixed  feed ; 
let  it  stand  24  hours,  then  commence 
to  feed,  and  prepare  another  batch  to 
have  it  ready  when  the  first  is  gone. 
Give  the  pigs  all  the  green  stuff,  grass, 
pea  vines,  lettuce,  radish  tops,  mustard, 
weeds  and  cornstalks  that  they  will  eat, 
until  about  six  weeks  before  slaughter, 
then  stuff  them  with  corn ;  corn  ground, 
corn  cooked,  corn  raw,  corn  whole,  but 
corn,  corn,  corn,  and  you  will  have  meat, 
lots  of  it,  and  the  kind  that  is  good. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  d. 


BREEDING  UP  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

Certain  parts  of  New  York  State 
favor  certain  breeds  of  cattle.  In  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  the  Holstein-Friesian 
seems  to  be  the  favored  breed ;  in 
northern  New  York  the  Ayrshires  and 
in  southern  and  Eastern  New  York  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  predominate.  Did 
you  ever  notice  the  hen  you  like  best 
for  shape,  color,  habits  and  disposi¬ 
tion  is  the  one  that  will  do  the  best, 
give  the  most  pleasure  and  pay  the  great¬ 
est  profit?  It  is  the  same  with  other 
stock,  especially  cows.  In  northern 
New  York  99  per  cent  of  the  milk 
produced  is  sold  to  creameries  or  cheese 
factories  by  Babcock  test,  and  the  high- 
testing,  high-producing  dairy  is  the  one 
making  the  largest  margin  of  profit.  In 
order  to  cull  out  the  boarders  and  find 
the  profit  makers  the  dairyman  of  to¬ 
day  must  have  and  use  a  record  book 
of  weights  for  each  individual  cow,  and 
test  regularly. 

When  I  bought  my  first  dairy  I  had 
one  large,  beefy  individual  in  the  herd 
that  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  She  certainly  was  a  hummer  to 
produce  milk.  She  was  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  breed.  Her  build,  disposition  and 
general  appearance  denoted  Durham  and 
Ayrshire  mixed,  with  Durham  predom¬ 
inating.  When  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  value  of  testing  this  cow  happened 
to  come  first,  and  repeated  tests  gave 
her  no  higher  than  2.2  per  cent  butter 
fat.  This  set  me  to  thinking  and  figur¬ 
ing.  The  result  was  I  decided  to  build 
up  my  scrub  herd,  get  rid  of  the  board¬ 
ers  and  work  toward  a  larger  and  more 
profitable  herd.  For  my  purpose,  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  creamery,  where  high- 
testing,  heavy-producing  animals  were 
necessary,  the  IIolstein-Friesian  breed 
seemed  the  best.  I  therefore  went  to 
headquarters  for  a  registered  herd  bull 
from  sire  and  dam  of  known  produc¬ 
tion.  The  product  of  this  cross  was 
so  far  beyond  expectations  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  invest  in  some  good  registered 
cows  of  same  breed.  After  some  search 
five  good  individuals  were  found  and 
bought.  The  experiment  has  panned  out 
well,  and  I  am  glad  to  go  to  the  stable 
now,  proud  to  show  the  stock  to  any¬ 
one,  and  after  a  little  shall  have  all  my 
herd  purebreds  and  close  grades. 

I  would,  however,  caution  any  friends 
contemplating  a  change  in  breed  to  go 
slowly.  It  is  better  and  more  profitable 
to  grade  up  and  learn  your  breed  thor¬ 
oughly  before  you  buy  purebreds.  You 
will  then  know  their  characteristics, 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  know  how  to 
handle  the  purebreds  best  for  profit.  It 
is  always  best  with  cows  or  horses, 
hens  or  red-headed  boys  and  girls,  or 
anything  else  on  the  farm,  to  raise 
thoroughbreds — handle  and  treat  them 
as  thoroughbreds  and  if  you  are  nothing 
but  an  old  scrub  yourself  you  will  be 
thinking  and  acting  like  a  thoroughbred 
and  pass  for  one.  Scrub  cattle  well 
kept  and  managed  are  good ;  well-kept 
high  grades  are  much  better  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit,  and  purebreds  are  best. 
I  shall  try  the  experiment  this  year  of 
grading  up  my  seed  oats  and  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  Seed  oats  will  all  be  treated  for 
smut  and  potatoes  for  scab,  and  seed 
saved  by  selection  before  harvesting. 
Oats  will  be  rccleaned  and  graded  for 
next  year,  and  only  pure  seed  of  certain 
breeding,  Long’s  White  Tartar,  will  be 
used.  I  have  found  by  careful  records 
that  grading  up  of  any  kind  pays  and 


pays  handsomely.  There  are  several 
dairies  near  me  that  have  been  graded 
up  to  high  production  and  profit.  To 
be  a  dairyman  in  this  part  of  the  State 
means  40  to  125  cows,  and  you  can 
readily  see  one  man’s  work  in  the  care 
and  improvement  of  such  a  herd.  The 
old-fashioned  go-it-blind,  inbreeding 
scrub-bull  dairying  days  are  past  if 
profit  is  reckoned,  and  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  realized  the  sooner  the  average 
per  cow  in  this  State  will  rise  from 
3,000  pounds  to  somewhere  near  our 
friend  Molly’s  record  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  good,  showing  painstaking 
care  and  intelligent  management. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  c.  R. 


FORM  FOR  A  CEMENT  SILO. 

An  allusion  in  his  reply  to  W.  F.  H., 
page  360,  loads  us  to  ask  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
if  he  will  give  explicit  and  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  cement 
formation  for  a  round  silo,  to  go  down 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  IIow  should 
the  “form”  be  made,  how  much  cement  and 
how  much  gravel  would  be  needed  for  the 
foundation  of  an  11x24  foot  stave  silo. 

Waterville,  Me.  J.  d.  t. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  a  form  for 
a  foundation  of  cement  for  a  round 
silo  is  to  set  a  pin  in  the  centre  where 
the  silo  is  to  be,  then  with  a  cord  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  strike  a  circle ;  then  short¬ 
en  the  cord  14  inches,  and  strike  a 
smaller  circle  inside.  This  will  allow 
for  a  foot  wall,  with  two  inches  to 
spare  for  good  measure.  Dig  the  earth 
from  this  circular  trench,  and  you  have 
your  form  all  ready,  and  no  fear  of  the 
concrete  crowding  it  out.  It  will  be 
wise  to  extend  the  wall  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground.  •  The  frame  for  this 
may  be  made  by  setting  light,  bendable 
lumber  around  on  both  out  and  inside, 
and  holding  it  firm  with  earth.  Or  if 
the  lumber  is  not  readily  obtainable  use 
tin,  or  even  heavy  pasteboard.  After 
your  wall  has  set,  dig  out  the  centre, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  finish  the  inside  of  the 
wall  with  a  trowel.  It  will  help 
matters  if  you  place  some  heavy 
wrapping  paper  between  the  concrete 
and  the  inside  earth.  If  the  lime  con¬ 
crete  is  used,  the  directions  for  pro¬ 
portions  given  in  the  article  referred 
to  will  serve.  If  the  ordinary  cement, 
one  of  it  to  seven  of  coarse  sand,  or 
three  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel.  In 
this  may  be  laid  plenty  of  rough  stones. 
Above  the  ground  I  would  use  one  to 
four.  If  you  go  above  six  inches,  run 
a  barbed  fence  wire  a  couple  of  times 
around  for  a  reinforcement.  Why  not 
get  a  machine  to  make  cement  blocks, 
and  build  a  silo  that  will  be  really  per¬ 
manent?  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


MAKE  YOUR  MILK 
CANS  PROFITABLE 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 

A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  Sturges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
in  sanitary 

turges 

Milk  Cans 

the  strongest  built,  of 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin¬ 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
handles  of  one  piece.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

W rite  for  Reasons. — If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
them,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  You  are 
sure  of  prompt  shipments  from  NewYork  or  Syracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  60. 


Sturges  &  Burn  Mf g.  Co. 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Harris'  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 
and  better  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  barn  with  Harris’ 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  today  for  our  free, 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


Supplies  Cream  to 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Dining  Cars. 


A  YEAR 

Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  Ill.,  is 
makingthatand  more  on  his  96-acre 
dairy  farm.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter, 
Raymond,  Neb.,  has  had  to  enlarge 
his  dairy  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  his 
cream.  N.  H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford, 
Cal.,  gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  high¬ 
est  market  price  for  cream,  and  won  17  prizes 
at  State  Fair.  You  can 
win  like  success. 

These  men,  like  others  making  biggest  profits, 
use  the 

SHARPLES 

TubularCream  Separator 

Exclusively 

This  is  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  other  separators,  skim 
twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  other  can  pay. 

Tubular  cream  and  butter  bring  extra  prices 
because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  nor 
other  parts  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For 
these  reasons,  over  100,000  dairymen  in 
Iowa  alone  use  Tubulars.  As  widely  used 
everywhere.  Do  you  want  a  free  trial?  Want 
to  trade  your  present  separator  in  part  payment 

for  a  Tubular?  You  can  do  either 

,  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Wnte  tor  west  Chester,  pa. 

Catalog  153  Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  0r«. 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


The  Only  Piece 
In  Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowla 


"How  IT  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk’ 

Contain,  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  lot  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
pj0  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  jn  1800,. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  "  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 


0UAUTYD  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Peed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Got  our  free  booklet,  "Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  W.  BRODK  &  CO . Memphis,  Term. 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
It,  will  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
30  to  fi.l  revolutions 
without  stopping 
y  o  u  r  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  ourguarantee. 

BR0WNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansing.  Mich. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it. 

Schiellelin  &  Co.,  170  William  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


NBIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  ali 
other  diseases  combined. 


.  .  .  FOSTER  STEEL  .  .  . 

STANCHIONS 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  t  ime 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90<S  Insurance  llblg.,  Rochester,  N.  ¥ 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Koar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  bo  re¬ 
moved  with 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

NEWTON’  Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
IlLlV  I  Utl  0  tion  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Hcavos 
It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier.  Expels  Worms.  GRAND  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years’  sale.  50c  and  $ 1.00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prcpauL 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O 


^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  £2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Hook  3  IS  free. 

ABHOR  BINE.  JK.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  81.00  and  £2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


0/lM 


,  Special  “Conditioners”  to  suit  each  of  these  different 
kinds  of  animals.  Every  farmer  knows  the  old  style 
“Cure-Everything”  stock  conditioner  could  not  be  right 
for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry,  for  their  digestive 
organs  are  entirely  different. 

Fairfield’s  Blood  ^Tonics 

are  of  four  different  kinds — one  puts  horses  in  splendid  shape  and  makes  all  the  food  you 
give  them  count;  another  is  a  wonderful  mils  producer  for  cows;  another  helps  tne  /tens 
to  lav  more  eggs;  another  is  for  fattening  hogs. 

All  sold  under  guarantee.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  today  for  Free  Stock  Book  and  Free  Poultry  Book.  The  two  are 
“  worth  51.50.  We  send  them  free  if  you  send  your  name  and 
address,  and  mention  this  paper  and  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Company 


,1 


505  South  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _  ( 

Dealers;  Wnte.  Splendid  proposition.  Live  demand.  J 
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GASOLINE 

FOR 

PUMPING  WATER 


ENGINES 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine  and  Pump,  and 

is  one  oi  the  many  types  of  outfits  shown  in  our  cata¬ 
log.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our  en¬ 
gines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn 
you  money,  you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for 
spraying,  and  then  have  the  engine  for  any  other  work 
Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want  to  do  with 
an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  FIRST  liuj-pr 

in  each  locality  fret*  n  spcolnl  price.  Do  It  now,  write  un  today. 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS.  137  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 

_ S  WIN] E8 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 

SPRINGBAMK  BERKSHIRES.- „""J 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietnr,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE  All  regis- 
XJ  tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  *  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  S19ice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ULiindlllllLg  Write  mo  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

DUROCS .... 

BERKSHIRES 

C.  H.  HAYES  &  CO.,  207  Moffatt  Av.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

0.  I.  C.  ’s  #f  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

t — ^  — -  -  — -  -  Booking  orders  for 

Spring  Pigs,  Frkii  Nickkl,  Monroe,  Mich.,  It.  No.  1. 


hayes  1 

HOMESTEAD  1 

NERD 

Hardy  ! 

Healthy  1 

n  ogs 

CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  MOKE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires....  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  arc  selling  very  r>ipidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


JEX1SEY  RED  RIDS 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
tlesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natures!,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  360  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed — quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  tine  olferings  now  ut  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 

Sheldoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST.,  185506,  A.  J.  O.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  ’ll.  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1, 
’12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.86  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21.  ’ll.  Would  a  bull  sired  by  GOLDIE’S 
JAP  OF  MERIDALE,  85989,  A.  J.  O.  O.,  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you?  There  aro  others  at 

SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  C». ,  Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


WOODGRESI  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

At  canastota,  iv.  v. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.Y. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  “COMMUNITY 
BREEDING.” 

Several  weeks  ago  we  had  something 
to  say  about  the  advantages  and  en¬ 
larged  profits  that  would  follow  com¬ 
munity  breeding,  and  had  a  brief  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Geauga  Co.,  O.,  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association,  which  approaches 
very  nearly  to  such  a  plan.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  numbers  about  150  members, 
every  one  of  which  is  breeding — very 
nearly — the  DeKol  family,  and  along,  as 
near  as  possible,  close  lines  of  similar¬ 
ity,  and  with  remarkable  success.  Bi¬ 
monthly  these  men  meet  for  conference, 
discussion,  addresses,  and  formulate 
sales,  and  possibly  they  may  approach 
something  like  a  “gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment,”  as  to  numbers  to  be  sold,  prices 
and  the  like.  This  association  has  made 
a  great  reputation  for  meritorious  ani 
mals,  and  buyers  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  literally  “clean  up” 
the  market,  buying  every  animal  that  can 
be  purchased.  Since  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  written,  two  great  events 
have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  or  rather  they  have  made 
some  remarkable  history — a  cow,  Balo- 
stein  Belle  De  Kol,  owned  by  a  member, 
Dan  Dimmock,  has  made  a  world’s  rec¬ 
ord,  making  in  the  year  H, 060  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  which,  by  Holstein  rules, 
would  make  1,325  pounds  of  butter,  mak¬ 
ing  it  from  26,950  pounds  of  milk,  which 
is  also  within  a  very  few  pounds  of 
making  a  world’s  milk  record. 

The  present  year  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  sent  buyers  here  and  purchased 
about  80  of  the  finest  cows  they  could 
find,  shipping  them  to  Mexico  City, 
then  came  the  United  States  buyers, 
and  picked  out  120  cows  for  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  hardly  were 
they  gone  before  agents  for  the  South 
African  Union  Agricultural  College  ar¬ 
rived  and  purchased  10  cows  for  the 
college  dairy,  paying  all  kinds  of  money 
for  them;  none  less  than  $500,  and 
from  there  on  up.  Now,  as  I  write, 
a  company  from  Colorado  is  scouring 
the  county  to  get  100  head  of  young 
and  old  to  take  back  with  them,  con¬ 
tent  to  buy  grades,  if  the  sires  are 
bred  in  the  purple.”  This  does  not 
mention  that  it  was  a  Geauga  County 
bred  cow  that  carried  off  the  highest 
honors  at  the  Seattle  Exposition,  and 
explains  why  there  is  such  a  call  for 
Geauga  County  stock  to  go  to  the  Cas¬ 
cades  and  beyond. 

This  narration  is  given  as  proof  of 
the  contention  we  were  making  to  show 
the  benefits  of  a  large  number  of  men 
in  one  locality  where  they  can  work 
and  plan  in  unison,  of  adopting  this 
plan  of  community  breeding,  and  more; 
the  breeding  of  one  breed  of  stock,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  one  family  of  that 
breed,  and  so  secure  not  only  uniform¬ 
ity  of  stock,  but  prepotency.  A  milking 
temperament  is  always  having  its  up¬ 
ward  pull,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
when  men  by  this  plan  come  to  have 
dairies  where  none  fall  below  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  12  months,  such  men 


Closing  Out  Auction  Sale== Wednesday,  April  24 

- OF  THE - 

WAY  WOOD  FARMS  and  HERDS 

(Formerly  owned  by  the  late  A.  W.  Eager),  WHIPPANY,  N.  J. 
miles  from  Morristown,  on  Lackawanna  II.  R. 

Splendid  Herd  of  Registered  JERSEYS  of  imported  breeding,  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS,  Registered  BERKSHIRES,  700  White  Leghorn 
and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Horses,  Tools,  Implements,  etc. 

FARMS  #f  262  Acres.  Property  will  be  shewn  by  L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Manager,  WHIPPANY,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  AUCTIONEER,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


For  Sale  KKdlSJKKKD.  HOLSTEIN  KRIK3IAN  Blir,.1.8. 


Price  $50  up. 


•cady  for  service;  also  calves  from  A.R.O.  cows. 

The  Uutus  Home. stead  Karin,  Chlttenango,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

You  will  find  thorn  good  producers  and  tirst- 


—  ■  "  ”  ***  vuuui  lO  V/V4  UvUX  o  iUIU  u  1  ov* 

class  dairy  stock.  Herd  numbering  eighty  hoad. 
F.  H.  COOKLNGHAM . Cherry  Creek,  N.Y. 

—Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 

—  -  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 

907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams 
SHANNON, -  ~ 


/s&  Berkshires  BullssiredbyFem’s 


Jerseys  «.  ua  nsim  c»  jubuce,  no.  73852. 

hrom  16  mouths  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J-  GRANT  MORSE.  Laiirel  Farm,  HAMILTON.  N.  Y. 

Milk  Producers  f,or.New  York  City  market 
1  in  1  1  UUUlfCI  a  desiring  information  how  to 

rorni  bi'auches  ot  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  MARKHAM,  VA. _ 

IflNTED— THREE  VIRGINIA  DEER  DOES. 
Borden  Stock  Farm .  .Tontt,  III. 

FFRRFT<5  He,'°  1  again,  dealing  In  ruff  on 
i  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 

for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


W 


)  DAIRY  CATTIiE 


The  Greatest  Profit 

is  found  in 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

What  They  Are 
What  They  Can  Produce 
Every  Dairyman  Should  Know 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

EXCEL  IN 
Natural  Color 
Richness 
Flavor  and 
Profit  of 

Their  Dairy  Products 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  this 
cow  which  is  winning  so  much  favor 
in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Peterboro,  N.  H.  Box  R, 


Horses  and.  Mnlos 


THE  PRICE  CUTTER 


»» 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

i* ifm1  iE  •  c^°rn  May  2-  19n-  Also  sev- 

eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old.  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  SK 

sToSFiK^S^'J’w  v0^*"0  “,VB“ 


1 1  K  f|  Takes  nice  Holstein  yearling  heifer  and 

V'uU  bull  calf,  with  all  papers:  calf  half  white, 
sired  by  first  prize  bull  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  This 
bull’s  first  four  dams  average  28  lbs.,  4.11  per  cent 
fat.  PINE  PROVE  FARM,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 


•  $20  to  $25  ■ 


Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLI1URST  FARM.  ,F.  H.  Rivenhurgh,  Prog,  .  Munnsville.  N.Y. 


ONTARIO  BARON  HENOERVELD 

Holstein  Bull;  largely  white;  born  Nov.  16,  1911 
Royally  bred,  fine  individual.  Price,  for  quick 
sale,  $50.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM . Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


can  sell  10  days’  old  heifer  calves  at  eure 
$100  and  better  each.  What  these  men 
are  doing  others  can.  This  plan  is  not 
likely  to  he  overdone,  so  long  as  there 
are  20  million  cows  outside  of  purebred 
dairy  breeding,  and  the  population  that 
is  asking  for  finer  dairy  produce  is 
fast  outstripping  the  cow  population 
that  is  to  supply  this  demand,  as  witness 
the  continual  advance  in  the  price  of 
butter 'and  cheese  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  10  years.  When  before  was 
it  that  new  made  cheese  was  selling, 

April  first,  at  18^2  cents  at  the  factory, 
and  creamery  butter  40  cents  at  the 
grocery  store?  This  is  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  dairy  make  of  produce,  we 
have  consumed  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  so  much  so  that  while  in  1906  we 
exported  $8, 700, 000  worth  of  it,  in  1911, 
with  the  great  advance  in  price  to  make 
a  better  showing,  we  only  exported  $2,- 
250,000.  We  are  soon  to  face  still 
higher  prices,  and  the  men  who  are 
owning  these  fine  producing  cows  are  to 
take  a  yet  greater  advantage.  The  man 
with  the  common  cow,  and  her  greater 
cost  of  keep,  may  then  take  time  to 
sum  up  some  of  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
munity  breeding,  and  lament  that  once 
upon  a  time  he,  too,  might  have  taken 
his  place  in  the  advance  ranks,  and 
now  owned  $500  cows,  and  sold  veal  at 
one  dollar  a  pound.  JOHN  gould. 

Ohio. 


M'S;  HOLSTEINS 

aro  bred  for  laige  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  so- 
A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trnmansburg,  N.  V.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list 


That’s  what  they  call  ME  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so. 

BUT  WHY? 

Simply  because  I  offer  YOU  any  Stallion  I 
have  for  sale  for 

$1,000 

on  the  following  terms,  to-wit:  cash  or  ap- 
proved  notes,  one-third  of  it  October  1st,  1913, 
19L4  and  1915.  Come  and  see  me  if  you  want 
Percheron  or  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  at 
unheard  of  prices.  Always  a  good  selection. 
Lots  of  ton  Horses.  Write  today  to 

A.  W.  GREEN,  R.  D.  1,  Middlefield,  O. 

Railroad  Station,  EastOrwell,  Ohio  on  Penna 
Railroad,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown. 

PERCHFRONS  For  Sale-Purebred  a  grade. 
i  GiYcriEiYuno  0m.  own  breedl  at  farm. 

ers’  prices.  MEADOW CREST  FARM,  Ovid,  N.Y. 

« tacks  &  Saddle  Stallions 

One  hundred  registered  Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and 
Saddle  Stallions.  A  big  lot  of  Jennets,  Saddle  Mares  and 
Geldings.  A  few  good  walking  horso.s,  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  stallions.  Also  llig  Black  Pigs,  Tam  worth  and 
Hampshire  Swine.  Cook  pays  the  froight  on  all  Jacks. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  CO . Lexington,  Ky. 

Jacks  and  Percherons 

15  colts.  Somo  nice  Percheron  Stallions,  Mares, 
Celts  and  Tamworth  Swine.  All  stock  registered 
or  subject  to  registry.  Writo  for  circular  or 
visit  The  Cloveudai.e  Farms. 

H.  T.  BROWN  Jb  VO . Lexington,  Ky. 


swi  untie: 


COR  SALE-REG.  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  DORSET 
I  SHEEP.  E.  W.  JONES,  Woodlawn,  Va. 

Berkshire  and  Mulefoot  Pigs 

FOR  SALE,  and  JERSEY  RED  PIGS.  9 
Price  to  suit  a  farmer. 

NORMAN  DAVIS . Selbyville,  Delaware 

Pf#ic  From  large,  fash- 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW000 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  reqnirod  boars  of 
immense  size  and  fooding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  tlio  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  trom  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  tho 
typo  of  Berkshire  you  nood  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

..The  Wisconsin  experiment  station  has  proved 
that  the  most  economical  milk  and  butter  producer 
belongs  to  the  large  dairy  typo,  of  which  the  liol- 
stein  is  the  best  example. 

Holsteins  givo  a  larger  net  profit,  and  their  hardiness  and 
splendid  vitality  enable  them  to  thrive  under  conditions 
which  would  break  down  tho  small,  delicate  breeds, 
ihe  cows  breed  regularly  and  true  to  typo,  and  tho  calves 
aro  easily  raised. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets, 
lliey  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LABOFi-S  A  VI NG 


BA  RIM  EQUIPMENT  I 

Porter  Pit  ter  Carriers, 
Porter  Peed  Carriers, 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls, 

Perfect  Cow  Stanchions, 
Barn  Door  Hangers, 

Ilay  Carriers,  Porks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings,  etc. 

The  most  complete  and  UP-TO-DATE 
line  made  in  the  U.  S. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 
Upon  Request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 
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April  20, 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
26 -cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  additional 
station  charges. 


NEW  YORK  GRADING  MILK. 

New  York  City  proposes  to  grade  the 
milk  that  is  sold  there,  or  rather,  the  plan 
is  not  so  much  to  grade  the  milk  as  to 
grade  the  stables  from  which  it  comes. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  milk  is  of  less 
consequence  than  the  barn.  It  is  not  real¬ 
ized  apparently,  that  the  real  condition  of 
the  milk  as  it  leaves  the  farm  depends 
much  upon  the  individual  who  handles  it, 
little  on  the  scoring  of  the  barn  where  it 
is  produced  and  less  upon  either,  under 
usual  conditions,  than  upon  the  after  hand¬ 
ling.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  city  health 
hoard  says  milk,  other  than  certified,  shall 
be  grade  B  or  grade  C,  and  that  the  grade 
is  to  be  determined  by  an-  inspection  of 
the  farm  premises,  not  of  the  milk  as  de¬ 
livered  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  that  no  other  inspection  is 
to  be  made,  but  that  the  city  board  sets 
out  now  as  previously  to  compel  farmers 
to  do  certain  things  which  the  dealers 
ought  to  look  out  for  and  to  pay  for. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  determines 
the  difference  between  grades  B  and.  C. 
Stable  and  conditions  must  score  68  points 
to  get  B,  and  this  must  include  25  on 
equipment  and  43  on  methods.  With  this 
comes  the  various  methods  of  scoring.  At 
one  place  where  the  scoring  lias  been  done 
this  Spring,  since  the  new  arrangement  has 
been  made,  the  inspection  has  lowered  the 
average  score  by  about  ten  points  from  that 
previously  made.  This  is  enough  to  throw 
many,  who  were  previously  up  to  what  Is 
now  the  B  grade,  into  the  0.  This  is  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  dealers,  it  is  thought, 
because  the  supposition  is  that  B  milk  as 
delivered  at  the  creamery  will  bring  more 
than  O  milk.  As  yet  nothing  is  known 
regarding  prices.  There  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  hinder  dealers  from  using  grade 
of  milk  as  delivered  to  them  in  the  B  grade 
when  they  sell  it,  if  it  reaches  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  board  when  it  is  offered  for 
sale  at  retail.  It  is  too  early  to  say  posi¬ 
tively  how  tills  will  work  out,  but  judging 
the  future  by  the  past,  the  scheme  appears 
to  lie  one  concocted  in  the  interests  of 
dealers,  if  not  grafters.  The  only  cure  for 
the  annoyances  now  thrust  upon  dairy 
farmers  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  invent  fads  and  hobbies,  is  to  form  a 
strong  organization  that  shall  have  capable 
leadership.  Such  an  organization  might 
compel  the  purchase  of  milk  upon  its  merits 
in  open  competition  without  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  health  boards  further  than  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quality  of  milk  that  may  be 
retailed  in  the  city.  H.  H.  lyon. 


Hay,  fair,  $25  to  $26  per  ton ;  pigs,  $5 
per  pair;  shotes,  $7  per  pair;  horses,  1000 
to  1200  pounds,  $125  to  $250;  cows,  $40 
to  $80;  chickens,  15  cents;  eggs,  21  cents; 
butter,  25  cents;  milk,  18  cents  a  gallon; 
wheat,  $1.15;  no  oats,  no  corn  for  sale. 

Abingdon,  Md.  T.  w.  H. 

Cattle  are  selling  at  seven  cents  per 
pound.  Ilay  at  $12  per  ton,  loose.  Corn 
and  meal,  $1.70  per  100  pounds.  Milk, 
six  cents  per  quart.  Milch  cows  from  $40 
to  $50.  Potatoes,  $2.75  per  barrel.  Eggs 
22  cents  per  dozen.  H.  P. 

Dennysville,  Me. 

Fat  cattle  four  to  5%  cents  a  pound, 
alive;  hogs,  5%  to  six  cents;  milch  cows, 
$40  to  $80;  hay,  $10  to  $16  per  ton; 
potatoes  $1.10  per  bushel;  chickens,  nine 
to  10  cents,  alive;  butter,  35  to  38  cents; 
eggs,  23  cents  per  dozen.  No  silage  sold. 

E.  Wallingford,  Vt.  h.  l.  d. 

Horses  $250  to  $300;  cows  from  $40  to 
$60.  Yearling  colts  from  $100  to  $150. 
Ilay  $20  per  ton.  Potatoes  $1.50;  eggs  16 
cents ;  butter,  20  cents.  Dressed  beef 
seven  cents.  This  was  the  coldest  Winter 
ever  known.  Snowing  to-day  (March  20), 
one  foot  on  the  ground.  G.  w.  s. 

Newport,  Pa. 

We  never  have  any  auction  prices ;  we 
sell  to  the  market.  Potatoes  $3  per  barrel ; 
turnips  75  cents  a  bushel ;  beets  $1  ;  car¬ 
rots  $1;  parsnips  $1;  eggs,  16  cents  per 
dozen ;  butter,  30  cents  per  pound ;  milk, 
six  cents  per  quart;  hay  $10  at  barn, 
t'ows  from  $30  to  $50 ;  a  fair  farm  horse 
$125.  Oats  about  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Perry,  Me.  a.  m. 

Cows,  $30  to  $40;  horses,  $75  to  $125; 
hogs,  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound  ;  sheep, 
$4  to  $5 ;  corn,  75  to  80  cents  a  bushel ; 
wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  60  to  70  cents  ;  cornfod- 
der,  $0  to  $8  per  stack;  hay,  $18  to  $20  a 
ton;  potatoes,  00  cents  to  .$1.  I  never 
saw  any  manure  sold  at  auction.  There  is 
very  little  market  here  for  milk,  but  what 
is  sold  is  five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  and 
30  cents  for  butter.  w.  n.  m. 

Berlin,  Md. 

Hay  is  worth  $14  to  $20  per  ton  deliv¬ 
ered.  Oat  straw  from  $7  to  $9  per  ton. 
Cattle  from  $25  to  $40.  Pork  from  seven 
to  eight  cents,  dressed.  Silage  is  not  sold. 
Potatoes  $1.25  per  bushel.  Beans  from 
$2.50  to  $3  per  bushel ;  butter,  32  to  35 
cents.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  scarce.  Milk 
$1  .65  per  100.  Manure,  $1  per  two-horse 
load.  Poultry  10  cents  per  pound,  live 
weight.  Best  kind  of  wood  from  $4  to  $5 
per  cord  delivered.  H.  p.  m. 

Castleton,  Vt. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $1  per 
bushel ;  turnips  50  cents ;  beans  $2.75 ; 
eggs,  22  cents  a  dozen ;  butter,  30  cents. 
Cows  $35  to  $70,  according  to  quality  and 
age;  horses,  $150;  heavy,  $400  to  $600 
per  pair  for  sound  horses.  Ilay  $12  to 
$15.  There  is  no  manure  sold,  all  used  on 
the  farms  and  some  fertilizer  bought  on  all 
farms  in  this  neighborhood.  Milk  is  not 
being  sold.  It  is  all  made  into  butter. 

Lincolnville,  Me.  c.  a.  m. 

Hay  is  generally  selling  at  $20  per  ton 
at  the  farmer’s  barn.  Good  average  cows 
are  bringing  from  $45  to  $65  per  head. 
Horses  of  good  age  and  weighing  from 
1200  to  1400  pounds  bring  from  $200  to 
$250  each.  Milk  nets  the  farmer  at  ship¬ 
ping  station  3  Mi  cents  to  .04125.  The  lat¬ 
ter  price  is  rarely  realized,  and  when  it  is 


NEW  -YOlxlviAti. 

WE  WANT  EVERY 

“RURAL  NEW-YORKER”  READER 
TO  HAVE  VAN  PELT’S  COW  BOOK 

IT  is  the  most  authoritative  book  extant  today  on  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  the  first  and  only  printed  form  of  the  author’s 
famous  lecture  known  as  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration” 
— a  lecture  that  has  been  greatly  demanded  at  National 
Dairy  Shows,  State  Fairs,  Agricultural  Colleges,  Conven¬ 
tions.  Chautauquas  and  meetings  of  all  kinds  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Prof.  Van  Pelt  has  given  this  lecture 
over  300  times  from  the  platforms  of  special  dairy  trains. 


THE  RURAL 

the  conditions  of  the  contract  are  very 
strict  regarding  the  exact  quantity  to  be 
furnished  each  and  every  day.  Nearly  all 
sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
quotation.  f.  M.  w. 

Lakeside,  N.  Y. 

A  late  Spring  is  predicted  by  the 
weatherwise.  Farmers  are  getting  short  of 
fodder  for  their  stock.  Cows  are  selling 
at  a  moderate  figure,  from  $35  to  $50. 
Feed,  $1.45  to  $1.60  per  100 ;  oats,  60 
cents;  potatoes,  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bushel; 
butter,  30  to  36  cents ;  milk,  seven  cents 
per  quart;  hay,  $18  to  $20  per  ton;  eggs, 
25  cents  per  dozen  ;  State  beef,  five  and  six 
cents  wholesale;  pork,  eight  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  Not  many  auction  sales ;  quite  a 
number  of  people  in  this  section  have  left 
their  farms  and  moved  to  the  city.  Some 
logs  arc  being  hauled  for  the  Spring  saw¬ 
ing.  a.  c.  D. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cows  range  from  $25  to  $50  and  some 
higher ;  no  sheep  in  this  town.  Potatoes 
are  bringing  $1  per  bushel;  oats  65  cents; 
corn  $1.50.  Mill  feed,  cotton  seed,  $34  per 
ton  ;  gluten  $33 ;  molasses  $31 ;  cornmeal 
$31 ;  bran  $30.  From  April  1  to  October 
1,  1912,  Borden’s  price  for  the  six  months 
average  price  $1.14%  at  Granville,  6% 
miles  awav ;  the  prices  from  October  1, 
1911,  to  April  1,  1912,  are  as  follows: 
October  $1.75;  November  $1.90;  December 
$1.90;  Januarv  $1.85;  February  $1.80; 
March  $1.95;  less  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  hauling.  Veal  calves  seven  cents;  hogs 
five,  alive;  butter  36;  eggs  22;  hay  from 
$1 2  to  $20  per  ton  ;  no  silage  sold  here. 
Men  by  the  month  $35  and  board.  No  ma¬ 
nure  sold.  T-  c> 

Pawlet,  Vt. 

Yearlings  from  $8  to  $10,  two  years 
from  $15  to  $20.  Cows,  beef,  from  $18 
to  $25;  milch  cows  from  $25  to  $50. 
Horses  from  $100  to  $200,  and  up  os  high 
as  $350.  Butter  25  cents  now;  eggs  16 
cents ;  hens  eight  cents  a  pound  ;  chickens 
12  cents.  Carrots  sell  here  for  50  cents 
a  bushel ;  turnips  40  cents ;  beets  60  cents ; 
parsnips  80  cents;  potatoes  50  cents  at  dig¬ 
ging  time,  and  in  the  Spring  they  are  from 
75  cents  to  $1.  Hay  is  selling  for  $12 
a  ton.  Milk  is  five  cents  a  quart.  We 
do  not  have  much  sale  for  milk  here;  for 
that  matter  we  do  not  have  much  sale  fox- 
produce.  We  have  to  ship  all  of  it  to 
Boston.  Veal  calves  from  $5  to  $10;  pigs 
$1  to  $5 ;  lambs  $3  to  $5  ;  sheep  $2.50  to 
$6.  Hogs  from  $15  to  $20.  o.  L.  D. 

Columbia  Falls,  Me. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  come  in  as  a 
farming  county  with  the  passing  of  the 
lumber  and  pulp  wood,  and  think  we  have  a 
bright  prospect  ahead ;  naturally  fertile 
land  and  a  cheap  source  of  fertilizer  in  the 
shape  of  fish  waste  from  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  Cows  sell  at  $35  to  $50;  horses 
$200  to  $300;  swine  5%  to  six  cents  a 
pound  at  the  station ;  veal  calves  $6  to 
$10  each.  We  ship  no  milk,  sell  direct  to 
consumer  at  six  cents  a  quart ;  butter,  30 
to  35  cents  a  pound ;  eggs,  20  cents  a 
dozen  ;  potatoes,  $1  a  bushel  at  station ; 
hay  loose,  $12  to  $14  per  ton;  straw,  $8; 
oats,  65  cents  per  bushel;  barley,  $1.25. 
We  have  no  silage ;  farm  manure  brings 
$1  per  two-horse  load ;  fish  waste  $5  per 
ton  dry,  $1  to  $2  per  load  green  at  the 
factory  ;  lime,  $8  per  ton  at  station. 

Harrington,  Maine.  c.  w.  n. 

Cows  here  are  not  selling  well  unless 
they  are  new  milch  or  springers.  Most 
farmers  are  very  short  of  hay.  Cows  at 
auction  due  to  calve  in  Summer  sell  at  $18 
to  $30;  new  milch  at  from  $45  to  $60; 
young  stock  has  been  sold  this  Winter  for 
almost  notiiing.  Good  young  horses  weigh¬ 
ing  from  1200  to  1400  sell  for  from  $225 
to  $300.  l’igs  are  worth  from  $3.50  to  $4 
each.  Ilay  in  barn  is  selling  at  $25  to  $30, 
and  is  hard  to  find  at  that.  Silage  is-  never 
sold  here.  About  half  the  farmers  ship 
milk  to  Boston  and  Providence,  and  are 
getting  now  4%  cents  a  quart  at  depot.  The 
rest  sell  cream,  and  have  averaged  38  cents 
for  butter  fat  this  Winter  at  the  door.  Eggs 
here  are  wortli  20  and  22  cents  at  the 
grocers,  and  bring  25  cents  at  private  cus¬ 
tomers.  Potatoes  are  worth  $1.35  per 

bushel ;  apples  bring  75  cents  a  bushel. 

Columbia,  Conn.  B.  c.  0. 

Potatoes  verv  scarce,  wholesale.  $1.20  to 
$1.35;  retail,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Milk  we  do 
not  sell  but  sell  the  butter  fat  at  cream¬ 
ery ;  received  in  February  39%  to  40%  cents 
a  pound  butter  fat.  Ilay  brings  here  from 
$15  to  $21  per  ton  for  good  hay;  not  much 
call  for  straw,  $6  to  $8  per  ton.  Oats 

bring  to  farmer  50  to  55  cents;  retail  at 

mills,  60  to  64  cents.  Cattle  are  moving 
slowly  on  account  of  scarcity  of  hay  and 
the  very  long,  cold  Winter.  One  auction 
about  11  miles  north  in  Shorebam  and 
Whiting  vicinity  large  good  cows  only 

started  at  $25  to  $26  and  the  owners 
stopped  the  sale.  As  a  rule  cows  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  $25  to  $40  as  to  cow  and  the 
needs  of  parties  buying  same.  Silos  quite 
plenty  here,  but  no  silage  sold.  Manure 
is  all  used  on  farms  where  produced.  No 
large  village  near  here  where  it  can  be 
bought.  c.  T.  G. 

Benson,  Vt. 

Auction  sales  of  farm  produce  of  any 
kind  are  unheard  of  in  this  vicinity.  You 
cannot  call  this  part  of  Washington  County 
n  farming  community.  Every  one  has  a 
small  farm  but  in  50  years  of  experience 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  man  (a  Scotch¬ 
man)  whose  solo  livelihood  was  farming. 
All  depend  upon  labor  in  timber  lands  and 
the  resultant  manufacturing.  Some  few 
i-aise  potatoes  in  the  Summer,  which  is 
about  the  only  “money”  ci-op.  Practically 
no  animals  are  raised  for  beef,  and  sheep 
are  rarely  met  with ;  about  four  years 
ago  agents  of  Swift’s  went  through  here 
and  bought  up  everything  with  wool  on  it 
and  gave  good  prices  (this  is  hearsay).  I 
know  though  that  few  sheep  are  left.  I 
might  add  that  judging  by  the  large  Docks 
of  sheep  driven  by  here  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  I  must  have  underestimated 
the  number  of  such  in  this  section,  but 
the  New  Brunswick  border  is  near  and 
temptation  to  smuggle  is  strong.  All  the 
milk  sold  hereabouts  is  direct  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  or  nearly  so.  The 
farmer  gets  six  cents  for  milk  and  30 
cents  for  butter.  There  are  no  creameries 
near  nor  cheese  factories.  Hay,  $12;  straw, 
$6 ;  potatoes,  $2.50.  a.  t.  l. 

Dennysville,  Me. 


This  lecture  now  given  in  picture  and 
print  constitutes  one  of  the  most  infor¬ 
mative  books  ever  issued  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  It  contains  about  50  full- 
'  page  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  world 
champion  dairy  cows  as  Prof.  Van 
Pelt  was  judging  them,  and  explaining 
their  points  of 
excellence. 

These  photo¬ 
graphs  alone 
cost  $600. 

From  this  re¬ 
markably  prac¬ 
tical  book  the 
reader  can  ac¬ 
tually  become  a 
competent 
judge  of  dairy 
cows  and  bulls. 

It  names,  ex¬ 
plains  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  five 
essentials  of  the 
productive  cow. 

It  shows  how 
each  is  of  vital 
importance  and 
dependent  upon 
the  others.  It 
makes  plain 
how  these  es¬ 
sentials  control 
the  functions  of 
the  cow. 

It  makes  sim¬ 
ple  and  clear 
the  economical 
workings  of  the 
cow  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  i v e  ma¬ 
chine. 

It  tells  how  to  secure  cows  that  com¬ 
bine  the  five  essential  points. 

In  fact  this  book  reveals  facts — a 
world  of  facts — pertaining  to  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  not_'a  book  of  “secrets,” 


Over  10.000  letters  have  been  received 
endorsing  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstra¬ 
tion”  in  the  highest  possible  terms. 

Prof.  Wm.  Hill,  Director  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Guild  of  Chicago  University 
wrote:  “I  would  like  to  have  copies 
for  my  class  in  Agriculture.  I  suppose 
the  only  way  I  can  get  them  is  by  sub¬ 
scribing  for  your  paper.  I  am  sending 
you  seven  dollars  and  seven  names  to 
whom  I  wish  you  to  send  the  paper  and 
the  book.  The  book  with  its  excellent 
illustrations  seems  to  be  altogether  the 
best  work  in  this  field.’’ 

Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  Superintendent 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Purdue  University,  Indiana, 
writes:  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Dcmonstra- 


except  as  scientific  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  “  secret  ”, 

By  close  contact  with  the  dairy  cow 
during  his  work,  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation  Prof.  Van  Pelt  has  come  to  know 
her  as  perhaps  no  other  man.  He 
knows  a  cow  so  thoroughly  that  when 

he  looks  at  her 
externally  he 
sees  her  inter¬ 
nally.  Every 
part  of  her  is  to 
him  a  mirror, 
reflecting  her 
functional  abil¬ 
ity. 

With  this  in¬ 
timate  knowl¬ 
edge  he  ex¬ 
plains  the 
meaning  of 
things  that  to 
thousands  of 
dairymen  are 
still  unknown. 
By  the  aid  of 
profuse  illustra¬ 
tions  he  gives 
the  reader  such 
a  clear  insight 
into  the  subject 
that  the  book 
justly  deserves 
the  title  of  the 
lecture —  “  Van 
Pelt’s  Cow  De¬ 
ni  on  stration.’’ 
The  pictures 
have  retained 
the  “  demon¬ 
stration”  fea¬ 
ture. 

Neither  has  the  bull  as  a  factor — and 
an  important  one — been  omitted.  He 
has  been  given  his  due  consideration, 
making  the  book  complete  as  a  treatise 
on  judging  and  selecting  the  dairy  herd. 


tion  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work, 
and  will  be  of  immense  value  to  every 
man  who  can  secure  same.  1  only  hope 
you  can  plan  your  campaign  so  that 
this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
every  dairyman,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but 
every  State  in  the  middle  west.  It  is 
something  worth  while.” 

R.  B.  Young,  President  Iowa  State 
Dairy  Association,  says:  “This  book  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  treatise  on  the  cow  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.” 

These  recommendations  are  fair 
samples  of  the  thousands  of  others-that 
we  have.  They  all  tell  the  same  story- 
one  of  praise  for  this  book  you  should 
have  in  your  library. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  IT  TO  YOU 

Only  as  a  gift  can  you  secure  “Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstra¬ 
tion.”  For  every  three-year  subscription  to  Kimball’s  Dairy 
Farmer,  we  give  a  copy  of  the  book.  The  price  is  $1.00. 

(Regular  subscription  price  is  50c.  a  year.)  Send  50  cents 
additional  for  Canadian  subscriptions  and  $1.00  for  foreign  ones. 

Remember,  Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer  is  a  semi-monthly 
national  dairy  magazine  with  more  than  100,000  subscribers. 

Its  editors  are  H.  E.  Colby,  E.  R.  Shoemaker  and  Prof.  Hugh 
G.  Van  Pelt — men  recognized  as  the  foremost  dairy  authorities 
in  the  country.  You  can  not  possibly  obtain  a  better  dairy 
paper  for  any  price  than  we  offer  you  in  this  advertisement. 

On  receipt  of  $1,00  for  three  years’  subscriptions  the  book 
will  go  forward  to  you  as  fast  as  Uncle  Sam  can  carry  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  72  copies  of  the  magazine.  Don’t  delay.  Send  your 
subscription  now. 

KIMBALL’S  DAIRY  FARMER 

WATERLOO.  Iowa 

Oblige  us  by  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  your  order. 


10,000  LETTERS  OF  ENDORSEMENT 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Raising  Calf  Without  Milk. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  heifer  calf  without 
niilk.  I  have  rend  advice  to  make  a  gruel 
of  white  middlings  and  oil  meal,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  but  it  does  not  state  how 
much.  I  feed  her  three  times  a  day.  Is  it 
good  to  give  her  an  egg?  She  is  two  weeks 
old.  K- 

New  Jersey. 

My  own  experience  in  feeding  any  kind 
of  gruel  to  calves  has  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Dry  feed  is  better  for  calves,  and 
much  less  likely  to  cause  digestive  troubles. 
Gradually  dilute  the  whole  milk  with  water 
In  which  a  little  oil  meal  has  been  cooked, 
not  over  a  tahlespoonful  of  oil  meal  at  first. 
The  calf  will  soon  drink  the  water  with¬ 
out  any  milk.  When  she  has  finished 
drinking  put  a  handful  of  white  middlings 
in  the  pail  and  let  her  lick  them  out. 
Provide  her  with  a  little  box  in  which 
place  ground  oats  and  bran,  and  let  her 
have  access  to  good  hay,  preferably  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  A  little  good  silage  is  also 
good.  As  soon  as  she  will  eat  them  thero 
is  nothing  better  than  whole  oats,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  her  eating  too  much  of 
them  for  her  own  good,  which  might  be  the 
case  with  very  heavy  ground  feed.  You 
may  have  to  tempt  her  appetite  somewhat 
at  first  to  get  her  to  eat  dry  grain,  but  it 
is  much  better  than  porridge.  The  egg  will 
do  no  harm,  but  it  Is  rather  expensive  feed. 

c.  L.  M. 

A  Kentucky  Cow  Ration. 

Give  me  a  balanced  ration  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  I  have:  Ship  stuff,  $1  per 
100 ;  corn  distillers’  grains,  $29.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $28.50 ;  or  Alfalfa  meal  instead 
of  ship  stuff,  $27.50 ;  Alfalfa  and  clover  and 
Orchard  grass  hay  mixed;  also  have  sheaf 
oats  to  mix  with  hay.  Cows  weigh  from 
700  to  1,000  pounds.  w.  c.  D. 

Kentucky. 

Give  what  hay  the  cows  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  a  grain  ration  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  pounds  cotton-seed  meal, 
three  pounds  corn,  three  pounds  distillers’ 
grains,  and  one  pound  ship  stuff.  A  good 
rule  for  feeding  the  grain  will  be  one 
pound  for  each  3%  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced,  and  in  the  case  of  young  co'ws,  a 
little  extra  for  the  growth  of  the  animal. 
There  will  probably  be  less  waste  If  the 
sheaf  oats  are  fed  to  horses,  but  they  may 
be  fed  to  the  cows,  along  with  the  hay,  if 
desired.  Grain  should  be  fed  twice  a  day, 
and  the  cotton-seed  meal  well  mixed  with 
the  lighter  grains.  C.  L.  M. 

Another  Cow  Ration. 

Please  inform  me  if  i  am  using  the  right 
ration  for  milk.  I  feed  mixed  hay,  about 
one-fourth  clover,  all  they  will  eat  up 
dean.  Grain,  one  pound  cornmeal,  one 
pound  provender,  1%  pound  gluten,  2(4 
pounds  beet  pulp,  wet,  twice  a  day  to  each 
cow.  Amount  of  milk  now  getting  on  above 
feed  32  quarts  per  day  from  both  cows, 
one  grade  Jersey,  fresh  last  October,  one 
grade  Holstein,  fresh  in  December. 

Massachusetts.  w.  H.  J. 

Your  ration  is  a  good  one  and  seems  to 
be  giving  good  results.  I  think  it  likely 
that  to  increase  the  gluten  feed  to  two 
pounds  and  decrease  the  cornmeal  corre¬ 
spondingly  would  produce  a  little  more 
milk.  c.  l.  M. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Calves. 

I  note  that  on  page  214  Chester  L.  Mills 
makes  the  statement  that  cotton-seed  meal 
is  considered  a  dangerous  feed  for  calves. 
If  this  is  true,  at  what  age  is  it  safe  to 

begin  the  feeding  of  it?  Would  it  be  best 

to  feed  it  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  grains,  and  in  what  quantities? 

Vermont.  D.  m.  b. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  just  how  soon  it 

will  be  safe  to  begin  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal  to  calves,  probably  not  before  they 
are  eight  or  nine  months  old,  and  then  in 
small  quantities  and  mixed  with  other 
grains.  I  have  fed  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground  oats,  bran 
and  cotton  seed  meal  to  calves  nine  months 
old  or  older,  with  good  results,  but  from 
three  to  fourteen  mouths  of  ago  I  prefer 
whole  oats  or  whole  oats  and  corn  if  calves 
are  being  fed  skim-milk.  Do  not  feed  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  to  heifers  in  calf,  and  in  all 
cases  guard  against  constipation. 

C.  L.  M. 

Cream  and  Feed  Questions. 


I  have  been  shipping  cream  to  Buffalo  | 
trade  for  past  20  years  but  recently  lost ; 
the  trade  that  I  had,  and  for  the  present 
thought  I  would  take  my  cream  to  the  local 1 
creamery ;  we  are  situated  only  16  miles 
from  Buffalo.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
February  I  delivered  805  pounds  of  cream 
testing  27.16  plus  per  cent  and  my  dividend 
for  same  was  805  pounds  cream  testing 
27.16  plus;  for  making  three  cents;  butter 
average  30  cents,  leaving  me  $70.42.  What 
would  you  say  for  the  over-run  on  the 
above? 

Will  you  figure  out  a  balanced  ration  so 
there  will  be  enough  left  to  buy  the  baby 
a  shirt  after  paying  for  feed  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates : 


Mixed  hay  . $23.00 

Bran  .  31.00 

Cornmeal  .  31,00 

Ground  oats  .  42.00 

Distillers’  rye  dried  grains .  27.00 

Brewers’  dried  grains  (corn) .  34.00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  35.00 

Oil  meal  .  42.00 

Gluten  .  33.00 


Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  farmers’  sons 
sneak  toi  the  city  for  a  job  after  they  have 
been  to  school  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  figures  and  take 
a  glance  at  the  above?  I  would  like  to 
find  a  market  for  good  Jersey  cream  made 


from  such  a  herd  as  there  are  few  equal 
to,  made  under  sanitary  conditions,  and 
get  a  fair  price  for  it.  The  Buffalo  trade 
prefer  to  buy  from  farmers  who  do  not 
understand  testing  or  much  about  figures, 
and  who  will  let  them  have  their  product 
in  exchange  for  what  they  have  a  mind 
to  send  them.  G.  H.  8. 

New  York. 

As  I  figure  it.  you  get  about  32%  cents 
per  pound  for  butter  fat.  At  the  present 
prices  of  feed  and  labor  it  is  certainly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  figure  out  a  very  large  profit. 
About  as  cheap  a  balanced  ration  as  I  can 


figure  out  is  as  follows : 

Mixed  hay  .  20  pounds  $0.23 

Gluten  . 2  pounds  .033 

Cottonseed  meal  ....  2  pounds  .035 

Cornmeal  .  3  pounds  .046 

Distillers*  grains  ....  2  pounds  .027 


$0,371 

Hero  is  a  cost  of  37  cents  a  day  for 
feed.  Now  if  your  cow  gives  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  butter  fat  a  day,  and  that’s  a 
pretty  fair  cow,  you  will  have  11  cents  a 
day  with  which  to  buy  shirts  and  other 
little  incidentals.  This  is  supposing  you 
do  all  the  work  yourself,  and  don't  count 
your  own  time  as  worth  anything.  I  don’t 
see  how  the  feed  bill  can  bo  cut  down 
much  unless  you  can  grow  your  feed 
chenper  than  you  can  buy  it.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  marketing  cream,  so  can 
give  no  suggestions  as  to  that  end.  Here 
cheese  is  the  main  product.  This  Winter 
milk  production  has  been  quite  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  proposition.  All  the  cheese  factories 
in  this  immediate  section  are  owned  by 
one  firm.  They  are  operated  from  April 
until  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  their 
central  factory  the  year  round.  This  Win¬ 
ter  they  have  made  butter  and  skim  cheese, 
taking  out  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  butter  fat.  With  butter  selling  at  42 
cents  a  pound  and  skim  cheese  around  12, 
the  results  have  been  good,  netting  53 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat  at  the  highest 
sale,  and  better  than  45  cents  all  Winter. 
When  one  raises  his  own  roughage  there 
is  some  money  in  dairying  at  such  prices, 
at  least  a  living  profit. 

But  we  do  not  always  fare  so  well.  A 
year  ago  butter  was  low,  cheese  ditto,  and 
no  sale  whatever  for  skims,  so  that  we 
barely  got  pay  for  the  grain  we  bought, 
let  alone  roughage  and  labor.  The  last 
cream  I  sold  in  the  Spring  of  1911  brought 
less  than  25  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat. 
Cheese  was  low  until  late  in  the  Fall.  The 
average  price  of  milk  at  our  cheese  factory 
last  season  (April  10-November  13)  was 
97  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  with  a  test 
averaging  right  around  3.8  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  The  year  before  It  was  $1.30. 
The  firm  operating  around  here  proposes 
to  build  a  central  plant  equipped  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  milk  in  whatever  way  shall  be 
most  profitable ;  cheese,  butter,  condensed 
milk,  cream,  or  whatever  is  highest  in  the 
market.  In  this  case  they  will  collect  the 
milk  from  the  farmers,  a  thing  they  have 
promised  to  do  next  Fall  when  the  small 
factories  close.  Milk  can  probably  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  minimum  expense  for  handling 
in  this  manner,  and  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  there  is  a  little  money  to  be  made, 
if  one  works  hard  and  manages  well. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  all  this  will 
help  you  much  in  your  problem.  High- 
priced  feed  seems  to  be  a  fixed  condition, 
so  the  only  other  relief  seems  to  be  to 
get  a  high  price  for  milk — and  there’s  the 
rub.  it  would  seem  that  you  ought  to  find 
an  outlet  in  Buffalo  for  cream  at  a  good 
price,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions 
and  prices  there.  c.  L.  m. 


AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Ski  ms  hot  or  cold 
milk;  junking  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotols  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
n  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleanod. 
Goars  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  fllicd  from 
Western  points.  Whother  your 
Idalry  Is  lnree  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  hundsome 
freo  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  w. 


BAIN  BRIDGE.  N.Y. 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hny  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
aro  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  TIIEY 
ENRICH  Til  1C  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  doliverod  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


buy 

SILO 


can  b 
an  INDIANA 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  evor  of- 
fered.*4~Write  ue  a  postal  for 

our  special  plan  and  our  froo 
book  entitled  "Hilo  Profit*. "The 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
•  Silo  and  our  plan  tolls  HOW 
you  can  get  one. 

IWDIAHA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  NUo*  In  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factor / : 
[Sib  Union  Bldg.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

“  Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
“  Bllo  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Practical  Paint  Book 

How  much  paint  will  you  need  for  your  house  ?  How 
many  coats  should  you  apply  ?  How  mix  the  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  ?  These  are  things  YOU  should  know  for 
yourself,  no  matter  if  you  always  have  a  painter  do  the 
work.  Our  “Handy  Book  on  Painting”  answers  these 
questions  and  many  others. 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil,  properly  mixed,  make  the  best  wearing 
paint  you  can  buy  for  any  price.  For  generations  such 
paint  has  been  standard.  Though  many  substitutes  have 
been  offered,  none  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like  white 
lead  paint. 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 
Ask  for  Far  in  Pointing  Helps  No.  4-7 5 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your 
neighbor’s  home,  aak  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy  /  wjwwiSrM 
Painter’s  Book  for  the  Children.  /  Ifc'  uX  I 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Bolton  Buffalo  Chicago  viAJ  w/ 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louli  San  Francitco  */ 

(Philadelphia.  John  T.  Lewi*  A  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh.  National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.) 


8x20..  $02.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x20. .  HO. 35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  tor  Catalog  No.14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUCH 

Air-tight  doors — highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder — best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive— last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Main* 


BILOB 

WEEDSPORT  PATENT  FRONT  AND 
WEEOSPORT  HANDY  SILOS 
TWO  STYLES 

Hemlock,  Spruce,  Nurway  Pine,  White 
Pine,  Cypress 

OiirlrnprovodSllo  with  rontlnnons  open 
line  door  front.  Hna  nlr  end  water-tight 
doors.  Easy  to  open  or  rlose.  Diagram 
with  each  silo  given  full  lnHtrnction» 
how  to  erect — most  practical  system  used. 

Prices  low  — quality  high — construc¬ 
tion  perfect.  liirciiHQd  under  Harder 
Patent  No.  627732. 

Write  for  Catalog — Box  83. 

The  Abram  Walrath  Co. 
Weediport,  N.  Y. 


T  N  seasons  of  drouth  silage  is  the  stock- 
*■  man’s  salvation.  It  is  palatable;  it  is 
nutritious;  it  cheapens  either  a  maintenance 
or  fattening  ration;  it  stimulates  milk  flow. 
To  make  the  best  silage  use 

D  A  Dirr1  PNEUMATIC 
I  AF  HtV^  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

It  “Throws  and  Blows. ••  In  competitive  tests  It  cut 
and  elevated  silage  better  and  in  less  time  with  less 
power  than  any  other  blower  machine.  It  throw*  en¬ 
silage  15  to  20  feet  without  air  blast.  With  air  blast  It 
throw*  over  50  feet  without  clogging.  Easily  set  up, 
easily  operated,  easily  fed,  easily  taken  down. 
Guaranteed. 

Book,  “How  to  Prepare  Ensilage/'  free. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Short.vilie,  N.Y. 

25  Distributing  Points  in  U.  S. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  Silos  on 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
otiier  firm  manufacturing  these 
goods,  has  enabled  us  to  produce 
tlie  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog  on  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  ami 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 

BOX  ||  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


I®  Jill 


nil: 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  16  Una- 
<111  las  for  state  Institutions.  Tho 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  Is  tho  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  lias  superior 
construction,  Is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  In  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  A gonts  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N. 


£HE 

SSSI 

L0 

Tho  valuo  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
roiult*  care  must  bo  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  Tho  HORS  8ILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  onsilago.  Why?  Bocause  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  foaturoi  that  aro  Important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  bnild  a 
BOSS  BIBO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co. (Eat  1850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Oraine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 
First  stave* ;  thou  a  layer  of  odorless.alr- 
ttglit  sheathing  ;  outside,  a  continuous 
Biilral  wooden  noop.  No  Iron  hoop*  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  The  weather  oan’tharin 
this  *ilo.  It’*  water-proof— air-proof— 
frost-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out. 
W rite  for  catalog  of  details  today. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
63  Main  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


aceys  Silo  Hoops 


Will  add  years  to  life  of  your  Silo.  Made  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  strand — sc  you  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iron 
with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  not. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.  I  also  make  finust  and  cheapest  Bilos. 

writu  tor  lew  prices.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Box20,  Union, N.Y. 


Avoid  continual  expense  for  silo  repairs  and  spoilt 
ensilage.  Have  a  silo  that’s  PROOF. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

(GUARANTEED) 

is  an  economic  necessity;  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  maintenance-proof, 
First  cost  is  last  cost.  Needs  no  hooping,  painting,  or  repair  attention. 
1  he  Imperishable  is  made  from  Patented  Vitrified  Hollow  Clay  Blocks.  Simple  to 
construct.  The  first  cost  is  the  last.  W ill  not  absorb  moisture  and  therefore  effects 
a  saving  of  silage.  Its  use  is  an  economy  allround.  Write  at  once  for  free  catalog. 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 

University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THR  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  20, 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Burglar  Alarm  on  Henhouse. 

IIow  can  I  arrange  a  burglar  alarm  on 
my  coop  so  that  when  anyone  touches  the 
<loor  or  windows  the  bell  will  ring,  which 
I  will  have  connected  from  the  coop  to  my 
bedroom?  j.  j.  k. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

A  simple  burglar  alarm,  which  need  not 
cost  over  two  dollars,  may  he  installed  by 
any  one  possessing  a  little  Ingenuity.  The 
materials  required  are  an  ordinary  electric 
door  hell,  a  simple  switch,  two  or  three  dry 
batteries,  and  sufficient  insulated  wire  to 
carry  a  double  line  from  the  bell  to  the 
henhouse.  The  bell,  switch  and  dry  bat¬ 
teries  should  be  connected  and  placed  in 
the  room  where  the  alarm  is  to  ring,  and 
a  double  wire  carried  from  them  to  the  in- 
tlde  of  the  henhouse,  where  it  is  made  to 
pass  along  the  casings,  over  such  doors 
and  windows  as  are  to  he  protected,  in 
two  parallel  lines  about  an  inch  apart. 
These  wires  should  he  drawn  tight  and 
stapled  to  the  casings  with  the  two  free 
ends  left  disconnected.  Over  each  door  and 
window  the  covering  should  he  scraped 
from  the  wires  for  an  Inch  or  two,  leaving 
them  bare  at  this  spot,  and  these  bare 
wires  should  be  raised  a  little  from  the 
wood  beneath  them.  This  completes  the 
wiring  which,  inside  the  henhouse,  at  least, 
should  he  done  with  rubber-covered  or  in¬ 
sulated  wire.  A  thin  strip  or  spring  brass 
or  any  other  metal,  about  one  inch  wide 
and  several  inches  long,  should  now  he 
fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  in  one  end 
vertically  across  the  hare  places  in  the  two 
wires,  resting  upon  them  and  extending  sev¬ 
eral  inches  below  for  connection  with  the 
door  or  window.  When  anyone  of  these 
spring  strips  is  permitted  to  press  against 
the  two  hare  wires  it  will  complete  the 
electric  circuit  and  cause  the  bell  in  the 
house  to  ring,  if  the  switch  there  is  turned 
on.  To  complete  the  arrangement,  attach 


TO  MEN  HOUSE 


BELL 


.  SPRING  OVER  WIRES  MO  HELD  OfT 
.*  IROM  THEM  WHEN  DOOR  15  CLOSED 
BY  KNOB  OH  DOOR 


WIRES  FROM  HOUSE 


INSIDE  VIEW  Of  DOOR, 

BURGLAR  ALARM  ON  HENHOUSE. 

a  wooden  knob  to  the  door  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  door  is  closed  the  knob  will 
press  against  the  free  end  of  the  spring 
strip  and  crowd  it  hack  off  the  two  wires, 
thus  breaking  the  circuit.  If  anyone  opens 
the  door  at  night  the  pressure  upon  the 
spring  will  he  released  and  It  will  close 
down  upon  the  two  bare  wires  beneath, 
completing  the  circuit,  and  causing  the 
bell  in  the  bouse  to  ring  until  the  door  is 
again  closed.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  in¬ 
genuity  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  similar 
connection  with  each  window,  and  your 
burglar  alarm  will  be  complete.  The 
switch  in  the  house  is  for  the  purpose  of 
disconnecting  the  alarm  through  the  day 
to  save  the  noise,  and  the  batteries,  if  a 
door  or  window  of  the  henhouse  should  be 
left  open.  M-  B-  v- 

Ancona  Fowls. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Ancona  fowls?  o.  r. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

The  Anconas  were  introduced  from  An¬ 
cona,  Italy,  about  1883,  hence  the  name. 
They  belong  to  the  Leghorn  type,  having 
yellow  beaks  and  legs,  and  plumage  that 
is  mottled  or  splashed  with  black  and 
white.  The  hackles  are  black  edged  with 
white.  Belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the 
Leghorns  they  are  said  to  be  their  equals 
in  every  way  save  that  possibly  they  do  not 
stand  confinement  quite  as  well.  They 
mature  early,  as  do  the  Leghorns,  and  are 
considered  good  Winter  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  M.  B.  D. 

Deformed  Chicks. 

So  many  of  our  chickens,  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  have  been  deformed  that  I 
venture  to  write  you  for  advice.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  notice  any  deform¬ 
ity  in  the  live  chickens,  while  some  have 
crooked  tails  or  feet  turned'  in  so  that  they 
Interfere.  These  arc  killed,  of  course,  but 
so  many  seemingly  perfect  chickens  appear 
to  be  hunch-backed  when  dressed  and  look 
very  undesirable.  We  raise  chicks  with 
hens,  do  not  crowd  chicks  in  large  colonies, 
provide  roosts  as  soon  as  hens  leave  chick¬ 
ens  and  have  replaced  ordinary  perches 
with  very  thin  ones.  We  had  expected  to 
use  those  eggs  for  hatching  this  year.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  this  trouble  is  in¬ 
herited,  or  is  there  something  wrong  in 
the  management?  e.  m. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

Having  eliminated  the  ordinary  causes  of 
deformity,  such  as  overcrowding  in  brood¬ 
ers,  failing  to  provide  proper  perches  soon 
enough,  etc.,  your  trouble  would  seem  to 
be  due  either  to  insufficient  bone-forming 
material  in  your  growing  chick  rations,  or 
to  impaired  vitality  in  your  breeding  stock. 
If  the  addition  of  such  bone-forming  food 
ns  granulated  or  green  cut  bone, .  wheat 
bran,  cut  clover,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  did  not 
correct  the  difficulty  1  should  advise  dis¬ 
carding  the  old  breeding  stock  and  making 
a  new  start  with  some  vigorous  fowls  of 
a  good  strain  of  the  breed  of  my  choice. 

M.  B.  D. 

Pip  or  Gapes. 

What  is  the  pip  in  poultry,  how  does  it 
come  and  bow  is  it  to  be  cured?  w.  m. 

Medford,  N.  Y. 

By  “pip”  the  inquirer  doubtless  refers 
to  the  disease  known  as  gapes ;  probably 
so  called  from  the  frequent  gasping  for  air 
by  chicks  affected  with  this  trouble.  Gapes 
is  caused  by  a  small  parasitic  worm,  of 
reddish  color,  and  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  membrane  lining  the  air  passages  of 


the  chicken,  from  which  it  sucks  blood, 
and  causes  irritation  and  inflammation. 
The  ground  upon  which  chickens  are  raised 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession  is  apt 
to  become  infected  with  this  gape  worm, 
and  while  in  the'  ground  the  common 

earthworm  is  thought  to  be  its  host. 

Chicks  have  been  experimentally  infected 
by  feeding  them  upon  earthworms.  Unless 
chicks  are  particularly  valuable  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  save  them 
after  they  become  infected,  but  if  it  Is 

desired  to  do  so  a  loop  of  horsehair 

or  a  feather  dipped  in  turpentine  may 
bo  passed  down  the  windpipe — not  the 
gullet — with  .a  twisting  motion  which  will 
loosen  the  parasites  and  allow  the  chick 
to  cough  them  up.  The  best  remedy  is 
prevention  by  keeping  chicks  off  infected 
ground  and  plowing  and  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vating  the  latter  before  returning  them  to 
it.  A  well-drained  sandy  soil  is  less  apt 
to  become  infected  with  gape  worms  than 
a  damp  one,  and  if  available  should  bo 
chosen  for  the  chick  runs.  m.  b.  d. 

Ailing  Hens. 

My  hens  are  ailing.  They  act  the  same 
as  a  lien  with  her  back  hurt;  part  of  the 
time  they  lie  and  pant,  and  they  lie  still 
witli  their  eyes  shut.  They  seem  to  be  un- 
aide  to  walk  much  ;  when  they  do  they  stag¬ 
ger  and  fall  forward,  their  tail  and  wings 
droop.  They  arc*  affected  with  this  one  or 
two  days  and  then  are  all  right  again. 
Some  have  had  one  attack,  others  two  and 
three.  The  hens  affected  are  laving  and  in 
good  condition.  I  killed  one  when  sick,  but 
all  organs  appeared  to  bn  perfect.  Their 
droppings  when  sick  are  brown  capped 
with  white,  and  they  eat  when  feed  is 
given  I  feed  oats,  wheat  and  barley  in 
litter  morning,  a  mash  of  meat,  meal  and 
shorts  at  noon.  The  meat  is  beef,  cooked, 
and  the  mash  is  wetted  with  the  broth  of 
the  meat  with  a  little  salt  and  occasion¬ 
ally  red  pepper,  and  corn  at  night.  Their 
green  food  is  potato  parings,  chopped  apple 
and  onion.  They  have  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  shell.  They  are  well  housed 
and  on  board  floor  with  six  inches  of  oat 
straw  for  litter.  c.  J  p 

Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

Your  hens  are  probably  egg  bound;  that 
is,  suffering  from  an  irritated  or  inflamed 
condition  of  the  egg-producing  organs.  You 
are  feeding  a  highly  stimulating  ration  and 
the  hens  probably  get  too  little  exercise. 
Gut  out  the  red  pepper  entirely  and  the 
wet  mash  of  cooked  beef  and  broth  at  least 
for  a  time.  Feed  the  mash  dry  and  their 
whole  grain  in  about  a  foot  of  litter  to 
make  them  work.  Give  hens  free  access  to 
their  outdoor  range  Summer  and  Winter. 
They  will  exercise  good  judgment  about  go¬ 
ing  out  if  allowed  that  liberty  all  the  time 
This  change  in  feeding  will  probably  cut 
down  your  egg  yield  for  a  time,  but  will 
improve  the  health  and  permanent  useful¬ 
ness  of  your  flock.  m.  b.  d. 

^ — —  iiia 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HEBE  is  Rower  for  yon  that  ean  always  ho 
rolled  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  Is  the  most  economical,  simpler!  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant  yet  invented.  its 
many  new  Improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine — adjusts  Itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  It. 

l/:t  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Conneet  it  to  your  water  system, 
light  ing  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  Ir 
It  doesn’t  prove  a  great,  money  and  labor  saver, 
let  urn  It  and  get  your  money  hack. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  sat  isfnetory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
he  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas- 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power 
gallon  for  gallon,  Ilian  gasoline,  Gasoline,  alcohol’ 
distllatc,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton — the  latest 
development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Oet  It  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construc¬ 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  Jess  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  lut¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Bend 
for  free  engine  hook 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

21)  I  Hrusii  St. 
Detroit.  -  Midi. 


15  Days’ 
FREE  Trial 


The  FARMER’S  SON’S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

Why  wait  for  the  old  farm  to  become  your  In¬ 
heritance!  Begin  now  to  prepare  for 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  great  opportunity 
uwults  you  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  or  Albortu,  where  you 
cun  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW’S  THE  TIME 

— not  a  year  from  no  w, when  land 
will  he  higher.  The  pro/lts  se¬ 
cured  from  the  n  I.  u  n  <J  a  n  t 
eropnof  Wheat, Outs  and  Mar 
loy.as  well  as  cattle  raising  are  causing  a 
steady  advance  In  price.  Government  re¬ 
turns  show  that  the  mini  her  ol  sel  t  lers 
in  Western  Canada  from  tlio  IJ.  s. 
during  t  lie  last  year  wuh  upwards  of 
J  25,000  and  I  migration  In  con¬ 
stantly  increasing. 

Many  fanners  have  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  procoednof  one  crop. 

JFree  lloiriesteadsof  I  tJOacresand 
pre-emption  of  1(10  acres  at  $0.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  good 
schools,  excellent  railway  lael  lit  Ich, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  und 
lumber  easily  obtained. 

For  pumplilot"lgi8tl{u8tWe8t,  ’’particulars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers’ rate  apply  Bupt. 
Iwinlg.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Agt. 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Two  %old  medals ,  at  two 
International  Expositions ,  in 
open  competition  with  the  leading 
manufacturers,  not  only  of  this 
country,  hut  of  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  THAT  is  real  proof 
that  the  Waterloo  Boy- 
Gasoline  Engine  is  the  best 
engine  built  today.  And  the  real 
importance  of  tiiis  great  double 
victory  is  the  fact  that  it  was  won,  not  by 
a  specially  designed  engine  prepared  and 
primed  particularly  for  the  contest,  but 
by  a  regular  Waterloo  Boy  TAKEN  FROM  STOCK. 

Thousands  of  these  engines  are  in  regular  daily  use  on  farms  all  over  the 
world ,  and  you  can  buy  an  exact  duplicate  of  this  medal  winner  for  your  own 
work.  This  supreme  make-good  quality  of  the 

WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

is  built  into  it — it  is  best  from  foundry  to  testing  room.  Best  and  simplest  in 

material.  In  workmanship  and  in  many  important  features  of  design 
which  are  found  on  no  other  engine  in  the  world. 

The  speed  lever  which  works  like  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive  and  regulates  the 
speed  while  the  engine  is  running,  is  an  exclusive  Waterloo  feature,  and  it  alone 
adds  $20.00  to  $50.00  to  the  value  of  your  engine.  Many  other  features  are  just  as 

important — our  patented  mixer  which  docs  away  with  the  expense  and  bother  of  a  pump;  new  type  igniter 
that  never  misses  a  spark;  automatic  fuel  regulation  making  it  the  cheapest  to  run ;  frost  proof  construction. 

Burns  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline*  starts  easy  in  the  coldest 

weather.  All  parts  are  interchangeable  and  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  run  it. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  no  experiment — it  is  the  oldest  successful  farm 

engine  on  the  market  and  has  made  good  for  nearly  100,000  farmers  for  over  19 
years — some  of  your  neighbors  among  (hem.  Built  in  one 
^YVVATR I>E of  Ihe  biK1:''st  cnK*ne  factories  in  the  world, 
with  a  capacity  of  130  complete  engines  per 
day,  nearly  40,000  per  year. 

Let  the  other  fellow  experiment — you 
use  his  experience  and  buy  a  Waterloo 
Boy  in  the  first  place.  Gel  the  certainty 
ol  absolute  satisfaction  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  reliable  engine. 

5-Year  Guarantee.  Catalog 
and  full  details  Free.  Write  today. 
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WATERLOO  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  CO., 

184  W.  3rd  Si.,  WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

INTERNATIONAL 

EXPOSITION, 

Turin,  Italy 
■September? 
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Must 

Suit 

You^ 


Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed — no  catches  nor  technicali- 
^  ties  in  our  guarantee.  Your  engine 
must  satisfy  you  or  you  don't  keep  it.  "Your 
good  will  means  our  success."  That’s  the  prin- 
^  Cipal  that  built  our  business. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 


I  to  100  H.  P. 
^All  Types 


r  Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.  Built  into  the  engine — won’t  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 
v  spark  that  never  weakens.  Siam  Easily.— 'The 
’Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn- 
'  ninp  over.  Requires  no  cranking.  Positively  - 
'frost  proof.  Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear-_ 

ing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and  “ 

I  breakage.  Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re- 
[quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

I  The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

*  218  N.  W.  Street, 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 

4  IK 


eighbors’  Fuel  Waste  Will  Do  Your  Work 


The  startling  amount  of  fuel  wasted  by  ordinary  engines  is  almost  past  belief.  This  invisible,  expensive  gas 
contains  enough  power  to  do  all  your  work.  A  way  has  been  found  to  atop  this  waste— tho  problem  ia  finally  solved! 

The  Perfect  Kerosene  Engine  at  Last —the  Long -Stroke  UTICA 

A  revelation  in  engine  building.  The  only  farm  engine  on  the  market  giving  equally  good  results  on  kerosene,  I 
gasoline,  alcohol  or  distillate.  Positively  nothing  like  it  in  existence. 


SAVES  ITS  WHOLE  COST  IN  TWELVE  MONTHS *  USE 

Think  of  it!  Can  you  afford  to  buy  an  inferior  engine  at  any  price  when  this 
superb  engine  is  GUARANTEED  TO  SVVE  YOU  ITS  WHOLE  COST  TIIE 
FIRST  YEAR  YOU  USE  IT  by  the  SAVING  IN  FUEL  nione? 

’ll)  n/1  W  EKI A I  Use  It  every  day  for  a  whole  month,  then  retort)  ft 
-  at  our  expense  if  not  morn  than  isuLm  factory  In  every 

way.  Your  money  promptly  and  cheerfully  refunded,  without  question. 

10-Year  Guarantee — Absolute  protection  and  freedom  from  repair  bills.  vE 


Cycle  end 
4  Cycle 


GET  OUR  FREE  ENGINE 

Our  magnifiennt  book.  “How  to  Huy 

complete  and  mont  valuable  engine  Book^vor  published.  (Jot  our  Spcciul  Tun- 


BOOK  AND  SPECIAL  OFFER 

nn  Engine”.  n#-nt  fr«*o.  The  finont.  moat 
r  Lublitdu’d.  (Jot  our  Special 
CA  at  Icl'b  than  you  would 


itfld  Offer:  learn  bow  you  may  eocuro  a  Ul'IC. 
have  to  puy  for  tin  ordinary  engine. 

71  Lafayette  St,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


XARGiL  MFG.  CO., 


,,,r  JtOBKRTKON’K  O  II  A  I  N 
'I  1  HANGING  stanchions 

“j  bo u  “'i  them  for  room 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  bout  of  HatiH- 
fuction  in  every  way,”  writes 
JustUH  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
ij  Han  Murium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

.  Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  KOBEKT80X 
m  Wash.  8t.,  F orestvillc.  Conn. 
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eats.  2  Books — “What  &  HOW 

_ _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Pali  i  its"  iV.  II;;  1 1.  Guido  Free!  Free  report  as  to  pat¬ 
entability.  E.  E.  Vkooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838 F St.  Wash,  D.  0. 


Choice  Virginia  Farms 

"  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY. " 

$15.00  AN  ACRE  AND  UP.  Abundant  rainfall  14  in. 
per  month)  rich  soil,  mild  winters,  close  iiastern  markets. 
lO  acre  farms  $275.  Write  today  for  l>ooklet. 

“Country  in  Virginia*’  (134  pages)  and  low  ex¬ 
cursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial 
Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry.t  Room  s.  Richmond,  Virginia 
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For  Orchard  and  Farma 

All  genuine  “Cutaways”  are  intense  cultivators  and 
will  Increase  your  crops  26  to  60  percent.  Our  Double 
Action  “Cutaway”  Harrow  Is  a  wonderful  Invention 
—can  bo  used  In  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.  3Ve  can  prove  it. 

“Intensive  Cultivation,”  our  new  catalogue  is  Free. 
8eud  for  it  today. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  839  Main  St.,  Higgannm,  Conn. 


HIS 

DOUBLE  ACTION 
CUTAWAY^  HARROW 


ma. 
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The  Story  of  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
Farmers  get  moro  eggs — 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  moro  money ;  tells  things 
few  folks  know  on  making 
money  with  hens.  Find  out 
about  America’s  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  h.v  Robert  Essex  him¬ 
self— It’s  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  107  Henry  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IVlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Huy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
bharcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Eat.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Pock.sk ill,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Thoroughbred  poultry— Rost  20  varieties,  eggs 

from  vigorous,  heal  thy  stock ;  Hi — $1.00,  10— $2.00. 
Catalogue.  H.  K.  MOHR,  R.  No.  3,  Ouakcrtown,  Pa. 


a  a  K(J(JS  $1.00— Lonflhisf  varieties,  r>2  broods.  Prize  Potil- 
/U  try,  Piffeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  Tree.  I Aipfe  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  K  U.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 

DHIII  TP YM F M— -.Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
r  UUt  I  n  I  mK.ii  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Cartridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breed int)  Yards 

rape  fl.JO,  *2.00  .ad $8.00  per  ».ttln«r. 
LUUu  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BHOS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Diir  Darrori  RnrlfO  l5®81'  market  poultry.  S.  C. 
DI5  Dal  I  C U  nUlino  R.  j.  Reds,  great  layers:  eggs 
that  will  hatch — $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Rock  Cockerels 
and  I’ullots  for  sale.  A  Sensible  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping,  freo.  Lambert's  Poultry  Farm,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  Parks  Strain,  Si . 00  hundred. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Youngs  strain,  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred;  90  per  cent  fertility  on  both  breeds,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Leghorn  Chinks  in  .May,  $9.00 
hundred.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  GlLBOA,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  listen  requost. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX  C'hix  Hint  live  and  grow  hatched 
In  Mammoth  Incubators. 

EGOS  FOIt  HATCHING — Eggs  from  vigorous, 
frosh-air  housed  stock. 

Place  your  orders  for  Chi*  now  and  get  positive 
date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Circular  Frick.? 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM  .  .  .  BERLIN,  Max*. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.0(1  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  T1IOS.  WILDER.  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 


SC.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Bulf  Cochin  Bantams— Eggs,  $2 
i  per  15.  Also  fancy  Pheasants.  Stock  of  the 
highest  quality.  H.  K.  FI10R,  West  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Buff  orpington  eggs  for  hatching. 

$1.50  for  15.  D.  H,  PERRY _ Clyde,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  wnTneri^Jivo®^1 

Mating  list  frue.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 


SC.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00 
■  per  fifteen.  M.  G.  TERRY,  Assonet,  Mass. 


GENUINE  KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN 

Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs— $3.00  per  fifteen. 
From  one  of  Kellerstrass'  best  pens.  W.  A.  Kaiskk, 
2703  Jamaica  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 


OWNS’  CELEBRATED  STRAIN  OF  BUFF 

ORPINGTONS—  EGGS,  $3.(XJ  A  SETTING, 
j.  A.  DICK . Htuyvknant  Falls,  N.Y, 


Crtorial  Q»lo— Pen  of  Crystal  White  Orplng- 
0|JCLIC1I  tons,  Kellerstrass  stock,  laying 

machines  that  cost  large  sum;  10  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erel,  not  related,  $10;  pen  Barred  P.  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn  Cockerel,  won  1st  at  Catsklll  Show,  $5.00; 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Tom,  young. weighs  about 
25  lbs..  $8.00.  L  M.  1 1  ALLEN  BECK,  Legalized 
Expert  Judge,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Runner  DUCKS’  EGGS 

Eleven  for  $1;  Fifty  for  1*5;  Farm  Itange 

R.  W.  SHIPMAN,  Hollidayhburo,  Pa.,  R.F.D.3. 


INDIAN  RUNNERS  Breeding' Pen  812,  English 

*  Walton  strain  Eggs  Ducklings, 20c.  til-outlay- 
ers.  ROSE  E.  IRISH,  R.F.D.  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY  SrEt’S 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  OF  QUALITY. 
1  Faun  and  white.  Eggs:  $1.00—13;  $7.00—100. 
W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio, 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  from  prize  stock,  $12.00  per 

I  12.  No  (lucks  lay  like  th<*ne.  No  Block  can  muko  you  the 
money  that  thewo  can.  T.  H.  MKTTLKtt,  K*st  MHUtono,  N.  J. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Kggs  ami  DuckllngM.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  have  freo  range  on  Halt  water.  Eggs  10  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

EGGS  and  DUX.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX. 
Price'-  reasonable.  Inquiries  answered  promptly. 
CLIFFORD  SCHRVVER . OMAR,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  ogg  order. 
Write  lor  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM. . . . IMttsto  wn,  N.  J. 

TURKEY  EGGS,  all  breeds,  $3.25  for  12.  Rocks,  R.  I. 

I  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  all  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
Leghorns-  Eggs,  $1  for  17.  Pekin  &  I .  It.  Duck  Eggs, 

II  for  11.  W.  It.  CARLE,  R.  1,  Jacobshurg,  Ohio. 


fiinnf  Rrnn7P  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  io. 

uiam  UIU1I4G  R  (-  It  r_  Red,  $1.00  por  15. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  por  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . G ktt  Y$B  UltG,  Pa. 


Wild  &  BronzeTurkeyEggs  IL%cScmIecatGa,log 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG  LAYING  CONTEST. 

Tlic  twenty-second  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  shows  a  larger  number  of  eggs  laid 
than  in  any  previous  week,  2,361,  being 
51  eggs  more  than  the  next  highest 
week.  This  for  the  whole  flock  of 
nearly  500  birds  is  68.8%  of  the  possible 
total  if  every  bird  laid  every  day.  There 
are  not  many  Hocks  of  500  that  arc 
equaling  this  anywhere  in  the  land. 
This  week  the  White  Orpingtons  lead 
with  the  highest  score  for  the  week, 
the  pen  owned  by  Gilbert  &  Moore  lay¬ 
ing  31  eggs;  two  of  the  pullets  laid 
seven  eggs  each,  two  six  each  and  one 
five.  Three  pens  tied  for  second  place, 
the  Barred  Rocks  of  Reed  &  Lloyd,  r  c 
White  Rocks  of  W.  J.  Tilley,  and  the 
R.  I.  Reds  of  Mrs.  Harris  Lehman  laid 
30  eggs.  Five  pens  tied  for  third  place 
with  29  eggs  to  their  credit.  They  are 
the  Barred  Rocks  of  Henry  D.  Riley 
and  A.  B.  Wilson,  the  White  Leghorns 
of  F.  G.  Yost  and  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm  and  the  White  Orpingtons  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Dietrich.  This  brings  the  Leg¬ 
horns  up  into  the  high  scoring  class ; 
previously  their  highest  record  was  28 
eggs.  The  English  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  still  in  the  lead  with  a  total 
of  439,  but  unfortunately  one  of  them 
died  this  week  and  was  replaced  by  the 
reserve  bird;  22  of  the  pullets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  laid  every  day  in  the  week, 
but  none  of  them  were  Leghorns.  Six 
White  Orpingtons  and  three  Bufii 
Orpingtons,  six  Barred  Rocks,  two 
White  Rocks,  four  R.  I.  Reds,  are 
among  those  that  laid  every  day.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  no  Leghorn  pul¬ 
let  should  have  laid  seven  eggs  in  a 
week.  There  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  pens  of  Leghorns  as  there  are  of 
any  other  breed,  so  they  stand  the  best 
chance,  but  the  most  persistent  layers 
are  found  in  the  other  breeds.  Pullet 
No.  1  of  O.  W.  Wilson's  BufT  Orping¬ 
tons  has  laid  53  eggs  in  56  days,  and 
L.  O.  Keeton’s  White  Orpington  pullet 
No.  3  has  laid  46  eggs  in  49  days.  The 
Orpingtons  have  made  a  very  good 
record  indeed;  out  of  four  pens  of 
Buff  Orpingtons  three  have  laid  over 
300  eggs  and  the  fourth  pen  299,  and, 
three  of  the  five  pens  of  White  Orping¬ 
tons  have  laid  over  300.  Out  of  30 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  only  eight  pens 
have  laid  300  or  over.  Of  the  12  pens 
of  R.  I.  Reds  seven  pens  have  a  record 
of  over  300,  and  three  out  of  the  eight 
pens  of  WJiitc  Wyandottes  have  laid 
over  300;  of  the  Barred  Rocks  only, 
two  pens  out  of  12  have  reached  the 
300  mark,  and  none  of  the  White  Rocks 
have  reached  it.  For  persistent  laying 
the  Orpingtons  take  the  cake.  W.  J. 
Tilley’s  White  Rocks  take  the  silver 
medal  for  the  most  eggs  laid  in  March, 
130;  the  second  or  bronze  medal  goes 
to  Reed  &  Lloyd’s  Barred  Rocks,  124 
eggs;  and  third  place  bronze  medal  goes 
to  H.  P.  Deming’s  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
As  the  possible  yield  for  the  month  was 
155,  the  130  eggs  of  Tilley’s  White 
Rocks  is  almost  84%,  the  126  of  the 
Barred  Rocks  is  81%,  and  the  124  of 
Deming’s  R.  I.  Reds  is  just  80%.  This 
is  “going  some”  for  a  monthly  average. 
The  grand  total  up  to  April  2  is  24,752, 

CEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Indigestion  in  Hens. 

I  wtsti  to  disagree  with  the  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  II.  L.  A.,  of  Rush- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  lias  had  with  Ills  liens.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  statement  on  page  448  he 
has  been  feeding  a  Winter  ration  upon 
which  Ills  liens  have  done  well.  This  ration 
was  probably  too  heavy  for  the  birds  as 
Spring  approached,  and.  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  l  should  say  his  hens  were 
affected  with  acute  Indigestion.  I  have  had 
several  hens  in  the  condition  which  lie  de¬ 
scribes,  and  have  saved  them  all  by  giving 
olive  oil  and  massaging  the  crop,  then 
when  they  were  entirely  cleared  out  I  have  i 
fed  them  very  lightly  for  a  few  days.  In 
one  case  the  hen’s  legs  were  perfectly  still, 
as  If  from  cramp,  hut  they  responded 
quickly  to  rubbing.  In  other  cases  the 
hens  have  simply  lost  control  of  their  legs. 
Some  of  these  hens  have  laid  an  egg 
shortly  after  the  oil  had  been  given  to 
them,  but  the  eggs  were  “paper  shells” 
which  the  oil  evidently  brought  out  before 
they  had  received  a  sufficient  coating  of 
the  shell.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  dis¬ 
prove  tin*  egg-bound  theory.  H.  b. 

llemstead,  N.  Y. 


Ego-Eating  Dog. — Let  R.  S.  B.,  page 
4 1  •r>,  get  live  cents  worth  of  tarter  emetic 
and  place  a  little  in  an  egg  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  If  his  dog  Is  not  made  very  sick, 
try  him  with  a  second  dose,  a  little  larger. 
He  will  hardly  look  at  another.  It  Is 
poison,  hut  will  not  kill,  and  I  know  It  Is 
a  sure  remedy.  o.  o.  b. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildingsthat  Is  rain-preof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-0ID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  “RU"  and  always  tpelled  with  one  “B”) 

Is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-OID  Gum. 

When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-0ID  and  remember,  unless 
the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  Is  not 
the  genuine  Ru-BER-010-  The  RU-BER-DIO  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

>n  KA-lor-oiD  **  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 

|  (Colored  Rubaroid)  THREE  COLORS:  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN. 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  “Around  tho 
*”  "  ’  ”  containing  Illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  glebe,  and  FREE  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORr: 

Branches  :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver 


Jr  ad  a  Mari  Rtz. 


OH  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Hons,  $30.  Young’s 
vHI  famous  strain  laying  now.  A  rare  chance  for 
good  stock.  T.  II.  M KTTLElt,  Hast  Millstone,  N.  J. 

CUSTOM  HATCHING— $3.00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  lor  sale  SI. 50  per 
setting;  SB. 00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  leghorn  0AY-01D 
CHICKS  S15.00  per  hundred;  SI30  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks, 
10c ;  S.  O'.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  16c- 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100 
on  reaching  your  station,  1  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  freo. 

C.  M.  LAUVER. 

It.  73. 

litchfield.  Pa. 


Q  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  tho  largo  white  kind,  bred 
Or  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  littlo  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Kstab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Ahovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ™r„('.ApR?r; 

lifle  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— $6.00 
per  1 00.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  I’.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons— $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
ami  safe  delivery  of  nil  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Obappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  brooders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  H.C.  White  Leghorns.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  A  Em  tlen  Goose;  R.l  Reds.  P.  Cochins, 
11.  Books  and  15.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  ail  times. 

BABY  CHICKS— From  large,  mature  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  on  free  range;  Young's  strain; 
hatches  average  65 f, ;  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  ARTHUR 
H.  Pknny,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead.N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Higgs,  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
W  Id  to  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ton  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff  Strain.  Uneqtialed  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Eggs  $1.25  per  15,  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Ai.OKN  Nopink,  Elm  Lawn  Farm,  Ravona,  N.  V. 


BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 8.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  1U0.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quukerlown,  I’a. 

Rp»hv  Uhirlcc  S-  <:-  W-  Foghorns,  Barred 
V^UIUKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
freo.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sonus,  N.  Y. 

^PFPIAI  PRIfFS  ICggs  for  hatching  from 
OA  LiVa-HL.  I  IX.IV.L.O  (JO,,  rllllt:e,  finely 

bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  largo 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

iT*  HI  Hatching  Eggs,  Wyckoff 

wll  I  wIVO  White  Leghorn  Ringlet 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  five  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  freo  range  stock;  capacity 
100,000;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY¬ 
LORS  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 
If  yon  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Bahy  Chicks,  lOc.oaeh.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Kirknp  Bros., Props.  Mattituck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs — 20  for$l, 


right. 


or  $3.50  per  100,  Pure  bred  stock;  all 
il.  A.  THATCHER . Pkbulack,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  largo  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Fund.  Outcliess  Co..  N.  Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm 


NEW  ROCHELLE. 
New  York 

Bahy  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Hatching  Eggs  now 
ready  from  selected  breeders.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  P.  Rocks,  Single  and  Rose  C. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  Some  choice 
Barred  Rock  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  left 
at  right  prices.  Correspondence  invited. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING1'  'eCGS 

Orders  hooked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Fi.kminGTON,  N.J 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Lejfhorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogno. 

RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MI). 


LAYERS  AND  PAYERS 

Arc  the  SPRING  WATER  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Book  your 
order  NOW  for  a  positive  shipping  (late.  We  guar¬ 
antee  sale  dolivcry  of  Chicks  and  fertility  of  Eggs. 
Mammoth  1  ncuhators— capacity  20,000  oggs  at  one 
sotting.  Send  for  now  Illustrated  Booklet.  It  is  free. 
SPRING  WATER  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON.  New  Jersey 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
it  ARM.  Box  Y,  IIavrk  dk  Graok,  Mi>. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  from  selected  brooders—  free  range— $4  poi  100 
LIN  DQU1  ST  POULTRY  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.J. 


Baby  Chicks 


Fiom  free  range,  selected  S  U 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE.  Bahy  Chicken 
it  arm,  Staatshui  g-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hardy,  hcovy- 

laying  strain.  1 1  niching  eggs  at  farmers’  prices 
Write  today.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Smithvillo,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  »  - 

Free  range.  Send  for  19)2  Mating  List.  Eggs,$I  50 
per  15;  $0.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG 
Bripokton.  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  CUlx  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  (Irund  VJmr  Farm,  Stanford  rllle, N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS 

Great  Winter  Layers— hrod  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B 
EISENHART,  iiox  29.  Richland  Center.  Pa 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fifty- 
two, $3.50;  one  hundred, $6.00.  Choice  COOK  KKKI  H 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each 
K.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.Y. 

White  Wvandottes  ^a^HFactIon  strain, 

TV  line  ydliuuilli  bred  by  me  for  13  years. 
Large,  line  birds,  splendid  winter  layers.  Freo 
range.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs— 100  $5  00- 
sotting,  $1.00.  W I  ELI  AM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

White,  buff,  silver  &  partridge 

WYANDOTTES.  Good  laying  strains. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs.  $1 .50  to  $3.00.  Write  me  your 
wants.  J.  H.  ZIMMER,  Bradford,  Oido. 

ARRED  ROCKS,  Runner  I  Hicks,  .Layers  APrlzo  Win¬ 
ners.  Eggs,  $2  a  sotting.  Nelson's.  Grove  City,  Pc. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Howl  lor  freo  book.  Dcscribon  curly 
maturing,  heavy  winter  lay  hue, 

IMUmMpIU  Barred  ItockM,  now  united 
with  the  (Sowrll  trap  dun  ted  strain. 

VYk  Won  A  (ruin  at  HomIoii.  Grand 
I'rize  and  Sliver  Cup  for  best  dis¬ 
play — 12  Itogulur,  IHM[>erlnl  Prizes. 

Chicks ,  Kkkh,  Breeding  Birds. 

Oilmen  Now. 

Pittsfield  Poultry  Parm  Co. 

416  Main  Street,  Pittsfield,  Me. 


B 


Barred  Rocks 


Fine,  largo 
birds  bred 
for  utility 

and  beauty.  I'.'ggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15, 
$4.5U  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Chas.  T.  Downing 

Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Buff  rock  s 

purebred, 

guaranteed. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  lor  HATCHING; 

$1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 

HOWARD  SUTTON.  Fail-mount,  N  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6. DO  per  1 00.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  H.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 

WHITF  ROPKS  c-  White  Leghorns  and  O. 
Y7HIIL  IXULIYO  I.  y.  Swine.  Write  me  your 

wants.  Leodsvlllo  Poultry  Yards,  Aracnla,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  BABY  CHICKS  of  QUALITY 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


Over  twonty  years'  experience  in  breeding  ami  incubation.  I  can  please  you  if  you  want  Chicks 
or  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write  me  for  catalog  and  prices. 

TD.  O.  XT.  Hoff,  I3oi  113,  K-  ositanio  Station,  INT.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

To  subscribers  who  have  sent  us  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  of  the  Currier  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  stock,  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  be 
redeemed  we  can  only  say  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  taken  over  by  a  large 
creditor  and  Mr.  Currier  has  been  elim¬ 
inated.  In  such  a  situation  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
the  stock.  The  stock  was  guaranteed 
to  pay  seven  per  cent  dividend,  but  what 
good  is  the  guarantee  of  a  publication 
that  cannot  pay  its  paper  bills?  It  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  unfortunate  specula¬ 
tion  in  publishing  company  stock. 

Those  who  have  read  “Hind-Sights” 
are  familiar  with  the  Spanish  fake.  Re¬ 
cently  a  man  came  on  from  the  West  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  Europe  to  relieve  the 
prisoner  from  his  dungeon  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  maiden  from  her  Madrid  convent. 
Incidentally  he  was  to  put  up  cash 
enough  to  release  the  securities  repre¬ 
senting  the  young  woman’s  great  for¬ 
tune.  After  spending  some  time  at  police 
headquarters  his  son  was  telegraphed 
for,  and  the  wealthy  old  sympathetic 
gentleman  returned  to  his  home,  prob¬ 
ably  half  convinced  that  the  $15,000  he 
was  to  pay  for  the  release  of  the  Spanish 
prisoner  was  the  Spaniard’s  estimate  of 
the  limit  of  his  gullibility. 

One  of  our  neighbors  came  in  one  day 
and  asked  me  to  go  in  the  Globe  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  and  I  said,  “I  beg  of  you 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that.”  and 
got  some  back  numbers  and  read  about  it 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  glad  he  came  here 
first,  as  of  course  he  did  not  want  to  beat 
his  neighbors.  I  could  give  you  lots  of  in¬ 
stances  of  the  same  character.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

We  print  the  above  just  to  show  the 
way  the  R.  N.-Y.  people  are  helping 
weed  out  the  fakers.  Do  you  wonder 
why  rogues  hate  and  fear  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ?  It  is  not  so  much  what  the 
paper  says,  but  what  the  readers  do. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  fight 
fraud,  if  you  give  them  the  weapons 
with  which  to  fight,  and  no  other  class 
of  people  so  fully  recognize  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  men  and  women  on 
the  farms.  From  the  nature  of  their 
lives  they  rebel  against  fraud. 

Although  engaged  at  present  as  principal 
of  a  grammar  school,  I  read  The  II.  N.-Y. 
with  increasing  interest.  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  your  compaign  against 
“crooks”  and  can  only  say  in  the  words  of 
General  Grant — Go  in  !  I.  M.  k. 

New  York. 

We  are  willing  to  do  what  we  can, 
but  we  do  not  like  the  monopoly  we 
seem  to  have  of  this  job  of  fighting 
crooks.  We  would  like  some  help.  The 
Federal  Government  reports  that  pro¬ 
moters  of  fraudulent  schemes  to  the 
amount  of  $77,000,000  were  put  out  of 
business  last  year,  but  the  Government 
could  not  get  them  until  they  had  taken 
the  money  from  the  people  and  spent 
it,  and  then  at  great  expense.  The 
papers  of  this  country  could  stop  the  at¬ 
tempted  robbery  before  the  schemers  got 
the  money.  Ask  the  papers  that  you 
read  to  help. 

I  would  be  much  pleased  if  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  would  tell  what  it  knows  about  the 
“Florida  Land  Co.  Arcadia  Groves”  with 
offices  in  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  the 
Chicago  address.  H.  J.  H. 

Vermont. 

Don't  take  any  pains  to  find  the  num¬ 
ber.  We  cannot  tell  you  all  we  know 
about  Florida  land  schemes.  It  would 
take  too  long.  All  you  need  to  know 
is  enough  to  leave  them  alone.  If  you 
think  you  must  -have  a  Florida  farm,  go 
there  and  buy  one,  but  don’t  buy  it 
from  the  promoters,  and  don’t  buy 
from  anyone  until  you  see  it.  If  you 
can’t  afford  the  trip,  wait  until  you  can. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  through  you  of 
shutting  off  the  Cable  Express  Co.  adver¬ 
tisement  in  our  local  paper  the  week  before 
last.  I  happened  to  notice  the  advertise¬ 
ment  the  first  time  it  appeared,  and  took 
a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  exposing  it  to  the 
local  publisher.  He  cut  it  out  at  once. 

Maine.  J.  L.  D. 

The  above  came  as  a  postscript  to  a 
letter  telling  of  a  protest  made  by  the 
writer  against  a  full  page  advertisement 
of  a  swindle  which  had  just  appeared 
in  a  national  literary  paper  of  high 
standing.  The  publisher  had  accepted 
it  without  knowing  of  the  deception  of 
it,  and  it  will  not  be  repeated.  This  is 
two  schemes  that  this  subscriber  blocked 
in  one  week.  We  call  that  good  work. 
Many  of  our  friends  are  watching  these 
things  and  promise  to.  bring  publishers 
to  a  realization  of  their  responsibilities. 
Advertising  men’s  clubs  in  all  parts,  of 
the  country  are  now  appointing  vigi¬ 
lance  committees  to  watch  papers  and 
fight  dishonest  schemers.  Five  years 
ago  such  a  work  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  doing  it 


alone.  In  five  years  more  we  will  have 
laws  to  send  men  to  prison  for  cheating 
through  advertisements  just  as  we  have 
now  for  stealing  from  our  pockets  and 
our  homes.  And  it  is  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  furnished  the 
leaven  to  lighten  up  this  whole  soggy 
mess  of  deception  and  trickery  .and 
fraud. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  taking  the 
“Progress  Magazine,”  Chicago,  and  they 
were  presenting  a  most  glowing  prospectus, 
8%  at  the  start  and  a  moral  certainty  of 
30  to  40%  in  time.  Remembering  your 
frequent  warnings  against  investing  in  pub¬ 
lishing  house  stock,  I  kept  my  good  money. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  notice  of  their  fail¬ 
ure.  It's  not  my  funeral ;  I’m  not  flattened 
out  under  the  ruins.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  the  kind  of  work  that  you  are 
doing,  and  if  other  papers  can’t  take  it  up, 
at  least  they  might  clean  up  their  own 
backyards  in  the  matter  of  advertisements. 

Massachusetts.  •  c.  a.  b. 

It  seems  as  if  we  had  about  exhausted 
the  subjects  of  publishing  investments. 
The  experience  of  one  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all.  None  of  these  publishers 
could  sell  their  stocks  if  they  would  tell 
all  the  truth  about  them. 

A  Michigan  friend  sends  us  literature 
from  Benjamin  F.  Moffatt,  318  McCor¬ 
mick  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  urging  the 
purchase  of  Buick  oil  stock  at  $1  a  share 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  advanced 
in  price  on  February  10.  Our  friend 
marvels  at  the  philanthropy  of  a  con¬ 
cern  that  would  part  with  stock  at  $1  a 
share,  which  they  represent  worth  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  per  share.  But  if  you  read 
the  literature  carefully  you  will  not  find 
any  direct  statement  that  the  stock  is 
worth  several  dollars  per  share.  All  the 
art  of  the  English  language  is  used  to 
give  that  impression  without  saying  so. 
The  price  will  be  raised,  the  stock  should 
be  worth  so  and  so;  pictures  show  how 
many  wells  may  be  dug  and  derricks 
erected ;  but  care  is  taken  to  say  nothing 
that  a  Federal  grand  jury  could  construe 
into  a  definite  statement  of  worth.  The 
record  of  the  Buick  Oil  Co.  is  well 
known  in  informed  circles,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  experienced  investors  will  not 
tumble  over  one  another  to  buy. 

I  must  be  on  the  sucker  list,  as  I  am 
continuously  receiving  letters  like  the  en¬ 
closed.  Y'ou  might  help  some  one  in  this 
section  by  looking  the  concern  up  and  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  small  item  on  them.  b.  s.  b. 

New  York. 

The  letter  enclosed  with  the  above 
contains  the  following  paragraph: 

If  I  will  secure  you  a  plot  of  ground  free 
from  encumbrance  in  a  property  situated  on 
the  South  Shore  division  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  on  Long  Island,  would  you 
after  inspection  allow  me  to  confidentially 
refer  to  you  as  being  an  owner  in  this 
property,  I  agreeing  not  to  use  your  name 
in  any  way  until  you  have  inspected  it? 

E.  J.  Harris,  President, 

Pennsvl vania  Improvement  Co., 

47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  scheme 
Mr.  Harris  has  in  this  proposition.  He 
says  in  the  letter  that  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed  will  not  be  required  to  build  or 
purchase  adjoining  lots.  The  buying  of 
the  second  lot  at  the  price  of  two  is  the 
usual  condition  of  this  free  gift  in  such 
schemes^  but  there  are  other  ways  to 
accomplish  the  same  result.  We  suspect 
in  this  case  you  would  be  obliged  to  put 
up  a  sum  for  filing  deed,  securing  title 
and  probably  a  lump  sum  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  use  in  general  improvements. 
This,  however,  is  guesswork.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  requirements  would 
be,  but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Harris  is 
not  going  out  into  the  country  to  look 
up  strangers  to  make  them  presents  of 
lots  or  anything  else  of  value. 

I  find  The  R.  N.-1t.  more  interesting,  safe 
and  reliable  each  year.  Your  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  saved  me  at  least  10  times  its  sub¬ 
scription  price  each  year.  I  had  stock 
in  the  Circle  Publishing  Co.,  have  taken 
your  advice  by  not  taking  stock  in  the 
new  venture,  and  also  in  other  stocks  you 
exposed.  Wishing  you  many  more  new 
subscribers  this  coming  year.  h.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  our  people  get  caught  in  the  fakes, 
including  the  fake  publishing  stocks,  we 
would  certainly  be  disappointed.  If  we 
were  not  “safe”  and  “reliable”  on  these 
subjects  the  fakers  and  swindlers  would 
jump  at  a  chance  to  show  where  our 
statements  were  not  correct.  They  do 
not  even  attempt  any  such  defence.  We 
can  be  “safe”  only  by  being  conserva¬ 
tive  and  by  getting  the  facts. 

Each  issue  of  the  paper  is  worth  the 
dollar;  the  best  paper  1  have  ever  taken, 
and  it  is  sure  death  to  fakes.  'I  think  if 
any  who  are  bitten  by  the  speculative  bug 
will  rub  any  old  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  the  bite,  they  will  find  relief.  Yours 
for  parcels  post.  g.  s.  g. 

Washington. 

Our  people  have  a  terse  and  strong 
way  of  putting  things.  Our  friend  from 
the  great  and  distant  Northwest  clothes 
his  thought  with  very  effective  lan¬ 
guage.  J.  J.  d. 


YOU  will  need  no  rcof  paint 
if  you  cover  your  building's 
with  Amatite. 

In  fact,  you  can’t  use  paint  on 
Amatite  Roofing  if  you  want  to— 
the  mineral  surface  is  too  rough. 
And  you  won’t  want  to,  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  Amatite  surface  is  as  sup¬ 
erfluous  as  painting  a  stone  wrall. 

The  Amatite  mineral  surface 
will  hold  its  own  against  the 
weather  for  a  long  time.  You 
don’t  have  to  look  over  your 
A matite  Roofs  to  see  wh ether  they 
need  painting  every  year  or  two. 

The  cost  of  paint,  therefore,  is 
done  away  with — all  that  trouble 
and  nuisance  and  bother  is  gone. 


Simply  lay  your  Amatite,  nail  it 
down,  take  away  your  ladder  and 
forget  that  you  have  a  roof. 

A  sample  of  Amatite  will  he  sent 
free  on  request,  together  with  a 
handsome  little  booklet,  giving 
det  ails.  A  ddress  our  nearest  office. 

rrpnnnifj  Lice  Destroyer 

yreonoia  and  Cow  sPray 

Creonoid  in  cow  barn  or  hen  house  keeps 
away  flies  and  lice  from  the  stock  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  irritation  and  restlessness  which 
would  otherwise  diminish  the  yield.  Ap¬ 
plied  with  a  spray-pump.  Powerful  and 
harmless. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  low-priced  black  paint— tough  and  dur¬ 
able.  Stands  heat  so  well  that  it  can  be  used 
on  boilers.  For  wood  or  metal,  “rubber” 
roofings,  fences.  Iron  work,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  tanks,  etc. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  NewOrleans 
Seattle  London,  England 


-Blatchford’s  Sugar  and  Flaxseed 

Rich  in  the  three  elements  essential  to  profitable  feeding,  viz:  Oil,  Sugar  and 
Albumenous  Compounds. 

The  best  food  in  the  world  to  use  after  your  calves  are  old  enough  not  to  need 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL. 

The  sugar  is  not  obtained  from  molasses  but  from  the  choicest  of  selected 
Locust  Beans.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  molasses  in  Blatchford’s  Sugar  and  Flaxseed. 

Many  times  richer  than  Oiimcal.  Gives  the  animals  the  advantage  of  a  mixed  supplemental  food. 

Endorsed  by  some  of  the  largest  exhibitors  of  stock  at  fairs  and  fat  stock  shows  as  unequaled  for  "topping 
off”  stock.  You  should  investigate.  Get  full  particulars  from  your  dealer  or  address 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  (Established  1800)  Waukegan,  Illinois 


INARMS  fenced  with  steel 
A  have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 
grown  the  country  over — bring  dol¬ 
lars  from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price. 


American  Fence. 

American  fence 

is  made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint  (patented),  a  fabric 


See  the  nearest  dealer  in 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist¬ 
ing.  Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity — three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  “ American  Fence 
yews'*  also  book  “ How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,'*  profusely  illustrated,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Jarmers  and 
showing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to 
enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm* 
Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Raaekes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales 
Agt.,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St. ;  New  York, 
BO  Church  St.  j  Denver;  U.  8.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton . 50.00 

lied,  ton . 25.00 

New,  bbl.  crate .  1.50 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  ease . 3.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.00 

Lettuce.  Is-bbl.  bkt .  1  50 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  3.00 

White,  bu .  1.75 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 2. 00 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 3.00 

String  Seans,  bu .  J.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 40 

Squash,  Old,  bbl .  1  25 

New,  bu .  2.00 

Turn  ids.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00 

White,  bbl .  1.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box . 2. 00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.00 

No.  2,  box .  4.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

Lettuce,  doz .  1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  2.00 

Rhubarb,  doz .  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 15 

Fowls . 15 

Roosters . 10 

Ducks . ](j 

Geese . 9 

Turkeys.. .  . . 14 

Guineas,  pair . 50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21 

Common  to  Good . 14 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb..... . 35 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25 

Roasters . ]fi 

Fowls . 14 

Ducks,  lb . 15 

Geese . 13 

Squabs,  doz .  1,50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 27  00  la)  28.00 

No.  2 . 25.00  ®  26.00 

No.  3 . * . 22.00  (a)  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 21.00  ©  25  00 

Clover . 21.00  fa)  24.00 

8traw,  Rye . 17.00  fa)  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 13.00  ©  14.00 

LI  YE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.25 

Bulls . 4.00 

Cows .  2.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  109  lbs . 7.00 

Culls .  5,00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.25 

Lambs . 6.00 

Hogs . 6.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11 

Common  to  good . 10 

Buttermilks . 07 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00 

Pork.  Light . . . 0854s®  -09 

Heavy . 0656®  .07 
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Calvin  J.  Huson,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  announced  April  3  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  L.  Flanders  as  counsel  to 
the  department.  Mr.  Flanders  has  been 
assistant  commissioner  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  department,  28  years  ago.  He 
is  president"  of  the  National  Dairy  Union. 
Harry  B.  Winters  has  been  appointed  first 
assistant  commissioner  to  succeed  Mr. 
Flanders.  Mr.  Winters,  a  native  of  Tioga 
County,  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  at  Cornell  University.  At 
one  time  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
largest  certified  milk  farm  in  the  world. 
He  is  president  of  the  State  Plant  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  treasurer  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  a  director  of  the 
Certified  Milk  Producers’  Association  of 
America. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April  13,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  ib . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Oi  21 

Bower  Grades  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good _ 

..  .25 

..  .31 

®  .27 
©  .32 

®  .30 

Factory . 

Packing  .Stock . 

Elgin,  ill.,  butter  market  firm  at  32  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  34  cents 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  3-4  cents. 

EGGS 

White,  good  ro  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

<%  .23 

%  21 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

CHEESE  . 

Full  Cream,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

®  .18 

Skims . 

(IQ 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

4.75 

Medium..., . 

Pea . 

4  00 

Yellow  Eye . 

Rod  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 

®  5.80 
©  6.75 

®  .55 
®  .46 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

German  Crop,  new . 

®  '.8t> 

®  5.25 
®  5.00 
@350 
®  4.00 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy,  bbl . 

Spitzenburg  .  . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin . 

Greening . 

.  2.50 

King . 

Gauo . 

Wi  nesap . 

Western,  box . 

@  2.00 
fa)  10  00 
©  7.00 
@  .20 

©  .10  M 

®  .09 

Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla..qt . 

.  6.00 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Chops  . 

.97 

02 

Raspberries . 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 

Maine,  bag . 

Foreign,  1681b.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

.  4.00 
.  1.25 
.  2.00 

@  4.50 
©  4.75 
@3.15 
@  7.00 

Fla  .  new,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum . 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz . .  j 

.  .75 
.  5.00 

@  2.00 
©  6.00 
®  4.00 

Southern,  doz . 

.  1.25 
.  2.00 
.  2  .00 
.  2.00 
.  2.50 

Beets,  new,  1 UO  bunches . 

Carrm.s,  bbi . . 

New.  mo  hunches . 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu 

fa>  ;hub 
©  2.50 
®  3  50 

@  4.00 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD 

A  HOUSE,  BARN,  HOG-P1CN  or  SILO? 
Mako  your  own  Cement  Blocks  in  a 

“Nurock**  Cement  Block  Machine 

A  limited  number  will  be  sold  at  ONE-HALF 
former  prices.  Address 

GLOBE  FENCE  CO . Dele  van,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  Circular  free.  Dept.  131,  I, elands’ 


Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


7 5- Acre  Farm 


FOR  SALE,  near  Salis- 
,  .  bury.  Good  dwelling 

and  fruit.  Price  $1,600.  For  full  particulars  writo 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 


Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com. 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York, 


Our  large  con¬ 
sumptive  outlet 
enables  us  to  pay  HIGHEST  PRICES  for 
WHITE  and  BROWN  EGGS.  Also  DUCK 
EGGS.  Try  us  and  you’ll  know  why  our  ship¬ 
pers  continue  witii  us.  Empties  furnished. 
George  M.  Rittenhousc  &  Co.,  154  Kcadc  St.,  New  York 


Boston  Produce  Co. 


Commission  Merchants, 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solicited 


93-95  South  Market  St., 


Boston. 


The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 


s 


HELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 

STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 


If  you  want  the  Best  Stanchion, 
Manure  Carrier,  Stall  or  Manger 
Partition  or  Water  Basin  on 


the  market,  writo  the 

STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFG. 

ltox  6,  Cuba,  K.  Y. 

Merit  not  in  Ad.,  but  in  the  goods. 


CO. 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see  and  try  an  improved 

DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  who  do  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the  DE 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other.  The  1% 
who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
something  else  than  real  genuine  separator 
merit. 


Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or 


write  direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


COR  SALE— W.  H.  Turkey  Eggs  from  prize-winning 
I  stock.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER . Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Madison  Square  Garden  ISU'iWS 
Prize-Winning  Strains 

Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT . ltiverriale,  N.  J. 

—  CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
EL  eggs  for  sale — $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 

100.  CHAS.  1.  MILLER.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

White  Egg  Strain  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

PRIZE  WINNERS— Setting,  $1.00. 

ALBERT  SHEFFIELD . Athens,  N.  Y. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  sS,”  » 

Orpington  eggs,  15.  $1.50;  100,  $8.  R.C.  Black  Minor- 
cas  eggs,  15,  $1.  GkokobBowdish,  Esperance,  N.Y. 

A  Bargain-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$5.00  per  100.  Homestead  Farms,  R.  1,  Lestershire,  N.  Y. 

MAI  F  HFl  P  For  farmers,  gardeners,  dairies. 

ULLI  Private  places  furnished  at  short¬ 
est  notice  and  at  reasonable  wages.  Call  or  urite. 
B.  HOLZHAUSEN,  443  W.13th  St„  N.Y.  Est.1891. 

V0UNG  MAN  wanted  on  Poultry  Farm  on  Long 

1  Island.  One  able  to  milk  if  necessary,  and  used 
to  driving  horses.  Permanent  position  to  right 
party.  Give  references  and  full  particulars  to 
W.  H.  HEARSF1ELD,  Woodmere,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
III  and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

IA/ANTED— Position  as  Orchard  Manager  by  Agricul- 
wf  tural  College  graduate;  3  years  Government  ex¬ 
pert;  10  yrs.’  orchard  experience.  A.W.T.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

WAMTPn  FARM  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 
f  1  nil  1  LU  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETOHWORTH 
VILLAGE,  Thiklls,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  ns,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
Immigrants  to  become  farmers.  Wo  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Hudson  Valley  Farms 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  K1NDERH00K,  N.Y. 

7UE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  por.atoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich, 

A  /IdfC- Twelve-room  house,  three 
large  barns,  granary,  hen¬ 
house;  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries;  four  miles 
from  railroad  town.  Will  include  for  immediate 
sale  thirteen  cows,  seven  heifers,  three  horses,  two 
hogs,  fifty  hens,  wagons,  harnesses,  sulky  plow, 
grain  drill,  roller,  sulky  cultivator,  weeder,  drags, 
mower,  rake,  potatoes,  hay.  straw,  oats.  All  for 
$6,600— $3,01)0  cash,  balanco  time.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS 

For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 
720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASKY,  Poeomoko  City,  Md. 


USE  GASOLINE,  KEROSENE 
OR  DISTILLATE  ' 

Develop  more  than  rated  power  Uniform  speed 
Governor  adjustable  while  running.  Force  feed 
oiler  Sight  feed  fuel  supply.  Auto  muffler 
Steam  engine  throttle  giving 

THREE  ENGINES  IN  ONE 

Man,  other  features.  Sent  on  30  days'  Free  Trial 
with  freight  prepaid,  no  sale  until  satisfied. 
Ten  year  guarantee.  Big  new  catalog  FREE. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  61  MulleU  Su  Detroit.  Miek 


Ml 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


TQ  ride  a  Hadey-Davidson  means  to 
ride  in  comfort.  Itistheonlymachinc 


equipped  with 

Seat  (a  device  which  takes  up  all  the 
jolts  and  jars  of  a  rough  road)  and 

Jrec-wJjeel  Control  (by 

means  of  which  machine  can 
bo  started  and  stopped  by  tbo 
mere  shifting  of  a  lever). 

Send  for  catalog. 


HARLEY.  DAVIDSON 
MOTOR  CO. 

600  A  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PROPOSALS 


State  of  New  York. 

STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 

Purchasing  Committee  for  State  Hospitals, 

Room  138,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sealed  proposals  addressed  to  the  Committee  will 
bo  received  until  2:00  P.  M.,  APRIL  23,  1912,  at  the 
above  address,  for  supplying  the  New  York  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  with  601.280  lbs.  of  butter 
to  be  taken  from  May  20,  1912,  to  September  1,  1912, 
for  storage,  in  accordance  witii  specifications. 
Jims  will  be  entertained  from  owners  or  operators 
or  creameries  in  New  York  State  only.  By  apply- 
jog  ^ u)  Purchasing  Committee  prospective 

bidders  may  obtain  copies  of  specifications  and 
information  regarding  qualities  and  standards. 


PURCHASING  COMMITTEE  |  by  F.  A.  Wheoler 
FOR  STATE  HOSPITALS,  \  "  •  ’ 


Sec’y. 


DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  entire  State.  $15 
an  acre  up.  I  .ive  stock,  implements  and  crops  often 
included.  Wo  offer  best  bargains  and  pay  buyer’s 
railroad  fare.  Catalogue  free.  FORD  &  REIS, 
Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Ford  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 


New  York  Home  Farms 


Improved  and  for  sale  by  us  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  specimen  list,  address  or  call  upon 
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MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE 
How  a  New  Jersey  County  Organized. 

Part  I. 

[At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
at  Albany  last  Winter  W.  H.  Ingling,  manager  of  the 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  Farmers’  Exchange,  spoke  on  co-opera¬ 
tion.  We  give  below  a  synopsis  of  his  paper.  This  ex¬ 
change  has  proved  a  great  help  to  its  members.] 

PROPER  DISTRIBUTION,  we  believe,  is  in  the 
farmer  placing  his  goods  as  near  to  the  consumer  by 
his  original  sale  as  is  possible.  Whenever  he  fails  to 
do  this  he  injures  himself.  He  cannot  place  them 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  through  the 
present  channels  of  trade  except  in  a  local  way,  neither 
can  he  quite  reach  the  consumer  by  any  association 


or  exchange  he  may  be  able  to  organize.  Yet  to 
reach  the  consumer  is  his  ultimate  object,  because 
without  him  his  goods  have  no  value.  How  can  he 
do  it?  He  can  organize  a  cooperative  exchange  that 
will  place  his  products  with  the  dealer  only  once 
removed  from  the  consumer,  which  will  enable  him 
greatly  to  increase  the  receipts  for  his  crops.  With 
an  organized  exchange  of  his  own  to  sell  the  products 
of  his  farm  as  well  as  buy  what  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 
he  needs,  he  has  placed  his  business  in  shape  to  deal 
directly  with  the  consumer  as  soon  as  he  sees  and 
takes  advantage  of  his  opportunity.  The  consumer’s 
necessity  should  cause  him  also  to'  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  buying  association  through  which  he  could 
purchase  all  of  his  requirements  at  a  large  saving 
to  himself.  The  farmers’  exchange  could  then  sell 
direct  to  the  consumers’  exchange,  thus  benefiting  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  consumer.  There  are  many 
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of  these  co-operative  buying  associations  in  England, 
which  are  successfully  operated  to  the  great  benefit 
of  their  members,  and  the  sum  of  whose  business 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONDITIONS.— As  we  are  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  we  will  take  that  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
general  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  past.  We 
take  it  that  our  farmers  in  New  Jersey  are  at  least 
average  representatives  of  the  class  throughout  the 
country,  and  yet  they  have  been  allowing  the  buyers 
for  years  to  fix  the  price  of  their  products.  No  other 
business  allows  this.  The  farmer  somehow,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  care,  anxiety  and  unceasing  toil  may 
have  been  required  to  raise  his  crops,  fails  to  ap¬ 


preciate  these  efforts  when  he  comes  to  market  them. 
His  interest  ceases  when  he  carts  his  goods  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  for  he  accepts  the  price  offered  by  the  local 
buyer,  and  permits  him  to  find  the  consumer  at  the 
farmer’s  expense.  He  does  not  fix  the  price  when  he 
buys  his  groceries,  or  when  he  purchases  a  suit  of 
clothes;  the  owner  of  the  groceries  or  suit  does  that. 
Yet  the  farmer  owns  his  produce  but  does  not  fix 
the  price.  I  had  some  experience  last  Fall  in  buying 
seed  potatoes  that  will  illustrate  this  statement.  There 
being  no  fanners’  exchange,  of  course.  I  had  to  g<j 
to  the  dealer,  who  had  the  seed  I  wanted,  in  one  of 
the  western  counties  of  this  State.  I  wrote  him  for 
prices,  and  he  quoted  me  a  price  that  I  thought  was 
a  little  more  than  the  market,  so  I  offered  a  price 
somewhat  lower,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to  pay  his  price. 
Now  the  point  is,  he  fixed  the  price  he  paid  the 
farmer  and  also  the  price  he  sold  them  to  me.  The 
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farmer  had  nothing  to  say  about  it  in  anyway.  Do 
you  think  that  the  farmer  can  come  to  his  own  under 
such  conditions? 

A  41-CENT  DOLLAR. — The  old  way  of  reaching 
the  consumer,  the  system  as  practiced  in  New  Jersey, 
was  as  follows :  The  farmer  delivered  his  potatoes 
to  the  local  buyer  at  his  price.  This  local  buyer 
sold  them  to  the  jobber  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
at  about  10  cents  per  barrel  advance.  This  jobber 
sold  them  to  another  jobber,  we  will  say  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  or  some  other  city  at  an  advance  of  10  or 
15  cents  per  barrel.  This  jobber  sold  them  to  a 
wholesaler  or  small  jobber  in  his  own  town  or  one 
contiguous  at  an  advance  of  possibly  10  or  15  cents 
more  per  barrel.  The  wholesaler  sold  them  to  the 


retail  grocer  at  another  advance,  and  the  retail  grocer 
sold  them  to  the  consumer  at  25  to  50%  advance.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  freight  of  perhaps  40  to  50 
cents  per  barrel.  No  wonder  the  consumer  complains 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  under  such  a  system  of 
distribution.  But  that  was  the  way  we  were  doing 
it  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  true  our  potatoes  reached 
the  consumer  in  the  end.  but  five  sets  of  dealers 
handled  them  before  the  user  for  whom  they  were 
grown  received  them,  and  every  one  who  touched 
them  increased  the  cost  without  any  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  He  had  the  41  cents  and  the  consumer  had 
paid  his  dollar ;  the  system  had  the  other  59.  These 
were  the  conditions  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  1906.  Our  farmers  in  the  Grange  began  to 
discuss  the  situation,  trying  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  existing  in  marketing 
their  produce.  They  saw  that  the  local  buyers  were 
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making  a  very  good  living  by  handling  their  potatoes, 
and  they  believed  the  farmers  ought  to  be  their  own 
middlemen  and  sell  their  own  goods.  During  1906 
this  resulted  only  in  talk,  but  the  discussion  kept  the 
subject  agitated,  and  in  1907  a  few  of  them  started 
in  to  put  a  plan  they  had  formed  into  operation. 

HOW  THEY  STARTED.— This  was  to  have  one 
of  their  number  keep  in  touch  with  the  nearby  mar¬ 
kets,  and  see  if  the  buyers  were  paying  the  market 
price.  As  you  may  naturally  suppose,  this  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  In  the 
Winter  of  1907-1908  12  or  15  of  the  Grange  members 
made  up  a  sum  of  money  to  investigate  the  methods 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Potato  Exchange, 
which  had  been  in  successful  operation  at  that  time 
eight  years,  and  was  doing  a  business  of  $1,500,000. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  see  what  could  be  learned  about  their 
methods.  This  committee  made  a  very  optimistic  re¬ 
port,  and  as  a  result  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  Court  House  in  January,  1908, 
which  was  largely  attended.  The  manager  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  exchange  was  present  and  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing,  explaining  its  mode  of  operation,  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  beneficial  results  to  the  farmers  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  At  the  close  of  the  address  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  stock  were  taken  to  the  amount  of  $2,000 
and  committees  were  appointed  to  see  other  farmers 
and  receive  their  subscriptions.  The  matter  was 
pushed  forward  vigorously  and  successfully,  and 
culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Farmers’  Exchange,  which  was  duly  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  March  3,  1908, 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $100,000,  20,000 
shares  with  a  par  value  of  $5  each.  The  charter  is 
very  broad,  and  we  are  privileged  to  do  any  kind  of 
business  in  any  State  in  the  country. 

W.  H.  INGLING. 

A  NEW  POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  potatoes  imported  from 
Scotland  are  advisable  to  use  for  seed.  I  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  a  disease  infected  the  potatoes,  and  if  planted 
would  remain  in  the  soil  for  years  to  come.  w.  a.  h. 

No — such  potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  seed  in  this 
country.  You  do  not  know  what  varieties  they  are, 
whether  early  or  late,  or  whether  adapted  to  your  soil 
or  needs.  During  the  long  voyage  the  eyes  or  sprouts 
may  have  been  badly  weakened.  The  chief  reason 
for  not  using  them  is  that  they  may  contain  germs  of 
new  potato  diseases  which  are  doing  great  damage 
in  Europe. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Canadian  Experiment  Station 
at  Ottawa  describes  one  of  these  diseases  which  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Newfoundland.  This  is  po¬ 
tato  canker  (Chrysophlyctis  endobriotica,  Schilb).  This 
disease  has  been  known  in  England  since  1901,  and 
was  not  known  on  the  American  continent  until  found 
in  Newfoundland.  Should  it  find  lodgment  here  it 
would  cause  great  loss.  Fig.  192  shows  how  this  dis¬ 
ease  affects  the  tubers.  Most  of  them  lose  their 
shape  and  become  a  mass  of  rough  warts.  The  disease 
spreads  by  means  of  germs  like  the  scab  disease,  and 
once  introduced  into  this  country  could  not  be  stamped 
out.  This  shows  the  danger  in  using  ordinary  foreign 
potatoes  for  seed. 

FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  FRUIT. 

You  have  asked  fruit  growers  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  tile  value  of  the  results  obtained  at 
Geneva  in  testing  fertilizers  on  apples.  The  writer 
has  something  over  3,000  fruit  trees,  including  more 
than  200  varieties,  and  has  made  a  hobby  of  fruit 
growing  for  many  years,  and  has  made  many  fertil¬ 
izer  experiments.  I  have  two  Rhode  Island  Greening 
trees,  40  feet  apart,  that  were  planted  at  the  same 
time,  both  came  from  the  same  nursery  and  both  were 
treated  exactly  alike.  One  of  these  trees  is  now  at 
least  three  times  as  large  as  the  other.  I  have  two 
adjacent  Snow  apple  trees  that  were  set  in  1899.  The 
fruit  appears  to  have  a  different  quality  from  that  on 
four  other  Snow  apple  trees  in  another  locality.  These 
six  trees  were  all  obtained  from  the  same  nursery  at 
the  same  time  and  are  undoubtedly  alike.  I  had  a 
Spy  tree  that  bore  very  inferior  fruit.  I  partially 
regrafted  it  to  a  Spy  of  exceptional  quality  and  fer¬ 
tilized  the  tree  and  in  every  way  took  the  best  care 
of  it,  and  how  the  scions  and  original  tree  are  all 
bearing  fruit  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  so  many 
examples  of  variations  between  trees  that  we  doubt  if 
there  is  any  fruit  grower  who  has  ever  made  fertilizer 
experiments  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  certainly 
no  one  has  made  tests  that  are  as  absolutely  con¬ 
clusive  as  those  made  at  Geneva,  for  the  reason  that 
in  these  tests  every  possible  source  of  error  was 
guarded  against  in  the  most  scientific  and  exact  man¬ 
ner.  Every  plot  contained  five  trees  and  every  plot 
was  in  duplicate,  so  that  the  results  obtained  are 


on  an  average  of  10  trees,  and  all  the  trees  in  the 
test  are  of  the  same  variety.  The  amount  of  work, 
time  and  expense  involved  in  making  this  test  was 
so  great  that  no  •  fruit  grower  could  afford  to  test 
fertilizers  in  this  very  exact  and  scientific  manner. 
It  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  these  elaborate 
and  exact  experiments  that  are  too  expensive  for  a 
private  individual  that  the  people  are  taxed  to  sup¬ 
port  our  experiment  stations,  and  if  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  this  exact  and  exhaustive  work  we  are 
missing  an  opportunity  that  belongs  to  us. 

Michigan.  Herbert  h.  dow. 

POTATO  PLANTING  IN  CANADA. 
Results  of  High  Culture. 

What  shall  the  harvest  of  potatoes  be  for  the  year 
1912?  That  depends  on  what  the  seed-time  is,  as 
much  for  potatoes  as  for  any  other  crop.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  writer  is,  that  for  one  to  do  his  best 
for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  he  should  commence  at 
least  two  seasons  prior  to  growing  the  crop.  There 
is  nothing  quite  equal  to  a  clover  sod  for  growing  an 
abundance  of  nice  clean  potatoes.  I  usually  seed  to 
clover,  then  take  one  crop  of  clover  hay,  then  plow 
the  clover  under  in  the  Spring  for  potatoes.  This 
makes  a  good  three-year  rotation.  If  I  wanted  a 
four-year  rotation,  I  would  follow  the  clover  with 
corn,  and  the  corn  with  potatoes.  I  put  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure  on  the  clover  sod  in  the  Fall,  and  plow  all 
under  in  the  Spring.  My  land  has  only  a  gentle  slope 
and  manure  does  not  leach  and  run  off.  On  land  that 
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would  be  liable  to  wash,  or  there  would  be  danger  of 
the  manure  leaching  and  running  away,  I  would  plow 
m  the  Fall  after  manuring.  Were  I  practicing  a 
four-year  rotation  as  mentioned  above,  I  would  put 
on  manure  in  the  Spring,  and  plow  under,  not  too 
deep,  for  corn.  Corn  loves  fresh  manure  and  seems 
to  thrive  on  it,  while  fresh  manure  makes  a  veritable 
seed  bed  for  scab  with  potatoes.  Manure  put  on 
clover  in  the  Fall,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  till  Spring 
before  being  turned  under,  seems  to  lose  in  a  great 
measure  the  essentials  necessary  for  producing  scab; 
even  more  than  it  does  when  it  is  plowed  under  in 
the  Fall. 

If  one  has  not  a  manure  spreader,  I  would  spread 

the  manure  by  hand  as  evenly  as  possible  in  the  Fall, 
and  then  harrow  it  over  in  the  Spring  two  or  three 
times  before  plowing,  so  as  to  get  the  manure  broken 
up  as  fine  as  possible.  After  plowing,  break  the  land 
up  deeply  as  fine  as  you  can,  with  disk  or  Cutaway, 
and  harrow  and  roller.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  making 
the  soil  too  fine ;  I  would  as  soon  sow  wheat  on 
lumpy  land  as  I  would  to  plant  potatoes  on  it.  I 
have  no  planter,  so  I  use  plow  for  making  furrows 
for  planting.  I  have  tried  making  furrows  and  then 
covering  with  plow,  and  plowing  around  a  piece 
and  dropping  in  every  third  furrow',  and  really  I  could 
not  see  but  that  one  method  was  about  as  good  as 
the  other.  I  always  like  to  have  the  soil  good  and 
firm,  made  so  with  harrow  and  roller,  before  planting 
with  plow;  one  can  make  much  better  work  on  soil 
that  is  fairly  firm. 

I  think  a  person  should  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  as  to  size  of  sets  used;  if  soil  is  rich 
sets  cut  to  one  eye  may  do,  but  on  poorer  soils  they 


should  be  cut  two  eyes  to  a  set.  One  should  also  be 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  to  distance  apart 
the  sets  are  in  the  row ;  if  land  is  rich  I  plant  12 
inches,  but  on  poorer  land  say  14  or  15  inches  apart. 

Now  having  our  potatoes  planted,  a  very  large  part 
of  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  the  after  cul¬ 
tivation.  If  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  then  the  more 
cultivation  one  gives  them  the  more  moisture  is  con¬ 
served  for  growing  the  crop,  also  if  the  season  be  a 
wet  one,  then  the  more  cultivation  given,  the  better 
the  chance  for  the  water  to  soak  into  the  land  and 
be  carried  off  by  the  drains.  But  remember,  never  go 
on  to  the  land  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  work  nicely. 
I  go  over  the  ground  two  or  three  times  before  the 
potatoes  are  up,  with  a  weedcr,  and  twice,  with  the 
same  implement,  after  they  are  up.  This  keeps  the 
surface  from  becoming  baked,  as  well  a3  gives  the 
crop  a  chance  to  come  up,  and  also  keeps  down  the 
w'eeds.  As  soon  as  one  can  see  the  rows  plainly,  I 
then  use  a  one-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows.  T 
try  to  cultivate  as  close  to  the  rows  as  I  can  the  first 
time;  by  going  twice  in  a  row  I  find  I  can  make 
much  better  work  and  can  get  nearer  the  potatoes 
than  I  can  by  going  only  once.  I  run  the  cultivator 
close  to  one  row  and  then  on  the  return  trip  I  run  it 
close  to  the  other  row.  After  that  I  narrow  the  cul¬ 
tivator  in  a  little  each  time,  until  the  tops  get  so  large 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  horse  between  the  rows.  I 
then  put  on  the  moulding  shares  and  go  through 
them  for  the  last  time.  This  throws  a  little  earth 
towards  the  tops,  and  also  makes  a  shallow  furrow 
between  the  rows  to  run  off  any  surplus  water  that 
may  come.  I  cultivate  them  once  a  week,  and  some¬ 
times  twice  a  week  during  the  growing  season,  cul¬ 
tivating  only  about  two  inches  deep  after  the  first  two 
or- three  times  through.  I  like  to  keep  a  mulch  of  fine 
loose  soil  on  them  all  Summer,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  am  able  to  get  the  cultivator  through  them.  My 
neighbor’s  son  said  to  me  one  day  last  Summer, 
“Haven’t  you  got  anything  else  to  do  but  cultivate 
those  potatoes?  It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  I 
look  over  at  your  place  you  are  cultivating  those  po¬ 
tatoes.”  You  see  last  Summer  was  very  dry,  and  I 
did  do  a  little  extra  cultivating,  but  then  I  got  150 
bushels  to  the  acre,  when  most  of  my  neighbors,  this 
one  included,  got  only  50  bushels  and  less.  Lots  of 
times  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  only  stirring  around  dry 
dust,  and  I  would  wonder  sometimes  if  it  really  did 
do  any  good,  but  when  I  would  scrape  to  one  side 
this  dust  I  could  see  the  soil  was  quite  damp  under¬ 
neath,  and  in  spite  of  the  drought  my  potatoes  grew 
to  be  large-sized  tubers,  but  of  course  there  were  not 
so  many  in  a  hill,  which  made  the  crop  smaller  than 
it  was  other  years.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleased 
smile  of  a  grocer  in  our  town  when  I  took  him  a  few 
bushels  of  potatoes.  He  had  been  getting  plenty  of 
new  potatoes,  but  they  were  small  scrubby  things, 
and  they  were  tired  of  handling  them.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  I  could  beat  them  in  size.  He  told  me 
to  bring  in  a  few  bushels,  with  this  remark:  “Mind 
you,  if  they  are  not  larger  than  these  I  have  here  I 
won’t  take  them,”  When  I  brought  them  in  the  next 
day  he  fairly  danced  a  jig,  and  saidr  “Bring  me  all 
you  like  of  such  potatoes,”  and  he  paid  me  a  good 
big  price  for  them,  and  took  all  the  early  ones  I  had. 
I  could  hardly  keep  him  supplied,  he  sold  them  so 
fast,  and  yet  he  got  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
storekeeper  in  the  city.  Quality  counts  you  see,  and 
cultivation  makes  quality. 

May  I  put  in  a  word  of  caution  right  here?  Pota¬ 
toes  are  very  high  in  price  this  season,  and  it  is  likely 
farmers  will  plant  more  of  them  than  usual  this  year. 
I  would  say,  don’t  do  it.  The  chances  are  that  the 
next  season  wilt  be  an  unusually  good  one  for  pota¬ 
toes,  and  with  a  good  crop,  and  large  areas  planted, 
prices  are  likely  to  go  so  low  that  there  will  be  no 
profit  in  them.  I  do  not  intend  planting  any  more 
than  my  usual  quantity.  When  there  is  a  fairly  good 
crop  and  prices  go  up,  it  shows  an  increasing  demand 
for  that  article,  but  when  prices  go  up  because  of  a 
shortage  in  the  crop  they  are  not  likely  to  stay  so 
only  till  another  average  crop  has  been  harvested. 
So  I  would  say  don’t  plant  any  larger  acreage  this 
year,  but  try  your  level  best  to  make  the  ones  you  do 
plant  grow  to  the  largest  quantity  of  the  best  quality. 
Thus  your  profits  will  be  larger,  and  it  is  profits  that 
count.  JOHN  MYERS. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


There  has  never  been  such  a  planting  of  nuts  of  all 
kinds  as  this  season  has  witnessed.  Pecans,  walnuts  and 
chestnuts  have  been  put  in  by  the  thousand.  The  price 
of  good  nuts  goes  climbing  and  there  seems  no  question 
about  the  future.  Apple  planting  might  be  overdone,  but 
with  the  steady  demand  for  nuts  the  future  of  nut-grow¬ 
ing  seems  secure.  Thousands  of  our  people  will  use  them 
more  and  more  in  place  of  meat. 
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WHIPPING  UP  GRASS  LANDS. 

I  am  renting  a  farm,  the  grassland  of  which  is  pretty 
well  run  out,  yielding  a  very  small  crop  of  hay.  As  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  here  after  this  season  is  there  anything 
in  the  way  of  chemicals  it  would  pay  me  to  apply  in  order 
to  improve  the  crop  this  season?  w.  a.  r. 

Yarmouth,  Me. 

You  may  have  seen  a  horseman  on  the  last  lap 
of  the  race  lash  his  horse  with  the  whip  to  drive 
him  ahead.  The  object  was  to  get  the  last  bit  of 
energy  out  of  him  in  one  supreme  effort.  \Ye  once 
saw  a  man  beating  a  carpet  on  a  cold  windy  day.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting,  though  the  dust  was 
not  all  out.  His  wife  went  out  and  gave  him  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  and  he  finished  the  carpet.  Your  sod  is 
somewhat  like  the  horse  and  the  man.  If  you  were 
to  stay  there  for  some  years  more  you 
should  plow  it  up  and  reseed,  or  use  a 
fertilizer  containing-  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  soluble  forms. 

Yet  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  not  all  be  taken  out  by  this  year's 
crop  of  grass  and  .if  you  use  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  a  part  of  your  investment 
will  go  to  benefit  the  next  owner  or 
renter.  So  if  you  use  anything  at  all 
and  want  the  full  benefit  yourself  it 
must  be  like  the  whip  driving  the  horse 
over  the  line.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the 
best  thing  for  this  particular  purpose. 

It  contains  available  nitrogen  and  no 
other  plant  food  for  which  you  spend 
money.  The  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  will 
force  the  grass  into  a  quick  growth — it 
there  is  any  grass  to  force — but  it  will 
make  the  soil  poorer  by  taking  out  some 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  putting 
none  back.  We  should  use  100  to  12b 
pounds  per  acre  evenly  scattered  over 
the  soil  at  once.  It  is  a  bad  practice 
to  follow  if  one  has  any  consideration 
for  the  land,  for  the  soil  may  thus  be 
whipped  into  giving  up  more  than  it 
should.  In  England  this  plan  was  at 
one  time  popular  with  tenants  on  the 
last  year  of  their  lease.  The  effect  was 
so  bad  that  many  leases  now  contain 
a  clause  which  forbids  this  practice 
while  laws  give  “manure  compensation.” 

Under  such  laws  the  tenant  can  claim 
and  recover  payment  for  plant  food 
used  during  his  last  year  which  would 
naturally  remain  in  the  soil.  There 
would  be  no  such  compensation  for 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  there  would  be  for 
potash,  phosphate,  farm  manure  and  for 
purchased  feeds  which  were  fed  on  the 
farm.  This  will  help  make  clear  what 
we  have  so  frequently  tried  to  show — 
that  nitrogen  alone  or  nitrogen  in  too 
large  a  proportion  to  the  other  elements 
of  plant  food  will  help  too  much. 


grow;  it  has  a  thin  skin  and  is  subject  to  scab,  blotch, 
cloud,  and  bitter  rot,  as  well  as  various  insect  pests. 
All,  however,  can  be  successfully  combated  by  the 
proper  and  constant  use  of  sprays.  The  work  of  the 
orchardist  is  never  done.  Just  after  Christmas  we 
begin  pruning  the  trees,  and  keep  this  up  every  bright 
day  when  the  weather  is  not  too  cold.  The  trees  are 
headed  about  30  inches  high,  and  the  vase  form  of 
tree  is  the  ideal.  All  broken,  dead  and  crossed  limbs 
are  cut  out;  the  tree  by  nature  is  of  an  upright 
growth,  and  some  of  the  high  branches  are 'headed 
back.  The  rough  bark  is  scraped  from  the  body  of 
tree,  and  all  wounds  of  any  size  are  painted  with 
white  lead  and  oil.  The  land  is  cultivated,  plowed 
in  Winter  and  early  Spring,  and  frequently  harrowed 
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weeks.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  dilution  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  hydrometer;  the  concentrate  may 
vary,  but  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  the  mixture 
as  it  goes  on  the  trees  can  be  made  the  same.  Just 
after  the  petals  fall  we  spray  again  with  a  very  weak 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur,  to  which  is  added  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  for  the  apple  worm  (Codling  moth). 
The  last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  we  spray  again 
for  the  bitter  rot;  lime-sulphur  docs  not  seem  to  af¬ 
fect  this,  and  we  use  lime  and  bluestone  (Bordeaux 
mixture).  Compressed  air  is  used  as  power  for  spray¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  air  is  com¬ 
pressed  by  means  of  a  water  power  near  the  orchards. 
The  tree  being  a  biennial  bearer,  it  often  over-bears, 
and  to  overcome  this  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
larger  apples,  thinning  is  practised;  this 
is  a  tedious  task,  but  pays  well. 

From  the  time  of  the  last  spraying 
until  the  fruit  is  ready  to  gather  the 
time  is  occupied  by  getting  in  barrels 
and  boxes,  making  ready  for  the  har¬ 
vest.  We  begin  gathering  the  apples 
October  first;  this  is  done  by  hand,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  used  to  prevent 
bruising  the  fruit.  They  are  hauled  to 
packing  sheds  where  they  are  graded 
and  packed,  some  in  barrels,  some  in 
boxes.  The  boxed  apples  are  all  wrap¬ 
ped  in  special  paper,  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  grower.  A  part  of  the 
crop  is  sold  to  private  parties;  these  go 
to  most  of  the  Eastern  States.  Some 
are  exported  in  car  lots,  and  go  To  Lon¬ 
don  and  Glasgow.  The  boxed  apples 
sell  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  box  and  the 
barrels  from  $5  to  $6.  f.  o.  b.  The 
Albemarle  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
because  it  can  be  grown  in  such  limited 
areas  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  its 
ever  being  over-produced. 

Franklin  Co.,  Va.  s.  s.  guerrant. 
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GROWING  ALBEMARLE  PIPPINS. 

Our  orchards  are  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  South¬ 
ern  Virginia,  at  an  elevation  of  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  orchards 
of  5,000  trees  more  than  half  are 
Albemarles.  The  mountain  coves  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
fine-flavored,  delicious  apple.  The 
mountain-grown  Albemarle  has  a  fla¬ 
vor  and  bouquet  that  is  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  is  not  attained  when  grown  in 
any  other  situation.  They  grow  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  black  mountain  soil  known 
as  Porter’s  black  loam ;  this  soil  is 
found  in  a  very  limited  area;  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  full  of  loose  stones  that  in  dis¬ 
integrating  afford  abundance  of  potash. 

Ideal  Pippin  soil  occurs  in  small 
boundaries;  this  soil  is  very  fertile,  very  deep,  and 
will  produce  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats.  The 
original  growth  in  these  coves  was  splendid  poplars, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  oaks.  At  this  situation  a 
spur  running  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  forms  a  valley  about  one-half  mile  wide ;  this 
valley  runs  north  and  south  and  acts  somewhat  as 
a  funnel  for  the  wind,  as  there  is  almost  a  constant 
air  current  going  one  way  or  the  other.  This,  is 
of  great  benefit,  as  it  almost  entirely  does  away  with 
the  danger  of  frost;  the  wind  is  rarely  still  enough 
for  frost  to  form.  The  Pippin  tree  is  not  a  rapid 
grower,  and  it  does  not  come  into  full  bearing  under 
15  to  20  years  of  age;  however,  it  is  of  long  life; 
there  are  some  old  trees  in  these  orchards  75  to  100 
years  of  age,  and  still  doing  business. 

The  Pippin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  apples  to 
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until  June,  when  it  is  sown  to  cow  peas,  and  later  it 
is  sowm  to  Crimson  or  Mammoth  clover.  We  often 
work  corn  in  the  orchards  before  bearing,  keeping 
the  corn  a  good  distance  from  the  trees ;  this  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  but  in  strong  land  the  trees 
grow  well  under  cultivation.  There  are  some  old 
Pippin  trees  in  these  orchards  situated  in  very  rocky 
land  that  have  not  been  cultivated  in  40  years,  and 
they  bear  fine  crops  every  other  year,  the  Pippiq 
being  a  marked  biennial  bearer. 

The  Winter  spraying  begins  in  February,  and  is 
kept  up  until  the  buds  swell.  The  best  spray  for 
Winter  use  is  the  lime-sulphur  mixture ;  it  destroys 
all  scale  insects  and  acts  as  a  fungicide.  The  concen¬ 
trate  is  made  by  boiling  twice  as  much  sulphur  as 
lime  in  a  large  kettle  for  an  hour;  it  is  then  strained 
off  into  barrels  where  it  can  be  kept  for  days  or 


THE  COMMISSION  HOUSE  BILL. 

What  became  of  the  Collin  bill  in  the 
last  New  York  Legislature?  s.  b. 

A  new  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sullivan.  This  required  all  persons  and 
firms  engaged  in  farm  produce  commis¬ 
sion  business  to  be  licensed  and  bonded, 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Collin  bill  of  last  year.  This  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  year’s  bill :  Introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Sullivan  January  17  and 
referred  to  the  agricultural  committee; 
[March  6  reported  out  of  committee  with 
amendments;  March  12  ordered  to  third 
reading;  March  21  passed;  March  22 
sent  to  Senate  and  referred  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  committee  of  that  body,  and 
there  it  died.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why,  with  an  entire  week  in 
which  to  consider  and  report,  the  Senate 
committee  failed  to  take  any  action 
upon  this  measure.  The  committee  was 
composed  of  these  Senators:  O’Brien, 
Democrat,  of  New  York  City,  a  scale 
manufacturer,  chairman;  Ferris,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Utica,  lawyer,  banker  and  owner 
of  a  farm;  Sanner,  Democrat,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  real  estate;  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Oyster  Bay,  real  estate;  Roosevelt, 
Democrat,  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co., 
lawyer;  Thomas,  Republican,  of  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  lawyer  and  educator;  Bussey, 
Republican,  of  Perry,  Wyoming  Co., 
manufacturer.  These  members  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  Senate 
are  considered  high-grade  men,  all  of 
them,  but  if  they  permitted  "senatorial 
courtesy”  to  deter  them  from  reporting 
out  of  committee  this  bill  in  which  the 
farmers  of  this  State  are  so  deeply  interested,  then 
the  farmers  should  look  to  it  this  Fall  that  no  one 
of  them  whom  they  can  reach  with  their  ballots  should 
be  permitted  again  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
chamber. 

Assemblymen  Sullivan  and  Thomas  B.  Wilson  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  passing  the  bill  in 
the  Assembly,  but  it  was  only  after  a  warm 
debate  and  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition 
of  nearly  all  the  members  from  Greater  New 
York  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Assem¬ 
blyman  Wilson  stated  that  the  bill  had  the  support 
of  Calvin  J.  Huson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  of  the  State  Grange,  of  numerous  organiza¬ 
tions  of  fruit  growers  and  farmers  generally,  and  his 
untiring,  earnest  work  for  the  bill,  together  with  the 
hearty  support  of  Frank  L.  Young,  leader  of  the  lower 
house,  finally  prevailed,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  79  to  35 — just  three  more  votes  than  the  required 
constitutional  majority. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 

Making  a  Weed-Killer. 

T.  0.  G.,  Lancaster,  ra. — Will  you  let 
me  know  liow  I  can  compound  an  effective 
weed  killer? 

Ans. — The  most  effective  weed-killers, 
and  those  largely  used  in  proprietary 
compounds,  have  an  arsenical  base.  The 
simplest  of  these  is  arsenite  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  one  pound  of  the  ar¬ 
senite  in  three  to  nine  gallons  of  water. 
White  arsenic,  combined  with  sal  soda, 
is  cheaper,  but  not  so  easy  to  prepare; 
white  arsenic,  one  pound,  washing  soda, 
two  pounds,  water  three  to  nine  gallons. 
The  arsenic  preparations  do  not  leach 
away  readily,  and  are  thus  efficacious  for 
some  time.  Hot  brine,  one  pound  salt 
to  one  gallon  water,  is  useful,  cheap 
and  handy,  and  free  from  risk  to 
humans  or  animals.  It  is  most  effective 
in  hot  dry  weather,  leaching  away 
rapidly  in  a  wet  period.  The  same  is 
true  of  caustic  soda  in  strong  solution, 
which  is  also  specially  recommended  for 
pouring  on  soil  to  destroy  poison  ivy 
or  other  deep-rooting  plants.  The  soil 
will  be  rendered  sterile  until  the  soda 
leaches  away.  Blue  vitriol  (  eight  to 
10  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water)  and 
copperas  (two  pounds  to  the  gallon  of 
water)  are  used  against  special  farm 
weeds.  Sulphuric  acid,  carbolic  acid 
and  kerosene  arc  also  used  as  weed¬ 
killers  but  are  not  advised  for  garden 
use. 

Evergreen  For  Hedge. 

W.  E.  L.,  Danville,  Pa.— What  kind  of 
evergreen  hedge  would  you  advise  to  plant 
in  front  of  a  residence?  Not  deciduous, 
something  that  retains  its  color,  hardy, 
vigorous,  tenacious  grower,  thick  and  dense, 
beautiful  green  all  the  year  round.  I  have 
a  California  privet;  it  is  green  till  New 
Years,  faded  all  Winter  till  Spring.  The 
American  arbor  vitae  is  highly  spoken  of 
in  catalogues,  but  I  have  been  informed  it 
i^  green  in  Summer  and  Fall,  the  Winter 
hues  are  brown  and  bronze  green,  and  a 
yellow  cast  on  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage.  Siberian  arbor  vitae  I  have  been 
told  is  more  rugged,  slow  grower,  foliage 
very  dark,  brownish  green  tint  above,  blue 
green  tint  beneath.  Locally  I  have  seen 
Norway  spruce  lose  its  needles  at  the  base, 
becoming  unsightly.  Hemlock  spruce  some 
people  say  not  so  strong  in  limb  and  foliage 
as  arbor  vitae.  Fines  and  boxwoods  I 
have  heard  nothing  about. 

Ans. — The  hemlock  spruce  is  our  first 
favorite  for  an  evergreen  hedge.  The 
color  is  beautiful  and  it  can  be  sheared 
into  a  thick  wall  of  living  green ;  it  is 
very  hardy  and  holds  its  color  well  all 
the  year  around.  The  Norway  spruce 
is  generally  popular  for  hedges  and  has 
many  good  qualities  to  recommend  it. 
The  American  arbor  vitae  is  hardy,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  when  properly  sheared  is 
very  dense  and  shapely,  but  the  color 
is  not  so  good  in  Winter.  The  Siberian 
arbor  vitae  is  preferable  as  far  as  color 
is  concerned ;  it  is  a  rich  green,  and 
changes  less  in  Winter  under  usual  con¬ 
ditions  than  the  American.  Box  grows 
so  slowly  that  it  must  be  planted  by 
our  ancestors  to  give  us  an  actual  hedge, 
and  it  is  usually  seen  in  this  country 
as  low  edging  to  flower  beds.  Some 
fair-sized  bushes  of  box  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  in  a  Philadelphia  suburb 
were  planted  by  William  Penn’s  secre¬ 
tary.  Of  course  one  could  buy  good- 
sized  box  bushes  for  a  hedge,  good  im¬ 
ported  stock  especially,  but  it  would  be 
quite  costly. 

Hogs  in  the  Orchard. 

Why  does  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  want  bogs  in 
the  orchard?  I  have  been  advised  that 
they  were  the  best  possible'  thing  for  an 
orchard.  t.  s.  p. 

We  kept  hogs  in  the  orchard  several 
years.  When  the  trees  are  old  and 
high-headed  the  hogs  are  useful,  pro¬ 
vided  you  feed  them  well  and  give  them 
plenty  of  salt,  sulphur  and  wood  ashes. 
In  such  condition  they  work  up  the 


ground,  kill  white  grubs  and  eat  the 
windfall  apples.  This  latter  surely  re¬ 
duces  the  Codling-worm  crop.  The 
worst  trouble  is  that  the  hogs  burrow 
close  to  the  trees  and  rub  themselves 
against  the  trunks.  We  have  had  them 
rub  these  trunks  bare  of  bark.  At  times 
they  will  gnaw  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  until  they  are  ruined.  This  will 
not  be  likely  to  trouble  if  the  hogs  have 
wood  ashes  and  sulphur  where  they  can 
eat  at  will,  and  the  tree  trunks  can  be 
protected  by  wire  or  stakes. 

But  who  in  these  days,  would  deliber¬ 
ately  plan  for  high-headed  trees?  The 
business  tree  is  down  near  the  ground, 
and  the  hog  has  no  business  near  such 
a  tree.  If  it  be  in  mulched  ground  the 
space  right  near  the  tree  will  attract 
Mr.  Hog.  We  have  had  them  dig  down 
two  feet,  ripping  up  the  roots  and  nearly 
tipping  the  tree  over.  There  is  no  good 
way  of  protecting  the  low-down  tree  as 
you  can  the  high  head.  The  lower 
limbs  also  are  nearer  the  ground  and  the 
hogs  will  gnaw  them  off  and  ruin  them. 
The  hog  belongs  to  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  and  is  very  fond  of 
fruit.  We  have  seen  a  hog  stand  on  his 
hind  feet,  reach  the  lower  limbs  with 
his  teeth  and  shake  the  fruit  off.  No, 
hogs  may  do  in  the  old-fashioned  high- 
head  orchard,  but  keep  them  away  from 
an  up-to-date  low-headed  tree. 

Cutting  Red  Cedar  Hedge. 

I  have  a  Red  cedar  hedge,  30  years 
old.  25  feet  high,  four  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  that  I  wish  to  cut  down  for  the 
posts.  Can  I  do  so  and  have  it  sprout  and 
grow  again  ;  and  if  so,  what  month  in  the 
year  should  I  cut  it  and  how  close  to  the 
ground?  F-  w-  H- 

New  Y’ork. 

None  of  the  coniferous  trees,  including 
the  cedar,  can  be  propagated  by  sprouts. 
For  this  reason  if  you  ’  were  to  cut  the 
cedar  hedge  you  could  not  hope  to  have  it 
reproduced  by  sprouts.  If,  however,  you 
desire  to  cut  your  hedge  for  posts  it  really 
matters  little  which  month  you  choose. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  h.  madden. 

Analysis  of  Russian  Thistle. 

We  have  heard  the  Russian  thistle  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  weed  and  fearful  pest  on  the 
western  plains.  Now  its  good  qualities 
are  being  shown.  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  of 
North  Dakota  made  the  following  compara¬ 
tive  analyses  of  thistle  not  fully  ripe  : 


Russian  Thistle 

Alfalfa 

Moisture  . .  . . 

.  5.8T 

IU.1 

Ash  . 

S.C17 

Crude  fat  . . . 

.  2.90 

5.9G 

Crude  protein 

.  18.25 

17.81 

Prudo  fibpr  .  . 

.  25.04 

19.46 

N-free  extract 

.  32.07 

38.95 

Thus  the  thistle  has  practically  the  same 
analysis  as  Alfalfa.  We  have  no  doubt 
the*  thistle  and  other  weeds,  too,  will  be 
found  valuable  as  silage  plants. 

Potash  With  Hen  Manure, 

Is  potasli  the  best  thing  to  use  with  hen 
manure  in  the  hill  (not  broadcast)  for 
field  corn?  If  so.  how  much  should  be 
used?  I  have  considerable  clear  hen  ma¬ 
nure  and  wished  to  use  it  on  corn. 

BridgeWater,  Mass.  J.  a.  O. 

A  fair  sample  of  dry  hen  manure  may 
contain  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  one  of 
potash  and  1  %  of  phosphoric  acid.  When 
we  bay  a  special  corn  fertilizer  we  want 
one  containing  about  three  times  as  much 
of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  of 
nitrogen.  Unless  the  soil  is  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  you  should  use  that  also.  A 
mixture  of  150  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  450  of  acid  phosphate  with  a  ton 
of  hen  manure  will  be  good  for  corn. 

Tarring  Corn  ;  Fitting  Land. 

1.  Our  neighbors  tar  their  seed  corn  to 
keep  the  crows  from  picking  it,  but  tarring 
makes  it  stick  in  the  planter.  Would  a 
wood  preservative  do,  or  would  it  harm 
the  seed?  2.  We  plowed  up  last  Fall  a 
field  that  was  overgrown  with  wild  carrots 
and  intend  putting  corn  on  it  this  Spring. 
Our  neighbor  claims  that  the  field  must  be 
crossed  again  with  the  plow.  Would  disk¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Cutaway  double  action  har-  | 
row  be  just  as  good?  a.  z. 

Suceasunna,  N.  J. 

1.  We  should  not  use  a  “wood  preserva¬ 
tive”  on  seed  corn.  It  would  most  likely 
destroy  the  germ.  Try  drying  the  seed 
thoroughly  with  wood  ashes.  2.  Our  plan 
would  be  to  spend  the  time  with  a  strong 
team  on  the  Cutaway — the  harrow  well 
weighted  down.  Work  the  field  in  several 
different  directions  and  chop  the  surface 
up  well. 


Ax  Alfalfa  Crank. — Like  the  “Hope 
Farm  Man,”  I  am  an  Alfalfa  crank.  I 
really  share  the  enjoyment  of  the  stock  in 
seeing  them  fill  their  mouths  with  a  great 
bunch  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  look  as  contented 
as  a  cat  in  a  pan  of  cream  while  they 
munch  it  down.  But  I  must  hold  up,  for 
when  I  get  on  the  Alfalfa  topic  I  don’t 
know  when  to  stop.  I  was  the  first  one 
to  try  Alfalfa  in  this  vicinity,  many  years 
ago,  while  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  have 
had  quite  good  success,  yet  I  want  to  do 
better,  want  to  grow  a  banner  crop. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  s.  s. 

Lime-Sulphur  Spraying. — Fruit  growers 
who  have  done  a  thorough  job  with  lime- 
sulphur  on  a  windy  day  will  appreciate 
this  from  a  Massachusetts  reader  : 

“I  began  to-day  with  lime-sulphur,  dosing 
the  pears  and  apples  first,  as  last  year  the 
deer  walloped  some  pear  buds  without  the 
appetizer,  apparently  avoiding  those  sprayed 
with  the  lime-sulphur ;  practically  ruined 
many  of  the  dwarf  pear  fillers.  I  had  a 
nice  yellow  complexion  when  I  came  in  to¬ 
night,  and  from  now  on  I  eat  with  iron 
spoons  and  forks,  as  Mrs.  B.  objects  to 
needlessly  polishing  the  silver,  and  I  agree 
with  her." 


Wood’s  Seeds. 

Soja.  Beans. 

The  largest-yielding  and 
best  of  summer  forage  crops, 
also  makes  a  splendid  soil  im¬ 
prover — lower  in  price  than 
Cow  Peas  this  season. 

Wood’s  Crop  Special  gives 
full  information  about  this 
valuable  crop  and  also  about 
all  Seasonable  Seeds: 

German  Millet,  Sorghums, 

Cow  Peas,  .Buckwheat, 

Ensilage  Seed  Corns, 

Late  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Write  for  Wood’s  Crop 
Special  giving  prices  and  in¬ 
teresting  information.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 


Cow  Peas  in  Michigan. — Among  tne 
seeds  sent  out  last  season  by  an  Eastern 
seedsman  was  a  packet  of  what  he  termed 
“coffee  berry,”  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  These  beans  were  planted 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Some  seeds  and 
plants  were  also  received  from  a  Southern 
seedsman,  and  among  them  were  two  pack¬ 
ages,  one  of  New  Era  Cow  Peas,  the  other 
Mammoth  Yellow  Soy  Beans.  These  Soy¬ 
beans  were  planted  two  weeks  after  the 
coffee  berries,  but  they  evidently  were  the 
same  plants,  as  in  looks  of  berries  and 
growth  of  plants  they  were  identical. 
Neither  ripened  a  single  pod ;  evidently 
too  late  for  Southern  Michigan.  The  Ne’ / 
Era  cow  peas,  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Soy  beans,  did  not  seem  as  badly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  intense  heat  and  drouth  of 
last  summer,  as  the  beans  were  and  ripened 
25  pounds  of  peas  from  one  and  one  half 
pounds  of  seed.  They  certainly  are  an¬ 
other  class  of  plants  adapted  to  this  North¬ 
ern  climate,  as  they  could  be  sown  in  the 
Spring  and  plowed  under  in  time  for  a 
crop  of  wheat.  e.  m. 

Michigan. 


T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  •  Richmond,  Va. 


1 WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREF, 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  algo  Field  and 
Cow  Feas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 

OF  IMPROVED 
Golden  Dent  Gourd 
Seed  variety.  Have  reports  from  1910-11  crop, 
ranging  from  99  to  115  bushels  per  acre.  Have  lived 
this  corn  for  the  past  30  years.  Write  for  Circular. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


TESTED  SEED  CORN 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage.  Tomato. 
Celery.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper  Cauliflower.  Write  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO..  Conynoham.Pa. 


P 


ANSY,  Geranium  and  Geranium  Novelty, 

value  forty  cents,  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
sending  full  addresses  of  three  flower  buyers, 
and  ten  cents.  Catalogue  Free. 

A  D.  ROOT,  Geranium  Specialist,  Wooster,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Cabbage  Plants 

$2.50  per  1,000.  Basil  Perry,  D-18,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Vegetable  Gardening,  by  R.  L.  Watts, 
professor  horticulture,  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  This  book  of  550  pages  includes 
a  vast  fund  of  information  on  crops,  soil, 
tillage,  manures,  diseases  and  insect  ene¬ 
mies.  and  in  fact  all  the  subjects  the  farm¬ 
er,  trucker,  gardener  or  student  may  be 
interested  in.  Prof.  Watts  visited  many 
truck  farms  to  procure  technical  informa¬ 
tion  at  first  hand,  and  the  illustrations 
reproduced  from  photographs  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  The  chapters  ou 
irrigation  and  crop  rotation  are  especially 
helpful ;  the  cultural  directions  are  very 
full.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  farm  li¬ 
brary.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.75  net,  post¬ 
age  20  cents  additional. 


Apples  at  $7.50  per  barrel  this  season 
were  some  apples.  Many  who  sprayed 
with  Pyrox  realized  this  price,  however 
Wise  growers  are  ordering  earlv.  Ask 
the  Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for 
book. — A  dv. 


Peach  Trees 

SPECIAL  OFFER  Until  Slight  Surplus  Is  Sold 


Belle  of  Georgia,  Stump,  Maules  Early,  Mountain  Rose  &  Reeves’  Favorite 


4  to  6  ft.  .  Extra - at  $8  per  100  ;  $75  per  1,000 

3y2  to  5  ft.. First  Class.,  at  $7  per  100;  $65  per  1,000 

3  to  4  ft. .  Fine  Stock.,  at  $6  per  100;  $50  per  1,000 

2  to  3  ft.  .  Branched . .  at  $5  per  100;  $45  per  1,000 

1  to  2  ft.  .  Whips  ....  at  $4  per  100;  $30  per  1,000 


These  prices  apply  to  the  above-named  varieties  only . 
We  have  a  full  list  of  other  kinds  at  regular  catalogue  prices. 

Terms — Cash  with  order.  We  will  ship  immediately. 


JOSEPH  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. . .  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SS  GRAPEVINES 

6»  \  Hrletle*.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deso. 
price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCIl  k  SOX.  Rox  a  .  Kredonlm,  !».  r. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  IVlYKIt  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Delaware 

Call’s  Nurseries,  S 

Have  a  Large  Stock  of  the  finest  Fruit, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Spray 
Bumps,  Spraying  Solutions,  and  Gasoline 
Engines.  Deal  Direct.  Prices  Low. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 

P  L  U  M  S  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  .Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

I  Box  No.  21  Geneva.  N.  Y 
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NEW  GROWTH  AFTER  “DISHORNING.” 

Isaac  C.  Rogers  of  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  the  specimens  from  which 
the  engraving  at  Fig.  196  was  made. 
It  shows  the  results  from  dishorning  a 
peach  tree.  This  tree  was  sawed  back 
and  trimmed  exactly  as  the  stub  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  shows.  One  who  had 
never  seen  a  tree  hacked  in  this  way 
would  never  expect  to  find  it  alive  after 
such  rough  surgery.  Yet  here  is  also 
shown  the  growth  which  started  out 
after  this  cutting.  Nature  came  for¬ 
ward  to  repair  the  injury  and  certainly 
did  a  good  job.  This  new  work  will 


GROWTH  AFTER  DISHORNING.  Fig.  19G. 


make  a  fine  new  top  and  restore  the  tree 
Many  old  peach  trees  make  but  a  feeble 
growth  and  give  small  crops.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  rip  them  out,  yet  the  roots 
and  trunk  and  lower  limbs  are  still 
sound.  By  “dishorning”  or  cutting  them 
back  severely  a  new  top  will  be  made, 
and  this  new  and  vigorous  wood  will 
prolong  the  profitable  life  of  the  tree  by 
several  years.  Of  course  some  trees  are 
too  feeble  and  old  to  respond ;  but  we 
should  try  them  at  least  whenever  the 
lower  part  seems  to  be  sound.  We  have 
a  number  of  “dishorning”  experiments 
started  this  year  with  all  sorts  of  trees. 


What  Ails  the  Grapes  ? 

F.  IF.  O.,  Riverpoint,  R.  I. — I  have  some 
hybrid  grape  vines,  name  unknown,  which 
now  fail  to  produce  fruit.  The  vines  are 
about  12  years  old  and  were  started  from 
cuttings  made  from  a  vine  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  fruit  right  along.  There  are  seven 
vines  planted  about  live  feet  apart,  and 
they  were  originally  trained  to  a  stake. 
When  they  grew  too  large  a  trellis  was 
built  for  them.  They  bore  fruit  for  a  few 
years,  but  the  last  two  seasons  they  acted 
queerly.  Early  last  Spring  they  were  pruned 
back,  as  well  as  the  season  before,  to  two 
buds  of  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
Blossoms  appeared  in  good  numbers,  and 
the  outlook  was  for  a  nice  crop  of  fruit, 
but  about  as  the  grapes  began  to  set,  and 
just  after  in  some  cases,  the  bunches 
seemed  to  turn  brown  and  dry  up  and  fell 
off  the  vines,  hardly  any  remaining.  The 
vines  are  apparently  strong  and  healthy, 
making  a  tremendous  growth  each  season, 
but  no  fruit  matures.  Just  as  the  blossoms 
appeared  the  vines  were  covered  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting  to  keep  the  rose  bugs  off. 
They  are  very  fond  of  this  particular 
blossom,  and  eat  it  greedily,  forsaking 
other  vines  nearby.  Some  of  the  bunches 
withered  and  dried  up  before  netting  was 
removed,  but  there  were  a  good  many 
bunches  left  with  grapes  just  set  when 
netting  was  taken  off.  These  too  all  dried 
up  and  fell  off,  mostly  soon  after.  What 
would  you  suggest?  The  grapes  are  un¬ 
usually  fine  for  preserving  purposes  and 
also  make  a  fine  wine,  closely  approaching 
claret  in  color  and  taste.  I  have  not  pruned 
the  vines  this  Spring. 

Ans.— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  “sloughing  off”  of  the  flower 
clusters  described  in  the  above  letter, 
without  knowing  more  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  vines  in  question;  that  is.  if 
there  are  other  varieties  in  the  im¬ 


mediate  vicinity,  what  they  are,  etc. 
From  a  distance  it  seems  that  the 
trouble  might  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
fertilization  of  the  flowers  from  an  out¬ 
side  source,  the  vines  in  question  being 
self-sterile  or  imperfectly  self-fertile, 
this  condition  having  been  aggravated 
by  excessive  nitrogen  fertilization.  It 
is  generally  known  that  certain  varieties 
of  grapes  will  not  develop  berries  when 
pollinated  by  their  own  pollen,  others 
will  develop  imperfect  clusters,  while 
some  require  no  other  pollen,  develop¬ 
ing  perfect  clusters.  The  netting  placed 
over  the  vines  as  a  protection  against 
the  “rose  bug”  may  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  entrance  of  foreign  pol¬ 
len.  Under  certain  adverse  weather 
conditions  at  blooming  time,  such  as 
a  continued  drought,  dry  winds  or  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  much  falling  of  individual 
non-fertilized  flowers  occurs,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  very  loose  clusters. 
It  would  be  well  to  withhold  all  nitroe 
genous  manures  and  leave  the  vines 
uncovered.  If  the  rose  bug  is  numerous, 
spray  the  vines  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Water,  100  gallons,  stock  molas¬ 
ses,  one  gallon;  arsenate  of  lead,  10 
pounds.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


The  Mother  Apple. 

Answering  G.  B.  C.’s  inquiry  about 
Mother  apple,  I  have  studied  the  apple  for 
10  years  or  more.  It  is  the  latest  apple  to 
bud  out  in  Spring,  so  late  you  will  think  it 
dead  ;  best  flavored  apple  I  know  of,  and  I 
have  eaten  almost  all  commercial  varieties, 
Newtown,  Spitzenburg,  Delicious ;  it  is  good 
about  August  15  to  September  1  here,  solid 
red  in  sun.  It  should  be  planted  on 
sunny  exposure  or  would  be  dull  red. 

Charlottesville,  Va.  c.'h.  b. 

We  have  grown  Mother  apples  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  prize  it  very  highly  for 
home  use  on  account  of  the  high  flavor. 
Grown  in  Maine,  it  will  keep  until  mid¬ 
winter.  It  requires  high  culture.  Unless 
well  grown  it  is  like  many  of  our  best 
apples,  almost  worthless.  Tree  a  moderate 
grower  and  very  much  inclined  to  canker, 
both  trunk  and  limbs.  Should  be  top- 
worked  on  some  hardy  stock.  Not  profitable 
as  a  market  apple  here.  chas.  s.  pope. 

Maine. 

Regarding  the  Mother  apple,  page  356, 
my  grandfather  brought  scions  of  what  he 
called  “Ma’am  apple,”  otherwise  Mother 
apple,  from  his  home  in  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
and  there'  were  in  my  boyhood  two  trees 
on  the  old  farm  of  this  variety.  They  were 
reddish,  somewhat  striped,  of  about  the 
shape  of  the  Porter,  as  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,  season  about  September,  bore  well, 
larg6  tree,  quality  fancy,  good,  rather 
sweet.  I  always  supposed  this  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  variety,  originated  in  Sandwich  or 
thereabout,  and  named  for  my  grand¬ 
father's  grandmother.  At  least  that  is  the 
story  told  me,  I  think,  by  my  father. 

Winchester,  Mass.  l.  f.  s. 

The  “Mother”  apple  is«a  common  variety 
in  the  old  home  orchards  of  central  and 
southern  Pennsylvania,  and  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  for  its  dessert  qualities,  though  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  planting  it  commer¬ 
cially.  It  is  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg 
type,  but  ripens  earlier,  being  in  reality 
a  Fall  apple,  though  it  may  be  kept  till 
Christmas.  In  flavor  it  is  quite  like 
Esopus,  and  when  well  grown  Is  of  a  solid 
dark  red  color.  The  tree  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  and  though  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  trees  50  or  more  years  old  they  are 
seldom  sound,  and  are  usually  much  smaller 
than  Baldwin  or  other  trees  of  standard 
varieties  in  the  same  orchard.  Like  King, 
it  is  subject  to  canker.  Of  late  it  has 
been  in  considerable  demand  for  home 
planting,  as  the  early  plauted  trees  are 
rapidly  going  out  It  is  a  biennial  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Esopus.  w.  j.  w. 

Penn.  State  College. 


Value  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Having  recently  bought  a  small  place 
here,  I  hope  to  make  every  foot  of  ground 
pay  to  settle  the  mortgage  and  support  my 
family.  On  the  property  I  find  six  big 
wild  cherry  trees  plus  many  young  growths. 

I  am  told  that  the  trees  bear  well.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  uses  of  wild  cherry?  Can 
I  use  the  fruit?  Can  it  be  preserved  like 
other  fruit?  Or  would  it  pay  me  better 
to  have  the  trees  removed  to  use  the 
ground  otherwise?  I  should  like  to  save 
the  trees  if  possible.  c.  G. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Such  trees  have  little  if  any  value.  A 
“wine”  or  cordial  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
but  there  would  be  little  or  no  sale  for  it. 
The  trees  attract  insects  and  the  fresli-cut 
leaves  may  poison  stock  if  eaten  freely. 
Unless  those  trees  are  greatly  desired  for 
shade  we  should  remove  them. 


The  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle  gives 
an  extended  notice  of  “The  Plums  of  New 
York,”  In  which  it  says :  “Eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  is  a  long  period  to  wait  for  a 
book,  and  yet  since  the  treatise  of  Athen- 
aeus  about  220  A.  D.,  the  world  has  waited 
with  exemplary  patience  for  another  treat¬ 
ise  dedicated  solely  to  the  Plum.  The 
task  of  supplying  a  second  work  has  been 
left  to  the  generosity  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  skill  of  Professor  Hedrick. 
These  authorities  have  issued  a  great  work 
on  the  subject,  which  will  be  received 
with  delight  the  world  over.  Professor 
Hedrick’s  book  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  splendid  help  which  the  Government  is 
ready  to  give  to  its  subjects  in  America. 
The  production  of  such  a  work  as  a  ‘com¬ 
mercial  proposition’  would  be  an  impossibil¬ 
ity,  and  pomologists  of  all  countries  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  splendid 
monograph,  and  for  the  generosity  which 
is  shown  in  its  distribution.”  We  are  not 
told  whether  in  these  earlier  days  there 
were  politicians  who  used  these  books  as 
political  “plums.”  The  chances  are  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 


“South  Rend” 

*  ■  m  Watch 


You  can  get  a  South  Bend 
Watch  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $75 
(in  solid  gold  case). 

Write  for  the  free  book,  “How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.”  It  is 
interesting  from  cover  to  cover. 

Glenwood,  Iowa,  Sept.  13, 1911. 
South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  to  certify  that  some 
four  years  ago,  while  in  business  at 
Ackley,  Iowa,  I  sold  a  15J  18S  South  Bend 
Watch  to  Wm.  Johns  of  that  place,  which 
ran  so  close  to  time  that  after  fourteen 
months  It  was  impossible  to  detect  a 
second’s  variation  in  its  rate.  Mr.  Johns 
will  verify  my  statement. 

Yours  truly,  F.  C.  MacManus. 


The  sign  shown  here  is  usually  displayed  where 
South  Bend  Watches  are  sold.  You’ll  see  it  only  in 
high-class  retail  jewelers’  stores.  Its  significance  is  this — 

A  South  Bend  Watch  will  keep  accurate  time  even  when  frozen 
in  a  cake  of  ice.  This  ability  is  built  into  the  South  Bend  by  the 
highest-priced  watch  skill  in  the  world. 

A  full  year  is  often  spent  in  the  making  otone  South  Bend  Watch. 
Each  is  inspected  411  times.  Each  runs  accurately  for  700  hours 
before  it  leaves  the  factory.  No  watch  can  be  more  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  pocket. 

Yet  that  doesn’t  satisfy  us. 

We  Sell  Only  Through  Retail  Jewelers 

These  men  are  alone  able  to  properly  regulate  a  watch  to 
the  buyer’s  personality.  And  that 
is  necessary,  as  good  watches  run 
differently  for  different  people. 

This  is  a  fact,  but  it’s  a  long 
story  to  tell  in  an  ad,  so  we’ll  leave 
that  to  the  jeweler  himself. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  explain  it. 

Ask  him  to  show  you  a  South  Bend 
Watch. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Company 

41  Rowley  Street  (95)  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Ask  to  see  South  Bend  Watch  Cases  in  which  we  mark  the  amount  of  gold  they  contain. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^-Varnishes 


FOR  THE  FARM 

When  you  paint  your  home,  use  the  best  paint— 
Sherwin  -Williams  Paint  (Prepared)  (S  W  P).  It  looks 
best,  spreads  easierunderthe  brush, saves  thepainters’ 
time,  covers  the  greatest  number  of  square  feet  to 
the  gallon  and  wears  the  longest  possible  time.  Con¬ 
sequently,  you  can  use  the  best  paint,  S  W  P,  for  a 
less  average  cost  per  year  than  in  using  cheap  ready 
mixed  or  hand  mixed  lead  and  oil. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  card9 
Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin -Williams  Co.,  635  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MAKE  SURE  OF  A  GOOD 
POTATO  CROP  THIS  YEAR 

Use  Hubbard’s 

“Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 

and  take  no  chances 


Ociober  25,  1911 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 


On  14  acres  of  land,  using  1,000  pounds  of 
Hubbard's  “  Bone  Base  ”  Soluble  Potato  Manure 
broadcast  and  500  pounds  of  Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base" 
Potato  Phosphate  in  the  hill  per  acre,  we  raised  3,763 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

Yours  truly, 


Thomas  P.  Crowe 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


_  October  18,  1911 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

When  I  planted  my  potatoes  this  year  1  found  that 
I  had  sold  myself  short  of  Hubbard’s  and  went  to  a 
neighbor  and  got  enough  of  another  brand  to  finish  the 
piece.  The  rows  planted  on  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base" 
Potato  Phosphate  yielded  1  1-2  bushels  more  than  the 
other,  and  1  estimate  the  difference  at  fully  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Yours  truly, 

Judson  R.  Potter 

Northumberland,  N.  H. 

Our  1912  Almanac  FREE 


Send  for  it  today  and  our  book¬ 
let  on  Soil  Fertility.  They  will 
help  you  on  your  own  problems. 

Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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the;  rural,  nkw-yorker 


WINTER  INJURY  TO  TREES. 

I  have  seen  a  few  notes  in  your  paper 
regarding  the  injuries  from  the  severe 
Winter  to  peach  buds  and  some  other 
fruit  trees,  but  have  seen  no  indication 
of  the  very  profound  Winter  injury 
which  we  have  had  in  parts  of  Maryland 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  The  official 
thermometer  here  registered  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  26  below  zero  on  January  14, 
and  various  other  thermometers  showed 
temperatures  of  25  to  28  below.  I  feel 
sure  that  in  a  few  weeks,  after  the 
vegetation  has  had  a  chance  to  develop, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  outcry  on 
account  of  the  injuries  which  are  not 
now  apparent.  Fortunately,  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  low  herbs,  etc., 
were  protected  by  four  to  six  inches  of 
snow,  but  many  shrubs,  usually  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy  here,  have  been  killed  to  the 
snow  line.  Many  miles  of  California 
privet  hedges  are  dead  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground.  The  wood  of 
many  peach  trees,  of  course,  is  killed, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  some  loss  of 
trees  from  this  cause  unless  they  are 
carefully  managed  and  cut  back.  Apple 
varieties  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  wood.  In  several  varieties 
the  wood  has  turned  black  or  brown 
even  on  large  branches,  while  others  are 
perfectly  green.  The  flower  and  leaf 
buds  show  very  little  injury. 

No  doubt  the  most  serious  injury  is 
to  the  California  privet  hedges,  which 
are  planted  everywhere.  Perhaps  resi¬ 
dents  in  New  York  or  other  Northern 
States  where  Winter  injury  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  hedges  is  more  conynon, 
could  tell  us  whether  it  is  better  to  cut 
back  the  hedges  before  they  start  or 
afterward,  and  whether  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  sprout  up  and  do  as  well  as  before. 
The  branches  near  the  ground  which 
were  covered  by  the  snow  are  already 
showing  green  leaves  a  half  inch  long. 
This  season  will  give  us  unquestionable 
opportunity  to  test  the  theory  that 
chestnut  blight  is  due  to  Winter  in¬ 
juries,  as  there  has  probably  not  been 
such  severe  cold  for  many  years.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  examined  quite  a  number 
of  wild  trees  and  shrubs,  and  have  yet 
seen  no  evidence  of  injury  except  on 
cultivated  plants.  J.  b.  s.  Norton. 

College  Park,  Md. 

Lime-Sulphur  on  Fruit ;  Top-Grafting. 

1.  I  sprayed  my  peaches  last  Summer 
with  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture, 
principally  to  prevent  the  brown  rot.  which 
is  always  very  bad,  sometimes  taking  nearly 
the  whole  crop.  I  had  fine  success.  I  had 
less  rot  than  I  ever  saw  before,  but  the 
lime  and  sulphur  made  an  awful  mess  of 
the  peaches;  every  peach  had  to  be  wiped 
off  and  then  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  all 
off.  Heavy  rains  made  no  difference  to  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  this  trouble  can 
be  avoided  in  using  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  for  this  purpose.  I)o  you  allow  it 
to  settle  and  use  the  clear  liquid?  I  kept 
it  stirred  up  and  of  course  on  the  trees 
and  fruit  it  looked  like  whitewash.  On 
plums  and  cherries  with  a  smooth  skin  it 
comes  off  easily  enough,  but  not  so  on 
peaches.  2.  In  putting  grafts  on  the  top 
of  another  tree,  do  you  tie  the  grafts  on, 
or  do  you  simply  cover  them  with  grafting 
wax  and  let  them  go  at  that?  d.  s. 

La  Salle,  Ill. 

1.  The  trouble  in  this  case  would  seem, 
to  have  been  from  one  of  two  reasons, 
either  too  much  boiling,  or  too  late  an  ap¬ 
plication.  In  the  first  place  there  should 
be  no  boiling  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The 
proper  method  of  making  is  nearly  to  cover 
the  lime  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  boiling 
or  slaking  begins,  sift  the  sulphur  over  it, 
at  the  same  time  stirring.  Made  in  this 
way  the  sulphur  partially  smothers  the 
lime,  and  the  stirring  does  not  allow  the 
heat  to  become  great  enough  in  spots  to 
allow  boiling  to  take  place.  On  early  va¬ 
rieties  only  two  applications  are  made 
generally ;  the  first  just  as  shucks  are 
shedding,  second  about  four  weeks  after 
blossoms  have  fallen,  or  two  to  three 
weeks  after  first  application.  If  it  seems 
advisable  to  make  further  applications, 
they  should  all  be  completed  at  least  four 
or  five  weeks  before  gathering.  In  this 
way  you  see  they  should  be  well  protected 
during  the  growing  season,  and  yet  there 
should  be  little  sign  of  it  at  time  of  gather¬ 
ing.  We  have  used  the  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur  one  to  200  for  the  late  applications 
with  better  satisfaction. 

2.  Whether  putting  In  the  top  or  any 

other  part  of  the  tree  the  method  would 
be  the  same.  If  they  are  cleft-grafted  only 
waxing  is;  necessary.  If  they  are  to  be 
whip-grafted  they  should  be  wound  with 
waxed  cord,  or  cotton  yarn,  which  may  be 
made  by  drawing  the  cord  through  melted 
grafting  wax,  and  winding  on  sticks  or  in 
balls.  w.  H. 


Those  Government  Seeds. 

After  bringing  the  mail  from  the  box  I 
sat  down  a  few  minutes  to  look  over  The 
R.  N.-Y..  I  turned  first  as  usual  to  the 
editorial  pages,  and  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  article  on  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  hope  this  paper  and  others  will 
keep  after  this  fraud  until  it  is  done  away 
with.  I  wonld  like  to  relate  a  tale  of  these 
needs.  Some  years  ago  my  husband  and 
myself  worked  on  a  ranch  in  a  northwest¬ 
ern  State.  The  man  we  worked  for,  as  fine 
an  old  gentleman  as  could  be  found  any¬ 
where,  was  during  our  stay  on  his  ranch, 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  Spring 
following  his  election  several  sacks  such 
as  we  use  for  phosphate,  called  there  gunny 
sacks,  were  sent  to  him  filled  with  seeds  for 
distribution,  then  later  in  the  season  sev¬ 
eral  other  sacks  that  were  badly  damaged 
by  mice  were  sent  to  swell  the  collection 
to  be  given  to  the  “hard-working  farmer 
and  his  sweet  wife.”  These  seeds  were  of 
all  kinds,  regardless  of  the  climate  or  con¬ 
ditions.  Up  there  where  it  frosts  every 
month  In  the  year  were  sent  watermelon, 
muskmelon,  late  tomato,  beans,  and  flower 
seeds  equally  as  well  suited  to  the  climate. 
It  was  as  the  old  saying  is,  “You  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water  but  you  cannot  make  him 
drink,”  so  though  the  Senator  offered  the 
seeds  freely  no  one  wanted  them.  They 
were  in  the  office  all  Summer,  and  at  last 
be  sent  them  to  the  ranch  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  One  day,  as  I  was  looking 
all  the  waste  over,  I  saw  so  many  beans 
that  I  got  a  basket  and  picked  out  nearly 
a  half  bushel  of  beans  in  packets  and  took 
them  to  the  house,  and  used  them  for  baked 
beans ;  the  rest  of  the  seeds  were  never 
used.  I  fail  to  see  where  anyone  got  very 
much  good  from  those  seeds  unless  it  was 
the  mice ;  they  certainly  had  an  ample 
opportunity  to  take  their  choice,  but  imag¬ 
ine  what  all  those  seeds  cost !  How  much 
better  it  would  seem  if  Senators  would  use 
their  Influence  for  parcels  post,  which  the 
farmers  want,  rather  than  to  throw  money; 
away  like  that.  I  do  not  know  personally 
a  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  wife  who  cares 
for  the  seeds,  or  wrho  would  not  buy  any 
seeds  they  want,  without  any  help  from 
Congress.  mrs.  James  lampman. 

Ohio. 


Hens  in  Sprayed  Orchard. 

On  page  458  R.  C.  Lester  asks  for  advice 
about  spraying  orchard  where  chicks  run. 
I  fail  to  see  any  danger,  as  I  sprayed  a 
pear  orchard  last  Spring,  using  Bordeaux 
mixture  first  and  a  commercial  spray  10 
days  later,  and  had  poultry  of  different 
ages  running  there  at  the  time.  In  one 
case  of  particular  note,  was  a  tree  in  very 
bad  condition,  sprayed  with  the  dregs  from 
Bordeaux  and  next  with  the  other  spray, 
and  only  a  few  days  later  I  put  colony 
house  full  of  very  young  chicks  near  that 
tree,  and  I  put  a  fence  about  it,  but  my 
death  rate  was  no  greater  there  than  in 
other  places  where  no  spray  was  used.  I 
intend  to  repeat  the  trial  this  year,  as  I 
received  $1.75  per  measured  bushel  for 
those  pears.  w.  j.  dougax. 

New  Jersey. 

As  to  spraying  with  poisons  where  poul¬ 
try  are  kept,  the  inquirer  need  have  no 
hesitation  about  doing  so.  I  have  used 
arsenicals  freely  for  many  years  in  or¬ 
chards  and  yards  where  poultry,  old  and 
young,  were  kept,  hut  have  not  noticed  any 
evil  effect.  Five  gallons  of  spray,  contain¬ 
ing  at  usual  strength  about  60  grains  white 
arsenic  will  cover  a  large  tree.  The  wide 
distribution  of  the  material  makes  the 
amount  that  a  chicken  would  be  likely  to 
eat  harmless.  The  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur 
used  would  doubtless  make  grass  distaste¬ 
ful  to  chickens.  w.  p. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y, 

In  regard  to  spraying  fruit  trees  with 
poison  where  chickens  have  free  range, 
during  the  Summer  of  1911  we  had  about 
three  acres  containing  pear  and  cherry 
trees,  fenced  in  as  a  chicken  park.  We 
had  about  200  hens  and  chickens  in  this 
enclosure  during  the  Summer ;  had  two 
tree  spaces  across  entire  orchard  sown 
with  oats  and  another  of  rape  for  green 
feed  for  chicks.  We  sprayed  very  thor¬ 
oughly  after  blossoms  dropped  for  Cod¬ 
ling  worms  on  pears  and  later  for  second 
brood,  both  times  using  three  pounds  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  diluted 
lime-sulphur.  No  bad  results  were  noticed 
on  chickens.  Orchard  was  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  except  where  oats  and  rape  were 
growing.  I  think  the  fowls  get  so  little  of 
the  lead  they  would  not  be  affected. 

.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  a.  j.  m. 

Hens  in  Sprayed  Orchard. — We  sprayed 
our  plum  trees  last  season  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  four  times,  and  never  lost  a  hen. 
We  had  a  fine  flock  of  White  Wyandottea 
running  at  large  all  the  time  these  trees 
were  sprayed.  We  did  this  against  the 
“advice”  of  some  neighbors.  c.  m. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 


Immigration  Laws. 

I  have  a  sister,  55  years  old,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  who  with  her  husband  would  like  to 
come  to  this  country  to  see  me  and  my 
family.  She  is  very  well-to-do  and  can 
live  on  the  interest  of  her  money.  I  have 
been  told  by  people  that  chances  are  as 
soon  as  she  lands  she  and  her  husband 
might  be  sent  back  on  account  of  their 
age.  All  can  speak,  read  and  write  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  and  my  sister  speaks 
French  .  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  immigration  law  is  intended  to  keep 
out  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges, 
or  those  considered  physically  or  morally 
undesirable.  The  authorities  work  under 
definite  Government  instructions,  and  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  there  is  doubt  are  heard 
before  an  immigration  board.  The  steam¬ 
ship  companies  have  to  return  free  of 


charge  those  not  admitted,  and  hence  are 
careful  not  to  take  passengers  who  may  be 
barred  out.  We  see  no  reason  why  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  question  should 
not  be  admitted,  as  they  have  ample  means, 
and  apparently  no  physical  disability. 


That  Concrete  Ice  House. 

That  concrete  ice  house  which  I  described 
last  Winter  is  full  to  the  top  and  has  not 
settled  yet.  In  carting  ice  I  ran  across  an¬ 
other  solid  concrete  house,  divided  in  two 
rooms,  on  a  slight  north  slope,  but  exposed 
to  full  sun.  They  had  thrown  out  a  lot 
of  old  ice  and  the  foreman  said  some  of  it 
was  three  years  old.  Looks  as  if  concrete 
works  on  this  place.  Another  foreman  I 
know  had  just  put  up  a  tile  house,  about 
10x20  I  judge  ;  plastered  inside  on  side  and 
top,  with  ventilator  holes  left  open.  If 
you  will  remind  me  next  Fall  some  time  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  kept  ice.  I  see  a  lot 
about  cold  storage.  I  use  the  principle, 
modified  by  using  a  big  wash  boiler  stood 
on  the  ice  with  sawdust  banked  around. 
We  bad  _peacbes  until  Thanksgiving,  grapes 
and  pears  until  New  Years.  What  more 
do  we  need?  I  have  a  few  apples  yet  in 
that  store  room  by  the  ice.  not  wetted  nor 
specked.  It  took  a  lantern  in  the  zero 
weather.  w.  o. 

Chester,  N.  Y. 


Cow  Peas  in  Nebraska. 

Having  noticed  that  a  correspondent 
from  Wisconsin  asks  for  information  about 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  I  thought  perhaps 
my  experience  might  be  of  some  benefit  to 
him.  I  have  been  experimenting  with  cow 
peas  for  several  years  here  in  northern 
Nebraska,  which  is  about  on  a  parallel 
with  southern  Wisconsin,  and  I  find  that 
cow  peas  of  the  Whippoorwill  variety  do 
fairly  well,  and  some  years  grow  very 
luxuriant,  but  it  always  takes  the  full  sea¬ 
son  to  mature  ripe  seed,  and  some  years 
they  do  not  bear  very  heavily.  I  raise  a 
few  In  a  lot  for  the  benefit  of  the  pigs, 
which  I  turn  in  some  time  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  let  them  harvest  the  crop.  I  also 
raise  rape  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have 
been  raising  these  crops  only  on  a  small 
scale  as  an  experiment  and  because  I  know 
they  are  good  to  supplement  the  Alfalfa 
pasture,  which  I  think  needs  a  rest  in  the 
Fall.  However,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  that  can  beat  an  Alfalfa  hog 
pasture  for  this  section  of  the  country  If 
properly  managed.  The  first  year  I  raised 
cow  peas  the  pigs  would  not  eat  them  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  learned  to  like  them, 
but  since  then  have  had  no  trouble.  I  find 
that  mature  hogs  that  have  not  learned  to 
eat  Alfalfa  when  they  are  pigs  treat  Al¬ 
falfa  the  same  way,  while  those  that  have 
been  raised  on  Alfalfa  will  consume  a 
surprising  quantity  of  it.  Soy  beans  did 
not  mature  here,  so  I  did  not  try  them 
again.  a.  o.  s. 

Wayne,  Neb. 


An  Apple  Storage  House. — I  wish  to 
erect  a  sort  of  cold  storage  or  a  place  to 
keep  apples,  room  enough  to  keep  1.000 
bushels.  I  have  a  hill  running  northeast 
and  southwest,  and  I  thought  of  digging 
into  side  hill  and  use  cement  blocks.  How 
large  should  it  be,  how  ventilated,  and  how 
arranged  inside?  f.  m.  h. 

Sod  us,  Mich. 

Peach  Yellows. — I  had  supposed  that 
everyone  who  grows  peaches  was  familiar 
with  yellows,  and  yet  because  of  something 
that  occurred  the  other  day  I  feel  like 
saying  a  word  about  this  common  disease. 
A  man  asked  me  recently  if  they  often 
worked  two  kinds  of  peach  on  one  stock. 
He  said  he  had  some  that  appeared  to  be 
all  one  kind,  but  part  of  some  trees  would 
ripen  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  tree.  Now,  that  is  quite  sure 
to  be  our  old  enemy,  the  yellows,  and  wher¬ 
ever  a  tree  showed  markedly  premature 
ripening  of  part  of  the  fruit  (because  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease)  the  only  safo 
thing  is  to  destroy  by  burning,  root  and 
branch.  wm.  hotaling. 

New  York. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

LARGEST  in  the  WORLD 
Bears  the  first  season. 
Continuous  June  to  No¬ 
vember.  Color  deep  rich 
crimson.  Even  through¬ 
out.  No  green  tips.  Com¬ 
bines  flavor  of  pineapple 
and  wild  strawberry. 

Circular  Free. 

H.  F.  DEW,  Albion,  Mich. 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLAWTS-Guaranteed  true  to 
name — at  $1.75  per  thousand.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
log  free.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Selbyville,  Del. 


^tmtifharcv  Dlontc  Over  forty  Varieties,  at 
Oirdwuerry  rianis  $2.50  per  LOOO.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  B-1B,  Cool  Spring,  Uel. 


MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 

1T1  75c.  per  100;  $6.00  per  1,000.  Guaranteed  pure 
stock.  F.  V.  Strohsahl.  Box  51,  Bark  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SURPLUS  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Miller  Red  Rasp.,  fine  plants,  at  $3.50  per  M. 
Cumberland  Black  Rasp.,  $6;  Mersereau  and 
Eldorado  Blackberry,  $10.  All  fine  plants, 
but  owing  to  backward  season  are  surplus. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Nurseries,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Coin  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel 
"Ur  uafc  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7,00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware 


SEEU  P0TATUES — Standard  varieties,  true  to  name 
from  12  years’  selection.  Strawberry  plants, 20  va 
rieties.  Send  for  prices.  Homer  B.Howe,  'Vellshoro,  Pa 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  PUTATUES-Clean  seed  from  good 
crop.  References  given.  Geo.  U.  Sprague,  Uvid,  N.Y. 


INCREASE  your  profits  by  planting  potatoes  bred  up  by 
hill  selection.  Circular  free.  E.  B.  FOLLETT,  Hale,  Mich. 


CABIUGF„  LETTUCE,  BEETS— Fine  plants,  *1.00  per  1,00* 
Cauliflower,  $2.60  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potafocn,  Peppers,  Toma 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Semi  for  list.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


Ask  yonr  dealer  for  a 

Fenn  Post-Hole  Auger 

you  can  return  it  and  get  your  money  back 
if  it  does  not  pay  for  itself  over  any  other 
post-hole  tool  in  any  soil,  but  do  not  bring 
it  back  with  the  varnish  on. 

Booklet  on  request. 

THE  FENN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  Mich. 


BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW-^ 


Clark’s  Reversible  Busk  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 
bnsk  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  for  new  book,  Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

839  Main  St., _ Illgganum,  Conn. 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

20.000  Blaine.  50,000  Gandy,  50,000  C.  Cluster,  25,000  B 
Dunlap,  50,008  S.  L.  Champion,  10,000  Mixed  S.  D.  and 
Parsons  Beauty,  60,000  Chipman.  They  are  all  true  to 
name  ;ind  all  fresli  dug.  Also  send  for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1,000  up. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Thirty -nine  of  the  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties.  Prices  reasonable.  Asparagus  ltoots- 
$2.90  per  thousand.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants,  Fruit  Trees— Large  discounts  on  large 
orders.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIflE.  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


Doxra»  of  TBrletloa.  Plants  large,  thrifty,  strong.  SPECIAL  OFPKB: 
JOO  plants  of  my  famous  Norwood  or  Iloritogo  varieties  for  S l.OO, 
postage  prepaid.  All  varieties  big  yielders.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name.  Ornamental  Trees.  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  Roots,  Spray  Pumps.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


This 

Engine  Will  Do  Your 
Farm  Work  the  Year  ’Round 

Do  it  better,  quicker  and  more  economically  than 
by  hand.  No  cumbersome  tanks,  piping  and  circu¬ 
lating  systems  to  make  trouble  in  winter.  The  Novo 
Cooling  system  is  self-contained  and  guaranteed  against 
frost  damage.  All  working  parts  are  enclosed  and 
perfectly  lubricated.  The  Novo  Engine  is  easy  to 

understand,  start  and 
run.  It’s  the  lightest 
engine  for  power  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  readily 
portable.  Made  in. 
eight  sizes  —  I  to  io 
H.  P.  The  Novo  costs 

what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  an  engine  worth  hav- 
ing.  A  higher  price  couldn’t  buy  more  engine 
value — Novo  quality  couldn’t  be  sold  for  less. 

SEND  FOR  NOVO  CATALOG 

and.  when  you  know  all  the  facts,  you’ll  be  con¬ 
vinced  we  are  right.  Why  not  send  today  i 

NOVO  ENGINE  COMPANY 

^ Clarence  E.  Bement,  8ec’y  &ndGen*lMgr. 

211  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


“The  engine  for 
every  purpose*3 


RoTank" 
no  Fan 
no^eezing 
"Trouble 
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ASPHALTUM  FOR  PEACH  BORERS. 

The  California  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  some  new  experiments  in  fighting  the 
peach  borer.  As  most  peach  growers  know, 
various  paints  or  smears  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree  and  killing  out  the  borer.  Most  of 
them  are  failures,  and  the  majority  of 
growers,  after  using  them,  go  back  to  the 
old  plan  of  digging  out  the  borers.  This 
is  still  the  best  plan.  The  California  Sta¬ 
tion  has  experimented  with  asphaltum.  This 
was  smeared  over  the  base  of  the  tree,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  197.  The  application  was 


ASPHALT  FOR  PEACH  BORERS.  Fig.  197. 

made  early  in  the  Spring  on  badly  eaten 
trees  where  the  borers  had  not  been  dug. 
They  found  that  this  thick  coat  of  asphal¬ 
tum  took  care  of  95  per  cent  of  the  insects, 
keeping  them  out  and  smothering  those  in¬ 
side.  It  did  not  injure  the  tree  in  any 
way,  nor  prevent  its  growth  as  some  appli¬ 
cations  do.  They  simply  heated  the  as¬ 
phaltum  so  it  would  smear  properly,  and 
painted  it  on  with  the  brush.  The  first 
coat  was  permitted  to  harden,  and  another 
coat  then  put  on.  They  also  use  the 
asphaltum  for  covering  tree  wounds  and 
for  grafting,  and  it  works  well  for  these 
purposes. 


NOTES  ON  GRAIN  DISEASES. 

Remember  that  corn  smut  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  any  treatment  of  the  grain  ;  it 
is  not  conveyed  to  the  new  crop  in  the 
seed,  as  many  smut  diseases  are.  The 
only  practical  method  of  control  is  to  go 
through  the  field  several  times  during  the 
season,  cutting  out  and  burning  all  the 
developing  smut  masses  that  can  be  seen. 
This  practice,  continued  year  after  year, 
would  certainly  diminish  the  trouble,  though 
fields  may  be  re-infected  from  other  farms. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  smut  spores  are 
destroyed  in  the  silo,  so  its  use  tends  to 
lessen  the  disease  ;  however,  the  smut  fun¬ 
gus  can  live  and  even  increase  in  manure, 
so  live  smut  spores  may  infect  the  manure 
pile,  and  thus  increase  the  disease  in  fields 
where  such  manure  is  used.  Corn  smut 
can  be  reduced  by  Bordeaux  spraying,  but 
this  is  not  considered  profitable,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  smut  masses  remains  the  best 
control  method. 

Smut  on  a  variety  of  other  grains  dif¬ 
fers  from  corn  smut  in  being  transmitted  by 
the  seed,  and  is  thus  controlled  by  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed  grain.  The  customary  treat¬ 
ment  is  with  formalin,  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  tvater ;  as  a  rule  a  pound  of 
formalin,  costing  75  to  90  cents,  will  treat 
45  to  50  bushels  of  grain.  Spread  the 
grain  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  smooth  barn 
floor,  on  canvas  or  upon  hard  ground,  and 
sprinkle  with  a  watering  pot  or  sprayer. 
Wet  the  grain  thoroughly  and  evenly  with 
the  mixture,  then  shovel  over  a  few  times, 
so  that  every  seed  is  thoroughly  wetted. 
The  pile  is  then  covered  with  blankets  or 
bagging  to  hold  the  fumes  of  formalin, 
and  allowed  to  stand  from  six  to  12 
hours.  It  is  then  spread  out  to  dry,  or 
dried  with  lime  which  is  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  by  the  fanning  mill.  The  grain  is 
then  ready  to  sow ;  if  stored,  bags,  bins, 
etc.,  should  be  disinfected  with  formalin, 
or  the  grain  may  be  reinfected.  The  drill 
that  is  used  should  be  disinfected  with 
formalin  or  a  thorough  dusting  with  dry 
lime.  This  treatment  is  given  for  oat  smut, 
covered  smut  of  barley,  kernel  smut  of 
broom  corn,  millet  smut,  kernel  smut  of 
sorghum,  and  stinking  smut  of  wheat. 

The  formalin  treatment  is  not  found  effi¬ 
cacious  against  loose  smut  of  barley  and 
wheat,  and  for  this,  in  addition  to  taking 
every  precaution  to  obtain  clean  seed,  the 
Jensen  hot  water  treatment  is  advised.  This 
is  much  more  troublesome  than  the  forma¬ 
lin  treatment.  The  seed  is  first  soaked  for 
live  to  seven  hours  in  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  63  to  72  degrees ;  then  placed  in 
loose  sacks  or  wire  baskets,  not  more  than 
one-half  peck  each,  and  drained  for  a  short 
time.  The  seed  must  be  treated  in  small 
lots  to  avoid  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  water.  Two  tubs  or  vats  of  water 
are  required,  No.  1  at  110°  or  120°,  No.  2 
at  132°  to  133°  F.  Galvanized  iron  tubs 
of  20  to  40  gallons  capacity,  and  double 
burner  oil  stoves  are  convenient.  The 
drained  sacks  or  baskets  of  seed  are  plunged 
into  tub  No.  1  for  a  minute  to  raise  the 
temperature,  then  transferred  to  tub  No. 
2,  and  kept  agitated  while  immersed  as  ad¬ 
vised  below,  the  temperatures  being  main¬ 
tained  as  evenly  as  possible.  Barley,  15 
minutes  at  125.6°  F.  (52°  C.)  wheat  10 
minutes  at  129.2°  F.  (54°  C.)  When 
treating  barley,  if  the  temperature  rises 
above  125.6°  F.  (52°  C.)  the  time  of  im¬ 
mersion  must  be  reduced  to  10  minutes,  or 
five  minutes  at  129.2°  F.  (54°  C.)  above 
which  there  is  no  safe  margin.  A  Centigrade 
thermometer  is  more  convenient  than  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  the  desired  temperature  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  is  from  52°  to  54° ;  anything 
below  51°  C.  is  not  eflicacious.  An  inac¬ 
curate  thermometer  may  cause  damage  to 
the  seed,  or  failure  to  prevent  the  smut. 
The  seed  is  dried  by  spreading  out  in  thin 
layers,  like  the  oats  after  formalin  ;  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sprout. 


Traction  Engines  in  New  York. 

Will  say  to  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  page 
317,  that  traction  engines  are  used  wholly, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
for  repairing  dirt  roads.  They  have  been 
in  use  10  or  15  years,  making  an  ideal 
power  for  that  purpose. 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


Growing  Post  Timber. 

I  wish  to  start  a  grove  for  post  timber 
on  a  farm  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y,  I 
am  thinking  of  starting  locust.  Is  it  the 
common  locust,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  I 
should  use,  and  which  do  you  advise,  seed 
or  seedlings?  Do  you  know  of  anything 
better  than  the  locust?  Soil  is  gravel  and 
clay.  Please  give  directions  as  to  planting 
seedlings  or  starting  seeds.  j.  l.  b. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Black  locust  (Robinia  pseudacacia)  is 
rapid  growing  and  if  proper  treatment  is 
given  will  soon  reach  post  size.  The  likeli¬ 
hood  of  injury  by  borers  renders  doubtful 
the  production  of  large  material.  Just 
before  planting  the  seed  should  be  soaked 
for  two  days  and  not  covered  more  than 
one-half  inch.  The  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  is  about  50  to  75  per  cent..  A  pound 
contains  about  25.000  seeds  and  is  quoted 
at  35  cents ;  seedlings  at  $3  to  $5  per 
1.000.  Chestnut  provides  quick  returns  in 
timber,  valuable  for  a  wide  range  of  uses, 
and  is  therefore  much  better  than  locust. 
The  seed  is  quoted  at  $12  per  100  pounds 
and  the  seedlings  at  $14  to  $20  per  1,000. 
The  hardy  Catalpa  is  a  rapid  growing  tree 
and  is  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  chest¬ 
nut.  Seed  is  quoted  at  $2  per  pound  and 
seedlings  at  $6  per  1,000.  The  profits  of 
a  grove  or  plantation  depend  in  a  great 


measure  upon  the  initial  cost,  and  if  you 
can  do  so  I  would  advise  growing  your  own 
seedlings.  s.  H.  madden. 


Lime  and  Potato  Scab. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  “sure  things” 
in  potato  culture  that  wood  ashes  or  slaked 
lime  will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  po¬ 
tato  scab  disease.  This  seems  to  have  been 
demonstrated  past  argument,  and  so,  in  a 
rotation  where  lime  is  to  be  used,  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  use  it  after  the  potatoes.  Now, 
however,  we  are  learning  more  about  the 
different  forms  of  lime.  The  ground  lime¬ 
stone  has  a  more  gentle  and  more  caustic 
action  than  the  burnt  lime.  It  can  be 
used  in  stables  in  place  of  plaster,  while 
burnt  lime  would  act  to  drive  off  the  am¬ 
monia.  This  has  led  some  enthusiastic 
limestone  men  to  claim  that  this  form  can 
be  used  direct  on  potatoes  without  increas¬ 
ing  scab.  We  have  tried  to  find  real  ex¬ 
perience  with  this,  but  thus  far  without 
much'  success.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  the  great¬ 
est  advocate  of  ground  limestone : 

“I  do  not  call  .to  mind  any  specific  data 
from  actual  investigations  concerning  the 
possible  influence  of  ground  limestone  upon 
potato  scab ;  but  I  recall  that  potatoes 


were  grown  for  26  years  in  succession  on 
Hoos  Field  at  Rothamsted,  to  which  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  limestone  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  chalk,  which  has  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  composition  as  ground  lime¬ 
stone  ;  and  I  do  not  recall  any  report  that 
the  potatoes  were  seriously  affected  by 
scab ;  and  the  yields  produced  sometimes 
reached  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  where 
heavily  fertilized  the  average  yield  for  the 
26  years  was  197  bushels  on  plot  7  and  203 
bushels  on  plot  8. 

"As  an  average,  the  soils  of  the  seml-arid 
and  arid  regions  of  the  West  contain 
about  30  tons  of  lime  carbonate  in  the 
plowed  soil  of  an  acre  ;  and,  as  you  know, 
Colorado  is  famous  for  its  production  of 
potatoes  on  such  soils ;  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  were  troubled,  particularly, 
with  scab.  We  are  growing  potatoes  here 
on  the  University  Farm  on  land  which  has 
been  heavily  treated  with  limestone  and 
have  the  same  varieties  planted  at  the 
same  time  and  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  where  no  limestone  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  This  work  has  not  been  running  long 
enough  to  justify  drawing  any  final  conclu¬ 
sions  from  it,  but  I  can  say  that  no  differ¬ 
ence  has  thus  far  been  observed  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  scab  produced.” 


CYRIL  HOPKINS. 


Fanners  and  their  families  every¬ 
where  have  accepted  my 
invitation  to  ride  in  the 
Maxwell  “  Mascotte  ” — 


will  you  ride  in  it  at  my 
expense 


I  FIRST  extended  this  invitation  about  a  month  ago  and  the  acceptances  I  have  received  6how 
me  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  demonstrate  an  automobile — on  the  roads  where  it  will  be  used 
if  purchased,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

The  responses  to  my  invitation  are  great  in  number,  but  some  parts  of  the  country  are  not  as 
well  represented  as  I  want  them  to  be.  So  I  am  repeating  my  invitation,  and  if  you  have1  not 
yet  accepted,  do  so  now, 

vUCaxtogll  iflCascotti 

$980 


F.  O.  B.  Factory 

( Top  extra.) 


Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell, 

30  West  61st  St.,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  in¬ 
vitation  to  take  a  ride  with  my 
family  in  the  Maxwell  “Mas¬ 
cotte.” 

Kindly  arrange  to  place  a  car  at 
my  disposal.  It  is  understood 
that  no  expense  or  obligation  on 
my  part  is  involved. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Name  ... 

Address . 

Town . . . 


State , 


It.  A*.-  Y.—  4-27-12. 


I  am  sure  you  will  immediately  see  what 
an  ideal  car  the  “Mascotte'*  is  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family — if  you  once  take  your  family 
for  a  ride  in  it. 

The  average  automobile  “demonstration” 
falls  far  short  of  really  showing  what  a  car 
will  do,  so  I  don’t  want  to  demonstrate  the 
“Mascotte”  in  that  way.  I  want  you  to  ride 
around  the  country-side  some  nice  afternoon 
— up  hill  and  down  dale — over  the  roads  you 
travel  in  your  daily  life.  If  you  do  this,  you 
should  be  able  to  know  when  you  get  home 
in  the  evening  just  what  kind  of  a  car  the 
“Mascotte”  is  and  how  well  it  is  suited  for 
use  in  your  daily  life.  I  want  the  family  to 
go  with  you,  too — the  wife  and  the  children. 
I  designed  the  “Mascotte”  to  be  a  real  family 
car  and  it  is  just  that — a  car  for  the  whole 
family. 

You  may  know  something  about  Maxwell 
reliability  and  durability — you  may  know 
that  nine  out  often  Maxwells  in  use  in  New 
York  State  in  1905  are  still  in  use  today, 
after  seven  years  of  continuous  service.  Few 
cars  come  anywhere  near  this  record. 


Y ou  may  know  how  sweeping  was  the  Maxwell 
victory  in  the  recent  Glidden  Tour — the  hardest 
tour  in  history— in  which  the  Maxwell  was  the 
only  team  to  finish  with  a  perfect  score  after 
1450  miles  of  travel  over  the  worst  roads  in  the 
country.  The  Maxwell  beat  practically  every 
other  American  car,  some  of  which  sel  1  for  as  much 
as  $6000.  You  may  be  familiar  with  the  mar¬ 
velous  non-stop  record  of  the  Maxwell,  when  it 
traveled  10,000  miles  over  country  roads  with¬ 
out  once  stopping  the  motor.  If  you  know  these 
things,  you  will  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
Maxwell  “Mascotte”. 

The  Maxwell  “Mascotte”  costs  $980,  and  I 
can  safely  say  that  no  other  car  within  $200  of 
its  price  compares  with  it. 

If  I  haven’t  had  your  acceptance  to  my  invi¬ 
tation  for  you  and  your  family  to  ride  in  the 
“Mascotte”,  send  it  to  me  today.  Send  it  to  me 
personally — fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  I 
will  instruct  our  representative  near  you  to 
arrange  with  you  and  your  family  for  a  trip. 

Write  me  today.  /n  „ 


|JNITED  gTATES  jyjOTOK  f  OMPANY 

( Maxwell  Division) 

30  West  61st  Street  New  York  City 


W.  E.  W. 
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Vegetable  Garden  in  River  Flat. 

E.  B.  F.,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  acre 
of  river  flat  I  wish  to  turn  into  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  to  supply  my  boarding  house. 
It  was  plowed  a  year  ago  last  Fall  and 
covered  through  the  Winter  with  stable 
manure  put  out  as  fast  as  made.  Last 
Summer  this  acre  was  planted  to  corn 
and  last  Fall  it  was  plowed  again  and 
was  covered  again  through  the  Winter  with 
stable  manure.  What  would  you  do  with 
this  next?  Do  you  think  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  commercial  fertilizer?  If  so, 
what  kind?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  lies  2,000  feet  up. 

Ans. — This  ground  was  Fall  plowed 
and  is  now  covered  with  manure.  As 
early  as  possible  we  should  cross-plow 
the  field  deeply  and  giving  a  dressing 
of  lime  to  be  harrowed  in.  Then  fit  the 
surface  as  fine  as  possible.  With  most 
vegetables  it  will  pay  to  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  2 per  cent  nitrogen,  eight 
phosphoric  acid  and  nine  of  potash. 

Cover  Crops  for  Asparagus. 

A.  E.  E.,  Centreville,  Mass. — What  crop 
can  I  sow  on  my  asparagus  bed  after  I 
cut  it  this  Spring,  that  will  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  improve  the  land  for  next 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  land 
from  washing,  as  the  bed  is  on  a  side  hill? 
This  crop  cannot  be  plowed  under  until 
next  Spring. 

Ans. — The  simplest  and  cheapest; 
cover  crops  for  asparagus  are  weeds, 
more  particularly  chickweed.  This 
method  is  practiced  by  one  of  the  largi 
est  and  best  growers  in  New  England. 
The  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  after 
the  cutting  season,  and  tops,  weeds  and 
all  growth  is  wheel-harrowed  down  in 
the  Spring.  Now  many  object  to  the 
above  method,  and  use  oats,  rye,  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  vetch,  etc.  This  cover  crop 
question  for  asparagus  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  probably  10  or  15  years  from 
now  we  shall  smile  at  the  methods  of 
to-day.  If  I  had  to  choose  between, 
them  I  would  take  Crimson  clover  or 
Winter  vetch.  Either  is  good,  but  vetch 
is  sure  to  live  through  the  Winter,  while 
the  clover  generally  winter-kills.  Even 
if  it  does,  the  large  mass  of  leaves  on 
the  surface  keeps  the  soil  from  blowing 
and  makes  a  lot  of  humus.  The  root 
system  is  extensive  and  is  covered  with 
nitrogen-bearing  nodules.  These  leaves 
and  roots  disk  in  very  easily,  and  help 
make  a  good  soil.  Crimson  clover  or 
vetch  should  be  sown  early  in  August 


or  late  July,  harrowed  or  cultivated 
lightly  (vetch  deeper).  This  Fall 
growth  should  cover  the  ground,  20  to 
30  pounds  of  vetch  seed  to  the  acre, 
and  15  to  20  of  the  Crimson  clover. 
Start  an  experiment  station  on  your 
farm  and  determine  for  yourself  which 
methods  and  crops  are  best. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  prescott. 


Improving  Garden  Soil. 

When  the  garden  is  plowed  and  fitted  for 
planting  the  soil  looks  rich  and  seems  to 
be  in  fine  condition.  But  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  work  up  the  soil  about  the  plants, 
and  walk  over  the  freshly  dug  dirt,  it 
packs,  and  after  a  rain  the  earth  is  hard 
and  hoes  up  in  coarse  lumps.  There  is 
not  any  clay  in  the  soil  and  the  ground  is 
well  covered  with  good  manure  each  Spring. 
In  places  where  the  soil  is  not  disturbed 
for  some  time  there  will  be  a  sort  of 
green  mold,  or  moss,  start.  What  do  you 
advise  ?  G-  H- 

Atwater,  N.  Y. 

Our  best  suggestion  is  to  use  a  good 
coat  of  air-slaked  lime  well  worked  in. 
Lime  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  a 
lumpy  soil  and  preventing  its  baking  or 
packing. 

Trouble  With  Cucumbers. 

Why  is  it  that  my  cucumber  vines  always 
die  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fruit?  I 
never  had  any  trouble  in  raising  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cucumbers  every  year  when  I  lived 
in  Virginia,  but  it  seems  that  I  cannot 
raise  them  here.  They  will  grow  off  nicely 
and  be  as  vigorous  and  promising  as  any 
that  I  ever  had  until  time  for  bearing  and 
they  then  die.  T.  a.  k. 

West  Arlington,  Md. 

It  would  be  purely  guesswork  for  me  to 
tell  you  what  ails  your  cucumbers  without 
knowing  more  about  the  trouble.  Cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons  are  affected  by  several  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  mildew  and  leaf  blight,  and 
are  often  attacked  by  insects.  The  cucum¬ 
ber  aphis  or  melon  louse  often  swarms  on 
them  at  midsummer,  and  the  Southern  corn 
root-worm,  the  larva  of  the  twelve-spotted 
Diabrotica  or  cucumber  beetle  will  attack 
the  roots,  while  the  mature  beetles  eat 
the  plants.  But  I  assume  in  your  case, 
where  the  vines  grow  well  till  fruiting  time, 
that  some  sort  of  fungus  disease  attacks 
them,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
early  in  the  season  and  every  10  days  till 
the  fruit  sets  should  prevent  any  external 
fungus.  There  are  at  times  and  in  certain 
soils  obscure  bacterial  forms  that  cause 
the  wilt  diseases  in  various  plants.  No 
spraying  will  have  any  effect  on  these,  and 
the  only  thing  is  to  avoid  infected  soil. 
I  grow '  cucumbers  here  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  them  are 
grown  around  me  here.  We  run  out  deep 
furrows  six  feet  apart,  and  fill  them  half 
full  of  city  stable  manure.  On  this  a  heavy 


dressing  of  a  high-grade  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  is  added  and  a  bed  formed  over  the 
furrow  and  slightly  flattened,  and  the  seeds 
are  drilled  in  a  continuous  row.  After 
a  stand  is  secured  we  thin  out  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  scatter  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate 
of  soda  around  each  plant.  With  this 
treatment  they  thrive  wonderfully,  if  spray¬ 
ing  for  blight  is  not  neglected.  If  your 
soil  is  infected  with  the  wilt  disease  I 
fear  that  cucumbers  and  melons  will  not 
thrive.  In  a  garden  on  a  small  scale  it 
may  do  to  soak  the  soil  with  a  solution 
of  formaldehyde,  one  pint  in  20  gallons  of 
water,  a  week  or  10  days  before  planting. 

Maryland.  w.  F.  massey. 


A  Job  on  an  “  Estate.” 

Your  little  book,  “Hind-Sights,”  fills  a 
long-felt  want  and  is  a  credit  to  its  au¬ 
thors.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  and  farm’  hand  too.  But  I  think 
there  is  one  class  of  swindler  that  has  been 
neglected  and  left  out  of  your  book.  His 
special  prey  Is  the  employe  on  the  farm 
or  generally  the  large  estate  whether  he  is 
a  gardener,  dairyman,  herdsman  or  poultry- 
man.  Sometimes  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
large  farm  and  oftener  he  is  the  manager. 
He  advertises  or  answers  somebody’s  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  says  he  is  in  need  of  a 
good  man,  honest,  sober,  etc.,  to  manage 
one  of  the  various  departments  on  the  farm 
he  owns  or  manages ;  says  the  department 
has  been  poorly  managed,  and  promises 
great  things  for  the  man  who  will  bring 
it  up  to  a  paying  basis.  The  applicant 
for  the  position  is  put  through  a  cross 
examination  as  to  his  experience,  ability, 
etc.,  and  is  engaged  with  the  understanding 
that  he  must  produce  results.  When  the 
man  locates  at  his  new  position  he  finds 
a  state  of  affairs  most  discouraging ;  every¬ 
thing  upside  down,  and  if  he  is  to  manage 
live  stock  he  finds  it  all  sick  and  unpro¬ 
ductive.  So  he  starts  to  work  full  of  hope 
and  courage,  hoping  to  get  bis  department 
in  as  good  shape  as  he  would  have  his  own 
place  did  he  own  one  and  expected  to  make 
his  living  from  it.  If  he  is  a  gardener 
of  poultryman,  the  manager  is  generally  a 
first-class  cattle  man  with  no  outside  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  but  a  lot  of  theoretical 
ideas  which  he  makes  the  other  carry  out  to 
th'e  detriment  of  that  department.  Yet  he 
manages  everything  and  in  time  he  fires 
the  man  he  made  such  a  lot  of  promises  to. 
While  the  man  holds  his  position  he  learns 
a  lot  about  the  place  where  he  Is  working. 
His  position,  he  learns,  is  open  about  once 
a  year,  and  every  former  occupant  gave  it 
up  disgusted  or  was  discharged.  The  sup¬ 
plies  he  gets  are  bought  by  the  manager, 
who  generally  gets  a  percentage  from  the 
supply  house,  and  they  are  poor  in  quality 
and  high  in  price,  and  he  is  forced  to  use 
things  which  are  more  expensive  than  good. 
As  he  knows  his  business  he  can  foresee 
that  his  department  will  never  be  a  success 
and  he  generally  is  discharged  as  incompe¬ 
tent  or  leaves  disgusted  of  his  own  accord. 
Every  Spring  there  are  a  lot  of  positions 
open  which  are  not  worth  a  man  wasting 


his  time  trying  to  get.  But  such  managers 
and  employers  force  a  lot  of  good  men  to 
be  Jumping  from  one  place  to  another  con¬ 
tinually,  and  a  “rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss.”  It  is  a  pity  that  owners  of  large 
estates  do  not  look  into  some  of  the  doings 
of  their  managers  and  see  that  the  men  on 
the  farm  get  a  square  deal.  G.  a.  C. 


nAY  for  Dry  Sand. — I  am  anxious  to 
find  some  perennial  plants  for  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  adapted  to  poor  dry  sand.  Have  any 
of  your  readers  had  favorable  experience 
with  any  of  the  following :  Bromus  inermis, 
Kidney  vetch,  Australian  salt  bush,  furze, 
Onobrychis  sativa  and  Polygonum  Sach- 
alinense?  J.  C.  8. 

New  York. 

A  “Cement  Gun.” — One  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  in  construction  work  at  Panama  is  a 
cement  gun.  This  is  not  a  cannon  to  be 
used  in  defending  the  canal,  but  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  blowing  concrete  into  stone¬ 
work.  Under  a  powerful  air  pressure  the 
cement  and  sand  are  blown  together  in 

definite  proportions,  and  mixed  with  water 
as  they  pass  through  the  nozzle  of  the 
gun.  In  this  way  the  mixture  is  blown  far 
into  stonework  for  several  feet,  and  such 
work  is  made  stronger  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement 
to  three  of  sand  is  used  for  the  inner 

coating,  and  there  is  a  continuous  spray. 

With  one  of  these  guns  an  area  of  25  feet 
square  from  two  to  three  inches  thick, 

makes  a  day’s  work. 

The  Best  Harrow. — In  answer  to  E.  E. 
C.’s  query,  page  124,  without  an  accurate 
comparative  test  it  wobld  hardly  be  fair  to 
give  a  too  positive  answer  as  which  of  the 
three  types  of  harrow  is  best  for  clay  soil, 
but  my  preference  would  be  decidedly  for 
the  spading  harrow.  Its  construction  gives 
It  greater  penetration,  the  draft  is  lighter, 
and  the  narrow  spades  work  in  between 
small  stones  when  the  disk  or  Cutaway 
would  be  apt  to  be  thrown  out.  We  have 
had  one  of  the  spading  harrows  In  use  for 
over  20  years,  and  think  so  much  of  it  that 
we  are  getting  a  new  one  with  all  the  latest 
attachments  of  fore  truck,  wheel  transports, 
reverse  irons  and  extension  frame  for  or¬ 
chard  and  farm  use.  c.  P.  B. 

Northbrook,  Pa. 

Oats  in  Iowa. — The  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  (Ames)  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
oats  which  states  that  “The  seven  years* 
experimentation  showed  as  a  rule  Iowa 
farmers  do  not  sow  enough  oats  per  acre. 
The  Station  has  secured  better  results  with 
a  rate  of  from  three  to  4%  bushels  per 
acre  than  with  only  two  to  2%  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  about  the  average  rate  for 
Iowa  farmers.  The  average  yield  for  four 
years  from  a  two-bushel  rate  for  Kherson 
oats  was  49.4  bushels  per  acre ;  the  average 
yield  for  the  same  time  for  a  three-bushel 
rate  was  53.7  bushels.  In  all  the  tests  at 
the  station  farm  the  Kherson  and  Silver- 
mine  varieties  of  oats  gave  the  best  yields, 
covering  a  period  of  seven  years.” 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 


The  Truth  About 
Cost  of  Tires 

Tires  can  be  made  to  fit  any  price 
which  users  want  to  pay.  The  only 
just  comparison  is  the  cost  per  mile. 

Cheap  tires  may  cost  far  more  per 
mile  than  tires  at  twice  the  price. 

Tires  may  also  be  too  costly — too 
fine  in  composition  to  endure. 

The  object  of  the  expert  is  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile.  That  has  been 
pur  object  for  some  13  years. 

How  We  Know 

We  make  our  comparisons  on  a 
tire  testing  machine,  where  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  worn  out  under 
all  sorts  of  road  conditions.  Meters 
record  the  mileage. 

There  we  have  compared  some  200 
fabrics,  and  some  forty  formulas  for 
treads. 

There  we  have  tested  every 
tnethod  and  process.  There  we  have 
compared  rival  tires  with  our  own. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  Up- 
River  Para — the  costliest  rubber — is 
cheapest  on  the  mileage  basis. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  long- 
fibre  Sea  Island  cotton — the  costliest 


material — is  cheapest  in  the  end  for 
fabrics. 

We  have  proved  that  wrapped  tread 
tires — the  costliest  construction — are 
cheaper  than  moulded  tires — for  the 
user. 

So  we  employ  these  things.  And 
we  use  everything  else  which  these 
years  of  test  have  proved  most  eco¬ 
nomical — in  the  cost  per  mile. 


til  it  now  costs  users  no  more  than 
standard  old-type  tires. 

This  tire — called  No-Rim-Cut — has 
ended  rim-cutting  forever. 

Saving  25  Per  Cent 

Next  came  the  question  of  blow¬ 
outs — caused  by  adding  extras  to  the 
car — by  overloading  tires. 

To  avoid  this  we  made  No-Rim- 


Cut  tires  10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
That  means  10  per  cent  more  air  — 
10  per  cent  added  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

With'  these  oversize  tires,  of  the 
costliest  construction — these  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut — we  met  the  price 
of  standard  old-type  tires. 

The  result  is  this: 


Last  Year's  Profit 
8.57  Per  Cent 


Saving  23  Per  Cent 

Then  came  the  question  of  rim-cut 
tires.  We  examined  thousands  of 
ruined  tires,  of  every  make.  And  we 
found  that  23  per  cent  of  the  clinch¬ 
er  type  were  rim-cut. 

So  we  brought  out  a  patent  new- 
type  tire  —  a  hookless  tire  —  which 
makes  rim-cutting  impossible. 

At  first 
this  type  was 
expensive. 

It  added  one- 
fifth  to  our 
price.  But 
our  multi¬ 
plied  output 
quickly  re¬ 
duced  it,  un¬ 


Our  profit  last  year  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  was  8.57  per  cent. 

With  the  largest  output — with  the 
most  modern  equipment — our  selling 
price  has  averaged  about  8V2  per 

cent  over 
cost. 

That  in  a 
risky  busi¬ 
ness,  with 
fluctuat¬ 
ing  materi¬ 
als,  on  a  tire 
that’s  guar¬ 
anteed. 


The  point  is  this: 

Tires  can’t  be  made  more  econom¬ 
ically  than  in  this  mammoth,  mod¬ 
ern  plant. 

Men  can’t  stay  in  this  business, 
with  the  risks  it  involves,  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit. 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  as 
much  for  your  money  as  any  maker 
ever  can  give.  And  you  know  what 
you  get. 

If  you  consider  that  fair,  it’s  an¬ 
other  reason  for  insisting  on  these 
premier  tires. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book — based  on  13 
years  of  tire  making — ie  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know.  Askus  to  mail  ittoyou. 


Goodyear 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont, 
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ENGLISH  WALNUT  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

II.  J;  Cromwell,  Conn. — I  note  with  in¬ 
terest  what  Prof.  Van  Deman  says  on  Per¬ 
sian  walnuts,  page  228.  Would  the  rorue- 
r0y  “English”  walnut  prove  hardy  and 
productive  here,  or  say  at  J.  II.  Hale’s 
place  in  South  Glastonbury,  as  my  situation 
is  not  far  different?  This  location  is  about 
one  mile  from  the  Connecticut  River  and 
about  150  feet  above  it,  on  level  land, 
the  soil  being  sandy  loam  underlaid  with 
30  feet  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  lowest 
temperature  this  Winter  was  16  degrees  be¬ 
low.  when  some  places  in  town  showed  25 
degrees  below.  There  is  no  special  protec¬ 
tion  or  wind-break,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  warmer  streak  or  section.  Eight  years 
ago  when  orchards  all  over  the  State  were 
badly  damaged  or  destroyed,  our  record  at 
the  house  was  18  or  20  degrees  below. 
Are  there  other  English  varieties  likely 
to  succeed  here?  Is  it  necessary  to 
plant  more  than  one  tree  for  perfect  pollin¬ 
ation?  What  about  the  “Chinese,”  or  as  he 
formerly  called  it  the  “Manchurian”  wal¬ 
nut  sent  out  by  .Tas.  H.  Black  Sons  &  Co., 
Illustration  of  which  looks  like  the  “Eng¬ 
lish”  varieties?  I  have  a  small  tree  of 
this  bought  in  Spring  of  1910,  now  18  to 
24  inches  high,  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil  or  a  little  larger.  It  died  back  near¬ 
ly  to  the  ground,  but  sprouted  and  grew 
about  four  inches.  In  Summer  of  1911  it 
started  all  right  and  I  think  started  a  new 
bud  from  near  the  ground,  which  I  trained 
by  removing  all  others.  It  grew  about 
one  foot.  As  it  seemed  promising  I  moved 
It  to  a  permanent  position  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last.  It  was  sending  down  a  good  tap¬ 
root. 

Ans. — The  culture  of  the  hardy 
Persian  walnuts  is  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  there  is  abundant  reason  for 
it.  While  the  Pomeroy  varieties  are 
seedlings  and  most  of  the  trees  sold 
under  that  name  are  merely  from  nuts 
that  grew  on  the  older  trees  in  western 
New  York,  they  really  bear  very  good 
nuts  in  size  and  flavor  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  and  tasted  them.  They  would 
probably  succeed  in  Massachusets.  But 
there  are  other  varieties  that  are  fully 
as  hardy  and  that  bear  as  good  nuts 
and  in  some  cases  better  ones.  Among 
these  are  the  Rush  and  Cumberland  of 
Pennsylvania  and  several  that  have 
originated  in  other  northeastern  States, 
and  one  good  one  was  sent  to  me  lately 
from  Ontario.  A  very  few  grafted 
trees  have  been  grown  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  and  sold,  but  the  general 
interest  in  the  culture  of  this  nut  is 
calling  for  far  more  trees  than  have 
been  produced.  There  are  varieties 
that  are  self-pollinating  and  some  that 
are  not  so.  It  is  well  to  make  sure 
of  the  trees  on  this  point  before  plant¬ 
ing  them,  if  this  is  possible,  and  it 
would  be  doubly  safe  to  plant  more 
than  one  variety,  so  that  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pollination  would  be  afforded. 

The  native  Chinese  walnut,  which  is 
found  wild  in  Manchuria,  is  practically 
the  same  that  grows  in  Japan.  I  was 
lately  testing  nuts  of  the  two  leading 
forms  of  the  species,  as  some  botanists 
claim  they  merely  are,  or  the  two 
separate  species,  Juglans  Sieboldiana  and 
J.  cordiformis  as  others  claim  them  to 
be.  They  were  grown  in  Canada,  where 
the  trees  have  proved  to  be  hardy  and 
prolific.  I  have  seen  them  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
all  cases  the  trees  seemed  to  be  flourish¬ 
ing  and  to  bear  well.  But  the  nuts 
of  the  tree  that  is  called  J.  Sieboldiana 
and  sometimes  J.  Mandschurica,  are  of 
almost  no  value  for  eating,  because  of 
their  very  thick  and  hard  shells,  the  small 
proportion  of  kernel  they  contain  and 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  it.  The  nuts 
of  both  species  are  small,  but  those 
of  J.  cordiformis  are  much  better  and 
the  kernel  is  quite  easily  extracted, 
being  in  two  almost  round  pieces.  The 
flavor  is  very  good  and  much  like  that 
of  our  common  butternut,  J.  cinerea. 
These  Asiatic  walnut  trees  are  large 
in  foliage  and  are  fine  for  shade  and 
ornament.  H.  E.  van  deman. 


HOW  TO  GROW  PRIZE  TOMATOES. 

I  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper 
an  inquiry  about  training  and  starting  to¬ 
matoes,  and  note  the  reply  of  Prof.  Massey 
thereto.  After  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  line,  and  using  many  meth¬ 
ods  I  may  bow  my  old  bald  head  over  the 
paper  to  insinuate  into  this  discussion 
some  of  the  results  of  such  effort  in  amateur 
tomato  raising  and  this  without  reference 
to  anything  ouside  the  family  garden  and 
having  no  relation  to  the  “ultimate  con¬ 
sumer”  outside  the  family  and  the  fortunate 
friends  who  share  in  their  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution. 

I  have  tried  about  all  methods  advo¬ 
cated  and  after  all  sorts  of  adventures  have 
adopted  the  following  as  the  most  practical 
and  easiest  way  of  supporting  and  training 
tomato  plants.  In  rural  cities  and  villages 
there  are  always  lying  around  in  the  Spring 
abundance' of  limits  of  trees,  the  result  of 
tree  trimming.  Select  from  these  having 
butts  from  one  to  two  inches  diameter  at 
the  butt  and  forking  a  foot  or  so  above. 
Trim  the  limbs  above  the  fork,  say  four 
feet — there  will  be  from  two  to  four  of 
them.  When  the  plants  are  about  six 
inches  high  take  a  crowbar  or  sharp  stake 
and  make  holes  in  the  ground  about  two 
inches  from  the  plant,  deep  enough  to  insert 
the  butt  end,  sharpened,  of  this  fork  firmly 
driven  and  tamped  into  this  hole;  so  firmly 
that  it  will  stand  up  under  15  or  20  pounds 


of  heavy  fruit.  Tie  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  to  the  stake  with  some  soft  twine 
loosely.  As  the  plant  pushes  its  ambitious 
way  upward  it  pushes  out  lateral  branches, 
usually  from  two  to  four  in  number.  Lead 
these  and  tie  to  the  side  branches  of  the 
stake  and  tie  as  they  grow.  This  leaves 
a  fan-shaped  plant  about  three  feet  wide  at 
the  top  and  about  three  such  branches  are 
desirable  which  adjust  themselves  without 
strain  or  warp  and  is  the  most  natural 
and  practical  way  of  treating  the  “love 
apple”  decently.  The  tying  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  all  these  branches  every  time 
they  grow  eight  or  10  inches.  Trimming 
is  highly  essential,  and  without  which  no 
great  success  can  be  had.  All  laterals 
should  be  pinched  as  they  appear  and  all 
superfluous  foliage  clipped  off,  and  a  casual 
look  at  the  plant  will  indicate  the  number 
of  flower  fruit  clusters  proper.  The  ram¬ 
pant  habit  of  this  plant  is  such  that  it 
produces  a  large  superfluity  of  branches 
and  it  needs  severe  pruning  for  the  best 
result,  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
at  least  one-half  of  the  vine  should  from 
time  to  time  be  clipped  off.  I  would  as 
soon  throw  a  grapevine  down  flat  on  the 
ground  as  to  allow  a  tomato  vine  to  wander 
around  flat  on  the  ground  among  worms 
and  bugs  and  take  its  chances  without 
sunlight  in  the  mud  and  rain.  The  latter 
Is  the  usual  way  and  is  an  insult  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  an  outrage  upon  nature  and  a  loss 
of  time,  economy  and  provision. 

In  default  of  the  branches  prepared  as 
above  stakes  may  be  used,  but  use  three 
instead  of  one,  one  in  the  center  by  the 
main  stem  and  one  about  six  inches  each 
side,  planted  with  an  outward  slope  so 
the  top  will  be  fan-shaped.  This  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  larger  crop  than  if  tied  to  a 
single  stake. 

In  no  wise  omit  proper  tying  and  liberal 
trimming.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  August  the 
tops  be  clipped  off  and  so  kept  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  let 
the  plant  exhaust  itself  by  an  attempt  to 
raise  fruit  which  will  not  ripen.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  ripening  from  three  to  five 
bushels  of  sound  fruits  upon  10  vines ; 
no  rot,  no  bugs  or  soft  useless  profusion 
of  straggling  foliage.  The  tomato  is  a 
deep  rooted  hardy  plant,  standing  severe 
pruning  with  an  appetitie  for  suflicient 
moisture  and  rich  feeding.  In  the  hot 
Summer  sun  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
water  from  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
get  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  The  method 
I  have  found  useful  is  to  make  a  hole  about 
six  inches  from  the  plant  and  eight  or  10 
inches  deep,  say  with  a  crowbar  and  into 
this  hole  pour  a  quart  or  two  of  water 
twice  a  week. 

It  is  assumed  that  no  amateur  gardener 
w.ill  fail  to  have  his  ground  duly  enriched. 
I  suggest  that  plants  should  be  set  about 
four  feet  apart.  The  ground  by  the  above 
method  is  easily  hoed  or  plowed  and  weeds 
disposed  of.  I  venture  to  state  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  available  by 
the  above  method  economises  space  and  that 
10,  or  15  plants  so  treated  will  produce 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary  family  not  afflicted 
with  abnormal  appetites.  The  above  has 
no  reference  to  field  work  or  raising  toma¬ 
toes  to  sell,  but  applies  only  to  the  home 
garden.  I  may  have  indulged  in  a  little 
innocent  and  mild  bragging,  now  that  the 
useful  and  busy  part  of  my  life  is  ended, 
and  do  so  indulge  myself  by  saying  that 
the  tomatoes  in  ray  garden  are  annually 
the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 

Illinois. _ L.  B.  CROOKEK, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THANKSGIVING  PSALM 

A  Rhythmical  and  Grateful  Chant. 


A  teacher  in  a  Terre  Haute  public 
school  joins  in  the  chorus; 

“Teaching  is  a  business  which  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  brain  and  nerve 
force.  Unless  this  force  is  renewed 
as  fast  as  expended  the  teacher  is  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Many  resort  to  stimulating  tonics  for 
relief. 

“For  three  years  I  struggled  against 
almost  complete  exhaustion,  getting 
what  relief  I  could  from  doctors’  tonics. 
Then  in  the  Spring  of  1903  I  had  an 
attack  of  la  grippe  and  malaria  which 
left  me  too  weak  to  continue  my  work. 
Medicine  failed  to  give  me  any  relief, 
a  change  of  climate  failed.  I  thought 
I  should  never  be  able  to  go  back  in 
school  again. 

“I  ate  enough  food,  (the  ordinary 
meals — white  bread,  vegetables,  etc.) 
but  was  hungry  after  meals. 

“I  happened  at  this  time  to  read  an 
article  giving  the  experience  of  another 
teacher  who  had  been  helped  by  Grape- 
Nuts  food.  I  decided  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream,  as  an  experiment.  It 
was  a  de  'ghtful  experience,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  after  a  year  and  a  -half  of 
constant  use 

“First,  1  not:ced  that  I  was  not  hun¬ 
gry  after  meUs. 

“In  a  few  cays  that  tired  feeling  left 
me,  and  I  fei .  fresh  and  bright,  instead 
of  dull  and  sleepy. 

“In  three  months,  more  than  my 
usual  strength  returned,  and  I  had 
gained  15  pounds  in  weight. 

“I  finished  the  year’s  work  without 
any  kind  of  tonics — was  not  absent  from 
duty  even  half  a  day. 

“Am  still  in  the  best  of  health,  with 
all  who  know  me  wondering  at  the  im¬ 
provement. 

“I  tell,  them  all,  ‘Try  Grape-Nuts!”’ 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co,,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  “There’s  a  reason.’’ 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Isn’t  This  Roof  Artistic? 


At  last  you  can  have  a  really  artistic  roof  that 
resists  fire  and  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  man’s  pocket-book. 


neponset 


=  PROS  LATE  ROOFING  I 


Red  or  Green  Colors 


A  modification  of  the  permanent,  long-life  roofing  materials 
that  we  have  been  making  for  years,  combined  with  a  per¬ 
manent  colored  surface.  Made  in  attractive  red  and  green 
colors.  Meets  the  economic  need  of  a  durable,  fire-resisting 
roof  at  a  moderate  price. 

INIEponseT  Proslate  sets  a  new  roofing  standard.  How  does 
it  look  to  you  ?  Can  you  afford  to  consider  the  stained  shingles, 
or  even  slate,  when  you  can  get  such  a  roofing  as  this  for  less 
money?  NEPonseT  Proslate  is  perfectly  adapted  for  use 
on  your  house. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NEpdnseT  dealer  near  you. 

He  is  reliable.  Send  postal  today. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (56) 

202  Neponset  Street,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York.  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton.  Ont. 


Remember  that  we 
are  the  makers  of 

NepqnseT 

Paroid  Roofing 

(or  years  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  standard  of 
high-grade  roofing. 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  1  hey  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home— Country  or  City — 
and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  ohio 


Save 
Labor 
o£2to4 

MEN 


LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 


Save  labor,  money  and  your  Hay  Crop  by  using  Louden 
Hay  Tools;  dependable,  fast,  simple  and  most  economical 
LOUDEN’S  JUNIOR  HAY  CARRIER  and  BALANCE 
GRAPPLE  FORK  are  a  world  beating  combi 
nation  for  cloyer,  alfalfa,  strawand  short  stuff. 

Carrier  is  all  steel  and  easiest  working  swivel 
carrier  made.  The  Grapple  Fork  is  the  only 
one  that  handloe  everything.  We  also  make  Hay 
Slings,  Stackers  and  everything  needed  in  the  Hay  field. 

Dairy  Barn  Equipments  &  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door  Hangers 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  801  B’d’wr..  Fairfield.  low*  ' 


IRELAND 
HAT  HOIST 

GEARED 

Saves  one  man 
and  team.  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
hoist.  The  machine  stops 


instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

ping  load  at  any  point.  Only  3  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  requir¬ 
ed.  Takes  off  a  load  of  hay,  ice  or  anything  that  has  to  be 
elevated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machine  on 

thWRITE  TODAY  FOR  FU < X  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum,  Double  Drum  and  *  <  lf  Acting  Brake.  Give  speed 
of  engine  and  size  of  drive  p  '»ey. 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Handy  Labor  Saver 

You  load— it  dumps  automatically.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced-strong  and  durable.  Carries  good  load- 
light  running.  For  farm,  dairy  and  everywhere. 
Saves  work,  time  and  money.  The 

WITTEN 

One  Horse 
Automatic 

Dump 

Is  worth  ten 
times  its  price. 

Let  us  prove  it. 

Write  postal  for 
interesting  folder 
of  facts.  Address 
The  Baker  Mfg.  Co., 

501  Hunter  Bldg.. 

Chicago,  111. 
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WHEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  LIE. 

The  discussion  over  posing  live  stock 
for  the  camera  has  brought  out  some 
curious  facts  about  pictures.  This  is 
a  useful  thing,  because  in  the  future  the 
camera  must  be  used  extensively  in 
showing  animals  which  are  offered  for 
sale.  In  order  to  make  a  fair  showing 
for  such  animals  the  operator  must 
know  how  to  hold  the  camera.  For 


WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH?  Fig.  198. 

example,  take  the  picture  of  the  horse 
shown  at  Fig.  198.  Perhaps  you  can 
answer  the  question : 

“Please  submit  the  enclosed  print  to 
your  photo  experts  and  ask  what  ails 
it.  The  horse  has  won  seven  blue  rib¬ 
bons,  having  never  been  defeated,  but 
no  one  would  guess  it  after  a  glance  at 
the  picture.”  Florence  mott. 

Michigan. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  SUCCESSFULLY. 

I  commenced  growing  Alfalfa  10 
years  ago,  and  have  now  90  acres  grow¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  doing  finely.  I  shall  seed 
40  acres  more  this  Spring.  When  I 
commenced  growing  Alfalfa  I  inocu¬ 
lated  the  seed  with  chemical  bacteria 
obtained  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  the  Al¬ 
falfa  did  not  grow  much  the  first  year, 
presenting  a  yellow  and  sickly  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  second  year  it  did  not 
do  anything  much  in  the  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  the  10th  of  June.  I  could 
see  that  some  of  it  was  dying  out,  so 
I  sent  to  a  fanner  in  an  adjoining 
county  and  purchased  two  tons  of  Al¬ 
falfa  soil,  which  he  took  from  a  ditch 
he  dug  through  his  seven-year-old  field. 
This  cost  $10  per  ton,  including  freight. 
I  sowed  the  soil  broadcast  by  hand 
over  my  Alfalfa,  and  to  my  great  sur¬ 
prise  in  less  than  four  weeks  the  Al¬ 
falfa  commenced  growing  rapidly,  and 
all  turned  green  and  has  been  dark 
green  all  over  the  field  ever  since.  I 
have  cut  from  this  field  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years  about  four  tons  per 
acre  of  as  fine  hay  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times,  “When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
Alfalfa  seed?”  and  I  will  here  give 
some  of  my  experience.  Nine  years  ago 
I  had  a  six-acre  field  of  peas,  and  after 
.  I  harvested  the  peas  I  plowed  the 
ground  and  fitted  it  in  fine  shape  and 
sowed  it  to  Alfalfa  (this  being  about 
the  25th  of  August).  I  got  a  nice  catch, 
but  the  freezing  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
killed  it,  so  I  had  to  reseed  it  that 
Spring,  and  since  that  time  I  sow  no 
more  Alfalfa  in  the  Fall.  It  is  a  very 
tender  plant,  and  needs  growth  in  order 
to  pull  through  its  first  Winter.  Since 
then  I  sow  my  Alfalfa  in  May,  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  best  time  to  seed  to  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  climate,  and  without  a 
nurse  crop  at  that. 

I  have  the  best  success  with  corn 
ground  for  Alfalfa'.  I  keep  the  corn  as 
free  from  weeds  as  I  possibly  can,  cut 
the  corn  close  to  the  ground  so  there 
will  be  no  stubble,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry  enough  the  following  Spring  I  put 
on  a  good  sharp  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  harrow  the  ground  every  two  weeks 
up  to  about  May  15th.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  inoculated  the  ground  with 
soil  from  my  oldest  Alfalfa  field,  by 
putting  on  at  least  a  ton  of  soil  to  the 
acre,  then  sow  about  15  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  My  experience  is  that 


where  I  inoculated  the  ground  with  a 
ton  or  more  of  soil  to  the  acre,  I  can 
cut  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  first  season, 
and  where  I  inoculate  light,  I  cannot  cut 
any  hay  the  first  season  and  the  hay 
crop  will  be  light  the  second  and  third 
seasons,  so  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it 
pays  me  to  inoculate  heavily. 

My  friends  have  asked  me  many  times, 
“What  will  you  do  when  you  want  to 
break  up  your  Alfalfa?”  My  reply  to 
them  is,  I  hope  I  never  shall  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  want  to  break  up  the  Alfalfa, 
for  it  is  too  valuable  to  destroy.  I 
consider  land  worth  at  least  $100  per 
acre  where  there  is  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa.  A  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  will 
cut,  at  a  low  estimate,  three  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  annually,  and  again  at  a  low 
estimate,  the  hay  will  bring  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $12  per  ton  (this  Spring  I  am 
selling  Alfalfa  hay  for  $20  per  ton). 
At  $12  per  ton  it  will  amount  to  $36 
per  acre  each  year,  and  no  plowing  or 
seeding  at  all  being  required,  and  the 
Alfalfa  getting  heavier  each  year  for 
years  to  come.  I  would  ask  where  a 
farmer  can  get  better  returns  for  $100 
than  that.  In  Germany  they  call  Alfalfa 
“live-forever  clover,”  on  account  of  its 
long  life.  w.  h.  underwood. 

Johnson  Co.,  Ill. 


AN  OLD  TROUBLE  ONCE  MORE. 

I  have  recently  moved  into  a  house  that 
is  ceiled  with  wainscoating.  bedrooms  and 
all,  and  is  alive  with  vermin.  Would  you 
tell  me  what  to  fumigate  with  to  kill  them, 
and  what  besides  fumigating  will  kill  bed¬ 
bugs?  E.  A.  C. 

Fumigation  with  sulphur  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt  as  a  means 
of  controlling  bedbugs.  Two  pounds 
of  sulphur  are  advised  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space,  the  treatment  being 
continued  for  at  least  24  hours  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Sulphur  candles  are  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  The  rooms  treated  should 
be  tightly  closed  during  the  process, 
keyholes  stopped  up,  and  paper  pasted 
over  any  cracks.  Stand  the  sulphur 
candle  on  some  support  resting  in  a 
large  pan  of  water,  as  a  precaution 
against  fire.  Of  course  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  gas  is  so  deadly  that  we 
do  not  like  to  advise  it.  The  inquirer 
in  this  case  is  so  situated  that  extreme 
measures  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
woodwork  is  doubtless  filled  with  the 
creatures. 

While  gasoline  spraying  is  certainly 
dangerous,  because  of  the  risk  of  fire, 
it  is  the  only  way  one  can  reach  crevices 
in  old  woodwork.  The  Nevada  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  a  report  issued  last 
year,  detailed  some  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ence  with  gasoline.  The  method  of  ap¬ 
plication  was  as  follows:  Two  gallons 
of  gasoline  were  poured  into  the  brass 
supply  tank  of  an  automatic  sprayer, 
the  air  in  the  air  chamber  was  com¬ 
pressed,  and  the  liquid  was  sprayed  in  a 
fine  mist  along  the  edges  of  beds 
and  mattresses,  behind  curtains,  on  the 
backs  of  pictures,  and  behind  baseboards 
and  picture  moldings.  All  similar  hid¬ 
ing  places  were  treated  with  buhach 
(Dalmatian  insect  powder).  One  of 
our  correspondents  last  year  described 
the  use  of  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
applied  from  an  atomizer.  This  was 
said  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it 
at  hand  when  gasoline  could  not  be 
used.  Before  treating  with  gasoline  the 
woodwork  should  be  well  washed  and 
wiped ;  do  the  spraying  early  in  the 
morning,  and  then  air  the  room  all  day 
to  get  rid  of  the  inflammable  vapor. 
If  the  sulphur  fumigation  is  used,  re¬ 
member  that  it  will  discolor  white  paint, 
and  bleach  many  colored  fabrics — which 
limits  its  household  use  in  many  cases. 


SUBSTITUTE  HAY  CROPS. 

C.  W.  S'.,  Hammonton,  V.  J. — Having  to 
buy  hay  for  horse  and  cow.  I  wish  to  know 
what  crops  I  could  grow  and  how  much  land 
I  would  need  for  same  to  get  the  quickest 
feed  to  eliminate  buying  hay.  I  have  a 
piece  of  ground,  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
sowed  to  rye  last  Fall,  and  manured  well ; 
it  looks  well,  also  two  other  pieces  about 
the  same  size  but  sowed  later  and  just 
coming  through  now.  I  was  going  to  use 
these  patches  for  strawberries  and  garden 
truck,  but  could  alter  this  if  it  would  pay 
me  better  to  do  so.  Will  this  rye  make 
good  hay?  When  will  it  be  ready  to  cut? 
What  other  crops  could  I  plant  to  follow 
the  rye  for  best  results  and  cheapest  ex¬ 
pense?  I  have  no  pasture  here,  only  about 
one-half  acre  close  to  swamp,  and  flies 
are  so  bad  in  hot  weather  I  cannot  use  it. 
I  am  going  to  plow  that  up  if  I  can  and 
plant  corn,  but  it  will  be  a  rough  job 
having  grown  up  to  brush  which  I  cut  down 
and  am  pulling  or  grubbing  roots  out  now. 
This  lot  never  has  been  plowed,  people 
say  around  here,  for  10  years,  so  is  prettv 
tough.  Would  chicken  manure  mixed  with 
ashes  do  to  fertilize  corn  and  how  much 
could  a  hill  stand  without  burning  out? 
The  ground  Is  very  r  .oist  but  in  Summer 
would  be  all  right  as  no  water  lies  there. 
What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  top-dress 


(this  Spring)  a  strawberry  bed,  and  how 
much  should  I  use?  Some  people  say  just 
use  potash  and  others  say  use  a  complete 
fertilizer.  1  have  quite  a  little  chicken 
manure.  Would  this  do? 

Ans. — We  should  let  the  rye  grow 
and  cut  it  when  the  bloom  first  appears. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  heads  form.  It 
makes  only  fair  hay — the  poorest  of  all 
the  grains,  but  stock  will  eat  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  corn  fodder  thickly  seeded  in  drills 
will  give  you  as  much  feed  as  anything 
you  can  plant  after  the  rye.  Seed  it 
thick  and  give  good  cultivation  and  fol¬ 
low  with  rye  again.  Soy  beans  might 
do  well  on  part  of  the  field,  but  the 
fodder  corn  is  surer.  Do  not  mix  the 
hen  manure  and  wood  ashes  before  put¬ 
ting  into  the  ground,  and  do  not  put 
either  in  a  chunk  in  the  hill.  Better 
plant  the  corn  alone  and  when  six 
inches  high  scatter  a  handful  of  the 
finely  crushed  manure  around  the  hill 
and  hoe  it  in.  We  should  use  a  com¬ 
plete  manure  on  the  strawberries — one 
containing  about  2Yz  per  cent  nitrogen, 
eight  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  least 
seven  of  potash. 


PURE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  REGULATIONS. 

On  page  189  a  question  is  asked  by  B.  G., 
of  Wellsville,  N.  V.,  regarding  securing  of 
serial  number  in  connection  with  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  I  enclose  a  conv  of  the 
most  recent  decision  relative  to  guarantee¬ 
ing  food  and  drug  products  and  the  form 
in  which  this  guarantee  legend  shall  be 
stated.  You  will  note  therein  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  guarantor  to  insert  his 
name  in  the  guarantee  phrase,  this  being  In 
order  to  avoid  the  impression  which  was 
created  under  the  old  form  of  phrase  used, 
that  the  Government  was  guaranteeing  the 
product  bearing  the  legend.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  misinformation  abroad  regarding 
this  matter,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  this  letter.  Application  is  made 
for  the  serial  number  upon  a  regular  form 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  or  by  one  of  the  branch 
laboratories  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  applicant  is  supposed  to 
know  that  his  product  complies  with  the 
law  when  applying  for  a  serial  number  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  same.  No 
statement  of  composition  or  sample  for  ex¬ 
amination  is  required  to  be  sent ;  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  entirely  with  the  appli¬ 
cant  as  to  whether  the  product  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  is  a  lawful  one.  When  the  serial 
number  is  received  it  may  be  used  on  any 
lawful  food  or  drug  product  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  possessor  of  the  number.  You 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  application  form 
that  the  same  is  worded  so  as  to  cover  all 
products  manufactured  or  sold  under  the 
serial  number  assigned,  whether  on  the 
market  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  num¬ 
ber  or  offered  for  sale  subsequent  thereto. 
I  hope  these  points  may  be  of  some  service 
to  your  readers  if  you  care  to  publish  any 
or  all  of  this  letter.  w.  T.  dubois. 

Chief,  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  appears  that  heretofore  every 
package  of  goods  sold  under  the  pure  food 
laws  carried  the  words  “guaranteed  under 
the  pure  food  and  drug  act,”  etc.  This 
never  meant  that  the  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  such  goods,  for  it  never  did,  yet  some 
unscrupulous  persons  have  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  such  guarantee  was  intended. 
In  order  to  overcome  this  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  the  law  as  follows : 

“Section  b  of  Regulation  9  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  A  general  guaranty  may  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  and  be  given  a 
serial  number,  which  number  shall  appear 
on  each  and  every  package  of  goods  sold  un¬ 
der  such  guaranty  with  the  words  ‘Guar¬ 
anteed  by  (insert  name  of  guarantor)  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30,  190G.’  ” 


Alfalfa  in  Young  Orchard. 


_ compensating  geai 

aligning  device  are  successful  examples  of 
the  wonderful  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Dain.  The  gears  are  so  mounted  in  relation 
to  each  other  that  perfect  balance  and  true 
mesh  are  permanently  insured  and  the  crank 
shaft  is  relieved  of  all  end  thrust,  preventing 
lost  motion,  reducing  draft  and  multiplying 
.Cutting  power.  That  is  why  the  Dain  Mower 
runs  lightly  and  cuts  where  others  fail, 
j  it  .is  the  only  mower  you  can  realign,  your- 
Aelf,  right  in  the  field  with  your  wrench.  This 
practical  adjustment  for  maintaining  the  cutter 
bar  in  line  with  the  pitman,  means  added 
efficiency  and  years  of  extra  service. 

A  Real  Vertical  Lift 

Notice  the  spade  handle  on  the  lever.  Easy 
’to  grasp,  no  twisting.  One  movement  of  one 
lever  raises  the  bar,  knife  throws  in  and  out  of 
gear  automatically  as  bar  is  raised  and  lowered. 
The  large-coil,  flexible  spring  floatsThc  cutter 
bar,  does  practically  all  the  work  in  lifting  with 
the  foot  at  comers  and  helps  in  raising  the  bar 
vertically. 

Consult  the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer,  learn1 
all  about  this  greatest  of  all  Mowers,  and  about 
the  entire  line  of  Dain  Hay  Tools,  Loaders,  Side 
Delivery  Rakes,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Presses: 
every  one  the  best  of  its  kind. 

•  Dain  makes  the  best  hay  tools.  They  have 
been,  specializing  on  them  for  over  a,  quarter  of 
a  century. 

’  Send  for  full  particulars  and  a  free  copy  of 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them,"  the  most  complete  and  practical  book 
ever  written.  Write  today,  a  n 
Ask  for  package  No.  K  <30 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Minot. 

“Get  QmaUty  W  Service.  M)  Deere  Demlert  GV**  Bc*k  " 
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The  Business  Farmer 
Uses  a  Typewriter 


The  New  Model  Five 

L.C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 


The  writer  two  years  ago  planted  an  or¬ 
chard  of  two  acres  to  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  that  was  sown  same  year  to  Al¬ 
falfa.  slightly  mulching  the  trees  with 
strawy  manure  iu  Spring  and  Fall.  Trees 
when  planted  were  protected  with  tar 
paper,  placed  about  the  trunks,  leaving 
plenty  of  air  space.  I  expect  to  cut  for  I 
hay  the  Alfalfa,  and  If  possible  have  it  re¬ 
main  for  a  few  years,  mulching  the  trees 
lightly  each  year.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea?  Orchard  is  located  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  Indiana.  j.  m.  l.  i 

As  general  advice  we  would  not  seed 
Alfalfa  in  a  young  orchard  unless  the  soil 
is  naturally  moist  or  well  able  to  hold 
moisture.  The  Alfalfa  is  a  hard  drinker 
and  makes  great  demands  for  water.  On 
thin  land  or  in  a  dry  time  it  would  get 
about  all  there  is  in  the  land,  and  the 
young  trees  will  suffer.  After  trees  are 
large  enough  to  bear  fruit  thev  mav  take  . 
care  of  themselves,  but  we  would  not  put 
Alfalfa  with  the  small  trees  unless  water  I 
could  be  added  by  irrigation,  or  nearly  all 
the  Alfalfa  could  be  cut  and  put  around 
the  trees.  With  irrigation  Alfalfa  would 
make  a  profitable  orchard  crop. 


is  the  only  writing  machine  that 

is  ball  bearing  at  all  important 

points  and  made  to  do  all  kinds 

of  work  without  attachments. 

« 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  book, 
“  X-Ray  Excellence.” 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  Co. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


get  ready. 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ELI  IS  CHAMPION  Ve  enoli^1  1°  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag¬ 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  make  trend  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  eireular  saws- 

Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  st  oV;:  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  PetUt.wn,  Pa. 
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JUGS- CURTAINS 
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Some  Real  Bargains 

In  Home  Furnishings  and  Building  Materials 


The  past  six  months  have  been  a  “tough”  season  for  makers 
of  high-grade,  high-priced  merchandise,  and  as  a  result,  more  big 
Eastern  Factories  than  ever  before  have  come  to  us  this  spring 
to  help  them  out.  They  want  cash  and  want  it  quick  They  are 
content  to  get  only  as  much  out  of  these  goods  as  it  cost  to 
manufacture  them. 

Note  that  the  prices  here  quoted  are  far  below  what  local 
dealers  have  been  paying  for  identically  the  same  goods.  These, 


reader,  are  real  BARGAINS.  And  yet  they  were  picked  at 
random  from  our  new  Book  of  Bargains.  They  are  fair  samples' 
of  2,100  bargains  such  as  we  now  offer  in  all  kinds  of  House 
Furnishings  and  Building  Materials. 

Send  your  name  in  today  on  the  coupon  below  for  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  bargains.  And  thus  see  for  yourself  if  there  is  any 
better  or  more  up-to-date  merchandise  to  be  had  at  any  price 
than  what  we  now  offer  you  at  bare  factory  cost. 


High-Grade,  Guaranteed 
Rubber 

Roofing 

That’s  our  world-beating  price 
on  10,000  rolls  of  1-ply  Roofing 
Remnants  —  only  59c  per  108 

square  feet!  On  2-ply  we  quote  A  -M  B  M  — 
83c  per  108  square  feet.  Positively 
the  lowest  prices  ever  known  on 

guaranteed,  high-grade  rubber  roofing.  These  goods 
will  go  fast,  so  act  quickly  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  this 
big  bargain.  You  may  never  get  another  such  chance  to 
put  good  roofs  on  your  house,  barn  aud  other  buildings 
at  half  price.  Remember,  this  is  genuine  “Queen  City’’ 
roofing  — guaranteed  to  resist  fire,  water,  snow,  hail, 
heat,  cold  and  acid.  Won’t  need  painting  for  years. 
Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet.  No  tools  needed  but  a  ham¬ 
mer.  Nails  and  cement  free. 
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Rugs  and  Curtains 

at  Half  Price! 

Buy  your  Rugs,  Curtains,  Linoleum,  etc., 
of  us  at  once  and  furnish  two  rooms  at  the 
usual  cost  of  one.  Our  patterns  are  all 
new  and  of  latest  design.  Our  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  manufacturer  is  to  gt 
$50,000  cash  for  him  in  30  days.  To 
make  sure,  we  have  slashed  prices 
down  to  almost  nothing. 

Think  of  buying  a  beautiful 
6x9  rug,  like  here  shown,  for  $5.59! 

This  is  one  of  the  best  genuine 
Tapestry  rugs  sold,  a  beautiful  rose 
floral  design  worked  on  a  green  center. 

It  is  seamless  and  will  outlast  the  sewed  or 
seamed  rug  by  years. 

Same  quality  in  0x12  rugs,  only  $10.85. 

We  have  a  large  variety  of  curtains,  and  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bargains  will  astonish  you. 


No  Excuse  for 
Buying  Flimsy  Furniture 

Madam,  Is  It  not  the  height  of  folly  for  one  to  buy  cheap, 
commonplace,  cloth-upholstered  furniture  when  over¬ 
stocked  makers  of  good  furniture,  upholstered  in.Buffalo 
leather,  will  sell  through, 
us,  direct  to  you,  at  " 
actual  factory  cost?  ( 

Note  this  rich, 
magnificent 
rocker  and 
couch,  sam¬ 
ples  of  what 
we  offer  you. 

To  save  your  life,  you  couldn’t  duplicate  this  Turk¬ 
ish  Rocker  at  any  furniture  dealer’s  for  115.00  or  the 
couch  for  812.00.  Fact!  And  most  mail  order  concerns 
ask  more  for  cioth-covered  furniture  than 
we  do  for  Buffalo-leather  furniture. 

You  are  simply  cheating  yourself  If  you 
don’t  take  advantage  of  the  many  bargains  we 
offer  in  chairs,  couches,  tables,  beds,  dressers, 
sideboards,  chiffoniers,  rugs,  lace  curtains, 
oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc. 


Genuine  Buffalo  $*106 

House  Paint  I 


Per 
Gallon 

No  amount  of  money  can  buy  better 
house  paint  than  the  famous  "Buffalo”  quality,  and  yet  we 
offer  2,200  gallons  at  only  $1.06  per  gallon 
if  bought  in  5-gallon  kits. 

And  we  also  quote  A  No.  1  Quality  Barn 
Paint  for  78c! 

Buffalo  Paint  Is  guaranteed  to  cover 
more  square  feet,  surface  for  surface,  per 
gallon  than  any  other.  Does  not  flake  or 
crack.  Wears  like  iron,  preserves  build¬ 
ings  and  makes  them  look  most  attractive. 


t  BUFFALO? 
READY 
MIXED 

paint 


Need  These  Things? 


This  great  sale' includes 

Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Millwork,  Windows 
Doors,  Balusters,  etc. 

Wall  Boardj 

Paints  and  Paint  Brushes 
Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber, 
Corrugated  Steel 
Steel  Brick  Siding 
Pipes  and  Fittings 
Boilers 


Radiators 
Hardware  Supplies 
Stoves,  Ranges 
Heaters 

Furniture — Chairs, 
Desks,  Dressers, 
Couches,  Beds,  etc. 
Rugs,  Curtains 
Washing  Machines 
Plumbing  Outfits 


Don’t  Buy  Lath 
or  Plaster! 

Why  use  lath  and  plaster  when  we 
are  offering  everlasting  Buffalo  Im¬ 
proved  Wall  Board  at  S2.35  per  100 
square  feet?  Twice  as  cheap  as  lath 
and  plaster— four  times  as  easy  to  put 
on.  And  anybody  who  can  drive  nails 
can  do  the  job.  No  waiting  for  It  to 
dry  before  putting  on  wall  paper. 
Never  chips,  cracks  or  checks  like 
plastering;  is  practically  fireproof; 
warmer  In  winter  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 
mer  than  lath  and  plastering;  deadens 
all  sound;  rat  and  mouse  proof;  will 
not  expand  or  contract  In  driest,  wet¬ 
test,  coldest  or  hottest  weather;  actu¬ 
ally  outlasts  the  building  Itself.  And  there’s  no  waste  putting 
It  on.  Our  experts  will  tell  you  free  just  how  much  you  need. 
Simply  give  dimensions  of  your  walls. 

121  Women  Can  Biiyi  Buffalo 
Washers  at  $5.35 

Retail  dealers  every  place  get  812  to 
815  for  the  Buffalo  Roller-Beam  Rotary 
Washer.  We  now  offer  this  same  fa¬ 
mous  Washer  at  85.35.  Roller  bearings, 
telescopic  dasher  and  large  tub  make  the 
“Buffalo”  the  fastest-working,  easiest 
running  washer  on  earth. 

Rust -proof  metal  parts.  Enclosed 
gearing  does  away  with  accidents  to 
women  and  children. 

Only  121  left— our  price  85.35  while  they 
last.  Shipped  on  20  days’  approval  test. 


This  Fine 
Ice  Chest  $52S 

Here’s  a  dandy  ice  chest  at  a  price 
so  low  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
month  in  the  ice  it  saves  you 
and  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  etc. 


a  lit  keeps  from  spoiling.  Easy 
11  to  clean,  sanitary,  conveniently 
shelved  —  lasts  many  years. 
Charcoal  sheathing  and  automatic 
trap  at  bottom  of  water  pipe  make  it  a  won¬ 
derful  ice  saver.  It’s  a  ten-dollar  value  at 
any  store. 


5,000Jncubators 
Going  at  $5.98! 

This  incubator  hatches  chicks  that  LIVE.  It’s  the  one  Incu¬ 
bator  which  utilizes  the  principle  of  “contact  heat,”  thus  giving 
each  baby  chick  the  same  strong,  healthy  body  as  If  hatched 
by  the  mother  hen.  The  “Chick-Maker”  Is  built,  inside  and 
outside,  different  from  any  other  incubator.  Do  not  put  a 
penny  into  an  incubator  of  any  kind  till  you  know  all  about  the 
“Chick-Maker.”  See  for  yourself  if  it  isn’t  ten  years  ahead  of 
others.  We  are  offering  5,000  “Chick-Makers”  at  the  unheard- 
of  price  of  85.98.  That’s  a  half  less  than  most  Incubators  cost. 
And  you  get  twice  as  good  a  machine.  They  will  go  fast.  If 
you  want  to  get  in  on  this  big  bargain  write  today. 

Get  Your  Name  on  Our 
Free  Mailing  List 


24  Scenic  Pictures  of 
Niagara  Falls  FREE! 

Niagara  Falls,  near  Buffalo,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  Natural  Wonders.  Many  people  come  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  even  from  across  the  ocean,  just 
to  see  Niagara  in  her  grandeur.  It’s  a  great  sight. 

Now,  we  have  recently  secured  24  scenic  pic¬ 
tures  (all  different)  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  great 
Gorge  below,  and  to  each  customer  we  present 
the  entire  set  of  24  pictures  absolutely  free. 
Whether  you  buy  5c  or  $50  worth  of  goods,  you 
will  receive  a  set  of  these  beautiful  pictures  free. 
They  are  going  fast.  Act  quickly.  (16) 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  below,  or  a 
and  we  will  keep  you  posted 
on  the  many  exceptional 
bargains  we  are  able  to 
offer.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  what  some 
manufacturer  in  distress 
turns  over  his  surplus 
stock  to  us,  to  sell  at  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  making.  We 
shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  advise  you  of  these 
happenings,  which  al¬ 
ways  mean  a  great 
buying  opportunity 
for  our  customers. 

Please  don’t  forget  to 
put  your  R.  F.  D. 
number  on  the  cou¬ 
pon.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Book  by 
return  mail. 


postal. 


Send 
the 
Coupon 

NOW 


The  Manufacturers’  Outlet  Co.  “IS*’’ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Burning  Horse  Manure. 

H.  0.,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. — The 
big  stables  in  great  cities  nowadays,  in¬ 
stead  of  removing  the  fresh  horse  manure, 
burn  it,  reducing  it  to  ash  in  a  specially 
built  furnace  for  that  purpose.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  fertilizer  value  compared  to  ordinary 
horse  manure  aged  for  the  garden  purpose 
(not  artificially  burned)?  I  say  there  must 
be  a  vast  difference  and  perhaps  an  excess 
of  potash,  while  my  friend  says  that  this 
is  so  highly  concentrated  that  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  or  ingredients  are  brought 
out  more  strongly. 

Ans. — Are  you  sure  of  your  state¬ 
ment  about  this  burning?  We  have 
asked  stablemen  about  it,  but  thus  far 
not  one  has  located  such  a  burner.  On 
the  Erie  Railroad  we  pass  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  two  piles  of  horse  manure  eight  feet 
by  10  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  This  is  brought  from  the  city, 
well  watered  and  sold  to  farmers. 

A  ton  of  fresh  horse  manure  with 
straw  will  contain  about  12  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  1,425  pounds  of  water  and  250 
pounds  of  organic  matter.  If  this  ton 
be  completely  burned  all  the  water  will 
be  driven  off,  all  the  organic  matter 
destroyed  and  all  the  nitrogen  lost. 
There  would  be  left  of  the  ton  only 
about  65  pounds  of  ashes.  These  ashes 
would  contain  about  12  pounds  of 
potash,  five  of  phosphoric  acid  and  four 
of  lime,  which  would  represent  all  the 
useful  plant  food.  You  could  buy  this 
amount  of  potash  and  .phosphoric  acid 
in  chemical  fertilizer  for  about  85  cents ! 
You  will  see  there  is  no  “excess”  of  any¬ 
thing  in  such  ashes.  The  most  valuable 
element  in  the  manure  is  nitrogen  and 
this  is  always  lost  through  burning. 

Alfalfa  on  Limestone  Soil. 

J.  D.  8.,  Hagaman,  N.  Y. — My  farm  has 
soil  that  lies  very  close  to  the  rock ;  in 
some  places  the  rock  is  not  covered  at  all, 
still  it  produces  well  in  a  dry  time.  This 
rock  is  what  they  call  limestone.  Is  it  the 
limestone  that  is  used  to  sweeten  the  soil  7 
The  farm  is  a  good  one  and  always  haa 
been.  Would  it  he  on  account  of  this  stone 
wearing  away  into  the  soil?  There  has 
always  been  lots  of  commercial  fertilizer 
used  and  it  does  not  seem  to  make  the  soil 
acid.  It  will  grow  fine  clover.  Now,  could 
I  raise  Alfalfa  here  without  applying  lime? 
Will  what  is  called  burned  lime  answer 
or  will  the  ground  rock  be  best?  The 
lime  that  is  made  in  kilns  can  be  had 
near  here  and  cheap,  the  rock  must  be 
shipped  in  and  costs  $5  a  ton  delivered. 
There  is  no  Alfalfa  grown  near  here ;  clover 
is  the  stand  by  yet. 

Ans. — This  is  evidently  limestone 
soil  and  the  crushed  rock  would  be 
what  we  call  ground  limestone.  Such 
soils  are  always  naturally  strong  and 
usually  grow  clover  and  Alfalfa  well. 
Of  course  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
Alfalfa  will  grow  without  lime  or  not. 
We  should  think  so  from  the  fact  that 
clover  does  so  well.  The  burned  lime 
will  answer,  and  since  it  is  cheaper 
than  the  ground  limestone  we  should 
use  it. 

Alfalfa  Inoculation. 

Regarding  the  “Farmer’s  Nitrogen  Mixer,” 
on  page  397,  can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of 
clover  II.  E.  Kruger  sows,  whether  the 
Mammoth  varieties  or  Alsike?  We  have 
used  rye  in  this  way  for  years,  plowing  it 
under  in  the  Spring.  In  order  to  get  bac¬ 
teria  for  starting  Alfalfa,  in  other  words 
to  inoculate  the  soil,  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sults  In  saving  the  manure  from  cows  fed 
on  Alfalfa  hay?  Would  the  germ  be  de¬ 
stroyed  In  passing  through  the  animal? 

Brookfield,  Mass.  c.  t.  q. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  Mr.  Kruger 
used  a  mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover 
seed.  You  will  need  lime  in  New  England. 
Yes;  the  manure  from  stock  fed  on  Alfalfa 
hay  will  help  inoculate  the  soil. 

Fertility  for  a  Garden. 

I  have  a  large  backyard  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  lawn ;  this  year  I  intend  to 
make  a  garden,  and  in  order  to  get  good 
results  seek  your  advice.  Last  Autumn  I 
spaded  the  sod  under  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  and  spread  a  liberal  layer 
on  top.  which  I  intend  to  spade  under  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits.  This  soil  is 
clay.  Would  a  small  quantity  of  coal  ashes 
mixed  with  it  help  to  keep  it  from  packing? 
What  proportion?  Do  you  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  use  garbage  as  a  fertilizer,  or  would 
this  have  any  ill  effect  on  the  vegetables 
grown?  a.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes;  a  fair  application  of  sifted  coal 
ashes  worked  into  this  soil  will  help  keep 
it  open  and  loose.  Add  enough  to  make  the 


surface  looks  gray  end  rake  or  harrow  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  We  would  not  use  the  garbage 
directly  in  the  soil.  Ferment  it  first  in  a 
compost  heap  and  then  use  like  manure. 

What  Cover  Crop  ? 

We  have  about  seven  acres  on  which  we 
have  planted  corn  and  potatoes  for  two 
years,  and  now  propose  to  sow  it  down. 
As  a  cover  crop  we  had  intended  to  put 
in  oats,  but  the  fact  is  oats  do  not  thrive 
well  in  our  section  of  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y.  They  either  make  short  straw  or 
the  yield  is  small.  This  land  has  been 
very  heavily  manured,  most  of  it  is  moist, 
but  not  damp  land  lying  low,  with  large 
light  soil  hillock  on  one  side.  We  have 
had  good  crops  off  this  land.  What  cover 
crop  would  we  put  in  instead  of  the  oats 
that  would  increase  our  forage?  We,  of 
course,  intend  to  sow  with  the  cover  crop 
Timothy.  j. 

If  oats  do  not  thrive  we  should  sow 
either  beardless  barley  or  imported  German 
Spring  rye.  The  latter  makes  a  good 
Spring  growth  with  us,  and  while  not 
equal  in  quality  to  barley  or  oats,  gives  fair 
forage.  We  should  use  a  -light  seeding  of 
Canada  peas  with  the  oats. 

Oats  and  Peas. 

In  order  to  raise  more  hay  on  my  farm 

in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  I  contemplate  sow¬ 
ing  oats  and  peas  for  hay.  Should  the 
peas  be  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas,  and 
about  when  should  this  bfe  cut?  How  much 
pea  seed  to  the  acre?  h.  k.  m. 

New  York. 

Do  not  sow  cow  peas  with  oats.  The 
cow  pea  is  a  warm  weather  plant  and  will 
rot  in  the  soil  like  beans  if  sown  when 
oats  ought  to  be  started.  The  Canada 
pea  is  a  cold  weather  crop  and  should  go 
with  the  oats.  Later,  in  hot  weather,  the 
cow  pea  will  thrive,  but  the  Canada  pea 
would  fail. 

Oats  and  Peas  in  Sod. 

I  wish  to  put  down  a  field  to  oats  and 
peas.  The  field  has  a  light  sod.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  would  you  advise  me  to  sow 
the  peas  broadcast  before  plowing,  and 
plow  about  four  inches  deep,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  plow  and  then  put  oats  and 
peas  in  together  with  drill?  The  majority 
of  farmers  In  this  section  use  drill  for  oats 
and  peas.  I  am  sure  where  you  have  stalk 
ground  that  peas  should  be  plowed  under, 
but  with  sod  would  like  to  have  a  little 
advice.  h. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

On  soil  where  a  drill  will  work  evenly 
this  is  a  good  way  to  put  in  oats  and  peas 
— better  than  plowing  under  with  a  sod. 
We  should  plow  the  sod  and  then  chop  it 
up  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway — then  drill. 

Speltz  with  Vetch. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  that 
vetch  could  be  grown  with  speltz  and  the 
seed  readily  separated.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  description  of  speltz  and  do 
not  know  if  it  is  a  Winter  grain  and  suit¬ 
able  to  sow  with  Winter  vetch.  I  have 
wished  to  find  some  kind  of  grain  or  grass 
that  might  be  sown  with  Winter  vetch,  the 
seed  of  which  could  readily  separate  from 
vetch.  Can  you  tell  me  if  speltz  is  suitable 
for  that  purpose?  m.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

This  was  probably  a  report  we  had  from 
Michigan.  Speltz  looks  like  a  cross  between 
barley  and  oats.  We  have  tried  it  in  New 
Jersey,  but  did  not  consider  it  equal  to  our 
other  small  grains.  We  think  it  better 
adapted  to  the  interior  rather  than  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  may,  however,  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  with  vetch  and  we  would  like 
to  have  fair  experience  on  this  line.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a  bulletin 
on  speltz. 

Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  re¬ 
gards  mixing  sulphur  with  fertilizer  to  pre¬ 
vent  scab,  what  quantity  to  use  and  what 
effect  it  might  have  on  the  soil  if  used 
long  enough?  _  f.  t.. 

Sulphur  is  often  used  dusted  on  the  cut 
seed.  We  know  that  it  has  some  effect 
when_  used  in  this  way  to  prevent  scab 
and  it  keeps  the  seed  piece  from  rotting. 
As  for  mixing  with  fertilizers  Prof.  J.  P. 
Stewart  says : 

“In  regard  to  the  mixing  of  sulphur  and 
fertilizer  for  application  to  the  soil  as  a 
preventive  of  scab.  I  would  say  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  could  be 
of  any  service.  Sulphur  is  nearly  or  quite 
insoluble  under  such  conditions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  effect  -would  hardly  be  worth 
considering.” 

How  is  Lumber  Measured? 

I  bought  from  our  lumber  merchant  160 
feet  of  rough  lumber,  to  lay  a  floor  12x12, 
thinking  to  have  16  feet  left.  But  when 
I  came  to  lay  floor  I  lacked  eight  feet  of 
having  enough.  I  went  to  our  merchant, 
told  him  about  shortage,  and  told  him  he 
could  see  it  for  himself  any  time ;  as  room 
is  just  12  feet  square  it  is  not  hard  to 
figure.  But  he  informed  me  that  he  did 
not  measure  lumber  in  that  way  any  more 
(with  tape  line),  but  counted  the  boards 
instead.  For  instance,  a  hoard  one  inch 
thick,  in  the  rough,  unmatched,  if  it  meas¬ 
ures  314  inches  wide  is  counted  four;  if 
5*4  is  counted  six,  etc.  I  talked  with  a 
carpenter  from  Iowa.  He  says  it  is  a  steal, 
but  said  that  all  yards,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
were  measuring  by  the  same  count  method. 
Is  this  done  in  all  of  the  States,  and  what 
is  the  remedy?  j.  h.  t. 

Lynville,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  way  to  get  at  these  things 
is  first  of  all  to  know  what  the  common 
practice  is.  How  do  they  measure  in  your 
locality? 

Heating  a  Water  Tank. 

I  see  two  answers  to  my  inquiry  (with 
cuts)  for  a  heater  for  a  cement  tank.  But 
in  neither  case  do  they  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  they  require  constant 
heat  or  in  a  cold  climate  like  this  thev 
would  freeze  and  burst  in  about  one  hour 
after  the  fire  went  out.  I  have  in  mind 
two  plans  that  might  work ;  one  is  to 
build  a  narrow  furnace  or  flue  of  concrete 
and  over  this  lay  a  sheet  of  boiler  iron  for 
a  nart  of  tank  bottom,  and  build  the  tank 
over  that,  having  the  flue  walls  wider  than 


the  boiler  iron  and  continuing  them  on ! 
up  to  complete  tank.  The  other  is  a  water¬ 
tight  firebox  with  a  flue  extending  just  a 
little  above  overflow,  with  an  extension 
door  with  neck  long  enough  to  reach 
through  the  side  of  tank  so  you  could  put 
in  fuel  and  take  out  ashes;  have  this  built 
right  in  tank.  Would  there  be  serious  ob- , 
jections  to  either  plan?  The  first  plan  of¬ 
fered  would  be  all  right  if  valves  were 
provided  and  a  peteock  put  in  so  pipe  could 
be  drained  when  not  in  use.  The  pipe 

should  extend  into  tank  so  valves  could 
be  placed  inside  of  tank. 

South  Dakota.  w.  h.  heald. 


“BI  DWELL” 


TWO  YANKEE  FARM  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  Farmers’  Club. — An  example  which 
could  be  followed  in  any  town  in  any  State 
in  this  country  to  mutual  advantage  is 
set  by  the  Medway  Farmers’  Club  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Certain  intelligent  and  go-ahead 
farmers  living  between  the  towns  of  Hollis- 
ton  aDd  Medway  have  formed  this  club  for 
the  purpose  of  social  intercourse,  study  and  l 
exchange  of  ideas.  They  meet  twice  a 
month  at  homes  of  the  members,  chiefly 
in  the  evenings,  from  September  to  April 
inclusive.  About  one  hour  is  devoted  to 
study  and  exchange  of  ideas  on  informa¬ 
tion  sought  by  any  member,  after  which 
doughnuts,  cakes,  fruit  and  coffee  or  cocoa 
is  served  and  a  social  time  enjoyed.  At 
some  meetings  a  speaker  is  obtained  to 
address  on  some  important  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  members.  In  this  way  they 
keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  is  going 
on,  the  best  methods  of  doing  things,  and 
get  acquainted  and  interested  in  each 
other’s  aims,  interests  and  needs  in  a 

friendly  and  cordial  way.  To  be  brothers 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is  a  great 
thing,  and  a  little  organization  or  club  of 
this  kind  can  do  worlds  of  good  in  any 
locality,  and  is  sadly  needed  in  many,  i 

It  is  just  what  is  needed  to  make  j 

farm  life  happy  and  prosperous,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  Life  in 
the  country  can  be  enjoyed  and  improved 
by  social  intercourse  and  study  on  farm 
subjects  to  a  great  extent  at  neighborly 
gatherings  or  clubs  of  this  kind.  This 

club  has  a  regular  programme  arranged 
and  a  subject  for  discussion  at  each  meet¬ 
ing,  so  that  all  may  speak  on  the  subject; 
in  fact  all  are  usually  asked,  and  by  this 
method  many  bashful  ones  will  get  up 
courage  and  supply  some  good  ideas  many 
times.  It  is  every  one’s  duty  to  himself 
and  his  neighbors  to  do  what  he  can  to 
make  country  life  enjoyable  and  successful 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  in  these  very  ways 
it  will  be  accomplished  if  all  take  hold 
and  do  their  full  duty  both  to  themselves 
and  to  others. 

All  Year  Canning  Factory. — One  of  the 
finest  factories  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
used  as  an  all-tbe-year-round  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  claimed  this  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est,  best-equipped  and  most  thoroughly 
sanitary  factory  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  conducted  under  the  Dr.  Wiley 
idea  of  a  pure  food  canning  business.  It 
is  situated  in  Ilopkinton  in  a  central  farm¬ 
ing  district,  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of 
Boston  market,  from  which  much  surplus 
produce  will  be  obtained  when  prices  are 
low  both  in  and  out  of  season.  What  is 
bought  to-day  will  be  shipped  by  night 
freight  and  be  at  the  factory  the  next 
morning,  all  ready  to  go  to  work  on.  Peas, 
sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  will  be  the  main 
lines,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  be  used  in  their  season,  and  in  Winter 
baking  beans,  poultry  and  meat  products 
will  be  used,  thus  working  the  plant  to 
advantage  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
claimed  that  Massachusetts  is  the  best 
location  in  the  United  States  for  this 
business,  for  the  reason  that  here  all 
kinds  of  raw  produce  can  be  obtained, 
while  elsewhere  only  one  or  two  kinds  can 
be  got  in  one  section  ;  for  the  others  they 
have  to  send  to  some  other  section  and 
pay  a  heavy  freight  charge,  or  else  have 
another  factory  in  these  other  sections 
where  what  is  wanted  is  raised.  While 
the  prices  offered  are  perhaps  low.  yet  with 
intelligent  and  careful  study  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  crops  can  be  raised  for  this  purpose 
and  will  pay  as  well  as  or  better  than 
some  of  the  systems  used  and  crops  raised 
about  here  in  the  past.  They  can  be  tried 
for  a  season  or  two  asj.  side  lines,  and  if 
found  successful  can  be  made  the  main 
issue.  It  would  seem  as  if  peas  and  sweet 
corn  could  be  raised  to  advantage  on  the 
dairy  farms  of  this  section,  as  the  vines  and 
stalks  would  help  out  the  feed  question 
when  pastures  are  short  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  and  thus  largely  pay  cost  of 
crop,  leaving  money  received  from  the 
canning  factory  as  profit.  a.  e.  p. 
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no  i*i  siirii  or. 

CO.,  Inc.,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  are  now  ready  to  ship  on 
short  notice  the  celebrated  C.  H. 
Bidwell  Bean  Threshers,  Pea 
Hullers,  and  Bean  Harvesting 
Machinery,  also  the  Bata/via  Grain 
Separators. 

Our  line  needs  no  introduction 
as  thousands  are  now  in  use  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Write  for  our  1912  catalog 

Batavia  Machine  Company 

Batavia,  New  York 


HAY 

CAPS 

Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 

Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


A  STEWART 

Speedometer  adds  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  and  safety  of  automobiling 

The  Stewart  i.  the  most  efficient  speed 
indicator  manufactured.  It  never  makes  a 
mistake,  never  misses  a  second  to  the  hour 
or  an  inch  to  the  mile;  others  may  cost  more 
but  they  cannot  do  more. 

Four  out  of  every  five  speedometers 
in  use  are  Stewarts. 

The  plants  that  make  the  other  20  per  cent 
haven’t  the  same  facilities;  haven’t  the  same 
production,  so  they  can’t  manufacture  as 
well  or  as  cheaply.  Stewart  Speedometers 
are  built  the  strongest  and  last  the  longest. 
Magnetic  principle, 
employed  in  85  per 
cent  of  all  speedom¬ 
eters,  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  slow 
moving  parts;  no 
wear;  ball  and  jewel 
bearings;  beautiful 
workmanship,  re¬ 
markably  accurate; 

100, 000-mlle  season 
odometer,  100-mile 
trip  register,  can  be 
setback  to  any  tenth 
of  a  mile;  positive 
drive,  no  springs  ;un 
breakable  flexible 
shaft;  drop  forged  swivel  joint  that  will 
outwear  car;  noiseless  road  wheel  gears. 
Speedometer  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 
Write  for  new  1912  descriptive  catalog  telling  you  why 
in  our  big:  factory  we  can  make  the  best  speedometer 
at  the  lowest  price.  WRITE  TODAY. 

STEWART  3c  CLARK  MFG.  CO. 

1909  Diverscy  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Roston, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  London,  Paris 


Speedometers,  (15  to  (30 
Rim  Wind  Clock  Combina¬ 
tions,  $15  to  (70 


Briar  cl  iff  Farms,  Pins  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Robt.  W.  Gardner,  Architect.  Buildings  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Rooting. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  its  all-mineral  (Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt)  construction,  to  be  fire-proof,  unaffected  by  gases,  acid  fumes, 
salt  air,  heat  or  cold,  and  to  never  need  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  the  wonderful  insulating  quality  of  the  Asbestos, 
to  make  buildings  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter. 

It  is  guaranteed,  by  its  record  of  over  a  quarter  century  of  wear  on  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  without  coating,  to  cost  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other  roofing. 

And  it  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  by  our  half  century  of  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  roofings  and  our  reputation  to  never  break  a  promise  or  shirk  an 
honorable  obligation. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  building,  anywhere.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  it,  send  your  order  to  our  nearest  branch. 

Write  for  illustrated  Book  No.  1548  and  we’ll  also  send  you  apiece  of  thecurious 
Asbestos  rock  from  which  we  make  this  roofing,  theatre  curtains,  etc. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 


Detroit 

Indianap 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Milwaukee 

Kansas  ??ty  Asatsros  New  Orleans 

Loe»  Angeles  New  York 

For  Canada :—THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED. 


Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


flsaFranctsoo 
Seattle 
St.  Loots 


Montreal,  Que. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


Vancouver,  B.  C# 


1614 


You  get  a  Quadruple  Guarantee  with 


1912. 
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Another  Grape  Vine  Trellis. 

J.  R.  0.,  Massachusetts. — All  cuts  of 
grape  trellis  that  I  am  able  to  find  are 
of  the  cross-bar  or  wire  beginning  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  with  an  additional 
bar  or  wire  every  15  inches  or  so  to  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  trellis 
I  am  to  build  is  for  my  own  suburban 
home,  and  as  1  desire  to  have  the  view 
open  as  much  as  possible  a  trellis  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  article  on  page  227  would 
meet  with  my  hearty  approval. 

Ans. — A  modification  of  the  trellis 
shown  on  page  2 27  is  shown  in  the  cut 
at  Fig.  198.  The  middle  wire  goes 
through  holes  in  the  posts.  The  middle 
slot  sets  down  over  the  middle  wire, 
while  the  two  outside  wires  run  through 
slots  in  the  cross-arm  two  inches  from 
the  ends.  The  cross-arms  are  1x4 
inches  for  all  but  end  cross-arms,  which 
are  2x4  inches.  The  cross-arms  are 


nailed  to  the  posts  and  should  also  be 
braced  by  wire  running  from  the  ends 
of  the  cross-arm  and  then  down  around 
the  post  18  or  20  inches  below  the  arm. 
The  stem  of  the  vine  is  brought  to  a 
height  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
middle  wire  and  tied  to  it.  Two  canes 
that  develop  near  this  level  the  present 
season  are  left  next  Fall  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1913  are  tied  to  the  right 
and  left  along  this  middle  wire.  Two 
short  spurs  are  left  near  this  location 
to  furnish  bearing  wood  for  1914  and 
all  else  removed.  The  shoots  develop¬ 
ing  from  these  grow  out  and  over  the 
outside  wires,  making  a  canopy,  the 
fruit  hanging  in  a  natural  position  be¬ 
neath  and  protected  from  the  sun.  This 
trellis  simulates  the  position  of  the  wild 
vine  more  nearly  than  any  other.  The 
growth  is  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation, 
good  air  drainage  is  insured,  and  one 
can  pass  readily  from  row  to  row.  In 
my  former  article  I  recommended  this 
trellis  for  the  home  vineyard.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  construction  makes  it  prohibi¬ 
tive  commercially  except  for  fancy  ta¬ 
ble  varieties.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


The  Business  of  Pear  Growing. 

O.  R.  8..  Owensville ,  Ind. — What  is  the 
volume  of  the  pear  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  where  are  the  orchards  located? 
There  are  as  much  as  150,000  Keiffer  pear 
trees  in  Gibson  and  Posey  Counties,  In¬ 
diana,  of  bearing  age,  but  I  have  never 
seen  this  field  mentioned  in  any  paper. 
The  Government  report  says  but  very  little 
about  the  volume  of  the  pear  business,  or 
prices  received  by  the  farmers  for  their 
pears.  What  is  the  legal  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  pears? 

Ans. — The  12th  Census,  taken  in  1900, 
showed  a  total  of  17,716,184  pear  trees 
of  bearing  age  in  orchards.  The  States 
having  more  than  500,000  trees  each 
were  California,  2,512,890;  Illinois, 
795,551;  Indiana,  868,184;  Maryland, 
690,483;  Michigan,  1,187,1 10 ;  Missouri, 
548,702;  New  Jersey,  926,117;  New 
York,  2,183,909;  Ohio,  921,412;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  815,349;  Texas,  1,044,680.  The 
13th  Census  will  undoubtedly  show  con¬ 
siderable  changes  of  totals,  as  there  has 
been  a  considerable  destruction  of  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  by  blight  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  while  heavily  increased  plantings 
have  been  made  in  other  sections.  The 
Census  figures  are  supposed  to  include 
all  pear  trees  of  bearing  age,  whether 
in  commercial  orchards  or  scattered 
trees  on  farms  and  in  gardens,  so  that 
when  the  total  number  of  trees  in  a 
State  runs  up  to  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  commercial  pear  growing  has 
reached  an  important  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  figures  covering 
either  the  number  of  trees  or  size  of 
crop  for  the  entire  country  more  recent 
than  those  of  the  12th  Census,  and  no 
estimates  covering  the  total  pear  crop 
of  the  country  have  been  made.  During 
the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  of  our  pear  ex¬ 
ports,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 


giving  the  value  of  these  during  the  past 
10  years  as  follows : 


1906 . 

. $631,972 

1907 . 

.  675,944 

1908 . 

.  288,918 

1909 . 

.  546,198 

1910 . 

.  502,958 

1911 . 

.  578,067 

Previous  to  1906  pears  were  included 
among  other  fruits  not  specified. 

As  to  legal  weights  of  pears  per 
bushel,  Bailey’s  Farm  and  Garden  Rule 
Book  states  that  legal  weights  have  been 
established  in  seven  different  States. 
The  weight  per  bushel  adopted  by  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
45  pounds.  In  Missouri  it  is  48  pounds ; 
in  Tennessee  56  pounds;  in  Florida  60 
pounds.  WM.  A.  TAYLOR. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Low-headed  Trees. 

In  reply  to  the  article  on  page  400  in 
regards  to  heading  too  low,  I  would  like 
to  give  a  few  reasons  in  favor  of  low 
heading.  The  most  important  one,  perhaps, 
is  that  they  can  be  sprayed.  The  apples 
are  easier  to  pick  from  a  low  tree.  The 
apples  and  trees  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  wind.  Most  of  the  pruning 
can  be  done  from  the  ground.  A  low  flat 
tree  can  be  so  pruned  as  to  allow  the  sun 
to  perfect  a  greater  number  of  apples  than 
could  possibly  be  grown  on  a  high-top  tree. 
Terhaps  B.  F.  W.  did  not  stop  to  think  as 
a_  boy,  and  has  not  since,  that  the  best 
apples  were  the  ones  that  received  the  most 
sunlight,  and  in  the  case  of  the  old  high- 
top  these  few  would  be  at  the  top,  but 
with  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  open  in  the 
center,  nearly  every  apple  can  receive  its 
share  of  sun  and  will  develop  accordingly. 
A  low-headed  tree  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  have  branches  that  reach  the 
ground.  I  have  trimmed  my  trees  so  as 
to  work  under  them  and  yet  they  have  low 
heads.  t.  s.  p. 

New  York. 

B.  F.  W.,  in  his  article  on  heading  apple 
trees,  makes  the  error  of  nearly  all  theo¬ 
rists  ;  the  shaping  of  a  tree  is  a  matter  of 
locality  ;  on  high,  exposed  lands  low  heads 
are  right,  but  I  have  an  orchard,  mostly 
Northern  Spy,  on  level  land,  on  bank  of 
small  river,  which  is  overflowed  Spring 
and  some  times  Fall,  in  which  such  head¬ 
ing  would  be  a  sure  failure.  I  must  have 
air  circulation  under  the  trees,  or  we  have 
fruit  ruined  by  mould  and  fungus,  and  no 
color.  As  it  is,  they  give  me  credit  for 
growing  Spy  fit  to  compete  in  flavor  with 
any,  and  in  appearance  with  Western 
fruit.  We  must  in  all  our  work  do  as 
good  physicians  do,  take  into  account'  the 
personal  equation,  and  the  surroundings. 
Another  thing  may  help  some  one;  in 
using  power  sprayers,  watch  the  disk  in 
your  nozzles ;  present  sprays  are  very 
corrosive,  and  soon  enlarge  the  aperture, 
and  “mist  bad,”  probably  the  engine  or 
pump  is  blamed,  when  the  fault  is  in  the 
disk,  and  the  cost  of  new  is  trifling.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  10  years’  experience  with  power,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  did  without  it. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  l.  bradley. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Every  Crisp, 
Little  Flake 

Of 

Post 

Toasties 

has  a  flavour  all  its  own. 

“Toasties”  are  made  of 
selected  white  Indian  corn; 
first  cooked,  then  rolled  into 
wafer-like  bits  and  toasted 
to  an  appetizing  golden 
brown. 

A  favorite  food  for  break¬ 
fast,  lunch  or  supper  in 
thousands  upon  thousands 
of  homes  where  people  are 
particular. 


a 
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Sold  by  Grocers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GROW  100%  POTATO  CROPS 

It  is  the  100%  crops  that  make  the  big  profits.  And  100%  crops 
are  made  possible  only  by  right  cultivation.  By  killing  the 
weeds,  holding  the  moisture  and  making  plenty  01  plant  food 
available,  you  can  grow  1 00%  crops. 

lkOtiASE 

CULTIVATORS 

will  do  it.  They  make  fields  of  average 
fertility  outyield  ones  naturally  much  more 
fertile.  Their  accurate  adjustmentfor  shal¬ 
low  or  deep  cultivation,  their  separate 
tooth  adjustment,  their  quick  and  easy 
regulation  for  different  width  rows,  their 
double  row  extension,  their  easy  pivot- 
wheel  control  on  hillsides  and  rolling  land, 
and  their  special  fixed  wheel  cultivator 
for  flat  country,  combine  to  make  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATORS  best  lor  potato 
cultivation.  When  a  cultivator  does  per¬ 
fect  potato  work  under  all  conditions,  it  is 
right  for  other  crops. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  IRON 
AGE  CULTIVATORS— the  kinds  that 
are  made  to  work  and  last.  Backed  by  76 
years’  experience,  and  modern  in  every 
detail.  Write  today  for  special  cultivator 
booklet. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO., 

Box  J02  C.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
Makers  of  complete  line  farm,  garden  and 
orchard  tools. 


BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Handy  Wagon:  Removable 
seats,  drop  end  gate,  strong  and 
durable.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  at  retail  for  less  than 
$80.00. 


IF  you  want  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  We  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice— not  merely  to  sell.  We  are  the  only  N.  Y. 
State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  coat  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed— no  deposit  or  references 
required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles 
and  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog 
shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today. 


A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle 
seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
many  years.  It  defies  competi¬ 
tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 


ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COM  PAM  V,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  VORK 
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FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Outf/tat 

*|  ^Delivered 

"Wriie  Us  Today 
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STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER 
1004  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago, 


HYDREX- 
PLUVINOX 

- WATER-  PROOF - 

ROOFING 

For  Roofing,  Siding  and 
Lining  Poultry  Houses 
and  all  Outbuildings  :  : 

Clean  Durable  Odorless 
'T'HIS  Is  a  Water  and  Air-Proofing  of 
-*■  which  you  are  always  sure — which 
you  can  absolutely  depend  upon  to 
thoroughly  protect  your  chickens  and 
stock  from  dampness  and  draughts. 

Just  see  how  well  Pluvinox  is  made. 
First  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  through 
and  through  with  the  heaviest  water¬ 
proofing  compound ;  then  it  is  heavily 
coated  on  both  sides  so  that  air  or 
water  cannot  even  get  through  the 
surface,  let  alone  through  the  inside. 
Finally  a  layer  of  soapstone  is  placed 
on  both  surfaces  to  shed  water  and 
further  protect  the  roofing. 

We  will  send  on  request  samples  so  that  you  may 
see  how  sturdy  and  well-mado  it  is;  compare  it  with 
others  and  find  how  very  low  is  the  price  weask  for  it. 

Send  o  postal  now  to  Dept.  30 

HYDREX  Felt  &  Engineering  Co. 

120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Works— Rahway,  N.J. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

(I,ow-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm’ wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


THAT’S  WHERE  ALL 
THE  WATER  GOES 

Even  the  front  of  this  slicker 
is  WATERPROOF;  our  Reflex  edges 
( Pat ’d )  guide  every  drop  to  the  bottom. 
Made  for  good  hardserviceyet  looks 
like  anordinaiy  overcoat. 

YOU  CAN’T  GET  WET 

ROWER'S  SATISFACTION 
5  GUARANTEED^ 

£tSH  a  j  TOWER  CO.r 

3OO 

Everywhere, 


* 


BOSTON  0 
TOWER  CANADIAN  im 
TORONTO. 


/3MoreW  ater  Z 

"American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
js  wasted.  Every 
American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  an<l  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

Fir«t  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAQO 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box 48,  Qulnoj.  IIL 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  ami  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt's  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  l,ands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


IOWA 

NEW  GALVANIZED  GATES 

’■  $  rs 

GATES 

'  ^Let  me  ship  the  grates  you  need  for  60  days  1 1 
rree  inspection  and  trial.  Save  from  $50  tO?  1 

COCA  - - - _ . .t. _  v_  _  /-A  . 

Hi 

are  made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  and  large  stiff  No.  9 
wires.  Rust  proof— wear  proof.  Write  for  my  special  proposi¬ 
tion  today.  Complete  galvanized  frame,  also  painted  gates  _ 

cheaper  than  ever  before.  Jos  B.  Clay,  Manager.,  IOWA  GATE  CO.,  45  Clay  Street,  Cedar  Falla,  Iowa 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  page  434,  on  the  subject  of  spraying, 
you  say  you  had  great  success  with  lime- 
sulphur  for  the  Codling  moth. 'It  impressed 
me  quite  favorably  as  I  had  anticipated 
trying  the  same  with  arsenate  of  lead.  I 
have  wondered  what  strength  or  proportion 
it  should  be  applied.  w.  j.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  used  a  commercial  brand  of  lime- 
sulphur,  one  part  to  40  of  water  for 
Summer  spraying.  Our  tank  holds  100 
gallons,  so  we  put  in  2)4  gallons  of  the 
lime-sulphur  and  four  pounds  of  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  well  stirred  up.  This  was 
used  just  after  the  bloom  fell.  There 
was  practically  no  damage  to  foliage, 
and  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
was  wormy.  But  you  are  wrong  in  sup¬ 
posing  we  had  “great  success”  in  killing 
the  Codling  worm  with  lime-sulphur.  I 
never  said  any  such  thing.  It  was  the 
arsenate  that  killed  the  worms.  The 
lime-sulphur  made  the  poison  stick  a 
little  better  and  helped  the  foliage.  Do 
not  get  any  idea  that  lime-sulphur  is 
a  poison.  With  such  weather  as  we 
have  had  recently  spraying  advice  is 
nonsense.  When  it  does  not  rain  the 
wind  blows  a  gale.  I  went  in  to  buy 
some  spray  fixtures,  and  the  man  who 
sold  them  said  it  was  “ideal  spraying 
weather.”  Thd  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale,  and  I  doubt  if  that  man  ever  saw 
a  spray  pump  in  actual  operation. 

Soil  for  Strawberries. — Here  is  a 
subject  which  interests  me  greatly: 

Would  a  discussion  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  sweet  or  sour  soil  is  the  better 
for  the  strawberry  be  of  profit  or  interest 
to  your  readers?  It  would  appear  that 
some  former  advocates  of  acid  soils  for 
the  strawberry  have  “turned  the  corner.” 
An  acquaintance  who  grows  fancy  straw¬ 
berries  for  a  select  market  invariably  ap¬ 
plies  lime  the  season  of  setting  the  plants, 
and  his  crop  rarely  disappoints  him.  An¬ 
other  prominent  grower  uses  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wood  ashes.  My  own  experience  is 
not  conclusive.  It  would  seem  that  the 
strawberry  is  gradually  becoming  domes¬ 
ticated,  and  that  some  varieties  are  really 
adapted  to  a  sweet  soil.  If  this  is  true 
it  would  account  for  the  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  matter,  among  practical  grow¬ 
ers,  and  might  be  a  fruitful  subject  for 
investigation  and  experiment.  J.  e.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  a  full  discussion  of  this. 
On  my  own  soil  I  am  satisfied  that  lime 
or  wood  ashes  will  hurt  rather  than 
helo  our  berry  crop.  We  grow  Mar¬ 
shalls  almost  entirely,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  variety  does  better  where  the  soil 
is  acid.  With  other  varieties  such  as 
President  and  Stevens  I  do  not  think 
this  acid  condition  is  so  necessary.  I 
have  no  exact  facts,  only  general  ob¬ 
servation.  From  this  I  would  not  use 
lime  on  Marshall  strawberries.  That 
is  all  I  feel  quite  sure  of  now.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  cranberries  show  that 
this  crop  needs  a  sour  soil.  Lime  cer¬ 
tainly  injures  the  crop.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  same  is  true  to  a 
less  extent  with  strawberries.  I  think 
we  shall  find  it  very  much  a  matter 
of  varieties.  Some  experiments  with 
corn  indicated  a  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Some  flint  varieties  seemed  to 
do  better  on  lime,  while  most  varieties 
were  not  benefited,  as  was  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  or  the  clovers  and  Timothy.  I  know 
from  our  experience  that  while  Tim¬ 
othy  responds  to  lime,  Red-top  does 
rather  better  on  a  sour  soil.  I  hope 
spme  experiment  station  will  take  this 
matter  up  and  help  settle  it.  Until 
they  do  I  keep  lime  away  from  the 
strawberry  crop. 

Human  Varieties. — In  a  way  much 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  men 
and  women.  I  find  some  of  them  pretty 
sour,  with  all  the  lime  of  life  washed 
or  rubbed  out  of  them.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  some  of  these  sour  gen¬ 
tlemen  enjoy  their  acid  conditions,  and 
that  a  thorough  liming  would  make 
them  worse  yet.  At  any  rate  I  should 
not  care  to  live  with  them  while  the 
lime  was  getting  in  its  work.  I  talked 
with  a  city  man  the  other  day.  He 
said  he  walked  a  mile  on  a  crowded 
city  street  and  saw  nothing  worth  while 
in  the  way  of  liming  life.  It  appeared 
that  he  rushed  along  with  his  eye  on  the 
dollar  which  hung  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  walk¬ 
ing  five  blocks  to  see  how  much  life 
lime  there  was  in  sight.  First  came  a 
blind  man  trying  to  get  across  a  busy 
street.  Life  looked  hard  to  him  in  the 
blackness  and  noise.  It  cost  nothing  to 
h^lp  him  get  over.  Then  there  was  a 
ojje-armed  man  trying  to  tie  his  shoe¬ 
string.  It  was  a  cold  biting  day,  and 
those  chilled  fingers  were  stiff  and 
clumsy.  Try  tying  a  knot  with  your 
single  left  hand  and  see  how  you  make 
out !  Here  was  an  “acid  condition” 
surely.  How  long  did  it  take  to  step 
uo  and  tie  that  man’s  shoe,  and  let  a 
little  lime  into  his  life?  Then  came 


a  big  policeman  leading  a  lost  child  by 
the  finger.  I  wish  I  had  a  picture  of 
that  group.  The  policeman  would 
weigh  about  15  times  as  much  as  the 
tear-stained  and  frowsley-headed  waif 
that  clung  to  his  finger  like  a  ship  to  an 
anchor.  That  big  man  had  children  of 
his  own  at  home.  Not  far  away  was  a 
little  black-eyed  Italian  boy  shivering 
in  the  cold  where  he  had  been  left  to 
watch  a  package.  There  were  tears  in 
t(jose  eyes  as  big  as  marbles,  but  the 
little  shivering  guard  stayed  put.  It 
cost  10  cents  to  get  him  a  big  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  chocolate — where  could 
you  buy  more  of  the  lime  of  life  for 
a  dime?  The  man  who  cannot  find 
something  to  do  for  the  sons  of  men  in 
his  day’s  march  is  badly  in  need  of 
liming.  I  find  some  people  who  want 
to  do  their  work  out  in  the  lime  light 
where  all  can  see  them  do  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  lime  darkness 
is  better  than  light. 

Home  Notes. — Our  little  celebration 
was  called  a  success.  No — we  have  no 
reason  to  celebrate  over  the  hen  record 
or  spraying.  This  Spring’s  agriculture 
cannot  be  called  a  great  success.  But 
Mother  came  home  from  her  long  trip 
and  brought  Uncle  John.  Of  course  it 
was  dull,  with  rain  threatening,  but  the 
grass  and  rye  were  green  and  the 
maples  were  red.  The  children  had  the 
flag  up  and  all  hands  were  lined  up  on 
the  front  porch  to  welcome  the  wander¬ 
ers  home.  The  children  had  bought 
some  flowers,  and  instead  of  the  big 
lamps  there  were  little  candles  on  the 
table.  While  this  was  very  fine  as  a 
sentiment  I  could  hardly  see  the  length 
of  our  long  table,  and  the  personal 
telephone  was  necessary.  The  oldest 
redhead  acts  as  telephone,  bringing 
messages  to  me  when  I  cannot  hear 
them  well.  We  had  soup  and  baked 
eggs,  muffins  and  baked  apples.  There 
were  nine  at  the  table,  three  little  boys 
sitting  near  by,  and  two  little  red¬ 
headed  girls  asleep  up  stairs.  The  night 
turned  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  crept  down  like  a  thick  shadow 
about  the  house.  Down  the  road  the 
light  blazed  out  so  that  we  could  see 
the  dark  cedars  moving  in  the  wind  as 
if  they  were  on  guard.  And  before  the 
open  fire  Uncle  John  and  the  Hope 
Farm  man  saw  the  past  fade  away  in 
the  blaze  and  the  future  frame  itself 
anew. 

The  Dog. — We  may  be  shy  on  blue 
blood  in  our  hens,  but  the  dogs  seem  to 
make  up  for  any  such  lack.  These  Aire¬ 
dales  are  growing  like  ragweeds  after  a 
potato  crop.  To  my  eye  they  are  about 
as  far  removed  from  beauty  as  anything 
I  ever  saw  in  the  dog  line.  Yet  I  know 
from  experience  that  if  you  judge  dogs 
or  humans  by  their  “beauty”  you  will 
be  sadly  disappointed,  i  Have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  friend  in  Maine: 

Take  notice,  the  Airedale  is  super-sensi¬ 
tive  and  extremely  jealous;  beware  how  you 
pat  another  dog  in  presence  of  your  Aire¬ 
dale,  and  be  a  little  cautious  how  you  shake 
hands  with  a  friend  when  your  Airedale  is 
near,  especially  if  that  friend  happens  to 
be  of  the  demonstrative  sort,  until  your 
Airedale  gets  to  the  age  of  discretion ; 
and  then  no  man  can  lay  his  hands  rough¬ 
ly  on  the  master  of  an  Airedale  without 
finding  himself  in  immediate  difficulty. 
Hope  Farm  children  could  have  no  more 
intelligent  nor  clean  companion  and  no 
more  valiant  protectors  than  Airedales. 
The  Airedale  holds  his  life  very  lightly, 
and  will  lay  it  down  at  any  moment  for 
bis  master.  Do  not  allow  them  to  fight. 
The  Airedale  will  fight  like  a  demon  and 
whip  any  breed  of  dogs  except  pit  bull, 
and  once  they  get  a  taste  of  fighting  they 
would  rather  fight  than  eat ;  but  tutored 
until  mature  that  you  do  not  want  them 
to  fight,  and  they  will  not  bother  another 
dog,  unless  another  dog  jumps  on  them ; 
then,  let  the  Airedale  alone,  he  will  take 
care  of  himself  and  the  other  dog  too, 
whether  he  be  English  bull  or  Great  Dane. 
They  out  general  and  out  point  other  dogs 
in  battle.  Beware  what  you  require  of  an 
Airedale ;  he  has  no  sense  of  fear  what¬ 
ever  and  will  tackle  a  mountain  lion  as 
quickly  as  he  will  a  rat.  I  went  to  the 
bottom  of  these  things  at  the  Boston  dog 
shows  before  I  purchased  an  Airedale.  To 
shake  a  stick  at  an  Airedale  hurts  him  more 
than  a  sound  thrashing  would  a  bulldog ; 
With  an  average  Airedale  a  word  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  and  that  in  a  modulated  tone.  Aire¬ 
dales  were  originally  bred  to  fight,  by  fight¬ 
ing  men.  who  worked  in  brickyards  along 
the  river  Aire,  until  English  aristocracy 
took  them  up.  g.  h.  w. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  recommenda¬ 
tion.  We  want  no  fighting  at  Hope 
Farm,  yet  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
stand  up  in  time  of  danger  may  come 
in  handy.  Now  that  I  look  these  dogs 
over  I  see  that  they  have  a  mouth 
and  jaw  like  a  vice.  Of  course  I  hear 
from  people  who  have  no  use  for  any 
dog.  They  cannot  look  back  to  child¬ 
hood  when  some  little  lop-eared  mon¬ 
grel  followed  them  about  over  the  farm 
and  fields.  When  things  went  wrong 
with  the  boy  and  he  went  out  to  the 
orchard  or  to  the  hay  mow — out  of 
sight — to  be  alone  with  his  trouble  it  was 
not  long  before  a  soft,  warm  nose 
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touched  his  hand  or  there  was  a  warm 
tongue  on  his  cheek  and  there  was  little 
“Dick”  or  “Towser”  seeming  like  the 
one  enduring  friend  of  childhood  who 
knew  all  about  it.  So  I  think  a  good, 
well-trained  dog  is  a  good  companion 
for  a  child,  and  the  more  I  see  of  these 
Airedales  the  better  I  like  them. 

“Right  of  Way.” — I  judge  from  many 
letters  which  come  to  us  that  there  is 
in  many  country  families  considerable 
thought  as  to  which  should  have  the 
right  of  way — the,  old  folks  or  the  young 
people.  Sometimes  this  does  not  come 
to  an  open  discussion,  yet  it  is  often 
in  mind,  and  it  should  be  settled  right. 
The  older  people  should  come  first — 
their  wishes  and  their  comfort  have  first 
right  in  the  family.  It  is  hard  some¬ 
times  for  energetic  and  well-meaning 
young  people  to  realize  this,  for  youth 
is  full  of  fire  and  the  world  seems  like 
a  thing  to  be  knocked  down  and  tram¬ 
pled  on.  The  young  folks  have  power 
and  ambition,  but  they  do  not  realize 
how  much  they  need  the  things  which 
come  with  gray  hair !  They  find  it  out 
later — too  late  to  profit  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  For  all  who  survive  are  bound 
to  come  to  a  time  when  the  only  treas¬ 
ure  on  earth  is  loving  help  and  self- 
denying  care.  These  are  the  things 
which  money,  political  power  or  great 
learning  never  can  buy.  You  can  only 
get  them  back  by  laying  them  up  as  you 
go  along  in  service  and  thought  for 
others.  First  place  belongs  to  the  old 
folks.  They  should  not  be  obliged  to 
claim  it  or  buy  it  or  fight  for  it,  but 
their  right  to  it  should  be  recognized  in 
advance  of  any  other  property  right  on 
earth. 

The  Cow. — Mollie  is  falling  off,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  but  she  gave  428 
pounds  in  March.  This  brings  her  up 
to  8,658  pounds.  The  year  ends  April 
19th,  and  she  will  not  come  up  to  the 
9,000  pounds.  However,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied.  During  the  month  her  grain  cost 
$5.43,  and  her  care  was  valued  at  $6.20. 
With  milk  worth  four  cents  a  pound  we 
figure  an  earning  profit  of  $223.52  since 
the  record  began.  When  we  get  through 
the  year  we  shall  pick  this  record  all 
apart  and  see  just  what  it  amounts  to. 
Now  we  are  figuring  for  another  cow, 
and  this  record  has  proved  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  keep  right  on  figuring 
and  weighing.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GOOD 

CULTIVATION 


If  you  would  have  a 
bigger,  better  garden, 
good  cultivation  ia 
absolutely  necessary. 
The  home  gardener, 
trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes  are  strong, 
light,  compact.  Easy  to  push — make  garden¬ 
ing  areal  pleasure.  Special  attachments  for  a 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hillers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  If  you  need  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachments 
can  be  added  aa  needed ;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or¬ 
chard  and  SV- 
field  labor- 
saving  tools. 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptly.  Bateman  M’f’g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey. 


Right  in  your  own  grove  — waiting  for 
you  to  take  them  out.  All  you  need  is  an 
^’American”  Saw  Mill  to  cut  that  timber 
into  lumber,  which  you  can  use  yourself  or 
sell  at  a  good  price.  You  can  belt  the 
“American”  Mill  to  your  farm  engine  and 
run  it  yourself,  turning  out  first-class  lum¬ 
ber  faster  and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill. 
We’ve  written  a  book— “Making  Money  Off 
the  Wood  Lot”  —  which  tells  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  you  will  find  an  “American” 
Mill  profitable.  We  want  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Write  to  nearest  office. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 


129  Hope  Street,  Hsckettstown,  N.  J. 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 
Chicago— Savannah— New  Orleans 


$750.00  PRIZE  CUP 

FOR  BEST  DISPLAY  OF  APPLES 

An  Opportunity  for  All 

Eastern  Growers  of  Good  Apples! 

For  a  Long  Time  You  Have  Contended  Thai  Your  Apples  Are  Superior  to 
Those  of  the  Wesl — Here  is  the  Opportunity  of  a  Life-time  to  Prove  It  / 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  Offers  a  Magnificent  Solid  Silver  Cup 
(Value  $750.00)  for  the  Best  15  Boxes  of  Apples  (Any  3 
Varieties,  5  Boxes  to  Each  Variety) — The  Apples  Are  to 
be  Displayed  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation 
Exposition  to  be  Held  in  New  York  City, 

November  15th  to  December  2nd,  1912 

This  Offer  is  Open  to  Every  Fruit  Grower  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 

(Territory  not  mentioned  is  not  included  in  the  competition) 

There  are  no  “strings”  on  this  offer.  The  best  apples  win  the  cup, 
whether  our  fertilizers  are  used  qr  not. 

No  one  connected  with  The  Coe-Mobtimeb  Company  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  judging  the  apples  or  awarding  the  prize. 

You  should  send  for  information  in  regard  to  this  competition  promptly. 
We  honestly  believe  that  your  chances  of  winning  the  cup  will  be  very 
much  better  if  you  use  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  or  E.  Frank 
Cob’s  Fertilizers.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  apples  that  won  the 
International  Cup,  the  Gov.  Foss  Cup  and  the  Gov.  Pothier  Shield  at 
the  New  England  Fruit  Show  in  October,  1911,  were  raised  with 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  (Key-Tree  Brand.) 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 
FROM 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Our  Booklet,  "  llp-to-Date  Fruit  Growinu  with  Thomas  Phosphate.  Powder,"  is  sent  free  if  you  mention  THE 
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Ruralisms 

ARTIFICIAL  POLLINATION  OF  PECANS. 

Interest  in  the  pecan  industry  is  not 
only  growing  steadily  in  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  but  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  progressive  horticul¬ 
turists  well  to  northward  of  what  is 
generally  termed  the  cotton  belt.  Hardy 
varieties  of  size  and  quality  rendering 
them  worthy  of  classification  with  the 
best  Southern  nuts,  have  been  found  irj 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  other 
localities  of  the  same  latitude.  Some  of 
the  Northern  growers  are  also  making 
experiments  in  crossing  the  better  varie¬ 
ties  on  each  other,  and  also  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  the  pecan  on  hickory  and  walnut. 

While  the  catalogues  of  nut  nursery¬ 
men  give  lists  of  standard  oecans  suit- 


THE  RT_JR_A.I>  NEW.YORKEa 


SEPARATING  CHAFF  FROM  POLLEN. 

Fig.  199. 

able  for  present  commercial  and  family 
uses,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  no  variety  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  desirable  qualities.  North¬ 
ern  growers  are  especially  interested  in 
getting  more  hardy  sorts  of  earlier  ma¬ 
turity,  suited  to  still  higher  latitudes. 
Some  again  wish  to  inject  into  the  pe¬ 
can  the  rich  flavor  of  the  first  class 
hickorynut.  To  reach  these  ends  some 
of  the  older  nut-growers,  both  North 
and  South,  have  resorted  to  cross-pol¬ 
lination  of  their  favorite  varieties  so  as 
to  weed  out  faults  and  emphasize  good 
points,  until  the  nearest  approach  is 
made  to  what  each  considers  an  ideal 
pecan.  Along  with  all  this  is  the  quest 
for  desirable  hybrids  by  the  inter-cross¬ 
ing  of  species,  hence  the  suggestions 
which  follow. 

Male  and  Female  Flowers. — Be¬ 
ginners  in  nut-growing  know  that 
the  staminate  or  male  flowers  of  nut 
trees  grow  separately  from  the  pistil¬ 
late  or  female  flowers.  The  same  is 
true  as  to  the  oaks,  for  the  acorn  is  but 
another  form  of  nut.  The  male  flowers 
of  these  trees  hang  in  tassels  from  wood 
of  last  year’s  growth.  These  tassels 
are  called  catkins,  but  in  my  judgment 
the  term  “pendels”  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate.  Some  days  after  the  male 
flowers  have  appeared,  the  female  or 
bearing  blooms  may  be  found  in  little 
clusters  on  new  and  tender  growth  of 
the  present  or  current  season.  The  male 
flowers,  hanging  like  a  fringe,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  Not  so  with  -bearing 
flowers;  they  are  not  larger  than  grains 
of  wheat,  and  many  otherwise  observant 
persons  have  never  noticed  them.  The 
two  sexes  of  flowers  usually  appear  on 
the  same  tree,  but  not  always.  A 


APPLYING  THE  POLLEN.  Fig.  300. 

Frotscher  pecan  in  my  garden  that  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  has  never  shown  a  male  flower, 
and  this  leaves  its  bearing  flowers  de¬ 
pendent  upon  other  trees  for  pollina¬ 
tion.  A  Japan  walnut  also  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  male  flowers,  and  there  being  no 
other  walnuts  nearby  flowering  at  the 
same  time,  its  abundant  setting  of  fe¬ 
male  flowers  fall  away  without  fruiting. 
Some  of  our  wild  pecan  trees  produce 
no  bearing  blooms,  consequently  are 
barren.  When  male  flowers  have  ma¬ 
tured,  minute,  yellow  granules  called 
pollen  fall  from  them  and  are  carried 
by  the  winds  to  female  flowers,  which 
are  thus  fertilized  and  enabled  to  pro¬ 
duce  nuts.  When  the  female  flowers 
have  matured  they  open  at  the  outer 
ends  and  are  ready  for  the  pollen  either 
naturally  or  artificially  applied.  I  have 
never  seen  any  pollen-bearing  insect  vis¬ 
iting  pecan  blooms. 


Preparing  for  Cross-Pollination. — 
One  wishing  to  experiment  in  this 
way  may  first  select  a  tree  from 
which  he  wishes  to  gather  pollen. 
When  male  flowers  appear,  the  tree  may 
be  visited  every  day  and  the  hand 
brushed  lightly  against  the  tassels.  As 
soon  as  maturity  begins,  a  gentle  touch 
wifi  cause  pollen  to  fall  from  them.  It 
is  time  then  to  pull  off  as  many  tassels 
as  may  be  desired  to  supply  the  amount 
of  pollen  wanted,  and  lay  them  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  where  the  sun  may  shine 
on  them,  but  where  the  wind  may  not 
reach  them.  The  pollen  is  very  light 
and  the  least  puff  of  air  will  send  it 
flying.  In  three  or  four  days  these 
flowers  will  be  fully  matured.  They 
may  then  be  shaken  and  the  pollen  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  chaff  will  fall  on 
the  sheet  of  paper.  After  throwing  the 
shaken  flowers  aside,  the  sheet  of  paper 
may  be  folded  over  the  pollen  so  as  to 
form  a  crease  in  the  middle.  It  may 
then  be  laid  upon  a  desk  or  table  and 
one  end  of  the  sheet  raised  by  the  left 
hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  199.  Then  by 
gently  tapping  the  lower  end  of  the 
paper,  the  chaff  will  begin  to  rise  from 
the  pollen  and  make  its  way  downward. 
The  pollen  will  also  move  downward, 
but  more  slowly  and  it  may  be  tilted 
back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  crease  and 
the  operation  repeated  until  free  from 
chaff. 

Applying  Pollen.— When  pollen  has 
been  cleaned  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  it  may  be  put  into  an  empty 
canister  formerly  containing  talcum 
powder.  Some  of  these  canisters  are 
made  with  a  sliding  cap  on  the  top  so 
as  to  graduate  the  size  of  the  openings, 
and  control  the  flow  of  talcum.  This 
arrangement  answers  equally  well  for 
pollen,  which  is  still  finer  than  talcum 
and  the  amount  applied  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  a  nicety.  These  empty  canis¬ 
ters  may  be  found  in  almost  any  home 
where  there  are  young  people — from 
baby  to  grown-ups.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment,  the  next  thing  is  to  go  to  your 
female  flowers  and  see  if  they  have 
opened  up  properly.  By  previous  watch 
over  them,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
know  when  they  are  in  receptive  condi¬ 
tion.  The  pollen  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  flowers  are  ready  for  it  or 
they  may  be  lost.  Injurious  effects  of 
premature  pollination  are  the  subject 
of  a  government  bulletin.  Before  at¬ 
tempting  the  artificial  pollination  of  pe¬ 
can  flowers,  most  operators  remove  all 
male  flowers  from  the  twigs  as  soon  as 
clusters  of  bearing  flowers  appear. 
These  clusters,  together  with  the  leaves 
growing  near  them,  are  then  covered 
with  large  paper  bags,  tied  or  pinned 
close  to  the  branches  so  as  to  exclude 
pollen  from  the  outside.  The  flowers 
in  the  sacks  will  open  their  mouths  in 
a  few  days.  You  are  ready  then  to  get 
your  canister  and  apply  the  pollen  as 
shown  in  Fig.  200.  After  this,  replace 
the  paper  bag  until  the  pollinated  flowers 
change  color,  when  it  may  be  removed. 

A  single  application  proved  sufficient 
on  a  few  clusters  last  season,  but  in 
cases  where  all  the  flowers  in  a  cluster 
do  not  mature  at  the  same  time  other 
applications  would  be  necessary.  Where 
one  can  visit  flowers  every  day  while 
they  are  in  a  receptive  condition  and 
practically  fill  their  mouths  with  pollen 
by  one  or  two  shakes  of  the  canister, 
it  seems  to  me  that  sacking  the  flowers 
is  unnecessary.  With  such  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  pollen  artificially  applied,  it 
would  appear  difficult  for  that  from 
other  sources  to  get  in  its  work;  but  I 
am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  advisedly 
on  this  point.  It  would  at  least  be  a 
step  forward  to  escape  the  drudgery  of 
the  sacking  process.  In  some  of  my 
work  this  has  been  avoided,  the  experi¬ 
ments  being  with  belated  flowers  that 
appeared  after  all  male  flowers  had 
fallen  from  neighboring  trees.  These 
clusters  were  not  covered  at  all,  as  there 
was  no  known  source  from  which  pollen 
could  come  naturally.  To  test  the  mat¬ 
ter,  some  of  these  belated  clusters  were 
not  treated  and  none  of  them  fruited. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  artificially  pol¬ 
linated  from  the  canister  set  clusters 
averaging  more  nuts  than  other  clusters 
naturally  pollinated  on  the  same  trees. 
My  object  in  working  on  these  late-ma¬ 
turing  pistillate  flowers  is  to  produce, 
if  I  can,  a  self-pollinating  tree  flowering 
later  than  any  other  tree  in  the  country 
round  about.  Such  a  tree  ought  to  give 
us  seed-nuts  that  will  produce  seedlings 
that  will  “come  true.”  I  may  not  live 
to  get  this  result,  but  it  is  easily  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  one  already  has  just 
such  pecan  trees  without  knowing  it. 
The  methods  of  preparing  and  applying 
pollen  as  above  outlined  are  the  simplest 
and  easiest  within  my  knowledge  and 
should  lessen  the  labor  of  cross-breeding 
nut-trees.  Charles  l.  edwards. 

Texas. 


233  Bushels 
more  per  acre  by 
Spraying 

That  is  what  ___ 

New  York  Exper 
iment  Statioi 
reports  as  a  xo 
year  average 
Gain  by  Spray¬ 
ing  potatoes. 

Don't  let 
blight,  scab, 
rot,  and 

bUgS  CUt  - - - 

yonr  crop  In  half— but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and 
make  all  the  Money  you  are  really  entitled  to  for 
your  work  out  of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray 
first,  then  if  you  buy,  Pay  Us  out  of  the  "Extra  Pro¬ 
fit."  These  sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes, 
orchards,  vineyards,  truck  (4  to  6  rows  at  a  time). 
“Man-power  and  horse-power.”  Powerful  pres¬ 
sure.  Easy  on  man  and  horse.  Strong  and 
durable.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
Guaranteed  for  5  Years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  In  advance.  No  bank  deposit. 

no  strings'’  to  our  trial  offer.  Wholesale  prices. 
We  pay  Freight. 

Writeus  a  1  otter  or  card 
and  tell  us  which  mach- 
lne  you  are  interested 
In,  and  you’ll  get  free  our 
K  valuable  SprayingQuide 
C  — Catalog— and  onrspec- 
Z '  lal  Free  Offer  to  first  in 
-d  each  locality  this  season. 
Be  first  to  write  ns. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.. 

288  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


CHDiY^e  Make 

jrKALsKs;& 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  liue. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
-  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
*  agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calendar  Fro©.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehave  thesprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  Sf.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  new, 
thorough,  way,  saturating  thoroughlv.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown’s  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and  efficient  of  all  hand  sprayers. 

Capacity  four  gal.  Guaranteed  to  do 
best  work  in  shortest  time  at  lowest  cost. 

Auto  pop  nozzle  throws  round,  tine, 
and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.  Easiest 
to  handle,  to  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.  Broton's  Non-clog  Atomio 
Nozzle  for  large  sprayers— great  time 
and  money  saver,  positively  will  note’og 
—adjustable  from  fine  spray  to  powerful 
stream.  Write  for  complete  Spraying 
Guide  and  full  particulars. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. ,  28  Jay  8t. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


With  ‘  not  a  single  complaint  ”  after  a 

year’s  trial,  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  officially  adopted 

SPRA^^HATPAYS 

KEY  BRAND 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

For  a  fungicide  use  Key  Krnml  llordenux  Mixture; 
for  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined.  Key  Itrnud 
Bor  do- Lend ;  for  Scale,  Key  Brand  Scale  Killer. 
Small  or  large  packages.  Write  today  for  circulars  and 
prices.  Ask  for  our  valuable  new  book,  M  Practical 
Spraying.  ”  It’s  free. 

Agents  and  Wholesale  Distributors  Wanted. 

Interttate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Are.,  Jersey, City.  N.  J. 


Bigger  Fruit  Profits 

Here  is  a  spray  pump  invented 
by  fruit  growers.  It  was  our 
endeavor  to  secure  the  best 
spray  pump  to  use  on  our 
300  acre  fruit  farm  that 
produced  the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

It  overcomes  every  defect  found 
in  other  makes — it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  best  in  actual  work.  Put  an 
Eclipse  to  work  on  your  trees  and 
earn  bigger  profits.  Write  for  our 
fully  illustrated  catalogue.  It  tells 
why  you  should  spray— and  why 
you  should  do  it  with  an  Eclipse. 
It’s  free.  Write  to-day. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Bonton  Harbor,  Mich. 


IT  PAYS  to  INOCULATE 

PEAS— BEANS 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVER 

W1™  FARMOGERM  K 

NITROGEN-GATHERING  BACTERIA 

INCREASES  THE  CROP 
ENRICHES  THE  SOIL 

Book  No.  11  contains  valuable  information 

IT’S  FREE 

Earp-Thomas  Farmogerm  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


Sprayers  That  have 
Proved  Their  Worth 


Our  line  of 
sprayers  are 
used  by 
hundreds  of 
experienced 
fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  all 

parts  in  the ,  _____  _ _ _  . 

country.  Power  Sprayer 

Thousands  of  tests  have  demonstrated  their 
superiority.  They  are  known  as  sprayers 
with  the  trouble  left  out 


The  Hardie 
Sprayers 


are  made  in  twenty-five  different  sizes— five 
rljp  power  and  twenty  hand 
sizes,  and  sell  from  $3.60 
to  $350.00.  Practical,  up- 
to-date  fruit  growers 
find  Hardie  Sprayers 
meet  all  requirements. 
Write  to-day  for  our 
catalogue  and  learn  all 
about  them.  This  book 
also  contains  a  lot  of  val- 
uableinformation  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruit  trees  and 
Hand  Outfit  vegetables,  and  their 
remedies.  Send  at  once  for  a  copy.  It’s  Free. 

THE  HARDIE  MFC.  CO. 

942  Mechanio  Street,  Hudson,  Mich. 

410  West  Race  St.,  Martinshnrn.  W.  Va. 


ATRA.m* 


40  Tons 
of  Paint 

put  on  the 
N.  Y.  C.  Stock 
Yards,  Buf¬ 
falo,  with 
Hand  8PRA- 
MOTORS. 
oTn'J  These  won¬ 
derful  Hand 
machines 
gave  excel¬ 
lent  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  will 
do  your  work 
well.  They 
are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  all 
sizes.  For 
Painting, 
Whitewash¬ 
ing,  Tree  and 
Crop  Spray¬ 
ing,  Weed 
Destroying. 

Tell  us  what 
use  you  can  put 
a  SP  It  A  MO¬ 
TOR  to  and  we 
will  send  you  a 
useful  88-page 
treatise,  Free. 


E.  H.  HEARD 

1437  Erie  treet,  -  .  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Get  This  BOOK 

Telia  what  Co-operation  has  dono  by  20  Big,  Important 
I actories  combining  their  Producing  Power— to  Increase 
SjJ,,  £rto  lower  Prlces-and  to  divide  their  profits  with 
you.  Three  quarters  of  the  selling  expenses  ofthese  great 
co-operative  factories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  Im¬ 
mense  sum  for  buyers  of  all  farm 
aud  home  necessities.  You  buy 
direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opportunity 
You  Ever  Had 


Get  “Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar- 
gains”  today  on  Roofing- 
Paint— Vehicles— Farm  Im¬ 
plements-Fencing— House¬ 
hold  Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don’t  delay.  Writ© 
now.  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co. 

B-31  Cleveland.  O. 


.GENTS!  BIG  PROFITS 


Tho  Only  Strop- 
per  that  Strops 
the  Itaior 
Diagonally, 
ft  u  a  r  an  to  od 
lor  Lila. 


Brandt’s  Patented  Automatic 
xor  Stropper,  automatically  puts  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  stylo  or  safety* 
Big  seller.  Every  man  wants  one.  Writ© 
quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory. 

0.  O.  Brandt  Cutlary  Co.  ,42  Hudson  St.,  If.  f* 


— 99  %,  %  Pure— 

American  Ingot  Iron  Roofing 

Guaranteed  For  30  Years 

Without  Painting 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Metal  Roofing  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Samples  free.  Write  for  a  free  book  showing 
remarkable  tests.  A  way  out  of  your  roof  troubles. 

THE  AMERICAS  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


UMESBLPHIJR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers*** 

Prir^  R«  U..I  a.  _ 


Price  By  Mail  With  Tew 
Ur  and  Inti  ruction*.. ...  - 

A  grata  W  mated  Kverywticr* 


<Tura)  LvnywlMM 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pi. 


TO  PREVENT 

BLUE  MOLD  ON  HOPS 

USE  BERGENPORT  BRAND 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SOLPHOR 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  BERGEHPORT  SUEPHUH  WORKS 

1 OO  William  Street,  -  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  UK),  or  $10.00  per  top,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  ‘llow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.  ’  Dlt.  H.  SOMERVILLE.  Chest  Springs,  Pa 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.(4.  equal  to  8s.  8d-,  or 
marks,  or  10X  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  wiil  we  to 
eeanonsiuin  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  court*. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  Mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

On  page  542  is  a  note  about  the  “wart  disease”  of 
potatoes.  It  is  a  bad  one,  and  must  be  kept  out  of 
this  country.  The  English  Board  of  Agriculture  treats 
it  somewhat  as  tuberculosis  is  treated  here.  An  order 
has  been  issued  compelling  farmers  to  give  notifica¬ 
tion  when  the  disease  appears  in  their  crop,  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  shipment  of  diseased  tubers  until  after 
investigation.  Suppose  we  had  such  a  law  concern¬ 
ing  potato  scab? 

*  i 

Will  some  Southern  farmer  tell  us  why  Congress¬ 
men  from  his  section  always  line  up  in  favor  of  oleo 
and  against  honest  butter?  If  they  are  really  in  favor 
of  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  the 
merest  child  could  show  them  that  the  cow  is  the  cit¬ 
izen  to  do  this  work.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  position 
of  these  Southern  men  on  the  oleo  question  turns 
statesmanship  into  a  game  of  blind  man’s  buff.  Can 

we  get  any  reasonable  explanation? 

* 

A  reader  wants  to  know  why  New  York  farmers  do 
not  have  more  to  do  with  legislation  at  Albany.  Read 
the  statement  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  committee 
on  page  543.  These  men  were  to  decide  agricultural 
legislation  because  there  were  practically  no  farmers 
in  the  Senate.  The  only  remedy  is  for  the  farmers 
of  the  State  to  send  more  of  their  own  class.  In  the 
Assembly  Thomas  B.  Wilson  was  chairman  of  the 
agricultural  committee,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  who  ever  represented  agriculture  at  the  capital. 

Put  him  in  the  Senate  if  you  want  results! 

♦ 

Gov.  Dix  of  New  York  has  signed  the  bill  which 
provides  $50,000  for  a  new  agricultural  school  on 
Long  Island.  We  have  opposed  establishing  more  of 
these  schools  until  the  three  now  in  operation  have 
proved  themselves.  If,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
one  Long  Island  is  the  place  for  it.  The  farm  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Island  are  different  from  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State.  Long  Island  is  essentially 
a  State  by  itself.  It  has  its  own  problems  of  climate, 
barren  land  and,  what  is  harder  yet,  a  full  crop  of 
back-to-the-landers.  Success  to  the  Long  Island  farm 
school.  * 


We  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  the  article  on 
parcels  post  on  page  563.  This  gives  the  facts  so  that 
you  can  keep  them  for  reference.  Congress  has  now 
come  to  the  point  where  it  feels  like  a  man  who  has 
been  pulled  until  he  knows  his  feet  are  slipping. 
“Stop  pulling,”  he  says,  “and  I  will  come!”  Yet  if 
you  let  up  on  the  strain  he  will  be  able  to  brace  those 
feet  again,  and  it  will  require  twice  the  work  to  get 
him.  Do  not  let  up,  but  write  your  Congressman 
harder  than  ever.  Some  years  ago  we  enlisted  for  the 
war  or  for  life  in  this  parcels  post  campaign.  The 
principle  is  right,  and  we  shall  stay  by  it  until  the  end. 

* 

“Every  reform  was  once  a  private  opinion,  and 
when  it  shall  be  private  opinion  again  it  will  solve  the 
problem  of  the  age.” 

Emerson  spoke  largely  in  riddles,  yet  we  may 
quickly  get  his  thought  in  this.  A  man  sees  the  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong  of  some  law  or  public  habit.  Pain, 
loss,  or  experience  prove  the  fact  to  him.  He  finds 
others  dull,  indifferent  or  cynical.  His  private  opin¬ 
ion  has  little  weight.  Finally  he  meets  others  of  like 
mind.  They  talk  and  slowly  bring  the  truth  home  to 
others.  It  spreads  like  a  fire  and  finally  burns  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  until  public  men  are  forced  to 
change  the  law  or  remove  the  injustice.  That  is  what 
we  call  a  reform.  The  new  public  habit  becomes 
fixed,  and  with  that  the  idea  becomes  once  more  a 
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private  opinion,  and  we  nearly  forget  how  the  world 
went  before  that  reform  grew  and  dominated  public 
thought.  We  are  now,  in  this  country,  going  through 
the  process  of  developing  private  opinion  into  great 
reforms.  That  is  why  America  and  the  world  seems 
full  of  unrest.  Some  of  us  have  seen  for  years  the 
deep  injustice  of  the  distribution  of  labor  and  the 
money  returns  for  it— yet  it  has  been  largely  private 
opinion.  Now  it  is  growing  into  a  reform.  Nothing 
can  permanently  stop  it  whenever  the  common  people 
feel  it  so  that  it  comes  above  all  else  in  their  minds. 
Every  letter  for  parcels  post,  every  ballot  for  an  ideal, 
every  public  stand  for  the  right  side,  is  a  step  along 
the  way. 

THE  BELLOWS  MILK  CASE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  sent  $27.60  to  Sniffen  K.  Bellows 
of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  to  aid  in  the  appeal  of  his  milk 
inspection  case.  This  money  was  sent  us  by  friends 
who  are  interested.  More  money  is  needed  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Bellows  lost 
his  barn,  with  .most  of  the  contents,  last  Fall.  His 
fight  against  injustice  ought  to  be  shared  by  every 
milk  producer  in  the  State.  Here  is  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts:  Mr.  Bellows  was  sending  milk 
through  the  Cold  Spring  Creamery.  On  June  22,  1909, 
a  New  York  City  milk  inspector  walked  through 
the  barn,  asked  a  few  questions,  and  left.  On 
October  6,  Russell  Raynor,  Chief  of  Sanitary  In¬ 
spection  of  the  New  York  Health  Board,  informed 
Mr.  Bellows  that  unsanitary  conditions  had  been 
found,  that  another  inspection  would  be  made  within 
30  days,  and  if  the  department  rules  were  still 
being  violated,  sale  of  the  milk  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  About  November  22  another  alleged  inspector 
made  a  hurried  visit,  doing  nothing  except  pacing  off 
the  barn.  Neither  of  these  “inspectors”  made  any 
suggestions  of  improvement.  On  December  6  Mr. 
Raynor  notified  the  creamery  not  to  ship  milk  from 
Mr.  Bellows’  dairy  to  New  York,  under  threat  of  re¬ 
voking  the  creamery  license.  On  December  9  Mr. 
Bellows  wrote  asking  what  he  should  do,  and  received 
the  customary  printed  rules  and  regulations.  Then 
came  another  inspector,  and  on  January  6  Mr.  Raynor 
wrote  that  if  Mr.  Bellows  would  have  a  veterinary 
certify  that  the  cows  were  health}'  the  milk  would  be 
once  more  accepted.  Such  certificate  was  obtained 
and  then  the  milk  was  accepted.  Absolutely  nothing 
was  done  by  Mr.  Bellows  more  than  had  previously 
been  done  about  the  premises.  When  milk  was  again 
accepted  the  conditions  were  just  exactly  as  they  were 
when  the  milk  was  stopped.  No  specific  complaint 
was  made,  and  no  recommendations  for  improvement 
were  received  until  five  days  after  milk  was  stopped. 
Mr.  Bellows  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Raynor  as  Chief 
of  Sanitary  Inspection,  claiming  damages  for  loss  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  while  his  milk  was  refused.  The  matter 
of  damages  was  not  large,  but  there  was  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  at  stake  as  to  whether  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  had  the  right  to  go  into  Delaware  County  and 
treat  men  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  After  hearing 
some  testimony  and  rejecting  more  the  trial  judge 
practically  threw  the  case  out  of  court  on  the  appar¬ 
ent  theory  that  the  Board  of  Health  has  the  right 
to  do  as  they  please  in  regulating  the  milk  supply. 
An  appeal  to  the  Appellate  Division  received  scant 
attention.  Now  the  case  must  go  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  Mr.  Bellows’  attorney  has  prepared  a  strong 
case  which  we  will  analyze  next  week.  He  shows  that 
the  Board  of  Health  acted  without  authority  of  law 
and  illegal  exercise  of  alleged  powers.  Thus  this 
famous  “Bellows  Milk  Case”  touches  all  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  should  make  common  cause  for  it. 

* 

We  get  the  following  note  from  Niagara  County. 
New  York: 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  were 
taken  in  by  Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co.,  last 
Fall.  The  trees  were  to  lie  delivered  this  Spring.  Many 
of  them  have  countermanded  the  orders.  If  he  undertakes 
to  deliver  the  trees,  what  should  the  farmers  do? 

After  the  past  experience  with  Mr.  Whiting,  it 
seems  strange  that  Niagara  County  fruit  growers 
would  subject  themselves  to  further  annoyance.  If 
a  grower  gives  an  order  in  good  faith  on  fair  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  goods,  he  ought  to  accept  them 
when  delivered  and  pay  for  them.  If  the  order  was 
given  relying  on  representations  and  statements  which 
were  not  true  then  the  order  was  secured  by  deceit 
and  fraud,  and  the  grower  is  under  no  obligation  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  alleged  contract.  We  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Whiting  has  represented  in  these 
cases.  We  do  know  what  he  has  represented  in 
other  cases ;  and  in  those  cases  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  farmers  were,  in  our  judgment  abundantly 
justified  in  cancelling  the  order,  and  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  trees  when  tendered,  and  in  refusing  to 
allow  Mr.  Whiting  to  leave  them  on  the  premises. 


Last  week  we  mentioned  the  possibilities  of  the 
ocean  as  a  source  of  power  and  food.  Some  of  the 
European  countries  have  already  been  forced  to  utilize 
ocean  wastes.  The  Chinese  make  great  use  of  sea¬ 
weed  for  fertilizing.  So  do  the  farmers  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  In  Norway  large  quantities  of  oil  and 
“flour”  from  herring  are  being  made.  At  many  points 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  rapid  streams  come  tum¬ 
bling  down  the  hills  providing  unlimited  water  power. 
This  is  utilized  in  preparing  fish.  The  oil  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  linseed  in  making  paint  and  the  rest 
of  the  fish  is  dried  and  ground  into  a  “flour”  which 
is  largely  used  for  stock  feeding.  This  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  ocean  are  to  be 
utilized. 

* 

Those  articles  of  Prof.  Price  on  the  German  sys¬ 
tem  of  providing  capital  for  farmers  have  startled 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  denied  such  credit  or 
tied  up  in  slavery  when  they  make  a  loan.  It  seems 
evident  that  we  cannot  wait  for  the  Government  to 
put  land  owners  on  fair  equality  with  bankers.  We 
must  organize  and  start  such  things  ourselves.  For 
example,  take  that  Potato  Exchange  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  described  this  week.  These  men  have 
organized  and  shown  their  power  to  hold  together. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  could,  if  it  were  needed, 
obtain  loans  through  the  credit  of  their  organization, 
though  they  might  not  be  able  to  do  it  as  individuals. 
Still  another  method  is  that  followed  by  the  Hebrew 
Free  Loan  Association,  mentioned  on  page  569.  For 
20  years  this  association  has  grown  until  now  there 
are  4819  members.  They  loaned  last  year  $560,025, 
and  since  they  started  have  loaned  $4,723,262.  During 
the  past  year  every  dollar  of  their  loanable  capital  was 
used  exactly  five  times.  As  our  correspondent  says: 
“If  farmers  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  had  com¬ 
menced  20  years  ago  to  do  what  these  few  Hebreivs 
are  doing,  ‘high  finance'  would  not  have  reached  such 
heights.” 

* 

Farmers  should  welcome  the  discoveries  of  scientists 
and  adapt  them  to  their  own  uses  and  to  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  on  their  farms.  But  they  should  also  give  close 
attention  to  their  economic  and  political  rights.  It  will 
not  profit  the  farmer  to  increase  his  yield  from  40  to  GO 
bushels  if  he  gets  no  more  for  the  GO  than  he  did  for  the 
40.  He  must  give  closer  attention  to  business  and  busi¬ 
ness  principles ;  to  citizenship ;  he  must  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  choosing  of  men  as  representatives  in  the  State 
and  National  legislatures. 

Who  is  this  new  recruit  throwing  stones  at  the 
great  agricultural  idol  of  “two  blades  of  grass?” 
Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  may  be  the  next  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  State!  Where  did  he  say  it?  Before 
the  seats  of  the  mighty,  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College — and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  sensible  or  needed 
matter  was  ever  taught  there.  “Fair  prices  for  the 
one  blade  before  we  produce  two.”  That  is  the  new 
agricultural  thought.  It  does  not  suit  the  railroad 
men  and  handlers,  or  the  gentlemen  who  lend  money 
at  big  interest,  but  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
in  business  to  please  these  various  interests  before 
they  please  their  own  families,  we  want  to  know  it. 
If  affairs  have  got  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  get 
35  cents  more  without  handing  the  middleman  65 
Jet  us  know  that,  too. 


BREVITIES. 

Tell  us  how  Alfalfa  behaves  in  the  silo. 

A  new  use  for  the  Soy  bean — making  “artificial  rubber.” 

Oranges  in  China  sell  at  44  cents  for  a  basket  holding 
175  fruit ! 

In  the  last  two  years  American  farmers  have  invested 
$8,500,000  in  western  Canada  lands. 

The- town  of  Lauscha,  Germany,  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  manufacture  of  glass  eyes,  producing  150,000  last  year. 

Now  then,  some  of  you  good  people  who  have  told  us 
to  sow  rape  as  hog  feed — tell  us  why  these  hogs  (page  560) 

would  not  eat  it? 

We  still  hear  from  men  who  claim  they  can  feed  fat 
into  milk.  Will  one  of  them  give  an  exhibition  of  making 
a» Holstein  give  Jersey  milk? 

In  the  year  ending  January  31,  1912,  51G.361  tons  of 
hay  were  exported  from  Canada  to  this  country,  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  it  from  Quebec  Province. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  3S2.  issued  in  1909,  “The  Adultera¬ 
tion  of  Forage  Plant  Seeds.”  is  seasonable  literature  that 
will  repay  study  at  the  seed-buying  period. 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion  about  cod  sounds. 
A  Cape  Cod  man  assures  us  that  such  sounds  are  the 
lungs.  That  is  certainly  an  appropriate  name. 

A  West  Virginia  correspondent  says :  “Sheep  are  not 
as  high  as  cattle  on  account  of  dogs.”  We  like  dogs,  but 
see  more  economic  value  in  wool  and  mutton. 

A  cement  irrigation  flume  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  will  be  2%  miles  long,  16  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep. 
This  is  an  age  of  cement.  What  will  the  next  one  be? 

A  man  likes  to  have  his  family  live  as  well  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors  do.  There  comes  much  of  the  ^damage  when  wealthy 
men  take  farms  in  country  neighborhoods  and  start  in  to 
“show  these  old  farmers  how.” 
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OTHER  PEOPLE’S  MONEY. 

Nine  of  the  12  jurymen  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  St.  Louis  case  voted  that  E.  G. 
Lewis  had  used  the  United  States  mails 
with  intent  to  defraud.  Three  of  them 
refused  to  vote  to  convict.  After  being 
out  72  hours  and  declaring  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  agree,  the  jury  was  discharged 
and  a  mistrial  declared. 

The  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  jury 
was  clear  and  definite.  According  to 
all  our  reports  it  indicated  a  prompt 
conviction.  The  following  paragraphs 
from  the  charge  are  taken  from  St. 

Louis  daily  papers: 

“Statements  of  fact,”  the  judge  said, 
“promises  as  to  future  rewards,  expressions 
of  opinion  and  assurances  of  profits  if 
made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money 
or  property  are  frauds.  Nothing  is  more 
deceptive  than  speeches,  promises  and  high- 
sounding  phrases  holding  out  sure  profits. 
This  the  framers  of  the  statute  against 
the  unlawful  use  of  the  mails  knew  well. 

“The  significant  fact,”  Judge  Amidon 
continued,  “in  an  indictment  for  using  the 
mails  fraudulently,  is  whether  the  iutent  or 
purpose  is  honest  or  deceitful.  Schemes 
involving  representations  of  fact,  assur¬ 
ances  of  past,  present  or  future  conditions, 
if  they  are  believed  to  be  uutrue,  are  de¬ 
ceptive.  The  most  successful  of  these 
schemes  are  those  that  are  cloaked  in  the 
best  legal  form. 

“Nothing  is  more  persuasive  than  our 
postal  system.  All  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Government  is  committed  to  carry 
the  letter  or  newspaper,  swiftly  and 
secretly  to  its  destination.  It  is  entirely 
manifest  that  as  an  agency  it  could  be 
very  readily  used  for  fraudulent  schemes. 
The  law  is  to  forbid  the  carrying  out  of 
any  schemes  to  defraud  with  the  help  of 
the  vast,  beneficent  postal  system. 

“If  Lewis,  by  intentional  deception,  led 
people  to  pay  over  money  to  his  compan¬ 
ies  his  belief  that  he  could  return  the 
money  without  loss  would  not  condone  the 
wrong  of  getting  it  by  deception.” 

In  reference  to  the  six  per  cent  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights  Realty  notes  Judge  Amidon 
said  the  evidence  showed  that  the  notes 
were  advertised  as  first  mortgage  securi¬ 
ties,  but  that  when  they  were  sent  out 
some  were  first  mortgage,  some  were  trust 
deed  notes  and  some  were  unsecured. 

“The  advertisements  represented  that 
the  property  would  be  improved  by  the 
money  received  from  the  six  per  cent  notes, 
but  'what  did  he  actually  do  with  the 
money?"  went  on  the  Judge.  “Did  he  ac¬ 
tually  use  it  to  improve  the  property  of 
the  University  Heights  Realty  and  De¬ 
velopment  Co.?  We  find  that  he  spent  only 
*70,000  improving  that  property  and  $10,- 
000  acquiring  other  property.” 

The  Judge  carefully  discussed  the  evi¬ 
dence  pertaining  to  the  issue  of  unsecured 
notes  to  investors  who  had  testified  they 
expected  to  get  secured  notes.  He  asked 
the  jury  if  Lewis  had  intended  the  reci¬ 
pients  of  these  notes  to  know  they  were 
unsecured  or  secured. 

“It  has  been  testified  here,”  said  Judge 
Amidon,  “that  circular  letters  were  sent 
out  to  investors  explaining  that  the  notes 
they  were  getting  were  unsecured.  This  is 
persuasive  evidence,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Lewis  understood  that  the  subscribers  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  getting  secured  notes  for 
their  money. 

“If  he  wanted  them  to  know  what  they 
were  getting,  why  didn’t  he  unequivocally 
and  unmistakably  tell  them  that  they  were 
getting  unsecured  notes  so  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  a  plaiu,  honest,  open  busi¬ 
ness  transaction?” 

“In  view  of  what  he  discovered,  why 
didn’t  he  abandon  his  circular  letter  and 
write  in  his  magazines  an  advertisement 
which  would  clearly  state  that  these  notes 
were  not  secured  notes,  but  were  wholly 
unsecured  ?” 

Judge  Amidon  discussed  the  $600,000 
seven  per  cent  note  issue  at  length.  He 
said  that  it  was  represented  that  the  note 
issue  would  be  limited  to  that  sum,  and 
that  the  notes  would  be  paid  promptly  at 
maturity,  and  that  they  were  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment.  “The  indictment 
charges  that  Lewis  knew  that  this  was 
untrue,”  said  Judge  Amidon. 

“It  charges  that  he  made  these  represen¬ 
tations  to  beguile  the  people  out  of  their 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant 
claims,  the  representations  were  true  and 
made  with  the  honest  intention  of  being 
carried  out. 

“Which  is  right?  Is  the  Government 
right  or  Lewis?” 

The  Judge  outlined  the  charges  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  which  in  the  advertisements 
was  represented  as  a  profitable  investment, 
which  would  pay  15  per  cent  dividends 
December  20,  1908,  and  larger  dividends 
later. 

The  jury  was  instructed  that  if  it 
thought  Lewis  knew  that  these  promises 
were  false  he  was  guilty  of  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud. 

“As  I  remember,”  continued  the  Judge, 
“Mr.  Lewis  did  represent  again  and  again 
that  the  investors  who  subscribed  for  the 
preferred  stock  would  be  entitled  to  a  15 
per  cent  dividend,  and  he  fixed  the  date  on 
which  the  dividend  would  be  declared. 

“It  may  be  that  it  was  his  honest  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  company  had  earned  a  divi¬ 
dend  and  that  it  would  be  declared,  but 
in  passing  upon  it  you  must  have  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances.  You  must  know 
that  a  dividend  could  only  be  declared  out 
of  net  profits.  _You  have  the  testimony  pf 
Treasurer  Putnam  that  the  company,  in 
1908  and  1909,  was  losing  $30,000  a  month. 

“You  must  determine  if  Mr.  Lewis  be¬ 
lieved  it  had  earned  a  15  per  cent  dividend 
over  and  above  expenses.  If  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  if  he  put  forth  a  false  representa- 
ition,  then  his  project  for  the  sale  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  was  a  scheme  to  defraud.” 


On  Monday  morning  after  being  out 
since  Friday  night,  the  judge  called  the 
jury  and  gave  them  the  following  sup¬ 
plementary  instructions : 

“Out  of  the  sale  of  the  preferred  stocks 
of  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  it  was 
charged,”  Judge  Amidon  charged,  “that 
Lewis  had  used  the  post  office  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  degree.  The  evidence  showed  that 
he  caused  letters  to  be  mailed  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  If  you  believe  the  evidence,  and 
it  is  not  controverted,  only  in  one  instance, 
then  you  must  conclude  that  he  did  pro¬ 
cure  the  sales  by  fraudulent  representa¬ 
tions  as  charged. 

“Whatever  representations  were  made 
were  made  by  Lewis  himself.  He  wrote 
the  advertisements  and  caused  them  to  be 
published.  If  you  doubt  this,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  advertisements. 

“The  pi'oject  began  December  3,  1908.  In 
his  advertisements  he  said  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  would  purchase  his  stocks  and 
have  them  registered  in  his  own  name 
would  be  entitled  to  a  15  per  cent  dividend 
on  a  certain  date.  He  advertised  this 
stock  had  earned  a  dividend  which  was  to 
be  declared  by  the  directors  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  company.  On  these  repre¬ 
sentations.  the  evidence  shows,  the  stock 
was  subscribed  for  and  sold. 

“On  December  26  Lewis  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  saying  he  had  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  persons  who 
wished  to  get  the  stock  and  owing  to  the 
short  time  before  the  closing  of  the  books, 
December  20,  had  been  unable  to  get  in  in 
time.  He  said  then  he  would  set  the  date 
up  to  February  1,  1909. 

“Those  were  the  representations  about 
this  stock.  If  you  have  any  doubt,  you 
ought  to  have  the  advertisements  read  to 
’you.  You  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  as  you  remember  it. 

“Were  these  representations  false  or 
true?  You  can  determine  that  by  looking 
at  the  business  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  What  does  it  show  ?  The  evidence 
shows  that  in  the  year  1908  the  company 
was  not  in  a  profitable  state  so  it  could 
pay  a  dividend.  The  company  had  bor¬ 
rowed,  on  10-month  notes,  nearly  $100,000. 
That  the  company  had  used  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  paying  losses. 

“The  treasurer  of  the  company  told  you 
that  the  current  losses  in  this  year 
amounted  to  $30,000  a  month.  Then  you 
heard  Mr.  Radert.  the  Government  expert 
bookkeeper,  testify  that  the  books  showed 
a  business  loss,  just  as  the  treasurer  had 
said. 

“At  the  time  this  stock  was  offered  for 
sale,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  company 
was  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  seven 
per  cent  notes  to  pay  losses  in  operating 
expenses;  that  $125,000  was  received  for 
this  preferred  stock.  This  money  was  re¬ 
ceived,  according  to  testimony,  on  the  rep¬ 
resentation  that  the  stock  had  earned  a 
dividend.  This  money  was  used  to  pay 
losses. 

“Is  this  credible  evidence?  Lewis  has 
gone  on  the  stand.  Did  he  make  any  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  sale  of  this  stock  or 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  business?  Did 
he  say  he  was  disappointed,  and  couldn't 
pay  ? 

“There  is  nothing  to  show  that  when  the 
stock  advertisements  commenced  or  when 
the  books  on  the  sale  of  it  were  closed 
that  there  was  any  unforeseen  event  to  pre¬ 
vent  payment.  The  business  went  right 
along.  Now  are  you  ready  to  take  the 
evidence  and  the  law,  as  I  stated  it,  and 
follow  it  willingly,  to  be  guided  to  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty — or  not  guilty 
or  guilty?  If  you  are,  you  are  ready  to 
decide  according  to  the  evidence. 

“It  is  possible  you  may  say,  ‘I  believe 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  Lewis  and  al¬ 
though  he  made  these  representations 
falsely,  if  he  had  not  been  interfered  with 
he  would  have  been  able  to  pay  it  all 
back.’  But  you  are  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  argument  as  that.  If  you 
believe  he  advertised  the  sale  of  stock'  on 
fraudulent  representations,  as  I  outlined, 
and  he  got  the  money  for  it,  and  although 
you  should  believe  he  would  have  repaid 
it  if  he  had  not  been  interfered  with,  that 
is  no  justification  for  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

“The  law  forbade  him  to  get  that  money 
by  false  representations  and  if  he  did  so 
get  it.  I  care  not  what  you  believe  or  what 
he  believed  as  to  whether  he  could  take  the 
money  and  make  it  profitable  for  the  in¬ 
vestors. 

“The  embezzler  says :  ‘I  can  take  this 
money  and  use  it ;  I  am  confident  I  shall 
be  successful.  I  can  use  it  and  return  it 
with  no  wrong  or  injury  to  anyone.’  But 
the  law  does  not  palliate  any  such  wrong¬ 
doing  or  reasoning. 

John  Dunlap,  of  Steelville.  one  of  the 
nine  jurors  who  held  out  for  conviction, 
declared  after  the  jury  separated  that 
Brennan,  Johnson  and  Ilalloman.  the  three 
who  held  out  for  acquittal,  did  very  little 
arguing  in  the  jury  room.  He  declared 
that  for  the  most  part  they  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said  they  thought  Lewis  in¬ 
nocent.  The  nine  were  willing  to  argue  at 
all  times,  he  said.  About  50  ballots  were 
taken,  without  any  change  in  any  of  them. 

Another  juror  said  the  nine  were  in 
favor  of  conviction  on  all  12  counts  and 
those  about  the  debentures  appeared  es¬ 
pecially  strong  to  them. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  uncertain 
than  a  jury  trial.  If  one  man  out  of  12 
is  moved  by  sympathy  or  prejudice  or 
doubt  he  can  cause  a  disagreement. 
Some  jurors  are  over-scrupulous  about 
conviction  on  criminal  trials.  It  was 
not  denied  that  the  people  had  lost  their 
money — millions  of  it.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  was,  did  Lewis  get  the  money  by 
misrepresentation  or  deceit?  Nine  of 
the  jurors  said  he  did.  The  charge  of 
the  judge  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
same  conviction.  The  other  three  jur¬ 
ors  did  not  so  vote. 

In  view  of  the  indisputed  evidence  in 
the  case,  the  judge’s  charge,  and  the 
nine  votes  for  conviction,  there  can  be 
little  real  comfort  to  the  defense. 

Of  course  the  indictment  still  stands, 
and  the  case  must  be  tried  all  over. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Fire  that  did  damage  to 
the  amount  of  $250,000  destroyed  three 
large  warehouses,  the  Olson  apartment 
house  and  14  residences  in  the  southern 
part  of  Butte,  Mont.,  April  10. 

Major-Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S. 
A.,  commander  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  Army,  died  April  12  of  throat  trouble 
at  the  Hotel  Buckingham,  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  1850.  Frederick  D.  Grant  was 
with  his  father  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  serving  as  voluntary  aid  and 
despatch  bearer  to  Gen.  Grant.  He  never 
was  formally  mustered  into  the  service,  al¬ 
though  he  held  from  his  father  a  com¬ 
mission  as  first  lieutenant.  This  boyhood 
record  was  “corrected”  by  Congress  in 
1910  so  that  he  became  eligible  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  As  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  from 
New  York  and  was  graduated  and  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  June  12, 
1871.  He  served  in  Indian  warfare,  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  Society  and  one  of  the  best 
known  women  in  the  world,  died  at  her 
home  at  Glen  Echo,  Md.,  April  12  after  a 
lingering  illness.  Miss  Barton  was  past  90 
years  of  age.  Although  she  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  years  death  came  almost 
without  warning.  During  the  Winter  she 
had  contracted  a  severe  case  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  which  affected  her  heart,  and  it  was 
rrom  this  latter  trouble  that  death  en¬ 
sued.  Clara  Barton,  whose  23  years  of 
office  as  president  of  the  Red  Cross  in  this 
country  ended  in  1904,  was  born  in  North 
Oxford,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  on 
Christmas  Dav  of  1821.  Her  name  was 
known  wherever  famine  or  war  or  disaster 
visited  the  people  of  a  country,  from  Ar¬ 
menia  to  Cuba,  from  Russia  to  the  United 
States.  She  wore  the  Iron  Cross  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  decorations  and  diplomas  of 
Baden,  Austria.  Servia,  Turkey,  Armenia, 
Switzerland.  Spain,  Russia  and  Belgium 
were  conferred  upon  her.  She  began  her 
philanthropic  work  among  the  soldiers  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  became  acquainted  with 
the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Switzerland  in 
1869,  and  worked  for  it  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  Paris  Commune. 
It  was  not  until  1881  that  this  country 
formed  the  Red  Cross  Association,  which 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  relief  of 
disaster  since. 

Two  women  were  killed  and  more  than 
50  persons  were  severely  injured  by  the 
caving  in  of  the  lloor  of  an  unfinished 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Harrington 
Park,  N.  J.,  April  14.  Temporary  wooden 
supports  under  the  floor  could  not  stand 
the  weight  of  300  eager  men  and  women 
who  had  rushed  into  the  edifice,  snapped 
and  the  planking  bowed  down  to  the  cellar 
10  feet  below  in  the  form  of  a  hopper. 
Into  this  spa'ce  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  thrown  heltcr  skelter  and  upon 
them  came  heavy  piles  of  lumber  which 
had  been  left  in  the  room.  It  was  this 
lumber  that  did  most  of  the  damage,  al¬ 
though  suffocation  beneath  the  struggling 
mass  accounts  for  the  two  deaths. 

The  Mississippi  River  levee  at  Panther 
Forest.  19  miles  above  Greenville,  on  the 
Arkansas  shore,  gave  way  April  12,  and 
the  water  is  finding  its  way  over  2O0 
square  miles  of  rich  farming  lauds  and 
several  prosperous  towns  toward  the  Ten¬ 
sas  and  Arkansas  River.  Sixty  townships 
in  Chicot,  East  Ashley,  Drew  and  Desha 
Counties,  in  Arkansas,  and  East  Carroll 
Parish,  La.,  were  inundated.  Lake  Village, 
with  a  population  of  1500,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  town  in  the  path  of  the  water.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  has  been 
no  loss  of  life. 

An  action  has  been  brought  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by 
Arthur  Hasselman,  of  Scarsdale,  against 
James  Peabody,  professor  of  biology  in 
the  Morris  Heights  High  School,  New  York 
City,  tor  $15,000  damages,  Hasselman 
alleging  his  digestion  has  been  ruined  and 
his  health  permanently  impaired  by  eating 
chickens  which  had  eaten  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  bran  prepared  by 
the  professor.  Hasselman’s  chickens  played 
havoc  with  Professor  Peabody’s  garden. 
The  professor  warned  Hasselman  that  he 
would  shoot  the  chickens  if  they  were  not 
kept  out  of  his  garden,  and  finally  did 
shoot  one,  and  took  it  to  Hasselman  with 
his  compliments.  The  chickens  kept  going 
into  the  professor’s  yard,  and  Peabody,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hasselman,  mixed  the  poisoned 
stuff  and  put  it  on  his  porch.  Some  chick¬ 
ens  died.  Others  lived,  but  they  ate  enough 
cyanide  to  render  their  flesh  poisonous 
when  they  were  killed  and  eaten,  Hassel¬ 
man  asserted.  The  shooting  of  one  chicken 
and  the  poisoning  of  others  became  known 
last  Summer,  when  the  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  had  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peabody  in  court,  when  he  was 
fined  $10. 

The  greatest  marine  disaster  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  ocean  traffic  occurred  April  14, 
when  the  Titanic  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
the  greatest  steamship  that  ever  sailed 
the  sea.  shattered  herself  against  an  ice¬ 
berg  and  sank  in  less  than  four  hours. 
Out  of  nearly  2200  people  that  the  Titanic 
carried  only'  745  are  known  to  have  been 
saved,  and  most  of  these  were  women  and 
children.  They  were  taken  from  small  boats 
by  the  Cunarder  Carpathia.  The  wreck 
occurred  about  70  miles  south  of  the  Grand 
Banks,  500  miles  from  Halifax,  in  a  locality 
where  the  ocean  is  two  miles  deep.  Wire¬ 
less  messages  called  a  number  of  steamers 
to  her  aid,  the  nearest  being  the  Carpathia. 
170  miles  away.  Several  other  steamers 
went  to  her  aid,  first  reports  stating  that 
the  Virginia  of  the  Allan  Line  was  towing 
the  Titanic  to  Halifax.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  huge  vessel  was  gone  when 
the  Carpathia  reached  the  scattered  life¬ 
boats  containing  the  survivors.  There 
were  16  lifeboats,  wide,  unsinkable,  capa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  the  battering  of  heavy 
seas.  They  were  capable  of  holding  50 
persons  each  in  smooth  water.  The  women 
and  children  were  put  in  some  of  these 
boats,  each  boat  in  charge  of  an  officer  of 
the  ship.  Then  the  old  men  and  such  of 
the  men  passengers  as  were  ill  or  afflicted 
were  ordered  into  boats.  It  appears  that 
the  icebergs  and  fields  are  unusual  in  ex¬ 
tent  this  season.  On  the  previous  Thurs¬ 


day  the  Carmania  had  passed  an  expanse 
of  bergs  a  mile  long,  many  of  them  several 
hundred  feet  high.  The  total  loss  of  life 
on  the  Titanic  is  put  at  1,565.  Four  offi¬ 
cers  came  away  in  command  of  boats,  but 
as  the  women  and  children  were  cared  for 
first,  a  small  proportion  of  those  saved 
were  men.  Many  people  of  wealth  and 
prominence  are  among  those  lost,  includ¬ 
ing  J.  J.  Astor,  F.  D.  Millet,  the  distin¬ 
guished  artist ;  W.  T.  Stead,  the  English 
journalist,  and  Isidor  Straus.  The  money 
Joss  is  estimated  at  over  $5,000,000,  and 
including  cargo  may  resell  $15,000,000. 
The  wireless  was  responsible  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rescue. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— -The  State  Fair 
at  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  has  announced 
prizes  for  a  60-day  endurance  egg  laying 
contest,  to  begin  at  noon  on  July  28  and 
end  on  September  26,  during  the  fair. 
Poultry  will  be  entered  in  teams  of  four 
liens  and  a  rooster.  The  State  will  fur¬ 
nish  free  pens  and  feed. 

President  Taft  sent  to  Congress  April  13 
a  special  message  asking  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,000,000  beyond  the  present  per¬ 
manent  appropriation  for  the  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  “The  increase  is  necessary,”  read 
the  message,  “to  enable  the  department  to 
inspect  microscopically  the  flesh  of  hogs 
that  is  to  be  converted  into  meat  food  pro¬ 
ducts  which  ordinarily  are  eaten  without 
cooking.  Several  deaths  have  resulted  from 
eating  such  products,  which  contain 
trichinae.” 

Governor  Dix  signed  April  15  the  Harte 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  on 
Long  Island  and  appropriating  $50,000  for 
that  purpose.  The  Governor  says  in  a 
memorandum  that  in  addition  to  State 
agricultural  schools,  which  should  conform 
to  the  standards  required  by  the  State 
agricultural  advisory  board,  plans  should 
be  put  into  effect  for  the  training  of  quali¬ 
fied  agricultural  teachers  in  one  or  more  of 
the  State  normal  schools,  and  an  effort 
should  also  be  made  toward  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  tlie  public  high  schools  of  at  least 
the  elementary  study  of  agriculture  and  of 
other  subjects  of  special  value  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  State.  He  says:  “In  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  State’s 
finances,  I  have  concluded  to  approve  only 
the  bill  establishing  a  State  school  of 
agriculture  on  Long  Island.  I  have  been 
led  to  this  determination  largely  by  the 
reason  that  the  vegetable  growing  interests 
of  the  State  would  be  encouraged  and 
given  such  aid  as  is  possible  only  through 
the  instruction  of  a  school  especially 
equipped  tor  that  purpose.”  The  bill 
which  the  Governor  indicates  he  will  dis¬ 
approve  appropriates  $50,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  State  school  of  agriculture 
at  Ivetika  College,  Keuka  Park. 

President  Ilibben,  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  told  the  members  of  the  Princeton 
Long  Island  Alumni  Association  recently 
of  a  new  scheme  for  getting  the  poor  boy 
through  college.  Princeton  intends  to  have 
a  farm  upon  which  the  needy  student  can 
work  and  make,  President  Hibben  thinks 
about  $2  a  day.  A  plot  of  10  acres  be¬ 
longing  to  the  college  is  already  being 
plowed  and  will  be  ready  for  student  farm¬ 
ers  this  Summer  and  next  Fall.  The  col¬ 
lege  commons  and  the  various  clubs  will 
provide  a  ready  market.  Dr.  Hibben  said. 
It  will  be  a  great  service  to  Princeton, 
which,  the  president  believes,  has  too  long 
borne  the  reputation  of  being  a  college  for 
the  rich. 


Peach  Prospactt  in  Kansas. 

A  peculiar  situation  as  to  peaches  exists 
in  Kansas  this  Spring  as  reported  from  the 
agricultural  college.  The  central  part  of 
the  State  will  have  a  full  crop,  according  to 
present  indications,  while  the  northeastern 
section  will  have  none.  South  of  Fort  Scott 
and  westward,  the  hardier  varieties  still 
show  enough  buds  to  make  a  crop  in  fav¬ 
ored  localities.  An  explanation  of  the  un¬ 
usual  conditions  is  offered  by  C.  V.  Hol- 
singer,  horticulturist  with  the  extension 
department  of  the  agricultural  college. 
“The  favored  peach  section  this  year  will 
be  a  belt  beginning  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  extending  east  to  Topeka  and 
north  to  the  Nebraska  line.  In  some  parts 
of  that  belt,  90  per  cent  of  the  bloom  buds 
went  through  the  Winter.  Ordinarily,  if 
five  per  cent  of  the  bloom  survives  the  Win¬ 
ter  a  full  crop  will  result.  This  hig£ 
percentage  of  good  buds  means  a  big  crop 
of  peaches  in  this  part  of  the  State  unless 
something  happens  later.  But  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Kansas  will  have  no  peaches. 
I  account  for  that  in  this  way :  Last  Oc¬ 
tober  was  wet  in  that  section  and  the  trees 
were  full  of  sap  when  the  first  freeze  came. 
That  killed  the  buds.  In  the  central  belt 
the  Fall  was  dry  and  the  trees  went  Into 
Winter  quarters  in  good  shape.  The  buds 
were  dry  and  withstood  the  cold.  Elbertas 
and  Crawfords  will  not  be  so  plentiful  as 
the  hardier  varieties.” 


Peach  buds  in  Ottawa  Co.,  Ohio,  east  of 
Port  Clinton,  show  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
live  buds.  Salway  the  best.  Smock  and 
Elberta  not  so  good.  This  section  includes 
Danbury,  Gypsum,  Marblehead  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  Island.  West  of  Port  Clinton  and 
in  about  Oak  Harbor  they  are  nearly  all 
killed.  Wheat  in  this  section  is  all  winter 
killed  on  many  of  the  farms.  The  farmers 
are  sowing  the  fields  to  oats.  e.  c.  a. 

Ohio. 


Ilay  Is  bringing  $8  to  $10  per  ton  at 
barn ;  never  heard  of  any  sales  of  silage 
at  any  price.  Cows  $40  to  $70 ;  working 
oxen  six  to  6%  cents  live  weight;  veal, 
seven  cents ;  fat  hogs,  5  ft  cents,  both  live 
weight.  Potatoes  were  a  complete  failure 
about  here  and  there  are.  none  for  sale; 
were  there  any  they  would  bring  the  farm¬ 
er  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Eggs  are 
now  selling  at  20  cents  per  dozen.  There 
is  no  milk,  only  sufficient  to  supply  local 
demand,  which  brings  six  cents  per  quart, 
sold  about  here ;  nearly  all  milk  produced 
is  separated  and  cream  taken  to  local 
creamery  owned  by  Hood  &  Sons  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  for  which  last  check  was  at 
38  cents  for  butter  fat.  There  are  a  very 
few  farmers  making  butter  for  which  they 
get  33  to  35  cents  per  pound.  Manure  $3 
to  $3.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt.  w.  c.  R. 
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WnmJUl  JinH  flip  HaITIP  suggest  that  a  good  many  wage-earning 
wlllclll  UIIU  lllv/  11U111C  women  are  not  rendered  restless  by  lux- 


From  Day  to  Day. 

CONSIDER  THE  LILIES. 

* 

He  hides  within  the  lily  „ 

A  strong  and  tender  care, 

That  wins  the  earth-born  atoms 
To  glory  of  the  air ; 

He  weaves  the  shining  garments 
Unceasingly  and  still, 

Along  the  quiet  waters 
In  niches  of  the  hill. 

O  Toiler  of  the  lily. 

Thy  touch  is  in  the  Man  ! 

No  leaf  that  dawns  to  petal 
But  hints  the  angel-plan. 

The  flower  horizons  open ! 

The  blossom  vaster  shows ! 

We  hear  the  wide  worlds  echo, — 

Sec  how  the  lily  grows ! 

Shy  yearnings  of  the  savage, 

Unfolding  thought  by  thought, 

To  holy  lives  are  lifted, 

To  visions  fair  are  wrought ; 

The  races  rise  and  cluster, 

And  evils  fade  and  fall. 

Till  chaos  blooms  to  beauty, 

Thy  purpose  crowning  all ! 

— W.  C.  Gannett. 

* 

Silver  holders  for  domino  sugar  are 
novelties;  they  are  shaped  like  a  nar¬ 
row  trough  with  two  sides  but  no  ends, 
just  the  width  for  a  single  row  of  blocks 
of  sugar.  The  holder  has  claw  feet  and 
a  hook-like  handle,  and  costs  about  $6 
in  solid  silver. 

* 

We  all  have  our  ideals  as  to  what 
constitutes  culture  and  gentility.  The 
Youth’s  Companion  says  that  in  the 
privacy  of  his  home  the  village  butcher 
was  telling  his  wife  of  the  arrival  of 
a  new  Summer  resident.  “She  came 
in  to-day,”  he  said  with  enthusiasm, 
“and  I  can  tell  you  she’s  a  real  lady, 
brought  up  select  and  exclusive.  She 
don’t  know  one  cut  o’  meat  from  an¬ 
other,  nor  veal  from  mutton.” 

* 

Whalebone  used  to  be  quite  cheap 
in  the  old  days  of  whaling,  when  it  was 
used  both  in  corsets  and  umbrella  ribs, 
but  nowadays  all  sorts  of  substitutes 
are  used  in  corset-making,  because 
whalebone  has  advanced  in  price  to  an 
enormous  degree.  One  substitute  is  a 
highly-tempered  steel  covered  with  a 
rubber  composition ;  this  is  not  used  in 
cheap  grades,  which  more  often  are 
stiffened  with  composition  bones  of 
various  sorts.  One  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  is  the  tempering  of  light, 
tough  steel  bones,  though  nothing  equals 
the  vanished  whalebone  for  lightness, 
toughness  and  flexibility. 

* 

Among  new  dress  goods  changeable 
mohair  taffeta  suggests  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fabrics  of  our  grandmothers.  It 
is  fine,  lustrous  and  light  as  a  silk,  with 
the  mohair  quality  in  wearing;  54  inches 
wide,  it  costs  $1.29  a  yard.  All  the  shot 
and  changeable  effects  are  now  very 
fashionable.  Taffeta,  changeable,  shot 
or  plain,  is  to  be  the  most  popular  dress 
silk  the  coming  Summer.  It  is  used  a 
good  deal  in  millinery,  and  also  in  the 
newest  hand-bags.  A  modern  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  old-style  purse  with  rings  is 
shown  in  the  “bracelet-handled”  hand¬ 
bag.  This  is  purse-shaped,  the  ends 
fringed,  gathered  by  rings  at  the  middle, 
with  a  bracelet  ring  to  hold  by,  and  the 
styles  include  changeable  taffeta  with 
gold  or  silk  fringe,  as  well  as  lace  lined 
with  silk,  gold  or  silver  net,  etc.  These 
bags  cost  from  about  $2  to  $15  each. 

* 

A  good  many  writers  tell  us  that  much 
of  the  unrest  among  modern  women  is 
due  to  the  luxuries  and  privileges  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  This  assertion  is 
not  especially  soothing  to  hard-working 
farm  women,  who  do  their  duty  with¬ 
out  complaint,  but  who  are  not  likely 
to  have  any  excess  of  luxury  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  The  report  of  the  Min¬ 
imum  Wage  Commission  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  gives  the  following  statistics,  which 


ury  either: 

In  Massachusetts  60  per  cent  of  the 
women  over  18  years  of  age  who  work  in 
retail  stores  receive  less  than  $8  a  week. 
Of  the  women  who  work  in  candy  factor¬ 
ies  93  per  cent  receive  less  than  .$8  a  week 
Of  the  women  who  work  in  laundries  75 
per  cent  receive  less  than  .58  a  week.  Of 
the  women  who  work  in  cotton  mills  67  per 
cent  receive  less  than  $8  a  week.  Forty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  candy  workers,  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  saleswomen,  16.1  of  the 
laundry  workers  and  23  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  workers  earn  less  than  ,|5  a  week ; 
and  respectively  65.2  per  cent,  29.5  per 
cent,  40.7  per  cent,  and  37.9  per  cent  of 
these  women  workers  earn  less  than  $6  a 
week. 

* 

The  tuberous-rooted  sunflower  or 
girasole,  commonly  called  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  is  used  quite  freely  as  a  veg¬ 
etable  in  Europe,  and  is  found  useful 
by  English  cooks  late  in  the  season, 
as  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  The  tubers 
are  peeled,  thrown  into  water  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  vinegar,  to  prevent  them 
from  turning  black,  then  put  into  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water,  and  boiled  fast  for 
15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  size. 
They  are  then  served  with  white  sauce 
or  melted  butter.  The  following  is  an 
English  recipe  for  fried  girasoles:  Take 
some  boiled  girasoles  and  cut  them  in 
halves,  place  them  on  a  dish  or  plate, 
and  grate  over  them  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
also  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  and  let  them 
stand  a  short  time  while  you  make  a 
batter.  Dip  each  piece  of  girasole  into 
the  batter  and  drop  into  boiling  fat.  Fry 
a  pale  brown,  drain  on  paper.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  and  serve  hot. 
Cinnamon  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon 
rind,  and  the  slices  dipped  into  egg  and 
then  bread-crumbed  before  frying,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  batter.  The  tubers  are 
also  used  to  make  soup,  just  as  one 
would  make  potato  soup.  We  know  by 
experience  that  anyone  who  once  gets 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  into  a  garden 
will  spend  the  rest  of  his  existence 
trying  to  get  it  out,  for  though  hand¬ 
some  in  flower  it  is  a  persistent  weed, 
so  there  may  be  some  comfort  in  eating 
this  persistent  invader. 


Soft  Soap. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make  the 
old-fashioned  home-made  soap  with  ashes; 
how  strong  to  make  the  lye  and  how  much 
grease,  such  as  rinds  and  cracklings. 

s.  c.  L. 

We  do  not  advise  making  soap  in 
this  way,  thinking  commercial  lye  pref¬ 
erable,  but  the  following  is  the  recipe : 
Stand  lye  barrel  on  a  platform  with  a 
sloping  board  in  center  for  lye  to  run 
on;  raise  the  barrel,  a  little  on  the  plat¬ 
form  ;  set  down  below  a  large  pail  to 
catch  the  lye.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  with  clean  straw,  put  on  this  a 
peck  of  slaked  lime,  then  fill  barrel 
with  pure  unleached  wood  ashes,  pound¬ 
ing  down  each  layer  put  in.  When  the 
barrel  is  full,  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the 
top,  large  enough  to  hold  two  quarts  of 
water;  fill  this  hole  with  water,  and  have 
a  pail  and  dipper  near  the  leach,  so  that 
water  may  be  added  as  desired.  The 
lye  will  begin  to  run  in  about  36  hours; 
if  it  is  not  strong  at  first  it  should  be 
poured  back  over  the  leach.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  strong  enough  after  the  first  two 
quarts  have  run  out.  It  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  a  potato. 
When  sufficient  lye  for  a  boiling  is  se¬ 
cured  put  it  in  the  kettle,  and  add 
grease,  pork  rinds,  etc.,  which  need  not 
be  tried  out,  as  the  lye  dissolves  it; 
leave  in  the  kettle  a  day  or  two  before 
boiling.  In  using  commercial  lye,  five 
pounds  of  grease  are  used  with  one  pail¬ 
ful  of  lye,  which  is  afterwards  thinned 
with  two  pailfuls  of  water,  but  we  have 
never  had  a  recipe  for  soap  made  with 
ash  leach  where  exact  proportions  were 
given;  the  makers  always  say,  “Use 
judgment.”  When  the  soap  is  well 
boiled,  so  that  no  grease  rises  on  the 
top,  and  it  becomes  a  jelly  when  cold, 


put  in  a  barrel,  stirring  in  enough  weak 
lye  by  degrees  to  make  it  the  thickness 
desired.  The  rule  is  to  take  out  some 
strong  soap  in  a  saucer,  and  stir  in 
enough  weak  lye  to  be  just  right,  using 
the  same  proportions  for  the  large 
quantity.  If  the  supply  of  weak  lye  is 
not  sufficient,  rain  water  may  be  added. 
This  new  soap  is  very  strong,  and  hard 
on  the  hands.  It  must  be  put  in  a 
strong  barrel,  or  it  will  eat  its  way  out. 
However,  we  would  advise  using  the 
wood  ashes  around  fruit  trees,  and  mak¬ 
ing  soap  with  commercial  potash. 


Write  for 
FREE 
Style  Book 
and 

Samples 


Save  $8 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from  Mil] 

$10to 

$18 

(Made-to-Mcasnrt) 

Worth 
$18  to  $30 


Molasses  Vinegar. 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  a  recipe  for 
making  vinegar  which  was  given  by  a  lady 
who  stated  it  had  been  in  use  in  her  fam¬ 
ily  for  over  30  years  and  that  the  vinegar 
so  made  seemed  as  good  as  that  made 
from  cider.  Will  you  print  this  recipe 
again  ?  s.  w.  c. 

We  judge  the  inquirer  refers  to  the 
following  recipe  for  molasses  vinegar : 
One  quart  baker’s  yeast ;  one  quart 
sugar;  one  quart  New  Orleans  molasses. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  add  nine  quarts  soft 
cold  water.  Stir  well,  and  put  into  a-j 
stoneware  or  glass  vessel ;  tie  a  thin ! 
cloth  over  the  mouth  ;  do  not  cork ;  stand 
in  a  warm  (not  hot)  place.  In  three 
weeks  fermentation  will  be  complete,  all 
impurities  settling  to  the  bottom,  when  ] 
it  should  be  poured  off  carefully  into  a 
clean  vessel.  By  “baker’s”  yeast  is , 
meant  the  mild  pleasant-tasting  fermen- 
tive  used  by  all  bakers  in  the  making 
of  bread  before  the  existence  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  and  yet  used  by  the  frugal  I 
housewife  living  far  from  compressed 
yeast.  If  compressed  yeast  is  used, 
break  a  cake  into  small  pieces,  put  it  j 
into  a  vessel  and  pour  over  it  a  small  j 
cupful  of  lukewarm  water  and  let  stand 
until  entirely  dissolved,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  At  the  same  time  put  into  a 
vessel  that  will  contain  about  two  gal¬ 
lons  a  pint  of  flour  and  pour  upon  it 
about  a  quart  (not  more)  of  scalding 
water.  Pour  slowly  and  stir  vigorously 
all  the  time  until  all  lumps  have  disap¬ 
peared.  then  beat  well  and  let  stand 
until  cool.  Now  add  the  dissolved  yeast 
cake,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  beat 
well,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  stand  in  a  J 
warm  place.  Let  it  rise  24  hours,  stir-  I 
ring  down  in  the  meantime  a  half  dozen 
or  more  times.  By  this  time  it  will  have 
done  rising,  and  you  can  proceed  to 
make  your  vinegar,  using  the  measure¬ 
ments  already  given.  This  vinegar  is  j 
recommended  as  excellent  in  flavor. 


YOUR  suit  or  overcoat,  made  by  us, 
will  have  the  New  York  City  look 
and  you  save  the  retailer’s  profit. 
The  materials  are  fine,  the  tailoring 
handsome  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  and 
please  you.  We  pay  express  charges. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  booh  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  reguest  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  anf 
\pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  ar., 
'Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  proa) 
k  equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos. 
■  sessed  byno  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  f  ■ 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  rellabl, 
models  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second. 

1  hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS’FREE  TRIALS.": 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
■without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BCTt 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
J  price  until  you  get  ourblgnew  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

TIRCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 

I  IlltO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prictf 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  hi! 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Oept.  D80,  CHICAGO 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  Direct  from 

Factory. 

Frslght  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

wo  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


have  50  yearn’  reputation  be- 
hind  them.  Ou^StoveBook,Frce7, 
telle  what  makes  a  stove  good,  j 
Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
Interest  You 
GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


iipiiii  a  jjkDis  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  thegods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

*with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


All  the 

Hard 

Work 

Takeiv 

Out  of 

Scrubbing 


Mop  the  floor  — 
sprinkle  on  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser 
and  scrub  well. 
Dirt  and  spots  go 
flying;  for  the  fine 
particles  of  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser 
get  down  into  the 
cracks  and  crevi¬ 
ces,  that  are  so 
hard  to  get  at  or¬ 
dinarily,  and  take 
out  all  the  dirt. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on  large  Sifter-Can  10c. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  7364,  surplice 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  3)4  yards  of  bordered 
material  16  inches  wide  to  make  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  7383,  fancy  blouse,  34  to  42 
bust,  with  or  without  chemisette  and 
under  sleeves.  To  be  made  over  a  fitted 
lining.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2fi  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  1 )4  yards  of  all-over  lace 
18  inches  wide  for  chemisette  and  un¬ 
der  sleeves,  1  yard  of  fringe  and  $4  yard 
36  inches  wide  for  girdle.  7362,  fancy 
blouse  with  front  closing,  34  to  42  bust. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
2V&  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  1*4  yard  21  for  collar  and  cuffs. 
7269,  skirt  with  tunic  effect.  22  to  30 


waist.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  3)4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  1)4  yard  of  any  width  for 
foundation.  7363,  straight  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2  yards  of  material  bordered  38 
inches  wide,  or  3)4  yards  of  plain  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide.  7380,  two-piece 
skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  5  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  with  1)4  yards 
18  inches  wide  and  1)4  yard  of  lace  4 
inches  wide  to  make  as  illustrated:  4)4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  to 
make  in  walking  length  when  material 
has  figure  or  nap,  3J4  yards  44  inches 
wide  when  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap. 

The  second  group  includes  7355,  girl’s 
Norfolk  costume,  8  to  12  years.  With 
or  without  shield,  with  three-quarter  or 
long  sleeves.  For  the  10  year  size  will 
be  required  3J4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  1  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  collar  belt  and  cuffs.  7365,  girl’s 
dress,  10  to  14  years,  with  long  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  For  the  12  year  size 
will  be  required  3J4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  to  make  as  shown  in 


large  view,  2*4  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
blouse  and  upper  portion  of  skirt,  1*4 
yard  36  inches  wide  for  front  and  lower 
portion  of.  skirt,  and  trimming.  7337, 
mannish  shirt  waist  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16 
year  size  will  be  required  1^4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  7346,  six- 
gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  3)4  yards  of  ma* 
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terial  36  inches  wide  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap,  3*4  yards  when  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  7360,  girl's 
dress,  8  to  12  years.  For  the  10  year 
size  will  be  required  3)4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  with  %  yard  of 
contrasting  material  27  inches  wide  for 
trimming.  7373,  girl’s  dress,  4  to  8 
years.  For  the  6  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2*4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  )4  yard  of  banding  to  trim. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


Spring  Canning. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  most 
of  the  fruit  jars  are  empty  we  usually 
plan  to  do  our  Spring  canning  before 
housecleaning  and  kindred  tasks  arc 
upon  us.  The  Spring  canning  is  easy 
compared  with  that  done  in  the  Fall,  yet 
it  takes  several  days  to  fill  30  or  40 
jars  with  cooking  material  for  early 
Summer. 

We  always  take  the  kraut  left  in  the 
keg  or  barrel  and  cook  it  lightly  for 
canning,  and  this  takes  but  little  work. 
In  the  sterilized  jars  we  put  the  hot 
kraut  and  seal  exactly  as  we  do  fruit, 
using  the  largest  cans  at  hand.  This 
kraut  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
bill  of  fare  as  late  as  June,  and  the 
men  always  relish  it  cooked  with  pork 
on  a  cool  day.  They  will  turn  from 
fresh  cabbage  any  day  for  hot  kraut, 
mashed  potatoes  and  good  smoked  meat. 
In  the  Fall  we  are  careful  to  put  up 
enough  kraut  so  in  March  or  April 
there  wilt  be  an  abundance  left  for 
canning. 

As  nobody  will  eat  canned  apples  in 
sauce  or  pie  or  otherwise  disguised  in 
plain  apple  desserts  we  use  the  fast 
spoiling  apples  in  mincemeat,  and  have 
a  goodly  supply  of  this  pie  stuff  on  hand 
until  fruits  come  on.  Usually  we  make 
from  five  to  six  gallons,  using  a  plain, 
delicious  recipe  including  chopped  beef, 
suet,  boiled  cider,  raisins,  citron  and 
currants  and  spices,  and  the  men  never 
tire  of  mince  pies  unless  they  are  served 
on  a  very  hot  day.  The  cool  days  of 
Spring  are  ideal  for  mince  pies,  and  we 
save  the  custard  and  rhubarb  for  the 
hot  days. 

If  the. supply  of  jelly  is  low  the  late 
cranberries  of  the  market  are  used  with 
apples  to  make  a  supply  of  tempting  rich 
red  jelly  liked  by  all.  The  men  are 
pressed  into  service  to  dig  and  scrub 
horseradish,  and  a  good  supply  is  grated 
and  sealed  for  Summer  use.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  pure  cider  vinegar,  and 
the  jars  are  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
It  quickly  discolors  in  factory  vinegar 
or  when  the  light  strikes  it. 

For  very  best,  to  be  used  at  company 
dinners  or  for  invalids,  we  make  a  lit¬ 
tle  orange  marmalade  or  lemon  jelly, 
but  this  takes  but  little  time.  The 
small,  cheap  oranges  that  are  sweet 
and  juicy  are  chosen,  and  the  smallest 
jelly  glasses  taken  to  hold  it.  Rhubarb 
is  canned  when  it  is  very  young  and 
tender,  as  we  do  not  like  the  coarse, 
stringy  stalks.  Neither  do  we  care  for 
rhubarb  when  the  hot  sun  has  made 
it  bitter.  Three  or  four  days’  steady 
work  will  fill  a  large  number  of  jars, 
and  the  saving  in  time  and  worry  later 
on  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Spring 
canning  is  as  regular  an  institution  with 
us  as  Summer  and  Fall  canning,  and 
when  the  busy  days  come  the  store 
closet  is  drawn  upon  many  times  for 
emergency  meals  and  hasty  desserts. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Oatmeal  Cookies. 

Could  you  give  a  recipe  for  oatmeal 
cookies?  The  kind  to  which  I  refer  are 
made  with  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  re¬ 
semble  nut  cookies,  but  are  made  with  oat¬ 
meal  or  rolled  oats.  l.  w.  j. 

The  only  oatmeal  cookies  we  know 
made  with  molasses  are  the  little  cakes 
known  in  England  as  parkins,  which 
used  to  be  served  in  Yorkshire  especially 
on  Guy  Fawkes  day  (November  5). 
Here  is  the  recipe  from  a  Yorkshire 
cook :  Fine-ground  Scotch  oatmeal  is 
necessary,  not  rolled  or  flake  oats.  Beat 
together  one  cupful  molasses,  one-half 
cupful  butter,  one-half  cupful  sugar. 
Stir  in  one  teaspoon ful  baking  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  two  cupfuls 
fine  Scotch  oatmeal.  Add  a  little  water 
or  milk,  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  soft  bat¬ 
ter,  and  bake  in  well-greased  patty  pans. 
Moderate  steady  baking  is  required;  if 
the  oven  is  too  hot  the  parkins  will 
burn.  They  have  a  rich  nutty  flavor 
quite  suggestive  of  cocoanut  kisses. 

Oatmeal  Crisps. — These  are  one  of 
the  nicest  cookies  we  know:  One  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  creamed,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  added  gradually;  two  and  one- 
half  cups  rolled  oats;  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  well  mixed  with  the 
oats;  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  two  teaspoons  va¬ 
nilla  in  the  eggs.  Mix  in  the  order 
given ;  bake  in  a  medium  to  slow  oven. 


A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  mixture 
makes  a  dainty  crisp.  Allow  room  for 
them  to  spread  in  the  pan.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  on  without  flour  use  a  little  best 
bread  flour — not  pastry. 

Oatmeal  Fruit  Cookies.  —  Cream 
three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  butter  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar;  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Sift  three-fourths  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  into  two  cupfuls  of 
flour;  add  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon ;  now 
add  to  the  mixture  two  cupfuls  of  un¬ 
cooked  rolled  oats  and  one  scant  cupful 
of  chopped  raisins  sprinkled  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour.  Drop  by  the  teaspoonful  into 
a  greased  pan ;  bake  in  moderate  oven. 


Baked  Brown  Bread. 

One  egg,  one  tablespoonful  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  beaten  well  to¬ 
gether;  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  saleratus,  one  cup  each  wheat 
flour  and  graham  flour.  Bake  in  bread 
pan  one  hour.  mrs.  l.  w.  s. 

This  is  a  favorite  recipe  with  us : 
Four  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  raisins,  one-half  cup 
jelly,  one  pint  sour  milk,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  one  even  teaspoonful 
soda.  Bake  in  well-buttered  pans  1)4 
hours,  slowly.  I  usually  cover  the  pans 
for  most  of  the  baking  period  by  in¬ 
verting  another  pan  over  them  if  pos¬ 
sible.  a.  E.  T. 

\  ou  ask  for  recipes  for  brown  bread 
made  without  yeast  and  to  be  baked.  I 
am  sending  you  two,  for  one  of  which 
I  use  sweet  milk  and  the  other  sour 
milk. 

Two  cups  sweet  milk,  two  cups  white 
flour,  two  cups  graham  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  in  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoonful  salt.  Bake  about 
one  hour. 

The  4fecond  recipe  calls  for  one  pint 
sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  one-half  cup  sugar,  three  cups 
graham  flour.  Bake  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  Nuts  may  be  added  to 
either  recipe.  Each  makes  two  small 
loaves.  mrs.  j.  s.  w. 
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Where  Thousands  of  the  Well  Dressed  Men, 
Who  Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

Thousanda  of  alert  men  look  to  us  for  their 
elothea,  knowing  that  we  are  abreast  the  times, 
and  that  although  they  live  a  thousand  miles 
away,  they  can  have  the  same  styles,  the  same 
perfect  fat  and  pleasing  fabric  a a  the  man  in 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  these  satisfied,  well 
dressed  thousands?  JTor  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  blues  and  grays  have  attained 
a  wide-spread  popularity,  while  the  browns, 
blacks  and  mixtures  are  still  much  in  demand. 
Let  us  make  your  new  suit  in  our  custom  cloth- 
ing  department.  High  priced  designers,  cutters 
and  tailors  will  see  that  you  get  a  perfect  fit, 
and  we  will  guarantee  the  material  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  wear  and  appearance.  Our  prices 
are  one-half  that  of  merchant  tailors. 

Perhaps  you  desire  your  clothes  “ready- 
to-wear.  *  If  so,  we  have  a  mammoth  division 
at  your  service,  to  offer  you  a  variety  of  smart 
styles,  new,  cleverly  designed  fabrics,  at  prices 
that  will  astonish  you  when  compared  to  the 
high  prices  charged  by  retailers. 

Remember  our  guarantee-every  suit  of  clothes 
must  fit  perfectly  and  give  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  m  every  way,  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  have  two  free  books  of  interest  to  you: 

Men* s  Made- to-Order  Clothing. 

Men  s  and  Boys'  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing. 

Write  today  for  either  one  or  both.  164 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  19th  and  Campbell  Sti. 

CHICAGO _ KANSAS  CITY 


WFI  ¥  drilling 

VI  LtLfL/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  Withenginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Anty  Drudg'e  talks  to  Mammy 

Old  Mammy — “Law,  Missus!  Marse  Charlie  done  gone 
and  got  his  shirt  covered  wid  dat  red  mud  down 
yonder  in  de  cotton  field  and  I’se  powerful  sho’  it 
won’t  wash  out.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Never  mind,  Mammy,  just  get  a  cake 
of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  use  it.  Clay  stains  can’t 
stay  on  when  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  used.” 


Have  you  ever  stopped,  in  the  midst 
of  a  big  wash,  to  sit  down  for  a  moment 
and  rest  your  tired  arms  and  back  and 
feet?  And  have  you  ever  felt  that  you  just 
could  not  go  on?  If  you  never  felt  that 
way,  either  you  are  unusually  strong  and 
healthy — or  you’ve  found  out  the  easy  way 
to  wash — the  Fels-Naptha  way. 

It’s  the  only  way  that  saves  your 
strength  and  takes  away  the  drudgery  of 
washday.  If  you  haven’t  tried  Fels-Naptha 
Soap,  do  so  next  washday.  You  won’t  need 
a  hot  fire  and  a  wash  boiler.  That  sounds 
good,  doesn’t  it?  And  it’s  true.  Prove  it  to 
yourself.  Buy  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
and  follow  the  directions  on  the  red  and 
rreen  wrapper . 

,  For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

INCOME  FROM  “  HOTHOUSE  ”  EWES. 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  an  excellent 
bulletin  (No.  309)  on  “Hothouse 
Lambs.”  Besides  giving  the  facts  about 
the  production  of  these  lambs  the  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  some  figures  to  show  what  in¬ 
dividual  ewes  have  earned  as  income. 

The  ewe  shown  at  Fig.  202  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  Dorset.  In  five  years  she  produced 
nine  lambs  and  raised  eight  of  them 
early  enough  to  sell  at  hothouse  prices. 
These  eight  lambs  sold  for  $73.52  and 


made  an  average  gain  of  a  little  over 
half  a  pound  per  day. 

The  ewe  shown  at  Fig.  203  is  a  Ram- 
bouillet.  She  raised  seven  lambs  out  of 
eight  born  in  seven  years.  They  gained 
a  little  under  half  a  pound  per  day,  and 
sold  for  $42.49.  A  grade  Dorset  ewe 
produced  10  lambs  in  eight  seasons. 
They  brought  $94,  which  is  the  best 
record  in  the  Cornell  flock.  This  ewe 
raised  every  lamb  and  produced  milk 
enough  to  enable  these  lambs  to  gain  .56 
pounds  per  day.  Another  ewe  raised 


JiAMBOUlLLET  EWE.  Fig.  203. 

seven  or  eight  lambs  in  six  years,  and 
they  sold  for  $46.48.  _  Still  another  pro¬ 
duced  10  lambs  in  six  years  and  seven 
of  them  sold  as  “hothouse  lambs”  for 
$47.53. 

Those  were  exceptional  cases.  In  the 
Cornell  flock  were  84  ewes.  Figuring 
the  average  length  of  time  these  ewes 
have  been  at  work,  the  number  of  lambs 
and  the  income,  the  annual  income  per 
sheep  is  $6  beside  the  wool.  If  you  fig¬ 
ure  10  sheep  to  one  cow  you  get  the 
basis  for  a  comparison. 


THE  LATH  AND  PLASTER  SILO. 

On  page  440  is  an  invitation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  different  kinds  of  silos.  Here 
is  '  one  which  is  finding  much  favor  in 
this  section.  Two  by  six  hemlock  is 
used  for  studding;  these  are  notched 
in  one  inch  deep  and  four  wide  every  26 
inches.  Then  they  are  set  up  every 
16  inches  on  the  foundation  except  the 
pair  intended  for  door  frames,  which 
are  set  two  feet  apart.  Around  this 
framework  and  in  these  notches  are 
bent  elm  hoops  four  inches  wide  and 
half  inch  thick,  two  of  these  to  the 
hoop,  which  leaves  the  hoop  just  even 
with  the  outer  edge  of  the  studding. 
These  hoops  form  the  ladder.  On  the 
inside  it  is  lathed  and  plastered.  One 
may  use  stick  lath,  sheet  lath  or  what 
is  more  commonly  used  here,  1J4  inch 
elm  may  be  ripped  up  into  lath.  Two 
coats  of  plaster  are  given,  the  last  one 
made  pretty  rich,  and  a  final  whitewash¬ 
ing  of  pure  cement  is  given.  Of  course 
it  is  understood  that  the  upper  tier  of 
studding  is  treated  just  like  the  lower 
one,  giving  a  two-foot  lap  to  the  stud¬ 
ding  and  spiking  well.  Thus  for  a  30- 
foot  silo  you  would  want  16-foot  stud¬ 
ding.  On  the  outside  we  put  galvanized 
building  iron  of  about  28  gauge.  This 
makes  a  covering  which  is  not  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  properly  put  on  looks  very 
neat,  and  of  course  needs  no  paint. 
Against  the  studding  used  for  door 
frames  is  nailed  something  like  one 
by  five  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the 
studding  and  the  edge  next  the  silo. 


The  doors  set  against  these,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  the  silage.  The  doors 
are  made  of  matched  soft  pine  doubled 
one  thickness  horizontal  and  one  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  roof  can  be  made  as 
desired.  We  place  2x12  plank  set  on 
edge  across  the  top  of  the  silo,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  in  the  middle  about  four 
feet  wide;  from  these  planks  to  the 
upper  ends  of  the  studding  are  nailed 
boards,  and  these  are  covered  with 
building  iron  like  the  silo.  For  the 
center  doors  are  made  and  hinged  to 
the  plank  so  they  can  be  thrown  over 
back,  allowing  one  to  stay  in  the  silo 
until  it  is  full  and  even  heaped  up.  These 
doors  are  covered  with  building  iron 
and  you  have  a  silo  which  will  not  dis¬ 
grace  any  set  of  farm  buildings. 

Now  as  to  cost;  this  will  depend  upon 
how  much  of  the  material  you  buy  and 
how  much  of  the  work  you  do  yourself. 
If  you  have  the  elm  you  can  get  out 
your  own  hoops  and  lath  and  even  the 
studding,  although  the  elm  studding  has 
a  tendency  to  warp  and  makes  hard 
work  to  get  them  straight.  If  you  are 
something  of  a  mason  and  carpenter 
and  have  the  time  you  can  do  nearly 
all  the  work  yourself.  We  had  every¬ 
thing  to  buy  and  were  in  such  shape 
with  our  other  work  that  we  hired  near¬ 
ly  everything  except  the  team  work. 
Our  silo  is  10  feet  six  inches  on  the 
inside  by  30  feet  and  cost  us,  including 
foundation  roof  and  chute,  about  $150. 
I  am  sure  one  could  be  built  like  it  if 
one  had  the  timber  and  the  time  for 
$100.  Our  nearest  neighbor  put  up  one 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  size, 
except  that  his  is  10  feet  on  the  out¬ 
side.  His  is  a  wooden  tub  silo,  and  he 
estimates  that  his  cost  him  complete 
$200.  Now  these  silos  have  been  in 
use  long  enough  so  we  know  a  few 
things  about  them.  They  keep  silage 
well,  they  look  well,  they  are  durable, 
and  we  can  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
the  material  which  goes  into  them. 
Year  by  year  the  staves  in  our  tub 
silos  get  poorer.  When  one  sees  a  stave 
with  four  inches  of  heart  and  two 
inches  of  sap  on  each  side  with  the 
bark  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sap,  he 
can  guess  about  what  kind  of  a  tree 
that  stave  came  from.  The  lath  and 
plaster  sheet-iron  covered  silo  is  a 
“comer”  in  this  section.  H.  c.  van  wie. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Michigan. 


ANOTHER  UNDERGROUND  SILO. 

I  see  on  page  440  an  article  from 
Ralph  P.  Sherman  of  Van  Buren  Co., 
Mich.,  speaking  in  favor  of  an  under¬ 
ground  silo.  I  also  saw  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Leigh  and  others,  and  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
underground  silo  has  advantages  over, 
the  overhead  ones  where  it  is  possible 
to  so  construct  them,  as  it  is  here  in 
most  places,  because  water  around  my 
barn  drains  down  50  feet  and  therefore 
would  not  force  through  into  the  silage. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  fill,  it  would 
not  freeze,  nor  yet  sour  from  violent 
fermentation,  and  therefore  would  keep 
better  over  Summer,  and  the  silo  would 
be  safer  every  way,  especially  from  fire. 
Then  it  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to 
construct  either  round,  square,  oblong 
or  elliptical,  and  do  as  Mr.  Sherman 
suggests,  put  in  a  plank  partition  and 
put  in  two  stays  with  a  groove  in  each 
to  receive  the  ends  of  partition  plank, 
and  eliminate  the  sharp  corners.  I  in¬ 
tend  putting  one  down  this  Summer  for 
a  trial,  and  my  plan  of  procedure  <  is 
like  this:  Dig  out  the  shape  and  size 
of  silo,  outside  measure,  two  or  three 
feet  deep ;  then  build  a  form  with  staves 
for  a  round  or  elliptical  shape  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  pack  ground  tight 
around  outside.  There  should  be  some 
kind  of  frame  outside  to  nail  these 
staves  to  keep  them  from  getting  out 
of  place.  Then  hang  another  form  in¬ 
side  six  inches  from  this  first  form,  fill 
between  these  forms  with  concrete,  and 
the  first  filling  should  be  well  rein¬ 
forced  with  wire  or  a  good  hoop,  or 
both.  Now  let  this  set  well  till  hard, 
then  excavate  another  two  or  three  feet, 
and  carefully  let  the  hardened  concrete 
wall  down  so  another  round  can  be 
filled  in  the  forms,  and  let  this  set  and 
harden  while  excavating.  When  hard 
enough,  undermine  and  let  down  as  be¬ 
fore,  till  it  is  down  far  enough,  after 
which  the  upward  building  can  be  done 
in  sections  much  as  I  built  my  barn 
wall  with  two  forms  12  feet  long  and 
3  feet  high,  going  round  and  round. 
As  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  I  cannot 
say,  but  Mr.  Leigh  did  not  complain  of 
any.  Neither  did  the  professor  who 
used  one  and  told  him  of  it.  Should 
some  gather,  a  handful  of  powder 
wrapped  in  paper  and  a  foot  of  fuse 
in  it  lighted  and  dropped  down  will 
blow  the  gas  out.  john  brudy. 

Cheboygan  Co.,  Mich. 


Keep  (loss 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH 

KRESO  DIPN2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 
ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE  .TICKS, MITES.  FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB. MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT,  DEODORIZE, 
"CLEANSE  Sc  PURI  FV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO  I 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


IF.SJ3URCH 


£*/ca<>o 


BUTTONSlttgf 
LABELS 

Best,  Most  Durable  and  Cheapest 

Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request 
l  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 64  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  i 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
Itwiilrun  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
he  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

8R0WNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansino,  Mich. 


Pad 

without  a  fault  j 

because  it  is  made  right. 

is  the  pad  which  is  made  of  ventilat- 
that  keeps  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  . 
the  collar  and  prevents  8oro  eboulders.galls 
sore  necks. 

Your  horses  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  work 
when  they  have  Ventlplex  Pads  in  their  collars. 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  a  soro  neck,  buy  one  of 
these  pads  and  see  how  quickly  it  heals.  1 

Your  dealer  should  have  them, 
but  if  not,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  ship  a  sample  promptly. 
Batter  than  other  kinds, 
but  cost  no  more 
Patented  Sept.  20. 1910 
Write  for  our  interesting 
folder.  We  also  make  the 
famous  "Stay-on”  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co.tj 
Dept.  S3 

jipS'  Burlington,  Wis. , 


KEEP  IT 
HANDY 


Kendall5,! 

SpAV/iN| 

CURE. 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
is  going  to  develop  a  Curb, Splint, 

Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 

Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can’t  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keepa  bottle  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

handy  atall  times.  John  Sayerof324  Bronson" 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes;  I  would  not  bo 
without  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

It  Is  a  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Curo  at  any  druggist’s. 
61  per  bottle— 6  for  6f>. 

|  “Treatlseon  the  Horse” 
—free — or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENHALL  CO. 
eEnosburg  Falls,  VI.,  U.S.A. 


UAH’S 
PAVIN  CURE 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out  « THoitouGHB’iNy^u 


j\BSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  yon 
work  the  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  por 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  li  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Uup- 
m-  r  -r  tured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
lefnre  Aft«r  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts,  Allays 
More  After  »  n  quickly_  price  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bot- 

le  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  toll  you  more 
f  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

V.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple SL.Sprlngfield.Majj. 

MINERAL 

-■-"".HEAVE 

REMEDY 


HELP  YOUR  HORSE 


Don’t  stand  by  and  see  them  suffer.  Give 
kkthcin  tho  very  best  oar©  and  ut»  tho  never-failing 

'Quinn’s  Ointment 

f  It  brings  quick,  permanent  cure.  It  la  tho  moat  offectlvo 
^remedy  you  can  buy  for  removing  curbs,  splints,  vrindpuffs, 

.  thorough  pin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands.  A  positive  curt. 
pri  L-e  %  l  a  bottle.  Used  30  years.  At  all  good  druggists  or  by  mall. 

B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-THEHORSE 


(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


.Years 


•GLECT 
ill  Ruin 
lur  Horse’’ 

id  today  lor 
only 

RMANENT 

!URE 

e— Certain 


$3  Package^ 

’  will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

,  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
"Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
r 03 free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 

1  "rv. i  r.vftv  Tien  15. Grand RaDids. Mich. 


Pul  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  £Tim] 


Read  What  Our  BOOK  and  Treatment 
Does  For  This  Man  in  4  Days 

Westboro,  Mass. .  Feb.  7th,  1912.  I  am  using  my  first  bottle  o» 
Save-The-Horse.  Last  Friday  my  horse  strained  his  shoulder 
speeding  on  ice;  It  was  a  task  to  get  him  home;  and  today  h. 
logged  as  usual  and  insisted  on  playing. 

From  a  dead  lame  horse  to  a  sound  togging  one  inside  tour 
days  seems  almost  unbelievable,  yet  It  certainly  is  a  fact.  Whet, 
one  can  have  the  benefit  of  your  book  not  one  moment  of  valuable 
time  need  be  lost.  1  shall  retain  the  contract  certificate,  yet  am 
well  satisfied.  Very  truly,  Everett  L.  Smith. 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses  by  Mall— Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  UUK 
CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE.  But  first  write  describing  yout 
case,  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — Sample  Contract,  and  Advice^ 

ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  - - * 

Write  —  as  there  Is  nothing  so  costly  as  delay. 

TB0Y  CHEMICAL  CO.,2  iCommerclal  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

rwtirrfri«fn  F.vprvwhere  6ell  Save-The-Horse 


Don’t  Pay  for  This  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  Until  Y ou  See  and  Examine  it 

Most  dealers  have  it.  If  yours  hasn’t,  ask  him  to  get  one  for  you,  and  when  it  comes 
have  it  set  up  and  try  it.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  what  you  want,  buy  it  and  try  it  on 
your  sheep  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  must  do  the  work  O.  K.  or  no  sale. 

This  STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE  No.  9 

is  just  the  easiest  of  all  shearing  machines  to  turn. 

A  boy  can  run  it  all  day  without  tiring.  It  is  ball 
bearing  throughout,  including  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
bead,  shears  quick  and  evenly  all  over. 

The  price  including  four  sets  of  knives  is  only  511 
It  is  really  a  wonderful  machine  and  you  *  * 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  work  it  does. 

Get  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  if  you  prefer  send  12 
and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance  and  you  may  try  the 
machine  and  if  notsatisfied  we  will  refund  all  you  paidout. 

Send  for  copy  of  new  1912  catalague  and  Expert  In¬ 
structions  on  shearing  sheep. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

143  La  Salle  Ave..  J  CHICAGO 


1912. 


661 


A  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

Last  week  John  Gould  told  us  about 
those  farmers  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio, 
who  breed  such  fine  dairy  cows.  He 
told  of  one  cow  which  has  produced  a 
world’s  record.  A  picture  of  her  is 
shown  at  Fig.  204.  Prof.  Oscar  Erf 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  sends 
some  facts  about  this  cow  and  her  test. 
She  is  named  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol. 

This  wonderful  cow  produced  during  the 
year  27,404.4  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.86 
per  cent  fat.  This  means  over  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  per  day,  or  enough  to  supply 
36  families  each  with  a  quart  of  milk  daily. 
If  made  into  butter,  her  fat  production 
would  equal  1322.925  pounds  of  butter,  or 
over  3%  pounds  per  day  for  365  days. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because'  it 
was  made  without  her  being  dry  at  all  be¬ 
fore  freshening.  No  other  cow  in  the  world 
has  ever  produced  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  butter-fat  in  a  yearly  test  and  only  one 
other  has  ever  exceeded  Banostine’s  milk 
record. 

The  official  records  of  Banostine  Belle 
De  Kol  are  as  follows : 

Length  of 


record  Milk  Butter-fat  Butter-fat 

Days  lbs.  per  cent.  lbs. 

7  .  672.5  3.67  24.697 

30  .  2828.0  3.50  98.987 

60  .  5505.0  3.53  194.053 

90  7856.8  3.61  283.543 

*7  492.1  4.31  *21.195 

365  . 27404.4  3.86  1058.34 

♦This  7-day  record  was  made  eight 


months  after  freshening. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  was  bred,  reared 
and  developed  by  Dimmiek  &  Bro.,  at  the 
Maplecrest  Farm.  She  is  a  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  cow  of  wonderful  capacity  and  will 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,600  pounds. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Banostine  Belle, 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Euphrasis  A, 
one  of  the  greatest  foundation  cows  the 
breed  has  ever  produced,  and  who  was 
brought  to  Geauga  County  about  30  years 
ago.  The  sire  of  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol 
is  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy, 


TH  fcC  RURAL 

description  of  her  I  told  him  she  was 
in  my  barn  and  I  asked  him  to  put  a 
price  on  her,  which  he  did,  $75,  and 
I  gave  him  a  check  for  her  and  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  bargain.  That  sec¬ 
tion  boss  is  surely  a  good  judge  of 
cows,  but  I  think  some  one  will  drive 
a  spike  in  his  career  some  day,  and  he 
will  railroad  to  State’s  prison. 

Erie,  Pa.  l.  h.  smith. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  Mr.  Smith  refers  to 
is  an  article  printed  last  year  of  a  man 
who  bought  a  cow  from  a  stranger. 
This  man  came  along  the  road  leading 
a  fine  cow;  and  with  quite  a  tale  of 
personal  woe.  He  claimed  to  be  a 
section  boss  on  a  railroad  who  had 
been  transferred  to  a  new  job.  He  had 
shipped  his  goods  by  rail  and  started 
to  lead  his  family  cow  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  dear  old  cow  had  given 
out,  and  though  it  would  about  break 
his  wife's  heart  he  would  sell  the  cow 
at  a  fair  price.  He  named  a  bargain 
and  the  farmer  bought  her  and  of 
course  the  stranger  disappeared.  Not 
long  after  there  came  another  farmer 
hunting  for  a  stolen  cow  and  found 
her.  This  stranger  had  found  her  at 
pasture  and  simply  led  her  off  and  told 
his  section  boss  story.  This  rascal  is 
a  star  among  frauds.  Make  him  see 
stars  if  you  can  catch  him. 


THAT  “BUTTER  MERGER”  AGAIN. 

I  desire  some  information  about  the 
butter  merging  process.  I  understand  that 
the  product  is  not  butter,  but  if  it  is  a 
mixture  of  butter  and  casein,  and  a  pure 
milk  product,  is  it  not  a  nutritious  and 
palatable  food  if  used  while  it  is  fresh?  I 
understand,  of  course,  that  the  product 
cannot  be  sold  as  butter,  but  is  it  not  an 
economical  way  of  making  a  limited  amount 


COW  BANOSTINE  BELLE  DE  KOL.  Fig.  204. 


all  of  whose  A.  It.  O.  daughters  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  20  pounds  or  more.  Friend  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  is  a  son  of  De 
Kol  2nd’s  Butter  Boy  3rd.  and  is  showing 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  son  of  that 
great  sire. 

During  the  time  that  Banostine  Belle 
De  Kol  was  in  test  she  received  nearly,  if 
not  all  the  time,  more  or  less  silage  and 
Alfalfa.  When  available  she  received  roots 
and  a  mixed  grain  ration  the  foundation 
of  which  was  bran  and  oats.  The  heavier 
feeds  were  varied  frequently  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cow  and  that  which 
seemed  best  at  one  time  did  not  seem  best 
at  other  times.  She  was  also  fed  some 
dried  beet  pulp,  especially  when  fresh  roots 
were  not  available.  Her  grain  ration  from 
the  first  was  gradually  increased  to  25 
pounds,  or  a  little  more,  but  later  reduced 
to  as  low  as  nine  pounds  per  dav.  As 
near  as  can  be  estimated  the  average 
amount  of  grain  fed  was  12  or  14  pounds 
daily.  She  also  received,  when  it  was  avail¬ 
able,  green  corn  with  the  stalks  and  also 
green  clover  and  any  other  green  feed  that 
might  be  available,  including  feed  from  the 
pasture.  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  has  given 
birth  to  three  calves,  this  record  having 
been  .made  after  the  birth  of  the  third 
calf.  All  of  her  calves  to  date  have  been 
heifer  calves. 

THAT  “  SECTION  BOSS”  COW  FAKE. 

I  bought  one  of  those  gold-brick  cows 
you  told  about  over  a  year  ago.  On 
August  2,  1910,  a  man  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  buy  a  cow,  telling  me  the 
same  section  boss  story,  and  I  paid  him 
$35  for  the  cow !  She  came  fresh  soon 
after, _  and  proved  a  good  one,  but  was 
not  in  the  best  of  condition.  She 
freshened  again  February  9,  1912,  and 
at  that  time  was  in  fine  shape,  and  she 
has  averaged  70  pounds  of  milk  up  to 
the  first  of  April ;  for  March  she  gave 
2,199  pounds.  On  March  19,  1912,  a 
man  came  to  my  farm  and  told  me  he 
had  heard  the  story  of  my  buying  the 
cow,  and  described  the  cow.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  lost  two  during  the  month 
of  August,  1910,  one  week  apart;  the 
last  one  taken  he  found  six  months 
after  seven  miles  east  of  his  home.  The 
man  selling  the  cow  told  the  railroad 
story.  He  heard  of  the  one  I  bought 
and  came  here,  and  after  giving  a  g<aod 


of  milk  “go  further”  in  furnishing  a 
“spread"  that  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  butter?  c. 

This  man  is  head  of  an  institution. 
We  have  repeatedly  explained  that  this 
“merger”  is  a  sort  of  egg-beater  which 
mixes  or  smashes  soft  materials  to¬ 
gether.  The  claim  is  that  a  pound  of 
butter  and  a  pint  of  milk  thus  “merged” 
will  make  two  pounds  of  butter.  The 
utter  nonsense  of  this  is  seen  when  we 
realize  how  much  actual  butter  we 
could  get  from  a  pint  of  milk  provided 
we  got  all  the  butter  fat  out.  Take  a 
rich  milk  containing  four  per  cent.  fat. 
The  pint  weighs  about  a  pound,  or  16 
ounces.  Thus  we  have  a  Tittle  over 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  fat.  Add 
15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  to  cover  the 
water  and  salt  in  legal  butter  and  you 
have  less  than  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce.  By  the  most  liberal  estimate 
this  pint  of  milk  and  the  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  will  make  17  ounces  of  actual  but¬ 
ter.  What  is  the  other  15  ounces? 
Largely  water  with  about  ll/2  ounces  of 
casein  or  cheesy  matter  and  milk  sugar. 
You  have  a  soft  “mess”  which  will  of 
course  “spread”  over  more  bread,  but 
it  is  not  butter.  Should  you  try  to  sell 
it  you  will  be  liable  to  arrest  if  you  call 
such  stuff  “butter.”  Of  course  milk 
will  “go  further”  this  way,  but  it  will 
also  “fare  worse.”  You  can  make  milk 
“go  further”  by  pouring  water  into  it, 
which  would  be  much  like  “merging” 
butter.  The  use  of  such  stuff  is  a  fraud 
and  a  fake,  and  would  justify  a  rebellion 
in  any  household  where  it  is  used. 


Twelve  Sheep. — The  record  In  sheep 
breeding  has  been  established  in  Maine  this 
Spring  by  William  Wescott,  of  Skowhegan, 
wnen  there  was  born  to  one  sheep  four 
healthy  lambs.  His  sheep  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  records  for  themselves  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  Not  long  ago  he  bought  12  grade 
sheep  of  the  Aroostook  breed,  and  within 
four  weeks  seven  of  these  have  had  16 
lambs,  and.  outside  of  the  one  that  had 
four,  the  others  have  had  one  apiece,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  24  lambs  from  12  sheep. 

Maine.  j.  e.  t. 


NEW-YORKE« 


Free  BookTells 
How  to  Cut  Your 
Barn  Work  InHalf 


SEND  name  on  postal  I 
Let  us  prove  upt  : 

Head  how  the  work  ' 
and  timeof  barn  cleaning 
are  cut  in  half  t  See  what 
the  James  Carrier  means 
to  you  in  extra  profits , 
healthier  stock,  all  the 
manure  value I  Get  the 

BIG  PROFITS 

— don’t  waste  money. 

Read  astounding  facts 
that  put  money  in 

your  pocket— all  w  ,  ,  , 

in  our  free  If  you’re  planning  to  Dima  or  re- 

book!  model  write  personally  to  Mr.  James. 

Mail  He  will  give  you  free  barn  plan  service. 

Postal  Mail  postal  for  two  free  books  and  we’ll  also  I 

a  ■  tell  you  how  to  get  a  free-  copy  oil 

U  VV  “HclPM  Hints  for  Barn  Builders.”  Ad-  ] 


Write! 


dress  postal  to 


James  Mfg.  Co., 6830  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  WIs. 

(.Formerly  Kent  Mfg,  Co.) 


Milch  Goats—  %-blood  Toggenburg—  Kids,  buck  &doe, 
2  mo.  old,  finely  marked :  purebred  sire  grandsire- 
unrelated;  $12 each.  E.  N.  Barrett.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


FFRRFT^  Here  1  am  a«alD>  dealing  in  ruff  on 
hi\iu,id  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

> ABBITS — Pure  bred  prize  stock.  Write  for  infor¬ 

mation.  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Horses  and  Mulei 


R 


D 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O  , 
on  Fenua.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

PFRPHFRON^  For  Sale— Purebred  &  grade. 
rERtntRUlW  0nr  own  breeding  at  farm¬ 
ers’  prices.  MEADOWCREST  FARM,  Ovid,  N.Y. 

5 -YEAR-OLD  3,000-lb.  Team  of  BAY  HORSES  For 
Sale,  very  reasonable.  Also  Eureka  two-row 
Potato  Planter  and  E.  C.  Br"wn  five-row  Sprayer. 
These  things  will  be  sold  cheap,  as  I  have  no  use 
for  them.  A.  W.  NORTHliUP,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Bnrro-Jack,  with  work  harness,  damp 
cart,  saddle;  also  children’s  doe-cart  and  brand 
new  harness.  “North  Jersey,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


CATTLE 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  camasrora,  m.  v. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service;  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  rind  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.Y. 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


STEINS  ^our  Holstein  Heifer 
"  "I**®  Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45— 
and  one  6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewood  Farm,  Route  2,Whitewater,Wis. 

e-holsteins 


dale  Held  of 


are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somekville  N.  J. 


Breed  Up— Not  Downer,, 


ONTARIO  BARON  HENGERVELD 

Holstein  Bull;  largely  white;  born  Nov.  16,  1911. 
Royally  bred,  fine  individual.  Price,  for  quick 
sale,  $50.  8end  for  pedigree. 

CLOYERDALE  FARM . Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Calves 

.  _  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  SS5^"taT’S£ 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laiirel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

/T'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  HS.V  S! 

ter  Boy.  62729,  for  sale  cheap.  OSWEGO  UIVEK 
STOCK  FARMS,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

Fnr  C»|o  registered  holstein  kuiesiak  isul.ls. 

■  UI  wuic  ready  for  service ;  also  calvw  from  A.U.O.cowd. 
Price  |50  up.  The  (fates  Homestead  Karin,  t'hltteuaago,  .N.Y. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgpr - ALLAMOCHY,  N.  J. 


lYIillf  Prnfltirprs  f°r  New  York  City 
”1Un  *  fUuUUerh  desiring  information 


market 

„  .  - „  . . ....  how 

form  branches  ot  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N. 


SWINE 


] 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

We  specialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Sows,  unrelated.  Registered  and 
Transferred.  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.,  Pnoli.  Pa. 


:a  few  more 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WRITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  hoars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARIWI 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY.  HEW  YORK 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pioorietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW000 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  onr  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need!  Mature  animals 
weigh  000  to  850  lhs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N.  Y, 

RFRK^HIRF^  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ocnivanmcd  Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander.  Pa. 


JEIISEY  REE 

Have  many  superior  qualities:  Small  frames,  but  only  a 
flesh  fast;  long-bodied,  good  natured,  easy  keepers.  Sows 
have  large  litters  and  do  not  kill  pigs  at  farrowing.  Pigs 
grow  fast — produce  350  lbs.  pork  at  9  months.  Nothing 
slow  about  this  breed— quick  money-makers.  Have  some 
extra  fine  offerings  now  at  special  prices.  My  reputation 
as  a  successful  breeder  back  of  every  sale.  Write  me  today. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Box  R,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pnps, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULTRY.  White  Foil  Circular. 
EDWARD  WAITER,  West  Chester,  P* 


Berkshire  Pigs 

PEN-MAR  STOCK  FARM . Waynesboro,  Pa. 


0.  I.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  FaR  Bears 

Booking  orders  for 


Spring  Pigs.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


DUROCS . _ 

IIAYES 

HOMESTEAD  1 

HERO 

BERKSHIRES.. 

HARDY 

llEALTHY  1 

floss 

C.  H.  HAYES  &  CO.,  207  Moffatt  Av.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CHELDON  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
«  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C-  K.  BAUNBS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


■BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  H.  Y. 


DUROCS 


-SPRING  PIGS,  $7.00 — pedigreed. 
S.  A.  WEEKS.... DeGraff, Ohio- 


|  ARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES  —  Regis- 

tered.  Imported  strain.  Bred  Sows.  Boars  ready 
for  service.  SHELDON  HOMESTEAD.  Martinsborg,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY , 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Cows  that  convert  the  roughage  of  your  farm  into 
the  best  of  milk,  butter,  veal  and  beef  are  worth 
more  to  you  than  cows  that  are  particular  about  their 
food.  If  you  sell  your  milk  for  direct  consumption 
to  a  cheese  factory  or  condensary,  of  course  you  won’t  con¬ 
sider  any  other  breed.  When  it  comes  to  butter,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  separator  shows  that  the  Holstein  Cow  still 
leads.  If  you  have  any  young  stock  you  need  all  that 
extra  skim  milk. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Ration  for  Pigs. 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
growing  and  fattening  pigs,  where  corn, 
middlings  and  bran  are  the  cheapest  food? 

Maryland.  K>  R< 

For  pigs  on  pasture  a  slop  of  middlings 
makes  an  excellent  ration ;  the  more  mid¬ 
dlings  the  better,  up  to  what  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A 
month  or  so  before  it  is  desired  to  market 
the  pigs  add  cornmeal  to  the  ration,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  proportion  of  corn- 
meal.  If  the  pigs  are  closely  confined  and 
do  not  have  much  succulent  feed,  add  a 
little  bran  to  the  ration,  say  one-fourth 
of  the  total  ration.  In  this  case  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  the  pigs  a  sod  or  a  shovelful 
of  loamy  earth  frequently,  also  have  salt 
and  ashes  where  they  can  help  themselves. 
Charcoal  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  whether 
the  pigs  are  confined  or  not.  c.  l.  m. 

Ration  for  Thin  Cows. 


I  have  two  Dutch  Belted  cows  in  my 
dairy  that  are  young  and  give  a  heavy 
flow  of;  milk,  but  I  cannot  get  any  flesh  on 
these  cows.  I  am  feeding  all  the  mixed 
hay  they  will  eat  up  clean  and  cornmeal 
one  pint,  middlings  (wheat),  two  quarts, 
and  cotton-seed  meal  one  pint,  twice  a  day. 
llow  can  I  improve  the  ration? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  b.  f. 

Your  ration  is  sufliciently  wide  to  keep 
the  animals  in  good  flesh,  other  conditions 
being  right.  If  the  cows  are  quite  large 
and  give  a  heavy  flow  of  rich  milk  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  are  not  getting 
quite  grain  enough.  They  should  be  fed 
one  pound  of  the  grain  mixture  for  each 
three  or  four  pounds  of  milk,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  milk.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  cows  in  the  matter  of  putting 
on  flesh,  and  one  will  frequently  observe 
that  a  rather  scrawny  raw-boned  cow  is  the 
best  milker  in  the  herd,  while  the  sleek 
smooth  one  puts  the  fat  on  her  back  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  pail.  c.  l.  m. 

Ration  for  Cows  on  Grass. 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  butter  ration 
for  cows  on  grass  pasture?  I  buy  all  feed. 
Beet  pulp  I  cannot  get  at  all.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  cows  have  an  abundance  of  luxur¬ 
iant  pasture  it  is  doubtful  if  any  grain  can 
profitably  be  fed,  unless  the  milk  commands 
a  very  good  price.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  cornmeal,  one  part  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  cotton-seed  meal,  by  weight,  will 
be  found  satisfactory.  Two  to  four  quarts 
dally  of  this  mixture  should  be  sufficient. 
If  the  pasture  is  not  good,  other  green  fod¬ 
der  should  be  supplied  and  the  grain  ration 
increased.  c-  L-  M- 

Cow  Dislikes  Bean  Straw. 


I  have  a  cow  that  does  not  like  bean 
straw.  As  all  feed  is  scarce,  and  I  have 
the  bean  straw,  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  way  possible  to  induce  her  to  eat  it. 

Michigan.  J*  E-  s- 

Sometimes  cows  may  be  induced  to  eat 
fodder  which  seems  unpalatable  to  them  by 
sprinkling  it  with  brine,  especially  if  they 
are  not  freely  supplied  with  salt.  un¬ 
doubtedly  molasses  would  make  the  bean 
straw  palatable  to  her.  If  you  can  get 
stock  feed  molasses,  which  can  be  obtained 
quite  cheaply,  sprinkle  the  straw  with  a 
Dint  of  the  molasses  mixed  with  a  quart 
of  water.  If  you  cannot  get  the  stock 
molasses,  the  cheapest  grade  of  cooking 
molasses  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
by  using  as  little  as  possible  will  not  be 
very  expensive.  Molasses  can  frequently  be 
used  to  induce  cows  to  take  medicine,  as 
well  as  to  make  coarse  fodder  palatable. 


Jersey  and  Holstein  Ration. 


I  have  a  Jersey  cow  and  a  Holstein, 
'ould  you  tell  me  how  and  what  to  feed 
hem?  The  Jersey  is  expected  to  calve 
lay  6,  the  Holstein  July  15.  The  Jersey 
Ives  10  pounds  of  milk  a  day  now  ;  the 
lolstein  30  pounds.  The  food  they  are 
etting  now  is  clover  hay  mixed,  20 
lounds,  no  fodder  or  silage,  four  pounds 
f  beet  pulp,  three  pounds  bran,  three 
iounds  of  cottonseed  and  linseed  mixed, 
■'his  is  enough  I  think  for  the  Jersey  cow 
low.  She  only  weighs  800  pounds,  but  I 
lon’t  think  it  is  enough  for  the  Holstein ; 
he  weighs  close  to  1,400  pounds. 

New  Jersey.  L •  c> 


Your  ration  is  a  good  one  for  cows  giv¬ 
ing  milk,  but  the  cotton-seed  should  be 
discontinued  six  weeks  or  a  month  before 
the  cow  comes  in,  and  not  fed  except  very 
moderately  for  two  weeks  after.  In  fact, 
a  cow  should  not  be  fed  heavily  for  10  or 
12  days  after  parturition.  Give  light  feeds 
at  first,  like  bran  and  beet  pulp,  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  and  adding  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  oil  meal.  Cows  should  be  fed 
according  to  their  size  and  milking  capa¬ 
city.  A  good  rule  is  one  pound  of  grain 
to  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk,  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  milk.  I  presume 
the  Holstein  will  require  60  per  cent  more 
feed  than  the  Jersey,  but  the  proportions 
of  the  several  ingredients  will  be  the  same. 

C.  L.  M. 


Wet  Brewery  Grains. 

I  can  get  brewery  grains  in  our  city  at 
15  cents  per  bushel.  Will  it  pay  me  to 
haul  it  four  miles  from  brewery?  Give  a 
good  way  for  storing  it  in  Summer  so 
that  it  will  keep  for  a  week.  I  would  like 
to  store  the  grains  in  a  bin  about  12 
inches  deep.  Would  It  keep  well  at  that 
depth  for  a  week  in  the  warm  Summer 
weather?  Does  heating  injure  its  feeding 
qualities?  E>  J-  H> 

New  York. 

Wet  brewery  grains  at  15  cents  per 
bushel  make  a  good  feed  for  dairy  cows, 
and  it  is  economical  to  feed  provided  the 
labor  of  hauling  and  handling  is  not  too 
expensive.  My  experience,  however,  in 
feeding  wet  grains  in  warm  weather  is  that 
it  must  be  procured  fresh  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  as  it  will  heat  and  spoil 
very  quickly  when  exposed  to  warm  air. 
The  only  way  I  know  of  to  keep  flvet  grains 
is  to  put  it  in  an  airtight  silo  where  it 
can  be  kept  the  same  as  silage,  but  this 
method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  feeding 
fresh,  owing  to  the  odor  caused  by  fer¬ 
mentation.  C.  S.  G. 


Ration  for  Fattening  Calves. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  calves  on  fresh  skim-milk  from  the 
separator?  At  present  I  am  feeding  at  the 
age  of  two  weeks  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornmeal  and  one  of  oil  meal  with  a  half 
teaspoon  ful  of  stock  food  mixed  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Can  you  give  me  any  better 
ration?  H.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

In  my  own  experience  nothing  has  been 
so  satisfactory  for  feeding  calves,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  skim-milk  or  whey,  as  dry 
grain,  preferably  whole  or  cracked  corn, 
or  whole  oats.  For  the  purpose  of  fatten¬ 
ing  probably  corn  would  be  best.  They 
will  eat  it  when  quite  young,  and  it  can 
be  fed  freely,  all  they  will  eat,  without 
danger  of  digestive  troubles.  It  is  also 
well  to  give  them  access  to  good  hay,  pref¬ 
erably  clover  or  Alfalfa.  c.  l.  m. 


A  Cow  Ration. 

Will  you  balance  me  a  ration  for  cows 
from  the  following  grains :  Hominy  meal, 
dried  brewers’  grains,  dried  beet  pulp  and 
bran ;  also  without  beet  pulp.  F.  M.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

I  would  suggest  a  mixture  of  two  pounds 
hominy  meal,  five  pounds  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  three  pounds  dried  beet  pulp  and 
one  pound  bran.  In  omitting  the  beet  pulp 
use  three  pounds  hominy  meal,  five  pounds 
dried  brewers’  grains  and  two  pounds  bran. 
If  you  can  add  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  instead  of  three  pounds  of  the  dried 
brewers’  grains  to  the  first  ration  it  will 
be  much  more  valuable  for  producing  milk. 

c.  L.  M. 

Cotton-seed  Meal  for  Cows. 

I  am  feeding  to  my  dairy  a  ration  of 
30  per  cent  wheat  bran ;  40  per  cent  corn¬ 
meal,  30  per  cent  cotton-seed  meal,  with 
silage  and  hay.  Is  this  a  proper  dairy  ra¬ 
tion.  or  am  I  feeding  too  much  cotton-seed 
meal?  What  would  be  the  effects  from 
over-feeding  on  cotton-seed  meal? 

New  York.  L.  m.  c. 

A  cow  can  safely  be  fed  three  or  four 
pounds  daily  of  cotton-seed  meal,  or  even 
more  for  a  short  period,  especially  when 
fed  in  connection  with  silage.  Your  ration 
should  give  good  results,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  improved  if  you  would  make  it 
40  per  cent  cotton-seed  and  30  per  cent 
cornmeal.  When  cotton-seed  meal  is 
mixed  with  bulky  feed,  like  bran,  and  the 
bowels  kept  open  with  succulent  feed,  as 
silage,  roots,  beet  pulp,  etc.,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  when  fed  in  moderate 
quantities,  as  stated  above.  When  fed 
clear,  or  without  some  laxative  food  it  is 
likely  to  cause  constipation  and  digestive 
troubles,  also  udder  troubles,  such  as  gar¬ 
get.  On  this  account  it  should  not  be  fed 
to  a  cow  for  a  few  weeks  before  partur¬ 
ition,  nor  for  a  week  or  two  afterward,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  small  quantity  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  gradually.  c.  L.  m. 


Feeding  for  Milk  Quality. 

I  desire  to  feed  my  cows  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  feeds  that  will  produce  soft 
milk.  I  have  heard  that  certain  feeds  pro¬ 
duce  milk  which  is  of  special  value  for 
children  and  invalids,  and  I  wish  to  get  a 
combination  which  will  have  this  effect 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  feed. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  F.  B. 


I  know  of  no  feed,  or  combination  of 
feeds,  that  will  materially  change  the  nor¬ 
mal  composition  or  character  of  milk.  Sub¬ 
stances  with  a  rank  odor,  or  which  are 
unwholesome,  may  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  milk,  but  if  there  is  any  way  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  milk  of  a 
healthy,  well-nourished  cow,  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  Cleanliness  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  essential  in  producing  milk  suitable  for 
invalids  and  infants.  Froper  handling 
until  the  milk  reaches  the  consumer  is  also 
necessary.  The  cows  should  be  quietly 
handled  and  kept  free  from  excitement. 
Plenty  of  pure  water  should  be  provided 
and  regularity  observed  in  feeding  and 
milking.  Milk  from  cows  far  advanced  in 
lactation  is  not  generally  considered  good 
for  infants,  but  if  there  are  cows  freshen¬ 
ing  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  the 
mixed  milk  should  cause  no  bad  effects. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  silage.  Some  people,  espe¬ 
cially  infants,  seem  to  be  unfavorably  af¬ 
fected  by  milk  produced  from  silage,  but 
personally  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
where  good  silage  is  properly  fed,  that  is, 
immediately  after  milking  and  after  the 
milk  has  been  removed  from  the  stables, 
so  that  it  cannot  absorb  any  odor  of  the 
silage,  no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  Milk 
not  very  rich  in  butter  fat  is  more  easily 
digested  than  very  rich  milk,  and  milk 
from  Holstein  cows  is  said  to  be  especially 
good  in  this  respect.  I  believe  a  very  good 
ration  would  be  what  good  hay,  mixed  or 
clover,  the  cows  will  eat  up  clean,  three 
pounds  distillers’  dried  grains,  three 
pounds  gluten  feed,  one  pound  oil  meal  and 
one  pound  bran,  more  or  less  of  the  grain 
ration  according  to  the  size  and  milking 
capacity  of  the  cow.  The  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  so  important  in  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk  as  is  the  care  of  the  cows  and 
stables,  and  the  handling  of  the  milk. 

C.  L.  M. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  A 


ON  YOUR  FARM 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  ITS  COSTAND 
MORE  EVERY  YEAR 

IVe  Make  Them  Right 

Don’t  waste  your  money  on  a 
cheap  silo  and  have  to  buy 
another  in  a  year  or  two 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  and 
FREE  BOOK  ON  ENSILAGE 

16  Tears  of  Experience  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Silos 

G.  ELIAS  &  BRO. 

Box  829,  Buffalo,  New  York 


ATT*!  A  O  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


All  Portland  Cements  do  not  work  alike ;  all  do  not  set  alike. 
Some  brands  do  not  work  or  set  alike  twice  in  succession. 

That's  because  the  quality  varies. 

Unvarying  quality — absolute  uniformity — that’s  only  one 
of  the  great  virtues  of  Atlas.  Every  bag  is  just  like  every 
other  bag.  After  you  use  Atlas  Portland  Cement  once  you 
know  exactly  how  it  is  going  to  work  next  time.  You  get 
good  results  and  you  keep  on  getting  them. 

Ask  for  Portland  Cement  by  the  one  name  that  always  in¬ 
sures  purity,  uniformity, dependability.  That  name  is  ‘  ‘Atlas.  ’  ’ 

**Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 


will  be  sent  free  to  any  farmer  who  wants  practical  working  suggestions 
for  making  permanent  farm  improvements  of  Atlas-made  concrete. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yo'-  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY.  DEPT.  22  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


00 

from  QQ  UP 

depending  on  the? 
size.  W e  make  an „ 
size  just  as  chea* 

A  8X16-1*  In.  Cypress  Silo  $  66.00  P 
10X20-2  “  “  “  116.00 

10X22-2  “  “  “  126.00 

12  X  20—2  “  “  “  134.00 

12  X  24—2  **  **  “  159.00 

What  you  get  in  addition  to  the  above  is : 
1st— Our  "1912”  continuous  door  opening  .with  gal¬ 
vanized  hardware  and  combination  ladder;  2nd  Two 
galvanized  cables;  3rd — Two  now  stylo  anchor  rods; 
4th — Interior  coated  with  "Shelco”  gloss;  5th  Out¬ 
side  painted  with  oxide  red  paint. 

This  is  the  biggest  value  ever  offered — buy  now  to  be 
shipped  when  wanted.  The  difference  between  buying 
the  "Arundel"  Silo  by  mail  and  buying  a  Silo  from  an 
agent  is  to  make  a  saving  of  from  20  to  40%.  If  this 
saving  is  not  made  in  the  price  you  surely  will  save  it 
in  the  quality, 

Buy  the  “Arundel”  Silo,  examine  It  and  I# 

It  is  not  as  represented— don’t  take  It. 
That  IS  Our  proposition— can  you  beat  it  ? 

Wo  take  the  risk,  and  pay  the  freight  back.  Which  will 
you  buy — think  it  over.  Deal  with  the  maker  direct. 
Write  for  Silo  Booklet  "D D” 

THE  BALTIMORE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


,  Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTER 
1  High  Duty  Ram. 

Power  Specialty 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity 
)Bldg.,  New  York 


You 
Coo  Hove 

Running 
Water 


|This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
i  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
L  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
,  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
I  other  points  of  superiority  explained 
in  catalog  of 


M  Ask  for  copy,  togethor  with  book- 
m  let  in  which  Prof.  Estcn  of  Storrs 
M  Experiment  Station  answers  quee- 
m  tions,  ‘‘What  is  Silage?”  “Why  does 
m  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Kilo  I” 

f  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  C0.338  West  St. 
,1_ HUTLAND,  VERMONT 


HARDER 

The’Quality’’ 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  T  Why  not  investigate  the 
leading  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  C0.( 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


tTHE 

R 

OSS  SI 

LO 

The  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  get 
results  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting 
s  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  Is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilage.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO.  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E.  W.  Boss  Co.(Est.  1850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Make  your  Silo  a  true  economic  factor  —  not  a  constant 
expense.  Examine  the  merits  of 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

DECAY-PROOF— STORM-PROOF— EXPENSE-PROOF 

The  Imperishable  doesn’t  cost  a  cent  beyond  its  original  price.  It  never 
needs  repairs.  It’s  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks,  fire-proof  and 
moisture-proof.  Simple  to  construct  and  lasts  forever.  A  perfect  silage- 
preserver.  Keeps  the  silage  perfectly  clear  up  to  the  wall. 

You  owe  it  to  the  economic  managment  of  your  farm  to  send  for  our 
free  catalog  and  consider  the  matter.  The  first  cost  of  this  silo  is  the  last. 
No  hooping,  no  painting.  Everlasting.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO  IS  GUARANTEED 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 

University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all' that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 

NOTES  ON  POSTAL  REFORM. 

Part  I. 

Parcels  Post. — The  following  circular 
came  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  writer  to 
our  Congressman  urging  him  to  favor  a  par¬ 
cels  post  law.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  enough  Congressmen  that  will  support 
a  good  parcels  post  bill  if  we  can  show 
them  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  letters  follows : 

House  of  ‘Representatives.  Washington. 
March  23,  1912.  My  Dear  Sir :  Your  letter 
received.  The  main  features  of  the  parcels 
post  bill  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads 
seem  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  many  people 
in  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan. 

Retail  merchants  object  to  the  provision 
for  rural  carriers  to  deliver  parcels  from 
the  distributing  ■  post  office  to  the  farmers 
on  their  routes  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  entering  wedge  for  q  general  parcels 
post,  which  they  seem  to  think  would  drive 
many  of  them  out  of  business.  Farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  object  to  this  provision 
as  giving  them  too  little  benefit  and  insist 
upon  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  general  par¬ 
cels  post  law.  They  also  look  upon  the 
provision  for  a  commission  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject  as  unnecessary  and 
for  delay.  For  my  own  Information  and 
for  use  in  the  discussion,  will  you  kindly 
give  me  your  views  on  the  following  points? 

1.  Should  the  postage  rates  be  the  same 
for  all  distances  within  United  States? 

2.  Should  this  part  of  the  mail  service 
pay  all  of  its  own  expenses? 

3.  What  rates  of  postage  will  do  this? 

4.  If  you  fav<?r  the  zone  plan  suggested 
as  a  means  of  Using  the  rates  of  postage 
in  proportion  to  distance  and  actual  ex¬ 
pense  what  precise  method  seems  to  you  to 
be  the  most  practical? 

5.  Where  would  yon  place  the  limit  as  to 
size  and  weight  of  parcels? 

These  are  matters  essential  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  preparation  of  a  general  parcels  post 
bill  or  the  proper  amendment  of  the  bill 
reported. 

I  trust  you  will  favor  me  promptly  with 
your  views.  The  committee  will  doubtless 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  its  bill,  including 
the  commission  to  investigate,  unless  prac¬ 
tical  answers  can  be  given  to  the  above 
questions.  I  will  vigorously  support  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill  reported  or  an  entirely 
new  general  parcels  post  bill  if  we  can  get 
one  before  the  House  which  will  fairly  and 
squarely  meet  the  situation  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  F.  SWEET, 

5th  Dist.  Michigan. 

Should  Rates  be  Uniform? — Nearly  75 
years  have  passed  since  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
startled  the  people  of  England  with  his  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  “penny  post."  proposing  at  one 
sweep  to  reduce  the  average  rate  on  inland 
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postage  from  tenpenee  to  a  penny,  and  to 
carry  a  letter  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
o'Oroat's  at  the  same  charge  as  from  London, 
to  the  nearest  village.  The  postal  laws  of 
England  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  that  system  of  class  'legislation 
which,  as  Tkorold  Rogers  says,  had  been 
concocted  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  the 
workman  of  his  wages,  of  tying  him  to  the 
soil  and  of  degrading  him  to  irremediable 
poverty.  “What !"  said  the  private  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  days,  “carry  a  letter  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  at  the  same  rate  as  for  one 
mile?  Mr.  Hill  is  mad:  the  idea  is  ab- 
sug-d ;  it  is  impos-sflble.,”  The  .common 
people  of  England  gladly  accepted  the  idea 
and  in  1S40  “penny  postage"  became  a  law 
and  has  remained  the  law  to  this  day, 
and  now  a  letter  goes  round  the  world 
for  a  “penny”  or  two  cents  in  our  coin. 
Distance  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  carrying  a  letter.  The  letter  going 
from  London  to  Glasgow  may  travel  with 
a  thousand  others  and  take  no  more  time 
to_  handle  it  than  a  letter  going  but  a  few 
miles.  In  fact  the  letter  going  the  shorter 
distance  may  actually  cost  the  more  money. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  package  of  any 
size.  Packages  going  long  distances  travel 
most  of  their  journey  in  company  with 
large  numbers  of  similar  packages.  We 
have  uniform  rates  regardless  of  distance 
on  our  city  street  cars.  For  40  years  the 
milk  rates  into  New  York  City  were  the 
same  for  all  distances.  A  can  of  milk  taken 
on  the  train  40  miles  from  New  York  City 
might  easily  cost  more  to  transport  than 
one  from  400  mites  if  a  larger  number  of 
cans  were  taken  aboard  at  the  farther 
point.  Fruits  are  carried  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  to  practically  all  points  in  the 
United  States  at  uniform  rates.  A  large 
percentage  of  transcontinental  traffic  is 
handled  on  a  “blanket"  or  uniform  set  of 
rates.  The  English  parcels  post  is  handled 
on  this  principle,  as  also  is  almost  all  the 
fast  freight  service  of  that  country.  Ger¬ 
many  carries  all  packages  11  pounds  and 
under  with  only  one  line  drawn  in  the 
uniform  distance  rate.  In  practice  it  might 
be  found  advisable  to  make  two  or  three 
zones  for  larger  packages,  as  is  done  in 
nearly  all  countries.  But  the  nearer  uni¬ 
form  is  the  rate  the  more  all  classes  are 
placed  on  an  equality.  The  more  compli¬ 
cated  the  rate  system  the  more  call  there 
is  for  a  complicated  system  of  tariffs  call¬ 
ing  for  much  time  of  employees  when  de¬ 
termining  rates,  and  in  the  auditing  de¬ 
partments  in  checking  against  the  compli¬ 
cated  reports  that  come  from  the  local 
offices.  It  is  this  condition  that  causes  so 
much  complaint  from  the  public  against  the 
practices  and  charges  of  the  express  com¬ 
panies. 

Should  Parcels  Post  Service  Pay  its 
Expense? — It  should.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  exactly  how  much  it  costs  to 
carry  any  branch  of  postal  business.  There 
are  so  many  employees  that  devote  part  of 
their  time  to  various  activities  that  it 
would  never  be  possible  to  keep  an  exact 
cost  accounting  system.  Railroads  never 
expect  to  allot  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
their  expense  of  operation  to  any  line  of 
traffic.  The  balance  Is  mere  guesswork. 
No  European  nation  attempts  to  insist  on 
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a  division  of  its  expense  as  between  its 
letter  and  package  divisions.  No  merchant 
knows  for  certain  exactly  what  It  costs  to 
conduct  any  line  of  his  business.  No 
farmer  can  tell  exactly  how  much  it  costs 
to  produce  any  certain  erop.  It  may  cost 
more  at  one  time  than  at  another.  But 
any  farmer  or  merchant  can  tell  whether 
he  receives  approximately  what  he  should 
for  his  various  activities. 

Parcels  Post  Rates. — What  rates  on 
parcels  will  be  practical  in  this  country? 
That  will  depend  largely  on  whether  or 
not  the  government  has  a  monopoly.  The 
government  has  a  monopoly  in  the  car¬ 
riage  of  letters,  and  makes  this  branch  of 
the  postal  business  self-sustaining.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  government  loses  on 
its  second-class  matter,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  express  companies 
bid  for  and  secure  the  short-haul  portion 
and  the  government  carries  the  long-haul 
portion.  Again  the  railroads  charge  the 
government  several  times  as  much  for  haul¬ 
ing  the  mail  as  they  charge  the  express 
companies.  The  express  business  of  the 
country  is  hauled  for  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  and  the  mails  cost  about 
eight  cents  a  pound.  The  two  services  are 
similar  and  comparable,  both  going  in  pas¬ 
senger  trains.  The  average  express  rate  in 
this  country  is  iy2  cents  per  pound  and  is 
conducted  at  a  huge  profit.  The  average 
rate  over  the  whole  country  could  well  be 
a  cent  a  pound  if  the  government  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  express  business  is  carried  at 
50  cents  per  hundred  or  less.  The  Long 
Island  Express  Company  has  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  carrying  fruits  and  vegetables  on  Long 
Island  as  far  out  as  80  miles,  delivering 
these  products  in  hampers  of  about  50 
pounds  to  private  households  over  nearly 
all  of  New  York  City  at  a  charge  of  25 
cents  per  hamper.  It  considers  the  business 
profitable,  and  maintains  an  expensive  city 
delivery.  In  Germany  parcels  up  to  11 
pounds  are  carried  46  miles  and  under  at 
six  cents  each,  and  beyond  46  miles  up  to 
600  miles  or  anywhere  in  the  Empire  for 
12  cents  per  package.  Larger  packages  are 
proportionally  much  less.  France  carries 
6.6  pounds  and  under  for  10  cents,  between 
6.6  pounds  and  11  pounds  for  14  cents, 
and  from  11  pounds  to  22  pounds  for  23 
cents  to  any  part  of  the  Republic.  There 
is  a  large  industry  in  southern  France 
where  flowers  are  grown  outdoors  in  the 
Winter  and  are  shipped  to  Paris,  taking  the 
place  of  what  must  otherwise  be  grown  in 
the  hothouse,  and  lack  that  peculiar  per¬ 
fume  that  comes  from  growing  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  English 
rate  is  higher  than  that  of  Germany  and 
France,  although  low  compared  to  our  ex¬ 
press  rates.  In  England  the  charge  for 
one  pound  is  six  cents ;  two  pounds,  eight 
cents;  three  pounds,  10  cents:  five  pounds, 
12  cents ;  seven  pounds,  14  cents ;  8 

pounds.  16  cents:  nine  pounds,  18  cents; 

10  pounds.  20  cents;  11  pounds,  22  cents, 
approximately  two  cents  ppr  pound  car¬ 
ried  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Switzerland  carried  one  pound  for  three 
cents ;  up  to  five  pounds,  five  cents :  up  to 

11  pounds,  eight  cents;  up  to  22  pounds,  14 


cents ;  up  to  33  pounds,  19  cents ;  up  to  44 
pounds,  29  cents.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
European  countries  are  very  small  in  size 
compared  to  the  United  States  and  what 
would  apply  there  couTd  not  apply  here. 
All  of  these  countries  carry  letters  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  rate  as  we  do  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  size  of  a  country  has  very  little 
to  do  with  rates.  The  vast  majority  of  all 
kinds  of  transportation  is  for  short  dis¬ 
tances  in  all  countries.  The  rate  that  will 
carry  anything  the  short  distances  will 
carry  it  anywhere.  The  law  of  averages 
will  always  govern.  The  nations  of  Europe 
are  not  all  of  one  size,  yet  they  maintain 
nearly  the  same  low  system  of  rates. 

Should  Have  a  Zone  System  of  Rates. — 
Most  all  nations  have  a  more  or  less  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  zones  for  large  packages.  The 
English  post-office  carries  nothing  above 
11  pounds.  Their  railroads  handle  pack¬ 
ages  above  11  pounds  at  nearly  a  uniform 
rate  for  all  distances.  Germany  has  a 
zone  system  for  packages  above  11  pounds. 
So  does  Austria  and  Hungary,  where  the 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany. 
In  Switzerland  there  is  a  zone  system  for 
packages  above  44  pounds.  The  charge 
there  is  for  each  additional  11  pounds  six 
cents  for  62  miles ;  12  cents1  for  124  miles ; 
18  cents  for  186  miles,  and  23  cents  for 
beyond.  All  of  these  zone  systems  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  of  application,  and  a  page  of 
tariff  and  instructions  will  cover  all  so 
that  everyone  may  know  whether  the  cor¬ 
rect  charge  is  being  made.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  shipper  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
express  or  freight  agent,  and  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  know  whether  he  is  getting  a 
square  deal.  Our  rates  outside  of  the  post- 
office  are  based  on  the  principle  of  “what 
the  traffic  will  bear”  which  is  often  con¬ 
strued  as  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.”  This 
is  the  “value  of  the  service”  theory.  Were 
it  applied  to  carrying  of  letters  the  rates 
would  be  much  higher.  If  a  farmer  has 
a  load  of  potatoes  to  sell  and  the  price  at 
bis  local  station  is  50  cents  a  bushel  and 
the  price  in  the  distant  city  is  75  cents  a 
bushel,  the  “value  of  the  service”  to  haul 
the  load  to  market  is  25  cents  per  bushel. 
The  farmer  might  be  able  to  drive  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  that  price  and  the  railroad  might 
charge  the  full  25  cents  rate,  while  the 
“cost  of  the  service”  to  the  railroad  might 
be  only  five  cents  per  bushel.  The  railroad 
would  probably  make  a  20  cent  rate  and 
thus  make  the  business  move.  Our  postal 
system  is  based  on  the  “cost  of  service’7 
principle  which  should  govern. 

Limit  to  Size  and  Weight  of  Parcels. 
— There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  size  or 
weight  of  parcels.  Our  express  companies 
make  no  limit,  they  will  carry  anything 
from  an  ounce  to  a  carload  if  one  has  the 
price.  Some  nations  have  a  limit.  England 
places  it  at  11  pounds;  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  no  limit:  in  France  the  length  of  any 
parcel  must  not  exceed  five  feet ;  in  Switz¬ 
erland  eight  feet  in  length  is  the  limit. 
These  limitations  are  practically  no  limit. 
The  cost  limit  is  the  real  limit  as  in  this 
country  in  the  express  business.  Some 
countries  place  a  limit  in  size  of  packages 
principally  for  limiting  the  article  to  the 
service  of  their  rural  carriers,  f.  n.  C. 


OUR  GREATS  OFFER! 

TO  5,000  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS 


Introducing  “  NITRAGIN,”  the  Salvation  of  the  Soil 

The  Greatest  Agricultural  Discovery  of  the  20th  Century 


PROGRESSIVE  farm  ownei’s,  everywhere,  are 
studying  the  vital  subject  of  nitrogen. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
value  of  their  crops,  and  the  value  of  their  land  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  (plus  decaying 
vegetable  matter)  there  is  in  the  soil. 

They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  can  keep  the  soil 
supplied  with  ad  the  nitrogen  and  humus  their  crops  require  without 
buying  cue  cent's  worth  of  commercial  nitrogen:  that  they 
can  supply  both  nitrogen  and  humus  for  almost  nothing— in 
fact  they  can  make  these  right  on  their  own  farm  by  turning 
under  inoculated  legume  crops,  and  nitrogen  will  thus  cost 
less  than  one  cent  a  pound. 

You  know  that  the  word  “legume”  Is  applied  to  all  pod-bear¬ 
ing  plants,  such  as  Alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  beaus,  etc.  You  know 
that  the  Government  bulletins,  farm,  papers  and  other  authori¬ 
ties  have,  for  years,  been  urging  the  farmer  to  grow  legumes;  that 
this  advice  comes  from  every  quarter;  that  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  slogan  is  "  legumes  are  the  salvation  of  the  soil.”  In  fact,  you 
won’t  find  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  does  not  know  this. 

Legumes  Get  “Nitrogen”  From  tlte  Air 

But.  neither  will  you  And  one  man  in  a  hundred  who  really 
knows  why  so  many  authorities  are  recommending  legumes. 
Most  farmers  know  that  legumes  are  good  green-manure 
crops.  Many  know  that  legumes  enrich  soiL  Some  of  them 
know  that  legumes  bring  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  But  how  many 
know  that  it  is  the  legume  GERM  that  really  does  the  work?  How 
many  know  that  it  is  the  legume  Germ  alone  that  makes  it  possible 
for  any  legume  to  take  nitrogen  out  of  the  air  and  store  it 
in  the  soil  ? 

The  slogan  ~  Legumes  are  the  salvation  of  the  soil”  is 
wrung,  for  legumes  without  the  GERMS  are  as  big  soil  robbers 
as  oats,  or  wheat,  or  corn,  or  cotton,  or  any  other  non-legumi- 
nous  plant.  It  is  the  EEBMS  that  do  the  work.  It  is  the  GERMS 
that  take  the  nitrogen  ont  of  the  air.  It  is  the  GERMS  that 
enrich  the  soil. 

You  must  know,  however,  that  the  Germs  that  perform 
this  wonderful  work  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  le¬ 
gumes.  That  they  live  and  thrive  on  tlie  roots  of  legume 
plants  only,  which,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  agricultural 
authorities  all  recommend  the  growing  of  legume  crops.  But 
you  will  now  understand  that  these  authorities  should  have 
*one  a  step  farther,  and  have  urged  farmers  to  grow  inoculated 
legumes.  And  the  slogan  should  be  ‘  Inoculated  legumes  are  the 
salvation  of  the  soil,”  or  to  be  more  accurate, 

“  Legume  Germs  Are  the  Salvation  of  the  Soil  ” 

Yon  will  now  understand  and  appreciate  our  slogan  “  NIT- 
RAGIN  the  Salvation  of  the  Soil,”  since  "NITKAGIN”  is 
simply  the  trade-name  for  the  GERMS  that  live  at  the  roots  of 


the  legumes,  and  it  is  these  Germs  that  make  the  soil  richer  by 
taking  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  up  in  the  soil. 

Scientists  studied  these  germs  for  years.  They  are  still 
studying  them,  for  these  wonderful  legume  germs  are  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  man’s  mightiest  problem: 
“How  can  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  maintained?” 

Legume  germs  are  commonly  known  as  nitrogen-gathering 
Germs.  We  are  breeders  of  these  very  germs,  and  onr  business 
(after  they  are  bred)  is  to  pack  them  in  small  tin  boxes  (along 
with  some  food  stuff  to  keep  them  alive)  and  sell  them  to  the 
farm-owner,  who  mixes  them  with  his  seed  and  then  sows 
germs  and  seeds  together. 

Right  here,  let  us  give  yon  seven  facts  which  scientists 
have  discovered  concerning  these  great  benefactors  of  Man— 
the  nitrogen-gathering  Germs: 

What  “NITRAGIN”  Germs  Do 

(1)  These  Germs  make  the  legume  plants  healthier,  hardier, 
deeper- rooted,  quicker  of  growth,  and  give  them  greater  food 
value,  since  they  contain  more  nitrogen  (protein)  than  Germ¬ 
less  Legumes. 

(2)  Legumes  without  these  nitrogen-gathering  Germs  in 
their  roots  de  not  thrive  weR,  and  get  id  their  nitrogen  food  out  of 
the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  the  same  as  do  oats,  wheat, 
corn.  etc. 

(3)  Alfalfa  and  some  of  the  clovers  wither  awav  and  die. 
unless  these  germs  are  in  their  roots;  or  at  best,  they  never 
produce  a  crop  worth  harvesting. 

(4)  These  germs  in  co-operation  with  legumes  build  up  worn- 
out  land. 

(5)  Legumes  without  these  germs  never  add  an  ounce  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soiL 

(6)  These  .Germs  and  legumes  maintain' soil  fertility. 

(7)  Legumes  without  these  germs,  and  all  other  crops 
(non-leguminous  crops)  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility. 

You  should  grasp  the  above  facts  firmly  in  your  mind,  for 
they  are  strong,  vital,  fundamental  truths. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  ask  yourself  why  you  should 
plow  under  a  legume  crop  for  its  nitrogen,  unless  it  has  these 
nitrogen -gathering  Germs  in  the  roots?  Unless  the  crop  is 
inoculated  (or  "NITKAGIN ED.”  as  farmers  are  beginning  to 
call  it)  the  green  manuring  will  not  add  an  ounce  of  nitrogen 
to  your  soil.  It  will  only  put  back  what  it  took  out  of  the  land. 

You  had  far  better  plow  under  some  crop  the  seed  of  which 

is  cheaper  than  the  costly  legume  seed. 

But  if  you  want  a  catch  of  Alfalfa,  elover.  vetch.  Soy 
beans,  etc.,  you  must  see  to  it  that  these  legumes  have  nitrogen 
germs  in  their  roots. 

If  you  want  greater  fertility  instead  of  less,  increased  value 
of  vour  land  rather  than  decreased,  vou  should  green  manure 
and  rotate  with  some  “NITRAG LX RL)  '  legume  plant. 


A  legume  becomes  “NITRAGINKD”  when  its  seeds  are 
treated  with  "NITKAGIN.”  The  seeds  are  then  spread  over 
the  floor  to  dry.  When  dry  enough  to  handle,  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  along  with  their  germs,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  method  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  Is  the  common- 
sense,  logical  way  of  inoculating  legumes.  It  is  cheaper, 
easier  and  surer  than  soil  transfer,  and  has  none  of  its 
dangers.  The  "NITKAGIN”  method  is  endorsed,  recommended 
and  encouraged  everywhere  by  the  highest  agricultural 
authorities,  including  the  United  States  Government,  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Soil  Experts  and  Editors  of  best-known  Farm 
papers.  “NITRAGIN"  meets  the  great  agricultural  need  of 
the  hour— greater  soil  fertility.  • 


Our  Offer  To  You 


In  order  to  quickly  introduce  “NITKAGIN  ”  to  one  or  more 
farmers  in  every  township,  we  have  decided  to  distribute  a 
certain  amount  upon  exceptionally  favorable  terms  in  order 
to  prove  to  you  aud  your  neighbors  just  what  “  NITRAGIN” 
will  do.  Write  at  once  for  our  great  10  day  offer.  Be  the  first  to 
respond  from  your  township.  Act  quickly  because  we  have 
allotted  only  a  certain  amount  of  “NITRAGIN”  for  this 
offer.  First  come — first  served— send  us  the  coupon  now. 

Free  BuUetiu  Explains  All 

W e  can’t  tell  you  half  the  facts  about  “  NITKAGIN  ”  here, 
so  we  have  prepared  a  bulletin,“01d  Farms  Made  New.”  which 
shows,  by  actual  photographs  and  bona-fide  testimonial 
letters  from  prominent  users,  just  what  “NITRAGIN”  , *+ 

will  do.  and  how  “NITRAGIN”  has  brought  success 
to  A I  falfa  growers  and  other  farmers  in  rnauy  Stales. 

In  short,  it  proves  all  we  have  said  here. 

W e  want  you  to  have  a  eopy  of  this  bulletin 

whether  you  ever  use  a  cent's  worth  of 
“NITKAGIN”  or  not.  Send  for  the  bul- 
letin  now— take  time  to  read  it — profit  s,' 

by  the  truths  it  contains— prepare  to 
make  a  bigger  success  of  farming 
this  season  and  every  season, 
hereafter.  > 

The  bulletin  is  free-  just  /' 
semi  the  coupon,  that’s  all.  //, 

In  addition  to  sending  , 


German-American 
“RITBAGir*  Co. 

mi 

Milwaukee, 


's  '  Please  send  me  your  free  bul- 
jLn„“°ld  Farms  Made  New” 
and  full  particulars  of  your  Great 
Ten  Bay  Offer  an  "NITRAGIN.  ” 


you  the  bulletin,  we 
will  explain  Our  Great 
10  Day  Offer  on  “  Nl-  ' 
TRAG1N.”  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  >  / 
coupon  now  y// 
before  It  s  ' 

Is  mis-  /, ' 
laid. 


Name 


Town . 


County. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  “  NITRAGIN  ”  CO.,  292  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


P.  O.  Box  OF  R.  F.  I) 


_  State . 


6C1-3: 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
2G-ccnt  freight  zone  who  have  no  additional 
station  charges. 

“ADULTERATED  BUTTER.” 

Referring  to  the  enclosed  clipping  from 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  1  had  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Revenue  Office  had  ruled 
that  as  long  as  a  farmer’s  butter  had  not 
been  mixed  with  other  butter  and  its  iden¬ 
tity  lost,  it  would  not  be  analyzed.  Where 
cream  is  churned  at  58  degrees  and  worked 
until  the  salt  is  thoroughly  incorporated, 
is  there  danger  of  having  too  much  mois¬ 
ture?  H- 

The  clipping  states  that  13  Kentucky 
farmers  were  lined  $12,000  for  adulteration 
of  butter.  Through  their  lawyer  these 
farmers  asked  for  pardon  and  secured  a 
30-day  extension : 

“The  Government  charges  that  the  butter 
made  by  these  farmers  and  offered  for 
sale  in  Covington  and  Newport  contained 
more  than  the  16  per  cent  moisture  maxi¬ 
mum  fixed  by  law,  and  therefore  puts  them 
on  the  status  of  unlicensed  peddlers  of 
oleomargarine.  These  farmers  churn  their 
own  butter  and  take  it  to  town.  There  a 
Government  inspector  takes  samples  and 
analyzes  them.” 

Our  representative  interviewed  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  Cabell, 
at  Washington,  and  gives  this  report : 

“I  showed  him  the  clipping  and  he  said 
the  cgse  was  correctly  stated  except  that 
GO  days  instead  of  SO  days  had  been  allowed 
for  the  accused  parties  to  file  evidence 
showing  reasons  why  the  fines  should  not 
be  paid.  Thus  the  case  is  not  settled  yet. 
The  courts  have  decided  that  16  per  cent 
or  more  of  moisture  or  water  makes  the 
butter  adulterated.  Butter  containing  16 
per  cent  or  more  of  water  may  be  sold  by 
farmers  who  sell  their  surplus  above  the 
home  use  when  butter-making  in  merely 
part  of  their  farm  operations,  and  that 
storekeepers  can  sell  this  butter  without 
violation  of  law.  However,  when  a  farmer 
makes  a  business  of  dairying,  it  being  his 
principal  occupation,  if  any  of  his  but¬ 
ter  exceeds  the  16  per  cent  limit  of  mois¬ 
ture  he  is  liable  to  the  tax  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  adulterated  butter,  which  is  $600 
per  year.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  farmer 
is  a"  manufacturer  if  dairying  is  his  main 
business.  The  dealer  selling  his  product  is 
liable  also  in  the  sum  of  $480  a  year  if  a 
wholesaler  (one  selling  in  amounts  of  10 
pounds  or  more),  or  $48  a  year  if  a  retailer 
(one  selling  in  amounts  of  less  than  10- 
pound  packages).  Some  of  these  Kentucky 
farmers  have  as  many  as  60  cows,  it  seems, 

“About  13  per  cent  of  water  is  the  aver¬ 
age  for  butter,  the  Government  finds,  and 
the  navy  contracts  for  all  its  butter  at  that 
limit.  It  would  seem  that  three  per  cent 
was  a  liberal  margin  to  allow,  but  with  the 
very  high  prices  of  butter  and  the  strong 
competition  in  the  business  probably  most 
creameries  and  dairy  farmers  get  as  close 
to  the  16  per  cent  limit  as  possible,  and 
will  sometimes  get  caught.  The  law  was 
supposed  to  apply  primarily  to  the  large 
creameries,  but  like  many  other  laws,  ap¬ 
plies  where  not  expected.  In  the  case  of 
this  law  it  is  the  small  creameries  and 
dairy  farmers  that  are  the  only  ones  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  law.  The  large  creamery 
can  skate  close  to  the  16  per  cent  "line, 
and  if  caught  pay  its  fine,  while  if  a  small 
creamery  or  dairyman  gets  caught  the  fine 
puts  him  clear  out  of  business.  Probably 
this  is  what  the  large  creameries  intended 
the  law  would  do.  The  Commissioner  has 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  tax  be 
placed  at  $60  per  year  instead  of  $600, 
and  that  an  intention  to  evade  the  law 
be  punishable  by  heavy  fines.  This  will 
give  the  small  creamery  and  the  farmer  a 
fair  deal.  Also,  it  would  relieve  the  dealer 
in  butter  from  the  danger  in  which  he  is 
placed  under  the  law  to-day.  It  is  also 
recommended  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
16  per  cent  limit  be  a  butter  fat  limit. 
For  example,  a  sample  of  butter  may  show 
only  15  per  cent  moisture,  78  per  cent  but¬ 
ter  "fat,  six  per  cent  curd,  one  per  cent  salt, 
and  be  legal  butter,  while  another  sample 
may  show  83  per  cent  butter  fat,  no  curd, 
one-half  per  cent  salt,  and  16%  per  cent 
water ;  the  latter  may  be  a  much  better 
butter,  because  butter  fat  is  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  desires. 

“It  is  proper  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  of  water  in  butter,  for  butter,  or  so- 
called  butter,  may  contain  as  much  as  65 
per  cent  of  water  if  the  churning  process 
is  done  at  a  low  temperature  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  kept  cold.  Of  course  when  warmed 
up  it  loses  its  water. 

“While  discussing  butter  it  may  be  of 
Interest  to  say  something  about  oleomar- 
gerine.  and  the  Commissioner’s  recom¬ 
mendations  along  that  line.  Butter  and 
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oleo  are  often  mixed  in  the  proportion  ot 
one-third  butter  and  two-thirds  oleo,  and 
sold  as  butter,  but  this  fraud  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  the  Government.  Not  so  the 
frauds  in  oleo.  During  the  last  year  the 
tax  on  colored  oleo  was  $284,000  from  col¬ 
ored  oleo,  and  $286,000  from  uncolored 
oleo.  The  tax  on  the  colored  oleo  is  10 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  tax  on  the  un¬ 
colored  is  only  one-fourth  of  one  cent,  one- 
fortieth  that  on  colored  oleo.  In  practice 
about  40  times  as  much  uncolored  oleo  is 
sold  as  of  the  colored.  The  storekeeper 
buys  principally  uncolored  oleo  and  when 
his  60-pound  tub  of  colored  oleo  is  partly 
used  he  takes  his  tub  of  uncolored  oleo 
and  colors  it  by  some  butter  color,  puts 
it  in  his  colored  oleo  tub  and  sells  it  for, 
colored  oleo  at  the  9%  cents  advance,  or 
better  yet,  calls  it  real  butter  and  sells 
what  he  buys  at  15  cents  for  40  cents. 
The  Government  has  seen  this  done,  but  is 
powerless  to  prevent  the  practice  as  the 
law  now  stands.  Thus  the  law  fails  to 
protect  the  farmer ;  it  allows  a  cheat  to 
the  consumer,  and  it  makes  frauds  of 
thousands  of  storekeepers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  gets  very  little  in  the  way  of  revenue. 
There  are  also  peanut  oil  and  other  ex¬ 
tracts  which  are  now  used  in  coloring  oleo 
which  make  it  look  like  genuine  butter 
and  these  being  natural  colorings  while 
the  law  takes  a  view  only  of  artificial  col¬ 
orings.  allow  another  field  of  fraud  in  but¬ 
ter  substitutes. 

“The  Commissioner  recommends  legisla¬ 
tion  to  cover  this  latest  fraud,  and  also 
a  uniform  tax  on  both  colored  and  uneol- 
orod  oleo.  with  provisions  that  oleo  shall 
be  sold  onlv  in  small  and  original  packages, 
“cry  one  'at  which  shall  bear  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stamp.”  F*  N-  CIjARK’ 


Cows  are  selling  at  auction  from  $30  to 
$50  a  head;  horses  from  $75  ^  5200,  ac 
cording  to  age  and  soundness.  Oats,  ',0 
60  cents  a  bushel ;  potatoes,  90  cents  to 
$1.10  per  bushel.  No  silage  or  manure  sold. 
Milk  is  made  up  by  the  hundred  at  chee.  e 
factories  and  creameries ;  our  factory  here 
has  not  started  up  yet.  F-  p> 

Bennington,  Vt. 

The  following  is  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
farmers  are  obtaining  for  their  produ ce . 
cows  of  fair  quality,  grades,  $50  to  $60  (a 
tendency  to  increase)  ;  oxen,  per  pair,  $110 
to  $2001  No  sheep  kept  in  our  town.  Farm 
horses  of  good  quality,  per  pair,  $400.  Hay, 
best,  $28  a  ton ;  no  silage  or  manure  sold. 
Eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  38  cents 
per  pound ;  potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel , 
apples,  good,  $4  per  barrel.  Farmers  r  J* 
ceive  on  an  average  about  five  cents  a 
quart  for  milk;  dealers  in  Hartford  sell  to 
their  patrons  for  nine  cents  and  10  cents 
a  quart.  s-  M-  A‘ 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

Hay  is  selling  for  $25  to  $30  per  ton  at 
auction  sales,  and  corn  from  85  cents  to 
SI  per  bushel.  Cattle  from  $50  to  $7o  per 
head.  Manure  is  bought  by  farmers  for 
$1.75  to  $2  per  ton;  it  is  shipped  here 
from  the  cities  in  cars.  Milkmen  deliver 
milk  in  town  for  five  cents  wholesale,  and 
seven  cents  per  quart  retail.  Wheat  and 
rye  grain  is  bringing  90  cents  per  bushel 
each ;  unthrashed  rye,  $17  per  ton ;  no  oats 
grown  in  this  neighborhood.  Potatoes,  $1.2o 
to  $1.50  a  bushel;  farmers  are  paying  from 
$150  to  $200  per  head  for  work  horses. 
Mules  are  also  high  and  bring  big  prices  at 
auction  sales.  'There  is  no  silage  sold  here. 

Hightstown,  N.  J.  w.  C. 

Hay,  $25  to  $32  per  ton  ;  straw,  $12  to 
$14  per  ton;  very  little  silage  is  sold 
around  here.  If  any,  it  is  where  the  owner 
has  sold  or  rented  his  place,  and  then  al¬ 
ways  to  the  man  who  moves  on  to  the  place. 
Silage  spoils  so  quickly  after  taken  from 
the  silo  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  moved ; 
it  is  usuallv  lumped  off,  figuring  from  $4 
to  $6  per  ton.  Oats,  85  cents  per  bushel ; 
buckwheat,  $1.50  per  100;  horses,  $250 
to  $300  apiece  ;  native  cows,  $40  to  $60.  I 
went  to  an  auction  near  here  of  registered 
Holsteins,  or  nearly  all  could  be  registered, 
which  brought  from  $60  to  $125  per  head. 
Hay  and  grain  is  so  high  cattle  are  not  as 
plentiful  around  here  as  they  were  one  year 
ago.  No  manure  sold  from  farm ;  from 
village  for  50  cents  per  load.  The  manure 
made  on  the  farm  is  always  left  on  the 
farm ;  no  manure  sold  at  auction.  Milk  at 
the  condensing  factory  for  the  month  of 
April  is  bringing  $1.30  per  100 ;  March, 
$1.40;  February,  $1.70;  January,  $1.80. 
Milk  shipped  to  Buffalo  brings  14  cents  per 
gallon.  Creameries  are  paying  from  32  to 
35  cents  for  butter  fat  and  skim-milk  back ; 
they  have  paid  as  high  as  38  cents  this 
Winter.  Switzer  factories  are  paying  for 
the  month  of  April  $1.25  per  100  ;  May  and 
June,  $1.10  per  100;  July  and  August, 
$1.20;  September,  $1.30;  October,  $1.35. 
Farms  are  bringing  from  $100  to  $150  per 
acre,  and  a  good  many  farms  around  here 
have  changed  hands.  c.  f,  e. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 


The  Milking  Machine 


— that  produces  pressure  by  suction  on  teats  gently 
and  gradually — like  hand  milking. 

— that  always  releases  pressure  or  suction  entirely  like 
hand  milking. 

— that  allows  natural  circulation  of  blood  through 
teats — like  hand  milking. 

— that  increases  flow  of  milk  because  the  HlNMAN  is 
more  thorough  than  hand  milking.  = 


This  natural  machine  milking  is  due  to  the  Broken  Vacuum  Principle. 
It  is  the  reason  for  the  wide  spread  success  of 

THE  HlNMAN  MILKER 

You  are  losing  Time,  Labor,  Flow  of  Milk  and  Money 
if  you  are  milking  4  to  400  cows  in  any  other  way. 

The  Hinman  Milker  is  not  expensive  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  soon  pays  for  itself.  The  power  required  to 
run  the  machine  can  be  used  to  do  other  work. 

- The  Hinman  Machine  Milks  His  Valuable  Columbian  Cattle - 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.  March  11,  1912 

Dear  dairy  Js  mnidng  the  best  they  ever  did  after  3  full  years  of  machine  milking.  I 

have  joined  a  cow  testing  association  so  will  know  how  they  compare  with  my  neighbors. 

Yours  truly,  FRANK  L.  GREGORY 


Over  3  Years'  Standing — A  Thousand  in  Operation 


Our  agent.  Mr.  Elba  D.  Dye,  Edmeston, 
N.  Y.,  has  sold  126  machines  since 
March,  1909,  in  Otsego  Co.  alone. 


Our  New  England  Agents  sold 
over  100  machines  during  the 
month  of  March  1912. 


Yea  cannot  afford  to  go  through  another  busy  summer  with¬ 
out  the  Hinman.  Write  us  now  and  get  onr  expert  attention. 

Catalog  and  Information  Free 

Active  Agents  Wanted  — Limited  Territory  Open 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  12  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD 

A  HOUSE,  BARN,  HOG  PEN  or  SILO  1 
Make  your  own  Cement  Blocks  in  a 

** Nuroch ”  Cement  Block  Machine 

4  limited  number  will  be  sold  at  ONE-HALF 
former  prices.  Address 

GLOBE  FENCE  CO . Delevan,  N.  Y. 


win?  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Feed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  “Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  W.  BKODE  &  CO . Memphis,  Tenn. 


Davenport  Roller  Bearing  Steel  Wagons 

.  •  •  _ _ _ _ C.iam  >n/\lra  ia 


Buy  Youi  Wagon  One*  For  All 

There  is  a  wagon  made  that  is  stronger,  more  durable1  and 
ol  lighter  dealt  -than  any  other  This  wagon  is 

Built  Like  a  Bridge 

Entirely  ol  steel  1-Beams,  Channels  and  Angles,  solidly  held 
together  with  large  steel  rivets,  put  in  hot  under  great  pressure. 

Like  the  steel  railway  bridge,  it  is 
constructed  for  hardest  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice.  Strong  and  durable. 

Each  front  gear  and  each  rear  gear 
is  practically  one  solid  piece  that 
cannot  come  loose  or  apart. 

Steel  Wheels 

This  wagon  has  steel  wheels  that 
are  trussed  and  made  with  a  tension. 


That  roller  bearini 
the  various  styles,  tl 


The  Roller  EksriPf 


the  strongest  known  wheel  construction  Every  spoke  is 
staggered  and  forged  hot  into  the  tire. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  spoke  is  at  the  top,  side  or 
bottom  of  the  wheel,  it  always  carries  its  share  of  the  load. 

Roller  Bearings 

»  reduce  draft  is  generally  conceded.  Ol 
ie  straight  roller  nearing  is  the  simplest 
and  most  successful. 

For  this  wagon  the  straight  roller 
bearing  is  especially  adapted. 

The  spindles  and  hubs  are  straight, 
Consequently,  as  this  wagon  is 
equippM  with  straight  roller  bearings 
it  is  of  light  draft. 

A  little  book  we‘11  be  pleased  to 
send  free,  tells  of  a  good  many  more 
superior  features  this  wagon  has. 


Be  sure  to  tell  us  whether  you  want  your  copy  of  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them"  and  tn  order  to 
yet  the  "Wagon  Book "  containing  full  information  regarding  the  above  described  u’Ogon,  ask  for  rootage  e.  it 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


tw 


The  best  of  all  dairy  investments 
Save  $10.  to  $15.  per  cow  every  year 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


666 


1012. 

The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  contest,  the  twenty-third  week 
shows  still  further  gains  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion;  2,406  eggs  were  laid  during  the 
week  ending  April  9,  a  gain  of  45  over 
the  preceding  week.  It  was  supposed 
that  broodiness  would  occur  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  reduce  the  egg  output  con¬ 
siderably,  but  only  12  pullets' out  of  490 
are  reported  as  being  broody.  Whether, 
the  absence  of  male  birds  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  or  not  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  without  doubt  the  correct 
feeding  and  good  care  and  surroundings 
is  stimulating  egg  production  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  birds  cannot  help 
but  continue  laying.  I  know  of  a  plant 
of  150  hens  and  pullets  where  there  are 
24  broody  hens  now — 16  per  cent.  If 
the  same  proportion  obtained  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  they  would  have  78  broody  instead 
of  12.  2,406  eggs  for  the  week  is  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  possible  total,  and 
for  such  a  large  number  of  birds  this 
is  an  astonishing  good  yield.  About  two 
months  ago  it  was  predicted  that  some 
pens  would  reach  30  eggs  in  a  week; 
but  32  was  laid  by  one  pen,  and  this 
week  two  pens  reach  31  eggs  each. 
They  are  the  White  Rocks  of  W.  J. 
Tilley  and  the  Barred  Rocks  of  Reed 
&  Lloyd.  Four  pens  laid  30  each.  Henry 
D.  Riley's  Barred  Rocks,  E.  W.  Crock¬ 
er’s  White  Rocks,  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes,  and  Bunker  Hill  Farm’s 
R.  I.  Reds.  Three  pens  laid  29  eggs 
each.  For  continuous  laying  O.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1  leads 
the  whole  lot;  this  bird  has  only  missed 
three  days  in  two  months,  60  eggs  in  63 
days  is  remarkably  good  laying.  The 
total  score  of  the  leading  pens  is  as 


follows : 

Thomas  Barron’s  White  Leghorns,  459 

F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorns .  426 

Bunker  Hill  Farm’s  R.  I.  Reds....  417 
Beulah  Farm’s  White  Wyandottes. .  414' 

E.  S.  Edgerton’s  R.  I.  Reds .  410 

Howard  Steele’s  R.  I.  Reds .  407 

Marwood  Farm’s  White  Leghorns.  396 
White  Rose  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  395 
Gilbert  &  Moore’s  White  Orping¬ 
tons  .  390 

0.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpingtons .  390 

Mt.  Orchard  Farm’s  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  .  388 


There  is  a  similar  contest  being  held 
in  Missouri,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
closely  some  of  the  breeds  are  running 
with  the  same  breeds  in  the  Connecticut 
contest.  Here  are  a  few  instances : 


Missouri.  Conn. 

White  Orpingtons 

....  335 

334 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . 

_  321 

304 

White  Rocks  . 

....  258 

252 

White  Wyandottes 

...  346 

356 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

....  376 

360 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

....  338 

360 

Houdans  . 

....  74 

85 

Black  Minorcas  . . 

....  199 

167 

White  Leghorns  . . 

....  289 

417 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

....  217 

266 

In  the  Missouri 

contest  a  few  of 

the 

feathered  legged  breeds  are  entered 

* 

Light  Brahmas  . . . 

108 

Buff  Brahmas  .... 

130 

Buff  Cochins  . 

188 

These  heavily  feathered  breeds  it  will 
be  seen  are  laying  about  one-third  as 
many  eggs  as  the  American  breeds.  In 
the  Missouri  contest  there  are  18  vari¬ 
eties  entered  that  are  not  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  contest,  including  two  varieties 
of  Indian  Runner  ducks.  In  the  Con¬ 
necticut  list  are  two  breeds  that  are 
not  in  the  Missouri  contest.  The  Fawn 
ducks  have  laid  162  eggs,  the  White  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducks  104. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Green  Crops  for  Hens. 

My  chicken  yard  is  about  60  feet  square, 
divided  into  two  runs,  each  about  30  feet 
by  60  feet.  I  want  to  sow  something  like 
rape,  millet,  etc.,  and  rotate  the  crops  by 
closing  up  one  run  after  the  seed  is  planted. 
What  would  you  recommend  planting,  and 
what  quantity  would  be  required  for  the 
above  space?  Also,  is  it  advisable  to  plant 
fruit  trees  of  any  kind  in  a  chicken  yard? 

Dunellen,  N.  J.  G.  b.  d. 

Your  idea  of  a  succession  of  grain  crops 
In  your  yards  is  excellent.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  use  of  common  grains,  as 
oats,  wheat,  etc.,  will  give  better  results 
lor  what  you  want  than  rape  and  millet. 
' ou  still  have  time  to  seed  one  of  your 
runs  to  Spring  oats  as  a  starter,  about  one 
peck  to  a  30  by  60  lot,  I  should  say.  You 
•  ■an  afford  to  seed  such  a  lot  much  heavier 
than  a  field  acre,  as  it  is  well  manured  and 
the  crop  .is  removed  long  before  maturity, 
lou  can  if  you  wish,  lessen  the  amount  of 
oats  by  half,  and  after  the  oats  have 
started  seed  a  quarter  pound  of  rape  or 
kale  among  it.  In  May  or  early  June, 
a  planting  of  millet,  say  three  quarts,  will 
help  out.  From  the  first  of  August  on  I 
would  plant  rye,  wheat,  or  either  with  Win¬ 
ter  vetch,  about  a  peck  when  the  straight 
grain  is  planted,  and  half  that  amount  to 


two  pounds  of  vetch,  if  the  latter  is  used. 
I  would  be  sure  to  seed  one  lot  very  early 
in  September  to  the  mixture,  so  that  you 
will  have  an  early  Spring  lot  to  turn  the 
hens  on.  A  quarter  pound  of  Cow-horn 
turnip  seed  along  with  such  seeding,  if 

planted  not  later  than  the  middle  of 

August,  will  furnish  first-class  Winter  root 
feed  at  little  cost.  When  a  run  is  bare 
and  ready  for  seeding  again  I  would  always 
spade  or  plow  it  thoroughly.  A  couple  of 
bushels  of  lime  spread  over  it  and  worked 
in  during  the  year  will  help  sweeten  and 
improve  it.  Fruit  trees  will  make  good 

growth  and  furnish  shade,  but  for  your 
own  comfort  trim  them  to  branch  high. 

Also.  I  would  prefer  to  plant  them  along 
the  fence  lines,  in  fact  as  close  to  the 
fences  as  possible,  instead  of  in  the  middle 
of  the  runs  as  we  often  see  them.  This 
would  give  you  about  three  rows  of  apple 
trees.  30  feet  apart,,  or  if  you  prefer,  plums, 
cherries,  or  pears.  r.  b. 


More  About  Guineas. 

Our  main  business  is  market  gardening. 
[  read  an  article  recently  on  the  Guinea 
fowl  and  would  like  to  ask  a  few  .  ques¬ 
tions.  The  writer  says  they  do  not  scratch 
and  destroy  crops  as  other  fowls  do. 
Would  It  be  safe  to  let  them  run  in  the 
gardens  among  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
and  such  truck?  If  so,  they  would  be  a 
valuable  help  to  the  market  gardener. 
Could  not  their  wings  be  clipped  so  as  to 
prevent  their  flying  so  high  or  far?  On  a 
40-acre  place  we  could  give  them  good 
range.  Do  you  think  they  would  pay  to 
raise  for  market  in  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
and  do  they  not  bring  much  better  prices 
than  chickens?  I  have  been  intending  to 
raise  more  chickens,  but  it  might  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  raise  Guineas  instead,  as  I  cannot 
give  them  much  time.  m.  b.  r. 

Fremont,  O. 

I  am  always  glad  to  say  a  good  word 
for  that  very  useful  bird,  the  Guinea  fowl. 
I  consider  them  well  nigh  indispensable 
on  a  truck  farm.  On  my  truck  farm  of 
25  acres  I  always  keep  a  flock  and  allow 
them  to  roam  without  restraint,  and  the 
labor  and  expense  they  save  me  in  devour¬ 
ing  insect  pests  is  great.  I  grow  all  the 
crops  you  have  mentioned  and  in  addition 
all  the  other  garden  crops  such  as  aspara¬ 
gus,  melons,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  and 
they  do  not  injure  any  of  them.  Of  course 
their  wings  could  he  clipped  to  prevent 
their  flying,  but  I  have  never  practiced  it, 
nor  would  I  allow  it  to  be  done.  Their 
wings  are  their  protection ;  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy  the  whole  flock  sails 
out.  of  harm’s  way.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  pay  to  raise  them  for  the  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  markets.  The  way  I  dis¬ 
pose  of  mine  is  off  my  market  wagon  direct 
to  the  consumer.  In  this  way  it  is  profit¬ 
able.  Unless  you  could  market  them  in 
this  way  I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  in 
the  business  too  largely  at  the  start,  but  I 
would  strongly  advise  you  to  keep  a  flock 
to  roam  about  your  garden  crops. 

G.  G.  i. 


How  to  Catch  Crows. 

It  will  soon  be  in  season  for  crows  to 
fatten  up  on  young  chicks  and  sprouting 
corn.  We  all  know  very  well  that  the 
“scarecrow”  is  practically  useless,  and  that 
the  most  effective  means  of  scaring  crows 
away  is  to  hang  up  a  dead  crow  on  a 
pole.  The  most  difficult  part  for  many 
is  to  get  that  dead  crow.  A  plan  that  I 
have  never  had  to  fail  is  to  take  six 
or  10  eggs  which  have  failed  to  hatch, 
make  a  nest  with  them  far  enough  from 
the  building  so  the  chickens  will  not  find 
it,  and  surround  it  with  two  or  three 
old  steel  traps.  These  traps  should  have 
rather  weak  springs.  Cover  the  traps 
and  chains  well  with  green  grass.  The 
next  morning  you  will  have  a  crow.  You 
never  catch  two  in  the  same  place,  so 
after  you  get  one  and  want  another,  move 
the  outfit  to  a  new  location. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  r.  Johnson. 


Another  Egg  Record. — I  have  had  a 
flock  of  100  pullets  this  last  Winter;  70 
are  White  Wyandottes  and  30  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Here  is  their  egg  record :  They  be¬ 
gan  laying  when  five  months  and  two  days 
old.  Through  November,  December  and 
January  they  gave  50  per  cent  egg  yield ; 
through  February,  53  per  cent,  and  March, 
64  per  cent.  They  have  already  netted  me 
$175.  I  have  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  two  breeds  as  layers.  My  houses  are 
the  open-front  type,  and  the  temperature 
has  gone  down  to  26  below  several  times. 

Harrington,  Me.  l.  b.  w. 

Fattening  Podt.try. — The  method  used 
by  most  of  the  large  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  fattening  poultry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  to  feed  the  chickoms  in  crates  from 
troughs,  according  to  information  collected 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  From  six  to  ten  birds  are  placed 
in  each  division  of  the  battery  or  feeding 
coop,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  birds 
and  the  ideas  of  the  feeder.  Most  “milk- 
fed”  chickens  are  fed  for  14  days,  but  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  a  more  profitable  gain 
can  be  secured  in  a  shorter  feeding  period, 
provided  the  same  price  per  pound  can  be 
obtained  for  the  finished  product.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  special  feeding  in  this 
country  involves  the  use  of  milk,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  “milk-fed”  chickens.  Milk,  while  the 
least  expensive,  seems  to  be  the  most  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  the  ration,  and  when 
a  feeder  cannot  get  milk  in  some  form  he 
generally  does  not  attempt  to  fatten  poultry 
commercially.  Fresh  buttermilk,  condensed 
buttermilk,  and  skim-milk  are  preferred  in 
this  relative  order.  The  feed  is  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  or  so  that 
it  will  drip  from  the  tip  of  a  wooden 
spoon.  Rations  of  50  per  cent  cornmeal,  40 
per  cent  low-grade  wheat  flour,  and  10  per 
cent  fine  shorts ;  or  of  58  per  cent  cornmeal, 
36  per  cent  oat  flour,  and  six  per  cent  tal¬ 
low,  by  weight,  give  very  good  results,  pro¬ 
ducing  gains  which  cost  from  6.45  cents  to 
7.74  cents  per  pound.  Dow-grade  wheat 
flour  is  a  more  economical  feed  than  oat 
flour  at  the  present  prices  of  grain.  The 
results  of  extensive  fattening  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Middle  West,  showing  the 
methods  of  feeding  and  the  costs  of  grains, 
are  given  in  Bulletin  140  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

lific  laying  strain  of  S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS-$6.00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons— $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Jgfi 

Free  range.  Send  for  1912  Mating  List.  Eggs,  $1.50 
per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  CLARENCE  H.  FOGG, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

Eggs,  Stock  and  Day  Old  chicks  from  Prize  winning 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  Ten  cents  each. 
MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

rn.  C,|„  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs— 26  for  $1, 

1  or  Odlc  or  $3,50  pnr  loo.  Pure  bred  stock:  all 
right.  H.  A.  THATCHER . Perulack,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wyckoff  Strain.  Unequaled  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Eggs— $1.25  per  15,  $5.00  per  hundred. 
Alden  Nodine,  Elm  Lawn  Farm,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

SPFfl A I  Eggs  for  hatching  from 

rlULEO  free  raTlg0i  fine]y 

bred  S.  L.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  large 
orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  H.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

nUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 

U  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
epos  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale — $1.50  per 
Mtting;  SB  00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-0L0 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  $130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  a,L5:  2k. 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  matnre  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  &  Emden  Geese;  R.I.  Reds,  P. Cochins, 

B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 

Whltp  WvamWh»«t  Satisfaction  strain, 
yy  iiuc  yy  y  ctnuoues  brefi  by  me  for  Vi  years. 

Large,  fine  birds,  splendid  winter  layers.  Free 
range.  Have  won  for  six  years.  Eggs— 100,  $5.00 ; 
setting,  $1.00.  WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

WHITF  s.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  O. 

YY  ni  1  Ei  A.WLIVD  j,  c.  Swine.  Write  me  your 
wants.  Leedsville  Poultry  Yards,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Big  Barred  Rocks 

that  will  hatch— $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Rock  Cockerels 
and  Pullets  for  sale.  A  Sensible  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping,  free.  Lambert’s  Poultry  Farm.  Apponaug,  R.  1. 

DARRE0  ROCK  EGGS,  Parks  strain,  $4.00  hundred. 

“  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs,  Youngs  strain,  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred;  90  per  cent  fertility  on  both  breeds,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Leghorn  Chicks  in  May,  $9.00 
hundred.  THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.Y. 

HOGS  and  FOdm-EfEJMSS 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

BUFF  ROCK  &  WHITE  LEGHORN  E6GS  lor  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmotint,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

EGGS  and  DUX.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX. 
Prices  reasonable.  Inquiries  answered  promptly. 
CLIFFORD  SOHRYVKR . OMAR,  N.  Y. 

OwNS’  CELEBRATED  STRAIN  OF  BUFF 

v  ORPINGTONS-EGGS,  $3.00  A  SETTING. 

J.  A.  DICK . 8TUYVESANT  FALLS,  N.  Y, 

TURKEY  EGGS,  all  breeds,  $3.25  for  12.  Rocks,  R.  I. 

1  Reds,  Minorcas,  all  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
Leghorns— Eggs,  $1  for  17.  Pekin  &  I.R.  Duck  Eggs, 

$1  for  U,  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 

Hone’s  Rose  Comb  Reds  £  STL 7" 

and  superior  layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Hatching 
eggs  from  tested  layers  and  Schenectady  and  Al¬ 
bany  winner*.  A  satisfactory  hatch  guaranteed. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Kirkup’s  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  large  white  market  eggs. 

If  you  do  not  know  their  merits,  visit  our  farm  or 
send  for  circular.  Custom  hatching  a  specialty. 
Baby  Chicks.  10c.  each.  CHESTNUT  POULTRY 
FARM.  Kirkup  Bros.,  Props.  Mattituck,  L.I..N.Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX— Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched 
in  Mammoth  Inenbators. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Eggs  from  vigorous, 
fresh-air  housed  stock. 

Place  your  orders  for  Chix  now  and  get  positive 
date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  Free. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM  .  .  .  BERLIN,  Mass. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SfM’&S 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Rockies), 

No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Bell*  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48 


Bays  Best 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over;best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  liO-chiclc  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together. 

Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 


Racine,  Wiiconiio 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KINO  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLAND  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD, 

Chicks,  Ducklings  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Now  Ready  from  Selected  Breeders. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— Imperial  Pekin  Ducks. 

300  Breeding  Ducks.  Also  a  few  BARRED 
ROCK  COCKERELS  at  right  prices. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Cn..  N.  Y, 

S.  C.  IV,  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
S,n.dT>Tigo£-  S®n,]T  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  de  Grace.  Ml). 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


Partridge  Cochins  / 
Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

$1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  setting. 

“  — —  —  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH 

_ BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Rahv  CHirljC  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
uavy  vllILIVS  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Indian  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  freo  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM. , . .Pittstown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS — barred  Rocks 

Eggs  from  selected  breeders— free  range— $4  per  100. 
LINDQUIST  POULTRY  FARM.  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 

and  beauty. 


LJ  I  Hatching  Eggs,  Wyckoff 

wlllwIVO'WhHe  Leghorn  Ringlet 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  five  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  free  range  stock;  capacity 
100.000;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 

fuaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY- 
.OR  S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Fine,  large 
birds  bred 
for  utility 

- -  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  lo, 

$4.50  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Chas.  T.  Downing 

Route  2,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

R»hv  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Barred 

'7****^y  vIUCKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNBLL,  SoDUS,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  tifty- 
two,  $3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KKAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Madison  Square  Garden  ggisft&g 
Prize -Winning  Strains 

Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT . Klverdale,  N.  J. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 
NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott.  W.  Va. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  BABY  CHICKS  of  QUALITY 


Over  twenty  years'  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation 
or  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write  me  for  catalog  and  prices, 

H>.  O.  H.  Hoff,  ±403:  115,  3VT os3a«,nio 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEG  HORNS 

I  can  please  you  if  you  want  Chicks 


Station,  I XT.  O'. 


Don’t  Be  a  Clam  I 

ABELAIR  man  remarked  the  other  day,  “I  know  where  Darlington  Is,  all  right:  it  is  an  old 
fashioned  place  that  is  good  to  get  out  of.’*  Yes,  Darlington  is  old  fashioned:  our  grand¬ 
mothers  had  a  rule— they  called  it  the  GOLDEN  RULE  (probably  now  obsolete  in  Court 
House  Square).  It  is  still  good  in  Darlington.  Our  bushel  does  not  have  to  be  weighed.  We  sleep 
with  our  doors  unlocked  and  our  latch  strings  are  always  out.  OUR  girls  (God  bless  ’em)  are  like 
their  grandmothers— and  our  grandmothers  made  the  men  sit  up  and  think.  Our  men  are  as  homely 
as  a  "stone  fence.”  Yes,  we  are  old  fashioned;  thank  God  there  is  one  place  leTt  that  is.  A  Belair 
man  standing  on  a  store  porch  six  miles  out  from  Darlington,  and  seeing  the  carriages  go  by,  said, 
“Whose  funeral  is  that  V  His  friend  remarked,  “Don’t  you  see  how  pleasant  the  people  look;  that 
is  not  a  funeral;  they  are  Belair  people  going  over  to  see  the  DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM.”  We 
are  also  glad  to  see  pleasant  people.  If  you  come  with  a  smile  (and  don’t  come  without  it),  the 
fault  will  be  ours  if  you  don’t  go  back  with  a  grin. 

There  is  not  much  old  fashioned  about  the  DARLINGTON  EGG 
FARM.  You  will  see  1,000  Breeding:  Hens  in  one  house  and  one 
flock.  Yon  will  see  the  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  MACHINE 
hatching  Chicks  for  you.  You  will  see  a  unique  brooder  house, 

36  hovers  in  two  tiers.  You  can  get  Eggs  for  Hatching  that 
for  size  would  make  an  ostrich  blush,  testing  over  93#  fertile. 

You  can  get  Baby'  Chicks  that  live.  And  If  your  credentials  are 
all  right,  see  one  or  two  Darlington,  girls. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  .  .  Alfred  P.  Edge  .  .  Box  O,  Darlington ,  Md. 
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BEET  PULP  AND  BREEDING  POULTRY. 

On  page  342  Mr.  Cosgrove  in  reporting 
the  egg  laying  contest  at  the  Storrs  Station 
states  that  beet  pulp  is  being  used  for 
green  food.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
details.  How  is  the  pulp  fed  and  how 
much?  Do  the  station  people  believe  the 
pulp  will  be  all  that  is  required  for 
green  food?  While  on  the  subject  of  green 
food  I  should  like  to  ask  your  advice  on 
the  use  of  water  cress.  The  last  week 
in  February  we  ran  out  of  cabbage,  and 
not  wishing  to  use  sprouted  oats  entirely 
we  tried  the  cress,  of  which  we  have  an 
abundance  growing  fresh  and  green  all 
Winter,  in  brook  leading  from  springhouse. 
We  have  but  175  chickens  (White  Leghorn 
pullets)  as  we  have  been  here  but  little 
over  a  year.  Forty-five  of  these  pullets 
were  hatched  April  17  and  the  remainder 
May  5.  We  thought  best  to  go  slow  with 
the  chickens  at  first  and  bend  our  efforts 
to  make  the  farm,  which  was  badly  run 
down,  grow  as  much  of  our  own  feed  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  quality  of  the  birds,  so  when  the  time 
'•ame  to  enlarge  the  loafers  would  be  culled 
out  of  the  flock.  With  this  in  view  we 
built  five  small  houses  5x9  and  selected 
by  appearance  our  75  best  pullets,  placing 
15  in  each  pen  and  the  remainder  of  the 
flock  in  larger  houses.  We  felt  that  trap¬ 
nesting  would  require  too  much  time  and 
Interfere  with  other  work.  Pens  No.  1-5 
inclusive  contain  the  selected  pullets,  Pen 
0  represents  the  remainder  of  the  flock. 
The  egg  record  follows : 


Pens  No.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nov.  1911..  Ill 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Dec.  1911...  192 

27 

48 

7 

0 

263 

Jan.  1912.. .105 

157 

150 

142 

6 

48 

Feb.  1912...  207 
March  1st  to 

235 

179 

260 

187 

874 

to  11th..  72 

67 

35 

85 

74 

402 

Total  ...687 

486 

419 

494 

267 

1587 

The  average  production  for  last  10  days 
in  February  was  86  per  day.  Pen  No.  1 
was  made  up  of  the  first  15  birds  to 
mature  from  the  first  hatch ;  they  grew 
much  faster  than  the  others  and  started 
laying  October  28,  1911;  Pen  No.  4  were 
the  first  to  mature  of  the  May  5  hatch. 
,Of  course  this  record  is  not  exceptional, 

I  but  it  shows  a  marked  difference  in  favor 
of  Pens  1  and  4  compared  with  2,  3,  and 
!5.  Do  you  think  this  method  of  culling 
Is  sure  enough  to  count  on  better  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  future  if  we  breed  only  from 
Pens  1  and  4?  You  will  note  that  the 
production  from  March  1  to  date  has  fallen 
considerably  under  the  last  few  days  of 
February.  Would  you  blame  the  cress  for 
this?  There  are  numerous  creatures  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  cress  which  look  like  salt  water 
shrimps  and  others  like  small  jelly  fish 
as  well  as  snails.  Pen  No.  1  has  made 
over  $2  per  head,  gross,  in  4  y2  months. 
If  one  could  get  a  large  flock  to  do  as 
well  there  would  be  a  good  margin  of 
profit,  and  this  with  a  low  egg  yield.  We 
must  confess  that  all  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  comes  back  to  the  farm  at  60  cents 
per  dozen.  linwood  farm. 

New  Jersey. 

Answering  the  above  query  about  beet 
pulp_  would  say  that  hot  water  is  poured 
on  it  and  the  pulp  allowed  to  steam 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  fed. 
At  present  they  are  feeding  it  three 
times  a  week,  giving  a  little  over  a  half 
pint  to  each  pen  of  five  birds.  It  is 
giving  very  good  satisfaction.  Prof. 
Stoneburn  writes.  “If  I  were  running 
a  poultry  plant  of  my  own  I  would 
surely  adopt  this  material  for  green 
feed,  at  least  when  my  home  supply  was 
exhausted..  It  is  convenient  to  feed,  it 
does  not  rot,  and  it  is  not  expensive.” 
But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  -fact 
that  it  is  made  only  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  is  too  great  for  it  to  come 
into  general  use.  It  gives  remarkable 
results  when  made  part  of  the  ration 
for  cows.  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Lee,  vice- 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  who  milks  about  200  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  cows,  and  who  gets  15 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk,  told  me  that 
he  got  out  of  the  beet  pulp  and  his 
cows  fell  off  75  quarts  a  day.  As  Mr. 
Lee  raises  about  150  tons  of  Alfalfa, 
and  has  two  immense  silos  and  all  kinds 
of  grain,  it  is  a  pretty  good  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  beet  pulp  as  a  feed. 
AVater  cress  does  not  grow  around 
here,  at  least  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
I  got  some  several  years  ago  and  tried 
to  start  it  along  the  edge  of  my  trout 
brook,  but  it  failed  to  grow.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  it  would  have 
any  injurious  effect  on  fowls,  and  the 
animal  life  on  it  ought  to  make  it  more 
beneficial.  I  do  not  think  the  watjer 
cress  is  to  blame  for  the  falling  off.  It 
may  have  been  the  weather. 

Breeding  from  the  pens  that  have 
produced  the  most  eggs  would  likely 
give  better  results  than  breeding  from 
the  poorest  pens,  but  nothing  can  be 
determined  with  any  certainty  without 
using  the  trap-nest  and  with  the  trap- 
nest  used  faithfully  for  nine  years  in 
succession  at  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  best  laying 
females  only  used  as  breeders,  no  male 
being  used  whose  mother  had  not  laid 
200  or  more  eggs  in  her  pullet  year, 
the  result  showed  a  declining  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  dock  as  a  whole.  It 
is  too  deep  a  subject  to  be  gone  into  in 
an  article  like  this.  Send  to  Dr.  Ray- 
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mond  Pearl,  Orono,  Maine,  for  bulletins 
No.  192  and  No.  193,  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  breeding  for  egg  production  is 
very  thoroughly  treated.  As  my  flock 
of  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  and 
White  Orpingtons,  which  are  mainly 
old  hens,  consists  of  about  the  same 
number  as  the  White  Leghorn  pullets 
of  Linwood  Farm,  I  was  interested  to 
know  how  the  egg  output  compared. 
Footing  it  up  for  the  four  months  and 
11  days  I  find  mine  have  laid  5,579  eggs, 
as  against  3,953  for  the  pullets.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  200-egg  hen  trans¬ 
mits  her  laying  qualities  through  her 
sons  and  not  through  her  daughters. 
Dr.  Pearl  told  me  he  would  rather 
breed  from  a  160-egg  hen  for  pullets, 
than  from  a  200-egg  hen,  mating  her 
with  a  male  whose  mother  was  a  high 
producer.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


RAISING  RUNNER  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS. 

The  comparison  between  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  and  White  Pekin  ducks  which  so 
many  seem  inclined  to  make  is,  in  one 
sense,  unfair  to  both.  This  is  because 
each  has  a  special  place  to  fill,  the  Pekin 
being  essentially  a*  market  duck,  and 
the  Indian  Runner  essentially  a  producer 
of  eggs.  The  Runner  has  an  official 
record  of  200-217,  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  I  have  received  reports  of 
many  private  records  going  much, 
higher,  one  of  which  I  feel  positively 
sure  touched  200  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month.  The  Pekin  has  held  for 
years  the  rank  of  “the  only”  market 
duck;  but  the  Runner  is  being  used  to 
some  extent  in  this  field  with  satisfaction 
by  those  whose  trade  is  private,  large¬ 
ly,  and  calls  for  a  smaller  duck  than 
the  Pekin.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  special  difference  in  raising  them, 
except  that,  as  the  Pekins  fatten  much 
more  readily,  the  grower  would  need 
to  take  special  pains  not  to  feed  his 
breeding  and  laying  ducks  much  fatten¬ 
ing  feed. 

The  basis  of  all  duck  feeds  is  good 
bran  and  clover  or  other  green  feed. 
Millet,  growing  oats,  sweet  corn  stalks 
(sowed,  so  as  to  be  small),  etc.,  are 
good  feeds  for  ducks  that  must  be 
yarded.  If  on  range,  they  do  not  need 
much  feed ;  a  little  bran  and  corn  for 
mature  ducks  once  a  day,  at  night,  in 
order  to  call  them  home,  being  about  all. 
The  young  are  raised  on  a  mixture  of 
bran,  a  little  middlings,  a  little  corn- 
meal,  some  meat,  charcoal,  and  fine  grit 
or  sand,  if  penned  up.  Stale  bread, 
soaked  in  milk,  is  a  fine  starter.  The 
housing  is  of  the  simplest,  a  slied  be¬ 
ing  about  all  they  need.  What  they 
do  need  is  shelter  from  cutting  winds 
and  plenty  of  soft,  clean  bedding.  They 
seem  to  suffer  more  from  getting  their 
feet  cold  than  in  any  other  way.  They 
will  not  lay  in  the  Winter  unless  they 
have  this  bedding  and  shelter.  I  think  a 
barn  basement  would  suit  them  admir¬ 
ably,  and  I  have  one  letter  from  a 
northern  man  who  got  abundance  of 
eggs  through  December  and  January, 
while  feeding  only  corn.  But  ducks 
do  need  shell  as  much  as  hens  do,  un¬ 
less  they  are  getting  an  abundance  of 
such  feed  as  would  supply  bone.  Duck 
raisers  like  to  use  charcoal  at  least 
twice  a  week.  I  suppose  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  duck’s  worst  enemy  is  in¬ 
digestion,  and  charcoal  absorbs  gas  and 
sweetens  the  undigested  feed. 

I  think  every  writer  who  has  ever  said 
a  word  about  ducks  has  insisted  that 
they  are  not  troubled  with  lice.  Now 
that  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
“troubled.”  Scientists  tell  us  that 
there  are  at  least. two  kinds  of  mites 
and  two  kinds  of  lice  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  ducks.  But  as  they  mention  at 
least  65  pertaining  to  hens,  water-fowl 
and  pigeons,  far  the  larger  part  of 
which  belong  to  the  hens,  you  will  see 
that  ducks  are  very  little  “troubled” 
with  these  parasites.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  more  or  less  familiar  with 
handling  ducks  all  my  life,  I  have  never 
seen  but  one  duck  infested  with  lice. 
With  any  decent  care,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  think  about  lice  at  all  in  con¬ 
nection  with  duck  growing.  As  to  other 
troubles,  ducks  are  so  tender  of  body 
and  soft  of  joint,  especially  when  young, 
that,  as  we  say,  we  can  almost  put  our 
finger  through  them.  This  means  only 
that  they  need  careful  handling  not  to 
break  or  un joint  a  leg  or  wing.  They 
are  best  caught  by  the  neck,  if  one  can¬ 
not  manage  a  net.  The  head  being 
rather  large,  one  can  circle  the  neck 
with  thumb  and  forefinger,  get  a  good 
grip,  yet  not  pinch  the  neck  in  the  least. 
Water  must  always  be  supplied  with 
feed.  I  hardly  want  to  say  here  who 
has  the  best  stock,  but  think  the  White 
Runners  and  the  Penciled  stock  bred 
to  English  Standard  the  only  ones  I 
could  recommend.  c.  s.  valentine. 

New  Jersey. 


Know  the  make-up 
of  roofing  you  buy 

On  the  make-up  de¬ 
pends  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  how  little  it 
costs  you  in  the  end. 


is  made  of  genuine  asphalt, 
produced  by  Nature  in 
Nature’s  slow  sure  way. 
It  has  the  lasting  life  that 
gives  it  greatest  resistance 
to  weather. 

Genasco  costs  about  the 
same  as  ordinary  roofings 
in  the  beginning,  and  costs 
less  in  the  end,  because  it 
lasts  so  long. 

Comes  in  rolls  with  either  mineral 
or  smooth  surface.  Ready  and  easy 
to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  valuable  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  sam¬ 
ples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 

for  smooth-surface  roof¬ 
ings,  does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


WISNER’S  SEPARATORS 


Skim  Closer,  Ran  Easier, 
Last  Longer  and  Clean 
Easier  Than  All  Others 


Let  us  send  one  on  30  Days  Trial 


WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  GREENWICH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Everything  for  Dairymen  Alwayt 
in  Stock 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CHR.  HANSEN’S 

DANISH  BUTTER  COIOR 

MAKES  PRIZE-WINNING  BUTTER 


Purely  Vegetable  and  Guaranteed  under  all 
Pure  Food  Laws,  State  and  National, 
RENNET  TABLETS  and  CHEESE 
COLOR  TABLET8  for  Cheese 
Making  on  th«  Farm 
JUNKET  TABLETS  for  dainty  milk 
desserts  and  ice  cream 
JUNKET  BRAND  BUTTERMILK 
TABLETS 

Manufactured  and  put  up  only  by 

CHR-  HANSEN’S  LABORATORY 
Box  1106,  Little  Falls.  N.Y. 


THE  PARSONS  MILK  WAGONS  ARE 

Leaders  of  Quality 

High-Grade  and  “Low-Down”  ! 

Ash  for  Catalog  “O" 

Built  Exclusively  lor  Milkmen,  Bakers  and  Butchers 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 


EARLVILLE,  N.Y. 


■ 


i 
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Ready-Mixed  Home  &  Bara 

PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

over  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  middlemen’s  pro¬ 
fits  saved. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  Booklet  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

842  E.  Monument  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


J 


I  Pure  Milk 


p 

k< 


The  SterlLac  Milk  Pail  keeps  it 
ure,  just  as  drawn.  Dirt  shelf 
_eeps  out  hair,  dust  and  filth— no 
chance  for  contamination.  Heavy, 
strong,  and  easy  to  wash.  Sent  on 
approval  (  if  not  at  dealer’s  ).  Pri 
$2.50.  Free  circular.  Address 
STERILAC  COMPANY. 

6  Merchants’  Bow,  Boston. 


I 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 
FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


= AMERICAN = 


SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 

Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 

Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1075, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  April  20,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 30  ffl  .31 

Good  to  Choice . 28  @  .29 

Lower  Grades . 25  ©  .27 

State  Dairy,  best..'., . 29  ffl  .30 

Coni  iu  on  to  Good . 24  ©  .28 

Factory . 22  ©  .25 

Packing  Stock . 21  ©  .24 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 22  ffl  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 30  ©  .21 

Common  to  Good . 16  ©  19 

Western,  best . 21  ©  .22 

Under  grades . 15  @  .18 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  ffl  .18 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best... . 17  ©  .18 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  .16 

Skims . 08  ©  .13 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.25  ©  4.80 

Medium .  4.00  ©  4.45 

Pea .  4  00  ©  4.55 

Yellow  Eye .  3. 95  ffl  4  00 

Bed  Kidney .  .  4  00  @4.45 

White  Kidney .  5225  ©  5.70 

Lima.  California . 6.70  ffl  6.75 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 53  ©  .55 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast . 41  ©  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 80  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — SDy.bbl . 2.50  ©  5.25 

Spitzenburg  .  2.50  ©  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  ©  3  50 

Baldwin . 2.50  ©  4.25 

Greening .  2.50  ffl  5.50 

Gano...  . 250  @3.50 

Winesap .  3.00  @  5.50 

Western,  box .  1.25  ©  2.50 

Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  7.00  fflllOO 

Jersey,  bbl . 6.50  ffl  8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla..qt . 05  ©  .20 

DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 094$ffl  .10 

Common  to  goed . 07  ©  .09 

Chops .  02  ffl  .02J4 

Raspberries . 27  ©  .29 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 4.00  ffl  4.50 

Maine,  bbl .  4.00  ffl  4.50 

Foreign.  108-lb.  bag .  1.50  ©  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00  ©  7.50 

Fla  .  new,  bbl .  5.00  @  7.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  ©  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bn.  drum .  5.00  @  6.00 

Asparagus.  Cal.,  doz . 2.00  @  4.00 

Southern,  doz .  1.25  @  2.75 

Beets,  now,  100  bunches .  2.UQ  ffl  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  ffl  2.50 

New.  100  bunches .  2.00  ©  3.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  2.50  ©  4.00 

Cabbage— Danish  seed,  ton . 50.00  @60  <>0 

New,  bbl.,  crate .  1.50  ffl  3.75 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case . 2 A0  ffl  3.00 

Kale,  bbl . .25  @  .65 

Chicory,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.50 

Lettuce.  Hi-bbl.  bkt .  1  00  ©  2.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  1U0  lbs...  3.00  ffl  4.50 

White,  bu . 1.50  @  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.50  ©  3.00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 3.00  ©  4  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  3.00  ffl  5  00 

String  Beans,  bu . 75  ffl  1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  ffl  1.25 

Squash.  Old,  bbl .  1.25  ffl  1  50 

New,  bu .  2.00  ffl  2  50 

Turnins.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  LOO  ©  1.60 

White,  bbl .  1.00  ffl  1.50 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  2.00  @  3.50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  l.UU  ffl  3.25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.00  ffl  1.25 

No.  2.  box .  4.00  @  5.00 

Tomatoes,  lb. . . 10  @  .25 

Lettuce,  doz . 75  ffl  1.50 

Mushrooms.  Ib . 15  @  A0 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50  ©  2  25 

Rhubarb,  doz . 50  @  .75 

L?VK  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 15  ffl  .15^ 

Fowls . 15  ffl  .15)6 

Roosters . 10  ©  .10)6 

Ducks . 15  @  .16 

Geese . 9  @  .10 

Turkeys . 14  ffl  .15 

Guineas,  pair .  A0  @  .60 

ORE8SKD  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  ffl  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers.  Ib . 35  ffl  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .28 

Roasters . 16  ©  .21 

Fowls . 14  @  .15)6 

Duoks,  Ib . 15  ©  .22 

Geese . 13  ©  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Tlmotby  No.  1,  ton . 27.00  ffl  28.00 

No.  2 . 25.00  ©  26.00 

No.  3 . 22.00  ffl  24.00 

Clover  Mixed . .21.00  ffl  25  00 

Clover . 21.00  ffl  24.00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.00  ffl  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 13.00  ffl  14.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.90  ©  8  00 

Bulls . 4.00  ffl  6.90 

Cows  . . 2.00  @5.75 


Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 6.50  ©  8.00 

Culls . 5.00  ffl  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs.,.. . 5.00  ©  6.00 

Lambs . , .  6.00  ffl  8.25 

Hogs . .  7  00  ©  8.40 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.., . 09)6@  .10)6 

Common  to  good . 10  @  .11 

Buttermilks . .07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead . 4.00  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 09  @  .1U 

Heavy . 06)6ffl  -07 


Five  hundred  pounds  of  butter  said  to  be 
adulterated  with  glucose  was  recently 
seized  by  the  health  authorities  in  New 
York.  The  stuff  was  intended  for  export 
to  the  West  Indies.  Glucose  is  so  near 
neutral  in  flavor  and  quality  that  it  can 
be  mixed  with  almost  any  food  product  iu 
moderate  amounts,  so  that  the  stickiness 
is  not  too  pronounced.  The  writer  has 
seen  tubs  of  butter  from  which  the  sticky 
juice  had  oozed  until  it  might  seem  that 
they  contained  sugar  syrup  instead  of  an 
alleged  dairy  product.  This  is  an  especially 
contemptible  libel  on  the  cow. 

Last'  week  about  450,000  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  arrived  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
mainly  Great  Britain.  .  Prices  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  so  high  that  speculators  are  evi¬ 
dently  making  a  close  search  of  the  for¬ 
eign  producing  sections.  Prices  of  those 
foreign  potatoes  have  run  very  low  in 
comparison  with  domestic.  Maine  and 
State  are  wholesaling  at  $1.30  to  $1.50 
per  bushel,  while  large  quantities  of  these 
foreign  potatoes  have  sold  for  60  to  90 
cents.  The  new  crop  from  the  South  is 
arriving  quite  freely,  selling  at  $2  to  $2.30 


per  bushel.  Seed  stock  is  very  high,  some 
dealers  charging  upwards  of  $2  per  bushel 
for  Green  Mountain  and  similar  kinds,  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from  scab. 

Four  steamers  with  cargoes  of  nitrate 
of  soda  have  been  lost  at  sea  this  year,  the 
losses  aggregating  about  $1,000,000. 

Prices  of  eggs  and  dairy  products  in 
Canada  during  1911  were  the  highest  in  22 
years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
the  following  advances  over  1911  were 
noted  in  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Germany ; 
Butter, .  five  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  seven 
cents  per  dozen  ;  corn,  per  bushel,  40  cents  ; 
wheat,  13  cents ;  oats,  17  cents ;  rye,  31 
cents  ;  hay,  per  100  pounds,  38  cents ;  beef, 
per  pound,  two  cents. 


Boston  Markets. 

Boston  apple  market  has  improved  some 
the  past  week  in  regard  to  demand,  but 
prices  hold  about  the  same.  Best  fancy 
Baldwins  go  at  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel ; 
firsts  and  seconds  sell  round  $4  and  $3. 
Greening,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  Spy,  $4  to  $6 
per  barrel;  native  box  fruit,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Western,  $2.50  to  $3.50.  Bananas,  $1  to 
$3.25  per  bunch.  Reds,  25  cents  per  bunch 
more.  Cranberries  have  jumped  to  $11  and 
$12  per  barrel,  or  $4  and  $4.25  per  box, 
and  late  holders  are  taking  advantage  to 
clean  up  their  stock.  Florida  strawberries, 
best,  30  and  35  cents ;  others,  25  and  30 
cents  per  box.  These  are  not  coming  in 
plenty  as  yet.  or  very  good.  Potatoes  have 
been  gradually  rising  the  past  week,  and 
Maine  supplies  are  reported  getting  low, 
in  many  cases  about,  done.  The  week 
opened  with  prices  for  Maine  stock  at  $3 
and  $3.10  per  two  bushel  bag,  and  closed 
at  $3.30.  European  potatoes  go  at  $3.50 
per  barrel,  with  new  Bermudas  round  $8 
per  barrel.  Sweets,  $1.75  to  $2  per  basket. 
Onions.  $5  per  bag  of  100  pounds  for  na¬ 
tives ;  Spanish  and  Cuban,  $4.50  per  crate; 
Mexican,  $4.  Asparagus  from  California, 
$3.50  to  $4.50  per  dozen  bunches ;  Caro¬ 
lina,  $4  and  $6 ;  Southern  green  wax 
beans,  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  basket.  Native 
cabbage,  $4.25  per  barrel ;  Southern,  $5  per 
crate.  Cauliflower,  from  California,  $2.50 
per  small  crate.  Florida  celery,  $1.50  per 
dozen ;  native  hothouse  cucumbers,  $5  to 
$9  per  100;  lettuce,  $1.50  a  box.  Best 
greens,  $1  per  bushel ;  dandelions,  $1.50  per 
box ;  rhubarb,  10  cents  per  bunch.  Squash 
is  cheap  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  Yellow 
turnips,  $2.25  per  barrel;  white  egg,  $1.25, 
and  purple-top  flats,  .$1  per  box.  Beets,  $1 
and  $1.25  per  box ;  parsnips,  new  dug, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  old,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  carrots. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Southern  spinach,  $2.50 
peh  barrel;  kale,  $1.25.  Live  poultry  in  de¬ 
mand  at  good  prices,  hens  bringing  15  and 
16  cents  per  pound ;  light  chickens.  13 
and  14  cents,  and  roosters.  10  cents. 
Dressed  fowl,  large  choice,  18  and  19  cents 
per  pound  ;  others,  15  to  18  cents ;  broilers, 
30  and  33  cents.  Turkeys,  Western,  22 
cents  for  best:  others.  18  and  20  cents  per 
pound.  Best  Spring  lamb,  13%  cents  per 
pound ;  yearlings,  10  cents ;  veal,  best,  14 
cents;  others,  11  to  13  cents.  Best  beef.  11 
to  11%  cents  per  pound  for  sides,  14  cents 
for  hind  quarters,  nine  for  fores.  Cow  beef, 
seven  to  10  cents ;  live  cow  beef,  two  to 
five  cents  per  pound.  Live  hogs,  seven  to 
7%  cents  per  pound ;  dressed  nine  to  9% 
cents.  Eggs  are  now  headed  upward  with 
supply  shortened  up  some  by  large  con¬ 
sumption  at  Easter ;  best  fresh.  25  and  26 
cents  per  dozen ;  others,  23  to  25  cents. 
Butter  market  also  a  little  higher  and  sup¬ 
ply  very  short,  best  creamery,  35%  cents 
in  boxes  and  prints;  35  in  tubs;  other 
grades,  28  to  33  cents  per  pound.  Cheese  in 
short  supply  at  19  to  21  cents  per  pound 
for  best  cream ;  skims,  15  and  16  cents. 
Hay,  best  quality  horse,  is  high  and  short 
at  $27  per  ton ;  other  grades  more  plenty 
and  lower  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  ton. 
Grain  prices  are  still  upward ;  cornmeal  at 
wholesale,  $1.62  to  $1.64  per  bag;  bran, 
$30.50  to  $31.25  per  ton  ;  mixed  feeds,  $32  ; 
cotton  seed,  $32  to  $33 ;  linseed,  $40  ;  stock 
feed.  $32;  gluten,  $31  to  $31.50. 

Massachusetts.  a.  e.  p. 


Texas  Cattle  Business. — We  moved 
here  to  the  Texas  Panhandle  February  22, 
1911,  from  Chillicothe,  O.  We  are  not 
kickers  so  far.  This  is  a  great  cattle  coun¬ 
try  ;  Amarillo.  35  miles  east  of  here,  was 
one  time  the  largest  inland  shipping  point 
for  cattle  in  the  world.  We  have  had  the 
most  severe  Winter  here  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  by  the  cattlemen.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  large  shipments  of 
cotton-seed  cake  to  the  Panhandle  the 
cattle  would  have  died  by  the  thousands, 
as.  fet'd  stuff  was  fed  out  long  before  the 
Winter  was  over.  Sixty  ears  of  cotton¬ 
seed  cake  has  been  used  up  by  cattlemen 
at  Vega,,  cake  costing  from  $28  per  ton 
to  $30.50.  _We  had  the  most  severe  storm 
February  25  ;  snow  was  blowing  so  it  was 
impossible  to  feed  cattle  that  day.  I  got 
lost  in  my  own  corrals,  and  had  to  dig 
cattle  out  of  snow  under  sheds,  showing  us 
that  the  only  building  is  a  barn  tightly 
closed  up  so  snow  cannot  blow  in.  We 
were  warned  of  the  coming  storm,  and 
had  all  of  our  cattle  in  but  one,  and  it 
was  found  dead  at  another  ranch  four 
miles  away.  We  had  over  200  head  in 
corral  that  day,  but  did  not  lose  any.  One 
ranchman  lost  60  in  corral  that  day,  and 
one  of  his  cowboys  drifted  with  about 
1,000  of  his  cattle,  and  when  they  would 
come  to  a  wire  fence  he  would  cut  the 
fence  and  let  them  go,  and  in  that  way  he 
saved  most  of  them.  One  ranchman  north 
of  here  had  260,  and  lost  all  but  30  head  ; 
one  had  100  and  lost  all  but  17 ;  another 
had  11,000  and  lost  6,000.  A  big  ranch  up 
in  Colorado  lost  15,000 ;  snow  was  four 
feet  deep  and  they  died  for  want  of  feed. 
This  is  only  a  few  I  have  mentioned,  so  a 
man  can  figure  as  to  the  price  of  cattle 
for  the  coming  year.  One  ranchman  startl'd 
in  with  1650  steer  calves  to  winter,  he 
having  sold  600  heifer  calves  for  veal. 
That  is  another  reason  for  high-priced 
cattle.  The  Hereford  cattle  are  mostly 
raised  here,  as  we  are  only  25  miles  north 
of  Hereford,  Tex.,  and  that  was  where  the 
Hereford  cattle  wrere  first  started  in  the 
United  States.  They  appear  to  be  better 
rustlers.  We  are  having  fine  weather  now, 
and  wheat  looks  flue.  h.  c. 

Vegas,  Texas. 


New  Method  of  Selling  Tobacco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  good  has  come  from 
a  “square  deal”  is  that  in  which  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  the  handling  of 
the  tobacco  crop  in  the  big  markets  close 
to  production.  The  new  method  of  selling 
tobacco  is  known  as  the  loose  leaf  system, 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  a  buyer  to  ex¬ 
amine  closely  almost  every  particle  of  a 
lot  of  the  weed  placed  on  sale.  The  old 
style  way  of  selling  was  from  the  samples 
of  the  products  of  hogsheads.  The  newer 
way  is  to  sell  it  from  baskets.  The  tobacco 
is  hauled  to  the  market  in  wagons  by  the 
growers,  or  loaded  into  freight  ears  and 
brought  over  the  railroads  to  the  big  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  market.  Here  it  is  placed  in 
loose  bands  in  baskets  about  four  feet 
square  and  four  inches  deep.  These  bas¬ 
kets^  will  hold  anywhere  from  20  pounds 
to  600  pounds,  some  of  them  even  more. 
The  baskets  after  being  loaded  are  trucked 
to  the  warehouse  floors  and  placed  in  long 
rows  running  from  one  end  of  the  ware¬ 
house  to  the  other. 

The  sales  are  conducted  by  auction ;  the 
auctioneer  starts  at  one  end  of  the  row  of 
baskets  and  calls  for  bids,  and  the  buyers 
follow  on  both  sides  of  the  auctioneer, 
and  thus  are  able  to  judge  the  grade  of 
the  stuff  they  are  buying  because  the  to¬ 
bacco  is  in  the  loose  leaf.  Iu  the  baskets 
samples  from  all  parts  of  it  are  available; 
they  may  remove  it  and  examine  closely 
and  thoroughly.  Because  of  this  very  fact 
the  loose  leaf  method  of  selling  has  proven 
tremendously  popular.  After  the  tobacco 
is  sold  in  this  manner  it  is  then  run 
through  a  redrying  plant  where  it  is  put 
in  shipping  order  and  then  pressed  into 
hogsheads  for  storage  or  shipment.  The 
custom  of  selling  from  these  shallow 
square  baskets,  strung  out  in  full  view  of 
the  buyer,  instead  of  from  small  samples 
abstracted  from  a  closely  pressed  quantity 
in  a  hogshead,  has  yielded  results  little 
short  of  marvelous.  At  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  the  system  is  in  full  swing, 
there  was  sold  from  the  square  baskets 
60.000.000  pounds  in  the  season  of  1910 
and  1911.  The  sales  jumped  from  1,500.000 
pounds  iu  1908  and  1909  to  21,000,000 
pounds  in  1909  and  1910,  and  from  that  up 
to  60.000.000  the  following  season.  Up  to 
this  time  in  the  season  of  1911  and  1912 
the  sales  have  reached  42,000,000  pounds 
despite  the  short  crop  of  1911  and  the 
springing  up  of  numerous  loose  leaf  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  hurley  growing  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it  pays  to 
conduct  business  on  the  open  and  above 
board.  The  tobacco  men  say  there  isn’t 
any  doubt  that  the  little  square  baskets 
did  the  work  for  Lexiugton. 

_ _  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

The  LTn-derground  Silo. — I  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  silo  question,  and  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  underground  (or  partly  so) 
would  be  most  convenient  for  me  to  build, 
to  fill  and  take  out,  so  if  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  the  only  objection  I  shall  build  one  of 
this  kind.  I  have  been  in  mines  where 
carbonic  acid  gas  was,  and  am  not  afraid 
of  it ;  have  been  in  wells  90  feet  deep  with¬ 
out  being  troubled  with  it.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  heavier  than  other  gases,  and  there¬ 
for  settles  to  the  bottom,  but  with  several 
limbs.  fastened  to  a  rope  and  lowered  into 
the  silo  with  an  up  and  down  motion  will 
stir  it  up  and  mix  it  with  the  rest,  so  it 
would  not  be  dangerous,  and  the  silage  go¬ 
ing  in  will  keep  it  so  stirred  up  that  it 
possibly  cannot  do  any  harm. 

s.  d.  hainley. 
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Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fa»- 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ..  .$2.50 


Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard....  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey . 1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 

Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey .  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey....  2.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Soils,  Ililgard  .  4.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts . 1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer,  3 

vols . 5.00 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey . 1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  .  1.T5 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  .  1.00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Worlds  Finest  Dairy  Cows 
are  Milked  by  the 

SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 
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Owners  of  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  in 

America  use  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker.  One  of  the 

world’s  highest  priced  dairy  cows,  Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances 
Gazelle,  owned  by  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  is  an  example. 
Another,  the  76  Dairy  Cows  on  the  famous  “White  Horse  Farm’* 
at  Paoli,  Pa.,  none  of  which  is  valued  at  less  than  11,000.  Read  this  letter: 

•  Aft?  considerable  me  of  your  Mechanical  Milker,  will  Bay  it  is  a  decided  success.  I  f 
justified  in  saying  I  could  hardly  get  along  without  it.  bo  satisfactory  has  it  proved  to  be  from 
every  point  of  view. .  It  is  merely  necessary  for  the  dairyman  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Sharpies  Milker  to  insure  its  perfect  service  *nd  to  convince  him  that  it  is  for  his  own  bast  interests. 

£60.19.1912.  TI7  or  or  *irw  »dttdatt  ••  "**  •-  —  —  -  --  - 
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W«  W,  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.  White  Horae  Karra,  Paoli,  Pa. 


When  owners  of  these  high-priced  animals  use 
and  endorse  the  Sharpies  Milker,  surely  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  slightest  injury  to  even  the 
most  sensitive  animal.  Further,  it  will  enable 
you  to  add  $300  to  $1,000  extra  to  your  dairy  profits 
It  will  do  away  with  the  most  disagreeable  job  on 
enable  you  to  double  your  dairy  capacity  with  the 
same  help;  give  you  absolute  freedom  from  worry,  and  independ¬ 
ence  from  shiftless,  unreliable  workmen. 


each  year, 
the  farm 


Send  this  coupon  for  free  catalog.  We  will  give 

you  ample  time  for  trial.  If  the  Sharpies  Milker  don’t 
make  good,  if  it  don’t  more  than  satisfy  you.  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Guaranteed  by  The  Sharpies  Separator 
Company,  which  has  been  making  high-class  Dairy 
Machinery  for  31  years.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  B 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.  '  / 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ork; 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


- BETTER  THAN  BRAN - 

Cheaper.  Over  twice  the  protein  in  Three  D 
Grains  (Dewey’s  Distillers  Dried  Grains). 
The  ideal  milk-producing  feed.  Balances  the 
home-grown  feeds;  makes  all  go  farther.  Bran 
is  high  and  may  go  still  higher.  Three  D  Grains 
are  an  economical  substitute.  Kiln  dried, 
bulky,  fills  cow  np  and  saves  hay.  Absolutely 
safe,  palatable.  Prices  low.  Samples  free. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  today. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO..  Box  644,  BLANCHESTER,  OHIO 
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April  27, 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Breeding  Large  Flocks. 

I  am  about  to  brood  a  thousand  Leghorn 
chicks  by  the  fireless  way  in  3x6-foot 
brooders.  I  had  been  told  that  50  was 
the  largest  number  of  chicks  for  such  a 
brooder.  I  was  very  much  interested, 
therefore,  in  Mr.  Dean’s  statement  (page 
411)  that  he  put  150  chicks  in  brooders  of 
that  size.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
moment  to  me,  as  it  means  making  only 
seven  brooders  in  place  of  my  proposed  20. 
But  I  wish  you  could  get  Mr.  Dean  to  tell 
a  little  more  specifically  about  the  making 
of  the  hover  part.  IIow  high  are  these 
“frames,”  and  arc  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
top  covered  with  the  cloth,  and  is  the  cloth 
tight  on  top  or  does  it  sag  so  as  to  rest 
on  the  chicks’  backs?  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  cloth  to  use?  I  am  also  desirous 
of  knowing  about  how  many  weeks  the 
chicks  are  kept  in  these  confined  quarters 
before  going  upon  range.  M.  b. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

While  50  chicks  is  about  the  number 
usually  placed  in  fireless  brooders,  and 
these  small  flocks  are  probably  safer  and 
more  easily  cared  for  than  larger  ones,  one 
who  is  making  a  business  of  raising  chick¬ 
ens  can  hardly  afford  to  divide  his  flocks, 
and  his  time,  into  such  small  units.  1 
should  not  hesitate  to  put  1,000  young 
chicks  into  10  brooders  3x6  feet  in  size, 
and  if  necessary  should  crowd  them  still 
more,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  as 
they  grew,  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
for  expansion.  If  the  cockerels  are  sep¬ 
arated  and  placed  by  themselves  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  pullets, 
these  brooders  should  care  for  the  latter 
until  near  maturity.  My  own  practice  is 
to  remove  the  cockerels  about  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  identified  and  place  them  by 
themselves  on  a  distant  part  of  the  farm, 
here  they  are  hopper-fed  on  free  range 
through  the  day,  and  allowed  to  pack  pretty 
closely  into  a  brooder  house  at  night,  until 
old  enough  to  be  shut  up  and  finished  as 
broilers.  The  frames  used  as  hovers  last 
year  were  about  three  feet  square,  made 
of  inch  square  strips  covered  with  bran 
sacking,  this  being  stretched  tight  and 
tacked  to  the  wood.  These  frames  had  no 
sides,  but  were  mounted  upon  legs  which 
raised  them  about  four  inches  from  the 
floor.  After  the  chicks  were  driven  be¬ 
neath  them  at  night,  sides  were  made  by 
placing  bran  sacks  over  the  edges  of  the 
hover.  Through  the  day  these  frames  or 
hovers  were  removed  entirely  from  the 
brooders.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  was  in  late  April,  May  and 
June.  For  earlier  use  hovers  of  the  usual 
type  into  which  chicks  could  go  through 
the  day  would  have  to  be  used.  Any  kind 
of  cloth  can  be  used  as  a  cover.  Here  we 
found  clean  bran  sacks  as  good  as  anything, 
and  seldom  had  to  use  more  than,  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  these.  If  more  cover  was  needed 
other  loose  sacks  wore  placed  upon  the  first. 
This  loosely  woven  stuff  admits  air  to  the 
chicks,  and  one  is  apt  to  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  beat  these  little  furnaces  in 
feathers  give  off.  The  chicks  should  be 
allowed  access  to  the  ground  in  small  en¬ 
closures,  as  soon  as  placed  in  the  brooders 
at  from  two  to  three  weeks  of  age,  and  the 
brooders  should  be  moved  sufBciently  often 
to  keep  them  upon  fresh  clean  grass. 

M.  B.  D. 

Chick  Feed. 

Could  you  recommend  a  good  chick  feed, 
and  of  what  is  it  composed?  G.  B.  J. 

Newfield,  N.  J. 

It  is  true  that  some  feeds  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  not  suitable  for  young  chicks, 
being  made  from  inferior  materials  and 
containing  considerable  waste.  To  many  of 
them  grit  and  charcoal  are  added,  forcing 
the  purchaser  to  pay  grain  prices  for  these 
cheaper  materials  which  may  be  purchased 
separately.  Commercial  chick  feeds  are  apt 
to  be  open  to  the  same  criticism  applicable 
to  the  proprietary  dairy  feeds,  they  usually 
contain  some  mill  by-product  not  salable 
by  itself,  and  they  cost  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  nutritive  material  purchased  in 
the  form  of  grain,  or  standard  grain  by¬ 
products,  and  mixed  by  the  feeder  himself. 
The  stress  laid  by  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
mercial  chick  feeds  upon  the  “scientific 
balancing”  of  their  products  to  meet  the 
supposed  needs  of  chicks  at  different 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  containing  a 
separate  ingredient  for  the  development  of 
each  part  of  a  chick’s  anatomy,  may  safely 
be  classed  with  other  forms  of  advertising 
guff.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats,  together  with 
such  adjuncts  as  animal  and  green  foods, 
grit  and  charcoal,  which  may  be  fed  sepa¬ 
rately,  contain  all  the  essentials  to  proper 
development  and  productivity  of  fowls  at 
all  ages.  No  better  chick  feed  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  made  than  that  recommended  by 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  pinhead  oatmeal,  finely  cracked 
corn  and  cracked  wheat,  in  the  proportions 
of  one  part  of  oatmeal,  two  of  corn  and 
three  of  wheat.  This  constitutes  the  whole 
grain  ration,  to  which  the  mash  and  other 
feeds  are  added,  and  is  fed  until  the  chicks 
are  old  enough  to  eat  larger  grains. 

M.  B.  D. 

Single  or  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

Is  there  any  difference  as  to  the  laying 
qualities  or  size  of  birds  between  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  and  the  R.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn?  If  there  is  no  difference,  why  do 
nearly  all  the  large  poultry  plants  keep 
the  S.  C.  variety?  Foster,  in  his  book, 
"The  Million  Egg  Farm,”  states  that  the 
other  breeds  of  Leghorns  are  all  smaller 
in  size,  that  the  White  Leghorn  has  proved 
in  many  contests  that  it  is  naturally  su¬ 
perior  to  all  other*  breeds  in  profitably  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  large 
commercial  poultry  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  stocked  with  the  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  In  the  Rose  Comb  there  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  of  freezing  their 
combs  in  a  Winter  like  the  past  one. 

s.  P.  M. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  save 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  comb,  though 
as  a  rule  the  Single  Comb  varieties  of  all 
breeds  lay  a  slightly  larger  egg  than  do 
the  Rose  Combs:  The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
being  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  \»arietles  bred 
for  egg  production,  its  characteristics  are 
well  fixed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
a  good  strain  of  this  variety  that  may  be 
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depended  upon  to  perpetuate  its  good  quali¬ 
ties  ;  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  they 
lay  large  white  eggs,  and  that  the  cock¬ 
erels  quickly  reach  a  profitable  size  as 
broilers,  undoubtedly  accounts  for  much  of 
their  popularity  on  commercial  egg  farms. 
With  housing  conditions  as  they  must  be 
to  make  egg  production  profitable,  there  is 
little  danger  from  frosted  combs  among  the 
Single  Comb  varieties,  and  whatever  slight 
advantage  the  Rose  Comb  fowls  may  have 
in  this  respect  is  not  considered  material. 

M.  B.  D.  i 


Stale  Bread  for  Hens. 


How  should  I  use  stale  (not  moldy) 
bread  for  feeding  hens?  I  use  dry  mash 
and  scratch  feed,  and  keep  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Orpingtons.  I  tried  to  feed  the  bread  by 
soaking  it,  adding  the  kitchen  scraps  fit 
for  hens,  some  dried  milk  and  fish  scraps, 
a  little  charcoal  and  finally  adding  enough 
dry  mash  to  take  up  surplus  moisture. 
They  liked  it,  but  it  had  tendency  to  loosen 
them,  and  some  of  the  droppings  were  light 
colored  and  yellowish.  R.  E.  H. 

Needham,  Mass. 

If  you  have  a  food  chopper  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  type  you  will  find  it  an  excellent  ma¬ 
chine  for  reducing  stale  bread  and  crusts 
to  a  crumbly  condition,  in  which  they 
may  be  fed  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
other  feeds.  Kitchen  scraps,  particularly 
from  hotels  and  restaurants,  are  apt  to 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  meat, 
and  to  become  sour  and  musty ;  they  should 


therefore  be  fed  with  caution.  m.  b.  d. 


Tile  Henhouse. 


I  am  building  a  chicken  coop  this  Spring 
of  clay  building  tile.  I  expect  to  build  It 
14  by  50  feet,  open  front,  five  by  seven  feet 
high,  facing  the  south.  Which  side  for  the 
high  side,  the  north  or  south?  How  can  I 
safely  anchor  the  roof  to  the  tile  so  the 
wind  won’t  blow  it  off?  I  expect  to  use 
galvanized  roofing.  b.  w.  T. 

Copley,  O. 

The  high  side  of  your  building  should 
face  the  south,  and  you  will  economize  in 
material,  while  getting  the  same  amount 
of  floor  space,  by  constructing  a  shorter 
building  of  greater  depth.  A  building 
20x35  feet  will  give  you  the  same  floor, 
capacity  as  the  one  you  propose,  and  will 
require  much  less  material  for  the  front 
and  rear  walls,  with  the  addition  only  of 
that  required  to  build  a  narrow  strip  in 
each  end  wall.  In  such  a  building  the 
front  windows  should  be  carried  nearly  to 
the  plate  to  permit  the  sun  to  reach  to 
the  rear  of  the  building.  To  anchor  the  | 
roof  the  plates  should  be  fastened  to  the 
tiles  by  means  of  bolts  having  their  heads 
embedded  in  the  mortar  of  the  last  course 
and  projecting  far  enough  to  pass  through 
the  plates  and  take  a  nut.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg-Bound  Pullets. 

We  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  ;  several  of  them  have  become  egg- 
boiind.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  rem¬ 
edy  is  advisable?  I  have  administered 
salts  which  has  helped  them,  but  after  a 
week  or  so  they  have  the  same  trouble. 
When  they  Anally  drop  the  eggs,  some  have 
soft  shells  and  some  do  not  have  any  shell. 
They  have  been  fed  on  oats  and  wheat, 
with  corn  at  night  during  the  coldest 
weather,  are  given  beets  and  cabbage,  have 
had  meat  once  a  week,  and  have  dry  mash 
and  grit,  ashes  and  oystershells  and  plenty 
of  water.  They  have  been  confined  to  the 
house  since  November,  with  straw  and 
clover  chaff  on  the  floor  to  scratch  in. 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  G.  w. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  pullets  laying  their 
first  eggs  to  be  occasionally  egg-bound,  but 
if  the  trouble  persists  and  is  general  in 
the  flock,  it  indicates  some  fault  in  their 
care  which  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the 
fowls.  Conditions  most  likely  to  produce 
this  trouble  are  overfeeding  of  meat  or 
other  highly  stimulating  food,  combined 
with  too  close  confinement,  and  lack  of 
that  vigorous  exercise  which  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  digestion  and  general  physical 
welfare.  If  you  will  give  your  fowls  out 
of  door  range  and  provide  them  with  a 
deep  litter  in  which  they  must  scratch 
vigorously  for  their  grain  when  necessarily 
confined  to  their  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  you  do  not  overfeed  or  stimu¬ 
late  them  in  your  desire  to  produce  a  large 
egg  yield.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
the  trouble  will  disappear.  m.  b.  d. 


Hens  with  Brain  Trouble. 


I  have  100  White  Leghorn  hens  of  last 
Spring’s  hatch.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  for  a  hen  when  its  head 
bends  to  one  side  and  whirls  around  and 
around?  After  it  has  done  this  for  a  few 
minutes  it  gets  up  and  walks  off,  but  soon 
has  just  such  another  “spasm.”  h.  s. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


The  symptoms  shown  by  your  fowls  are 
those  of  some  disturbance  in  the  brain  or 
other  part  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  the  trouble  is  incurable.  If  many 
fowls  in  a  flock  were  so  affected  I  should 
consider  it  probably  due  to  lack  of  vigor 
in  the  breeding  stock  caused  by  too  close 
inbreeding,  improper  feeding,  or  unhygienic 
surroundings,  and  I  should  seek  to  remove 
whatever  source  of  difficulty  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  these  points  might  reveal. 

M.  B.  D. 

Soft  Yolks  and  Shells. 


Can  you  tell  me  why  fresh-laid  eggs  have 
soft  yolks,  also  why  eggs  have  soft  shells, 
when  oyster  shells  are  by  them  all  the 
time?  The  hens  have  been  confined  all 
Winter.  E.  a.  l. 

Concord,  N.  II. 

Soft  yolks  in  fresh-laid  eggs,  together 
with  soft  shells  where  plenty  of  lime  is 
given  the  hens,  are  an  indication  of  a  de¬ 
bilitated  condition  of  the  fowls,  usually 
due  to  improper  care  or  feeding.  Too  close 
confinement,  lack  of  exercise,  too  much 
corn  or  buckwheat  in  their  rations  to  the 
exclusion  of  oats,  wheat  and  vegetable 
food,  and  damp,  dirty  and  unsanitary  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  all  contributing  causes  to 
such  a  condition.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
just  what  the  cause  is  in  your  case  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  your  conditions, 
but  the  statement  that  your  hens  have  been 
confined  all  Winter  may  furnish  the  clue 
to  the  source  of  your  trouble,  and  with 
these  hints  in  mind  I  think  that  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  locate  and  correct 
the  difficulty.  M.  b,  d. 


The  farmer  who  does 
not  use  Ready  Roofing 
is  wasting  money — 

Certain  -  teed 


Roofing 


— the  big  money  saver 

When  buying  roofing  you  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully  these  two  points — quality 
and  price.  Certain  -  teed  Roofing  means 
quality  certified  and  durability  guaran¬ 
teed — a  better  roofing  for  less  money, 
fully  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years. 

Millions  of  rolls  In  use  on 
farm  buildings  today 

You  do  not  need  to  take 
our  word  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  durability,  of 

Certain- teed  Roofing 


—there  are  millions  of  rolls 
of  it  in  use  today  and  our  sales 
are  increasing  at  a  tremen¬ 
dous  rate.  One  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you.  It  U  made  in  rubber 
shingles  aa  well  a»  rolls— on 
each  roll  or  bundle  we  paste 
a  Certain-teed  label  for  your 
protection. 

You  can  get 
Certain-teed 


Roofing  from 
your  local  dealer 
—at  least  give 
it  a  trial. 

Send  today  for 
this  val  uable 
free  book  J-4 


GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 


York,  Pa.  Marsollleo,  III. 
Minneapolis 


East  St.  Louis,  III. 
San  Franclaco  , 


SAVE  HALF  Your 


Paint  Bills 


By  using  1NGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

. 


Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price#. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"T  Durability. 
How  to  uvoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Barnple  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  *ave  you  money. 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. V. 


Samson  Gate 


Never  Sags 
Strength  Guaranteed1 


BUILT  on  the  principle  of  a  truss 
bridge,  reinforced  with  best  iron, 
won’t  rust  like  -steel.  Strength 
is  all  at  the  top  where  it  belongs. 

You  can't  make  it  sag— horses  or  cattle  can’t 
break  It  down.  Greatest  amount  of  strength 
without  excess  iron.  Will  sell  gates  complete 
or  metal  parts  without  boards  which  you 
can  provide  and  save  freight.  Write  today  for 
big  free  circular  telling  all  about  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Samson.  Agents  wanted— Our  men  mak¬ 
ing  from  825  to  850  weekly.  Ask  for  our  com¬ 
bination  proposition— great  money  maker. 


,J.  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. 

Dept.  14,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 

I  Two  Indestructible  Angle  Irons  on  Top 


YK/RITE  for  FREE  prepaid  catalog;  shows  250 
’  ”  styles,  vehicles  and  harness;  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  No  cash  with  order;  no  deposit. 
You  pay  if  satisfied  after  30  days  trial.  Write 

DELIN  CARRIAGE  CO.  1732  Central  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AFairbanks-Morse  Engine  will 
give  you  the  kind  of  service 
you  counted  on  when  you 
planned  to  buy  an  engine.  It  fulfills 
every  purpose  for  which  you  so 
much  need  reliable  power. 


Fairbanks -Morse 


Engines 


do  more.  They  give  you  years  and 
years  of  low-cost  service.  They  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  material, 
workmanship  and  power. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  is  a  four 
cycle,  long  stroke,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  smooth  running  engine  that 
develops  full  power  at  slow  speed. 
There’s  no  racking  or  pounding;  no 
overstrain  to  carry  the  load.  It  stands 
up  where  other  engines  fall  down. 


Engines  built  for  operation  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  or  low 
grade  oils.  Vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  types. 


Write  for  Catalog  No.  NA  698 
and  state  size  you  need 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


Hog  Wallow 
Pr'events  Disease 


& 

* 

& 


& 


THE  hot  weather  is  a  trying 
time  for  hogs.  In  addition 
to  the  heat,  they  have  to  stand 
the  attacks  of  hog  cholera, 
scurvy  and  lice. 

Build  a  hog  wallow  and  letyour 
hogs  wallow  in  a  solution  of 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 


It  prevents  hog  cholera,  it  is 
a  sure  lice  killer,  keeps  the 
skin  smooth  and  purifies  the 
air.  Prevents  mange  and  kills 
lice  on  dogs.  It  meets  the  U.  S. 
Gov.  requirements  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  dip  for  Sheep  Scab. 

Use  it  aplenty  for  disinfecting' sewers, 
stables,  barns,  henneries,  hog  pens, 
sinks.  One  gallon  dip  makes  75  to  100 
gallons  effective  solution.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfec¬ 
tant.  Send  for  Free  Dip  Booklet. 


DR. HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


£  « 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no  valves  to 
get  out  of  order.  Holds  one  gallon. 

If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on  receipt 
el  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Moe,  2016  New  Olis  Bldg.,  Chicago 


■Blatchford’s  Sugar  and  Flaxseed^ 


Rich  in  the  three  elements  essential  to  profitable  feeding,  viz:  Oil,  Sugar  and 
Albumenous  Compounds. 

The  best  food  in  the  world  to  use  after  your  calves  are  old  enough  not  to  need 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL. 

The  sugar  is  not  obtained  from  molasses  but  from  the  choicest  of  selected 
Locust  Beans.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  molasses  in  Blatchford’s  Sugar  and  Flaxseed. 

Many  times  richer  than  Oilmeal.  Gives  the  animals  the  advantage  of  a  mixed  supplemental  food. 

Endorsed  by  some  of  the  largest  exhibitors  of  stock  at  fairs  and  fat  stock  shows  as  unequaled  for  topping 
off”  stock.  You  should  investigate.  Get  full  particulars  from  your  dealer  or  address 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  (Established  1800)  Waukegan,  Illinois 


1912. 
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PROFIT  IN  GOOSE  CULTURE. 

No  land  or  water  fowl  can  be  so  eas¬ 
ily  or  so  cheaply  raised  as  the  goose. 
They  will  thrive  well  in  pastures  alone. 
They  are  subject  to  no  diseases,  neither 
mites  nor  lice.  But  it  is  important  to 
breed  from  large  matured  specimens. 
An  old  goose  is  best  to  breed  from. 
She  should  be  at  least  two  or  three 
years  old  to  raise  good,  strong  goslings, 
and  she  can  be  kept  till  she  is  20  years 
old.  But  the  gander  should  be  changed 
every  three  or  four  years.  Two  or 
three  geese  can  be  mated  to  one  gander, 
but  not  any  more  or  the  eggs  won’t 
hatch. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  geese,  but 
the  Toulouse  are  the  best.  They  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  kind  and 
are  the  heaviest.  I  have  seen  them  that 
would  weigh  from  30  to  36  pounds  when 
they  were  a  year  old.  The  Toulouse 
commence  to  lay  the  last  of  February 
or  first  of  March  and  often  lay  into  May 
before  they  become  broody;  laying 
from  25  to  30  eggs.  Most  of  the  other 
kinds  lay  from  12  to  15  eggs  and  then 
want  to  sit,  while  the  Toulouse  can  be 
easily  broken  up  and  will  lay  again.  The 
eggs  can  be  set  under  hens,  four  or 
five  for  each  hen  if  she  is  a  large  one,  or 
they  can  be  set  in  an  incubator.  I  have 
mine  in  incubators  and  hatch  100  per 
cent  of  them,  and  I  have  better  success 
with  them  in  incubators  and  under  hens 
than  under  geese;  the  goslings  can  be 
hatching  while  the  old  goose  is  laying 
another  litter  of  eggs,  which  will  giv$ 
more  goslings.  If  they  don’t  hatch  out 
until  the  last  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July  they  are  all  right  for  market  at 
Christmas  time,  and  will  bring  a  good 
price.  But  if  the  eggs  are  set  under 
hens  or  put  in  an  incubator  they  will 
need  to  be  sprinkled  with  warm  water 
two  or  three  times  per  week,  and  the 
last  week  of  incubation  they  should  be 
wetted  every  day.  During  the  last  week 
of  their  stay  in  the  incubator  I  take 
some  warm  water  in  a  deep  dish  and  dip 
the  whole  egg  into  it  for  a  second  and 
then  put  it  back  on  the  tray.  If  there 
are  not  goose  eggs  enough  for  an  en¬ 
tire  sitting  they  can  be  hatched  with 
hens’  eggs  in  the  incubator,  only  be 
sure  to  put  them  in  a  week  before  the 
hen’s  eggs,  as  it  takes  four  weeks  to 
hatch  a  goose  egg. 

At  first  the  goslings  should  be  kep^ 
warm  and  fed  often,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk.  They 
need  plenty  of  green  grass.  The  most 
important  part  of  a  young  gosling’s  liv¬ 
ing  is  plenty  of  green  food  and  plenty 
of  water  to  drink,  but  not  enough  so  he 
can  get  into  it  and  get  his  back  wet,  for 
that  or  staying  out  in  a  shower  or  a 
rainstorm  means  death  before  the 
feathers  are  grown.  After  the  goslings 
are  three  weeks  old  meal  stirred  up  in 
boiling  water  and  cooled  is  all  right 
for  food.  After  they  are  two  ancfc  a 
half  months  old  they  will  get  their  own 
living  if  they  can  have  a  good  pasture 
where  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  or  if  they 
are  given  stuff  from  the  garden,  such 
as  kale  and  turnips  cut  up,  or  other 
roots.  They  require  very  little  water, 
only  just  enough  to  drink. 

One  valuable  peculiarity  is  that  they 
always  give  notice  of  hen-roost  robbers 
by  their  shrill  cry.  They  are  as  good 
as  a  watch-dog.  There  is  no  kind  of 
fowl  that  I  have  raised  that  is  so  profit¬ 
able  as  the  goose.  Geese  should  be  fat¬ 
tened  on  cornmeal,  and  two  bushels 
will  fatten  10  goslings.  It  will  cost 
from  50  to  75  cents  to  raise  a  goose 
ready  for  the  market  and  it  will  dress 
from  10  to  14  pounds  if  of  the  Toulouse 
variety.  At  20  cents  per  pound  (that  is 
what  I  get  for  mine),  a  goose  will  bring 
from  $2  to  $2.50,  and  I  have  received 
$3.  For  every  three  geese  there  is  a 
pound  of  feathers,  which  I  can  sell  for 
$1  a  pound.  There  is  always  a  good 
market  for  a  good,  fat  goose,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  more  will  be 
raised  to  take  the  place  of  turkeys,  as 
turkeys  are  subject  to  so  many  diseases 
that  they  cannot  be  raised  successfully. 

Maine.  j.  e.  taylor. 


HOGS  REFUSE  TO  EAT  RAPE. 

Reports  given  in  recent  issues  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  relative  to  the  remarkable  success 
realized  by  many  in  the  work  of  growing 
rape  for  pork  production  more  especially 
have  been  read  with  much  interest,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  results  given  have  been 
so  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  my  own  efforts 
in  this  direction  that  I  am  tempted  to  give 
a  brief  statement  of  my  failure,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  possible  ignorance  that  has  at¬ 
tended  all  my  efforts  in  this  phase  of  farm 
work.  In  the  first  place  will  state  that 
growing  and  fattening  hogs  has  been  a 
life  work  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
one  that  I  have  always  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  have  been  anxious  to  adopt 
any  method  that  promised  better  success 
in  this.  line.  Accordingly,  three  years  ago 
I  was  induced  to  devote  a  plot  of  ground 
of  about  one  acre  to  rape  (Dwarf  Essex). 
In  due  time,  when  the  plants  had  attained 
the  desired  growth,  the  hogs  were  allowed 


to  take  possession.  To  my  surprise  they 
manifested  no  appreciation  of  the  privilege, 
neither  could  they  be  persuaded  to  eat  even 
after  being  deprived  of  other  food  in  the 
meantime.  After  following  this  course  of 
treatment  for  several  days  with  do  better 
success,  the  hogs  were  allowed  to  resume 
their  former  method  of  treatment.  The 
growth  of  rape  was  eventually  plowed  un-  ] 
der  and  the  ground  sown  to  Winter  wheat.  I 

The  next  season  after  the  wheat  was  i 
harvested  it  was  noticed  that  occasional 
plants  of  rape  were  to  be  seen  growing  in 
the  wheat  stubble,  and  it  was  also  noticed 
that  the  hogs,  while  gleaning  for  the  re¬ 
maining  heads  of  wheat,  seemed  to  relish 
the  rape  as  well.  This  fact  persuaded  me 
to  give  the  rape  one  more  trial :  accord¬ 
ingly  last  season  (1911)  the  plot  was 
again  seeded  and  at  the  proper  time  three 
sows  and  20  pigs  (all  of  strong,  healthy 
growth)  were  turned  in.  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment  it  was  attended 
with  no  better  results  than  on  the  previous 
occasion.  Even  after  being  deprived  of 
other  food,  and  the  experiment  of  dusting 
the  plants  with  meal  while  wet  with  dew 
or  rain,  proved  to  be  no  inducement  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  eat  and  grow  fat  on  the 
above  ration.  Tt  may  be  assumed  that  per¬ 
haps  the  plants  were  allowed  to  get  too 
large  and  unpalatable:  this  would  hardly 
seem  possible,  as  many  of  them  were 
small  and  tender  owing  to  later  germina¬ 
tion  due  to  the  extreme  drought  of  the 
past  season.  Any  suggestion  relative  to 
better  success  in  this  direction  would  be 
thankfully  received  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers, 
even  in  contradiction  of  the  old  saying  that 
It  is  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks. 

New  York.  irving  d.  cook. 


A  Free  Loan  Association. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  “back  to  the 
land,"  after  going  through  the  mill  as 
merchant  and  mechanic.  I  have  accumu¬ 
lated  a  pretty  well  grown  up  family  of 
seven  and  three  grandchildren,  and  along 
with  them  some  views  that  are  nearly  of 
age.  It  is  an  old  saying,  “Use  what  you 
have  and  you  will  lack  nothing.”  Another 
is  that  where  there  is  a  disease  there  is  a 
remedy  close  at  hand.  I  notice  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  the  “Farm  Journal”  are 
giving  some  attention  to  the  reduction  of 
interest  to  farmers.  I  also  notice  that 
“Up-to-Date  Farming”  has  one  horse  hitched 
to  the  two-horse  load  of  controlled  mar¬ 
keting.  Controlled  marketing  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  one-horse  load  if  farmers  were 
fairly  free  from  debt,  and  their  profits 
were  not  being  drained  to  pay  interest  and 
rent.  I  have  known  all  these  years  that 
my  views  were  entertained  by  others  here 
and  there.  I  was  surprised  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  learn  that  in  New  York  City  there 
has  been  an  association  of  Hebrews  prac¬ 
ticing  some  of  them  about  as  long  as  I 
have  entertained  them.  Their  association 
has  grown  to  4,000  or  more,  and  their 
loaning  capital  to  over  $140,000.  This 
loan  fund  they  loan  to  needy  borrowers 
without  interest  or  increase.  Their  ex¬ 
penses  are  met  by  membership  fees.  If 
farmers  in  proportion  to  their  number  had 
commenced  20  years  ago  to  do  what  these 
few  Hebrews  are  doing,  high  finance  would 
not  have  reached  such  heights,  and  the 
farmers  would  know  more.  Even  if  a  small 
proportion  of  farmers  would  organize  a 
solid  banking  institution,  and  a  clearing¬ 
house  system  in  connection  with  it.  sup¬ 
ported  by  membership  fees  and  operated  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  barter  to  a 
science,  they  no  doubt  could  make  some 
stir  in  the  financial  world.  When  farmers 
make  the  very  best  use  of  their  resources 
in  this  direction  they  will  lack  but  little 
resources  nor  pay  much  interest.  And  the 
nation's  resources  can  be  conserved  to  a 
degree  that  is  worth  while.  When  we 
carefully  analyze  what  is  said  to  be  our 
annual  increase  in  per  capita  wealth,  we 
will  see  the  necessity  of  getting  in  earnest 
about  conservation.  johx  peelle. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Peelle  refers  to  the  Hebrew  Free 
Loan  Association  of  New  York.  Here 
is  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  : 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  loan 
money  to  those  in  need,  instead  of  giving 
alms,  and  thus  assist  respectable  people 
whose  character  and  self-respect  will  not 
permit  them  to  receive  alms,  but  who  will 
accept  a  loan  which  they  can  repay  and 
thus  overcome  the  difficulties  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  means  of  livelihood.  Money  is 
loaned  in  sums  of  $">  to  $200,  to  appli¬ 
cants.  irrespective  of  creed,  on  notes  in¬ 
dorsed  by  responsible  people,  without  charge 
of  interest  or  expenses  of  anv  kind,  the 
borrower  repaying  the  loans  in  weekly  pay¬ 
ments. 

There  were  nine  founders  and  now 
after  20  years  there  are  4819  members. 
Since  the  beginning  $4,723,262  has  been 
loaned  on  194.560  loans.  Last  year  there 
were  19,949  loans,  amounting  to  $560,- 
025.  Not  quite  half,  or  9536.  were  at 
$25  each,  and  2604  at  $50  each  There 
was  a  loss  of  $3,535.25  or  less  than  half 
of  one  per  cent.  The  capital  is  ob¬ 
tained  through  fees  from  members  and 
from  donations,  for  this  is  a  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprise  —  not  intended  to 
make  money  for  its  members.  As  the 
president,  Julius  J.  Dukas,  says: 

To  change  a  person  in  need  to  one  who 
can  help  himself  and  his  neighbor  as  well, 
is  not  only  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
State  but  to  all  humanity  ;  and  this  trans¬ 
formation  we  have  brought  about  several 
hundred  times  over,  for  many  of  our 
borrowers  have  become  members  of  our 
association. 

In  the  majority  of  farm  communities 
are  people  who  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  or  dispossessed  of  their  property 
through  failure  to  meet  some  obligation 
of  a  few  dollars.  Such  a  society  would 
haye  saved  them.  and.  beginning  in  this 
humble  way,  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  farmers  to  build  up  a  strong  credit 
q^ociation. 


ALBERTA’S  SSS5 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
.Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
i  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
|  for  their  land  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
|  the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
,  from  this  Province  has  been 
1  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 

Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
land  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
160acres(at$3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand.building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  great  success. 

I  Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement. 

I  settlers’  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
"Last  BestWest,”  and  other  Information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can., 
or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S-  CRAWFORD 
301  B.  GENESEE  STREET  ' 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NO 


HENS 


should  be  kept  in  your  flock.  It  is  worse  than 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary?  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor- 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


GENUINE  KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN 

Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs— $3.00  per  fifteen. 
From  one  of  Kellerstrass’  best  pens.  W.  A.  Kaiser, 
2703  Jamaica  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

E«ks  and  Ducklings.  From  mammoth  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks  that  have  tree  range  on  aalt  water.  Ettga  10  cents  each. 

MARYLAND  SQUAB  CO.,  Cambridge,  Maryland 

Indian  Runner  Ducks sSi”™' wSg 

Orpington  eggs,  15,  *1.50;  100,  $8.  R.C.  Black  Minor- 
cas  eggs,  15,  *1.  George  Bowdish,  Esperanee,  NY. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE S-Blue  Ribbon  Winners. 
Eggs— $3  per  15.  BRUSH  &  SON.  Milton,  Vt. 

PRIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

Ducks,  White  Orpington  Barred  Rocks — Eggs 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844  i 

R.  MacKELL AR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  - 

200  Choice  Farms  For  Sale  ; 

in  fertile  Delawaro  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre  ! 
up.  Host  markets;  good  train  and  trolley  service; 
new  catalog  and  map;  established  25  years;  no  Sun¬ 
day  business.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

INCOME  LAST  YEAR  over  $5,000  ; 

FARM  of  267  acres — 22  acres  timber  and  wood; 
twelve-room  house,  four  large  barns,  concrete 
floors,  44  cow  stalls,. hog  house,  hen  house,  fine 
round  silo;  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes.  Two  miles  from  railroad  town.  Price 
$8,000  —  half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. 

FOR  SAT  F~Fine  farm  on  the  w«st  Shore 
rulv  OrYLiPy  Rfti|r0itdt  Greene  County; 

convenient  to  railroad  station;  135  acres;  consid¬ 
erable  fruit;  bargain:  immediate  possession.  I 

ORUs  Q.  FLINT . Athens,  N.  Y. 

ffSf4  Salt*  ‘S'ereral  York  State  river  and  creek 

zTJ  "f,  .farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo-  - 
cation.  The  Billings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size  ■ 
111  and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice,  j 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersev  Farm*  New  Jerser  Garden, 
new  jersey  rarms  Fruit,  Potat0i  Grain, 

Dairy,  Poultry  Farms.  Mild  climate;  productive, 
easily  worked  soil;  excellent  markets;  good  home  i 
advantages.  ALBERT  WARREN  DRESSER,  Burlington.  N.  J.  ‘ 

FflR  <vAI  F  New  York  State  Dairy  Farms.  Large 

1  Ufl  OMLL  list  ready  to  mail  to  prospective 
buyers.  OGDEN  S  AGENCY,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Home  Farms  i 

Improved  and  for  sale  by  ns  at  low  prices  and  on  1 
easy  terms,  h  or  specimen  list,  address  or  call  upon 

B.  F.  McBTJRNEY  &  CO.,  Room  309,  Bastable  Blk.,  1 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

U  Bftl  FOR  SALE,  near  Snlis- 
7.  °  .  r drm  bury.  Good  dwelling 

and  fruit.  Price  $1,600.  For  full  particulars  write 
SAMI  EL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland,  j 

DAIRY  OR  POULTRY  FARM  , 

to  let  in  NewHampshire.  3  hours  from  Boston,  about 

110  acres.  0.  R.  MARSHALL,  25  West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  f 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
t  Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  t 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  1 

For  information  write  to  C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 

720  Kilmer  Building,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  the 

land  of  frnit  and  short,  mild  wintors.  Health¬ 
ful  climate,  wonderfully  productive  soil,  level 
fields,  no  stone,  best  markets  and  cheap  land. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Largest  list  of  farms  in 
State.  Wm.  G.  Wechtenhiser,  Harrington,  Del, 

^  —CHOICE  RUFF  WYANDOTTE 

C,  \j|  O)  eggs  for  sale — $1.00  for  15.  $5.00  per 

100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.F.D.No.  1.  Hudson,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE — W.  H.  Turkey  Eggs  from  prize-winning 

1  stock.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER . Rodman,  N.  Y. 

□  mil  TP  YMPII- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■  "ULI  n  1  mCH  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggsi?aHn,dcs^catGa,fog 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 

1  W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

pOLUMBIAN  WYAND0HES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS  - 

U  Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  ami  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen.  . 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B.  1 
EISENHAET,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa.  1 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
j-  Kegs  for  hatching.  Mating  liston  request 


C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Buff  Cochin  Bantams— Eggs,  *2 
>•  per  15.  Also  fancy  Pheasants.  Stock  of  the 


JABY  CHICKS— Prom  large,  mature  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  on  free  range:  Young's  strain; 
f'hes  average  659:  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each, 
e  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Arthur 


H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 

»  UFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

*  $1.50  for  15.  I).  H.  PERRY. ...Clyde,  N.Y. 


C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 


Heavy  LAYER8  and 
winners.  Five  pens. 


|  EGGS  $1.00— Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
I  try.  Pigeons.  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  ilitis- 
ted  descriptive  Catalog  ioc.  F.  G.  WALE,  Telford,  Pa. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS  from  prize  stock.  $2.00  per 

i  12.  No  ducks  lay  like  these.  No  stock  can  make  you  the 


C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00 
>i  per  fifteen.  M.  G.  TERRY.  Assonet,  Mass. 


true  fawn  and  white;  my  runners  are  nnexeellod 


Colony  Brooders  For  Sale 

loi.i  n ..  a  in  i  ii  • 


r&TIXS’  £.  C.  R.  T.  REDS  STANDARD,  trap- 

netted,  record  stork.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens,  okath,  matin? 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  Amprirz  Cobv m.  Pull 

OWine  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations,  l'rice . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  X^stf  a.^d 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

TIia  Hnrsp  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
i  uc  iiuiac  WOrk  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Bargains.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$5.00  per  100.  Homestead  Farms,  R.  1,  Lestershire,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 

UST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 


fffo?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


"How  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 

Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  .or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 8Q0, 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  "  -  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

During  the  month  of  March  we  re¬ 
ceived  69  accounts  for  collection  which 
the  creditors  were  not  able  to  collect 
themselves,  and  224  inquiries  for  rat¬ 
ings.  We  collected  62  claims  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  total  to  $2,397.03.  Of  these 
13  were  express  and  railroad  claims 
amounting  to  $385.16.  The  collections 
were  rather  above  the  average.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  doing  this  work  must  be  more 
the  correction  of  abuses  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  benefits.  We  want  it  also  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  business 
methods  and  care  in  shipments  and 
business  transactions.  Any  of  us  get 
caught  napping  at  times,  but  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lessons  are  probably  worth  the 
cost,  if  we  profit  by  them.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  important  to  know  something 
about  the  standing  of  the  house  to  which 
goods  are  shipped  on  assignment  or 
credit. 

Some  time  back  we  stated  in  answer 
to  several  inquiries  that  we  had  previ¬ 
ously  run  advertising  of  the  William 
Galloway  Company  machinery,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  and  while  we  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  products,-  the  advertis¬ 
ing  was  not  in  the  paper  at  the  time 
because  we  did  not  want  our  people  to 
get  the  impression,  even  indirectly,  that 
we  would  recommend  investments  in 
the  stock  of  the  company,  which  was 
then  being  sold  to  farmers.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  has  now  assured  us  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  satisfactorily  financed, 
and  that  stocks  are  no  longer  being 
offered  or  sold  except  as  stock  already 
issued  may  change  hands  from  time  to 
time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  first  of  all 
be  fair  to  everyone,  and  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  only  fair  to 
this  company  to  make  this  statement 
of  the  condition  as  it  now  exists.  We 
never  had  any  complaint  of  the^  goods, 
and  the  investment  feature  is  now 
eliminated. 

August  23  we  received  the  following 
letter : 

Last  September  (1910)  I  shipped  39 
crates  and  two  baskets  of  fine  peaches  to 
E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  have 
been  unable  to  collect  for  them.  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  help  me  in 
the  matter.  They  are  worth  $47.78. 

New  York.  G.  s. 

November  10,  1911,  received  a  check 
for  $13  on  account  with  a  promise  to 
pay  more  the  last  of  the  month. 

December  7,  1911,  he  again  apologizes 
for  not  remitting, 

January  20,  1912,  “business  is  at  a 
standstill  but  will  pay  as  soon  as  it 
starts  up.”  Later  promised  to  have 
check  here  by  February  1st.  This  is 
the  last  we  have  been  able  to  get  out 
of  him.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  the 
following  letter: 

I  would  like  to  have  you  see  what  can 
be  done  toward  collecting  the  amount  due 
me  for  two  shipments  of  Bell  pears  sent  to 
E.  E.  Berean  &  Co.  I  can  get  no  reply 
and  no  check  for  the  shipment,  although 
he  acknowledged  receipt  in  July.  1910.  He 
is  now  sending  tags  to  my  neighbors  so¬ 
liciting  shipments,  but  takes  good  care  to 
send  none  to  me.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  York.  s.  F.  d. 

Old  subscribers  will  hardly  find  them¬ 
selves  in  this  difficulty.  We  have  re¬ 
ported  other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 
We  can  do  no  more.  If  a  man  sells 
your  goods  on  commission  and  refuses 
to  return  for  them  you  can  enter  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  have  him  arrested.  We  have 
every  charity  for  a  man  who  meets  mis¬ 
fortune  and  is  unable  to  pay  his  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  but  we  have  no  charity  or  pati¬ 
ence  for  a  man  who  solicits  credit  and 
consignments  after  he  has  become  in¬ 
volved  and  pleads  inability  to  pay  just 
obligations. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Min¬ 
eral  Lands  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ?  They  are 
making  mining  leases  in  northern  New 
Y'ork  and  are  operating  an  experimental 
plant  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  claim  they 
are  getting  allotropic  gold  there.  They 
tell  me  that  they  have  leases  with  many 
farmers  at  Lowville,  but  the  form  of  the 
lease  does  not  appeal  to  me.  and  I  have  so 
far  refused  to  accept  it.  I  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  lease  and  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  F.  h. 

New  York. 

Few  if  any  farmers  are  capable  of 
negotiating  a  lease  of  this  kind.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  undertake  it  in  my 
own  case.  If  I  thought  the  lease  a 
good  business  proposition  I  would  then 
employ  an  attorney  to  see  that  my  inter¬ 
ests  were  protected  under  the  contract. 
This  lease  was  evidently  prepared  by 
the  company  and  naturally  is  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  The  farmer 
would  have  no  protection  whatsoever. 
Under  the  lease  the  mining  company 
may  go  on  the  farm  and  dig  and  tear  up 
about  where  it  pleases.  A  peculiar 
provision  of  the  lease  is  that  the  com¬ 
pany  may  sublet  the  lease  to  whom 


they  please  on  the  payment  of  back 
dues.  They  can  neglect  it  all  for  years, 
and  yet  by  the  payment  of  a  trifling 
rental  transfer  their  privileges  to  others. 
The  obligations  of  the  farmer  are  fixed 
and  definite.  The  obligations  of  the 
company  are  indefinite  and  uncertain. 
The  company  can  do  about  as  it  pleases : 
and  the  farmer  cannot  compel  it  to  do 
anything.  But  the  worst  feature  of 
all  is  that  the  lease  becomes  a  lien  on 
the  property.  It  will  probably  become 
a  county  record.  You  cannot  give  a 
clear  title  if  you  wish  to  sell  it;  and 
if  you  want  to  borrow  money  on  mort¬ 
gage  you  will  find  objections  to  the 
title,  and  would  probably  have  trouble 
to  get  a  satisfactory  loan.  If  this  com¬ 
pany  is  so  sure  of  finding  gold,  let 
them  locate  it,  and  the  farmer  can  then 
negotiate  a  lease  for  the  particular* 
piece  of  land  required  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  or  operation,  through  competent 
attorneys,  but  it  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  tie  up  the  whole  farm  for 
their  benefit.  Don’t  sell  the  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

I  am  in  trouble  to  know  whether  a  debt 
after  six  years  has  passed  in  the  State  of 
New  York  can  be  collected.  I  have  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  a  person,  but  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  claim  anything  now. 

New  Jersey.  e.  a.  w. 

If  you  have  a  judgment  filed  in  the 
county  where  the  creditor  lives,  you 
can  enforce  payment  on  the  judgment 
by  issuing  an  execution  provided  the 
creditor  is  solvent.  In  New  York  an 
open  account  becomes  outlawed  in  six 
years,  but  a  judgment  of  record  is  good 
for  14  years.  If  the  judgment  is  not 
recorded,  get  a  transcript  of  it  from 
the  trial  court  and  have  it  filed  where 
the  creditor  lives. 

To  show  the  disastrous  effect  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  promotion  stocks,  the  Financial 
World  gives  the  following  tabulation 
from  sales  made  on  the  curb  market : 


Chicago  Subway .... 
Cobalt  Central . 

Highest. 

$87.75 

Now. 

25  cents 

0.74 

%  cent 

Gold  Hill . 

4.00 

%  cent 

King  Edward . 

3.00 

2  cents 

Nevada  Utah . 

8.00 

1/16  cent 

Ohio  Copper . 

9.12 

$1.50 

Hawhide  Coalition.. 

1.75 

y2  cent 

Trinity  Copper . 

United  Copper . 

80.00 

$6.00 

80.00 

$1.75 

The  first  column 

shows 

the  highest 

prices  paid  by  investors.  The  last 
column  gives  the  present  prices.  The 
exhibit  was  made  not  for  the  moral  of 
the  past,  but  as  a  suggestion  and  warn¬ 
ing  for  the  present  and  future  as  bear¬ 
ing  not  on  these  particular  enterprises 
but  on  others  of  a  like  nature,  and  it  is 
reproduced  here  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Two  indictments,  one  containing  10 
counts,  against  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one,  containing  five  counts, 
against  tbe  Adams  Express  Company,  were 
returned  this  afternoon  when  tbe  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  made  its  final  report  to 
Judge  John  It.  Hazel  at  Buffalo.  The  in¬ 
dictment  against  tbe  American  charges 
that  company  with  overcharging  in  10 
specific  cases  on  shipments  originating  at 
Aliquippa,  Pa.,  and  passing  through  this 
district.  The  maximum  penalty  is  a  fine 
of  .$5,000  for  each  offense.  The  five  counts 
against  the  Adams  Express  Company  charge 
that  a  rebate  was  allowed  shippers  at 
Arcade,  N.  Y.,  in  return  for  bringing  their 
goods  to  the  company’s  station.  Such  a 
rebate  has  been  held  legal,  but  it  is  alleged 
the  company  failed  to  publish  a  tariff 
showing  tbe  rebate.  The  penalty  upon 
conviction  for  each  offense  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  .$1,000  nor  greater  than  $20,000. 
— Dispatch. 

These  indictments  are  against  the 
companies  and  not  against  individuals. 
No  one  will  go  to  jail,  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  not  suffer  much  from  any 
fine  imposed,  but  it  is  worth  something 
to  get  the  idea  into  their  heads  that 
there  is  some  limit  to  their  privileges. 

In  .Tune,  1911,  I  bought  a  horse  of 
Nassau  Sales  Stables,  S.  Bogul,  prop.,  157 
East  25th  street,  New  York  City,  and  paid 
$140  cash.  The  horse  was  guaranteed 
sound  and  right  every  way,  and  if  Im¬ 
proved  unsatisfactory  after  30  days  trial, 
I  wras  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
him  and  getting  my  money  back.  He  was 
badly  windbroken,  and  18  or  19  years  old. 
He  was  sold  to  me  for  eight  years  old.  I 
returned  him  within  a  week.  Mr.  Bogul 
refused  to  return  my  money,  but  finally 
gave  me  $20  in  cash  and  a  note  for  $120. 
The  note  was  not  paid.  I  got  a  judgment, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  collect  it.  My 
attorney  had  Mr.  Bogul  up  on  supplemen¬ 
tary  proceedings  and  examined  him  as  to 
his  property,  but  was  unable  to  get  any¬ 
thing  to  levy  on.  h.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

This  young  man  got  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  “gyps,”  and  he  was  done 
to  a  turn.  The  “gyp”  will  give  any 
kind  of  a  guarantee  you  want.  What 
he  is  after  is  the  cash,  and  settling  the 
dispute  for  a  note  is  the  slickest  part 
of  the  game.  Left  as  it  was  this  was 
a  question  of  fraud  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  buyer  accept  a  note 
in  settlement,  the  fraud  was  eliminated. 
Now  it  is  a  civil  transaction.  The  note 
cannot  be  collected  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  is  no  crime  to  default  on 
the  payment  of  a  note.  j.  j.  i>. 


low-priced  i  |  rrffcC 
high-grade/\U  1  Uo 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu-i 
facturersameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads.  I 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little  I 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


Drainage  Engineering 


Annual 
crops 

increased  50$.  Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 
T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


>  that  Pat.  8427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  &  How 
to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 
in  Patents'  <x  112-11.  Guide  Free!  Free  report  as  to  pat 
entability.  E.  E.  Yhooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  F  St.  Wash,  D.  < 

KITS  ELM  AN  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you  at  factory 
prices  on  30  days  trial.  Save 
the  dealers  profit.  Farm,  Hog 
and  Poultry  Fence  at  from 

1  iys  CENTS  A  ROD  UP. 

All  wires  are  heavily  galvanized 
80  rod  spool  of  Ideal  galvanized 
Barbed  Wire  *1.40.  Write 
to-day  for  large  free  Catalog  showing 
different  styles  and  heights  of  fencing 

Box  230  KITSELMAN  BROS.  MUNCIE,  IN0. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE 
ON  EMPIRE  FENCE 

Sold  direct  to  you.  The  fence  that  has  stood 
the  hardest  test  of  service  on  some  of  the  biggest 
farms  in  the  country.  The  Empire  is  made  of 

ALL  BIG  WIRES. 

Of  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel  with  special  Slay  Tie — the 
strongest  made.  Heavily  galvanized  against  rust. 

AlT No.  9  Wire  —  . 

Write  for 

Free  Book 

full  of  profit-making 
facts  for  you.  A  postal 
brings  it.  Also  free 
sample  and  direct  -from- 
factory  price.  W rite 

BOND  SIEEL  POST  CO. 
23  Matinee  St.. 

Knot  can’t  slip,  Adrian,  Micbigaa. 


Concrete 

Fence  Posts 

Build  your  fence  posts  of 
concrete  and  they  wiil  last 
forever,  never  requiring 
repairs.  Select  the  best 
cement.  Insist  on 

LEHIGI 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

Insist  on  Lehigh.  Chosen  by 
the  country’s  greatest  engi¬ 
neers  for  big  contract  jobs. 
Uniform  in  color  and  strength 
— strongest  and  best  for  practical 
farm  use. 


m 

xtS 


Get  Your  Free  Copy  of 
“The  Modern  Farmer” 

a  book  chuck  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  —  show¬ 
ing  20  uses  of  concrete  on 
the  farm.  Every  progres¬ 
sive  farmer  should  read 
it.  Send  your  name  and 
address  now. 


Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company 

1 1  mills  —1 1 ,008,000  barrels  capacity) 

Oept.  3894  Allenfown,  Pa. 

(64) 

fPlPPP 
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RUSTPROOF :  BULL  STRONG :  PI  G  TIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens, etc. 
Special  lino  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
and  sample  Dept.  59  Cleveland. Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Springfield  Gaslight  Machine,  capacity 
347  gallons,  in  perfect  condition,  manufactured 
hv  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Fire  insurance  Companies  make  no  extra 
rating;  similar  machines  in  use  in  the  best  coun¬ 
try  homes.  Price  moderate.  Inquire  L.  N.  DEN- 
NiSTON.  P.  O.  Box  326,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


REPUBLIC  la  wn  Feitcef^s 


Stop  your  continual  fence  expense  of  repair  and  replacement — year  afterycar;  make 
a  final  Fence  Investment  that  will  save  you  money  every  year  for  the  rest  of  your  life  and 
at  tbe  same  time  give  you  a  fence  to  really  be  proud  of.  That  means,  put  up  a 

REPUBLIC  ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

This  fence  stands  as  firm  and  solid  as  a  granite  wall,  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  use  and  abuse. 
The  illustration  in  the  lower  corner  shows  how  the  twist  of  the  cable  wires  is  reversed  on  the 
picket  wires  instead  of  between  them  so  that  it  can  never  untwist,  slacken  and  sag  like  ordinary 
We  have  gained  a  world  wide  repu  _  tation  for  square  dealing — we  stand  behind  every  fence  and 
gate  and  will  see  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  them. 

Books  and  advice  free. 

Write  us  today. 

Bepublic  Fence 
4  Gate  Co., 

211  Republic  Si. 

.  North  Chicago  Hi. 


fences. 
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ORIGINAL 
GElluiN 
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AN  investment,  not  an  expense.  Theory?  No! 
It’s  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Put  up  fences.  Let  the  stock  feed  on  the  wastes; 
grow  fat  on  that  which  otherwise  would  never  bring 
a  cent.  Keep  the  stock  moving  on  a  pasture 
that  is  broken  up  into  small  fields.  The 
manure  adds  fertility  to  the  soil.  .  MERICAN 

Yields  are  greater.  JQp  A.  FENCE  is 

Land  value  increases.  All  by  made  of  large,  stiff  wires, 

good  fencing  and  lots  of  it.  galvanized  heavily,  having  the 

Practically  every  farm  in  American  hinged  joint  (patented), 

the  country  would  a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear-resisting, 

show  a  splendid  profit  it Square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
American  U  durability— three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Fence.  Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots* 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer 
the  benefit. 

Send  for  copy  of  “ American  Fence 
JS rews,”  also  book  ** How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay,”  profusely  illustrated , 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  IVood  a?id 
More  Durable . 
Get  Catalog . 


devoted  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  showing  how  fence  way  be  etn~ 
ployed  to  enhance  the  earning  power 
of  the  farm.  Furnished  free  upon 
application. 


F.  Raackes,  Vice  Pres.  Ss  Gen#  Sales 
Agt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St.  ;  New  York, 
30  Church  St# ;  Denver?  U#  S#  Steel 
Produets  Co.,  Sou  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Hay.  $20  per  ton  in  mow ;  oat  straw,  $8 ; 
oats.  60  to  70  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes, 
$3.50  to  $4  per  barrel ;  horses,  from  $75 
to  $250  as  to  age  and  quality ;  cattle,  cows, 
$75  for  best,  other  grades  down  to  $15  for 
Spring  calves.  No  silage  sold.  Manure,  $1 
per  load  when  sold.  For  milk  the  pro¬ 
ducers  get  four  eents  per  quart.  J.  d.  w. 

Burnt  Hills,  Mass. 

Hay  is  bringing  about  $30  per  ton ;  corn, 
$1 ;  wheat,  $1.05;  oats,  60  cents;  rye,  85; 
potatoes,  $1.15;  eggs,  20;  butter,  38;  milk, 
4%  cents  at  creamery;  pork,  $8  per  100. 
Fresh  cows  from  $70  to  $150  ;  horses.  $150 
to  $275.  No  silage  sold ;  manure,  $1.50  a 
two-horse  load.  Live  pullets,  $1  each. 
Veal  calves,  9%  cents  per  pound.  T.  o. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

At  auction  sales  live  stock  usually  sell 
pretty  low  on  account  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices  of  feed.  Sheep  are  especially  cheap. 
The  bean  and  sugar  beet  crops  have  so 
raised  the  value  of  farm  lands  that  farmers 
seem  to  think  sheep  do  not  pay,  and  dairy¬ 
ing  is  on  the  increase.  In  some  cases  farm¬ 
ers  are  keeping  very  little  stock  and  are 
cropping  their  farms.  Best  Timothy  hay 
is  bringing  $20  per  ton  at  barn  ;  straw  is 
worth  half  as  much.  Milk  retails  at  five 
cents  per  quart  in  villages,  and  batter  fat 
brings  at  our  creamery  one  cent  below 


Elgin  quotations.  There  are  many  silos 
here,  but  no  silage  has  been  sold  that  I 
know  of.  I  should  think  it  would  depend 
largely  upon  quality  and  amount  of  grain 
in  it.  I  think  village  people  sell  their 
stable  manure  for  50  or  25  cents  per  load. 

Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.  c.  ic.  f. 

There  was  an  auction  sale  of  consider¬ 
able  size  held  at  Newbury  recently,  and 
grade  Holsteins  sold  at  from  $20  to  $50 
each.  Hay,  $12 ;  silage  and  manures  are 
never  sold  in  this  vicinity.  The  tools  sold 
at  a  good  price.  The  Lyndon  Creamery 
paid  33  cents  for  butter  fat  the  17th  of 
March.  Potatoes  are  high,  reported  to  be 
$1  per  busheL  Eggs  are  20  cents. 

Bradford.  Vt.  F.  E.  H. 

Horses,  from  $40  to  $250  for  the  best; 
cows,  from  $10  to  $50  for  the  best ;  hogs, 
$5.50;  live  calves.  7%  cents;  poultry,  live, 
12  cents  wholesale.  Hay.  Timothy,  $23 ; 
cornstalks,  live  to  six  cents  per  bundle. 
Eggs,  wholesale.  20  cents;  potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel ;  milk,  six  cents  per  quart  on  farm ; 
butter,  21  cents ;  red  kidneys.  $2  for  62 
pounds  ;  pea-beans,  $1.90  ;  medium,  $1.90  ; 
apples,  best.  $1  per  bushel.  No  manure  or 
silage  sold.  m.  j. 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

No  manure  or  silage  sold.  Hay,  good, 
$17,  poor,  $10  to  $12  per  ton  in  the  barn. 
Cows,  $45  to  $60.  Eggs,  20  cents  per 
dozen.  Butter  at  store  32  cents  per  pound. 
The  latest  sale  of  potatoes  was  $1.25  per 
bushel,  delivered  at  car;  few  left  in  the 
hands  of  farmers.  Milk,  two  cents  under 
specials ;  four  pounds  butter  taken  to  the 
100  pound  milk  and  12  cents  allowed  for 
the  separated  milk  left,  that  Is,  12  cents 
per  100  pounds.  '  h.  h.  h. 

.Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  per  bushel,  60  pounds.  $1.25 ; 
oats,  50;  buckwheat  (at  mill)  70  cents: 
corn  on  cob,  70  cents.  No  apples.  Honey. 
100  pounds  ;  $15  ;  ginseng  per  pound.  $5.50  ; 
hay,  per  ton.  $18  to  $20.  Milch  cows,  $20 
to  $40.  Milk,  per  100  ponnds,  $1.53 ; 
graded  butter  fat.  $1.65;  pork,  dressed, 
per  100  pounds,  $8:  eggs,  fresh  at  store, 
per  dozen,  20  cents ;  fowls,  dressed,  per 
pound.  18  cents;  fowls,  live,  10  to  12 
cents :  maple  syrup  per  gallon,  best,  $1.25. 

Castleton.  Vt.  s.  o.  8. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  here,  but  at  private  sales  cattle  are 
worth  about  as  follows :  One-year-olds, 
$16;  two-year-olds.  $30;  cows,  from  $35  to 
$50 ;  sheep,  about  $3 ;  first-class  horses, 
$250  to  $300  each.  Ilogs  are  hard  to  get 
at ;  pigs  four  weeks  old  sell  in  the  Fall  for 
$2  ;  in  the  Spring.  $4,  and  dressed  hogs  at 
eight  cents  a  pound.  Hay,  $12;  no  silage 
sold ;  barn  manure,  $1  a  ton.  There  is 
only  a  small  local  trade  in  milk  at  six 
'•ents  a  quart.  Butter.  30  cents;  potatoes, 
$1.25;  turnips.  50  cents.  g.  w.  b. 

Columbia  Fails,  Me. 

Good  cows  average  about  $40  at  auction  ; 
young  cattle  from  $10  to  $30.  Horses 
from  $50  to  $250.  Hogs  about  $7  per  100 
pounds.  ITay  $14  to  $20  per  ton.  Silage 
very  rarely  sold  and  no  fixed  price  recog¬ 
nized.  Manure  $1  per  wagonload.  Milk 
$1.5214  per  100;  butter,  38  cents  per 
pound  ;  eggs,  28  cents  per  dozen.  Corn,  80 
cents  per  bushel ;  oats.  58  cents ;  barley, 
75  cents ;  rye,  80  cents ;  buckwheat,  75 
cents:  potatoes.  $1.10  per  bushel.  Wheat, 
$1  ;  chickens,  14  cents  per  pound ;  maple 
syrup.  $1  per  gallon.  f.  e.  g. 

Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Hav  up  to  $35  per  ton ;  cows,  from  $47 
to  $70 :  horses,  good  teams,  from  $300  to 
over  $500.  There  are  no  silos  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  At  Avon  the  cow  men  all  have  silos, 
not  much  being  sold.  Very  few  men  have 
feed  of  any  kind  to  spare.  Many  farmers 
very  short  of  feed.  Manure  sells  in  town 
at  $1  per  load.  The  milk  men  are  getting 
four  cents;  potatoes,  $1.10  offered;  beans, 
$2.30 ;  wheat.  $1  last  week ;  clover  seed, 
$16.25.  Feed  at  the  elevator :  Bran  and 
middlings,  $35  per  ton ;  eornmeal,  $35 ; 
oats,  two  cents  per  pound.  Cull  beans, 
free  from  stone,  one  cent  a  pound. 

Livingstone  Co..  N.  Y.  a.  w.  r. 

Sugaring  is  backward,  with  light  run 
of  sap  as  yet.  Prices  of  farm  products 
here  are  as  follows;  Hay  is  selling  for  $15 
per  ton  at  barn  for  best,  with  other  grades 
figured  on  that  basis.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Silage  when  sold  brings 
$3  per  ton.  Fresh  cows  from  $45  to  $60. 
Heavy  working  oxen,  wpight  3.000  pounds 
and  over,  from  $175  to  $250  per  yoke. 
Young  cattle  are  high,  yearlings,  $15  to 
$25 ;  two-year-olds,  $20  to  $30 ;  dressed 
hogs,  eight  cents  per  pound.  Butter,  35 
cents  per  ponnd :  no  milk  sold  here  of  any 
amount.  No  sale  of  sheep  this  Spring; 
wool  is  low;  many  farmers  have  last  year’s 
clip  on  hand.  a.  s.  b. 

Lempster,  N.  H. 

Cows  are  selling  from  $40  to  $60.  The 
farmers  raise  but  very  few  sheep  and  we 
depend  for  the  greater  part  of  our  supply 
of  lamb  and  mutton  upon  the  West 
(Armour  &  Co.)  Native  beef  is  very  scarce, 
and  what  little  is  sold  in  this  market  is 
peddled  by  the  farmers,  the  meat  markets 
drawing  their  stock  from  Armour  &  Co., 
who  have  a  warehouse  at  Calais  (30  miles 
away).  There  are  only  two  silos  I  know 
of  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles,  the  sil¬ 
age  being  used  on  the  farms.  Stable  man¬ 
ure  is  sold  to  farmers  at  an  average  price 
of  50  cents  a  two-horse  load,  but  there  are 
times  that  considerable  can  be  had  for  the 
hauling.  At  the  present  time  hay  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  $12  per  ton;  potatoes.  $3  per 
barrel ;  turnips.  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 
The  above  prices  are  the  prices  received  by 
the  farmers.  Milk  is  being  retailed  for  seven 
cents  per  quart;  wholesale  price,  five  cents 
per  quart.  G.  R.  R. 

Eastnort.  Me. 

Considerable  snow  yet  around  fences  and 
in  the  woods.  Good  sleighing  continued 
till  March  28.  Wagons  used  now.  Cows 
are  worth  from  $30  to  $65.  the  last  figure 
for  good  Cows  that  freshen  this  Spring. 
Some  butter  is  made  here  which  sells  at 
the  local  stores  for  30  cents.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cream  is  sold  to  the  creameries 
which  paid  per  pound  for  butter  fat  for 
February  40  cents,  for  March.  36  cents. 
Eggs  sell  for  _20  cents  per  dozen  at  stores ; 
potatoes,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  hay  in  the  barn, 
$12  to  $15.  Most  farmers  have  hay 
enough  to  carry  through  their  stock  In 
good  shape.  There  is  no  manure  or  silage 
sold  here,  although  most  farmers  have  silos 
A  large  amount  of  fertilizer  is  being 
bought,  which  indicates  that  the  potato 


acreage  will  be  large.  But  little  maple 
syrup  is  being  made,  not  one  quarter  as 
much  as  20  years  ago,  chiefly  because  there 
are  but  few  boys  growing  up.  and  it  is 
impossible  to  hire  competent  men  to  do  the 
work.  What  syrup  is  made  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  gallon  delivered. 

Thorndike,  Me.  r.  w.  ii. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Plugged  Teat. 

WhafJ  causes  a  cow  to  have  what  we  call 
spider  teat  or  plugged  teat,  and  what  will 
cure  it?  It  is  very  prevalent  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  we  are  unable  to  find  the  cause 
and  cure.  w.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

The  cause  is  formation  of  a  warty 
growth  in  the  duct  at  end  of  teat,  or  it 
may  come  from  spread  of  infection  from  a 
sore  at  end  of  teat.  The  infection  comes 
from  dirty  floors,  or  may  be  carried  by 
teat  plugs,  milking  tubes,  dilators  or  cut¬ 
ting  instruments.  Operations  on  teats 
should  be  done  by  a  trained  veterinarian 
who  will  use  every  antiseptic  precaution  to 
prevent  infection.  The  owner  should  not 
attempt  the  cutting  as  he  may  ruin  his 
cow.  a.  s.  A. 

Hard  Milker. 

On  page  376  B.  E.  W.  wants  to  know 
how  to  make  a  hard  milker  milk  easy. 
A.  S.  A.  tells  us  if  there  is  obstructions  in 
the  teat  to  cut.  Why  not  tell  us  how  to 
make.  a  hard  milker  milk  easy.  Can  the 
hole  in  teat  be  made  larger  by  using  leads 
or  pins  to  stretch  them?  j.  c.  p. 

Difficult  milking  usually  is  due  to  an  ob¬ 
struction.  and  cutting  by  the  veterinarian 
is  necessary.  Dilators  and  teat  plugs, 
bought  from  any  dealer  in  veterinary  in¬ 
struments  or  ordered  through  the  drug¬ 
gist,  commonly  are  used  to  dilate  the  milk 
duct,  but  they  are  almost  sure  to  cause 
irritation  and  infection,  despite  steriliza¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  quarter  eventully  is  lost. 
Boll  and  bake  the  teat  dilator  or  plug  each 
time  before  use.  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Stifle. 

We  have  a  colt,  bred  from  trotting  stock, 

now  about  10  months  old,  with  one  stifle 
that  slips  in  and  out  very  easily.  When 
he  moves  about  one  can  hear  a  little  snap 
in  that  joint.  When  this  colt  was  about 
three  weeks  old  he  rolled  under  the  manger 
in  his  stall  and  I  suppose  injured  the  joint 
or  dislocated  it  at  that  time,  as  be  was 
foaled  all  right.  When  he  was  three  months 
old  had  a  veterinary  look  at  him  and  he 
advised  to  blister  it.  This  we  have  done 
several  times,  but  still  he  does  not  im¬ 
prove.  Would  a  high-heeled  shoe  on  the 
opposite  hind  foot  be  of  any  value? 

e.  w.  w. 

The  shoe  sometimes  helps  and  should  he 
tried.  Tie  colt  up  short  in  stall.  From  a 
collar  around  neck  pass  a  strap  or  padded 
rope  between  forelegs  and  tie  to  a  strap 
buckled  around  portion  of  affected  leg  so 
as  to  keep  the  foot  of  that  Teg  slightly 
advanced  under  the  body.  Then  blister 
the  stifle  twice  in  a  month.  The  absolute 
rest  of  joint  is  necessary  to  recovery. 

a.  s.  A. 

Scours  in  Calf. 

Calf  three  weeks  old  got  diarrhoea  for 
about  10  days.  Calf  suckles ;  milk  first, 
then  let  the  calf  have  what  I  think  Is 
enough  for  it.  Calf  eats  a  little  hay 
(prairie)  and  licks  a  little  bran  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  equal  parts,  say  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day;  no  grass; 
Is  suckled  twice  a  day.  Cow  is  fed  about 
2%  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  and  two 
pounds  bran  twice  a  day,  prairie  hay  and 
what  grass  she  can  pick  on  prairie;  breed 
Jersey.  The  grass  on  the  prairie  this  Win¬ 
ter  is  all  frozen  until  it  is  brown  and  dry, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  frozen  grass  is  the 
cause,  because  I  had  a  calf  with  the  scours 
the  same  as  this  one  last  July  when  the 
grass  was  not  frozen.  The  calf  is  in  good 
condition,  always  ready  to  nurse  and  ap¬ 
parently  feels  well  by  tlie  way  it  jumps 
about.  The  treatment  I  used  vvas  to  dis¬ 
solve  powdered  alum  in  cold  water  and  to 
drench  the  calf  with  about  half  a  cupful 
twice  a  day  before  feeding.  The  powdered 
alum  dissolves  better  in  cold  water  than 
the  lump,  and  cold  water  will  not  dissolve 
as  much  of  the  alum  as  hot.  l.  m. 

Texas. 

Feed  oatmeal  with  bran  in  place  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  and  bran.  When  a  calf 
tends  to  scour  mix  an  ounce  of  limewater 
with  each  pint  of  milk  fed,  or  if  it  is  nurs¬ 
ing.  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  and 
then  give  two  or  three  times  a  day  one  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  salol  and  two  parts  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  according  to  age  of  calf  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  case.  a.  s.  a. 

Cattle  Quarantine ;  Another  Hard  Milker. 

1.  How  long  must  imported  stock  be  held 
in  quarantine  before  they  can  be  shipped 
through  the  States?  2.  B.  E.  W.  asks  what 
he  can  do  for  a  Holstein  heifer  that  miljts 
hard.  I  do  not  approve  of  A.  S.  A.’s  ad¬ 
vice  :  I  ruined  a  good  cow  by  that  cutting 
method.  Cows’  teats  are  a  "delicate  mem¬ 
ber.  I  find  the  best  treatment  for  hard 
milkers  is  to  insert  a  large  knitting  needle 
or  a  piece  of  hard  wood  tapered  down  In 
the  dnets  of  the  teats,  and  you  have  no 
wound  to  nurse  or  no  kicking.  f.  a.  s. 

1.  Ninety  days.  2.  We  do  not  advise 
owner  to  do  the  cutting  necessary  where 
obstructions  are  present.  It  should  be  done 
by  a  careful  graduate  veterinarian.  The 
greatest  possible  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  infection,  else  the  udder  will  be 
ruined.  The  same  precautions  have  to  he 
taken  if  a  dilator  or  teat  plug  Is  used. 
Many  an  owner  has  ruined  his  cow  by 
cutting  and  lack  of  cleanliness.  a.  s.  a. 


A  reader  has  a  50-acre  farm  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  It  has  about  300  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  bearing,  and  a  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant  with  pond  and  running 
stream  suitable  for  duck  raising.  He  wants 
to  rent  this  place  on  favorable  terms  if 
the  right  tenant  can  be  found.  The  case 
is  mentioned  in  this  way  as  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  to 
this  owner  any  letters  from  people  who 
mean  business,  and  are  looking  for  such 
an  opportunity. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

They  are  producers.  Good  size  and  well  marked. 
Forty  Fresh  Cows,  40  to  00  lbs.  per  day.  Twenty- 
five  Cows  due  to  calve  soon,  “extra  nice.”  Fifty 
Cows  due  in  September  and  October,  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  9,000  to  11,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Fivo 
registered  Holstein  Bulls  and  four  grade  Bulls  for 
sale.  Bell  'phone — No.  311  F  5. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER,  Dept.  R,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


1  V7IV  TURKEY,  Silver 

Laced  Wyandotte  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  Chickens.  F.  S.  Montgomery,  Toboso,  Ohio. 


C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Hatching  Kggs  from  selected 
winter  layers,  $1.00  per  15.  Low  prices  on  larger 
orders.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.Y 


large,  utility  chickens. 
Breeding  stock-  from  lien-hatched  free  range  chick¬ 
ens,  90s.  fertility  guaranteed — $4.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Orpingtons 

direct.  IRVING  C.  HAWKINS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


RFFS  SALE  cheap— Fine  out-door  wintered 
UL,“  Italian  Bees;  patent  hives;  no  better  stock 
anywhere;  selling  ont.  OR.  JOHNSTON,  Soffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Second-hand,  bnt  only  if  in  first-class 
condition — Power  Sprayer,  Sprine  Tooth  Har¬ 
row.  I, and  Roller,  Lime  Spreader,  Grain  Drill, 
Corn  Planter,  Cultivator  and  Corn  Harvester— all 
two-horse;  10  to  15  h.  p.  gasoline  engine,  small 
portable  engine,  blower  for  silo,  Babcock  tester. 
State  full  particulars. 

C.  W.  DAVIDSON . 42  Broadway,  New  York. 


WE  van  supply  women  help  for  farm  families  at 
”  nominal  wages  and  good  home.  No  charge. 

Guild  of  the  brfaat  Saviour,  105  E.  224  St.,  New  York  City. 

Young  man  wanted  on  Poultry  Farm  on  Long 
Island.  One  able  to  milk  if  necessary,  and  nsed 
to  driving  horses.  Permanent  position  to  right 
party.  Give  references  and  fnli  particulars  to 
W.  H.  HEARSFIELD,  Woodmere,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  HANDS  in  an  institution  for 

iTMlY  I  LI!  feeble-minded  boys.  Salary  $30  a 
month  and  maintenance  to  start  with.  Apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LETCHWORTH 
VILLAGE,  ThtkIjT/S,  N.Y. 


MAT  F  HFI  PFor  farmers,  gardeners,  dairies 
ltlrtLE,  HLLr  Private  places  furnished  at  short 
est  not  ce  and  at  reasonable  wages.  Call  >>r  n  rite 
B.  HOLZHAUSKN,  443  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  Est.  1891 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 


The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  Its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  snch  help,  please 
communicate  with  us.  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay.  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Onrs  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to’ employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Etc. 


Direct  to  beat  trade  in  Greater  New 

_ York.  Hlxlieat  market  value  anti 

J  account  sales  day  of  arrival.  liefer  to 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Hi  adsti  eet’a. 

Zenith  Butter  8  Eyy  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Boston  Produce  Co. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Fruits  and  Produce.  Consignments  Solie  ited 

93-95  South  Market  St.,  -  Boston. 

The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Lard- 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 

Hothouse  Lambs 

Calves ,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  C0„  100  Murray  St.,  NewYerk 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kindsof 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches  Ber 
ries  Blitter,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 

and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  pruner.  Cuts  >4 -inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  stibscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  27,  1912. 


The  price  for  either  of  three  models — Touring,  five-passenger;  Torpeclo,  four-passenger;  or  Roadster;  two-passenger— is 
$1600.  Not  a  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip  either  car  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  for  top.  Disco  Self-Starter,  Demountable 
rims,  BIG  tires,  windshield,  large  gas  tank,  magneto— dual  ignition  system— and  all  things  usually  listed  as  extras  are 
included.  Write  for  illustrations,  showing  how  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  "33”  is  simpler  than  any  other  car. 


We  urge  you  to  examine  other  cars  as  well  as  the 

HUDSON  “33.” 


New  Self -Starting 


If  you  can’t  find  it  convenient  to  personally  examine  the  other  cars,  get 


catalogs  and  compare  the  illustrations, 
chasses  side  by  side 


Lay  the  photographs  of  the  engines  and 


Note  as  a  comparison  of  simplicity  the  complications  of  other 
self-starters,  if  there  is  one.  Some  use  miles  of  electric  wire.  They 
are  so  heavy  that  they  tax  the  engine  with  power  to  operate  them 
and  add  a  load  to  the  car  weight  equal  to  an  extra  passenger. 

Note  how  easily  such  starters  can  get  out  of  order.  Many 
starters  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  car  that  when  they  are  out  of 
order  the  automobile  is  out  of  commission. 

Now  turn  to  the  amazingly  simple  HUDSON  “33”  Self-Starter. 
Note  its  weight  of  only  4  pounds.  Note  its  utter  simplicity  of  only 
12  parts.  It  is  the  only  self-starter  that  Howard  E.  Coffin — Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  engineer  would  O.  K. 

Many  cars  having  a  jumble  of  rods,  wires,  exposed  mechanism 
— and  other  mechanical  obstructions — are  difficult  to  understand. 

See  how  they  are  bound  to  collect  dust  and  sand  that  must* 
eventually  ruin  the  car.  Vital  parts  of  cars  of  such  design  are  so* 
inaccessible  that  they  cannot  be  reached  except  by  tearing  out 
other  parts  of  the  car. 

These  things  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They 
interfere  seriously  with  the  performance  of  the  car. 

You  need  not  be  an  automobile  expert  to  understand  such 
disadvantages. 

You  immediately  recognize  that  by  eliminating  approximately 
1000  parts,  we  can  put  the  money  thus  saved  into  bettering  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  parts  that  are  used.  That  is  why  experts  do  not  compare 
the  HUDSON  with  other  cars  selling  within  its  price-range — be¬ 
tween  $1400  and  $2000 — but  with  cars  which  sell  above  $2500. 

What  this  Means  in 
Reducing  Repair  Charges 

Most  repair  expense  is  for  the  time  required  to  remove  the 
obstructions  that  interfere  with  the  free  access  of  the  part  needing 
attention  and  for  the  replacing  of  those  rods  and  wires  and  other 
things  after  the  repair  has  been  made. 

At  60  cents  an  hour — the  minimum  charge  for  such  service — 
you  can  understand  what  this  means  when  four  or  five  hours  must 
be  consumed  in  removing  and  in  replacing  parts  in  order  to  make 
an  adjustment  that,  were  it  not  for  this  inaccessibility,  could  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes.  You  save  all  such  expense  and  annoyance 
if  you  own  a  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  “33.”  It  is  accessible 
in  every  detail. 

The  Dust  Proof  Idea 

Dust  and  sand  cut  the  finest  bearings. 

No  amount  of  wear  is  so  destructive.  Note  what  provision  has 
been  made  in  other  cars  for  protecting  moving  parts  and  then  look 
at  these  details  on  the  HUDSON  “33.”  The  valves  are  enclosed. 
Dust  never  gets  into  their  mechanism.  They  are  protected  from 


such  wear.  Thus  they  are  not  so  likely  to  become  noisy.  Every 
moving  part  of  the  car  is  fully  protected  and  that  means  long  serv¬ 
ice.  It  means  a  greater  operating  economy. 

A  Value  Catalogs  Cannot  Show 

It  is  impossible  to  fully  compare  values  of  automobiles  by 
reference  to  illustrations  and  catalogs. 

Even  experts  do  not  always  know  the  character  or  suitableness 
of  materials  for  the  functions  they  must  perform,  even  when  the 
cars  can  be  personally  examined. 

You  cannot  realize  beauty  by  looking  at  illustrations.  You 
cannot  appreciate  quality  of  finish  by  a  hasty  examination. 

To  do  this  you  must  have  had  the  car  for  some  time  and  then 
have  learned  how  well  the  finish  stands  up  under  service. 

You  must  ride  in  the  cars  to  know  their  riding  qualities.  You 
must  drive  them  to  know  which  is  easier  to  operate. 

Experts  Do  Not  Know 

Even  a  skilled  musician  cannot  correctly  choose  which  of  two 
pianos  has  the  finer  tone  if  he  cannot  test  the  instruments  side 
by  side. 

By  looking  at  an  automobile  in  one  salesroom  and  another  at 
another  place,  aren’t  you  likely  to  be  persuaded  in  your  choice  by 
the  more  convincing  salesman? 

You  may  measure  the  seats  and  find  a  difference  in  the  width, 
but  can  you  carry  in  your  mind  for  half  an  hour  the  qualities  of  one 
while  examining  the  other? 

Others  have  found  that  they  can't  do  that. 

But  they  have  learned  a  better,  safer  way  to  choose.  They 
make  their  choice  as  they  choose  their  doctors.  Not  by  demanding 
that  the  doctor  explain  how  he  will  treat  their  affliction,  but  by  the 
successes  he  has  had  for  others. 

Having  confidence  in  him,  his  advice  is  faithfully  followed. 

Engineers  must  necessarily  know  more  of  their  work  than  do 
laymen.  In  this  they  are  experts.  Their  reputations  rest  upon 
their  accomplishments.  Why  not,  then,  choose  the  most  successful 
engineer  and  accept  his  work  as  the  car  you  should  have? 

In  such  a  case  your  choice  would  be  the  New  Self-Starting 
HUDSON  “33,”  for  it  is  Howard  E.  Coffin’s  greatest  car. 

Thousands  in  the  hands  of  owners  endorse  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  choice.  The  long,  hard  service  those  cars  have  given  to  the 
individuals  who  own  them  confirm  all  that  has  ever  been  said  for 
them. 

You  can  do  no  better  than  to  choose  “the  Master  car  of  the 
Master  builder.” 

If  you  don’t  know  the  dealer  nearest  you,  write  for  his  address. 
We  will  also  tell  you  much  more  about  the  New  Self-Starting* 
HUDSON  “33”  that  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing. 


See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO  7296  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE 
How  a  New  Jersey  County  Organized. 

Part  II. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. — Our  county  is  one 
of  the  largest  producing  sections  for  potatoes  in  the 
State.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  output  would 
probably  be  about  3,500  to  4,000  cars  of  white  po¬ 
tatoes,  possibly  more.  With  this  field  of  operations 
open  to  him  why  should  not  the  farmer  organize  an 
exchange  and  market  his  own  produce,  buy  his  seed 
potatoes  as  well  as  grass  seed,  Paris  green,  baskets, 
barrels,  and  manufacture  his  own  fertilizers,  when  he 
can  do  it  at  cost?  In  fact,  why  should  he  not  be 
his  own  middleman,  and  save  the  expense  entailed  by 
the  old  system?  As  I  have  stated,  our  exchange  was 
organized  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  as  it 
lay  before  us,  to  operate  for  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  and  to  reach  out  in  every  part  of  our  terri¬ 
tory  and  help  every  other  fellow  who  would  come  in 
with  us  to  reap  the  advantages  we  enjoyed.  With  a 
membership  of  300  in 
1908  to-day  our  stock¬ 
holders  number  1,075. 

Our  paid-in  capital  at 
the  beginning  was  $7,000, 
to-day  it  is  $74,350.  The 
par  value  of  our  stock  is 
$5  per  share;  to-day  it 
cannot  be  bought  for 
less  than  $7  per  share, 
and  is  limited  to  one 
share  to  new  members 
only.  What  a  power 
there  ought  to  be  with 
this  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  each  other !  By 
standing  by  their  organ¬ 
ization  they  can  have 
anything  they  want  that 
is  right  for  them  to 
have.  Talk  about  the 
poor  farmer  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  no  longer ;  he  is 
coming  to  his  own.  The 
mortgage  has  been  paid, 
and  he  brings  his  family 
into  town  no  more  in  the 
“one-horse  shay,”  but 
rather  do  you  hear  the  honk  of  his  horn,  bidding  you 
step  aside  and  let  him  pass,  for  he  will  not  take  the 
dust  of  the  road  any  longer. 

A  FIVE  PER  CENT.  GAIN. — The  farmers  of  this 
country  produce  $9,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  per 
year.  Why  should  not  the  greater  part  of  these  be 
marketed  by  organizations  controlled  by  the  farmers 
and  thereby  reduce  the  expense  to  a  minimum?  Sup¬ 
pose  by  organization  we  could  succeed  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  marketing  the  immense  crop  by  only  five  per 
cent. ;  this  would  be  a  saving  of  $450,000,000  per 
year.  It  would  be  worth  looking  after,  would  it  not? 

DETAILS  OF  MANAGEMENT.— We  have  a 
board  of  15  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders  an¬ 
nually,  one  director  for  each  loading  station.  These 
directors  appoint  the  officers  and  have  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  entire  business.  Our  general  office 
is  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Freehold,  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.  Our  loading  stations  extend  30  miles 
west  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  20  miles 
east  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
connected  with  all  of  our  stations  by  telephone,  as 
well  as  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  by  long 


distance  telephone  and  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  companies.  During  the  heavy  shipping  sea¬ 
sons  we  have  a  special  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  located  in  our  general  office. 
Thus  the  manager  is  in  direct  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  with  all  of  our  agents  and 
inspectors  at  every  loading  station,  of  which  we  have 
25,  additions  in  prospect  of  three  or  four  more  the 
coming  season.  The  members  deliver  their  potatoes 
or  other  products  to  our  agent  at  the  stations  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  receipt  for  them  and  they  are  loaded  into 
the  cars  for  shipment.  The  agent  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  notifies  the  manager  the  number  of 
cars  he  is  likely  to  have  loaded  by  shipping  time 
which  is  about  five  o’clock  in  our  territory. 

HOW  IT  WORKS. — The  general  manager  and  his 
assistant  in  the  meantime  have  issued  their  quotations 
to  all  of  our  salesmen  in  the  principal  cities,  either  by 
telephone  or  telegraph,  and  generally  by  three  o'clock 
the  output  of  the  day  has  been  sold.  On  a  steady 
market  orders  continue  to  come  until  the  day  closes. 


shipments  were  about  1,200  cars  containing  241,731 
packages  of  potatoes,  fruit  and  vegetables,  an  increase 
of  37,792  packages.  Our  seed  potato  sales  were 
larger  than  1908,  and  our  fertilizer  was  about  $30,000. 
Our  membership  had  increased  to  500,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  was  now  $31,275  and  the  net  profits 
amounted  to  $6,702.53.  A  dividend  of  five  per  cent 
was  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  our  members  realized 
at  least  $60,000  more  for  their  products  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  exchange.  During  the  year  1910  we 
shipped  485,488  packages,  about  2,575  cars,  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  year  before,  and  39,818  more 
than  1908  and  1909  combined.  Our  total  sales  were 
$917,562.64.  We  handled  20,000  barrels  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  an  increase  of  7,000  barrels,  and  paid  our 
members  an  average  of  49  cents  per  bushel  for  their 
potatoes  the  season  through.  Our  fertilizer  sales 
were  2,200  tons,  valued  at  about  $63,000,  an  increase 
of  800  tons,  all  mixed  in  our  factories  from  the  best 
materials  that  can  be  bought,  and  without  a  pound 
of  filler  of  any  kind.  Our  members,  besides  getting 

goods  of  the  highest 
quality,  obtain  them  at  a 
saving  of  two  to  five 
dollars  per  ton.  Our 
membership  increased  tc 
800  and  the  capital  stock 
to  $39,370.  The  net  prof¬ 
its  were  $12,552.15.  A 
dividend  of  five  per  cent 
was  declared.  The  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  exchange  nc 
doubt  netted  our  mem¬ 
bership  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars 
more  than  they  would 
have  received  without  it. 
Our  shipments  for  the 
year  1911  were  about 
2,518  carloads,  contain¬ 
ing  487,280  packages,  an 
increase  of  1,792,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  potato 
yield  was  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  1910.  In 
addition  our  sales  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  3,233  tons, 
valued  at  $100,000,  an 
increase  of  1,233  tons. 
Our  seed  potato  business 

Frequently  the  past  season  we  had  from  25  to  40  was  about  7,000  barrels,  valued  at  $85,000,  an  increase 
carloads  ordered  beyond  our  supply  and,  of  course,  of  7,000  barrels  over  the  previous  year.  Our  total 
these  had  to  be  shipped  the  following  day.  Then  the  business  was  $1,499,500.99,  exceeding  1910  by  $581,- 
business  is  over  for  the  day,  the  prices  obtained  are  938.35,  and  1908,  our  first  year,  by  $1,045,086.88.  The 
averaged,  and  the  farmer  credited  with  the  average  average  price' paid  the  farmer  for  his  potatoes,  in¬ 
price  for  the  same  grade  afid  variety  of  stock,  no  mat-  eluding  round  and  long  stock,  was  89  cents  per  bushel, 
ter  where  he  may  reside.  Bills  of  lading  are  sent  to  The  estimated  extra  amount  received  by  the  farmers 
the  general  office  so  that  the  invoices  and  drafts  may  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  exchange  was  $125,- 
be  sent  out  the  same  night.  The  detailed  reports  of  000.  The  membership  increased  the  last  year  245,  and 
each  station  reach  the  office  the  next  day,  when  ship-  we  have  now  1,045  stockholders.  The  capital  stock 
ments  are  verified  and  the  farmer  is  credited  for  his  has  reached  a  total  of  $74,245,  an  increase  of  $24,915. 
goods.  The  price  is  given  to  each  agent  every  morn-  <  A  dividend  of  five  per  cent  was  paid  on  January  1. 
ing  for  the  goods  shipped  the  day  before,  and  the  ;  The  net  profits  were  $17,469.51.  The  condition  of  our 
agent  notifies  the  farmers.  -  i  exchange  to-day  is  as  follows : 

SOME  GREAT  RESULTS'— Beginning  with  a  Capital  stock . •„ .  $74,245.00 


MISS  OAKS  255,555  A.J.C.C.,  FROM  THE  JONES  JERSEY  FARM.  Fig.  205. 


Surplus  .  16,831.47 

Undivided  profits  .  7,612.75 


capital  of  $7,000  and  a  membership  of  350  in  July, 

1908,  our  first  year’s  business  amounted  to  $454,414.11. 

We  shipped  1,000  cars  containing  203,939  barrels  of 
potatoes  and  packages  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Our  $98,689.22 

seed  potato  sales  amounted  to  $39,965.45.  It  was  We  have  a  building  and  a  set  of  wagon  scales  at 
estimated  that  we  saved  to  our  members  about  $55,-  20  of  our  loading  stations,  and  three  large  fertilizer 
000  in  that  year.  Our  second  year’s  business  was  warehouses  with  about  18,000  square  feet  of  floor 
$508,504.74,  an  increase  of  $54,140.63  over  1908.  The  space  situated  in  such  a  way  that  almost  all  of  the 
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membership  can  reach  them  without  having  to  freight 
their  goods.  With  this  capital  and  facilities  for  doing 
business  the  outlook  for  our  exchange  we  think  is 
bright  and  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  farmers  of 
this  great  State.  What  it  has  done  for  us  it  will 
do  for  you  if  you  will  organize  an  exchange  or  as¬ 
sociation.  Select  your  best  farmers  for  your  board 
of  directors  and  appoint  the  best  man  for  manager 
you  can  get.  With  this  beginning  and  a  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  membership,  success  will  surely  attend 
your  efforts.  W.  h.  ingling. 


ROTATION  OF  CORN  AND  GRASS. 

I  hare  a  piece  of  land  of  12  to  14  acres  which  1  wish 
to  rotate  with  Indian  corn  and  grass.  Which  would  be 
better  for  me,  having  no  manure  but  using  about  1.200 
pounds  of  fertilizer,  3-8-10,  to  the  acre  for  corn  and  about 
600  pounds  of  4-6-5  for  grass  (all  Herd’s  grass  for  horses), 
to  grow  corn  ofie  year  and  seed  down,  making  it  a  two- 
year  rotation,  or  grow  corn  two  years  and  make  it  a 
four-year  rotation?  I  want  one-half  to  corn  and  one-half 
to  grass  each  year.  If  the  latter  way,  what  can  I  sow 
in  corn  for  a  crop  of  humus  to  plow  under  the  second 
year?  If  rye,  would  you  sow  at  last  cultivation  of  corn  or 
wheel-harrow  it  in  after  corn  is  stacked?  I  wish  to  apply 
lime  the  last  year  of  corn  for  seeding  down,  and  when 
would  you  apply  the  lime,  on  the  rye  before  plowing  it 
under,  or  just  after  plowing  and  harrow  it  in? 

South  Hadley,  Mass.  F.  ii.  L. 

We  should  arrange  to  grow  corn  two  years  and 
then  seed  to  grass  for  two  years  more.  At  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn  sow  30  pounds  of  Hairy  vetch 
seed  and  half  a  bushel  of  rye  mixed  per  acre.  Plow 
this  under  the  next  Spring  and  plant  corn  again. 
The  time  to  use  lime  is  right  after  plowing  the  green 
crop  under.  Then  pack  the  soil  down  hard  and  har¬ 
row  thoroughly.  How  do  you  intend  to  seed?  In 
some  parts  of  New  England  a  very  good  stand  is 
obtained  by  scattering  the  grass  seed  in  the  standing 
corn  just  as  you  would  a  cover  crop.  The  soil  is 
first  worked  with  a  heavy  cultivator.  Then  the  grass 
seed  is  put  on  and  worked  in  with  a  light  harrow  or 
brush  with  a  hand  rake  around  the  hills.  In  some 
cases  this  gives  a  fine  stand,  but  a  safer  way  is  to 
get  the  corn  off  early  and  plow  or  disk  the  ground 
so  as  to  fit  it  thoroughly  before  seeding.  If  this  is 
done  we  would  rather  use  the  lime  with  the  grass 
than  with  the  cover  crop. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  VETCH. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  vetch  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  during  the  last  year.  I  have  grown  Winter  vetch 
for  the  last  six  years  in  my  peach  orchard  for  Winter 
cover,  and  to  turn  under  in  Spring,  with  splendid  results. 
I  have  increased  fertility  of  land  wonderfully,  and  have 
grown  two  good  corn  crops  on  the  ground  since  peach 
trees  are  about  gone,  the  land  being  rather  light  and  quite 
badly  run  down  before  I  got  it.  I-  have  10  acres  of  vetch 
now,  sown  in  corn  at  last  cultivation,  about  one  peck  rye 
to  30  pounds  Winter  vetch,  and  about  30  pounds  of  this 
mixture  per  acre,  which  makes  a  very  good  cover.  I  find 
it  pays  well  to  inoculate  the  seed  when  sown  on  uninoculated 
ground  the  first  time.  The  only  way  1  can  turn  the  crop 
under  is  by  using  a  rolling  coulter  and  chain  on  the  plow. 
1  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel  or  other  experienced 
vetch  growers  these  questions:  1.  Will  the  yield  of  Win¬ 

ter  vetch  and  oats  for  hay  be  as  large  if  sown  early  in 
Spring  as  if  rye  or  wheat  with  vetch  sown  in  last  of 
August?  2.  Would  Spring  vetch  be  as  good  to  sow  with 
oats  for  hay  in  the  Spring  as  Winter  vetch?  3.  Will 
either  Winter  or  Spring  vetch  sown  with  oats  in  Spring 
for  hay  mature  early  enough  in  season  so  that  the  weather 
would  be  reasonably  good  for  curing  the  hay?  4.  At 
what  stage  of  maturity  should  the  vetch  be  to  make 
the  most  palatable,  and  nutritious  hay?  5.  What  Winter 
grain  has  been  found  best  as  support  for  Winter  vetch  for 
seed?  Is  it  cut  with  self  binder?  6.  Has  Winter  emmer 
been  tried,  and  can  the  emmer  seed  and  vetch  seed  both 
be  separated  from  straw  at  same  time  by  thrashing  in 
grain  separator?  7.  If  so,  could  not  the  emmer  seed  be 
separated  from  vetch  seed  by  fanning  mill  better  than 
rye  from  vetch.  Clover  seedings  nearly  all  dead  here. 

Buchanan,  Mich.  A.  R.  H. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  comparative  trials  of  Fall 
hnd  Spring  sowings  of  Winter  vetch  or  Hairy  vetch 
for  hay  purposes,  so  am  unable  to  give  any  data  or 
exact  opinion  on  the  probable  results.  I  believe  that 
a  satisfactory  hay  crop  could  be  secured  from  Hairy 
vetch  and  oats  sown  in  the  Spring,  but  can  see  no 
advantage  of  using  Hairy  vetch  (Vicia  villosa)  over 
Spring  vetch  (V.  sativa)  for  this  purpose.  In  view 
of  the  very  much  greater  cost  of  Hairy  vetch  seed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Spring  or  Summer  vetch,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  would  be  best  for  Spring  sowings 
for  hay  crop  purposes. 

2.  The  reply  to  this  question  is  largely  given  above. 
I  want  to  say  in  addition,  however,  that  in  one  of  my 
trials  of  Spring  vetch  and  oats  for  hay,  I  found  that 
for  dairy  purposes  this  hay  was  the  equal  to  any 
other  hay  tried,  including  Alfalfa,  for  practical  milk 
production,  so  far  as  I  could  discover.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  hay  growers  would  do  well  to  investigate 
this  matter  carefully,  and  experiment  on  a  small  acre¬ 
age  for  themselves.  The  price  of  Spring  vetch  seed 
is  low,  and  germinates  more  certainly,  in  my  experi¬ 


ence,  than  Hairy  vetch  seed.  It  should  be  sown  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  Hairy  vetch  seed  for  this 
purpose,  viz.,  about  one-half  bushel  per  acre  with 
oats,  the  oats  being  seeded  at  about  lj/2  to  two  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crop  will  be  ready  to  cut  for  hay  when 
the  oats  are  in  the  milk  or  dough  stage,  depending  on 
conditions.  This  crop  can  be  pastured  to  splendid 
advantage  in  many  cases,  or  part  can  be  pastured 
and  the  remainder  cut  for  hay  if  desired.  I  have 
never  been  largely  interested  in  animal  production, 
so  that  I  have  not  experimented  along  this  line  to 
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any  great  extent.  My  interest  in  the  vetches,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Hairy  vetch  crop,  has  b,een  largely  for 
cover  crop  purposes  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  for  farm  crop  production.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  had  some  experience  and  some  observation  in 
the  culture  of  vetches  for  hay,  and  I  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  recommend  for  trial  Spring  vetch  and  oats 
or  other1  suitable  nurse  crop  for  hay,  where  such  crop 
would  be  valuable  for  feeding  purposes.  Vetch  hay, 
either  Hairy  or  Spring  vetch,  is  shown  by  many  an¬ 
alyses  to  rank  very  high  in  nutritive  value  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  harvest  that  I  have 
tried  is  to  mow  the  crop  with  a  mowing  machine  and 
where  necessary  rake  the  cut  swath  away  from  the 
standing  crop  immediately  following  the  machine. 
Spring  vetch  has  an  upright  habit  of  growth,  contrary 
to  Hairy  vetch,  and  little  difficulty  will  probably  be 
experienced  in  handling  the  vetch  and  oat  hay  crop 
by  the  usual  method  for  harvesting  and  handling  oat 
hay. 

3.  In  reply  to  this  question,  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  Spring  vetch  and  oat  crop  are  ready  to 
harvest  at  the  time  the  oats  are  in  the  milk  or  dough 
stage,  preferably  in  the  dough  stage. 

4.  This  question  is  largely  answered  in  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks.  At  the  time  the  grain  crop  is  ready 
to  harvest  for  hay  purposes  the  vetch  crop  will  also 
be  in  about  the  right  condition  for  harvest  for  hay 
purposes,  i.  e.,  in  the  flowering  stage.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  Fall  sown  Hairy  vetch  and  rye  or  other  grain 
crops  in  my  experience. 

5.  My  experience  is  that  rye  is  the  best  support  for 
Hairy  vetch  for  seed  production.  I  have  seen,  how- 
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ever,  equally  good  if  not  better  results  with  wheat, 
the  difficulty  with  wheat  being  in  the  separation  of 
the  vetch  and  wheat  seeds  after  thrashing.  Perhaps 
some  satisfactory  method  can  be  devised  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  not  been  able  to  harvest  vetch  and  rye, 
with  a  self-binder,  satisfactorily.  The  vetch  vines 
tangle  and  clog  up  the  binder  so  that  it  cannot  work 
successfully.  My  best  results  have  been  by  using  a 
mower  and  an  extra  hand  to  move  the  mowed  swath 
away  from  the  standing  crop  where  necessary.  The 
crop  is  then  raked  into  rows,  and  put  up  in  small 
cocks  until  ready  for  thrashing.  It  is  then  thrashed 
in  a  grain  thrasher,  preferably  with  part  of  the 
concaves  removed,  and  run  slowly.  The  rye  seed 
can  be  easily  separated  from  the  vetch  seed  by  using 
an  inclined  cloth  belt,  turned  towards  the  top.  The 
rye  seeds  are  caught  by  the  lint  of  the  cloth  and  car¬ 
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ried  up  over  the  top,  while  the  round  heavy  vetch 
seeds  roll  off  at  the  bottom. 

In  reply  to  questions  6  and  7  will  say  that  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  emmer  and  vetch  and  know 
of  no  such  experiments.  It  is  well  worth  trying,  in 
my  opinion,  however.  The  continued  observations 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  of  the  use  of  the 
vetches  for  soil  improvement  purposes,  confirm  my 
earlier  experiments  as  to  the  great  value  of  these 
crops.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
vetches  for  this  purpose  the  past  few  years  bears 
witness  as  to  the  practical  importance  of  these  crops. 
The  tremendous  increase  in  importation  of  Hairy 
vetch  seed  for  use  in  northern  districts  has  led  to 
.  frequent  adulteration  of  this  seed  with  the  cheaper 
Summer  vetch  seed.  Where  any  doubt  exists,  sam¬ 
ples  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  seed 
analysis.  Great  care  should  be  used  by  importers  to 
detect  any  such  adulteration  before  selling  the  seed. 
The  increased  demand  for  Hairy  vetch  seed  has  led 
to  greatly  increased  prices.  A  home-grown  supply  of 
this  seed  is  needed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
source  of  seed  will  soon  be  available.  A.  d.  shamel. 

LONG  INFLUENCE  OF  ASHES  AND  LIME. 

How  many  years  will  wood  ashes  show  traces  of  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  soil?  The  year  before  last  I  planted  an 
acre  to  potatoes  and  sowed  rye  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Spring 
I  worked  in  Red  clover  seed,  got  a  fine  stand  of  rye,  but 
almost  all  the  clover  died  out,  because  the  ground  was  sour, 
except  a  quarter  acre  where  the  clover  was  excellent. 
The  only  reason  I  can  give  was  that  25  years  ago  my 
father  planted  that  one-quarter  acre  to  onions  and  used  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  ashes.  This  Spring  that  one- 
quarter  acre  is  fairly  plastered  with  clover,  while  the 
rest  of  field  has  all  died  out.  The  one-quarter  has  been 
used  25  years  for  the  grass  upon  it  without  ashes,  lime, 
fertilizer,  or  manure  put  upon  it,  yet  I  believe  that  those 
ashes  are  responsible  for  so  much  clover.  g.  b.  h. 

West  Mansfield,  Mass. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  ashes  will  show  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  this  case  it  is  likely  that  the  “ashing” 
of  25  years  ago  helped  the  clover.  The  lime  and 
potash  in  the  ashes  would  be  most  likely  to  give  the 
results  noted.  There  is  also  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
some  stiff  soils  which  fine  ashes  or  sand  may  give. 
\\  e  know  of  a  case  where  a  farmer  put  sifted  coal 
ashes  on  a  clay  soil  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
had  a  good  stand  of  clover.  Pie  claimed  this  proved 
that  the  clover  seed  was  in  the  ashes.  This  was  im¬ 
possible,  for  how  could  clover  seed  live  through  a 
fire?  The  fine  ashes  loosened  up  the  stiff  soil  and 
gave  it  better  “condition,”  so  that  clover  seed  which 
had  lain  there  for  years  sprouted  and  grew.  The 
most  probable  thing  is  that  the  heavy  application  of 
ashes  on  that  quarter  acre  gave  it  a  thorough  liming, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  lime  remained  to  some 
extent.  You  say  the  rest  of  the  field  is  sour.  How 
do  you  know  this?  By  testing  it  with  litmus  paper? 
It  is  likely  that  a  sample  of  soil  from  this  quarter 
acre  will  show  considerably  less  acid  than  the  rest 
of  the  field.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  cases  where  the  influence  of  a  heavy 
application  of  lime  has  been  observed  for  many  years. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Geological  Survey  states  the 
following: 

An  interesting  feature  about  the  coal  mined  at  Cambria, 
Wyo..  is  that  it  is  claimed  to  be  gold-bearing.  Some  of  the 
coal  has  contained  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  in  gold, 
and  the  coal  w'as  sold  for  only  $1.50  per  ton.  When  coke 
made  at  Cambria  was  selling  for  $3.50  per  ton,  samples 
were  taken  from  31  cars  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  and 
assayed.  The  samples  showed  an  average  of  $2.46  per  ton 
in  gold  and  2S  cents  in  silver.  The  explanation  offered  for 
the  presence  of  gold  in  this  coal  is  that  the  sands  which 
submerged  the  old  peat  bog  and  now  form  the  roof  of  the 
coal  bed  were  derived  in  part  from  gold-bearing  alluvium. 
While  the  sand  was  being  deposited  the  gold  worked  down 
into  the  underlying  bog  and  is  now  found  in  the  coal. 

Go  and  look  at  the  ash  piles  around  some  houses 
and  you  will  find  the  equivalent  of  more  gold.  These 
piles  are  black  with  unburned  coal — thrown  out  with¬ 
out  raking  or  sifting.  We  have  actually  seen  such 
piles  containing  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the  unburned 
coal.  At  $5  per  ton  this  certainly  means  gold.  It  is 
one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  plant  food  on  many  of  our 
farms.  These  farms  may  even  be  poverty  stricken, 
yet  the  manure  is  handled  so  that  30  per  cent  or  more 
of  its  value  runs  away  to  the  brook.  Then  the  fields 
are  left  bare  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  so  that 
the  valuable  nitrates  wash  away  in  the  drainage  water. 
A  concrete  floor  at  the  barn  would  hold  the  manure 
waste  and  cover  crops,  even  rye,  would  save  the  ni¬ 
trates  in  the  field,  and  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

A  snide  preparation  known  as  the  “Drug  habit  cure’’ 
contained  3%  grains  of  morphine  to  the  ounce  and  10 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  Another,  known  as  “Gold  Medal 
Coffee  Cocktail.”  had  26  per  cent  of  alcohol ! 
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DIRECT  POWER  FROM  THE  SUN. 

I  once  saw  printed  in  some  paper  (have  forgotten  name 
of  it)  a  statement  that  some  man  had  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  consisting  of  10,000  small  mirrors  each  one  inch 
square,  so  that  they  focused  the  light  from  the  sun  upon 
a  space  six  inches  square,  developing  some  7.000  degrees 
of  heat.  How  did  he  arrange  them,  and  is  it  patented? 
Are  they  manufactured  and  for  sale?  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  along  this  line?  If  anyone  can  make 
them  how  would  one  go  to  work  to  arrange  the  mirrors? 

Pennsylvania.  p.  w.  s. 

Such  a  sun  motor  has  been  built  and  operated. 
There  was  a  large  wheel  or  disk  like  an  “inverted  um¬ 
brella,”  with  mirrors  all  over  it  so  arranged  as  to 
focus  the  sun’s  rays  at  the  center,  where  there  was 
put  a  small  steam  boiler.  Every  school  boy  knows  how 
the  sun’s  rays  can  be  focused  in  this  way  so  as  to  burn 
the  hand.  Cases  are  reported  where  bright  tin  milk 
pans  put  out  to  sun  in  the  back  yard  have  started 
fires  by  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  upon  a  pile  of 
dry  brush  or  chips.  The  sun  motor  of  mirrors  really 
developed  heat  enough  to  operate  the  steam  boiler,  but 
it  proved  little  more  than  a  toy — even  when  operated 
in  Arizona,  where  the  sun  shines  all  through  the  day. 
It  is  not  a  practical  source  of  power. 

Other  experiments  have  been  reported  in  the  En¬ 
gineering  News  which  seem  to  promise  more.  These 
seek  to  utilize  the  sun’s  heat  on  the  principle  of  a  hot¬ 
bed.  Shallow  boxes  contain  water  in  which  runs  a 
coil  of  steam  pipe.  The 
box  is  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  glass 
like  a  hotbed.  On  a 
sunny  day  the  water  un¬ 
der  this  glass  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  and 
above.  The  water  in  the 
pipes  generated  enough 
steam  to  run  a  small  en¬ 
gine.  Such  an  engine 
was  operated  success¬ 
fully  on  sunny  days — de¬ 
veloping  power  enough 
to  pump  water,  but  in  a 
humid  region  where  rain 
and  clouds  obscure  the 
sun  of  course  such  an 
engine  could  not  run 
continuously.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  like 
the  reflectors,  possible, 
but  a  “scientific  toy.”  It 
is  now  planned  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  same  plan 
upon  a  much  larger 
scale  in  the  desert,  where 
the  sun  is  fierce  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  scheme 
may  be  possible,  but  do 
not  buy  stock  in  such  an 
enterprise ! 

A  TRADE  IN  SILAGE. 

I  have  noticed  some 
discussion  in  your  paper 
about  selling  and  han¬ 
dling  silage.  I  found 
myself  short  of  feed 
this  Spring  and  had  a 
chance  to  buy  some  si¬ 
lage.  I  draw  home 
about  a  ton  to  a  load 

put  up  in  bags  that  weigh  from  40  to  60  pounds.  I 
lay  the  bags  down  on  their  sides  and  turn  them  over 
each  day,  being  careful  not  to  let  two  bags  touch  each 
other.  In  this  way  I  can  keep  it  a  week  in  good 
shape  and  not  get  sour  or  heated.  I  call  its  value 
(hay  being  $18  to  $20)  not  less  than  $4  a  ton,  and  $5 
would  not  be  a  bad  price,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
corn  and  condition  of  silage.  The  man  I  am  buy¬ 
ing  from  left  it  to  me  to  decide  what  it  was  worth; 
he  said  it  cost  him  $3  a  ton.  w.  w.  miller. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  certainly  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a  business  in  selling  silage.  It  ought  to  come 
first  in  places  where  there  are  a  good  many  family 
cows.  Silage  would  be  excellent  for  such  cows,  and 
it  could  be  bagged  and  delivered  as  Mr.  Miller  de¬ 
scribed.  Some  one  will  make  some  money  at  this 
business.  For  years  it  was  claimed  that  silage  could 
not  be  handled  in  this  way.  We  can  remember  when 
there  was  practically  no  silage.  A  few  years  ago 
who  would  have  believed  that  dried  beet  pulp  could 
be  sold  as  it  is  now?  Before  the  Civil  War  Southern 
planters  threw  their  cotton  seed  into  the  rivers  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  known  corn  to  be 
burned  for  fuel  in  western  towns.  The  world  is  mov¬ 
ing  on,  and  what  seems  impossible  to-day  may  be  com¬ 
mon  experience  to-morrow. 


CANNING  FACTORIES  IN  FLORIDA. 

Would  you  furnish  me  with  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  canning  factory  promoters?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  few  years  ago  farmers  and  growers  of 
many  northern  communities  were  induced  to  embark  in 
the  canning  business,  and  that  canning  factories  were 
erected  and  machinery  installed  in  a  number  of  places. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  the  plan  worked?  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  for  farmers  and  growers  to  invest  money  in  a 
company  that  would  start  a  canning  factory?  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  a  canning  factory  would  use  up  some 
of  the  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables,  thus  providing  a 
revenue,  besides  distributing  profits  to  the  stockholders 
from  the  sale  of  the  canned  goods.  j.  e.  williams. 

Florida. 

Canning  factories  and  creameries  are  favorite  prop¬ 
ositions  for  promoters,  since  they  give  a  chance  for 
very  plausible  arguments.  A  promoter  usually  comes 
into  a  neighborhood  where  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  organize  among  themselves.  He  usually  employs 
some  “prominent  citizen”  to  play  the  part  of  a  local 
Judas.  This  man  usually  receives  a  share  of  the 
money  or  some  shares  of  the  stock.  He  goes  around 
with  the  promoter,  and  they  tell  fairy  tales  about  the 
great  profit  in  canned  goods.  They  usually  plan  to 
organize  a  “co-operative”  company  to  buy  and  equip 
a  factory.  The  promoter  gives  them  “the  benefit  of 
his  long  experience.”  They  get  farmers  to  take  a  few 
shares  of  stock  each — usually  at  $100  per  share,  and 
strange  to  say,  pick  up  $3,000  or  more  where  no  local 
resident  could  obtain  $500.  The  stock  is  sold,  the 


building  put  up  and  equipped,  the  money  paid,  and  the 
promoters  move  on.  The  farmers  find  that  they  have 
paid  $1,200  or  above  more  than  the  outfit  should  have 
cost  them,  lliey  have  no  working  capital,  and  as  the 
outfit  is  heavily  over-capitalized  they  cannot  sell  more 
stock,  and  usually  cannot  borrow  on  an  untried  busi¬ 
ness.  The  result  is  usually  failure,  as  it  would  be  in 
any  business  run  on  similar  lines.  Such  a  canning 
factory  was  put  up  a  few  years  ago  within  three 
miles  of  our  own  farm.  It  ran  feebly  for  a  year  and 
was  abandoned  and  sold.  The  promoters  made  a  rich 
haul.  We  exposed  their  game  and  called  them  what 
they  deserved,  yet  to  show  the  nerve  of  these  fakers 
we  give  this  incident:  After  we  had  shown  them  up 
properly  one  of  them  came  quietly  and  suggested  that 
we  freeze  out  the  other  stockholders  and  take  the 
factory.  I  he  writer  was  to  go  around  with  this 
fraud  and  induce  the  farmers  to  grow  crops  which'  we 
were  to  can  and  perhaps  pay  for.  When  I  pointed  out 
what  we  had  said  about  this  very  scheme  the  rascal 
had  the  nerve  to  say,  “All  the  better,  for  they  will 
think  it  is  all  right.” 

There  ought  to  be  opportunities  in  Florida  for 
small,  local  canning  factories.  The  State  lives  on 
tin  cans,  and  the  food  is  brought  from  the  North  and 
West.  Vast  quantities  of  it  could  be  grown  and  pre¬ 


pared  right  in  the  State.  There  are  many  orange 
packing  houses  which,  with  light  expense,  could  be 
used  in  Summer  for  canning  vegetables  and  fruits. 
It  might  not  pay  to  make  this  an  exclusive  business, 
but  the  surplus  could  be  worked  up,  and  we  think 
many  vegetables  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  in  Florida 
as  elsewhere.  Fuel  is  cheap,  and  so  is  unskilled  labor. 
If  a  few  individuals  will  start  in  a  small  way  we 
believe  a  nice  little  business  can  be  developed. 

PLOWINC  OR  DISKING  OATS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  discussions 
regarding  plowing  versus  disking  stubble  ground  for 
Spring  oats.  Your  correspondents  seem  to  prefer  the 
disking,  as  a  saving  in  time  from  plowing.  This  may 
be  practicable  in  their  latitude,  but  here  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  my  experience  and  observation  has  been  that 
plowing,  or  disking,  generally  means  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure.  Plowing  consumes  more 
moisture  in  dry  seasons  for  the  growing  crop,  also 
eliminates  the  chance  of  the  weeds  smothering  the  de¬ 
sired  crop.  With  disked  ground  the  annual  white 
blossom  usually  takes  it;  we  generally  sow  Orchard 
grass  and  clover  with  our  Spring  oat  crop,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  with  our  Winter  oats,  and  in  either 
case  we  find  we  get  better,  much  better,  results,  from 
both  grain  and  grass,  when  ground  is  plowed.  We 
drag  our  stalks  down  when  a  good  hard  freeze  comes 

during  the  Winter  so  that 
they  will  snap  off  close 
to  ground ;  in  March, 
when  the  ground  will  do, 
we  disk  crossways  of  the 
stalks  and  thoroughly 
cut  them  up,  then  spread 
manure  if  we  have  it 
and  turn  all  under ;  use 
a  smoothing  harrow  or  a 
drag  to  level  and  face 
the  ground;  then  sow 
our  oats  and  grass  seed, 
fertilizing  with  about 
150  to  200  pounds  of 
good  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer,  using  a  wheat  drill, 
and  results  are  good. 

I  raise  registered  sad¬ 
dle  horses,  and  find  no 
feed  as  economical  or  as 
efficacious  for  good 
growth  as  sheaf  oats  cut 
up  and  fed  with  ground 
rye  meal  and  wheat 
bran,  supplemented  of 
course  with  a  little  corn; 
even  with  hay  at  $10  a 
ton  and  bundle  oats  at 
$3  per  hundred  (four 
pounds  to  bundle),  and 
this  is  cheap  for  hay 
and  high  for  oats.  I  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend 
the  use  of  the  latter,  as 
a  more  economical  ra¬ 
tion,  for  growing  stock. 
Fall-sown  “Winter  Turf 
oats,”  if  put  in  early  and 
not  seeded  too  heavily, 
say  five  pecks  to  acre, 
make  a  splendid  Winter 
and  early  Spring  pasture 
and  a  good  crop  of  grain,  but  if  not  grazed  they  make 
too  rank  a  growth  and  frequently  lodge  or  rust.  In 
Spring  oats  we  sow  the  Northern  White,  and  seed 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  planting  early  in  March. 
Kentucky.  chas.  j.  tanner. 

The  State  of  New  \  ork  is  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  to  some  extent.  It  will  soon  have  farms  for 
actual  sale.  1  hrougli  the  Agricultural  Department  it 
has  listed  and  helped  sell  over  2,000  unoccupied  farms 
already.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  these  New 
York  farms  are  being  called  for.  As  stated,  over 
2,000  have  already  been  sold — a  large  proportion  to 
Western  farmers.  Since  January  1  there  have  been 
2,023  calls  for  the  bulletin  describing  these  farms. 
Of  these  574  came  from  the  Central  West.  Canada 
sent  34,  and  10  foreign  countries  were  interested.  A 
man  in  the  Central  \\  est  may  have  seen  his  farm 
increase  in  value  to  $150  or  more  per  acre.  He  can 
sell  at  that  figure,  buy  twice  as  much  land  in  New 
\  ork,  buy  stock  and  tools  and  have  a  comfortable 
sum  left  as  reserve.  In  New  York,  on  good  land,  he 
can  raise  as  much  grain  or  grass  as  he  did  in  the 
West  and  get  at  least  one-third  more  per  unit  for  it. 
The  thousands  who  are  to  locate  in  New  York  will 
need  new  outfits  of  tools  and  supplies  and  will  have 
the  capital  to  buy  them.  The  country  lying  between 
the  Ohio  River  east  to  the  Atlantic  is  to  see  in  the 
next  20  years  the  greatest  agricultural  development  of 
any  section  of  the  country. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  ALFALFA. 

V.  A.  S.,  Rushville,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
small  plot  of  Alfalfa  sown  the  very  last  of 
August,  came  up  and  looked  line  last  Fall. 
It  is  on  a  high  ridge,  dry,  have  had  very 
little  snow.  The  March  thaws  have  heaved 
it  badly.  What  would  he  best  to  do  with  it 
in  your  opinion?  1  would  like  to  have  the 
Hope  Farm  man  answer  this. 

Ans. — The  Hope  Farm  man  has 
learned  better  than  to  stand  up  as  an 
Alfalfa  expert.  So  he  sent  this  question 
to  Hamlet  Worker  of  Onondaga  Co.^ 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Worker's  son,  R.  C.  Worker, 
gives  the  following  answer: 

“Really,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say. 
We  people  here  in  Onondaga  knew  all 
there  was  about  Alfalfa  about  15  years 
ago.  We  have  known  a  little  less  each 
year,  until  now  we  only  try  to  calculate 
the  balance  of  probability  and  make  a 
stab  at  that.  It  works  very  well.  If, 
as  V.  A.  S.  says,  he  had  a  good  seeding 
when  the  Alfalfa  went  into  Wintqr 
quarters,  and  its  failure  is  due  to  heav¬ 
ing,  I  think  he  would  do  best  to  sow 
again.  I  am  not  going  to  advise,  but 
merely  tell  what  we  would  do  under  the 
same  conditions.  We  would  dig  up 
carefully  a  few  of  the  remaining  plants 
to  learn  if  the  root  nodules  are  present. 
If  not  we  should  inoculate  with  soil 
from  an  old  Alfalfa  lield  or  use  some 
of  the  preparations  as  directed  after 
plowing  and  fitting.  Lime  should  be 
used  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soil  is  acid.  We  would  then, 
at  the  proper  season  for  sowing  oats, 
sow  about  1J4  bushels  of  oats  or  barley, 
and  seed  with  about  20  pounds  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  brushing  in  lightly.  I  know  this 
is  not  orthodox,  and  the  wise  men  will 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror,  but  it 
gives  better  results  than  Fall  sowing  or 
sowing  alone  at  any  time.  Nature  in¬ 
tended  Alfalfa  and  most  other  plants  to 
start  in  the  Spring  so  that  they  might 
have  a  good  foothold  to  withstand  the 
Winter.  I  hope  this  will  help  you.  We 
are  rank  heretics  concerning  Alfalfa, 
but  we  deliver  the  goods;  then  the  wise 
ones  fall  back  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hitchings’  orchard  and  say, 
“Well,  you  have  different  conditions 
from  anyone  else.”  k.  c.  worker. 


The  Strawberry  Root  Louse. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inopportune  to 
call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  this 
pest,  whose  work,  being  mostly  under¬ 
ground,  frequently  passes  unnoticed,  or  is 
attributed  to  another  insect,  the  white 
grub.  The  root-louse,  or  root-aphis  of  the 
strawberry  is  very  common,  a  majority  of 
fields,  in  this  State,  at  least,  being  more  or 
less  generally  infested.  It  is  strange  that 
it  should  have  received  so  little  attention 
from  entomologists,  the  damage  it  does  en¬ 
titling  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  to 
serious  consideration.  In  a  number  of  fields 
examined  by  him  the  staud  was  in  many 
cases  severely  injured  and  the  damage 
must  be  attributed  largely  if  not  entirely 
to  this  insect. 

In  appearance  the  root-louse  does  not 
differ  materially  except  in  color  from  most 
common  aphids.  When  young  it  is  light 
green,  changing  to  purplish  black  in  the 
adult.  It  is  most  commonly  found  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  on  the  roots  and 
crown,  but  it  may  also  occur,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  on  the  stems  and  buds.  It 
may  be  found  until  late  in  Fall  and  again 
very  early  in  Spring,  clustered  in  masses 
numbering  hundreds  on  badly  infested 
plants.  If  the  plants  are  not  killed  out¬ 
right  (which  does  not  occur  in  most  cases) 
these  insects,  each  drawing  sap,  so  weaken 
them  that  they  are  either  unable  to  set 
any  new  plants  at  all  or  only  a  few  weak 
ones.  There  exists  a  close  relation  between 
ants'  and  the  root-louse,  and  the  ants  are 
probably  instrumental  in  their  spread. 
After  the  strawberry  field  is  infested  there 
is  probably  no  practical  remedy,  though 
liberal  feeding  would  undoubtedly  help  the 
plants  to  overcome  the  weakening  effects. 
Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant 
strawberries  in  an  infested  field  twice  in 
succession.  There  is,  however,  a  cheap  and 
effective  insurance  against  the  pest.  This 
consists  simply  in  dipping  the  plants  in  a 
tobacco  decoction  before  setting  in  a  new 
field.  The  plants  should  be  dipped  long 
enough  to  enable  the  liquid  to  penetrate 
thoroughly  among  the  roots  and  into  the 
crowns.  The  plants  will  not  be  injured  by 
this  treatment.  There  are  proprietary  to¬ 
bacco  extracts  on  the  market  which  are 
convenient  to  use. 

To  find  the  root-louse  in  a  strawberry 
field  one  should  not  examine  plants  indis¬ 
criminately  but  should  look  for  a  weak 
parent  plant  that  has  set  few  or  no  new 
plants,  pull  or  dig  it  up  carefully  so  the 
insects  will  not  be  jarred  off,  and  closely 
inspect  the  roots  and  crown  and  stems, 
looking  under  the  sheaths  at  the  base  of 
the  stems  and  into  the  heart  of  the  crowns. 
If  they  are  present  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  greenish  or  purplish  aphids.  In  some 
States  nurserymen  are  required  to  dip  all 
strawberry  plants  sold,  but  it  is  cheaply 
and  easily  done ;  if  one  does  it  himself 
lie  knows  it  is  done  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  done  well.  c.  w.  Strickland. 

Maryland. 


Calomel  for  Borers. 

We  are  informed  by  a  fruit  tree  agent 
that  calomel  in  small  quantities  injected 
under  the  bark  or  into  the  wood  of  apple 
trees  is  destructive  to  borers  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  Please  give  any  information  you 
have  at  hand  about  this.  h.  d.  i. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

We  consider  such  a  statement  a  fake. 
That, agent  needs  a  dose  of  his  own  medi¬ 
cine.  This  proposition  is  advanced  every 
Spring,  and  we  have  tried  to  run  it  down 
several  times.  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  and  do  not  pay  anything  for  the  “secret.” 


Cow  Peas  Before  Grass  Seeding. 

I  would  like  to  sow  cow  peas,  and  in 
August  plow  them  under  and  then  sow 
Timothy  and  Red  clover.  Would  they 
help  the  grass?  j.  f.  m. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

You  can  sow  Whipporwill  cow  peas  at 
about  corn  planting  time  and  plow  them 
under  in  August.  They  will  not  be  matured 
by  that  time,  and  will  not  give  a  full  crop. 
With  us  in  northern  New  Jersey  they 
would  hardly  be  fit  to  plow  under  before 
September.  We  should  use  Canada  field 
peas — sow  them  at  once,  plow  under  in 
July  and  work  the  soil  thoroughly  for  a 
month  before  seeding  to  grass  and  clover. 
That  would  help  the  grass  crop. 


CHILDS’ 
DHSTEE 
Ho.  4 


The  Childs’ 
Hop,  Grape  and  Tree 

Protect  your  Hop  Fields  from  Hop 
Mildew  with  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 

This  machino  is  thoroughly  well 
constructed  and  does  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Can  be  used  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  dusting  grapevines  and 
fruit  trees  with  any  formula  of  dust 
to  suit  the  conditions. 


Chas.  H,  Childs  &  Co 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Duster 


SEND 

FOR 

CIRCULAR 


Cutting  Back  Frozen  Peach  Trees. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  last  Winter 
came  near  cleaning  up  my  peach  trees, 
which  are  now  beginning  to  show  some 
little  life  “way  down”  on  the  body  of  some 
of  the  trees,  and  others  like  the  Crawfords 
and  Elbertas  seem  about  dead.  Will  you 
indicate  what  we  should  do  under  such 
conditions?  Shall  I  cut  them  now  sand 
shall  I  cut  them  down  to  where  the  life 
seems  to  be,  or  shall  I  leave  them  for  this 
coming  August?  h.  f.  d. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  cutting  such  trees  off  now.  The 
advantage  of  waiting  until  later  is  that 
you  can  then  know  better  how  far  back  to 
cut.  You  may  cut  now  and  find  in  Sum¬ 
mer  that  the  tree  is  killed  back  more  than 
you  think.  We  “dishorn”  such  trees — cut¬ 
ting  them  back  to  short  stubs. 


Conditions  in  Western  New  York. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  a  back¬ 
ward  season  we  have  here  in  western  New 
York.  April  19  1  .went  to  Lockport  via 
trolley.  In  the  56  miles  1  only  saw  two 
fields  where  plowing  had  started,  and  in 
neither  of  them  were  the  plows  running. 
The  ground  seems  very  wet.  It  surely  will 
be  very  late  sowing  oats  and  barley  this 
year,  and  I  look  for  light  yields.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  early-sown  Spring 
crops  yield  and  weigh  much  the  best. 
Wheat  is  looking  pretty  good,  some  poor 
pieces,  some  quite  badly  winter-killed,  some 
looking  green  but  small ;  however  taken 
altogether  the  outlook  is  good.  Meadows 
don't  look  well.  Many  pieces  of  clover 
look  like  complete  failures.  Conditions  must 
be  very  favorable  if  the  hay  crop  is  up  to 
average.  Farmers  seem  to  be  taking  better 
care  of  orchards  than  ever.  One  orchard 
I  noticed  the  trees  had  been  scraped  up 
as  high  as  one  could  easily  reach.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  noticed,  some  orchards 
trimmed  so  the  lower  limbs  wTere  bare  and 
the  tree  was  trying  to  reach  heaven,  others 
in  which  the  tops  were  cut  back,  making 
an  orchard  that  spread  out  and  very  low. 
The  latter  looked  to  me  much  the  more 
ideal  way.  Surely  a  man  could  pick  twice 
as  many  apples  per  day  in  such  an  or¬ 
chard  as  in  one  heaven  high.  Most  of  the 
potatoes  are  sold.  They  are  selling  on 
the  Rochester  market  from  $1.35  to  $1.60 
per  bushel.  I  understand  seed  potatoes  in 
the  country  are  bringing  almost  unheard- 
of  prices.  Some  expect  to  get  $2.  We  have 
possibly  150  bushels  unsold,  besides  some 
that  will  do  for  seed.  c.  i. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  season  has  opened  up  here  very 
nicely  with  a  good  fruit  prospect  except  for 
peaches,  on  which  the  fruit  buds  are  killed. 
Apples  seem  to  be  all  right  with  possible 
exception  of  Jonathan,  which  is  a  little  shy 
in  buds.  The  Kieffer  pear  buds  are  injured 
in  the  north  and  central  part  of  the  State, 
but  seem  to  be  all  right  in  the  south  part. 

Illinois.  H.  M.  DUNLAl’. 

There  is  not  very  much  fruit  grown  in 
this  county.  The  30-acre  orchard  of  John 
A.  Stokes  promises  about  40  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  This  orchard  has  a  very  good  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  yearly  producer  and  has  not 
missed  a  crop  in  12  years.  The  varieties 
are  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin.  The  sod  mulch 
method  is  practical  and  very  satisfactory 
results  have  been  gotten.  Cherries  will  be 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  pears 
the  same.  Wheat  is  nearly  all  winter- 
killed.  Potatoes  selling  at  '$1.25  per 
bushel.  e.  v.  a. 

Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio. 

Reports  on  the  strawberry  crop  vary 
considerably,  but  as  a  rule,  they  show  that 
the  drought  of  the  pafet  season  caused  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  plants,  especially 
to  new  plantings.  The  late  Fall  rains 
started  new  growth  and  Winter  coming  ou 
early  and  suddenly  caught  the  plants  in  a 
very  tender  condition.  As  a  result  much 
Winter  injury  is  reported,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  though  the  average 
is  around'  20  per  cent.  Due  to  drought  and 
Winter  injury,  the  stand  is  much  belo.w 
the  average,  varying  from  25  to  90  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  about  70  per  cent 
of  a  normal  stand.  Plants  are  somewhat 
backward  in  starting  off.  but  show  about 
average  vigor,  while  a  few  correspondents 
report  poor  prospects  for  a  crop.  As  a 
whole  the  outlook  at  this  time  is  good,  con¬ 
sidering  the  poor  stand.  More  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  in  their  localities.  This 
increase  will  no  doubt  offset  the  drought 
and  Winter  injury,  so  that  if  weather  con¬ 
tinues  favorable,  Missouri  should  produce 
her  normal  crop  of  strawberries. 

W.  W.  CHENOWETII, 

Secretary  Mo.  Ilortl.  Society. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Harry 


Sqxiiro, 


Thirty-nine  of  the  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  varieties.  Prices 
reasonable.  Asparagu*  Root*— $2.90  per 
thousand.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cabbage 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees — Large  discounts  on 
large  orders.  Catalogue  free. 
Rem.sonl3ii.rs,  TXT.  IT, 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

20,000  Blaine,  50,000  Gandy,  50,000  C.  Cluster,  25,000  8. 
Dunlap,  50,000  S.  L.  Champion,  10,000  Mixed  S.  D.  and 
Parsons  Beauty.  50,000  Chipman.  They  are  all  true  to 
name  and  all  fresh  dug.  Also  send  for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Prices — Plants,  5,000  lots,  at  $1.50  per  1,000. 
DAVID  RODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MIER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Soj&  Beans. 

The  largest-yielding  and 
best  of  summer  forage  crops, 
also  makes  a  splendid  soil  im¬ 
prover — lower  in  price  than 
Cow  Peas  this  season. 

Wood’s  Crop  Special  gives 
full  information  about  this 
valuable  crop  and  also  about 
all  Seasonable  Seeds: 

German  Millet,  Sorghums, 

Cow  Peas,  Buckwheat, 
Ensilage  Seed  Corns, 

Late  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Write  for  Wood’s  Crop 
Special  giving  prices  and  in¬ 
teresting  information.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 


SEEDSMEN.  -  Richmond.  Va. 


SEASONABLE  FARM  SEEDS 
COW  PEAS 


Valuable  for  hay  and  silage,  and  im¬ 
prove  soils,  even  if  crop  is  cut.  Wo 
offer  choice  Whip-poor-will,  New 
Era.  Black-Eye  and  Clay  Cow  Peas. 

MANGELS  FOR 
FEEDING  STOCK 

All  the  best  varieties.  Also  Millets,  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  other  seeds  for  sowing  now. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  farm  seeds  desired. 
Also  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  leaflet,  free. 


Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSTPROOF:  BULL  STRONG:  PIG  TIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens, etc. 
Special  low  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 
and  sample  Dept.  68  Cleveland, Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS—  Keliable  money-m  axing vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.76  and  $1.98  per  UI00  New  1912  lllus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.  VTRDIN.  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Qti'ouikai'ru  Dlonle  Over  Forty  Varieties,  at 
Olldwueriy  riams  $2,r>0  per  LOOO.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  D-1B,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


fnm4  Coin  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel; 
rur  odlC  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware. 


CABBAGE,  LETTFCE,  BEETS— Fine  plants,  $1.00  per  1,000 
Cauliliowcr,  $2.60  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


H  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Warlieim  Farm  Strain,  Selected  Jersey, 
Yellow  and  Red.  Chunky,  very  pro¬ 
ductive — 150,  postpaid,  50c.  Write  for 
Circular  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LIEPE  .  .  COLOGNE,  N.  J. 


HARDY  TREES 

Trees  for  Orchard,  Forest  and  Garden 
Planting,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and 
Herb  Perennials.  Hedge  Plants  and 
Wind  Breaks.  Catalogue  Free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES,  Bedford,  Mass. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 
PLUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  No.  SI  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DL’CC  FOR  SALE  cheap — Fine  out-door  wintored 
Italian  Bees;  patent  hives:  no  better  stock 
anywhere;  selling  out.  DR.  JOHNSTON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
*-*  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Send  for  this  Catalog 
NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGONS. 

at  Wholesale  Prices 


Shows  200  Styles  of  Wagons— All 
High  Grade 

We  sell  direct  to  you  from  our  factory 
and  thereby  save  you  $20  to  $40.  Any 
wagon  will  be 
for  free  examina¬ 
tion  and  approval 
—no  reference  or 
deposit  re¬ 
quired.  Safe 
delivery  is 
guar  anteed 
a  n  d  every 
wagon  guar¬ 
anteed  f  o  r 
one  y  e  a  i'-. 

Ask  for  references— our  customers.  Write 
fur  catalog  at  once. 

liOCHESTKlt  VEHICLE  CO. 

360  Main  Street,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


Those  of  us  who  have  loved  onessleepingin"the  darkand  voiceless 
chambers  of  the  dead”  can  give  fitting  expression  to  our  remembrance 

by  making  their  last  resting  placebeautiful.  Republic  Fences  are  sub¬ 
stantially  built  in  various  pleasing  designs.  Cheaperthan  wood  ;  perma¬ 
nent.  Special  prices  for  churches  and  cemetery  associations.  Write  ua. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co.,  211  Republic  St.,  North  Chicago,  III. 
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Thousand-headed  Kale  and  Marrow  Cabbage. 

The  Western  Washington  Experiment 
Station  at  Puyallup  has  issued  a  bulletin 
calling  attention  to  the  above  members  of 
the  cabbage  family,  which  form  convenient 
soiling  crops  for  either  dairy  cattle  or  poul¬ 
try.  Unlike  ordinary  cabbage,  they  do  not 
form  a  compact  head,  but  their  leaves 
spread  out  from  more  elongated  stems, 
the  entire  plant,  except  a  small  portion  of 
the  basal  stem,  being  greatly  relished  by 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  Neither 
plant  is  suitable  for  silage  or  for  curing 
like  hay,  but  must  be  fed  green.  They  are 
not  injured  by  freezing  weather  down  to 
about  10  degrees  above  zero. 

Thousand-headed  or  cow  kale  produces 
SO  to  40  tons  an  acre,  still  larger  yields 
being  reported.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  4%  feet,  a  single  plant  often 
weighing  SO  pounds.  The  kale  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  :2.4,  being  more  nitro¬ 
genous  than  vetch  or  clover,  while  its  suc¬ 
culence  gives  it  a  value  not  shown  by  the 
chemical  analysis. 

The  marrow  cabbage,  shown  in  Fig.  209, 
is  a  hybrid  secured  by  crossing  kohl  rabi, 
thousand-headed  kale,  and  the  Jersey  cbou. 
It  resembles  kale  very  closely  when  young, 
but  as  it  grows  older  the  stalk  enlarges, 


PLANT  OF  MARROW  CABBAGE.  Fig.  209. 

reaching  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  six 
inches  at  the  largest  part.  The  stalk  va¬ 
ries  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
often  weighs  10  or  more  pounds.  It  has 
a  solid  pith,  or  marrow,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  it  takes  its  name.  A  peculiar  natural 
habit  of  the  marrow  cabbage  is  that  the 
lower  leaves  enlarge  and  then  turn  yellow 
and  fall  off.  Then  the  next  lower  leaves 
enlarge  and  in  due  time  turn  yellow  and 
fall,  and  so  on,  until  the  stalk  becomes 
bare  for  two-thirds  or  more  of  its  length. 
These  leaves  may  be  pulled  off  and  fed 
just  before  they  begin  to  turn  yellow.  It 
is  this  habit  that  makes  the  marrow  cab¬ 
bage  an  especially  suitable  soiling  crop  for 
poultry  during  Summer  and  Fall.  Poultry 
do  not  eat  the  large  loaf  stalks  unless  they 
are  cut  up,  but  these  may  be  fed  to  hogs 
or  cattle.  The  marrow  cabbage  is  not 
•luite  so  resistant  to  frost  as  the  kale,  but 
Is  regarded  as  equal  to  it  in  feeding  value. 
The  cultural  treatment  for  both  these 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  common  cabbage. 


PLANTING  WITH  PUNCHER  AND  TONGS. 

I  have  just  read  on  page  455  an  article  on 
the  use  of  “puncher  and  tongs”  for  planting, 
lo  the  casual  observer  it  would  go  un¬ 
noticed  ;  to  a  man  paying  .$2  per  day  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  wasting  money  to 
plant  with  a  trowel  when  one  man  can 
plant  20,000  plants  in  a  day  with  these  two 
simple  tools,  and  do  the  work  of  live  men 
at  $2  per  day.  I  am  45  years  in  this 
planting  business  and  have  planted  every¬ 
thing  that  grows  under  every  condition  and 
claim  to  be  an  expert  at  this  particular 
thing,  and  always  made  my  boast  that  I 
could  plant  all  round  any  man  I  ever  met 
with  a  trowel  at  planting,  so  I  cannot  let 
“Trucker,  Jr.”  have  it  all  his  own  way,  as 
it  is  misleading  in  the  extreme.  The  best 
day’s  planting  I  ever  did  was  7,(500  cab¬ 
bage  in  8  V2  hours,  and  on  one  occasion^  I 
planted  1,000  in  one  hour,  and  I  did  not 
finish  fighting  for  my  head.  That  was 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  on  silt 
land,  and  a  man  will  not  exert  himself 
to  that  painful  degree  working  for  $2  a 
day. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  minute  the 
idea  of  a  man  picking  up  in  a  pair  of  tongs 
20,000  plants  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
from  his  hand  and  placing  them  carefully 
in  a  hole.  He  has  three  movements  for 
each  plant,  and  would  have  to  plant  2,000 
per  hour,  or  over  300  per  minute ;  that  is 
over  900  movements  per  minute,  which 
seems  ridiculous,  and  the  poor  boy  dropping 
the  plants  must  hustle.  I  had  a  man  to 
dig  the  plants  and  carry  to  each  end  of  the 
rows  and  place  them  in  tubs,  so  that  the 
boy  did  not  have  to  run  after  plants,  as  he 
could  fill  up  at  each  end,  and  he  could  not 
drop  them  fast  enough,  or  I  could  have 
done  my  stunt  in  eight  hours.  If  20,000 
plants  of  any  kind  were  put  in  boxes  and 
a  man  had  a  chair  beside  them  he  could 
not  take  them  out  singly  and  drop  them  at 
his  side  in  a  day.  If  my  comment  seems 
severe  do  something  for  a  minute  and  see 
how  many  movements  by  hand  you  can  do 
in  a  minute ;  count  for  instance.  You 
cannot  count  300  in  a  minute.  Now  just 
fancy  strawberry  plants  going  in  at  that 
rate.  There  is  no  use  for  a  machine  with 
two  horses  and  throe  men  planting  truck  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  per  day  and  calling  it  a 


big  day.  It  pales  into  nothing  compared 
with  this  apparatus.  It  does  seem  as 
though  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  ciphers. 
If  there  is  not  it  will  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  “Trucker  Jr.”  can  make  Trucker  Sr. 
swallow  that  story.  Ralph  hall. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reply  by  Trucker  Jr. 

Mr.  Ilall  evidently  thinks  I  have  been 
telling  a  “fairy  tale.”  I  stated  on  page 
455  that  by  using  puncher  and  tongs  a 
man  with  boy  to  drop  plants  can  set  from 
14,000  to  20,000  plants  a  day.  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Hall  that  that  statement  is 
altogether  within  the  facts,  and  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  ciphers.  But  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  mistake  in  his  ciphers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  figures  a  man  setting  20,000 
plants  a  day  must  put  in  300  a  minute  and 
make  900  movements.  That  certainly  would 
be  going  some.  My  “extremely  misleading 
statements,”  as  he  terms  them,  have  upset 
his  calculations.  To  set  20,000  plants  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  requires,  according  to  my 
figuring,  that  they  go  in  at  the "  rate  of 
33  1-3  plants  per  minute,  and  that  is  not 
so  ridiculous  after  all.  When  making  the 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  plants  that 
could  be  set  in  a  day  I  kept  well  within 
the  facts.  Mr.  Walter  Heritage,  a  Glou¬ 
cester  County  farmer,  writing  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  or  tool  in  an  extract  of  the  "Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,”  sent  out  as  a  bul 
letin  on  sweet  potato  production,  says 
“An  expert  hand  can  put  out  15,000  to 
22,000  plants  a  day.  and  I  have  heard  of 
some  reaching  25,000.”  Now  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  set  25,000  plants  in  a  day, 
but  I  know  20,000  has  been  exceeded  many 
times. 

Now  as  to  the  boy  who  drops  the  plants, 
I  will  admit  that  the  speed  of  the  operator 
depends  largely  on  the  dropper,  but  surely 
a  normal  boy  over  12  years  of  age  who 
could  drop  but  7,000  or  8,000  plants  a 
day  was  never  raised  on  a  truck  farm.  If 
he  was  the  sooner  he  takes  up  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine  the  better  it  will  he 
for  him.  If  Mr.  Hall  will  get  another 
expert  to  join  him  and  come  down  here 
at  sweet  potato  time,  and  each  do  what 
he  considers  a  fair  day's  work  of  6,000  to 
7,000  plants,  I  will  find  a  girl  who  win 
drop  plants  fast  enough  to  keep  both  of 
them  going.  A  boy  will  not  be  required. 
The  average  dropper  can  easily  drop  14,- 
000  to  16,000  plants  a  day,  while  one  quick 
and  active  can  drop  20,000  or  more.  A 
man  sitting  on  a  chair  picking  plants 
singly  from  a  tub  might  fall  asleep,  and 
thereby  fail  in  doing  his  20.000  stunt. 
But  that  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  done. 
Although  I  myself  am  long  out  of  practice 
at  dropping,  still  I  will  guarantee,  pro¬ 
vided  the  day  is  calm  and  there  is  not 
too  much  sorting,  to  drop  20,000  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants,  placing  them  one  at  a  time, 
18  inches  apart  on  the  row  and  lay  them 
in  the  position  desired  by  the  man  doing 
the  setting,  and  I  will  not  be  more  than 
10  hours  doing  the  work. 

To  the  readers  of  Thu  R.  N.-Y.  I  wish 
to  say  the  puncher  and  tongs  is  a  good 
thing,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  any  farmer  having  plants  to  set. 
Here  in  the  sweet  potato  growing  section’ 
of  Gloucester  Couuty  this  machine  or  a 
modification  of  it  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  setting  the  millions  of  plants  that  are 
put  in  annually.  In  the  whole  section  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  horse-drawn  trans¬ 
planter  being  used.  On  this  farm  between 
150,000  to  200.000  plants  of  various  kinds 
are  set  annually,  and  all  are  put  in  with 
puncher  and  tongs,  the  only  trowel  on  the 
place  being  a  mason's  trowel. 

For  Mr.  Hall  I  have  a  suggestion.  He 
lives  in  Essex  County,  and  it  will  cost  him 
but  a  few  dollars  in  car  fare  t.o  come  to 
this  section.  If  he  will  come  down  almost 
any  good  day  between  May  10th  and  20th 
and  visit  sweet  potato  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Swedesboro  or  Bridgeport  in 
Gloucester  County  or  Fedricktown  and 
Penn’s  Grove  in  Salem  County,  he  will 
see  this  machine  in  actual  use.  If  he  is 
not  too  old  he  may  learn  to  use  it,  and 
thereby  do  what  ho  considers  the  work  of 
two  to  five  men  at  $2  a  day.  That  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  car  'fare.  I  will 
not  promise  that  he  will  find  many  putting 
out  20,000  or  more  a  day,  but  he  will  find 
any  number  of  operators  putting  out  just 
twice  as  many  as  he  can  put  out  when 
making  a  record,  and  they  will  not  be 
exerting  themselves  to  the  painful  degree 
he  describes  either.  After  he  comes  down 
then  let  him  report  what  ho  sees  in  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  say  whether  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  swallowing  my  story. 

TRUCKER  ,TR. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  certainly  puts  it  up  to 
Mr.  Hall!  _ 

Lentils  in  the  North. 

Can  lentils  be  grown  in  a  northern  cli¬ 
mate  ?  w.  p. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  think  the  lentil  would  ripen 
seed  in  a  northern  climate,  as  it  is  a  warm 
weather  plant,  grown  in  southern  Europe 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Orient.  It  is 
usually  sown  in  March,  which  would  not 
seem  possible  for  any  bean  in  Michigan.  It 
is  of  very  simple  culture,  being  sown  in 
drills  in  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  subject  to 
weevil  attacks,  and  is  said  to  keep  better 
in  the  pod  than  when  thrashed  out. 


Parsley  for  Family  Use. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  handle  parsley 
the  whole  year,  as  my  family  uses  it  in  the 
Winter  and  I  wish  to  know  how  to  have  it 
green  and  fresh.  c.  r. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Sufficient  parsley  for  the  needs  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  Winter  may  be  had  by  taking  up 
the  plants  in  the  Fall.  Plant  them  in  a 
flat  and  keep  them  in  a  sunny  window  the 
same  as  you  would  house  plants,  g.  g.  i. 


Paper  Pots. — On  page  490  W.  F.  Massey 
gives  his  experience  in  the  matter  of  start¬ 
ing  early  tomatoes,  and  in  the  main  I  think 
his  advice  is  good,  but  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  quoting  paper  pots  at  $5  per  1,000,  as  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  them  as  too  expensive. 
However,  I  find  an  advertisement,  offering 
these  pots  at  $1.25  per  1,000,  which  puts 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  truck  farmer. 
I  know  from  my  experience  that  the  point 
to  be  made  by  tliet  tomato  grower  is  to  get 
them  into  the  market  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment.  h.  h. 


Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  “  32”  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  toola 
and  horn.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse  ;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  31-4-inch 


bore  and  5  1-2-inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto,  106-inch  wiieel  base,  32  x  3  1-2-inch  tire’s, 
standard  Hupmobile  blue.  Roadster,  $900. 


Says  it’s  the  best  car  on 
earth  to  pull  in  the  mud 


Late  last  March,  when_the  country 

rds  drove 


_  _  roads 

were  at  their  worst,  Earl  Sowards 
a  recently-bought  Hupmobile  ‘32’  touring 
car,  fresh  from  the  Detroit  factory,  to  his 
home  in  Decatur,  Ind. 

His  testimony  as  to  the  pulling  power  of  the 
‘32’  is  so  convincing  and  emphatic  that 
we  quote  it  verbatim  from  his  letter  to 
us  describing  the  trip 

“It  is  the  best  mud-turtle  you  ever  saw.  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  bad  the  roads  were, 
for  if  I  did  you  would  not  believe  me,” 
the  letter  says. 

“  I  had  23  miles  where  I  never  saw  a  place 
that  the  mud  was  less  than  six  inches 
deep;  and  one  place  the  mud  came  above 
the  running  board  for  a  space  of  40  rods 
or  more,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  stick  the  car. 

“The  Model  ‘32’  is  the  best 
car  on  earth  to  pull  in 
the  mud.  I  know,  for  I 
have  driven  several  of 
the  best  makes.  I  have 
had  eight  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  I  never 
touched  any  part  of  the 
motor,  only  to  put  in  oil. 

Standard  20  h.  p 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that 
four  cylinders,  20  h.  p.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch 
lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn 
finished  steel  box  mounted  on  rear  deck,  $850. 


I  was  pulling  through  the  mud  along  by  a 
farmer’s  house.  Just  in  front  of  the  house 
was  some  water,  and  I  thought  I  would 
have  some  fun;  so  I  let  my  motor  die 
slowly  and  stopped  for  a  chat.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  get  his  team  and  pull  me 
out.  He  answered :  ‘There  are  not  two 
teams  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.’ 

“Then  I  told  him  that  I  would  have  to  pull 
myself,  and  he  said  :  ‘  I  guess  you  can 

stay  with  me  until  the  mud  dries  up 
a  little.’ 

“When  I  was  ready  to  go  on,  I  started  up  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

“He  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  car  of  that 
kind.  ” 

On  account  of  its  low  center  of  gravity, 
the  Hupmobile  ‘32’ 
clings  to  the  road  under 
all  conditions,  with 
the  least  possible  side- 
sway  and  wind  resis¬ 
tance. 

Absolutely  lowest  in  point 
of  upkeep-cost.  You  can¬ 
not  buy  better  style  or 
better  service  at  any 
price. 

.  Runabout,  $750 

took  the  world  touring  car  around  the  world- 
magneto.  Equipped  with  top,  windshield,  gas 
Roadster,  with  110-inch  wheelbase  and  highly 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1220  Milwaukee  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOOVER  POTATO  DIGGER 


Built  on  scientific 
principles  which 
twenty-five  years 
experience  has 
proved  to  be 
correct. 


Guaranteed  to  Work. 


All 

up-to-date 

features 

patented. 


THE  HOOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  56,  Avery,  Ohio. 


MAKE  SURE  OF  A  GOOD 
POTATO  CROP  THIS  YEAR 


Use  Hubbard’s 

Bone  Base”  Fertilizers 

and  take  no  chances 


October  25,  1911 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

On  1 4  acres  of  land,  using  1 ,000  pounds  of 
Hubbard's  “  Bone  Base  ”  Soluble  Potato  Manure 
broadcast  and  500  pounds  of  Hubbard's  “  Bone  Base” 
Potato  Phosphate  in  the  hill  per  acre,  we  raised  3,763 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

Yours  truly, 

Enfield,  N.  H.  Thomas  P.  Crowe 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


„  October  18,  1911 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: 

When  I  planted  my  potatoes  this  year  I  found  that 
I  bad  sold  myself  short  of  Hubbard’s  and  went  to  a 
neighbor  and  got  enough  of  another  brand  to  finish  the 

Piece.  The  rows  planted  on  Hubbard's  "Bone  Base" 
’otato  Phosphate  yielded  1  I  -2  bushels  more  than  the 
other,  and  1  estimate  the  difference  at  fully  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Yours  truly, 

Judson  R.  Potter 

Northumberland ,  N.  H. 

Our  1912  Almanac  FREE 

Send  for  it  today  and  our  book¬ 
let  on  Soil  Fertility.  They  will 
help  you  on  your  own  problems. 

Rogers  6  Hubbard  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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FRUIT  INJURY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  may  be  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Winter  injury  in  New  Jersey. 
Considerable  Winter  injury  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  trees  and  shrubs  throughout 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  during  the  past 
Winter.  All  fruit  trees,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  peaches,  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition,  however.  The  more  tender 
varieties  of  peaches,  such  as  Reeves’  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Early  and  Late  Crawfords  and 
Fox  Seedling  have  suffered  most  se¬ 
verely,  while  such  varieties  as  Greens¬ 
boro,  Waddell,  Carman  and  Hiley  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  much  hardier. 
Some  orchards  in  the  State  should  have 
a  full  crop,  if  favorable  weather  occurs 
during  the  oming  period.  Many 
orchards,  however,  have  lost  most  of 
their  fruit  buds.  The  injury  to  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  quite 
general,  and  even  such  hardy  trees  as 
the  hemlock,  the  White  pine  and  the 
cedar  show  considerable  injury  to  their 
foliage.  This  is  most  serious  on  weak 
trees  as  might  be  expected.  Where  the 
evergreens  have  well  matured  buds  on 
the  twigs,  even  where  the  needles  are 
injured,  new  growth  will  probably  take 
place  as  soon  as  favorable  weather  oc¬ 
curs  and  the  twigs  should  recover  from 
much  of  the  injury.  Where  the  twig 
itself  is  actually  killed,  however,  the 
trees  or  shrubs  will  have  to  put  out 
growth  back  of  these  points.  Cali¬ 
fornia  privet  has  also  been  quite  gen¬ 
erally  killed  back,  but  much  of  this 
injury  is  confined  to  the  small  growth 
which  occurred  after  the  Summer  clip¬ 
ping,  and  the  privet  is  already  making 
growth  below  the  point  of  injury.  All 
injured  hedges  should  be  cut  back  to 
live  wood  immediately,  as  this  will 
give  the  hedge  a  better  appearance 
and  encourage  the  plant  to  make  a  much 
better  growth.  The  privet  should  have 
started  enough  by  this  time  in  any  lo¬ 
cation,  so  that  one  can  easily  determine 
the  extent  of  injury.  Some  ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs  have  also  been  killed  back, 
and  these  should  also  be  cut  back  to  live 
wood.  This  will  enable  the  plants  to 
recover  more  easily  and  give  the  plant 
a  much  better  appearance.  Dead  twigs 
and  branches  above  the  growing  foliage 
gives  a  very  untidy  appearance.  In 
some  cases,  some  of  the  older  canes 
and  stems  of  shrubs  have  been  so 
severely  injured  that  the  whole  cane 
should  be  removed  entirely,  and  allow 
the  new  canes  to  take  their  place. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  M.  A.  blake, 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FISH  CULTURE. 

A.  1 If.  F.,  Qacje,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  from  New  Jersey 
on  page  7,  and  the  answers  from  C.  L. 
M.  and  S.  L.  I  have  a  pond  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  size  fed  by  springs 
which  I  would  like  to  stock  with  fish.  Our 
State  laws  prohibit  any  one  stocking  a 
private  pond  even  though  he  go  and  catch 
fish  in  season  and  in  a  legal  way ;  you 
must  eat  them,  not  save  them  in  a  private 
pond.  If  there  is  any  way  that  a  person 
can  stock  a  private  pond  I  would  like  to 
know  it,  and  with  what  kinds  if  any. 

Ans. — Replying  to  A.  M.  F.  and 
others  who  inquire  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  private  fish  ponds  and  hatcher¬ 
ies  ;  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  largely  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  James  Annin,  consult¬ 
ing  fish  culturist  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
and  also  of  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  fish 
culturist  of  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commission.  It  is  true  that 
the  New  York  State  Fish  and  Game 
law,  which  was  amended  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature,  prohibits  the 
taking  of  trout,  or  lake  trout,  from  the 
natural  waters  of  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stocking  private  ponds  or 
streams,  but  such  trout  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  time  from  private  hatch¬ 
eries  for  this  purpose,  as  a  special  per¬ 
mit  is  issued  to  such  hatcheries  upon 
application  to  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  enabling  them  to  dispose  of 
their  product  at  any  time  in  the  year. 
Whether  this  provision  of  the  law  would 
be  so  construed  as  to  permit  the  owner 
of  a  private  pond  or  hatchery  to  sell 
trout  during  the  closed  season  for  food 
purposes,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  expense  of  establishing  a 
private  hatchery  is  a  very  variable  mat¬ 
ter,  they  having  been  built  at  from  $400 
to  $4,000,  according  to  location  and 
other  considerations.  The  State  Hatch¬ 
eries  devoted  in  the  main  to  trout  cul¬ 
ture,  represent  an  investment  of  about 
$145,000,  and  require  from  $5,000  to 
$12,000  per  years  for  maintenance.  Trout 
establishments  at  private  sales  have 
brought  all  the  way  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  natural  pond  or 
brook,  fed  by  springs,  and  containing 
sufficient  water  so  that  the  surface  tem¬ 
perature  never  goes  over  68  or  70  de¬ 


grees,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be 
suitable  for  some  one  of  the  trouts, 
either  brook,  brown,  rainbow  or  lake 
trout.  If,  however,  such  a  pond  has  a 
depth  of  10  feet  or  more  in  places,  the 
surface  temperature  may  safely  go 
above  70  degrees  during  a  hot  spell. 
If  a  natural  pond  or  brook  never  con¬ 
tained  trout  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
it  is  not  suited  to  them,  and  no  expense 
should  be  incurred  in  stocking  it.  Arti¬ 
ficial  ponds  having  a  good  supply  of 
spring  water  available  are  often  made, 
and  stocked  with  trout,  with  the  very 
best  results,  and  these  fish  should  be 
preferred  if  conditions  are  suitable  for 
them.  Brook  trout  fry  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  April  from  private  hatcheries 
at  about  $3  per  thousand,  and  in  June 
$6;  if  the  latter  month  is  very  warm  it 
is  not  safe  to  ship  them,  however,  with¬ 
out  an  attendant.  In  the  Spring  months 
trout  from  12  to  14  months  old  are 
furnished  at  from  $35  to  $45  per  thou¬ 
sand,  and  in  the  Fall,  what  are  termed 
fingerlings,  or  trout  from  nine  to  10 
months  old  may  be  had  at  from  $20  to 
$25  per  thousand.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  to  stock  a  pond  during  the 
Summer  months.  A  provision  of  the 
new  law  requires  tagging  of  trout  sold 
from  a  private  hatchery  by  means  of 
government  tags. 

The  following  books  on  fish  culture 
are  recommended  by  the  State  Conserv¬ 
ation  Commission  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject:  Manual  of  Fish  Culture, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  out  of  print,  but  still  to  be 
had  in  the  report  of  that  Bureau"  for 
1897,  from  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price 
75  cents;  also  “Domesticated  Trout,”  by 
Livingston  Stone,  to  be  had  from  book¬ 
sellers.  M.  B.  D. 

Keeping  Apples  Out  Doors. 

Mr.  Win.  Riehl  of  Washington  Co.,  Mo., 
sent  us  reecntly  two  Winter  apples,  firm, 
plump,  and  in  fine  condition.  He  said  they 
were  kept  outdoors  on  the  ground  all  Win¬ 
ter  !  As  the  mercury  goes  far  below  zero 
in  that  locality  we  were  curious  to  know 
just  what  “outdoors”  means.  Mr.  Riehl 
now  tells  us  as  follows : 

“We  put  100  bushels  in  a  pile,  some  10 
feet  long  and  4%  feet  wide,  then  put  some 
burlaps  over  the  apples  to  keep  leaves  in 
place,  then  we  put  six  inches  of  leaves  (12 
inches  would  have  been  better),  then  a 
little  straw,  then  made  a  roof  out  of  loose 
boards  to  keep  them  dry.  Along  in  Decem¬ 
ber  we  put  more  straw,  in  all  about  12 
inches.  After  it  was  packed,  then  left 
them  alone  until  last  of  February  and 
they  come  out  in  fine  shape.  We  have  done 
that  for  three  Winters  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  ;  if  apples  are  sound  there  is  practical¬ 
ly  no  loss.  We  had  about  the  same  amount 
in  cellar,  and  if  anything  those  outdoors 
came  out  the  best.  Our  coldest  last  Win¬ 
ter  >was  one  night  26  and  another  32  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  during  January  thermometer 
averaged  around  zero.” 


Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 


Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 


Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


Jack 


2  H.  P.  Engine 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren,  Pa. 


The  Chain  of  Communication 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the 
center  of  the  system.  This 
system  may  be  any  size  or  any 
shape,  with  lines  radiating 
from  any  subscriber’s  telephone, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber’s 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles 
or  a  thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this 
subscriber’s  radius  is  another  who 
requires  a  radius  of  lines  stretch¬ 
ing  still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber’s 
radius  is  still  a  third,  whose  re¬ 
quirements  mean  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
overlapping  circles.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius 
of  communication,  reaching  other 
subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step- 
by-step  extension  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  must  continue  across 
the  continent  without  a  stopping 
place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met. 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  telephone  lines  until  the 
whole  country  is  covered.  There 
can  be  no  limit  to  the  system  of 
which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance 
that  talk  can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental 
needs  of  a  nation  of  telephone 
users,  the  Bell  System  must  pro¬ 
vide  universal  service. 


American  Telephone  ard  TEcegraph  company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  ‘Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


raoldMeda^ 

International 
/Gasoline" 
^Engine  Show 

Vat/Buda’pest/f 


^  The  best  thought  of  mechanical  experts,  best 

materials,  best  skilled  labor,  and  the  biggest  factory,  all  combine  to  make  the 
a  f  the  best  GASOLINE  ENGINE  in  all 

Waterloo  Boy 

recent  winning  of  gold  medal  in  World’s  Competition.  "r- 
This  great  engine  gives  the  most  - 

power  at  the  smallest  cost— the  best  service  with 
the  least  attention — and  fhe  longest  lile  for 
the  lowest  price. 

It  is  the  simplest  engine  made — has  fewest 
parts,  starts  easy  in  coldest  weather,  its  speed 
lever  works  like  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive, 
patented  Mixer,  new,  simple,  positive  Igniter  and 
manyother  important  features.  Parts  interchange¬ 
able.  Uses  either  Gasoline  or  Kerosene. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Buttercup  Cream 

Qonaralnr is  an  oId  reli»ble, 
j  OUpdl  <IIU1  thoroughly  tested, 

]  close  skimming,  standard  machine. 

|  Skims  down  to  1-I00of  1  %  of  the  cream. 

I  Low,  convenient,  light-running,  easy 
to  clean,  heavybase.etc.  Guaranteed 
5  Years.  Write  today  for  Free  catalogs 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 

“RANGER’’  BICYCLE 

„  __  _  _  _  -  - - - - on  approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance ,  ana 
allow  ten  days  tree  trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  in 
every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  f9r  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  Keep  ii, 
ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent . 

I  mil  CAPTADV  DDIPCC  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
LUft  rftu  I  uni  rniMLO  to  rider  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
save  you  £10  to  $25  middlemens  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller  chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap 
mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at  unheard  of Rrlcf®* 
ninCB  irCISTC  115  A  II TC  ft  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 
KaUtn  AtlfcN  I  O  WAN  I  £U  x912  “Ranger**  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  \ou  wilO>v 
astonished  at  the  iuo7ider/ully  law  prices  and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  oner  we  wn 
give  on  the  first  igia  sample  going  to  your  town.  "Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer . 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under 
yc  r  own  nameplate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  win 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  68  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDETC  AflACTCD  BDAIfC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 

I  wUAv  I  tit  BnAIVCi  andeverything  in  the  bicycle  line  at .half  usual  prices. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  but  write  todav  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  tund  ot 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  W rite  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept,  oso  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Seeding  a  Maine  Pasture. 


Johnson  Grass. 


I  am  on  a  farm  that  has  not  had  much 
care  in  years  gone  by ;  the  soil  is  sandy. 
I  would  like  to  know  about  grass  for  pas¬ 
ture.  I  wish  to  take  up  a  new  piece.  What 
kind  of  seed  for  grain  and  grass  should 
be  sown  to  get  best  results?  What  kind 
of  seed  for  earliest  feed  for  horses  and 
cow?  Is  fertilizer  needed  and  how  much? 

Hollis  Centre,  Me.  G.  H.  D. 

Replying  to  the  above  questions  some¬ 
what  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  asked, 
I  would  say  first  that  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  tell  just  what  the  writer  means  by 
sandy  land,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  I  would  suppose  he  means  a  sandy 
loam,  one  capable  of  producing  good  crops 
if  properly  fertilized  and  tilled,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  such  is  the  case  we  will  make 
the  answers  accordingly.  The  land  to  be 
taken  up,  probably,  is  land  cleared  for  a 
long  time,  but  not  plowed  often.  I  would 
advise  first  of  all  a  very  careful  plowing, 
not  more  than  six  inches  deep  at  most,  as 
he  will  want  to  take  full  advantage  of 
what  organic  matter  there  may  be  in  the 
first  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  surface. 
Then,  with  a  disk  harrow,  cut  the  land  up 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  organic  matter.  The  land  is  now  ready 
for  the  fertilizer  and  seed.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  the  use  of  fertilizer,  as  by 
so  doing  he  will  increase  the  yield  of  his 
crops  of  grain  and  grass,  get  a  better 
stand  from  the  grass  seed  sown,  and  there¬ 
by  get  better  returns  for  his  labors.  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  chemicals  if  they 
can  be  purchased  in  the  inquirer’s  nearby 
markets  to  advantage.  The  chemicals  that 
have  proved  most  profitable  and  productive 
on  the  sandy  loam  soils  of  my  vicinity  are 
nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
of  the  first  two  ingredients  to  two  parts 
of  the  last,  and  applied  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  well  harrowed  into  the 
soil.  If  these  chemicals  are  not  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  once  after  mixing,  it  will  be  well 
to  throw  them  into  a  compact  pile,  let 
them  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  then  work  them 
over  again.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  get 
the  chemicals  I  would  use  the  mixed  goods, 
buying  a  grass  and  grain  fertilizer  and 
applying  it  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

Now  for  the  kinds  of  seed.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  sowing  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos¬ 
sible,  using  oats  for  the  grain  and  as  a 
nurse  crop.  1  would  use  only  the  best  of 
seed,  having  winnowed  them  down  to  a  uni¬ 
form  size  and  weight.  Not  more  than  three 
bushels  of  the  seed  should  be  sown  to  the 
acre,  as  oats  will  stool  somewhat  a  stiffer 
stand  will  result,  and  a  much  better  stand 
or  catch  of  grass  will  be  obtained.  As  to 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  grass  seed  I  will 
advise  a  mixture  of  White,  Ited  and  Alsike 
clovers,  Orchard  grass,  cleaned  Red  top, 
Timothy  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  I  would 
ues  about  10  pounds  of  the  clovers,  di¬ 
vided  as  you  may  think  best,  four  quarts 
of  the  Timothy,  one-half  bushel  of  the 
Orchard  grass  and  one  peck  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass.  By  using  so  great  a 
variety  of  seed,  an  earlier  growth  will  be 
secured  and  the  growing  season  of  the 
grasses  will  be  extended.  By  cutting  the 
oats  as  early  as  possible  a  better  growth 
of  the  grasses  will  be  secured  the  first 
season,  they  will  winter  better  and  start 
stronger  the  following  year.  When  turning 
this  newly  seeded  land  to  pasture,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  damage 
by  tramping  and  too  close  cropping.  The 
animals  should  not  be  turned  on  until  the 
grass  is  well  started  in  the  Spring,  neither 
should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  on  it 
so  long  at  any  one  time  as  to  feed  it  so 
low  that  it  will  not  soon  recover. 

B.  WALKER  MC  KEEN. 


Spring  in  Idaho. 

Snow  began  to  fall  '  here  November  3, 
1011,  and  it  has  been  almost  a  continual 
fall  of  snow  since  then.  In  the  valley  it 
is  six  feet  deep  on  the  level,  and  increases 
in  depth  as  the  hills  ascend,  and  not  only 
that ;  Winter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
will  last  until  May  1,  for  this  is  a  mining 
camp  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  And  yet, 
strange  paradox  you  will  say,  only  seven 
miles  as  the  bird  flies,  Spring  has  come. 
But  in  that  seven  miles  we  drop  3,000  feet. 

I  have  learned  something  about  a  sod 
orchard  and  a  cultivated  orchard,  and  here, 
when  the  next  man  asks,  “Shall  I  plant 
an  orchard  in  sod”  tell  him  no.  Scratch 
that  ground  with  a  bull-tongue  or  any 
old  thing,  before  you  set  your  trees  out. 
If  too  rocky  drive  a  sharp  pointed  crowbar 
16  or  18  inches  in  the  ground  where  you 
want  to  set  your  tree,  put  a  half  stick  of 
dynamite  in  the  hole,  and  loosen  the  ground 
up ;  it  will  save  lots  of  elbow  grease  and 
sweat.  On  a  hillside  set  the  rows 
with  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  a  slight 
grade,  say  10  feet  to  the  mile,  three-eighths 
inch  fall  in  a  rod.  By  the  way,  why  don’t 
you  Easterners  use  a  lot  of  that  flood 
water  that  goes  to  waste  every  year  for 
irrigation  purposes?  Why  don’t  you  build 
storage  reservoirs?  That  is  the  only  pre¬ 
ventive  of  inundating  floods.  H.  s. 

Idaho. 

Inoculation  for  Vetch. 

I  sowed  100  pounds  of  vetch  (Winter) 
with  rye  last  Autumn,  and  it  only  seems 
to  have  caught  on  in  peach  orchard ;  no 
sign  of  any  growing  in  the  cornfields.  How 
would  it  be  to  use  some  of  the  soil  from 
the  peach  orchard  to  inoculate  the  vetch  for 
the  cornfields  this  season,  as  I  propose  to 
try  it  again?  If  this  can  be  done  with 
good  results  just  how  would  you  proceed? 
We  shall  have  no  peaches  down  here  this 
year.  e.  j.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

Pull  up  full-grown  plants  of  vetch  and 
examine  the  roots.  If  you  find  the  warts 
or  nodules  in  these  roots  you  may 
be  sure  that  the  bacteria  are  present. 
This  soil  will  be  suitable  for  inoculating. 
Dig  it  out  to  about  six  inches  deep  where 
the  vetch  grows  well  and  scatter  it  in  the 
cornfield  at  time  of  seeding.  Use  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  this  soil. 


I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
Johnson  grass,  but  have  been  told  by  those 
who  have  that  it  is  easily  killed  out.  I 
think  in  Alabama  they  pasture  with  hogs 
to  kill  it.  This  is  the  time  of  year  the 
renter  dreads.  This  part  of  eastern  Ne¬ 
braska  is  farmed  to  a  great  extent  by  rent¬ 
ers.  At  the  present  time  (March  2)  the 
roads  are  drifted  full  and  have  been  for  a 
week.  Previous  to  that  time  the  mud  was 
something  fierce.  To-day  there  is  another 
6torm  in  operation.  R.  F.  D.  carriers  have 
not  been  out  for  a  week.  Feed  is  scarce ; 
Alfalfa  hay,  about  $22  per  ton ;  prairie 
hay,  $18 ;  wheat  straw,  $7.50  baled ;  oat, 
$9;  corn,  60  cents  per  bushel;  hogs,  $5.70. 
A  car  of  Colorado  potatoes  unloaded  here 
two  weeks  ago  and  sold  to  the  four  store¬ 
keepers  at  $1.25  are  retailed  out  at  40 
cents  per  basket,  or  $1.75  per  bushel.  One 
store  advertises  this  way  :  “The  store  that 
saves  you  money.”  I  think  possibly  the 
editor’s  devil  made  a  mistake  in  setting  the 
type.  It  should  read :  “The  store  that 
eaves  your  money.”  That  means  a  profit 
of  at  least  $300  per  car.  That  one  small 
profit  looks  mighty  big  to  me.  p.  H.  B. 

Saline  Co..  Neb. 

Oats  and  Peas;  Millet. 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  ground  that 
was  in  oats  last  year,  and  clover  failed ; 
would  like  to  put  in  oats  and  peas  for  hay. 
How  do  you  sow  them,  with  the  oats,  or 
first,  then  oats?  How  much  of  each  to  the 
acre?  What  time  do  you  sow  and  when  do 
you  cut?  I  have  about  five  acres  of  Tim¬ 
othy  that  I  want  to  pasture  in  Spring,  then 
would  like  to  put  something  in  that  would 
make  feed.  Would  it  be  possible  to  plow 
one  half  of  it  in  early  June  and  sow  to 
millet  with  fair  results,  the  rest  to  go  to 
fodder  corn?  If  so,  what  kind  of  millet 
should  I  sow  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 
We  are  going  to  be  short  of  long  feed  this 
coming  year  for  horses,  as  we  expect  to  feed 
all  the  fodder  to  cattle.  Q.  M.  w. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  often  told  how  to  plow 
five  pecks  of  Canada  peas  under  and  then 
sow  three  bushels  of  oats.  Some  judgment 
is  required  to  know  when  to  cut  the  crop. 
We  go  by  the  appearance  of  the  oats.  When 
we  find  the  grain  soft  and  “milky”  the  crop 
is  cut.  You  can  sow  Japanese  millet  and 
fodder  corn  after  plowing  the  sod,  hut  you 
will  need  some  good  fertilizer  to  make  much 
of  a  crop.  Follow  both  of  them  with  rye. 

Preparing  for  Mixed  Hay. 

I  intend  sowing  a  four-acre  field  which 
has  been  cultivated  to  corn  these  last  five 
years  to  oats  and  mixed  hay,  Timothy 
clover  and  little  Alfalfa.  What  gain  would 
there  be,  if  any,  in  sowing  and  harvesting 
the  oats  first  and  then  sowing  the  hay  mix¬ 
ture?  Would  I  have  to  replow  it  if  I  did? 

Montville,  N.  J.  D.  c. 

You  would  get  a  surer  stand  of  grass  by 
Fall  seeding.  We  should  sow  oats  and 
Canada  peas  this  Spring  and  cut  them  for 
hay.  Then  plow  the  stubble  and  keep  it 
worked  with  a  harrow  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  up  and  put  in 
the  grass  seed  in  August  or  September. 
This  gives  a  better  fitting  to  the  soil  and  a 
fairer  chance  for  the  grass,  but  means  the 
extra  work  and  expense  of  cultivation  for 
the  grass  crop. 

Chimney  Construction. 

I  have  read  the  article  on  the  house 
chimney  on  page  425  which  states  that  the 
furnace  flue  should  not  have  any  other 
opening  than  for  the  furnace  smoke  pipe. 
I  have  a  three-family  house  with  chimney 
with  one  8x12  clay  lined  flue,  straight  to, 
and  four  feet  above  roof,  which  has  two 
eight-inch  furnace  smoke  pipes  in  cellar, 
three  kitchen  smoke  pipes  on  the  three 
floors  and  a  sitting  room  stove  pipe  on 
third  floor.  These  six  openings  for  two  hot 
air  heaters,  three  cook  stoves  and  one  base 
burner  have  been  extra  busy  this  Winter, 
an3  I  have  had  no  complaint  that  there 
was  not  enough  draught.  h.  t. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


Killing  Brake. — If  S.  M.  W.,  page  394, 
will  mow  the  brakes  when  they  get  full 
height  twice  in  one  season  I  think  he  will 
have  very  little  of  it  to  do  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  w.  H.  G. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro-  BenJamlnFrankltn 
tection  is  worth  while.  Originator  of 

BUT  what  SYSTEM  —  that  Lightning  Control 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  have 
given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  by 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  the 

DoddcSystem 

of  Lightning  Control 

the  Invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  No  house 
■o  protected  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientific  data  dis¬ 
covered  andgathered  originallybyus.  Weknowhow 
and  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
Lightning  Views  Free.  Send  for  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  la. 

West  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


Ricker  Manufacturing  Co 


333  N.  Water  St., 

•y  Rochester,  N.Y. 


It  is  a  double  carrier  and  works  either  way.  It  is  easy  and  simple  to 
operate  and  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Before  deciding  on 
your  outfit  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  full  information  and  prices  on 
this  unequaled  carrier  and  system.  Also  ask  us  for  information  about 

the  Ricker  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier,  Watering  Basins,  etc.  Address, 


You  Want  a  Hay  Carrier 

EVERYONE  wants  a  Hay  Carrier  who 
hasn’t  his  hay  barn  already  equipped 
— pitching  hay  with  a  fork  is  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  crotch-stick  plow  and 
thrashing  grain  with  a  flail.  If  you  want  a 
carrier  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  the  rest 
of  your  life  and  lift  your  hay  without  mis¬ 
haps  or  break-downs,  investigate  the 


S 


fP  We  Make  a  Full  Line  of  Hay  Presses— 

Motor  presses  —  horse-power  presses— 
steel  frame  or  wood  frame  presses — big 
and  small  presses.  _  .  ,  ,,- 

Balers  make  $10 


A  great  combination  solid  steel  Hay  Press  and 
hopper-cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck— complete,  compact  and 
fast-working.  Can  furnish  outfits 
with  4,  6,  7  and  9  H.  P.  Engines. 

Always  ready  for  business.  Easy 
to  move.  No  setting  up  engine. 

Simple  Self-Feeder.  Feeds  from 
fork. 

Block 
Drop¬ 
per.  Big 
Feed  Open¬ 
ing. 

GREAT  W* 

FOR  WINDROW  BALING. 

Handles  to  314  tons  per  hour. 

Steel  roller  chain  drive — no  belts 
to  slip.  Friction  clntch  sprocket  on 
press.  Can  start  or  stop  press  i  nstantly. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  234  Main  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL.  branches  -  I  Box  234>  Kansas  city.  Mo. 

BRANCHED.  ,  Box  234,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


WHITMAN'S^..™ 


of  the  World 


■  Model  Steel  Beauty  ALL  STEEL 

Let  us  prove  that  our  New  Model  is  the  Strongest,  Most 
Durable,  Most  Economical  and  Simplest  Hay  Press  in  the 
World— does  the  best  work— has  greatest  capacity— saves 
time,  labor  and  trouble— contains  exclusive  feature  found 
in  no  other  press— with  or  without  self-feed,  pullback  and 
hopper  condenser— fully  guaranteed— we  make  largest  line 
of  Bailers  in  the  world.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  6351  5.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 


HAY' 

CAPS 


Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 


Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Bees  on  the  Farm 


'Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture”  will  help 
you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


SDL  DtUVLRYl 
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This  Machine  Makes  Hay  .  j 

WORTH  MORE 

To  Feed— -To  Sell 

Let  hay  lie  in  the  swath  and  the  siln  scotches 
It  robbing  it  of  its  color  and- much  of  its  nourish¬ 
ment  In  the  ordinary  close-packed  windsow,  the 
air  is  shut  out  But  throw  it  up  in  a  loose  fluffy 
windrow  with  the  r. .  ... 

DAIN 

(Steel  Frame) 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

And  the  hay  it  evenly  dried  by  the  warm  air.  All  the  rich 
'juices  and  natural  color  are  preserved.  If  you  uU  hoy,  get  the 
higher  price  that  hay  of  good  uniform  color  always  command*. 
If  you  feed  your  hay.  get  the  benefit  of  the  iocrtued  feed* 
ing  value  to  your  stock. 

Handles  the  Hay  Gently 

/  The  rake  bars  have  a  slow,  steady  motion.  The  spring 
./fingers  lift  the  hay  softly{  The  tender  foliage  parts,  high 
in  feeding  value,  are  not  shattered  off  and  wasted. 

Cures  the  Hay  Quickly 

.  Hay  cures  slowly  in  the  swath  thatch.  Tedded  hay.  falls 
back  on  tho  damp  ground.  The  Dain  Side  Rake-  mokes 
loose  open  windrows  and  exposes  the  damp  stubble  so  that 
it  dries  out  and  warms  up.  This  reflected  heat  helps  cure 
the  hay  more  quickly.  In  "catchy"  weather,  quick  Curing 
it  Of  greatest  importance. 

Special  Feature* 

ATeeth  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 

Teeth  turn  with  gentle  motion. 

Harmless  to  tender  products. 

Rakes  clean,  leaves  trash  and  dirt. 

All  jars  absorbed  by  cushion  spring*. 

Easy  regulation  of  bevel  gears. 

Easily  adjusted  to  handle  light  or  heavy  hay. 

All  Dain  Hay  Tool*  Arc  Money  Makera 

They’re  made  by  hay  tool  specialists.  29  years  of 
experience  back  of  every  machine.  They’re  the  most  simple, 
the  most  time  and  work  saving,  the  most  durable  and 
dependable.  Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  tho 
Dain  line  of  mowers,  rakes,  stackers,  loaders,  presses,  etc. 
Write  us  for  new  booklet  of  the  tools  in  which  you  aro 
interested.  We’ll  also  send  you  free  " Better  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  the  roost  practical  and 
valuable  book  ever  published  for  farmers. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  package  No.  T  ^  3 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  lllinou 

QneUtj  md  Service.  John  Dttr,  DfeUn  Give  flo/4  - 


The  Ideal  Thresher 
for  Individual  Use 

Farqnbar  Rake  Separator 

Farquhar  small  threshers  took  the  lead  36 
years  ago  (Centennial  Exposition)  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  The  above  represents 
the  truly  modern  Machine— the  Thresher 
of  Today.  Fewest  possible  parts,  runs 
smooth  and  regular,  every  provision  for 
clean  threshing  of  all  grains.  We  earnestly 
solicit  investigation.  Farquhar  Threshers 
stand  all  tests.  3  styles— 20  to  40  inch.  Also 
Saw  Mills,  Engines,  Boilers,  Road  Engines. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  machine  wanted. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  Box  514.  York.  Pa. 


This  Tool  Will  Pry 
Into  Anything 

Built  for  rough -and -turn bio  work. 

Prying  joists,  raising  floors,  wreck 
ing  pens  and  buildings,  removing 
siding,  getting  “into”  and  “un-  -< 
der”  things  generally.  Great¬ 
est  nail-puller  on  earth  — 
pulls  them  straight,  and 
high  as  a  man  can 
reach.  Won’t  “chaw” 
or  split  wood.  Pays 
for  itself  over 
andoveragain 

in  nails  and  ^  '  are  made  in  twoBizes:  1-1  Indies  at 


Farmers. 
Is  Is  yonr 
special  tool. 

BONNER 

Pry  Bars 


lumber 
saved* 


75o.  ami  23  i lichen  at$l.  Marie  from 
drop-forced  special- formula  steel, 
finely  tempered,  Best  thing  you  ever 
got  your  hand  on.  Get  one  today  at  your 
dealer's.  If  not  with  him, will  ship  you  direct 
upon  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid.  t>end 
dealer’s  name.  Also  makers  of  Bonner’s 
Farmers’  Kits. 

C.  E.  BONNER  MF6.  CO.,  Champaign,  III. 


BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW—* 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 


bush  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  for  new  book,  "Intensive 
Cultivation."  It’s  Free, 


839 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Main  St.,  lUggaimm,  Conn. 


Pump  All  the  Water  Yon  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 
troubles  or  expense, 
with  an  auto^ 
matic 


,  RITt  I 


Raises 
water  30 
feet  for  each 
foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  Dumping 
expense.  booklet,  plans, 
estimate,  FREE, 

r  Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 


~  HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers.  Saw 
MillsjCGet 

_  our  prices. 

MONARCH  MCHV.CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal.  New  Yodr 


Proved  eapae 
tty,  great 
strength, 
all  sizes. 
Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today. 


6  SO 


T'  H  Lv  RURA1)  NEW-YORKER 


WHAT  IS  THOROUGH  SPRAYING  ? 

It.  8.  B.,  Harrisville,  IF.  Va. — I  notice 
quite  a  lot  of  spraying  done  and  after  a 
tree  is  finished  you  would  not  know  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tree  that  any  spray 
had  been  applied.  Should  a  tree  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  show  the  color  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  applied,  on  the  foliage?  Take  for 
example  a  tree  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet, 
height  the  same,  how  much  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  applied?  Judge  Biggie  says 
a  ‘'thorough  spraying.”  What  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  spraying? 

Ans. — Whether  a  tree  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  should  show  the  material  on 
the  foliage  would  depend  largely  on  the 
strength  of  mixture  (or  at  least  how 
far  from  the  tree  it  would  be  notice¬ 
able),  and  also,  to  some  extent,  on  what 
form  of  arsenical  poison  is  used.  A 
4-4-50  formula  with  three  pounds  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  paste  should  be  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
stronger  mixtures  where  Paris  green  is 
used,  or  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead,  it  will  not  show  so  much,  especially 
from  a  little  distance.  As  to  how  much 
spray  for  a  tree  20  feet  high,  and  the 
same  in  diameter,  I  have  never  meas¬ 
ured  it  for  a  tree  just  that  size,  but 
would  say,  because  of  having  measured 
mixture  for  trees  of  many  sizes,  from 
eight  to  12  gallons.  When  it  comes  tP  a 
thorough  application,  there  we  have 
something  more  definite.  Technically, 
a  thorough  spraying  is  when  every  part 
of  the  tree  holds  a  thin  film  of  the 
mixture.  Practically  it  depends  some¬ 
what  on  what  one  is  spraying  for.  If 
for  apple  scab,  then  because  this  fungus 
is  most  injurious  when  it  attacks  the 
surface  of  the  apple  or  stem,  a  thorough 
spraying  would  mean  keeping  these  cov¬ 
ered  or  protected ;  then  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  percentage  of  these  were  so  cov¬ 
ered  one  would  have  a  good  application. 
Of  course  this  fungus  also  attacks  the 
foliage,  but  by  the  time  the  buds  and 
stems  or  small  fruits  and  stems  are 
well  covered,  the  foliage  will  have  been 
taken  care  of.  If  spraying  for  Codling 
moth,  the  essential  thing  at  the  first  ap¬ 
plication  is  to  see  that  a  satisfactory 
number  of  the  small  apples  contain 
some  of  the  poison  mixture  in  the  cup, 
or  on  the  calyx  lobes,  before  the  calyx 
closes.  Unless  this  is  so  the  larvae  can 
enter  through  the  calyx  without  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  poison,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  the  rest  of  the  tree  may 
have  been  covered.  In  this  spraying 
as  in  the  dormant  spraying  we  have  as 
a  rule  paid  too  little  attention  to  a 
proper  application,  for  unlike  our  dor¬ 
mant  sprays  we  have  not  had  the  too 
weak  solutions  to  contend  with,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  been  proved  that  nearly  if 
not  all  our  fungicides  have  been  strong 
enough.  In  fact  some  of  our  best 
pathologists  claim  as  good  results  would 
be  had  at  one-half  the  strengths  now 
generally  used.  The  thing  we  have  to 
realize  is,  however,  that  regardless  of 
strength  of  mixture,  we  get  protection 
only  to  such  parts  of  the  trees  as  we 
cover.  One  of  the  best  rules  to  follow 
in  spraying,  and  one  of  the  things  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  is  to  make  frequent  ex¬ 
aminations  of  parts  of  the  trees,  to  see 
if  a  proper  percentage  of  the  essential 
parts  are  getting  the  application.  If 
they  are  not,  it  matters  not  how  much 
the  mixture  shows  on  the  trees ;  you  are 
not  doing  what  would  be  called  by  good 
judges  a  thorough  spraying. 

WM.  HOTALING. 

Seeding  to  Grass. 

F.  IF.  J.,  Ansonia,  Conn. — Last  Fall  we 
sowed  a  piece  to  grass  seed,  but  not  being 
in  time  the  heavy  rains  of  the  late  Winter 
have  washed  much  of  it  away.  We  are 
considering  reseeding.  One  suggests  oats 
and  grass  seed,  another  sweet  corn,  getting 
the  crop  off  in  time,  to  sow  the  grass  seed 
at  the  proper  time.  Some  say  oats  and 
grass  seed  can.  be  sowed  any  time,  while  an¬ 
other  says  his  experience  has  taught  him 
as  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  with 
Spring  sowing  as  the  Fall.  The  land  has 
been  worked  for  several  years  but  never 
heavily  fertilized.  What  would  you  advise 
in  the  present  condition  of  things?  Also, 
what  is  best  to  top-dress  a  piece  of  grass, 
which  lias  been  sown  several  years  and 
seems  to  be  running  out. 

Ans. — It  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
sort  of  crop  you  want  this  year.  We 
should  not  seed  in  Spring  to  grass.  Fall 
is  the  natural  seeding  time  in  your  lati¬ 
tude.  i  Our  own  choice  for  this  year’s 
crop  is  oats  and  Canada  peas — because 
we  need  the  forage.  Get  this  crop  in 
at  once.  We  have  often  told  how  to 
do  it.  Cut  it  in  early  July,  plow  up  the 
stubble  and  work  it  over  and  over  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  until  the  soil  is 
fine  and  level.  The  chances  are  that  a 
ton  of  burnt  lime  will  help.  Seed  to 
Timothy  and  Red-top  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  add  clover  seed  the  next  Spring. 
This  would  pay  us  better  than  seeding 
oats  alone  or  planting  corn  or  potatoes. 
Use  one  of  the  ready-mixed  top-dress¬ 
ers  or  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of 
soda,  three  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Stock. 

C.  C.  It.,  Leonia,  N.  J. — I  thought  of 
sowing  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  piece  of  grass 
that  joins  up  to  my  chicken  house.  I 
have  been  told  it  will  kill  poultry  if  they 
eat  it.  Is  this  so  or  not? 

Ans. — We  have  received  several  re¬ 
ports  of  poisoning  from  nitrate  of  soda 
eaten  or  licked  up  by  stock.  They  are 
not  common  among  large  stock.  In  the 
case  of  hens  there  might  be  danger  if 
the  nitrate  were  spread  in  coarse  lumps 
or  small  pebbles  in  a  dry  time.  The  hens 
could  pick  the  pebbles  up  and  might  do 
so.  We  have  had  men  throw  the  ni¬ 
trate  out  carelessly — not  trying  to  crush 
it  fine.  In  a  dry  time  it  would  remain 
on  the  surface  some  days.  In  time  of 
rain  the  nitrate  would  be  quickly  melted 
and  washed  into  the  soil  and  off  the 
grass.  One  way  to  use  nitrate  and  other 
soluble  fertilizers  is  to  dissolve  them  in 
water  and  sprinkle  this  over  sifted  coal 
ashes.  Then  spread  the  dried  ashes, 
which  will  carry  the  nitrate  to  the  soil. 
You  can  do  this  or  keep  the  hens  away 
from  the  grass  until  after  a  good  rain. 


Price  of  New  Variety. 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  charge  a 
nurseryman  for  a  new  and  very  valuab1" 
variety  of  grape  which  he  is  to  introduc  . 

L.  K. 

There  is  no  standard  to  judge  the  value 
of  such  novelties.  They  have  been  sold  for 
$50  up  to  $2500.  The  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  po¬ 
tato  changed  the  culture  of  potatoes  in 
many  sections,  yet  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  re¬ 
ceived  only  $200  for  the  original  stock.  It 
all  depends  on  the  special  commercial  value 
of  th<‘  novelty  itself  and  the  amount  of 
available  stock  the  originator  has  to  offer. 
The  latter  is  an  important  factor  with 
most  nurserymen  and  introducers,  as  they 
do  not  fancy  the  delay  incident  to  working 
up  a  salable  stock  of  plants  or  seeds  from 
a  few  individuals  in  the  hands  of  the  orig¬ 
inator.  At  a  rough  guess  we  would  say  a 
good  new  grape  should  net  the  originator 
$100  to  $250.  A  royalty  of  three  to  five 
cents  a  vine  on  actual  sales  for  the  first 
five  years  would  be  worth  considering. 


USE  GASOLINE,  KEROSENE 
OR  DISTILLATE 

Develop  more  than  rated  power  Unfform  speed 
Governor  adjustable  while  running.  Force  feed 
oiler  Sight  feed  fuel  supply.  Auto  muffler 
Steam  engine  throttle  giving 

THREE  ENGINES  IN  ONE 

Many  other  features.  Sent  on  30  days’  Free  Trial 
with  freight  prepaid,  no  sale  until  satisfied. 
Ten  year  guarantee.  Big  new  catalog  FREE. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  61  Mullett  Sl,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Established  1872 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
JUG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc.- 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0.J 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  ’ _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  J«a?nct 

you  with  the  quality  of  ottr  service,  we  will  develop 
and  print  one  roll  of  film,  any  size,  for  yon  for  10c. 
HAIKE  BROS.,  302  Main  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


W  ANTFn  A  well  reared  young  country  woman 
rr  mi  I  I -U  t0  care  for  the  home  of  an  elderly 
lady  and  grandson.  Address  "Rochester,”  care  R.  N.-Y. 


11/ fl  NTFn^~A  widow.  in  good  health,  wishes  a 
Vt  rill  1  t-U  position  in  a  well  organized  country 
home.  Address  Mrs.  K.  S.  J.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

Women  Help  For  Farm  Families 

At  Nominal  Wages  and  Good  Home — No  charge. 

GUILD  OF  THE  INFANT  SAVIOUR 
105  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  fanners.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  178  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~T  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  1  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

rSELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.S.:  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


FflR  ^Al  F  New  York  State  Dairy  Farms.  Largo 
rUn  OnLL  list  ready  to  mail  to  prospective 
buyers.  OGDEN'S  AGENCY,  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


7  ^  _  /I  FOR  SALE,  near  Salis* 

"  tS  *  Him  bury.  Good  dwelling 

and  fruit.  Price  $1,600.  For  full  particulars  write 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE-FARM  of  175  ACRES 

Lays  level  and  rolling;  well  watered;  two  honses 
in  fair  shape;  four  barns,  40x66,  40x50,  26x28;  silo, 
12x28;  half-mile  to  cheese  factory,  church,  store. 
1,000  cords  of  wood;  timber  reserved.  Price  $3,500. 
FRED  W.  PERRY,  Cameron  Mills.  N.  Y. 


May  4, 

Do  You  Want  This  Good  Rargain  ? 

Farm  of  49  acres,  six-room  house,  barn,  running 
water  to  yard;  fruit;  one  mile  from  school,  three 
miles  from  markets  and  railroad  town.  Price 
$1,100,  part  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Qwego,  Tioga  County,  New  York. _ 

REST  500-ACRE  FARM  in  the  United  States. 

Buildings  cost  $25,000;  will  sell  for  $20,000.  Any¬ 
one  wanting  a  first-class  farm  home,  here  is  a  real 
bargain.  If  you  care  to  come  and  examine  prop¬ 
erty,  and  I  fail  to  prove  above  facts  to  your  entire 
satisfaction,  I  will  pay  yonr  fare  here  and  return. 
No  brokers,  B,  L,  HURD,  Wliallonsburp,  Essex  Co.,  N,  Y. 

New  York  Home  Farms 

Improved  and  for  sale  by  us  at  low  prices  and  on 
easv  terms.  For  specimen  list,  address  or  call  upon 
B.  F.  MeBURNEY  &  CO.,  Room  309,  Bastable  Blk., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher  Bldg,,  Chicago,  Ill, 

r;niJ  CAT  T?— Fine  farm  on  the  West  Shore 
xLHv  Railroad,  Greene  County; 

convenient  to  railroad  station:  135  acres;,  consid¬ 
erable  fruit;  bargain;  immediate  possession. 
OKIN  Q.  FLINT . Athens,  N,  Y. 

rnf<  CaJp  Several  York  State  river  and  creek 
F  t/r  farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo¬ 

cation.  The  Billings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

PARMQ  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  I.elnndg’ 
rHuIYIO  i-'arm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 

WANTE0-A  situation  as  manager  of  a  farm  or 
any  agricultural  proposition.  Good  references 
as  a  sober,  honest,  reliable  man.  Address  L.  F. 
SMITH,  635  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MAI  F  HFI  PFor  fanners,  gardeners,  dairies. 
lu/\Li£>  ulli  Private  places  furnished  at  short¬ 
est  notice  and  at  reasonable  wages.  Call  or  write. 
B.  HOLZHAUSKN,  443  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  Est.  1891. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 

-  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 

luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


DELAWARE 


AGENTS  MAKE  200%  EROEIT 

SELLING  SPEEDY  STITCHERS 
RETAILS  %  FOR  $1.00 


The 
Latest 
and  Best 

—with  needles  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  Sews  like  a  machine.  We 

manufacture  our  own  goods,  and  offer  lowest  wholesale  prices  and 
most  liberal  terms  to  agents.  Special  price  on  sample  to  workers. 

catalog  an /sample  Automatic  Awl  Co.,  335  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap¬ 
er  than  Wood  and 
Mo  r  e  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


nPHE  Fence  adds  value  to 
the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 
It  indicates  prosperity. 

Here’s  an  instance:  Not  long 
ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.  Wire  fences  were  erected 
to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Appearances  do  count. 

AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made  a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan-  resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
ized  heavily,  having  the  weight,  strength  and  durability — 
American  hinged  joint  (patented),  three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  orices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


Stnd  for  copy  of  “American  Fence  News,  ** 
also  book  “How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay,n 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St. ;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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Do  Not  Forget  Northern  Spy. 

On  page  428  J.  S.  Woodward,  long 
admitted  as  excellent  authority  on  fruit 
culture  here  in  Western  New  York, 
gives  his  preference  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  he  would  select  in  planting  an 
orchard  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
it  is  assumed  it  includes  that  for  family 
use  as  well.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
his  selections  arc  all  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  why  should  he  fail  to  give 
that  old-time  favorite,  the  Northern 
Spy,  a  deserved  position  in  his  selec¬ 
tion?  In  the  estimation  of  many  it  is 
considered  superior  to  any  of  those  he 
names.  My  own  experience  regarding 
an  orchard  planted  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  consisting  mainly  of  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  and  Golden 
Russets,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Northern  Spy  has  been  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  satisfactory  of  all  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  family  use.  For  the  two  past 
seasons  private  customers  in  a  nearby 
village  have  been  anxious  to  secure  their 
season’s  supply  at  $4  per  barrel,  usually 
a  dollar  more  per  barrel  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  market  price,  and  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  above  named  varieties  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  manner  of  sorting  had 
much  to  do  with  the  enhanced  price,  but 
it  is  noticed  that  in  the  New  York  and 
other  markets  this  variety  is  quoted  at 
the  present  time  higher  in  price  than 
any  of  those  under  discussion.  This 
variety,  when  grown  to  perfection,  ac¬ 
quiring  its  natural  growth  and  color, 
possessing  that  delightful  aromatic 
flavor  that  no  other  apple  approaches, 
is  a  favorite  when  fully  understood. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Woodward’s 
claim  that  the  quality  and  condition 
of  soil  has  a  great  influence  on  a  favor¬ 
able  growth  of  certain  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples.  It  has  been  often  noticed  that 
our  Spy  apple  trees  have  made  a  more 
vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  have 
produced  larger  and  better  colored  fruit, 
where  the  soil  was  more  of  a  light 
sandy  loamy  nature.  Possibly  the 
absence  of  such  soil  accounts  for  its 
not  being  included  with  those  of  his 
selection.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  POSTAL  REFORM. 

Part  II. 

Age  of  Parcels  Post. — England  has  had 
a  parcels  post  since  1863  ;  Germany  for  cen¬ 
turies  ;  Austria  since  middle  of  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  ;  Prance  since  1892 ;  Switzerland  for 
over  100  years;  Japan  since  1892;  China 
for  centuries.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
have  no  adequate  parcels  post  except  four, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  when  he  was 
Postmaster-General,  “four  express  compan¬ 
ies.”  These  express  companies  are  the  main 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  parcels  post 
to-day. 

Objections  to  Parcels  Post. — It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  there  is  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  parcels  post  from  the  country  store¬ 
keepers.  The  retail  merchant  doubtless  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  new  arrangement  would  seri¬ 
ously  injure  his  business.  lie  fears  the 
competition  of  the  great  department  stores 
in  the  cities  if  we  have  parcels  post.  There 
might  be  some  ground  for  this  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  over  the  whole  express  busi¬ 
ness.  But  even  in  that  case  it  is  probably 
true  that  while  some  business  that  the  coun¬ 
try  store  handles  would  be  taken  from  him 
by  the  department  store  in  the  distant  city, 
this  would  be  entirely  offset  by  the  increased 
calls  from  the  farms  for  small  articles 
that  are  needed  at  once  perhaps  the  same 
day  ordered.  With  the  telephone  and  rural 
delivery  there  would  be  many  calls  for 
goods  that  are  now  got  along  without. 
There  is  a  field  for  the  country  store  and 
always  will  be.  Probably  much  of  this  so- 
called  opposition  of  the  country  store¬ 
keeper  is  really  from  the  express  and  rail¬ 
road  companies  using  this  argument  as  a 
blind.  This  is  an  old  trick  used  by  “spe¬ 
cial  interests”  when  their  field  of  exploit¬ 
ing  is  threatened.  But  the  country  store¬ 
keeper  counts  more  in  the  estimation  of 
the  average  Congressman  than  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  his  district,  and  rightly  so.  He  is 
usually  the  postmaster  and  the  leader  in 
politics  and  controls  the  vote  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  because  he  carries  many  of  them  on 
his  ledger  till  the  crops  are  harvested. 
Farmers  must  make  their  influence  felt 
and  not  be  controlled  by  the  country  store. 

Parcels  Post  Bills  Before  Congress. 
— The  most  important  bill  before  Congress 
is  the  Moon  bill,  because  it  is  the  bill  which 
will  be  supported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  for  a  12  cents  a  pound 
rate  on  parcels  regardless  of  distance. 
This  is  the  rate  now  to  Europe,  and  is 
what  we  should  have  had  for  several  years 
during  which  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
agreement  has  been  in  force.  There  is  also 
a  provision  to  raise  the  pound  limit  to  11 
pounds  which  is  the  International  Union 
limit.  These  two  provisions  will  surely  be 
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made  law,  for  it  is  only  just  that  we  should 
pay  no  more  for  domestic  than  for  foreign 
business.  So  far  all  postal  bills  introduced 
agree.  In  the  Moon  bill  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  trial  of  a  rural  service  at  from 
one  cent  for  four  ounces,  five  cents  for  a 
pounds  to  25  cents  for  11  pounds,  which 
is  the  maximum  weight  allowed.  This  rate 
is  much  too  high.  These  are  the  rates  ap¬ 
proximately  that  carry  packages  all  over 
Great  Britain.  Again  these  rates  will  not 
apply  at  all  on  farm  products,  but  will 
apply  only  on  articles  that  are  now  mail- 
able  at  fourth  class  rates.  It  is  of  very 
little  use  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  people 
of  the  cities.  Again,  this  bill  carries  a 
provision  for  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  of  a  general  parcels  post. 
This  is  an  excuse  to  postpone  the  enactment 
of  a  genuine  parcels  post  law.  All  of 
these  rates  are  too  high  and  do  not  enter 
in  any  wise  the  domain  of  our  express 
monopoly.  The  12  cents  a  pound  rate  will 
get  no  substantial  revenue  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  looks  as  though  the  bill  were 
drawn  by  the  express  companies  or  in.  their 
interest. 

The  Sulzer  bill  of  the  House  provides  a 
rate  of  eight  cents  a  pound  for  packages 
up  to  11  pounds  all  over  the  United  States 
with  a  lower  rate  for  rural  routes  of  from 
five  cents  for  one  pound  to  25  cents  for 
11  pounds  restricted  to  rural  routes.  This 
bill  is  some  improvement  over  the  Moon 
bill,  but  will  not  improve  matters  much. 
The  rural  route  rate  is  too  high.  The  eight 
cents  a  pound  rate  will  only  be  used  on 
long  hauls  and  the  express  companies  will 
see  that  they  take  to  themselves  all  the 
profitable  hauls  and  give  Uncle  Sam  the 
long  haul. 

The  O’Gorman  bill  of  the  Senate  calls 
for  the  eight  cents  per  pound  rate  for  all 
distances  except  rural  routes,  where  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  rate  for  one  pound  of  one  cent ; 
11  pounds,  five  cents;  25  pounds,  10  cents. 
This  rural  route  provision  is  worth  some- 
thing,  for  it  is  not  limited  to  what  can 
now  be  mailed  as  fourth  class,  but  it  is 
made  to  include  farm  products.  This  will 
help  the  farmer  and  the  city  or  village 
dweller.  What  is  needed  in  this  country  is 
a  parcels  post  law  that  will  provide  for 
the  placing  of  the  perishable  products  of 
the  farm,  garden  and  orchard  at  the  door 
of  the  consumer  in  the  city  or  village  in  a 
fresh  condition  and  do  it  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  middleman. 

The  Goeke  bill  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  the  express  companies  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  $40,000,000  and  operation  of  their 
field  of  business  by  the  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  many  good  provisions.  Our 
government  should  own  and  operate  the  ex¬ 
press  business  of  the  country.  Combining 
the  express  business  with  the  postal  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  rural  delivery  and  extending 
the  same  would  bring  the  farm  and  the 
consumer  together.  The  Lewis  biil  goes 
even  farther  than  the  Goeke  hill  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  scientific  bill 
before  Congress.  It  would  place  us  in  the 
lead  of  European  nations  instead  of  far  in 
the  rear  as  we  are  to-day. 

An  avalanche  of  letters  has  poured  in 
upon  Senators  and  Representatives  during 
the  last  few  weeks  urging  parcels  post. 
The  express  investigation  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  country  to  the  necessity  of 
some  adequate  system  of  parcels  post.  A 
beginning  will  be  made,  and  more  than  a 
beginning  if  our  people  will  write  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  demand  relief  from  intolerable 
conditions  as  they  are  to-day.  Other  na¬ 
tions  point  the  way.  We  ought  not  to  be 
lagging  behind,  but  leading,  and  we  may 
lead  if  we  insist  on  justice.  This  legis¬ 
lation  is  in  some  respects  the  most  import- 
ant  measure  before  Congress  at  this  present 
session.  f.  n.  clark. 


Lime  Spreader. 

Now  about  that  lime  spreader  which  C. 
S.  Green  described  two  years  ago.  I  made 
one  and  it  worked  well,  I  think  better  than 
any  high-toned  one  I  ever  saw,  but  I  de¬ 
cided  it  could  be  made  cheaper  and  some¬ 
what  better  by  using  a  piece  of  cypress 
gutter  for  the  bottom  instead  of  galvanized 
iron.  It  is  quite  a  hard  job  for  a  farmer 
to  fit  the  two  pieces  of  metal  so  that  they 
Will  work  easily,  and  then  they  will  not 
last  on  account  of  rust,  etc.  Take  a  piece 
of  gutter  the  length  you  want  your  spreader 
and  bore  the  holes  as  Mr.  Green  says  in 
the  metal,  and  then  take  a  piece  of  hard¬ 
wood  for  the  sliding  part  and  bore  the 
holes  in  that  to  come  opposite  the  holes  in 
gutter  and  fasten  with  iron  cleats  so  that 
it  will  slide  freely,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  more  serviceable  and  work  easier,  and 
certainly  will  be  much  easier  to  make. 

Milford,  Mass.  f.  m.  w. 


ROOFING. 

Mineral  Surface 
Needs  No  Painting 

IF  you  intend  to  build,  use 
Amatite.  You  will  do  away  not 
only  with  all  roofing1  troubles, 
but  with  all  unnecessary  roofing  ex¬ 
pense,  because  Amatite  needs  no 
painting  or  attention  after  it  is 
laid. 

It  has  a  wear-resisting  mineral 
surface  on  top  instead  of  paint. 
Amatite  is  easy  to  lay,  fire  re¬ 
tardant,  attractive  and' absolutely 
waterproof. 

Send  for  sample  and  make  roof¬ 
ing  comparisons,  and 
know  roofing  before 
you  buy.  The  man 
who  knows,  buys  Am- 
atite  —  always. 


w 


Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago. 

1  hiladelphia,  Boston, 
tvIa  PU1S»  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Kansas 
U’lty,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans, 

Beattie,  Lon¬ 
don,  England 


ern  aid 
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Fernald  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc. 

North  East,  Pa. 


An  instantaneous  shaft 
con  pier.  Pnsh  down  the 
lever  to  release— pnll  np  to 
fasten.  Safe,  silent,  durable. 
Fits  any  pole  or  shaft  eye 
and  any  buggy,  old  or  new. 
No  rattle;  no  tools;  no 
effort.  85c.  per  pair  at  hard¬ 
ware,  carriage  and  harness 
dealers  or  85c.  from  us. 

Quick- 

Shift 


Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere¬ 
als,  and  all  frails  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal¬ 
low  top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
*  ‘  plow  sole  ’  ’  that  lim¬ 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this  plant  food 
available,  aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer  expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with  Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
yon  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  lor 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener¬ 
ating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road¬ 
making,  ask  for 

New  Farms  For  Old,” 
No.  30 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Less  than  2V2C  per  dajr 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8’  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  80  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  more  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 

Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 

safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  ua  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
f  expensive.  Do  not  delay. 

APPLETON  MFG. CO.,  327  Fargo  St..  Batavia,  III. 


_  _  _ _ 

W a  ter  int  h  e  House 

You  Can 


Water  on  Tap  Everywhere 

If  you  have  a  spring,  a  brook,  or  a  well,  you  can  have  water 
on  tap  in  the  barn,  in  the  barnyard,  in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
■everywhere  you  need.  It  will  save  you,  your  wife  and 
your  men  time,  strength  and  hundreds  of  steps  every  day. 
Get  a  Goulds  pump  and  you  can  keep  your  tank 
in  the  attic  filled  with  little  effort.  That’s  because 

GOULDS  PUMPS 

are  equipped  with  carefully  bored  and  polished  cylinders;  valves 
and  working  parts  that  fit — the  whole  pump  designed  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  and  to  last. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles  to  meet  every  farm  condition. 
Let  us,  with  our  sixty  years’  experience,  solve  your  water  problem. 
The  whole  subject  of  water  supply  for  the  farm  is  taken  up  in  our 


FREE  BOOK — “Water  Supply  for  the  Home 

Tells  the  difference  between  pumps,  how  to  select  the  right  one,  how  to 
put  it  in,  etc.  You’ll  lind  it  interesting  and  very  valuable.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day  whether  you  think  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pump  now  or  not.  Find  out. 

MFG.  CO.,  58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  t>umt>s  for  every  service ” 

*»♦**»%  v  •xvatQpn 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  New  One. — Tom  got  here  after  his 
long  journey  from  Virginia.  He  is  a 
big  gray  colt,  clumsy  but  big  of  bone 
and  giving  promise  of  making  a  worker 
worth  having.  The  Western  horses  are 
good,  but  they  usually  have  the  dis¬ 
temper  badly  before  they  are  fit  for 
steady  work.  The  Southern  horses  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  sick,  and  I  think 
they  are  tougher  and  harder  of  bone. 
In  several  of  the  hilly  Virginia  counties 
Percheron  horses  are  bred.  Tom  is  a 
half-breed — his  father  being  a  prize¬ 
winner.  The  horse  came  up  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  I  hired  a  man  to  ride  him  out. 
They  got  here  at  about  10  p.  m.  The 
next  morning  we  had  a  chance  to  look 
Tom  over.  He  stands  a  little  higher 
than  Broker,  but  the  two  are  well 
matched  in  size  and  color. 

We  gave  them  their  first  try-out  on 
the  big  disk  plow.  The  two  horses 
when  hitched  side  by  side  snuffed  at 
each  other  and  appeared  to  engage  in 
some  sort  of  horse  conversation  which 
I  could  imagine  about  as  follows : 

Broker. — “Well,  how  do  you  like  New 
Jersey?” 

Tom. — “All  right  thus  far.  The  hay 
you  have  here  is  fine  and  the  oats  taste 
good  after  my  Winter  down  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia.  Why,  there  was  no 
hay  down  there,  and  they  fed  me  on 
ear  corn  and  oat  straw.” 

Broker. — “You  do  look  a  little  thin. 
Did  you  say  you  came  from  Loudoun 
County  ?” 

Tom. — “I  did— I  was  born  there.” 

Broker.— “So  was  I.  It’s  a  good  thing 
to  have  two  Virginia  gentlemen  together 
on  a  plow.” 

Tom. — “I  am  not  so  sure  I  want  to 
spend  my  days  on  a  plow  at  slow  work. 
My  father  was  a  strong  horse,  but  my 
mother  had  some  speed.  If  I  could  get 
on  the  road  now  I  think  1  could  put 
the  dust  over  a  lot  of  these  smart  trot¬ 
ters.  Back  to  the  farm  may  not  suit 
me  so  well.” 

Broker. — “Young  man,  forget  it!  I  am 
older  than  you  are  and  have  been  out 
in  the  world  a  little.  That  little  sorrel 
mare  Brownie  in  there  can  trot  all 
around  you.  With  your  big  feet  and 
legs  you  look  like  an  elephant  on  the 
road,  but  when  you  put  those  big 
shoulders  against  the  collar  you  are  king 
of  the  farm.  Forget  your  mother’s  trot¬ 
ting  blood  and  follow  father.” 

But  just  then  I  touched  them  up  and 
told  them  to  go.  We  put  that  big  disk 
down  into  a  tough,  wet  sod.  It  was 
a  hard  pull,  but  the  big  greys  got  down 
to  it  and  pulled  it  on.  With  a  little 
patience  and  humoring  they  will  work 
together  and  we  hope  to  have  a  team 
fit  -for  any  farm.  I  have  a  big  double 
Cutaway  harrow  for  them  to ,  play  with 
this  Summer,  and  I  hope  Broker’s  ad¬ 
vice  will  be  accepted. 

Fruit. — About  a  month  ago  I  was 
about  ready  to  give  up  the  peach  crop. 
As  the  trees  start,  however,  we  found 
some  blooms.  On  the  lower  ground 
around  the  house  is  a  poor  showing — 
only  a  scattering  bud  here  and  there. 
As  you  mount  the  hill  the  prospect  gets 
better,  and  on  the  west  slope  and  in 
the  sod  orchards  the  trees  seem  to  be 
starting  all  they  ought  to  carry.  I  have 
one  orchard  of  about  250  trees  half  in 
sod  and  the  other  half  handled  after 
Mr.  Repp’s  plan  of  good  culture  up  to 
July  and  then  abandonment  to  grass 
and  weeds.  The  only  difference  is  that 
while  Repp  lets  the  weeds  alone  we 
cut  them  with  a  scythe  and  left  them 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  This  orchard 
looks  well,  and  the  trees  are  lpaded 
with  bloom  buds.  Both  wood  and  buds 
were  thoroughly  ripened,  which  meant 
self  protection  from  the  cold.  A  late 
frost  may  get  us  still,  but  at  present  it 
looks  like  a  fair  peach  crop,  and  we 
shall  feed  and  care  for  these  trees  the 
best  we  know  how.  This  is  the  off 
year  for  our  apples;  still  it  looks  like 
a  fair  crop.  And  we  still  have  apples 
to  eat.  The  children  gnaw  several  each 
day  and  what  do  you  think  they  eat? 
Black  Ben  Davis !  I  confess  that  it 
comes  hard  for  me  to  admit  it  but 
Black  Ben  came  into  bearing  four  or 
five  years  ahead  of  Baldwin  and  kept 
two  to  three  months  longer !  Do  I 
like  to  eat  it?  I  do  not.  Russet  is  far 
better,  keeps  as  well  and  bears  as  well ; 
yet  is  color  is  against  it,  and  the  dark 
red  Black  Ben  is  in  demand. 

The  Hens. — We  started  our  “hen” 
experiment  on  February  15.  There  were 
39  birds.  After  the  first  month  I 
thought  a  breeding  experiment  along 
with  the  egg  yield  would  be  worth  while. 
So  we  decided  to  take  out  some  of  the 
hens  and  use  two  good  roosters  with 
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the  remainder.  On  April  15,  after 
runing  exactly  two  months,  we  took  out 
five  hens.  There  are  two  R.  I.  Red 
roosters  with  them.  They  were  each  to. 
be  put  with  the  flock  on  alternate  days. 
One  is  of  our  own  stock,  the  other  a 
fine  utility  bird  of  good  breeding.  We 
selected  the  Reds  because  the  majority 
of  the  hens  seem  to  have  that  blood, 
and  we  like  the  breed.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  hatch  eggs  from  this  pen 
and  if  possible  select  25  pullets  from 
such  hatching  for  another  experiment 
next  year.  These  pullets  will  be  crossed 
with  these  same  roosters  and  25  pullets 
selected  from  their  chicks  and  so  on. 
All  birds  are  to  have  similar  care.  The 
object  is  to  see  how  common  “hens” 
may  be  improved  by  breeding.  The  39 
liens  laid  278  eggs  in  the  first  15  days 
of  April.  This  makes  754  eggs  in  two 
months  or  60  days.  Of  course  I  know 
this  is  no  prize  record.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  any.  I  just  wranted  to  know  what 
common  hens  do.  Wc  also  have  12 
Light  Brahmas  under  test.  One  thing 
is  sure;  our  plan  of  hen  keeping  re¬ 
quires  little  care  and  time. 

“Unsinkable.” — In  common  with  the 
people  in  thousands  of  farm  homes  the 
Flope  Farm  folks  followed  the  story 
of  that  fearful  ocean  disaster.  It  got 
on  the  nerves  of  some  of  our  folks. 
Sleeping  and  waking  they  saw  that 
fearful  picture  spread  out  before  them. 
I  was  born  in  a  seaport  town,  and  my 
father  was  a  sailor  and  fisherman.  A 
vessel  went  ashore  in  a  fearful  storm. 
The  crew  lashed  themselves  to  the  rig¬ 
ging.  The  captain  ordered  all  hands  to 
pour  brandy  from  the  bottles  into  their 
boots  to  keep  the  feet  from  freezing. 
Some  of  the  poor  fellows  drank  the 
liquor  and  were  so  frozen  that  feet  and 
hands  were  cut  off.  It  was  a  fearful 
thing  for  men  and  women  to  stand  on 
the  shore  and  see  the  waves  wash 
over  and  around  these  poor  wretches. 

Yet  I  think  there  is  something  even 
more  appalling  in  the  loss  of  the  Ti¬ 
tanic.  The  floating  palace,  the  proudest 
dream  of  human  marine  skill,  swept 
through  the  clear  night  with  the  domi¬ 
neering  rush  of  arrogant  pride.  Her 
builders  pronounced  her  “unsinkable” — 
actually  claiming  that  with  their  feeble 
human  skill  and  knowledge  they  could 
dare  the  mighty  forces  of  nature.  That 
is  all  you  can  say  for  them.  So  they 
neglected  life  boats  and  safety  ap¬ 
pliances  in  order  to  develop  speed  and 
elegant  surroundings.  And  so  proud 
and  foolishly  arrogant,  scorning  danger, 
the  big  ship  swept  on.  As  if  to  show 
the  folly  of  man’s  pride,  the  little  finger 
of  an  iceberg  gouged  out  the  side  of 
that  “unsinkable”  ship  as  a  child’s  finger 
would  plow  through  sand !  That  is  the 
first  thing  that  comes  to  me  out  of  this 
fearful  tragedy.  It  is  a  world  warning 
— a  word  out  of  the  great  depths  at  the 
sin  and  speed  and  pride  which  is  captur¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  people. 
The  automobile,  the  flying  machine  and 
similar  inventions  and  the  inherited 
wealth  which  the  generation  now  pass¬ 
ing  away  is  pouring  into  unfit  and  un¬ 
tried  hands — all  these  are  changing 
character  and  doing  it  the  wrong  way. 
This  fearful  thing  upon  the  ocean  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  unholy  use  of 
the  things  I  have  mentioned.  They  are 
also  responsible  for  the  fearful  unrest 
and  bitterness  which  are  working  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  politics  and  society. 

So  much  for  the  sermon  side  of  it. 
There  is  another  for  men  and  women 
to  think  of — the  way  those  people  on 
the  sinking  ship  met  their  death.  There 
were  the  lifeboars  scattered  around  the 
doomed  ship.  Wives  and  sisters  could 
see  their  husbands  and  brothers  as  the 
waters  slowly  rose,  higher  and  higher, 
until  with  a  great  sigh  and  what  seemed 
like  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  the  ocean, 
the  “unsinkable”  Titanic  passed  under. 
There  are  reports  of  two  or  three 
cowards  who  forced  women  aside  and 
tried  to  save  themselves  first,  but  happily 
most  of  the  men  on  that  steamer  will 
go  down  into  history  as  heroes,  and  I 
am  glad  that  is  the  record.  Most  men 
have  probably  tried  to  think  what  they 
would  do  if  brought  face  to  face  with 
certain  death.  That  would  probably  be 
easier  than  drifting  on  a  raft  without 
water  and  food  or  being  thrown  upon 
a  desert  island  or  buried  alive  in  a 
mine.  In  the  latter  case  I  am  told  that 
the  long  waiting  and  nerve  strain  drove 
men  back  to  the  worst  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  but  when  face  to  face  with  the 
sure  step  into  eternity,  most  of  them 
seem  to  draw  the  best  they  have  in 
their  ancestry.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
the  world  that  those  men  died  like 
heroes.  I  wish  that  this  fearful  warn¬ 
ing  could  make  the  rest  of  us  live  more 
like  heroes  in  our  daily  life.  H.  w.  c. 


Why  farmers 
like  Cartercars 


The  Carlercar  is  more — far  more 
than  just  a  good  car.  Ask  a  Cartercar 
driver  about  his  car  and  he  will  invari¬ 
ably  say  that  he  will  never  drive  any 
other. 

In  the  first  place — the  Cartercar  is 
more  durable  and  reliable  than  the 
ordinary  car,  because  it  has  no  gear 
transmission. 

And  in  employing  the  Friction 
Transmission  the  Cartercar  is  made 
far  more  efficient  than  the  gear  driven 
car. 

It  will  easily  climb  a  50%  grade — 
and  go  through  very  bad  mud  and 
sand.  The  Cartercar  will  do  this 
every  day  in  the  year,  too. 

So  you  see  why  the  Cartercar  is 
ideal  for  farmers — being  so  reliable 
and  yet  more  efficient  than  gear 
driven  cars. 

Farmers  like  it  because  it  does 
things.  Service  is  its  big  feature. 
And  it  is  delightfully  easy  to  drive  — 
having  an  unlimited  number  of  speeds 
with  a  one  lever  control. 


The  Friction  Transmission  prevents 
jars  and  jerks  in  starting  and  changing 
speeds.  The  Cartercar  runs  along 
smoothly,  noiselessly  at  all  times. 

Of  course  it  has  all  the  modern 
ideas — such  as  Self  Starter,  full  float¬ 
ing  rear  axle,  valve  encased  motor, 
three-quarter  elliptic  rear  springs, 
long  wheel  base,  etc. 


5  Passenger,  Equipped,  $1,600 


Five  splendid  models — $1,200  to 
$2,100  with  full  equipment.  Touring 
cars,  roadsters  and  coupes.  Every 
model  is  unusually  attractive. 

Write  me  personally  for  catalog  and  any 
information  you  wish. 


Harry  R.  Radford,  Sales  Manager 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  -  -  Michigan 

Branches:  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  New  York 

— 


Delaware  farms  for  sale  in  the 

land  of  fruit  and  short,  mild  winters.  Health¬ 
ful  climate,  wonderfully  productive  soil,  level 
fields,  no  stone,  best  markets  and  cheap  land. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Largest  list  of  farms  in 
State.  Wm.  G.  Wechtenhiser,  Harrington.  Del, 


200  Choice  Farms  For  Sale 

in  fertile  Delaware  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre 
up.  Best  markets;  good  train  and  trolley  service; 
new  catalog  andmap:  established  25  years;  no  Sun¬ 
day  business.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 


IHC 

Engines  Furnish 
Ample  Power  at 
Lowest  Cost 

AN  engine  that  develops  more  than  its  rated  horse  power,  with  the  lowest 
possible  expense  for  fuel,  needs  only  one  other  feature  to  make  it  the 
best  engine  a  man  can  buy.  That  feature  is  durabilty.  The  engine 
which  combines  these  three  qualities,  ample  power,  low  fuel  cost,  and  dura¬ 
bility,  is  an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine. 

In  an  emergency,  an  IHC  engine  will  develop  from  15  to  30  per  cent 
more  power  than  it  is  sold  for.  Because  of  its  scientifically  correct  mixer,  it 
uses  less  gasoline  to  develop  that  power  than  is  required  by  any  engine  not 
so  equipped.  It  is  durable  because  only  the  best  material  is  used,  put  to¬ 
gether  with  the  precision  of  a  high-priced  watch.  For  work  on  farm  or 
estate,  in  mill,  shop,  or  factory,  wherever  reliable,  dependable  power  is 
required,  an  I  H  C  engine  is  the  one  best  buy. 

IHC  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  in  every  style — horizontal  and  vertical,  air  and  water-cooled,  sta¬ 
tionary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids,  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
distillate,  or  alcohol;  sizes  1  to  SO-liorse  power  as  follows: 


Vertical  Tank-Cooled—  2and  3-H.  P. 
Vertical  Air-Cooled  — 2  and  3-1 1.  P. 
Vertical  Hopper-Cooled  — 2  and  3-H.  P. 
Vertical  on  Skids  — Tank,  Hopper,  or  Air- 
Cooled— 2  and  3-H.  P. 

Horizontal  Air-Cooled  — 1-H.  P. 
Horizontal  Tank-Cooled  —  4.  6,  8,  10, 12,  la. 

20,  25.  and  50- H.  P.  _  ,  , 

Horizontal  Hopper-Cooled  — l,  2Va.  4,  6. 
and  8-H.  P. 

Horizontal  on  Skids,  I ank-Cooled— 4,  6. 
Horizontal  on  Skids,  Hopper-Cooled  — 1, 


Horizontal  Mounting  Engine,  Tank-Cool¬ 
ed -4,  6,  8,  10, 12,  15,  and  20-H.  P. 

Horizontal  Mounting  Engine,  Hopper- 
Cooled— 4. 6,  and  8-H.  P. 

Horizontal  Portable  Engines,  Tank-Cool¬ 
ed -4,  6,8,  10.  12,  IS,  20,  and  25-H  P. 

Horizontal  Portable  Hopper-Cooled— 4, 
6,  and  8-H.  P. 

Vertical  Two  Cylinder  Engines— 25  and 
35  LI  P 

T faction  Engine  — 12, 15, 20,  25,  and  45-H.  P. 

Sawing  Outfits.  Pumping  Outfits,  Spray¬ 
ing  Outfits,  Electric  Light  Outfits, 
Pump  Jacks,  etc. 


2H,  4,  6,  and  8-H,  P 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  a  catalogue  full  of  practical,  useful 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


IP 

Harvester  Building 

Chicago,  Ill.  \M 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all.  the  best 
information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  USA 


i 
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T'HE)  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Peach  Borers. 

A.  II.  P.,  EuTberton,  N.  Y. — I  have  an 
orchard  of  several  hundred  five-year-old 
peach  trees  which  were  looked  over  for 
borers  last  June,  but  neglected  in  the  Fall. 
I  now  find  at  this  date  many  which  con¬ 
tain  several  full-grown  borers.  On  page 
oG5  you  have  an  article  on  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  Were  I  to  rig  a  rubber  collar 
that  could  be  easily  put  around  the  tree 


be  more  or  less  hard  and  tough.  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  up  your  roots 
and  cut  all  roots  that  are  one-quarter 
to  one-half  inch  thick  into  pieces  four 
to  six  inches  long  and  replant  them  in 
the  manner  directed  above.  j.  a.  k. 


Killing  Cutworms. 


0.  B.,  Florida ,  _Y.  Y. — IIow  much  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  to  100  pounds  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  to  be  effective  for  cutworms?  Is  it 
just  as  good  to  sow  poison  before  onions 
or  lettuce  are  up,  or  is  it  better  after? 


Ans. — Paris  green  is  considered  the 
and  close  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  right  best  and  surest  remedy  for  this  trouble- 
kind  of  a  syringe  or  pump  force  in  the  some  and  destructive  insect,  and  may 
right  quantity  of  bisulphide,  could  I  kill  be  used  in  the  following  ways  with  good 
those  borers,  and  at  what  expense?  results.  Moisten  cabbage  leaves  with 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  water«  and  dust  them  with  Paris  green 

of  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  on  9ne  s'^e»  winch  should  be  laid  next 
i  t  i  ’  ;  to  the  ground  about  12  feet  apart  each 

destroy  ng  peach  borers,  but  surely  it  way  Cut  grass  or  green  clover)  dusted 

is  worth  trial.  The  peach  borer  larva  heavily  with  the  poison  and  a  small 
often  does  not  have  a  well-defined  bur-  bunch  laid  at  some  distance  apart  each 
row,  but  is  embedded  in  a  mass  of  gum  ,w‘9’  on  ,^ie  .»round  three  or  four  days 
and  ooze  under,  or  even  outside  the  before  planting  will  usually  rid  them 
bark.  As  a  rule  carbon  bisulphide  is  ~  out.  Lse  five  pounds  of  pure 
most  effective  as  an  insecticide  in  dry  ,  ns  &reen  to  100  pounds  of  wheat 
soils  and  in  clear-cut  burrows,  in  which  )ian’  thoroughly  mixing  it,  moisten  with 
the  vapor  may  be  closely  confined,  such  wa  ,  until  it  will  stick  together.  I 
as  those  made  by  the  apple  and  quince  usually  use  water  sweetened  with  mo- 
tree-borers.  The  problem  would  be  to  ]asses>  as  the  bran  will  stick  together 
hold  the  vapor  in  contact  with  the  grubs  ^etf  er  ant  *?ot  .T  ?ut  so  quickly.  A 
long  enough  to  destroy  them.  Pouring  SI?a  ‘  spoonful  of  this  placed  alongside 
a  half  ounce  or  so  of  liquid  about  the  ,  eac  1  tomato,  cabbage,  or  in  fact  any 
base  of  the  tree  and  confining  the  fumes  P  ant  transplanted  to  the  field  will  be 
with  the  rubber  collar,  as  suggested,  or  ,m  very  little  danger  of  being  destroyed 
a  mound  of  damp  earth  might  prove  cutwoims,  as  they  seem  to  much 
effective.  The  cost  should  not  ex-  Pre  .  the  moistened  bran,  and  readily 

eat  it,  to  their  destruction.  All  land 
that  is  known  to  be  infested  with  cut¬ 
worms  should  be  plowed  10  or  12  days 
before  planting;  this  allows  time  for  all 
that  have  been  turned  under  deep  to 
make  their  way  to  the  surface  again,  and 
Ans. — A  dwarf  tree  is  one  worked  K  tlle  Poisoned  cabbage  leaves  or  grass 
upon  stock  which  results  in  dwarf-  1f  usec^  as  directed  above,  three  or  four 
ing  the  growth;  apples  grafted  upon  ^a^s  ^_e^ore  planting,  there  will  be  very 
Doucin  or  Paradise  stock,  pears 
upon  French  quince,  and  cherries 


ceed  three  cents  the  tree. 


Dwarfs,  Fillers  and  Pyramids. 

A.  E.  F.j  Camden,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
difference  between  dwarf,  filler  and  pyramid 
trees  ? 


little  if  any  loss  from  cutworms. 

J.  a.  K. 


headed  in  closely  upon  Mahaleb  stock 
A  filler  is  a  variety  of  orchard  tree 
lhat  comes  into  bearing  quickly,  and 


Sparrows  and  Cherries. 

_  -  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  five-year-old  Early 

thus  begins  to  give  profitable  returns  Richmond  and  other  cherries  just  in  bloom. 

while  slower- grow  in0-  varieties  are  not  J^nglish  sparrows  have  attacked  and 

f  ...  Y,  ,  ,  ,  eaten  every  one  raised  so  far.  Is  there 

fruiting;  the  fillers  are  mterplanted  be-  any  way  to  rid  myself  of  this  pest  before 
tween  permanent  trees,  and  are  cut  out  uiy,  cherries  ripen?  They  call  both  early 

when  the  nermanent*?  rennire  the  room  ,  «itc,  and  it  I  liad  a  hundred  trees  I 

vvnen  me  permanents  require  tne  room,  would  never  get  a  peck.  How  about  pois- 

Peaches  are  somtimes  set  between  ap-  oning  them?  Please  tell  me  bow  to  use  the 

pies,  the  apples  40  feet  apart,  the  peaches  w111  c,eun  them  up.  j.  v.  t. 

midway  between  them,  but  this  is  criti-  T,1I.“ini.,l‘ 

cised  bv  manv  orrhardists  who  nrefei-  •  1  oisoning  sparrows  is  not  advised;  there 
( .scu  lay  many  orctiai  costs  wno  pretei  is  always  risk  of  poisoning  other  birds  or 

an  early  bearing  apple,  such  as  Wealthy,  animals,  and  strong  possibility  of  getting 

where  Baldwins  or  other  slowly  ma-  trouble  with  local  humane  societies.  The 

luring  sorts  are  planted.  Pyramids  are  pSsone°d  braufor  "cut  wo  /ms'1  wast0seriously 
trees  trained  into  pyramid  form,  with  questioned  by  a  humane  society,  on  the 

strong,  broad  laterals  at  the  bottom,  that  it  caused  risk  to  birds.  We 

i  i  ,  ’ll  i  t  ,  9  advise  the  European  plan  of  covering*  the 

and  shorter  side  branches  above,  taper-  trees  with  netting  fine  enough  to  keep  out 
ing  in  width  to  the  central  leader.  This  the  birds.  In  England  damaged  fishnets 

form  of  training  is  applied  most  fre-  arU  second-hand  for  this  purpose, 

,i.i  c  11  and  it  is  possible  that  you  could  get  such 

quently  to  dwarf  pears.  nets  in  your  town.  Several  large  seed 

houses  carry  netting  for  fruit  protection. 
Such  netting  is  looked  on  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  many  gardeners  in  the  old  coun¬ 
tries,  though  we  are  less  familiar  with  it 
here.  In  Holland  and  England  entire  or¬ 
chards  are  covered  with  netting  as  soon  as 
the  cherries  begin  to  ripen.  This  netting 
is  rendered  easier  by  growing  dwarf  trees. 


rWe  Make 
Sprayers 
For  Everybod 


Culture  of  Horse-Radish. 

O.  B.  Florida,  N.  Y. — Last  Spring  I 
planted  four  rows  (or  1,000  sets)  of  horse¬ 
radish  roots  being  only  five  or  six  inches 
long,  18  inches  in  the  rows,  2%  feet  be¬ 
tween  rows.  Horse-radish  grew  well,  as 

far  as  leaves  are  concerned,  but  instead  - - 

of  growing  thick  roots,  four  or  more  from  pvrnv  r;iic  „ 

each  set  grew  thin,  a  foot  or  longer.  Would  >  rox  nils  the  barrel  with  the  apples 

it  be  best  to  let  them  grow  another  year,  that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowker 
or  dig  them  up  and  plant  over,  as  there  T  _  , 

are  fine,  long  sets  now?  The  soil  is  black  insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 
muck. 

Ans. — Not  knowing  the  character  of 
the  soil  nor  the  conditions  under  which 
the  crop  was  grown,  I  am  unable  accu¬ 
rately  to  determine  the  reason  why  your 
plants  failed  to  make  marketable  roots, 
but  I  think  your  soil  lacks  the  necessary 
fertility,  and  perhaps  the  manner  of 
planting  also  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  To  grow  good  marketable  horse¬ 
radish  the  soil  must  be  in  highest  state 
of  culture,  made  rich  and  friable  by 
heavy  applications  of  barnyard  manure, 
applied  annually  for  two  or  three  years, 
as  ordinary  farm  land  cannot  be  made 
rich  enough  by  a  single  application  of 
manure.  Ground  should  be  well  plowed 
and  harrowed,  after  which  it  may  be 
lined  off  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
with  a  light  crowbar  or  long  planting 
stick  make  holes  16  to  18  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  eight  to  10  inches  deep, 
dropping  a  set  in  each  hole  top  end  up, 
pressing  the  soil  in  around  the  root  with 
the  foot  in  the  same  manner  as  in  set¬ 
ting  any  other  plant.  As  the  tops  of 
the  sets  will  be  three  to  four  inches  un¬ 
der  the  surface  they  will  be  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  up,  many  not  appearing  until  latter 
part  of  June  if  planted  about  May  1. 

If  desired  a  crop  of  early  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  beets  or  lettuce  may  be  grown 
between  the  rows  of  horse-radish  and 
cleared  off  before  seriously  interfering 
with  its  growth.  Horse-radish  is  almost 
always  unfit  for  use  or  market  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  the  second  year,  as  many 
of  the  roots  will  be  hollow  and  all  will 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
;  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calondar  Froo.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have  the  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


GOOD 

CULTIVATION 


If  you  would  have  a 
bigger,  better  garden, 
good  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
.  ,  .  The  home  gardener, 

trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes  are  strong,  , 

Jight,  compact.  Easy  to  push— make  garden¬ 
ing  a  real  pleasure.  Special  attachments  for  a 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hitlers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  If  you  ne«d  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachment* 
can  be  added  a»  needed ;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or-  „ 

chard  and 

field  labor-  Wheel  t 

saving  tools. 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptly.  Bateman  M'f'g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Grenloch,  New  Jersey. 


Deyo  Power  Engines 

What  is  needed  on  a  farm  in  the 
way  of  power  is  an  engine  that 

FURNISHES  GREATEST  POWER  at 
LEAST  EXPENSE,  with  FEWEST 
REPAIRS  and  for  LONGEST  LIFE 

We  have  been  making  Deyo  Engines  for  15  years 
on  the  plan  that  what  the  ordinary  man  wants  is 
compactness  in  construction,  greatest  efficiency, 
minimum  fuel  consumption,  an  engine  that  does 
not  need  an  expert  to  run  it. 

Write  for  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  C-15 
THE  DETO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


IT  Is  the  most  comfortable  motor 
cycle  made.  The  only  machine 


built  with 


KsjFhlsfloteinq 


Seat. 


A  feature  that  does  away  with  all 
bumps  and  jars.  It  alone  Is  built 
with  a  Free-  Wheel  Control,  which 
does  away  with  tiresome  pedaling 
or  running  alongside  to  start.  Holds 
world  record  for  economy  and  many 
other  records.  Send  for  booklet. 
HARLEY  -  DAVIDSON 
Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


I 

ip 

m 


AUTOS 


LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-GRADE 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 

Fruit  ami  Vege¬ 
table  Packages 

and  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  {a 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  F  actory'of  its  Kind  in  the  Conntry  • 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,Box  11 1,  New  Albany, Ind. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS, 
BASKETS, 
Excelsior  Cushions 

Growers’  Supplies 
A  Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  &  COMPANY,  APPLETON ,  N.V. 


Hay  at  $25.00  Per  Ton 

With  hay  selling  at  $25.00  per  ton,  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  tor  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Canada 


itpBBBna  a  99, Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and.  Grain  Insects. 
’’The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ewSh  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”aar|  aSSS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Perm  Yau,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  ears  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


223  Bushels 
more  per  acre  by 
Spraying 

That  iswliat  the  ?fl. 

New  York  Kxper- 
imeut  Station  ‘ 
reports  as  a  10 
year  average^ 

Gain  by  Spray 
ing  potatoes. 

Don’t  let 
blight,  scab,  .s 
rot  and  bugs  jCjjl 
cut  your  crop 
in  half— but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make  all  the 
Money  you  are  really  entitled  to  for  your  work  out 
of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  first,  then  if  you 
buv.  PaV  Us  out  of  tho  ‘‘Extra.  Profit.  •* 


buy.  Pay  Us  out  of  the  ‘‘Extra  Profit.”  These 
sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes,  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards,  truck  (4  to  6  rows  at  a  time).  “Man-power 
and  horse-power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on 
man  and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  In  advance.  Ho  bank  deposit,  "no 
strings”  to  our  trial  offer.  Highest  quality— lowest 
prices-  We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  interested 
5=30  in,  and  you’ll  get  free 
-  our  valuable  Spraying 
Guide — Catalog — and  our 
special  Free  Offer  to 
agLa  first  In  each  locality  this 
season.  Be  first  to  write 
'  us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

289 NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  MHO 


The  DOMESTIC 

POWER  SPRAYER 

has  a  pump  that  can 
always  be  kept  good  as 
new  by  replacing  a  few 
inexpen¬ 
sive  parts 
e  asy  to 
get  at. 


It  has  many  other  good  points  that  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  if  you  need  a  Power  Sprayer. 
4  sizes.  Cato lou  for  asking. 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  Box  R,  Sliippensburg,  Pa. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
, ,  V1  FIELD  CROPS 

an<l  do  whitewashing  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  way.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN’S 

POWERR  ,  Auto-Sprays 

I  No.  1 ,  shown  hero,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Noixlo— 
does  work  of  8  ordinary  eiirayere.  Endorsed  by  Ki¬ 
ll  periment  Stations  and  300,000  othors.  40  stylos  and 
[  sixes  of  hand  and  power  sprayers— algo  prices 
»od  valuahl.  spraying  guldo  la  our  Eroo  book. 
i>  rite  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  fct.,Eochoatcr,  N.  Y. 


TO  PREVENT 

BLUE  MOLD  ON  HOPS 

USE  BERGENPORT  BRAND 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR 


T.  8  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 

100  William  Street,  -  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  Jtt&gJSsr 

Price  By  Mall  With  T«i  (J  | - 

Jif  ind  instructions. _ vl 

Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale.  Pa. 


EAXENI5\ 


that  Pay,  $127,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books— “What  &  How 
to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes 
in  I  stents”  &  112-p.  Guide  Free!  Free  report  as  to  pat 
entahility,  E.  E.  Vrqoman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  IX  O 

Annual 

,  .  ,  .  —  ^  crops 

increased  oO %.  Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

ST  1  HO  UtnurlnvE  Cf  XT  \T 


Drainage  Engineering 

increased  50<  Advice  on  drainage,  soils  aiu. _ ..... 

T.  R,.  MARI  IN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  ON  SOIL 
A  E  R  A  T  I  O  N 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1,  Issued  by  tho  Du  Pont  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  treats  of  soil  aeration.  Progressive 
farmers  realize  the  important  bearing  of  under¬ 
ground  air  on  quality  and  quantity  of  crops.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  30,  DU  PONT  POWDER  C0„  Wilmington,  Del. 


FREE 


protect 
against  insects. 


Spray  and 
Save  the  Profits 

You’ll  lose  if  you  don’t 
fruit  and  ground  crops 

ELECTRO  Arsenate  of 

//  <The  Powdered  Form) 

gives  certain  protection  because  it  is  sure  death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects.  It’s  the 
strongest  arsenate  of  lead — 100?o  stronger  than  other  brands— yet  is  absolutely 
safe  to  use  on  tender  foliage.  Electro  is  the  only  kind  in  non-crystalline  form; 
hence  sticks  longest,  stays  suspended,  and  is  distributed  better  than  any  other. 
Mixes  instantly  with  water  or  can  be  used  dry  as  a  dust.  This  is, 
by  far,  the  most  economical  insecticide  you  can  use. 

Send  for  tests  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  which  prove  our  claims. 


Send  for 

“Spraying  Simplified” 

maotm 


A  book  of  68  pages,  chock 
full  of  definite,  reliablein- 
formation  on  how  to  know 
insects  and  fungous  disease  and  what  to  do  to 
them.  Sent  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

32  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd..  or 
8)4  marks,  or  10JX  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  "xpress 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter, 


Advertising  rates  80  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

"We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paner  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  pci-son.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  Tue  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. _ 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 

known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Already  predictions  are  made  for  a  short  hay  crop. 
The  old  hay  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out  and  another 
short  crop  will  make  hay  worth  more  than  grain.  A 
farmer  has  two  remedies — one-season  fodder  crops 
and  feeding  the  old  meadows.  We  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  oats  and  peas  for  an  early  crop. 
This  makes  a  fodder  nearly  equal  to  clover  hay. 
Japanese  millet  for  the  cattle  and  fodder  corn  for 
all  stock  will  be  about  as  satisfactory  as  any  other 
combination  of  forage  crops.  Put  them  in  well  and 
feed  them.  A  good  dressing  of  soluble  plant  food — 
mostly  nitrogen — right  now  on  the  old  meadows,  may 
mean  half  a  ton  or  more  extra  of  hay.  It  is  time 

to  do  it  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

* 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  from 
some  dairyman  who  has  about  decided  to  work  away 
from  his  cows  and  try  hens.  There  is  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  this  change  is  quietly  going  on.  Many 
of  these  dairymen  simply  cannot  make  milk  at  a 
profit  with  present  prices  and  they  are  discouraged 
by  the  constant  annoyance  and  demands  from  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  poultry  business  seems  to  offer  a  fairer 
chance  for  a  man’s  labor  and  it  will  be  tried.  A 
serious  condition  will  soon  face  the  city  milk  con¬ 
sumer.  More  and  yet  more  has  been  demanded  from 
the  farmers  and  less  given  them  in  return.  They  can¬ 
not  and  therefore  will  not  do  the  impossible,  and  so 
many  a  dairy  farm  will  be  changed  to  poultry. 

* 

A  principle  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  mentioned  on  page  569  is  in  vogue  among 
the  Chinese,  as  described  by  Prof.  King  in  “Farmers 
of  Forty  Centuries.”  A  man  who  finds  himself  in 
great  financial  stress  prepares  a  feast  at  small  ex¬ 
pense  and  invites  a  certain  number  of  friends.  Each 
guest  brings  a  certain  sum  as  a  present ;  the  recipient 
keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  contributions,  and  in 
due  time  repays  them.  Another  plan  is  to  form  a 
club  to  raise  money,  each  person  contributing  a  stated 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  borrower,  the  members  then 
drawing  lots  to  specify  the  order  of  repayment.  The 
borrower  is  under  obligation  to  repay  the  installments 
as  agreed  upon,  often  paying  a  small  rate  of  interest. 
Aside  from  these  friendly  arrangements  interest  is 
very  high  in  China,  often  30  per  cent.,  and  such 
debts  may  descend  from  father  to  son,  as  they  do 
not  outlaw.  The  strong  sense  of  commercial  honor 
among  the  Chinese  makes  them  scrupulous  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  these  friendly  loans. 

* 

In  times  past  we  have  had  our  say  about  Congress¬ 
man  E.  W.  Higgins,  of  Connecticut,  and  his  stand 
on  parcels  post.  Now  we  wish  to  commend  him.  The 
Interstate  Grocer  of  St.  Louis  is  opposed  to  parcels 
post.  It  wrote  Mr.  Higgins  and  demanded  a  yes  or 
no  answer  “if  you  have  the  courage  of  your  convic¬ 
tions.”  This  bluffing  grocer  expects  to  frighten  Con¬ 
gressmen  back  into  “careful  consideration”— if  they 
ever  got  out  of  it.  Mr.  Higgins  meets  the  bluff  with 

a  baseball  bat  and  makes  a  home  run : 

I  have  been  and  now  and  will  contimie  to  be  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  it  and  that  I  will  vote  and  do  all  that  I  can  for 
adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  This  is  no  recent  conversion.  I  have  publicly 
and  privately  stated  my  position,  and  while  your  letter 
may  be  quite  properly  regarded  as  offensive  in  tone  and 
suggestion,  I  will  ignore  your  presumptions  and  insinua¬ 
tions  ,and  place  your  mind  at  rest  as  to  my  position  on 
this  legislation,  which  you  can  herald  about  as  much  as 
to  you  seems  necessary  to  serve  your  purposes. 

Good  for  Congressman  Higgins.  Now  let  careful 
considerationers  come  up  to  the  front  in  like  manner. 


We  know  a  young  man  who  made  a  fine  record  in 
Greek  at  his  college.  Now  he  will  go  to  Athens,  study 
at  a  Greek  college,  become  familiar  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  records,  and  then  come  back  to  teach  the  language. 
The  idea  is  that  a  teacher  of  Greek  should  study  right 
at  the  heart  of  Greek  history  and  live  amid  the  scenes 
of  ancient  glory.  The  idea  is  sound,  and  why  not 
the  same  idea  in  teaching  agriculture?  A  young  man 
should  not  step  right  out  of  the  laboratory  into  the 
class  room  without  “going  back  to  Athens.”  In  this 
case  “Athens”  means  a  successful  and  practical  farm, 
where  the  teacher  may  prove  himself  capable  of  doing 
.real  farming.  If  such  preparation  is  essential  for 
teaching  a  dead  language,  why  not  also  for  a  living 
science? 

* 

There  is  a  further  discussion  of  Presidential  choice 
on  page  585.  We  give  all  factions  a  fair  chance  to  talk. 
The  letters  are  representative  and  genuine.  The  bit¬ 
ter  feeling  over  the  Republican  choice  is  very  evident. 
Without  question  a  large  proportion  of  the  country 
Republicans  want  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Some  of  them 
frankly  believe  he  is  the  “greatest  living  American,” 
while  others  select  him  because  they  feel  that  he 
stands  for  progressive  ideas.  Many  of  those  Roose¬ 
velt  men  say  openly  that  they  never  will  vote  for 
President  Taft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  earnest 
Taft  men  declare  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
they  vote  for  Roosevelt.  We  simply  give  the  cold 
facts  as  they  come  to  us  from  country  people,  and 
they  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  way 
our  farmers  stand.  To  what  extent  will  this  bitter¬ 
ness  endure?  Frankly,  we  cannot  yet  tell.  Some  of 
us  can  remember  the  fierce  conflict  when  Grant  failed 
to  obtain  a  third  nomination.  At  that  time  thousands 
declared  that  they  would  not  vote  for  another  candi¬ 
date.  Yet  they  finally  rallied  and  elected  Garfield. 
And  later  New  York  State  declared  for  Senator  Hill, 
yet  the  friends  of  Cleveland  finally  forced  his  nom¬ 
ination  and  elected  him.  Those  differences  were 
largely  personal.  Now  men  are  dividing  over  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  consider  fundamental,  and  we  are 
therefore  entering  upon  the  most  important  and  com¬ 
plicated  political  battle  this  nation  has  yet  seen.  We 
shall  see  that  the  farmer’s  side  of  it  is  presented 
fairly. 

* 

Wiiat  hoots  it  if  the  farmer  raises  the  most  magnificent 
crop  of  potatoes,  or  onions,  or  cabbage,  or  beans,  etc., 
ever  recorded  before  in  our  history  if  when  he  goes  to 
sell  these  products  the  price  he  receives  is  not  one-half 
of  what  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  end  pays  for  them? 
The  ‘‘high  cost  of  selling”  is  certainly  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  of  the  day,  and  we  cannot  solve  it  by  leaving 
px-esent  conditions  alone  and  devoting  all  of  our  energies 
in  this  committee,  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  directing  that  great  department  to  improve  the  methods 
of  cultivation  and  production  of  products,  when  the  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  even  when  they  are  produced 
the  farmer  finds  them  blocked  from  a  fair  market. 

This  new  man  at  the  side  of  one  profitable  blade 
of  grass  is  Congressman  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana. 
There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  to  appropriate  $60,000 
for  a  Bureau  of  Markets.  It  is  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  will  investigate 
the  cost  of  food  and  the  division  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  Mr.  Wickliffe  made  a  strong  speech  favoring 
this  bill  at  a  hearing.  We  cannot  recall  anything  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  thought  quite  like  the 
growth  of  this  demand  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar!  Three  years  ago  The  R.  R.-Y.  stood 
pretty  much  alone  in  its  talk  about  35-cent  dollars 
and  their  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country. 
Now  this  same  thing  is  getting  to  be  the  leading  idea 
at  all  farmers’  meetings.  It  comes  none  too  soon,  and 
cannot  be  killed  off.  So  long  as  the  farmer  gets  35 
cents  and  the  handlers  65  cents,  money  and  power 
will  continue  to  run  down  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys  to  the  great  cities.  This  movement  under  the 
present  division  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  as  natural 
as  the  flow  of  water  down  the  hills  and  through  the 
streams  to  the  ocean.  We  now  understand  how  the 
salvation  of  our  soil  is  to  be  worked  out  by  holding 
the  water  back  in  ponds  and  canals  where  it  may 
be  saved  for  irrigating  the  thirsty  soil. 

A  larger  share  of  this  runaway  consumer’s  dollar 
must  be  held  back  to  the  farm.  If  on  the  average 
15  cents  more  of  that  dollar  can  be  saved  for  the 
farmer  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen.  Busi¬ 
ness,  respect,  power,  will  chase  that  15  cents  back 
to  the  hills  and  come  hat  in  hand  asking  favors.  Let 
us  keep  up  the  fight  for  one  blade  of  grass  fairly  paid 
for  before  we  try  to  grow  two  blades  in  order  to 
make  the  handlers  a  present  of  the  extra  .blade. 
“What  boots  iff” — asks  Congressman  Wickliffe!  The 
farmer’s  foot.  He  has  been  told  to  use  his  head  and 
the  advice  is  good,  for  his  head  tells  him  to  use  his 
boot  and  kick  the  football  right  over  the  useless 
middleman’s  goal. 


No  doubt  before  Summer  is  over  many  peach  and 
some  young  apple  trees  will  show  considerable  injury. 
Leaves  will  die  and  fall  and  the  wood  will  be  found 
killed  back.  You  can  expect  this,  but  you  may  not 
see  the  true  reason  for  it.  The  fearful  cold  of  the 
past  Winter  is  responsible.  The  damage  from  freez¬ 
ing  is  not  confined  to  fruit  buds,  for  the  wood  will 
be  found  destroyed.  Some  fruit  growers  will,  be 
likely  to  blame  spray  material  for  the  loss.  The  oils 
or  lime-sulphur  will  be  unjustly  blamed.  Do  not 
make  this  error.  The  cold  Winter  and  not  the  spray¬ 
ing  is  responsible. 

* 

We  begin  'to  be  told  on  page  589  why  so  many 
Southern  Congressmen  always  line  up  in  favor  of 
oleo.  When  you  think  of  the  poverty-stricken  charac¬ 
ter  of  much  land  in  the  South  you  would  irnagine 
these  Southern  men  would  favor  any  honest  thing 
which  promised  to  help  restore  this  land.  Wherever 
dairying  has  been  fairly  started  at  the  South,  with 
Alfalfa,  clover  and  cow  peas,  the  soil  has  improved 
and  all  crops  have  increased.  You  cannot,  to  save 
your  life,  find  any  more  genuinely  prosperous  South¬ 
ern  farm  communities  than  those  sections  where  dairy¬ 
ing  has  been  developed.  Every  Southern  Congress¬ 
man  should  be  out  by  the  bars  calling  “Come  Boss! 
Come  Boss!”  to  the  good  old  cow.  Instead  of  doing 
so  they  are  hand  in  hand  with  oleo — throwing  stones 
at  the  cow ! 

* 

Yes,  gentlemen,  we  know  what  certain  Congress¬ 
men  are  saying  about  us  for  what  we  do  in  the  parcels 
post  campaign.  We  see  some  of  their  letters.  They 
say  we  are  “yellow,”  unfair  and  purchased.  Other 
gentle  names  suggested  are  “liar,”  vulture  and  “trucu¬ 
lent  person.”  Now  we  have  been  at  this  business 
for  some  years  and  do  not  scare  as  easily  as  we  did 
20  years  ago.  We  also  know  more  about  our  “public 
servants”  than  we  used  to.  For  instance,  we  can 
recognize  the  symptoms  which  indicate  when  some 
lazy  politician  is  ready  to  get  off  the  “careful  con¬ 
sideration”  perch  and  get  ready  to  scratch  for  his 
owner.  In  these  pleasant  things  which  are  aimed  at 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  recognize  a  sure  sign  of  getting 
down  to  business.  Therefore  the  “truculent  person” 
begins  to  think  he  has  really  started  some  truck. 

* 

Not  long  ago  we  met  a  city  man  who  was  hesitating 
about  investing  his  money  in  a  “unit  orchard.”  The 
promoters  had  him  nearly  going,  yet  the  man’s  natural 
business  caution  led  him  to  hesitate.  Here  was  his 
story :  “I  have  perhaps  10  or  12  years  work  in  me 
at  my  profession.  It  looks  good  to  me  to  think 
that  I  can  invest  my  money  in  this  orchard  so  that 
it  will  grow  while  I  work  and  support  me  later.”  We 
asked  this  man  if  he  had  no  relatives  in  the  country 
on  farms.  It  came  out  that  he  had — young  men  who 
had  some  good  apple  land  but  who  lacked  capital 
with  which  to  develop  it.  Now  why  does  not  this 
man  combine  with  these  farmers  and  develop  an 
orchard  of  their  own?  His  capital  is  needed  on 
that  farm,  these  young  men  will  remain  and  develop 
a  good  business  if  they  have  the  chance,  and  do  more 
with  the  money  than  promoters  can.  Why  are  there 
not  other  city  men  who  could  furnish  capital  to  de¬ 
velop  land  now  held  in  the  family?  That  will  beat 
a  unit  orchard. 


BREVITIES. 

Read  the  exhaustive  article  on  tannery  refuse  as  a 
fertilizer.  We  wish  to  give  equally  full  facts  about  other 
waste  products. 

The  name  of  Iikutsk.  Russia,  will  not  impress  many  of 
us,  yet  in  that  district  be  who  is  caught  usiug  false  scales 
is  deprived  forever  of  the  right  to  trade. 

We  are  threatened  with  still  another  breakfast  food. 
This  time  it  is  taro,  Colocasia  antiquorum,  from  the 
Pacific  islands,  where  it  is  eaten  largely  by  the  natives. 

Now  we  are  told  of  an  English  oil  engine  which  plowed 
150  acres  of  land'  in  100  hours,  then  thrashed  800  bushels 
of  wheat,  pumped  a  pond  full  of  water,  and  hauled  sup¬ 
plies  over  the  road ! 

Cleveland,  O.,  opened  a  municipal  fish  market  April  13, 
this  being  an  effort  to  force  the  local  “fish  trust”  to  lower 
prices.  More  than  1500  pounds  of  fish  were  sold  direct 
to  the  consumei-,  in  small  lots,  at  five  cents  a  pound,  the 
“trust”  price  being  12  and  15  cents. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  seize  patents  under  the  right  of 
“eminent  domain.”  The  owner  of  such  a  seized  patent 
can  obtain  compensation  through  the  law.  This  will  open 
up  some  nice  questions  in  the  future  when  a  patent  up¬ 
holds  a  bad  monopoly ! 

“In  trying  to  get  up  a  petition  to  send  to  our  Congress¬ 
man  it  is  surprising  how  little  interest  some  men  take  in 
the  postal  expi’css  movement.  I  ran  up  against  one  man 
who  would  not  sign,  saying  his  father  had  stock  in  one 
of  the  express  companies,  and  was  receiving  25  per  cent  on 
his  money.  Right  there  is  a  reason  why  we  should  have 
parcels  cxpi'ess,”  says  S.  K.  You  will  have  a  job  to 
find  any  argument  against  parcels  post  which  does  not 
trace  back  to  the  express  company’s  pocketbook. 
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THAT  35-CENT  DOLLAR. 

A  Conference  of  Interested  People. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  calling  for  a  conference 
of  delegates  representing  producers’  and 
consumers’  organizations  throughout  the 
State  with  a  view  of  bringing  producers 
and  consumers  closer  together,  with  a  view 
to  the  cheaper  distribution  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  through  cooperative  methods.  Fur- 
suant  to  the  call  of  President  George  W. 
Sisson,  the  conference  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
rooms,  203  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
April  19-20.  Among  the  organizations 
represented  were  the  following : 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Growers  and  Shippers  Exchange,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Cauliflower  Association, 
Mattituck,  L.  1. 

Long  Island  Potato  Exchange,  River- 
head.  L.  I. 

Bermuda  Green  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Monmouth  County  Farmers’  Exchange, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange,,  Milton, 
N.  Y. 

State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Pomona  Grange,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gienwood  Cooperative  Stores  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  1'. 

Montclair  Cooperative  Stores,  Montclair, 
N.  .1. 

American  Cooperative  Stores,  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 

Housewives’  League,  N.  Y.  City. 

Citizens’  Food  Committee,  N.  Y.  City. 

Cooperative  League  of  New  York. 

Flatbush  Taxpayers’  Association,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Tribune  Farmer. 

The  Bubal  New-1'orker. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Agricultural  Department  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad. 

Agricultural  Education  Association  of 
Southern  New  York. 

Long  Island  College  of  Agriculture. 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Columbia  University  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

N.  Y.  Association  for  Improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor. 

Civic  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  discussions  developed  the  encourag¬ 
ing  information  that  consumers  are  organ¬ 
izing  cooperative  stores  and  marketing 
associations  with  a  view  to  buying  food 
supplies  and  distributing  them  at  a  less 
cost  than  in  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
methods  at  present  in  general  use ;  and 
quite  as  important  that  producers  begin  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  cooperation  among 
themselves  to  select,  grade  and  ship  goods 
ecnomically  and  in  condition  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  farm  produce  to  these 
agencies  and  other  consumers. 

Resolutions  were  passed  demanding  a 
parcels  and  express  post,  and  also  request¬ 
ing  the  city  administration  to  hasten  the 
improvement  of  terminal  facilities  so  that 
farm  products  could  be  more  promptly  and 
more  cheaply  delivered  in  the  city.  The 
establishment  of  a  chain  of  public  wholesale 
and  retail  markets  was  also  urged  upon 
the  city  authorities.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  calling  upon  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  formation  of  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  among  farmers,  and  to  make 
this  work  a  feature  of  the  farm  institute 
work  of  the  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  the 
conference  was  the  provision  for  a  State 
Committee  of  Cooperation  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  producers’  and  con¬ 
sumers’  organizations,  labor  unions,  and 
affiliated  institutions,  such  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  agricultural  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  other  edu¬ 
cational  and  civic  institutions  and  societies 
for  social  and  material  improvement.  John 
J.  Dillon  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
committee  with  authority  to  arrange  with 
the  different  organizations  for  represents 
tiou  on  the  committee,  and  with  authority 
to  include  not  only  the  organizations  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  conference,  but  any  or1 
ganization  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  in 
a  position  to  contribute  to  the  interest  of 
the  work.  There  is  nothing  revolutionary 
suggested  or  intended  by  this  committee. 
No  one  need  expect  to  get  rich  through  it 
over  night.  Its  first  purpose  is  to  study 
the  situation  and  develop  a  means  of  a 
short  cut  between  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  The  producers  now  get  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  35  cents  of  the  dollar  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  his  products.  The  task  of 
the  committee  is  to  find  a  way  to  reduce 
the  65  cents  waste,  and  divide  the  saving 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
will  not  be  done  over  night.  The  reform 
must  be  slowly  developed.  It  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
local  cooperative  organizations  of  producers 
for  packing,  grading  and  shipping  in  the 
country,  and  through  cooperative  stores 
and  purchasing  organizations  among  the 
consumers  in  the  cities.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  to  help  increase 
and  perfect  these  organizations  at  both 
ends,  and  then  to  develop  a  means  of  de¬ 
livering  the  goods  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  home  by  a  more  economical  svstem  than 
now  prevails.  The  conference  believes  that 
this  can  be  done  at  a  cost  less  than  the 
present  65  per  cent  of  the  dollar,  and  the 
committee  will  have  the  task  of  finding  a 
way  to  do  it.  We  believe  it  will  have  the 
cooperation  and  encouragement  of  the  best 
people  throughout  the  State. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  Wo  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shail  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


Republican  Presidential  Candidates. 

Since  we  printed  the  last  report  of  the 
political  opinions  of  our  readers,  many 
more  have  been  received.  They  now  rep¬ 
resent  over  12,000  voters,  scattered  over  42 
different  States.  We  doubt  if  ever  before 
was  there  a  clearer  expression  of  tffb 
earnest  wishes  of  country  people.  Thus  far 
the  preferences  for  the  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  may  be  expressed  on  the  percentage 
basis  as  follows : 


Roosevelt  .  65 

Taft  .  15 

La  Follette  .  10 

Hughes  .  10 


There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  who  are 
willing  to  express  themselves  at  all,  de¬ 
sire  a  progressive  candidate.  These  re¬ 
plies  were  grouped  in  three  classes ;  first, 
the  enthusiastic  or  emphatic  statements ; 
second,  opinions  from  party  men  who  would 
probably  support  any  fair  candidate  ;  third, 
opinions  rather  non-committal,  without  a 
keen  choice  either  way.  Out  of  the  re¬ 
plies  of  those  who  favor  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
ab'qut  one-third  would  come  in  the  first 
class.  In  order  to  learn  the  real  strength 
of  feeling  of  such  voters  we  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  a  number  of  names  from  this  first  class. 
This  selection  was  made  by  an  outside 
party,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
people.  To  these  names  we  sent  a  second 
letter,  asking  what  these  Roosevelt  men 
would  do  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Taft's  nomi¬ 
nation  upon  a  progressive  platform.  We 
have  also  approached  some  of  the  stronger 
Taft  men  with  the  same  proposition  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  following 
replies  are  entirely  typical,  and  as  fair  as 
we  can  select  them.  The  object  of  this 
canvass  is  not  to  boom  or  help  any  candi¬ 
date  whatever,  but  to  give  fairly  and 
squarely  the  real  feeling  among  country 
voters.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
opinions  come  from  farmers  who  live  in  the 
country,  that  they  are  freely  offered,  and 
that  we  have  used  no  favoritism  whatever 
in  selecting  them. 

I  have  voted  the  Republican  ticket  for 
nearly  50  years,  and  have  tried  to  keep  it 
up  to  the  times,  but  I  would  not  vote 
for  Roosevelt  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  I  consider  him  responsible  for 
the  unrest  and  anarchy  and  disrespect 
which  is  driving  on  so  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  In  working  for  the  nomination  I  con¬ 
sider  that  he  has  been  unfair  to  Mr.  Taft 
in  his  arguments  and  has  put  his  campaign 
on  a  low  plane.  I  would  either  vote  for  a 
Democrat  against  him.  or  not  vote  at  all. 

New  York.  d.  d.  o. 

My  choice  would  be  Hughes.  I  think  he 
is  the  best  man  ;  honest,  upright  and  would 
look  for  the  people's  best  good.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  ail  independent  Republican,  but 
not  afraid  to  vote  for  the  best  man  if  I 
know  who  he  is.  I  shall  vote  for  Taft  if 
he  is  nominated,  but  not  for  T.  Roosevelt. 

Massachusetts.  l.  p.  w. 

I  think  the  most  disastrous  course  the 
progressives  could  pursue  would  be  to  start 
a  third  ticket  or  a4  third  party  in  case  Mr. 
Taft  should  be  nominated  at  Chicago.  That 
would  be  like  the  South  seceding  from 
the  Union  to  get  their  rights.  I  would  far 
rather  trust  Mr.  Taft,  with  the  progressives 
of  the  whole  country  behind  him  to  urge 
progressive  measures,  than  any  reaction¬ 
ary  Democratic  administration,  for  the 
Democratic  party  is  hopelessly  reactionary. 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  time  in  my 
life  when  I  thought  a  third  party  necessary, 
and  that  was  in  1856.  If  Mr.  Taft  is 
nominated  I  would  have  the  progressives 
work  and  vote  for  him  and  use  all  their 
power  to  swing  his  administration  toward 
the  progressive  line.  The  old  party  is  yet 
vigorous,  the  reactionary  barnacles  can  be 
eliminated  jujd  the  common  people  are  the 
Hercules  to  perform  the  Augean  task.  I 
believe  the  progressive  spirit  will  so  elec¬ 
trify  the  air  at  the  Chicago  convention  as 
to  insure  a  fairly  good  progressive  platform 
to  be  written,  no  matter  who  is  nominated. 
I  would  write  into  the  platform  strong 
planks  indorsing  parcels  post,  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote,  election  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  national  conventions  by  direct 
primaries,  the  Pinchot  policy  of  conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources.  m.  h.  b. 

Virginia. 

If  Air.  Taft  is  nominated  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Gov.  Wilson  by  the  Democrats, 
I  shall  vote  for  Gov.  Wilson,  and  I  am  a 
Republican.  I  cannot  say  bow  many  here 
will  do  the  same.  Some  will.  Our  State 
magazine,  The  Vermonter,  has  this  editorial 
note  in  its  last  issue :  ’’Truth  is,  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  .  .  .  Popu¬ 

lar,  not  prearranged,  government  will 
some  day  come  with  a  rush.”  As  to  a  third 
party,  I  thought  Senator  La  Follette  very 
wise  in  not  letting  the  machine  read  him 
out  of  the  party  in  his  long  fight  for 
better  government  in  Wisconsin,  and  now 
were  I  a  progressive  leader,  I  should  think 
very  hard  before  giving  up  the  fight  within 
the  party.  Let  them  stick  to  their  party 
and  to  their  progressive  principles  and  so 
have  the  advantage  of  party  name  and  or¬ 
ganization,  and  let  us  of  the  rank  and  file 
with  our  votes  attend  to  the  reactionaries. 
I  do  not  believe  in  taking  time  to  breed 
up  a  dairy  cow  from  beef  stock  when  I 
can  get  a  Jersey  or  a  Holstein.  Could  I 
write  the  Republican  platform,  first,  I 
would  bind  the  party  to  a  direct  primary, 
as  simple,  if  possible,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  easily  possible,  as  mailing  a  letter.  I 
know  the  advantages  of  meeting  our  fellow 
citizens  in  caucus  and  convention  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  issues,  but  mighty  little  real 
discussion  is  done  now.  The  precincts  are 
too  large  in  tjio  country.  This  year  I  must 
go  nine  miles  over  high  hills,  and  next  year 
the  other  side  of  the  town  must  come  nine 
miles,  so  few  attend  caucus,  and  practically 
only  those  who  hope  to  gain  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  control  the  conventions.  A  simple 
direct  primary  vote  would  change  this. 


Second,  the  party  should  be  pledged  to  ex¬ 
tend  civil  service  rules  till  only  private 
secretaries  and  a  few  such  officers  would 
be  exempt  from  their  control,  thus  ending 
the  menace  of  patronage-bought  delegates. 
These  two  planks,  I  believe,  are  at  the 
foundation  of  any  real  lasting  reform  in 
party  government,  and  more  important 
than  anything  else.  If  they  were  put  in 
force,  the  initiative  and  referendum  would 
be  little  needed.  Of  particular  measures 
to  which  the  party  should  be  pledged,  I 
would  have  a  parcels  post  as  effective  as 
the  best  in  Europe — not  a  mere  pretence. 
Next.  1  would  put  the  remaining  natural 
resources  of  our  country  under  such  control 
that  they  should  be  used  for  the  best  good 
of  all,  not  wasted  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a 
few.  Tbe  third  measure  would  be  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  corporations,  made  after  thorough 
study,  and  stated  so  clearly  that  the  terms 
could  be  understood  by  any  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  man.  Doubtless  there  are  other 
things,  but  if  these  planks  could  be  put  in 
the  Republican  platform,  and  then  reduced 
to  action,  it  would  be  enough  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  one  administration.  I  may  say  in 
closing  that  I  find  the  sentiment  of  the 
regular  party  men  who  have  been  talking 
for  Taft  changing  very  rapidly  to  Hughes 
as  the  more  available  candidate,  c.  l.  l. 

Vermont. 

I  have  always  bad  a  great  admiration 
for  Roosevelt,  and  have  believed  and  do 
believe  that  he  did  more  for  national  right¬ 
eousness  than  any  President  that  we  ever 
have  had.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  he 
has  again  entered  the  political  field,  for  I 
believe  that  he  could  do  much  more  good 
as  an  independent  preacher  and  worker 
for  clean  government  than  he  can  ever  do 
in  the  White  House  again.  And  then  he 
gave  his  word  that  he  had  had  his  two 
terms,  and  in  this  explanation  of  his  it 
does  not  seem  quite  honest.  1  cannot  see 
why  we  should  blame  Taft  so  much,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  done  about  as  well 
as  any  one  could  with  the  Congress  that 
be  has  had,  for  while  he  nas  made  many 
mistakes,  he  has  been  far  ahead  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  his  advocacy  of  right.  Far  better 
would  it  be  for  us  to  put  our  zeal  into 
electing  a  Rooseveltian  Congress.  a.  t. 

Maine. 

I  voted  for  Taft  in  1908  on  Roosevelt’s 
recommendation,  have  no  inclination  to  re¬ 
peat  that  blunder,  and  shall  not  vote  for 
Roosevelt  except  as  a  last  resort.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  choose  Wilson  over  La  Follette, 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  house-cieanlng.  It' 
both  parties  nominate  conservatives,  1  shall 
probably  vote  tbe  Socialist  ticket,  largely 
as  a  matter  of  protest.  Platforms  cut 
mighty  little  ice  with  yours  truly  just  now. 
Tbe  immediate  problem  is  to  get  a  real 
cleavage  between  tbe  liberals  and  the  con¬ 
servatives.  For  several  campaigns  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  nucleated  about  the 
protective  tariff,  and  with  that  issue  gone 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  survive  the  present 
fight.  A  good  many  things  in  various  parts 
of  the  couutry  combine  to  make  me  think 
that  the  future  struggle  will  be  between 
the  Socialises  and  the  Democrats.  As 
growth  would  inevitably  tend  to  make  the 
former  conservative  as  compared  with  their 
collective  ownership  doctrines  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  might  work  out  pretty  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly  things  are  getting  more  mixed  up 
every  day.  c.  M. 

Maine. 

I  am  not  for  Taft  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  He  is  not  made  of  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  a  progressive  Democrat.  I  am  for 
Roosevelt  because  lie  Is  preeminently  the 
progressive  candidate.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  wise  to  start  a  third  party. 
The  progressives  should  support  the  pro¬ 
gressive  candidate  no  matter  to  which  party 
he  belongs.  If  I  could  have  niy  choice  I 
would  place  the  following  in  the  progressive 
platform  :  A  practical  parcels  post,  election 
of  Senators  by  popular  vote,  publication  of 
the  names  of  campaign  contributors  before 
election,  the  government  ownership  of 
telegraphs,  telephones  and  railroads. 

Kentucky.  •  j.  s,  p. 

I  am  a  Republican  of  long  standing  who 
is  without  a  place  to  light.  Taft  is  a  good 
man,  skilled  as  a  pacifier,  but  not  as  a  gen¬ 
eral.  He  is  entirely  too  vacillating.  Our 
court  decisions  are  doubtless  just,  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  but  cater  to  wealth,  whether 
on  account  of  corruption  or  fear  of  in¬ 
fluence,  I  don't  know.  I  want  Roosevelt 
first,  Osborn,  of  our  State,  next,  and  think 
Hughes  is  good,  but  shall  support  the  can¬ 
didate  I  believe  a  progressive  of  tbe  first 
water,  regardless  of  party.  We  are  all  tired 
of  parties,  and  platform,  and  political 
blinds,  and  a  lot  of  us  arc  looking  for 
men ;  men  who  will  stand  by  the  square 
deal  at  all  times  and  in  ail  official  posi¬ 
tions.  The  President  is  helpless  without 
backers.  h.  h.  h. 

Michigan. 

You  ask  what  I  would  do  if  Air.  Taft 
were  nominated.  1  would  not  support  him  ; 
it  would  not  make  any  difference  what  kind 
of  a  platform  he  came  out  on,  I  would  not 
support  him.  There  is  not  more  than  one 
in  10  that  will  support  him  here.  I  don’t 
know  whether  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
party  or  not,  but  I  know  somebody  will 
be  jarred  when  the  election  conies  off  this 
Fall.  The  platform  of  the  Republican  party 
is  good  euough.  but  anything  in  it  that 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  laboring 
man  is  simply  ignored  after  election. 

West  Virginia.  M.  L.  z. 

I  fear  Air.  Taft  will  be  nominated  ;  the 
great  reason  why  I  was  glad  to  have  Air. 
Roosevelt  Injected  into  the  campaign  was 
that  it  might  so  divide  the  convention  that 
an  entirely  new  candidate  might  emerge 
from  the  confliction  of  the  different  inter¬ 
ests.  I  still  hope  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
be  strong  enough  to  make  the  machine  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  It  had  not  seemed  to 
me  possible  that  Air.  Bryan  could  be  the 
Democratic  candidate  again.  If  he  is  and 
against  Air.  Taft,  honestly  I  don’t  to-day 
know  how  T  would  vote.  I  have  been  a 
Republican  ever  since  a  kid  of  four ;  I  re¬ 
member  being  held  in  iny  father’s  arms  and 
watching  a  “wideawake”  torchlight  pro¬ 
cession  during  the  first  Lincoln  campaign, 
but  r  am  very  averse  to  voting  again  for 
Air.  Taft,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
renegades  who  will  help  elect  Air.  Bryan  in 
case  it  is  between  those  two  men.  Still,  I 
don’t  know  !  I  cannot  yet  help  hoping  that 
Mr.  Hughes  or  some  man  as  near  like  him 
as  possible  may  come  out  of  the  deal. 


Should  Air.  Roosevelt  get  the  nomination 
in  all  probability  I  shall  vote  for  him,  but 
I  feel  that  his  own  position  in  the  public 
estimate  would  be  very  much  higher  if  lie 
had  refused  to  be  a  candidate.  However, 
if  there  is  one  thing  l  have  faith  in  it  is 
in  the  decision  of  the  people ;  ever  since 
18S2,  when  I  saw  a  change  from  50,000 
Republican  for  the  former  Governor  of  this 
State  to  nearly  200,000  for  Air.  Cleveland, 
just  because  the  people  were  satisfied  that 
Air.  Folgor  got  his  nomination  dishonestly, 
I  have  always  had  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the  people  were  apt  to  be  as  near 
right  as  is  possible  to  be.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Republican  party,  if  the  party 
leaders  are  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see 
we  are  not  going  to  put  up  with  the  sort 
of  party  management  that  has  been  dished 
up  to  us  so  long,  it  means  that  we  common 
folks  have  got  to  get  out  and  let  them 
hunt  for  recruits  to  take  our  places. 

New  York.  K.  l.  m. 

My  judgment  may  be  of  little  value,  but 
I  am  for  Taft,  because  I  am  by  nature 
somewhat  conservative,  and  it  seems  to  be 
Taft  or  Roosevelt ;  and  I  cun  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  the  man  who  in  my  opinion  has  al¬ 
ready  had  tbe  office  as  long  as  the  business 
interests  of  tlie  country  could  stand  him, 
who  quarreled  with  the  Senate  which  has 
ever  divided  the  party  of  the  President,  se¬ 
lected  Air.  Taft  as  his  successor,  and  has 
now  turned  against  him.  Taft  is  more 
judicial,  less  for  display,  and  I  think  more 
sale.  I  do  not  like  the  Wiley  episode,  am 
with  you  ou  parcels  post,  and  hardly  fa¬ 
vored  reciprocity,  while  I  hardly  like  the 
Ballinger  incident  as  I  understood  it.  But 
Roosevelt  as  well  as  Taft  continued  Wilson, 
perhaps  for  what  he  had  done,  and  put 
Ballinger  into  office.  Taft  only  promoted 
him.  With  Taft’s  evident  faults,  and  they 
appear  more  glaring  than  the  same  would 
in  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  seems  to  me  far 
preferable.  I  admire  W.  J.  Bryan's  strong 
Christian  character  and  outspoken  position 
on  the  temperance  question,  but  when  nomi¬ 
nated,  his  issues  have  been  of  such  a  shift¬ 
ing  and  visionary  character  that  I  tear 
him.  I  now  think  that  I  can  vote  for  any 
Democrat  being  considered,  except  Harmon, 
rather  than  Roosevelt.  Jf  both  are  nomi¬ 
nated  I  shall  be  in  a  dilemma.  it.  e.  ii 

Ohio. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOAIESTIC. — April  18  Daniel  A.  Dugan, 
Jr.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  sentenced  April  19 
to  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  10  years 
in  State  prison,  on  charge  of  manslaughter, 
having  killed  a  boy  Christmas  Day  in  an 
automobile  accident.  This  was  the  heaviest 
sentence,  so  far  imposed  in  New  Jersey  for 
an  automobile  killing.  Dugan,  who  is  the 
son  of  a  city  judge,  was  speeding  with  two 
companions ;  he  first  struck  a  young  woman, 
seriously  injuring  her,  then  hurried  on, 
killing  the  boy,  and  sped  away,  finally,  with 
his  companions,  resisting  and  assaulting 
the  officer  who  tried  to  arrest  him.  lie  is 
now  out  on  bail  under  a  writ  of  error,  but 
there  is  still  the  charge  against  him  of 
atrocious  assault  on  the  young  woman  in¬ 
jured. 

Two  hundred  passengers  on  the  steamer 
Earl  Grey  were  rescued  from  a  fate  similar 
to  that  of  the  passengers  on  the  ill  fated 
Titanic  by  tbe  Government  steamer  Aliuto 
when  the  Grey  went  ashore  April  17  off 
Cape  Bohn,  Nova  Scotia.  The  passengers 
and  crew  were  taken  to  Charlottetown,  from 
which  port  the  Earl  Grey  had  sailed.  The 
passengers  and  crew  owe  their  lives  to  the 
wireless  apparatus  installed  on  the  steamer. 
The  Earl  Grey  left  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  a  dense  fog.  There  was 
a  heavy  sea  rolling,  although  there  was  no 
wind.  When  two  miles  west  of  Cape  Bohn 
the  vessel  struck  bottom.  The  engines 
were  reversed  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
back  the  boat  off  the  rocky  ledge  upon 
which  she  had  become  lodged.  It  was 
found  that  the  vessel  was  badly  damaged 
and  was  taking  water  rapidly.  Tbe  SOS 
message  was  picked  up  by  the  Alinto  off 
Caribou  Harbor,  which  went  to  the  rescue 
and  saved  those  on  board,  though  the  Earl 
Grey  will  be  a  total  loss. 

It  is  stated  that  the  White  Star  company 
will  have  to  pay  .$625,000  to  the  relatives  o*f 
lost  seamen  under  the  employers’  liability 
law.  The  Congressional  inquiry,  which  be¬ 
gan  as  soon  as  the  Carpathia  arrived  at 
New  York,  shows  that  the  discipline  on  tbe 
Titanic  was  absolutely  maintained,  both 
crew  and  passengers  displaying  heroism  of 
the  highest  order.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  rescue  ship,  the  Carpathia,  whose 
captain  arranged  for  all  details — food, 
blankets,  medical  attention,  etc.,  with  the 
utmost  thoughtfulness,  including  religious 
services,  as  soon  as  the  shipwrecked  per¬ 
sons  were  received.  The  wireless  opera¬ 
tors  on  both  ships  showed  great  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty,  though  mere  boys 
in  age  and  appearance.  The  senior  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  Titanic  died  apparently  from 
exhaustion  when  pulled  into  a  lifeboat ;  he 
and  his  surviving  assistant  remained  on 
duty  until  the  ship  went  down.  The  Car¬ 
pathian  wireless  operator  was  on  duty  for 
72  hours  continuously,  and  in  spite  of  this 
lias  received  unmerited  criticism  from  some 
newspapers  because  he  did  not  send  out 
more  press  despatches. 

Nearly  a  hundred  lives  were  lost  and 
heavy  damage  to  property  was  inflicted  by 
storms  which  swept  sections  of  the  South 
and  Middle  West  April  22.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  In 
those  States  66  persons  are  dead,  157  in¬ 
jured  and  nearly  100  families  destitute. 
Alore  than  100  homes  were  destroyed,  and 
the  loss  to  property  will  aggregate  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Alauy  dramatic 
incidents,  involving  deaths  anil  thrilling 
escapes,  occurred.  The  town  of  Bush,  Ill., 
is  in  ruins.  At  Newbern,  Ga.,  six  persons 
were  killed  and  much  damage  done  to  live¬ 
stock  and  property.  In  Alabama  from  12 
to  15  persons  are  said  to  be  dead.  Many 
houses  are  demolished  in  that  State.  The 
cyclone  also  hit  Wisconsin,  the  damage  be¬ 
ing  confined  principally  to  livestock  and 
farm  buildings. 

John  B.  Conner,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Farmer  Company  and  the  second  State 
statistician  of  Indiana,  died  at  his  home  in 
Indianapolis,  April  7.  Air.  Conner  was  80 
years  old.  For  nearly  40  years  lie  had  been 
identified  with  the  Indiana  Farmer  Com¬ 
pany.  He  formerly  was  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Public 
Safety  under  Alayor  Denny. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SORROWING  MOTHER. 

East  night  I  dreamed  he  came  to  me ; 

I  held  him  close .  and  wept  and  said, 
“My  little  child,  where  have  you  been? 

I  was  afraid  that  you  were  dead.” 

Then  I  awoke ;  it  almost  seemed 

As  though  my  arms  could  feel  him  yet. 
I  had  been  sobbing  in  my  sleep ; 

My  tears  had  made  the  pillows  wet. 

I  can  not  think  of  him  at  all, 

As  the  bright  angel  he  must  be, 

But  only  as  my  little  child 
Who  may  be  needing  me. 

Do  not  make  him  grow  too  wise, 

Angels — ye  who  know  ; 

I  am  dull  and  slow  to  learn, 

Toiling  here  below. 

Do  not  All  his  heart  too  full 
With  your  heavenly  joy, 

Lest  the  mother’s  place  be  lost 
With  her  little  boy. 

Last  night  the  air  was  mild ; 

The  moon  rose  clear,  though  late, 

And  somehow  then  it  did  not  seem 
So  very  hard  to  wait. 

There  seemed  so  much  to  learn, 

So  much  for  me  to  do. 

Before  my  lessons  here  were  done 
And  I  was  ready,  too. 

Those  may  dare  to  doubt  who  have 
Their  loved  ones  here  below  ; 

For  me,  I  do  not  now  believe, 

I  do  not  hope— I  know. 

— Katherine  Pyle,  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 

• 

Florida  short  cake,  as  served  at  a 
New  York  restaurant,  had  a  filling  of 
shredded  pineapple  and  orange,  well 
sweetened,  between  ordinary  short-cake 
layers,  the  top  covered  with  a  soft  icing. 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  use  cream  with 
this  short  cake,  as  its  combination  with 
the  acid  fruit  would  be  likely  to  upset 
digestion. 

* 

Attractive  Summer  hats  for  small 
boys  are  made  of  white  cotton  ratine 
(which  is  Turkish  toweling),  with  a 
little  tuft  of  feathers  at  side  or  front. 
The  hats  are  the  round  shape  with  slouch 
brim  that  we  find  in  the  stitched  cloth 
models.  The  hats  are  pretty  and  be¬ 
coming,  and  when  soiled  the  feather  may 
be  removed  and  the  hat  put  into  the 
washtub.  They  are  quite  suitable  for 
little  girls’  wear  with  Russian  or  sailor 

suits  of  wash  materials. 

* 

For  cold  slaw  sandwiches,  chop  a 
tender  cabbage  very  fine,  rejecting  all 
hard  stalk,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt, 
barely  moisten  with  very  sharp  French 
dressing,  and  spread  between  thin  slices 
of  buttered  bread.  This  makes  a  nice 
change,  is  cheaper  than  lettuce  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  improves  by  standing  a  few 
hours  instead  of  wilting.  Pepper  sand¬ 
wiches  are  made  by  chopping  mild  green 
peppers  very  fine,  mixing  thoroughly 
with  cream  cheese,  and  then  moistening 
with  French  dressing  until  the  cheese  is 
a  little  thicker  than  cream.  The  filling, 
which  is  a  pretty  light  green,  is  spread 
on  buttered  bread  in  the  usual  way. 

* 

According  to  the  newspapers,  William 
F.  Richardson,  treasurer  of  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  town,  would  like  to  chuck  up  his 
job  of  burying  woodchucks  at  once. 
A  town  meeting  made  him  the  official 
grave  digger  for- the  town’s  woodchucks, 
and  so  many  have  been  brought  to  him 
by  boys  and  farmers  that  it  is  taking 
all  his  time  to  keep  plying  the  spade. 
When  it  was  moved  that  a  bounty  of 
25  cents  be  paid  for  every  woodchuck, 
the  proposition  was  approved  by  the 
town  meeting  in  a  hurry  and  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  Early  next  morning  a  boy  ap¬ 
peared  at  Richardson’s  house  with  a 
barrow  full — $2.25  worth.  He  buried 
them  in  his  garden.  That  was  the  first 
of  many  burials.  Now  the  garden  is  so 
rich  that  Mr.  Richardson  is  afraid  his 
cornstalks  will  grow  so  high  he  will 
have  to  get  a  ladder  to  reach  the  ears. 
We  have  understood  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  catch  the  elusive  wood¬ 
chuck,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  wood¬ 
chuck  hunters  of  Massachusetts  have 
developed  peculiar  skill.  Perhaps,  like 
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the  boy  in  the  ancient  anecdote,  who 
just  had  to  catch  a  woodchuck  because 
the  preacher  was  coming  to  dinner  un¬ 
expectedly,  those  Massachusetts  hunters 

cannot  afford  to  let  the  woodchucks  get 
away. 

* 

A  recent  correspondent  asked  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  cod  tongues  and 
sounds.  We  gave  some  recipes,  but 
while  aware  that  the  tongues  are  from 
large  codfish,  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
sounds.  A  correspondent  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  tells  us  that  when  the  codfish  is 
split  open  on  the  under  side  and  a  part 
of  the  backbone  taken  out,  a  thin  flat 
part  of  the  fish,  known  as  the  sound,  is 
found  on  the  under  side  of  the  bone. 
This  is  cut  out,  salted  and  pickled  on 
board  the  vessel,  like  the  tongues.  The 
tongues  are  used  to  keep  record  of  each 
man’s  catch  daily,  to  determine  his  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  trip.  This  fish¬ 
ing  is  done  on  the  Georges  Banks  with 
hook  and  line,  the  line  600  feet  long, 
with  a  spreader  to  which  are  attached 
two  large  hooks.  The  tide  is  so  strong 
on  the  banks  that  a  lead  sinker  weigh¬ 
ing  nine  pounds  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
line  down. 

* 

Most  visitors  to  the  seaside,  especially 
in  Florida,  are  familiar  with  the  so- 
called  “sea  beans,”  large  round  slightly 
flattened  seeds  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  inches  in  diameter,  chestnut  brown 
in  color,  and  highly  polished.  They  are 
used  to  make  a  variety  of  trinkets  and 
souvenirs.  They  are  not  really  a  sea 
product,  but  are  the  seeds  of  a  huge 
tropical  climbing  plant,  Entada  scandens, 
also  called  gogo  vine.  Originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies 
generally,  it  has  spread  to  other  tropical 
countries,  growing  near  water  courses 
or  the  coast,  so  that  its  seeds,  borne  in 
huge  pods  that  are  said  to  grow  as  long 
as  four  feet,  are  carried  away  by  the 
water.  Ocean  travel  has  disseminated 
a  great  many  interesting  plants  in  this 
way.  Both  bark  and  seeds  of  the  gogo 
vine  contain  saponin  or  vegetable  soap, 
which  is  said  to  be  used  in  tropical 
countries  as  a  hair  wash.  Another  bead 
seed,  sometimes  associated  with  the  sea 
bean,  and  often  seen  in  necklaces  sold 
as  souvenirs  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies,  is  small,  round  and  bright  scar¬ 
let  with  a  black  dot.  These  seeds  are 
commonly  called  crab’s  eyes ;  they  are 
the  product  of  Abrus  precatorius 
(Abrus  abrus  of  some  botanists),  a 
climbing  bean-like  tropical  plant.  This  is 
an  Asiatic  plant  also,  though  now  widely 
disseminated;  it  is  the  jequirity  bean  of 
India,  where  it  is  used  for  Buddhist  ros¬ 
aries,  and  also  as  a  standard  of  weight. 
Many  other  plants  are  used  for  bead 
production,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
among  them  the  China  tree  familiar  in 
the  South,  whose  hard  corrugated  seeds, 
freed  from  the  surrounding  pulp,  are 
pierced  and  used  for  this  purpose. 

Organizing  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

We  have  just  organized  an  aid  society, 
and  we  are  all  new  beginners.  Would 
some  sister  lend  us  a  little  assistance  in 
regard  to  rules  and  regulations,  and  would 
it  be  proper  to  charge  the  family  for  their 
dinners  where  the  aid  meeting  is  held? 
What  subjects  would  be  appropriate  to 
discuss  at  our  business  meetings,  when  we 
have  no  work  to  do?  Any  help  along  this 
line  will  be  gladly  received.  We  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn.  k.  e.  p. 

This  inquirer  gives  very  few  details, 
so  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  spe¬ 
cific  advice.  We  infer,  of  course,  that  it 
is  a  church  society,  no  doubt  in  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood.  The  question  regard¬ 
ing  charging  for  dinner  doubtless  refers 
to  a  social  gathering  for  raising  funds. 
We  would  like  experience  from  readers 
connected  with  such  societies,  as  to  their 
rules  regarding  this,  and  also  the  gen¬ 
eral  working  rules  they  have  found  help¬ 
ful.  As  for  subjects  for  discussion  at 
a  meeting  where  there  is  no  other  work, 
a  most  interesting  plan  is  to  learn  of 
some  special  locality  where  your  church 


is  doing  mission  work — India,  China, 
Alaska,  the  Indian  reservations  or 
Southern  mountains  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try — have  one  person  read  aloud  while 

the  others  do  some  “pick-up”  work,  and 
then  discuss  what  you  have  learned. 
Your  church  board  of  missions  will  give 
suggestions  about  this,  and  if,  like  a 
good  many  people,  you  have  an  idea 
that  missions  are  rather  uninteresting, 
you  will  soon  learn  how  much  everyday 
heroism  they  still  require.  Books  of 
travel  form  a  valuable  supplement  to 
such  reading.  Your  ladies’  aid  society- 
may  be  made  not  only  a  moral  and 
social  help  to  the  community,  but  a 
means  of  intellectual  culture  too.  We 
should  like  experience  as  to  methods  of 
conducting  such  societies,  and  the  rules 
of  organization  that  have  proved  help¬ 
ful. 


Castor  Oil  for  Chilblains. 

Aside  from  its  great  value  internally, 
castor  oil  is  a  specific  in  removing 
warts,  and  one  of  the  safest  remedies 
for  chilblains.  It  will  allay  the  itching, 
reduce  the  inflammation  and  effect  a 
cure  if  applied  morning  and  night,  in 
the  meantime  wearing  foot  coverings 
that  are  large  enough  (wide)  for  the 
feet.  Being  a  heavy  tenacious  oil,  cas¬ 
tor  oil  is  not  readily  removed,  and  thus 
has  a  better  chance  to  exclude  air  from 
frost  bitten  parts  than  many,  if  not  all 
of  the  other  remedies  in  use,  and  it  is 
healing  and  safe,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  turpentine  when  used 
too  freely  on  or  near  the  joints  of  the 
anatomy 

Castor  oil  will  remove  warts,  even 
obstinate  ones,  if  it  is  well  applied  and 
as  often  as  possible.  The  removal  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  frequent  applications, 
and  keeping  the  wart  in  question,  sat¬ 
urated  with  the  oil.  Results  may  soon 
be  noted,  the  surface  of  a  wart  will  be¬ 
gin  to  harden  and  shrivel,  and  in  time 
it  will  fall  off,  leaving  a  small,  smooth, 
clean  depression  which  will  soon  disap¬ 
pear.  The  present  writer  has  faith  in 
the  use  of  castor  oil  for  dangerous  ex¬ 
ternal  growths — faith  without  any 
proof — if  used  upon  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  and  every  hard  external 
growth  upon  the  body. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 
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Delicious  is  the  word  that  com¬ 
pletely  describes  the  Rootbeer  you 
can  make  with  Hires  Household 
Extract.  Unlike  many  drinks,  it 
really  satisfies— makes  good,  pure 
blood. 

Household 
IlireS  Extract 

is  composed  of  roots,  bark,  herbs 
and  berries.  Its  strength-giving 
qualities  refresh  you  after  a  hard 
day’s  work.  Sparkling,  efferves¬ 
cent,  when  you  open  the  bottle. 

One  package  makes  5  gallons.  If 
your  grocer  isn’t  supplied,  we  will 
mail  you  a  package  on  receipt  of 
25c.  Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
225  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds — 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  f 
pork  and  beans,  etc. 
size  fits  on  cookstove 
ordinary  kettle.  Factor 
sizes  have  fire  box, 

outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  tip  all  you  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.  Our  interesting  pamphlet 

“Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business” 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  SI 00  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardists  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
§500  to  §1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 
Wo  want  active  agents 
to  sell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 

644  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  WIs. 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Rug, 
red  rose  design, 
with  either 
green  or  tan 
ground. 1 
.  No.  C.W.4602, 
L  9x12  size. 

Price. SI  1.95, 
XA  $1.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month. 


HOMEFURNISHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  name  SHS 
and  address  for  one  of  our  Mammoth  Homefurnishing  Catalogs, 
containing  illustrations  from  photographs  and  full  descriptions 
of  thousands  of  articles  in 

Furniture,  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Sliver, 

Carpets,  Rclrigerators,  Washing  Machines,  Springs,  STigNjL- 
Rugs,  Clocks,  Lace  Curtains,  Go-Carts,  PijjBira 

Stoves,  Dishes,  Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores— all  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account,  gyaSEB 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  cap  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow.  g||j88p 

Credit  Buying  Made  Easy  3 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex-  laosi 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere ,  regardless  of  their  in- 
come.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan  you  Ng. 
can  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by  the  C.W. 
most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores.  -jig  ^ 

Pay  When  Convenient  ^3 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  anything  on  account  of  the  Month  a 
lack  of  ready  cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog, 
make  a  small  cash  payment  and  pay  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  The  Lowest  ISI 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  libera!  in  the  country,  \ 

yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  i3  because  we  buy  goods 

in  such  vast  quantities  that  we  secure  rock  bottom  prices  Full  size - 

and  with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  we  can  afford  to  accept  nicely  finished, 
just  one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  We  allow  no  one  etto  covering,  c 
to  undersell  us.  Just  get  our  pricesl  10  in.  wheels,  he 

m  ,  -  —  —  __  __  _  tires.  Whenfolc 

Take  A  Month  To  Decide  runs on two whe 

Anything  you  order  from  our  Bargain  Catalog  or  selct  Guaranteed- 

from  this  advertisement,  will  be  shipped  on  approval.  ^^10  Years 
Keep  the  goods  30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to  buy,  qjl 

send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  the  money  you  have  paid  us. 

"SSeinway  Special”  Sewing  Machine 

Made  wit h  beautifully  finished  solid  oak  case — dust  proof  v  ^ 
head  case,  heavy  ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with  fit]  r 

high  arm  automatic  lift  head.  Full  sot  attachments  and  ac-  Fffl 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but 
the  average 
home  lover  needs 
thcSpearSystem 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnish  andbeau- 
tify  our  homes.” 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
Free  Catalog. 

Spear 

of  J 

jk  Pittsburgh^ 


nmniK- 


No. 
C.W. 
3210 

_  Terms 

S3.00  Cash,  $1.25  per  Month 


In  sending  for  our  catalog  you  will  find  it  convenient 
K  to  fill  out  the  coupon  in  lower  left  hand  corner  of  this 
advertisement  with  your  name  and  address.  Enclose  it 
In  an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us,  or  a  postal  will  do. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

.  Large,  heavy,  28x42  inches,  made  of  Amer¬ 
ican  quartered  oak,  fitted  with  drawer. 
Splendid  Colonial  design,  highly  glossed 
finish— guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

No.  C.  IK.  3774-Price  S8.95. 

"Iceland”  Refrigerators 

are  all  made  of  hard  wood,  with  finest] 
piano  finish.  White  enamel  lined,  and 
fitted  with  patent  sanitary  traps.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  most  economical  as  ice  savers, 
and  to  give  best  possible  satisfaction.  Min¬ 
eral  wool  lined  and  finest  nickel  trimmings. 
Prices  from  59.60  up.on  easy  credit  terms. 
30  Days' Free  Trial.  ( 

Write  For  Spear’s  Free 
Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  CO. 

Dept.  525  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  535 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bar¬ 
gain  Catalog. 


No.  C.  W. 
3774,  Terms 


NAME. 


See  our  Catalog;  for 
Sizes  and  Prices  of 
Refrigerators. 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


1912. 


687 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  7351,  surplice 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  1%  yard  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  4  yards  of  embroid¬ 
ery  12  inches  wide,  34  yard  of  tucking, 
34  yard  of  18  inches  wide  for  puffs  and 
one  yard  of  lace  for  sleeve  frills.  7295, 
surplice  blouse  with  revers.  34  to  42 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2*4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  with  $4  yard  of  all-over  lace  18 
inches  wide  for  revers  and  cuffs,  §4 
yard  of  banding,  3  yards  of  fringe,  34 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  shield  and  34 


yard  27  inches  wide  for  frills.  7354, 
blouse  with  vestee,  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  1 54 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  yoke  and  col¬ 
lar,  34  yard  21  inches  wide  for  vestee 
and  9  yards  of  banding.  7358,  three- 
piece  skirt,  with  tunic  effect.  22  to  32 
waist.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  234  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  134  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
foundation.  7205,  six-gored  skirt,  22  to 
32  waist.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  5*4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide.  7384,  child’s  tucked  French  dress. 
2  to  6  years.  For  the  4  year  size  will 
be  required  2%  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  734  yards  of  insertion, 
4 J4  yards,  of  edging  and  2y2  yards  of 
ribbon  5  inches  wide  for  sash. 

The  second  group  includes  7382,  cuta¬ 
way  coat  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years,  with  long  or  three- 


quarter  sleeves,  with  or  without  collar. 
For  the  16-year  size  will  be  required 
2J4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  l/2  yard  of  satin  for  collar  and 
cuffs.  7368,  straight  fitted  coat,  34  to 
40  bust,  with  cutaway  or  straight  fronts, 
plain  or  simulated  empire  back.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  234  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  lj/j  yard 
of  velvet  and  34  yard  of  silk  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  7385,  belted  semi-princess 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  34  yard  of  27  inches 
wide  for  the  trimming.  7372,  two-piece 
skirt  with  tunic  effect,  22  to  30  waist. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
234  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  1*4  yard  21  or  27  inches  wide  for 
foundation.  7367,  two-piece  skirt  with 
tunic  effect.  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 


THE  RURAL 

medium  size  will  be  required  2J4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  2  yards 
36  inches  wide  for  foundation.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Canning  Asparagus. 

I  have  a  nice  asparagus  bed  and  would 
like  to  can  some  for  Winter  use.  If  you 
have  a  good  recipe  will  you  publish  it? 

F.  B.  G. 

Straight-sided  quart  glass  jars,  such  as 
the  “Royal,'’  should  be  used  for  aspar¬ 
agus,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  the  stalks. 
Wash  carefully,  cut  the  right  length  to 
stand  the  whole  stalk  upright  in  the  jar 
and  pack  in  snugly,  heads  up ;  then  pour 
in  cold  water  slowly,  until  the  jar  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  lay  on  the  tops. 
Place  straw  or  boards  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wash-boiler,  stand  the  jars  on  this, 
and  pour  in  enough  cold  water  to  come 
half  way  up  the  jars;  put  the  boiler 
over  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  comes 
to  a  boil,  boil  steadily  for  three  hours. 
Take  up  the  jars,  see  that  they  are  full 
to  overflowing  (if  not  fill  up  with  boil¬ 
ing  water)  put  on  rubbers  and  screw  or 
otherwise  fasten  the  covers  tight.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Another  recipe 
recommends  boiling  the  asparagus  for 
15  minutes,  then  putting  in  the  jar,  and 
boiling  in  the  wash-boiler  for  1*4  hour; 
but  we  think  some  of  the  stalk*  are 
very  likely  to  be  broken  by  this  method. 
Another  method  is  to  boil  three  succes¬ 
sive  mornings,  instead  of  doing  all  the 
boiling  at  once.  Boil  one  hour,  then 
take  out,  cool  over  night,  boil  again 
the  next  day,  cool  as  before,  and  boil 
a  third  morning,  after  which  the  tops, 
which  have  been  screwed,  but  not  tight¬ 
ly,  are  tightened,  and  the  jars  set  away. 


As  the  Hair  Grows  Thin. 

1 

Few  women  reach  middle  age  without 
coming  to  the  time  when  nature’s  fail¬ 
ing  supply  sets  them  wondering  what 
can  be  done  to  help  out  the  wisps  of 
hair  that  now  grows  where  was  once  a 
handsome  braid  and  plenty  for  a  good 
parting.  The  man  of  her  choice  will 
say,  if  consulted:  “Wear  what  you  have; 
I  hate  a  pinned-on  mess.”  Yet  he  will, 
in  the  rare  times  when  he  really  looks 
at  her,  wonder  why  “mother”  should  be 
“getting  that  old  look,”  and  he  will  re¬ 
mark  that  Cousin  Jane  holds  her  age 
remarkably  well,  never  suspecting  that 
the  soft  coronet  braid  and  modest  pom¬ 
padour  which  frame  her  face  have  any 
part  in  the  youthful  look. 

In  these  days  when  no  girl  old  enough 
to  “do  up  her  hair”  hesitates  about 
using  any  possible  helps  she  can  have, 
many  an  aging  woman  would  do  well  to 
follow  her  example,  not  in  the  wearing 
of  those  “pinned  on”  puffs  which  resem¬ 
ble  a  cluster  of  sausages  and  are  an 
abomination,  but  in  the  use  of  such  judi¬ 
cious  reinforcements  as  .are  needed. 
Some  matrons  need  only  to  arrange  the 
front  locks  more  loosely — without  friz¬ 
zing  but  made  to  lie  lightly— and  then 
add  a  coil  or  braid  around  the  top  of 
the  head.  Others  who  look  well  with 
the  hair  rolled  back  from  the  forehead 
need,  not  a  false  roll  to  comb  it  over, 
but  an  eight  or  10-inch  strip  of  woven 
hair  to  pin  a  few  inches  back  from  the 
front,  letting  its  fullness  add  itself  to 
the  hair  combed  back  from  the  face. 
The  Psyche  knot  is  again  in  use,  and 
if  the  hair  is  becoming  worn  low  or 
well  at  the  back,  one  puff  to  coil  the 
natural  hair  around  may  be  needed. 
Or  again  one’s  own  hair  may  make  the 
central  puff  and  an  added  switch  be 
twisted  lightly  around  it. 

A  certain  glossy  look  is  the  desirable 
thing  for  a  matron’s  hair,  instead  of  the 
frizziness  many  rural  women  affect 
when  aiming  to  look  their  best.  Of 
course  this  does  not  apply  as  much  to 
gray  hair,  since  the  tendency  to  a  wiry 
lightness  increases  as  the  locks  whiten. 
This  species  of  fluffiness  is  a  gain  in  that 
it  helps  the  hair  to  make  the  most  of 
itself,  but  it  should  not  be  increased  by 
crimping.  A  parting  at  the  center  gives 
to  some  faces  a  sweet  dignity  beside 
which  the  pompadour  seems  common¬ 
place,  but  to  women  short  and  stout  the 
hair  combed  high  above  the  face  is  often 
the  more  becoming  style. 

To  a  few  of  us  it  seems  as  if  the 
majority  of  our  friends,  particularly 
those  in  villages  or  cities,  had  gone  daft 
over  the  necessity  for  frequent  sham¬ 
poos.  Much  washing  does  remove  the 
hair’s  natural  oil  and  cause  it  to  lie  up 
more  lightly,  but  is  it  not  possible  to 
injure  the  hair  by  this  very  habit  of 
taking  out  its  oil?  As  to  removing  dust 
and  soil,  good  brushing  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  cleaning  both  the  scalp  and 
hair.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  present 
fad  for  the  gay  Martha  Washington 
caps  will  be  taken  up  by  many  country 
women,  but  it  has  various  advantages 
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apart  from  its  prettiness.  The  more 
prosaic  sweeping  cap  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  owned  and  used  on  the  principle 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
more  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

If  combings  are  saved  more  can  be 
done  with  them  than  many  suspect. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  a 
perfect  match,  if  made  up  promptly, 
and  if  taken  directly  to  the  woman  who 
straightens  and  weaves  them  the  expense 
is  slight  compared  to  the  buying  of 
good  hair.  The  hair  dresser  will  tell 
you  that  being  dead  hair  such  pieces  do 
not  wear  long.  Never  mind,  even  the 
most  expensive  “new”  hair  fades  in  a 
few  year’s  wear  and  your  combings  are 
always  accumulating  to  furnish  fresh 
supplies.  Take  them  from  the  comb  and 
slip  into  an  envelope  or  small  paper 
bag  without  any  rolling  up  if  you  would 
have  them  in  good  condition.  One  of  the 
flat  paper  bags  in  which  gloves  come 
from  the  shops  is  a  good  receptacle,  and 
one  can  teach  the  left  hand  upon  the 
outside  of  the  bag  to  hold  fast  what  the 
right  hand  has  placed  inside  it  so  that 
no  stray  hairs  trail  out.  Fold  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  once  across  and  keep  in  a 
handy  drawer  with  the  brush  and  comb. 
When  the  bag  begins  to  seem  bulky  put 
it  away  in  a  larger  paper  bag  folded  and 
tied  snug  to  keep  out  moths.  Write 
upon  the  outside  what  is  within  and  add 
fresh  envelopes  of  hair  as  they  accum¬ 
ulate.  The  savings  of  a  year  or  so  will 
probably  give  a  woven  piece  several 
inches  in  length,  and  sure  to  be  useful 
either  to  reinforce  the  pompadour  or  to 
add  to  the  back  coil. 

And  now  let  no  hard  working  farmer’s 
wife  turn  from  the  subject  with  a  sigh 
which  means,  “But  I  am  only  an  old 
woman  now,  and  it  does  not  matter  how 
I  look.”  For  it  does  matter,  if  not  to 
any  child  or  niece  or  nephew  still  there 
is  the  honor  of  the  farming  population 
to  be  preserved  and  seeing  how  house¬ 
mothers  can  age  upon  the  farm  may  be 
one  item  in  woman’s  reluctance  to  set¬ 
tle  in  country  homes.  augusta  rose. 


U  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  OLD  PLEA 

He  “Didn’t  Know  It  Was  Loaded. ” 

The  coffee  drinker  seldom  realizes 
that  coffee  contains  the  drug,  caffeine, 
a  serious  poison  to  the  heart  and  nerves, 
causing  many  forms  of  disease,  notice¬ 
ably  dyspepsia. 

“I  was  a  lover  of  coffee  and  used  it 
for  many  years  and  did  not  realize  the 
bad  effects  I  was  suffering  from  its  use. 
(Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee  be¬ 
cause  it,  too,  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee.) 

“At  first  I  was  troubled  with  indiges¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  attribute  the  trouble  to 
the  use  of  coffee,  but  thought  it  arose 
from  other  causes.  With  these  attacks 
I  had  sick  headache,  nausea  and  vomit¬ 
ing.  Finally  my  stomach  was  in  such  a 
condition  I  could  scarcely  retain  any 
food. 

“I  consulted  a  physician;  was  told  all 
my  troubles  came  from  indigestion,  but 
was  not  informed  what  caused  the  indi¬ 
gestion.  I  kept  on  with  the  coffee  and  ' 
kept  on  with  the  troubles,  too,  and  my 
case  continued  to  grow  worse  from  year 
to  year  until  it  developed  into  chronic- 
diarrhea,  nausea  and  severe  attacks  of 
vomiting.  I  could  keep  nothing  on  my 
stomach  and  became  a  mere  shadow,  re¬ 
duced  from  159  to  128  pounds. 

“A  specialist  informed  me  I  had  a 
very  severe  case  of  catarrh  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  which  had  got  so  bad  he  could  do 
nothing  for  me,  and  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  my  days  were  numbered. 

,  “Then  I  chanced  to  see  an  article  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  good  qualities  of  Postum 
and  explaining  how  coffee  injures  people 
so  I  concluded  to  give  Postum  a  trial.  I 
soon  saw  the  good  effects — my  head¬ 
aches  were  less  frequent,  nausea  and 
vomiting  only  came  on  at  long  intervals, 
and  I  was  soon  a  changed  man,  feeling 
much  better. 

Then  I  thought  I  could  stand  coffee 
again,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  it  my  old 
troubles  returned  and  I  again  turned  to 
Postum.  Would  you  believe  it,  I  did 
this  three  times  before  I  had  sense 
enough  to  quit  coffee  for  good  and 
keep  on  with  the  Postum.  I  am  now 
a  well  man  with  no  more  headaches, 
sick  stomach  or  vomiting  and  have  al¬ 
ready  gained  back  to  147  pounds.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Where  the  Well  Dressed  Women,  Who 
Wish  to  Save  Money,  Come  From 

At  your  disposal  madam,  in  this  book,  is 
the  pick  of  the  new  spring  clothing.  These 
suits,  dresses  and  waists  are  the  same 
pleasing  designs  and  fabrics  shown  in  all  the 
first  class  fashion  magazines  and  displayed 
in  the  most  exclusive  stores.  But  here  is  the 
difference— our  prices  are  20  to  50  per  cent 
below  what  others  charge.  Thi3  is  because 
we  sell  direct  to  you  without  your  having  to 
pay  unnecessary  profits  to  agents  and  dealers. 

Undergarments,  hats,  shoes,  gloves,  parasols, 
dry  goods — a  full  line  of  new,  attractive,  ser¬ 
viceable  dress  accessories  —  are  also  shown  in 
this  book  at  worth  while  money  saving  prices. 
Your  spring  and  summer  outfit,  if  you  buy  it 
from  this  book,  will  be  prettier,  more  complete, 
than  ever.  Besides,  think  of  the  money  you’ll 
save. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  those  two  lines. 
Cut  this  coupon  and  send  it  by  the  next  mail  if  possi¬ 
ble.  We  will  send  you  your  copy  of  this  money  sav- 
ing  buying  guide  at  once. _ 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

NAME _ 

P.  0 - STATE_ 
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Look  For  This  Trade  Mark 
On  Waterproof  Clothing 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SHOW  YOU  THE 

FISH  BRAND  REFLEX  SLICKER 

THE  COAT  THAT  KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

*3.-  Everywhere. 

A.  J.  TOYVER  CO.  BOSTON 

TOWER  CANADIAN  LIMITED.  TORONTO  - 


Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  "Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor’s 
signature  on  genuine: 


2MMSEMKE 


Raising  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Frcm  the  Peanut  Fields  of  VIRGINIA 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  FLORIDA 

The  6  Sou.  States  traversed  by  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
offers  special  inducements.  Land  cheap.  Ideal 
climate,  v/ater  plentiful.  Quick  transporta¬ 
tion  to  big  markets.  In  Land  of  Manatee  on 
West  Coast  of  Florida,  raise  2  to  3  cropi  a 
year — net  $500  to  $1000  per  acre. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 

Sea'.oard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Suite  606  Norfolk,  Va. 


a  Farm 


be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  most  of 
your  hard-earned  profits!  Own  your  own 
farm.  Secure  a  Free  Homestead  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Al¬ 
berta,  or  purchase  land  In  one 
of  these  districts  and  bank  a 
profit  from!?  10.00  to  $12.00 
an  acre  every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  810.00  an  acre  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  825.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  lands 
warrant  the  advance.  You  can 

Become  Rich 

by  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm¬ 
ing  and  grain  growing  In  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  In  Western  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
areas,  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  provide 
homes  for  millions. 

Adaptable  soi  1, healthful  climate, 
splendid  schools  and  churches  and 
good  railways. 

For  settlers’  rates,  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  "Last  Best  West.”  bow  to  reach  the 
country  and  other  particulars,  write  to 
Bup’t  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to  the  Canadian  Gov’t  Agent, 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  SELF-EDUCATED  FARMER. 

I  think  the  story  of  the  success  of  a 
farmer  in  New  York,  who  was  unable 
to  go  to  high  school  and  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  as  he  wanted  to  do,  has 
a  lesson  for  many  farmers,  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  young  men  and  women.  I 
am  not  going  to  write  the  name  of  this 
farmer  at  this  time,  but  if  I  did,  he 
would  be  known  in  one  part  of  the 
State  as  one  of  the  best  types  of  agri¬ 
culturists — a  self-educated,  trained, 
thinking  man  who  is  scientific  in  his 
practice,  makes  a  good  living  from  the 
farm,  is  ready  to  learn  from  all  agri¬ 
cultural  conventions,  is  a  close  reader 
of  agricultural  journals  and  literature, 
loves  the  farm  and  home  life,  and  so 
lives  that  he  gets  in  close  contact  with 
nature,  and  his  ability  to  work  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  rural  life  still  continue 
as  he  approaches  the  allotted  age  of 
three  score  and  ten. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  living  on 
a  farm  in  New  York  a  family  of  five — 
the  father,  mother,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  younger  son,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  prominently  known  as  a 
teacher  in  an  agricultural  college,  and 
in  convention  work,  was  given  sucb  help 


only  the  needs,  but  comforts  of  farm 
life.  With  his  farm  work  he  found 
time  to  read  good  books  that  were  a 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
Who  will  say  that  this  man  is  not  well 
educated  and  fitted  for  a  useful  life? 

The  lesson  of  this  little  story  is  that 
what  this  man  did  in  self-education, 
every  farmer  in  the  country  can  do,  if 
he  wants  to  do  it  more  than  anything 
else.  Especially  inspiring  should  the 
story  of  this  farmer  be  to  the  young 
people  on  the  farm.  I  would  say  to 
them,  go  to  high  school  and  college  if 
you  can,  but  if  you  see  no  way  it  can 
be  worked  out,  do  the  next  best  thing, 
and  take  up  a  course  of  systematic  study 
and  reading  at  home.  Everyone  has 
time  to  read,  but  the  farmer  has  more 
time  to  read  than  any  other  class — dur¬ 
ing  the  long  Winter  evenings,  and  rainy 
days.  Farmers  who  as  a  rule  work 
only  10  hours  a  day,  accomplish  as 
much  work  in  a  year,  and  it  gives  them 
time  for  reading  and  recreation. 

Probably  those  who  take  up  courses 
of  home  study  will  do  best  to  write  to 
their  agricultural  college  for  advice, 
and  ask  for  books  and  literature  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  them.  A 
very  liberal  education  is  possible  for 
those  who  will  use  spare  moments,  that 
many  throw  away,  for  reading  good 
agricultural  literature.  Buy  a  few  good 
agricultural  text  books  on  your  branches 
of  farming.  Club  together  several  of 
the  leading  agricultural  papers,  and 


THE  STUDENT  AGRICULTURIST  AT  HOME.  Fig.  213. 


by  the  father,  whose  means  were  limited 
to  the  income  of  a  150-acre  farm,  that 
he  was  able  to  take  an  agricultural 
course  in  Cornell  University,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  a  teacher.  The  elder  son 
saw  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  at  home 
with  his  parents,  who  needed  his  help 
on  the  farm,  but  he  did  not  give  up  his 
ambition  for  an  agricultural  education. 
He  could  not  go  to  college,  so  he  did 
the  next  best  thing.  He  purchased  some 
agricultural  text  books  and  studied  them 
at  home.  He  subscribed  for  the  best' 
agricultural  papers  and  read  them ;  he 
attended  agricultural  conventions,  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  etc.,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  help  of  the  State  agricultural 
institutions,  through  their  bulletins,  and 
by  correspondence.  In  this  way  he  kept 
in  touch  with  progressive  agriculture, 
and  whatever  he  learned  that  was  of 
use  to  him,  he  worked  out  on  the  farm. 

He  made  a  special  study  of  grasses, 
and  experimented  with  many  kinds  to 
learn  which  were  best  adapted  to  his 
soil.  He  made  exhibitions  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  at  fairs,  which  were 
educational.  He  studied  breeds  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  learn  which  were  best  adap£ecf 
to  conditions  on  his  farm,  and  starting 
with  a  few  purebred  animals,  bred  up 
a  fine  herd  that  have  made  high  records. 
He  studied  barns,  and  when  the  profits 
of  the  farm  permitted,  built  a  conveni¬ 
ent  and  a  sanitary  barn.  He  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  rotations  of  crops  on  his  soil 
until  he  found  a  rotation  he  could  grow 
so  the  farm  would  provide  a  balanced 
ration  with  the  grain  bill  mostly  cut 
out.  He  learned  to  preserve  and  take 
such  good  care  of  the  large  timber  lot 
on  his  farm  that  the  forest  products  as 
fuel  and  lumber  are  a  considerable  part 
of  the  income  of  the  farm.  He  placed 
the  old  farm  with  poor  crops  and 
scrub  cattle,  on  a  paying  basis,  so  its 
income  was  sufficient  to  provide  not 


read  them.  One  of  the  best  farmers  I 
know  told  me  he  owes  all  his  success 
to  two  or  three  agricultural  papers, 
and  it  paid  him  well  to  sit  up  nights 
to  read  them.  Some  reliable  investiga¬ 
tions  made  in  our  country,  revealed  the 
fact  that  in  every  instance  the  most 
successful  farmers  are  close  readers  of 
agricultural  papers.  Farmers  and  their 
children  who  desire  it  can  even  get  the 
college  students’  outlook  on  the  world 
by  reading  at  home  the  Chautauqua  or 
other  correspondence  courses  at  small 
expense.  No  one  is  debarred  from  the 
education  that  fits  him  for  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  or  the  knowledge  and  cul¬ 
ture  that  fits  him  for  citizenship  and 
special  moral  and  religious  life,  if  he 
wants  them  more  than  anything  else 
and  cannot  get  them  in  school. 

w.  H.  JENKINS. 


Raising  Baby  Tigs. — As  to  raising 
baby  pigs  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  page 
402,  my  own  experience  during  the  past 
year  may  not  be  wholly  amiss.  Last  April 
I  bought  two  pigs,  five  weeks  old,  of  in¬ 
determinate  breed.  They  had  not  yet 
learned  to  eat  from  a  trough.  I  cosseted 
them  for  a  time,  then  turned  them  out  on 
practically  unlimited  pasture,  where  they 
had  access  to  early  apples,  both  sweet  and 
sour,  as  they  came  in  season.  I  gave  them 
green  garden  wastes,  table  scraps,  etc.,  and 
in  the  Fall  small  potatoes  with  about  80 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  cooked  together,  to 
one  of  them,  killing  that  one  in  November ; 
dressed  weight  a  little  over  200  pounds. 
During  the  Summer  they  were  fed  two 
sacks  of  flour  middlings  and  water  for  slop, 
but  not  one  drop  of  milk.  The  cornmeal 
and  middlings  was  the  only  food  pur¬ 
chased.  The  other  pig  was  bred  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  to  a  purebred  Berkshire  boar,  and  is 
now  about  to  farrow.  One  sack  of  mixed 
wheat  feed  was  all  the  feed  bought  for  her. 
I  fed  her  a  few  apples  daily,  with  green 
oat  hay,  warm  water  to  drink,  and  since 
the  middle  of  February  the  buttermilk  of 
one  cow,  all  the  skim-milk  going  to  the 
calf.  She  is  in  vigorous,  thrifty  condition, 
and  my  old-fashioned  neighbors  tell  me  she 
is  too  fat.  But  I  think  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  h.  c.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 


Part  of  Dr.  Chaa.  Still's 
great  dairy  of  220  cows  at 
Klrkavllle,  Mo.,  where  the 
Tubular  has  been  In  con¬ 
stant  use  for  many  years, 
and  has  skimmed  millions 
of  pounds  of  milk. 


In  great  dairies,  where  profits 

are  closely  watched  and  the  finest  cream 
is  demanded, 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Are  Used  Exclusively 

There  is  good  reason  why  dairymen  wanting  most  money 
and  making  most  money  use  Tubulars  exclusively.  They  know 
investigation  and  experience  that  Tubulars  have  twice 
skimming  force  and  therefore  skim  twice  as  clean  as 

others,  thus  paying  a  profit  no  other  separator  can  pay.  And  they  know 
that  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  and  therefore  produce  finer,  smoother, 
higher  quality  cream  than  others.  Many  of  these  men  have  discarded 
other  separators  for  Tubulars. 

If  you  value  extra  profit,  or  believe  successful  men  are  the  kind  to 

follow,  you  will  write  at  once  for  our  FREE  and  Handsome  Catalog  No.  1 53 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CCfc 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Where  Money  Is  Made 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
n  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  l  ight,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
ltwill  run  in  either 
'direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BROWNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong, Jand  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90G  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cures  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lym  phangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fist  ula, 
Boils,  Sores,  Avire  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Swellings,  Lameness,  and  allays 
Pain  quickly  without  Blistering, 
removing  the  hair,  or  laying  the  horse 
up.  Pleasant  to  use.  E5.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  5  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  Jit.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


Before  After 


Get  the 
Dairy 
Dollars 

You’re  Losing 

Absolutely  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  dairy 
mean  money  saved  and 
made. 

Before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  milk  can  it  will 
pay  you  to  examine  the 
sanitary,  durable 


Every  inside  seam  is  smoothly  sold¬ 
ered,  tinned  and  retinned.  As  easily 
washed  as  a  glass  tumbler. 

Sturges  material  and  workmanship  is 
of  the  highest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Sturges 
cans,  write  us  about  it  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  60  i  ,  •) 

When  ordering  you  can  save  freight 
by  specifying  shipment  from  our  ware¬ 
house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,or  New  York  City. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co., 

508  S,  Green  St.,  Chicago,  11L 


ROBERTSON’S  OH  A  T  V 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 
and  better  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  barn  with  Harris' 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  toda  y  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Springfield  Gaslight  Machine,  capacity 
347  gallons,  in  perfect  condition,  manufactured 
by  the  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Go.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Firo  insurance  Companies  make  no  extra 
rating;  similar  machines  in  use  in  the  best  coun¬ 
try  homes.  IMce  moderate.  Inquire  L.  N.  DEN- 
NISTON,  P.  O.  Box  326,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


keeping  norses  in  condition.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  and  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel.  Sold 
by  dealers,  money  back  if  it  fails.  Gray  horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Sample 
and  valuable  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 

BICKMGRE  GALL  CURE  CO..  Boat  2820,  Old  Town.  Maine. 


1912. 


680 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  additional 
station  charges. 


_  Southern  Congressmen  and  Oleo. 

Why  do  Congressmen  from  the  Southern 
States  favor  oleo  when  their  section  needs 
the  dairy  industry  so  badly? 

The  South  does  not  produce  butter  enough 
for  its  own  use,  and  buys  large  quantities 
from  the  butter-producing  sections  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  other  States.  Congressmen  from 
the_  butter  buying  States  naturally  think 
their  States  will  be  benefited  by  keeping 
the  price  of  butter  as  low  as  possible.  If 
this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter  1  think  they 
are  “shortsighted” — seeing  the  dime  close 
by  but  not  the  dollar  a  little  farther  off, 
for  surely  higher  priced  butter  would  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  much  needed  and 
profitable  dairies  throughout  the  South. 

Kentucky.  f.  e.  aspinwall. 

The  Southern  and  Southwestern  States 
are  large  producers  of  cotton  and  beef,  from 
the  by-products  of  which  oleomargarine  is 
made.  Southern  Congressmen  as  a  rule 
favor  the  removal  of  the  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  oleomargarine  either  from  an  honest 
belief  that  such  removal  would  enable  the 
cotton  and  beef  producers  of  the  South  to 
obtain  better  prices  for  these  products,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  their  con¬ 
stituents  into  the  belief  that  they  are  advo¬ 
cating  a  measure  which  would  inhere  to 
their  benefit,  without  fully  realizing  the 
great  menace  which  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  South, 
which  are  now  almost  in  their  infancy  and 
need  every  encouragement  and  safeguard 
thrown  about  them  within  the  bounds  of 
justice  and  prudence  to  foster  their  devel¬ 
opment.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  except  the  makers  of  oleomargarine 
would  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  this 
tax  unless  at  the  same  time  all  coloration 
of  same  in  imitation  of  butter  is  positively 
prohibited,  for  as  long  as  oleo  is  permitted 
to  be  colored  in  imitation  of  butter  it  will 
be  sold  as  butter  in  spite  of  all  laws  to 
the  contrary  and  if  the  10-cent  tax  is  re¬ 
moved  the  manufacturers  will  sell  the  pro¬ 
duct  at  the  same  old  price,  which  will  be 
just  as  close  to  the  price  of  butter  as  he 
can  get  and  pocket  the  10  cents  himself. 

If  the  oleo  manufacturer  thinks  he  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  10-cent  tax  and 
really  wants  to  give  a  square  deal  as  well 
as  receive  same  at  the  hands  of  Congress 
and  the  dairy  interests,  let  him  quit  color¬ 
ing  his  product  at  all  and  sell  it  on  its 
own  merits  and  neither  the  dairy  interests 
or  Congress  should  then  object  to  a  re¬ 
moval  of  all  tax  on  it.  But  this  is  not 
what  he  wants  or  is  after  in  importuning 
Congress  to  come  to  his  aid.  What  he  is 
after  is  to  continue  to  color  his  product 
without  paying  the  10-cent  tax,  so  he  can 
still  sell  it  in  competition  with  and  as 
butter,  and  pocket  the  extra  profit.  I  am 
in  the  dairy  business  and  make  butter,  yet 
I  would  favor  the  abolition  of  all  tax  on 
oleo  provided  all  coloration  of  same  was 
positively  prohibited,  and  after  this  was 
done  if  the  oleo  people  still  thought  they 
were  discriminated  against  in  prohibiting 
coloring  of  oleo  and  permitting  coloring 
of  butter  to  its  normal  color,  I  would  not 
object  to  a  bill  prohibiting  all  coloring  of 
both  butter  and  oleo,  so  I  think  in  the 
views  above  expressed  I  cannot  be  charged 
with  either  selfishness,  prejudice  or  injus¬ 
tice  by  the  manufacturers  of  oleo. 

Texas.  m.  m.  offdtt. 

We  are  only  able  to  speak  for  conditions 
in  this  State,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
our  Congressmen  appear  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  dairy  interests,  we  believe  this  is 
caused  by  the  cattle  interests  being  so  well 
organized.  This  State  has  only  within  the 
past  two  years  began  to  take  much  interest 
in  dairying  and  the  creamery  men  do  not 
seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  danger  if  this  present  tax  on 
oleomargarine  is  removed.  We  believe  this 
is  the  sentiment  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  Much  northern  butter  is  shipped 
into  this  State  during  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  months,  because  Texas  farmers  have 
not  as  yet  learned  the  value  of  small  farms 
and  the  dairy  cow.  We  are  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  these  conditions  are  being 
rapidly  overcome,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
only  a  few  more  years  when  Texas  w.il 
rank  well  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
older  dairy  States  in  the  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter. 

Texas.  NISSLEY  CREAMERY  company. 


Figuring  on  a  Creamery 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
creamery  sharks  and  the  failure  of  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  pay  out.  The  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  taken 
up  this  matter,  and  has  investigated  the 
creamery  business.  It  finds  that  failures 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  capital,  poor  organiza¬ 
tion  and  excessive  cost  of  building  an  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  of  these  creameries  have  cost 
twice  their  actual  worth  and  were  not  then 
suited  to  the  locality.  No  creamery  of  this 
kind  should  be  started  unless  it  can  depend 
on  the  milk  of  400  cows  or  more.  The  cost 
of  a  creamery  building  24x48  feet  will  vary 
from  $1,000  to  $1,800,  depending  on  local¬ 
ity,  construction  and  cost  of  materials.  The 
machinery  for  a  gathered  cream  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  600  pounds  of  butter  will  cost 
$1,200,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  a  creamery 
including  the  full  outfit,  but  not  arti.  ficial 
refrigeration,  will  vary  from  $2,200  up. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  cream 
ery  sharks  or  promoters  have  built  just 
such  a  creamery  and  charged  the  farmers 
$4,000.  Such  creameries  go  to  pieces  in  a 
short  time,  usually  through  lack  of  capital, 
and  jealousy  among  the  members.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  the  creamery  ought 
to  cost  and  what  the  promoters  charge 
would  make  abundant  capital,  and  the  work 
and  study  required  to  organize  the  cream¬ 
ery  at  home  among  neighbors  and  friends 
would  give  the  necessary  organization.  The 
Department  is  ready  to  supply  plans  and 
specifications  to  those  who  intend  building. 
No  one  therefore  should  think  of  giving  his 
business  into  the  hands  of  a  promoter  with¬ 
out  sending  to  Washington  for  advice. 


4HB  RURAL,  NKW-YOKKEH 


Horses,  $200  and  down,  according  to 
age  and  quality;  very  few  mules  raised. 
Fat  cattle,  best,  $7  per  100 ;  cows,  $60 
down  ;  veal  calves,  nine  cents ;  hogs,  $7.25 
per  100 ;  pigs,  seven  weeks  old,  $3.  Hay, 
$25  per  ton  ;  scarce  on  account  of  drought. 
Fodder,  five  cents  per  bundle ;  silage,  $3 
per  ton ;  stable  manure  $1  per  ton.  "  Milk, 
six  Winter  months,  22  cents  per  gallon 
delivered  in  Washington ;  six  Summer 
months,  15  cents  per  gallon ;  cream,  six 
Winter  months,  75  cents  per  gallon ;  six 
Summer  months,  60  cents  per  gallon  ;  eggs, 
18  cents  per  dozen.  Wheat  and  corn, 
governed  by  Baltimore  market,  w.  c.  B. 

Lincoln,  Ya. 

Hay  plenty  at  $12  to  $13  at  the  barn; 
good  new  milch  cows,  $50  to  $75.  Silage, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  Manure.  $3  per  cord. 
Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel;  milk,  six  cents 
per  quart  retail ;  butter,  28  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  20  cents  a  dozen ;  maple 
sugar.  10  cents  per  pound.  Season  cold  so 
far.  No  milk  shipped  from  this  town ;  two 
creameries  gathering  cream  and  well  pa¬ 
tronized.  w.  N.  A. 

Glover,  Vt. 

Milk  at  the  creamery  netted  us  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  $1.67  per  100 ;  butter,  April  3,  28 
cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  white,  22  to  24  cents 
per  dozen.  Hay,  a  large  quantity  sold,  $17 
to  $20  per  ton  at  car.  Cows,  fresh  and 
springers,  $40  to  $80.  Horses,  heavy,  $150 
to  $300  ;  good  horses  bringing  a  good  price. 
Potatoes  very  high  and  scarce  at  $1.30  to 
$1.50  per  bushel.  There  is  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  syrup  (maple)  made  as 
yet.  The  ice  is  still  in  the  river  above  the 
dams.  o.  C. 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

AND I N  DIGEST  I  ONTR0UBLEa 


____  Indigestion  causes  Heaves. 

NEWTON’S  Heav®’  Couch,  Dts- 

O  temper  and  Indlgea* 
tlon  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefore 
Death  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  Is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  Is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  theafter-eflfects  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  In  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic. 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2J  times  as  much  as  small, and ia 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  Is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  byTwenty  Y  ears’ Record  ofgood  results. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  Bent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


3  Calves 
fo*  the  cost  of  1 

.  Don’t  kill  your  calves  at 

y  birth.  liaise  or  veal  them  with* 
j  out  milk.  Make  each  calf  a  profit 
9  —  sell  your  milk.  Hundreds  of  thousands  || 
7  of  dairymon  and  farmers  are  turning  losses  into  big  , 
f  profits  by  using  the  famous 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

J  The  only  Perfect  Milk  Substitute— Not  a __ 
j  m  i  1 1  feed.  Costs  1-3  as  much  us" -whole  milk. 

[  Cooked  at  the  factory — ready  to  use.  Pro- 
•vents  scouring.  Calves  like  it— develops 
them  faster— makes  finest  veal—  prize  , 
l  winning  milkers.  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FREE— ‘‘Calves  Without  Milk"— tells 
how  you  can  raise  8  calves  at  cost  of  2. 

‘  Illustrated.  Write  at  once. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 
Est.at  Leicester.Engr., 
in  1800. 


Ik' \ 


SELECTED 

QUALITY 


Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Feed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  “Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  W.  BKODE  &  CO . Memphis,  Ivor;, 


8ES 


PERCHFRONS  ■For  Sale-Purebred  &  grade. 

r  E,IV^nE.H.UPia  Our  own  breeding  at  fann- 
ers  prices.  M E ADO W CREST  FARM,  Ovid,  N.Y. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O.. 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


CATTLE 


Fnr^alo  REGISTERED  HOLSTKIN  FniESTAN  BUL.L8. 
I  Ul  «aic  ready  for  service;  also  calves  from  A. H.O.cowa. 

Price $50  np.  The  (intes  Homestead  Farm,  Chlttenango,  S.Y. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires.  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $6.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up-Not  Downir^'l^J’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


,  SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  MARKHAM,  YA. 


FFRRFT^  -Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
a  uuiiiij  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 

D  ABBITS — Pnre-bred  prize  stock.  Write  for  infor- 

11  mation.  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

|  SWIKTE 

nilDftf'C-SPMNG  PIGS,  $7.00— pedigreed. 
VUnUud  S.  A.  WEEKS.... Df.Gkafp, Ohio. 

For  Sale— Duroo  Swine  issftftsrss 

Pigs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Chickens,  Turkeys, Geese  and 
Ducks.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

DUROCS . IIAYES  HOMESTEAD  HERD 

BERKSHIRES..  IIARPY  IIEALTHY  IIOGS 

C.  H.  HAYES  &  CO.,  207  Moffatt  Ar.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
v  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

FROM  RECORDED  STOCK-FOR  SALE. 

C. Henry  Pease,  Mapleton,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 

A  FEW  MOKE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 

Price  of  Chester  Whites . $25.00  each 

Price  of  Laroe  Yorkshires _  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 

CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY , 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

0. 1.  C.  ’s  «f  Superior  Quality  N'ne  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

— ; - — - — - — - :  Booking  orders  lor 

Spring  Pigs.  Feed  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

miTCIlTDirC  P*K  wMch  gives  a  high 

uiuniKLa 

Pigs  For  Sale-Chester  Whites 

6  weeks  old........ $4.00  per  pair 

8  “  “  . 6.00  “  “ 

10  “  “  . 10.00  u  “ 

THE  MAPLES  FARM  ,  . .  BERLIN,  CONN. 

1  ARGE  English  Yorkshires— Service  Boars.  Bookingfor 
L  pigs  not  akin.  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburo.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville.N.J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
Immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piourietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  V, 

BERKSHIRES  {ii10*00  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

ui.iini|iiiiiL«  Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor.  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  L  C.  SWINE  -All  regis¬ 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED 

Weighing  from  6  to  14  ounces. 

Also  SOWS  for  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratories,  170  William  St.,  New  York. 

SHEEP 

DORSETS 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Banks,  Mgr. . . . ALLAMUCHT,  N.  J. 

TUNIS  SHFFP  The  lea<lhig  breed  for  early 
1  umo  oncrj  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacT 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Milk  Producers  Cor.  New  Yorl1  City  market 
miin  riUUUOOlo  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TE  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead 
ing  breods  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

PfiD  CAI  C— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7.  1911, 
Tyll  yHLC  First  Prize  Far  Hills, N.  J.  Sire. 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaine 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 


WOODGREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  caiMasrora,  /v.  v. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOOOCREST  FARM,  Rifton ,  /V.V. 


MliHOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale ;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

HOLST  El  NS  Fonr  Holstein  Heifer 
■■  Calves  and  one  Bull, 

15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  *45— 
and  one  6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edoewood  Farm,  Route  2,Whitewatcr.Wis. 

ONTARIO  BARON  HENGERVELD 

Holstein  Bull;  largely  white;  born  Nov.  16,  1911. 
Royally  bred,  fine  individual.  Price,  for  quick 
sale,  $50.  .Send  for  pedigree. 

CIOYEEDALK  FARM . Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

— ■  $20  to  $25 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM . . F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop . . Munnsville,  N.Y. 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


COWS  FOR  SALE 

EAST  RIVER  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

They  are  producers.  Good  size  and  well  marked. 
Forty  Fresh  Cows,  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  Twenty- 
five  Cows  due  to  calve  soon,  “extra  nice.”  Fifty 
Cows  due  in  September  and  October,  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  9,000  to  11,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year.  Five 
registered  Holstein  Bulls  and  four  grade  Bulls  for 
sale.  Bell  ’phone — No.  311  F  5. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER.  Dept.  R,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Sheldoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST..  185506.  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  ’ll .  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1, 
12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.86  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21,  ’ll.  Would  a  hull  sired  by  GOLDIE’S 
JAP  OF  MERIDA LE,  85989,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you?  There  are  others  at 

SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  C«.,  Pa. 

If  You  Are  Looking  For 

PROFITS  IN  THE  DAIRY 

Then  Select  From  The 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD 

Year’s  Official  Records 
A  cow  has  given  18,808  lbs.  milk. 

A  cow  has  given  957  lbs.  butterfat. 

Several  cows  have  given  over  900  lbs.  butterfat 

1,600  Cows  Average 

8,081.16  lbs  milk 

409.55  lbs.  butterfat 

5.0684  butterfat 

Average  3  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  17,092  lbs.  milk.  828  lbs.  butterfat. 
Another  13,252  lbs.  milk.  957  lbs.  butterfat. 
Average  4  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  10,402  lbs.  milk.  642  lbs.  butterfat. 
One  (  At  4  yrs.old  11,570  lbs.  milk,  572  lbs.  butterfat 
Cow  (  At  7  yrs.old  18,602  lbs.  milk, 957  lbs.  butterfat 

which  is 
Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R.  ‘Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  this  cow 
winning  so  much  favor  in  the  Dairy  World. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

You  cannot  soil  milk  at  a  profit  unless  yon  cut  your 
production  costs  by  keeping  cows  that  will  average 
7,000  pounds  por  year  and  upwards. 

Now  that  the  agricultural  colleges  and  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  begun  to  test  the  different  breeds, 
we  can  supply  facts  and  figures  that  will  satisfy  any  open- 
minded  business  man  that  for  every  purpose,  the  Holstein 
is  the  most  profitable  breed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 
They  contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairy¬ 
man. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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“  HELIANTI  ”  FODDER. 

Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  dis¬ 
cussed  a  new  table  vegetable  described 
in  foreign  catalogues  as  “Helianti,”  “He- 
lianthi,”  or  “Salsefis.”  It  is  a  perennial 
sunflower,  a  form  of  Helianthus  macro- 
phyllus,  producing  slender  spindle- 
shaped  tubers,  which  are  said  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  plant  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  and  makes  an  enor¬ 
mous  production  of  tubers.  It  is  now 
said  by  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  the  plant 
makes  excellent  fodder,  either  green  or 
as  hay,  or  silage.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  plant  might  produce  abundant 
green  fodder  or  silage  during  a  drought, 
as  a  tuberous  rooted  plant  will  with¬ 
stand  drought  when  other  plants  suffer. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  have  given 
experience  with  ordinary  sunflowers  as 
forage.  Some  conservative  experiments 
with  “Helianti”  would  be  of  interest. 


SCUTTLE  IN  STABLE. 

Two-thirds  of  the  barns  around  here 
that  have  cellars  are  provided  with 
scuttles  that  lift  out.  No  doubt  this 
is  true  of  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  one  of  these  scuttles  comes 
behind  a  horse  stall  it  quite  frequently 
happens  that  a  horse  backing  out 
catches  his  calks  under  the  edges, 
throwing  out  the  board  and  letting  the 
horse  down  the  hole.  I  have  known 


three  such  cases  around  here  this 
Winter.  This  always  causes  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  horse  out, 
besides  the  danger  of  breaking  a  leg. 
Take  all  those  scuttle  boards'  and  nail 
a  cleat  on  that  will  project  on  one  side 
to  slide  under  the  floor  next  the  stall. 
This  can  be  put  in  place  just  as  easily 
and  can  never  be  lifted  out  by  a  horse. 

East  Brookfield,  Mass.  w.  o.  t. 


Alfalfa  for  the  Silo. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  Alfalfa  as  silage?  Is  it  used  for  silage 
very  much?  Does  it  keep  well  as  such? 
We  have  no  silo  at  present,  and  grow  a 
great  deal  of  Alfalfa.  I  do  not  wish  to 
build  one  unless  I  am  sure  of  its  being 
practical  to  handle  Alfalfa  in  this  way. 

Chester,  N.  J.  w.  f.  a. 

Our  reports  for  both  clover  and  Alfalfa 
in  the  silo  vary.  Some  report  good  suc¬ 
cess,  while  others  say  they  got  only  rank, 
bad-smelling  stuff  out  of  the  silo.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  way  the  Alfalfa  was  handled  had 
much  to  do  with  it — the  maturity  and  the 
amount  of  water  used.  The  conclusion  of 
our  reports  seemed  to  be  that  it  is  better 
to  dry  the  Alfalfa  and  use  corn  in  the 
silo.  We  would  like  further  reports. 

Selling  or  Feeding  Wheat. 

I  have  about  50  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand,  can  sell  it  for  $1  per  bushel,  or 
about  $1.60  per  100  pounds.  I  am  buying 
some  bran  at  $1.55  for  sow  and  pigs,  and 
middlings  at  $1.75  per  100  pounds  for  pigs; 
have  five  sows,  one  with  pigs  three  weeks 
old,  other  four  to  farrow  in  May,  and 
have  f  ar  shotes  and  four  pigs  three 
montls  old,  and  nine  pigs  three  weeks  old, 
and  one  cow  and  four  horses.  What  is  the 
wheat  worth  to  me  to  grind  (10  cents  a 
sack  of  two  bushels  for  grinding)  and 
feed,  and  what  can  I  feed  it  to  with  most 
economy,  what  feed  with  it,  and  what  pro¬ 
portions?  It  seems  to  me  I  would  better 
feed  it  up.  Corn  costs  80  cents  a  bushel. 

New  Jersey.  w.  w.  w. 

With  your  stock  of  pigs  on  hand  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  sell  your  wheat  at  $1.60 
per  100  and  buy  bran  at  $1.55  and  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $1.75.  I  would  prefer  to  feed 
this  wheat  to  the  growing  pigs  and  shotes 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts 
wheat  to  one  part  cornmeal  with  one-half 
part  digester  tankage  added.  This  will 
make  a  very  good  growing  ration,  but  when 
fattening  the  pigs  for  market  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cornmeal  should  be  increased.  If 
you  wish  to  save  the  expense  of  grinding 


your  wheat,  you  could  soak  it  for  12  hours 
before  feeding  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  it  and  letting  it  stand  in  a  covered 
bucket  until  feeding  time.  C.  S.  G. 

Concrete  Floor  in  Hoghouse. 

On  page  442  E.  V.  S.  asks  for  experience 
with  a  concrete  floor  in  hoghouse.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  concrete  to  plank,  for  it  is  easier 
to  clean  and  more  durable.  Make  the 
floor  slanting,  about  four  inches  on  a 
floor  12  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  drain  and 
build  the  nests  up  off  the  concrete,  for  I 
have  found  that  leg  weakness  and  rheu¬ 
matism  are  caused  by  pigs  lying  on  the 
concrete  floor.  I  would  also  advise  mak- 
iug  the  troughs  of  concrete.  H.  L.  A. 

Itushford,  N.  Y. 

Manure  in  Cement  Pigpen. 

Will  a  cement  -pigpen  prevent  manure 
from  burning  up  in  dry  weather,  as  the 
manure  dried  up  in  my  board  pen  last 
Summer?  G.  m. 

Whether  the  manure  in  a  pigpen  heats 
and  dries  up  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure,  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains  and  the 
number  of  pigs  you  keep  tramping  on  it. 
Of  course  a  good  tight  cement  floor  would 
hold  the  water  and  therefore  help  to  keep 
the  manure  wet,  but  a  tight  board  floor 
ought  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  We  use 
cement  floors  because  they  are  washed  every 
day,  and  are  much  easier  to  clean  than 
boards,  but  have  never  tried  to  keep  man¬ 
ure  from  heating  by  their  use.  c.  s.  G. 

Cotton-seed  Hulls. 

1.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  as  compared  with  hay,  medium 
grade?  Are  the  hulls  a  safe  substitute 
for  hay  for  horses?  2.  Give  ration  for 
medium  to  large  Holstein  cow,  now  giving 
eight  quarts  per  day  (getting  ready  to  dry 
off),  of  bran,  gluten,  beet  pulp,  cotton-seed 
hulls  or  hay  as  above,  can  also  use  corn¬ 
meal.  I  want  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow 
as  well  as  I  can.  s.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  The  average  analysis  of  Timothy  hay 
is  protein  5.9  per  cent ;  carbohydrates,  45 
per  cent,  and  fat,  2.5  per  cent ;  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  protein  4.2  per  cent ;  carbohy¬ 
drates,  38.4  per  cent,  and  fat,  2.2  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  cotton-seed  hulls 
are  considerably  below  Timothy  hay  in 
nutritive  value,  unless  there  happens  to  be 
a  considerable  portion  of  broken  kernels 
of  the  seed  adhering  to  the  hulls.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  cotton-seed  hulls 
as  feed  for  horses,  so  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  pass  this  question  on. 

2.  A  daily  ration  consisting  of  four 
pounds  gluten,  two  pounds  bran  and 
two  pounds  beet  pulp  should  suffice  at 


present  When  the  cow  becomes  fresh  the 
ration  should  be  increased.  I  should  not 
feed  eotton-seed  hulls  entirely  for  rough- 
age,  but  give  some  hay.  c.  L.  M. 

Green  Fodder. 

I  have  a  small  lot  I  wish  to  sow  to  some 
crop,  so  that  I  will  have  some  extra  forage 
(green)  for  my  15  head  of  milch  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  shortage  of  grass  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  I  had  it  in  cow  peas  last  Summer. 
It  has  about  two  to  2%  acres  in  it.  I  wish 
to  cut  it  and  haul  to  barn  and  feed  night 
and  morning.  What  can  you  suggest  as  a 
good  crop?  1  have  a  silo,  but  it  is  not  big 
enough  to  run  me  through  the  drought. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.  a.  r.  t. 

This  is  but  one  of  50  questions  about  n 
fodder  crop  for  green  feeding.  The  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  put  two  acres  in  Canada 
peas  and  oats  as  soon  as  you  can.  You 
can  begin  to  cut  this  green  crop  in  late 
June.  Put  half  an  acre  in  fodder  corn  as 
early  as  you  can  plant  it  safely.  Put  in 
drills  and  cultivate  well.  As  the  first  half 
acre  of  oats  and  peas  is  cut  plow  and 
seed  to  Japanese  millet.  On  the  remainder 
of  the  oats  and  pea  ground  drill  fodder 
corn  as  fast  as  the  land  is  clear.  As  the 
fodder  corn  and  millet  are  cut  sow  rye 
and  Hairy  vetch  together.  This  will  give 
you  a  continuous  supply  of  green  fodder. 
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Summer  Silage. — We  have  been  using 
Summer  silage  with  the  best  of  success  for 
upwards  of  20  years.  We  have  tried  differ¬ 
ent  materials  but  Crimson  clover  sown  after 
our  corn  silage  is  off  and  a  little  wheat 
added  to  hold  the  clover  up  seems  to  be  1 
our  most  economical  crop,  as  it  can  be  ; 
grown  entirely  as  a  catch  crop  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  We  find  that  Summer  silage  should  | 
be  wilted  a  trifle  before  going  in  to  the 
silo,  otherwise  we  handle  the  same  as  Fall 
silage.  As  you  are  aware  we  never  pasture.  ! 

Delaware.  f.  c.  Bancroft,  j 

Sow  Eating  Pics. — The  discussion  on 
page  507  as  to  why  sows  eat  their  young 
is  helpful,  but  it  does  not  tap  the  milk  of 
the  cocoanut.  All  swine  require  protein, 
especially  brood  sows.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  forced  to  subsist  on  corn  and 
other  non-protein  feeds.  A  corn-fed  hog 
will  seek  for  protein,  and  sows  will  kill 
their  young  to  satisfy  this  desire.  As 
stated  salt  pork  will  satisfy,  but  clover, 
Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans  are  cheaper  and 
better.  Corn-fed  sows  have  small  litters 
while  those  having  the  range  of  clover 
fields  tend  to  strength,  health,  age  and 
large  litters.  h. 

A  One-Cow  Silo.— The  March  16  issue  of 
The  II.  N.-Y.  asks  if  a  silo  would  pay  for 
two  cows.  Here  is  a  report  of  William 
Leach  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  last 
Fall  built  a  silo  eight  feet  by  10  feet,  of 
concrete  blocks,  which  he  made  himself. 
It  took  six  good  loads  of  corn  to  fill  it 
and  the  corn  was  put  in  quite  green ;  it 
has  kept  fine,  with  the  exception  of  three 
inches  from  the  sides ;  this  was  caused  by 
the  cement  blocks  being  green,  as  the  silo 
was  finished  just  in  time  to  fill.  Mr.  Leach 
is  feeding  one  three-year-old  cow  one-half 
bushel  silage,  twice  a  day,  hay  once  a  day 
and  grain  twice  daily,  and  making  seven 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  besides  furnishing 
a  family  of  three  people  with  milk.  This 
looks  as  if  a  silo  pays  for  one  cow. 

G.  H.  L. 


Describes  and  illustrates  completely 
the  latest  improved  farm  implements 

CONTAINS  special  articles  on  the  care, 
adjustment  and  operation  of  implements, 
interesting  to  progressive  farmers. 

It  is  a  big  book,  9"xll"  in  size,  hand¬ 
somely  printed.  There  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  this  new  big  book,  so  write  at  once. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Line  of 
Corn  and  Cotton  Planters,  Disc  Harrows 
and  Hay  Loaders. 

The  world’s  best.  Gold  medal  winners  at 
every  exposition. 

We  have  other  beautifully  illustrated 
special  booklets.  Which  one  do  you  want? 

More  and  Belter  Corn — Booklet.  Shows 
corn  planters,  etc. 

Belter  Hay  and  How  to  Make  It — 
Booklet.  Shows  hay  loaders  and  rakes. 

Alfalfa:  Its  Seeding,  Culture  and  Cur¬ 
ing — Booklet.  Shows  alfalfa  culti¬ 
vators,  seeders,  etc. 

Bigger  Crops  from  Better  Seed-Beds — 
Booklet.  Shows  disc  harrows,  single 
and  double  action. 

Tell  us  what  implement  you  want  to  know 
about  and  which  one  of  the  special  booklets 
you  want,  then  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
big  illustrated  book — Package  No.  X  33 

Get  Quality  and 
Service — John 
Deere  Dealers 
Give  Both. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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T  YOUR  IDEAS 


59,000  Offered  for  Certain  Invention., 
„  Book  -How  to  OMain  a  Patent”  and 
“What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Veara 

W  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  Have  Reorganized  Our  Entire  Factory 
To  Make  This  Columbus  Buggy  Possible 

NOW  you  can  have  a  Columbus  Buggy— highest  quality— for  $50  direct  from  the  factory.  We’ve  reorganized 
our  entire  factory  capacity  to  make  this  possible.  Nobody  ever  expected  it  could  be  done.  Your 
father  knew  Columbus  Buggies— you’ve  heard  of  them  since  you  were  a  boy— the  best  buggies  made. 

But  always  until  this  year  they’ve  been  made  and  sold  in  quantity  lots.  50  or  GO  different  styles  or  grades. 
Dealers  would  charge  you  up  to  $85  to  $95.  Or  the  biggest  mail  order  catalog  house  would  charge  $67.50  and 
up,  if  they  could  get  equal  quality. 

Read  what  it  means  to  you  to  be  able  to  get  a  world  famous  Columbus  Buggy  from  the  Factory. 


One  Quality- 
One  Price- 

DIRECT 


—5  Weeks'  Free  Trial 

Toef  Whether  You  Keep  It 
I  COl  *  or  Not 

— 2Years’Guarantee 


If  You  Do  Keep  It 


— Here’s  how  we  did  it  and  why  we  did  It: 

We’d  been  making  many  Columbus  Buggy 
styles— at  much  higher  prices— and  selling  for 
years  on  a  different  plan.  We  had  to  get  higher 
prices.  It  cost  us  so  much  more  to  sell  each 
buggy  than  this  way  does. 

So  wo  decided  to  change  all  that — reorganize 
our  entire  factory — to  put  all  our  expert  Colum¬ 
bus  workmen  on  a  one-quality  one-price  buggy 
— make  it  the  best  buggy  wo  ever  put  together 
on  careful  workmanship  and  in  high-grade  mate¬ 
rials  and  save  our  customers  direct  from  the 
factory  from  at  least  $17.60  up  to  $40  cash,  and 
give  them  a  better  buggy  than  they  could  buy 
anywhere  else  at  that.  And  we’ve  done  it. 

— Our  workmen  can  ilo  better  work — doing  the  same 
thing  each  time,  better  on  60,000  jobs— 50,000  parts 
exactly  alike,  true,  tested, rigidly  inspected,  turned 
out  absolutely  O.  K.  every  time  at  less  making  cost 
per  buggy,  than  any  maker  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 

You  can  see  and  know  that  we  mean  business. 

All  the  skill  and  brains  behind  this  enormous  fac¬ 
tory  Is  now  put  into  this  one  quality  Columbus. 

We  couldn’t  do  this  and  offer  you  the  most  liberal 
direct-from-factory-longest-free- trial-test  of  5  weeks, 
or  guarantee  this  Columbus  Buggy  for  2  years  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  unless  we  were  absolutely  sure  of 
our  quality— and  the  long,  satisfactory  service  this 
Columbus  will  give  you. 


— We  are  satisfied  with  only  81  profit  on  each  sale  we  make, 
— We  have  no  more  heavy  selling  expense— no  dealers  to 
share  profits  with— no  middlemen. 

—And  you’d  be  surprised  to  know  how  little  it  costs  ua 
to  sell  a  Columbus  Buggy  this  way.  it’s  only  the  postage 
and  a  bookkeeper  to  enter  the  factory  order  with  ship¬ 
ping  instructions  the  day  we  get  it.  No  buggies  to  carry 
over,  either,  like  the  catalog  houses  or  dealers,  or  the 
maker  who  puts  out  a  lot  of  styles. 

Here's  a  brief  description— more  facts  and  full  de¬ 
tails  are  told  in  our  big,  free  portfolio.  Get  it. 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  i  Auto-Seat  styles 
and  many  choices  of  colors.  Full  length  water-tight 
genuine  leatherqnartertop.  Strong  well-lronedand 
braced  poplar  body.  Long  distance  dustproof  steel 
axles.  Oil  tempered  easy  riding  springs.  Hot  set 
round  edge  Gautier  steel  tires.  Strongest  hickory 
wheels.  Rear  circle  interlocking  fifth  wheel. 

Double  perch  gear.  Reinforced  steel  bow  sockets. 
Substantial  heavy  upholstering.  Genuine  leather 
dash.  Waterproof  rain  apron  and  boat  in  rear. 

Quick  shifting  shaft  couplings.  S-Prong 
steps.  Strong,  double  braced  full  trim 
med  shafts.  Oil  and  lead  painting. 

Handsome  a  job  as  you'll  see  on  1000 
miles  of  road.  Y'ou  can’t  beat  it. 

Write  for  Big  Portfolio 
FREE— Today  Sure 


NOTE: 

Choice  of  4 
Auto-Seat  and 
Many  Colors 


Columbus  Carriage  and  Harness  Co. 

“ Famous  Buggies  For  Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  ” 

2038  South  High  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 


World 

Famous 


Now  Offered  at  $1.  Profit 


on 

each 


to  Us 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


6  T*l 


1912. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
r.  N.-T.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 

ONE  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

wo  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 

have  50  years*  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  Our  Stove  Book,  Free, 
tells  what  makes  a  stove  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Witt 
Interest  You 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 


Barred  Bocks  Partridge  Cochins 

White  Rucks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CP  PC  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per~nett1ngr. 
CUUO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 


MINCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


SC.  W.  ORPINGTONS— COCKERELS  FOR  SALE, 
i  Philo  strain.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  y. 


flvninnim*  EGGS,  Baby  Chicks— Buff,  White, 
Urpingiun  Black.  Prize  winners,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,' farm  bred.  Annual  Reduction  Sale  prices  — 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting;  two  settings,  $4.00;  50  eggs, 
$6.50;  100  eggs,  $12.50.  Baby  Chicks — 20c.  each,  lots 
of  50  or  more;  25c.  each  lots  of  less  than  50.  Cata¬ 
logue.  GRANNIS  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


ADDIN  fiThM  — Black  and  White — Winners  of 
UltrlliU  I  llliw  75  Ribbons.  Best  eggs,  $1.50  per 
setting  after  May  1st.  Ten  late  hatched  laying  pul¬ 
lets.  Write fnrprice.  R. M. Morrison,  Lyme, N. II. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  winnYrs^livo 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 


GENUINE  KELLERSTBASS  STRAIN 

Crystal  Wiiite  Orpington  Eggs— J3. 00  per  fifteen. 
From  one  of  Kellerstrass’  best  pens.  W.  A.  Kaiser, 
2703  Jamaica  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX — Ohix  that  live  and  grow  hatched 
in  Mammoth  Incubators. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Eggs  from  vigorous, 
fresh-air  housed  stock. 

Place  your  orders  for  Ohix  now  and  get  positive 
date  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

P T  D /I  YTT  \  T?  T? PTTP 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM  .  .  .  BERLIN,  Mass. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


DRIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

4  Ducks,  White  Orpington  Barred  Rocks— Eggs 
and  Chicks.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


WHITE,  BUFF.  SILVER  &  PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES.  Good  laying  strains. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Write  me  your 
wants.  J.  H.  ZIMMER,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  ami  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHAliT,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


CHOICE  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
CL  eggs  for  sale— $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 

100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  S— Blue  Ribbon  Winners. 
Eggs— $3  per  15.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vt. 


Kean’s  White  Wyandottes 

Bred  nine  years  for  vigor,  utility  and  standard  re¬ 
quirements.  Eggs  from  selected  stock;  eight  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  each  male;  thirteen,  $1.00;  fifty- 
two, $3.50;  one  hundred,  $6.00.  Choice  COCKERELS 
and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  $2.50  each. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN . Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Wright's  White  Wyandotte  Winners 

Baby  Chix  and  Eggs  from  high-class,  strong,  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  farm  raised  stock.  Grand  view  Farm , Stan fo rdvllle, N.Y. 


While  Wyandottes 

white,  healthy  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs:  100— $5.(X);  setting,  $1.00.  Chick  feeding  for¬ 
mula  with  order.  WILLIAM  0.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Wild  &  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  dWi 

2c.  stamp,  showing  pure  wild  gobbler  from  the 
mountain.  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Belleville,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE 

Laced  Wyandotte  and  Single  Comb  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  Chickens.  F.  S.  Montgomery,  Toboso,  Ohio. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 


TURKEY  EGGS,  all  breeds,  $3.25  for  12.  Rocks,  R.  I. 
I  Reds,  Minorcas,  all  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
Leghorns—  Eggs,  $1  for  17.  Pekin  &  I.R.  Duck  Eggs, 
$1  for  11.  W.  R.  CARLE,  R.  1,  Jacobsburg,  Ohio. 


Ctiant  Rrnri7P  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  per  10. 

UIdlll  UIUUZC  It.  0.  R.  I.  Red,  $1.00  per  15. 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 


K1 


ELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1.00  per  15.  A.  NICHOLS,  Chili,  N.Y. 


Madison  Square  Garden 
Prize-Winning  Strains  f;“ 

Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks. 
Eggs  reasonable.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT . Kiverdale,  N.  J. 


Kn'ti'tJS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  ail  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  8  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10.  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-fourth  week  of  the  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Storrs  College  shows 
the  astonishing  record  of  34  eggs  out  of 
the  possible  35 ;  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  of  W.  J.  Tilley  are  the  champions 
of  the  contest  so  far  as  a  weekly  record 
is  concerned.  All  the  pullets  laid  every 
day  except  one  that  missed  one  day.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  record  will  be 
equalled  during  the  contest.  None  of 
the  White  Leghorns  have  laid  seven 
eggs  in  a  week  until  this  week;  now 
three  have  done  so;  one  in  the  pen  of 
F.  G.  Yost,  one  of  the  Harwood  Farm 
pen,  and  one  of  those  astonishing  birds 
of  Thomas  Barron  of  England.  These 
White  Leghorns  still  hold  the  lead  for 
a  total  egg  production  with  a  record  of 
485,  followed  closely  by  F.  G.  Yost’s 
Leghorns  with  a  total  of  455.  Harwood 
Farm’s  White  Leghorns  laid  30  eggs 
this  week;  Yost’s  laid  29,  Conyers  Farm 
Leghorns  laid  28.  This  week  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  Leghorns  up  among  the  high 
producers.  The  Barred  Rocks  of  Top 
Notch  Farm  and  the  R.  I.  Reds  of  Co¬ 
lonial  Farm  each  laid  31  eggs;  and  the 
Reds  of  Hrs.  Harris  Lehman  laid  30. 
O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No. 
1  has  laid  66  eggs  in  70  days.  Hore 
hens  are  broody,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  the  record  for  the  week  falls  off 
65  eggs  on  that  account;  but  they  laid 
2,341  eggs  in  the  week,  and  that  is  68 
per  cent  of  the  possible  total.  Everyone 
who  visits  the  scene  of  the  contest  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  appearance  of  the 
birds,  their  healthy  and  happy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  cleanly  aspect  of  the  pens, 
the  abundant  litter.  Prof.  Stoneburn, 
as  the  responsible  head,  has  good  cause 
to  be  proud  of  this  contest. 

I  notice  that  the  English  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  have  exceptionally  large 
combs  and  most  of  them  have  frozen 
off  the  points  or  part  of  them.  It  must 
have  been  a  tedious  job  to  keep  those 
large  combs  from  freezing  badly ;  Prof. 
Stoneburn  told  me  they  had  to  work 
night  and  day  during  that  extreme  cold 
spell.  I  cannot  help  referring  again  to 
the  feasibility  of  cutting  off  combs  and 
wattles  of  Leghorns  on  a  commercial 
plant,  and  thus  doing  away  with  one  of 
the  objections  in  Winter  to  that  breed. 
A  sharp  pair  of  scissors  does  the  job 
quickly  and  easily,  there  isn’t  anywhere 
near  as  much  bleeding  as  one  would  an¬ 
ticipate,  and  it  heals  very  quickly.  In 
my  experience  White  Leghorn  chicks 
are  rather  hard  to  raise  as  a  general 
thing.  The  plumage  develops  so  rap¬ 
idly  in  some  chicks  that  they  are  not 
able  apparently  to  eat  and  assimilate 
sufficient  food  to  withstand  the  drain 
upon  the  system.  But  by  very  careful 
selection  of  the  most  vigorous  stock  for 
breeders,  and  by  avoiding  inbreeding 
(which  is  the  rock  on  which  many  poul¬ 
try  plants  go  to  pieces)  ;  also  by  using 
only  mature  birds  for  breeding  stock, 
doubtless  Leghorn  chicks  could  be 
raised  as  easily  as  any  other  breed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  per  bird  of  each  breed 
since  the  contest  began  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  twenty-third  week : 


Average  per 

Eggs 

Birds 

bird 

Barred  P.  Rocks . 

.3141 

60 

52.3 

White  P.  Rocks . 

.1138 

20 

56.9 

Partridge  P.  Rocks .  .  . 

.  282 

5 

50.4 

Columbian  Rocks . 

.  289 

5 

57.8 

Silver  Wyandottes  .  . . 

.  108 

5 

33.6 

Golden  Wyandottes  .  . . 

.  158 

5 

31.6 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  . 

.  2233 

40 

55.8 

Buff  Wyandottes  . . . . 

.  321 

5 

.  04.2 

Columbian  Wyandottes. 

.  790 

15 

52.6 

Am.  Dominiques  . 

.  307 

5 

61.4 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

.  3038 

45 

67.5 

It.  C.  It.  I.  Reds . 

.  963 

15 

64.2 

Black  Langshans  .... 

.  289 

5 

57.8 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  492 

10 

49.2 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

.8448 

150 

56.3 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  . . . 

.  738 

15 

52.4 

Dark  Cornish  . 

.  202 

5 

49.2 

Black  Minorcas  . 

.  593 

20 

29.6 

Anconas  . 

.  186 

5 

37.2 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  . 

.1406 

20 

73.3 

S.  C.  White  Orpingtons. 

.1520 

25 

60.8 

Iloudans  . 

.  125 

5 

25.0 

Buttercups  . 

.  212 

5 

42.4 

Totals  . 27,158 

490 

This  interesting  table  shows  that  the 
Buff  Orpingtons  have  laid  more  eggs 
per  bird  than  any  other  breed,  with  the 
Single  Comb  Reds  second,  and  the  Rose 
Comb  Reds  third. 

In  concluding  an  article  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American  Hr.  Wilson 
Brooks  of  Illinois,  an  old  poultryman, 
says,  “I  traveled  2,000  miles  going  to 
and  returning  from  this  contest.  It  zms 
worth  every  cent  spent,  and  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  great  pleasure,  I  learned  a  great 
deal  which  will  be  helpful  to  me  in  the 
conduct  of  my  own  poultry  business.” 
And  lie  advises  anyone  interested  in 
poultry  who  gets  within  reaching  dis¬ 
tance  of  Storrs  this  Summer,  to  be  sure 
to  visit  the  contest,  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


y\\m\\\\\\\\\\\m\\\\\\\\\\m 

Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-preof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  “RU”  and  always  spelled  with  one  “B”) 

Is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-OID  Gum. 

When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 
the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
^  the  genuine  RU-Ber-010.  The  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

^  KA-lor-OID  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 

|  (Colored  Ruberoid)  THREE  COLORS :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN.  w.  Mart 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  “Around  th-.j 


§  World,”'  containing  illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  glebe,  and  FREE  samples. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches  :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver 


No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  book  today 
or  send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Celle  City  Incubator  Company,  Box  48 


•5S  Buys  Best 
140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over  -.best  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  140-chick  hot-water  brooder, 
$4.85.  Both  ordered  together- 

$11.50.  Freight  prepaid  (E.  of 
Rockies).  ~ 


Racine,  WitconOD 


Brooder  Capacity  Overrun 

Must  sell  at  once  several  thou¬ 
sand.  day-old.  Chicks  &  Hatching 
Eggs  from  vigorous  free  range 
stock.  Write  at  once  for  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS,  ESOPUS,  N.Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


n  fl  EGGS  $1 .00 — I.eading  varieties,  62  breeds.  Prize  Poul- 
L  U  try,  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa, 


pnill  TRYMPkl — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
•  will.  I  II  I  ITIbli  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


MARIETTA,  PA. 


Frii*  Colo  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs— 26  for  $1 
^  ”1  dale  or  $3.50  per  TOO  Purebred  stock-  »I 


right.  H.  A.  THAT 


per  1UU. 
CHER. 


Pure  bred  stock;  all 
Perulack,  Pa. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— SI  .50  per 
setting;  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 


CDrri  A  I  PRIPF^-Esgs  for  hatching  from 
EiVlrVLi  1  IvlCLO  600  flee  ra tlge,  finely 


_  .  pr 

orders.  Also  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs. 
LAWRENCE,  It.  !).,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


H.  C. 


0  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co..  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

BABY  CHICKS— From  large,  mature  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  on  free  range;  Young’s  strain; 
hatches  average  65$;  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Arthur 
H.  Penny,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead.N.Y. 


A  Bargain-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$5.00  per  100.  Homestead  Farms,  R.  1,  Lestershire,  N.  Y. 

O  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Hatching  Eggs  from  selected 
winter  layers,  $1.00  per  15.  Low  prices  on  larger 
orders.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.Y. 


RICHLAND  FARMS 

Breed ers  and  Exhibitors  of 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  the  PROFIT  PAYING 
KIND  of  BABY  CHICKS  and  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
RICHLANI)  FARMS,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  selected  yearling  breeders. 
Choice  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  250 
acres  devoted  to  Leghorns  of  exceptional  quality 
and  vigor.  Send  for  circular.  MT.  PLEASANT 
FARM,  Box  Y,  Havre  df,  Grace,  Md. 


Baby  Chicks 


From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CORNING  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Fertility  guar¬ 
anteed.  Standard  bred  farm  raised  stock  for  sale. 
W.  H.  SEXTON,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.,  R.F  D.  1. 

pllIV— STRONG,  healthy,  liveable— hatched  in 
either  mammoth  or  small  Incubators,  and 
from  superior  free  range  stock— Single  Comb 
White  and  Brown  LEGHORNS— $9.50  up  per  100. 
Capacity  100,000  chix.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS . LYONS,  N.  Y. 

RaLv  PViir'lrc  s-  c-  Leghorns,  Barred 
EJaUy  V/I11CKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  L  Red  Eggs,  90o.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

lific  laying  %train  of  S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS — $6.00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  oggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons — $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqna,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Gove  Poultry  Farms  Athens,  Pa. 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  &  Einden  Geese;  R.l.  Reds, P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 


S.  C.  W.  L. 


Baby  Chick 


s 


Bred  from  hens  that 
laid  over  175  eggs  in 
pullet  year.  Perfectly  hatched,  strong,  vigorous, 
livable  chicks — the  kind  you  want — money  makers. 
Will  make  great  foundation  stock.  Write  for  freo 
circular  and  prices  today. 

PEERLESS  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


BIG  ROUEN  and  INDIAN 


RUNNER 

_ __  _ _ DUCKS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Paterson  and  Morristown  winners.  $3  per  15,  $5 
per  30.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

Indian  Runnorc  Cook’s  white  Egg  strain, 

IllUICtll  nunnen>  $2  per  12;  utility  stock, $1  |a  r 
12;  drakes,  $1.  AGNES  GORDON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHliKKY  HILL  FARM. . . .  Pittstown,  N.J. 

(U2  I  C5  Hatching  Eggs,  Wycknff 

III  1^  vj  White  Leghorn  Ringlet 
Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  five  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  free  range  stock;  capacity 
100,000;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY¬ 
LORS  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY 


-Mammoth  Pekin 
and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio. 


MARTIN'S  ANCONAS 

MARVELOUS  WINTER  LAYERS  and  BOSTON 
PRIZE  WINNERS.  ClHCUI.AB  FREE. 

C.  A.  MARTIN . DEltRY.  N.  H. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 
W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  for  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 


Chicks,  Ducklings  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Now  Ready  from  Selected  Breeders. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— Imperial  Pekin  Ducks. 

300  Breeding  Ducks.  Also  a  few  BARRED 
ROCK  COCKERELS  at  right  prices. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Outcbess  Co.,  N.  Y, 


S,  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  ^GGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  aud  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flkmington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  V/.  LEGHORNS-Barred  Rocks 

Eggs  from  selected  breeders — free  range — $4  per  100. 
LINDQUIST  POULTRY  FARM,  Boonton,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

range,  $1.00  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.  CHAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Runner  Ducks,  Layers  &  Prize  Win  - 
ners.  Eggs,  $2  a  setting.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

Big  Barred  Rocks  HT sea, 

that  will  hatch— $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Rock  Cockerel 
and  Pullets  for  sale.  A  Sensible  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping,  free.  Lambert’s  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R  I. 


RARRFH  ROfKS-Eq«s  from  free  range,  fine 
DKIxIYEils  RUUKJ  Ul.„e  utiiity  chickens. 

Breeding  stock  from  hen-hntc.hod  free  range  chick¬ 
ens,  90#  fertility  guaranteed— $4.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run,  Chester  County  Pa. 


BUFF  ROCK  8  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fainnount,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  "TrPyptS 

$6.00  per  100.  *  J.  H.  F RIEDEL.  Pearl  River,  N.‘ 
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THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Hygrometer;  Feeding  Rations. 

1.  Are  the  hygrometers  used  in  incubators 
of  any  practical  worth,  or  are  they  only 
a  bait  for  amateurs?  2.  Some  advocate 
a  different  ration  for  Winter  and  Summer, 
and  for  between ;  if  this  is  necessary,  what 
would  be  the  best  for  Leghorns  during 
each  period?  J.  h.  b. 

Kauffman,  Pa. 

1.  Hygrometers  are  of  practical  value  in 
determining  the  moisture  content  of  the 
air  in  incubator  cellars  or  other  rooms 
where  hatching  is  carried  on.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  they  are  not  a  necessity 
and,  like  a  great  many  other  things,  they 
may  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

2.  Poultry  rations  should  be  vai’ied  ac¬ 

cording  to  the  season,  since,  during  the  cold 
weather,  more  carbohydrates  or  heat  pro¬ 
ducing  elements  in  the  food  are  needed 
than  in  the  Summer.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  scien¬ 
tifically  balanced  ration  for  each  of  the 
four  seasons ;  simply  increase  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  such  fat-forming  foods  as  corn, 
barley  and  buckwheat  in  the  Winter,  and 
in  warm  weather  replace  a  portion  of  these 
grains  by  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  other 
foods  having  a  higher  protein  content  and 
less  fat.  m.  b.  d. 


Good  Poultry  Rations. 


Will  you  give  me  feeding  rations  for 
chicks  and  laying  hens?  a.  b. 


Newly-hatched  chicks  should  receive  their 
first  food,  and  be  given  water,  when  about 
36  hours  old  ;  for  the  first  few  meals  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  milk  may  be  given, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  chick  grit  and 
finely  granulated  charcoal  should  be  placed 
before  them.  For  the  first  three  weeks 
chicks  should  be  fed  five  times  daily,  and 
they  seem  to  do  best  when  given  both  hard 
and  soft  food.  The  former  may  be  one  of 
the  commercial  chick  feeds,  or  the  1-2-3 
mixture.  This  consists  of  one  part  pin¬ 
head  oat  meal,  two  parts  finely  cracked 
corn,  and  three  parts  cracked  wheat,  these 
proportions  being  by  weight.  For  the  soft 
food  old-fashioned  cornmeal  johnny  cake 
or  the  following  mash  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
may  be  used :  Wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  cornmeal  and  sifted  beef  scraps,  of 
each  three  parts  by  weight,  to  which  may 
be  added  one  part  of  bone  meal.  This  is 
moistened  with  skim-milk.  r^he  johnny 
cake  may  well  be  fed  for  the  first  week, 
and  the  mash  mixture  then  substituted  for 
it.  From  the  second  day  up  to  three  weeks 
of  age,  the  chicks  should  receive  three 
meals  daily  of  the  soft  feed  and  two  of 
the  grain,  and  the  same  mash  mixture 
should  be  kept  before  them,  dry,  in  shallow 
dishes,  the  supply  being  renewed  daily  and 
any  that  becomes  soiled  thrown  away.  The 
cracked  grain  may  be  fed  in  shallow  litter, 
or  may  also  be  placed  in  trays.  After 
three  weeks  the  number  of  meals  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  first  to  two  of  mash  and 
two  of  grain,  then  to  one  of  mash  and  two 
of  grain,  the  grain  being  fed  night  and 
morning,  and  the  moist  mash  at  noon,  still 
keeping  the  dry  mash  constantly  before 
them.  After  about  six  weeks  the  chicks 
will  eat  whole  wheat  and  hulled  oats,  and 
the  corn  need  not  be  so  finely  cracked. 
After  eight  weeks  the  grain  ration  may  be 
changed  to  two  parts  of  wheat  and  three 
of  cracked  corn,  and,  if  the  chicks  are  on 
free  range,  this  may  be  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  in  hoppers.  The  moist  mash 
should  be  continued  once  daily  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  force  the  chicks  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  otherwise  this,  too,  may  be  fed  dry, 
In  hoppers,  always  accessible  to  them. 
Whole  beef  scrap  may  be  fed.  mixed  in 
the  dry  mash,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  mash  by  weight, 
or,  if  the  chicks  are  accustomed  to  it,  and 
are  on  range,  tt  may  be  kept  constantly 
before  them  in  hoppers.  Uo  not  forget  that 
at  all  ages,  fresh  clean  water,  always  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  chicks,  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  welfare. 

For  laying  hens  the  following  method 
of  feding  used  by  the  Cornell  Station 
would  probably  be  hard  to  improve  upon  : 


Whole  Grain. 
Winter. 

60  lbs.  wheat 
60  lbs.  corn 
80  lbs.  oats 
80  lbs.  buckwheat 
Summer. 

60  lbs.  wheat 
60  lbs.  corn 
30  lbs.  oats 


Dry  Mash. 

Winter  and  Summer. 
60  lbs.  cornmeal 
GO  lbs.  wheat  middlings 
30  lbs.  wheat,  bran 
10  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal 
10  lbs.  oil  meal 
50  lbs.  beef  scrap 
1  lb.  salt 


The  dry  mash  is  kept  before  the  fowls 
In  hoppers,  open  afternoons  only.  The 
grain,  about  one  quart  to  each  25  fowls, 
is  fed  in  their  litter  nights  and  mornings. 
Green  or  succulent  food  is  also  given,  and 
grit,  oyster  shells,  and  charcoal  are  always 
before  them.  M.  b.  d. 

Henhouse  Construction. 


I  am  planning  to  build  a  henhouse  this 
season.  Which  will  be  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  material  for  me  to  use,  concrete  or 
wood?  Which  material  will  be  cheaper? 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  my  neighbors  as  to  the  dampness 
of  concrete  houses.  Some  say  the  fowls 
will  not  be  as  healthy  in  them  as  in  wood 
houses.  If  I  build  of  wood  would  it  be 
best  to  have  a  concrete  floor?  Some  tell 
me  a  dirt  floor  is  better  than  any  other.  I 
plan  to  build  a  house  20x10  feet,  eight 
feet  high  at  the  front,  six  feet  at  the  back. 
The  front  will  be  open  with  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  muslin  to  be  used  in  cold 
weather.  What  will  be  the  approximate 
cost  of  such  a  house?  e.  j. 

Warner,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  of  your  proposed  henhouse  Is 
open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  the 
dimensions  are  not  such  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  economy  in  cost  consistent  with 
capacity.  Unless  there  is  some  special  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  a  narrow  house,  it  will 


be  found  advisable  to  make  the  building 
more  nearly  square,  giving  it  a  depth  of 
at  least  14  feet,  and  making  it  of  such 
length  as  to  provide  the  capacity  required, 
which  capacity  may  be  figured  by  allowing 
each  fowl  a  floor  space  of  from  four  to 
six  square  feet.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  more  nearly  square  a  building  can  be 
constructed  the  less  will  be  the  material 
required  in  its  walls,  and  in  a  house  of 
the  open-front  type  a  deep  building  has  the 
further  advantage  of  affording  the  fowls 
greater  protection  from  drafts.  Unless 
local  conditions  are  unusual,  a  house  can 
be  built  more  cheaply  of  wood  than  of 
concrete,  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  latter  material  should  not  make  a 
building  equally  dry  and  healthful  if  prop¬ 
erly  constructed.  In  either  case  a  concrete 
floor  has  the  advantage  of  being  vermin- 
proof,  and  much  morn  easily  cared  for 
than  one  of  wood  or  dirt,  but  if  your  soil 
is  naturally  dry  or  can  be  made  so  by 
drainage,  a  dirt  floor  is  very  satisfactory, 
and,  of  course,  much  cheaper.  Without 
knowing  the  prices  of  labor  and  material, 
no  one  could  give  even  an  approximate  es¬ 
timate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  building  as 
you  require,  but  any  local  builder  should 
be  able  to  furnish  you  with  such  an  esti¬ 
mate.  m.  B.  D. 

Lame  Cockerel. 

We  have  a  Brahma  cockerel,  nearly  a 
year  old,  which  has  gone  lame.  lie  first 
hopped  around  on  one  leg,  and  seemed  to 
be  getting  better,  when  suddenly  he  went 
to  pieces  on  both.  lie  is  a  handsome  bird, 
and  I  hate  to  kill  him.  What  might  it  be, 
rheumatism  or  paralysis?  He  looks  “pale 
and  peaked”  now,  but  for  a  long  time  his 
general  health  seemed  to  be  good. 

Deposit,  N.  Y.  s.  H.  s. 

If  an  examination  of  this  cockerel’s  feet 
and  legs  disclosed  no  local  trouble  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  lameness,  I  should  conclude 
that  he  was  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
He  should  be  placed  by  himself  in  a 
warm,  dry  and  sunny  place,  where  he 
could  be  fed  alone  and  be  given  plenty  of 
water  to  drink,  or,  better  still,  have  all 
the  skim-milk  that  he  would  take.  All 
meat  or  other  stimulating  food  should  l^e 
removed  from  his  rations.  m.  b.  d. 

Adjusting  Incubator  Losses. 

A  keeps  purebred  chickens,  B  has  in¬ 
cubator  and  agrees  to  do  hatching  for  A 
at  so  much  an  egg.  Of  course  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  A  stands  all  loss  from 
infertile  eggs,  but  what  would  be  a  fair 
and  honest  adjustment  of  the  eggs  that 
are,  for  any  reason,  allowed  to  cook  or  be 
destroyed  by  chilling?  a.  r. 

Cottage  Hill,  Fla. 

If  eggs  taken  for  hatching  are  spoiled 
through  negligence  of  the  operator,  be 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  morally  respon- 
able  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  such 
eggs.  This  would  not,  of  course,  fully  re¬ 
imburse  the  owner  of  the  eggs,  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  lost  time  is  frequently  as  important 
as  that  of  the  wasted  eggs.  Legally,  I 
doubt  if  damages  could  be  collected,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  any  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  eggs  would  have 

hatched  under  proper  conditions.  I,  my¬ 
self,  recently  received  117  weak,  poorly 

hatched  chicks  from  the  proprietor  of  a 
“mammoth”  incubator.  I  had  sent  him 
400  valuable  eggs  that  I  knew  to  be 

strongly  fertile  and  capable,  under  proper 

conditions,  of  yielding  at  least  a  75  per  cent 
hatch.  The  only  satisfaction  that  I  got 
was  the  statement  from  the  operator  that 
the  compartment  of  the  machine  in  which 
my  eggs  were  placed  ran  at  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature.  This  statement  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  my  temperature  when  I 
received  the  shipment,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  charge  the  loss  to  experience. 

M.  B.  D. 


Steel  Shingles  Last 
Longer  Than  Building 


No  leaks— no  repairs— easy  to  apply  on  any 
roof.  Guaranteed  against  lightning.  Perfect  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  Last  5  times  longer  than  wood 
roof. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  SHINGLES 
TIGHTGOTE  GALVANIZED 

Each  shingle  is  high  grade  steel,  dipped 
into  molten  zinc.  Edges  as  well  as  side  gal¬ 
vanized.  Rust  proof  and  rot  proof.  Come 
in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide. 
All  ready  to  put  on.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can 
be  applied  over  wood  shingles  or  sheathing, 
12  inches  apart. 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in 
every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles 
is  destroyed  by  lightning.  GUARANTY 
BACKED  BY  OUR  J10.000  IRONCLAD 
BOND  STANDS  FOREVER.  Ask  for  Big 
Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  573  ,  with  special 
low  prices.  Freight  prepaid.  Send  dimen¬ 
sions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you 
cost.  Write  today.  (74) 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

523-573  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  Mfrs.  of  Steel  Roofing  Material  In  the  World 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Form  Pow  er  Plant  yet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine— adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload— no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  tliis  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  any  other  machinery.  If 
it  doesn't  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  saver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  hack. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  to  handle  and  gives  more  power, 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol, 
distilatc,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  lias  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm— so  investigate 

the  Colton— the  latest 
development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construe 
lion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  and  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw.  Send 
for  free  engine  hook 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Co. 

20 1  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi. 


15  Days' 
FREE  Trial 


May  4, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE. USE 


,  'm 

Um 


Kreso 
Dip  N21 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW,  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS &C0J 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

vDETROIT,MICH> 

U.S.A. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it. 

Schietiella  &  Co..  170  William  St.,  New  York.  19.  Y. 
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There’s  Money  in  Chicks 
That  are  Healthily  Fed 


"V 

Most  of  the  big  poultry  men  of  to-day  started  in  a  small  way,  but  they  started  nght  by 
mastering  the  health  question.  Thousands  have  proved  the  sound  principle  of  the  Dr. 

Hess  Idea”  of  feeding  which  has  for  its  basis  the  decreasing 
of  the  wasted  ration,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  food  f 
brought  about  by  strong  digestion.  By  strengthening  the  fowl’s  digestion 
less  feed  is  wasted  and  more  is  converted  into  flesh,  blood,  feathers  and  eggs. 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

added  to  the  daily  mash  helps  chickens  to  extract  more  nutrition  from  the 
ration.  With  this  extra  nutrition  they  are  strong  enough  to 
W  ward  off  cholera,  gapes,  roup,  leg  weakness  and  other 

,  poultry  ailments.  On  the  same  principle  of  increased 
digestion,  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A  makes 
hens  lay  more  eggs — fattens  poultry  for  market 
rapidly  and  keeps  fowl  in  robust  health. 

\'A  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c  ;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs. 

$1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  iu  Canada  and 
,  extreme  West 

Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Helps  hogs  digest  more  food — makes  them  fatten  quicker.  Keeps  the  stomach  and  intestines  clean— remember  that,  because  worms 
and  cholera  germs  start  trouble  this  time  of  the  year,  and  only  strong,  clean,  healthy  hogs  can  ward  off  disease.  Only  healthy  hogs  pay. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  keeps  hogs  healthy,  by  strengthening  the  digestion  and  cleansing  the  functional  organs.  100  lbs.  $5.00  ;  251b. 
pail  $1.60.  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  Send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Book,  free.  Guaranteed  just  like  DR.  HESS  PAN-A-CE-A. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month — DR.  HESS  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals. 

96  page  Veterinary  Book  Free  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  2c  stamp. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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A  PERFECT  SHiO 


ATLAS* 


Weather  -proof,  frost -p  roof,  a  i  r-proo  f, 
water-proof.  Can't  dry  out  or  swell  out.  No 
hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen.  Storms  can't 
wrench  it  out  of  shape. 

The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Craine  Patent  Tri pie  W all  Silo 

First,  staves  2  inches  thick;  in  the  middle,  a 
heavy  layer  of  air-tight,  odorless,  water 
and  acid  proof  Giant  Insulating  Sheathing; 
outside,  a  Continuous  Spiral  Wooden  Hoop 
from  bottom  to  top.  No  metal  in  contact 
with  silage.  Doors  air-proof  and  fitted 
with  Duttweilcr  patented  fork  cleaners. 
Spiral  wood  hoop  is  ship-locked  together. 
Each  joint  covered  with  metal. 

We  build  silos  of  White  Hemlock,  Spruce, 
White  Pine  and  Cypress.  Write  for  catalog. 
W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

Air-tight  doors— highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder— best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer^— perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
-  and  price  list.  Yon  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Maine 


SILOS 


8x20..  $62.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  invented 
the  Modern  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offer  the 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  “The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 

in  our 
Cata¬ 
log. 


j  I  give  you  better  quality  lumber  and  construction,  save 
!  you  $10  to  $30.  Best  patented  doors, extra  strong  patented 
hoops  and  many  other  special  features.  Lacey  Silos  are  built 
to  last  20  years— write  for  booklet.  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 

ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Box  20,  Union,  N.  Y. 


ff^You  can  buy 
an  INDIANA  SILO 
on  our  plan  and 
never  know  you 
have  spent  a  cent! 

The  best  proposition  ever  of¬ 
fered.  j&tr'Write  ua  a  postal  for 

our  special  plan  and  our  free 
book  entitled  "Silo  Profits.”  The 
book  tells  WHY  you  should  have 
a  Silo  and  our  plan  tells  HOW 
yon  can  get  one. 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY. 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the 
world.  Address  nearest  factory ; 
818(jnIon  Bldg.,  Anderson.  Ind. 

“  Indiana  Bldg.,  HesMolnes.  Ia. 
”  Bllo  Bldg,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Here’s  the  only  blower  ensilage 
cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  good  work  under  all  conditions.  WA- 
OAPEC  ENSILAGE 

*  PNEUMATIC  •-*  CUTTER  ggZ 
Cuts  and  elevates  silage  with  less  Ma 
power  than  any  other  cutter.  Easy 
to  set  up  and  operate;  no  wood  to  wa 
twist  and  warp;  elevates  over  50  feet  isz 
without  clogging.  Write  for  booklet,  ggg 
‘How  to  Prepare  Ensilage,”  FREE.  MX 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  10,  Shorfsville,  N,  Y.  gSS 

Dist-ibuting  Points: 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
and  25  other  distributing  points. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  A  JERSEY. 

You  find  her  picture  on  the  first  page. 
On  her  shape  and  appearance  any  man 
who  knows  a  cow  would  take  her  for 
a  good  one.  Suppose  you  had  a  herd 
of  cows  with  any  such  shape!  Mr.  F. 
J.  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  Jones  Jersey 
Farm,  has  this  to  say  about  “Miss 
Oaks.” 

“Although  she  has  much  of  the  Island 
type,  she  is  strictly  an  American  bred 
cow,  combining  the  blood  of  Signal 
and  Landseer’s  Fancy.  She  will  weigh 
about  1,000  pounds  and  is  as  ‘queenly’ 
in  every  way  as  her  picture  would  indi¬ 
cate.  She  is  a  very  persistent  milker, 
giving  from  34  to  37  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  when  in  milk  five  months,  her 
highest  day’s  milk  record  being  53j£ 
pounds,  and  an  average  of  nearly  50 
pounds  per  day  for  30  days.  She  is  now 
on  test  for  the  year,  and  bids  fair  to 
produce  12  times  her  weight  in  milk. 
Her  average  fat  test  is  5.35%,  so  I  have 
reason  to  believe  she  belongs  in  the  700- 
pound  class  of  butter  cows.” 

F.  J.  JONES. 

TWO  MORE  GREAT  HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

Several  articles  have  already  appeared 
about  those  famous  cows  raised  by  the 
Geauga  Co.  Breeders’  Association.  In  fact 
these  cows  are  making  this  part  of  Ohio 
famous. 

For  three  generations  the  Dimoc  farm 
had  been  in  the  family;  at  last  only  two 
hoys  were  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
home.  Guerdon,  the  elder,  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  insurance  business,  and  left 
the  farm  in  possession  of  the  younger 
brother  Dan,  who  had  spent  his  life  on 
the  farm.  Each  visit  brought  to  the 
elder  brother  the  great  possibilities  that 
could  be  had  on  the  farm.  So  on  July 
1,  1907,  the  brothers  entered  into 

partnership.  They  purchased  enough 
land  to  make  in  all  700  acres.  They 
built  a  model  barn  for  testing,  and  one 
equally  as  good  for  raising  the  young 
calves,  remodeled  the  older  barns,  put 
up  silos  and  arranged  for  making  the 
most  of  the  great  breed  of  Holstein 
Friesians.  They  purchased  13  cows  to 
begin  with,  how  wise  a  choice  this  was 
is  shown  by.  the  remarkable  record  they 
have  made.  Banostine  Belle  DeKol,  who 
lias  recently  finished  her  great  official 
record,  stands  at  the  head  of  her  kind 
to-day,  as  was  shown  in  the  figures  last 
week.  During  the  365  days  of  semi¬ 
official  record  she  produced  27,404.4 
pounds  of  milk  as  against  27,432.5 
produced  by  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna, 
Colantha  4th’s  Johanna  continues  to 
hold  the  semi-official  record  so  far  as 
milk  is  concerned  by  28.1,  but  Banostine 
Belle  DeKol  produced  1,058.34  pounds 
of  fat  against  998.26  pounds  produced 
by  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna,  and  1,017.28 
pounds  produced  by  Pontiac  Clothilde 
DeKol  2d.  Thus  we  see  Banostine 
Belle  DeKol  has  made  a  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  the  world's  record  of  over  41 
pounds  of  fat  by  this  last  great  test; 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  she 
was  not  dry  between  times  of  freshen¬ 
ing,  giving  an  average  of  3.86  per  cent, 
butter  fat.  She  was  bred  and  raised  on 
the  farm.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Bano¬ 
stine  Belle.  She  in  turn  was  a  daughter 
of  Euphrasia  A.,  the  foundation  cow 
to  which  all  the  cows  of  this  great  herd 
trace.  The  mother  of  Euphrasia  was 
imported  from  the  northern  part  of 
Holland  by  E.  Huidekoper,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Euphrasia  was  brought  to  Geauga 
County  about  30  years  ago,  and  has 
had  great  influence  in  the  development 
of  this  breed  of  cattle.  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol  is  the  daughter  of  Friend  Hen- 
gerveld  DeKol  Butter  Boy,  all  of  whose 
A.  R.  O.  daughters  have  records  of  20 
pounds  or  more,  three  having  records 
of  30  pounds  and  more  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  In  semi-official  tests  three 
of  his  daughters  have  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  1,006.49  pou- xds  of  fat  in  a  year. 
Dimoc  Brothers  have  also  developed 
Daisy  Grace  DeKol,  who  holds  the 
four-year-old  junior  world’s  record  and 
High  Lawn  Hartje  DeKol,  'who  pro¬ 
duced  19,425  pounds  of  fat  from  468 
pounds  of  milk.  These  great  records 
show  how  successful  these  brothers' have 
been,  they  now  have  about  100  head 
of  females.  No  small  sum  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  due  to  Mrs.  Dimoc  whose 
interest  in  the  work  has  been  untiring 
and  who  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
visitor  at  the  farm. 

The  secretary  of  the  Perckerou  Society 
of  America  states  that  Canada  imported  in 
1911,  197  Percherons  from  France  and  343 
from  the  United  States.  The  trade  for 
1912  promises  to  be  greater  yet. 


Their  Great  Simplicity 

de  eaval  cream  separators  excee  aee  other 

separators  not  only  in  thoroughness  of  separation,  sanitary 
cleanliness,  ease  of  running  and  durability— but  as  well  in 
their  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE 
operation,  cleaning,  adjustment  or  repair 
of  a  modern  De  Eaval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or 
special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS 
which  require  frequent  adjustment 
in  order  to  maintain  good  running 
or  to  conform  to  varying  conditions 
in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream 
separator. 

THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  FIT 
and  adjust  parts  to  get  them  to¬ 
gether  right.  They  are  so 


Complete  gearing  of 
the  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tor  as  it  would  appear 
if  removed  intact 
from  tlie  frame  of  the 
machine.  Note  the  remarkable  simplicity 
of  construction. 


carefully  and  accurately  made 
that  they  cannot  help  go  to¬ 
gether  right.  All  bearings 
and  bushings  are  easy  to  re¬ 
place.  There  are  no  compli¬ 
cated  springs,  keys,  ball  bear¬ 
ings  or  other  fittings,  that  only  an  expert  can  properly  adjust. 

IN  FACT,  SO  SIMPLE  IS  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
De  Eaval  machine  that  a  person  who  has  never  touched  a 
separator  before  can,  if  need  be,  take  a  modern  De  Eaval 
machine  completely  apart  within  a  few  minutes  and  then  put 
it  together  again  as  quickly.  This  is  something  which  cannot 
be  done  outside  a  shop  with  any  other  separator. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT 
cannot  be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which 
is  needed  in  the  use  and  operation  of  a  De  Eaval  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  is  the  combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  below. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  PROPERLY  UNDERSTAND  AND 
appreciate  De  Eaval  superiority  to  other  separators,  is  to  look 
over,  and  better  still  to  try,  a  1912  De  Eaval  machine.  Every 
De  Eaval  agent  is  glad  to  afford  prospective  buyers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  and  try  a  De  Eaval  Separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  most  simple  cream  separator  ever  built. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


My  Scale  on  T rial,  Freight  Prepaid 


I  makeallkinda 
of  scales.  Send  mo 
your  name.  I  will 
send  price  list. 
You  select  any 
scale  you  want~I 
will  prepay  the 
freight  and  send 
it  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  If  not  as 
represented  I  will 
take  it  away. 


You  can’t  lose— 
you  don’t  spend 
a  cent.  I  won’t 
lose.  After  fifty 
years’experience. 
I  won’t  throw 


money  away  by 
having  a  poor 
scale  left  on  my 
hands  and  be  out 

the  freight, - 

will  I  ? 


‘JONES,  Ho  Pays  tlie  Freight” 

King  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Kill  the  vermin  , 
in  your  poultry  house  ’ 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.  White  wash 
your  buildings  and  fences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetables, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi¬ 
cles  with  it.  100  lbs.  steady  pressure; 
bronze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  packing. 

lUQHME  throughout 

Solution  comes  in  contact  with  brass  parts 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.  With  or  without  bucket.  ’ 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.  Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102  B  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Silo  for  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Stock-Feeder  or  Dairyman 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

It’s  guaranteed.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof, 
Needs  no  painting  or  hooping.  Built  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay 
Blocks,  which  are  moisture-proof.  Keeps  the  silage  perfectly 
clear  up  to  the  wall.  It’s  everlasting.  The  Imperishable  cests 
nothing  after  it’s  erected.  Hundreds  of  owners  would  not  think 
of  having  any  other  kind.  Its  use  is  an  economy  from 
every  viewpoint.  How  about  your  silo?  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  free  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

You  certainly  furnish  us  plenty  of  “fresh 
goods”  every  week,  and  anyone  who  reads 
and  thinks  and  acts  should  reap  100  times 
the  cost  every  year  from  this  investment. 
No  middleman’s  profit  in  this  $1.  c.  e.  b. 

Ohio. 

We  are  trying  out  an  experiment. 
First,  do  we  know  the  kind  of  service 
a  farmer  needs  and  wants?  Second,  do 
we  give  that  service.  Third,  will  enough 
farmers  recognize  and  voluntarily 
patronize  such  a  service  when  it  is 
available  to  them?  Our  only  hope  is 
to  render  the  service,  and  it  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  encouragement  to  have  these 
words  of  appreciation. 

As  long  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  as  good  as  it 
is  now,  as  fearless  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  farmers  and  as  outspoken  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  frauds  and  thieves,  I  expect  to 
continue  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  love 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for,  among  other  things,  the 
enemies  it  has  made.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  vigorous,  virile  and  powerful  support  you 
are  giving  the  cause  of  parcels  post.  If  at 
any  time  I  overlook  renewing  do  not  strike 
my  name  off  the  list,  but  notify  me  that  my 
paid-up  subscription  has  expired  and  I  will 
give  the  matter  attention.  f.  b.  y. 

Ohio. 

A  letter  like  the  above  is  an  encour¬ 
agement  no  matter  who  it  comes  from. 
When  as  in  this  case  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  has  raised  fruit  growing  to 
the  dignity  of  a  profession  and  the 
importance  of  a  business  enterprise,  it 
is  a  real  inspiration. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  is  a  good  foresight,  and 
with  the  book  "Hind-Sights”  a  man  ought 
to  get  along  all  O.  K.  J.  w.  b. 

Missouri. 

The  combination  certainly  gives  a  per¬ 
spective  both  ways — back  and  forward. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage, 
Jow'a,  having  apparently  exhausted  its 
$1.15  gold  watch  scheme,  is  now  revert¬ 
ing  to  its  old  “model  advertising  orch¬ 
ard”  fake.  On  a  casual  reading  of  the 
long  circular  you  might  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Mr.  Gardner  was  about  to 
make  you  a  present  as  he  asserts;  but  if 
you  read  carefully  and  reason  wisely, 
you  will  see  that  all  the  pretenses  about 
gifts  and  advertising,  and  tests  are  mere 
subterfuges  to  induce  you  to  send  $10 
for  a  lot  of  plants  that  you  would  not 
think  of  buying  on  a  straight  frank 
proposition.  Any  reasonable  person 
knows  that  Mr.  Gardner  simply  wants 
to  sell  the  list  of  stuff  for  $10,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  he  will  catch  inexperi¬ 
enced  growers.  And  with  all  the  fakes 
he  is  able  to  boast  that  farm  papers  and 
other  journals  that  guarantee  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  back  up  the  scheme,  which  to 
any  experienced  grower  is  a  fake  on  the 
face  of  it.  Every  farmer  is  interested 
in  clean  and  honest  advertising.  A  par¬ 
ticular  farmer  may  not  get  caught  on 
this  particular  scheme ;  but  he  may  be 
taken  in  on  some  other.  Realizing  this, 
honest  men  interested  in  advertising 
propositions  are  now  forming  clubs 
among  themselves  to  fight  the  advertis¬ 
ing  rogues.  Farmers  can  help  protect 
their  own  interests  by  protesting  to  the 
farm  papers  which  carry  deceptive  and 
fake  advertisements. 

In  your  issue  of  May  14,  1910,  you  gave 
a  very  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Real  Estate  Company. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
give  your  present  opinion  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  statement  enclosed  in  your  valuable 
paper.  G.  H.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  total  value  of  real  estate  and  im¬ 
provements  is  given  as  $22,310,507.36. 
Other  assets  coming  under  the  head  of 
personal  property  $1,823,733.03,  making 
total  assets  $24,134,240.39. 

The  real  estate  is  subject  to  mort¬ 
gages  amounting  to  $10,179,833.18.  The 
company  has  outstanding  bonds  and 
certificates  amounting  to  $11,808,343.32. 
Other  obligations  amount  to  $69,476,54, 
making  a  total  indebtedness  according 
to  this  statement  of  $22,057,653.04.  The 
surplus  or  net  is  given  at  $1,976,587.35 
after  allowing  for  the  $100,000  of  stock 
which  figures  as  a  liability  in  book¬ 
keeping  accounts. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  the 
values  of  assets  are  practically  all  esti¬ 
mates,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  investor  are  not  accepted 
without  qualification  and  verification. 
Before  an  experienced  investor  would 
even  take  a  mortgage  on  the  real  estate, 
he  would  demand  a  list  of  it  with  the 
location  and  description  of  each  piece, 
and  an  appraisal  by  an  expert  selected 
by  himself.  This  appraisal  would  be  the 
basis  of  loan  and  the  cost  of  the  ap¬ 
praisal  would  be  paid  by  the  company. 
This  would  be  the  position  of  a  capitalist 
who  was  putting  his  money  into  a  first 
mortgage.  Why  should  not  the  small,  in¬ 
experienced  investor  all  the  more  de¬ 
mand  such  an  appraisal  for  money  loaned 
on  the  bond  or  certificates  which  in  effect 


are  long-time  notes  of  the  company 
without  any  other  lien  on  the  property 
whatever?  These  obligations  of  bonds 
or  notes  amount  to  over  $10,000,000. 
They  carry  six  per  cent,  interest.  They 
are  sold  through  advertisements  and 
agents  which  could  hardly  cost  less 
than  an  average  of  one  per  cent,  more, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  company  would 
be  seven  per  cent.  The  mortgage  rate 
for  money  is  four,  four  and  a  half  and 
five  per  cent.  So  that  economy  in 
financing  would  require  that  all  the 
money  possible  be  first  borrowed  on 
mortgage  at  these  rates  before  money 
was  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  seven  per  cent,  or  possibly 
more. 

There  are  probably  two  dozens  of 
concerns  operating  in  and  around  New 
York  City  on  this  plan.  Some  of  them 
are  swindles  pure  and  simple,  others  are 
fairly  conservative,  but  all  of  them  when 
not  pure  swindles,  are  highly  specu¬ 
lative.  In  case  under  review,  anyone 
can  see  that  there  is  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  a  surplus,  accepting  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  value  as  it  is.  There  is  90 
cents  of  definite  debt  for  every  dollar 
of  estimated  value.  How  much  would 
you  loan  a  land  speculator  in  your  own 
town  on  a  note  when  you  knew  that 
his  present  mortgages  and  debts 
amounted  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  his  total  holdings?  You 
must  remember  that  every  foot  of  this 
property  could  be  sold  independent  of 
the  bond  holders.  The  eleven  million 
mortgage  would  have  to  be  paid ;  but 
the  bonds  or  notes  would  come  in  like 
other  debts,  afterwards.  We  think 
many  inexperienced  investors  get  an 
idea  that  these  bonds  are  a  lien  on  the 
real  estate.  That  is  why  we  are  at  so 
much  pains  to  show  them  that  they  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  such  instances 
the  small  loaner  takes  all  the  chances 
of  the  speculation.  If  by  any  chance 
the  concern  succeeds,  the  promoters 
get  the  profits.  If  the  speculation  fails, 
the  small  investor  loses.  Ten  per  cent, 
is  a  small  equity  in  New  York  real 
estate.  Different  experts  will  often 
make  a  greater  variation  in  appraisals. 
The  land  in  some  sections  may  increase 
in  value,  but  the  buildings  are  constantly 
deteriorating,  and  in  some  sections  of 
the  city  land  values  are  less  than  10 
years  ago.  The  appraisals  of  this 
property  may  be  all  right  but  everybody 
knows  that  the  tendency  would  be  to 
make  them  high  enough  to  cover  the 
liabilities.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  admission  of  insol¬ 
vency.  The  only  way  to  be  fairly 
certain  is  to  get  your  own  appraisal. 

I  think  j’ou  are  doing  a  great  thing 
for  the  farmers  in  exposing  all  crookedness. 
But  why  do  the  farmers  have  to  suffer 
by  the  hand  of  schemers  any  more  than 
other  people?  Perhaps  they  do  not,  hut 
we  hear  more  about  it.  w.  B. 

The  farmer  does  not  suffer  more  than 
other  people  from  schemers.  They 
probably  suffer  less.  Games  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  worked  in  the  city  that  a 
farmer  would  see  through  at  first  sight. 
Still  there  always  has  been  and  proba¬ 
bly  always  will  be  crooked  schemes 
worked  in  the  country  districts  and 
many  of  them  are  cunningly  devised. 
We  cannot  stop  them  entirely.  They 
are  as  old  as  human  nature.  We  simply 
want  our  people  to  recognize  them,  and 
being  forewarned,  avoid  them. 

If  consistent  could  you  give  mo  any 
information  in  . regard  to  the  value  of  Mar¬ 
coni  stock.  Through  the  death  of  a  relative 
I  had  a  few  shares  of  this  stock  left  me, 
and  any  information  you  could  give  would 
be  very  much  appreciated.  g.  s.  t. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  wide  variations  in 
the  price  of  this  stock  of  late,  going  all 
the  way  from  $45  per  share  to  $350,  and 
in  one  day  dropping  back  to  $150.  The 
company  is  to  be  reincorporated  for 
$10,000,000,  those  holding  old  stock  to 
receive  an  equivalent  of  stock  in  the 
new  company.  What  the  new  stock  will 
sell  for  on  the  market  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  No  one  can  know,  but  the 
sudden  variations  of  the  old  stock  indi¬ 
cates  an  attempt  to  manipulate  the  mar¬ 
ket.  While  I  would  not  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vise  others,  if  I  held  the  stock,  when 
it  was  soaring  so  high  I  should  certainly 
have  cashed  it  in. 

The  new  compan}^  has  taken  over  the 
assets  of  the  defunct  United  States 
Wireless  on  the  basis  of  one  share  for 
two,  and  an  additional  cash  assessment 
of  50  cents  per  share  on  the  old  hold¬ 
ings.  This  was  brought  about  not  by 
any  of  the  old  promoters,  some  of  whom 
are  in  jail,  but  by  an  independent  com¬ 
mittee  which  attempted  to  conserve 
what  was  left,  and  it  looks  now  as  if 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  holders  to  pay 
the  50  cents  per  share  and  take  their 
quota  of  the  new  stock.  j.  j.  d. 


AM  Goods 

BUY  FROM  THE  MAKER  AND 

Money  Back 

Guaranteed 

SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFIT 

on  Demand 

The  BaltimorE  Co. 

la®  COOPERAGE 

26  S.  Liberty  manufacturers  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Tanks,  Towers,  Silos,  Windmills,  Pumps,  Gasoline  Engines,  Motors 

and  Every  Kind  of  Equipment  for  Supplying  Water 
WRITE  VS  VOVR  WANTS  TO-OAT  QUICK  SHIPMENTS 


The  “Noweto”  2-H. 
Cooled  Gasoline  Engine, 
complete  as  shown  in  cut, 


P.  Water 

$49.00 


“Simplex”  Water  System,  this  hand 
power  system  of  water  supply  with 
ample  pressure  to  supply  AH 

the  home  with  water  for 

Same  outfit  with  Gaso-  Q4 
line  Engine  for  -  -  -  -  /UvU 
Use  this  system  for  sixty  days  at 
our  expense.  If  not  found  as  rep¬ 
resented,  money  will  he 
promptly  refunded 


1 000  Gallon  Cedar 
or  Cypress  Tank 

with  20  foot  Steel 
Tower,  complete  as 
shown  in  cut,  for 


$69.00 


Guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

We  make  all  other 
sizes  equally  as  low 
in  price. 

Hand  and  Power  Pomps 


100  Gallon  Cypres*  Tank 

Just  the  thing  for 
the  farm. 

Can  be  used  as  a 
Sprayer  by  adding 
Solid  Cover  for  $3.00 
extra. 

Shipped  whole, 
ready  for  use.  Best 
value  ever  offered 
at  price. 

Spraying  Tank 

100  gallons 
capacity. 

Complete 
like  cut 


NOTHING  CHEAP  ABOUT  OUR 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


GOODS  BUT  THE  PRICES 
PRESERVE  THIS  ADVT . 


RIFE 

RAM 


Water  In  Quantity 


all  over  your  farm-house,  field 
or  barn — pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by 
an  automatic  Rife 

- - - -  Ram.  Raises 

^water  30  feet  for  each  footof  fall 
r— no  trouble  or  pumping  expense.  . 

I  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet, 

I  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

|  RIFE  ENGINE  CQ.,2420  Trinity  Bldg,  H.Y. 


PERFECTION 
STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 

If  you  want  the  Best  Stanchion, 
Manure  Carrier.  Stall  or  Manger 
Partition  or  Water  Basin  on 
the  market,  write  the 

|  STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFQ.  CO. 
Box  u,  Cuba,  K.  Y. 

I  Merit  not  in  Ad.,  but  in  the  goods. 


Bd  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


Waurantkd  The  Best.  30  Days’  Tkiai. 
Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when  open 
Noiseless  Simple  Sanitary  Durable 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock  I 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
[save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
|!ongcr — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — lit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 


living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel  Sense”  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box48,  Quincy,  ill. 


LABOR-SAVING 

m 


BARN  EQUIPMENT! 

Porter  Hatter  Carriers, 
Porter  Peed  Carriers, 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls, 

Perfect  Cow  Stanchions, 
Barn  Door  Hangers, 
llay  Carriers,  Porks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings,  etc. 

The  most  complete  and  UP-TO-DATE 
line  made  in  the  U.  S. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 
Upon  Request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


Why  Don’t  You  Drop  the  Old  Hoe? 

The  Acme  Corn  Planter  has  a  “hang”  other 
planters  lack.  The  seed  box,  being  centered, 
gives  balance.  Handy  to  either  right-  or  left- 
handed  men.  The  drop  is  accurate  and  can 
be  changed  by  the  i  humb-screw. 

I  AIMP  Corn  and  Potato 

ACME  PLANTERS 


The  Potato  Planter  does  away  with  stiff  backs. 
Plants  at  an  even  depth.  Leaves  the  ground  level. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet.  “The  Acme  of 
Potato  Profit,”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

If  -he  is  not  handy  to  you,  we  will  ship,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

301  Front  Street, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Insist  on  planters  with  4 

this  trade  mark.  $  IDO 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  Y'ork, 

Week  Ending  April  27,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 32  @  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 28  @  .30 

Lower  Grades  . 25  @  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 31  @  .32 

Common  to  Good . 21  @  .29 

Factory . 22  ©  .25 

Packing  Stock . 21  @  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32}£  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34  cents. 


EGG  8 

White,  good  to  choice .  .22  @  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 20  @  .21 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  19 

Western,  best . 21  @  .22 

Under  grades . 15  ©  .18 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  ®  .1$ 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .15 

Common  to  Good . 13  <$  .14 

Skims . 08  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.30  @  5.00 

Medium .  4.00  @  4.50 

Pea .  4.00  @  4.60 

1  ellow  Eye . 3.95  @  4.00 

lied  Kidney . 4.00  @4.45 

White  Kidney .  5.25  @  5.85 

Lima,  California . 6.6o  @  6.70 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 53  ©  .55 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast . 41  @  .44 

German  Crop,  new .  .80  ©  !85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy,  bbl . 2.50  ©  5.50 

Spltzenburg  .  2.50  ©  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @3  50 

Baldwin . 2.50  ©  4.50 

Greening .  2.50  @  5.50 

Gano...  . 250  @3.50 

Winesap .  3.00  @  5.00 

Western,  box .  1.25  ©  2.50 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  7.00  @11  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 6.50  @  8.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 05  @  .20 

Carolina . 08  @  .15 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09J^@  .10 


Common  to  good . 07  ©  .09 

Chops .  02  @  .02 M 

Raspberries . 27  @  .29 
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PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Cattle  and  other  stock  is  very  high,  milk 
is  six  cents  per  quart.  Butter  35  cents ; 
eggs  20  cents ;  hay  $25  a  ton.  No  silage 
to  sell.  Manure  25  cents  for  two-horse 
load.  Apples,  good,  75  cents.  J.  h.  w. 

Blaine,  W.  Va. 

Fat  cattle  bring  seven  cents  per  pound  ; 
milch  cows  from  $45  to  $75  each ;  oxen, 
$175  to  $225 ;  hogs,  six  to  seven  cents  a 
pound.  Potatoes  this  Spring  $1.40  to  $1.75 
per  bushel ;  milk  peddled,  six  to  seven 
cents  per  quart.  Manure  from  $2.50  to  $3 
per  cord.  c.  E.  M. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  was  the  dryest  and  worst  crop 
year  we  had  for  a  long  time.  Feed  very 
scarce.  Ilay  is  worth  $27  per  ton  ;  corn, 
$1  per  bushel;  wheat,  $1.05;  very  little  to 
sell.  Beef,  three  to  four  cents;  hogs,  live 
to  six  cents ;  butter,  25  cents ;  eggs,  12  to 
15  cents;  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
bushel.  a.  s.  G. 

Anderson ville,  Va. 

Cows  are  selling  from  $35  to  $50;  hay, 
mixed  clover,  $16  to  $18;  creek  stock  hay, 
$8  to  $12;  bran,  60  cents  per  100;  meal, 
$1.60  ;  oats,  65  cents  a  bushel.  Hogs,  eight 
cents.  Manure,  $1  a  load.  Potatoes,  $1.40. 
Fowls,  16  cents  dressed.  Eggs,  18  cents ; 
have  been  16  cents;  milk,  75  cents  per  can 
of  21 %  quarts;  butter,  35  cents;  maple 
sugar,  14  cents.  a.  p.  j. 

tlrandon,  Vt. 

These  are  the  figures  an  auctioneer  gave 
me :  Cows  from  $25  to  $68 ;  horses,  $50 
to  $240 ;  brood  sows,  $20  to  $35 ;  hay, 
$12  to  $20  per  ton ;  corn,  35  to  75  cents 
a  bushel ;  oats,  50  to  55  cents.  A  cannery 
has  a  quantity  of  pea  vine  silage  they 
are  selling  at  $3  per  ton  ;  some  is  In  silo, 
and  some  in  stack,  no  difference  in  quality, 

I  am  told,  and  said  by  users  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  milk.  w.  h.  o. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Following  are  the  ruling  prices  for  farm 
products:  Horses,  from  $125  to  $225; 
cows.  $40  to  $65;  pigs,  $3.50;  sheep,  $3; 
hay,  $27  per  ton ;  corn,  92  cents ;  bran 
and  mill  feed.  $1.60  per  100.  Eggs,  18% 
cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  27  cents  per 
pound;  chickens,  12%  cents  per  pound.  No 
market  for  milk.  Potatoes,  $1.50  to  $3  per 
bushel ;  onions,  four  cents  per  pound ; 
*PP}6®>  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  barrel ;  wheat, 
$1.02  per  bushel ;  oats,  65  cents  ;  rye,  90 ; 
barley,  90 ;  buckwheat,  80.  Prospects  for 
wheat  and  grass  fine,  also  fruit;  trees  in 
bloom.  j  ^ 

Cootes  Store,  Va. 


VEG ETABLES 


Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  3.75  @  4.00 

Maine,  bbl .  3.87  @  4.12 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  1.25  @  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00  @  8.50 

Fla.,  new,  bbl .  3.00  @  7.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bit.  drum .  3.00  @  4.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz .  2.00  ®  4.00 

Southern,  doz .  1.50  @  3.00 

Jersey  .  1.00  @  4.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  2.00  @  4.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00  @  3.50 

New.  100  bunches .  2.00  @  3.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  1.25  @  2.50 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 1.50  @  3.00 

Cauliflowers,  Cal.,  case . 3.50  @  4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  ©  1.25 

Chicory,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

Lettuce.  Is-bbl.  bkt .  100  @2.00 

Onions,  State  and  Western,  IU0  lbs...  1.50  @  4.50 

Texas,  bu .  2.25  @  2.75 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  @2.50 

Peas,  Southern,  bu .  1.00  @  2.75 

Radishes,  %  lb.  bkt . 75  @  1.25 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches .  1.50  @  2.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 90  @  1.75 

Squash,  Old,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

Now,  bu .  100  IS)  1.50 

Turnios.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  2.00  @  3  25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . ,  l.ou  @  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 50  @  .75 

No.  2,  box . 2.50  ©  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .25 

Lettuce,  doz . 25  @  .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .45 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.00  ©  4.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  @  .14 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 14  ©  .15 

Geese... . 08  @  .09 

Turkeys . 14  @  .15 

Guineas,  pair . 50  ©  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  @  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  ©  .28 

Roasters . 16  ®  .21 

Fowls . 14  ©  .16 

Ducks,  lb . 15  @  .22 

Geese . .  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bay.  Timothy  No.  1.  ton . 30.00  @  31.00 

No.  2 . 28.00  ©  29.00 

No.  3 . 25.00  @  27.00 

Clover  Mixed . 24.00  @  30  00 

Clover . 22.00  @  28.00 

Straw,  Rye . I9.U0  @  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheut . 13.00  @  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.50  @  8. 10 

Bulls . 4.00  IS)  7.00 

Cows .  2.00  @  6.00 

Calves,  Piimo  Veal,  100  lbs .  7.00  ©  9.00 

Culls . 5.00  @  6.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 6.00  ©  6.00 

Lambs .  8.00  @  9.00 

Hogs . 7.00  ©  8.15 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11  ©  .12 

Common  to  good . 09  ©  .10 % 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  heaa .  3.00  @  6.50 

Pork.  Light . 09  @  .10 

Heavy . 05  @  .07 


Lump  Jaw. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  one  of  our  hogs,  and  what  treatment 
does  it  need?  There  are  two  lumps  under 
its  jaw  close  together  as  large  as"  a  coffee- 
cup,  something  like  lump  jaw  in  cows. 
Do  hogs  have  lump  jaw?  What  causes  it 
and  will  it  contaminate  the  other  hogs  to 
feed  and  run  with  it?  j.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lump  jaw  (actinomycosis)  is  caused  by 
the  ray  fungus  (actinomyces)  and  is  seen 
in  hogs  as  well  as  cattle.  In  swine  it 
most  affects  the  mammary  glands  (udder) 
of  sows.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  mav 
be  present;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  which 
disease  is  there.  If  the  lump  is  soft  open 
it  for  evacuation  of  pus ;  then  swab  out 
with  tincture  of  iodine  once  daily.  It 
would  perhaps  be  best  to  have  an  examin¬ 
ation  made  by  a  veterinarian  or  slaughter 
tlie  hog  for  meat  under  veterinary  inspec¬ 
tion.  A.  s.  a. 


Ergotism. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  four-year-old  heifer?  She  eats  well, 
drinks ;  when  I  turn  her  in  the  yard  she 
jumps,  kicks  up  her  heels  and  runs  and 
plays  in  good  condition.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  a  little  place  on  hind  leg 
that  was  bleeding  and  looked  as  if  the  skin 
was  off.  About  10  days  later  I  noticed 
that  it  had  gone  up  to  her  gambrel  joint, 
and  has  gone  about  six  inches.  When  she 
is  out  she  licks  it.  It  looks  as  if  her 
legs  had  been  filled  with  shot,  they  bleed 
and  then  look  purple,  just  like  a  boil  but 
her  legs  are  not  swollen.  One  person  says 
he  once  saw  one  like  it.  and  doctors  said 
it  was  cowpox  in  hind  leg.  What  can  I 
do  for  it?  They  said  it  was  not  contag¬ 
ious.  g.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

As  well  as  we  can  tell  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  the  condition  is  poisoning  from  ergot 
(ergotism)  found  in  Timothy  hay,  rye,  etc. 
Ergot  (Claviccps  purpurea)  appears  as 
black-purple  spurs  protruding  from  the 
hulls  of  the  seed  heads  of  grass  or  grain. 
The  poison  causes  sloughing  from  lack  of 
blood  circulation  in  the  extremities,  and 
especially  when  cattle  are  wading  in  snow 
and  slush.  If  the  poison  is  withheld  the 
trouble  should  subside,  providing  the 
sloughs  are  not  clear  down  to  bone  or 
tendon.  Faint  with  tincture  of  iodine  each 
other  day.  a.  s.  a. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ^30  YEARS. 


If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 


You  can  easily  make  good 
pictures  with  a 

KODAK 

Simplicity  has  made  the  Kodak 
way  the  easy  way  in  picture 
taking ;  quality  has  made  the 
Kodak  way  the  sure  way. 

Kodaks  $5.00  and  up.  Brownie  Cameras, 
(they  work  like  Kodaks)  $1.00  to  $12.00  are 
fully  described  in  the  Kodak  catalogue.  Free 
at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
>URE  T  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  RoofinJ  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


™  ROSS  SILO 


Tho  value  of  ensilage  for  dairy  or 
cattle  feeding  is  known  to  all.  To  got 
results  care  must  bo  taken  in  selecting 
a  silo.  The  ROSS  SILO  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  ensilago.  Why?  Because  it 

IS  THOROUGHLY  MANUFACTURED 

and  has  features  that  are  important 
and  found  on  the  Ross  Silo  only. 
Profit  by  our  experience  and  build  a 
ROSS  SILO*  Catalog  explains  all. 

Agents  Wanted 

The  E#  W.  Ross  Co*(Est.  1850) 
Box  13  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


PROPOSALS 

Slate  of  New  York. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  COMMISSION 

Purchasing  Committee  for  State  Hospitals, 

Room  138,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Sealed  proposals  addressed  to  the  Committee  will 
be  received  until  2:00  P.  M.,  MAY  7,  1912,  at  the 
above  address,  for  supplying  tho  New  York  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  with  about  135,000  lbs.  of 
cheese  to  be  taken  from  May  20.  1912,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  _  1912,  in  accordance  with  specifications. 


bidders  may  obtain  copies  of  specifications  and 
information  regarding  qualities  and  standards. 

PURCHASING  COMMITTEE  I  by  F.  A.  Wheeler. 
FOR  STATE  HOSPITALS,  f  Sec’y. 

FARMER  WANTED — Work  on  shares  52-acro  farm,  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Fully  equipped;  chicken,  rabbit  plants  running; 
pond  and  stream  for  ducks;  200  fruit  trees.  Unusual  chance  for 
ambitious  man.  Send  age,  experience,  family,  references, 
former  employers.  Address,  PONTIUCHET,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

WANTFn-P0Sm0N  AS  W0RKING  MANAGER  on  first 
****,!'  LU  class  farm  by  practical  man  with 
Agr  1  College  training,  "M.  M.,”  care  The  Ii.N.-Y. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.L.VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Hudson  Valley  Farms 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  V. 
Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO  ,  Com, 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York. 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto. _ Established  1855 

The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
Poultry.  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue.  North,  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


“NEVER 
MADE 


SAW  MOWING 


VC  I 

E  ” 


After  having  run  several  different  makes  of  mowers  one  of  our  farmer 
friends  wrote  the  above  when  he_  had  finished  haying  with  a 

Walter  A.  Wood 

ADMIRAL  MOWER 

r|’,HE  farmer  who  has  owned  several  makes  of 
mowers  is  the  best  judge  and  we  have  heard 
from  hundreds  who  have  found  from  experience 
that  the  Admiral  Mower  is  the  most  powerful, 
lightest  running,  and  most  durable  mowing 
machine  made. 

It  is  the  only  mower  with  a  floating  frame, 
uniform  tilt  to  cutter- bar,  and  genuine  underdraft. 

The  floating  frame  allows  the  balance 
wheel  to  be  carried  lower  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  mower  with  a 
gain  of  50%  in  cutting 
power.  It  cuts  out  neck- 
weight.  Uniform  tilt  allows 
very  close  cutting  and  pre¬ 
vents  friction.  Genuine 
underdraft  makes  the 
Admiral  a  draw-cut 
mower.  The  heavier  the  work  the  greater  the  cutting  power  developed. 

1  he  long  life  of  the  Admiral  Mower  is  due  to  the  easy  running  qualities,  the  high-grade 
Thtel?r!iS  3  |  f  are  ,Ui  workmanship.  Walter  A.  Wood  Malleable  Iron  is  the  finest  in  the  land. 
1  he  Admiral  has  40  '7o  more  malleable  iron,  more  steel,  and  less  cast  iron  than  any  other  mower. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  machine  built  of  such  materials  will  give  a  service  of  20  or  30  years  ? 

t  t  ar®  c°ld  facts,  not  theory,  and  they  are  being  demonstrated  every  year  in  thousands 

of  hay  fields  all  over  the  land. 

Let  us  prove  the  superiority  of  the  Admiral  over  any  mower  you’ve  ever  run.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  if  you  give  us  but  half  a  chance. 

Walter  A.  Wood  No.  10  Steel  Hay  Rake  is  the  most  economical  rake  you  could  buy  because 

.....  J  °r  Us  long  li 


_ long  life. 

Ask  us  to  prove  it. 


quicker,  and  gives  better  service  than  any  other. 

We  want  to  prove  to  QfppJ  Hav  T prlflpr  will  save  its  cost 
you,  also,  that  our  °lee*  naY  leQQer  other  tedder  rui 

Send  for  Our  Big  Catalog 


It  runs  smoother  and  lighter,  dumps 


in  a  season  or  two.  It  L*  solidly  built  yet  no 
runs  so  lightly.  There  are  live  roller  bearings 


free — and  set  the  details  about  these  machines  we  haven't 
room  for  here.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 

Box  231  -:-  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ping  I 

Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  V.  ■ 

Send  at  once  your  big  free  Catalog  on  Mowers.  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Name . 

Address . 


see 
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Over 
150,000 
Split  Hick¬ 
ory  Vehicles 
Now  Giving 
Most  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Service 

Phelps  prints  for 
you  in  his  book  a 
big  map  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  showing 
exactly  where  over 
150,000  Split  Hickories 
are  being  used.  Can  and 
does  tell  you  the  names  of 
the  owners — probably  dozens 
near  you,  if  you  wish  to  see  or 
write  to  them. 

Phelps’  prices  are  printed  in  his  book 
right  beside  every  Split  Hickory  Vehicle 
— and  full  line  of  high  grade  harness — so  you 
can  figure  exactly  what  your  made-to-order 
Split  Hickory  will  cost  you,  if  you  keep  it  after 
30  days’  road  test.  Get  this  book  whether  you 
buy  of  him  or  not. 

If  you  cannot  be  absolutely  satisfied  Phelps 
don’t  want  you  for  a  buyer.  But  he  wants 
you  for  a  new  customer — to  satisfy  you  at  his 
risk,  or  not  a  cent’s  cost  to  you. 

Try  Any  Buggy  Phelps 
Makes  on  Hard  Roads 


Best  Book 

Now  Ready — Shows  Biggest  Selection 
of  High  Grade  Buggies  in  America 

PHELPS — the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  making 
vehicles  in  large  quantities  to  order  for  individual  useis — 
highest  grade  made — trade-marked  Split  Hickories — has  just 
finished  his  12th  annual  Big  Book  and  wants  to  send  you  a  copy. 

In  His  Factory — Phelps  stands  right  over  every  one  of  his  jobs 
in  the  making,  and  knows  that  the  best  materials  and  expert 
workmanship  go  into  it. 

In  His  Book — Phelps  tells  you  in  his  own  experienced 
words,  about  values — and  Phelps  knows — and  how  to 
avoid  weak  spots  in  buggies.  He  stands  right  by  his 
Split  Hickory  jobs,  and  points  out  in  photographs  the 
parts  you  ought  to  examine.  Shows  you  in  colors 
and  photographs  on  page  inserts  in  his  book  3  feet 
across,  just  exactly  what  he  makes  and  what  he 
puts  into  every  Split  Hickory. 

On  Your  Place — Phelps  stands  right  back  of 
any  Split  Hickory  and  you  can  test  it  on 
your  own  roads  behind  your  own  horses 
30  days  at  his  risk,  and  then  have  two 
years’  guarantee  if  you  keep  it. 

FREE! 

Postage  Paid  On 
This  Big  Book  If 
You  Send  Your 
Name  On  a  Postal 


o'Cafi 


S'Wa. 


7 


30  Days  FREE 


Save  $25 
Up 


Return 

^  It  If  Not  As 

Represented — Guaranteed  Two  Years  If  You  Keep 

Don’t  get  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  mixed  up  with  any  other  buggies  made — they’re 
entirely  different.  Higher  grade — better  style,  better  trimmed,  better  painted,  longer  lived, 
easier  running — that’s  because  they’re  made  to  order,  just  as  you  want  them,  when  you  want 
them.  Why  buy  a  common  buggy  and  pay  more  for  it? 

Phelps  has  the  confidence  of  150,000  farmer  customers.  He  will  get  youij 
confidence  if  you’ll  give  him  the  chance.  This  big  buggy  book 
for  1912  shows  125  styles  to  choose  from.  More  buggies  than 
you  could  see  in  ten  big  towns,  or  25  dealers’  stores.  Why 
not  send  for  this  free  book?  Take  a  walk  with  Phelps 
through  the  biggest  buggy  factories  of  their  kind  in  the 
world — let  him  tell  you  all  about  his  buggies,  and 
show  you  how  by  his  direct  method,  he  can  save 
you  big  money,  and  give  you  a  better  vehicle.  Many 
styles — Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Road 
Wagons,  Runabouts  and  a  full  line  of  Harness  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described.  To  get  the  Book, 
just  address  a  postal :  “Phelps,  I  want  your  Book,”  t 

The  Ohio  Carriajw 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Pres.  Statioil2  90,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  Vehicles  Direct  to  Consumer. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  ALFALFA  SEEDING. 
Thorough  Drainage  an  Essential. 

PRELIMINARY  TREATMENT.— About  30  years 
ago  the  first  tile  drainage  was  done  on  this  farm,  and 
this  although  not  known  or  thought  of  at  the  time  was 
the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  preparing  the 
land  for  growing  Alfalfa.  The  first  field  selected  for 
this  crop  was  the  one  which  was  the  most  difficult  to 
work  cropping  tools  or  farm  implements  over,  also  the 
poorest  soil  of  any  on  the  farm.  During  the  11  years 
the  crop  has  been  grown 
many  things  have  been 
learned  about  producing 
it  that  have  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plan 
mapped  out  for  seeding 
a  field  this  Spring.  The 
field  proper  comprises  12 
acres,  5T/2  of  which  has 
been  cropped  to  Alfalfa 
for  two  years,  the  re¬ 
maining  6x/2  acres  to  be 
seeded  this  Spring.  The 
most  important  thing  to 
know  is  whether  there  is 
sufficient  tile  drainage  to 
make  it  safe  for  Alfalfa 
This  crop  is  the  most 
certain  of  all  crops  to  in¬ 
dicate  when  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  tile  drainage  to 
make  the  growing  of  the 
crop  sure.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  years 
where  clover  sod  was 
broken  for  corn  to  tile 
the  spots  that  showed  up 
too  wet  for  pleasant  cul¬ 
tivation.  While  this  plan 
would  work  out  all  right 
for  the  usual  staple  crops 
grown  on  the  farm,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  per¬ 
fect  for  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing.  To  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  just  where  more 
tile  was  needed  was  to 
test  it  with  Alfalfa.  Al¬ 
tai  fa  grown  on  land  for 
two  Winters  will  almost 
always  plainly  define  by 
frost-lifting  of  the  Al¬ 
falfa  where  the  land  is 
too  wet.  The  question 
may  often  be  asked  why 
not  do  a  complete  job  of 
tiling  before  trying  to 
grow  Alfalfa.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  this 
for  the  reason  that  the 

farmer’s  judgment  is  too  apt  to  be  at  fault  as  to  the 
amount  of  tile  needed,  as  nearly  all  men  doing  this 
work  are  careful  not  to  do  more  than  is  needed,  while 
the  frost  action  on  the  Alfalfa  will  make  no  mistakes. 
And  another  point  about  land  like  this  on  this  farm, 
until  perfectly  drained  wet  spots  are  apt  to  develop 
year  after  year  in  unexpected  places.  Observation  will 
prove  this  to  be  true  in  a  variety  of  cases. 

CONTINUED  TILING.— Starting  with  the  field 
first  sown  that  was  drained  for  safe  growing  of  other 
crops,  it  developed  that  for  six  years  more  tile  must 
be  put  down  each  Spring,  each  time  putting  down 


when  the  frost  action  of  the  preceding  Winter  showed 
that  it  was  needed.  This  continued  tiling  seems  to 
have  completed  the  work.  In  the  field  to  be  seeded 
this  Spring  it  is  expected  to  find  places  that  will  need 
more  tile;  100  rods  of  tile  was  purchased  for  this 
supposed  need  last  Fall,  and  it  was  hoped  to  do  part 
of  the  work  then,  but  the  wet  places  were  not  clearly 
enough  defined  for  it  to  be  undertaken.  After  plow¬ 
ing,  if  the  places  show  up  plainly  and  other  work 
does  not  crowd  too  much  the  work  will  be  done.  If 
it  cannot  be  done  the  work  will  have  to  wait  for  an¬ 


other  year,  allowing  the  appearance  of  the  Alfalfa  to 
show  where  the  tile  is  needed.  Objection  will  be  made 
to  this  because  of  the  Alfalfa  destroyed  by  cutting 
the  drains.  This  loss  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
loss  each  year  by  frost  actiop.  If  the  work  is 
promptly  done  when  the  Alfalfa  shows  that  it  is 
needed  the  loss  by  frost  will  not  be  serious.  It  is 
much  better  and  cheaper  to  put  down  the  tile  than 
to  leave  a  crop  of  Alfalfa  as  a  protection  or  mulch 
against  frost.  To  mulch  the  crop  by  taking  the  water 
away  from  the  roots  is  the  sure  way  to  reach  success. 
The  greatest  objection  to  this  plan  lies  in  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  filling  the  ditches  by  hand  shoveling.  Still 
this  is  not  a  very  costly  job,  as  it  must  be  promptly 
done  while  the  thrown-out  soil  is  still  loose.  By  the 
time  a  crop  is  well  grown  the  lines  of  the  drains  will 
be  obscured  by  the  Alfalfa. 

R\  E  BEFORE  ALFALFA. — This  field  has  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  rye  hogged  down  on  it  in  which  Red 
and  Alsike  clover  grew  three  feet  high,  last  season  in 
pasture,  but  not  pastured  close;  besides  this  a  good 
top-dressing  of  manure.  This  will  be  the  first  land 
plowed  this  Spring  with  the  hope  to  have  the  Alfalfa 

sown  by  the  middle  of 
April.  But  the  weather 
prospect  now,  March  13, 
does  not  promise  that 
this  will  be  possible. 
There  is  an  opportunity 
to  sow  this  field  to  peas 
for  the  canning  factory, 
with  a  prospect  of  a  re¬ 
turns  reaching  as  much 
as  $50  per  acre  to  an  ab¬ 
solute  failure.  There  is 
time  after  the  peas  to 
start  the  Alfalfa.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  the 
stand  will  be  as  sure  to 
be  a  good  one  as  if  sown 
this  Spring.  A  first- 
class  stand,  lasting  for 
four  or  five  years’  cut¬ 
ting,  may  overbalance  by 
far  the  profit  secured 
from  an  average  crop  of 
peas.  If  weather  condi¬ 
tions  make  it  advisable 
to  plant  the  corn  before 
the  Alfalfa  is  sown  it 
will  be  done. 

SOIL  TREATMENT. 
—With  the  tools  and 
teams  at  hand  the 
ground  can  be  quickly 
prepared  for  the  Alfalfa. 
While  the  plan  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  is  an  unusual  one, 
if  it  succeeds  it  will  be 
a  very  valuable  one  for 
Alfalfa  growers.  A  solid 
seed  bed  with  loose  soil 
on  top  will  be  prepared, 
and  the  Alfalfa  sown  at 
the  rate  of  15  pounds 
per  acre  through  the 
grass-seed  box  of  a  hoe 
drill  before  the  hoes. 
The  solid  seed  bed  will 
prevent  too  deep  cover- 
in  of  the  seed.  There 
will  also  be  sown 
through  the  grain  box 
three  pecks  to  one  bushel  of  Winter  rye.  The  rye 
will  sprout  quickly,  as  will  the  Alfalfa,  both  coming 
on  together  and  holding  in  check  all  weeds  and 
grasses.  It  is  supposed  that  about  the  last  of  June 
or  early  in  July  the  rye  will  all  die.  As  it  will  grad¬ 
ually  fade  out  of  life  the  Alfalfa  will  gain  strength 
and  make  rapid  growth.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
back  of  this  scheme,  but  sufficient  for  me  to  feel  safe 
in  making  it.  By  the  time  the  Alfalfa  is  ready  to 
cut  the  rye  will  have  dried  up  so  completely  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  way  of  hay-making.  Of  course  it 
is  to  be  developed  how  much  grass  and  weeds  will 
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BUNCHING  HAY  IN  A  GOOD  DRYING  WIND.  Fig.  216. 
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start  after  the  rye  dies.  If  oats  or  barley  is  used  for 
a  nurse  crop  they  will  have  to  be  harvested  or  the 
Alfalfa  will  be  injured.  Sometimes  this  harvesting 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  expected  to  secure  two  hay 
crops  this  year.  That  in  the  aggregate  will  be  worth 
as  much  as  a  crop  of  corn.  The  writer  is  not  advising 
this  plan  to  others  till  it  is  tried  out  on  this  farm.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  open  to  criticism.  If  it  wins  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  its  value,  as  it  gives  the  Alfalfa  a 
full  season  to  grow  before  Winter. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


TRIANGULAR  ORCHARD  PLANTING. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  Mr.  Van  Deman  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  equilateral  triangular  system  of 
orchard  planting.  My  own  orchards  are  upon  the  square 
system,  but  the  triangular  seems  to  present  many  most 
important  advantages,  though  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
and  complicated  one.  The  chief  advantage  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  triangular  arrangement,  the  fruit 
gets  nearly  double  the  amount  of  sunshine,  a  point,  which 
here  in  the  East  cannot  be  overestimated.  Then  it  is  the 
only  system  by  which  all  the  ground  can  be  utilized  with¬ 
out  overcrowding.  And  again  it  would  seem  to  admit  of 
greater  facility  in  spraying,  cultivating,  picking  and  prun¬ 
ing,  and  thus  far  I  can  see  no  single  objection  to  it,  but 
would  like  to  bear  expressions  from  men  Who  have  actually 
worked  in  both  kinds  of  orchards.  I  would  also  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  carried  a  tree  through  from 
planting  to  maturity,  concerning  the  proper  number  of 
branches  (leader  not  included)  to  he  left  at  planting  to 
form  a  well-shaped  but  not  too  thick  a  head.  My  own 
experience  and  observation  has  been,  that  (excepting  in 
case  of  King),  where  more  than  three  or  at  the  most  four 
branches  have  been  left,  it  made  it  necessary  when  the 
tree  was  eight  or  10  years  old  to  remove  the  leader  or  one 
of  the  branches,  making  a  bad  wound  in  a  bad  location. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  l. 

When  I  began  to  plant  orchards  for  myself  in  1872 
the  hexagonal  plan  seemed  to  be  the  one  above  all 
others  that  should  be  followed,  because  by  it  the  trees 
would  be  equally  distant  apart.  This  would  give  all 
sides  of  each  tree  an  equal  share  of  light  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  the  roots  would  be  evenly  distributed 
in  the  soil.  Theoretically  this  is  correct,  and  it  is  so 
in  fact.  But  when  the  matter  of  fillers  was  considered 
I  met  with  the  fact  that  all  would  have  to  be  taken 
out  at  one  time,  to  which  I  did  not  then  see  any  special 
objection..  And  that  is  the  way  I  planted,  and  felt 
that  it  was  a  very  superior  plan,  for  I  had  decided  to 
interplant  the  permanent  apple  orchard  with  varieties 
that  would  come  into  bearing  very  early  and  have 
served  their  purpose  in  time  to  give  their  room  to  the 
permanent  trees.  So  far  as  I  know  this  was  the  first 
interplanting  of  this  kind,  that  is  of  apple  trees  be¬ 
tween  apple  trees  that  had  been  done,  although  I  may 
not  have  been  the  first  to  do  it. 

A  few  years  after  my  main  orchard  was  set  I 
was  talking  with  that  great  orchardist,  Judge  Fred 
Wellhouse,  of  Kansas,  about  the  filler  system  in  apple 
orchards,  and  together  we  devised  the  one  that  I  have 
followed  ever  since.  For  the  benefit  of  others  I  have 
described  it  many  times  in  print  and  otherwise  and 
will  here  do  so  again  in  response  to  the  present  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  understood  and 
carried  out  in  practice  that  I  think  it  will  commend 
itself  to  anyone  who  will  study  it  or  use  it.  It  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  experience  and  be  used, 
perhaps,  as  long  as  orchards  are  planted.  It  is  not 
only  good  for  apples,  but  for  cherries,  prunes,  olives, 
Citrus  fruits,  nuts  or  any  trees  that  live  long  enough 
to  need  cutting  out  a  portion  to  give  room  for  those 
remaining.  For  peach  trees  I  do  not  think  it  especially 
needful,  because  they  are  short  lived  and  are  usually 
all  dug  out  at  once.  However,  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other  plan  for  peach  orchards  except  in  the  more 
even  distribution  of  light  and  space  by  the  triangular 
system.  If  there  is  a  better  plan  for  planting  any 
kind  of  fruit,  I  will  be  glad  to  know  it  and  to  adopt 
it  if  it  proves  to  be  worthy. 

The  diagram  which  I  have  made,  Fig  217,  is 
largely  self  explanatory,  but  for  the  clearest  under¬ 
standing  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  main  points  of 
advantage.  The  distance  apart  I  had  once  adopted 
for  apple  trees  was  20x20  feet,  but  after  many 
years’  experience  and  close  observation  I  have 
concluded  that  25x25  feet  is  better  except  it  be 
in  the  regions  where  apple  trees  do  not  attain  great 
s;ze  and  age.  There  are  many  of  our  apple  growing 
regions  where  the  trees  have  a  spread  fully  50  feet 
and  live  to  be  a  century  old  under  good  treatment. 
It  is  for  these  conditions  the  unit  is  made  25  feet  at 
the  beginning,  in  part,  and  to  allow  the  filler  trees  to 
stand  long  enough  to  serve  their  greatest  usefulness 
before  having  to  be  removed.  If  they  are  only  20x20 
feet  they  cannot  stand  as  long  as  they  should  without 
too  much  injury  to  those  remaining.  At  about  the 
age  of  15  years  from  planting  the  trees  will  begin  to 
crowd  each  other  for  light  and  free  circulation  of  air’ 
above  ground,  and  the  roots  will  be  contending  for 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Before  any  real  damage  re¬ 
sults  is  the  time  to  use  the  ax  and  stump  puller.  Each 


alternate  diagonal  row  should  be  taken  out  bodily. 
This  will  leave  the  remaining  trees  over  35  feet  apart, 
which  is  ample  room  in  which  to  spread  and  get  the 
full  benefits  of  soil  and  light  for  at  least  10  years 
longer.  And  in  some  places  and  with  some  varieties 
there  may  never  be  need  of  future  cutting  out  in  the 
orchard,  for  this  distance  may  give  ample  room  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  trees.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in 
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A  PLAN  FOR  ORCHARD  PLANTING.  Fig.  217. 

an  orchard  that  differs  in  its  fertility  in  different  sec¬ 
tions,  as  for  instance,  where  the  land  is  rolling  and 
there  are  hills  and  valleys,  the  trees  on  the  hills  are 
not  likely  to  need  the  same  space  or  at  the  same  time 
as  in  the  more  fertile  hollows.  Good  judgment  will 
dictate  the  time  of  cutting  out  and  leaving  the  fillers 
to  stand.  But  when  the  permanent  trees  that  stand  50 
feet  apart  need  all  the  room  occupied  by  the  fillers 
the  remedy  is  at  hand  as  before — the  ax  and  stump- 
puller. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sun¬ 
light  in  an  orchard  planted  by  the  square  system.  This 
is  a  mistake  from  the  point  of  practical  experience. 
Theoretically  it  may  be  all  right.  If  the  trees  are 
planted  the  distance  apart  suggested  and  the  fillers 
cut  out  in  time  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  lack  of 
sunlight.  It  is  also  claimed  that  those  who  plant  by 
the  filler  system  will  not  thin  the  orchards  in  time. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  anyone  who  does 
not  have  business  sense  enough  to  do  it  when  the 
proper  time  comes  should  not  plant  that  way.  It  is  as 
reasonable  to  cut  out  a  thrifty  apple  tree  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose  as  to  kill  a  pig  at  200  pounds  that 
might  be  left  to  grow  to  400  pounds.  Human  nature 
is  greedy  and  short-sighted,  but  our  fruit  growers  are 
usually  as  sensible  as  hog  raisers.  The  matter  of 
heading  trees  is  most  important  and  should  be  so  done 
that  there  would  not  be  all  the  main  forks  at  one 
place  but  continuously  from  the  lowest  place  up  the 
central  stem  for  several  feet.  Such  apple  trees  will 
not  need  any  of  their  main  branches  cut  away  to 
make  bad  wounds.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


WHEN  TO  SPRAY. 

The  season  to  begin  our  thorough  spraying  with 
the  poisons  to  kill  the  Codling  worm  will  soon  be  here, 
and  every  year  there  are  requests  for  information  as 
to  just  when  to  spray.  A  bulletin  from  the  Nebraska 
Exp.  Station  gives  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  218  to 


SPRAYING  FOR  CODLING  MOTH.  Fig.  218. 

illustrate  the  proper  time  for  putting  on  the  poison. 
They  state  that  Fig.  1  shows  the  proper  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  spraying,  when  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  buds  have  assumed  this  appearance.  Figs.  3  and 

4  show  when  to  make  the  second  spraying ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  advice  Fig.  2  is  somewhat  early,  while  Fig. 

5  is  late  for  the  second  spraying,  while  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  force  poison  into  the  bud  as  shown  at 
Fig.  6.  Of  course,  the  theory  of  spraying  for  the 
Codling  worm  is  to  put  the  poison  into  the  calyx  of 
the  bud  cup,  so  that  the  worm  when  hatched  out  will 
feed  at  this  end  of  the  fruit  and  find  the  poison.  The 
general  advice  is  to  begin  to  spray  after  the  bloom 
falls.  Now  and  then  we  have  reports  from  people 
who  say  they  spray  while  the  bloom  is  full.  This  is 
considered  a  mistake,  for  not  only  is  the  spray  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  flower  at  this  period,  but  there  is  also 
danger  of  killing  bees  that  visit  the  flower  to  obtain 
nectar. 


A  TOWN  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB. 

In  response  to  E.,  page  523,  have  a  number  of  your 
leading  people  call  a  meeting  (in  the  schoolhouse, 
maybe).  They  should  be  prepared  to  state  what  the 
club  proposes  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  betterment,  and  have  influence  enough  to  secure 
names  of  those  they  desire  for  members.  A  state¬ 
ment  is  made  in  a  book  as  to  the  objects  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  joiners  sign.  Then  follows  the  election 
of  officers,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rules 
and  by-laws  are  proposed  and  voted  upon,  and  the 
secretary  enters  these  in  the  book  after  the  names. 
Elect  officers  for  one  year.  As  far  as  possible  have 
no  tax  placed  upon  members  in  the  way  of  dues  or 
fines.  An  entertainment  once  in  a  while  could  be  got 
up  to  raise  a  small  fund  for  expenses.  I  think  such 
a  club  should  include  the  farmers  living  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  town,  as  then  there  would  be  a  good  roads 
and  other  committees  at  work  aside  from  those  work¬ 
ing  in  the  town’s  interests.  A  club  of  this  kind  must 
carefully  avoid  treading  upon  the  toes  of  individuals. 
Tree  planting  along  the  streets  or  the  public  highways, 
the  doing  away  with  an  old  bridge  and  an  appeal  to 
the  county  officials  for  one  of  concrete,  the  grading 
down  of  a  road  with  a  hill  too  steep,  and  similar  af¬ 
fairs  may  be  thrashed  out  in  monthly  meeting,  voted 
upon  and,  when  found  feasible,  passed  to  a  commit¬ 
tee.  These  three,  or  five,  report  back  to  the  club  in 
session,  and  they  work  until  the  object  of  the  club 
is  accomplished  or  they  announce  failure.  Of  course 
the  secretary  keeps  a  book  of  minutes,  those  of  the 
previous  meeting  being  read  after  the  roll-call. 

a.  s.  w. 


SHALL  IT  BE  CLOVER  OR  ALFALFA  ? 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  difficulty 
in  plowing  a  good  Alfalfa  sod?  Where  Red  clover  is 
grown  with  ease  is  Alfalfa  of  very  much  advantage,  and 

whT?  c.  w.  m. 

Maryland. 

The  trouble  about  plowing  Alfalfa  is  that  the  roots 
grow  so  tough  and  large  that  they  are  almost  like 
small  ropes  holding  the  plow  back.  An  Alfalfa  sod, 
for  this  reason,  is  much  harder  to  plow  than  clover. 
In  the  West,  where  much  Alfalfa  is  grown,  they 
fasten  a  piece  of  sharp  steel  at  the  front  of  the  plow. 
This  slices  off  the  roots  and  makes  it  easier  to  turn 
the  furrow  over.  There  is  an  argument  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  Alfalfa  is  really  more  valuable 
than  good  Red  clover.  The  following  report  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  arguments: 

“I  am  having  a  two-acre  Alfalfa  field  of  three 
seasons’  growth  plowed  to-day  for  corn.  It  is  on  a 
dry  gravel  soil,  and  while  I  had  no  trouble  whatever 
in  getting  a  good  stand  when  it  was  sown,  using  lime 
and  inoculation,  the  meadow  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  me.  It  has  cut  one  good  crop  and  two  small 
ones  for  three  seasons,  but  they  did  not  total  more 
than  one  good  crop  of  clover  or  mixed  hay,  such  as  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  cut  had  I  used 
the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  and  care  upon  them. 
It  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  crop  to  cure  prop¬ 
erly;  in  fact  what  I  did  get  was  very  inferior  as  fod¬ 
der  on  that  account,  as  it  practically  never  failed  to 
rain  at  least  once  before  I  could  get  a  crop  of  it  in 
the  barn,  and  one  shower  after  the  stuff  was  partly 
cured  about  spoiled  it.  It  also  takes  a  field  out  of 
rotation,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  from  feeding  it  has 
no  greater  food  value  than  good  clover.  I  know  that 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  chemists’  analysis,  and 
maybe  it  is  not  true.  I  judge  only  from  the  apparent 
effect  upon  my  cattle.  At  any  rate  I  know  that  Al¬ 
falfa  field — the  pride  of  my  heart — has  not  given  me 
the  equivalent  of  two  good  crops  of  mixed  hay  and 
one  of  corn  in  the  three  seasons  that  I  have  cut  it, 
labor  considered.  A  heavy  team  has  to  work  hard  to 
pull  a  walking  plow  through  the  roots,  which  stand 
up  above  the  ground  like  a  miniature  forest  as  the 
furrows  roll  over.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  what 
they  do  for  the  corn  crop  as  they  decay.  I  shall  use 
no  stable  manure,  but  shall  try  to  give  each  hill  of 
corn  a  handful  of  hen  manure  mixed  with  acid  rock. 
It  is  a  natural  corn  ground,  and  while  I  am  giving  it 
no  potash,  I  should  get  a  good  crop.” 

There  are  a  fair  number  of  farmers  who  take  the 
same  view — that  where  they  can  grow  good  Red 
clover  they  do  not  need  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa  costs 
more  to  start,  and  it  is  harder  to  obtain  a  good 
“catch.”  While  clover  will  last  two  years  the  Alfalfa 
will  stand  five  years  or  more,  and  give  on  the  whole  a 
larger  yield. 
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THE  CROP  OF  STONES  ON  A  RHODE  ISLAND  ACRE.  Fig.  219. 


FARMING  ON  STONY  SOIL.  and  the  handling  of  such  soil,  are  slowly  passing  away, 

Every  year  some  of  our  Western  readers,  who  live  yet  we  must  all  remember  that  the  foundation  of  our 

on  the  prairie,  ask  us  to  print  a  picture  of  a  stony  agriculture  in  this  country  was  built  upon  this  kind 

Eastern  farm.  There  are  two  motives  back  of  this  of  soil,  and  this  kind  of  farming, 

request.  One  is  to  show  the  young  people  now  living  With  changing  conditions  we  have  learned  how  to 
in  the  West  what  their  fathers 
used  to  do  in  struggling  with  the 
old  stony  fields,  the  other  mo¬ 
tive  is  to  prove  the  great  su¬ 
periority  of  the  clean  and  level 
Western  fields.  This  week  we 
print  two  such  pictures  which 
are  typical  specimens  of  fields 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  Eastern  farms  are  like 
this,  for  we  can  take  the  reader 
to  Massachusetts  and  find  him 
a  field  as  stony  as  the  one  bere 
shown,  yet  in  half  an  hour’s 
ride  we  can  find  him  a  level 
plain  where  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  stone  large  enough 
to  throw  at  a  dog.  The  upper 
picture,  Fig.  219,  shows  the  crop 
of  stone  on  an  acre  of  Rhode 
Island  soil.  These  stones  were 
blown  out  and  dug  out,  and 
have  now  been  hauled  away  to 
make  stone  walls  or  put  under 
the  ground  as  underdrain.  It 
might  make  a  Western  man’s 
back  ache  to  look  at  this  stone 
crop,  but  it  would  probably  be 
hard  to  find  five  ordinary  farm 
acres  in  the  corn  belt  of  the 
West  which  will  earn  the  mon¬ 
ey,  year  after  year,  that  will  be 
taken  from  this  Rhode  Island 
farm.  With  a  fair  rotation, 
this  cleared  acre  will  produce 
more  corn  than  the  best  yields 
in  Illinois,  while  it  will  more 
than  double  the  average  yield. 

The  White  Flint  corn  grown  in 
Rhode  Island  will  bring  twice  as 
much  per  bushel  as  the  Illinois 
corn  will,  but,  of  course,  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used  heavily,  and  in 
these  small  fields  the  cost  of 
cultivating  an  acre  is  much 
larger  than  the  West.  With  po¬ 
tatoes,  small  fruits,  or  garden 
truck  close  to  the  great  East¬ 
ern  markets,  this  land,  cleared 
of  stone,  can  be  made  to  give 
remarkable  profit,  and  in  many 
cases  the  stone  itself  has  value 
for  building  purposes  or  for 
crushing  to  make  a  dressing  for 
stone  roadways.  This  soil,  when 
once  cleared  of  stone,  is  strong 
and  capable  of  yielding  large 
crops.  It  will  amuse  some  of 
our  young  readers  in  the  West, 
who  have  never  seen  such  a 
field,  to  think  of  taking  an  old 
rocky  pasture,  blowing  out  the 
rocks,  and  using  the  fragments 
to  fence  the  field,  and  also  as  a 
substitute  for  tile  drains  in  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  water.  Some  of  this 
rocky  soil,  when  properly  han¬ 
dled,  is  almost  ideal  for  grow¬ 
ing  apples.  We  have  found  that 
Baldwin  in  particular  gives 
fruit  of  high  color  and  beauti¬ 
ful  flavor  when  grown  among 
the  rocks.  In  some  places  such 
orchards  are  developed  with 
very  little  culture,  but  by  haul¬ 
ing  in  manure,  straw,  weeds,  or 
even  brush,  to  be  piled  around 
the  trees.  This  is  not  ideal 
treatment  by  any  means,  but 
there  are  such  possibilities. 

The  picture  of  the  hand  sow- 
ing,  big.  220,  will  seem  like  a 
novelty  to  our  Western  friends, 
who  are  about  as  unfamiliar 
with  this  method  of  putting  in 

grain  as  they  are  with  handling  a  hand  scythe  in  cut-  make  the  best  use  of  uninviting  soil,  and  where 
ong  grass.  Some  of  these  old  farmers,  however,  will  strenuous  toil  wrested  a  bare  living  from  the  sullen 
raise  tremendous  crops  of  grass  or  grain  in  these  ground,  we  may  discover  that  a  new  crop  or  new 
stony  fields,  and  they  know  how  to  put  on  the  seed  treatment  has  worked  a  miracle  in  the  increased 
with  such  skill  that  no  mechanical  seeder  can  match  reward  given.  We  are  only  now  discovering  that 
t  ior  accuracy.  Probably  such  methods  of  seeding,  the  fanners’  promised  land  is  not  necessarily  the  new. 


SOME  FELL  UPON  STONY  GROUND— AND  GREW.  Fig.  220. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THOSE  LOW  HEADS  ? 

I  was  interested  in  B.  F.  W.’s  article  on  page  46O 
against  low  heads,  and  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  low  heads  are  the  thing  with  certain  exceptions 
that  I  must  take  exception  to  him  on  heading.  He 

wants  us  to  remember  when  we 
were  boys,  and  with  our  eye  al¬ 
ways  on  the  finest  apple,  we 
would  climb  to  the  highest 
branches  for  them,  since  that  is 
where  they  grew.  When  we  were 
boys  did  we  ever  hear  of  power 
sprayers,  lime  and  sulphur,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ever-increasing  host  of  orchard 
pests  which  we  have  to  fight 
to-day?  I  never  did,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  did  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  boys  of  to-day  go 
quite  so  high  up  after  the 

finest  apples,  since  they  grow 
down  where  we  can  get  at 
them  better  with  the  sprayer. 
We  have  some  old  high¬ 

headed  trees,  of  which  even 
with  a  tower  we  cannot  spray 
the  tops  thoroughly.  And 

right  here  in  these  tops,  after 

tugging  with  a  long  extension 
ladder,  we  find  the  Codling 
moth  in  all  his  glory. 

What  are  B.  F.  W.’s  points 
against  low  heads?  The  only 
one  he  mentions  is  that  the 
fruit  on  the  lowest  limbs  lacks 
color.  Did  you  ever  find  as 
good  color  on  the  lowest  limbs 
of  a  tree  headed  even-  six  feet 
high  as  you  did  on  the  highest 
limbs?  I  never  did.  Of  course 
it  would  not  do  to  head  too  low 
on  low  lands,  or  where  fogs  are 
prevalent,  but  with  all  we  know 
to-day  about  air  drainage,  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  is  going  to 
plant  that  kind  of  a  site.  There 
is  no  certain  height  that  will  be 
best  for  all  conditions,  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  on  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  we  head  too  high. 

What  are  the  advantages  of 
low  heads?  They  make  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  or¬ 
chard  work  easier  and  cheaper. 
I  will  name  some  of  them.  Ad¬ 
vantage  in  pruning,  since  we  can 
get  at  and  see  what  we  are 
doing  much  better  and  easier. 
Advantage  in  spraying,  the 
trees  are  easier  to  reach,  and 
one  can  do  a  much  better  job, 
since  we  can  see  when  all  parts 
are  covered.  It  takes  less  ma¬ 
terial,  since  you  have  almost  no 
waste  of  material  by  its  being 
blown  away  in  shooting  into  the 
tops  of  high  trees.  Advantage 
in  picking;  here  is  the  greatest 
advantage  of  low  heads.  I  was 
in  an  orchard  two  years  ago 
where  15  pickers  were  working 
in  a  15-year-old  orchard,  with 
trees  yielding  from  three  to  five 
barrels,  and  only  three  of  the 
15  pickers  were  using  ladders. 
All  the  rest  were  picking  from 
the  ground,  since  no  pickers 
were  allowed  to  get  in  the  trees. 
These  trees  were  headed  from 
12  to  14  inches,  and  kept  at  this 
height.  And  they  had  no  more 
under-colored  apples  than  we 
did  on  our  high-headed  trees. 
Advantage  in  windstorms;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  low-headed  trees 
will  resist  the  wind  better,  with 
less  damage  to  the  trees  as  well 
as  to  the  fruit,  thus  making  less 
windfalls  and  leaving  what  we 
do  have  in  a  salable  condition, 
since  they  are  bruised  less  in 
dropping.  Advantage  in  cultivation ;  on  rough  lands 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  is  cultivation.  Scarcely 
any  is  needed  with  low  heads  after  they  begin  to 
shade  the  ground,  since  no  vegetation  can  thrive  in 
the  shade.  The  trees  do  well  also,  since  forest  con¬ 
ditions  are  what  we  have  under  the  trees  e.  s.  h. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  th9 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


HITCHING  THREE  HORSES  TO  THE  PLOW 

Until  last  season  we  bad  done  most 
of  our  plowing  with  a  two-horse  team. 
While  the  plow  was  only  a  12-inch  one, 
if  the  ground  was  at  all  hard,  and  this 
condition  occurs  often  in  late  Spring,  it 
made  the  two  1,000  pound*  horses  wig¬ 
gle  and  squirm  to  get  it  along  at  the 
depth  necessary  for  good  work.  So 
last  Spring  we  fixed  it  up  for  three 
horses.  To  one  who  has  never  plowed 
with  three  horses  it  is  a  revelation  to 
see  how  much  easier  the  work  is  done. 
The  three-horse  hitch  that  we  use  is 
an  old,  and  in  some  sections,  well-known 
device,  but  as  there  still  seem  to  be 
many  more  who  could  use  it  if  they 
understood  it,  an  explanation  may  be 
well  worth  while. 

Through  a  piece  of  bar  iron  about 
two  inches  wide  and  five-eighths  of  an 


Plow- hearl.  ^ _ _ 
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Hitch  ring 

PLOW-HEA D  EXTENSION. 

inch  thick  by  11  inches  long,  shown  in 
diagram,  three  half-inch  holes  are  drilled 
at  A,  B  and  C.  A  and  C  are  near  one 
edge  of  the  piece  nine  inches  apart, 
and  B  is  three  inches  from  the  lower 
hole  C,  and  near  the  other  edge.  A 
ring  2y2  inches  in  diameter  is  put 
through  the  middle  hole.  The  plow 
clevis  is  attached  to  this  ring.  Through 
the  loWfcr  hole  another  ring  is  welded, 
only  it  should  extend  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bar  from  the  middle  ring. 
A  hook  is  put  through  the  top  hole  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lower  ring.  As 
will  be'  plainly  seen,  this  makes  an 
evener  of  such  proportions  that  one 
horse  hitched  to  the  hook  at  the  upper 
end  can  pull  against  two  hitched  to  the 
lower  ring. 

Now  for  using  it.  If  the  plow-head 
is  wide  (extends  with  several  holes  to 
the  left  on  a  right-hand  plow),  fasten 


THREE  HORSE  HITCH,  SIDE  VIEW. 


the  device  with  the  middle  ring  in  the 
plow-clevis  and  the  hook  end  up.  Drop 
the  ring  of  a  short  single-tree  over  the 
hook  with  a  common  clevis  fasten  to 
the  lower  ring  the  middle  of  a  double- 
tree  which  should  be  a  little  longer 
than  the  average,  long  enough  so  that 
when  two  horses  are  hitched  to  it  there 
will  be  room  between  them  for  the  third. 
A  long  double-tree  can  be  quickly  im¬ 
provised  from  a  hard-wood  2x4.  For 
best  results  the  three  horses  should  be 
hitched  quite  closely  together,  the  mid¬ 
dle  horse  of  course  being  hitched  to 
the  short  single-tree  on  the  hook.  If 
the  plow-head  is  narrow  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  extension  to  it. 
For  this  we  took  two  pieces  about  eight 
inches  long,  of  old  inch  and  a  half 
wagon  tire.  A  half-inch  hole  was  drilled 
near  one  end  of  a  piece.  Measuring  on 


centers,  another  hole  was  drilled  so 
that  the  distance  between  holes  would 
be  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between 
two  holes  on  the  plow-head.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  holes  are  an  inch 
apart ;  then  the  distance  between  the 
two  holes  on  the  iron  should  be  two 
inches.  This  end  bolts  to  the  plow-head. 
Measuring  from  half  way  between  these 
two  holes  about  four  inches,  drill 
another.  Then  an  inch  beyond  this 
another.  Both  pieces  of  iron  should  be 
exact  duplicates.  Bolt  one  above  and 
one  on  the  under  side  of  the  plow-head 
so  that  the  free  ends  extend  to  the  left, 
(on  a  right-hand  plow).  Insert  the 
middle  ring  of  the  three-horse  hitch  in 
between  the  other  end  of  the  irons 
where  the  holes  are  drilled  and  insert 
a  bolt  in  one  of  the  holes,  whichever 
one  will  give  the  nearest  proper  width 
of  furrow.  The  irons  may  also  be 
moved  to  the  right  or  left  for  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  plow-head.  Once  having 
worked  three  horses  on  the  plow,  it  is 
extremely  reluctant  that  we  feel  when 
necessity  compels  us  to  return  to  the 
two-horse  team  for  this  kind  of  work. 

New  York. _  r.  l.  g. 

POTATOES  UNDER  MULCH. 

It  is  hardly  a  practical  thing  to  plant  a 
large  area  of  ground  in  potatoes  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  an  excellent  and  simpler 
manner  of  growing  a  good  crop  on  a  limited 
spot  of  garden  land.  It  would  pay  pro¬ 
portionately  well  on  larger  areas,  but  get¬ 
ting  sufficient  straw  to  plant  in  this  way 
makes  it  impossible  for  most  people.  As 
most  of  the  straw  now  is  either  used  for 
stock  food  or  bedding  for  farm  animals,  or 
is  baled  and  sold,  large  old  straw  stacks  as 
once  found  on  most  farms  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  To  those  having  the  straw,  no 
matter  how  old  and  half  decayed  it  may 
be,  or  those  who  can  get  it  for  the  hauling, 
I  advise  that  they  plant  some  potatoes 
that  way  this  season.  Success  is  almost 
sure  to  result.  The  first  time  I  tried  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  this  way  I  was  disappointed 
in  results.  The  plan  was  new  and  the  in¬ 
struction  we  received  was  far  from  being 
correct  for  good  results.  I  used  entirely 
too  much  straw,  and  besides  this,  I  dropped 
the  seed  on  the  ground  and  did  not  use  any 
soil  for  covering ;  just  used  straw  and  put 
It  over  the  ground  near  one  foot  deep. 
There  was  a  fair  crop  of  tubers  in  number, 
but  they  were  small,  pale  in  color  and  of 
poor  quality  for  table  use.  The  plan  now 
recommended  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting,  the  same  as  if  the  potatoes  were 
to  be  a  cultivated  crop  in  the  regular  way. 
Tliis  done,  run  small  furrows  two  feet 
apart,  and  drop  the  seed,  cut  to  one  and 
two  eyes,  12  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 
Cover  the  seed  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  leaving  the  ground  about  level,  im¬ 
mediately  or  very  soon  after  the  seed  is 
planted  proceed  to  cover  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  with  about  four  inches  of  straw  as 
it  lies  loose.  It  will  in  a  short  time  settle 
down  closely  on  the  ground  and  form  the 
desired  mulch,  which  is  designed  to  help 
hold  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  coming 
up  and  growth  of  both  weeds  and  grass. 
To  accomplish  what  is  designed  in  the 
above  respect,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  no 
large  amount  of  straw  is  necessary.  When 
the  tops  get  up  well  through  the  straw,  in 
due  time  the  potato  bugs  will  put  in  their 
appearance.  Spray  the  crop  the  same  as  is 
done  in  regular  potato  growing,  or  else 
there  can  be  no  yield.  It  is  advisable  to 
plant  only  the  early  varieties  in  this  way, 
so  they  can  be  dug  by  the  middle  or  last  of 
June.  If  removed  from  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  tops  die  down  the  space  can  be 
planted  in  sweet  corn,  late  cabbage  or  cu¬ 
cumbers  for  pickling,  and  thus  grow  two 
crops  on  the  land.  When  ready  to  dig, 
fork  off  the  straw,  and  the  potatoes  will 
be  found  in  clusters  if  they  do  well,  and 
are  easily  thrown  out  with  the  potato  hook 
or  pronged  fork.  w.  a.  g.  . 

Indiana. 


Cleaning  Peas. 

How  is  the  best  way  to  separate  dam¬ 
aged  peas  from  sound  ones?  Will  soaking 
them  in  water  damage  the  peas? 

Woodlawn,  Va.  e.  w.  j. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  method  of  separat¬ 
ing  damaged  peas  from  sound  ones,  ex¬ 
cept  hand  picking.  If  the  peas  were  planted 
immediately,  three  to  four  hours’  soaking 
would  do  them  no  harm,  provided  soil  is 
warm.  Peas  germinate  quickly,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  soaking  them  in  water  before 
planting  would  be  of  advantage.  k. 


Harrowing  Wheat. — A  news  bulletin 
from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  ex¬ 
plains  the  reason  for  harrowing  Winter 
grain.  “The  snows  last  Winter  were  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  snow  covering  protected  the 
wheat  during  the  hard  freezes  and  then 
most  of  it  melted  and  went  into  the  ground. 
Later  snows  packed  and  crusted  the  soil. 
The  crust  keeps  out  air  which  the  roots 
need,  and  it  increases  the  evaporation. 
Cultivation  to  break  this  crust  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  bumper  crop.  Harrowing 
wheat  early  in  the  Spring  almost  always 
is  advisable.  Such  treatment  will  never 
do  any  harm,  and  likely  will  increase  the 
yield  materially.  This  year  the  ground  has 
crusted  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  snows 
followed  by  drying  winds.  The  harrow 
does  not  break  this  crust  effectively  so  the 
corrugated  roller,  the  subsurface  packer, 
or  the  spike-tooth  Alfalfa  renovator  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  it.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  years  the  harrow  would  accomplish 
the  purpose.  The  implements  should  be 
driven  at  right  angles  to  the  drill  rows. 
The  disks  of  the  disk  harrow  should  be  set 
straight  up  and  down  so  as  not  to  tear 
out  too  much  of  the  wheat.” 

At  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  Repp  Bros.,  have 
20  acres  in  grapes  yielding  an  average 
of  about  7  tons  to  the  acre.  They  spray 
with  Pyrox.  Wise  growers  are  ordering 
early.  Ask  the  Bowker  Insecticide  Co., 
of  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 
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YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars—  >r_can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars,  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dollars.  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ? 

You  know  that  you  can  not — but  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  you  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  a  new  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staple  grocer¬ 
ies — at  the  lowest  price.— at  prices  that  mean  a' 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  once  !! 


MONTGOMERY 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge 
CHICAGO 


WARD  &  CO. 

19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 


NAME 

P.0_ 


-STATE- 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Hired  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Hollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  T SITES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES 
P  L  U  >1  S  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

box  Ko.  iil  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYElt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


SURPLUS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

20.000  Blaine,  60.000  Gandy,  60,000  C.  Cluster,  25,000  8 
Dunlap,  50,000  S.  L.  Champion,  10,000  Mixed  8.  I>.  and 
Parsons  Beauty,  60,000  Chipman.  They  are  all  true  to 
name  and  all  fresh  dug.  Also  send  for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue.  Prices— Plants,  5.000  lots,  at  $1.50  per  1,000. 
DAVID  RODWAY,  -  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Send  for  list  of 
surplus  stock  of  strong,  woll-rooted  plants.  30 
varieties.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— lteliable  money-matting  vari¬ 
eties  only  $1.75  and  $1.08  per  1C00.  New  ISO?  lllus. 
Catalogue  free.  S.  A.VIKDIN.  Hartly,  Delaware. 


PflP  Q  A  I  C-HALL’S  EVERGREEN  HONEYSUCKLE,  strong 
T  Ull  0ML.L  roots,  50c  dozen,  $3  per  100,  $20pei  l000. 
W.  T.  FLEMING  Walden,  New  York 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied” 


We  want  to  prove  that  onr  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  havo  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


Over 

60 

Years 
Experience 
Buck  of  it. 


pAPC  Machines  are 
IWAjQ  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


HnCr  1 11  Don’t  kill  your  calves  at  ’ 

B  J  I  \  birth.  Raise  or  veal  them  with- 
aSA  \£±  out  milk.  Make  each  calf  a  profit 
jp*-3  vx®  —  «ell  your  milk.  Hundreds  of  thousands 

f  of  dairymen  and  farmers  are  turning  losses  into  bis 
profits  by  using  tho  famous 


BlatchforcPs  Calf  Meal 


Illustrated.  Write  at  once. 

Blaichford’s  Calf  Weal  Factory 

^  Waukegan,  Illinois 

Est. at  Leicester, Eng.,  ^ 
in  18C0. 


Keeps  Water  Pure 


Moe’s,  Top-Fill,  Poultry 
Drinking  Fountain 

Will  not  slop  over — dead  air  space 
keeps  water  coot  in  summer, 
winter.  Fill  from  top— no 
vet  out  of  order.  Holds  one 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  on 
of  $1.25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Otis  &  Woe,  2016  Now  Otis  Bldg.,  Chicago 


CABBAGE,  LETTUCE,  BEETS— Fine  plants,  $1.00  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  $2.r>0  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Send  forlist.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


G 


A8BAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS-Frost-proof,  at  $2  per 
thousand.  G.  E.  BUNTING,  Solbyvillo,  Del. 


For  Sale  ?™ZT'cu>VOr  seed.  $0.00  to 


$2.00  to  $2,50  bushel; 


$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delawauic. 


W E ED  LESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  lieai 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  also  Field  and 
Cow,  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Vegetable  Plants 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage.  Tomato. 
Celery,  Kgg  Plant,  Pepper  Cauliflower.  W rite  for 
Price  List.  THE  J.  E.  HUnON  CO.,  Conyndham.Pa. 


WRITE  TOR  PRICES  ON 

AULTFATHER’S  STANDARD 
QUART  BASKET 

ADDRESS 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  L,  Minerva.  Ohb 


BERRY 

BASKETS 


PINT  AND  QUART 
BERRY  BASKETS 

J.  E  WESTC0TT 
HIGHLAND,  ULSTER  CO.,  N.  Y 


TO  PREVENT 

BLUE  MOLD  ON  HOPS 

USE  BERGENPORT  DRAND 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR 

T.  S  S.  C.  WHITE  CO.,  BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS  jg 

too  William  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY  § 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  becomo  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


STRAWBEI 

Large  discounts  on 

HR 

larg 

Y  PI 

e  orders, 

c 

,  ( 

a  iivm—  30  of  tho  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive 
n  K|  I  V  varieties.  Also  fall  bearing  varieties,  SWEET  POTATO, 
Q|l  I  A  CABBAGE,  ASPARAGUS,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
nil  1  V  FRUiT  TKEES  plant  SEnERS,  SPRAY  PUMPS,  l’riees  low. 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  New  York. 

POWER  FOR  THE  FARM 


GET  BIG 
ENGINE 
BOOK- 
FREE / 


r/tmnlof*  No  ©XtrftS  to  buy  with  tho 

Umplete  Gray  engino  .  A  oompaot 

Heady  10  Kun  outfit  •  no  complications. 
Starts  easy  and  delivers  big  power.  Water 
ooo’.ed  -  fuel  tank  in  bate  -  ooraes  wired  up 
ready  to  run  in  3  minutes  after  unloading. 

He©  Kprn«pnp  A  wonderful  engine  lor  econ- 
Use  Kerosene  omy .  wUl  run  all  day  and  d0 

Or  basoane  a  romarkable  amount  of  work 
for  only  a  fevr  centa  worth  of  fuel  -  Uses  gaso¬ 
line.  alcohol,  distillate,  kerosene  (coal  oil.) 
10  C;7P«;  »n  If  you  aro  not  sure  of  the 
ci  *  c  power  you  need  get  the  adv.ee 

Select  mm.  of  our  scrvloe  department.  Tell 
us  what  you  want  an  engine  to  do  -  our  engine 
experts  will  give  you  an  honest  estimate  of  tho 
best  outfit  for  you  with  rook-bottom  price. 

Write  tor  big  Engine  Book.  Ask  about  com¬ 
plete  Electric  Light  Outfits  for  country  homes 
As  we  cannot  come  or  send  a  man  to  your  place  It  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  wonderful  value  of  this  high  grade  engine.  Try  the  engine  every  day  for  30  days 
at  your  own  work — if  not  satisfied  we  take  the  engine  back  and  pay  the  freight.  No  red  tap© 
•  no  obligations  -  no  risk  in  aocepting  this  offer  •  the  engine  must  make  good  or  you  dont  pay  for  it. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  584  U.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Record  Broaklng  Pumping 
Outfit 

Here’s  a  oompaot  pumping 
outfit  that  will  easily  pay 
for  itself  with  one  season’s 
work.  Runs  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Engino  is  port¬ 
able,  can  be  used  for  many 
other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

A  lot  of  power  for  littlo 
money. 

Will  pump  3000  gallons 
of  Wafer  for  6  Cents. 


WHY  WE  GIVE 
30  DAYS  TRIAL. 


WRITE  FOR 
PRICES 


1912. 
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SINGLETREE  FOR  ORCHARD. 

In  response  to  inquiry  of  C.  E.  L.  in 
recent  issue,  regarding  singletree  for 
use  in  cultivating  young  trees,  I  will 
endeavor  to  describe  one  I  have  seen 
used  to  good  advantage  in  this  section. 
The  whiffletree  is  flat  instead  of  rounded 
and  each  end  is  rounded  from  the  back 
edge.  A  heavy  strap,  usually  a  piece 
of  trace,  is  then  bolted,  or  securely 
fastened,  along  the  back  edge  and 
around  the  rounded  end,  leaving  an  end 
to  the  strap  of  about  18  inches  or  two 
feet,  in  which  an  iron  ring  is  fastened, 
in  which  to  hook  the  trace.  I  give  a 
rough  sketch  of  one  end,  Fig.  221,  shcw- 


STRAP  FOR  ORCHARD  SINGLETREE. 
Fig.  221. 


ing  how  strap  is  fastened  to  whiffletree. 
i  his  strap  should  be  made  long  enough 
to  hook  directly  on  the  hame,  if  de¬ 
sired,  leaving  nothing  but  smooth 
leather  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
trees.  EDWIN  S.  HAIGHT. 

New  York. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Your  correspondent  It.  M.  (page  544), 
would  have  succeeded  in  Michigan  with 
the  Soy  beans  if  instead  of  the  Mammoth 
1  el  low  he  had  planted  the  Ito  San,  also 
•ailed  Medium  Early  Yellow.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  is  too  late  anywhere  north  of  Mary¬ 
land.  I  had  from  a  grower  in  Michigan 
seed  of  what  he  called  the  Michigan  Favor¬ 
ite  cow  pea,  and  he  said  that  be  had  rip¬ 
ened  50  bushels.  This  is  a  broad  pea  of 
the  class  know  n  as  “crowders”  in  the  South, 
and  its  earliness  seems  to  commend  it  to 
northern  growers.  It  would  seem  that 
either  this  variety  or  the  New  Era  would 
be  far  better  than  Whippoorwill  for  R.  O.  S 
in  northern  Nebraska. 

What  Mr.  Ilotaling  says  ( page  54G)  about 
ignorance  of  yellows,  reminds  me  of  an 
old  experience.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
yellows  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
the  growers  did  not  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
as  the  inferior  early  specimens  sold  well.  I 
had  a  nursery  in  Kent  County  at  that 
time,  and  one  Fall  an  old  gentleman  came 
to  buy  peach  trees.  1  gave  him  my  list 
from  which  to  select  his  varieties.  "I  see 
no  prematures  in  your  list.  I  want  to 
plant  a  good  many  prematures  as  they  sell 
well.”  1  had  great  difficulty  in  convinc¬ 
ing  him  that  there  was  no  such  variety,  and 
that  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit 
was  simply  an  evidence  of  disease.  1  be¬ 
lieve  he  went  away  thinking  that  I  would 
not  sell  him  the  prematures  because  I  did 
not  have  them. 

The  idea  of  cover  crops  for  asparagus 
is  new  to  me,  and  I  cannot  see  the  benefit 
of  allowing  weeds  or  clover  or  any  growth 
but  asparagus  on  the  land.  The  best  thing 
in  my  experience  is  clean  cultivation  after 
the  cutting  ceases,  aided  by  renewed  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  for  in  this 
way  we  encourage  a  stronger  growth  of  the 
crowns  that  are  to  give  us  the  crop  next 
Spring.  A  moderate  growth  of  Crimson 
clover  from  seed  sown  in  September  would 
do  no  harm,  but  during  the  Summer  1 
prefer  to  keep  the  crop  clean  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated. 

An  intelligent  farmer  near  Milford,  Del., 
had  a  tree  of  the  so-called  English  walnut 
which  gave  him  fine  crops,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  one  tree  did  so  well  there 
was  no  reason  why  hundreds  should  not 
do  as  well.  So  he  planted  a  walnut  or¬ 
chard.  and  when  I  saw  it  last  Fall  it  was 
several  years  old,  and  had  a  very  thrifty 
appearance,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  is  certainly  a  great  increase 
<>f  interest  in  nut  growing,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  pecan  trees  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  South  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  cheapening  influence  on  the  nuts 
offered  for  sale  at  retail,  but  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  pecans  in  the  stores  has 
greatly  improved. 

If  Mr.  Crooker  wishes  to  disfigure  his 
garden  with  a  lot  of  brush  of  course  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Rut  I  pre¬ 
fer  something  more  neat.  I  plant  toma¬ 
toes  close  and  train  to  single  stems  on 
stakes.  Then  I  have  a  fence  around  the 
garden  of  wire  netting  to  keep  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  chickens  out.  Along  part  of  this 
fence  1  sow  my  early  peas  and  they  catch 
the  wires.  Then  in  another  place  I  sow 
tomato  seed  in  the  open  ground  for  the 
late  crop.  As  the  peas  are  oft’  in  May  the 
tomato  plants  are  set  along  the  same  'fence 
and  the  pea  vines  taken  off.  These  plants 
are  not  trimmed  to  single  stems  but  the 
branches  are  tied  out  to  the  wire  netting 
‘aD  shaped  as  Mr.  Crooker  says,  and  a 
!  ow  along  that  fence  150  feet  in  length 
gives  a  wonderful  growth  of  fruit.  I  never 
disfigure  my  garden  with  brush  for  peas 
nor  poles  for  running  beans,  but  use  the 
chicken  wire  netting  of  various  widths, 
and  it  is  not  only  better  and  neater  but 
cheaper  than  hunting  up  brush  even  if 
one  has  a  wood  lot  to  go  into,  for  the 
netting  is  rolled  up  and  put  away  after 
use.  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  strawberry 
thrives  best  in  a  soil  that  is  somewhat  acid, 
■iears  ago  I  had  them  on  land  of  a  very 
fertile  quality  that  had  been  limed  anil 
sweetened,  but  the  crop  was  not  near  what 
it  was  with  the  same  variety  on  land  in 
the  same  section  of  far  less'  fertility  but  in 
fn  acid  state.  The  universal  experience 
:n  the  strawberry  growing  sections  of  the 
houth  Atlantic  coast  is  that  it  will  not 


THE  RURAI* 

do  to  lime  soil  that  is  to  be  planted  to 
strawberries. 

The  Southern  Congressmen  line  up  in 
favor  of  oleo  because  they  have  a  notion 
that  in  that  way  they  are  favoring  the 
farmers  who  sell  cotton  seed  and  the 
oil  mills  that  make  the  oil.  They  fail 
to  understand  that  the  growing  dairy  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Southern  farmers  is  a  hundred 
times  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
cotton-seed  oil  sold.  And  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  South  have  the  same  false 
notion  and  seem  ready  to  persuade  the 
farmers  that  oleo  would  be  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  comes  from  the  a  11- prevailing 
idea  that  the  cotton  crop  is  the  sole  inter¬ 
est  of  the  South. 

Why  the  hogs  would  not  eat  the  rape 
cannot  be  explained  except  on  the  ground 
than  these  particular  hogs  had  not  learned 
to  do  so.  Years  ago  I  had  a  field  sown  in 
Norfolk  kale.  In  the  Spring  kale  was  so 
low  that  it  did  not  pay  to  cut  and  ship 
it.  and  I  turned  my  cows  into  the  field. 
They  went  all  around  the  fences  picking 
the  Blue  grass  and  clover  and  would  not 
bite  the  kale  at  all,  and  never  did  take 
to  it.  and  I  had  to  take  them  out  and  put 
them  on  the  grass.  They  simply  knew  Blue 
grass  and  clover  and  did  not  know  kale. 

Maryland.  w.  r.  massey. 


“  THE  HALF  HAS  NOT  BEEN  TOLD.” 

It  is  against  our  practice  to  tell  big 
stories,  yet  what  can  we  do  when  the  stories 
are  true?  There  are  many  reports  .of  apple 
culture  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Virginia. 
Here  comes  one  from  plain  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  was  written  by  F.  W.  Cornell  to 
the  Wayne  Democratic  Press,  and  is  a  fair 
statement : 

“Times  have  certainly  changed  in  the  last 
25  years,  and  men  have  altered  too.  Then 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  bordered  with 
grain  farms  and  the  voice  of  the  churn 
was  heard  in  the  land.  Cows  grazed  peace¬ 
fully  on  acres  which  arc  now  netting  .$500 
in  a  single  season.  The  few  fruit  trees 
were  allowed  to  grow  according  to  nature 
and  their  own  ideas.  If  there  was  a  crop, 
well  and  good  ;  if  not.  it  was  regrettable, 
of  course,  but  could  not  be  helped.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  on  eight  acres 
was  a  bumper  crop  and  sold  for  a  dollar 
a  barrel,  barrel  and  all. 

Our  fathers  little  realized  that  they  were 
living  over  a  gold  mine,  if  they  had  only 
known  how'  to  dig.  In  looking  over  some 
old  account  books  I  find  the  following  net 
returns  from  an  SO-acre  farm  : 

1889—  $180.39 

1890—  279.63 

1891 —  189.41 


$049.43  Total  for  three  years. 

“In  1911  an  acre  of  peaches  on  this  same 
farm  netted  $697.23,  or  more  than  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  did  in  three  years  20  years  ago. 
A  five-year-old  Wealthy  orchard  of  500 
trees  planted  in  the  old  cornfield  yielded  on 
an  average  three  pecks  to  a  tree,  some 
individual  trees  producing  a  bushel  and 
a  half.  Again  a  12-year-old  Wealthy  had 
its  fifth  consecutive  crop,  amounting  this 
year  to  4%  bushels.  A  12-year-old  Baldwin 
produced  9 1/>  bushels,  contrary  to  all  no-  I 
tions  of  the  past.  A  Greening  tree  11  years  j 
old  produced  8%  bushels.  A  35-year-old 
Greening  and  Baldwin  orchard  on  this  same 
farm,  containing  5(4  acres  produced  1,448 
barrels  of  apples  and  533  bushels  of  drops 
and  culls.  Many  of  us  listen  in  awed 
wonder  to  tales  of  the  Hood  River  and  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  lands  of  magic  fertility 
and  productivity,  where  apples  grow  in  as¬ 
sorted  sizes  and  there  are  no  culls  and 
drops ;  where  the  sun  shines  brighter  and 
fruit  colors  more  beautifully  than  in  less 
favored  climes  and  where  this  mvstic  land 
sells  for  $500  to  $2,000  an  acre.  Yet 
President  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central, 
is  quoted  as  saying  last  Fall  that  five  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Ontario  Division.  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  It.,  not  far  from  here,  annually  ship 
more  apples  than  are  shipped,  not  from  the 
two  valleys  named,  but  from  the  entire 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  combined. 
And.  there  is  orchard  land  in  Wayne  County 
along  the  lake  tier  at  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate.  worth  more  than  this  land  in  the 
West.  The  young  orchards  of  Wealthy,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Jonathan  in  this  section,  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  which  rivals  that  of  tiic  West  in 
color  and  far  surpasses  it  in  flavor.  The 
most  up-to-date  methods,  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  investigation,  are  in 
use.  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  we 
will  see  horses  replaced  by  trucks  and 
tractors,  and  fruit-growing  run  by  machin¬ 
ery  will  become  as  well  organized  as  the 
most  complicated  industrial  plants.  Then, 
the  marketable  value  of  orchards  will  be 
based  on  the  net  proceeds  which  represent 
the  interest  on  the  investment.” 

Black  Root  in  Cauliflower. 

1  am  seeking  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  black  roots  in  cauliflower  plants. 
Hot  manure  and  new  dirt  which  we  pro¬ 
cure  in  woods  brought  home  in  Fall  was 
used  ;  next  we  put  a  little  fertilizer,  also  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  raked  in,  then  seeds 
are  sown.  j.  M.  j. 

Wlutestone,  L.  I. 

I  have  never  thought  much  of  wild  soil 
tc  t  bed  for  domesticated  vegetables. 

J*  M-  J;  will  make  a  compost  of  three- 
lourths  soil  or  clean  soil  to  one-fourth 
stable  manure  this  Fall,  cutting  over  two 
or  three  times  before  Spring,  he  will  not 
have  any  black  root  in  his  cauliflower 
plants,  grown  from  seed  sown  in  it.  k. 


The  Indiana  Weed  Book,  by  W.  S. 
RIatchley.  Prof.  Blatchley  is  widely  known 
as  a  botanist  and  naturalist,  and  was  for 
16  years  Indiana  State  Geologist.  He  gives 
here  a  full  description  of  150  of  the  worst 
weeds  of  Indiana,  with  notes  on  77  others, 
with  methods  of  eradication,  notes  on 
habits,  seed  distribution,  folk-lore  and 
poetry  of  woods,  keys  to  families  of  weeds, 
ote.,  etc.  Prepared  especially  for  farmers 
and  schools.  The  book  is  written  in  an 
unusually  interesting  style,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  is  full  and  complete.  The 
botanical  descriptions  will  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  among  those  unfamiliar  with  scientific 
plant  study,  and  the  glossary,  though  brief, 
is  a  useful  one.  There  is  a  good  d°al  of 
helpful  advice  as  to  weed  control.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Nature  Publishing  Co..  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind.  ;  180  pages,  heavy  paper 
cover,  more  than  100  illustrations.  Price 
$1,  postpaid. 
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Mr.  A.  Treadwell' s  farm  buildings.  Strawberry  Point ,  Iowa ,  stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote 
Stains.  Roofs,  moss- green;  walls,  bark-brown  and  red.  The  job  cost  only  half  as  much  as 
paint,  and  the  colors  are  handsomer  and  the  wood  is  much  more  thoroughly  preserved. 


Beautify  Your  Buildings — Save  Half  Your  Paint  Cost 
Preserve  Y our  Woodwork — Save  Half  Y our  Labor  Cost 

The  high  cost  of  linseed  oil  and  other  ingredients  makes  the  price 
of  paint  higher  than  ever  before  or  the  quality  poorer.  Cabot' s 
Creosote  Stains  are  better  than  paint,  especially  for  farm  build¬ 
ings,  and  much  cheaper.  They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as 
paint,  and  they  can  be  applied  twice  as  fast,  so  that  the  labor 
cost  is  only  half  as  much  as  painting.  Anyone  can  put  them  on, 
with  a  wide  flat  brush  that  covers  the  surface  very  rapidly.  They 
are  made  of  the  finest  and  strongest  colors — all  natural  pigments 
that  will  wear  as  long  as  colors  can  —  thoroughly  ground  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Their  liquid  is  refined  Creosote,  “the  best  wood  pre¬ 
servative  known,’’  and  this  penetrates  the  wood  and  protects  it 
against  decay.  Paint  is  a  surface  coating  and  has  no  i  dal  pene¬ 
trating  preservative  quality,  but  the  Creosote  in  Cabci’s  Stains 
.goes  into  the  wood  and  tans  it  like  leather.  The  handsome  colors 
used  on  the  above  buildings  cost  60c  and  75c  a  gallon  in  Boston, 
with  a  few  cents  more  for  freight,  and  the  owner  put  them  on 
at  half  the  labor  cost  of  painting.  He  got  fine,  durable  colors, 
much  softer  and  richer  than  paint,  and  thoroughly  preserved  his 
woodwork,  and  every  building  that  he  stained  was  sterilized  by 
the  Creosote,  which  also  destroys  insects  and  bacteria  and  makes 
the  premises  wholesome  and  healthful.  Cabot' s  Stains  are  ideal 
for  farm  buildings  —  cheap,  lasting,  preservative  and  sanitary. 

They  are  used  on  all  kinds  of  wood  :  shingles,  siding,  boarding, 
fencing,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  package  of  stained  wood  samples,  showing  the  colors, 
and  catalogue  giving  full  information.  Send  your  address. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Chemists'  21  Batterymarch  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Agents  all  over  the  country.  A  Iso .  Conservo  Wood  Preservative,  for  Posts,  Sills,  Planking,  etc . 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 

DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere— in  every  climate.  I  hey  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 
and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 

The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  OHIO 


A  Better  Stove  at  a* Lower  Price 


400  styles — 30  days’  free  trial 
and  3G0  days’  approval — 

SO  Davs  chooSs  y?ur  st?le 

esw  x-rcijya  —pay  factory  price 
FREE  —no  more.  If  it’s 

not  the  biggest  stove 
value  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back,  we  pay  freight 
both  ways  —  you  won’t 
risk  a  penny. 


Save  $5  to  $40 

Cash  or  Credit 


You  can’t  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac¬ 
tory  price.  200.000  in  use  today.  It’s  the 
quality  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factor  a  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranges,  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  anil  furnaces.  Every  stove 
shipped  same  day  order  Is  received.  Our  fac¬ 
tory  prices  will  open  your  eyes  on  the  real  cost 
of  a  stove.  Send  for  this  Free  Factory  Price 
Book  No.  114  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


alanvazoo 

Direct  t'o.Yovf  too 


FRESH  WATER 


[WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 
WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


can  easily  be  secured.  Install  a 

Fairfoanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 

It  does  the  work  cf  practically  two  ordinary  water  systems 
— pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.  Write  for  full  information  and 
Catalog  No.  598  WT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Chicago  New  Yorkjj 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 
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SPRING  WORK,  ON  A  SOUTH  JERSEY 
TRUCK  FARM. 

A  Late  Season. — The  truck  farm  is 
always  a  busy  place  in  April  but  this 
year  was  exceptionally  so,  because  much 
of  the  March  work  was  delayed.  Not 
for  years  has  early  Spring  work  been 
so  much  behind.  Heavy  rains  made 
many  fields  usually  considered  dry  alto¬ 
gether  unworkable.  The  only  thing  up 
to  the  average  season  was  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  hotbeds  and  cold  frames.  We 
were  unable  to  plant  onions,  cabbage, 
peas  and  strawberries  in  March  or  to 
prepare  ground  intended  for  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc.  To  catch 
up  will  require  plenty  of  help  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  business  besides  close  plan¬ 
ning  so  as  to  keep  the  horses  busy  all 
the  time  on  work  that  will  count ;  for 
the  progress  of  other  work  hinges  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  team  work  can 
be  done. 

Planting  Stock. — We  have  over  18,- 
000  tomato  plants,  3,000  pepper  plants 
and  4,500  eggplants,  set  four  to  five 
inches  apart  each  way  under  glass;  be¬ 
sides  two  sweet  potato  beds  in  which  80 
baskets  of  sweets  have  been  laid.  The 
frames  are  covered  every  night  with 
rough  hay  to  prevent  injury  from  frost. 
In  the  morning  this  is  removed  and 
glass  swept  off  to  remove  any  litter  that 
might  shade  the  plants.  When  required 
a  fire  is  kept  going  under  the  potato 
beds.  Both  frames  and  beds  must  be 
aired  and  watered  regularly.  In  water¬ 
ing  we  save  lots  of  time  by  having  a 
wind-mill  and  tank  with  water  pipes 
leading  to  the  beds.  It  requires  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  time  of  one  man  to 
give  these  beds  the  careful  attention  they 
must  have  in  order  to  grow  good  strong 
plants.  This  work  is  usually  assumed 
by  Mr.  Trucker  himself. 

Asparagus. — In  the  field  work  one  of 
the  first  things  was  to  set  the  new  as¬ 
paragus  bed.  A  three-acre  field  was 
planted.  We  mark  out  the  rows  live 
feet  apart  with  a  drag  marker,  then  fur¬ 
row  out  deep  by  running  the  two-horse 
plow  twice  to  the  furrow,  once  in  each 
direction.  Then  we  fasten  chains  tied 
with  cords  about  six  feet  long,  2l/2  feet 
apart  on  a  15-foot  pole.  Two  men  carry 


this  pole  back  and  forth  across  the  field 
going  at  right  angles  to  the  furrowed 
rows,  thus  cross  marking  the  field  in 
rows  2l/2  feet  apart.  We  have  our  own 
roots  grown  from  seed  sown  the  middle 
of  last  April.  They  were  on  rich  ground, 
well  fertilized,  and  in  spite  of  a  dry 
Summer  most  of  them  made  a  good 
growth.  As  we  have  an  abundance  of 
roots  all  but  the  largest  and  best  will  be 
discarded.  In  planting  the  roots  are 
placed  eyes  up,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrowed  row  at  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  marks.  Only  enough  soil  is  pulled 
in  to  cover  them  about  two  inches  deep. 
Later,  at  the  first  cultivation,  a  little 
more  soil  is  worked  in  the  furrow,  but 
it  is  not  entirely  filled  until  late  in  the 
Summer.  The  established  asparagus 
beds  were  harrowed  before  any  shoots 
appeared,  to  loosen  the  soil,  work  in 
the  manure  applied  last  Fall  and  to  clear 
out  the  stubs  left  from  last  year’s 
growth.  We  use  a  disk  harrow  and  go 
first  right  down  the  top  of  the  row  and 
then  in  the  middles  between  the  row. 
This  leaves  the  field  with  a  low  ridge 
over  the  row.  We  have  tried  putting  up 
high  ridges  before  shoots  appeared  and 
found  it  unfavorable  for  an  early  start. 
By  having  low  ridges  at  the  start  we 
get  “grass”  earlier.  We  can  make  them 
higher  at  any  time  during  the  cutting 
season  by  using  the  ridger.  Ridging  is 
usually  done  after  the  Saturday  cutting; 
there  is  then  no  loss  if  Sunday  should 
come  out  warm. 

Soil  Preparation. — This  year  prac¬ 
tically  all  land  intended  for  truck  crops 
was  marked  out  in  April.  On  a  large 
farm  this  takes  time,  and  we  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  all  the  short  cuts  possible. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  we  used  the  Dar¬ 
nell  marker  drawn  by  two  horses,  but 
that  has  been  discarded,  and  we  do  all 
of  our  marking  with  a  drag  marker. 
Only  one  horse  is  required  for  this ; 
ground  can  be  covered  much  faster ; 
the  hoes  are  easily  shifted  and  much 
time  is  saved  in  regulating  to  work  at 
various  distances.  Land  intended  for 
cantaloupes  and  cucumbers  is  marked 
out  as  soon  as  possible  four  to  Al/2  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  furrowed  out  one 
way  with  a  one-horse  plow ;  then  a 
large  shovelful  of  hog  manure  is  placed 


in  each  cross  or  hill.  If  hog  manure  is 
unavailable  then  fertilizer  is  used,  but 
on  our  sandy  soil  nothing  seems  to  equal 
good  hog  manure.  This  is  covered  im¬ 
mediately  either  by  a  sweet  potato  biller 
or  by  throwing  a  furrow  from  each  side 
with  a  one-horse  plow.  About  April 
20  the  hills  are  well  firmed  and  the 
first  planting  is  put  in ;  this  is  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  a  second,  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  first.  Sometimes  a  third 
planting  is  necessary  to  insure  a  stand. 
We  usually  have  our  own  seed  and  put 
12  or  more  to  the  hill  at  each  planting. 
Shipper’s  Pride  cantaloupe  and  Perfec¬ 
tion  Spine  cucumbers  are  the  varieties 
grown.  When  cut-worms  are  present 
we  use  a  small  quantity  of  poisoned 
bran  at  each  hill  before  plants  come 
up,  placing  it  three  or  four  inches 
from  where  plants  are  to  appear.  If 
placed  directly  over  them  the  poison  will 
injure  the  plants. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  one  of  the  main 
crops.  This  year  we  have  about  12  acres. 
They  are  mostly  grown  in  drills  and 
ground  intended  for  them  is  if  possible 
marked  out  before  April  20,  so  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  be  distributed  in  the  row  a 
few  days  before  ridges  are  made.  Rows 
are  marked  rather  shallow,  2l/2  feet 
apart  and  600  to  800  pounds  of  a  2-8-10 
fertilizer  is  distributed  with  a  drill  hav¬ 
ing  a  harrow  tooth  attached  to  mix  the 
fertilizer  with  the  soil.  In  common 
with  most  growers  in  this  section,  we 
like  a  rain  to  wash  the  injurious  salts 
out  of  the  fertilizer  before  any  ridging 
is  done,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
injury  to  the  young  plants  by  burning. 
Ridging  is  done  if  possible  when  the 
soil  is  moist  and  a  few  days  before 
planting,  with  the  regular  sweet  potato 
hiller.  This  insures  a  solid  ridge,  which 
is  a  distinct  advantage  should  it  be 
dry  at  planting  time. 

Tomatoes,  Eggplants  and  Peppers. — 
Near  the  last  of  April  the  tomato 
ground  is  marked  out  in  checks  A/2  feet 
apart  each  way;  but  no  furrowing  is 
done  until  time  to  set  the  plants.  We 
usually  risk  some  tomato  plants  in  the 
field  between  April  25  and  30,  but  wait 
until  after  May  1  for  the  bulk  of  the 
crop.  On  the  high,  sandy  fields  we  fur¬ 


row  out  as  deep  as  we  can  go  with  a 
two-horse  plow  just  before  plants  are 
set.  This  deep  furrowing  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  time  of  drought,  and 
by  waiting  until  ready  to  set  the  plants 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  soil  to  be¬ 
come  dry.  The  field  intended  for  egg¬ 
plants  is  marked  out  the  same  distance 
as  for  tomatoes  and  furrowed  the  same 
way.  No  manure  is  placed  in  the  hill 
for  either  crop.  Ground  for  both  had  a 
rye  cover  crop  through  the  Winter  and 
10  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  was 
spread  on  top  of  it.  This  will  furnish 
an  abundance  of  plant  food  after  the 
plants  get  started,  but  to  start  them  off 
a  large  handful  of  a  4-8-10  fertilizer  is 
scattered  where  each  plant  is  to  stand. 
Plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames,  each 
plant  in  a  block  of  soil  and  manure 
four  to  five  inches  square  and  five  inches 
deep.  When  transferring  to  the  field 
care  is  taken  not  to  break  this  block, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  be  disturbed 
and  the  plant  wilt.  Peppers  are  treated 
exactly  as  tomatoes  and  eggplants  only 
they  are  planted  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  Eggplants  and  peppers  arc  sel¬ 
dom  set  in  the  field  before  May  5. 

TRUCKER,  JR. 


“Loving  Cups”  or  Cash. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  an  entry  blank  to 
the  New  England  Corn  Exposition.  On 
the  back  of  the  sheet  is  an  engraving  of  a 
“Trophy”  or  silver  cup,  valued  at  $200.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  earthly  use  a 
farmer  would  have  of  this  tiling,  unless  he 
were  to  put  in  in  safe  keepnig  to  be  placed 
on  the  donor's  tombstone,  as  a  truism  of 
the  saying  in  regard  to  the  bread  and  the 
stone.  Would  not  the  $200  set  the  farmer 
up  much  better  than  anything  he  will  get 
in  the  cup?  E. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  probably  some  farmers  who 
would  prefer  a  cup  or  a  medal  to  tne  cash, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  would  take 
the  money.  The  object  of  offering  the  cup 
is  no  doubt  to  give  something  that  will  be 
kept  as  evidence — both  for  the  winner  and 
the  giver.  It  certainly  is  not  of  great, 
“earthly  use  to  a  farmer,”  especially  one 
who  must  work  for  a  living.  We  would 
gladly  see  the  cup  and  medal  tokens  given 
up  and  the  solid  cash  substituted.  East 
year  Mr.  White,  of  Connecticut,  won  both 
the  Bowker  and  the  Coe-Mortimer  prizes 
for  great  corn  yields.  We  are  glad  to  say 
these  prizes  are  in  cash  and  they  enabled 
Mr.  White  to  pay  for  his  farm.  Had  thov 
been  cups  or  medals  he  might  have  lost 
his  home. 


Our  Average  Profit  on  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Is  8/2  Per  Cent 


Last  year  our  average  profit  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  Tires  was  8/4  per  cent.  Every  penny 
we  got,  save  a  profit  of  8/2  per  cent,  went  into 
size  and  quality. 

That  in  a  factory  with  the  largest  output 
and  most  modern  equipment  ever  known  in 


this  industry.  That  in  a  risky  business,  with 
fluctuating  materials,  on  a  tire  that’s  guar¬ 
anteed. 

You  will  never  get  more  for  your  money — ■ 
more  mileage  per  dollar  spent— -than  in 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires. 


Far  Outsell  All  Rivals 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  now 
hold  the  topmost  place.  They  far 
outsell  all  rivals. 

In  the  past  24  months  the  demand 
has  increased  by  over  500  per  cent. 

Over  one  million  of  these  tires  have 
been  tested,  on  some  200,000  cars. 

The  demand  today — after  all  that 
experience  —  is  three  times  larger 
than  one  year  ago. 

That  astounding  record  —  rarely 
excelled  in  all  the  history  of  busi¬ 
ness —  marks  a  tire,  Mr.  Motorist, 
which  you  ought  to  know. 

10  Years  Spent 
Getting  Ready 

/  The  success  of  this  tire  is  a  sudden 
sensation.  But  we  began  to  perfect 
it  13  years  ago. 

We  started  with  the  idea  that  he 
who  gives  most  will  get  most. 

So  we  surrounded  ourselves  with 
experts — the  ablest  men  we  could 
find.  And  we  told  them  to  secure 
the  maximum  mileage,  without  any 
regard  to  expense. 

It  was  years  before  we  approached 
tire  perfection.  It  was  ten  years  from 


the  start  before  tire  buyers  realized 
what  the  Goodyear  concern  had 
done.  Then  came  this  avalanche  of 
trade. 

Mileage  Tests 

To  learn  facts  quickly  wo  did  two 
things. 

We  put  Goodyear  fires  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  taxicabs — where  mileage  is 
known,  where  conditions  are  ardu¬ 
ous,  where  comparisons  are  quickly 
made. 

And  we  built  in  our  shops  a  tire 
testing  machine.  There  four  tires  at 
a  time  are  constantly  worn  out, 
under  all  road  conditions,  while 
meters  record  the  mileage. 


Thus  we  compared  every  fabric 
and  formula, every gradeof  material, 
every  method  of  wrapping  and  vul¬ 
canizing. 

Thus  every  idea  which  our  experts 
developed  was  put  to  the  mileage 
test.  Thus  rival  tires  were  compared 
with  our  own. 

Thus  year  after  year  Goodyear 
tires  were  made  better.  In  the 
course  of  time  we  got  close  to  finality. 

Rim-Cutting  Ended 

Then  we  found  a  way  to  end  rim¬ 
cutting —  a  method  controlled  by 
our  patents. 

We  examined  thousands  of  ruined 
old-type  tires,  and  we  found  that  23 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


per  cent  had  been  rim-cut.  By  end¬ 
ing  this  trouble — at  vast  expense— 
we  saved  that  23  per  cent. 

In  seven  years’  experience  with 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  there  has  never 
been  an  instance  of  rim-cutting. 

Adding  25  Per  Cent 
to  the  Mileage 

Then  we  found  that  extras  added 
to  cars  were  overloading  tires. 

So  we  made  these  tires — No-Rim- 
Cut  tires — 10  per  cent  over  the  rated 
size. 

That  meant  10  percent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  added  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

With  thesetiresof  maximum  qual¬ 
ity —  made  oversize,  made  so  they 
can’t  rim-cut— we  met  the  prices  of 
other  standard  tires. 

Investigate  These  Tires 

In  view  of  these  momentous  tire 
facts,  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Motorist, 
that  you  ought  to  investigate  Good¬ 
year  No-Rim-Cut  tires? 

Send  for  our  1912  Tire  Book, 
based  on  13  years  of  tire  making. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1.03  Principal  Cities  We  Make  Al!  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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A  BARGAIN  IN  PIGEON  MANURE. 

II.  K.  D.,  Kutztoicn,  Pa. — Would  you 
advise  the  purchase  of  pigeon  manure 
mixed  with  tobacco  stem  nests,  at  $8  a 
ton,  and  pure  pigeon  manure  at  $12  a  ton, 
for  fertilizer?  Should  it  be  used  pure  or 
mixed  with  other  chemicals?  If  so  what, 
and  how  much  per  acre?  I  cannot  raise 
or  buy  sufficient  stable  manure,  hence  this 
question  for  a  cheap  fertilizer.  Would  you 
advise  using  it  on  oat,  potato  or  corn 
land?  It  might  be  good  to  spread  on 
wheat,  sown  with  Timothy  and  clover  for 
a  grass  crop.  Last  year  I  bought  26  tons 
and  put  it  through  a  thrashing  machine, 
which  made  it  fairly  fine,  and  used  fully 
a  ton  per  acre,  which  was  rather  expensive. 
It  was  worked  in  the  soil  after  plowing. 
The  question  also  arises,  was  it  all  used 
up  by  the  corn  crop?  The  crop  was  good, 
but  not  better  than  a  farmer  would  have 
with  good  manuring.  Commercial  fertilizer 
at  $21  a  ton  and  400  to  GOO  pounds  per  acre 
would  have  been  cheaper ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pigeon  manure  may  not  have  had  the 
proper  proportion  of  chemicals.  Soil  is 
good  dark  loam,  similar  to  what  is  called 
walnut  bottom. 

Ans. — Pigeon  manure  is  at  least  twice 
as  rich  as  hen  manure.  The  average 
of  two  samples  reported  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  give  about  four  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  \y2  of  potash  and  2%  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  At  the  prices  paid  for 
mixed  fertilizers  this  would  be  well 
worth  $18  per  ton  or  more.  The  tobacco 
stems  will  average  two  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  about  six  of  potash.  Both 
forms  of  the  manure  are  well  worth 
the  price.  We  would  like  to  buy  locally 
at  these  figures.  As  we  have  so  often 
stated,  all  bird  manures  are  relatively 
strong  in  nitrogen  and  deficient  in  the 
other  elements.  Corn  needs  more  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  pigeon 
manure  supplies.  To  make  it  most  ef¬ 
fective  it  should  be  “reenforced.”  A 
simple  rule  would  be  to  use  150  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  450  pounds  acid 
phosphate  with  each  ton  of  the  pigeon 
manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  them 
before  applying.  Half  a  ton  of  the 
pigeon  manure  with  the  potash  and 
phosphate  added  will  no  doubt  give 
better  corn  than  the  full  ton  of  manure. 
You  have  a  good  opportunity  in  this 
chance  to  buy  the  pigeon  manure.  The 
nitrogen  it  contains  is  mostly  organic, 
and  will  not  all  be  used  by  one  crop. 
By  using  the  chemicals  with  it  you  can 
obtain  full  value. 


Orchard  Fertilizer  for  Wisconsin. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  200  apple  trees 
that  have  been  making  a  very  heavy  growth 
of  wood  and  not  bearing  very  much.  They 
are  seven  years  old,  have  borne  some.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  I  can  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  will  set  them  to  bearing  and 
what  will  it  be  and  where  can  I  get  it? 
I  thought  that  about  10  per  cent  potash 
and  10  per  cent  phosphate  and  no  nitrogen 
might  be  about  right.  We  have  never  used 
any  commercial  fertilizer  here.  m.  w. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

You  are  right  in  figuring  that  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  without  nitrogen  will 
be  best  for  an  orchard  which  makes  too 
much  wood.  Nitrogen  and  thorough  culture 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  heavy  wood 
growth  on  trees.  We  should  stop  cultivat¬ 
ing  those  trees  for  a  time  and  try  the 
mulch  plan  of  clipping  grass  and  weeds  and 
leaving  the  crop  on  the  ground.  Three  parts 
of  acid  phosphate  and  one  of  muriate  of 
potash  will  supply  what  you  want.  The 
fertilizer  dealers  in  Chicago  ought  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  chemicals.  Wood  ashes  will  also 
serve  the  purpose. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  injury 
to  the  wood  of  our  fruit  trees  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Peach  buds  were  badly  injured  in 
many  orchards,  and  some  show  almost  no 
bloom,  while  adjoining  farms  may  be  pink 
with  it,  so  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  crop 
prospects.  High  cold  winds  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  with  us  the  past  week.  Pears 
(Kieffers)  are  as  full  of  bloom,  as  possible; 
what  effect  the  weather  will  have  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Apples  are  hardly  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  tell  yet,  though  most  varieties 
promise  a  good  bloom.  Cherries  show  the 
usual  amount  of  blossoms.  Could  we  have 
a  few  warm  days  without  high  winds,  we 
should  have  a  normal  set  of  fruit  where 
there  are  healthy  blossoms.  In  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  we  were  surprised  to 
see  the  amount  of  peach  bloom,  as  sound 
buds  were  hard  to  find.  Most  of  the  bloom 
is  in  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

HOWARD  G.  TAYLOR. 

New  Jersey  Ilort.  Society. 

I  can  only  give  conditions  in  central 
and  southeastern  Ohio.  Considering  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  temperatures  which  we  had  at 
different  times  during  the  Winter,  as  low 
as  21  degrees  below  zero,  the  fruit  trees  i 
are  looking  very  promising.  We  had  sup-  I 
posed  the  peach  buds  were  all  killed,  but  i 
the  hardier  varieties  are  showing  a  pro¬ 
fuse  bloom  and  are  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  often  follows  a  less  severe  Win¬ 
ter.  The  prospect  for  an  apple  crop  in 
southeastern  Ohio,  where  our  experiment 
station  has  quite  a  number  of  test  or¬ 
chards,  is  certainly  very  promising — better 
by  far  than  in  any  one  of  the  four  seasons  ; 
m  which  my  work  has  been  in  progress  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  Orchards  which  I 
produced  generous  crops  last  year  are  again  ; 
loaded  with  blossoms,  especially  those 
which  were  well  taken  care  of  last"  year  by 
spraying  and  fertilizing.  Pears,  plums  anil  ; 
cherries  are  looking  very  good.  If  no  un¬ 
looked-for  limiting  cause  intervenes  this 
should  be  a  great  year  for  the  Ohio  fruit 
grower.  f.  h.  ballou. 

I  have  not  yet.  got  reports  from  all  sec¬ 
tions,  .  but  in  this  county  and  elsewhere, 
both  in  the  Piedmont  and  Valley  sections 
that  I  have  heard  from,  I  can  say  that  so 


ths  rural  new-yokker 


for  the  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  very  good.  Apples,  in 
Piedmont,  are  just  going  out  of  bloom ; 
bloom  was  very  heavy,  trees  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  bloom  hung  on  a  good  while,  which 
is  always  considered  a  good  sign  ;  too  soon 
yet  to  say  what  stand  of  apples  there 
are;  trees  are  very  full  so  far.  In  the 
Valley,  apple  trees  are  still  in  bloom ;  fa¬ 
vorable  prospects  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 
Peaches  are  probably  more  irregular  than 
any  other  fruit,  but  there  is  a  good  crop, 
in  fact  a  heavy  crop  set  on  the  higher 
elevations  (over  1,000  feet).  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  fruit  buds  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  in  some  places  on  lower 
elevations,  but  in  others  there  is  quite  a 
fair  stand.  I  am  speaking  of  this  countv 
and  another  in  Piedmont  that  I  have  heard 
from.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
largest  set  of  fruit  on  all  kinds  of  plums 
and  cherries  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time,  both  on  high  and  lower  elevations 
Even  where  such  trees  arc  right  close  to 
peaches  that  have  been  cut  by  frost  there 
are  large  crops  of  plums  and  cherries  set. 
strawberries  are  in  bloom  here  and  promise 
well ;  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
I  have  not  seen  a  bloom  with  a  “black 
eye.  The  plants  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  often  are  on  account  of  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  last  year  preventing  many  runners 
being  made.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
any  injury  to  any  kind  of  fruit  trees 
around  here,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
elsewhere,  except  that  in  some  peach  trees 
planted  last  Fall  some  of  the  wood  has 
been  killed  back  a  few  inches. 

\  a.  Ilort.  Society.  Walter  whately. 

In  the  Winter  “every  peach  killed”  was 
the  report.  As  time  passed  a  few  buds  ap¬ 
peared.  until  to-day  my  brother  reports  90 
per  cent  of  a  crop  unless  something  kills 
them ;  not  many  buds  on  the  lower 
branches,  but  the  top  full,  it  is  too  early 
to  tell  of  Winter  injury,  but  I  think  trees 
are  in  better  shape  than  wheat,  which  is 
the  poorest  on  good  wheat  ground  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  c.  allis 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this 
State  appears  to  be  fairly  good  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  peaches. 
The  fruit  buds  of  these  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  killed,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
crop  worth  mentioning.  I  am  told  that  the 
trees  were  also  destroyed  in  some  sections 
of  the  State,  so  that  many  orchards  may 
have  to  be  dug  out.  Trees  in  the  open 
orchard  were  quite  generally  injured  to  a 
considerable  extent  all  over'  the'  State.  It 
looks  now  as  if  we  would  have  a  good  crop 
of  apples  and  pears.  James  troop. 

Indiana. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Delaware  seems  to  have 
escaped  serious  injury  during  the  past  Win- 
ter,  and  up  to  date.  I  have  seen  a  little 
winter-killing  of  peach  twigs  on  trees  that 
were  forced  to  a  late  growth  last  Fall,  but 
not  enough  to  be  called  a  real  injury  to  the 
trees.  Most  orchards  are  now,  April  26, 
just  past  the  blooming  period,  but  many 
of  them  showed  an  abundance  of  bloom. 
Certain  yellow  varieties  bloomed  sparsely, 
notably  the  Reeves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
FIberta.  Apples  and  pears  have  bloomed 
profusely,  and  strawberries  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

Delaware.  wesley  webb. 

No  Winter  injury  to  trees  here ;  30  per 
cent  of  buds  on  peaches  (FIberta)  in  some 
parts  are  dead.  On  high  land  little  injury. 

*  banco  for  a  full  crop  yet  on  all  varieties  in 
our  orchard.  Apples  not  set  so  full  as 
last  year.  Pears  look  well.  Currants  set 
We]J;  .  SAMUEL  PHASER. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Engine  Goes  Fishing 


Here  is  the  famous,  original,  portable  marine  motor  that,  makes 
good  ashore  or  afloat.  It  develops  two  horsepower,  and  being  easily 
carried  is  the  handiest  thing  to  run  your  feed  cutter,  churn,  laundry 
machinery,  turn  the  grindstone,  or  pump  water  for  .the  stock.  It  is  simple, 
strong,  and  develops  more  power  to  the  pound  of  weight  than  any  other 
engine  ever  built. 

In  five  minutes  you  can  slip  this  motor  on  the  stern  of  an  18-foot  row¬ 
boat,  and  it  will  drive  it  7  miles  an  hour  for  four  hours  on  one  gallon  of 

gasoline.  In  five  minutes  you  can  take 
it  off  again  and  set  it  to  work  in  the 
barn,  machine  shop  or.  in  the  house. 

1  It  is  indeed 


ON  LAND 
OR 

WATER 


Two  Motors  In  One 
The  PORTO 

Wc  can  furnish  a  rotary  pump  that 
will  handle  25  gallons  a  minute.  The 
motor  equipment  includes  portable 
base  and  pump  jack  or  pulley;  the  marine  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  rudder,  propeller  and  steering  gear.  You  can  have 
any  or  all  this  equipment  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial— Your  Money  Back  If  Not 
Satisfied.  We  sell  this  wonderful  little  engine  on  a  positive 
guarantee,  which  protects  you  against  defects  in  workman¬ 
ship  or  material,  which  may  develop  at  any  time,  and  more 
than  that,  we  offer  to  ship  it  on  30  days  trial,  and  return 
your  money  if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  do  not  think  it 
the  biggest  value  you  ever  got  for  your  money.  Write  today 
for  our  new  “Two-in-One”  catalog— mailed  free. 

We  also  make  larger  Stationary  Engines  and 
Marine  Engines.  Catalog  “ X”  on  request. 


WATERMAN  MOTOR  CO,,  1517  Fort  St.  W.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  6-Varnishes 

FOR  THE  FARM 

For  painting  and  refinishing  farm  machinery, 
wagons,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  use  Sherwin- 
Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint — 
drie3  with  a  rich,  durable  gloss ;  prevents 
rust  and  decay.  It  is  very  permanent  in 
color  as  well  as  very  durable.  Made  in  five 
colors  and  black,  also  as  a  clear  varnish. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 
Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635 Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Wiiex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


OUDINS  Bird  Proof 


What’s  the 
Use 

of  Cooking 

When  you  don’t  have  to? 

Post 

Toasties 

are  skilfully  and  fully  cooked 
at  the  factory  —  ready  to 
serve  direct  from  package 
with  cream,  and  sugar  if  you 
like. 

T  hese  thin  hits  of  toasted 
corn  (sold  by  grocers)  are 
crisp,  delicious,  satisfying  and 
convenient. 


This  is  the  only 
.  Hanger  of  Perfect  Service 
and  Lifetime  Durability.  Weather¬ 
proof,  Bird-proof,  Clog-proof.  Ends 
your  Barn  Door  Ttoubles  for  all  time. 
DOUBLE  FLEXIBLE  CONSTRUCTION. 
„./an  exclusive  patented  Louden  feature;  don’t  hold 
trash  between  track  and  barn  to  rot  siding. 

'll  Steel  track  entirely  enclosed,  except  narrow  slit  on 
'  bottom;  double  tandem  trolleys  on  roller  bearings; 
can’t  bind,  stick,  jerk,  break  or  jump  track — rolls 
smooth  and  easy  all  the  time. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Hay  Tools  and  Dairy 
Barn  Equipments — all  guaranteed,  all  patented., 
all  money  makers. 

Catalogs  and  valuable  books  free 
Write  today. 

L0H«EN  MACHINERY  CO., 

J701  Broadway,  Fairfield, 

Iowa.  -A  ; 


IRELAND 
HAY  HOIST 
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The  Memory  Lingers 
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Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Pure  Food  Factories 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


GEARED 

Saves  one  man 
and  team.  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
.  hoist.  The  machine  stops 

instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

p!,nsrI?!t<i  at  az,y  Point-  Only  3  H.  P.  Kasolino  i-iurino  requir¬ 
ed.  Takes  off  a  load  of  hev.  ice  or  anything  that  has  to  bo 
elevated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machine  on 
the  market. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FTJLL  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum.  Double  Drum  and  Self  Acting  Brake.  Givo  SDeed 
of  engino  and  size  of  drive  pulley. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


RAKES  HAY  RIGHT  WAY 

V  Genuine  New  York  Champion 
Hay  Hake,  now  an  Iron  Age  prod- 
uct,  made  from  original  patterns;  light^ 
strong,  compact,  gets  all  the  hay;  levers’ 
convenient  and  easily  operated;  lio  jar— easy^ 

>n  horse  and  rider;  8,0  and  10  ft. widths;  lasts  n  , 
life-time;  knowr.  everywhere  for  32  years  os  BEST. 
Repair  parts  supplied  for  old  rakes. 


mum 


Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

Stock  carried  at  Canastota  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Spring- 
field,  Mns3.,  Burnham,  Me.,  and  by  ouragonts 
generally.  Write  to  day  for  A  nniversary  “Good  Old 
Catalog,  showing  Potato  Machin¬ 
ery.  Hay  Rakes,  Garden,  Or¬ 
chard  and  other  tools— free, 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Box  102 R 
GRENLOCH, 


get  This  BOOK 

Tells  what  Co-operation  has  dona  by  20  Big;,  Important 
Factories  combining  their  Producing  Power— to  increase 
quality-— to  lower  prices — and  to  divide"  their  profits  with 
you.  Three  quarters  of  theselllng  expenses  of  these  greet 
co-operative  factories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  Im¬ 
mense  sum  for  buyers  of  nl  1  farm 
and  home  necessities.  You  buy 
direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opportunity 
You  Ever  Had 

Got  “Book  of  a  Thousand  Bar* 
gains’*  today  on  Roofing- 
Paint— Vehicles— Farm  Im¬ 
plements — Fencing — House¬ 
hold  Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
now.  Address 

The  United  Factories  Co* 

Dejjt.  B-31  Cleveland 


HAY 

CAPS 

Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 

Henry  Derby,  I23-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Hay  at  $25.00  PerTon 

With  liny  selling  at  $25.00  per  tun.  corn  and  other 
grains  selling  at  a  very  high  price,  you  want  to 
secure  the 

BEST  FERTILIZER  to  INCREASE  Your  Crops 

Joynt’s  Pure  Canada  Unleaclied  Hardwood  Ashes 
are  the  Best  Manure  for  worn-out  Lands.  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  EARTH.  Write  for  information 
and  prices  delivered  at  your  station.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  LUCKNOW,  Ont.,  Cenada 

Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  ‘‘liow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  SpriDgs,  Pa. 


New  York  Home  Farms 

Improved  and  for  sale  by  ns  at  low  prices  and  on 

01' '■ "  * - - - 1  ■  '  1 1 

B 

Syr 


E-ftP  Sale  Several  York  State  river  and  creek 
°  ***  oj’taxev  farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo¬ 
cation.  The  Billings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y 


L'CAT?  C  \  T  1^— Fine  farm  on  the  West  Shore 
•TVJTV  Railroad,  Greene  County 

convenient  to  railroad  station;  135  acres;  consid 
erable  fruit:  bargain;  immediate  possession. 
_ OKIN  Q.  FLINT . Athens,  N.  Y. 


200  Choice  Farms  For  Sale 

in  fertile  Delaware  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre 
tip.  Best  markets;  good  train  and  trolley  service; 
new  catalog  and  map:  established  25  years;  no  Sun¬ 
day  business,  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

7 1?  _  IB  j...  L q. ui. «  FOR  SALE,  near  Salis- 
*  .  *****  *  ******  Cut-y .  Good  dwelling 

and  fruit.  Price  $1 .600.  For  full  particulars  write 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

nri  AWARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LfLtLtfX  11  rVIVLi  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches.  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Doveh,  DELAWARE. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  New  Farm  Scheme. — As  you  know, 
we  have  all  sorts  of  calls  for  help.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
Sometimes  the  well-to-do  need  help  in 
caring  for  a  white  elephant.  1  print 
the  following  as  a  novel  proposition. 
We  never  heard  of  one  just  like  it  be¬ 
fore.  The  farm  mentioned  is  in  New 
England  and  covers  500  acres  - 

There  are  100  to  150  acres  of  good 
cleared  land,  large  barn. and  stable.  Good 
farm  house,  poultry,  ice,  tool  and  outhouses; 
implements,  stO(  k,  and  everything,  including 
silo,  engine,  etc.,  also  150  bearing  fruit 
trees  somewhat  neglected  of  late.  We 
rented  the  place  at  $300  per  annum  to  a 
man  who  has  skipped  without  paying  his 
rent  for  last  six  months.  The  taxes  and 
fire  insurance  amount  to  close  to  $300,  not 
allowing  for  repairs  of  buildings  and  fences. 
We  would  like  to  find  an  honest  man  who 
understands  fruit  and  has  some  capital  to 
move  in  right  away  on  some  fair  basis,  so 
that  we  would  have  our  property  well 
looked  after.  We  cannot  pay  any  salary 
but  want  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
man  in  charge,  by  the  use  of  our  plant, 
can  earn  enough  to  get  his  own  living,  and 
make  liberal  repairs,  and  cover  back  to  us 
our  taxes  and  fire  insurance,  in  part  or  in 
toto,  according  to  the  season. 

Now  I  call  this  a  “white  elephant,” 
yet  to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  w5rk 
or  exhibit  an  elephant  the  color  would 
he  an  advantage.  We  just  give  this  as 
an  illustration  of  the  curious  problems 
which  are  developing  in  farming. 
Should  any  man  care  to  try  this  farm 
he  may  have  the  address. 

Selling  Water. — Here  is  another  one 
that  will  be  new  to  many: 

Will  you  give  me  the  addresses  of  those 
who  handle  spring  water?  1  have  a  spring, 
I  think  it  is  as  good  as  can  be  had,  no 
surface  water  running  in ;  it  comes  out 
from  under  high  hill  and  shell  rock,  very 
cold.  1  would  like  to  have  some  one  sell 
it,  and  I  will  ship  it  to  them,  all  they  want ; 
can  run  a  carload  a  day.  D.  L.  D. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  looks  easy — this  selling  water.  A 
man  comes  to  New  York  and  finds  that 
in  most  of  the  great  offices  no  one 
drinks  public  water.  There  are  great  bot¬ 
tles  on  tap — all  supposed  to  be  brought 
from  some  country  spring.  In  the 
building  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  printed 
probably  $3,000  is  spent  each  year  for 
drinking  water.  In  some  of  the  large 
office  buildings  this  probably  runs  to 
$25,000.  Seeing  this  great  business  it 
seems  easy  to  go  back  and  ship  the  water 
from  the  old  spring  on  the  farm.  Our 
folks  drink  the  water  and  believe  it  is 
pure — why  not  others?  It  seems  like  a 
shining  road  to  wealth  to  tap  this  spring 
and  sell  the  water  for  as  much  as  milk 
brings. 

I  looked  up  this  trade  some  years  ago, 
and  found  there  was  more  to  it  than  I 
thought.  You  cannot  sell  spring  water 
until  you  gain  the  confidence  of  your 
patrons.  How  else  can  you  make  them 
believe  you  are  not  pumping  the  water 
out  of  an  ordinary  well?  They  can  test 
your  milk  for  butter  fat  or  empty  your 
apple  barrels  but  they  must  take  the 
spring  water  on  faith.  Let  any  farmer 
start  out  with  “the  evidence  of  things 
unseen”  and  see  how  far  he  gets  until 
he  can  show  something !  I  should  have 
that  water  analyzed  by  some  well- 
known  chemist.  Have  some  sanitary  ex¬ 
pert  come  and  examine  the  ground  and 
tell  how  to  put  up  a  spring  house  and 
the  appliances  for  clean  handling.  You 
will  have  to  come  to  this  sooner  or 
later,  for  such  water  will  be  inspected 
and  rightly  so.  Then  start  in  your 
nearest  town  or  city  and  develop  a  trade. 
It  will  cost  some  money,  for  from  its 
very  nature,  spring  water  cannot  be 
sold  like  potatoes  or  cordwood.  There 
have  been  frauds  in  the  business,  and 
you  must  make  a  reputation  before  you 
can  deal  with  the  regular  trade. 

Farm  Work. — The  main  job  right 
now  is  tree  planting.  We  are  putting 
in  about  700  trees  of  all  sorts.  When 
it  came  to  digging  holes  we  thought 
of  dvnamite,  but  the  three  little  boys 
came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  dig 
the  holes  themselves.  After  some  figur¬ 
ing  we  agreed  upon  a  price  of  one  cent 
a  hole,  and  the  young  fruit  growers 
went  at  the  job.  They  dug  36  each  the 
first  day — which  included  some  playing 
with  the  dog,  several  trips  after  water, 
and  also  several  “rests.”  I  shall  let 
them  dig  as  .many  as  they  will.  Dyna¬ 
mite  will  make  a  larger  hole  and  make 
it  quicker,  but  these  little  fellows  will 
have  a  personal  interest  in  these  trees 
as  long  as  they  live — for  did  they  not 
start  the  foundation?  We  do  not  use 
a  large  hole,  for,  as  you  know,  our  ex¬ 
periments  convince  us  that  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  hole  with  roots  well  pruned 
and  the  soil  packed  hard  will  give  us  a 
■deeper  root  system.  I  am  still  ready  to 
be  convinced  that  the  big,  wide  hole 
will  give  a  more  permanent  tree.  At 


any  rate  the  little  boys  enjoy  their  work 
and  line  up  each  night  with  blistered 
little  hands  to  receive  their  money.  They 
are  saving  their  money,  and  will  open 
a  bank  account.  Later  I  hope  to  ar¬ 
range  it  so  that  each  boy  can  buy  a 
share  in  the  local  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociation.  Then,  too,  each  boy  is  to 
have  half  a  dozen  bearing  trees  to  care 
for. 

We  still  plant  peach  trees  16  feet  each 
way.  “Too  close,”  the  wise  men  say, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  cut  our  trees 
back  so  that  they  have  fair  room.  With 
the  apples  we  plant  “fillers.”  The  en¬ 
tire  field  is  marked  20  feet  each  way 
and  the  permanent  varieties  put  in  every 
other  hole — that  is,  40  feet  each  way. 
For  such  permanents  we  use  McIntosh, 
Delicious  and  Baldwin.  For  fillers, 
Wealthy  is  best  with  us.  Its  habit  of 
growth  makes  it  a  good  one  to  occupy 
a  central  place.  With  its  broad  head 
McIntosh  would  begin  to  crowd  at  10 
years,  while  Wealthy  would  go  on  for 
five  years  more.  Black  Ben  Davis 
would  make  a  good  filler  also.  If  I  had 
known  what  I  do  now  and  had  planted 
Black  Ben  as  fillers  nine  years  ago,  the 
fruit  from  such  fillers  would  have  been 
worth  about  $600  last  year — while  the 
“permanents”  gave  hardly  $100.  Of 
course  1  am  speaking  of  our  particular 
locality,  where  Wealthy  does  well.  In 
other  places  the  variety  would  not  fit  in. 
There  is  one  trouble  about  giving  ad¬ 
vice.  The  fact  is  experience  has  taught 
me  to  have  little  confidence  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  advice  about  varieties.  When  I 
planted  my  orchard  1  took  such  advice 
from  people  who  never  lived  here,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  soil  and  the 
surface  of  the  country.  The  result  is  we 
loaded  up  with  some  unfit  varieties. 
Within  half  a  mile  were  fruit  growers 
who  could  have  named  the  proved  va¬ 
rieties  and  left  us  to  try  the  new  ones 
on  a  small  scale.  I  used  to  wonder  why 
people  will  go  to  some  far  off  stranger 
for  local  advice  when  they  can  get  it 
with  their  eyes  right  over  the  stone  wall. 
Yet  while  I  was  wondering  I  did  about 
the  same  thing. 

“The  Redheads.” — There  are  six  of 
them  on  the  farm,  three  little  humans 
and  three  on  four  feet.  The  latter  are 
Jersey  Red  pigs,  and  they  belong  to  the 
three  little  boys.  We  have  those  pork¬ 
ers  as  an  experiment.  They  are  kept  in 
a  little  house  mounted  on  runners  so  it 
can  be  hauled  back  and  forth.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  portable  yard  for  the  pigs  to 
run  in.  The  plan  is  to  haul  this  outfit 
up  and  down  through  an  orchard  row. 
In  about  three  days  the  pigs  tear  up  the 
soil  within  the  yard,  then  they  are 
hauled  ahead  to  fresh  ground  and  the 
soil  the)'  have  left  seeded  to  oats  and 
rape.  By  the  time  they  get  to  the  end 
of  the  row  this  seeding  will  give 
some  feed  and  will  be  worked  through 
the  row  again.  This  will  give  “thor¬ 
ough  culture”  and  make  pork.  We 
feed  these  pigs  on  the  dish-water  with 
ground  feed  added.  They  are  on  clean 
ground  most  of  the  time  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  like  weeds.  Thus  far  it  looks  like 
a  good  scheme  to  dispose  of  weeds  and 
sod  and  make  pork  at  a  fair  price.  I 
am  told  that  in  California  this  plan  is 
followed  with  hens — kept  in  light 
houses  and  yards  and  pulled  through 
the  peach  orchards.  With  redheads  to 
dig  holes  and  four-footed  redheads  to 
turn  sod  and  dish-water  into  pork, 
Hope  Farm  may  yet  obtain  a  patent  on 
new  kinds  of  farming.  But  all  the  red¬ 
heads  and  the  Hope  Farm  man,  too.  are 
full  of  hone  as  Spring  at  last  comes 
preening  herself  up  our  valley.  On  the 
last  Sunday  afternoon  in  April  I  walked 
over  our  hill,  and  it  seemed  good 
to  be  in  the  world.  There  were  bunches 
of  white  here  and  there  where  the  plums 
and  cherries  had  burst  into  bloom.  A 
dash  of  pink  showed  the  daring  of  some 
early  and  precocious  peach,  and  a  shim¬ 
mer  of  green  was  starting  on  the  apples, 
while  the  rye  and  the  grass  along  the 
streams  had  put  on  their  Spring  clothes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Spring  never  did 
come  in  so  gently  and  hopefully  before. 
I  think  I  have  said  that  over  and  over 
for  the  past  dozen  years.  It  has  always 
been  true,  and  the  glory  of  it  is  that  it 
is  true  now. 

Quality  Apples. — I  presume  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  has  occurred  to  many: 

Your  statement  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes" 
that  some  varieties  of  apples  are  better 
suited  for  growing  in  sod  than  others  was 
very  interesting.  We  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  varieties  are  thought  to  be  suited  and 
what  are  most  unsuited.  What  is  known 
of  the  behavior  of  the  following  in  this 
respect:  York  Imperial,  Grimes  Golden, 
Stayman  Wlnesap,  Ben  Davis  and  Jona¬ 
than?  w.  n.  B. 

I  merely  meant  to  give  my  belief — 
not  any  settled  conviction.  The  most 
striking  difference  is  with  Twenty 


Ounce.  Some  years  ago  we  grafted  two 
wild  seedlings  to  this  variety.  The  trees 
have  never  been  cultivated ;  the  brush 
and  weeds  being  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground.  Now  these  apples  are  superior 
in  color  and  flavor  to  any  other  Twenty 
Ounce  we  have  on  the  farm.  They  are 
somewhat  like  the  new  Hitchings  apple, 
which  is  evidently  a  “sport”  from  this 
old  variety.  I  think  Hitchings  is  distinct, 
but  these  Twenty  Ounce  on  the  mulched 
seedlings  are  certainly  superior.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  with  us,  also  gives  darker  col¬ 
ored  fruit,  and  of  higher  quality  in  sod. 
With  this  variety,  too,  the  sod  apples 
seemed  to  run  as  large  in  size  as  those 
in  cultivated  ground.  Our  experience 
certainly  is  that  this  variety  is  specially 
adapted  to  sod  culture.  But  under¬ 
stand  that  by  sod  I  mean  the  whole 
thing — natural  grass  land,  a  heavy  grass 
crop  and  every  bit  of  it  left  on  the 
ground,  with  more  if  you  can  get  it  to 
haul  in  and  spread.  Northern  Spy  is  an¬ 
other  variety  which  has  done  well  in  sod. 
These  apples  are,  with  us,  far  superior 
to  the  cultivated  fruit.  Mr.  Hitchings, 
the  sod  champion,  will  plant  10,000  more 
trees  this  year,  and  3,500  will  be  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  all  in  sod.  Baldwin,  with  us, 
gives  darker-colored  and  finer-flavored 
fruit  in  sod,  but  larger  fruit  and  a  much 
heavier  yield  under  cultivation.  Proba¬ 
bly  Baldwin  will  stand  as  much  neglect 
as  any  standard  variety,  but  he  would 
be  a  foolish  man  who  started  in  to  see 
how  much  he  could  neglect  an  orchard. 
Ben  Davis  certainly  gives  us  the  best 
fruit  in  sod.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  varieties  named  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion.  I  must  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
when  we  talk  about  “sod”  we  do  not 
mean  an  orchard  where  the  hay  is  taken 
out  and  the  trees  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Skunk  Hunters. — It  is  about  as  hard 
to  hide  a  city  set  on  a  hill  as  to  hide  a 
little  note  tuckpd  away  in  small  type  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Here  is  a  case : 

On  page  100  there  was  a  note  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  Northern  New  Jersey  was  overrun 
with  skunks.  I  am  a  trapper,  but  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  here  are  very  scarce.  I  am 
a  young  married  man  and  a  farmer — need 
money  very  badly  to  buy  a  good  young 
horse  and  a  few  other  things  this  Spring 
and  lots  of  spare  time  during  the  next 
six  weeks,  and  am  in  a  position  to  go  away 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  county  or  counties  are  over¬ 
run,  and  what  railroad  town  is  nearest  said 
locality?  What  is  the  general  run  of  color 
of  said  skunks?  o.  n.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Now  I  fear  that  report  was  bogus. 
We  live  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  but 
there  is  no  great  abundance  of  skunks 
around  us.  I  have  hardly  seen  one  in 
five  years.  Our  friend  the  trapper  would 
starve  at  his  trade  in  our  section.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  want  the  skunks  killed. 
I  think  they  do  more  good  than  harm, 
especially  in  killing  white  grubs,  which 
are  a  great  pest  in  strawberry  growing. 
To  show  how  people  differ,  here  is  an¬ 
other  reader  who  comes  forward  as  a 
friend  of  the  skunk: 

You  ought  to  take  up  the  cudgel  against 
a.  bounty  on  skunks  in  New  Jersey.  I  think 
there  is  no  one  bird  or  animal  that  equals 
the  skunk  in  value  to  the  farmer  as  aa 
exterminator  of  mice  and  June  bugs,  etc. 

c.  L.  M. 

I  think  that  is  correct.  I  admit  that 
the  skunk  has  a  bad  reputat-ion,  but  not 
one  in  500  has  ever  considered  his  good 
qualities.  They  are  many.  h.  w.  c. 


you  only  knew 
what  splendid 
music  the 

Victor 

brings  into  your 
home,  you  wouldn’t 
be  without  one  for 
a  single  day. 

There  is  a  Victor  dealer 
right  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music.  Write 
us  today  for  his  name  and 
address  and  we’ll  also  send 
you  complete  catalogs  of 
the  Victor  ($10  to  $100) 
and  the  Victor-Victrola 
($15  to  $200).  Easy  terms 
can  be  arranged  with  the 
dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
20th  and  Cooper  Sts. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use 
Victor  Rec¬ 
ords  played 
with  Victor 
Needles— there 
is  no  other  way 
to  get  the  un¬ 
equaled  Victor 
tone. 


The  Service  Coat  that 
Keeps  Out  All  the  Rain 


Even  the  front  of  this  Slicker  is 
WATERPROOF.  See  our  patent  REFLEX 
Edges,  out  of  sight  when  coat  is 
buttoned,  that  guide  every  drop 
down  and  off.  Another  proof  of 


Fish  Brand  Quality 


$3.00  EVERYWHERE 

SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
A.  J.  TowerCo. 

BOSTON. 

Tower  Canadian  Ltd. 

5(2  *  TORONTO. 


LOW-PRICED  A  |  JT AC 
HIGH-GRADE U  1  UiJ 


Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stsddard  Mater  Ce.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  NewYerh 


‘Siftei 


MTtanp 

•KPT.  14,  tfgf 


IMACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

applies  dry  insecticides  to  Potatoes,  etc., 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  At  dealers,  75c. 
Prepaid  by  us,  $1.00.  Endorsed  and  sold 
by  the  Bug  Death  and  Slug  Shot  people  as 
the  best.  Farmer  says:  11  Saves  Its  cost 
first  time  you  use  It.”  Another:  “Worth  Its 
weight  in  jcold  if  I  couldn’t  get  another.” 
5  Sales  increased  1300^  over  191 1.  Won’t  di8- 
jL  appoint  you.  Saves  time,  work,  money. 

'  Acre-an-Hour  Sifter  Co.,  Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 


“Bedad,  the  nixt  automobolist  who 
runs  over  me  will  be  sorry  for  it.  Oi’ll 
bet  yez.”  “Why?”  “Oi’ve  a  can  av 
nitroglycerin  in  ivery  pocket.” — Puck. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound... 3 — 4—5  Cents 
Torn Z — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  SAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857-THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  FAVORITE  FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS-1912 


Your  Crops  Are  Better  Judges  of  Plant  Food  Values  than  are  the  most  Expert  Chemists. 

Let  Your  Crops  Prove  to  you  the  Superiority  of  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS  this  year 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

(Basic  Slag  Meal) 

Seme  of  the  Trophies  Won  by  Fruit  Raised  With  This  Superior  Phosphate  at  the  Great  New 
England  Fruit  Show,  Held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  23-28,  1911 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association’s  Cup  Silver  Shield  for  Best  Exhibit  of  Rhode  Island 
for  Best  Commercial  Exhibit  of  Packed  Fruit.  Won  by  Greenings  offered  by  Gov.  Pothier,  of  Rhode 

Conyer’s  Farm,  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut.  Island.  Won  by  T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island. 

Silver  Cup  for  Best  Display  of  Baldwin  Apples  Sweepstakes  for  Best  Box  of  Apples  Packed 
offered  by  Gov.  Foss,  of  Massachusetts.  Won  by  for  Market,  $75.00.  Won  by  Conyer’s  Farm, 
T.  K.  Winsor,  Rhode  Island.  G.  A.  Drew,  Manager,  Connecticut. 

Take  No  Chances — For  Your  Own  Protection  Insist  on  Hav¬ 
ing  the  Genuine  With  Our  Trade  Mark  on  the  Tags 

Write  for  "Story  of  a  Profitable  Potato  Crop,  ”  or  "Up-to-Date  Fruit 
Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder ” 

THE  C0E-M0RTIMER  CO.  51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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Ruralisms 

Quack  Grass  in  Irises. 

J.  8.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  rid  an  Iris  bed  of  quack  grass? 

Ans. — The  only  advice  we  can  give  is 
to  grub  it  out,  every  spear  of  it,  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the 
Irises.  If  it  is  an  old  bed,  long  set,  it 
would  be  the  better  for  lifting  and  re¬ 
setting  after  flowering  is  over,  and  this 
will  enable  one  to  cultivate  well  and 
rake  or  fork  out  the  grass;  if  lifting  of 
the  plants  is  not  desired,  hand  work 
with  one  of  the  little  sharp-pronged 
weeders  is  the  only  thing.  Grass  al¬ 
ways  works  into  Iris  and  Narcissus 
beds,  and  we  begin  to  clear  it  out  as 
soon  as  it  shows  in  Spring.  Of  course 
if  the  quack  has  spread  into  the  lawn 
and  adjacent  garden,  it  is  bound  to  get 
into  permanent  borders,  where  it  is  a 
great  nuisance. 

Grass  for  Shady  Place. 

C.  G.  G.,  Lenox,  Hass. — Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  grass  that  will  grow  in  the  shade 
and  drip  of  trees,  maples  and  elms?  Grass 
seeds  for  such  places  sold  by  nurserymen 
has  not  been  ft  success. 

Ans. — The  best  grasses  for  shady 
places  are  Wood  Meadow  grass  (Poa 
nemoralis)  and  Rough-stalked  Meadow 
grass  (Poa  trivialis).  Both  of  these 
thrive  in  shade,  but  the  latter  does  not 
succeed  on  dry  land.  Crested  Dog’s- 
Tail  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus)  thrives 
well  in  the  shade,  but  prefers  a  rich 
moist  soil;  however,  it  does  well  on  al¬ 
most  any  soil,  and  is  found  in  most 
grass  mixtures.  We  advise  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  three;  it  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  you  would  get  them  in 
most  prepared  mixtures  for  shady 
places.  Extra  care  must  be  given  in 
providing  fertility  in  this  unfavorable 
situation ;  it  should  have  been  well  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand,  and  it  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  still  further  by  several  light  top- 
dressings  with  nitrate  of  soda. 


Hardy  Persian  Walnuts. 

8.  P.  M.,  Pennsylvania. — I  would  like  to 
hear  about  the  hardy  and  prolific  bearing 
Persian  (English)  walnuts  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  or  any  other 
State.  Let  any  of  your  readers  who  have 
such  or  know  of  such  trees  tell  us  about 
them.  No  doubt  there  are  others  also 
that  may  be  Interested  in  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

Ans. — There  are  many  trees  of  the 
Persian  walnut  growing  and  bearing 
here  and  there  over  the  Eastern  States, 
from  New  York  southward,  but  nearly 
all  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalach¬ 
ian  Mountains.  Not  all  the  trees  that 
are  planted  there  suceed,  for  some  are 
too  tender  to  endure  the  severity  of  the 
Winters  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  West  of  these  mountains 
and  east  of  the  Rockies  the  ranges  of 
temperature  are  still  greater  and  there 
is  less  success.  It  may  be  that  still 
hardier  kinds  will  be  brought  to  light 
or  developed  that  will  be  as  hardy  as 
our  native  species  of  walnut  and  thus 
greatly  advance  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  tree  and  its  fruit.  Those  who 
may  know  of  any  varieties  that  are 
specially  valuable  and  have  not  been 
made  known  beyond  their  immediate 
locality  should  let  the  fact  be  known. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Experience  with  Persimmons. 

I  have  read  the  persimmon  article  on 
page  486  by  S.  H.  James,  and  I  am  led 
to  explain  why  Josephine  may  not  be 
better  for  market  than  Early  Golden.  I 
grant  it  is  larger,  and  more  honeyed  in 
taste,  but  when  fit  to  eat  it  parts  from 
the  calyx,  and  if  picked  before  full 
maturity,  is  the  worst  one  to  pick  I 
know  of,  in  fact  should  be  clipped  by 
shears.  This  may  be  all  right  if  the 
persimmons  are  to  be  processed  to  re¬ 
move  astringency,  but  if  held  in  crate  or 
otherwise  to  self-ripen,  some  will  ma¬ 
ture  sooner  than  others,  and  there  must 
not  be  too  much  rehandling.  Also  the 
color  is  not  so  good  as  Early  Golden, 
and  it  is  a  few  days  later,  which  affects 
price.  Early  Golden  bears  just  about 
the  right  amount,  Josephine  too  much 
often.  Josephine  is  a  little  too  soft. 
Early  Golden  may  be  shaken  from  the 
tree  by  using  a  long  pole  (12  feet)  with 
hook  at  end,  and  the  fruit  is  not  in¬ 
jured,  and  while  not  so  high  in  quality 
as  Josephine,  yet  it  is  very  good  anil 
stands  any  amount  of  handling,  and 
looks  very  fine  in  the  box.  I  think 
Miller  the  largest  and  best  late  one, 
yet  Fall  breezes  sometimes  catch  it. 
Silkyfine  is  not  very  desirable,  yet  a 


few  of  the  first  ripening  are  excellent 
in  quality.  Kawakania  is  very  large, 
too  soft,  medium  early  in  quality,  and 
is  not  productive.  Marion  is  not  de¬ 
sirable.  _  B.  BUCKMAN. 

Illinois. 

Denatured  Tobacco  for  Insecticides. 

For  several  years  experiments  have  been 
going  on  at  Wye  Agricultural  College,  in 
England,  to  determine  the  practicability 
of  producing  nicotine  from  home-grown  to¬ 
bacco  cheaply  enough  to  permit  farmers  to 
use  it  as  an  insecticide  in  orchards  and 
hop-gardens.  For  this  purpose  it  is  in¬ 
valuable,  but  the  price  of  this  important 
article  has  been  prohibitive.  The  inland 
revenue  authorities  have  agreed  to  exempt 
the  home  product  from  taxation,  providing 
that  the  crop  shall  be  so  denaturalized  that 
it  can  be  used  as  an  insecticide  only,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  They  have  even 
agreed  to  permit  the  importation  of  nico¬ 
tine  for  this  purpose  duty  free,  if  it  be 
effectually  denaturalized  at  the  port  of  en¬ 
try.  The  college  authorities  propose  to  use 
sulphur  and  sulphate  of  copper  as  denatur- 
ants,  and  expect  to  provide  the  nicotine  in¬ 
secticide  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  market  price.  Last  year,  which  was  an 
exceptionally  favorable  one  in  England  for 
tobacco  growing,  the  nicotine  produced  at 
Wye  amounted  to  150  pounds  an  acre,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  120  pounds  an  acre 
would  be  an  average  crop. 


Making  Bokdeaux  Mixture. — There  have 
been  several  requests  for  an  easy  way  to 
make  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Here  is  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
to  its  Boys’  Potato  Clubs.  This  Bordeaux 
is  used  to  prevent  blight  on  potatoes  and 
other  diseases :  Four  pounds  lime,  six 

pounds  copper  sulphate,  to  50  gallons  of 
water  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  formula 
to  follow.  The  mixture  must  be  properiy 
applied  for  good  results.  Dissolve  copper 
sulphate  in  a  barrel  containing  water,  by 
placing  crystals  in  a  clean  sack  and  sub¬ 
merging  in  water  from  15  to  18  hours. 
Use  a  pound  of  copper  sulphate  to  every 
gallon  of  water.  This  solution  can  be  kept 
for  several  weeks.  In  another  barrel  slack 
quicklime,  using  a  gallon  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  lime.  Stir  well,  while  lime  is 
slacking  to  prevent  burning  If  the  lime  is 
covered  with  water,  it  can  be  kept  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  When  ready  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture,  two  half-barrels  are  necessary.  Into 
one  put  six  gallons  of  copper  sulphate 
solution  and  add  18  gallons  of  water. 
Into  the  other  put  four  gallons  of  lime 
solution  and  add  22  gallons  of  water.  The 
two  dilute  solutions  are  then  poured  to¬ 
gether  into  a  barrel  which  contains  the 
spray  pump.  The  mixture  is  then  ready 
to  be  sprayed  on  the  potato  vines.  If  one 
desires  to  mix  only  a  small  quantity  or 
enough  to  spray  the  plat  grown  for  the 
contest,  he  may  use  smaller  proportions,  as, 
one  quart  copper  sulphate  solution  with 
four  quarts  of  water,  and  one  quart  of  lime 
solution  diluted  with  six  quarts  of  water. 
This  poured  together  will  make  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  making  a 
small  quantity  of  the  mixture,  wooden 
buckets  can  be  used.  Use  a  quart  mason 
fruit  jar  to  dip  out  copper  sulphate  solution. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BUILDING  FOOD 

To  Bring  the  Babies  Around. 

When  a  little  human  machine  (or  a 
large  one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  selection  of  food  to  bring 
it  around  again. 

“My  little  baby  boy  fifteen  months  old 
had  pneumonia,  then  came  brain  fever, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  got  over  these 
than  he  began  to  cut  teeth,  and,  being 
so  weak,  he  was  frequently  thrown  into 
convulsions,”  says  a  Colorado  mother. 

“I  decided  a  change  might  help,  so 
took  him  to  Kansas  City  for  a  visit. 
When  we  got  there  he  was  so  very  weak 
when  he  would  cry  he  would  sink  away 
and  seemed  like  he  would  die. 

“When  I  reached  my  sister’s  home 
she  said  immediately  that  we  must  feed 
him  Grape-Nuts,  and,  although  I  had 
never  used  the  food,  we  got  some  and 
for  a  few  days  just  gave  him  the  juice 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  milk.  He  got  stronger 
so  quickly  we  were  soon  feeding  him 
the  Grape-Nuts  itself,  and  in  a  won¬ 
derfully  short  time  he  fattened  right  up 
and  became  strong  and  well. 

“That  showed  me  something  worth 
knowing,  and  when  later  on  my  little 
girl  came,  I  raised  her  on  Grape-Nuts, 
and  she  is  a  strong,  healthy  baby  and 
has  been.  You  will  see  from  the  little 
photograph  I  send  you  what  a  strong, 
chubby  youngster  the  boy  is  now,  but 
he  didn’t  look  anything  like  that  before 
we  found  this  nourishing  food.  Grape- 
Nuts  nourished  him  back  to  strength 
when  he  was  so  weak  he  couldn’t  keep 
any  other  food  on  his  stomach.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

All  children  can  be  built  to  a  more 
sturdy  and  healthy  condition  upon 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream.  The  food  con¬ 
tains  the  elements  nature  demands,  from 
which  to  make  the  soft  gray  filling  in 
the  nerve  centres  and  brain.  A  well  fed 
brain  and  strong,  sturdy  nerves  abso¬ 
lutely  insure  a  healthy  body. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


SWIFT’S  ARSENATE  OF  LEAO 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Insect  Pest  Destroyer! 

Easy  to  mix  —  sure  to  kill.  Death  to  all  leaf-eating  insects.  Save  your 
trees,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Put  up  in  paste  or  dry  form. 

(Conforms  to  the  National  Insecticide  Act  of  1910.) 

Be  Sure  and  Ash  for  S  WIFT’S 

and  thus  always  secure  GUARANTEED  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

FOR  RALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

MERRIMAG  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Send  for  Circular.  34  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


“BI  DWE  LL” 

rJ^HE  BATAVIA  MACHINE 
-L  CO.,  Inc.,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  are  noiv  ready  to  ship  on 
short  notice  the  celebrated  C.  H. 
Bklwell  Bean  Threshers,  Pea 
Hullers,  and  Bean  Harvesting 
Machinery,  also  the  Batavia  Grain 
Separators. 

Our  line  needs  no  introduction 
as  thousands  are  now  in  use  from, 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Write  for  our  1912  catalog 

Batavia  Machine  Company 

Batavia,  New  York 


Have  “a  roof  that’s  proof” 

Proof  against  rain,  snow, 
sun,  wind,  heat,  cold, 
sparks,  alkalis,  acids  — 
everything  that  harms  or¬ 
dinary  roofs.  Get  the 
roofing  made  of  Nature’s 
perfect  weather-proofer — 

LJI 

'THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

mAW 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  con¬ 
tains  natural  oils  that  keep 
Genasco  “alive”  and  defensive. 
Manufactured  asphalts  won’t 
do  that — they  dry  out;  and 
roofing-s  made  of  them  crack 
and  leak.  Real  economy 
prompts  you  to  get  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Comes  ready 
and  easy  for  you  to  lay.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco. 

rite  us  for  samples  and  the 
Good  RoofGuideBook — free. 
1U\\ Wt/w/l  The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
' ■  .FJ/&11  smooth-surface  roofings, 
nlakes  seams  tight  without 
cement,  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


New  York 

_ 


Chicago 


rnDAYwe  Make 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calondar  Free.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have  the  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1  1th  SI.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Prevent  blight, 
destroy  insects  which  play 
havoc  with  your  crops.  300,000  suc¬ 
cessful  gardeners  and  orchardists 
will  tell  you— use — 

Brown's  Auto  Spray 

40  styles  and  sizes.  For  B  acres  of  field 
crops,  or  1  acre  of  trees,  use  Auto  Spray 
No.  1— hand  power,  4  gal.  capacity— Auto 
l’op,  non-clogging  nozzle— all  kinds  of 
sprays  with  instant  change.  For  large 
sprayers,  Brown’s 

Non-Clog  Atomic  Nozzle 

—the  only  nozzle  made  that  will  spray  any  solution 
for  days  without  clogging.  Adjustable  for  all  spruys. 
Write  for  Spraying  Guide  FREE. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  lay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


UMLSULPHUR  HYDROMETER  MlESST 

Price  By  Mail  With  Teat  < 


“‘Cl 

Jar  and  ln*tnjctloi>*„..  V 1 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


CARBONDALE  iNSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS. 


MBTHiTIlifiM 

*9.841 Money  back  or  a  new  t 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PUREV  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
mg.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  D  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


10,000  tligh 
Lifts  Saped 


Electric 


Easy  work  for  you,  light  draft  for  horses.  The 
one  unbreakable,  low-down  handy  wagon.  Steel 
wheels,  all  heights  and  tire  widths.  Save  rutting. 
Send  for  free  book  on  labor  saving  farm  hauling. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48  ,  Quincy,  III.  1 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


GOOD 

CULTIVATION 


If  you  would  Lave  a 
bigger,  better  garden, 
good  cultivation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 
.  n  ,  •  The  home  gardener, 

trucker,  small  fruit  grower,  can  decrease  labor,  increase 
crops  and  profit  by  using  Iron  Age  tools.  Our 
Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes  are  strong,  , 
jight,  compact.  Easy  to  push— make  garden¬ 
ing  a  real  pleasure.  Special  attachment*  for  t 
dozen  uses.  Perfect  weed  killers,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  hillers,  etc.  We  are  wheel  hoe 
specialists.  If  you  nead  a  garden  tool, 
you  need  an  Iron  Age.  Attachment* 
can  be  added  as  needed;  they  re¬ 
duce  tool  expense.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  them.  And  send 
for  free  booklets  of  com¬ 
plete  line  garden,  or¬ 
field  labor-  ' 
saving  tools. 

A  postal  will  bring  them 
promptly.  Bateman  M’f’g  Co., 

Box  1021,  Gtcnloch,  New  Jersey. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.0 1.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10*^  francs.  Itemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  CO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  os  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  a/1  just  trifling  ditferences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  l>e  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  _ 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  use  of  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  grow¬ 
ing  like  a  snowball.  For  some  years  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  employed  convicts  in  crushing  limestone 
to  be  sold  at  cost.  Virginia  will  now  do  the  same. 
The  Legislature  has  authorized  such  work  and  it 
wili  begin  soon.  In  New  England  the  best  lime  de¬ 
posits  are  being  selected  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
railroad  promises  to  give  special  freight  rates  for 
handling  lime.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best  things 
the  railroads  have  ever  done  for  New  England 
farmers. 

* 

On  board  the  ill-fated  Titanic  were  noted  artists 
and  literary  men.  It  seems  regrettable  that  they  all 
went  down  with  the  ship.  Could  they  have  lived  what 
pictures  of  pen  or  brush  they  could  have  put  before 
us.  How  the  great  commanding  world  lesson  of  that 
awful  disaster  would  have  haunted  and  influenced  the 
world.  Eye  witnesses  have  told  their  story,  but  they 
seem  to  lack  the  true  power  of  description.  If  Millet 
could  have  lived  to  put  the  scene  upon  canvas  or 
if  W.  T.  Stead  could  have  been  spared  to  write  out 
his  experience,  that  fearful  disaster  and  what  it 
teaches  would  have  lived  vividly  with  other  great 
events  of  history. 

* 

As  you  know,  we  have  tried  to  put  the  Presidential 
candidates  on  record  as  regards  parcels  post.  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  La  Follctte  favor  one  kind 
or  another.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  seem  to  consider 
it  a  large  issue.  Mr.  Clark  did  not  reply  to  our  letters, 
but  we  now  have  a  note  written  to  one  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Here  it  is: 

Answering  your  letter,  I  will  say  that  no  man  at  this 
writing  can  tell  what  will  happen  as  to  the  parcels  post 
matter.  There  were  lots  of  bills  introduced  into  the  House 
on  that  subject.  There  are  two  general  theories :  One 
of  them  is  in  favor  of  the  rural  route  parcels  post,  and 
the  other  is  a  universal  parcels  post.  There  are  petitions 
in  favor  and  petitions  against  all  the  bills,  and  it  cannot 
be  told  just  now  what  will  be  done,  as  the  thing  is  all 
mixed  up.  champ  clark. 

If  anyone  can  tell  from  that  where  Mr.  Clark 
stands  we  would  like  his  translation. 

* 

Sec.  3.  That  is  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  collect,  by  any  expeditious  method, 
as  by  telegraph,  telephone,  mail,  or  otherwise,  compile 
and  report  to  farmers,  farmers’  organizations,  and  societies 
of  consumers  daily  bulletins  or  telegraphic  reports  of  such 
information  and  statistics  as  will  enable  them  to  adopt 
plans  of  marketing  that  may  facilitate  the  handling  of 
farm  products  at  a  minimum  cost ;  Provided,  That  when 
such  reports  or  statistics  are  requested  to  be  furnished 
by  telegraph  or  telephone,  or  methods  other  than  the 
United  States  mail,  the  person  or  association  making  such 
request  must  deposit  the  fee  for  the  cost  of  transmission. 

That  is  a  section  from  Senate  Bill  5294  introduced 
by  Senator  Smith,  of  Georgia.  This  bill  appropriates 
$50,000  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  This  bureau  is  to  collect  all 
possible  information  about  crops,  prices,  markets  and 
handling  of  farm  produce  and  distribute  such  infor¬ 
mation  to  farmers  and  consumers,  both  organized  and 
as  individuals.  As  shown  above  such  information  is 
to  be  given  by  telephone  or  telegraph  as  desired.  For 
example,  with  this  bureau  in  operation  a  farmer  with 
a  lot  of  fruit  to  offer  could  call  up  the  Department 
and  learn  prices  in  different  cities  knd  also  how  well 
markets  are  supplied.  Naturally  such  a  bureau  would 
act  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  together  for  di¬ 
rect  trade  if  the  consumers  would  organize  buying 
clubs.  There  are  two  other  somewhat  similar  bills 


before  Congress.  It  looks  as  if  one  of  them  would 
get  through.  This  legislation  is  the  result  of  the  long 
discussion  of  that  35-cent  dollar.  Keep  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion  harder  than  ever  and  we  shall  have  something 
besides  legislation ! 

* 

The  spectacle  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  only  living  ex-President  out  on  the  stump 
abusing  each  other  like  third-class  politicians  is  a  sad 
one  for  the  American  people  to  contemplate.  Nothing 
could  be  worse  for  the  younger  voters  at  this  time 
when  there  is  a  peculiar  unrest  in  the  country.  One 
of  our  correspondents  puts  it  this  way : 

“Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to  start  it  in  order  to  attract 
attention  and  show  a  red  light,  and  Mr.  Taft  had  to 
reply  or  be  ranked  as  ‘yellow.’  ” 

No  possible  good  can  come  from  such  an  undignified 
war  of  words  except  it  be  a  demand  for  a  single 
presidential  term  of  six  years.  As  we  have  stated 
several  times,  it  seems  as  if  the  Republican  party  is 
likely  to  start  on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  place 
where  the  Whigs  jumped  off  before  the  Civil  War. 

* 

A  smart  man  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  advertised  to 
“contract”  barley  growing  at  $40  per  acre.  This 
looked  good  to  one  of  our  people,  and  he  wrote  for 
the  particulars.  He  got  them.  Here  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion  : 

I  have  your  favor,  and  contents  noted  In  reply  to 
same  would  say,  that  I  will  contract  your  crop  of  barley 
at  8f>  cents  per  bushel,  for  the  entire  crop,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  seed  for  $1.25  per  bushel.  You  will  need  20 
bushels  of  this  seed  barley  for  10  acres. 

It  simply  amounts  to  a  scheme  for  selling  barley  at 
$1.25  and  buying  back  at  85  cents.  Our  friend  is 
strong  on  both  hindsights  and  foresights,  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote  back: 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  20,  relative  to  growing 
barley  on  contract.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  you  should 
consult  a  nerve  specialist  without  delay. 

The  only  reply  he  got  was  a  statement  that  the  85 
cent  offer  was  withdrawn  and  only  65  cents  would  be 
paid.  Some  of  these  promoters  and  contractors  will 
have  to  saw  wood  for  a  living  yet. 

* 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  parcels  post  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  of  Oregon.  He 
worked  harder  for  this  reform  and  others  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  member  of  Congress.  If  ever  a  man 
deserved  the  support  of  Oregon  farmers  it  was  Mr. 
Bourne.  He  did  not  go  home  and  stump  the  State 
for  a  re-election,  but  put  bis  record  up  to  the  people 
and  told  them  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  him  or 
not.  He  was  beaten — apparently  by  the  commercial 
anti-parcels-post  interests  of  the  cities.  These  were 
active  and  got  out  their  vote.  The  farmers  seem  to 
have  failed  to  vote,  and  Mr.  Bourne  was  defeated ! 
It  is  discouraging  when  men  will  not  stand  up  loyally 
for  their  friends.  The  same  thing  happens  with  men 
who  vote  against  oleo.  By  standing  for  honest  butter 
such  men  antagonize  strong  and  malignant  forces 
which  never  forgive  and  never  sleep.  Farmers  ought 
to  realize  this,  for  they  make  a  fearful  mistake  when 
they  fail  to  back  up  their  friends  to  the  limit.  When¬ 
ever  a  public  man  who  has  stood  out  in  the  open  for 
what  farmers  need  comes  forward  for  support  every 
farmer  should  rally  to  his  side. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  some  reputation  for  hanging  onto 
a  subject  when  we  believe  it  is  right.  Now  we  have 
a  new  one  to  stick  to.  That  is  the  oleo  record  of  the 
Southern  Congressmen.  There  are  25  or  more  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  South  where  dairying  is  beginning  to 
make  a  good  showing.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  best  in¬ 
dustrial  friend  these  districts  could  have.  She  will 
pay  the  mortgage  and  build  a  better  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  fatten  the  soil.  Yet  these  districts  are  mis¬ 
represented  by  men  who  favor  oleo  and  would  cripple 
the  dairy  industry  by  voting  to  permit  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  oleo  as  butter.  You  cannot  think  of  a  more 
suicidal  policy  for  such  men  to  follow.  They  do  it 
for  two  reasons — the  old  mistaken  idea  that  the  South 
should  throw  away  everything  except  cotton,  and  the 
fact  that  Southern  dairymen  do  not  stand  up  for  their 
rights.  We  shall  make  it  our  business  to  see  that 
these  Congressmen  understand  the  situation.  They 
cannot  have  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  when  they  voted  to  put 
the  best  industrial  friend  the  South  can  have  out  of 
business.  Sell  a  pound  of  oleo  for  25  cents  and  the 
Southern  farmer  may  get  one  cent  for  the  cotton  oil 
which  the  oleo  carries.  Sell  a  pound  of  Southern  but¬ 
ter  for  30  cents  and  the  Southern  dairyman  may  take 
it  all  if  he  will.  These  one-cent  Congressmen  must 
be  made  to  understand  what  they  are  in  Washington 
for.  We  want  particularly  to  hear  from  Southern 
dairymen  so  that  these  dairy  districts  may  be  located. 


May  11, 

Again  we  urge  our  friends  not  to  trust  important 
matters  to  a  verbal  “understanding,”  or  loose  agree¬ 
ment.  Have  a  legal  contract  made  if  the  transac¬ 
tion  involves  anything  of  real  value.  Day  after  day 
we  have  complaints  about  troubles  between  people 
who  thought  they  were  doing  a  safe  business  which 
all  understood.  When  the  privilege  or  property  in 
question  became  valuable  there  was  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  and  one  party  who  thought  he  was  safe  found  he 
had  no  legal  rights  to  what  he  considered  his  own. 
Do  not  trust  to  promises  or  understandings,  but  make 
a  definite  and  legal  contract. 

* 

You  certainly  are  playing  a  good  game  in  getting  these 
expressions  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  “our  people.” 
You  deserve  their  thanks ;  you  have  mine.  F.  M.  p. 

In  previous  campaigns  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
farmers  to  give  fair  expression  to  their  views.  They 
have  had  no  medium  through  which  they  could  speak 
freely.  We  intend  that  they  shall  have  such  a  medium 
this  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  time  has  come  for 
launching  a  special  farmer’s  party,  yet  there  can  be  no 
argument  against  the  plan  of  permitting  the  farmers 
to  state  just  what  and  who  they  want.  Where  can  you 
go  to  find  opinions  more  clearly  expressed  or  more 
sensible  and  sound  in  argument  than  those  we  are 
printing?  Our  plan  is  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  all  and 
merely  tell  the  public  just  what  country  people  want. 
One  man  writes  that  he  knows  by  our  attitude  that 
we  favor  Mr.  Bryan,  another  is  sure  it  is  Taft,  still 
another  accuses  us  of  favoring  the  Socialists,  and  a 
fourth  knows  that  we  live  and  sleep  with  Roosevelt! 
That  looks  as  if  all  were  getting  the  square  deal  we 
intend  giving  them.  It  is  now  merely  a  discussion  of 
men.  When  the  men  are  selected  and  the  “principles” 
are  laid  down,  we  shall  have  our  say. 

* 

Reports  show  that  much  of  last  year’s  seeding  to 
clover  and  grass  was  ruined  during-  the  past  severe 
Winter.  Some  older  meadows  have  also  been  injured. 
In  spite  of  the  wet  Spring,  therefore,  the  prospects 
are  for  a  hay  crop  under  the  average.  The  old  crop 
has  been  well  cleaned  up,  and  prospects,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  now,  are  for  high  prices.  It  will  pay  to  save 
every  pound  of  hay  and  grow  all  possible  coarse  fod¬ 
der  for  home  feeding.  This  is  the  season  when  a 
complete  outfit  of  good  haying  tools  will  pay  a  double 
profit.  We  have  had  several  dry  seasons — the  chances 
now  are  for  a  wet  one.  This  will  make  curing  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  dry  the  grass,  mount 
it  upon  the  wagon  and  get  it  to  the  barn  or  stack  with 
the  least  cost  of  labor  and  time.  Grass  is  “cured”  by 
the  air  and  through  its  own  leaves.  Cut  down  two 
trees.  From  one  strip  all  the  leaves — let  the  other 
retain  all  its  foliage.  The  former  will  remain  wet  and 
soggy,  while  the  leaves  on  the  other  will,  as  they 
wither,  draw  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  trunk 
and  thus  cure  it.  The  best  way  to  get  the  moisture 
out  of  green  clover  or  grass  is  to  let  the  leaves  suck 
it  out,  as  they  will  if  permitted  to  remain  fresh.  When 
hay  is  spread  out  so  that  the  leaves  quickly  dry  up 
the  sap  is  much  harder  to  dry  out  even  with  good 
weather.  Thus  hay,  and  especially  clover,  will  make 
better  hay  if  “cured”  in  the  swath  or  cock.  In  such 
cases  the  leaves  remain  fresh,  and  they  keep  on  draw¬ 
ing  the  moisture  from  the  stems.  Some  farmers  who 
use  hay  caps  can  make  fine  hay  even  in  rainy  weather 
by  letting  the  grass  dry  itself  in  the  cock  and  having 
such  an  outfit  of  machinery  that  they  can  hustle  it  into 
the  barn  in  quick  time.  Hay  is  likely  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  grain  at  retail,  and  this  is  the  year  when 
haying  tools  may  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season. 


BREVITIES. 

Feed  the  grass.  Hay  will  be  high. 

This  wet  season  gives  the  drainage  men  a  fresh  argu¬ 
ment. 

Cremation  is  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favor  in 
Switzerland.  There  were  7750  cremations  last  year. 

Now  we  want  all  the  facts  we  can  get  about  the  danger 
from  poisoning  when  stock  eat  the  grass  or  hay  from 
sprayed  orchards. 

That  is  a  good  one  by  Prof.  Massey  on  page  G01  about 
the  man  who  wanted  to  buy  “prematures,”  or  peach  trees 
with  the  “yellows”  disease. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  started  a  good  thing 
in  its  Boys’  Potato  Clubs.  Boys  are  to  grow  potatoes  for 
a  prize. 

A  cure  for  “big  head”?  Find  some  small  or  foolish 
thing  which  the  “big  bead”  lets  out  as  wisdom,  show  the 
folly  or  falsity  of  it,  and  rub  it  in. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  issued  an  excellent 
bulletin  on  tlie  “Agricultural  Possibilities  of  the  Canal 
Zone.”  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  said  to  advise  leaving  this  zono  as  a  wild  jungle. 

The  latest  in  agricultural  education  is  a  trip  around 
the  world  which  some  agricultural  students  in  Uruguay 
are  making.  The  South  American  republics  frankly  realize 
that  agriculture  is  to  be  their  chief  reliance.  They  mean 
that  their  farm  teachers  shall  have  all  the  world  can  offer. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interets 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  ot 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  tilings  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

l'ou  have  asked  your  readers  who  they 
want  for  President  for  the  next  four  years. 
If  it  be  a  fair  question  who  is  The 
K.  N.-Y.’s  choice?  c.  w.  layfield. 

Maryland. 

That  is  a  fair  question  certainly.  We  at 
once  organized  a  secret  ballot  among  the 
men  of  voting  age  who  help  make  The 
r.  N.-Y.  This  includes  the  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  business  men,  subscription  and  mail¬ 
ing  departments  and  printers.  Each  took 
a  slip  and  marked  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  he  favored,  perfectly  free 
in  his  choice.  Here  is  the  result : 


Taft  .  12 

Clark  .  11 

Roosevelt  .  7 

Socialist  .  5 

Wilson  .  1 

Harmon  .  1 

Hughes  .  1 

Prohibition  .  1 


Total  .  39 


We  then  took  another  ballot  of  the  women 
employees— including  all  departments  as  be¬ 
fore — each  free  to  express  her  choice  in  her 
own  way.  This  gave  the  following.  These 
women  are  all  wage  earners  and  bread  win¬ 
ners,  and  each,  without  question,  represents 
some  actual  voter. 


Taft  .  11 

Roosevelt  .  10 

Wilson  .  3 

Clark  .  2 

Gay nor  .  1 

Socialist  .  1 


Total  .  28 


These  people  live  in  the  city  or  in  nearby 
towns  and  will  be  ranked  as  consumers. 
The  outcome  of  these  ballots,  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve  fairly  typical  of  what  would  be  found 
in  most  city  business  or  manufacturing 
houses.  In  the  country  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
two  to  one  favorite  among  the  Republicans. 
In  the  city  it  appears  that  Mr.  Taft  leads. 
Farmers,  or  most  of  them,  oppose  Mr.  Taft 
because  of  his  record  on  cansdtsn  reci¬ 
procity.  On  the  other  hand,  many  city 
voters  support  him  for  the  same  reason, 
since  they  believe  that  free  trade  with 
Canada  would  give  them  cheaper  food.  This 
is  an  element  of  strength  for  Mr.  Taft 
which  many  of  our  farmers  have  not  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  country,  at  least  at  the 
East.  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  Wilson  are  favor¬ 
ites  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Some 
of  our  people  wonder  why  Mr.  Clark  is 
so  popular  with  city  Democrats.  It  is 
largely  because  an  influential  paper  which 
workmen  read  is  advocating  Mr.  Clark’s 
nomination.  There  can  be  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  Socialism  has  become  a  serious 
factor  iu  American  politics.  Should  both 
the  old  party  candidates  be  unpopular 
there  will  be  an  enormous  Socialist  vote. 

A  Discussion  of  Candidates. 

You  ask  us  to  express  briefly  our  views 
of  the  presidential  candidates.  I  hold  Mr. 
Taft  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  that  is  the 
mischief  of  it.  Six  months  after  pledging 
himself  to  a  platform  for  a  lowered  tariff 
he  honestly  vetoed  a  bill  to  that  effect, 
signing  the  Aldrich  bill,  which  positively 
raised  tariff  rates.  He  signed  one  Statehood 
bill,  but  vetoed  another,  not  because  it 
failed  to  be  republican  in  form  and  so  failed 
to  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  because  it  did  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  own  personal  views  of  the 
judiciary.  Should  he  carry  this  principle 
through  all  of  his  four  years  he  would 
make  the  whole  of  our  legislation  accord 
with  his  personal  opinion,  without  other 
test. 

As  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  is  noisy  in  his 
methods,  but  an  honest  study  of  his  career 
will  prove  him  to  have  been  progressive 
in  his  mental  processes.  Ilis  views  of  the 
judiciary  are  identical  with  those  of  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Our  history  shows  that  from  the 
packing  of  juries  by  Federal  judges  down 
to  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  income  tax,  all  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  danger  to  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  lias  been  from  our  courts  rather 
than  from  our  legislative  or  executive  de¬ 
partments.  As  for  a  third  term,  we  can 
hardly  claim  that  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
first  term  while  acting  as  substitute  for 
Mr.  McKinley. 

As  for  Mr.  Wilson,  I  can  see  no  objection 
excepting  a  possible  pedantry,  owing  to  his 
life  among  scholars  and  books.  Ho  has, 
however,  been  notable  for  his  study  of 
constitutional  government,  and  his  admin¬ 
istrative  work  at  Princeton  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  He  is  a  sanely  progressive  man,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  endorses  him  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  apart  from  his  silver 
platform  Mr.  Bryan  has  himself  proved  to 
be  a  very  conservative  leader. 

As  for  Mr.  Underwood,  no  American 
statesman  of  recent  date  has  displayed  a 
more  careful  and  at  the  same  time  forward- 
looking  temperament,  nor  has  anyone  else 
been  tested  so  satisfactorily  as  to  his  execu¬ 
tive  ability  as  this  Southerner.  In  this 
last  word  is  the  only  possible  objection  to 
his  nomination  and  election.  He  would 
make  a  President  unsurpassed  in  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  right,  and  his  determination 
to  keep  the  country  in  pace  with  essential 
progress.  We  owe  to  him  the  recent  action 
to  reinstate  the  income  tax,  and  we  know 
him  to  be  reliable  on  postal  reform  and 
pension  legislation.  He  would  not  turn  the 
government  into  a  machine  to  secure  re- 
election. 

As  to  Mr.  Harmon,  it  is  claimed  that  lie 
is  an  old  line  Democrat ;  so  was  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Clark  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  the  position  which  he  now  holds ; 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue 
to  hold  it. 

There  are  two  tickets  that  seem  to  me 
would  have,  remarkable  strength,  and  either 
one  of  which  might  rally  the  votes  of 
honest  Americans.  The  first  of  these  would 
be  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette.  The  second  would  bo  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  and  Oscar  Underwood.  What  we  need 
is  a  people’s  platform,  propounded  to  each 


candidate,  and  by  which  our  votes  shall  be 
cast.  Among  the  planks  of  this  platform 
should  be  parcels  post,  income  tax,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tariff,  army  and  navy  on  a  peace 
basis,  election  of  Senators  by  the  people, 
control  of  trusts,  recall  of  infamous  judges, 
and  whatever  else  the  people  in  their  ex¬ 
ercise  of  common  sense  and  sovereignty, 
shall  demand.  After  the  parties,  as  parties 
have  acted,  why  shall  not  the  people  as 
American  citizens  hold  a  convention? 

New  York.  e.  p.  p. 

First  Note  from  a  Woman  Voter. 

Though  I  should  have  been  upholding 
good  government  with  my  vote  for,  lo, 
these  many  years,  yet  owing  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority  and  the  powers  of  vice, 
always  allied  therewith,  my  first  vote  will 
be  cast  at  the  Presidential  primary  in 
California  next  month.  However,  I  am 
indeed  rejoiced  to  have  so  safe,  sane  and 
altogether  ideal  a  candidate  as  William 
Howard  Taft  for  whom. to  cast  that  first 
vote.  As  to  Roosevelt,  even  in  the  days 
long  past,  when  we  admired  him  for  his 
strong  Americanism,  wo  could  not  help 
seeing  that  his  every  move  was  a  pose  for 
popularity.  Since  then  his  ambition  has 
Indeed  waxed  strong  on  what  It  has  fed 
and  dominated  the  fine  traits  of  his  char¬ 
acter  until  he  has  thrown  friendship, 
veracity  and  the  honorable  traditions  of  his 
country  ‘'into  the  ring"  along  with  his  hat, 
that  he  may  keep  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
and  hear  its  handclappings.  Although  a 
life-long  Republican  in  principles,  should 
Roosevelt  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
at  Chicago.  I  shall  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

California,  was.  mary  kusseel  james. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  bursting  of  the  Mine- 
ville  dam  of  the  Witherbee-Sherman  Com¬ 
pany  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  April  23, 
emptied  a  lake  two  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide  upon  the  villages  of  Moriah 
Centre  and  Witherbee,  which  were  devas¬ 
tated.  Fifty-six  families  were  made  home¬ 
less,  and  property  damage  of  more  than 
$100,000  was  caused. 

Twenty-nine  persons  were  injured,  one 
of  them,  James  Davis,  perhaps  fatally,  when 
a  wind  storm  struck  a  Union  Pacific  pas¬ 
senger  train  a  mile  west  of  North  Loup, 
Neb.,  April  25.  The  entire  train,  the  en¬ 
gine  excepted,  was  blown  from  the  track, 
and  all  the  cars  were  overturned.  A  mile 
of  telegraph  line  was  blown  down,  cutting 
off  direct  communication  with  large  cities 
for  several  hours. 

April  20  the  town  of  Locke,  N.  lr„  was 
visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  which  caused 
$75,000  damage;  the  same  day  fire  at 
Brunswick,  Me.,  destroyed  50  residences, 
two  churches  and  the  coal  sheds,  carpen¬ 
ter  shop  and  other  buildings  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  and  caused  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000.  Former  homes  of  the 
poet  Longfellow  and  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  were  saved  with  difficulty. 

April  26.  at  Broken  Bow.  Neb..  12  child¬ 
ren,  a  teacher  and  a  little  country  school 
house  were  picked  up  bodily  by  a  tornado, 
carried,  half  a  mile  and  gently  deposited 
in  the  center  of  a  big  wheat  field.  April 
27  Southwestern  Oklahoma  and  a  part  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle  was  swept  by  cyclones, 
which  caused  the  death  of  41  persons,  in¬ 
juries  to  about  100  more  and  a  heavy 
property  loss. 

The  Commercial  steamer  Maeka.v-Bennett 
arrived  at  Halifax  April  30  with  190  bodies 
of  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster.  Of 
these  130  had  been  identified,  including 
those  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Isidor 
Straus.  The  steamship’s  crew  had  picked 
up  116  other  bodies,  almost  all  those  of 
members  of  the  Titanic’s  crew,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  buried  at  sea.  Of  these  57 
had  been  identified  before  burial.  The 
cable  ship  Minia  reported  that  she  had 
recovered  14  bodies,  adding  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  any  additional  bodies  being 
found,  owing  to  the  drift  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  carrying  wreckage  and  bodies  far 
to  the  eastward.  It  is  believed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bodies  went  down 
in  the  ship.  There  were  few  women’s  bod¬ 
ies  recovered.  All  seen,  except  one  baby, 
had  on  life  preservers.  The  total  number 
lost  was  1,494;  total  bodies  not  recovered 
1,174.  More  lifeboats  on  transatlantic 
liners,  an  equipment  of  rafts  that  auto¬ 
matically  would  float  clear  of  a  sinking 
ship  and  the  construction  of  great  pas¬ 
senger  steamers  with  double  hulls  and  ex¬ 
tended  water-tight  compartments  were  re¬ 
forms,  it  was  indicated  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  Titanic  dis¬ 
aster,  that  would  follow  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  American  fund  for  Titanic 
sufferers  amounted  April  30  to  $111,580; 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  fund  in  London  to  $935,- 
000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
(Tub  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  imperial, 
Broadway  and  31st  street,  New  York  City. 
Tuesday,  May  14,  4  p.  m.,  special  business 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  6.30  p.  m.  Tables  will 
be  reserved  for  dinner  for  all  who  notify 
the  secretary  prior  to  May  11,  thus  securing 
a  social  time.  Rooms  will  also  be  reserved 
at  the  hotel  by  notifying  the  secretary  or 
the  hotel  direct.  8  p.  m.  In  co-operation 
with  the  N.  Y.  Guernsey  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  there  will  be  a  general  meeting  of 
Guernsey  breeders  for  a  conference  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  Guernsey. 
At  the  same  time  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of  Wis¬ 
consin  will  give  an  address  on  Advanced 
Registry  Work.  .The  evening  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  breeders  to  meet,  and 
exchange  experience  and  discuss  matters  of 
interest.  Wednesday,  May  15.  10.30  a.  m., 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  will 
hold  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  its  Sum¬ 
mer  School  July  2-.Tuly  27.  1912.  Courses 
are  offered  in  bird  and  insect  study,  bot¬ 
any,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  gardening, 
horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  soils, 
farm  crops,  practical  cooking,  rural  econo¬ 
mics,  special  four-weeks’  courses  in  prac¬ 
tical  poultry  husbandry  and  sanitary  milk 
testing,  and  courses  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  and  in  elementary  agriculture,  with 
a  model  country  school  showing  how  agri¬ 


culture  may  be  actually  taught  in  the 
schools.  Those  desiring  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  or  more  detailed  information  may 
address  the  President  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


THE  PARCELS-POST  “  LEMON.” 

On  April  29  the  post  office  bill  passed 
in  committee  of  the  House.  We  are  handed 
a  lemon  as  I  predicted.  The  general  rate 
is  reduced  to  12  cents  a  pound  which  is  of 
no  account,  and  the  weight  limit  is  raised 
to  11  pounds.  The  rural  parcels  post  is 
excellent,  five  cents  for  a  pound  and  one 
cent  for  each  additional  pound  up  to  11 
pounds.  That  will  be  of  much  benefit  to 
our  farmers,  but  will  not  move  much  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm.  The  bill  now  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  committee,  not  a  commission, 
of  three  from  the  House  and  three  from 
the  Senate  to  study  parcels  post,  parcels 
express,  and  to  bring  in  a  bill  December 
1.  All  sorts  of  amendments  were  offered 
and  voted  down,  some  of  them  by  very 
close  margins.  One  of  them  was  practically 
the  new  Bourne  bill  introduced  April  29 
in  the  Senate.  The  vote  on  that  was  72 
for  and  73  against.  The  Sulzer  amend¬ 
ment  was  very  close  also,  it  providing 
for  an  eight-cent  rate  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  present  during  most 
of  the  debates  and  can  say  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  most  interesting.  There  is 
a  majority  in  favor  of  taking  over  the 
whole  express  business  if  it  could  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  fair  price,  but  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  courts  would  allow  the  express 
companies  for  their  property,  so  the  House 
balked  at  it.  Again,  there  must  be  a  big 
reduction  in  mail  pay  before  any  general 
low  rate  parcels  post  of  any  kind  is  work¬ 
able.  The  rural  post  can  be  workable  at 
once,  but  the  railway  mail  pay  stands  in 
the  way  of  any  satisfactory  general  par¬ 
cels  post.  It  was  admitted  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  that  they  had  been  bom¬ 
barded  by  letters  from  their  constituents 
as  never  before,  and  were  in  favor  of  doing 
something,  but)  it  was  too  big  a  proposition 
to  settle  at  this  time.  So  it  is  to  be  put 
over  till  the  December  session.  The  debates 
showed  much  study  by  the  House,  but  not 
enough  for  a  correct  solution.  The  vote 
bv  the  whole  House  came  May  2,  and 
there  was  a  vote  on  general  parcels  post 
and  postal  express,  but  it  was  quite  certain 
that  the  vote  would  be  the  same  as  in 
committee.  The  Senate  would  not  accept 
such  a  radical  proposition  as  a  postal 
express,  so  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any¬ 
thing  more  than  foreshadowed  by  April 
29  vote.  It  is  the  best  we  can  get  at 
present.  Before  December  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  clear  the  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  by  their  decision  on  the  ex¬ 
press  case.  The  subject  will  not  down  and 
we  may  hope  for  a  solution  at  the  next 
session.  The  vote  was  not  along  party 
lines.  F.  N.  C. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Peaches  not  extensively  grown  here,  but 
all  buds  killed  on  what  there  is.  A  good 
deal  of  damage  to  wood  on  old  trees. 
Cherries  seem  to  be  budding  full ;  plums, 
pears  and  quinces  also.  Too  early  for  judg¬ 
ment  on  apples.  Tender  varieties  of  grapes 
were  injured  severely,  but  Concord,  the 
main  crop,  seem  to  be  all  right.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  are  looking  fine.  It  is  too  early  to 
tell  percentage  of  grape  crop  as  well  as 
apples.  c.  c.  IIOUTON. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  lr. 

With  a  range  of  from  16  to  22  degrees 
below  zero  the  past  Winter,  it  hardly  seems 
possible  that  any  peach  buds  could  be  left 
capable  of  producing  any  part  of  a  crop. 
However,  close  along  Lake  Michigan  and  iu 
some  few  other  spots  there  appears  to  be 
quite  a  showing  of  Salways  and  other  of 
the  hardy  kinds.  But  for  all  that.  Michi¬ 
gan’s  peach  crop  this  year  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  glut  very  many  markets  at  any 
time  this  coming  season.*  Many  of  the 
young  trees  show  considerable  injury  and 
much  dead  wood  will  have  to  be  cut  out. 
Apples  show  up  very  well  just  now,  and 
in  this  banner  apple  section  <of  Michigan 
our  growers  are  planning  on  a  fine  crop. 
Of  course  the  strawberries  were  so  covered 
with  snow  that  they  will  be  all  right,  but 
cane  fruits  were  killed  down  to  the  snow 
line.  Cherries  look  very  promising  in  some 
sections.  C.  E.  BASSETT. 

Sec.  Mich.  Hort.  Society. 

From  what  I  have  observed  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  including  my  own  prospects,  I 
predict  a  very  light  crop  of  both  apples 
and  peaches.  Several  varieties  of  apples 
have  only  a  very  few  buds,  while  some 
few  others  have  a  fair  sprinkling.  I  find 
some  other  varieties  without  buds  that  have 
never  failed  before.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
peaches  were  severely  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  weather.  I  have  some  Miss 
Lolo  and  Fox’s  Seedling.  Other  varieties 
have  very  few  indeed.  Iron  Mountain  and 
Elberta  have  none  at  all  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Some  neighboring  peach  orchards 
have  a  fair  set  of  buds,  while  others  have 
only  a  very  few  indeed.  Strange  to  say, 
what  buds  are  alive  are  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  I  am  not  able  to  say  positively 
whether  the  cold  Winter  Is  the  cause  of  my 
light  set  of  apple  buds  or  not.  I  have  had 
two  very  large  crops,  and  one  could  not 
expect  another  full  one  again  this  year. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  .1.  j.  ii.  Barclay. 

Peaches  are  apparently  all  killed.  I  have 
only  found  one  live  bud  this  season.  The 
wood  is  darkened  badly.  However,  the 
same  was  true  after  the  bad  Winter  of 
1903  and  1904,  yet  the  trees  seemed  to  re¬ 
cover  fully  during  first  season.  Plums  are 
not  largely  grown  in  this  section;  the  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  showing  an  abundance  of 
blossom  buds,  and  promise  well.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  injury  to  wood 
or  bud.  Apples  and  pears  do  not  promise 
as  heavy  bloom  as  last  year,  yet  some  or¬ 
chards  promise  to  bloom  very  full,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  goodly  amount  of  sun- 
scald  on  young  trees,  trees  and  buds  are 
strong  and  starting  fine.  Bush  fruits  and 
cherries  promise  a  very  heavy  bloom,  and 
are  in  fine  condition.  Cane  fruits  are  not 
so  promising,  as  the  canes,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  badly  scalded  on  the  south 
side,  in  many  cases  so  badly  that  no  buds 
are  alive  on  the  south  side  of  canes.  Straw¬ 
berries,  where  covered,  have  wintered  well. 
Grape  wood  is  in  good  shape,  but  buds 
have  not  started  vet.  w.  h. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  peach  crop  In  Illinois  has  gone  glim¬ 
mering  for  this  year,  the  buds  being  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  cold  Winter.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  trees  also  are  damaged,  but  as  a 
rule  peach  trees  are  in  good  condition. 
Cherries  were  slightly  injured,  but  there 
will  be  a  fair  crop  in  southern  and  central 
Illinois.  The  pear  buds  were  somewhat 
damaged  in  central  Illinois,  and  more  so  in 
the  northern  part:  of  the  State.  There  will 
be  a  good  crop  of  pears  in  southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Kieffer  and  Duchess  are  the  principal 
varieties  grown.  The  heavy  crop  of  apples 
in  northern  and  central  Illinois  will  not  be 
repeated  this  year ;  owing  to  the  drought 
last  Summer  and  the  heavy  crop,  trees  did 
not  produce  fruit  buds.  The  latter  are 
rather  scarce  on  nearly  all  varieties.  In 
southern  Illinois,  which  is  the  fruit  section 
of  the  State,  the  prospects  are  fine  except 
on  a  few  varieties  upon  which  the  fruit 
buds  are  rather  scarce.  Among  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  Jonathan.  Ben  Davis,  Winesap 
and  Rome  Beauty  have  plenty  of  buds  in 
most  orchards.  At  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  apples  are  just  coming  into  bloom  in 
that  section  of  the  State  where  the  large 
orchards  are,  viz.,  Clay,  Richland,  Wayne 
and  Marion  Counties.  This  is  the  latest 
blooming  within  a  period  of  10  years. 
Spraying  has  been  more  extensively  carried 
on  this  year  than  ever  before;  if  the  crop 
is  good  this  year  many  more  orchards  will 
be  sprayed  in  1913,  as  many  owners  of 
orchards  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
spraying  is  essential  to  apple  production. 

Illinois.  h.  ai.  dunlap. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

Potatoes  are  in  good  supply,  especially 
foreign  sorts,  which  sell  little  lower  than 
native,  but  prices  hold  firm.  Maine  stock 
not  plenty,  and  sells  at  about  $3  per  two 
bushel  bag.  Florida  and  Bermuda  new 
stock  goes  at  $7.50  to  $8  per  barrel,  For¬ 
eign,  $2.65  to  $2.85  per  barrel ;  sweets, 
$2  to  $2.25  per  basket.  Turnips  short 
and  high ;  rutabagas  $2  per  barrel,  white 
$2.75  per  barrel ;  white  egg  turnips,  $1.25 
per  box,  purple  top,  75  cents  to  $1  per 
box.  Beets,  $1  to  $1.25  per  box.  Hot¬ 
house,  $1.50  per  dozen  bunches ;  carrots, 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  box,  new,  75  cents  per 
dozen  bunches.  Parsnips,  $2  to  $2.50 
per  box.  Onions  more  plenty  ,as  Egyptian 
and  Texas  stock  is  coming  iu,  which  with 
Cuban  and  Spanish  make  ample  supply 
and  prices  are  and  will  tend  lower.  Egyp¬ 
tian  $3.50  per  two-bushel  bag  ;  Texas,  $3.25 
per  crate ;  Cuban  and  Spanish,  $3  to  $4 
per  large  crate.  Squash,  $20  to  $30  per 
ton  for  Turban  and  Hubbard.  Cabbage, 
native,  $3  and  $3.50  per  barrel;  southern, 
$3.75  to  $4.50  per  crate.  Asparagus,  N. 
J.,  $4.50  and  $5  per  dozen  bunches,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $3.50  and  $4  per  dozen.  String 
beans,  wax,  $2  to  $2.50  per  crate;  celery, 
from  Florida,  $1.25  per  dozen.  Cucumbers, 
$3  to  $7  per  100 ;  southern  spinach  and 
kale,  $1.75  and  $1  per  barrel.  Native 
dandelions,  85  cents  and  $1  per  box;  beet 
greens,  $1.25  per  box;  lettuce,  $1  and 
$1.50.  Tomatoes,  native  hothouse,  40  to 
60  cents  per  pound ;  southern,  $2.50  and 
$3.50  a  crate.  Native  rhubarb,  six  and 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Apples  not  so 
plenty  and  prices  good,  best  Baldwins  going 
at  $5.50  to  $6  per  barrel ;  No.  1  $5  and 
No.  2,  $3.50  to  $4.  Russets,  $3.50  to  $5 
per  barrel.  Fancy  Spy,  $6  and  $7  per 
barrel ;  box  apples,  $2  ;  western  up  to  $3.50. 
Cranberries,  $12  per  barrel.  Best  Florida 
strawberries,  28  and  30  cents  per  box ; 
other  southern  berries  15  to  25  cents ;  a 
few  Carolinas  at  45  cents  for  fancy  ones. 
Maple  sugar  and  syrup  coming  in,  the 
former  sells  at  10  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
the  latter  S5  cents  to  $1  per  gallon. 

Eggs  coming  thick  and  going  into  stor¬ 
age,  which  keeps  prices  about  same  at  25 
and  26  cents  per  dozen  for  best,  24  and 
25  cents  for  good  fresh,  and  23  for  western. 
Butter  a  little  lower,  more  iu  expectation 
than  actual  supplies.  Best  Vermont,  35 
cents  and  Western.  34  cents  per  pound; 
good,  32  cents,  cooking,  28  cents.  Cheese, 
short  and  prices  well  up ;  best  sage,  21 
cents;  cream,  IS  and  19  cents  and  skims, 
14  and  15  cents  per  pound.  Live  poultry 
in  demand  at  16  cents  per  pound  for  hens, 
11  for  roosters.  Dressed  poultry  easier, 
18  and  19  cents  per  pound,  good  grades 
and  roasters,  others  16  and  17  cents, 
broilers,  40  and  45  cents ;  turkeys,  21  and 
23  cents ;  ducks,  26  and  28  cents.  Hogs 
higher  at  9%  cents  per  pound  dressed, 
with  about  one  cent  per  pound  advance 
on  all  pork  products.  Live  hogs  about 
seven  cents,  with  good  supply  coming  in. 
Veal,  best  dressed,  13  cents,  common  10. 
Lamb  is  high  at  15  and  16  cents  for 
Spring  and  14  and  15  for  Winter,  per 
pound;  yearling  12%  cents.  Beef  firm  at 
good  prices;  best,  12%  cents  per  pound 
for  sides,  common,  10  to  11;  hindquarters, 
14  and  15 ;  fores,  nine  and  10 ;  second 
grades,  hinds,  12  and  13,  fores,  eight  to 
nine  cents  per  pound.  Cow  beef,  9%  to 
10  cents  for  good.  Live  beef  7%  for  best, 
other  grades,  six,  five  and  down  to  2% 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  condition  and 
quality. 

Best  horse  hay,  $28.  $29  and  $31  per 
ton ;  other  grades,  $27.50  down  to  $22. 
Corn  and  cornmeal,  $1.70  per  100  pounds; 
oats,  64  to  67  cents  per  bushel.  Bran, 
$29.50  to  $31  per  ton ;  mixed  feed,  $30.50 
to  $32.50  per  ton.  Cotton-seed  meal, 
$33.50  for  best  per  ton ;  linseed,  $39  per 
ton.  Stock  feed,  $33.50  per  ton  ;  gluten, 
$30  per  ton.  Wheat  and  corn  are  on  the 
raise,  and  the  latter  will  perhaps  reach 
the  $1  per  bushel  mark.  Locally  many 
had  to  buy  hay  at  from  $12  to  $25  per 
ton  for  several  months  this  Winter,  and 
with  retail  grain  prices  at  present  level 
no  possible  profit  could  be  made  on  milk  for 
wholesale  trade.  The  only  possible  reason 
for  feeding  grain  at  all  in  April  was  to 
keep  the  cows  in  good  flow  until  grass 
time,  as  if  they  are  allowed  to  •shrink 
at  this  time  they  will  not  come  back 
until  the  next  calving.  a.  e.  p. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


Good  horses  are  valued  from  $200  to 
$300 ;  good  cows,  $40  to  $50 ;  pigs,  four 
weeks  old.  $3 ;  calves,  per  100,  $7.50. 

Hay  in  the  barn,  $12  to  $14 ;  oats,  per 
bushel.  60  cents ;  corn,  per  bushel,  75  to 
80  cents ;  eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen,  20  to 
22  cents ;  butter,  per  pound,  28  to  30  cents ; 
milk,  per  quart,  six  to  seven  cents.  Hard¬ 
wood.  dry,  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  hardwood,  green, 
$6  to  $6.50;  timber  iu  logs,  per  1,000.  $10 
to  $15.  j.  j.  c. 

Dryden,  Me. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PLANTING. 

«  He  who  plants  a  tree 

Plants  a  hope. 

Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope, 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man’s  life  must  climb 
From  the  clods  of  time 
Unto  heavens  sublime. 

Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 

What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy ; 

Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 

Every  day  a  fresh  realty, 

Beautiful  and  strong ; 

To  whose  shelter  throng 
Creatures  blithe  with  song. 

If  thou  couldst  but  know,  thou  happy  tree. 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 

Under  its  green  curtain  jargons  cease, 

Leaf  and  zephyrs  murmur  soothingly  ; 
Shadows  soft  with  sleep 
Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 

Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree. 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth, 

Vigor  won  for  centuries  in  sooth. 

Life  of  time  that  hints  eternity  ! 

Boughs  their  strength  uproar. 

New  shoots  every  year 
On  old  growths  appear. 

Thou  sbalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  love ; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best, 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest. 

Plant !  Life  does  the  rest ! 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lucv  Larcom. 

* 

Here  is  a  good  Kentucky  recipe  for 
johnny  cake:  Make  a  batter  of  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  an  egg,  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  drippings  or  butter,  a  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  a  cupful  of  corn  meal  and 
a  cupful  of  flour.  Put  a  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lard  into  an  iron  frying  pan 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  turn  in  the  bat¬ 
ter  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

* 

Chicken  souffle  is  delicious  made 
from  left-over  cold  roast  fowl.  A 
good  rule  calls  for  two  cupfuls  of  meat 
chopped  fine,  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs, 
a  cupful  of  white  sauce  and  two  eggs, 
the  yolks  beaten  creamy  and  added  to 
the  mixture  and  the  whites  beaten  stiff, 
folded  in  at  the  last  minute.  Bake  about 
15  or  20  minutes  and  send  directly  from 
the  oven  to  the  table. 

* 

The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  a 
young  mother  and  her  pretty  baby  were 
passengers  on  a  train.  An  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  addressed  its  proud  mother: 
“A  line  youngster  that,  madam.  I  hope 
you,  will  bring  him  up  to  be  an  upright, 
conscientious  man.”  “That  will  be  a 
bit  difficult,”  said  the  young  mother, 
smilingly.  “Pshaw,”  rejoined  the  elderly 
gentleman.  “  ‘As  a  twig  is  bent,  so  is 
the  tree  inclined.’  ”  “I  know  it,”  agreed 
the  other,  “but  this  twig  is  bent  on  being 
a  girl.” 

* 

So  many  fashion  items  refer  to 
paniers  that  one  might  imagine  the  vol¬ 
uminous  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  style  was  really  in  vogue.  We 
find,  however,  that  most  of  the  models 
shown  so  far  merely  hint  at  this  full¬ 
ness,  by  a  sort  of  peplum  or  overskirt, 
often,  but  not  always,  slightly  shirred 
at  the  top.  This  peplum  effect  is  seen 
in  lingerie  waists,  but  the  effect  of  this 
transparent  peplum  or  panier  over  a 
dark  skirt  is  really  very  unpleasing,  and 
often  ludicrous.  Where  skirt  and  waist 
are  of  the  same  material  the  effect  is 
different,  and  the  suggested  panier  often 
pretty.  There  are  many  draped  skirts 
of  various  types,  and  considerable  use 
of  flounces  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 


skirt;  also  of  fiat  pleatings,  shirrings 
or  puffings.  A  pretty  model  has  a 
straight  skirt  with  a  flat  shirring  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  one-piece  waist  with 
peplum  and  corsage  line  all  bordered 

with  narrow  shirrings. 

* 

President  Taft  has  appointed  Miss 
Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  Chicago  chief  of 
the  new  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Miss  Lathrop  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
made  a  bureau  chief  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  her  salary  is  $5,000  a  year.  Miss 
Lathrop  is  an  associate  of  Jane  Addams 
in  the  work  at  Hull  House,  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  and 
a  graduate  and  trustee  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege.  She  is  familiar  with  legislation 
.  concerning  the  insane,  factory  inspec¬ 
tion,  protection  of  immigrants,  aboli¬ 
tion  of  child  labor,  regulation  of 
women’s  work,  the  (establishment  of 
juvenile  courts,  management  of  county 
and  State  charitable  institutions,  the 
building  and  control  of  tenement  houses, 
and  other  laws  bearing  upon  social  bet¬ 
terment. 

* 

While  New  York  was  still  awaiting 
with  dread  and  apprehension  some  au¬ 
thoritative  news  as  to  the  survivors  from 
the  Titanic,  one  of  our  friends  ex¬ 
pressed  a  superficial  view  that  has  per¬ 
haps  been  voiced  by  others.  Kindly 
and  sympathetic  in  nature,  she  had  never 
been  brought  very  close  to  the  heart  of 
toil,  and  to  her  it '  seemed  additionally 
shocking  that  men  of  rank  and  wealth 
were  left  behind,  while  poor  immigrant 
women,  whose  whole  life  was  one  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  safety.  We  pointed  out 
the  law  of  the  sea,  giving  first  chance 
to  women  and  children,  which  is  in 
itself  nature’s  own  law  now  moulded 
into  man’s  sense  of  honor,  since  the 
survival  of  the  women  with  the  children 
they  protect  and  nourish  means  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  race.  But  what  a  narrow 
view  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  man  who 
has  attained  wealth  or  honor  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  of  greater  value  than  a  poor 
woman  who  has  never  had  a  chance 
to  get  beyond  daily  grinding  toil!  Under 
such  a  system  of  discrimination  we 
would  abandon,  in  face  of  danger,  a 
poor  woman  who  had  no  better  prospect 
than  to  become  the  mother  of  a  not  too 
respectable  tinker,  or  another  whose 
home  was  a  mere  cabin,  and  whose  boy 
studied  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  in¬ 
stead  of  candles — yet  a  whole  shipload 
of  the  rich  and  great  could  not  fill  the 
places  of  John  Bunyan  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We  must  not  judge  the  value 
of  any  human  life  only  from  the  narrow 
s.andard  of  our  own  limitations;  even 
from  the  poor  wreckage  of  a  great  dis¬ 
aster,  stripped  of  friends  and  hope,  may 
yet  arise  the  power  or  moral  force  to 
guide  a  nation  in  its  bitter  need. 

Occupations  for  Shut-Ins. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  occupa¬ 
tions  for  “shut-ins”  I  may  be  able  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  for  those  with 
poor  sight,  as  I  am  just  emerging  from 
a  four  years’  period  of  semi-darkness. 
I  found  knitting  much  easier  and  less 
nerve  straining  than  crocheting,  and 
used  wools  of  various  kinds  to  make 
shawls,  hoods,  sweaters,  etc.,  and  the 
heavy  mercerized  cords  to  make  neck¬ 
ties,  bags  and  purses.  I  did  not  try  any 
fancy  stitches,  the  old  garter-purl  and 
plain  stitches  working  out  many  com¬ 
binations.  It  was  a  pleasure  still  to 
have  a  little  stock  of  gifts  on  hand  for 
the  dear  ones  when  holidays  came 
around. 

Another  most  delightful  occupation 
has  been  basketry.  Knitting  was  fa¬ 
miliar  to  me,  but  basketry  has  been 
taken  up  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
although  it  was  a  struggle  to  master  the 
details  through  books,  under  my  con¬ 
ditions,  when  the  method  of  construc¬ 


tion  was  understood,  one’s  originality 
could  then  be  called  into  play,  and  the 
creative  given  expression,  for  no  two 
baskets  need  be  alike.  If  the  person  is 
able  to  be  about,  and  has  strong  hands 
the  baskets  made  with  reeds  can  be 
very  quickly  finished,  and  molding  them 
into  shape  is  fascinating.  For  others, 
who  have  to  stay  quiet,  the  light  reeds 
twined  with  raffia  make  lovely  baskets, 
although  much  slower  work  than  the 
first  method.  Books  of  directions  for 
both  knitting  and  basketry  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  directions  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  understand  them. 

Also  let  me  pay  my  tribute  to  my 
“ever-ready  companion,”  the  reading 
glass.  The  stain  on  the  handle  of  mine 
is  worn  off  from  use,  but  many,  many 
times  have  I  called  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  inventor  when  its  use  has 
bought  me  so  much  comfort.  Mine  is 
three  inches  in  diameter  in  a  metal 
frame  and  has  a  handle  four  inches 
long,  making  the  instrument  seven 
inches  long  and  quite  easy  to  handle. 
The  glass  can  be  held  from  the  printed 
matter  at  just  the  right  distance  to  suit 
the  sight,  and  if  the  eyes  are  good  one 
day  and  bad  another  eyeglasses  are  not 
so  adjustable,  therefore  the  comfort  of 
the  glass. 

Weaving  rugs  with  a  hand  loom  has 
often  been  suggested  to  me,  but  that  I 
have  not  tried.  mabel  kennon. 

Lemon  Pie  Without  a  Lemon. — 
Cover  one  coffee  cupful  of  rhubarb  with 
cold  water,  cook  until  done,  strain 
off  the  juice  and  keep  hot.  Wet  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with  cold 
water,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  of 
the  hot  juice,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  butter 
size  of  a  walnut,  a  few  raisins  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Cook  in  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  done,  partly  cool,  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  lemon  extract,  turn  in  baked 
crust.  Have  ready  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar;  spread  this  over  top  of  pie.  Put 
in  oven  to  set  and  brown  slightly.  In 
making  this  pie  for  the  first  time,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  taste  the  juice 
and  if  too  sour  to  add  hot  water,  and 
to  taste  after  it  is  ready  for  the  crust 
to  see  if  it  is  sweet  enough. 

CAROLINE  ELIZABETH. 
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Write  for 
FREE 
Style  Book 
and 

Samples 


Save  $8 

Suit  or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from  Mill 

$10  to 

$18 

(Made-to-Measort) 

Worth 
$18  to  $30 


■ 

TTOUR  suit  or  overcoat,  made  by  us, 
will  have  the  New  York  City  look 
and  you  save  the  retailer’s  profit 
The  materials  are  fine,  the  tailoring 
handsome  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  and 
please  you.  We  pay  express  charges. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO.  © 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 

■ 

■ 

WESHIP°«APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  291a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SS&iS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  firrt 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SSrSTSS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

TIRES,  Coaator-Brako  roar  wheel*, 
laupi,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pric<is. 
Do  Wot  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dap*-  D  80«  CHICAGO 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  parecc*  J rr°™ 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 


1kivi>  5#  year?'  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  OurStove  Book, Free, 
tell?  what  makes  a  Btovo  good. 
Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
Interest  You 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


WI?¥  ¥  drilling 

Vi  bbb  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Kept 
Clean 

and 

Bright 

with 

Old 
Dutch. 
Cleanser 

Sprinkle  a  little  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  damp  cloth  and 
rub  over  the  wet  knife  or  fork 
then  wash  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Spots,  rust,  fruit  stains  and  dis¬ 
colorations  quickly  disappear, 
leaving  your  cutlery  spotless, 
shining  and  bright. 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on 
Large  Sifter-Can  1  Oc. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  7378,  tucked 
blouse  or  shirt  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2$4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wice,  with 
yard  27  of  insertion  and  1| 14  yards  of 
edging  for  frill.  7362,  fancy  blouse 
with  front  closing.  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2^4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
iy4  yards  21  for  collar  and  cuffs,  1  yard 
of  lace  18  inches  wide  and  3l/2  yards  of 
velvet  banding.  7313,  plain  blouse  or 
shirt  waist.  34  to  44  bust.  For  the 


medium  size  will  be  required  2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  7238,  four- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  3^4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  7345,  girl’s 
costume.  8  to  12  years,  with  long  or 
three-quarter  sleeves.  For  the  10  year 
size  will  be  required  2]/4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide  for  blouse  with 
peplum  2*4  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
skirt  and  trimming  with  £4  yard  36 
inches  wide  for  under  waist.  7361,  boy’s 
suit.  6  to  12  years,  with  high  or  open 
neck  and  separate  shield.  For  the  10 
year  size  will  be  required  4%  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  with  *4  yard  27 
for  collar  and  5  yards  of  braid. 

The  second  group  includes  6935,  three- 
piece  adjustable  chemise.  Small  32  or 
34,  medium  36  or  38,  large  40  or  42 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2*4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  7*4  yards  of  insertion,  8  yards  of 
edging,  1 J4  yards  of  ribbon.  7318,  prin- 
cesse  combination  corset  cover  and 
drawers.  34  to  44  bust.  For  the  me¬ 
dium  size  will  be  required  3*4  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  with  4*4  yards 
of  embroidery  5  inches  wide,  2*4  yards 
of  beading,  11  yards  of  insertion  and 


3J4  yards  of  lace  edging.  7369,  night¬ 
gown  with  body  and  sleeves  in  one. 
Small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large 
42  or  44  bust.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  4J4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  3*4  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  4 24  yards  of  lace  as  shown  in 
large  view.  7359,  combination  corset 
cover  and  closed  drawers  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For 
the  16  year  size  will  be  required  3*4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
3/4  yards  of  insertion,  6J4  yards  of 
edging  and  2  yards  of  beading.  7159, 
five-gored  petticoat.  22  to  32  waist. 


For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
3*4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
2Va  yards  44  inches  wide  for  petticoat, 
2  yards  36  inches  wide  for  circular 
flounce,  3  yards  of  embroidery  13  inches 
wide  for  straight  flounce,  2J4  yards  of 
beading  to  trim  as  illustrated.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Pea  Coal  for  Domestic  Use. 

My  folks  have  used  pea  coal  many 
years  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  for  any 
purpose.  It  is  used  in  a  modern  furnace 
with  revolving  grate  bars  intended  for 
large  coal.  Some  of  our  friends  are 
sceptical,  and  once  in  a  while  some  one 
says  it  can’t  be  done,  but  we  do  it. 
Another  thinks  it  will  form  gas  and  blow 
the  door  open,  but  it  never  has.  I  think 
it  might  df>  that  if  a  large  body  of  new 
coal  should  be  put  on  a  hot  fire  and 
shut  up  too  soon,  but  when  carefully 
used  it  is  the  slickest  fuel  you  ever  saw. 
There  is  no  sifting  of  ashes — it  burns  up 
so  clean;  few  clinkers  if  the  fire  is  not 
allowed  to  run  up  to  the  melting  point. 
I  don’t  have  to  tend  furnace  myself ;  the 
“missus”  and  grown-up  boy  distrust  my 
ability  as  a  fireman,  so  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  cart  home  the  coal  in  Summer  or 
Fall  and  in  Winter  go  into  the  woodlot 
and  cut  the  cordwood,  cart  that  home, 
saw  and  split  it,  and  pile  it  up  straight 
and  even  in  the  woodshed.  That  leaves 
me  free  to  do  something  else  all  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

I  suppose  this  matter  interests  only 
those  readers  who  are  supplied  with 
Pennsylvania  anthracite.  Our  dealers 
near  Boston  have  many  kinds  of  coal. 
There  is  Lehigh,  very  hard;  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  not  so  hard;  Shamokin,  softer; 
red  ash  and  free  burning,  also  a  dollar 
more  a  ton;  Franklin,  still  softer,  red 
ash  and  still  another  dollar  higher. 
These  free  burning  coals  are  not  so 
much  more  expensive  as  they  seem,  be¬ 
cause  being  lighter  they  measure  out 
more  hods  to  the  ton.  I  know  some  care¬ 
ful  people  of  small  means  who  consider 
Franklin  coal  at  $9  a  ton  the  cheapest 
coal  for  cook  stove.  All  the  coal  when 
loaded  at  the  wharf  or  yard  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  families  is  screened.  The  large 
sizes  go  over  a  coarse  screen  and  what 
drops  through  is  screened  again  over 
medium  mesh,  and  stove  or  nut  size  is 
sorted  out ;  the  screenings  are  handled 
once  more  and  pea  coal  results.  What 
is  left  after  that  is  just  'dirt,  slack  or 
screenings,  and  goes  to  the  steam  boilers 
where  forced  draft  is  used.  Every  day 
or  two  the  yard  laborers  collect  these 
piles  of  pea  coal  of  all  kinds  and  dump 
them  all  together  in  one  bin,  and  that 
is  the  bin  I  want  my  Winter  coal  from. 
Where  I  trade  they  call  it  “homemada 
pea.”  They  have  whole  cargoes  of  pea 
coal  from  the  mines.  I  don’t  like  it  so 
well,  and  insist  on  the  homemade;  there 
is  no  slate  in  it,  for  slate  does  not  break 
up  in  going  over  the  screen,  and  the 
mixture  of  free  burning  with  the  harder 
coals  is  just  right.  The  foreman  once 
explained  to  me  that  years  ago  they  had 
hard  work  to  sell  the  pea  coal ;  it  went 
as  screenings  do  now  to  the  steam  boil¬ 
ers.  Then  during  the  coal  famine  not 
many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
strike,  people  took  anything,  and  many 
learned  to  use  and  like  pea  coal.  Since 
then  they  cannot  make  enough  of  it  and 
so  buy  whole  cargoes.  If  one  does  not 
know  these  facts  he  will  almost  always 
get  cargo  coal;  it  isn’t  so  good.  The 
price  is  the  same.  I  pay  $4.50  and  cart 
it  myself;  it  would  be  50  cents  or  a  dol¬ 
lar  more  according  to  distance  if  deliv¬ 
ered.  We  like  it  just  as  well  in  the 
cook  stove  and  the  open  grate,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  woodlot  we  do  not  use  coal  except 
in  a  blizzard,  when  we  run  a  cook  stove 
fire  all  night  on  account  of  the  water 
circulation  to  the  bath-room. 

I  ought  to  add  that  we  do  have  a  half 
ton  on  hand  of  large  size  coal ;  it  is  used 
to  start  a  new  fire,  just  'to  cover  the 
coarse  grate.  It  is  useful  too  when  fire 
gets  in  bad  shape  just  to  drop  a  few 
pieces  into  holes  at  one  side.  The  half 
ton  will  last  us  two  Winters  when  used 
only  in  this  way.  We  use  five  or  six 
tons  of  pea  coal  in  a  Winter  for  the 
furnace. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
arrangement  of  bathroom  fixtures.  We 
often  see  the  copper  tank  that  supplies 
hot  water  placed  near  the  range  in  the 
kitchen  where  it  is  not  ornamental  and 
perhaps  occupies  space  that  could  be 
used  for  some  other  purpose.-  Nowa¬ 
days,  placed  horizontally,  they  are  hung 
up  near  the  ceiling  over  the  range.  It 
is  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure,  but  our 
tank  is  upstairs  in  the  bathroom;  been 
there  20  years  now.  It  is  the  radiator 
that  heats  the  room.  Furnace  heat  from 
the  hall  helps  some,  but  the  30-gallon 
copper  reservoir  is  the  main  heater.  It 
works  fine.  Is  it  hot  in  Summer?  Well, 
there  is  the  window.  If  it  is  too  hot 


when  that  is  open  it  must  be  because  it 
is  a  warm  day  and  we  are  bound  to  be 
uncomfortable  anywhere.  How  about 
that  extra  heat  in  the  kitchen  in  hot 
weather?  Somebody  spends  more  time 
in  the  kitchen  than  anyone  does  in  the 
bathroom.  It  is  in  Spring  and  Fall  when 
there  is  no  furnace  fire  that  the  heater 
in  the  bathroom  comes  in  handy.  Then 
there  are  chilly  mornings  and  whole 
days  of  damp  weather  in  midsummer 
when  the  gentle  heat  from  30  gallons 
of  hot  water  in  that  little  room  is  the 
most  comforting  thing  in  the  home. 
Every  occupied  house  has  a  fire  in  the 
cook  stove  every  day ;  the  tank  does  not 
cool  quickly — always  comfortable  in  the 
morning.  _  u.  s.  B. 

Bread  from  Winter  Wheat. 

For  more  than  three  years,  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Virginia  from  Wisconsin,  I  have 
been  baking  bread  of  our  own  home¬ 
grown  Winter  wheat,  taken  to  the 
nearby  mill  here  and  ground,  and  our 
bread  is  fine ;  in  fact  we  like  it  much 
better  than  the  patent  flour.  At  first  it 
was  hard  for  me,  and  I  did  have  a  few 
batches  of  failures,  but  as  my  better 
half  is  still  here,  I  guess  they  are  for¬ 
gotten.  I  follow  the  usual  method,  but 
use  a  little  more  shortening,  and  follow¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  is  the  “kink” ;  I  work 
this  dough  much  more  than  I  did  the 
patent  flour  mixture.  I  work  it  till  it 
leaves  the  side  and  bottom  of  pan  as 
clean  as  a  new  dollar ;  then  sprinkle  in 
a  little  flour  at  a  time  and  work  some 
more,  then  let  rise  and  work  again.  I 
very  seldom  have  bad  luck  now. 

I  must  tell  of  something  else  here. 
My  husband  had  some  whole  wheat 
ground  for  feed;  of  that  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill  I  make  bread  and  it  is 
delicious.  Once  my  husband  was  in  the 
kitchen  when  I  pulled  a  batch  out  of  the 
oven,  and  what  he  said  when  he  looked 
at  it  was  not  flattering,  but  when  he  ate 
it  he  said :  “My,  this  is  good ;  the  more 
you  eat,  the  more  you  want.”  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  much  different  from  flour;  it  is 
shorter  in  handling.  I  use  just  flour 
enough  to  make  it  out  with  and  follow 
the  usual  method ;  being  on  a  farm  I 
of  course  use  dry  yeast,  set  over  night. 

ONE  WHO  WORKS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Flies! 

Flies ! 
Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help 
make  your  home  and  premises 
sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper . 
There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tangle¬ 
foot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the 
most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask 
for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly 
paper”  you  may  get  a  cheap 
imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up 
or  glaze  over.  Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1,  3.  10 
and  20  lb.  cans. 

Wil!  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing 
insects. 


“FUMA” 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small."  So  tho  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “Fuma  Garbon  Bisulphide  ”a“  doing8 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


An ty  Drudge  to  Mrs.  Farmer 

Mrs.  Farmer — “Well,  you  still  do  it,  even  after  I  have 
told  you  how  hard  it  is  to  rub  those  stains  out.  And 
how  I  have  to  boil  and  boil  it  before  it  is  anywhere 
near  clean.  And  on  washday  you  men  complain  of 
the  sickening*  steam  from  the  wash  boiler.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Stop  scolding  these  poor  men.  Take 
Anty  Drudge’s  advice  and  instead  of  washing,  rub¬ 
bing  and  then  steaming  up  the  house  by  boiling  the 
towels,  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  with  cool  or  lukewarm 
water,  and  half  the  rubbing  you  ordinarily  do.  Your 
towels  will  be  spotless.” 

Why  save  your  butter  and  egg  money 
for  a  washing  machine  ?  They’re  mighty 
handy,  but  they  save  you  only  the  hard 
rubbing  on  the  washboard. 

The  easiest  way  of  washing  will  take 
none  of  your  pin-money.  You’ve  got  to  buy 
soap,  anyhow,  and  Fels-Naptha  Soap  used 
the  Fels-Naptha  way  does  away  with  boil¬ 
ing  clothes  and  the  back-breaking  drudgery. 

Just  rub  Fels-Naptha  Soap  on  the 
clothes,  roll,  soak,  and  place  them  in  cool  or 
lukewarm  water.  In  a  half  hour  the  soap 
has  done  its  work.  Then  a  light  rub,  a 
rinse,  blued,  and  your  wash  is  ready  to 
hang  out.  Full  directions  on  the  red  and 
green  wrapper . 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  BREEDING  MARE. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  horses  which 
are  in  demand.  They  are  the  heavy 
horse  weighing  1200  pounds  or  more, 
and  the  light  road  horse  weighing  from 
900  to  1200  pounds.  We  breed  no  mare 
which  lias  a  heavy  body  and  the  legs  of 
a  road  horse  for  heavy  colts.  We 
breed  for  good  legs  and  feet.  No  mare 
should  be  bred  whose  legs  (as  some 
say)  come  out  of  one  hole.  As  the 
heavy  colt  as  a  rule  is  put  at  work 
hauling  heavy  loads  on  hard  dry  pave¬ 
ments,  the  colts  from  st|ch  a  mare 
would  prove  worthless.  We  breed  for 
a  deep  and  broad  shoulder.  We  never 
breed  a  mare  with  a  flat  or  contracted 
foot.  All  these  faults,  instead  of  breed¬ 
ing  out  as  some  hope,  will  only  prove 
hereditary.  The  horse  with  the  best  of 
feet  is  only  too  liable  to  get  lame.  In 
the  other  class  (the  road  horse),  we 
breed  for  speed  and  beauty.  Here,  as 
in  the  heavy  horse,  we  never  breed  a 
mare  with  poor  feet  or  a  contracted 
chest.  The  colts  from  a  light  mare  of 
poor  build  naturally  find  favor  in  no 
buyer’s  eye.  A  great  many  colts  are 
raised  around  here  which  are  small,  lazy 
and  homely.  The  raising  of  such  colts 
is  a  loss  of  valuable  time  and  much 
money. 

We  never  let  a  suckling  colt  out  of 
the  stable  to  the  mercy  of  the  sun  and 
flies.  This  only  stunts  the  growth.  We 
keep  the  colts  in  box  stalls.  The  mare 
is  with  them  at  night,  and  is  let  in  and 
fed  at  the  noon  hour,  and  fed  when 
working.  Of  course  the  stalls  must  be 
cleaned  out  often.  I  have  seen  a  mare 
and  colt  in  a  stall  without  a  bit  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  manure  hoof  deep.  The  owner 
wondered  why  his  colt  didn't  do  well. 
We  wean  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
Then  the  partition  which  has  during 
this  time  been  nailed  up  at  one  side, 
is  shoved  over  to  the  middle  and  nailed 
to  the  rafters  above  and  the  floor  be¬ 
low,  shutting  the  mare  and  colt  apart. 
The  colt  is  given  all  the  hay  it  will  eat 
and  about  a  pint  of  oats  which  we  in¬ 
crease  gradually  to  about  a  quart  by 
Spring.  We  tie  them  up  with  chains, 
as  they  will  chew  up  ropes  about  as 
fast  as  you  can  put  them  on.  The 
mares  and  colts  run  in  the  barnyard 
every  pleasant  day  in  Winter. 

When  it  is  about  a  month  before  the 
time  for  the  mare  to  foal  the  partition 
is  again  nailed  up  at  the  siding  and 
the  mare  given  the  whole  stall.  The 
colts  are  put  by  themselves.  We  keep 
no  more  mares  than  can  be  worked  to 
an  advantage  on  the  farm.  We  lose 
about  two  weeks’  work  on  them  after 
foaling.  We  then  start  them  in  mod¬ 
erately,  taking  care  not  to  overheat 
them,  as  they  are  often  very  nervous. 
There  are  two  ages  at  which  we  prefer 
to  sell  the  colts.  We  make  the  most 
money  by  selling  just  after  weaning. 
Others  we  sell  when  three  years  old 
and  broken.  wavne  e.  rector. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  FROM  SILAGE  IN  DELAWARE. 

I  am  cultivating  over  300  acres  of 
land.  This  land  is  what  is  called  “black- 
gum  swamp  land,”  and  is  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  corn,  potatoes,  rye  and 
buckwheat.  I  grow  mostly  corn  and 
rotate  with  rye  or  buckwheat.  I  have 
a  considerable  surplus  of  dry  feed, 
mostly  fodder,  which  I  sell  every  year. 

T  am  thinking  of  buying  cattle  in  the 
Fall  and  feeding  them  through  the 
Winter  and  using  the  dry  feed  on  the 
farm.  I  understand  the  cheapest  way 
to  feed  cattle  is  with  silage.  I  would 
like  to  have  your  and  your  readers’ 
or, inion  as  to  the  profit  of  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  during  the  Winter  and  what  it  costs 
to  feed  them  with  corn  silage.  I  am 
thinking  of  buying  two  carloads  of 
western  oxen,  which  would  be  about  50 
head,  weighing  about  <800  pounds  each. 
How  many  acres  of  corn  would  it  take 
to  make  silage  enough  to  feed  these  50 
oxen  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February  and  March?  How 
large  a  silo  would  it  take  to  hold  silage  : 
enough  to  feed  these  50  oxen  four 
months?  What  kind  of  corn  should  be 
planted  for  silage?  Should  the  corn  be 
planted  in  hills  or  drilled,  and  how  far 
apart  ?  When  should  the  corn  be  planted 
and  when  should  it  be  cut  and  put  in  the 


silo?  What  will  it  cost  to  feed  these 
50  oxen  four  months  on  corn  silage? 
J  will  also  have  plenty  of  fodder  and 
short  corn  or  nubbins  to  feed  with  the 
silage  if  that  is  necessary.  What  make 
or  kind  of  silo  would  you  prefer? 

Delaware.  w.  r.  m’c. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  question  cannot  well 
be  answered  by  any  single  opinion.  We 
want  a  full  discussion.  Here  is  a 
large  problem.  In  theory  the  Middle 
South  with  its  ability  to  grow  large 
crops  of  fodder  and  its  mild  climate 
ought  to  be  a  fine  beef-producing  sec¬ 
tion.  In  theory,  too,  silage  properly 
fed,  ought  to  be  cheap  and  good  feed 
for  beef  cattle.  Yet  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  either  theory  has  been 
worked  into  successful  practice.  Why 
not?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  ex¬ 
perienced  feeders. 


The  Cattle  Grub. 

Some  of  my  cows  have  lumps  on  the  back 
the  size  of  a  half  walnut.  Would  you  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  this  and  also  what  1 
can  do  for  the  lumps.  c.  G. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  at  least  25  questions  like 
the  above  during  the  past  month.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  handling 
their  first  cows.  All  farmers  who  have  kept 
cattle  recognize  the  lumps  on  the  cow’s 
back  as  “cattle  grubs,”  warbles,  Oestrus 
bovis.  We  have  taken  over  a  dozen  from 
our  own  cow  by  squeezing  them  out.  The 
life  history  of  the  insect  is  somewhat  in 
dispute.  Many  farmers  claim  the  egg  is 
laid  by  a  fly  directly  upon  or  into  the  hide. 
The  entomologists  say  the  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  hair  along  the  flanks  or  lower  part  of 
the  legs.  The  cattle  lick  them  off.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  work 
through  and  pass  along  the  spine  and  settle 
finally  under  the  hide  on  the  back  where 
they  develop  and  grow.  Whenever  we  have 
mentioned  this  insect  there  has  been  a  long 
argument  over  this  supposed  life  history. 
At  any  rate  the  “grubs”  grow  under  the 
hide  on  the  back  and  form  the  “lumps.” 
They  do  considerable  damage  by  puncturing 
the  hide  and  greatly  annoy  the  stock.  We 
squeeze  them  out  through  the  little  hole 
which  they  make,  and  kill  them.  We  have 
known  farmers  to  squirt  kerosene  oil 
through  the  hide,  but  squeezing  out  suits 
us  better. 


For  the  Farm 

I  Shop  or  suburban  home.  . 

|  T  urn  a  switch  and  flood  , 
|  your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 
I  outlilr  including  engine,  dynamo, 
!  switchboard,  storage  batteries, 
|  etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
1  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap- 
jer  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
and  safer  than  any  other  light. 

|  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
,  MFG.  COMPANY 
I  -'Si  St.  Clair  SI..  Dayton,  O. 

!  Largest  JIfrs.  of  Ignition  ' 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in 
the  U.S. 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

if  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  t  hirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
it  will  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BR0WNWALL  ENGINE  8  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansino,  Mich. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Oi>kn 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  "Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
I5ox  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 
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THE  PARSONS  WAGONS 


ARE  THE  KIND 

THAT  STOUTLY  STAND 

THE  DAILY  GRIND 
Ask  for  Catalog  “D” 


Built  Exclusively  fnr  Milkmen,  Bakers  and  Butchers 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

’EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


It  is  more  important  than  a  certificate  of  registry.  You  can’t  tell  by  the  appearance  of 
the  herd.  They  may  be  the  very  picture  of  health  and  yet  the  tubercle  germ  may  be 
present  doing  its  deadly  work.  In  a  few  months  the  State  may  order  them 
killed,  entailing  great  loss  to  you.  Have  the  test  made  now.  You  can  easily 
•/’g*3  get  higher  prices  for  your  products.  Your  Veterinarian  will  be  glad  to  use 


Mulford  Tuberculin 

“The  Reliable  Test** 


The  Mulford  laboratories  are  known  all  over 
the  world.  Every  department  of  the  Mulford 
laboratories  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
experts.  The  same  care  is  taken 
-j. in  the  preparation  and  testing  of 
i&AGh  Mulford  Tuberculin  as  though  it 
were  for  human  use. 

Send  for  Tuberculin 
Literature 

Tells  how  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
F  disease,  and  precautions  to  be  observed. 
Send  now— don’t  wait 

Other  Mulford  Products 

Blackleg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines,  Hog 
Cholera  Serum,  Mallein,  Antitoxin 
for  Lockjaw,  Serum  for  Distemper. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia 

New  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis 

San  Francisco  Chicago  Atlanta 

Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans 


Consult 

Your 

Veterinarian 


Don’t  BuyTuDercular  Cattle 

Demand  a  Veterinarian's  Certificate 


A  DIP  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK 
WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRES: 
NO  STAINING:  NO  POISONING; 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES?  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS? 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  USE 


PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

WE  HAVE  BOOKLETS  GIVING  TULL  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  HINTS  ON 
HANDLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Cg 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

f  \  DETROIT,  MICH. 


For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Frice 
$1  per  bottle,  6fcr  $5.  ‘Treatise  on 
free  at  druggists,  or  write  to  l)r.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Enosbnrg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  Cut  Out  HOCKor 


/IBSORBINE 


will  remove  them  aid  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  bo 
worked.  83.00  per  bottle  delivered, 
llook  6  E  free. 

AliSORIilNE,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre.Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Price  81  and  82  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 


Keeps  Farm 
Stock  Clean 

And  clean  stock  is  the  only  kind 
that  thrives  and  pays.  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  cholera  and  all  parasitical 
and  skin  diseases  that  rob  the 
farmer  of  great  profits. 

DR.  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfeefant 

meets  the  government  requirements  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab  and  is 
always  uniform  in  strength.  One  gallon  , 
dip  makes  from  E0  to  100  gallons  effective 
solution.  It  is  also  a  powerful  deodor¬ 
izer  and  germicide  and  should  be  used 
liberally  for  purifying  stables,  henneries, 
sinks,  troughs,  etc.,  and  preventing  and 
curing  mange  on  dogs. 


Here’s  the  sure  J 
and  speedy  way  to  cure 

SX\ yn  ur  horse  of  spavin  or/ 
ringbone,  or  for  removing  // 
curbs,  splints,  etc.  Ill 

Save  Your  Horse  /vj 

With  A  SI. OO  Bottle 

That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs. — Geta 
bottle  today — save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


f-f  $3  Package^ 

■f  \  will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

ft  $1  Package 

cure9  ordinary  cases. 

!  vl  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 
-P  Write  for  descriptive  booklet  t 


MINERAL 

it  SHEAVE 

REMEDY 


Y  ears 


lay  for 


IfiENT 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse1 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  4G1  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.Pa, 


W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


\  Pure  Milk 

he  Sterilac  Milk 

ure,  just  as  drawn 
eeps  out  hair,  dust 
tiance  for  contamination, 
rong,  and  easy  to  wash, 
pproval  ( if  not  at  dealer’s 
!.50.  Free  circular.  Address 
STERILAC  COMPANY, 


I 


COW  TAIL  HOLDER 

Prevents  Switching  of  Tail 

Simple- Effective- Durable 

POSTPAID  15c  EACH 
Agents  Wanted 
WiSNER  MFG.  GO., 

230  Greenwich  St.,  Hew  York 


1912. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  “North  American’s”  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs  College  concluded  its 
twenty-fifth  week  Tuesday,  April  23d. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  was  2,306,  a 
falling  off  of  35  from  the  previous  week. 
The  highest  production  was  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  week,  when  2,406  eggs  were 
laid,  just  100  eggs  more  than  this  week. 
The  explanation  is  of  course  the  desire 
of  biddy  to  have  a  family.  Broodiness 
will  be  at  its  height  now  for  several 
weeks,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  drop  in  egg  production.  Here 
is  where  the  non-sitters  will  gain.  W. 
J.  Tilley’s  White  P.  Rocks  laid  live  eggs 
last  Wednesday,  so  that  there  actually 
were  seven  days  in  which  every  pullet 
laid  every  day;  but  as  the  score  week 
ends  Tuesday  the  record  has  to  stand 
34  eggs  for  the  week,  one  pullet  having 
missed  one  day  in  that  week.  The  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  make  the  biggest 
score  of  any  breed  this  week,  Homer  P. 
Dealing's,  Mrs.  Plarris  Lehman’s,  and 
the  Colonial  Farms’  scoring  31 ;  A.  B. 
Hall’s  Barred  Rocks  and  Toms  Poultry 
Farm  White  Leghorns  score  30.  Five 
pens  score  29  each.  The  English  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  are  still  laying  well, 
their  score  for  the  week  being  26,  and 
the  total  to  date  being  511;  the  next 
highest  score  is  by  F.  G.  Yost’s  White 
Leghorns,  484.  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes  and  Bunker  Hill  Farm’s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  have  each  laid  467. 

The  “Poultry  Item,”  published  in  Sel- 
lersville,  Pa.,  is  getting  up  a  Summer 
poultry  show  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  and  to  last  three  months,  begin¬ 
ning  June  24  and  ending  September  24. 
It  is  expected  to  house  the  birds  at 
Young’s  Pier,  which  is  visited  by  about 
40,000  people  daily  during  the  Summer. 
It  ought  to  create  a  great  interest  in 
the  poultry  industry  and  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  exhibitors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  City  is  giving  an 
agricultural  extension  course,  and  Prof. 
Stoneburn  of  Storrs  College  was  invited 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  poultry  keeping 
before  the  students  and  faculty  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  It  is  a  very  significant  event, 
and  strong  evidence  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
mind  when  a  great  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  like  Columbia  University  furnishes 
instruction  in  poultry  keeping  to  its  stu¬ 
dents.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


RYE  AND  VETCH  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  In  regard  to  a 
system  of  pasture  for  hogs  this  season, 
the  pasture  to  include  Sand  vetch  and  rye 
which  was  sown  last  Summer,  and  has  win¬ 
tered  through  in  good  shape,  rape  to  be 
sown  as  early  as  ground  can  be  worked, 
and  also  seeded  again  so  as  to  furnish  Fall 
pasture;  also  sweet  corn  (?),  the  ears  to 
be  pulled  and  fed  just  as  they  are  from 
the  time  the  kernels  are  suitable  for  table 
use  and  as  long  as  they  last.  Corn  stalks 
used  as  roughage  for  the  cows  in  Winter. 
Also  they  will  have  skim-milk  and  garbage, 
and  would  buy  some  supplementary  mill 
feed.  Would  the  sweet  corn,  say  an  aver¬ 
age  yield,  be  worth  as  much  to  feed  in  the 
above  manner  as  it  would  to  haul  it  to 
the  cannery,  six  miles  away,  at  $8  per  ton? 
Towns  of  any  size  are  too  far  away  to  per¬ 
mit  peddling,  and  you  know  commission 
houses.  Of  course  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover 
would  fill  the  bill  to  go  with  rye,  vetch  and 
rape,  but  the  soil  is  a  light  sand  and  has 
not  been  doctored  up  sufficiently  for  their 
growtti,  and  the  last  two  extremely  hot, 
dry  .Summers  have  killed  what  clover  was 
seeded.  However,  we  intend  to  keep  at  it 
until  we  do  succeed  in  getting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  stand  of  both  clover  and  Alfalfa. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.  n.  B. 

Ans. — The  writer  is  not  familiar  with 
the  use  of  vetch,  but  from  what  has 
been  gathered  from  reading,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  arrived  at  that  it  can  be  used 
in  season  with  rye.  Rye  can  be  used 
well  for  hog  pasture  from  early  Spring 
till  it  begins  to  joint  and  gets  too  coarse 
for  them  to  relish,  then  allowed  to 
mature  with  the  vetch,  but  I  take  it 
that  the  hogs  will  relish  the  vetch  more 
than  they  do  the  rye,  and  will  feed  it 
down  closer,  allowing  the  rye  to  gain 
on  it  and  become  too  coarse  for  the 
most  desirable  pasture  for  the  hogs. 
After  the  rye  has  ripened  and  straw 
broken  the  hogs  can  be  put  on  it  and 
the  crop  gathered  in  that  way.  If  the 
weather  is  moist  there  will  soon  be  an 
abundance  of  volunteer  rye  for  the  hogs 
to  graze  on.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  were 
familiar  with  just  how  the  vetch  will 
come  in  with  this  management,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  it  will  add  much  to 
the  feed  for  the  pigs,  and  of  the  most 
desirable  kind  in  connection  with  the 
rye.  This  foraging  of  the  rye  and 
vetch  should  lap  over  onto  the  time  that 
the  sweet  corn  will  be  ready  to  feed. 

The  surest  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  sweet  corn  is  to  feed  stalk  and 
all  as  soon  as  the  ear  is  ready  for  table 
use.  The  trouble  with  the  fodder  is  to 
get  ic  properly  cured  and  save  it  till 


.Winter  comes  for  the  cows.  If  there  is 
shelter  in  which  to  store  it  then  it  can 
be  saved  for  the  cows  all  right.  But  if 
left  standing  out  and  the  Fall  is  a  wet 
one  it  will  be  of  little  value  when  it 
comes  time  to  feed  it.  If  the  corn  plant¬ 
ing  can  be  extended  over  considerable 
time  the  crop  will  last  much  longer  for 
the  pigs  and  be  in  the  proper  stage  to 
feed.  I  would  much  rather  feed  it  to 
the  pigs  than  to  try  to  haul  it  to  the 
canning  factory.  This  way  you  get  it 
all,  and  the  pigs  pay  wonderfully  well 
for  the  use  of  it.  If  it  goes  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  too  many  shares  must  be  counted 
out  before  you  come  to  your  own,  and 
this  counting  out  is  done  by  people  who 
have  a  reputation  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  without  much  consideration 
for  the  farmer.  When  the  pig  eats  it 
he  carries  but  little  away  from  the  farm. 
Leaving  all  you  can  on  the  land  tends 
to  feed  the  land  in  preparation  for  the 
growth  of  clover  and  Alfalfa. 

Going  back  to  rape  it  can  be  sown 
about  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  plowed 
and  put  in  proper  condition.  It  can  be 
sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  four  to 
five  pounds  per  acre.  It  can  have  the 
pigs  turned  on  it  at  10  inches  high.  They 
will  leave  the  stalks  and  stems  of  the 
leaves  that  will  fill  up  the  second  time. 
Much  more  can  be  had  in  pasturing 
rape  to  have  two  or  three  sowings  at 
stated  intervals  apart.  When  the  first 
plot  sown  has  been  grazed  turn  on  the 
second,  followed  by  grazing  the  third ; 
by  the  time  the  third  sowing  is  fed  off, 
if  the  plan  is  properly  managed,  the  first 
plot  will  be  ready  for  a  second  grazing. 
When  this  has  been  grazed  the  second 
time  the  land  can  be  plowed  and  re¬ 
sown.  By  treating  the  three  plots  in 
this  way  a  great  amount  of  forage  can 
be  secured,  extending  over  much  of  the 
grazing  season.  On  this  farm  it  has 
been  sown  the  first  of  September  with 
rye  after  corn,  both  coming  rapidly  and 
giving  a  good  amount  of  pasture  for 
lambs.  It  is  better  in  connection  with 
the  rye  straw  sown  alone.  At  this  sea- 
sqn,  late  in  the  Fall,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  which  pigs  will  relish  most. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


MILCH  GOATS  FOR  SALE 

BARGAIN  IF  SOLD  AT  ONCE 
F.  P.  KNOWLES,  GUILFORD,  CONN. 


MILCH  GOAT 

For  Sale,  Good  Milker;  Also  Yearling  Doe 
D.  F.  Easterbrooks,  12  County  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Midilletield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penua.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


JS  '**7"  X  1ST  El 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSH1RES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Or.  J.  R.  Alien,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

We  specialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Sows,  unrelated.  Registered  and 
Transferred.  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Dogs  and.  ^"orrets 


pm  |  IE  Dll  DQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females. 
uULLIu  rUlu  Circulars.  SILAS  1)K€K  111, Montrose,  I’ll. 

Here  I  am  again,  dealing  in  ruff  on 
*  LIXIXL  i  vJ  rats.  The  Ferret.  Enclose  stamp 
for  prices.  CALVIN  JEWELL,  Spencer,  Ohio. 


SWI3NTE 


0.  I.  C.  ’s  of  Superior  Quality  Nine  High-Class  Fall  Boars 

- - - - Booking  orders  for 

Spring  Pigs.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  It.  No.  1. 


Pigs  For  Sale-Chester  Whites 

6  weeks  old . $4.00  per  pair 

8  “  “  . 6.00  “  “ 

10  “  “  . 10.00  “  « 

THE  MAPLES  FARM  .  . .  BERLIN,  CONN. 


A  FEW  MOKE 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
and  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 


READY  EOK  SERVICE 

Weight  about  250  lbs.  each.  Everyone  a  perfect 
individual. 


Price  of  Chester  Whites . S25.00  each 

Price  of  Large  Yorkshires —  30.00  each 

Order  at  once  as  these  boars  are  selling  very  rapidly 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FAR  IV! 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAltNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


nilD n PC— i SPRING  PIGS,  $7.00 — pedigreed. 
UUnUud  S.  A.  WEEKS.... DeGraff.  Ohio 


DUROCS . 

IIAYES 

HOMESTEAD  1 

HERD 

BERKSHIRES.. 

HARDY 

HEALTHY 

IIOGS 

C.  H.  HAYES  &  CO.,  207  Moffatt  Av„  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  youropinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE  -All  regis- 
•*-'  tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERT9N,  N.Y. 


RFRIf  QUIRES  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
DtRlkOilintw  Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  H1GHW00D 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^eHDen!vd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  Jitters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  iu  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piuprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Ranks,  Mgr....ALLAMUCHY,  N.J. 

i  DAIILY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF 

Sired  by  Sir  Wayne  Pauline.  Also  bull  calf 
sired  by  King  i’ontiac— the  pair  for  $125. 
Well  marked  and  not  akin.  These  calves 
will  start  you  right  in  the  breeding  business. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  caaiasTora,  nr.  v. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.Y. 


Mr.  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 


UH9  CTCriBVIJC  Four  Holstein  Heifer 
1  Calves  and  one  Bull, 

15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45 — 
ami  one  6  mouths  old,  $30.  Al!  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewood  Farm,  Route  2, Whitewater, Wis. 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CflD  C  Al  E— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
■  UH  vHLIa  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaine 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count  Bective  4226  II.  C.  Dam.  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COR  C  A  I  C — He  gistered  Holsteln-Friesian  Hull  Calf  from  3 
rUll  OALC.  year  old  cow  that  produced  92H  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  Rood  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ctdttenango,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  BARON  HENGERVELD 

Holstein  Bull;  largely  white:  born  Nov.  16,  1911. 
Royally  bred,  fine  individual.  Price,  for  quick 
sale,  $50.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVERIJALE  FARM . Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


XOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

—  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jerse 
Bulls  and  Heifer 
2  mos.  to  2  years  ok 
Chester  White,  Pc 
land  China  and  Berk 
shire  1’igs,  all  age: 

Collie  Pups  and 
variety  of  POULT 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Jerseys  &  Berkshires  ®SK! 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  .Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownTo'Jw»?1i«SS'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Grade  up  your  common  stock  with  a  Purebred 
Holstein  Sire;  soon  you’ll  have  a  money-making  herd. 
Holstein  Bulls  impress  their  characteristics  upon  any 
blood  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  their  calves  are 
thrifty  from  the  start. 

You  can’t  afford  to  use  a  scrub  bull.  A  Purebred  Holstein 
Sire  is  soon  paid  for  by  the  improved  milking  capacity  of 
his  daughters,  and  tho  increasing  value  of  the  herd  is  all 
clear  profit.  Head  what  others  have  done. 

Ser.d  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUCHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


profits.  Read 


HI  Sign  Your  Wotiii  Losses 


President 

S.  R.  FE5L 

Reg.  Pharmacist  { 
and  Graduate 
Chemist 

I’ll  Feed  Your  Stock 
60  Days  Before  You  Pay 

I  want  the  privilege  of  sending  you  a  60- 
day  supply  of  SAL-VET,  the  great  worm  destroyer 
and  conditioner,  at  my  risk  and  without  asking  you 
a  single  penny  in  advance. 

If  your  stock  (especially  sheep  and  hogs)  cough, 
look  gaunt  and  thin,  have  dull  eyes,  laggard  steps 
and  drooping  ears— look  out  for  worms.  They  are  stealing  your  stock 
profits  and  keeping  your  animals  from  thriving  and  putting  on  money¬ 
making  flesh.  Some  may  even  die.  I’ll  stop  these  losses,  or  no  pay. 


READ 
THIS 

Ship  us  at  once  LETTER 
another  300-lb.  barrel  of  Sal-Vet.  We  find 
it  an  invaluable  asset  to  successful  sheep 
farming.  Every  sheep  on  our  place  is  ,*  v 
in  excellent,  thrifty  condition." — Geo.  j* 


MeKerrow  &  Sons,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

I  never  ask  any  man  to 
pay  me  a  penny  for  Sal -Vet 


until  he  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  it  has  rid  his  stock 
of 

losses  and  increased 
this  liberal  offer,  already 
hundreds  of  thousands 


9  ,  SV 


4t  A®1  is’,Ov 
jO  x;  ir 


-PRiCES- 


40  lbs.  $2  25;  100  Ibe,  $5.00; 
200  lbs.  S9.00;  300  lbs.  $13; 
600  lbs,  $21.12.  No  orders 
filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 

Never  sold  in  bulk;  only  in 
Trade-Marked  “SAlr-VET” 
packages.  I 


Send  No  Money— dust  the  Coupon 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have;  mail  it  to  me  today 
you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges 
it  arrives;  when  the  60  days  are  up  report  results.  If  Sal-vet  does  not  do  all  I  claim.  I’ll  i 
cel  the  charge;  you  won’t  owe  mo  a  penny.  Send  no  money,  just  the  coupon.  Address 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Prea. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept. _ RNy,  Cleveland,  O. 


J? 


ei2 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER. 


May  11, 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3j4  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
eent  zone. 


The  Massachusetts  Milk  Situation. 

The  same  old  game  has  been  worked  this 
year  by  the  contractors  to  force  a  low 
price  for  Summer  milk,  a  price  that  will 
yield  the  farmer  no  profit  under  present 
conditions  of  high  grain  and  feed  prices. 
The  bluff  was  worked  by  the  contractors 
refusing  to  meet  the  farmers  as  a  body, 
and  offering  a  low  price  to  certain  sections, 
and  making  others  think  they  would  not 
buy  their  milk  this  Summer,  claiming  they 
were  receiving  more  than  they  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  with  profit.  The  truth  is  there  has 
been  very  little  or  no  average  surplus;  that 
is,  while  one  day  might  have  a  surplus  the 
next  following  would  have  an  even  supply, 
or  perhaps  a  little  under  the  normal  supply. 
Hut  the  point  was  to  make  the  producers 
think  that  milk  was  very  plentiful  and 
create  the  general  impression  that  prices 
must  rule  low,  and  each  contractor  would 
( laim  the  others  had  secured  their  Summer 
supply  at  a  certain  low  figure.  By  tactics 
along  these  lines  they  scared  the  producers 
into  naming  very  lowest  prices  they  would 
sell  for,  and  when  they  had  secured  this 
price  after  a  little  delay  to  make  the  thing 
look  right  one  firm  of  contractors  agreed 
to  pay  this  price.  This  same  firm  would 
have  paid  at  least  one  or  two  cents  more 
just  as  readily  if  the  same  had  been  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  demand  backed 'up  with 
“This  is  the  price  we  will  ,  accept  and  no 
less.  If  you  don't  want  it  at  that,  leave 
it  and  we  will  make  other  arrangements.” 
The  price  agreed  on  by  the  Whitings  and 
their  producers  is  31  cents  at  the  car  in  the 
uine-cent  zone,  which  will  mean  33  cents 
in  this  zone,  netting  the  farmers  about 
28  or  29  cents  in  the  former  and  30  or 
31  cents  in  the  latter.  The  Hoods  agreed 
to  pay  as  much  as  the  Whitings,  and  as 
these  two  companies  buy  the  larger  share 
of  the  whole  Boston  supply  these  will  be 
about  the  general  prices  paid  this  Summer; 
that  is,  this  is  the  average  price.  Some 
months  the  price  will  be  above,  and  some 
others  it  will  be  below.  We  understand  the 
Whitings  will  take  all  milk  sent  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  restrictions  except  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  at  the  above  price..  They 
can  well  afford  to  do  this,  as  any  surplus 
is  made  into  butter  (which  we  do  not  think 
will  drop  much  below  present  prices  this 
season),  and  would  be  no  loss.  Very  little 
surplus  has  for  several  years  been  made 
into  butter  in  Boston  because  they  have 
not  had  any  surplus  to  speak  of  during  that 
time.  Most  of  the  contractors’  butter  has 
been  made  in  creameries  controlled  or 
owned  by  them  in  the  distant  sections 
where  they  secure  their  extra  milk  when 
the  ordinary  supply  falls  short.  There  is 
certainly  no  inducement  at  these  prices  for 
farmers  to  improve  their  stables  and  follow 
the  demands  made  by  the  Boston  inspectors. 
While  the  Ellis  bill  has  been  killed,  yet 
the  ghost  is  trying  to  appear  in  another 
form  or  behind  another  bill  designed  and 
pushed  forward  by  the  Ellis  supporters, 
namely  the  Consumers’  League.  These  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  satisfied  when  they  kill  the 
milk  producing  business  entirely,  and  not 
before,  by  driving  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  and  powerful  men  who,  when  they 
get  it  well  in  their  grip,  will  make  the 
people  pay  the  cost  the  same  as  the  meat 
barons  and  others  are  doing  along  those 
lines  at  the  present  time.  a.  e.  p. 

Hopkinton,  Mass. 


ALFALFA,  OLEO,  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  seen  a  table  purporting  to  give 
the  statistics  of  Alfalfa  culture  in  this 
country.  This  table  shows  the  number  of 
acres  seeded  to  Alfalfa  in  each  State,  the 
vield  per  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  hay 
taken  from  one  acre.  In  this  table  some 
of  the  Southern  States  stand  at  the  head 
In  the  value  per  acre.  For  example,  take 
the  following : 

Georgia  . $36.23 


South  Carolina  .  49.64 

North  Carolina  .  30.31 

Virginia  .  33.00 

Maryland  .  32.82 

Delaware  .  38.67 

New  Jersey  .  36.51 

New  York  .  33.45 

Vermont  .  32.33 

Wisconsin  .  31.25 

Louisiana  .  31.11 


This  means  that  the  hay  sold  from  an 
acre  of  Alfalfa  at  local  prices  would  bring 
the  sum  given.  These  prices  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  and  the  scarcity  of 
other  forage  crops.  The  one  thing,  liow- 
<  ver,  which  keeps  up  the  price  of  Alfalfa 
hay  is  the  extent  to  which  dairying  is 
practiced,  for  Alfalfa  is  the  great  food  for 
the  dairy  cow  and  is  the  backbone  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  Whenever  dairying  becomes  estab¬ 
lished  in  any  locality,  sooner  or  later  Al¬ 
falfa  growing  must  follow  in  order  that 
the  cows  may  be  fed  profitably.  A  good 
Illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  around  Syracuse.  Older  farmers  can 
well  remember  when  this  section  was  more 
noted  as  a  grain  country  than  for  milk 
production.  At  that  time  land  had  only  a 
moderate  value,  and  much  of  it  has  been 
given  up  or  let  out  to  tenants.  It  was 
found  that  on  that  strong  limestone  soil 
Alfalfa  grew  luxuriantly.  It  naturally 
followed  farmers  found  that  with  the  Al¬ 
falfa,  dairying  proved  profitable.  As 
dairying  increased,  the  section  naturally 
became  headquarters  for  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  several  grades  of  cattle.  As  Al¬ 
falfa  growing  has  spread  out,  land  has  in¬ 
creased  in  value.  It  has  become  far  more 
productive,  and  farmers  have  become  pros¬ 
perous  as  never  before.  That  has  ever 
been  the  history  of  a  section  which  sys¬ 
tematically  took  up  Alfalfa  growing  with 
dairying.  Now  as  we  see  several  of  the 
Southern  States  give  returns  of  over  $30 
an  acre  when  put  in  Alfalfa,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Alfalfa  in  that  section  has 
only  half  begun,  because  dairying  has  only 
begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  Southern 
farmers. 

Southern  people  consume  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  butter,  most  of  which  is  made  at 
the  North  and  shipped  south.  Her  states¬ 


men  and  leaders  apparently  figure  that  it 
is  better  to  feed  their  people  on  oleo.  hav¬ 
ing  it  colored  in  imitation  of  butter  so 
that  the  Southern  people  may  think  that 
they  are  eating  the  genuine  product.  This 
is  a  foolish  proposition  in  itself,  but 
doubly  so  when  we  consider  what  dairying 
and  Alfalfa  growing  would  do  for  the 
South.  The  Southern  climate  is  such  that 
not  only  can  cattle  be  kept  cheaply  and 
with  cheap  shelter,  but  a  large  variety  of 
forage  crops  could  be  grown  in  connection 
with  Alfalfa  so  as  to  make  a  cheap  dairy 
ration.  With  15  or  20  years  of  such  dairy¬ 
ing,  most  remarkable  results  would  follow. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
country  around  Starkville,  Miss.,  where 
dairying  and  the  production  of  dairy  cattle 
has  become  a  regular  business.  This  has 
brought  in  a  large  acreage  of  Alfalfa  and 
clover,  and  the  result  of  this  continued 
dairying  has  doubled  the  price  of  land, 
doubled  the  deposits  of  capital  in  the  banks, 
and  greatly  increased  the  production  of 
cotton,  corn  and  many  other  farm  crops. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Southern  Congressmen  were  blindfold  in 
their  support  of  oleo  legislation.  There  is 
nothing  they  can  do  that  would  help  their 
section  more  than  to  help  the  establishment 
of  dairying  throughout  the  South.  As  it 
is,  by  supporting  oleo  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  kill  off  the  industry  which 
is  the  most  important  one  now  in  the  minds 
of  the  Southern  people. 


What  About  Mechanical  Milkers? 

Can  you  learn  if  possible  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  readers  of  The  H.  N.-Y. 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  "mechanical 
milker?”  F.  i.  n. 

The  only  way  we  know  of  to  learn  such 
experience  is  to  ask  for  it.  We  do  not  care 
for  the  opinion  of  agents  or  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  such  machines.  Wo 
want  if  possible  to  hear  from  practical 
dairymen  who  have  invested  their  own 
money. 


Beef  cattle,  $15  to  $30;  milch  cows,  $25 
to  $50;  hay,  $10  to  $15;  pigs,  four  weeks 
old,  $5  ;  sheep.  $3  to  $6.  Beans  and  peas. 
10  to  12  cents  a  quart;  corn,  80  to  85 
tents  a  bushel;  potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.35 
a  bushel.  Butter,  30  to  40  cents ;  milk,  six 
to  seven  cents ;  eggs,  18  to  20  cents  per 
dozen.  F.  M.  F. 

East  Machias,  Me. 

Cattle  five  cents  per  pound  for  stock ; 
recent  sales  have  been  made  at  seven  cents 
for  fat  cattle.  Horses  about  $200.  Hay, 
mixed.  $20  per  ton.  Timothy  or  clover,  $23 
per  ton.  Manure  $1  per  load.  Milk  15  to 
16  cents  per  gallon.  J.  v. 

Leesburg,  Va. 

Hay  60  cents  per  hundred.  Tigs  $5  per  i 
pair;  horses,  $75  to  $225.  No  milk  for 
sale.  Chickens,  10  cents  a  pound.  Pota—  | 
toes,  $1.90  to  $2  per  bushel.  Cows,  $25 
to  $40.  We  have  no  auction  sales  in  this 
neighborhood.  J.  s.  M. 

Diflwyn,  Va. 


If  You 
or  More  Cows  We 
Want  You  to  Have 
is  Free  Book 

It  shows  the  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  work  in  large  dairies; 
tells  what  other  dairymen  think 
of  these  wonderful  machines; 
shows  how  much  more  profit  you 
can  make  on  every  Quart  of  milk 
your  cows  yield;  proves  that 

The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

cannot  possibly  injure  the  finest  animals; 
shows  how  it  completely  solves  the  milking 
problem;  frees  you  from  this  most  irksome 
job;  makes  you  independentof  "hired  help 
and  adds  $300  to  $1,000  more  each  year  to 
your  dairy  profits.  _  "The  Sharpies”  is  the 
only  mechanical  milker  having 

“The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze” 

absolutely  preventing  congestion  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  teats;  removes  the  last  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  mechanical-milker  suc¬ 
cess.  Read  what  Henry  Fielden,  Supt.  of 
Brandford  House  Farms,  Groton,  Conn., 
owners  of  one  of  the  highest  priced  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  says:  It  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  that  we  have 
ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  E 

THESHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Or». 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


rn|  I  VWIBL'C  ,MPAOVED 
UPVUl^OO  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


“  My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb's 
AVarriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 


—  - - - - liooiuee  r  ree. 

1AACE  B.  CEUMB,  Bor  Mo,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Bor  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


More  Than, 
1,375,000, 
Now  In 
Use 


Those  Who  KNOW 
Buy  De  Laval  Separators 


Creamerymen — Because  they  are  experts  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cream  and  know  by  long  experience  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  cleanest  and  wears  longest.  That  is  why 
98%  of  the  World’s  creameries  use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 
Experienced  Dairymen— The  De  Laval  is  the  universal 
favorite  among  big  dairymen.  They  know  that  no  other  separator 
will  give  them  such  satisfactory  service. 

Old  De  Laval  Users — Whenever  a  man  who  has  used  an  old 
model  De  Laval  decides  to  purchase  a  later  style  machine  he 
invariably  buys  another  De  Laval. 

Men  Who  Investigate  —  If  anyone  takes 
the  time  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  various 
cream  separators,  either  by  finding  out  from  other 
users  what  kind  of  service  their  machines  have 
given  or  by  testing  other  machines 
out  against  the  De  Laval,  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  his  choice  will  be  the  m  Easiest 
/  De  Laval.  r  to  turn. 

More  De  Laval  machines  easiest  to 

are  in  use  than  any  other  wash,  skims 

make.  There  is  a  reason,  the  cleanest 

Any  De  Laval  Agent  lasts  the  longest 

will  tell  you 
why,  or  write 
to  the  nearest 
De  Laval 
office  below. 


SOONER  OR  LATER 

YOU  WILL  BUY  \ 

LAVAL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 

Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  lias  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  m 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  11,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Drainage  Engineering 


Annual 

I _  I  crops 

increased  504.  Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 
T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

GUTTERS 


“The  Complete  Machine."  Don’t  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  until  you  have  read  our  catalog. 
WiRSAW-WILKIKSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave. ,  Warsaw,  N.  T. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep. 16,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


YOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
“  Green  Mountain.  ’’  All  woodwork 
below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 
'ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  "What  is  Silage?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  does  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

333  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


i ou  can 
w 


ou  The  BUZZARD  RELIABLE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

’t  afford  tobuy  anyensilage  cutter  until  you  have  examined  the  Blizzard 
hich  lias  40  years  of  success  behind  it.  Equipped  with  improved  wind 

elevator,  knives  that  can  be  adjusted 
hile  running.  Self-feeding  table, 
by  50%  greater  strain  than  is 
r  called  for  in  actual  use.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Sold  ready  foi  use.  Only  3  pieces. 
Write  for  “Why  Silage  Pays”  and  ‘  The  Evi¬ 
dence.”  Sent  free  together  with  latest  catalog 
of  Blizzard  cutters. 


JOS.  DICK  MFG.  COMPANY 


Canton,  Ohio 


To  Every  Progressive  Farmer  and  Stock-Feeder-get  to  know 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

STORM-PROOF-  DECAY-PROOF 

This  silo  is  guaranteed.  Modern  principles  of  economy  de¬ 
mand  that  you  feed  ensilage  and  that  your  silo  be  imperishable. 
The  Imperishable  Silo  is  made  from  Patented  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks. 
Moisture-proof,  cannot  swell,  shrink,  decay  or  blow  over.  Keeps  the  silage 
clear  up  to  the  wall.  None  of  the  old  hoop-tightening,  painting  and  repairing. 
The  first  cost  of  The  Imperishable  is  the  iast.  Not  one  complaint  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  users.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iyi2. 


613 


THfci  •RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


The  Henyard. 


Mulberries  and  Turkeys. 

Here  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  hear 
discussed.  Do  mulberries  affect  turkeys? 
Last  season  my  turkeys  were  constantly 
under  the  tree  and  ate  every  berry  that 
fell.  As  the  tree  is  a  shade  tree  in  the  lawn 
I  hesitate  about  cutting  it  down.  n.  d.  m. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  think  mulberries  will  do  turkeys 
any  good.  I  have  noticed  that  my  birds 
are  crazy  to  eat  grapes,  raspberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc.,  and.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
when  they  do  <*?.t  a  lot  of  this  small  fruit, 

I  always  have  to  give  them  something  for 
diarrhoea.  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
them  away  from  grapes,  and  I  only  feed 
them  a  couple  of  quarts  at  a  time.  As  to 
mulberries,  I  haven't  a  mulberry  tree  on 
my  farm,  and  consequently  could  not  give 
you  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  too  many  will 
work  injury  to' a  flock  of  turkeys. 

Massachusetts.  hokace  w.  macomber. 

Loss  of  Feathers. 

I  have  34  Leghorn  pullets  laying  well, 
perfectly  healthy  to  all  appearances,  with 
the  feathers  all  off  behind,  and  seem  to  be 
getting  more  bare  every  day.  I  feed  them 
a  commercial  scratch  feed ;  charcoal,  grit, 
and  oyster  shell  before  them  all  the  time, 
plenty  of  mangels  when  they  are  not  on 
range,  sifted  coal  ashes  for  their  dust  bath. 

1  have  never  discovered  lice  or  mites  in 
my  chicken  house ;  they  are  made  to  exer¬ 
cise  in  six  inches  of  litter  and  I  give  them 
fresh  water  twice  a  day.  I  have  15  White 
Wyandottes  that  get  the  same  treatment ; 
they  have  not  lost  any  feathers  and  are 
doing  well.  L.  F.  k. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  causes  'for  the  loss  of 
feathers  such  as  you  describe,  including  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  so-called  depluming 
mite,  and  feather  pulling  by  the  hens  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  also  seen  it  in  flocks  where 
there  was  no  cause  apparent.  If  a  red¬ 
dened  and  scaly  appearance  of  the  skin  in¬ 
dicates  the  presence  of  a  mite  at  work, 
ordinary  sulphur  ointment  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  bare  spots,  or,  if  close  observation 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  hens  are  pulling 
their  own  feathers,  it  is  probably  due  to 
an  abnormal  craving  caused  by  the  lack  of 
some  animal  or  mineral  matter  in  their 
food,  and  this  craving  may  be  satisfied  by 
adding  beef  scrap,  charcoal,  and  perhaps 
bone  meal  also,  to  their  rations.  Such  a 
habit  when  once  formed  is  apt  to  prove 
difficult  to  break  up.  and  the  hens  should 
be  turned  loose  on  range  as  soon  as  possible 
where  attention  to  other  things  will  divert 
their  attention  from  themselves.  M.  b.  d. 

Egg=bound  Hens, 

We  have  a  flock  of  II.  I.  Reds  and  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  We  feed  boiled  oats 
mixed  with  table  scraps  and  commercial  beef 
scraps  for  breakfast,  and  corn  and  scratch 
feed  alternately  every  other  day  for  supper ; 
oyster  shells  and  grit  in  front  of  them  all 
the  time.  Drinking  crock  is  kept  perfectly 
clean.  They  have  free  range  where  they 
get  plenty  of  green  stuff,  are  quite  fat. 
Some  of  them  drag  their  hind  parts  and 
curl  their  tails  between  there  legs,  eat  and 
drink  well  and  seem  to  be  healthy  in  every 
other  way.  I  have  been  told  they  do  not 
pass  their  eggs  freely.  Can  you  give  a 

remedy  for  this  trouble?  i.  e.  p. 

Ohio. 

Your  hens  are  evidently  “egg  bound"  ;  a 
condition  often  arising  in  fowls  whose  vital¬ 
ity  has  been  somewhat  lowered  through 
heavy  laying  and  an  over-accumulation  of 
fat.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to 
bring  about  increased  physical  vigor  in  the 
flock  by  proper  feeding  and  attention  to 

their  exercise.  If  they  are  not  on  free  j 

range,  their  grain  should  be  fed  in  deep 
litter  and  the  amount  somewhat  curtailed, 
while  they  should  not  be  given  too  large  a  ; 
proportion  of  fat-forming  material  such  as 
corn  and  buckwheat  in  their  rations. 

Neither  should  they  be  foreed  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  by  too  heavy  feeding  of  meat  in 
any  form.  With  proper  attention  to  their 
diet  and  exercise  I  think  that  you  will 
readily  overcome  the  trouble  in  your  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 

Soft-shelled  Eggs. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  hens  lay¬ 
ing  soft-shelled  eggs?  .Some  of  mine  have 
broken  the  egg  inside  them  and  I  have  had 
to  kill  them.  The  hens  have  free  range 
and  oyster  shells  at  all  times.  For  feed  I 
give  them  about  one  quart  to  25  hens  of 
cracked  corn  in  morning  and  at  night  equafi 
parts  cornmeal  and  bran  mixed  with  scrap¬ 
ings  from  table  and  boiled  potato  skins. 
They  have  milk  now,  all  they  want,  in 
place  of  meat.  Is  lime  water  added  to  the 
drinking  water  of  any  use?  MRS.  j.  r. 


bone  meal,  one  part.  If  the  chicks  have 
some  range  this  mash  may  be  kept  before 
them,  dry,  in  hoppers  or  ‘in  trays,  but  if 
they  are  closely  confined  there  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  that  they  will  gorge  themselves  upon 
it  if  given  the  opportunity.  m.  b.  d. 

Trouble  with  Chicks. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
little  chicks  hatched  from  an  incubator  that 
appear  to  have  blind  staggers?  This  is  my 
first  experience.  My  chicks  came  out  per¬ 
fect  and  well,  but  after  a  few  days  begin 
to  stagger  and  fall  and  slowly  die.  I  give 
thorn  plenty  of  water,  sand  grit,  bran  and 
oatmeal,  and  chick  food  twice  daily. 

a.  ir. 

Without  knowing  far  more  than  you  tell 
of  your  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  to  say  what  the  trouble  with 
your  chicks  is.  The  staggering  and  falling 
are  evidences  of  weakness,  the -first  symp¬ 
toms  of  some  evidently  fatal  trouble,  but 
there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  these 
symptoms  to  show  what  that  trouble  is. 
If  you  hatch  a  good  percentage  of  strong 
chicks  from  your  eggs,  I  should  expect  to 
find  the  trouble  due  to  some  external  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  chicks  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  inherited  weakness  or 
defective  incubation,  though  either  of  these 
may  be  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  See 
that  your  brooding  conditions  are  right,  and 
that  your  chicVo  have  sufficient  warmth  and 
ventilation  w'-  lout  being  either  overheated 
or  chilled ;  k>JK  carefully  for  lice,  which 
may  infest  even  incubator  hatched  chicks, 
and  note  whether  there  are  any  evidences 
of  white  diarrhoea  or  other  digestive  trou¬ 
bles,  shown  by  soiled  fluff  and  pasting  up 
behind.  Only  careful  investigation  along 
these  lines  will  reveal  the  source  of  your 
difficulties.  m.  b.  d. 

Excelsior  and  Pine  Needles  for  Nests. 

Can  any  of  our  friends  in  the  poultry 
business  tell  me  whether  excelsior  and  pine 
needles  are  good  for  giving  a  setting  hen 
for  hen  nest?  I  have  plenty  of  pine  needles 
and  some  excelsior,  but  no  hay,  so  would 
like  to  use  the  former  if  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  odor.  G.  B.  s. 

Tom’s  River,  N.  J; 

Soft  excelsior  makes  excellent  nesting 
material,  as  hens  do  not  scratch  it  all 
out  of  the  nests  in  their  search  for  seeds. 
I  have  never  used  pine  needles,  but  can 
see  no  objection  to  them  on  the  score  of 
odor.  However,  in  using  either,  as  nests 
for  sitting  hens,  I  should  place  a  good  sod 
beneath  as  a  eouserver  of  moisture. 

M.  B.  D. 


FOR  TOPPING  STOCK  OFF 

BLATCHFORD’S 

PURE  SUGAR  AND  FLAXSEED 

The  richest,  cleanest  and  healthiest  supple¬ 
mental  Food  for  Stock. 

Mixed  with  their  ordinary  feed  it  rapidly 
gets  them  into  the  very  pink  of  condition. 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  its 
results  are  unsurpassed. 

Try  it,  it  speaks  for  itself  better  than  words. 

Sample  100-pound  bag  sent,  freight  paid, 
on  receipt  of  $3.75. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


Put  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Him 


WE  Originated  the  Plan  of — Treating  Horses  by  Mail— -Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  OUR 
CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE.  But  first  write  describing  your 
case,  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — Sample  Contract,  and  Advice — 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 

Write  —  as  there  is  nothing  so  costly  as  delay. 


Hens  that  lay  soft-shelled  eggs,  even 
though  getting  plenty  of  lime,  are  out  of 
condition,  and  are  usually  over-fat.  You 
are  feeding  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
fat-forming  material,  such  as  cracked  corn, 
cornmeal,  and  boiled  potato  skins,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cut  the  latter  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  their  rations,  while  reducing 
the  amount  of  corn  and  meal  fed  by  at 
least  one-half,  substituting  therefor  oats 
and  wheat,  wheat  bran  and  middlings. 
Lime  water  is  of  no  value  if  the  fowls  are 
getting  plenty  of  lime  in  the  shape  of 
crushed  oyster  shells  or  old  plaster. 

M.  B.  D. 

Dry  Mash  for  Chicks. 

How  soon  will  it  do  to  feed  chickens  dry 
mash,  as  printed  in  the  issue  of  The  li. 
N.-Y.  of  September  2,  1911,  for  hens,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  parts  meat  scrap,  two  parts 
Alfalfa  meal,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  two 
parts  wheat  middlings,  one  part  gluten, 
one  part  cornmeal  by  weight?  If  this 
will  not  do  could  I  use  more  bran  with  it 
for  chickens?  f.  e.  w.  s. 

The  dry  mash  made  up  as  you  describe 
may  ho  fed  to  chicks  at  any  age  after  the 
first  three  days,  though  if  given  to  chicks 
under  eight  weeks  of  age  the  meat  scrap 
should  be  sifted  to  remove  the  larger  pieces 
of  bone  and  meat.  The  following  mash, 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  Station,  for 
young  chicks,  and  fed  both  wet  and  dry, 
is  perhaps  superior  to  the  formula  that 
you  have  given.  Wheat  bran,  three  parts ; 
cornmeal,  three  parts;  wheat  middlings, 
three  parts;  sifted  beef  scraps,  three  parts; 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24 Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton, H.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse 
With  contract,  or  seat  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


QUALITY0  Owl  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal 

41  per  cent  Protein  Minimum. 

Peed  a  balanced  ration.  Animals  need  protein. 
Get  our  free  booklet,  “Science  of  Feeding.” 

F.  VV.  BRODE  *  CO . Memphis,  Tenn. 


NO  HENS 

should  be  kept  in  your  (*j  flock.  It  is  worse  than 
money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary  (  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor- 
egg  production.  Avcnarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks, 
10c;  S.  C.  B.  Orpington  chicks,  15c- 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100 
on  reaching  your  station,  I  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER, 

15.  73, 

Richfield,  Pa. 


R*ihv  r,fiicLrc  Thorn  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
DclUj  V/nICI\S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN 

Crystal  White  Orpington  Eggs— ST 00  per  fifteen. 

I'  rom  one  of  Kellerstrass’  best  pens.  W.  A.  Kaiser, 
2703  Jamaica  Avenue,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  1. 

MARTBIV’S  AMCONAS 

MARVELOUS  WINTER  LAYERS  and  BOSTON 
PRIZE  WINNERS.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

C.  A.  MARTIN . DERRY,  N.  H. 

j/ELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON  Eggs  for 
IV  Hatching,  $1.00  per  15.  A.  NICHOLS,  Chili,  N.Y. 

core-™™  BUFF  WYANDOTTE 
k  VI  VA  VP  eggs  for  sale— $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  per 
100.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  K.F.D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.Y. 

Oi  Philo  strain.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Utility  birds.  Janies  G.K.Duer,  Port  Jefferson  Station, N.Y. 

nrninctnn  EGGS,  Baby  Chicks— Buff.  White, 
wi  pillj^iuil  mack.  Prize  winners,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  farm  bred.  Annual  Redaction  Sale  prices  — 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting;  two  settings,  $4.00;  50  eggs, 
$0.50;  100  eggs,  $12.50.  Baby  Chicks — 20c.  each,  lots 
of  50  or  more;  25c.  each  lots  of  less  than  50.  Cata¬ 
logue.  GRANNIS  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  La  Granoeville,  N.  Y. 

fUIY—  STRONG,  healthy,  liveable— hatched  in 
either  mammoth  or  small  Incubators,  and 
from  superior  free  range  stock— Single  Comb 
White  and  Brown  LEGHORNS— $0.50  up  per  100. 
Capacity  100.000  chix.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS . Lyons,  N.  Y 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  S7rSL™enSd 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 

pOLUMBlAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANCONAS-  - 

U  Great  Winter  Layers— bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

on  EGGS  SI. 00— Leading  varieties,  52  breeds.  Prizo  Poul- 
AU  try.  Pigeons,  Hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  Catalog  10c.  F.  G.  WILE,  Telford,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS-fSMS”  ,«'» 

4’6r  15:  J.4-50  Per  ,W)-  CHAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  llVn^yeaTS^L^ 

white,  healthy  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs:  100— $5.00;  setting.  $1.00.  Chick  feeding  for¬ 
mula  with  order.  WILLIAM  D.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

BARRFD  ROCKS'-®"88  fl0m  flee  range,  fine 

DAIVACD  nULIYO  largo,  utility  chickens. 
Bleeding  stocic  trom  hen-hatched  free  range  chick- 
ens,  90#  fertility  guaranteed— $1.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

ftUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
U  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
etjps.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— SI  .50  per 
setting;  SB. 00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  0AY-0LD 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.Y. 

Rio-  Rarrpfl  Rnrk<;  Best  market  poultry,  s.  c. 
P'o  er  ,nU,U1l'b  li- 1-  Reds,  great  layers;  eggs 

that  will  hatch — $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  Rock  Cockerels 
and  J.  allots  for  sale.  A  Sensible  System  of  Poultry 
Keeping,  free.  Lambert’s  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 

0  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Hatching  Eggs  from  selected 
'D  winter  layers,  $1.00  per  15.  Low  prices  on  larger 
orders.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.Y. 

D  ARRED  ROCKS,  Runner  Ducks,  Layers  &  Prize  VVin- 
U  ners.  Eggs.  $2  a  setting.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

QPFflAI  Eggs  for  hatching  from 

OI  r  IULGO  60()  fr00  rallget  finely 

bred  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Special  prices  on  largo 
orders.  Also  Indian  Rnnner  Duck  Eggs.  It.  C. 
LAWRENCE,  R.  I).,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Trap-Nested,  Bred-to-Lay 

II  W.  P.  Rocks,  $6.00  per  100.  From  best  mating, 
$2.00  tor  fifteen.  A.  S.  BRIAN,  Alt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

TTarred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 

White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

$1.50,  $2.00  mid  $3.00  per  setting. 

L» U  w  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  lmndretl 

MIHJCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  /V.  J. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  'iSS 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS  UR, Y1 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50 — 15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50 — 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT.  Riverdnle.  N.  J. 

DA8Y  CHICKS— From  large,  mature  S.  0.  Wliito 
0  Leghorns,  on  freo  range;  Young’s  strain; 
hatches  average  65#:  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  1 00.  Arthur 
H.  Penny,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverliead,  N.Y. 

FJUFF  ROCK  8  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

8=0  purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUnON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

S,  C,  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Froe  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD."  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y, 

Ciiani  Rrnn7P  turkey  eggs,  $3.00  pet- 10. 
uicuu  oi  uiue  R  c  R  L  Red  $1 0l)  15> 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . GETTYSBURG,  Pa. 

S,  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SKU'aiy 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

TURKEY  EGGS— U.  Reds,  M.  B.  Narragansctt  and  White  Hollands. 

1  Yard  No.  I ,  all  breeds,  $3  for  12;  yard  No.  2,  all  breeds,  $2.50 
for  12.  1».  1*.  Rock 8,  R.  I.  Reds  anti  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcan’  Eggs  85 

cents  for  15,  $  t  for  lOOj  Mammoth  Pekin,  I.  R.  Duck  Eggs  $1  for  13. 

VV.  R.  CARLE,  -  -  R,  F.  I).  1,  Jacob* burg,  Ohio. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Walnut  Hill  Stock  Farm 

NATHANIEL  BACON,  Manager,  Talcott,  W.  Va. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— $0.00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choieo 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons— $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappnqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

THE  FARMER  S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  1HOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Austins’  s.  c.  it.  i.  kicks  standard,  trap- 

nested,  record  stork.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens,  eggs,  mating 
list.  AUSIINS’  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Chisks,  Ducklings  &  Hatching  Eggs 

Now  Ready  from  Selected  Breeders. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks. 

300  Breeding  Ducks.  Also  a  few  BARRED 
ROCK.  COCKERELS  at  right  prices. 
BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  Rose  Comb  Reds 

and  superior  layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Hatching 
eggs  from  tested  layers  and  Schenectady  and  Al- 
bany  winners.  A  satisfactory  hatch  guaranteed. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Sprinus,  N.  Y. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

H ifr b -c i ass  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

L r Fr *  A  f ?T tc*J*n & .  Mating  list  on  request. 

SINCLAIR  SMITH,  G02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

a_J  1  1 dT  Hatching  Eggs,  Wyckoff 

W  ■  B  1  W  White  Leghorn  Ringlet 

Barred  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  live  other  breeds, 
raised  from  superior  free  range  stock;  capacity 
1UU.0U0;  strong,  liveable  chicks;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  TAY¬ 
LORS  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

ORIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

Ducks,  White  Orpington  Barred  Rocks — Eggs 
and  Chicks.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

RaUv  S-  O.W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

vlllCtto  Rocks,  R.  C.  Rods.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  rango 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNKLL,  Solus,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

200  EGG  STRAIN 

DAY  OLD  CHIX — Chix  that  live  and  grow  hatched 
in  Mammoth  Incubators. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Eggs  from  vigorous, 
fresh-air  housed  stock. 

Place  your  orders  for  Chix  now  and  get  positive 
dato  of  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Circular  Free. 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM  .  .  .  BERLIN,  Mass. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
O*  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  AtIL°:2£;,. 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S, C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  &  Emden  Geoso;  R.I.  Rods,  P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
ami  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
VVrito  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM - l’ittstown,  N.  J. 

DUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
D  15.  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Qnakertown,  4’ a. 

A  Bargains.  C.  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$5.00  per  100.  Homestead  Farms,  R.  1,  Lestershire,  N.  Y. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“7£S„p£ 

ner  Duck  Lggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 

Pfllll  TRYMFN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rwu*“'  *■  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

BIG  ROUEN  and  INDIAN  srJK 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden, 

I  aterson  and  Morristown  winners.  $3  per  15,  $5 
per  30.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill. N.Y. 

Be  a  Clam  I 

A  ^.^LAIR  man  remarked  the  other  day,  “I  know  where  Darlington  is,  all  right;  it  is  an  old 
/“\  fashioned  place  that  is  good  to  get  out  of.”  Yes,  Darlington  is  old  fashioned;  our  grand¬ 
mothers  had  a  rule— they  called  it  the  GOLDEN  RULE  (probably  now  obsolete  in  Court 
House  Square).  It  is  still  good  in  Darlington.  Our  bushel  does  not  have  to  be  weighed,  We  sleep 
with  our  doors  unlocked  and  our  latch  strings  are  always  out.  OUR  girls  (God  bless  ’em)  are  like 
their  grandmothers— and  our  grandmothers  made  the  men  sit  up  and  think.  Our  men  are  as  homely 
as  a  stone  fence.  Yes,  wo  are  old  fashioned;  thank  God  there  is  ono  place  loft  that  is.  A  Belair 
stdnmng  on  a  store  porch  six  miles  out  from  Darlington,  and  seeing  the  carriages  go  by,  said, 
Whose  funeral  is  that  V  His  friend  remarked,  “Don’t  you  see  how  pleasant  the  people  look;  that 
is  not  a  funeral;  they  are  Belair  people  going  over  to  see.  the  DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM.”  We 
aro  also  glad  to  see  pleasant  people.  If  you  come  with  a  smile  (and  don’t  como  without  it),  the 
fault  will  be  ours  if  you  don  t  go  back  with  a  grin. 

There  is  not  much  old  fashioned  about  the  DARl.TNGTO NT  EGGT 
FARM.  You  will  see  1,000  Breeding  Hens  in  one  house  and  one 
floek.  You  will  see  the  MAMMOTH  HOT  WATER  MACHINE 
hatching  Chicks  for  you.  You  will  see  a  unique  brooder  house, 

36  hovers  in  two  tiers.  You  can  get  Eggs  lor  Hatching  that 
for  size  would  make  an  ostrich  blush,  testing  over  92^  fertile.  j 

You  can  get  Baby  Chicks  that  live.  And  if  your  credentials  aro  | 

all  right,  see  one  or  two  Darlington  girls. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  •  .  Alfred  P.  Edge  ,  •  Box  O,  Darlington ,  Md.  j 
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Well,  I  am  stung  again  !  I  have  been 
charged  $1.98  for  shipment  of  three  crates 
of  eggs  to  New  York  which  should  be  but 
$1.41.  A  difference  of  57  cents  overcharge. 
If  you  can  brings  Adams  Express  to  time 
it  will  be  all  to  the  good.  Suppose  you 
are  still  on  track  of  my  other  claims. 

Pennsylvania.  ‘  w.  j.  k. 

We  received  the  57  cents  for  this 
overcharge  without  much  trouble.  The 
goods  are  delivered  to  a  messenger,  as 
there  is  no  regular  express  office  at  this 
point,  but  there  is  an  overcharge  re¬ 
ported  on  almost  every  shipment  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  messenger.  Adams  stated 
over  the  ’phone  they  hoped  to  remedy 
this. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  your  item  under 
the  head  of  "Publisher’s  Desk"  concerning 
the  New  Mineral  Fertilizer  Company.  I 
was  also  glad  of  the  way  that  you  exposed 
them,  and  never  was  a  statement  more  true 
than  this  : 

“The  farmer  who  sends  money  for  such 
stock  or  fertilizer  as  that  ought  to  have  a 
guardian.” 

In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
frauds  of  the  present  time,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  beyond  my  comprehension  how  a  re¬ 
liable  agricultural  paper  can  allow  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  columns  the  advertisement  of 
such  a  fertilizer  as  this  company  puts  out. 
1  heard  a  very  practical  farmer  only  a 
short  time  ago  make  this  statement,  that 
if  the  fertilizer  were  placed  out  in  back  of 
bis  barn  he  would  not  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  furnish  the  team  to  spread  it  on 
bis  soil.  1  supposed  that  most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  present  time  had  been  educated 
up  to  that  standard  so  that  they  could  not 
be  inveigled  into  any  such  scheme  as  this. 
1  have  even  seen  some  of  this  fertilizer 
come  into  my  home  town.  w.  h.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

Whatever  others  may  do,  we  do  not 
propose  that  our  people  drop  their 
money  into  such  things  for  the  want 
of  information  about  them. 

Elmer  E.  Burlingame,  who  was  indicted 
with  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest  and  several  others 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  by  selling 
stock  in  the  Radio  Telephone  Company,  ap¬ 
peared  vesterday  before  John  A.  Shields, 
United  States  Commissioner,  and  furnished 
$3,000  bail.  Mr.  De  Forest  was  arrested  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  last  week.  A  charge  of  a 
similar  nature  was  made  last  year  against 
Mr.  Burlingame  for  sales  of  stock  in  the 
Sun  Electric  Company,  which  asserted  it 
could  generate  elecliicity  from  sun  rays 
and  store  it  in  batl.t  ries.  Under  the  first 
indictment  Mr.  Buuingame  was  held  in 
$5,000  bail. — Daily  Taper. 

It  is  probable  that  the  people  lose 
$100,000,000  annually  on  such  schemes 
ns  the  above.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  put  their  hands  on  $77,000,000  so 
lost.  The  law  will  never  be  able  to 
stop  it  entirely,  so  long  as  people  part 
with  their  money  readily,  schemes  will 
be  presented  for  it.  The  remedy  is 
for  the  people  to  get  wise  to  schemes. 

In  April,  1911,  number  of  the  “Poultry 
Keeper”  I  read  the  advertisement  of  E. 
F.  McAvoy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  sent 
him  10  cents  for  a  copy  of  his  catalogue. 
1  then  wrote  Mr.  McAvoy  inquiring  the 
price  on  fowls,  and  received  his  reply  de¬ 
scribing  three  pens  of  three  hens  and  one 
cock  each,  quoting  prices  at  $100,  $40  and 
$25  respectively  on  each  pen.  I  wrote 
him  that  I  would  take  all  three  pens,  and 
sent  him  final  remittance  for  the  amount, 
$105.  on  July  3,  1911.  He  wrote  me  on 
August  7  that  he  would  ship  the  fowls 
as  soon  as  I  was  ready  for  them.  I 
asked  that  they  be  shipped  at  once,  and 
his  letter  of  September  2  stated  that  he 
would  ship  them  the  next  Saturday.  I 
wrote  him  repeatedly,  and  finally  wrote 
the  “Poultry  Keeper,”  in  which  publica¬ 
tion  I  saw  the  advertisement.  This  pub¬ 
lication  replied  that  Mr.  McAvoy  had  de¬ 
ceived  them,  and  that  they  had  discon¬ 
tinued  his  advertisement.  On  March  18. 
1912,  I  received  12  hens  and  three  cock 
birds  from  Mr.  McAvoy,  and  had  them 
taken  from  the  express  office  for  the  reason 
that  while  I  knew  the  birds  were  not  as 
represented,  yet  if  they  were  returned  Mr. 
McAvoy  would  claim  that  they  were  fully 
up  to  representations  and  1  could  not 
prove  otherwise.  The  birds  are  a  motley 
lot,  sick,  have  scaly  legs  and  some  are 
deformed.  J.  e.  tv. 

•  Texas. 

In  regard  to  E.  F.  McAvoy  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  would  say  that  he  has  not  an¬ 
swered  any  of  my  letters  since  last  Fall 
and  I  have  been  continually  writing  to 
him.  You  will  see  by  our  correspondence 
that  I  ordered  a  pen  of  birds  from  Mr. 
McAvoy  over  a  year  ago  and  previous  to 
that  time  I  sent  him  $1  for  a  book  but 
did  not  receive  it.  I  sent  him  $60  for  the 
pen  of  birds  in  April.  1911,  so  that  he 
now  has  $61  of  my  money  and  I  have 
never  received  the  fowls  or  the  book. 

South  Quappelle,  Canada.  c.  x.  f. 

Mr.  McAvoy  appeared  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  before  several  years  ago  in  con¬ 
nection  with  complaints  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  sent  him  money  for  poultry. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  occasional 
complaints  against  him  which  we  have 
quietly  induced  him  to  adjust  without 
giving  the  case  publicity.  During  the 
past  year,  however,  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  has  increased.  The 
two  complaints  above  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  exhausted  our  re¬ 
sources  to  induce  Mr.  McAvoy  to  ad¬ 
just  the  complaints  without  appeal  to 
public  sentiment,  and  we  think  buyers 
are  entitled  to  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  record. 


1  often  read  of  people  asking  about  the 
etanding  of  different  companies  in  which 
they  want  to  invest  money.  But  when  a 
farmer  wants  to  make  a  loan  on  his  farm 
and  is  prepared  to  give  a  first  mortgage 
for  it  he  finds  it  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
has  any  money  to  loan.  I  have  a  farm  of 
80  acres,  7  ft  acres  of  it  woodland,  1% 
acre  of  same  big  timber,  and  orchard  of 
200  apple  trees,  20  cherry  trees,  pears  and 
other  fruit,  a  fine  lot  of  buildings  in  good 
condition,  plenty  of  fine  water,  a  nice  10- 
room  house,  telephone,  R.  D.,  located  well, 
nearest  town  1  %  miles,  also  four  or  five 
other  towns  near,  and  good  market  for  all 
produce.  Farm  is  in  good  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  but  like  lots  of  others  I  am  short 
of  funds  to  run  it  right.  I  would  not 
take  less  than  $4,500  for  the  farm,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  loan  of  $2,500  on  it, 
first  mortgage.  This  farm  cost  the  former 
owner  over  $8,000.  If  you  know  of  any¬ 
one  having  money  to  loan  I  would  consider 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  let  me  know. 
I  don’t  use  liquor  or  tobacco  in  any  form 
and  never  have.  f.  f. 

Northumberland  Co..  Pa. 

Mortgages  of  this  kind  afford  excel¬ 
lent  investments  for  spare  money,  es¬ 
pecially  for  local  investors.  There  is 
probably  money  in  this  farmer’s  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  at  his  county  seat,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  which  would  be  glad  to  put  it  in 
such  a  mortgage,  if  they  knew  of  the 
opening.  The  reason  that  it  is  hard 
to  finance  such  a  farm  mortgage  is  that 
people  in  large  cities  are  constantly 
trying  to  draw  the  money  to  the  cities. 
In  other  words,  the  city  securities,  such 
as  they  are,  have  been  well  advertised, 
and  the  farm  mortgage  is  not  advertised 
at  all.  As  a  further  means  of  helping 
the  city,  our  present  financial  system  is 
devised  to  drain  the  country  money  into 
the  city.  Another  influence  is  that  se¬ 
curities  of  doubtful  value  and  others  of 
no  value  at  all  allure  the  country  money 
by  the  promise  of  big  dividends  and  par¬ 
ticipating  profits.  These  promise  prof¬ 
its  to  fit  the  supposed  gullibility  of  the 
people  approached.  It  varies  all  the 
way  from  10  per  cent  to  1000  per  cent 
or  more.  Investors  who  are  gullible 
enough  to  believe  these  get-rich-quick 
stories,  or  even  to  think  them  possible, 
are  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  consider  a 
farm  mortgage  at  five  or  six  per  cent. 
He  takes  the  tempting  bait,  and  loses 
his  money.  Another  trouble  with  the 
farm  mortgage  is  the  difficulty  for  in¬ 
vestors  at  a  distance  to  get  reliable  ap¬ 
praisals.  From  correspondence  that  I 
receive,  I  am  sure  many  people  who 
read  this  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
mortgage  at  five  or  six  per  cent,  if  they 
could  be  sure  that  the  valuation  of  the 
farm  would  justify  the  investment.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  take  the  owner’s 
judgment  or  word  for  it.  Here  in  the 
city  we  have  regular  appraisers,  and  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  find  the  appraisal 
value  of  a  property.  If  we  had  some 
such  means  of  fixing  the  value  of  farm 
property  I  believe  it  would  be  compar¬ 
atively  easy  to  find  money  for  farm 
mortgages  of  this  kind.  A  system  that 
would  secure  the  result  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  farms  and  a  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  small  investor,  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment  at  a  good  rate  of  interest. 

I  sec  that  a  woman  has  paid  $72  to  the 
Standard  Home  Co;,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
expecting  a  loan,  and  refusing  to  send  any 
more  money  because  she  did  not  get  the 
loan.  1  am  in  the  same  fix.  1  stopped 
sending  the  money  last  month.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  them  $90,  and  I  do  not  see 
myself  any  closer  to  a  loan  than  when  1 
first  began  to  pay  them.  Their  agent  told 
me  I  could  get  a.  loan  after  paying  six 
monthly  installments  of  $6  each,  making 
$36.  and  then  paying  $36  cash  to  make 
up  $72  in  all.  No  one  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  has  yet  received  a  loan  ;  but  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  they  received  many  contracts. 
’The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  contract 
as  alleged  is  to  give  me  a  loan,  and  if 
they  are  not  to  do  so,  they  should  return 
my  money.  Can  you  help  me?  r.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  do 
anything  for  the  people  who  go  into  this 
contract  expecting  to  get  a  loan  in  six 
months.  The  circulars  and  agents  seem 
to  promise  this  loan  on  payment  of 
$72;  but  the  contract  itself  does  not. 
To  read  the  circulars  and  hear  the 
agents,  one  would  think  that  everyone 
who  signed  the  contract  would  get  a 
loan.  Clearly  this  could  not  be  so.  At 
least  15  people  would  have  to  pay  in 
$72  before  one  of  them  could  get  a 
loan.  A  large  number  of  people  must 
pay  in  without  loans,  in  order  that  the 
few  can  secure  loans.  The  wrong  is  in 
allowing  people  to  sign  the  contract 
and  pay  in  their  money  by  the  promise 
of  loan,  when  it  is  plain  enough  in 
advance  that  the  loan  cannot  be  made, 
and  that  the  people  will  be  disappointed. 
If  they  continue  to  pay  to  the  end  of 
the  contract  they  will,  of  course,  get 
their  money  back  provided  the  company 
is  solvent  at  the  time  the  contract  ma¬ 
tures.  But  this  makes  it  a  saving 
scheme  and  not  a  borrowing  proposi¬ 
tion.  And  these  people  are  induced 
to  sign  the  contract  in  the  hope  and 
under  the  representation  that  they  are 
to  have  a  loan.  j.  j.  d. 


(R>hole  Business  Section 
of  Town  Roofed  vith 


In  the  city  of 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  practically  every 
good  business  block  and  factory  erected  or  re-roofed 

within  the  last  15  years  is  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

The  Meek  Co. — with  about  4  acres  of  roof  space — has  covered  all  its 
buildings  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  So  has  the  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 
Co.,  with  nearly  3  acres  of  roof,  and  the  H.  D.  Beach  Co.,  with  nearly  2 
acres  of  roof.  Likewise,  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Co.,  Coshocton  Brick  Co., 
Coshocton  Glove  &  Garment  Co.,  Hunt-Crawford  Corrugated  Paper  Co., 
Hay  Huston  Axle  Co.,  Coshocton  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Novelty  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Could  we  induce  such  shrewd  business  men  as  the  heads  of  these 
mammoth  manufacturing  plants  to  use  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  if  it  had  not 
given  their  next-door  neighbors  entire  satisfaction? 

The  business  men  of  Coshocton,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  so  unanimous  in  adopting  this  ready-to-lay  stone  (asbestos)  roof¬ 
ing,  because  we  have  proved  to  them,  as  we  can  alsoprove  to  you,  that  it  is 
absolutely  fire-proof ;  that  it  contains  nothing  that  can  rot,  melt,  crack  or 
deteriorate  with  age ;  and  that,  because  of  its  long  life  and  the  fact  that  it 
never  needs  coating  or  repairs,  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any 
other  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Our  nearest  Branch 
will  fill  your  order  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it.  Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  KJ48 
which  tells  all  about  the  advantages  of  this  roofing  over  other  kinds. 
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Why 

buy  lumber  for 
your  farm  when  the 
price  of  one  carload  will 
pay  for  an  “American”  Saw 
Mill  with  which  you  can  cut 
a  carload  a  day  from  your  own 
grove?  Be  independent ;  increase 
your  farm  income.  Make  your 
own  lumber;  use  what  you  need 
—  sell  what  is  left.  And  saw 
your  neighbor’s  timber  for  him, 
too,  at  good  profit.  "Mak¬ 
ing  Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot” 
is  a  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy.  Write 
to  our  nearest 
_  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Hope  Street,  Hackettfltown .  J. 
s  l r»82  T«rminal  Bldg.,  N  Y.  Chicago,  Savannah. New  Oriean* 


This  portable  machine 
cuts  2,600  feet  per  day 

|  with  6  H.P. 


EAIEHIS\ 


that  Pay.  $427,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — ‘‘What  &  How 

_ _ _  _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents”  &  112-p.  uuide  Fro«  I  Free  report  as  to  pat 
eutability.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  1).  C. 


RUSTPROOF:BULLSTRONG:  PIGTIGHT 

Fences  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens, etc. 
Special  law  bargain  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Ornamental  Lawn  Fences  and  Gates 
Send  for  catalog  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
and  sample  Dept.  60  Cleveland, Ohio 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

jn  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

Bushelsfrom  20  Acres 

of  wheat  was  the  thresher’s  re¬ 
turn  from  a  Llo.vdminster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  lields 
in  that  as  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  25  to  85  bushels  of 
w  1)  eat  to  th  o  acre.  Other  g  rains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
FREE  HOMESTEAD 
LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showing  pauses  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years’  time. 

Grain  growing,  mixed  farming, 
cattle  raising  and  dairying  are  all 
profitable.  Free Homesteadsof  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  in  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emption  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  in  every  set¬ 
tlement,  climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build¬ 
ing  material  plentiful. 

For  settlers’  low  railway  rates  and  Illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  "Last  Best  West.”  and 
other  information,  write  to  Supt.  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa.Can.,  orCan.Gov.  Agt. 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
301  E.  GENESEE  STREET 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
Never  sags  or  bulges,  many 
beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put 
np.  Also  full  Mno  High  Car¬ 
bon,  tubular  steel  FarmGates. 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gale  Co, 

211  R.  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No^ 

[  trouble — no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee.  ’ 
Vour  money  back  ii  you  1 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
EOS l'ER  High  Duty  Ram. 
l’OWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Ill  -Trinity  Building,  Now  York 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

it  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 

Gears  thoroughly  protected-  ^ 

Western  orders  filled  from  — 

Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address:  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAIN  BRIDGE,  N.Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  Y'ork, 

Week  Ending  May  4,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 32  .a  .33 


Goon  to  Choice . 28  @  .30 

Lower  Grades . 25  @  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 31  to  .32 

Common  to  Good . 21  @  .29 

Factory . 22  @  .25 

Packing  Stock . 21  @  .21 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32 14  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 

EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 22  @  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 20  ®  .21 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  19 

Western,  best . 21  @  .22 

Under  grades . 15  @  .18 

Checks  and  dirties . 11  @  .18 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .15J£ 

Common  to  Good . 13  @  .14 

Skims . 08  ®  .11 

BEANS 

Marrow’,  100  lbs .  4.30  to  5.00 

Medium .  4.00  ®  4.60 

Pea . . .  4  00  @  4.75 

Yellow  Eye .  3.95  to  4.00 

Red  Kidney .  4  00  to  4.60 

White  Kidney .  5.25  @  5.85 

Lima,  California . O.oO  to  6.60 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 49  @  .52 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .47 

Pacific  Coast . 41  @  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 80  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl . 2.50  @  5.50 

Spitzenburg  .  2.50  ®  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  @  1  00 

Baldwin .  2.50  @  1.50 

Greening .  2.50  ®  6.00 

Winesap .  3.00  ®  5.00 

Western,  box .  1.25  @  3.00 

Strawberries,  Virginia,  qt . 10  @  .18 

Carolina . 08  ®  .13 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09Y£to  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  ®  .09 

Chops .  02  ®  .02J^ 

Raspberries . 27  @  .28 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.50  @  4.00 

Maine,  bbl .  3.87  to  1.25 

Foreign,  168-10.  bag .  1.25  @  2.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  5.00  @  6.50 

Fla.,  new,  bbl .  3.00  @  5.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel...  . 75  @  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz .  2.00  @  4.00 

Southern,  doz .  1.50  @  2.25 

Jersey  .  1.60  to  3.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  1.00  to  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00  to  3.50 

New,  100  bunches .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  1.00  ®  1.62 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate .  1.50  to  3.00 

Kale,  bbl . 25  @1.00 

Chicory,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

Lettuce.  3a-bbl.  bkt .  50  @2.00 

Onions.  State  and  Western,  100  lbs...  1.60  to  4.50 

Texas,  bu .  1.50  ®  2.50 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  @  2.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.00  &  2.75 

Radishes,  )4  lb.  bkt . 40  to  1 .00 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches .  1.50  to  3.50 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  to  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.25  ®  2.00 

Squash,  Old,  bbl .  1.25  to  1.50 

New,  bu . 50  to  1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2  00  @  3  25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  to  3.25 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 50  to  .75 

No.  2.  box . 2.50  @  3.50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  to  .25 

Lettuce,  doz . 25  to  .75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .35 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  150 

Cauliflower,  doz .  1.00  @  3.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls . 13  ®  .14 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks .  13  @  .14 

Geese . 03  to  .09 

Turkeys . 13  to  .14 

Guineas,  pair . 50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  to  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  ®  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  to  .45 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .23 

Roasters . 16  ©  .21 

Fowls . 14  @  .15 

Ducks,  lb .  . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 13  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz .  1.50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 31.00  to  32.00 

No.  2 . 29.00  ®  30.00 

No.  3 . 25.00  to  23.00 

Clover  Mixed . 24.00  to  30  00 

8traw,  ltye . 19.00  to  21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 13.00  to  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.40  @  8.65 

Bulls . 4.00  to  7.00 

Cows .  2  00  @  6.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @  9.25 

Culls .  5  00  to  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 6.50  ®  7.25 

Lambs . 8.00  ®  9.00 

Hogs . 7.00  @  8.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11  @  .12 

Common  to  good . 09  @  .16RJ 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  3.50  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 09  @  .10 

Heavy . 7 . 05  to  .07 

MILL  FEED— Car  LOTS 

Spring  Bran. ton .  28  25  to  29.10 

Standard  Middlings .  30.00  to  32.00 

Red  Dog .  32.00  @  33.00 

Hominy  Chop . .  .  29. U0  to  31.00 

Linseed  Meal .  38.00  @  39  00 

Corn  Meal . 31.00  to  32.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.21  to  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.22  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.24  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  to  .86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  @  .64 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 90  to  .95 

Barley,  choice .  1.25  ®  1.30 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.10 

Middling  Gulf .  11.65 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  11.10 

Good  Middling .  12.15 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  20  to  .21 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 26  to  .27 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 27  to  .28 

Michigan,  half  blood . 25  @  .26 


PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  in  this  vicinity. 
Horses  sell  for  $150  to  $850 ;  cows  from 
$30  to  $40 ;  hay,  $12  per  ton ;  potatoes, 
$1.25  per  bushel ;  butter,  28  cents ;  eggs, 
20  cents ;  veal,  nine  cents  per  pound.  No 
milk  sold  in  this  town.  Pigs,  $3  and 
$3.50.  Cornmeal,  $1.72  per  bag.  No 
silage  raised  here.  J.  H. 

Cooper,  Me. 

We  have  no  auction  sales,  but  below  will 
give  you  prices  farmers  are  getting :  Young 
horses  (1200  pounds),  $200;  young  or  two- 
year-old  cattle,  fat,  six  cents  a  pound ; 
pigs,  six  and  seven  weeks  old,  $6  to  $7  per 
pair ;  cows,  $45  to  $65.  Potatoes,  $1.60  a 
bushel.  Eggs,  16  cents;  butter,  30  cents; 
old  hens,  12  cents.  Farmers  are  paying 
$1.60  for  bran.  $1.80  for  cracked  corn,  $1 
for  white  middlings,  and  some  are  buying 
bay  at  $30  per  ton.  No  silage  put  up  in 
this  part  of  county.  No  milk  sold  except 
direct  to  consumer  at  seven  cents  per  quart 

Burlington,  W.  Va.  l.  c.  m. 

The  auction  prices  are  as  follows : 
Horses  from  $100  to  $200,  according  to 
size  and  age ;  cows,  from  $35  to  $50 ; 
sheep,  $4  per  head.  Hay,  $20  to  $25  per 
ton.  No  silage  or  manure  sold  here.  Milk. 
$1.40  per  100  at  station.  Potatoes.  $3.60 
per  barrel.  Maple  sugar,  15  cents  per 
pound ;  syrup,  $1  to  $1.25  a  gallon.  Dressed 
pork,  $8  a  100 ;  beef,  $7  right  through. 
Eggs,  20  cents  a  dozen.  Apples,  $3  a  barrel. 
Labor,  $1  a  day  and  board  ;  by  month,  $20 
to  $25.  Two-horse  team,  30  cents  an  hour. 
Farms  with  buildings  on  are  selling  for 
from  $S  to  $50  an  acre,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  o.  II.  s. 

Arlington,  Vt. 

Listers  are  assessing  cows  at  $25 ;  two- 
year-olds.  $20,  and  yearlings,  $12;  horses 
at  $75  for  average;  appraised  at  two-thirds 
estimated  value.  Hay  is  $17  and  $18  whole¬ 
sale,  and  $20  to  $22  to  local  barns  deliv¬ 
ered.  Oats  are  selling  for  75  cents  from 
grist  mill.  Potatoes  are  $4  a  barrel  and 
going  higher,  as  there  are  practically  none 
in  farmers’  hands ;  stores  retail  at  40  cents 
a  peck.  Butter  sells  for  38  cents  out  of 
stores ;  eggs,  22  cents.  No  apples  for  sale 
except  what  are  shipped  in.  Silage  is  not 
sold,  and  very  little  manure ;  latter  brings 
from  $1  a  load  to  $3  a  cord — mostly  $2  a 
load.  Spring  pigs  are  $7  a  pair.  c.  e,  k. 

No.  Bennington,  Vt. 

With  regard  to  the  auction  sales  of  cat¬ 
tle,  etc.,  will  say  this  has  never  been  done 
except  during  the  State  Fair  held  here  in 
October  of  each  year.  A  very  satisfactory 
sale  was  made  last  October  and  good  prices 
were  realized — in  fact  some  of  the  prices 
were  regarded  as  “fancy.”  At  this  period 
farm  products  are  also  sold,  embracing  such 
articles  as  are  displayed  during  the  fair. 
The  prices  realized  for  such  sales  are  not 
usually  very  good,  as  the  exhibitors  are 
in  a  hurry  to  close  up  and  get  back  home. 
Milk  is  sold  at  10  cents  per  quart  retail, 
though  some  dealers  are  cutting  this  price 
down  five  cents  on  the  gallon.  Eggs  have 
been  bringing  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  all 
Spring,  and  during  the  Winter  they  went 
as  high  as  00  cents.  Last  Saturday  eggs 
became  scarce  and  we  were  offered  22% 
cents  wholesale.  e.  w.  b. 

Macon,  Ga. 

The  prices  for  farm  produce  and  live 
stock  are  as  follows :  Cows,  fresh,  $40  to 
$60;  veal  calves,  8%  cents  a  pound;  year¬ 
lings,  from  $20  to  $25.  Fat  hogs  sell  for 


7%  cents  a  pound;  pigs,  $2.50  to  $4  per 
head;  fowls,  12%  cents  per  pound;  eggs, 
17  cents  a  dozen;  butter,  20  to  27%  cents 
a  pound.  We  have  to  buy  our  potatoes,  as 
last  year  very  few  were  raised  here  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought.  The  stores  retail 
potatoes  at  $1.60  per  bushel,  but  ask  more 
for  seed  potatoes.  Clover  seed  sold  here 
for  18  to  20  cents  a  pound.  Feed  is  very 
scarce  on  account  of  the  long  and  very  cold 
Winter  and  backward  Spring,  as  to  date 
there  is  no  prospect  of  pasturing  soon.  This 
has  been  a  wheat  and  corn  country  up  to 
late  years,  but  now  the  farmers  are  keep¬ 
ing  more  cows  and  shipping  the  cream  to 
St.  Louis  to  the  Fox  River  Butter  Co.  The 
price  for  cream  at  present  is  31  cents  de¬ 
livered.  e.  11. 

Washington,  Mo. 


We  have  asked  a  large  number  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
about  crop  outlook  for  grain,  and  give  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  replies :  In  New  York  oat 
seeding  is  very  late,  but  acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Winter  wheat  acreage 
about  the  same,  with  conditions  only  aver¬ 
age  or  worse.  The  condition  of  Winter  rye 
somewhat  improved ;  very  little  left  in 
farmers’  or  dealers’  hands  at  present.  In 
New  Jersey  Winter  wheat  acreage  less,  with 
better  condition  ;  rye  acreage  smaller  but 
crop  condition  better,  otto  keusch,  inc. 

New  York. 


Fruit  of  all  kinds  except  peaches  promises 
a  bountiful  crop.  Budded  peaches  mostly 
killed,  but  seedlings  will  lie  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful  if  late  frosts  do  not  catch  them.  Mr. 
Nichols’  article  on  strawberry  growing  is 
line,  but  we  cannot  use  his  methods  here  by 
reason  of  the  stony  ground.  Feed  scarce 
and  high,  but  stock  look  well  considering 
the  long  hard  Winter.  Dairying,  fruit 
growing,  general  farming  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  are  the  occupations  of  this  portion  of 
the  Ozarks.  Joe  Netger  has  the  only  silo 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  and  his 
four  cows  together  made  $90  for  March. 
Hand  separators  are  so  numerous  our 
creamery  at  Billings  is  likely  to  stop  sepa¬ 
rating  and  become  a  cream  and  butter  sta¬ 
tion.  w.  c. 

Billings,  Mo. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 
for  PUMPING  WATER 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine 

and  Pump,  and  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outfits 
shown  in  our  catalog.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our 
engines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn  you  money, 
you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for  spraying,  and  then  have  the 
engine  for  any  other  work.  Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  with  an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  FIRST  buyer 
in  each  locality  gets  a  special  price.  Do  it  now,  write  us  today. 
Waterloo  Engine  Works,  137  Liberty  St.,  N.Y.City 

RFFS  SALE  cheap — Fine  out-door  wintered 

Italian  Bees;  patent  hives;  no  better  stock 
anywhere;  selling  out.  DR.  JOHNSTON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

MAI  F  HFI  PFor  farmers,  gardeners,  dairies. 
1H/\LiEi  1 1 17 L, I  Private  places  furnished  at  short¬ 
est  notice  ami  at  reasonable  wages.  Call  or  write. 
B.  HOLZHAUSEN,  443  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  Est.  1891. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  tired  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Gunmakk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

AB8ITS— Pure-bred  prize  stock.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


R 


STRAWBERRIES 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables . 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYork 


The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 


rnpO  CFa  Direct  to  newt  trade  In  Greater  New 
LU  Ijo  LlUi  York.  Highest  market  value  anti 
J  account  sales  day  of  arrival.  Refer  to 
Rural  New-yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradsti  eet’s. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Euo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  I.ittlo  13th  St..  New  York- 


The  Aermotor  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulator  stops  when 
the  tank  is  full  and 
starts  when  the 
water  is  lowered  4 
inches.  You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil.  The  wind  is 
free. 


We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  but,  for  the  average  water  supply 
for  the  home  and  150  head  of  stock,  an  8-foot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank,  —  which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  of  water  supply— is 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  far  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  for  the  Aer¬ 
motor  is  more  to  he  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  for  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  or  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  a  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  injured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  water  supply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following: 


Devine, Tex.,  Dec.  16, 1911. 

1  amsendlngyou  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  In  this  country — 
It  being  the  first  Aermotor 
put  up  In  Medina  County — 
and  Is  used  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  bead  of  cat¬ 
tle.  It  was  put  up  In  the  year 
1889  and  Is  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  small  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was»2.50.  Thin 
Aermotor  Is  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish¬ 
ing  water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUIS  GACONET. 

Find,  If  you  can,  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  regarding 
gasoline  engines. 


Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.50  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack— the  best  made— for  $6.00.  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago. 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 

from  Vegetables  is  not  impossible. 

This  is  being  made  by  many  truck  and  veg¬ 
etable  growers.  You  cau  do  the  same  thing 
but  you  must  know  how. 

The  Greatest  284  page  Illustrated  Book  on 
Vegetable  Growing  ever  published,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Green,  Given  Free  with  a  3  years  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Vegetable  Grower. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  says  of  this  book: 

We  consider  this  the  most  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  book  on  gardening  that  we  have  exam¬ 
ined.”  The  Vegetable  Grower  is  the  best 
paper  published  for  the  truck  grower  and 
farm  gardener.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  has  departments  for  veg¬ 
etables.  small  frnits  and  flowera  for  the 
market.  Send  $1.00  to-day  for  a  three  years 
subscription  and  the  book  FREE.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  to¬ 
day  stamps,  money,  post  office  order  or  check. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
1222  Boyce  Bldg.  Chicago,  III, 


WANTFn_P0Sm0N  AS  W0RKING  MANAGER  on  first 

if  nil  I  LU  class  farm  by  practical  man  with 
Agr’l  College  training,  “M.  M.,”  care  The  R.N.-Y. 


WANTED— A  situation  as  manager  of  a  farm  or 
any  agricultural  proposition.  Good  references 
as  a  sober,  honest,  reliable  man.  Address  L.  F. 
SMITH,  635  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


W  ANTF  fl- FIRST-CLASS  MILKER,  single,  to  work  in 
TlHUILU  a  sixty  cow  Certified  Milk  barn.  Must 
be  clean  anil  healthy.  Each  man  milks  fifteen  cows. 
To  start,  wages  $35  a  month  with  room  and  board. 
In  first  letter  state  references  and  age. 

RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  -ACRES,  ten  acres  timber,  well 

In  11  III  watered,  eleven-room  house,  four  barns, 
granary,  hog  house,  ice  house,  milk  house,  fruit; 
two  miles  from  railroad  town;  fourteen  cows,  six 
head  of  young  cattle,  sulky  plow,  wagons,  seeder 
and  cultivator,  harrow,  etc.  Price,  $5,150.  part  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Milk  PrnHiirprc  Few  York  City  market 
ltliliY  I  I  uuuttl  A  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Contain*  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


Blatchf orcl’s  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

No  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  I8Q&. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  dolor  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


T\  A  TTVr  the  light  draft 

“ONE  MAN" 

HAY  LOADER 

HERE  is  b  real  Hay  Loader;  a  genuine  labor 
saver;  not  a  mere  hay  elevator.  It’s  right¬ 
fully  called  the  ‘‘One  Man”  loader  because 
one  man  is  all  that's  needed  to  run  it.  The  force 
delivery  pushes  the  hay  well  forward  on  the  load, 
handled . 


where  it  can  be  easily  1 


1  by  the  driver. 


DAIN  EXCLUSIVE  ADVANTAGES 

Easy  to  couple  to  all  wagons  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  No  long,  crooked  crank  shaft  tobreak 
or  cause  trouble.  Geared  right  to  insure  light 
draft  and  greatest  hay  gathering  efficiency. 
Gathering  rakeB  and  elevating  parts  operated 
by  hammock  mounted  pitmans.  Works 
equally  well  on  swath  or  windrow.  Caster 
wheels  in  rear  lessen  draft  and  make  turning 
easy. 

I  The  Dain  Loader  is  lightest  draft,  most  simple  in 
design  and  most  convenient  to  operate.  Gets  all 
the  hay ;  made  to  last  from  best  materials.  That’s 
why  it  is  the  most  popular  loader  built  today — 
why  it  is  most  widely  imitated  and  just  why  it 
should  be  your  choice. 

■  Consult  your  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  about 
any  of  our  Tools;  Mowers,  Loaders,  Side  Delivery 
/A  Rakes,  Stackers,  Sweep  Rakes,  Presses.  Write  us, 
L  mentioning  the  tools  in  which  you  are  interested, 
'  and  we  will  send  you  new  booklet  and  our  free 
book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them,”  the  most  practical  and  helpful  book  n  n 
ever  published.  Ask  for  package  No.  U  00 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


*‘Thm  Engine  for  every  Pur  pome”1 


You  Wouldn’t 
Want  to  Pay 
Less  for  a  Novo 


If  you 
had  to  sac¬ 
rifice  Novo 
quality.  The 
Novo  coat* 
what  you’d,  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  for 
an  engine 
north  having. 
When  you  re¬ 
alize  the  long 
eervice,  lack  of 
engine  trouble 
and  perfect 
adaptability  of  the 


T 


you’ll  thank  your  stars  you  are  one 
of  tho  farmers  who  consider  service 
rather  than  first  cost.  Eight  sizes, 

1  to  10  H.  P. 

SEND  FOR  NOVO  CATALOG  and  let  us 

tell  you  all  about  the  simple,  com¬ 
pact.  easily  portable  farm  engine. 

NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 

Clarence  E.  Dement,  Seo’y 
»nd  Gen’l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  St. 

Lansing, 

Mich. 


RoTanK 
no  Fan 

NOr^REEZINO 

1  Troubls 


Toil  Cdn dig  O 

footWel/s  quickly 
through  any 
Soil  with  our 


Write  Us  Today 


I  _ _ _ 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1004  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U-  S.  A. 
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CONCRETE  ROOT  CELLAR  AND  STEPS 


ATT*!  A  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 

Anv  farmer  who  has  used  Atlas  will  tell  you  that  it  pays. 

Why?  Because  Atlas  means  getting  the  job  right  the first  time. 

Bight  there  is  where  the  economy  is — whether  you  buy 
one  barrel  or  a  thousand,  every  handful  is  just  like  every 
other  handful — absolutely  uniform  in  quality — dependable. 

The  United  States  Government  is  using  5,000,000  barrels 
of  Atlas  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Your  Uncle  Sam  is  a  keen 
purchaser — and  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  fol¬ 
lowed  his  trail  when  they  bought  650,000  barrels  of  Atlas 
for  the  big  Keokuk  dam.  Doesn’t  this  prove  to  you  that 
you  can  not  make  a  mistake  in  buying  Atlas? 

“  Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  ” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

shows  how  to  build  the  ferms  for  everything  about  the  farm  that 
you  can  make  of  concrete,  gives  diagrams  and  illustrations  and 
complete  instructions  for  mixing,  etc.  Write  for  this  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


^  PORUAND  %\ 

ATLAS 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ci  i  ic  nuAMDinu  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

^  tudccucdc  Do  the  work  when  you^^  get  ready. 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
■who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

ffc  also  muko  tread  and  ureep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws, 

Onr  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pettstewn,  Pa. 
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•^/Concrete 

Silo 

beats  insurance.  It  will  last  like  a 
monument.  With  a  concrete  silo  you’ll 
find  your  silage  does  not  decay,  holds 
its  strength-giving  juices  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  rats  or  water.  But,  choose 
your  cement  carefully.  Specify 

LEHIGH 

Portland  Cement 

for  the  simple  reason  that  big  engineers 
insist  on  Lehigh.  They  know  its  strength, 
its  lasting  qualities,  its  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  color  and  quality.  Lehigh  is  always 
the  same  and  always  dependable. 

The  Lehigh  mark  on  every  bag  is 
your  protection. 

Silo  Book  Free 

Our  new  Silo  Book — just  ready- 
gives  complete  practical  informa¬ 
tion  about  every  form  of  silo  build¬ 
ing,  sent  free.  A  copy  of  our  well 
known  book“TheModern  Farmer” 
giving  directions  for  over  a 
score  of  other  concrete  use9, 
also  included  without  charge 
if  you  write  at  once. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 
Dept.  3895 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
11  Mills,  11,000,000 
Barrels  Capacity 
(as) 


‘JLOaiHft 


How  To  Build  a  Silo 

is  only  part  of  the  information  contained 

Concrete  Silos/’  a  book  of  nearly  90  pages  telling 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  5!> 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120,  FREE, 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctneral  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Hank  Building 
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CONCRETE 

SILOS 


in 

all  about  silage  as  a  fodder,  its  cost,  kinds,  making, 

curing,  feeding  and  effect 
on  the  cattle.  This  book, 
of  practical  value  to  every  farm¬ 
er,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

When  you  build  your 
silo,  remember  that  it  must  be  air¬ 
tight,  water-tight,  smooth  surfaced  in¬ 
side,  rat-proof  and  fire-proof.  Only  a 
Concrete  Silo  has  all  these  essential  features. 

But  be  sure  you  build  it  well — 

use  UNIVERSAL  Portland  Cement — 

clean  sand  and  gravel.  Then  it  will  last  forever. 


“Universal”  Farmer 

“Concrete  Silos”  gives  complete 
instructions  for  building  a  silo,  tells 
how  large  to  make  it,  where  to  locate 
it,  how  to  fill  it,  how  much  it  will 
cost,  with  detail  plans  and  directions 
for  doing  every  part  of  the  work, 
with  or  without  a  contractor. 


Ask  our  nearest  office  for  te Concrete  Silos”  sent  you  without  charge. 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Annual  Output  48,000,000  Sachs 
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“WHY”  AND  “HOW”  OF  THE 
LOW-HEADED  APPLE  TREE. 

Practice  in  Commercial  Orchards. 

Part  I. 

The  man  who  is  growing  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  usually  considers  every  phase  of 
the  work  beforehand  and  tries  to  work 
along  some  general  plan.  One  of  the 
points  he  has  to  decide  at  an  early  date 
is  the  question  of  the  heading  of  the 
trees.  Shall  it  be  high  or  low?  What 
are  the  reasons  that  will  lead  him  to 
choose  one  or  the  other?  Is  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  opinion,  or  is  the  low 
head  really  better? 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  what  is  meant 
by  “low  head”  or  “high  head.”  The 
high  head  is  usually  conceded  to  be  all 
that  its  name  implies.  It  is  at  least 
three,  four  or  five  feet  to  the  lowest 
branch,  and  often  is  still  higher,  the 
main  scaffold  of  the  tree  being  above 
this  and  the  smaller  members  of  the 
head  still  higher  and  allowed  to  stretch 
up  into  the  air,  comparatively  few  ever 
coming  near  the  ground.  Such  a  tree 
would  have  the  average  high  head,  and 
a  man  could  easily  stand  beneath  it ; 
often  a  team  can  be  driven  under  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  branches.  I  have  not 
exaggerated.  In  my  boyhood  days  in 
New  England  I  have  often  failed  in  the 
cherished  ambition  to  sample  the  fruit 
of  every  tree  because  I  was  unable  to 
“shin”  up  to  the  first  branch,  and  I  had 
to  be  content  with  the  bruised  specimens 
1  could  get  by  a  stone  or  stick  thrown 
up  into  the  top. 

The  low  head  is,  of  course,  lower 
down.  The  lower  branches  are  close 
to  the  ground — not  so  low  that  the 
tree  has  no  main  trunk,  but,  on  the 
average,  start  out  on  the  trunk  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  Like  the  high-headed 
tree,  the  rest  of  the  scaffold  and  the 
smaller  members  of  the  top  are  formed 
above  this  general  level.  The  low  head 
has  an  immediate  advantage  in  height 
of  upwards  of  two  feet  in  the  scaffold 
of  the  tree,  making  it  an  easier  propo¬ 
sition  to  encourage  lateral  spreading 
and  discourage  the  upward  tendency. 
Such  a  tree  form  may  be  as  natural  as 
the  high  head.  I  well  remember  a  Rox- 
bury  Russet  which  grew  at  my  home  in 
New  Hampshire  which  had  this  ten¬ 
dency  well  defined.  It  kept  well  under 
20  feet  in  height  while  making  a  spread 
of  over  30  feet  laterally.  In  general, 
then,  a  low-headed  tree  is  symmetrical, 
spreading,  rounded— perhaps  just  like 
the  high-headed  tree — but  it  is  within 
reach.  Fig.  226  shows  this  sort  of  a 
head,  although  not  ideally  symmetrical. 
The  heavy  crop  that  this  10-year-old 
bears  has  not  laid  the  branches  on  the 
ground.  Only  the  tips  are  touching, 
and  with  the  removal  of  the  crop  the 
branches  will  nearly  all  raise  them¬ 
selves  enough  to  allow  the  free  passage 


DISHORNING  THE  OLD  HIGH  HEADS.  Fig.  224. 


FIVE  YEAR  SET  SPITZENBURG— HEADED  TO  18  INCHES.  Fig.  225. 


A  LOW  HEAD  JUST  BEFORE  PICKING.  Fig.  226. 


of  an  up-to-date  extension  orchard 
harrow. 

With  the  development  of  the  modern 
orchard  the  most  practical  men  soon 
saw  that  the  low-headed  tree,  whether 
grown  naturally,  by  accident,  or  design, 
had  many  advantages  over  the  high¬ 
headed  tree.  In  general  the  practical 
grower  saw  that  in  many  ways  it  was  a 
money-saver,  and  that  it  could  be  grown 
just  as  easily  as  the  high-headed  tree. 
The  trees  that  were  being  headed  were 
then  started  low,  not  always  producing 
a  low-headed  tree,  but  generally  doing 
so  and  proving  their  advantages  in  their 
later  growth.  With  these  trees  as  living 
examples  of  what  could  be  done,  and 
actually  showing  the  desirable  features 
claimed,  more  and  more  growers  began 
to  adopt  the  low-headed  type,  especially 
so  in  the  highly  specialized  commercial 
plantings  in  the  West.  Fig.  225  shows 
a  five-year-old  section  in  a  large  or¬ 
chard  at  Medford,  Oregon,  in  which  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  ideal 
low-headed  trees,  and  most  of  the  trees 
are  well  started  in  that  direction.  This 
tendency  towards  the  low-headed  tree  is 
general  throughout  the  West  at  present, 
due  chiefly  to  the  actual  living  examples 
and  the  campaign  carried  on  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  fruit  growers  and  at  farmers’ 
institutes.  Occasionally  growers  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  low  head,  and  rightly  so, 
for  it  is  not  always  the  best  type  of 
head. 

In  general,  there  are  several  well- 
marked  practical  reasons  for  the  low 
head.  First  in  the  handling  of  the  tree 
itself.  If  there  is  need  of  pruning  the 
work  can  be  done  more  easily  and  more 
conveniently,  and  hence  more  cheaply, 
where  the  top  is  not  high  in  the  air. 
Then  with  the  spraying  the  work  is 
more  easily  done  if  the  tree  is  low,  a 
better  and  more  thorough  job  can  be 
done,  and  there  is  not  the  need  of  an 
unwieldy  and  unsteady  high  tower  on 
the  spray  rig  that  costs  more  money  to 
build  or  buy,  and  costs  more  in  time  to 
take  through  the  orchard.  Also,  the 
spray  rods  need  not  be  so  long,  so  ex¬ 
pense  and  weary  arms  are  less.  In  the 
work  of  trimming,  the  low-headed  trees 
can  be  gone  over  because  they  are  within 
easy  reach,  whereas  the  high-headed 
tree  presents  a  difficult  problem,  and  al¬ 
though  the  grower  may  realize  the 
benefits  derived  from  thinning  the  fruit, 
he  has  to  abandon  the  work  on  account 
of  expense.  Again  in  the  picking  work, 
if  the  fruit  is  within  reach  the  picking 
is  .much  easier  than  if  the  work  has  to 
be  done  at  a  considerable  height.  The 
tree  shown  in  Fig.  226  presents  an  easy 
problem  for  the  picking  crew,  as  at  least 
half  of  the  fruit  can  be  reached  from 
the  ground.  This  means  direct  saving 
financially,  as  fewer  ladders  are  needed 
and  those  that  are  necessary  are  not  so 
expensive  because  they  are  shorter. 
Every  foot  added  to  the  length  of  a 
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ladder  adds  to  its  cost.  Also,  one  needs  only  to  ask 
the  man  who  has  worked  on  the  10  to  12-foot  ladders 
in  the  low-headed  trees  and  on  the  20  to  30- foot  lad¬ 
ders  in  the  high-headed  trees  to  get  an  emphatic  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  short  ladder  and  the  low  head,  both 
as  to  convenience  and  security  while  at  work,  and  as 
to  ease  of  moving  from  one  position  to  another. 
Lastly,  it  is  known  that  wind  velocities  are  lessened 
near  the  ground  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface, 
by  vegetation,  etc.  Of  course,  apple  trees  themselves 
tend  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  for  each  other, 
but  the  tree  with  a  low  head  is  not  exposed  to  so 
great  wind  power  or  velocities  as  the  tree  with  a  top 
high  in  the  air.  One  season  with  another  this  may 
make  very  little  difference,  but  in  storms  and  high 
winds  just  before  harvest  the  low-headed  tree  will 
have  less  wind-falls  and  less  bruised  fruit  than  the 
tree  with  the  high  head  whose  branches  are  whipped 
around  by  the  stronger  force  of  the  wind.  So  the 
low-headed  tree  is  generally  a  money  saver  both  in 
requiring  less  expense  in  spraying  and  picking  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  preventing  a  direct  loss  through  poor 
fruit  either  from  poor  spraying  or  direct  windfalls. 
East  and  West  these  advantages  have  equal  value. 

W.  G.  BRIERLEY. 


TWENTY-FIVE  DEGREES  BELOW  ZERO. 

The  interest  in  open-front  poultry  houses  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase,  so  here  is  a  story  concerning  them 
which  came  under  the  writer’s  notice  the  past  Winter. 
The  owner,  Mr.  E.  H.  Castle,  lives  in  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.,  on  a  large  farm  sloping  to  the  east.  Within 
two  years  all  his  poultry  houses  have  been  erected. 
These  consist  of  four  large  houses  24x28,  a  large 
brooder  house  and  dozens  of  colony  types.  The  incu¬ 
bators  are  housed  and  run  in  a  concrete  cellar  all 
below  the  ground  but  the  roof.  This  building  is 
homemade,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for  hatching.  The 
colony  houses  are  all  on  runners,  so  they  can  be 
hauled  easily  to  the  extensive  orchards  during  the. 
hot  weather.  Mr.  Castle  breeds  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a  more  healthy 
lot.  The  method  of  feeding  is  similar  to  thousands 
of  others  and  needs  no  mention  in  this  article.  The 
“open  fronts”  are  28  feet  wide  and  24  deep,  face  the 
south  and  are  on  a  side  hill  with  southeastern  ex¬ 
posure.  The  front  opening  is  covered  with  three- 
quarter  inch  wire  and  nothing  else.  No  sign  of  a 
curtain  has  been  used  even  once  the  past  Winter. 
Some  combs  have  been  frozen,  but  not  all,  and  the 
birds  looked  well  all  Winter.  The  front  opening  is 
A]/2  feet  high  and  28  feet  long;  the  building  is  six 
feet  high  in  the  back  and  the  ridge  is  eight  feet  from 
the  rear  wall  and  is  9T/2  feet  high.  On  the  west  side 
are  three  half  sash  of  glass,  wire  under.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  roofing.  Sides  and  back  are  made  of 
matched  spruce  oiled  when  built.  See  Figs.  230-231. 

On  the  east  side  is  a  large  door  and  one  on  the 
west  for  use  in  hot  weather.  Four  sets  of  roosts  run 
the  length  of  the  house  with  dropping  boards  and 
nests  underneath.  The  foundation  walls  are  of  con¬ 
crete  eight  inches  thick.  The  floor  was  first  filled  in 
with  loose  stones  and  then  concreted.  The  litter  is 
oat  and  wheat  straw  (12  inches  deep),  raised  on  the 
place.  Four  chestnut  posts  hold  the  roof,  the  ridge 
board  is  made  of  2x6  inch  plank.  Another  2x6  is 
placed  half  way  down  the  long  slope  of  the  roof,  the 
four  posts  making  the  roof  safe  when  loaded  with 
snow.  This  building  cost  about  $100  above  the  foun¬ 
dations,  and  is  occupied  by  240  White  Leghorns.  The 
egg  yield  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  owner  and 
was  good  during  November  and  December  when  the 
price  was  high.  If  all  poultrymen  were  as  thorough 
in  their  work  and  attention  to  detail  as  Mr.  Castle 
they  would  get  along  better.  c.  W.  prescott. 

Massachusetts. 


LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CUTWORM. 

I  wonder  if  your  chief  entomologist,  or  “bug  sharp,” 
could  find  time  to  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  cutworm.  We  do  not  care  to  hear  anything 
about  his  methods  of  conducting  business,  as  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  already  well  established.  Wbat  we  want  particu¬ 
larly  to  know  is:  What  is  he?  Whence  came  he?  Whither 
goest?  In  other  words,  we  would  like  a  sort  of  “cradle- 
to-the- grave”  history  of  the  insect,  in  all  the  cycles  of  its 
checkered  career.  This  information  might  suggest  some 
effective  method  of  curtailing  his  activities.  V.  H.  M. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Cutworms,  be  it  understood,  are  of  many  k.nds, 
hues,  and  habits.  They  are  as  varied  in  appearance, 
size,  and  complexion  as  the  members  of  the  human 
race.  Yet  they  are  somewhat  like  human  beings. 
If  ’we  met  a  male  Hottentot  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 
we  would,  at  once,  recognize  him  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  Homo  (man).  So  with  a  cutworm,  if  we  meet 
him  in  our  garden,  cornfield,  wheatfield,  or  orchard, 


we  at  once  recognize  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  cutworms.  They  are  all  perennially  hungry.  They 
remain  during  the  day  in  the  ground,  work  mostly  at 
night,  and  attack  the  juiciest  and  biggest  plants.  There 
is  the  Greasy  cutworm,  the  Variegated  cutworm,  the 
Spotted  cutworm,  the  Dingy  cutworm,  the  Clay-backed 
cutworm,  the  Bronze  cutworm,  the  Bristly  cutworm, 
the  Yellow-headed  cutworm,  and  many  others,  all 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  every  last  one  of 
them  an  unmitigated  rascal  that  ought  to  be  turned 
out. 

In  the  first  place,  all  cutworms,  if  they  escape  the 
sharp  eyes  of  birds,  beetles,  toads,  and  the  wrath  of 
their  arch  enemy,  man,  eventually  change  to  rather 
good-sized  moths.  Many  of  these  moths,  attracted 
by  the  light,  find  their  way  in  through  our  windows, 
only  to  batter  themselves  to  death  in  an  aimless  be¬ 
wildered  flight  about  the  room.  The  parent  moths  of 
cutworms  are,  for  the  most  part,  dull-colored  incon¬ 
spicuous  insects  difficult  to  classify  into  their  proper 
species.  They  are  called  owlet  moths  because  they 
seem  to  have  eyes  well  adapted  for  finding  their  way 
in  the  dark,  and  most  of  them  are  active  only  at 
night.  Fig.  227  shows  the  parent  moths  of  the  Yel¬ 
low-headed  cutworm ;  one  with  her  wings  in  natural 
position  when  at  rest  and  one  with  the  wings  out¬ 
spread.  These  particular  moths  were  fairly  abundant 
last  year  in  certain  localities,  which  indicates  that 
the  Yellow-headed  cutworms  had  been  in  force  some¬ 
where  among  the  grasses  and  weeds  during  the  Spring 
of  1911.  The  origin,  habits,  life,  transformations 
and  end  of  the  Yellow-headed  cutworm  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  cutworms  in  general,  al¬ 
though  there  are  variations  in  certain  details  among 


PARENT  MOTHS  OP  CUTWORM.  Fig.  227. 


so  many  different  species.  The  parent  moths  of  this 
cutworm  appear  from  late  June  through  July  and 
August.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  July  and 
August  on  the  ground  among  the  roots  of  grasses.  Here 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  tiny  young  cutworms  go  into 
the  ground,  where  they  live  upon  the  tender  succulent 
roots  of  the  grasses.  They  become,  perhaps,  half- 
grown  by  the  time  cold  weather  begins.  As  the  cold 
commences  to  affect  them,  they  burrow  four  or  five 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  by  turning  round  and 
round  they  fashion  a  smooth  shallow  cell  in  which 
they  curl  up  ready  to  sleep  the  Winter  through.  As 
Spring  returns  and  the  earth  slowly  thaws,  the  young 
cutworms  also  gradually  warm  up  and  resume  their 
activity.  In  May  and  June  they  do  their  greatest 
injury,  for  they  are  large  then,  and  demand  a  good 
deal  of  succulent  food  to  complete  their  growth, 
which  takes  place  in  June  and  July.  When  the  cut¬ 
worms  become  fully  grown,  each  one  crawls  into  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  forms 
a  large  smooth  cavity  in  the  soil.  In  this  cell,  the 
cutworm  sheds  its  skin  and  gradually  assumes  the 
form  of  a  pupa  in  which  the  wings,  legs,  eyes,  and 
antennae  of  the  future  moth  may  be  distinguished. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  probably  three  or  four, 
the  outer  shell-like  covering  of  the  pupa  breaks  open 
and  the  adult  moth  crawls  out  of  the  earth.  The 
moth  dries  its  wings  in  the  sun,  soon  flies  away  on 
its  wedding  journey  and  then,  in  a  few  days,  deposits 
its  eggs.  Thus  having  provided  for  the  perpetuation 
of  its  kind  and  fulfilled  its  destiny,  there  is  nothing 
more  left  for  the  moth  but  to  die. 

This  life  cycle  of  a  cutworm,  together  with  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  habits,  offers  food  for  reflection  re¬ 
garding  methods  of  fighting  cutworms  in  general.  In 
general,  cutworms  are  found  in  grass  lands,  for  the 
grasses  are  their  preferred  food.  As  a  rule,  cutworms 
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are  only  half-grown  by  Fall  and  pass  the  Winter  in 
the  soil.  It  follows  then,  first,  that  other  things  being 
equal,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  or  similar  crops  put  on  sod- 
land  plowed  in  the  Spring  are  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  cutworms  than  if  grown  on  land  that  has 
borne  some  other  crop  following  the  sod.  In  general, 
a  three  or  four-year  rotation  is  of  great  aid  in  con¬ 
trolling  cutworms,  for  this  plan  does  not  allow  land 
to  remain  in  grass  for  several  years  and  thus  permit 
cutworms  to  become  abundant  and  thrifty.  In  the' 
second  place,  if  the  young  cutworms  are  disturbed  in 
their  Winter  cells  in  the  soil  they  will  die  as  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  the  weather.  Therefore,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  late  Fall  plowing,  after  the  cutworms  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  low  temperatures  and  gone  into  Winter 
quarters,  is  considered  a  good  practice  in  the  control 
of  these  pests.  The  trouble  with  Fall  plowing  is, 
however,  that  it  is  not  usually  done  late  enough  to 
kill  the  cutworms.  If  the  land  is  plowed  while  it  is 
yet  warm  the  cutworms  will  simply  crawl  back  into 
the  soil  and  make  their  Winter  cells  over  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  Summer  fallowing  of  a  field  when¬ 
ever  practicable  to  destroy  grasses  and  weeds  that 
serve  as  food  for  cutworms,  and  clean  culture,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  a  good  farm  practice  to  aid  in  controlling 
cutworms.  If  land  to  be  planted  in  corn  can  be  plowed 
early  in  the  preceding  August,  the  moths  will  not  be 
attracted  to  deposit  their  eggs  there,  and  injury  by 
the  cutworms  will  be  lessened.  It  seems  that  the 
earlier  the  preceding  year,  grass-lands  to  be  planted 
to  corn  are  plowed,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  from 
injury  by  cutworms  during  the  subsequent  Spring. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


A  FEW  POTATO  POINTERS. 

LATE  VARIETIES. — Green  Mountain  and  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  are  among  the  varieties  of  potatoes  here¬ 
tofore  classified  as  late  varieties,  but  now  there  are 
several  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  later.  The  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  progressive  farmer  is  “How  can  I  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  without  sacrificing  quality.”  The  se¬ 
lection  of  very  late  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  will  help 
solve  this  problem.  As  a  rule  each  individual  hill  of 
the  best  of  these  will  produce  more  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  than  either  Carman  No.  1  or  Green  Mountain,  and 
since  the  grower  has  found  that  when  his  potatoes  are 
put  onto  the  market  he  has  to  accept  10  cents  a 
bushel  less  for  his  overgrown  stock  than  for  the 
medium  size  market  potatoes  he  has  not  been  slow  to 
adopt  methods  of  culture  to  get  the  desired  results. 
In  actual  practice  I  have  found  that  if  the  rows  are 
spaced  34  inches  apart  and  the  hills  in  the  row  10  to 
12  inches  apart,  I  get  a  larger  yield  per  acre  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  market  potatoes  and  no  overgrown  ones. 
Not  only  so,  but  every  inch  of  ground  is  used  to  best 
advantage.  It  takes  from  15  to  16  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  several  times  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  seed  required. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  late  varieties  referred 
to  grow  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  longer  than  Green 
Mountain,  and  the  foliage  is  much  more  heavy,  that 
the  yield  will  also  be  correspondingly  greater.  In 
Central  Maine  Green  Mountain  is  gradually  being  re¬ 
placed  by  sorts  that  give  more  satisfactory  results 
financially. 

EARLY  VARIETIES  are  grown  either  for  early 
market,  or  for  the  southern  seed  trade,  and  not  for 
the  main  crop.  If  grown  for  seed  purposes  they 
should  not  be  planted  till  late  in  the  season  to  insure 
a  maximum  yield.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
When  planted  early  it  usually  happens  that  from  the 
blossoming  period  till  the  time  of  maturity  it  is  apt  to 
be  droughty,  and  the  plants  lack  the  moisture  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  tubers, 
whereas,  if  the  same  seed  is  planted  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  June  or  later,  the  crisis  is  past  before  the 
plants  begin  to  set  tubers,  a  critical  time  in  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  and  when  the  early  Fall  rains  come  the 
potatoes  flourish  and  yield  abundantly. 

METHODS  OF  PLANTING.— If  modern  planters 
are  used  it  behooves  the  grower  to  look  carefully  to 
the  way  in  which  the  seed  is  planted,  and  select  that 
planter  that  will  do  the  work  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  failure,  due  1 
believe  to  the  seed  being  delivered  into  soil  so  hot 
as  to  actually  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  This 
was  not  because  there  was  not  moist,  cool  soil  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  seed,  but  because  as  the  seed  was  delivered 
it  fell  into  the  dust  mulch,  which  so  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  and  enveloped  the  seed  as  to  dry  it  or  weaken 
it  so  that  the  plant  that  came  from  it  was  a  weakling 
so  long  that  it  failed  to  make  good.  The  best  planter 
is  the  planter  that  will  deliver  the  seed  into  the  moist 
soil  and  leave  the  dust  mulch  where  it  ought  to  be, 
on  top,  as  before  the  operation  of  planting. 

Maine.  i.  l.  ware. 
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A  PLAIN  “BACK-TO-THE-LAND”  STORY. 
Faith  and  Works  on  a  Jersey  Farm. 

“Back  to  the  farm”  seems  indeed  to  be  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  hour.  Then  to  see  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  come  back  fail,  our  hearts 
are  moved  in  pity,  and  we  feel  that 
somehow  or  somewhere  there  is  a  cause 
for  .  these  failures.  Having  been,  once 
upon  a  time,  both  my  husband  and  I, 

“backcomers,”  and  having  for  15  years 
clung  to  the  soil  with  our  nails  and  toes, 
and  now  seeing  in  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  many  failures  of  these  new¬ 
comers,  my  brains  have  been  set  to 
thinking.  It  seems  to  be  an  established 
fact  that  with  every  good  cause,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  set  in  motion  an 
evil  influence  too.  To  this  call  of  the 
soul  to  go  back  to  nature,  the  greedy 
arm  of  the  land  schemer  and  speculator 
has  been  thrown  out  to  grab.  You  will 
find  that  the  minds  of  these  newcomers 
are  filled  with  thoughts  of  get-rich- 
quick;  the  “hot  air”  of  these  schemers 
having  been  supplied  to  blow  them  up, 
making  them  believe  that  in  the  future 
they  would  sell  their  lands  in  small  lots, 
at  a  high  price,  or  that  they  would  get 
rich  raising  pigs,  or  making  a  comfort¬ 
able  living  with  a  few  dozen  hens,  or 
else  raise  an  acre  of  berries  and  make 
a  fortune,  etc.  These  people  are  so  full 
of  these  wonderful  tales  (I  believe  the 
newspapers  help  these  tales  along  too), 
that  they  will  not  even  lower  themselves 
to  ask  the  old  farmers  around  how  they 
are  getting  along.  No,  they  are  made 
to  believe  that  here  and  there  you  will 
find  a  successful  one,  but  that  the  rest 
are  too  slow,  and  do  not  have  a  business 
method  in  their  work,  as  they  do  in  the 
cities,  and  therefore  their  advice  is  not 
worth  having. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  worth 
having  is  worth  striving  for.  The  be¬ 
ginner  with  small  capital  and  no  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  met  with  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  not  unlike  those  that  confronted 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  the  Indians 
excluded  from  the  picture.  The  high 
living  will  have  to  come  down  to  plain 
living,  and  sometimes  privation  too;  the 
muscles  must  be  hardened  to  the  health¬ 
ful  exercise  of  farm  work  by  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  elbow  grease.  Then  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  small  beginnings,  and  above 
all  things,  no  matter  how  many  dis¬ 
couragements,  to  be  sure  to  clinch.  For 
as  a  wise  man  has  wisely  said,  “No 
beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are 
to  be  neglected,  because  continuance 
makes  them  great.” 

I  will  now  try  to  give  the  details  of 
our  experience.  To  many  the  progress 
will  seem  slow,  and  the  results  not  so 
wonderful,  but  we  are  contented.  We 
work  sometimes  very  hard,  but  it  is  in¬ 
dependent  work.  We  are  raising  our 
children  in  the  healthful  environment 
of  the  country.  Our  home  and  living  is 
plain  but  salutary,  and  above  all  we  are 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature,  where  at 
times  the  deepest  lessons  of  life  are 
learned. 

The  year  1893,  a  panic  year,  my  hus¬ 
band,  then  a  young  man  of  23,  was  look¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  work  in  one  of  our 
great  cities.  In  a  year  or  so  of  idleness 
he  easily  squandered  the  few  hundred 
dollars  lie  had  saved,  getting  into  mis¬ 
chief  too.  Before  the  last  hundred  was 
gone  he  had  the  wisdom  to  come  to  his 
senses,  and  changed  his  route.  In  the 
Summer  he  went  as  a  berry  picker  to  a 
farm,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Summer, 
before  going  back  to  the  city,  he  bought 
10  acres  of  woodland  from  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  who  was  willing  to  sell,  at 
$20  an  acre.  He  paid  $150  cash,  the 
remaining  $50  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  In 
the  Fall,  having  no  relatiops  whatever,  he  bid  farewell 
to  his  city  friends,  saying  “I  am  going  down  Jersey 
to  clear  my  10  acres  of  woods,  and  make  a  quick 
clearing  too,  for  I  shall  blow  the  roots  up  with  dyna¬ 
mite.”  But  he  soon  found  out  that  it  was  elbow 


grease,  and  not  dynamite,  that  took  them  out.  His 
friends  all  laughed  at  him  and  predicted  a  speedy  re¬ 
turn.  This  was  in  1894,  and  was  also  the  time  when 
my  people  first  came  to  the  same  town  in  Jersey  on 
account  of  failing  health  in  the  family,  I  being  one 


HOUSE  OF  A  JERSEY  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER.  Fig.  228 


WHERE  THE  BACK-TO-THE-LANDER  STARTED.  Fig.  229. 


INTERIOR  OF  BELOW-ZERO  OPEN-FRONT  HOUSE.  Fig.  230. 


loan  of  $400,  to  build  a  four-roomed  house,  and  he 
had  to  borrow  over  another  hundred  to  make  ends 
meet.  In  November  the  house  was  fit  for  habitation, 
and  our  housekeeping  began.  The  following  Winter 
with  the  help  of  two  men  he  cleared  seven  acres. 

1  he  wood  he  cut  and  the  little  sewing 
I  did  gave  us  our  living  for  the  time. 
In  the  Spring,  having  no  horse  of  our 
own,  the  plowing,  planting  blackberries, 
and  cultivating  of  these  seven  acres  cost 
us  about  $200.  The  following  Summer 
we  pulled  through  by  picking  berries  for 
the  farmer  who  sold  us  the  land,  and 
my  husband  by  working  out  all  he  could, 
and  at  the  same  time  working  his  own 
place  in  the  hours  of  the  early  mornings 
and  late  evenings.  In  1897  we  got  our 
first  crop  of  berries,  which  cleared  $100. 
Our  expenses  were  slowly  increasing, 
for  we  had  to  have  a  horse,  wagon, 
plow,  cultivators,  and  other  innumerable 
things  that  are  needed.  The  year  1898 
the  crop  was  fine,  but  the  prices  being 
low  we  only  cleared  just  about  half 
what  we  ought  to  have  had,  the  amount 
being  $300.  Three  or  four  years  after 
this  were  very  discouraging;  we  still 
had  to  try  to  get  all  the  outside  work  we 
could,  and  during  the  Winter  for  two 
years,  my  husband  was  compelled  to 
work  in  the  city,  and  I  and  the  children 
kept  house  in  the  country.  Then  we 
began  to  realize  that  we  needed  more 
land,  and  bought  at  one  time  10  more 
acres  which  cost  $300,  and  at  another 
time  40  acres  of  woodland  which  we  got 
very  cheap. 

1  ry  as  we  would  our  expenses  were 
always  greater  than  our  income,  and 
consequently  our  mortgage  grew,  but 
the  place  is  growing  too,  for  it  is  worth 
now  over  twice  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
One  cow  costs  us  $100  a  year  to  keep, 
using  all  the  milk  we  want  for  the  fam¬ 
ily;  the  surplus  milk,  which  I  sell,  and 
the  calf  the  cow  gives  us  in  a  year, 
brings  in  about  $70.  The  gain  is  only 
in  the  manure  which  builds  the  land  up, 
making  a  safe  deposit  upon  which  in¬ 
terest  will  be  drawn  later  on.  By  keep¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  70  hens  in  a  year  the 
gain,  free  from  all  expenses,  is  about 
$70,  and  the  manure.  We  are  keeping 
sows  too,  the  first  sow  we  had  paid  well. 
If  the  rest  we  are  now  started  with  do 
as  well  as  the  first  our  income  will  in¬ 
crease.  We  have  now  about  20  acres 
of  farm  land  and  the  rest  all  in  wood; 
15  acres  are  set  out  in  different  kinds 
of  berries,  and  if  the  expectations  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  outlook,  our  place  will 
be  free  from  all  incumbrance  in  two 
years.  Faustina  di  fabuizio. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  say  that  Mrs. 
di  Fabrizio  is  a  worthy  helpmate.  Fig. 
228  shows  the  house  described  above, 
while  Fig.  229  is  a  good  Tepresentation 
of  the  woods  where  the  start  was  made. 
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of  the  failing  ones.  The  beginning  of  1895  I  met  my 
husband,  and  towards  the  end  of  this  year  ,  we  were 
married.  Previous  to  being  married,  by  picking  ber¬ 
ries  and  working  around,  he  managed  to  pay  for  his 
land  and  got  a  clear  deed.  On  this  clear  deed  the 
building  and  loan  association  was  willing  to  give  a 


KEEPING  SUMMER  BOARDERS. 

I  am  a  young  widow  with  a  large 
comfortable  farmhouse,  good  garden  and 
fruit  and  a  liking  for  cooking.  A  small 
river  runs  through  the  farm  where  good 
fishing  and  bathing  is  afforded,  and  al¬ 
together  it  seems  as  though  I  am  missing 
a  good  opportunity  for  making  a  little 
extra  money  by  keeping  boarders,  but 
my  friends  discourage  me,  though  they’ve 
never  tried  it  themselves;  say  there  is 
no  money  in  it ;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pleasing  a  Summer  boarder  and 
other  things  equally  discouraging.  I  am 
willing  to  work  hard  to  make  a  success 
of  it,  but  of  course  I  do  not  want  to  if  it 
does  not  pay,  and  for  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
made  a  success  of  the  work.  What  is 
required,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  way 
of  food,  room,  entertainment,  and  anything  else  re¬ 
lating  to  the  subject.  ohio  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Summer  boarder  business  requires 
great  patience  and  tact,  as  well  as  hard  work.  It 
will  pay  where  one  is  suited  to  it,  and  has  a  good 
location.  We  would  like  experience  and  advice  from 
those  who  have  tried  the  business. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper 


Dandelions  in  Lawn. 

N.  F.  W.,  Smyrna,  Del— Can  you  inform 
me  what  will  destroy  dandelions  in  lawn 
that  is  infested  with  them? 

Ans. — Persistent  and  perpetual  dig¬ 
ging  out  seems  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  dandelions  in  lawn.  Of  course 
the  flower  heads  must  be  clipped  off,  to 
prevent  more  seeding.  The  dandelion 
root  must  be  dug  out  deeply,  or  it  will 
start  up  again ;  we  find  a  very  sharp, 
stifif-bladed  knife  a  useful  tool  for  this 
purpose ;  it  is  not  more  laborious  than 
cutting  asparagus,  and  an  enthusiastic 
gardener  can  do  a  good  deal  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  the  lawn  and  thicken  the 
grass,  sowing  more  seed  of  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  on  thin  spots  and  applying 
a  light  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
about  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  three 
or  four  applications. 

Destroying  Red  Ants. 

D.  11.,  Penflcld,  N.  Y. — Will  you  give  a 
remedy  for  red  ants?  We  have  been  pes¬ 
tered  with  them  for  two  years,  the  kind 
that  gets  into  cake  and  sugar  or  bread  and 
anything  with  sugar  in  it. 

Ans. — These  red  ants  avoid  poison;  a 
few  may  be  killed  in  this  way,  but  they 
soon  seem  to  recognize  the  danger,  and 
avoid  it.  They  can  be  destroyed,  how¬ 
ever  by  trapping,  either  with  a  roughly 
scraped  raw  hone,  or  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  sugar  water;  put  either  trap 
where  they  congregate.  As  soon  as  the 
hone  is  covered  with  ants,  put  it  in  the 
fire.  When  the  sponge  is  used,  which  is 
more  convenient,  dip  a  sponge  in  weak 
syrup,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  full  of  ants, 
drop  it  into  boiling  water,  put  out  a 
second  sweetened  sponge,  and  after  rins¬ 
ing  out  the  first,  use  it  again,  repeating 
the  process  until  they  disappear.  As  a 
rule  after  a  number  have  been  trapped 
in  this  way  the  others  disappear,  as 
though  terrified  by  their  unknown  en¬ 
emy.  Carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene  are 
both  repellants,  but  of  course  they  can¬ 
not  be  used  close  to  the  vicinity  of  food. 

Healing  Powers  of  Clay. 

II.  B.,  Ballengee,  IF.  Va. — On  our  farm 
here  we  have  a  vein  of  clay  that  contains 
magnesia,  iron,"  silicate  of  soda  and  other 
ingredients  that  have  been  used  by  several 
of  our  neighbors  on  old  sores,  such  as  fever 
sores,  carbuncles  and  chronic  sores  that 
our  best  doctors  have  failed  to  cure.  These 
have  been  cured  sound  and  well  in  a  short 
time  by  the  use  of  this  clay.  This  clay  Is 
about  four  feet  under  ground  and  is  about 
30  feet  thick,  which  extends  through  the 
top  of  a  ridge. 

Ans. — As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
clay  has  been  used  almost  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  popular  remedy  for 
sprains,  sores,  etc.  The  chief  value  of 
the  clay  in  this  connection  is  possibly 
the  fact  that  it  excludes  air,  although 
it  may  be  that  it  has  some  antiseptic 
properties.  Antiphlogistine  and  similar 
preparations  are  clay  with  highly  ab¬ 
sorptive  qualities,  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
carry  some  remedial  agent.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  there  is  something 
in  this  claim,  although  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  clay  is  a  cure-all. 

GEO  OTIS  SMITH, 

Director  Geological  Survey. 


Buying  Florida  Land. 

E.  R.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give 
me  any  information  in  regard  to  condition 
and  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Florida,  in 
Hillsboro  County,  in  the  vicinity  12  or  15 
miles  north  of  Tampa?  I  mean,  can  the 
soil  be  brought  into  cultivation  without  a 
great  outlay  of  money  and  labor?  Of 
course  I  don’t  expect  it  to  be  cultivated 
with  no  expense  or  work  ;  all  land  must  be 
worked  if  one  is  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
it.  But  I  have  been  advised  to  write  you. 
as  to  the  value  of  this  laud,  and  will  be 
glad  of  your  opinion  and  advice  on  the 
subject.  I  desire  for  the  benefit  of  health 
and  other  reasons  to  make  my  home  in 
Florida  at  some  future  time. 

Ans. — Experience  has  taught  us  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  give  such  advice 
about  Florida  land.  The  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  are  so  different  and  so 
peculiar  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them 
fairly  to  a  Northern  person.  There  is 
no  fair  way  except  to  go  to  Florida 
yourself  and  stay  long  enough  to  study 


the  country.  Do  not  go  in  Winter  and 
buy  land  on  the  strength  of  the  climate, 
hut  go  down  in  the  rainy,  hot  season 
when  the  dampness  and  the  insects  are 
at  their  worst.  Do  not,  under  Any  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever,  buy  Florida  land 
from  a  land  company  or  a  real  estate 
firm  without  going  there  and  living  at 
least  one  year  before  paying  out  money 
or  signing  any  contract.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  part  of  the  earth  with  such 
varying  soil  and  conditions  as  Florida. 
Either  keep  away  from  it  entirely  or  go 
and  live  there  before  buying  land. 


Insects  on  Rose. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  should  use  on 
my  Crimson  Rambler  to  prevent  the  foliage 
from  being  destroyed  by  insects?  F.  w.  F. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  different  insects  affect 
roses ;  one  often  very  troublesome  on  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  Ls  the  rose  hopper  or  thrips, 
which  feeds  on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage, 
giving  it  a  yellowish  look.  The  hoppers 
are  small  yellowish-white  winged  creatures, 
very  active.  Spray  with  whale-oil  soap  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  and  then  diluted  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Tobacco  extract,  diluted  in 
accordance  with  directions  on  package,  is 
also  good.  Re  sure  the  spray  hits  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  leaves.  The  same  remedies 
are  useful  for  aphis,  rose  slugs  and  red 
spider,  though  the  latter  post  is  controlled 
by  cold  water,  frequently  syringed  with 
force  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
For  mildew,  which  often  pffects  the  foliage 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  especially  when 
planted  in  a  place  with  deficient  air  drain¬ 
age,  dust  the  leaves  with  powdered  sulphur 
while  they  are  wet  with  dew. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

It  seems  that  all  fruit  buds,  except  those 
of  peaches,  passed  through  the  Winter  nice¬ 
ly,  and  are  now  in  line  shape  to  give  us 
an  abundant  crop,  however,  the  apple  buds 
are  just  beginning  to  show  a  little  red  and 
the  outcome  depends  very  much  upon  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  next  week  or  two. 
Beach  buds  were  very  badly  injured  by  the 
low  temperature  during  January.  The  crop 
from  this  latitude  north  will  probably  be 
very  light.  South  of  us  the  trees  have 
bloomed  quite  freely  In  most  localities  and 
now  promise  a  fair  crop.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  are  in  good  shape,  except  from  some 
damage  from  the  extremely  dry  weather  of 
last  Summer.  wai/tei:  wellhousk. 

Kansas  Hort’l  Society. 

Peach  buds  on  low  lands  are  destroyed. 
On  high  ground  very  little  injury  is  done. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  d.  s.  b. 

A  little  too  early  to  know  about  the 
peaches  for  sure,  but  they  are  reported  hurt 
quite  badly.  Sour  cherries  look  fine  for  a 
big  crop ;  apples  also  look  fine  for  a  good 
crop,  but  too  early  to  tell  unless  you  go 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  I  have  not  made  a 
canvass  of  mine.  The  ground  is  so  wet 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  spray,  and  a 
great  many  farmers  are  not  spraying,  and 
they  should  by  all  means,  as  the  aphis  is 
about  again.  Very  little  plowing  done. 
No  onions  sown  yet.  too  wet  and  cold,  the 
wettest  it  has  been  in  years.  Roads  are  in 
bad  shape  yet,  muddy  and  rutted  ;  no  time 
to  work  on  them  as  it  rains  about  every 
other  day.  w.  r.  k. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Indications  now  are  that  the  apple  crop 
will  he  unusually  large  if  proper  attention 
be  given  to  spraying.  Reports  show  that 
there  will  be  a  very  heavy  bloom,  only  a 
few  reporting  the  bloom  below  the  average, 
while  many  place  it  above  average.  The 
peaeli  bloom  is  practically  confined  to  a 
very  limited  area  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  and  even  there  the  prospects 
for  a  crop  are  far  below  average.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  report  very  severe  Winter  in¬ 
jury  to  trees.  Considerably  more  spraying 
than  usual  is  being  done. 

Columbus,  Mo.  w.  w.  chenowetii. 

Secretary  Mo.  Board  of  Horticulture. 


Pyrox  fills  the  barrel  with  the  apples 
that  used  to  go  on  top.  Write  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  for  book. — Adv. 


The  Aermotor  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulator  stops  wnen 
the  tank  is  lull  and 
starts  when  the 
water  is  lowered  4 
inches.  You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  lor 
gasoline  and  oil.  The  wind  is 
Iree. 


! 

! 
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We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  but,  lor  the  average  water  supply 
lor  the  home  and  150  head  of  stock,  an  8-loot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank.  —  which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  ol  water  supply  — is 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  lar  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  lor  the  Aer¬ 
motor  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
ol  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  lor  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  pumping  lor  150  head  ol  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  oi  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  v  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  injured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  watersupply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following: 


Devine,  Tex.,  Dec.  16, 1911. 

I  anmendlngyou  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  In  this  country — 
It  being  the  first  Aermotor 
put  up  In  Medina  County— 
and  ls  used  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  It  was  put  up  In  the  year 
1889  and  ls  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  small  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was 92.50.  This 
Aermotor  ls  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish¬ 
ing  water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUIS  GACONET. 

Find,  if  you  can.  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  regarding 
gasoline  engines. 


Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.60  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack— the  best  made— for  $6.00.  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago. 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  St’iSS.'ttsrsJ 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Warheim  Farm  Strain,  Selected  Jersey, 
Yellow  and  Red.  Chunky,  very  pro¬ 
ductive— 150,  postpaid,  60c.  Write  for 
Circular  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LIEPE  .  .  COLOGNE.  N.  J. 


Sfra  wkpirv  Pin  °ver  40  money-making  va- 
oirawotrry  l  lunis  rjeties  only  $1.25  to  $2.25  por 

1000.  New  1012  catalog  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


NEW  ERA  COW  PEAS— Own  growing.  Great  soil  im¬ 
provers,  best  for  hay,  retain  leaves.  Mature  75 
days.  $2.50  bu.,  sackod,  f.o.b.  Check  with  order. 
Prompt  shipment.  E.  Packard,  Seed  Specialist,  Dover, Del. 


SWEET  POTATO 


For  Sale 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND  Mii,fobd,  Delaware. 


WHITMAN’S, Si. P“S 


ol  the  World 


_  'New  Model  Steel  Beauty  \j£p  ALL  STEEL 

Let  us  prove  that  our  New  Model  is  the  Strongest,  Most 
Durable,  Most  Economical  and  Simplest  Hay  Press  in  the 
World— does  the  best  work— has  greatest  capacity— saves 
time,  labor  and  trouble — contains  exclusive  feature  found 
in  no  other  press— with  or  without  self-feed,  pullback  and 
hopper  condenser— fully  guaranteed— we  make  largest  lino 
of  Bailers  in  the  world.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  6951  S.  Broadway.  St.  Louis 


OD 
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FARMERS  HAVING  SMALL  POWER  can 

do  more  grinding  in  one  minuto 

Independence  Power 
Grind  Stone 

than  they  can  in  one 
hour  on  a  little  dinkey 
tread  power  stone.  Be 
aggressive  and  np-to- 
date  and  write  for  circulars 
and  prices  to  INDEPENDENCE 
STONE  WORKS.  Independence,  0. 


SEASONABLE  FARM  SEEDS 
COW  PEAS 

Valuable  for  hay  and  silage,  and  im¬ 
prove  soils,  even  if  crop  is  cut.  We 
offer  choice  Whip-poor-will,  New 
Era.  Black-Eye  and  Clay  Cow  Peas. 

MANGELS  FOR 
FEEDING  STOCK 

All  the  best  varieties.  Also  Millets,  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  other  seeds  for  sowing  now. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  farm  seeds  desired. 
Also  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  leaflet,  free. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARDY  TREES 

Trees  for  Orchard,  Forest  and  Garden 
Planting,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and 
Herb  Perennials.  Hedge  Plants  and 
Wind  Breaks.  Catalogue  Free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES,  Bedford,  Mass. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYE14  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  & 

1*  RUMS  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Freo  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  No.  21  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CA  It  HACK,  LETTUCE,  BEETS — Fine  plants,  *1.00  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower,  $2.f>0  per  1,0U0.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma¬ 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  ilristol,  Pa. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Direct  from  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
Agents  Wanted.  AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Iowa. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentins .  1.50 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Sheep  Farming,  Wing .  1.00 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley .  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons  .  1.00 

Ornamental  Gardening,  Long .  1.50 

The  Small  Country  Place,  Maynard.  .  1.50 
Bean  Culture,  Scvey . 50 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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a  liquid  sprayer  who 
has  once  used  the 


The  easiest 


surest  way  to 
kill  bugs! 


CHAMPION  M 


The  Champion  works  faster — dusts  two  rows 
at  once — as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  Weighs  only 
six  pounds.  Simple  to  operate,  any  farm  hand, 
even  a  boy  can  use  it.  It  gives  better  results, 
at  less  expense — in  time  and  material  used — 
than  any  other  machine.  No  water  to  carry. 
Least  danger  because  the  poison  is  kept  at 
a  safe  distance.  Price  $8.oo.  If  your  local 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  on 
receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

On  large  acreage,  use  the  Beetle  Duster. 
Dusts  four  rows  as  fast  as  a  horse  walks. 

Write  for  literature  to 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER 

30 1C  Pearl  Street*  New  York  City 


I 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Large  discounts  on  large  orders. 


—39  of  the  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive 
varieties.  Also  fall  bearing  varieties,  SWEET  POTATO. 
CABBAGE^  ASPARAGUS,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  TREES.  PLANT  SETTERS.  SPRAY  PUMPS.  Prices  low 
Catalog  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Remsenburg,  New  York. 


Strawberry  Plants  THat  Grow 

Largest  stock  of  thrifty  young  plants  in  the  New  England  StateB.  I  have  been  selling  plants  true  to  name  for  40 
years.  All  the  new  and  standard  varieties.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  free.  C.  8.  Pit  ATT.  HEADING.  MAS8. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


SPRAY 
The  IRON 
Traction 
Way 


If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  claim 
»  j-i  that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 
tingle  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 

I  slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 

relief  valve.  M /TIT  Traction  Sprayers 

B nUN  /umfaf  Have  55  and  100  gallon 
jAJSmWA  M  jnaMJLg  tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

Seethis  sprayeronyourdealer'sfloor.  Writeusatonce 
for  special  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
ali  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  complete  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  and  drills,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  1029,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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The  Bulging  Spool. 

A  reader  sends  a  drawing  of  a  spool 
from  which  the  thread  was  unwound, 
shown  in  Fig.  232.  It  looked  at  first  as 
if  there  was  a  fine  length  of  thread, 
but  when  taken  off  a  large  proportion 
of  “bulge”  was  revealed.  This  ranks 
with  the  strawberry  box  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  tipped  up  and  the  hundred  other 
mean  tricks  to  compel  customers  to  pay 


THE  BULGE  OF  THE  SPOOL.  Fig,  232. 

for  water,  wind  and  “bulge.”  It  is 
through  such  tricks  that  millions  go  to 
the  handlers  through  dimes  and  pennies 
that  are  taken  from  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

The  reader  who  sent  us  this  spool  ex¬ 
presses  his  sentiments  as  follows: 

“1  have  tried  to  draw  a  picture  of  a 
new-fashioned  spool — at  least  it  is  the  first 
seen  like  it.  It  had  darning  cotton  on  it. 
When  full  of  course  it  looks  all  right,  but 
you  find  out  that  you  are  paying  a  pretty 
fair  price  for  wood  when  you  see  the  empty 
spool.”  G.  E.  p. 


Joints  in  Tiling. 

E.  T.  Elkins,  IT.  Va. — I  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  laying  drain  tiles.  I  wish  to  put  in 
some  this  Spring.  I  have  a  pretty  good 
fall.  What  is  the  best  way  to  cover  after 
being  laid?  There  seems  to  be  a  sediment 
or  silt  which  accumulates  inside  of  the 
tile.  There  has  been  some  tile  laid  about 
one-half  mile  from  my  place ;  they  are 
( hoked  up  and  they  are  taking  them  up. 
Some  say  to  cover  with  straw.  Will  that 
do?  I  was  thinking  of  using  small  stones 
at  the  joints. 

Ans. — There  are  occasional  spots 
where  we  find  it  necessary  to  protect 
the  joints  of  a  drain  from  the  slushy  silt 
which  is  inclined  to  run  in  with  the 
water,  but  there  are  numberless  causes 
for  the  stoppage  of  drains.  Poorly  ex¬ 
ecuted  work  in  correlating  the  grade 
line  probably  throws  more  drains  out  of 
commission  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor.  After  laying  out  the  drains  have 
your  grader  work  to  a  range  of  targets 
(or  gauge  and  line  if  preferred)  and 
see  to  it  that  he  makes  the  tile  bed  uni¬ 
form  as  prescribed  by  the  method  used. 
Many  workmen  are  careless  about  this 
very  important  part  of  the  work,  and 
work  is  short-lived  instead  of  the  most 
permanent  improvement  a  farm  can 
have,  as  is  the  case  when  properly  con¬ 
structed.  1  have  engineered  a  good 
many  miles  of  tile  drains  in  my  day 
(25  miles  in  1911  alone)  and  if  they  are 
not  all  working  it  has  never  been  re¬ 
ported.  One  drain  on  my  own  place, 
laid  11  years  ago,  has  12  rods  through 
quicksand ;  we  laid  this  on  2x4-inch 
scantling  and  blinded  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches  with  the  top  soil,  and  used 
no  other  joint  protection  whatever,  nor 
do  I  care  for  such  covering  as  paper 
or  straw,  except  in  spots  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  water  flowing  and  a 
slushy  silt  is  encountered ;  here  we 
sometimes  use  hay  or  straw  in  a  very 
thin  layer  under  the  tile  as  well  as  on 
top  of  them.  Make  close  joints  and 
don’t  blind  with  fine  sand  or  silty  loam 
that  slushes  up  and  runs  with  the 
water,  and  it  is  very  few  places  that 
will  need  anything  over  the  joints  of 
the  drain  more  than  the  dirt  that  came 
out  of  the  ditch.  j.  f.  v.  s. 


A  Run  In  With  Sharpers. 

Since  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  resolutely  exposing 
nil  forms  of  imposture  and  deceit,  perhaps 
some  readers  would  also  be  interested  in 
my  experience  with  two  rascals  in  San 
Francisco,  on  or  near  the  ninth  of  last  De¬ 
cember.  At  tlie  Oakland  ferry  I  took  an 
electric  car  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Station,  where  I  wished  to  leave  my  suit 
<  ase  for  the  few  hours  I  was  to  stay  in  the 
city.  On  this  car  a  stranger  spoke  to  me, 
a  young  man  of  about  30,  who  looked  like 
the  traveler  he  pretended  to  be.  lie  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  was  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  a  stranger,  and  suggested  that 
we  see  the  city  together.  I  had  no  ob¬ 
jection.  We  took  dinner  at  a  restaurant, 
my  new  friend  paying  expenses.  Then  we 
took  car  to  visit  some  point  of  interest. 
Golden  Gate  Park,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
but  we  found  ourselves  on  the  wrong  car, 
after  a  bit.  We  then  got  off  and  my  com¬ 
panion  suggested  that  we  ought  to  see 
where  the  big  fire  was,  and  we  found  by 
asking  a  passer-by  that  it  was  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  We  reached  a  ciuiet  street  after  a 
time,  my  companion  appearing  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  remains  of  the  big  lire,  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  various  points. 

-Vfter  a  time  a  passer-by  stopped  us  and 
asked  us  where  a  certain  street  was.  We 
(old  him  we  were  strangers.  We  began  to 
move  away,  but  he  attached  himself  to  us 
telling  us  how  he  was  from  Arkansas,  and 
speaking  with  a  marked  Southern  accent. 
In  short,  he  played  tire  part  of  a  country 
greenhorn  lost  amidst  dishonest  relatives 
•'nd  city  sharpers  with  much  skill  and  abil¬ 
ity.  I  was  thus  far  completely  taken  in 
l  y  both  of  them,  as  the  results  will  show. 


Our  new  friend  showed  us  how  he  had  been 
matching  dollars  with  his  city  acquain¬ 
tances,  who  had  won  large  sums  from  him, 
and  my  two  companions  were  soon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  science  of  matching  coins;  com¬ 
panion  number  one  insisting  that  his  prin¬ 
ciples  were  right,  companion  number  two 
contradicting  and  wishing  to  settle  the 
point  by  beginning  the  game.  My  first 
friend  drew  me  aside  and  whispered  that 
we  ought  to  give  him  a  lesson,  that  if  we 
didn't  he  would  lose  all  his  money  some¬ 
where,  that  we  would  win  his  money  and 
then  pay  it  back  to  him.  The  scheme  re¬ 
quired  three  players.  I  took  part,  though 
very  much  against  my  will.  At  first  1  was 
prudent  enough  to  use  my  friend’s  money 
instead  of  my  own,  but  finally  I  became 
interested  in  spite  of  myself  and  advanced 
.$20.  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  $20  circu¬ 
lating  I  experienced  a  sudden  change  of 
heart  and  saw  that  I  was  somewhat  easy, 
to  say  the  least.  I  began  to  “sass”  them 
considerably  and  demanded  my  money  back. 
They  objected,  and  began  to  walk  hastily 
away.  I  began  to  look  about  for  assistance, 
when  a  postman  hurried  by.  I  shouted  to 
him  that  two  robbers  had  my  money  and 
asked  him  what  to  do.  lie  did  not  stop 
but  said  :  “.Stick  to  them  until  they  give  it 
back.”  My  new  friends  were  now  hurry¬ 
ing  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  I  hurried, 
too,  thinking  that  I  needed  them  more  than 
they  needed  me.  They  rushed  into  the 
basement  of  a  house  near  by.  I  followed. 
They  rushed  out  again.  The  man  who  had 
my  money  began  to  lose  courage,  when  he 
saw  my  courage  was  now  good,  and  he 
quickly  returned  my  money,  even  asking 
me  if  I  wanted  some  of  his,  too.  I  felt 
my  own  was  enough,  though  1  prayed  that 
a  policeman  would  come  into  view.  My 
New  Hampshire  friend  disappeared  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  The  other  stood  his 
ground,  picked  up  a  sharp  stone,  and  said 
that  he  would  lay  my  head  open.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  I  would  see  him  in  jail  yet, 
thinking  that  I  might  scare  him.  i’hen 
we  both  retired,  perhaps  equally  disgusted. 
This  experience  shows,  I  think,  one  form  of 
imposture  out  of  the  many  practised  upon 
the  man  from  the  country  by  his  city 
brother.  f.  p.  w. 

Vermont. 

THE  NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

Farmers’  institutes  of  New  York  State 
are  much  as  they  were  a  number  of  years 
ago.  It  was  said  then  that  some  change 
was  needed  to  make  them  more  efficient 
and  to  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  farmer.  Commissioner  Pearson 
did  much  to  bring  the  whole  State  Depart¬ 
ment  into  contact  with  the  common  farmer, 
including  the  institute  work.  For  all  that 
I  am  informed  that  the  new  Commissioner, 
Calvin  J.  Iluson,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  something  more  is  needed  to  bring  the 
institutes  to  those  that  need  them  most. 
Someone  has  suggested  that  the  localities 
that  have  never  had  institutes  are  the  ones 
that  ought  to  be  considered  first,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Commissioner  is  in 
sympathy  with  this  idea.  For  a  few  years 
the  institutes  have  been  placed  by  means 
of  conferences  held  in  each  county.  These 
conferences  are  composed  of  former  local 
correspondents,  presidents  of  organizations 
and  masters  of  Granges.  If  a  locality  had 
no  local  organization  and  had  not  been 
favored  with  an  institute  the  previous  year, 
it  had  no  way  of  getting  an  official  hearing 
at  the  conference.  If  they  hadn't  life 
enough  to  form  some  sort  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  die. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  notice  how 
the  institutes  have  run  as  to  numbers, 
etc.  In  1908-9  there  were  institutes; 
1909-10,  2!).'.;  1910-11,  340;  1911-12,  400. 
The  total  attendance  for  these  same  years 
lias  been  as  follows:  182,500,  131,000, 

128,000,  110.000.  This  shows  a  gradual 

falling  off  in  attendance  in  spite  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  institutes.  If 
we  consider  the  average  attendance  per 
session  the  result  is  as  follows  for  the 
years  mentioned:  "•  33,  123,  107,  97.  It  is 
understood  that  the  total  attendance  is 
found  by  making  a  count  each  session  and 
adding  the  counts  together.  The  large 
numbers  do  not  represent  the  different  in¬ 
dividuals  in  attendance.  That  number 
must  be  very  much  less.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  sessions  held  at  each  place  seems 
to  figure  three,  or  very  near  it.  While  not 
familiar  enough  with  institute  affairs  to 
make  any  general  conclusions,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  number  of  farmers 
who  may  have  attended  institutes  during 
the  past  year  may  have  numbered  50,000. 
I  suppose  this  is  one  in  10. 

Among  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
suggested  to  got  a  better  farm  representa¬ 
tion  is  tlie  following:  The  various  insti¬ 
tute  conductors  have  a  very  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  their  respective  territories. 
From  this  acquaintance  it  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  .ascertain  the  names  of 
farmers  in  every  town  who  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  institute  affairs.  These  men 
would  then  be  notified  and  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  tlie  conferences.  Thus  every  town 
might  be  able  to  be  heard.  Then  would  fol¬ 
low  the  question  of  taking  the  institute 
to  tlie  towns  that  are  situated  away  from 
the  railway,  and  are  not  at  all  in  touch 
with  the  institutes.  Some  of  the  best  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  the  so-called  back  towns. 
More  of  them  might  be  held,  and  in  many 
cases  such  could  be  reached  best  in  the 
late  Summer.  This  would  apply  to  the 
dairy  regions,  and  perhaps  to  some  others, 
but  not  to  the  fruit  sections.  Late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  institutes  in  these  localities 
would  be  out  of  the  question 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  have 
heard  farmers  discuss  a  little  and  that  is 
the  cost  of  the  institutes.  The  amount  is 
not  regarded  as  excessive  as  far  as  I  hear, 
although  farmers  do  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  well  enough  informed  to  judge  of  the 
proper  expenditure.  Many  times  speakers 
are  obtained  from  the  State  college,  the 
experiment  station  and  the  department  of 
agriculture,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  do 
not  cost  as  do  tlie  other  speakers.  Novv 
it  is  very  desirable  that  these  men  should 
be  heard,  but  they  draw  pay  from  some¬ 
where.  The  suggestion  is  offered  that  the 
cost  of  these  men  to  tin*  State  ought  to  be 
noted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  work.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  really 
makes  no  difference.  The  State  pays  the 
bill  in  one  way  or  another,  and  there  is  no 
probability  that  any  duplicate  bills  aro 
allowed.  It  is  only  a  question  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  anyway.  h.  h.  lyox. 
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This  is  the  farm  house  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.  Agricultural  Development 
Station  at  Medford,  L.  /.,  N.  Y.,  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

and  this  is  what  the  Director  says  about  it. 

“  Our  newly  erected  farm  homestead  has  a  shingled  roof  stained 
with  your  stain  similar  in  color  to  your  moss-green  cement  stain, 
while  the  body  of  the  house,  also  shingled,  is  very  much  like  your 
Quaker  Gray  (cement  stain).  This  coloring  has  created  no  end 
of  favorable  comment,  and  many  have  been  pleased  to  find  that 
it  was  Cabot’s  Stain  did  it.” 

H.  B.  Fuller,  Director  Agriculture  Development. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains  are  the  ideal  colorings  for  farm  buildings,  being 
cheaper,  more  sanitary  and  vastly  more  preservative  than  paint.  You  know 
that  paint  costs  more  than  ever  before  (or  is  poorer  in  quality),  while  these 
stains  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint,  and  can  be  applied  by  anyone 
twice  as  fast,  using  a  broad,  flat  brush  or  a  spraying  machine.  They  are 
made  with  the  strongest  and  finest  unfading  pigments,  ground  in  linseed  oil, 
and  their  liquid  vehicle  is  refined  Creosote,  ‘‘the  best  wood  preservative 
known.”  They  sink  into  the  wood  and  give  deep,  rich  coloring  effects  that 
are  much  handsomer  than  paint,  and  the  Creosote  not  only  thoroughly 
preserves  the  wood,  but  also  destroys  all  germs,  insects  and  parasites  and 
makes  tlie  whole  building  wholesome. 

Send  for  samples  of  stained  wood  ( free )  and  catalogue  with  full  information 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Chemists'"  21  Batterymarch  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Agents  alt  over  the  countiy.  A  Iso,  Conservo  Wood  Preservative, for  Posts,  Sills,  Planking ,  etc . 


My  Big  Free  Display  Vehicle 
Book  Gives  You  Hundreds  ©f 
Styles  to  Select  a  Buggy  From 

IN  THIS  Book,  I  show  you  more  buggies  in  different  styles  than  you  can 
see  from  25  retail  dealers’  stores. 

Thousands  of  people  buy  from  me,  because  they  can  get  a  better  stylo 
vehicle  to  suit  tlicir  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  save  big  money  by  buying 
direct  from  me,  tlie  manufacturer. 

I  have  been  in  business  12  years.  From  a  small  beginning,  making  to 
order  only  a  few  hundred  vehicles  the  first  year,  I  have  grown  to  be  the 
largest  maker  of  buggies  and  carriages  in  the  world. 

My  business  is  a  personal,  man  to  man,  face  to  face  business.  Through 
my  catalog  you  come  into  my  factory,  pick  out  what  you  want,  have  it  made 
to  order,  and  buy  at  wholesale  prices  on  30  days’  fiee  trial. 

Don’t  take  any  stock  in  wliat  manufacturers,  selling  to  jobbers  through 
dealers,  say  about  mail  order  houses.  I  am  cutting  into  their  business— 
the  shoe  pinches— that  is  why  they  are  setting  up  the  howl. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 

Made  to  Order,  Sold  on  30  Days’ 

Why  not  bo  fair  to  yourself  and  to  me  and  Investigate  before 
you  buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  It  only  takes  a  day  or  two  to 
get  tnls  big  showroom  catalog  of  mine  that  I  have  written  my¬ 
self,  which  tells  you  more  about  my  trade-mark  vehicles  for 
every  purpose  than  I  can  tell  In  an  advertisement.  Justa  postal 
will  bring  the  book  at  once.  Wait  two  or  three  days,  get  the 
book,  see  my  styles,  read  my  fair  plan  of  selling,  compare  my 
prices— and  then  decide  where  you  will  buy. 

150  000  Peonle  have  already  made  tlieso  comparisons 

! _ £.  and  are  customers  of  mine.  X  am  going 

to  give  better  buggies  at  less  money  to  20,000  more  buyers  this 
year.  Will  you  be  one  of  them!  Anyway,  use  your  best  judg¬ 
ment,  without  prejudice,  and  send  for  my  free  book.  X  will  pay 
the  postage— send  It  to  you  gladly. 

No  other  maker  of  high  grade  vehicles  makes  as  fair  an  offer 
as  I  do.  nor  prices  as  low,  considering  the  quality.  Why  not 
write  me  today  for  book  and  full  particulars! 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  290,  Columbus,  Ohio 


VEHICLES 

Free  Trial  AT  A  PEra!  ™AT 


SAVES  YOU  BIG  MONEY 


Two 
Years 
Guarantee^ 


BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW-* 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cloared 
forests  or  stump  hind. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
o  a  r  th  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 
or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  for  now  book,  ‘‘Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

839  Main  St.,  Hl-irninim,  Coun. 


bush 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock| 
[on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon| 
[save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lastsj 
[longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “lay  wagon | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617lh  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  12)4  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  6,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine. 

You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  PAYS’ FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NOW  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 

FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO..  -  Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 
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PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  TALKS. 

Substitute  for  Sawdust  in  Icehouse. 

B.  W.  G.,  Watertown ,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
anything  that  will  do  to  cover  ice  except 
sawdust?  I  have  an  icehouse  filled  with 
ice,  but  am  bothered  to  get  sawdust. 

Ans. — In  place  of  sawdust,  the  use  of 
planer  shavings,  hay  or  straw  gives 
good  results,  if  clean.  In  fact,  clean, 
fine  hay  is  preferred  by  some  experts 
as  a  covering  for  the  ice.  In  some 
localities  where  the  other  substances 
cannot  be  easily  secured,  dry  moss  is 
used  with  satisfaction. 

Coal  Oil  Engine. 

G.  N.,  Licking,  Mo. — Is  there  an  engine 
made  especially  to  use  coal  oil  in  place  of 
gasoline,  and  is  it  a  success?  I  have  never 
seen  one.  I  have  circular  from  several 
companies  that  make  them. 

Ans.— Coal  oil  or  kerosene  is  a  pe¬ 
troleum  oil  just  as  gasoline  is,  but  it  is 
a  heavier  oil  and  harder  to  vaporize.  It 
can  be  used  in  many  gasoline  engines  if 
the  engine  is  started  on  gasoline  and  run 
until  warmed  up  sufficiently  to  make  the 
vaporizing  of  the  kerosene  easy.  En¬ 
gines  designed  particularly  for  kerosene 
oil  as  a  rule  have  the  oil  and  air  sprayed 
together  into  the  cylinder  and  there  it 
is  changed  into  a  gaseous  state  instead 
of  in  the  carbureter  as  with  gasoline. 
Otherwise  the  engines  are  very  similar. 
Kerosene  engines  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  since  about  1870.  They  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  have  been  widely  and  success¬ 
fully  used  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
are  made  exclusively  by  a  large  number 
of  reliable  concerns. 

Constructing  a  Filter. 

E.  A.  B.,  Lakeville ,  Mass. — I  wish  to 
construct  a  filter  for  my  brook  water.  The 
situation  is  as  follows :  An  eight-inch 

Acron  pipe  runs  from  the  brook  to  a  well 
from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  my 
house.  Surplus  water  runs  back  again  to 
the  brook.  The  brook,  although  unfailing, 
is  at  times  so  shallow  as  not  to  cover  more 
than  one-half  the  entrance  pipe.  My  idea 
is  that  some  kind  of  sand  filter  can  be 
constructed  at  the  entrance  pipe,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Ans. — A  sand  filter  may  be  con¬ 
structed  at  the  brook  end  of  the  pipe, 
or  the  well  may  be  made  into  a  filter,  if 
it  is  now  used  merely  as  a  storage  res¬ 
ervoir.  The  idea  of  the  filter  is  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  through  sand  for  a 
distance,  thus  cleaning  the  water.  It 
was  thought  that  merely  the  solid  matter 
and  particles  in  suspension  were  re¬ 
moved  in  this  way,  but  a  very  careful 
investigation  has  shown  that  bacteria  is 
also  removed  to  some  extent,  making 
the  sand  filter  a  most  efficient  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  device. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  feed  the 
unfiltered  water  to  the  top  of  the  sand, 
allow'  it  to  sink  through  and  at  the 
bottom  take  out  the  filtered  water.  A 
good  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a 
concrete  storage  receptacle  perhaps  five 
feet  deep  and  possibly  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  If,  as  stated  above,  you  wish  to 
use  the  well,  lay  a  concrete  bottom  and 
concrete  sides — that  is,  make  a  water¬ 
tight  basin.  Divide  the  basin  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  partition  through  the  center.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  partition  a  pipe 
should  go  through,  connecting  the  two 
parts  of  the  basin.  Now,  in  one  part 
put  four  or  five  layers  of  gravel,  each 
layer  finer  than  the  one  beneath  it,  and 
each  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick.. 
Then  on  top  of  the  gravel  put  a  layer  of 
clean,  sharp,  coarse  sand  about  a  foot 
thick,  and  level  it  off  well;  then  a  sec¬ 
ond  layer  a  foot  thick  and  a  third  layer, 
leveling  each  layer  independently  before 
putting  on  the  next.  At  least  three  feet 
of  sand  is  desirable.  The  sand  musr 
be  clean  and  free  from  dirt  or  loam. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  wash  the  sand 
with  water  before  using  it.  After  the 
filter  is  completed  as  described,  the 
water  from  the  brook  may  be  allowed  to 
flow  on  to  the  top  of  the  sand,  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  sand  by 
the  flow.  The  water  will  slowly  sink 
through  the  filter  and  rise  in  the  other 
half  of  the  basin  from  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  house  may  be  taken.  Occa¬ 
sionally  (perhaps  two  or  three  times  a 
year)  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of 
sand  should  be  very  carefully  scraped 
off  and  replaced  by  a  similar  amount 
of  fresh  sand,  as  the  upper  layer  of 
sand  will  collect  various  impurities.  In 
place  of  a  divided  concrete  basin  two 
clean,  watertight  barrels  may  be  used, 
one  barrel  being  filled  with  gravel  and 
sand  as  directed  and  a  pipe  from  the 
bottom  of  the  filter  barrel  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  other  barrel.  Then  allow 
the  unfiltered  water  to  flow  in  to  the 
top  of  the  filter  barrel  and  take  the 
house  supply  from  near  the  top  of  the 
other  barrel. 


Cleaning  Drains. 

R.  O.,  Bluffs,  III. — What  will  dissolve  and 
remove  the  soapy  deposit  that  forms  in 
drain  pipes  from  sinks? 

Ans. — Stop  up  the  sink  and  pour  in 
plenty  of  strong  ammonia  and  then  lots 
of  boiling  hot  water,  unstopping  the  sink 
immediately  so  that  the  ammonia  will 
not  evaporate.  Usually  the  pipe  will  be 
cleared  out  at  once.  Then,  if  the  sink 
is  always  washed  with  ammonia  instead 
of  soap,  the  pipe  will  remain  clean.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  slake  a  quantity  of 
lime  and  pour  it  down  the  pipe  at  night, 
letting  no  more  water  run  that  night. 
Then  ill  the  morning  pour  down  several 
quarts  of  very  hot  water. 

Difference  in  Nitrogen  and  Phosphate. 

G.  F.  H.,  Idaho. — 1.  Are  the  fertilizing 
elements  in  blood  and  bone  as  available 
as  those  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphos¬ 
phate? 

E.  A.  M.,  Massachusetts. — 2.  In  what  re¬ 
spect  is  ground  bone  superior  to  plain 
superphosphate  for  the  phosphoric  acid? 

Ans. — 1.  Dried  blood  contains  nitro¬ 
gen  and  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  nitrogen  is  in  the  organic 
form  and  must  first  decay  before  it  be¬ 
comes  available  as  plant  food.  This  it 
does  quite  rapidly  in  a  warm  moist  soil. 
As  a  rule  the  organic  material  which 
contains  most  nitrogen  will  decay  most 
rapidly.  For  example,  clover  hay  will 
rot  or  “spoil”  very  much  faster  than 
wheat  or  rye  straw.  Nitrate  of  soda 
carries  nitrogen  which  is  at  once  soluble 
in  water,  and  can  be  used  at  once  by 
the  plant.  Thus  suppose  we  put  nitrate 
and  blood  together  on  a  field  of  grass 
or  grain  in  April,  or  on  a  potato  crop. 
The  nitrate  is  dissolved  by  the  first 
rain  and  the  plant  roots  may  use  it  at 
once.  The  blood,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  first  be  made  available  through 
decay,  and  this  will  require  heat  as  well 
as  moisture.  Thus  the  nitrate  will  feed 
the  plants  at  once — the  blood  will  be 
ready  later.  The  theory  upon  which 
our  high-grade  mixed  fertilizers  are 
compounded  is  to  use  three  or  more 
sources  of  nitrogen.  First  comes  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  then 
blood,  then  tankage  and  bone.  This 
gives  a  succession  through  the  growirfe 
season.  This  is  really  an  imitation  of 
good  stable  manure,  for  when  that  is 
used  the  liquids  act  like  the  nitrate  and 
the  rest  of  the  manure  becomes  avail¬ 
able  at  different  periods  through  the 
season. 

2.  Fine  ground  bone  is  an  organic 
substance  which  will  decay  in  the  soil 
more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its 
fineness.  A  “superphosphate”  is  phos¬ 
phate  rock  ground  fine  and  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  fine  ground  bone  is  that  when  put 
in  the  soil  it  decays  and  becomes  more 
and  more  available,  while  the  phosphate 
rock  ground  to  equal  fineness  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  soil  with  little  change.  Put 
a  large  bone  in  the  ground  beside  a 
vine  or  tree,  and  after  a  time  the  roots 
will  find  it  and  etch  out  marks  upon  it. 
Put  in  a  chunk  of  phosphate  rock  of 
equal  size  and  no  visible  impression  will 
be  made  upon  it.  When  the  ground 
rock  is  made  into  superphosphate  its 
phosphoric  acid  becomes  soluble — more 
so  than  in  the  fine  ground  bone.  This 
phosphoric  acid,  however,  as  it  remains 
in  the  soil,  becomes  less  and  less  avail¬ 
able,  since  it  makes  combinations  with 
lime  and  other  minerals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fine  bone  becomes  more  and 
more  available,  since,  being  an  organic 
substance,  it  decays  in  the  soil. 


Frightening  the  Crows. 

As  It  is  getting  about  time  of  year  for 
.Tim  Crow  to  com  men  ce  his  depredations, 
I  will  tell  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  how 
I  fool  the  gentleman.  I  take  an  old  suit 
of  clothes  and  make  an  image,  and.  by  the 
way,  it  needs  to  be  a  good:  one,  a  fair  imi¬ 
tation  of  “Farmer  Corntossle.”  Fasten 
some  pieces  of  glass  or  bright  tin  in  va¬ 
rious  places  on  the  clothing,  get  a  false 
face  at  the  five-rent  store,  put  a  stick 
through  the  shoulders  to  tie  a  string  to. 
suspend  him  to  a  wire  on  which  is  a  small 
pulley  between  two  high  stakes  or  trees.  A 
little  breeze  will  cause  him  to  move  back 
and  forth  on  the  wire  and  turn  one  way 
and  another.  The  principal  object  is  to 
have  something  that  will  move.  I  also 
fixed  one  by  a  tree  at  one  side  of  the  field, 
so  that  the  slightest  breeze  would  cause 
it  to  swing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look 
like  a  man  peeping  out  from  behind  the 
tree,  then  dodging  hack.  A  small  wind¬ 
mill  with  a  clatter  to  it  is  also  very  good 
Anything  stationary  they  soon  become  ac¬ 
customed  to,  but  when  they  see  an  object 
moving  they  are  suspicious  that  there  is 
something  wrong.  a.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fun  with  Crows. — Take  some  grains  of 
corn  and  fasten  horse-tail  hairs  in  the 
grains  with  a  needle,  drop  few  grains  where 
rise  crows,  then  watch  crows.  I  think 
Hope  Farm  would  stop  eating  baked  apples 
to  laugh  at  crow’s  antics.  o.  C.  c. 

Thomasville,  Ga. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  then  eat  some  more  baked 
apples ! 


TANNERY  REFUSE  AS  \  FERTILIZER. 

Part  I. 

Refuse  and  Ashes. — The  refuse  of  tan¬ 
neries  that  is  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  refuse 
material  from  the  beam  house,  where  the 
hides  are  prepared  for  tanning,  and  the 
ashes  from  the  steam  plant.  There  are 
three  methods  of  preparing  hides  for  tan¬ 
ning,  but  from  only  one,  namely,  that  where 
the  hair  of  the  hide  is  loosened  by  submerg¬ 
ing  in  strong  lime  water,  is  there  a  big 
product  useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Hides  are  submerged  into  large  pools  or 
vats  with  a  large  quantity  of  lime  put  in 
them.  This  lime,  after  being  used  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  becomes  fouled  with 
manure,  hair  and  ammonia.  When  this 
condition  arises  the  water  is  pumped  out 
and  the  residue  of  solids  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vats  is  thrown  out  of  doors  into  large 
piles.  These  piles  of  lime  are  about  as 
valuable  per  unit  of  lime  as  is  lime  in  any 
form  that  is  usually  purchased  commer¬ 
cially.  Of  course,  it  contains  considerable 
moisture  even  after  being  exposed  through 
a  dry  season,  but  to  offset  the  mois¬ 
ture  the  refuse  contains  enough  animal 
matter  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of 
one  per  cent  to  two  per  cent  nitrogen.  This 
material  is  very  valuable  to  apply  as  a 
top-dressing  to  grass  lands,  as  most  grass 
lands  need  lime,  and  the  available  nitrogen 
can  be  utilized  readily  by  the  growing 
plants.  If  this  refuse  lime  is  applied  to 
small  grain,  frequently  the  grain  lodges,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  a 
lack  of  phosphorus  and  potash.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  applied  to  land  for 
corn,  the  nitrogen  is  utilized  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  and  the  lime  remains  in  the  soil  for  the 
grass  or  grain  that  may  follow. 

Tannery  Ashes. — The  other  residue  from 
tanneries  is  the  ashes.  Leather  is  tanned 
with  a  liquor  that  is  made  by  running 
boiling  water  through  finely  ground  baric 
of  various  trees,  particularly  hemlock  and 
oak.  When  the  tanning  strength  of  the 
bark  has  been  exhausted,  this  spent  bark 
is  used  as  fuel.  In  addition  to  this  spent 
bark,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  some 
coal,  so  that  the  ashes  are  not  purely  spent 
bark  ashes,  but  also  often  contain  coal 
ashes.  Pure  bark  ashes  analyzed  show 
from  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  to  1 14 
per  cent  potash  and  half  of  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lime 
contained  in  the  ashes  is  very  high,  run¬ 
ning  from  30  to  over  50  per  cent.  The 
value  of  these  ashes  is  reduced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  coal  ashes  mixed  in 
with  them.  A  few  tanneries  do  not  use 
coal  where  hard  wood  is  cheap,  and,  of 
course,  these  ashes  are  more  valuable  than 
the  average.  The  reason  why  these  spent 
bark  ashes  are  so  low  in  phosphorus  and 
potash  is  because  of  the  leaching,  which 
removes  the  fertilizing  value  with  the  tan 
ning  value.  Spent  bark  ashes  are,  like 
lime,  best  applied  to  grass  or  growing 
grains.  A  very  convenient  time  to  do  this 
is  in  the  Winter  when  the  teams  are  idle 
and  the  ground  frozen.  The  ashes  may 
then  be  cheaply  hauled  and  spread  upon 
the  land.  I  should  say  that  if  ashes  can 
be  spread  upon  the  land  at  a  cost  of  $1.50 
a  ton,  a  profit  could  be  made  by  their  use. 
The  spent  lime  is,  of  course,  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  lime  at  the  farm 
where  it  was  used. 

Experience  in  Pennsylvania. — I  know 
of  one  farm  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 
which  was  purchased  by  a  man  interested 
in  a  tannery.  He  bought  a  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  refuse  lime  and  ashes  from  a 
large  tannery  for  loss  than  $100.  In  the 
Spring  he  purchased  a  team  of  horses  and 
hired  one  man  to  start  hauling  lime  and 
ashes  from  the  tannery  to  his  farm,  which 
was  so  run  down  that  hardly  anything  grew. 
These  were  spread  broadcast,  and  as  soon 
as  a  field  was  completely  covered,  it  was 
plowed  and  sown  to  grass,  sometimes  with 
a  crop  of  small  grain  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out.  He  used  clover,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  procedure  were  very  aston¬ 
ishing.  Many  people  who  visited  the  farm 
could  not  believe  that  so  great  a  change 
could  take  place  in  such  a  short  time.  The 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  was  well  over 
two  tons  per  acre  in  one  cutting.  This 
treatment  has  been  carried  on  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  Each  Autumn  the  man  was 
discharged  and  the  team  and  wagon  sold, 
and  another  team  bought  and  a  man  hired 
the  following  Spring.  The  growth  of  grass 
the  second  year  beat  all  expectations,  and 
it  is  thought  there  will  be  larger  profits 
as  the  era  of  improved  land  increases. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  profit  of 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land. 
Whereas  it  was  worth  but  $5  or  $10  an 
acre  two  years  ago,  the  improved  land  is 
well  worth  more  than  $50  an  acre  now. 

A  Georgia  Farm. — At  another  tannery 
located  in  Georgia,  there  is  a  large  farm 
on  the  premises.  It  has  been  the  practice 
at  this  place  to  spread  the  ashes  on  the 
field  as  fast,  as  they  are  accumulated,  and 
to  run  the  lime  water  through  troughs  like 
irrigating  ditches.  This  farm  is  about  75 
acres,  and  has  grown  half  of  its  area  in 
corn  every  year.  No  fertilizer  has  been 
used  except  that  produced  at  the  tannery. 
The  land  is  growing  as  much  corn  now  as 
it  ever  did,  the  yield  averaging  about  60 
bushels  per  acre.  During  the  last  three 
years  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been 
planted  to  Alfalfa,  which  thrives  wonder¬ 
fully.  although  the  land  is  level  and  the 
drainage  apparently  poor.  From  the  use  of 
so  much  lime  and  ashes  during  the  past 
years,  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  such  that 
there  is  a  natural  drainage  to  the  subsoil 
far  below  the  surface,  which  carries  awav 
the  surplus  rain  water.  Alfalfa  in  this 
section  is  cut  five  times  a  year  and  the 
total  yield  per  acre  is  usually  over  five 
tons,  and  as  this  hay  is  sold  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $25  a  ton,  there  is  certainly  a 
splendid  profit.  henry  w.  heart. 


It  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


The  tipper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and. 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca¬ 
vating,  and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — “Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  30  ” 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  A111I  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~*  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ#  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  aavs  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  ELY. 

LOW-PRICED  A  |  TXAC 
HIGH-GRADE/YU  1  UiJ 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  sameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


FUMA 


iiPBIII  A  9J,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

™  "  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  &  How 
to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 
in  Patents’’  <5c  112- p.  Guide  Free  !  Free  report  as  to  pat 
entability.  E.  E.  Vkooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


State  Pensions  in  Pennsylvania. 

Is  it  true  that  Pennsylvania  has  a  State 
law  granting  pensions  to  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  ?  R.  s. 

Pennsylvania  does  not  have  a  law  grant¬ 
ing  pensions  to  so'diers  or  sailors.  Such 
an  act  was  passed  in  1907  but  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  executive  approval. 


rYOUR  IDEAS 

$0,000  Offered  for  Certain  Inventions 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers,  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CUANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

.Established  16  Years 

99*  P.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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If  You  Like 


a  Little  Quiet  Fun 


FROM  AN  EDITOR. 

He  Forgot  That  He  Ha<l  a  Stomach. 


Ask  some  pompous  person  if  Grape-Nuts  Food  helps  build  the  brain. 

Chances  are  you  get  a  withering  sneer  and  a  hiss  of  denunciation. 

Then  sweetly  play  with  the  learned  toad. 

Ask  him  to  tell  you  the  analysis  of  brain  material  and  the  analysis  of  Grape-Nuts. 

“  Don’t  know  ?  Why,  I  supposed  you  based  your  opinion  on  exact  knowledge  instead 
of  pushing  out  a  conclusion  like  you  would  a  sneeze.’’ 

“  Well,  now  your  tire  is  punctured,  let’s  sit  down  like  good  friends  and  repair  it.” 

The  bulky  materials  of  brain  are  water  and  albumin,  but  these  things  cannot  blend 
without  a  little  worker  known  as  Phosphate  of  Potash,  defined  as  a  “mineral  salt.” 

One  authority,  Geohegan,  shows  in  his  analysis  of  brain,  5.33  per  cent  total  of  mineral 
salts,  over  one-half  being  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  combined,  (Phosphate  of  Potash)  2.91 
per  cent. 

Beaunis,  another  authority,  shows  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  (Phosphate  of  Potash) 
more  than  one-half  the  total  mineral  salts,  being  73.44  per  cent  in  a  total  of  101.07. 

Analysis  of  Grape-Nuts  shows  Potassium  and  Phosphorus  (which  join 
and  make  Phosphate  of  Potash)  is  considerable  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
mineral  salts  in  the  food. 

Dr.  George  W.  Carey,  an  authority  on  the  constituent  elements  of  the  body,  says : 

“The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  inorganic  cell-salt,  Potassium 
Phosphate  (Phosphate  of  Potash).  This  salt  unites  with  albumin  and  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen  creates  nerve  fluid  or  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Of  course,  there  is  a  trace  of  other 
salts  and  other  organic  matter  in  nerve  fluid,  but  Potassium  Phosphate  is  the  chief  factor,  and 
has  the  power  within  itself  to  attract,  by  its  own  law  of  affinity,  all  things  needed  to 
manufacture  the  elixir  of  life.” 

Further  on  he  says :  “  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  matter  is  to  supply  the  lacking 
principle,  and  in  molecular  form,  exactly  as  nature  furnishes  it  in  vegetables,  fruits  and  grain. 

To  supply  deficiencies — this  is  the  only  law  of  cure.” 

Brain  is  made  of  Phosphate  of  Potash  as  the  principal  Mineral  Salt, 
added  to  albumin  and  water. 

Grape-Nuts  contains  that  element  as  more  than  one-half  of  all  its 
mineral  salts. 

Every  day’s  use  of  brain  wears  away  a  little. 

Suppose  your  kind  of  food  does  not  contain  Phosphate  of  Potash. 

How  are  you  going  to  rebuild  today  the  worn-out  parts  of  yesterday? 

And  if  you  don’t,  why  shouldn’t  nervous  prostration  and  brain-fag  result. 

Remember,  Mind  does  not  work  well  on  a  brain  that  is  even  partly  broken  down  from  lack  of  nourishment. 

It  is  true  that  other  food  besides  Grape-Nuts  contains  varying  quantities  of  Brain  food.  . 

Plain  wheat  and  barley  do.  But  in  Grape-Nuts  there  is  a  certainty. 

And  if  the  elements  demanded  by  Nature,  are  eaten,  the  life  forces  have  the  needed  material  to  build  from. 

A  healthy  brain  is  important,  if  one  would  “  do  things  ”  in  this  world. 

A  man  who  sneers  at  ‘  ‘  Mind  ”  sneers  at  the  best  and  least  understood  part  of  himself.  That  part  which  some  folks  believe  links  us  to 
the  Infinite. 

Mind  asks  for  a  healthy  brain  upon  which  to  act,  and  Nature  has  defined  a  way  to  make  a  healthy  brain  and  renew  it  day  by  day  as  it 
is  used  up  from  work  of  the  previous  day. 

Nature’s  way  to  rebuild  is  by  the  use  of  food  which  supplies  the  things  required. 


Talking  of  food,  there  is  probably  no  professional 
man  subjected  to  a  greater,  more  wearing  mental 
strain  than  the  responsible  editor  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper. 

To  keep  his  mental  faculties  constantly  in  good 
working  order,  the  editor  must  keep  his  physical  pow¬ 
ers  up  to  the  highest  rate  of  efficiency.  Nothing  will 
so  quickly,  upset  the  whole  system  as  badly  selected 
food  and  a  disordered  stomach.  It  therefore  follows 
that  he  should  have  right  food,  which  can  be  readily 
assimilated,  and  which  furnishes  true  brain  nourish¬ 
ment. 

“My  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
and  Postum,”  writes  a  Philadelphia  editor,  “so  ex¬ 
actly  agrees  with  your  advertised  claim  as  to  their 
merits  that  any  further  exposition  in  that  direction 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  They  have  benefited 
me  so  much,  however,  during  the  five  years  that  I 
have  used  them,  that  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  with¬ 
holding  my  testimony. 

“General  ‘high  living’  with  all  that  the  expression 
implies  as  to  a  generous  table,  brought  about  indiges¬ 
tion,  in  my  case,  with  restlessness  at  night,  and  lassi¬ 
tude  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  various  pains 
and  distressing  sensations  during  working  hours. 

“The  doctor  diagnosed  the  condition  as  ‘catarrh  of 
the  stomach,’  and  prescribed  various  medicines,  which 
did  me  no  good.  I  finally  ‘threw  physics  to  the  dogs,’ 
gave  up  tea  and  coffee  and  heavy  meat  dishes,  and 
adopted  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  as  the  chief  articles 
of  my  diet. 

“I  can  conscientiously  say,  and  I  wish  to  say  it  with 
all  the  emphasis  possible  to  the  English  language,  that 
they  have  benefited  me  as  medicines  never  did,  and 
.more  than  any  other  food  that  ever  came  on  my  table. 

“My  experience  is  that  the  Grape-Nuts  food  has 
steadied  and  strengthened  both  brain  and  nerves  to  a 
most  positive  degree.  How  it  does  it,  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  that  after  breakfasting  on  Grape-Nuts  food 
one  actually  forgets  lie  has  a  stomach,  let  alone  ‘stom¬ 
ach  trouble.’  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  beneficial 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  food  on  the  market, 
and  has  absolutely  no  rival.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,'  Mich. 
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There’s  a  Reason”  for 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“THE  STRINGFELLOYV  SYSTEM.” 

How  about  the  Stringfellow  method  of 
planting  trees?  Are  there  any  large  grow¬ 
ers  who  follow  this  method  of  planting? 
If  .so  ■with  what  success?  Does  the  Hope 
Farm  man  practice  this  method?  It  is  now 
some  20  years  I  believe  since  Mr.  String- 
fellow  first  advocated  close  root-pruning, 
yet  all  nurserymen  that  I  know  of  still 
recommend  the  old  way  of  digging  large 
holes  and  leaving  all  roots  intact.  It 
seems  as  though  some  one  ought  to  have 
found  out  by  this  time  if  close  root  pruning 
is  as  desirable  as  Mr.  Stringfellow  claimed 
it  to  be.  Would  you  advise  it  for  apples 
and  cherry?  u.  J.  e. 

Michigan. 

Close  Cutting. — The  original  method  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  was  to  take 
a  young  tree  and  trim  it  as  near  to  a  cut¬ 
ting  as  possible.  He  cut  off  the  roots  to 
mere  stubs — perhaps  an  inch  long,  and  also 
cut  the  entire  top  to  about  18  inches.  The 
proposition  was  to  put  this  little  stick  into 
a  small  hole — one  made  with  a  crow-bar 
for  peaches  or  with  a  post-hole  digger  for 
apples.  The  earth  was  rammed  hard 
around  the  roots.  They  were  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  or  hoed  until  they’  reached  fair  size 
and  then  left  in  sod  with  the  grass  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground.  Thus  the  String- 
feliow  method  comprised  very  close  prun¬ 
ing,  root  and  top,  planting  in  very  small 
holes  and  mulching  after  the  tree  got  to 
fair  size. 

Looks  Easy. — The  theory  of  all  this 
seemed  easy  to  understand  if  not  to  be¬ 
lieve.  By  planting  a  June-bud  peach  or  a 
yearling  apple  tree  and  cutting  it  back  you 
could  have  full  control  of  the  top  as  it 
grew  and  shape  it  to  suit  yourself.  This 
little  whip  would  naturally  head  close  to 
the  ground.  As  for  root-pruning  String¬ 
fellow  argued  that  the  cutting  when  well 
rooted,  gives  us  the  best  root  system — for 
example  that  of  the  currant.  In  the  South 
cuttings  of  Le  Conte  pear  are  rooted  much 
like  currants  and  make  a  fine,  long-lived 
tree.  By  cutting  all  the  roots  off  and 
planting  in  a  small  hole  with  the  soil 
packed  hard,  when  the  cut  ends  callused 
over  they  would  naturally  throw  tap  roots 
down  as  the  currant  does.  This  would  lead 
to  a  deeper  root  system,  and  thus  a  tree 
better  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 


wall,  or  through  a  small  hole  in  concrete. 
They  can  make  their  way  down  if  need  be 
without  digging  the  way  for  them.  I  have 
heard  of  men  digging  holes  as  large  as  a 
hogshead  and  carefully  placing  the  tree  in 
the  center  with  the  long  roots  all  spread 
out.  They  may  do  it  if  they  want  to — I 
shall  keep  on  cutting  roots  and  top  down 
and  planting  in  small  holes. 

What  About  It? — A  number  of  growers 
follow  Stringfellow’s  method  to  the  letter 
and  they  will  argue  for  it.  While  com¬ 
paratively  few  cut  as  close  as  Stringfel¬ 
low  advocated,  thousands  have  come  to 
planting  yearling  trees  and  cutting  half  or 
two-thirds  of  them  away.  If  the  nursery¬ 
men  are  still  advocating  large  holes  and 
“leaving  all  roots  intact,”  they  must'  be 
talking  in  their  sleep.  I  know  some  nur¬ 
serymen  wrho  have  orchards  as  well  as 
nurseries;  I  know  that  when  they  plant 
their  own  trees  they  cut  them  back.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  say  they  practiced  root- 
pruning  before  they  ever  heard  of  String¬ 
fellow.  Some  20  years  ago  J.  H.  Hale 
planted  his  first  peach  orchard  In  Georgia. 
He  told  me  that  they  marked  the  ground 
off,  cut  the  little  trees  back  to  stubs  and 
did  not  dig  any  holes  at  all.  They  just 
drove  a  spade  into  the  ground,  worked  it 
back  and  forth,  put  the  little  tree  in  the 
cut  and  stamped  the  earth  hard  around  it. 
There  were  very  few  losses,  but  the  or¬ 
chard  grew  into  a  famous  proposition.  Yet 
I  hesitate  to  advise  people  about  this 
Stringfellow  plan.  Some  folks  have  a  way 
of  taking  half  your  advice,  tacking  on  a 
few  impossible  theories  of  their  own,  and 
then  charging  you  with  the  entire  failure. 
I  once  told  a  man  about  this  close  pruning, 
and  advised  him  to  plant  a  dozen  trees  and 
icatch  them.  Instead  he  bought  an  extra 
lot  of  trees,  cut  off  all  the  roots  and  left 
on  all  the  top.  Ilis  theory  was  that  if 
those  tap-roots  1  told  about  could  get  more 
water  they  ought  to  provide  for  more  tops. 
Of  course  every  tree  left  in  that  way  died, 
since  the  full  top  demanded  more  than  the 
quarter  root  could  provide.  That  man 
blamed  Stringfellow  and  the  Hope  Farm 
man  for  the  failure.  I  told  another  man 
how  to  spray  with  soluble  oil.  He  added 
a  lot  of  soft  soap  to  the  mixture  and 
spoiled  the  entire  job — and  blamed  oil  and 
the  Hope  Farm  man.  I  have  heard  of  a 
case  where  a  doctor  told  a  man  that,  in 
case  of  a  severe  bleeding  wound,  he  should 
tie  a  string  or  bandage  between  the  wound 
and  the  heart  and  twist  it  hard  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood.  A  neighbor  was  cut  on 
the  head  and  this  man  wanted  to  put  a 
rope  around  the  neck  and  twist  it !  He  was 
obeying  instructions  all  right,  but  instruc¬ 
tion  without  sense  is  dead. 


Crowbar  Holes. — To  test  this  theory 
we  followed  a  plan  arranged  by  Mr.  String¬ 
fellow  himself.  June-bud  peach  trees  were 
cut  back  to  stub  roots  and  to  about  15 
inches  of  top.  A  rough  field  was  staked  off 
and  holes  punched  with  an  ordinary  crow¬ 
bar  at  each  stake.  The  little  stick  or 
cutting  was  put  down  into  this  hole  and  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  water  poured  in  around 
it.  We  took  the  sand  from  a  convenient 
woodchuck’s  hole.  Then  the  soil  was 
pounded  hard  around  the  little  tree.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  formation  of  side  roots  and  develop  deep 
tap-roots  somewhat  similar  to  those  on 
clover.  This  is  just  what  those  little  trees 
did.  They  made  but  a  small  growth  above 
ground  the  first  season,  but  big  tap-roots 
started  at  the  bottom  and  went  straight 
down.  In  later  years  we  dug  some  of  them 
up  and  found  these  big  roots  five  and  six 
feet  down.  In  trees  planted  in  large  holes 
and  with  long  roots  I  never  have  found  this 
tap-rooted  system.  In  such  cases  the  roots 
appear  to  spread  cut  rather  close  to  the 
surface. 

Tab-Rooted  Trees. — I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  a  root-pruned  tree  planted  in  a  small 
hole  will  make  a  deeper  root  system  than 
where  the  longer  roots  are  put  into  a  larger 
hole.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  has  proved 
so  with  me.  I  can  easily  understand  why 
Mr.  Stringfellow  made  this  an  essential 
part  of  his  system.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  tree  with  a  deep  tap  root  can  get 
supplies  of  water  which  a  surface-rooted 
tree  cannot  touch.  We  see  this  by  com¬ 
paring  the  behavior  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
and  Timothy  in  a  dry  time.  Where  the 
trees  are  in  a  sod  of  course  the  surface 
roots  have  a  constant  struggle  for  water 
and  food  with  grass  and  weed  roots.  In 
a  dry  time  they  must  suffer  and  that  is 
Why  cultivation,  by  holding  moisture  in  the 
soil,  excels  mulching  when  both  peach  or¬ 
chards  are  surface  rooted.  With  those  big, 
deep  tap-roots  however,  the  tree  standing 
in  the  sod  has  the  advantage  of  reaching 
deeper  supplies  of  water.  I  would  not 
think  of  raising  fruit  under  the  mulch 
system  with  surf  ace- rooted  trees — at  least 
on  our  dry  hills.  In  any  event  I  must  say 
that  after  some  years  of  trial  I  do  not 
think  peach  trees  are  well  adapted  to  the 
mulch  system — at  least  in  our  latitude.  I 
have  apple  and  cherry  which  I  think  prove 
the  truth  of  a  modification  of  Stringfellow’s 
method,  but  I  think  the  peach  is  better  for 
moderate  cultivation. 

Where  It  Failed. — The  weak  spots  in 
the  Stringfellow  system  were  developed  in¬ 
side  of  a  year.  As  the  trees  grew  and  put 
out  leaves  and  branches  they  presented  a 
little  sail  to  the  high  winds.  Soon  they 
were  whirled  around  and  around  until  some 
of  them  lay  almost  fiat  on  the  ground. 
We  staked  them  up  and  filled  the  hole 
Which  the  wind  had  made,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  tree  had  no  anchor  of  roots 
to  hold  them  firmly.  A'  worse  trouble 
developed  in  Spring.  It  was  a  very  severe 
season.  The  lift  of  the  frost  and  thaw 
pulled  out  the  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and 
even  lifted  out  fence  posts  in  damp  soil. 
These  little  trees,  having  no  side  roots  to 
fasten  them  in  the  soil,  suffered.  Some  of 
them  were  lifted  bodily  out  and  lay  on  top 
of  the  ground.  In  a  warmer  climate,  where 
there  is  no  danger  from  this  lift  of  the 
frost,  the  stub-pruned  tree  will  make  a 
good  one.  Up  here,  we  need  an  anchor  or 
more  root.  Since  then  we  have  used  a 
modification  of  the  system— leaving  from 
three  to  four  inches  of  root  planted  in  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  hold  these  roots 
without  cramping,  and  with  the  soil 
packed  down  hard.  Personally.  I  would 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  digging  a  big  hole. 
Cases  are  on  record  where  tree  roots  have 
dug  their  way  through  cracks  in  a  brick 


Farm  Notes. — Our  first  potatoes  were 
planted  May  4,  and  the  soil  was  hardly  fit 
at  that.  Early  peas  went  in  only  a  few 
days  before.  Of  course  planting  is  earlier 
in  the  lighter  soil  below  us,  but  on  our 
cold  hills  the  season  is  very  late.  By  May 
4  the  peach  trees  on  the  eastern  slope  were 
in  full  bloom.  On  the  west  slope  they  are 
several  days  behind.  This  year  is  a  good 
argument  in  favor  of  planting  on  the  west 
slopes  to  escape  the  late  frosts.  At  the 
same  date  the  crab  apples  were  opening 
their  flowers.  The  early  apples  were  show¬ 
ing  a  little  pink,  but  the  later  varieties  on 
the  hill  had  scarcely  a  touch  of  color.  The 
grass  is  taking  hold  of  the  fertilizer,  and 
the  rye  grows  one  inch  or  two  apparently 
over  night. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  season  when  most 
of  us  will  block  out  too  much  of  a  job  at 
cultivated  crops.  We  are  not  ready  for 
them,  and  they  will  all  come  in  a  bunch 
later  and  will  be  neglected.  I  shall  put  in 
what  we  think  we  can  take  care  of  and  put 
the  rest  into  fodder  crops.  Hay  is  sure  to 
be  high  and  stock  ought  to  be  cheap  next 
Fall.  Corn  fodder,  millet  or  Soy  bean 
vines  will  take  care  of  our  land  and  we 
can  feed  it  out  next  Winter.  Of  course 
where  one  has  a  definite  rotation  he  should 
try  to  keep  it  going,  but  on  a  fruit  farm 
it  is  different,  and  it.  will  often  pay  better 
to  throw  in  some  broadcast  fodder  crop 
rather  than  cultivate. 

Lot  us  suppose  you  were  not  quite  seven 
years  old.  You  had  dug  10  peach  tree 
holes  at  one  cent  each,  10  cherry,  holes  at 
1%  cent,  and  nine  apple  holes  at  1  *4  cent. 
There  were  blisters  on  your  hands  to  prove 
this  labor,  and  you  wanted  the  money.  Be¬ 
fore  you  could  get  it  you  must  figure  it 
out  and  tell  just  bow  much  the  Hope  Farm 
man  owed  you  !  There  you  have  the 
serious  problem  which  confronted  little 
Redhead  on  Saturday  night.  He  finally 
mastered  it  and  got  his  money,  but  it  was 
something  of  a  brain  twister.  During  the 
afternoon  we  started  at  our  garden.  This 
is  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house.  There  was  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  on  it,  and  this  had  been 
well  chopped  up  with  the  Cutaway.  Then 
I  took  Tom  and  Broker  and  started  to  plow 
it.  In  order  that  the  little  boys  might 
say  they  did  something  at  all  the  work, 
we  all  took  a  hand  at  this  plowing.  The 
big  gray  horses  are  slow  and  steady,  and 
each  boy  took  turns  holding  the  plow 
handles  while  another  drove.  The  big  plow 
put  its  nose  deep  into  the  soil  and  ripped 
it  over,  covering  the  manure  and  shaking 
up  the  rich  earth.  Not  one  of  us  would 
enter  a  plowing  contest — except  the  horses 
— but  I  suppose,  in  all  tiie  song  of  the 
plow,  there  never  was  quite  so  much  hope 
and  garden  vision  put  into  a  dull  and  hard 
job  as  redhead  and  the  towlieads  imagined 
as  they  trotted  in  the  furrow.  I  know 
that  we  have  merely  begun  the  fierce  battle 
with  weed  and  bug  and  blight,  but  to  these 
little  farmers  such  little  things  are  not 
worth  considering.  They  are  to  raise  the 
largest  squash,  the  sweetest  melons  and 
the  finest  radish  and  lettuce  that  ever 
grew— and  when  one  is  under  10  these  are 
the  things  to  have  in  mind.  After  plowing 
a  few  rounds  the  boys  would  play  ball  on 
the  lawn  while  I  followed  the  grays  in  their 
monotonous  journey — but  that  is  the  fair 
division  of  labor  which  time  lays  out.  On 
Monday  the  boys  will  put  on  the  lime. 
Then  we  will  work  it  in  with  the  Cuta¬ 
way — not  once,  but  nearer  a  dozen  times. 
Then  will  come  the  Acme  and  the  rakes, 
and  the  seeds  are  ready.  It  is  a  late  sea¬ 
son,  but  June  will  bring  things  along.  I 
shall  have  the  children  draw  a  plan  and 
know  pretty  well  what  is  to  be  planted  be¬ 
fore  they  start.  That  is  more  than  half 
the  battle.  h.  w.  c. 


What  Do  You 
Ask  of  a  Roof? 


TlfHEN  you  were  a  boy  there  was  one  universal  test  for  a 
roof: — '/will  it  keep  out  the  weather?"  Shingles  gave 
that  protection,  they  were  cheap — good  shingle  timber  was 
plentiful  and  every  one  was  satisfied. 

Roofing  today  must  not  only  keep  off  the  rain  and  snow, 
but  should  offer  protection  against  fire  as  well.  Farmers 
everywhere  are  now  turning  naturally  to 


Nepof 


ner**  * 


PAROID  ROOFING 


In  1898  the  United  States  Government  put  NEPdnsET  Paroid  on  a 
storehouse — in  191 1.  (thirteen  years  later)  the  building  was  torn  down 
but  the  roof  was  still  in  good  condition.  NEPonsET  Paroid  is  used  by 
the  great  railways  because  of  the  protection  it  gives  against  fire.  Put  it 
on  all  your  farm  buildings  if  you  want  to  be  free  from  worry  over  roof- 
leaks  and  repair  bills  as  well  as  from  risk  of  fire  from  sparks. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 


MEpdnseT 

Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome  red  or 
green  roof  for  houses. 


It  (fives  many  interesting  roofing  facts  and  tells  how 
many  farmers  are  saving  money  by  using  NEponseT 
Paroid  and  laying  it  themselves.  We  will  also  give 
you  the  name  of  the  NEponseT  dealer  near  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  (toy)  203  Neponset  St.,  £.  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Frucisco 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton  Out. 
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Less  than  2V2C  per 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8’  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  80’  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  ai-d  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-aw.ay  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  fn  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  more  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Goodhue  Windmills  are  etrong,  durable  and 

safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
expensive.  Do  not  delay. 


APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  327  Fargo  St..  Batavia. 


Cracker- 
jack 
Engine  , 


Our  Book,  “Tons  Tell,”  pie-  V-TK 

tures  and  describes  all  onr  VV 
presses  and  tells  how  biggest  ^ 
profits  are  made  baling  hay.  It’sfree. 


Sandw 


A  great  combination  solid  steel  Hay  Press  and 
hopper-cooled  Gas  Engine  mounted  on  same 
truck— complete,  compact  and 
fast-working.  Can*furnish  outfits 
with  4.  6,  7  and  9  H.  P.  Engines. 

Always  ready  for  business.  Easy 
to  move.  No  setting  up  engine. 

Simple  Self-Feeder.  Feeds  from 
fork. 

Block 
Drop¬ 
per.  Big 
Feed  Open- 

ing.  _ 

GREAT 

FOR  WINDROW  BALING. 

Handles  2^  to  tons  per  hour. 

Steel  roller  chain  drive — no  belts 
to  slip.  -  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on 
press.  Can  startor  stop  press  instantly. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO 


We  Make  a  Full  Line  of  Hay  Presses— 

Motor  p reuses  —  horse-power  presses— 
steel  frame  or  wood  frumo  presses — big 
and  flmull  presses.  D  .  ,  ein 

balers  make  $1U 
(0 


235  Main  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL 


BRANCHES 


(Box  236,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
“(Box  235,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


This  portable  machine 
cuts  2,500  feet  per  day 

|  with  6  II.P. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MUX  MACHINERY  CO. 

lxA?-  Hope  Street,  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 

*  1582  Ttrai&al  Bldg.,  N.Y.  Chloago,  Haraanfch,N«vOrl6»ii5 
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Missouri  Fruit  Notes. 

Dishorning  Peach  Trees. — The  se¬ 
vere  Winter  has  not  only  killed  the 
buds  but  much  of  the  wood  of  peach 
trees.  Here  in  southeast  Missouri  the 
minimum  temperature  was  16  below 
zero.  In  consequence  of  wood  injury 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  dishorning 
practiced.  Some  years  ago  I  dishorned 
a  number  of  five-year-old  trees  that  had 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  scale.  The 
main  limbs  were  cut  back  to  stubs  a  foot 
or  so  long.  The  operation  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Vigorous  shoots  put  out  and 
grew  from  three  to  live  feet  in  length 
and  formed  some  fruit  buds.  A  few 
of  these  were  broken  off  by  high  winds, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  best  not  to  thin 
them  completely  until  the  second  year. 

Himalaya  Blackberry.  —  Evidence 
continues  to  accumulate  that  the  .Him¬ 
alaya  blackberry  that  is  so  successful  in 
California  is  not  adapted  to  the  region 
east  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  not  hardy  in 
Missouri,  and  a  friend  in  Texas  writes 
me  that  it  is  worthless  in  his  district. 
There  appear  to  be  two  varieties,  the 
round  and  cut-leaved.  I  have  tried 
both,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
in  the  degree  of  hardiness.  Yet  at  Jud- 
sonia,  in  central  Arkansas,  I  am  told  of 
a  perennial  blackberry  which  answers  all 
the  description  of  the  Himalaya  and 
which  has  been  bearing  good  crops  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  Loganberry 
and  Mammoth  blackberry  of  California 
are  also  not  hardy  here  except  in  very 
mild  Winters.  I  notice,  however,  that 
the  Himalaya  is  being  advertised  as 
perfectly  hardy  by  persons  who  certainly 
must  be  aware  that  they  are  falsifying. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  duties 
of  a  State  horticultural  society  is  to 
warn  its  members  and  the  public  against 
such  deceptions  and  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  fraud,  and  another 
duty  should  be  to  prosecute  and  drive 
out  of  their  State,  nurseries  whose  sole 
object  is  to  swindle  their  customers. 

Good  Fruit  Prospects. — Despite  the 
hard  Winter  I  have  never  seen  a  much 
better  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
with  the  exception  of  peaches  and  prob¬ 
ably  pears.  Apples,  cherries  and  plums 
are  all  setting  a  full  crop.  Small  fruits  are 
just  as  promising.  Early  Harvest  black¬ 
berry,  which  is  classed  by  some  as  not 
very  hardy,  is  in  fine  condition;  so  are 
all  the  other  sorts  except  Early  King, 
which,  much  to  my  surprise,  was  killed 
back  to  about  50  per  cent  of  its  wood. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  10  years  that  I 
ever  saw  it  damaged.  The  Ward,  Mer- 
sereau,  Erie  and  Eldorado  are  unin¬ 
jured.  The  red  raspberry  King  was 
seriously  hurt,  among  the  worst,  while 
Cuthbert,  Loudon,  Miller  and  the  new 
everbearer,  St.  Regis,  are  all  right. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  in  fine 
shape.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  apricots, 
although  they  are  generally  put  in  the 
same  class  as  peaches.  Of  my  many 
different  varieties  of  grapes  I  do  not 
find  a  single  one  killed  back;  all  are 
thrifty  except  that  in  some  cases  the 
heavy  crop  of  last  year  combined  with 
the  drought  proved  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  vitality  of  the  vines,  and  some  of 
them  made  only  a  weak  growth.  In 
such  cases  they  should  be  pruned_  cor¬ 
respondingly  closely,  so  as  to  afford 
them  a  chance  to  recover  under  a  light 
set  of  fruit. 

Plum-Peach  Hybrid. — I  have  in  my 
collection  a  plum-peach  hybrid,  a  Bur¬ 
bank  crossed  with  an  Elberta,  and  the 
work  of  Louis  Hubach  of  Judsonia,  Ark. 
The  tree  shows  the  characteristics  of  its 
two  parents  convincingly  enough,  but 
it  is  proving  barren.  It  blossoms  spar¬ 
ingly  but  fails  to  set  fruit.  The  original 
tree  bore  one  specimen  some  years  ago, 
quite  large  and  free  from  peach  down. 
Hubach  has  been  trying  to  get  time  to 
make  a  further  cross  for  fruitfulness. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries  promise 
a  fine  crop.  Where  planted  on  well- 
drained  soil  and  mulched,  they  emerged 
from  the  Winter  snows  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  For  several  years  past  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  marred  by  frosts,  cold 
rains  and  drought,  but  early  berries  are 
now  as  large  as  cranberries,  and  the 
chances  are  that  no  frosts  will  prevent 
a  perfect  set  of  fruit.  A  really  good 
season  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
growers  even  though  it  bring  with  it 
low  prices  and  a  difficult  market,  while 
new  varieties  will  be  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  reveal  their  true  qualities. 

Acid  Soil. — In  regard  to  the  affinity 
of  the  strawberry  for  acid  or  alkaline 
soils,  I  have  some  data  that  bears  on 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  strawberry  had  always 


done  finely  on  this  soil  until  some  years 
ago  I  was  tempted  by  the  free  gift  of 
wood  ashes  at  a  neighboring  lime  kiln. 
I  hauled  a  number  of  loads  of  this  and 
found  a  good  deal  of  lime  mixed  with 
the  ashes.  The  next  strawberries  set  on 
land  treated  with  these  ashes  were  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure,  the  plants  dying 
over  a  great  part  of  the  rows.  Only 
one  variety  withstood  this  test.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Bederwood  showed  little 
sign  of  these  new  soil  components,  al¬ 
though  its  row  extended  right  through 
several  dead  areas.  On  other  land  not 
so  heavily  treated  the  Marshall,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  had  been  our  leader,  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  grow  thriftily  or  to 
bear  profitably,  and  I  agree  with  Hope 
Farm  that  this  grand  berry  is  unusually 
susceptible  to  lime.  That  was  a  les¬ 
son  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  and  though 
I  should  not  fear  to  top-dress  lightly 
with  pure  wood  ashes,  I  should  never 
apply  them  at  all  thickly  and  lime  I 
should  avoid  as  a  regular  strawberry 
poison. 

California  Privet. — Privet  hedges,  I 
notice,  have  been  killed  to  the  ground 
by  the  16  degrees  below,  but  are  sprout¬ 
ing  out  from  their  crowns.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  just  about  what 
degree  of  low  temperature  suffices  to 
kill  back  this  most  popular  of  all  hedge 
plants.  There  will  be  some  expense  in 
cutting  off  the  dead  tops,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  privet  will  restore  its 
green  lines  to  the  landscape  in  one  sea¬ 
son. 

Grapes  and  Strawberries. — I  have 
found  that  strawberry  plants  and  young 
grape  vines  make  a  good  combination. 
As  the  grapes  do  not  bear  till  the  third 
year,  there  is  a  great  waste  of  ground 
if  nothing  else  is  planted.  The  straw¬ 
berries  are  planted  both  in  the  rows  be¬ 
tween  the  grapes,  two  to  each  space, 
and  in  a  solid  row  in  the  middles  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Hardiness  of  California  Privet. 

Referring  to  the  note  about  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  California  privet,  on  page  521, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  this  largely- 
used  hedge  plant  is  cut  down  to  the 
ground  with  greater  or  less  frequencj 
as  far  south  as  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
laying  out  country  estates  and  town  gar¬ 
dens,  and  have  invariably  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  owners  not  to  have  privet  for  their 
hedges.  At  its  best  it  is  commonplace ; 
as  usually  sheared  there  is  nothing  artis¬ 
tically  beautiful  about  it,  and  obviously 
it  is  not  reliable  as  to  hardiness..  When 
l  have  had  a  free  hand  have  always 
used  Berberis  Thunbergii,  Japan  bar¬ 
berry,  in  cases  where  great  height  in 
the  hedge  is  not  required.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness  is  unquestionable  and  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  at  all  seasons.  During  the  Winter 
it  is  covered  with  scarlet  fruit  which 
persists  until  after  the  Spring  leaves 
appear,  the  latter  breaking  forth  very 
early.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  shear¬ 
ing,  but  no  plant  is  ever  increased  in 
beauty  by  being  sheared.  It  is  time  that 
garden  lovers  should  divest  their  minds 
of  the  wrong  idea  that  privet  is  the 
only  hedge  plant,  as  there  are  many 
other  suitable  plants  much  more  beau¬ 
tiful  from  every  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  being  cast  iron  as  to  hardiness. 

Pennsylvania.  Arthur  smith. 


Let  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  roddinff  a  building  —  chimneys, 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  Right  installation 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  the  best  rod 
alonowill  not  save  you.  It  must  be  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
endorse  the  Dodd  System.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  Job  guaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Onceisenough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  thejobdone  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Send  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day.  Address 

DQDD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Das  Moines, 

Iowa. 


223  Bushels 
more  per  acre  by 
Spraying 

That  is  what  the?E-: 

New  York  Exper¬ 
iment  Station 
reports  as  a  lo  i- 
year  average 
Gain  by  Spray  •  £ 
in g  potatoes. 

Don’t  let 
blight,  scab, 
rot  and  bugs  fwJSj 
cut  your  crop 
in  half— but  get  a  HURST  Sprayer  and  make  all  the 
Money  you  are  really  entitled  to  for  your  work  out 
of  your  Potatoes  or  fruit.  Spray  first,  then  if  you 
buy.  Pay  Ua  out  of  the  "Extra  Profit."  These 
sprayers  Spray  Anything,  potatoes,  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards,  truck  (4  to  6  rows  at  a  time).  “Man-power 
and  horse-power.”  Powerful  pressure.  Easy  on 
man  and  horse.  Strong  and  durable.  Brass  valves, 
plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Guaranteed  for  B  yeara. 

Shipped  on  Free  Trial 

without  a  cent  In  advance.  No  bank  deposit,  "no 
strings’’  to  our  trial  offer.  Highest  quality— lowest 
prices.  We  pay  freight. 

Write  us  a  letter  or  card  and  tell  us  which  ma¬ 
chine  you  are  interested 
---  in,  and  you’ll  get  free 
--  our  valuable  Spraying 
j  Guide— Catalog— and  our 
f.  special  Free  Offer  to 
ri  first  in  each  locality  this 
1  season.  Be  first  to  write 
us. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

1:  2B9  NORTH  ST.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


What  Sprayer? 

Uso  the  sprayer  that  does  the  niosti 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cost.! 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray- 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— mosi 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap 
aclty  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—' 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E.  C.  Brown  Co, ,  28  Ja  y  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIMkSULPflUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Pric*Bjr  Moll  WltbT«t£l 
Jor  and  Iastnictloos.....  V 1 

Agent!  W soce<J  Everywhere  - — 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondale,  Pa. 


ive  Fruit-Growers 

3E mgEEP 


RAKES  HAY  RIGHT  WAY 

V  Genuine  New  York  Champion  -SB 
Hay  Rake,  now  nn  Iron  Age  prod- 
uct,  made  from  original  patterns;  light^ 
strong,  compact,  gets  all  the  hay;  levers^ 
convenient  and  easily  operated;  no  jar — ensy^ 
on  horse  and  rider;  8,  9  and  10  ft.  widths;  lasts  a', 
lifetime;  known  everywhere  for.TJ  years  as  BEST. 
Repair  parts  supplied  for  old  rakes. 


ISON  ACE 


Farm  and 
Garden  Toolm 

Stock  carried  at  Canastota  cud  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  Spring- 
_  field,  Mft88.,  Burnham,  Me.,  and  by  our  agents 
*  generally.  Write  to  dsy  for  A  nniversary  “Oood  Old  , 
Catalog,  showing  Potato  Mach  in-  Friend  of  j 

ery,  Hay  Rakes,  Garden,  Or-  «  th®  M j 

chard  and  other  tools — free.  ~  mer  * 
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Is  a  Clean  Cutter 

Its  compensating  gears  and  cutter  bar  re¬ 
aligning  device  are  successful  examples  of 
the  wonderful  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Joseph. 
Dain.  The  gears  are  so  mounted  in  relation 
to  each  other  that  perfect  balance  and  true 
mesh  are  permanently  insured  and  the  crank 
shaft  is  relieved  of  all  end  thrust,  preventing 
lost  motion,  reducing  draft  and  multiplying 
icutting  power.  That  is  why  the  Dain  Mower 
tun*  lightly  and  cuts  where  others  fail. 

It  .is  the  only  mower  you  can  realign,  your¬ 
self.  right  in  the  field  with  your  wrench.  This 
practical  adjustment  for  maintaining  the  cutter 
bar  in  line  with  the  pitman,  means  added 
efficiency  and  years  of  extra  service. 

A  Real  Vertical  Lift 

Notice  the  spade  handle  on  the  lever.  Easy 
‘to  grasp,  no  twisting.  One  movement  of  one 
lever  raises  the  bar,  knife  throws  in  and  out  of 
gear  automatically  as  bar  is  raised  and  lowered. 
The  large-coil,  flexible  spring  floats  Uie  cutter 
bar,  does  practically  all  the  work  in  lifting  with 
the  foot  at  comers  and  helps  in  raising  the  bar 
vertically. 

Consult  the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer,  learn' 
all  about  this  greatest  of  all  Mowers,  and  about 
the  entire  line  of  Dain  Hay  Tools,  Loaders,  Side 
Delivery  Rakes,  Stackers.  Sweep  Rakes,  Presses; 
every  one  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Dain  makes  the  best  hay  tools.  They  have 
been  specializing  on  Jthem  for  over  a.  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  a  free  copy  of 
“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them,"  the  most  complete  and  practical  book 
ever  written.  Write  today,  a  a 
Ask  for  package  No.  R  00 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  UHnot! 

"Get  Quality  amJ  ServKe,  Join  Deere  Dealers  G'ra*  B*lkm 
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HAY' 

CAPS 

Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 

Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound.. .3 — 4—5  Cents 

Torn . 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Cut  Your  Hay  This  Season 
Quicker  and  Easier 

Than  Ever  Before 


The  light  running,  great 
power,  and  light  draft  of  the 
Admiral  Mower  will  do  your 
work  for  you  as  no  other  machine  can. 

1  here  are  big  reasons  why  this  is  so.  The 

Walter  A.  Wood 

ADMIRAL  MOWER 

is  the  only  mower  with  floating  frame,  genuine  underdraft  and  uniform  tilt  to  cutterbar.  The 
first  allows  50%  greater  cutting  power  than  any  other  machine  can  give  because  the  balance 
wheel  can  be  carried  much  lower.  The  floating  frame  also  cuts  out  neckweight  which  saps 
the  horse’s  strength. 

Uniform  Tilt  allows  very  close  cutting  and  prevents  friction.  Genuine  underdraft  makes 
the  Admiral  a  dra wcut  mower.  The  heavier  the  work,  the  greater  the  cutting  power  developed. 

In  addition,  the  Admiral  Mower  will  do  your  work  for  many  seasons  because  it  is 
made  to  last.  The  materials  used  are  of  the  highest  grade.  Walter  A.  Wood  malleable 

iron  is  the  finest  in  the  land.  The  Admiral  has  40  %  more  malleable  iron,  more  steel,  and 

less  cast  iron  than  any  other  mower. 

These  are  facts  which  vitally  affect  your  farm  work  and  are  worth  having  proved  to 
you.  We  can  prove  them  if  you  will  give  us  the  chance. 

If  you  will  send  for  our  big  catalog  you  will  find  the  proofs  clearly  and  fully  set  forth. 

Read  them,  then  have  your  dealer  show  you  the  machine  itself. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Steel  Hay  Tedder  aueZ 

strong  and  light  running,  and  will  practically  insure  a  good  hay  crop  because  it  can  turn  it  s' 
better  and  quicker  than  by  hand  and  thus  prevent  bleaching  and  consequent  loss  in  value.  s' 

OllT*  Nn  10  Hnv  RaL-A  has  a  long  Iife  and  runs  smoother  s'  a.  Wood 

uur  no.  iu  steel  nay  ivaKe  and  dumps  qulcker  and  more  ^  *£*».<:». 

accurately  than  any  other  you  have  ever  driven.  /  Hoo«i<-i.  k«ii,,  n.t. 

Send  For  Our  Big  Catalog  SuTL?  £SoJ°S> 

— free — and  see  the  reasons  for  these  statements.  We  know  they  are  /  Tedders™’  n  a  k  *  “  *ml 
strong  but  we  have  the  proofs.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  f 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  &  REAPING  MACHINE  CO.  S  Name 
Box  231,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York  / 

—  f 


Address. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribe  l’s  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  w  ill  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiie  Rubai.  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

Will  you  help  us  obtain  a  fair  statement  of  the 
prices  paid  for  farm  produce?  We  have  of  late 
printed  reports  of  auction  sales  and  of  direct  trans¬ 
fers  among  our  readers.  These  give  a  far  more  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  what  farmers  actualfy  receive  than  the 
prices  reported  by  boards  of  trade  or  by  dealers.  We 
want  many  more  of  such  reports.  Will  you  report 
auctions  or  such  private  sales  as  you  know  about,  and 

tell  us  just  wliat  farmers  receive? 

* 

You  will  see  from  the  opinions  printed  on  page  627 
that  our  readers  are  plainspoken  in  stating  their  po¬ 
litical  preferences.  We  would  like  to  print  more  of 
the  hundreds  of  letters  which  are  coming.  Among  the 
»  Democrats  it  seems  to  he  the  general  opinion  that 
their  candidate  will  he  decided  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  convention.  Among  Republican  readers 
there  is  a  decided  preference  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  since  the  personal  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  President  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  opened  the  belief  is  growing  that  neither  man 
can  he  elected  if  the  Democrats  are  wise.  We  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  some  very  dark  horse  finally 
started. 

* 

There  is  another  true  back-to-the-land  story  on 
page  619.  This  time  it  is  an  Italian  woman  who  gives 
her  experience,  and  to  a  thoughtful  person  it  is  full 
of  suggestions.  She  says  that  the  pioneer  work  of 
going  hack  to  the  land  is  like  the  struggle  of  the 
Pilgrims — with  the  Indians  left  out.  Some  of  you 
who  have  comfortable  homes  and  farms — perhaps 
handed  down  through  generations  of  ancestors — do 
not  realize  what  it  means  for  the  landless  to  secure 
a  piece  of  the  earth  for  their  own.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  for  all  of  our  people  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  this  article  and  realize  what  it  all  means. 
Success  to  a  “back-to-the-lander”  is  not  reached  in  a 
march  behind  a  brass  hand.  It  means  a  lonely  and 
humble  journey  through  hard  places,  yet  the  home  is 
worth  while. 

* 

Not  long  ago  some  one  asked  a  question  about  an 
important  farm  practice.  We  called  for  an  open  dis¬ 
cussion  and  obtained  just  what  the  questioner  wanted. 
Now  we  hear  from  a  critic: 

“Why  did  you  not  send  that  question  to  Dr.  Billsou  or 
Prof.  Dickson,  Col.  Tomson  or  Judge  Harrison?  They  are 
high  authorities  and  their  answers  carry  weight.” 

This  gives  us  a  chance  to  explain  once  more  our 
theory  of  conducting  a  farm  paper.  We  have  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Billson  and  the  rest.  They  certainly 
have  their  place,  but  their  authority  is  sometimes  so 
high  that  it  is  out  of  sight.  Their  opinion  sometimes 
carries  so  much  weight  that  it  cannot  climb  over  the 
hills  and  reach  the  plain  people  who  need  it.  The 
language  of  the  laboratory  may  be  a  strange  or  un¬ 
known  tongue  on  the  farm,  for  farming  has  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  own.  These  learned  men  are  strong  on 
the  why  of  doing  things,  hut  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  they  cannot  he  strong  on  the  how.  Most  of 
our  questioners  ask  how  or  zvhat  a  man  shall  actually 
do  to  his  soil,  his  stock  or  his  crops.  We  think  the 
answer  should  usually  be  80  per  cent  how  and  20  per 
cent  zvhy.  Take  a  man  who  wants  to  raise  fruit.  No 
doubt  Dr.  Billson  can  find  out  for  him  why  lime- 
sulplnir  or  oil  will  kill  insects  and  help  the  trees,  or 
discover  new  methods  or  materials.  Prof.  Dickson 
can  tell  why  cultivation  holds  moisture  or  why  mulch¬ 
ing  helps.  Yet  it  stands  to  reason  that  plain  John 
Williams  or  Thomas  Richards  can  tell  better  how 
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to  spray,  how  to  prune  and  how  to  cultivate.  We 
hold  that  the  how  is  more  essential  than  the  why.  The 
why  men  must  finally  submit  to  the  verdict  of  the 
how  men  or  practical  farmers.  Readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Our  plan  is  to  go  right  to  them 
when  our  people  ask  for  help.  They  have  never  yet 
failed  to  come  forward  with  just  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  mostly  hozv  to  do  things,  which  we  rank 
as  the  foundation  of  successful  farming.  We  are 
glad  to  have  Dr.  Billson  and  the  rest  help  with  the 
why.  That  is  like  the  concrete  which  holds  the  stones 
together,  but  the  solid  foundation  is  the  how — the 
practical  experience  of  earnest  people.  And  here  is 
another  thing.  The  spirit  and  the  habit  of  trying  to 
be  helpful  is  the  very  foundation  of  successful  co¬ 
operation.  When  this  is  encouraged  among  those  who 
comprise  wliat  we  call  ‘‘our  people”  or  the  Rural  fam¬ 
ily  all  are  helped — the  givers  and  those  who  receive, 
and  we  are  all  drilled  a  little  more  in  the  business  of 
working  together. 

* 

Imagine  if  you.  will  the  scene  suggested  on  page 
634.  E.  G.  Lewis  had  just  escaped  prison  sentence 
by  a  squeak!  The  prison  door  swung  so  close  to 
him  that  it  caught  and  tore  away  the  cloak  of  re¬ 
spectability  which  misguided  women  had  made  for 
him.  Yet,  with  brazen  nerve,  he  came  demanding 
that  Congress  whitewash  his  black  record  and  fill  his 
pockets  with  money!  He  recognized  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  had  smashed  through  his  disguise  and  defense 
of  bluff.  The  shyster  and  the  faker  have  one  last- 
argument  ! 

“ You’re  another!” 

That  is  the  last  resort,  and  so,  baffled  and  battered 
by  the  damning  truth  about  his  fake  papers,  Lewis 
played  the  last  card  of  impugning  the  motives  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

It  was  trumped  by  the  challenge  to  find  an  im¬ 
proper  or  fake  advertisement  in  this  paper.  The  faker 
could  not  dodge  or  squirm  out  of  it.  There  were 
the  papers,  selected  by  himself.  He  had  to  make 
good  or  shut  up.  So  Lewis,  his  two  attorneys  and 
two  members  of  the  House  Committee  hunted  for 
what  seemed  like  20  minutes  for  a  fake  or  a  lie  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  And  they  could  not  find  one !  There 
was  the  record  in  enduring  printer’s  ink.  They  were 
experts.  Lewis  is  the  world’s  master  of  plausible 
“guff.”  No  man  in  America  knows  better  than  he 
how  to  make  innocent  words  play  criminal  tricks. 
Had  there  been  the  shadow  of  a  lie  in  all  the  hundreds 
of  advertisements  spread  before  him  he  would  have 
found  it  as  a  father  finds  his  child. 

And  think  what  the  search  meant  to  those  men. 
" You’re  another!”  is  a  fool’s  argument  at  best — hut 
it  was  all  they  had  left,  the  only  possible  sort  of  a 
balm  for  their  bruises  and  sores.  *  They  had  staked 
their  last  card  upon  that  search ! 

They  could  not  find  one  lie — and  there  they  stood 
marked  for  what  they  are — beaten  and  discredited 
bluffers.  All  things  considered  that  was  the  hardest 
and  most  vital  test  that  a  farm  paper  ever  stood  up 
to.  And  it  took  the  wind  out  of  the  most  impudent 
bluffer  that  ever  came  to  the  capital  for  plunder. 
Down  the  great  stairway  into  the  sunshine,  freed  at 
last,  there  must  have  walked  a  great  throng  of  smil¬ 
ing  ghosts.  They  were  the  great  bluffers  who  in 
years  past  have  come  to  the  capital  with  feverish 
fingers  and  scheming  brains  hunting  for  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  money.  They  had  haunted  the  scene  until  the 
king  of  them  all  came  and  found  his  bluff  exposed. 
Then  they  were  free  to  depart,  for  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  faker  had  been  exposed  and  silenced. 

* 

You  may  say  what  you  will  against  the  record  of 
the  present  administration.  You  will  then,  if  you  are 
fair,  he  obliged  to  give  it  credit  for  splendid  work  in 
the  Post  Office  Department.  No  administration  that 
has  gone  before  has  done  better  work  in  shutting  out 
the  fakes  and  the  frauds  who  use  the  mails  for  dis¬ 
honest  and  disgusting  purposes.  No  such  work  has 
ever  been  done  before  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
Hundreds  of  snides  and  rascals  who  tried  to  cheat 
people  by  selling  bogus  goods  or  steal  from  them  by 
offering  bogus  stocks  or  “securities”  have  been  shut 
out  of  the  mails.  It  has  required  the  finest  kind  of 
courage  to  do  this.  Every  snide  and  faker  balked  of 
his  prey  becomes  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  men  who 
pulled  his  claws.  Every  newspaper  deprived  of  a 
share  of  the  loot  in  the  form  of  advertising  turns 
upon  the  administration  which  shut  off  its  revenue. 
Even  the  fond  or  foolish  victims  whose  money  has 
been  saved  will  'often  turn  upon  those  who  saved 
them.  The  present  administration  knew  it  was  mak¬ 
ing  these  hitter  enemies,  yet  it  has  kept  right  on 
chasing  the  rascals  away  from  Uncle  Sam's  mail  hags. 


It  has  saved  the  public  over  $70,000,000  already,  yet 
this  is  hut  a  fraction  of  the  robbery  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  through  the  mails.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  act  until  the  legal  proof  is  clear. 
There  are  thousands  of  rascals  still  using  the  mails. 
We  may  be  morally  sure  they  are  thieves,  hut  they 
are  too  cunning  to  permit  legal  proof  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  touch  them.  For  years  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  almost  alone  in  exposing  the  methods  of 
these  rascals  and  warning  the  public  against  them.  A 
little  study  and  the  application  of  common  sense  ought 
to  enable  anyone  to  spot  them,  but  so  long  as  they 
can  use  the  mails  they  wear  a  cloak  of  respectability 
and  catch  their  victims.  As  we  know  from  experience 
the  fierce  hatred  of  these  black-hearted  leeches  when 
picked  off  their  victims  we  feel  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  should  receive  the  fullest  credit  for  its  fine  work. 

* 

The  House  of  Representatives  finally  passed  the 
postal  bill  with  a  provision  for  rural  parcels  post.  It 
is  about  like  what  we  described  last  week.  Of  course 
this  is  what  the  disappointed  call  a  “lemon” — a  very 
poor  and  inadequate  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 
Now  what  shall  we  do  with  a  “lemon?”  We  may 
throw  it  away  because  we  have  not  received  a  dozen, 
or  we  may  make  it  into  lemonade  and  use  it  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Our  policy  is  to  tell  our  readers  frankly  just 
what  the  true  situation  is.  We  fear  that  this  “lemon” 
is  all  that  can  he  picked  at  this  session.  We  favor 
doing  two  things.  Let  us  keep  up  the  battle  harder 
than  ever  for  a  genuine  parcels  post.  Let  us  also 
combine  to  make  this  puny  little  makeshift  so  popu¬ 
lar  and  profitable  that  it  will  be  our  strongest  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  full  service.  As  for  those  responsible  for 
handing  out  the  “lemon,”  Speaker  Champ  Clark  is  re¬ 
ported  as  the  ringleader. 

* 

Before  answering  any  of  the  above  we  wish  to  place 
ourselves  emphatically  on  record  as  denying  your  right 
to  question  this  transaction,  as  no  disposition  has  been 
shown  on  our  part  to  refuse  to  make  a  proper  settlement 
should  one  prove  to  be  necessary,  or  within  reason. 

This  came  from  an  advertiser  who  sold  an  article 
to  one  of  our  readers.  This  reader  claimed  that  the 
article  was  not  satisfactory  and  gave  what  seemed 
fair  reasons  for  thinking  so.  We  naturally  asked  the 
advertiser  for  an  explanation  and  received  the  above. 
We  thought  everyone  who  knows  The  R.  N.-Y.  un¬ 
derstood  our  relations  with  readers.  We  do  our  best 
to  protect  them  and  look  out  for  their  interests.  When 
any  man  advertises  goods  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  he  must 
understand  that  he  is  not  entering  upon  any  one¬ 
sided  transaction,  but  is  held  responsible  for  what  he 
offers  and  sells.  When  a  buyer  spends  a  dollar  with 
one  of  our  advertisers  he  acts  in  one  sense  upon  our 
recommendation  and  we  intend  to  see  that  he  gets  his 
dollar’s  worth — as  represented.  We  want  it  squarely 
understood  that  the  reader  or  buyer  comes  first.  We 
intend  to  give  both  buyer  and  advertiser  a  square 
deal,  with  no  unfair  advantage  to  either.  This  has 
been  explained  so  many  times  that  we  thought  every¬ 
body  understood  it.  When  complaint  is  made  on  either 
side  we  go  straight  to  the  other  party  and  offer  our 
services  in  making  a  fair  settlement.  This  is  a  right 
'which  belongs  to  us,  and  is  an  unwritten  part  of  any 
contract  for  subscription  or  advertising.  Our  friend 
may  deny  that  right  with  all  the  emphasis  he  can 
command,  but  that  does  nothing  to  destroy  it.  He 
will  find  that  there  is  no  stronger  asset  in  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  people  than  the  willingness  to  recognize 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  position. 


BREVITIES. 

Some  people  use  tacks  instead  of  tact. 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  ’tis  their  nature 
to.  but  Presidents  both  in  and  ex  should  not  get  in  a  stew. 

Has  anyone  actual  experience  in  estimating  the  weight 
of  hay  by  bulk?  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  ton — actual? 

“The  man  that  wants  to  kill  Alfalfa  roots,  according  to 
my  opinion,  needs  an ,  ice  bag  on  his  head.  I  have  head¬ 
aches  trying  to  start  it,  not  to  kill,”  says  J.  F. 

A  good  many  farmers  omit  the  grain  feed  for  the  work 
horses  on  Saturday  night.  The  horses  stand  idle  over 
Sunday,  and  are  better  off  for  less  grain  without  hard  labor. 

Who  has  not  cursed  the  English  sparrow?  If  such  per¬ 
son  can  respond  he  may  now  say  “I  told  you  so  !”  The 
sparrow  now  promises  to  clean  out  the  Alfalfa  weevil  in 
the  West. 

We  understand  the  United  States  Government  has  a 
large  quantity  of  spoiled  gunpowder  on  hand  which  may 
be  sold  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  nitrogen  ought  to  blow  growth 
into  plants. 

Do  not  buy  a  silver-plating  outfit  expecting  to  make  a 
good  living  at  the  business.  You  cannot  make  a  silver 
lining  to  a  cloud  in  that  way.  You  will  have  the  cloud 
while  the  manufacturer  has  the  lining. 

May  11  was  “wheat  day”  in  Kansas.  On  that  day  every 
member  of  a  farmers’  institute  was  expected  to  say  some¬ 
thing  on  this  proposition  :  “Kanas  wheat  averages  loss  than 
15  bushels  an  acre.  Why  not  make  it  25?”  Will  talking 
raise  wheat?  The  right  sort  of  talk  Aill  help. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
nave  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interets 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  ot 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT. 

As  the  campaign  progresses  the  bitter¬ 
ness  between  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  forces 
grows  deeper.  In  our  canvass  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  still  continues  a  three  to  one  favorite 
among  farmers  and  country  people.  The 
personal  character  which  the  Presidential 
debate  has  assumed  is  having  its  effect. 
Here  is  a  sample  letter  from  a  New  York 
State  farmer : 

The  Personal  Political  Debate. 

You  cannot  regret  more  than  I  do  the 
personal  turn  that  the  political  debate 
has  taken,  in  fact,  I  felt  so  bad  about  it 
that,  a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  a  note  of  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Colonel.  It  can  do  no  good,  of 
course,  unless  backed  up  by  many  others 
like  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  quiet  when 
tilings  are  going  as  they  are  now.  Maybe 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  better  start  another 
postage  stamp  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
public  peace.  One  can  draw  about  any  les¬ 
son  from  present  conditions  that  he  has  a 
mind  to,  but  a  most  significant  thing  to  me 
is  the  apparent  loss  of  leadership  of  public 
opinion  by  the  great  journals.  So  far  as 
1  know,  the  Eastern  papers  are  almost  a 
unit  in  hammering  Col.  Roosevelt,  and  that 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  borders  upon  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  but  wherever  a  preferential 
primary  has  been  held  he  lias  had  enormous 
popular  support.  1  still  believe  that  the 
pripciples  which  Roosevelt  advocates,  and 
for  the  adoption  of  which  he  did  so  much 
while  President,  are  most  essential,  and  I 
want  to  see  Roosevelt,  or  a  like-minded  man, 
our  next  President.  My  faith  in  Roosevelt 
is  founded,  not  upon  what  he  says  now,  but 
upon  what  he  did  during  the  seven  years 
that  he  occupied  the  White  House,  and,  per 
contra,  my  lack  of  faith  in  Taft  is  founded 
upon  what  he  has  failed  to  do  while  in  the 
same  position.  p.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y'. — It  is  hard  for  a  farmer  to  realize 
the  fearful  bitterness  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  large  Eastern  cities.  In  a  way  this 
contest  for  the  nomination  is  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  city,  perhaps  as 
clear  cut  as  any  we  have  thus  far  had  in 
this  country. 

Both  Sides  of  a  Speech. 

We  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  best- 
known  farmers  in  this  country — an  old  ad¬ 
mirer  and  friend  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 

says : 

‘•Sincerely,  I  believe  Roosevelt  is  insane 
— positively  crazy  in  his  eagerness  to  hold 
the  people,  and  with  a  lot  of  dangerous 
cunning  in  his  head.  He  has  made  a  fear¬ 
ful  mistake  in  dragging  the  President  into  a 
personal  controversy.  His  speech  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  stamps  him  as  a  very  unsafe 
man  for  office.” 

l'et  two  days  later  we  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  another  -clear-headed  man  deeply 
interested  in  farming: 

“Did  you  read  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Taft’s  speech, 
in  which  he  set  out  to  ‘uncork’  things? 
That  speech  at  Worcester  is  the  best  thing 
that  Roosevelt  has  done  yet.  I  almost 
think  that  if  he  keeps  on  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  vote  for  him.  Certainly  I  never 
could  bring  myself  around  to  a  point  where 

I  could  vote  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  Roosevelt  is  the  right  man.” 

The  Effect  of  Personalities. 

Since  the  President  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
began  to  make  political  faces  and  throw 
words  at  each  other  a  change  has  come 
over  the  opinions  which  our  people  send 
us.  There  is  less  direct  argument  and 
more  abuse  or  personal  criticism.  This  is 
the  worst  feature  of  the  campaign,  for  the 
politicians  on  both  sides  can  work  their 
game  behind  such  smoke.  Here  is  a  sam¬ 
ple  : 

I  want  to  make  a  comparison  between 
two  official  acts,  of  President  Taft  and  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  which  it  seems  to  me 
absolutely  show  the  character  of  both  men. 
One  September  evening  in  Mr.  Taft’s  first 
year  as  President,  a  young  and  unknown 
man  named  diavis,  who  occupied  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  went  to  Beverly  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Taft  in  a  manly  and  straight¬ 
forward  manner  a  serious  charge  against 
his  superior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Ballinger.  The  charge  was  that  Mr.  Bal¬ 
linger  was  conniving  with  the  Cunningham 
coal  claimants  to  defraud  the  Government 
of  its  coal  property.  This  charge  he  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  thousand  pages  qf  typewritten 
notes,  gathered  with  enormous  labor  from 
various  States  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Taft 
listened  to  Glavis’s  story  and  summoned 
Ballinger  and  Ballinger’s  counselor  and  as¬ 
sistant.  Lawlor.  They  came  the  next  even¬ 
ing  and  stated  to  Mr.  Taft  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  story,  and  Mr.  Taft  told 
T.awlor  to  write  an  answer  to  the  charges, 
dismissing  Glavis  for  insubordination,  and 
exonerating  Ballinger,  as  if  he  were  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  letter  was  written  and.  with  a 
few  corrections,  signed  by  Mr.  Taft.  Glavis 
lost  his  position  within  about  three  days 
after  lie  had  made  the  charge. 

In  December  the  public  feeling  against 
this  act  had  grown  so  strong  throughout 
the  country  (the  talk  was  that  it  was  a 
snap  judgment),  that  the  Senate  demanded 
of  Mr.  Taft,  in  a  resolution,  the  documents 
and  papers  on  which  Mr.  Taft  had  acted. 
Fifteen  days  later  Mr.  Taft  submitted  the 
papers  to  the  Senate  with  a  note  saying 
that  these  were  the  papers  upon  which  ho 
had  acted.  The  papers  were  Glavis’s  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  .testimony,  which  had  been 
put  into  Mr.  Taft’s  hands  on  September 

II  or  12.  together  with  a  brief  of  Attorney 
General  Wickersham,  of  some  forty  thou¬ 
sand  words,  dated  September  12.  in  which 
the  Attorney-General  stated  that  the 
charges  were  baseless  and  advised  Mr.  Taft 
to  dismiss  Glavis  and  exonerate  Ballinger. 
This  practically  settled  .the  matter  for  the 
time.  being,  as  the  country  felt  that  the 
President  had  not  used  snap  judgment,  be¬ 


cause  he  had  had  the  opinion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  United  States  in  a  care¬ 
fully  written  brief  before  he  had  acted. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Brandeis, 
Glavis’s  lawyer,  was  not  satisfied  with 
this,  and  finally  secured  a  man  in  the  De¬ 
partment  honest  enough  to  admit  that  he 
had  written  on  the  dictation  of  Lawlor 
and  produced  his  copy  of  the  letter  on 
which  Mr.  Taft  had  really  acted,  and  it 
was  proved  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Taft  that 
the  Wickersham  letter  was  not  written  until 
after  the  Senate  Committee  had  asked  for 
the  documents  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  had 
acted.  In  other  words,  it  was  written  be¬ 
tween  December  15  and  20  and  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  On  the  other  band,  take  the 
case  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Massachusetts.  The  delegates  who 
were  instructed  for  him  had  been  elected 
by  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  majority, 
but  Mr.  Taft  was  given  the  preferential  vote 
of  tlie  State  by  about  three  thousand.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  learning  these  facts,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  telegraphed  to  each  delegate  at 
large  demanding  that  they  follow  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  majority 
and  vote  for  Mr.  Taft,  instead  of  following 
their  instructions  and  voting  for  Roosevelt. 
The  first  is  the  act  of  a  shyster  lawyer, 
and  for  less  than  this  men  have  frequently 
been  disbarred.  The  second  is  the  act  of 
an  honorable  gentleman.  I  can  see  no 
moral  difference  between  antedating  evi¬ 
dence  and  forging  a  man's  name.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  I  am  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and,  though  a  Republican,  will  vote  for 
any  Democrat  nominated  against  William 
Howard  Taft.  J.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y'. — Right  ahead  of  this  letter  came 
a  clipping  from  the  New  York  World  about 
the  action  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  giving  up 
those  delegates. 

“These  eight  delegates  are  Roosevelt  men, 
and  under  tiie  Roosevelt  instructions  they 
would  rote  for  Mr.  Taft  only  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nomination.  They  would  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Taft  on  other  questions.  If 
the  contest  at  Chicago  is  as  close  as  it 
promises  to  be,  the  nomination  will  be  won 
or  lost  in  the  fight  for  permanent  control 
of  the  convention.  On  this  vital  issue  these 
eight  Massachusetts  delegates  will  be  with 
Roosevelt  and  against  Taft.  The  Roosevelt 
managers  have  started  contests  wherever 
contests  could  be  started,  and  if  the  Roose¬ 
velt  contestants  can  be  seated  Mr.  Taft’s 
fate  is  sealed.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in 
generously  surrendering  to  Mr.  Taft  the 
nomination  votes  of  eight  Massachusetts 
delegates  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  up  noth¬ 
ing  of  importance  and  Mr.  Taft  has  gained 
nothing  of  importance.  Although  Mr.  Taft 
carried  the  State  in  the  preferential  pri¬ 
mary,  the  operation  of  the  law  deprives  him 
of  all  the  real  fruits  of  victory.” 

Where  Many  Seem  to  be  Going. 

One  surprising  tiling  about  this  canvass 
is  the  large  number  of  voters  who  write 
about  as  follows : 

Taft  should  be  beaten  decisively  for  the 
reason  that  if  elected  he  personally  would 
logically  interpret  his  election  as  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  his  own  political  beliefs  as 
manifested  in  his  actions  and  speeches  and 
his  stand-pat  allies  and  supporters  would 
be  correct  in  asuming  that  Taft's  election 
impressed  the  people's  seal  of  approval  on 
their  reactionary  policies.  The  Republican 
party,  as  dominated  at  the  present  time, 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Regarding 
Roosevelt,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  vote 
for  him,  because  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
not  keeping  faith  in  that  he  is  again  seeking 
the  nomination.  That  the  people  are  so 
sorely  pressed  for  the  want  of  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  that  he  was  forced  to  enter 
the  contest  is  nonsense.  Are  the  people 
of  these  United  States  ready  to  admit  that 
another  man.  just  as  good  or  better,  cannot 
be  produced  so  that  we  must  must  accept 
Roosevelt  as  our  savior?  Honest  now, 
are  we  ready  to  admit  that  to  ourselves 
and  the  world? 

Aside  from  the  traditions  in  regard  to 
a  third  term  (though  he  could  squeeze 
out  of  that  on  a  technicality),  were  not 
some  of  his  actions  while  in  office  rather 
“shady?”  During  Roosevelt's  incumbency 
was  there  not  another  blot  placed  upon  the 
history  of  our  country  in  the  treatment 
of  our  little  weak  sister — Republic  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
affair?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  hate  us  Americans  as 
arrogant  and  domineering  neighbors?  My 
choice  for  President  then  would  be  either 
Wilson  or  LaFollette.  However,  I  doubt 
that  Mr.  Wilson  can  reform  the  Democratic 
party,  so  then  only  LaFollette  is  left  for 
me.  If  I  cannot  vote  for  him.  then  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  vote  the  Socialistic  ticket. 
This  party’s  doctrines,  I  remember,  some  20 
years  ago,  were  denounced  as  anarchistic, 
but  T  also  observe  that  to-day  at  least  some 
of  their  teachings  have  been  adopted  by  ail 
of  the  progressives.  If  our  statesmen  are 
wise  they  will  heed  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  of  this  day  and  bring  about  the  needed 
reforms  before  we  become  hopelessly 
swamped  in  industrial  feudalism.  The  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  very  patient  and  docile  but 
some  day  they  may  wake  up  and  find  that 
their  provocations  for  a  radical  change  are 
greater  than  those  of  our  forefathers  were, 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  this  country. 

New  Jersey.  e.  y. 


Senator  Root  and  Parcels  Post. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  written 
Senator  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  about  par¬ 
cels  post.  At  first  they  received  “careful 
consideration.”  Then  the  following  made 
its  appearance : 

“I  have  to  acknowledge  your  recent  letter 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  parcels 
post  system.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
of  the  parcels  post  and  T  so  declared  my¬ 
self  in  my  speech  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  accepting  the  Senatorship.  Januarv  28, 
1909.” 

One  of  our  people  who  received  this  note 
wants  to  know  what  Mr.  Root  said  to  the 
Legislature.  Here  is  the  only  reference 
to  parcels  post  that  we  find  in  his  speech  : 

From  speech  of  Senator  Root  before  N. 
Y.  Legislature  January  28.  1909. 

.  .  .  “Difficult  questions  are  contin¬ 

ually  presented,  which  affect  the  interests 
of  every  State,  and  the  wide  and  immense 
and  varied  interests  of  the  State  of  New 


York  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  great  variety  of  measures  which 
come  before  the  National  Congress.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  express  your 
opinions  upon  all  measures  which  appear 
to  you  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  State. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  liberty  to  consult 
you  freely,  as  occasion  offers,  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  measures  pending  before 
the  National  Congress  on  the  interests  of 
the  State.  If  you  think  it  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
as  I  now  think  it  would  be,  to  have  a  par¬ 
cels  post  provision  included  in  our  postal 
laws  (applause),  so  that  the  39.000  rural 
free  delivery  carriers  instead  of  driving 
around  the  country  with  empty  buggies,  as 
they  do  now,  shall  earn  enough  to  pay  their 
salary  by  carrying  small  packages  to  the 
people  they  serve — if  you  think  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
of  New  Y'ork,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
say  so,  and  if  you  think  I  am  wrong  in  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  say  so.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Five  men  were  burned  to 
death  at  Cleveland,  O.,  May  1,  when  with 
six  successive  explosions  100,000  gallons 
of  gasolene  and  naphtha  in  the  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Standard  Oil  Company 
barge  88,  covered  everything  in  the  vicinity 
witli  the  blazing  fluid.  The  property  dam¬ 
age  is  estimated  at  from  §150,000  to  $200,- 
000.  There  was  no  insurance  on  the  new 
steel  barge  nor  on  the  tugs,  dr.vdocks, 
wharves  and  sheds  of  the  towing  company 
which  were  damaged. 

The  State  Department  made  public  May 
2  information  received  from  the  American 
Legation  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  branding  as 
false  the  reports  of  extensive  discoveries  of 
gold  in  that  country.  According  to  the 
State  Department  advices,  many  Americans 
are  arriving  in  Bolivia  to  seek  gold,  having 
been  misled  by  false  reports  said  to  have 
been  circulated  in  a  letter  signed  by  a 
man  named  Ferguson.  This  letter,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  West,  is 
declared  to  be  a  fake.  The  American  Le¬ 
gation  at  La  Paz  is  receiving  many  letters 
and  cablegrams  of  inquiry  regarding  the 
alleged  gold  discoveries  in  Bolivia  from 
Americans  about  to  proceed  to  that  country. 
Many  of  these  inquiries  have  been  received 
from  persons  in  the  Western  States. 

A  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $116,410  in 
customs  duties,  alleged  to  have  been  lost  by 
the  Government  through  undenveighing  of 
imported  sugar,  was  filed  May  2  in  the 
Federal  courts  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  United 
States  District  Attorney,  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  under¬ 
weighing,  the  Government  charged,  was 
done  in  1909  on  cargoes  brought  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  docks  at  Yonkers.  The  Government’s 
claim  was  established  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
liquidation  of  the  entries  of  importations 
by  the  sugar  company  ordered  by  Collector 
Locb.  The  alleged  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  in  duties  paid  and  that  due  was 
then  discovered,  and  the  suit  was  filed. 

May  2  the  combined  waters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Red  rivers  were  rushing  through 
the  Torras.  La.,  levee,  and  the  damage  was 
put  at  $10,000,000;  157,000  persons  were 
dependent  upon  Government  relief.  The 
Angola  convict  farm  was  wiped  off  the 
map.  and  a  State  sugar  refinery  heavily 
damaged.  Fifteen  boats  belonging  to  the 
War  Department  are  now  engaged  in  the 
relief  work  along  the  Mississippi.  Rations 
valued  at  $250,000  have  already  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  sufferers  and  nearly  $100,000 
has  been  expended  for  forage,  tents  and 
quartermaster’s  supplies.  May  3  conditions 
were  very  serious  at  Baton  Rogue,  and 
hundreds  of  men  of  all  classes,  white,  col¬ 
ored  and  convicts,  worked  at  building  extra 
levees.  Bayou  Sara  was  under  from  10  to 
15  feet  of  water,  and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  the  entire  Mississippi  river  flowing 

through  the  town.  The  water  reached  the 
second  floor  of  many  houses  and  10  large 
houses  were  seen  floating  away.  Some 

sections  have  been  utterly  devastated  by 
the  flood  and  innumerable  cattle  are  floun¬ 
dering  about  in  the  water,  while  thousands 
of  women  and  children  are  destitute  on  the 
banks.  The  extent  of  the  loss  of  human 

life  is  not  known,  but  is  believed  to  be 

large.  Harrowing  stories  told  by  refugees 
picked  up  by  rescue  boats  May  0  and  brought 
to  New  Roads,  Baton  Rouge  and  other 
places  of  comparative  safety  show  that 
thousands  are  marooned,  witli  little  chance 
of  escape.  The  refugees  say  that  many  of 
these  will  die  of  hunger  and  exposure.  Al¬ 
though  effort  has  been  made  to  get  boats 
and  many  have  been  given  without  charge, 
their  work  has  to  be  more  or  less  hap¬ 
hazard.  In  addition  the  smaller  craft  in 
most  places  are  hampered  by  the  furious* 
current,  while  larger  boats  are  unable  to 
penetrate  many  parts  of  the  flooded  interior. 
May  7,  18  persons  were  drowned  near  Torras 
by  the  capsizing  or  sinking  of  rescue  boats. 

The  will  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  disposing 
of  an  estate  valued  roughly  at  $100,000,000, 
was  summarized  May  6  by  Lewis  Gass  Led- 
yard,  the  lawyer  who  drew  it.  Mr.  Astor 
left  the  estate  almost  intact  to  his  son, 
William  Vincent  Astor,  who.  is  not  yet  21 
years  old.  Not  much  more  than  $8,000,000 
can  in  any  event  be  diverted  from  the  main 
Astor  line.  To  Mrs.  Madeleine  Force  Astor 
lie  gave  outright  $100,000  and  the  income 
from  a  trust  fund  of  $5,000,000  and  the  use 
during  her  life  of  the  house  at  840  Fifth 
avenue  and  its  contents.  She  loses  both 
in  case  she  marries  again.  YIrs.  Ava  Will¬ 
ing  Astor,  his  first  wife,  he  did  not  mention. 
He  gave  $5,000,000  in  trust  for  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ava  Alice  Muriel  Astor.  who  is  about 
10  years  old,  which  becomes  hers  absolutely 
upon  her  reaching  her  majority.  A  fund 
of  $3,000,000  was  also  set  side  for  “each 
child  who  shall  survive  the  testator”  be¬ 
sides  the  two  by  his  first  marriage.  A  post¬ 
humous  child  will  inherit  this.  Mr.  Astor’s 
general  bequests  amounted  to  about  $175,- 
000.  Of  this  sum  $100,000  went  to  friends, 
four  of  whom  had  served  as  trustees  of  the 
Astor  estate.  He  gave  $45,000  to  three 
men  who  had  served  him  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties.  The  only  bequest  which  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  serving  a  public  purpose,  was  a 
legacy  of  $30,000  to  St.  Paul’s  School.  He 
provided  also  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Astor  cups,  annual  trophies  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Yacht  Club. 

Eleven  persons  went  to  instant  death, 
half  a  dozen  more  were  injured  so  seriously 


that  they  will  die,  40  sustained  broken 
bones,  severe  bruises  or  internal  injuries, 
and  a  like  number  were  hurt  slightly  or  cut 
with  broken  glass  when  a  special  train  gq- 
ing  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  the  Confederate 
reunion  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  crowded  with 
veterans  and  their  families  was  wrecked 
six  miles  north  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
May  6. 

Fire  that  started  in  the  storage  house  of 
the  Revere  Rubber  Company  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  May  7,  extended  to  an  adjacent  lum¬ 
ber  yard  and  caused  a  total  loss  of  $600;- 
000,  automobile  tires  to  the  value  of  $550,- 
000  being  burned. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  owners  and 
directors  of  racetracks  under  the  betting 
law,  it  has  been  decided  to  give  up  the 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  fair  this  year.  A 
fair  without  racing  would  not  be  a  success, 
it  is  claimed.  The  chances  of  trouble  on 
account  of  the  betting  law  are  so  great 
that  Jacob  liuppert,  owner  of  the  fair 
grounds,  has  refused  to  lease  them.  These 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  best  equipped 
in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the 
State  Fair  grounds  at  Syracuse. 

The  Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  field  day  and 
shearing  contest  at  the  farm  of  D.  M.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Southbury,  Conn.,  May  21. 

ADMINISTRATION. — A  general  pension 
bill  carrying  an  annual  increase  over  the 
present  pension  rolls  of  $25,797,578  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferrees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  May  2  and  will  probably  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  branches  arid  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature.  The  measure  is 
that  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  substitute 
for  the  House  bill,  which  provided  for  an 
increase  of  $75,000,000.  In  its  final  form 
the  Dill  provides  for  an  increase  of  $1,685,- 
000  over  the  Senate  bill.  Amendments  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
shall  publish  a  list  of  all  pensioners  and 
that  any  person  having  an  income  of  $2,400 
a  year  should  not  be  eligible  for  an  in-1 
crease  under  the  bill  were  stricken  out  by 
the  conference  committee. 

The  post  office  appropriation  bill,  with  its 
various  legislative  features,  including  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  establishment  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  parcels  post,  was  finally  passed 
by  the  House  May  2.  In  postponing  the 
establishment  of  a  general  parcels  post  the 
Hones  authorizes  the  creation  of  a  joint 
committee  of  six  persons,  three  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  and  three  by  the 
Vice-President,  which  shall  report  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  a  general  par¬ 
cels  post  bill. 

Senator  Burnham  reported  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill  May  3.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  appropriations  of  the  House  by 
$1,723,610,  and  carries  a  total  of  $17,656,- 
967.  which  is  nearly  $2,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  estimates.  The  increases  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  several  bureaus  and  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
follows:  Secretary’s  office,  $12,850;  Weather 
Bureau,  $10,990;  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  $73,800;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
$130,310  ;  Forest  Service,  $328,800  ;  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  $25,240  ;  Bureau  of  Soils,  $20,- 
490;  Bureau  of  Entomology.  $50,000;  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Biological  Survey,  $96,000  ;  Division 
of  Publication,  $2,130;  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  $50.000 ;  Office  of  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  $32.300 ;  Office  of  Public  Roads,  $30,- 
000:  emergency,  fire  fighting  and  patrol 
of  the  Forest  Service,  $800,000 ;  chestnut 
tree  bark  disease,  $40,000.  The  increase  in 
the  Weather  Bureau  is  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  station  and 
increase  salaries  of  a  few  employees.  This 
section  is  amended  also  to  provide  for  the 
scientific  study  of  earthquake  phenomena. 
An  increase  of  $27,040  for  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  is  to  study  the  best  method 
of  meeting  the  ravages  of  the  cotton  bo  11- 
wcevtl.  The  increase  in  the  Forest  Service 
allows  $100  additional  salaries  to  each  of 
the  54  forestry  rangers  and  $225,000  is 
added  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  in  the 
national  forest  reserves.  The  $50,000  in¬ 
crease  charged  against  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  is  for  the  creation  of  a  new  division 
to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Markets, 
to  study  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 


What  is  “Winter-killing?” 

[We  are  hearing  much  this  year  about 
winter-killing  of  fruit  trees  as  a  result  of 
the  severe  Winter.  Just  what  does  this 
winter-killing  meanjl 

The  exact  process  of  winter-killing  in 
plants  is  brought  about  in  various  ways. 
When  plants  are  frozen,  the  expansion  drives 
the  water  from  the  ceils  into  the  inter¬ 
cellular  spaces,  and  when  a  thaw  occurs, 
the  water  attempts  to  return  to  its  former 
position.  If  this  thaw  is  very  sudden, 
however,  the  tissue  may  be  ruptured.  This 
explains  how  plants  are  sometimes  unin¬ 
jured  by  freezing  when  they  thaw  out  very 
slowly,  while  severe  damage  often  occurs 
when  the  thawing  out  process  is  very  rapid. 
Considerable  winter-killing  may  also  occur 
when  the  ground  is  deeply  frozen  and  dry, 
so  that  little  moisture  can  be  secured  by 
the  roots.  Evaporation  takes  place  froiii 
the  twigs  of  plants  during  the  dormant 
season,  as  well  as  in  Summer  and  when 
dry  and  sqvere  winds  occur,  while  the  roots 
of  the  plants  are  entirely  incased  in  dry, 
frozen  soil,  much  twig  killing  may  result. 
This  is.  of  course,  caused  by  the  actual 
drying  out  of  the  twigs,  and  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  tissue  of  the  plants. 
This  same  injury  may  occur  to  the  needles 
and  foliage  of  evergreens.  So-called  Winter 
killing  may  sometimes  occur  in  very  mild 
Winters,  following  a  very  dry  Summer  and 
Fall.  In  such  cases,  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  twigs  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  mature  development  and  are  easily  in¬ 
jured.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  twigs 
which  grow  very  late  in  the  season  are  fre¬ 
quently  winter-killed.  The  freezing  of  such 
twigs  would  result  in  a  more  rapid  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  moisture  from  the  cells  by  ex¬ 
pansion  than  would  be  the  case  in  well- 
riponed  tissue,  and  there  would  be  a  more 
rapid  change  in  balance  in  the  moisture 
content  between  the  cells  and  the  intercellu¬ 
lar  spaces,  with  more  likelihood  of  ruptured 
tissue  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  process. 
There  are  undoubtedly  other  factors  which 
bring  about  the  various  injuries  listed  under 
the  term  “winter-killing,”  many  of  which 
are  not  well  understood  at  present. 

New  Jersey  Station.  m.  a.  bi.ake. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

CARCASSONNE. 

How  old  I  am !  I’m  eighty  year ! 

I've  worked  both  hard  and  long ; 

Yet  patient  as  my  life  has  been, 

Ont  dearest  sight  I  have  not  seen — 

It  almost  seems  a  wrong : 

A  dream  I  had  when  life  was  new — 
Alas,  our  dreams !  They  come  not  true : 

I  thought  to  see  fair  Carcassonne ! 

I  have  not  seen  fair  Carcassonne ! 

One  sees  it  dimly  from  the  height 
Beyond  the  mountain  blue ; 

Fain  would  1  walk  live  weary  leagues — 

1  do  not  mind  the  road's  fatigues — 
Through  morn  and  evening  dew  ; 

But  bitter  frosts  would  fall  at  night, 
And  on  the  grapes  that  yellow  blight; 

I  could  not  go  to  Carcassonne, 

I  never  went  to  Carcassonne. 

Our  vicar's  right ;  he  preaches  loud, 

And  bids  us  to  beware ! 
lie  says:  “O,  guard  the  weakest  part, 

And  most  the  traitor  in  the  heart, 
Against  ambition's  snare  1” 

Perhaps  in  Autumn  I  can  find 
Two  sunny  days  with  gentle  wind  ; 

I  then  could  go  to  Carcassonne, 

I  still  could  go  to  Carcassonne. 

They  say  it  is  as  gay  all  time 
As  holidays  at  home ; 

There  gentles  ride  in  gay  attire, 

And  in  the  sun  each  gilded  spire 
Shoots  up.  like  those  of  Rome ! 

The  Bishop  the  procession  leads, 

The  generals  curb  their  prancing  steeds, 
Alasf  I  saw  not  Carcassonne! 

My  God  and  Father !  Pardon  me, 

If  this,  my  wish,  offends; 

One  sees  some  hope  more  high  than  he, 

In  age.  as  in  his  infancy, 

To  which  his  heart  ascends. 

My  wife,  my  son,  have  seen  Narbonne, 

My  grandson  went  to  Perpignan  ; 

But  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne. 

— From  the  French  of  Gustave  Nadaud, 
translation  of  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

* 

A  delicious  dressing  for  boiled  as¬ 
paragus  is  made  by  mixing  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  seasoning  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  blending  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  water  in  which  the  as¬ 
paragus  was  boiled.  Set  this  where  it 
will  melt  without  cooking.  If  desired, 
a  little  grated  cheese  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  asparagus  after  the  dressing  is 
put  on  it. 

* 

Many  are  the  affectionate  tributes  of¬ 
fered  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Charity  Sweetheart.  Says 

a  Connecticut  man: 

Was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  “Charity 
Sweetheart’s”  death.  I  was  very  fond  of 
her  letters,  and  watched  for  them.  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  learn  of  her  patience  and 
desire  to  help  others  in  what  seemed  to 
me  her  restricted  circumstances.  Would 
not  a  small  volume  of  her  letters  be  a  good 
souvenir  for  next  year?  I  should  dearly 
love  to  have  some  of  them,  which  I  have 
read. 

* 

Crumb  pudding  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  desserts,  but  light  and  delicious.  Add 
one  cup  of  grated  bread  crumbs  to  a 
pint  of  scalded  milk,  stir  well,  allow  this 
to  cool,  and  then  mix  in  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  thoroughly  beaten,  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  a  heaping  tablespoon ful  of 
butter.  Bake  in  an  earthen  dish,  then 
cover  with  a  meringue  made  from  the 
whites  of  the  two  eggs  and  half  a  cup 
of  sugar,  with  vanilla  flavoring,  which 
may  be  used  in  the  pudding  also.  Brown 
the  meringue  in  the  oven,  and  serve  the 
pudding  either  warm  or  cold.  Sweet¬ 
ened  cream  or  any  preferred  sauce  may 
be  served  with  it. 

* 

That  question  about  occupations  for 
invalids  has  proved  interesting  to  many 
readers.  A  New  York  correspondent 
tells  us  that  there  is  a  book  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  libraries  here  called  “Invalid  Oc¬ 
cupations,”  which  may  give  help.  No 
doubt  there  are  others  who  can  offer 
suggestions  from  personal  experience. 
Another  question  of  general  interest  is 
that  concerning  the  formation  of  a 
ladies’  aid  society.  One  of  the  favorite 
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catch-words  with  many  modern  writers  fire.  Then  beat  in  half  a  cupful  of  sour 

is  “social  efficiency.”  We  are  not  quite  two  well-beaten  eggs  two  cupfuls 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinna- 

‘sure  that  we  know  just  what  they  mean  mon^  the  same  of  ginger,  half,  teaspoon- 

by  it,  and  in  some  cases  we  don’t  think  ful  of  salt,  and  three-quarters  teaspoon- 
these  writers  are  quite  sure  themselves  ful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 

what  they  refer  to,  but  any  effort  to  cover  withgtl>5n  icing' 
improve  those  around  us,  whether  in  Honey  Mousse._Beat  wen  the  yolks 
mind,  body  or  estate,  is  certainly  a  move  0f  four  eggs  and  then  beat  into  them 
toward  such  efficiency,  whether  it  takes  gradually  a  cupful  of  strained  honey, 
the  form  of  cheering  occupation  for  Neat  gradually  until  thick,  Stirling  con- 
.  a  stantly.  Remove  and  cool,  and  then  add 

those  with  a  physical  or  mental  handi-  the  whhes  of  the  four  eggs  that  have 

cap,  or  an  attempt  at  betterment  for  a  been  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth.  Then 

whole  neighborhood.  The  best  uplift  add  a  pint  of  whipped  cream  and  blend 

for  any  locality  will  come,  not  from  f11  together.  Pack  in  ice  and  salt  and 
.  ,  ,  .  ...  freeze  without  stirring, 

outsiders,  but  from  within.  - 

*  Taking  Scorch  out  of  Lard. 

The  Youth's  Companion  tells  about  In  response  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  W.’s  re- 
an  intelligent  man  who  made  his  guests  Quest  I  send  the  following  advice  from 
.  ,  ..  rp,  the  February  issue  of  “Mother  s  Maga- 

pa\  their  \\a\  in  as  follows.  The  zjne”.  “if  one  jn  trying  out  lard  has 

young  couple  had  taken  a  house  in  the  the  misfortune  to  scorch  or  discolor  it, 

suburbs  of  Boston  for  the  Summer,  and  throw  into  the  melted  lard  one  large 

they  were  besieged  with  company.  The  {f^gSlton  of  laTTet  cooklwhllt 
men  were  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  even-  then  coo]  and  the  iard  wjn  have  lost 
ing  on  the  piazza,  when  one  of  the  party 
remarked  to  his  host : 

“Do  you  know,  Fred,  there’s  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  your  front  gate? 

It  took  all  my  strength  to  open  it.  It  —  •  •  ,, 

needs  oiling  or  shaving  or  something-  tide  of  an  edjtion  which  combines  at- 
“Neither  one,  old  man;  it’s  all  right,  tractive  form  with  moderate  price— a 
Every  one  that  comes  through  that  gate  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the  huge 
pumps  two  buckets  of  water  into  the  an(l  heavy  volumes  that  discourage,  b\ 

tank  «P  there  on  the  hill.  ing  themJ  A  book  that  may  be  slipped 

_ _  in  the  coat  pocket  or  carried  in  the 

Canning  Dandelions  hand,  combining  clear  text  with  an  in- 

Can  you  give  me  advice  or  tell  me  how  yiti  d].  js  a  treasure,  and  we  think 
to  can  dandelions?  Must  it  be  put  in  ^  attractive  edition  of  the  great 
glass  jars  or  can  it  be  put  up  in  tin  cans?  dramatist  wi]1  pr0ve  a  favorite  one.  Il 

J‘  s'  R'  is  to  be  issued  in  40  volumes,  of  which 
This  question  is  entirely  new  to  us.  15  or  more  are  aiready  prepared;  and 

If  anyone  has  experience  to  offer  we  the  volumes  may  be  bought  separately, 
should  be  glad  to  have  it.  We  can  only  costing  35  cents  each,  postage  extia. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  scorched  taste  and  be  clear  and 
white.”. 

I  have  not  tried  it,  but  it  would  not 
cost  her  much  to  test  it. 

LORETTE  A.  KINGSBURY. 


advise  canning  it  like  Swiss  chard,  as 
directed  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  in  our  issue  of 
April  20,  page  530. 

Defective  Flavor  of  Canned  Fruit. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  canned  fruit?  It  has  not  molded 
or  fermented,  but  a  number  of  cans  of 
plums,  pears,  etc.,  have  a  peculiar  spicy 
or  minty  taste  and  smell.  I  used  only 
good  sound  fruit,  granulated  sugar,  granite 
cooking  utensils,  well  sterilized  cans  and 
new  rubber  rings ;  heated  the  fruit  thor¬ 
oughly  and  sealed  airtight.  I  shall  be 
grateful  for  information.  D.  s.  p. 

Here  is  a  puzzle,  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Defects  in  flavor  in  such  cases  are 
either  due  to  bacterial  changes,  or  to 
some  foreign  flavoring  matter  intro¬ 
duced  during  cooking.  If  cooked  in  the 
jars,  as  most  canning  is  done  nowadays, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  contamina¬ 
tion.  If  cooked  in  an  open  kettle  some 
foreign  flavoring  may  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  introduced.  But  this  is  all 
guesswork,  and  we  would  like  comments 
from  others.  Has  anyone  else  met  with 
a  similar  experience?  How  can  we  ac¬ 
count  for  it? 

Three  Honey  Recipes. 

The  following  recipes,  copied  from 
London  “Gardening  Illustrated,”  are 
said  to  be  original  with  Mine.  Maeter¬ 
linck.  In  addition  to  the  plays  and  other 
literary  work  associated  with  his  name, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  written,  in 
“The  Life  of  the  Bee,”  the  most  vivid 
and  fascinating  study  of  this  insect  that 
we  know,  and  this  has  given  Mme. 
Maeterlinck  especial  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  hive. 

Oatmeal  Honey  Bread. — To  a  cupful 
of  rolled  oats  add  three  cupfuls  of  hot 
water,  half  a  cupkil  of  honey,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  some  salt.  When 
cooled  to  blood  heat,  add  a  yeast  cake, 
dissolved.  Stir  in  flour  till  a  suitable 
dough  for  kneading  has  been  made. 
Raise  overnight  and  make  into  two 
loaves.  Raise  again,  and  then,  before 
placing  in  the  oven  to  bake,  brush  over 
the  tops  with  one  teaspoonful  of  honey 
and  two  of  milk  blended. 

Honey  and  Sour  Milk  Gingerbread. — 
Heat  together  one  cupful  of  honey  and 
half  a  cupful  of  butter;  just  before  it 
reaches  the  boiling  point  remove  from 


The  edition  is  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Neilson,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Thorndike,  of 
Columbia  University,  with  the  aid  of 
other  scholars  for  each  volume.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 


Drink  Nature’s  Tonic 

Many  drinks  have  a  good  taste  and  a 
bad  effect.  The  Rootbeer  you  make 
from  Hire’s  Household  Extract 
tastes  good  and  does  good.  There’s 
health  and  strength  in  every  drop. 

It  agrees  with  everyone — gives  the 
ruddy  skin  that  betokens  pure  blood. 


HIRES’ 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER'"  ' 


is  a  true  tonic.  Has  no  unpleasant 
reaction — is  made  of  roots,  bark, 
herbs  and  berries— the  simple,  natu¬ 
ral  curatives  of  our  hardy  ancestors. 

One  package  makes  0  gallons.  If  your  grocer 
Isn’t  supplied,  we  will  mall  you  a  pack¬ 
age  on  receipt  of  25c.  Please  give  his  name 
Write  for  premium  puzzle. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO. 
22  S  North  Broad  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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TOWER’S 
FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

The  design  shows  how  our  REFLEX  EDGES  (pat'd) 
keep  water  from  running  in  at  front  of  coat. 
Every  drop  goes  down  and  off.  so 
YOU  CAN’T  GET  WET 
Made  for  Service.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
the  mark  of  ]  $3.00  EVERYWHERE 

'cOWEfls  A.  J. Tower  Co. 

1  BOSTON. 

Tower  Canadian  Ltd. 
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The  Only  W atch 
Sold  Only  by  Jewelers 


Here  is  the  only  watch  made  in 
America  that  cannot  be  sold  by  mall. 
We  sell  the  South  Bend  Watch  through 
jewelers  only.  For  only  jewelers  are 
capable  of  giving  a  watch  regulation 
to  the  buyer’s  personality .  That  is 
necessary  to  every  good  watch. 
Watches  run  differently  for  different 
people.  If  you  ride  a  great  deal  in  a 
motor  car,  a  jolting  farm  wagon  or 
on  railroad  trains,  or  if  you  stoop 
over  much  at  your  work,  your  watch 
is  affected  and  should  be  regulated  to 
offset  the  conditions.  Only  an  expert 
jeweler  can  so  regulate  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  watches  that 
don’t  keep  good  time  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  You  never  heard  of  a  South 
Bend  that  doesn’t.  That’s  because 
every  South  Bend  is  regulated  to  the 
buyer' s  personality ,  just  as  we’ve  ex¬ 
plained  above. 
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No  mail  order  watch  gets  such  care¬ 
ful  regulation.  No  other  watch  of  any 
kind  gets  as  good  regulation,  for  no 
other  is  regarded  by  jewelers  as  South- 
Bend-Jewelers  regard  the  South  Bend. 

These  men  take  pride  in  their  work 
on  these  watches.  Each  is  an  expert, 
for  we  will  sell  only  to  experts. 

Thus,  when  you  buy  a  South  Bend 
Watch,  you  are  buying  more  than 
merely  “a  watch.”  You  are  buying 
an  “accurate  time  service”  that  will 
last  for  years. 

If  that’s  what  you  want ,  get  a  South 
Bend  and  have  it 
regulated  to  your 
personality  by  an 
expert  South- 
Bend-Jeweler. 

Write  us  now  for 
free  book,  “How 
Good  Watches  Are 
Made.”  It  tells  all 
about  watches. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY,  5  Rowley  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Most  Wonderful  Watch 
in  the  World 

Every  South  Bend  W atch  is  six  months 
in  the  course  of  construction  and  often 
six  months  under  factory  regulation. 

Each  is  inspected  411  times  in  the  proc¬ 
esses  and  each  must  run  in  a  test — and 
run  accurately  —  for  TOO  hours  before  it 
is  deemed  good  enough  for  the  name 
"South  Bend.” 

It  is  this  precaution  and  care  in  the 
making  that  gives  jewelers  a  watch  that 
they  can  regulate  perfectly.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  jewelers: 

South  Bend  Watch  Company, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  We  all  like  flattery,  but  es¬ 
pecially  do  we  like  genuine  praise.  We 
wantto  praise  von  a  littleon  your  watches. 

Out  of  all  the  South  Bend  Watches  we 
have  sold,  we  have  had  less  trouble  with 
them  than  any  other  watch  we  have  ever 
sold.  We  have  sold  quite  a  bunch  of  them 
this  lost  fall  and  after  a  month’s  running 
the  greatest  variation  we  huve  noticed 
bus  been  two  minutes.  Some  have  run  as 
close  as  ten  seconds.  We  sell  no  other 
kind  when  it  is  possible  to  sell  a  South 
Bend. 
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Baby’s  Sleep. 

A  young  baby  should  sleep  18  hours 
out  of  the  24 ;  older  babies,  when  heal¬ 
thy,  will  sleep  12  or  more  hours;  this 
includes  about  10  hours  at  night  and  a 
nap  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  However,  babies  vary  much 
about  their  sleep,  as  in  everything  else, 
and  if  they  do  not  sleep  nearly  as  much 
as  this,  do  not  be  alarmed,  but  be  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible; 
this  refers  to  the  avoidance  of  exciting 
play  as  well  as  noise,  and  let  the  child 
live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible, 
then  the  trouble  will  be  gradually  out¬ 
grown.  The  most  restless  child  I  ever 
saw  slept  well  after  he  was  three  years 
old;  would  ask  to  be  put  to  bed  if  there 
was  any  delay  at  the  bed  hour. 

Windows  near  the  crib  should  be 
opened  only  from  the  top,  to  prevent 
draughts  reaching  the  child,  unless  dur¬ 
ing  a  sultry  Summer  day,  when  every 
zephyr  and  breeze  will  need  to  be  coaxed 
in  through  wide-open  windows;  but  on 
such  days  where  it  is  at  all  possible,  the 
wise  mother  puts  her  baby  outside  to 
sleep.  Even  in  bitter  cold  Winter 
weather  this  can  be  done  if  the  child  has 
plenty  of  warm  covers  and  the  couch  or 
place  of  sleeping  is  arranged  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  corner.  It  is  safer  to  roll  the 
blankets  around  a  young  child  so  they 
can’t  be  pulled  over  the  face  to  shut  off 
the  air  supply.  Ventilation  of  the  child’s 
room  is  very  important ;  in  severe  weath¬ 
er  the  child  can  be  placed  in  another 
room  until  this  room  is  aired,  and  later 
the  window  can  be  opened  just  a  little 
from  the  top. 

The  covers  should  be  light  in  weight 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  a  sufficient 
number  used  to  keep  the  baby  warm 
(feel  the  hands  or  feet  for  a  test),  and 
not  too  many,  so  the  child  will  perspire, 
as  that  is  weakening.  Baby  should  have 
a  firm  mattress  and  only  a  small,  flat 
pillow ;  some  people  prefer  not  to  use  a 
pillow  at  all.  When  the  pillow  is  too 
“fat”  and  placed  only  under  the  head,  it 
causes  the  child  to  carry  the  head  too 
far  forward,  and  gives  a  round-shoul¬ 
dered  appearance.  One  often  sees  all  the 
children  of  one  family  with  this  disfig¬ 
uring  carriage  of  the  head,  which  could 
have  been  easily  avoided.  Also  see  that 
the  ear  lies  flat  on  the  side  toward  the 
pillow,  or  under  the  child’s  cap,  as  the 
cartilage  which  gives  its  shape  is  very 
pliable  in  infancy,  and  easily  spoiled  as 
to  shape.  Either  inside  or  out  of  doors 
the  child’s  eyes  should  be  shaded  from 
all  strong  light,  as  this  would  weaken 
the  eyes. 

As  baby  will  take  a  longer  sleep  right 
after  the  bath,  it  is  well  to  arrange  to 
give  this  at  a  certain  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing  (not  within  20  minutes  before  or 
after  taking  a  meal),  and  instead  of 
dressing  the  child  slip  on  a  loose  gown 
and  put  him  to  sleep.  There  should  be 
no  loud  talking  or  noise  allowed  near 
the  sleeping  child,  for  even  the  excep¬ 
tional  ones  who  will  sleep  through  these 
sounds,  will  not  be  as  well  rested  as 
when  in  a  quiet  environment.  It  is  much 
better  for  the  baby’s  nerves  and  health 
to  be  trained  from  the  first  to  go  to 
sleep  without  any  rocking;  if  the  child 
is  a  light  sleeper  it  is  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  somewhat  by  being  changed  from 
the  mother’s  arms  to  the  crib ;  but  if  the 
child  is  nervous  and  fretful,  and  the 
mother  cannot  manage  without  rocking 
it,  the  motion  of  a  hammock  seems  to  be 
the  most  gentle.  If  older  children  are 
given  this  duty  they  should  be  told  grad¬ 
ually  to  lessen  the  motion  until  there  is 
very  little  used. 

The  baby  should  be  gradually  trained 
not  to  take  nourishment  during  the 
night ;  give  instead  a  drink  of  boiled, 
cooled  water,  or  barley  water  made  with 
prepared  barley  flour;  or,  by  taking  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  pearl  barley  and 
cooking  it  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  gen¬ 
tly  toward  the  back  of  the  stove,  until  it 
is.  reduced  to  a  pint ;  then  strain,  salt 
slightly  and  sweeten  a  little  if  necessary. 
At  five  months  old  there  should  be  no 
feedings  between  9  p.  m.  and  4  or  5 
a.  m. ;  at  a  year  old,  a  healthy,  well- 
nourished  baby  can  be  trained  to  do 
without  any  feeding  from  7  or  8  p.  m. 
until  5  or  6  a.  m. ;  some  exceptional 
babies  go  to  sleep  earlier  than  that,  and 
stay  asleep  later  in  the  morning.  It  i3 
better  for  both  the  baby  and  the  mother 
that  the  night  feedings  should  be  as  few 
in  number  as  possible,  with  that  individ¬ 
ual  child.  EDYTHE  STODDARD  SEYMOUR. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7366,  blouse  or 
shirt  waist,  34  to  40  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  2)4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  7374,  tucked 
surplice  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  For  the 


medium  size  will  be  required  2)4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  1  yard 
21  inches  wide  and  2 )4  yards  of  lace  6 
inches  wide  to  make  as  illustrated.  7340, 
semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  5)4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
1  yard  27  inches  wide  for  trimming. 
7147,  six-gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  when  mate¬ 
rial  has  figure  or  nap,  4  yards  36  inches 
wide  when  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap.  7273,  three-piece  skirt,  22  to 
32  waist.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  3)4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  1)4  yards  20  inches  wide 
for  trimming. 

The  second  group  includes  7347,  fancy 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  To  be  made  over  a 
French  lining,  with  or  without  under 
sleeves.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  1  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide  for  blouse,  with  1)4  yard  21  inches 
wide  for  trimming  portions  and  1  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  chemisette  and  under 
sleeves.  7354,  blouse  with  vestee,  34  to 
42  bust,  with  three-quarter  sleeves  and 
cuffs  or  plain  elbow  sleeves.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  1)4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  )4  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  yoke  and  collar,  )4 
yard  21  inches  wide  for  vestee  and  9 
yards  of  banding.  7348,  semi-princess 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  4)4  yards  of  material 


36  inches  wide,  with  1)4  yard  21  or  27 
inches  wide  for  panel  and  trimming  and 
J4  yard  of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide 
for  chemisette.  7358,  three-piece  skirt 
with  tunic  effect,  22  to  32  waist.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2)4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
1)4  yard  27  inches  wide  for  foundation. 
7344,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2'A 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
2  yards  36  inches  wide  for  ruffles.  Price 
of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Keeping  Canned  Fruit  and  Jelly. 

Country  housewives  keep  their  canned 
fruits  down  cellar  to  keep  them  cool 
during  warm  weather,  and  from  the 
danger  of  freezing  in  cold  weather ;  and 
yet  fruit  has  been  and  is  being  kept  in 
perfect  condition  in  darkened  cupboards, 
dry  and  well  ventilated,  in  pantry,  or 
just  off  the  dining  room,  along  with  all 
kinds  of  jelly,  marmalade  and  preserves, 
well  covered  with  paraffin.  Only  air¬ 
tight  fruits  can  be  kept  in  a  dark,  damp 
cellar,  and  even  then  the  damp  flavor 
will  penetrate  the  glass  and  impair  the 
taste  of  canned  fruits.  A.ny  cool,  dry 
place  is  better  for  jellies  than  even  a 
dry  cellar.  This  personal  opinion  re¬ 
sults  from  keeping  fruits  in  cans  and 
glasses  during  a  period  of  20  years  with¬ 
out  a  cellar.  It  has,  and  can  be  done 
and  well  done.  medora  corbett. 


Taking  Out  Ink  Stains — Custard  Pie 

Can  you  tell  me  bow  to  get  ink  out  of 
Axminster  carpet,  and  how  to  make  a  cus¬ 
tard  pie,  so  that  the  crust  won’t  raise  in 
the  center  or  sides?  c.  w.  d. 

Modern  ink  is  extremely  hard  to  re¬ 
move,  owing  to  its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
take  it  out  with  absorbents  while  fresh. 
When  dry  the  cut  surface  of  a  lemon 
may  be  used  to  rub  the  carpet,  cutting 
away  the  stained  portion  as  soon  as 
blackened.  Usually  hard  rubbing  is 
needed  to  take  out  the  last  of  the  stain, 
and  the  use  of  a  floor  brush  and  luke¬ 
warm  soapsuds  is  desirable,  rinsing  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  a  cloudy  circle. 

We  prick  the  paste  in  a  few  places 
not  so  as  to  make  holes,  before  turning 
in  the  custard,  and  rarely  suffer  from 
puffing,  but  we  have  always  attributed 
this  trouble  to  too  hot  an  oven  when 
the  pie  is  first  put  in.  What  have  other 
cooks  to  say? 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


KNOWS  NOW 

Doctor  Was  Fooled  By  His  Own  Case 
For  a  Time. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary 
people  get  fooled  by  coffee  when  doc¬ 
tors  themselves  sometimes  forget  the 
facts. 

A  physician  speaks  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  : 

“I  had  used  coffee  for  years  and  really 
did  not  exactly  believe  it  was  injuring 
me,  although  I  had  palpitation  of  the 
heart  every  day.  (Tea  contains  caffeine 
—the  same  drug  found  in  coffee — and 
is  just  as  harmful  as 'coffee.) 

“Finally  one  day  a  severe  and  almost 
fatal  attack  of  heart  trouble  frightened 
me,  and  I  gave  up  both  tea  and  coffee, 
using  Postum  instead  and  since  that 
time  I  have  had  absolutely  no  heart  pal¬ 
pitation  except  on  one  or  two  occasions 
when  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of  coffee 
which  caused  severe  irritation  and 
proved  to  me  I  must  let  it  alone. 

“When  we  began  using  Postum  it 
seemed  weak — that  was  because  we  did 
not  make  it  according  to  directions — but 
now  we  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  in  the 
pot  when  boiling  and  allow  the  Postum 
to  boil  full  15  minutes,  which  gives  it 
the  proper  rich  flavour  and  the  deep 
brown  color. 

“I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  and  patients  to  leave  off  coffee 
and  drink  Postum,  in  fact  I  daily  give 
this  advice.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  use 
Postum  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  in 
their  own  homes  and  prescribe  it  to  pa¬ 
tients. 

“There’s  a  Reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tna 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruita 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds— 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  f  ish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
eizo  fits  on  cook  stove  like 
ordinary  kettle.  Facto 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  aa  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Put  up  all  you  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.  Our  interesting  pamphlet 

“Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business” 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardists  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
S500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 

Wo  want  active  agents 
to  sell  this  outfit  in  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liboral  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 
044  Spring  St. 
Eau  Clairs,  WIs. 


RIFE 

RAM 


A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with¬ 
out  pumping  expenso  or 
bother— just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram .  Raises  wator 
30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate.  Free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2429 Trinity  Bdg.,fi.Y, 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  wilt 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue,  Now  York  City. 
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IDER 

PRESSES 


and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 

Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Established  1872 
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FLORIDA 


Growing  Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles.  In  Manatee  County  raise 
2  to  3  crops  a  year.  Land  cheap. 
Terms  easy.  Climate  healthful.  No 
extreme  heat  or  cold.  Water  plenti¬ 
ful.  Quick  transportation  to  big  mar¬ 
kets. 

From  the  Peanut  Fields  of  VIRGINIA 
To  the  Orange  Groves  of  FLORIDA 

The  6  Sou.  States,  (Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga., 
Fla.  and  Ala.)  traversed  by  the  S.  A. 
L.  Ry.  offers  special  inducements. 
Write  for  instructive  booklet  NOW. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

liibit  a  sample  1912  Model  “Ranker”  bicycle  furnished  by  us.  O 
whereare  makingmoney  fast.  Write  at  once for full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

QUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  Weshi 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 
ride  and  ex. 
Our  agents  every- 


NO  MONEY  RE( 


ship  to 


anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight ,  and 
k  allow  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  flW  FAPTflRY  DRIPEG  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make 
LUW  r  HU  I  Uli  I  I  fill#  CO  at  onesmallprofit  aboveactual  factorycost. Yousave  $to  to  faj 
middlemen’s  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  behind  ycur 
bicycle.  DONOTBUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receivo 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 

vnil  Ilf  1 1  I  DC  ACTfllllCUCfl  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  VIA  TV  ILL  DC  MO  I  UI1IOI1CIJ  our  superb  models  at  the  ivonderful  toil)  prices  vro 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  W  e  arc 
satisfied  with  $1.00  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIREC  fin  A  CTED  RDAIfC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs 
I  III  CO}  VUHO  I  CI1  DllHIVC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  ei 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  D  80  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MONEY  IN  PORK— HOW  I  DO  IT. 

First,  I  select  a  breed  of  hogs  that  I 
like,  being  very  sure  that  the  breed  se¬ 
lected  will  make  me  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
pork  and  more  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  feed  I  give  them.  The  manure  is 
worth  the  care  one  puts  on  his  hogs. 
The  breed  that  suits  me,  and  to  my  mind 
is  the  best  breed  of  hogs  to-day,  is  the 
O.  I.  C.,  L.  B.  Silver  strain.  They  are 
well  formed,  good  hams,  shoulders, 
loins,  etc.  They  make  good  mothers 
and  are  nice  hogs  to  handle,  because  of 


thinking  of  “running  the  farm”  perhaps 
for  father  and  mother.  One  day  he 
strolled  over  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
the  old  neighbor,  whom  he  found  feed¬ 
ing  hogs,  which  were  very  fine  ones,  as 
usual.  The  young  man  could  not  help 
but  notice  the  difference  between  these 
and  the  hard-looking  ones  at  his  father’s 
farm  and  remarked :  “Uncle,  what  do 
you  feed  your  hogs  they  always  look 
so  fine,  while  ours  are  mostly  runts  and 
sickly  ones?”  “Wall,”  the  old  man  said, 
“I  throw  in  a  few  handfuls  of  shorts,  a 
few  of  meal  and  a  few  of  ground  oats, 
and  a  little  corn  now  and  then,”  as  he 
kept  on  stirring  the  swill.  The  young 
man  said,  “Is  that  all?”  The  answer 
was :  “No ;  there  is  one  thing  more, 
and  you  folks  are  a  little  short  on  that. 
1  throw  in  a  handful  of  brains  once  in 


SOME  EAT  WHILE  OTHERS  LOOK  ON.  Fig.  235. 


their  mild  disposition.  At  present  I  am 
raising  hogs  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
of  course  have  some  to  fatten  and  sell 
the  same  as  others  at  the  local  markets, 


a  while,”  and  kept  on  stirring  swill. 
Now,  I  would  say  with  the  old  man, 
throw  in  the  brains  with  the  feed  every 
now  and  then.  f.  c.  white. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


As  I  do  not  handle  hogs  alone  on  my 
farm,  but  in  connection  with  a  dairy,  I 
have  the  use  of  some  whey  and  skim- 
milk  in  growing  my  pigs,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  very  essential  in  their  rearing,  as 
also  in  feeding  the  brood  sow  while 
suckling  pigs.  Always  give  both  young 
and  old  hogs  plenty  of  exercise,  es¬ 
pecially  young  pigs  and  the  brood  sows 
before  farrowing  time  Summer  and 
Winter.  Give  them  a  warm,  comfort¬ 
able  place  to  sleep  in  in  Winter,  and 
they  need  shade  in  Summer.  Always 
keep  them  comfortable. 

If  you  want  a  pig  to  grow  and  do  his 
level  best  for  you  give  him  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  of  rye,  grass  and  clover,  or  oats 
and  peas,  Alfalfa,  rape  or  corn,  along 
with  the  other  good  care,  and  he  will 
certainly  surprise  you.  Any  of  the 
above  mentioned  crops  are  good,  or  all 
£>f  them.  Raise  what  grows  best  with 
you,  according  to  your  locality  and 
soil,  but  be  sure  the  hog  has  some  pas¬ 
ture,  especially  the  early  part  of  bis  life. 
Just  before  killing  you  may  confine  him 
if  you  wish.  I  believe  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  hog,  like  everything  else, 
depends  upon  how  well  you  like  them, 
and  the  kind  of  care  you  give  them, 
keeping  them  clean  and  comfortable, 
and  always  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
them.  My  hogs  all  know  their  names, 
and  I  can  call  them  as  well  as  one  calls 
his  pet  horse. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  a  story  I 
once  read,  the  sequel  to  which  has  a 
great  deal  if  not  all  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  growing  hogs.  There  once  lived 
in  the  same  neighborhood  two  families 
— one  composed  of  an  uneducated  man 
and  his  wife,  the  other  a  man  and  wife 
with  a  family  of  boys.  The  boys  grew’ 
up  and  were  sent  away  to  college  to  be 
educated.  The  family  prospered  and 
in  time  came  to  feel  quite  above  the  un¬ 
educated  man  and  his  wife.  The  old 
man  was  ignorant  of  many  things  found 
in  the  books  and  schools,  but  he  was 
a  “professor”  in  the  hog-feeding  busi¬ 
ness,  and  always  had  a  fine  looking 
herd,  while  the  other  family  had  the 
worst  of  luck,  always.  Time  slipped  by 
until  the  youngest  son  came  home  from 
college  after  the  usual  course  of  sprouts,  ! 


MAKE  YOUR  MILK] 

CANS  PROFITABLE! 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 
A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  Sturges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
in  sanitary 


tiirges 

Milk  Cans 


the  strongest  built,  of 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin¬ 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
handles  of  one  piece.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

JV rite  for  Hensons.— If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
them,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  You  are 
sureof  promptshipments  from  NewYork  orSyracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  60. 


Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


3  Calves 
for  the  cost  of  1 


(l 


Don’t  kill  your  calves  at 

[  birth.  liaise  or  veal  them  with- 
-  out  milk .  Make  each  calf  a  profit 
Jb—  sell  your  milk.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
' of  dairymen  and  farmers  are  turning  losses  into  big 
f  profits  by  using  the  famous 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Heal 

J  The  only  Perfect  Milk  Substitute— Not  a 
J  m  i  1 1  feed.  Costs  1-Sas  much  as“  ivholemilk.’^r* 

■.Cooked  at  the  factory— ready  to  use.  Pre- 
events  scouring.  Calves  like  it— develops 
them  faster— makes  finest  veal— prize 
l  winning  milkers.  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FREE— '‘Calves  Without  Milk  —tells 
how  you  can  raise  calves  at  cost  of  1, 

Illustrated.  Write  at  once. 

Blalchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 
Est.at  Leicester, Eng., 
in  1800. 


Shrewd  dairymen  seize  every  chance  for  making  two  profits  instead  of 
one.  That  is  why  they  make  the  most  money.  They  buy  heavy  milking  cows 
because  such  cows  make  an  extra  profit  which  other  cows  cannot  make.  These  prosperous 


men  use 


SHARPLES 


Tubular  Cream 
Separators 


exclusively,  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  sep¬ 
arators.  skim  twice  as  clean,  and  make  an  extra  profit  no  other  separator  can  make. 
These  men  should  be  your  guide  in  buying  a  separator  because  they  are  successful  and 
are  making  profits  which  less  shrewd  men  are  losing. 

Mr.  John  A.  Ness,  of  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Auburn,  Maine,  is  a  veterinary 

surgeon,  breeder  and  importer  of  fine  stock,  and  owner  of  the  high-producing  Ayrshires 
shown  above.  He  is  but  one  of  many  who  shrewdly  pocket  Tubular  “velvet” — the  extra 
profit  only  Tubulars  can  make.  He  says: 

*‘1  have  used  a  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator  for  seven  years.  Have  recently  purchased 
a  larger  one— a  turbine-driven  Tubular.  The  Tubular  has  given  entire  satisfaction.” 

The  remarkable  dairy  Tubular  contains  no  disks  to  wear  or  wash,  orinjure  the  cream. 
Guaranteed  forever  by  America’s  oldest  and  world’s  biggest  separator  concern. 


Do  yon  want  a  free  trial? 


Do  yon  want  to  exchange 
yonr  present  machine  in 
part  payment  for  a 
Tubular?  If  so  write  at 
once  for  Catalog  153 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Getting  Two  Profits 


LABOR-SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT  / 


Porter  Litter  Carriers, 
Porter  Feed  Carriers, 
Sanitary  Steel  Stalls, 

Perfect  Cow  Stanchions, 
Barn  Door  Hangers, 
llay  Cax*riers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings,  etc. 

The  most  complete  and  UP-TO-DATE 
line  made  in  the  U.  S. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 
Upon  Request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


95 

AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open  i 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co.,  | 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


uomntTsoN’s  chain 

HANGING  STANCHIONS 

UI  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEAKS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  l*st  of  paiis- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  UOKEKTSON 
Wash.  St.,  If  orcstvillc.  Conn. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 
and  better  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  .you  equip  your  barn  with  Harris' 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Utter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  today  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it. 

Schieflelin  &  Co.,  170  William  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


will  reduce  Inf  lamed,swollen  Joints, 
Braises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  BoUs, 
Poll  Evil,  Qultor,  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle.  delivered.  Book  7  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR., liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol- 


UU  per 

jers  or  delivered,  will  tell  you  more 
lit  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield, Mass. 


INDIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  ali 
other  diseases  combined. 


Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 


NPWTDN’Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 
llL.ll  I  Utl  0  tion  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Hoav.s 
It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier.  Expels  Worms.  GRAND  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years’ sale.  50c  and  $1.00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepa'-'’. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


Foster  Ste 

STAN 


and  Wo  o  d  i 

HIONS 


in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to  | 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg.*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SANITARY  MILK  STOOL 

has  a  pail  supporter  which 
does  away  with  holding  the 
pail  between  the  knees. 
Made  to  fit  the  ordinary  12- 
quart  pail  and  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion.  With  ordinary  care 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

|  PRICE  $2.00.  Sent  direct,  if  not  at  your  dealers. 
I^YREMAN^JWAONEBj^Stroudsbu^^Pa^ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


The  Greatest  Profit 

is  found  in 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

What  They  Are 
What  They  Can  Produce 
Every  Dairyman  Should  Know 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

EXCEL  IN 
Natural  Color 
Richness 
Flavor  and 
Profit  of 

Their  Dairy  Products 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  this 
cow  which  is  winning  so  much  favor 
in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Peterboro,  N.  H.  Box  R. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

$20  to  $25  — 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  .F.  H.  Rivenburoh,  Prop.  .Munnsville,  N.Y. 


Sheidoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST.,  185506,  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  'll.  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1, 
’12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.86  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21,  ’ll.  Would  a  bull  sired  by  GOLDIE'S 
JAP  OP  MERIDALE,  85989,  A.  J.  C.  C„  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you?  There  are  others  at 

SHELD0NCR0FT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  Ce. ,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  DownToT«?«SS’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


'Tompkins  co.  breeders’  associa- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  V. —  Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Millr  Prndtirgrc  for  New  York  City  market 
ITUliY  riUUUtiClN  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


JS  -W  I  3XT  JE1 


CHESHIRES 


The  New  York  Farmer's  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium  bacon  type.  Some 
very  line  young  sows  ready  to  breed. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  G.’s  of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 
~  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Ruck 
Epos,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Bred  to  choice  herd 
boars  that  have  proven  thomsolves  good  sires. 
Also  7  to  8  months  ol  1  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


RorL-cTiifo  DIcfc-T?01'1  sex.  Masterpiece  ai 
DerKSmre  rigs  Premier  Strain,  also  a  f< 
bred  sows  cheap.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  F 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 


LARGE  BRKT  YORKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  from  the  most  im¬ 
proved  type  ami  registered  breeding  for  sale  when  8 
weeks  old  at  $10  each  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  crated  with  reg¬ 
istered  certificate.  W.  Allan  Gardner,  Snyder,  Erie  Co., N.Y 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Glknmark  Farm,  ltobertsville.  Conn. 

DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

FROM  REGISTERED  STOOK  FOR  SALE 

JOHN  F.  PERHAM  L0DL0W  CENTER.  MASS. 


nilDnPC-SI  liING  PIGS,  $7.00 — pedigreed. 
UUnUUO  S.  A.  WEEKS.... DeGraff.  Ohio. 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
v  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BABNK8.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


— Parent  stock  from  herd  that 
won  over  100  ribbons  in  1911, 
also  bunch  of  champion- 

_ i  ships.  Pigs(notfat)averaged 

six  lbs.  less  than  one  lb.  to  every  day  of  age  at3  mo. 
H.  8.  GREEN  POWHATAN  POINT,  OHIO 


Reg,  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.Boagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildouu,  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE  ON  EASTERN  FARMS. 

For  the  past  25  or  30  years  I  have 
been  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  on  my 
farms,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  in  Chicago  or  Buffalo,  brought 
to  the  farms  in  the  Fall,  fattened  and 
disposed  of  by  or  before  June  of  next 
year.  I  dropped  the  cattle  end  of  the 
deal  about  10  years  ago,  for  the  reason 
that  at  that  time  cattle  did  not  pay  as 
well  as  lambs.  Since  that  time  I  have 
fed  nothing  but  sheep  or  lambs.  But 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  cattle 
have  been  paying  the  feeders  a  fair 
profit,  and  at  present  my  opinion  is  that 
the  Eastern  farmer  who  has  cheap  pas¬ 
ture  land  and  also  land  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  corn  could  make  it  pay  to  buy 
good  well-bred  calves  or  yearlings,  carry 
them  over  one  Summer  on  pasture,  fat¬ 
ten  and  finish  the  next  Winter,  and 
market  them  in  June  when  beef  is  al¬ 
ways  selling  at  high  prices.  Of  course 
one  would  need  to  have  silage,  for  that 
is  probably  the  cheapest  bulk  feed  that 
can  be  produced  to-day.  Where  I  live 
in  Genesee  County  we  have  no  pasture 
land,  and  of  course  could  not  afford  to 
keep  cattle  over  Summer  on  high-priced 
grain  land.  We  buy  every  pound  of 
grain  that  we  put  into  our  lambs.  In 
other  words,  we  raise  fruit,  beans  and 
potatoes,  and  let  the  West  raise  the 
grain,  which  we  buy  in  carload  lots. 
As  to  keeping  the  beef  breeds  and  rais¬ 
ing  one’s  calves  to  grow  into  beef  would 
depend  on  whether  one  could  make 
more  out  of  a  butter  or  milk  cow,  and 
either  sell  milk  or  cream  or  make  it 
into  butter,  with  the  extra  labor  at¬ 
tached,  or  raise  the  calves  from  the  beef 
breeds  for  beef  with  less  labor,  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that.  To  make  beef 
in  the  way  I  first  suggested  ought  to 
pay  in  the  East  to-day  if  rightly  man¬ 
aged.  I  have  spent  my  thought  and 
time  more  for  the  last  10  years  on  the 
feeding  of  lambs  and  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  meet  in  that  kind  of  work. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  shepard. 


A  Cow  Record. 

As  I  see  cow  records  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  will  give  mine.  She  is  a  Hol¬ 
stein  heifer,  two  years  old  in  Januar.v, 
fresh  November  9.  I  do  not  claim  this 
to  be  a  great  record  but  consider  it  fair 
for  a  two-year-old.  Milk  is  eight  cents 
per  quart  here,  and  as  I  live  in  town  I 
have  to  buy  all  feed.  You  will  notice  that 
she  has  gained  right  along,  and  gave  80 
pounds  per  day  oil  April  1  and  2,  and  is 
giving  2914  to  29%  pounds  per  day  now. 


No  pasture  diet. 

Nov.  9  to  Dec.  9.  .770  25  2-3  $28.96 

Dec.  9  to  Jan.  9.  .779%  25  1-3  29.36 

Jan.  9  to  Feb.  9..804ya  26  30.24 

Feb.  9  to  Mar.  9.. 781  27  29.44 

Mar.  9  to  Apr.  9.. 866%  28  32.64 


Total  for  five  mos.4010%  $150.64 

Feed  for  five  Winter  months,  43  cents 

per  day  . $65.36 

Profit  in  five  Winter  months . $85.28 

Feed  per  day : 

4  lbs.  beet  pulp,  .01  % . 06 

1%  lbs.  linseed  meal,  .02 . 03 

2  lbs.  chop,  .01% . 03 

1  lb.  bran,  .01% . 01% 

3  lbs.  3  D.  grains,  .01% . 04% 

20  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  .01% . 25 


.43 

W.  Virginia.  H.  L.  smith. 


Butter  Fat  or  Beef. 

I  have  seen  in  two  places  in  past  month 
where  you  have  asked,  why  the  farmers  of 
the  East:  did  not  produce  beef?  Here  is  the 
answer,  in  my  opinion.  Hoard’s  Dairyman 
says  (and  if  there  is  a  better  authority 
in  dairying  or  such  matters.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  it  is),  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  can  he  produced  as  cheaply  as  a  pound 
of  beet  fat.  The  rest  is  easy ;  a  pound  of 
butter  fat  has  been  bringing  25  to  40  cents 
and  more,  while  a  pound  of  beef  fat  bring# 
six  to  eight  cents.  J.  t.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  all  true,  but  there  are 
places  or  conditions  where  dairying  is  not 
practicable.  More  capital  is  required  for 
dairying  and  far  more  labor.  One  man 
might  be  limited  to  the  care  of  15  cows  and 
be  tied  fast  to  them,  while  with  good  fences 
and  a  silo  he  might  care  for  50  steers. 


Sorghum  for  Fodder. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
reading  the  experience  of  Geo.  Purdy,  of 
Kansas,  in  raising  sorghum  for  fodder.  We 
here  in  western  New  York  have  been  very 
short  of  hay  for  two  years,  and  I  see  no 
let-up  this  season,  as  all  new  seeding  is 
very  light.  Can  any  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  tell  me  where  I  can  get  sorghum  seed? 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  m.  s.  r. 

We  buy  of  the  largo  seed  stores  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  experience, 
however,  is  that  in  the  humid  section  along 
the  Atlantic.com  fodder  thickly  seeded  in 
drills  will  give  more  and  better  forage  than 
sorghum. 


The  location  of  the  Devon  Cattle  Club 
office  lias  been  changed  from  Harvey,  Ill., 
to  Charlottesville,  Va. 

L.  p.  Sisson,  Secretary. 


“The  Bull  is  Half  the  Herd”— 

an  axiom  the  truth  of  which  is  undisputed,  and  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  he  is  more  than  that.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  a  herd  sire  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  meriting  the  deepest  thought. 

In  this  space  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  24  young  bulls  that 
are  to  he  offered  at  public  sale  directly  following  the  First  Annual  Wood- 
crest-Oakland  sale,  Aiay  29,  1912. 


Among  this  number  are 


Four  sons  of  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sareastic 
Lad,  who  now  has  90  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  largest  record  2-year-olds  in  the 
semi-official  yearly  division.  The  dams  of  these 
four  have  records  ranging  from  19  lbs.  at  2  years 
to  24  lbs.,  one  having  a  year’s  record  of  812.63  lbs. 

Three  sons  of  Pietje  22d's  Woodcrest  Lad,  who 
was  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad 
and  from  Pietje  22d  (31.62  lbs.),  the  greatest 
imported  cow  in  America.  These  calves  are 


brothers  on  the  sire's  side,  to  the  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  junior  4-year-old,  Fairmount  Zermu  Segis 
Pietje  (35.6  lbs.),  and  are  from  dams  with  records 
of  21.  22  and  23  lbs. 

Eight  sons  of  Pietje  22d’s  son  (our  present  herd 
sire)  who  is  a  full  brother  to  Pietje  22d’s 
Woodcrest  Lad.  These  eight  are  all  from 
dams  with  splendid  7-day  records,  some  hav¬ 
ing  year’s  records  that  rank  with  the  greatest 
ever  made. 


This  offering  of  bulls  affords  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  herd 
header  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank.  Every  calf  in  the  list  has 
a  strong  pedigree,  and  is  individually  in  the  same  class — in  short,  each  is  a 
bull  that  we  can  recommend. 

Woodcrest  Farm,  Rif  ton,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  DIMICK,  Prop. 


A.  S.  CHASE,  Manager 


P.  S. — Some  of  the  best  cattle  ever  led  into  the  auction  ring  are  going  to 
be  sold  in  the  Woodcrest-Oakland  Sale  at  Kifton,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1912. 

For  Catalog,  address 


E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Sale  Manager 


Lacona,  New  York 


DISPLENISHING  AUCTIOH  SALE  OF  JERSEY  CATTLE 


FROM  THE  CELEBRATED 


irsr 


TO  BE  SOLD  ON 

Thursday,  June  6th,  1912,  At  10.30  A.  M. 
DARLINGTON  FARM,  RAMSEY,  N.  J. 

(Three  miles  from  Ramsey  R.  R.  Station  on  the  Erie  R.  R.— 28  miles  from  New  York  City) 

Seventy  head  will  be  sold,  this  being  the  entire  herd,  with  the  exception  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  animals  to  supply  the  dairy  products  necessary  for  the  present  owners  use. 

Thirty  of  the  cows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  freshen  this  summer  and  fall.  They  are  bred  in  the 
blood  of  such  famous  animals  as  Eurotas,  who  tested  778  lbs.  2  ozs.  in  I  I  months  and  5  days ; 
Bomba,  a  famous  high-testing  cow ;  Marjarom  2nd,  etc. 

The  heifers  and  calves  are  mostly  sired  by  Balance  85667,  a  grandson  of  Oxford  Lad,  P.3123 
H.C.  and  Minted  Gold  82129,  a  son  of  Flying  Fox’s  Oxford  Duke  61439. 


For  Catalogue  Address.  Leander  F.  Herrick,  Auctioneer,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health 
to  children.  Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive 
to  keep.  Highest  typo.  Complete  outfits.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  BELLE 
MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

Percltercn  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at,  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middletiehl,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  I’enna.  K.K.  3U  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Banks,  Mgr - ALLAMUCHY,  N.J. 


JS  '\7*7’  X  3XT  3E3 


Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  Quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  Y, 


H 


IGH-CI.ASS  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  For  Sale. 

WILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood,  Del. 


Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


OERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
-*-*  tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  PiuDrietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  tlie  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  witli  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Service  Boars  and  young 
stock  for  sale.  Bred  sows  all  sold. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


j  DA.IHY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALF 

Sired  by  Sir  Wayne  Pauline.  Also  bull  calf 
sired  by  King  Pontiac  Butter  Boy— the  pair  for 
$125.  Well  marked  and  not  akin.  These  calves 
will  start  you  right  in  the  breeding  business. 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM'  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  throe  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  In  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sule;  no  females. 
_ A,  A.  OORTKLYOU,  Somerville  N.J. 

FflR  V  AI  p— R**  tklerfd  lloisletn-Krlcslnn  Hull  Calf  from  3 
I  U  ll  OHLL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92(f,  ll>«.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  good  for  !es«  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  PAIiM,  Chittenaugo,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Four  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45— 
and  one  6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewood  Farm,  Route 2, Whitewater, Wis. 

ONTARIO  BEETS  DE  KOL 

superb  Hoistein'bnll,  largely  white,  born 
Nov.  26, 1911,  out  of  a  grand  A.  R.  O.  cow. 

Price  $75.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVER  DALE  FARM . Charlotte,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


-Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom  - 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaino 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $F5. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1919. 
Sire.  Count  Beetjve  4226  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

lead  all  breeds  as  butter  cows  with  average  daily 
yield  of  1.61  lbs.  fat.  Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  shows 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


their  leadership. 

B Ill  ’*•  ]■“ 

Daily  Weld  (jerseys,  24.5  "  “  1.26  “  “ 

Study  the  figures  and  you’ll  see  why  the  important  dairy 
sections  are  occupied  mainly  by  the  Holstein  breed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105, 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $l.Gl  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  31/ 4  cents  to  shippers  in  2G- 
cent  zone. 


MILK  INSPECTION. 

How  long  is  the  farmer  going  to  be  a 
victim  of  sharks  of  every  description  ? 
In  this  vicinity,  boards  of  health  are 
sending  out  inspectors  to  inspect  cows  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  stables  and  premises, 
■which  custom  is  proper  and  right  in  every 
jespect;  provided  the  parties  forcing  the 
inspection  will  pay  the  bill.  But  when 
an  inspector  drives  up  and  orders  the  farmer 
out  to  hold  his  horse,  while  he  very  super- 
licially  inspects  and  returns  to  the  servant 
holding  his  horse  and  demands  a  dollar 
which  he  pockets  and  hurriedly  visits  15 
or  20  others  in  the  forenoon,  after  dinner 
lie  makes  a  similar  trip,  in  a  very  shoi  t 
time  he  is  able  to  buy  a  brick  block  with 
the  farmers’  cash.  subsckibeb. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

We  rarely  take  any  notice  of  anonymous 
letters.  Now  and  then  one  comes  which, 
like  the  above,  demand  proof  or  denial. 
•Surely  no  man  could  expect  us  to  stand 
for  such  charges  against  milk  inspectors, 
unless  he  was  willing  to  back  them  up  with 
proof.  We  print  this  in  order  to  ask  '•Sub¬ 
scriber”  to  make  good  on  these  charges. 
If  they  are  true  we  promise  to  drive  tnern 
home.  Bet  us  give  inspectors  as  well  as 
inspected  a  square  deal. 


THE  WHEELER  MILK  BILL. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  farmers  have 
known  very  little  about  the  Wheeler  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature 
and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  There  is  a 
law  that  recognizes  any  milk  of  whatever 
standard  of  solids  so  long  as  it  is  the  milk 
produced  by  cows  without  having  been 
adulterated.  This  law  lets  out  any  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  cows  producing  milk  under 
thg  standard  of  11%  per  cent  of  solids.  I 
once  supposed  that  tnere  were  no  herds 
producing  milk  under  that  standard  or  even 
a  standard  of  12  per  cent.  I  am  informed 
now  that  there  are  some  such  herds.  These 
under  the  law  are  exempt  from  prosecution 
by  means  of  the  herd  sample  which  must 
he  taken  before  a  case  is  made  up.  The 
inspector  goes  to  the  stable  and  sees  the 
milking  done,  taking  a  sample  there  in  the 
presence  of  the  dairyman,  and  if  the  sam¬ 
ple  is  practically  the  same  in  solids  as  the 
one  previously  taken  there  is  no  prosecution, 
in  the  case  of  the  dealer  there  is  no  such 
chance  for  him  to  escape.  No  herd  sample 
can  be  taken  for  him  because  he  has  mixed 
the  milk  from  various  herds  usually.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  possible  for  a  dealer 
to  be  lined  for  violation  of  the  law  when 
he  has  neither  skimmed  nor  watered  the 
milk.  1  have  always  thought  that  such  a 
danger  must  be  very  remote,  and  1  am 
still  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  1  am 
told  that  such  a  result  lias  happened  and 
may  happen  again.  It  seems  just  possible 
that  the  law  may  catch  an  innocent  person. 
The  danger  is  very  slight  unless  1  am  mis¬ 
taken.  The  proposed  law  simply  exempted 
a  person  from  criminal  prosecution,  1  think, 
and  had  seemingly  something  to  justify  it. 
it 'may  be  that  the  proposition  was  only 
an  excuse  to  make  it  easier  for  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  to  sell  milk  that  had 
been  tampered  with.  The  law  may  be  a 
trifle  at  fault  as  it  stands  now,  but 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  public 
if  the  proposed  law  were  passed  seems 
somewhat  doubtful.  Dealers  might  like  it 
better  but  tne  producer  and  consumer  might 
be  wronged  by  it.  If  a  remedy  is  needed, 
which  is  possible,  a  better  one  is  wanted  1 
believe.  The  veto  of  the  Governor  seems 
fair,  but  1  have  not  found  any  farmers 
who  feel  like  saying  anything  about  it  for 
want  of  information.  i-i.  H.  lyon. 


OLEO  AND  TEXAS  FARMERS. 

I  do  not  know  why  Southern  Congress¬ 
men  are  in  favor  of  oleomargarine  legisla¬ 
tion  unless  it  be  that  they  represent  a  cot¬ 
ton  producing  country  which  far  outweighs 
tiie  dairying  interests.  However,  1  do  not 
believe  that  many  voters  at  the  South 
concern  themselves  much  about  how  their 
Congressmen  stand  on  this  subject,  as 
they  enjoy  neither  butter  nor  oleo  at  their 
tables,  and  the  representatives  learn  else¬ 
where  as  to  what  stand  to  take  upon 
such  questions.  Here  in  Texas  1  know 
of  cases  of  consumptives  going  out  on 
West  Texas  cow  ranches  where  the  cattle 
number  among  the  tens  of  thousands  hav¬ 
ing  to  import  their  own  butter  and  milk, 
as  there  was  not  a  cow  on  the  125  sections 
that  could  be  milked ;  besides  a  cowman 
thinks  it  undignifled  to  produce  anything 
but  beef.  Of  late  years,  since  the  advent 
of  the  cotton  boll-weevil,  many  sections 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  raising 
of  cotton  and  diversify  their  crops,  which, 
in  many  cases,  has  proven  a  blessing,  al¬ 
though  last  year,  strange  to  say,  the  South 
produced  a  record  cotton  crop  in  spite  of 
diversification  and  the  boll  weevil ;  it  is 
true  the  weevil  is  now  moving  eastward 
and  the  section  of  its  entrance  from  Mexico 
is  again  raising  some  cotton. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.,  the  Southern  Cotton 
Oil  Co.  and  the  Swift  Mills,  each  a  trust 
itself,  as  well  as  other  oil  mills,  of  which 
there  are  over  160  in  Texas  alone,  have 
their  own  brands  of  cotton  products — cook¬ 
ing  oil,  lard  compounds,  oleomargarine, 
etc.  Vast  quantifies  of  cotton  seed  are 
consumed  in  the  manufactories  and  the 
industry  has  grown  to  great  proportions. 
The  oil  mills  make  both  coming  and  going, 
inasmuch  as  the  farmer  sells  the  raw  prod- 
rct  at  a  low  figure,  $5  to  $15  per  ton.  and 
buys  back  the  manufactured  product  at  the 
consumer’s  price,  since  the  farmer  and  feed¬ 
er  is  a  user  of  cake,  meal  and  fertilizer, 
etc.  Besides  the  trade  is  very  speculative 
and  somebody  pays  the  piper. 

The  establishment  of  creameries  has  been 
successful  in  some  favored  localities,  and 
although  it  may  be  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition,  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  see 
a  creamery  trade  established  anything  like 
that  of  the  North  or  East.  The  South 
does  need  dairying  with  its  open  Winters 
and  green  pastures,  and  dairying  should 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  boll  weevil,  but 
the  diversification  mentioned  above  does  not 
quite  fit  the  papers  in  the  case.  Everyone 


is  aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  dairy 
products  are  protected  from  ugly  oleo  com¬ 
petition  the  dairying  interests  will  suffer, 
especially  when  they  take  to  raising  cotton 
again  and  make  further  records  in  the 
production. 

I  frequently  eat  at  a  cafe,  sometimes  a 
cheap  one,  and  would  like  to  see  the  col¬ 
ored  oleo  served,  as  I  know  that  the  “but¬ 
ter”  that  is  served  in  the  average  restau¬ 
rant  is  oleo,  and  the  better  class  of  patrons 
could  then  insist  on  getting  real  butter. 
I  went  into  a  cheap  lunch-stand  near  the 
railroad  station  late  one  night  to  buy  some 
butter  for  a  wrecking  outfit  working  at 
a  train  accident  and  was  told  that  while 
they  would  gladly  accommodate  me  they 
could  not  sell  “butter”  as  they  had  no 
license  to  sell  “butter”  (although  they 
served  it  over  the  counter  as  “butter”),  but 
they  offered  to  sell  me  a  nice  china  bowl 
for  30  cents  with  all  the  “butter”  it  would 
contain  thrown  into  the  bargain.  I  took 
the  "butter”  because  I  needed  it  that  night, 
and  knew  that  the  men  who  were  to  par¬ 
take  of  it  had  likely  never  known  any 
other  butter.  While  they  kept  within  the 
law,  they  did  not  mention  oleo  and  I  paid 
for  butter.  We  all  know  that  while  oleo 
is  a  healthy  food,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  dairy  butter  because  the 
enormous  profit  would  help  only  the  packer, 
for  as  a  product  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  its  proportions  are  alarming  and 
it  is  a  controlling  factor  in  legislation,  but 
considered  individually  it  is  not  so  much  of 
a  hardship  for  the  cotton  farmer  to  decide 
how  much  he  would  be  affected  by  a  ban 
placed  upon  oleo  which  is  only  one  of  the 
by-products  of  cotton  seed,  and  conditions 
would  soon  adjust  themselves  as  the  mills 
could  not  afford  to  pay  less  for  cotton  seed 
than  they  do  now.  Perhaps  our  Congress¬ 
men  have  other  reasons  for  favoring  oleo 
and  could  themselves  better  tell  us  about 
it  if  they  will  unwind.  But  I  am  afraid 
as  long  as  cotton  is  king  our  representa¬ 
tives  dare  not  discolor  the  creamy  white 
garments  of  Prince  Oleo.  v.  l. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


FOR  TOPPING  STOCK  OFF 

BLATCHFORD’S 

PURE  SUGAR  AND  FLAXSEED 

The  richest,  cleanest  and  healthiest  supple¬ 
mental  Food  for  Stock. 

Mixed  with  their  ordinary  feed  it  rapidly 
gets  them  into  the  very  pink  of  condition. 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  its 
results  are  unsurpassed. 

Try  it,  it  speaks  for  itself  better  than  words. 

Sample  100-pound  bag  sent,  freight  paid, 
on  receipt  of  $3.75. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 

Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800 


USE  GASOLINE,  KEROSENE 
OR  DISTILLATE 

Develop  more  than  rated  power  Uniform  speed- 
Governor  adjustable  while  running.  Force  feed 
oiler  Sight  feed  fuel  supply  Auto  muffler. 
Steam  engine  throttle  giving 

THREE  ENGINES  IN  ONE 

Many  other  features.  Sent  on  30 days'  Free  Trial 
with  freight  prepaid,  no  sale  until  satisfied 
Ten  year  guarantee.  Big  new  catalog  FREE* 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  61  Mullett  Si,  Detroit.  Mich. 


&  WINI  INI  II  H 


Power  at  Low  Cost 
Kerosene  as  Fuel 

HERE  is  Power  for  you  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  Colton  Modern  Kerosene 
Engine  is  the  most  economical,  simplest  and 
most  reliable  Farm  Power  Plant. vet  invented.  Its 
many  new  improved  patented  features  are  most 
valuable  and  are  not  found  on  any  other  engine. 
Power  is  constant,  speed  regulated  without  stopping 
engine — adjusts  itself  instantly  to  any  overload — no 
cranking  to  start  it. 

Let  this  wonderful  engine  demonstrate  its  unusual 
value  to  you.  Connect  it  to  your  water  system, 
lighting  system,  pumps  or  atiy  other  machinery.  Ir 
it  doesn’t  prove  a  great  money  and  labor  Silver, 
return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

The  Colton  operates  perfectly  on  kerosene,  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel.  Kerosene  can 
be  purchased  anywhere  at  about  half  the  cost  of  gas¬ 
oline,  is  much  safer  t.o  handle  and  gives  more  power, 
gallon  for  gallon,  than  gasoline.  Gasoline,  alcohol, 
distilate,  and  other  fusel  oil  may  also  be  used. 

Positive,  Unconditional  Guaranty 

Every  Colton  is  sold  under  a  positive,  unqualified 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Our  company  has  been  established  27  years. 
You  need  an  engine  on  your  farm — so  investigate 

the  Colton — the  latest 


15  Days’ 
FREE  Trial 


development  in  en¬ 
gine  building. 

Get  it  on  trial  and 
compare  its  simple, 
compact  construe- 
tion,  superior  quality 
materials  and  high 
grade  workmanship. 
You  will  see  it  oper¬ 
ate  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  qnd  furnishes 
more  power  per  rat¬ 
ing  than  any  engine 
you  ever  saw-.  Send 
for  free  engine  book 
at  once. 

Arthur  Colton  Go. 

301  Brush  St. 
Detroit  -  Midi. 


MAKE  THE  BEST  BUTTER 

The  Cream  Separator  does  not  actually  make  the  butter,  of 
course,  but  the  quality  of  butter  that  can  be  made  depends 
largely  on  the  condition  of  the  cream,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cream  depends  on  the  cream  separator. 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are  undeniably  and  indis¬ 
putably  capable  of  producing  a  better  quality  of  cream  than  any 
other  separator  or  skimming  system,  thus  enabling  the  production 
of  a  better  quality  of  butter. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  ALWAYS 

Year  after  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  all  highest 
butter  awards  of  importance  have  been  made  to  De  Laval  exhibits, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  Paris  and  St.  Louis  World’s  Expositions 
and  has  been  the  case  in  every  annual  contest  of  the  National 
Buttermakers  Association  since  its  organization  in  1892. 

At  the  last  great  National  Daily  Show  in  Chicago,  October- 
Noveniber,  1911,  all  highest  cream  and  butter  awards  were  again 
made  to  De  Laval  separator  produced  exhibits. 

The  production  of  the  best  cream  and  butter  is  as  important 
as  the  use  of  a  cream  separator  at  all,  and  any  De  Laval  agent 
will  be  glad  to  explain  WHY  the  De  Laval  separator  excels  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  which  a  De  Laval  catalog  will  likewise 
help  to  do  and  will  be  gladly  sent  to  anyone  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Bees  on  the  Farm  %n  h5 

you  get  more  pleasure  anil  more  profit  from  Bee 
Keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


Erickson  Leg 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
_  Send  for  Catalog 

Sold  on  Easy  Terras 

The  birvest  limb  factory  In  the  world. 

E.  II.  Krirknon  Artificial  Limb  Co.  . 

19  Washincton  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 


Keep  Yonr  Money  While  Yon  Try  This  Engine 

We  don’t  want  one  penny  in  advance — don’t 
want  you  to  deposit  any  money  in  the  bank  pay¬ 
able  to  us —  don’t  want  you  to  sign  any  mislead¬ 
ing,  mysterious  order  blank  or  note— don’t  ask 
you  to  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Our  oiler  is 
this:  If  you  need  a  good,  dependable  1%-h.  p. 
engine  for  pumping  and  the  small  jobs,  or  if  you 
need  a  larger, stronger  5-h.-p.  engine  for  sawing 
wood,  running  the  feed  mill,  etc.,  write  us  and 

Just  Say  "Send  Me  Your  $25  1%-H.-P.,  or 
Your  $98.50  5-H.-P.  Engine,  15  Days” 

We  are  somewhat  behind  on  our  orders  for  these 
engines,  but  have  recently  put  on  a  night  force  at 
our  factories,  and  will  be  able  to  fill  your  engine 
order  within  one  week.  When  it  gets  to  your  sta¬ 
tion,  don’t  pay  the  railroad  agent  for  the  freight 
until  you’ve  examined  the  engine  thoroughly  and 
found  that  it  meets  with  your  approval.  Then  haul 
It  home  and  set  It  to  work.  Put  It  to  the  stiffest 
kind  of  working  test  for  15  days.  Then  write  us 
whether  you  want  to  keep  It  or  send  It  back  at  our 
expense.  If  you’re  satisfied,  we’ll  send  you 

Our  Guarantee-For-Life  Certificate 

guaranteeing  your  engine  against  defective  mate¬ 
rial.  workmanship  or  poor  finish  for  the  life  of 
the  engine.  When  you  get  it,  you  can  send  your 
money.  Here’s  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world 
to  get  that  engine  you  need.  Simply  write  us 
your  name,  address,  size  of  engine  desired  and 
freight  station.  Or  If  you  prefer  to  get-your 
engine  from  your  local  dealer,  send  us  his  name 
and  uddress.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

ASSOCIATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

(553  Associated  Bldg.,  Waterloo,  la. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Engines  in  tne 
world.  Write  for  our  Biff  Free  Engine  Book 
telling  how  we  can  make  the  prices  so  low. 


Longer  Than  Building 


No  leaks— no  repairs— easy  to  apply  on  any 
roof.  Guaranteed  against  lightning.  Perfect  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  Last  5  times  longer  than  wood 
roof. 

EDWARDS  “RED”  SHINGLES 
TIGHTGOTE  GALVANIZED 

Each  shingle  is  high  grade  steel,  dipped 
into  molten  zinc.  Edges  as  well  as  side  gal- 
vanized.  Rust  proof  and  rot  proof.  Come 
in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide. 
All  ready  to  put  on.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can 
be  applied  over  wood  shingles  or  sheathing, 
12  inches  apart. 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in 
every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo”  Steel  Shingles 
is  destroyed  by  lightning.  GUARANTY 
BACKED  BY  OUR  £10,000  IRONCLAD 
BOND  STANDS  FOREVER.  Ask  for  Big 
Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  573  ,  with  special 
low  prices.  Freight  prepaid.  Send  dimen¬ 
sions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you 
cost.  Write  today.  (74) 

THE  EDWARDS  IY5FG.  CO. 

523-573  Lock  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  Mfrs.  off  Steel  Roofflng  Material  In  the  World 


The  best  thought  of  mechanical  experts,  best 
materials,  best  skilled  labor,  and  the  biggest  factory,  all  combine  to  make  the 
f  AY  j _ I _ TO _ the  best  GASOLINE  ENGINE  in  all 

Waterloo  Hoy  •h97rooi4Tbyct^ehich^~' 

recent  winning  of  gold  medal  in  World’s  Competition. 

Tins  great  engine  gives  the  most 

power  at  the  smallest  cost — the  best  service  with 
the  least  attention— and  (he  longest  life  lor  f  -y 
the  lowest  price.  v\  \ 

It  is  the  simplest  engine  made — has  fewest 
parts,  starts  easy  in  coldest  weather,  its  speed 
lever  works  like  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive, 
patented  Mixer,  new,  simple,  positive  Igniter  and 
many  other  important  features.  Part9  interchange¬ 
able.  Uses  either  Gasoline  or  Kerosene. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Buttercup  Cream 

an  old  reliable, 

OCpcUcllUl  thoroughly  tested, 
close  skimming,  standard  machine. 

Skims  down  to  l-100of  1%  of  the  cream. 

Low,  convenient,  light-running,  easy 
to  clean,  heavy  base,  etc.  Guaranteed 
5  Years.  Write  today  for  Free  catalogs 
Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  184  W.3rdAve.  Waterloo.  Iowa 
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Keep  Hogs 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIP  N2.I 


WILL  DO  THE  WORK 


THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  IN2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE. TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM. 

AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO.I 

PARKE, DAVIS  a  CO., 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 


Pnill  TRYMPN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUULI  II  I  HI  l  iS  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA.  PA. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  nAV  HI  fl  PUIY  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  ON  Urtl  -ULU  uniA  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


HOFFS 


DAY 

OLD 


CHICKS 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
MATURE  QUICKLY  LAY  EARLY 

BUY  BABY  CHICKS  AND  AVOID  WORRY  ANO  LOSS 

I  have  my  own  pens  of  breeding  stock,  carefully  bred 
for  largo  egg  production  as  well  ns  exhibition  purposes. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  given  special  attention  to  a 
Strain  that  develops  and  matures  early  so  as  to  come 
into  laying  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  days.  That 
is  why  my  May  and  June  hatched  chicks  do  so  well.  This 
year  they  are  especially  desirable  because  of  the  late 
Spring,  which  has  hindered  so  many  who  depend  on 
hens  and  small  incubators. 

Head  what  one  of  my  customers  writes  of  my  baby  chicks : 
The  chicks  that  I  bought  of  you  last  Spring 
are  giving  close  to  70%  egg  production  this 
month,  December,  when  “  eggs  are  eggs.” 

They  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  laying. 

R.  V.  Rex,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

We  guarantee  to  fill  all  orders  with  properly  hatched, 
vigorous  chicks,  that  will  improve  your  flock,  or  start 
you  right  in  the  poultry  business.  All  chicks  are  hatched 
in  a  6.B00  egg  mammoth  and  15  sand  tray  Prairie  State 
incubators  with  perfectly  sanitary  surroundings,  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  my  twenty-three  years’  experience 
in  artificial  incubation. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  I  have  for  sale  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  eggs  of  highest  fertility.  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00  per  100. 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
low  prices  on  “  vitality  ”  Chicks  of  QUALITY.  Write 
me  and  you  will  not  he  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC  STATION.  N.  J. 

PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS-Forty,  $2.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  Box 
266,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


K 


ELLERSTRASS  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  $1.00  per  15.  A.  NICHOLS,  Chili,  N.Y. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks-S™  g™?*® 

ID— $7.00,  100.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-250  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Thoroughbred,  Young  and  Wyckoff  strain,  bred 
for  laying  one-year-old  $1.50  apiece.  Satisfaction 
guanmteed.  J.  M.  WAY,  R.  F.  D.,  Hockessin,  Del. 

HANDY  BINDER 

*— — — — — — i — — — — ■ — i — 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


1LIOST  durable  fence 
lv-I  made.  Heaviest  wires? 
Double  galvanized.  Stock" 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 
Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


n 


IDEAL  FENCE 


Republic  Ornamental  Fence 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
Never  Bags  or  bulges,  many 
beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put 
np.  Also  full'.ine  High  Car 
bon,  tubular  steel  Farm  Gates. 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 

Republic  Fence  4  Gate  Co. 

211  R.  St.  North  Chicago,  111. 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-sixth  week  of  the  contest 
ended  April  30.  Just  half  of  the  year  has 
gone,  and  in  that  time  the  490  birds  have 
laid  34,011  eggs.  The  average  per  bird  is  a 
fraction  less  than  70,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  the  Winter  months  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  first  half  of  the  year.  At 
present  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  egg 
yield  owing  to  the  broodiness  of  the  larger 
breeds,  this  week’s  output  being  just  100 
eggs  less  than  last  week.  Some  of  the 
American  breeds  do  not  show  any  falling 
off,  notably  W.  J.  Tilley's  White  P.  Hocks, 
which  broke  the  record  last  week  with  a 
score  of  34,  and  this  week  have  led  all 
the  rest  again  with  a  score  of  33.  Heed  & 
Lloyd's  Barred  Hocks,  and  K.  J.  Walden's 
Barred  Hocks  have  each  laid  30  eggs,  as 
did  the  White  Orpingtons  of  Alba  Brothers. 
Seven  pens  of  It.  1.  lteds,  White  and  Barred 
Hocks  and  White  Orpingtons  laid  20  eggs 
each.  It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  the 
White  Leghorns  appear  so  seldom  among 
the  high  scorers,  but  their  heavy  laying  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  gave  them  a 
start  that  the  other  breeds  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  overcome.  F.  G.  Yost's  White 
Leghorns  are  now  only  24  eggs  behind  the 
English  pen  which  still  holds  the  first  place 
on  the  total  output  with  535  eggs,  Yost 
being  next  with  511.  The  third  place  is 
held  by  the  White  Wyandottes  of  Beulah 
Farm,  Ontario,  with  a  score  of  493.  W.  J. 
Tilley's  White  Hocks  win  the  silver  medal 
for  the  highest  score  in  April,  135  eggs 
out  of  the  possible  150.  E.  W.  Crocker’s 
White  Hocks,  Top  Notch  Farm's  Barred 
Rocks,  and  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorns 
each  laid  124  eggs  during  the  month  ;  it 
will  require  three  medals  to  fill  the  claims 
for  second  place  for  the  month.  Henry  D. 
Riley's  Barred  Hocks  win  third  place — bronze 
medal — with  a  score  of  123  eggs.  There  is 
being  compiled  the  record  which  each  bird 
has  made  since  the  contest  began  last  No¬ 
vember,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
publication  next  week.  The  Buff  Orpingtons 
have  made  the  highest  average  per  bird 
of  any  breed,  the  score  being  85.4  per  bird  ; 
the  next  highest  81.2  by  the  Single  Comb 
It.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Wjandottes  taking  third 
place  with  an  average  per  bird  of  78  eggs. 
The  Philadelphia  “North  American”  has 
offered  a  valuable  silver  cup  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  at  the  big  poultry  show  to  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  N  J.,  beginning 
June  24.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  poul¬ 
try  show  has  been  started  that  is  to  last 
three  months.  It  will  be  something  of  a 
strain  on  the  birds  to  be  penned  up  for 
that  length  of  time  unless  different  pens 
are  used  from  those  usually  found  at  poul¬ 
try  shows.  But  it  will  be  a  great  adver¬ 
tisement  with  40.000  visitors  a  day  for 
three  months,  which  is  last  year’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  Young’s  Pier,  where  the  show  is  to 
be  held.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Eggs  in  Water-glass. 

Would  you  tell  me  if  I  could  keep  eggs 
with  water-glass  in  a  vessel  without  being 
airtight?  I  have  a  can  of  the  water-glass 
and  the  directions  say  it  should  be  airtight 
and  I  have  never  used  it  yet.  but  would 
like  to  put  eggs  in  it  while  they  are  so 
cheap.  How  long  can  eggs  be  kept  with 
water-glass?  j.  w. 

Drifting,  Pa. 

The  vessel  containing  the  undiluted 
water-glass  is  kept  airtight  to  avoid  loss 
by  evaporation.  When  used  for  preserving 
eggs  the  water-glass  is  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  volume  of  cold  water  which  has 
been  boiled  to  sterilize  it.  This  Is  put  in 
a  glass,  earthenware  or  wooden  container ; 
and  the  eggs  kept  immersed  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water-glass  solution.  The  con¬ 
tainer  is  closed  by  a  lid  to  keep  out  dust 
and  lessen  evaporation,  but  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  sealed  airtight.  We  do  not  have 
any  information  as  to  the  length  of  time 
eggs  may  be  kept  thus  ;  some  of  our  friends 
report  them  in  good  condition  10  or  1 2 
months  after  packing,  but  they  are  ordi¬ 
narily  used  during  the  scarce  time  of  the 
following  Winter. 


Apples  and  Beet  Pulp  for  Hens. 

On  page  566  the  Linwood  Farm  asks 
about  beet  pulp.  “We  were  told  others  were 
using  it  and  sent  for  a  trial  order  of  500 
pounds.  The  birds  refuse  to  eat  it  and 
after  repeated  trials  we  gave  it  up  entirely. 
They  would  either  throw  the  mash  out  of 
the  troughs  trying  to  find  places  where 
there  wasn’t  any  pulp,  or  leave  it  uneaten.” 
I  would  suggest  a  small  trial  as  they  may 
have  birds  of  different  tastes.  To  our 
minds  the  most  satisfactory,  interesting 
and  expeditions  manner  of  disposing  of 
No.  2  apples  is  to  hold  them  until  the 
chickens  are  ready  for  them,  about  one 
week  after  hatching.  Drive  eight  or  10- 
penny  nails  in  a  row  about  six  inches 
apart  in  a  board  three  to  five  feet  long. 
Screw  up  your  apple  parer,  and  impale 
a  peeled  apple  on  each  nail.  However  bad 
a  ease  of  confirmed  dyspepsia  a  person  has 
he  will  have  a  great  laugh  which  will  do 
him  good  to  see  those  apples  melt  away. 

f.  c.  c. 


Depluming  Mite;  Scaly  Leg. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  fowls?  They  seem  well,  but  are 
losing  all  their  head  feathers.  I  feed  beef 
scrap,  ground  feed,  corn  and  wheat  and 
oil  meal.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
scaly  legs?  c.  B. 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

A  small  mite,  known  as  the  depluming 
mite,  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  head  and  neck,  causing  intense  irrita¬ 
tion.  redness,  and  loss  of  feathers,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  fowls’  baldness,  and  a 
similar  mite,  living  beneath  the  large  scales 
of  the  shanks,  produces  the  condition 
known  as  scaly  logs.  For  the  former  trouble 
rub  sulphur  ointment  thoroughly  into  the 
affected  parts,  and  for  the  latter  apply 
kerosene  either  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
made  up  with  lard  or  vaseline,  or  as  a 
dip  for  the  fowls’  legs.  m.  b.  d. 
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Regardless  of  how  much  money  you  are  planning  to  spend 
in  building  or  remodeling  a  home,  a  garage,  a  barn,  or 
any  other  building,  it  will  be  far  superior  if  roofed  with 

Ka- 

.(.Colored  Ruberoid) 

It  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing.  As  long  as  a  particle  of  it  lasts  the 
color  remains.  KA-lor-OIQ  outlasts  metal  or  shingles;  it  ischeaper;itiseasiertoapply.  Tile  , 
and  slate  crack,  shingles  waip  and  decay, metal  corrodes.  KA-lor-oiO  does  none  of  these. 

T.  •_  RAIN-PROOF  SNOW-PROOF  HEAT-PROOF  COLD-PROOF 
11 1S  TIME-PROOF  FIRE-RESISTING 

KA-lor-OIO  (Colored  Ruberoid)  is  the  same  durable  material  as  RU-ber-010  with  the  xa 
added  attraction  of  the  beautiful  colors : 

TERRA  COTTA  RED  COPPER  GREEN  BRONZE 
RU-Ber-OID  roofs  laid  over  20  years  ago  are  still  flexible,  still  water- proof  and 
weather-tight.  Watch  for  the  RU  ber-010  Man  on  the  outside  wrapper.  He 
guarantees  the  roofing  to  be  genuine  Ka-lor-0ID  or  RU-ber-010- 
We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  have  our  new  book, 

“Around  the  World.”  Write  today  for  it  and  free  samples  of  Ka-lor-oid. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York 
Branches : 


Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver. 
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Brooder  Capacity  Overrun 

Must  sell  at  once  several  thou¬ 
sand  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  day-old 
Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from 
vigorous  free  range  stock.  Write 
at  once  for  reduced  prices. 

HUDSON  RIVER  FARMS,  ESORUS,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . HEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

20  EVVS  SI  From  Selocteil  2-Yenr-Old-llcns,  S.  C.W. Leghorn, 

_ °°  ’  v  Barred  Hocks.  15  eggs  for  $1  from  2-year-old 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  15  White  Guineas  Eggs,  $1. 
ANTHONY  SIMON,  Trl-Statcg  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jorviti,  N.  Y. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING-S3.00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMM0IH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— SI  .50  per 
setting;  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— S15. 00  per  hundred;  S13Q  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — From  largo,  mature  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  on  free  range;  Young’s  strain; 
hatches  average  65%;  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Arthur 
H.  Penny,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead.  N.Y. 


CORNING  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $6.00  per  100.  Fertility  guar¬ 
anteed.  Standard  bred  farm  raised  stock  for  sale. 
W.  H.  SEXTON,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.,  It. ED.  1. 


Maple  Gove  Poultry  Farms  Athens,  Pa. 

Eggs  anil  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Rocks  &  E union  Geese;  R.I.  Reds,  P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 


Rahw  f’EixcLc  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 
Dduy  LllILKt)  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  in 
any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  OHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Fann,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

Leghorns,  Rhode 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS %*•: 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50—15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50 — 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdule,  N.  J. 


S,  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  HAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


S.C.R.I.  RED 
BABY  GHIX 


L 


SI 5.00  per  100— full  count 
guaranteed  on  delivery. 

After  June  1, 

$12.50  per  100. 

Hatching  Eg’g’S-Cireular  Free 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  BERLIN,  MASS. 


200-ECC  STRAIN 


Austins*  s.  c.  h.  i.  reds  standard,  irap- 

**  nested,  record  stock.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens,  egf?s,  mating 
Hat.  AUSTINS’  POULTRY  FARM,  lJox  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Funner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  liston  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ORIZE- WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

*  Ducks,  White  Orpington  Barred  Rocks — Eggs 
ami  Chicks.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


TNDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  OF  QUALITY. 
-*■  Faun  and  white.  Eggs:  $1.00 — 13;  $7.00—100. 
W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


BIG  ROUEN  and  INDIAN 

Itarred  Plymouth  Hocks  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Paterson  and  Morristown  winners.  $3  per  15,  $5 
per  30.  CLARK  FARM,  BOONTON,  New  Jersey. 


INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHKKRY  HILL  FARM.. . .  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY^, TS'L'Si," 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRllIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio. 


niant  RfnfiTA  TURKEY  EGGS,  $3.00  per  10. 
UldHl  DIU1I4C  r.  c.  R.  I.  Red,  $1.00  per  15. 
Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $1.00  per  10.  Write 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE . Gettysburg,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS— 1!-  Kcds,  M.  B.  Narrajcansett  and  White  Holland;*. 
I  Yard  No.  1,  all  breeds,  for  12;  yard  No.  2,  all  breeds,  $2.f0 
for  12.  B.  P.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas’  Kk«h  85 
cents  for  15,  $4  for  100;  Mammoth lvkin,  I.  R.  Duck  Eggs  $1  for  13. 

\V.  R.  CARLE,  -  -  R,  F.  D.  1,  J acobsbu rg,  Ohio. 


BUFF  ROCK  S  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  setting  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H0WAR0  SUTTON,'  Fairmount,  N.  J 


BARRED  ROCKS-?.?®  K” 

range,  $1.00  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.  Cl  IAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


O  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  tho  large  white  kind,  bred 
Oa  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Kstab.  1004.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  IEGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  FleminGTON,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS-;*".'™:®  'SB* 

Breeding  stock  from  hen-hatched  free  range  chick¬ 
ens,  90%  fertility  guaranteed— $4.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  0.  HALL,  Doe  Run.  Chester  County,  Pa. 

HlG  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  HATCii 

Wo  can  please  you.  One  customer  reports  13  chicks 
from  one  sitting.  13  eggs,  $1.50;  26.  $2.50;  52,  $4.IJ0. 
Book  Free.  Lambert's  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks. 
10c;  S.  C.  R.  Orpington  chicks,  15c- 
If  over  4  are  dead  to  each  100 
on  reaching  your  station,  I  will 
make  good  the 
loss.  Catalog 
on  feeding  and 
diseases  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER, 

It.  73, 

Richfield,  Pa. 


BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs.  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30.  $2.75  per  60.  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Ralw  PhirL-xt  S-  W-  kegl.orns.  Barred 
Ddoy  V^niCKS  Roeks,  r.  u.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred .  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL.  Sonus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


FROM  LARGE, 
vigorous,  pro¬ 


lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-$G.C0 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons— $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Cliappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Itarred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

rppp  $1.50,  $2.00  mill  $8.00  per  netting. 
CUUO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BH.OS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons  wfnaneyrsLA|ive8pensd 

Mating  list  free.  F.  F.  Andrew,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 


(lrninn'inn  EGGS,  Baby  Chicks— Ruff,  White, 
UrP,n&,Un  Black.  Prize  winners,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers.  farm  bred.  Annual  Reduction  Sale  prices  — 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting;  two  settings,  $4.00;  50  eggs, 
$6.50;  100  eggs.  $12.50.  Baby  Chicks— 20c.  each,  lots 
of  50  or  more:  25c.  each  lots  of  less  than  50.  Cata¬ 
logue.  GRANNIS  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


MARTBN’S  ANCONAS 

MARVELOUS  WINTER  LAYERS  and  BOSTON 
PRIZE  WINNERS.  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

C.  A.  MARTIN . DERRY,  N.  H. 


Cfjno  HALF-PRICE  FOR  MAY-S.  U.  White  Leghorns, 
LUUO  $!  per  15.  $5  per  100,  from  selected  two-year- 
old  hens.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Chester,  N.  J. 


MacKellar9s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also  ; 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot  ! 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814  '■ 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  | 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs.  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHA RT,  Box  29,  Highland  Center,  1’a. 


White  Wyandottes  $.7%XS.*UgZ 

white,  healthy  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs:  100— $5.00;  setting.  $1.00.  Chick  feeding  for¬ 
mula  with  order.  WILLIAM  0.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


M  y  IS, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

There  are  moments  in  the  lives  of 
men  coming  up  all  unexpected  and  un¬ 
warned  that  compensate  for  all  the 
trials  and  discouragements  and  suffer¬ 
ings  imposed  by  years  of  contention 
for  a  principle  or  a  policy  that  one 
knows  to  be  right,  and  that  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  for  and  to  suffer  for  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  will  win  or 
lose  in  the  struggle.  That  moment  of 
satisfaction,  of  pride  and  of  triumph 
came  to  me  as  a  publisher  last  week. 
It  was  not  personal  satisfaction  or 
pride.  It  was  the  triumph  of  right  and 
principle,  and  it  came  not  through  my 
work  alone,  but  through  the  indorse¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  by  the  subscribers  and  friends 
of  this  paper.  I  was  a  witness  before 
a  Congressional  committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  investigating  the  relations  of 
that  arch  faker  E.  G.  Lewis  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  1  had  talked  rather 
plainly  and  1  had  shown  that,  while 
Lewis  promised  to  guarantee  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  his  paper,  his  only  purpose 
was  to  allay  their  suspicions  that  the 
fake  and  fraudulent  advertisers  could 
get  their  money.  In  short  that  he  con¬ 
spired  with  the  fake  advertisers  to 
fleece  inexperienced  readers  of  his 
papers.  The  testimony  was  damn¬ 
ing  and  the  proof  conclusive.  Sev¬ 
en  men  in  the  room,  including  two 
members  of  the  committee,  Lewis  him¬ 
self  and  two  of  his  attorneys,  writhing 
under  the  indictment  and  the  proof, 
sought  as  the  only  way  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  testimony  to  prove  my  want 
of  sincerity  by  proving  then  and  there 
lhat  I  carried  the  same  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Bundles  of  the 
paper  were  at  once  produced ;  and  the 
seven  men  proceeded  to  examine  it 
critically.  I  challenged  them  then  and 
there  to  find  a  single  advertisement  in 
•any  of  the  papers  that  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  legitimate  business  and  a 
responsible  house;  and  invited  them  to 
bring  in  any  expert  publisher  or  adver¬ 
tising  man  in  the  whole  country  to  find 
so  much  even  as  a  single  objectionable 
advertisement.  Still  further,  I  chal¬ 
lenged  them  to  show  another  paper  of 
any  class,  published  in  support  of  any 
interest,  that  could  show  a  better 
record.  After  searching  examination, 
the  only  thing  they  could  find  to  criti¬ 
cise  was  a  statement  in  one  advertise¬ 
ment  that  a  slate  roof  is  practically 
indestructible.  It  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  whole  career  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  commend  the  splendid  work 
you  are"  doing  under  the  caption  of  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.”  If  the  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee  would  stop  the  crooked  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  my  humble  opinion  they  would 
do  more  good  than  in  any  other  field  of 
endeavor  in  which  they  could  operate,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  such  money  comes  from  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  it.  It  usually 
represents  hard-earned  savings. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY, 

geouge  batten.  President. 

New  York  City. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  indorse¬ 
ment  and  this  suggestion  from  a  man 
so  well  informed  on  publishing  and 
advertising  matters.  I  know  no  man 
who  has  given  more  study  to  these  sub¬ 
jects.  He  conducts  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  advertising  agencies  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  promoter  or  advertiser  with 
a  shady  scheme  would,  I  fear,  receive 
scant  courtesy  in  his  private  office.  I 
know  of  no  man  with  a  more  whole¬ 
some  contempt  of  the  faker  and  swin¬ 
dler  than  George  Batten. 

I  hold  one  share  of  stock  in  Hollis  Court 
Realty  Co.,  which  I  bought  five  years  ago. 
It  never  paid  any  dividends.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
company?  H.  h. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  organized  to  de¬ 
velop  lots  on  Long  Island.  The  land 
was  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $80,000; 
and  the  equity  was  the  property  of  the 
company.  The  capitalization  was  $250,- 
000,  of  which  $208,000  of  stock  was  is¬ 
sued  in  part  payment  for  the 
property,  and  the  remainder  sold. 
How  much  actual  value  the  com¬ 
pany  got  for  the  $208,000  issue  of  stock 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  the  school 
teachers  of  New  York  City  bought 
largely  of  the  remaining  stock.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  affidavit  recently  submitted  in 
a  court  proceeding,  there  are  200  of 
these  teachers  holding  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  or  more.  It  is  now 
charged  that  the  money  was  spent  for 
commissions,  bonuses,  salaries  and  other 
expenses,  such  as  the  purchase  of  a 


$3,000  automobile  for  its  president  and 
manager,  Thomas  T.  McNeece,  who  was 
himself  a  former  city  teacher.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  being  made  to  compel  him 
to  submit  an  accounting.  It  is  an  old 
story  in  the  lavish  use  of  other  people's 
money.  Congressman  Wm.  C.  Redfield 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  need  not  regret  his 
failure  to  get  in  on  the  Lewis  St.  Louis 
land  schemes.  Here  was  one  of  the 
many  similar  get-rich-quick  land  devel¬ 
opment  schemes  open  to  him  right  at 
home. 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  defunct  con¬ 
cerns  and  of  enterprises  that  “died] 
a-borning”  are  no  *  longer  absolutely 
worthless.  A  new  use  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  them.  In  the  home  of  the 
late  Levi  C.  Weir  in  New  York  City, 
a  new  owner  has  found  a  room  deco¬ 
rated  with  bonds  and  stocks  and  cou¬ 
pons  in  various  shapes  and  colors.  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  quite  artistic,  except 
that  possibly  the  colorings  at  times 
gives  a  suggestion  of  loudness.  At  first 
cost  the  material  is  possibly  a  bit  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  this  objection  is  entirely 
removed  when  the  brilliant  certificates 
are  finally  appraised.  The  ordinary 
man  can  figure  out  his  own  chances, 
when  experienced  investors  can  show 
up  such  a  collection  of  worthless 
chromos. 

The  Bitter  Root  Valley  Land  and  Irri¬ 
gation  Company,  Missoula,  Mont.,  agree  to 
plant  trees  and  care  for  them  for  five 
years,  you  to  pay  $500  for  a  five-acre  or¬ 
chard  so  planted.  I  have  some  friends  who 
are  putting  some  good  money  and  lots  of 
it  into  this  scheme.  m.  j.  m. 

Ohio. 

We  are  sorry  for  your  friends,  but 
they  will  probably  be  wiser  before  they 
have  more  money  to  spend.  Hundreds 
of  such  schemes  have  failed  ignomini- 
ously ;  not  one  of  them  has  ever  made 
a  success.  You  give  these  promotion 
schemers  $500  or  more  on  a  five-year 
contract.  You  don’t  know  whether  they 
can  give  you  a  good  title  to  the  property 
or  not.  You  don’t  know  whether  they 
will  go  broke  inside  of  five  years  or 
not,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  if  they 
do,  your  money  will  be  lost.  And  so 
far  the  record  is  that  most  of  them,  if 
not  all  of  them,  have  gone  broke  or 
skipped  with  the  cash. 

Would  you  give  me  the  x-ating  and  what 
information  you  have  concerning  the  Inter¬ 
national  Automobile  League  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Incorporated,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
League  charges  $10  a  year  fee  to  mem¬ 
bers.  The  company  is  selling  stock  under 
the  promise  that  purchasers  will  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  tires  at  factory  prices. 
The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100,  and 
they  will  not  sell  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  10  shares  to  one  person.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  company  put  the  proposi¬ 
tion  up  to  me.  It  seemed  good,  but  I 
would  never  think  of  investing  without  in¬ 
vestigation.  He,  however,  told  me  that  a 
relative,  whom  I  knew  to  he  a  prudent 
man,  had  been  a  member  of  the  League  for 
a  long  time  and  took  two  shares  of  the 
stock.  I  knew  he  would  not  do  it  without 
knowledge  of  the  investigation,  and  con¬ 
cluded  I  could  act  on  his  judgment  without 
the  trouble  of  inquiry  on  my  own  account. 
So  I  paid  for  a  membership  and  took  two 
shares  of  stock,  paying  down  25  per  cent 
of  the  subscription.  I  did  this  relying  on 
the  representations  of  the  agent,  and  have 
a  witness  to  the  conversation.  Later  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  relative  referred  to  never 
was  a  member  and  never  subscribed  for  the 
stock.  I  promptly  demanded  a  return  of 
my  money,  and  a  cancellation  of  the  sub¬ 
scription.  They  have  offered  explanations, 
but  nothing  more.  What  can  I  do  in  the 
matter?  a.  g.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

We  too  have  had  lengthy  explana¬ 
tions  but  nothing  more.  About  all  that 
can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  make 
an  investment  of  the  experience.  With 
us  the  representative  was  very  lofty 
and  high-mannered.  He  would  have  us 
believe  they  wanted  no  dissatisfied 
members,  and  that  money  was  as  freely 
returned  as  received  when  proper  proof 
of  irregularity  or  dissatisfaction  was 
proclaimed.  We  offered  the  proof  in 
this  case  and  forthwith  he  was  obliged 
to  consult  higher  up.  The  money  did 
not  come  back.  The  company  seems  to 
be  organized  for  a  million  issue  of 
stock  and  an  attempt  by  the  promoters 
to  increase  it  to  20  millions  was  aband¬ 
oned  on  account  of  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  50,000  members  of  the  league. 
To  say  the  least  for  it  at  present  it  is 
a  speculation ;  but  the  circulars  of  the 
promoters  have  ear-marks  that  suggest 
to  us  the  wisdom  of  taking  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Figuring  profits  on 
paper  is  fascinating ;  but  earning  the 
profits  is  quite  another  proposition. 
You  have  a  10-acre  lot  suited  to  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes.  It  ought  to  produce  200 
bushels  an  acre  or  2,000  bushels  for 
the  field.  Potatoes  are  worth  $1.50  a 
bushel.  It  is  easy  to  figure  out  a  profit 
of  $3,000  from  that  field  before  a  furrow 
is  struck  in  the  sod.  But  most  people 
would  rather  buy  the  potatoes  than  the 
prospects.  That  is  our  position  with 
stock  prospects.  j.  J.  d. 


How  to  Prepare  Ensilage 

is  the  title  of  a  new  book  which  will  interest  every  dairyman, 
breeder  and  farmer.  It  tells  how  to  prepare  ensilage  that  will 
have  unusual  value  as  a  winter  feed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep;  explains  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  corn  to  make 
best  ensilage,  proper  time  to  cut  corn,  and  how  to  pack  it 
in  the  silo  so  it  will  keep  juicy  and  palatable.  Write  for 
this  book.  It  also  tells  what  users  have  to  say  about  the 
world’s  greatest  ensilage  machine,  the 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Will  cut  and  elevate  green  corn  or  dry  fodder.  In  competitive  tests  the 
PAPEC  has  cut  and  elevated  better  silage  in  less  time  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  blower  ensilage  cutter.  No  lost  motion.  Convenient 
and  easy  to  operate;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground.  Cast-iron  frame — no 
wood  to  twist  and  warp.  It  “throws  and 
blows”  over  fifty  feet  without  clogging. 

Will  increase  your  profits  and  decrease 
your  labor.  Sold  with  positive  guarantee. 

Write  for  "How  to  Prepare  Ensilage”  to-day 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 


BOX  IO, 


SHORTSVILLE,  N. 


SsS  Distributing  Points 

Des  Moines  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co..  Des  Moines,  la. 
Western  Implement  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Datlman  &  Cooper  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,Wis. 


Send  for 
New  Cat¬ 
alog  Illus¬ 
trated. 


Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right 

can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically  v  shred  corn  to  best  advantage,  if 
you  own  the  Blizzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  bit  of  strain  or 
and  built  in  fewest  parts— simple,  easy  running,  with  self-feed  tabic  and 

knives  adjustable  while  running. 


We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carries 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  before  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  years.  Shipped  ready  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays.'* 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Cantony  Ohio 


8x20..  $02.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x20..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUCH 

Air-tight  doors — highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder — best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Maine 


HARDER 

The“Quality” 


Why  buy  a  lub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  ?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  hold*  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  proservos  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  mllk-produolng  value  T  Why  not  investigate  the 
feodlng  value  ot  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobioskill,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
THE  SILO 

you  buy  this  year  by  purchasing  an 

INDIANA  SILO 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

There  are  reasons  why  our  business  Is  $ 
double  what  it  was  last  year.  <£ 

LET  US  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  TOO  I  Y 

J8STWR1TE  FOR  PARTICULARS  «P 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY,  $ 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world,  ip 
Address  nearest  factory  m 

31s  Union  Building,  .  .  Anderson,  Ind.  ip 

$“  Indiana  Building,  .  Des  Moines,  la.  ^ 
”  Silo  Building,  .  .  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ip 


The  Silo  With  Three  Walls 

Craine  Patent  Triple  Wall  Silo 
First  staves ;  then  a  layer  of  odorless.atr- 
tight  sheathing  ;  outside,  a  continuous 
spiral  wooden  hoop.  No  iron  hoops  to 
tighten  or  loosen.  The  weather  can’tharm 
this  silo.  It’s  water-proof— air-proof— 
frost-proof.  Can’t  dry  out  or  swell  out. 
W rite  for  catalog  of  details  today. 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  COMPANY 
63  Main  Stroot,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Wheels  ttiat  Last 


Steel.  Unbreakable.  Nothing  to  dry 
apart.  No  tires  to  set.  Buy  just 
wheels  and  make  your  old  wagon 
good  as  new— a  low-down  labor-sav¬ 
ing  handy  wagon  for  all  work.  Fit 
guaranteed. Broad  tires, lighter  draft, 
no  rutting.  Send  for  free  book  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  48.  Quimcy,  III. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^y  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 

I  or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 

tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  P  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 


Free 

Catalog 

Write 
for  it 

—all sizes—  guaranteed  lodaf 

strengtli  and  capacity.  4 
Also  Gasolineand  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers,  1 
Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 

CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MX.  GILEAD  IIY-„ 

DKAITLIO  I’ltEHS  produces  morecider*j 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 

presses  in  tho  world.)  _ 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Oortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

7.')C.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “llow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE.  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


The  Silo  in  Modern  Farming— In  these  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  farming,  ensilage  as  feed  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Its  use  is  an  economy.  But  the  silo  itself  must  not  be  a 
source  of  continual  expense. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  no  painting,  no  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  upkeep,  no  hoops,  no  injurious  moisture.  Is 
simple  in  construction.  The  first  cost  is  the  last.  The  Imperishable 
is  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks  which  are  non-absorbent  and 
last  forever.  They  resist  swelling,  shrinking  and  rotting — a  continual 
expense  with  other  silos.  Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  May  11,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 33  @  .34 

Good  to  Choice . 23  ®  .32 

Lower  Grades  .  . 25  @  .27 

State  Dairy,  best . 31  @  .32 

Common  to  Good . 24  ®  .20 

Factory .  .22  @  .25 

Packi  uk  Stock . 21  ©  .24 


ElKin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  30  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  32J4  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34  cents. 

EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 22  ®  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best  .  .20  ®  .21 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  10 

Western,  best . 21  ©  .22 

Under  grades . 15  0  .18 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  @  .18 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . 13  ©  .14 

Skims . 08  @  .11 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.30  @  5.15 

Medium . .  4.00  @4.75 

Pea .  4.15  ©  4.00 

Yellow  Eye .  3.95  @  4.00 

Bed  Kidney . . .  4.25  @  5.25 

White  Kidney . 5.30  ®  6.90 

Lima.  California .  6.50  @  6.60 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 45  ©  .50 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .40 

Pacific  Coast . 41  ©  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 80  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy,  bbl .  2  50  ®  5.50 

Spitzenburg  ..  . .  2.50  ©  5.00 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  ©  3  50 

Baldwin . 2.50  @  4.50 

Greening .  2.50  ©  6.00 

Wlnesap .  3.00  @  5.oo 

Western,  box .  1.25  @  3.00 

Strawberries,  Virginia,  qt . 05  ®  .10 

Carolina . 04  @  .00 

Muskmolons,  s’n,  bu .  2.50  @  3.00 

DRIED  FHUIT8 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1011 . 0934®  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  ®  .09 

Chops .  02  @  .0234 

Raspberries . 26  ®  .27 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.50  ®  4.00 

k.  Maine,  bbl . 3.75  @  4.25 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  1.50  @  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 4.50  @  6.25 

Fla.,  new,  bbl . 2.00  @  6.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  2.00  (a)  4.00 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  doz .  1.25  @  2.25 

Southern,  doz .  1.00  ®  1.75 

Jersey  . .  1.50  @  3.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00  @  3.50 

New.  100  bunches .  1.00  ®  3.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu . 50  ®  1.00 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 1.50  @  2.00 

Lettuce,  !4-bbl.  bkt . 25  ©1.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bd .  1.00  @  1.25 

Texas,  bu .  1.20  ®  1.75 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.75  ©  2.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 75  @  3.00 

Radishes,  34  lb.  bkt . 40  @  1 .00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  1.50  @  3.50 

String  BeaDS,  bu .  1.00  @  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu . 50  @  2.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.00  ®  3.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2.U0  ©  2  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  @  3.25 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers.  No.  1,  box .  3.00  @  4.00 

No.  2.  box .  1.50  ©  2.60 

Tomatoes,  lb . iu  @  .20 

Lettuce,  doz . 25  @  .50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Fowls . —  <3  ,J4 

Boosters . 09  ®  .10 

Ducks .  U  ©  .12 

Geese . 08  @  .09 

Turkeys . 11  @  .12 

Guineas,  pair . 50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  @  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  ®  .28 

Roasters . 16  ®  .21 

Fowls . 14  ®  .15 

Ducks,  lb....  . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 13  ©  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 75  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 31.00  @  32.00 

No.  2 . 29.00  ©  30.00 

No.  o . 25.00  @  28.00 

Clover  Mixed . 28.00  @  30  00 

Straw.  Rye . 1P.00  ffi  21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 13.00  @  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.00  ©  8.50 

Bulls . 4.00  @6.65 

Cows .  2.00  ®  5.80 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  6.50  ©  8.50 

Culls .  5  00  @  6.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 6.50  ©  7.25 

Lambs .  7.00  @  8.50 

Hogs .  7  00  ©  7.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11  @  .1134 

Common  to  good . 09  ®  .1034 

Buttermilks . 07  @  .08 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  3.50  @  7.00 

Pork.  Light . 00  @  .10 

Heavy . 05  @  .07 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1 .  Northern  Spring .  1.28  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.22  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.26  ©  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 76  @  .86 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  @  .64 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 90  @  .95 

Barley,  choice .  1.25  @  1.30 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.90 

Middling  Gulf .  12.15 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  11.85 

Good  Middling .  12.50 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 19  @  .20 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 26  @  .27 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 26  @  .27 

Michigan,  half  blood . 25  @  .26 


We  are  having  an  overabundance  of  rain 
and  have  been  through  one  of  the  coldest 
Winters  on  record.  So  far  we  have  good 
prospects  for  fruit.  Beans,  corn,  beets,  peas, 
radishes  and  cabbage  arc  in  the  ground 
(April  27),  also  Irish  potatoes  coming  up. 
Lettuce  is  big  enough  to  eat.  d.  b.  p. 

Fall  Branch,  Teun. 

Peach  fruit  buds  seem  to  have  been  al¬ 
most  all  killed  in  this  section.  The  trees, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  winter-killed 
at  all,  perhaps  owing  to  a  heavy  coating 
of  snow  over  the  ground  which  prevented 
the  ground  freezing,  and  so  kept  a  supply 
of  sap  which  did  not  allow  the  branches 
to  become  dried  out  so  badly  as  would 
have  been  the  ease  if  the  roots  had  been 
frozen.  We  are  troubled  with  a  canker 
of  the  limbs  which  is  probably  caused  by 
brown  rot  fungus.  It  enters  the  larger 
limbs  by  the  small  twigs  and  causes  exuda¬ 
tion  of  gum  in  large  quantities.  I  under¬ 
stand  Prof.  Whetzel  of  Cornell  is  investi¬ 
gating  this  trouble  and  will  report  iater. 
Apples  and  pears  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
fruit  buds.  The  dark  green  apple  aphis  has 
already  appeared,  though  the  buds  have 
only  just  begun  to  swell.  We  intend  to 
use  tobacco  with  the  lime-sulphur  spray  for 
blister  mite.  1.  p. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  they  are 
trying  to  develop  a  hardy  strain  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  During  the  past  Winter  many  Ohio 
Alfalfa  fields  have  been  completely  killed 
out.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  Alfalfas 
exceedingly  hardy  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  We  have  told  how  Prof.  Han¬ 
sen  sent  to  Siberia  and  other  countries, 
hunting  for  these  varieties.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  these  hardy  varieties  do  not 
make  seed  freely  in  Ohio.  Probably  their 
seed  must  be  grown  aud  developed  some¬ 
where  in  the  Far  West. 


Hay  is  selling  for  about  $20  per  ton. 
Milch  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $50.  Pork 
is  nine  or  10  cents  per  pound,  and  shotes 
bring  about  the  same  price,  live  weight; 
$1.15  is  being  paid  for  milk  per  100. 
Fairfax,  Vt.  h.  f.  l. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  FINE  TOPPY  DRIVING  TEAM 

and  right  in  every  way,  six  and  eight  this 
spring  weighing  about  nineteen  hundred. 

Herman  Von  Morstein,  No.  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CARUK  Circular  free.  Dept.  151.  Lelands’ 
r Hlimo  farm  Agency.  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


lAfE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
11  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  SON, 


Hart,  Mich. 


Lnt*  Saif*  Several  York  State  river  and  creek 
m  kwcmmwz  farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo¬ 
cation.  The  Biliings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


7  ^  _  n  JET o uffi  FOR  SALE,  near  Sal: 

m  ^  bury.  Good  dwellii 

and  fruit.  Price  $1,600.  For  full  particulars  wri 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Marylan 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultr 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sal 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoko  City,  M 


200  Choice  Farms  For  Sale 

in  fertile  Delaware  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre 
up.  Best  markets;  good  train  and  trolley  service; 
new  catalog  and  man;  established  25  years:  no  Sun- 
day  business,  HORACE  G.  REEDER.  Newtown,  Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmika,  N.  Y 


United  States  Cream  Separator 


Read  Its  Advantages 


Skims  Cleanest 


Others  claim  it,  but  the  U.  S. 
has  the  Proofs.  It  holds  the 
World’s  Record. 


Turns  Easiest 

The  Interlocking  style  U.  S 
operated  witli  half  the  powei 
older  models. 

Washed  Quickest 
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The  Interlocking  Skimmer  is 
the  only  skimming  device  made 


that  can  be  mechanically 
washed  to  perfection. 

Non-Rusting 

The  skimming  sections  are  now 
made  of  nickel  silver.  No  other 
separator  uses  nickel  silver. 

Wears  Longest 

20  years  actual  service  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairies  has  proved  its 
great  durability  with  the  least 
outlay  for  repairs. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  examine  a  United  States  Cream  Separator 
before  buying  any  other. 

Ask  our  local  agent  for  a  free  demonstration  right  on  your 
farm,  or  write  direct. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  every 
dairy  section  of  the 
country. 


nri  A  WARP  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
L/£iL“\  ”  AIvEi  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversitled  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

FARMS  «  »a  parts  of  NEW  YORK  STATE 

at  low  figures  and  easy  terms  if  desired.  We 
specialize  in  farm  business.  Send  for  list. 

O.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 

New  York  Home  Farms 

Improved  and  for  sale  by  us  at  low  prices  and  on 
easy  terms.  For  specimen  list,  address  or  call  upon 
B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  Room  309,  Bastable  Blk„ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  703  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FARM  OF  162  ACRES-S!,T,,“erS’AiS'„,S 

house,  large  basement  barn  with  23  cow  stalls,  silo, 
hog  house,  hen  house,  milk  house,  fruit,  two  miles 
from  railroad  town;  to  prompt  buyer  will  include 
five  cows,  five  young  cattle,  mower,  rake,  sulky 
plow,  wagons,  hayfork  and  ropes,  ensilage,  hay  and 
straw.  Price  $5,500,  part  cash.  HALL'S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Comity,  New  York. 

NINF-APRF  Commuter's  Place  Near  Bound  Brook  For  Sale 

111  iiL'HuilL  Eleven-room  house, Till  improvements, 
main  line  trolley  passes  door — barn  and  chicken 
houses— details  by  mail.  P.0.  Box  223,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York, 

Dprc  FOR  SALE  cheap— Fine  out-door  wintered 
Italian  Bees;  patent  hives;  no  bettor  stock 
anywhere;  selling  out.  OR.  JOHNSTON,  Suffern,  N.  V. 

WANTFn~Good  a"  aroulu*  mau  0,1  dairy  farm, 
ITHNIlU  one  that  can  feed,  milk  and  make 
butter.  Give  experience  and  price  wantod. 

W.  F.  SHRUM,  R.  D.  2,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

UtfN  MTCn— First-class  gardener  at  once;  must 
VVHI1  1  LU  understand  fancy  and  market  garden¬ 
ing  and  care  of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  English  pre¬ 
ferred.  EMBLAGAARD  DAIRY,  Big  Bay,  Mich. 

Hudson  Valley  Farms 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  KINDERHOOK,  N.Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman  in  shop  or  on  gentle- 
1  man’s  place.  German,  married,  no  children,  31) 
years  of  age.  Temperate.  Experienced.  Reference. 
ARTHUR  ROSCH,  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 

Geo.  A.  Cosgrove’s  Poultry  Farm  For  Sale 

68  acres,  2b  miles  from  Station,  b  mile  from 
Churches,  School,  etc.  High  location,  23  kinds  of 
grafted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  small 
fruit.  About  200  hens  and  400  chicks  and  my  poultry 
business  go  with  it.  Trout  brook  runs  through  it. 
Located  in  W.  Willington,  Conn.,  14  miles  north  of 
Willimantic.  Sold  only  account  of  age.  Price, 
$2,900,  $1,000  can  remain  on  mortgage. 

DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  ontire  State, 
$15  an  acre  up;  live  stock,  implements  and  crops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  and  pay 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FORD  & 
REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

n 
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jC^ARMS  fenced  with  steel 
have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 
grown  the  country  over — bring  dol¬ 
lars  from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.  See  the  nearest  dealer  in 
American  Fence. 


American  fence 

is  made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint  (patented),  a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist¬ 
ing.  Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity — three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

Where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saying  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
than  Wood  and 
More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  •* American  Fence 
News'*  also  book  tllIow  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay ,**  profusely  illustrated ,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  Jarmcrs  and 
sho  wing  how  fence  may  be  employed  to 
enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm. 
Furnished  free  upon  apjtlicatum. 


F.  Raackos,  Vice  Pres.  Sc  Gen.  Sales 
Agt.,  A31KKK  AN  STKKL&  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago,  72  Adams  St. ;  New  York, 
20 Church  St.  j  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel 
Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 
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4, O  VD  Carloads  Wanted 


A  / 


Up  to/Jv'V  writing,  orders  have  come  to  us  for  over  4,000 
carloads  of  Reo  the  Fifths.  Six  cities  want  trainload  lots 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


New  Center  Control 

The  Year’s  Greatest  Improvement 


My  Greatest 
Success 

In  all  the  25  years  I  have  spent 
building  cars  I  never  saw  a  demand 
like  that  for  Reo  the  Fifth. 

It  is  the  season’s  sensation. 

Six  cities  ask  for  shipments  in  train¬ 
load  lots — trains  of  forty  carloads. 
These  are  New  York,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and 
Kansas  City 

About  1,000  dealers,  in  a  thousand 
towns,  have  already  ordered  these 
cars. 

After  25  Years 

This  comes  after  men,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  century,  have  driven  cars  I  built. 

I  told  these  men  that  Reo  the 
Fifth  embodies  the  best  I  know. 

I  said  that  it  marks  my  limit, 
after  a  lifetime’s  experience. 

And  the  first  announcement 
brought  12,000  orders  from  men 
who  have  faith  in  me. 

No  Undue  Haste 

In  the  stress  of  this  demand  no 
undue  haste  is  permitted.  I  stand 
here  and  insist  that  every  car  shall 
be  a  credit  to  my  reputation. 

The  parts  of  each  car  are  ground 
over  and  over,  until  we  get  utter 
exactness. 


Each  car  in  the  making  must  pass 
a  thousand  inspections.  Countless 
parts  are  discarded  because  of  slight 
imperfections. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48  hours. 
Completed  cars  are  submitted  to 
long  and  radical  tests. 

The  bodies  are  finished  with  17 
coats.  Not  a  detail  is  being  slighted. 

W  e  could  increase  our  sales 
$1,000,000  this  spring  by  a  little  less 
care  in  production.  But  we  shall  not 
omit  that  care. 

Not  for  a  Season 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  not  built  for  one 
season.  We  count  on  each  car  sell¬ 
ing  20  cars  in  the  future* 

For  this  car  comes  close  to  final¬ 
ity.  Men  will  never  be  able  to  great¬ 
ly  improve  on  it.  This  factory  can 
never  say,  “Here  is  a  new  model, 
much  better  than  Reo  the  Fifth.” 

With  this  car  I  lay  down  the 
arduous  cares  of  designing.  I  end 
25  years  of  ceaseless  improvement. 
I  am  perfectly  content  to  be  judged 
by  this  car,  whatever  may  come  in 
the  future. 

That’s  why  I  am  watching  every 
car  that  goes  out.  We  can  never 
claim  to  better  our  best,  after  all 
this  experience.  So  the  future  of 
the  Reo  depends  on  this  car’s  per¬ 
formance. 


The  new  center  control  in  Reo 
the  Fifth  marks  the  greatest  step 
of  the  year  in  designing.  It  solves 
the  last  great  problem  in  motor  car 
engineering. 

There  are  no  side  levers  to  block 
one  of  the  front  doors.  There  is  no 
reaching  for  the  brake  or  the  gear 
lever. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
this  center  cane-handle.  It  is  done 
with  the  right  hand,  and  done  by 
moving  this  handle  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  One  pedal  also  operates 
the  clutch.  There  was  never  a  con¬ 
trol  so  handy,  so  simple. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the 
left  side  drive,  heretofore  possible 
in  electric  cars  only.  The  driver 
sits,  as  he ‘should  sit,  close  to  pass¬ 
ing  cars,  and  on  the  up  side  of  the 
road. 

Price  Still  $1,055 

The  initial  price,  of  this  car  is  still 
being  continued,  though  subject  to 
instant  advance. 

This  is  one  feature,  I  fear,  which 
must  be  changed  before  long.  Any 
advance  in  materials  must  be  added 
to  the  price,  and  that  advance  is 
imminent,  I  think. 

I  repeat  this  to  avoid  ary  mis¬ 
understanding.  We  shall  not  ad¬ 
vance  our  price  because  of  over¬ 


demand,  though  that  would  be 
easily  possible.  This  car  would  be 
cheap  at  $1,250 — cheaper  than  any 
rival. 

Added  price,  when  it  comes,  will 
be  solely  due  to  added  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  margin  is  now  at  the 
minimum. 

1,000  Dealers 

Wherever  you  are,  some  dealer 
nearby  you  has  Reo  the  Fifth  on 
exhibit.  ^ 

Write  us  for  our  catalog  showing 
all  body  designs  and  we  will  tell 
you  the  nearest  dealer.  Write  us 
today.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,055 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
1)2  Inches 


Wheels — 

34  Inches 


Demountable 

Rims 


Speed — 

45  Miles 
per  Hour 

Made  with 
2,  4  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer — all  for  $100  extra.  Self-Starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 
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GRAFTING  FUR  UPON  THE  WOOLLY-BACK. 
Karakule  Sheep  as  Fur  Makers. 

We  are,  in  this  country,  developing  a  new  side  of 
farming.  You  may  call  it  studying  art  and  producing 
unnatural  things.  These  are  things  which  formerly 
were  produced  by  nature  without  man’s  help,  or  things 
which  were  thought  to  belong  naturally  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  climate,  latitude  or  locality.  There  comes  an 
increased  demand  for  them,  and  a  failure  of  the 
natural  supply.  Some  one  thinks  out  a  plan  for  pro¬ 
ducing  these  things  or  a  good  substitute  for  them, 
and  a  new  farm  industry  is  started.  .Just  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  started  in  Texas.  You  might  call  it 
grafting  the  fur  of  a  wild  animal  upon  the  sheep! 
We  have  heard  about  the  wolf  parading  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  but  here  are  sheep  carrying  fur  which  would 
be  the  envy  of  many  a  wild  creature.  As  civilization 
develops  and  enters  more  and  more  of  the  wild  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth  there  comes  a  shortage  of  furs. 
Fifty  years  ago  genuine  buffalo  robes  were  quite  com¬ 
mon.  Now  you  can  rarely  find  one,  since  the  buffaloes 
have  been  destroyed.  It 
was  found  that  hides  of 
Angus  a  n  d  Galloway 
cattle,  when  properly 
tanned,  made  a  fine  buf¬ 
falo  substitute.  The  de¬ 
mand  increased  and  led 
to  the  practice  of  pre¬ 
paring  hides  of  cattle 
and  horses.  Many  firms 
have  started  this  com¬ 
mercial  farm  fur  mak¬ 
ing.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  annually  send  some 
particularly  thick  or  rich 
hide  to  be  tanned.  In 
the  cow  country  of  the 
North  you  will  find  such 
farmers  coming  to  meet¬ 
ings  or  driving  through 
the  cold  well  protected 
by  coat  and  robe  of  this 
farm  fur.  That  has  been 
one  development  in  an 
effort  to  find  substitutes 
for  buffalo  fur.  Now 
comes  this  Texas  experi¬ 
ment  in  producing,  not  a 
substitute,  but  the  gen¬ 
uine  thing  for  which  in  years  past  fortunes  have  been 
sent  abroad. 

This  promising  industry,  which  we  may  call  graft¬ 
ing  fur  upon  the  woolly  back,  was  started  by  Dr.  C. 
C.  Yong  in  Texas.  Dr.  Yong  was  born  in  a  little 
German  village  in  southern  Bessarabia,  Russia.  The 
family  began  raising  the  famous  broad-tailed  sheep. 
Dr.  Yong  was  educated  at  a  Bulgarian  school,  and 
learned  the  secrets  of  producing  the  famous  Karakule 
sheep  from  which  the  valuable  black  Persian  lamb’s 
fur  is  obtained.  On  coming  to  this  country  Dr.  Yong 
saw  the  possibilities  of  such  a  fur-producing  industry 
here.  Let  him  tell  his  story  himself: 

Black  silver  fox  skins  are  worth  in  London  about  $3,- 
000  ;  yet  any  amount  of  black  silver  fox  boas  and  muffs 
are  sold  in  this  country  for  .$100,  which  is  not  a  bad 
price  for  a  dyed  dogskin  with  a  few  badger  hairs  inserted. 

1  he  skins  of  Australian  hares  and  American  muskrats  are 
so  well  dyed  to-day  that  only  an  expert  can  tell  them 
from  genuine  seal,  and  many  a  woman  has  paid  'for  a 
genuine  seal  and  is  wearing  an  imitation  that  defies  de¬ 
tection.  We  are  spending  millions  annually  for  such  com¬ 
mercial  Karakule  furs  as  Persian  .  lamb,  Astrachan  -  and 


Krimmer,  notwithstanding  the  rather  high  duty.  Why 
send  large  sums  annually  to  Asia,  when  we  can  keep  it  in 
this  country? 

After  much  trouble  he  succeeded  in  securing  and 
bringing  to  this  country  a  little  flock  of  15  pure  blood 
Karakule  sheep.  From  this  small  beginning  is  de¬ 
veloping  an  industry  of  fur  production  which  is 
destined  to  change  the  history  of  the  fur  trade. 

The  picture  of  a  good  specimen  of  a  pure  blood 
Karakule  is  shown  at  Fig.  236.  The  other  picture 
shows  ewes  and  lambs  with  some  of  this  blood.  You 
will  see  from  the  pictures  of  these  black  lambs  why 
we  refer  to  this  business  as  grafting  fur  upon  the 
woolly  back.  Dr.  Yong  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  large  and  small  classes  of  these  sheep: 

The  small  Arabi  is  the  original  wild  broad-tailed  sheep 
from  which  all  other  broad-tail  varieties  originate.  They 
are  always  born  black,  with  a  wonderful  luster,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  the  richest  of  black  figured  velvet  with 
very  tight  curls  evenly  ‘distributed.  The  color  changes 
from  black  to  gray  at  maturity.  The  head  is  narrow,  and 
the  face  elongated,  headline  curved,  with  small  ears.  The 
feet  are  thin  and  long,  as  is  the  case  with  all  wild  animals 
of  the  ovine  class.  The  tail  is  not  near  as  long  as  is  the 


But  can  it  also  stand  the  cold  of  a  northern  Winter? 

“Tests  made  in  eastern  Michigan  have  proved  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  Karakule  blood  infused  into  Meri¬ 
nos  has  produced  a  sheep  that  defied  the  blizzards 
and  awful  cold  of  that  country;  the  grade  Merinos 
seeming  to  prefer  to  be  out  of  doors  instead  of  in  the 
barn,  where  the  full-blooded  Merinos  sought  shelter.” 

What  about  its  flesh? 

“When  crossed  on  our  native  sheep  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15  to  25  per  cent  in  weight  while  the  so- 
called  ‘sheepy’  taste  is  eliminated.  The  flesh  from 
this  cross  has  a  wild  or  ‘gamey’  taste,  greatly  relished 
by  consumers.  The  tail  and  buttock'  of  the  Karakule 
accumulate  great  quantities  of  fat,  and  this  tendency 
is  carried  by  the  grades.  As  is  known,  this  quality 
of  the  fat  tail  is  greatly  appreciated  by  farmers  who 
use  the  Tunis  breed  for  producing  early  lambs.” 

Dr.  Yong  says  that  as  the  Karakule  sheep  are  more 
like  goats  than  sheep,  when  it  comes  to  rustling  and 
browsing,  they  should  be  introduced  in  brushy  or 
timbei  countries.  As  Karakules  develop  much  quicker 
than  our  sheep,  it  has  been  found  that  half  bloods 

(Karakule  tightwools) 
attain  the  same  weight 
at  three  months  that 


ordinary  sheep 


co 


PUREBRED  KARAKULE  EWES— LAMBS  FOUR  DAYS  OLD.  Fig.  236. 


case  with  the  Karakules  of  the  large  class,  and  is  triangular 
in  shape,  seldom  ever  weighing  over  15  pounds.  Roth 
sexes  are  horned,  with  whitish  spots  on  the  front,  head, 
tail,  feet,  and  both  sides.  This  sheep  is  said  never  to 
have  existed  anywhere  but  in  the  mountainous  section  of 
Bokhara.  To  find  a  Karakule  to-day  that  answers  this 
description  is  extremely  difficult,  and  necessitates  caravan 
trips  through  a  great  portion  of  Central  Asia.  The  large 


at 

six  months,  making 
possible  much  earlier 

marketing.  This  together 
with  a  much  superior 
mutton,  with  the  sheepy 
taste  eliminated,  means 
of  course  a  much  better 
price  for  the  producer. 

It  would  of  course  be 
out  of  the  question  now 
to  try  to  breed  a  flock 
of  purebred  Karakules. 
The  “fur  grafting”  we 
have  mentioned  will  be 
done  by  introducing  the 
blood  of  this  breed  into 
our  common  breeds.  It 
becomes  a  study  as  to 
which  of  these  breeds 
will  make  the  best  graft¬ 
ing  stock.  Next  week 
we  shall  give  some  of 
the  results  of  Dr.  Yong’s 
experiments  in  this  line. 
Both  Karakule  and*  Per¬ 
sian  lamb  are  in  such  demand  among  furriers  that  the 
possibilities  of  future  profit  are  most  encouraging. 


LIME  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  experience  to  the  lime  and 

--= . . . . .  —  potatoes  discussion  which  comes  up  at  intervals.  A 

Arabi  has  a  massive  Jiead,  short  face,  nose  line  bent,  ears  year  ago  last  October  I  plowed  about  three-quarters 
pendulous  and  v<^*y.  ^aTgo,  with  thick  strong  feet  esneciallv  c  ,  ,  •  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

l.ind  logs  wrtb  .»  "T”-sh,ped  toil  witlTtwl't  °  ™  °f  8r°l"’d  whjd>  h»d  been  P001^  s'eded 

on  the ‘end  rlairtiing  to  the  ground.  When  they  are  very  a”ollt  eight  years  ago,  and  upon  which  were  growing 
fat  the-  tail  drags,  and  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  to  be  mostly  weeds  and  thistles.  My  intention  at  that  time 
supported  on  a  two-wheeled  cart.  was  eventually  to  sow  Alfalfa,  but  I  afterward  de- 

Dr.  \ong’s  flock  is  located  in  the  warmer  deserts  cided  the  ground  was  too  low  and  wet.  After  plow- 
of  1  exas.  He  was  asked  if  they  are  inured  to  the  ing  I  sowed  1 1/2  ton  of  freshly  burned  unslaked  fine 
hardships  of  desert  life.  lime.  After  one  or  two  rains  and  several  harrowings 

It  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  go  for  days  without  I  sowed  about  October  15  Crimson  clover.  The 
water,  and  on  account  of  the  unbearable  heat  in  the  clover  started  but  all  winter-killed.  The  following 
Summer,  and  the  great  cold  in  the  Winter  in  Bok-  Spring  I  plowed  again  and  planted  three  sacks  and 
hara,  this  animal  can  stand  infinitely  more  heat  and  five  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  lime  had  entirely 
cold  than  any  other  sheep,  therefore  when  crossed  changed  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  as  some  of  the 
with  our  native  sheep,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  seed  was  badly  infected  with  scab  and  the  soil  was 
hardiness.”  '  so  full  of  the  lime  that  it  could  be  plainly  seen  in 
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places  when  we  furrowed  for  planting,  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  (from  everything  I  had  ever  read  on  the 
subject),  to  have  a  fine  crop  of  scabby  potatoes,  but 
instead  I  had  the  best  crop  of  fine  large  smooth 
potatoes  that  was  dug  in  this  vicinity  last  season. 


OHIO  BRIDGE  WITH  CONCRETE  FLOOR.  Fig.  237. 


The  good  yield  in  a  dry  season  I  lay  to  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  ground,  but  the  very  excellent  quality 
of  the  potatoes  I  attributed  to  the  lime.  This  year 
after  I  finish  planting  I  am  going  to  sow  finely 
ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  or  more  per 
acre  and  cultivate  in.  My  ground  this  year  is  the 
finest  rich  sandy  loam  and  my  seed,  all  from  Maine, 
is,  some  of  it,  very  scabby.  j.  t.  h. 

ConnecticuL 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  all  the  lime  experience  we  can 
get.  Has  anyone  ever  put  lime  directly  upon  the 
potato  crop?  In  the  above  case  the*  soil  may  have 
been  so  sour  to  begin  with  that  the  lime  did  not 
make  it  fully  alkaline. 


A  BRIDGE  OF  IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

The  bridge  shown  in  the  picture.  Fig.  237,  is  located 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
and  is  113  feet  long,  with  a  14-foot  roadway.  The 
bridge  is  of  the  suspension  type,  constructed  of  iron 
and  steel,  ■while  the  roadway  is  concrete,  no  wood 
being  used  anywhere.  The  floor  or  roadway  cost 
25  cents  per  square  foot,  or  a  total  of  $370.  The 


Concrete 


concrete  is  supported  by  nine-inch  “I”  beams  running 
lengthwise  of  the  bridge,  and  between  the  “I”  beams 
and  resting  on  the  lower  flanges  are  the  arched 
sheet  iron  frames  to  support  the  concrete  while 
hardening.  The  diagram  shows  the  plan  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  over  the 
“I”  beams  the  concrete  is  five  inches  thick.  The  floor 
is  finished  rough,  but  is  not  marked  excepting  over 
the  supporting  "Cross  sills.  The  bridge  should  last 
for  years,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  well-made  stone 
road  passing  over  it.  w.  e.  duckwell. 

Ohio. 


THE  WEEDER  SEEDER. — Every  year  we  have 
letters  from  farmers  who  want  some  new  implement 
for  putting  in  grass  seed,  especially  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  There  are  some  very  good  seeders  on  the 
market,  yet  none  of  them  appears  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  With  Alfalfa,  and  clover  in  particular, 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  light  tool  which  will  scratch 
the  seed  in  just  the  right  way.  A  bulletin  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  239.  This  implement  is  called  a  weeder  seeder; 


WEEDER  SEEDER  FOR  ALFALFA  AND  CLOVER. 

Fig.  239. 


the  seed  drill  running  in  front  and  followed  by  a 
weeder,  with  handle  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the  imple¬ 
ment  under  control.  Some  lighter  soils  are  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  weeder,  more  so  than  the 
heavier  clay.  On  such  soils  the  implement  here 
shown  would,  no  doubt,  prove  useful,  for  the  scratch¬ 
ing  action  of  the  weeder  gives  just  about  the  right 
covering  for  the  seed. 


COUNTRY  MERCHANTS  AND  PARCELS 
POST  OPPOSITION. 

Not  all  country  storekeepers  are  opposed  to  a  par¬ 
cels  post.  The  other  day  I  asked  our  local  merchant 
where  he  stood  on  the  question,  and  he  said  he  didn’t 
know.  “I  can’t  tell  how  it  would  work  out.  If  it 
should  result  in  all  specialties  and  light  goods  being 
bought  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  so  that  we  could 
handle  nothing  but  heavy  goods,  you  people  would 
have  to  pay  us  five  or  six  prices  or  else  we  would  be 
driven  out  of  business,  and  you  would  have  to  get  in 
your  supplies  the  best  way  you  could,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  them  right  here  at  home.”  He  alluded  to  what 
has  been  printed  about  meeting  mail  order  competition 
by  selling  on  mail  order  terms ;  cash  many  days  before 
delivery  of  the  goods  and  ordering  from  a  printed 
page  instead  of  selecting  by  hand  and  eye.  He  said 
hardly  anybody  would  like  to  buy  everything  and 
many  people  would  buy  nothing  that  way. 

And  here  he  showed  himself  a  philosopher.  He 
said,  “I  am  not  worrying  about  this  because  I  did  all 
my  worrying  when  rural  free  delivery  was  established. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  taking  of  the 
post  office  away  from  here  meant  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  my  business.  But  we  all  sent  out  wagons  and, 


VIGOROUS  TWO-YEAR  TREE  BEFORE  PRUNING. 

Fig.  240. 

speaking  for  myself,  trade  has  increased  in  a  very 
gratifying  way.  Maybe  the  parcels  post  will  prove 
just  as  good  a  thing  for  us  as  for  the  farmers  and 
the  city  consumers.  Anyway,  I  am  losing  no  sleep 
over  it.”  h.  a.  s. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  SPRAYING. 

As  spraying  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  in 
most  localities  where  it  is  desired  to  grow  any  fruit, 
and  as  the  average  farmer  has  neither  the  time  nor 
knowledge  to  do  this  work  properly  the  commercial 
sprayer  has  made  his  appearance.  This  little  valley 
contains  several  hundred  farm  orchards,  of  perhaps 
40  bearing  trees  on  the  average.  Since  the  advent  of 
the  San  Jose  scale,  the  matter  of  preserving  these 
many  orchards  has  become  a  serious  problem.  The 
farmers  realize  that  these  apple  trees  have  not  only 
furnished  an  abundance  of  apples,  apple  butter  and 
vinegar  for  family  use  (not  to  mention  hog  feed) 
but  that  the  trees  have  been  the  source  of  consider¬ 
able  financial  profit  besides.  In  fact  the  apple  orchard 
is  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  field  on  the  farm, 
considering  its  size,  as  several  hundred  bushels  of 
Winter  apples  are  frequently  harvested  from  one  of 
these  farm  orchards.  The  apples  generally  find  ready 
sale.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  scale  first  commenced 
to  do  its  deadly  work  in  an  orchard  here  and  there 
throughout  the  valley,  the  farmers  thus  afflicted  com¬ 
menced  to  scratch  around  for  some  means  of  saving 
their  trees.  Most  of  them  purchased  barrel  pumps, 
with  which  they  have  been  doing  more  or  less  effective 
spraying.  But  hundreds  who  were  not  so  seriously 
threatened  did  nothing  until  the  commercial  sprayer 
made  his  appearance.  The  pioneer  in  this  work  here 
was  a  young  man  with  a  first-class  barrel  outfit 
mounted  on  a  cart  which  was  drawn  by  one  horse. 
With  another  man  to  help  he  went  around  among  the 
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farmers  and  sprayed  their  trees  for  them,  charging 
three  to  four  cents  a  gallon  for  the  dilute  lime-sulphur 
and  about  40  cents  an  hour  for  his  time.  This  ma.i 
still  does  some  spraying  and  the  system  is  a  good  oni 
where  the  trees  are  n»t  too  tall.  With  one  nozzle  h^ 
empties  a  barrel  in  about  one  hour.  He  has  to  throw 
a  straight  stream  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Then  came  the  gasoline  man.  This  was  also  a 
young  man,  and  with  visions  in  his  head  of  easy  for¬ 
tunes  to  be  made  at  the  spraying  business.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  gasoline  outfit  and  started  out  to  spray  at  21 
cents  a  tree.  Under  proper  management  this  price 
would  hardly  pay  expenses,  while  under  poor  man¬ 
agement  the  young  fellow  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
struck  anything  but  a  gold  mine.  Forthwith  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  charge  almost  any  figure  that  he  thought 
the  farmer  would  pay.  A  number  of  farmers  were 
thus  “stung”  by  paying  more  for  the  one  spraying 
than  the  apple  crop  was  worth.  This,  of  course,  dis¬ 
gusted  them  for  a  time  with  all  spraying  operations. 
The  sprayer  has  since  become  bankrupt.  Still,  it  had 
the  good  effect  of  interesting  several  other  persons 
in  the  commercial  spraying  problem,  and  led  them  to 
believe  that  this  enterprise  could  be  made  profitable 
for  both  the  farmer  and  the  sprayer.  A  year  ago  the 
writer  formed  partnership  with  another  young  man 
who  is  something  of  a  machinist,  and  as  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  spraying  experience  in  my  own  orchards 
vve  felt  fairly  well  equipped  to  perform  spraying  oper¬ 
ations  on  a  large  scale.  We  purchased  a  gasoline  power 
spraying  outfit  which  has  cost  us  altogether  about 
$250.  We  furnish  the  spray  liquid  and  apply  it  to  the 
trees  for  six  cents  a  gallon  and  allow  five  per  cent 
discount  for  cash.  We  also  get  board  and  horse  feed 
while  on  the  job.  This  seems  rather  excessive,  but 
when  one  considers  the  amount  of  money  invested  and 
the  comparatively  short  season  that  such  an  outfit  is 
of  use,  and  also  the  wear  on  the  machinery,  which  is 
considerable,  it  does  not  seem  expensive  at  all.  The 
maximum  cost  of  spraying  a  full-grown  apple  tree  is 
about  50  cents,  though  the  cost  is  usually  much  less. 
We  charge  the  same  for  the  Bordeaux-ar senate  spray 
in  its  season  as  we  do  for  the  dilute  lime-sulphur. 
We  apply  about  100  gallons  an  hour  with  two  leads 
of  hose,  which  have  two  nozzles  at  the  end  of  each 
10-foot  extension  rod.  So  we  can  spray  the  largest 
farm  orchards  in  the  community  in  a  few  hours  or 
half  a  day  at  most.  We  have  had  good  success, 
though  the  system  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  We 
find  it  hardly  as  profitable  as  we  expected  on  our  part. 
The  farmers  generally  seem  very  well  pleased  with 
the  results,  but  the  price  is  almost  as  high  as  would 
be  profitable  to  them.  The  work  is  nasty,  to  say  the 
least,  though  we  are  learning  to  protect  ourselves  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  first.  I  wear  steam-proof  gloves  and  an 
ordinary  tin  dust  protector  over  my  nose  and  mouth. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  hinder  our  work  very 
much.  Two  days  a  week  is  frequently  all  the  spray¬ 
ing  weather  we  have.  We  were  fairly  swamped  with 
orders  this  year,  as  nearly  everyone  has  come  to 
realize  that  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  to  preserve  the  trees.  However,  our 
spraying  season  was  rather  short  this  year.  In  the 
Winter  it  is  too  cold  much  of  the  time,  while  during 
early  Spring  it  gets  too  muddy  to  haul  our  heavy 
outfit  over  roads  and  through  orchards.  Later  the 
“March  winds  blow,”  which  generally  continue  well 
into  April.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no 
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TWO-YEAR  TREE  AFTER  PRUNING.  Fig.  241. 

continuous  season,  but  have  to  pick  out  the  favorable 
days,  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Does  it  pay?  Yes,  if  properly  managed;  it  is  better 
than  to  lose  the  orchards.  The  commercial  fruit 
grower  can  afford  his  own  spraying  outfit,  Put  the 
farmer  must  largely  depend  upon  the  commercial 
sprayer  to  save  his  orchard  for  him.  david  plank. 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE  “WHY”  AND  “HOW”  OF  THE  LOW¬ 
HEADED  APPLE  TREE. 

Part  II. 

There  are,  however,  some  conditions  in  regions 
where  apples  are  grown  that  will  affect  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  low-headed  tree  one  way  or  the  other.  For 
instance,  in  a  locality  where  the  air  is  generally 
humid,  and  where  the  sun  doesn’t  get  in  its  good  work 
continually  through  the  day,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
head  the  trees  higher  and  allow  the  chance  for  free 
air  circulation  beneath-  and  around  the  tree,  and  not 
give  any  chance  for  the  humid  air  to  become  partly 
confined  beneath  the  tree,  as  fungus  troubles  would 
flourish  there.  I  never  would  want  to  grow  a  tree  as 
seen  in  Fig.  226  in  a  locality  such  as  the  Puget  Sound 
district  of  this  State  or  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
country  in  Nova  Scotia.  If  I  did  I  know  that  I  would 
have  a  profitless  fight  against  scab,  canker,  and  a  host 
of  other  pests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  region  is 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  225,  the  tree  can  be 
headed  as  low  as  individual  inclination  may  warrant 
without  any  trouble  from  these  fungus  enemies.  In 
that  district  and  in  many  others  the  air  is  always 
dry  during  the  developing  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Again,  in  regions  of  high  altitude  or  severe  winds  the 
low  head  is  practically  a  necessity.  Also,  the  low¬ 
headed  tree  can  be  easily  handled  in  an  easily  worked 
soil  because  the  modern  extension  tools  run  beneath 
the  head  easily  and  will  maintain  good  soil  condition. 
On  a  heavy  soil,  one  that  is  particular  in  its  re¬ 
quirements  and  is  often  in  need  of  vigorous  treatment 
to  maintain  good  soil  condition,  the  high  head  may 
be  better  in  order  that  heavier  tillage  tools  can  be 
worked  in  close  to  the  tree. 

As  to  objections  to  the  low  head,  of  course  some 
will  be  well  sustained  as  pointed  out  above.  Certain 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  may  make  the  low  head 
undesirable.  Another  objection  is  that  a  symmetrical 
low-headed  tree  cannot  easily  be  grown  on  a  steep 
sidehill.  The  branches  on  the  upper  side  may  come 
so  low  that  cultivation  close  in  to  the  tree  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  The  higher  head  or  even  an  un- 
symmetrical  head  may  have  its  place  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Just  as  one  type  of  machine  is  not  adopted 
to  every  country  or  climate  or  soil  or  slope,  so  one 
generally  desirable  single  type  of  tree  may  not  be 
adapted  to  some  climate  or  soil  or  slope.  Another 
objection  is  that  if  the  tree  is  headed  low  the  branches 
cannot  be  prevented  from  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
This  is  partly  due  to  poor  training  of  the  tree,  or  may 
be  due  to  an  inherent  character  of  a  variety.  In  many 
places  the  Jonathan  has  a  more  slender,  willowy  habit 
and  if  headed  very  low  it  does  get  on  the  ground. 
Such  a  habit  of  growth  needs  a  higher  head.  But  the 
Spitzenburg  (Esopus)  or  the  Rome  Beauty,  varieties 
that  push  up  and  have  to  be  trained  to  grow  spread¬ 
ing,  can  be  headed  as  low  as  the  grower 
desires.  Another  objection  raised 
against  the  low  head  is  that  trees  so 
started  require  special  tools  like  exten¬ 
sion  cultivators  and  the  like,  and  such 
tools  add  to  the  expense  of  the  orchard. 

Now  the  modern  commercial  orchard 
needs  special  machinery  to  keep  it  as 
a  good  orchard  should  be  kept.  We 
buy  spraying  outfits  and  say  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  justified  by  the  saving  or  rather 
by  the  added  returns.  In  a  like  manner 
the  expense  of  the  special  harrow  or 
cultivator  is  justified  or  balanced  by 
the  saving  in  equipment.  For  the  low¬ 
headed  tree  we  need  only  half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ladders  or  ladders  of  half  the 
height,  or  spray  rods  and  towers  less 
in  length,  and  height,  and  the  general 
operations  mentioned  before — pruning, 
spraying,  thinning,  picking — are  all  done 
more  easily  and  quickly  at  a  less  cost. 

So  in  a  well-handled  low-headed 
orchard  the  expense  of  the  needed 
special  machinery  is  saved  every  year 
in  some  other  convenience. 

Now,  does  the  low-headed  tree  have 
any  peculiar  advantage  either  East  or 
West?  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  isn’t  so  much 
the  name  of  the  district  as  the  nature  of  the  district. 
Wherever  the  low-headed  tree  can  be  properly  grown 
it  shows  all  its  advantages  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grower.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  Eastern  tree  generally  will  grow  larger  than  the 
Western  tree,  but  that  is  the  only  difference  as  far 
as  the  tree  is  concerned. 

Now  comes  the  question,  has  the  low-headed  tree 
"made  good"?  Grant  me  the  privilege  of  my  New 
England  rearing  to  answer  the  question  with  two 
others.  If  the  low-headed  tree  has  not  “made  good,” 


why  are  so  many  of  our  young  orchards  all  over  the 
country  being  started  in  this  way?  If  it  has  not 
“made  good,”  why  are  so  many  of  the  older  high¬ 
headed  trees  being  “dishorned"  to  rebuild  the  head 
lower?  Fig.  224  shows  that  this  is  done  on  the  older 
Western  orchards  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  East. 

Now  for  the  question,  how  is  the  low-headed  tree 
formed?  I  have  said  that  some  trees  naturally  will 
tend  to  form  a  low  head.  Sometimes  they  will  do 
it  without  ever  having  been  pruned,  but  we  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  forming  a  poor  head  so  it  is  best  to 
give  such  pruning  as  will  develop  the  desired  head. 


PUREBRED  KARAKULE  LAMB.  Fig.  242. 

Some  varieties  always  have  the  upright  habit  of 
growth  and  others  have  the  spreading  habit.  But 
leaving  this  point  for  a  moment  let  us  see  what  sort 
of  stock  we  shall  get  to  begin  with.  Weak  stock  is 
no  good.  We  cull  all  weak  animals,  as  we  say  they 
don’t  repay  us  for  our  trouble.  Now  the  weak  tree 
is  about  the  same,  although  the  comparison  betw’een 
the  animal  and  the  plant  is  not  always  safe  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  different  nature.  A  weak  tree  may 
recover,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  start  with  a  good  one. 

The  question  of  starting  with  the  one-year  nursery 
tree  or  the  two-year  tree  always  starts  an  argument. 
The  general  reasons  for  not  wanting  a  two-year 
nursery  tree  are  that  it  may  be  a  weakling,  and  thal 
the  head  has  been  formed  on  the  wholesale  and 
probably  crowded  so  that  it  cannot  develop  as  it 
ought  to  in  order  to  make  a  good  tree.  The  general 
reasons  for  wanting  the  one-year  tree  are  that  we 


usually  can  get  strong  trees,  and  the  top  can  be 
developed  “at  home”  with  individual  care ;  that  is, 
although  the  one-year  tree  looks  small,  we  can  more 
generally  get  the  shape  we  want  by  growing  it  as  we 
can  under  our  own  care  than  we  can  get  a  good  shape 
in  the  two-year  tree  that  may  not  have  a  good  head 
at  all  when  we  get  it  from  the  nursery,  or  may  be 
three  or  four  feet  high  when  we  want  the  head  at  two 
feet  or  less.  Again,  the  one-year  stock  packs  better, 
ships  better,  with  less  bruising,  and  as  a  given  num¬ 
ber  weigh  less  and  take  up  less  room  they  are  handled 
more  cheaply  by  express  or  freight.  I  have  no 


quarrel  with  the  two-year  nursery  tree  in  itself,  for  I 
have  seen  many  particular  districts  where  the  stronger 
roots  of  the  two-year  tree  seems  to  argue  for  its  use 
— except  that  the  top  grown  in  the  nursery  may  be 
anything  but  desirable.  If  the  one-ycar  trees  were  to 
be  set  out  at  home,  not  too  closely,  and  the  tops  de¬ 
veloped  for  one  year,  while  the  orchard  soil  is  being 
prepared  for  the  trees,  there  would  be  no  complaint 
against  the  two-year  tree,  for  its  top  would  be  “home 
grown.”  But  in  general  the  one-year  tree  gives  much 
better  satisfaction  for  immediate  planting. 

Now  as  to  the  pruning:  The  one-year  tree,  usually 
a  mere  whip,  needs  but  one  cut.  If  left  to  develop, 
as  it  would  naturally  without  pruning,  altogether  too 
many  branches  would  start  from  the  good  buds.  To 
remove  the  upper  ones  lessens  the  competition  among 
the  branches — say  to  10  instead  of  20— and  we  can  cut 
to  form  those  10  low  and  make  the  tree  low-headed 
at  the  beginning.  That  is,  if  we  cut  the  whip  with 
judgment  as  to  its  vigor  and  variety  anywhere  from 
18  to  30  inches  from  the  ground,  the  head  is  sure  to 
be  low  and  we  can  form  the  scaffold  of  the  low  head 
from  the  10  branches  or  shoots.  Now  some  of  these 
shoots — let  us  say  three  or  four — will  make  a  weaker 
growth.  Shall  we  leave  them  for  Nature  to  prune, 
or  shall  we  make  a  clean,  neat  job  of  it  and  cut  them 
off?  If  we  trim  them  out  when  they  are  still  watery 
in  June  or  July  we  have  again  lessened  competition 
among  the  branches  and  the  remaining  six  or  seven 
will  profit  by  their  room.  '  If  they  are  not  weak  it 
may  be  well  to  leave  them  in  a  year  or  so  in  some 
cases  and  let  them  help  to  develop  a  strong,  healthy 
root  system,  but  even  so  it  does  not  pay  to  let  them 
crowd  the  ones  we  want  for  the  main  branches. 

If  we  leave  all  the  shoots  to  grow  we  will  have  a 
tree  like  Fig.  240.  This  particular  tree  formed  10 
branches.  Two  of  them  were  too  low  and  gave  the 
tree  an  unbalanced  character,  so  they  were  removed 
(sec  Fig.  241).  Perhaps  some  of  the  remaining  eight 
were  weak  and  will  later  need  to  be  removed,  but  the 
owner  wished  them  to  remain  for  one  year  to  help 
strengthen  the  root,  so  in  the  pruned  tree  there  are 
eight  branches  left.  Now  if  all  of  these  branches 
are  undisturbed,  as  our  friends  who  believe  in  no 
pruning  would  advocate,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of 
branches  the  next  season,  all  taking  strength  from  the 
tree,  and  many  of  them  being  useless.  On  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  I  counted  37  good  buds,  and  if 
even  half  of  these  should  grow  the  next  season,  I 
think  our  friends  who  do  not  prune  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  18  small  branches, 
or  would  go  away  and  let  Nature  attend  to  it.  Nature 
would  take  some  out  all  right,  but  by  the  expensive 
process  of  killing  them  out  by  fungus  troubles  or 
starving  them  in  the  shade  for  want  of  the  food  that 
light  would  give.  I  think  that  all  who  really  look 
into  the  question  fairly  and  squarely 
will  agree  that  the  simple  cutting  off  of 
the  upper  two  feet  of  the  three-foot 
growth  of  that  upright  shoot  leaves  only 
10  to  14  possibilities  for  new  shoots, 
and  as  they  develop  we  can  again  “weed 
out”  in  June  or  July  the  weak  ones  and 
those  that  want  to  grow  where  they  will 
be  of  no  value.  That  will  still  leave 
plenty  to  form  the  top,  and  they  will  be 
stronger  and  plumper  for  the  greater 
freedom.  A  man  growing  pumpkins  for 
the  fairs  will  clip  back  the  tips  of  his 
vines  and  let  only  one  or  two  pumpkins 
set  on  each  plant.  He  is  usually  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  are  larger  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  had  to  face  the 
competition  of  three  or  four  others. 
Now  it  is  the  same  with  the  young 
apple  tree — the  branches  or  shoots  that 
are  left  will  be  larger  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  bad  to  compete 
with  their  valueless  neighbors.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  tree  is  not  like  the  lamb 
or  the  calf.  The  animal  is  a  complete 
whole,  and  to  injure  any  part  injures 
the  whole.  The  plant  is  a  group  of  com¬ 
peting  branches  or  a  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  to  remove  one  part  simply  gives  the 
others  a  better  chance  to  grow.  The  branches  that 
are  left  are  sure  to  be  stronger,  and  it  is  strength 
that  we  want  in  the  main  branches  of  the  young  tree. 
So  we  shorten  all  the  shoots  back  according  to  their 
position  and  needs  (Fig.  241).  If  the  shoot  is  not 
very  strong  we  clip  it  way  back  so  that  competition 
among  its  new  growth  of  shoots  is  reduced  enough  to 
give  the  required  strength.  If  the  shoot  is  already 
strong  we  clip  more  for  the  desired  form  in  the  tree 
and  then  wait  to  see  what  the  tree  does  with  all  its 
chances  and  eliminate  again  the  weak  and  undesirable 
offerings.  w.  g.  brierley. 
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KARAKULE  EWE  AND  YOUNG  LAMB.  Fig  243. 
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[  Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  th9 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


THE  USE  OF  FISH  AS  MANURE 

W.  J.  M.,  Providence,  It.  J. — What  is  the 
chemical  value  of  fish  (herring)  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer?  What  other  chemicals  are  needed 
to  put  on  the  soil  (clay  loam)  to  .make  a 
good  fertilizer  for  corn,  oats,  etc.?  Would 
they  be  better  put  on  in  the  Fall  and 
plowed  under,  or  made  in  a  compost  and 
applied  when  crop  is  put  in?  What  is  the 
value  of  seaweed  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions?  Would  it  be  better  to  be  applied 
green  or  piled  up  and  well  rotted  before 
application?  I  have  noticed  that  where 
herring  was  applied,  the  first  year  there 
would  be  an  immense  crop.  Oats  and 
Timothy  hay  would  grow  to  a  great  height, 
but  the  stalks  would  be  very  coarse;  the 
next  year  even  with  another  application 
of  fish  the  crop  would  not  be  near  the 
same,  as  though  the  fertility  was  forced 
out  of  the  soil,  or  (more  likely)  too  much 
of  one  thing  was  applied. 

Ans. — Fish  contains  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  but  no  potash.  There 
would  probably  be  about  live  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  and  eight  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  such  fish  as  you  could 
get.  In  order  to  make  a  balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  out  of  them  you  should  use  pot¬ 
ash — 300  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  a 
ton  of  such  fish  would  answer.  When 
the  fish  are  plowed  directly  into  the 

ground  they  are  apt  to  sour  it.  We 

would  rather  compost  them  with  man¬ 
ure  or  muck  or  rich  soil  until  they  are 
well  broken  up.  The  fish  can  be  well 
dusted  with  land  plaster.  This  will  dry 
them  somewhat  and  make  them  less 

offensive  to  handle,  but  thorough  com¬ 
posting  in  a  pile  of  manure,  sods  or 

other  waste,  with  the  potash  added,  will 
fit  them  well.  The  experience  you  men¬ 
tion  is  not  uncommon  on  the  lighter 
soils  along  the  ocean.  These  soils  are 
quite  deficient  in  potash.  The  active 
nitrogen  in  the  fish  acted  like  a  whip 
upon  the  soil,  and  the  crop  used  about 
all  the  potash  that  was  available.  The 
next  crop  could  not  grow  properly  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  potash  for  it  to  use, 
since  the  fish  did  not  furnish  any. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  NOTES. 

Fruit  prospects  were  never  better  here 
in  Lawrence  County,  with  the  exception  of 
cherries,  which  promise  only  about  a  fourth 
crop,  as  some  of  the  buds  were  winter¬ 
killed.  Still  they  bloomed,  and  many  that 
seemed  alive  when  blooming  failed  to  de¬ 
velop  fruits  that  set.  Peaches  generally 
are  full  on  the  hills,  and  have  set  well, 
and  the  husk  is  off.  They  have  been 
sprayed  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  to  prevent  injury  from 
the  curculio  and  check  fungus  diseases. 
Pears  bloomed  fuller  than  I  ever  saw  them, 
but  on  sandy  land  there  is  complaint  of 
them  falling  and  nothing  setting;  on  clay 
there  is  a  good  stand  set.  Plums  are  en¬ 
tirely  too  full.  Early  apples  were  full  of 
bloom  and  have  set  well ;  they  are  good  size 
and  the  calyx  has  closed  up.  so  if  any  have 
not  been  sprayed  yet  they  stand  a  good 
show  of  being  wormy.  The  late  blooming 
apples  were  full  too  ;  the  bloom  is  off  now, 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  nave  a  good  set 
of  fruit.  The  weather  was  fair  most  of 
the  time  when  they  were  in  bloom,  but  it 
has  rained  now  for  four  days,  so  it  has 
not  been  favorable  for  spraying,  and  for 
the  last  24  hours  it  has  rained  nearly  all 
the  time,  although  the  prediction  was  for 
fair  weather  to-day.  This  is  good  weather 
to  spread  apple  scab,  and  if  the  first  spray¬ 
ing  after  the  bloom  drops  is  not  completed 
in  a  few  days  the  injury  may  amount  to  a 
large  part  of  the  crop.  Some  people  are 
using  tlie  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
and  others  depend  on  the  Bordeaux  for  the 
Rome  Beauty.  There  are  fewer  apple  trees 
without  bloom  than  I  ever  saw  here,  and  a 
better  bloom  on  all  young  trees  than  com¬ 
mon.  The  drought  probably  checked  the 
growth  last  Summer  and  caused  fruits  buds 
to  set. 

Our  fruit  growers’  association  bought  a 
car  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  mainly  on  apples  : 
the  results  of  tests  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  in  other  parts  of  the  State  seem  to 
justify  us  in  trying  it.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
apply  it  on  sod  while  it  is  wet  and  drizzling 
rain,  although  it  is  bad  on  the  workmen. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  are 
mainly  used  about  half  and  half,  five  to  10 
pounds  per  tree,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  trees,  and  on  sandy  soil  some  muriate 
of.  potash  is  added.  There  is  said  to  be 
enough  potash  in  most  of  our  clay  soils,  but 
they  are  lacking  in  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  expected  that  the  trees  will 
turn  from  a  pale  color  to  dark  green  in  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  expected  also  that  the  trees 
will  form  fruit  buds  the  coming  Summer 
for  a  crop  the  following  year,  but  without 
the  application  of  fertilizer  now  they  may 
not  have  a  crop  next  year. 

Dynamite  has  been  used  to  set  new  or¬ 
chards.  and  some  tests  made  on  old  trees 
to  see  if  they  will  be  rejuvenated  by  shoot¬ 
ing  part  of  a  stick  in  holes  about  two  and 
a  "half  feet  deep  and  10  feet  away  from 
the  trees  on  four  sides.  Which  is  better  to 
revive  them,  dynamite  or  fertilizer,  or  both? 

How  is  the  problem  of  the  country 
churches  being  solved  in  other  places?" 
Some  of  them  here  are  uniting  in  a  group, 
and  hope  to  get  a  strong  man  to  live  in 
the  community  of  some  of  them,  so  he  can 
get  around  among  them  and  be  a  teacher 
of  the  gospel  in  person  as  well  as  in  tin' 
pulpit.  It  has  been  that  each  church 
among  the  Baptists  selects  its  own  pastor, 
but  our  country  churches  here  are  not 


strong  enough  to  support  a  man  and  have 
services  every  Sabbath,  most  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  services  every  four  weeks  only,  some 
of  them  every  two  weeks,  but  by  having  a 
strong  man  to  take  charge  of  a  group  of 
two  to  four  churches  as  near  together  as 
possible,  they  can  support  him  for  full  time 
and  make  more  progress  than  formerly.  It 
is  a  shame  how  many  people  on  our  farms 
are  staying  at  home  from  the  Bible  school 
and  church,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
to  get  them  revived  we  may  be  as  neglect¬ 
ful  of  church  help  as  so  many  in  the  cities. 

Lawrence  Co..  O.  u.  t.  cox. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  STORIES. 


Treatment  of  Privet  Cuttings. 

I  have  about  200  small,  thin  straight 
cuttings  of  privet  (pencil  size)  which  came 
to  me  tied  in  bundles,  wrapped  in  damp 
moss,  and  a  strong  suggestion  of  having 
been  very  recently  removed  from  a  bed  of 
sand.  Most  of  these  cuttings  were  sprout¬ 
ing  at  each  of  the  bud  nodes,  yet  not  a 
sign  of  a  rootlet  upon  any  of  them.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  know  how  I  ought  to  treat  these 
cuttings  so  as  to  make  them  serve  me  for 
a  live  hedge.  Can  these  cuttings  be  safely 
set  out  in  the  place  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  permanently  as  they  are 
at  the  present  without  any  roots,  or  must 
they  be  set  out  in  the  ground  temporarily 
to  form  the  root  system  and  then  be  trans¬ 
ferred  ?  c.  V. 

Cliftondale,  Mass. 

You  have  evidently  received  Fall-made 
privet  cuttings,  which  have  been  buried  in 
sand  'over  water.  This  is  the  customary 
manner  of  storing  them,  and  they  should 
be  set  in  the  ground  without  delay.  They 
are  ordinarily  set  before  growth  starts,  in 
rich  mellow  ground,  four  inches  apart,  the 
rows  eight  inches  asunder.  They  are  in¬ 
serted  nearly  full  length,  leaving  the  top 
buds  exposed,  (live  clean  cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  When  the  shoots  are 
about  three  inches  long,  pinch  them  back, 
to  induce  bushier  growth,  and  repeat  this 
about  every  three  weeks  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  should  give  good  stock  for 
permanent  planting  next  Spring. 

Cabbage  Maggot;  Rose-bug  on  Grapes. 

1.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  cabbage 
maggot?  They  attack  the  roots  of  early 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  grow  them.  2.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  rose-bug  from 
eating  all  of  the  grape  blossoms? 

Southampton,  N.  Y.  l.  f.  s. 

1.  This  maggot  is  very  troublesome  to 
early  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  eggs 
being  laid  on  the  ground  soon  after  the 
plants  are  set  out.  A  variety  of  remedies 
have  been  tried  ;  among  them  is  a  disk  of 
tarred  paper  cut  so  it  can  be  put  to  en¬ 
circle  the  stem,  lying  flat  on  the  ground ; 
this  prevents  the  parent  fly  from  laying  its 
egg  near  the  plant.  Ground  tobacco,  soot, 
ashes  or  plaster  put  around  the  base  of  the 
plant  have  some  value.  Bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  injected  below  the  root  system,  kills 
the  insects  without  injuring  the  plant;  an 
injector  is  made  for  this  purpose.  Carbolic 
acid  emulsion  (one  pint  crude  carbolic 
acid,  one  pound  hard  soap  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  emulsi¬ 
fied  with  a  force  pump)  diluted  with  30 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  useful,  one-half 
pint  being  poured  around  the  base  of  the 
infested  plant.  Kerosene  emulsion  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  one-half  pound  hard 
soap,  shaved  fine  and  dissolved  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  boiling  water,  two  gallons  warm  kero¬ 
sene,  churned  with  a  force  pump  until  well 
mixed.  Dilute  with  12  times  its  bulk  of 
water  when  used. 


2.  Send  to  the  Geneva.  N.  Y..  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  their  bulletin  on  vine¬ 
yard  pests  ;  they  have  been  testing  arsenate 
of  lead  combined  with  glucose  in  a  spray 
for  the  control  of  the  rose-bug  witli  fair 
success.  We  do  not  recall  the  proportions 
used.  The  ordinary  proportion  used 
against  elm  leaf-beetle,  etc.,  is  four  ounces 
arsenate  of  soda  and  11  ounces  acetate  of 
lead,  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water; 
in  vineyard  use  this  is  sweetened  with  glu¬ 
cose,  which  makes  it  more  palatable  to  the 
insects,  and  also  causes  it  to  stick  better. 


Distance  to  Plant  Lima  Beans. 

In  planting  Lima  beans,  how  many  vines 
should  be  left  in  a  hill,  and  how  far  apart 
should  each  hill  be?  I  had  thought  of 
planting  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
hills  two  feet  apart  in  the  row  with  three 
vines  to  a  hill.  Do  you  think  this  is  too 
close  ?  H.  N 

Hannibal,  O. 


The  distance  apart  each  way  would  be 
all  right  for  bush  Limas.  Pole  Limas 
should  be  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
either  to  three  to  four  plants  to  the  hill. 
_ _  K. 
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Baskets 
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v  Berry 
Baskets 

^  \X  1  All  Sizes 

V7  Peach  Baskets 

All  Sizes 


Best  Quality  Goods 
Factory  Prices 

Berry,  Peach  and 
Grape  Crates,  etc. 

ORDER  EARLY  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


Coles  &  Company 

109  and  111  Warren  Street 

Established  1884  New  York 


There  are  many  kinds  of  Portland  Cement.  There 
is  only  one  kind  of  “Atlas” — the  best.  It’s  a  cement 
that’s  all  cement — a  cement  made  of  genuine  cement 
rock — a  cement  without  impurities — a  cement  of 
absolutely  uniform  quality. 

Others  say  “as  good  as  Atlas.”  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  said  “Atlas,”  and  is  using  5,000,000  barrels 
of  Atlas  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Remember  this  in 
buying  for  farm  use.  Y ou  cannot  get  ‘ 4  Atlas’  ’  quality 
under  another  name  and  you  cannot  get  the  best 
results  unless  you  use  the  best  cement. 


“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

Get  it.  Read  it.  Follow  it.  And  you  cannot  go  wrong. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


Farrell’s 

Improved 

Kay 

Unloader 


This  hoist 
has  advant¬ 
ages  found 
in  no  other. 

what  every  up-to-date  farm  needs.  Operated  by 
steam  or  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  full  information  and 
price.  JOHN  FARRELL,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  above  picture  shows  our  Combined  Engine 
and  Pump,  and  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  outfits 

shown  in  our  catalog.  You  need,  right  on  your  farm,  one  of  our 
engines,  as  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  earn  you  money, 
you  can  use  the  above  outfit  also  for  spraying,  and  then  have  the 
engine  for  any  other  work.  Write  us  today,  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  with  an  engine  and  get  prices,  and  also  the  FIRST  buyer 
in  each  locality  gets  a  special  price.  Do  it  now,  write  us  today. 


W  aterloo  Engine  W  orks,  137  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y  .City 


"FULLY  GUARANTEED" 

ALFALFA  ON  YOUR 

A  WW 

20  acres  means  at  least  sixty  tons  of  Iced  equal  to  a 
full  grain  ration— or  $1,000  clear  profit  if  sold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  isn’t  it.  Write  us  today  and 
let  us  tell  you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  this 
Kreat  forage  crop,  so  it  will  be  a  permanent  success 
ou  your  farm.  Enrich  your  corn  land  this  year  by 
planting  between  the  rows  or  in  the  hills. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVER— SOY  BEANS 

INOCULATED  WITH  ^ _ 

FARMOGERM  + 

SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Free  Book  No.  11 
IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


[ 


SEED  AND  SOIL  TESTING  OUTFIT  COMPLETE,  $2 


l 


CU/CC T  POTATO  PLANTS,  S2.00  PER  1,000,  price  list 
OTYCCi  rUIAlU  free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  IVursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us- 

PERCH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


100,000  Fruit  Trees 

•  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES  <fc 
P  L  U  M  S  at  wholesale  prices. 

All  Stock  Government  inspected.  Stock  budded 
from  bearing  trees. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 

ONTARIO  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  Jfo.  21  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  wliat  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  nea' 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  also  Field  and 
Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


CftR  CA|  C-  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLE 
■  Un  OHLC  PLANTS  by  the  millions.  Send  for 
Price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J 


NEW  ERA  COW  PEAS— Own  growing.  Great  soil  im¬ 
provers,  best  for  hay,  retain  leaves.  Mature  71 
days.  $2.50  bu.,  sacked,  f.o.b.  Check  with  order. 
Prompt  shipment.  E.  Packard,  Seed  Specialist,  Dover, Del. 


CABBAGE,  LETTUCE,  BEETS— Fine  plants,  $1.00  per  1,00-) 
Cauliflower,  $2.d0  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma 
toes,  Celery;  best  ki mis.  Semi  forlist.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


rnt<  Cn|a  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
"Ur  JdlC  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware. 


CHERRIES 

and  other  Small  Fruits  ship  to 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  Street.  New  York 


!  Strnwbpvrv  Plant«~' °vel'  40  money-making  va- 
i  oirawDerry  nanis  rieties  only  $1.25 to $2.25  per 

j  1000.  New  1912  catalog  free.  David  Rodway,  Hartly,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


CELERY  and  CAULIFLOWER; 


30  earliest.,  latest,  largest  varieties.  Prices  low, 
ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  $2.90  thousand.  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  by 
mail,  postpaid :  SWEET  POTATO,  55c  hundred;  CABBAGE,  70c 
hundred;  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  EGG  PLANT,  2c  each;  also 
very  low  thousand  prices.  Large  discounts  on  large  orders.  Catalog  free. 
«.  SQTJIXIES,  Remsen’burg,  3ST.  Y 


1912. 
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MUSKMELON  BLIGHT. 

I  came  to  New  Jersey  the  Spring  of 
1900;  during  the  Summer  of  that  year 
I  had  my  first  experience  with  melon 
blight.  I  had  grown  muskmelons  with 
good  success  in  Pennsylvania  for  years, 
also  four  years  in  Tennessee,  but  had 
never  before  encountered  anything  in 
connection  with  my  melon  growing  more 
serious  than  the  small  striped  beetle, 
which  every  melon  grower  knows  so 
well,  and  how  to  deal  with  him.  The 
blight  was  a  new  proposition  to  me, 
and  one  that  seemed  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  solving.  Naturally  I  set  about 
trying  to  learn  the  cause  of  melon  blight 
and  how  to  prevent  it  if  such  a  thing 
was  possible.  Accordingly  during  the 
season  of  1901  my  experiments  began. 
At  first  1  was  inclined  to  believe,  on 
account  of  the  vines  blighting  within  a 
few  days  after  the  first  melons  ripened, 
that  lack  of  sufficient  available  plant 
food  at  that  period  caused  a  rapid  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  vines’  vitality,  and  it 
thereby  became  a  good  subject  for  the 
blight  fungus  to  pounce  upon  and  de¬ 
stroy.  I  watched  for  the  first  signs  of 
ripening  melons,  and  immediately  began 
feeding  the  vines  daily  with  chemical 
fertilizers  in  solution.  Preparations  had 
been  made  for  this  method  of  feeding 
at  time  hills  were  made  by  sinking  a 
six-inch  flower  pot  in  the  center  of  each 
hill.  The  seeds  were  planted  around 
the  pot  two  to  three  inches  away,  three 
lo  four  plants  allowed  to  remain  for 
fruiting.  I  think  the  feeding  helped  some, 
but  the  blight  got  in  its  work  just  the 
same  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop.  The  feeding  experiment  hav¬ 
ing  practically  failed,  I  concluded  there 
must  be  some  other  cause  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  and  growth  of  the  blight 
fungus  other  than  lack  of  plant  food. 
I  then  turned  my  attention  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions. 

During  the  Summer  of  1902  I  ob¬ 
served  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i  ipening  season  the  humidity  was  very 
great,  and  heavy  fogs  almost  every 
morning.  About  nine  or  10  o’clock  the 
fog  would  clear  away  and  the  blazing 
hot  sun  would  almost  cook  the  dew¬ 
laden  plants  of  every  kind.  After  a 
few  days  of  these  conditions  blight  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  melon  patch  and  destroyed 
the  whole  crop  inside  of  48  hours.  This 
set  me  to  thinking  hard ;  the  longer  I 
pondered  the  matter  the  more  I  was 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  damp 
leaves  of  the  melon  vines,  being  sud¬ 
denly  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  probably  parboiled  the  inner  lin¬ 
ing  or  membrane  of  the  more  exposed 
leaves,  which  in  a  short  time,  through 
fermentation  and  decay,  would  make  a 
natural  breeding  ground  for  blight  fun¬ 
gus.  I  believed  that  if  the  vines  were 
afforded  partial  shade  by  some  tall- 
growing  plants,  such  as  sweet  corn, 
melon  blight  might  be  partially  if  not 
altogether  prevented. 

I  went  to  Pennsylvania,  Spring  of 
1903,  and  remained  there  two  years.  As 
melon  blight  was  not  prevalent  in  the 
section  where  I  was  located,  1  had  no 
opportunity  to  prove  my  theory  until  my 
return  to  New  Jersey,  Spring  of  1905, 
when  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  ideas 
formed  nearly  three  years  before,  i.  e., 
the  planting  of  sweet  corn  among  my 
melons.  In  preparing  for  the  melon 
crop  that  Spring  1  gave  the  ground  a 
liberal  coat  of  well-rotted  stable  manure 
which  was  turned  under.  After  the  soil 
was  pulverized  and  leveled,  the  plot  was 
lined  off  in  rows  4^  feet  apart;  hills 
were  made  six  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
the  whole  plot  being  laid  out  with 
melons  and  corn  alternately ;  both  were 
planted  the  same  day,  and  at  final  thin- 
ing  three  stalks  of  corn  and  four  melon 
plants  respectively  allowed  to  remain 
and  cultivated  well  four  times.  Corn 
and  melons  made  a  splendid  growth. 
The  melons  ripened  their  entire  crop, 
which  were  good  size  and  excellent 
flavor,  and  not  a  trace  of  blight  ap¬ 
peared  at  any  time  during  the  ripening 
period,  notwithstanding  weather  condi¬ 
tions  seemed  most  favorable  for  its 
propagation.  The  sweet  corn  also  ma¬ 
tured  a  good  crop.  I  thereby  secured  a 
good  crop  of  two  of  the  best  things 
grown  in  the  garden,  grown  together  on 
the  same  ground  and  at  about  the  same 
expediture  of  labor  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  either  one  separately.  I 
will  not  make  the  positive  claim  that 
this  method  of  growing  muskmelons  is 
a  sure  and  never-failing  preventive  for 
blight.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  have 
had  no  blight  in  my  melons  in  the  seven 
years  I  have  grown  them  in  this  way. 
Gardeners  and  farmers  living  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  blight  is  prevalent  will  make 
no  mistake  in  giving  this  method  a 
trial.  If  the  melons  should  fail,  a  good* 


corn  crop  is  almost  a  certainty,  thus 
avoiding  the  entire  loss  of  land  and 
labor  that  sometimes  results  when 
melons  alone  are  planted.  This  method 
applies  equally  well  to  the  growing  of 
cucumbers.  Whether  blight  is  prevalent 
or  not,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  follow 
in  the  growing  of  melons  or  cucumbers, 
as  the  corn  is  almost  all  clear  gain.  I 
have  always  planted  a  semi-dwarf  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  among  my  melons,  such  as 
Early  Metropolitan,  as  the  extra  early 
dwarf  sorts  would  not  afford  enough 
shade.  j.  a.  k. 

New  Jersey. 


WINTER  INJURY  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Winter  injury  of  fruit  trees,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  during  the  past  10  years  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  of  four  different  types,  namely  : 
(1)  injury  of  buds;  (2)  injury  of  roots; 
(3)  injury  of  wood;  (4)  injury  of  bark  and 
cambium. 

1.  Injury  to  the  buds  is  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fruit  buds,  and  occurs  in  years 
in  which  we  have  very  severe  Winters,  or 
when  late  Spring  frosts  occur  about  the 
time  the  buds  open.  This  year  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  weather  in  December  was  rather 
warm,  favoring  a  slight  development  of  the 
buds,  while  the  following  January  was  de¬ 
cidedly  cold,  and  the  result  of  this  combina¬ 
tion  was  that  the  fruit  buds  of  the  peach 
in  certain  sections  of  the  State,  especially 
at  some  distance  from  the  Sound,  have 
been  very  largely  killed. 

2.  Injury  to  the  roots.  Winter  injury 
to  the  roots  is  perhaps  not  so  common  as 
the  other  forms  of  injury.  It  occurs  fre¬ 
quently,  however,  when  the  trees  are  in 
damp  soil  and  water  has  accumulated  there, 
and  in  places  where  there  is  no  mulch  cov¬ 
ering  the  ground  in  the  form  of  vegetation 
or  snow.  Frequently  we  find  this  trouble 
in  exposed  parts  of  the  orchard  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  where  the  snow  covering  has  been 
blown  off  by  the  wind.  Trees  so  injured 
often  leaf  out  in  the  Spring  and  try  to 
develop  their  foliage,  but  not  being  able  to 
supply  sufficient  mosture  as  warmer 
weather  approaches,  the  foliage  gradually 
dies. 

3.  Winter  injury  of  the  wood  occurs 
more  or  less  every  year,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  the 
normal  ripening  of  the  sapwood  into  heart- 
wood,  since  Winter  injury  causes  a  darken¬ 
ing  of  the  wood.  This  is  likely  to  occur  in 
very  severe  Winters,  or  in  Winters  with  an 
open  Fall  followed  by  a  sudden  cold  spell, 
which  causes  severe  injury  to  the  immature 
wood.  Trouble  of  this  kind  was  noticed  in 
the  Winters  of  1902-3  and  1903-4,  and  was 
especially  conspicuous  on  nursery  stock. 
Examination  of  the  wood  showed  all  the 
sapwood  darkened,  clear  up  to  the  cambium. 
Such  trees  can  sometimes  be  saved  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  back  to  the  snow  line,  where  the 
wood  is  apt  to  be  more  normal.  To  prevent 
this  injury,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  should 
never  be  applied  late  in  the  season,  and  cul¬ 
tivation  should  stop  usually  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  thus  allowing  the  wood  to  ma¬ 
ture  gradually.  Another  form  of  injury  oc¬ 
curs  in  very  cold  weather  when  there  is 
more  or  less  water  in  the  trees,  which 
freezes  and  by  its  expansion  causes  the  trees 
to  crack  open.  There  was  some  of  this  in¬ 
jury,  especially  on  peach  trees,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  this  year. 

4.  Injury  to  the  bark.  This  is  apt  to 
take  the  nature  of  a  so-called  “sunscald,” 
appearing  on  the  south  and  southwest  sides 
of  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  also  in 
areas  at  the  base  of  the  trees  or  on  certain 
of  the  larger  branches.  Severe  drought  in 
Summer  is  apt  to  put  trees  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  so  that  they  suffer  from  this  form  of 
injury  the  following  Winter,  but  ordinarily 
it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  largely  by  warm 
spells  in  Winter  starting  the  sap  into  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  exposed  south  and  southwest 
sides  of  the  trees,  and  followed  by  sudden 
cold,  causing  injury  which  results  in  the 
death  of  the  bark.  Some  growers  protect 
their  peach  trees  at  the  base  each  Fall  by 
piling  up  a  small  mound  of  earth,  which  is 
removed  the  next  Spring.  All  young  trees, 
especially,  should  have  the  earth  pressed 
down  around  their  base,  as  any  space  there 
may  allow  water  to  enter,  and  injury  to  the 
trees  is  likely  to  result.  g.  p.  cu.nton. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station. 


SEEDING  TO  GRASS. 

On  page  580  F.  W.  .T.  asks  about  seeding 
to  grass  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been 
worked  for  several  years  but  never  heavily 
fertilized,  and  is  advised  to  take  off  a  crop 
of  oats  and  peas  and  then  seed  it  down. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  enough 
taken  off  his  land  already,  and  if  he  wishes 
any  good  permanent  meadow  he  must  have 
humus  in  his  land  to  hold  moisture.  If  he 
can  have  patience  to  wait  a  year  and  will 
sow  his  land  to  buckwheat  and  plow  or 
disk  it  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  and  then 
lime  and  work  it  he  ean  seed  to  Timothy, 
etc.,  knowing  that  he  will  have  grass. 
Perhaps  the  oats  and  peas  are  better  than 
the  buckwheat  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
not  tried  them  and  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  buckwheat  breaks  up  the  ground  and 
makes  a  mellow  seed  bed.  We  are  taking 
off  too  much  when  we  seed  to  grass  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  are  not  stuffing 
the  ground  with  humus  as  we  should.  We 
are  land  robbers.  There  is  a  brass  mill  in 
his  town  where  F.  W.  .T.  can  buy  good 
wood  ashes ;  if  he  cannot  obtain  lime  at  a 
fair  price  perhaps  he  will  do  well  to  use 
some  of  these  ashes.  Should  he  come  near 
here  I  should  like  to  show  him  a  piece  of 
Timothy  seeded  after  buckwheat  was 
disked  in.  w.  w.  C. 

Woodville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  understanding  was  that  F. 
W.  J.  would  like  a  crop  of  fodder  this 
year.  The  oats  and  peas  can  be  put  in 
very  early.  The  peas  belong  to  the  class  of 
plants  which  take  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
It  would  be  possible  to  plow  under  the 
oats  and  peas  in  late  .Tune  and  then  sow 
buckwheat.  This  in  turn  could  be  plowed 
under  in  September,  the  soil  well  limed 
and  then  seeded  to  grass.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fill  the  soil  with  humus  and  give  the 
grass  a  good  start. 


What  is  “Good”  Motor  Car  Service? 


Whether  or  not  your  car  gives  good 
service  depends  entirely  upon  what  your 
standard  of  good  service  is. 

If  you  are  contented  with  using  your 
car  only  about  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
year — and  only  over  the  best  roads  you 
can  find — then  probably  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  most  any  car  on  the 
market  today. 

But  if  you  want  a  car  that  is  always 
ready  for  you — in  winter  and  summer — 
a  car  that  you  can  drive  anywhere  you 
may  have  a  desire  to  go — then  you  will 
have  to  be  mighty  careful  in  the  car  you 
choose. 

Getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks—  a 
car  must  stand  three  things  to  be  capable 
of  giving  good  service.  These  are  sand, 
mud  and  hills. 

First  your  car  must  have  the  minimum 
waste  power.  The  more  complicated  the 
construction  the  more  waste  power 
always.  Your  car  must  be  simple  and 
strongly  made  to  stand  the  strain  that  is 
sure  to  come. 

Of  course,  you  can  readily  see  that  a 
car  which  has  these  features  will  be  more 
efficient  on  good  roads. 

TheCartercar  has  practically  no  waste 
power.  This  is  because  of  the  Patented 


Friction  Transmission,  which  has  only 
two  unit  parts.  This  is  also  the  simplest 
transmission  possible.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  it  to  cause  trouble. 

This  transmission  affords  you  any 
number  of  speeds.  At  the  lowest  speed 
the  ratio  is  so  great  that  the  Cartercar 
will  easily  climb  a  50%  grade.  This 
same  power  will  take  the  car  through 
very  bad  sand  and  mud. 

And  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  operate, 
too.  You  have  this  unlimited  number 
of  speeds  with  a  one  lever  control.  There 
are  also  three  independent  systems  of 
brakes.  The  Cartercar  is  adapted  for 
use  on  both  crowded  city  streets  and 
country  roads — giving  perfect  service 
wherever  you  wish  to  drive. 

Five  splendid  models,  ranging  in  price 
from  81,200  to  $2,100.  This  includes 
complete  equipment,  self-starter,  top,  top- 
cover,  windshield,  speedometer,  gas 
tank,  five  lamps,  robe  rail,  trunk  rack, 
tonneau  mat,  demountable  rims,  tools, 
tire  repair  outfit,  etc. 

If  you  want  a  car  for  service — real 
service — then  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  Cartercar,  the  car  without  gears. 

i  Write  me  personally  and  I  will  send 
you  valuable  information  concerning 
motor  cars. 


Harry  R.  Radford,  Sales  Manager 

CARTERCAR  COMPANY 


Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches:  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 


FOR  THE  FARM 

Sherwin-Williams  Paint  ( Prepared )(S  W  P),  is  made 
for  painting  buildings  outside  and  inside.  S  W  P  is 
made  of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc,  pure  linseed  oil  and  the 
necessary  coloring  pigment  and  driers,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  ground  by  special  machinery  and  put  up 
in  sealed  cans,  full  U.  S.  Standard  measure.  S  W  P 
will  cover  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surface  and 
will  last  for  the  longest  time.  There  is  economy  in 
using  good  paint. 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask  for  color  cards 


Address  all  Inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635 Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 


ELLIS  CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherinan  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete  . 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  hag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

Wo  h)mo  mnko  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  druir  or  circular  saws 
ensilage  rut  ten,  corn  libellers,  etc.  _ _ _ 

Our  catalog  tell*  the  whole  story.  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pettztown,  Pa. 
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Why 

buy  lumber  for 
your  farm  when  the 
price  of  one  carload  will 
pay  for  an  “American”  Saw 
Mill  with  which  you  can  cut 
a  earload  a  day  from  your  own 
grove?  Be  independent;  increase 
your  farm  income.  Make  your 
own  lumber;  use  what  you  need 
—  sell  what  is  left.  And  saw 
your  neighbor’s  timber  for  him, 
too,  at  good  profit.  “Mak-t 
ing  Money  Off  the  Wood  Lot' 
is  a  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy.  Write 
to  our  nearest 
_  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

IZV  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

*1582  T«nnin&l  Bldg.,  H.  Y,  Chicago,  Bavannah, Now  Oxlcuu* 


/  This  portable  machine 
cuts  2,500  feet  per  day 
|  with  6  H.P. 
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CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Potatoes,  $1.55  at  wholesale,  $1.75  at 
retail ;  cabbage,  seven  cents  per  pound  re¬ 
tail  ;  milk,  six  cents  per  quart  retail;  414 
cents  wholesale ;  cows,  $40  to  $00  ;  hay, 
$20  per  ton.  Prices  seem  very  high  for  ail 
forms  of  farm  produce.  G.  a.  n. 

Bristol,  Vt. 

Cows  are  selling  from  $25  to  $75  a  head. 
Good  work  horses  from  $200  to  $300  apiece. 
Good  hay,  $25  per  ton.  No  silage  sold 
here.  Manure.  $3  a  cord.  Eggs,  22  cents 
per  dozen ;  butter,  35  cents  per  pound ; 
milk,  seven  cents  a  quart;  potatoes,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  No  grain  raised  here  for  sale. 

Farmington,  N.  H.  H.  H.  H. 

Wheat,  40  per  cent  of  a  stand ;  clover, 
about  30  per  cent ;  Alfalfa,  about  55  per 
cent ;  had  a  heavy  ice  sheet  all  Winter. 
Hay  sells  for  $25  per  ton  in  barn.  $30  de¬ 
livered.  Potatoes  from  grower,  $1.30  to 
$1.50 ;  corn  on  cob  per  100,  $1.05 ;  oats 
per  bushel,  55  cents  ;  wheat  from  80  to  95 
cents ;  clover  seed,  recleaned  at  elevator, 
$5;  potatoes.  Early  Ohio,  $2.50;  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  $2.50 ;  Early  Hose,  $2.25 ;  Rurals, 
Carman,  Sir  Walter,  $2.  C.  k. 

Bowling  Green,  O. 

Hay  very  scarce  and  high,  $18  to  $23  per 
ton.  Milk,  $1.30  per  100  pounds;  pork, 
nine  to  10  cents  per  pound;  cows,  $35  to 
$50  each.  Grain,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  clover 
and  grass  seed  very  high  ;  grass  seed.  $9 
and  $10  per  bushel.  Spring  backward;  some 
oats  sown.  A  few  garden  potatoes  in,  also 
peas.  No  silage  sold  here.  Many  had  to 
buy  hay.  Cattle  turned  out,  but  f<>d  hay 
and  grain  when  it  can  be  had.  No  manure 
sold  in  this  vicinity,  or  silage.  Eggs.  20 
cents  per  dozen  at  door.  11.  c.  d. 

East  Georgia.  Vt. 

Very  little  farm  produce  is  sold  here  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  retail  trade.  Cows  sell  from 
$50  to  $85  per  head,  very  few  at  $100 ; 
oxen,  $150  to  $225;  pork,  dressed.  8Vz 
cents  per  pound ;  small  pigs,  $3  or  $4.50 
apiece ;  veal,  extra  good.  13  cents  dressed. 
Loose  hay,  $23  at  barn  ;  baled  hay.  $20  to 
$30.  Butter,  36  to  40  cents ;  eggs,  fresh, 
28  cents  a  dozen;  milk  at  retafl,  seven 
cents  per  quart  :  40  cents  can  of  8 y2  quarts. 
Potatoes.  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  bushel.  Corn- 
meal,  $1.80  for  bag  of  100  pounds;  oats, 
70  cents  bushel;  bran,  $1.75  per  100 
pounds.  L.  s.  F. 

Baldwinville,  Mass. 

I  have  attended  only  one  auction  this 
Spring,  and  that  was  mostly  a  poultry 
sale.  It.  I.  Reds  predominated,  and  brought 
from  85  cents  to  $1.05  each  for  pens  con¬ 
taining  (on  an  average)  20  to  25  hens 
and  a  rooster.  One  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  brought  more,  $1.20  each,  I  think. 
Milk  is  sold  here  in  8%-quart  cans  for 
delivery  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  it  sells 
for  eight  cents  per  quart  retail.  At  the 
farm  it  brings  from  35  to  40  cents  per 
can.  Ilay  has  been  high  in  price  this 
Spring,  also  grain.  Stock  hay,  baled,  has 
varied  from  $15  to  $22  per  ton  according 
to  quality  and  amount  sold,  while  better 
grades,  i.  e.,  “horse  hay”  so-called,  sells 


for  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  Milch  cows  are  a 
little  lower  in  price,  but  many  hereabout 
come  through  the  Brighton  market,  which 
establishes  a  price  in  this  section  for  or¬ 
dinary  grades.  a.  w.  c. 

Dracut,  Mass. 

Horses  are  selling  very  high ;  a  good 
sound  horse  $200  to  $300;  one  that  would 
sell  for  $35  a  few  years  ago  now  brings 
$90  and  over.  Sound  working  oxen,  $200 
and  over ;  pigs,  ready  to  wean.  $3 ;  dressed 
pork,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  potatoes,  $2  per 
bushel;  meal,  $1.90  per  100;  milk,  five 
cents  per  quart.  Hay,  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 
Everything  is  high.  g.  e.  w. 

Barnard,  Vt. 

Horses  $125  to  $225;  cows  $40  to  $60; 
white  and  black  grades  $80  to  $90.  Agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  40  per  cent  off  cost 
price ;  poultry  15  to  20  cents  a  pound  ; 
hens  $1  apiece;  old  wagons  30  per  cent 
off  cost.  Hay.  fair  quality,  $25  in  mow. 
Corn,  stalks  9%  cents  a  bundle.  Corn  ears 
$1.15  a  hundred  pounds;  oats  62  cents  a 
bushel ;  eggs,  20  to  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  a.  s. 

Hay  is  bringing  here  per  ton  $30  to  $32. 
Mill  feeds  very  high.  Farmers  up  against 
a  scarcity  of  feeds  never  before  experienced. 
Horses  are  commanding  high  prices.  No 
beef  cattle  in  the  county  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Good  cows  bringing  $45  to  $65.  Milk 
is  being  sold  to  creamery  here  at  about  $2 
per  100,  retailing  at  eight  cents  per  quart. 
Bairvmen  will  be  fortunate  to  come  out  of 
the  Winter  with  an  even  balance  sheet. 

Bellaire,  O.  f.  t.  M. 

Prices  run  about  as  follows  :  Cows  from 
$35  to  $60.  two-year-old  heifers  $25  to 
$30,  yearlings  $15  to  $22.  First-class  hay 
$30  ;  no  silage  sold  here  in  this  community. 
Hogs,  alive,  seven  and  eight  cents.  Heavy 
farm  mares  $450  per  team.  No  manure 
sold.  Milk  brings  $1.65  per  100  pounds 
per  car.  Potatoes  $2  per  bushel.  Wheat 
looks  fine.  Corn  90  cents;  oats  75;  butter 
40;  eggs  18  cents;  veal  calves,  eight  cents; 
pigs  $5.50  to  $6  ;  fowls  14  cents. 

Belleville,  W.  Va.  K.  p.  S. 

No  farm  produce  is  sold  at  auction  in 
this  vicinity.  The  prices  produce  are  now 
selling  for  are :  Milk,  four  cents  at  the 
door  wholesale  for  the  Summer  from  May 
1.  Nobody  has  any  potatoes.  Hay  $30 
per  ton  in  barn  and  most  farmers  buying 
bak'd  hay  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Eggs,  30  cents  retail,  25  cents  wholesale ; 
fowls,  25  cents  live,  retail,  18  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  w.  o.  B. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

White  potatoes,  retail,  50  to  60  cts.  per 
one-half  bushel  basket.  Sweet  potatoes,  retail, 
90  cents  to  $1.12  per  one-half  bushel.  Cab¬ 
bage  seven  cents  a  pound ;  onions,  five 
cents  a  pound;  fowls,  16  cents  alive,  20 

cents  dressed ;  young,  18  cents  alive,  22 

cents  dressed ;  Spring  chickens,  30  to  38 

cents  alive,  45  cents  dressed.  Eggs,  20 

cents  wholesale,  25  cents  retail  ;  asparagus, 
20  cents  a  bunch  ;  rhubarb,  two  cents  a 
bunch.  Cows,  $35  to  $60 ;  horses,  $50  to 
$250 :  hogs,  10  cents  a  pound  dressed ; 


Timothy  hay,  $20  to  $25  a  ton ;  salt  hay, 
$10  to  $12 ;  bed  hay,  $6  to  $8 ;  horse 
manure,  $1.25  per  ton  ;  hog  manure,  $2. 
No  silage  in  this  section  and  no  sheep. 
Crops  are  very  late  on  account  of  the  late 
Spring.  Iairge  acreages  of  potatoes  are 
being  planted.  We  expect  large  acreages  in 
tomatoes  and  cantaloupes,  corn  and  also 
cabbage.  Cabbage  is  looking  good  and 
seems  to  be  growing.  11.  a. 

Absecon,  N.  J. 

Spring  here ;  snow  gone  April  6.  Pota¬ 
toes  in  Montcalm  and  Mecosta  Counties 
$1.30  to  $1.35  per  bushel.  B.  J.  R. 

Howard  City,  Mich. 

Cattle  in  this  neighborhood  have  been 
selling  for  about  five  cents.  Cow3  from 
$40  to  $60  per  head ;  horses  about  $200 
per  head ;  sheep  about  $7  per  head.  Hay 
is  $23  per  ton  loose,  and  $25  per  ton 
baled.  No  silage  sold,  and  no  milk  shipped. 
The  price  of  apples  not  any  better  than 
last  Fall,  about  40  to  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Alaska.  W.  Va.  J.  w.  r. 

New  milch  cows,  $50  to  $65 ;  dressed 
pork,  $8  per  100;  hay,  $18  per  ton,  scarce 
at  that ;  butter,  34  cents  net ;  milk  at  New 
York  plant,  $1.50  per  100;  eggs,  18  cents 
per  dozen ;  potatoes,  wholesale.  $1.50, 
scarce.  Whole  corn  that  we  buy.  $1.80  per 
100.  Good  sound  draft  horses,  $250;  six- 
weeks-old  pigs,  $3.  B.  R. 

Belden,  Vt. 

Ilay,  Timothy.  $35  per  ton  ;  clover,  $28 ; 
millet,  $20;  sorghum  and  peas,  $20;  rag¬ 
weed,  $12 ;  broom  sedge,  $15.  Grains, 
corn,  $4  per  barrel  (five  bushels)  ;  dam¬ 
aged  corn,  $2  per  barrel ;  oats,  $1  per 
bushel;  wheat,  $1  per  bushel;  bran,  $40  per 
ton  (retail).  Eggs,  18  cents  per  dozen. 
Beef,  13  cents  a  pound  (retail)  ;  butter, 
25  cents  (retail)  ;  pork,  eight  cents  per 
pound  (retail).  You  can  readily  see  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  feed  stock  here.  Prices 
are  likely  to  be  high  next  Winter. 

Grayton,  Md.  s.  S.  S. 

New  milch  cows  average  from  $40  to 
$75  each;  yearlings  from  $15  to  $20. 
Horses,  good  sound  and  young,  from  $250 
to  $300;  second-hand,  $100  to  $200.  Hogs 
about  six  cents  per  pound  on  foot.  Sheep, 
$4  each.  Hay,  $20  per  ton.  Oat  straw,  $9 
per  ton ;  no  silage  sold  here.  Stable  ma¬ 
nure,  50  cents  per  two-horse  load.  Pota¬ 
toes  very  scarce,  $1.40  per  bushel;  cabbage, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  carrots,  two  cents 
per  pound.  Milk  retails  at  seven  cents 
per  quart;  butter,  35  cents  per  pound; 
eggs,  18  cents  per  dozen.  Real  estate, 
good  farms,  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  Good 
lumber,  $18  per  1,000  feet.  Shingles  about 
$4  per  1,000.  I  sell  real  estate  once  in  a 
while ;  I  run  a  milk  farm.  a.  k. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Most  farmers  prefer  private  sales,  but 
farm  produce  brings  good  prices  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Horses  bring  from  $150  to  $250  for 
heavy,  $100  and  down  for  lighter.  Fresh 
cows',  $60  and  down  ;  registered  Holsteins, 
$100  to  $200."  Not  many  hogs  raised;  pigs 
are  scarce  at  $4 ;  have  but  few  sheep,  most 
farmers  prefer  cows.  Potatoes,  $1.25  per 


bushel.  Hay,  $20  per  ton;  no  silage  sold; 
manure,  50  cents  to  $1  a  load.  Milk  shipped 
to  city  15  miles  away,  three  cents  Summer 
six  months,  four  cents  Winter.  Some  shin 
to  condensery  ;  bulk  of  milk  goes  to  cheese 
factory.  Butter,  30  cents ;  eggs,  18  cents 
Season  very  backward,  not  over  half  of 
the  oats  sown.  Farms  selling  for  $25  to 
$50  per  acre.  r.  j.  c. 

Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 

Very  backward  Spring;  April  has  been  a 
cold  sour  month.  Very  little  plowing  dom 
as  yet,  no  oats  sown.  Work  will  come  in 
a  lump  when  the  weather  becomes  settled. 
Farmers  are  trying  to  spray  (April  30 1 
when  the  wind  does  not  interfere.  We  are 
using  the  lime  and  sulphur  for  the  first 
spray,  and  for  the  second  after  the  bloon. 
has  fallen  will  put  in  arsenate  of  lead. 
Farmers  are  taking  more  care  of  their  or 
chards  than  usual.  Grass  lands  look  good, 
but  wheat  is  not  as  good  as  usual,  being 
winter  killed  with  ice  and  water.  Alfalfa 
fields  are  looking  good.  The  season  for 
maple  sugar  was  a  failure.  Our  town  has 
purchased  a  new  steam  roller  and  stone 
crusher  to  be  used  in  improving  our  ways. 
There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  good  seed 
corn.  I  have  just  shipped  30  bushels  to 
Vermont  for  seed,  and  have  a  fine  lot  left 
for  sale.  Horses  have  been  higher  than 
usual  this  Spring,  some  teams  selling  for 
$550.  The  prospect  for  peaches  seems  to 
be  good.  Wheat  $1.05;  barley  $1.25;  oats 
60  cents ;  corn  85  cents  ;  potatoes,  90  cents ; 
butter  28  cents;  eggs  18  cents;  veal,  7% 
cents ;  pork  seven  cents ;  young  pigs  $3 
Timothy  hay  $25 ;  Alfalfa  $22 ;  wool  from 
19  to  22  cents,  acordlng  to  quality.  Some 
fruit  is  being  put  out.  E.  T.  b. 

Ganandaigua,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  auction  sales  in  this  vicln 
ity.  To  get  prices  we  take  quotations  In 
Boston  papers,  deduct  freight,  cartage,  com 
mission  and  any  other  deduction  that  the 
goods  could  possibly  be  subject  to,  and  then 
guess  what  your  check  will  look  like;  one 
man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  another’s ;  e.  g., 
I  shipped  a  car  of  hay  to  Boston,  it  was 
worth  from  $20  to  $23.  freight  $2.40,  com¬ 
mission  $1,  netted  $12  at  station.  The 
next  week  a  man  buying  for  same  concern 
I  shipped  to  paid  $15  at  narrow  gauge  sta 
tion  where  freight  was  75  cents  more  to 
Boston,  and  a  lot  poorer  hay  than  mine. 
Potatoes  quoted  $2.75  to  $3.10,  two  bushel 
bags,  freight  on  600  bushels  or  more  six 
cents  per  bushel,  bagging  3%  cents,  coni 
mission  four,  if  in  bulk  shrinkage  10  to  15 
bushels,  $15  extra  for  heater  car.  Freight 
on  apples  less  than  car  36  cents  a  barrel ; 
cartage,  five ;  commission,  20  cents ;  buyers 
now  paying  from  $2  to  $2.50  for  No.  1 
lately.  Cows,  from  $35  to  $70  generally ; 
occasionally  some  sell  from  $70  to  $200. 
Nine  Holsteins  sold  here  this  week  for 
$1800.  Oxen,  seven  feet  and  over,  $200  to 
$300  per  pair.  I  bought  some  Shropshire 
sheep  last  Fall  for  $5  apiece.  No  silage 
sold  and  not  much  put  up.  Butter  fat  is 
bringing  37  cents  per  pound  ;  skim-milk,  25 
cents  per  100.  G.  v.  h. 

Aina,  Me. 


Tires — 10 


Ten  Years  Spent  Getting  Ready  for 

This  Sensational  Success 


No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  seemed  to  come  like  a 
meteor  into  the  leading  place  in  Tiredom.  In  two 
years  the  sales  have  increased  500  per  cent.  They 
have  trebled  in  the  past  12  months. 

Now  these  new-type  tires  by  far  outsell  any  other 

Testing  240  Materials  Cutting  Tire  Bills  in  Two 


tire  in  existence.  But  this,  remember,  is  our  13th  year. 
Some  of  those  years  were  spent  in  darkest  obscurity. 
Ten  of  those  years  were  spent  perfecting  this  tire. 

So  this  amazing  success  has  big  reason  behind  it. 
It  has  come  through  slow  progression. 


We  started  tire  making  13  years 
ago  by  bringing  to  our  plant  the 
best  experts  we  knew.  And  we  kept 
on  bringing  them.  For  nobody 
knew  in  those  days  how  to  meet 
automobile  conditions. 

To  prove  ideas  quickly,  we  built 
testing  machines,  where  four  tires 
at  a  time  are  worn  out  under  every 
road  condition. 

There  we  have  tested  some  200  fab¬ 
rics — some  40  formulas  for  treads. 

There  we  have  tested  every  method 
of  making,  of  wrapping,  of  vul¬ 
canizing. 

Every  material  and  method  was 
compared  by  actual  mileage,  on 
this  metered  machine  of  ours.  Thus 
year  after  year  we  increased  tire 
mileage,  and  lessened  tire  troubles. 
Thus  we  finally  brought  the  Good¬ 
year  tire  about  as  close  to  perfection 
as  men  ever  will  get  it. 


Then  we  started  on  other  savings. 
Records  on  thousands  of  ruined 
tires  showed  23  per  cent  had  been 
rim-cut. 

This  led  to  the  invention  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  This  patent  type 
has  made  rim-cutting  impossible. 
It  saves  tire  users  that  23  per  cent, 
by  a  method  which  we  control. 

10%  Oversize 

Next  we  dealt  with  blow-outs,  due 


to  overloading  tires.  We  made  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  10  per  cent  over  the 
rated  size. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air- 
10  per  cent  added  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  under  average  conditions, 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together,  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  motorists,  have 
cut  tire  bills  right  in  two. 


8&%  Profit 


Then  we  aimed  to  sell  these  per¬ 
fect  tires  for  the  least  price  possible. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Tread# 


Our  multiplied  output  aided  in  this. 
So  did  our  modern  equipment. 

No -Rim -Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  standard 
tires.  We  have  brought  them  to  an 
almost  equal  price.  And  our  profit 
last  year,  despite  all  our  facilities, 
was  but  8J4  per  cent. 

200,000  User# 

It  was  ten  years  from  the  start 
before  men  woke  to  these  tires. 
Then  one  told  another,  and  the  tide 
of  demand  developed  like  a  flood. 

Now  over  one  million  have  gone 
into  use.  Sales  have  doubled  three 
times  in  two  years.  Now  some 
200,000  motor  car  owners  insist  on 
these  premier  tires.  You  will  also 
insist  when  you  know  them. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book  —  based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making  —  is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires.  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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TANNERY  REFUSE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Part  IT. 

Very  Heavy  Use. — The  writer  has  seen 
tannery  refuse  used  on  as  many  as  20  dif¬ 
ferent  farms  in  localities  ranging  from 
Georgia  to  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin, 
and  on  hilly,  clayey  soil  as  well  as  level 
sandy  soil.  In  every  case  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If 
the  land  was  inclined  to  be  acid  (and  most 
eastern  soil  seems  to  be!,  the  improvement, 
of  course,  was  largely  due  to  rectifying  this 
condition.  How  much  of  this  material  may 
be  used  it  is  difficult  to  state.  On  one 
farm  80  tons  of  refuse  lime  was  applied  to 
two  acres  (the  tannery  was  willing  to  spend 
money  to  get  it  out  of  the  way(.  The 
growth  of  vegetation  was  enormous  and  no 
111  effects  were  noticeable.  Ashes  are  fre¬ 
quently  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
tons  per  acre  to  grass  lands  in  the  Winter. 
The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  application 
of  ashes  is  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  clover. 

Will  They  Pay? — The  value  of  these 
tannery  products  is  a  matter  for  each  farm¬ 
er  to  investigate  himself.  If  the  hauling 
of  them  can  be  done  in  the  Winter  time 
with  an  otherwise  idle  team,  the  money 
is  well  spent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tannery  refuse  must  be  loaded  into  cars, 
resulting  in  a  freight  charge  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  hauling  from  the  railroad  station,  it 
may  be  questionable  whether  it  would  pay 
to  use  tills  material  unless  the  land  is  in 
need  of  lime.  Lime  is  furnished  by  both 
ashes  and  refuse  lime.  On  the  writer’s  per¬ 
sonal  farm,  he  has  used  the  refuse  lime 
alone  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  10 
tons  per  acre,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
a  stand  of  Alfalfa.  In  every  case  where 
it  was  applied,  a  thrifty  stand  of  Alfalfa 
resulted.  Of  course,  the  land  was  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  tlie  seed  inoculated.  A  very 
good  rule  to  determine  the  value  of  tan¬ 
nery  refuse  would  be  half  the  cost  of 
quicklime  delivered  on  the  farm  in  bar¬ 
rels.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
quite  half  the  available  lime  that  there 
is  in  quicklime,  but  there  is  sufficient  ni¬ 
trogen  to  make  up  the  difference  in  value. 

Tannery  Liquids. — In  addition  to  the 
refuse  lime  and  the  ashes  from  the  tan¬ 
neries,  there  are  many  forms  of  liquids 
that  have  to  be  disposed  of.  After  the 
liquors  used  for  tanning  leather  have  been 
largely  exhausted,  they  must  be  run  to  a 
sewer  of  some  kind.  These  liquors  arc  fre¬ 
quently  of  no  value  agriculturally  until  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  allowed 
to  rot.  This  decomposition  is  hastened  if 
lime  water  is  mixed  with  the  liquors.  Old 
■  iquors  usually  have  a  large  amount  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  acids  which  would  be  more 
or  less  injurious  to  growing  plants.  This 
acid,  of  course,  would  be  neutralized  by  the 
lime  water.  When  liquors  mixed  with 
lime  water  are  run  upon  the  soil,  the  land 
should  be  frequently  harrowed  or  cultivated 
in  order  to  aerate  it.  The  liquors  precipi¬ 
tate  a  slime  on  the  surface  which  forms  a 
crust  and  does  not  permit  the  roots  of 
(lie  plants  sufficient  air  to  thrive.  1  have 
seen  old  fields  where  liquors  have  been 
allowed  to  run  and  kill  the  grass,  plowed 
up  and  planted  to  a  new  crop,  and  a  very 
i  xcellent  yield  often  results  because  the 
surface  deposit  has  become  rotten  in  time. 
The  acid  is  neutralized,  when  mixed  with 
the  soil,  plant  food  seems  to  be  liberated 
and  the  texture  of  the  land  improved.  I 
have  talked  to  agricultural  chemists,  who 
fated  that  there  are  often  toxic  poisons  in 
(lie  soil  which  are  injurious  to  plant  life. 
One  well-known  chemist  gave  me  as  his 
opinion  that  tannery  refuse  lime  was  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  overcoming  these  toxic 
poisons,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  case,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  known  tannery  refuse  to  be 
more  valuable  on  some  lands  than  on 
others,  both  in  need  of  lime.  The  worn- 
out  hillsides  of  farms  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  seem  to  respond  best  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  tannery  refuse.  I  think  this  is 
due  to  their  natural  lack  of  lime  and  the 
poor  texture  of  the  soil.  Without  a  doubt 
much  valuable  material  is  constantly  going 
to  waste  that  could  be  hauled  to  nearby 
farms  at  slight  expense.  The  difficulty  is 
that  when  demonstrations  are  made  and 
I  he  improvement  demonstrated,  the  use  of 
these  materials  is  not  continued.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  i.  c.,  1  know  of  one 
farming  community  that  prefers  Timothy 
hay  for  feeding  beef  cattle  in  Winter  to 
Alfalfa  hay  at  half  the  price.  In  general, 
tanneries  are  located  in  regions  where  farm 
lands  are  poor  and  the  farmers  unen¬ 
lightened.  The  latter  accounts  for  their 
failure  to  utilize  a  material  so  cheap,  and 
It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  farm 
lands  continue  poor  and  the  farmers  not 
prosperous.  henry  w.  iiealy. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  AND  HAY. 

Will  spraying  an  apple  orchard  with  lime- 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  in  any  way 
hurt  the  oat  or  hay  crop?  I  am  new  at 
(arming,  and  got  my  orchard  ready  to  drill 
n  oats  and  grass  seed,  and  now  my  neigh¬ 
bor  says  I  can’t  do  it,  for  spraying  the 
trees  will  poison  the  oats  and  grass. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  d.  j.  k. 

Is  it  dangerous  to  feed  horses  and  cattle 
on  hay  from  an  orchard  where  the  trees 
were  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead? 

Petersburg,  a.  s. 

From  reports  made  by  practical  men, 
There  seems  little  danger  of  poisoning  stock. 
In  the  old  days  when  Paris  green  and  Lon¬ 
don  purple  were  used,  the  hay  or  grass 
from  the  orchards  under  the  trees  was  fed 
with  little  danger.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  which  indicated  that  in 
ordinary  weather  the  poison  was  washed 
away.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  different  pro¬ 
position,  as  it  sticks  better  to  the  leaves 
and  the  grass.  We  have  had,  however,  a 
number  of  reports  from  people  who  fed 
'■  he  hay  out  of  sprayed  orchards  and  never 
i  bserved  any  danger  whatever,  and  if  we 
'./ere  to  take  these  reports  alone,  it  would 
1  e  safe  to  say  “go  ahead  and  use  the 
hay.” 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
i  awever,  reports  some  results  which  ought 
1  i  be  considered.  In  1897  Mr.  A.  H.  Ivirk- 
i  ind  tried  an  experiment  with  a  horse. 
''  ifficient  grass  for  two  large  feeds  was 
spread  under  a  pear  tree.  This  pear  tree 


was  later  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution, 
20.  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  150  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  grass  received  its  share,  it  was  sprayed 
directly  in  addition  to  the  dripping  from 
the  tree.  This  grass  was  fed  to  a  large 
horse  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  the  same  day.  This  horse  kept  well  and 
hearty,  and  showed  no  effect  from  the 
poison.  A  few  years  ago  the  Station  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  letters,  suggesting  that 
farm  animals  were  being  poisoned  from 
eating  grass  and  foliage  which  had  been 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead.  Five  head 
of  cattle  which  had  been  condemned  as  tu¬ 
berculous  were  selected  for  the  experiment. 
Arsenate  of  lead  was  fed  to  those  cows 
in  small  doses,  day  by  day.  The  object 
was  to  give  these  small  doses  which  would 
be  such  as  an  animal  would  get  by  eating 
grass,  foliage  or  hay  which  had  •  been 
sprayed.  They  tried  to  find  out  not  only 
the  effect  of  large  doses  at  one  time,  but 
also  the  effect  of  small  doses  continued  day 
after  day.  A  detailed  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  found  in  the  Station  Re- 
port  of  January,  1909.  Briefly  stated,  the 
cows  sliowed  symptoms  of  poisoning,  both 
when  the  large  doses  were  given,  and  when 
the  small  doses  were  continued  for  a  length 
of  time.  It  was  found  that  the  cattle  did 


eat  iresn  or  wet  grass  carrying  tlie 
poison  as  well  as  they  did  dry  hay,  and 
we  should  judge  that  it  would  be  doubtful 
if  animals  would  eat  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  sprayed  grass  to  poison  them.  There 
appears  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  hay 
made  from  grass  which  carries  the  arsenate 
of  lead  is  dangerous  to  feed  to  cows.  In 
the  case  of  the  horse  which  was  fed  the 
grass  from  under  the  tree,  it  is  stated 
that  cattle  are  considerably  more  suscepti¬ 
ble^  to  arsenical  poisoning  than  horses  are. 
This  would  probably  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  arsenate  to  affect  the  horse,  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  how  much  of  the  arsenate 
would  naturally  drip  from  a  tree  in  spray¬ 
ing.  They  took  a  medium-sized  tree  aiid 
cut  the  grass  under  it  on  an  area  35  feet 
in  diameter.  This  grass  was  dried  and 
weighed.  It  was  of  moderate  growth,  and 
gave  50  pounds  of  Timothy.  They  allowed 
for  a  drip  of  one  gallon  in  10.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  a  10-pound  feed  of  such 
hay  would  produce  serious  results  vet  the 
experiments  indicate  that  in  the  continued 
1  ceding  of  it  for  several  days  in  sucessioD 
,u j'c  °f  the  arsenate  was  ap¬ 

plied,  or  whore  for  any  reason  too  strong 

«„Soi“tlon.  wa's  US0<L  there  would,  without 
question,  be  danger  from  feeding  the  hay 
unless  such  hay  was  thoroughly  mixed 
v  itii  other  hay  in  putting  it  in  the  barn 
Gr  that  it  would  not  be  fed  continuously. 

Sivo  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  shall 

tohi/u.  „  «n*°  ,lay°  any  other  experiences 
which  will  add  to  the  discusssion. 


Lumber  Measure. — J.  H.  T.  enquires 
about  lumber  measure.  Boards  are  cut  12 
inches,  six  inches,  four  inches,  etc.,  and  as 
they  shrink  in  drying  will  uot  measure 
that  when  sold  dry  at  the  vard.  A  12-inch 
board  easily  loses  nearly  an  inch  drying  in 
some  kinds  of  lumber.  Logs  are  cut  in 
lengths  of  12.  14.  l(t.  18  feet,  and  so  on, 
and  a  board  12  inches  wide  out  of  a  12- 
toot  log  would  be  counted  12  feet  although 
when  dry  it  might  only  be  11  inches  wide, 
and  not  even  that  wide  if  planed  on  the 
edges.  j,  „  jt 

Washington. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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When  the 

Appetite  Lag's 

A  bowl  of 

Post 

Toasties 

with  cream 
hits  the  right  spot. 

“Toasties”  are  thin  bits 
of  corn;  fully  cooked,  then 
toasted  to  a  crisp,  golden- 
brown. 

This  food  makes  a  fine 
change  for  spring  appetities. 

Sold  by  G  r  o c ers,  and  j 
ready  to  serve  from  pack¬ 
age  instantly  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd, 

Pure  Food  Factories 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

v - — _ - J 


Save  50%  Your  Painting  Cost 

You  can  do  this  and  at  the 
same  time  get  richer  and 
handsomer  coloring  and 
thorough  preservation  of 
the  wood,  by  using 

Cabot’s 
Creosote 

S  n  ft  Farm  house  of  George  Ade,  the  author ,  at  Brook , 

Indiana ,  stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  made  of  the  strongest  and  finest  pigments,  the  same  as  used 
in  the  very  best  paints,  and  the  liquid  vehicle  is  refined  Creosote,  “the  best 
wood  preservative  known.”  Paint  now  costs  more  than  ever  before,  but 
these  Stains  cost  less  tlian  half  as  much  and  can  be  put  on  twice  as  fast,  using 

a  wide,  flat  brush  or  your  spray¬ 
ing  machine. 

This  saves  you  half  the  cost  of 
both  material  and  labor,  and 
gives  you  much  more  beautiful 
coloring  effects  that  are  as  dura¬ 
ble  and  lasting  as  the  best  paint, 
and  much  better  wood  preserva¬ 
tion.  Paint  doesn’t  penetrate  the 
wood.  It  simply  coats  over  the 
surface  and  protects  it  from  wear. 
The  Creosote  in  Cabot’s  Stains 
does  penetrate  the  wood,  and 
thoroughly  preserves  it  against 
decay.  It  also  kills  all  insects, 
Barn  in  Iowa  stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains  parasites  or  germs,  and  makes 

the  whole  premises  more  health¬ 
ful  for  you  and  your  family  and  stock.  They  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  wood¬ 
work,  on  houses,  barns,  sheds,  fences,  etc.,  and  are  the  cheapest,  most 
efficient  and  most  sanitary  materials  that  you  can  use  on  the  farm. 

A  Package  of  Stained  Wood  Samples,  showing  Actual  Colors, 
will  be  sent  you  FREE,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Card  Request. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Chemists‘  21  Batterymarch  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Agents  all  over  the  country .  A  Iso ,  Conservo  Wood  Pyeservative%for  Posts ,  Sills,  Planking ,  etc . 


BbETTOIC  LIGHT 

y°p  the 

iTYKM1' 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  for  Catalog  No.CD  598 


F airbanks, Morse  &  Co. 

CMcag*o  ITew  York  Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


50- Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures 

$500 


GASOLINE. 
CNQINC  r 


IRELAND 
HAY  HOIST 

GEARED 

Saves  one  man 
anil  team.  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
hoist.  The  mach i ne  stops 
instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

ping  bind  at  any  point.  Only  3  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  requir¬ 
ed.  Taken  off  a  load  of  hay,  ice  or  anything  thut  has  to  bo 
elevated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machinu  on 
the  market. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum.  Double  Drum  and  Self  Acting  Brake.  Give  speed 
of  engine  and  size  of  drive  pulley. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


RMES  HAY  RIGHT  WAY 

Genuine  Nnw  York  Champion 
Hey  Hake,  now  an  Iron  Asrc  prod- 
not,  made  from  original  patterns;  light^ 
strong,  compact,  gets  nil  tlie  hay;  levers^ 
convenient  and  easily  operated;  no  jar — easy^ 
on  horse  ami  rider;  8, 9  and  10  ft.  widths;  , 

life-time;  known  everywhere  for.’)!  yeorsaa  BEST. 1 
Itopair  parts  supplied  for  old  rakes. 

Farm  and 
Garden  Tools 

Stock  enrried  at  Canustota  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Spring, 
field,  Mans.,  Burnham,  Me.,  and  by  mir  agents 
generally.  Write  to  day  for  A  nniversary  **Oood01dj 
Catalog,  showing  Potato  Machin-  Friend  of  j 

ery.  1 1  ay  Rakes,  Garden,  Or-  “  -*3-  tbo 

chard  and  other  tools — free. 

„  BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO. 

Cox  102  R  $ 

ORENLOCH. 

N.  J. 


LOW- PRICED  A  ¥  TTAn 

high-gradeAU  1  U5 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  sameasnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co. ,  229  W.  57th  St. ,  New  York 


HAY 

CAPS 

Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 

Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


r*S 

whero  you  want  it.  For  your  oountry  homn — farm,  gar-  | 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  exponno  of  power.  Low  in  cost;  high 


In  officionoy.  Thousands  of theuo 
‘  FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
now  in  uso.  Writo  today  fur  all  toots. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ill 

Trinity  BIJg.  ,New  York  I 


that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  &  How 

_  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

&  lud-p.  »;uide  Fro©  I  Bend  sketch  or  model 


in  Patents 

for  report.  E.  E.  V  hodman,  Pat.  A  tty,  338  FSt.  Wash,  1).  C, 


BINDER  TWINE 

Direct  frem  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Fanner 
Agents  Wanted.  AUGUST  POST,  Meulton,  Iowa. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound...  3 — 4—6  Cents 

Torn . 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


©44 


U'HhC  RURAI>  NEW-VORKER 


May  20. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Burdex  of  Money. — One  of  the  strongest 
and  truest  popular  cartoons  that  I  ever  saw 
is  the  following  taken  from  the  New  York 

World : 


With  a  few  rapid  scratches  the  artist  has 
made  clear  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  bur¬ 
dens  that  men  carry  or  that  the  world 
imist  stand  by  and  witness.  This  boy, 
loaded  down  with  the  curse  of  $60,000,000, 
must  go  through  life  deprived  of  the 
glorious  things  which  free  men  enjoy.  Until 
he  is  put  into  his  coffin  young  Astor  will 
be  the  slave  of  that  bag  of  gold,  and  there 
never  was  a  more  cruel  master.  A  young 
man  of  the  same  age  with  nothing  on  earth 
except  health  and  brains  and  hope  is  a 
prince  by  the  side  of  this  poor  slave.  If  he 
can  only  carry  a  burden  in  the  shape  of 
an  obligation  to  provide  ‘for  or  help  sup¬ 
port  some  dependent  one,  he  will  have  the 
moral  ballast  to  keep  him  true  to  his 
course. 

When  the  Titanic  gave  her  last  gasp  and 
settled  down  into  the  ocean,  she  carried 
pauper  and  prince  alike.  All  were  tho 
same  in  the  eyes  of  death.  In  one  record 
I  find  that  a  rich  man  rushed  back  to  his 
stateroom  to  bring  out  a  box  of  money  and 
a  case  of  rare  jewels.  The  ship  gave  a 
lurch  to  one  side  and  he  heard  the  rush  of 
the  water — and  left  the  valuables  and 
brought  back  three  oranges  for  children  of 
the  steerage.  How  poor  and  paltry  money 
did  seem  at  such  a  time.  Ten  per  cent 
of  its  value  in  cork  sawdust  was  worth  far 
more.  Among  those  who  went  down  with 
the  ship  was  John  Jacob  Astor— a  great 
grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor  (or  Aslidoer), 
a  German  butcher  boy  who  came  to  this 
country  about  130  years  ago  with  “one 
Sunday  suit,  seven  flutes  and  five  pounds 
in  money.”  lie  started  peddling  cakes, 
then  furs  and  incidentally  rum  and  Indian 
supplies,  and  died  in  1848  worth  $20,000,- 
000.  I  need  not  tell  here  how  this  money 
was  accumulated.  The  story  would  include 
nearly  every  form  of  graft,  indirect  rob¬ 
bery,  special  privileges  and  grasping  advan¬ 
tage.  Ilis  sons  and  grandsons  simply  held 
on  to  this  money  and  real  estate  and  let 
the  public  pay  them  tribute.  When  the 
Titanic  sunk  the  collective  Astor  fortune 
amounted  to  more  than  $450,000,000 — 
nearly  all  of  it  the  result  of  increase  of 
land  values  and  consequently  heavy  rents. 

Astor’s  share  was  about  $100,000,000. 
Could  he  have  taken  it  all  with  him  into 
the  sea  his  boy  would  have  been  far  better 
off,  and  would  have  grown  up  a  free  man. 
Under  our  laws  the  burden  of  this  lump  of 
gold  passes  on  to  his  son.  God  seems  to 
have  packed  the  crude  gold  away  in  in¬ 
accessible  places.  Men  must  fight  and  en¬ 
dure  and  give  health  or  life  before  it  can 
l>e  taken  out  of  the  pockets  which  Nature 
has  fenced  in  with  her  worst  barbed  wire. 
And  when  a  man  must  carry  a  lump  of 
gold  which  he  has  not  earned  the  real  gold 
of  his  character  is  hidden  beneath  and  be¬ 
hind  it — out  of  reach  and  dead.  What 
possible  chance  can  this  untrained  and  un¬ 
worked  boy  have  to  do  real  things  in  the 
world?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  doomed 
to  walk  through  life  in  a  shadow.  Food, 
drink,  clothing  and  shelter- — he  can  have 
no  more — and  the  boy  working  through  col¬ 
lege  on  bread  and  cheese  and  hope  will  be 
10  times  the  happy  man.  Who  can  be 
happy  with  a  bag  of  gold  grown  to  his 
back? 

Give  it  away?  IIow?  The  wealth  is  no 
doubt  entailed  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
apart.  It  must  grow  and  grow  and  grow, 
sucking  the  rights  and  earnings  of  others 
with  its  legal  privileges  until  it  shadows 
the  world.  And  even  if  he  were  free  to 
do  so — how  could  this  young  man  give  it 


away  wisely  and  helpfully?  What  does  he 
know  about  the  need  of  money?  How  can 
he  tell  where  to  put  a  dollar  so  that  it  will 
relieve  and  help  true  ambition  rather  than 
poison  it?  That  is  the  secret  of  giving. 
It  is  the  great  vision  or  look  into  eternal 
life  which  seems  to  be  denied  the  rich  man 


farmer?  It  makes  me  feel  very  bad  to  see 
my  father  full  of  hard  cider  all  the  time. 
Do  you  know  of  any  way  that  I  could  get 
him  to  stop  drinking  it?  He  makes  it  so 
unpleasant  for  us  all.  Do  you  think  it 
will  injure  his  health  if  he  keeps  on  drink¬ 
ing  it?  Please  say  all  the  mean  things  about 


hopelessly  tied  to  a  lump  of  inherited  gold. 
Nearly  20  centuries  ago  a  rich  man  came 
by  night  (probably  afraid  to  come  in  day¬ 
light)  asking  this  great  question  of  life.  He 
was  told  to  sell  everything  he  had  and 
giyo  it  to  the  poor.  Probably  one  reason 
why  he  could  not  do  it  was  that  he  did 
not  know  how.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that 
young  Astor  with  his  $60,000,000  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
and  hopeless  of  men.  “Borrowed  money?" 
Yes,  the  Astor  fortune  is  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  it  represents  public  donations. 
You  take  an  old  cow  pasture  worth  about 
$10  an  acre,  have  the  city  grade  it  and  run 
streets  through  it  at  public  expense.  Then 
you  hang  onto  it,  paying  nominal  taxes 
until  it  is  worth  $10,000  or  more  per  front 
foot,  and  where  has  your  value  come  from? 
Who  has  paid  for  it  and  filled  your  pockets 
except  the  people  who  have  crowded  in  and 
around  the  old  pasture?  You  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  money.  The  law  compelled 
them  to  lend  it  to  you,  and  they  cannot 
get  it  back. 

That  rich  young  man  of  20  centuries  ago 
failed.  Had  he  given  away  his  money  he 
would  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  char¬ 
acters  in  history.  He  failed — the  money 
had  grown  to  him  and#  he  did  not  know 
how  to  give  it  up.  Suppose  this  young  Astor 
knew  how  to  give  away  his  bag  of  gold  so 
it  could  go  back  honestly  and  fairly  to  the 
class  from  which  it  really  came !  Through 
coming  centuries  he  would  rank  as  the  great 
man  of  this  age.  Could  he  but  find  a  fair 
plan  for  the  redistribution  of  this  fortune — 
the  relief  and  help  without  the  poison,  and 
all  the  other  great  masters  of  wealth  would 
be  forced  to  follow  him.  They  would  then 
be  the  true  ruling  force  in  the  world.  As 
it  is  even  a  blind  man  can  see  that  an  un¬ 
controllable  power  is  growing  which  will 
fake  their  leadership  and  their  unjust  con¬ 
trol  of  money  away  from  them.  I  pity 
young  Astor  because  from  his  easy  life  and 
gold-plated  future  he  cannot  give  away  his 
bag  of  gold  or  become  more  than  a  byword 
and  a  sneer  in  history.  Of  course  I  realize 
that  many  a  young  man  who  reads  this  will 
not  agree.  They  must  sweat  and  toil  and 
dig  and  deny.  A  very  small  slice  of  this 
Astor  gold  would  suit  them  well.  I  felt 
the  same  way  30  years  ago.  I  never  saw 
a  man  who  enjoyed  doing  the  things  which 
put  real  character  into  him.  I  do  not 
try  to  convince  young  men — no  one  could 
convince  me  except  hard  necessity  and  long 
experience.  You  may  take  it  from  me, 
however,  that  the  worst  thing  father  can 
do  to  the  boy  is  to  make  childhood  an 
easy  play  and  then  put  a  bunch  of  money 
on  his  untried  back.  This  country  has 
been  money  drunk  for  the  past  In  years. 
The  most  dangerous  heritage  to  the  next 
generation  is  the  effort  which  many  pool 
men  make  to  dress  their  families  and  live 
in  a  desperate  imitation  of  their  rich  friends 
and  neighbors.  I  wish  I  could  make  every 
young  man  realize  that  young  Astor  with 
his  crushing  lump  of  gold  is  shut  away 
by  a  cruel  fate  from  the  best  things  which 
life  can  offer.  Right  at  this  time  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  stirring  the  thought  of 
the  nation,  many  young  men  are  asking — 
what  can  I  do  for  my  country?  You  can¬ 
not  do  anything  more  useful  than  to  realize 
that  unhappy  rich  men  like  young  Astor 
have  been  cut  out  of  all  chance  for  a 
“square  deal”  with  themselves.  There  is 
no  better  time  than  right  now  to  read 
James  Russell  Lowell’s  poem  “The  Her¬ 
itage.”  Here  are  two  verses : 

“O  rich  man’s  son  !  there  is  a  toil 

That  with  all  others  level  stands. 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whitens  soft,  white  hands. 

This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands 
A  heritage  it  seems  to  me 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

“O  poor  man’s  son!  Scorn  not  thy  state; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great. 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign. 

A  heritage,  it  sems  to  me 
Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Still  Another  Burden. — Now  here  if? 
another  young  man  about  the  age  of  young 
Astor.  Let  us  consider  his  burden : 

“Do  you  think  cider  either  old  or  new, 
a  good  drink  to  have  on  your  table  all  the 
time?  My  father  and  brother  use  it  all 
the  time ;  they  have  drunk  two  barrels 
since  last  October,  a  large  pitcher  full  all 
the  time  and  at  every  meal.  My  father  is 
very  cross  and  I  cannot  please  him.  My 
sister  thinks  it  is  the  cider,  as  he  is  cranky 
all  the  time.  He  never  used  to  drink  any 
until  he  came  on  this  farm.  We  all  work 
very  hard  to  make  the  farm  pay.  I  have 
never  asked  for  any  pay.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  put  up 
with  it  or  go  to  work  with  some  other 


cider  drinking." 

That  letter  is  genuine.  I  could  not 
say  any  meaner  things  about  hard  cider 
than  anyone  can  read  between  the  lines  of 
this  letter !  Here  is  a  good  man  slowly 
drowning  the  best  there  is  In  him  in  a 
barrel  of  hard  cider.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  more  pitiful  than  that?  “A  cider 
drunk’.’  is  worse  than  anything  that  a  man 
can  get  out  of  beer  or  whisky,  mere  is 
something  about  the  stuff  that  turns  a 
man  nearer  to  a  brute  than  anything  else 
I  know  of.  I  would  just  as  soon  put  a 
little  arsenic  into  our  drinking  water  as  to 
have  a  pitcher  of  cider  on  tap.  I  think 
some  of  the  houses  where  hard  cider  is 
kept  on  hand  'and  where  country  boys  go 
and  drink  are  worse  than  saloons.  This 
is  because  the  saloon  is  not  respectable, 
while  the  farmhouse  is,  yet  the  respect¬ 
able  hard  cider  may  be  worse  than  the  dis¬ 
reputable  beer.  Put  me  down  anywhere 
and  anyway  as  opposed  to  hard  cider.  If 
this  man  does  not  stop  drinking,  with  the 
effect  the  cider  now  has  it  will  surely  get 
him.  His  eyes  will  grow  dim  and  blear. 
His  nose  will  get  red.  Ugly  little  red  veins 
will  start  out  all  over  his  face,  and  hateful 
little  cider  pimples  will  appear.  His 
breath  will  gi-ow  short  and  his  heart  will 
beat  like  a  trip  hammer  when  he  climbs  a 
hill.  It  is  all  in  the  cider  barrel — the  little 
imps  which  will  paint  his  face,  steal  his 
breath  and  pound  on  his  heart  and  tap  the 
very  soul  in  him. 

“Yes,  his  mouth  is  very  small, 

Not  three  inches  wide  in  all, 

But  it  holds  one  hundred  acres  of  the  finest 
farming  land. 

Yes.  it  floated  like  a  boat, 

For  it  all  went  down  his  throat. 

At  the  crooking  of  his  elbow  and  the  raising 
of  his  hand."  h.  w.  c. 


Frightening  Crows. — I  saw  a  recent 
note  on  how  to  catch  crows.  I  never  kill 
a  crow,  never  lose  by  them  any  corn  or 
chickens.  The  crow  is  the  farmer’s  best 
friend.  Tie  a  bunch  of  hen  feathers,  swing 
them  from  a  long  pole,  take  pieces  of  win-  | 
dow  glass  the  same  way  it  will  swing  most 
of  the  time,  scatter  a  few  more  bunches 
tied  so  the  wind  won't  scatter  them 
around  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  If 
you  have  any  looking  glass  that  is  good  j 
try  it  and  let  us  know  how  the  crows 
like  it.  A.  N.  BROWN. 

Massachusetts. 


Maine  Live  "Stock. — A  few  days  ago  a 
“Wild  West  show”  buyer  came  here  and 
bought  a  yoke  of  fancy  ox-en.  The  farmer  j 
who  sold  the  oxen  makes  a  business,  with  i 
his  neighbors’  help,  of  raising  blue  ribbon  I 
cattle.  Every  Fall  they  visit  the  various 
fairs  in  the  State,  aud  always  bring  home 
a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons.  We  had  a  horse 
company,  too,  a  double-header.  The  smooth 
man  sold  a  French  coach  and  a  big  black 
stock  horse  in  one  Summer,  but  to  two 
companies.  Haven’t  heard  of  any  dividends 
being  paid  yet.  ,  L.  w.  r. 

Farmington,  Me. 


Dip  for 
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You  actually  put  dollars  in  y 
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ocketwhen  _ 
rough  a  bath 
and  Disinfectant. 


you  put  your 
th  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 


our 

ogs 


Its  action  is  swift  and  sure  —  it 
prevents  scurvy  skin  —  kills  lice 
and  fleas  which  so  often  hide  and 
play  havoc  behind  the  hog’s  ears, 
between  the  folds  of  the  skin, 
and  around  the  abdomen. 

$  Dr.  Hess  Dip  $ 

and  Disinfectant 

prevents  mange,  scab,  hog  cholera  and  all 
parasitic  skin  troubles.  It  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant,  germicide  and  deodorizer, 
equally  effective  on  sheep,  horses,  cattle, 
dogs  and  poultry. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  ( M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) 
and  sold  under  a  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  satisfactory.  One  gallon  of  Dip  makes 
70  gallons  solution.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  order  from  us  direct 
Write  for  Free  Dip  Booklet 


Dr.Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Invention 


Sharpens  against  side 
face  of  wheel.  Holder 
gives  perfect  control  and 
an  absolutely  perfect  and 
uniform  bevel  to  every 
tooth.  Get  your  sickle 
and  mower  knives 
sharpened 
up  and 
ready  for 
with  the 


Luther 
Farm  Tool 
'nder 

It  is  a  wonder- 
grinder — the 
only  all  steel 
frame  grinder  made 
-has  shaft  drive  like 
an  automobile — en- 
bearings — grav¬ 
ity  lubricatiop.  Has 
30  different  attachments  for  doing  all  kinds  of 
difficult  tool  sharpening,  also  rip  saw,  jig  saw, 
drill,  lathe,  forge  attachment,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time 

Luther  Tool  Grinders  are  equipped  with  the 
rapid  Dimo-Grit  sharpening  wheels  —  “The 
wheel  for  steel” — 25  times  faster  than  the 
grindstone,  10  times  more  efficient  than  emery. 
Will  positively  not  draw  temper. 

FREE  TRIAL  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Send  for  special  30  days  Free  Trial  Offer  and 
40-page  free  book  which  tells  all  about  thi3 
wonderful  free  machine.  Address 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 

1028  Stroh  Building  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


lion  Farmers  now 
sharpen  their  Farm  Tools 
and  implements 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 


have  f>0  years'  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  OurStove  Book,  Free, 
tel  la  what  makes  a  stove  good. 
Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  \V ill 
Interest  You 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  you 
arc  not  satislied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y. 

— Lnrj—— Mr.— nc— ■  ■■■ 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 

VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
Colleg e,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THRIFTY 
STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE. 


Kreso 
Dip  N?1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS.BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED. 

UNIFORM.  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BV  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOWJ F  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO. 

“  _  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY. 


‘'-*1 

7, ft' 


:r 


^DETROIT, MICH 
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Ruralisms 

POISONS  OF  WOOD  AND  FIELD. 

The  Hemlocks. — Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  poison  ivy,  that  lies 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  along  fences 
and  neglected  roadsides,  while  unaware 
of  other  more  dangerous  plants  that 
are  as  freely  disseminated.  We  often 
read,  in  articles  on  “popular”  science,  of 
the  deadly  woorali  or  curare,  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  s  "dumb  cane,”  which  appears  to 
paralyze  tongue  and  throat,  or  of  the 
obeah  poisons  that  have  traveled  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  but  we  for¬ 
get  that  the  poisoned  cup  given  by  the 
Athenians  to  Socrates  smiles  at  us 
along  rural  roadsides,  side  by  side  with 
an  American  cousin  that  masks  its  true 
character  under  a  beguiling  likeness  to 
innocent  sweet  cicely.  All  through  the 
Atlantic  States  we  can  find  these  two 
dangerous  relatives  of  the  wholesome 
parsley,  the  water  hemlock,  Cicuta  ma- 
culata,  and  the  poison  hemlock,  Conium 
maculatum.  Both  possess  a  variety  of 
aliases ;  the  former  is  known  as  spotted 
parsley,  snakeweed,  beaver  poison,  mus¬ 
quash  root,  muskrat  weed,  spotted  cow- 
bane,  children’s  bane,  and  death-of- 
man.  It  may  be  described  as  a  smooth, 
erect  perennial,  three  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  rigid  hollow  stem,  finely-cut 
leaves,  an  umbel  of  small  white  flow¬ 
ers  (somewhat  suggestive  of  wild  car¬ 
rot  or  Queen  Anne's  lace),  and  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  spindle-shaped  roots  two  to  three 
inches  long.  It  is  not  poisonous  to 
touch,  hence  does  not  give  the  warning 
of  blistered  and  irritated  skin,  like 
poison  ivy,  but  is  far  more  deadly,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  poisonous  of  all  our 
native  plants.  Its  poisonous  property  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  root,  but  also  in 
stem,  seeds  and  leaves.  The  fleshy 
tubers  are  the  most  poisonous  part  of 
the  plant,  and  they  are  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  mistaken  for  horseradish,  parsnips 
or  artichokes  when  plowed  or  washed 
out  and  exposed  to  view.  Sometimes 
children  mistake  them  for  the  anise- 
flavored  sweet  cicely,  an  innocent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  family,  and  a  pitiful 
tragedy  results.  For  there  is  no  chemi¬ 
cal  antidote  known  for  the  subtle  al¬ 
kaloids  that  make  the  plant  a  menace, 
and  beyond  the  cleansing  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract,  the  treatment  must  combat 
symptoms  rather  than  causes-  Many 
herbivarous  animals  are  killed  by  this 
plant;  sometimes  they  eat  the  tubers, 
and  sometimes,  in  marshy  places,  they 
are  poisoned  by  drinking  contaminated 
water,  resulting  from  trampling  upon 
the  roots. 

Poison  Hemlock,  Conium  maculatum, 
is  not  a  native  of  this  country;  it  comes 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  but  like  some 
other  “assisted  emigrants,”  it  becomes 
troublesome  where  naturalized.  This  is 
the  “herb  bennet”  of  old  writers,  also 
known  as  spotted  parsley,  fool’s  parsley, 
poison  snakeweed,  cashes  and  wode- 
whistle.  This  is  a  smooth,  purple- 
spotted,  hollow-stemmed  biennial,  two 
to  seven  feet  high,  with  large  finely-cut 
parsley-like  leaves,  and  showy  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  The  fresh  leaves  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nauseating  flavor,  and  when  bruised 
emit  a  disgustingly  mouse-like  odor. 
This  is  nature’s  warning,  for  the 
virulently  poisonous  alkaloid,  conine,  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  being 
especially  present  in  the  leaves  at  flower¬ 
ing  time.  When  in  bloom  the  whole 
plant  exhales  a  fetid  odor,  and  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  ‘to  the  effluvia  is  said 
to  have  narcotic  effects.  The  ridged 
seed,  which  has  on  its  inner  surface  a 
deep  narrow  groove,  contains  the 
poisonous  property  in  a  high  degree,  but 
is  used  in  medicine  to  some  extent ; 
alienists  find  conine  of  value  in  control¬ 
ling  maniacal  paroxysms.  The  root  is 
said  to  be  almost  harmless  in  March, 
April  and  May,  but  is  dangerous  after¬ 
wards.  Poisoning  has  occurred  from 
eating  the  seeds  for  anise,  the  leaves  for 
parsley,  and  the  roots  for  parsnips. 
Children  have  also  been  poisoned  by 
blowing  whistles  made  from  the  hollow 
stems.  Unlike  the  water  hemlock, 
which  causes  frightful  convulsions  and 
other  violent  symptoms,  poison  hem¬ 
lock  produces  a  gradual  weakening  of 
all  muscular  power,  ending  with  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  lungs.  It  calls  for  immediate 
clearing  of  the  digestive  tract,  strong 
tea,  stimulants,  warmth  at  extremities, 
and  artificial  respiration.  Domestic  ani¬ 
mals  have  often  been  killed  by  it,  but 
the  nauseating  taste  ought  to  warn  the 
most  heedless  from  the  leaves.  It  is 
somewhat  disquieting  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  anise  seed  in  both  foreign 


and  domestic  markets  is  ignorantly 
adulterated  with  hemlock. 

The  Black  Cherry,  a  handsome  and 
valuable  tree,  is  not  generally  viewed 
as  poisonous,  yet  it  is  responsible  for 
some  mysterious  deaths  among  cattle 
and  horses.  A  horse  may  nibble  at  the 
tempting  shoots  upon  the  tree  without 
harm,  while  wilting  branches  from  the 
same  tree  may  produce  the  labored  res¬ 
piration,  numbness,  fright  and  convul¬ 
sions  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  It  is, 
according  to  toxicologists,  the  chemical 
action  of  two  non-poisonous  substances, 
which,  in  wilting,  liberate  prussic  acid. 
The  poison  is  very  volatile,  and  quickly 
passes  off,  but  for  a  short  period  it  is 
deadly.  No  doubt  many  cases  of  mys¬ 
terious  poisoning  among  cattle  may  be 
traced  to  this  cause,  where  the  animals 
have  had  access  to  freshly-cut  brush. 
The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  not  poisonous, 
but  children  have  been  killed  by  eating 
the  kernels,  and  though  this  wild  black 
cherry  is  often  used  to  flavor  liquors, 
the  seed  itself  is  open  to  suspicion. 

Toadstools.  —  Mushroom  poisoning 
really  seems  like  deliberate  suicide,  for 
its  most  common  cause,  the  deadly 
amanita,  is  so  distinct  in  appearance 
that  one  can  hardly  understand  why 
anyone  should  gather  it.  There  is  no 
known  antidote  to  phallin,  its  toxic  prin¬ 
ciple,  so  the  amateur  mycologist  would 
do  well  to  abstain  from  rash  experi¬ 
ments.  Avoid  fungi  growing  in  woods, 
for  while  this  cuts  out  some  edible 
forms,  it  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
deadly  amanita.  The  wholesome  mush¬ 
room  is  always  found  wild  in  open 
fields.  The  deadly  amanita  has  smooth 
satiny  cap,  white  gills  and  spores ;  the 
white  veil  forms  a  cup  at  the  base, 
which  is  absent  in  the  true  mushroom. 
The  fly  amanita  has  a  warty  cap,  shad¬ 
ing  from  white  or  cream  to  yellow  or 
even  bright  red.  These  are  both  ex¬ 
tremely  deadly. 

False  Hellebore. — This  has  bright 
green  stemless  plaited  leaves,  coming  up 
in  thick  tufts  in  Spring.  It  is  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  is  occasionally  gathered  with 
marsh  marigold,  and  boiled  for  Spring 
greens,  with  fatal  results.  This  plant, 
botanically  Veratrum  viride.  is  also  called 
Indian  poke,  wolfsbane,  devil’s  bite  and 
bear  corn.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
vegetable  poisons  are  very  variable  in 
character,  and  individuals  also  differ  in 
degree  of  immunity.  The  deadly  upas 
of  Java  may  be  handled  with  impunity 
by  a  person  who  would  be  blistered  by 
an  innocent  little  Himalayan  primrose. 
It  is  wise  to  avoid  culinary  experiments 
with  unknown  plants,  and  also  to  ac¬ 
quire  at  least  a  working  acquaintance 
with  those  that  need  a  danger  flag. 


Your  Fruit  and  Ground 
Crops  are  Not  Yet  Free 
from  Insect  Attack! 

Protect  them  now  with  the  safest 
and  surest  of  all  spray  materials — 

ELECTROS 

(The  Powdered  Form) 

It  gives  certain  protection  because  it  is  sure  death  to  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  It’s  100%  stronger  than  other  brands, 
yet  is  absolutely  safe  to  use  on  tender  foliage.  Electro  is  the  only  kind 

in  non-crystalline  form;  hence  stays  sus¬ 
pended,  is  distributed  better,  and  sticks 
longer  than  any  other  brand.  Mixes  in¬ 
stantly  with  water  or  can  be  used  dry  as  a 
dust.  The  most  economical  insecticide  you 
can  buy.  Send  for  our  proofs. 

THE  VREELAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  32  Church  St.,  New  York 


Write  for 

“ Spraying  Simplified” 

68  pages  of  definite,  re¬ 
liable  information  on 
how  to  know  insects 
and  fungi  and  how  to 
control  them.  FREE 
on  request. 


epp AY  V 

If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer. We  claim 
'L-  A  ^  IT  that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 

M,  /It.  single  or  double  acting  pump^of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 

Traction 
Way  I 


French  Mushrooms. — According  to  the 
London  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  France  is  the 
great  center  for  the  production  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield 
exceeds  (>.000  tons  per  annum  and  brings 
in  a  return  of  considerably  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  sterling.  According  to 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence, 
the  disused  stoue  quarries,  clialk  pits,  and 
gypsum  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  towns  are  used  on  a  vast  scale  for 
mushroom  cultivation.  Thus,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Paris  alone,  over  1,500  hands 
are  employed  in  the  industry,  and  the  daily 
output  at  the  height  of  the  season  amounts 
to  25  tons.  After  Paris  and  the  “canning 
factories,”  England  is  the  chief  market  for 
French  mushrooms,  though  they  travel  in 
refrigerators  so  far  as  the  United  States. 


The  easiest 
surest  way  to 
kill  bugs! 


|A*> 


■A’L. 


No  one  will  ever  use 
a  liquid  sprayer  who 
has  once  used  the 


CHAMPION 


/NSECT/C/DE 

DUSTER 

The  Champion  works  faster — dusts  two  rows 
at  once — as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  Weighs  only 
six  pounds.  Simple  to  operate,  any  farm  hand, 
even  a  boy  can  use  it.  It  gives  better  results, 
at  less  expense — in  time  and  material  used — 
than  any  other  machine.  No  water  to  carry. 
Least  danger  because  the  poison  is  kept  at 
a  safe  distance.  Price  58. oo.  If  your  local 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct  on 
receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

On  large  acreage,  use  the  Beetle  Duster. 

Dusts  four  rows  as  fast  as  a  horse  walks. 

Write  for  literature  to 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER 

301C  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 


IKON AC£ 


slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 
relict  valve. 

Traction  Sprayers 

have  55  and  100  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

Seethis  sprayetonyourdealer’sfloor.  Writeusatonce 
for  special  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  complete  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  and  drills,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  10»,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


CDDAY  We  Make 

OrKAr.?K£b?d 


a 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Spraying  Calondar  Free.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  We  have  the  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ISACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

applies  dry  insecticides  to  Potatoes,  etc., 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  At  dealers,  75c. 
Prepaid  by  us,  $1-00.  Endorsed  and  sold 
by  the  Bup:  Death  and  Slug:  Shot  people  as 
the  best.  Farmer  says:  “Shvph  its  cost 
first  time  you  uh©  it.”  Another:  “Worth  its 
weight  in  gold  if  I  couldn't  get  another.” 
5  Sales  increased  lfiOOg  over  1911.  Won’tdis- 


appoint  you.  Saves  time,  work,  money. 

flere-an-Hour  Sifter  Co.,  Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Big  Potato  Crops 


Banish  blight  and  bugs  by  spraying  the  new , 
thorough  way,  saturating  thoroughly.  Over 
300,000  farmers  and  gardeners  use 

Brown’s  Auto  Sprays 

Auto  Spray  No.  1  is  most  powerful 
and  efficient  of  all  hand  sprayers, 

Capacity  four  gal.  Guaranteed  to  do 
best  work  inshortest  time  at  lowestcost. 

Auto  pop  nozzle  throws  round,  line, 
and  coarse  sprays  and  streams.  Easiest 
to  handle.  40  styles  and  sizes— hand  and 
power  outfits.  Brown's  Non-clou  Atomic 
Nozzle  tor  largo  sprayers— great  time 
and  money  saver,  positively  will  nott'og 
— adjustable  from  fine  spray  to  powerful 
stream.  >  Write  for  complete  Spraying 
Guide  and  full  particulars. 

The  E. C.  Brown  Co. ,  28  Jay  St., Rochester, N.Y. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Inci  eased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


LIME  SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Crowers 


Price  By  M«i|  With  Tt»l 
Jar  and  Instructions _ _  — 

Agent*  Wanted  I  very  w  here 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO..  Carbondaie,  Pa 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Rlights,  etc.,  to 

B .  HAMMOND  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  BEAT,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

You  may  not  agree  with  that  discussion  on  page 
644.  Very  well — tell  us  what  you  would  do  with 
$60,000,000  if  it  were  put  into  your  hands.  You  are 
to  be  held  responsible  for  its  use.  What  would  you 
do  with  it?  The  chances  are  you  cannot  figure  out  a 
more  useful  plan  than  this:  Establish  a  land  bank 
with  interest  just  large  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
Make  loans  on  farm  property  with  long  terms.  Make 
it  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the  borrower  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  his  farm  and  use  lime,  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  and  fertilizers  as  specified,  and  handle  the  land 
in  a  definite  manner. 

* 

There  is  a  resolution  before  Congress  to  provide 
money  with  which  to  send  a  committee  of  American 
farmers  to  Europe.  These  farmers  are  to  study  the 
various  systems  of  agricultural  cooperative  credits.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  right  kind  of  farmers 
could  go — free  to  say  just  what  they  found.  It  would 
come  close  to  a  farce,  however,  if  a  group  of  “agricul¬ 
turists’’  or  students  went  over.  Europe  is  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  work.  Over  there  all  classes  understand 
that  farming  is  the  foundation  of  all  society.  We  say 
it  is  here,  but  we  do  not  prove  it  by  giving  our  farm¬ 
ers  equal  financial  opportunity  with  our  bankers. 

* 

We  would  like  to  see  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  Rail¬ 
road  in  New  England  make  some  thorough  experi¬ 
ments  with  lime.  We  believe  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  cultivated  soils  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
will  be  helped  by  liming.  Let  there  be  made  as  thor¬ 
ough  an  application  of  lime  on  these  soils  as  was 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  productive  face 
of  the  country  will  be  changed.  The  railroad  is  in  a 
position  to  do  great  things  with  this  lime  proposition. 
It  can  locate  the  best  lime  deposits  and  give  special 
freight  rates  which  will  put  the  lime  at  a  farmer’s 
station  at  a  fair  price.  Every  ton  of  lime  used  on  a 
New  England  farm  means  a  larger  crop.  This  means 
more  freight  either  to  haul  that  increase  of  crop  di¬ 
rectly  or  to  haul  the  things  which  will  be  bought  with 
the  proceeds.  No  one  asks  the  railroad  to  go  into 
any  benevolent  scheme.  Its  tracks  are  not  laid  for 
that  purpose.  The  proposition  is  that  lower  rates  will 
mean  more  lime,  larger  crops  and  more  railroad 
business. 

* 

Thanks  for  your  remarks  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  this  week,  on  the  contest  of  Messrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  for  votes.  You  say  it  is  a  sad  spectacle  for  the 
American  public  to  contemplate.  What  of  the  people  in 
Europe  who  are  looking  on?  They  say  over  there  that  we 
think  of  nothing  here  but  money,  and  that  our  polities 
reek  with  venality  and  corruption.  Surely  that  opinion 
is  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  the  face  of  such  charges  and 
countercharges  as  we  are  having  from  Colonel  Roosevelt 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wm.  r.  fisher. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  there  were  but  one  or  two  letters  like  the  above 
we  should  not  print  it.  There  are  many  such — enough 
to  make  it  appear  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  a 
very  large  number  of  our  people.  The  spectacle  is  a 
sad  one.  The  worst  feature  is  the  effect  of  this  fool¬ 
ish  word  scuffle  upon  young  men.  Many  of  them  have 
looked  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  their  ideal  in  morals, 
public  actions  and  manners.  The  example  he  is  set¬ 
ting  them  on  the  stump  is  bad.  The  politicians  must 
all  be  chuckling  over  it.  for  the  easiest  way  to  ob¬ 
scure  real  issues  and  genuine  debate  is  to  encourage 
personalities.  A  candidate  for  the  White  House 
should  get  above  “ You’re  another !”  as  an  argument. 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

We  know  of  a  large  number  of  students  at  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  who  want  to  work  on  farms  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  can  give  good  service  and  are  willing  to 
work.  Many  of  them  are  working  their  way  through 
college,  and  must  earn  money  during  vacation.  Do 
you  know  anyone  who  wants  such  help?  Some  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  take  the  position  that  such  students  ought 
to  pay  for  what  they  will  learn  on  a  good  farm ! 
But  how  are  they  to  live  and  earn  their  schooling? 
If  they  can  provide  the  labor  they  ought  to  be  paid 
for  it,  and  we  believe  many  a  fruit  grower  or  gar¬ 
dener  could  obtain  a  good  profit  out  of  the  work 
of  these  energetic  young  men. 

* 

We  hear  of  these  proficient  men  who  do  great 
things ;  here  comes  a  hen.  She’s  no  pure  blood  Rhode 
Island  Red — this  Business  Hen  who  goes  up  head, 
nor  Plymouth  Rock,  nor  Wyandotte,  but  just  a  com¬ 
mon  scrub — old  Spot.  No  beef  scraps,  “mash”  or 
other  fad  was  hers,  she  scrapped  for  all  she  had, 
which  was  not  much,  yet  she  could  scratch  a  living 
from  the  garden  patch.  One  day  she  found,  right  in 
her  tracks,  a  package  of  new  carpet  tacks.  Strange 
poultry  food  as  you  may  say,  and  yet  they  went  the 
good  old  way.  For,  one  by  one,  she  let  them  drop 
within  the  mazes  of  her  crop.  Then  to  the  farm 
house  straight  she  flew,  prepared  some  mighty  deed 
to  do.  She  walked  right  through  the  parlor  door,  and 
laid — a  carpet  on  the  floor. 

* 

“Tier  men  have  been  some  time  free  they  know  not 
how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  final  and  permanent  fruits 
of  liberty  are  wisdom,  moderation  and  mercy.  Its  imme¬ 
diate  effects  are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors, 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  .  .  .  It  is 

just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it. 

.  .  .  and  ask  in  scorn  where  the  promised  splendor 

and,  comfort  may  be  found.” 

This  extract  from  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Milton 
comes  back  to  us  with  great  power  at  this  time.  We 
are,  in  this  country,  trying  out  various  forms  of  pri¬ 
mary  elections  or  expression  of  popular  opinion.  In 
several  States  voters  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
express  their  preference  for  Presidential  candidates. 
In  New  York  the  result  was  little  better  than  a  farce 
under  the  foolish  primary  law  which  the  politicians 
threw  as  a  sop  to  public  sentiment.  In  other  States 
the  result  has  been  more  satisfactory,  yet  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  hide-bound  party  “workers”  are  de¬ 
nouncing  the  plan  as  a  failure.  It  is  a  failure — for 
them,  for  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  no 
longer  guarantee  to. “deliver  the  goods”  whenever  the 
people  have  a  chance  at  a  secret,  popular  ballot.  We 
asked  a  politician  the  other  day  how  his  State  would 
vote.  He  said,  “Honestly,  I  cannot  tell.  Under  the 
old  law  I  could  absolutely  guarantee  to  deliver  these 
delegates,  but  under  this  primary  they  get  away  from 
me — I  hardly  dare  ask  people  how  they  will  vote.  We 
can  do  nothing  but  put  up  popular  candidates  and 
popular  issues.”  There  is  the  whole  story.  In  many 
cases  the  laws  are  crude,  and  the  people  may  not 
know  how  to  use  their  power  to  best  advantage.  They 
may  make  mistakes  which  seem  clumsy  and  childish, 
and  of  course  the  politicians  and  special  privilege 
classes  “ask  in  scorn”  where  the  great  results*  are 
to  be  found.  Wait!  Never  again  will  we  take  any 
backward  step  to  the  old  stale  caucus  and  packed 
convention.  Every  step  will  be  in  advance  to  a 
stronger  and  simpler  primary  law.  The  principle  has 
come  to  stay,  and  all  the  forces  of  graft,  hatred  and 
ridicule  can  never  put  it  back. 

* 

I  am  sorry  to  have  even  to  think  the  “short  and  ugly 
word”  regarding  any  of  your  correspondents,  but  I  can't 
swallow  the  claim  of  Baptiste  Diabo  who  “can  dross  600 
fowls  or  better  in  10  hours.”  That  means  60  birds  an 
hour — one  bird  a  minute.  I  am  willing  to  affirm  that  it 
can’t  he  drpie — not  even  if  he  flays  ’em.  If  some  one  else 
does  the  killing  and  puts  the  birds  properly  scalded  into 
your  hands,  you  can  do  a  dozen  an  hour,  perhaps  20 — and 
do  it  neatly.  But  60  an  hour— well,  I’m  a  doubting 
Thomas  or  a  Missourian.  Anyhow  I  must  see  it  to  believe 
it.  w.  e.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  “the  short,  ugly  word” 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some  time.  It  was  some¬ 
what  in  evidence  during  a  memorable  occasion 
when  we  tried  to  do  a  tailoring  job  on  some  cow 
papers,  but  it  required  a  hen  to  bring  it  back.  Mr. 
Baptiste  Diabo  is  of  French  and  Indian  extraction, 
and  we  should  judge  that  the  hens  shed  their  feathers 
at  sight  of  him !  Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  thinks  so 
well  of  his  picking  fingers  that  he  wants  to  have  Mr. 
Diabo  give  a  demonstration  at  Cornell.  We  wrote  Mr. 
Diabo  and  asked  what  he  called  a  fair  day’s  work. 
He  says  he  can  dress  600  fowls  or  better  in  10  hours ! 
One  of  our  boys  can  consume  an  entire  forenoon  in 
killing  and  dressing  three  hens,  but  we  gave  Mr. 
Diabo  a  chance  to  tell  his  short  story.  Now  comes 


May  25, 

our  Massachusetts  friend  with  his  “short,  ugly  word.” 
Prof.  Krum,  of  Cornell,  is  well  known  in  New  York 
State.  He  saw  Baptiste  Diabo  in  action  and  this  is 
his  report: 

“This  young  man  gave  a  demonstration  at  the  poultry 
show  while  I  was  there  this  Winter  with  five  good-sized 
roasters  that  had  been  thoroughly  scalded.  He  picked 
them  clean  in  one  minute  and  21  seconds.  The  next  day 
he  repeated  the  performance  with  six  birds  in  one  minute 
and  30  seconds.  Ilis  employer  also  informed  me  that  he 
is  an  expert  in  dry  picking,  although  I  have  not  seen  him 
do  any  work  of  this  kind.” 

We  trust  our  Massachusetts  friend  will  admit  that 
this  makes  the  word  longer  and  takes  some  of  the 
ugliness  out  of  it.  You  notice  Mr.  Diabo  does  not 
have  any  “system”  to  sell;  nor  does  he  claim  to  make 
$25  a  hen  profit.  All  he  claims  is  that  he  can  pick  or 
dress  a  bird  in  record  time.  He  is  in  a  class  by  him¬ 
self,  like  those  men  who  dig  100  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  a  day,  chop  10  cords  of  wood,  or  set  out  15,000 
plants.  It  is  no  proof  that  they  are  fakers  because 
we  cannot  do  the  job  ourselves. 

* 

Last  year  we  had  several  references  to  the  case  of 
a  Jersey  farmer  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  for 
fire  damage.  In  1905  a  spark  from  a  passing  locomo¬ 
tive  set  fire  to  a  barn  owned  by  J.  A.  Goodman.  All 
the  farm  buildings  were  destroyed  and  also  others  on 
nearby  farms.  The  case  was  fought  for  years  through 
court  after  court,  but  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap¬ 
peals  finally  settled  it  by  sustaining  a  verdict  against 
the  company.  It  gives  a  verdict  of  over  $8,000  to  Mr. 
Goodman.  The  railroad  fought  this  case  hard  be¬ 
cause  what  is  known  as  the  “screen  rule”  was  at 
stake.  They  undertook  to  prove  that  the  screen  in 
the  smokestack  of  the  locomotive  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  as  required  by  law.  They  claimed  this  as 
a  full  defense — that  they  had  complied  with  legal  re¬ 
quirements.  The  court  held  that  this  did  not  free  the 
railroad  from  liability  if  it  could  be  proved  that  large 
sparks  actually  escaped. 

* 

Those  articles  on  the.  German  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credits  have  stirred  up  reports  from  Americans 
who  try  to  borrow  money  on  farm  property.  Here 
is  one  from  Florida: 

I  have  a  farm  that  would  bring  $4,000  under  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  I  tried  to  get  a  loan  for  $300  on  first  mortgage 
to  buy  engine  and  puinp  to  irrigate  with.  I  found  cheap 

money,  $300  at  10  per  cent,  $30  per  year;  for  getting  the 

money  for  me,  $15  ;  compelled  me  to  insure,  $15  ;  pay  for 
ail  papers  being  made,  $6.  I  wanted  it  for  three  years, 
$300.  and  they  would  take  out  the  $36  first  and  give  mo 
$264,  and  then  10  per  cent  at  $30  per  year,  $90,  for  a 

three  year  loan  on  $264,  or  $126  In  three  years  for  $264 

loan.  J.  A.  F. 

Florida. 

This  is  not  even  an  exceptional  case.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  even  worse  ones  will  be  reported.  How 
can  a  man  without  capital  hope  to  make  his  farm  pay 
under  any  such  arrangement?  That  is  where  the 
farmers  in  Canada  and  in  Europe  have  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  own  small  land  owners. 


BREVITIES. 

The  general  opinion  seonis  to  be  that  silage  will  go  well 
with  Eastern  beef  making.  It  should  have  been  used  more 
for  this  purpose. 

According  to  London  despatches  of  May  8,  a  whole 
year  had  elapsed  since  any  vessel  sailing  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  had  entered  the  Thames. 

A  New  Hampshire  man  says  he  can  grow  200  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  Shall  he  cliange  and  grow  pickles  at 
$1.25  per  1,000?  We  should  stick  to  potatoes  if  sure  of 
that  yield. 

Advice  to  mulchers — do  not  pile  the  mulch  material 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  roots  will  run  out 
somewhat  farther  than  the  branches  extend.  The  thirsty 
tree  mouths  are  out  there. 

The  courts  decide  that  when  a  customer  can  prove  that 
he  was  made  sick  by  the  food  bought  at  a  restaurant  he 
may  obtain  damages.  In  Louisiana  the  court  thought  $100 
not  excessive  in  such  a  case. 

The  entire  world  is  interested  in  the  market  question. 
In  Montevideo.  Uruguay,  the  bakers  demanded  repeal  of  a 
law  compelling  them  to  sell  bread  and  meat  by  weight. 
Their  demand  was  turned  down. 

Among  advertisements  in  an  English  gardening  paper 
we  find  garden  netting  for  fruit  trees,  25x8  yards,  seven 
shillings  and  threepence ;  14-pound  bag  of  odd  pieces  of 
netting  for  bush  fruits,  two  shillings.  This  netting  against 
birds  is  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  garden  work. 

The  Southern  States  need  grass — as  well  as  corn  and 
Alfalfa.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  experimenting 
in  South  Carolina.  100  farmers  helping.  One  ton  of  lime 
per  acre  is  used  and  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  fine  bone 
and  200  pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  This  unusual 
fertilizer  appears  to  work  well  on  soils  well  supplied  with 
potash.  They  use  a  combination  of  Orchard  grass,  Tall 
meadow  oat  grass  aud  Italian  rye  grass — with  Red  clover. 
This  promises  to  yield  2%  tons  or  more  per  acre,  and 
such  a  yield  will  greatly  encourage  the  dairy  and  live 
stock  industry.  This  is  just  what  the  South  needs  to  do — 
go  to  grass. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


A  number  of  Eastern  readers  have  asked 
why  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Oregon 
was  not  sent  back  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Bourne  is  one  -of  the  most  progressive  Re¬ 
publicans  at  Washington,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  Oregon  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  return  rather  than  recall  such  a  man. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  wo  wrote  some 
of  our  readers  for  opinions.  Ilei’e  ai’e  fair 
samples  of  replies.  We  want  to  know  all 
about  these  things,  for  it  seems  likely  that 
in  the  future  Senators  are  to  be  elected 
or  at  least  named  by  popular  vote.  Wo 
wish  to  get  away  from  the  politician  d 
learn  what  the  plain  voters  think. 

The  Personality  of  the  Candidate. 

Mr.  Bourne  undoubtedly  is  a  man  of 
marked  ability  and  great  influence  in  the 
Senate.  He  had  been  honored  by  excep¬ 
tional  positions  on  the  committees  and  lias 
secured  a  great  deal  of  beneficial  legislation 
for  this  State,  and  it  seemed  very  desir¬ 
able  to  return  him  to  the  Senate.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  a  past  record  here 
that  never  came  to  light  iu  his  Senatorial 
campaign,  as  the  papers  have  always  re¬ 
frained  from  mentioning  his  personal  affairs. 
But  so  many  remenber  him  as  a  man 
about  town  and  a  general  all-round  sport 
in  the  early  days  that  they  feared  a  refor¬ 
mation  had  not  been  entirely  completed, 
lie  is  a  spender,  extravagant  in  his  habits, 
haughty  and  hard  to  approach.  He  has 
spent  very  little  of  his  time  in  Oregon, 
preferring  to  travel  around  with  apparently 
a  more  congenial  crowd. 

Mr.  Selling,  who  was  nominated,  has  been  so 
prominently  identified  with  Oregon  for  many 
years  that  he  has  won  a  host  of  friends. 
Scarcely  a  charitable  organization  but  what 
has  felt  the  benefit  of  his  kind  heart.  He  is 
the  first  to  respond  when  trouble  comes,  is 
very  accommodating  and  will  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  a  favor :  is  a  splendid  business 
man  and  has  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Quiet 
and  unassuming  and  easily  approached;  the 
lowliest  beggar  knows  that  he  would  meet 
with  a  kind  response  from  Mr.  Selling.  • 
There  were  only  two  objections  to  him 
raised  during  the  campaign  ;  one,  his  inex¬ 
perience  ;  the  other,  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
The  State  formerly  had  a  Jewish  Senator 
in  the  person  of  Joe  Simon,  and  the  race 
prejudice  seemed  to  be  strong  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  much. 
The  people  at  large  have  felt  the  same  way 
toward  Mr.  Selling,  but  they  apparently 
have  waived  all  the  prejudice  and  as  he  is 
nominated  he  will  undoubtedly  be  elected. 
From  the  above  argument,  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  there  is  one  reason,  why  Sena¬ 
tor  Jonathan  Bo'urne  was  defeated — the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  candidates.  c.  B.  w. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

A  Combination  of  Results. 

A  good  many  are  asking  the  question 
“Why  did  Oregon  fail  to  express  its  desire 
to  have  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  returned 
to  Congress?”  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
he  has  been  an  excellent  servant  of  the 
State,  has  accomplished  almost  more  than 
was  expected  of  him,  and  by  the  rule  ‘  one 
good  term  deserves  another,”  should  have 
been  the  emphatic  choice  of  the  people  this 
year.  But  political  factors  are  many,  and 
the  people  are  sometimes  captious  or  un¬ 
appreciative.  Jonathan  Bourne  in  the  days 
of  “queer”  politics  in  Oregon  played  the 
game  according  to  the  rules.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  a  political  adventurer,  and  when 
the  people  decided  upon  him  as  their  first 
Senator  'under  the  new  plan,  his  selection 
was  accounted  proof  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  system  f£s  enemies  had  pointed  out. 
Although  he  has  earned  another  com¬ 
mission.  his  past  history  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  some  and  he  had  no  powerful  sup¬ 
port  in  the  State.  Of  the  two  principal 
papers,  the  Oregonian  (an  excellent  news¬ 
paper  but  reactionary  in  politics)  has  all 
the  time  been  his  keen  enemy,  and  during 
his  whole  term  of  office  has  minimized  his 
accomplishments  and  abused  him.  The 
Journal,  calling  itself  independent,  but 
leaning  toward  the  Democracy  and  usually 
quite  fair,  instead  of  supporting  him  for 
his  championship  of  the  “Oregon  system” 
as  it  should,  has  damned  him  with  faint 
praise.  Now  realize  how  Oregon  with  the 
rest  of  the  West,  felt  about  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  and  that  it  could  hardly  for¬ 
give  Bourne  for  his  vote  favoring  it_;  then 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
return  to  Oregon  during  the  campaign  to 
claim  his  right  to  another  term,  a  process 
which  seems  necessary  in  these  days  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  man  shall  seek  the 
office,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it  was 
for  him  to  lose  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
result,  as  a  whole.  Multnomah  County 
(Portland)  returned  him  a  good-sized 
plurality,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  prin¬ 
cipal  rival,  Ben  Selling,  is  a  popular  mer¬ 
chant  in  Portland.  It  should  be  added 
that  by  his  philanthropy  and  public  spirit 
Mr.  Selling  has  become  well  known  and 
popular  and  this  is  what  counted  rather 
than  any  fitness  he  may  develop  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  State  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Oregon.  c.  F.  B. 

He  Did  Not  “Mix”  Enough. 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  is  a  good  man, 
deservedly  popular  in  western  Oregon,  and 
should  have  succeeded  himself  as  the  next 
Senator  from  this  State,  his  record  un¬ 
tarnished  by  graft,  and  his  patriotism  un¬ 
doubted."  his  broad  grasp  of  the  growing 
needs  of  an  advancing  civilization  and  his 
intense  love  of  justive  among  all  people 
constitute  him  a  progressive  of  high  order. 
Then  why  was  his  candidacy  not  sustained 
by  the  average  voter  at  the  primary 
April  19? 

The  highest  success  in  agriculture — the 
harvest  test — is  not  attained  by  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  adaptation  of 
seed  to  both  soil  and  climate,  nor  to  the 
surrounding  fence,  though  these  are  highly 
important  adjuncts,  but  there  must  be  con¬ 


stant  care,  eternal  vigilance  to  guard 
against  all  enemies;  even  a  slight  breeze 
which  may  cause  a  breach  in  the  fence 
and  consequent  disaster  and  failure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  press  dispatches  Senator 
Bourne  announced  his  candidacy,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  statement  that  he  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  make  a  personal  canvass. 
His  field  extended  over  the  whole  State, 
and  eastern  Oregon  is  where  defeat  over¬ 
took  him  ;  his  home,  western  Oregon,  real¬ 
izing  his  worth,  proved  loyal.  The  fence 
problem.  When  Gov.  Chamberlain’s  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  Senatorsliip  was  in  embryo 
he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at 
Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Jackson 
County,  in  which  he  disturbed  no  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  party  contention  but 
interspersed  with  shrewd  but  pleasing 
anecdotes  and  touching  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  salient  points  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  neither  compromising  him¬ 
self  or  his  party.  Passing  from  the  ros¬ 
trum  to  the  baseball  enclosure  opposite. 
+aking  the  bat  in  his  hands  and  holding  it 
in  position  so  the  pitcher  could  easily  hit 
it,  then  circling  the  diamond  the  inverse 
way  to  the  home  plate,  he  scored  a  politi¬ 
cal  fence.  Had  Senator  Bourne  visited 
eastern  Oregon,  shaken  hands  with  the 
“boys,”  saying  “You  people  are  my  people 
and  I  am  desirous  of  aiding  you  in  all 
legitimate  ways,”  he  would  most  probably 
have  escaped  the  “iceberg.”  C.  v. 

Wanted  an  Oregon  Man. 

The  people  of  Oregon  prefer  to  f  rep¬ 
resented  in  Congress  by  one  of  our  own 
number.  Jonathan  Bourne  has  all  his 
financial  interests  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  he  is  working  for  the  interests 
of  that  part  of  the  country  more  than  this. 
Most  of  the  people  from  this  western  coun¬ 
try  came  from  the  Eastern  States,  but  this 
is  a  big  country,  and  when  the  people  get 
here  they  look  at  things  as  they  are  here. 
When  we  send  a  man  to  Washington  we 
want  him  to  do  something,  and  we  have 
such  a  man  in  Representative  W.  C.  Haw¬ 
ley,  who  has  just  been  unanimously  chosen 
at  the  primaries  for  another  term.  Sena¬ 
tor  Jonathan  Bourne  pays  taxes  in  Oregon 
to  the  amount  of  just  $2.50.  The  man  Ben 
Selling,  whom  we  have  chosen  in  his  place, 
is  doing  ’  business  here  among  us,  and  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State.  He 
is  a  Jew.  and  believes  in  God  and  is 
pledged  to  follow  the  higher  law,  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  the  present  Senator. 
These  are  some'  of  the  reasons  1  voted  for 
another  ipan  to  take  J.  Bourne’s  place,  and 
the  results  show  that  others  had  some  rea¬ 
sons  for  choosing  another  man.  One  of  the 
strange  things  is  that  the  western  people 
know  the  East  and  its  people,  while  the 
people  who  live  in  the  East  do  not  seem  to 
know  very  much  about  this  great  western 
country  nor  its  people.  There  are  some 
pretty  wild  things  being  done  here  in  the 
West,  but  the  power  to  right  them  is  being 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  they 
will  be  righted  in  a  short  time.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  are  getting  better  when 
they  are  compelled  to  be  so ;  it  is  coming 
slowly  but  it  is  being  done.  d.  f. 

Senator  Bourne  was  defeated  principally 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  His  vote  on  the  tariff  was  indefen¬ 
sible.  His  best  friends  cannot  and  do  not 
try  to  defend  his  course  on  this. 

2.  His  advocacy  of  the  parcels  post  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  mistaken  campaign 
by  the  country  storekeepers.  They  made  a 
strong  body  of  fighters,  and  their  influence 
was  thrown  against  him  in  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  parcels  post  would  put  them 
out  of  business. 

3.  The  old-time  gag  was  used  by  his  op¬ 
ponents  to  divide  the  vote.  If  there  had 
been  but  the  two  candidates  he  would  have 
won  in  spite  of  the  other  reasons,  but  two 
other  candidates  drew  enough  votes  from 
the  progressives  to  elect  his  fake  pro¬ 
gressive  opponent.  Mr.  Selling.  The  city 
of  Portland  went  strong  against  Selling, 
showing  that  it  was  the  farmer  vote  that 
defeated  Bourne.  Now  they  are  talking 
Dane,  the  Democrat,  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  Oregon  will  have  another 
Democrat  in  the  Senate,  as  Portland  will 
go  for  Dane  even  stronger  than  it  did  in 
the  primaries  for  Bourne. 

4.  Bouime  should  have  come  to  Oregon 

and  explained  his  actions,  as  well  as  to  tell 
the  people  the  true  status  of  affairs  and 
not  leave  it  to  a  press  that  was  bought  up 
by  his  opponents,  only  one  paper  in  Port¬ 
land  being  outspoken  for  him.  The  Ore¬ 
gonian  is  absolutely  discredited  in  the  city, 
but  it  still  has  some  influence  with  the  old 
timers  in  the  country.  In  the  city  it  is  a 
safe  bet  to  vote  the  opposite  to  the  way 
the  Oregonian  advises.  n.  h. 


At  the  present  writing  I  can  report  a 
favorable  Winter  on  young  trees,  the  older 
ones  suffering  some.  I  remember  one  year 
on  our  20-acre  Elberta  block  losing  900 
three-vear-old  trees.  They  bloomed  out  and 
then  withered  and  died.  Our  setting  of 
buds  is  good — over  one-half  of  them  start¬ 
ing.  Barring  accidents  we  are  looking  for 
a  good  peach  crop  here.  w.  w.  d. 

Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  getting  something  more 
than  the  37  cents  of  the  dollar  lately  out 
of  our  potatoes,  as  we  received  $1.40  per 
bushel  at  the '  grocery  in  Battle  Creek. 
Many  tubers  froze  and  many  were  not 
gathered  because  of  weather  conditions  last 
Fall,  which  accounts  for  the  price.  We 
picked  ours  up  in  the  mud  but  they  kept 
well.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  part  of 
Michigan  are  plowing  up  all  or  most  of 
their  wheat  and  putting  in  other  crops,  as 
what  did  not  freeze  is  infested  with  in¬ 
sects.  '  G.  C.  C. 

Climax,  Mich. 

We  have  had  a  very  wet  Spring  here, 
and  are  behind  with  all  farm  work.  Oat 
sowing  is  two  weeks  late,  and  only  about 
half  the "ground  broken  for  sod.  No  sod 
was  plowed  during  the  Winter,  as  the 
ground  wTas  deeply  frozen  all  the  time. 
Wheat  and  grass,  owing  to  frequent  rains, 
and  warm  weather,  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  young  clover  of  this  year’s  seeding  is 
In  good  shape.  The  soil  is  too  wet  to  work, 
but  man£  farmers  are  almost  ready  to  plow 
wet  and  trust  to  getting  the  ground  worked 
down  before  clods  form,  while  others  are 
in  no  hurry  because  they  fear  that  if  the 
corn  were  planted  the  weeds  would  take  it. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  E.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Serious  disorder  occurred 
among  striking  miners  at  Luzerne,  I’a.,  May 
8-9.  At  Minersville  a  shooting  affray  oc¬ 
curred  between  foreign  miners  and  State 
constabulary.  Although  the  State  laws 
prohibit  unnaturalized  residents  from  own¬ 
ing  firearms  it  is  said  that  every  foreigner 
in  Minersville  is  a  walking  arsenal.  The 
rains  have  swollen  all  the  mountain 
streams  and  the  water  is  pouring  into  the 
mines.  The  interference  with  the  pump¬ 
men  and  firemen  has  tied  up  some  of  the 
collieries  and  as  a  result  the  mines  are 
rapidly  filling. 

May  10  thousands  of  acres  of  cane  in 
Fointe  Coupge  Parish,  La.,  were  inundated 
by  the  break  in  the  Torras  levee.  This  is 
the  third  successive  calamity  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Pointe  Coup6e  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  face.  First  came  the  boll  weevil 
that  destroyed  the  cotton  crops.  The  peo¬ 
ple  disheartened,  turned  to  planting  cane. 
Then  an  early  frost  came  last  Winter  that 
destrev'v  tuousands  of  tons  of  the  cane. 
Now  t^c;  flood  is  spread  over  the  entire 
parish.  Nothing  but  ruin  will  be  left  in 
its  wake.  Crops  this  year  cannot  be 
planted.  Prior  to  this  series  of  disasters 
Fointe  Coup6e,  then  not  under  “intensive” 
c  Iture.  produced  64,000  bales  of  cotton, 
T. 900,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  40,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  corn,  besides  large  crops  of  rice  and 
truck.  A  new  break  flooded  Vidalia  May 
10,  the  water  being  four  to  six  feet  deep. 

Acceptance  of  benefits  from  a  railroad 
relief  association  is  not  a  bar  to  suit  by  a 
railroad  employe  for  injuries  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  employers’  liability  law,  even  though 
the  railroad  and  the  employe  contract  other¬ 
wise,  according  to  a  decision  May  13  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
decision  was  announced  by  Justice  Hughes 
in  a  suit  arising  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  court  held  that  this  doctrine  was 
true,  although  the  agreement  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  law  was  passed  in  1908. 

Victor  Louis  Mason,  an  American  iden¬ 
tified  with  extensive  mining  interests  and 
at  one  time  private  secretary  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Secretary  of  War  General  R.  A.  Algor, 
and  to  his  successor,  Elihu  Root,  was  killed 
May  13  while  making  a  flight  at  Brook- 
lands.  the  English  aviation  park,  with  the 
English  aviator,  E.  V.  Fisher.  Fisher  also 
was  killed  by  being  pitched  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  at  a  height  of  about  150  feet. 
Fisher  was  about  to  give  an  exhibition  and 
picked  Mr.  Mason  as  a  passenger  from 
among  the  spectators.  They  circled  the 
track  once,  when,  eye  witnesses  say,  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  was  a  monoplane,  made  an 
abrupt  turn.  It  wavered  a  moment  and 
then  fell  straight  to  the  earth.  The  sudden 
stoppage  in  the  air  threw  Fisher  headlong 
from  his  seat.  Mason  was  pinned  beneath 
the  wreckage,  which  caught  fire,  and  lie  was 
badly  burned  before  being  extricated.  Phy¬ 
sicians  state  that  both  men  died  almost 
immediately. 

Warren  B.  Wheeler  and  Stillman  Shaw, 
of  Wheeler  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  and  G.  Alden 
Whitemore,  a  clerk,  were  indicted  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
14,  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  stocks  of  the  North  American  Rub¬ 
ber  Company.  Wheeler  &  Shaw  were  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  rubber  company.  The 
indictment  charged  that  false  statements 
were  made  regarding  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  the  selling  price  and  the  net  profit 
of  the  rubber  company’s  product. 

May  13  a  cave-in  at  the  2,000-foot  level 
of  tlie  Norrie  mine  at  Ironwood,  Mich., 
entombed  13  men,  six  of  them  living.  It 
was  hoped  to  recover  these  men  alive ;  food 
was  being  supplied  through  a  pipe,  and 
every  effort  being  made  to  dig  them  out. 
Many  yards  of  broken  timbers,  rock  and 
ore  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  passage  and 
a  new  roof  built  as  the  diggers  go  before 
the  entombed  miners  can  be  rescued.  The 
mine  is  controlled  by  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Harlon  B.  Wheeler,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company,  when  asked  to  produce  contracts 
between  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company 
and  many  machine  manufacturers  caused 
a  sensation  May  14  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Steel  Trust  suit  when  he  said  he  could 
not  do  so  because  those  contracts  had  been 
burned  by  his  order.  The  contracts  which 
Wheeler  said  were  destroyed  are  those 
which  the  Government  charges  were  made 
by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  and 
the  machine  makers  of  the  country,  by 
which  the  American  company  was  to  get 
all  the  product  and  that  no  independent 
concern  was  to  get  any  of  the  machinery. 
James  T.  McFarland,  tin  plate  manufac¬ 
turer  of  North  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
witness  in  the  resumption  of  the  suit  to 
dissolve  the  trust,  which  is  being  held  in 
the  Customs  House,  New  York,  before 
Henry  P.  Brown,  a  special  examiner  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government.  He  testified  it 
was  impossible  for  himself  or  any  other 
small  tin  plate  maker  to  buy  special 
brands  of  tin  plate  after  the  formation  of 
the  American  company.  As  a  result  of 
that  condition,  McFarland  said,  many  of 
the  small  dealers  had  to  go  out  of  business. 
He  said  he  could  not  continue  his  business 
unless  he  signer!  a  contract  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tin  Plate  Company. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Wilson  Reed 
bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  March  7.  1912,  and  passed 
by  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  has  been 
signed  by  Governor  Dix  and  becomes  a 
law,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1912.  This  law 
provides  for  tests  by  count  instead  of 
weight,  the  latter  being  the  manner  of 
testing  seed  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  State  seed  an¬ 
alysts,  which  will  require  seedsmen  doing 
an  interstate  business  to  have  two  tests 
made,  one  by  weight  and  the  other  by 
count. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
will  be  bold  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  12-14. 

A  boycott  of  American  agricultural 
machinery  is  spreading  throughout  Russia 
as  a  protest  against  the  recent  abrogation 
by  Congress  of  the  Treaty  of  1832.  The 
American  Consul  General  in  Moscow.  John 
H.  Snodgrass,  reports  that  stores  which 


supply  agricultural  machinery  to  the  peas¬ 
ants  have  already  been  requested  to  buy 
no  more  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

A  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  in  furtherance  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Council  of  Grain  Exchanges  to  improve 
crop  productions  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  was  announced  May  10.  The  money  is  to 
come  in  two  parts,  the  first  amount  being 
$100,000.  The  gift  is  made  without  reser¬ 
vation,  except  that  the  donation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  $1,000,000  shall  depend 
upon  the  results  shown  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  first  sum.  The  crop  improve¬ 
ment  committee  of  the  Council  of  Grain 
Exchanges,  which  is  an  association  of  19 
of  the  25  larger  exchanges  in  the  country, 
is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  soil  and 
orop  improvement.  In  the  plan  outlined  by 
J.  F.  C.  Merrill,  president  of  the  Council, 
the  first  sum  of  $100,000  given  by  the 
Chicago  firm  is  to  be  used  in  sending  men 
into  each  of  the  counties  which  shall  be 
designated  to  instruct  the  farmers  of  these 
counties. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
May  14  ordered  favorably  reported  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  prohibit  trading  in  cotton 
futures  except  for  legitimate  purposes.  It 
would  provide  that  each  grade  of  cotton 
contracted  for  must  be  specified  in  the 
contract.  Under  its  terms  the  sellers  of 
contracts  for  future  delivery  would  have 
the  option  of  delivering  one  grade  above 
or  one  grade  below  the  grade  contracted 
for,  the  difference  in  price  to  be  the  ac¬ 
tual  commercial  difference  on  the  day  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  contract  settlement.  The  bill 
specifically  exempts  from  its  operation 
sales  made  by  types  of  cotton  and  restricts 
the  act  to  interstate  commerce.  It  would 
penalize  interstate  transmission  by  mail, 
telegraph  and  express  of  information  as  to 
illegal  future  deliveries. 

WASHINGTON.— The  United  States  Com¬ 
merce  Court  and  the  Tariff  Board  will  be 
abolished  on  July  1.  if  the  Senate  concurs 
in  and  the  President  approves  the  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriation  as  perfected  by  the 
House  May  9.  Backed  by  all  their  fol¬ 
lowing  and  the  Republican  insurgents,  the 
Democratic  leaders  passed  through  the 
House  one  amendment  providing  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Commerce  Court  and 
another  creating  a  new  agency  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Tariff  Board.  This  latter  fore¬ 
shadows  a  bill  abolishing  the  board.  The 
Commerce  Court  and  the  Tariff  Board  are 
two  of  the  most  important  creations  of  the 
Taft  administration. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  testifying  before  the  Moss 
committee  of  the  House,  May  9,  reiterated 
her  charges  of  laxity  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  enforcing  the  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  laws.  Representative  Nelson,  who  has 
introduced  a  resolution  asking  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Crane  charges,  asked 
Chairman  Moss  to  hear  further  witnesses, 
who.  he  said,  would  corroborate  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Mrs.  Crane.  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  pure  food  expert  of  the 
Government,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Crane  and  declared  her  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  meats  in  the  world 
It'  is  Wiley,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil¬ 
son  charges,  who  precipitated  the  present 
imbroglio.  Mrs.  Crane  charged  that  the 
officials  did  not  make  ante-mortem  inspec¬ 
tions  of  cattle  as  required  by  the  law.  This 
negligence,  she  said,  made  it  possible  for 
diseased,  tubercular  and  blood  poisoned 
cattle  to  go  to  the  abattoir.  J.  W.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  a  former  employee  of  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  service,  made  sensational  charges 
May  13  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  asserting  that  impure  water  from  the 
Potomac  River  was  used  in  the  Swift  & 
Co.  packing  house  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
that  packing  house  conditions  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  were  “something  awful.”  He  was  the 
first  witness  called  by  the  committee  in 
support  of  the  charges  against  the  meat 
inspection  service  made  by  Representative 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  While  acting  as  in¬ 
spector  at  Swift’s  establishment  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  Burroughs  told  the  committee,  he 
refused  to  accept  a  shipment  of  22  hogs 
because  they  did  not  bear  the  mark  “U.  S. 
inspected  and  passed.”  Ho  was  directed  to 
go  to  Pittsburg,  the  point  of  origin,  and 
appear  against  Swift  &  Co.  He  said  he 
had  never  been  able  to  “find  out  what  be¬ 
came  of  that  case.”  Philadelphia  packers. 
Burroughs  continued,  violated  the  law 
which  required  the  establishments  to  be 
opened  day  and  night  to  Federal  inspectors. 

“The  legend  ‘U.  S.  inspected  and 
passed,’  ”  Burroughs  declared  “docs  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  has  no  value  as  a 
protection  to  the  consumer  if  it  is  placed 
on  meat  as  is  done  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.” 


Four-Horse  Evener. — Will  you  ask  some 
of  your  readers  for  plans  for  a  four-horse 
set  of  whiffletrees  and  eveners  for  a  three- 
section  Syracuse  harrow,  also  how  to 
arrange  lines  for  a  four-horse  team  set  of 
harness?  J-  F.  v 

New  York. 

Importing  Weed  Seeds. — Consul  Ingram 
of  Bradford,  England,  reports  how  danger 
ous  weeds  are  being  introduced  on  English 
farms.  The  English  people  are  scouring 
the  earth  for  fertilizing  materials  and 
necessities.  Not  long  since  Australian  burrs 
were  found  in  wool  brought  from  Kent.  This 
was  a  brand  new  weed  for  England.  It  was 
found  that  the  dust  from  imported  Austral¬ 
ian  wool  had  been  sold  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses  to  some  farmers.  The  seeds  were  con¬ 
tained  in  this  dust  and  are  spreading  in  this 
country.  In  another  case  a  botanist  found 
160  species  of  plants  which  were  new  or 
foreign  to  the  country.  It  was  found  that 
the  seeds  were  contained  in  the  dust  of  Im¬ 
ported  wools,  carried  through  the  sewers  of 
the  town,  and  then  in  brooks  and  rivers  to 
farm  fields.  Some  of  these  seeds  evidently 
came  from  Mexico  and  South  America  as 
well  as  Australia.  Other  plants  which 
came  from  Peru  and  Siberia  were  carried  in 
the  dirt  which  accompanied  quantities  of 
rags  which  are  picked  up  all  over  the  world 
and  brought  to  England.  Iu  another  case 
a  mysterious  plant  which  proved  to  come 
from  the  Azores,  was  evidently  brought  to 
a  local  lumber  yard.  A  large  quantity  of 
rough  wood  had  been  brought  from  the 
Azores ;  some  of  this  had  been  dried  in  the 
dirt,  and  the  seeds  came  in  this  way. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  RHYME  OF  THE  ROAD. 

I  bless  that  man  whose  kindness  set 
These  avenues  of  shade, 

And  may  his  place  in  heaven  be  yet 
By  many  a  green  arcade  ! 

The  trees  of  heaven  are  dark  and  wide ; 

Sweet  shade  have  they  and  full ; 

Our  God  Himself  at  eventide 
Walks  there  in  shadow  cool. 

Now  may  He  pause  mid  heavenly  folk  ; 

Beckon  that  man  and  say  : 

“Friend,  they  are  good,  the  beech  and  oak 
You  planted  on  a  day.” 

And  by  his  palm  tree  and  his  well 
May  angel  faces  lean  ; 

And  may  he  hear  heaven’s  sacring  bell 
From  out  a  leafy  screen. 

Now  for  the  acorn  smooth  and  round, 

And  the  beech  mast  so  small, 

His  bed  be  made  on  the  holy  ground, 

Where  dews  of  heaven  will  fall ! 

Oh,  may  the  River  of  Life  flow  soft 
Over  its  jewelled  stones, 

And  may  the  birds  in  boughs  aloft 
Sing  well  their  lauds  and  nones. 

Yea,  be  he  keeper  of  those  trees, 

And  may  he  rest  below, 

Who  gives  to  weary  folk  such  ease, 

This  man  of  long  ago. 

And  may  he  shelter  golden  birds, 

And  white  lambs  on  the  grass, 

Who  tempers  still  for  flocks  and  herds 
This  sky  of  molten  brass. 

— Katherine  Tynan  in  London  Spectator. 
* 

Lyonnaise  eggs  call  for  half  a  dozen 
eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
of  flour,  one  of  chopped  onion,  three 
gills  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper 
and  half  a  cupful  of  grated  bread¬ 
crumbs.  Cook  the  butter  and  onion 
slowly  for  10  minutes,  then  add  the 
flour  and  cook  until  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  smooth  and  frothy,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Gradually  add  the  milk  and 
cook  for  three  minutes,  stirring  during 
the  first  minute.  Then  add  the  salt  and 
pepper.  Pour  the  sauce  into  a  deep  dish 
that  has  been  heated  for  the  purpose. 
Carefully  break  the  eggs  into  this  dish 
and  cover  them  with  the  breadcrumbs. 
Dot  here  and  there  with  a  bit  of  butter 
and  let  them  stand  for  four  or  five 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  in  the 
same  dish  after  garnishing  with  a  few 
sprays  of  parsley.  This  dish  is  very 
attractive  if  the  eggs  are  cooked  in  little 
individual  bakers.  Martinique  eggs  are 
prepared  the  same  way,  but  without  the 
onion,  and  instead  of  the  bread  crumbs 
some  grated  cheese  is  sprinkled  over 
the  tops  of  the  eggs  before  baking. 

* 

Now  the  Housewives’  League  of  New 
York  City  talks  of  boycotting  beef;  a 
sudden  rise  of  six  cents  a  pound  on 
April  29  caused  many  of  them  to  cut 
beef  out  of  their  dietary.  Says  the 
president  of  the  League: 

After  our  success  with  the  butter  boy¬ 
cott  v/e  were  quite  confident  that  we  will 
be  .able  to  force  down  the  price  of  beef. 
Otherwise.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation,  there  isn’t  likely  to 
be  any  change  from  the  present  top-notch 
prices  for  at  least  three  months.  They  tell 
us  that  there  isn’t  any  beef,  and  therefore 
there  isn’t  any  use  In  trying  to  bring  down 
the  price,  but  they  told  us  the  seme  thing 
before  the  butter  boycott,  and  the  other 
day  inspectors  destroyed  30,000  pounds  of 
butter  that  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage 
so  long  that  it  wasn’t  fit  to  use. 

It  will  be  easier  to  boycott  beef  than 
butter,  and  this  is  a  very  favorable  time 
to  do  it,  when  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
are  coining  in.  We  will  appeal  to  the  fish 
men  not  to  raise  the  price  of  fish,  too.  We 
are  also  going  to  call  for  an  absolute  boy¬ 
cott  on  veal.  It  isn’t  digestible,  and  if  no 
one  buys  it  the  calves  may  be  allowed  to 
live  until  they  become  beef. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  just  how 
great  an  increase  in  price  the  cattle- 
raisers  received  when  the  consumers, 
were  called  on  for  that  extra  six  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  often  suggested  that  in¬ 
creasing  price  of  all  meats  must  result 
from  the  taking  up  of  the  ranges,  which 


lessens  the  available  grazing.  Of  course 
the  European  countries  are  drawing 
vast  supplies  from  Australia  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  In  the  meantime  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  prices  are  making  new  problems 
for  housekeepers,  and  the  farmer’s  wife 
who  must  skimp  because  the  producer  is 
not  adequately  paid  is  balanced  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  by  the  city  work¬ 
ing  woman  who  must  cut  out  super¬ 
fluities,  and  study  carefully  to  bring 
needed  nourishment  within  the  scope  of 
her  income. 

* 

Westphalian  ham  is  offered  b’r  a 
New  York  importer  at  a  retai’  price  of 
60  cents  a  pound.  This  is  largely  served 
raw,  shaved  very  thin,  as  an  appetizei 
and  delicacy.  An  English  journal  says 
that  the  Westphalian  ham  is  given  ,;s 
piquant  taste  by  the  use  of  juniper  ber¬ 
ries  in  smoking.  The  juniper  shrub  is 
so  plentiful  in  northwestern  Geimany, 
especially  in  Westphalia,  that  to  its 
presence  is  due  the  growth  during  the 
past  several  centuries  of  two  principal 
industries  of  this  German  province,  the 
distillation  of  gin  and  the  preparation 
of  hams.  After  weeks  of  preparation 
the  hams  are  ready  to  be  smoked.  The 
smoke-houses  consist  sometimes  of  two, 
and  sometimes  of  three  stories,  the  fire 
being  kindled  in  the  lowest  and  the 
meat  hung  in  the  second  and  third,  to 
which  the  smoke  ascends  through  holes 
in  the  flooring.  W estphalian  hams  are 
invariably  smoked  over  a  bright  fire 
made  of  beechwood  only,  except  that 
juniper  twigs  and  berries  are  constantly 
thrown  on  the  fire.  Beechwood  sawdust 
is  strewn  over  the  fire  in  case  it  becomes 
too  strong. 

* 

“Easy  work  to  be  done  at  home”  is 
one  of  the  perennial  frauds  advertised, 
but  the  sewing  and  embroidery  for 
which  one  must  sent  cash  in  advance 
(which  is  the  reason  for  the  advertise¬ 
ment),  while  they  mean  loss  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  are  not  as  painful  as  the 
actual  work  done  at  home  in  the  cities. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
exhibited,  at  the  Woman’s  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  New  York,  a  number  of 
dolls ;  the  arms  and  legs  of  these  dolls 
were  stuffed  by  children  too  young  to 
enter  a  factory,  who  worked  long  hours 
at  home.  The  dolls’  dresses  were  made 
by  a  woman  ill  with  tuberculosis,  who 
sat  all  day  at  her  sewing  machine,  mak¬ 
ing  these  tiny  dresses  for  40  cents  a  ' 
dozen.  Another  form  of  home  -work 
was  setting  the  bristles  in  the  rubber 
pads  for  “sanitary”  hair-brushes,  which 
was  done  in  a  filthy  tenement.  Nut¬ 
cracking  in  untidy  kitchens  was  still  an¬ 
other  form  of  work  to  be  done  at 
home;  also  artificial  flowers,  various 
forms  of  embroidery  and  crochet  work, 
and  garment  finishing.  When  we  see 
what  a  wretched  pittance  is  earned  by 
long  hours  of  such  home  work,  we  can 
realize  how  impossible  it  is  for  country 
people  to  earn  anything  at  “easy  work 
at  home,”  unless  they  are  specialists  in 
some  particular  line.  The  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  home  work  in  the  city  is 
bad,  and  certainly  demoralizes  the  fam¬ 
ily  life.  Housework  and  children  must 
be  neglected,  because  everyone  in  the 
family  has  to  keep  at  work,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  usually  defec¬ 
tive.  It  is  far  better  when  the  mothers 
go  out  to  a  factory,  and  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  day  nursery.  Near  The  R. 
N.-Y.  office  is  such  a  nursery  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Institute  of  Our  Lady  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  where  they  average 
over  100  babies  a  day,  the  mothers  being 
largely  Italian  clothing-shop  workers. 
The  sisters  say  proudly  that  most  of  the 
babies  (there  is  a  kindergarten,  too,) 
soon  begin  to  get  fat,  and  the  mothers 
are  so  pleased  with  the  results  shown 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  receive 
instructions  in  better  care  and  feeding 


of  the  children.  A  squalid  tenement 
room  with  all  the  family  at  work,  even 
to  a  three-year-old  child  pulling  out 
basting  threads,  does  not  breed  just  the 
right  kind  of  citizens,  and  it  may  well 
endear  to  us  even  the  loneliness  and 
monotony  we  complain  of  in  some  coun¬ 
try  places. 

Deerskin  Shedding  Hair. 

1  have  a  deerskin  rug  Which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  nice  skin.  But  to  my  sor¬ 
row  it  is  shedding  hairs ;  it  looks  like  the 
work  of  moths.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  it?  The  fur  is  very  fine  and  I  dis- 
>ike  very  much  to  lose  the  rug.  c.  h.  F. 

Who  can  offer  advice  to  this  inquirer? 
We  know  of  no  way  in  which  to  prevent 
the  rug  from  losing  hair ;  it  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  trouble  with  goatskin  rugs,  even 
without  any  moth  attack. 

One  Occupation  for  a  Shut-in. 

The  International  Sunshine  Society 
uses  hundreds  and  thousands  of  simply 
made  bags  of  various  sizes  to  hold 
candy  at  Christmas,  and  many  other 
useful  things.  Some  small  bags  are 
used  to  hold  sunshiny  letters  sent  to 
“shut-ins”  and  lonely  people.  These  are 
often  made  of  scraps  of  pretty  silks. 
Since  the  bags  are  of  the  simplest  con¬ 
struction,  just  sewed  up,  side  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  turned  in  at  the  top  for  a 
draw-string  to  pass  through,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  person  could  soon  make 
them  almost  mechanically,  and  find 
much  pleasure  in  working  for  others. 

A  JERSEY  SUBSCRIBER. 

Old-Fashioned  Cake. — One  cupful 
maple  sugar,  one  cupful  sour  cream,  not 
too  thick ;  two  eggs,  two  cups  of  flour, 
one  teaspoon  of  soda,  two-thirds  spoon 
of  salt,  one  of  fresh  ground  allspice. 
Put  in  long  shallow  tin.  Now  put  in 
nice  large  raisins  so  there  will  be  one  in 
every  bite;  poke  them  down  in  the 
dough.  Bake,  and  when  cold  frost  with 
thick  maple  frosting. 

CAROLINE  ELIZABETH. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — L.  W.  J.  wishes 
a  recipe  for  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats 
cookies  with  molasses.  I  have  such  a 
recipe  a  friend  gave  me,  and  have  many 
compliments  on  the  cookies.  They  look 
like  nut  or  fruit  cookies;  either  Porto 
Rico  or  New  Orleans  molasses  can  be 
used.  One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
lard  or  butter,  two  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sweet  milk  in  which  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  is  dissolved,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  three  tablespoons 
molasses,  cups  oatmeal  or  rolled 

oats,  two  cups  flour.  mrs.  n.  v.  c. 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  yon 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — or  can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars,  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dollars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ? 

You  know  that  you  can  not— but  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  you  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  anew  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staple  grocer¬ 
ies— at  the  lowest  price, — at  prices  that  mean  a' 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  once  M 
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RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an4 
pedals ;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires rhighe s t  grad\ 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos* 
.sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Syrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES arMcVsS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  *12  up.  A  few  good  second¬ 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DA  YS’FREE  TRIALS 

\troyn\%  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  ir.  U.  S., 
ivithout  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BD  Y  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
/ price  until  you  get  ourbignew  catalog  and 
” special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer . 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
TIDCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  IlltO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
ttider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi* 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  DS0,  CHICAGO 


if 


FUMA 


Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
"The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

ew-i"h  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAILOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


To  Keep 


Clean 
and  Sanitary 


Sprinkle  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  rag  or 
brush,  rub  pail  thor¬ 
oughly,  rinse  well  and 
the  pail  is  spick  and 
span —  “sweet”  and 
hygienically  clean. 

Contains  no  caustic, 
alkali  or  acid  to  harm 
the  hands. 


Old  Dutch 


Many  uses  and 
full  directions  on  large 
Sifter-Can  10c 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows  7395,  child’s 
double  breasted  coat,  1,  2  and  4  years, 
also  6  years,  to  be  buttoned  up  closely 
or  rolled  over  to  form  revers.  with  or 
without  cuffs  and  pockets.  For  the  4 
year  size  will  be  required  1%  yards  of 


material  36  inches  wide.  7420,  child’s 
coat,  2  to  6  years,  with  round  or  straight 
fronts,  with  or  without  shields.  For 
the  4  year  size  will  be  required  2% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  with 
8  yards  of  braid  ;  )4  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  collar  as  shown  in  the  back  view. 
6882,  house  gown  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16 
year  size  will  lie  required  A]/2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  yard  of  silk 
for  bands.  7399,  girl’s  plaited  dress,  6 
to  10  years,  with  high  or  low  shield  with 
full  length  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  For 
the  8  year  size  will  be  required  3)4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide.  7298,  girl’s 
dress,  10  to  14  years,  with  six-gored 
skirt  with  square  or  high  neck,  elbow 
or  long  sleeves.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  with  \l/2  yard  of  banding  to 
trim  as  shown  in  front  view,  jkt  yard  of 
all-over  lace  to  make  as  shown  in  back 
view. 

The  second  group  includes,  7405,  cut¬ 
away  coat  for  misses  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  2l/2  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  7100.  short  coat  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  collar  that  can  be  made 
round  or  square  at  the  back.  For  the 
16  year  size  will  be  required  2y2  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  §4  yard  27 


inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs.  7408, 
outing  coat  or  blazer,  34  to  40  bust.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  2^4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  7147, 
six-gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist,  with 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  4  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide  when  material 
has  figure  or  nap,  4  yards  36  inches 
wide  when  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap.  7387,  six-gored  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line, 
with  or  without  box  plait  effect.  For 


the  medium  size  will  be  required  5j4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  when 
material  has  figure  or  nap,  4  yards  36 
inches  wide  when  material  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  7427,  five-gored  skirt 
for  misses  and  small  women,  16  to  18 
years,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
For  the  16  year  size  will  be  required 
3J4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap,  2 
yards  36  inches  wide  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


Bread  From  Winter  Wheat. 

"First-class”  bread  as  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  present  time  must  be 
white,  light  and  fine-grained,  and  can¬ 
not  be  made  from  Winter  wheat, 
Army  bakers  succeed  in  making  a  “fair” 
quality  of  bread  from  flour  furnished 
by  the  Quartermasters  Department, 
which  is  two  parts  Winter  flour  and 
one  part  Spring.  Bread  made  from 
Winter  wheat  cannot  be  made  white 
without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  alum 
or  some  other  such  ingredient,  all  of 
which  are  injurious,  nor  can  it  be  made 
as  light.  For  pastry,  Winter  wheat 
flour  is  superior. 

In  making  bread  from  Winter  wheat 
flour  I  would  suggest  that  about  one- 
half  sweet  milk  be  used  instead  of 
water,  and  fully  twice  the  quantity  of 
yeast,  that  the  dough  be  kneaded  more 
times  and  that  in  kneading,  care  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  grain  of  the 
dough.  Aim  to  secure  greater  elasticity. 
The  dough  as  well  as  the  sponge  should 
be  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe  (sufficiently 
raised)  each  time  before  kneading,  or 
punching  down.  But  the  greater  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  dough 
get  too  ripe,  in  which  case  the  dough 
will  collapse,  and  sour  before  it  can 
rise  again. 

In  having  Winter  wheat  ground  into 
flour,  only  the  finest,  plumpest  grain 
should  be  used,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  wheat  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  fully  before  harvesting  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  in  the  bin  at  least  one 
year  before  being  ground.  If  an  old 
miller,  one  who  has  in  use  the  old  style 
stone  and  cloth  bolter  system,  can  be 
found,  he  is  the  man  to  make  your 
flour.  There  was  a  time  when  good 
bread  flour  could  be  made  from  home¬ 
grown  Winter  wheat,  but  we  cannot 
grow  Winter  wheat  of  the  same  quality 
that  was  grown  years  ago,  and  then  too, 
the  art  of  flouring  Winter  wheat  is,  I 
think,  lost.  I  think  our  modern  millers 
with  their  modern  machinery  grind  too 
fast  and  too  close ;  they  try  to  get  too 
much  flour  out  of  the  wheat.  The 
gluten  in  Winter  wheat  is  very  heavy 
and  dark,  and  must  be  taken  out  if  any 
kind  of  bread  is  to  be  made  from  the 
flour. 

I  would  suggest  this  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  bread  from  Winter  wheat:  Wash 
and  boil  three  small  potatoes,  size  of 
an  egg  (do  not  peel)  ;  boil  until  they 
fall  apart,  skim  out  the  potatoes  with 
some  of  the  water,  put  in  a  small 
wooden  pliil  or  one  gallon  crock,  add 
a  cupful  of  flour  and  the  usual  amount 
of  sugar  (if  liked)  ;  mash  until  fine, 
making  a  thick  paste.  To  this  add  the 
remainder  of  your  potato  water  and 
enough  cold  water  to  make  one  quart 
of  water.  Stir  this  well,  breaking  up 
the  paste  and  dissolving,  and  when 
cooled  to  about  10  degrees  or  about 
blood  heat,  add  three  cakes  of  dry  yeast, 
which  should  have  been  dissolved  and 
soaked  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  for 
at  least  a  half  hour.  This  is  the  fer¬ 
ment.  Let  this  ferment  stand  eight  or 
10  hours,  or  over  night  in  a  warm  place 
in  Winter,  and  a  cool  place  in  Summer. 
If  this  ferment  is  ready  in  the  morning 
it  will  have  a  coarse-looking  foam  on 
top,  with  the  potato  skins  showing 
and  a  settled  (dropped)  apearance. 
When  ready  strain  through  a  coarse 
colander,  just  fine  enough  to  remove 
the  potato  skins  and  coarse  lumps,  if 
any.  To  this  stir  in  enough  flour  to 
make  a  thin  dough.  This  is  the  sponge ; 
stir  and  beat  thoroughly.  As  much 
pains  should  be  taken  with  the  sponge 
as  with  the  dough.  Work  until  tough, 
light  and  elastic.  Let  your  sponge  stand 
in  warm  place  until  it  stops  raising  and 
has  a  flat,  rather  settled  appearance, 
and  starts  to  sag  down  in  center.  (Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  jar  the  ferment 
or  sponge  while  raising).  Now  add  a 
quart  of  sweet  milk  and  your  salt 
(never  put  salt  in  your  sponge),  break 
up  the  sponge  by  squeezing  with  the 
hands  until  thoroughly  fine  and  free 
from  strings,  add  enough  flour  to  make 
dough  moderately  stiff,  and  mix.  Always 
try  to  put  in  enough  flour  before  you 
mix  to  make  your  dough  stiff  enough ; 
you  will  find  that  your  bread  will  be 
much  nicer  than  if  you  form  the  habit 


of  adding  flour  little  by  little  to  stiffen 
a  too  thin  dough.  If  you  find  that  you 
have  put  in  too  much  flour  in  mixing, 
when  you  take  the  dough  out  on  the 
board  wet  it  with  warm  water  and 
work  until  soft  enough.  Knead  well 

and  put  it  back  to  rise.  When  light, 

take  out  on  board  and  again  knead ;  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  grain,  and 

when  light  the  second  time  cut  into 

pieces  (each  piece  to  make  a  loaf). 
Roll  each  piece  into  a  solid  round  ball, 
working  the  dough  well  as  you  roll,  but 
do  not  break  the  grain ;  place  the  rolls 
in  a  large  pan,  dust  with  flour  and  cover 
tightly.  When  light  and  soft  make  into 
loaves.  As  Winter  wheat  flour  does 
not  raise  much  in  the  oven,  your  loaves 
should  be  well  raised  before  going  in; 
have  your  oven  hot ;  use  as  little  flour 
as  possible  in  kneading,  and  keep  the 
dough  at  all  times  warm  and  tightly 
covered  while  raising.  I  have  found  that 
twice  the  care  and  labor  are  required 
in  making  bread  from  Winter  flour  and 
whatever  method  is  employed,  do  not 
expect  as  nice  bread  as  from  Spring 
flour,  because  it  can’t  be  made. 

A.  j.  HILL. 

On  page  170,  G.  M.  S.  asks  how  to 
make  good  bread  from  Winter  wheat 
flour.  We  have  found  that  a  quart  or 
two  of  Spring  wheat  flour  mixed  with 
the  other  will  overcome  this  difficulty. 

J.  c.  s. 


Hop  Yeast. — Three  large  potatoes,  one 
handful  hops,  two  quarts  water,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  salt, 
one-half  tablespoonful  ginger,  one-half 
cup  of  good  yeast.  Put  the  hops  in  a 
small  bag  with  the  potatoes  in  the  two 
quarts  of  water  to  boil;  now  boil  it 
down  to  one  quart;  take  out  the  bag 
of  hops,  then  mash  the  potatoes  and  put 
back  into  the  boiling  water.  Stir  flour 
into  this  while  hot  until  quite  stiff,  then 
let  it  stand  until  nearly  cold.  Then  add 
the  half  cup  of  good  yeast,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  ginger.  Set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise;  when  light  put  into  jars 
and  cover  tight;  set  in  a  cool  place. 
Try  it,  it  is  fine.  mrs.  w.  b.  b. 


Flies! 
Flies ! 
Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help 
make  your  home  and  premises 
sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper, 
There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tangle¬ 
foot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the 
most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask 
for  “fly  paper’*  or  “sticky  fly 
paper”  you  may  get  a  cheap 
imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up 
or  glaze  over.  Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1,  3.  10 
and  20  lb.  cans. 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing 
insects. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gs?  “rte-  S ; 

flies.  Clean.  orn;i  t 
m  e  n tal.  convenient , 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Can’t  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anything.  Cuai  * 
anteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers, 0/ 
6  *ent  prepaid  for  ft, 
HAROLD  SOMERffl 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  N,  V* 


Anty  Drudge  to  Mr.  Farmer 

One  Man — “Gee,  but  it  is  tough  work  trying  to  get  my 
hands  clean.  No  hot  water  and  what  good  is  this 
old  soap  without  hot  water?  I  may  just  as  well 
not  wash,  for  all  the  good  it  does.  Someone  ought 
to  invent  soap  that  can  be  used  in  cold  water.” 
Anty  Drudge — “Dear  man,  you  have  the  invention 
right  here.  It’s  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  With  it  you 
need  no  hot  water,  just  plain  pump  water,  and  it 
will  take  every  stain  off  your  hands.  Tell  your  good 
wife  to  keep  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  beside  the 
wash  basin.” 

Take  as  much  care  of  yourself  as  your 
husband  does  of  his  stock! 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  practically  do 
your  weekly  wash  for  you.  Does  away  with 
the  boiler  and  makes  the  hard  rubbing  on 
the  washboard  unnecessary.  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  saves  your  health,  your  strength,  your 
temper — and  the  clothes,  too.  And  if  you 
have  a  washing  machine,  that  part  is  done 
in  a  jiffy. 

Full  directions  on  the  red  and  green 
wrapper  of  how  to  wash  everything — white 
clothes,  flannels,  colored  cotton  goods  (they 
“run”  if  washed  the  old  way)  —  in  fact 
everything  that  needs  cleansing. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

VALUE  OF  A  SUMMER  SILO. 

The  Summer  silo  is  certainly  practical 
for  corn,  and  there  is  no  green  food 
equal  to  it  as  a  milk  producer.  This 
doubtless  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  heating  process  in  the  silo 
gives  it  to  the  cow  partially  digested. 
At  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  we 
thoroughly  tested  this  out.  Our  silage 
was  very  good  so  far  as  its  original 
quality  was  concerned,  but  it  was  put 
up  16  miles  away  from  the  grounds.  I 
had  a  man  equipped  with  a  tight  box, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  day’s  supply.  •  He 
would  start  about  midnight  from  the 
silo,  and  reach  the  ground  in  time  for 
ihe  morning  feed  at  six  o’clock.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather  of  the  very  hot 
Summer  of  1901,  the  silage  could  not 
have  been  at  its  best  under  those  con¬ 
ditions.  It  was  charged  to  the  cows  at 
$2  a  ton.  This  lasted  until  the  second 
week  of  August,  I  then  had  a  silo 
erected  on  the  grounds,  and  we  filled  it, 
so  as  to  feed  from  it  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  the  interim  we  had  clover,  peas, 
oats,  millet,  and  green  corn ;  all  of  the 
best,  for  the  men  were  anxious  to  have 
their  cattle  do  their  best,  and  objected 
if  the  feed  was  a  little  dry,  over-ripe 
or  weedy,  so  I  paid  a  little  extra  to 
have  the  sellers  bring  me  only  the  very 
best.  This  was  charged  to  the  cows  at 
$1.75  a  ton.  Our  records  showed  that 
the  not  perfect  silage  was  cheaper  as 
a  milk  producer  at  $2  than  was  the 
selected  green  feed  at  $1.75.  Many,  like 
the  writer,  cannot  always  hold  over  a 
sufficient  supply  of  silage  to  give  sup¬ 
plementary  feed  through  the  Summer, 
b'or  the  last  few  years  anything  but 
clover  hay  has  been  too  high  to  feed, 
hence  we  have  considered  it  economy 
to  use  all  the  silage  possible  in  the  non¬ 
pasture  season,  and  so  have  exhausted 
most  of  our  supply  at  that  time.  It  is 
true  that  other  crops  can  be  put  in  the 
silo — with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
yet  none  so  well  as  corn.  The  stalky 
plants,  like  rye  or  oats,  carry  a  good 
deal  of  air  in  their  hollow  stalks,  hence 
they  do  not  save  as  well.  The  legumi¬ 
nous  plants  generate  a  different  fer¬ 
ment  from  the  corn,  therefore  they  do 
not  keep  as  well.  With  any  crop  for 
ihe  silo  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  pack  hard  and  exclude  the 
air,  or  there  will  be  mould  and  decay. 
This  to  my  mind  is  the  fatal  objection 
to  putting  in  odds  and  ends,  and  tails 
of  green  crops.  The  only  possible  gain 
is  in  labor,  and  this  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  product. 
When  they  are  made  into  hay — as  one 
must  do  if  he  has  a  surplus  and  does 
not  silo  it,  which  I  do  not  think  practi¬ 
cal  as  indicated — they  lose  much  of  their 
milk-producing  power  with  their  loss 
of  succulence.  We  prefer  to  hold  such 
for  Winter  feeding  in  connection  with 
silage. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  urge  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  some  supplementary  food  to 
take  the  place  of  the  scanty  pasture. 
Prof.  Sanborn  of  New  Hampshire 
found  that  the  normal  shrinkage  of 
cows  when  they  were  quiet,  and  had 
an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of  food 
was  seven  pounds  a  month,  when 
pastured  and  soiled  together  13  pounds, 
when  no  soiling  crops  were  provided  31 
pounds.  This  coincides  with  my  own 
experience.  Men  who  bring  me  four 
cans  of  milk  in  April  and  May  from 
cows  largely  fresh  in  the  late  Winter 
and  Spring,  usually  get  down  to  two 
before  the  last  of  July.  Next  Summer 
when  the  pasture  gets  short — as  it  surely 
will — and  the  price  of  milk  goes  up,  will 
be  too  late  to  help  matters,  and  to  buy 
expensive  grain  after  the  cows  have 
shrunk,  is  to  get  very  little  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  back.  This  loss  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  few  soiling  crops.  The 
proper  way  would  have  been  to  put  in 
some  rye  and  wheat  last  Fall  to  feed 
after  the  silage  is  gone  in  many  cases, 
and  to  supplement  the  pasture  in  others. 
This  will  last  about  10  days,  then  the 
wheat,  which  is  better  and  will  stay 
green  longer.  This  ground  can  then 
be  sown  in  millet  or  planted  with  corn. 
Then  comes  clover — of  course  when 
one  has  Alfalfa  he  has  a  continual  feast 
— the  clover  by  two  sowings  of  Canada 
peas  and  oats,  the  first  put  in  as  soon 
as  the  ground  will  permit,  the  second 
about  10  days  later.  This  will  supply 
feed  until  the  first  of  August,  when  the 
millet  will  be  ready,  this  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sweet,  then  field  corn,  which 
brings  us  around  to  the  silo  again.  I 
would  not  omit  to  mention  pumpkins 
as  a  valuable  addition  until  pasture  is 
no  more.  Four  acres  devoted  to  these 


crops  will  give  abundance  in  addition 
to  the  pasture  for  25  cows,  and  will 
afford  more  feed  than  20  acres  pastured. 
Too  much  work?  Well,  the  man  who 
wants  to  succeed  without  effort  would 
better  migrate  to  some  of  the  South 
Sea  islands,  where  they  wear  few 
clothes,  need  little  shelter  and  subsist 
on  the  fruits  of  the  trees  and  food  from 
the  sea.  He  has  little  chance  in  New 
\  ork  State.  I  find  it  very  much  less 
expensive  to  put  forth  a  little  labor  in 
growing  crops  and  giving  them  to  the 
cows  as  above,  than  to  spend  it  in  car¬ 
ing  for,  and  milking  cows,  giving  only 
half  the  quantity  of  milk  they  are 
capable  of.  A  little  system  counts  here 
as  elsewhere.  Some  one  makes  it  his 
business  to  cut  the  feed  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  throw  it  on  heaps ;  when 
the  team  comes  in  from  the  field,  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  throw  it 
on,  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  before 
hitching  up,  place  it  in  the  mangers. 
Like  the  Israelites  of  old  with  the 
manna,  we  gather  on  Saturday  enough 
to  last  over  Sunday.  Let  me  urge  in 
conclusion  the  importance  of  feeding 
the  supplementary  feed  in  the  stable, 
never  on  the  lot,  where  it  is  trodden 
under  foot,  and  the  master  cows  keep 
the  others  away.  Also  an  illustration. 
My  next  .  neighbor  was  short  on  his 
guaranteed  contract  for  milk  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  came  to  me  to  help  him  make 
out  his  supply.  His  cows  were  shrink¬ 
ing  daily,  until  he  wanted  a  half-can 
each  morning;  this  was  more  than  I 
could  well  spare.  I  knew  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  no  extra  feed,  but  I  also  knew 
that  he  had  a  fine  lot  of  green  oats.  I 
told  him  I  would  let  him  have  his  20 
quarts  for  two  days  provided  he  would 
give  his  cows  a  good  feed  of  the  green 
oats  at  night.  After  the  second  day, 
instead  of  needing  milk,  he  brought  me 
20  quarts  he  had  extra.  Did  it  pay  to 

feed?  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Sheep  and  Goats. — I  have  noticed  the 
several  comments  upon  a  few  goats  pro¬ 
tecting  a  flock  of  sheep  from  dogs.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that,  but  I 
put  in  several  years  in  Cuba,  and  at  one 
time  had  a  herd  of  1,000  goats  that  could 
not  protect  themselves  from  dogs  any  more" 
than  so  many  sheep  could.  n.  j.  i. 

Danielson,  Conn. 

Jersey  Catti.e  Club  Tests.- — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  decided  that 
no  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  au¬ 
thenticating  tests  which  are  started  after 
May  1,  1912,  shall  be  met  by  the  club,  but 
that,  in  view  of  the  implied  obligation  un¬ 
der  the  present  rules,  the  club  will  pay 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  year’s 
tests  at  this  date  under  supervision  by 
club’s  representatives  until  same  are  com¬ 
pleted.  In  herds  where  testing  is  at  this 
date  being  conducted,  if  the  owner  should 
enter  new  cows  after  May  1,  1912,  he 
shall  bear  all  of  the  pro-rata  expense  of 
authenticating  the  teste  of  such  cows,  but 
the  club  will  bear  one-half  the  pro-rata 
expense  of  testing  the  cows  entered  before 
May  1,  1912.  One-half  of  the  expense  of 
scoring  cows  under  test  May  1.  1912,  will 
be  paid  by  the  club,  provided  they  are 
scored  before  the  completion  of  their  test 
periods.  The  scoring  of  all  other  animals 
will  be  at  the  -owner’s  cost. 


j  (.  fiv/Ay-Vc'c:.-  jfj 
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3  Calves 


i| 


for  Ihe  cost  of  1 


| 


iy  Don’t  kill  your  calves  at 

{ birth.  Raise  or  veal  them  with* 

» out  milk .  Make  each  calf  a  profit 
_  -Jh— sell  your  milk.  Hundreds  of  thousands  | 

'of  dairymen  and  farmers  are  turning  losses  into  big  , 
P  profits  by  using  the  famous  j 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

J  The  only  Perfect  Milk  Substitute— Not  a 
/mill  feed.  Costs  1-8  ax  much  as'‘wholemilk.  ”  * 
f  Cooked  at  the  factory — ready  to  use.  Pre- 
*  vents  scouring.  Calves  like  it— develops 
them  faster— makes  finest  veal— prize  _  , 
winning  milkers.  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FREE— '‘Calves  #  Without  Milk”— tells 
how  you  can  raise  S  calves  at  cost  of  1. 

1  Illustrated.  Write  at  once. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

Waukegan,  Illinois 
Est.at  Leicester, Eng., 
in  1800. 


r  $3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  C 


MINERAL 
J»£lHEAVE 
k  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,?!. 


38,796  Users  did  so  Last  Year 
26,569  in  the  U.  S.  Alone 


It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators  are  as  much  superior  to  other  separators  as  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems,  and  that  an  up-to-date 
DE  LAVAL  machine  will  on  an  average  save  its  cost  every  year 
over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
and  butter,  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  easier  running, 
greater  durability  and  less  repairs,  there’s  a  sense  of  pride  and  p 
satisfaction  which  none  but  the  owner  and  user  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  can  feel  in  his  separator. 

In  consequence  thousands  of  users  of  inferior  and  worn-out  S 
separators  of  various  makes  take  advantage  every  year  of  the 
educational  allowances  which  the  DE  LAVAL  Company  continues  I 
to  make  and  trade  in  their  old  separators. 

APPLIES  TO  OLD  DE  LAVAL  USERS  ALSO 

This  not  only  applies  to  the  users  of  other  makes  of  separators  \ 
but  likewise  to  the  many  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  now  j 
10  to  25  years  old.  They  are  still  good,  of  course,  but  there  are  \ 
so  many  improvements  embodied  in  the  modern  DE  LAVAL  : 
machines  that  these  old  DE  LAVAL  users  can  well  afford  to  • 
make  an  exchange  and  would  soon  save  the  cost  of  doing  so. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT 

He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on  your  old  machine,  | 
whether  a  DE  LAVAL  or  some  other  make,  toward  the  purchase  1 
of  a  new  DE  LAVAL.  If  you  don’t  know  a  DE  LAVAL  agent  i 
write  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office,  giving  make,  number  and  j 
size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight,  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  tell  you. 
i  twill  run  in  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BROWNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULEEY  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE 

.••ANIMAL^ 

...FRIENO 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

QPIVIH  1  A  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OL11U  <pi,  enough  Slioo-Fly  to  protect 
300  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  1- REE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 


Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. . 


I  Pure  Milk 


The  Sterilac  Milk  Pail 

eure,  just  a3  drawn. 

eeps  out  hair,  dust 
chance  for  contamination, 
strong,  and  easy  to 
approval  ( if  not  at 
$2.50  Free  circular. 
STERILAC  COMPANY, 
b  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


BRANDING  IRONS 


IG  STOCK  ON  HAN  I 
_  PRICES 

WIsjver,  Meg. Co., 

230  GREENWICH  STs*&J City 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Boy  Ml,  Foreatville,  Conn, 


95 

AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


N.Y, 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


THIS  OFFER  IS  NO-  CATCH. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 

on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa¬ 
tor  for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
nrlk;  making  heavy  or  light 
cream.  Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic¬ 
ture,  which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 


1912. 


THE  R.UR.A.L/  NEW-VORKEK 


651 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmors’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  flanks,  Mgr....ALLAMUCH¥,  N.  J. 


DiLIXlY  CATTLE 

PINE  GROVE  GUERNSEY  STOCK  FARM 

00YLEST0WN,  PA. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  HIGH  CLASS 

[TOO  Head  of  HEIFERS 

and  YOUNG  BULLS  Now 
on  Hand  For  Sale.  .  .  . 

Write  for  Particulars 

INSPECTION  OF  HEED  SOLICITED 

GEORGE  W.  OTT  -  Owner 

irWl.HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot- of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 

1401  QTPIIM^  Four  Holstein  Heifer 
rUVSUO  1  El  1*0  Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45 — 
and  one  6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewond  Farm,  Route 2, Whitewater, Wis. 

Wanted  TwoYoung  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Must  1)0  good.  F.  S.  MORTON,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  BEETS  DE  KOL 

superb  Holstein  bull,  largely  white,  born 

Nov.  26, 1911,  out  of  a  grand  A.  R.  O.  cow. 

Price  $75.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVIOKWALE  FARM . Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

PAH  C  A  1  C — R©  glutored  Holuteln-Fricslan  Bull  Calf  from  3 
run  OALL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92^  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  prood  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

COD  C  Al  C~Bu11  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
rUO  DALE.  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaine 
droppod  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count  Bective  4226  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  Houxe,  Syracuie.N.Y. 

Breed  Up-Not  DownV’.'T’™  * 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  B.  F 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

Millr  PrortlTGAre  for  New  York  City  mar’.et 
lulliY  x  lUUUtOla  desiring  information  how  to 

form  blanches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

A  FINE  TOPPY  DRIVING  TEAM 

and  right  in  every  way,  six  and  eight  this 
spring  weighing  about  nineteen  hundred. 

Herman  Von  Morstein,  No.  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

r^erclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A-  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell.  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

D  O  G-  S 

aai  1  1C  Dll  DO  entitled  to  registry  ;  spayed  females 
uULLIL  i  U  i  w  Circulars.  SILAS  DECK  l‘.  It,  3Iontro*e,  l*a. 

Pm  IIC  Dll D Q — ' The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLIl  lUrO  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPS 

Dog  Strain.  FRED  CHENEY,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

8  WI3XTB 

HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE  PTGS  For  Sale. 

||  WILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood,  Del. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

D  r  1 Of  Clff  IDP'  C  Both  sexes;  Master- 

**  *-  “■  "*  !■*  *  *-  ^  piece  and  Longfellow 

breeding.) ;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration 
free.  A.  F.  JONES,  P.  0.  Box  117,  Ilridgchainpton,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES 

The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

Hardy,  active,  prolific,  medium-  bacon  type.  Some 
very  fine  young  sows  ready  to  brood. 

Orders  booked  for  pigs  for  spring  delivery. 

Address  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY , 
Cornell  University ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  ONE-COW  SILO. 

Will  you  try  to  find  out  for  me, 
through  your  readers,  all  you  can  about 
the  one-cow  silo?  Would  it  pay  to  cut 
green  rye,  plow  under  the  stubble  and 
plant  something  else?  The  same  with 
green  corn  and  beans,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  this  go  to  waste  on  a  truck  farm. 
How  would  silage  be  for  hogs  and  hens 
in  the  Winter?  Would  not  the  under¬ 
ground  silo  be  better  than  the  others, 
those  made  of  concrete?  How-  would 
the  heat  in  Summer  and  the  cold  in 
Winter  affect  them?  w.  K. 

Long  Island. 

We  will  try,  but  it  will  be  a  job,  for 
few  people  seem  to  have  tried  a  one- 
cow  silo.  On  sandy,  well-drained  soil 
the  underground  silo  seems  to  give  fair 
satisfaction,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  keep 
green  crops  during  the  Summer  in  small 
quantities.  This  is  a  live  question  to 
many  smaller  truck  farmers,  and  we 
would  like  it  fully  discussed. 

I  notice  the  request  of  Ralph  F.  Sherman 
for  suggestions  as  to  digging  a  trench 
20  feet  for  an  underground  silo.  I  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  his  soil,  but  under 
some  conditions  a  series  of  auger  holes 
wpuld  solve  the  problem.  Reinforcements 
could  be  placed  In  each  hole  if  desired. 
Then  fill  with  concrete.  After  it  is  set  the 
pit  can  be  dug  and  spaces  between  the 
cement  pillars  filled  with  mortar.  My 
experience  extends  to  boring  the  hole  with 
the  auger.  It  is  no  great  trick  to  go  20 
feet  deep  by  hand  work  alone.  The  remain¬ 
der  is  theory.  Your  inquirer  would  have  a 
sad  time  working  planks  that  had  been 
used  for  concrete  forms.  Timber  that  had 
been  in  Cape  Cod  surf  would  be  clean  in 
contrast.  e.  s.  small. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

PnoLiFic  Swine. — Realizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  prolificacy  in  swine  to  every  breed¬ 
er,  we  think  possibly  the  following  record 
of  one  strain  of  our  Berkshires  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  For  many  years, 
we  have  been  breeding  and  developing  a 
strain  of  Berkshire  sows  which  we  have 
named  the  ITighwood  Columbias.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  sows  of  this  strain 
In  our  herd  during  the  past  month :  One 
sow  farrowed  10  pigs.  Two  sows,  year¬ 
lings,  farrpwcd  13  and  14.  Another  far¬ 
rowed  14,  making  130  pigs  farrowed  by 
her  -  in  10  consecutive  Hitters.  Another 
farrowed  nine  and  another  18.  This  last 
mentioned  sow  is  full  sister  to  the  one 
which  farrowed  130  in  10  litters.  She 
farrowed  15  her  first  litter.  These  sows 
have  been  bred  and  developed  with  a  view 
of  retaining  quality  and  size  combined 
with  greatest  utility  and  we  think  with  a 
measure  of  success. 

H.  C.  &  n.  B.  HARPENDING. 

The  Good  Sheep. — Few  lines  of  work 
offer  greater  financial  returns  for  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  than  a  good  flock  of  breeding 
sheep.  This  is  especially  true  when  good 
mutton  conformation  is  combined  with  a 
long,  dense  fine  fleece.  The  question  of 
constitution  is  very  important  in  sheep. 
In  selecting  rams,  blockiness,  lowsetness, 
wide  backs,  loins,  and  heavy  well  filled 
hindquarters  should  always  be  demanded. 
The  head  should  be  broad  and  masculine 
in  appearance,  the  neck  short  and  the 
shoulder  broad  and  compact.  The  legs 
should  be  short  and  straight,  especially  at 
the  hocks.  The  skin  should  be  pink  In 
color  and  the  fleece  long,  dense,  fine  and 
uniform  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  the  im¬ 
portance  of  density  of  fleece.  It  Insures  a 
heavier  clip  of  wool,  protects  the  sheep 
from  rain,  snow  and  cold  weather,  and 
also  sheds  chaff  and  other  foreign  material 
so  detrimental  to  the  wool. 

Iowa.  [prof.]  w.  jr.  Kennedy. 

A  Pig  Record. — On  the  seventh  of  last 
October  our  O.  I.  C.  farrowed  seven  pigs. 
One  was  accidentally  killed  by  the  sow, 
leaving  six  promising  youngsters.  Of  these 
six  pigs  one  was  selected  for  a  future 
brood  sow,  the  runt  of  the  litter  was  handed 
over  to  the  “boys.”  At  eight  weeks  of  age 
the  four  pigs  were  taken  from  the  sow  and 
put  in  a  box  stall  and  liberally  fed  for  a 
few  days  until  they  were  well  weaned ; 
then  they  were  put  in  a  small  lot  with 
an  open  shed  that  faced  the  south.  They 
were  kept  in  this  lot  as  long  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  However,  shortly  after  New 
Year’s  a  blizzard  struck  us  and  it  kept 
so  cold  we  were  obliged  to  take  them  to 
the  barn  basement.  They  seemed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  warmer  air  of  the  basement 
and  responded  well  to  our  feeding.  As  is 
shown  in  the  following  acount  they  were 
fed  a  mixture  of  corn  (half  ground  and 
half  shelled),  bran  and  middlings,  and 
tankage,  all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  The 
grain  was  all  fed  dry  and  was  all  the 
nutriment  they  were  given  except  a  small 
amount  of  skim-milk.  The  pigs  were  fed 
with  the  Intention  of  marketing  them  as 
soon  as  they  would  net  100  pounds.  Below 
Is  given  an  account  of  the  grain  fed,  with 
amount  of  pork  sold : 

To  1 25  lbs.  tankage  at  $40 .  $2.70 

To  200  lbs.  bran  and  mid.  at  $35 .  5.07 

To  888  1bs.com  at  $30 .  13.32 

Total  grain  fed . $21.09 

To  market  value  of  4  pigs,  8  weeks 

at  $2  .  8.00 

Total  expense  . $29.09 

By  amount  received  for  526  pounds 

pork  at  8  cents .  42.08 

Balance  . $12.99 

Each  meal  was  weighed  separately  as 

fed.  The  amount  given  was  increased  daily 
which  was  one  ounce  with  an  occasional 
two  ounce  Increase.  The  last  pig  killed 
took  an  increase  of  one  ounce  daily  alone 
for  about  10  days  and  weighed  153  pounds 
and  was  killed  March  25.  The  first  one 
was  killed  February  28  and  weighed  118 
pounds.  a.  s.  PHELPS. 

Washington  Co.,  O. 


“The  Bull  is  Half  the  Herd”— 

an  axiom  the  truth  of  which  is  undisputed,  and  the  best  authorities  agree 
that  he  is  more  than  that.  Therefore,  the  selection  of  a  herd  sire  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  meriting  the  deepest  thought. 

In  this  space  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  24  young  bulls  that 
are  to  be  offered  at  public  sale  directly  following  the  First  Annual  Wood- 
crest-Oakland  sale,  May  29,  1912.  Among  this  number  are  : 


Fouv  sons  of  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic 
Lad,  who  now  has  90  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  includ¬ 
ing  tho  two  largest  record  2-year-olds  in  the 
semi-official  yearly  division.  The  dams  of  these 
four  have  records  ranging  from  19  lbs.  at  2  years 
to  24  lbs.,  one  having  a  year’s  recoi-d  of  812.63  lbs. 

Three  sons  of  Pietje  22d's  Woodcrest  Lad,  who 
was  by  Homestead  Girl  1  >e  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad 
and  from  Pietje  22d  (31.62  lbs.),  the  greatest 
imported  cow  in  America.  These  calves  are 


brothers  on  tho  sire's  side,  to  the  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  junior  4-year-old,  Fairmount  Zerma  Sogis 
Pietje  (35.fi  lbs.),  and  are  from  dams  with  records 
of  21,  22  and  23  lbs. 

Eight  sons  of  Pietje  22d’s  son  (our  present  herd 
sire)  who  is  a  full  brother  to  Pietje  22d’s 
Woodcrest  Lad.  These  eight  are  all  from 
dams  with  splendid  7-day  records,  some  hav¬ 
ing  year’s  records  that  rank  with  the  greatest 
ever  made. 


This  offering  of  bulls  affords  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  herd 
header  that  will  put  your  herd  in  the  front  rank.  Every  calf  in  the  list  has 
a  strong  pedigree,  and  is  individually  in  the  same  class — in  short,  each  is  a 
bull  that  we  can  recommend. 

Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  DIMICK,  Prop. 


A.  S.  CHASE,  Manager 


P.  S. — Some  of  the  best  cattle  ever  led  into  the  auction  ring  are  going  to 
be  sold  in  the  Woodcrest-Oakland  Sale  at  Rifton,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1912. 

For  Catalog,  address 

E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Sale  Manager 


Lacona,  New  York 


LINDEN  GROVE  JERSEYS 

Ninety  Per  Cent  of  the  First  Prizes  and  Championships  Awarded  for 
Jersey  Cattle  at  the  State  Fairs  and  Important  Expositions  of  191 1  were 
Won  by  Animals  of  the  Blood  that  Flows  Through  “  Linden  Grove.” 

ANNUAL  DECORATION  DAY  SALE  OF 
JERSEY  CATTLE 

3  HEAD — Imported  Animals  and  their  Defendants —  1*73  HEAD 

COOPERSBURG,  PENNA.,  THURSDAY  MAY  30,  1912 

(Coopersburg  is  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad,  43  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 

98  miles  west  of  New  York  City,  11  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  I'ennn.,  and  8  miles  south  of 
Allentown,  Penna.  Several  trains  daily  on  the  “P.  &  It.”  stop  at  Coopersburg.  Tho 
Philadelphia  and  Allentown  trolley  cars  pass  the  ‘‘Linden  Grove”  stables  hourly  on  week¬ 
days,  half-hourly  on  holidays  and  Saturdays.  Sale  Decoration  Day,  May  30.) 

LINDEN  GROVE  JERSEYS  ENJOY  THE  STEflOY  PATRONAGE  OF  DISCREET  JERSEY  BREEDERS  from  all  parts  of 
America.  As  usual,  in  our  next  Decoration  Day  auction,  we  shall  offer  imported  Jersey  cattle  of 
the  quality  and  breeding  that  attracts  them  here  year  after  year.  The  best  advertisement  is 
tho  endorsement  and  continued  support  of  pleased  purchasers.  Onr  oldest  and  heaviest  buyers 
are  our  most  zealous  supporters.  It  is  because  we  bring  over  and  sell  each  year 

THE  CREAM  OE  THE  ISLAND 

Public  Butter  Test  Cows,  winners  in  the  tests  under  auspices  of  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society,  and  their 

Offspring  of  Both  Sexes 

Prize  Winners  from  the  Royal  Shows  on  Island  of  Jersey,  with  their  Sons  and  Daughters 

Bulls  of  Royal  Blood  and  Individuality,  Fit  to  Win,  and  to  Head  the  Best  American  Herds 

Females  of  All  Ages,  from  Heifer  Calves  to  Mature  Cows,  Bred  to  Prize  Winning  and  Richly  Bred  Bulls 

CATALOG  READY— Sent  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  Undersigned.  Our  annual  Jersey  auction  catalog  has 
become  one  of  the  historical  publications.  It  is  compiled  and  illustrated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  a 
costly  pamphlet.  We  are  anxious  that  everyone  really  interested  should  have  a  copy,  but  it  is  too  expensive 
to  send  out  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  then  he  thrown  aside. 

CATTLE  IN  PERFECT  HEALTH— Tuberculin  test  certificate  acceptable  to  anyStato  in  the  Union  goes  with  every 
animal  over  six  months  old. 

For  Catalogs  and  any  Information,  address : 

T.  S.  COOPER  &  SONS,  “Linden  Grove,”  COOPERSBURG,  PENNA. 

L.  F.  HERRICK,  Manager  of  Sale  Mkntion  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


SWINE 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

We  specialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Sows,  unrelated.  Registered  and 
Transferred,  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.,  Paoli,  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

FROM  REGISTERED  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

JOHN  F.  PERHAM  LUDLOW  CENTER,  MASS. 


0. 1.  C.’S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  SprlngPIgs, 
■  ■  11  1  1  1  *  ■  ~  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Fggs,  $1 .50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

-SPRING  PIGS,  $7.00— pedigreed. 
S.  A.  WEEKS.... DeGraff, Ohio. 


DUROCS 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES- Sows  bred  for  Juno  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Ordernow.  Glknmark  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 


LARGE 


BROOKFIELD 

FARM 


YORKSHIRES 


Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  from  the  most  im¬ 
proved  type  and  registered  breeding  for  sale  when  10 
weeks  old  at  $10  each  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  crated  with  reg¬ 
istered  certificate.  W.  Allan  Gardner,  Snyder.  Erie  Co.,N,Y 

Roi'L'ctilfA  — Both  sex.  Masterpiece  and 

DerKSnire  rigs  Premier  Strain,  also  a  few 
bred  sows  cheap.  J.  I.  HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

DCD|fC|l|DCC  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Dcnivoninto  Write  me  your  wants.  Will  give 
you  a  square  deal.  M.  H.  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both-sex 
G  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Bred  to  choice  herd 
boars  that  have  proven  themselves  good  sires. 
Also  7  to  8  months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON.  Mgr.  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  fT,r% 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piourietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Fashionably  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Winter  offering  of  Sows,  some  bred.  Also  a  few 
Boar  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  quality  considered. 
Satisfaction  gnaran  teed.  Dr.  J.  R.  Allen,  Orwell,  N,  ¥. 

T>  ERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C,  SWINE  -All  re£i*- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  H.  Y. 


is  &  Berkshires  ,!ulls  sired  by 


JerSeyS  wl  uunwuci  Jubilee,  No.  73852. 
From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old — $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Laurel  Farm.  HAMILTON.  N.  T. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Itegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a  _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  fob  Cikcular. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  Japan  has 
just  purchased  a  carload  of  purebred  Holstein  heifers 
and  two  hulls  from  a  well-known  New  York  farm. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  the  same  farm  has  shipped  Holstein  Cattle  to  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  South  Africa. 

Every  corner  of  the  earth  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the  dairy  cow  and  to 
the  value  of  the  Holstein  breed. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets, 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 


They 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Bratileboro,  Vt. 


ees 


THE  RXJRAI>  NEW-YORKER 


May  25, 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


The  farms  in  this  vicinity  produce  very 
little  except  milk.  You  may  see  many 
wagons  loaded  with  milk  going  to  the 
creamery  every  morning,  and  on  their  re¬ 
turn  you  will  see  them  loaded  with  feed 
purchased  at  the  feed  house  near  the 
creamery.  Some  farms  raise  sufficient  corn 
and  oats  to  feed  the  horses  that  are  re¬ 
quired  upon  tlie  farm.  Practically  no  colts 
are  raised,  and  if  by  accident  or  otherwise 
a  farmer  loses  a  horse,  he  goes  to  a  nearby 
dealer,  who  ships  them  in  from  the  West 
by  the  carload,  and  purchases  one  to  re- 
place  the  lost  one.  Scarcely  any  veals  are 
raised.  The  calves  are  quickly  disposed  of 
soon  after  birth,  or  perhaps  a  fine  one  may 
be  permitted  to  live  and  grow  up  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  dairy.  Very  little  barnyard 
manure  is  for  sale;  it  brings  $1.25  per 
two-horse  load,  and  if  my  neighbor  gets  his 
order  in  first  for  a  load  for  his  garden,  lie 
gets  the  good  and  I  get  left.  There  is  no 
silage  sold,  but  silos  are  becoming  more 
numerous.  Pork  for  several  years  has  been 
scarce  and  high  in  price,  but  during  the 
last  year  has  been  more  plentiful  and  some¬ 
what  cheaper.  One  farmer  runs  a  milk 
wagon  through  the  town  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day  and  retails  milk  at  seven  cents  per 
quart.  The  following  is  the  average  price 
received  by  the  farmers  selling  at  the 
creamery :  For  the  year  1907.  3.35  cents 
per  quart;  1908.  3.29;  1909.  3.376;  1910. 
3.677;  1911.  3.363;  for  January.  February 
and  March,  1912,  4.04.  Creamery  retails 
to  consumers  at  six  cents  per  quart.  I  have 
been  a  resident  of  this  town  for  47  years, 
with  the  exception  of  about  five  years,  and 
it  seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a 
change  could  have  taken  place.  The  many 
acres  that  used  to  produce  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn,  buckwheat  and  immense  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  now  mostly  used  for  grazing. 
The  most  important  thing  seems  to  be  milk, 
milk,  and  more  milk.  E.  B. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Condemning  Kansas  Cream. 

Kansas  has  started  on  a  campaign  for 
better  butter.  The  dairy  commissioner  may 
condemn  rancid  cream.  lie  recently  did 
this  to  65  gallons  and  prevented  its  manu¬ 
facture  into  butter. 

“Most  of  the  cream  which  has  been  con¬ 
demned  was  from  seven  to  10  days  old  and 
was  either  stale  or  rancid,  or  showed  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavors.  This  quality  of  cream, 
says  the  dairy  commissioner,  is  responsible 
for  the  poor  butter  found  in  almost  every 
public  eating-house  and  in  many  homes.  In 
many  parts  of  the  State  a  high  grade  of 
butter*  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Cream¬ 
eries  are  equipped  with  the  best  butter¬ 
making  machinery  but  no  buttermaker  can 
be  an  alchemist,  and  a  good  quality  of 
cream  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  best  butter.  All  condemned  cream  is 
treated  with  a  harmless  blue  dye  and  may 
be  safely  fed  to  hogs  but  cannot  be  made 
into  butter  as  the  color  is  fast.” 

It  is  said  that  this  better  butter  cam¬ 
paign  is  “constructive  and  not  destruc¬ 
tive.”  The  man  who  owned  that  cream  will 
hardly  think  so. 


The  Cow  cr  the  Man. 

In  looking  over  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was 
struck  with  the  article  by  John  Gould  on 
“Community  Breeding,”  page  533,  also  on 
page  535  the  question  of  G.  H.  S.  about 
feed  and  cream.  On  the  one  hand  is  a 
writer  urging  organized  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  on  the  other,  a  man  complain¬ 
ing  because  he  cannot  get  more  than  32 
cents  a  pound  for  his  purebred  Jersey  but¬ 
ter.  With  the  first  writer  I  agree  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  to  practice 
community  breeding,  especially  when  so 
many  men  who  have  become  wealthy  at 
something  else  beside  farming  have  come 
to  consider  farming  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  right  here  is  where  we  run 
in  on  G.  H.  S.’s  track.  Near  the  city  of 
Detroit  there  is  a  fine  up-to-date  dairy 
farm.  The  cows  are  purebred  Ilolsteins,  all 
of  them  first-class.  The  owner  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city,  employs  a  manager,  and 
spends  his  leisure  time  on  the  farm.  lie 
feeds  as  high  as  40  cents  a  day  in  grain 
alone,  and  makes  it  pay,  because  he  sells 
his  product  to  his  rich  city  friends  at  50 
to  75  cents  per  pound. 

Holstein  or  Jersey  butter  is  not  worth  a 
cent  more  than  mongrel  butter,  provided 
both  are  well-made  articles.  1  am  a  plain 
farmer  who  does  his  own  work.  My  cows 
are  mongrels,  some  Jersey.  Red  Poll.  and. 
the  rest  cow.  These  cows,  three  of  them, 
have  been  fed  on  700  bundles  (three  cents 
per  bundle,  $21,1  of  corn  fodder,  $10  worth 
of  bean  pods,  $10  worth  wheat  straw.  100 
pounds  of  carrots,  $25 ;  $1 1  worth  of  grain. 
<s>rn,  oats  and  bran,  and  $30  for  pasture 
for  the  cows  and  three  head  of  young  stock 
since  April  1.  1911.  I  have  sold  450 

pounds  of  butter  averaging  22  cents  per 
pound,  $99 ;  I  figure  the  butter  and  milk 
used  in  family  at  $50 ;  gain  on  heifers, 
$30  ;  veal  calves.  $22  ;  skim-milk,  $10  more, 
making  $211.  Deducting  $107  leaves  me 
$104  profit  from  these  three  cows.  Of 
course  I  know  that  G.  H.  S.  with  his  pure¬ 
bred  and  high-bred  stock  could  not  make 
a  profit  at  22  cents  a  pound,  but  his  but¬ 
ter  is  wortl)  no  more  than  mine  to  the 
poor  man  who  eats  it.  The  dairyman  gets 
more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than  any 
other  farmer,  and  he  should  not  do  too 
much  kicking. 

The  main  facts  are  these :  Too  many  of 
the  writers  in  our  farm  papers  are  not 
men  whose  fingers  have  grown  stiff  hold¬ 
ing  the  plow  handles,  and  there  are  more 
farmers  who  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  the 
much-abused  common  stock  than  one  would 
dream  it  possible  by  reading  the  reports  of 
live  stock  associations.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  “knocking”  the  efforts  of  breeders 
and  others  to  build  up  the  stock  of  the 
nation,  but  I  do  say  it  is  more  the  man 
than  the  cow,  and  if  one-half  the  care 
given  to  the  purebreds  was  given  to  the 
stock  we  have  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  showing  made  by  the  native  stock. 
Another  thing;  I  think  there  should  be 
more  attention  paid  to  the  raising  of  root 


crop  for  cows.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
silage,  but  scarcely  a  word  about  roots.  It 
has  been  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  it 
costs  something  above  $100  to  fill  a  100- 
ton  silo.  This  is  not  counting  anything 
for  the  value  of  the  corn.  Now  I  can  raise 
100  tons  of  carrots,  mangels  or  turnips 
for  $150  and  do  it  on  one-third  the  ground 
required  for  the  corn  to  fill  the  silo.  Of 
course  many  will  say  that  a  ton  of  roots 
will  not  equal  a  ton  of  silage,  but  I  know 
that  I  can  feed  roots,  ground  corn  and 
oats,  corn  fodder  and  bean  pods  and  make 
every  one  of  my  cows  give  me  a  profit,  and 
profit  on  butter  at  22  cents  a  pound,  and 
profit  is  what  we  are  after.  So  I  say,  let 
the  man  who  can  afford  a  silo  4iave  one, 
and  purebred  stock  also,  but  don't  let  him 
“kick”  because  he  cannot  get  the  price  to 
keep  up  his  extras.  f.  M.  e. 

Mecosta,  Mich. 


The  Cost  of  Producing  Milk. 


I  enclose  herewith  some  figures  which  I 
have  compiled  from  my  experience  which  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  your  many 
readers.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  who 
produce  milk  do  not  overlook  some  of  the 
expensive  items  in  arriving  at  our  cost  of 
producing  a  quart  of  milk,  and  if  these  are 
facts,  are  not  the  majority  of  farmers 
selling  milk  at  less  than  cost  of  production, 
or  at  least,  without  a  profit?  Is  not  the 
time  at  hand  when  there  should  be  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  milk  producers  to  demand  a 
fair  return  for  our  investment  and  efforts? 
Are  we  not  as  much  entitled  to  same  as  in 
any  other  class  of  business?  The  'writer 
has  a  dairy  of  20  cows  and  one  bull,  for 
which  he  refused  last  week  $1500.  There¬ 
fore,  I  feel  that  I  can  consider  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  my  herd  at  this  price,  and  have 
made  my  compilations  upon  this  basis. 

In  basing  my  production  of  milk  upon 
160  quarts  a  day,  which  this  herd  has 
averaged  the  past  year,  you  will  find  this 
will  make  58,400  quarts  of  milk  produced 
at  an  expense  of  $2201,  or  a  fraction  more 
than  3%  cents  per  quart.  I  think  your 
readers  will  all  agree  that  several  of  the 
items  are  lower  than  they  should  be,  and 
the  writer  believes  that  upon  a  conserva¬ 
tive  basis  we  should  all  figure  our  cost  at 
four  cents  per  quart,  and  this  would  not 
be  far  from  the  actual  cost  of  production 
one  year  with  another,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  good  with  the  bad  years, 
misfortune  by  loss  of  animals,  etc. 


Dairy  of  20  cows  and  one 

bull,  value  . $1500 

Valuation  of  barns,  stable, 

silo,  etc .  4000 

Interest  one  year  at  5% . 

Depreciation  at  10%..... . 

Pasture  for  six  months..’ . 

18  tons  hay  at  $15  a  ton . 

150  tons  silage  at  $3  a  ton.... 

1 8  tons  feed  at  $30  a  ton . 

Delivery  of  milk  to  market,  10 

cents  a  can  . 

Straw  . 

Ice  . 

I,abor  . 

Interest  on  barns,  etc.,  one  year 
at  5%  . 


$75 

150 

50 

270 

450 

540 

146 

50 

50 

360 

200 


$2341 

Credit : 

20  calves  at  $2.50  . $50 

90  loads  of  manure  at  $1. . .  90 

-  140 

- - $2201 

We  are  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  of  which  the  agriculturist  as  well 
as  the  man  in  mercantile  life  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business ; 
as  an  example,  20  years  ago  the  cost  of 
doing  a  retail  mercantile  business  was  10 
per  cent,  to-day  this  costs  from  20  to  28 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  size  of  towns  and 
kind  of  business.  It  lias  taken  years  for 
the  merchant  to  realize  why  he  was  not 
“getting  ahead”  in  business.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  contended  that  the  trouble  with  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  was,  not  so  much  that  other 
people  were  trying  to  fool  you,  as  we  are 
trying  to  fool  ourselves.  F.  l.  h. 

New  York. 


Silage  for  Idaho. 

This  immediate  vicinity  is  not  much  of 
a  corn  country,  and  about  the  best  that 
we  can  expect  is  what  in  a  corn  country 
would  be  called  a  half  crop,  both  as  to 
stalk  and  fodder  and  bushels  per  acre.  It 
is,  however,  a  natural  Timothy  country, 
and  Timothy  hay  usually  sells  for  from 
$6  to  $8  per  ton  in  the  stack.  This  year 
I  have  bought  two  stacks  for  $5  per  ton. 
With  labor  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  do  you 
think,  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
pay  to  build  and  use  a  silo?  There  are 
no  silos  in  this  country  and  very  little 
corn  grown.  Alfalfa  does  well  and  brings 
about  $10  a  ton.  Clovers  also  do  well. 
With  such  conditions,  which  would  you 
recommend  as  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  Winter  feed  for  cattle  and  dairy  cows? 
Soy  beans  have  never  been  grown  here  so 
far  as  I  know.  c.  C.  G. 

Idaho  Co.,  Idaho. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  too  far  away  here  to 
give  advice.  Timothy  hay  is  not  the  most 
economical  food  for  dairy  cattle.  We 
should  grow  Alfalfa  and  clover  and  try 
Soy  beans,  and  we  think  a  silo  would  pay 
with  corn  or  sorghum  to  go  into  it.  Can 
any  western  silo  man  help  in  this? 


Cheese  Country  Notes. — Never  in  the 
history  of  the  cheese  trade  have  opening 
prices  ruled  so  high  as  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  of  1912.  At  the  northern  New 
York  boards  the  last  week  in  April  the 
ruling  quotation  was  14  cents,  and  as  high 
as  17%  cents  was  paid  the  factorymen 
early  in  that  month.  The  close  clearance 
of  old  cheese  brought  about  a  lively  de¬ 
mand  for  the  new  make,  and  conditions 
forced  prices  to  a  higher  point  than  ever 
obtained  for  fodder  made  cheese.  Although 
the  season  has  been  cold  and  backward 
the  extremely  high  prices  have  stimulated 
dairymen  to  feed  liberally  and  this  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  offset  the  reduced 
flow  of  milk  caused  by  the  unfavorable 
weather.  April  milk  has  netted  the  fac¬ 
torymen  in  some  instances  $1.30  and  better 
per  100.  Dairymen  are  looking  forward 
to  an  unusually  good  season  in  cheese, 
present  prospects  indicating  a  year  of  high 
prices  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  f.  a. 


Owners  ot  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  m 

America  use  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker.  One  of  the 
world’s  highest  priced  dairy  cows,  Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances 
Gazelle,  owned  by  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  is  an  example. 
Another,  the  76  Dairy  Cows  on  the  famous  “White  Horse  Farm” 
at  Paoli,  Pa.,  none  of  which  is  valued  at  less  than  $1,000.  Read  this  letter: 

After  considerable  use  of  your  Mechanical  Milker,  will  say  it  is  a  decided  success.  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  I  could  hardly  get  along  without  it,  so  satisfactory  has  it  proved  to  be  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  is  merely  necessary  for  the  dairyman  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Sharpies  Milker  to  insure  its  perfect  sorvico  and  to  convince  him  that  it  is  for  hie  own  best  interests. 

"eb.  T~ -  - - - - 


Feb.  19.  1912. 


W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr.  White  ilorso  Farm,  Paoli,  Pa, 


rp  When  owners  of  these  high-priced  animals  use 
and  endorse  the  Sharpies  Milker,  surely  you  need 
fcl  Jn  have  no  fear  of  the  slightest  injury  to  even  the 
most  sensitive  animal.  Further,  it  will  enable 
®  you  to  add  $300  to  $1,000  extra  to  your  dairy  profits 
each  year.  It  will  do  away  with  the  most  disagreeable  job  on 
the  farm;  enable  you  to  double  your  dairy  capacity  with  the 
same  help;  give  you  absolute  freedom  from  worry,  and  independ¬ 
ence  from  shiftless,  unreliable  workmen. 

Send  this  coupon  for  free  catalog.  We  will  give 
you  ample  time  for  trial.  If  the  Sharpies  Milker  don’t 
make  good,  if  it  don’t  more  than  satisfy  you,  there  will 
be  no  sale.  Guaranteed  by  The  Sharpies  Separator 
"  Company,  which  has  been  making  high-class  Dairy 
Machinery  for  31  years.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  E 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.; 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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NO  HENS 

should  be  kept  in  your  ^  flock.  It  is  worse  than 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary.'  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor — 
egg  production  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


/  THE  SANITARY  MILK  STOOL 

has  a  pail  supporter  which 
does  away  with  holding  the 
pail  between  the  knees. 
Made  to  fit  tlie  ordinary  12- 
quart  pail  and  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion.  With  ordinary  care 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

PRICE  $1.60.  Sent  direct,  if  not  nt  your  dealers. 
TYREMAN  &  WAGNER,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


WIPI  f  drilling 

U  JL/lvI/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  orhoree  powers.  Strong, 
Simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog.  „ 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpufls,  thorough  pin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands'* 
with  the  never- failing 
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Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  ClH  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1.  nave  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


i>-fnrA  will  clean  them  oil  without  laying  the 

ueio  net  horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
12.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mas*. 


A  TREATISE 


on  the 

Horse— 


We  offer  free  this  book 
that  tells  you  about  many 
of  the  diseases  alilicting 
horses  and  bow  to  treat 
them.  Call  for  it  at  your 
local  druggist’s  or  write  us. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

Isa  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure 
bone,  Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It] 
is  also  a  reliable  remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Cuts  and  lameness.  It  does  the  work 
safely  at  small  expense.Read  what  W.T.  Sadler, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  care  of  Allen’s  pharmacy,  writes: 

“Your  Treatise  on  tho  horso  received  and  contains  many 
good  formulas  for  treating  stock.  I  have  Bold  many 
bottles  of  your  8puvin  Cure  and  have  never  t&i 
a  complaint  from  a  customer.  ” 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes : 

“Your  hook  is  worth  $5.00  if  only  used 
ao  an  aid  in  locating  lameness.  Shoulder 
Jamur.oas  is  the  most  difficult  lor  au 
Inexperienced  man  to  locate.  It 
is  easy,  however,  with  the  help 
book.** 

Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  is  sold  at  tbo 
uniform  price  cf 
$1.00  a  bottle,  or 
C  bottles  for  SO.OO. 
If  you  cannot  get 
t  or  our  free  book 
INSURANCE  at  your  local  druggist, 

write  us. 

.  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  <50,  Cuba,  N.V. 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  cl 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 


BlatchforcTs  Calf  Meal — The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 

.Wo  mill  feed  The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factoxy 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1 80 0, 

Blatchfcrd’s  Calf  Meal  Factory,  -  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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Phe  Henyard. 


THE  CHAMPION  POULTRY  PICKER. 

[In  our  hunt  for  men,  animals  or  plants 
which  are  capable  of  doing  superior  work 
we  heard  of  Baptiste  Diabo.  lie  claims  to 
be  able  to  dress  chickens  faster  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  That  is  a  worthy 
ambition — quite  as  much  so  as  the  ability 
to  run  faster  or  fight  harder  than  any  rival. 
Mr.  Diabo’s  claim  seemed  incredible  to 
many,  so  we  have  hunted  for  proof — and 
offer  the  following.] 

I  am  secretary  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Clayton,  and  at  our  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  February  6,  7,  and  8,  Baptiste 

Diabo  gave  exhibitions  each  day,  before 
hundreds  of  onlookers,  who  will  vouch 
for  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement. 
He  wet-picked  four  chickens  in  one  min¬ 
ute  21  seconds.  Next  he  wet-picked 
six  chickens  in  one  minute,  53  seconds. 
Pie  gave  other  equally  fast  picking  ex¬ 
hibitions,  but  was  not  timed.  Many 
watches  were  held  on  him  in  the  two 
exhibitions  given,  and  the  time  as  given 
is  correct.  Pie  is  no  doubt  the  fastest 
chicken  picker  in  the  country,  and  he  is 
willing  to  meet  all  comers,  and  has 
many  who  will  back  him  in  contests  of 
this  kind.  He  has  dressed  60  chickens, 
taking  them  from  crate,  killing  them  and 
scalding  and  picking  in  30  minutes. 

Baptiste  Diabo  is  a  man  34  years  of 
age,  weight  120  pounds,  and  of  French 
and  Indian  parentage.  He  has  from 
boyhood  been  employed  as  butcher  and 
had  much  to  do  with  dressing  poultry, 
and  along  this  line  he  has  acquired  many 
new  and  novel  methods  of  killing  and 
dressing  poultry.  He  uses  a  knife  of 
desired  shape  blade,  sticking  the  fowl  in 
mouth,  piercing  the  brain  at  a  spot  that 
causes  the  feathers  of  fowl  to  fall  off 
at  the  least  effort.  This  method  is  used 
and  taught  by  instructors  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  agricultural  colleges ;  but  none, 
we  believe,  is  able  to  do  the  work  with 
the  speed  attained  by  Diabo.  He  is  also 
very  fast  at  dry-picking,  and  he  claims 
to  have  made  almost  as  remarkable  a 
record  dry-picking.  He  has  many  times 
taken  a  broiler,  killing,  dressing  and 
placing  it  in  broiler  ready  for  fire  inside 
of  one  minute.  Let  it  be  understood 
also  that  in  doing  this  the  fowl  is  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  and  free  from  feathers, 
and  looks  as  neat  as  if  prepared  by  most 
painstaking  poultry  dresser. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  d.  cole. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  2187  eggs  were  laid,  a  drop  of  23  eggs 
from  the  preceding  week.  Broodiness  will 
keep  the  record  down  for  a  few  weeks. 
Some  of  the  pens  that  were  late  in  start¬ 
ing  are  making  up  for  it  now,  and  will 
make  a  good  showing  before  the  contest  is 
over.  The  White  Leghorns  are  laying  sur¬ 
prisingly.  considering  how  long  they  have 
been  at  it.  0£  the  30  pens  only  one  laid 
less  than  20  eggs,  while  one  pen  laid 
29,  four  pens  28  each,  two  pens  27, 
five  pens  26,  and  six  pens  25  each.  The 
English  pen  of  White  Leghorns  still  keeps 
the  lead  :  they  laid  26  eggs  this  week ; 
their  total  score  is  561.  F.  G.  Yost  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  539 ;  Marwood  Poultry  Farm 
third  with  504.  All  these  are  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  of 
Bunker  Hill  Poultry  Farm  are  fourth  with 
501  ;  29  pens  have  scores  of  over  400.  In 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  four  pens  are  entered 
and  tiro  score  is  482,  467,  435  and  400. 
Three  of  the  five  pens  of  White  Orpingtons 
score  over  400.  W.  J.  Tilley's  White  P. 
Rocks  lead  the  week’s  record  with  31  eggs. 
This  is  tire  third  week  in  succession  that 
these  birds  have  beaten  all  others  in  the 
contest,  the  weekly  scores  being  34,  33  and 
31  out  of  a  possible  35.  But  the  pullet 
that  lias  beaten  all  others  for  continuous 
laying  is  O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet 
No.  1  ;  she  has  laid  145  eggs  in  168  days. 
Next  to  her  comes  McLeod  Bros’.  White 
Wyandotte  No.  5.  with  119  eggs ;  Thomas 
Barron's  White  Leghorn  No.  1  has  laid 
118  and  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorn  No.  1, 
116;  Mrs.  Harris  Lehman’s  R.  I.  Red  No.  4, 
116 ;  Bunker  Hill  Farm’s  Red  No.  2,  115  ; 
C.  S.  Scoville’s  R.  I.  Red  hen  No.  1,  114, 
and  there  are  23  others  of  different  breeds 
with  records  of  100  or  over.  These  31 
best  layers  have  laid  3244  eggs  in  less  than 
six  mouths. 

The  amount  of  food  consumed  in  the 
week  April  24  to  30  has  been  tabulated  and 
given  out.  It  discloses  some  singular  facts 
as  to  the  different  amounts  consumed,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  food  preferred.  Four 
pens  did  not  eat  any  dry  mash  at  all,  and 
four  pens  consumed  six  pounds  each  of  it, 
and  six  pens  five  pounds  or  over.  All  con¬ 
sumed  the  beet  pulp  ration  of  one-sixtli  of 
a  pound.  A.  J.  Clark's  Barred  Rocks  ate 
over  15  pounds  of  scratch  feed  and  dry 
mash  and  laid  26  eggs ;  the  smallest  eaters 
were  R.  S.  Roberts’  Buff  Orpingtons,  eating 
only  5.5  pounds  and  laying  14  eggs.  The 
White  Leghorns  of  Toms  River  Farm  ate 
15.2  pounds  and  laid  26  eggs.  Pens  59  and 
60,  also  White  Leghorns,  ate  13  and  13.9 
pounds  and  laid  27  and  28  eggs  respectively. 
In  every  case  where  a  small  amount  was 
eaten  the  egg  output  was  also  small.  The 
Leghorns  ate  nearly  as  much  food  as  the 
larger  breeds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Barred  Rocks,  which  consumed  the  most 
food  of  any  breed.  The  12  pens  of  Barred 
Rocks  ate  150.6  pounds  of  food  and  laid 
296  eggs,  which  ts  5.087  pounds  per  egg. 


The  12  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  ate  123.5  pounds 
of  food  and  laid  248  eggs,  which  is  4.9S 
pounds  per  egg.  The  first  12  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  ate  139.7  pounds  of  food 
and  laid  300  eggs,  which  is  about  4.66 
pounds  per  egg.  The  Orpingtons  ate  88.1 
pounds  and  laid  177  eggs,  which  is  4.92 
pounds  per  egg.  The  White  Wyandottes 
ate  80.6  pounds  and  laid  159  eggs,  which 
is  5.06  pounds  of  food  per  egg.  The  White 
P.  Rocks  ate  49.6  pounds  and  laid  116  eggs, 
which  is  4.27  pounds  per  egg.  Only  the  dry 
mash  and  scratch  food  is  calculated  in  the 
above ;  the  green  food  was  only  one-sixth 
of  a  pound  per  pen.  Beet  pulp  H  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  before  it  is  wetted  for  feeding. 
When  this  contest  is  ended  and  the  full 
report  is  made,  it  will  be  a  very  interesting 
and  important  document  The  contest  is  to 
be  continued  for  another  year  and  the 
same  birds  may  be  continued  or  a  new  pen 
entered  as  the  competitor  may  desire. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


PRICES  FOR  EGGS. 

On  page  610  you  print  a  letter  headed 
“Inconsistent  Egg  Prices,”  and  your  com¬ 
ment  on  same.  The  prices  as  quoted  are ; 
Fresh  gathered  extras,  23-23 %  cents;  re¬ 
frigerator  special  charges  paid,  37-38  cents ; 
nearby  hennery,  whites,  etc.,  26-27  cents. 
Now  the  fact,  is  the  refrigerator  special 
quotation  is  a  misprint,  the  prices  given 
under  that  head  having  been  the  prices  of 
duck  eggs  at  the  time— -about  three  weeks 
since — that  the  other  quotations  were  made 
by  the  Mercantile  Exchange.  [We  were 
not  responsible  for  these  prices.  They 
were  printed  as  our  correspondent  sent 
them. — Eds.]  The  quotation  on  white 

hennery  was  correct,  and  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Exchange  quo¬ 
tation  is  used  only  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  make  returns  to  shippers.  Fancy  white 
hennery  are  never  sold  by  the  commission 
houses  at  less  than  three  to  six  cents  per 
dozen  above  printed  quotations.  I  have 
several  retailers  buying  eggs  from  me  at 
three  cents  to  five  cents  above  New  York 
tops,  and  one  city  salesman  for  one  of  the 
large  egg  commission  houses,  who  shares  a 
case  a  week  with  friends  because  he  cannot 
get  eggs  in  the  market  that  he  can  be 
sure  of.  Still  at  this  season  of  the  year 
I  always  have  a  surplus  that  I  am  forced 
to  ship  on  commission,  so  I  must  submit 
to  being  robbed  of  the  difference  between 
quoted  prices  and  selling  prices.  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  responsible  egg  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  and  they  are  all  alike.  On 
several  occasions  I  ran  short  of  eggs  for 
my  trade,  went  to  commission  houses  that 
I  had  made  shipments  to,  was  forced  to  pay 
premiums  that  had  never  been  paid  me,  and 
in  each  of  those  instances  got  a  kick  from 
my  customers  that  the  eggs  were  hot  up 
to  grade.  Then  I  had  to  “fess  up”  to  my 
customers  that  I'd  run  short  and  got  the 
best  on  the  market.  If  the  shippers  of 
lower  grade  eggs  get  robbed  too  I'm  sorry 
for  them.  Possibly  they  get  full  returns. 

One  commission  man  frankly  told  me 
that  he  returned  quoted  tops  on  day  of 
arrival  and  sold  as  much  higher  as  possible. 

New  Jersey.  robekt  w.  davidson. 


Plums  in  Poultry  Yard. 

In  reply  to  question  about  plums  In 
poultry  yard,  I  find  that  with  me  they 
grow  and  fruit  there  the  best,  and  are  one 
of  the  most  profitable  kinds  on  the  place. 
For  over  30  years  we  have  been  growing 
plums  here,  and  every  year  replacing  worn- 
out  trees.  One  year  I  had  a  bumper  crop, 
having  plums  for  sale  for  six  weeks.  I 
remember  one  tree  gave  me  five  bushels  of 
fruit.  My  selection  of  trees  would  be  in 
blues  Lombard  and  Shipper’s  Pride,  in 
green  gages,  Reine  Claude  first  and  Yel¬ 
low  Egg.  Leave  the  Japanese  varieties 
alone.  I  never  spray  here ;  the  poultry 
keep  the  cureulio  down ;  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  almost  perfect.  G.  h. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

A  Gray-haired  Egg. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  gray-haired  egg 
sent  by  a  reader.  Some  of  these  eggs 
hatch  out  a  romance — this  one  brings  only 
a  kick  at  old  age. 

“Westminster,  Md.,  April  13. — Some  time 
between  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years 
ago  John  Brown,  an  employe  of  D.  Fred 
Englar,  a  provision  dealer  in  Union  Bridge, 
while  crating  eggs  for  shipment  to  Balti¬ 
more,  wrote  his  name  and  address  on  one 
of  them.  Throe  days  ago  he  received  a 
postal  card  from  Miss  Edna  Brashear  of 
Ilchester,  Md.,  informing  him  that  she  had 
purchased  an  egg  with  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  written  upon  it.  As  he  had  not 
written  his  name  on  another  egg  in  the 
meantime,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  one  upon 
which  he  placed  his  signature  so  many 
months  ago.  The  occurrence  might  have 
become  the  opening  chapter  in  a  romance 
but  for  the  fact  that  since  writing  his 
name  as  stated  Mr.  Brown  lias  been  mar¬ 
ried.  The  whereabouts  of  that  egg  during 
all  this  time,  however,  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  probably  in  cold  storage. 
Miss  Brashear  did  not  inform  Mr.  Brown 
whether  it  was  purchased  as  a  fresh  prod¬ 
uct.” 


Egg-Eating  Dogs. — On  page  509,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  B.  asks  for  information  about  hot 
stuff  for  egg-eating  dogs.  I  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  trouble,  and  found  that  pups  just  learn¬ 
ing  to  eat  eggs  can  sometimes  be  cured  by 
painting  an  egg  with  tincture  of  capsicum, 
letting  it  dry  and  then  putting  it  where 
the  dog  can  get  it.  I  have  never  known  a 
dog  that  could  eat  one.  I  tasted  a  doc¬ 
tored  eggshell  once  to  see  if  it  was  right, 
and  really  believe  a  red-hot  stove  would 
have  given  me  frozen  lips  by  suddenlv  low¬ 
ering  the  temperature.  Alcohol  is  best  re¬ 
mover  of  capsicum  from  fingers  after  using, 
for  if  eyes  are  rubbed  with  fingers  you 
will  shed  the  novelists’  “scalding  tears.” 
It  is  not  poison.  m.  a.  p. 

Alabama. 


Rl  DCnC-MEAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  I 
ill  nCUO  FINE  BREEDING  AND  SHOW  STC 

Eggs  from  Exhibition  Stock  at  half  price.  Ba 
Chicks  from  Exhibition  and  Utility  Stock.  Wr 
your  wants.  SEAMAN  &  BOGERT.  Port  Washinoton,  L 

six  giant  JURKEYS ?nd  Tom' no  akin 


BRONZE 

of  price. 


- -  be  sold  at  once  regard 

H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  P 


PEARL  GUINEA  EGGS~Eorty,  $2.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  I 
mHiMa  266.  Goshen.  Orange  Co.,  New  Yo 


Pure  Water— Healthy 


The  cause  of  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  protect 
their  drinking  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  with  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water— won’t  slop  over— dead  air  space 
Keeps  v/atcr  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  fill  from  top— water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25.’ 

■  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  I1L 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  flno  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks~^r™n«  SLte$iEf 

15 — $7.00,  100.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

TNDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  OF  QUALITY. 

1  Faun  and  white.  Eggs;  $1.00—13;  $7.00—100. 
W.  T.  EASTON,  Route  5,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

BIG  ROUEN  and  INDIAN  SB5K 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Paterson  and  Morristown  winners.  $3  per  15,  $5 
per  30.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  ami  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

CHKKKY  HILL  FARM. . . .  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

PRIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

*  Ducks,  V  hite  Orpington  Barred  Rocks — Eggs 
and  Chicks.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MATURED  COCKERELS— PRIZE  WINNERS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  $2. 50 to  $5.00. 

F.  M.  PltESCOTT  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

RARRFD  RnrKS“®Kgs  from  free  range,  fine 
DrtlYIYEU  IVUCUD  |ar(,0t  uti]ity  chickens. 

Breeding  stock  from  hen-liatched  free  range  chick¬ 
ens,  90$  fertility  guaranteed— $4.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  D.  HALL,  Doe  Run,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  BABY CHICKS 

Youngs  Strain,  $12  per  100 — Eggs,  $5  per  100 

F.  B.  GARNSEY  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

FORSALE-FOR  $50  MY  BREEDING  PEN 

of  Thoroughbred  White  Wyandottes— 2  Roosters 
and  14  Hons.  Cost  $150.00.  Hatched  June,  1910 
A.  W.  SCOTT,  Elk  ton.  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  n AY-fll  n  PHI Y  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  ON  UAI’ULU  U  ill  A  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Austins’  s.  c.  k.  i.  mens  stamlvko,  tr»p- 

1  1  nested,  record  stock.  Cockerels,  pullets,  hens,  c(ts-s,  matins 
list.  AUSTINS’  POULTRY  FAltSI.  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  II. 

pUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 

V  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
eggs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  for  sale— SI  .50  per 
setting;  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS—  $15. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

DUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 

D  15,  $1.50  per  30.  $2.75  per  <i0,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

rjUtT  ROCK  &  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  for  HATCHING; 

purebred.  $1.00  settiug  of  15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

FfifiQ  HALF-PRICE  FOR  MAY—  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
LUUO  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100,  from  selected  two-year- 
old  hens.  OAKDALE  L’AKM,  Chester,  N.  J. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  ggg 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS til.W? 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50 — 15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50—15.  Catalog 
gratis  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

S.  G.  RED  BABY  CHIX 

$12  PER  IOO 

Full  count  guaranteed  on  delivery. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FREE  CIRCULAR 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

DABY  CHICKS— From  large,  mature  S.  C.  White 

D  Leghorns,  on  free  range;  Young’s  strain; 
hatches  average  65$;  big,  stocky  chicks,  10c.  each. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Eggs,  $6  per  100.  Arthur 
H.  Penny,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead.N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS-K^  gSS 

range,  $1.00  per  15;  $4.50  per  100.  CHAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS — Heds,  M.B.  Narragansett  and  White  Hollands. 

1  Yard  No.  1,  all  breeds,  $3  for  12;  yard  No.  2,  all  breeds,  $2.50 
for  12.  B.  P.  Itocks,  K.  I.  Reds  and  C.  Blk.  Minorcas’  Eggs  85 
ceuts  for  15,  $4  for  100;  Mammoth  Pekin,  I.  R.  Duck  Kggs  $1  for  13. 

W.  R,  (JARLK,  -  •  It,  F.  1>.  1,  Jncob**bui*a:,  Ohio. 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


$1.50,  $2.00  and  $3.00  per  scttlnc. 
$7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Partridge  Cochins 
Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

EGGS 

MINCH 

_ BRIDGETON,  IV.  J. _ 

Pnill  TRYMFAI — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■  OUI.  I  II  I  mull  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-*,— 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohin. 


F.  D.  24. 
Athens.  Pa. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  A 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  &  Emden  Geese;  R.I.  Reds,  P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  timos. 

R»hv  Chirlrc  From  free  range,  selected  S.  C. 

navy  L'Uilks  white  leghorns,  in 

any  quantity.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHA8.  R.  STONE,  Baby  Chicken 
Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

flmino’tntl  EGGS,  Baby  Chicks — Buff,  White, 
VI  fJlllglUII  Black.  Prize  winners,  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  farm  bred.  Annual  Reduction  Sale  prices  - 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  setting;  two  settings,  $4.00;  50  eggs, 
$0.50;  100  eggs,  $12.50.  Baby  Chicks — 20c.  each,  lots 
of  50  or  more;  25c.  each  lots  of  less  than  50.  Cata¬ 
logue.  GRANNIS  BROS.,  R.  F.  0.  3,  La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland.  N.  Y. 

MARTIN’S  ANCONAS 

MARVELOUS  WINTER  LAYERS  and  BOSTON 
PRIZE  WINNERS.  CIRCULAR  Free. 

C.  A.  MARTIN . DEUKY,  N.  H. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  ami  egg 

f  reduction.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 

nenbator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  HATCH 

We  can  please  you.  One  customer  reports  13  chicks 
from  one  sitting.  13  eggs,  $1.50;  20.  $2.50;  52,  $4.00 
Book  Free.  Lambert  s  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

Hone's  Rose  Comb  Reds  ferde  inToTor 

and  superior  layers  of  large  brown  eggs.  Hatching 
eggs  from  tested  layers  and  Schenectady  and  Al¬ 
bany  winners.  A  satisfactory  batch  guaranteed. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescept  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD."  Circular 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Outcbess  Co.,  N.  Y, 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING8  !EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  FlemingtON,  N.  J. 

HOFF’S  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BABY  Noted  for  early  laying  qualities.  Chicks 
only  $10.00  per  100.  See  last  weeks  ad. 
PUIPVC  for  particulars.  Booklet  free.  0.  C.  R. 

Oulu  Ho  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes 

white,  healthy  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs:  100— $5.90;  setting,  $1.00.  Chick  feeding  for¬ 
mula  with  order.  WILLIAM  0.  BURR,  Fairfield,  Coiui. 

RaHv  rilirlfA  S  C,W’  Leghorns,  Barred 
Dtxuy  RockSi  K>  c  Re(ls  strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GR1NNELL,  Souus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


ROM  LARGE, 
vigorous,  pro¬ 
lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— $0  00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons — $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqna,  Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  and  EGGS 

From  Free  Range  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling 
Hens.  Wyckoff  Strain.  Chix,  $9  per  100.  Eggs, 

$4  per  100.  85$  Fertile.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

HILCKKSX  CHILI,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  of  QUALITY  and  VITALITY 

From  Konotin  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10c  each 
for  50  or  more.  Eggs  for  Hatching— guaranteed 
90$  fertile— carefully  sorted,  large,  white,  $4  per  100 
or  GOc  per  13.  Breeding  pens  selected  from  1000  of  the 
finest  laying  stock.  Kenotin  Farm,  Washington  Mills,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Be  a  Clam! 

IF  you  are  interested  in  S.  C.  White  LEGHORNS  you  had  better  find  out  where  DARLINGTON 
ts  and  be  quick  about  it.  DARLINGTON  was  here  before  you  were  born.  You  will  hear  from 
DARLINGTON.  DARLINGTON  is  famous  for  its  pretty  girls  and  its  homely  men.  If  you  don’t 
find  out  where  DARLINGTON  is  you  will  surely  be  a  clam.  Just  suppose  for  one  moment  you 
were  a  clam.  Imagine  a  clam  eating  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausages.  Imagine  a  clam  in  love. 
Then  get  out  your  map  at  once.  When  you  have  found  where  DARLINGTON  is  you  have  found 
where  the  DAltLINGTON  EGG  FARM  is  located.  It  is  DARIJNGTON.  There  you  can  see  1,000 
breeders  in  one  flock  and  house.  Yon  can  get  eggs  for  hatching  that  for  size  make  the  Ostrich 
blush.  In  fact  you  can  get  anything  you  want  in  the  Leghorn  line.  And  you  will  get  fair  honest 
treatment  and  a  square  deal. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  -  Alfred  P.  Edge  -  DARLINGTON,  MD. 
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For  the  information  of  creditors  of 
the  Lewis  concerns  at  St.  Louis  we 
would  say  that  on  May  4  the  U.  S. 
Court  directed  the  receiver  to  return 
to  the  creditors  all  papers  deposited 
under  the  so-called  reorganization  agree¬ 
ment  of  April  11,  1911.  So  that  all 
creditors  who  sent  their  papers  to  the 
reorganization  scheme  may  have  them 
returned  to  themselves  or  to  their  at¬ 
torney  or  representative  by  simply  writ¬ 
ing  the  receiver,  and  directing  him  to 
return  them. 

On  May  8  there  was  a  sale  of  the 
lots  in  Sections  1,  2,  and  3,  amounting  to 
$365,000. 

This  is  the  property  against  which  a 
mortgage  for  $500,000  was  recorded  in 
trust  by  Lewis  to  the  Trust  Company, 
controlled  by  himself.  The  notes  against 
this  mortgage  were  sold  to  country  peo¬ 
ple  as  gilt-edge  first  mortgage  notes. 
In  truth,  however,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  hold  a  first  mortgage 
against  the  property,  which  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds,  and 
the  country  note  holders  will  get  what 
is  left.  There  are  also  unsecured  notes 
against  this  property.  There  is  also  in¬ 
volved  in  this  account  the  sales  of  some 
lots  previously  made  by  the  People’s 
Trust  Co.,  another  Lewis  concern,  and 
ior  which  no  accounting  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  note  holders.  The  apprais¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  court  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  had  appraised  the  property  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sale  for  about  the  price 
realized,  showing  that  the  lots  sold 
for  their  real  value  as  compared  with 
other  property  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  the  Lewis  claims  of  its  value  were 
were  mere  fiction.  The  present  apprais¬ 
als  and  sales  also  confirm  our  estimates 
made  at  the.  time  Lewis  was  trying  to 
sell  debentures  to  country  people  on  in¬ 
flated  assets  and  minimized  liabilities. 
After  we  had  exposed  the  scheme  and 
shown  that  the  concerns  on  which  he 
was  trying  to  borrow  $3,500,000  from 
country  people  were  all  insolvent,  he 
yet  borrowed  over  $200,000  on  the  de¬ 
bentures,  all  of  which  were  then  and 
are  now  worthless.  It  was  such  a  dis¬ 
gusting  swindle  we  dislike  to  refer  to 
it  further,  but  many  of  our  present 
readers  and  friends  are  concerned,  and 
they  probably  have  no  other  source  of 
reliable  information.  Thank  goodness, 
we  are  nearly  done  with  the  foul  mess. 

Another  stock  selling  magazine  is 
under  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  in 
New  York  City.  This  is  the  Satire 
Magazine.  It  was  organized  some 
months  ago  by  one  Walter  Pulitzer  as 
the  Pulitzer  Pub.  Co.,  and  it  is  said  $25,- 
000  of  stock  was  sold  to  people  who 
were  made  to  believe  they  were  dealing 
with  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New 
York  World,  the  name  being  the  same 
-but  with  no*  business  connection  or  rela¬ 
tionship  whatever.  The  papers  report 
other  records  against  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme.  For  our  purpose  here  it 
serves  simply  as  one  more  warning 
against  publishing  schemes,  which  are 
among  the  most  worthless  and  most  con¬ 
temptible  swindles  perpetrated  against 
a  too  confiding  people. 

In  October,  1910,  I  bought  100  shares  of 
the  American  Telegraph  and  Typewriter 
<'o.  stock,  of  27  William  street.  New  York, 
at  $2  per  share ;  paid  $300.  Now  it  seems 
to  be  down  to  80  cents.  Do  you  think  it 
will  amount  to  anything? 

Connecticut.  a  subscriber. 

When  this  stock  was  being  sold,  we 
looked  it  up,  and  advised  our  people  to 
leave  it  alone.  It  was  in  the  promotive 
stage  and  entirely  speculative.  No  state¬ 
ment  could  be  secured.  We  would  not 
encourage  much  hope  for  its  future. 

Last  week  several  prominent  men  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  were  arrested  for  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the 
sale  of  stock  of  the  Potomac  Refining 
Company.  This  company  was  capital¬ 
ized  for  $1,500,000;  and  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  sell  stock  it  is  said  they  had  no 
property  whatever,  but  one  of  the  book¬ 
lets  was  entitled,  “Sixty  Dollars  a  Min¬ 
ute.”  Another  told  how  to  do  business 
in  millions,  and  still  another  promised 
equal  allurements  for  the  small  investor. 
The  names  of  prominent  men  and  public 
officials  were  used  freely  as  assurances 
of  the  worth  of  the  stock.  It  was  the 
old  game.  Possibly  some  the  men  ar¬ 
rested  did  not  realize  that  the  promoters 
were  actually  using  their  names  in  a 
fraudulent  scheme;  but  they  must  have 
known  that  the  stock  was  being  sold, 
and  that  it  was  worthless.  In  other 
words  they  must  have  known  of  the 
moral  wrong  even  if  they  thought  the 
deception  and  fraud  were  within  legal 
technicalities.  This  legalized  robbery 


has  been  prevalent  and  usually  success¬ 
ful.  In  most  cases  conviction  for  such 
robbery  is  practically  impossible,  and  this 
has  encouraged  and  emboldened  the 
rogues  who  play  the  game.  Since  courts 
cannot  reach  them,  individual  vigilance 
and  public  opinion  must  discourage 
them  and  defeat  them. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  the  real  estate 
concerns  which  organize  companies  on 
the  equities  in  real  estate  on  top  of 
first,  second  and  third  mortgages,  and 
then  sell  bonds  of  the  company  to  in¬ 
experienced  investors  will  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Banking 
Department.  An  opinion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  seems  to  hold  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  provides  for  such  supervision. 
If  it  does  not,  the  law  should  be  made 
to  cover  such  concerns. 

In  regard  to  my  complaint  against  E.  F. 
iMc.Vvoy  of  Cambridge,  New  York,  I  write 
to  let  you  know  that  the  birds  came  to  my 
station  to-day  (May  91  by  express  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  birds  are  small  and  1 
refused  to  accept  them  on  the  grounds  that 
the  season  is  too  late  for  breeding,  and  the 
further  fact  that  my  order  and  remittance 
was  sent  Mr.  McAvoy  more  than  a  year 
ago.  c.  x.  f. 

So.  Quappelle,  Can. 

By  reference  to  page  614,  May  11,  you 
will  see  that  this  farmer  sent  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Avoy  $60  more  than  a  year  ago  for  a 
pen  of  birds.  He  was  unable  to  get 
either  the  birds  'or  the  money  returned. 
We  told  the  story,  and  now,  after 
having  the  money  for  a  year,  he  sends  a 
few  small  birds  in  a  vain  excuse  for 
filling  the  order.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  feel  that  this  subscriber  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  to  accept  the  birds  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for  in  April,  1911,  they 
are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  give  Mr. 
McAvoy  an  opportunity  to  treat  them 
in  a  similar  manner.  Similar  stories 
are  coming  in,  and  will  follow ;  our 
people  are  entitled  to  the  information, 
and  they  will  get  it. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  the 
standing  and  responsibility  of  the  First 
National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C.  C.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  is  entirely  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  stage.  No  one  can  tell  what  its 
future  will  be.  It  is  therefore  at  the 
present  time  a  pure  speculation  as  to  in¬ 
vestment.  The  prospectus  carries  the 
names  of  some  prominent  men,  and 
some  men  in  which  we  have  confidence 
personally ;  but  they  are  not  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
they  may  have  reason  yet  to  regret  the 
use  made  of  their  names.  All  that  we 
see  to  criticise  yet  is  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  to  organize  a  company, 
not  with  the  money  of  those  in  control, 
but  with  the  money  of  small  investors 
widely  distributed  over  the  country.  This 
form  of  organization  lends  itself  readily 
to  the  absolute  control  of  those  in 
charge  with  little  or  no  money  of  their 
own  invested ;  and  leaves  the  small  in¬ 
vestor  practically  helpless.  We  do  not 
assume  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
company,  but  it  is  organized  on  lines 
heretofore  adopted  by  promotions  which 
have  in  our  experience,  invariably  turned 
out  pure  swindles. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Chautauqua  Institution  stating 
that  several  of  the  Trustees  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  page  386  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
answer  to  inquiry  about  bonds  of  the 
institution.  It  seemed  to  us  from  the 
report  that  there  was  already  an  issue 
of  $800,000,  and  that  it  seemed  to  pro¬ 
pose  an  extra  $100,000.  The  secretary 
says : 

Several  of  our  trustees  have  called  my 
attention  to  your  issue  of  March  16.  where 
on  page  386  you  answer  an  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  bonds  of  Chautauqua  Institu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  bond  issue  at  present 

is  $200,000.  The  new  issue  is  for  $400,000 
of  which  $200,000  is  put  up  in  escrow  with 
the  trustee  to  take  care  of  the  old  bonds : 
SI 00.000  is  to  be  sold  to  take  up  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  for  permanent  improvements, 
new  buildings,  etc.,  and  the  other  $100,000 
can  be  sold  only  when  improvements  and 
new  purchases  of  an  equal  amount  are 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  the 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 

#  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  people  who  would 
take  the  bonds  from  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons.  That  is  a  matter  outside  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  finance.  Our  inquiries  were  from 
people  who  were  looking  for  a  safe 
investment  that  could  he  converted  into 
cash  if  needed.  This  statement  from  the 
secretary  indicates  that  the  total  bonded 
indebtedness  is  considerable  less  than 
we  figured  from  the  company’s  literature, 
and  the  net  assets  would  consequently 
be  considerably  greater.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  this  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  institution.  Its  buildings  and  im¬ 
provements  are  not  intended  for  business 
purposes.  Experienced  financiers  do  not 


take  kindly  to  investments  of  the  kind. 
If  they  loaned  at  all,  it  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land 
without  much  consideration  of  its  build¬ 
ings  or  present  uses.  If  anyone  wants 
to  invest  in  the  bonds  because  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  work,  or  encouragement 
of  it.  that  is  one  thing;  but  those  who 
look  solely  for  a  carefully  selected  in¬ 
vestment  are  entitled  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  revealed  in  an  analysis  of  the  prop¬ 
osition. 

The  secretary  further  says: 

You  may  recall  that  in  answer  to  a  letter 
with  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
Americap  Woman's  League  of  the  People's 
University  of  St.  Louis,  we  explained  to 
you  under  date  of  December  21,  1910,  that 
our  arrangement  was  only  for  the  selling 
of  our  Home  Reading  Courses  to  their 
members.  This  arrangement  expired  by 
limitation  December  25,  1911. 

All  that  we  care  to  say  now  on  that 
score  is  that  if  the  management  made 
the  limited  alliance  with  the  Lewis 
scheme,  knowing  its  character,  then  the 
management  fell  far  short  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  institution  it  represents 
and  of  its  obligations  to  the  public.  If 
the  management  make  such  alliances 
without  knowing  the  standing  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  concerns  with  which  they 
are  dealing,  then  no  matter  how  eminent 
or  dignified  the  gentlemen  may  be  they 
do  not  qualify  themselves  as  custodians 
of  other  people’s  money. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  bill  against  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  for  $132.12, 
Which  is  for  a  shipment  of  peach  trees 
sent  by  us  to  the  Pennsylvania  Nursery 
Co.,  Girard,  I’a.,  on  April  5,  1911,  and 
which  were  refused  by  the  consignee  on 
account  of  delay  in  transit  until  April  28. 
We  have  endeavored  to  get  settlement  from 
them  by  reasonable  and  peaceable  methods, 
hut  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  effect 
anything.  Their  last  plea  is  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  held  up  for  the  fumigation  cer¬ 
tificate.  When  the  shipment  left  here  the 
tags  were  on  it  and  if  they  were  off  when 
the  shipment  arrived  at  Butler  they  were 
destroyed  in  transit,  and  it  would  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  24  hours  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  fumigation,  which  wc  furnished 
immediately  upon  request.  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  help.  V.  N.  C. 

Virginia. 

Claim  came  to  us  October,  1911, 
after  the  nursery  compare  had  ex¬ 
hausted  every  effort  to  get  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  February,  Southern  Railway 
people  advised  their  agent  had  instruct¬ 
ions  to  settle.  The  nursery  company 
reported  that  the  agent  had  offered 
them  $36,  which  they  refused.  A  previ¬ 
ous  offer  of  60  cents  had  been  made 
which  was,  of  course,  refused.  We 
wrote  the  Southern  Railway  that  their 
offer  was  refused  and  we  must  insist 
on  the  full  value  of  the  shipment.  On 
March  12  the  subscriber  received 
voucher  for  the  full  amount,  $132.12. 
To  the  subscriber’s  subsequent  request 
for  bill,  we  can  only  repeat  that  we 
make  no  charge  for  a  service  of  this 
kind.  '  J.  J.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 

table-- fully  guaranteed 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  all  wants  from 

5  to  15  H,  P.  Engines 


62  Years 


Fill  Your  Silo 


j  No  Money  | 
Required 
wilh  order  | 
Pay  Afterwards 


Y/o  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting 
and  Silo  Pilling  Machinery  for  over  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  us.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  the 
best  Quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

.Note  the  new  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  tho  feeding  rolls,  special  knife  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol¬ 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balance  main  frame.  We  claim  large  capa¬ 
city,  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  ease  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTKlt  on  tho  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  this  type.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
tho  asking.  Wo  also  manufacture  tho  ROSS  SILO. 

TheE.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Springfield, O. 


The  Aennotor  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulator  stops  when 
the  tank  is  full  and 
starts  when  the 
water  is  lowered  4 
inches.  You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil.  The  wind  ia 
free. 

We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  hut.  for  the  average  water  supply 
for  the  home  and  160  head  of  stock,  an  8-foot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank,  — which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  of  water  supply  — is 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  far  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  for  the  Aer¬ 
motor  is  more  to  he  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  for  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  oi  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  injured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  water  supply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following: 

Devine, Tex.,  Dec.  16, 1911. 
I  amsendingyou  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  in  this  country— 
it  being  tho  first  Aermotor 
put  up  In  Medina  County — 
and  Is  used  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  It  was  put  up  in  the  year 
1889  and  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  small  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  wras $2.50.  This 
Aermotor  Is  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish¬ 
ing  water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUIS  GACONET. 

Find,  if  you  can,  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  regarding 
gasoline  engines. 


Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.60  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack— the  best  made— for  $0.00,  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co..  Chicago. 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.;  Kansas  City. 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best  W 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con-  [_  A  ^ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  j  BiiM 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla, N.  Y.  ! 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  tlie  Modern 
Continuous  OpeningSilo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  lias  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  aud 
2dm  tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
In  We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin- 
■  !  ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

lEj  HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 
Qj  Box  I  f,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  , 


(This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
i  land”  will  last  a  lifetime, 
j  woodwork  bolow  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
croosota  oil  prssorvatlvo.  Many* 

k  other  points  of  superiority  explained . 
in  catalog  of 


Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book¬ 
let  in  which  Prof.  Estcn  of  Storrs 
Experiment  Station  answers  ques¬ 
tions,  “What  is  Silage?”  "Why  does 
it  keep  and  not  spoil inagood  Siloi” 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0.338  West  St. 
RUTLAND,  VERMQN1 


The  Old  Silo  Troubles  Banished  — no  more  hoop¬ 
ing',  painting  or  repairing'. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  made  of  Patented  Hollow  Blocks  of  Vitri¬ 
fied  Clay.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof.  The  first 
cost  is  the  last.  No  more  expensive  to  erect  than  a  good  stave 
silo  and  beyond  comparison  in  efficiency  and  durability. 

Being  moisture-proof,  The  Imperishable  keeps  your  silage  clean  and  sweet 
up  to  the  wall.  Simple  to  construct.  Every  owner  recommends  The 
Imperishable.  Its  use  is  an  economy.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalog. 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 

University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  May  18,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy.  Ib . . . 30  ©  .31 


Good  to  Choice . . . -28  ft  .2b 

Lower  Grades  .  . . . -  .25  ft  .27 

State  Hairy,  best . 28  ft  39 

Common  to  Good. ............  -  — .  -24  ft  .27 

Factory . . . 22  ft  .25 

Packing  Brock . . . 21  ft  .22 


Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  ttrm  at  31  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  eenta. 
EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 22  ft  .24 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 20  ft  .11 

Common  to  Good . 1*5  ft  13 

Western,  best . : . 21  ft  .22 

Under  grades . 15  ft  .17 

Checks  and  dirties... . 10  ft  .16 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  ft  .16 

Common  to  Good . 13  ft  .14 

Rldms . 68  ft  11 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  4.50  ft  5  35 

Medium .  4.25  ft  4. IK* 

Pea . . . . .  4.25  ft  5.60 

Vellow  Kye . 3-65  ft  400 

lied  Kfdney . . . . . 4  30  ft  5.60 

White  Kidney . 5.30  ft  5.90 

Lima,  California . 6.4a  ft  6-50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . 45  ft  .50 

Common  toGood. . . .35  ft  .40 

Pacific  Coast . . . 41  ft  .44 

German  Crop,  new . 80  ft  .85 

FllESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Hoy, bbl . .  2  50  ft  5.50 

Spitzenbnrg  ..  . . 2.50  ft  5.00 

Ben  Davis-. . . . 2.00  ft  3  50 

Baldwin . 2.50  @  4.50 

Greening . . . 2.50  ®  6.00 

Winesap . .  .......  .....  3.00  ft  5.60 

Western,  box . . .  1.25  ft  3.00 

Strawberries,  Virginia,  qt . 05  ft  .12 

Carolina . 65  ®  .10 

Maryland . 07  ft  -13 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bu...,.  .  2.00  ft  2.75 

Watermelons,  each.. .  1.00  @  1.25 

nitlEI)  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  ,  eboiee,  1911 . 09J4®  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  oe  .0*1 

Chops .  02  ©  .0214 

Raspberries . 226  ft  .27 

VEGETA BLKS 

Potatoes — N.  Y.  State,  bbl .  3.25  ft  3.5ft 

Maine,  bbl . 3.50  ©  3.75 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  1.50  ft  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4.50  ft  6.50 

Fla  .uew.bbl . . . 2.00  @  6.50 

Sweet  Pitatoes,  bushel . 75  ft  2.00 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  2.00  ©  4.00 

Asparagus.  Southern,  do* .  1.06  ft  2.00 

Nearby . 1.00  ©  3.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 1.8#  ©  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00  ©  3.50 

New.  1U0  bunches . . 1.00  ft  3.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu  .  1.00  ft  1.75 

Cabbage—  New,  bbl.,  crate .  100  @  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches .  2.00  ©  4.00 

lettuce. hs-bbl.  bkt... .  25  ft  .90* 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bn . . .  1.00  ft  1.25 

Texas,  bu . . . . . .'. ..  1.20  ft  1.60 

Parsley,  bbl . . 1.50  ft  5.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  ft  2.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . .75  ft  2.75 

Radishes.  J^-lb.  bkt . . . 25  ©  .75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches. . 50  ©  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 1.00  ©  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00  ©  1.50 

Squash,  new,  bn . 50  ©  1.50 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl... . 2.00  ft  3.00 

White,  bbl . 50  ft  1.25 

Kgg  Plants,  Fla.,  bbl .  2.00  ft  3.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  ©  2.75 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 75 

No.  2.  box .......  . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15 


©  1.00 
ft  3.00 
©  .20 
ft  256 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 40  ft 

Fowls .  15  © 

Roosters . 09  ft  .10 

Ducks . II  ft  .12 

Geese . .08  © 

Turkeys . .11  © 


45 

.16 


.00 

15 
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1  $45.00  fflga 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

$53.50^ggBBb 

Gnlneas,  pair . 50  ft  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  ©  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  ft  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . .35  ©  .45 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  .25  ®  .28 

Roasters . . . .16  ©  .21 

Fowls . 14  ft  .15 

Ducks,  lb . 15  ft  .22 

Geese . 13  ft  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 75  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 31.00  ©  32.00 

No.  2 . 28.60  ft  30.60 

No.  3...., . . . 25.00  ©  27.00 

Clover  Mixed . 25.60  ©  29  60 

Straw,  Kye . 19.00©  21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 14.00  ©  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers.  100  lbs . 

...  6.90 

ft  9  90 

Bulls . 

IS)  6.75 

Cows . 

...  2.00 

ft  5.80 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  loo  lbs . 

..  7.00 

ft  9.25 

Culls . . . 

fai>  0  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

<&  6.50 

Lambs . 

...  7.00 

©  8.60 

Hogs . 

...  7.00 

ft  8.20 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
Calves,  prime,  lb . 11 

ft 

.72 

Common  to  good . 

. .  .09 

ft 

.1644 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 

...  3.00 

ft  G.5U 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring  .... 

...  7.26 

©  ... 

No.  2.  lied . . 

. ..  1.23 

©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 

...  1.23 

ft  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 

©  .80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

. . .  .60 

ft 

.64 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 

, ..  .90 

© 

.95 

Barley,  choice . . 

...  1.25 

(or  130 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland.... 

Middling  Gulf . 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling  ... 

Good  Middling  ... 


11.75 

12.00 

11.15 

12.40 


Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  heifer,  has  been  fresh  one 
month.  In  one  front  quarter  of  her  udder, 
she  gives  only  a  cup  of  milk.  The  udder 
is  not  sore  or  caked.  There  is  a  cord  and 
lump  at  the  upper  end  of  the  teat ;  the  cord 
reaches  up  in  the  thick  part  of  the  udder. 
She  is  fed  on  middlings  and  hay.  The  milk 
has  been  tested  from  that  affected  quarter ; 
it  Is  good.  She  gave  milk  the  first  week 
she  was  fresh  from  the  affected  quarter  as 
much  as  the  other  quarters.  What  can 
I  do  for  her?'  c.  w.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  dry  off  milk 
flow,  as  interference  in  the  way  of  an 
operation  would  be  about  certain  to  lead 
to  infection  and  a  severe  case  of  garget 
which  might  spread  to  the  other  quarters 
of  the  udder.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum 
camphor  in  a  cupful  of  melted  lard  and 
rub  in  some  of  the  mixture  twice  a  day. 
Leave  a  little  of  the  milk  In  the  udder  at 
each  milking.  a.  a.  a. 


The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  the  following  crop  outlook  for  that 
State:  Wheat  condition  compared  with 
average,  44  per  cent ;  rye,  75 ;  Winter  bar¬ 
ley,  67.  Oat  seeding  compared  witli  last 
year,  128  per  cent ;  Spring  barley,  97. 
The  wheat  situation  is  much  worse  than 
the  percentage  shows,  large  quantities  of 
the  original  seeding  have  been  abandoned. 
The  crop  will  be  a  practical  failure. 


No.  190 — Runabout 
Sells  at  retail  for  $65.  Easy 
riding,  stylish  and  very  dur¬ 
able.  We  defy  competition 
with  k. 


$48.50 


No.  290 — Buckboard 

Retailers  ask  $70  for  its  equal. 
Our  own  pattern,  strongly 
made,  easiest  rider  known, 
and  a  general  favorite. 


We  make  the  best  New  York  State 
Standard  quality  Wagons  and 
sell  them  direct  from 
factory  to  users  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

You  save  all  dealer's  and  jobber's 
profits — from  $20  to  $40 — and 
obtain  our  binding  guarantee  tor 
one  year  fiom  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  in  Advance 

Any  wagon  will  be  shipped  to  you 
for  free  examination  and  approval. 
No  deposit  or  references  required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Every 
wagon  will  reach  you  in  perfect 
condition,  or  it  can  be  returned  to 
us  at  our  expense. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Showing  200  styles  of  wagons 


No.  118 — Top  Buggy 
Fully  as  good  as  retails  for 
$75.  Will  give  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 


$53.50 


No.  350 — Handy  Wagon 
Removable  seats,  very  strong, 
and  one  of  our  best  selling 
styles.  Can’t  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  less  than  $70 


and  50  styles  of  Harness.  Every  approved  pattern  is  shown  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO.,  360  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hay  from  $12  to  $14  a  ton ;  potatoes, 
$1.2(1  a  bushel ;  milk,  six  to  seven  cents  a 
quart.  Cows,  from  $40  to  $60  each  ;  oxen 
and  steers  about  seven  cents  a  pound  live 
weight.  Manure  about  $1.50  to  $2  a  cord. 
Corn,  $1  a  bushel :  oats,  80  cents ;  hogs, 
6<4  cents  a  pound  live  weight;  horses  from 
$100  to  $300.  j.  e.  c. 

Athens,  Me. 

Milch  cows  bring  from  S40  to  $90.  No 
silage  sold  in  this  vicinity.  Manure,  $3 
per  cord  in  the  pit.  No.  1  horse  hay,  $25 
to  $20  in  barn  and  $27  to  $28  delivered. 
Milk,  25  to  28  cents  per  8%-quart  can  at 
door,  according  to  distance  from  city.  Eggs, 
25  cents  wholesale,  30  cents  at  retail.  Cord 
wood,  $0  per  cord  In  city  of  Lowell. 

Chelmsford,  Mass.  w.  h.  s. 

There  have  been  very  few  auction  sales 
lately.  Cows  sell  for  $40  to  $80.;  hay,  $20 
at  barn  ;  potatoes.  $1.50  per  bushel ;  eggs, 
22  cents ;  butter,  32  cents :  milk.  31  cents 
at  car,  (8%  quarts).  Above  prices  are 
wholesale.  I  know  of  no  farm  manure 
being  sold  here.  Live  stock  has  taken  a 
rise  very  lately,  but  there  arc  very  few 
for  sale.  w.  b.  s. 

E.  Barrington.  N.  II. 

The  nearest  estimate  I  can  make  to 
prices  in  my  vicinity  are  as  follows:  Beef, 
oxen,  6 Vi  cents  live  weight;  good  cows, 
$55  to  $65  ;  hay.  $20  per  ton  at  barn.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.75  a  bushel.  Stable  manure,  $4 
a  cord.  Cornmeal,  $1.70  a  bag,  all  at  re¬ 
tail.  Milk.  27  cents  per  can  wholesale,  de¬ 
livered  on  board  car,  can  containing  8% 
quarts.  m.  h. 

Epping,  N.  H. 

Fresh  hay,  $32  per  ton  ;  salt  hay,  $8  per 
ton.  Stable  manure,  $2  per  ton :  chicken 
manure,  30  cents  per  barrel.  Corn  on  cob, 
$1.02  a  bushel.  Butter,  30  to  85  cents; 
mltk,  four  cents  per  quart.  White  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.50  per  bushel  ;  sweets,  $1.40.  Milch 
cows,  $40  to  $60  ;  hogs,  live  weight,  five  to 
six  cents  per  pound;  dressed,  10  and  11 
cents.  h.  k.  l. 

Dorothy,  N.  J. 

Milch  cows  I  the  kind  we  used  to  get 
from  $35  to  $40  for)  tiring  from  $75  to 
$80.  There  are  a  few  pairs  of  working 
cattle  around  here.  They  are  asking  around 
$200  per  pair  for  them.  Probably  the  high 
price  of  beef  will  soon  raise  this  price.  I 
am  selling  hay  at  the  barn  for  $22  per  tou. 
About  all  the  manure  sold  around  bore  is 
shipped  from  New  York,  and  at  the  present 
time  sells  for  about  $2.50  per  ton  i.  o.  b. 
Canton.  Milk,  f.  o.  b.  station.  4 cents; 
butter  fat,  40  cents  per  pound.  Potatoes 
sell  for  $1.50  per  bushel.  Six  weeks  old 
pigs  bring  $8  per  pair.  r.  h.  v. 

Canton,  Conn. 


Deyo  Power  Engines 


What  is  needed  on  a  farm  in  the 
way  of  power  is  an  engine  that 

FURNISHES  GREATEST  POWER  at 
LEAST  EXPENSE,  with  FEWEST 
REPAIRS  and  for  LONGEST  LIFE 

We  have  been  making  Deyo  Engines  for  15  years 
on  the  plan  that  what  the  ordinary  man  wants  is 
compactness  in  construction,  greatest  efficiency, 
minimum  foe  1  consumption,  an  engine  that  uoe3 
not  need  an  expert  to  run  it. 

Write  for  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  C-15 
THE  DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE  7 'Ac  lb. 

|  :/\\  From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata¬ 


log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Metroso,  O. 

SPOUT  YOUR  OWN  BUILDINGS 

SAVE  ONE-HALF  THE  COST! 

Galvanized,  Tin  and  Copper  Spouting  made  to 
measure.  No  Soldering  Needed. 

Anybody  Can  Hang  It ! 

For  particulars  and  prices  address 

B1LGER  SPOUTING  CO.,  -  Curwensville,  Pa. 

rftnn  ri.  Direct  to  beat  trail,  in  Greater  New 
rhl]\  tllii  York.  1 1  Ik  beet  market  value  Mil 
account  sales  day  of  arrival.  Refer  to 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Dim’s  or  Bradstreet'a. 

Zenith  Butter  S  Euu  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Geo.  A.  Cosgrove’s  Poultry  Farm  For  Sale 

6.8  acres,  2'e  miles  from  Station,  mile  from 
Churches,  School,  etc.  High  location,  23  kinds  of 
grafted  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  small 
fruit.  About  200  hens  and  400  chicks  and  my  poultry 
business  go  with  it.  Trout  brook  runs  through  it. 
Located  in  W.  Willington,  Conn.,  14  miles  north  of 
Willimantic.  Sold  only  account  of  age.  Priee, 
$2,900,  $1,090  can  remain  on  mortgage. 

DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  thmoghrmt  the  entire  State, 
S15  an  acre  up;  live  stork,  implements  and  crops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  ard  pay 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FOLD  & 
REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

Farm  of  108  acres,  eleven  room,  fine  house  With 
blinds,  porches  and  concrete  cellar;  three  largo 
barns,  ice,  tool  and  lion  houses,  fruit,  two  horses, 
four  cotvs,  two  heifers,  wagons,  plows,  cultivators, 
binders,  roller,  mower,  grain  drill,  track,  fork  and 
Price,  $4,500,  half  cash,  balance  live  per  cent. 
S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweyo.  Tiooa  County,  New  York. 

FlFI  AWACF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LflLLA  VY  AI\E<  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches.  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE.  Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  NEW  VORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  S.  F.  McBUP.NEY  &  CO..  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


FARMS  '» «h  of  new  YORK  STATE 

at  low  figures  and  easy  terms  if  desired.  Wo 
specialize  in  farm  business.  Send  for  list. 

C.  L  YAGER  &  CO.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  C.  QUICK  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  34  JAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Fancy  Poultry  Farm  Eggs  Our  Specialty 

QUICK  Returns  Our  Motto.  Established  1855 

GKO.  P.  HAMMONI).  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kiudsof 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  ttth  at..  New  York- 

STRAWBERRIES 

Calves ,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Clioiee  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,NewYerk 


The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.Lard- 
Ponltry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

UfAUTCn— First-class  gardener  at  om-e;  must 
If  H II  I  tU  understand  fancy  and  market  garden¬ 
ing  and  care  of  fruit  and  shade  trees:  English  pre¬ 
ferred.  EMBLAGAARD  DAIRY,  Big  Bay,  Mich. 

WANTED— ABOUT  40-ACRE  FARM 

reasonable  price.  G.  E.  N.,  494  6th  five.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Eastern  shore  of  Virginia  truck  farms.  Famous 

for  Irish  and  SweetPotatoes.  Land  advancing  20 <ft 
annually.  W.  G.  EMMETT.  Belle  Haven,  Va, 

ADAPCAI  M— 270  acres:  good  bulld- 
■*  r\  I  III  Jngs :  elegant  soli ;  $5,600. 

THE  BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


NIIIP.APRF  Commuter  ’  s  Place  Near  Bound  Broek  For  Sale 

If  I  IlL'nVJ  TIL  Eleven-room  house, all  improvements, 

main  line  trrvHey  passes  door — ham  and  chicken 
houses— details  by  mail.  P.0.  Box  223,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARM&~SpIentUU  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stoek.  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
qniek  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmiha,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Virginia  Farms  For  Sale  Cia?;«te,CyS” E»lTf.  d. 

BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ...  $2.50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . . .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard. .  . .  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  i’luni  Culture,  Waugh..,.  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey..... .  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  off  Plants,  Lo-deman .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey . . .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 
Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey........  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey....  2.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King.......  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.23 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry.  Storer,  3 

vols. . 5.00 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey . 1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey . 1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

IIo-w  Crops  Feed,  Johnson.... .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Fc  "’ge  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  . 1.75 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn . . . 2.00 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  . 1-00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 

The  Potato,  Fraser  . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley .  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.** 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paintt 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  MOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  NLY. 

Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 

Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 


Jack 


2  H.  P.  Engine 


Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed 

Easy  to  lay  — water 
proof —weather-  proof- 
guaranteed  for  15  years 
—costs  less. 

There  is  no  other  roof  covering 
‘just  as  good’ — or  lasts  as  long 
as  Certain  -teed  Roofing.  You 
can  save  money  by  asking 
your  local  dealer  for  Certain • 
teed  Roofing  bearing  this 
Certain -  teed  label  of  quality. 
It’s  for  your  protection. 

Write  today  for  free  book, 
J-5  “How  to  Build  for  LESS 
Money.  ” 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Manufacturers 

York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 


m 


FENCE 


X/TOST  durable  fence 
1”*  made.  Heaviestwires 
Double  galvanized.  Stock''* 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.' 
Dept.  r,9  Cleveland.  O. 


2B1BI1IIIIIE  d  * 


IDEAL  FENCE 


lllllillllllllllllllll 

lllllllllllllllllllill 


Republic  Ornamental  Fence  j 

combines  beauty  and  utility. 
Never  sags  or  bulges,  many! 
beautiful  patterns.  Easily  put / 
np.  Also  full  line  High  Car-/ 
bon,  tubular  steel  EarmGates.j 
Secure  Free  Catalog. 
Republic  Fence  4  Gale  Co.,  i 

211  E.  St.  North  Chicago,  Ill. 


Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO 
Dept.  D  Warren,  Pa. 

FfaKeHiatOldBam 

as$ood 


Cement  Book  Free 


“The  Modern  Farmer” — showing  in  detail  over 
20  different  practical  ways  to  improve  your  farm 
by  using  concrete.  Wise  farmers  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  concrete  as  a  building  material. 
It  saves  money — is  easy  to  handle  —  lasts  forever. 

And  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  has  proved  itself  the 
best  Cement  for  making  concrete  —  strongest,  most 
uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  LEHIGH. 

Send  now  for  “The  Modern  Farmer”  to 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  3895,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  1  hey  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 

Crfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
s  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 
and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  OHIO 


ORIGINAL  & 


GENUINE 


STEEL POSTS  & 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap¬ 
er  than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


HP  HE  Fence  adds  value  to 
-®-  the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 
It  indicates  prosperity. 

Herr  s  an  instance:  Not  long 
^  ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.  Wire  fences  were  erected 


to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Appearances  do  count. 

AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made  a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan-  resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
ized  heavily,  having  the  weight,  strength  and  durability — 
American  hinged  joint  (patented),  three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  orices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


^ Send  for  copr  of  '‘American  Fence  News." 
alio  book  "How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay," 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
if  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St. ;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco, Los  Angeles, Portland,  Seattle. 


You  can’t  expect 
fijl  “dead”  roofing  tcHjgf 
p  give  you  real  service, 
gjj  Genasco  Roofing 
jj  has  life  that  comes  j| 
8|  from  Trinidad  Lake 
®1  asphalt.  j 

j|  Life  makes  it  resist  jJJ 
sun,  wind,  rain,  [jj 
.  heat,  cold,  and  fire.  j| 
Genasco  gives  SJ 
j§  lasting  protection  §j 
|;|  to  all  your  build-  jjgj 

HI  ings.  Jj 

Comes  in  rolls  and  is  ready  jj 
!  to  lay — easy,  without  expe-  f§J 
HI  rienced  help.  Mineral  or  jjf 
S|S  smooth  surface.  Ask  your  §j§ 
dealer  for  Genasco. 

Write  us  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  jj§ 
— free.  fill 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  for  smooth-  §§|§ 
surface  roofings,  g§ 
prevents  nail-leaks 
and  makes  seams  fPrr 
watertight  without 
cement.  ggg 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  I 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
^33  manufacturers  of  ready  roofing:  in  the  world.  =S1 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago, 


£ 


./aMore  Waiter 

"American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  IIS. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


through  any 
Soil  with  our 
Outfit  at 

jgr*  Write  Uj  Today 

STANDARD  EARTH  AUGER  CO. 
1004  Newport  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Handy  Wagons 

For  Farm  Work 

Low,  no  high  lifting,  last 

a  life  time.  Easy  for  horse _ j 

and  man.  Broad  tired  steel  wheels  cannot  be  broken 
and  do  not  make  ruts.  No  tire  setting,  nothing  to  dry 
apart.  Alt  tire  widths.  Writeforfreebookto-day  to 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48.  Quincy.lll. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm’ wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill." 
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GRAFTING  FUR  UPON  THE  WOOLLY-BACK. 

Karakule  Sheep  as  Fur  Makers. 

Part  II. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  the  new  industry  of  graft¬ 
ing  fur  on  the  woolly-backs.  This  business  is  sure 
to  have  a  great  future,  for  while  our  natural  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals  are  being  exterminated,  the  demand  for 
rich  furs  is  increasing.  If  the  Karakule  blood  will 
act  as  scion  to  produce  the  fur,  what  stock  will  be 
best  to  graft  upon?  There  is  no  use  putting  apple 
wood  into  pear  stock,  and  we  all  understand  that 
certain  varieties  of  apples  do  best  when  worked  upon 
different  stocks.  In  something  the  same  way  sheep 
men  must  study  and  learn  which  of  our  present 
herds  of  sheep  are  best  adapted  to  producing  fur 
when  crossed  with  Karakule. 

Dr.  Young  has  spent  much  time  in  studying  this 
side  of  the  proposition.  He  says: 

“As  the  West  and  Southwest  raises  mostly  tight- 
wool  sheep  such  as 
Merinos,  Rambouillets, 
and  Shropshires  which 
have  no  luster  and 
when  bred  to  Karakules 
neutralize  80%  of  the 
natural  luster  of  the 
Karakule,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  sheep 
breeders  to  produce 
graded  longwools.  I  can 
especially  recommend 
for  the  Southwest  Lin¬ 
coln  rams,  as  in  our 
opinion  the  Lincoln 
sheep  can  stand  more 
heat  than  the  Cotswolds. 

This  gives  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  and  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the 
mutton  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the 
wool  very  much.  Three- 
quarter  breds  and  seven- 
eighths  Lincoln  or  Cots- 
wold  ewes  when  bred  to 
half-blood  Karakule 
Lincoln  rams  or  seven- 
eighths  K'arakule-Shi- 
razi  rams  produce 
splendid  furs,  equal  to 
those  produced  in  Asia, 
if  not  superior.  The  more  luster  the  graded  long- 
wool  ewe  possess,  the  more  valuable  are  the  skins. 

1  lie  percentage  of  Karakule  pigment  does  not  make 
the  same  difference  in  this  country  as  it  does  in  Asia, 
provided  longwool  ewes  are  selected  possessing  the 
most  luster.  The  more  Karakule  blood  they  con¬ 
tain,  the  more  valuable  and  beautiful  are  the  furs, 
and  the  best  of  them  are  obtained  by  crossing  Kara¬ 
kule  rams  to  the  longwool  sheep  of  Central  and 
Minor  Asia,  also  Southern  European  Russia.  Tests 
made  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  three  years,  prove  conclusively  that  we  can 
produce  a  much  more  superior  fur  than  Asia,  and 
with  much  less  Karakule  blood,  entirely  due  to  the 
wonderful  luster  of  our  Lincolns,  Cotswolds,  and 
other  longwool  varieties. 

“Half-blood  Karakule-Lincoln  skins  when  three 
days  old,  possessing  great  luster  and  very  tight  curls, 
were  priced  by  furriers  at  $10  per  skin,  and  as  the 
best  of  furs  are  obtained  from  the  young  lambs  the 
first  few  days  after  birth,  there  is  no  objection  to 


permitting  the  ewes  to  lamb  twice  annually,  and  if 
any  of  them  die,  the  skins  are  in  no  way  affected; 
this  together  with  the  fact  that  many  twins  are  born 
on  account  of  the  Karakule  strain  will  give  our 
breeders  an  idea  of  the  greater  profits  in  raising 
sheep.  That  in  time  we  will  produce  furs  that  will 
bring  even  more  than  $10  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Leicesters  and  Shetland  sheep 
will  furnish  us  the  missing  link,  on  account  of  their 
superior  luster.” 

“Of  course,  it  is  best  to  use  full  blood  Lincolns 
and  Cots  wold  ewes,  as  there  is  unquestionably  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  skins,  buL  it  is  hard  to  procure  good 
full  blood  ewes  under  $20,  whereas  high-grade  long- 
wools  can  be  purchased  for  from  $5  to  $8.  The 
disposition  of  the  graded  longwools  to  scatter,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  herd,  disappears  entirely 
in  the  offspring  with  the  Karakule  strain,  which  is 
due  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  small  Arab,  from  which 
all  classes  of  the  broadtail  sheep  descend.  Twenty- 


five  per  cent  of  Karakule  blood  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  graded  longwools  herd  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  produces  a  much  hardier  animal  that  can 
go  longer  without  water,  and  cover  more  distance 
in  the  same  length  of  time  without  any  bad  results.” 

Many  experiments  are  being  made  by  private  parties 
and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  some  cases 
graded  Tunis  ewes  have  given  fine  lamb  fur  when 
crossed  with  the  Karakule.  The  general  conviction 
seems  to  be  that  the  longwooled  herds,  are  best  as  a 
stock  for  this  fur  grafting.  It  seems  to  be  settled 
that  the  grade  Karakule  is  hardy,  of  increased  size 
and  with  finely  flavored  meat.  In  fact  this  enterprise 
seems  to  have  proved  itself  one  of  the  really  new 
things  in  agriculture,  which  promises  to  revolutionize 
an  industry  and  establish  a  new  business. 

Sheep  men  have  suffered  a  good  many  discourage¬ 
ments  of  late  years.  Range  troubles  in  the  West  and 
dogs  in  the  East,  together  with  tariff  uncertainty, 
have  led  to  much  unrest,  but  we  are  now  noting  a 
revival  of  interest  generally. 


DETAIL  IN  DRAINAGE  WORK,  MANUFAC¬ 
TURED  Y’S. 

It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  other  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  developing  and  maintaining  soil  fertility 
by  tile  drainage  that  requires  as  careful  attention  and 
study  in  regard  to  details  as  does  the  proper  install¬ 
ing  of  a  thorough  drainage  system.  One  feature  of 
this  detail  work  is  in  the  connecting  of  laterals  with 
main  and  sub-main  lines.  Of  course  we  understand 
that  all  laterals,  if  possible,  should  join  on  with  a 
little  drop  and  always  at  a  45  degree  angle  even  when 
the  lateral  comes  down  to  the  main  at  a  right  angle. 
I  have  often  been  asked,  when  talking  or  writing  on 
this  subject  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  manufactured 
Y’s.  Now  it  is  possible  for  an  expert  to  make  good 
connections  by  the  use  of  a  light  hammer  for  chipping 
the  tiles  and  then  using  cement,  but  even  then  it  is 
not  a  practical  method.  The  Y’s  are  not  expensive 
and  are  kept  in  stock  by  all  up-to-date  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  and  by  their  use 
we  know  that  the  job  is 
right.  It  matters  not  the 
degree  of  angle  that  the 
lateral  comes  down  to 
the  main.  It  must,  as  I 
have  said,  enter  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  so 
as  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  stream  in  the 
main  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  flow  of 
either,  but  rather  accel¬ 
erating  it.  When  the 
lateral  comes  down  at 
different  angles,  one  or 
two  tiles  next  above  the 
Y  are  dressed  carefully 
on  one  side  by  standing 
them  on  one  end  and 
using  the  light  hammer. 
A  few  tiles  may  be 
broken  in  a  first  attempt 
but  a  little  practice  en¬ 
ables  one  to  do  perfect 
work. 

I  was  inspecting  some 
work  last  Fall  that  was 
being  done  by  a  man 
new  at  the  drainage 
work,  who  was  making 
very  poor  joints  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  tile,  and  covering  these  openings,  which  were 
in  a  silty  soil,  with  pieces  of  broken  tile  and  flat 
stones;  a  poor  substitute  at  best.  After  calling  his 
attention  to  the  matter,  he  said,  “How  in  the  world 
are  you  going  to  do  any  different?”  I  took  a  tile  and 
hammer  and  in  a  few  minutes  turned  the  trick.  His 
comment  was,  “Well,  I  have  learned  something.”  I 
have  been  at  the  work  all  my  life  and  still  learn  some¬ 
thing  on  every  job. 

When  a  drainage  system  does  not  continue  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  there  will  always  be  discovered 
some  omission  in  regard  to  details.  In  doing  some 
extension  work  last  season,  on  a  system  that  had  been 
installed  a  few  years,  I  found  a  lateral  connection 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  line  where  one  of  the  tile 
layers  had  made  the  connection  in  the  old  way,  using 
pieces  of  broken  tile  and  stone.  I  found  that  the 
clay  had  run  in  through  the  crevices,  nearly  filling 
the  drain  at  this  point.  I  suppose  a  Y  was  not  handy 
and  he  followed  the  old  method.  The  man  who  lays 
the  tile  now  leaves  all  the  connections  uncovered  un- 
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til  the  work  has  been  inspected.  The  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  drain  tile  and  the  competition  between  man¬ 
ufacturers  has  resulted  in  a  product  that  is  nearly 
perfect  in  regard  to  making  good  joints  when  laying 
them  in  the  trench.  These  details  are  of  far  more 
practical  importance  than  are  accurate  maps. 

_  HENRY  E.  COX. 

IRRIGATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

1.  I  have  some  land  in  Northern  Michigan  on  the  top 
of  a  river  bluff  about  150  feet  above  a  river  valley  and  on 


SHROPSHIRE  WITH  KARAKULE  LAMBS.  Fig.  247. 

the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  sandy,  but  was  originally 
covered  with  beech  and  maple.  1  am  setting  it  out  to 

peaches  and  apples.  The  land  is  entirely  dry  and  the 

locality  is  of  course  subject  to  long  dry  spells  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  some  large  springs  from  which  water 
could  be  readily  lifted  to  this  land  for  irrigation  purposes 
at  small  expense  by  means  of  rams.  Would  it  be  of  mate¬ 
rial  advantage  to  fruit  trees  to  have  all  the  water  needed? 
If  so  could  the  water  take  the  place  of  cultivation  to  any 
extent?  2.  I  have  not  far  from  there  a  large  bed  of 

carbonate  of  lime  (marl)  which  is  white  and  has  no  clay 

in  it.  Would  it  be  of  much  value  on  such  sandy  soil? 
What  crops  would  it  benefit,  apples,  peaches,  potatoes, 
strawberries  or  clover?  r  p  t 

Michigan. 

1.  The  answer  must  naturally  depend  on  conditions 
which  are  more  or  less  different  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  but  first  of  all  it  must  depend  on  the  value 
of  the  crop  to  be  grown.  For  example;  the  gross  in¬ 
come  from  an  acre  of  a  certain  crop  may  be  taken  as 
$40,  75%  or  $30  of  which  may  be  counted  as  cost  of 
production  and  $10  as  profit.  Irrigation  might  increase 
the  gross  income  by  25%  or  to  $50,  but  if  it  costs  $10 
per  acre  to  irrigate,  the  cost  of  producing  the  irri¬ 
gated  crop  would  be  $30  plus  $10  or  $40  per  acre, 
and  the  profits  would  be  the  same  as  without  irriga¬ 
tion.  Strictly  speaking  they  would  be  a  little  less  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  expenses  incident  to  har¬ 
vesting  and  marketing  the  larger  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  from  another  crop  a  gross  income  of  $200 
per  acre  is  obtained  without  irrigation  with  25%  or 
$50  as  profit,  be  irrigated  and  the  gross  income  thereby 
be  increased  25%  at  the  same  cost  for  irrigation  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  figures  would  look  something 
like  this : 

Gross  income  . $250.00. 

Cost  of  production  plus  irrigation . . .  160.00 

Profits  .  $90.00 

In  this  case  the  net  profits  from  irrigation  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  acre  or  in  reality  a  little  less 
for  the  same  reason  as  above.  It  is  for  precisely 
these  reasons  that  in  many  of  the  semi-arid  districts 
of  the  West  it  is  not  found  profitable  to  irrigate 
wheat,  though  the  average  crop  may  be  only  10  or  12 
bushels  per  acre,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  found 
immensely  profitable  to  irrigate  Alfalfa.  For  exactly 
these  same  reasons  it  will  probably  never  be  found 
profitable  to  irrigate  general  farm  crops  in  the  East 
because  of  the  small  gross  income  per  acre,  and  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  grown  reasonably  well  without, 
yet  it  has  been  found  very  profitable  to  irrigate  truck 
crops  and  small  fruits.  At  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  an  irrigated  plot  of  Early  Summer  cabbage 
gave  5,000  more  heads  of  marketable  size  per  acre 
than  did  a  similar  plot  not  irrigated,  which  at  two 
cents  per  head  gave  a  gain  per  acre  of  $100  for  the 
irrigated  plot,  or  10  times  the  cost  of  irrigating.  The 
season,  however,  was  an  excessively  dry  one.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  some  crops,  especially  small  fruits 
were  almost  a  complete  failure  in  many  sections,  yet 
the  cost  for  cultivation  and  fertilizer  was  as  great  as 
in  other  years.  If,  by  irrigation,  the  crop  could  have 
been  saved,  even  if  the  cost  for  irrigation  had  been  so 
great  as  to  have  equaled  the  normal  profits,  it  would 
have  been  worth  while,  for  it  would  have  been  the 
means  of  making  ends  meet,  while  in  many  cases  the 
actual  loss  was  heavy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  growers 
of  strawberries  in  the  drought-stricken  districts  who 
were  equipped  for  irrigation  found  it  extremely 
profitable,  because  the  scarcity  of  fruit  made  the  prices 
correspondingly  high. 

While  it  is  true  that  irrigation  in  many  cases  has 
proven  of  value  to  Eastern  small  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers,  it  is  also  true  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  we 
have  not  yet  learned  properly  to  conserve  the  moisture 
which  we  have.  The  writer  has  seen  in  Southern 


California  excellent  crops  of  peaches  and  prunes  ma¬ 
tured  without  irrigation  where  no  rain  fell  nor  was 
expected  from  the  middle  of  April  to  October.  The 
peaches  ripened  about  July  15  and  the  prunes  still 
later,  so  that  there  were  at  least  three  months  during 
which  no  rain  fell  and  during  which  time  the  trees 
bloomed,  matured  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  set  buds  for 
an  abundant  crop  the  succeeding  year.  Such  a  drought 
in  the  East  would  be  disastrous.  When  it  is  stated, 
however,  that  every  effort  was  made  to  supply  humus 
by  growing  cover  crops  during  the  Winter  months, 
and  that  the  soil  moisture  was  conserved  by  a  three- 
inch  dust  mulch  secured  by  harrowing  once  each 
week  from  the  time  of  plowing  (about  March  1)  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  was  matured,  some  idea  of  the  Western 
orchardist’s  appreciation  of  moisture  may  be  secured. 
He  has  learned  bjr  experience  that  he  must  keep  what 
moisture  he  has.  Too  often  we  trust  to  luck. 

In  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  many 
seasons  when  artificial  watering  of  tree  fruits  is  not 
necessary  or  even  desirable  if  they  are  given  suitable 
cultural  attention.  Trees  root  more  deeply  than  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  are  not  so  quickly  affected 
by  dry  weather.  It  is  also  possible  to  overwater  tree 
fruits  and  thus  cause  overgrown  and  less  highly- 
flavored  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  the  leachy  charac¬ 
ter  of  much  of  the  northern  Michigan  soil,  with 
which  the  writer  is  somewhat  familiar,  makes  it  very 
susceptible  to  drought,  especially  if  the  humus  con¬ 
tent  has  been  neglected.  Peaches  and  Summer  apples 
in  such  soils  sometimes  suffer  severely,  especially  as 
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to  size.  In  such  cases,  irrigation,  if  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  reasonable  expense,  may  be  of  much 
benefit 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  watering  is  done 
it  should  be  thorough,  and  an  irrigation  plant  must 
be  planned  with  that  in  view.  Numerous  light  appli¬ 
cations  encourage  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface, 
where  they  are  injured  by  the  drying  out  of  the  soil 
after  each  successive  watering.  It  is  probably  of  no 
benefit,  unless  in  exceptional  years,  to  irrigate  tree 
fruits  in  the  East  more  than  once  or  perhaps  twice 
during  the  season.  In  good  orchard  soil  the  percent¬ 
age  of  free  moisture  should  range  from  five  to  10 
per  cent.  When  it  becomes  less  than  this  irrigation 
is  of  benefit.  When  water  is  applied  it  should  be  in 
such  quantities  that  it  will  soak  down  at  least  three 
feet.  The  length  of  time  required  for  water  to  pene¬ 
trate  this  distance  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil.  In  easily  irrigated  soils  (porous  sandy  loams) 
it  will  take  from  12  to  24  hours,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  four  or  five  inches  deep  over  the  sur¬ 
face  will  be  required.  Irrigation  will  not  take  the 
place  of  cultivation.  The  application  of  water  to  the 
soil  causes  it  to  bake  and  harden  and  thus  water  is 
evaporated  rapidly  and  the  soil  becomes  poor  in  tex¬ 
ture.  Soils  should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  to  work  and  a  dust  mulch  maintained  until 
the  next  irrigation.  In  cases  where  the  sod  mulch 
system  of  culture  is  used  irrigation  may  be  practiced 
to  advantage  without  subsequent  tillage. 

2.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that  neither  apples 
nor  peaches  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  lime 
unless  the  land  is  excessively  sour.  Lime  should 
never  be  used  on  a  soil  immediately  bdfore  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  as  it  aggravates  the  fungus  disease,  po¬ 
tato  scab.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing  conviction 
among  commercial  growers  that  strawberries  require 
a  slightly  acid  soil,  or  at  least  that  the  application  of 
large  quantities  of  lime  is  injurious.  Clover  will  not 
thrive  in  an  acid  soil,  and  the  acidity  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  liming.  Marl  may  be  applied  without  dan¬ 
ger  immediately  before  sowing  the  crop,  as  it  has  no 
caustic  actiqn.  w.  j.  w. 
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THE  LOW-HEADED  APPLE  TREE. 

Part  III. 

This  general  process  is  followed  with  the  tree  in 
the  succeeding  years,  the  object  being  to  give  the  tree 
the  training  it  needs — and  no  two  trees  will  ever  be 
just  alike.  If  the  tree  tends  to  grow  upward  wc 
throw  the  growth  outward  by  cutting  to  an  outside 
bud.  If  it  tends  to  droop  we  cut  to  an  upper  bud  to 
try  to  make  it  grow  at  a  fair  level  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  Fig.  249  shows  a  three-year-old  Winter 
Banana.  It  is  not  exactly  an  ideal  tree,  and  the 
owner  is  leaving  extra  wood  in  the  top,  not  very  much 
though,  for  the  camera  exaggerates  the  density  of  the 
tree  by  bringing  all  branches  together.  The  clippings 
on  the  ground  (some  were  removed)  show  about  how 
much  was  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  didn’t 
need  cutting  back  to  stimulate  vigor,  for  it  made 
■nearly  four  feet  of  wood  growth  and  bore  a  bushel 
of  good  fruit  last  season.  The  continued  development 
of  this  tree  undoubtedly  will  nearly  reproduce  the  tree 
in  Fig.  226,  page  617,  with  its  strong,  vigorous,  un¬ 
yielding  scaffold  branches,  the  head  fully  occupied 
with  bearing  wood,  and  most  of  it  within  reach  of 
the  ground  although  not  on  the  ground. 

Now  let  me  add  a  little  about  the  gaining  of 
symmetry  or  balance  in  the  head.  Look  at  Fig.  241 
and  then  at  Fig.  249  and  you  will  notice  that  the 
branches  from  the  main  trunk  are  well  spread  up  and 
down — no  two  are  at  the  same  height.  That  is  for 
strength  in  the  scaffold  and  to  get  rid  of  weak 
crotches.  Now  if  we  could  look  down  on  the  heads 
of  these  trees  we  would  find  the  branches  running 
out  like  wheel  spokes  run  out  of  the  hub,  perhaps  not 
at  such  regular  intervals,  but  so  that  the  tree  is  well 
balanced  all  around.  Now  the  “undesirable”  branches 
that  I  said  should  be  removed  are  simply  the  ones 
that  crowd  these  desirable  ones.  If  two  branches 
start  at  the  same  point  perhaps  one  is  already  a 
weaker  branch  and  can  be  cut  off,  or  it  is  not  in  a 
good  place  and  can  be  cut  off,  or  we  may  not  be  able 
to  decide  the  first  year  and  it  will  do  little,  if  any, 
harm  to  allow  them  both  to  remain  and  see  the  second 
year  which  of  the  two  does  more  nearly  what  you 
desire — then  cut  off  the  other.  If  two  branches  start 
out  at  different  heights  and  go  in  the  same  direction 
perhaps  one  can  be  cut  away  without  unbalancing  the 
tree,  or  they  can  be  thrown  away  from  each  other  by 
cutting  to  the  proper  buds.  If  a  lot  are  left  on,  as 
our  “no  pruning”  friends  would  have  it,  when  they 
come  into  fruit  they  will  lie  down  on  each  other  just 
like  shingles  lie  over  each  other  on  a  roof.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  support  the  load  of  fruit  on  the  ground, 
but  how  can  we  thoroughly  spray,  how  can  we  keep 
out  the  fungus  troubles,  how  can  we  get  light  down 
to  the  lower  branches  to  color  the  fruit,  and  lastly, 
how  can  we  pick  well  where  the  branches  lightened 
from  a  part  of  their  load  lift  and  pull  away  from  the 
lower  branches  and  commonly  pull  off  in  that  lift 
many  apples  that  go  to  swell  the  load  to  the  cider 
mill?  If  you  look  closely  again  at  Fig.  226,  page  617, 
you  will  see  that  the  branches  do  not  lie  down  on 
each  other,  but  are  curving  over  with  the  weight  of 
their  load  and  are  held  up  by  the  strong  main 
branches,  so  that  spray  and  air  and  light  can  get  into 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  the  picker  can  work  without 
fear  of  knocking  off  as  many  apples  as  he  picks. 

Now  this  kind  of  a  tree  head  can  be  as  well  de¬ 
veloped  at  any  height,  so  why  not,  for  the  most  part, 
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take  advantage  of  the  low  head  that  is  easier  to 
handle?  East  or  west,  north  or  south,  the  low-headed 
tree  can  be  grown.  Some  local  influence  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  it  is  not  altogether  desirable,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  have  an  ideal,  profitable  tree  in  mind  to 
serve  as  a  general  pattern.  We  can’t  make  an  ideal 
tree  every  time,  but  we  can  always  work  towards  that 
ideal.  "  w.  G.  brierley. 
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FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA.  when  the  ground  is  dry  many  trees  die  back  in  this  not  spraying.  It  is  like  play  war. 


I  have  a  farm  of  95  acres  in  Bucks  County,  Penna., 
16  miles  northwest  of  Trenton,  N.  ,T.,  with  a  dairy  of  15 
cows,  and  five  horses.  There  is  a  silo  of  68  tons  capacity, 
and  plenty  of  excellent  pasturage.  I  shall  fill  the  silo, 
will  raise  all  the  field  corn  I  need  and  enough  soiing 
crops  to  help  out  the  pasturage  during  the  dry  spell.  Now 
with  this  data,  and  ignoring  all  other  questions,  can  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  best  crops  to  plant  and  how  many 
acres  of  e.acb,  in  order  to  raise,  so  far  as  possible,  every¬ 
thing  that  will  be  consumed  during  the  entire  year  by 
the  15  cows  and  five  horses?  t.  p. 

T.  P.  should  have  no  difficulty  in  producing  enough 
feed  on  a  95-acre  farm  in  Bucks  County  to  provide 
feed  for  15  cows  and  five  horses.  Realizing  that 
Alfalfa,  silage  and  corn  are  the  most  economical 
products  to  produce  for  feeding  farm  animals,  his 
rotation  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide  these 
products  in  abundance.  Thirty-six  tons  of  Alfalfa 
hay  would  easily  satisfy  the  20  animals  mentioned, 
and  this  could  easily  be  produced  from  an  eight-acre 
field ;  20  acres  of  corn  would  provide  sufficient  grain 
and  roughage  for  all  the  animals;  while  12  acres  of 
silage  corn  would  more  than  fill  the  68-ton  silo  that 
is  in  use  at  the  farm.  This  would  leave  25  or  30 
acres  for  pasture  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
location  of  buildings  and  other  minor  crops.  Oats 
and  Canada  field  peas  can  be  seeded  and  fed  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  a  green  forage  or  cured  as  hay;  the 
ground  to  be  later  followed  by  the  seeding  of  Alfalfa 
which  can  best  be  made  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 

August  in  that  section.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 

would  pay  T.  P.  to  grow  forage  crops  in  case  corn 
can  be  grown  successfully  and  placed  in  the  silo  for 
Summer  feeding,  as  the  labor  problem  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  production  of  soiling  crops  under 
average  farm  conditions.  This  must  be  considered. 

It  is  estimated  that  the 
Alfalfa  will  average  five 
tons  of  hay  per  acre; 

the  field  corn  will  yield 

50  bushels  of  corn  to 

the  acre;  while  the 

silage  should  average  10 
tons  per  acre.  If  it  is 
planned  to  maintain 
only  15  head  of  dairy 

animals  on  a  95-acre 
farm  it  would  not  be 

necessary  to  practice  in¬ 
tensive  farming,  or 
grow  soiling  crops  after 
the  regular  rotation  was 
established.  A  ration  for 
the  dairy  cows  would  be 
Alfalfa  hay  and  silage; 
supplemented  by  corn 
and  cob  meal  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  .  cotton-seed  meal 
added  it  would  supply 
the  most  economical 
ration,  and  would  be  re¬ 


manner,  but  trees  in  which  the  ground  was  well 
soaked  by  water  before  freezing  occurs  thaw  out  in 
the  Spring  and  proceed  in  the  Spring  without  injury 
to  the  tips. 

So-called  sunscald  is  not  due  to  this  sort  of  condi¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  in  this  region  when  a  hot  sun  thaws 
out  the  frozen  tree  trunk  or  limbs  on  the  side  on 
which  the  tree  is  struck  by  the  direct  rays.  The 
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One  must  main¬ 
tain  a  good  pressure  with  the  pump,  the  other  must 
systematically,  taking  one  large  branch  after  another, 
cover  all  parts,  top,  bottom  and  both  sides,  go  over 
the  whole  tree  till  each  part  has  been  thoroughly 
covered,  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  third  reason  for  failure  to  control  many  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi,  is  because  of  beginning  operations 
too  late  in  the  season.  If  larva  of  the  Codling  moth 
cambium  or  growth  layer  is  thus  started  into  activity  has  made  its  entrance  into  the  apple,  no  amount  of 
by  the  warmth.  When  this  takes  place  and  is  fol-  spraying  will  make  that  a  perfect  apple.  The  insect 
lowed  by  a  heavy  frost  the  living  division  cells  under  will  work  away  unmolested.  If  the  scab  of  pears  has 
the  bark  are  killed  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  pro-  entered  the  tissue  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  scabby  pears 
cess.  In  the  Spring  these  injuries  are  largely  ex-  will  result.  To  be  successful  exercise  care  in  pre¬ 
tended  by  various  parasitic  organisms,  especially  by  paration  of  all  spray  materials,  be  thorough  and 
apple  blight  in  the  case  of  that  tree.  When  this  dis-  systematic  in  applying  so  that  every  part  will  be 
ease  is  present  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  such  covered  with  spray  material,  and  be  in  time  to  feed 
frozen  areas  of  the  tree,  the  sunscalded  area  is  very  the  poison  to  the  insect,  or  have  the  fungicide  kill 
considerably  extended.  Such  sunscalded  areas  should  the  germinating  spore  of  the  disease. 


be  opened  up  and  disinfected  with  a  strong  formalde 
hyde  solution,  and  then  recovered  by  cloth  packings, 
grafting  wax  or  other  protection.  Persons  who  do 
not  wish  their  trees  to  winter-kill  and  sunscald  may 
do  several  things  which  will  tend  to  prevent  great 
damage. 

1.  On  young  tender  trees,  apple,  pear  or  shade 
trees,  protect  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  tree 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  freezing 
months. 


Conn.  Agr’l.  College. 


A.  T.  STEVENS. 


THE  COUNTRY  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE. 

To  start  with,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  a  young  man 
on  the  farm,  a  high  school  graduate,  whose  place  for 
the  present  at  least  is  at  home,  on  account  of  my 
father’s  invalidism.  The  question,  however,  has  often 
occurred  to  me  whether  I  should  make  farming  my 
life  work.  Nature  appeals  to  me  in  all  her-  forms. 
As  I  look  about  among  the  farmers  of  this  neigh- 
2.  Cease  cultivating  in  the  Autumn  months  and  borhood  conditions  are  seen  on  every  hand  which  may 
aim  to  have  the  trees  ripen  up  their  wood  before  well  set  one  to  thinking.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 

1  n  e r  sets  in-  Try  to  escape  the  late  Autumn  man  struggling  with  debt.  His  family  look  pale  and 

gr°W  ‘  .  pinched,  and  show  that  prematurely  old  look  which 

.  * lere  1S  not  a  good  supply  of  subsoil  moisture  comes  so  often  with  the  oppression  of  poverty.  Off 

in  the  close  of  the  Autumn,  just  as  the  Winter  is  on  another  road  is  another  farmer.  His  house  is 

well  painted  and  a  large 
new  barn  shelters  his 
stock.  He  is  sleek  and 
well  preserved  for  his 
fifty-odd  years;  but  his 
wife  begins  to  show  the 
effect  of  taking  care  of 
the  large  family  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  helping  with 
the  cows  and  chickens. 
When  the  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  wished  to  carry  her 
schooling  beyond  the 
school  of  her  own  dis¬ 
trict  did  she  do  it? 
Well,  I  guess  not.  She 
went  to  work,  most  of 
the  time  away  from 
home.  And  the  oldest 
boy,  after  a  hard  Sum¬ 
mer’s  work,  when  about 
18  or  19,  picked  up  his 
clothes  and  left  for  the 
city  without  consulting 
his  father.  A  more  pleas- 


A  FLOCK  OF  FLOURISHING  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

(See  Page  671.) 


Fig.  250. 


pounded7  by°utUizing  ^urch^sYd^f ^ stuffs^0"  ^  ^  in’  thc  ground  should  be  flooded  so  as  ant  picture  is  that  of  the  young  man  who  runs  the 

A  p  Ieea  stuns.  to  insure  a  good  subsoil  moisture  supply. 

each  a  good  dlilvSraWtion  vvTu  IT'6  ^  After  the  Win,er  has  actua"?  set  in  aad  the 

.  ,E  ?a  y  ratI0,n  would  JC  mne  I’Oimds  of  ground  has  become  thoroughly  frozen  put  on  a 

Alfalfa  hay;  eight  pounds  corn;  three  pounds  wheat  ™  ,  ,  r  4  .  °  y  c  ’  on.  a 

bran.  The  corn  fodder  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  LTn  '  ,1  sucl\  a  manner  that  the  ■“ 

with  both  the  cows  and  horses  during  the  Winter  !„  '  g™  ""  ‘n  SPnng' 

—  •  6  No.  Dakota  Exp.  Station.  henry  l.  bolley. 


months.  This  arrangement  does  away  entirely  with 
the  growing  of  oats  and  other  expensive  grains;  it 
being  assumed  that  a  cover  crop  of  rye  and  vetch  or 
wheat  and  vetch  is  to  be  seeded  in  your  cornfields 


farm  next  to  ours.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  my  high 
school,  and  a  very  fine  man  in  every  way.  For  about 
eight  years  after  leaving  school  he  was  a  rural  mail 
carrier.  Now  his  main  business  is  dairying,  and  he 
understands  it  well.  One  day  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
doing  as  well  now  financially  as  he  formerly  did  on 
the  R.  h.  D.  route.  Fie  said,  “No,  but  a  fellow^doesn’t 
want  to  carry  mail  all  his  life.”  These  cases,  I  think, 
are  fairly  typical  for  this  locality;  they  range  from  a 


THREE  REASONS  FOR  POOR  SPRAYING 

_  - - j  -J  f—-.  wwz,  zv?,-tw.Ljr  ,  nicy  lailgc  11UIII  i 

at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation  a  'nortion  of  the  ♦ ■  ^  “  SPraymg  ^  dUC  t0  P°°r  Condition  of  poverty  to  comfortable  circumstances, 

e  time  ot  tne  last  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  preparation  of  spray  materials  than  from  any  other  But  all  too  often  has  the  wealth  been  accumulated 

to'be  nlowed  I!31!  ^  ^  g’  the  ^n]ainder  one  cause.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  use  of  arse-  by  lowering  the  standards  of  living  and  by  sacrificing 

1  nrltue  t  Z  V"*"  T*  ^  "ate  °f  Iea(L  Many  people’  in  mixing  **  P*  the  those  finer  qualities  of  life  which  mean  so much  to 

P  a  t  ce  it  is  possible  to  grow  corn  on  the  same  thick  paste  arsenate  directly  into  the  spray  barrel  or  the  educated  person 

area  for  several  years  in  succession  without  depleting  tank.  By  stirring  slightly  they  obtain  a  milky  solu- 

I’eVshouMbeTreLtbrcured  and"  thra^dTihe  u"  “I  “"‘fb  "’e  “  *”  in  — P-n-on.  wn.cn  t„e  country  boy  sotnetunes  feels  toward  the 

iney  snoiuci  De  preferably  cured  and  thrashed,  as  the  It  iS  not  so.  I  have  attempted  many  times  to  mix  farm?  They  may  be  in  a  measure-  but  would  von 

crushed  oats  and  pea  meal  make  a  splendid  grain  arsenate  in  this  way,  and  invariably  find  on  emptying  shackle  the  boy  to  the  occupation  of  his  father  in 

mixttire  for  young  grow.ng  stock.  c.  minkler.  out  the  n,a.erial  that  fully  half,  in  ,nany  instances,  is  which  there  is  "so  much  “Z,  by  heepjng  1.^ 

not  mixed.  The  material  thus  sprayed  on  has  only  in  ignorance  of  everything  but  farming?  And  could 

about  half  strength,  and  no  doubt  that  which  was  a  few  hours  a  week  of  high  school  instruction  in 

sprayed  from  the  first  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  agriculture  blind  his  eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  of 

strength.  Both  arsenate  of  lead  and  Paris  green 


Are  the  schools  at  all  to  blame  for  this  repugnance 
which  the  country  boy  sometimes  feels  toward  the 


N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 


SUNSCALD  AND  FIRE  BLIGHT. 

I  have  not  made  a  specific  study  of  this  question. 
Studying  fire  blight  and  so-called  sunscaled  and  upon 


farm  life  in  some  of  the  poorer  communities  with 


- - - - - -  aim  uimu  snould,  after  being  weighed,  be  mixed  with  a  small  which  he  is  acquainted?  While  I  wish  to  be  loyal  to 

various  tree  treating  experiments  for  the  first  named  amount  of  water  till  they  are  an  even  creamy  mass,  the  farm,  I  can  see  reasons  which  are  seldom  given 

disease,  I  have  come  to  some  pretty  definite  ideas  and  then  washed  into  the  spray  barrel.  Then  before  by  the  agricultural  enthusiasts  why  a  young  man 

with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  hardly  feel  justified  beginning  to  spray  this  whole  mixture  should  be  might  do  better  to  take  up  some  other  line  of&work 

in  giving  any  extended  discussion  upon  the  point.  In  thoroughly  agitated.  If  the  high  school  graduate  from  the  farm  feels 

North  Dakota,  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  A  second  cause  for  failures  is  poor  application  of  that  his  talents  call  in  other  directions  is  it  not  his 

damage  done  to  shade  trees  as  well  as  to  apple  and  spray  materials.  I  have  seen  men  who  have  been  privilege  or  even  his  duty  to  go?  The  man  should 

other  small  fruit  trees,  and  I  am  convinced  of  one  spraying  (or  seeming  to  do)  for  many  years,  under  be  at  all  times  greater  than  his  occupation;  if  he 

or  two  points.  So  far  as  this  climate  is  concerned,  good  instruction,  who  do  not  thoroughly  cover  the  finds  in  due  time  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  it  is  the 

dying  back  of  the  rapidly-grown  shoots,  those  which  plant  or  tree  sprayed.  Lack  of  system  and  thorough-  farm  that  calls,  may  he  not  go  back,  richer  and  more 

were  produced  rapidly  during  the  last  season,  does  ness  is  a  waste  of  material  and  time.  One  man  rais-  f.rom  llis  vari(jd  experiences  to  help  himself  and 

not  take  place  in  most  trees  if  the  subsoil  moisture  ing  and  lowering  the  handle  of  the  pump  and  another  u  nijlghb?rSr  Wider  education  in  practical  affairs 

is  in  sufficient  quantity.  After  an  ordinary  Winter  holding  the  spray  rod,  pointing  into  a  Le  top,  £«r ittte f”„k*“er  farml"g’  '£  f“'’da"’“‘al  char- 

*  A.  H,  G. 
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[  Every  Query  must  Ire  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  o£  paper.! 


GRAFTING  IN  WINTER. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  ever  tried 
grafting  large  trees  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  favorable  weather.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  propagation  of  nursery 
trees,  etc.,  and  growing  fruit  for  over 
50  years,  and  have  done  grafting  in 
pleasant  weather  in  February,  and  it 
always  did  well,  but  never  thought  of 
trying  it  earlier  in  the  Winter.  The 
past  Winter  I  thought  the  matter  over 
and  concluded  to  try  it,  so  in  the  early 
part  of  last  December,  1911,  I  set  about 
20  grafts  in  a  good-sized  apple  tree, 
the  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  thinking 
that  the  grafts  would  be  kept  alive  by 
the  same  sap  that  sustained  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  top  of  the  tree.  Although 
we  consider  the  tree  perfectly  dormant, 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  sap  to  keep  the  top  of 
trees  from  drying  up.  I  find  now  the 
grafts  have  lived  and  all  are  starting 
nicely.  The  remainder  of  the  tree  was 
grafted  this  Spring,  and  the  Winter- 
set  grafts  are  every  way  equal  to  the 
Spring  set,  and  1  am  now  satisfied  that 
grafting  can  be  done  any  time  from 
the  falling  of  the  foliage  in  the  Fall  un¬ 
til  the  starting  of  growth  in  the  Spring, 
or  from  November  until  May,  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  but  for  this  early 
or  Winter  grafting  it  is  important  to 
have  well-made  wax,  and  not  too  hard, 
so  it  will  not  crack.  If  this  work  would 
stand  the  past  unusually  hard  Winter 
it  will  no  doubt  succeed  any  Winter.  I 
also  set  several  grafts  on  Christmas 
Day,  but  it  was  too  cold,  and  the  wax 
would  not  stick  well,  and  they  did  not 
do  so  well,  not  more  than  one-half  start¬ 
ing.  This  experiment  may  not  be  of 
much  value  to  most  fruit  growers  who 
have  ample  time  to  do  it  in  pleasant 
weather  in  the  Spring,  but  those  who 
do  not  have  the  time  in  Spring  can  do 
it  any  time  that  the  weather  permits. 
From  this  experiment  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  it  largely  if  I  could  get 
weather  when  conditions  were  right,  as 
at  each  time  the  weather  was  too  chilly 
and  wax  too  hard  to  work  perfectly.  If 
any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter  I  would  like  to 
llCciT  it.  CHAS.  BLACK. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Dog  for  the  Farm. 

J.  II.  A.,  Yantic,  Conn. — Wliat  do  you 
think  of  bloodhounds  as  a  useful  farm  dos 
and  a  watch  dog?  People  seem  to  think 
they  are  vicious,  but  advertisers  say  not. 

Ans. — I  am  quite  sure  this  breed  of 
dogs  would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  a  specialty 
dog,  the  same  as  the  setter  or  pointer. 
They  have  been  bred  for  a  fixed  pur¬ 
pose,  they  are  typically  man-hunters. 
They  would  be  of  no  value  on  a  farm 
in  the  line  of  cleaning  up  pests  and 
"varmints.”  The  Russian  and  Cuban 
bloodhounds  are  particularly  vicious 
beasts,  are  untrustworthy,  and  as  dogs 
two  years  old  or  more  they  wall  bite 
their  master  as  quickly,  as  a  stranger 
if  things  do  not  go  to  suit  them.  There 
is  yet  another  family  bred  in  the  South 
and  West  as  man-trailers,  they  are  not 
oarticularly  vicious,  and  while  they  are 
exceedingly  keen  on  the  trail  as  a  rule 
they  will  do  nothing  but  bark  at  their 
auarry  when  they  come  up  with  them. 
But  these  dogs  are  lazy,  shiftless  fel¬ 
lows  that  will  let  a  stranger  walk  all 
over  them  as  a  rule.  Massachusetts 
has  a  very  strict  law  as  to  bloodhounds 
and  there  is  a  heavy  penalty  for  keening 
them  except  they  are  kept  in  absolute 
confinement.  I  am  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
dog  for  the  farm  and  that  is  the  kind 
at  Hope  Farm — the  “Redheads’  ”  Aire¬ 
dales.  They  hunt  and  destroy  every¬ 
thing  that  has  no  business  on  the  place, 
and  I  have  a  friend  who  keeps  one  and 
also  keeps  a  few  chickens,  and  the  dog 
Drought  my  friend  in  one  evening  a 
souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  good-sized 
piece  of  cloth  that  had  evidently  been 
a  part  of  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

G.  H.  w. 

New  Idea  for  Berry  Ticket 

•  On  page  297  A.  D.  Dorr  shows  a 
berry  picker’s  ticket  which  I  like  very 
much,  but  as  the  younger  pickers  are 
apt  to  crumple  and  wear  out  their  tickets 
I  experimented  with  another  method  of 
checking  last  season,  which  I  like,  and 
the  pickers  prefer  to  the  car  method. 
With  a  steel  letter  I  stamped  my  initials 


on  the  sides  of  common  iron  washers, 
and  we  call  them  checks.  For  a  full 
crate  (16  quarts)  I  give  one  of  the  Y%- 
inch  size  and  for  a  carrier  I  give  a  14- 
inch  size.  Our  carrier  is  a  light  tray, 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  crate,  but  is 
only  two  inches  deep  and  has  a  handle 
to  carry  it  by.  This  carries  eight  quart 
boxes,  or  half  a  case,  and  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  pickers  to  use.  The 
men  and  boys  carry  their  checks  in  the 
pocket,  and  the  .girls  put  them  on  a  key 
ring,  in  a  small  hand  bag  or  on  a  string 
attached  to  the  belt  or  suspended  from 
the  neck.  I  contemplate  using  thin  sheet 
brass  rings  hereafter,  stamped  as  above, 
as  they  will  be  lighter  weight,  though 
there  was  no  fault  found  with  the  iron 
checks.  H.  H.  HUTCHINS. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Weight  of  Hay  in  Mow. 

Your  readers  may  want  to  hear  about 
the  weight  of  hay  in  the  mow.  We  cut 
our  hay,  grown  on  level  clay  land,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  1911, 
and  put  it  up,  using  a  harpoon  fork.  No 
crop  or  weight  of  any  kind  was  ever 
used  to  settle  this  hay;  nothing  was 
put  on  top  of  it  at  any  time.  The  hay 
was  sold  to  eight  different  persons  who 
came  with  wagons  and  teams  during 
the  first  week  in  May,  1912,  and  drew 
the  hay  away,  weighing  the  same  on 
two  different  scales,  some  using  one 
scale  and  some  another  selected  by  the 
purchaser.  The  bay  where  the  hay  was 
kept  is  a  good  barn  perfectly  dry,  was 
36  feet  long,  17  feet  wide;  the  hay  was 
15  feet  deep  in  the  bay.  We  were  paid 
for  22  tons  of  hay  from  this  bay  at  $25 
per  ton  at  our  barn ;  the  purchaser  drew 
the  hav  and  paid  for  weighing  same. 
This  hay  went  417^4  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton.  The  rule  giving  8x8x8  or  512 
cubic  feet  for  a  ton  is  too.  much  when 
computing  hay  10  months  in  the  mow, 
even  if  no  crop  was  ever  put  on  top  of 
it.  This  hay  was  Timothy  hay,  not 
coarse,  and  would  overrun  in  weight  if 
prime  quality,  so  purchasers  said. 

D.  A.  ADAMS. 


The  Russian  Poplar. 


The  April,  1911.  number  of  “The  Valley 
farmer”  has  an  article  written  by  C.  S. 
-Iarrison  about  a  timber  famine,  in  which 
ie  has  lots  to  say  about  Norway  poplar  or 
‘sudden  sawlog.”  which  will  at  20  years 
>ld  saw  out  200  feet  of  lumber  per  tree. 

have  Bulletin  No.  17.  “Check  List  of  the 
Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,”  and 
SJorwav  poplar  is  not  mentioned.  Our 
State  forestry  never  heard  of  it  they  say. 
3ave  you  ?  H-  w* 

Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
vritten  about  the  Russian  poplar,  some- 
limes  called  Norway  poplar  or  “sudden 
sawlog.”  One  writer  placed  it  first  in  value 
‘or  northern  localities,  and  gave  out  the 
inpression  that  if  you  set  out  a  grove  of 
hem  all  vou  had  to  do  was  to  sit  on  the 
ront  porch  for  a  few  years  and  then  har- 
rest  a  rich  crop  of  dollars.  The  trouble 
iometimes  lies  in  the  fact  that  writers  take 
single  trees  and  construct  forests  from 
liat  lone  specimen.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  exhibits  a  Yellow  poplar  03  feet 
sail  and  but  19  years  old.  But  what  man 
■laiming  common  sense  would  set  out  a 
rrove  of  Yellow  poplar,  however  favorably 
situated,  and  suppose  that  one  tree  in  a 
housand  would  attain  that  height  in  that 
enrrih  of  time?  It’s  not  in  the  wood,  as 


carpenters  say.  , 

Although  the  Russian  poplar  is  hardy 
and  a  very  rapid  grower,  it  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  suitable  tree  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  and  in  no  case 
would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  it  at  all 
extensively  where  it  is  possible  successfully 
to  grow  other  kinds  of  trees.  Owing  to 
its  rapid  growth  and  extreme  hardiness  this 
tree  was  widely  boomed  in  the  prairie  dis' 
tricts  of  Minnesota  and  other  Western 
States.  It  has  since  been  found  to  be 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  certain  borers 
which  seriously  injure  the  trees,  to  such  ' 
an  extent  that  authorities  on  tree  planting 
in  those  States  are  now  discouraging  the  j 
extensive  use  of  this  poplar.  In  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  it  would  | 
seem  that  the  Russian  poplar  will  thrive 
on  all  kinds  of  soils,  but  after  nine  or  10  ! 
years  on  heavy  clay  land,  the  heart  of  the 
tree  commences  to  decay,  and  cankers  form  , 
on  the  trunk,  making  a  very  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  would  undoubtedly  cause  the 
death  of  the  tree  before  many  years.  On 
sandy,  gravelly  or  sandy  loam  soils  the 
growth  "is  slower  and  consequently  the 
wood  is  not  so  soft.  Trees  growing  on 
such  soils  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
early  decay.  The  only  cases  in  which  Rus¬ 
sian  poplar  can  be  thoroughly  recommended 
are  on  very  dry  soils  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  other  trees  to  grow.  A  particularly 
objectionable  feature  of  this  tree  is  its 
habit  of  suckering  from  the  roots  in  culti¬ 
vated  land.  If  a  belt  of  these  poplars  is 
planted  round  a  garden  roots  are  sent  out 
on  either  side  which  run  along  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  When  cul¬ 
tivating  the  land,  if  these  roots  are  cut  or 
injured  by  the  plow  or  cultivator  they  im¬ 
mediately"  send  up  suckers  which  grow  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapidly.  Suckers  have  been 
found  growing  at  a  distance  of  fully  30 
feet  from  a  10-year-old  tree.  The  oftener 
the  suckers  are  cut  back  the  more  numer¬ 
ous  they  become,  and  after  *  it  is  once 
fairly  established  it  would  be  almost  im- 
,/Ossible  to  get  the  roots  all  out  of  tin 
ground.  The  Russian  poplar  is  very  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  which  may  either  be 
dibbled  in  in  their  permanent  locations  or 
else  planted  in  nursery  row's. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


CANADIAN  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Of  late  you  have  been  recommending  the 
sowing  of  Canada  field  peas  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  I  think  if  you  will  go  a  little 
further  and  suggest  that  the  Prussian  Blue 
variety  be  sow'n  it  will  give  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  variety.  The  seed 
costs  a  trifle  more  than  some  of  the  others, 
but  is  well  -worth  the  difference.  I  have 
measured  some  pea  vines  of  this  kind 
which  were  seven  feet  four  inches  long, 
and  the  grain  is  also  fine.  R.  l.  h. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

We  have  referred  to  the  “Canada  pea" 
in  general.  Glad  to  know  of  superior  va¬ 
rieties. 

“Recently  I  heard  a  man  express  the 
fear  that  Alfalfa  would  injure  tile  drains 
by  roots  entering  them.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a  case?” 

A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  It  seems  that  when  the  drains  run 
constantly  the  Alfalfa  roots  will  often  go 
to  or  clog  them.  This  is  in  very  wet  soil, 
or  where  there  are  not  enough  tile  to 
give  proper  drainage.  Where  the  tile  carry 
off  the  water  quickly  and  are  dry  at  times 
there  is  little  damage  from  this  source. 

“In  plowing  under  green  crops  such  as 
rye,  etc.,  if  it  was  cut  by  mower  and  left 
to  dry  out  for  a  few  days,  v’ould  this  not 
in  a  measure  prevent  the  land  from  becom¬ 
ing  sour  and  do  just  as  much  good?” 

We  have  found  considerable  difference 
when  rye  or  other  green  manures  can  be 
cut  and  wilted  before  plowing  under.  There 
is  much  less  danger  of  souring  the  land 
than  when  the  green  stuff  is  put  directly 
into  the  soil.  Many  of  the  complaints 
against  rye  as  green  manure  are  caused  by 
plowing  it  under  when  full  of  sap  and  then 
not  packing  the  soil  down.  The  wilted  rye 
will  not  give  so  much  trouble  with  sowing 
and  will  not  decay  so  rapidly. 


The  Aermotor  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  regulator  stops  when 
the  tank  is  full  and 
starts  when  the 
water  is  lowered  4 
inches.  You  oil  it 
once  a  week.  A 
gasoline  engine  has  to  be 
started  and  stopped  and  oiled 
and  attended  almost  constantly, 
and  you  have  large  expense  for 
gasoline  and  oil.  The  wind  is 
free. 

We  make  gasoline  engines  (exceedingly 
good  ones)  but.  for  the  average  water  supply 
for  the  home  and  160  head  of  stock,  an  8-foot 
Aermotor  with  a  storage  tank,  —  which  is  a 
necessity  with  any  kind  of  water  supply  — is 
all  that  is  needed  and  is  by  far  the  more 
economical.  The  supply  of  wind  for  the  Aer¬ 
motor  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  batteries  and  repairs  for  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  with  a 
gasoline  engine,  will  buy  an  8-foot  Aermotor 
every  year,  and  you  are  still  to  the  bad  the 
amount  of  time  you  spend  over  the  gasoline 
engine. 

But  the  gasoline  engine  has  its  place  on  the 
farm  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  100  people 
are  maimed  01  killed  with  gasoline  where  one 
is  injured  by  windmill,  and  that  100  farm 
buildings  are  burned  with  gasoline  where  none 
is  injured  by  a  windmill.  For  the  water  supply, 
the  windmill  is  the  thing.  Thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  done  their  first  power  pumping  by  a 
gasoline  engine  have  become  tired  of  it  and  are 
buying  windmills.  That  is  one  reason  why  our 
windmill  business  increases  from  year  to  year. 
We  can  furnish  you  much  testimony  like  the 
following : 


Devine, Tex.,  Dec.  16, 1911. 

1  amsendlng  you  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  oldest 
windmills  In  this  country— 
it  being  the  first  Aermotor 
put  up  In  Medina  County — 
and  Is  used  to  furnish  water 
for  hundreds  of  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  It  was  put  up  In  the  year 
1889  and  Is  owned  by  Mr. 
Murdo  Monroe.  The  only 
repairs  this  mill  has  ever 
needed  are  one  small  gear 
and  a  rocker  arm,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was *2. 50.  This 
Aermotor  Is  still  running  and 
doing  good  service,  furnish¬ 
ing  water  for  cattle  and 
family. 

LOUIS  GACONET. 

Find,  if  you  can,  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  regarding 
gasoline  engines. 


Of  course,  there  are  places  where  a  windmill 
cannot  be  used.  There  you  will  have  to  use  a 
gasoline  engine,  with  all  of  its  disadvantages. 
We  will  furnish  for  that  place  a  small  engine 
which  costs  but  $37.60  complete,  so  it  can  be  set 
to  pumping  in  30  minutes.  Or  we  will  furnish 
you  a  pump  jack — the  best  made— for  $6.00.  to 
do  pumping  with  a  larger  gasoline  engine. 

Send  for  catalogue  giving  full  information 
about  water  supply.  Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago, 
Branch  Houses:  Oakland,  Cal.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ££eccJ0f™“ 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Theu  after 


ONE  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


have  50  years’  reputation  bc-_ 
hind  them.  Our  Stove  Hook,  Free, 
tells  what  makes  a  stove  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
interest  You 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TRGY.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  USE  CONCRETE 

WHEN  YOU  BUILD? 

TT’S  better  than 
L  WOOD,  BRICK  or 
stone  because  Con¬ 
crete  Lasts  Forever 
— It  Can’t  Decay — It 
Can’t  Burn  and 
never  requires  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairing. 

It  will  keep  your 
buildings  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  When  used 
in  the  form  of  Concrete  Building  Blocks.  Concrete  is 
easy  to  handle  and  lay — requires  no  expensive  wooden 
forms— you  can  make  ycur  own  blocks  at  odd  times. 

HERCULES  JUNIOR  BLOCK  MACHINES  are  especially 
designed  for  use  on  the  farm — they  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction — easy  to  operate  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

We  have  just  issued  a  valuable  book — 16  pages — 
that  we  will  g’adiy  send  you  free  of  cost.  Send  for  it 
today.  Just  ask  for  catalogue  “  B.” 

Century  Cement  Machine  Co. ,219  Mill  St., Rochester, N.Y. 


OO  “KALAMAZOO 
mam  BUCKBOARD 


Selected  hardwood  body,  exceptionally  well 
made,  easy,  elastic  springs,  best  equipment 
throughout,  either  pole  or  shafts,  a  stauuch, 
sturdy  vehicle  for  general  use.  This  and  over 
100  other  buggy  styles— all  the  famous  “Kalamazoo” 
quality— illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog 
A30.  Send  postal  for  FREE  copy.  Don’t  buy 
a  buggy  until  you  get  this.  We  can  save  you 
money.  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Kunabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $100  to  $600. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

WINDSHIELDS  (brass)  $9.60— Were  $10. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.50— Forme rlv  $85. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCANIZERS  $2.50—  Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  JIOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $75.  Regular  price  $250. 
20  H.-P.  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES— By  assuming  your  own  guaranteo  you  can  save  50 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent— or  if  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  and  still  save  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  Bhoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


28x8 . $9.00 

80x3 . 10.00 

80x3k . 18.75 

32x8^ . 15.00 


34x8V5 . $15.75 

80  x  4 .  10.75 

32x4 .  17.75 

33x4 .  18.25 


34x4 . $18.75 

85x4 .  19.26 

34  x1k . 24.00 

35x4k> . 25.00 


A.U  other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Send  for  our  u  Tire  Price  Wrecker  ”  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIMK8  SQtJAILK  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YORK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO . 1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY  -  1820  Grand  Avenue 


SEASONABLE  FARM  SEEDS 
COW  PEAS 

Valuable  for  hay  and  silage,  and  im¬ 
prove  soils,  even  if  crop  is  cut.  We 
offer  choice  Whip-poor-will,  New 
Era,  Black-Eye  and  Clay  Cow  Peas. 

MANGELS  FOR 
FEEDING  STOCK 

All  the  best  varieties.  Also  Millets,  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  other  seeds  for  sowing  now. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  farm  seeds  desired. 
Also  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  leaflet,  free. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


enn  C  Al  C-SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLE 
rUn  wHLC  PLANTS  by  the  millions.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO 


PLANTS,  $2.00  PER  1,000.  price  list 
free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly,  Del. 


NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Colo  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
rltr  CSiffltf  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 


$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware. 


SOYS  and  COW  PEAS^iX,".1?: 

varieties.  Also  MILLETS,  HUNGARIAN  RAPE, 
VETCH,  CANE  and  WEEDLESS  ALFALFA. 
Free  samples.  O,  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  103 
Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


NEW  ERA  COW  PEAS— Own  growing.  Great  soil  im¬ 
provers,  best  for  bay,  retain  leaves.  Mature  75 
days.  $2.50  bu.,  sacked,  f.o.b.  Check  with  order. 

Prompt  shipment.  E.  Packard,  Seed  Specialist,  Dover  .Del. 


CABBAGE,  LETTUCE,  BEETS — Fine  plants,  $1.00  per  1,000 
Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Tulna 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Semi  for  free  booklet,  •\liow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa."  DIt.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


SWEET  POTATO 


»— CABBAGE.  TOMATO,  CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPER,  STRAWBERRY, 
ASPARAGUS,  EGG  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties.  Prices  low.  Large 
discounts  on  large  orders.  Cabbage  plants  by  mail,  postpaid,  70c. 
hundred;  Sweet  Potatoes,  55c.  hundred:  Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg 
Plants,  2c.  each.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  J,.  SQUIRES,  Kcmscnburg,  New,  York. 
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WHEN  TO  CUT  TIMOTHY. 

TP.  T.  C.,  Washington,  Pa. — Will  you  give 
us  some  light  on  the  hay  question?  Is  it 
better  to  cut  Timothy  meadow  before  or 
after  the  bloom  falls,  for  horse  hay?  Some 
farmers  say  if  cut  when  grass  is  green  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  ripens,  the  plant  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted  and  will  make  a  better  crop  next 
year,  and  for  several  years ;  others  say  to 
allow  seed  to  ripen  and  fall  to  ground  to 
renew  the  old  plants,  and  in  this  way  they 
can  keep  the  meadow  good  for  a  greater 
number  of  years.  Is  it  advisable  to  put 
lime  on  Timothy  meadow,  and  at  what 
season  is  the  best  result  secured  ? 

Ans. — We  should  begin  to  cut  the 
Timothy  if  possible  when  in  bloom— 
at  least  before  the  seed  hardens.  This 
is  specially  true  when  there  is  much  hay 
to  cut,  as  otherwise  the  last  of  haying 
would  mean  harvesting  straw.  The  early 
cut  hay  is  more  palatable  to  the  stock, 
especially  for  dairy  cows,  while  for 
horses  or  fattening  cattle  the  late  cut 
is  satisfactory.  It  is  a  mistake,  so  far 
as  the  hay  goes,  to  let  the  grass  seed 
ripen  and  fall  off.  Consider  the  way 
oat  hay  is  made  and  you  will  see  this. 
When  we  cut  oats  “in  the  milk,”  or 
when  the  grain  is  soft,  we  can  cure  the 
stems  and  leaves  into  a  very  good  “hay” 
which  the  stock  will  eat  up  clean.  Let 
the  seeds  fully  grow  and  harden,  and 
the  stems  are  changed  into  hard  straw 
which  stock  will  not  eat  unless  they 
have  to.  Part  of  the  nutriment  in  the 
stems  was  drawn  out  to  ripen  the  grain 
or  seeds,  and  this  with  the  hardness  of 
ripening  makes  the  difference  between 
hay  and  straw.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  Timothy.  The  ripening  seeds 
draw  upon  leaf  and  stem,  and  then  if 
they  are  left  to  fall  off  we  have  what 
corresponds  to  straw  when  the  grain  or 
seeds  are  threshed  out.  The  Timothy 
meadow  will  grow  and  give  good  yields 
for  years  if  it  is  cut  early  and  not  too 
close  and  well  fed.  As  for  using  lime 
on  meadows  we  have  not  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  spreading  lime  on  sod.  The 
way  to  use  lime  is  to  work  it  thoroughly 
into  the  soil  after  plowing.  When  left 
on  the  sod  it  often  forms  a  sort  of 
mortar  near  the  surface,  and  does  not 
work  down  through  the  soil. 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS  FARM  WORKERS 

What  can  you  say  of  college  students  as 
Summer  laborers  on  a  farm?  Is  there  any 
prejudice  against  such  labor?  Are  such 
students  satisfactory? 

This  subject  comes  up  two  or  three  times 
every  year,  and  in  fairness  to  the  farmer  I 
wish  vou  could  see  it  from  our  side.  In 
the  first  place  the  student  help  never  comes 
when  a  fruit  farmer  is  rushed,  spraying, 
setting  trees  and  tilling  the  orchard.  All 
should  be  done  before  the  student  help 
comes  from  school.  In  the  Fall  they  are 
all  back  to  school  when  the  Fall  rush  of 
harvesting  is  on,  thus  leaving  the  fruit 
grower  the  pleasure  of  having  the  students’ 
company  for  two  or  three  months  during 
the  Summer  when  we  don’t  want  any 
extra  help.  I  do  not  board  any  help  in  the 
house  but  hire  the  help  boarded,  paying  $4 
per  week.  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
student  help,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should 
give  students  a  nice  vacation  on  the  farm, 
pay  them  wages,  at  a  time  I  don’t  need 
them.  Some  of  the  students  are  good  help, 
while  some  would  not  be  worth  much  more 
than  their  board  at  $4  per  week.  Fruit 
growers  are  expected  to  give  away  every¬ 
thing  they  know  about  their  business,  while 
all  other'  branches  of  business  keep  their 
secrets  to  themselves.  C.  allis. 

Orleans  C'o.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  of  these  boys 
every  Summer  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
1  certainly  do  not  have  any  prejudice  against 
them;  in' fact,  like  to  have  them  about.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  is  justified  in  asking 
them  to  pay  for  an  opportunity  to  work. 
I  do  question,  however,  whether  it  is  al¬ 
ways  right  to  pay  them  as  much  as  regular 
help  receives,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
inexperienced  and  cannot  earn  as  much  as 
experienced  men.  This  is  one  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  we  encounter  in  employing 
help  of  that  kind.  The  wages  that  are 
paid  here  are  not  very  high,  and  we  find 
the  boys’  ideas  are  far  in  advance  of  our 
usual  wage.  Occasionally  we  may  strike 
boys  that  are  more  bother  than  they  are 
worth,  but  if  they  mean  business  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  undertake  work  of  this  kind,  it 
usually  means  that  there  is  pretty  good 
stuff  in  them.  The  greatest  difficulty  here 
has  been  that  most  of  these  boys  want  to 
work  during  vacation  time,  usually  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  in  our  apple  operations  this 
is  not  our  busy  time,  and  we  are  some¬ 
times  puzzled  to  find  profitable  employment 
for  the  regular  men  that  we  must  have 
during  April,  May,  September,  October  and 
November.  c.  J.  tyson. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  engaged  to  work  for  us  this 
Summer  two  high  school  graduates,  one  of 
whom  is  planning  to  enter  the  agricultural 
college  in  September.  We  are  taking  them 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
help,  the  same  hours,  the  same  pay,  if  they 
are  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work,  no 
discrimination  in  their  favor.  Aside  from 
prejudice,  one  reason  why  college  men 
cannot  find  Summer  employment  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  is  that  their  vacation 
comes  during  the  slack  season  on  fruit 
farms.  We  need  our  extra  help  during 
Spring  and  Fall.  If  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  would  adopt  the  plan,  followed  by 
some  universities,  of  dividing  the  year  into 
four  terms  of  three  months  each,  any  three 
terms  of  which  may  be  taken  by  tiie  stu¬ 
dent,  he  would  be  left  free  during  either 


the  Spring  or  the  Fall  term.  We  could 
use  a  dozen  of  these  men  during  September 
and  October,  the  harvest  season,  a  lesser 
number  in  the  Spring,  and  at  both  times 
they  would  be  gaining  experience.  We 
feel  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  this 
class  of  labor.  It  might  be  called  a  theo¬ 
retical  prejudice  and  was  engendered  at 
least  in  part  by  a  letter  sent  out  by  the 
college  a  year  ago.  They  took  this  letter 
to  imply  that  the  college  youth  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  farm,  because  he 
was  superior  to  the  man  for  whom  he 
wished  to  work,  that  he  would  raise  the 
standard  of  the  intellectual  life.  This  rural- 
uplift  idea  is  very  distasteful  to  rural  peo¬ 
ple.  I  believe  that  if  one  of  these  young 
men  presented  himself  as  an  applicant  for 
a  job,  dressed  in  working  clothes,  and  with 
no  testimonials  except  his  own  muscle  and 
brawn,  he  would  stand  a  much  better  show 
of  getting  work. 

Again,  these  men  usually  wish  to  board 
in  the  farmer's  family.  The  practice  of 
boarding  help  is  being  given  up  by  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  growers.  The  farms  are 
equipped  with  tenant  houses  and  most  of 
the  help  are  married  men.  These  families 
in  the  tenant,  houses  often  board  the  extra 
help  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  have  been 
asked  to  give  a  boy  work  and  board  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  “bright  young  man”  who 
would  “relieve  the  loneliness  and  monotony 
of  country  life.”  Now  be  it  understood 
that  the  home  of  a  farmer  is  as  dear  to 
him  as  though  he  lived  in  a  city.  The 
unity  of  the  family  life  is  broken  by  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger,  and  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  question  whether  there  is  not  more 
loneliness  and  monotony  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  prejudice  against  these  college 
boys  is  not  because  they  have  tried  and 
failed,  but  on  account  of  the  attitude,  per¬ 
haps  very  unfair,  which  is  ascribed  to 
them.  F.  W.  CORNWALL. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLDING  GRAIN  SUPPLY. 

A  subject  which  has  hit  me  harder  this 
Winter  than  before,  has  been  a  sore  spot 
with  me  for  quite  awhile,  and  I  now 
want  some  information,  first  hand  if  pos¬ 
sible,  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  grain  for  use  on  a  poultry  farm. 
Last  Fall  we  bought  oats  for  39  and  40 
cents  per  bushel.  We  bought  cracked  corn 
and  corn-meal  for  $1.10  and  $1.15  per  100 
pounds ;  wheat  for  92  cents.  Now  we  are 
paying  65  cents  for  oats,  $1.65  per  100  for 
corn  (sifted  cracked),  and  $1.10  for  wheat. 
How  can  I  keep  these  three  grains  from 
Fall  until  Spring  and  Summer?  I  have  a 
large  room  in  which  I  can  put  100  vinegar 
barrels,  each  holding  five  bushels  (and  I 
have  the  barrels).  1  can  put  a  sceen  over 
the  top  of  them.  Can  I  keep  wheat  and 
oats  in  them?  Any  danger  of  heating?  I 
can  easily  bore  a  dozen  one-inch  or  1)4- 
lnch  holes  at  the  bottom  and  immediately 
have  the  barrels).  I  can  put  a  screen  over 

holes  to  admit  air  and  keep  mice  out. 

Would  there  be  much  danger  from  weevil? 
I  can  get  over  the  corn  proposition;  I  can 
crib  cob  corn,  purchase  a  shelier  and 
grinder,  and  grind  or  crack  it  myself,  as 
we  have  a  large  gas  engine  on  the  place. 
I  like  the  barrels  because  being  oak  no 
rat  will  gnaw  through,  and  being  iron 
hooped  can  be  tightened  very  readily,  and 
besides  that,  I  have  them.  They  can  be 
pile'd  on  top  of  the  lower  row  and  still 

leave  an  air  space.  Iiran  and  middlings 

and  other  feeds  which  we  use  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  violent  changes  as  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  and  the  grower  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  these  advances  either.  Can  any 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  folks  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation?  J.  r.  <J. 

New  Jersey. 


CONDITION  OF  MEADOWS  IN  NORHERN 
OHIO. 

Following  the  exceedingly  dry  season  of 
1911,  with  the  correspondingly  light  hay 
crop  that  was  harvested  in  Ohio  as  well  as 
in  other  Eastern  States,  we  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  period  of  exceedingly  high 
prices  for  Timothy  and  other  kinds  of  hay. 
The  local  buyers  are  now  paying  the  farm¬ 
ers  about  $24  or  $26  per  ton  for  a  good 
grade  of  Timothy,  and  considerable  hay  has 
sold  for  a  still  higher  price.  The  prospects 
are  that  there  will  also  be  a  light  crop  of 
hay  in  northern  Ohio  in  1912,  even  though 
the  season  should  be  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover ;  and  that  if  un¬ 
favorable  weather  should  occur  during  the 
growing  season,  the  hay  crop  will  be  an 
exceedingly  small  one.  This  prophecy  is 
based  on  the  present  bad  conditions  of  the 
meadows. 

The  hot,  dry  weather,  which  prevailed 
prior  to  and  during  the  time  of  hay  harvest 
in  1911,  was  so  severe  that  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  meadows  the  Timothy  plants 
dried  up  after  the  crop  had  been  removed. 
In  some  hay  fields  the  chinch  bugs,  which 
were  very  abundant  last  year,  destroyed 
many  of  the  plants  which  would  have  other¬ 
wise  have  survived  through  the  Summer. 
As  a  result  of  these  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  stand  of  Timothy  in  most  of  the 
old  meadows  is  very  thin  and  spotted ;  in 
many  of  the  meadows  the  plants  have  been 
so  completely  destroyed  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  grass  growing  on  a  part  or  all  of 
these'  fields.  The  new  meadows  are  not  in 
any  better  condition  than  the  old  ones.  The 
Timothy  seedlings  in  many  fields  were  in¬ 
jured  by  the  dry  weather  and  chinch  bugs, 
so  that  most  of  the  plants  had  dried  up 
before  the  Fall  rains  began.  The  clover 
plants  were  in  somewhat  better  condition 
in  most  of  the  meadows  in  the  Fall  of 
1911  ;  during  the  Winter,  however,  the  clover 
plants  were  badly  winter-killed  on  fields 
where  the  drainage  conditions  were  not 
good.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
newly  seeded  meadows  have  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  grass  and  clover  this  Spring ;  most 
of  them  are  more  or  less  spotted ;  while 
many  of  these  meadows  will  have  to  be 
plowed  up. 

The  Winter  fields  throughout  a  large  part 
of  Ohio  have  been  winter-killed  very  badly. 
Very  few  fields  have  a  good  stand  ;  in  most 
of  the  wheat  fields  the  plants  have  been 
so  completely  destroyed  that  the  soil  will 
have  to  be  plowed  or  disked  up  and  sown 
to  oats.  On  some  of  these  fields  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  sow  Timothy  and  clover  with  th<> 
oats  crop,  though  oats  are  not  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  nurse  crop  in  this  part 


of  the  country.  In  some  of  these  fields  the 
grass  and  clover  seed  will  not  be  sown  this 
Spring,  but  will  be  sown  with  the  next 
crop  of  Winter  wheat.  For  this  reason, 
there  will  probably  be  a  smaller  acreage  of 
new  seeding  than  usual  to  produce  hay  in 
1913.  The  conditions  which  exist  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  the 
same  in  other  portions  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  States.  In  all  probabili¬ 
ties,  hay  will  bo  scarce,  and  the  price  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  unusually  high  for 
the  next  year  or  more.  m.  w.  e. 


Aphides  on  Rose;  Ants  and  Paeonies. 

1.  I  have  a  Jacqueminot  rose  bush 
which  early  each  season  the  past  three 
years  is  attacked  by  a  little  green  bug 
which  has  spoiled  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  had  to  cut  the  stalks  back  to  about  15 
inches.  What  can  I  do  for  it?  2.  What 
can  I  do  for  ants  on  my  paeonies?  They 
destroy  all  the  buds,  so  they  do  not  bloom. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  a.  N.  s. 

1.  Tobacco  extract,  promptly  applied, 
will  destroy  the  green  aphis ;  dilute  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  on  package,  and  spray 
with  an  atomizer,  repeating  when  neces¬ 
sary.  There  are  several  good  brands  of 
nicotine  sold  by  seedsmen.  The  green 
aphis  has  been  quite  troublesome  already 
this  season,  and  if  unchecked  is  very  harm¬ 
ful  to  young  growth.  2.  Ants  are  always 
a  detriment,  and  have  no  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  we  have  not  noticed  their  actually 
attacking  the  buds  of  paeonies.  Blighted 
buds  and  imperfect  flowers  often  appear 
on  weak  divided  plants,  or  where  a  pasony 
is  suffering  from  drought  or  starvation. 
Occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure,  espe¬ 
cially  while  the  buds  are  forming,  water 
during  a  prolonged  drought,  and  a  good 
mulch  in  Fall,  ought  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  that  the  ants  are  carry¬ 
ing  plant  lice  about,  which  is  their  exas¬ 
perating  habit  (for  they  “farm”  the 
aphides  for  the  sake  of  their  secreted 
honey-dew,  whence  they  are  called  ants’ 
cows),  and  aphis  attack  may  also  injure 
the  buds.  If  plant  lice  are  noticed  use 
tobacco  extract  as  above,  and  destroy  the 
ants’  nest,  which  should  be  easily  located, 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Pour  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  into  the  entrances  of  the  nest, 
stopping  each  up  at  once,  or  punch  holes 
into  the  nest  about  a  foot  deep  with  a 
stick,  stopping  up  with  earth  afterwards ; 
use  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  liquid  to  a 
large  hill.  The  fumes  penetrate  all  through 
the  soil,  and  are  very  destructive.  As  the 
carbon  bisulphide  is  inflammable  and  explo¬ 
sive,  bring  no  fire  or  light  near  it,  and  do 
not  smoke  when  using  it. 


Killing  Cutworms. — I  would  like  to 
give  a  remedy  I  have  used  for  two  years 
for  cutworms.  Whenever  I  plant  beans, 
melons,  cucumbers  or  anything  in  hills, 
after  the  hill  is  made  and  the  seed  planted 
and  covered  I  cover  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  cotton-seed  meal,  covering  quite  a 
large  spot  around  where  the  seed  has  been 
put.  By  doing  this  when  the  seed  is  nlanted 
the  fly  doesn't  seem  to  work  into  the  hill 
and  lay  the  egg  that  makes  the  cutworm. 
After  a  rain  put  more  on  the  hill  till  dan¬ 
ger  of  cutworms  is  past.  I  have  found  this 
a  very  successful  remedy.  j.  f.  b. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


RAKES  HAY  RIGHT  WAY 

K  Genuine  New  York  Champion  ^ 

Hay  Rake,  now  an  Iron  Aso  prod¬ 
uct,  made  from  original  patterns;  light,^ 
strong,  compact,  gets  nil  the  hay;  levers1* 
convenient  and  easily  operated;  no  jar— easy1 
in  horse  and  rider;  8,9  and  10  ft. widths;  lasts  a  \ 
life-time;  known  everywhere  for  32  years  as  BEST.  ’ 
Repair  parts  supplied  for  old  rakes. 

Farm  and 
Carden  Toola 


mu  ACE 


Stock  carried  at  Carmstofca  and  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Burnham,  Me.,  and  by  our  agents 
generally.  Write  to  day  for  Anniversary  “Good  Old  j 
Catalog,  showing  Potato  Machin¬ 
ery,  Ilay  Bakes,  Garden,  Or¬ 
chard  and  other  tools — free. 

BATEMAN  MTG  CO... 

Box  102  R 

G REN  LOCH,  * 
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The  Waterloo  Boy 

is  built  of  the  best 
material  through¬ 
out.  It  is  so  simple 
a  10-year-old  boy 
can  run  it.  Starts 
easy  in  any  weath¬ 
er;  always  depend¬ 
able.  Will  develop  1 
more  power  for  J 
its  rating,  at  less” 
cost,  than  any  other 
engine. 

Runs  with 
either 
gasoline  or 
kerosene. 

5  YEAR- 
GUARANTEE 


ball 


Has  reliable  fly- 
governor  and 
[  fuel  saving  regula¬ 
tion;  patent  mixer 
does  away  with 
pump;  patent  ignit¬ 
er  thatnever  misses; 
lever  to  change 
speed  while  run- 
L  ning.  All  parts  inter - 
'  changeable. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
WATERLOO  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  COMPANY. 
184  W.  3rd  Ave. 
Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Frost 

Proof 

low 
Price 


Farrell’s 
Improved 
Kay 

Unloader 

This  hoist 
has  advant¬ 
ages  foiin  d 
in  no  other. 

It  is  just  what  every  up-to-date  farm  needs.  Operated  by 
steam  or  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  full  information  and 
price.  JOHN  FARRELL,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


BINDER  TWINE 


It.  IN JL  .• 
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cutworm  lays  its  eggs  after  midsummer ; 
they  hatch  the  same  season,  and  the 
worms  hibernate  over,  becoming  active  in 
Spring.  Thus  the  cotton-seed  would  not 
affect  the  moth,  but  as  protection  against 
the  worm  it  is  worth  thorough  test. 


“The  Bashful  State.” — On  page  324 
Mr.  Leavitt  of  New  Hampshire  writes  of 
his  experiences  with  deer  in  his  State.  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  mine  in  Vermont. 
Some  years  ago  (10)  my  father  owned  a 
farm  in  Vermont  and  set  out  200  apple 
trees.  lie  painted  the  house  and  barn 
and  up  went  the  taxes.  The  deer  de¬ 
stroyed  part  of  his  orchard  and  one  day 
he  shot  one;  he  was  fined  $80,  and  could 
get  no  redress  from  the  courts.  Being 
discouraged  he  sold  the  place  and  we  moved 
to  the  city.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
my  native  State.  T  do  not  know  what  the 
law  is  now  in  relation  to  the  deer,  but  I 
would  not  care  to  try  to  make  a  living 
against  a  destructive  and  protected  indus¬ 
try.  I  might  add  that  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  hunters  came  around  in 
deer  season,  begged  something  to  eat,  some¬ 
times  they  paid  and  some  times  said  thank 
you,  and  most  always  had  a  smile  and  re¬ 
mark  for  the  ladies.  j.  g.  m. 

New  York. 


Direct  from  Mill.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Farmer 
Agents  Wanted.  AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Iowa. 

BINDER  TWINE  7Yac  lb. 

/].  /  A  From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
''  ‘  V.  Fanners  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata- 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


HAY 

CAPS 


Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 


Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


ALFALFA 

OR  COUNTRY 


> 

f  Fl-wwniwmwmn-mvM  inoculation 

“Fully  Guaranteed* * 

B  ffarp-Thoman  Fnrmogerni  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  II.  8.  A 


ON  YOUR 
FARM 
ESTATE 

Full  particulars  and  many  Valuable 
Pointers  on  Soil  enrichment  in  New 
Free  Book  No.  11.  Send  for  it. 

FARMOGERM  s“"  *■» » 


Wagons 

in 

Stock 

Ready 

to 

Ship 


Have  You  Written  to  the 

.  Electric  Wheel 
Company  Yet? 

Do  it  now.  Get  one  of  the  Electric  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons  with  broad  tire  Steel  Wheels 
for  your  Summer  and  Fall  work  and  save  your¬ 
self  and  your  horses.  Wagons  in  stock,  ready 
to  ship.  Also  Electric  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  old  running  gears  and  make 
old  wagons  new.  We  send  free,  on  request,  with  full  directions  for  using, 
rule  and  calipers  for  measuring  old  spindles,  so  that  new  steel  wheels 

-  -  -  will  fit  perfectly. 

Steel  Wheel 
Handy  Wagons 

Act  promptly.  Your  wagon  is  waiting  for  you.  Don’t  think  of  beginning 
the  long  busy  season’s  hauling  with  your  old-3tyle  high-wheeled  wagon. 
We  save  you  thousands  of  high  lifts.  It  is  the  useless  high  lift  that 
kills.  Think  of  the  hay,  grain,  fence  material,  lumber,  stone,  manure 
and  other  hauling  that  is  before  you— this  year  and  every  other  year. 
Cut  out  the  high  lifts.  Stop 
rutting  meadows  and  fields. 

The  Electric  Handy  Wagon 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Send  for 
book  giving  all  informa¬ 
tion.  Use  the  coupon  or 
write  us  a  letter  or  postal 
today. 

Electric  Wheel  Company 

BOX  48,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ELECTRIC 
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Fill  out.  cut  oft  and  send  this  Coupon  to 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48,  Quincy.  I1L 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  how  to  get  a  set  of 
Steel  Wheels  or  Handy  Wagon  QUICK.  If  rule 
and  calipers  are  wanted  put  X  mark  here 


?□ 


Same 


Address. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SEPTIC  TANKS. 

L.  8.  A.,  Northville,  N.  Y. — On  page  495 
there  is  an  article  relating  to  “Cesspools 
and  Septic  Tanks."  Referring  to  that  part 
of  the  article  which  treats  of  septic  tanks 
I  would  make  the  following  inquiries ;  1 
note  the  septic  tank  illustrated  shows  a 
dead-air  space ;  the  inlet  pipe  is  said  to 
enter  the  tank  about  two  feet  below  the 
surface  level  of  its  contents.  How  far 
above  the  bottom  or  below  the  top  of  the 
tank  or  box  is  the  entrance  of  the  inlet 
pijje?  I  am  unable  to  determine  without 
knowing  how  much  of  the  space  is  referred 
to  as  dead-air  space.  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  have  a  manhole  over  the  smaller 
compartment?  What  are  the  dimensions 
of  a  filter  bed  suitable  in  size  for  the  septic 
tank  under  consideration ;  that  is  fcow 
deep,  wide  and  long?  IIow  many  of  the 
curved  tile  outlets  from  septic  tank  should 
be  provided  and  of  what  diameter?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  the  openings  in  the 
curved  tile  outlet  becoming  clogged  with 
the  scum?  Is  the  oflluent  liquid  discharged 
through  the  curved  tile  outlet  automatically, 
or  does  it  require  attention?  I  note  from 
illustration  that  the  outlet  to  filter  bed  is 
some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  same. 
I  low  far  from  the  bottom  should  it  be? 
Should  there  be  more  than  one  outlet  to 
filter  bed? 

Ans.— The  inlet  pipe  of  the  tank 
should  be  about  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  level  of  its  contents,  which  level 
is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  height 
of  the  outlet  pipes.  The  exact  distance 
of  the  latter  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  is  immaterial  so  long  as  they  give 
it  sufficient  capacity  for  a  day’s  supply 
of  sewage,  which,  for  an  ordinary 
family,  may  be  placed  at  about  300  gal¬ 
lons.  A  filter  bed  for  a  tank  of  the 
above  capacity  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  deep  and  eight  feet  square,  and 
such  a  bed  would  probably  need  to 
have  its  surface  raked  off  and  renewed 
occasionally.  There  should  be  an  out¬ 
let  the  bottom  of  this  filter  bed  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  permit  it  to  com¬ 
pletely  drain  itself,  and  if  properly  built 
one  would  be  sufficient.  The  effluent 
liquid  is  discharged  from  the  small 
compartment  of  the  receiving  tank  auto¬ 
matically,  through  as  many  outlets  as 
are  required  to  distribute  it  rather 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  filter 
bed,  and  this  even  distribution  of  the 
liquid  may  be  facilitated  by  making 
each  outlet  pipe  discharge  into  an  open 
trough,  with  perforated  bottom,  extend¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  filter  bed.  A  man¬ 
hole  over  the  smaller  compartment  of 
the  receiving  tank  is  not  needed,  and 
the  outlet  pipes  will  not  become  clogged 
with  scum  if  made  several  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  with  the  inner  end  carried  well 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
tank. _ B-  D- 

GETTING  RID  OF  WEEDS. 

Methods  of  weed  destruction  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  plant.  Annuals 
must  he  destroyed  before  they  form  seeds 
und  the  best  time  is  when  they  are  young. 
Biennials  should  be  cut  off  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  while  perennials,  the 
most  difficult  class  to  destroy,  should  be 
smothered  above  ground  and  destroyed  be¬ 
low  by  deep  cultivation.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  horse  nettle,  Solanum  Caro- 
linense,  which  has  running  underground 
roots  three  feet  long  or  more.  When  cut 
the  root  produces  buds  that  form  new 
plants.  Prof.  Pammel  advises  rape  to 
smother  this  out.  The  ground  should  be 
made  rich  and  harrowed  or  cultivated  fre¬ 
quently  until  seeded  in  May  or  June.  If 
the  rape  is  drilled  two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  advised  ;  if  broadcast  three  pounds. 
The  rank  growth  of  the  rape  is  found  ad¬ 
mirable  for  smothering  out  the  horse.  nettle. 
Corn  or  wheat  crops,  well  hoed,  will  also 
be  effective. 

Cocklebur. — This  is  a  very  serious  trou¬ 
ble  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  one  peculiarity  in  its  structure  that  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  combating  it.  The  bur 
has  two  seeds,  which  differ  slightly  in 
position,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  seed 
coat.  It  has  been  found  that  one  seed 
germinates  one  season  and  the  other  the 
next ;  thus  a  farmer  cannot  hope  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  in  one  season.  Clean  cultivation 
and"  rotation  of  crops  are  the  best  means 
of  subduing  cocklebur. 

Chi-ckweed. — This  is  a  great  nuisance  in 
the  garden,  and  in  grass  lands.  It  chokes 
out  smaller  and  weaker  plants,  including 
seedlings  of  all  classes.  It  grows  perpet¬ 
ually,  and  the  common  duckweed,  Stellaria 
media,  Powers  all  the  year  round  except 
when  there  is  frost,  so  it  is  perpetually 
seeding.  Constant  work  ■with  the  hoe  is 
the  only  way  to  subdue  it;  infested  grass 
land  should  be  broken  up,  and  treated  to 
a  short  rotation.  Several  of  the  chick- 
weeds  are  a  great  nuisance  to  greenhouse 
men.  both  outside  in  the  garden,  and  under 
glass  when  brought  inside  in  the  compost. 

Shepherd’s  Purse. — This  is  another  weed 
that  grows  and  seeds  at  all  seasons,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  is  actually  freezing.  It  will 
live  and  grow  anywhere,  and  is  extremely 
prolific,  one  plant  being  able  to  ripen 
50.000  seeds.  It  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
soil  moisture,  and  in  pastures  where  Win¬ 
ter  has  caused  a  thin  stand  the  vigorous 
\utumu-started  plants  will  crowd  out  grass 
and  clover.  This  weed  occurs  everywhere 
in  Europe,  Persia,  Tndia,  Japan,  United 
States,  Canada,  Chili  and  South  Africa. 
Constant  cultivation  and  early  Summer 
fallowing  is  recommended  to  subdue  it. 

Field  Bindweed  or  morning  glory  is  a 
very  serious  trouble,  as  it  is  a  deep-rooting 
perennial  possessing  extraordinary  vitality 
in  its  fleshy  rootstocks,  and  is  very  hard 
to  eradicate.  A  short  rotation  including 
late-sown  hoed  crops  is  helpful;  frequrt 


use  of  a  broad-shared  cultivator  will  kill 
out  new  growth  and  exhaust  the  vitality 
of.  the  roots.  Applications  of  salt  or  lime 
are  sometimes  recommended,  but  experience 
does  not  appear  to  prove  their  usefulness 
in  .  any  safe  amounts. 

Orange  ITawkweed  or  devil’s  paint-brush 
Is  an  extremely  noxious  weed  now  spread¬ 
ing  freely  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  spreads 
by  means  of  runners,  and  also  matures 
winged  seeds,  which  fly  to  a  considerable 
distance.  It  grows  very  vigorously,  but  the 
roots  are  near  the  surface,  and  in  cropped 
land  plowing  down  and  surface  cultivation 
will  destroy  it.  It  is  worst  in  old  meadows 
and  pastures,  which  should  be  broken  up 
and  put  under  short  rotation.  In  mountain 
pastures  and  rough  uplands,  Prof.  L.  R. 
Jones  of  Vermont  advises  broadcasting  dry 
salt,  so  it  will  fall  on  the  leaves  of  all 
the  plants,  at  the  rate  of  18  pounds  to  the 
sqTiare  rod  (1%  ton  to  the  acre). 

Dodder.- — Practically  every  season  we  re¬ 
ceive  specimens  of  clover  or  Alfalfa 
strangled  in  the  twining  stems  of  dodder, 
from  some  farmer  who  finds  this  unwel¬ 
come  guest  in  a  new  seeding.  Its  stems  are 
thread-like,  bright  orange  in  color,  leafless, 
and  spread  from  one  clover  plant  to  an- 
other.forming  a  dense  mat.  The  small 
ninklsh-wlntc  flowers  grow  in  close  stem¬ 
less  masses.  This  is  a  most  abominable 
parasite,  extremely  destructive  to  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  and  attacking  a  number  of 
other  plants :  it  is  often  introduced  in 
farm  seeds.  Every  scrap  must  be  cut  and 
burned,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
the  patch  where  it  has  grown  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  burn  that  over  too.  Do  not  let  a 
scrap  of  dodder  go  to  seed,  and  tear  out 
every  bit  of  it  seen  at  once. 

Mustard  or  Charlock. — When  this  is 
abundant  spraying  with  iron  sulphate.  100 
pounds  to  a  barrel  of  water,  is  very  effi¬ 
cient.  and  western  farmers  are  using  this 
spray  freely.  Grasses  are  resistant  to  this 
spray,  hence  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  grain  fields  and  pastures.  The  iron 
sulphate  may  be  used  effectively  as  a  spray 
against  many  other  weeds,  such  as  dande¬ 
lion.  knotgrass..  purslane,  yarrow,  sorrel, 
ragweed,  hedge 'mustard,  sour  dock,  smart- 
weed.  pepper  grass,  sow  thistle,  lamb’s 
quarters,  wild  carrot,  spurge,  shepherd’s 
purse  and  pigweed.  The  spray  is  injurious 
to  the  clovers.  In  lawn  spraying,  one 
pound  of  iron  sulphate  to  the  gallon  of 
water  is  advised  by  Prof.  Pammel  as  effiea-i 
cious  against  chickweed  and  dandelion. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  Spring  has  been  very  backward  and 
wet.  Some  oats  are  still  unsown,  May  17, 
upon  farms  low-lying  and  of  heavy  soil. 
Most  farmers  are  behind  in  the  preparation 
of  their  corn  ground.  To  offset  this,  even 
though  old  meadows  suffered  much  last 
year,  and  clover  seeding  caught  but  sparse¬ 
ly  upon  the  knolls,  yet  there  is  prospect  for 
an  abundant  hay  crop,  especially  to  those 
farmers  who  have  a  field  or  two  of  Alfalfa. 
Old  hay  is  very  scarce,  and  nearly  worth 
its  weight  in  gold !  There  has  been  more 
thorough  spraying  here  than  ever  before. 
Last  year  three  power  outfits  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  this  year  six,  besides  the  addition 
of  several  up-to-date  barrel  rigs.  Grain 
and  hay  farmers  with  small  orchards  are 
awaking  to  the  possibilities  of  thorough 
cultivation,  spraying  and  pruning  of  their 
trees.  In  many  cases  vacant  places  in 
these  orchards  are  being  filled  by  new 
trees.  I  believe  soon  we  shall  see  orchards 
planted  here  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
was  shown  half  a  century  ago.  There  is 
one  big  cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
orchardist — the  San  .Tosd  scale.  If  this 
can  be  overcome  as  men  in  other  parts  of 
our  State  are  winning  out,  we  shall  have 
better  and  more  fruit.  For  to  fight  scale 
successfully,  very  careful  pruning  is  needed ; 
and  I  believe  the  more  thrifty  and  vigorous 
the  condition  of  the  tree  the  more  success¬ 
ful  will  be  the  control  of  the  scale.  When 
one  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  spraying 
thoroughly  for  scale  in  the  unpleasant  and 
cold  days  of  early  Spring,  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  easy  matter  to  apply  his  dilute 
lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate  to  control 
the  Codling  moth  and  fungus  troubles  in 
the  choicest  days  of  the  year.  Greening 
trees  have  very  few  blossoms  this  year ; 
while  nearly  every  Baldwin  tree  is  loaded 
with  pink.  In  '  orchards  cultivated  and 
cover-cropped,  most  other  varieties  that  bore 
last  year  show  a  sufficient  number  of  blos¬ 
soms’  for  a  good  crop,  provided  no  unfore¬ 
seen  conditions  arise. 

We  have  a  small  block  of  Tolman  Sweet 
that  hitherto  have  borne  heavily  alternate 
years ;  last  year  being  loaded.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  show  plenty  of  fruit  buds  for  a 
full  crop.  It  is  the  same  with  Roxbury 
Russet.  Seckel  pears  very  scarce,  while 
Bartletts  are  blooming  light,  though  a  few 
well-cared  for  blocks  show  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  blossoms.  The  few  peach  trees  in 
our  vicinity  have  suffered  severely  from  last 
Winter’s  extreme  cold.  We  have  just  had 
a  long  and  heavy  rain  that  may  do  some 
damage  to  pears,  most  of  which  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  to  the  earlier  varieties  of 
apples.  I  might  add  that  a  number  of 
preparations  are  used  for  the  control  of 
the  scale,  the  homemade  lime-sulphur  con¬ 
centrates.  several  brands  of  proprietary 
lime-sulphur,  the  homemade  crude-oil  emul¬ 
sion,  and  various  prepared  oil  sprays  We 
feel  that  without  thorough  coating  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  tree  from  at  least  Iwo 
directions,  along  with  good  pruning  and 
lowering  of  the  high  heads,  the  best  of 
scale-destroying  preparations  will  '■show  but 
trifling  benefit. 

Spring  pigs  are  rather  high  and  scarce. 
Cows  are  out  on  pasture  in  many  cases  un¬ 
usually  early,  due  to  shortage  of  feed, 
though  grass  is  not  early  in  starting.  The 
tools  and  stock  as  well  as  the  groceries  and 
luxuries  the  farmer  purchases  and  the  labor 
he  hires,  are  more  expensive  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  On  the  other  hand,  grain,  hay,  stock, 
fruit,  the  produce  a  farmer  sells  from  his 
land,  are  fetching  prices,  as  a  rule,  much 
higher  than  for  years  past.  The  days  of 
cheap  farming  are  farther  distant  than  ever 
before.  Many  farms  in  our  vicinity,  hither¬ 
to  much  neglected,  show  far  better  rare, 
buildings  being  repaired,  fence  rows  cleared 
up,  more  careful  tillage,  greater  productive¬ 
ness  all  along  the  lin»,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices,  land  values  are  slowly  tut 
surely  rising.  j.  u.  s. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y 


Spray  Mixture  on  the  Ground. 

Would  the  regular  mixture  of  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  be  a  good  thing 
to  sprinkle  the  ground  around  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  the  peach  tree,  to  kill  all 
kinds  of  worms  and  grubs?  Will  it  harm  I 
the  tree?  E.  s.  M. 

Warren,  O. 

There  would  be  no  particular  benefit  j 
from  this.  If  you  used  enough  of  the  spray  | 
material  to  kill  the  insects  you  would  no  ; 
doubt  injure  the  tree. 


Location  for  Strawberries. 

Which  would  be  the  better  place  to  set 
out  strawberry  plants,  on  a  side  hill  or 
on  the  level?  What  kind  of  soil  do  they 
need  ?  d.  p. 

Dalcville,  Pa. 

A  steep  side  hill  will  wash  in  heavy  rains 
and  is  often  hard  to  cultivate.  A  dead 
level  often  holds  too  much  water.  We 
prefer  a  level  field  with  slope  enough  to 
give  fair  surface  drainage.  The  strafw- 
berry  does  best  on  a  sandy  loam,  made 
rich  with  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  stuffed 
full  with  vegetable  matter. 


Prize  Plant  Setters. 

I  have  just  read  on  page  577  two  articles 
on  transplanting  plants  of  all  kinds,  one  by 
Ralph  Hall,  the  other  by  Trucker,  Jr.,  and 
will  say  I  am  surprised  at  both  of  them, 
as  here  in  this  part  of  Cayuga  County  and 
adjoining  county  of  Cortland  every  farmer 
raises  from  one  to  five  acres  of  Danish 
Ball  Head  cabbage,  and  usually  pays 
per  day  for  transplanting,  and  our  best 
cabbage  setter  plants  from  three-fourths  to 
one  acre  a  day,  with  a  boy  to  drop  for 
every  two  planters.  Plants  are  about  30 
to  33  inches  apart  each  way,  which  makes 
them  run  about  5.000  to  the  acre.  If  Mr. 
Hall  was  here  with  Trucker,  Jr.,  with  his 
puncher  about  .Tune  20  to  July  1,  Mr.  Hall 
could  get  $4  a  day  and  Trucker,  Jr.,  could 
easily  get  all  the  transplanting  he  wanted 
at  $10  a  day,  and  farmers  would  wish  for 
.more  like  him,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  men  for  hand  transplanting  here  in 
this  section.  J.  s.  c. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Trimming  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Will  it  injure  sweet  potato  plants  to 
trim  them  just  before  setting  out?  A 
neighbor  says  to  do  so  will  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fruitfulness.  He  advises  doing  so 
while  plants  are  still  in  the  hotbed.  For 
fear  of  frost  I  do  not  set  plants  in  field 
before  May  20,  by  which  time  they  are 
fully  two  feet  long,  and  if  planted  in  this 
condition  would  greatly  interfere  with  cul¬ 
tivation.  w.  s. 

Kirkwood,  Mo. 

I  have  frequently  trimmed  sweet  potato 
plants  just  before  setting  in  the  field,  and 
have  never  noticed  any  ill  effect  on  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  I  shall  certainly  not  set  any 
plants  with  vines  two  feet  long ;  they 
would  not  only  interfere  with  cultivation, 
but  would  weaken  the  plant  to  a  critical 
condition.  The  trimmed-off  vines  can  be 
cut  in  lengths  of  eight  to  10  inches  and 
set  same  as  plants.  If  set  early  these 
vine  slips  make  good-sized  potatoes,  while 
late  set  ones  are  used  largely  for  seed. 

G.  H.  L. 


It  has  been  estimated  there  will  be  about 
1400  acres  of  onions  sown  in  Canastota. 
Half  of  their  last  year’s  crop  sold  during 
the  Winter  around  $2  per  bushel.  Timothy 
hay  in  Syracuse  market  is  bringing  $30  per 
ton.  Potatoes  dropped  to  $1.35.  All  vege¬ 
tables  arc  very  high.  When  all  vegetables 
sell  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  it 
makes  from  $60  to  $100  per  ton :  carrots 
in  Utica  three  cents  per  pound,  $1.50  per 
bushel.  I  have  sold  many  carrots  to  the 
lumber  camps  to  feed  horses  at  23  cents 
per  50  pounds.  F.  s. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  and  Poison  Spray. — On  page 
458  is  a  question  about  spraying  for  Cod-  j 
ling  moth  where  chickens  run  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  have  been  spraying  my  orchard 
for  the  last  10  years  with  arsenic  in  some 
of  its  forms ;  even  spray  my  henhouse  with 
free  arsenic  and  lime  to  keep  down  the 
vermin.  I  have  from  50  to  100  chickens 
that  are  in  the  orchard  all  Summer  long. 

I  have  never  lost  an  animal  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  that  I  thought  was  killed  by  arsenic 
poison.  J.  h.  a. 

Lentils  in  the  North. — Regarding  | 

query  on  page  577,  lentils  are  grown  quite  j 
extensively  in  West  Central  Germany  in 
a  climate  so  cool  that  grapes  never  ripen. 

A  little  maize  or  Indian  corn  (information 
as  to  variety  not  available),  is  grown  there, 
but  this  also  does  not  ripen,  being  fed  in  a 
green  state.  A  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  that 
is  not  too  rich  is  considered  essential  to 
successful  lentil  culture,  as  they  lodge 
badly  on  good  ground.  a.  g.  m. 

Elyria,  O. 

Chicks  In  Sprayed  Orchards. — For  the 
benefit  of  R.  C.  Lester,  page  258.  I  would 
say  that  we  have  kept  our  young  chickens 
for  the  past  11  years  in  our  sod  orchard, 
which  we  spray  three  or  four  times  each 
season  with  arsenate  of  lead.  We  also 
tether  our  young  Jersey  calves  in  same  or¬ 
chard.  and  both  chickens  and  calves  grow  i 
splendidly.  These  trees  are  75  to  100  years  j 
old,  and  take  a  lot  of  spray  to  cover,  and  j 
we  cover  them  thoroughly,  as  we  aim  to  I 
grow  prize  fruit.  Eleven  years  thorough  ! 
work  in  this  line  qualifies  me  to  say  that  ; 
there  is  no  danger  applied  according  ti  1 
standard  formulas.  eveiiett  e.  brown. 

Connecticut. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  in  advance — sprayers  for  every 
purpose,  hand  and  horsepower  for  field  and 
orchard — gasoline  power  sprayers.  5  year  guar¬ 
antee.  W  e  pay  freight.  Writetoday  for  our  free  catalog, 
spraying  guide  and  special  free  sprayer  offer  to  first  in 
each  locality.  Don’t  delay — be  first  and  save  money. 

The  H.L.Hurst  Mfg  Co.,  2822  North  St.,  Cantos,  Ohio 


Spray  4  rows,  any  width,  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive  with  the  Watson 
Ospraymo  Sprayer.  Both  wheels 
are  power  wheels,  pressure  al¬ 
ways  strong,  mixture  thorougly 
agitated,  strainers  always 
clean.  Write  today  for 
free  Spraying  Formulas 
and  Spraying  Directions. 

Also  for  cata¬ 
log  on  world’s 
best  line  of 
sprayers, 
all  kinds 
for  a  1 1 
purposes 
—Barrel, 

Power  Orchard 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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$  SAVE  MONEY  ON  $ 


$ 


nar'EST: 


THE  SILO 


$ 
$ 
$ 

you  buy  this  year  by  purchasing  an  A 

INDIANA  SILO  | 

There  are  reasons  why  our  buslnoss  la  V 
double  what  It  was  last  year.  fl? 
LET  US  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  TOO!  £ 

J95TWRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  $ 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY,  £ 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world.  Jt> 
Address  nearest  factory  A 

318  Union  Building,  .  .  Anderson.  Ind.  3) 

$**  Indiana  Building,  .  Dos  Moines,  la.  A 
“  Silo  Building,  .  .  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Jp 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

Air-tight  doors — highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder— best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer— perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Maine 


8x20..  $02.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


aceyssnoHoops 


Will  add  vears  to  life  of  your  Silo.  Made  of  best  gal- 
vauized  wire  strand— seven  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iron 
with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  nut. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.  1  also  make  finest  and  oheapest  Silos. 

Write  for  low  prices.  Elmer  B.  Lacey,  Box20,  Unlon.N.V, 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
J  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 

The  best  prnner.  Cuts  j£-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


The  old-time  remedy  for  keeping  horses  in  condition.  Don’t  lose  the  services  of  your 
high-priced  horses.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  cures  Galls  ami  Sore  Shoulders  while  the 
works.  Approved  remedy  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel.  Sold 
by  dealers,  money  back  if  it  fails.  Gray  horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  Sample 
and  valuable  84-page  horse  book  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage.  ^ 

BICHMORE  GALL  CURE  CO..  Box  2820 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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VINEYARD  CULTIVATION  FOR  THIS 
MONTH. 

All  vineyards  that  have  not  been 
plowed  should  be  at  once.  Plowing  is 
far  more  satisfaction  than  simply  disk¬ 
ing.  A  few  vineyards  are  disked  in 
place  of  the  Spring  plowing,  but  such 
can  never  be  worked  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  If  for  no  other  reason  plowing 
is  preferable  from  the  fact  that  it  puts 
the  soil  in  better  condition  for  a  good 
seed  bed  when  cover-cropping  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  When  a  cover-crop  is  to  be 
turned  under,  the  single  horse  plow 
does  the  best  work.  When  no  cover 
crop  is  used  the  three-gang  will  serve 
the  purpose,  following  with  the  single 
horse  next  the  hills.  The  cover-crop 
can  be  turned  under  more  thoroughly 
by  plowing  away  from  the  hills.  A  too 
common  practice  is  the  plowing  a  fur¬ 
row  or  two  up  to  the  hills  and  leaving 
for  some  time,  and  then  taking  it  away 
with  the  grape  hoe.  This  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  belief  that  it  would  con¬ 
trol  the  grape  root-worm,  and  it  does 
to  some  extent,  but  it  can  never  take 
the  place  of  spraying,  as  many  if  not  the 
major  part  of  the  root-worm  grubs  are 
below  or  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hoe. 
A  positive  injury  results  from  leaving 
a  furrow  up  to  the  hills  for  very  long 
during  the  active  growing  period,  as 
rootlets  are  thrown  out  into  the  furrow 
and  may  be  active  in  furnishing  partial 
maintenance  for  the  vine  (especially 
young  ones),  when  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  removal  of  the  furrow.  The 
shallow  rooting  common  in  numerous 
vineyards  can  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of 
plowing  up  to  and  leaving  too  long. 

Just  as  soon  after  the  plowing  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  vineyard  should  be  worked 
down  and  dust  mulch  formed.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  are  vineyards  plowed  and  then 
left  for  weeks  in  that  condition,  while 
the  moisture  that  has  accumulated 
through  the  Spring  rains  is  lost  through 
open  furrows  instead  of  through  the 
vine.  The  effects  of  drought  on  vine¬ 
yards  handled  in  this  manner  are  much 
more  severe  than  in  the  ones  in  which 
the  water  is  held  by  working  the  soil 
down  early  and  well.  As  the  leaf,  wood 
and  berry  of  the  grape  is  largely  water 
it  does  not  require  much  figuring  to 
estimate  its  value.  Good  cultivation  is 
the  single,  most  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  grapes,  and  we  can¬ 
not  begin  it  better  than  by  timely  and 
thoroughly  plowing  in  the  Spring  and 
the  early  establishment  of  the  mulch. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


CORN  AND  CROWS. 

A  local  seedsman  lias  built  up  quite  an 
extensive  trade  in  seed  corn  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses,  largely  from  the  fact  that  his  cus¬ 
tomers  have  come  to  rely  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  strain  of  Learning  corn  on  account 
of  its  uniformly  strong  germinating  power, 
and  the  years  of  careful  breeding  back  of 
the  variety,  that  insures  them  against  dis¬ 
appointment  from  seed  which  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  deteriorate  by  careless  selection  or 
care  of  the  corn  for  seed  purposes.  There 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  difference  in 
the  vitality  of  corn  as  there  is  in  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  in  each  case,  the  better  the 
parentage  and  vitality,  the  better  the 
ehance  for'  success.  There  are  other  varie¬ 
ties  which  will,  perhaps,  produce  more  ears 
per  acre  or  a  stalk  with  a  greater  leaf 
growth,  but  in  a  cold,  backward  season 
they  have  proven  less  dependable  and  we 
are  apt  to  hear  more  or  less  complaint  of 
a  poor  stand.  Dairymen  seem  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  a  uniform 
stand  of  corn  and  given  good  seed  properly 
planted,  the  principal  enemies  they  have  to 
contend  with  are  the  wireworms  and  crows. 
When  they  used  to  plant  with  the  hoe  it 
was  customary  to  treat  the  seed  with  tar 
and  dry  it  with  land  plaster  to  prevent  the 
crows  from  pulling  the  young  corn.  Later, 
when  the  hand  planter  came  into  use,  and 
before  we  learned  how  to  tar  corn  so  that 
it  could  be  used  in  one  of  these  useful  little 
machines,  common  crow  twine  was  used  to 
protect  the  crop  until  it  was  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Ordinary  fence  rails 
were  used  for  posts  on  the  higher  portions 
of  the  field,  in  the  case  of  rolling  ground, 
and  a  ball  per  acre  of  wrapping  twine  was 
strung  from  these  posts  high  enough  from 
the  ground  to  allow  a  horse  to  pass  under 
it  when  cultivating  the  corn.  While  the 
crows  never  troubled  the  crop  when  twine 
was  put  up,  as  soon  as  the  field  was 
planted,  it  required  considerable  attention 
to  keep  the  twine  from  sagging  and  drag¬ 
ging  on  the  ground  and,  unless  it  was  re¬ 
moved  before  the  corn  was  cut,  it  would  get 
tangled  in  the  machinery  of  the  corn  binder 
and  cause  more  or  less  trouble.  And,  too, 
it  was  not  protection  from  doves  which 
sometimes  do  as  much  damage  as  crows. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  discovered 
the  method  described  below,  for  treating 
corn  with  tar  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
either  the  hand  or  check-row  planter  and 
when  directions  are  carefully  followed,  con¬ 
siders  it  the  best  way  to  protect  the  crop. 
Take  not  to  exceed  one-half  bushel  of  corn, 
from  which  all  chaff  and  pieces  of  husk  have 
been  removed  by  turning  from  one  basket 
to  another  in  a  good  breeze,  remove  bits  of 
cob,  if  any,  so  that  you  will  have  a  good 
clean  sample.  Place  in  a  box  or  basket 
with  openings  in  bottom  from  which  water 
will  flow  freely  and  pour  over  it  two  or 
three  gallons  of  water  nearly  at  scalding 
point,  stirring  constantly  until  all  water 
is  drained  off.  The  corn  will  then  be  about 
as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  Stir 
into  this  just  enough  coal  tar  to  give  each 
kernel  a  thin  brown  coating  and  while  still 
warm  turn  into  a  clean  burlap  sack  and 


roll  and  manipulate  much  as  the  housewife 
kneads  a  batch  of  bread  until  the  mass  pre¬ 
sents  a  uniform  appearance  of  dark  brown, 
nearly  black,  evenly-coated  kernels.  Then 
spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  ready  to 
use,  if  you  have  not  a  supply  of  ice,  pro¬ 
cure  a  good-sized  cake  and  place  in  a  tub 
of  water,  into  which  set  your  corn  con¬ 
tained  in  any  can  or  tin  receptacle.  Allow 
an  hour  or  so  to  let  the  corn  become  thor- 
ougly  cold,  stirring  occasionally  so  that  it 
will  rattle  in  the  planter  the  same  as  un¬ 
treated  seed.  As  it  is  used,  add  more,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  constant  supply  of 
cold  corn  on  hand.  In  using  a  hand  plant¬ 
er,  do  not  fill  the  hopper  more  than  two- 
thirds  full  and  occasionally  give  it  a  shake 
to  keep  it  stirred  up.  Whenever  we  have 
used  this  in  the  horse  planter  it  has  worked 
equally  well,  the  only  precaution  to  use  is 
to  see  that  it  does  not  pack  at  the  edges 
of  the  hopper.  Experiment  in  a  small  way 
at  first.  Treat  only  part  of  your  seed  to 
begin  with  and  observe  closely  the  follow¬ 
ing  details.  Seed  should  be  free  from  all 
foreign  substance  either  lighter  or  larger 
than  a  kernel  of  corn  ;  don’t  fill  the  hopper 
too  full,  don’t  leave  corn  in  the  hopper  to 
get  warm,  stir  corn  in  the  hopper  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  will  not  clog,  but  does  not 
feed  quite  as  freely  as  untreated  corn. 
There  are  about  2300  kernels  of  Learning 
and  1700  of  eight  rowed  flint  in  a  quart. 
Calculating  on  this  basis  determine  how 
many  quarts  you  wish  to  plant  per  acre 
and  observe  if  you  are  planting  enough 
seed.  T.  H.  STAPLIN. 

New  York. 


PLANTING  TREES  WITH  DYNAMITE. 

No  question  regarding  the  starting  of  aD 
orchard  is  more  frequently  asked  than  the 
one  as  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in  digging 
the  holes.  The  manufacturers  have  done 
very  thorough  work  in  impressing  dyn¬ 
amite  upon  the  minds  of  orchardists,  would- 
be  planters  and  all  others.  It  seems  to 
be  the  universal  opinion  that  dynamite  is 
the  panacea  for  poor  growth  and  hard 
labor  in  connection  with  orchard  planting. 
It  may  prove  a  great  help,  but  before  a 
definite  answer  can  be  made  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  reports  from  many  tests  must  be  col¬ 
lected,  averages  taken  and  definite  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  determined.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  interested  this  report 
of  results  obtained  from  dynamite  used 
in  an  orchard  in  northwestern  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  given.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
for  very  compact  hard  clay  soils  dynamite 
will  prove  beneficial,  and  some  claim  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  in  dry  seasons.  Most  or¬ 
chard  soils  in  this  State  contain  more  or 
less  gravel  and  are  somewhat  open,  but 
this  tract  is  one  of  the  few  where,  with 
our  present  information,  dynamite  could  be 
recommended. 

In  this  orchard  between  500  and  600 
trees  were  planted,  about  one-fifth  being 
planted  in  holes  dug  with  dynamite.  As 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  did 
the  work,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the 
size  of  the  charge  was  correct  and  the 
work  was  well  done.  One  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  growth  of  the  trees  planted 
with  dynamite  would  be  superior  to  the 
others  planted  in  hard  compact  soil  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  a  dry  season.  The  results, 
however,  did  not  sustain  our  expectations. 
After  going  over  the  orchard  rather  care¬ 
fully  with  a  number  of  men  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  the  average  growth  of 
the  trees  planted  in  dug  holes  were  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  trees  planted  in 
dynamited  holes.  Later  years  may  show  a 
decided  advantage  for  the  dynamite,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
use  of  dynamite  is  desirable  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  I  know  of  clay  soils  in  the  Middle 
West  where  something  as  powerful  as  dy¬ 
namite  would  he  needed  to  loosen  the  soil, 
but  for  Massachusetts,  and  I  -have  been 
over  the  State  pretty  thoroughly,  I  can  see 
no  advantage  from  the  use  of  dynamite. 
There  are  other  results  from  the  use  of 
dynamite  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  the  orchard  in  question  the  crookedest 
rows  are  the  ones  where  dynamite  was 
used.  If  dynamite  is  to  be  used  the  or¬ 
chard  should  he  carefully  staked  out  and 
a  planting  board  not  less  than  12  feet 
long  used,  and  even  then  there  is  danger 
of  having  the  stakes  moved  slightly  by  the 
explosion.  While  I  do  not  care  to  hinder 
those  who  insist  on  using  dynamite,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  Massachusetts  soils  do 
not  need  it.  and  as  for  me,  give  me  a 
round-pointed,  long-handled  shovel  in  well- 
prepared  soil  and  my  orchard  will  be  a 
source  of  pride  all  my  days.  A.  .T.  N. 

Massachusetts. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  past  Winter  was  unusually  severe 
in  the  South,  and  fruit  trees  were  kept  in 
a  perfectly  dormant  condition  until  much 
later  in  Spring  than  is  usual  for  this  part 
of  the  country.  They  were  not  in  bloom 
this  season  until  nearly  a  month  later  than 
they  were  last  year.  This  very  much 
shortened  the  danger  period  of  possible 
injury  from  cold.  In  a  comparison  of  re¬ 
ports  for  the  last  30  years  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  has  set  April  20 
as  an  average  date  for  the  last  killing 
frost  in  Spring  for  the  general  fruit  region 
of  North  Carolina,  but  occasionally  cold 
spells  have  occurred  as  late  as  May  10. 
This  extreme  date  has  now  safely  been 
passed  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  injured  by 
cold.  There  has  not  been  a. single  setback, 
but  everything  has  been  most  favorable  to 
a  heavy  set  of  fruit.  Trees  all  over  the 
State  have  bloomed  profusely,  and  the 
“set”  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy.  There  has  been  no  un¬ 
toward  weather  since  to  cause  much  drop¬ 
ping,  and  the  fruit  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  in  spite  of  the  late  Spring  it  is  now 
about  as  big  as  in  the  average  season. 

There  will  be  urgent  need  this  year  for 
thinning  of  peaches  and  apples  all  over 
the  State.  On  May  1  my  assistant  did 
some  experimental  thinning  on  Greensboro 
peaches.  Ten  days  later  he  worked  on 
Carman  and  Elberta,  and  said  that  at  that 
time  the  Greensboro  still  looked  so  thick 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  where  he  had 
thinned.  With  the  thorough  and  careful 
spraying  which  is  now  being  given  by  most 
of  our  growers  the  fruit  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  high  in  quality  as  well  as  abundant 
in  quantity  this  season.  Many  new  or¬ 
chards  of  improved  varieties  have  been  set 


in  North  Carolina  and  arc  coming  into 
bearing.  Much  more  attention  is  now 
being  given  than  formerly  to  pruning, 
spraying  and  general  orchard  management. 
At  fruit  shipping  points  along  railroad 
lines  lime-sulphur  barrels  arc  now  more 
common  than  kerosene  barrels.  This  has 
tended  to  put  orchards  in  good  healthy 
fruiting  condition  and  has  made  them  rc- 
sisteut  to  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  Our 
growers  are  now  forming  cooperative  or¬ 
ganizations  and  fruit  exchanges  and  are 
preparing  to  handle  their  fruit  in  standard 
packages  in  carload  shipments  to  the  best 
wholesale  markets.  w.  x.  iiutt, 

N.  C.  State  Horticulturist. 


HOW  SPRING  HITS  A  MICHIGANDER. 

Usually  we  burn  from  10  co  12  tons  of 
coal  during  a  Winter  at  Kee-ma-ha  (our 
country  home).  Last  Winter  we  changed 
16  tons  of  hard  coal  into  screened  ashes 
which  are  used  in  paths  and  roadways  on 
the  little  farm  of  four  acres,  a  mile  from 
the  western  limits  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Old  Winter  hit  us  Michigan  folks  pretty 
hard  this  year,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
season  “to  refer  to”  in  years  to  come. 
From  50  young  fruit  trees  planted  a  year 
ago,  I  find  six  apple,  three  quince  and  two 
cherry  winter-killed,  also  three  handsome 
little  apple  trees  five  years  from  the 
planting,  a  Delicious,  a  McIntosh  and  a 
King,  with  possibly  half  a  dozen  leaves  on 
each  showing  green,  the  rest  looking  pretty 
black  and  dead.  A  “fruit  friend”  whom  I 
met  this  morning  on  the  street,  tells  me 
to  cut  into  the  bark  on  the  body  of  the 
trees  and  if  alive,  trim  off  the  tops  to 
nearly  a  stub  and  let  them  grow  new 
heads.  That  will  be  one  of  my  jobs  when 
I  get  home  this  evening. 

.JVnd  my  roses  are  a  sorry-looking  lot. 
A. .Dorothy  Perkins  on  the  west  porch  and 
a_ Crimson  Rambler  on  the  barn  which  last 
year  were  fully  15  feet  high,  frozen  down 
to  six  inches  from  the  ground,  but  how  they 
are  growing  fi-om  the  trimmed  stubs!  These 
are  the  disappointments  which  come  to 
the  suburbanite.  It  is  not  all  sunshine, 
but  in  my  strawberry  bed,  in  its  third 
season,  with  berries  planted  in  hills  two 
feet  each  way  are  coming  fine  through  their 
mulching  of  straw,  and  my  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  granes  are  clean  and  healthy. 
Our  Emperor  and  Poet  Narcissus  have  given 
us  a  splendid  show  of  white  and  yellow 
for  three  weeks  past  and  our  bed  of 
Pfeonios  ;  I  have  some  20  vai’ieties.  but  you 
can’t  kill  them,  and  the  bees  are  humming 
nt  the  hives.  The  blue  birds  are  in  their 
houses  I  built  on  the  fence  posts),  the  little 
wrens  are  late,  T  have  not  seen  them  yet, 
but  they  will  be  here  all  right,  and  a 
meadow  lark  is  sitting  on  five  little  eggs  in 
a  nest  under  a  tuft  of  gi’ass  not  15  feet 
from  the  front  walk,  and  it  was  either  last 
Monday  or  Tuesday  (May  6  or  7)  when  I 
lifted  the  wooden  latch  to  our  front  gate 
the  first  joyous  rollicking  notes  of  the’ 
bobolink  came  to  me  from  back  of  the  lot. 
Somehow  the  song  of  the  bobolink  always 
brings  to  my  mind  the  rollicking  jolly  scene 
from  Shakespeare’s  “Twelfth  Night.”  I  don’t 
know  which  of  the  three  l-oysterers  our 
bobolink  would  be.  Sir  Toby  Belch.  Sir 
Andrew  Agueeheek,  or  the  Clown,  but  his 
song  is  surely  the  jolly  bubbling  song  of 
good  fellowship  and  goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  us  forget  Jack  Frost  and  his  Win¬ 
ter’s  work.  j.  b.  b. 

Michigan. 


Peach  trees  of  all  vaideties  throughout 
the  northern  end  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 
have  an  ample  supply  of  fruit  buds  for  a 
practically  full  crop.  In  fact,  in  some 
orchards  the  trees  are  overloaded  with  bxids 
and  will  have  to  be  thinned  out.  Condi¬ 
tions  ai-e  splendid  if  the  weather  does  not 
cut  up  any  freezing  pranks  before,  the  fruit 
is  set.  Indications  also  point  to  a  big  crop 
of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruit  in  Niagara. 

E.  L. 

Shooting  Sparrows. — J.  Y.  T.,  on  page 
587,  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  sparrows 
from  his  cherries.  If  he  will  get  a  shot¬ 
gun  and  shoot  some  of  them  he  will  not  be 
troubled  any  more.  I  leaxmed  that  in  the 
West,  where  sparrows  are  10  times  worse 
than  they  are  here.  My  neighbors  never 
got  a  cherry,  while  they  never  bothered 
mine.  Sparrows  are  very  wise  birds,  and 
can  tell  each  other  and  will  remember  three 
or  four  months.  Crows  are  the  same  and 
so  are  wild  geese.  They  will  remember  for 
sixe  years.  I  know,  that  certain  places  are 
dangerous,  and  tell  each  other.  I  will  give 
anyone  a  dollar  that  cau  induce  a  crow  to 
touch  an  egg  or  pull  any  corn  on  my  place. 

Delaware,  O.  w.  a.  m. 
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Make  Your  Money  Make 


More  Money  ! 

NOWADAYS  the  man  who 
wants  to  accumulate  money 
invests  it  in  some  business.  He 
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day  digging  ditches  for  farmers 
in  your  locality.  You  can  find 
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A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 
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A  Year’s  Milk. — Our  cow  closed  her  milk 
year  April  19.  In  the  19  days  of  April  she 
gave  225  pounds,  which  makes  a  total  of 
8,883.  I  hoped  she  would  reach  9,000 
pounds,  but  that  trouble  with  indigestion 
last  August  put  her  back.  She  will  be 
fresh  in  June,  but  is  still  giving  16  pounds 
per  day.  I  hope  to  give  a  picture  of  her, 
for  in  some  respects  Mollic  is  a  good  model 
for  a  family  cow.  Now  what  does  her 
year’s  work  amount  to?  As  you  know  we 
call  this  milk  worth  four  cents  a  pound, 
since  that  is  what  we  must  pay  when  we 
buy.  I  think  it  is  fully  worth  that  price 
compared  with  other  foods.  Yet  what  will 
the  average  dairyman  say  when  he  figures 
and  sees  this  means  $355.32  for  one  cow  l 
Where  this  cow  came  from  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  this  milk  might  possibly 
average  1%  cent  a  pound  or  $133.24.  You 
see  locality  and  use  make  a  great  differ* 
ence  in  the  price.  We  once  had  a  little 
dwarf  Boston  terrier  dog  on  the  farm.  A 
colored  man  who  worked  for  me  offered  50 
cents  for  him  as  his  top  price,  Jack  took 
this  little  dog  to  a  show  where  he  won 
first  prize,  and  a  clean  offer  of  $500  in 
cash  was  made  for  him !  Mollie’s  milk  on 
her  home  hills  would  possibly  bring  the 
milker  $120 — probably  near  $100.  Sold  in 
New  York  or  nearby  towns  it  would  bring 
close  to  $400  I 

But  the  cost !  Taking  out  the  cost  of 
the  grain  and  allowing  20  cents  a  day  for 
care,  we  figure  that  this  milk  gave  what 
we  call  “earnings”  of  $225.30.  Out  of  this 
must  come  the  cost  of  the  rough  fodder, 
the  pasture,  rent,  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  cow.  How  are  these  to  be  figured? 
Her  roughage  has  been  mostly  sweet  corn 
stalks,  mangels  and  waste  cabbage,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  hay,  with  garden 


66  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  Owl’s  Design, 
a  purebred  Jersey,  a  young  cow  giving 
about  48  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The  next 
thing  Campbell  did,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
only  one  customer,  for  one  quart  of  milk, 
was  to  insert  a  four-inch,  one-column  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  daily  papers  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  informing  the  public  that  he  was 
prepared  to  supply  fresh  milk  or  cream, 
butter  or  cottage  cheese.  Within  10  days 
52  families  had  applied  to  him  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  mail,  for  one  quart  of  milk  every 
morning.  Several  wanted  butter  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  and  a  large  number  ordered 
the  cottage  cheese.  The  output  of  the  cows 
averages  14  gallons,  of  which  Campbell  is 
making  13  gallons  or  52  quarts.  The  milk 
is  delivered  early  in  the  morning,  while 
most  of  the  students  are  still  asleep.  In 
this  way  Campbell  serves  his  customers  and 
finds  time  to  attend  to  his  lessons  in  col¬ 
lege.  If  he  owned  these  two  cows  and  sold 
their  product  at  32  cents  gallon,  says  O.  K. 
Reed,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  he 
would  be  earning  $4.16  a  day.  The  feed 
for  the  two  cows  costs  less  than  one  dollar 
a  day.  Their  performance  is  not  offered 
as  an  attempt  at  record  breaking.  It  is 
described  to  show  how  an  ambitious  young 
man  can  find  a  way,  if  he  only  has  the  will, 
to  help  himself.  Incidentally,  Campbell 
continues  his  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers  and  clears  enough  to  keep  himself 
independent.  He  has  not  had  to  ask  one 
family  to  buy  his  goods.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  did  that  for  him.” 

You  will  see  that  we  are  not  doing  any 
wonderful  thing  with  Mollie  when  George 
Campbell  can  earn  $4.16  a  day  from  two 
cows.  The  chances  are  that  some  one  is 
getting  $1  or  more  per  day  from  your 
cows  right  now.  The  Kansas  college  can 
hardly  do  a  better  thing  than  to  establish  a 
course  based  right  on  George  Campbell’s 
hunt  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  All  over 


THOSE  SCRUB  HENS  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  251. 


wastes,  such  as  vines  and  tops.  How  do 
you  figure  such  values?  A  good  share  of 
the  time  she  has  been  picketed  on  a  mulched 
orchard  or  in  corners  where  grass  grows 
rank.  What  is  that  worth?  You  see  most 
of  her  roughage  has  no  selling  value  what¬ 
ever.  Thus  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  As  for 
“depreciation” — the  cow  will  give  more  milk 
next  year.  What  shall  we  charge  against 
her?  Y’ou  see  this  proposition  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  cow  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
of  keeping  a  dairy  herd. 

Some  of  those  back-to-the-land  advocates 
will  have  these  figures  all  twisted  about.  It 
will  be  easy  for  them  to  say  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  made  a  clear  profit  of  $225.30  on 
one  cow.  Therefore  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  20  cows  and  clear  $4,506.00  in  one 
year.  It  is  easy — on  paper — but  nowhere 
else.  The  “big.  story”  proposition  is  a  nui¬ 
sance.  I  think  we  can  keep  two  cows  here 
at  a  fair  profit — utilizing  wastes  and  what 
we  easily  grow  among  trees.  I  think  10 
cows  would  most  likely  run  us  in  debt, 
as  this  would  mean  a  large  outlay  for 
buildings  and  fixtures  and  food,  since  our 
plan  for  an  orchard  is  not  adapted  to 
growing  cow  feed.  We  wanted  to  know 
just  what  a  cow  can  do.  We  found  out, 
and  the  figures  are  so  useful  we  feel  as 
never  before  like  testing  every  worker  on 
the  farm  by  the  cent  and  the  scales. 

Cows  have  done  great  things  in  their  day. 
I  could  tell  many  a  story  of  how  a  dis¬ 
horned  cow  has  tossed  the  wolf  away  from 
the  door,  sent  children  to  school  and  held 
families  together.  Then  I  could  tell  how 
the  old  cow  has  redeemed  waste  places  and 
brought  wealth  to  poverty-stricken  districts. 
As  a  student  in  college  30  years  ago  I 
knew  how  many  of  the  boys  were  being 
milked  through  school.  It  seems  the  trick 
has  not  been  forgotten.  A  story  comes 
from  Manhattan,  Kansas,  about  George 
Campbell,  a  student  at  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege. 

The  Milky  Way  of  Education. — “The 
possibilities  of  a  milk  route  appealed  to 
Campbell.  Thereupon  he  arranged  with  the 
dairy  department  for  the  output  of  two 
cows,  Maid  Henry,  a  Holstein,  averaging 


the  country  are  towns  and  cities  filled  with 
people  who  want  .food.  Many  of  these 
towns  are  supplied  from  sections  100  miles 
or  more  away.  Right  within  reach  of  the 
telephone  or  rural  delivery  are  farmers  who 
can  supply  the  foods.  The  way  to  save 
the  consumer’s  dollar  is  to  bring  these  farm¬ 
ers  and  local  townspeople  together. 

The  Hen  Record. — We  started  the  hens 
February  15.  In  the  month  ending  May  15 
they  laid  631  eggs,  which  makes  a  total  of 
1,385  since  they  started.  Some  of  them  are 
sitting  and  the  average  in  the  pens  will  run 
about  30,  though  the  egg  average  will  be 
made  for  the  entire  number.  I  cheerfully 
admit  that  many  a  flock  will  lay  all  around 
our  scrubs  and  then  lay  some  more.  I  did 
not  start  out  to  beat  any  records,  but  to 
see  what  a  pen  of  ordinary  farm  hens  will 
do  if  given  a  fair  chance.  If  the  average 
hen  on  the  farm  lays  50  eggs  during  the 
year  I  am  much  mistaken.  Of  course  when 
some  one  has  a  “system”  or  something 
else  to  sell  he  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  doing  justice  to  your  family  when  you 
keep  a  hen  which  falls  under  a  200-egg 
record.  I  think  such  birds  are  to  the 
average  farm  hen  about  what  Baptiste 
Diabo  is  to  the  ordinary  hen  picker.  We 
intend  to  see  just  what  these  farm  hens 
do  and  what  we  can  do  to  help  increase 
their  record.  The  picture  of  a  group  of 
these  farm  hens  does  not  do  them  justice — 
or  perhaps  more  than  justice,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  could  get  of  them.  Our  Brahmas 
have  finally  started  and  are  making  a  good 
showing. 

Farm  Notes. — If  we  can  average  two 
good  days  a  week  we  think  we  do  well.  The 
floods  of  rain  have  held  us  all  up.  In  our 
neighborhood  potatoes  were  not  planted  by 
May  15 — about  three  weeks  behind.  Of 
course  corn  planting  will  run  far  into  June. 
Grass  .on  some  of  the  meadows  looks  well 
but  the  hard  Winter  certainly  hurt  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  rye.  An  occasional  warm 
day  shoots  it  up,  but  on  the  whole  it  will 
not  be  a  good  crop.  We  cut  most  of  ours 
for  hay.  On  the  other  hand  this  wet  sea¬ 
son  has  given  the  trees  a  remarkable  start. 
We  are,  apparently,  to  have  the  best  peach 


crop  we  ever  had  and  the  young  apple  trees 
are  showing  good  bloom.  The  strawberries 
never  gave  a  finer  promise,  except  for  the 
weeds  which  we  could  not  clean  out.  As 
the  rains  kept  on  pouring  down  I  changed 
the  plan.  The  potatoes  will  be  mostly  cut 
out  and  corn  and  fodder  crops  planted  in¬ 
stead.  If  this  were  not  done  strawberry 
picking  and  spraying  would  find  us  with 
half  a  dozen  other  pressing  jobs.  As  the 
orchards  get  older  and  need,  more  care  I 
see  that  we  must  become  specialists  more 
and  more.  Our  business  sets  on  a  three- 
legged  stool — peaches,  strawberries  and 
apples.  The  time  has  come  when  these  must 
have  first  place  and  the  rest  take  a  back 
seat  when  it  comes  to  a  pinch.  Fodder  and 
mulch  crops  are  a  part  of  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness,  and  corn  is  needed,  but  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  quit  truck  and  garden  crops  for 
sale.  h.  w.  c. 


A  WESTERN  “BACK  TO  THE  LANDER.” 

I  received  your  “Hind-Sights”  a  few 
days  ago.  It  is  unquestionably  a  good 
book,  and  I  trust  everybody  will  read  it.  I 
admire  your  stand  on  the  “back  to  the  land 
movement.”  I  have  had  this  land  fever 
for  about  three  years,  but  the  more  I  in¬ 
vestigate  and  the  closer  I  get  in  touch  with 
my  friends  who  are  trying  it,  the  clearer  I 
see  that  the  stand  you  take  is  correct.  I 
took  up  a  homestead  two  years  ago  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  a  40-acre 
tract  at  $7  per  acre.  Of  all  the  raw  deals 
the  Governlnent  has  handed  out,  this  is  on 
a  par  with  the  rankest.  I  used  to  have 
great  respect  for  the  things  the  Government 
said,  but  have  learned  through  experience 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  just 
as  good  and  no  better  than  the  people  who 
have  charge  of  it.  One  does  not  have  to 
live  long  on  a  homestead  under  present 
laws  to  learn  what  insurgency  means.  We 
read  now  and  then  of  changes  in  the  home¬ 
stead  laws,  and  in  fact  a  few  changes  have 
been  made ;  for  instance,  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  June  25,  1910,  allowing 
homesteaders  to  return  to  their  homes  un¬ 
til  water  is  available  had  the  odor  of  re¬ 
form  about  it,  but  imagine  our  disgust 
when  we  found  that  because  we  happened 
to  have  a  homestead  on  Indian  lands  we 
Were  exempt  from  the  benefits  of  this  re¬ 
form,  but  must  live  on  and  hope  for  water. 

I  made  an  application  for  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  under  this  new  law,  but  the  local 
office  rejected  it.  I  then  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  stating 
the  injustices  we  were  up  against,  but  only 
to  be  turned  down  by  his  majesty,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  On  my  way  home  I 
had  a  personal  talk  with  our  Senator.  I 
explained  the  unfair  things  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  insisted  on  us  carrying  out. 
He  acknowledged  the  unfairness  of  it  all 
and  stated  he  was  in  favor  of  changing 
matters,  but  that  his  constituents  objected  , 
and  told  him  that  he  would  be  holding  . 
back  Western  development.  So  you  see  it 
was  simply  another  case  where  the  big  I 
interests  must  be  looked  after  instead  of 
the  individual.  As  to  another  term  for 
Taft  would  say  that  Mr.  Pinchot  presents  \ 
the  subject  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Taft  ; 
as  far  as  the  new  order  of  things  is  con-  1 
cerned  has  fallen  down.  He  is  a  good  man 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
get  his  ear  down  to  the  ground  and  find 
out  what  the  people  are  thinking  about. 
La  Follette  stands  for  progress,  but  on 
talking  with  my  friends  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  many  there  were  who  knew  little 
of  him.  Roosevelt  with  all  his  faults  is 
the  man  of  the  hour.  'Tjie  Presidency 
strikes  me  as  a  simple  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  Would  you  fire  your  best  man  after 
he  had  worked  for  you  7%  years  simply 
because  your  predecessor  had  thought  in 
time  this  man  would  perhaps  own  your 
plant?  I  believe  that  President  Taft  has 
been  bound  up  so  long  with  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  that  he  spends  too  much  time  look¬ 
ing  up  his  old  legal  books  for  precedent. 
He  hates  to  get  away  from  the  established 
lines.  To  put  it  in  his  own  words,  he 
keeps  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  So  strong 
is  he  in  this  belief  that  even  should  a  cess¬ 
pool  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  road  he 
would  wade  through  it  instead  of  around 
it.  Roosevelt  would  travel  around  it  and 
is  always  willing  to  make  precedent  if 
necessary.  h.  a.  k. 


Some  Alfalfa  Lessons. — Last  season  I 
made  four  crops  of  Alfalfa  hay.  The  fourth 
crop  was  a  very  nice  one,  and  I  fed  it 
mostly  to  the  hogs  during  the  Winter.  We 
had  such  an  exceptional  hard,  cold  Winter 
and  a  wet  cold  Fall  that  the  Alfalfa  could 
not  grow  much  after  the  last  crop,  and 
hence  the  Alfalfa  field  went  into  Winter 
quarters  quite  naked.  This  was  too  much 
for  it,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  it  lost  its 
life.  On  one  field  I  left  the  fourth  crop 
on  the  field  over  Winter,  and  that  is  as 
good  as  last  season.  Another  mistake  that 
I  made  with  another  Alfalfa  field  was  that 
I  let  the  sheep  pasture  all  Fall,  and  they 
have  eaten  off  the  crowns  of  the  Alfalfa, 
and  it  also  died.  Two  points  in  Alfalfa  I 
have  learned  through  costly  experience  :  Do 
not  pasture  Alfalfa  with  sheep,  and  do  not 
mow  Alfalfa  very  late  in  the  Fall 'to  leave  it 
bare  over  Winter.  Alfalfa  is  such  a  won¬ 
derful  feed  that  we  should  take  the  best 
care  of  it,  and  try  to  preserve  it.  as  it 
needs  no  feeding.  We  can  simply  reap  and 
reap  for  at  least  five  to  six  years  without 
any  fertility,  and  the  Alfalfa  was  just  as 
good  the  sixth  year  as  the  first.  I  have 
plowed  the  above  named  field  and  planted 
to  potatoes,  and  intend  to  plant  it  again 
to  early  potatoes  next  season,  after  which 
I  shall  sow  to  Alfalfa  again.  Then  I  will 
remember  the  lesson  I  have  learned. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  a.  bashoee. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Don’t  ldll  your  calves  at 
birth.  Raise  or  veal  them  wn'tfc- 


out  milk.  Make  each  calf  a  profit 

V—gcll  yotirmilfc.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
’  "  —  turning  losses  into  big 


r  of  dairymen  and  farmers  are 
profits  by  using  the  famous 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


The  only  Perfect  Milk  Substitute— Not  a^_ 
mill  feed.  Costs  1-S  asmuchas ‘  ‘wholemuk.^^7% 
Cooked  at  1  he  factory— ready  to  use.  Pre-  -SZ'' 
vents  scouring.  Calves  like  it— develops 

them  faster— makes  finest  veai— prize 

winning  milkers.  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FREE— “Calves  Without  Milk'’— tells 
how  you  can  raise  &  calves  at  cost  of  1 •  J 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


AND I N  D I G  EST I O  N  TR0UBLES 


NEWTON’S  temper  and  indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  gets  at  tire  root  of  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  tlierofore 
Dentil  to  Heaves. 


Heaves  is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  in  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2i  times  as  much  as  small.andis 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  isastandard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  byTwenty  Y  ears’Record  ofgoodresulta. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


KEEP  MILK  SWEET 

by  proper  cooling  and 
aerating  immediately 
after  milking.  Dairy 
Profits  depend  almost 
entirely  on  preventing 
Sour  and  Garlicky  milk. 

THE  ROOT 
SANITARY  COOLER 

is  the  most  practical 
cooler  for  the  dairy. 
Can  be  used  under  all 
conditions  end  is  the 
only  cooler  that  can 
be  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  With¬ 
stands  Pressure.  Ask  for  free  circular.  Does 
it  Pay  to  Milk  Cows? 


Root  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  D,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Put  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Him 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


WE  Originated  the  Plan  of — Treating  Horses  by  Mail — tinder 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails.  OUT. 
CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE.  But  first  write  describing  your 
case,  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — Sample  Con  tract,  and  Advice — 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 

Write — as  there  is  nothing  so  costly  as  delay. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Aye.,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse 
With  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


For  Sale 

The  Maples  Poultry  Farm 

at  Berlin,  Conn. 

Consisting  of  fourteen  acres  of  as  good  land 
as  there  is  in  Hartford  County,  every  part 
of  which  can  be  cultivated;  about  forty  acres 
of  mountain  land,  partly  covered  with  un¬ 
derbrush;  good  house;  grain-house;  chicken 
coops;  hatchery;  etc.,  etc. 

This  Plant  is  in  Shape 

to  accommodate  from  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  head  of  poultry.  Buildings  in  good 
repair.  Good  markets.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Owner  willing  to  take  part 
payment  on  mortgage.  Address 

THE  MAPLES  FARM,  BERLIN,  CONN. 
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Ruralisms 


WEED  SEEDS  IN  ALFALFA. 

L.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush ,  N.  Y. — I  do  not  re¬ 
member  where  I  saw  the  advertisement 
of  Griswold  who  advertised  Alfalfa  free 
from  weed  seeds.  But  I  do  know  I  sent  to 
him  for  a  pound,  and  we  sowed  some  of  it 
last  Summer.  A  short  time  ago  I  sent  a 
teaspoon  of  this  seed  to  Washington  to  be 
tested  for  weed  seeds  and  the  following  is 
the  result,  approximate  number  weed  seeds 
per  pound  of  sample :  “Russian  thistle, 

2,400 ;  green  foxtail,  480 ;  dodder,  240 ; 
curled  dock,  240  ;  spreading  Panicum,  120  ; 
I’anicum  hirticaulis,  120 ;  total,  3,600.  In 
sowing  this  seed  at  the  rate  of  16  pounds 
per  acre,  360  weed  seeds  including  24  dod¬ 
der  seeds  would  be  sown  on  each  square 
rod.”  I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  this, 
as  I  have  read  in  your  paper  that  dodder 
is  very  obnoxious.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
recognize  it,  and  how  to  kill  it.  I  sent  a 
sample  of  seed  from  Philadelphia,  and  it  had 
approximately  224  Fremont’s  goosefoot ; 
112  Sweet  clover  to  a  pound.  Is  the  goose- 
foot  obnoxious? 

Ans. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  grow 
Alfalfa,  clover  and  grass  seeds  com¬ 
mercially  even  reasonably  free  from 
weed  seed  contamination,  but  3,600 
weed  seeds,  2,400  of  which  are  of  the 
detested  Russian  thistle,  Salsola  tragus, 
to  the  pound  of  Alfalfa  seeds,  is  entirely 
too  much.  The  Russian  thistle  is  the 
only  species  enumerated  that  is  included 
in  the  list  of  “Twenty-five  Most  Harm¬ 
ful  Weeds”  published  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1897.  It  has,  however,  never  be¬ 
come  well  established  east  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  is  not  likely  to  cause  serious 
trouble  in  New  York  State.  In  the 
prairie  States  it  has  long  been  a  for¬ 
midable  pest.  Dodder  may  be  recognized 
by  its  thread-like,  leafless,  twining 
growth,  entangling  the  Alfalfa  shoots 
in  masses  of  orange-yellow  fibres.  It 
is  an  annual  and  may  be  destroyed  by 
mowing  young  Alfalfa  over  which  it 
runs  before  the  dodder  has  seeded,  thus 
preventing  a  renewed  growth  next  year. 

The  curled  dock  seeds  are  probably 
the  same  as  our  common  yellow  dock, 
Rumex  crispus,  already  well  naturalized 
in  New  York  meadows.  Green  foxtail 
and  two  Panicums  are  annual  grasses 
of  no  great  staying  powers  and  may  be 
disregarded  as  pests. 

The  Philadelphia  sample  of  Alfalfa 
containing  224  seeds  of  Fremont’s 
goosefoot  and  112  Sweet  clover  to  the 
pound  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  safe 
one  to  plant,  if  nothing  worse  could 
be  found.  Fremont’s  goosefoot  is  a 
western  weed  allied  to  the  familiar 
lamb’s-quarters  or  pigweed,  Chenopo- 
dium  album,  and  being  practically  annual 
in  growth  is  easily  controlled.  Sweet 
clover  is  nearly  as  useful  as  Alfalfa 
itself,  the  few  plants  that  might  become 
established  could  not  be  regarded  as 
specially  objectionable.  There  is  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  thought  that  every  weed 
seed  sown  with  grass  and  forage  plants 
does  not  germinate,  as  many  are 
harvested  in  immature  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Always  purchase  seed  from 
dealers  of  established  reputation  rather 
than  from  sensational  advertisers,  v. 


THE  SALE  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 

E.  8.,  Bringhurst,  Ind. — How  could  I  put 
cut  flowers  on  the  market?  For  years  I  have 
grown  beautiful  flowers,  sweet  peas  (a  spe¬ 
cialty),  roses,  Asters,  etc.,  but  am  a  little 
distance  from  large  markets,  within  three 
hours’  train  distance  from  our  State  capital. 
When  placed  by  express  or  mail  products  can 
reach  Chicago  by  3  p.  m.  of  same  day  they 
are  sent  out.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to 
reach  buyers  at  either  or  any  place,  as  I 
wish  to  grow  flowers  for  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure  on  my  own  farm  some  distance 
from  cities?  I  am  after  both  profit  and 
pleasure  but  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
them  for  a  living. 

Ans. — The  customary  method  of  selF 
ing  flowers  is  through  a  commission 
man,  for  though  flower  growers,  like 
farmers,  complain  of  many  abuses  in 
the  commission  business,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  return  to  the  old  conditions, 
when  the  grower,  with  a  big  oilcloth- 
lined  basket  on  his  arm,  went  the  rounds 
of  the  retailers,  delivering  orders  or 
seeking  new  buyers.  A  list  of  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis  firms  given  to  E.  S. 
will  doubtless  be  helpful.  We  are  not 
told,  however,  whether  this  inquirer  ex¬ 
pects  to  grow  outdoor  flowers  only,  or 
is  planning  to  use  glass  also.  Outdoor 
flowers  reach  the  market  at  a  time 
when  slow  trade  makes  prices  low  in 
all  cities ;  many  of  the  florists’  regular 
patrons  are  out  of  town,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  after  commencements 
are  over,  is  transient  and  funeral  trade. 
Still,  the  lack  of  glass-grown  flowers 
makes  a  market  for  sweet  peas,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Asters,  Dahlias,  Coreopsis,  Gail- 
lardias,  pseonies,  Irises,  larkspurs,  etc. 
— only  the  grower  must  not  start  with 
the  idea  that  “there’s  millions  in  it.” 

The  inquirer  refers  to  “express  or 
mail,”  but  until  we  have  an  adequate 
parcels  post  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
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transmission  of  flowers  by  mail.  In 
Great  Britain  there  is  a  very  large  mail 
order  trade  in  flowers,  and  many  coun¬ 
try  people  supply  city  customers  direct 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  great  commer¬ 
cial  growers.  It  is  a  disadvantage  not 
reaching  Chicago  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  retail  florists  do  all 
their  heavy  buying  in  the  morning,  and 
we  think  icing  (ice  placed  across  the 
stems  in  packing)  would  often  be  nec¬ 
essary.  All  flowers  deteriorate  rapidly 
in  hot  Summer  weather,  and  very  care¬ 
ful  packing  would  be  needed  in  any 
case.  We  could  not  offer  much  encour¬ 
agement  for  shipment  of  outdoor  roses 
in  hot  weather  for  this  long  distance; 
in  fact,  the  distance  alluded  to  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disadvantage,  unless  the  ex¬ 
press  service  is  unusually  good.  We 
can  only  advise  cautious  experiments 
at  first,  say  with  well-selected  Asters, 
Gladiolus  and  sweet  peas,  and  some 
conservative  planting  of  pseonies  and 
Irises,  German  and  Japanese.  It  is  fas¬ 
cinating  work,  and  many  small  begin¬ 
ners  have  in  time  built  up  extensive 
lines  of  trade,  but  it  means  hard  work 
and  much  optimism,  and  is  no  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  at  any  time. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  BANANA. 

IF.  <7.  H.,  Ford ,  Idaho. — How  are  bananas 
grown  and  on  what  kind  of  trees  or  bushes? 
How  large  do  the  trees  grow,  and  bow 
often  have  they  to  be  plowed?  Are  they 
cultivated  like  corn  ? 

Ans. — The  bananas  or  plantains,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Musa  family,  are  neither 
trees  nor  shrubs,  botanically  speaking, 
but  perennial  herbs  having  long  verti¬ 
cal  sheathing  leaf-stalks  overlapping 
one  another,  and  forming  soft  stems  or 
trunks  four  to  15  feet  high;  from  the 
top  of  the  sheath  broad  undivided 
leaves  expand,  six  to  10  feet  in  length. 
The  fruit  is  produced  in  a  bunch  from 
the  top  of  the  sheathing  stem,  follow¬ 
ing  a  strange-looking  mass  of  purplish 
bracts  enclosing  flowers;  each  bunch  of 
fruit  weighs  from  40  to  60  pounds,  or 
even  more.  The  banana  provides  food 
for  millions  of  tropical  people,  far  sur¬ 
passing  in  quantity  that  of  any  other 
plant  in  proportion  to  the  space  occu¬ 
pied.  Bananas  are  grown  from  suck¬ 
ers,  planted  eight  to  10  feet  apart  in 
rich  soil.  Each  trunk-like  stalk  pro¬ 
duces  but  one  cluster,  after  which  it 
dies  and  is  replaced  by  sprouts  at  the 
base.  To  obtain  large  bunches  the  off¬ 
sets  are  chopped  out  as  they  appear,  and 
only  three  or  four  stalks  of  different 
ages  left,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession 
as  each  stalk  dies  out  after  fruiting. 
Ashes  and  stable  manure  are  used  for 
increased  fertility,  and  hoe  culture  given 
to  keep  down  weeds.  From  long  culti¬ 
vation  and  offset  propagation  seed  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  ba¬ 
nanas,  though  it  is  occasionally  found, 
and  new  varieties  are  obtained  from  it. 
Several  of  the  bananas  produce  textile 
fiber,  the  Manila  hemp,  Musa  textilis 
being  especially  valuable  for  this,  and 
the  large  leaves  are  also  used  for 
thatching.  The  plantain,  Musa  para- 
disiaca,  the  common  banana,  M.  sapien- 
tum,  and  the  dwarf  Chinese  banana,  M. 
Cavendishii,  are  the  leading  varieties  for 
food  production,  while  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  ornamental  sorts.  The 
handsomest  of  these  is  the  Abyssinian 
banana,  Musa  Ensete,  which  attains  a 
height  of  30  feet,  with  leaves  20  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide.  This  is  often 
used  for  Summer  gardening  in  this 
latitude ;  it  does  not  produce  edible 
fruit,  but  the  inner  stems  are  boiled  as 
a  vegetable  in  its  native  home,  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia.  This  plant 
produces  no  suckers,  and  requires 
several  years  to  come  to  the  fruiting 
period;  after  ripening  seed  it  dies,  like 
some  tropical  palms. 

Cutworms  and  Flowers. — Cutworms 
are  annoying  enough  outside,  but  im¬ 
agine  what  they  mean  to  a  florist  who 
is  growing  single-stem  Chrysanthemums. 
He  has  disbudded  the  plant  to  one 
single  bloom,  which  is  to  crown  a  tall 
stem  three  or  four  feet  or  more  in 
length,  and,  if  season  and  flower  are 
fortunate,  the  cut  bloom  may  wholesale 
for  75  cents  or  a  dollar.  Along  comes 
a  cutworm  which  appears  to  have  no 
ambition  in  life  except  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  that  tall  stem  and  eat  its  way 
through  that  one  high-priced  bud.  All 
the  florist  can  do  is  to  tear  out  the 
useless  plant  and  hunt  around  in  the 
manure  mulch  for  the  ruffianly  cut¬ 
worm.  Cutworm  hunting  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  work,  hours  being  spent  in 
hunting  for  them  in  the  mulch.  A 
variety  of  applications  are  used  on  soil 
and  plant  to  discourage  them,  some 
with  fairly  good  results,  but  destruction 
of  the  cutworm  by  hand  still  remains  a 
necessary  part  of  the  work. 


Poison  Ivy  is  so  common  and  should 
be  so  well  known  that  warning  against 
it  seems  almost  an  impertinence,  yet 
many  people  who  avoid  it  as  a  vine  seem 
unaware  that  it  often  grows  in  an  erect 
rather  than  trailing  form.  However,  its 
variable  three-foliate  leaves,  somewhat 
like  box  elder,  and  aerial  rootlets  are 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  it  is  easy  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  harmless  Virginia 
creeper  always  has  five  leaflets,  instead 
of  three.  While  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  is  usually  a  satisfactory  lotion  for 
poison  ivy  eruption,  frequent  and  copi¬ 
ous  use  of  pure  olive  oil  can  be  very 
highly  recommended.  Rubbing  the 
hands  and  face  with  this  oil  before 
working  among  infested  thickets  is  a 
wise  precaution.  Sometimes  a  sensitive 
person  exposed  to  this  plant  becomes 
poisoned  internally,  without  any  exter¬ 
nal  eruption,  a  general  malaise,  accom¬ 
panied  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  tract 
and  extreme  exhaustion  ensuing;  such 
symptoms,  following  exposure,  call  for 
intelligent  medical  care.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with  severe  Winter  outbreaks 
of  ivy  poisoning  as  a  result  of  using 
firewood  which  has  been  overgrown 
with  the  vine.  In  one  case  a  distressing 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  affecting  sev¬ 
eral  families,  was  traced  to  this  cause, 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  camper  to  avoid  such  firewood..  Of 
course  every  eruptive  poisoning  suffered 
upon  a  plant-hunting  expedition  is 
credited  to  poison  ivy,  but  similar  symp¬ 
toms  are  sometimes  caused  by  handling 
the  lady’s-slipper  orchid  or  moccasin 
flower  (Cypripedium).  These  plants 
bear  glandular  hairs  along  the  stem 
and  leaves,  containing  a  poisonous  oil 
very  similar  in  character  to  toxicoden- 
drol,  the  active  principle  of  poison  ivy. 
The  poison  is  especially  abundant  at 
the  fruiting  season. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You  Need  This 

I  FREE  Water  Supply  Book 

I  It  tells  how  to  solve  your  water  prob¬ 
lem;  also  about  the  service  you  get  from 

riji -r  fw  nfw  m  RELIABLE 

GOULDS  pumps 


yA\  ■  ^ 


Tolls  how  to  select  the 
right  pump  (we  make 
over  300  kinds)  to  best 
serve  your  requirements. 

Send  for  it  today. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 
58  W.  Fall  St., 

Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 
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FRUITS  AND 
,  FIELD  CROPS 

ana  do  whitewashing’  in  most  effectual,  economical, 
rapid  ir»y.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BROWN’S 


SPRAY 

i  and  do  whitowaahmi 
'  rapid  way.  Batisfa 

POWER**  Aufo-Sprays 

No.  1 ,  shown  hero,  is  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozrlo- 
doos  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.  Endorsed  by  Ex- 
periment  Stations  and  300,000  others.  40  styles  and 
sizes  of  hand  and  power  sprayers— also  prices 
and  valuable  spraying  guido  in  our  Freo  Book. 
Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

28  J*y  St.,  Roohoster,  N.  Y. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  iM&Sr 


Price  By  Mall  With  Teal 

Jar  and  Instruction* _ _  _  _ 

Ageota  Wanted  Everywhere 


a> 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  be- 
cause  the  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  trunk  and  roots  are 
all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may 
live. 

Neither  the  roots  nor  the 
branches  can  live  without  the 
other,  and  if  the  trunk  is  gir¬ 
dled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  tree  dies. 

The  existence  of  the  tree 
depends  not  only  on  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  all  the  parts,  but  upon 
their  being  always  connected 
together  in  the  “tree  system.” 


This  is  true  also  of  that 
wonderful  combination  of 
wires,  switchboards,  tele¬ 
phones,  employes  and  sub¬ 
scribers  which  helps  make 
up  what  is  called  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

It  is  more  than  the  vast 
machinery  of  communication, 
covering  the  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part 
is  alive,  and  each  gives  ad¬ 
ditional  usefulness  to  every 
other  part. 

The  value  of  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  depends  not  only  on  the 
number  of  telephones,  but 
upon  their  being  always  con¬ 
nected  together,  as  in  the  Bell 
System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Po licy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Y  e  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  notguaraatee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  us  within  one  month  of  the 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tiik  Rubai,  New-\oi.klb 
when  writing  the  advertiimr.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Under  the  new  school  code  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
county  high  schools  must  add  agriculture  to  the  list 
of  studies  if  they  wish  the  State’s  appropriation.  That 
is  a  good  move,  provided  the  “agriculture”  they  teach 
can  pass  an  examination  by  expert  farmers !  In  the 
early  days  when  certain  universities  and  classical  col¬ 
leges  were  after  appropriations,  they  tacked  on  a 
small  appendix  and  went  after  the  money.  The  “agri¬ 
culture”  they  taught  was  fearful  and  wonderful.  The 
school  was  merely  a  suction  pipe  for  drawing  money 
from  the  public  treasury  into  the  university!  Make 
these  high  schools  do  the  real  thing  or  refuse  to  feed 
them ! 

* 

You  see  the  farmers  have  their  side  of  this  college 
student  labor  proposition.  That  statement  by  Mr. 
Cornwall  on  page  661  will  provide  thinking  for  sev¬ 
eral  Sunday  afternoons.  The  college  student  will  do 
better  to  forget  his  sheepskin  and  get  out  his  overalls 
when  he  goes  hunting  a  farm  job.  Many  of  them  do 
this,  and  can  and  will  earn  all  the  money  a  farmer  will 
pay  them.  Of  course  the  argument  that  the  college 
vacation  comes  at  the  wrong  time  on  a  fruit  farm  is 
a  good  one.  In  regard  to  “rural  uplift” — ’twas  ever 
thus !  The  rural  people  naturally  want  to  know  who 
is  going  to  uplift  them  and  how  far  they  are  going 
from  the  ground. 

* 


People  are  really  beginning  to  grasp  the  main  issue, 
namely,  whether  we  shall  have  more  “government,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people” — or  less.  We  can’t  “stand  pat.” 
We  must  progress  or  fall  more  and  more  under  government 
by  a  “representative”  class,  which  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  means  a  leisure  class,  a  privileged  class,  an  aristoc¬ 
racy,  with  ultimately  an  oligarchy. 

The  above  is  written  by  a  New  York  farmer — nat¬ 
urally  Republican  in  politics,  but  one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  broken  the  old  party  collar  in  order  that 
they  may  think  freely.  You  cannot  put  the  real  issue 
clearer.  These  men  support  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  what 
he  represents.  They  are  not  blind  to  his  faults  or 
failings,  but  he  stands  for  what  they  believe.  Men 
have  come  before  with  much  the  same  message,  but 
the  people  were  not  quite  ready.  They  had  not  grown 
away  from  the  old  issues  and  party  ties.  Now  they 
come  with  a  rush.  The  politicians  are  sitting  on  the 
lid  and  think  they  can  hold  it  down.  They  have  done 
it  before  and  think  this  is  simply  another  of  those  “re¬ 
form”  waves  which  have  always  flattened  out  and 
run  back  to  the  ocean.  They  might  as  well  realize 
that  this  is  no  wave,  but  the  ocean  itself  rising  at  last 
in  its  angry  might.  Our  canvass  has  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Republican  farmers  of  the  country 
want  Mr.  Roosevelt  nominated.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  about  that.  The  Ohio  primary  election 
clinched  the  argument,  for  the  Taft  managers  fool¬ 
ishly  telegraphed  all  over  the  country  that  they  were 
praying  for  a  clear  day  so  the  farmers  would  stay 
at  home  and  not  vote !  Another  thing  which  seems  to 
be  clear  is  that  the  demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not 
so  much  one  of  personality  as  the  fact  that  he  stands 
definitely  for  certain  positive  things.  Let  the  farmer 

who  is  quoted  above  express  it : 

Our  rallying  point  at  present  is  Roosevelt.  He  stands 
for  what  we  want  and  what  we  believe.  We  are  not  blind 
to  his  faults,  and  we  are  for  what  he  represents  rather 
than  for  him  personally.  It  required  a  man  of  marked 
courage  and  ability  to  take  the  position  he  has  taken,  to 
join  in  the  attack  on  the  entrenched  powers  of  class  and 
privilege  and  to  crystallize  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
concerning  prevailing  conditions. 

In  this  primary  campaign  The  R.  N.-Y  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  wishes  of 
country  people.  When  the  real  campaign  opens  we 
expect  to  discuss  principles  in  the  same  way. 
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An  honorary  title  is  often  very  much  like  a  sore 
thumb — it  gets  in  the  way  of  a  man’s  natural  ability 
and  work.  The  average  “LL.D.”  will  not  be  likely  to 
doctor  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  or  man.  This  title 
should  belong  to  one  personage,  however — the  Moses 
who  is  to  lead  the  South  into  the  promised  land.  In 
this  case  Moses  must  carry  the  true  LL.D. — lime,  le¬ 
gumes  and  drainage,  and  must  drive  his  flocks  and 
herds.  For  the  salvation  of  the  South  lies  in  a  change 
to  live  stock  and  food  production,  with  dairying  and 
meat  making  as  a  foundation.  Cotton  and  all  other 
crops  may  be  increased.  Cash  will  flow  into  the 
South  and  not  be  tied  up  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Free 
of  the  slavery  of  cotton  growing  the  smaller  Southern 
farmer  will  gain  in  independence  and  grow  in  power. 
Lime  is  the  foundation,  and  the  legumes  and  drainage 
will  build  up  the  soil.  As  we  have  so  often  pointed 
out  the  South  should  as  soon  think  of  chopping  off  its 

toes  as  to  legislate  against  the  dairy  industry. 

* 

Here  is  the  photographic  copy  of  a  characteristic 
letter: 


For  the  benefit  of  people  with  poor  eyes,  we  re¬ 
peat  the  germ  of  this  remarkable  document: 

“Correspondence  with  you  is  not  worthy  of  our 
consideration.” 

Whew!  To  change  a  classic  remark  by  Cassius, 
upon  what  “system”  doth  this  our  Philo  feed  that 
he  is  grown  so  great  ?  The  average  Congressman 
will  give  “careful  consideration,”  but  Philo  does  not 
have  to  give  consideration  at  all.  You  will  find  the 
reason  for  all  this  on  page  673.  Mr.  Schedler  claims 
that  he  has  “two  flimsy  patched-together  coops,  a 
hatcher  that  is  entirely  worthless,  a  brooder  of  little 
account,  three  birds  that  I  could  buy  elsewhere  for 
less  money,  a  Standard  of  Perfection  and  10  lessons 
that  they  advertise  for  $5.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Philo  people  have  $72.50  of  Mr.  Schedler’s  money. 
In  other  words,  Philo  has  the  money  and  Schedler 
has  the  experience  with  appropriate  trimmings.  For 
nearly  four  months  Philo,  having  obtained  the  $72.50, 
seems  to  have  considered  Mr.  Schedler  “not  worthy  of 
our  consideration.”  It  was  Schedler’s  business  to  go 
ahead  and  make  a  living  with  six  hens  in  a  back  yard 
— for  did  not  this  “institute”  show  him  the  way?  How 
much  longer  this  silence  would  have  continued  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  not  come  in  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration,  hut  there  has  come 
a  sudden  rush  of  letters  to  Schedler  from  a  very 
smooth  individual  who  has  suddenly  become  very 
anxious  to  settle  the  matter.  Contortionists  who  tie 
themselves  into  knots  and  crawl  through  small  holes 
say  that  snake’s  oil  enables  them  to  do  it.  You  might 
take  the  oil  from  a  dozen  snakes  and  rub  it  on  an  eel. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  even  then  the  eel  could  learn 
something  of  his  wriggling  art  by  attending  this  Na¬ 
tional  Institute.  At  any  rate,  while  we  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration  we  seem  to  have  brought  Mr.  Sched¬ 
ler  into  the  worthy  column.  He  has  now  received  an 
affectionate  letter  from  Mr.  Philo  himself.  The  In¬ 
stitute  has  an  intense  desire,  since  the  unworthy  R. 
N.-Y.  took  a  hand,  to  do  everything  that  is  right. 
That  is  surely  the  limit  of  human  endeavor,  and  we 
now  wait  with  interest  to  see  just  what  the  Institute 
will  do  with  the  $72.50. 

* 

Referring  to  parcels  post,  I  wrote  our  Congressman 
asking  his  attitude.  He  replied  he  would  give  the  matter 
his  “careful  consideration.”  It  would  seem  that  after  all 
the  fun  that  has  been  made  of  these  “careful  considera¬ 
tion”  men,  they  would  have  the  ingenuity  to  invent  some 
new  phrase  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  parcels  post,  be¬ 
sides  that  threadbare  parrot-like  “careful  consideration.” 

Oregon.  o.  H.  c. 

We  doubt  if  they  can  help  it.  It  has  become  a  fixed 
habit,  as  much  a  part  of  them  as  a  wart  or  a  scar! 
We  have  seen  parents  try  to  cure  a  child  of  being 
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“left-handed”  by  tying  his  hand  and  compelling  him 
to  use  the  right.  The  hand  was  not  to  blame.  One 
lobe  of  the  brain  was  larger  and  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  hand  obeyed — it  did  not  dictate.  These 
“careful  consideration”  men  cannot  help  talking  that 
way.  Their  brains  have  been  trained  to  think  that  a 
nice  “jolly”  or  a  good  sample  of  “guff”  will  keep  their 
people  quiet.  So  they  say  “careful  consideration” 
without  expecting  to  be  bothered  again.  The  only 
cure  for  them  is  a  surgical  operation.  The  ballot  is 
the  only  way  to  cut  “careful  consideration”  out  of 
them. 

* 

I  have  read  some  reference  to  the  “two>  blades  of  grass 
theory.”  What  is  this  theory,  what  does  it  mean,  and  who 
started  it?  b.  j.  c. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1667.  He  was  a  noted  writer  and  churchman,  author 
of  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  many  books  and  essays.  He 
stated  that  the  most  useful  and  noted  citizen  was  he 
“who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before.”  This  was  accepted  as  a  great  truth, 
and  has  been  quoted  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
agricultural  maxim.  It  zuas  true  nearly  250  years  ago, 
when  Swift  wrote  it.  England  at  that  time  was  at 
war,  and  the  food  problem  was  a  fierce  one.  The 
wisest  men  feared  famine.  America  had  not  begun 
to  supply  the  home  country — at  times  it  needed  help. 
Anything  which  added  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil  in  England  and  Ireland  was  a  godsend.  Swift’s 
“two  blades  of  grass”  theory  was  true,  for  the  farmers 
of  that  day  obtained  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that  after  250  years 
some  of  our  thinkers  and  teachers  attempt  to  apply 
it  to  our  changed  conditions.  Our  American  farm¬ 
ers  obtain,  on  the  average,  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  A  large  share  of  what  they  now  produce  is 
wasted  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  handling  and  ship¬ 
ping  it.  There  are  combinations  among  the  handlers 
and  buyers  of  meat,  grain  and  other  produce,  so  that 
both  producer  and  consumer  are  held  apart  and  thus 
held  up.  And  now  come  the  “two  blades  of  grass” 
advocates  who  tell  us  to  produce  more  as  a  cure  for 
the  present  evils  of  distribution.  Their  own  figures 
prove  that  whenever  a  crop  is  doubled  the  farmers 
get  less  than  for  the  smaller  crop ;  the  consumers  pay 
about  the  same  for  food,  while  the  railroads  and  the 
middlemen  receive  about  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
before. 

This  “two  blades  of  grass”  was  a  beautiful  theory 
in  England  during  the  wars,  but  it  does  not  work 
well  with  a  35-cent  dollar.  Far  better  for  our  farmers 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  one  blade  before  they  add 
to  their  expense  by  growing  two  blades.  Let  some 
way  be  made  for  them  to  obtain  15  cents  more  of  the 
dollar  and  the  extra  blades  will  soon  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  Right  now  this  fair  price  for  one  blade  theory  is 
the  livest  thing  in  all  agriculture.  Consumers  are  or¬ 
ganizing  to  buy  and  producers  are  organizing  to  sell. 
Let  them  get  together  and  the  blade  of  grass  theory 
will  be  settled.  The  great  thing  for  farmers  to  do 
is  to  organize  small  packing  and  selling  organizations. 
Make  them  small  to  begin  with,  so  they  will  hang 
together.  Learn  how  to  pack  a  uniform  product  and 
how  to  guarantee  a  steady  supply.  Then  go  out  for 
more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  obtain  it.  The  thing  has  already  been  done  by 
many,  and  we  want  all  possible  reports  from  societies 
that  have  organized.  The  more  publicity  these  rec¬ 
ords  can  have  the  better  for  all,  for  many  consumers’ 
clubs  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to  buy. 


BREVITIES. 

Hay  is  cured  by  wind  or  air  circulating  through  it. 

The  hot  sun  does  not  cure  it — it  is  the  hot  wind. 

Therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  the  hay  in  tho  swath  or 
the  cock  if  possible. 

Try  to  cure  it  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  green  as  long  as 
possible.  Much  of  the  moisture  will  pass  off  through  the 
leaves. 

Many  a  proposition  is  very  sound  iu  theory  but  mighty 
silent  in  practice. 

Top-i corking — using  your  head.  “Grafters”  rarely  work 
with  their  hands. 

Money  talks — but  it  has  talked  too  much  of  late  and 
told  too  many  of  its  future  plans.  It  is  time  for  men  to 
talk  more. 

With  one  million  cubic  centimeters  of  anti  liog-cholera 
serum  iu  storage  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  is  ready 
for  an  outbreak. 

The  Ontario,  Agricultural  College  sends  experts  to  sur¬ 
vey  and  plan  drainage  on  farms  when  the  owner  will  pay 
carfare.  The  railroads  charge  only  one  cent  a  mile  for 
this  service. 

During  the  past  11  years  the  expediture  per  capita  for 
liquors  in  Great  Britain  has  fallen  from  $23  to  $17.50, 
this  being  laid  chiefly  to  such  substitutes  as  cocoa-rooms 
and  moving- pi ctnre  shows  and  the  increased  interest  in 
athletic  sports. 
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CO  -OPERATION; 

The  Chance  for  New  York  Farmers. 

There  are  times  in  the  affairs  of  a 
people  just  as  in  the  affairs  of  individ¬ 
uals,  when  opportunity  knocks  at  their 
doors.  We  believe  the  farm  producers 
of  the  State  of  New  York  face  such  an 
opportunity  now.  The  New  York  State 
Food  Commission,  a  recent  creation,  is 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  to  city  people.  A  sub¬ 
committee  has  been  investigating  prices, 
markets  and  marketing  in  New  York 
City.  Housewives’  leagues,  consumers’ 
leagues,  and  co-operative  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
city;  and  all  are  demanding  better  facil¬ 
ities  and  greater  economies  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  foods.  Special  committees 
are  now  studying  the  terminal  facilities 
of  the  city,  the  expense  of  delivering 
from  cars  to  consumptive  centers,  and 
the  question  of  market  facilities.  The 
State  Food  Commission  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  recommend  a  chain  of  retail  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  city  where  produce  may  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  farm,  and  where 
the  city  housewife  can  buy  it,  thus  ex¬ 
cluding  the  costly  and  wasteful  system 
now  in  use.  Others  are  advocating  a 
series  of  wholesale  markets  only,  leav¬ 
ing  the  retail  distribution  to  the  small 
dealers  as  now  but  eliminating  the  job¬ 
bing  and  commission  charges  expenses 
now  paid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  means  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  condition  in  the  New  Y'ork 
City  market.  These  consumers,  repre¬ 
sented  largely  by  women,  want  cheaper 
food.  They  are  insisting  on  full  weights 
arid  measures,  they  want  fresh  goods  of 
uniform  quality,  and  in  convenient  pack¬ 
ages.  From  the  city  they  are  demand¬ 
ing  convenient  markets.  It  will  cost 
the  city  millions  to  provide  them;  but 
the  markets  must  come.  The  city  is 
using  approximately  $500,000,000  worth 
of  food  yearly.  A  10  per  cent  saving 
means  $50,000,000  annually.  The  logic 
of  those  figures  is  better  transportation 
facilities  in  the  city  and  markets.  These 
women  will  empty  the  markets.  The 
question  for  New  York  and  nearby 
farmers  is,  who  shall  fill  them?  Let  me 
tell  you  now  you  cannot  fill  them  at  a 
profit  with  the  old  methods  of  ship¬ 
ments.  For  these  new  markets  these 
awakened  consumers  will  demand  fresh 
goods,  of  uniform  quality  and  grade, 
packed  in  bulk  to  suit  the  conveniences 
of  a  city  home.  If  you  do  not  furnish 
the  food  to  their  liking,  some  one  else 
will.  Already  Hood  River  apples  are 
filling  the  markets  at  three  cents  each, 
while  better  apples  grown  in  the  Eastern 
States  are  rotting  in  bins  and  barrels 
with  the  culls  and  vermin  of  the  crop. 

Neither  can  you  wait  and  see  what 
others  will  do,  and  then  follow  their 
lead.  The  producers  who  capture  the 
trade  of  these  new  markets  wifT" hold 
it.  The  opportunity  is  now. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation,  rep¬ 
resenting  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  is  exerting  its  influence  to  further 
the  city  improvements;  but  it  deems  the 
producers’  part  of  the  work  as  most  im¬ 
portant.  The  consumers  will  find  no 
trouble  to  fill  the  markets  with  distant 
products;  but  the  market  once  lost,  New 
York  and  adjacent  farmers  will  have 
lost  the  advantage  of  their  favorable 
location.  The  important  thing  is  to 
establish  standards  and  grades  and  to 
perfect  organizations  of  farmers  to 
guarantee  the  grades;  and  then  when 
the  new  markets  are  ready,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  goods.  It  is  all  no  easy  task.  It 
will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  a 
month  or  a  year.  It  will  take  patience 
and  perseverance  and  work;  but  with 
the  right  beginning  it  will  pay  its  way 
from  the  start  by  securing  for  the 
producer  his  legitimate  share  of  the 
proposed  saving  that  now  goes  to  the 
middlemen.  The  committee  will  have 
a  sub-committee  on  standards,  grades 
and  packages,  and  desires  to  have  sug¬ 
gestions  from  producers,  shippers  and 
consumers.  We  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  officers  of  farmers'  organizations 
who  are  not  yet  represented  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  samples  of  packages  and 
cartons  that  have  proved  satisfactory 
will  be  especially  welcomed.  This  work 
opens  up  great  possibilities;  and  it  is 
especially  encouraging  and  gratifying 
to  acknowledge  the  kindly  interest  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  work,  not  only  by  the  city 
consumers,  but  by  men  and  women  of 
large  business  interests  and  of  national 
reputation.  But  the  proposition  is  one 
largely  for  producers.  These  people 
begin  to  realize  that  the  producers  are 
being  cheated  as  well  as  themselves. 
They  are  in  sympathy  with  you.  They 
will  buy  your  goods  if  you  bring  the 
goods  to  them  in  proper  shape  and  condi¬ 
tion,  but  they  will  not  do  it  all.  In  the 


last  analysis,  if  other  producers  bring 
them  what  they  want  as  they  want  it, 
and  you  do  not,  the  others  will  get  the 
trade.  The  cooperative  committee  will 
welcome  the  suggestions  and  help  of 
anyone  interested,  and  will  especially 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  not  yet  registered. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON, 

____________  Chairman. 

LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  Southern  Man’s  Argument. 

Since  you  specially  request  that  the 
South  be  heard  from  ou  the  oleo  question, 
and  why  they  take  the  side  against  butter, 
it  is  time  to  speak.  The  South  looks  on 
the  oleo  tax  as  an  inquisition  and  class 
legislation  with  its  sole  object  to  enrich 
the  Northern  dairyman  and  butter  trust,  at 
the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the  nation, 
exactly  and  identically  as  in  the  duty  on 
block  tin,  wool,  steel,  iron  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  commodities.  The  South  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  a  composition  of  various 
greases  and  oils,  etc.,  which  is  not  un¬ 
wholesome,  should  pay  a  special  tax  in 
some  cases  and  be  exempt  from  it  in  others, 
and  knows  the  only  reason  is  to  prevent 
certain  mixtures  from  cutting  into  the 
profits  of  the  dairying  sections.  Wherefore 
should  compound  lard,  cottolene,  hogless  lard 
be  sold  without  tax,  and  a  similar  com¬ 
pound  but  of  somewhat  different  proportions 
be  taxed,  not  because  it  is  a  mixture,  but 
because  it  bears  the  name  of  “butterine,” 
a  butter  substitute?  There  appears  no  ra¬ 
tional  reason  for  imposing  an  excessive  tax 
on  a  compound  of  fats  and  greases  simply 
when  it  is  colored  to  match  another  greasy 
substance  produced  from -the  milk  of  cattle, 
which  substance  is  also  masquerading  under 
“false  colors”  95  out  of  10O  cases,  as  it 
must  he  of  uniform  color  and  to  get  this, 
that  color  must  be  artificial.  If  one  greasy 
mixture  pays  a  tax  for  putting  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  color,  the  other  should  do  likewise. 

As  we  see  the  tax  on  oleo  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  parcels  post,  “they  all  look  alike 
to  ns.”  only  the  dairy  and  butter  trust 
is  fighting  to  perpetuate  one  and  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  the  other,  and  if  the  dairy- 
man  will  write  his  views  on  the  express 
situation  opposed  to  parcels  post,  and  then 
substitute  the  word  “butter”  for  “express” 
and  “oleo”  for  “parcels  post”  he  will  have 
an  excellent  idea  of  some  of  the  reasons 
the  South  opposes  oleo  legislation  for. 
Many  persons  cannot  afford  the  regular  use 
of  butter  at  prevailing  prices,  but  could 
afford  butterine  if  it  was  untaxed,  and  it 
is  the  depriving  these  people  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  luxury,  for  butter  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  a  good  healthy  article  of  diet, 
that  largely  helps  to  create  opposition  to 
the  tax  on  oleo.  “Protection”  is  heresy 
in  the  South,  aud  if  an  industry  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  let  it  die  as  it 
deserves  and  a  fitter  successor  will  take  its 
place.  If  the  butter  trust  cannot  fight  its 
battles  alone  without  the  protection  of  the 
government,  let  it  go  down  in  defeat.  The 
people  always  have  been  able  to  procure 
good  butter  when  they  had  the  price,  long 
before  the  Elgin  Board  was  thought  of,  and 
will  long  after  it  is  forgotten.  I  presume 
I  have  eaten  plenty  of  butterine  branded 
“butter,”  but  to  my  knowledge  have  never 
bought  the  “butterine,”  as  so  far  I  have 
managed  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  the  price 
of  the  small  amount  of  butter  used,  but 
when  it  went  to  over  40  cents,  cut  it  out 
just  as  many  others  did,  on  principle. 
Alabama.  marsena  a.  darker. 

Reply  by  Geo.  M.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Parker,  on  being  asked  the  reason  for 
the  attitude  of  the  South  regarding  the 
oleomargarine  question,  gives  only  one  spe¬ 
cific  cause.  He  claims  that  “the  sole  ob¬ 
ject”  of  the  law  is  “to  enrich  the  northern 
dairyman  and  butter  trust.”  That  there  is 
any  “butter  trust”  we  deny.  We  also  deny 
that  the  law  can  benefit  exclusively  the 
Northern  dairymen.  If  the  “sole  object” 
of  the  law  is  to  help  dairymen.  Southern 
dairymen  as  well  as  Northern  will  share  in 
the  benefit.  If  “certain  mixtures  cut  into 
the  profits  of  dairying”  that  cut  is  not  sec¬ 
tional  hut  injures  South  ns  well  as  North. 
If  this  is  Mr.  Parker’s  only  specific  reason 
for  the  attitude  of  the  South  it  is  a  reason 
without  any  foundation  in  fact.  Much 
thought,  effort  and  money  are  being  ex¬ 
pended  to  develop  dairying  in  the  South. 

All  Southern  agricultural  leaders  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  helping  on  the  movement. 
Great  progress  is  being  made.  This  move¬ 
ment  needs  encouragement.  Mr.  Parker 
raises  a  number  of  general  points  which 
have  no  particular  sectional  application.  A 
friend  of  oleomargarine  in  Maine  or  Oregon 
could  raise  them  as  well  as  one  in  Alabama. 

1.  “Why  should  a  wholesome  mixture  be 
taxed  in  some  eases  and  not  in  others?” 
Because  cottolene,  hogless  lard,  etc.,  are 
advertised  honestly  and  sold  on  their  merits. 
Oleomargarine  when  colored  to  counterfeit 
butter  is  frequently  advertised  dishonestly, 
and  in  many  cases  is  sold  dishonestly,  to 
the  injury  of  consumers  and  dairymen  both 
South  and  North.  The  tax  is  on  the  frand, 
not  on  an  honest  substitute. 

2.  “Many  people  cannot  afford  butter,  but 
could  afford  oleomargarine,  if  it  were  un¬ 
taxed.”  Ninety-seven  percentage  of  last 
year’s  output  of  oleomargarine  was  prac¬ 
tically  untaxed,  so  that  this  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Parker  fails  to  the  ground. 

3.  “Butter  masquerades  under  false  col¬ 
ors  in  95  out  of  100  cases.  If  one  greasy 
mixture  pays  a  tax  for  putting  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  color  the  other  should  do  likewise.” 

Butter,  which  is  not  a  “mixture,”  never 
masquerades  under  false  colors  and  never 
puts  on  an  artificial  color.  The  natural 
color  of  butter  is  yellow.  It  is  sometimes 
colored  butter  color  to  intensify  or  empha¬ 
size  its  natural  color,  but  it  is  never  given 
an  artificial  color.  Even  this  adding  of  col¬ 
oring  matter  is  not  done  as  often  as  Mr. 
Parker  states.  The  motive  in  coloring 
oleomargarine  is  the  motive  of  a  counter¬ 
feiter — the  intention  to  make  it  simulate 
something  which  it  is  not. 

“If  an  industry  cannot  stand  on  its  own 


merits  let  it  die  as  it  deserves.”  This  is 
a  sentiment  to  which  dairymen  can  sub¬ 
scribe.  Let  oleomargarine  in  its  natural 
color,  stand  on  its  merits  as  a  cheap,  whole¬ 
some,  honest  substitute  for  butter,  not  as 
a  fraud  and  a  counterfeit.  Butter  asks  for 
no  protection  when  the  deal  is  a  square 
one,  when  it  is  not  handicapped  by  the 
competition  of  a  counterfeit. 

GEO.  M.  WHITAKER. 

Sec.  National  Dairy  Union. 

Politics  or  Business 

Calling  on  a  lawyer  friend  in  a  large 
city  a  few  years  ago  I  found  him  about 
starting  for  a  State  convention.  As  he  had 
previously  told  me  that  he  was  out  of  poli¬ 
tics  forever,  I  expressed  my  surprise.  “I 
am  out  of  politics,”  was  his  answer,  “but 
I  am  not  out  of  business.”  He  was  at¬ 
torney  for  a  railroad,  and  his  business  at 
the  convention  was  to  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  client.  I  presume  we  are  most 
of  us  out  of  politics,  so  far  as  politics 
means  a  scramble  for  offices,  but  we  ought 
all  to  be  distinctly  in  politics  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  the  way  our  representatives 
transact  our  business.  The  congressional 
district  in  which  I  live  is  satisfactorily  rep¬ 
resented,  but  I  think  the  farmers  in  most 
districts  will  do  well  to  ponder  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  Canadian  dispatch  : 

“Both  political  parties  are  combining  to 
elect  an  independent  representative  to  the 
Dominion  Commons  for  the  Kootenay  dis¬ 
trict,  with  the  sole  instruction  that  he  re¬ 
main  independent  until  such  time  as  the 
lumbermen  are  satisfied  that  their  interests 
are  carried  out.” 

Those  Canadians  have  the  right  idea. 
They  are  going  to  forget  whether  they  are 
“Grits”  or  “Tories”  and  they  are  going  to 
find  a  representative  gifted  with  the  same 
lapse  of  memory,  just  long  enough  to  get 
their  interests  taken  care  of ;  then  he  can 
blindly  follow  Lanrier  or  Borden,  or  what¬ 
ever  leader  he  may  choose.  This  is  some¬ 
what  in  line  with  the  idea  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  party  often  suggested  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Probably  an  agrarian  party,  such  as  exists 
in  Germany,  is  not  desirable  here — or  there, 
for  that  matter — aud  perhaps  it  would  be 
hard  to  organize  one  if  we  wanted  it.  But 
it  does  seem  as  if  American  farmers  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well 
as  the  Canadian  lumbermen  do  it.  If  we 
want  an  effective  parcels  post  law,  or  oieo 
law.  wo  should  begin  right  now  to  see  that 
those  Congressmen  who  are  not  with  us 
get  into  line  or  else  take  steps  to  replace 
them  with  men  who  will  properly  represent 
ns.  h.  a.  s. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Seven  lives  have  been  lost 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  has  been  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  the  earliest  forest  fires  in  the  history 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Scores  of 
families  are  homeless  in  Skagit  county, 
Washington.  May  15  bodies  of  three  men 
were  found  in  the  main  Dempsey  logging 
camp  and  the  bodies  of  four  others  are 
known  to  bo  in  the  ruins.  The  men  gave 
up  their  lives  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
property  of  their  employers,  remaining  be¬ 
hind  while  others  fled. 

A  verdict  for  $7,500  was  awarded  Walter 
B.  Hough  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
May  17  against  Edward  T.  Rosenheimer 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Grace  Hough, 
who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  a 
runabout  when  the  defendant's  automobile 
struck  the  latter  vehicle.  Mr.  Hough  sued 
for  $25,000.  Rosenheimer  was  tried  for  the 
killing  of  Grace  Hough  and  was  acquitted. 
Counsel  for  Rosenheimer  moved  to  set  aside 
the  verdict  as  excessive,  and  Justice  Gerard 
reserved  decision. 

State’s  Attorney  Dedman  of  Kentucky 
filed  suits  May  17  against  the  International 
Harvester  Company  in  four  counties,  com¬ 
prising  the  18th  Judicial  District,  alleging 
that  the  company  operated  in  these  counties 
in  violation  of  the  Kentucky  anti-trust  law. 
Five  thousand  dollars  and  costs  are  asked 
in  each  case. 

Many  more  exhibits — correspondence 
among  manufacturers  and  jobbers  that 
shows,  according  to  the  government,  that 
they  conspired  against  five  and  10  cent 
stores  to  shut  off  supplies  of  wall  paper — 
were  introduced  May  16  jn  the  trial  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  of  eight  representatives  of 
concerns  in  that  trade  who  are  charged 
with  violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
Louis  Paul,  of  Wheeling,  testified  that  he 
could  not  get  wall  paper  for  his  five  and 
10  cent  stores  in  that  place  and  Cleveland, 
and  as  a  result  his  Cleveland  store  had 
gone  out  of  business.  He  had  no  trouble, 
he  said,  in  getting  all  the  wall  paper  he 
wanted  for  another  all-priced  store  in  which 
he  was  interested.  Charles  F.  Newberry,  of 
New  York,  secretary  of  a  company  which 
operates  a  string  of  five  and  10  cent  stores, 
testified  that  his  company  was  repeatedly 
refused  paper  by  the  manufacturers. 

Fire  which  started  early  May  19  in  the 
Stowers’  Furniture  Building,  Main  and 
Capitol  streets,  Houston,  Tex.,  demolished 
that  structure,  and  caused  damage  approx¬ 
imating  $400,000  in  the  business  district. 

The  Federal  Government  made  a  new 
move  May  18  in  its  effort  to  enforce  the 
Sherman  law.  It  began  an  action  against 
Hermann  Sielcken  and  seven  other  defend¬ 
ants  for  a  receiver  for  950.000  bags  of 
coffee,  “more  or  less,”  now  stored  in  the 
South  Brooklyn  warehouses  of  the  New 
York  Dock  Company.  The  defendants  in¬ 
sist  and  the  Government  admits  that  this 
coffee  belongs  to  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  this,  Mr.  Sielcken  asserts, 
is  apt  to  give  the  suit  an  international 
aspect.  The  suit  is  designed  to  break  up 
the  coffee  valorization  scheme  into  which 
the  Government  of  Brazil  and  a  number 
of  American  and  foreign  bankers  entered 
six  years  ago. 

Sympathy  for  the  mine  mules  has  caused 
75  men  of  the  Morgan  Run  colliery  near 
Coshocton,  O.,  to  go  on  strike.  The  men 
said  they  do  not  think  the  mules  receive 
proper  treatment  and  they  will  remain  on 
strike  until  assured  the  mules  will  be 
treated  humanely. 

In  a  terrific  electrical  storm  lightning 
struck  the  Corning  Mill  of  the  E.  I.  DuPont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  in  Schaghti- 
coke,  N.  Y.,  May  21.  The  mill  was  wrecked 
and  every  pane  of  glass  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village  was  broken.  No  one  was 
injured.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

Serious  charges  are  being  brought  against 
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judges  in  the  General  Sessions  Court  of 
New  York,  it  being  proven  that  many  con¬ 
fessed  criminals  are  let  go  on  suspended 
sentence,  while  others  are  released  against 
the  weight  of  evidence.  The  work  of  the 
police  is  nullified,  and  proper  protection 
to  citizens  is  not  given.  Political  influence 
is  alleged,  a  majority  of  the  judges  being 
affiliated  with  the  Tammany  party. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — American  ambas¬ 
sadors  in  Europe,  by  direction  of  the  State 
Department,  have  undertaken  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  farm  finance  to  make  recommenda- 
tjons  which  shall  be  the  basis  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by 
American  farmers  and  eliminate  high  in¬ 
terest  charges.  President  Taft,  it  is  said, 
is  prepared  to  recommend  to  Congress  some 
proposed  legislation  as  the  result  of  this 
investigation.  It  may  be  framed  after  the 
French  Credit  Foncier,  which  loans  money 
to  farmers  at  a  staple  rate  of  interest 
and  issues  bonds  for  the  loans.  The  insti¬ 
tution  is  under  government  supervision.  The 
German  Landschaften  system  also  is  under 
observation.  The  American  farmer  is  said 
to  pay  from  six  to  10  per  cent  interest, 
while  the  French  farmer  averages  4.3  per 
cent. 

What  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the  Essex 
County,  N.  J.,  Park  Commission  has  to  cope 
is  the  same  one  that  has  given  State  For¬ 
ester  Alfred  Gaskill  and  all  New  Jersey  trae 
experts  serious  .concern  for  the  last  five 
years.  It  is  the  chestnut  blight,  which, 
while  the  scientists  have  cast  about  in  vain 
for  a  method  to  combat  it,  has  within  an  in¬ 
credibly  sort  time  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  chestnut  trees  in  Essex  county. 
Reports  are  that  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  counties  are  no  better  off  than  Essex, 
and  that  Sussex  county,  where  there  was 
a  bountiful  crop  of  nuts  last  year  will  soon 
be  among  the  denuded  districts.  Salem  and 
Cape  May  counties  are  the  only  two  that 
have  thus  far  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
pest.  The  total  damage  already  done  and 
practically  certain  to  follow,  in  view  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  tree  doctors,  has  been 
estimated  at  $5,000,000  in  the  State.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  every  chestnut  tree 
in  the  State  will  have  been  killed  by  the 
blight  unless  some  better  means  than  chop¬ 
ping  down  the  affected  ones  is  discovered. 

The  shearing  of  the  flock  of  Central  Park- 
sheep  was  begun  May  20  at  the  sheepfold 
by  two  Scotch  immigrants,  who  were  found 
after  considerable  searching  about  for  an  ex¬ 
pert  shearer.  There  seems  to  he  a  dearth  of 
sheepmen  among  men  in  the  city  out  of  em- 
polyment.  Head  Keeper  Snyder  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  calling  up  employment  agen¬ 
cies  for  a  professional  shearer.  It  was 
through  a  visitor  that  he  heard  of  the  two 
men  who  recently  arrived  from  Scotland. 
They  knew  the  business  and  were  glad  to 
get  the  job,  although  it  will  not  last  long. 

MEAT  INSPECTION.— -The  preliminary 
inquiry  of  the  House  committee  into  the 
wholesale  charges  brought  against  the  meat 
inspection  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  closed  by  the  Moss  com¬ 
mittee  May  15,  following  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  John  V.  Laddey,  of  Newark,  the  third 
of  the  witnesses  offered  by  Representative 
Nelson.  Dr.  Laddey,  a  former  veterinary 
inspector  at  New  York  and  Newark  abat¬ 
toirs,  testified  he  left  the  service  last  De¬ 
cember  because  his  hands  were  tied  by  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  unable  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  sanitary  conditions  in  slaught¬ 
ering  and  packing  establishments.  Portions 
of  his  testimony  relating  to  alleged  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  slaughter  houses  were  unprint¬ 
able.  Inspectors  were  given  to  understand 
they  must  be  lenient  with  the  packers,  said 
Dr.  Laddey.  Dr.  Laddey  read  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  correspondence*  with  his  superior  officers 
regarding  his  views  on  inspection  and  also 
a  letter  of  resignation,  which  he  sent 
Secretary  Wilson  last  December.  In  this 
communication  ho  included  a  bill  of  speci¬ 
fications  of  alleged  violations  of  the  law,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  said  he  must  quit 
the  service.  Solicitor  McCabe,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  not  permitted 
to  insert  in  the  record  certain  letters  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  alleged  incompeteucy  of  J. 
W.  Burroughs  to  testify.  Mr.  Burroughs, 
also  a  former  inspector,  preceded  Dr.  Lad¬ 
dey  on  the  witness  stand,  and  the  solicitor 
attempted  to  show  that  he  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  department  “for  borrowing 
money  from  packers.”  May  20  Dr.  J.  F. 
Harms  of  Tremont,  O.,  a  former  inspector, 
detailed  shocking  conditions  (in  packing 
houses  at  East  St.  Louis.  His  testimony 
was  confirmatory  of  the  previous  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Crane,  Dr.  Laddey  aud  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  ;  some  of  it  was  stricken  out  as  un¬ 
printable.  He  made  charges  of  falsehood 
against  Solicitor  McCabe  and  Chief  MeJ- 
vin  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

WASHINGTON.— After  long  debate  the 
House  May  21  by  a  vote  of  100  to  90 
adopted  the  Doremus  amendment  to  the 
Panama  Canal  hill  providing  that  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  pay  tolls  for  the  use  of 
the  canal.  While  the  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Committee  was  defeated  in  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevent  preferential  tolls  for 
American  owned  vessels,  it  succeeded  in  re¬ 
taining  a  substitute  for  section  11,  which 
closes  the  canal  to  all  vessels  owned  or 
dominated  by  railroads.  This  section  also 
amends  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  a 
radical  provision  that  no  railroad  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  laws  shall  be 
permitted  to  hold  stock,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  a  competing  steamship  line.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Malby.  of  New  York,  tried  to 
amend  this  section  so  as  to  limit  its  opera¬ 
tion  only  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Malby’s 
amendment  was  lost  on  a  viva  voce  vote 
and  the  committee  plan  was  put  through. 

Three  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  conferred  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  May  21  relative 
to  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  ocean-going  steamers  in  respect 
to  carrying  ample  lifeboat  protection.  Act¬ 
ing  under  the  authority  of  Section  4488  the 
committee  promulgated  new  rules  on  May 
1.  requiring  all  steamships  plying  the  ocean 
to  carry  lifeboats  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  every  passenger  and  member  of  the 
crew.  Before  then  the  number  of  lifeboats 
was  based  ou  the  tonnage  rather  than  the 
number  of  persons  carried.  The  operation 
of  the  new  rules  and  steps  to  compel  their 
enforcement  were  discussed  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  May  21. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY. 

The  little  traveler  set  forth 

With  one  last  smile  of  sweet  content. 
There  are  no  footprints,  south  or  north, 

To  show  to  us  the  way  she  went ; 

No  tiny  footprints  in  the  snow, 

No  flower  for  token  backward  thrown. 
“Sweetheart,”  we  wept,  “why  must  you 
go?” 

Smiling,  she  went  her  way,  alone. 

The  little  traveler  went  her  way 
And  left  us  all  who  loved  her  so. 

She  journeyed  forth  at  break  of  day — 

A  long,  long  way  she  had  to  go. 

The  stars  were  paling  in  the  sky — 

Their  kind  eyes  must  have  seen  her  start. 
We  could  not  see ;  we  could  hut  cry, 
“Come  back  to  us,  dear  heart,  dear 
heart !” 

The  little  traveler’s  tiny  feet 

Have  found  a  path  that  we  must  find. 
She  was  so  little  and  so  sweet ! 

We  cannot  linger,  left  behind. 

We  stumble,  seeking,  day  by  day. 

O  little  traveler !  Who  will  send 
A  guide  to  point  us  out  the  way 
To  find  you  at  the  journey’s  end? 

— Francis  Barine  in  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  large 
number  of  Chicago  saloon-keepers  went 
out  of  business  May  1  because  their 
business  was  becoming  unprofitable. 
There  were  more  than  7,000  saloons  in 
the  city,  and  it  is  predicted  that  at  least 
500  will  be  closed.  The  saloon  men 
themselves  Say  that  drunkenness  is  dy¬ 
ing  out,  because  of  enlightenment  on 
the  evils  of  excessive  drinking. 

* 

Here  is  a  recommended  recipe  for 
butterscotch :  Boil  together  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  a  cupful  of  molasses,  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  vine¬ 
gar,  and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Stir  frequently,  and  as  soon  as  a 
little  of  the  syrup,  after  being  dipped 
in  water,  cracks  when  pressed  between 
the  teeth,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
flavor  to  taste.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
tin,  forming  a  layer  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  When  nearly  cold  mark  off  in 
strips  or  squares  and  wrap  in  paraffin 
paper. 

* 

Sash  curtains  of  plain  pink,  blue  or 
green  chambray  are  used  by  some  fash¬ 
ionable  decorators  for  country  homes. 
They  hang  from  brass  rings,  or  are 
gathered  on  brass  rods.  Curtains  of 
flowered  lawn,  pleated  instead  of  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  top,  are  another  old-fash¬ 
ioned  revival.  Unbleached  muslin  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  simple  stencil  design  was 
used  for  a  farmhouse  occupied  as  a 
Summer  camp,  but  personally  we  prefer 
cheesecloth,  because  of  its  transparency; 
however,  one  cannot  always  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality  of  cheesecloth  in  the  un¬ 
bleached  color.  A  border  made  of 
squares  of  Persian-patterned  calico  in 
harmonious  colors  stitched  on  flat  was 
very  attractive  as  decoration  for  cur¬ 
tains  of  unbleached  muslin. 

* 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  men  millin¬ 
ers  in  New  York,  one  of  the  evils  they 
discussed  was  the  present  simplicity  in 
headgear,  which  is  affecting  their  busi¬ 
ness  seriously.  They  lay  it  to  present 
simple  styles  of  dress,  and  the  pannier 
skirt  was  proposed  as  a  remedy.  We 
have  been  lectured  so  often  upon  the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  men  by  wo¬ 
men’s  extravagance  in  dress  that  it  is 
rather  illuminating  to  hear  of  its  being 
endorsed  as  a  business  necessity.  Re¬ 
cent  styles  in  the  one-piece  dress  have 
been  so  simple  that  any  woman  with 
seamstress  “faculty”  could  make  a  pret¬ 
ty  frock,  and  the  hats  have  been  equally 
easy  to  trim.  It  seems  rather  painful 
that  simplicity  and  good  taste  in  dress 
should  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 
on  the  business  rights  of  those  who 
look  to  fashion  for  their  source  of  rev¬ 
enue. 


Strawberry  sauce  to  serve  with 
steamed  pudding  is  made  as  follows : 
Cream  a  cupful  of  sugar  with  half  a 
cupful  of  butter,  and  then  stir  in  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  berries,  mashed  to  a  smooth  pulp, 
so  that  it  will  make  the  sauce  a  bright 
red.  This  is  nice  with  plain,  steamed  or 
boiled  pudding,  and  also  with  strawberry 
batter  pudding.  A  rich  and  delicious 
dessert  is  made  by  serving  a  sauce  of 
mashed  strawberries,  sweetened  and 
with  a  slight  flavoring  of  vanilla,  with 
a  light  omelet.  The  omelet  is  sweet¬ 
ened,  and  is  usually  made  with  cream 
instead  of  milk ;  when  cooked  slide  out 
upon  a  plate  and  spread  with  straw¬ 
berry  sauce,  fold  over,  and  serve  with 
a  garnish  of  whole  strawberries. 

Housecleaning  in  June. 

An  exceptionally  good  housekeeper  in 
the  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  a  date 
for  her  housecleaning  which  does  seem 
to  the  average  housewife  rather  late, 
but  her  reasons  for  cleaning  in  June 
may  met  the  approval  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  some  readers  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  who  may  also  have  a  family  of 
four  while  living  in  town,  or  on  a  farm 
and  having  the  care  of  young  poultry, 
the  milk  and  butter  making.  To  trust 
to  memory,  the  reasons  were  given  as 
follows : 

“After  the  first  of  the  year  I  com¬ 
mence  my  sewing.  I  make  all  the  new 
bedding  needed  for  another  year — cov¬ 
erings,  sheets  and  pillow-cases.  Then  I 
make  everything  needed  in  linen — table¬ 
cloths,  napkins  and  towels,  and  even 
dishcloths,  stove  and  ironing  holders,  to 
last  a  full  year.  Clothing  comes  next ; 
all  the  muslin  undergarments,  then  the 
kitchen  dresses  and  aprons.  Our  shirt 
waists  and  wash  dresses  are  made  last 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  designs. 
By  June  all  this  sewing  is  out  of  the 
way,  along  with  the  occasional  new 
suits  we  hire  made  for  Summer  wear ; 
the  weather  is  settled,  the  yard  cleaned 
and  I  am  free  for  the  housecleaning.” 

The  family  in  question  consists  of  the 
father,  mother  and  a  girl  and  boy  in 
school.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
school  girl  among  her  choice  possess¬ 
ions  has  a  taste  for  the  domestic 
sciences  and  a  wise  mother,  as  the 
daughter  makes  all  of  the  pies  eaten  by 
the  family  of  four,  and  the  mother 
added,  “She  makes  very  good  pie.”  It 
may  also  be  assumed  that  so  methodical 
a  housewife  keeps  in  order  and  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition  such  places  as  trunks, 
drawers,  clothes  presses  and  the  pan¬ 
try,  thus  making  the  general  cleaning 
comparatively  light  and  confined  to 
walls,  woodwork,  floors,  windows  and 
floor  coverings  during  the  balmy  days 
of  June.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Summer  Work  in  Tennessee. 

It  seems  well  nigh  impossible  that 
one  family  could  make  way  with  so 
many  eatables,  yet  the  tell-tale  empty 
crocks,  jars,  potato  bins,  vegetable  pits, 
bean  sacks,  etc.,  all  go  to  prove  that 
our  last  Summer’s  supply  has  vanished, 
and  strawberries  not  yet  ripe !  Fruit 
was  a  scarce  article  last  year,  as  well  as 
many  vegetables,  but  this  year  we  are 
proinised  a  bountiful  supply  of  all  vari¬ 
eties,  and  our  hopes  are  now  bent  on 
buying  a  barrel  of  sugar  before  the 
price  goes  up,  as  well  as  an  extra  sup¬ 
ply  of  jars  and  crocks  to  care  for  the 
surplus  fruit,  which  was  so  sadly  wasted 
year  before  last,  and  badly  wanted  last 
year. 

Our  soap  is  already  made,  20  gallons 
of  extra  good  old-fashioned  lye  soap, 
in  which  all  meat  scraps,  cracklings 
and  some  tallow  were  used.  Our  year’s 
supply  of  brooms  is  tied  up  and  set 
back,  as  well  as  several  gallons  of  maple 
syrup  to  help  out  our  daily'-  fare.  Com¬ 
forts  and  quilts  have  been  finished  up 
and  put  away,  all  surplus  bedding  aired 
and  placed  in  the  old-fashioned  cedar 


chest.  The  turkey  eggs  have  been  set, 
already  innumerable  chickens  peep 
about  the  lots  and  woodlands,  while 
our  early  vegetables  are  “humping 
themselves”  growing. 

And  now  for  our  Winter’s  supply  for 
another  year.  We  intend  to  fill  every 
jar,  crock,  and  receptacle  with  jelly, 
jam,  marmalade,  pickles,  apple  butter, 
powdered  apples,  etc.,  as  well  as  replen¬ 
ish  our  60-gallon  barrel  of  vinegar  with 
pure  cider.  Some  of  the  apple  butter 
will  be  made  with  sweet  cider,  well 
boiled  and  skimmed,  and  tart  apples 
sliced  thin  and  cooked  in  the  cider,  well 
stirred  and  boiled  until  thick,  then  well 
spiced.  That  is  my  favorite ;  it  has 
body,  color,  taste,  and  a  tang  that  lasts. 
A  quantity  of  sliced  apples  will  be 
smoked  over  sulphur  and  placed  in  large 
stone  jars.  All  sorts  of  surplus  fruit 
will  be  dried,  and  if  there  is  more  than 
six  bushels,  may  be  sold  for  a  good 
price  to  our  country  merchant.  We  like 
dried  apples,  peaches,  berries,  cherries, 
etc.,  ourselves,  and  I  believe  they  are 
more  healthful  than  the  canned  fruit. 
I  know  they  require  less  sugar.  Beans 
and  corn  I  find,  do  not  keep  near  so 
well  in  glass  jars  as  in  tin  ones,  and 
anyway  I  like  dry  beans  and  ground 
hominy,  soaked  over  night,  and  cooked 
well,  nearly  as  Well  as  the  green  stuff, 
canned,  though  our  corn  and  tomatoes 
cooked  together  and  canned  were 
proved  extra  nice  for  soups.  Our  large 
barrel  of  kraut  was  a  great  stay-by  last 
Winter,  as  well  as  the  20-gallon  jar  of 
salt  cucumbers,  which  I  prefer  when 
well  soaked,  and  covered  with  good 
vinegar,  to  the  spiced  ones,  canned, 
though  the  latter  are  nice  for  picnics  or 
handy'  when  the  others  run  out. 

Our  favorite  spiced  peaches  (apples 
or  pears  may  be  used  as  a  substitute) 
are  made  as  follows :  Four  gallons  of 
sound  cling  peaches  are  peeled  and  the 
pits  left  in,  then  one-half  gallon  of  pure 
cider  vinegar,  the  same  quantity  of 
sugar  and  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
spice,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  each,  are 
boiled  together  30  minutes  and  poured 
over  the  peaches.  For  nine  mornings 
the  juice  is  drained  off,  brought  to  the 
boil,  and  poured  on  again.  Then  the 
juice  is  boiled,  the  peaches  added  and 
simmered  slowly  half  an  hour,  then 
placed  in  a  three-gallon  stone  jar,  the 
juice  poured  on,  tied  up,  and  set  away 
for  Winter  use;  a  high  shelf  preferred 
for  little  ones  can  scent  them  out  like 
ferrets. 

Rhubarb  we  can  without  cooking  by 
cutting  up  fine,  packing  in  glass  jars 
and  pouring  on  cold  water  until  all  air 
bubbles  cease,  sealing  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Spiced  grapes,  berries,  currants 
and  gooseberries  we  think  delicious  by 
using  one  pint  of  vinegar,  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  teaspoonful  each  of  spice, 
cloves  and  cinnamon ;  cook  all  together 
half  an  hour,  seal  while  hot.  Delicious 
with  meat  and  vegetables.  Berry,  cher¬ 
ry,  grape  surplus  and  peach  juice 
canned  makes  delicious  tarts  or  cus¬ 
tards  if  thickened  with  cornstarch, 
sweetened  and  sprinkled  with  spices, 
when  baked.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Grange  Experience  Wanted. 

A  Main  correspondent  writes  :• 

“We  have  a  Grange  here  which  needs  ; 
waking  up.  Send  me  what  you  can  to 
interest  them.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  long-range  ad¬ 
vice,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  this 
Grange’s  sleepiness.  What  do  other 
Granges  do  to  keep  themselves  wide 
awake?  We  would  like  to  hear  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  subject.  What  has  your 
Grange  been  doing  to  keep  up  interest 
during  the  past  Winter? 


Get  real  protection  for  yonr  buildings  while  you 
are  about  it.  The  Dodd  System  revolutionized 
thelightning  rod  world.  It  taught,  scientists  and 
insurance  companies  alike  that  lightning  could 
be  controlled,  it  is  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The  “  Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  proteetion”means  not  merely  our  woven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  is  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  eaves  troughs,  etc.,  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Installation  can  be  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  D.  &  S.  rods  are  installedonly  by 
thoroughly  trainedjicensed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  <fc  Struthers,  725  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Endorsed  by  2000 
Insurance 
Companies 
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PRESSES 


and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Established  1872 


RSder  Agents  Wanted 

lin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1912  bicy¬ 
cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  (M/)  j.  C07 
1912  Models  $>  #*/  *«» 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1910  &  1911  Models  ffJO 

all  of  best  makes  ...  V  B  « **  eft  a  £ 

tOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models, 

good  as  new .  to  CpO 

■reat  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

'WeShf/i  on  Approval  •without  c 

[cent  deposit ,  pay  l,ie  freight,  and  allow 

Jta  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

-TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

f  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
rhalf  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  oui 
catalogues  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  D  80  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay.  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  Is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


1,000  Offered  for  Certain  Invention, 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
What  *0  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough 
Sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patentability. 
Patents  advertised  for  sale  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  in  Manufacturers.  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  10  Years 

999  V.  Street.  Washington.  D,  C. 


jq  *  the  most” eTfTcT^^^^cvice 

madeforpumpingwaterbywater. 
RAM  Raises  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 


of  fall— no  trouble 
or  pumping  expense..  Satis 
fa 


faction  guaranteed. 

Booklet,  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RITE  ENGINE  CO. 
2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


HPSIlfl  99,  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
“ m  m  ™  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Kwith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Coffee  Substitute. — Here  is  an  old 
recipe  “with  side  lights.”  Take  black 
molasses  and  stir  into  it  bran  until  it 
becomes  very  stiff  (warm  molasses  in 
cold  weather).  Drop  spoonfuls  on 
greased  plates  or  paper.  Put  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  stir  occasionally  till  well 
blackened,  not  browned,  but  almost 
burned.  In  making  “coffee”  drop  in  one 
or  two  lumps  to  a  quart,  boil  thorough¬ 
ly.  and  serve  with  cream.  One  can 
drink  this  freely  without  injury,  and  it 
has  a  good  flavor,  very  much  like  coffee. 

MRS.  a.  c.  s. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  cSturi”  win  S 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  seut  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


CIDER  PRESSES 


The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
il(i  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  A1 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

IS 7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Boom  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 


When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements , 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7410,  surplice 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  With  peplum  that 
is  perforated  for  shorter  length,  with  or 
without  trimming  portions  and  fancy 
collar,  with  or  without  under  sleeves. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 


224  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  24  yard  27  inches  wide  for  the 
trimming  portions,  124  yards  18  inches 
wide  for  chemisette,  undersleeves  and 
fancy  collar.  You  will  note  a  mistake 
in  the  number  on  cut.  It  should  be 
7410  instead  of  7310.  7386,  tucked  shirt 
waist,  34  to  42  bust,  with  box  plait,  high 
collar,  and  long  sleeves.  For  the  me¬ 
dium  size  will  be  required  224  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  7169,  semi- 
princesse  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the 
16  year  size  will  be  required  424  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  124  yards  of 
all-over  lace  18  inches  wide,  1%  yards 

of  satin  27  inches  wide,  3 24  yards  of 
ruffling  to  trim  as  illustrated.  7400, 
boy’s  suit,  2  to  6  years.  For  the  4  year 
size  will  be  required  2}4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide.  7412,  boy’s  Rus¬ 
sian  suit,  2  to  6  years,  with  round  col¬ 
lar  or  neckband  For  the  4  year  size 
will  be  required  2 24  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  24  yard  27  for 
collar  and  belt. 

The  second  group  includes  7416,  girl’s 
empire  dress,  10  to  14  years,  with 
straight  edges,  skirt  to  be  tucked  or 
gathered,  sleeves  in  elbow  or  three-quar¬ 
ter  length.  For  the  12  year  size  will 
be  required  2%  yards  of  bordered  ma¬ 


terial  30  inches  wide,  and  3  yards  15 
inches  wide  to  make  as  shown  in  front 
view.  324  yards  36  inches  wide,  with 
24  yard  of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide 
to  make  as  shown  in  back  view.  7407, 
girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years,  with  round 
or  high  neck,  with  elbow  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  For  the  12  year  size 
will  be  required  324  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  4  yards  of  wide 
lace,  3 Y\  yards  of  wide  banding  as 


shown  in  front  view,  5  yards  of  edging, 
10  yards  of  insertion  and  24  yard  36 
inches  wide  for  frill  as  shown  in  back 
view-  7413,  empire  semi-princess  dress 
for  misses  and  small  women,  16  and 
18  years-  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  2  x/%  yards  of  flouncing  28 
inches  wide,  24  yard  of  plain  material  36 
inches  wide,  1  yard  of  satin  21  inches 
wide,  224  yards  of  banding,  324  yards  of 
flouncing  17  inches  wide,  and  24  yard  of 
tucking  18  inches  wide  for  chemisette. 
6986,  child’s  one-piece  dress  with  bloom¬ 
ers,  2,  4  and  6  years,  with  square  or 
round  neck.  For  the  4  year  size  will  be 
required  2 24  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  with  bloomers^  124  yards  36  inches 
wide  without  bloomers,  3*24  yards  of 
banding.  6908,  child’s  French  dress,  2, 
4  and  6  years.  With  straight  skirt.  For 
the  4  year  size  will  be  required  124 
yards  of  material  3'6  inches  wide,  524 
yards  of  banding.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


Bedroom  Fashions. 

Part  I. 

It  is  “as  good  as  company  and  a  whole 
lot  easier,”  Pet  says,  having  Bess  at 
home  on  a  vacation.  Certainly  her 
strong  young  hands  on  the  over-and- 
over,  everyday  tasks  help  and  invigorate . 
so  much  that  work  seems  play,  and 
when  she  urges  me  to  slip  off  for  a  visit 
somewhere  I  flatly  refuse,  for  does  not 
hearing  her  tell  about  fresh  scenes  and 
people  and  ways  give  me  change  of 
thought  enough  right  where  I  am? 

Pet  follows  her  sister  about  like  her 
shadow,  now  pleased  to  learn  about  city 
ways  and  ideas,  and  now  up  in  arms 
lest  anything  in  her  beloved  home  be 
proved  old-fashioned  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  improved  upon.  This  morning  as 
she  stood  wiping  the  dishes  I  was  wash¬ 
ing,  her  talk  ran  upon  some  new  notions 
in  bedroom  care  and  furnishings. 

“Have  you  seen  how  horridly  Bess 
fixes  her  pillows?”  she  began.  “Just 
laid  flat  down !  And  she  worked  so 
hard  to  teach  me  how  to  make  them  all 
flat  and  smooth  so  they  would  stand 
up  stiff  as  boards  and  lean  properly 
against  the  headboard.  But  now  she 
says  it  is  the  fashion  to  lay  them  down, 
round  and  fat  looking.” 

“That  is  because,  I  suppose,  on  the 
new  brass  bedsteads  a  long  round  bol¬ 
ster  covered  to  match  the  silken  or 
chintz  bedspread  is  the  proper  thing.” 

“Oh,  but  she  says  brass  bedsteads  are 
out  of  fashion.” 

“Dear  me !  Then  we  can  stop  wishing 
for  one.” 

“Yes,  but  think  of  your  handsome 
front  chamber  pillow  shams  and  those 
sham  holders  we  wanted  so  long  before 
we  got  them.  You  will  have  to  take 
the  shams  for  stand  spreads.” 

“Oh  no.  I  shall  keep  the  bed  exactly 
as  it  is.  The  high  pillows  and  covers 
are  needed  to  make  the  high  headboard 
look  right.  But  we  will  tell  Pauline 
that  she  won’t  need  to  buy  any  when 
she  furnishes  her  guest  chamber.” 

“Oh,  didn’t  you  hear  Bess  and  Pauline 
planning  that  spare  room  yesterday 
when  Pauline  was  here?  Bess  says  that 
when  she  comes  home  next  Summer 
they  will  get  out  Grandma  Ithamar’s 
old  wooden  beadstead  from  the  barn 
loft  and  scrape  and  stain  and  oil  the 
wood,  maple  they  guessed  it  was,  and 
Pauline  will  have  as  stylish  a  mahogany 
bed  as  any  fashionable  lady.  They  said 
there  could  be  three  strong  slats 
screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the  side 
bars  to  hold  the  bedstead  firm  without 
its  cords  and  to  rest  the  springs  on. 
And  they  were  planning  to  get  some 
white  sheeting  and  candle  wicking  and 
make  a  counterpane  like  some  old,  old 
one  they  say  there  is  a  piece  of  in  the 
red  chest  in  the  attic.  Bess  says  people 
pay  great  prices  for  old  colonial  needle¬ 
work  and  they  can  copy  the  exact  de¬ 
signs  of  great-grandmother’s.” 

“They  might  take  a  linen,  hand-made 
sheet  for  the  foundation.” 

“So  Bess  proposed.  But  Pauline  said 
no.  That  old  linen  wasn’t  any  too 
strong  and  she  wanted  hers  to  last  a 
lifetime  and  be  put  away  in  a  red  chest 
for  her  great-great-grandchildren.  Be¬ 
sides,  how  they  wmuld  feel  if,  after 
half  the  pattern  was  worked  on,  they 
come  to  a  thin  place  where  the  linen 
gave  way  under  the  stitches.” 

“Wasn’t  Bess  saying  something  about 
having  a  narrow  bed  and  couch  in  her 
room  in  place  of  the  full-width  bed?” 

“Yes.  She  says  a  girl  she  knows 
has  a  lovely  new  two-thirds  bed  of  dull 
finished  mahogany  with  four  posts  424 
feet  high  and  acorn-shaped  tops.  There 
are  high  head  and  foot  boards  sawed 
in  scroll  tops  like  beds  50  years  agot 
Then  the  girl  has  a  nice  spring  couch 
with  lots  of  sofa  pillows,  and  if  she  has 
a  girl  visitor  she  gives  up  the  bed  and 


sleeps  on  the  couch  herself.  So  her 
room  holds  as  many  people  but  seems 
much  larger  and  prettier  than  with  a 
big  bed.” 

“I  remember  that  Pauline  wanted  a 
pair  of  narrow  beds  for  her  sleeping 
room,  but  as  her  husband’s  mother 
gave  them  her  oak  set  she  had  to  give 
up  the  plan.  She  said  the  making  up 
and  washing  wouldn't  be  much  more, 
because  every  thing  would  be  narrower 
and  easier.  And  then  one  sleeper  could 
roll  himself  up  in  his  tons  of  comforta¬ 
bles  and  the  other  be  happy  under  a 
few  blankets.”  R.  ithamar. 


A  Warning  About  Gas  or  Oil  Heaters. 

Oil  and  gas  heaters  without  outside 
escape  for  the  gases  ought  to  be  by 
law  forbidden.  It  is  astonishing  how 
thoughtlessly  they  are  used.  Everyone 
knows  that  flame  rapidly  consumes  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  rapidly  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapor. 
Often  poisonous  gases  are  formed  when 
combustion  is  imperfect.  A  single  gas 
oil  heater  will  use  up  more  air  than  20 
people.  No  human  being  could  live  an 
hour  with  one  of  these  heaters  in  an 
ordinary  room  if  it  were  not  for  the 
air  that  leaks  in  around  the  crevices 
and  through  the  porous  walls.  All  such 
heaters  must  be  unqualifiedly  condemned 
as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 

But  how  different  is  it  with  the  same 
heater,  chimney  connected.  Now  all  the 
poisonous  gases  go  up  the  chimney.  The 
oxygen  consumed  by  the  flames  is  of 
necessity  and  immediately  replaced  by 
fresh  air  drawn  in  through  walls  and 
crevices.  It  is  an  efficient  and  economical 
way  of  heating,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
it  is  not  more  used.  And  yet,  though 
thousands  of  gas  and  oil  heaters  are 
sold  each  year,  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is  possible  to  get  one  made  for  chimney 
connection.  Abroad  they  are  adver¬ 
tised  and  recommended.  However,  any¬ 
one  of  a  little  handiness  can  connect 
these  heaters  to  a  chimney,  or  even  run 
a  pipe  through  a  circular  hole  cut  in  a 
window  pane.  A  drum,  coil  or  other 
heat-saving  device  may  be  interposed. 
As  a  physician  I  know  I  am  ruining  my 
business  by  giving  this  advice,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  better  for  me  hereafter. 

WM.  C.  DEM  TNG. 


HIRES 

Household  Extract 

will  enable  you  to  make  Root- 
beer  that  does  more  than  please 
the  palate  and  quench  the  thirst. 
It  benefits  the  system.  It  is  made 
of  roots,  herbs,  bark  and  berries 
— Nature’s  wonderful  restorer. 

One  package  makes  5  gallons.  If  your  grocer 
Isn’t  supplied,  we  will  mail  you  a  package 
on  receipt  of  25c  Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO. 
225  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIRES’ 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
_  HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

AVE  place  all  our  graduates  in 
''  good  positions.  150(1  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
records  for  Speed,  Accuracy ,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Catalog.  JL. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
T017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  1  lartshorn  on  label. 

Get  “  Improved,”  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tracts  and  kills’  all 

flies.  Clean,  orna¬ 
mental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Can’t  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anything.  Guar¬ 
anteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealer*, or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  $1. 
HAROLD  BOMER8 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  N.  Y, 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live— Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and 
prosperous  class 
can  always  com¬ 
mand  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  but 
the  average 
home  lover  needs 
theSpearSystem 
of  Credit  to  the 
Nation.  I  want 
1,000,000  families 
to  say  of  me:— 
“He  helped  us  to 
furnishandbeau- 
tify  our  homes.” 
I  ask  for  no  high¬ 
er  tribute  to  my 
life’s  work. 
Write  for  my 
Free  Catalog. 

Spear 


HOMEFURNISHING  OPPORTUNITIES 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  States  you  live,  yon 
can  buy  everything  for  the  home  from  us  on  credit  and  on  easy 
payments  to  suit  your  convenience.  Just  mail  us  your  name 
and  address  for  one  of  our  Mammoth  Homefurnishing  Catalogs, 
containing  illustrations  from  photographs  and  full  descriptions 
of  thousands  of  articles  in 
Furniture,  Ranges, 

Carpets,  Refrigerators, 

Rugs,  Clocks, 

Stoves.  Dishes, 


A  high  color 
Brussels  Rug, 
red  rose  design, 
with  either 
green  or  tan 
round. 

'Jo.  C.W.4G02, 
9x12  size. 
Price,  S1 1.95, 
$1.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month. 


Spear’s  Seina-Col- 
lapsible  Go-Cert 

No. 

C.W. 

118 


Sewing  Machines,  Sliver, 

Washing  Machines,  Springs, 

Lace  Curtains,  Go-Carts, 

Mattresses  and  Bedding 

We  offer  you  a  vastly  larger  and  better  stock  than  even 
the  big  city  stores— all  sold  by  us  on  long  time,  open  account, 
easy  credit  terms  and  you  can  make  your  selections  right  at 
home  with  your  family  at  your  elbow. 

Credit  Buying  Made  Easy 

Your  credit  is  good  with  us.  Why  not  use  it?  It  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  honest  people,  everywhere,  regardless  of  their  in¬ 
come.  Under  our  liberal  open  account,  easy  payment  plan  you 
can  have  every  possible  advantage  in  buying  possessed  by  the 
most  favored  shopper  in  the  city  stores. 

Pay  When  Convenient  gjjf- 

You  need  not  deny  yourself  anything  on  account  of  the  Month 
lack  of  ready  cash.  Select  what  you  want  from  our  Catalog, 
make  a  small  cash  payment  and  pay  a  little  each  month. 

Our  Prices  Are  The  Lowest 

While  our  credit  terms  are  the  most  liberal  in  the  country, 
yet  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  is  because  we  buy  goods 
in  such  vast  quantities  that  we  secure  rock  bottom  prices  Full  size  frame,  best  steel 
and  with  our  immense  volume  of  sales  wo  can  afford  to  accept  nicely  finished.  Leather- 
just  one  small  added  profit  from  each  sale.  Wo  allow  no  one  ette  covering,  dark  green, 
to  undersell  us.  Just  get  our  pricesl  10  in.  wheels,  heavy  rubber 

_  _  __  __  _  _  _  tires.  When  folded  <E,r  7C 

Take  A  Month  To  Decide  runsontwowheds^- 

Anything  youorder  from  our  Bargain  Catalog  or  selct  Guaranteed 
from  this  advertisement,  will  be  shipped  on  approval.  Tears  [ifltgssffiftl SIo.43 

Keep  the  goods  30  days.  If  not  fully  satisfied  to  buy. 
send  the  goods  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  all  the  money  you  have  paid  us. 

"Steinway  Special”  Sewing  Machine 


SPEAR 

Dept.  685 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me.  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bar¬ 
gain  Catalog. 


NAME. 


Made  with  beautifully  finished  solid  oak  case — dust  proof 
head  case,  heavy  ball-bearing  iron  stand,  and  fitted  with 
high  arm  automatic  lift  head.  Full  set  attachments  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Up-to-date  and  just  like  this  illustration. 

Fill  Out  Spear’s  Coupon 

In  sending  for  our  catalog  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  fill  out  the  coupon  in  lower  left  hand  corner  of  this 
advertisement  with  your  name  and  address.  Enclose  it 
an  envelope  and  mail  it  to  us,  or  a  postal  will  do. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

Large,  heavy  28x42  inches,  madeof  Amer¬ 
ican  quartered  oak,  fitted  with  drawer. 
Splendid  Colonial  design,  highly  glossed 
finish— guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

No.  C.  \Y.  3774— Price  SS.95. 

"Iceland”  Refrigerators 

are  all  made  of  hard  wood,  with  finest 
piano  finish.  White  enamel  lined,  and 
fitted  with  patent  sanitary  traps.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  most  economical  as  ice  savers, 
and  to  give  best  possible  satisfaction.  Min¬ 
eral  wool  lined  and  finest  nickel  trimmings. 
Prices  from  39.60  up, on  easy  credit  terms, 
30  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Write  For  Spear's  Free 
Catalog  Today 

SPEAR  &  CO, 

Dept.  6135  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

* - - - 


No. 
C.W. 
3210 

_  (Terms 

S3. 00  Cash,  $1.25  per  Month 


I 

II 

I 


3774,  Terms 
$1.50  Cash,  75c  per  Month 


See  our  Catalog  for 
Sizes  and  Prices  of 
Refrigerators. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WEANING  THE  LAMBS. 


I  always  wean  my  early  Spring  lambs 
about  the  middle  of  June  when  they  are 
about  3*/2  months  old.  Some  sheep  men 
advocate  allowing  them  to  continue  to 
run  with  the  ewes,  but  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  that  the  latter  will 
do  much  better  without  the  lambs  and 
with  plenty  of  good  pasture  the  lambs 
will  make  better  growth  if  they  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  ewes.  I  separate  the 
lambs  entirely  away  from  the  mothers. 
I  make  the  distance  between  the  ewes 
and  lambs  so  great  that  neither  can  hear 
the  other  bleat.  This  reduces  the  worry 
considerably  and  makes  the  weaning  a 
little  easier.  Besides  that  it  makes  the 
time  less  annoying  for  people  on  the 
farm.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sound  to 
hear  the  sheep  crying  out  in  their  own 
sufferings  and  sorrows,  and  anything 
that  will  lessen  or  cure  that  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  people  on  the  farm. 
The  ewes  require  some  attention  at  this 
time.  They  need  to  be  carefully  dried 
off  in  milk-giving.  To  do  this  I  put 
my  ewes  in  the  shortest  pasture  and 
allow  them  to  have  no  grain  until  the 
milk  secretion  has  dried  off.  Every  two 
or  three  days  during  the  time  the  ewes 
are  being  dried  off  in  milk  flow  I  look 
them  over  carefully  to  see  if  any  need 
milking  out.  In  case  they  do  I  stand 
astride  their  necks  and  reach  down 
either  side  to  the  udder  and  milk  them 
out  very  quickly.  I  regard  milking  them 
out  an  important  matter  and  not  to  be 
neglected  under  any  circumstances.  In 
this  regard  my  reason  for  being  so  par¬ 
ticular  is  that  it  is  the  best  milker  and 
the  most  desirable  mother  ewe  that  is 
most  persistent,  consequently  I  would 
not  have  her  udder  spoiled  for  a  little 
lack  of  care  at  this  time.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  secretion  has  ceased  the  ewes 
are  turned  onto  plenty  of  good  pasture. 
1  do  not  fatten  the  ewes  but  put  them 
into  a  plump  condition  preparatory  to 
entering  the  breeding  period  and  the 
Winter.  The  lambs  on  the  other  hand 
are  pushed  rapidly,  as  quick  maturity, 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
if  a  good  profit  is  to  be  made  from 
them.  I  find  that  the  lambs  make  a 
better  growth  while  young  at  less  cost 
a  pound,  and  taking  all  things  into 
consideration  it  is  more  desirable  _  to 
get  them  off  to  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  allow  my  ewes  the  run  of  a  good 
mixed  pasture,  with  access  to  a  little 
clover,  and  they  do  exceedingly  well 
with  this  and  a  little  grain.  The  flock 
is  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  pure  water,  which  is  very  essen¬ 
tial,  as  a  discouraging  outcome  is  apt 
to  be  the  result  if  they  are  allowed  to 
drink  water  that  is  impure.  I  feed  the 
lambs  a  small  quantity  of  oats  mixed 
with  some  bran  as  an  appetizer,  and  al¬ 


low  them  the  run  of  a  fresh  clover,  pas¬ 
ture,  which  keeps  them  growing  nicely. 
Frequent  change  of  pasture  is  a  great 
help  with  sheep,  particularly  with  the 
lambs,  which  are  rather  particular  about 
what  they  eat.  If  they  are  turned  into 
a  new  pasture  after  a  shower  it  will  be 
surprising  to  see  how  thoroughly  they 
will  go  over  the  grass  again,  even  though 
it  has  been  cropped  closely  before.  I 
watch  my  ewes  and  lambs  closely  for 
any  indications  of  stomach  worms  or 
other  insect  pests.  I  keep  the  stable 
darkened  and  accessible  so  they  may 
get  away  from  the  flies  in  muggy 
weather.  Flies  are  more  annoying  to 
sheep  than  many  would  suppose,  and 
every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  these 
pests.  In  my  many  years  of  experience 
with  sheep  I  have  found  that  to  make 
them  profitable  the  ever-watchful  eye  of 
the  flockmaster  is  most  necessary.  I 
know  farmers  who  give  their  sheep 
good  pasturage  during  the  Summer,  but 
they  overlook  the  importance  of  going 
among  the  flock  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  see  that  all  are  on  foot  and 
doing  well,  and  have  plenty  of  good 
clean  water  to  drink.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  see  that  the  sheep  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  water,  .  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  hot  weather,  as  it  is 
to  supply  plenty  of  suitable  and  palat¬ 
able  food.  The  flock  should  also  be 
regularly  supplied  with  salt.  A  flock  of 
sheep  salted  regularly  do  far  better,  re¬ 
main  in  a  more  thrifty  condition,  and 
make  greater  gain  than  those  which  are 
supplied  with  this  element  at  irregular 
intervals.  Protecting  the  animals  from 
the  heat  is  an  important  feature.  They 
do  not  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  plenty  of  shade  and 
fresh  water.  I  am  fortunate  in  having 


shade  trees  and  running  stream  of  good 
water  in  my  pastures.  The  sheep  bunch 
up  in  the  shade  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  and  graze  in  the  late  even¬ 
ing  and  early  morning.  If  there  are 
no  trees  in  the  pasture  a  good  shade 
can  be  built  easily  and  cheaply  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  double  row  of  posts  four  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  A 
smooth  wire  is  then  fastened  along  the 
tops  of  the  posts  and  a  few  leafy 
branches  placed  across  the  wire. 

Illinois.  WILLIAM  HARDY. 


THE  SIZE  OF  A  SILO. 

Would  you  tell  me  what  size  of  silo  to 
build  for  12  cows  and  how  many  acres  of 
corn  it  would  take  to  All  it?  I  am  a 
woman  farmer.  m.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

The  modern  wisdom  of  silo  building 
is  to  build  them  so  large  and  plan  so 
amply,  that  this  silo  shall  not  only  sup¬ 
ply  tbe  main  roughage  for  the  stock 
from  November  until  May,  but  from 
May  to  December  as  well.  The  hay 
crop  is  so  uncertain,  grain  feeds  are 
so  high,  and  pasturage  is  becoming  so 
nearly  a  farce  from  July  1  on,  that  the 
consideration  of  silo  building  should 
include  also  using  silage  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  soiling  crop,  and  remember  that 
the  cow  that  has  daily  30  to  40  pounds 
of  well-eared  silage  in  the  Summer 
months,  needs  very  little  at  best  of 
grain,  not  to  exceed  one  pound  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  a  day.  In  this  way  an 
acre  of  good  silage  practically  feeds  a 
cow  for  20  months,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  unlimited  pasturage,  and  several 
other  of  the  adjoining  acres,  as  is  the 
general  rule. 

If  this  inquirer  wishes  a  silo  for  12 
cows  I  would  certainly  build  a  70-ton 
silo  at  least,  so  that  she  will  have  ample 
silage  for  Winter,  and  at  least  30 
pounds  a  day  for  the  100  mid-Summer 
days.  I  would  build  a  silo  at  least  24 
feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in  diameter 
whether  of  wood,  concrete,  or  brick 
blocks.  As  to  the  number  of  acres  it 
would  take  to  fill  the  silo  my  Massa¬ 
chusetts  guess  would  not  be  very  valua¬ 
ble.  A  nearer  home  estimate  would  be 
better.  Out  West,  we  would  say  that 
five  acres  would  be  ample.  At  any 
rate,  grow  the  largest  variety  that  will 
mature  in  your  vicinity.  Plant  about 
twice  as  thick  as  for  field  corn,  and 
do  not  cut  it  until  it  is  mature  (ears 
well  glazed).  If  any  is  left  in  the 
Spring,  it  can  be  readily  kept  until 
wanted  in  July.  When  through  feeding 
in  May,  leave  the  surface  as  little  dis¬ 
turbed  as  possible,  and  cover  with  very 
wet  old  broken  straw,  and  tramp  down 
well  and  leave  it.  Very  little  will 
mould.  The  most  serious  troublq 
will  be  from  rats  getting  into  the  pit 
and  burrowing  after  the  grain.  A  fer¬ 
ret  will  quickly  get  them.  When  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  Summer,  if  the  surface  shows 
signs  of  moulding  between  feedings, 
sprinkle  a  pail  of  water  over  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  watering  pot  after  removing 
the  daily  amount.  When  once  the  silo 
is  built  and  its  economy  demonstrated, 
the  value  of  pastures  will  be  less  taken 
into  account,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  new  dairy  of  12  cows,  will  in 
1915  come  to  number  20  or  more 
head.  john  gould. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  the 
Dairy 
Dollars 


Every  inside  seam  is  smoothly  sold¬ 
ered,  tinned  and  retinned.  As  easily 
washed  as  a  glass  tumbler. 

Sturges  material  and  workmanship  is 
of  the  highest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Sturges 
cans,  write  us  about  it  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  60  i. 

When  ordering  you  can  save  freight 
by  specifying  shipment,  from  our  ware¬ 
house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,or  New  York  City 

Sturges  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co., 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


You’re  Losing 


Absolutely  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  dairy 
mean  money  saved  and 
made. 

Before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  milk  can  it  will 
pay  you  to  examine  the 
sanitary,  durable 


o  Es 


We  have  in  our 
office,  this  very 
minute,  the  letter 
telling  how  the 
plucky  woman 
here  mentioned 
paid  her  hard- 
earned  money 
to  escape 
washing 
these 
disks. 


ca 


e  These  Disks! 

Letters  come  to  us  telling  how  plucky 
women  pay  hard-earned  money  out  of 
their  own  purses  to  escape  washing  disk- 
filled^  cream  separators.  Here  is  just  one 
such  instance:  A  lady  and  her  husband  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  cream  separator.  He 
thought  only  of  the  purchase  price  and 
refused  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  cheap,  disk-filled  machine.  Like 
other  women,  this  lady  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  washing  40 
or  more  disks  twice  a  day. 
She  wanted  the  wonderful 

SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

She  knew  that  Dairy  Tubular 
bowls  contain  only  the  little 

_  _  _  ,  ,  ,  _  „  piece  shown  in  the  right- 

One  Difference  Between  Tubulars  and  Other.  hand  pan  and  afe  the  only 

easy-to-wash  separator  bowls.  She  also  knew  that  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  and  skim  twice  as  clean  as  others — thus  paying  more  every 
year  in  extra  profits  than  could  be  saved  through  buying  any  cheap  machine. 
So,  to  what  her  husband  was  willing  to  pay  she  added  enough  hard-earned 
money  from  her  own  slender  purse  to  buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  And  now  she 
is  one  of  the  happiest,  most  contented  separator  users  you  ever  saw. 

What  greater  praise  could  be  given  Tubulars  than  the  fact  that  women  so  greatly  prefer 
Tubulars  that  they  will  pay  to  escape  washing  other  machines?  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas.  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Do  you  want  a  free  trial?  Do  you  want 
to  exchange  your  old 
separator  in  part  pay- 
ment  for  a  Tubular? 
You  can  do  either. 


SHE  PAID 


You  Can’t 

„  , . .  _  Sell  Sour  Milk 

Lf  I  / 

Milk  quickly  spoils  and  is  rejected  by  the 
creamery  unless  cooled  as  soon  as  milked.  Don’t 
take  chances  by  leaving  the  animal  heat  in  your  milk. 

the  CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER 

Cools  more  thoroughly  and  to  a  lower  temperature  than  any 
other  cooler  as  simply  made.  Milk  keeps  twice  as  long 
when  you  use  the  Champion. 

The  Champion  Milk  Cooler  works  with  or  without  running 
water.  Easily  operated  and  easy  to  clean  as  a  pail.  The 
CHAMPION  is  not  corrugated,  insist  on  the  genuine 
CHAMPION.  Costs  less  than  any  other  cooler  and  saves 
its  cost  in  a  month. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  Made  in  several 
sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Sold  at  Supply  Houses,  Creameries  or  from  us  direct 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Box  14,  Cortland,  N.Y.  Y  / 

TV] 


THE  SANITARY  MILK  STOOL 

has  a  pail  supporter  which 
does  away  with  holding  the 
pail  between  the  knees. 
Made  to  fit  the  ordinary  12- 
quart  pail  and  easily  ad- 
>  |  .{listed  to  any  desired  posi- 

I  tion.  With  brdinary  care 

4.  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I  PRICE  $1,50.  Sent  direct,  If  not  at  your  dealers. 

|  TYREMAN  &  WAGNER,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


J\ps  0RBINE 


|  STOPS 

_ 1  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Hone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  bo  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  *2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Hook  9  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
I  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises.  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  *1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


ROBERTSON’S  C  IT  A I  N 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

i{l  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis- 
fact:on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus*  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

SO  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  CURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


PERFECTION 

STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 

If  you  want  tlie  Best  Stanchion, 
Manure  Carrier,  Stall  or  Manger 
Partition  or  Water  Basin  on 
the  market,  write  the 

STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFQ.  CO. 
Box  S,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Merit  not  in  Ad.,  but  in  the  goods. 


ONE  DIPPING  KILLS  ALL  TICKS 

Used  on  250  million  sheep  annually. 
Increases  quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 
Improves  appearance  and  condition  of 
flock.  Handsome  1912  calendar  free 
— a  post  card  brings  it. 

Schiellelin  &  Co..  170  William  SL.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Foster  Sieel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 
and  belter  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  barn  with  Harris 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Utter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  today  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


1912. 


THB  RUR.A.L,  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  BEEF  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 

I  would  like  to  have  all  the  information 
possible  about  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle. 
Do  they  make  any  butter  or  sell  any  milk 
at  all  from  them ;  in  other  words,  on  a 
farm  where  they  grow  beef  especially  do 
they  have  the  butter  or  milk  as  a  by¬ 
product  V  What  are  the  best  beef  breeds? 
What  satisfaction  are  the  dual  purpose 
breeds  giving?  j.  w.  f. 

Delmar,  Del. 

The  important  breeds  of  beef  cattle 
are  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Angus, 
Galloways,  Devons,  Red  Polls,  Polled 
Durhams,  Polled  Herefords,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Sussex.  For  beef  as  the 
main  item  Short-horns  of  the  Scotch 
type,  Angus  and  Herefords  may  be 
selected.  If  both  beef  and  milk  are 
equally  important  the  dual-purpose 
breeds  should  be  selected,  such  as  the 
Bates  Short-Horns,  Red  Polls,  Devons 
or  Brown  Swiss,  but  right  here  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  milk  or  beef 
production  is  a  question  of  type  rather 
than  of  breed;  that  is,  there  is  a  dairy 
and  a  beef  conformation,  and  within 
certain  limits  all  breeds  of  cattle  have 
types  showing  both  conformations,  and 
while  beefiness  and  deep  milking  quali¬ 
ties  exist  in  separate  individuals  usually, 
at  times  they  are  co-existent  in  single 
individuals  or  families,  constituting  the 
dual-purpose  strains.  One  should  not 
expect  a  dual-purpose  cow  to  produce 
so  much  butter  fat  as  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  cow  of  pronounced  dairy  type,  nor 
should  a  steer  from  such  a  cow  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  equal  in  weight  at  maturity 
a  steer  of  pronounced  beef  type,  but  in 
the  extremes  may  not  lie  the  greatest 
profit.  Most  cows  of  the  beef  breeds 
give  lots  of  milk,  but  owing  to  feeding 
and  handling  they  dry  up  sooner  than 
cows  of  the  dairy  breeds.  However,  for 
the  feed  consumed  they  give  good  re¬ 
turns  in  milk.  Our  farmers  here  have 
worked  away  from  general-purpose  cat¬ 
tle,  some  selecting  the  beef  breeds  and 
others  getting  the  dairy  breeds,  but 
judging  from  apparent  economic  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  up  to  some  of  us  to  get  cat¬ 
tle  capable  of  making  good  beef  and 
milk  in  paying  quantities  during  a  long 
lactation  period.  Milking  Short-horns, 
selections  from  the  Bates  cattle,  care¬ 
fully  developed  and  highly  profitable  in 
certain  localities  in  England,  Red  Polls, 
Devons  and  Brown  Swiss,  all  dual-pur¬ 
pose  in  character,  may  furnish  us  ma¬ 
terial  to  select  from  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  we  should  select  strains  having 
vigor  and  as  good  a  blending  of  beef 
and  dairy  conformations  as  possible. 
Dual-purpose  cattle  give  good  returns 
in  densely  populated  England,  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  there  are  no  doubt 
numerous  herds  in  America,  but  as 
there  are  no  statistics  available  con¬ 
cerning  them  their  number  and  location 
are  largely  unknown.  There  are  two 
obvious  features  in  regard  to  cattle  at 
the  present  time  in  the  United  States. 
One  is  that  the  scarcity  of  stock  cattle 
is  forcing  cattle  feeders  into  other 
lines  of  farming,  and  in  many  instances 
they  are  working  into  some  form  of 
dairying.  The  other  is  that  the  les¬ 
sened  production  of  beef  cattle  is  mak¬ 
ing  higher  beef,  which  will  hold  up  the 
price  of  dairy  products  and  make  the 
production  of  beef  again  profitable  in 
the  East  where  conditions  suit  and 
especially  is  this  true  where  milk  and 
beef  can  both  be  produced  on  the  same 
farm.  A  dual  or  general-purpose  herd 
of  cattle  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
built  up,  by  purchase  and  by  breeding, 
and  the  process  will  not  be  a  rapid  one. 
Bulls  from  deep-milking  families  must 
be  used  and  both  cows  and  bulls  must 
carry  lots  of  flesh.  The  cows  must  be 
regular  breeders,  produce  milk  at  a 
good  profit  and  the  herd  must  suit  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  their 
owner  and  his  farm. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Is  the  following  ration  suitable  foi*  milch 
cows?  Having  no  silage  I  thought  it  might 
be  too  constipating.  Will  you  suggest  im¬ 
provements?  I  have  only  Timothy  hay : 
20  pounds  Timothy,  two  pounds  cornmeal, 
two  nounds  cotton-seed  meal,  four  pounds 
XXXX  flake.  I  make  the  ration  about 
1  to  5.4.  P.  G. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  ration  would  probably  be  improved 
if  you  would  add  a  pound  or  two  of  dried 
beet  pulp,  soaked  with  water  before  and 
mixed  with  the  other  grains.  If  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  beet  pulp  add  a  pound  of  oil 
meal  instead  of  part  of  the  XXXX  flake  or 
cotton-seed.  Your  ration  is  very  good  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  lacks  succulence.  The  beet 
pulp  or  oil  meal  will  correct  this  fault. 

C.  T,.  M. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  TURKEY  MAN  TALKS. 

Everybody  who  is  in  the  business  of 
breeding  turkeys  in  New  England,  has 
probably  had  this  question  asked  them 
a  good  many  times :  “Can  turkeys  be 
successfully  raised  in  New  England?’’ 
Now,  I  don’t  profess  to  be  an  expert 
by  any  means,  but  I  believe  that  with 
proper  care  and  a  good  deal  of  patience 
as  well  as  hard  work  it  can  be  done. 
Seven  years  ago  I  bought  nine  eggs.  I 
hatched  seven  pullets  and  succeeded  in 
raising  one.  This  bird  proved  to  be  a 
tom.  I  still  have  him,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  he  weighs  some  over  30 
pounds,  and  is  as  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  ever.  When  he  was  one  year  old  I 
bought  two  hens,  and  all  the  turkeys 
I  ever  raised  sprang  from  this  two. 
In  regard  to  breeding  I  will  say  that 
I  have  never  bought  a  tom  or  any  eggs 
in  my  life  for  the  purpose  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  blood  into  my  flock.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  using  only  two  toms,  the  old 
seven-year-old  bird  and  one  of  his  own 
sons  who  will  weigh  31  pounds.  I  keep 
all  my  young  toms  away  from  the  hens, 
and  breed  the  two  old  birds  right  back 
to  the  pullets.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  a  good  many,  but  I  am  raising  toms 
that  will  weigh  22  to  26  pounds  at  six 
months  old,  and  so  long  as  I  can  do 
this  I  shall  not  be  looking  for  new 
blood.  I  thoroughly  believe  this  is  the 
proper  breeding. 

In  regard  to  raising  the  young 
turkeys,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
keeping  them  warm  and  dry.  I  find 
that  there  is  nothing  much  worse  for 
young  turkeys  than  cold  and  rainy 
weather.  I  always  hatch  my  first  lot 
in  incubators  and  put  them  in  brooders 
just  the  same  as  chickens.  I  find  sand 
is  better  than  anything  else  to  put  on 
the  floor  of  the  brooder,  but  it  must 
be  changed  every  day  or  two.  If  the 
brooder  is  out  of  doors  it  should  be 
heated  every  night.  I  find  that  the 
young  birds  will  crowd  in  the  brooder 
more  than  chickens,  and  for  that  reason 
there  should  not  be  any  corners  for 
them  to  push  into ;  this  can  be  overcome 
by  tacking  strips  of  tin  or  zinc  all 
around  the  inside  of  brooders  so  as  to 
make  a  circular  space,  and  by  putting 
the  hover  in  the  center  of  this  space 
few  birds  will  be  lost  by  crowding.  I 
give  them  yards  to  run  in  and  keep 
them  in  the  brooders  nights  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  fly  on  to  a  roost.  I 
have  portable  pens  covered  with  poultry 
netting  on  the  sides  with  oilcloth  top 
and  side  curtains,  containing  perches. 
After  taking  out  of  brooder  I  put  the 
young  turks  in  these  pens,  and  aftet 
two  or  three  nights  they  will  all  go  itv 
of  themselves.  I  let  them  stay  in  these 
pens  until  they  get  old  enough  to  follow 
the  old  birds  to  their  permanent  roosts. 

Feeding  is  an  important  part  ot 
turkey  raising.  I  wouldn’t  say  that 
mine  is  the  only  right  way,  but  I  have 
had  pretty  good  luck  with  it.  I  feeu 
very  little  grain  for  the  first  10  or  12 
weeks.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  toasted  stale 
bread,  sour  milk,  a  little  lettuce  or 
dandelion  leaves,  is  all  they  require. 
Take  the  toasted  bread  and  put  it 
through  a  grinder,  then  grind  up  the 
boiled  eggs,  shell  and  all,  mix  both 
with  the  curdled  milk  and  make  as 
thick  as  ordinary  wet  mash  you  would  [ 
feed  to  hens.  Feed  four  or  five  times  j 
a  day.  Don’t  give  too  much  at  a  time.  ■ 
Feed  about  one-half  what  you  think 
they  ought  to  have,  and  then  they  will 
by  getting  too  much.  More  poults  are 
killed  by  over  feeding  than  any  other 
cause.  Keep  away  from  rats.  Rats 
will  go  right  by  a  nice  little  chicken  if 
there  are  any  young  turkeys  around. 

I  have  followed  this  course  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  have  had  pretty  good 
luck.  Of  course  you  will  lose  some  of 
them,  but  you  lose  hens  just  the  same. 
Last  year  I  raised  more  turkeys  than 
I  did  hens,  and  with  a  proper  amount 
of  care  and  common  sense  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  cannot  be  raised  in 
far  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 

Massachusetts.  H.  w.  macomber. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochfldren. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLE  MEADE  FAltM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

PHI  I  Id  DIIDQ — The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

uULLI L  rUr 0  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


D2LirfX'  CATTXi* 


If  You  Are  Looking  For 

PROFITS  IN  THE  DAIRY 

Then  Select  From  The 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD 

Year’s  Official  Records 
A  cow  has  given  18,808  lbs.  milk. 

A  cow  has  given  957  lbs.  butterfat. 

Several  cows  have  given  over  900  lbs.  butterfat. 

1,600  Cows  Average 

8,081.16  lbs  milk 

409.55  lbs.  butterfat 

5.068#  butterfat 

Average  3  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  17,092  lbs.  milk.  828  lbs.  butterfat. 
Another  13,252  lbs.  milk.  957  lbs.  butterfat. 
Average  4  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  10,402  lbs.  milk.  642  lbs.  butterfat. 
One  (  At  4  yrs.old  11,570  lbs.  milk,  572  lbs.  butterfat 
Cow  (  At  7  yrs.old  18,602  lbs.  milk, 957  lbs.  butterfat 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  this  cow  which  is 
winning  so  much  favor  in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R.  'Peterboro,  N.  H. 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  caaiasrora,  /v.  v. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.Y . 


IMS'S,  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  COItTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALF,  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


HOLSTEINS 


Four  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45 — 
and  ono 6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewood  Farm,  Route 2, Whitewater, Wis. 


CfID  CNI  C — Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
run  DULL  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontame 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellot'ontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count  Bective  4226  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

——■$20  to  $25  ■ 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guakanteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  .F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop.  .Munnsville,  N.Y. 


ONTARIO  BEETS  DE  KOL 

superb  Holstein'bull,  largely  white,  born 
Nov.  26, 1911,  out  of  a  grand  A.  R.  O.  cow. 

Price  $75.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CI-OVliKWAI.E  FAltM . Charlotte,  N.Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TICN,  Box  B,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


rnn  Oil  C — B®  gistcred  Holstein-Frlesian  Bull  Calf  from  3 
lUil  OnLL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92^  lbs.  milk  in 
one.  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  good  for  lesa  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Jerseys  &  Berkshires 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires.  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


Sheldoncroft  JERSEYS  GOOD 

EDITH  MAY  OF  STONE  ST.,  185506,  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Calved  April  29,  ’ll.  Authenticated  work  to  Mar.  1‘ 
'12:  6,911.45  lbs.  milk,  402.86  lbs.  butter  fat.  Served 
Aug.  21, ’ll.  Would  a  bull  sired  by  GOLDIE’S 
JAP  OF  ME RI DALE,  85989,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  from 
this  cow  interest  you?  There  are  others  at 

SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Susq.  Ce.,  Pa. 


SWIKTE 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Bred  to  choice  herd 
boars  that  have  proven  themselves  good  sires. 
Also  7  to  8  months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  HAMILTON,  Mgr.  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


GHESHIRES 


-GUERNSEY  S-Service  boars 
and  gilts  now  ready.  Service 
bull  and  bull  calves. 


0. 1.  C.’S  of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pip, 

no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

PCfilQTCRCn-0-  c  flND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 

IlLUIOl  LnLU  E.  P.  ROGERS,  Way ville,  N.Y. 

nilDnnC-SPRING  PIGS,  $7.00-pedigreed. 
UUflUuO  S.  A.  WEEKS.... DeGraff.  Ohio. 

For  Sale— Duroc  Jersey  BoarSfiSs 

choice  Collie  Pups,  cheap.  Ready  to  ship. 

J.  H.  LEWIS,  -  -  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
0  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites, 

■**'»"  —  ii,,^  Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collio 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

1  ARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES-Thoronghbred  boars 
L  ready  for  service.  Sheldon  Homestead, Martinsburg.H.Y. 

LARGE  Bsrr  YORKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  from  the  most  im¬ 
proved  type  and  registered  breeding  for  sale  when  10 
weeks  old  at  $10  each  f  .o.b.  Buffalo,  crated  with  reg¬ 
istered  certificate.  W.  Allan  Gardner,  Snyder,  Erie  Co.,  N.Y 

|  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  Angust 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs 
Order  now.  Glinmabk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn’ 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms.  Somerville.N.J. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  ordere 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piuprictor,  Marbledale,  Cenn. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

ft  JT  ff  ft  C  ff  f  ft  F  C  Roth  sexes;  M aster - 
ocnnariinta  piece  and  Longfettow 
breedings;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration 
free.  A.  F.  JONES,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Brltlgehampton,  New  York. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE— AH  regi*- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.  T. 

1?^.  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

of  a  large,  prolific,  and  well 

marked  type,  eight  and  JNO.  C.  BREAM, 
twelve  weeks,  $10  and  $12.  R.  4  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

Three  young  sows  of  broeding  age  at  $16.00 
each.  Also  a  few  young  pigs  of  either  sex. 

DR.  J.  It.  ALLEN  ORWELL,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packing  houses.  Isn’t  this  the 
type  of  Berkshire  you  need?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

LIIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE  PTGS  For  Sale. 

Il  WILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greeuwood,  Del. 

S  XI  EET 

DORSETS 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr _ ALLAMCCHY,  N.J. 

TTTNI<i  ^il-IPFP  The  loading  breed  for  early 
ALIIllO  OnLLr  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Millr  PrrwItTr'anc  for  New  York  City  market 
lulln.  riUUULiClo  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Ai.bert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— 12  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Either  Holstein  or  Guernsey.  What  have  you  to  offer  ? 
G.  W.  SMITH,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

PH  D  d  A  t  E*  ONE  THOROUGHBRED 
■  A  3/ILC  JERSEY  BULL  CALF. 

6  mos.  old.  C.  A.  MUNGERS0N,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  R.  2. 

Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

are  the  most  protitable  dairy  breed.  They  are  the 
direct  result  of  a  consistently  scientific  testing  and 
breeding  system  that  in  16  years  has  raised  their  7- 
day  butter-fat  record  from  21  lbs.  to  over  30  lbs. 

Their  history  should  be  an  incentive  to  every  dairyman 
to  improve  his  own  herd  by  testing  his  cows,  discarding 
the  poor  ones  and  filling  their  places  with  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  Cows,  the  product  of  known  ancestry. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  WHEELER  MILK  BILL? 

I  had  seen  a.  notice  of  it  in  our  local 
paper,  and  it  was  said  there  that  Gov.  Dix 
thought  “its  enactment  would  be  a  long 
step  backward  in  the  fight  for  pure  milk.’ 
Is  he  more  interested  in  this  fight  than  the 
whole  Legislature?  And  can  milk  that  has 
‘‘actually,  been  produced  by  a  cow,  and 
from  which  nothing  has  been  taken  and  to 
which  nothing  has  been  added,”  be  called 
impure  or  adulterated ?  I’ll  admit  that 
such  a  bill  might  cause  producers  to  think 
that  it  was  all  right  to  produce  a  low  grade 
of  milk,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
not  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  And  even 
supposing  they  did,  if  people  bought  it  and 
were  satisfied,  whose  business  more  is  it? 
A  great  many  people  would  like  to  buy 
milk  that  was  nearly  all  cream  at  milk 
prices.  Is  that  any  better  than  for  the 
man  to  sell  mi]k  that  is  nearly  all  water, 
provided  the  old  cow  puts  in  the  water 
instead  of  himself?  And  in  your  paper  it 
is  said  that  “Dix  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  under  such  a  law  dealers  could 
and  would  water  milk,  and  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  convict  them.”  Well,  perhaps, 
<J.0V".  Dix  speaks  from  an  Alhanv  standpoint 
of  view :  judging  from  what  I  read,  there 
are  a  good  many  laws  broken  there,  and  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  law-breakers 
to  be  convicted.  But  I  can  tell  you  in  our 
vicinity  it  is  no  trouble  for  men  to  be 
taken  up  and  fined  for  putting  water  in 
mlIk-  m.  e.  s. 

This  Wheeler  milk  bill  provided  “that  a 
person  selling  milk  actually  produced  by  a 
cow  or  dairy,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  milk  produced  daily  by  such  cow  or 
dairy  an<j  to  which  nothing  has  been  added 
and  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken 
away,  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime  on 
account  thereof.”  Under  such  a  law,  as 
we  understand  it,  if  a  man  had  cows  which 
gave  milk  containing  only  11  or  10  per 
cent  of  solids,  such  milk  could  be  legally 
sold  since  it  was  “natural.”  Such  milk 
could  even  be  sent  to  New  York  and  sold, 
provided  the  dealer  could  prove  that  it  was 
the  same  milk  given  by  the  cows  100  miles 
or  more  away.  It  is  claimed  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  here  could  water  or  skim  good  milk  and 
sell  what  was  left  as  “natural.”  When  he 
vetoed  the  bill  Gov.  Dix  said  : 

“So  far  as  I  am  advised  there  never  have 
been  any  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  cases 
now  sought  to  be  excepted  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
penalties  have  been  recovered.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  on  the  part  of  milk  con¬ 
sumers  and  others  interested  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  our  milk  products  that 
this  amendment  will  in  some  way  lower 
the  standard  of  our  milk  and  make  it  easier 
for  those  who  desire  to  sell  an  inferior 
product  below  the  legal  standard  and  ren¬ 
der  it  more  difficult  for  the  State  to  en¬ 
force  the  provisions  of  the  agricultural 
law  relating  to  dairy  products.  Whatever 
construction  might  be  placed  upon  this 
amendment  by  the  courts  as  to  whether  it 
would  affect  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
the  penalty  now  provided  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  would 
tend  to  create  the  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  there  was  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  our  milk  products,  and 
render  violations  of  the  law  less  liable  to 
prosecution  and  penalties  than  now  exist.” 

Milk  ought  to  be  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  butter  fat  and  total  solids.  Then  any 
kind  of  '“natural”  milk  could  be  put  on  the 
market  and  sold  for  what  it  was  worth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  different  lots  or  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  often  vary  in  starch  or 
“solids”  almost  as  much  as  milk  does. 


Here  are  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
at  auction  sales  and  local  markets  :  Hay, 
$20  to  $25  per  ton ;  corn,  40  pounds,  35 
to  40  cents ;  oats,  60  to  75  cents ;  potatoes, 
$1  to  $1.50  ;  pigs,  weight  100  pounds,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  cows,  $30  to  $60.  I  know  of  but 
one  lot  of  silage  sold,  and  that  at  $2.50  per 
ton.  Very  little  milk  sold  here,  but  what 
is  sold  brings  five  cents  per  quart. 

Flint,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  r. 

Cattle  scarce,  selling  at  or  near  five  cents. 
Cows  ready  at  $40  to  $60.  Horses  very 
high,  $175  to  $250 ;  hogs,  seven  cents. 
Sheep  doing  better.  Hay  being  shipped  in 
and  selling  at  $27  to  $30  per  ton  ;  scarcely 
any  country  hay  for  sale.  No  silage  sold 
hereabouts.  No  manure  sold  except  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Milk  is  bringing  six  cents  per 
quart  when  sold  in  small  way ;  very  little 
shipped  from  here.  Wheat  bringing  $1 
per  bushel ;  corn,  90  cents  retail  and  scarce. 
Potatoes  not  on  the  market  except  what 
is  shipped  in,  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel.  Bran 
and '  middlings  $1.70.  'Farmers  are  having 
to  buy  all  kinds  of  feed,  such  a  dry  season 
last  year  and  feed  scarcest  ever  known  here. 
The  Spring  is  backward,  following  the  cold¬ 
est  Winter  for  many  years.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  silos  will  be  put  up  this  coming 
season.  r.  q.  h. 

Belmont,  O. 

No  auction  sales  of  farm  produce  ever 
made  here.  We  are  located  nearly  on  the 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  State  line 
from  one  to  five  miles  from  the  cotton  mills 
of  Rhode  Island  and  1%  to  eight  miles 
from  the  jewelry  center  of  the  Attleboros 
In  Massachusetts.  The  small  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  find  an  easy  outlet  at  or  near 
retail  prices  for  all  farm  products ;  in  fact 
grocers  and  butchers  give  in  some  instances 
full  retail  prices.  Providence,  R.  I.,  eight 
miles  distant,  largely  controls  the  prices 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  Central  Falls,  R. 
I.,  and  the  other  cotton  mill  villages  of  the 
Blackstone  River.  Cattle,  milch  cows,  are 
bought  mostly  in  the  Brighton  market  and 
about  $5  added  for  transportation  expenses. 
Horse  hay  always  in  demand  in  the  near¬ 
by  cities,  mostly  No.  2,  which  brings  same 
price  as  No.  1  baled  hay.  Some  of  the 
prices  to-day  are :  Eggs,  30  cents  per 
dozen ;  hens,  live,  16  cents  per  pound ;  po¬ 
tatoes  all  bringing  $1.60  per  bushel.  Milk 
producing  most  extensively  carried  on  in  this 
vicinity  :  between  six  and  a  dozen  teams  pass 
daily  picking  up  next  day’s  supply.  Very  little 
car  milk  used  outside  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  Central  Falls,  R.  I., 
supply  obtained  by  individual  teams  which 
come  from  near  the  city  lines  to  10  miles 
distant.  No  big  milk  contractors  here. 


Prices,  milch  cows,  $60  to  $85 ;  20-quart 
cows,  $100  to  $125.  No  hay  to  be  had  at 
any  price,  about  everybody  buying  baled 
hay.  Has  been  bog  hay  $10  to  $12  ;  swale 
hay,  $14  to  $18 ;  Upland  English,  $18  to 
$20-  fine  stock,  $20  to  $22;  horse  hay,  $25 
to  $30 ;  baled  stock,  $23  to  $24 ;  horse, 
coarse,  $30  to  $35.  Corn  fodder,  eight  to 
12  cents.  Silage  never  sold ;  those  that 
have  it  never  have  too  much.  Many  too 
small  to  afford  silos.  Manure  never  sold, 
always  used  to  produce  more  cow  fodder, 
and  amount  of  fodder  determines  number 
of  head  of  stock  carried  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  For  the  last  few  years  milk  has  been 
at  a  fixed  price  almost,  Summer  price,  4% 
cents  per  quart  at  the  door ;  five  cents 
Winter  price.  Local  retail  seven  cents  Sum¬ 
mer,  eight  cents  Winter;  city  prices,  eight 
to  nine  cents  Winter,  seven  to  eight  cents 
Summer.  Very  little  butter  and  cream,  ex¬ 
cept  remote  from  city  or  off  peddlers’  road. 
A  general  movement  to  try  to  hold  Winter 
price  through  the  Summer  has  not  been 
successful  as  yet.  The  inconveniences  of 
this  section  seems  to  me  to  be  small  farms, 
not  worked  on  satisfactory  systems,  unsatis¬ 
factory  labor  on  account  of  nearness  to 
cities ;  too  strong  a  “call  to  be  wild ;”  as 
in  other  New  England  rural  communities, 
more  dependence  on  men  than  horses  and 
machinery,  without  doubt  caused  by  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  ready  capital.  a.  i.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Cattle  from  $50  to  $75 ;  horses,  $200  to 
$250;  hogs,  $6  to  $8;  pigs,  $5  to  $6; 
sheep,  $8  to  $10;  hay,  $20  to  $22;  hens, 
50  to  75  cents ;  eggs,  22  to  24  cents ;  silage, 
$2  to  $3  per  ton ;  manure',  50  cents  to 
$1.50  per  cord ;  milk  at  our  farm,  six  cents 
r  quart;  butter,  30  cents  a  pound.  All 
seeds  are  high  this  year;  potatoes  $1.50; 
beans  and  peas  scarce.  Large  amount  of 
land  being  prepared  for  crops  here.  Weather 
conditions  fine.  Spring  rather  backward. 

Hinckley,  Me.  h.  w.  s. 

The  prices  of  stock  and  prQduce  for 
Wood  County  are  about  as  follows :  Cows, 
$25  to  $50 ;  stockers,  $5  per  100  pounds ; 
fat  cattle,  $6 ;  calves,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  hogs, 
$6.50  to  $6.75  on  foot;  lambs  for  Easter 
trade  brought  $9;  horses  from  $100  to 
$200,  not  very  many  good  horses  raised  in 
this  county.  Chickens,  12  cents;  eggs,  18 
cents ;  butter,  20  cents.  No  silage  sold ; 
hay  very  scarce,  selling  at  barns  from  $25 
to  $30;  corn,  85  cents;  wheat,  $1;  bran, 
$33  per  ton ;  middlings,  $34  ;  seed  potatoes 
very  scarce  and  selling  from  $1.75  to  $2 
per  bushel.  Good  seed  corn  very  scarce. 
Our  best  corn  is  only  testing  about  85  per 
cent.  Have  had  a  very  severe  Winter  and 
Spring  is  late ;  have  had  a  few  good  days, 
and  only  a  few  potatoes  in  the  ground.  A 
good  many  are  spraying  this  year,  the  first 
spray  having  already  been  applied. 

Belleville,  W.  Va.  e.  s.  h. 

Hay  sells  from  $12  to  $18  a  ton  deliv¬ 
ered  as  to  quality.  I  have  just  sold  two 
yearling  heifers  at  $20  each.  Cows  bring 
$40  to  $50.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sales 
of  silage.  Manure  sells  for  $1  a  two-horse 
load.  Milk  sells  at  the  car  for  27  cents 
a  can  this  month.  I  make  butter  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  for  30  cents  a  pound. 
Eggs  are  20  cents  a  dozen  at  the  store 
here  now.  Pork,  eight  cents,  dressed ; 
potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel  here  this  Winter. 
Only  a  few  sheep  kept  hereabouts ;  they 
bring  $4  to  $6  each.  My  lambs  sold  last 
Summer  for  seven  cents  a  pound  alive. 
Live  fowls  were  12  cents  last  year.  My 
apples  I  ship  to  Boston.  I  got  $3.75  per 
barrel  for  McIntosh  Red  there  last  Fall ; 
other  kinds  not  so  much.  We  had  an 
extra  good  hay  crop  here  last  year,  as  we 
did  not  feel  the  drought.  Quite  a  lot  of 
lumbering  here  Winters.  Maple  syrup 
brings  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  gallon,  rather 
a  poor  year  for  sugaring.  p.  g.  g. 

Canaan,  N.  II. 

At  private  sale  cows  bring  from  $30  to 
$100;  yearlings  when  fat  bring  from  3% 
to  414  cents  per  pound.  Horses  from  $40 
to  $300.  Hay  baled  $26  to  $28  per  ton. 
No  silos  in  this  section.  No  manure  sold, 
only  from  livery  stables,  at  from  nothing 
to  $1  per  load.  Milk  in  Clarksburg  from 
six  cents  in  Summer  to  eight  cents  a  quart 
in  Winter  and  Spring.  Eggs  from  18 
cents  in  stores  to  25  cents  in  Clarksburg. 
Fowls,  14  cents  per  pound.  Apples,  $1  per 
bushel.  Potatoes,  $2  per  bushel.  Onions, 
45  cents  per  pound.  Corn,  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  oats,  65  to  70  cents.  In  this  part 
of  Harrison  County  people  do  not  produce 
more  than  one-fourth  what  they  consume, 
being  in  oil  section  and  coal  mining  is 
carried  on  extensively,  and  quite  a  little 
manufacturing,  especially  glass  and  tin¬ 
plate  and  several  smaller  industries.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  badly  overlooked,  yet  people  are 
generally  prosperous.  The  outlook  for  fruit 
Is  fairly  good.  w.  B.  D. 

Bristol,  W.  Va. 

Practically  no  auction  sales  of  cattle  or 
any  farm  products.  Cattle  and  other  live  I 
stock  are  bought  by  local  buyers,  who  make 
weekly  shipments  to  Brighton.  Buyers  | 
drive  around  the  surrounding  country  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  stock,  sometimes  taking  their 
own  heavy  teams  along,  to  haul  the  calves 
and  hogs.  Good  cows  are  bringing  $40  to 
$60.  They  get  a  few  better  and  some 
cheaper  than  these  prices.  The  majority 
are  Jerseys.  Calves  are  bringing  seven 
to  7%  cents;  hogs,  6%  cents;  hay,  $9  to 
$18,  probably  $14  would  be  an  average 
price,  and  several  hundred  cars  nave  been 
sent  from  here.  Silage  I  think  is  never 
sold ;  most  of  the  silage  is  sweet  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Most  of  the  farmers  plant  for  the 
factories,  pick  the  good  ears,  for  which  they 
get  2%  and  2%  cents  per  pound  of  cut 
corn,  and  the  small  ears  and  fodder  goes 
into  the  silo.  Manure  about  $3  per  cord, 
but  not  much  sold.  Quantities  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  is  bought,  however,  and 
grain  also.  Cord  wood,  $4 ;  long  brings 
$4.50  to  $6.  Maple  syrup,  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  gallon.  Milk  is  peddled  around  town 
for  six  cents.  There  may  be  some  shipped, 
but  I  don’t  know  about  it.  The  principal 
dairy  business  is  selling  cream  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  This  cream  is  mostly  collected  at  the 
door  by  some  farmer  in  each  locality  who 
carries  a  two-horse  load,  some  of  the  hauls 
being  15  miles.  The  farmers  are  getting 
36  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat.  Pota¬ 
toes  started  at  60  cents  from  the  field,  and 
have  kept  climbing  until  now  they  are  re¬ 
tailing  at  local  stores  for  $1.40  per  bushel, 
highest  price  for  years.  Last  year  at  this 
time  and  earlier  people  were  feeding  them 
to  stock  to  get  rid  of  them.  l.  w.  r. 

Farmington,  Me. 


Cheapest  As  Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the  best  of  everything,  but  in 
many  things  the  best  is  beyond  their  means  and  they  must 
necessarily  be  content  with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator,  however,  the  best  is 
fortunately  the  cheapest  as  well,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  every  buyer  of  a  separator  should  know  this. 

Moreover,  the  best  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  in  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator 
than  in  anything  else,  since  it  means  a 
saving  or  a  waste  twice  a  day  every 
day  in  the  year  for  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Separators 
cost  a  little  more  in  first  price  than  some 
inferior  separators,  but  that  counts  for 
nothing  against  the  fact  that  they  save 
their  cost  every  year  over  any  other 
Separator,  while  they  last  an  average 
twenty  years  as  compared  with  an  average 
two  years  in  the  case  of  other  separators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  consideration  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  may  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 

save  and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all-important  facts  which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  should  understand  and  which  every  local  DE  LAVAL 
agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  intending  buyer. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  please 
simply  address  the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


ffii  I  Clean,  healthy  milk 
////  *s  t*ie  foundation  of 
yy//  your  success.  The  public 

has  learned  how  tuberculosis 
is  spreading  because  of  the  germs  in 
milk.  If  you  furnish  milk  from  tuberculin 
tested  cows,  yours  is  the  milk  the  people  will  buy  and  at 
a  higher  price,  too.  Yours  is  the  dairy  that  will  soon 
win  a  reputation.  Get  started  now.  Have  your  cows 
tested  by  your  veterinarian.  Most  veterinarians  use 

Mulford  Tuberculin 

“The  Reliable  Test*’ 

Reliable  because  it  is  made  and  tested  with  the  same  care 
as  if  it  were  for  use  on  human  beings.  Every  step  in  its 
production  is  under  the  personal  direction  of  experts. 
The  Mulford  laboratories  are  known  all  over  the  world 
for  the  excellence  of  their  products. 


</ 


Other  Mulford  Products. 

Blackleg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines,  Hog 
Cholera  Serum,  Mallein,  Antitoxin 
for  Lockjaw  and  Abortion  Vaccine. 


Send  for  Tuberculin  Literature. 

Tells  how  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
disease  and  precautions  to  be  ob¬ 
served.  Send  now— don’t  wait. 
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H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia.  CoitSllI! 


New  York 
San  Francisco 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 

Chicago 

Seattle 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


Boston 

Toronto 


Yonr  Veterinarian 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


A/TOST  durable  fence 

A  made.  Heaviest  wires> 
Double  galvanized.  Stock’1* 
[strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 
Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  < 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  O. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW- 

Clark’s  Reversible  Busk  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  clearer! 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
Will  kill  any 


«"■  1  stumps 

I  bush  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  time 
I  and  clear.  Send  for  new  hook,  Intensiv“ 
fl  Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

1  839  Main  St., H4gg«num,Cog£ 


GUARANTEED  F0R*30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
pyRET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
“  or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofinii  Co. 
Station  T)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 
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The  Henyard. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  HEN  INSTITUTE. 

After  reading  the  letter  of  E.  J.  W., 
on  page  254,  February  24  issue,  about 
the  Cycle  Hatcher,  I  intended  to  tell 
you  of  my  experience  with  said  con¬ 
cern.  But  being  partly  afraid  to  take  up 
your  valuable  time  and  partly  still  hop¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  the  people,  I  desisted 
in  doing  so.  As  I  have  received  no 
answer  up  to  date  I  have  decided  to 
give  you  a  condensed  statement  of  my 
experience  with  the  Philo  people.  It 
might  be  a  warning  to  some  trusting 
folks  like  myself.  October  16,  1911,  I 
sent  post  office  money  order  for  $25  to 
Philo  National  Poultry  Institute  for  a 
complete  corresponding  course.  October 
30,  1911,  I  sent  answer  sheets  to  first 
half  of  first  lesson  with  inquiries  about 
an  outfit.  November  1,  1911,  I  received 
corrected  sheets  with  estimate  for  out¬ 
fit.  November  23,  1911,  I  sent  in  balance 
of  answer  sheets  to  lesson  one,  with  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  whom  I  should  send  money 
for  outfit.  November  25,  1911,  I  re¬ 
ceived  directions  to  send  money  to  Cycle 
Hatcher  Co.,  with  promise  to  look  over 
answer  sheets  carefully  and  to  return 
them  at  an  early  date.  November  29, 
1911,  I  sent  P.  O.  order  for  $47.50  to 
Cycle  Hatcher  Co.  for  outfit,  including 
one  adjustable  coop,  $12;  one  brooder 
coop,  $8;  one  Cycle  hatcher,  $6;  one 
Educator  brooder,  $5;  three  fowls,  $15; 
one  Standard  of  Perfection,  $1.50. 
When  I  gave  the  order  I  stated  plainly 
that  I  wanted  hens  laying  white  eggs. 
December  16,  1911,  I  advised  them  of 
receipt  of  coops,  also  asking  them  for 
return  of  answer  sheets  to  Lessons  1, 
2  and  3.  December  22,  1911,  I  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  they  would  ship  fowls  at  once, 
would  look  over  answer  sheets  and  re¬ 
turn  them  at  an  early  date. 

January  1,  1912,  I  sent  a  complaint 
about  the  hens  laying  dark  brown  eggs 
instead  of  white  ones,  also  asking  for 
return  of  sheets.  January  8,  1912,  I 
was  advised  that  the  fowls  shipped  were 
selected  from  a  pen  of  birds  laying  very 
light  colored  eggs,  but  that  I  probably 
knew  that  Orpingtons  did  not  lay  as 
white  eggs  as  Leghorns  and  Minorcas. 
No  mention  about  the  sheets.  This  was 
the  last  I  heard  from  them.  A  previ¬ 
ous  letter  with  complaint  about  coops 
and  hatcher  was  not  answered. 

Letter  asking  for  advice  about  chick¬ 
ens  and  return  of  sheets  was  ignored 
in  spite  of  inclosed  stamp  for  reply. 
All  1  have  to  show  for  the  $72.50  I  paid 
to  these  people  are  two  flimsily  patched- 
together  coops,  a  hatcher  that  is  entirely 
worthless,  a  brooder  of  little  account, 
three  birds  that  I  could  buy  elsewhere 
for  less  money,  a  Standard  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  10  lessons  that  they  advertise 
for  $5.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  money, 
and  if  I  knew  of  some  way  to  get  at  this 
concern  I  would  try  to  get  redress.  What 
I  can’t  understand  is  that  so  many  prom¬ 
inent  papers  take  their  advertisement, 
as  they  certainly  must  hear  complaints 
about  them.  j.  b.  schedler. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Schedler  did  not  see 
this  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
wrote  at  once  to  the  Philo  people,  stat¬ 
ing  what  Mr.  Schedler  said,  and  asked 
them  what  was  to  be  done  about  it. 
Our  object  was  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  make  good  before  printing  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  Philo  people  replied 
that  they  would  “look  the  matter  up,” 
and  write  us  again  in  a  few  days.  We 
replied  that  their  phrase  “a  few  days,” 
seemed  made  of  rubber  -nd  could  be 
stretched  into  a  “few  years.”  Mr. 
Schedler’s  comment  was — “This  is  just 
the  answer  I  expected  they  would 
make.  We  waited  a  week  and  then 
wrote  the  Philo  people  once  more,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  another  complaint  from 
E.  C.  Erreckson  of  New  Jersey  regard¬ 
ing  an  incubator  which  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  is  the  letter  which  the 
Philo  people  pronounce  on  page  666  as 
“not  worthy  of  our  consideration.”  In 
the  meantime  the  Philo  people  came  out 
of  their  heatless  brooder  and  wrote  Mr. 
Schedler  on  May  4 — the  first  he  had 
heard  from  them  in  four  months.  They 
assumed  the  injured  innocence  attitude 


and  did  not  believe  he  wrote  The  R. 
N.-Y.  “any  such  letter  as  they  say  you 
did.”  It  would  do  us  all  good  to  print 
the-  long  letter  which  Mr.  Schedler 
wrote  in  reply.  It  may  yet  be  advisable 
to  do  so.  It  was  a  model  of  its  kind, 
and  if  the  Philo  people  have  the  wisdom 
of  the  average  hen  they  will  either  sat¬ 
isfy  Mr.  Schedler  or  get  into  one  of 
their  heatless  brooders  and  stay  there. 
At  this  time  we  merely  give  the  outline 
of  this  particular  case.  Our  correspon¬ 
dence  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  dissatisfied  customers.  Mr.  Philo 
has  been  a  heavy  advertiser,  making 
extravagant  claims  for  his  particular 
“system.”  We  have  heard  men  who 
were  taking  his  advertising  money  and 
booming  him  express  themselves  forci¬ 
bly  in  private  as  to  his  “claims.”  Com¬ 
plaints  made  by  victims  rarely  get  past 
such  champions  of  the  hen.  We  intend 
to  stay  by  the  case  until  Philo  makes 
good. 


THE  HEN  MAN  TALKS. 

Proportion  of  Roosters  to  Flock. 

Plow  many  liens  should  one  keep  to  each 
rooster,  on  a  farm  where  the  chickens  are 
at  large  to  run  where  they  please,  so  as 
to  insure  fertile  eggs?  j.  b.  m. 

Marlton,  N.  J. 

The  number  of  males  required  in  a  flock, 
to  insure  fertility  of  the  eggs,  depends  upon 
several  factors,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  ago  and  vigor  of  the  ‘individual 
fowls,  the  breed  kept,  kind  and  amount  of 
food  given,  and  amount  of  range  afforded. 
The  larger  breeds  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
type  require  more  males  in  the  flock  than 
do  the  smaller  and  more  active  fowls  like 
the  Leghorns.  Meat  or  other  food  of  animal 
origin  increases  individual  vigor,  and  free 
range  increases  the  number  of  hens  that 
may  be  kept  with  one  male.  A  safe  rule 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  one  male  to  each  20  to  30  hens  of 
the  larger  breeds,  and  for  from  30  to  40 
fowls  of  the  Mediterranean  class,  such  as 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs.  m.  b.  d. 

Tapeworm  in  Fowls. 

Mill  you  give  us  information  concerning 
tapeworm  in  chickens?  Are  there  remedies 
that  can  be  mixed  with  the  feed  or  drink¬ 
ing  water?  Will  lime  freely  applied  on 
the  manure  kill  the  eggs?  m.  j.  p. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

The  following  information  concerning 
parasitic  worms,  including  the  tapeworm,  is 
taken  from  “The  Business  Hen,”  published 
by  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  well  worth  a  place 
oh  the  desk  of  every  poultry  keeper  :  “Fowls 
infected  with  worms  become  stupid  and  in¬ 
different,  and  subject  to  sudden  fits  of 
wakefulness.  Their  appetite  often  becomes 
poor  and  their  bodies  show  emaciation, 
these  symptoms  sometimes  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  slight  diarrhoea.  For  positive 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  parasites 
examine  the  digestive  tract  of  a  dead  fowl.” 
The  above  applies  to  adult  fowls  and  not 
to  young  chickens,  similar  symptoms  in 
which  would  indicate  white  diarrhoea  or 
other  digestive  disturbances.  The  remedy 
recommended  for  parasitic  worms  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  a  dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
essence  of  turpentine,  or,  as  advised  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  the  mixing  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  pomegranate  root  bark  in  the  food 
for  50  fowls,  following  this  with  a  purga¬ 
tive  dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil 
to  each  fowl.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  suggested  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  eggs  of  these  parasites,  but  shouid 
expect  that  if  effectual  it  would  require  a 
very  thorough  application  of  the  lime  to 
reach  all  of  the  eggs.  m.  b.  d. 

Remedy  for  Damp  Henhouse. 

I  have  a  henhouse  50x10  that  is  damp 
after  every  cold  snap  in  the  Winter.  There 
are  four  windows  in  front  and  one  in  end. 
What  will  remedy  this?  The  henhouse  is 
boarded,  shingled  and  roofed  with  com¬ 
mercial  roofing.  No  partitions  inside. 
Would  curtains  instead  of  windows  do  it? 

Woodstock,  Vt.  w.  e.  c. 

Your  henhouse,  if  kept  closed,  is  just 
as  damp  between  the  cold  snaps  of  Winter 
as  during  and  after  them,  though  you  do 
not  notice  it  at  these  times  since  the  warmer 
air  is  capable  of  holding  the  moisture  in 
suspension,  instead  of  .allowing  it  to  be¬ 
come  deposited  by  condensation  upon  the 
cold  walls  of  the  building.  If,  as  I  assume, 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  windows 
closed  during  the  cold  weather  the  damp¬ 
ness  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  remedied  by  providing  for  suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation.  The  simplest  method  of 
doing  this  would  be  to  remove  at  least  two 
of  the  windows  on  the  same  side  of  the 
building,  and  to  provide  muslin  curtains 
that  might  be  lowered  over  the  openings 
in  stormy  weather.  It  will  be  found  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  a  henhouse  dry  unless  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  removal"  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  laden  air  by  some  adequate  system 
of  ventilation.  m.  b.  d. 

House  for  75  Hens. 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  henhouse  suit¬ 
able  for  75  hens.  What  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  build  it?  I  hear 
that  the  best  type  of  house  is  the  open- 
front  style.  I  am  planning  to  build  it  12 
feet  wide  and  about  25  feet  long,  and  of 
No.  1  siding.  Could  anybody  give  me  a 
good  style  of  house  for  75  or  80  hens? 

Riclimondville,  N.  Yr.  e.  m.  e. 

For  a  house  to  accommodate  from  75 
to  100  fowls  the  dimensions  might  well  he 
15x20  feet,  with  walls  five  feet  high  in 
the  rear,  and  eight  feet  in  front.  These 
dimensions  would  afford  greater  economy 
in  material  than  those  suggested,  and  would 
provide  a  building  of  sufficient  depth  to 
protect  its  occupants  from  drafts  if  the 
open  front  type  were  adopted.  The  build¬ 
ing  should  face  to  the  south  or  slightlv  to 
the  southeast.  In  this  market,  and  verv  - 


possibly  in  yours,  the  cheapest  suitable 
building  material  would  be  a  second  grade  of 
%  inch  matched  Southern  pine  flooring,  the 
boards  of  which  should  be  placed  vertically 
from  sill  to  plate  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  studding.  One  thickness  of  this  stuff, 
being  air  tight,  makes  a  wall  sufficiently 
warm  for  this  latitude.  The  rafters  should 
be  of  2x6  inch  stuff,  spaced  about  two  feet 
between  centers,  and  should  support  a  shed 
roof,  boarded  tight  to  take  any  good  quality 
of  roofing.  The  floor  may  be  of  dirt  or 
cement  as  desired,  the  former  being  the 
cheapest  and  satisfactory  if  it  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  the  latter  having  the  advantages 
of  being  vermin  proof  and  easily  cleaned. 
It  would  be  well  to  divide  the  front  about 
equally  between  solid  wall,  glass  windows, 
and  opening  covered  by  wire  netting.  The 
bottom  of  this  opening  should  be  at  least 
three  feet  above  the  sill  and  it  should  be 
provided  with  a  swing  curtain  to  be 
dropped  during  storms.  The  windows 
should  extend  from  about  two  feet  above 
the  sill  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  plate 
to  permit  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to 
penetrate  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
perches  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  suspended  above  a  platform  about 
three  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor.  A  roosting  compartment  is  thus 
made,  before  which  a  curtain  on  a  hinged 
frame  may  be  dropped  on  zero  nights  to 
protect  the  fowls’  combs  from  freezing. 

M.  B.  D. 

Beans  for  Poultry. 

The  expenses  of  our  poultry  are  eating 
up  all  the  income  this  year.  We  have 
about  200  hens.  Can  you  give  us  the  food 
value  of  beans  for  hens  or  growing  chicks? 
We  have  a  small  quantity  of  beans  which 
we  boil  and  feed,  mixing  generally  with 
bran.  Is  this  a  good  combination,  and  how 
much  can  be  fed  to  an  advantage?  Some 
years  these  beaus  can  be  bought  cheaply 
in  this  region.  What  is  their  food  value 
as  compared  with  beef  scraps?  After  mak¬ 
ing  lard  there  are  “cracklings”,  left.  Could 
these  be  mixed  with  beans  to  an  advan¬ 
tage?  What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
boiled  potatoes?  If  we  can  buy  small  pota¬ 
toes  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  would  it  be 
better  than  corn  at  75  cents  for  part  of  ra¬ 
tion,  and  what  should  we  mix  with  po¬ 
tatoes?  I  think  bran  a  good  combination, 
but  may  be  wrong.  e.  r.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  legumes  beans  rank  high  in 
food  value,  being  rich  in  protein,  or  that 
constituent  of  food  which  enters  largely 
into  the  formation  of  the  milk  of  cows 
and  eggs  from  hens.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  beans  in  their  raw  state  do  not  seem 
to  be  relished  by  any  of  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  except  sheep,  and  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  cooking  them  sets  an  additional 
limit  to  their  use  as  food  for  farm  animals. 
As  a  part  of  the  regular  poultry  rations 
they  should  be  of  value,  though  they  will 
not  replace  beef  scraps,  the  latter  having 
a  much  higher  protein  content,  and  being  a 
food  of  animal  origin,  which  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  best  results  in  poultry 
feeding.  Cooked  beans  may  be  mixed  with 
cornmeal,  which  will  balance  the  ration 
better  than  would  wheat  bran,  since  corn 
is  relatively  rich  in  the  fat  forming  ele¬ 
ments  of  food  which  beans  lack.  Cracklings 
from  lard  are  also  of  value  and  may  be 
fed  mixed  with  any  of  the  ground  feeds 
given  the  hens.  Potatoes  rank  about  the 
lowest  in  food  value  for  hens  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  vegetables.  They  would  be 
an  expensive  feed  at  50  cents  per  bushel, 
by  no  means  equal  to  corn  at  75  cents.  As 
a  home-grown  product  boiled  potatoes 
mixed  with  bran  might  serve  as  a  small 
portion  of  the  poultry  rations,  but  they 
would  give  better  returns  fed  to  cows  or 
pigs.  m.  b.  d. 


DON'T  BUY  Baby  Chicks  or  Eggs 

IF  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  BREEDING  HENS 

We  have  to  sell  a  fine  pen 
of  breeders  to  make  room. 

SEVENTY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  TWO-  Efl  C-.k 

YEAR  HENS  AND  FIVE  COCKERELS  AT  $l>0U  LdCIl 

They  average  40  eggs  a  day. 

No  better  strain  in  New  Jersey. 

BEECH  CKO  FT  FARM,  MilJburn.  N.  J. 

S.  G.  RED  GHIX  SEE 

LIMITED  NUMBER  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AT  S9.50  PER  ICO 
AFTER  JUNE  10,  IF  ORDERED  NOW 

Full  count  guaranteed  on  delivery. 
HATCHING  EGGS  CIRCULAR  FREE 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-?,0."^!""^ 

white,  vigorous  birds.  Customersprai.se  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs  85*  fertility.  100,  $5.00;  sitting,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  -  Fairfield,  Conn. 

TURKEY  EGGS — B.Rcds,  M.B.NarrafcanHRtt  and  White  Hollands. 

Yard  No.  1,  all  breeds,  $3  for  12;  yard  No.  2,  all  breeds,  $2.60 
for  12.  B.  P.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas'  Eggs  *5 
cents  for  16,  $-1  for  100;  Mammoth  Pekin,  I.  R.  Duck  Eggs  $1  forlS. 
\V.  R.  CARLE,  -  -  R«  E.  1$.  1,  Jncobaburg,  Ohio. 

WHITE  LEGHORN,  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS 

DUX-CHIX 

at  reduced  prices  during  June  and  July.  Write 
CLIFFORD  SOHRYVER  -  Omar,  New  York 

Qaphpl  Rrne  —Golden  Fawn  Indian  Runner 

UuGUGI  DiUOi  Ducks.  First  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Send  for  circular:  prices  cut  in  half,  now. 
GAEHEL  BROS.,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

DRIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS,  Indian  Runner 

*  Ducks,  White  Orpington  Barred  Rocks— Eggs 
and  Chicks.  David  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

DUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
D  15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

pOLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES  and  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS- 

U  Great  Winter  Layers — bred  for  show  and  egg 
production.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  fifteen. 
Incubator  Eggs,  $8.00  per  hundred.  WAYNE  B. 
EISENHART,  Box  29,  Richland  Center,  Pa. 

0  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Kf'lS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

nil  A 1  ITY~S-  c-  white  leghorn  eggs  for  sale 

I^UnLI  1  1  J.  BESWICK.  MADRID  SPRINGS.  N.  T. 

MATURED  COCKERELS — PRIZE  WINNERS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  $2.50 to  $5.00. 
F.  M,  FliESCOTT  Kiverdale,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  9c  Each 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  tliree-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  freo.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Babjr 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS-Ssfe  Si 

ranee,  $1.00  per  15;  $4 .50  per  100.  CHAS.  T. 
DOWNING,  Route  2,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and'  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-preof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-010  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


Rtf- 


(Accent  on  the  “RU”  and  always  spelled  with  one  “B”) 

Is  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-01D  Gum. 

When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-01D  and  remember,  unless 
the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  Ru-BER-OID-  The  RU-BER-010  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

1  KA-lor*0ID  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 

|  (Colored  Rub.roid)  THREE  COLORS :  RED,  GREEN,  BROWN.  tradt  Mark  jue. 

^  We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  send  at  once  for  book,  "Around  tho 
^  World,”  containing  illustrations  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  glebe,  and  FREE  samples. 

W««,  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches  :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver 


Avoid  continual  expense  for  silo  repairs  and  spoilt 
ensilage.  Have  a  silo  that’s  PROOF. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

(GUARANTEED) 

is  an  economic  necessity;  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  maintenance-proof, 
First  cost  islast  cost.  Needs  no  hooping,  painting,  or  repair  attention. 
The  Imperishable  is  made  from  Patented  Vitrified  Hollow  Clay  Blocks.  Simple  to 
construct.  The  first  cost  is  the  last.  Will  not  absorb  moisture  and  therefore  effects 
a  saving  of  silage.  Its  use  is  an  economy  all  round.  Write  at  once  for  free  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

On  March  22,  1912,  I  sent  an  order  to 
Clare  J.  Davidson  of  St.  Moritz  Farm,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J.,  for  one  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  male  bird,  accompanied  by  remittance 
of  .$2.  The  bird  when  he  arrived  at  the 
express  station  had  every  appearance  of 
being  at  least  four  years  old,  no  vigor, 
and  the  weight  not  to  exceed  three  pounds. 
I  immediately  returned  him.  When  the 
bird  arrived  at  Ramsey,  N.  .7.,  Mr.  David¬ 
son  of  the  St.  Moritz  Farm  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  him,  contending  that  it  was  not  the 
bird  he  shipped.  a.  b.  w. 

Madison,  Conn. 

It  seems  to  us  hardly  probable  that 
the  bird  shipped  by  the  St.  Moritz 
Farm  and  returned  by  this  subscriber 
was  taken  out  of  the  crate  on  the  way 
and  another  one  substituted  in  its  place. 
We  have  endeavored  to  show  the  St. 
Moritz  Farm  the  unreasonableness  of 
their  contentions.  Our  two  latest  let¬ 
ters  have  been  ignored,  and  we  are 
therefore  making  good  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  ourselves  for  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  bird  plus  the  express  charges. 
Needless  to  say  the  St.  Moritz  Farm 
will  never  have  another  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  experience  on  our  people 
with  our  consent. 

Gov.  Dix  has  signed  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  stock  companies  to  issue  stock  with¬ 
out  any  designated  par  value.  Under 
this  law  each  share  of  stock  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  fractional  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  company  as  formerly,  but  it  will  not 
have  any  dollar  marks.  Dividends  when 
declared  will  be  for  a  fixed  amount  per 
share  instead  of  being  figured  on  a  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  as  formerly.  It 
is  thought  that  the  change  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  inexperienced  investors, 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  pro¬ 
moter  to  work  off  watered  stock  at  al¬ 
leged  bargain  prices.  When  stock  is 
marked  $100  par,  and  offered  for  100 
cents,  it  looked  like  a  bargain,  but  it 
may  not  be  worth  10  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  investor  realizes  that 
his  own  share  represents  only  one-tenth 
or  one-hundredth,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  company,  he  may  be  more  likely 
to  find  out  what  the  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  before  parting  with  his  money 
for  a  fractional  part  of  it.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
periment  that  will  be  watched  with  in¬ 
terest.  Anyway  it  is  an  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  evil. 

It  is  curious  bow  that  man  Lewis  gets 
people  to  believe  him.  A  couple  of  women 
in  Brooklyn  who  sent  him  their  money 
think  him  the  most  abused  man  in  the 
world,  and  the  reason  he  don’t  make  them 
rich  is  because  of  this  abuse,  observer. 

New  York. 

Lewis  bought  Section  V,  University 
Heights,  for  $114,000  and  sold  it  to  the 
U.  H.  Realty  and  Development  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  himself  president,  for 
over  $500,000,  and  the  same  day  placed 
a  mortgage  on  it  for  the  selling  price. 
The  notes  of  this  mortgage  were  sold 
to  country  people.  Perhaps  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  women  got  some.  The  notes  now 
outstanding  are  approximately  $534,- 
324.94.  The  property  has  just  been  ap¬ 
praised  by  experts  appointed  by  the  U. 
S.  District  Court,  and  the  value  fixed  at 
$162,000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the 
mortgage.  That  is  the  record.  It  has 
not  been  disputed.  It  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  disputed.  It  is  not  the  worst 
of  the  Lewis  records  by  any  means. 
But  when  some  one  will  explain  how  an 
honest  man  can  mortgage  30  cents 
worth  of  land  for  a  dollar  and  make 
the  investors  rich,  we  will  then  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  other  gold-brick  trans¬ 
actions. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Independent 
Harvester  Co.,  Plano,  Ill.?  They  have  an 
agent  here  selling  stock.  They  manufac¬ 
ture  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  They 
promise  to  give  all  shareholders  a  discount 
on  all  purchases  from  the  company.  I  am 
suspicious  of  the  plan,  but  many  of  our 
prominent  farmers  are  investing.  We  are 
working  hard  to  get  out  of  debt  and  se¬ 
cure  a  home  for  ourselves  and  little  sons, 
and  have  no  money  to  throw  away.  The 
agent  promised  that  if  any  time  the  pur¬ 
chaser  desired  the  stock  would  be  repur¬ 
chased.  (MRS.)  M.  H.  p. 

Illinois. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
this  concern,  and  there  have  been  some 
comments  on  it  by  other  papers.  We 
have  heretofore  expressed  out  word 
of  caution.  We  can  only  repeat  the 
word  of  warning  now. 

The  company  is  authorized  to  issue 
$10,000,000.  Of  this  it  seems  $200,000  is 
seven  per  cent  preferred  cumulative, 
and  $2,800,000  common.  As  near  as 
we  can  understand  it,  this  stock  was 
practically  all  issued  as  promotion  stock, 
for  which  no  cash  was  paid.  Then 
there  are  $7,000,000  of  what  is  called 
machinery  discount  stock,  which  is  the 
stock  that  is  being  sold  to  farmers, 
and  something  like  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  this  has  been  issued.  How 
much  of  this  is  held  by  farmers  we 


have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  first  organized  in  1902  for 
$25,000  as  the  Kellogg  Harvester  Co. 
It  was  increased  to  $50,000,  then  to 
$200,000,  again  to  $1,000,000,  and  finally 
to  $10,000,000.  During  the  process  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Independent 
Harvester  Co. 

Recently  a  firm  of  public  accountants 
have  examined  the  books  and  report 
that  from  the  way  the  accounts  have 
been  kept  they  are  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  business  is  run  at  a  profit  or  at  a 
loss.  A  new  system  of  accounting  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  will  take  another 
year  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  business 
is  on  a  paying  basis.  The  assets  are 
listed  at  over  three  millions,  but  that 
in  itself  means  nothing,  as  the  values 
of  some  of  the  items  at  least  are  prob¬ 
lematical.  Patents,  for  example,  may 
be  listed  as  assets  for  any  value  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  promoter  may  suggest. 

Two  alleged  inducements  are  offered 
farmers  to  invest  in  this  stock.  First, 
as  a  safe  investment  for  his  money  and 
a  profit  on  it ;  second,  a  cooperative  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  privilege  of  buying  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery  at  a  discount. 
Let  us  look  at  the  first.  After  10  years 
of  existence  no  profits  have  been  paid, 
and  the  books  are  reported  as  kept  un¬ 
der  such  a  system  that  at  best  account¬ 
ants  cannot  tell  whether  the  business 
is  making  or  losing  money.  Certainly 
no  one  would  contend  that  the  first  in¬ 
ducement,  under  these  conditions,  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  mere  novice  in 
investments.  How  about  the  second  ? 
True  cooperation  means  that  each  per¬ 
son  interested  invests  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  the  rest  and  shares  profits  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  investment  or  patronage. 
But  here  we  find  nearly  a  third  of  the 
stock  issued  to  promoters  and  no  cash 
paid  for  it,  while  those  who  are  allured 
to  the  scheme  by  cooperative  argu¬ 
ments  are  asked  to  pay  $107  cash  for 
each  $100  share.  The  handle  of  that 
cooperative  jug  certainly  seems  to  be  on. 
one  side.  Besides  the  benefits  from  dis¬ 
counts  on  purchases  may  be  real  and 
again  they  may  be  imaginary.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  10  per  cent  or  15  per 
cent  may  be  put  under  the  paint  on  a 
machine  in  material  or  workmanship, 
or  left  out;  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
none  the  wiser  until  he  has  tried  it  out 
or  worn  it  out.  A  manufacturer  de¬ 
pending  on  the  independent  judgment 
of  the  consumer  knows  that  he  must 
give  fair  value  to  hold  trade.  He  has 
his  own  money  invested,  and  a  fa'ilure 
of  patronage  means  ruin  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  concern  of  this  kind 
looks -confidently  for  the  trade  of  those 
concerned  in  it,  and  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son  may  not  feel  the  necessity  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  goods.  Besides,  it  is  not  the 
money  of  the  manufacturer  that  is  at 
stake,  but  the  money  of  the  consumer. 
The  manufacturer  may  say:  '“Here  are 
the  goods.  Take  them  at  the  price  or 
leave  them.”  If  j'ou  don’t  take  them, 
the  concern  fails  and  your  investment 
is  lost.  Is  that  a  comfortable  position 
for  consumers  ? 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  evident 
that  a  concern  of  this  kind  depends  not 
only  on  the  ability  of  the  management 
but  on  its  good  faith.  That  takes  us 
up  to  the  personality  of  the  promoter, 
not  to  say  speculation  as  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  dominant  spirit  in  this  con¬ 
cern  has  not  been  a  manufacturer.  He 
was  in  the  bond  dealing  business  in 
Chicago  and  was  president  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  according  to  reports  se¬ 
cured  loans  on  bo..ds  which  were  found 
later  not  to  be  adequate  security  for 
the  loans,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cred¬ 
itors  lost  $100,000.  We  have  seen  how 
a  large  bulk  of  this  stock  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  for  promotion  purposes,  and 
how  the  books  have  been  kept  not  only 
to  deny  investors  proper  information, 
but  so  as  to  make  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  We  are  told,  too,  that  there  is 
no  legal  provision  for  the  discount  in 
purchases  to  stockholders,  and  that  this 
feature  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  at¬ 
tach  much  importance  to  this  feature 
anyway.  From  the  first  the  proposition 
carried  all  the  earmarks  of  a  stock 
promotion  scheme  rather  than  a  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise,  and  these  features 
have  been  consistently  present  during 
all  the  developments.  It  is  not  conceiv¬ 
able  that  any  man  with  his  own  money 
in  a  factory  would  keep  books  so  that 
he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  or  losing  money  in  the  business.  If 
there  is  any  other  reason  for  keeping 
accounts  in  that  way  than  to  deceive 
creditors  and  investors  we  do  not  know 
what  the  other  reasons  are. 

Inasmuch  as  large  sums  of  money 
seem  to  be  already  invested  in  this  stock 
and  also  because  the  accountants  seem 


to  be  uncertain  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  future  possibilities,  we  have 
hesitated  to  discuss  it  publicly.  But  we 
are  reminded  that  there  are  nearly.  $5,- 
000,000  more  of  the  stock  to  sell,  and 
less  than  one-half  that  amount  already 
sold.  If  they  were  willing  to  stop  where 
they  are  and  test  out  the  proposition  on 
its  merits  with  present  capital,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  await  developments ;  but 
many  farmers  are  looking  and  asking 
for  information,  and  as  long  as  the 
stock  promoting  feature  is  continued,  it 
is  their  right  to  have  the  information, 
and  the  concern  is  a  proper  subject  of 
discussion.  Farmers  who  are  already 
interested  should  insist  that  the  stock 
promoting  should  at  least  stop  until 
such  times  as  the  management  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  business  is  being  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit  with  the  money  already 
contributed.  J.  J.  d. 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  BROILERS. 

New  York  City  poultry  receivers  agree 
that  South  Jersey  produces  the  best  dressed 
poultry  of  any  section  in  the  country. 
Gloucester  and  Salem  counties  especially 
have  established  their  reputations  in  this 
line.  Camden  and  Burlington  county 
farmers  raise  the  capons  which  have  made 
Philadelphia  famous.  In  the  two  lower 
counties,  however,  broiler  raising  has  met 
with  the  best  success.  Throughout  this  lo¬ 
cality  a  farm  is  hardly  considered  com¬ 
plete"  unless  a  flock  of  from  200  to  500 
broilers  are  marketed  annually.  The  method 
they  use  is  about  as  follows :  A  cross  of 
Light  Brahmas  and  White  Wyandottes  is 
used,  and  the  eggs  are  set  from  November 
to  March.  When  the  last  lot  of  eggs  is 
started  in  the  incubators  the  hens  are  dis¬ 
posed  of.  From  the  youngsters  a  flock  of 
from  100  to  200  nice  pullets  are  saved  for 
next  year's  stock.  The  rest  are  dry  picked 
and  marketed  when  they  weigh  from  1%  to 
two  pounds  each.  They  net  the  farmers 
from  25  to  45  cents  a  pound.  For  a  short 
period  they  often  return  a  dollar  apiece 
for  two-pound  chicks.  They  are  all  hatched 
in  incubators  and  raised  in  many  different 
styles  of  brooders.  Some  have  pipe-heated 
long  houses  and  some  depend  upon  lamp- 
heated  outdoor  brooders.  They  save  some 
of  their  earlv  pullets  and  try  to  get  them 
laying  by  October.  By  this  system  they 
find  that  their  stock  runs  out  or  becomes 
depleted  in  vigor  in  four  or  five  years. 
They  hesitate  to  follow  other  breeders’  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  in  only  breeding  from 
two-year-old  hens,  because  the  old  fowls 
will  not  give  them  the  eggs  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter  when  they  need  them.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  nearly  ideal  for  this  business 
and  no  doubt  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  the  industry.  The  soil 
is  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  The  Winters  are 
comparatively  mild.  The  farmers  have 
worked  together  a  good  deal,  raising  the 
same  kind  of  chickens  and  marketing  them 
through  one  of  their  own  neighbors.  In 
this  way  their  product  has  earned  its  en¬ 
viable  reputation.  More  perhaps  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  a  factor  in  their  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  the  intelligence  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  They  are  wideawake,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  eager  to  take  up  with  any 
method  of  improvement. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
I  was  interested  in  the  programme.  I  ad¬ 
mired  the  smoothness  and  business-like  way 
in  which  the  meeting  was  carried  on.  More 
than  all,  however,  when  I  stood  outside 
and  observed  the  members  dispersing  was  I 
struck  by  their  prosperity.  Automobiles  of 
the  more  modest  but  well-made  types  were 
numerous.  Handsome  carriages  and  fine 
horses  were  the  rule.  There  were  no 
“know-it-alls”  there.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  all  there  to  learn  :  to  learn,  from  their 
neighbors,  to  learn  from  visitors  from 
nearby  counties  and  to  discuss  questions  of 
interest  from  the  outside  'world.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  sweet  and  ■white  potatoes,  Alfalfa  and 
tomatoes  are  some  of  their  money  crops. 
Vetch  is  being  used  •with  rye  or  wheat  for 
green  manuring,  and  few  fields  are  left  en¬ 
tirely  bare  all  Winter.  a.  l.  Clark. 

Roup;  Selecting  Breeders. 

Are  salt  air  and  occasional  fogs  detri¬ 
mental  to  chickens?  Last  season  I  pur¬ 
chased  some  W.  P.  Rock  chicks  from  the 
drv  climate  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  all 
died  from  the  roup,  while  my  other  chicks 
horn  here  progressed  nicely.  w.  L.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  change  of  climate  from  New  Jersey 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ■would  not  affect  the 
health  of  chicks.  Possibly  the  stock  from 
which  the  eggs  came  was  roupy  or  had  been, 
so  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  chicks 
to  develop  that  disease ;  or  they  might 
have  been  kept  in  too  close  quarters,  have 
got  sweaty  and  caught  colds  which  ran 
into  roup.  One  of  the  things  that  poultry- 
men  have  to  look  out  sharply  for  is  the 
first  sign  of  colds  in  their  growing  chicks. 
Wet  nostrils  are  the  first  indication,  and 
this  must  not  be  neglected.  The  best  and 
easiest  remedy  is  to  put  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a  12- 
quart  pail  of  water,  stir  it  up  well— it  will 
turn  the  water  a  wine  color — and  give  the 
chicks  nothing  else  to  drink  until  there 
are  no  more  wet  nostrils.  Usually  enough 
potash  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
undissolved  to  be  sufficient  for  the  second 
pail  of  water.  “Salt  air  and  fogs”  won’t 
hurt  healthy  chickens,  no  matter  where 
the  parent  stock  lived  that  laid  the  eggs. 
A  wise  old  poultryman  once  said  to  me, 
“Anybodj  can  keep  hens,  but  it  requires 
an  expert  to  raise  chickens  properly.’ 
There  is  lots  of  wisdom  in  the  direction  to 
“select  your  next  year’s  breeders  when 
the  chick's  are  10  weeks  old.”  Pick  out  Che 
plumpest  chicks,  those  that  are  reatheredf 
out  best,  that  have  the  stoutest  legs,  mark 
them  by  slitting  the  web  of  the  foot  if  you 
have  no  chick  punch.  You  can  tell  the 
best  ones  easily  now ;  when  they  are  full 
grown  you  can’t  tell  which  ones  you  would 
have  selected  if  you  had  not  marked  them. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  believe 
that  failure  to  select  the  breeding  stock 
properly  is  the  most  important  cause  of 
lack  of  success  in  poultry  keeping. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


June  1, 

HOFFS  %tl  CHICKS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
MATURE  QUICKLY  LAY  EARLY 

BUY  BABY  CHICKS  AND  AVOID  WORRY  AND  LOSS 

I  have  my  own  pens  of  breeding  stock,  carefully  bred 
for  large  egg  production  as  well  as  exhibition  purposes. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  given  special  attention  to  a 
Strain  that  develops  and  matures  early  so  as  to  come 
into  laying  in  the  fewest  possible  number  of  days.  That 
is  why  my  May  and  June  hatched  chicks  do  so  well.  This 
year  they  are  especially  desirable  because  of  the  late 
Spring,  which  has  hindered  so  many  who  depend  on 
hens  and  small  incubators. 

Head  what  one  of  my  customers  writesofmy  baby  chicks: 

The  chicks  that  I  bought  of  you  last  Spring 
are  giving  close  to  70<i  egg  production  this 
month,  December,  when  **  eggs  are  eggs.’* 

They  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  laying. 

R.  V.  Rex,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

We  guarantee  to  fill  all  orders  with  properly  hatched, 
vigorous  chicks,  that  will  improve  your  flock,  or  start 
you  right  in  the  poultry  business.  All  chieksare  hatched 
in  a  6,600  egg  mammoth  and  15  sand  tray  Prairie  State 
incubators  with  perfectly  sanitary  surroundings,  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  my  twenty-three  years’  experience 
in  artificial  incubation. 

HATCHING  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  I  have  for  sale  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  eggs  of  highest  fertility.  SI. 50  per  15;  S6.00  per  100. 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  illustrated  booklet  and 
low  prices  on  “  vitality  ”  Chicks  of  QUALITY.  Write 
me  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box  115,  NESHANIC  STATION.  N.  J. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

SOO  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CftftQ  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $3. 00  per  setting:. 
LUuO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


IVlacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  18Q 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO„  Peekskill, N.  Y. 


KtftS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantrj 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


RARRFD  RnfKS~E®s  from  fiee  range,  fine 
DAIUVLD  IV.UL.fYD  Urge,  utility  chickens. 

Breeding  stock  from  hen-liatched  free  range  chick¬ 
ens,  9O56  fertility  guaranteed — $4.50  hundred,  75c. 
setting.  EUGENE  0.  HALL,  Doe  Run,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

Leghorns,  Rhode 

PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS wh?ted 

dottes,  Barred  Pocks,  Eggs  $1.50—15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50 — 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.W,  LEGHORN  BARY  CHICKS 

Youngs  Strain,  $12  per  100 — Eggs,  $5  per  100 

F.  B.  GARNSEY  -:-  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ^ 

lific  laying  strain  of  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS— $6.00 
per  100.  Limited  number  of  eggs  from  extra  choice 
matings  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  W. 
Orpingtons— $2.00  per  15.  Ninety  per  cent  fertility 
and  safe  delivery  of  all  orders  guaranteed.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  EVERGREEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Chappaqna,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNERS-White  Eggs  Only 

First-class  Eggs  for  Hatching  from  fawn  and  white, 
pencilled,  and  English  Walton  strains.  All  stock 
is  pure,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Breeders  kept  under 
natural  conditions,  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  thrive 
and  grow.  Baby  Duck  culture  free  with  egg  order. 
Write  for  prices  and  Free  Mating  List. 

C II JERRY  HILL  FARM. . ..Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

BIG  ROUEN  and  INDIANS^! 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Eggs  from  Madison  Square  Garden, 
I’aterson  and  Morristown  winners.  $3  per  15,  $5 
per  30.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 


CUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  holds  150 
epos.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  (or  sale — SI  .50  per 
setting;  S6.00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— SI 5. 00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  MILLERTON,  N.Y. 


Rl  DtnC-GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  FOR 
■  la  IfkUO  FINE  BREEDING  AND  SHOW  STOCK 

Eggs  from  Exhibition  Stock  at  half  price.  Baby 
Chicks  from  Exhibition  and  Utility  Stock.  Write 
your  wants.  SEAMAN  8  B0GERT,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  Athens,  Pa. 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Rocks  &  Emden  Geese;  R.I.  Reds,  P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
PRICES  ON 


DAY-OLD  CHIX 


WITH  FIRELESS 
BROODER  INCLUDE!! 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS.  N.  Y. 


Dfllll  TRYMFN—Seml  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■  WUL  1111  men  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-S“g5S„p£ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

RaVtv  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

Daoy  ^niCKS  Rocks,  r.  <j.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  May  25,  1912. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.27 

@ 

•27  bj 

Good  to  Choice . 

.25 

© 

.26 

Lower  Grades  .  . 

.23 

© 

•24Hj 

State  Dairy,  best . . . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Common  to  Good . 

.23 

(<4 

.25 

Factory . 

.22 

® 

.24 

Packing  Stock .  . 

.19 

® 

.21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  27  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27J6  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 22  ©  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 2(1  @  .21 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  18 

W  estern,  best . 21  @  .22 

Under  grades . 15  ©  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  @  .15 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .15J4 

Common  to  Good . 13  ®  .14 

Skims . 07  @  .11$$ 

BEAN8 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  @  5.45 

Medium.... .  4.25  @  4.95 

Pea . 4.35  ®  5.00 

Yellow  Eye . 4.40  @  4.50 

Red  Kidney . 4.40  @  5.90 

White  Kidney .  5.30  ®  6.00 

lama,  California .  6.16  @  6.50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 48  ®  .53 

Common  to  Good . 35  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast . 41  ©  .44 

Old  Stock . 14  @  .22 

German  Crop,  new . SO  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy.bbl . 2.50  ®  5.50 

Spitzenburg  . 2.50  ®  5.00 

Ben  Davis . 2.00  ®  3  50 

Baldwin . 2.50  ®  4.50 

Greening . 2.50  @  6.00 

Winesap . . . 3.00  ®  5.(3) 

Western,  box . 75  @  3.00 

Strawberries,  Virginia, qt . 04  ®  .07 

Carolina . . . 04  @  .06 

Maryland . 05  ©  .12 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 4.C0  @  6  00 

Cherries,  ^-bu.  bkt .  1.25  @  1.75 

Gooseberries,  qt. . . 10  @  .15 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20  ®  .25 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bu .  2.00  ©  4.00 

Watermelons,  100 .  30.00  @60.00 

DIUKD  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09^6®  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  ©  .09 

Raspberries . ,  .26  ©  .27 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.75  @  4.00 

Maine,  bbl . 4.00  @  4.12 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag .  1.50  ©  3.00 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00  ©  7.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  2.00  @  7.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  ©  2.25 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  2.00  @  4.00 

Asparagus,  Southern,  doz .  1.00  ©  1.75 

Nearby .  1.00  @  2.75 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 30.0  @  3.50 

New,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  3.00 


U'HEJ  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  1.00  @  2.75 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 50  @  1.00 

Lettuce,  hj-bbi.  bkt .  35  @  .85 

Sweet  corn.  Southern,  100 .  1.50  @3.00 

Lima  beans.  Southern,  bkt .  1.00  @  4.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  1U0  ©  1.30 

Texas,  bu . 1.20  @  1.60 

Parsley,  bbl . 5.00  ©  8.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  @  2.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 75  @  2.50 

Radishes,  lb.  bkt . 25  @  1.00 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches . 50  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  100  @  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl . .  1.00  @  1.75 

Squash,  new,  bbl .  1  00  @  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  100  @  3.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  bbl .  2.00  ©  3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  @  2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  I,  doz . 50  @  .75 

No.  2.  box .  2.00  @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .20 

Mushrooms,  lb. . 15  @  .40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 25  @  .30 

Fowls... ...........  . 16  @  .17 

Roosters . .  09  ©  .10 

Ducks......  . . II  ©  .12 

Geese... . 08  @  .09 

Turkeys . 11  @  .12 

Guineas,  pair . 30  @  .60 

ORESSEl)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  @  .22 

Common  to  Good. . . . 14  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .28 

Roasters . 16  ®  .22 

Fowls . 14  @  .15 

Ducks,  lb . 15  @  .22 

Geese . 13  @  .16 

Squabs,  doz . 60  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 29.00  @  30.00 

No.  2 . 27.50  @  28.50 

No.  3 . 25.00  @  27.00 

Clover  Mixed . 24.00  ®  28  00 

Straw.  Rye . 19.00  @  21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 14.00  @  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 7.40  @8  60 

Bulls . 3.75  @  6.10 

Cows .  2.00  @  5.95 

.Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @10.00 

Culls . 5.00  @  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4.00  ©  5.50 

Lambs .  7.00  @  8.50 

Hogs . 7.00  @  8.15 

COUNTRY  DUE8SED  MEATS  : 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 12  @  .13 

Common  to  good . . . 09  ©  .lOhS 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 3.00  @  6.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.27  @  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.23  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.23  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  @  .80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  ©  .64 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 90  @  .95 

Barley,  choice .  1.16  @  1.20 

COTTON 

New  Tork  Middling  Upland .  11.50 

Middling  Gulf .  11.75 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  11.05 

Good  Middling .  12.20 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  .19  @  .20 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 25  @  .26 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood .  216  @  .27 

Michigan,  half  blood . 25  @  .26 


In  one  recent  week  22  vessels  arriving  at 
New  York  from  Europe  brought  25,000 
manual  laborers.  Many  of  these  go  to  west¬ 
ern  farms.  Tunnel  and  railroad  construc¬ 
tion,  mining  and  iron  furnace  work  take 
most  of  the  others. 

Strawberries  from  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  been  in  very  large  supply,  whole¬ 
saling  at  five  to  10  cents,  some  lots  of  soft 
fruit  going  at  four  cents.  A  great  many 
of  these  berries  are  repacked  by  the  dealers 
before  selling.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  put  them  into  baskets  a  little  smaller 
so  that  there  would  be  no  loss  in  number 
of  alleged  quarts  and  sometimes  a  gain 
of  one  or  two  in  a  crate.  The  present 
package  laws  forbid  this,  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  short  baskets  are  seen.  Fairly 
good  berries  are  retailing  at  12  to  15 
cents. 

Carload  lots  of  new  potatoes  from  Flor¬ 
ida  are  being  sent  to  the  Northwest  for 
shipment  to  Alaska,  a  distance  of  about 
5,000  miles.  As  they  sold  for  upwards 
of  .$5  per  barrel  in  Florida,  prices  in  Alaska 
will  evidently  be  high.  In  New  York  old 
potatoes  have  been  plentiful  and  market 
dull  until  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when 
trade  picked  up  a  little.  The  week’s  ar¬ 
rivals  at  New  York  from  Europe  were 
about  160.000  bushels,  wholesaling  from 
$1.50  to  $2.75  per  168-pound  sack,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  twenty-eighth  week  of  the  egg-laying 
contest  at  Storrs  College  shows  a  future 
drop  in  egg  production  of  89  eggs.  In  my 
own  flock  at  home  I  have  always  found  a 
falling  off  in  the  egg  output  in  May.  Al¬ 
ways  the  largest  number  of  eggs  have  been 
laid  in  March  and  April  of  any  months  in 
the  year.  Aside  from  the  lessened  number 
of  layers  on  account  of  some  hens  taking 
care  of  chicks,  and  the  number  shut  up 
to  cure  broodiness,  there  is  a  period  of 
comparative  rest  from  egg  production  by  a 
part  of  the  flock.  The  200-egg  hens  are  the 
ones  that  keep  right  on  laying ;  they  seem 
to  have  lost  control  of  their  egg-laying 
machinery,  or  got  into  a  rut  that  they 
can’t  get  out  of.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  these  heavy  laying  hens  do  not  as  a 
rule  transmit  this  heavy  laying  quality  to 
their  daughters,  but  to  their  sons.  That  is, 
pullets  which  have  these  sons  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  mothers  as  their  sires,  are  very  apt 
to  be  extra  good  layers. 

O.  Wilson’s  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons  stand 
at  the  head  this  week,  with  a  score  of 
31 ;  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White  Rocks,  which  led 
the  procession  for  three  weeks  in  succes¬ 
sion,  take  second  place  this  wek  with  a 
score  of  30  eggs,  together  with  the  Barred 
Rocks  of  S.  M.  Goucher,  and  the  White 
Leghorns  of  Paul  Van  Deusen,  each  of 
these  having  laid  30  eggs  during  the  week. 
This  pen  of  Leghorns  was  one  of  the  very 
last  pens  to  start  laying,  but  they  are 
rolling  up  a  good  score  now.  They  dkl 
not  begin  laying  until  three  months  after 
the  contest  began  but  since  they  began 
have  laid  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  possible 
output.  Four  pens  have  lost  two  birds 
by  death,  so  that  their  record  now  is  that 
of  four  birds  only.  One  of  these  is  the 
pen  of  English  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Thomas  Barron ;  the  leading  pen  on  total 
score  up  to  date.  Their  score  is  581 ;  their 
nearest  competitors  are  the  White  Leghorns 
of  F.  G.  Yost  whose  score  is  568.  Probably 


Yost’s  birds  will  soon  take  the  lead  now, 
hut  many  Americans  will  be  sorry  to  see 
the  English  birds  beaten  in  that  way, 
who  would  have  thrown  up  their  hats  if 
American  birds  had  beaten  them  in  a 
square  light.  Beulah  Farm  White  Wyan- 
dottes  have  laid  540,  Marwood  Poultry  Farm 
White  Leghorns  533,  Bunker  Ilill  Farm  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds  have  laid  513 ;  Howard 
Steele’s  Reds  503,  White  Rose  Farm  White 
Leghorns  518,  and  O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Or- 

Eingtons  513.  These  are  the  only  pens  that 
ave  reached  a  total  score  of  500  or  over, 
though  E.  S.  Edgerton’s  R.  C.  Reds  are  not 
far  behind  with  a  score  of  498. 

The  difference  in  the  weekly  consumption 
of  food  by  birds  of  the  same  variety  is 
quite  remarkable.  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White 
Rocks  consumed  13.5  pounds  of  food  and 
laid  31  eggs,  while  Hans  Lobcrt’s  White 
Rocks  consumed  4.4  pounds  and  laid  21 
eggs.  O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet 
No.  1  still  holds  the  record  for  continuous 
laying,  her  score  being  158  eggs,  25  more 
than  any  other  bird  in  the  contest.  The 
White  Leghorns  show  up  well  this  week, 
four  of  the  pens  having  birds  that  laid 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  total  output 
for  the  30  pens  being  753  eggs,  an  average 
of  over  25  eggs  for  each  pen,  or  better 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  possible  total.  The 
White  Rocks  beat  them,  however,  their 
-score  for  the  four  pens  being  103,  or  73.5 
per  cent  of  the  possible  number.  These 
two  breeds  outlaid  all  the  other  varieties. 
This  contest  at  Storrs  College  is  attracting 
more  attention  abroad ;  I  mean  in  Europe 
and  outside  of  this  country,  than  any  simi¬ 
lar  contest  ever  held,  and  there  is  a  strong 
desire  that  it  be  continued,  to  which  the 
authorities  have  given  consent.  Entries 
may  be  made  by  writing  to  Prof.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  at  Storrs  College,  Conn. 

GEO*  A.  COSGROVE. 


Feed  of  all  kinds  scarce ;  hay  $20  in  barn ; 
oats  60  cents ;  wheat  $1.13 ;  corn  $1.15 
per  hundred;  potatoes  $1.75  per  bushel; 
eggs  18  cents,  hogs  seven  and  eight  cents. 
Horses,  good,  $200  to  $275 ;  cows  from 
$50  to  $100.  No  silage,  manure  or  straw 
sold.  Milk  $1.30  per  hundred  f.  o.  b.  To¬ 
ledo  for  May  and  June.  Weather  very  wet 
for  the  past  week  and  no  farm  work  has 
been  done.  May  17.  Some  corn  planted, 
but  most  of  the  plowing  for  corn  yet  to 
be  done.  About  one-half  of  the  sugar  beet 
seed  is  planted.  c.  F.  c. 

Genoa,  O. 

No  farm  produce  sold  at  auction,  not 
enough  vegetables  raised  here  to  supply 
market.  Farmers  depend  mostly  on  small 
fruits  and  peaches  for  market  crops.  Iu 
shipping  season,  agents  for  commission  mer¬ 
chants  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  all  the  large  eastern  cities  come 
here  and  buy  many  berries  at  the  depots, 
paying  market  prices,  from  four  to  12 
cents  per  quart.  Potatoes  sell  from  35 
cents  to  90  cents  per  basket.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  about  the  same.  Apples,  40  to  80  cents 
per  basket.  Cows  bring  from  $30  to  $75 
each.  Ilay  from  $12  to  $20  per  ton ;  no 
silage  sold  here.  Stable  manure  sells  for 
about  $1.25  for  one-horse  load.  Milk, 
eight  cents  per  quart ;  eggs  are  selling  now 
at  18  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  What  produce 
is  sold  to  local  merchants  the  farmers  get 
about  80  per  cent  consumer’s  dollar. 

Hammonton,  N,  J,  M. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  DIP  THAT  D°ES  THE  WORK 
WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRES; 
NO  STAINING;  NO  POISONING; 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES?  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS  ? 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASY  TO  USE 


PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.5  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

we  have  booklets  giving  full  directions 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  MINTS  ON 
HANDLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Co 

^ - .  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  IN0USTRY 

(  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Witen  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The’Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  7  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  It 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  mllk-produeing  valuo  7  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  LADDERS, 
BASKETS, 
Excelsior  Cushions 

Growers’  Supplies 
A  Card  Brings  Our  Catalogue 

BACON  &  COMPANY,  APPLETON,  N.Y. 


DIRK’S  RED  MITE  KILLER 

Kills  all  Mites.  No  more  will  appear  during  the  season 
where  used.  Two  dollars  per  gallon,  express  prepaid. 
Booklet  free.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied 

M.  K.  DI1LK,  Box  K,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 


The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
Poultry,  Calves,  Beaus,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CD.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


SKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pet¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
andHot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


and  other  Small  Fruits  ship  to 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8  CO.,  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


WANTED— HERDSMAN 


Single,  experienced.  Certified  Milk  Farm.  Pure 
bred  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  125  head.  Give  references, 
experience  and  wages  wanted,  with  room  and  board, 
in  first  letter.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Geo.  A.  Cosgrove’s  Poultry  Farm  For  Sale 

68  acres,  2h>  miles  from  Station,  h  mile  from 
Churches,  School,  etc.  House  of  8  rooms— Shop— 
40-ft.  barn.  High  location,  23  kinds  of  grafted 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  small  fruit. 
About  200  lions  and  400  chicks  and  my  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  go  with  it.  Trout  brook  runs  through  it. 
Located  in  W.  Willington,  Conn.,  14  miles  north  of 
Willimantie.  Sold  only  account  of  age.  Price, 
$2,900,  $1,000  can  remain  on  mortgage. 


l||i|C  in  DC  Commuter’s  Place  Near  Bound  Brook  For  Sale 

ll  I  nC-HlinC  Eleven-loom  house, all  improvements, 
main  line  trolley  passes  door — barn  and  chicken 
houses— details  by  mail.  P.0.  Box  223.  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  entire  State, 
515  an  acre  up;  live  stock,  implements  and  crops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  and  pay 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FORD  <fc 
REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  51,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Ideal  Farm  Home  for  Sale 

acres;  $5,000  in  improvements  few  years  since;  3,000 
Rock  Maple  trees;  saphouse;  350  Apple  trees,  15 
Pear  trees;  big  garden;  $4,000;  30  acres  intervale, 
$1,000;  stock,  farm  tools  and  machinery,  $1,200. 
MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  R.  4,  Farmington,  Me. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  8  C0.t  309  Bastaifis  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A  W  ARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LIELA  VY  AIVLi  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm  ¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FARMS  '»  M-i  parts  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

at  low  figures  ami  easy  terms  if  desired.  We 
specialize  in  farm  business.  Send  for  list. 

c.  l:  yager  &  co.  —  binghamton,  n.  y. 


Do  You  Want  Farms  Near  City 
of  Forty  Thousand  Population  ? 

Here  is  one  of  138  acres,  honso,  large  barn,  fruit, 
$1,500  insurance,  six  miles  from  city.  Price,  $3,250, 

half  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
*»  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  hst,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 


C ARMQ  Circular  free.  Dept.  151,  ielands’ 
rAnlYlu  Farm  Agency,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

For  sale.  202 Q  acres,  4  miles  from  town,  2from  car. 
Good  neighborhood;  telephone.  With  or  without 
stock.  R.F.D.  M.  G.  Hibbert,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

270  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  elegant  soil;  $5,900. 
"1NCY,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


A  BARGABN 

THE  BILLINGS  FARM  AG^ 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Mu. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS-Splendid  assortment,  siz- 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  For  Sale  ciaivuie.Cvi^ER!TF.  d. 
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HUMOROUS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Mad*  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f! r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paintf 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
y°u.  with  Sample  Color  Oards.  Writo  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Always  in  order.  Opened  or  closed  with¬ 
out  assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty,  value,  safety 
ana  convenience  to  any  home,  and  is  approved  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Rural  Routes. 

Manlove  Gate  Co.,  29  West  Huron  St..  Chicaoo,  III. 


Alleged  Humorist:  “Can  you  imagine 
anything  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  a 
sore  throat?"  Proven  One:  “Sure!  A 
centipede  with  corns.” — Coyote. 

“De  world  owes  you  a  livin',”  said 
Uncle  Eben,  “but  you’s  liable  to  have 
to  go  after  de  world  wif  a  hoe  or  an 
axe  to  make  it  give  up." — Washington 
Star. 

Bacon  :  “Hear  your  friend  went  into 
the  bee  business  last  Summer.”  Egbert: 
“He  did."  “What  luck?"  “Oh,  just  his 
usual  luck.  He  got  stung  1” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Elderly  Aunt:— “I  suppose  you 
wondered,  dear  little  Hans,  why  I  left 
you  so  abruptly  in  the  lane.  I  saw  a 
man,  and  oh,  how  I  ran  1"  Hans : — “Did 
you  get  him?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

City  Sport  : — “Can  I  have  some 
shooting  on  your  farm?"  Farmer: — 
“Certainly.  There  are  two  tramps  in 
the  barn,  a  book  agent  in  the  kitchen, 
a  lightning-rod  agent  at  the  front  door, 
and  a  tin  peddler  at  the  front  gate. 
Take  your  choice.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Go  back  and  shut  the  door,  Tommy  1” 
ordered  Mr.  Tucker  with  a  frown. 
“Carelessness  such  as  that  never  made 
anybody  rich.”  “Why,  yes,  it  did,  paw," 
said  Tommy.  “Think  how  rich  it  made 
the  man  who  invented  that  dingus  that 
goes  on  the  top  of  a  door  and  makes  it 
shut  itself." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Edith  is  being  trained  in  the  way  she 
should  go.  She  is  sometimes  rebellious, 
and  the  day  she  was  five  she  returned 
from  her  outing  in  the  country  with  re¬ 
newed  determination.  “Mamma,”  she 
began,  breathlessly,  “nurse  took  me  to 
see  real  cows ;  and  what  do  you  think 
— they  were  chewing  gum!” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 

A  clergyman  in  a  small  town  was 
deploring  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
couples  that  came  in  from  the  country 
to  be  married  stopped  at  his  house  for 
the  purpose.  “Well,  brother,”  said  the 
man  addressed,  “what  can  you  expect 
with  that  big  sign  on  the  tree  there, 
‘Five  Dollars’  Fine  for  Hitching  here’?" 
— Youth’s  Companion. 

“First  thing  you  do,”  say  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  the  new  young  man  who  has 
been  engaged  as  a  city  salesman,  “you 
go  into  the  back  office  and  take  that  desk 
the  other  man  used, and  see  if  you  can 
get  some  order  out  of  chaos.”  An 
hour  later  the  enthusiastic  young  man 
appears  and  diffidently  reports :  “Mr. 
Kimphlet,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  looked 
all  through  the  card  index  and  the 
telephone  directory,  and  I  can’t  find  the 
address  of  Mr.  Chaos,  to  solicit  that 
order  from  him. — Judge. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Just  an  easy  handful  of 


KODAK  FILM 


Will  tell  the  story  of  your  vacation.  There's  film  for  a  dozen 
pictures  in  each  cartridge,  the  weight  is  trifling. 

The  Kodak  itself  slips  into  the  pocket  and  the  picture 
making  is  simple  from  start  to  finish.  Press  the  button — do  the 
rest — or  leave  it  to  another — just  as  you  please. 

The  Kodak  system  does  more  than  simply  remove  the  inconveniences 
of  the  glass  plate  and  dark-room  methods  of  picture  taking — it  gives  better 
results.  There’s  no  question  about  the  advantages  of  daylight  loading  and 
daylight  development  by  the  Tank  method.  Thousands  of  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  now  use  the  Tank  system  for  their  work  even  though 
they  have  the  experience  and  the  facilities  for  dark-room  work.  They  have 
adopted  the  Tank  because  it  gives  them  better  results.  If  it’s  better  for 
the  professional  there’s  no  question  about  it  for  the  amateur. 

You  can  take  good  pictures  with  a  Kodak.  You  can  finish  them  well 
by  the  Kodak  system  without  a  dark-room — or  if  you  prefer,  can  mail  them 
at  slight  cost  and  no  danger  of  breakage  if  you  wish  to  have  a  professional 
finisher  do  the  work  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  Kodak  catalogue. 

Kodaks,  from  $5.00  up.  Brownie  Cameras  (they  work  like  Kodaks), 
from  $ 1. 00  to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  mo6t  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  6teel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 
—  tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 

Costs  less  than  half  of  shovel 
method.  Ditches  100  ft.  to  200  ft., 
long  excavated  in  an  instant.  One 
man  can  do  the  work.  No  re¬ 
shoveling  of  dirt  necessary. 

Booklqt  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road -making,  ask  for 
farming  With  Dynamite,  No.  30 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

f*  .  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


-  (The  Blast) 

ist  wjftOfRp 


that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions, do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  did  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 
xAPPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  I1L 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|longer-— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon| 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  onHarvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71G171h  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Hay  Press  That  Carries 

Its  Own  Power  Plant 


Combination  Solid  Steel,  Big-Capacity  Press 
With  Gas  Engine  Mounted  on  Same  Truck 

This  sensational  Money-Making 
Hay  Baling  Outfit,  which  we  _ 

Introduced  in  1910,  has  just  ^ 
about  doubled  the  profits  of 
the  hay  baler.  Many  balers  — 
cleaned  up  $10,  $12  and  even  $15  a  day  right 

along.  Hay  now  commands  a  big  price,  and  ys/ii  \k.j  j - 

everyone  wants  theirs  baled.  nindlOW  „Uim6  _ 

™X^COmp,actl  big-capacity,  all-steel  press,  handling  2 14* to  3%  tons  per  hour.  Carries  Its 
co™Pletely  equipped.  Easy  to  move.  Coupled  up  short,  you  don’t  need  a 
40-acre  fieid  to  turn  It  around.  Always  ready  for  business.  You  can  get  in  a  big  day’s  work 
Wr?J?Ld“y'i  T.hu  press  ,ha.s  a  b,8r  feed  °Peniner-  It’s  a  self-feeder,  too!  Feeds  direct  from  fork. 

cl^ch  sprocket  on  press.  Lever  convenient  for  feeder;  starts  or  stops  press 
No  condenser  box.  n<?  dangerous  foot  tamping,  no  balance  wheels,  no  compli- 

Lever  IT’IaWQNDER  FOR  WINDROW* WQRtL.^  Extra-leQ£th  tyin^  chamber. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Engine  Is  the  very  best  quality.  Hopper- 
cooled  type— requires  little  water.  H  as  both 
batteries  and  magneto.  Heavy  steel  roller, 
chain  drive.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or 
cause  trouble.  Chain  delivers  full  power  of 
engine. 

Comes  completely  and  fully  equipped.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  Can 
furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9-horsepower 
engines. 

Both  press  and  engine  are  of  the  very  best 
Quality— made  for  hard,  continuous  service— 
yet  the  cost  of  the  outfit  Is  very  reasonable. 

Horse-Power  Presses,  Too! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  hay  presses— 
not  only  motor  presses,  with  which  we  fur 


GUARANTEED 


SPANGLER 

LOW  DOWN 

Lime  Spreader 

Unequalled  for  spreading  Lime,  Nitrate  Soda- 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads  150  to  4000 
1  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre— evenly,  quickly,  economi¬ 
cally.  Low  down  discharge. 

Saves  Money— Fertilizer 

bj  preventing  limo  or  fertilizer  blowing  awav.  Has  posi- 
J  tive  force  feed — one  lever  regulates — 

I  i  ustautly  adjusted.  Hopper  low  down  r 
I  — easy  to  fill.  Large, broad  tired  wheels 
I  lighten  draft.  Strongest, 

I  spreader  made.  Four  sizes./  w 
Low  prices  this  year — write  i 
us  before  you  buy.  I 

I  The  Spangler  Mfg. Co.  \ 

\  518  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


gine),  but  horse-power  presses  of  the  very" 
latest  type — steel  frame  or  wood  frame- 
small  or  large  capacity. 

Catalog  FREE 

Few  people  realize  how  well  hay-baling 
pays.  Baled  hay  is  in  tremendous  demand 
every  place.  It’s  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Pays  every  farmer  big  to  bale  his  hay.  Pays 
you  big  to  do  the  baling! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
TODAY,  stating  whether  you  wish  a  motor, 
belt  or  horse-power  press,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Sandwich  Presses.  The  catalog  will 
also  give  you  a  good  Idea  of  the  big  profits 
In  hay-baling.  (551 


nish  engine  (or  you  can  use  your  own  en-  _ _ 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  236  Main  St.,  Sandwich.  II! 

■r*1  ™'  Branches:  Box  236,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Box  236  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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into  central  or  district  societies.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  26  such  central  purchase  societies  and 
these  stand  in  close  relation  to  each  other  through 
their  officers.  As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  formed  with  which  any  of  the 
companies  are  glad  to  make  terms  and  do  business. 
The  quality  of  the  goods  purchased,  especially  of  the 
fertilizers,  feed  stuffs  and  seeds,  is  closely  watched 
and  tests  are  made  regularly  to  see  that  the  guaran- 
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tees  are  fulfilled.  In  visiting  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany  last  Winter, 
I  found  that  in  some  of  them  as  many  as  10,000 
chemical  analyses  are  made  each  year  of  fertilizers 
and  feeds.  Upon  inquiring  from  whom  these  samples 
came,  I  was  told  from  cooperative  purchase  societies 
and  from  manufacturers.  These  societies  are  doing 
what  the  individual  fanner  could  not  do  except  at 
considerable  expense  and  trouble  in  getting  analyses 
made  of  the  goods  purchased. 


Within  10  years  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
these  purchase  societies  has  increased  six  times  and 
in  1910  (the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available) 
over  1,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  400,000  tons  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  10,000  tons  of  seeds  and  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal  were  purchased  through  them  by  farmers.  The 
result  of  the  organization  of  these  purchase  societies 
has  been  not  only  to  reduce  the  price  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  goods  handled  through  them,  but 

all  other  goods  of  the 
same  kind  sold  to  farm¬ 
ers  privately  must  com¬ 
pete  both  in  price  and 
quality,  so  that  the  socie¬ 
ties  have  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  giving  all  farm¬ 
ers  a  better  grade  of 
goods  at  a  cheaper  price. 

These  organizations 
are  benefiting  not  only 
the  farmers  themselves, 
but  they  accomplish  an 
economic  saving  in  the 
distribution  of  goods 
that  benefits  the  mer¬ 
chant  as  well  as  the 
farmer.  They  substitute 
a  wholesale  market  for 
a  retail,  goods  arc  sold 
and  shipped  in  car  load 
lots  instead  of  in  one 
and  two  ton  lots,  and 
the  sale  of  goods  is 
made  to  one  person  or 
at  most  a  small  commit¬ 
tee  instead  of  to  fifty 
or  a  hundred  different 
farmers.  All  of  these 
savings  enable  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  sell  his  goods 
on  a  narrower  margin 
and  the  farmer  gets  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Cooperation  has 
proven  to  be  the  key  to 
success  for  the  German 
farmer  and  it  certainly 
offers  great  possibilities 
to  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  American 
farmer  at  the  present 
time  is  not  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  larger  crops,  the 
improvement  of  his  live¬ 
stock,  or  even  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  fertility 
of  his  soil,  important  as 
all  of  these  are,  but 
rather  the  reduction  of 
cost  of  distribution, 
both  of  what  he  buys 
and  what  he  sells.  If 
this  can  be  done  the  farmer  will  get  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  farm  products 
as  well  as  the  consumer  getting  them  at  a  lower  price. 
If  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be  reduced  on  the 
goods  he  buys,  he  will  pay  more  nearly  what  the 
manufacturer  gets  for  his  products  and  it  will  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

The  most  feasible  solution  of  the  problem  is  by 
cooperation.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in 
the  countries  that  have  used  it  the  longest,  and  its 


FARMERS  AS  COOPERATIVE  BUYERS. 
How  the  German  Farmer  Purchases. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cooperative  agricultural 
credit  associations  of  Germany  are  the  cooperative 
societies  for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies.  These 
have  been  developed  principally  within  the  last  20 
years  and  are  now  found  very  generally  distributed 
over  the  entire  country.  According  to  the  latest 
available  statistics  there 
are  over  4,000  such 
societies,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  membership  of  over 
100  per  society,  which 
means  that  over  400,000 
German  farmers  are 
members  and  purchase 
their  supplies  through 
them.  The  average 
amount  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  through  each 
society  amounted  to 
$12,500  per  year,  or  a 
total  of  $50,000,000, 
which  is  estimated  as 
being  one-sixth  of  such 
goods  purchased  by  the 
farmers  of  Germany. 

While  all  kinds  of  sup¬ 
plies  used  by  farmers 
are  purchased  through 
such  societies,  the 
greater  part  of  their 
business  is  the  buying  of 
commercial  fertilizer, 
feed  stuffs,  seed  and 
grain,  coal  and  farm 
machinery.  The  result 
of  the  organization  of 
purchase  societies  has 
been  the  collective  or 
wholesale  purchase  of 
these  products  with  a 
guarantee  as  to  their 
quality.  It  has  resulted 
m  furnishing  the  farmer 
goods  not  only  at  a 
cheaper  price  but  of  a 
better  quality  and  has 
insured  his  getting  what 
he  paid  for. 

Before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase 
societies  the  farmers, 
and  especially  the  small 
farmers  which  make  up 
by  far  the  vast  majority 
of  German  farmers, 
were  helpless  to  make 
terms  with  business 
firms  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the 
fertilizer  companies  and  the  commercial  feed  dealers. 
These  two  classes  of  products,  both  of  which  are 
largely  used  by  German  farmers,  are  handled  by 
wealthy  and  closely  organized  companies.  The 
farmer  who  bought  only  a  few  tons  could  require 
no  guarantee  of  quality  or  see  that  it  was  fulfilled 
when  furnished  without  an  undue  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble.  The  prices  were  being  constantly 
advanced  and  in  self  defense  the  farmers  organized 
into  local  purchase  societies  and  the  local  societies 
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use  is  rapidly  expanding  in  them.  A  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  begin  is  by  establishing  cooperative 
purchase  societies  through  which  farmers  can  buy 
a  few  of  the  more  commonly  used  goods.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  these  societies  will  soon  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  other  forms  of  agricultural  cooperation  and  its 
general  adoption  means  a  revolution  of  American 
agriculture.  H.  C.  price. 

Halle  a.  Sale,  Germany. 


MAGNESIAN  vs.  PURE  LIMESTONE. 

Is  the  Former  Objectionable  ? 

Last  January  yon  published  an  interesting  article  on 
lime  vs.  stone,  by  Franklin  Noble,  in  which  he  makes  some 
statements  which  are,  1  believe,  intended  to  be  a  slur  or  re¬ 
flection  upon  magnesian  limestone.  For  example,  he  says  : 
“Fresh-water  shell  marl  is  found  in  large  deposits  practi¬ 
cally  pure  lime  carbonate,  because  of  the  method  of  its 
formation,  quite  different  from  salt-water  shell  marl,”  and 
further  on  :  “Consequently  judged  by  results  a  ton  of  non- 
magnesian,  finely  powdered  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
found  in  fresh-water  shell  marl  and  some  ground  lime¬ 
stones  is  worth  more  to  the  farmer  than  a  ton  of  burnt 
lime.”  Elsewhere  in  your  paper,  I  believe,  I  have  seen 
similar  indications  of  a  real  belief  that  limestone  contain¬ 
ing  magnesia,  and  sold  as  lime,  is  substantially  adulter¬ 
ated,  or  at  least  inferior.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  lime¬ 
stones  contain  some  magnesia,  and  many  X’egions  are  prac¬ 
tically  limited  to  magnesian  limestone,  though  having 
plenty  of  that,  it  is  a  serious  inquiry  whether  these  in¬ 
timations  or  this  supposition  is  justified.  It  may  be  an¬ 
swered  that  lime  is  wanted  not  so  much  because  of  its 
immediate  contribution  to  the  plants  as  because  of  its 
chemical  action  on  the  soil.  To  this  I  reply  that  the 
action  of  magnesia  is  in  nearly  all  respects  identical  with 
that  of  lime.  In  fact  magnesia  is  so  closely  allied  with 
lime  chemically,  its  reactions  being  nearly  all  the  same, 
that  to  separate  it  from  lime,  chemists  have  to  resort  to 
a  double  compound  with  ammonia,  these  double  compounds 
of  ammonia  and  lime  being  less  soluble  than  those  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.  Magnesia  and  lime  are  almost 
equally  common  constituents  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and 
constantly  found  together  in  natural  processes  and  in 
soils.  In  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  2,  page  107,  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.  C.  Chamberlain  calls  attention  to  the  magnesian 
character  of  certain  Wisconsin  soils :  “This,  I  believe,  in 
the  future  unfolding  of  agricultural  science,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  very  important  fact.  Magnesia  has  been  a  much 
abused  substance.  ...  It  may  be  asked  whether  the 
well  known  superiority  of  Wisconsin  wheat  is  not  due  to 
the  magnesian  element  of  her  soils.” 

Professor  Chamberlain’s  words  are  not  to  be  lightly  re¬ 
garded.  I  think  this  matter  should  be  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated  in  your  columns.  Doubtless  magnesian  limes  will 
be  found  better  suited  for  some  crops  than  others,  and  for 
some  soils  than  others,  regard  being  had  to  the  relatively 
greater  solubility  of  magnesian  humus  compounds  ;  hut  let 
us  keep  constantly  in  mind  one  thing — that  so  far  as 
opening  the  pores,  releasing  potash  salts,  neutralizing 
aciditv.  etc.,  etc.,  are  concerned,  magnesia  and  lime  are 
substantially  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  o.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Magnesia  as  Necessary  as  Lime. 

Magnesia  is  as  necessary  to  plants  as  lime,  so  far 
as  mere  plant  food  is  concerned.  In  neutralizing  soil 
acidity  magnesia  is  quite  as  effective  as  lime.  Our 
experiments  show  that  it  is  easier  to  use  magnesia  to 
excess  than  lime,  although  cither  substance,  like  any 
other  good  thing,  if  used  in  too  large  quantity,  will 
produce  an  injurious  effect  instead  of  a  benefit.  Fur¬ 
ther  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  important 
to  maintain  such  a  proportion  between  the  magnesia 
and  lime  that  the  lime  will  always  be  in  considerable 
excess  of  the  magnesia.  Some  soils  seem  to  show 
more  magnesia  than  lime.  On  such  soils  it  would 
seem  probable  that  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
using  lime  containing  a  large  percentage  of  magnesia, 
but  where  there  is  no  such  excess  of  magnesia  in 
the  soil  a  lime  containing  up  to  25  or  30  per  cent  mag¬ 
nesia  is  probably  not  objectionable,  but  often  better 
than  an  entirely  pure  calcium  lime  would  be.  In  our 
experiments  we  have  used  either  the  magnesian  or 
calcium  limes,  as  is  most  convenient,  and  thus  far 
have  discovered  no  ill  effect  from  the  magnesian  lime 
when  used  in  the  quantities  we  use;  namely,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  ton  per  acre  of  caustic  lime,  or  two  tons 
per  acre  of  ground  limestone.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  case  of  the  raw  stone  there  would  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  any  injurious  effect  from  the  use  of  a  mag¬ 
nesian  lime.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

Ohio  Station. 

Functions  are  Similar. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  functions  of  magnesia  are 
similar  to  those  of  lime.  It  is  only  when  applied  in 
large  quantities  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime  that  ground  is  given  for  objection  to  its 
use.  Magnesia  carbonates  less  rapidly,  and  in  large 
quantities  may  keep  tbe  soil  in  too  alkaline  a  condi¬ 
tion.  Moderate  applications  of  the  magnesian  limes 
of  Pennsylvania  can  be  made  without  fegr  when  lim¬ 
ing  is  indicated  as  desirable.  M.  s.  mcdowell. 

Pennsylvania  Station. 

Magnesian  Limes  are  Effective. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  experiments  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  tbe  comparative 
effects  of  magnesian  limes  and  pure  limes.  We  have 
started  a  modest  experiment  on  the  subject,  but  it  will 
be  some  years  before  we  get  anything  definite  from  it. 
Stockhardt,  in  his  classic  field  sermons,  stated  long 
ago  that  magnesian  limestone,  when  burned,  was 
highly  valued  by  the  German  farmers,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  general  experience,  worked  more  effectively 
and  continuously  than  the  pure  limes.  He  had  used 
as  high  as  about  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  no 


bad  effect.  There  is  further  testimony  from  France 
and  England  to  the  same  effect. 

Meyer’s  experiments  show  that  in  a  soil  poor  in 
lime  an  addition  of  carbonate  or  citrate  of  magnesia 
produced  as  good  results  in  crop  as  an  addition  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  On  certain  legumes  he  found 
that  magnesia  in  form  of  carbonate  on  a  sandy  soil 
Very  poor  in  lime  produced  as  much  increase  as  lime 
alone,  but  that  the  two  together  did  better  than  either 
separate.  He  got  a  better  result  with  carbonate  of 
lime  alone  in  an  experiment  with  mustard.  Pound 
for  pound,  of  course,  magnesia  will  neutralize  a 
greater  amount  of  acidity  than  lime.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  we  have  any  information  on  the  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  justified  in  the  opinion  that 
magnesian  limes  are  as  effective  as  pure  limes  on 
agricultural  soils.  e.  h.  jenkins. 

Connecticut  Station. 

Magnesian  Limestone  a  Little  Ahead. 

In  our  comparative  experiments  with  Alfalfa  we 
find  that  magnesian  limestone  is  just  a  trifle  ahead 
of  common  limestone  in  efficiency,  though  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  enough  to  be  of  any  practical  account. 
In  some  experiments,  however,  the  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  seems  to  have  worked  considerably  better;  in 
others  the  pure  limestone.  Apparently  there  are 
some  soils  in  some  States  where  a  little  magnesia  is 
very  helpful  perhaps  as  plant  food. 

If  magnesian  limestone  has  been  burned  and  slaked 
and  applied  to  the  land  it  is  possible  that  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  magnesia  eventually  formed  is  more  soluble 
than  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  case  if  large 
quantities  of  it  were  used  it  might  be  objectionable. 
However,  when  the  natural  ground  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  is  applied  it  is  doubtful  if  the  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  would  be  as  soluble  as  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
At  least  I  can  quote  Professor  Hilgard  of  California 
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as  authority  for  the  greater  solubility  of  carbonate  of 
lime  than  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  ordinarily  exists  in  nature.  Of  course 
the  physical  character  of  the  compound  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent  where  it  is  formed  naturally  than  it  would 
where  it  had  been  slaked  and  it  was  formed  quickly 
within  the  soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  magnesia 
may  accumulate  in  the  soil  more  than  lime  and  hence 
on  a  soil  which  already  contains  too  much  magnesia 
it  may  after  a  time  accumulate  in  quantities  which 
would  be  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  lime  as  to  be 
injurious  to  certain  plants.  This,  however,  could  be 
overcome  by  alternating  the  applications  of  magnesian 
limestone  with  applications  of  pure  limestone,  rather 
than  to  use  the  magnesian  limestone  continuously.  So 
far  as  sweetening  the  soil  is  concerned  it  does  have 
the  same  effect,  though  if  it  is  rather  less  soluble 
than  carbonate  of  lime  the  effect  might  be  slightly 
less  at  the  outset  depending  upon  the  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  special  material  used.  The  chemically 
precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  is,  however,  more 
soluble  in  carbonated  water  than  the  carbonate  of 
lime  compared  under  the  same  conditions. 

Rhode  Island  Station.  H.  j.  wheeler. 

Magnesian  Limestone  for  Illinois. 

From  all  of  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  magnesian  limestone 
is  better  for  use  in  soil  improvement  as  a  general 
rule  than  the  high-calcium  limestone.  We  are  using 
in  Illinois  very  considerable  amounts  of  magnesian 
limestone  which  consists  of  nearly  pure  dolomite,  a 
double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  So  far 
as  I  know  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  United 
States  consist  either  of  dolomite  or  of  a  mixture  of 
dolomite  and  ordinary  limestone;  that  is,  a  mixture 
of  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
together  with  more  or  less  ordinary  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate.  I  do  not  know  of  any  deposits  of  limestone  in 
the  United  States  carrying  more  magnesium  car¬ 
bonate  than  would  be  contained  in  dolomite.  While 
burned  dolomitic  limestone  has  a  bad  reputation,  as 


you  will  see  from  the  quotations  on  page  160  of  my 
text  book  on  “Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  the  unburned  stone  seems  never  to  have  given 
results  to  create  any  prejudice  against  its  use. 

On  my  own  Illinois  farm  I  have  used  several  car¬ 
loads  of  dolomite  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see  it  has  given  at  least  as  good  results  as  high- 
calcium  limestone.  I  know  where  as  much  as  20  tons 
per  acre  of  dolomitic  limestone  has  been  applied  with 
only  beneficial  results.  Magnesium  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  plant  food  as  well  as  calcium,  and  the  mag¬ 
nesium  carbonate  contained  in  dolomite  is  even  more 
effective,  pound  for  pound,  for  correcting  soil  acidity 
than  is  the  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  conceivable,  of 
course,  that  an  application  of  dolomitic  limestone  to 
a  soil  which  already  contains  such  an  amount  of  mag¬ 
nesium  as  to  approach  the  point  of  injury  would 
prove  deterimental,  but  soils  of  this  character  are 
surely  exceedingly  rare,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they 
exist  at  all  where  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  At 
the  same  price  per  ton  I  prefer  to  use  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone  (dolomite)  on  my  own  farm. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station.  cyril  g.  hopkins. 


ANOTHER  STONE  FENCE. 

Lest  we  lose  interest  in  the  rivalry  for  “the 
largest  stone  fence,”  I  submit  a  photograph  of 
a  fence  that  has  all  rivals  beaten  to  a  standstill  that 
have  so  far  come  forward.  This,  shown  in  Fig.  255, 
is  situated  in  Northern  New  York  in  a  “rocky”  sec¬ 
tion.  Its  dimensions  are:  Length,  650  feet;  width  at 
base,  21  feet,  at  top,  15  feet;  height,  five  feet,  and 
contains  58,500  cubic  feet  of  stone;  or  1,840  wagon¬ 
loads  ;  or  460  cords ;  or  92  carloads ;  or  two  train 
loads  of  46  cars  each.  A  faint  idea  of  the  labor  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  monument  to  the  industry  of  early  set¬ 
tlers  may  be  gained  when  we  reflect  that  at  10  loads 
per  day  it  took  one  man  with  a  team  184  days  to 
gather  and  deliver  the  stone.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer 
from  Mr.  R.  V.  Rizer,  Chief  Clerk,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  concerning  boulders,  etc.,  as  found  throughout 
Northern  and  Central  New  York,  Mr.  Rizer  writes: 
“They  were  originally  derived  from  the  parent  ledges, 
largely  granite,  in  Canada,  having  been  plucked  out 
by  the  moving  ice  where  they  were  loosened  by 
cracks  and  joints  in  the  ledges.  *  *  *  If  you  go 
back  to  the  various  modes  of  formation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  rocks  that  are  found  in  the  parent 
ledges  you  will  find  that  the  conditions  of  their 
formation  depend  on  this  kind  of  rock.  For  instance, 
granite  rocks  were  solidified  from  molten  magmas  by 
cooling;  limestones  are  composed  of  calcareous  sedi¬ 
ments  originally  deposited  in  seas.  *  *  *  Some 
of  the  fragments  from  the  parent  ledges  got  their 
roundness  from  weathering,  others  by  abrasion  by 
moving  glacial  ice,  others  by  being  washed  and  rolled 
along  by  streams  or  being  worn  by  the  waves  of  the 
beaches  of  ancient  or  modern  lakes  or  seas.” 

C.  F.  BLEY. 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  FARM  COLLEGE. 

Your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to  what  the  Long 
Island  farmers  most  need  from  the  new  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  at  hand.  Of  course  all  students, 
whether  from  the  farm  or  city,  will  need  the  scientific 
side  of  farming,  the  why  of  things.  In  addition  it 
is  very  desirable  that  all  should  have  considerable 
instruction  along  the  mechanical  side,  the  how  of 
the  operations.  As  a  practical  farmer  there  are 
several  questions  that  apply  to  our  conditions  that  I 
would  like  to  see  worked  out.  This  is  not  a  dairy 
country,  and  the  question  of  the  best  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  our  supply  of  humus  is  an  important  one. 
How  much  can  we  afford  to  pay  for  city  stable  ma¬ 
nure?  Is  it  cheaper  to  skip  a  crop  now  and  then 
in  order  to  plow  under  a  catch  crop? 

The  question  of  irrigation  is  going  to  be  a  great 
and  important  one  in  the  future.  We  want  to  know 
if  the  thousands  of  acres  of  our  light  soil  can  be 
utilized  profitably  by  irrigating,  and  in  what  way,  and 
for  what  crops.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  of  our 
soils  need  lime.  How  much  we  need  and  the  best 
way  to  use  it  so  as  not  to  make  it  impossible  to  raise 
potatoes  without  causing  them  to  be  scabby,  what 
form  of  lime  to  use  and  various  other  questions  along 
this  line.  With  our  different  soil,  climate  and  crops 
there  are  many  insects  and  diseases  that  we  could 
control,  if  we  knew  how,  that  do  but  little  injury  in 
the  rest  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  find  out  the  different  kind 
of  vegetables  we  could  raise  profitably,  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  that  do  best  under  our  conditions.  Methods  of 
intensive  culture  under  irrigation  is  a  good  field  for 
investigation  and  experiment.  Methods  of  packing 
and  marketing  are  important  and  is  something  on 
which  we  need  more  information.  There  are  many 
other  problems  that  might  be  mentioned.  Of  course 
many  of  these  are  questions  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  college,  but  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  many  times  as  valuable  as  science  and  theory. 
Finally,  no  school  of  agriculture  of  the  future  is 
going  to  be  complete  without  provision  is  made  to 
instruct  its  students  in  the  need  of  cooperation  among 
the  farmers.  About  every  other  class  of  people  is 
organized  to  pull  together,  and  unless  the  farmers 
learn  to  work  together  we  will  be  the  prey  of  them 

all.  H.  R.  TALMAGE. 
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ANOTHER  TREE  “DOPE.” 

Kleckner’s  Fertilizing  Scale  Treatment. 

Fruit  growers  have  been  warned  a  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  times  by  the  agricultural  press  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  patent  tree  “dopes”  and  medicines,  and 
yet  a  new  up-to-date  fake  is  still  profitable.  We  have 
had  powders  and  liquids  as  tree  medicines  of  wonder¬ 
ful  power,  and  now  we  have  capsules.  It  is  not  long 
since  that  many  fruit  trees  had  to  stand  a  dose  of 
carbolic  acid,  now  many  are  being  Klecknerized, 
and  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  worst  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  tree.  “Kleckner's  Fertilizing  Scale 
Treatment,”  however,  is  certainly  the  most  vicious 
tree  “dope”  that  has  been  put  out  in  a  long  time, 
and  is  manufactured  at  Allentown,  Pa.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  put  up  in  capsule  form,  some  of  which  con¬ 
tain  a  white  material  and  others  a  yellow  compound. 
One  white  and  one  yellow  capsule  make  up  a  com¬ 
plete  treatment  for  a  single  tree.  The  capsules  are 
packed  in  sawdust,  in  tin  cans,  holding  15  applica¬ 
tions. 

This  material  was  first  advanced  as  a  remedy  for 
scale  and  as  a  tree  fertilizer,  but  as  the  scale  is  not 
now  feared  by  fruit  growers  the  material  is  now  said 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  such  insects  as  borers  and 
Codling  moth,  and  to  cure  such  diseases  as  peach 
yellows.  The  writer  recently  visited  several  orchards 
at  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  and  examined  both  peach  and  apple 
trees  which  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Kleckner.  He 
also  had  a  chance  to  meet  Mr.  Kleckner  and  receive 
direct  from  him  statements  as  to  the  qualities  of  his 
remedy.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Kleckner  that  his 
treatment  did  not  injure  the  tree  in  any  way;  that 


NORMAL  FRUIT  SPURS  OF  BEN  DAVIS.  Fig.  250. 

after  the  materials  were  absorbed  by  the  tree  it  gave 
off  fumes  which  kept  all  insects  away.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  if  this  would  not  keep  bees  away  from  the 
trees,  he  replied  that  it  would,  but  that  insects  were 
not  necessary  for  the  pollination  of  our  fruit  tree  blos¬ 
soms.  It  was  also  stated  by  Air.  Kleckner,  that  no 
peach  trees  treated  by  him  had  been  affected  with 
peach  leaf-curl,  and  that  his  remedy  would  cure  peach 
yellows.  He  also  stated  that  his  remedy  would 
fertilize  and  invigorate  the  tree,  which  would  enable 
it  to  throw  off  disease. 

Mr.  Kleckner  also  said  that  there  was  a  disease 
attacking  apple  trees  that  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  chestnut  blight;  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  thick¬ 
ened  growths  upon  the  apple  spurs  as  illustrated  by 
big.  256;  that  these  thickened  spurs  were  a  prema¬ 
ture  growth  which  would  finally  cause  the  death  of 
the  tree  if  they  were  not  pruned  off.  With  proper 
pruning  and  the  application  of  his  remedy,  however, 
the  disease  would  be  controlled.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  nonsense  or  ignorance  that  is 
handed  out  to  the  public  by  some  so-called  “tree 
specialists.’  They  are  either  ignorant  of  the  common 
principles  of  tree  growth  or  wilfully  mislead  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Up-to-date  fruit  growers  know  that  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples,  such  as  Ben  Davis,  have  a  thickened 
fruit  spur  wherever  an  apple  is  produced.  This  is  a 
perfectly  normal  and  healthy  development  with  these 
varieties,  and  is  neither  caused  by  disease  nor  prema¬ 
ture  growth  as  stated  by  Air.  Kleckner.  Fig.  256  illus¬ 
trates  three  normal  Ben  Davis  spurs,  which  have 
borne  apples,  and  the  statement  that  a  disease  is  at¬ 
tacking  apples  that  is  of  the  same  nature  as  chestnut 
blight  is  entirely  erroneous. 

An  examination  of  peach  and  apple  trees  about 
Lebanon,  N.  J.,  which  have  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Kleckner  also  reveals  the  fact  that  these  trees  have 
been  severely  injured.  Not  only  is  the  bark  killed 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  the  sap  wood  is  also  seriously  affected, 


sometimes  for  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Fig.  257  shows  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  a  peach  tree  which  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Kleckner  and  how  the  bark  has  been  injured.  The 
photograph  does  not  begin  to  reveal  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  however.  It  also  shows  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  another  peach  tree  which  was  cut  well  above 
the  point  of  treatment  and  shows  how  destructive 
the  material  is  to  plant  tissue.  Such  injuries  make 


SECTIONS  OF  INJURED  TREES.  Fig.  257. 

the  trees  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  fungi  and 
borers  and  some  will  be  sure  to  receive  permanent 
injury. 

Now,  as  to  the  treatment  itself.  In  a  general  way, 
it  consists  of  cutting  out  a  section  of  bark  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  258  and  insert¬ 
ing  one  yellow  and  one  white  capsule  under  the  edge 
of  the  bark  and  placing  the  square  section  of  bark 
removed  back  in  place,  tacking  it  down  and  covering 
the  whole  with  grafting  wax  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  259. 
An  examination  of  the  white  capsule  shows  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  potassium  cyanide  and  the  yellow  capsule 
to  be  ferric  chloride,  which  is  an  acid.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  alone  is  destructive  to  plant  tissue  and 
ferric  chloride  alone  also  causes  injury.  Alaterial 
from  both  the  yellow  and  the  white  capsules  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  materials  inserted  into  a 
geranium  stem  caused  serious  and  permanent  injury 
within  48  hours.  1  he  vicious  and  destructive  nature 
of  these  materials  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  they 
also  fail  in  their  purpose.  One  white  and  one  yellow 
capsule  were  dissolved  in  a  jar  of  water  and  several 
stems  of  plants  and  also  an  entire  pomegranate  plant, 
affected  with  plant  lice  and  mealy  bug,  were  placed 
in  the  solution.  The  mealy  bug  and  plant  lice  are 
sucking  insects  and  should  be  killed  if  any  insects 
would  be.  The  pomegranate  plant  was  entirely  dead 
in  less  than  60  hours  and  yet  the  mealy  bugs  were 


THE  TREE  DOPER’S  OUTFIT.  Fig.  258. 

alive.  Similar  results  were  secured  with  solutions 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  on  various  kinds  of  plants. 

The  claim  by  Air.  Kleckner  that  his  treatment  is 
a  tree  fertilizer  that  will  fertilize  and  invigorate  the 
tree  is  preposterous.  That  the  tree  will  give  off 
fumes  that  will  keep  all  insects  away  is  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous.  The  claim  that  it  will  not  injure  the  tree  is 
without  foundation.  The  material  kills  plant  tissue 
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wherever  it  is  absorbed  and  causes  severe  and  perma¬ 
nent  injury.  Air.  Kleckner  has  treated  trees  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  with  this  vicious 
and  worthless  treatment.  If  fruit  growers  would 
spend  the  money  they  waste  on  these  worthless  treat¬ 
ments  for  the  proper  spraying  of  their  trees,  modern 
orchard  practice  would  develop  much  more  rapidly. 
Afany  so-called  tree  specialists  are  going  about  the 
country  to-day,  who  have  no  scientific  training  and 
who  do  not  even  know  the  principles  of  plant  growth, 
and  yet  the  public  often  accepts  their  theories  and 
allows  them  to  treat  valuable  trees.  Let  such  speci¬ 
alists  practice  on  your  stone  fence  or  on  the  barn 
door,  but  have  mercy  on  your  trees.  m.  a.  blake. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  IN  ILLINOIS. 

I  call  our  little  place  a  cooperative  farm  of  mother 
and  the  children— no  voters  in  it.  We  have  had  a 
hard  struggle,  but  the  tide  seems  to  be  turning  now. 
Five  years  ago  I  moved  onto  80  acres  of  land,  it  being 
a  part  of  a  tract  called  “the  barrens.”  It  consists  of 
sand  knolls,  second  growth  Jack  oaks  and  sloughs. 
The  first  three  years  here  we  did  not  raise  corn 
enough  to  feed,  and  leeches  killed  all  our  young  poul¬ 
try.  The  poultry  would  swallow  them,  and  the  leech 
would  stick  in  the  crop  with  fatal  results.  A  wolf 
killed  our  two  laying  geese.  The  first  year,  in  1910.  we 
raised  about  200  bushels  corn,  and  last  year  400  bush¬ 
els.  We  have  drained  the  slough,  and  the  wolf  was 
shot,  so  now  we  can  raise  poultry.  We  have  a  milk- 
trade  now  of  33  bottles,  which  the  15-year-old  girl 
cares  for,  getting  it  to  the  village,  U/2  miles  away,  by 


PEACH  TREE  FULLY  “DOPED.”  FiG,  259. 

5  A.  M.  this  month.  The  oldest  girl  is  running  an 
incubator,  and  the  next  girl  is  teaching  her  first  term 
of  school.  The  17-year-old  boy  is  plowing  among  the 
stumps.  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  milk  the  four 
cows,  get  the  milk  ready  for  girl,  clean  stables,  cut 
firewood  and  do  general  house  work.  We  are  up  by 
4.30  and  go  to  bed  at  dark  this  month,  and  we  are  all 
contented.  There  is  not  another  house  on  this  section, 
just  ours.  We  are  not  lonesome.  We  have  a  bookcase 
with  300  books,  the  accumulation  of  35  years,  and 
we  go  to  church  every  Sunday  if  possible.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  visited  us  once  a  week  for  about  20  years. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ill.  a.  w. 

Note. — The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  everywhere — into  homes 
of  the  wealthy  and  cultured  people,  but  we  have  a  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  the  paper  helps  in 
such  homes  as  this. 


THE  COW’S  BEST  FRIEND.— Not  long  ago  a 
man  who  owned  a  herd  of  purebred  cattle  up  on  one 
of  the  Northwestern’s  lines  in  Wisconsin,  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  turn  the  animals  over  to  the  care  of  a 
tenant  for  the  Winter.  It  wasn’t  long,  however,  until 
the  landlord  discovered  that  the  tenant  had  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice  on  the  lake,  and  was  compelling  his 
cows  to  stand  shivering  while  they  took  up  the 
frigid  draughts.  The  owner  of  the  herd  told  his 
tenant  that  it  would  make  a  difference  of  something 
like  $5  a  month  in  his  cream  check  in  his  own  favor 
if  he  would  pump  the  water  for  the  herd  out  of  a 
deep  well,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  much 
better  suited  for  such  purpose.  The  man  said  he 
wouldn’t  do  it,  it  was  too  much  trouble,  but  his  wife 
said  that  after  that  the  cows  would  get  water  from 
the  well  no  matter  whether  it  would  bring  in  more 
money' or  not.  If  her  liege  lord  wouldn’t  do  it,  she 
would,  and  she  did.  It  is  from  this  little  story 
founded  on  fact,  as  told  by  the  herd  owner  himself, 
that  we  are  moved  to  mark  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  254  with  a  caption  that  may  not  always  be  true, 
but  is  true  sufficiently  often  to  cause  a  man  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  j.  l.  graff. 

Illinois. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


The  Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur  Mixture. 

C.  II.  W.,  Salem,  V.  J. — I  have  a  peach 
orchard  which  requires  from  500  to  600 
gallons  for  one  spraying.  I  do  my  spraying 
with  a  barrel  that  holds  50  gallons.  For 
the  last  two  years  1  have  sprayed  with 
self-boiled  liine  and  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  make  the  self-boiled  lime  and 
sulphur  fresh  for  each  barrel  of  spray.  The 
State  Horticultural  Department  of  New 
Jersey  says  it  ought  to  be  made  fresh  each 
time.  Fan  I  make  about  250  gallons  at 
one  time,  let  it  stand  say  two  or  three 
days,  with  the  same  result  as  if  it  was 
made  fresh  for  each  50  gallons?  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  fruit  and  leaves? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  how  you  got 
the  idea  from  the  New  Jersey  Station 
literature  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
each  50  gallon  lot  by  itself  and  apply 
fresh.  The  bulletin  clearly  states  that  it 
may  be  made  up  in  lots  several  times 
the  size  of  one  barrelful.  Prof.  M.  A. 
Blake  says :  ' 

The  standard  formula  for  self-boiled  lin.e- 
sulpbur  Summer  spray  is :  eight  pounds 
lime,  eight  pounds  sulphur,  50  gallons 
water,  but  this  mixture  can  best  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  making  it  up  in  lots  of  about 
three  times  the  regular  formula,  using : 
24  pounds  lime,  24  pounds  sulphur,  150 
gallons  water.  It  may  be  prepared  in  lots 
equal  to  four  times  the  regular  formula, 
but  the  amount  of  material  is  rather  large 
to  prepare  well  in  a  common  barrel. 

In  preparing  the  mixture  in  a  barrel  and 
using  amounts  three  times  those  of  the 
regular  formula,  the  mixture  should  be 
cooled  down  after  the  slaking  in  the  usual 
way,  and  this  will  be  accomplished  if  the 
mixture  is  diluted  to  about  50  gallons,  and 
when  ready  for  use,  this  can  be  further 
diluted  to  150  gallons.  It  is  probably  best 
to  use  the  mixture  in  a  fairly  fresh  condi¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  required,  however,  12  to 
24  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used,  and  in  our 
experience  it  does  not  appear  to  deteriorate 
or  lose  its  effectiveness  if  kept  for  two  or 
three  days  before  being  used.  When  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  very  little  sulphur  goes  into 
solution,  so  that  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  crystallization  which  might  cause  trouble 
in  the  nozzles.  As  previously  suggested, 
however,  we  would  prefer  to  use  the  mixture 
within  24  hours  after  it  is  prepared,  until 
we  have  further  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Handling  the  Raspberry  Crop. 

E.  S.  If.  Belleville,  IF.  Va. — Would  some 
commercial  grower  of  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  tell  how  to  handle  the  plants  com¬ 
mercially  without  staking?  What  is  the 
difference  in  treatment  between  red  and 
black  raspberries?  This  is  my  first  ven¬ 
ture  with  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  I  do  not 
know  bow  to  handle  them.  Some  say  to 
pinch  back  and  some  not.  I  think  a*  lot 
of  beginners  would  like  to  be  put  right  on 
this  question,  since  it  is  soon  time  that  we 
do  something.  My  plants  have  been  set 
about  four  weeks  and  are  starting  in  good 
shape. 

Ans. — In  reply  to  the  above  inquiry 
I  will  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Lake  Erie  raspberry  growers  to  set  the 
reds  in  rows  six  feet  apart  with  the 
plants  three  to  feet  apart  if  to  be 
cultivated  in  only  one  direction;  if  to 
be  cultivated  both  ways  the  plants  are 
set  live  feet  in  the  row.  The  black 
raspberry  is  set  with  rows  seven  to  eight 
feet  apart,  and  five  to  six  feet  in  the 
rows.  In  either  case  pinching  back  is 
the  general  practice.  This  is  done  when 
the  shoots  reach  a  growth  of  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet.  In  strong  soils  more 
space  is  sometimes  given  in  the  row. 
Staking  is  not  generally  practiced,  al¬ 
though  some  build  a  low  two-wire 
trellis,  the  canes  being  held  between 
them.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  with 
strong  growing  varieties  and  on  rich 
soils,  as  the  plants  are  kept  within  dis¬ 
tinct  bounds  and  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting  is  facilitated.  v.  e.  gladwin. 


He  Delivered  the  Goods. 

On  Saturday,  May  18,  I  passed  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  with  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Killie,  of  New  Jersey,  (“Trucker,  Jr.,”)  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  much-dis¬ 
puted  puncher  and  tongs  at  work,  and  after 
seeing  the  above  implements  in  use  I  cer¬ 
tainly  must  agree  with  Trucker,  Jr.,  that 
14,000  to  20,000  plants  can  be  set  in  a  10- 
liour  day.  For  our  own  satisfaction  I  held 
the  watch  for  Mr.  Killie,  and  his  time  for 
one  row,  which  consisted  of  290  plants,  was 
six  minutes  and  12  seconds.  I  timed  several 
rows  when  Mr.  Killie  did  not  know  I  was 
timing  him,  and  he  consumed  about  nine 
minutes  per  row  of  290  plants.  a.  j.  z. 

That  Abnormal  Photograph. 

Referring  to  Fig.  198,  page  550,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  horse  was  too  near  the 
camera  when  the  picture  was  taken.  I 
would  like  to  know  just  how  far  the  horse 
was  from  the  camera,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  picture  of  the  same  horse  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  away,  in  some  future  issue. 

Massachusetts.  J.  f.  sawyer. 

Undoubtedly  the  camera  was  held  too 
close  to  the  horse.  From  eight  to  10  feet 
is  about  the  correct  distance.  The  picture 
should  be  taken  from  the  side  in  which  the 
horse’s  head  is  turned  (usually  the  left), 
and  can  be  improved  by  teaching  the  horse 
to  stand  without  the  use  of  bridle. 

New  Jersey.  ■*-  b.  h. 


Destroying  Garlic  or  Wild  Onion. 

1  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
garlic  in  my  pasture.  n.  J.  L. 

Millersburg,  Fa. 

This  is  a  most  pernicious  weed ;  not  only 
does  it  taint  milk  and  butter  when  dairy 
cows  are  pastured  where  it  abounds,  but  it 
also  forms  bulblets  at  the  top  of  the  stem, 
which  may  be  harvested  with  wheat  and 
injure  the  flour,  as  the  little  “cloves”  are 
small  enough  to  be  ground  with  the  wheat 
kernels.  Remedies  advised  are  as  follows : 
Date  Fall  plowing  at  such  a  depth  as  to 
leave  as  many  bulbs  as  possible  close  to  the 
surface,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing;  the  surviving 
shoots  are  then  destroyed  by  early  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  land  sowed  to  oats  or  corn. 
This  is  said  to  destroy  most  of  the  garlic, 
and  stray  plants  may  be  pulled  or  treated 
with  crude  carbolic  acid ;  a  few  drops  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  machine  oil  can  will  kill  out 
a  bunch  of  underground  bulbs.  Increased 
liming  and  fertilization,  a  short  rotation, 
and  crowding  out  with  clover,  is  also  bene¬ 
ficial.  in  pastures,  salting  and  sheep  graz¬ 
ing  will  kill  It  out.  while  in  lawns  the 
plant  may  be  killed  with  carbolic  acid. 

Preserving  Fence  Posts. 

Tbe  Missouri  Experiment  Station  issued 
a  circular  on  fence  posts,  telling  how  to 
prolong  their  life.  It  says  that  wood  does 
not  decay  for  the  same  reason  that  iron 
rusts,  but  because  the  tissues  of  the  wood 
are  destroyed  by  low  forms  of  life  called 
fungi.  This  rot  of  the  wood  produces 
spores,  which  may  be  scattered  by  the  wind 
and  thus  spread  the  decay.  A  fence  post 
will  decay  most  quickly  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  for  there  the  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungi.  Wood  that  was  kept  entirely  under 
water  would  not  decay  for  lack  of  air. 


Bog  oak  is  dug  from  the  swamps  in  Ireland 
where  it  has  lain  for  centuries,  and  then 
made  into  furniture.  Various  methods  are 
suggested  for  prolonging  the  life  of  fence 
posts ;  piling  stones,  ashes  or  gravel  about 
the  base  will  help,  and  so  will  setting  the 
post  in  cement  or  concrete.  It  also  pays 
to  char  the  ends  of  the  posts  over  an.  open 
fire,  but  tbe  charred  part  should  extend  at 
least  six  inches  above  the  ground.  Creo¬ 
sote  is  a  good  material  for  preventing  de¬ 
cay.  A  tank  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture  given  above  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  arm  of  metal  pipe  is  put  over 
a  fire,  which  causes  the  circulation  and 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  creosote. 
When  treating,  creosote  is  put  into  the 
tank,  the  fire  is  built  under  the  arm,  and 
the  temperature  raised  just  above  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  There  ought  to  be  enough  of 
the  creosote  to  cover  the  lower  40  inches 
of  the  post.  The  posts  are  well  seasoned-- 
with  the  bark  peeled  off,  then  they  are 
put  down  into  the  tank,  and  kept  there 
about  two  hours  after  which  they  are  ready 
to  set.  This  treatment  will  greatly 
lengthen  the  life  of  a  post,  and  with  creo¬ 
sote  at  15  to  20  cents  a  gallon,  the  cost 
will  be  six  or  eight  cents  for  a  post,  and 
will  practically  double  its  life. 

Wet  Weather  Haying  Notes. 

My  experience  in  handling  hay  in  a  wet 
season  is  to  use  hay  caps.  I  have  handled 
a  crop  of  Alfalfa  under  these  conditions 
very  successfully.  I  mowed  the  Alfalfa  in 
the  morning  of  a  day  that  was  not  what 
you  call  cloudy,  at  the  same  time  was  not 
cleai\  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  put  up  into  small  cocks — a  good  large 
forkful  in  each  cock.  About  the  time  the 
caps  were  on  it  commenced  to  sprinkle.  It 
rained  practically  all  the  time  for  four  days 
— not  a  steady  downpour,  but  yet  a  fairly 
good  wet  rain  all  the  time.  In  the  fifth 
day  it  was  not  clear,  but  it  was  not  cloudy, 
I  took  off  the  caps.  On  the  sixth  day, 
that  is,  the  following  Friday,  it  was  clear ; 
I  opened  the  cocks  in  the  morning  and 
drew  the  Alfalfa  into  the  barn  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  one  of  the  best  lots  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  that  I  ever  had  in  my  mow.  I 
believe  that  we  leave  our  grass  standing 
too  long,  so  that  it  gets  woody,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  leave  it  in  the  swath  too  long  so 
that  it  gets  too  dry  before  it  is  put  into 
the  mow.  chas.  m.  jarvis. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  weather  promises  to  be  persist¬ 
ently  damp,  we  let  the  grass,  and  especially 
clover,  stand  until  it  gets  rather  riper  than 
usual,  for  we  find  that  the  mature  fibre, 
being  firmer  and  harder,  stands  up  better. 
This  is  an  argument  against  the  practice, 
if  the  weather  is  such  as  to  allow  of  suffi¬ 
cient  curing  of  the  younger  growth,  but  in 
a  bad  year  it  is  better  to  have  hay  that  ia 
a  little  woody  than  none  at  all,  or  a  mass 
of  mouldy  trash.  After  cutting  we  keep 
the  hay  tedder  going  constantly,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  do  all  it  can  in  the  way 
of  drying,  and  of  course  put  it  in  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough  not  to  heat  overmuch. 
Clover  is  the  difficult  crop  to  handle,  and 
we  find  it  of  decided  advantage  to  sow 
Timothy  or  some  other  grass  with  it. 
This  serves  both  to  keep  clover  from  matting 
down  as  closely,  and  as  it  dries  faster  it  is 
able  to  act  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture 
after  it  is  mowed  away.  The  use  of  salt 
and  lime  has  not  seemed  to  be  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  value  so  far  as  we  could  see,  al¬ 
though  practices  that  are  of  long  standing 
usually  have  some  merit.  If  the  cured 
hay  is  quite  damp,  there  is  decided  value 
in  putting  it  into  the  mow  alternately 
with  dry  oat  or  other  straw,  that  is  if  the 
straw  is  on  hand.  It  will  save  many  lots 
of  clover  that  would  otherwise  rot  down. 

Rhode  Island.  H.  w.  hf.aton. 


Killing  Poison  Oak  or  Ivy. 

Is  there  any  practical  method  of  killing 
poison  oak?  I  have  a  row  of  pear  trees  on 
the  road  that  have  been  neglected  for  some 
time  and  are  badly  infested  with  this  pest. 
Can  I  spray  the  poison  oak  around  the  trees 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  without  killing 
the  trees?  h.  g. 

Rio,  Va. 

The  most  certain  way  of  extirpating 
poison  oak  or  poison  ivy  (Rims  radieans). 
is  to  root  it  up  by  main  force.  Concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  half  a  teaspoonful  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  stem  every  two  or  three  weeks 
in  Spring  and  early  Summer,  when  the 
plant  is  growing  vigorously,  is  efficacious, 
and  free  from  the  risk  of  handling  the 
plant,  but  the  acid  is  highly  corrosive,  and 
should  he  handled  only  by  a  careful  per¬ 
son.  Strong  brine — three  pounds  of  salt  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  or  kerosene,  sprayer, 
on  when  the  plant  is  in  leaf,  are  both 
destructive  to  it.  A  form  of  grubbing  out. 
highly  recommended,  and  free  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  handling,  is  to  use  long-bandied 
pruning  or  hedge  shears,  running  the  blade 
down  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  cut¬ 
ting  it  as  far  below  the  surface  as  possible. 
We  have  no  data  regarding  bisulphide  of 
carbon  as  a  weed  spray  ;  it  is  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  insects  about  the  roots  of  plants 
without  any  injury  to  the  plant  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  affect 
the  ivy.  We  think  the  grubbing  or  cutting 
out  with  hedge  shears  would  be  the  only 
advisable  practice  in  your  case,  as  the 
sprays  suggested  would  probably  be  dele¬ 
terious  to  the  pear  trees;  they  should  only 
be  used  where  there  is  no  risk  to  useful 
plants. 


''^Siff^ 


HACRE-AN-HOUR  SIFTER 

applies  Paris  Green  and  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
pure  or  mixed,  with  lime  or  plaster,  etc.  Also 
Bug  Death  ami  Slug  Shot  or  any  dry  insecticide 
to  Potatoes,  Cotton,  Currant  Bushes,  etc.,  in 
any  quantity  desired,  AS  PAST  AS  A  MAN 
? v^>  CAN  'WALK.  One  man  can  cover  two  rows 
at  once,  using  one  in  each  hand.  Better 
than  any  other  implement  at  any  price,  for 
gJthis  kind  of  business.  At  dealers,  «5c.  Pre¬ 
paid  by  express,  $1.00. 
flcre^ndJourSiHerCej^PoJkeegsje^JTY^ 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 


Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


SOYS  and  COW  PEAS^riSS! 

varieties.  Also  MILLETS,  HUNGARIAN  RAPE, 
VETCH.  CANE  and  WEEDI.ESS  ALFALFA. 
Free  samples.  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  108 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  in  Orchard  FTay. — 
whether  the  hay  will  be  damaged  or  not 
by  spraying  the  trees  is  a  matter  that  1 
would  not  consider,  for  I  think  the  practice 
of  taking  hay  out  of  an  orchard  is  a  bad 
one.  Far  better  mow  the  hay  and  use  it 
as  a  mulch  and  grow  an  orchard  for 

apples  and  not  for  hay.  keeping  the  sod 

well  top-dressed  and  getting  all  the  grass 
growth  possible,  and  cutting  it  several 
times  and  leaving  it  all  there  for  tbe 

benefit  of  the  trees,  will  make  apples 
and  healthy  trees  if  they  are  regularly 
sprayed  from  fungi  and  ‘insects.  Then 
you  are  right  about  not  piling  the  mulch 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  for  the 

place  where  moisture  is  needed  is  where 
the  feeding  roots  are,  out  just  where  the 
outer  limbs  drop  and  a  little  further. 

Ltmi;  on  Potatoes. — The  experience  of  J. 
T.  H.  does  not  prove  that  lime  will  not 
encourage  the  scab  if  applied  directly  to 
the  crop.  He  had  to  some  extent  sweet¬ 
ened  the  soil,  hut  did  have  some  vege¬ 
table  growth  between  the  liming  aud  the 
potatoes,  though  the  clover  was  killed,  and 
the  soil  was  evidently  not  entirely  sweet¬ 
ened.  A  direct  application  of  lime  will, 
if  there  is  any  scab  fungus  in  the  soil  or 
on  tbe  potatoes,  make  a  scabby  crop. 
That  much  has  been  proven  time  and 
again  in  our  station  experiments. 

Hay  Mixture  for  the  South. — The  mix¬ 
ture  of  Orchard  grass,  Tall  Meadow  oats 
grass,  Italian  Rye  grass  and  clover  sown 
in  the  Fall  will  make  a  fine  crop  of  hay 
the  next  Spring,  but  after  that  it  will  be 
almost  entirely  Orchard  grass,  for  the  Ital¬ 
ian  rye  and  oats  grass  are  little  more  than 
annual.  It  is,  however,  a  splendid  mixture. 

I  saw  once  on  the  Hackensack  River  at 
Henderson’s  grass  testing  farm  a  crop  of 
Italian  rye  grass  sown  in  September  before 
that  made  that  Spring  three  tons  an  acre,  | 
but  left  no  sod  of  any  value. 

Silage  in  Summer. — Years  ago.  when 
I  was  managing  a  largo  stock  farm  and 
had  three  silos  that  held  600  tons  of  si¬ 
lage,  I  failed  then  to  realize  that  the  silage 
would  keep  indefinitely.  In  one  of  the  silos 
I  had  in  the  late  Summer  about  25  or 
30  tons  left  from  the  late  Spring  feeding, 
and  wishing  to  get  ready  for  the  filling 
again  I  left  word  as  I  was  going  away  for 
the  day  to  my  foreman  to  clean  out  the 
silo.  When  I  returned  I  found  the  barn¬ 
yard  filled  up  with  as  fine  silage  as  one 
would  care  to  see.  and  if  I  had  been  at 
home  after  the  mouldy  top  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  I  would  have  seen  tlie  state  of  the 
silage  and  would  have  saved  it.  In  fact 
I  had  needed  it  in  the  dry  weather  and 
failed  to  think  then  of  using  silage  in 
Summer.  But,  I  learned  the  lesson  right  ! 
then.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  yon  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  S  TRUCK  FARM, 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 


GARBAGE,  LETTrCE,  BEETS— Fine  plant*,  $1.00  per  1,000 

Cauliflower,  $3.50  per  1,000.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Peppers,  Toma 
toes,  Celery;  best  kinds.  Send  for  list.  J.C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "flow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DU.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds:  also  Field  and 
Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


CAD  Oil  I  C— SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLE 

rUcl  dfiLh  PLANTS  by  the  millions.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGrO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO 


PLANTS.  $2.00  PER  1,000.  price  list 
free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hartly.Del. 


Now  The  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries- 

Send  for  T.C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


For  Sale 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 


$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware 


$4?J£00  “KALAMAZOO” 

BUCKBOARD 

Selected  hardwood  body,  exceptionally  well 
made,  easy,  elastic  springs,  best  equipment 
tlironghout,  either  pole  or  shafts,  a  staunch, 
sturdy  vehicle  for  general  use.  This  and  over 
100  other  buggy  styles — ail  the  famous  “Kalamazoo" 
quality — illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog 
A30.  Send  postal  for  FREE  copy.  Don’t  buy 
a  buggy  until  you  get  this.  We  can  save  you 
monoy.  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


SWEET  POTATO 


-CABBAGE.  TOMATO,  CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPER,  STRAWBERRY. 
ASPARA6US,  EGG  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties.  Prices  low.  Large 
discounts  on  large  orders.  Cnbbage  plants  by  mail,  postpaid,  70c. 
hundred;  Sweet  Potatoes,  55c.  hundred;  Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg 
Plants,  2c.  each.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SfJUIRES,  ltemsenburg.  New  York. 


That  is  literally  what  you  are  doing  if  you 
are  not  using  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  For 
all  other  ready  roofings  have  to  be  coated 
about  four  times  during  their  life,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  this  is  about  $3.60  per  square — or 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  most  roofings. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

never  needs  coating  or  graveling.  It s  first  cost  is  the  only  cost.  This  makes  it  the 
cheapest-per-year  roofing  on  the  market.  Due  to  its  stone  (Asbestos)  construction, 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  also  absolutely  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  rot-proof  and  acid-proof. 

This  roofing  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Sold  by  hardware  and  lumber 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  your  order  to  our  nearest  branch  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 

Writs  our  nearest  branch  lor  Illustrated  book  No.  1748 

H.  W.  JOHNS- MAN  VI LLE  CO. 

Baltimore  Chicago  Detroit  xt  Milwaukee  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Indianapolis  ssSasMOS  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Omaha  1655 

For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOITNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Ont.  Montreal,  Que.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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A  WEST  VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

In  planting  a  young  orchard  I  thought 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  just 
what  the  final  cost  per  acre  would  be 
after  the  trees  were  properly  and  well 
set.  This  was  done  according  to  the 
latest  up-to-date  methods,  by  using 
dynamite  to  dig  the  holes,  partially; 
after  shooting  one-fourth  of  a  stick  of 
40%  dynamite  to  make  the  holes  and 
break  up  the  subsoil  thoroughly,  this 
was  followed  up  by  taking  everything 
out  of  each  hole  and  refilling  it  with 
good  surface  soil,  packing  it  down  so  as 
to  retain  moisture  and  prevent  tree  from 
sinking,  should  there  come  heavy  rains 
soon  after  planting;  this  precaution 
should  most  certainly  be  taken  so  that 
the  trees  when  planted  will  not  sink  and 
be  ruined.  In  selecting  the  location  for 
a  prospective  paying  orchard,  great  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  the  soil,  subsoil, 
elevation  and  exposure.  The  location 
under  consideration  is  about  the  highest 
piece  of  land  on  the  farm,  consisting  of 
yellow  clay,  red  clay  and  loam  with 
gravel;  subsoil,  sandy  loam,  gravel, 
waxy  yellow  and  red  clay.  It  had  been 
used  for  about  30  years  in  Blue  grass, 
pasture  for  sheep,  cattle  and  horses, 
and  a  favorite  resort  as  a  sleeping 
ground  for  the  sheep.  This  field  con¬ 
sisted  of  perhaps  125  acres;  a  S]/2  acre 
lot  was  fenced  off  in  1910  and  this  Blue 
grass  sod  was  plowed  about  seven 
inches  deep  late  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Spring,  and  was  thoroughly  prepared 
for  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  in  1911.  The 
one-horse  cultivators  were  kept  going 
as  long  as  possible,  until  a  storm  twisted 
the  corn  so  that  a  horse  could  not  get 
through  it  without  considerable  damage 
to  the  corn.  In  due  time  the  corn  was 
harvested  into  shocks  12x16  hills;  the 
ground  was  then  cut  and  cross-cut  up 
with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  leaving  strips 
every  33  feet,  six  to  eight  feet  wide  the 
long  way  of  the  field  for  apple  rows, 
and  drilling  one  and  one-quarter  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  using  300  pounds  of 
two  per  cent,  nitrogen,  nine  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  and  seven  per  cent, 
potash  per  acre. 

The  trees  were  ordered  direct  from 
the  nurseries  and  were  ready  November 
1,  1911,  for  setting,  but  the  wet  weather 
prevented  any  planting  until  March  28th. 
1912.  The  trees  were  well  buried  and 
covered  with  pine  brush  during  the 
Winter,  and  but  very  few  trees  were 
injured  by  the  severe  freezing;  those 
that  were  frozen  were  cut  back  when 
planted,  leaving  a  stub  only  eight  to 
12  inches  above  ground.  This  plot  lies 
rolling,  and  every  tree  can  be  easily 
reached  from  any  direction,  and  culti¬ 
vation  and  spraying  a  comparatively 
easy  job.  The  trees  were  set  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  they  had  grown  in 
the  nursery,  the  roots  were  trimmed, 
straightened  out,  all  air  spaces  filled 
with  fine,  surface  soil,  well  tramped 
down  and  from  two  to  three  inches  of 
loose  soil  thrown  over  it  around  each 
tree  which  was  then  trimmed  to  a  stub 
from  24  to  30  inches  high,  so  as  to  form 
low  heads ;  trees  used  were  yearlings. 

Cost  of  trees  set  33  feet  apart  each  way 
for  six  years. 

240  trees  . $52.05 

Locating  apple  rows .  2.00 

Shooting  holes,  time .  4.50 

Cleaning  out  and  refilling  holes  and 

setting  trees  .  14.50 

Cost  of  dynamite,  fuse  and  caps....  14.25 


Total  for  240  trees . $87.30 

Cost  per  acre . $14.55 

Cost  per  tree  when  set . 363  + 

These  strips  in  which  the  apple  rows 
are  located  will  be  cultivated  once  every 
eight  or  10  days  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  and  then  seeded  to  cow  peas  as  a 
cover  crop  to  be  turned  under  in  the 
Spring  and  the  same  cultivation  again 
given  them.  The  clover  sown  in  the 
wheat  was  allowed  to  grow,  and  then 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch, 
or  to  add  humus  to  the  soil  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  at  the  time.  The  cost 
of  labor  as  figured  herein  is  perhaps 
very  low,  75  cents  per  day  including 
board.  Cost  of  dynamite  18  cents  per 
pound;  fuse  one-half  cent  per  foot  and 
caps  75  cents  per  box  of  100.  Trees 
are  at  this  date  budding  out  and  look 
as  though  they  will  live.  Varieties  are 
Champion,  Delicious,  King  David,  Jona¬ 
than,  York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty, 
Boiken,  Stayman  Winesap,  Winter 
Banana,  Magnet,  Arkansas  Black, 
Senator  and  Aiken,  as  late  Fall  and 
Winter,  and  Fanny,  Wismer  Dessert, 
Grimes  Golden,  Lowry,  Wagener, 
Wealthy,  Wilson’s  Red  June,  Jefferis, 
and  Stark  Star  for  Summer  and 
Autumn.  Why  so  many  varieties? 
Simply  because  we  like  the  big,  red 
apples  of  quality,  that  will  not  only 
make  the  redhead’s  mouth  water  but 
appease  the  appetite  of  the  grayhead 


and  perhaps  fill  a  car  with  Stayman  or 
York,  Aiken  or  Rome  sometimes  and 
give  the  boys  on  the  farm  a  lesson  in 
horticulture  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
home  and  the  farm.  z.  E.  thorn. 

West  Virginia. 


A  Handy  Transplanter. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  implement 
for  transplanting  young  plants.  I  will 
give  you  a  description  of  one  used  here 
that  I  think  will  give  as  good  if  not 
better  satisfaction  than  that.  Take  a 
piece  of  gas  or  water  pipe  one  foot 
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A  HANDY  TRANSPLANTER.  Fio.  260. 

long,  have  six  inches  drawn  down  to 
a  point  with  a  small  piece  of  steel, 
welded  in  at  the  point ;  have  a  screw 
hole  drilled  in  the  side  two  inches  from 
large  end  to  hold  the  handle.  We  use 
an  old  fork  handle  four  or  five  feet 
long,  1  y2  inch  pipe  preferred,  w.  H.  c. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


TAKING  FARM  BOARDERS. 

How  to  Do  It. 

Ohio  Subscriber  asks  on  page  619,  about 
Summer  boarders.  It  is  not  hard  work, 
and  can  be  made  to  pay  well.  People  who 
go  to  a  farm  to  board  do  not  expect  much 
in  the  way  of  entertainment.  Most  of  them 
go  for  quiet  rest.  Frequently  ladies  with 
children  are  the  ones  who  wish  farm 
board.  Have  children  understand  that  they 
are  not  to  go  to  the  barn  alone.  They 
often  want  to  feed  the  animals,  and  do 
much  mischief.  They  accept  it  as  a  treat 
if  they  can  go  with  the  owner.  Fresh 
fruit,  milk,  cream  and  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  are  more  acceptable  than  heavier 
meals.  Home-cured  hams  and  bacon  are  a 
treat  that  city  people  always  enjoy. 
Chicken  once  or  twice  a  week  is  eeouujai- 
cal  for  a  farm.  Homemade  bread,  cakes, 
cookies  and  simple  desserts  are  more  accept¬ 
able  than  elaborate  dishes,  for  city  people 
patronize  bakeries  so  much.  Graham  bread 
and  corn-meal  muffins  are  always  greeted 
with  approval.  Good  beds,  quiet  rooms, 
simply  furnished,  well  screened  so  that 
plenty  of  air  may  be  enjoyed,  are  most  de¬ 
sired. 

Prices  vary,  but  in  this  locality  from  $5 
to  $7  a  week  is  the  regular  charge.  A 
sand  pile  for  the  children  is  easily  pro¬ 
vided.  Boarders  especially  enjoy  picnics. 
A  camp  tire  supper,  near  a  stream  or  under 
pleasant  trees,  is  easily  managed.  It  is  no 
more  work  to  cream  potatoes,  broil  bacon 
and  make  coffee  or  cocoa  over  a  camp  fire 
than  in  the  kitchen,  and  is  a  change  for 
hostess  as  well  as  boarders.  If  possible  to 
take  them  riding  it  will  add  much  to  their 
pleasure.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  in  one’s  nearest  city  is  glad  to 
know  of  good  boarding  places.  Now  that 
bird  and  wild  flowers  study  are  so  easy  with 
the  simple  books  published,  many  are  seek¬ 
ing  quiet  country  places  to  board.  As  a  rule 
those  who  seek  the  country  are  easily 
suited.  -  n.  y.  s. 

New  York. 

General  Business  Advice. 

Relative  to  the  boarder  business  of  your 
Ohio  subscriber,  page  619.  allow  me  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  which  we  have 
often  tried.  Her  first  move  is  to  tidy  up 
all  the  surroundings,  look  well  to  the 
water  supply  and  sanitary  arrangements. 
Ask  herself  the  question,  ,  “Would  I  like 
the  view  from  my  window  were  I  a 
boarder?”  and  if  not  improve  it.  The  fact 
that  she  has  a  largo  farmhouse  with  fish¬ 
ing  and  bathing  near  and  is  a  good  cook, 
go  a  long  way  toward  a  successful  start. 
Now  if  her  location  is  not  too  far.  from 
the  supply — some  large  city — then  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  get  an  acquaintance  or 
in  touch  with  future  customers.  To  do 
this,  procure  a  few  good  photographs  of  the 
house  and  points  of  interest  near  or  on  the 
farm.  About  June  1  visit  your  nearest 
large  city  and  run  an  advertisement  a  few 
times  in  the  best  dailies,  stating  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  desirable  farmhouse  is  in 
town  and  will  call  upon  any  parties  desir¬ 
ing  to  secure  rooms  for  their  vacation, 
showing  views,  etc.  Some  business  ability 
or  the  “knack  of  talk”  usually  secures  sev¬ 
eral  parties  who  are  only  too  glad  to  learn 
where  to  go  on  their  outing. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  guests  do  not  strive 
to  entertain  them  other  than  with  plenty 
of  fresh  food,  well  cooked,  since  the  best 
way  to  a  man's  pocketbook  is  through  his 
stomach.  In  a  year  or  so  any  well-managed 
farmhouse  requires  no  advertising  other 
than  that  afforded  by  well-pleased  boarders. 
However,  one  must  not  think  this  is  a  get- 
rich-quick  scheme,  but  it  affords  one  of  the 
best  home  markets  for  the  products  of  a 
good  garden  and  farm  that  we  have  ever 
found.  Here  in  the  Catskills  the  season  is 
short,  the  average  receipts  being  $25  apiece. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  n. 


Peach  Buds. 

The  prospects  for  peaches  in  Orleans  Co. 
are  the  best  ever  known,  and  if  nothing 
happens  we  will  have  the  largest  crop  ever 
harvested.  Orleans  has  the  largest  acreage 
of  peaches  of  any  county  in  the  State, 
ranging  from  one  to  10  years  old,  and  is 
the  banner  peach  growing  county  of  New 
York  State.  Medina  alone  will  ship  more 
peaches  than  the  entire  county  last  year. 

Medina,  N.  Yr.  j.  e.  a. 


Moth  Balls  and  Cutworms. — I  have 
seen  much  in  your  paper  and  elsewhere  of 
the  ravages  of  the  cutworm.  A  few  years 
ago  I  set  out  225  tomato  plants  in  my  gar¬ 
den  ;  the  next  morning  some  12  or  15  were 
cut  off.  I  put  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
wood  ashes  around  each  plant.  A  visiting 
friend  told  me  moth  balls  would  keep  them 
away.  I  got  a  pound  pulverized  and  en¬ 
circled  each  plant  on  top  of  the  wood  ashes. 
Since  then  have  not  lost  a  plant.  The  eight 
cents  for  it  I  consider  one  of  my  best  in¬ 
vestments.  n.  s.  P. 

Huntington,  L.  I. 


LOW-PRICED  A  | TTAQ 

high-gradeAU  1  UlJ 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Bestfor  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 


AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 


NEW  BODIES.  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $100  to  $60o. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

«  IXnSIllEI.DS  (brass)  $9.50— Were  $10 

ELECTRIC  HORN'S  *7.50— Formerly  $25. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCANIZERS  $2.50—  Regular  $.3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $75.  Regular  price  $250. 
20  II. -P.  $125.  Regular  $100. 

TIRES— lly  assuming  your  own  guarantco  you  ran  save  50 
per  cent  to  GO  per  cent — or  if  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  ami  still  save  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIKE,  a  better  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


28  x  3.  .  .  .  $9.00 

80x3  . 10.00 

30x3 '5 . 13.75 

32x3)5 . 15.00 


34  x  8)4 . $15.75 

30x4.. .  10.75 

32x4 .  17.75 

33x4 .  18.25 


34  x4 . $18.75 

35x4 .  19.25 

34  x4V, .  24.00 

35x4)4 .  25.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Send  for  our  “Tiro  Price  Wrecker *'  anti  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 


TIIHES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 


Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 


automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YORK . 1710-1718  Rroadway 

CHICAGO . 1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY .  1820  Grand  Avenue 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGER5OLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQERSQLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f'r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  bv  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  gave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  &Y. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound . . .  3 — 4—5  Cents 

Torn . 2—3—4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STEWART 

Speedometer 

The  perfect  speed  and  distance 
measure .  A  beauty  in  appear¬ 
ance;  a  marvel  in  accuracy. 

Speedometers  costing  more  than  the 
Stewart  are  priced  high,  not  because 
they  are  better,  but  only  because  they 
are  fewer.  The  extra  price  doesn’t  repre¬ 
sent  value;  it  only  means  a  smaller  output. 
Stewart  Speedometers  are  on  four  cars 
out  of  five. 

Other  makers  can’t  supply  a  comparable 
instrument  at  double  the  price. 

They  save  you  from  arrest  and  accidents, 
keep  track  of  your  season  mileage,  save 
you  money  on  tire  adjustments,  help  you 
follow  guide-book  mileage  when  touring, 
and  in  other  ways  help  you  enjoy  your 
car  and  operate  it  economically. 


Guaranteed  for 
Five  Years 

Magnetic  principle  — 
slow  moving  parts, 
hardened  and  polished, 
no  wear;  ball  and  jewel 
bearings.  Simple  odo¬ 
meter;  unbreakable 
flexible  shaft;  drop 
forged  swivel  joint; 
noiseless  road  wheel 
gears . 

WRITE 

FOR  CATALOG 


Speedometers,  $15  to  $30 
Rim  Wind  Clock  Combina¬ 
tions,  $45  to  $70 


STEWART  &  CLARK  MFG.CO. 
1909  Diversey  Bivd.,  Chicago 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Boston 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles 
Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  London,  Paris 


•when  and 


r  where  you  want  it.  Low  ( 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High  1 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed,  rffc 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ^ 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 


Ill  Trinity  Building, 


WATER 


A  if**  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 

Stick  to  Atlas.  You  don’t  want  the  concrete  job 
you  do  this  Spring  different  from  the  job  you  may 
do  next  Fall.  Atlas  Portland  cement  never  varies. 

The  same  quality,  the  same  fineness,  the  same 
binding  power — last  year — this  year — next  year. 

As  to  quality —  remember  that  the  two  biggest 
jobs  in  this  country  are  being  done  with  Atlas — 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Mississippi  dam — and 
the  quality  requirements  on  both  are  severe. 

Send  for 

“  Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm  ” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

It  is  a  mine  of  practical  information.  It  is  not  a  catalog. 

It  is  a  text-book.  Send  for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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HAY  MAKING  IN  WET  WEATHER. 

Long  experience  with  hay-making  in 
wet  seasons  has  forced  the  conclusion 
upon  me  that  there  are  only  three  safe 
places  for  hay  when  it  rains;  in  the 
mow,  in  the  swath  and  standing  uncut. 
But  we  cannot  make  hay  without  cut¬ 
ting  it,  and  then  if  it  rains  before  cured 
and  mowed  or  stacked,  just  forget 
about  it  until  dry,  when  if  heavy,  it 
may  be  teddered  or  raked  into  small 
windrows,  given  a  little  more  sun  and 
wind,  and  put  under  cover  before  the 
next  shower.  We  have  had  several 
showery  hay  harvests  here  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  in  handling  the  hay  from 
clover  and  Timothy  meadows  (mixed) 
that  would  make  one  ton  per  acre,  my 
plan  is  to  cut  in  the  forenoon  the  hay 
to  be  stacked  the  afternoon  of  next 
day.  Just  before  noon  next  day  the 
hay  is  raked  into  windrows,  left  until 
after  dinner,  and  put  into  stack  without 
delay.  If  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  air 
dry,  rather  unusual  in  a  wet  spell,  the 
hay  may  get  too  dry  and  crisp,  but  I 
much  prefer  it  this  way  rather  than 
mow-burned  or  musty.  If  it  rains  be¬ 
fore  the  hay  is  raked  up  nothing  is  to 
be  done  until  dry,  and  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  not  in  windrow.  I  never  think  of 
putting  hay  in  shock  any  more,  though 
the  ha}'  may  cure  with  a  better  color 
that  way,  yet  if  we  take  account  of 
labor  and  risk  of  getting  wet  and  the 
necessity  of  spreading  the  hay  again  to 
dry,  the  plan  is  too  expensive.  If  the 
hay  gets  wet  in  the  windrow,  a  Summer 
shower  sometimes  catches  us,  we  spread 
the  hay  out  in  the  sun  awhile  to  dry 
and  rake  it  up  again  with  the  horse 
rake.  Hay  in  shock  or  windrow  dries 
out  slowly  even  if  torn  up  and  spread 
out,  but  if  in  the  swath  when  it  gets 
wet  the  hay  dries  out  quickly,  may  be 
raked  up  and  mowed  long  before  the 
hay  in  the  shocks  is  ready  to  rake  up 
again.  Haymaking  in  a  wet  season  is 
rather  expensive,  and  we  can  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  but 
we  can  manage  to  save  the  hay  if  wc 
will  try,  and  yet  have  it  free  from  dust, 
mold  or  mow-burn.  If  the  hay  is  to 
be  stacked  a  cover  for  both  stack  and 
wagon  will  be  a  great  convenience  and 
will  save  a  lot  of  hay  at  times.  In  a 
wet  spell  the  grass  does  not  ripen  fast, 
and  wc  can  get  along  much  better  by 
not  trying  to  do  too  much  at  once,  so 
we  make  nearly  a  continuous  operation 
of  haying  rain  or  shine,  until  done. 
Remember  that  the  hay  must  be  dry 
and  have  no  dew  or  moisture  about  it 
when  mowed  or  stacked  and  that  it  is 
better  too  dry  than  not  dry  enough. 

Ohio  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Artifical  Stone  Flooring. 

Can  you  give  formula  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  flooring  which  is  now  so  commonly  in 
use  in  different  colors,  and  put  down  over 
old  floors?  Many  concerns  are  making  and 
applying  it  and  I  believe  many  of  your 
readers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
to  make  and  apply  it.  c.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

There  are  as  many  artificial  stones  used 
for  composition  floorings  as  there  are  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  business.  The  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  i*  in  the  specific  proportions  of  the 
substances.  Most,  if  not  all.  use  what  is 
known  as  an  “oxychloride”  binder  such  as 
the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  magnesium, 
with  a  filling  material  such  as  shredded 
wood  or  paper,  sawdust,  asbestos,  torn 
cloth,  sand,  ashes,  etc.  If  desirous  of  do¬ 
ing  the  work  yourself,  you  can  buy  the  ma¬ 
terial  all  ready  for  use.  Usually  you  get 
two  packages— the  powder  and  a  liquid. 
Mix  the  two  together  as  you  would  mix 
cement,  but  make  it  stiffer  or  thicker. 
Then  spread  it  over  the  floor  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  It  will  “set” 
over  night,  so  that  you  can  walk  on  it 
carefully,  but  several  days  will  elapse  be¬ 
fore  you  can  use  the  floor,  and  it  will  be 
several  months  before  the  floor  will  become 
an  even  color  all  over.  From  time  to  time 
during  those  months  white  spots  may  ap¬ 
pear,  which  can  be  washed  oft’,  as  they  are 
merely  the  salts  being  thrown  out.  The 
floor  wiil  become  almost  stone  hard,  and  is 
waterproof  and  fireproof.  Any  desired 
color  can  be  given  by  adding  earth  colors. 
Such  composition  floorings  have  been  used 
very  successfully  on  some  of  the  best  rail¬ 
road  cars  for  nearly  20  years. 

Specifically,  the  materials  that  make  up 
the  better  known  artificial  stones  for  use 
as  flooring  are  as  follows :  The  powder : 
50  parts  (by  weight)  calcined  magnesite, 
15  parts  marble  dust  or  dolomite,  five  parts 
asbestos,  15  parts  sawdust,  2%  parts  sili¬ 
cate  of  magnesium,  11  parts  earth  colors. 
Mix  the  above  substances  very  thoroughly. 
The  liquid:  Equal  parts  of  water  and 
chloride-of-magnesium  solution.  Add  the 
liquid  to  the  powder  until  the  mixture  is 
of  the  proper  consistency.  In  many  cases 
the  powder  is  mixed  with  1%  part  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  before  adding  the  liquid  in 
order  to  make  a  better  union  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Commercially,  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  mixed  with  the  powder  before 
shipping.  Then,  at  the  receiving  point,  the 
liquid  and  powder  are  simply  mixed  to¬ 
gether. 

In  another  composition  flooring  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  so  mixed  at  the  shipping  point 
that  in  order  to  render  it  ready  for  use 
water  and  burnt  or  calcined  magnesite  must 
be  added  at  the  receiving  point.  In  this 
case.  85  parts  magnesium  chloride  solution 
is  mixed  with  36  parts  of  a  porous  filler, 
such  as  sawdust.  This  remains  moist  and 
inconvenient  to  handle,  so  25  parts  of  in¬ 
fusorial  earth  or  fossil  flour  is  added.  This 


takes  up  the  moisture  and  forms  a  coating  | 
on  the  particles  of  sawdust.  Then  add  to  I 
the  above  mixture  100  parts  of  pulverized 
burnt  magnesite  and  43%  parts  of  water. 
For  coloring  ocher,  umber,  red  oxide,  etc.-, 
may  be  added. 

The  two  formulas  above  given  do  not 
differ  materially,  as  at  least  25  parts  of 
the  burnt  magnesite  in  the  last  formula 
simply  acts  as  a  filler  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  marble  dust  and  asbestos  of  the  first 
formula,  while  the  infusorial  earth  combin¬ 
ing  chemically  with  the  magnesite  furnishes 
the  silicate  of  magnesium.  If  bought  ready 
for  use,  the  composition  costs  about  15 
cents  per  square  foot,  while  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers  furnish  the  material  and  put  the 
floor  down,  it  will  cost  about  30  cents  per 
square  foot  finished.  Any  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  floors  may  be  waxed,  if  desired.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  specific  compositions  used  are 
patented,  but.  for  the  most  part,  the 
patents  simply  cover  the  particular  propor¬ 
tions  of  ingredients,  and  by  altering  the 
proportions  and  using  various  different  in¬ 
ert  filling  materials,  such  as  paper,  cloth, 
sand,  ashes,  etc.,  or  a  mixture  of  filling  ma¬ 
terials,  the  patents  may  be  avoided. 

R.  P.  C. 


Acme  and  Disk  Compared. 

What  i_s  the  efficiency  of  the  Acme  har¬ 
row  as  compared  to  the  disk  or  Cutaway? 
How  will  the  Acme  work  on  stony  ground 
and  will  it  fit  cornstalk  ground  for  the 
Fall  seeding  of  wheat?  C.  w.  M. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

You  cannot  well  compare  the  harrows — 
their  work  is  entirely  different.  The  disk 
or  Cutaway  stirs  or  chops  up  the  soil. 
It  is  a  digging  tool.  The  Acme  does 
not  dig.  but  crushes,  levels  and  stirs 
the  upper  surface.  They  should  work 
in  connection — the  disk  stirring  up  the  soil 
and  the  Acme  smoothing  or  fitting  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  Acme  would  not  give  a  good 
seed  bed  for  oats  on  a  corn  stubble.  We 
have  used  a  spring-tooth  harrow  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  Acme  does  not  go  deep 
enough.  On  stony  ground  the  Acme  rides 
over  the  stones  and  the  teeth  are  worn 
down.  Wc  have  worn  out  three  different  sets 
of  teeth  on  one  harrow.  In  small  round 
stones  the  disk  will  push  the  stones  aside 
and  dig  the  soil,  but  with  flat  stones  the 
disks  ride  over  and  leave  the  soil  untouched. 
On  such  soil  the  spring-tooth  does  better 
work. 


Grain  with  Hairy  Vetch. 

I  have  seen  a  reference  to  the  use  of  j 
Winter  spelt  with  vetch  as  a  cover  crop  ' 
in  Michigan.  Can  we  not  have  more  about 
this?  Rye  is  usually  recommended. 

j.  p.  p. 

We  expect  to  hear  soon  from  Mr.  Red- 
field.  who  grows  this  Winter  spelt,  Prof. 
C.  B.  Smith,  who  is  conducting  experi¬ 
ments,  for  the  Agricultural  Department 
says : 

This  Winter  spelt  is  planted  in  the  Fall 
and  gives  considerably  heavier  yields  on 
the  sandy  lands  of  that  section  than  oats  do. 
and  it  has  been  found  equally  valuable  as 
a  horse  feed  or  as  a  grain  for  dairy  cows. 
In  the  growing  of  Hairy  vetch  for  seed,  rye 
has  usually  been  used  as  a  support  crop, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  rye  will 
grow  on  poorer  land  than  wheat.  In  this 
■combination,  however,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  separate  the  vetch  seed  from  the 
rye  without  a  special  apparatus.  We  are, 
therefore,  recommending  throughout  Michi¬ 
gan  that  vetch  be  planted  with  spelt  as  a 
support  crop  since  both  can  be  planted 
in  the  Fall,  and  the  vetch  seed  is  much 
more  easily  separated  from  the  spelt. 

The  Other  Side  of  Hairy  Vetch. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  pushing  Hairy 
vetch  considerably,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
who  are  thinking  of  using  it  extensively. 
We  have  used  it  for  several  years  as  an 
orchard  cover ;  at  first,  with  enthusiasm, 
but  with  less  favor  each  succeeding  year. 
The  seed  is  expensive.  With  us  a  large 
percentage  of  the  plants  fail  to  grow  in 
the  Spring,  while  the  Fall  growth  is  too 
thin  and  sparse  to  be  of  much  value,  un¬ 
less  it  is  sown  very  thickly.  Worst  of 
all,  it  fails  to  do  well  if  continued  on  the 
same  land,  the  difference  being  marked  as 
soon  as  the  second  year.  This  is  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  unless  it  behaves  better  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  return  to  our 
old  standby.  h.  w.  h. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  experience  with 
Winter  vetch  to  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  advised  farmers  to  raise  the  same. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  Winter  vetch.  Last  Summer  I 
thought  I  would  try  it.  I  had  an  old  farm¬ 
er  sow  it  for  me  with  rye ;  it  was  sown 
on  the  21st  of  September.  It  came  on  in 
the  Fall  and  grew  about  five  inches  high 
and  looked  fine,  but  this  Spring  my  rye 
came  on  well,  but  I  could  not  find  one 
spear  of  vetch  anywhere  in  the  piece.  My 
farm  lies  on  a  side  hill  and  is  naturally 
well  drained  and  facing  westward.  I  am 
not  as  yet  discouraged  with  Winter  vetch, 
as  I  have  ordered  another  half  bushel  for 
this  Summer,  and  will  try  to  sow  it  as 
near  the  15th  of  August  as  the  weather 
will  permit  me  to.  c.  w.  L. 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Worth  Having. 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  II.  L.  Watts ; 
510  pages;  110  illustrations.  The  best  book 
we  know  on  the  subject.  Full  details  about 
Seed,  Planting,  Fertilizers,  Cultivation  and 
Harvesting.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
1’orker,  price  $1.75. 


Low-Headed  Apple  Trees. — Orchardists 
are  rapidly  finding  that  in  these  days  low¬ 
headed  trees  are  essential,  and  to  make 
low-headed  trees  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
good  yearling  trees  and  head  them  back 
low.  I  have  started  these  trees  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  to  within  20  inches  off  the 
ground  and  taking  the  best  situated 
branches  that  form,  not  more  than  four 
on  which  to  form  the  head.  On  the  tree 
shown  at  Fig.  240,  page  638.  I  would 
have  cut  off  the  two  lowest  limbs  and 
would  have  cut  out  the  two  highest  ones 
in  the  centre  and  then  shortened  back 
the  four  remaining.  j.  p.. 


For  Sealing  Jellies  and  Preserves 


(Pure  Refined  Paraffine) 


Just  Melt  and  Pour  Over  the  Preserves 


Seals  absolutely  air-tight 
Easy  to  use — Inexpensive 


POWER  FOR  THE  FARM 


Complete  No  extras  to  buy.  Starts  easy  and  delivers  big  power. 

Ready  to  Run  Water  cooled — fuel  tank  in  base — comes  wired  up  ready 
to  run  m  three  minutes  after  unloading.  Big  stock  on 
hand  —  we  can  make  immediate  shipments  —  all  sizes. 

Uses  Kerosene  Wonderful  econ- 
or  Gasolene-  omy.  Operates 
BIG  /SSSsSBM  ^  successfully  on  gasolene,  alcohol, 

pxTpfWTp  jjjjv  distillate,  gas,  kerosene  (or  coal  oil.) 

^  *2  Size*  to  Let  ua  solve  your 

BQOK“S  rVaftX  Select  From  power  problems, 

rprr  \aa\  Tell  us  what  you  want  an  engine  to 

F  lfcut  do — we  will  give  you  an  honest  esti¬ 

mate  of  the  best  outfit  for  your  needs. 
30  Days  No  chance  to  lose — we 
Trial.  tako  all  the  risk — if  en¬ 
gine  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 
detail  return  it — we  pay  the  freight. 
As^  about  complete  Electric 
Lxgist  outfits  for  country  homes. 

gray  motor  company 

684  0.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Betroit.  Mich. 


Record  Breaking 
Pumping  Outfit 

Here’s  a  compact 
pumping  outfit.  Runs 
in  any  kind  of  weath¬ 
er.  Engine  is  portable 
can  Ijo  nsed  for  many 
other  jobs  on  the  farm 
Will  pump  S000  gallons 
of  Water  for  6  Conts. 


WRITE  FOR  j 
PRICES 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 


ELLIS  CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete  . 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  ills,  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws, 

Onr  catalog  tells  the  whole  story!  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstawn,  Pa. 


StandardALine  of  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Dairymen  pronounce  the  PORTER  supe¬ 
rior,  more  simple,  durable  and  dependable 
than  others.  The  well-posted  man  who 
wants  the  best  always  buys  the  PORTER. 

PORTER  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  the  cows 
without  interfering  with  their  comfort. 
Our  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect  venti¬ 
lation  and  light  throughout  the  barn  and 
make  it  easy  work  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Our  barn  fixtures  include  Litter  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers  aud  Milk  Carriers  running 
on  overhead  tracks,  PORTER  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings  and  other  tools. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  “Perfect  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,  ”  mailed  tree  to  anyone  upon  request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  €0.,  OTTAWA,  ILL 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Less  than  2V2C  per  dajr 

for  a  few  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8’  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  30’  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping  as  well. 
You  cannot  begin  to  pump  the  water  for  your  home, 
6tock  and  milkhouse  for  that  sum  in  any  other  way.  The 
time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping  an  engine  will  amount 
to  more  than  that.  You  simply  cannot  afford  to  use  any 
other  power  for  pumping.  The  average  life  of  the  Goodhue 
Windmill  is  15  to  20  years,  makiDg  it  the  cheapest  pumping 
power  known.  If  you  wish,  we  will  insure  our  windmills 
and  towers  for  five  years  against  damage  from  any  cause 
except  willful  neglect  or  misuse,  for  50o  per  year. 

Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 
safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
expensive.  Do  not  delay, 

APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  327  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Illv 
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PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Cows,  $20  to  $75  ;  horses,  $100  to  $300 ; 
a  few  still  higher.  Grain  at  mills,  wheat, 
$1 ;  corn,  95  cents ;  oats,  55  cents ;  rye, 
90  cents.  Hay,  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Silage, 
none  sold.  Apples,  30  cents  a  basket  (16 
quarts).  Eggs,  19  cents  per  dozen.  Milk, 
$1.50  per  100  pounds  at  creamery.  Milk 
stations  a  little  higher.  Potatoes  scarce, 
for  seed  $1  to  $1.25  per  basket.  d. 

Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Hay,  $20  a  ton ;  potatoes,  $1.20  a 
bushel ;  oats,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  cows,  from 
$50  to  $80;  1300-pound  work  horses,  $250 ; 
dressed  hogs,  10  cents  per  pound ;  12-week- 
old  lambs,  $5  ;  milk  at  the  farm,  four  cents 
a  quart ;  in  town,  eight  cents.  No  sale  for 
silage.  Butter  retails  for  30  cents  per 
pound ;  cheese,  24  cents ;  eggs,  20  cents  a 
dozen.  Good  smooth  matched  3500-pound 
oxen  arc  worth  $200  per  pair.  j.  n. 

Fairfleld,  Me. 

Potatoes  $1.60  per  bushel.  Timothy  hay 
$25  per  ton  taken  at  the  barn,  $27  per 
ton  delivered.  Cattle,  nice  Devon,  four  to 
six  years  old,  well  broken,  weighing  from 
2700  to  3000,  per  yoke,  $225  to  $250. 
Common  breeds  not  much  more  than  they 
weigh  for  beef.  There  are  very  few  of  this 
breed  in  our  vicinity.  Milk  taken  at  the 
house  five  cents,  delivered,  six  to  seven 
cents.  Fresh  cows  are  worth  from  $30  to 
$65,  according  to  quality.  n.  d. 

Iladlyme,  Conn. 

Cows  in  good  demand,  bring  at  auction 
$29  to  $75 ;  when  black  and  white  bring 
$5  more.  Yearlings  $23  to  $35 ;  two-year- 
old  $32  to  $50.  Hay  $20  to  $25  in  mow 
or  stack,  and  scarce.  Very  little  silage 
sold,  $3.50  per  ton.  Anything  that  looks 
like  potatoes  $2  a  bushel ;  very  few  for 
sale.  Practically  all  milk  sold  at  New 
York  Exchange  and  Borden’s  prices,  3% 
cents  May  1.  No  manure  sold,  worth  from 
$2  to  $6  per  cord.  >i.  C.  M. 

Ilawleyville,  Conn. 

Good  average  cows  sell  from  $40  to  $50 
per  head ;  yearlings,  $15  to  $20 ;  steers, 
three-year-old  and  up,  $150  to  $200  per 
pair ;  sheep,  $6  to  $8  per  head ;  horses, 
weight  2600  pounds,  $550  per  pair ;  horses 
weighing  3200  pounds,  $700  per  pair;  pigs, 
four  weeks  old,  $3.50  to  $4  per  head.  Hay 
sells  at  $14  per  ton  in  barns.  Silage  and 
stable  manure  not  sold.  Milk  is  selling  at 
3%  to  4%  cents  per  quart  wholesale  in 
our  vicinity.  Potatoes  at  present  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  butter,  35  cents  per  pound. 

Brier,  Mass.  g.  e.  m. 

No  auction  sales  of  farm  produce  here 
except  occasionally  a  carload  of  western 
horses ;  prices  from  $175  to  $300.  New 
milch  cows  from  $45  to  $65 ;  farrow  cows 
from  $30  to  $40.  No  silage  sold ;  loose 
hay  on  the  market  $13  to  $17.  Stable 
manure  (horse)  from  $2  per  cord  or  $2 
for  each  horse  kept.  Milk  seven  cents 
retail ;  farmers  get  12  cents  per  gallon  in 
Summer,  16  cents  in  Winter.  Potatoes  $1 
to  $1.25;  yellow  eye  beans,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
Apples  65  cents  to  $1 ;  all  good  ones  gone. 

Bangor,  Me.  H.  C.  P. 

Cows  sell  for  from  $40  to  $80  for  good 
grade  Holstcins  ;  young  cattle  $15  to  $25  ; 
sheep  $9  to  $9.50;  hens  90  cents  to  $1.15 
apiece.  Horses  are  high  ;  good  ones  $225, 
some  poor  ones  for  much  less.  No  silage 
sold ;  some  manure  sold  from  the  village  at 
50  cents  a  load.  Hay  is  bringing  from  $25 
to  $30  per  ton ;  oats  about  60  cents ;  buck¬ 
wheat  90  cents  to  $1.  Not  much  milk  sold 
from  our  station  ;  most  of  it  goes  to  Albany 
at  three  and  four  cents  per  quart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  season.  H.  H.  R. 

Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Good  new  milch  cows  $65 ;  loose  hay,  ton, 
$26 ;  pigs,  per  pair,  $8 ;  potatoes,  bushel 
$1.50;  butter,  a  pound,  32  to  40  cents; 
milk,  quart,  six  cents,  solid  manure  cord, 
$4,  light,  50  cents.  No  silage  sold.  Last 
season  was  so  very  dry  here  that  the 
farmers  have  no  grain  of  any  kind  to  sell, 
but  will  give  you  a  few  prices  that  they 
have  to  pay  for  grain :  Corn,  bag,  $1.90 ; 
cracked  corn,  $1.80  ;  stock  feed,  $1.75 ;  oats, 
$1.65 ;  wheat,  $2.25 ;  bran,  $1.65 ;  chops, 
$1.70;  baled  hay,  $25  to  $30  ton.  Calves 
are  worth  seven  and  eight  cents  a  pound 
live  weight.  I  do  not  know  what  oxen  and 
sheep  are  worth,  as  hay  is  so  high  that 
theer  have  not  been  any  sold  around  here. 

East  Lyme,  Conn.  f.  h.  s. 

Everything  is  high ;  draft  horses  go  at 
from  $300  to  $400  each,  farm  chunks  $200 
to  $250 ;  drivers  $150  to  $250,  as  to  age 
and  condition.  Cows  (just  cow)  $45  to 
$55 ;  good  ones,  $65  to  $100 ;  pigs  $7  to 
$8  per  pair ;  shotes  $2  each.  Fowls  14 
cents ;  eggs,  25  cents ;  butter,  35  cents. 
Farmers  are  getting  4%  cents  per  quart 
for  their  milk  this  year.  Potatoes  $1.75; 
oats  70  cents  ;  hay  $22  to  $27,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Bran  $1.70;  cornmeal  $1.70;  gluten, 
$1.80;  cotton-seed  meal  $1.70;  oil  meal 
$2.65 ;  manure  $1.25  per  ton ;  no  silage 
sold.  Oat  straw  $12  a  ton ;  hay  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  good  demand,  but  crop  very  short. 
Apples  $3.50  per  barrel ;  crop  a  failure  last 
Fall.  G.  m.  c. 

Adams,  Mass. 

Cattle  are  scarce  and  very  high,  bringing 
from  5(4  to  6(4  cents  per  pound  for  Stock¬ 
ers  and  hard  to  buy  at  that.  Milch  cows 
bring  from  $40  to  $75  per  head  depending 
on  quality  of  milk,  etc.  Heavy  draft 
horses  from  four  to  eight  years  old  and 
sound  bring  from  $200  to  $300  each ; 
driving  horses,  well  broken,  about  the 
same.  Hay  is  very  scarce  and  high  ;  we  buy 
hay  instead  of  selling  at  from  $20  to  $25 
per  ton.  There  is  but  little  silage  here  and 
none  sold.  Corn  is  shipped  here  and  re¬ 
tailed  at  about  80  cents  per  bushel ;  pota¬ 
toes  $1.50  per  bushel,  all  shipped  in.  As 
for  manure  from  stables  in  the  city,  it  can 
be  had  for  the  hauling,  most  of  which  is 
used  on  the  truck  farms  and  gardens  in 
and  near  the  city.  We  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  here  for  all  kinds  of  garden  truck, 
berries,  small  fruit,  etc.;  butter  brings 
30  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  eggs  from  25 
to  40  cents  per  dozen ;  milk  at  retail  eight 
or  nine  cents  per  quart  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  dairymen.  Sheep  are  not 
as  high  as  cattle  on  account  of  dogs ;  hogs 
are  or  have  been  bringing  nine  to  12  cents 
per  pound  dressed.  We  had  a  severe 
drought  last  year ;  our  crops  were  light, 
potatoes  almost  an  entire  failure  and  hay 
and  corn  less  t  han  one-half  crop.  We 
are  in  a  manufacturing,  coal  mining,  oil 
and  gas  producing  and  electric  railroad 
building  district,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 


get  farm  help,  and  on  this  account  we 
ship  a  large  amount  of  feed  and  provisions 
as  well  as  garden  truck,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year ;  but  the  year  round 
prices  are  high  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  almost  everything  that  we  produce 
here.  p,  i.  l. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

There  has  been  but  few  auction  sales 
in  this  neighborhood,  10  miles  from  the 
city  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  so  far  this 
Spring,  and  where  a  credit  is  given  prices 
obtained  are  somewhat  higher  than  when 
sales  are  for  cash.  Yearling  steers  go  at 
from  $20  to  $25 ;  two-year-olds,  $30  to 
$35 ;  three-year-old,  $40  to  $45 ;  common 
milch  cows.  $25  to  $50 ;  best  Jerseys,  $50 
to  $60.  Work  horses  $150  to  $200 ;  driv¬ 
ing  teams,  roadsters,  $350  to  $450.  Hay 
$22  to  $25  ton.  No  silage  nor  manure  sold. 
No  milk  sold  here,  the  dairies  all  market 
butter,  and  where  sold  by  the  year  on 
contract  we  get  25  cents  per  pound.  Hogs 
scarce,  about  six  cents  on  foot ;  pigs  $5 
to  $6  per  pair.  Eggs  before  Easter  18 
cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen  at  home.  A 
great  many  farmers  market  regularly  once 
a  week  in  the  city,  and  they  usually  buy 
all  the  eggs  and  butter  of  those  who  do  not 
market,  paying  within  five  cents  per  pound 
and  five  cents  per  dozen  of  the  prices  they 
get  from  the  consumer,  so  we  manage  to 
get  more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  z.  e.  t. 

Mineral  Wells,  W.  Va. 

No  auction  sales  of  stock  and  hay  this 
Spring.  Cows  are  worth  from  $30  to  $50 ; 
loose  hay  at  the  barn,  $12  to  $15.  No 
silage  sold ;  when  there  is  a  surplus  hay 
is  sold  instead.  Milk  at  the  station,  28 
cents  a  can,  retail,  five  cents  a  quart.  But¬ 
ter,  creamery,  33  cents ;  dairy,  30  to  32 
cents ;  butter  fat,  30  cents.  Fat  cattle, 
$6.50  per  100  pounds ;  veal,  $6.50 ;  hogs, 
$6.50 ;  eggs,  18  cents.  Potatoes,  $1.10. 
There  is  no  manure  brought  in,  as  Boston 
is  190  miles  from  the  station  at  Littleton, 
N.  H.  In  the  school  district  where  I 


was  raised  50  years  ago  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  collected  for  the  county  fair  80  yokes 
of  oxen  and  steers,  one  of  many  strings 
near  town,  and  now  in  the  same  district 
there  is  none.  Then  there  were  from  600 
to  1,000  sheep,  now  possibly  25.  At  that 
time  many  horses  were  raised ;  almost  every 
farmer  raised  one  colt  or  more,  now  prac¬ 
tically  none.  Horses  come  from  the  West, 
and  good  ones  are  said  to  cost  $500  a  pair 
and  up.  Now  if  any  one  has  any  live 
stock  to  dispose  of  it  must  be  got  to  the 
station  and  sold  to  the  trust  before  7  a.  m. 
Those  old  farmers  are  all  dead  and  gone, 
and  but  very  few  of  their  descendants  left 
on  the  farms.  What  can  the  matter  be? 

Franconia,  N.  H.  l.  f.  n. 

Corn,  northern  flint.  $1  per  bushel ;  pota¬ 
toes  about  $1.50;  turnips  50  to  60  cents, 
and  hard  to  get.  Hay  is  bringing  $20  to 
$22  in  the  barn,  yery  little  that  is  not 
sold.  Silage  is  not  sold,  very  few  silos  in 
this  locality.  Cows,  new  milch,  from  $45 
to  $65,  according  to  quality.  Farrow,  dry 
and  nearly  dry,  $20  to  $35,  according  to 
grade  and  quality.  The  local  butcher  has 
been  paying  for  dressed  hogs  $8  per  100 
pounds ;  beef  cows  $6  pen  100  pounds ;  pigs 
eight  weeks  old  $4  to  $5  each.  Veal  calves 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  are  20  cents 
per  dozen  at  the  stores.  Milk  is  retailing 
for  six  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  the 
railroad  station  for  shipment  to  Providence, 
45  cents  per  10-quart  can  the  past  Winter, 
now,  May  and  .Tune  40  cents  per  10-quart 
can.  We  have  to  pay  for  grain  as  follows 
pei‘  100  pounds:  Oats  $1.85;  seed  oats 
$1.90;  corn  $1.80;  bran  $1.80;  mixed  feed 
$1.80;  chops  $1.85;  meal  $1.85;  cotton-seed 
meal  $1.75 ;  baled  hay  $32  per  ton. 

Alton,  R.  I.  a.  K.  C. 

There  is  not  a  silo  anywhere  around 
here ;  we  are  on  the  Potomac  River  about 
52  miles  south  of  Washington,  and  have 
no  train  service  nearer  than  Laplata,  the 
county  seat.  All  poultry  and  farm  produce 
have  to  be  shipped  by  boat  to  commission 
men  at  Washington  and  Baltimore.  We  have 


never  sold  any  farm  produce  excepting 
poultry,  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs,  and  very 
little  wheat;  the  rest  of  the  grain  and  hay 
being  fed  on  the  farm,  and  the  little  sur¬ 
plus  butter  we  make  sells  readily  for  20  to 
25  cents  per  pound  right  here.  Turkeys 
averaged  me  about  20  cents  per  pound 
right  through  last  year ;  I  sold  49  and  they 
brought  about  $2.50  apiece.  Ducks  and  late 
Summer  chickens  from  75  to  80  cents 
apiece  after  the  holidays  and  up  to  Easter ; 
duck  eggs  were  from  33  to  36  cents  per 
dozen.  I  do  not  know  of  any  milk  being 
sold.  o.  d.  w. 

Riverside,  Md. 

Good  sound  horses  from  $150  to  $250 ; 
fresh  cows,  $30  to  $50 ;  springers,  $25  ta 
$45 ;  yearling  heifers,  $15  to  $20  •  ewes, 
$5  to  $7  ;  sows,  $15  to  $40.  Wheat,  $1.15 
per  bushel ;  oats,  50  cents ;  corn,  75  cents ; 
potatoes,  $1 ;  hay,  $25  a  ton.  Milk  at  cheese 
factory,  $1.20  per  100  ;  butter,  30  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  17  cents  per  dozen,  j.  c.  s. 

Fredericksburg,  O. 

In  this  country  we  do  not  have  auctions 
of  fruit  or  products.  The  first  that  comes 
is  asparagus ;  most  of  that  is  sold  in  the 
Boston  market  on  commission  price,  18  to 
20  cents ;  strawberries  come  next ;  they  are 
sold  mostly  to  houses  at  20  cents  to  two 
for  a  quarter.  Milk  is  selling  for  10  cents 
a  quart.  Fotatoes  sold  last  Summer  for 
$2  a  bushel.  In  the  Fall  they  sold  for  $1 
at  the  store,  now  are  asking  $2.  What  po¬ 
tatoes  there  are  come  from  Boston.  This 
being  a  Summer  resort,  everything  sells 
high  during  the  season,  peas  80  cents  a 
peck.  No  silos  around  here.  Horse  manure 
sells  from  $2  to  $4  a  cord.  Cows  are  high  ; 
common  cows  sell  from  $40 ;  extra  from 
$75  to  $100.  Loose  hay,  $28  a.  ton;  baled 
hay,  $27.  Grain,  store  price,  oats,  $2.15 ; 
cracked  corn,  $1.85;  corn,  $1.80;  eggs,  22 
cents.  Teams  for  plowing,  $5.85  for  nine 
hours ;  labor,  $2,  nine  hours.  Horses  are 
high  around  here ;  poorest  sell  at  $100 
readily.  Young  pigs,  $5  a  piece.  b. 

Centerville,  Mass. 


The  Hookless  Tire 

Note  that  this  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  You  don’t  hook  it, 
like  the  old  type,  into  the  rim 
flanges. 

Through  the  base  of  this  tire  run 
six  flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  unstretch- 
able. 

The  tire  can’t  come  off,  whatever 
the  pressure,  because  the  base  can’t 
stretch  one  iota.  But  remove  one 
of  the  flanges  and  it  slips  off  like 
any  quick-detachable  tire. 

Your  removable  rim  flanges,  with 
this  new-type  tire,  are  set  to  curve 
outward.  Just  slip  them  to  the  op¬ 
posite  sides.  Then  the  tire  when 
deflated  rests  on  a  rounded  edge, 
and  rim-cutting  is 
made  impossible. 

This  tire  fits  any 
standard  rim. 


Saves  23 
Per  Cent 

The  old-type  tire,  as 
shown  in  next  column, 
must  be  hooked  to  the 
rim  flanges.  So  these 
flanges  are  set  to  curve 
inward. 


If  the  tire  is  wholly  or  partly  de¬ 
flated,  these  curved-in  flanges  dig 
into  the  tire.  That  is  the  cause  of 
rim-cutting. 


This  type  of  tire  may  be  wrecked 
in  a  moment  if  punctured  and  run 
flat. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent 
of  all  ruined  tires  of  this  old  type 
are  rim-cut.  No-Rim-Cut  tires  save 
this  23  per  cent. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Also  25  Per  Cent 

We  make  these  tires — No-Rim-Cut 
tires— 10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
That  is  done  to  save  the  blow-outs 
due  to  overloading. 

This  10  per  cent  oversize,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Our  Patent 

The  only  way  to  make  a  practical 
tire  of  this  modern  type  is  controlled 
by  the  Goodyear  patents.  Other 
methods  are  not  satisfactory. 

So  nearly  all  the  demand  for  tires 
that  can’t  rim-cut  centers  on  Good¬ 
year  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

And  that  demand  is 
growing  faster  than 
we  can  build  the  tires. 
It  is  larger  now  than 
for  any  other  tire. 

You  should  investi¬ 
gate  these  tires.  Ask 
men  who  use  them. 
Saving  half  on  tire  up¬ 
keep  means  too  much 
to  miss. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book — 
based  on  13  years  of  tire 
making — is  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


This  is  the  tire  which  now  outsells 
every  other  tire  in  existence. 

The  tire  now  used  on  some  200,000 
cars,  after  more  than  one  million  have 
been  tested  out. 


The  tire  that  cuts  tire  bills  in  two. 

We  spent  ten  years  in  perfecting  it. 
Then,  at  one  bound,  this  patent  tire 
jumped  to  the  topmost  place.  All  motor 
car  owners  should  know  this  tire. 


I  ires 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  RubberTires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


10%  Oversize 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Windy  Days. — They  tell  me  that  New 
Jersey  habits  are  well  set.  You  cannot 
change  them.  This  applies  to  weather. 
When  it  starts  to  rain  we  get  a  flood — 
long  continued.  When  the  rains  stop 
high  winds  follow.  They  suck  the 
moisture  out  of  the  earth  and  bake  our 
hard  soil  like  a  brick.  This  windy  habit 
caught  us  right  in  spraying  time  this 
year,  just  when  the  fruit  was  right  for 
the  poison  these  rough  winds  started  up 
and  swept  our  hills  with  fierce  power. 
On  the  larger  trees  it  was  possible  to 
cover  at  least  part  of  the  foliage,  but 
on  the  younger  trees  there  was  no 
chance  to  do  a  full  job.  This  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  to  fruit  growing  on 
windy  hills.  No  doubt  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  to  artificial  means  of 
holding  off  the  wind.  Big  sails  or 
screens  will  be  needed  partly  to  protect 
the  trees.  These  will  be  carried  on  or 
near  the  sprayer.  The  winds  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  drawback  in  spraying,  and  they 
suck  out  tons  of  our  moisture,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  save  much  disease 
by  blowing  the  germs  far  away.  On  the 
wind-swept  hills  we  have  but  little  rot, 
curl-leaf  or  scab.  These  high  winds  are 
still  blowing,  and  among  other  things 
they  blow  up  a  new  argument  for  the 
use  of  lime.  When  you  see  hard  soil 
bake  up  like  a  brick  when  dry  winds 
follow  rain  you  may  know  that  lime  will 
help  that  soil.  For  the  lime  will  stop,  in 
part,  this  hard  baking  by  loosening  or 
opening  up  the  soil.  If  a  brickmaker 
had  a  nice  batch  of  clay  all  puddled 
ready  for  use  and  you  went  and  threw 
lime  into  it  you  would  be  like  the  enemy 
who  sowed  tares  in  the  wheat.  The 
bricks  would  crumble  and  break.  Thus 
lime  on  these  hard  hills  would  loosen  or 
open  the  soil. 

Politics. — These  high  winds  may  be 
parti)'  due  to  the  great  political  commo¬ 
tion  New  Jersey  has  endured.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  have  been 
rushing  about,  each  with  an  army  of 
talkers.  The  older  children  went  to 
hear  Roosevelt  at  the  county  town,  and 
two  days  later  Mother  took  them  to 
hear  Taft.  When  they  got  home  and 
had  talked  it  over  I  took  a  vote  of  the 
Hope  Farmers  who  are  old  enough  to 
think  the  questions  out.  This  included 
the  three  older  children  and  the  women. 
This  canvass  showed  five  for  Roosevelt, 
five  for  Taft  and  one  for  Champ  Clark. 
Several  of  these  voters  had  no  definite 
choice  and  did  not  much  care.  If  you 
took  what  you  might  call  “rooters” 
there  were  four  for  Roosevelt  and  three 
for  Taft  as  personal  choice.  Yet  see 
what  a  “representative”  government  this 
is.  Here  are  these  11  people  with  five 
smaller  children  in  addition.  They  are 
“represented”  by  four  voters — two  Re¬ 
publicans,  one  Democrat  and  one  Pro¬ 
hibitionist  or  Independent.  At  our  pri¬ 
mary  only  two  were  permitted  to  vote 
and  express  the  sentiment  of  this  big 
family.  This  is  because  our  primary 
law  states  that  only  those  who  voted  at 
the  last  general  election  shall  have  a 
primary  vote.  The  object  of  that  is  to 
encourage  voting  and  this  heated  pri¬ 
mary  will  cause  many  a  new  voter  to 
come  up  in  future.  Yet  see  how  it 
works.  Our  family  with  its  varied  de¬ 
sires  was  probably  represented  by  two 
Taft  votes! 

I  speak  of  this  to  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  have  anything  like  real  popular 
government  in  this  country.  Whoever  is 
elected  President  will  be  put  in  office 
by  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  our 
population.  As  things  are  now  such  a 
thing  as  “popular  government”  seems 
far  away.  It  is  just  because  people  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  this  that  we  have  such  a 
demand  for  primary  elections  and  for 
every  fair  device  for  putting  extra 
power  into  the  hands  of  actual  voters. 
This  demand  is  sure  to  go  further  and 
call  for  more  voters. 


A  Jersey  Primary. — We  have  in  New 
Jersey  one  of  the  best  primary  laws  yet 
tried  out.  It  is  not  perfect  by  any 
means,  yet  it  is  like  sunshine  to  black 
midnight  compared  with  the  old  days 
when  half  a  dozen  men  met  at  a  saloon 
or  store  and  elected  themselves  as  “dele¬ 
gates.”  As  I  have  been  chairman  of 
political  clubs  I  know  a  few  strands  of 
the  rope.  Here  is  a  reproduction  of 


Mirk  a  cross  X  in  the  square  at  the  left  of  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote. 

Tetofen*.  F°r  President 

ROBERT  M  LA  FOLLETTE 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

| WILLIAM  H.  TAFT 

1 
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- 

F.  WAYLAND  AYER 

wm.ua  a.  tatt 

FRANK  O.  BRIGGS 

CILBERT  COLLINS 

|  FRANK  LIN  MURPHY 

J EDGAR  B  BACON 

tlBMB  EOOMETLLT 

iEVERETT  COLBY 

| JOHN  FRANKLIN  PORT 

|  FRANK  B  JESS 

JOHN  &  DE  HART 

|  GEORGE  M  JUDO 

|  MARION  OWEN 

| JAMES  E.  POPE 

1 

1 

1 
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WILLIAM  W-  TAYLOR  ^ 

|a.  Vi’.  VAN  WINKLE  |  10BC1T  *.  U  rOLLETTE 
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LOCAL  PRIMARY  BALLOT.  Fig.  263. 

part  of  the  Republican  primary  ballot  in 
our  voting  district.  In  another  column 
were  names  of  “alternates.”  The  aver¬ 
age  “alternate”  has  no  alternative  but 
to  look  wise  and  put  up  some  money  to 
defray  expenses.  The  Democratic  ballot 
had  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  alone 
at  the  head,  and  four  “uninstructed” 
delegates.  The  object  was  to  try  to  beat 
Gov.  Wilson  by  electing  four  men  who 
would  oppose  him. 

You  know  the  result  of  the  election 
by  this  time.  Our  district  gave  10  votes 
for  Taft  and  eight  for  Roosevelt  and 
15  for  Gov.  Wilson.  The  State  went 
for  Roosevelt  with  a  whoop.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  and  managers  tried  to  stop  it 
but  were  run  over,  because  the  people 
were  disgusted  with  present  conditions 
and  only  waited  for  a  good  chance  to 
hit  somebody. 

The  contest  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
thing.  It  set  people  to  thinking  and 
discussing  as  nothing  else  could.  Some 
of  the  reasons  given  for  supporting 
Taft  or  Roosevelt  were  remarkable,  yet 
I  never  knew  the  time  before  when  the 
people  were  so  well  prepared  to  use 
their  own  judgment  and  not  ask  the 
“big  men”  what  to  do.  The  people  will 
make  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  I  believe 
they  will  make  a  success  of  self  gov¬ 
ernment  as  far  as  is  possible  under  our 
laws.  At  least  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  try  it. 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  cutting  the 
rye  for  hay  on  May  25.  It  was,  even 
then,  a  little  harder  and  larger  than  I 
like,  yet  it  will  make  fair  fodder.  The 
high  winds  which  held  up  the  spraying 
were  just  what  was  needed  for  curing 
rye.  The  rye  stubble  will  be  plowed  un¬ 
der,  the  soil  fitted  and  planted  to  corn — 
with  rye  again  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Let  no  man  say  I  told  them  that  rye 
hay,  even  at  its  best,  is  equal  to  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  It  is  hard  and  tough,  and  at 
first  the  horses  will  not  eat  It  well.  Rye 
stems ‘were  designed  by  nature  to  make 
the  toughest  kind  of  straw.  As  “hay” 
rye  is  only  a  makeshift  to  be  used  as  a 
last  resort  in  time  of  shortage.  .  .  . 

We  began  setting  out  the  hotbed  musk- 
melons  on  May  25.  These  melons  were 
started  early  in  the  hotbed — using 
strawberry  boxes  and  rich  soil.  The 
plants  grew  well,  but  the  soil  was  alive 
with  weed  seeds.  We  pulled  out  these 
weeds,  took  the  entire  chunk  of  soil  out 
of  the  box  and  dug  out  a  hole  down  to 
moist  soil.  The  chunk  of  soil  with  the 
melon  plants  was  Dressed  down  into  this 


hole  and  the  soil  hilled  up  a  little 
around  it.  These  plants  have  started 
off  well.  We  are  not  attempting  any 
large  crop — just  enough  for  our  own 
use. 

These  high  winds  show  the  need  of 
lime  on  our  soils  and  also  the  great  need 
of  cultivation.  Where  we  plow  this  wet 
soil  and  leave  the  rough  furrows  to 
these  high  winds  we  lose  tons  of  mois¬ 
ture  which  ought  to  be  held  for  use 
in  July  and  August.  These  gales  suck 
this  water  out  while  if  we  could  only 
keep  the  harrows  moving  over  this 


A  DISHORNED  PEACH  TREE.  Fig.  203. 


owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  and  family 
to  hear  the 

Victor 

—  to  get  acquainted 
with  its  beautiful  music 
that  belongs  in  every 
home. 

Hearing  is  believing. 
Write  us  today  and  we’ll 
send  you  the  handsome 
Victor  catalogs  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  hear  the  Vic¬ 
tor.  The  dealer  will  sell  on 
easy  terms,  if  desired.  Vic¬ 
tors  $10  to  $100.  Victor- 
Victrolas  $15  to  $200. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20ti  and  Cooper  St*. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use 
Victor  Records 
played  with 
Victor  Needles  i 

—  there  is  no  I 
other  way  to  get 
the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 
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plowed  ground  we  could  hold  the  water 
right  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  time  for  harrowing  than  right 
now  while  these  winds  are  blowing.  Yet 
this  is  the  hardest  time  of  the  whole 
year  to  keep  up  the  work,  for  the  late 
season  held  a  dozen  dogs  in  check,  and 
they  are  all  snarling  at  us  now  and  de¬ 
manding  attention.  Our  peach  crop  is 
coming  along  well — the  apples  will  be 
light.  ...  A  plant  out  of  place  or 
out  of  season  is  about  as  dignified  as  a 
hen  on  one  foot.  On  one  field  where 
the  soil  is  quite  sour  we  seeded  buck¬ 
wheat  last  July  with  Alsike  and  Red 
clover  mixed.  This  year  apple  trees 
have  been  planted  there.  The  clover  is 
in  scattered  patches,  and  as  might  be 
expected  is  two-thirds  Alsike.  This  va¬ 
riety  certainly  can  stand  up  and  grow 
on  soil  which  makes  the  Red  fade  away 
like  a  dream.  A  volunteer  crop  of 
buckwheat  came  in  this  Spring.  It 
crawled  along,  pale  and  weak,  until 
about  three  inches  high,  and  then  made 
tiny  blooms.  Seeded  in  June  it  would 
be  four  feet  high.  Like  Crimson  clover, 
it  is  out  of  place  when  Spring  seeded. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  show  a  picture  of  one 
of  our  dishorned  peach  trees  at  Fig. 
263.  This  tree  was  Stringfellow  planted 


OLD  APPLE  TREE  DISHORNED.  Fig.  264. 

and  is  eight  years  old.  The  top  grew 
feeble  and  we  cut  it  off  as  shown.  Now 
a  fine  new  top  is  coming  on.  I  will 
show  it  soon  and  at  different  times 
through  the  season.  I  will  also  show  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  old  Baldwin  trees 
with  the  top  cut  back.  This  old  tree 
was  failing  at  the  top  and,  as  seen,  we 
cut  it  back  severely.  The  longer  branch 
with  the  new  wood  shows  where  we  cut 
two  years  ago — not  far  enough  back. 

H.  W.  C.  1 
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LOW  DOWN 

Lime  Spreader 

Unequalled  fop  apreading  Lime,  Nitrate  Soda- 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads  150  to  *000  I 
lbs  fertilizer  per  acre— evenly,  quickly,  economi¬ 
cally.  Low  down  discharge. 

Saves  Money— Fertilizer 

by  praventing  lime  or  fertilizer  blowing  away.  Has  posi- 
tive  force  feed-one  lever  regulates —  — 

instantly  adjusted.  Hopper  low  down  r 
— easy  to  fill.  Large, broad  tired  wheels 
lighten  draft.  Strongest,, 
spreader  made.  Pour  sizes. 

Low  prices  this  year— write  r 
us  before  you  buy.  / 

The  N  pansier  Mffc.Co.  \ 
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AFairbanks-Morse  Engine  will 
give  you  the  kind  of  servioe 
you  counted  on  when  you 
planned  to  buy  an  engine.  It  fulfills 
every  purpose  for  which  you  so 
much  need  reliable  power. 

Fairbanks -Morse 
Engines 

do  more.  They  give  you  years  and 
years  of  low-cost  service.  They  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  material, 
workmanship  and  power. 

..  The  Fairbanks-Morse  is  a  four 
cycle,  long  stroke,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  smooth  running  engine  that 
develops  full  power  at  slow  speed. 
There’s  no  racking  or  pounding;  no 
overstrain  to  carry  the  load.  It  stands 
up  where  other  engines  fall  down. 

Engines  built  for  operation  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  or  low 
grade  oils.  Vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  types. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  NA  598 
and  state  size  you  need 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 
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Ruralisms 


Propagating  Roses  ;  Hydrangea  from  Seed. 

M.  D.  T Eau  Claire,  Mich. — 1.  How  do 
you  get  a  start  from  a  Paul  Neyron  month¬ 
ly  rose  bush?  2.  When  Hydrangeas  are 
started  from  the  seed,  do  they  winter-kill? 

Ans. — The  Hybrid  Remontant  roses, 
such  as  Paul  Neyron,  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  of  green  wood  under 
glass,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood.  Layering,  repeatedly  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  very  easy,  and  we 
have  no  trouble  in  rooting  the  hard 
wood.  We  usually  take  ripe  shoots 
after  flowering,  making  cuttings  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  plant  them  with 
about  one-half  the  cutting  under 
ground,  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
garden.  A  bell  glass  is  then  put  over 
several  cuttings  grouped  close  together, 
or  individual  cuttings  are  each  covered 
with  a  glass  jar.  Left  undisturbed,  by 
the  next  season  we  have  nice  plants. 
They  may  also  be  rooted  in  a  frame. 

2.  Hydrangeas  are  so  rarely  grown 
from  seed  that  we  can  offer  no  personal 
experience.  The  seeds,  which  are  very 
small,  are  sown  in  the  Fall  in  pans  or 
boxes,  being  very  lightly  covered  with 
soil ;  they  are  started  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  set  out  in  a  frame  or  open  ground 
the  following  season.  Layers,  cuttings 
and  suckers  offer  such  an  easy  and 
reliable  way  of  increasing  Hydrangeas 
that  there  seems  no  reason  to  bother 
with  seeds,  unless  variation  of  type 
through  selection  is  sought.  The  hardy 
Hydrangea  is  usually  increased  by 
green  cuttings  under  glass  in  early 
Summer;  where  glass  is  unavailable 
layers  are  desirable. 


A  Calabash  Pipe  Industry. 

On  page  403  Is  an  article  on  growing  the 
calabash  gourd.  In  the  main  this  is  of 
value,  but  there  are  several  points  upon 
which  we  desire  to  submit  additional  data. 
The  largest  pipe  interests  in  America  of¬ 
fered  to  buy  our  crop  of  gourds,  and  the 
A-l  shells  were  sold  to  a  Chicago  firm  at 
25  cents  each.  The  seconds  and  thirds 
were  sold  to  the  same  company  at  five 
cents  each.  We  could  have  sold  thousands 
of  A-l  shells  at  the  above  price,  had  we 
been  in  position  to  supply  them.  An  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  stated  that  he 
paid  GO  cents  each  for  A-l  shells  and  as 
high  as  42  cents  each  for  inferior  shells 
(African  growth)  In  the  London  market, 
and  was  in  the  market  at  that  time  for  a 
practically  unlimited  number  of  shells.  We 
could  not  supply  him.  We  have  letters  from 
the  largest  pipe  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  shells  produced  in 
Michigan  are  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  im¬ 
ported  article.  It  is  true  that  seed  houses 
sell  calabash  seeds  at  15  to  25  cents  per 
packet,  but  they  fail  to  tell  the  purchaser 
how  he  can  produce  A-l  shells.  Growing 
calabash  gourds  on  a  commercial  basis  on 
Information  contained  in  the  Government 
bulletin  would  bankrupt  any  person  who  at¬ 
tempted  it.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to 
have  an  enterprise  of  this  type  criticized, 
as  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  has  been 
expended  in  finding  out  what  little  we  do 
know  about  it.  R.  H.  izok. 

It.  N.-Y. — If  anyone  can  show  us  an  indus¬ 
try  that  grew  to  success  without  showing  the 
ability  to  rub  “against  the  grain”  we  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Izor  name  it.  Promoters 
of  new  schemes  or  plants  must  “show”  our 
readers  before  they  get  the  money.  The 
African  calabash  certainly  makes  good  pipe 
material,  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  any 
considerable  number  of  growers  are  likely 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  growing  them.  It 
will  doubtless  become  a  limited  specialty, 
like  pipe  corncob  culture  and  we  would  not 
advise  beginners  to  pay  the  fancy  prices 
now  asked  for  their  seeds  and  “instruc¬ 
tions.” 


Ornamental  Weeds. 

According  to  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
weeds  in  Coorg,  a  province  of  British  India, 
is  the  Lantana,  which  we  know  here  as 
a  very  attractive  greenhouse  and  Summer 
bedding  plant.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
plant  is  a  nuisance  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  it  forms  immense  thickets,  very  hard 
to  clear  away  because  of  the  tough  fibrous 
stems.  In  Coorg,  however,  the  Lantana 
has  reached  its  maximum  growth,  forming 
“excellent  cover  for  elephants.”  In  spite 
of  energetic  action,  many  parts  have  been 
completely  overrun  by  the  pest,  and  it  has 
become  a  serious  question  whether  forest 
conservancy  can  be  continued  unless  the 
Lantana  be  destroyed.  Recently  a  scare 
has  been  created  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica).  This 
comparatively  humble  plant  is  provided 
with  excellent  means  of  reproduction.  It 
readily  shoots  when  cut  down,  and  has 
enormous  seeding  powers,  the  seeds  having 
been  noted  as  keeping  good  for  so  long  as 
GO  years.  The  pods  are  lomentaceous,  that 
Is,  they  break  up  into  separate  pieces,  each 
with  one  seed,  and  are  armed  with  hooked 
prickles,  which  render  it  very  easy  for  the 
plant  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  by 
straying  cattle.  It  is  feared  that  the  lim¬ 
ited  natural  grazing  will  soon  be  complete¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  the  Sensitive  plant.  Be¬ 
side  these  pests,  there  are  several  species  of 
Loranthus  (mistletoe),  which  infest  the  for¬ 
est  trees,  especially  the  shade  trees  in  the 
coffee  estates.  The  Red  cedar,  for  instance, 

Is  always  selected  by  a  particular  species 
of  Loranthus  and  heavily  parasitised.  On 
looking  over  the  forest  it  can  he  readily 
picked  out  at  great  distance  by  the  masses 
of  yellowish  parasite  on  its  upner  branches. 
Whereas  the  Sensitive  plant  takes  up  the 
roadsides  and  scrambles  up  the  hanks  to 
five  feet.  Lautana  clambers  up  the  trees  to 
25  or  30  feet,  and  the  Loranthus  has  its 
home  in  the  sunlit  topmost  branches.  Some 
attempts  at  destroying  the  Sensitive  plant 
have  led  to  curious  results.  For  instance,  1 
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when  the  plant  is  dug  up  and  burnt,  the 
immediate  effect  is  an  enormous  growth  of 
seedlings,  which  cover  the  ground  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  other  vegetation.  Probably 
the  best  means  for  getting  rid  of  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  spraying  with  sodium  arsen- 
ite,  as  the  leaves  are  very  sensitive  to  this 
poison,  and  close  up  and  wither  in  a  very 
short  time  after  an  application. 


Propagating  Lilac. 

Tell  me  just  how  to  grow  lilacs  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  also  is  the  method  applicable  to 
most  kind  of  garden  flowering  shrubs? 

New  York.  c.  c.  d. 

For  an  amateur  gardener  without  glass, 
layering  is  the  easiest  way  to  propagate 
lilac.  Bend  down  a  convenient  branch, 
making  an  incision  on  the  under  side,  split¬ 
ting  it  to  form  a  heel  just  below  a  bud. 
Fasten  it  down  with  a  wooden  peg,  cover 
the  incision  with  earth,  and  let  the  tip 
stand  up  like  a  cutting.  By  the  following 
season  it  will  be  well  rooted,  when  it  may 
be  cut  off,  and  treated  as  a  separate  plant. 
This  work  is  done  in  Spring,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  propagating  for  most  gar¬ 
den  shrubs  and  vines.  June-struck  cuttings 
of  green  wood  may  be  rooted  under  glass, 
or  hard-wood  cuttings  made  when  the  wood 
is  mature  in  Summer;  cut  with  two  or  four 
buds;  and  set  in  shaded  frames.  In  a 
small  way  we  have  rooted  a  good  many 
such  cuttings  under  a  bell  glass,  or  even  a 
single  cutting  under  a  quart  preserve  jar, 
leaving  them  untouched  until  the  following 
season. 


Dividing  Narcissus  and  Rhubarb. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  separate  and 
replant  Narcissus  bulbs,  also  rhubarb  roots? 
I  have  a  rhubarb  that  makes  a  lot  of 
small  growth  on  the  outer  part.  Should  I 
cut  those  off  and  transplant  now  or  in  the 
FaU?  o.  H.  T. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

1.  The  Narcissus  bulbs  should  be  lifted 
and  separated  after  active  growth  is  over 
and  the  foliage  has  yellowed  and  died  down, 
usually  in  September,  or  sometimes  a  little 
earlier.  When  the  growth  becomes  weak 
and  the  flowers  few  it  is  evident  that  the 
roots  are  crowded  to  the  starvation  point, 
but  so  long  as  they  do  well  we  do  not  care 
to  lift  them  ;  however,  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  the  third  or  fourth  year.  2.  Rhubarb 
is  lifted  and  divided  in  early  Spring  or 
Fall,  not  at  this  season.  We  think  Spring 
preferable  in  your  latitude,  but  gardeners 
who  force  the  crop  often  lift  the  plants 
from  old  plantations  in  the  Fall,  remove  a 
sufficient  number  of  eyes  to  start  the  new 
bed  in  the  Spring,  and  force  the  large  old 
roots  during  the  Winter.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  your  plants  need  lifting  and  di¬ 
vision  ;  be  sure  that  you  separate  into 
pieces  with  good  strong  eyes,  and  that  the 
ground  is  well  prepared  and  liberally  en¬ 
riched  for  them. 


Gasoline  for  Dandelions. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
are  bothered  with  dandelions.  I;  they  are 
toll  them  to  take  an  ordinary  oil  can,  fill  It 
with  gasoline  and  squirt  about  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  liquid  right  into  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  and  you  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  not  have  ever  to  look  after  that 
nuisance  again.  More  plants  can  be  killed 
In  an  hour  with  a  gallon  of  material  than 
can  be  cut  out  with  a  knife  in  half  a  day, 
and  a  sure  job  is  done;  for  with  the  knife 
many  will  grow  again  unless  you  cut  very 
deep.  It  will  also  fix  plantain,  but  you 
must  be  much  more  thorough.  I  have 
tried  it  on  dock  and  the  plants  are  dead  in 
two  or  three  days.  Recently  I  noticed  an 
nrticle  in  a  paper  about  spraying  with  iron 
sulphate,  but  if  I  read  the  bulletins  from 
the  experiment  station  at  Geneva  correctly 
they  have  had  poor  results  from  spraying. 
Of  course  on  a  big  lawn  of  one-half  acre 
°r  more  where  the  dandelions  were  very 
thick  it  would  be  a  big  task  to  use  gaso¬ 
line,  but  for  the  ordinary  lawn  it  is  the 
cheapest,  quickest  and  most  effectual  meth¬ 
od  I  have  ever  seen  tried,  citas.  irwin. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


DIFFERENT  NOW 

Since  the  Slugger,  Coffee.  Was  Abandoned. 

Coffee  probably  causes  more  bilious¬ 
ness  and  so-called  malaria  than  any  one 
other  thing — even  bad  climate.  (Tea  is 
just  as  harmful  as  coffee  because  it  con¬ 
tains  caffeine,  the  drug  in  coffee.) 

A  Ft.  Worth  man  says: 

I  have  always  been  of  a  bilious  tem¬ 
perament,  subject  to  malaria,  and  up  to 
one  year  ago  a  perfect  slave  to  coffee. 
At  times  I  would  be  covered  with  boils 
and  full  of  malarial  poison,  was  very 
nervous  and  had  swimming  in  the  head. 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
finally  became  convinced  that  my  sick¬ 
ness  was  due  to  the  use  of  coffee,  and 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  I  stopped 
coffee  and  began  drinking  Postum. 

“From  that  time  I  have  not  had  a 
boil,  not  had  malaria  at  all,  have  gained 
15  pounds  good  solid  weight,  and  know 
beyond  all  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  use 
of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee,  as  1  have 
taken  no  medicine  at  all. 

“Postum  has  certainly  made  healthy, 
red  blood  for  me  in  place  of  the  blood 
that  coffee  drinking  impoverished  and 
made  unhealthy.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  makes  red  blood. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville.”  in  pkgs. _ _ 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — ir  can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars.  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dofiars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ? 

You  know  that  you  can  not — but  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  you  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  anew  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staplo  grocer¬ 
ies — at  the  lowest  price. — at  prices  that  mean  a' 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  once !! 


MONTGOMERY 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge 
CHICAGO 

WARD  &  CO. 

19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
KANSAS  CITY 

NAME 

P.  0. 

STATE 
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Farrell’s 
Improved 
Hay 

Unloader 

This  hoist 
has  advant¬ 
ages  f  o  u  n  d 
in  no  other. 

It  is  just  what  every  up-to-date  farm  needs.  Operated  by 
steam  or  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  full  information  and 
price.  JOHN  FARRELL,  Newton.  New  Jersey. 


IRELAND 
HAY  HOIST 

GEARED 

Saves  one  man 
and  team.  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
hoist.  The  machine  stops 
instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

ping:  load  ut  any  point.  Only  3  H.  P.  srasoline  online  requir¬ 
ed.  Takes  ofF  a  load  of  hay,  ice  or  anythin*?  that  has  to  be 
el  evated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machine  on 
the  market. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum.  Double  Drum  and  Self  Acting  Brake.  Give  spood 
of  engine  and  sizo  of  drive  pulley. 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 


DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS. 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


What  Sprayer? 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most! 
work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  cosLl 

Brown’s  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle— most 
poworful  and  efficient  hand  outfit.  Cap! 
acity  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers— K, 
Brown’s  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray  Write* 
for  low  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 

The  E.  C.  Rrown  Co* ,  2H  Jn  y  St. ,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


LIME-SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Growers 


Price  By  Mail  Witb  Test 

I  Jar  and  Instruction* _ 

Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere  ^ 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


Calendar  and 
Directions 


FREE 


We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


"FULLY  GUARANTEED”  *4 

ALFALFA  ON  YOUR 

A  MW 

20  acres  mcam*  at  leant  sixty  tons  of  feed  equal  to  a 
full  grain  ration — or  $l,ooo  clear  profit  If  Bold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  isn’t  It.  Write  us  today  and 
let  us  toll  you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  this 
great  foraero  crop,  so  it  will  lie  a  permanent  success 
on  your  furm.  Enrich  your  corn  land  this  year  by 
planting  betweon  the  rows  or  In  tho  hilla. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVER— SOY  BEANS 

INOCULATED  WITH  ^ _ 

FARMOGERM  * 

SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

ISend  for  Free  Book  No.  11 

IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


HAY 
CAPS 

Waterproof 

|  Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York< 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 


SLUG-SHOT 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  29  YEARS 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America] 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular 
prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York 


SPRAY  I" 

The  IRON  AGE 
Traction 


If  you  grow  field  crops  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  claim 
that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  the  best 
single  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 
slippage  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adjustable 

rebel  valve.  _ _  _ 

Traction  Sprayers 


mourn 


have  55  and  1 00  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  sprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

Seethis sprayeronyourdealer’sfloor.  Writeusatonce 
for  special  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information.  We  make  a  coim'lctc  line  of  potato  ma¬ 
chinery,  garden  wheel  hoes  and  ariils,  etc. 

BATEMAN  MT’G  CO.,  Box  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  ix>gues.  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  ad  j  ust  tnfung  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  l>e  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

You  will  help  us  by  sending  reports  of  actual  prices 
for  farm  produce  which  fanners  in  your  section  re¬ 
ceive.  Such  prices  are  far  more  reliable  than  the 
printed  “market  reports,”  for  these  are  largely  man¬ 
ipulated.  We  wish  to  compare  the  actual  prices  which 
are  really  paid  to  farmers. 

* 

On  page  687  will  be  found  a  letter  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Senator  Briggs,  of  New  Jersey.  We  are  very 
willing  to  give  Mr.  Evans  opportunity  to  explain  the 
Senator’s  stand  on  parcels  post.  Our  criticism  of 
Senator  Briggs  was  that  when  people  asked  him  if  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  fair  parcels  post 
he  promised  “careful  consideration.”  There  may  liava 
been  a  question  in  his  mind  as  to  which  bill  should  be 
favored,  yet  he  must  have  known  whether  he  was  a 
parcels  poster  or  a  paster. 

* 

If  Mr.  Kleckner,  whose  “tree  dope”  is  mentioned 
on  page  679,  does  not  think  a  full  job  has  been  done 
we  will  try  once  more.  No  use  trying  to  be  lady¬ 
like  with  a  man  .who  says  trees  will  give  off  fumes 
tliat  drive  insects  away!  A  surgical  operation  is  the 
only  treatment  for  such  cases.  These  “tree  dopers” 
have  their  run,  and  often  succeed  in  picking  up  money. 
They  are  good  talkers,  and  the  less  they  know  about 
a  tree  the  more  “guff”  they  can  spray  out.  As  Prof. 
Blake  says : — let  them  practice  on  a  stone  fence  or  on 
the  barn  door — or  on  themselves! 

* 

Iowa  joins  the  States  which  urge  the  use  of  lime. 
Her  experiment  station  sends  out  a  very  sensible  cir¬ 
cular.  This  has  a  map  showing  where  the  limestone 
quarries  are  located  and  gives  the  facts  about  lime 
and  its  use.  Ground  limestone  or  screenings  are 
recommended.  Such  screenings  are  offered  at  25 
cents  a  ton  or  $5  for  40  tons  at  the  quarry.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  finest  lime,  but  it  will  help  the  soil. 
Let  our  Eastern  farmers  think  what  it  would  mean  to 
buy  lime  screenings  at  any  such  price!  Yet  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  or  come  close  to  it. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  tells  of  receiving  an  article  of 
furniture  by  express,  on  which  there  were  charges  of 
$1.75,  which  he  paid.  A  few  days  later  he  received 
notice  from  the  express  company  that  the  expressage 
on  this  article  was  $1.24,  instead  of  95  cents  paid  by 
him,  and  they  requested  payment  of  the  deficit.  Our 
friend  wrote  unsympathetically  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany,  observing  that  evidently  the  driver  had  not 
“whacked  up”  even  with  the  company,  hut  consider¬ 
ing  their  statement  correct,  he  would  like  to  receive 
the  51  cents  excess  paid.  There  is  a  temporary  break 
m  diplomatic  relations  just  now,  possibly  while  the 
company  is  thinking  up  an  appropriate  explanation. 


During  the  past  few  years  many  orchard  renting 
companies  have  been  organized  in  Canada.  These 
companies  would  hire  an  orchard  (usually  neglected) 
for  a  term  of  years  and  handle  it  as  they  saw  fit.  In 
many  cases  there  was  great  profit  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise.  Often  the  orchard  had  not  been  pruned  or 
sprayed  though  the  trees  were  sound.  In  such  a  con¬ 
dition  it  gave  no  profit  and  the  rent  was  clear  gain. 
The  renting  company  would  prune  and  spray  and  fer¬ 
tilize  and  make  a  great  profit.  Their  very  success  has 
prevented  the  business  from  growing,  for  they  have 
shown  farmers  what  such  neglected  orchards  can  be 
made  to  do,  and  the  farmers  will  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves. 


A  city  of  some  25,000  population  had  been  under  a 
prohibitory  liquor  law  for  a  few  years.  Some  liquor 
was  sold,  but  the  saloons  could  not  do  an  open  busi¬ 
ness.  The  people  finally  voted  for  license  and  about 
30  saloons  came  back.  They  averaged  sales  of  about 
$500  per  week — some  much  less,  some  very  much 
more.  This  made  $15,000  in  cash  taken  out  of  trade 
for  necessities  and  for  payment  of  bills.  A  collector 
was  doing  a  good  business  with  working  people  who 
were  paying  up  installments  and  back  debts  contracted 
when  work  was  dull.  As  soon  as  the  saloons  opened 
these  collections  stopped  almost  entirely — the  saloons 
took  the  money  which  should  have  gone  for  legitimate 
debts  and  expenses.  Storekeepers  and  farmers  all 
suffered,  for  the  saloonkeeper’s  consumer's  dollar  is 
one  never  divided  with  the  farmer.  That  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  record  whenever  saloons  are  opened  in  a  town 
or  city  where  farmers  try  to  obtain  direct  trade.  The 
rum  shop  gets  the  first  finger  on  the  dollar  and  there 
is  little  left.  To  a  farmer  who  is  trying  to  deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  middle  class  of  consumers  the  liquor 
question  is  a  live  business  proposition.  Ask  any  of 
our  readers  who  run  a  wagon  for  direct  trade  how 
much  the  saloon  competes  with  them. 

* 

Thanks  to  Governor  Wilson  the  primary  law  in 
New  Jersey  gives  a  fair  chance  to  test  public  opinion. 
Of  course  you  cannot  compel  men  to  vote,  but  under 
the  New  Jersey  law  the  secret  ballot  is  guarded  and 
the  voter  has  an  opportunity  to  express  his  desire  for 
a  candidate.  New  Jersey  contains  all  classes  among 
its  population.  There  are  millionaires  who  sleep  in 
the  State  or  rush  over  its  roads,  clerks  and  business 
men  who  come  and  go  from  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  local  business  men,  manufacturers  and  working¬ 
men.  There  are  all  grades  of  farmers,  from  the  most 
expert  fruit  growers  to  tenants  and  hired  men.  All 
these  things  combined  to  make  the  recent  Presidential 
primary  the  fairest  test  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
question  we  have  yet  had  in  this  country.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  won  an  impressive  victory  over  President  Taft. 
The  latter  had  the  “machine”  back  of  him  and  also 
the  undoubtedly  strong  influence  of  New  York  City. 
His  strength  lay  among  the  commuters  or  men  who 
work  in  the  city  and  live  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
weakest  with  the  farmers,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
every  test  of  his  strength.  There  is  no  longer  the 
shadow  of  a  question  that  a  large  majority  of  Repub¬ 
lican  farmers  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  nominated.  Our 
canvass  showed  that  from  the  first,  though  we  have 
given  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft  every  chance  to  dis¬ 
prove  it.  The  Democrats  are  in  a  somewhat  unfor¬ 
tunate  position  as  regards  their  candidate.  The  con¬ 
test  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  has 
absorbed  public  attention.  Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
be  nominated  he  would  gain  by  the  bitter  fight  already 
made  upon  him.  The  Democrats  will  be  forced  to 
wait  until  after  the  Republican  nomination  before  se¬ 
lecting  their  candidate,  and  this  will  appear  to  many 
like  trimming  their  sails  to  suit  the  wind.  Our  own 
canvass  still  shows  that  Wm.  J.  Bryan  is  the  favorite 
candidate  for  the  Democrats.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  what  seemed  the  impossible. 
He  has  changed  what  seemed  like  a  gloomy  company 
marching  in  funeral  procession,  into  a  crowd  of  fight¬ 
ers  filling  up  the  grave  and  reviving  the  corpse. 

* 

We  have  not  known  anything  quite  like  the  growth 
of  the  cooperative  idea  of  buying  and  selling  farm 
produce.  It  has  come  with  a  rush — nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  On  the  consumer’s  side  it  is  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  food  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  On  the 
fanner’s  side  the  effort  is  to  get  more  than  35  cents 
of  that  same  dollar.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  most  interested 
in  this  last  proposition.  It  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  American  farming.  The  schemes  for  great  city 
markets  and  vast  associations  for  buying  city  food 
have  backers  and  will  be  pushed,  but  it  is  not  along 
these  lines  that  the  35  cents  will  be  increased.  That 
is  a  business  proposition  of  selling  which  the  farmers 
alone  can  work  out.  The  new  demands  by  consumers 
will  make  it  necessary  to  have  fresh,  clean  goods 
packed  and  handled  as  the  consumers  demand.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  of  the  useless  middle¬ 
men  will  be  cut  out.  That  being  so,  the  producers 
who  pack  and  ship  satisfactory  goods  will  get  the 
trade.  They  may  be  regular  farmers,  or  they  may  be 
great  corporations  who  will  go  out  and  take  large 
tracts  of  land  and  grow  vegetables  or  fruit  or  keep 
hens  or  cows  on  a  large  scale.  Let  us  all  understand 
that  the  mighty  changes  which  are  coming  in  city 
buying  will  force  even  greater  changes  in  country 
selling.  There  never  was  a  more  hopeful  chance  for 
the  farmers  to  obtain  more  than  35  cents  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.  but  that  chance  will  only  come  to  farmers  who 
rise  to  it  and  go  after  it  They  must  organize  and 
learn  how  to  put  up  uniform  brands  of  high-class 
yis.  Cooperation  among  city  buyers  and  unorgan¬ 


ized  selling  by  farmers  will  put  all  the  advantage  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyers.  Cooperation  among  farmers 
as  sellers  will  put  them  on  even  terms.  This  is  a 
mighty  question — with  many  conflicting  sides  to  it. 
Our  side  is  cooperative  work  in  packing,  shipping  and 
selling  and  we  shall  make  a  special  feature  of  it.  Next 
week  it  will  be  the  story  of  a  Michigan  creamery 
which  enabled  a  group  of  farmers  to  be  free.  We 
shall  follow  with  other  facts  showing  what  farmers 
are  doing  and  how  they  do  it. 

* 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  has  dropped 
the  official  grade  of  butter  known  as  “Specials.” 
“Extra”  is  now  the  top  grade.  This  means  butter 
that  scores  above  91  points  on  the  basis  of :  flavor, 
45  per  cent;  body,  25;  color,  15;  salt,  10.  and  style, 
five  per  cent  Butter  that  scores  over  93  will,  as  a 
rule,  sell  above  the  top  price  quoted  for  “Extra.” 
This  change  in  grading  will  make  necessary  some  re¬ 
adjustment  in  cases  where  milk  is  bought  on  the  basis 
of  New  York  butter  prices.  Milk  bought  on  the  basis 
of  “Extra”  butter  when  “Extra”  was  the  second 
grade  would  bring  the  producer  a  somewhat  higher 
price  when  “Special”  was  dropped  and  “Extra”  be¬ 
came  the  top.  The  point  of  special  interest  to  dairy¬ 
men  is  how  much  of  the  fancy  butter  is  “Extra”  really 
going  to  include.  If  large  quantities  are  to  be  sold 
at  a  premium  price  the  change  in  classification  will 
be  more  nominal  than  real,  and  milk  buyers  by  a 
judicious  juggling  of  figures  can  make  skillful  argu¬ 
ment  for  an  unwarranted  cut  in  price  to  the  producer. 

* 

Some  20  years  ago  the  Populist  party  sprang  up  in 
the  West,  and  grew  like  a  bean  vine  on  rich  soil.  It 
came  at  a  time  of  political  unrest — due  to  the  fierce 
injustice  which  Western  farmers  felt  had  been  meted 
out  to  them.  It  was  a  financial  struggle — the  blind, 
rough  demand  for  reasonable  capital  with  which  to 
save  the  home.  The  Populists  advocated  many  so- 
called  doctrines  which  were  voted  crazy  by  the  old 
parties.  These  earnest  men  who  felt  themselves  in 
the  clutches  of  the  money  lenders  were  called  “wild¬ 
eyed  Pops”  and  various  other  pleasant  names.  We 
well  remember  the  fierce  hatred  with  which  the  col¬ 
leges  and  so-called  learned  class  attacked  the  Popu¬ 
lists.  Yet  which  side  of  the  argument  has  survived? 
One  by  one  the  “crazy  planks”  of  that  old  party  have 
been  adopted  by  Democrat  or  Republican.  The  party 
which  would  repudiate  them  to-day  might  as  well  put 
up  the  sign  “To  Let,”  for  the  people  would  refuse 
to  occupy  it.  Those  who  now  advocate  “going  back  to 
sane  methods  of  government”  are  really  the  insane, 
for  any  man  of  ordinary  sense  must  see  what  is  com¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  planks  in  the  old  Populist  party  was 
a  demand  that  the  Government  lend  money  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  farm  land  and  farm  produce.  We  have  long 
believed  that  this  theory  is  sensible  and  sound,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  National  or  State  government 
will  be  forced  to  recognize  it.  In  the  old  days  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  joined  the  crowd  in  ridi¬ 
culing  the  “Pops.”  It  does  not  seem  to  “stand  pat.” 
J.  H.  Miller,  director  of  college  extension  work  in 
Kansas,  says: 

Kansas  should  have  a  State  fund  of  one  million  dollars 
to  lend  farmers  on  a  low  rate  of  interest  when  crops  fail. 
Such  a  fund  would  enable  farmers  to  borrow  money  with¬ 
out  mortgaging  their  farms  to  “loan  sharks.”  The  State, 
or  even  a  county,  should  he  able  also  to  make  three  per 
cent  loans  on  grain  in  crib  or  elevator  when  prices  are 
too  low  for  profit.  The  farmer  is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
profit  on  his  wheat,  corn  or  hogs  as  is  the  dealer.  Tn  July 
and  August,  this  year,  thousands  of  farmers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  their  wheat,  no  matter  if  the  price  should  be 
beaten  down  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Quietly  and  yet  as  irresistably  as  a  rising  flood 
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these  old  demands  for  popular  government  and  popu¬ 
lar  justice  have  grown.  They  have  lived  on  through 
ridicule,  force,  hatred,  and  attempted  bribery,  and  now 
nothing  can  shut  them  off. 


BREVITIES. 

Mississippi  is  to  vote  on  the  question  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment. 

If  lack  of  grit  will  spoil  a  lion— it’s  doubly  true  of  grown¬ 
up  men. 

Try  the  plan  noted  on  page  685  of  using  gasoline  to 
kill  dandelions  on  the  lawn. 

Whoever  saw  a  farmer  reach  the  top  who  did  his  farm¬ 
ing  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop? 

Let  the  child  own  something.  Have  no  string  tied  to 
it,  but  give  it  outright  to  the  child. 

When  a  man  wants  to  finger  something  that  belongs  to 
others  he  favors  the  rule  of  thumb. 

In  his  New  Jersey  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up  one 
variation  of  the  35-cent  dollar  as  an  argument. 

We  are  getting  a  number  of  letters  from  people  who 
tell  what  they  would  do  with  that  860,000,000  if  they 
had  it. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  shows  that  lime- 
sulphur  cannot  replace  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  remedy  for 
potato  disease. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editou’s  Note.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


LOUISIANA  AND  FREE  SUGAR. 

I  (and  for  that  matter,  everybody  else 
in  these  parts  just  now),  am  in  need  of 
“more  light”  on  the  tariff  question.  I 
would  ask  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proposed  tariff  legislation  touching 
sugar.  The  Democratic  proposition  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Underwood  is  “free  sugar.” 
This,  we  are  told,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
sugar  trust,  will  destroy  the  cane  and  beet 
sugar  industry  of  this  country  without 
giving  the  consumer  cheaper  sugar.  The 
proposition  of  Senator  Bristow  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Republican  Senators  is  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  standards  and  the  differ- 
tial — and  a  straight  duty  of  one  cent  a 
pound  on  sugar  regardless  of  grade  or  color. 
In  other  words  “sugar  is  sugar”  whether 
it.  be  the  purest  cut  loaf  or  “cistern  bot¬ 
toms,”  black  as  tar.  This,  we  are  told,  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar  trust. 

The  common  people,  and  by  that  I  mean 
the  consumer,  the  fellow  who  “pays  the 
freight.'  knows  very  little  about  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  except  that  just  now  he  is 
getting  the  short  end  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living.  We  know  somebody 
has  thrown  a  brick,  but  cannot  locate  the 
propelling  force.  We  all,  however,  have  a  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  idea  that  the  present 
tariff  bill  was  not  formed  in  the  interest  of 
philanthropy,  and  that  if  anything  the  “big 
business”  agents  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
maximum  of  protection  against  a  minimum 
of  revenue  for  the  Government.  This  part 
of  Donisiana  is  largely  interested  in  the 
sugar  industry.  As  it  stands  today,  the 
sugar  trust  abxohtteln  dom inatr.i  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  permits  us  to  live.  Will  free  sugar 
destroy  ns,  and  the  beet  sugar  growers  of 
tlie  West,  and  leave  the  octopus  unscathed? 
There  is  no  duty  upon  coffee — yet  it  is 
higher  to  the  consumer  than  ever  known. 
Will  free  sugar  mean  cheaper  sugar  to  the 
consumer  or  merely  more  profit  for  the 
refiner  and  the  sugar  trust? 

Louisiana.  e.  j.  Edwards. 

Answered  by  F.  N.  Clark. 

March  15  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  free  sugar  bill.  It  provides  that 
"Sugars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice, 
melada.  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  and  molasses,  maple 
sugar,  maple  sirups,  glucose  or  grape 
sugar,  and  cane  sugar,  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.”  This  bill  is  now  before  the  fi¬ 
nance  committee  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Bristow  of  Kansas  intends  to  propose 
amendments  which  provide  for  duties  ap¬ 
proximating  a  cent  a  pound  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  polariscope  test,  the  purer 
the  sugar  the  higher  the  tariff.  The  Payne- 
Aldrieli  law  now  in  effect  carries  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  1  9-1 0th  cents  per  pound,  but 
by  means  of  the  joker  in  the  tariff  called 
the  Dutch  Standard  none  but  dark  sugars 
are  imported,  on  which  a  duty  of  about 
si.114  per  100  pounds  is  paid.  Our  im¬ 
port  tax  on  sugar  is  something  like  60  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  but  for  this  joker  the  tax 
would  be  fifty  millions  more.  Eight  words 
comprise  the  joker,  “not  above  No.  16 
Dutch  Standard  in  color.-’  The  Dutch 
Standard  originated  in  Holland  several 
hundred  years  ago  and  consisted  of  20 
glass  bottles  graded  in  color  from  the  dark¬ 
est,  No.  1,  to  the  lightest.  No.  20.  The 
tariff  duties  on  sugar  above  No.  16  are 
practically  prohibitive.  The  joker  keeps 
out  of  the  country  the  light-colored  sugar 
No.  16  to  No.  20.  It  compels  the  sugar 
maker  in  Cuba  to  send  to  the  United  States 
only  dark  sugar,  which  the  American  fam¬ 
ily  will  not  buy.  Before  the  dark  sugar 
is  put  ou  the  market  it  must  be  refined  or 
“whitened.”  The  sugar  trust  owns  or  con¬ 
trols  tlie  sugar  refineries,  and  since  it  is, 
in  the  main,  the  only  purchaser  of  Cuban 
sugar,  it  can  fix  the  price  that  the  Cubans 
receive.  And  since  it  is,  in  the  main,  the 
only  producer  of  white  granulated  sugar, 
it  can  fix  the  price  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  It  takes  a  profit  coming  and  going. 
The  refining  or  "whitening”  of  dark  sugar 
which  is  about  96  per  cent  pure  is  a  very 
slight  expense,  but  gives  a  monopoly  to  the 
refiners.  The  sugar  trust  has  by  this  joker 
levied  a  tribute  of  some  50  millions  an¬ 
nually  on  the  American  people,  robbed  the 
Government  of  50  millions  of  revenue, 
plundered  Cuba,  absorbed  the  beet  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  much 
of  the  cane  sugar  industry  as  well,  and  has 
also  by  false  weighing  and  bribery  at  our 
custom  houses  defrauded  the  people  of 
other  millions. 

The  beet  sugar  growers  as  well  as  the 
cane  sugar  growers  of  the  country  oppose 
free  sugar.  They  say  it  will  ruin  them. 
They  are  ground  down  now  by  the  trust, 
but  free  sugar  will  completely  ruin  them 
they  insist.  It  seems  probable  that  some, 
perhaps  many  sugar  producers,  would  suf¬ 
fer  considerably.  The  Bristow  amendments 
would  allow  of  large  importations  of  the 
lighter  sugar  and  cut  into  the  profits  of 
the  sugar  trust  considerably.  The  lowering 
of  the  duties  would  lower  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consuming  public  without 
question.  Free  sugar  would  lower  the  price 
still  more  to  the  American  consumer. 
Whether  these  lower  prices  would  be  per¬ 
manent  is  questioned.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
beet  and  cane  growers  that  free  sugar 
would  wipe  out  the  sugar  growing  indus¬ 
try,  and  that  then  all  sugar  would 
be  imported  and  eventually  must  rise 
in  price  and  cost  the  American  public 
as  much  as  at  present.  The  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  free  sugar  will  not  destroy 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  country  but 
would  lessen  the  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
trust  somewhat.  The  Bristow  amendment 
would  affect  the  trust’s  profits  somewhat. 
Neither  measure  would  destroy  the  sugar 
trust  nor  seriously  affect  its  monopoly. 
Either  measure  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  either  measure  becoming  law. 
President  Taft  would  veto  either  measure, 
therefore  the  beet  and  cane  growers  need 
have  no  fears  at  present. 

Tlie  high  price  of  coffee  is  not  due  to  a 
tariff  on  coffee,  for  there  is  none.  We  pro¬ 
duce  no  coffee.  Most  of  the  coffee  of  the 
world  comes  from  Brazil.  The  government 
of  Brazil  has  placed  an  export  tax  on  coffee 
which  causes  the  very  high  price  of  coffee 
to-day.  It  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
Brazil. 


SENATOR  BRIGGS  AND  PARCELS  POST. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ap¬ 
peared  a  letter  signed  by  me,  stating  that 
Senator  Briggs  would  give  the  matter  of 
parcels  post  his  consideration,  followed  by 
a  criticism  of  Senator  Briggs’  position  on 
the  subject.  As  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  unfair  or  partisan  in  this  matter  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  facts. 
Senator  Briggs  was  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  that  reported  to  the  Senate  the 
Bourne  Parcels  Post  bill.  The  committee 
held  hearings  extending  over  several  weeks, 
questioning  men  who  were  in  favor  of  such 
a  bill,  and  men  who  opposed  parcels  post 
of  any  kind.  At  that  time  Senator  Briggs 
received  daily  letters  and  post  cards  from 
New  Jersey  urging  him  to  vote  for  certain 
parcels  post  bills,  mainly  the  Sulzer  or 
Moon  bills.  Many  of  the  letters  and  cards 
were  printed,  others  were  written  and  un- 
stereotyped.  At  that  time  the  bills  had 
taken  no  definite  shape  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  its  form  or  substance.  The 
Sulzer  and  other  bills  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  postal  authorities  and  other  men 
who  studied  them  to  be  impracticable,  un¬ 
workable  and  sure  to  result  in  a  great 
deficit  of  revenues  if  enacted.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  statement 
that  the  matter  would  receive  his  “care¬ 
ful  consideration-’  was  a  proper  one.  Bills 
are  so  amended  before  they  pass  Congress 
that  a  Senator  who  commits  himself  to 
them  in  advance  may  find  when  they  come 
up  for  final  vote  that  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  incorporated  in  them  that 
he  cannot  honestly  support,  or  else  so 
emasculated  of  good  points  that  they  do 
not  deserve  support.  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  parcels  post  hearings  then  in  pro¬ 
gress. 

It  is  also  practically  impossible  for  the 
average  Senator  with  his  heavy  mail,  his 
committee  duties  and  his  attendance  on  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  to  give  in  every  case 
a  detailed  answer  to  the  hundreds  of 
printed  letters  and  cards  urging  the  pass¬ 
age  or  defeat  of  various  measures.  To  a 
great  many  correspondents,  however.  Sena¬ 
tor  Briggs  stated  the  objections  to  the  Sul¬ 
zer  and  Moon  bills,  and  told  them  that  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  which 
was  giving  its  attention  to  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  whole  subject  and  that 
the  sub-committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate  a  parcels  post  bill  that 
would  prove  acceptable  both  to  the  friends 
of  parcels  post  and  to  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  who  would  be  charged  with  its  admin¬ 
istration.  Senator  Briggs  was  invited  by 
Senator  Bourne,  who  is  a  champion  of  par¬ 
cels  post,  to  act  on  the  sub  committee  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been 
invited  unless  he  had  been  friendly  to  the 
project. 

Since  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  when  he 
was  able  to  write  with  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  this  specific  bill,  Senator  Briggs 
has  written  in  detail  to  the  correspondents 
who  wrote  him  while  the  hearings  were  in 
progress,  that  he  believed  the  Bourne  bill 
would  afford  the  relief  they  desired ;  that 
its  use  of  the  zone  system  instead  of  a 
fiat  rate  would  prevent  a  large  deficiency 
of  revenue ;  that  it  would  give  to  farmers 
the  benefits  of  proximity  to  markets,  an 
essential  feature  in  his  judgment;  and  that 
he  believed  the  delay  caused  by  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  measure  would  not 
be  lost.  He  has  further  stated  to  certain 
correspondents  that  if  the  farmers  want  a 
parcels  post  without  delay  they  should 
throw  their  support  to  the  Bourne  bill  and 
that  he  hopes  for  its  passage  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  He  believes  that  the  Gardner  bill 
involves  legal  questions  that  would  lead  to 
protracted  debate  and  cause  inevitable  de¬ 
lay  in  the  passage  of  any  legislation.  It 
would,  in  his  opinion,  raise  the  question  of 
government  ownership  of  railroad  lines  and 
other  matters  that  would  tend  to  befog  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  the  postal  authorities 
are  practically  committed  to  the  Bourne 
bill  would  also  facilitate  its  enactment  be¬ 
fore  that  of  any  other  bill. 

In  conclusion  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
this  letter  the  same  publicity  that  you  gave 
the  other  and  thank  you  in  advance  for 
that  courtesy.  I  have  written  this  entirely 
of  my  own  initiative  as,  while  my  own 
connection  with  it  is  of  no  importance,  I 
think  the  Senator’s  position  on  parcels  post 
has  been  unwittingly  misrepresented. 

frank  e.  evans,  Secretary. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  three  men  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  broken  dam  at  Austin,  l’a., 
which  caused  80  deaths  last  September, 
are  now  held  under  warrants  charging 
manslaughter.  The  defendants  are  George 
C.  Bayless,  Fred  N.  Hamlin  and  Michael  C. 
Bailey,  respectively  president,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  watchman  of  the  company  con¬ 
trolling  the  dam.  Under  the  warrants 
issued  last  year  against  Bayless  and  Ham¬ 
lin.  they  were  accused  of  involuntary  man¬ 
slaughter.  Bailey  was  not  then  indicted. 
The  association  of  flood  survivors,  which 
is  seeking  the  punishment  of  the  men,  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  membership  more  than  100 
relatives  of  persons  who  perished  in  the 
flood  which  followed  the  bursting  of  the 
dam. 

Federal  and  State  engineers  May  25 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  Ily- 
melia  crevasse  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  been  working  there  are  being  with¬ 
drawn.  Well  informed  persons  believe  the 
damage  done  from  this  broken  levee  alone 
will  exceed  the  $25,000,000  figure  placed  by 
the  Federal  experts  when  the  levee  first 
gave  way.  The  estimated  width  of  the 
•gap  is  2250  feet,  with  an  average  depth  of 
40  feet.  The  current  is  tearing  past  the 
upper  end  of  the  break  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  an  hour  and  the  average  flow  of 
water  through  the  gap  is  5,037.000  gallons 
per  second.  The  combined  Federal,  State 
and  private  funds  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  crevasse  since  the  cave 
was  reported  May  16  amounts  to  $60,000. 
An  enormous  region,  comprising  parts  of 
five  parishes,  is  flooded  and  the  waters  are 
creeping  steadily  southwest  and  south. 

May  22  Joseph  Ilerzberg,  of  New  York, 
was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  C.  F. 
Klerbauer,  a  dealer  in  antiques,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  a  bag  of  alleged  gold  dust  for 
$5,070.  The  “gold  dust”  proved  to  be  brass 
filings,  worth  about  15  cents  a  pound. 

Capt.  P.  C.  Johnson,  Canadian  Dominion 
Government  inspector  of  lighthouses,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  of  Canadian  navi¬ 
gators.  who  was  in  charge  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  out  on  the  Government  steamer 
Montmagny  in  search  of  Titanic  bodies,  re¬ 


ports  a  remarkable  discovery  made  at  the 
scene  of  the  Titanic  wreck  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  accounts  for  the  disaster.  This  is  a 
change  in  the  Arctic  current  which  thereby 
formed  a  great  pocket  of  cold  water  within 
the  usual  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  _  This 
change  was  not  known  to  Capt.  Smith  of 
the  Titanic,  and  Capt.  Johnson  says  ex¬ 
plains  why  lie  did  not  avoid  icebergs  of 
which  he  'was  warned. 

Two  big  fires  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  ,T., 
May  25  caused  damage  amounting  to  more 
than  $1,000,000,  and  threw  about  1,000 
men  out  of  employment.  One  fire,  caused 
by  defective  wiring,  was  at  the  Didier- 
March  brick  works,  while  the  other  was  at 
the  Barber  Asphalt  factory. 

The  longest  term  of  imprisonment  ever 
imposed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  an  automobile 
case  was  given  to  John  A.  Maloy  May  27 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  from  five 
to  seven  years  in  State  prison  after  plead¬ 
ing  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  two  Boston  elevated  rail¬ 
way  workmen,  in  Boylston  street,  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  27.  Maloy  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  second  degree  murder.  He  was 
a  chauffeur.  A  gang  of  15  men  were  re¬ 
pairing  the  track  in  Boylston  street  near 
Dartmouth  after  midnight.  Maloy  came 
by  in  the  automobile,  which  he  was  using 
without  the  owner’s  permission,  at  a  speed 
of  50  miles  an  hour.  He  struck  the  two 
men,  killing  one  of  them  almost  instantly 
and  injuring  the  other  so  badly  that  he 
died  several  hours  later  at  the  hospital. 
Maloy  drove  on  after  the  accident,  but  an 
auto  tire  shoe  found  on  Harvard  Bridge 
soon  after  the  accident  led  to  bis  arrest. 
Maloy  had  ben  fined  four  times  previously 
for  violating  the  automobile  laws  and  his 
license  had  been  suspended  once. 

The  contributions  to  the  New  York 
Mayor’s  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  Southern  floods  up  to  May  28  was 
$10,513.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  in  im¬ 
mediate  need  of  seed  corn,  cotton  seed,  fod¬ 
der,  agricultural  implements  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  stock  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  on  their  farming  and  re¬ 
plant  their  crops  which  were  destroyed. 
The  receding  floods  will  leave  exposed  to 
the  sun  stagnant  pools  and  the  carcasses 
of  thousands  of  dead  animals,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  committees  are  facing  perhaps  the 
most  serious  part  of  their  work  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  effective  sanitary  supervision. 

Without  warning  the  big  dam  of  the 
American  Brass  Company  reservoir,  at  An- 
sonia.  Conn.,  gave  way  May  28,  causing 
nearly  $200,000  damage  and,  strange  to 
say,  no  loss  of  life.  The  reservoir  is  a  half 
mile  long,  200  feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep. 
Tons  of  water  rushed  through  the  mill,  en¬ 
dangering  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  work¬ 
men  who  sought  refuge  on  the  machinery 
joists.  Much  damage  was  done  to  adjacent 
property. 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  had 
their  inning  in  Ohio  May  28  when  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention,  74  to  37.  passed  the 
woman  suffrage  clause,  which  wRi  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  voters  in  the  Fall. 

Record  temperatures  for  May  28  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  tower  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  building  registered  103  degrees. 
Thermometers  on  the  streets  registered 
seven  degrees  higher  in  the  shade.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  United  States  Weather  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  San  Antonio  was  the  hottest  spot  in 
America  on  this  date. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— More  than  $322.- 
269  was  paid  out  in  premiums  by  the  90 
county  and  town  agricultural  fair  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  at  fairs  held  in  1911. 
The  State  reimburses  the  societies  to  the 
amount  of  $250,000  for  premiums  paid  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  domestic  arts, 
education  along  agricultural  lines  and  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  other  domestic  animals.  Ten 
societies  receive  the  limit  of  $4,000  each. 

Rabies  quarantines  are  in  force  in  nine 
towns  and  one  incorporated  village  of  New 
York  State,  according  to  a  statement,  May 
25,  by  Commissioner  Huson,  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Quarantines 
are  in  effect  in  Sheldon  and  Bennington, 
Wyoming  County ;  Darien  and  Oakfield, 
Genesee  County,  the  village  and  town  of 
Owego,  Tioga  County ;  Elden  and  Marilla, 
Erie  County,  and  North  Hempstead  and 
Hempstead,  Nassau  County.  “Reports  are 
being  received  quite  frequently,”  says  the 
statement,  “indicating  that  rabies  is  pre¬ 
valent  to  a  marked  degree  in  Erie,  Genesee, 
Wyoming  and  Nassau  Counties.” 

To  stimulate  the  growing  of  corn  in 
southern  Alberta,  F.  C.  Lowes  &  Co.,.  the 
largest  realty  operators  in  that  province, 
have  donated  to  the  Exposition  Committee 
of  the  International  Dry-Farming  Congress 
a  silver  trophy  cup  of  the  value  of  $2o0 
as  a  premium  open  to  the  world  for  the 
best  six  ears  of  corn  grown  in  1912,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Dry-Farmed  Products  Ex¬ 
position  at  Lethbridge,  October  21  to  26. 

The  greatest  display  of  the  world’s  flori¬ 
culture  every  known  was  opened  by  the 
King  and  Queen  at  the  grounds  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  London,  England,  May  22.  The 
show  is  in  a  tent  covering  four  acres.  It  is 
filled  with  priceless  blooms  from  many 
climes,  among  which  is  one  group  of  or¬ 
chids  alone  valued  at  $1,000,000.  This  is 
an  international  show,  and  a  number  of 
American  florists  have  gone  across  to  see 
it.  In  addition  to  the  display  under  the 
tent,  grounds  covering  about  30  acres  are 
laid  out  with  elaborate  landscape  features 
for  the  display  of  outdoor  plants. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  hold  its  Summer  field  meeting 
at  the  C.  I.  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  on  Friday, 
.Tune  21,  1912.  Demonstrations  of  the 

ideal  dairy  cow  and  the  profitable  hog  will 
be  given.  The  Hood  Farm  herd  of  about 
300  Jerseys,  and  large  drove  of  Berkshire 
hogs  will  furnish  ample  material.  Field 
trials  of  farming  machinery  and  implement* 
will  be  made  also  by  an  expert  demon¬ 
strator. 

The  Indiana  Apple  Show  will  be  held  at 
Lafayette  November  13-19.  Programmes 
and  premium  lists  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

CUBA. — Under  orders  issued  May  23  by 
the  Navy  Department  the  transport  Prairie 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  with  600  marines 
on  board  for  Guantanamo,  where  they  are 
to  be  held  in  readiness  in  the  event  that 
the  negro  uprising  in  Cuba  gets  beyond  the 
control  of  the  island  government.  The 
Cuban  Government  declared  the  upris¬ 


ing  had  collapsed,  but  it  accepted  all 
volunteers  who  presented  themselves  and 
reports  indicate  the  rebellion  is  growing 
at  an  alarming  rate  in  Santiago  province. 
While  the  government  expressed  the  hope 
that  intervention  would  not  be  necssary, 
it  expressed  its  pleasure  that  the  United 
States  had  acted  so  promptly  in  sending 
troops  to  protect  the  whites  and  Cuban 
independence. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Senate  added  $12,- 
500,000  to  the  annual  budget  for  payment 
of  pensions  carried  in  the  pension  appro- 

Eriation  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
lay  23.  The  addition,  it  was  explained, 
was  made  necessary  by  the  service  pension 
bill  recently  passed  and  signed  bv  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Next  year,  the  committee  explains, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  total 
about  $35,000,000.  The  pension  bill  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  Mav  23.  The  total 
carried  by  the  bill  is  $160,000,000,  the 
largest  in  many  years.  The  Senate  voted 
to  restore  the  17  independent  pension 
agencies,  from  which  pensions  are  dis¬ 
bursed,  that  the  House  had  knocked  out. 

Senator  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  submitted  to  the  Senate  May  28  the 
report  of  the  Titanic  investigation  com¬ 
mittee  and  also  made  a  speech.  At  his  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  ap¬ 
propriating  $1,000  for  a  gold  medal  to  be 
presented  to  Capt.  Rostron  of  the  Carpathia 
In  recognition  of  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  crew.  With  it  goes  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  admitting  Capt.  Rostron  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  Smith  committee  re¬ 
ports  are:  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Titanic, 
blamed  for  his  failure  to  heed  at  least  three 
warnings  that  icebergs  lav  ahead,  is  blamed 
for  the  wreck.  Capt.  Lord,  of  the  Califor 
nian,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  great  loss  of  life  because  he  saw  dis¬ 
tress  signals  when  he  was  within  19  miles 
of  the  Titanic  and  failed  to  resnond.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  is  censured  for  lax 
regulations  and  improper  inspection.  If 
the.  Titanic’s  lifeboats  had  been  used  to 
their  full  capacity  1,176  persons  might  have 
been  saved  instead  of  706.  The  “water¬ 
tight  compartments  of  the  Titanic  were 
not  actually  watertight.  Eight  ships,  all 
equipped  with  wireless,  were  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Titanic  and  failed  to  respond. 
No  general  alarm  was  sounded  on  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  to  warn  passengers,  the  result  being 
that  many  of  them  did  not  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  to  the  lifeboats.  J.  Bruce 
Ismay,  managing  director  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  is  not  criticised  and  is  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report.  Those  responsible  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  laws  are  com¬ 
mended  to  Great  Britain  for  punishment. 


Student  Labor  on  Fruit  Farms. 

I  have  employed  a  good  many  college 
students  for  several  years,  and  so  has  my 
brother,  who  is  engaged  like  myself  iii 
fruit  growing  and  general  farming,  and  we 
find  it  as  a  whole  very  satisfactory,  and 
are  still  employing  them.  Last  year  I  hail 
at  one  time  seven  such  students,  and  only 
one  of  them  was  unsatisfactory,  while  most 
of  them  were  far  above  the  average  in 
efficiency,  and  pleasant  to  have  about.  I 
have  had  students  mostly  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana.  They  are  usually  young  men  of 
high  character  and  have  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work.  They  sometimes  ask 
questions  which  brighten  our  wits  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  this  I  think  is  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  employing  them,  and  possibly 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  object  to  hir¬ 
ing  them.  The  only  objections  I  can  see 
are  that  they  cannot  usually  be  secured  un¬ 
til  June,  which  is  too  late  for  some  farm¬ 
ers,  and  must  usually  leave  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  is  too  early.  Again,  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  secure  board  for 
them,  but  we  live  on  the  edge  of  a  village 
where  they  board.  Of  course  we  keep  our 
regular  yearly  help,  which  is  mostly  housed 
in  tenant  houses  ou  the  farm,  but  for  extra 
help  during  vacation  we  arc  well  pleased 
with  the  students,  and  judging  from  the 
number  of  applications  we  receive  (far  in 
excess  of  our  capacity)  the  students  are 
pleased.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Ohio. 

I  have  been  keeping  some  students  from 
agricultural  school  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall  for  three  or  four  years  and  have 
found  them  as  good  laborers  as  other  men 
I  employ".  I  have  never  had  but  one  who 
was  a  poor  one,  and  he  was  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  student.  They  have  been  active 
and  eager  to  learn  and  had  very  good 
manners.  I  was  particular  to  get  young 
men  who  do  not  use  tobacco  or  strong 
drink,  or  bad  language,  and  the  children 
have  liked  them  and  learned  quite  a  lot 
from  being  in  their  company.  They  have 
been  accommodating  about  the  house  and 
everywhere,  and  have  not  been  so  eager 
to  stop  work  ou  the  minute  when  quitting 
time  comes  like  factory  hands.  While 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  about  many 
kinds  of  work  they  can  soon  get  enough 
ideas  from  seeing  it  done  and  sometimes 
do  it  better.  They  are  usually  particular 
to  do  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Most  of  the 
work  I  have  had  them  do  has  been  in  the 
orchards  at  spraying,  thinning  fruit,  picking, 
sorting,  packing,  also  general  farm  work  to 
a  slight  extent.  I  appreciate  their  company 
and  can  depend  on  them,  and  I  think  I  have 
done  enough  for  them  so  they  appreciate  it. 
Is  it  not  our  mission  to  help  others  so  they 
can  do  well?  Should  we  be  so  close  that 
everything  we  do  and  get  should  be  for  our¬ 
selves?  Is  that  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Good  Book?  Is  not  one  happiest 
when  he  is  doing  or  saying  something  to 
help  others?  If  a  person  desires  to  em¬ 
ploy  students  he  can  get  real  Information 
about  them  from  their  teachers,  and  they 
can  tell  pretty  well  what  is  in  a  young 
man  at  work.  Some  employers  may  not  be 
such  men  that  students  would  want  to 
work  for  them,  and  they  could  leave  if 
things  were  not  satisfactory,  or  if  one 
hired  a  student  who  was  simply  in  the  way 
it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  tell 
him  to  go  on.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

American  Ass’n  of  Nurserymen,  Boston, 
Mass..  June  12-17. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada :  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  Lafayette.  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

IN  THE  RAIN. 

0  robin,  robin,  singing  in  the  rain, 

While  black  clouds  lower 
Above  your  bower ! 

O  swallow,  swallow,  pouring  forth  your 
strain 

Of  hope  and  cheer, 

While  dull  and  drear 

The  gray  skies  bend  above  your  soaring 
flight ! — 

Come  bring,  come  bring 
To  us  your  spring 

Of  joyous  hopefulness  and  sure  delight ! 

Come  teach  our  human  hearts  your  lack  of 
fear, 

From  day  to  day, 

Though  skies  be  gray  ; 

Your  happy  faith  and  trust  that  somewhere 
near, 

Just  out  of  sight, 

The  sun’a  bright  light 
Doth  wait  to  break  and  make  the  world 
anew ; 

Doth  wait  to  lift 
The  rainy  rift, 

The  lowering  clouds,  and  show  heaven  shin¬ 
ing  through. 

— Nora  Terry. 

Little  scent  sachets,  intended  to  be 
worn  inside  the  dress,  are  made  of 
satin,  flat  envelope  shape,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  frill  of  fine  lace,  and  a  little  at¬ 
tached  safety  pin  to  hold  them  in  place. 
A  box  containing  half  a  dozen  of  these, 
different  colors  with  gold-plated  pins 
costs  $1.50  in  a  New  York  store.  Nim¬ 
ble  fingers  can  make  these  very  daintily, 
and  a  set  in  a  fancy  box  would  be  a 
pretty  gift. 

* 

Invalid’s  eggnog  is  made  as  follows: 
Beat  an  egg,  yolk  and  white  separately, 
the  yolk  to  a  froth,  the  white  until 
stiff.  Fold  the  yolk  into  the  white,  with 
the  addition  of  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Gradually  stir  in  a  teacup¬ 
ful  of  hot  milk,  beating  constantly,  then 
serve  at  once.  A  dusting  of  nutmeg 
may  be  put  on  top  if  liked.  This  is 
very  nourishing,  and  makes  a  little 
change  for  an  invalid  on  liquid  or  milk 
diet. 

* 

The  treasurer  of  one  of  the  mills 
concerned  in  the  Lawrence,  Mass., 
strike  declared  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  textile  troubles  was  the  fashion  of 
tight  skirts — therefore  women  were 
really  responsible.  He  thinks  that  tight 
skirts  have  an  economic  bearing  upon 
life,  and  are  a  detriment  to  textile  pros¬ 
perity,  the  wage-earning  results  of  the 
workers,  and  the  health  and  habits  of 
the  women  who  wear  them — which 
would  be  important,  if  true.  In  other 
words,  no  matter  how  hard  her  own 
economic  struggle,  a  woman  ought  to 
swathe  herself  in  numerous  unneces¬ 
sary  yards  of  material,  and  hamper  her¬ 
self  with  extra  weight,  for  the  sake  of 
a  privileged  industry.  We  did  not  ad¬ 
mire  the  exaggerated  tight  skirts,  but 
after  having  all  sor.ts  of  business  evils 
laid  to  our  extravagance  in  dress,  it 
is  rather  hard  now  to  be  lectured  on 
the  painful  results  of  our  economy.  It 
seems  as  though  Adam’s  mode  of  fixing 
the  blame  had  become  a  permanent 
masculine  trait. 

* 

Among  cotton  voiles  one  may  find  all 
sorts  of  colors  and  designs,  suitable  for 
all  ages,  and  varying  in  prices  from  15 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  yard  or  more,  the 
higher-priced  ones  being  the  elaborate 
bordered  materials.  Cotton  voile  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  Summer  ma¬ 
terials,  light  and  cool,  and  made  up  as 
one  would  a  light  silk  is  smart  and 
serviceable.  With  collar  and  cuffs  of 
lace  or  fine  embroidery,  and  perhaps 
some  satin  buttons  or  piping,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  gown  Is  small.  Among 
recent  patterns,  No.  7348,  shown  in 
issue  of  May  18,  is  very  pretty  for  a 
striped  voile,  the  front  gore  of  the  skirt 
and  little  vest  having  the  strip’es  run¬ 
ning  horizontally,  the  rest  up  and  down, 
while  the  large  collar  mav  be  omitted 


if  preferred.  In  any  of  these  semi¬ 
transparent  materials  that  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  washed,  a  waist  lining  is 
an  advantage ;  it  is  made  separately, 
with  separate  fastenings,  like  a  corset 
cover,  the  neck  and  sleeve  edgings 
finished  with  lace.  The  waist  is  fitted 
over  it,  and  merely  joined  by  a  few 
stitches,  except  at  the  waist,  where  the 
skirt  is  stitched  to  both.  For  a  stout 
wearer  the  lining,  which  may  be  of 
fine  but  not  sheer  nainsook  (Berkeley 
nainsook  is  good)  should  be  carefully 
boned. 

* 

We  get  a  good  many  questions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  destroying  English 
sparrows,  which  are  a  pest  to  gardeners. 
An  expert  biologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advises  us  to  eat  them ; 
he  says  that  when  they  are  boned, 
broiled,  buttered  and  served  on  toast 
they  are  as  fine  as  quail.  He  gives  the 
following  directions  for  their  prepara¬ 
tion  :  “Cut  off  the  legs,  the  wings  at 
the  outer  joint  and  the  neck  close  to 
the  body,  strip  off  the  skin,  beginning 
at  the  neck ;  make  a  cut  through  the 
body  wall  bone  till  the  ribs  are  severed, 
then  around  between  the  legs  to  the 
tail  and  remove  the  viscera.  Spar¬ 
rows  may  be  cooked  by  any  one  of  the 
methods  employed  for  reed  bird  and 
quail.”  In  Great  Britain  sparrow  pie 
used  to  be  a  workingman’s  delicacy, 
the  birds,  cleaned  and  seasoned,  being 
put  in  a  deep  earthen  dish  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  to  make  gravy,  covered  with 
a  good  crust  and  baked  like  any  meat 
pie.  In  this  country  Italians  are  the 
most  persistent  fowlers,  no  bird  being 
too  small  for  them,  and  they  very  often 
get  into  trouble  with  game  wardens; 
their  destruction  of  protected  song¬ 
birds  is  most  exasperating.  If  they 
would  confine  their  attentions  to  the 
sparrows  gardeners  and  fruit  growers 
would  have  no  complaint  to  make.  And 
yet  we  must  confess  a  sneaking  sympa¬ 
thy  with  those  noisy,  quarrelsome  and 
generally  disreputable  little  birds.  They 
take  the  cheerful  view  that  the  world 
owes  them  a  living  and  then  they  start 
out  to  collect  it.  Furthermore,  they 
exemplify  the  value  of  fraternity  and 
cooperation,  for  however  much  they 
may  quarrel  among  themselves,  they 
unite  in  helping  one  of  their  number 
against  a  more  powerful  enemy.  The 
sparrow  drives  other  birds  away  be¬ 
cause  he  excels  in  “team  work,”  and 
possesses  an  aggressive  courage  quite 
disproportionate  to  his  size.  We  think 
that  at  the  present  period  in  our  his¬ 
tory  the  “common  people,”  so  called, 
may  find  some  inspiration  toward  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  general  character  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  sparrow. 

Oregon  Strawberry  Recipes. 

Strawberries  will  soon  be  ripe  so  I 
send  several  ways  of  putting  up  this 
luscious  fruit,  that  I  consider  extra 
good.  When  canning  them  if  no  water 
is  used  they  will  retain  their  delicious 
flavor  and  bright  color,  and  will  not 
shrink  so  much,  nor  will  they  be  so 
apt  to  spoil.  We  canned  our  this  way 
last  year,  and  everyone  who  has 
sampled  them  has  pronounced  them  “the 
best  ever.” 

To  can : — Prepare  hot  syrup  of  sugar 
and  strawberry  juice  made  from  the 
smaller  berries,  amount  of  sugar  used 
depending  upon  taste  and  variety  of 
berry.  Sterilize  jars  and  pack  full  of 
fruit,  shake  the  jar  occasionally  while 
filling,  and  the  fruit  will  pack  without 
mashing.  Stand  jars  in  quite  hot  water, 
pour  hot  syrup  over  fruit,  filling  to  the 
brim,  adjust  rubbers  and  tops,  fastening 
down  tightly.  Place  rack  or  thick  cloth 
in  bottom  of  boiler  and  enough  water 
to  cover  jars,  when  it  boils  move  to 
back  of  stove,  drop  in  the  filled  jars 
of  berries,  cover  closely  and  leave  till 
water  is  cool.  Take  out  jars  and  if 
they  are  screw  tops,  give  each  top  an 


extra  screw  to  be  sure  it  is  on  tight; 
when  entirely  cool  set  in  a  dark  place 
or  cover  with  paper.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  this  method  should  appeal 
to  the  busy  housewife,  for  besides  the 
color,  shape  and  flavor  of  the  berry 
being  retained  so  well,  there  is  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel  and  the  doing  away  of  the 
hours  of  work  over  the  hot  stove  in 
hot  weather.  Try  this  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Strawberry  Preserves  : — Select  firm, 
well-ripened  berries,  when  stemming 
them  put  the  larger  ones  by  themselves, 
weigh  them.  Wash  the  smaller  berries 
and  cook  without  sugar  a  few  minutes, 
skim  out  the  mashed  berries,  or  if  you 
wish  extra  nice  preserves  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve  or  coarse  cloth.  Add  as 
much  sugar  to  the  juice  as  equals  one- 
half  the  weight  of  the  larger  berries. 
After  boiling  a  few  minutes  add  large 
berries  and  let  boil  slowly  for  about  10 
minutes.  Seal  in  jars  while  hot. 

Strawberry  Jam : — Made  the  same 
way  as  the  preserves,  only  the  berries 
are  mashed  before  being  added  to  the 
juice,  so  the  smaller  berries  can  be  used. 
Cook  a  little  longer  than  the  preserves. 
Did  you  ever  eat  strawberry  jam  on 
Dutch  or  cottage  cheese?  Better  try  it. 

Strawberry  Syrup: — The  juice  of 
strawberries  sealed  while  hot  keeps 
well.  One  pint  of  juice  to  two  pints  of 
sugar  makes  an  excellent  flavored  syrup 
for  pancakes.  mrs.  geo.  sheppard. 


Brown  Bread. 

This  is  a  tested  recipe :  One  cup 

graham  flour,  one-half  cup  cornmeal, 
one-half  cup  white  flour,  one-half  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  salt,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda.  Or  with  sweet  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
raisins  if  desired.  Bake  in  tins  with 
tight  cover  one  hour  or  more. 

MRS.  b.  s.  D. 

Noting  in  a  recent  issue  a  request 
from  Mrs.  D.  A.  S.  for  a  recipe  for 
baked  brown  bread,  I  am  sending  one 
which  I  copied  from  a  recent  issue  of 
“The  Youth’s  Companion.”  We  have 
found  it  so  good  I  have  to  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand.  I  find  either  rye  or  gra¬ 
ham  flour  equally  good.  Stir  together 
two  cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  and 
one-half  cup  molasses;  add  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  soda,  one  of  salt,  two  cups 
graham  or  rye  flour,  one-half  cup  corn- 
meal,  one-half  cup  wheat  flour.  Stir 
until  free  from  lumps  and  bake  in  bread 
tins  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

E.  K.  E. 
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Flies! 
i  Flies! 

5  Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help 
make  your  home  and  premises 
sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper. 
There  ii  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tangle¬ 
foot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the 
most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask 
for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly 
paper”  you  may  get  a  cheap 
imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up 
or  glaze  over.  Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1.  3.  10 
and  20  lb.  cans. 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing 
insects. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fiE?  SSPJ8S-  % 

flies.  Clean,  orna¬ 
mental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Can’t  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anything.  Guar¬ 
anteed  effective. 
£old  by  dealers, or 
6  Bent  prepaid  for  $1. 
HAROLD  80MER8 
150  DeKalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us.  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay.  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
yOu  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


All  the 

Hard 

Work 

Taken. 

Out  of 

Scrubbing 

Mop  the  floor  — 
sprinkle  on  Old 
D  utch  Cleanser 
and  scrub  well. 
Dirt  and  spots  go 
flying;  for  the  fine 
particles  of  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser 
get  down  into  the 
cracks  and  crevi¬ 
ces,  that  are  so 
hard  to  get  at  or¬ 
dinarily,  and  take 
out  all  the  dirt. 


Old  Dutch 

Cleanser 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on  large  Sifter-Can  10c. 
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NEW-VORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7408  A.,  plain 
blouse  or  guimpe,  34  to  44  bust,  with 
square,  round  or  high  neck,  with  three- 
quarter  or  long  sleeves.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  \~/&  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  1J4 
yards  of  banding.  7406,  blouse  or  shirt¬ 


waist  without  shoulder  seams,  34  to  44 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  1  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  to  make  without  seam  at  back; 
V/i  yards  36  inches  wide  to  make  with 
seam  at  back.  7388,  semi-princess  gown, 
34  to  42  bust,  with  high  waist  line  and 
closing  at  left  of  front  with  three- 
quarter  or  long  undersleeves.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  5  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  1  yard 
IS  inches  wide  for  chemisette  and 
undersleeves.  7321,  two-piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  With  or  without  pointed  exten¬ 
sions  on  front  portion.  For  the  16  year 
size  will  be  required  2*4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide.  7153,  skirt  with 
deep  tunic  effect,  22  to  30  waist,  with 
high  or  natural  waistline.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  2J4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  for  tunic, 
154  yards  any  width  for  foundation. 

The  second  group  includes  7393  tucked 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  V/s  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  6)4  yards  of  banding 
and  3  yards  edging.  7186,  fancy  blouse 


in  peasant  style  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the  16 
year  size  will  be  required  1J4  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of 
banding  4J4  inches  wide;  2)4  yards  of 
banding  2)4  inches  wide;  l/i  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  18  inches  wide  for  under¬ 
sleeves  and  ¥&  yard  for  yoke  and  stand¬ 
ing  collar.  7389,  girl’s  middy  costume, 
8  to  14  years.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  4 J4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  with  15  yards  of  braid. 
7394,  two-flounce  skirt,  22  to  30  waist, 
with  high  or  natural  waistline,  with  or 
without  five-gored  foundation.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  5  yards 


of  material  36  inches  wide,  or  4-;4  yards 
of  bordered  material  29  inches  wide, 
with  1  Yz  yards  of  plain  mater ial  36 
inches  wide  for  the  foundation.  7012, 
two-flounce  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  With  five- 
gored  foundation,  high  or  natural 
waistline.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  4  J4  yards  of  flouncing  27 
inches  wide,  with  1)4  yards  of  plain 
material  36  inches  wide,  or  3)4  yards 
36  inches  wide  to  make  of  plain  ma¬ 
terial  throughout.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


Canned  Beets ;  Rhubarb. 

Would  you  publish  in  Tiie  U.  N.-Y.  the 
way  of  preserving  oi‘  pickling  beets  for 
Winter  use,  also  for  preserving  rhubarb 
for  Winter  use,  both  for  pies  and  a  table 
dessert?  mrs.  f. 

Cook  early  beets,  peel,  slice  and  pack 
in  fruit  jars.  Boil  good  (but  not  too 
strong)  cider  vinegar,  add  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  While  boiling  pour  the  vinegar 
over  the  packed  beets  in  the  jars,  filling 
to  overflowing,  immediately  screw  the 
top  tight,  wrap  jars  in  brown  paper,  and 
store  in  a  cool,  very  dark  place. 

Uncooked  Canned  Rhubarb. — Wash, 
peel,  cut  into  inch  cubes  and  fill  com¬ 
pactly  into  glass  jar,  then  pour  slowly 
into  the  jar  good  fresh  water  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Adjust  rubber,  screw  on  the 
top  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  until 
morning.  Then  if  there  be  any  air 
bubbles,  tap  the  side  of  the  jar,  fill 
again  to  the  brim  with  water  and  screw 
on  cover  tightly.  If  tops  and  rubbers 
are  perfect  the  rhubarb  will  keep  until 
used. 

Canned  Rhubarb. — Wasli  it,  cut  into 
inch  pieces,  put  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
and  let  it  come  to  a  good  boil  all 
through,  without  a  particle  of  sugar.  It 
will  keep  perfectly.  When  you  wish  to 
open  it  for  use,  take  one  cupful  of  sugar 
for  a  pie,  and  it  will  be  like  the  fresh 
pie  plant.  For  a  small  family,  the  pint 
cans  are  much  better  for  any  fruit. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Jam. — To  a 
quart  of  cut  up  rhubarb,  add  half  a 
dozen  oranges,  peeled,  cut  up  and  with 
the  pits  removed,  and  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  Boil  gently  until  a  lit¬ 
tle  set  on  a  plate  will  jelly.  This  can 
be  varied  by  slicing  the  peel  of  three 
oranges  in  thin  strips  and  adding  it  to 
the  fruit.  This  jam  will  also  keep  in¬ 
definitely  in  earthen  jars,  or  jelly 
glasses  which  have  been  sealed  with 
paraffin. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade. — Peel  the  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  cut  into  pieces  one-half  inch 
long.  Put  into  a  large  earthen  bowl,  and 
cover  with  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of 
rhubarb.  Allow  this  to  stand  oveT  night, 
or  15  to  18  hours.  Be  sure  that  the 
bowl  is  amply  large,  as  there  will  be 
a  flood  of  juice  by  morning.  Strain  off 
the  juice  and  sugar  into  a  preserving 
kettle ;  when  it  begin  to  boil,  add  the 
rhubarb.  Boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  or 
until  the  preserve  assumes  a  deep  red 
color,  stirring  carefully  to  nrevent  burn¬ 
ing,  and  removing  any  scum  that  rises 
to  the  top.  About  15  or  20  minutes  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire,  peel  the 
yellow  rind  from  one  lemon,  chop  it 
fine,  and  add  to  the  preserve,  together 
with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  this  being 
our  usual  proportion  to  about  four  or 
five  quarts  of  preserves,  but  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  lemon  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
taste.  This  gives  a  piquant  flavor  other¬ 
wise  lacking,  in  spite  of  the  acidity  of 
the  rhubarb.  When  bottled,  keep  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  This  rhubarb  jam  is 
very  nice  in  open  tarts,  or  as  a  filling 
for  boiled  roly  puddings. 


Food  Preservatives  ;  Canning  Fish. 

Is  tlie  use  of  salicylic  or  boracie  acid  in 
preserving  vegetables  and  fruits  injurious 
to  health?  I  remember  it  was  used  in 
Germany  and  know  some  people  in  this 
country  use  it  for  canning,  etc.  But  one 
medical  advisor  claimed  the  use  of  these 
acids  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  brain, 
rendering  the  user  liable  to  insanity.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  these  acids,  despite 
the  above  statement,  are  being  extensively 
used  and  whether  any  evil  influences  or  re¬ 
sults  have  ever  come  to  your  observation? 
Can  you  conscientiously  recommend  the  use 
of  the  acids,  and  what  would  be  the  correct 
proportion  ?  I  would  also  like  a  good 
recipe  for  preserving  fresh  fish  in  glass 
Jars.  l.  H. 

Salicylic  and  boracic  acid  are  objec¬ 
tionable  as  preservatives,  and  their  use 
is  now  interdicted  in  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  by  most  civilized  governments. 
Salicylic  acid  is  said  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  to  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  011  the  kidneys;  it  is  a 
derivative  of  coal-tar.  There  has  been 
a  long  controversy  over  the  use  of 
boracic  acid,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  quite  freely  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
its  cumulative  effect  is  prejudicial  to 


health,  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  “  the  safe  rule  to  follow  is 
to  exclude  these  preservatives  from 
food  of  general  consumption.” 

Fish  requires  to  be  canned  at  a 
temperature  of  240°,  so  if  you  do  not 
have  a  closed  steam  kettle  the  cooking 
should  be  done  in  an  oven.  The  bottom 
of  the  oven  should  be  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  asbestos  board  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  and  a  good  thermometer,  capa¬ 
ble  of  showing  temperature  up  to  250° 
F.  is  required,  as  guessing  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  do.  The  following  is 
a  good  recipe:  Scale  and  clean  the  fish, 
therr  soak  in  cold  brine  containing  25 
per  cent.  salt.  Let  them  remain  in  the 
brine  45  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
brine,  drain,  and  pack  in  jars.  Add  to 
the  jars  a  little  sage,  thyme,  parsley, 
tarragon,  a  few  slices  of  onion,  and  a 
little  dried  lemon  peel.  Fill  the  jar 
with  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  diluted 
vinegar,  one  part  boiled  water  and  two 
parts  cold  vinegar.  Close  jar  without 
screwing  tight  and  cook  at  240°,  five 
minutes  for  each  pound  of  fish.  This 
recipe  is  given  by  Prof.  Gerald  Mc¬ 
Carthy  of  North  Carolina.  When  the 
cooking  is  finished  screw  the  jars  tight 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  dark  place.  Fish 
deteriorates  so  easily  in  quality,  de¬ 
veloping,  with  any  degree  of  putrefa- 
cation,  such  dangerous  ptomaines,  that 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  prepar¬ 
ing  or  preserving.  The  recipe  here 
given  is  recommended  for  herring  or 
mullet;  large  fish  may  be  sliced  into 
thick  cutlets  and  prepared  the  same  way. 
Wc  bake  fish  in  diluted  vinegar  with 
savory  herbs,  but  without  the  brine 
bath,  for  immediate  consumption.  The 
fish  is  put  in  an  earthen  jar  or  closed 
baker  with  the  seasoning  herbs,  covered 
with  diluted  vinegar,  closed  up  with  a 
lid,  and  then  baked  six  or  eight  hours. 
It  is  eaten  cold,  is  very  savory,  and 
all  small  1>ones  are  softened  almost  to 
jelly,  so  it  is  a  very  desirable  way  of 
cooking  shad,  herring,  or  other  bony 
fish.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give 
further  advice  about  canning  fish  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  them. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  Direct  from 

Fac  to  r y , 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 


ONE  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

■we  it-fmul  yonr  money  if  yon 
are  not  satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


have  r«I)  yesra’  reputation  be¬ 
hind  them.  Our  Stove  Book,  Free, 
*.olls  what  makes  a  stove  good. 
Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 
Interest  You 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y 


WESHIP°»APPROVAL 

•wxthout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  otf'ers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prir , 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  ruonder ful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SnrSTb.1 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

TIRES*  Coaster-Brake  roar  wheel*, 

repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  ojfier. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  D  60"  CHICAGO 


For  the  Farm 

|  Shop  or  suburban  home. 

I  Turn  a  switch  and  flood', 

I  your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 
outfit?  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries, 

I  etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap¬ 
er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
1  ,^an  a[>y  other  light,  . 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
.  MFG.  COMPANY 
i  23/  St.  Clair  St..  Dayton,  O. 

I  lJUpest  Mfrs.  of  J fruition  ' 
and  Liplitinpr  Apparatus 
Exclnaiveiy  in 
the  U.S. 


Anty  Drudge  to  the  discouraged 

Mrs.  F.  Armer — “Oh,  dear,  I  hate  to  think  of  wash  day 
again,  steaming  over  hot  suds  from  daylight  to 
night !” 

Anty  Drudge — “Do  you  still  wash  that  way?  Look  at 
Henry  out  there.  Is  he  cutting  the  grain  with  a 
sickle?  Not  much!  He  uses  a  modern  binder. 
You  should  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  You’ll  have  no 
boiling  and  you  can  do  the  wash  in  half  the  time  and 
have  it  cleaner,  too.” 

In  some  countries  farmers  still  plow 
with  a  crooked  stick.  But  in  America 
there  are  all  sorts  of  time-saving,  labor- 
saving,  money-saving  farm  implements. 

And  there  are  just  as  many  inventions 
by  which  farmers’  wives  can  make  their 
work  easier.  Washing,  for  instance,  has 
always  been  the  hardest  of  work.  But  the 
invention  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  has  taken 
all  the  drudgery  even  out  of  this. 

Get  a  cake  from  the  store  and  try  the 
Fels-Naptha  way  of  washing  flannels, 
colored  things,  white  goods — anything  and 
everything  washable.  No  boiling,  no  hard 
rubbing — just  cool  or  lukewarm  water. 
Cuts  the  time  in  half;  ditto  the  work. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


et#o 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  BEEF  CATTLE. 

We  have  not  used  silage  for  this  purpose, 
hut  have  used  it  for  breeding  stock  of  a 
beef  breed,  namely,  the  Aberdeen  Angus, 
and  we  consider  it  the  cheapest  and  best 
feed  in  existence  for  beef,  mint,  or  breeding 
stock,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  dry 
feed.  We  always  fed  our  silage  in  tne 
morning  and  dry  feed  at  nigbt,  and  had 
splendid  results.  We  see  no  reason  why 
beef  cannot  be  prolitably  grown  in  Dela¬ 
ware  with  the  use  of  silage,  and  our  mild 
climate  should  make  this  an  ideal  beef 
producing  country.  We  can  grow  as  heavy 
a  crop  of  silage  corn  here  as  almost  any¬ 
where,  and  sorghum  we  would  also  consider 
a  good  silage  feed,  it  yields  very  heavily, 
more  1  think  than  corn.  We  use  it  for 
green  feed  for  our  horses,  colts  and  cattle 
from  August  till  October  frost  falls  on  it, 
and  sometimes  think  we  could  not  grow 
stock  without  it  to  a  profit.  When  our 
pastures  are  dry  and  short  in  the  Fall  the 
sorghum  is  fed  once  a  day,  all  the  stock 
will  eat  scattered  over  the  pastures,  and 
they  begin  to  fatten  as  soon  as  we  com¬ 
mence  feeding  it.  MV  EE  &  son. 

Delaware. 

After  an  experience  of  seven  years  feed¬ 
ing  silage  to  beef  cattle  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  feed  that  can  be 
raised  in  a  country  suited  to  corn  culture, 
i  cannot  say  what  it  would  cost  W.  It.  M., 
page  010,  to  feed  a  steer  on  silage,  as  so 
much  depends  on  local  conditions.  The 
man  who  can  raise  00  to  75  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  and  can  handle  it  cheaply 
certainly  can  feed  cheaper  than  the  man 
who  raises  only  25  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
has  poor  facilities  for  making  it  into  sil¬ 
age.  I  think  a  silo  15x80  holding  about 
100  tons  would  feed  50  cattle  weighing  800 
pounds  four  months  all  the  silage  they 
would  cat,  provided  they  have  a  little  hay 
and  the  proper  concentrates  which  I  can 
procure  cheapest  in  cotton-seed  meal.  As 
to  profit,  so  much  depends  on  the  man,  the 
breeding  of  the  cattle  and  local  conditions, 
that  I  would  not  venture  a  guess.  A  well- 
bred  steer  will  take  on  twice  as  much 
weight  as  a  scrub,  and  sell  for  much  more 
per  pound,  and  make  a  profit,  while  a  scrub 
will  lose  money.  Don’t  feed  good  feed  into 
bad  cattle.  1  would  raise  the  largest  corn 
that  would  mature  in  my  land  ;  in  fact  I 
raise  a  corn  that  will  not  all  mature  for 
cribbing,  and  let  it  stand  as  long  as  1  dare 
on  account  of  frost.  1  plant  so  as  to  raise 
the  largest  amount  of  grain.  If  a  corn- 
binder  is  used  to  harvest  tne  corn  it  works 
best  on  drilled  corn.  As  to  whether  it  will 
be  profitable  and  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
feed  them,  it  is  impossible  for  me  even  to 
make  a  guess,  as  so  much  depends  upon  vhe 
man,  on  local  conditions,  markets,  etc.  The 
kind  of  cattle  you  get  has  much  to  do  with 
it,  as  some  cattle  will  gain  twice  as  much 
as  others.  It  is  quite  difficult  now  to  buy 
good  feeders  at  a  fair  price.  If  W.  R.  M. 
will  send  to  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  its  bulletin  on  feeding  silage  to 
beef  cattle  lie  will  get  facts  no  one  can 
give  otherwise.  The  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  has  made  extensive  experiments 
with  feeding  silage  to  all  grades  of  beef 
cattle,  and  furnishes  an  instructive  bulle¬ 
tin  that  will  answer  W.  It.  M.’s  questions 
better  than  any  feeder  can,  because  of  the 
care  taken  to  weigh  everything  and  keep 
carefully  the  results.  it.  e.  thrasher. 

West  Virginia. 

For  steers  on  full  feed  silage  is  too  bulky 
and  carries  too  much  water,  and  for  best 
results  the  daily  ration  should  be  about  10 
pounds  per  head.  If  the  steers  are  just 
to  be  carried  through  Winter  then  silage, 
even  fed  alone,  is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
feed,  though  Soy  beans  cut  into  the  silo 
with  the  corn  or  some  cotton-seed  meal 
added  to  the  ration  will  greatly  improve 
the  feeding  value.  A  silo  15x33  feet  should 
hold  120  tons,  which  should  be  ample  to 
feed  the  50  steers  40  pounds  per  day  each, 
and  eight  or  10  acres  of  good  corn  should 
fill  the  silo.  Stave  silos  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  here,  and  are  probably  the  best  form 
of  wooden  silo.  A  good-sized  and  leafy  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  should  be  grown ;  drilling  is 
best,  and  at  the  usual  distances  for  a  crop 
of  grain,  the  method  of  planting  here  being 
in  drills  3%  feet  apart  and  12  to  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  a  single  grain  in  a  place. 
The  corn  should  be  planted  at  the  usual 
corn  planting  time,  and  put  into  the  silo 
when  the  corn  is  ripe  enough  to  shock.  The 
silage  should  not  cost  more  than  82  per 
ton  to  produce,  and  a  good  stave  silo  with 
stone  or  concrete  foundation  should  not 
cost  more  than  81.50  for  each  ton  of 
capacity.  Steers  eating  a  large  ration  of 
silage  will  relish  some  crushed  corn  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  perhaps  some  dry 
fodder,  though  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  would 
he  more  desirable.  The  use  of  silos  has  so 
many  good  points  to  recommend  it  to  feed¬ 
ers  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  that  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  advise  their  construc¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  the  building  equipment 
of  the  farm.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 

The  questions  of  W.  R.  M.,  page  (510,  are 
worthy  of  thorough  discussion.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  answer  the  questions,  but  only 
give  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  conditions 
here  and  the  feed  available  and  let  some 
college  professor  or  some  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  balancing  of  feed  rations  answer 
the  questions.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
better  barns  would  be  needed  here  to  house 
live  stock,  to  make  a  success  of  feeding. 
There  are  lots  of  cattle  which  have  very 
poor  shelter.  As  to  the  feed  that  can  be 
grown,  conditions  are  ideal.  It  is  almost 
indefinite  how  much  silage  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre  of  ground  here.  If  ground  is  in 
good  condition,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
plant  in  drills  about  one  foot  apart  in  the 
drill,  rows  wide  enough  apart  to  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  if  Velvet  beans  were 
planted  with  the  corn  the  tons  per  acre 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  add  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  silage.  1  think  Eureka 
corn  would  be  the  best  variety  to  plant. 
Soy  beans  grow  very  well  here.  Why  not 
raise  Soy  beans  and  grind  them  up  with  the 
nubbin  corn  to  help  balance  the  feed  ration, 
run  the  fodder  through  a  fodder  cutter, 
and  feed  stock  molasses  along  with  the 
fodder?  Every  bit  will  be  eaten  clean;  also 
feed  the  Soy  bean  straw  in  the  same  way. 

I  think  W.  R.  M.’s  conditions  would  be 
first  class  for  baby  beef  raising.  What 
De'aware  needs  is  more  live  stock  raising 
and  feeding.  Farming  conditions  would  be 
greatly  improved  in  that  way.  1  think  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station  at  Newark, 


Del.,  could  assist  W.  R.  M.  very  well  in  get¬ 
ting  started  in  his  feeding  venture,  which 
if  rightly  managed  will  add  fertility  to  his 
soil  and  dollars  to  his  bank  account. 

Delaware.  G.  c. 

In  the  corn  belt  silage  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  feed  for  cattle,  either  for  beef  or 
milk  production.  1  will  give  figures  with 
impression  that  W.  R.  M.  is  also  the  owner 
as  well  as  the  farmer  of  the  300  acres. 
Build  some  kind  of  an  imperishable  silo  of 
tile  or  glazed  clay,  no  insurance  needed 
on  building  or  contents,  no  paint  or  re¬ 
pairs,  no  blowing  down.  Size  of  silo  for 
50  head  of  cattle  10x30,  150  tons  capacity, 
costing  about  8400  ;  will  feed  50  head  four 
months  and  a  little  left  for  dry  weather 
if  needed;  the  yield  of  corn  to  be  10  tons 
per  acre,  would  require  15  acres  to  fill  silo. 
As  to  relative  cost  of  production,  corn  sil¬ 
age  or  dry  feed  and  stover  putting  corn  in 
silo  cost  50  cents  per  ton.  150  tons  875. 
Cutting,  husking  and  binding  stalks  on  15 
acres,  or  1020  stacks  at  nine  cents  per 
stack,  801.80;  81  for  twine,  892.80;  will 
cost  about  82.50  per  acre  to  get  the  dry 
corn  ground,  857.50,  so  the  expense  of  dry 
crop  will  be  8180.80.  I  consider  the  cart¬ 
ing  of  corn  from  field  to  silo  will  equal 
carting  dry  corn  and  stalks  from  field  and 
carting  corn  to  mill  and  home  after  grind¬ 
ing,  so  we  have  a  difference  of  855.30  in 
favor  of  the  silage  as  cost  of  production, 
as  the  silo  cost  more  for  storage  than  a 
corn  crib  to  hold  corn  and  a  rick  outdoors 
for  stalks.  Suppose  we  deduct  from  the 
$55.30  interest  on  the  silo  cost  of  $400  at 
six  per  cent,  $24.00  ;  then  the  balance  will 
be  $81.30,  still  in  favor  of  silo.  So  in  a 
direct  way  you  can  see  $31.30  to  go  in 
the  little  redhead’  bank,  while  150  tons  of 
corn  goes  in  the  imperishable  silo,  two 
things  which  ought  to  put  any  farmer  in 
the  class  of  good  intelligent  stock  raiser. 

I  have  fully  considered  this  fact,  that 
one  acre  of  corn  in  the  silo  is  worth  two 
in  the  field,  half  under  water  or  snow,  or 
to  put  it  in  other  words,  the  silo  doubles 
the  value  of  the  corn  crop  to  be  fed  on  the 
farm,  and  will  give  better  results  either  in 
beef  production  or  milk  production.  The 
kind  of  corn  to  plant  is  the  kind  which 
suits  the  soil  best ;  the  kind  formerly  grown 
would  be  a  good  variety  to  try  first.  Plant 
same  time  as  for  growing  regular. crop.  If 
to  bo  cut  by  hand  knives  plant  in  hills 
about  28  inches  apart,  four  grains  in  place, 
and  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  If  to  be 
cut  by  machine  plant  in  rows  one  grain  in 
place  about  eight  or  10  inches  apart.  The 
time  to  cut  will  be  controlled  by  local 
observations  only,  or  when  the  corn  has 
reached  the  proper  maturity  of  grain. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  .1.  D.  s.  C. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 


We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  sensible  man  living  who 
would  purchase  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator 
for  his  own  use  if  he  would  but  see  and  try  an  improved 

DE  LAVAL  machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99%  of  all  separator 
buyers  whodo  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  before  buying  purchase  the  DE 
LAVAL  and  will  have  no  other.  The  1% 
who  do  not  buy  the  DE  LAVAL  are  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
something  else  than  real  genuine  separator 
merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who  wishes  it 
may  have  the  Free  Trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  at  his  own  home  without  advance 
payment  or  any  obligation  whatsoever. 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your  nearest  town  or 
write  direct  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

■-  'J.W  -  V '  .JJK yjM.  .-.-.rj.  V,-,«  TtFBmn  BW  I 


Cement  Moor  for  Cow  Stable. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  a 
cement  stall  and  floor  of  same  for  a  cow. 
The  floor  is  plentifully  covered  with  straw 
for  bedding,  but  I  am  in  doubt  about  it 
being  healthful  for  any  animal  to  lie  on 
cement  floor?  2.  I  low  long  before  calving 
should  a  cow  be  turned  dry?  My  cow  gives 
eight  quarts  a  day  and  will  calve  in  two 
months.  s. 

1.  Cement  floors  are  commonly  used  in 
cow  stables,  and  when  well  bedded  a  re 
generally  considered  very  satisfactory.  As 
our  plank  floors  wear  out  we  are  replacing 
them  with  brick  laid  in  dry  sand,  and  find 
this  answers  the  purpose  very  nicely.  We 
had  a  quantity  of  old  brick  on  hand  which 
were  not  salable,  lienee  we  used  them  in¬ 
stead  of  cement.  Planks  are  so  expensive 
and  wear  out  so  quickly  that  few  farmers 
use  them.  My  own  opinion  is,  however, 
that  a  plank  floor  Is  somewhat  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  either  cement  or  brick  ;  but 
when  my  bricks  are  all  used  up  I  shall 
certainly  use  cement,  and  depend  upon 
plenty  of  bedding  to  prevent  slipping  and 
promote  comfort. 

2.  We  aim  to  have  our  cows  go  dry  about 
two  months  before  calving.  Some  of  them 
will  go  a  little  longer  than  this  and  others 
are  so  persistent  in  their  milking  qualities 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  them  dry  off  at  all. 
We  would  advise  you  to  dry  off!  your  cow 
as  soon  as  possible  to  give  her  at  least  a 
few  weeks  rest  before  freshening. 

C.  S.  M. 


vv  c  wain  tu  scnu 
you  our  latest  catalog 
— an  interesting  book 
that  tells  all  about  the 

SHARPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 


We  want  to  show  you  how  this 
machine  will  milk  any  cow  in 
dairy  for  less  than  one  cent— including 
the  cost  of  the  power  and  wages  of  the 
operator.  If  you  hire  hand-milkers  you 
know  it  is  costing  you  about  three  times  that 
amount  for  labor  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  board  and  the  continual  worry 
and  disappointment. 


This  saving  twice  a  day  on  every  cow  you 
own  amounts  in  a  single  year  to  a  clear  extra  profit 
of  $15.00  from  each  cow,  or  a  total  laving  of  from 
$300  to  $1,500 — according  to  sizo  of  your  herd. 


We  offer  to  place  a  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  your  disposal — give  ample  time  for  trial — 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  there  will  be  no  sale. 


Write  today  for  Catalog  E. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Cow-Ease 


Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  it3  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25.  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis-  < 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1 .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CAR.PENT  ER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


=Y=lTSj 


•  .THE  ^ 

*  ANIMALS 

•..FRIEND 

Keeps  flics  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  anjmals*-i n  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

I  In  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  inieclion.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

QPVn  <£  I  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OE.il  IS  .p  1 ,  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  anil  our  3-tub©  gravity  sprayer 
without,  extra  charge.  Money  hack  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  I- REE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  Si.,  Phila. 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
wo  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  days 
trial  if  it  is  not 

1'ust  as  we  tell  you. 
t  will  nmin  either 
direction,  and  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  (15  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guarantee. 

BROWNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansino,  Mich. 


Kemoves  Bursal  KnLargemcntSr 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Tain. 
Does  not  Dlister,  remove  tlio  hair 

_ ,  or  lay  up  the  horse.  ®2.00  a 

Ccforo  Aftcr  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  K  free. 

ABSOItBINK,  Jit.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  toll  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $3  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


The  old.  reliable  lemedy  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  ior  Spavin.  Curb.  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  Invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  irom  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1.  6  for$5.  "Treat-  I 
_  isc  on  the  Horse’*  I-rce  at  drug¬ 
gist  or  from  I)r.  It.  1.  KENDALI.  CO., 
Knoahnrg  Falls,  VtM  C.  S,  A. 


Don’t  letYoair  Horse  Suffer 

■  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  q 
windpufis,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Pet'manent  cure  for  oil  horse  ailments. 

Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get  . 
a  l»ottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary  J  *  . 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail.  \j*0Pa 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


MINERAL. 

^J;:,HEAVE 


Fifty 

.Years 


REMEDY 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  It.  t'UllUli,  Box  M2,  Forcatvllle,  Conn, 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse55 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


$3  Package 

Will  cure  any  case  or  ' 
,  ,  money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price; 
Agents  Wanted 
W.ite  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,?*. 


BLATCHFORD’S 
CALF  MEAL 

Fattens  Calves  Quicker  Than 
Milk  and  Much  Cheaper 

WXSNER  MFG.  CO. 
230  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

“ Everything  for  dairymen 
always  in  stock” 


3-D  GRAINS  Make 
Prizewinners 


S  Scien- 

r  1 1  f  i  c  t 

feeders  en¬ 
thusiastic.  More  and  cheaper  milk.  FREE 
Quotations.  Get  your  name  on  our  mail¬ 
ing  list.  Write  TODAY. 

DEWEY  BROS.  CO.,  Box  544  Manchester, 

Oil  Meal,  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Alfalfa  Meal,  Corn,  Hay,  etc. 


4012. 


U'HhC  KUKAI>  INK;  W-YOKTKKi* 


fc>fc)I 


TUT  X  L  K. 

X.  V.  .Exchange  price  $1 .51  per  4G-quart 
can.  netting  three  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
eent  zone. 


MILK  SITUATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Inspection  of  milk  in  Massachusetts 
seems  to  be  the  leading  topic  on  the  milk 
question  just  now,  and  ideas  vary  greatly 
on  the  subject  Myron  K.  Pierce,  counsel 
for  tie*  Milk  Consumers'  league  of  Boston, 
is  putting  np  a  fight  to  get  the  Ellis  bill 
passed  in  some  form  or  other  even  after  it 
lias  been  turned  down  by  the  General  Court 
by  a  good  majority.  The  Consumers’  League 
is  reported  to  be  using  money  and  influence 
to  got  something  favorable  along  this  line 
in  some  sort  of  a  bill  passed  before  this 
session  doses,  hut  we  think  there  is  not 
much  chance  before  next  Winter.  Contrac¬ 
tor  Graustein  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  made  the  following  remarks  at 
the  recent  hearing  held  in  Boston  by  the 
8.  C.  M.  I*.  Co. :  “Lots  of  this  talk  and 
agitation  does  no  good  and  much  harm,  and 
is  always  brought  about  by  those  who  are 
really  the  least  interested,  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  of  helping  matters  that  arc 
some  one’s  else  business.  Mr.  Ellis  sent 
me  a  revised  copy  of  his  milk  bill  the 
other  day,  and  while  the  bill  reads  all 
right  if  a  reasonable  board  were  executing 
the  regulations  of  this  hill  strictly  along 
the  line  of  its  apparent  present  moaning, 
and  v.e  think  matters  in  most  cases  would 
be  all  right  under  it,  yet  as  I  understand 
it  gives  power  to  the  milk  board  to  go  as 
far  ns  they  like  beyond  its  present  reading, 
which  would  be  very  dangerous  under  a 
board  which  was  not  in  sympathy  with  or 
was  slightly  prejudiced  against  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kills  in  so  much 
that  the  consumer  should  be  safeguarded 
and  educated  to  tile  value  of  good  milk, 
and  urged  to  consume  larger  quantities  in 
various  ways  in  the  raw  state  and  in  foods. 
1  still  believe  the  surest  way  for  the  public 
to  secure  a  good  safe  product  is  to  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  cleanliness,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  milk  the  better  the  price.  Some 
claim  if  a  premium  were  paid  or  the  milk 
price  was  graded  according  to  quality,  con¬ 
ditions.  etc.,  the  rich  or  large  producer 
■would  get  all  the  benefit.  I  think  a  way 
could  lie  found  to  regulate  this  and  pay 
the  small  producer  a  larger  premium  than 
the  large  producer  wotild  receive,  which 
he  would  deserve,  because  it  is  harder  for 
him  to  get  up  to  good  conditions,  and  costs 
him  more  for  benefit  received  than  the 
larger  producer.” 

At  the  recent  hearing  the  Hood  Co. 
claimed  that  their  actual  proiif  was  one- 
third  of  one  cent  per  quart  for  handling 
and  delivering  retail  milk.  While  this  may 
be  true  yet  we  believe  there  is  a  profit  to 
the  company  in  some  of  the  figures  of 
costs  stated  by  them  in  the  handling  of 
this  milk  which  they  did  not  admit  or 
touch  upon.  We  know  that  one  delivery 
leant  uses  tip  several  horses  each  year, 
while  if  used  properly  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  The  present  average  retail  price 
■of  common  milk  is  nine  cents  in  Boston; 
the  farmer  receives  three  a n-i  a  fraction 
during  May  an<l  .lime,.  Who  is  making  the 
larger  profit,  the  producer  or  contractor? 
The  Hood  Co.  have  increased  the  price  to 
the  farmer  2  2-.'!  vents  per  can  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  a  tiling  they  can  well  afford  to 
do  above  what  they  formerly  offered. 

Some  good  will  come  from  this  hearing, 
and  the  matter  will  undoubtedly  bo  kept 
going  and  pushed  by  the  B.  C.  M.  F.  Co. 
through  its  directors  aud  officers  to  increase 
rite  market  for  milk,  and  the  price  to  the 
producer  until  he  obtains  a  fair  return  for 
this  very  necessary  product,  and  not  sell 
at  a  loss,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
many  producers,  and  has  been  the  case  too 
much  in  the  past.  We  must  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  milk  product  in  the  future,  and  we 
must  receive  enough  for  It  to  encourage 
production.  Some  of  the  present  dairies 
could  make  a  better  profit  in  -butter  and 
use  of  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm  than 
they  are  rereiving  by  soiling  to  the  con¬ 
tractors.  I  know  of  a  case  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  a  certain  section  lias  a  cream¬ 
ery  and  is  getting  better  returns  for  its 
dairy  product  than  we  close  to  Boston  are 
receiving  for  market  milk.  T  will  give 
figures  and  circumstances  about  this  an¬ 
other  time.  a  k  p 


fm:  Boston  Common  observes  that  if 
the  supporters  of  the  Ellis  Milk  bill  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  they  are  up  against 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  and  must  radi¬ 
cally  change  their  programme,  their  valor 
is  more  admirable  than  their  discretion. 
Tile  bill  this  yea r  was  relieved  of  several 
of  its  most  objectionable  features,  and  yet 
failed  to  get  a  respectable  support  on  a 
roll  call.  Still,  its  career  lias  demonstrated 
at  any  rate  that  there  is  money  in  the 
milk  business,  if  only  for  legislative  coun¬ 
sel,  the  State  printers  and  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice. 


Legal  Quality  of  Cream. 

Must  cream  have  a  certain  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  to  bo  sold  for  cream?  Is  it  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  street  inspection  the  same  as 
milk,  and  is  there  a  line  if  it  does  not 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard?  i„  B. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

.The  agricultural  law  of  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  a  standard  for  cream,  which  shall 
not  lie  less  than  18  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 
Tlie  law  says  that  the  terms  “pure  cream” 
or  ■•unadulterated  cream”  when  used 
singly  or  together,  moan  cream  taken  from 
Pure  and  unadulterated  milk.  The  term 
“adulterated  cream”  when  used  shall  mean 
cream  containing  less  than  1  j>er  centum 
of  milk  fat  or  cream  to  which  any  sub¬ 
stance  whatsoever  has  been  added.  It 
would  seem  front  this  that  any  percentage 
of  fat  might  be  marked  “adulterated  cream” 
and  bi'  sold  legally.  I  am  told  that  some 
low  lesting  cream  is  marked  “ice  cream 
mixture”  and  sold  if  it  has  no  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  fat.  Other  names  are 
used  and  any  sort  of  cream  sold,  is  the 
statement  of  those  who  ought  to  know.  I 


can  sec  nothiug  in  the  law  that  will  pro¬ 
hibit  such  sales.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
law  which  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  less 
titan  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first 
offence,  and  the  secoud  doubles  the  fine. 
Tills  fine  is  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  chapter,  and  seems  to  re¬ 
fer  to  creant  as  well  as  to  anything  else 
mentioned  in  the  chapter.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  it  seems  to  he  impossible  to 
violate  the  law  if  one  is  really  informed 
and  tries  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the 
provision.  T  am  no  lawyer  and  I  have  no 
experience  in  shipping  cream,  but  the  law 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  no  value  except  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  cream  branded  “pure 
cream"  and  testing  below  IS  per  cent  of 
fat.  h .  if.  L. 


The  prices  here  range  about  as  follows : 
Good  horses,  from  $100  to  $250;  milch 
cows.  $60  to  $110;  beef  cattle,  six  cents  a 
pound ;  feeding  cattle,  from  three  to  four 
cents;  fat  calves,  seven  to  7 %  cents;  fat 
hogs.  $S  to  $10.  Hay,  28  to  $35  per  ton  ; 
select  corn.  88  cents  per  bushel;  elevators 
shipping  corn  $1.10  per  100;  potatoes,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  The  above  arc  wholesale  prices 
paid  to  farmers.  g.  h.  v. 

Alpha,  O. 

Butter.  25  cents ;  eggs,  20  cents  per 
dozen ;  hens,  14  cents  per  pound ;  hogs, 
seven  cents  live,  nine  cents  dressed  ;  sheep, 
four  to  five  cents  per  pound ;  cattle,  fat, 
six  cents ;  cows,  $30  to  $60  per  head ; 
stock  cattle  scarce;  stock  sbeep,  $2  to  $3 
per  head ;  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  $5  to  $0 
per  pair;  horses,  from  $100  up  to  $250  per 
head;  potatoes,  per  bushel.  $1.50;  corn,  90 
cents  per  bushel  ;  oats,  60  cents ;  wheat, 
$1  ;  hay,  $20  per  ton.  a.  L.  s, 

Kimberton,  O. 

Farm  products,  such  as  apples,  potatoes, 
etc.,  are  sold  to  local  buyers  at  the  rail¬ 
road  shipping  point  nearest  to  where  they 
were  produced.  Shipping  cattle  are  worth 
3%  to  4%  cents  per  pound,  live  weight. 
Hogs  are  six  to  seven  cents  live  weight 
and  about  nine  cents  dressed  weight.  Loose 
hay  is  worth  $16  to  $18  per  ton  in  the 
barns  for  a  medium  grade  of  Timothy. 
Prices  on  hay  have  ruled  higher  than 
for  some  time,  and  as  a  result  this  and 
towns  adjacent  were  scrubbed  up  pretty 
Clean  by  hay  buyers  early  in  the  Winter. 
Hungarian  grass  is  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  quite  rapidly,  as  it  is  considered 
more  valuable  for  milch  cows  than  hay. 
One  of  my  neighbors  expects  to  sow  40 
acres  of  Hungarian  this  Spring.  There  are 
about  1.000  cows  in  this  town,  mostly  of 
the  Holstein  breed  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  milk  from  these  cows  goes  to  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  factory  of  the  Borden  Mfg 
Co.  at  Newport,  seven  miles  distant  from 
this  town.  The  price  paid  is  from  $1.65 
to  $1.00  per  100  in  Winter,  and  running 
as  low  as  $1.05  in  Summer.  Grain  of  all 
kinds  is  very  high  "here;  wheat  bran,  $1.65 
per  100;  cracked  corn.  $1.75;  brown  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.65;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.80  to 
$1.00.  Butter.  25  to  30  cents;  eggs,  20 
cents  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  $1.20  per  bushel. 

Corinna,  Me.  o.  l.  s. 


DO  NOT  RISK 
INFECTION 

to  either  yourself  or  yonr  Norse,  by  using 
old-time  methods  and  remedies. 

ROYAL  GALL  REMEDY 

the  only  Liquid  preparation  on  the  market 
Is  applied  with  this 


ANTISEPTIC  SWAB 


and  so,  all  danger  is  prevented.  W.e  think 
your  dealer  lias  it,  but  if  he  does  not  sell 
ROYAL  GALL  REMEDY,  send  10c  and 
his  name,  and  we  will  forward  large 
sample  bottle,  with  Antiseptic  Swab. 

ROYAL  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Portland,  Me. 


Don’t  kill  your  calves  at  « 

birth,  Raise  or  veal  them  with-  1 
•  out  milk.  Makeeach calf  a  profit  II 
w— nelly  our  milk.  Hundred*  of  thousands  I 


f  of  dairymen  and  £:irmum  aro  turning  ]ofu*o«  into  biff 
profits  by  using  the  famous 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


J The  only  Perfect  Milk  Substitute— Not  a 
mill  food .  Costs  l-S  as  much  as*  ‘  wholemilk . 
Cookod  at  tho  factory— ready  to  use.  Pro- 
vents  scouring.  Calves  like  it— develops 
thorn  faster— makos  finest  vr*nl— tiri/.e  c 

'  *  milkers.  VAU.JAI51  ,K  HOOK 


wmxnnr 

FREE- _ . - -  - 

how  you  can  raise  8  calves  at  cost  of  1, 
i  Illustrated.  Write  at  once. 

§k  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory 

’Sfrw  Waukegan,  Illinois 

KjJPfcv  Est.at  Leicester, Enff., 

WtVw  in  1800. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offor  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  fanners'  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Hanks,  JHgr....ALLAMUaHY.  N.  J. 

DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPS-JX. 


intelligent  kind.  Females 

NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


entitled  to  registry ;  spared  females 
Circulars.  SILAS  DFX'KITt,  Mon  trow,  l'u 


IMPORTED  Collie  Pups  and  Brown  dogs  Drivers,  Cheap. 
1  '  »  ■— ^ Broohside  Faria,  Prospect,  0. 

A !  n  n  A  I  P  PIIPQ  PEDIGREED,  best,  farm  dogs.  Cheap. 
AIIUIALl  ruro  j.  GARNEH  WESl.  Garnerville,  N.  V. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


j  DAIRY  CATTL.33 


HOGS  and  POULTRY' 

nor  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Figs. 
CHERBY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Lickino  County,  Obia. 


PINE  GROVE  GUERNSEY  STOCK  FARM 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  HICH  CLASS 

100  Head  of  HEIFERS 
and  YOUNG  BULLS  Now 
on  Hand  For  Sale.  .  .  . 

Write  for  Particulars 
INSPECTION  OF  HKRH  SOLICITED 

GEORGE  W.  OTT  -  Owner 


Eureka  stock 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heitors. 

2  inos.  to  2 
Chester 
land 
shire 
Collie 
variety 
EDWARD  WALTER, 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  and 
LARGE  YORKSHIRE  GILTS 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Bred  to  choice  herd 
boars  that  have  proven  themselves  good  sires. 
Also  7  to  8  months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 
C.  E.  HAMILTON.  Mor.  CHAZY.  NEW  YORK 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

At  caninsTorn,  isi.  y. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  a*-*  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rif ion, N.V. 


Holstein-Frlesian  Cattle 

Herd  Kstablished  in  1880. 

Bull  Calves  for  salo  from  advanced  Registry  Damn. 
Sired  by  such  Bulls  us 

Colantlm  Johanna  I.ad, 

King  Johanna  Segis, 

King  Hengerveld  A  aggie  Fayne. 

Prices,  $25.00  to  $200.00- 

MAPLE  HILL  STOCK  FARM.  WATERBURY,  CONN. 


REGISTERED,?: 


I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

P.  ROGERS,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boers,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 
”  —  no  akin  pairs,  also  Butt  Rack 

Enos,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  Na.  1. 


CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED 

miBnne-SPRTNO  PIGS,  $7.00-pedigreed. 
llUnUUw  S.  A.  WEEKS _ DeGraff,  Ohio- 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Burocs,  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C,  K.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

No  Animal  Good  Enough  Unless  Large  Enough 

When  the  U.  S.  Government  required  boars  of 
immense  size  and  feeding  quality  with  which  to 
improve  the  native  stock  of  Panama,  it  purchased 
them  from  our  herd.  The  selection  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  made  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chicago  packinghouses.  Isn’t  this  tho 
ty pa  of  Berkshire  you  need  ?  Mature  animals 
weigh  600  to  850  lbs.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDTNG,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


8»fT1D  C  Al  C-3  Boars  and  2  Sows.  Registered 
lull  wnLC  Berkshire  Stock.  A!1  well  marked 
and  good  form.  10  months  old.  These  pigs  are  sired 
by  Rivals  Artful  Lee  1279K7,  1st  prize  Boar,  North 
Westchester  County  Horse  and  Cattle  Show,  1911, 
out  of  Dellwood  Pansy  Bell  146302,  an  exceptionally 
well  bred  sow.  For  further  particulars,  address 
Ralph  Milkurn.  Littlebrook  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 


FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH,  Esperanza  Farm,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

OFFERS  A  VKARIJNG  SON  OF  TUB  1NBRKD 


OWL  AND  MODEL'S  OXFORD  LAD  KRISHNA 


Dam  and  grand-dam.  advanced  registry.  Sire’s 
dam.  the  great  Fontaine  Boyle.  3  lbs.  butter  in  24 
hours.  The  Dani  of  this  Bull  has  Just  Milked  Over  8,000  lbs. 
Milk  as  a  Three-Year  Old.  She  is  close  up  in  the  best 
Island  butter  blood.  Order  at  once.  Price  $75. 


MSii  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  tills  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somkrvillk  N.  J. 


Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheat).  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULB  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Four  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16th  pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45 — 
and  one  6  months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  Edgewood  Farm,  Route 2, Whitewater, Wis. 


CHD  C  A I  C-Uull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
rUH  OIILC  First  Prize  Far  Hills, N.  .T-  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam.  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
vine  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bollefontamo 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Beilefontaino  Reauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count.  Bect.ive  4226  H.  C  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WHITE  HORSE  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 


We  specialize  on  shipping  Trios  of  Pigs,  one 
Boar  and  two  Hows,  unrelated.  Registered  and 
Transferred.  Mated  from  blood  lines  that  will 
produce  results.  W  rite  for  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  BLAKE  ARKCOLL,  Mgr..  Paoli,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- Rj,fiS 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  furrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  order* 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet,.  J.  E.  W  ATSON.  Piunrietor,  Mnrhledale,  Conn. 


TStJS.  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

of  a  large,  prolific  and  well 

marked  type,  eight  and  JNO.  C.  BREAM, 
twelve  weeks,  $10  and  $12.  R.  4  *  Gettysburg,  P». 


BERKSHIRE  and  O.l.  C.  SWINE  -  All  regls- 
1  tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  N.Y. 


FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

Three  young  sows  of  breeding  age  at  $16.00 
each.  Also  a  few  yontig  pigs  of  either  sex. 
DR.  J.  R.  ALLEN  OIUVKI-L,  N.Y. 


IGH-CI-ASS  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  ForSole. 

WILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood,  Del. 


KJBSaSB  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

Stapleton  and  Hood  stock.  Fine  Follows.  $10each. 
10  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs.  Wardwell  Stock.  Open 
to  registry.  $10  each.  THE  MAPLES  FARM,  Berlin,  Cono. 


ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5, 1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
Homestead  Girl  DeKol  Sarcastic  Bad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


COD  CAI  C — Up  kIkIitpiI  lloMi'in-KripsiNN  Hull  Calf  from  3 
rUil  OMUL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92^  IUr.  milk  In 
«>ue  day;  $75.  Other*  nearly  a«  poor!  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATK8  HOMESTEAD  PA  KM,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


I  AKGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES,  thorough 
1-  brods.  Good  selection  young  pigs,  from  prize 
winning  stock.  SHELDON  HOMESTEAD,  Martinsburg.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  slock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  foT 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville  N  J. 


T'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Truniansbnrg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  tlio  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Breed  Up— Not  Oow«T.T»?,i^STS 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Jerseys  &  Berkshire*  S^no’ 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berk  shires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
tags,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON.  N.  Y. 


Milltr  PrnrliTV’Arc  for  New  York  City  market 
ltllin.  riUUUOOIa  desiring  information  how  to 

form  brandies  of  tho  Dairymen’s  Loaguo.  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Ai-bkbt  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  sT.r  YORKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  April  farrow,  both  sexes,  from  the  most  im¬ 
proved  type  and  registered  breeding  for  sale  when  10 
weeks  old  nt,$I0  each  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  r rates)  with  ipg- 
istnred  certificate.  W,  Allan  Gardner,  Snyder.  Erie  Co. ,  N.T 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
*-  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Gi-knmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


DE£  O  R  S  E  8 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  pi-ices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  I, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
ou  Penna.  R.R.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


RT  TOM  DUCAT,  JUNIOR  ;  Chestnut  stnl- 

H  I  wl  UU  Hon.  Service  fee,  ten  dol’ars.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Ohesaw,  (Wash.)  Nero,  reports: — 

“  Representing  the  farmers  of  the  Pine  Creek 
country,  two  of  their  number  aro  back  from  Michigan 
with  two  carloads  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle.  Tlio 
farmor*  of  that  section  recognize  the  profits  in  dairying 
right.  Fifty-seven  head  of  fine  animals  were  bought.” 

Wherever  good  money  is  made  out  of  dairying  you'll  find 
this  spirit  of  jirogress  together  with  purebred  Holstein  Cows 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  Tkey 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  SecV,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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How  to  Preserve  Brewery  Grains. 

In  one  of  your  issues  a  person  wished  to 
be  informed  how  to  keep  brewery  grains.  I 
have  used  grains  for  many  years,  and  have 
tried  many  different  ways  to  preserve  them, 
and  have  become  convinced  that  wet 
brewery  grains  cannot  be  kept  over  Winter 
in  good  condition.  My  way  is  to  put  the 
wet  grains  in  oak  barrels  or  hogsheads, 
salt  them  well,  and  tread  or  tamp  them 
down  firmly,  then  add  a  couple  of  pails  of 
water  to  each  barrel  and  leave  them  un¬ 
covered  over  night.  By  this  plan  they  will 
keep  about  a  week  in  warm  weather,  but 
to  keep  them  a  week  or  two  longer  they 
must  be  covered  on  top  with  a  number  of 
layers  of  paper  and  weighted  down.  The 
best  way  to  keep  grains  for  any  length  of 
time  is  to  dry  them.  Steam  drying  is  the 
best  way  on  a  large  scale,  but  that  is  not 
a  practical  way  for  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
dry  them,  consequently  a  different  way 
must  be  adopted,  which  is  this :  (let  some 
burlap  or  any  kind  of  coarse  strong  cloth 
about  five  feet  square,  and  spread  them  on 
the  ground  in  a  sunny  location,  and  then 
with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  small  shovel 
spread  the  grains  as  evenly  as  possible  over 
the  cloths.  If  they  are  spread  in  the  after¬ 
noon  they  will  need  no  attention  until  noon 
the  following  day ;  then  the  grains  must 
be  got  together  in  piles  in  the  middle  of 
each  cloth  and  spread  out  again,  and  at 
night  they  can  be  got  together  and  stored 
if  the  day  be  a  fair  one.  By  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  they  are  more  easily  dried  than 
anyone  would  suppose.  Dried  grains  are 
very  coarse,  and  are  not  of  much  value  for 
any  kind  of  stock,  but  if  they  are  ground 
they  are  good  enough  for  any  purpose  and 
the  animals  do  not  get  sick  or  tired  of 
them.  The  cheapest  way  for  me  to  get 
power  to  grind  them  is  by  a  windmill,  and 
thus  far  the  best  kind  of  a  mill  I  could  find 
to  grind  them  is  a  stone  mill.  I  dry  my 
grains  when  they  are  cheapest,  which  gives 
mo  cheap  grains  all  Winter,  fine  important 
fact  about  drying  grains  is  that  a  farmer 
can  have  sweet  grains  to  give  his  stock  all 
the  time,  Summer  or  Winter,  and  any  sur¬ 
plus  he  may  have  may  be  saved  if  he  so 
chooses.  Last  Summer  I  dried  enough  for 
three  cows,  a  horse  and  150  hens  for  the 
Winter,  and  did  not  lose  any  by  my  method 
of  drying.  I  use  3%  to  four  quarts  of 
ground  grains  twice  a  day  for  each  cow, 
and  about  five  quarts  for  my  horse  a  day,  I 
with  what  other  grains  would  ordinarily 
be  given  with  wet  grains.  For  hens  in  I 
Winter  1  use  some  ground  grains  in  place  of 
shorts  in  dry  mash,  but  do  not  have  good  i 
results  with  dry  grains  fed  otherwise. 

Islington,  Mass.  c.  d. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  In  New  i 
York  May  9.  The  president  emphasized  the  | 
need  of  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  of 
each  cow  and  of  breeding  from  mature  bulls 
whose  daughters  have  proved  the  value  of 
their  sires.  Rules  for  the  government  of 
an  advanced  registry  were  adopted.  An 
appropriation  of  .$<>00  was  made  for  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Dutch  Belted  cattle  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  The  following  officers 
wore  elected:  President,  Dr.  H.  W.  Lance, 
Peapaek,  N.  .T. :  vice-president,  Wendel  An¬ 
dreas,  W.  Englewood,  N.  .T. ;  supt.  adv. 
registry,  Dr.  II.  W.  Lance,  Peapaek.  N.  .T. ; 
sec’y-treasurer.  G.  G.  Gibbs,  Marksboro,  1 
N.  J.  ;  executive  committee,  Northrop  Fow¬ 
ler,  Whitestone,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  8.  Davison, 
(iO  Wall  street,  New  York :  L.  L.  Rasey. 
DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y.  :  O.  A.  Leonard, 
Tolland.  Conn. ;  E.  J.  Kirby.  Covert,  Mich. 


Cow  Chews  Old  Boards. 

What  Is  lacking  in  a  cow’s  rations  when 
she  chews  old  rotten  boards  and  such,  also 
what  feed  contains  such  minerals? 

Tyrone,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  o. 

Chiefly  lime  and  the  phosphates.  The 
cow  has  not  received  in  her  food  the 
proper  minerals.  The  unsatisfied  demand 
for  them  has  upset  her  entire  system, 
“every  bone  aches  for  food.”  Thus  she  de¬ 
velops  these  nasty  habits.  The  remedy  is 
to  give  what  she  craves.  This  is  best  done 
by  feeding  each  day  a  handful  of  fine  bone 
Tneai.  Grain,  like  wheat  bran,  ground  oats 
or  oil  meal,  will  also  help.  Cornmeal  is 
the  worst  feed  for  such  cows. 


Cement  Floors  for  Stalls. 

Will  you  give  me  advice  about  cement 
floors  in  stalls,  as  I  am  about  to  build  a 
barn  and  would  like  to  have  your  experi¬ 
ence,  and  what  others  think  about  it. 
Should  it  run  upward  or  level?  If  up¬ 
ward,  bow  much?  Should  I  give  more  bed¬ 
ding  than  for  wood  floors?  w.  b. 

Claremont,  N.  II. 

If  the  inquiry  had  been  made  stating 
definitely  what  kind  of  stock  were  to  occupy 
the  cement  stalls,  the  desired  information 
could  have  been  given  somewhat  easier. 
But  ns  the  stalls  are  to  be  built  in  a  barn 
they  must  be  intended  for  either  horses  or 
cattle,  and  I  will  make  my  guess  that  he 
wants  the  stalls  for  horses.  I  will  give 
what  information  1  can  on  cement  horse 
stalls.  Opinions  are  so  varied  in  regard 
to  this  particular  use  of  cement  one  is 
liable  to  get  in  a  pretty  lively  discussion 
when  recommending  them.  Personally,  I 
would  not  ask  a  good  faithful  horse  that 
is  quiet  in  the  stable  and  undergoing  hard 
work  to  stand  on  a  cement  floor.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  had  the  kind  that  are 
continually  pawing  and  tearing  their  stalls 
up.  I  would  cement  and  make  a  thorough 
job  of  it,  too,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
step  in  a  hole  next  the  manger  while  groom¬ 
ing  and  harnessing.  The  most  satisfactory 
horse  stall  in  my  opinion  is  one  leaving 
2%  or  three  feet  next  the  manger  for  front 
feet  to  stand  on,  which  should  be  kept 
filled  with  good  clay  which  is  much  better 
for  the  horse’s  feet,  and  unless  the  horse  is 
pretty  uneasy  and  a  habitual  pawer,  will 
require  very  little  attention  as  the  cement 
will  hold  it  in  shape.  The  stalls  should 
be  cemented  at  a  grade  of  1%  inch  to  10 
feet,  being  careful  to  have  the  grade  uni¬ 
form  to  avoid  liquids  standing  in  the  un¬ 
even  places.  After  cementing  back  as  far 
ns  the  stall  proper  the  intervening  space 
behind  horses  should  be  cemented  level 
back  to  sill,  which  makes  a  very  nice  sani¬ 
tary  and  humane  stall  for  our  most  faith¬ 
ful  and  abused  friend.  In  warm  sultry 
weather  the  stable  can  be  easily  cleaned 
and  sprinkled  with  cold  water  and  will  stay 
quite  cool  all  day  for  the  horse  when  stand¬ 
ing  idle. 


As  to  the  amount  of  bedding,  I  don't 
think  any  more  would  be  required  for 
cement  than  wood.  When  a  plank  floor 
gets  thoroughly  soaked  with  liquids  it  is 
hard  to  find  anything  more  foul-smelling, 
and  it  is  so  completely  soaked  it  takes 
weeks  for  one  to  dry  out,  but  clean  a 
cement  stall  and  it  is  dry  in  a  short  time. 
Although  the  bedding  should  be  used  a 
little  thicker  on  cement,  I  think  straw  will 
last  longer  and  stay  cleaner  on  cement  than 
wood.  w.  A.  B. 


Duuoc  Jersey  I  loos. — The  Duroc  Jersey 
hog  will  grow  to  weigh  250  pounds  as 
quickly  as  any  breed  raised,  I  believe,  and 
the  market  about  here  demands  a  hog  that 
will  dress  about  200  pounds,  that  is,  to  sell 
at  the  best  advantage.  A  neighbor  had 
some  Durocs  for  two  years  to  fat,  but  last 
year  he  bought  some  Chester  Whites.  lie 
told  me  this  Spring  that  lie  had  better  get 
Duroc  Jerseys  even  if  they  cost  him  more. 

Massachusetts.  john  f.  pesham. 

Scai.es  and  the  Cow. — This  story 
comes  from  the  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.:  A  boy  who  was  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  test  milk  at  school,  tested 
his  father’s  herd.  lie  also  weighed  the 
milk  from  each  eow  morning  and  evening 
and  kept  a  record  of  it.  lie  also  kept  a 
record  of  the  feed  given  the  cows.  After 
a  while  the  14-year-old  informed  his  pa 
that  Brindle  didn’t  give  enough  butter  fat 
to  pay  for  her  feed.  Pa  looked  at  him 
kind  of  funny.  'The  idea  of  his  boy  telling 
him  that.  Yet  hi'  did  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  boy.  He  knew  the  boy  had  been 
weighing  and  figuring.  The  boy  also  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Spot  was  paying  a  splen¬ 
did  profit,  and  Rosy  was  not  paying  for' 
her  feed,  and  so  on.  What  was  to  be  done? 
'The  boy’s  information  was  taken  and  acted 
on.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  herd  had  been 
reduced  from  21  to  14  cows  by  selling  the 
poorest  and  buying  some  more  good  ones. 
The  14  gave  more  profit  than  the  21.  That 
was  what  a  14-year-old  boy  could  do  by 
weighing  and  keeping  accounts.  The  time 
the  boy  spent  in  doing  that  weighing  and 
figuring,  only  a  few  minutes  a  day,  brought 
more  profit  than  the  day  after  day  of 
work  put  in  by  this  father.  And  these 
few  minutes  of  work  a  day  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  that  farmer  to  increase  bis  re¬ 
turns  year  after  year. 
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LI  MAX 

BOOK 

FREE 


Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
Simplest,  safest,  most  depend¬ 
able  and  biggest  capacity  Blower 
Fnsilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  si zc  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
Catalog  explains  every  - 
Send  postal  today . 
YVorsnw-WIlkinson  Co., 

50  H  phUnd  Avenue, 

Warsaw, 

N.  V. 


Send 

Name 

Now 
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Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla, N.  Y.  Li 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH 

KRESO  DIP  N9.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2 1 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS. MITES, FLEAS, 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.  MANGE  .RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFV. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOI 

PARKE, DAVIS  a  CO.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 
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Build  right  in  the  first  place  and  you’ll  never  regret  it.  Concrete 
requires  no  repairs,  practically  lasts  forever  and  is  cheaper  in  the 
long  run.  Your  culverts  will  not  sag,  wash  out  or  give  you  any 
trouble  if  you  specify 

T  riimiPORTUA.ND 

LLnlWlCEMENT 

Leading  engineers  insist  on  Lehigh  because  it  is  always  uniform  in  color, 
strength  and  quality.  Some  of  the  largest  structures  in  this  country  are 
built  with  Lehigh.  Choose  it  for  all  your  concrete  work.  Look  for 
the  Lehigh  mark  on  every  bag. 


A  Concrete 
Culvert 


Two  Valuable  Books  Free 

Write  at  once  for  the  two  Lehigh  handbooks  — “The  Modem 
Farmer”  and  “Concrete  Silos”  giving  plans,  details  and  $$$/ 
practical  instructions  for  the  use  of  concrete  in  every  form  Jmlm* 
of  farm  construction.  A  postal  or  letter  brings  both 
without  charge. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  389A,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(11  mills,  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity)  Lehigh 

(65>  sets  the 

Standard 


a® 


Will  you  accept 
this  book  free? 


SIMPLY  send  us  your 
name  and  receive  by 
return  mail  this  val¬ 
uable  book  absolutely 
FREE  and  postpaid. 
Learn  how  to  make 
more  money  from  your 
stock.  The 


fBlizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 


is  a  money-making  necessity  for  the 
farmer,  dairyman  and  breeder.  It  has  been 
tested  for  forty  years  and  made  good. 

Blizzard  advantages— elevates  any  height 
and  almost  runs  Itself — easy  to  net  up  and  operate— 
Bolf-foed— knives  can  be  adjusted  at  full  spoed— comes 
mounted  or  unmounted—  unqualified  guarantee— Bold 
by  rellablo  dealers.  Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

1426  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  C. 


The  Fastest, 

Surest  and  Safest 
Si!o  Filler— “OHIO” 

Used  and  indorsed  by  nearly  every  State 
and  U.  S.  Experiment  Station  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers.  Send  for  proof.  Design, 
materials  and  construction  backed  by  r>8 
years  manufacturing  experience,  and  86 
years  of  making  Kilo  Fillers.  Five  styles  to 
select  from— each  one— n on  exploitive.  No 
delays  or  breakdowns— capacity  8  to  SO  tons 
per  hour  on  one  half  Inch  cut.  Direct 
-tl  IS  drive.  Only  ono  belt  pulley  and  six  gears. 
Taken  less  power,  Is  wonderfully  simple. 
“T"  Cuts  corn,  alfalfa,  held 

peas,  soy  beans,  sor¬ 
ghum,  kalllr  corn,  milo 
maize,  dry  fodder,  etc. 
Send  name  on  postal  for 
FREE  Book.  Address 
SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Intcrehangeablc 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 
other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 
in  our 
Cata¬ 
log. 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  Invented 
the  Modern  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  In  Improve¬ 
ments.  We  offer  the 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  “The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


BPWBB  YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 

VKTERINA  RY  profession.  Catalogue 
T/f  \r free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
Liaai.  ’  ‘I College,  Pep. 10,  Grand ltapicls,  Mieb. 

Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 

Over  EH  PITCC  Machines  are 

QQ  j  fully  guaranteed 

Years  ^  -  You  take  no  risk 

Experience 
Back  of  it. 


We  waut  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  eivo  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  wo  do 
not  feol  it  a  risk  to  mako  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  freo. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


rOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 

'Green  Mountain.”  All  woodwork 
below  tool  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 
^ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  I'rof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage  ?”  ‘‘Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  does  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 
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Make  your  Silo  a  true  economic  factor  —  not  a  constant 
expense.  Examine  the  merits  of 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

DECAY-PROOF-STORM-PROOF— EXPENSE-PROOF 

The  I  m  perishable  doesn’t  cost  a  cent  beyond  its  original  price.  It  never 
needs  repairs.  It’s  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks,  fire-proof  and 
moisture-proof.  Simple  to  construct  'and  lasts  forever.  A  perfect  silage- 
preserver.  Keeps  the  silage  perfectly  clear  up  to  the  wall. 

You  owe  it  to  t.ho  economic  manngment  of  your  farm  to  send  for  our 
free  catalog  and  consider  the  matter  The  first  cost  of  this  silois  the  last. 
No  hooping,  no  painting.  Everlasting.  Write  for  freo  catalog  today. 
THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO  IS  GUARANTEED 
Thirty  FaetoHes  Throughout  the  United  States 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 

University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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TRAGEDIES  IN  FIRELESS  BROODERS. 

Eju’Keience  Witii  Fireless. — Continued 
use  of  flreless  brooders  develops  a  better 
acquaintance  with  their  advantages  and 
also  with  their  limitations.  This  year  we 
are  trying  a  new  kind ;  now  to  us,  at  least, 
and  while  they  are  proving  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  now  that  we  have  learned  to  use 
them,  we  have  had  one  or  two  disastrous 
experiences  that  have  taught  us  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  care  and  judgment  in  their  manage¬ 
ment.  Wishing  to  be  rid  of  the  deadly 
corners  that  proved  death  traps  for  so 
many  chicks  in  the  old  type  of  square 
brooders,  we  conceived  the  idea  this  year 
of  making  the  hovers  circular  in  form 
and  doing  away  with  those  right  angles 
that  seem  to  exercise  a  fatal  fascination 
for  growing  chicks. 

Round  Corners. — As  it  would  be  a  little 
difficult  for  an  amateur  carpenter  to  make 
a  round  hover  of  wood  large  enough  to 
hold  -00  or  more  chicks,  wo  decided  that 
they  should  be  made  of  galvanized  sheet 
iron  instead.  1  say  we,  hut  the  truth  is 
that  the  idea  of  using  iron  was  adopted 
under  protest  from  the  superintendent  of 
the  primary  department  of  the  poultry 
plant,  who  felt  quite  sure  that  the  tender 
babies  would  refuse  to  be  cradled  In  so 
cold  a  nest.  However,  a  strip  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron  10  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide 
was  taken  and  the  ends  were  brought  to¬ 
gether,  to  form  a  circle,  and  fastened 
with  rivets.  The  lower  edge  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  an  iron  hoop  riveted  to  it  at 
short  intervals,  and  a  similar  loose  hoop 
was  made  to  slip  over  the  top.  An  opening 
12  inches  long  by  four  wide  was  then  cut  in 
one  side  for  an  entrance,  and  the  hover 
was  complete  save  for  a  cover. 

Needed  Covers. — As  a  cover  for 
hovers,  we  have  found  nothing  equal 
dinary  burlap  bran  sacks.  Those, 


these 
to  or- 
whon 


hi>d  with  only  a  light  cover.  During  the 
night  the  wind  swung  around,  and  in  the 
morning  snow  was  being  driven  by  a  gale 
from  the  north  that  bodied  ill  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  that  brooder  house.  Hasten¬ 
ing  to  light  tin;  lamp  and  warm  the  build¬ 
ing.  the  hover  was  lifted,  and  disclosed 
beneath  a  solid  inat  of  dead  chicks,  cover¬ 
ing  the  lloor  and  being  trampled  upon  by 
the  survivors.  Eighty-three  dead  were 
counted,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  re¬ 
mainder  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the 
night’s  experience. 

Too  Much  Protection. — Warned  by  this 
tragedy,  we  determined  that  they  should 
have  sufficient  cover  thereafter  to  provide 
for  any  sudden  drop  in  temperature,  and 
three  of  the  burlap  blankets  were  accord¬ 
ingly  left  upon  the  hover.  All  went  well 
until  the  evening  of  the  29th.  The  weather 
had  gradually  been  growing  warmer,  but 
we  had  removed  none  of  the  covers,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  hover  was  covered,  as 
before,  with  one  thickness  of  the  burlap 
pulled  down  and  fastened  over  it.  Upon 
going  to  the  brooder  late  in  the  evening 
for  the  day’s  final  inspection,  a  distressed 
peeping  from  beneath  the  hover  was  heard, 
and  stooping  down  to  put  a  hand  through 
the  entrance  among  the  chicks  one  could 
readily  imagine  that  he  had  thrust  his  arm 
into  a  hot  oven  filled  with  steam.  The 
hover  was  quickly  snatched  from  its  place, 
only  to  find  the  greater  part  of  it’s  occu¬ 
pants  packed  tightly  together  in  a  single 
layer  upon  the  lloor.  their  bodies  drenched 
in  sweat,  and  all  apparently  either  dead  or 
dying,  while  a  fetid  steam  rose  from  the 
mass.  They  were  quickly  spread  out  14x111 
tiie  floor  of  the  brooder  house  and  the  lamp 
was  lighted  to  warm  the  building.  In  time 
all  tint  about  25  regained  consciousness  and 
got  to  their  feet.  They  had  been  <liscov- 
ered  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  25  were 
buriixl  by  the  side  of  their  predecessors, 
the  ill-fated  .HU.  and  wo  had  learned  lesson 
N7o.  2.  Since  that  time  the  hover  has  had 
but  one  burlap  blanket,  and  that  raised  to 
its  full  height,  while  the  entrance  has  been 
left  open  on  warm  nights.  The  survivors, 
something  over  100  in  number,  are  now 
upon  free  range,  being  fed  in  their  brooder 


Colony  brooder,  with  200  White  Leghorn  chicks,  five  weeks  old,  and  their  heatless  hover. 
Small  brooder  in  the  rear,  with  110  twelve-day  old  chicks,  and  burlap-covered  hover. 


turned  inside  out.  will  be  found  to  be 
sewed  along  one  side  and  across  the  bottom 
with  a  lock  stitch  that  is  easily  pulled  out 
when  loosened  at  the  lower  end.  This 
allows  the  bag  to  be  spread  out  flat,  form¬ 
ing  a  loosely  woven,  yet  warm,  blanket,  as 
many  thicknesses  of  which  may  Ixi  used 
as  desired.  One  of  these  blankets  is 
placed  over  the  metal  hover  and  the  loose 
hoop  slipped  over  the  edge  to  hold  it  In 
place.  For  the  youngest  chicks,  or  in  cold 
weather,  blankets  of  sufficient  size  are  used 
so  that  they  may  ho  made  to  sag  down  In 
the  center  and  rest  upon  the  chickens’ 
backs,  and  if  more  cover  is  needed,  other 
similar  blankets  are  laid  loosely  upon  the 
first.  As  the  chicks  grow  and  need  more 
room,  and  less  heat,  the)  blankets  are 
lessened  in  number  and  raised  in  height, 
giving  both  more  air  and  space  beneath 
them.  And  right  here  comes  the  necessity 
for  that  judgment  that  is  born  only  of 
experience.  it  is  impossible  to  toll, 
save  only  in  general  terms,  how  much 
cover  chicks  lim'd  at  different  outside 
temperatures;  given  too  little,  and  they 
become  chilled  :  too  much,  and  overheating 
brings  worse  disaster.  It  may  safely  bo 
stated,  however,  that  they  require  much 
less  than  the  novice  would  suppose,  for  the 
amount  or  heat  given  off  from  their  little 
bodies  is  remarkable,  and.  if  this  heat 
can  be  conserved,  without  at  the  same  time 
depriving  them  of  necessary  air.  little  out¬ 
side  aid  in  maintaining  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  required.  The  age  of  the 
chicks,  the  number  placed  together,  aud  the 
warmth  of  the  building  in  which  the  hovers 
are  placed,  all  influence  the  amount  of  cover 
needed,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
factors  are  constantly  varying. 

Costly  Experience. — We  think  that  we 
now  know  how  much  cover  they  should 
have  under  widely  different  conditions,  hut 
it  lias  cost  us  over  100  fine  Mareh-hatched 
chicks  to  find  out.  Our  first  hatch  of  230 
chicks  were  taken  from  the  incubator  on 
March  23,  and  after  having  been  kept  in 
the  house,  in  dry  goods  boxes,  until  April 
15,  the  surviving  224  were  placed  in  a 
Cornell  colony  house  brooder  outside.  This 
colony  house  was  provided  with  a  large 
lamp  suspendivl  from  a  rafter  to  furnish 
heat  when  needl'd.  A  metal  mother,  made 
as  described,  was  in  readiness  to  brood 
the  chicks  at  night,  and  through  the  day 
the  temperature  of  the  brooder  house  was 
maintained  at  about  that  of  un  ordinary 
living  room.  When  the  heat  of  the  sun 
shiuiug  through  the  windows  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  it  required 
hut  a  very  short  time  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  any  desired  point.  Later  it 
was  found  that  two  lanterns  burned  more 
steadily  than  the  Rochester  lamp  and  gave 
ample  heat.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
month  of  April  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
coldest,  sourest  Spring  months  imaginable, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  let  the  chicks 
out  of  their  little  house,  they  grew  and 
thrived,  practically  without  loss,  until  the 
night  of  the  23d.  The  evening  of  this  day 
was  sultry,  aud  the  chicks  were  put  fi> 


house,  and  voluntarily  going  into  their 
hover  at  night,  and  despite  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  used  as  the  subjects  of 
a  demonstration  experiment  with  a  new 
brooder,  they  are  such  a  sttirdy-looking  lot 
that  the  superintendent  draws  a.  long 
breath  when  -she  looks  at  them  and  says : 
“Oh  !  if  only  we  hadn't  lost  any  out  of  that 
flock.”  M.  B.  DEAN. 


Abnormal  Eggs. 
gives  a  formula  for 
corrected  by  M.  K. 
when  the  best  of 
against  soft-shelled 
particularly  when  the 
ing  to  lay.  Tablets 


—Mrs.  .1.  R.,  page  013, 
feeding  which  has  been 
D.,  but  there  are  times 
feeding  will  not  avail 
au<l  double- yolked  eggs, 
pullets  are  commenc- 
of  Ustilago  Maydls 


(corn  smut)  can  be  obtained  from  any  drug¬ 
gist,  and  about  a  dozen  <1  is. solved  in  a 
quart  of  drinking  water  will  usually  allay 
tjic  Inflammation  of  the  oviduct.  When 
we  locate  a  hen  laying  imperfectly  formed 
eggs,  we  give  her  one  tablet,  but  usually 
the  medicine  must  be  administered  to  the 
entire  pen  of  birds.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  dose,  giving  no  other  drinking 
water,  but  we  never  have  failed  to  effect  a 
cure.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 


For  Sale 

The  Maples  Poultry  Farm 

at  Berlin,  Conn. 

Consisting  of  fonrtoen  acres  of  as  good  land 
as  there  is  in  Hartford  County,  every  part 
of  which  can  bo  cultivated;  about  forty  acres 
of  mountain  land,  partly  eovored  with  un¬ 
derbrush;  good  lionse;  grain-house;  chicken 
coops;  hatchery,-  etc.,  etc. 

This  Plant  is  in  Shape 

to  accommodate  from  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  head  of  poultry.  Buildings  in  good 
repair.  Good  markets.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Owner  willing  to  take  part 
payment  on  mortgage,  Address 

THE  MAPLES  FARM,  BERLIN,  CONN. 


NO 


HENS 


should  be  kept  in  your  f’f  flock.  It  is  worse  than 
money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  lien  house 
clean,  sanitary  f  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor — 
ckk  production.  Avenarius  Carbolincum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARB0LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  TITE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  Athens,  Pa. 

Eggs  ami  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  brooders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyan- 
(lottos, Rocks  &  Emden  Geese;  it. I.  Rods,  P. Cochins, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 

COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS  hatching. 

$1.00  per  13.  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  V. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  largo  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  CIRCULAR. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Sait  Point,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y, 


w  Tien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  Is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.1814 

It.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  l 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

DIDV  fill  (A  If  Q—  from  our  bred-to-lay  S.<\ 
DAD  I  V n I U HO  W.  Leghorns.  Chicks.™ 
hatched  right,  are  full  of  vitality  and  can  ship  them 
safely  any  distance.  Will  guarantee  safe  arrive 
Eggs  fov  hatching  from  our  choice  matings  of  W.  1  \ 
Rocks, White  Wyandottes  and  ourimported  Salmon 
Faveiolles.  Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 
Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  IL  Y 


RaHv  PllirUc  S- C- W-  Leghorns,  Barred 
J->a.Dy  v^niCKS  Roeks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRIN  NELL,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  fOR  OUR  n»Y.m  H  PUIY  WITH  FI  RE  L  ES  S 

N  UAI  ULU  UniA  BROODER  INCLU0LQ 


PRICES  0 

PROMPT  DELIVERY 
TAYLOR’S  POULTRY 


QUALITY^: 


-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS  FOR  SALE 


CUSTOM  HATCHING— S3. 00 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS. 


a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
Each  compartment  holds  ISO 
epos.  S.  C.  W.  lenhorn  Hatchinq  Egos  for  sale— SI. 50  per 
setting;  SO. 00  per  hundred.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  DAY-OLD 
CHICKS— $15.00  per  hundred;  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 
Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.Y. 


HOFF’S 

BABY 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Noted  for  oarly  laying  qualities.  Chicks 
only  $10.00  per  100.  See  last  wooks  ad. 
for  particulars.  Booklet  free.  D.  C.  R. 

H0FE,  Lock  Box  115,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  9c  Each 

From  Froo  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hutch  every  week.  Write  for 
pricos  on  tlireo-weoks’-old  chicks.  Snfo  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  froo.  CHAN.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  SffiKEf 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS W”";1;1 

(lottos,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50—15:  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50—15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  P1USSCOTT,  Hirer  (I  ale.  N.  J. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Rod  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  *1.50  per  80,  $2.75  per  00,  *1.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Kstab.  1004.  Price  List  mailed. 

Ahovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


BROODER  INCLUDIQ 

CATALOGUE  FREE 
YARDS,  LYONS.  N.  Y. 


PDIII  TRYMFII — Send  2c  stamp 
.■’z'V1"'  11  1  ’*•  *■  ■*  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 
EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

TU  RKEY  EGGS— Reds,  M.  B.  Narrugnrwi  11  ondWlilte  n,,n«m> ... 
I  Yard  No.  1,  nil  breeds,  *3  for  1'2;  yard  No.  nil  breeds,  $3.:  ) 
for  12.  R,  1’.  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds  and  S.  ('.  Blk.  Minomas’  Kkk»  f 
rents  for  ir>,  $  I  for  loo;  Mammoth  Pekin,  I.  It.  Dark  Kkks  $1  for  13. 

It.  It.  CAULK,  -  -  It,  F,  11.  1,  Jnt-obshn rg,  Ohio. 

Hone's  Rose  Comb  Reds  fe™  HTSob^r 

and  superior  layers  of  largo  brown  eggs.  Hatching 
eggs  from  tested  layers  and  Schenectady  ami  A! 
hany  winner*.  A  satisfactory  hatch  guaranteed. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  RED  GHIX  £££ 

LIMITED  NUMBER  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AT  S3  50  PER  ICO 
AFTER  JUNE  10.  IF  ORDERED  NOW 

Full  count  guaranteed  on  delivory. 

HATCHING  EGGS  CIRCULAR  FREE 

DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Musa. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Funner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  KX 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

rE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  t’nmb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  i  . 

PRIZE-WINNING  S.  C.  REDS.  Indian  Runner 

*  Ducks,  White  Orpington  liart-ed  Rocks— Eggs 
and  Chicks.  Bsvid  M.  Hammond,  Route  5,  Cortland,  MA. 

Fawn  and  White  Runners  White  Eggs 

Kggs  for  hatching,  June  and  July,  from  best  poo, 
15  for  $2.00;  50  for  $0.00.  High  class  utility  stock 
mated  with  Walton  drakes,  50  fort3.50,  100  forlO.Po 
Order  direct  and  get  Baby  Duck  Culture  Free. 
CHERRY  HILL  FARM,  Pitlatown,  N.  ,1. 

fiaphpl  RtOQ  -OoUIen  Fawn  Indian  Knuaer 
UGCUol  UlUOi  Ducks.  First  at  Madison  Squat-1 
Garden.  Send  for  circular;  prices  cut  In  half,  now. 
GAKKKI.  RICOS.,  MORRISTOWN.  N.  J. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 

White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

EGGS  » 

UVEIZKTOIEI 

BRIDGETON, 


$2.00  anil  $3.00  per  xotMnjr. 
to  per  hunt!  red 


'V,  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES-f/^T^ 

white,  vigorous  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs  854  fertility.  100,  $5.00;  sitting,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  O.  BURR.  -  Fairfield,  Conn. 


“A  Nod  is  as  Good  as  a  Wink  to  a  Blind  Horse” 

I  SAW  it  stated  that  a  steamer  had  arrived  in  Ran  Francisco  Harbor  loaded  to  the 
water  line  with  eggs  from  China.  How  long  will  the  American  stomach  stand  this? 

If  yours  rebels  write  at  once  to  the  0ARLINGT0N  EGG  FARM.  One  of  my  neighbors 
missed  her  turkey  eggs  from  the  nest,  nearby  she  found  a  dead  black  snake  with  a 
curious  swelling  in  his  body,  on  opening  there  was  her  China  nest  egg.  Moral—  If  you 
don’t  want  to  go  to  the  hospital  write  to  DARLINGTON  at  once  where  you  will  find  any¬ 
thing  found  on  a  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  plant  that  is  up-to-date  and  a  little  ahead. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  -  Alfred  P. 


I  Want  to  Send  You 
a  6Q-Pay  Supply  of 


TJTADC  HAHN 


CTOCK  can’t  thrive  and  put  on  money-making  flesh  as  long 

deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  are  sapping  their  strength 
and  blood.  I  want  to  show  you  how  Sal-Vet  expels  these  parasites  quickly, 
without  drenching,  dosing,  mixing  or  starving.  You  simply  let  your  stock 
run  to  it  freely  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.  Sal-Vet  costs  nothing 
fails  and  only  1-12  -* - 1  — ' - * - ' - "“J - ‘  '  ’ 


of  a  cent  a  day  tor  any  sheep  or  hog  if  it  does  what  I  claim. 

Robt.  Blnatock  of  Walnut  Hall  Stock  Farm, 
Donorail.  Ky. .  says:  ’’Sooner  bo  without 
ahopp  than  without  SabVot."  Sal-Vet 
used  and  mdoraed  by 
turad  (JollcKua. 


Jaa.  Ix»ot.  of  Chaa.  Luofc  &  Sona,  Mantua. 
Ohio,  Importers  and  Hrcoieru  of  fine  Bhwfh 
ahiruUfAaya:  “I  consider  that  in  Sal- Vet  lieu  tho 
salvation  of  tho  ahoap  buainaaa  iu  America. '  * 


axe  uA  rxr.orr 


To  Try  at  My  Risk. 

I  Don't  Ask  a  Single  Penny 
(83)  of  Pay  in  Advance 

Sidney  R.  Feil,  Pres.  THE  S.  R. 


Ship  mo  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my 
report  results  in 
for  it,  if  it 
you  claim.  If  it  does  not.  you 
re  to  cancel  the  charge.  rMY  .  6-8-12 


5  leading  A^ricul-f#  Btock  60  days.  I  will  repoi 
J  CO  days  and  will  then  pay 

Send  No  Money-lust  the  * - “** 

Simply  fill  out  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many 
stock  you  have  and  I’ll  ship  enough  Sal-Vet 
60  days.  You  pay  the  freight  charge  when 
When  the  60  days  are  up  report  results. 

Vet  does  not  do  what  I  claim.  I’ll  cancel  the  jp 
charge — you  won  t  owe  me  a  penny.  jt  .  . 

FEIL  CO.f  Dept.  RNY.  Cleveland,  Ohio  /  S  pp““ir  . . . . 

No.  of  Sheep Hogs _ Cattle _ Horses 


OQ4 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

When  publishers  began  to  exploit  their 
gold  brick  securities,  we  confess  that 
we  hesitated  for  a  time  to  discuss  them 
publicly.  We  answered  many  inquiries 
by  mail  and  refrained  from  public  crit¬ 
icism,  which  we  knew  the  promoting 
publishers  would  claim  was  jealousy  of 
a  rival,  and  which  even  our  friends 
might  regard  as  ill  advised.  But  when 
the  evil  assumed  alarming  proportions, 
and  the  danger  to  our  subscribers  mul¬ 
tiplied,  we  overcame  our  natural  scru¬ 
ples,  and  told  the  truth  as  we  found  it. 
We  could  not  allow  any  possible  effect 
on  ourselves  to  interfere  with  the  service 
we  owed  the  people  who  look  to  TheR. 
N.-Y.  for  reliable  information.  Among 
others  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  Herbert  Myrick 
exploitations.  There  may  be  those  who 
thought  our  remarks  caustic.  If  so,  we 
ask  them  to  read  the  following  impas¬ 
sioned  but  withering  arraignment  of 
the  Myrick  schemes  which  appear  in  the 
June  number  of  Munsey’s  Magazine: 

“A  DECORATIVE  PROSPECTUS.” 

“Please  advise  me  if  you  think  the  profit- 
sharing  preferred  stock  of  Myrick’s  North¬ 
west  Orange  .Tudd  Company  would  be  a  safe 
investment.  I  have  always  had  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  but  the 
red-hot  done  they  have  been  sending  me 
recently  makes  me  a  little  doubtful.  I  have 
been  getting  letters  and  circulars  like  the 
enclosed  for  some  time,  but  1  have  not  an¬ 
swered  any  of  them,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  vou  think  of  the  proposition. 
Washington,  Ill.  n.  l.  n. 

“We  dislike  being  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion  on  publishing  ventures,  but  this  de¬ 
partment  would  not  be  worth  the  space  we 
give  to  it  if  we  declined  to  answer  such 
questions  as  that  of  our  Illinois  corre¬ 
spondent.  Our  readers  will  understand  that 
we  have  no  personal  feeling  against  any 
promoter  or  promoters  in  the  periodical 
field,  and  that  such  criticisms  as  we  have 
printed  are  based  solely  upon  sound  and 
well  recognized  principles  of  finance. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
specially  dangerous  feature  of  these  promo¬ 
tions — the  feature  that  makes  them,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  a  most  hazardous 
gamble,  and  in  no  sense  an  investment — is 
the  fact  that  the  publishing  business  is,  as 
a  rule,  purely  a  good-will  proposition,  de¬ 
pending  solely  upon  the  prestige  of  a  period! 
cal.  and  possessing  no  solid,  marketable 
property. 

We  should  never  advise  the  purchase  of 
shares  in  any  publishing  company,  unless 
the  enterprise  seeking  its  capital  from  the 
public  was  backed  up  with  actual,  tangible 
assets,  and  made  a  full  report  of  its  earn¬ 
ings  and  operations.  We  make  no  excep¬ 
tion  with  the  company  in  question,  for 
after  a  careful  examination  of  its  stock¬ 
selling  literature,  so  aptly  described  by  this 
correspondent  as  “red-hot  dope,”  we  feel 
that  it  is  highly  advisable  for  those  con¬ 
templating  an  investment  to  determine  the 
financial  responsibility  of  both  the  com¬ 
panies  mentioned  before  purchasing  shares. 

The  importance  of  determining  the  status 
of  this  enterprise  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  preferred  shares  of  the  Northwest 
Orange  Judd  Company  carry  what  purports 
to  be  a  guarantee  of  dividends  and  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  of  New 
York.  The  latter  concern  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  its 
name  is  well  known  to  the  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Inexperienced  persons  frequently 
buy  a  new  company’s  shares,  merely  on  the 
strength  of  an  old  name,  without  question¬ 
ing  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  or  the 
concern’s  ability  to  fulfil  the  alleged  guar¬ 
antee.  Those  who  would  he  safe  should 
buy  no  stock  whatever  on  a  name  or  guar¬ 
antee,  unless  accompanied  by  full  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  guarantor  can  fulfil  the  con¬ 
tract.  They  should  also  understand  the 
precise  terms  of  a  guarantee. 

The  financial  announcements  of  the 
Northwest  Orange  Judd  Company  are  made 
in  a  flamboyant  manner,  in  a  circular  of 
circus-poster  proportions,  with  display  type 
two  inches  high.  Red  and  blue  inks  are 
used  with  great  profusion.  The  broadside 
is  also  embellished  with  dollar  signs  ($.$$) 
— presumably  to  give  the  proposition  an 
appearance  of  easy  money.  There  is  a  free 
employment  of  such  words  as  “safety,” 
“guarantee,”  “dividends,”  and  the  like. 

The  whole  is  set-  off  by  a  large  portrait 
of  a  prosperous  looking  gentleman,  wearing 
spectacles,  which  reads,  in  red  letters,  the 
legend  :  “Herbert  Myrick,  president.”  One 
finds  this  name  appended  to  numerous 
communications  offering  stock  for  sale. 
When  persons  do  not  respond,  Mr.  Myrick. 
who  is  president  of  both  companies,  writes 
to  say  that  he  feels  “somewhat  hurt  about 


it.”  He  offers  stock  again,  and  yet  again, 
announcing  that  his  purpose  is  “to  do  good 
to  mankind.” 

The  Myrick  poster-prospectus,  tacked  up 
on  a  barn  door,  by  the  side  of  others  pro¬ 
claiming  the  virtues  of  various  brands  of 
axle  grease  and  horse  liniment,  would  serve 
admirably  for  decorative  purposes ;  but  it 
falls  woefully  short  of  fulfilling  the  recog¬ 
nized  requirements  of  a  financial  announce¬ 
ment.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  give  the 
name  of  the  State  in  which  the  Northwest 
Orange  Judd  Company  is  incorporated. 
There  is  no  list  of  directors.  The  amount 
of  authorized  capital  is  not  mentioned,  nor 
is  anything  said  as  to  how  much  of  the 
stock  is  common  and  how  much  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  how  much  of  the  preferred  is 
being  offered  for  sale.  Even  the  stock  sub¬ 
scription  blanks  do  not  give  these  details, 
nor  do  they  appear  on  the  form  of  the  al¬ 
leged  “guarantee  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.” 

Of  several  things  that  have  attracted 
my  attention  in  connection  with  the  stock 
offering  of  the  Northwest  Orange  Judd 
Company,  I  have  found  this  guarantee  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Company  of  New  York 
the  most  interesting.  Mr.  Myrick — having 
the  character  of  his  stock-selling  literature 
in  mind,  perhaps — explains  the  reason  for 
the  guarantee  quite  clearly.  He  says  : 

“I  thought,  perhaps,  that  some  of  my 
readers  might  possibly  have  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  ‘get-rich-quick  scheme,’  and  they 
would  be  afraid  of  it.” 

The  same  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  the  instant  I  set  eyes  on  the  litera- 
ture.  It  caused  me  to  read  the  posters 
carefully,  and  to  note  Mr.  Myrick’s  many  as¬ 
surances  that  his  is  not  a  “wild-cat  scheme,” 
nor  “any  fly-by-night  speculative  proposi¬ 
tion.”  You  also  have  Mr.  Myrick’s  printed 
word  for  it  that  the  enterprise  is  not  a 
“fake,”  or  a  “blue-sky  affair.”  These  as¬ 
surances  are  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  until  you  wonder  if  Mr.  Myrick  does 
not  protest  too.  much ;  but  there  may  he 
added  force  in  reiteration,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  upon  as  many  occasions  as  Mr.  My¬ 
rick  asserts  that  his  scheme  is  not  a 
“fake,”  he  adds  that  he  is  an  honest  man, 
or  modestly  prints  letters  assuring  him  not 
only  that  he  is  honest,  but  also  that  he  is 
a  “big  money-maker,”  a  person  “of  re¬ 
markable  executive  ability,”  and  a  "public 
benefactor.” 

The  letters  signed  with  Mr.  Myrick’s 
name,  and  the  “red-hot  dope”  which  accom¬ 
panies  them  convey  the  impression  that  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  Northwest  Orange 
Judd  Company  carries  a  straight  and  un¬ 
qualified  guarantee  of  the  Orange  Judd 
Company  of  New  York  as  to  both  dividends 
and  principal ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  practically  no  guarantee  of  prin¬ 
cipal.  As  to  the  guarantee  of  dividends — 
provided  the  Orange  Judd  Company  feels 
bound  to  assume  such,  and  is  capable  of 
living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement — 
these  are  not  guaranteed  unqualifiedly,  as 
is  usual  when  one  speaks  of  a  “guaranteed 
stock,”  but  for  a  term  of  five  years  only. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  letters  and  lit¬ 
erature  sent  out  in  connection  with  this 
proposition  discloses  a  surprising  amount 
of  word-juggling.  Again  and  again  you 
encounter  the  “guarantee  of  principal  and 
interest” ;  but  here  and  there  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  poster,  or  in  a  red  and  blue  “dodger,” 
or  in  a  yellow  handbill,  which  explains  the 
double  “guarantee,”  you  find  expressions 
such  as  these : 

The  dividends  on  your  money  are  guar¬ 
anteed,  as'  specified  in  the  guarantee. 

The  money  you  invest,  as  well  as  the 
dividends  thereon,  are  both  guaranteed 
just  as  stated. 

Your  money  is  safe,  because  you  can 
have  it  back  when  you  want  it,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  stated. 

The  italics  are  ours.  Of  course,  they 
qualify  the  proposition  ;  but  printed  without 
emphasis  in  a  running  sentence,  in  a  mass 
of  material  bearing  on  guarantees  and 
double  guarantees  and  the  like,  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person  might  never  notice  the 
quibble  until  he  had  bought  the  shares 
and  read  the  terms  of  the  “guarantee”  on 
the  certificate.  Then  lie  would  find  a  state¬ 
ment  in  formal  language  that  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  of  New  York  guaranteed  the 
dividends  for  five  years  only,  and  that 
furthermore  it  “agrees”  at  any  time  “dur¬ 
ing  the  sixth  year  from  the  date”  of  the 
certificate,  on  sixty  days’  notice  in  writing, 
to  purchase  the  stock  at  par,  one  hundred 
dollars  a  share. 

In  the  literature  of  the  company  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  money  set  aside  in  a  trust 
fund,  or  of  the  appointment  of  trustees  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  guarantee  or 
agreement.  I  find  no  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors,  no  record  of  its  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  of  New  York,  and  no  at¬ 
tested  statement  that  all  the  necessary 
formalities  of  such  a  guarantee  or  agree¬ 
ment  have  been  complied  with.  I  do  not 
know,  therefore,  whether  the  arrangement  is 
binding  upon  the  company  or  not,  or 


whether  it  might  be  repudiated  in  case  the 
Northwest  Orange  Judd  Company  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  purchase  of  its 
stock  at  par  should  become  a  bad  bargain. 

It  is,  of  course,  advisable  for  a  share¬ 
holder  to  determine  the  regularity  of  a  con¬ 
tract  of  this  kind.  It  seems  specially  ad¬ 
visable  in  connection  with,  Mr.  Myrick’s  en¬ 
terprises,  for  it  appears  that  a  serious  mis¬ 
understanding  has  arisen  about  a  somewhat 
similar  guarantee  which  he  gave  not  long 
ago. 

In  1010,  according  to  the  testimony  in  a 
recent  lawsuit,  Mr.  Myrick  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  acquired,  for  forty  thousand  dollars, 
an  agricultural  paper,  known  as  the  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota  Farmer.  They  formed 
tli£  Northwestern  Orange  Judd  Company  of 
Minnesota,  and  paid  the  owners  for  the 
property  in  the  stock,  indorsed  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  of  New  York  as  to 
six  per  cent  dividends  annually,  and  with 
an  agreement  to  purchase  the  shares  at 
par,  on  six  months’  notice,  up  to  October 
15,  1915. 

A  holder  of  twenty-two  shares  of  this 
stock  gave  notice,  in  due  course,  that  he 
desired  to  sell  it ;  and  as  it  was  not  pur¬ 
chased  at  the'  expiration  of  six  months,  he 
brought  suit  to  enforce  the  guarantee  and 
to  recover  twenty-two  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Myrick  asserted  that  the  service  in  suit 
was  irregular,  and  set  up  as  a  defense  that 
“said  guarantee,  if  any  there  was,  on  which 
said  alleged  claim  is  based,  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  and  was  not  to  be  performed  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.”  The  case  is  now  on 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  above 
State,  the  lower  court  having  decided 
against  Mr.  Myrick. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  appears  that  the 
Northwest  Orange  Judd  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  South  Dakota,  with  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  new  concern  has  taken  over  the 
Northwestern  Orange  Judd  Company  of 
Minnesota,  for  it  publishes  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  agricultural  paper,  though  the 
present  title  is  the  Northwest  Farmstead. 
It  is  this  company’s  stock  that  is  offered 
for  sale,  the  issue  being  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — apparently  against  property 
which  was  sold  for  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Whether  the  “guarantee”  of  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  of  New  York  on  the  shares 
of  the  Northwest  Orange  Judd  Company  of 
South  Dakota  is  of  greater  value  than  a 
similar  guarantee  on  the  shares  of  the 
Northwestern  Orange  Judd  Company  of 
Minnesota,  remains  to  be  seen.  Personally, 

1  have  some  doubts  about  it,  for  I  find 
that  on  October  4.  1911,  Mr.  Myrick,  under 
oath,  deposed  : 

That  the  interest  and  only  interest  which 
the  Orange  Judd  Company  of  New  York  lias 
in  the  Farmstead  is  a  contract,  whereby 
the  Orange  Judd  Company  of  New  York 
is  to  print  and  publish  the  Farmstead  for 
a  stipulated'  percentage  as  a  manufacturers' 
profit,  and  the  Northwest  Orange  Judd 
Company  of  South  Dakota  is  to  pay  and 
to  make  good  this  percentage,  if  the  profit 
does  not  reach  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

The  circus-poster  prospectus,  enclosed  iu 
Mr.  Myrick’s  letters  of  very  recent  date, 
contains  many  references  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  Northwest  stock  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company  of  New  York,  which  appear  to 
be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Myrick’s  deposition 
that  the  New  York  concern  has  no  interest, 
except  to  publish  the  paper  for  the  North¬ 
west  Company  for  a  stipulate^!  manufactur¬ 
ing  profit.” 


Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  United  Chemical  Co..  Reading,  Pa.,  is 
reliable  ?  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  could  not  get  delivery  of 
goods  ordered  and  paid  for  from  this 
company.  Neither  could  they  get  their 
money  returned.  Last  year  a  farmer 
sent  an  order  with  remittance  and  got 
only  a  part  of  the  goods.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  his  protests  until  we  took 
it  up  for  him.  They  then  promised  to 
ship  balance,  but  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  that  this  was  done. 

I  have  received  $8.34  to-day  from  the 
United  States  Express  Company  for  the 
case  of  eggs  shipped  July  11,  1910,  to  W. 
W.  Elzea.  I  thank  you  for  making  them 
settle,  for  I  could  not  get  any  settlement 
from  them.  If  you  will  accept  the  money 
I  will  send  it  to  you,  as  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  spend  so  much  time  for  nothing — 
about  one  year  and  a  half  on  this  claim. 

New  York.  C.  n.  w. 

This  claim  came  to  us  in  October, 
1910.  The  express  company  claimed 
the  case  of  eggs  was  receipted  for  by 
Elzea’s  man  and  Elzea  stated  it  was 
not;  that  they  had  received  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  but  the  one  from  our 
subscriber  was  not  among  them.  The 
responsibility  was  shifted  from  one  to 
another.  We  submitted  the  papers  we 
had  and  they  were  lost  or  mislaid  by 
the  express  company.  The  express 
company  blamed  Elzea  for  refusing  to 
furnish  information  asked.  He  finally 
sent  the  lists  of  shipments  to  us;  and 
after  receiving  it,  the  express  com¬ 
pany  finally  adjusted  the  claim,  j.  j.  d. 


June  8, 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“LOW-DOWN” 


A  BUY  WORD  FOR  A 

PARSONS  MILK  WAGON 

Ask  for  Catalog  “O'* 

_Built  Exclusively^for  Milkmen, {Bakers  and  Butchers 


THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  la  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 


HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing.  Write  for  it,  and 
ask  for  samples.  Both  free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  an  improved 
fastening  for  smooth-surface  roofings. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A/IOST  durable  fence 

IvA  made.  Heaviest  wires' 
Double  galvanized.  Stock’ 
(strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 
Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  O. 


IffPI  f  DRILLING 
IT  Jul/JL/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  ot 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  .Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BRO&,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


HPIIDH  S  H  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

£with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Fenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  50 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rode  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog?  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ceneral  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  loss 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 

BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.I 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  * _ 

Or  Boom  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  N.  X 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  1,  1912. 

HOTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 26)<£@  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 26  @  .26 

bower  Grades  . 23  @  .241^ 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  @  26hj 

('ommon  to  Good . 22  ®  .25 

Factory . 20  ®  .23 

Packing  Slock . 19  ©  .20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 22  ©  .23 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 20  @  .21 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  18 

Western,  best . 20  ©  .21 

Under  grades . 15  @  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  @  .15 

CHEESE 

Full  ('ream,  best . 14  @  .1414 

Common  to  Good . 12  ©  .13 

Skims . 04  ©  .11 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  @5.50 

Medium . .  4.35  @5.00 

Pea .  4.35  @  5.00 

Vellow  Eyo . 4.50  @  4.60 

Red  Kidney .  4  40  @  5.75 

White  Kidney .  5.30  ®  6.90 

Lima,  California .  6.40  @  6.50 


Prime  to  Choice. 
Common  to  Good 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

German  Crop  .... 


HOPS 


FRE8H  FRUITS 

Apples— Spy, bbl . 

Spitzenburg  ..  .  . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin . 

Greening . 

Winesap . . . 

Western,  box . 

Strawberries,  Virginia. qt . 

Carolina . 

Maryland . 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 

Cherries.  4+bu.  bkt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Huskmelons,  s’n,  bu . 

Watermelons,  100 . 


.48 

.35 

.41 

.11 

.80 


.  2  50 
.  2.50 
.  2.00 
.  2.50 
2.50 
.  2.60 
.  .75 
.  .04 

.  .04 

,  .05 

3.00 
.  1.25 
,  .10 
,  .10 
,  1.50 
25.00 


© 

52 

© 

.45 

© 

.44 

@ 

.22 

© 

.85 

© 

5.50 

© 

5.0(1 

© 

3  511 

© 

4.50 

@ 

6.110 

© 

5.00 

@ 

3.00 

® 

.07 

@ 

.06 

© 

.12 

@ 

5  00 

@ 

1.75 

@ 

.12 

@ 

.13 

© 

2.25 

@35.00 

DRIED  FRUIT8 


Apples,  eyap.,  choice,  1911 . 09hj@  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  ©  .09 

Raspberries . 26  ©  27 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— N.  Y.  State,  bbl . 3.00  ®  3.50 

Maine,  bbl .  3.25  @  3.75 

Foreign.  168-11).  bag .  1.50  @  2  75 

Bermuda,  bbl . .  .  5.00  ©  7.90 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  3.00  ©  7.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  ©  2.25 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum .  2.00  @  4  00 

Asparagus,  Green,  doz  .  1.25  ©  2.25 

White . 1.00  @  2.75 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  4.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3.00  @  3.50 

New.  100  bunches .  1,50  ©  2.50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  1.25  ©  3.00 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 60  @1.12 

Lattuee,  1+bbl.  bkt .  35  @1.00 

8weet  corn,  Southern,  100 .  1.50  @2.50 

hmi  beans.  Southern,  bkt .  1.00  @  3.50 

Onions.  Bermuda,  bu . 75  ©  1.00 

Texas,  bu . 75  ©  1.25 


Parsley,  bbl . 3.00  ©  0.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  @  2.00 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 75  ©  2.50 

Radishes,  }4  lb.  bkt . 7a  @  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 50  @  1.00 

String  Heans.  bu . 25  @  1.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Turnins,  white,  bbl .  1.00  ©  2.50 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  bbl .  2.00  @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier .  1.00  @  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 50  @  .75 

No.  2,  box .  1.50  ©  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08  @  .15 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40  ®  1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb... . 30 

Fowls . 15 

Roosters .  .09 

Ducks . II 

Geese . 08 

Turkeys . II 

Guineas,  pair . 50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21 

Common  to  Good . 14 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25 

Roasters . 17 

Fowls . 12 

Ducks,  lb . 18 

Geese . 13 

Squabs,  doz . 60 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 29.00 

No.  2 . 28.00 

No.  3 . 25.00 

Clover  Mixed . 23.00 

Straw,  Rye . 10-00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 14.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.40 

Bulls . 3.75 

Cows .  2.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00 

Culls . 5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.25 

Lambs .  7.00 

Hogs . 7 .00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 11 

Common  to  good . 09 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  3.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.28 

No.  2,  Red .  123 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.23 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western . 90 

Barley,  choice . .  l-lil 

COTTON. 


New  York  Middling  Upland . 

Middling  Gulf . 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling . 

Good  Middling . 


@ 

.35 

@ 

.16 

@ 

.10 

© 

.12 

ffi 

.09 

@ 

.12 

© 

.60 

@ 

.22 

@ 

.18 

@ 

.45 

® 

.28 

@ 

.22 

@ 

.15 

© 

.22 

@ 

.16 

@ 

4.25 

@  30.00 
©  28.50 
@  27.00 
@  29  00 
@  21.00 
@  15.00 


©  8.50 
@  6.00 
@  5.80 
©  9.75 
@  6  50 
(®  5.50 
@  8.50 
©  8.15 


©  .14 
©  .10^ 
@  7.00 


«  ... 
@  ... 
©  ... 
@  .80 
©  .64 

@  .95 

@  1.18 


11.50 

11.75 

10.95 

12.05 


WOOL 

NewYork Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  19  @  .20 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 25  @  .26 

Kentucky,  three- eighths  blood . 25,  ® 

Michigan,  half  blood . 2o^j®  .26 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  expected  has  happened.  F.  G.  Yost’s 
pen  of  White  Leghorns  have  overtaken  and 
passed  the  English  pen;  the  latter  having 
lost  two  birds  by  death,  has  but  four  now 
to  compete  witli  the  five  in  other  pens. 
Yost’s  birds  lead  at  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  week,  the  scores  being  596  by  Yost’s 
to  595  by  the  English  pen.  Whether  the 
English  pen  would  have  continued  to  lead 
or  not  of  course  cannot  be  known,  but  they 
certainly  put  up  a  good  fight  for  the  lead 
until  two  of  their  number  died,  when  the 
handicap  was  too  much  for  them.  Broodi¬ 
ness  is  at  its  height  now,  and  the  result 
is  another  drop  in  weekly  production.  The 
loss  this  week  is  98  eggs ;  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  week  is  2,000  eggs.  Brood- 
incss  has  taken  the  lead  away  from  the 
American  breeds,  for  weekly  high  scores, 
and  this  week  the  Leghorns  come  to  the 
front  with  the  highest  number  for  the 
week,  29  eggs ;  three  pens,  Toms  Poultry 
Farm,  Paul  Van  Deusen’s,  and  Culleneross 
Farms,  each  laying  29  eggs.  The  Barred 
Rocks  of  Robert  .1.  Warden  and  Alfred  B. 
Wilson,  the  White  Rocks  of  W.  .1.  Tilley, 
and  five  pens  of  White  Leghorns  laid  28 
eggs  each.  For  the  first  time  in  months 
the  White  Leghorns  have  made  the  highest 
weekly  score.  This  contest  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  White  Leghorn  breeders.  I  know 
of  oiie  breeder  of  that  variety  who  has  been 
obliged  to  turn  away  orders  for  thousands 
of  eggs  for  hatching  which  he  could  not 
fill.  The  demonstration  which  this  contest 
has  given  that  with  proper  food  and  hous¬ 
ing  they  will  lay  in  Winter  as  many  eggs 
as  the  larger  breeds,  has  given  the  Leg¬ 
horns  a  boom  as  utility  fowls  that  will  go 
far  to  overcome  the  small  size  that  makes 
them  less  desirable  as  a  table  fowl.  The 
average  output  for  the  week  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  shows  the  White  Leghorns  lead¬ 
ing  all  the  others,  the  30  pens  having  laid 
766  eggs,  an  average  per  pen  of  25.5;  the 
next  best  were  tbe  Black  Minorcas,  the  four 
pens  laying  99  eggs,  an  average  of  24.75 
per  pen.  The  four  pens  of  White  Rocks 
laid  85  eggs,  average  21.2 ;  Barred  Rocks, 
12  pens.  250  eggs,  average  20.8  per  pen. 

O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1 
still  leads  for  continuous  performance 
with  a  score  of  170  eggs  since  November 
12,  when  she  began.  Her  nearest  competi¬ 
tor  is  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorn  No.  1, 
with  a  score  of  137,  33  eggs  behind.  In 
the  egg-laying  contest  now  running  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  there  are  more  birds  than  in  the 
"North  American's”  contest  at  Stores,  but 
the  average  score  per  bird  is  larger  in  the 
Storrs  contest.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
system  of  feeding,  housing,  care,  etc.,  at 
Stprrs.  The  average  is  69+  at  Storrs.  64  + 
at  the  Missouri  contest.  At  Storrs  the 
highest  scoring  bird  reached  152  in  six 
months,  the  Missouri  highest  was  137, 
made  by  a  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red.  The  Storrs 
highest  score  was  made  by  O.  Wilson’s 
Buff  Orpington.  The  highest  scoring  breed 
in  Missouri  were  the  Black  Orpingtons,  83 
eggs;  at  Storrs  tin*  Buff  Orpingtons  laid 
85.4.  Storrs  also  excels  in  the  highest 
score  per  pen  of  any  breed.  535.  by  White 
Leghorns,  against  524  by  Black  Orpingtons 
in  the  Missouri  contest. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


The  Free  Dispensary  for  Animals  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Woman's  League 
for  Animals  at  395  Lafayette  street,  this 
city,  treated,  during  1911,  5,135  dogs.  1,419 
eats  and  639  horses.  An  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  League  is  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  at  various  schools,  churches,  settle¬ 
ments  and  other  institutions  where  a  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  in  behalf  of  animals  may  be 
made  to  children. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  in  Kansas  is 
small ;  only  about  one-third  of  what  it 
was  last  year.  The  two  reasons  for  this 
are  the  high  price  of  seed  and  the  late 
Spring.  The  weather  in  Kansas  was  very 
bad  until  the  first  part  of  April,  and  to 
plant  and  raise  potatoes  successfully  here 
they  should  be  in  the  ground  early  in 
March,  but  this  season  it  was  toward  the 
latter  part  of  April  before  planting  was 
done,  and  then  the  high  price  of  seed 
held  down  the  acreage  under  normal. 

THE  BOYLE  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

This  is  a  backwoods  community  and  we 
have  no  auction  sales  here.  Good  horses 
sell  readily  for  from  8200  to  $300  apiece ; 
cows  840  to  $75 ;  hay  825  ;  butter  32  cents 
a  pound ;  cheese  14  or  15  cents.  No  milk 
sold  here ;  no  silage  sold.  Potatoes  $1.50 
per  bushel ;  eggs  20  cents  per  dozen.  No 
manure  sold  here.  J.  w.  K. 

Aldrich,  N.  Y. 

Auction  sales  are  over  in  this  section ; 
many  sales  held  during  the  early  Spring. 
Butter  25  cents ;  potatoes  81  to  $1.25 ; 
wheat  $1.15 ;  hogs  on  foot  $7  ;  corn  75  to 
80  cents  ;  cattle  six  to  7  V2  cents  ;  hay  $20 
to  $25  ;  lambs  eight  to  nine  cents.  No 
milk  sold,  cream  about  30  cents  or  Elgin 
price.  H.  a.  1\ 

Manchester,  Mich. 

Auction  sales  have  run  about  as  follows : 
Milch  cows.  $30  to  $80;  sheep,  $4  to  $7 
per  head ;  hogs,  five  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Horses,  as  to  quality,  $40  to  $250 ; 
hay,  $20  to  $30  per  ton  as  to  quality. 
Corn  stalks,  five  cents  per  bundle ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.40  per  bushel ;  corn,  87  cents ; 
oats.  65  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  $1.12. 
No  silage  or  manure  sold.  D.  w. 

Clinton,  Mass. 

Hay  is  selling  at  auction  from  $20  to 
$22  per  ton.  Corn  about  90  cents  and 
oats  50  cents.  Potatoes  $1  to  $1.20  per 
bushel.  Cattle  from  four  to  seven  cents 
per  pound.  Ilogs  6^j  cents.  Milk  is  sold 

by  dealers  at  six  cents  per  quart.  There 

is  no  silage  sold  or  manure  outside  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  Eggs  are  selling  for 
18  cents  per  dozen  at  present  time ;  have 
been  very  much  higher.  f.  w.  d. 

Marshall,  Mich. 

This  section  is  poor  farming  land  most¬ 
ly,  and  farmers  are  importing  hay  and 
potatoes  as  well  as  many  other  things 

they  should  raise  at  home.  Milk  is  not 

shipped  out,  sells  at  eight  cents  a  quart 
at  retail  at  the  door.  Butter  is  mostly 
brought  from  Boston  ;  at  present  Is  selling 
at  35  to  40  cents  a  pound.  Western  corn 
$2  two-bushel  bag;  oats  $1.80  2 Mj  bushels; 
bran  $1.85  per  hundred  weight.  Hay  Is 
selling  at  about  $22  per  ton  for  loose  hay  ; 
from  that  to  $30  per  ton  for  pressed.  Horses 
are  very  high,  a  good  farm  team  brings 
about  $600  or  more.  First-class  cows 
(grades)  average  about  $85.  w.  M.  w. 

Lacouia,  N.  11. 

Cows  have  been  sold  for  from  $30  to 
$55;  horses  from  $150  to  $300.  Hogs  6% 
cents;  calves  four  to  six  cents.  Hay,  loose, 
$15  to  $18,  pressed  $20.  Milk  sells  for 
six  cents  a  quart  at  retail  and  three  cents 
a  quart  wholesale  delivered  on  the  cars 
here.  Butter  sells  for  30  to  33  cents  a 
pound.  Eggs  20  cents  a  dozen.  Potatoes 
have  sold  for  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
bushel  and  sometimes  it  has  been  hard  to 
get  them  at  any  price.  Silage  not  sold 
here.  It  has  been  a  backward  cold  Spring. 
May  20  we  had  a  snow  storm  and  it  was 
cold.  Today  (May  23)  has  been  warm — up 
to  80  degrees  in  the  shade.  Not  very 
much  planting  has  been  done  yet. 

Bethel,  Vt.  a.  m.  m. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  of  farm  produce 
in  this  county  (Ottawa)  except  in  the  Fall 
for  peaches  at  Gypsum  ;  in  fact  this  county 
is  largely  given  over  to  peach  growing  with 
some  other  fruits  on  the  side.  Hogs  $7.10 
to  $7.80  per  100  alive ;  cattle  about  $7  per 
100  ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  $3  to  $4  ;  poultry 
13  cents  per  pound.  Wheat  $1.15  per 
bushel ;  corn  75  cents ;  oats  60  cents ;  hay 
$28  a  ton.  Horses  $75  to  $250.  Butter 
28  cents;  eggs  16  cents;  potatoes  $1.25 
per  bushel.  Milk  five  cents  a  quart. 
Peaches  last  Fall  about  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Fruit  growers  here  do  not  sell  manure, 
but  buy  all  they  can  from  livery  stables 
and  other  places  at  35  to  50  cents  for  a 
two-horse  load.  c.  d.  j. 

Danbury,  Ohio. 

Ordinary  farm  horses  sell  for  from  $100 
to  $175.  Cattle  three  to  five  cents  per 
pound  ;  milch  cows  $30  to  $60.  Sheep  are 
most  kept  here.  They  are  low  now,  $2  to 
$4  per  head,  a  year  ago  were  $4  to  $8  with 
wool  on.  Ilogs  five  to  six  cents  per  pound. 
No  milk  sold;  butter  20  cents;  eggs  16 
cents.  Potatoes  $1.50  to  $2.  the  highest 
ever  known.  ITay  $1.50  per  hundred,  and 
very  scarce  at  that.  Wheat  $1  ;  corn  $1  ; 
oats  65  cents  per  bushel.  Mill  feed  $1.80 
per  100.  No  silage  made  here.  Manure 
50  cents  per  two-horse  load  when  sold.  We 
have  a  very  fine  prospect  for  wheat  where 
early  sown,  late  sown  short  and  thin.  Moad- 
•ws  will  be  better  than  last  year.  Fruit 
plenty  except  apples,  which  will  bo  a  light 
crop.  Farm  work  has  keen  much  delayed 
by  rain.  Indications  of  dry  weather  now. 
Cherries  will  be  ripe  by  Decoration  Day. 

McArthur.  O.  it.  s.  j. 

Dealers  are  paying  3%  cents  per  pound 
for  fat  cows.  Dairy  cows  at  auction  $30 
to  $40;  yearlings,  $15;  two-year-olds,  fresh 
or  coming  fresh,  $20  to  $25  ;  old  cows  and 
farrows.  $15  to  $20  ;  fat  calves,  six  to  seven 
cents.  Spwkig  pigs,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  horses, 
from  $100  to  $175;  sheep,  $3  to  $5;  fat 
lambs,  five  cents  per  pound.  Potatoes,  to 
shippers.  $1.05;  oats,  63  cents;  wheat.  $1  ; 
corn,  45  cents  in  ear,  90  cents  shelled  per 
bushel.  Hay,  $20  in  mow,  not  much  straw 
or  manure  sold  as  it  has  to  go  back  on  farm. 
The  cheese  factory  paid  for  April  milk 
$1.05  to  $1.10  per  100  pounds;  Ashtabula 
creamery  buying  at  Elgin  prices,  paid  $1.18 
per  100  pounds:  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio 
Creamery  Co..  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  but 
this  company  is  not  doing  much.  The  in¬ 
spector  has  condemned  so  many  barns  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  off  their  cattle  and  jjoing 
out  of  the  business  before  they  will  raise 
their  barns  and  cement  the  floor  and  build 
milkhouses.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  as  it  will 
be  better  for  the  cattle  and  for  those  caring 
for  them.  Butter,  26  cents  ;  eggs,  to  trade, 
18  cents  per  dozen  ;  cash,  17  cents ;  chick¬ 
ens,  old.  14  cents,  live  weight.  w.  s. 

East  Orwell.  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Best  Standard,  guaranteed  500  ft.  to 
lh.,  $7.10  per  ewt.  Paris  Green, 
17c.  Other  bargains.  Write  for 
price  list  No.  14. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


CHERRIES 

and  other  Small  Fruits  ship  to 

WM.  H.  COHEN  8  CO..  229  Washington  Street,  New  York 


A.  D  I  ITT  CD  Direct  to  belt  trade  in  Create. 

DU  I  I  tH  LI  in  New  York.  Highest  market 
I  value  anti  account  sales  day  ofnrrival. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradati eet’a. 

'y  Zenith  Butter  8  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y- 


HKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  As  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


The  Rochester  Produce 
and  Commission  Company 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Highest  Pi  ices  Paid  for  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Lard- 
i’oultry,  Calves,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Etc. 

244-246  Clinton  Avenue,  North,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Calves,  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYork 


Wanted  Board  on  a  Farm 

near  river  or  lake,  three  rooms.  Address 
E.  H.  B.,  74  Christopher  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


FINK  ORCHARDS  FOR  SALE.  Write  for fnll 

descriptions.  W.  H.  Wolfe  8  Co.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


Krai  ft  Several  York  State  river  and  creek 
■  *'■  farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo¬ 

cation.  The  Billings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— Splendid  assortment,  size 
and  price.  Some  must  be  sold  at  big  sacrifice. 
Some  with  stock,  crops  and  tools  included,  for 
quick  sale.  Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

BURRIS,  Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


rtpr  AWARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
UE.Li.rV  YY  rYIYE.  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FARMS  all  parts  of  NEW  YORK  STATE 

at  low  figures  and  easy  terms  if  desired.  We 
specialize  in  farm  business.  Send  for  list. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.  -•-  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 

write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  entire  State, 
$15  an  acre  up;  live  stock,  implements  and  ciops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  and  pav 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FORD  jfe 
REIS,  Tnc.,  Dept.  51,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


OWNER  CRIPPLED.  UNABLE  TO  GET  INTO  WAGON 

Must  Sacrifice  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Farm 

of  135  acres.  $2,000  worth  of  standing  timber; 
twelve-room  house,  two  large  barns,  hog  house,  hen 
houses,  one  pair  horses,  eleven  cattle,  hogs,  liens, 
mower,  rake,  suiky,  plow  and  cultivators,  corn 
planter,  hay  fork,  pulleys,  ropes,  wagons,  harnesses, 
telephone  and  telephone  stock.  Everything  on  this 
well  watered,  valley  farm,  lh)  miles  from  railroad 
town,  for  $6  500;  part  cash,  balance  five  per  cent., 
long  time.  Hall's  Farm  Agency, Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  BUSINESS  AT  GREAT  SACRinCP 

Attractive  dwelling  of  9  rooms;  barn  with  cellar; 
poultry  houses  for  600  hens;  incubator  collar;  3 
incubators;  brooder  houses;  land  partly  sandy  loam 
and  some  heavy  loam,  raising  large  crops  of  hay; 
pasture  for  12  head  stock;  never-failing  stream  and 
2  springs;  small  cranberry  meadow;  wood  for 
home  use. 

Horse,  cows,  about  500  hens,  lot  of  chickens,  best 
strains  of  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn;  farming  implements,  tools,  etc.,  all  for  $4,400, 
which  is  only  a  fair  value  for  the  farm  alone.  Near 
village;  20  miles  from  Providence:  6  trains  daily 
each  way;  7  minntes’  walk  to  R.K.  Station.  An 
nnnsnal  opportunity  to  obtain  an  established  busi¬ 
ness  and  farm.  G.  L.  &  H.  J.  GROSS,  Managers 
of  Estates,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  %-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  wreeks  trials  at  16 
cents  each. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘77re  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  _  New  York  City 
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0,000  Cars  at  $1,055 


To  Introduce  Reo  the  Fifth 


By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


To  the  Thousands 
Who  are  Buying 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  sell 
more  cars.  The  present  demand 
taxes  our  utmost  capacity.  And 
the  cars  in  use  will  sell  our  future 
output  better  than  words  of  mine. 

In  all  my  experience  of  25  years 
I  have  never  seen  a  success  like 
that  of  Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  never 
seen  a:car  so  popular. 

What  I  have  to  say  now  is  to 
you  who  are  buying,  largely 
through  faith  in  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  despite 
this  rush,  there  are  hundreds  of  us 
watching  every  car.  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  more  than  we  promised. 

And  you  who  took  my  word — 
who  are  buying  first — are  getting 
an  underprice. 

Just  the  Start 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  not  built  for  a 
season.  The  present  demand  is  just 
the  beginning. 

This  car,  remember,  is  the  final 
result  of  25  years  spent  in  car  build¬ 
ing.  It  marks  my  limit — the  very 
best  I  can  do.  And  no  car  of  the 
future  can  greatly  improve  on  it. 

The  cars  we  sell  now  are  sent 
out  to  sell  others — to  create  reputa¬ 
tion  for  My  Farewell  Car.  And  you 
may  be  sure  that  not  a  car  goes  out 

until  we  know  it  is  utterly  perfect. 

.  .  « 


Our  Costly  Care 

We  analyze  the  steel  that  goes 
into  this  car.  Every  part  is  inspected 
over  and  over.  Every  part  with  a 
flaw  is  rejected. 

Every  important  part  is  put  to 
radical  test  before  it  goes  into  the 
car. 

The  engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  The  finished  cars  are  given 
more  severe  try-outs  than  in  any 
other  factory  I  know. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over 
to  get  utter  exactness.  Absolute 
silence  in  every  part  is  demanded. 

Each  body  is  finished  in  17  coats. 
The  upholstering  is  perfect.  To 
every  part  we  give  the  final  touch, 
regardless  of  time  or  cost. 

For  each  of  these  cars  is  a  sales¬ 
man.  Each  will  tell  to  hundreds 
of  people  the  story  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  And  all  our  success  in  the 
future  depends  on  the  tale  they  tell. 

The  Underprice 

There  was  never  a  car  so  under- 
priced  as  Reo  the  Fifth  at  $1,055. 
Every  man  knows  this  who  makes 
any  comparison. 

This  price  is  ridiculous.  It  is  too 
low  to  endure.  The  coming  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  materials  is 
bound  to  send  it  soaring. 


But  we  are  content  to  sell  10,000 
cars  without  regard  to  profit.  So 
the  present  price  will  doubtless 
continue  during  the  spring  demand. 

It  goes  to  original  buyers — to  the 
men  who  first  come  to  this  car. 
And  they  will  create  our  future 


The  success  of  Reo  the  Fifth  is 
largely  due  to  our  new  center  con¬ 
trol.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 


get  rid  of  all  side  levers.  Both 
doors  in  front  are  clear. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  center  lever  less  than 


market  Their  cars  will  be  :our 
future  advertisements. 

You  early  buyers  are  getting  an 
inside  price,  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
it.  But  men  who  expect  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  to  continue  are  bound  to 
be  disappointed. 


three  inches,  in  each  of  four  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  done  with  the  right 
hand. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  one  of  which  also  operates 
the  clutch. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the 
left  side  drive,  heretofore  possible 
in  electric  cars  only.  '  The  driver 
sits,  as  he  should  sit,  close  to  the 
cars  he  passes  and  on  the  up  side  of 
the  road. 

The  old  side  drive  will  appear 
very  awkward  when  you  once  see 
this. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers 
iu  a  thousand  towns,  so  everyone 
can  easily  see  it. 

Our  catalog  shows  the  various 
bodies  and  gives  every  detail.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you.  Address 


The  Center  Control 

This  Y ear’s  Best  Innovation 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Go. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  OnL 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,055 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 
Wheels — 

34  Inches 
Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 

45  Miles 
per  Hour 
Made  with 
2,  4  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer — all  for  $100  extra.  Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 
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WEEKLY  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


FARMING  IN  THE  FLOOD  WATERS. 

A  Plantation  Under  Water. 

Almost  every  school  child  in  America  who  has 
studied  geography  knows  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  mighty  stream  that  it  con¬ 
stantly  pours  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  waters 
are  gathered  from  an 
area  of  wonderful  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  reaching 
from  the  crest  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains 
on  the  east  to  the  Rock¬ 
ies  on  the  west,  or  from 
western  New  York  to 
Yellowstone  Park.  Even 
some  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  reach  the 
Mississippi  through  the 
Chicago  drainage  canal. 

Lor  untold  ages  past 
these  myriad  little 
streamlets  have  been 
adding  their  mites  of 
mud,  little  by  little,  to 
the  deposits  in  the  delta 
regions  below,  until 
there  is  a  vast  territory 
that  lies  but  little  higher 
than  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  mighty  stream 
making  these  deposits. 

This  land  is  rich  in  all 
the  elements  that  make 
a  fertile  soil.  It  varies 
little  in  its  general  char¬ 
acter  but  is  decidedly 
sticky  when  wet,  as  all 
naturally  rich  soils.  It 
is  silty  clay  and  not 
sand  or  even  sandy,  as 
many  might  suppose. 

On  these  delta  lands 
are  some  of  the  largest 
of  American  farms  (al¬ 
ways  called  plantations 
there)  and  covering  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres.  From 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
they  stretch  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  lower  tributar¬ 
ies.  Here  have  long 
been  grown  cotton  and 
sugar  cane  more  than 
any  other  crops,  even  to 
the  frequent  exclusion 
of  the  grains  and  forage 
crops  that  were  needed 
by  the  animals  that  have 
been  used  in  their  cul¬ 
ture.  The  delta  planters 
have  been  blind  to  their  own  real  needs  in  this  respect 
in  far  too  many  cases,  and  covering  a  long  period  of 
years.  They  might  have  grown  corn,  oats  and  hay 
enough  for  their  own  use  at  least,  but  they  thought 
it  better  to  produce  cotton  and  sugar  and  buy  every¬ 
thing  else  they  needed,  even  to  the  meat  and  butter 
they  should  have  made  at  home,  to  save  expense  of 
costly  shipments  from  the  North. 

Thus  the  Mississippi  delta  planters  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  a  narrow  and  costly  method  of  farming,  for 


both  cotton  and  sugar  require  a  considerable  outlay 
of  cash  before  any  returns  can  come  in,  and  they 
often  are  held  fast  by  the  merchants  who  supplied 
them.  The  river  had  its  annual  periods  of  over¬ 
flowing  its  banks  in  the  early  days,  and  as  this  was 
expected  and  seldom  failed  to  occur,  they  fixed  for  it. 
They  made  little  levees  or  dykes  to  protect  their  crops 


in  many  cases,  and  thus  they  kept  the  water  from 
the  higher  parts,  which  are  generally  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  bayous.  The  bayous  are 
water  channels  that  are  found  all  over  the  delta 
region,  and  may  be  active  streams,  although  sluggish 
ones,  or  merely  lakelets  or  long  ponds  that  only  flow 
in  times  of  high  water.  Each  flood  left  a  new  deposit 
of  silt  or  mud,  and  thus  was  the  cream  of  .the  lands 
all  over  the  North  added  to  the  already  fertile  farms 
of  the  delta. 


Here  grew  the  pecan,  the  best  of  all  American  nut¬ 
bearing  trees,  or  of  the  world.  Jt  flourished  and  sent 
its  roots  deep  enough  to  fear  no  drought,  for  .  they 
touched  constant  moisture  in  abundance,  and  the 
floods  only  made  their  luxuriant  leaves  glow  in  the 
warm  sunlight  of  the  long  growing  season.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  heavy  crops  of  pecans  were 

better  the  years  that  the 
water  covered  the  land 
than  when  it  did  not. 

And  as  time  went  on 
and  more  land  was 
needed  there  came  to  be 
a  State  and  national 
system  of  levees  that 
barred  the  river  from; 
overflowing  its  banks. 
At  least  this  was  and  is 
The  theory  of  the  levee 
system.  The  crops  of 
every  delta  farm  are 
taxed  specially  to  pay 
for  the  tremendous  out¬ 
lay  that  was  incurred. 
These  levees  are  not  al¬ 
ways  built  on  the  river 
banks,  but  may  be  back 
from  them  many  rods  or 
several  miles.  Of  course 
all  the  land  on  their 
river  sides  are  subject 
to  inundations,  but  the 
river  does  not  get  high 
enough  every  year  to 
cover  these  portions  or 
the  islands  that  lie  along 
.he  river.  Planters  often 
take  chances  of  growing 
crops  on  these  “outside" 
lands,  but  they  often 
lose  them  by  floods. 

It  is  not  generally  un¬ 
derstood  how  and  of 
what  these  levees  are 
made.  They  are  plain 
banks  of  the  same  soil 
that  forms  the  land. 
Every  tree,  shrub, 
stump,  root  and  stick  is 
cleared  off  and  out  of 
the  ground.  A  trench  is 
dug  several  feet  wide 
and  deep  in  the  center 
of  the  cleared  right-of- 
way  and  into  this  trench 
earth  is  put,  and  so  the 
levee  built  on  up  to  the 
height  determined  by  the 
engineers.  It  is  then 
sodded  over  with  Ber¬ 
muda  grass,  which  is 
easily  done  by  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  scraps  of  sods 
every  few  feet,  for  they  soon  grow  into  a  solid  mat. 
Nothing  else  is  allowed  to  grow  on  the  embankment, 
for  fear  of  the  water  from  outside  following  along 
the  roots  and  causing  the  start  of  a  crevasse  or 
break.  Muskrats  are  closely  watched  from  making 
burrows  and  even  crawfish  are  killed  in  case  they  make 
holes.  In  some  very  dangerous  places,  where  there 
are  currents  that  may  wash  the  levees,  stone  is  laid 
loosely  along  the  outer  slope.  '‘Mats”  are  made  of 
willow  saplings  and  brush  woven  together  with  cables 
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A  SOUTHERN  PLANTATION  HOUSE  IN  THE  FLOOD. 
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and  sunk  in  the  worst  places  along  the  banks  and  are 
weighted  down  with  stones.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
to  know  how  to  hold  the  levees  intact,  and  they  must 
be  absolutely  intact  to  be  worth  anything.  When 
they  show  signs  of  giving  awaj'  the  engineers  lay 
out  new  lines  back  on  solid  ground  and  build  anew. 
In  the  State  of  Louisiana  not  a  cent  is  allowed  the 
owners  of  the  land  for  whatever  maj'  be  taken,  nor 
any  damages  for  moving  buildings  or  any  such  thing. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  legal  inheritance  from  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  French  that  came  with  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase.  It  is  not  just,  for  those  who  lose  the  laud, 
etc.,  should  not  bear  the  whole  of  it,  but  only  share 
the  loss  with  all  who  are  protected  by  the  levees. 

The  present  overflow  of  the  delta  regions  is  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  flood  waters.  The  unusual 
snowfall  during  the  Winter  and  the  cold  that  held 
it  when  it  fell  until  the  Spring  rains  came  and 
melted  it  and  the  ice  along  the  countless  water 
courses  made  a  Spring  flood  that  was  almost  unheard 
of.  The  almost  continuous  rains  all  over  the  entire 
watershed  of  the  Mississippi  added  still  more  to  the 
angry  flood.  The  levees  could  not  hold  it  within 
their  hounds.  They  became  like  mud  and  melted. 
The  tremendous  hydraulic  pressure,  in  some  places 
of  more  than  30  feet,  carried  away  the  embank¬ 
ments  with  a  rush  and  roar.  Everything  movable 
had  to  go  before  the  mighty  flood.  The  loss  of  farm 
animals,  tools,  buildings,  food  supplies,  crops  planted 
or  growing  and  many  other  things,  including  human 
life,  lias  heed  terrible  this  year.  The  loss  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  time,  all  tangible  assets,  no  one  can  esti¬ 
mate. 

Our  own  plantation  is  on  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  all  the  true  delta  country,  and  fronts  on  a  lake, 
which  was  once  a  part  of  the  river  and  is  outside  the 
levee  now.  The  levee  is,  consequently,  not  nearly  so 
high  there  or  in  so  much  danger  of  breaking  as  where 
it  is  higher  and  next  the  direct  current  of  the  river. 
The  water  there  has  no  current  at  normal  stages, 
and  almost  none  at  any  stage.  The  greatest  danger 
lies  where  the  river  makes  short  bends  and  the  whole 
tide  has  to  be  turned  in  its  course.  And  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  pecan  orchard  of  over  1,000  acres,  and  only 
farming  incidentally  between  the  trees.  Considering 
all  these  facts  our  case  was  quite  different  from  the 
average  planter  of  the  delta.  When  the  levee  broke 
on  our  side  of  the  river  it  was  in  places  from  50 
to  over  100  miles  above  us,  and  the  water  did  not 
reach  us  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  We  hoped 
to  escape  entirely,  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  great 
basin  filled  and  then  the  backwater  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily  crept  up  to  our  section.  It  came. out  of  the  forest, 
spread  over  our  clearings,  drove  out  the  negro  ten¬ 
ants  and  their  stock,  covered  the  cotton,  corn  and 
all  other  field  crops.  Our  “back’’  or  private  levee 
was  no  barrier  .  to  the  flood.  The  younger  pecan 
trees  were  covered  several  feet  with  water  and  the 
older  and  taller  ones  near  the  front  were  partially 
covered.  All  the  fig.  peach,  plum  and  various  other 
trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  and  finally  the  barn  and 
yards  were  all  flooded.  We  used  boats  instead  of 
wagons.  The  mules,  horses  and  cattle  were  moved  to 
the  hills  of  Mississippi  across  the  river  and  put  in 
pasture  until  the  water  recedes.  The  hogs  were  put 
on  scaffolds  made  of  rails  and  covered  with  hay, 
for  no  kind  of  farm  stock  is  allowed  on  the  levees 
in  time  of  high  water,  but  the  chickens  I  put  there 
in  coops.  Elevated  walks  were  built  to  use  in  going 
from  one  building  to  another,  and  from  the  houses 
to  the  levee.  The  negroes,  some  150  of  them,  were 
put  on  government  relief  rations,  for  we  could  pay 
them  nothing  of  consequence  in  wages,  there  being 
almost  no  work  to  do.  The  photo-engravings  will 
show  how  the  scene  appeared  through  my  camera. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  deer  from  the  forests  driven 
into  the  open.  They  browsed  upon  our  pecan  nursery 
and  even  came  into  the  garden  and  peach  orchard 
near  the  house  in  search  for  food  and  shallow  water 
in  which  to  stand.  There  some  of  them  died  from 
sheer  exhaustion  and  hunger.  Others  swam  the  river, 
miles  wide  there,  and  escaped  to  the  hills  beyond. 
The  quail,  which  are  plentiful  there,  took  to  the 
live  oak  trees  about  the  house  and  to  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings.  One  came  into  the  kitchen  and  I 
kept  it  until  evening  and  turned  it  loose  when  its 
mates  called  together  in  the  evening.  The  fishes  swam 
over  the  fields  and  came  into  the  house  yard,  where 
we  caught  some. 

But  what  can  we  grow  this  year?  The  flood  will 
not  give  us  bare  land  much  before  the  middle  of  June. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  for  early  maturing  cotton 
and  corn.  Cow  peas  will  be  our  main  crop,  and  of 
those  we  have  an  abundance  for  seed,  carefully  stored 
above  the  flood.  Sorghum  will  make  good  forage, 
although  cow  peas  make  a  better  product.  We  hope 
to  survive  the  watery  ordeal,  although  there  are  many 


who  have  lost  about  all  except  the  land,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so.  Every  region  has  its  good  and 
had  points  and  the  rich  delta  is  no  exception. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

A  question  asked  on  page  643  comes  directly  in  my 
line  of  business.  ‘‘Does  arsenate  of  lead  sprayed  on 
trees  poison  grass  under  trees  sufficiently  to'  hurt 
stock?*'  Answer,  it  certainly  does  not.  We  grow 
man}-  acres  of  cabbage.  Just  before  this  heads  we 
spray  heavily,  five  pounds  per  50  gallons,  with  aTsen- 
ate.  As  soon  as  headed  we  cut  the  heads  out,  leaving 
the  outside  leaves  on  the  stump.  These  leaves  are 
quite  gra}*  with  the  arsenate.  We  feed  them  to  our 
cows  twice  daily,  giving  them  all  they  can  eat,  and 
every  day  from  July  10  to  well  into  Winter;  have 
done  it  for  several  years  and  no  evil  results  whatever. 
Again,  we  sprayed  apples  trees  for  Codling  worm,  etc., 
when  a  good  crop  of  clover  was  under  them,  and  for¬ 
got  it,  turning  calves  and  pigs  in  that  day;  rather 
expected  results  then  after  thinking  of  the  spray,  but 
nothing  followed,  even  after  the  entire  crop  of  clover 
was  eaten.  Using  several  hundred  pounds  of  arsenate 
yearly  possibly  makes  persons  careless,  but  we  have 
never  known  or  heard  of  any  harm  done  by  spraying 
to  cattle  or  humans,  and  certainly  in  our  section  the 
air  is  well  loaded  all  Summer  with  spray  materials. 
I  watched  a  man  spray  one  elm  tree  last  year  with 
six  pounds  arsenate  for  brown-tails;  every  drop  of 
the  exceedingly  heavy  dose  fell  into  a  henyard  and 
on  to  the  young  rye  growing  for  the  hens’  use.  I  was 
rather  interested  in  those  hens  for  a  week  or  so. 
They  came  to  no  harm  whatever.  h.  w.  tinkham. 

Rhode  Island. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  experiments  which  we  (reported 
showed  little  or  no  danger  from  the  green  fodder, 
hut  indicated  that  the  hay  might  be  dangerous  by 
giving  the  slock  repeated  doses  of  the  poison.  Mr. 
Tinkham’s  experience  was  thorough  at  least. 


SAVED  BY  WASTE  WOOD  ASHES. 

I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  January,  1906,  about  a 
supply  of  wood  ashes,  and  received  a  letter  of  expla¬ 
nation  about  what  the  ashes  contained  and  what  they 
were  worth,  I  have  a  small  farm  of  15  acres,  and 
have  used  in  the  last  seven  years  over  200  tons.  The 
land  was  very  sour,  and  had  practically  been  aban¬ 
doned.  I  tried  to  farm  it  with  the  use  of  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizers,  but  the  results  were  so  poor 
that  I  had  to  do  something  to  help  the  soil  or  get  a 
job  on  the  railroad.  I  tried  to  get  some  lime,  hut  it 
seemed  so  high  that  it  looked  like  throwing  money 
away.  I  had  used  a  small  amount  of  wood  ashes  on 
a  plot  of  wet  land  once,  but  did  not  notice  the  results 
much,  but  thought  I  would  try  a  carload  from  a  saw¬ 
mill  which  I  could  get  for  the  loading  and  freight, 
which  cost  me  about  $2.50  per  ton  delivered  on  my 
land.  I  used  two  carloads,  and  not  knowing  what 
they  were  worth  wrote  The  R.  X.-Y.  to  know  if  I 
could  use  them  at  these  figures.  I  received  your  per¬ 
sonal  letter  advising  me  to  use  all  I  could,  which  I 
have  done  with  results  almost  indescribable.  I  have 
been  able  to  get  some  of  my  neighbors  to  use  some 
with  gratifying  results.  I  have  to  underdrain  my  land 
on  account  of  so  much  free  water  from  higher 
ground,  plow  the  ground  about  four  inches  deep,  thefi 
scatter  the  ashes  about  10  tons  to  the  acre,  harrow 
them  in  and  sow  to  small  grain  and  clover,  and  turn 
the  clover  down  when  in  bloom.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  j^ears  it  will  put  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  fertility  that  nothing  can  beat,  especially  with  the 
use  of  200  to  300  pounds  of  ground  bone  to  add 
enough  phosphoric  acid  to  balance  the  plant  food.  I 
would  say  have  your  land  thoroughly  underdrained, 
plow  the  ground  in  early  Spring,  use  eight  to  10  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  raise  a 
crop  of  small  grain  and  plow  one  down  every  year 
until  the  soil  becomes  so  fertile  that  no  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  help  it,  and  then  raise  the  kind  of  crops 
that  pay  best  in  your  locality.  Market  your  own 
product  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  will  lead  you  to 
the  road  of  successful  farming.  My  own  experience 
is,  that  with  the  above  method  I  have  been  able  to 
take  this  poor  piece  of  land  and  bring  it  up  from  a 
barren  soil  to  produce  400  bushels  of  potatoes.  40,000 
pounds  of  cabbage,  1,000  bushels  of  turnips,  1,000 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre.  I  do  not  raise  much  grain, 
but  have  a  field  that  I  sowed  last  Fall  in  rye  and 
Hairy  vetch  that  stands  on  a  level  five  feet  high  and 
still  growing,  and  is  about  as  thick  as  it  can  stand  on 
the  ground.  I  raise  vegetables  and  market  my  own 
products,  and  get  the  highest  prices  that  our  market 
affords ;  always  have  plenty  of  buyers,  and  get  100 
per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  I  have  no  kick 
to  make  except  that  my  tax  money  is  squandered,  and 


they  will  not  let  me  vote,  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  believe  if  it 
had  control  of  legislation  we  would  need  but  few 
politicians.  b.  f.  v. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  X.-Y. — We  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  use 
of  waste  fertilizing  materials.  There  was  no  sale  for 
these  wood  Ashes.  As  the  soil  was  poor  and  very 
sour  we  advised  a  heavy  use.  With  eight  tons  to 
the  acre  he  used  the  equivalent  of  2^4  tons  of  slaked 
lime.  For  ordinary  soils  this  might  prove  too  much, 
but  on  this  poor  soil  it  made  clover  possible,  and 
that  made  am-  crop  possible.  We  urge  farmers 
everywhere  to  handle  all  the  waste  fertility  they  can 
find.  As  for  politics,  our  platform  would  include 
dipping  the  politician  in  strong  lime-sulphur. 


VALUE  OF  MANURING  CROPS. 

Will  tou  give  me  the  relative  value  and  yield  of  cow 
peas  per  acre  as  compared  with  jlover  and  vetch?  I 
would  also  like  to  know  the  best  soil  and  fertilizer  and 
amount  of  seed  to  sow  an  acre  with  the  cow  peas,  also 
best  time  to  sow.  h.  s.  m. 

East  Hampton.  Conn. 

The  cow  pea  is  not  at  its  best  in  Connecticut.  The 
Soy  bean  will  probably  give  a  larger  crop.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station.  In  that  latitude  the 
crops  here  mentioned  will  make  a  larger  growth  than 
in  Connecticut,  yet  for  comparative  purposes  these 
figures  are  probably  fair.  We  give  the  figures  for 
other  crops  than  those  mentioned  in  order  to  widen 
the  list.  The  crops  here  mentioned  were  seeded  on 
July  22.  In  that  warmer  climate  the  season  was 
late  and  the  estimate  of  growth  and  value  was  made 
about  Xovember  15,  or  115  days  or  more  from  seed¬ 
ing.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  weight  of 
the  crops  per  acre. 

Crimson  clover  . 18.800 

Red  clover  .  0.900 

Hairy  vetch  . 13,150 

Cow  peas .  5.933 

Soy  beans  . 10.952 

That  represents  what  we  should  call  green  fodder. 
The  weight  of  the  roots  was  also  taken,  and  this 
varied  from  394  pounds  to  the  acre  for  cow  peas, 
to  1,212  for  the  Red  clover.  The  actual  plant  food 
in  these  various  crops  is  figured  as  follows : 


Nitrogen. 

In  tops  . 

In  roots  . 

Crimson 

Clover. 

.  6.2 

Red 

Clover. 

69.8 

33.2 

Hairy 

Vetch. 

108. 

13.2 

Cow 

Peas. 

65.2 

4.3 

Soy 

Beans. 

130.9 

9.3 

Total  .... _ 

.134.4 

103.0 

121.2 

69.5 

140.2 

Potash. 

In  tops  . 

In  roots  . 

.  S4. 

.  4.2 

46.5 

9.9 

78.4 

7.1 

47.4 

2.4 

46.2 

1.8 

Total  . 

56.4 

85.5 

49.8 

48.0 

Phosphoric  Acid. 
In  tops  ....... 

In  roots  . . . 

.  59.2 
** 

18.9 

10.1 

22.5 

4.7 

16.6 

2.3 

37.8 

2.4 

Total  ....... 

.  61.2 

29.0 

27.2 

18.9 

40.2 

Except  for  vetch  and  Red  clover,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Connecticut  conditions  will  give  yields  equal  to 
this.  You  are  too  far  north  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  cow  peas.  The  Soy  beans  the  first  year  may 
not  prove  fully  satisfactory,  hut  subsequently  they 
usuallj-  do  better.  Vetch  will  probably  give  you  the 
best  results  as  a  cover  crop  in  your  section,  although 
we  believe  that  a  combination  of  rye  and  vetch 
seeded  in  the  Fall  will  he  most  likely  to  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  The  best  lime  to  sow  cow  peas  is  shortly 
after  corn  planting  time.  In  our  experience  about 
three  pecks  of  the  seed  when  drilled,  or  five  pecks 
when  broadcast,  will  give  a  good  seeding  to  the  acre. 
In  order  to  show  the  possibilities  of  green  manuring, 
particularly  in  the  South,  we  take  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  from  another  Delaware  bulletin.  These  figures 
show  the  estimated  money  value  in  the  crop,  includ¬ 
ing  root  and  top,  grown  upon  one  acre: 


Rye  and  vetch  . §25.84 

Rape  .  24.99 

Crimson  clover  .  22.37 

Cow-horn  turnips  .  21.01 

Soy  beans .  19.68 

Vetch  .  19.64 

Red  clover  .  17.90 


These  figures  represent  what  would  be  paid  for 
the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  one 
acre  crop  of  these  plants  if  it  were  bought  in  chem¬ 
icals  at  the  ordinary  market  rates.  The  potash  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  represent  no  actual  gain  to  the 
soil,  except  that  some  of  these  crops  were  able  to 
get  hold  and  utilize  forms  of  these  elements,  which 
some  other  crop  might  not  be  able  to  touch.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  also  found  stores  of  these  materials 
in  the  lower  soil,  and  brought  them  to  the  surface. 
As  for  the  nitrogen,  a  large  share,  probably  50  per 
cent,  of  that  found  in  the  clovers  and  peas,  and  the 
beans,  was  obtained  from  the  air,  and  is  an  actual 
gain  to  the  soil.  From  this  estimate  we  see  that 
the  Crimson  clover  crop  would  gain  67  pounds  of 
nitrogen  or  as  much  as  we  could  buy  in  400  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 
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HOP  MILDEW  AND  ITS  CONTROL. 

Life  History  of  a  Destructive  Fungus. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  paper  reference  has 
been  made  to  a  very  destructive  disease  of  hops  in 
New  York  State,  namely  the  “hop  mildew'’  or  “mold” 
caused  by  the  fungus  Sphaerotheca  Humuli  (Dc).  Burr. 
The  present  article  will  deal  more  particularly  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  life  history  of  the 
fungus  causing  it,  and  results  obtained  in  controlling 
it. 

The  disease  appears  usually  first  on  leaves  near 
the  ground  as  white  powdery  spots.  These  are  at  first 
round  in  outline,  but  grow  rapidly  and  soon  many 
spots  run  together,  forming  large,  irregular  patches, 
Fig.  269.  These  first  few  spots  appear  harmless 
enough,  but  once  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  and 
its  blighting  effect  have  been  experienced  the  first 
signs  of  the  disease  are  indeed  alarming.  Often  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  where,  nothing  was  done  to 
prevent  its  spread,  the  leaves  were  completely  covered 
in  less  than  a  week  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
spots  was  noticed.  In  a  yard  where  the  attack  of 
mildew  is  early,  coming  from  the  old  leaves  on  the 
ground,  the  mildew  spots  appear  first  on  the  lower 
leaves,  and  from  these  rapidly  spread  to  those  higher 
on  the  vines. 

Where  the  attack  is  late  and  evidently  caused  by 
spores  borne  in  by  the  wind  from  other  yards,  it 
often  attacks  only  the  upper  leaves  and  the  buds, 
blossoms  or  young  hops.  In  such  cases  mildew  is 
scarcely  noticeable  on  the  lower  leaves  at  all,  and 
therefore,  such  attacks  frequently  escape 
observation  till  much  damage  is  done. 

On  the  leaves  the  damage  to  the  plant 
is  usually  comparatively  slight,  except 
in  a  few  cases  where  the  attack  is  very 
severe.  When  the  young  hops  are  at¬ 
tacked,  however,  their  development  is 
stopped  wholly  or  in  part,  so  that  it  is 
in  this  way  the  greatest  injury  occurs. 

These  mildewed  hops  appear  at  picking 
time  as  hard  blackened  mummies,  or  in 
cases  of  less  severe  attack  only  part  of 
the  hop  is  dwarfed  in  this  way,  Fig.  271. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  -  causing 
this  disease  may  be  briefly  traced  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  fungus  is  carried  over  Winter 
by  a  thick-walled  case  containing  a  sin¬ 
gle-walled  sac  which  contains  eight  spores 


A  MILDEWED  HOP  LEAF.  Fig.  269. 

checked  here  by  application  of  sulphur.  Large  yards 
at  Middleburgh  that  suffered  severe  losses*  in  1910 
were  sulphured  six  times,  beginning  about  the  last 
of  June.  These  yards  suffered  no  appreciable  loss 
in  1911,  although  severely  attacked  in  1910,  although 
the  mildew  had  a  slight  start  before  the  sulphuring 


A  bove  Dusted ; 
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Bight  Diseased: 

Middle  Partly  Diseased; 
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RESULTS  OF  TREATMENT  FOR  MILDEW.  Fig.  270. 


During 

the  wet  weather  of  the  Spring  and  early  Summer 
this  fruit  body  absorbs  water  and  the  inner  part  ex¬ 
pands,  developing  a  pressure  which  is  sufficient  to 
shoot  the  spores  out  into  the  air.  Some  of  these 
are  carried  to  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant,  where 
they  germinate,  sending  out  long  branching  threads 
or  hyphae.  These  fine  white  strands  grow  out  in  all 
directions  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  sending  short 
branches  into  the  surface  layer  of  leaf  cells  from 
which  they  obtain  their  nourishment.  Before  the 
hyphae  have  grown  far,  short,  erect  branches  are  sent 
up  in  large  numbers.  These  are  the  conidiophores, 
on  the  end  of  which  the  spores  are  formed  in  long 
chains.  Thus  each  spot  bears  a  countless  number  of 
spores,  which  are  freed  with  every  movement  of  the 
leaf,  and  blown  about  to  other  leaves  to  cause  further 
infection.  This  process  is  kept  up  throughout  the 
Summer. 

In  August  the  thick-walled  cases  begin  to  be  formed 
again,  which  serve  to  carry  the  fungus  over  Winter. 
These  are  formed  principally  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  on  the  dwarfed  hops,  where  they  are 
often  several  layers  deep.  These  remain  on  the 
leaves  and  hops  over  the  Winter  scattered  about  the 
yard,  where  they  are  ready  to  cause  infection  the 
following  Spring.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  more 
thoroughly  the  old  vines  were  destroyed  by  burning 
at  picking  time  the  less  liable  the  yard  would  be  to 
an  early  infection  in  the  Spring.  This  conclusion 
is  borne  out  by  the  limited  number  of  observations 
that  have  so  far  been  made. 

During  the  past  year  the  control  of  this  disease 
was  attempted  on  such  a  large  scale  that  many  inter¬ 
esting  observations  were  made.  Liquid  spraying  was 
practiced  only  in  a  few  instances  on  a  small  scale. 
Potassium  sulphide  was  tried  out  by  one  grower  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  he  found  that  it 
seemed  to  check  the  disease  for  a  time,  but  had  to  be 
repeated  rather  frequently.  He  later  gave  up  this 
practice  and  adopted  sulphuring  as  cheaper  and  more 
effective. 

One  instance  was  of  especial  interest.  A  grower 
near  Waterville  applied  dry  sulphur  to  all  of  his 
yards  except  one  part  of  about  four  acres,  which  was 
the  part  least  attacked  by  the  mildew  the  year  previ¬ 
ous.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  yard  in  which 
the  mildew  appeared  at  all  in  1911,  and  was  later 


was  started  in  1911,  and  although  yards  surrounding 
these  suffered  considerably  from  mildew.  Many  in¬ 
stances  equally  interesting  might  be  added  to  these 


where  favorable  results  were  obtained  by  growers. 
In  other  instances  where  the  sulphur  was  not  applied 
early  enough  or  less  thoroughly,  correspondingly  poor 
results  were  secured. 

A  four-acre  yard  near  Deansboro  was  chosen  for 
experimental  tests  of  sulphuring.  This  yard  was 
chosen  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  the  mildew,  and  it  was  desired  to  carry  out  as 
severe  a  test  of  sulphuring  as  possible.  The  first 
sulphuring  was  done  in  this  yard  the  first  of  July, 
when  many  of  the  leaves  were  already  covered  with- 
mildew.  Sulphur  was  applied  six  times  in  all. 

The  yard  was  divided  into  three  portions,  to  one  of 
which  sulphur  alone  was  applied,  to  the  second,  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime  in  equal  parts,  and,  to 
the  third  nothing  was  applied.  The  hops  on  several 
vines  in  each  of  these  sections  were  picked,  graded 
and  counted.  Three  grades  were  made  of  the  hops, 
No.  1,  including  only  hops  not  attacked  by  the  mildew 
at  all;  No.  2,  hops  only  slightly  attacked  which  had  at¬ 
tained  nearly  or  quite  their  full  growth;  No.  3,  hops 
stunted  by  mildew  and  mostly  only  dried-up  mummies, 
entirely  valueless.  About  20,000  hops  were  counted 
in  making  up  the  following  percentages  (Fig.  270). 

No.  1  hops.  No.  2  hops.  No.  3  hops. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Dry  sulphur  applied .  61.2  28.8  10.0 

Sulphur  and  lime . 12.3  29.4  58.3 

Check  .  0.0  2.4  97.6 

From  the  above  tabulation  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
hops  on  the  check  plat  were  ruined  entirely  by  the 
mildew  as  nearly  as  the  entire  yard  had  been  the 
year  previous.  Perfect  control  was  not  secured  on 
the  sulphured  plat,  although  there  were  only  10  per 
cent  unmarketable.  This  was  not  to  be 
expected  considering  the  large  amount 
of  mildew  in  the  yard'  when  the  sul¬ 
phuring  was  begun.  There  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  nearly  perfect  con¬ 
trol  can  be  secured  as  indicated  in  in¬ 
stances  previously  cited:  This  experi¬ 
ment  shows,  however,  that  much  may  be 
done  even  after  the  attack  on  the 
leaves  is  severe.  Growers  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wait  as  late  as  this  to  begin 
sulphuring  as  it  was  clearly  shown  last 
year  in  many  instances  that  sulphur  is  a 
better  preventive  than  cure. 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  effect  of 
adding  lime  to  the  sulphur  is  clearly 
seen.  This  effect  of  lime  is  such  as 
would  be  anticipated  considering  the  action  of  the 
sulphur  to  be  due  to  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid  formed  from  the  sulphur,  since  the  lime  would 
neutralize  the  acid  produced  forming  compounds  only 
slightly  soluble. 

The  method  used  in  applying  the  dry  sulphur  has 
been  to  blow  the  sulphur  into  the  air,  forming  a  cloud 
of  sulphur  which  envelops  the  entire  plant  and  set¬ 
tles  on  every  part.  The  machine  used  is  fitted  with 
a  revolving  fan  geared  to  the  wheels.  '  This  machine 
is  operated  by  one  horse  and  a  man  and  is  capable 
of  covering  a  large  acreage  per  day;  The  advantage 
that  this  method  has  over  liquid  spraying  is  that  with 
the  present  diverse  methods  of  training  the  vines  it 
is  quite  impossible  without  prohibitive  labor  expense 
to  apply  a  liquid  spray  to  the  vines.  This  is  because 
the  hop  poles  are  20  to  25  feet  or  more  high  with 
strings  across  between  the  poles  so  that  they  could 
be  sprayed  thoroughly  only  by  the  use  of  spray  rods 
operated  by  hand.  As  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  sulphuring  for  this  disease,  the 
work  this  year  will  be  aimed  principally  at  deter¬ 
mining  what  kind  of  sulphur  is  most  effective  and 
economical,  the  frequency  of  application  necessary 
and  amounts  of  sulphur  necessary  for  each  applica¬ 
tion.  F.  M.  BLODGETT. 

Cornell  University. 
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At  the  close  of  last  year  the  property  of  the  National 
Telephone  Co.,  which  was  capitalized  at  $77,864,000  and 
gave  employment  to  18,000  persons,  passed  under  Federal 
control,  and  by  the  transfer  private  telephone  ownership, 
excepting  a  few  isolated  lines,  ceased  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  A  night  telegraph  letter  service  was  instituted 
January  1,  1912,  between  London  and  points  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  36  words  and 
one  cent  for  every  additional  three  words.  Toward  the 
end  of  last  year  a  week-end  cable  service  was  inaugurated 
between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Can¬ 
ada  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Improved  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Continent  was  established  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  channel  cable. 

That  is  part  of  a  report  from  Consul-general  Grif¬ 
fiths.  “ Private  telephone  ozvnership  ceased  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  If  you  judged  from  the  theory  of 
government  entirely  you  would  say  that  a  monarchy 
would  be  last  to  make  such  a  statement  possible  and 
a  republic  first.  Under  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  people  are  supposed  to  rule.  Yet  here  is 
the  English  government  taking  public  utilities  out  of 
private  hands,  while  in  America  these  private  hands 
get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  public  throat. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  s,  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  .answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Waste  Ashes  and  Potato  Scab. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  waste  ashes 
from  the  wood  burned  in  a  brick  yard. 
These  ashes  have  been  thrown  away 
for  years,  farmers  not  considering  them 
worth  the  trouble  to  get  them.  It  is  a 
hard  dirty  job  to  get  the  ashes,  but  I 
frequently  get  12  barrels  of  screened 
ashes,  well  shaken  in  the  barrels,  in 
four  hours,  and  do  it  alone.  Applied 
at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  barrels  to  the 
acre,  they  have  made  a  wonderful 
showing  in  the  grass  and  clover  crop 
on  some  of  my  land,  and  the  results 
show  for  a  surprising  length  of  time. 
I  suppose  the  chemists  tell  us  just  what 
the  ashes  contain,  but  i  have  not  been 
able  to  equal  them  with  air-slacked 
lime,  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  On  my  sandy  land  I  have  seen 
very  little  benefit  from  their  use,  and 
they  have  completely  spoiled  it  on  the 
strip  used  for  potatoes.  Though  I  have 
planted  clean  seed,  soaked  in  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  got  a  clean  crop  right 
to  the  row  where  the  ashes  were  ap¬ 
plied,  they  were  a  mass  of  scabs  every 
time  where  the  ashes  were  and  this  is 
the  case  several  years  after  the  ashes 
were  applied.  It  would  seem  that  the 
spores  themselves  were  in  the  ashes. 
The  greatest  fear  I  have  of  purchased 
manure  is  the  mustard  seed  in  it. 

M.  F. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  difficult  to  make  up 
a  mixture  of  chemicals  that  will  equal 
fine,  unleached  wood  ashes.  This  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  potato 
crop  is  common.  In  practically  every 
case  reported  the  ashes  have  increased 
the  amount  of  potato  scab.  Some  years 
ago  a  farmer  ia  .Michigan  reported 
using  wood  ashes  and  growing  the 
finest  potatoes — free  from  scab  or 
disease.  This  seemed  so  unusual  that 
samples  of  the  soil  were  obtained  and 
examined  by  a  bacteriologist.  He  was 
unable  to  find  any  scab  germs  in  it. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  cases  where 
these  germs  had  not  developed  in  the 
soil.  They  could  not  pass  through  fire 
and  live  in  the  ashes. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Carcass. 

P.  8.  L.,  Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va. — We 
operate  a  large  live  stock  farm  on  which 
we  have  often  from  500  to  600  head  of 
animals  of  various  kinds  and  ages.  Neces¬ 
sarily  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss 
during  a  year  from  this  number  and  the 
problem  is  how  to  get  some  value  out  of 
the  carcass  as  a  fertilizer.  We  thought  to 
build  a  concrete  tank  or  box  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  several  bodies,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  using  quicklime  or  sulphuric 
acid  to  cause  decomposition.  However,  we 
fear  former  would  not  be  sufficiently  rapid, 
and  that  latter  would  decompose  walls  of 
tank  as  well  as  body.  We  do  not  expect 
to  get  something  that  is  line  and  dry 
enough  to  run  through  the  fertilizer  com¬ 
partments  of  a  drill,  but  just  a  semi-liquid 
mass  that  by  the  addition  of  some  earth 
could  be  shoveled  into  a  wagon  and  thence 
on  to  the  ground.  The  cost  of  hauling  and 
putting  in  tank  would  be  not  quite  so  much 
as  burying,  and  if  latter  is  done  deeply 
enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  that  constant 
menace,  the  dog,  it  is  too  deep  for  any  crop 
to  use. 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  the  quicklime 
and  acid  would  prove  satisfactory.  The 
latter  is  too  dangerous  to  use  on  the 
farm.  Last  year  we  had  a  good  article 
on  the  disposition  of  such  carcasses  by 
cooking  and  grinding.  If  you  have 
steam  power  we  think  it  will  pay  you 
better  to  make  a  tank  for  steaming  the 
carcasses.  If  the  animals  die  a  natural 
death  the  cooked  meat  and  “soup”  can 
be  fed  to  the  hogs — thickened  with 
corn-meal.  The  bones  can  be  crushed 
in  a  bone  mill.  In  this  way  you  will 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  fertilizer 
than  where  the  carcass  is  “eaten  up” 
by  quicklime  or  acid.  We  have  known 
cases  where  such  carcasses  were  chop¬ 
ped  up  with  an  ax  and  the  pieces  packed 
in  horse  manure.  After  a  time  this 
leaves  the  bone  bare.  They  may  be 
crushed  in  a  bone  mill  or  packed  in 
layers  of  wood  ashes  and  kept  moist. 
If  anyone  has  used  the  vat  with  quick¬ 
lime  or  sulphuric  acid  we  would  like 
to  have  their  experience.  Personally 
we  doubt  if  it  would  prove  satisfactory. 


What  is  Land  Plaster  ?J 

TF.  IV.  X.,  InyersoU,  Ontario. — Of  what 
Is  land  plaster  composed?  What  is  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  crop,  more  especially  grass?  Is 
it  of  value  at  *4  per  ton? 

Ans. — Land  plaster  or  gypsum  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  Ihne.  A  pure  sample  contains 
321/ 2  per  cent  of  lime,  46^  per  cent  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  21  per  cent  of  water. 
Burn  gypsum  and  drive  off  the  water, 
and  you  have  plaster  of  Paris.  When 
this  is  ground  and  mixed  with  water 
it  forms  a  white  solid  mass.  Gypsum 
furnishes  lime  to  the  crops  after  it  de¬ 
composes  in  the  soil.  Its  chief  action, 
however,  is  a  chemical  one;  as  it  decom¬ 
poses  or  breaks  up  in  the  soil  it  sets  free 
a  quantity  of  potash,  provided  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  found  in  certain  combinations. 
Years  ago  the  use  of  land  plaster  was 
very  common,  and  all  sorts  of  reasons 
were  given  tor  its  favorable  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  clover  and  grass.  After 
a  time  in  almost  every  case  the  land 
plaster  failed  to  give  results.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that,  as  stated  above,  the 
chief  advantage  of  using  plaster  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  set  free  potash,  and  by 
making  this  potash  available  encouraged 
the  growth  of  those  plants  which  re¬ 
quire  large  supplies  of  that  material. 
After  some  years  this  action  failed,  be¬ 
cause  the  forms  of  potash  which  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  action  of  the  plaster  had 
been  exhausted.  Thus  the  use  of  plas¬ 
ter  for  field  purposes  has  been  largely 
given  up.  It  is  still  used  to  some  extent 
in  stables,  in  henhouses,  and  for  pre¬ 
serving  manure,  and  it  is  very  useful 
for  that  purpose.  As  compared  with  or¬ 
dinary  forms  of  lime,  we  think  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  usually  prove  more  satisfactory, 
and  the  best  place  for  the  plaster  is  in 
the  stable  or  manure  pile. 


Lime  Questions. 

1.  Will  distributing  hydrated  lime  through 
a  grain  drill  injure  the  drill  in  any  way? 
Is  there  any  objection  to  so  doing?  2.  Will 
applying  lime  bow  to  ground  to  be  sown 
to  buckwheat  later  benefit  or  injure  the  soil 
for  the  crop?  I  think  the  early  sowing  of 
lime  beneficial  to  the  soil,  but  will  it  re¬ 
lease  plant  food  too  early  for  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  to  take  it  up?  I  wish  to  seed  to 
Timothy  with  the  buckwheat,  and  land  Is 
sour.  *  F.  a.  J. 

Windsor,  N.  Y. 

1.  No — not  if  the  lime  is  properly  hy¬ 
drated.  This  means  ground  and  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  enough  water  to  slack  it  per¬ 
fectly.  Such  lime  is  often  used  in  the 
grain  drill.  2.  It  will  benefit  the  soil  to 
use  the  lime  some  weeks  in  advance  of  seed¬ 
ing.  In  many  cases  lime  is  used  too  close 
to  the  seeding  to  obtain  more  benefit.  The 
lime  should  work  down  and  all  through  the 
soil.  It  will  break  up  the  organic  matter, 
but  as  this  takes  place  in  the  soil  there  will 
not  be  much  loss  of  ammonia. 


A  Case  of  Pear  Blight. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  what  is  the  matter  with  two  of 
my  pear  trees?  One  is  a  Bartlett  and  the 
other  is  a  tree  of  some  old-fashioned  variety. 
Last  July  or  August  the  leaves  on  both 
trees  began  to  wither  and  die.  The  Bart¬ 
lett  tree  was  the  worst.  I  was  told  it 
was  blight  and  I  cut  oil  all  affected  parts 
on  the  Bartlett.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is,  if  there  is  any  way  of  preventing 
it,  and  should  all  affected  branches  be  cut 
off?  These  two  trees  stood  very  close  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  several  others,  but  they 
were  not  affected.  P.  m.  c. 

Granby,  Conn. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trees  men¬ 
tioned  had  the  blight  that  has  long  been  a 
terrible  scourge  among  pear  trees  and  also 
to  some  extent  on  apple  and  quince  trees. 
There  is  no  other  practical  way  to  fight  It 
than  to  cut  out  the  affected  parts  and 
destroy  them.  This  must  be  done  very 
thoroughly,  and  by  cutting  far  below  the 
diseased  part  that  is  seen.  And  there  is 
constant  danger  of  the  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  coming  again  from  the  neighboring 
trees  that  are  affected.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  on  pear 
blight  that  can  be  had  for  the  asking  and 
is  well  worth  studying. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Another  Experience  with  Crooks. 

Experiences  with  crooks,  such  as  are 
narrated  by  F.  W.  P.  on  page  621,  ought 
to  be  placed  as  often  as  possible  before  the 
ublic,  for  there  are  very  many  people,  per- 
aps  well  up  on  the  ways  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  who  are  still  unacquainted  with  the 
professional  swindler.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  was  my  reading  that  kept  me  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  pair  of  them  some  years  ago. 
I  had  gone  down  to  my  old  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  State,  and  found  that  there 
was  a  circus  on  in  the  village  nearby.  Go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  railroad  station  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  ask  about  train  movements.  1  was 
accosted  at  the  door  of  a  big  hotel  stable 
on  the  way  by  a  fellow  who  was  using  all 
his  talents'  to  make  him  appear  as  gawky 
as  possible.  I  smelled  the  crook  at  once, 
but  stopped  to  hear  his  lingo.  lie  and  dad, 
he  said,  had  come  up  from  Kentucky  with 
a  lot  of  horses  to  sell  to  the  circus.  He 
told  me  all  the  improbable  stories  of  the 
animals  and  the  trip  be  could  think  of  till 
his  pal,  who  appeared  to  be  a  trifle  late, 
made  his  appearance.  The  two  were 
strangers  of  course,  but  they  somehow 
soon  fell  to  disputing  about  some  new  card 
game,  each  vowing  that  he  could  “do”  the 


other  at  it.  They  had  appeared  to  forget 
all  about  me  and  were  soon  sitting  down 
in  the  litter  on  the  rear  stable  dirt  floor 
having  it  out.  They  had  not  quite  reacned 
the  stage  of  inviting  me  to  take  a  hand 
when  I  quietly  walked  out.  When  I  had 
got  a  few  rods  away  I  looked  back.  There 
they  were  both  standing  in  the  broad  door¬ 
way  looking  my  way.  My  departure  had 
taken  all  their  interest  out  of  the  game. 
I  could  never  understand  why  it  was  that 
there  was  nobody  else  about  the  stable  at 
the  time,  full  of  horses  as  it  was,  unless 
these  fellows  had  paid  the  regular  attend¬ 
ants  to  stay  away  awhile.  When  I  saw 
the  sad  glances  they  cast  at  me  I  was 
tempted  to  raise  a  laugh  at  them,  but  the 
enmity  of  anyone  is  not  to  be  lightly  in¬ 
curred.  so  it  was  no  doubt  best  to  leave 
them  In  silence.  ,  J.  w.  e. 

New  York. 


Seedling  or  Grafted  Walnut  Trees. 

I  have  been  complained  of  by  a  nursery¬ 
man  for  advising  the  planting  of  grafted 
or  budded  Persian  walnut  trees  instead  of 
seedlings.  This  I  have  done  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  hurting  the  trade  of 
the  one  who  has  made  the  complaint  or 
anyone  else.  While  the  only  sure  way  to 
get  the  true  variety  is  by  planting  grafted 
or  budded  trees,  it  is  far  bettor  to  plant 
seedlings  than  none  at  all.  They  will  bear 
good  nuts,  and  some  of  them  may  be  even 
better  than  the  parents,  but  as  seedling 
walnuts  vary  much  as  do  other  seedlings,  it 
is  absolutely  safe  only  to  plant  such  as 
come  by  budding  or  grafting  from  the  trees 
that  are  positively  known  to  bear  good 
crops  of  the  best  nuts.  For  many  years 
the  California  walnut  growers  planted  seed¬ 
lings,  but  now  they  are  planting  many  more 
grafted  trees  than  formerly.  These  are 
propagated  on  seedlings  of  the  native  wild 
walnut  of  California  or  the  eastern  Black 
walnut.  Both  make  good  stocks  and  the 
trees  on  them  grow  better  than  on  their 
own  roots,  so  I  have  heard  from  many 
sources.  The  same  is  proving  true  in  the 
Eastern  States  with  the  walnut  trees  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  bo  understood  as  condemning 
the  planting  of  seedling  Persian  walnut 
trees,  for  many  of  them  will  be  as  good 
as  the  originals  and  while  some  will  be  less 
valuable  others  will  be  better.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  get  improvement  in  va¬ 
rieties  and  by  budding  and  grafting  we  are 
able  to  bold  the  trees  np  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  so  established.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Corn  In  ear,  per  100  pounds,  $1 ;  oats, 
per  bushel,  32  pounds,  65  cents ;  wheat, 
per  bushel,  60  pounds,  $1  ;  Timothy  hay 
per  ton  (at  pnblic  sales  $36),  $30;  mixed 
hay,  $28 :  clover  hay,  $24 ;  corn  stover  per 
bundle.  32  cents ;  bran  per  100  pounds, 
$1.70;  cattle,  per  bead,  from  $20  to  $50; 
milch  cows,  $35  to  $60 ;  bogs,  per  100 
pounds,  $7.10.  Cream  gatherers  pay,  per 
pound  butter  fat,  20  cents ;  butter,  per 
pound,  24 ;  eggs,  per  dozen,  18 ;  milk  we 
sell  at  five  cents  per  quart.  Lard,  10 
cents  per  pound ;  hams,  12  cents ;  bacon, 
12  cents;  shoulders,  nine  cents. 

Ohio.  o.  w.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Let  Us  Show  You 

Just  What  You 
Want  to  Know 

—that  the 


DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST  ENGINE  FOR  YOU 
Government  test  shows  lowest  fuel  consumption  with 
greatest  power.  Write  today  for  illustrated  cataloe. 


Oeyo-Macey  Engine  Co.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

A  A  r  .  (  J.  S.Wo«dhonsf,191  Water  St.N>wTort,N.Y. 

o  i  g  8C  <  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portlaud,  Maine 
Sales  Agents  j  „  M  Hoo*h,  402  W,  9th  A  ve.y  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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AND  UP¬ 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new,  well 

made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk: 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  this  picture,  which  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  .The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


BAI 


Don’t  You  Dig  Potatoes 

You  can  earn  more  money— get  at  least  15  cents 
more  profit  per  bushel — get  the  crop  out  of  the 
a  ground  clean  and  whole  by  using  a 

^ar<lu^ar 

Just  as  much  difference  using  this  digger- 
just  as  much  advance  over  hand  digging  as 
modern  machinery  beats  old  style  methods. 
Works  in  any  kind  of  soil  You  need  this  dig¬ 
ger  if  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in  potatoes. 
Write  for  book  on  potatoes  and  how  to  dig  them, 
and  new  catalogue  of  other  farm  machinery  and 
our  new  trylng-out  plan. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  Box  200,  York.  Pa. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 


Now  The  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


those  who  till  it,” — Adv. 


SEASONABLE  FARM  SEEDS 
COW  PEAS 

Valuable  for  hay  and  silage,  and  im¬ 
prove  soils,  even  if  crop  is  cut.  We 
offer  choice  Whip-poor-will,  New 
Era.  Black-Eye  and  Clay  Cow  Peas. 

MANGELS  FOR 
FEEDING  STOCK 

All  the  best  varieties.  Also  Millets,  Back* 
wheat  and  other  seeds  for  sowing  now. 
Write  for  prices  on  any  farm  seeds  desired. 
Also  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  leaflet,  free. 

Henry  A.Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


rnn  CAI  C-SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  and  VEGETABLE 
rUn  OALC  PLANTS  by  the  millions.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS-Red*  Y.llow,*2  perlOOO.  Cabbage 
O  a  Tomato  Plants.  LiBt  Free.  W.  S.  FORI*  &  SON, Ilartly, Del 

En*,  Cafa  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
■  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 

$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.... Milford,  Delaware. 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  onr  1912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM, 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold.  Del. 

sale  genuine  sabe  soy  beans 

yielding.  BAILEY  ORCHARD  CO.,  Fishersville,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Pepper,  Egg  Plants,  2c.  each. 


-SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  TOMATO.  CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  PEPPER, 
STRAWBERRY,  ASPARAGUS.  EGG  PLANTS.  Leading  varieties.  Prices 
low.  Large  discounts  on  large  orders.  Cabbage  plants  by  mail, 
postpaid,  70c.  hundred:  Sweet  Potatoes,  55c.  hundred;  Tomato, 
Catalogue  free.  HAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 

Are  Changing  From  Other  Separators 
to  the 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Read  the  experience 

While  using  a 


of  a  well-known  hotel  man  and  farmer: 

Separator  Mr.  John  Smith,  Lewbeach, 
set  up  a  No.  15  United  States  Interlocking  Separator  for  trial. 

After  using  it  I  found  it  made  smoother  cream  and  made  me  more 
and  better  butter  than  the  other  machine.  It  is  easier  to  turn  and 
easier  to  clean.  I  can  clean  it  in  one  minute  and  can  say  none  to 
much  in  praise  of  it.  M.  L.  Huggins,  Lewbeach,  N.  Y. 

You  can  make  bigger  dairy  profits  with  less  work,  by  using  the 
United  States  Cream  Separator.  Why  not  be  one  of  the  26791 

who  are  changing  to  the  U.  S.  this  year  ? 

Prices,  $25  and  up.  Liberal  exchange  allowance  for  old 
separators  of  all  makes.  Write  today  for  a  free 
demonstration. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses 
,  Everywhere 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINEYARD. 

A  very  common  practice  in  vineyard 
cultivation  after  the  Spring  plowing  is 
to  harrow  once  and  then  in  late  July 
or  early  August  gang-plow  up  to  the 
hills.  As  a  result  of  this  practice  the 
soil  is  lumpy  in  many  vineyards  or  else 
baked  down  hard.  In  either  case  the 
ultimate  result  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
loss  of  much  water,  the  lumpy  soil 
favoring  rapicl  evaporation,  while  the 
baked  soil  allows  the  rapid  running  off 
of  rain  which  on  the  hillsides  may  mean 

the  washing  out  of  vines.  It  is  true  that 
many  vineyard  soils  are  in  such  poor  me¬ 
chanical  condition  at  the  present  that 
regular  cultivation  is  next  to  impossible, 
but  by  judicious  green  manuring  this 
can  be  largely  remedied.  But  poor 
cultivation  is  not  confined  to  vineyards 
on  this  kind  of  soil,  for  many  located 

on  the  gravel  and  gravelly-loams  are 
poorly  tilled.  The  too  prevalent  opinion 
is  that  the  prime  motive  of  all  culti¬ 
vation  is  the  killing  of  weeds.  This 
I  consider  the  least  important.  While 
good  cultivation  does  kill  weeds  the 
making  of  the  soil  a  better  reservoir 
for  water,  and  the  holding  of  it  by  a 
dust  mulch  accomplishes  far  more  than 
the  killing  of  weeds. 

For  maintaining  this  mulch  I  prefer 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  for  the  gravel 
and  gravelly  loams,  while  for  clay  and 
clay  loams  the  disk  does  excellent  work. 
The  frequency  of  cultivation  will  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  the  rainfall.  We 
aim  to  go  through  our  vineyards  at  least 
every  two  weeks,  and  after  a  hard  rain, 
before  the  soil  is  crusted,  as  the  crust 
forms  many  openings  through  which 
water  is  readily  evaporated.  This 
regular  working  we  keep  up  till  about 
the  first  of  August.  Many  hundreds  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  for  manure 
and  commercial  fertilizers  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  would  in  whole  or 
in  part  take  the  place  of  good  culti¬ 
vation.  Experience  not  only  shows  that 
fertilizers  cannot  supplant  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  but  also  that  only  through  good 
cultivation  can  the  greatest  good  be 
obtained  from  them.  The  best  vine¬ 
yards  are  without  exception  the  best 
tdled.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AND  SPRAYING. 

If  man  could  control  the  weather  he 
would  undoubtedly  arrange  for  clear, 
calm  days  all  during  the  spraying  sea¬ 
son.  But  as  this  is  impossible,  and 
presumably  fortunately  so,  we  must  ar¬ 
range  our  spraying  operations  to  suit 
the  weather.  Neither  cold,  rain  nor 
wind  are  very  desirable  for  spraying, 
yet  with  proper  equipment  it  is  possible 
to  do  effective  work  even  if  the 
weather  conditions  are  not  so  favora¬ 
ble.  Some  fruit  growers  recommend 
spraying  with  lime  sulphur  at  almost 
any  temperature,  even  below  freezing. 
However,  I  do  not  like  to  spray  when 
the  material  freezes  on  the  trees  in¬ 
stead  of  drying.  On  a  bright  sunny 
morning  it  is  all  right  to  start  spray¬ 
ing  at  a  temperature  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point,  provided  the 
indications  are  for  rising  temperature 
during  the  day. 

Rain  is  another  hindrance  to  effec¬ 
tive  spraying  though  not  so  much  so  as 
some  people  suppose.  Neither  linye- 
sulphur  nor  Bordeaux-arsenate  wash 
off  easily,  though  a  dashing  shower  im¬ 
mediately  _  after  spraying  may  cause 
some  of  it  to  wash  off.  Either  spray 
dries  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  injury  from 
moderate  rains.  One  of  the  heaviest 
showers  we  had  here  last  season  fell 
shortly  after  we  had  sprayed  an 
orchard  with  Bordeaux-arsenate.  We 
had  some  slight  misgivings,  but  did  not 
spray  it  again,  and  the  results  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  would  rather  spray  just  be¬ 
fore  a  rain  than  just  afterwards,  as  the 
liquid  does  not  appear  to  stick  well 
when  the  trees  are  wet.  This  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  liquid  spray. 

Windy  weather  may  or  may  not  be 
an  actual  hindrance  to  spraying,  ac¬ 
cording  as  to  how  the  operator  takes 
advantage  of  it.  If  it  is  desired  to 
finish  a  tree  at  one  operation,  then  a 
calm  day  is  much  the  better,  for  spray¬ 
ing  against  the  wind  always  means  con¬ 
siderable  waste,  and  the  work  cannot 
be  so  thoroughly  done.  However,  even 
on  “calm”  days  there  is  generally  a 
slight  breeze  stirring,  and  shifting  oc¬ 
casionally  too.  This  is  enough  to  carry 
the  spray  in  various  directions,  some¬ 
times  just  where  it  is  desired,  and  some¬ 
times  just  the  contrary.  But  if  it  is 


convenient  to  spray  only  one  side  of 
the  trees  at  one  operation  and  leave  the 
opposite  side  till  some  other  day  when 
the  wind  is  opposite,  then  a  moderate 
wind  is  really  desirable.  The  wind  will 
carry  the  spray  even  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  farthest  limbs,  while  spraying 
with  an  opposite  wind  will  spray  the 
opposite  side  likewise.  This  is  really 
the  most  thorough  way  of  spraying  a 
tree  in  the  dormant  stage.  A  moderate 
wind  is  also  less  variable  in  direction 
than  a  light  breeze.  In  spraying  for 
fruit  this  plan  will  also  work  all  right, 
except  of  course  that  only  the  flowers 
(or  fruit)  and  leaves  are  to  be  sprayed 
instead  of  the  wood.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 

RINGING  APPLE  TREES. 

.  T.  E.  8 Flint  Hill,  Fa.— At  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  apple  exhibit  at  Keyser  last  Novem¬ 
ber  I  listened  to.  one  who  said  he  was  from 
the  apple  section  of  New  York,  and  stated 
that  if  anyone  had  apple  trees  which  were 
old  enough  to  bring  fruit  and  did  not,  say 
five  or  six  years  old,  if  one  would  cut  a 
one-fourth-iuch  band  all  around  the  tree 
about  one  foot  above  ground  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  days  of  June  the  sap  up 
in  free  would  remain  and  set  buds  for  next 
year,  and  would  not  damage  the  tree  at  all. 
Is  the  above  beneficial  to  tree  or  death,  and 
if  case  be  true  state  how  wide  the  band 
should  be  and  how  high  above  the  ground? 

A  ns.' — Ringing  apple  trees  is  practiced 
somewhat  in  New  York.  The  objects 
are  to  bring  non-bearing  trees,  old 
enough  to  bear,  into  bearing,  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  trees  both 
through  extra  size  and  greater  number 
of  fruits,  and  to  hasten  the  ripening  of 
the  apples.  _  Ringing,  as  usually  per¬ 
formed,  consists  of  taking  out  a  ring  of 
bark  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  wide  within  a  foot  or  thereabouts 
of  the  ground.  The  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  this  latitude  in  June  during 
the  period  when  growth  is  greatest.  The 
work  can  safely  be  done  in  this  month 
whenever  the  bark  peels  readily  from 
the  trunk.  It  should  be  done  with  as 
little  injury  to  the  bared  tissues  of  the 
tree  trunk  as  possible.  No  harm  seems 
to  result  in  the  drying  out  of  the  wound 
by  wind  or  sun.  Ringing  prevents  the 
downward  flow  of  sap  from  the  tree  top 
to  the  root  system  and  is,  therefore,  a 
more  or  less  devitalizing  process.  It 
checks  the  growth  of  the  tree  but  does 
undoubtedly  tend  to  cause  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds,  and  rightly  per¬ 
formed  probably  increases  the  size  and 
productiveness  of  the  trees  for  at  least 
one  season.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  can  be  seen  that  ringing  should  be 
practiced  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
If  apple  trees  have  long  past  the  bearing 
period  without  fruiting,  the  owner  can 
well  risk  checking  their  growth  some¬ 
what  to  bring  them  into  bearing  by  ring¬ 
ing.  u.  P.  H. 


conditions  prevail  after  applying  Bordeaux 
the  foliage  of  the  peach  will  be  very 
severely  injured  iu  about  10  days  to  two 
weeks.  Concentrated  lime-sulphur,  even 
when  used  as  dilute  as  one  gallon  to  125 
gallons  of  water,  sometimes  causes  severe 
burning  of  peach  foliage.  The  results  of 
the  present  season  should  emphasize  to 
peach  growers  the  importance  of  spraying 
their  trees  thoroughly  with  a  good  liine- 
sulphur  mixture  every  Spring  before  the 
buds  open,  regardless  of  whether  they  have 
any  scale  or  not.  If  only  a  few  leaves  on 
a  tree  are  affected,  the  damage  will  be 
slight,  but  if  most  of  the  leaves  are  af¬ 
fected,  much  of  the  fruit  may  be  lost. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


•TROUBLE  FROM  PEACH  CURL. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  trouble  with  the  enclosed  peach  leaves? 
I  have  about  14  trees  that  have  been 
planted  about  three  years.  Last  year  they 
set  a  few  fruit,  all  of  which  I  removed 
after  setting.  They  then  made  a  very  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  which  I  pruned  back  slightly 
during  the  month  of  August.  This  Spring 
I  cut  last  year’s  growth  back  about  one- 
lialf.  There  was  a  wealth  of  blossoms  on 
most  of  the  trees,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fruit  has  set.  The  growth  has  been 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  but  within  the 
last  two  weeks  this  leaf  trouble  has  ap¬ 
peared,  and  every  tree  is  affected,  some 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  others  very 
badly.  The  leaves  appear  distorted  and 
deformed,  and  seem  to  be  covered  with 
blisters.  I  have  searched  carefully  for 
aphis  or  other  insects,  but  can  find  no  trace 
of  any,  nor  do  the  leaves  seem  to  be  eaten. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and 
give  me  a  remedy  for  same?  I  had  done 
no  spraying  whatever  until  after  the  trouble 
was  well  developed.  I  then  gave  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  j.  m.  c. 

We  have  received  many  complaints  in  re¬ 
gard  to  peach  leaf-curl,  and  others  are 
coming  in  daily.  Many  people  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  various  sprays  and  trying  to 
check  the  disease  after  it  has  developed, 
and  are  using  such  materials  as  Bordeaux 
and  concentrated  lime-sulphur.  Such  at¬ 
tempts  are  likely  to  result  in  serious  in¬ 
juries  to  the  trees — in  fact,  even  more 
severe  than  the  leaf-curl  would  cause.  The 
peach  leaves  which  you  enclosed  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  peach  leaf-curl.  This  is  a 
fungus  disease  which  is  likely  to  develop 
in  cold,  wet  weather  in  early  Spring.  The 
disease  is  quite  general  this  season,  owing 
to  the  wet  and  cool  weather  condition 
which  have  prevailed.  The  disease  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  control  by  a  good  fungi¬ 
cide.  A  thorough  spraying  of  the  trees 
with  a  good  lime-sulphur  mixture  before 
the  buds  open  will  entirely  control  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  peach  growers  have  failed, 
however,  in  controlling  the  disease  with 
lime-sulphur — in  all  such  cases  there  is 
some  fault  in  the  quallry  of  the  mixture 
or  in  its  application.  A  good  Bordeaux 
mixture  applied  just  before  the  buds  open 
in  the  Spring  is  also  very  effective.  After 
the  leaf-curl  has  developed  within  the 
leaves,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  any  fungicide 
that  will  be  of  value  in  checking  the  dis¬ 
ease,  as  the  fungus  is  already  established 
within  the  leaves.  If  warm,  bright  weather 
prevails,  the  disease  will  be  checked  in  its 
development.  Many  fruit  growers  who 
failed  to  spray  with  lime-sulphur  for  the 
scale  are  now  attempting  to  save  their 
foliage  by  using  such  spray  mixtures  as 
Bordeaux  and  concentrated  lime-sulphur. 
Such  mixtures  are  dangerous  to  use  on 
Deach  foliage.  Unless  very  dry  weather 


Soil  Survey  of  Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  Bornological  Society, 
which  has  been  working  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  secure  a  soil  survey  of  the  State, 
has  this  Winter  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  assign  Mr.  H. 
J.  Wilder  to  work  in  this  State  during  the 
coming  season.  While  the  Society  had  orig¬ 
inally  tried  to  get  complete  soil  survey 
of  each  county  of  the  State,  it  believes  that 
Mr.  Wilder’s  work  as  now  planned  will  be 
of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  orchardists 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Wilder's  particular  work 
is  a  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  different 
varieties  of  apples  to  the  different  soil 
types.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Mr. 
Wilder’s  work  during  1911  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  for  several  years  iu  Pennsylvania 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
sults  which  are  sure  to  follow.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
der’s  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  at  its  recent 
meeting  indicates  the  kind  of  work  which 
has  thus  far  been  almost  entirely  neglected 
in  Eastern  orcharding.  Our  growers  have 
assumed  to  a  large  extent  that  they  could 
grow  any  varieties  they  chose  to  plant  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  have  an  advantage  in  the  large 
number  of  varieties  of  apples  which  they 
can  grow  well.  But  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  more  discriminating  de¬ 
mands  of  the  consumer,  it  is  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  essential  that  we  grow  the 
highest  quality  fruit,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  requisites  for  this  is  a  proper 
adaptation  of  varieties  to  soils. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  have  furnished 
Mr.  Wilder  with  the  names  of  many  of  the 
orchardists  of  the  State,  but  our  data  are 
necessarily  incomplete,  and  it  is  requested 
that  all  growers  of  both  apples  and  peaches 
will  communicate  with  Mr.  Wilder,  care  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven,  giving  their  location, 
the  best  means  of  reaching  them,  and  the 
area  of  their  orchards.  Mr.  Wilder  hopes 
to  visit  as  many  orchards  as  possible  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  lie  expects  to  de- 
time  to  'the  State  from  now 
until  December  1,  and  we  ask  on  his  behalf 
for  the  active  cooperation  of  every  fruit 
grower.  ellicott  d.  curtis. 

Conn.  Bornological  Society. 

Cost  of  Cold  Storage  Apple  Houses. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  as 
to  the  cost  of  building  a  store  house  for 
apples.  The  May  issue  of  “Cold,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Watertown,  N.  Y„  contains  these 
estimates  : 

“Many  figures  have  been  given  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  cost  of  cold  storage  houses  for 
apples,  per  barrel  of  capacity.  These  range 
from  $2  per  barrel  for  plants  of  250,000 
cubic  feet,  or  with  a  capacity  of  25,000 
barrels  as  a  minimum  cost,  up  to  as  high 
as  perhaps  .$4  to  .$5  per  barrel  in  a  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  500  to  1,000  barrels.  It 
niust  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  exact 
about  these  figures,  as  so  much  depends  on 
cost  of  materials  iu  different  localities  and 
type  of  building,  but  any  estimates  or  fig¬ 
ures  are  far  better  as  a  guide  than  none 
at  all.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  250,000  cubic  foot  cold  storage 
plant  for  apples  for  $50,000,  but  this  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  reinforced  concrete  nor 
would  it  be  brick  and  heavy  mill  construc¬ 
tion,  nor  any  type  of  slow  burning  con¬ 
struction.  It  would  mean  an  economically 
built  building  of  frame  and  on  a  favorable 
building  site,  but  there  are  many  localities 
where  a  plant  of  the  capacity  stated  could 
not  possibly  be  built  on  a  basis  of  $2  per 
barrel  capacity.  In  other  words,  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  everything  else  must  be  favor¬ 
able  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  build 
at  this  cost.  It  is  probable  that  among 
the  houses  now  actually  in  service  there 
are  few  if  any  which  have  actually  been  I 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  barrel  of  capacity. 
The  larger  ones  have  mostly  cost  from 
$2.50  to  $8.50  per  barrel,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  barrel.” 


Here’s  a  Money-Making 
Proposition  for  You 

\AT  I I  ETHER  you  are  a  farm- 
*  *  er,farm  hand  or  thresher- 
man,  you  can  double  your 
present  income  and  make  from 
$15  to  $18  a  day- with  a 

Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher 

This  machine  with  either 
steam  or  gasoline  power,  will  dig 
from  100  to  150  rods  of  ditch  a 
day,  nine  to  eleven  months 
during  the  year,  in  Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  or  early  Winter. 

Every  farmer  in  your  locality 
will  want  you  to  dig  his  ditches. 
Farmers  want  machine-made 
ditches,  because  they  are  of 
absolutely  uniform  depth  and 
perfect  to  grade. « 

Two  men  can.  operate  the 
steam  machine  and  one  man 
the  gasoline  ditcher. 

We’ll  tell  you  all  about  the  ditcher 
and  what  others  have  made  with  a 
"BUCKEYE"  if  you  will  write  for 
Catalogue  No.  3.  Do  it  to-day. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DlfCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

-NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing,  $75  to  1700 ■  2 
worth  from  $400  to  $600. 

MAGNETOS  #22.50— Regularly  $16  to  $125. 

WINDSHIELDS  (brass)  $9.50 — Were  $40. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.50— Formerly  $05. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

road  VIII.CANIZERS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  16  horse  power,  $76.  Regular  price  $260. 
20  II. -P.  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES — By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you  can  save  60 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent — orlf  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  Rml  still  save  35  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  :  > 

38x8 . $9.00  laiiaij . $15.75  I  34*4  $18.75 

80  x  3 . 19.00  I  30x4 .  10.75  1.35x4  "  19  25 

00x8% . 13.75  32  x4 .  17.76  I  84x4%"”'  24AX) 

32x8% . 15.00  |  33x4 .  18.25  |  85x4% .  25.00 

All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 

Send  for  our  “Tire  Prieo  Wrecker n  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  In  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  ami  save  from  25  per  cent  to  76  per  cent. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
Largest  dealers  in  the  world  In 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

?'mT™RK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

. . 1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY  .  1820  Graud  Avenue 


AUTOS 


LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-GRADE 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  same  asnewcars.  Best  for  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Ca.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


that  Pay.  8427,630  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  &  How 

. _ , _ _ _  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes 

1,1  Patents’7  i£  112-p.  Guido  Froo  I  Bend  sketch  or  model 
for  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C. 


PAims\ 

in  T’ntpnts”  X-  liv.n  $7777/4 


Study  Your  Wheat  Before  You  Harvest  It 

If  the  yield  and  quality  are  bad  you  must  do  better.  If  they  are 
good  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  better.  A  better  fertilizer  will 
do  it*  The  usual  wheat  fertilizers  do  not  contain  enough 

POTASH 

Use  <5  to  8  per  cent.  Potash,  instead  of  i  to  2,  and  balance 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  phosphate. 

Tel!  Your  Dealer  about  this  Now  before  the  fertilizer  salesman 
arrives.  Write  us  today  for  our  free  book,*' Fall  Fertilizers.” 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  tn  any  amount  from  1  bag  ( 200  lbs.)  up . 
Write  for  prtces,  stating  quantity  needed. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

NEW  YORK-42  BROADWAY 
vdfont  Jnock  Block  Whitney  Bank  Building  Bank  &  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO  HEW  ORLEANS  SAVANNAH 
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HARVESTING  CLOVER  FOR  HAY. 

When  to  cut  clover  for  hay  depends 
upon  what  one  wants  it  for.  If  for 
milk  cut  early;  if  it  is  to  be  fed  with 
grain  for  fattening  purposes  it  should 
be  cut  later.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  growth  of  the  crop.  If  the  yield  is 
heavy  it  should  be  cut  before  any  of 
the  heads  turn  brown.  When  the  crop 
is  light  and  mixed  with  grasses  it  is 
best  to  cut  after  the  heads  are  browned. 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  the  sky 
clear  and  there  appears  to  be  every 
prospect  of  a  spell  of  clear  weather 
and  everything  is  in  readiness  I  start 
the  mower  in  the  afternoon  about  two 
o’clock,  and  continue  cutting  until  six, 
when  about  six  acres  are  thus  cut  by 
supper  before  the  dew  begins  to  fall. 
What  is  cut  in  the  afternoon  is  not 
touched,  but  lies  in  the  swath  until  three 
o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  when  it  is 
raked  up  in  rather  small  windrows. 
This  may  seem  to  some  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  have  never  tried  this 
method  a  long  time  to  allow  clover 
hay  to  lie  in  the  swath  without  raking, 
and  is  perhaps  a  greater  task  than  some 
care  to  take,  still  I  have  found  it  of 
great  importance  in  making  clover  hay 
without  cocking.  The  clover  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  windrow  till  say  nine 
o’clock  the  next  day.  At  this  hour, 
when  the  dew  has  dried  off  the  outside, 
a  couple  of  men  go  along  the  windrows 
with  forks  and  turn  the  hay  bottom 
side  up  without  spreading  the  row  out 
much,  care  being  taken  not  to  expose 
the  tender  leaves  and  bloom  to  the  hot 
sun.  About  11  o’clock  on  the  following 
forenoon,  provided  rain  has  not  threat¬ 
ened.  the  loader  is  driven  around  and 
the  hay  hauled  to  the  barn.  The  haul¬ 
ing  is  always  done  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Things  are  rushed  from  11  a.  m. 
until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  If 
work  begins  at  11  o'clock  the  cuttings 
of  two  days  previous  can  be  secured 
by  three  o’clock,  when  if  the  teams  and 
men  are  wanted  and  the  weather  holds 
out  fine  cutting  can ’begin  again.  For 
example,  begin  cutting  on  Monday  at 
2  p.  m.  This  is  raked  up  at  3  p.  m.  on 
Tuesday;  on  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m.  the 
windrows  are  turned  over  with  forks 
and  two  hours  later  at  11  o’clock  the 
hay  is  drawn  to  the  barn  and  stored 
away.  Of  course  if  rain  happens  at  any 
time  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  hay  should  be  cocked,  but  with 
favorable  weather  there  is  no  need  of 
cocking,  and  a  lot  of  time  and  labor 
are  thus  saved  while  the  great  economy 
of  the  hay  loader  can  be  brought  into 
use. 

Much  is  said  about  hay  caps  for  cur¬ 
ing  in  the  cock,  but  if  the  clover  is 
cocked — if  cocked  it  must  be — soon  after 
cutting  while  yet  green  there  is  little 
need  of  caps.  When  cocked  in  the  green 
state  clover  will  shed  rain  remarkably 
well.  In  storing  this  clover  hay  from 
the  windrows  care  should  be  taken  that 
there  is  no  tramping  in  mow.  The  hay 
has  to  cure,  particularly  by  the  method 
I  have  here  outlined,  largely  in  the  mow, 
and  the  mass  should  be  open  and  por¬ 
ous  for  the  escape  of  the  confined  air 
and  moisture.  It  is  of  equal  importance 
that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  barn 
be  closed  tight  during  the  day,  for  some 
time  after  the  clover  is  stored,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  there  be  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilating  outlets  in  the  roof  and  gables 
for  the  air  and  moisture  to  escape 
through  the  roof.  The  hot  air  in  the 
daytime  is  laden  with  moisture,  and  to 
permit  it  to  circulate  through  the  mow 
is  to  encourage  fermentation.  The  doors 
therefore  should  be  kept  closed  during 
the  day.  They  may  be  opened  when  the 
air  is  cool  at  night.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the' clover  is  stored  it  is  well 
to  get  up  on  the  mow  and  tramp  as 
solidly  as  possible.  The  moisture  and 
confined  air  have  now  mostly  escaped, 
and  there  is  no  danger  nor  any  great 
damage  to  the  quality  of  the  hay  in 
tramping  the  corners  and  around  the 
posts  and  girders  where  crevices  may 
exist.  WILLIAM  HARDY. 

Illinois.  _ 

CO-OPERATIVE  NOTES. 

French  farmers  have  made  good  progress 
in  cooperative  work.  Agricultural  syndi¬ 
cates  are  numerous,  and  are  devoted  large¬ 
ly  to  buying  fertilizers  and  farm  materials. 
They-  are  thoroughly  organized  all  over 
France,  and  well  conducted,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  1(50,000.  They  do  a  business 
of  several  million  dollars  a  year,  and  are 
said  to  save  30  per  cent  or  more  on  fertiliz¬ 
ers  and  machinery.  They  also  have  their 
own  system  of  analysis  and  test.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  their  profits  is  invested  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  is  rented  to  other  members 
at  a  very  low  rate,  or  even  loaned,  in  cases 
where  the  members  are  unable  to  pay. 

Tlie  olive  growers  of  the  south  of  France 
have  also  formed  a  cooperative  society.  In 
former  years  crushing  the  olives  was  done 
by  local  millers,  who  thus  took  the  profits. 
The  growers  organized,  bought  their  own 
mills,  manufactured  the  oil.  and  now  dis¬ 
tribute  it  themselves.  There  are  21  of  these 
olive  societies  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
this  ease  the  State  Government  financial 


societies  grant  long  term  loans  through 
the  credit  associations.  It  was  a  condition 
that  these  loans  must  be  employed  for  pro¬ 
viding  buildings  and  machinery ;  they  run 
25  years  at  two  per  cent. 

The  French  wine  growers  have  also  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  way.  Starting  in  1901  a 
few  small  growers  and  day  laborers 
founded  a  society.  There  are  now  26  such 
associations  in  one  district.  They  were 
made  possible  through  the  possibility  of 
borrowing  money  from  the  State  at’  low 
interest,  and  long  loans.  By  organizing 
these  French  farms  they  save  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  which 
formerly  went  to  the  middlemen,  and  have 
also  been  able  to  grade  their  crops  to 
better  advantage  and  put  out  a  guaran¬ 
teed  product. 


THE  MAINE  POTATO  CROP. 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Texas  engaged  in  the  potato 
seed  business  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Geo. 

- - - — ,  Aroostook  County,  but  neglected  to 

add  town  or  State.  This  letter  in  due  time 
reached  its  destination  in  Maine,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  man  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  This  incident,  among  many  others, 
proved  the  fame  of  Aroostook  County, 
State  of  Maine,  had  gone  out  all  over  the 
land,  and  well  it  might,  for  its  large  yield 
of  potatdes  on  the  average  and  per  acre  Is 
far  beyond  the  yield  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  are  good  years  and  bad  years, 
but  Aroostook  yield  is  always  large,  and 
the  only  drawback  is  occasional  rot.  In 
the  past  overproduction  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  rock  .  upon  which  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  grower  was  wrecked.  Owing 
to  over-production  in  the  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1911.  many  of  the  growers  ran 
near  bankruptcy,  but  the  high  prices  of 
1911-1912  paid  the  back  fertilizer  bill, 
raised  the  mortgage  and  bought  automo¬ 
biles.  In  proof  of  this  100  autos  have 
been  sold  this  season  in  the  one  town  of 
Fort  Fairfield,  and  at  a  recent  board  of 
trade  meeting  in  this  town  it  was  stated 
there  was  an  auto  for  every  26  of  the 
population. 

Aroostook  County’s  marvelous  soil  is  not 
the  only  good  growing  potato  soil  in  the 
State.  Central  Maine  has  thousands  of 
acres  the  soil  of  which  is  well  adapted  to 
the  potato  and  its  growth,  and  much  of  it 
will  produce  as  largely  as  the  soil  of 
Aroostook.  Central  Maine  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  in  all  the  years  been  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  diversified  farming,  and  are  only 
just  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
potato.  Aroostook  farm  land  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  year  by  year,  this, 
together  with  the  cheaper  land  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  has  caused  many  Aroo¬ 
stook  farmers  to  sell  their  farms  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  and  move  to  the  central  part  of  Maine. 
These  farmers,  with  their  modern  methods, 
have  discovered  the  possibilities  of  its  soil 
to  yield  largely,  many  of  them  securing  as 
high  as  400  bushels  per  acre.  This  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  central  Maine 
native  farmers  and  the  potato  fever  is  in 
the  air,  and  soon  all  Maine  will  be  potato 
mad. 

For  three  years  previous  to  1911  each 
year  showed  an  increase  of  acreage,  but 
1910  discouraged  further  energy  along  the 
potato  line,  and  the  crop  of  1911  shows  a 
falling  off  of  two  million  and  a  quarter 
bushels.  The  following  figures  as  compiled 
by  the  M.  C.  II.  It.  will  be  of  interest  both 
to  the  dealer  and  to  the  farmer : 

Potato  Shipments.— Number  carloads 

transported  by  the  Maine  Central  It.  It.  : 

19.11  1910 


B.  &  A. 

M.  C. 

C.  P. 

Total 

Total 

July 

.  .  .  5 

14 

8 

27 

29 

Aug. 

...  1784 

48 

403 

2235 

340 

.Sept. 

. . .  3373 

700 

813 

4888 

3053 

Oct.  , 

.  .  .  2344 

1512 

432 

4288 

2900 

Nov. 

. .  .  21 08 

639 

461 

3208 

2460 

Dec. 

.  .  .  I O  i  o 

242 

260 

2075 

2692 

Jan.  . 

, . .  1594 

582 

380 

2556 

3351 

Feb. 

. . .  1624 

554 

283 

2461 

3066 

Mar. 

.. .  2206 

352 

514 

3072 

3290 

Apr. 

. ..  941 

167 

297 

1405 

2808 

1  4  ch  )  4 

4810 

3851 

26215 

23989 

In  1910-11  7207  cars  were  shipped  from 
M.  C.  points  while  only  4810  cars  were 
shipped  from  the  same  points  in  1911-12,  a 
falling  off  of  2397  cars.  Up  to  date  Aroo¬ 
stook  County  has  shipped  15.000,000 
bushels  aud  this  amount  with  the  Maine 
Central  shipments  added  aud  reduced  to 
bushels  makes  the  total  shipments  of  the 
State  of  Maine  18.367.000  bushels.  Add¬ 
ing  to  these  figures  stock  sold  starch  fac¬ 
tories,  local  consumption  and  seed  will 
bring  the  grand  total  yield  to  about  19,- 
300,000  instead  of  29.000.000  as  reported 
by  the  Government  statistics  which  in  most 
cases  are  overestimated.  The  total  average 
yield  per  acre  of  Aroostook  County  is  about 
250  bushels.  c.  e.  e. 


Organizing  in  Maine. 

The  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  reduced  the  price 
of  fertilizer  in  Suffolk  County.  N.  Y.,  $4 
per  ton,  saving  the  farmers  of  that  county 
$80,000  in  this  one  item.  They  also  saved 
the  farmer  $2  per  ton  on  coal,  six  cents 
per  pound  on  Paris  green  and  in  fact 
made  a  large  saving  all  along  the  line.  In 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  because  of  the 
farmers’  exchange  the  farmers  of  that 
county  saved  a  total  of  $120,000  by  the 
reduction  in  the  prices,  and  only  half  as 
much  was  saved  as  would,  have  been  had 
the  county  been  well  organized.  Page  after 
page  could  be  devoted  writing  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cooperation,  hut  the  great  value  of 
cooperation  to  the  farmer  is  not  so  much 
from  the  higher  price  received  for  his  pro¬ 
duct  or  in  the  lower  price  paid  for  his 
supplies  as  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers’ 
exchange  is  a  great  education.  It  makes 
him  more  of  a  business  man  and  gives  him 
confidence  in  himself  and  when  he  visits  the 
town  or  the  city  he  does  not  meet  the 
dealer  there  as  the  man  who  asks  “What 
will  you  give,  what  will  you  take?”  hut 
he  meets  him  as  a  man  engaged  in  business 
and  as  the  superintendent  of  the  plant,  and 
the  only  plant  in  the  world  wherein  the 
superintendent  gets  his  living.  He  meets 
him  as  the  man  who  has  something  to  sell 
that  is  worth  while,  and  he  makes  his 
own  price  in  accordance  with  market  con¬ 
ditions,  again  demonstrating  that  the  farm¬ 
ers’  exchange  is  his  board  of  trade  and 
chamber  of  commerce  combined.  In  proof 
of  the  interest  in  cooperation  in  the  State 
of  Maine  the  farmers  of  Fort  Fairfield. 
Aroostook  County,  met  at  Grange  Hall  on 
May  25,  and  organized  another  farmers? 


exchange  to  be  known  as  the  Aroostook 
Farmers’  Exchange  of  Fort  Fairfield.  Offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  as  follows :  President 
B.  C.  Ames;  vice-president.  W.  II.  Har¬ 
low  ;  treasurer,  Steven  E.  Ames :  trustees, 
F.  II.  Haines,  George  F.  Ashly.  Hiram 
Tome.  The  standing  of  these  men  in  the 
communities  where  they  live  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  as  business  farmers  assure  the  success 
of  the  association  for  they  are  men  who 
would  not  permit  the  word  failure  to  be 
written  after  their  names.  C.  E.  E. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

American  Ass'n  of  Nurserymen,  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  12-17. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19 :  secretary.  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada  ;  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N. 
J.,  July  17. 


Canadian  Seed  Law. 

“A  special  examination  of  seed  of  Alsike 
clover  and  Red  clover  imported  from  Can¬ 
ada  during  1911  showed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  was  unsalable  for  seeding 
purposes  in  that  country,  the  seed-control 
act  there  prohibiting  sale  when  more  than 
a  prescribed  number  of  noxious  seeds  are 
found  to  the  pound.  One  lot  of  seed  of 
Alsike  contained  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
pure  seed,  germinating  only  15  per  cent, 
or  7%  per  cent  of  the  entire  bulk.  This 
particular  lot  contained  approximately  135.- 
000  weed  seeds  in  each  pound.” 

This  is  from  a  Government  circular.  In 
some  cases  the  germinating  power  of  such 
seed  was  so  low  that  100  pounds  of  Alsike 
with  power  enough  to  grow  would  cost 
$44.35.  The  Canadians  have  a  strict  seeds 
law,  but  the  dumpings  are  sent  over  here. 
That  is  a  form  of  reciprocity  which  fails  to 
reciprocate. 


Crop  Notes. 

The  Government  cotton  report  gives  the 
outlook  at  the  last  of  May  at  78.9  per  cent 
of  normal,  which  is  nine  per  cent  below 
last  year,  and  2.6  per  cent  under  the  10- 
year  average  at  the  same  date. 

Recent  heavy  rains  have  done  much  dam¬ 
age,  and  delayed  farm  work  to  a  great  ex¬ 


tent.  Some  grain  was  sown,  but  begins  to 
look  yellow.  Few  potatoes  are  planted, 
and  scarcely  any  corn.  Gardens  on  low 
ground  were  almost  a  complete  loss.  Frank 
Baumert.  of  New  York,  was  here  the  last 
week  in  May,  and  held  a  cheese  meeting, 
and  will  pay  factory  prices  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  milk.  The  Sauna  Co.,  of  New  York, 
is  making  Italian  cheese  in  the  plant  here. 
IVilford  Paul  purchased  two  purebred 
Shropshire  sheep  last  Fall  at  Syracuse  and 
now  has  three  fine  lambs.  Frank  Hunger- 
ford,  of  Orchard  Farm,  has  about  300 
chickens,  all  Orpingtons.  Black.  White  and 
Buff.  Many  farmers  complain  of  trouble 
with  their  cows  at  calving  time,  some 
losing  both  cow  and  calf.  g.  w.  l. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  and  grass  look  well.  Oats  sown 
very  late.  Lots  of  corn  to  plant  yet  (May 
29 1  ;  wet  Spring.  Feed  scarce  and  high  in 
price ;  butter  also  high,  so  farmers  have 
made  some  money.  Dairying  is  a  specialty 
here.  Prospects  for  apples  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  though  occasional  orchards  are  full 
of  fruit  which  is  now  well  set.  Many 
blossoms  fell  off.  There  will  be  some 
peaches  in  protected  locations.  Other 
places  crop  complete  failure.  Prospects 
for  berries,  cherries,  etc.,  fair  to  good. 

Belleville,  Pa.  d.  e.  p. 

Strawberries  have  turned  out  pretty  well 
here,  and  cherries  are  ripe  now  with  a  fair 
light  crop.  Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  early 
apples  are  very  full,  and  I  am  having  quite 
a  lot  of  them  thinned.,  Some  varieties  of 
late  apples  are  full,  but  the  Rome  Beauty 
is  not  full  generally,  although  they  had  a 
heavy  bloom.  On  thrifty  trees  they  set  a 
crop,  hut  on  trees  in  sod  or  on  thin  land 
where  they  did  not  grow  any  or  very  little 
last  year  there  are  very  few  or  none  now. 
A  hint  to  keep  trees  growing  by  manur¬ 
ing.  mulching,  cultivating  or  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  Quite  a  difference  can 
be  noticed  now  where  fertilizer  was  applied 
on  sod  three  weeks  ago.  Starved  trees  like 
starved  men  cannot  accomplish  the  work 
intended  for  them,  or  the  good  that  those 
well  fed  can  do.  Now  is  the  time  to  com 
mence  looking  up  cooperage  for  next  Fall’s 
supply  of  apple  barrels.  This  county  Is 
likely  to  need  50.000  barrels  or  more  com¬ 
pared  to  100.000  two  years  ago. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  c.  T.  c. 

Our  season  has  thus  far  been  very  wet, 
cold  and  backward.  Nevertheless  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and 
have  had  ample  capital  to  get  teams,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  like,  and  we  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  Aroostook  Cunty  will  plant 
the  largest  acreage  every  planted  to  pota 
toes.  \Ve  would  estimate  the  increase  for 
the  county  at  about  10  per  cent,  although 
this  particular  part  of  the  county  will  be 
even  more.  geo.  w.  p.  jerrard. 

Maine. 
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This  Set  of  Scientific  and  Perfect 
Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 

Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds  The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 


Size  7J4x7H  inches;  1J4  inches  deep,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  corn  bread,  etc.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
manv  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired,  s. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  8J4  inches;  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  style  and  is 


a  solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  not  found  in  auv  other 
whip.  The  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
to  its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  its  dura¬ 
bility.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
unequaled. 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  who  do 
not  care  to  change  from  the  stvle  they  have 
been  using. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 

Is  especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi¬ 
tious  whip  ever  produced.  It  is  stamped  from 


is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespen sable  feature.asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  have  a 

correct  pair  of 
scales.  This  cup  has 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  in 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
get  any  part  of  a 
cupful  desired.  It 
has  slanting  sides 
which  prevent 
liquids  running 
down  the  outside  as 
frequently  happens  when  using  a  cup  with 
perpendicular  sides.  It  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pamphlet  of  24  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  of  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  set. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  discard  grease,  paper, 
and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Old  Way  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  there 
being  no  way  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  getting  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flour 
until  the  cake  would  not  settle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone— like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  mucli 
flour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  But  new  developments  show 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour  used,  in  the 
Loaf  Cakes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

The  New  Scientific  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  the  paper,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
flour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  hake  in  an 
ungreased  mould,  letting  it  stick.  The  mould 
will  support  the  cake  while  baking,  and  when 
baked,  invert  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
hang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  “soggy.” 

Everybody  knows  that  the  light  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  the  more  delicious 
and  healthful,  and,  as  these  can  only  be  made 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  and 
following  the  required  rules,  all  cake-makers 
will  readily  see  how  important  it  is  to  use  the 
Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds,  Rules  and 
Recipes. 
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Cultivating  Potatoes  when  in  Bioont. 

H.  H.  8.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. — Could  yoti  tell 
me  whether  cultivating  or  hoeing  potatoes 
when  they  are  in  blossom  will  injure  them? 
I  have  been  told  that  stirring  the  ground 
in  any  way  after  the  potatoes  have  begun 
to  set  would  cause  them  to  set  more  and 
yield  a  lot  of  small  potatoes.  If  there  is 
no  danger  of  injuring  the  crop,  cultivating 
the  field  might  help  retain  moisture  in  the 
ground  in  dry  weather. 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
the  weather.  When  the  potatoes  make 
their  bloom  they  are  at  the  critical  point 
of  growth.  The  tubers  are  forming 
and  they  demand  an  abundance  of  mois¬ 
ture.  If  the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  culti¬ 
vation  at  this  time  will  break  off  too 
many  feeding  roots  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  tubers.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  season  is  wet,  the 
ground  moist,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  drought,  a  light  cultivation  will  do 
no  harm,  it  may  really  do  good  by 
stimulating  the  root  development  and 
thus  help  the  development  of  tuber.  The 
tuber  of  the  potato  is  not  a  root,  but 
an  enlargement  of  an  underground 
stem ;  but  the  plant  must  depend  upon 
its  roots  for  moisture,  and  these  should 
not  be  ripped  up  or  cut  off  in  dry 
weather  just  when  the  plant  needs  them 
most.  Many  farmers  adapt  the  rule 
of  stopping  culture  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  forms,  yet  we  have  known  cases 
in  wet  seasons  where  cultivation  was 
kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  with  line  results. 


FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Plant  Food  in  Foundry  Sand. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  chemical  prop¬ 
erties  of  molding  sand.  I  am  told  by  the 
foundry  people  that  they  use  a  small 
amount  of  molasses,  but  no  chemicals  at 
all.  I  have  used  some  in  my  garden  and 
find  that  it  contains  quite  a  lot  of  plant 
food.  Before  burning  it  is  a  poor  yellow 
sand  taken  from  the  bank,  but  after  being 
burnt  it  has  a  dark  coior  with  considerable 
iron  in  it.  I  am  close  to  a  carwheel  foun¬ 
dry  and  can  get  all  I  want  of  it.  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  it  extensively  when  I  learn  its 
worth  as  a  fertilizer.  b.  f.  m. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Foundry  sand  differs  very  little  in  its 
properties  from  any  other  sand.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  finely  powdered  rock  mixed 
with  a  little  loam.  The  loam  sometimes 
contains  a  small  amount  of  lime.  Bocks 
are  more  or  less  complex  in  their  com¬ 
position  and  so,  of  course,  is  the  sand  made 
from  them  in  nature.  The  analyses  of  a 
great  many  molding  sands  and  core  sands 
show  that  their  chemical  composition  aver¬ 
ages  about  As  in  the  following  table,  al¬ 
though  sands  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  differ  appreciably  : 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Molding  Sand.  Core  Sand. 


Silica . 

88.5% 

86.0% 

>’lay  . 

6.2% 

2.2% 

Iron  oxide . 

2.0% 

0.8% 

t’alcium  oxide.... 

0.88% 

0.0% 

riarbonate  of  lime. 

0.0% 

2.7% 

Magnesia  . 

0.5% 

4.3% 

Koda  . 

0.0% 

0.04% 

Potash  . 

0.0% 

0.04% 

Organic  material. 

0.10% 

1.00% 

Water  . 

1.82% 

2.92% 

100.00% 

100.00% 

In  use  as  molding  sand  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  charcoal  dust  is  often 
mixed  in.  The  fresh  sand  is  never  used 
alone,  but  a  large  proportion  of  used  sand 
is  mixed  with  it  and,  of  course,  that  con¬ 
tains  some  iron  due  to  contact  with  the 
molten  metal.  The  core  sand  is,  as  you 
say,  often  mixed  with  molasses  as  a  binder 
while  the  core  is  baking.  After  baking 
and  using  the  cores,  the  molasses  is  mostly 
carbonized.  From  the  above,  you  will  see 
that  there  is  very  little  plant  food  in  the 
sand,  and  its  value  would  be  due  to  its 
lightening  up  a  thick,  clayey  soil.  R.  p.  c. 

A  Pipe  in  a  Well. 

1.  I  have  a  well  21  feet  deep  in  sandy 
soil  that  goes  dry  part  of  the  year.  It  is 
under  my  house  and  has  not  been  in  use 
for  10  or  12  years.  I  wish  to  drive  a  pipe 
10  or  12  feet  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Will  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  clean  it  out  before 
I  drive?  It  has  been  covered  up  for  the 
time  not  used.  How  large  a  pipe  and 
what  kind  do  I  need?  What  kind  of  a 
pump  shall  I  need?  Shall  I  need  an  extra 
box  in  the  well  ?  I  think  I  may  find  some 
quicksand.  2.  Is  water  that  is  running 
through  a  lead  pipe  2,000  feet  harmful  to 
drink?  o.  c. 

Laconia,  N.  II. 

1.  By  all  means  clean  the  well  out  thor¬ 
oughly  before  driving  your  pipe.  Not  only 
the  well  itself  should  be  cleaned  but  also 
all  the  surrounding  soil,  and  it  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  is  entirely  a 
wrong  idea  that  water  draining  througli 
the  soil  is  necessarily  purified.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  soil  to 
pullute  the  water,  the  water  is  sure  to  take 
it  up.  For  that  reason  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  well  must  be  kept  absolutely 
clean,  as  any  impurities  on  the  surface 
may  in  time  sink  into  the  soil. 

It  is  not  apparent  where  you  intend  to 
locate  the  pump  nor  what  disposition  is 
to  be  made  with  the  water.  If  you  desire 
merely  a  hand  pump  and  want  the  water 
for  general  kitchen  use,  use  a  1%-inch  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe.  This  will  cost  about  10 
cents  a  foot.  As  the  water  will  have  to 
be  raised  more  than  30  feet,  you  will  have 
to  have  the  pump  cylinder  extended,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  cannot  be  lifted  more  than 
30  feet  to  the  pump  cylinder.  If  you 
want  the  water  only  at  the  pump  spout  a 
lift  pump  may  do,  but  if  you  desire  to 
force  the  water  around  the  premises  at  all, 
you  will  need  a  force  pump  which  both 
lifts  and  forces  the  water.  As  you  expect 
to  find  quicksand,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
your  drive  well  point  covered  with  very 
fine  mesh  brass  gauze — about  No.  100  or 
even  finer.  As  your  well  is  dug  for  21 
feet  and  you  are  going  to  drive  the  rest 
of  the  way,  there  is  no  need  for  an  extra 


box.  Just  clean  out  your  well,  put  the 
drive  point  on  the  pipe  and  drive  it  down. 
You  can  buy  a  good  outfit  from  any  supply 
dealer  with  drive  point,  wire  covering,  pipe 
cut  to  size,  extended  cylinder  and  pump 
all  ready  to  install  at  a  probable  cost  of 
from  $15  to  $20. 

2.  Lead  is  a  cumulative  poison.  That  is, 
the  effect  of  continually  taking  small 
amounts  of  lead  into  the  system  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  a  large  amount  taken  at  one 
time.  The  continued  drinking  of  water 
tlowing  through  2,000  feet  of  lead  pipe  is 
likely  to  be  very  harmful.  If  the  water 
stands  in  the  pipe  for  any  considerable  time, 
it  is  dangerous  to  drink  it.  R.  p.  c. 

Quicksand  in  a  Well. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  well 
about  16  feet  deep  where  the  rubber  bucket 
pump  brings  up  a  quantity  of  quicksand 
in  each  pail  of  water?  The  well  was 
stoned  up  on  a  plank  platform,  cut  out  in 
the  center ;  pumping  out  sand  leaves  it 
hollow  under  planks  and  I  fear  the  stones 
will  cave  in.  j.  h.  s. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Possibly  your  buckets  go  too  near  the 
bottom  of  the  well  and  stir  it  up  so  that 
considerable  sand  eddies  up  into  the  tub¬ 
ing  and  is  raised  by  the  buckets.  You 
can  readily  find  out  if  this  is  the  difficulty 
by  temporarily  propping  up  the  whole 
pump  outfit  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  it  is 
now,  thus  raising  the  buckets  in  the  water. 
After  allowing  a  sufficient  time  for  things 
to  settle,  see  if  the  pump  brings  up  sand. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  stones  will 
cave  in  if  they  are  cemented  together  and. 
the  ground  is  packed  hard  around  them, 
as  the  ends  of  the  stones  projecting  into 
the  earth  will  probably  cause  enough  fric¬ 
tion  to  support  them  even  if  the"  planks 
fall.  However,  if  the  well  continues  to 
give  trouble  in  this  way  it  will  have  to  be 
stoned  or  bricked  up  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom. 

To  enable  you  to  get  clear  water  you 
can  make  a  tight  box  as  thick  as  the  chain 
tubing  and  as  wide  as  from  the  outside 
of  the  chain  on  one  side  to  the  outside  of 
the  tubing  on  the  other.  Fasten  this  box 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  chain  tubing.  In 
this  way  the  water  can  flow  in  through  the 
top  of  the  box,  which  is  left  open,  and  the 
buckets  will  go  down  into  the  box  on  one 
side  and  up  the  chain  tubing.  The  top  of 
the  box  should  bo  well  above  the  bottom 
of  the  tubing.  This,  of  course,  will  not 
prevent  the  sand  falling  from  the  sides  into 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  r.  p.  c. 

A  Damp  Potato  House. 

I  have  a  cement  sweet  potato  house,  all 
of  cement.  The  north  'side  of  it  is  always 
damp  and  wet.  I  keep  a  coal  stove  in  it. 
The  three  other  sides  are  all  dry,  only  the 
north  side.  I  thought  maybe  plastering 
that  wall  would  help  it.  R.  M. 

Milmay,  N.  ,T. 

Plastering  the  wall  on  the  inside  might 
help  a  little  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
plaster  would  soon  fall  off.  The  real  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  get  at  the  outside  and  give  it  a 
good  coating  of  asphalt  or  some  other 
waterproofing  material.  If  the  wet  side  is 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground  drain  fit  on 
the  outside  by  putting  a  layer  of  gravel, 
sand  or  ashes  at  the  bottom/  of  the  wall  or 
all  the  way  up.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
cement  is  full  of  little  pores  or  tubes  that 
suck  the  water  up.  To  stop  it  you  must 
plug  the  pores.  If  you  plug  them  up  on 
the  inside  the  wall  remains  full  of  water 
and  your  wall  will  always  be  damp.  The 
stove  will  merely  dry  the  inner  ends  and 
the  moisture  will  dampen  them  again  and 
so  on.  If  you  plug  up  the  outer  ends  and 
dry  the  wall  out  once,  it  will  remain  dry. 
Neat  cement  used  on  the  outside  is  good, 
but  some  waterproofing  is  better,  r.  p.  c. 

Horse  Power  of  an  Engine. 

What  is  the  horse-power  of  the  steam 
engine  described  below  :  11x15  foot,  single 
cylinder,  180  revolutions  per  minute,  boiler 
pressure  80  pounds  to  square  inch? 

Brown  Station,  N.  Y.  p.  w.  k. 

There  are  two  values  which  are  known 
as  the  “horse-power”  of  an  engine.  One  is 
called  “indicated  horse-power”  and  written 
I.  II.  P.  while  the  other  is  “brake  horse¬ 
power”  and  written  B.  II.  P.  The  “indi¬ 
cated  horse-power”  of  a  steam  engine  is 
the  work  done  in  a  certain  time  by  the 
steam  acting  on  the  piston,  but  some  of 
that  work  goes  to  run  the  engine  itself, 
so  that  only  part  of  it  can  be  given  by 
the  engine  at  the  pulley  wheel.  The  work 
delivered  at  the  pulley  in  a  certain  time  is 
the  “brake  horse-power.”  This  “brake 
horse-power”  is  what  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  as  that  is  what  the  engine  can  do 
for  you. 

The  most  convenient  way.  if  not  the  only 
way.  of  finding  the  brake  horse-power  cor¬ 
rectly  is  that  given  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1912,  page  186.  That  method  is, 
of  course,  as  satisfactory  with  a  steam 
engine  as  with  a  gas  engine.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  calculate  very  closely  the  brake 
horse-power  from  any  information  you  can 
ordinarily  obtain,  as  it  involves  the  design 
of  the  engine,  the  temperature  and  dryness 
of  the  steam,  etc.,  etc. 

The  “indicated  horse-power”  is  usually 
obtained  with  what  is  known  as  an  indica¬ 
tor,  by  means  of  which  you  may  obtain  an 
“indicator  card.”  that  is,  a  little  diagram 
giving  the  length  of  piston  stroke  and  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  each  point 
in  the  stroke.  In  order  to  calculate,  with¬ 
out  an  indicator,  what  the  I.  H.  P.  is,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  average  pressure 
iu  the  steam  cylinder  during  the  entire 
stroke.  This  average  pressure  is  known  as 
the  “mean  effective  pressure.”  It  cannot 
be  obtained  accurately  from  the  boiler 
pressure,  as  there  is  a  loss  in  the  pipe 
from  boiler  to  engine  and  after  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off, 
the  steam  expands  and  the  pressure  be¬ 
comes  lower.  How  much  lower  the  pressure 
becomes  depends  on  what  part  of  the  stroke 
you  cut  the  steam  off.  Ordinarily  the 
drop  in  steam  pressure  from  boiler  to  en¬ 
gine  is  not  over  five  to  seven  per  cent  and 
for  a  short  pipe  it  is  less.  With  your 
boiler  pressure  80  pounds  therefore,  your 
initial  pressure  at  the  engine  may  be  taken 
roughly  as  75  pounds.  If  the  engine  was 
a  “standard  engine”  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  mean  effective 
pressure  for  a  simple  engine  without  a 
condenser  and  with  cut-off  of  steam  at  one- 
fourth  stroke,,  would  be  about  39  pounds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically,  it  might 
not  be  over  28  pounds.  With  that  mean 
effective  pressure  the  I.  H.  P.  would  be  18 
H.  P.  The  brake  horse-power  might  be  85 


or  90  per  cent  of  the  I.  IT.  F.  or  about  16 
II.  P.  unless  the  engine  is  in  real  good  con¬ 
dition.  This  calculation  is  based  entirely 
on  average  conditions,  and  is  little  better 
than  a  rough  guess,  as  should  be  plain 
from  the  explanation  first  given. 

u.  p.  c. 


Killing  Live-Forever. 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  used  to 
kill  live-forever  by  spraying?  I  have  killed 
it  years  ago  by  planting  some  diseased  live- 
forever  among  the  healthy,  but  I  do  not 
know  now  where  I  can  find  any  that  is 
diseased.  I  wish  I  did  unless  it  can  bo 
killed  by  spraying;  perhaps  some  of  The 
B.  N.-Y.  readers  can  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  some.  l.  m.  l. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  have  to  call  for  reports  on 
spraying  “live-forever.”  Some  years  ago  a 
farmer  in  central  Now  York  sold  diseased 
plants  which  were  claimed  to  introduce  the 
disease  and  clear  the  live-forever  out  of  the 
farm.  Some  experiments  with  this  disease 
were  tried  at  the  Cornell  Station.  The 
people  there  may  be  able  to  supply  the 
plants. 


Lime  and  Alfalfa. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  Alfalfa. 
A  field  that  was  seeded  two  -years  ago. 
about  the  20th  of  June,  looks  quite  good 
now,  and  the  adjoining  field  seeded  last 
June  shows  a  quantity  of  sorrel.  About 
1.000  pounds  of  slaked  quicklime  per  acre 
was  used  before  seeding.  Do  you  advise 
more  lime,  and  if  so'  when  should  it  be 
applied,  and  when  and  what  fertilizer 
should  be  applied?  The  land  was  heavily 
manured  before  the  Alfalfa  was  sown,  but  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  has  been  used  since. 

New  York.  h,  l.  a. 

You  did  not  use  enough  lime  at  seeding, 
but  we  doubt  if  more  lime  used  now  on 
the  sod  will  help  much.  We  have  never 
heard  full  results  from  putting  lime  on 
top  of  a  sod.  The  lime  should  be  worked 
into  the  ground.  It  will  help  somewhat, 
but  is  not  an  economical  way  to  use  lime. 
We  should  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
fine  lime  and  one  part  sulphate  of  potash. 


Limb  and  Sulphate  Rock. — A  bulletin 
from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  gives  some  sen¬ 
sible  conclusions  in  regard  to  lime  and  raw 
phosphate  rock.  The  figures  show  that 
neither  ground  limestone  alone,  nor  the 
ground  phosphate  rock,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  manure  or  complete 
fertilizers.  The  grouud  limestone  should 
be  used  only  as  a  supplement  to  liberal 
manuring  or  fertilizing.  That  is  a  sensi¬ 
ble  conclusion  to  which  most  observing 
farmers  will  come  after  fair  experiment. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  grouud  phosphate 
rock.  It  should  be  used  only  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement  for  manure.  It  gives  best  re¬ 
sults  when  used  with  manure,  or  with  a 
clover  sod  plowed  under,  but  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  as  a  complete  fertilizer.  Some 
of  the  advocates  of  phosphate  or  ground 
lime  stone  are  apt  to  let  their  enthusiasm 
run  away  with  them,  and  claim  too  much 
for  these  materials.  In  the  end  farmers 
will  find  the  truth  of  the  above  statement, 
and  they  would  better  accept  them  as  true 
now,  rather  than  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  on  a  false  track.  Both  the  lime  and 
the  phosphate  have  certain  values  when 
properly  used,  but  they  do  not  represent 
the  entire  story  anywhere. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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In  the  Growth 

of  Corn 


there's  a  period  when  the  kernels 
are  plumped  out  with  a  vegetable 
milk,  most  nutritious. 

As  the  corn  ripens  the  "  milk  ” 
hardens,  and  finally  becomes  almost 
flinty. 


Post 


Toasties 


Are  made  from  this  hard  part  of 
choice  selected  corn. 

It  is  carefully  cooked  ;  treated 
with  sugar  and  salt ;  rolled  into 
thin  bits ;  then  toasted  to  an 
appetizing  brown — without  a  hand 
touching  the  food. 

It  has  been  said  that  Post 
Toasties  are  the  most  deliciously 
flavoured  particles  of  cereal  food 
yet  produced. 

One  can  render  an  opinion  upon 
trial. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 

Sold  by  Grocers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 


Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 
Jack 


Let  us 

send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


2  H.  P.  Engine 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren.  Pa. 


The  Waterloo 

is  built  of  the  best 
material  through¬ 
out.  It  is  so  simple 
a  10-year-old  boy 
can  run  it.  Starts 
easy  in  any  weath¬ 
er;  always  depend¬ 
able.  Willdevelop 
more  power  for 
its  rating,  at  less 
cost,  than  any  other 
engine. 

Rons  with 
either 
gasoline  or 
kerosene. 

5 


Has  reliable  fly- 
ball  governor  and 
fuel  saving  regula¬ 
tion;  patent  mixer 
does  away  with 
pomp;  patent  ignit¬ 
er  th  at  neve  r  m  i  sses ; 
lever  to  change 
speed  while  run¬ 
ning.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
WATERLOO  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  COMPANY. 
184  W.  3rd  Ave. 
Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Frost 

Proof 


Price 


. . 


USE  GASOLINE,  KEROSENE 
OR  DISTILLATE 

Develop  more  thon  rated  power  Uniform  speed 
Governor  adjustable  while  running:  Force  feed 
oiler  Sight  feed  fuel  supply.  Auto  muffler 
Steam  engine  throttle  giving 

THREE  ENGINES  IN  ONE 

Many  other  features.  Sent  on  30 days’ Free  Trta) 
with  freight  prepaid,  no  sole  until  satisfied 
Ten  year  guarantee  Big  new  catalog  FREE. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO.,  61  MuJIetl  St,  Detroit,  MicJb 


If  Biiif  m 
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WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound.. .3 — 4—5  Cents 

Torn . 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MANLOVE  GATE 


Automatic.  Always  in  order.  Opened  or  closed  with¬ 
out  assistance  or  stopping.  Adds  beauty,  value,  safety 
anu  convenience  to  any  home,  and  i a  approved  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Rural  Routes 

Manlove  Gate  Co.,  29  West  Huron  St.,  Chicaao.  III. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Student  Labor. — I  have  had  -many 
letters  from  farmers  or  fruit  growers 
about  these  college  students  as  farm 
workers.  There  is  need  of  help,  but  1 
lind  that  some  farmers  fear  the  students 
will  not  prove  equal  to  the  regular  hired 
man.  I  have  asked  a  large  number  of 
fruit  growers  about  it.  and  perhaps  the 
fairest  reply  is  the  following  from  Sen¬ 
ator  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Illinois: 

I  liad  a  Tittle  experience  in  this  matter 
and  the  question  of  students  or  not  de¬ 
pends  almost  altogether  upon  the  individual 
himself,  who  is  seeking  employment.  Most 
of  the  oollege  boys,  however,  do  not  mix 
wall  with  ordinary  help  upon  the  farm, 
and  where  a  number  of  men  are  employed 
they  are  apt  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  especially  satis¬ 
factory.  For  employment  upon  a  farm 
wlhere  they  can  be  made  useful  according 
to  their  experience  they  would  probably 
prove  satisfactory.  As  a  rule  they  want 
more  privileges  and  more  days  off  than 
the  ordinary  men  and  are  averse  to  taking 
hold  of  jobs  that  are  likely  to  soil  their 
hands  or  clothes.  On  a  l'ruit  farm  like 
mine  I  have  had  a  number  of  them  that 
were  excellent  help.  If  raised  in  the  coun¬ 
try  they  usually  make  exceptionally  good 
hands.  If  city  bred  they  are  not  very  de¬ 
sirable,  as  farm  work  is  apt  to  be  entirely 
new  to  them.  This  is  not  very  definite,  and 
to  put  it  more  concisely  would  say  that  if 
a  college  hoy  were  from  the  country  I 
would  not  object  to  hiring  him  on  account 
of  his  education  ;  if  he  were  from  the  city 
I  would  approach  the  matter  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation. 

Illinois.  H.  M.  DUNLAP. 

That  probably  expresses  the  feeling  of 
fruit  growers  who  have  tried  this  kind 
of  labor.  It  may  be  a  hard  jolt  to  some 
of  these  college  boys  who  have  never 
really  worked  on  a  farm,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  must  learn  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  farming  and  agriculture.  The 


in  May  185.  They  were  idle  pretty  much 
all  Winter,  hut  will  lay  on  more  or  less 
through  Summer  and  Fall.  When  a 
Brahma  gets  broody  she  has  a  bad  at¬ 
tack  and  will  fight  like  a  bulldog 
against  any  effort  to  “break  her  up.” 
The  picture,  Fig  2 72,  shows  a  group 
of  our  birds.  The  business  poultrymen 
laugh  at  the  Brahma.  y7et  I  think  they 
have  their  place.  They7  are  beautiful 
birds  for  a  lawn  or  yard,  with  the  black 
trimming  around  their  necks.  They  are 
the  best  breed  I  know  for  a  backyard 
hen  plant,  since  they  are  good-natured 
and  clumsy,  and  can  be  easily  kept  in  a 
small  yard.  They  lay  the  largest  egg 
we  have  seen — dark  brown  in  color. 
True,  they  are  fearful  eaters,  but  when 
you  dress  and  cook  one  of  them  you 
“have  something.”  I  keep  them  for  two 
reasons.  When  I  was  a  boy  near  Cape 
Cod  every  farmer  kept  Brahmas,  and  I 
like  old  friends  and  associations.  Now, 
in  that  section,  the  R.  I.  Reds  have 
chased  the  Brahmas  off  the  earth,  but  I 
like  to  have  a  few  around.  They7  are 
the  best  hatchers  and  mothers  we  have 
except  for  those  clumsy  great  feet. 
They  give  a  fine  carcass  of  dressed 
meat,  and  where  you  have  as  big  a  fam¬ 
ily  as  mine  you  need  something  beside 
bone  and  “nerve.”  The  Leghorns  are 
all  right  for  those  who  like  excitable 
people.  I  like  something  that  will  sit 
down  and  think  now  and  then. 

Farm  Notes. — We  finally  finished  the 
spraying  as  the  wind  went  down  to  take 
new7  breath.  The  season  is  late,  and 
many  a  plan  must  be  changed.  The  rye 
hay  is  in  the  barn — in  better  condition 
than  ever  before.  We  cut  it  earlier 
this  yrear — before  the  stems  could  harden 
up.  Our  horses  eat  it  quite  well,  and 
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way  to  become  rulers  over  many  farm 
things  is  to  foe  faithful  as  a  hired  man. 

Rapid  Planting. — Another  thing  that 
has  stirred  up  discussion  is  this  matter 
of  transplanting  with  '“puncher  and 
tongs.”  Our  correspondent,  “Trucker, 
Jr,,”  told  wfoat  the  farmers  do  with  this 
simple  outfit,  but  many  of  our  people 
come  right  up  and  say  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  planned  to  go  down  to  South 
Jersey  and  see  some  of  the  experts 
“punch”  a  few  plants  in,  but  I  could 
not  make  the  trip,  and  so  "“Trucker, 
Jr.,”  finished  his  job  and  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : 

“Ws‘  had  a  -shower  heavy  enough  to  soak 
the  soil.  After  it  cleared  we  decided  to  set 
plants  on  the  four  rows  we  had  saved  for 
ymir  visit.  There  was  space  foi"  1.010 
plants  set  18  inches  apart.  My  brother 
was- home  from  school,  and  as  he  is  qui<-k 
at  -such  work  I  asked  him  to  do  the  drop¬ 
ping  and  to  do  his  best  to  keep  me  supplied 
with  1 1 hints.  The  plants  had  not  been 
sorted,  but  aside  from  that  everything  was 
favorable.  He  dropped  the  1.010  plants  and 
I  set  them  in  exactly.  20  minutes.  1  men¬ 
tion  this  to  you  simply  to  show  what  it  is 
possible  to  do  with  the  puncher  and  tongs 
under  favorable  conditions.  Truckers  here, 
however,  -do  not  value  these  tools  because 
of  the  big  records  that  eau  be  made  by 
their  use ;  but  they  do  prize  them  highly 
because  of  the  speed  and  ease  with  which 
plants  can  be  set  under  average  conditions. 
And  alter  ail,  auy  tool  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  .actual  use  by  average  farmers  under 
average  conditions  has  withstood  the  su¬ 
preme  test.  The  punclu-r  and  tongs,  al¬ 
though  not  well  known  outside  this  section, 
belong  in  that  class.” 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  correct  statement. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  1  could  not  set 
one-third  -of  -these  plants  in  the  same 
time,  because  I  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  these  tools.  A  man  becomes  an 
expert  without  knowing  how.  It  is  right 
to  demand  actual  proof,  but  not  correct 
to  judge  the  ability  of  another  by  what 
we,  ourselves,  can  do. 

The  Brahmas. — We  have  12  Light 
B rahma  Feus  and  one  rooster  in  a  little 
house.  Thev  are  hopper-fed  and  drink 
at  the  brook,  requiring  little  care.  In 
April  these  12  hens  laid  155  eggs  and 


in  this  year  of  high  hay  the  rye  fodder 
certainly  pays.  I  notice  that  all  over 
the  country  people  are  cutting  some  rye 
and  wheat  to  use  as  hay.  With  an¬ 
other  short  hay  crop,  which  now  seems 
possible,  every  ounce  of  fodder  will  be 
needed.  The  following  question  comes 
from  Rhode  Island : 

What  could  I  use  this  Fall  to  seed  with 
vetch  for  early  green  feed  next  Spring  for 
two  Jerseys'?  We  had  some  with  rye  which 
we  found  came  in  very  handy  this  Spring, 
as  we  have  no  pasture,  hut  I  will  not  use 
rye  again,  as  it  heads  out  too  soon  and 
gets  coarse  just  when  the  vetch  is  really 
in  its  prime. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  Tye.  When 
the  head  forms  the  straw  gets  too  tough 
and  hard.  I  should  use  wheat  instead 
of  rye.  You  cannot  seed  wheat  as  late 
in  the  Fall,  and  it  will  not  make  as 
much  fodder  as  rye,  but  it  makes  a 
more  tender  feed  and  can  be  cut  through 
a  longer  period.  .  .  .  We  began 

planting  field  corn  May  31.  This  was 
on  the  hill  in  a  young  apple  orchard. 
We  make  no  effort  to  put  corn  close  to 
the  trees — better  not  within  four  or 
five  feet.  The  corn  is  well  fertilized 
and  cultivated.  Those  trees  are  eight 
and  nine  years  old — large  enough  to  get 
their  share  of  the  feeding  and  working. 
I  would  not  care  to  put  corn  in  a  very 
young  orchard  unless  the  soil  was  very7 
wet.  Really  we  have  no  place  for  grow¬ 
ing  field  crops  except  among  the  trees, 
as  all  except  a  few  acres  of  the  cleared 
land  has  been  put  in  orchards.  .  .  . 
On  our  steeper  side  hills  I  conclude 
that  “thorough  culture”  does  not  pay7. 
The  wash  and  gullying  is  too  great.  I 
like  strips  of  sod  across  the  face  of 
such  hills.  Shall  these  strips  be  left 
along  the  tree  rows  or  in  the  middles 
with  clean  culture  near  the  txe.es  ?  I 
have  come  to  prefer  the  former,  and 
our  plan  is  to  leave  such  an  unplowed 
strip  eight  feet  wide  with  the  trees  at 
the  center.  The  grass  on  this  strip  and 
the  crop  in  the  middles  can  be  thrown 
around  the  -trees  as  mulch.  You  are  in 
no  danger  of  barking  or  wounding  the 


tree  with  the  cultivators  as  y7ou  are 
when  plowing  and  cultivating  is  carried 
up  close.  We  now  have  rye  growing  in 
the  middles.  This  is  cut  witli  the  mower 
and  piled  around  the  trees.  Then  the 
rye  stubble  is  plowed  or  disked  and 
drilled  to  Soy  beans  or  fodder  corn — 
with  ryre  again  at  the  last  cultivation. 
On  a  steep  hillside  where  some  culture 
•is  demanded,  this  is  a  good  system.  . 
.  .  We  have  planned  to  demonstrate 

several  different  methods  on  our  hill 
this  Summer.  The  New  Jersey  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  plans  to  hold  a  field 
meeting  in  this  neighborhood  on  July- 
17.  At  that  time  we  hope  to  show,  on 
the  same  hill,  “clean  culture,”  unclean 
culture,  corn  among  the  trees,  mulch 
and  the  strip  culture  mentioned  above. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  fruit  growing  of 
the  future  will  be  largely  done  on  hill¬ 
side  land  and  that  some  new  system  of 
cultivation  must  be  worked  out.  .  .  . 

■Our  strawberries  are  not  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  which  enables  us  to  “point  with 
pride.”  The  continued  wet  weather 
drove  us  out  of  the  field  and  we  could 
not  clean  up.  As  a  result  our  berries 
are  foul  with  weeds  and  grass.  The 
yield  promises  well,  howtever,  since 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
for  all.  They  are  bad  to  look  at,  but 
will  deliver  the  fruit.  If  the  rains  start 
up  again,  however,  there  will  be  trouble 
with  soft  and  mushy  berries.  The  first 
mess  of  berries  came  June  2  from  a  new 
seedling.  Thus  far  this  season  has 
proved  the  most  contrary  of  any7  we 
ever  recorded.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  nothing  really  seasonable 
about  it.  yet  our  trees,  our  grass,  and 
our  gardens  were  never  more  promising. 

It  seems  that  the  “mulchers”  have  not 
all  been  driven  out.  Here  is  a  question 
like  many  others : 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  on  niy  farm, 
trees  being  about  14  years  old.  all  in  pretty 
fair  condition  now.  When  we  moved  here  in 
1910  this  orchard  bad  been  seeded  to  oats  ; 
we  took  this  off  for  fodder.  I  then  fertil¬ 
ized  it  well  and  seeded  to  Cow-born  turnips 
and  Crimson  clover  in  the  Fail  of  1910. 
This  was  turned  under  in  1911,  and  that 
Fall  vetch  and  rye  was  seeded  and  plowed 
in  this  Spring.  Do  you  think  it  safe  now 
to  put  this  orchard  back  into  sod  this 
Fall?  If  so.  will  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  grass  to  put  in  this  orchard? 
I  do  not  intend  to  rob  it  of  the  grass, 
but  to  cut  it  and  let  it  lie  around  the 
trees.  I  desire  to  get  it  in  grass  to  cut 
down  the  expenses,  also  as  1  wish  to  make 
it  a  yard  for  about  75  bens. 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  an 
orchard  in  sod  unless  it  is  on  natural 
grass  land ,  inclined  to  be  moist.  I  can 
show  on  my  farm  a  block  of  trees  on  a 
spongy  hillside  which  are  doing  well  in 
sod.  On  the  same  farm  on  thinner  soil 
I  abandoned  this  sod  method  as  a  fail¬ 
ure.  If  this  orchard  of  y7onrs  stands  in 
strong  loam  soil,  holding  water  well,  I 
should  be  willing  to  trust  the  14-year- 
old  trees  in  grass.  I  should  sow  an 
even  mixture  of  Timothy,  Blue  grass 
and  Red-top,  and  let  other  natural 
grasses  come  on,  also  add  some  Alsike 
and  White  clover  seed.  This,  with  fair 
feeding,  ought  to  give  y7ou  a  fair  sod.  I 
should  clip  it  at  least  twice  during  the 
season,  rake  the  cuttings  and  pile  around 
the  young  trees — in  the  Fall  raking 
them  away.  With  the  hens  running  in 
this  orchard,  handled  in  this  way,  you 
ought  to  get  good  growth,  but  if  the  soil 
is  light  and  grass  does  not  come  in 
naturally  do  not  attempt  this  sod  plan 
expecting  success.  h.  w.  c. 


Good  Neighbors  and  Bad. 

We  all  like  to  hoar  about  the  “neighbors" 
and  leaving  the  weather  the  prices  and  the 
crops  to  them  I  will  report  on  a  few  of 
them.  The  worst  is  the  orange  hawk-weed, 
and  the  manager  of  a  hog  farm  in  town 
says  that  his  stock  prefer  this  weed  to  all 
other  plunts  and  dig  the  ground  thoroughly 
for  its  roots.  Among  the  more  desirable 
neighbors,  which  thrive  wonderfully  in  the 
rather  Short  and  cool  season  of  Northern 
New  England,  is  the  purple  violet,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  arbutus  which  so  quickly  follows  the 
disappearing  snow.  The  fields  in  this  local¬ 
ity  are  covered  with  them,  and  parties 
are  often  seen  gathering  spiendid  bunches  of 
them.  Later  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  odor 
of  Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass,  which  is 
able  to  crowd  out  many  other  grasses  and 
densely  cover  the  fields. 

The  White  clover  or  honeysuckle,  friend 
of  the  bee,  is  another  (welcome  invader. 
In  early  baying  the  mower  runs  through 
beds  of  strawberries  and  Potcntilla.  a  near 
relative,  which  gives  to  hay  its  most  at¬ 
tractive  smell.  All  these  plants  are  able 
to  bold  their  own  as  the  tame  grasses  run 
out.  against  about  everything  but  hawk- 
weed  and  vetch,  and  in  combination  fill  the 
barns  with  pleasant  odors  such  as  never 
came  from  the  best  cured  Herd's  grass  and 
clover.  On  one  occasion,  while  mowing  in 
an  old  field,  I  counted  the  weeds  and 
grasses,  many  of  which  I  knew,  and  many 
more  which  I  could  distinguish.  There 
were  84.  Among  them  little  willows,  pines, 
elms  and  maples  .a  few  inches  tall.  The 
land  is  damp  day  loam,  not  seeded  for  15 
years,  which  is  called  “natural  grass  land.” 
No  trouble  to  get  a  fine  lawn  here,  though 
I  saw  on  the  grounds  of  a  public  library 
in  a  city  on  the  coast,  a  sign  “Keep  off  the 
Grass,”  when  “Keep  off  the  Dandelions” 
would  have  been  much  better,  as  there  was 
little  else  to  be  seen.  G.  s.  **. 

Winslow,  Me. 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


Benj  atnin  Franklin 
Originator  of 
Lightning  Control 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  is  worth  while. 

BUT  what  SYSTEM -that 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  have 
given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  by 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  the 

DoddcSystem 

of  lightning  Control 

the  invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  No  honaa 
ao  protected  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientific  data  dis¬ 
covered  andgathered  originallybyus.  Weknowhow 
and  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
LlghtnlngVIews  Free.  Sendfor  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  .guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

_  _  DODD  &  STRUTHERS 

725  6th  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  la. 

West  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


i 

I  F/-*mwK*j>%xL.ntw  inoculation 

“Fully  Guaranteed" 

"  Farp-Tlionmn  Fannogprm  Urn,  HlunmfipIcU  N.J.,  f,  S,  A, 


ALFALFA  ^R&oun 

OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Full  particulars  and  many  Valuable 
Pointers  on  Soil  enrichment  in  New 
Free  Hook  No.  11.  Send  for  it. 

FARMOGERM*™ flND  S0,L 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton.  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa."  DIt.  H.  SOMEUVILLE,  Ghest  Springs,  Pa. 


on  fT> a  Farm  'Gleanings  in  Bee 

oees  on  me  rarm  cuituro”wiu  help 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Bee 
keeping.  8ix  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  'Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Box  250,  Medina,  Ohio 


BINDER  TWINE 

Best  Standard,  guaranteed  500  ft.  to 
lb.,  $7.10  per  cwt.  Paris  Green, 
17e.  Other  bargains.  Write  for 
price  list  No.  14. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


$1,000  AN  ACRE 

from  Vegetables  is  net  impossible. 

This  is  being  made  by  many  truck  and  veg¬ 
etable  growers.  Yon  can  do  the  same  thing 
but  yon  must  know  how. 

The  Greatest  284  page  Illustrated  Book  on 
Vegetable  Growing  ever  published,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Green,  Given  Free  with  a  3  years  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Vegetable  Grower. 

(  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says  of  this  book: 
“We  consider  this  the  most  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  book  on  gardening  that  we  have  exam¬ 
ined.”  The  Vegetable  Grower  is  the  best 
paper  published  for  the  truck  grower  and 
farm  gardener.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  has  departments  for  veg¬ 
etables,  small  fruits  and  flowers  for  the 
market.  Send  $1.00  to-day  for  a  three  years 
subscription  and  the  "book  FREE.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Send  to¬ 
day  stamps,  money,  post  office  order  or  check. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
1222  Boyce  Bldg.  Chicago,  Ill, 


fHO 

%'S  PRESSES 

and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 

Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

8oomer  &  Boscheri 
Press  Go. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Established  1872 


Get  the  Best 


Write  ns  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 

.Write 
for  it 

— allsizes— guaranteed  ^2  Jodaf 

strength  and  capacity.  ' 

Also  Gasol  ine  and  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers,  1 
Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO., 609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  " 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box48,  Quliwj,  III. 
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MISSOURI  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Grape  Rot  in  1912. — Shall  we  have 
grape  rot  this  Summer?  Last  year  a 
late  freeze  killed  all  the  young  shoots 
with  their  clusters  of  grape  buds,  and 
we  had  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  crop 
failure,  for  the  grape  is  one  of  the 
surest  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Even 
after  the  destruction  of  this  regular  set 
of  fruit,  the  dormant  buds  put  forth 
and  yielded  in  some  varieties  as  high  as 
25  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Along  with 
this  abnormal  condition  came  a  drought 
that  lasted  from  in  May  to  late  in  July, 
and  which  effectually  precluded  the 
germination  and  spread  of  the  rot 
spores,  not  only  in  the  grape  but  in  all 
fruit  commonly  affected  with  this 
disease.  Consequently  rot  spores  of 
this  Summer  must  have  survived  from 
1910.  Will  they  do  this?  If  so,  we 
have  the  question  of  where  thev  could 
have  found  a  refuge  from  the  hoe  and 
plow  of  two  seasons.  Surely  there  will 
be  few  sources  of  infection,  and  we 
should  see  little  damage  by  the  rot,  but 
nevertheless  spraying  will  not  be  in¬ 
termitted,  but  given  at  the  usual  time 
and  in  the  usual  number. 

Brighton. — Of  all  my  grapes  the 
Brighton  shows  the  greatest  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  rot.  Why?  Because  the 
physiology  of  its  cell  structure  is  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  within  of  the 
mycelium  or  thread-like  branches  of 
the  fungus.  The  degree  of  resistance 
of  the  grape  is  not  determined  by  the 
exterior  covering  of  the  epidermis,  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  interior  tissues,  so 
scientific  investigation  tells  us,  and  this 
is  true  of  other  fruits  and  fungi  that 


from  such  a  distance  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  sap  in  these  extremities  is  more 
sluggish. 

Himalaya  Blackberry. — In  recent 
notes  I  recounted  how  both  the  cut¬ 
leaved  and  round-leaved  Himalaya  had 
winterkilled  here,  but  now  comes  J.  T. 
in  the  “Fruit  Grower’  for  May  and  tells 
us  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  English  Cut,  the  Oregon 
Evergreen  and  the  Giant.  The  last 
named  is  the  valuable  one  and  is  really 
quite  hardy,  enduring  25  per  cent  below 
zero  or  even  more.  It  was  never 
planted  east  of  the  Rockies  before  the 
Spring  of  1910.  He  predicts  that  it  will 
be  a  “widely  planted  commercial  berry 
during  the  next  few  years,”  and  refers 
for  corroboration  to  Prof.  H.  G.  Eustace 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Those  who  wish  to  test  the  Himalaya 
therefore  should  better  make  sure  of  the 
Giant  variety. 

Cherries. — The  cherry  crop  is  the 
best  in  years.  Early  Richmond  and 
Montmorency  are  the  leaders.  Were 
they  of  the  same  season  the  Richmond 
would  be  to  some  extent  discarded,  be¬ 
cause  the  Montmorency  is  superior  in 
tree  and  in  fruit,  but  as  the  latter  is 
about  a  week  or  10  days  later,  the  one 
supplements  the  other  admirably,  and 
prolongs  the  season  of  marketing.  The 
birds  have  not  so  far  done  perceptible 
damage  in  our  orchard  of  60  trees,  but 
still  their  toll  must  be  heavy.  Jaybirds, 
catbirds  and  brown  thrushes  are  the 
greatest  single  robbers  but  the  really 
formidable  enemy  is  the  cedar  or  cherry 
bird,  which  like  the  snowbirds,  suddenly 
appears  in  flocks  out  of  nowhere  as  soon 
as  the  cherries  begin  to  ripen.  I  have 
never  seen  them  eat  anything  but  cher¬ 
ries  and  mulberries.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  mulberry  trees  adjacent  do 


COMBINATION  PLANTING  OF  GRAPES  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 


infect  them.  The  Brighton  is  indeed  a 
tine  table  grape,  but  if  necessary  we 
could  do  without  it  and  get  along  very 
comfortably  with  the  Wyoming  Red  of 
the  same  early  season  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Vergennes  of  like  color  but  a 
trifle  later. 

Short  Cuts  in  Planting.  —  The 
Stringfellow  method  of  root-pruning' 
constitutes  a  short  cut  in  planting  but 
so  does  also  the  spade  method  of  setting 
plants.  This  latter  way  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  before,  and 
consists  in  setting  plants  by  a  line  in 
fissures  made  by  inserting  a  spade  a 
few  inches  and  working  the  handle  back 
and  forth.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
for  it  has  been  practiced  successfully 
here  for  years,  and  has  saved  us  many 
an  hour  of  hard  work.  The  picture 
shows  a  combination  planting  of  grapes 
and  strawberries  all  planted  in  this  way, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  The 
roots  of  the  grapes  were  pruned  back 
short  enough  to  fit  into  a  six-inch  fis¬ 
sure  the  width  of  the  spade,  and  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  that  closed  the  aperture 
completed  the  operation.  We  plant 
everything  in  this  way  whose  roots  are 
flexible  enough  to  admit  of  it,  even  to 
yearling  trees,  and  believe  it  superior  to 
the  old  way  of  digging  holes  and  leav¬ 
ing  long  roots.  I  believe  long  roots 
are  a  positive  detriment  to  a  newly-set 
plant.  Every  time  a  plant  is  trans¬ 
planted  it  starts  a  new  root  system. 
What  is  left  of  the  old  roots  does  not 
grow  in  length,  but  from  them,  princi¬ 
pally  from  their  cut  ends,  comes  forth 
a  number  of  white  rootlets  that  grow 
into  a  new  system.  The  shorter  and 
stubbier  the  old  roots  are  cut  back,  the 
more  vigorously  start  out  the  rootlets. 
If  the  old  roots  are  left  long,  the  simple 
maintenance  of  their  vitality  is  a  drain 
on  the  life  of  the' plant ;  their  cut  ends 
are  much  smaller,  and  fewer  rootlets 
start,  and  these  are  feebler  because 
plant  food  must  be  conveyed  to  them 


lure  the  birds  from  the  cherries  for  I 
see  all  the  above-named  birds  gorging 
themselves  on  mulberries,  of  which 
there  is  a  prodigious  crop  this  year. 
There  must  be  one  less  cherry  eaten  for 
every  mulberry.  The  cherry  bird  is 
beautifully  marked,  grayish  on  back, 
yellowish  on  breast,  a  saucy  topknot,  a 
tail  tipped  with  the  brightest  yellow  and 
a  touch  of  sealing  wax  red  on  the  tips 
of  his  short  wing  feathers.  They  are 
not  easily  frightened  by  guns. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


A  “New”  Grain — Emmer. 

A.  C.  K.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Below  please 
find  a  newspaper  clipping : 

“A  new  grain  known  as  black  Winter 
emmer  has  been  evolved  after  years  of 
study  by  Prof.  Bufifum,  who  conducts  an 
experiment  farm  in  the  Big  Horn  basin 
near  Worland.  Wyo.  The  grain  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  wheat  and  is  a  cross  of 
wheat  and  several  other  less  known  grains. 
It  will  grow  in  much  drier  soil  than 
wheat  and  four  times  as  much  can  be 
grown  to  the  acre.  It  weighs  more  to  the 
bushel  than  wheat,  and  while  hardly  so 
fine  as  that  grain  for  food  purposes  may 
assist  materially  in  solving  the  general  food 
problem,  owing  to  its  excellence  and  cheap¬ 
ness  as  fodder  for  the  animals  whose  flesh 
figures  on  the  dinner  tables  of  men. 
Emmer  itself  is  not  a  novelty.  It  has  been 
raised  for  many  centuries  and  has  been 
given  much  attention  by  farmers  in  Russia.” 

This  looks  like  the  old  “Alaska  wheat” 
scheme.  If  it  is,  I  know  you’ll  take  good 
care  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 

Ans. — Emmer  is  a  hardy  vigorous 
sub-species  of  wheat,  apparently  de¬ 
veloped  by  ages  of  cultivation  in 
Southern  Europe  from  what  is  known 
as  einkorn  grass,  Triticum  dicoccum — 
the  probable  parent  of  ordinary  wheat 
being  the  smooth-seeded  Triticum  vul- 
gare.  Emmer  retains  its  hull  when 
thrashed,  like  barley,  and  can  only  be 
ranked  as  a  feeding  grain,  as  it  is  of 
little  use  as  human  food.  It  has  found 
its  highest  development  in  Russia, 
where  it  is  annually  grown  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  more  than  10,000,000  bushels, 
but  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  all  South  European  countries 


and  even  in  Northern  Africa,  where  it 
is  prized  for  its  drought  resisting  quali¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  grown  as  a  profitable 
field  crop  by  Northwestern  farmers  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  its  use  appears 
to  be  increasing.  Among  the  many  va¬ 
rieties  introduced  from  abroad,  some  of 
which  have  been  incorrectly  termed 
“speltz”,  Black  Winter  emmer,  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  from  France  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1904,  has  proved  most  useful,  yields 
under  favorable  conditions  running  up 
to  35  or  more  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  likely 
to  become  a  formidable  competitor  to 
the  wheat  or  barley  where  these  in¬ 
dispensable  commercial  cereals  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  grown. 

The  strain  of  Black  Winter  emmer 
developed  by  selection  by  Prof.  Buffum 
at  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  more  hardy 
and  productive  than  the  type  as  origi¬ 
nally  imported.  Just  what  the  claims 
now  exploited  in  the  public  press 
amount  to  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  real  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  effected.  Emmer  will 
hybridize  with  ordinary  wheat  and 
many  natural  crosses  have  occurred, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  cross-breeding 
has  played  any  part  in  the  Wyoming 
variety  of  Winter  emmer.  v. 

Treatment  of  Lobster  Cactus. 

Could  you  tell  rue  what  to  do  with  a 
lobster  cactus?  It  has  not  bloomed  for 
many  years.  w.  s. 

Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

The  crab  or  lobster  cactus,  Epiphyllum 
truncatuin.  Is  easily  grown,  and  as  a  rule 
we  have  no  trouble  in  flowering  it  freely. 
It  is,  however,  very  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture  at  the  root,  and  poorly  drained 
soil,  with  too  much  water,  is  the  most  likely 
cause  of  failure  to  bloom.  It  wants  a  por¬ 
ous  soil,  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  and  one- 
third  leaf  mold,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
pounded  brick  and  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
soil  porous.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
drainage  material,  such  as  broken  crocks, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Watering  should 
be  carefully  done ;  during  Fall  and  early 
Winter  these  plants  should  only  have  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  The 
Epiphyllums  do  especially  well  in  hanging 
baskets,  which  allow  free  drainage,  and 
show  their  elegance  of  habit  to  the  best 
advantage ;  in  Brazil  they  grow  upon  trees, 
in  company  with  orchids.  Under  green¬ 
house  conditions  they  are  best  kept  under 
glass  all  the  year  round,  but  as  house 
plants  we  put  them  in  a  warm  sheltered 
place  outside  during  Winter,  bringing  them 
in  before  the  nights  get  cold.  A  chill  in 
the  Fall,  without  actual  freezing,  will 
usually  prevent  bloom  that  season.  Treat 
as  directed,  with  care  in  watering,  soil 
and  drainage,  avoid  chills,  and  your  plant 
should  bloom  freely.  We  might  also  add 
avoid  cats,  for  we  lost  bloom  one  season 
because  a  pet  cat  formed  the  habit  of  nip¬ 
ping  the  little  buds  off  as  soon  as  they 
formed,  and  we  have  known  other  cats  to 
bite  the  flowers  off — why  we  could  never 
imagine,  except  on  the  ground  of  innate 
depravity. 


Sunday  School  Teacher— “Yes,  Job 
was  sadly  aflicted,  but  his  patience  was 
rewarded.  In  what  condition  do  we 
find  him  at  the  end  of  his  life?”  Bright 
Scholar — “Dead.” — Denver  Republican. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tus 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick;  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
•uits  your 
conditious. 


Thta  is  No.  155  for 
heavieatconditlona. 


I  hree  styles  tochoose  from, each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  inand  out  of  gear  from 
the  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
sh.' w  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  lor  booklet 

“Potato  Digging.” 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Quick  Work  Means 
Quick  Profits 


Get  the  American  Steel  Potato  Digger.  Works  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  soil.  Digs,  elevates,  separates — all  in  one 
operation.  Has  30-in.  wheels — made  of  very  finest  mate¬ 
rials.  Built  to  last.  Main  gears  areinterchangeable. 
The  lightest  draft  digger  ever  made — no  friction  on  any 
part.  Only  digger  with  sepaiating  agitators  which 
pulverize  soil  before  it  reaches  rear  of  machine. 
American  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  209 Madison  St., Hammond,  led. 


American  Potato 
Digger 

Works 
Best 


Big 

Book 


Frcewrt,e 


•  Today 


FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  in  advance— sprayers  for  every 
purpose,  hand  and  horse  power  for  field  and 
orchard — gasoline  power  sprayers.  6  year  guar¬ 
antee,  W  e  pay  freight.  Writetoday  forour  free  catalog, 
spraying  guide  and  special  free  sprayer  offer  to  first  in 
each  locality.  Don’t  delay— be  first  and  save  money. 

The H.L.Hurat  Mfg  Co.,  2822North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


This  Barn  is  FIREPROOF— IS  YOURS? 

rpHERE  is  a  ditfor- 
ence  between 
this  and  a  frame 
barn— this  burn  will 
bo  just  the  same  60 
years  from  today 
without  one  cent  be¬ 
ing  spent  for  re¬ 
pairs.  THINK  OF 
IT — no  painting— no 
ropairin  g— Firo- 

Sroof— w  a  r  m  i  n 
ling  a  barn  ought 
to  be — but  this  barn  is  built  of  everlasting  concrete. 
Not  wood  or  brick  but  concrete  in  block  form.  It's 
not  costly  construction— you  can  make  and  lay  your 
own  concrete  blochs-  ihey  cun  be  used  for  any  kind 
of  building— OUR  HERCULES  JUNIOR  BLOCK 
MACHINES  are  designed  especially  for  farm  use  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Let  us  send  yon  our  illustrated 
catalog — it’s  a  valuable  book  full  of  information  and 
is  sent  free  of  cost.  Write  today  for  Catalog  “C." 

CENTURY  CEMENT  MACHINE  CO. 

219  Mill  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE  7'/4c  lb. 

From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed- 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  -ata. 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  a 


WELL  POSTED 

A  California  Doctor  With  40  Years’  Ex¬ 
perience. 

“In  my  40  years’  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  practitioner  along  hygienic 
lines,’  says  a  Los  Angeles  physician,  “I 
have  never  found  a  food  to  compare 
with  Grape-Nuts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  health  of  all  classes  of  people. 

“I  have  recommended  Grape-Nuts  for 
a  number  of  years  to  patients,  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  every  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  makes  me  more  enthusiastic 
regarding  its  use. 

“I  make  it  a  rule  to  always  recom¬ 
mend  Grape-Nuts,  and  Postum  in  place 
of  coffee,  when  giving  my  patients  in¬ 
structions  as  to  diet  for  I  know  both 
Grape-Nuts  and  Postum  can  be  digested 
by  anyone. 

“As  for  myself,  when  engaged  in  much 
mental  work  my  diet  twice  a  day  consists 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  rich  cream.  I  find  it 
just  the  thing  to  build  up  gray  matter 
and  keep  the  brain  in  good  working 
order. 

“In  addition  to  its  wonderful  effects  as 
a  brain  and  nerve  food  Grape-Nuts  always 
keeps  the  digestive  organs  in  perfect, 
healthy  tone.  I  carry  it  with  me  when  I 
travel,  otherwise  I  am  almost  certain  to 
have  trouble  with  my  stomach.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Strong  endorsements  like  the  above 
from  physicians  all  over  the  country  have 
stamped  Grape-Nuts  the  most  scientific 
food  in  the  world.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


LIifi£sjULrilL)l\  U  I  l/KUlUCl  tK  ive  Fruit-Growers 
Price  By  Mail  Wlib  Teal  . 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  P*. 


RAT  Better 

1  Potato  Crop 


Spray  4  rows,  any  width,  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive  with  the  Watson 
Ospraymo  Sprayer.  Both  wheels 
are  power  wheels,  pressure  al¬ 
ways  strong,  mixture  thorougly 
agitated,  strainers  always 
clean.  Write  today  for 
free  Spraying  Formulas 
and  Spraying  Directions. 

Also  for  cata¬ 
log  on  world’s 
best  line  of 
sprayers, 
all  kinds 
for  a  1 1 
purposes 

— Barrol,  Knapsack, 

Power  Orchard  Rigs,  eto. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  Coi 

2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A/f  OST  durable  fence 

■trA  made.  Heaviest  wires? 

Double  galvanized.  Stocks 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  dc  Wire  Co.' 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


'Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
(longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "ray  wagon  I 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

IV e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  lxtcked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publielv  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues. 'but  tee-do  not.  guarantor-  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tire  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorkhr 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Tn  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

** 

You  see  by  the  announcement  on  next  page  that  we 
want  a  strong  story  of  farm  life.  We  will  pay  $500  for 
a  suitable  manuscript.  We  want  a  story  good  enough 
and  true  enough  to  live.  Among  our  readers  there 
can  surely  be  found  some  one  who  is  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  some  of  the  vital  things  that  go  with  plain  coun¬ 
try  living  on  paper,  so  that  the  words  will  burn  into 
mind  and  heart.  That  is  what  we  want.  Let  us  hear 
from  the  authors. 

* 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  hills  have  our  troubles 
in  dry  seasons.  It  seems  from  Van  Deman's  article 
that  the  valley  farmers  may  get  too  much  water.  You 
cannot  have  rich  soil  unless  you  go  to  a  place  where 
water  once  stood  still  and  piled  up  what  it  had  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  hills.  And  the  water  is  liable  to 
come  again.  We  all  have  our  land  troubles,  from 
the  fanner  who  has  to  drain  the  water  away  to  him 
who  must  irrigate.  Let  us  hunt  for  the  crops  best 
suited  to  our  soil. 

* 

“The  man  who  does  not  love  a  cow  is  but  a  poor 
stick  anyhow.”  "The  man  who  does  not  love  a  hen 
should  not  be  ranked  with  gentlemen.”  “The  fellow 
who  neglects  the  sheep  might  better  spend  his  hours 
asleep.”  “Old  Satan  executes  a  jig  on  those  who 
execrate  the  pig.”  “Let  those  who  preach  against 
the  cur  be  sent  to  Klondike  without  fur.”  So  run 
the  word  of  those  who  jog  through  life  with  cow, 
hen,  sheep  or  hog.  For  man  with  all  his  noise  and 
stir  still  takes  much  of  his  character,  with  traits 
that  mark  him  to  the  end  from  his  beloved,  four- 
footed  friend. 

* 

I  know  in  a  general  way  liow  the  work  is  done,  hut 
have  never  really  done  it.  and  one  who  has  not  done  the 
thing  himself  is  pretty  sure  to  have  ear-marks  of  ignorance 
hanging  out. 

That  is  good  advice  to  the  “know-it-all”  man.  We 
know  people  who  think  it  is  like  showing  the  badge 
of  shame  to  admit  that  they  do  not  know  everything. 
So  they  answer  everything  that  comes,  without  a  wink, 
save  the  face  of  their  own  conceit,  and  leave  “ear¬ 
marks  of  ignorance  Ranging  out.”  Even  with  the 
smallest  of  Marred  type  we  have  never  been  able  to 
hide  a  bluff  or  a  misstatement  from  the  sharp  eyes 
who  go  over  The  R.  N.-Y. 

It  is  no  use  to  prophesy  about  the  political  situation, 
but  to-day  1  would  wager  the  hole  of  a  good- sized  dough¬ 
nut  that  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  at  Chicago  and 
Bryan  at  Baltimore.  I  will  also  wager  the  hole  of  a 
smaller  doughnut  that  if  neither  Roosevelt  nor  Bryan  are 
nominated  at  their  respective  conventions,  then  there  will 
be  a  third  party  headed  by  Roosevelt  and  perhaps  seconded 
by  Bryan.  Stranger  things  have  happened  in  polities. 

b.  v.  c. 

We  would  not  encourage  betting  even  with  such  an 
intangible  thing  as  the  hole  in  a  doughnut.  You 
might,  however,  put  up  a  dollar  against  this  hole  that 
while  suck  a  ticket  might  not  “sweep  the  country"  it 

would  raise  a  fearful  dust. 

* 

The  value  of  cooperation  to  the  fanner  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Its  value  to  him  is  far  greater  than 
the  board  of  trade  to  the  merchant  and  the  banker  in 
the  towns,  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  the  city 
man,  and  in  fact  the  farmers’  exchange  or  association 
is  the  farmers’  hoard  of  trade  and  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  combined.  Without  his  exchange  the  farmer 
is  at  sea  as  to  market  .conditions,  and  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer  or  the  commission  man.  The  latter  quotes 
him  the  highest  market  price  to  induce  him  to  con¬ 


sign  his  product,  and  when  returns  are  made  he  finds 
his  car  arrived  on  a  down  market.  The  dealer  or  the 
man  who  buys  at  a  price  before  the  car  leaves  the 
loading  station  quotes  the  lowest  market  price  in  or¬ 
der  to  buy  on  a  sure  margin.  The  farmers'  exchange 
remedies  these  evils  by  having  a  man  at  the  market 
centers  who  every  morning  reports  market  conditions 
to  the  manager  and  through  the  manager  to  the  stock¬ 
holder.  thereby  keeping  him  in  touch,  and  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  the  time  to  sell 
or  to  hold.  In  this  way  the  farmer  or  producer  and 
the  buyer  is  on  the  same  line,  and  if  the  farmer  loses 
in  the  transaction  it  is  not  because  of  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation.  but  because  of  faulty  judgment.  The  value 
received  from  this  one  source  alone  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  price  lie  paid  for  the  stock  he  owns. 
In  the  purchase  of  fertilizer  the  farmer  profits  largely 
through  cooperation.  Tie  not  only  profits  in  a  large 
reduction  of  the  price  he  has  paid  in  the  past,  but  the 
committee  whom  he  and  his  associates  appointed  to 
buy  the  fertilizer  stands  between  him  and  possible 
frauds,  and  when  lie  carts  the  goods  from  the  cars 
and  drills  it  into  his  soil  he  has  the  assurance  that 
every  pound  of  it  is  available  as  a  plant  food. 

* 

From  now  on  we  may  expect  to  see  the  newspapers 
printing  items  about  organizations  for  providing  farm 
loans.  It  has  now  been  made  clear  that  our  farmers 
are  handicapped  for  lack  of  working  capital.  The 
Canadian  and  European  farmers  have  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  fact  that  they  can  obtain  loans  on  easy 
terms,  either  directly  from  the  government  or  through 
one  of  their  credit  associations.  For  years  the  thought 
of  making  land  or  its  products  the  security  for  loan¬ 
ing  public  funds  would  drive  most  financial  experts 
into  a  fit.  Yet  other  nations  have  gone  ahead  de¬ 
veloping  such  a  loaning  system,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
they  have  prospered.  It  is  as  sure  as  fate  that  ulti¬ 
mately  some  such  system  must  be  adopted  here.  Both 
the  “sane”  and  the  insane  financial  powers  see  this — 
that  is  why  we  shall  see  so  much  in  the  papers  about 
it.  The  bankers  and  the  money  lenders  realize  that 
within  a  short  time  some  new  system  of  loaning 
money  on  farm  securities  will  be  worked  out.  They 
intend  to  do  the  working  if  it  is  possible.  If  we  let 
them  alone  they  will  control  such  loans  as  they  do 
others,  and  the  benefits  will  work  back  into  their 
hands.  Then  the  fakes  and  snides  who  live  on  other 
people’s  money  want  a  hand  in  the  new  deal.  “'Co¬ 
operation”  will  be  their  war  cry.  They  will  organize 
great  stock  companies — the  plain  people  to  furnish 
the  money  and  these  promoters  to  handle  it.  Now 
the  thing  for  our  farmers  to  do  is  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  work  out  their  own  financial 
problems  through  cooperation.  By  getting  together 
and  uniting  their  business  and  their  property  for 
business  purposes  they  will  have  the  basis  for  desired 
loans.  The  Government  may  supply  the  machinery 
and  the  protection,  but  in  order  to  make  any  such 
system  worth  while  the  farmers  themselves  must  con¬ 
trol  it.  This  they  can  do  by  providing  solid  security 
as  basis  for  the  loans.  They  have  the  property  now, 
but  it  is  scattered  and  thus  not  acceptable  for  large 
enterprises.  Combine  it  in  a  business  cooperation 
and  it  will  form  the  best  security  in  the  world.  This 
getting  together  for  business  purposes  is  the  way  out 
for  the  farmers. 

In  trying  to  gather  and  report  a  fair  statement  of 
the  wishes  of  country  people  regarding  presidential 
candidates  we  have  had  some  adventures.  The  So¬ 
cialists  and  Prohibitionists  complain  because  their  plat¬ 
forms  or  principles  have  not  been  discussed.  They 
forget  that  thus  far  we  have  only  tried  to  discuss 
candidates.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  particular 
contest  as  to  who  shall  be  nominated  by  these  parties. 
The  most  important  and  exciting  contest  has  been  that 
between  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt — therefore 
we  have  given  most  attention  to  it.  After  the  nom¬ 
inations  are  made  and  we  know  just  what  the  candi¬ 
dates  stand  for  we  will  try  to  discuss  principles.  We 
regard  it  as  settled  that  the  majority  of  country  Re¬ 
publicans  desire  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  him,  whether  the  party  regularly  nominates  him 
or  not.  We  miglit  as  well,  all  of  us,  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  to  have,  this  year,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  political  campaign  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
We  have  not  been  quite  sure  that  our  farmers  are 
entirely  ready  for  the  issues  which  will  be  thrust  upon 
them.  Instead  of  getting  excited  we  advise  keeping 
as  cool  as  a  cake  of  ice,  and  using  the  clearest  judg¬ 
ment  in  making  a  political  decision.  The  people  are 
determined  to  he  free  from  boss  rule  or  boss  advice. 
The  job  before  us  cannot  he  done  with  noise  and  hur¬ 
rah.  but  will  he  a  desperate  battle  of  the  strong. 
Keep  cool,  and  we  will  make  our  leaders  realize  that 
they  are  to  lead  where  we  desire  them  to  go. 


The  Australians  have  made  public  poultry  contests 
a  great  feature  o»f  agricultural  education.  Such  tests 
are  made  year  after  year,  and  the  figures  show  a 
steady  increase  in  the  egg  records.  One  prize-winning 
pen  of  six  hens  laid  1513  eggs  in  one  year.  The  Aus¬ 
tralians  believe  that  superior  egg-laying  qualities  are 
transmitted  from  a  hen  to  her  daughters  much  as  a 
superior  cow  passes  her  productive  powers  on.  Thus 
the  prize-winning  pens  of  birds  are  used  as  breeders. 
In  this  country  the  general  belief  seems  to  he  that 
these  superior  laying  qualities  are  transmitted  through 
the  males  and  not  usually  through  the  pullets.  An¬ 
other  thing  the  Australians  are  troubled  about  is 
broodiness  in  Leghorns.  They  claim  that  A 1  iss  Leg- 
•horn  should  be  an  egg  machine  and  never  dream  of 
maternity — leaving  that  to  ‘the  incubator !  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Leghorn  to  brood  is  called  “mischief” 
and  is  thought  to  be  growing  in  the  breed.  Breeders 
are  advised  to  reject  these  broody  Leghorns  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  The  fact  is,  these  public  contests  are  doing 
great  things  for  Australian  poultry  culture.  They 
show  just  what  hens  can  do  and  how  they  act  while 
doing.  We  need  more  of  them  in  this  country. 

* 

HE  had  samples  of  Gunson  stuff  to-day,  but  we  -would 
not  buy  corn  $6  per  bushel,  oats  $2.70  and  potatoes  $2.50 
for  15  pounds.  Some  are  blight-proof  and  also  bug-proof, 
as  the  tops  he  said  were  so  bitter  that  the  bugs  would 
not  touch  them,  heavy  yielding,  up  to  1000  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  potatoes.  This  man  is  here  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
claims  getting  big  orders.  We  told  him  we  would  see 
what  the  other  fellows’  stuff  looked  after  it  grew  on  their 
land.  He  went  off  mad.  T.  b. 

Montpelier,  Yt. 

This  is  the  tale  of  a  seed  seller  who  claims  to  rep¬ 
resent  Gunson  &  Co.  We*  understand  he  claims  there 
are  two  Gunsons — one  very  good  and  the  other  very 
bad.  This  man  of  course  represents  the  good  Gunson. 
When  a  potato  top  is-  so  bitter  that  the  bugs  will  not 
bite  it  the  time  has  come  for  the  farmers  to  refuse  to 
bite  also.  They  call  Vermont  the  “Green”  or  “Bash¬ 
ful  State,”  but  there  is  nothing  green  about  this 
farmer.  He  is  ripe  and  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
■“He  went  off  mad  !'’  Of  course  he  did.  What  a  ter¬ 
rible  insult  it  was  not  to  take  his  word  for  this  blight- 
proof  story*  and  hand  him  the  money  at  once.  The 
idea  of  really  waiting  to  see  how  these  crops  would 
perforin  on  ordinary  soil!  Why  not  pay  for  what 
they  will  promise  in  the  fertile  soil  of  this  agent’s 
imagination  ?  If  there  were  more  men  like  this  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer  some  of  these  seed  agents  would  saw 
wood. 

* 

There  is  likely  to  he  some  discussion  of  the  New 
York  farm  institutes.  How  do  they  compare  with 
meetings  of  five  or  10  years  ago?  Are  they*  gaining 
or  losing  in  value?  The  meetings  are  different  in 
character.  They  are  now  more  than  ever  before  like 
schools  and  not  places  for  entertainment.  The  “funny 
story”  man  has  had  his  day;  so  has  the  “orator,”  and 
the  modern  institute  is  a  serious  and  sober  attempt  to 
teach  practical  farmers  something  about  their  busi¬ 
ness.  This  very  change  has  made  possible  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  attendance  is  falling  off.  People  do  not 
crowd  the  night  meetings  as  they  once  did,  expecting 
a  popular  entertainment.  The  idlers  and  amusement 
seel-cers  do  not  come  as  they  once  did.  Thus,  while 
possibly  smaller  than  formerly,  the  meetings  are  really 
stronger,  with  more  solid  character  and  working  out 
as  never  before  the  real  function  of  a  travelling  farm 
school.  We  think  this  is  a  fair  statement,  yet  the 
meetings  may  well  be  improved.  They  should  get 
away  from  the  larger  towns  and  go  right  out  among 
the  farmers — into  new  places.  They  should  also  be¬ 
gin  to  take  lip  more  of  the  commercial  or  business 
side  of  farming  and  make  a  strong  feature  of  co¬ 
operative  work.  These  institutes  should  be  an  ideal 
place  for  teaching  the  theory  of  one  blade  of  grass 
well  paid  for. 


BREVITIES. 

Nature  is  likely  to  take  care  of  the  two  blades  of  grass 
theory  this  year ! 

Will  the  farmer's  wife  add  to  her  hoarding  by  trying 
her  hand  at  Summer  boarding? 

The  hog  is  a  master  at  cleaning  the  white  grubs  out  of 
old  sod.  We  have  known  Mr.  Pig  to  dig  three  feet  -deep 
■after  the  grubs. 

Yes,  we  want  all  the  facts  we  can  get  about  results  with 
hojne  canning  outfits.  I.et  ns  hear  from  people  who  have 
really  filled  and  sold  the  cans. 

Weeds  are  a  tax  iu  the  garden,  but  in  the  orchard  they 
may  not  prove  so.  As  a  “cover  crop”  after  cultivation 
they  do  their  duty.  When  cut  before  they  seed  they  make 
a  good  mulch. 

Now  comes  again  the  old  question  as  to  whether  the 
barn  doors  and  windows  should  be  open  or  shut  when  the 
new  hay  goes  iu.  Shut!  Have  ventilation  at  the  top  for 
the  steam  to  escape,  aud  then  let  the  hay  “sweat.”  With 
the  doors  open,  and  coaler  air  coming  iu  the  vapor  from 
the  hay  cools  aud  forms  water  on  the  top  of  the  mow. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[EiUT'fR's  Noth.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  wc  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE. 

Will  Roosevelt  bo  nominated?  To  the 
average  reader  who  has  followed  in  the 
papers  the  story  of  recent  primary  nomi¬ 
nations,  this  question  might  seem  foolish. 
State  after  -State  through  its  primary  has 
declared  positively  that  Roosevelt  is  the 
Republican  favorite  over  Taft.  With  this 
expression  of  popular  will,  how  then  can 
Roosevelt  fail  of  a  nomination  V  The  an¬ 
swer  brings  up  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  things  connected  with  popu¬ 
lar  government.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  had  it  not  been  for  these  primary  elec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Taft  would  have  obtained  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  delegates  in  the  Republican 
convention.  Under  the  old  system  of 
caucus  and  local  conventions,  the  average 
voter  had  no  chance  to  control.  We  must 
remember  that  now  the  -primaries  are  over, 
anotlK-v  form  of  political  work  begins.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  wire-pulling  and  per¬ 
sonal  influence  upon  delegates.  From  the 
best  reports  we  can  gather,  neither  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  sure 
of  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  seems  to  be  hold  by  Senator 
La  Follette,  and  he  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  dictate  the  nomination.  Most  of 
onr  country  readers  fail  to  recognize  the 
fearful  bitterness  which  is  found  against 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  this  feeling 
without  living  among  the  men  who  express 
it.  The  so-called  “money  power’’  of  the 
large  cities  is  almost  uniformly  against 
Roosevelt.  The  men  who  represent  it  are 
not  particularly  favorable  personally  to 
President  Taft,  hut  they  hate  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  with  a  hatred  which  means  trouble 
either  for  him,  or  for  themselves.  The 
power  which  these  men  have  will  tie  ex¬ 
erted  against  him  at  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion.  Were  it  a  question  of  a  popular 
country-wide  primary,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt.  but  in  a  convention  with  shrewd, 
long-headed  and  unscrupulous  men  pulling 
the  wires,  no  one  can  say  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Without  question  some  of  the  ablest 
political  manipulators  that  ever  lived  in 
this  country  are  determined  to  beat  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  if  they  can.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber.  too,  that  the  -delegates  for  Mr.  Taft 
are  as  a  rule  of  a  different  character  from 
those  on  the  other  side.  They  are  what- 
are  known  as  “regulars.”  strong  party  men 
who  hang  together  and  can  be  absolutely 
depended  upon  to  vote  as  they  are  told. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  new  one.  and  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Republicans  cannot  be  held  together 
as  easily  as  the  regulars  can.  To  go  back 
to  history  for  an  example  take  the  time 
when  General  Grant  tried  for  a  third. term, 
lie  had  a  band  of  a  little  over  300  dele¬ 
gates.  mostly  from  the  Bouth.  They  hung 
together  day  after  day,  and  on  the  last 
ballot,  in  the  face  of  sure  defeat,  300  of 
them  voted  for  Grant.  The  opposition  ha^l 
a  majority,  but  it  was  scattered,  and  its 
leaders  could  not  agree  definitely  either 
upon  a  candidate  or  a  policy,  until  when 
completely  tired  out,  Garfield,  an  outside 
man.  was  nominated,  in  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  we  judge  that  the  Taft  delegates, 
like  those  for  Grant,  will  hang  closely  to¬ 
gether.  for  the  very  life  of  the  old  machine 
policy  is  at  stake  in  this  contest.  It  looks 
now  as  though  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be 
nominated  anyway,  either  by  the  regular 
convention,  or  in  another  convention  of 
those  delegates  who  support  him.  There 
is  so  much  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  so 
many  strong  people  have  grouped  them¬ 
selves  back  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands 
for,  that  it  seems  inevitable  that  he  must 
give  them  a  chance  to  vote  for  him  on  one 
ticket  or  another.  As  we  have  stated,  the 
Democrats  cannot  well  select  their  candi¬ 
date  until  the  Republicans  have  acted.  This 
seems  to  put  them  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
the  tierce  battle  between  Taft  and  Roose¬ 
velt  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
act  otherwise. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  PRIMARY  ELECTION. 

The  .primary  election  law  in  New  Jersey 
is  regarded  as  the  fairest  and  in  most  re¬ 
spects  the  best  that  the  Eastern  part  of 
this  country  has  yet  tried.  We  have  had 
many  questions  from  readers  regarding  its 
workings  and  results.  In  order  to  be  fair 
w<?  submitted  some  of  these  questions  to 
voters  representing  all  sides  of  political  be¬ 
lief.  The  following  answers  represent  a 
fair  statement  of  public  opinion. 

Is  the  primary  law  satisfactory? 

Not  entirely  so,  but  a  great  improvement 
over-  former  attempts  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates. 

Gould  it  be  repealed? 

Never.  The  desire  is  to  make  it  more 
effective.  The  principle  lias  come  to  stay. 

What  proportion  of  the  Republican  vote 
came  out? 

In  some  cases  50  per  cent,  in  others 
less.  Under  the  old  caucus  system  about 
10  per  cent  would  have  settled  it. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  under 
the  old  caucus  system? 

Taft  would  have  had  every  delegate  and 
Wilson  would  probably  have  been  defeated. 

What  proportion  of  tile  Roosevelt  men 
voted  at  the  primary? 

From  a  number  of  estimates  we  should 
say  90  per  c-ent. 

How  about  the  Taft  men? 

'Probably  not  over  40  per  cent  voted. 

Why  more  of  one  than  the  other? 

The  Roosevelt  men  art-  enthusiastic.  Their 
candidate  appeals  to  the  imagination.  They 
are  hustlers  and  full  of  energy,  with  sen¬ 
timent  to  urge  them  on.  Taft  appealed 
to  no  man’s  imagination.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  excited  over  him  or  what  he 
said.  Many  felt  that  New  Jersey  is  na¬ 
turally  “conservative”  and  thus  sure  to  sup¬ 
port  Taft,  and  so  they  grew  -careless  and 
did  not  vote. 

What  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  not 
voting? 

Probe  lily  disgust  at  the  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  contest  between  Taft  and 
Roosevelt.  There  was  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  President  ever  went  on  the  stump. 
He  is  -entirely  -out  of  place  at  such  work, 
and  not  adapted  to  It. 

Will  the  New  .Jersey  Republicans  support 
either  candidate  solidly? 

Tniposible  to  answer,  but  our  answers 
suggest,  that  they  would  not.  If  -Governor 


Wilson  should  be  nominated  the  conviction 
of  most  of  those  who  answer  our  question 
is  ’that  he  would  surely  carry  Now  Jersey. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  received  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  vote  of  Now  Jersey  Republicans. 
No  one  knows  what  the  other  70  per  cent 
will  do.  That  uncertainty  is  one  of  the 
things  sure  to  go  with  primary  nominations. 
It  will  smash  up  party  lines,  and  that  is 
why  the  wise  old  political  bosses  are  fight¬ 
ing  it.  That  -contest,  in  New  Jersey  not 
only  gave  Roosevelt  his  victory,  but  it  drove 
hundreds  of  political  “leaders*-  out  of 
power.  Nothing  else  except  death  or  dyna¬ 
mite  could  have  taken  them  out.  They 
will  sulk  and  take  a  vacation,  and  the 
loss  of  their  “influence”  will  be  felt  this 
Fall. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Four  buildings,  including 
two  hotels,  were  destroyed  by  a  lire  which 
threatened  the  entire  village  of  Highland 
Falls.  N.  Y.,  May  30.  The  damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $100,000. 

Wilbur  Wright,  the  first  man  to  fly  in  an 
aeroplane,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Payton, 
O.,  May  80.  Tie  was  born  April  16.  1867. 
near  Millville  Ind.,  the  son  of  Bishop  Mil¬ 
ton  Wright,  of  a  sect  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  got  his  early  education  at  the 
public  schools,  and  although  after  that 
time  be  received  many  honorary  degrees 
from  institutions  of  learning  it  appears 
that  the  high  school  completed  his  imparted 
education.  Orville,  the  brother,  was  born 
four  years  later  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  he 
received  a.  similar  education.  In  early  child¬ 
hood  the  partnership  was  formed  which  has 
been  ended  only  with  death.  The  boys 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  the  office  -of 
a  little  church  paper  conducted  by  their 
father.  They  became  compositors,  but 
showed  their  genius  by  the  perfecting  of  a 
little  printing  press,  built  by  them,  which 
worked  for  years.  They  gave  up  printing 
to  open  a  little  bicycle  repair  shop  in  Day- 
ton.  and  built  bicycles  of  their  own  design. 
Later  they  became  interested  in  airships, 
which  have  made  them  famous. 

One  man  was  killed,  a  10-year-old  boy 
lies  at  the  point  of  death,  and  15  persons 


were  severely  injured  May  30  at  an  aviation 
meet  at  the  Meadows  race  track,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  -when  I.  Clifford  Turpin,  who  was 
swooping  across  the  field  in  a  Wright  aero¬ 
plane  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour, 
tilted  his  machine  to  avoid  beheading  an 
unknown  man  and  crashed  into  the  grand¬ 
stand.  Turpin  had  made  several  circles 
of  the  course  and  was  taking  a  downward 
flight  preparatory  to  landing.  An  unknown 
man  in  the  crowd  ran  across  the  track 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  machine.  The 
aviator,  seeing  that  if  he  continued  on  his 
course  he  would  behead  the  man  with 
rhe  propellers  of  his  machine,  quickly  threw 
on  his  lever,  tilting  the  machine  to  one 
side  and  caused  it  to  rise  slightly  from 
the  ground.  A  stiff  breeze  which  swept 
around  the  corner  of  the  grandstand  caused 
the  aircraft  to  swing  right  on  toward  the 
main  seats  in  the  stand.  Turpin,  seeing 
this  second  danger,  threw  off  his  power, 
but  the  aeroplane  fell  into  the  front  tier 
of  boxes,  wounding  several  persons.  Be¬ 
fore  any  one  could  catch  hold  to  stay  it. 
the  craft  fell  backward  onto  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  in  front  of  the  stand.  Turpin 
remained  seated  until  the  machine  fell  to 
the  ground,  when  lie  was  thrown  out. 

May  31  one  of  the  city  councilmen  of 
Atlantic  City,  N.  .1..  was  arrested  on  charge 
of  accepting  a  bribe,  and  four  other  coun- 
cilmen  confessed  to  similar  accusations. 
It  is  believed  that  many  others  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  local  political  ring  and  its 
affiliations  for  three  years  past  has  com¬ 
mercialized  every  municipal  improvement  or 
function.  It  has  dealt  in  streets,  new  and 
old,  street  openings,  street  paving,  sewer¬ 
ing,  ditching,  which  was  u  $1,500,000  job: 
permits  and  franchises  of  all  kinds,  and 
privileges  of  every  description.  Also  by 
confession  it  has  been  learned  that  bv  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  17  council- 
men  or  the  majority  of  them  who  stood 
with  the  combination  there  has  been  a 
steady  traffic  in  excise  licenses  by  means 
of  holdups  and  extra  demands,  that  all 
places  of  amusement  have  been  similarly 
treated  and  that  the  sums  received  from 
irregular  places  of  resort,  gamblers  and 
others  brought  iu  large  sums  continuously 
to  the  powers. 

A  heavy  snowstorm  raged  in  Leadville 
and  Lake  county.  Col.,  May  31.  Tt  began 
with  a  severe  hailstorm,  which  did  much 
damage  to  greenhouses  and  windows.  At 
noon  five  inches  of  snow  had  fallen. 


Fire  from  an  unknown  cause  was  dis¬ 
covered  June  2  in  the  assembling  room 
of  the  Lion  Automobile  Company  at  Adrian, 
Mich.  The  plant,  with  a  stock  of  cars 
valued  at  nearly  $200,000  was  completely 
destroyed,  making  a  total  loss  of  half  a 
million  dollars.  Fireman  Christian  Schoen, 
a  veteran,  was  killed  by  a  falling  wail,  and 
Lee  Robb,  a  volunteer  member  of  the  hose 
department,  was  badly  injured  and  may 
die.  'The  Lion  company  was  organized 
three  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
owned  mostly  by  Detroiters.  Throe  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  employed. 

Three  fires  in  the  downtown  district  of 
New  York  Jnne  ‘3  paused  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  $200,000,  put  over  30  firemen  out 
of  commission,  and  in  each  ease  gave  the 
department  a  hard  battle  before  being 
extinguished.  The  30  firemen  were  ren¬ 
dered  nnconsciovrs  at  a  fitv-  at  -70  Murray 
street.  Fumes  from  burning  chemi¬ 
cals  and  drugs  were  responsible.  Tile  loss 
was  $10,000.  Two  alarms  were  sent  in. 
The  tired  company  had  hardly  ended  their 
labors  when  they  Were  called  to  a,  lire  in  a 
seven-story  loft .  building  under  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge.  Smoke  tied  up  ‘trolley  traffic 
on  the  bridge  for  an  hour.  Two  firemen 
were  injured.  An  early  fire  caused  a  loss 
of  $100,000  to  dry  goods  firms  in  the  six- 
story  loft  building  at  12  White  street.  One 
fireman  was  injured  by  flying  glass.  The 
entire  district  was  threatened  at  one  time. 
Three  alarms  were  sent  in. 

Five  persons  perished  as  the  result  of 
being  overcome  by  gas  fumes  in  a  grain 
well  at  the  dairy  of  Jacob  Sachs,  iu  Fair- 
mount,  Cincinnati.  O.,  June  4.  A  fireman. 
Henry  Esterniann.  who  wont  into  the  pit 
to  got  out  the  bodies,  was  also  overcome 
and  lies  in  the  City  Hospital  in  a  serious 
condition.  The  dead  are:  Mrs.  Anna 

Espeiagge,  Mrs.  'William  Rooster,  Jacob 
Sachs,  Joseph  Niehroff  and  Robert  Atkins. 
Four  of  the  victims  forfeited  their  lives  in 
efforts  to  rescue  Jacob  Sachs,  the  first  vic¬ 
tim.  Esterniann  was  overcome  while  being 
lowered  into  the  well.  The  firemen  then 
used  grappling  hooks  and  brought  the 
bodies  to  the  -surface.  The  pit,  or  well, 
was  used  by  Sachs  for  storage  of  wet  malt 
feed,  which  he  fed  to  his  milch  cows.  The 


grain  had  fermented  and  generated  the 
gases.  A  ladder  was  the  means  of  entrance 
and  exit. 

The  trial  of  William  T.  Wintemute,  who 
was  arrested  on  August  10,  1910,  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  postal  laws  in  the  sale  of  min¬ 
ing  stock,  began  in  New  York  June  4  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Holt  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  Wintemute  has  been  out  on 
$5,000  bail  most  of  the  time  since  he  was 
arrested.  The  postal  inspectors  who  have 
worked  up  the  ease  against  Wintemute  say 
that  lie  made  at  least  $400,000  out  of  pro¬ 
moting  various  mining  companies  and  in¬ 
ducing  his  customers  to  go  from  one  bogus 
company  to  another.  The  case  against 
Wintemute  covers  1907,  1908  and  1909 

when  he  had  his  office  in  tile  Whitehall 
Building  and  was  selling  stock  in  the  Red¬ 
man  Mining,  Milling  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  claiming  to  have  mining  property  in 
Arizona,  and  in  the  Gold  Run  Mining  ' and 
Milling  Company,  a  $3,000,000  corporation 
with  property  at  Boulder,  Col.  The  chief 
witness  against  Wintemute  June  4  was 
John  C.  Callahan,  State  Auditor  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  who  held  the  same  office  when  Ari¬ 
zona  was  a  Territory.  Mr.  Callahan  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  made  a  search  of  the 
records  and  couldn't  find  that  the  $3,000,- 
000  concern  in  which  Wintemute  stock  was 
sold  upon  the  appeals  of  Wintemute  had 
ever  been  incorporated. 

The  first  Massachusetts  Fruit  Show  is  to 
he  held  November  7-10  inclusive  at  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Boston,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’.  Association  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 
The  premium  lists  aggregate  $2000.  The 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Show  list  takes  up 
the  box,  barrel  and  package  fruit,  while 
the  plate  fruit  is  covered  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  list,  which 
is  open  to  all.  Special  attention  is  to  be 
given  that  all  may  have  a  fair  show,  with 
distinctions  of  commercial,  private  and 
amateur  growers.  For  further  particulars 
address  F.  Howard  Brown,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

WASHINGTON. — Immediate  legislation  to 
prevent  the  promiscuous  use  of  babit-fomi- 
ing  drugs  was  urged  by  President  Taft  in 
a  message  transmitted  to  Congress  May  81. 
The  message  was  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  declaring 
that  unless  speedy  action  is  taken  on 


measures  now  pending  in  Congress  the 
American  Government  may  he  jtistly  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  half-hearted  in  Its  effort  to 
mitigate  or  suppress  the  use  of  opium  ami 
allied  evils.  The  President  asserted  he 
would  not  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
convention  adopted  by  the  recent  interna¬ 
tional  opium  conference  until  the  govern 
ment  of  The  Netherlands  had  secured  flic 
■signatures  of  34  additional  countries  "to  tin- 
convention.  'The  signatures  will  be  secured, 
it  is  expected,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  36  to  27  May  31 
rejected  the  report  of  the  conferees  on 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  sent 
that  measure  back  to  conference  for  re¬ 
vision.  The  main  objection  to  the  report 
came  from  Western  Senators,  who  objected 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate  conferees  in 
yielding  to  the  House.  The  House  objected 
to  the  Senate  amendment  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  select,  segre¬ 
gate  and  classify  agricultural  lands  in  for¬ 
est  reserves,  with  a  view  of  opening  them 
to  homestead  entry  and  settlement. 

June  3  the  House  passed  the  Humphrey 
bill  closing  American  ports  to  all  vessel's 
whose  -owners  violate  the  Sherman  law. 
and  tiie  Alexander  bill,  requiring  complete 
wireless  equipment  on  all  vessels  carrying 
more  than  50  passengers,  was  passed. 
Boths  bills  went  through  the  House  bv 
unanimous  vote.  The  Alexander  bill  is 
practically  identical  with  the  wireless  Dill 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate.  The 
Humphrey  bill,  which  originated  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  provides  that  no  ves¬ 
sel.  foreign  or  domestic,  which  is  in  the 
contract  combination  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
or  clear  a  port  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  may  by  judgment  or  decree  prevent 
such  entrance  or  clearance  and  process  may 
issue  to  attach  the  vessel  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  the  penalty  of  $25,000  which  is  im¬ 
posed  on  any  steamship  violating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  proposed  act.  The  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  is  also  authorized  to  cancel  any 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  made  with 
any  steamship  lines  whose  owners,  man¬ 
agers  or  operators  are  adjudged  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  The 
Alexander  wireless  bill,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  result  of  the  Titanic  disaster, 
provides  that  all  steamers  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  navigating 
the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes  and  author¬ 
ized  to  carry  50  persons,  including  pass¬ 
engers  and  crew,  shall  not  leave  any  port 
of  tin'  United  States  unless  equipped  with 
wireless  apparatus  capable  of  transmitting 
messages  for  at  least  10O  miles  under  all 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  also  stipu¬ 
lated  that  each  vessel  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  hill  shall  carry  at  least  two 
wireless  operators,  one  on  duty  at  all  times. 
An  auxiliary  power  supply  independent  of 
the  vessel’s  main  electric  power  plant  is 
to  be  a  part  of  the  wireless  equipment. 
Tiie  bill  requires  that  ocean-going  vessels 
shall  comply  with  this  provision  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  .1912,  and  that  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  shall  be  equipped  as  stipulated  by 
April  1.  1913.  Ocean  going  cargo  steamers 
or  freighters  are  allowed  until  Julv  1.  1913, 
to  install  the  prescribed  equipment.  The 
bill  does  not  apply  to  steamers  plying  be¬ 
tween  ports  less  than  200  miles  apart. 

LIVE  STOCK  INVESTIGATION. — Coin¬ 
cident  with  disclosures  in  reports  made  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
showing  that  live  stock  receipts  at  the 
seven  principal  Western  markets  in  April 
were  greater  than  those  of  any  April  since 
1907.  Representative  Edwards,  of  Georgia, 
introduced  May  31,  a  resolution  in  the 
House  ■directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
investigate  whether  there  is  a  beef  trust 
responsible  for  high  prices.  The  figures 
given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are 
significant  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
packers  have  contended  that  the  increase 
in  prices  was  due  to  a  scarcity  of  live 
stock.  Not  only  were  the  receipts  largo  in 
April,  hut  during  the  whole  four  months 
of  the  present  year  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  live  stock  was  received.  The 
receipts  at  the  four  leading  Atlantic  sea¬ 
port  cities,  Boston.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore,  also  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  April  receipts  in  tiie  aggre¬ 
gate.  Boston  alone  showing  a  decline.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  conflicting  statements  of  the 
packers  and  tiie  Government  statistics  Rep¬ 
resentative  Edwards  believes  there  is  a 
field  for  fruitful  investigation.  lie  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  just  reason 
for  the  advance  iu  prices,  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  full  inquiry  into  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Relative  to  the  receipts,  the  Government 
report  says  : 

"Tiie  live  stock  receipts  at  the  seven 
principal  Western  markets,  namely,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis.  St. 
Joseph.  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  -City,  in  April, 
were  greater  than  those  of  any  April  since 
1907.  Furthermore,  the  aggregate  receipts 
of  live  stock  at  tiie  -seven  markets  during 
the  four  months  of  the  present  year  were 
greater  by  far  than  during  the  same  four 
months  of  any  year  during  the  last  decade. 
The  receipts  of  April,  as  well  as  those  of 
March  and  February,  however,  having  been 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  January,  which 
were  unusually  large.  The  receipts  iu 
April,  1912,  which  include  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  mules,  were  8.23$.- 
600.  a  gain  of  more  than  3%  per  cent 
when  compared  with  3.123,938  head  re¬ 
ceived  in  April,  1911,  and  a  gain  of  nearly 
45  per  cent  when  compared  with  2.234.907 
head  received  in  April,  1910.  The  total 
receipts  at  these  markets  during  the  first 
four  months  of  tiie  present  year  were  15. 
123,769  head,  an  increase  of  13%  per  cent 
over  the  receipts  during  the  same  period 
in  1911  and  40  per  cent  over  those  in  1910. 
The  receipts  of  meat  live  stock  at  the  four 
leading  cities  during  April,  1912,  were 
684.041  head,  an  increase  over  the  April 
receipts  for  a  number  of  years  past.  Like¬ 
wise.  the  receipts  at  these  ports  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year 
were  exceptionally  large.  The  total  receipts 
of  meat  live  stock  in  New  York  were  377.- 
7508  head  in  April.” 


Prices  for  farm  produce  are  about  as 
follows :  Cows,  good  milkers.  $50 ;  beef 

•cows.  4 14  to  five  cents  per  pound  ;  steers, 
per  pound,  six  cents :  sheep,  per  head.  $4 
to  $6;  horses,  good  work  horses,  $150  to 
$200:  hay,  per  ton,  $18  to  $20.  No  silage 
sold :  not  a  good  dairy  farm  within  18 
miles  of  here  that  I  know  of.  Oats,  per 
bushel,  51  cents:  corn.  70;  milk,  per  quart, 
six  cents;  butter,  per  pound.  27  cents: 
eggs,  per  dozen,  is  cents;  -wheat,  red, 
$1,107  white.  $1.0S.  s.  n.  h. 

Athens,  Mich. 


.  .  .  $500.0  0  .  .  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Will 
Pay  $500.00  in  Cash  for 

A  Suitable  Story  of  Farm  Life 

Such  a  story  should  contain  about  50,000  words.  We  want  a 
strong  story  suitable  to  go  with  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  into 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  It  must  be  of 

Vigorous  Human  Interest 

dealing  forcibly  with  some  vital  problem  of  country  life. 

We  must  have  the  manuscript  of  this  story  by  September  loth, 
1912.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  and  fuller  details  regarding  the 
story  will  be  given  by  mail.  We  invite  correspondence  with 
authors  everywhere. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DAISIES. 

Over  the  shoulder  and  slopes  of  the  dune 

I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the 
sea, 

A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 

The  people  Ood  sends  us  to  cot  our  hearts 
free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell, 

The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the 
wood ; 

And  all  of  their  saying  was,  "Earth,  it  is 
well” ; 

And  all  of  their  daneing  was  "Life,  thou 
art  good  1” 

— Bliss  Carman. 

* 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  literature 
of  the  great  foreign  authors  gets  right 
down  to  the  soil,  and  points  out  the 
character  that  is  hammered  out  by  the 
elemental  forces  of  nature,  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  great  power  in  national  life. 
The  Illinois  woman  on  page  679,  strug¬ 
gling  on  a  farm  without  a  voter  on  it, 
presents  a  picture  as  moving  as  any¬ 
thing  depicted  by  Rene  Bazin  or  Tur¬ 
genev  or  Thomas  Hardy,  but  do  we 
ever  find  such  a  drama  of  rural  life 
adequately  represented  in  print?  When 
the  great  American  novel  is  written  it 
will  deal  with  the  people  of  the  soil, 
not  with  flippant  amusement  at  so-called 
rural  humor,  nor  with  the  superior  at¬ 
titude  of  the  professional  “uplifter,”  but 
as  viewed  by  one  who  knows  and  loves 
the  foundations  of  national  life. 

* 

Here  is  .a  recipe  for  canned  baked 
quinces  which  comes  all  the  way  from 
South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  house¬ 
wife  who  gives  the  recipe  says  she  likes 
the  flavor  much  better  than  the  boiled 
quince:  Wipe  the  quinces;  do  not  pare 
them.  With  a  peach-corer  scoop  out 
the  centre  core,  leaving  the  pips  in. 
Cut  into  quarters  or  smaller.  Put  into 
an  earthen  jar,  strewing  an  occasional 
layer  of  sugar,  to  which  a  taste  of  salt 
has  been  added,  over  the  fruit.  Add 
water  to  fill  about  a  quarter  of  the  jar. 
Cover  the  jar  with  its  lid  or  a  plate, 
and  place  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
fruit  is  quite  tender.  Keep  back  some 
of  the  sugar,  and  in  a  preserving  pan 
make  a  syrup  as  for  canning.  Now  fill 
your  canning  jars  with  the  fruit,  adding 
some  of  the  syrup  out  of  the  earthen 
jar  to  each,  then  fill  up  with  the  syrup 
you  boiled.  Screw  down  in  the  usual 
way.  The  proportions  of  fruit  and 
sugar  are  the  same  as  for  canning. 

* 

The  Woman’s  Journal,  measuring  the 
distance  we  have  traveled  as  regards 
our  views  on  woman’s  status,  states 
that  when  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  earliest  woman  physician,  took  her 
medical  degree  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in 
1849,  her  brother,  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
attended  the  commencement  exercises. 
According  to  custom,  the  candidates 
for  degrees  marched  from  the  college 
to  the  church  where  the  ceremonies  took 
place.  The  brother  wrote  home  to  his 
family  in  Cincinnati : 

“Dr.  Webster  was  very  anxious  that 
Elizabeth  should  march  in  procession, 
and  sent  down  two  messages  to  that 
effect,  but  Elizabeth  very  properly  re¬ 
fused.  About  half-past  ten  Elizabeth 
and  I  walked  up  to  the  church.  As 
we  ascended  the  college  steps,  Dr. 
Webster  met  Elizabeth  and  again  urged 
the  request,  whereupon  she  told  him 
peremptorily  that  ‘it  wouldn’t  be  lady¬ 
like.’  ‘Wouldn’t  it,  indeed?  Why,  no,  I 
forgot — I  suppose  it  wouldn’t,’  said  the 
little  doctor.”  Accordingly  she  waited 
decorously  in  the  church  with  her 
brother,  and  did  not  join  her  class¬ 
mates  till  they  entered  the  building. 
Nowadays  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
anti-suffragist  will  march  in  a  college 
procession,  or  appear  before  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  in  protest  against 
further  extension  of  women’s  powers 
in  the  body  politic. 


THE  RURAL 

White  dresses  are  the  cleanest  thing 
one  can  wear  in  Summer,  but  the  laun¬ 
dry  question  makes  many  housekeepers 
look  coldly  upon  them.  As  an  actual 
fact  they  are  washed  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  light-colored  goods 
which  must  always  be  watched  so  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  fading.  Cotton  crape  of 
a  nice  quality  makes  very  pretty  white 
dresses,  and  has  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
quiring  little  pressing,  so  this  is  really 
a  great  saving  of  work,  just  as  the 
colored  crinkled  seersuckers,  which  are 
now  revived,  sometimes  under  the  name 
of  ripplette,  make  useful  dresses  and 
rompers  for  the  children.  Cotton 
poplin  is  another  very  useful  mate¬ 
rial  both  in  white  and  colors,  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  creas¬ 
ing  as  linen  does.  The  present  styles 
of  children’s  clothes,  the  rompers  and 
the  little  one-piece  dresses  with  bloom¬ 
ers  instead  of  petticoats,  really  do  les¬ 
sen  work,  both  at  the  sewing  machine 
and  laundry  tub.  If  such  dresses  are 
made  for  play-time  in  the  seersucker, 
there  is  a  very  great  saving.  When  we 
remetnber  the  elaboration  of  frills  and 
lace  seen  on  children’s  dresses  25  years 
ago,  and  contrast  them  with  the  sensi¬ 
ble  styles  now  in  vogue,  we  feel  that 
the  world  really  does  move. 

* 

A  young  man  returning  to  New  York 
after  some  time  spent  abroad  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  number  of  young  women 
he  met — many  of  them  mere  girls — who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  striking 
clothes  and  artificial  complexions.  His 
first  impression  was  that  they  were  of 
the  less  reputable  theatrical  type,  but 
after  meeting  some  of  them  in  carefully 
selected  social  circles,  and  seeing  others 
in  entirely  respectable  offices,  he  be¬ 
came  aware  that  many  young  women 
of  irreproachable  character  seem  to 
think  that  they  enhance  their  oppearance 
by  using  as  much  war  paint  as  an  Ara¬ 
pahoe  brave.  The  old  days  when  a  girl 
put  a  surreptitious  dab  of  powder  on 
her  nose  and  hoped  no  one  would  find 
it  out,  are  long  past,  and  the  coat  of 
red  and  white  kalsomine,  the  reddened 
lips  and  penciled  brows,  are  flaunted 
without  the  least  embarrassment.  We 
believe  that  it  is  woman’s  inalienable 
right  to  make  herself  as  attractive  as 
possible,  but  we  are  still  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  to  think  that  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  charm  in  an  adornment  that,  to 
us,  merely  suggests  the  need  of  soap 
and  water.  There  is  always  something 
attractive  in  the  satiny  skin  of  a  young 
girl  who  is  clean  and  healthy  in  mind 
and  body,  even  if  it  does  not  possess 
the  hard  Brilliancy  of  these  artificial 
lilies  and  roses;  how  sad  it  is  to  see 
its  young  bloom  disguised  in  suffocating 
pigments !  We  do  not  know  what  argu¬ 
ments  are  put  up  in  favor  of  this  habit 
— except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  “stylish ;” 
but  it  certainly  conveys,  to  many  ob¬ 
servers,  an  impression  of  the  girl’s 
standards  that  is  most  unflattering.  One 
historian,  writing  of  the  social  customs 
of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries — a  period  marked  by  mag¬ 
nificence  of  costume  combined  with 
neglect  of  personal  cleanliness — asserts 
that  there  was  real  excuse  for  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  paint  by  fashionable 
ladies  of  the  period,  since  they  bathed 
so  rarely  that  the  paint  was  needed  to 
disguise  resultant  skin  defects.  Are 
we,  in  this  well-washed  and  sterilized 
age  of  improved  sanitation,  returning 
in  spirit  to  those  dark  ages  when  a 
daily  bath  was  an  unknown  luxury  to 
royalty  itself? 


Removing  Wall  Paper. 

Will  some  good  housekeeper  tell  me 
which  is  the  best  and  the  easy  way  to  take 
wallpaper  off  an  old  wall,  as  I  found  it 
very  hard  to  do?  mrs.  g.  c. 

We  use  a  putty-knife  to  aid  in  scrap¬ 
ing  the  paper  off,  but  must  admit  that 
we  do  not  find  it  an  easy  operation. 


NEW-YORKER 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7414,  morning 
jacket  with  peplum,  34  to  44  bust,  with 
short  or  long  sleeves,  round  or  square 
collar.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 


required  3  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  H  yard  27  for  the  banding  and  54 
yard  27  inches  wide  for  the  piping. 
7391,  girl’s  apron,  4'  to  8  years,  with 
round  or  square  neck  and  round  or 
square  corners.  For  the  6  year  size 
will  be  required  1J4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  l/2  yard  27  inches 
wide  for  the  trimming.  7421,  waitress’ 
apron,  one  size.  To  make  requires  3J4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  7404, 
infant’s  tucked  dress,  one  size,  with 
dress  and  sleeves  in  one.  To  make  will 
be  required  1?4  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  with  2  yards  of  insertion. 
7415,  child’s  one-piece  beach  or  play 
suit,  2  to  6  years,  with  leg  portions  left 
loose  or  drawn  up  with  elastics,  with 
square  or  round  neck.  For  the  4  year 
size  will  be  required  354  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide  with  54  yards  27 
for  the  trimming. 

The  second  group  includes  7011, 
combination  corset  cover  and  five-gored 
petticoat,  34  to  42  bust.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  3J4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide;  3T4  yards  of  em¬ 
broidery  for  frill ;  2j4  yards  of  band- 


739©  s-  73  i 


ing,  3J4  yards  of  edging,  3%  yards  of 
beading.  6949,  plain  princess  slip  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  high,  V-shaped,  round  or 
square  neck ;  long,  elbow  or  short 
sleeves.  For  the  16  year  size  will  be 
required  454  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  7064.  semi-princess  slip,  empire 
style,  34'  to  42  bust,  perforated  for 
round  or  squarq  neck.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  4J4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide,  with  254  yards  of 
embroidery  14  inches  wide,  or  54$  yard 


of  material  36  inches  wide  for  flounce; 
3J4  yards  of  edging,  3j4  yards  of  bead¬ 
ing.  7398,  open  dart-fitted  drawers  24 
to  34  waist  with  straight  lower  edges. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
154  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  2J4  yards  of  edging  4  inches  wide, 
and  \y2  yards  of  insertion  or  1^4  yards 
of  flouncing  27  inches  deep.  7315,  circular 
closed  drawers  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  For  the 
16  year  size  will  be  required  2J4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  6  yards  of 
insertion,  3  yards  of  edging.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Drying  Currants. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how  to  dry 
currants  in  the  way  that  they  are  used  for 
fruit  cake,  etc.  ?  Out  here  in  Washington 
our  currants  will  soon  be  ripe.  H.  b.  N. 

The  “currant,”  so  called,  used  in  fruit 
cake  is  not  a  currant  (Ribes)  at  all,  but 
is  a  small  seedless  grape  native  to 
Greece  and  the  Levant  generally.  The 
name  currant  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Corinth,  as  these  dried 
fruits,  coming  by  way  of  that  city,  were 
formerly  called  Corinth  raisins.  They 
grow  in  small  bunches,  almost  as  close 
as  kernels  of  corn,  the  fruit,  varying 
in  color  in  different  varieties  from  white 
or  amber  to  purple,  is  very  sweet,  rich 
and  aromatic  in  flavor.  The  currants 
are  dried  on  earthen  platforms  in  the 
open  air,  turned  with  rakes,  and  win¬ 
nowed  when  dry  to  remove  stalks  and 
trash.  Pliny  mentions  these  Corinth 
raisins  A.  D.  75,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  inported  into  England  since 
the  early  thirteenth  century.  They 
form  a  leading  crop  in  parts  of  the 
Greek  mainland  and  also  in  Zante, 
Chios,  and  other  adjacent  islands.  Some 
efforts  are  made  to  grow  them  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  drying 
garden  currants,  either  red  or  black. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  aid  this  in¬ 
quirer  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
them.  The  currants  are  so  useful  and 
delicious  preserved  in  other  ways  that 
we  doubt  the  value  of  drying  them. 


Destroying  Black  Ants. 

My  storeroom  is  overrun  with  blaek  ants 
one-half  inch  to  one  inch  long.  Can  you 
suggest  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  them? 

A.  E.  s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  locate  their 
nest,  which  may  be  inside  or  outside  of 
the  house.  Notice  where  the  ants  come 
from;  you  will  probably  find  them 
entering  through  some  crack  or  crevice, 
or  above  a  baseboard.  With  a  syringe 
inject  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  the 
crevice,  and  close  it  with  a  cloth,  to 
hold  the  fumes,  which  will  extend  for 
some  distance.  Always  remember,  in 
using  bisulphide  of  carbon,  that  it  is 
highly  inflammable  and  explosive ;  it 
must  not  be  used  near  a  light  or  fire. 
When  these  black  ants  get  into  the  shell 
of  a  house,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
eradicate  them,  as  the  nest  may  be 
some  distance  from  where  they  enter  a 
pantry.  Many  may  be  trapped,  how¬ 
ever,  by  using  a  sponge  saturated  with 
weak  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  remov¬ 
ing  it  and  dropping  into  scalding  water 
when  it  becomes  full  of  ants,  and  re¬ 
peating  this  operation  as  they  continue 
to  enter.  The  marauding  ants  are  the 
workers,  and  their  killing  will  in  time 
weaken  the  colony  so  that  there  are 'no 
care-takers  for  the  larvae.  Persistent 
work  will  surely  get  rid  of  them.  It  is 
well  to  look  for  the  nests  outside  too, 
as  they  sometimes  enter  the  house  from 
outside.  Such  nests  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  bisulphide;  punch  several  holes 
about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  pour 
an  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  each 
hole,  and  close  up  with  earth.  The 
fumes  pass  all  through  the  workings  of 
the  nest. 

Discouraging  Ants. — Tell  D.  B„  Pen- 
field,  N.  Y.,  to  sprinkle  sulphur  or  put 
in  cloth  bags  where  ants  run,  and  they 
will  trouble  her  no  more.  mrs.  g.  h. 
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Bedroom  Fashions. 

PACT  II. 

While  Pet  was  putting-  away  the 
dishes  and  I  scouring  knives  and  frying 
pans  she  told  me  more  of  her  sister’s 
ideas  as  to  bedroom  ways. 

“Bess  says  she  never  did  a  piece  of 
work  which  paid  better  interest  than 
her  polished  floor  and  rugs.  .  Every 
morning  after  she  makes  her  bed  she 
goes  over  her  floor  with  that  string 
mop  site  has.  She  says  it  takes  only 
a  minute  because  she  "keeps  the  string 
broom  in  her  closet,  and  shakes  it  out 
of  the  window.  She  thinks  it  is  so 
clean  and  sanitary  not  to  have  any  dust 
under  her  bed  to  be  breathed  in,  and 
you  just  can’t  keep  a  carpet  so  clean. 
But  it  was  a  job,  wasn't  it,  to  fill  the 
knot  holes  in  the  old  floor  and  stain 
the  boards?  And  it  took  a  while  to  dye 
the  rags  for  her  blue  rugs,  but  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool  came  out  in  different 
shades  and  I  never  can  decide  whether 
the  tints  blend  best  in  the  big  rug  be¬ 
fore  the  bureau  or  in  the  two  smaller 
ones. 

“Such  a  floor  and  rugs  makes  house- 
cleaning  a  simple  matter,  and  I’ve  no 
doubt  but  people  with  asthma  or  sensi¬ 
tive  throats  would  do  well  to  give  up 
carpets.  Perhaps  we  all  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  without  them.” 

“And,  oh  Mamma,  Bess  looks  so 
pretty !  she  says  she  will  make  me  some 
new  kimona-sleeved  nightgowns.  She 
says  she  got  three  yards  of  nice  40-inch 
long  cloth  at  25  cents  a  yard  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  cotton  to  scallop  the  neck  and 
sleeA-es  cost  qnly  a  few  cents.  There  is 
a  cluster  of  narrow  tucks  running  over 
the  shoulders  to  give  fullness,  and  the 
neck  is  just  big  enough  for  your  head 
to  go  through.  No  sleeves  to  sew 
in,  nor  buttons  and  button-holes  to 
bother  with.  She  button-holes  the  scal¬ 
lops  at  odd  moments,  and  works  a 
pretty  design  in  embroidery  on  the 
front.  I  hope  she  won’t  forget,  but  I 
guess  I  like  my  outing  flannels  and  long 
sleeves  best  in  Winter. 

“Living  in  furnace-heated  houses 
makes  an  immense  difference.  Even 
though  you  close  your  register  and  open 
windows  the  air  still  keeps  drier  and 
less  chill.  I  hope 'Bess  won’t  take  cold 
in  her  low  neck  and  short  sleeves. 

“Never  fear,  it  is  terribly  out  of  date 
to  feel  cold.  And  she  has  her  big  bath 
robe.  I  suspect  she  rolls  up  in  that 
after  the  light  is  out.  I  would.  There’s 
no  use  looking  dressy  in  the  dark. 
Still  I  like  to  feel  that  I've  got  my  hair 
ribbon  on.  That’s  another  new  fash¬ 
ion.” 

“What?  Hair  ribbon  to  sleep  in?” 

“Yes.  She  knows  a  woman  over  50 
who  wears  a  pale  blue  one  every  night. 
1  am  going  to  have  you  wear  one,  t^o. 
You  don’t  look  so  very  well  with  your 
pompadour  all  combed  flat.  But  a  big 
perky  bow  on  the  very  top  of  your  head 
would  make  you  almost  girlish.” 

“Dear  me!  I  guess  it  would  need  very 
dim  bedroom  candles  to  create  the  il¬ 
lusion.” 

“It  won’t  be  a  bit  of  trouble  to  you, 
because  your  hair  is  already  combed  up. 
After  you  have  brushed  it  you  just  tie 
the  ribbon  around  it  and  then  braid 
it  just  as'  you  always  do.  You  must 
have  fully  a  yard  of  four  or  live-inch 
ribbon,  for  it  .must  stick  up  in  a  gay, 
fly-away  bow.  I  guess  the  grownups 
wear  them  because  they  envy  the  little 
girls,  but  Bess  says  one  told  her  it  was 
in  case  of  fire.  I  guess  if  the  house  got 
on  fire  you  -wouldn’t  care  much  about 
if  your  front  hair  was  becoming,  but  I 
shall  have  you  wear  a  ribbon  all  the 
same.”  r.  ithamar. 


Sun-cooked  Preserves. 

Though  not  a  general  practice,  nor 
universally  known  here,  a  few  persons 
preserve  fruit  without  the  aid  of  fire 
or  artificial  heat.  The  result  is  a  pre¬ 
serve  or  jam,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
superior  color  and  flavor  to  that  which 
is  fire-cooked.  My  wife  has  just  finished 
putting  up  some  strawberries  by  that 
method.  To  be  exact,  I  mean  preserv¬ 
ing  by  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  a  joke 
either.  The  way  we  work  it  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  fruit  and  put  in  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  sugar  as  is  ordinarily  used,  plac¬ 
ing  all  in  a  large  granite  pan,  placing  a 
pane  of  glass  that  covers  the  whole 
fully,  and  then  set  in  the  sun  on  top 
of  a  shed  or  some  place  out  of  the  way 
of  fowls  or  stock  where  it  gets  the  full 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Put  it  out  in 
the  morning,  taking  in  at  night;  repeat 
the  second  day  and  then  put  in  previ¬ 
ously  cleaned  jars  which  have  been  put 
in  cold  water,  tops  rubbers  and  all  and 
boiled.  It  is  necessary  that  the  weather 
he  clear  or  nearly  so,  but  not  particu¬ 


larly  hot  to  preserve  the  fruit.  A  pot 
with  ears  that  lets  the  air  freely  be¬ 
tween  the  glass  and  rim  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  as  it  will  not  retain  the  sun’s 
heat  sufficiently;  you  need  a  level  sur¬ 
face  to  make  a  reasonably  close  contact 
all  around. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  why  this 
method  would  not  work  equally  as  well 
on  the  Great  Lakes  as  here  on  the 
Gulf  (Alabama),  and  I  mention  it  as 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers,  for  we  all  know  the  average 
jar  of  preserves  carries  a  teacup  of 
sweat  as  a  companion  product.  Most 
of  the  preserving  in  the  section  around 
here  is  done  on  charcoal  furnaces  set 
under  a  tree,  arbor  or  on  back  gallery 
if  it  is  not  raining,  and  is  done  without 
much  discomfort  of  heat  to  operator. 
Charcoal  is  reasonably  cheap,  makes 
neither  smoke  or  smell,  is  light  and  a 
little  makes  a  lot  of  heat.  It  is  made 
from  fat  pine  here,  and  retails  delivered 
for  20  cents  or  two  bits  a  corn  sack  full. 

M.  A.  P. 

R.  N.-Y. — \Ye  cook  both  strawberry 
and  cherry  preserves  in  the  sun  here, 
but  make  a  syrup  on  the  stove,  and 
cook  the  fruit  a  short  time  before  put¬ 
ting  out  under  glass  to  thicken.  We 
have  a  good  deal  of  humid  weather 
in  this  latitude  during  May  and  June, 
so  conditions  are  not  so  good  as  in 
Alabama,  but  the  product  is  very  super¬ 
ior  to  that  cooked  entirely  on  the  stove. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  char¬ 
coal,  but  judge  its  use  would  be  both 
convenient  and  economical. 


More  About  Canned  Dandelions. 

In  answer  to  J.  S.  R.  on  canning 
dandelions,  canned  some  last  Spring 
and  they  kept  well  and  tasted  real  fresh. 
I  got  nice  dandelions  and  picked  out  the 
buds,  as  I  did  not  like  the  bitter  taste; 
looked  them  over  and  washed  them 
well;  then  I  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a 
good  lot  of  salt  water,  not  like  brine 
but  quite  salty.  When  they  were  nearly 
done  1  filled  my  glass  jars  running  over 
full  and  sealed.  When  wanted  for 
use  I  freshened  them  by  turning  on  hot 
water  and  letting  it  cool  until  fresh 
enough,  then  1  put  them  on  the  stove 
to  finish  cooking,  and  when  done, 
season.  I  never  had  a  can  spoil.  If 
you  arc  in  doubt  about  your  cans  being 
airtight,  unscrew  cap  and  try  to  lift 
cover,  if  it  docs  not  come  off  your 
fruit  or  other  canned  goods  will  keep, 
but  if  it  should  come  off  you  would 
better  heat  it  over.  mrs.  f.  f.  w. 

The  question  is  asked  how  to  can 
dandelions.  I  cannot  answer  that,  but 
will  give  my  method  of  keeping  them. 
We  prepare  the  same  as  for  cooking, 
washing  thoroughly,  discarding  all  long- 
stems,  blossoms,  etc.  Have  a  stone  jar, 
cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  salt, 
and  take  the  dandelions  from  the  rins¬ 
ing  water,  draining  them  slightly.  Place 
them  in  the  jar,  and  when  about  five 
inches  or  so  of  the  dandelions  have  been 
placed  or  packed  in  the  jar,  put  on 
another  layer  of  salt,  and  so  continue, 
having  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  top.  Cover 
with  a  plate  that  will  fit  the  jar,  and 
put  a  weight  on  the  top.  Put  on  the 
jar  cover  and  keep  in  the  cellar.  They 
will  be  covered  with  brine  if  sufficiently 
weighted.  When  wanted,  soak  over 
night  in  tepid  water,  changing  the  water 
once  or  twice.  IN  l  ore  time  is  required 
for  cooking  them  when  first  picked,  but 
they  will  keep  perfectly,  and  taste  as 
if  freshly  picked.  I  also  salt  down 
string  beans  the  same  way,  and  that 
way  have  fresh  vegetables  all  Winter. 
I  trust  J.  S.  R.  will  try  both  rules. 

L.  A.  M. 


Canning  Dandelion  ;  Mushrooms. 

I  saw  the  inquiry  about  canning- 
dandelion  greens.  I  canned  some  last 
year  and  they  kept  well.  I  boil  till 
tender  and  put  up  in  glass  fruit  jars, 
cover  with  vinegar  and  put  the  top  on, 
and  when  I  want  to  use  them  all  I 
have  to  do  is  warm  up  and  season. 
String  beans  can  be  done  up  the  same 
way,  but  only  put  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  on  top  just  before  sealing.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  I  can  do  up 
mushrooms  alone,  without  making  them 
up  into  catsup.  mrs.  ruby  hogle. 

We  usually  find  that  our  readers  can 
help  us  in  any  question  we  may  ask. 
The  following  directions  for  canning 
mushrooms  are  given  by  Prof.  McCarthy 
of  North  Carolina.  The  mushrooms 
should  be  freshly  gathered,  and  care¬ 
fully  selected ;  commercially,  first  grade 
consists  of  the  caps  alone,  second  grade 
of  caps  and  .stems.  Prepare  in  an 
earthen  vessel  one  quart  of  water,  one 
ounce  of  salt  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  then 
plunge  the  mushrooms  in  this,  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  stirring  them  with¬ 


out  bruising,  until  they  arc  soaked 
through ;  then  cover  and  give  10 
minutes’  boiling.  Remove  from  the 
boiling  liquid  with  a  skimmer,  and 
plunge  several  times  in  cold  fresh  water, 
then  pack  into  jars.  Fill  the  jars  with 
the  liquid  the  mushrooms  were  boiled 
in,  put  on  the  lids,  and  stand  the  jars 
in  a  large  kettle  containing  water,  as 
you  would  process  any  canned  fruit. 
Boil  30  minutes  for  each  pound  of 
mushrooms  and  repeat  this  process  on 
each  of  two  succeeding  days,  thus  pro¬ 
cessing  the  cans  three  days  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  see  that  caps  are  screwed  tight, 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  dark  place. 


Salted  Dandelions;  PieCrust. 

1  have  a  triend  who  puts  dandelions 
down  in  brine,  exactly  as  we  lay  down 
cucumbers.  The  dandelions  are  looked 
over  and  thoroughly  washed  as  for 
cooking,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  weighted.  Not  much,  if  any,  water 
is  added  as  they  form  a  brine  with  their 
own  juices.  When  wanted  they  must 
be  freshened.  As  to  the  crust  of 
custard  pie  raising,  I  think  if  the  crust 
is  thoroughly  pressed  into  the  pie-plate, 
so  that  not  a  suspicion  of  an  air-bubble 
shows  it  will  not  rise  while  baking. 
Some  times,  also,  we  may  find  this 
happening  if  we  use  crust  that  has 
slightly  soured.  lilly  ely  little. 

Canning  Dandelions. — I  have  used 
this  recipe  for  years,  and  have  never 
had  any  that  didn’t  keep.  Boil  dande¬ 
lions  until  tender,  while  hot  pack  in  a 
can,  disregarding  the  water.  Fill  the 
can  with  boiling  vinegar  and  seal  the 
same  as  fruit;  use  glass  cans. 

VIRGINIA  BELLE. 


A  Miner’s  Safe. 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  making  a 
“miner's  safe,”  a  contrivance  to  be  used 
for  keeping  food  cool  in  warm  weather  when 
ice  is  not  available?  mbs.  a.  it.  s. 

A  “miner's  safe”  is  unknown  to  us 
under  this  name,  but  perhaps  our  cor¬ 
respondent  refers  to  such  an  expedient 
as  the  following.  These  descriptions 
were  given  by  correspondents  last  year: 

“In  our  latitude  a  hole  in  the  ground — 
or  well — 14  foot  deep  gives  a  temperature  i 
of  44  degrees  Fah.  We  have  such  a  well,  ! 
dug  down  to  the  water  line,  which  is  curbed 
up  with  plank  to  prevent  it  from  caving 
in.  The  well  is  three  feet  square  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  screen.  It  is  also  covered  with 
a  roof  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  meat  is  suspended  down  near 
tlie  bottom  of  this  well.” 

“In  a  location  where  there  is  a  slight 
slope  to  the  land,  an  excellent  arrangement 
is  an  excavation  below  the  place  where 
well  is  located,  say  seven  feet  into  the  j 
ground,  cemented  on  all  four  sides,  witli  a 
flight  of  cement  steps  leading  down  and  a  i 
shingle  roof  covering  all.  The  cement  floor 
of  this  cellar  is  built  with  a  wide  gutter 
and  a  raised  center:  the  cold  water  being 
pumped  fresh  each  morning  into  the  gutter 
which  has  a  piped  outlet  to  drain  oft"  the 
old  water.  These  dairies  I  have  found  in 
hot  weather  even  in  southern  Virginia  to 
be  wonderfully  cold,  and  in  them  are  kept 
all  foods,  with  hooks  for  suspending  meats. 
The  sweetness  and  cleanness,  roominess  and 
desirability  of  these  arrangements  for  all 
food  is  most  apparent  and  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  refrigerator  which  require  time 
and  toil  to  keep  sweet,  to  say  nothing  of 
limited  space  and  expense  of  ice.” 

“The  temperature  eight  feet  under 
ground  is  45  degrees  the  year  round.  This 
is  ns  cold  as  you  can  make  the  air  in  a 
refrigerator  with  ice.  Excavate  a  hole 
under  whatever  room  you  wish  to  locate 
your  refrigerator,  eight  feet  deep,  the 
width  and  breadth  to  depend  upon  how 
large  sized  refrigerator  you  want.  I  use  a 
round  one,  15  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
feet  long.  If  your  room  is  over  the  cel¬ 
lar,  then  four  feet  in  cellar  will  suffice,  but 
you  must  wall  up  to  floor  above.  The  hole 
in  the  ground  should  be  large  enough  to 
enable  you  to  get  down  into  it  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean.  It  would  be  better,  also, 
to  cement  the  walls,  but  not  necessary. 
Your  hoisting  apparatus  may  be  as  primi¬ 
tive  as  you  like.  Pull  up  your  closet  with 
a  rope  by  hand,  or  rig  a  crank  with  a 
ratchet.  The  hoisting  rope  must  be  at¬ 
tached  to  bottom  of  closet,  in  order  to 
pull  it  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  a  cover 
to  the  floor  opening  can  be  arranged  to  be 
pushed  up  by  the  closet  and  fall  back  in 
place  when  the  closet  is  lowered.  You 
can  buy  the  entire  outfit  for  $20. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  TUB 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HIRES’ 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


Delicious  is  the  word  that  com¬ 
pletely  describes  the  Rootbeeryou 
can  make  with  Hires  Household 
Extract.  Unlike  many  drinks,  it 
really  satisfies— makes  good  pure 
blood. 


Hires 


Household! 
Extract, 


is  composed  of  roots,  bark,  herbs 
and  berries.  Its  strength-giving 
qualities  refresh  you  after  a  hard 
day’s  work.  Sparkling,  efferves¬ 
cent,  when  you  open  the  bottle. 

One  package  makes  5  gallons.  If 
your  grocer  isn't  supplied,  we  will 
mail  you  a  package  on  receipt  of 
25c.  Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY  | 
225  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 


\\TE  plnco  nil  onr  graduates  in 
”  good  positions,  lotto  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
records  for  Speed, Accuracy,  and 
Legibility .  Fail  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Cataloy  A. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  a  rent 
deposit,  freight:  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  'CENT  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  uein*  tohe  bicycle  10  days. 

00  NOT  BUY  of  tires  f  rom  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  liavo  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 
f||IC  PjpSjlT  >•  All  it  will  cost  you  to 
VtH  I  write  ft  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  freo  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  got  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
Wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 

Moad  Cycle  Co.  Depi  dbo  Chicago 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  fts?  STS52*  % 

flies.  Clean,  orna¬ 
mental,  convenient, 
cheap.  La  at  s  all 
season.  Can't  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anything.  Guar* 
antced  effective. 
Sold  by  dciilersTor 
G  sent  prepaid  for  |l. 
HAROLD  80MER8 
150  DoKalb  Ara. 
Brooklyn  N.  T 


STOWES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  yon 
arc  not  satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


have  50  yearn’  reputation  be 
hind  them.  Out  Stove  Book,  Free, 
♦ell*  what  makes  a  stove  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  \V ill 
Interest  You 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  V 


FUMA 


m  ***<*!•»  Prairie  Dog3, 
™  m  m  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 

and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“with  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a“  S2122 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Water  Supply  without  Expense 

for  pumping  on  your  coun¬ 
try  estate  is  given  most 
satisfactorily  by  automatio 
Rife  Rams. 

Raise  water  30  ft.  for  each 
foot  of  fall— no  trouble  or 
pumping  expense.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Book¬ 
let,  plans,  estimate.  FREE. 

PTB  ENGINE  COMPANY 
2423  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  oilier  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 
and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MULE  SENSE, 

So  many  publications  are  preaching 
the  heavy  draft  horse,  to  the  farmers, 
that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  that  may 
assist  some  one  in  avoiding  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  Don’t  buy  or  breed  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  unless  you  have  enough  heavy  road 
work  to  keep  them  busy,  or  unless  you 
breed  them  entirely  for  the  market. 
Judging  by  the  way  they  write,  the  men 
who  are  preaching  the  big  breeds  to 
farmers  either  have  stock  that  they 
wish  to  sell  at  fancy  prices,  for  breed¬ 
ers,  or  their  experience  is  all  theoretical. 
The  big  fellows  are  wonderful  for 
handling  heavy  loads  on  city  streets  or 
on  good  roads,  but  put  them  in  deep 
mud,  heavy  sand  or  where  the  average 
farmer  most  needs  them,  in  loose,  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  and  their  weight  is  their 
ruin.  It  is  only  plain  common  sense — 
they  sink  so  much  deeper  than  lighter 
animals,  and  must  raise  their  feet  sev¬ 
eral  inches  higher  than  is  natural  and, 
necessarily,  they  soon  become  “leg- 
tired,”  then  slow  and  clumsy,  and  finally 
“played  out.”  The  1100  to  1200  pound 
horse  will  stand  a  lot  more,  and  on 
much  less  feed,  than  the  big  fellow,  for 
general  farm  purposes ;  also,  the  small 
horse  will  do  the  work  without  break¬ 
ing  and  trampling  so  much  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  crops. 

But  far  better  than  either  for  general 
farm  work  is  the  alert,  round-built, 
medium  sized  mule,  not  the  slab-sided, 
low-headed,  razor-back,  but  the  well- 
bred  animal.  He  will  do  as  much  farm 
work  as  the  big  horse  on  about  one  half 
— often  less — the  feed ;  is  quicker,  more 
prompt,  learns  his  work  in  one-fourth 
the  time,  seldom  breaks  or  tramples 
crops,  requires  less  shoeing,  is  less  liable 
to  sickness,  almost  unknown  to  heaves, 
founder,  broken  or  thick  wind,  corns, 
stomach  troubles,  etc.,  seldom  balky, 
and,  usually,  is  good  for  about  twice  as 
many  years  actual  service  as  the  big 
horse.  Just  study  these  points,  and  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  incontrovertible 
truths  and  not  theory,  fancy  nor  guess¬ 
work.  You  can  feed  two  mules  and 
keep  them  keen  and  sleek  on  what  you 
must  feed  to  one  horse;  and  either  mule 
is  as  valuable  as  the  horse,  and  far 
more  than  equal,  unless  you  are  in  a 
very  level  section,  and  in  level  sections 
the  engine  is  crowding  the  horse.  In 
hilly  country,  the  medium  size  or  small 
mule  has  no  equal.  Also,  if  breeding 
for  market  the  mule  will  bring  as  good 
prices  as  the  work  horse.  But  when 
you  start  to  breed  for  mules,  particu-* 
larly  if  they  are  intended  for  your  own 
use,  choose  intelligent,  kindly,  round- 
built,  short-coupled  mares  that  are 
naturally  quick  walkers'  and  never  lazy 
or  sluggish.  Of  course  you  will  choose 
sound  animals.  Don’t  try  for  big  mules 
for  the  farm ;  they  won't  pay,  and  will 
become  slow  as  they  age.  Anyway,  any 
intelligent  man  who  follows  the  team, 
day  after  day,  knows  that  the  medium 
size  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  team  for  farm  purposes. 

A  lot  of  persons  think  mules  are 
“treacherous,  tricky  brutes,”  and  if  bred 
from  a  badly  chosen  mare  they  may  be, 
but  I  have  “broken”  and  handled  some 
that  were  considered  as  "perfect  devils” 
and  find  them  less  troublesome  than 
horses,  as  they  learn  much  quicker.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  make  a  good,  single- 
line  leader  of  a  young  mule  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  few  horses  ever  become 
as  truly  pleasant  to  work  with  on  the 
farm.  Notice  the  farmer  who  keeps 
both  and  see  if  the  mules  are  ever  idle 
when  there  is  work  to  do.  That  tells 
the  tale — actions  speak.  The  mule 
doesn't  require  much  grain ;  he  prefers 
hay  or  grass.  Don’t  imagine  that  I  am 
writing  this  with  any  other  object  than 
to  benefit  the  fanners.  I  am  neither 
breeding  nor  dealing  in  mules,  and  have 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  I 
will  add  another  fact  that  is  suggestive: 
Once  introduce  the  mule  in  any  section 
and  lie  is  there  to  stay  and  to  attract 
others  of  his  kind,  until  they  become 
the  main  dependence.  Looks  like  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  doesn't  it? 

Maryland.  E.  a.  wendt. 

The  Tamworth  Swine. — I  give  you  a 
few  reasons  why  I  like  the  Tamworth  hog. 
In  the  first  place  he  will  make  more  pounds 
of  pork  than  any  other  breed  I  have  tried ; 
let  me  have  a  Tamworth  from  birth  and  1 
will  wager  $25  that  I  can  make  him  weigh 
as  much  or  more  than  any  other  breed  of 
hogs,  no  breed  barred.  My  sows  are 
through  farrowing  this  Spring,  but  if  any 
breeder  wants  to  take  me  up  will  be  glad 
to  try  it  when  my  sows  farrow  this  Fall. 
Then  again,  when  you  put  Tamworth  pork 
on  the  table  it  is  not  so  fat  and  blnbbery 
that  it  would  nauseate  any  but  an  Eskimo. 
They  are  exceptionally  hardy,  very  prolific, 
good  mothers,  economical  feeders  and  fine 
rangers.  H.  B,  green. 

Ohio. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Skin  Disease. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  horses,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  them?  The  hair  is  com¬ 
ing  off,  leaving  the  skin  bare  as  if  they 
were  scalded,  and  the  bare  places  become 
bloody  sores.  They  don’t  seem  to  itch. 

c.  w.  L. 

Have  the  horses  clipped ;  then  wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  two  or  three  times  a  week  and 
afterward  rub  in  sulphur.  Give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night 
and  morning,  after  a  few  smaller  doses 
have  been  given  to  start  the  treatment. 

a.  s.  A. 

Soft  Horse. 

I  have  a  seven-year-old  horse  recently 
purchased  which  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  hard  work,  and  is  losing  flesh  now  in 
the  busy  season.  Appetite  fickle  after  a 
day’s  "work,  also  sweats  profusely  in  work¬ 
ing  and  at  the  sides  several  hours  after¬ 
ward  ;  works  single  and  only  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.  I  am  using  a  condition  powder 
with  grain.  Can  you  advise  me  by  above 
description  7  e.  c.  a. 

Maryland. 

Have  the  horse  clipped  and  stop  feeding 
condition  powders.  Feed  whole  oats,  bran 
and  mixed  hay.  Give  the  drinking  water 
before  feeding.  Do  not  work  horse  soon 
after  a  meal.  Do  not  feed  green  grass. 

a.  s.  A. 

Skin  Troubles;  Poor  Laying  Hens. 

1.  Would  you  give  me  a  good  cure  for 
dry  scabs  on  a  cow’s  udder?  It  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  it  makes  me 
very  uneasy.  2.  I  have  a  number  of 
chickens,  all  young,  and  they  are  not  laying 
yet.  They  are  getting  the  proper  food  and 
care,  but  the  rooster  is  no  good.  Would 
the  absence  of  a  rooster  have  anything  to 
do  with  it?  w.  j.  a. 

1.  Wash  the  udder  twice  daily  with  a 
solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  granular  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  in  a  quart  of  hot  water. 
Paint  the  sores  as  required  with  glyeerlte 
of  tannin.  2.  Chickens  will  lay  although 
separated  from  rooster,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  has  been  found  that  more  eggs  will  be 
laid  where  a  rooster  is  with  the  flock. 

A.  s.  A. 

Thin  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  that  weighs  about  1400 
to  1500  pounds  which  works  every  day  on 
the  farm  and  now  suddenly  he  got  thin  as 
can  be  and  I  cannot  see  the  cause  of  it. 
He  eats  all  his  meals  which  he  gets  morn¬ 
ing  and  nights  three  quarts  of  mixed  feed 
and  hay,  and  noon  he  gets  four  quarts  of 
oats  and  hay.  The  horse  does  not  lie  down 
at  all.  Could  you  tell  me  what  I  could 
feed  to  get  him  in  working  order  again  and 
to  make  him  rest  at  nights?  h.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall  in 
stable  and  he  may  lie  down  at  night.  Do 
not  feed  hay  at  noon.  Feed  whole  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  best  of  hay.  If  coat  is 
long  and  rough  have  him  clipped ;  also 
have  his  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian.  Lessen  the  labor  until  he  picks  up 
again.  a.  s.  a. 


Toe  Cracks. 

Will  you  advise  concerning  a  horse  I  just 
got  from  Indiana?  It  is  a  beautiful  mare 
seven  years  old  and  the  only  wrong  spot 
on  her  is  possibly  her  front  feet.  The  bot¬ 
toms  and  frog  are  perfect,  but  in  the  very 
center  of  each  hoof  in  front  running  up 
and  down  is  a  small  crack  about  1%  inch 
long.  It  lacks  about  one  inch  from  the 
top  or  quick  and  one  inch  from  shoe.  Is  it 
apt  to  cause  lameness  or  hurt  the  mare?  She 
represents  a  lot  of  money  and  I  wish  to 
be  sure  about  it.  Is  there  a  cure  or  pre¬ 
ventive  of  lameness?  She  weighs  1200 
pounds.  H.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

As  the  cracks  do  not  run  up  to  the 
coronet  (hoof-head)  it  is  unlikely  that 
lameness  will  take  place.  The  cracks  will 
grow  out  in  time.  Meanwhile  keep  the  horn 
soft  by  daily  applications  of  any  simple 

greasy  hoof  dressing.  a.  s.  a. 

Sweating  Horse. 

After  being  on  the  road  in  a  light  I 
hitch  my  horse  will  begin  to  sweat  pro¬ 
fusely  all  over.  After  being  in  a  short 
while  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  tremble 
just  behind  her  forelegs.  After  coming 

in  with  her  she  will  open  and  shut  her 
mouth.  She  doesn’t  lie  down  when  she  is  : 
sick.  She  is  about  six  years  old,  1,300  ! 
pounds  weight ;  only  been  here  eight  weeks  I 
from  the  West.  After  driving  a  quarter  of  ! 
a  mile  this  marc  sweats  so  I  have  to  put  1 
her  up.  What  do  you  advise?  T.  e.  w. 

Maine. 

This  mare  no  doubt  has  been  fed  and 
pampered  to  fatten  her  for  sale  and  will 
come  all  right  when  worked  down  to  mus¬ 
cular  condition.  Have  her  clipped  at  once 
and  give  her  light  work  or  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day.  Give  her  drinking 
water  before  feeding  and  do  not  give  any 
bulky  feed  at  noon  or  work  her  soon  after 
a  meal.  Feed  her  on  whole  oats  and  wheat 
bi-an,  dampened,  and  for  roughage  feed 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  a.  s.  a. 

Operation  for  Roaring. 

I  noticed  on  page  376  a  remedy  for  roar-  j 
Ing  horses.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  article,  as  I  have  a  fine  horse  that 
roars,  caused  by  distemper.  Would  an 
operation  with  the  Dr.  Batenburg’s  bur  be 
a  dangerous  one  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  and  about  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  such  an  operation?  c.  f.  e. 

Michigan. 

There  is  comparatively  little  danger  in 
the  new  operation  referred  to  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent.  A  bungler  might  kill  the 
horse,  but  an  expert  will  succeed  in  re¬ 
moving  the  mucous  membrane  with  the 
bur,  as  previously  referred  to  here,  and 
the  horse  should  recover  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks  or  thereabout.  The 
cost  of  the  operation  will  vary  according 
to  the  experience  and  reputation  of  the  j 
veterinarian  and  his  location.  We  cannot 
quote  prices  for  our  professional  brethren,  | 
Consult  one  of  them  as  to  wrliat  he  will  j 
charge.  The  usual  fee  for  the  old  opera¬ 
tion  was  $100.  a.  s.  a. 


Th«  Only  Piece 
In  Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowfa 


These  men,  like  others  making  biggest  profits, 
use  the 

SHARPLES 

TubularCream  Separator 

Exclusively 

This  is  because  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  other  separators,  skim 
twice  as  clean,  pay  a  profit  no  other  can  pay. 

Tubular  cream  and  butter  bring  extra  prices 
because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  nor 
other  parts  to  chop  or  taint  the  cream.  For 
these  reasons,  over  100,000  dairymen  in 
Iowa  alone  use  Tubulars.  As  widely  used 
everywhere.  Do  you  want  a  free  trial?  Want 
to  trade  your  present  separator  in  part  payment 
for  a  Tubular?  You  can  do  either 

...  ...  -  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

write  tor  west  Chester,  pa. 

Catalog  1 53  Chicago,  111.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


A  YEAR 


S"ppllea  Cream  to 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Dining  Cars. 


Mr.  Chas.  Foss,  Cedarville,  Ill.,  is 
makingthatand  more  on  his  96-acre 
dairy  farm.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hunter, 
Raymond,  Neb.,  has  had  to  enlarge 
his  dairy  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  his 
cream.  N.  H.  Locke  Company,  Lockeford, 
Cal. ,  gets  8  to  10  cents  per  gallon  above  high¬ 
est  market  price  for  cream,  and  won  17  prizes 
at  State  Fair.  You  can 
win  like  success. 


MAKE  YOUR  MILK 
CANS  PROFITABLE 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 
A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  St  urges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
in  sanitary 


turfles 

MUk  Cans 


the  strongest  built,  of 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin¬ 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
handles  of  one  piece.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

W rite  for  Reasons.— If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle 
them,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country.  You  are 
sureof  prompt  shipments  from  NewYork  orSyracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  go. 


Sturges  &  Burn  Ml g.  Co. 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Hone  or  Bone  Spavin, 
ho  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  £2  a  bottle  delivered.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  Instructions  and 
Book  2  E  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  tbe  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  tom  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
Veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
H.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 


W.F.YQUNG,  P.D.F.,  88 Temple St„ Springfield, Mass, 


INDIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  all 
other  diseases  combined. 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heaves 
Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Put-i¬ 
nns.  GRAND  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years' sale.  50c  and  $1.00  per  can.  Use 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepa-'  ’, 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEI.  STANCHION  CO. 
90S  Insu  ranee  Hldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOCK 

PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE,AND  OTftERSKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIfY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED* 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
H0RSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE,  j 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCUIARS.  ASK  FOR  IEAFIET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WAUOWJF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 

PARKE,  DAVIS &C0j 

k  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 

industry; 

^DETROIT, MICHj 
vU-  ,  l  M  u.S.A. 


JtOTiEKTSON’g  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

'*1  have  .used  them  for  more 
TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
havo  given  the  very  best  of  satis- 
fact  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  n.  ROHEIiTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvillc,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  _SWIH6  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  YVasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  roils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standard  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 

The  Story  of  its  Organization. 

Part  I. 

The  Beginning. — I  have  read  with  much 
interest,  and  some  wonder,  the  many  re- 
eent  articles  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  on  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  especially  creameries.  The 
wonder  was  caused  principally  by  the  seem¬ 
ing  doubt  that  they  can  be  successfully 
run  on  that  plan  by  any  set  or  community 
of  farmers  (if  the  promoting  is  done  by 
farmers  themselves).  I  send  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  organization  and  work  of  our 
creamery  company.  Three  years  ago  we 
organized  a  cooperative  breeding  associa¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Litchfield  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  This  is  a  live  organization  of  10 
men.  promoted  by  Mr.  IV.  H.  Rowee  from 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  the 
general  plan  of  that  institution  for  the  up¬ 
grading  of  the  farm  stock  of  the  State. 
After  the  organization  of  this  club  we  be¬ 
gan  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
getting  a  larger  hold  on  the  35-cent  dollar 
we  farmers  were  getting  for  our  products. 
We  were  grading  up  our  herds  to  produce 
more,  and  were  taking  the  utmost  care  to 
deliver  the  product  to  the  creamery  in  the 
finest  condition,  but  could  not  get  a  cent 
more  than  the  man  who  had  the  scrubs 
and  delivered  a  poor,  sour  and  inferior 
cream.  We  had  built  silos,  remodeled  ouu 
barns,  spending  money  to  make  a  better 
product,  and  were  only  laughed  at  by  the 
rest  who  did  not  take  pains  and  try  to  do 
any  of  these  things,  but  who  got  just  as 
much  for  their  product  per  pound  as  we 
did.  Of  course  we  were  getting  greater 
returns  for  every  dollar  we  laid  out  in 
feed  than  they  were,  but  what’s  the  use 
if  a  better  product  will  not  bring  a  better 
price  ? 

Why  Change  Was  Needed. — The  cream¬ 
ery  to  which  we  sold  our  cream  was  run  by 
a  set  of  non-progressive  men,  and  was 
equipped  with  as(  good  a  lot  of  old  junk  as 
could  be  found  in  the  country,  and  the 
policy  of  the  managers  was  to  hire  the 
cheapest  labor  and  produce  any  old  kind 
of  article  that  was  marketable,  and  paying 
a  price  for  everything  delivered  to  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  they  could  get  for 
their  butter.  As  time  went  on  and  our 
discussions  in  the  club  meetings  began  to 
open  our  eyes  to  see  things  as  they  were, 
and  we  began  to  realize  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  betterment  of  our  market 
conditions,  we  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  only  hope  was  to  organize 
and  build  a  cooperative  creamery  and  mar¬ 
ket  our  own  product.  Iu  our  discussions  we 
brought  out  the  informs tiou  that  with  the 
proper  equipment  and  management  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  butter  was 
about  three  cents  or  less  per  pound  of  fat 
in  the  cream,  and  so  to  he  fair  with  the 
existing  creamery  company  we  made  them 
the  proposition  to  take  our  cream  and 
make  the  butter  and  at  the.  end  of  the  month 
pay  us  three  cents  under  the  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  quotations  averaged  for  the 
month.  This  they  refused,  claiming  that 
they  could  not  make  and  market  the  but¬ 
ter  for  anything  less  than  five  cents  per 
pound.  They  said  we  had  figured  too  much 
overrim,  as  they  could  get  only  11%  to 
14%,  while  we  claimed  that  18%  to  20% 
was  none  too  much,  and  altogether  practical. 
Other  details  considered  were  percentage 
of  moisture,  grade  of  butter,  and  market 
conditions  in  divers  ways,  as  we  made  our¬ 
selves  familiar  with  all  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

A  New  Organization. — .After  weeks  of 
discussion  and  argument  we  dropped  the 
matter  with  the  creamery  company  and 
went  ahead  and  organized  a  cooperative 
company,  electing  a  board  of  seven  direc¬ 
tors.  none  of  which  had  any  experience 
whatever  in  the  management  of  a  cream¬ 
ery,  hut  who  were  all  witli  one  exception 
practical  dairymen.  We  found  that  we 
could  build  and  equip  a  plant  large  enough 
for  our  needs  and  some  allowance  for 
growth  for  about  $3. 00b.  and  we  had  our 
plans  all  complete,  our  site  selected  and 
stock  all  subscribed  for  and  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  our  building  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit  iu  the  Spring,  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  proposition  from  the  old  company 
to  sell  out  to  us.  We  had  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  again,  for  there  had  developed  a 
lot  of  feeling  against  the  old  company,  and 
besides  the  condition  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  were  such  that  many  thought 
it  unwise  to  buy,  as  the  price  was  as  much 
as  a  modern  plant  would  cost,  and  we 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
some  new  machinery  at  once.  This  was 
finally  overcome  by  the  argument  that  if 
we  bought  them  out  it  would  give  the  new 
enterprise  a  clear  field  and  no  antagonism 
whatever  in  the  whole  community,  and  so 
the  purchase  was  made,  making  the  pay¬ 
ment  two-thirds  cash  and  balance  stock, 
which  was  distributed  among  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  old  company,  not  more  than 
five  shares  to  anyone  and  in  our  by-laws 
was  incorporated  an  article  prohibiting 
anyone  from  having  more  than  one  vote  in 
any  business  meeting. 

Manager  and  Better  Maker. — We  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  plant  about  March  1. 
and  immediately  began  the  installation  of 
new  machinery  and  working  up  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  elected  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  enthusiastic  men  as  secretary 
and  manager  and  put  him  on  a  progressive 
salary,  starting  him  at  $40  per  month.  The 
output  of  the  creamery  for  the  previous 
year  was  about  120,000  pounds,  but  we 
figured  this  could  be  increased  to  200,000 
pounds  or  more,  if  we  could  make  good,  as 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  cream  being 
shipped  out  of  town.  So  we  put  it  up  to 
our  new  manager  to  catch  and  hold  this 
business,  and  made  it  an  object  to  him 
to  do  so  by  grading  his  wages  so  ,aat 
when  we  were  producing  200.000  pounds 
or  more  his  pay  would  be  $75  per  month. 
Next  we  began  looking  for  a  butter  maker, 
and  this  we  found  to  bo  the  hardest  job  of 
the  two.  We  had  plenty  of  applications 
from  all  grades  of  men.  from  men  of  three 
•xontbs  to  10  years  experience.  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  an  idea!  modern  plant 
and  capable  of  making  under  the  proper 
management  the  highest  grade  of  butter 
and  we  wanted  a  man  who  was  capable  of 
doing  this. 


Choosing  the  Maker. — Of -the  half-dozen 
or  more  applications  received  there  were 
only  two  we  thought  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  one  a  local  man  whom  we  all  knew, 
and  who.  besides  being  a  practical  butter- 
maker,  had  been  a  creamery  inspector  un¬ 
der  the  State  Dairy  Department,  and  had 
scored  butter  for  the  Government  in  the 
West.  The  other  was  a  Michigan  man  lo¬ 
cated  in  Missouri  and  recommended  to  us 
by  a  concern  selling  us  machinery.  Some 
feeling  of  antagonism  developed  against  the 
home  man  for  no  reason  we  could  see  ex¬ 
cept  that  “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
except  in  his  own  country.”  We  decided 
to  offer  the  position  to  the  other  at  a  salary 
of  $85,  with  prospect  of  a  raise  if  he  could 
deliver  the  goods.  He  accepted  and  came 
on,  went  to  work  and  inside  of  six  months 
the  plant  was  equipped  and  he  was  produc¬ 
ing  an  article  that  was.  selling  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  one-half  cent  above  the  quotations  for 
creamery  specials,  and  we  were  paying  him 
$100  per  month,  and  he  and  the  manager 
had  corralled  all  the  cream  within  a  radius 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  station  and 
were  getting  a  much  better  grade  of  cream 
too  than  had  been  the  case  at  first. 

Great  Progress.— It  will  be  seen  by  the 
annual  statement  that  we  had  increased 
the  output  to  over  $200,000  pounds  per 
year,,  and  that  we  had  made  the  butter  and 
put  it  on  the  market  for  3%  cents  per 
pound  of  fat,  and  had  bought  and  paid  for 
$1200  worth  of  new  machinery  and  had 
paid  an  average  of  3.3  cents  above  Elgin 
for  the  year.  We  have  elected  the  same 
board  of  directors  for  the  year,  and  with 
the  new  equipment  and  the  added  interest 
iu  dairying  in  the  community  we  expect 
to  do  a  much  larger  business,  and  at  a 
much  less  cost.  The  commission  men  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  now  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  our  products,  because  our  sten¬ 
cil  number  means  something  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  because  every  package  will  con¬ 
tain  the  best  to  be  had.  We  get  honest 
weight  and  scoring  because  they  know  wo 
have  capable  men  at  this  end,  and  that 
they  will  lose  the  goods  if  they  don't  deal 
fairly  with  us. 

Grading  the  Cream. — In  order  to  keep 
the  quality  of  our  butter  up  we  very  early 
adopted  the  policy  of  grading  our  cream, 
required  patrons  to  deliver  twice  a  week, 
and  refuse  to  accept  that  which  would  not 
grade  as  good  as  No.  2.  We  have  a  few 
patrons  among  our  300  or  more  who  can¬ 
not  see  the  economy  of  paving  a  large  price 
for  a  centrifugal  cream  separator,  and  who 
use  the  water  separator  instead,  and  from 
these  we  are  getting  all  of  our  poor  cream. 
To  take  care  of  these  people  and  give  every¬ 
body  a  square  deal  we  purchased  a  small 
churn,  and  all  poor  cream  was  kept  and 
churned  separately  and  sold  on  the  market 
for  what  it  was,  and  the  returns  divided 
among  those  to  whom  it  belonged.  This  is 
an  argument  that  none  of  them  can  meet, 
and  they  are  rapidly  being  converted  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  cream  we  can  accept 
and  pay  the  highest  price  for  is  the  best. 
This  we  considered  a  better  way  than  to 
refuse  the  cream  altogether.  We  wanted 
the  patrons,  but  we  wanted  them  to  furnish 
as  good  cream  as  the  rest  were  doing,  and 
so  make  a  square  deal  for  all.  When  they 
found  that  it  was  cutting  the  price  of  their 
butter  three  to  five  cents  a  pound  thov  be¬ 
gan  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  As  the 
warm  weather  comes  on  we  expect  to  be 
more  strict  in  the  grading,  and  hope  be¬ 
fore  the  season  is  out  to  eliminate  all  of 
the  tli in  and  sour  cream,  and  not  have  it 
to  deal  with  in  any  form.  Wo  aim  to 
have  all  the  cream  delivered  at  an  aver¬ 
age  test  of  40%.  as  a  thick  cream  is  so 
much  easier  to  keep  iu  good  condition  than 
thin. 

Chance  for  Organization. — I  believe 
that  any  community  that  has  the  interest 
and  the  cows  cau  organize  and  run  success¬ 
fully  a  cooperative  creamery  if  they  will 
use  good  business  sense  and  do  their  own 
promoting  and  put  good  capable  men  such 
as  are  found  in  every  communitv  at  tin- 
head  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  butternmker 
can  be  had  if  wages  are  paid  that  will  at¬ 
tract  the  right  kind  of  men.  Pav  the  best 
wages,  but  demand  results  from  the  start, 
and  those  who  cannot  deliver  the  goods  will 
not  try  to  impose  on  you.  We  have  other 
successful  lines  of  cooperation  here,  such 
as  telephones  and  breeders’  clubs,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  cooperative  stock  selling^ 
but  as  I  arn  only  tilling  of  creameries  I 
will  say  nothing  about  them  at  this  time. 

Michigan.  e.  e.  linton. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  bear  about  the 
others. 


Contagious  Mammitis. 

Seeing  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
C.  W.  H  New  York,  in  regard  to  a  disease 
among  his  cows  which  you  call  “Contagious 
Mammitis,”  I  think  I  have  the  same  trouble 
among  my  cows,  as  I  have  four  similarly 
affected.  They  have  been  with  the  herd  ail 
the  time.  What  should  I  use  to  disinfect 
the  barn  floors  (they  are  concrete) t  also  is 
there  any  disinfectant  that  I  can  use  to  wash 
the  healthy  cows'  udders  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  it?  A.  G.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Be  careful  to  isolate  a  cow  as  soon  as 
anything  is  found  the  matter  with  her 
udder,  and  to  milk  such  a  cow  last,  or, 
better  still,  to  have  her  milked  by  one  who 
does  not  milk  the  other  cows.  The  practice 
of  milking  the  one  or  two  had  teats  on  to 
the  floor,  when  a  cow  is  affected  with  gar¬ 
get,  accounts  for  the  spread  of  many  cases 
of  contagious  mammitis.  The  practice  is 
a  filthy  and  dangerous  one.  Besides 
cleansing  the  floors  once  a  day  flush  them 
over  with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dis¬ 
infectant  once  or  twice  a  week,  provided 
you  can  turn  the  cows  out  at  the  time  and 
perfectly  rid  the  stable  of  smell  before  the 
cows  are  milked.  New  inilk  readily  absorbs 
odors  and  Is  contaminated  thereby.  Also 
sprinkle  floors  with  land  plaster  (gypsum), 
after  cleansing  daily.  If  the  teats  are 
washed  with  a  10-per-cent  solution  of  boric 
acid  dally  there  will  be  less  liability  of  in¬ 
fection.  a.  s.  A. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robn«t  health  to  children 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  -Cata 
logne.  JIEI.LE  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  rhoice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  fanners’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthnr  Dank*,  Msr....ALLAIHUCHY,  N.  J. 


DAXYIY  CATTLE 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  CANASTOTf 1,  (V.  Y. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOOOCREST  FARM,  Rif  ton,  N.V. 


FANNY  MORRIS  SMITH,  Esperanza  Farm,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

OFFERS  A  YEARLING  SON  OF  THE  INBRED 


OWL  AND  MODEL’S  OXFORD  LAD  KRISLINA 

Dam  and  grand-dam,  advanced  registry.  Sire’s 
dam.  the  great  Fontaine  Boyle.  3  lbs.  butter  in  24 
hours.  The  Dam  of  this  Bull  has  Just  Milked  Over  8,000  lbs. 
Milk  as  a  Three-Year-Old.  She  is  close  up  in  the  best 
Island  butter  blood.  Order  at  once.  Price  $75. 

IMS'S  HOLSTE  INS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  ami  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale:  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville  N.  J. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

enn  C  fl  I  r— Bull  Oalf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 

■  Ull  OilLC  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80X18.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaine 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King.  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count  Bective  4220  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

uni  CTCI IVI C  Four  Holstein  Heifer 
nwl*0  I  E.3IYIO  Calves  and  one  Bull, 
15-16tli  pure,  3  to  4  weoks  old,  $15  each,  crated  for 
shipment  anywhere.  Also  one  yearling  Bull,  $45— 
and  one  0 months  old,  $30.  All  well  marked  and  from 
heavy  milkers.  EdgewDod  Farm,  Route 2, Whitewater, Wis. 

FOR  Q  A  I  P — R®  glslercd  llolhicin-Friesian  Bull  Calf  from  3 
I  U  it  CALL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92}£  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  koot!  for  less  monev.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstoin  bull,  born  Doc.5, 1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
♦Homestead  Girl  Delvol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

■  $20  to  $25 - 

Cheaper  than  yon  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  G uarantked. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenburoh,  Prop.  Munnsviile,  N.Y. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  1  yr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  on  tost  for 
Rogister  of  Merit  A.  .1.  C.  C.  Sire,  Goldie's  Jap  of 
Menilale  No,  85989.  Tuberculin  free.  B  EKK SHI  Hi; 
SOWS;  BUM)  GILTS.  Granddaughters  of 
Berry  ton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr. 
Everything  Registered.  For  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 
Chas.  B.  Dayton.  Siipt.,  SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake.  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Profit 

is  found  in 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

What  They  Are 
What  They  Can  Produce 
Every  Dairyman  Should  Know 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

EXCEL  IN 
Natural  Color 
Richness 
Flavor  and 
Profit  of 

Their  Dairy  Products 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  this 
cow  which  is  winning  so  much  favor 
in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Peterboro,  N.  H.  Box  R. 


&  XKT I  3ST  23 


O.  I.  C.  SPRING  PIGS 

now  ready  for  shipment.  The  Famous 
Silver's  Strain.  Quality  A  No.  1.  ,\ 

F.  C.  WHITE  Cinciniiat us,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy,  New  York 


CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED 


G.  E.  SMITH 
Castile.  N.Y. 


0. 1.  C.'S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

"" 1  - - s~~~  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rocli 

Epps,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-*7EX/fi: 

nor  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pig;-. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Dhiu. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- RuS 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  toser- 
viee  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pioprietor,  Marhleilale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  soxes.  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B,  HARPENDING  -:-  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

S&3!  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

of  a  large,  prolific  and  well 

marked  type,  eight  and  ,JNO.  C.  BREAM, 
tweivo  weeks,  $10  and  $12.  R.  4  -  Gettysbnrp.  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  1.  C.  SWINE  All  regis¬ 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale*  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  6LEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

FASHIONABLY  BRED  BERKSHIRES 

Three  young  sows  of  breeding  ago  at  $16.00 
each.  Also  a  fow  young  pigs  of  either  sex. 

DK.  J.  K.  ALI.EN  ORWELL,  N.  V. 

HIGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  For  Sale. 

It  ILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood,  Del. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS 

Stapleton  and  Hood  stoek.  Fine  Fellows.  $10  each. 
TO  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs.  Wardwell  Stock.  Open 
to  registry,  $10  each,  THE  MAPLES  FARM,  Berlin.  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  THREE  SOWS  ;,y --.rS,! 

three  sow  pigs  two  months  old,  all  from  a  sou  of 
Masterpiece,  eleven  dollars  and  six  dollars  each  and 
registered,  HARRY  B.  BOUTON,  AshviHe,  New  York. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
,  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 

prices  &  circniavs.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereihloun,  Pa. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES—  Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
■“  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Gi.knmakk  Farm,  Robertsviilo,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  sLock.  ail  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  yonropinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refniul  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville. N.J. 

nilnnnC  ^MNG  PUTS,  *7.00-pedigreed. 
WUllUU O  S-  A.  WEEKS _ DkOraff,  Ohio. 

SHEL00N  FARM  registered  Dtlrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


HORSES 


Percberon  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN.  Rome  1, 
Middletield.  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Pentia.  R.R.  39  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

AT  CTIin  DUCAT.  JUNIOR  :  C’hestnnt  stal- 
hI  O  I  Ull  lion.  Service  fee,  ten  dollars.  For 
particulars,  adureas  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 


D  O  G-  S 


PHI  I  IP  PIIPQ — The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLIl  ruro  cheap.  NELSON’S.  Grove  City,  Penna. 

IMPORTED  Collie  Pups  and  urown  dogs  Drivers,  Cheap. 
1^— — Brookside  Farm,  Prospect,  0. 


CATTLE 


Breed  Up— Not  DownT«T.%,“u';»S'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  H.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  ®5£ 

From  U>  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires.  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE.  Laurel  Farm.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

Mtllr  PrnrttTfpre  for  New  Vork  City  market 
lTllln.  rlUUlR/CIo  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Seci-etary.  Albert  Manning  Otisviile.  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  low,  as 

no  use  for  same  now.  L.  M.  Hallenbeck,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  North  Dakota  Farmer  recommends  Holsteins, 
ami  reports; 

"The  United  States  Government  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  when  selecting  cattle  for  the  breeding 
circuit  at  New  Salem  choso  this  breed  as  being  best  adapted 
to  conditions.” 

Holsteins  are  strong  and  healthy  and  do  well  in  any  cli¬ 
mate.  On  account  of  their  great  yield  they  are  the  most 
economical  producers  of  bnttor-fat. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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M  IL3S. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  Der  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


A  CASE  OF  DAIRY  INSPECTION. 

I  wish  to  submit  some  facts  for  publi¬ 
cation  relative  to  the  inspection  of  dairy 
premises  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
in  this  place.  In  September.  1911.  they 
inspected  the  premises  of  Aubrey  L.  Wester- 
velt  and  ordered  his  milk  thrown  out  on 
account  of  unsanitary  conditions ;  he  im¬ 
mediately  sold  all  his  cows  and  has  not 
owned  any  since.  On  January  8,  1912,  an 
inspector  visited  my  barn  and  made  the 
score  59.  Orders  were  immediately  sent 
from  the  Board  of  Health  to  stop  my  milk 
from  shipment  to  New  York.  I  asked  for 
a  re-inspection,  and  January  16  the  same 
inspector  again  visited  the  premises  and 
made  the  score  73.  The  difference  between 
the  two  results  may  be  laid  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  I  at  the  latter  inspection  insisted 
on  having  conditions  reported  accurately. 
Under  date  of  January  20.  1912.  the  Board 
of  Health  wrote  me  that  my  milk  would 
again  be  accepted,  but  they  did  not  give 
the  operator  of  the  creamery  permission  to 
receive  it.  February  2,  1912,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  from  me  why  permission  was 
not  given  to  receive  my  milk  at  the  cream¬ 
ery,  the  Board  of  Health  referred  me  to 
the  letter  under  date  of  January  20,  and 
stated  that  they  had  on  this  date  notified 
another  party  who  ships  milk  from  the 
milk  station  located  here.  This  same  party 
tried  to  contract  for  my  milk  immediately 
after  the  20th  of  January.  On  January  25, 
the  Board  wrote  the  operator  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  in  response  to  inquiries  that  no  milk 
must  be  accepted  from  the  tVestervelt 
dairy.  I  then  placed  the  matter  before  the 
directors  of  the  Spencer  Dairy  Products 
Co.,  which  company  owns  the  creamery  here, 
and  the  directors  wrote  the  Board  of  Health 
asking  the  reason  why  my  milk  might  be 
received  at  one  shipping  station  and  not  at 
another.  The  answer  to  this  letter  evaded 
the  question.  The  directors  again  wrote 
insisting  upon  permission  being  given  to  re¬ 
ceive  my  milk  at  the  creamery,  and  this 
was  finally  granted  the  first  of  March.  In 
my  letter  to  the  Board  of  Health,  after  the 
re-inspection,  I  asked  them  If  they  had  not 
mistaken  my  farm  for  that  of  A.  L.  Wester- 
velt,  whose  milk  was  refused  in  September, 
1911.  They  ignored  this  question  entirely, 
but  soon  after  this  a  man  claiming  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Board  of'IIealth  came  to  Spencer 
asking  if  my  farm  and  A.  L.  Westervelt's 
were  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
1  have  the  proof  of  all  the  statement  made 
herein  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  required.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  hare  the  matter  investigated 
and  the  Board  of  Health  induced  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  delay  in  giving  permission  to  ship 
from  the  creamery.  I  should  also  like  them 
to  explain  why  my  dairy  with  a  score  of 
59  was  rejected,  while  many  dairies  with 
a  score  of  from  30  to  40  were  allowed  to 
keep  shipping  milk.  Leslie  westervelt. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  case  has  been  referred  te 
Ernst  J.  Lederle.  His  secretary  writes 
that  it  “will  receive  attention  and  further 
reply.’’ 


A  HINT  TO  DAIRYMEN. 

Having  learned  by  experience  that  no 
farm  is  complete  without  a  herd  of  cows 
to  supply  the  necessary  fertilizer.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  invest  a  small  amount  of  money 
in  purchasing  some  from  a  neighboring 
farmer,  -who  by  force  of  circumstances,  was 
selling  out.  They  were  poor  animals,  but 
thinking  them  a  bargain  at  the  price,  I 
bought  12.  most  of  which  were  due  to 
freshen  within  the  month.  At  the  time  I 
was  occupied  with  the  more  Important  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farm,  so  was  unable  to  attend 
to  the  disposal  of  the  milk.  My  head 
farmer’s  wife,  who  was  an  adept  at  butter- 
making,  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the 
churning  and  selling  of  the  butter,  keeping 
one-half  of  the  profits  for  herself.  She 
soon  found  customers  in  the  village,  and 
with  little  difficulty  was  able  to  get  35 
cents  a  pound  for  it.  For  a  few  weeks  I 
continued  this  practice.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  on  looking  over  my  accounts,  I  found, 
much  to  my  surprise,  that  the  expenses 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  receipts  and 
that  consequently  I  was  losing  money. 
Realizing  that  some  radical  change  was 
necessary  and  that  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  the  animals  were  not  worth  their 
keep,  I  decided  to  look  into  the  question 
of  the  milk  business.  At  first  I  thought 
of  having  it  peddled  in  the  village  at  six 
cents  a  quart,  then  of  selling  it  in  bulk  to 
the  milk  station  at  four  cents,  and  finally 
of  going  to  the  nearest  town  and  trying  to. 
procure  a  retail  trade  from  some  hotel  or 
educational  institution. 

The  next  day  I  left  the  farm  and  went 
to  the  city  to  search  for  a  suitable  market. 
The  first  place  that  I  visited  was  a  girls’ 
school.  Here  there  were  about  100  pupils, 
whom  I  thought  would  gladly  welcome  the 
change  from  the  dreaded  city  milk  to  the 
rich,  fresh  product  that  I  hoped  to  be  able 
to  give  them.  The  housekeeper  was  very 
courteous  and  although  a  little  doubtful  as 
to  the  advisability  of  leaving  her  former 
dealer,  finally  agreed  to  sample  the  milk 
which  I  promised  to  send  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  it  proved  satisfactory  she 
would  draw  up  a  contract  with  me  for  the 
Winter.  I  promptly  sent  her  a  40-quart 
can,  and  two  days  later  was  rewarded  with 
a  letter  accepting  my  offer  and  stating  that, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  the  month,  she 
would  take  daily  65  quarts  of  milk  and 
five  quarts  of  cream  with  the  privilege  of 
an  extra  order  when  desired. 

Before  commencing  my  trade  with  the 
school  I  thought  it  best  to  have  my  herd 
tested  for  tuberculosis.  I  applied  to  the 
State  immediately  and  a  short  time  after¬ 
ward  was  sent  one  of  their  assistant  veter¬ 
inarians.  His  remarks  on  entering  the 
stable,  were  not  encouraging.  He  condemned 
two  of  the  animals  at  sight  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  preliminary  temperatures 
and  to  inject  the  tuberculin.  The  following 
morning  my  worst  fears  were  realized  ;  1 1 
out  of  the  12  were  afflicted  with  the  dread 
disease.  My  contract  was  due  in  10  days, 
so  with  all  the  expedition  possible.  I  set 
out  to  search  for  the  necessary  cows  to  re¬ 


place  those  taken  by  the  State.  For  three 
days  I  drove  here  and  there  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  covering  a  distance  of  many  miles,  but 
was  unable  to  find  any  that  suited  me. 
The  next  morning  fortune  was  with  me. 
At  a  farm  where  a  widow  was  selling  all 
of  her  personal  property  I  managed  to  ob¬ 
tain  two  excellent  cows  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  by  the  proprietor’s  directions  to 
purchase  six  more.  I  now  had  eight  and 
as  more  than  half  of  them  were  fresh  milk¬ 
ers  I  though  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  daily  demand. 

All  went  well  for  a  few  days.  One 
morning,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  housekeeper  saying  that  she  would  like 
four  quarts  of  double  cream.  This  was 
somewhat  of  a  blow,  for  I  had  practically 
no  surplus,  but,  fortunately,  an  interested 
neighbor  came  to  my  assistance,  so  that  1 
was  able  to  supply  the  extra  order.  I  have 
recently  bought  two  more  cows,  and  am 
now  producing  enough  to  meet  all  demands. 
Where  no  double  cream  is  needed  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  made  into  butter  which  I  sell  in 
the  village.  I  give  a  few  facts  and  figures 
in  regard  to  the  expenses,  profits,  and 
production  in  April,  when  this  was  written. 
Morning  and  night  each  cow  receives  six 
pounds  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  and  gluten  meal  in  addition  to  all  the 
cornstalks  she  will  eat  up  clean,  and  at 
noon,  15  to  20  pounds  of  clover  hay.  On 
pleasant  days  the  animals  are  turned  out 
in  the  barnyard,  where  they  obtain  all  the 
water  they  may  desire  from  a  concrete 
drinking  trough.  When  weather  conditions 
prevent  this  they  are  watered  individually 
in  the  stanchions.  The  daily  account  of 
the  herd  is  as  follows : 

40  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  at  $1.40  per  100.  .56 

40  lbs.  of  cornmeal  at  $1.65  per  100.  .  .  .66 

40  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  at  $1.50  per  100.  .60 
100  lbs.  of  clover  hay  at  70  cents  per  100.  .70 
Miscellaneous  expenses : 

5  hours’  labor  at  15  cents . 75 

Freight  on  three  cans  at  13  cents . 39 

The  double  cream  can  hangs  from  a  hook 
in  one  of  the  large  cans  and  therefore  is  of 


no  expense. 

Cartage  in  Albany . 35 

Interest  on  investment  of  $440 . 06 


$4.07 

The  value  of  the  corn  stalks  will  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  manure. 

The  calves  will  overcome  the  loss  by  de¬ 
preciation. 

Receipts : 

65  qts.  of  milk  at  6.5  cents . $4.22  *4 

5  qts.  of  thin  cream  at  32  cents.  . . .  1.60 
Average  of  one  quart  of  whipping 

cream  a  day .  .45 

Average  of  one-half  a  pound  of  butter  .17 
Three  qts.  of  milk  used  in  the  house.  .19  ^ 

$6.64 

Receipts  . . . $6.64 

Expenses  .  4.07 


Net  receipts  .  $2.57 

In  addition  to  this  daily  profit  of  $2.57 
there  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  skim- 
milk,  most  of  which  is  fed  to  the  pigs.. 
In  undertaking  this  retail  milk  trade  I 
found  some  difficulties  to  overcome ;  but 
what  line  of  business  is  there  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  impede  our  progress  or 
to  prevent  the  realization  of  our  hopes?  It 
was  not  long  before  these  barriers  were  put 
out  of  the  way  and  I  was  launched  on  a 
successful  enterprise  that  was  paying  me 
well  for  my  efforts  and  rewarding  me  a 
hundredfold  for  the  extra  amount  of  work 
necessitated.  How  many  farmers  there  are 
who  are  content  to  sell  their  milk  at  the 
usual  price  of  3%  to  four  cents  a  quart, 
when  by  a  little  thought  and  perserveranee, 
they  can  add  so  considerably  to  their  prof¬ 
its  !  My  experience  has  taught  me  that,  in 
order  to  succeed,  the  farmer  must  use  his 
brains  to  devise  schemes  whereby  he  may 
strengthen  his  financial  position. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  m.  n. 


Horses  from  $175  to  $225.  Milch  cows 
from  $25  to  $60 ;  sheep  from  $3  to  $4 ; 
yearling  cattle  from  $15  to  $20.  Hogs 
or  shotes  from  $5  to  $8,  weight  from  75 
to  90  pounds.  Hay  sells  from  $20  to  $25 
per  ton,  varies  little  in  the  country.  Corn 
75  cents  to  80  cents  a  bushel ;  oats  60 
cents  a  bushel.  w.  m.  p. 

Harlem  Springs,  O. 

Not  more  than  half  of  the  farmers  1  think 
have  enough  rough  feed,  and  of  course  we 
have  to  buy.  Hay  costs  $32  a  ton ;  corn 
about  $1  a  bushel";  oats  60  to  75  cents  per 
bushel.  I  paid  $5  a  barrel  for  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  Cows  can  be  bought  at  from  $30  to 
$50.  There  are  no  silos  near  here,  and  of 
course  no  silage  for  sale.  This  is  a  tobacco 
section.  Milk  sells  in  a  small  way  at  10 
cents  per  quart.  Dressed  pork  eight  to  nine 
cents  per  pound.  A  good  farm  team  is 
worth  about  $400  for  mules,  horses  a  little 
less  for  the  team.  My  tobacco  averaged  a 
little  over  10  cents  per  pound.  h.  b. 

Kenbridge,  Va. 

There  have  been  no  auction  sales  in  this 
vicinity  in  quite  a  while.  Horses  sell  for 
$50  for  plugs ;  good  horses  bring  $200  to 
$300  each  ;  cows,  $35  to  $75.  Milk  shipped 
to  Boston,  75  cents  per  20-quart  can  f.  o.  b. 
cars  here.  Hay,  $10  to  $18  per  ton  loose. 
Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  butter,  dairy, 
35  cents  a  pound ;  creamery,  40  cents. 
There  is  no  manure  sold,  being  all  used  on 
farms,  besides  lots  of  commercial  fertilize! 
bought  on  all  of  the  farms  in  this  section. 
No  silage  sold.  Poultry,  12  cents  per 
pound  alive ;  eggs,  18  cents  a  dozen.  Pork, 
$7.50  per  100  dressed.  Beans,  $3  per  bushel. 

East  Dorset,  Vt.  J.  L.  B. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  number  of 
cattle  owned  and  kept  here  has  decreased  7 
per  cent  the  last  25  or  30  years.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  heavy  Western  beef  has  destroyed 
the  market  for  our  light  cattle,  and  but 
very  few  are  fed  for  beef.  Fifty  years  ago 
30  or  40  yoke  of  oxen  were  owned  in  this 
town,  and  to-day  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 
the  county.  Our  cows  are  Guernseys,  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Ilolsteins.  $75  to  $100.  Milk,  10 
cents  per  quart  retail ;  none  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Hay,  $22  to  $27  per  ton  ;  not  enough 
raised  to  supply  local  demand ;  rye  straw, 
$16  per  ton.  Potatoes,  not  enough  raised 
to  supply  demand  ;  price  depends  on  Boston 
market.  Butter  supplied  by  Vermont 
dairies,  44  cents  per  pound :  eggs,  22  cents ; 
Incubator  chicks.  $15  per  100.  a.  c. 

Barnstable,  Mass. 


Best  Time  To  Buy  One 


There  never  was  a  better,  if  indeed  as  good,  a  time  to  buy  a 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  than  right  now. 

The  hot  weather  is  at  hand  when  the  use  of  the  cream 
separator  frequently  means  most  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of 

product,  while  cream  and  butter  prices  are 
so  very  high  that  waste  of  quantity  or 
poorness  of  quality  means  even  more  now 
than  ever  before. 

This  is  likewise  the  season  when 
DE  LAVAL  superiority  is  greatest  over 
other  separators, — in  capacity,  ease  of 
running,  sanitary  cleanliness  and  every 
other  way. 

Cost  need  not  be  a  consideration  because 
a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator- is  not  only 
the  best  of  all  farm  investments  but  may 
be  bought  either  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal 
terms  as  to  actually  pay  for  itself. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now  to  buy  a 
cream  separator  and  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  any 
man  having  use  for  a  separator  delaying  the  purchase  of  one  at 
this  time.  — 

Look  up  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once,  or  if  you 
don’t  know  him  write  us  directly. 

The  De  Laval.  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


The  Best  Silo  for  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Stock-Feeder  or  Dairyman 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

It’s  guaranteed.  Storm-proof,  decay- proof,  expense- proof, 
Needs  no  painting  or  hooping.  Built  of  Patented’Vitrified  Clay 
Blocks,  which  are  moisture-proof.  Keeps  the  silage  perfectly 
clear  up  to  the  wall.  It’s  everlasting.  The  Imperishable  casts 
nothing  after  it’s  erected.  Hundreds  of  owners  would  not  think 
of  having  any  other  kind.  Its  use  is  an  economy  from 
every  viewpoint.  How  about  your  silo?  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  free  catalog. 

Thirty  Factories  Tliroughout  the  Vnited  States 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

Air-tight  doors— -highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder— best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer— perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  C0„  Auburn,  Maine 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  f 
THE  SILO  J 

you  buy  this  year  by  purchasing  an  Jn 

INDIANA  SILO  % 

There  are  reasons  why  our  business  is  ap 
double  what  it  was  last  year.  i  <£ 
LET  US  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  TOO!  § 

J9S-WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  6> 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, v  $ 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world,  {p 
...  Address  nearest  faotory  -p 

315  Union  Building,  .  .  Anderson,  Ind.  Jt) 

$“  Indiana  Building.  ,  Dos  Moines,  la.  J. 
Silo  Building,  .  ,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  {j> 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  Silos  ou 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
other  firm  manufacturing  these 
goods, has  enabled  us  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 


fc3i_ 


catalog  on  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  It  COBLESKILL,  n.  y.  • 


8x20..  $62.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ash  lor  Catalog  No.  14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SILOFILLING 
MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 

TABLE-fuLLY  GUARANTEE!* 

Mado  in  shies  to  suit  all  wants  from 

5  to  IS  H.  P.  Engines 


62  Years 


We  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting 
and  Silo  Pilling  Machinery  for  over  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  us.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  the 
best  quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Note  the  now  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  the  feeding  rolls,  special  knifo  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol¬ 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balance  main  frame.  Wo  claim  large  capa¬ 
city.  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  easo  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  tills  typo.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Wo  also  manufacture  the  ROSS  SILO. 

TheE.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Springfield, O. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us.  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
vou  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  178  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Henyard. 


Roosts  for  Chicks. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  the  hen  men 
and  women,  too,  would  discuss.  Many  ad¬ 
vocate  that  young  birds  be  encouraged  to 
roost  early  so  they  will  not  contract 
crooked  breasts.  Many  others  do  not  let 
them  roost  until  they  begin  to  lay,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Which  is  correct? 

WYANDOTTE. 

My  own  practice  is  to  provide  perches, 
raised  about  12  inches  from  the  floor  of  the 
colony  brooder  house,  for  the  chicks,  abont 
as  soon  as  they  manifest  a  desire  to  leave 
their  hovers  and  roost  upon  some  elevated 
place.  Whether  or  not  this  prevents 
crooked  breast  bones,  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  is  less  danger  from 
overheating  and  chilling,  or  from  smother¬ 
ing,  if  the  chicks  are  upon  a  perch  than  if 
crowded  together  upon  the  floor.  in  fart. 
when  my  chicks  take  to  their  perenes  as  a 
regular  nightly  procedure  I  feel  that  my 
brooder  troubles  for  tbe  year  are  about 
over.  m.  b.  d. 

Hatching  Turkeys. 

Is  it  safer  to  trust  young  turkeys  with 
an  ordinary  ben  or  with  a  brooder?  Is 
any  special  care  required  of  turkey  eggs 
under  a  hen,  and  is  it  all  right  for  the  hen 
to  come  off  once  a  day,  or  is  this  too  fre¬ 
quent?  Is  bread  and  milk  as  good  food  as 
any  for  tbe  beginning?  What  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  of  food  for  chickens  in  the 
rations  prescribed  by  the  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  especially  as  to 
mash?  F.  w.  e. 

A  motherly  hen  of  one  of  the  larger 
breeds  will  prove  a  more  satisfactory  foster 
mother  for  young  turkeys  than  will  a 
brooder,  particularly  as  it  is  somewhat 
n.ore  diflicult  to  teach  young  poults  to  eat 
than  it  is  chicks.  The  former  are  inclined 
to  run  about  with  their  heads  up,  peeping 
for  food,  and  to  require  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  an  attendant  to  teach  them  to 
eat  unless  they  have  the  example  of  a 
mother  to  follow,  and  a  hen  is  apt  to  prove 
superior  in  this  respect  to  a  turkey  mother. 
No  special  attention  is  required  for  turkey 
eggs  under  a  hen  other  than  would  be 
given  hen  eggs,  and  once  a  day  is  not  too 

often  for  a  hen  to  leave  her  nest.  Great 

care  should  be  taken  to  rid  a  sitting  hen 
of  lice  before  the  poults  hatch,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  thoroughly  work¬ 
ing  some  good  lice  powder  into  her  feathers 
at  least  once  each  week  while  she  is  sit¬ 
ting.  remembering  that  it  takes  four  weeks 
for  turkey  eggs  to  hatch.  Bread  crumbs, 
moistened  with  milk,  make  an  excellent 
food  for  the  first  few  feeds  given  either 

poults  or  young  chicks)  The  mash  recom¬ 

mended  by  the  Cornell  Station  is  composed 
of  three  parts  each,  by  weight,  of  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran.  cornmeal  and 
sifted  beef  scrap,  to  which  is  added  one 
part  of  bone  meal.  This  is  fed  both  dry 
and  moistened  with  either  skim-milk  or 
water.  For  cracked  grain,  they  nse  the 
1-2-3  mixture,  composed  of  one  part,  by 
weight,  of  pinhead  or  steel  cut  oatmeal, 
two  parts  of  fine  cracked  corn,  and  three 
part*  of  cracked  wheat.  K.  b.  d. 

Feeding  Leghorn  Chicks. 

On  page  591  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove  states  that 
White  Leghorn  chicks  are  hard  to  raise, 
as  the  plumage  develops  so  rapidly  in 
some  chicks  that  they  are  not  able  ap¬ 
parently  to  oat  and  assimilate  enough  food 
to  withstand  the  drain  upon  the  system. 
This  I  believe  is  a  common  fault  with  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  if  not  given  proper  feed,  but 
speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  am 
sure  they  are  able  to  .eat  and  assimilate 
enough  food  to  develop  all  parts  of  their 
body  normally  if  their  food  is  of  the  right 
kind.  I  presume  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  speaking 
of  brooder  chicks,  as  I  never  saw  an  ab¬ 
normal  development  of  feathers  on  hen- 
brooded  chicks  if  free  from  lice  and  on  a 
grass  range.  I  believe  this  is  because  the 
lien  provides  for  her  chicks  not  only  bugs, 
worms  and  insects,  but  more  important 
than  these,  tender  shoots  and  rootlets  of 
grass,  which  the  chicle  needs  to  be  able  to 
assimilate  the  heavy  grain  feeds.  Since  eve 
have  substituted  dried  flsh  in  place  of 
beef  scrap,  10  per  cent  in  both  chick  feed 
and  masb  and  fed  all  the  sprouted  oats 
they  would  eat,  we  have  had  no  long- 
feathered  hang-wing  chicks  whatever.  We 
can  feed  more  dried  fish  than  beef  scrap, 
and  it  is  a  safe  feed.  The  sprouted  oats 
are  so  succulent  and  tender  that  very 
young  chicks  can  eat  quantities  of  them 
and  prefer  them  to  all  other  food.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  few  brooder  chicks  get  enough 
green  food;  most  grasses  are  too  tongh  for 
small  chicks  to  eat.  f..  b.  thatcher. 

New  Jersey. 

Experience  With  Duckwing  Leghorns. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  theories  and 
practices  have  failed  to  place  a  dependable 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  on  the  market  during 
the  cold  months.  We  poultrymen  could  all 
have  become  rich  ere  this  if  the  hens  would 
only  lay  in  Winter.  I  have  followed  a  plan 
from  January  1  which  I  think  will  interest 
the  hen  men.  I  am  interested  in  pushing 
a  new  breed  of  Leghorns  known  as  the  Red 
Pyle,  and  one  pullet  laid  232  eggs  during 
the  year  1911  ;  97  of  these  were  laid  be¬ 
tween  September  1  and  April  1,  the  six 
off  months.  In  order  to  make  room  for 
more  of  this  breed,  I  disposed  of  several 
other  breeds  and  had  my  flock  of  Duck- 
wing  Leghorns  on  the  block,  but  failed  to 
sell  them,  as  this  breed  is  too  small  to  be 
worth  anything  commercially,  and  fly  like 
quail ;  they  had  to  be  caged,  so  to  speak. 
Such  a  place  was  found  in  an  isolated  house 
standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
barn.  The  roosting  room  would  make  a 
good  ice  box,  and  on  the  end  of  this  is  an 
open  shed  in  which  the  nests  and  feed 
trough  is  placed.  Along  the  front  of  these 
two  rooms  runs  a  shed  roof  covered  with 
wire  in  front.  Mild  weather  prevailed  in 
late  Fall,  followed  by  zero  w'eather  ever 
since.  I  had  my  stock  all  going  nicely  dur¬ 
ing  the  mild  weather,  but  when  the  cold 
struck  them  they  shut  up  like  a  jack-knife. 


all  but  this  despised  pen  of  little  Duck¬ 
wing  Leghorns.  Naturally  I  began  to  look 
for  a  reason.  I  then  remembered  that  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  them  grain  nights,  I  had 
follow'ed  a  lazy  man’s  way  of  getting  the 
corn  shelled  off  the  cobs  after  they  had 
gone  through  the  sheller,  and  had  been 
dumping  them  in  this  pen,  finding  it  easier 
to  pick  out  the  cobs  than  shell  the  corn.  I 
also  noted  these  hens  were  busy  among  the 
cobs  until  dark,  and  went  to  roost  with  a 
crop  full  of  corn,  and  figured  that  in  di¬ 
gesting  this  corn  they  generated  enough 
heat  to  withstand  the  cold  and  came  out  In 
their  airy  shed  the  next  morning  and  went 
to  work. 

After  that  I  went  through  the  houses 
each  evening  with  a  basket  of  corn  on  the 
cob,  breaking  each  ear  in  two  parts  and 
dropping  them  In  every  pen.  The  result 
was  that  I  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  few  nice  days  around  February  20  and 
gathered  in  five  days  enough  perfect  eggs 
to  fill  a  390-egg  incubator  which  tested  92 
per  cent  fertile.  I  have  since  wondered  why 
It  would  not  benefit  the  hens  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pick  ail  the  corn  fed  them  from 
off  the  cob.  This  may  be  an  incentive  for 
the  hen  men  to  raise  more  corn,  and  one 
way  to  raise  good  corn  crops  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  droppings  from  the  henhouses 
around  each  hill  of  corn,  then  cultivate 
thoroughly  and  often.  geo.  e.  howell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aphtha  in  Fowls. 

What  should  I  do  in  the  following  ease? 
My  rooster  got  sick  a  week  ago.  He  can¬ 
not  call  the  hens,  nor  crow,  and  has  very 
great  difficulty  iu  breathing.  Inspecting 
him  I  found  hard  yellow  patches  inside  of 
lower  beak:  looking  down  throat  cannot 
discern  anything.  In  three  days  patches 
have  disappeared,  but  other  symptoms  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  e.  z. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

There  are  two  diseases  prevalent  among 
fowls,  viz.,  chicken  pox  and  aphtha  or 
thrush,  either  of  which  may  cause  tbe 
symptoms  that  you  mention.  Chicken  pox  is 
a  disease  of  warm  climates  and  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  the  North.  It  manifests 
itself  by  the  formation  of  yellowish,  wart- 
like  sores  upon  the  head  and  face  of  the 
affected  fowls,  and  sometimes  within  the 
mouth.  The  sores  may  remain  localized  to 
these  regions,  or.  iu  the  more  severe  cases, 
may  extend  to  the  feathered  portions  of 
the  body.  Aphtha  is  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  yellowish  white  patches 
within  the  mouth  aud  along  the  course  of 
the  gullet.  In  mild  forms  of  either  infec¬ 
tion  the  eruption  may  spontaneously  dry 
up  and  disappear  within  a  short  time.  In 
the  more  severe  cases  it  extends  to  other 
portions  of  the  body,  and  the  fowls  become 
weak,  emaciated,  and  finally  die  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  As  these  diseases  are  contagious, 
the  affected  fowls  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock,  the  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  utensils  should  he  disinfected  with 
boiling'  water,  and  their  living  quarters 
should  be  whitewashed.  Unless  the  fowls 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  individual 
treatment  is  hardly  worth  while,  but  should 
it  be  desired,  the  sores  within  the  mouth  may 
be  frequently  cleansed  with  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid,  aud  those  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  portions  of  the  body  may  be  an¬ 
ointed  with  sulphur  ointment  or  carbolated 
vaseline.  Tbe  sick  fowls  should,  mean¬ 
while,  be  placed  by  themselves  aud  fed 
upon  easily  digested  and  nourishing  food. 

M.  B.  D. 

Cannibalistic  Chicks. 

My  chickens  are  three  weeks  old,  incuba¬ 
tor,  and  were  114  when  hatched.  They 
are  in  a  brooder  house  4x8  feet,  and  have 
a  ran  ixs  feet.  They  are  fed  on  chick 
food,  whole  wheat,  dry  mash  containing 
bran  one  part.  Alfalfa  one-half  part,  wheat 
middlings  one-fourth,  oil  meal  one-fourth, 
and  beef  scraps  one-half.  The  mash  they 
have  had  in  front  of  them  since  they  were 
one  week  old  and  eat  a  lot  of  it.  They 
are  growing  fine,  are  lively  and  healthy. 
The  trouble  is  they  are  eating  each  other. 

I  noticed  last  week  that  they  were  running 
after  one  and  picking  at  its  feet.  1  found 
that  they  had  picked  the  skin  and  tiesh 
off  half  way  up  its  leg,  We  at  once  picked 
out  20  of  the  largest  and  put  them  in  a 
coop  by  themselves.  This  did  not  stop  the 
trouble,  and  we  have  had  several  killed, 
and  have  removed  about  15  that  they  have 
started  to  pick.  We  had  the  same  trouble 
last  year;  had  14  killed  iu  one  day.  The 
chickens  are  White  Leghorns  and  a  fine 
strain  for  laying,  so  do  not  want  to  change 
them.  We  have  raised  incubator  chickens 
for  several  years  past,  and  never  had  this 
trouble  until  last  year.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  how 
to  stop  it?  There  are  several  chicken  men 
around  here  who  raise  incubator  chickens, 
and  if  they  tell  the  truth  they  never  have 
this  trouble  in  such  a  degree  and  do  not 
know  what  to  do  for  it.  g.  w.  l. 

Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Cannibalism  among  young  chicks  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  vices  to  which  they 
are  subject,  as  it  is  difficult  to  break  up, 
and  when  once  started,  is  liable  to  cause 
serious  loss.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  due, 
as  sometimes  stated,  to  lack  of  animal 
food,  since  the  chicks  with  meat  scraps 
constantly  before  them  are  liable  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit.  Neither  is  the  vice  al¬ 
ways  troublesome,  and  many  poultryrnen, 
as  suggested  by  the  inquirer,  are  seldom 
bothered.  This  vicious  habit  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  too  close  confinement,  and  of 
idleness  upon  the  part  of  the  ehieks.  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  better  to  do  they  are  apt  to 
begin  picking  at  each  other,  and  having 
once  started  blood,  they  seem  to  become 
crazed  by  its  taste,  and  will  follow  tiieir 
victim  until  it  has  been  killed  and  eaten. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  them  sufficient  range 
to  keep  them  busy,  aud  promptly  to  remove 
any  injured  chicks  from  the  flock.  This 
trouble,  in  an  aggravated  form,  having  ap¬ 
peared  this  season  iu  one  flock  of  about 
200  owned  by  the  writer,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  in  sheer  desperation,  despite  the 
cold  and  wet  weather,  to  turn  them  en¬ 
tirely  loose  upon  free  range  before  lie 
could  stop  the  losses  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  entire  brood.  m.  b.  d. 

Poultry  and  Lantern  Light. 

While  there  are  a  few  who  have  but 
little  spare  time  to  keep  poultry,  below  is 
my  experience  at  keeping  poultry  by  la u tern 
light.  I  leave  my  home  at  6.15  A.  M.  aud 
return  at  0.30  p.  M..  so  my  time  is  limited. 

I  keep  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  about  50,  in 
a  converted  open-front  wagon  shod,  about 

II  by  10  feet  in  size.  My  first  pullets’  eggs 


came  last  September,  the  28th,  and  since 
then  my  birds  have  laid  steadily ;  even  the 
coldest  weather  in  January  did  not  shut 
them  up.  Half  my  birds  are  pullets,  the 
other  half  are  yearlings.  For  eight  months. 
September  to  April  inclusive,  wo  have  had 
3013  eggs.  Prices  have  ranged  from  55 
cents  (November  15  to  January  1)  to  30 
cents  present  price.  At  present  I  have  125 
chickens,  and  have  sold  even  more ;  my  best 
hatch  was  87  chicks  from  150  eggs. 

As  to  my  method  of  feeding,  during  tbe 
Winter  I  have  had  beef  scrap  contiuually 
before  them,  also  commercial  dry  mash.  At 
6  A.  M.  I  throw  their  grain  in  a  litter 
abont  eight  inches  deep,  using  about  eight 
quarts  of  grain,  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  They 
have  oyster  shells  and  grit  before  theni. 
and  have  their  drinking  fountains  filled 
with  fresh  clean  water  every  morning. 
There  is  a  cement  floor  in  the  house  to 
keep  out  rats,  three  inches  of  fresh  saud, 
and  then  the  litter,  composed  of  leaves, 
straw  and  old  hay  to  make  it  eight  to  10 
inches  deep.  My  wife  brings  in  the  eggs 
before  dark.  and.  except  for  a  final  inspec¬ 
tion  at  night  and  cleaning  the  droppings 
boards  once  a  week,  this  is  all  the  care 
they  have  had.  1  have  never  used  sprouted 
oats,  and  not  over  25  pounds  of  green 
ground  bone  all  Winter.  I  contemplate 
raising  some  cow  beets  as  greens  for  next 
Winter,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  increase  their 
egg  yield.  My  chicks  this  year  were 
hatched  about  March  21,  and  it  is  on  these 
I  am  relying  for  Winter  eggs.  I  dispose  of 
nearly  all  to  private  customers  who  take 
them  regularly  each  week,  selling  but  few 
to  tbe  groceryman.  My  incubator  has  been 
running  since  February  1.  and  with  three 
hover  lamps  and  that  to  look  after  when  I 
return  at  9.30  I*.  M.  (for  a  month  and  a 
half  we  worked  in  the  shop  till  9  I’.  M. 
three  nights  a  week)  I  hardly  get  time  to 
read.  philip  t.  brown*. 

Massachusetts. 

Guinea  Fowls  as  Broilers. 

1  would  like  information  in  regard  to  the 
raising  and  disposing  of  Guinea  fowls.  We 
are  contemplating  raising  the  fowls  to  sell 
as  six-weeks  squab  broilers.  j.  f.  e. 

Lawn.  Pa. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  best  way 
to  raise  Guineas  is  to  set  the  eggs  under  a 
hen.  A  good-sized  hen  will  cover  17  eggs. 
It  is  best  to  allow  the  liens  and  young 
Guineas  free  range  from  the  start  as  the 
young  birds  thrive  on  insect  food,  an  as¬ 
paragus  patch  is  an  ideal  place  for  them. 
I  have  never  sold  any  Guineas  as  six- 
weeks-old  broilers  and  do  not  know  of  any 
market  for  same.  Unless  you  are  sure  of  a 
market  for  them  at  that  ago  I  would  not 
engage  iu  the  business  very  extensively, 
for  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  market 
for  them  would  be  very  limited.  There  is 
always  a  market  for  full-grown  Guineas, 
and  if  you  sell  them  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  I  think  yon  will  find  it  profitable. 

G.  G.  I. 


Hens  in  Town. 

Does  it  pay  a  mau  to  keep  chickens  in 
town,  where  they  have  to  be  kept  in  close 
quarters?  If  so  what  kind  is  the  most 
profitable?  n.  h.  n. 

Berwick,  Pa. 

Whether  or  not  chickens  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  kept  in  town  depends  upon  other  con¬ 
siderations.  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of 
room  available.  Where  sufficient  space  is 
to  be  had.  however,  a  few  hens  should 
well  repay  the  average  town  dweller.  The 
chief  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  keep  too  many  fowls  for  the  space 
at  band,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  one  has  any  moral  right  to  keep  fowls 
unless  he  can  confine  them  to  his  own 
premises  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Where 
only  a  few  fowls  are  kept  for  family  use 
some  one  of  the  larger  breeds  like  the 
Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  are  usually  pre¬ 
ferred,  they  being  more  easily  confined  in 
small  quarters,  and  furnishing  meat  for 
the  table  as  well  as  eggs  for  the  larder. 

m.  b.  d. 


Another  Hen  Record. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  hen  test,  page  364.  as  it  gives  me 
something  of  an  opportunity  to  verify  or 
disprove  the  statement  I  hear  so  often,  that 
a  flock  of  several  breeds  or  “allkinds” 
lay  better  than  those  of  one  particular 
kind.  We  have  32  Barred  Rocks,  not  quite 
purebred,  but  a  good  strain,  10  pullets,  the 
rest  one  to  three  years  old.  We  have  a 
double-boarded  and  paper  interlined  hen¬ 
house  built  ou  the  west  skle  of  the  barn, 
with  a  double  window  towards  the  south. 
The  hens  are  shut  in  at  night,  but  it  has 
frozen  in  here  nearly  every  night  this  Win¬ 
ter.  During  the  day  the  hens  have  tbe 
run  of  the  cow  shed  with  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ti»e  “open  front’’  henhouse, 
minus  tbe  curtain.  For  feed  we  give  two 
quarts  of  buckwheat  in  the  morning  and 
the  same  at  night,  with  the  addition  of  one 
quart  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  corn 
during  the  extremely  cold  weather.  For 
the  dry  mash  which  we  keep  before  them 
we  had  1  %  bushel  of  corn,  one  bushel  of 
buckwheat  and  one  of  oats,  ground  together 
and  mixed  with  its  bulk  of  bran,  with  a 
little  oil  meal  added.  We  have  had  no 
regular  supply  of  meat  scrap,  just  the  waste 
from  one  dressed  hog,  and  one  beef  butch¬ 
ered  at  home.  We  gave  them  lime  from  a 
mortar  bed,  and  all  of  tbe  burned  bones 
which  we  could  find  about  tbe  place.  Since 
February  15  they  have  had  oyster  shells. 
For  green  feed  they  have  had  from  one  to 
two  quarts  of  potato  parings  daily  (and 
they  never  leave  any)  ;  water  warmed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  to  keep  it  from  freez¬ 
ing;  occasionally  a  very  few  table  scraps 
when  the  dog  was  not  hungry.  The  old 
hens*  began  laying  December  I.  and  laid  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  92  eggs  ;  during  January  87. 
Pullets  began  in  February,  194.  The'  pul¬ 
lets  were  seven  months  old  then.  During 
six  weeks  in  January  aud  February  the 
mercury  went  down  to  zero  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  each  24  hours,  and  once  or  twice  32 
degrees,  below  zero,  but  the  hens  were 
scratching  in  the  shed  every  day.  I  have 
not  had  a  sick  hen  except  one  which  was 
crippled  by  her  band  getting  too  tight, 
which  leaves  31  hens  for  the  test. 

And  now  to  start  even  with  the  Hope 
Farm  hens.  February  15  to  29  the  hens 
laid  127  eggs:  during  March,  414;  total, 
541.  Cost  of  feed  since  January  1.  about 
SG2;  value  of  eggs  laid,  .813.  Prices  of 
eggs  have  ranged  from  30  cents  down  to  18 
cents  a  dozen.  p.  t*. 

Mancelona,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“souare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  oi 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1811 
R.  MacIvELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


$10  Per  100 

200-Egg  Strain 


S.  G.  RED  GHIX 

LIMITED  NUMBER  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AT  $9.50  PER  100 
AFTER  JUNE  10.  IF  ORDERED  NOW 

Full  count  guaranteed  on  delivery. 

HATCHING  EGGS  CIRCULAR  FREE 

PA  VIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS  9c  Each 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’ -old  chicks.  Safe  arrivnl 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHA  8.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WASSON  SQUARE  GARDEN 


PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS VlKf'W, 


d  s  , 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50—15*  'imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50— 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


FIRELESS 


"s'u  e!s  "»  DAY-OLD  CHIXK. 

taylor”  "poultry  YAEDsfLvossf  n.  y. 

WHITE  WYANOOTTES-g'ST^ 

white,  vigorous  birds.  Customers  praise  their  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs  85*  fertility.  100,  $5.00;  sitting.  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  O.  RIJRR,  -  Fairfield,  Conn. 

RaT»V  CV»ir-L*«  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
“  ,  Uy  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free,  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodcs.  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15.  *1.50  per  30.  $2.75  per  00,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Qunkertown.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  *EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flrmington ,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

B0NNTE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co..  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


— from  our  bred-to-lay  S.C. 

,  ,  -  .  - - 1  W.  Leghorns.  Chicks  aro 

hatched  right,  are  full  of  vitality  and  can  .ship  them 
safely  any  distance.  Will  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Eggs  foi*  hatching  from  our  choice  matings  of  W.  i\ 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  our  imported  Salmon 
Faverolles.  Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 
Everoreen  Poultry  Farm,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fawn  and  White  Runners  White  Eggs 

Eggs  for  hatching,  June  and  July,  from  best  pen, 
k>  tor  $2.00;  50  for  $0.00.  High  class  utility  stock 
mated  with  Walton  drakes,. 50  for$3.50,  100  for $0.00. 
Order  direct  and  get  Baby  Duck  Culture  Free. 

CHERRY  BULL  FARM,  Pitistown,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  EGGS— h-  Ri-ds,  M.B.  NanasniiRolt  nmt  White  Hollands. 

1  I  irit  No.  I,  all  breeds,  $.1  for  12;  yard  No.  2,  all  breeds,  $2  60 
for  12.  B.  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  S.  C.  lilk.  Mlnorcas’  Errs  S3 
cent*  for  IS,  $4  for  100;  Mammoth  Pekin,  I.  H.  Duck  Errs  $1  f„r  13. 

\\  .  I?.  CARLE,  -  -  li,  F.  1>.  1,  .Taeobsburg,  Ohio. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
FOBT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  fist  on  request. 
SIN  CL  AIK  SMITH.  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


P0SE  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 


DO  MB _ 

Sl.OO  per  13. 


for 

_  „„„  ,  .  _ _ r  -  - - -  hatching. 

LFON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

'  ea,,;t:V;  Eggs.  *1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 

free,  THUS.  WILDER,  Konte  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

P0ULTR  2c.stamP  for  Illustrated 

CUSTOM  HATCHING- S3. 00  a  compartment  in  our  HALL 
MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS.  Each  compartment  hohls  150 
E0?,?  W-  Leghorn  Hatching  Eons  for  sale-SI.50  per 

PMtrlPi  ?Gnn|ler  hUnri.redJ  eiS„'„C'  W'.  Lenl,orn  ^7*010 
CHICKS-515  00  per  hundred:  S130  per  thousand.  See  our 

Swine  ad.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON  N  Y 


F.  D.  24, 
Athens,  Pa. 


Maple  Cove  Poultry  Farms  a  .  ..  

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks  from  mature  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality,  in  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Wyau- 
dottes.  Rocks  &  Ernden  Geese;  R.I.  Reds, P. Cochin*, 
B.  Rocks  and  B.  Leghorns.  Breeders  at  all  times. 

S,  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Free  range,  farm  bred 
No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  C.„  N.  Y, 

i¥6T8  single  comb  white  leghorns 

1  earliug  Hens  (Rancocas  Strain)  $1  each 
Address  Spring  Garden  Farm,  Roseland,  N.  J. 


Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 
White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

CRCC  $1.50,  $2.00  amt  $3.00  per  wttlii*. 
■UQO  $7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 

MINCH  BROS. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


ETOD  Q  A  I  CT-250  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
■  Lb  Eb  horns ;  thorough- 

bred  Young  &  Wyckolf  strain;  bred  for  laying,  one 
year  old;  $1.25  apiece.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  M.  WAY,  Hockessin,  Delaware,  R.  F.  I>. 


BIG  BARRED  ROCK  EfiGS  HATCH 

We  can  please  you.  One  customer  reports  13  chicks 
from  one  sittiug.  13  eggs,  $1.50:  26.  $2.50:  52,  $4.00. 
Book  Free.  Lambert's  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 
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On  August  23.  1911.  Mr.  Daly  of  the 
produce  firm  of  Schroeder  &  Daly,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  inspected  my  peach  crop  in  the 
orchard  and  complimented  me  on  the  crop, 
lie  entered  into  a  written  contract  with 
me  to  take  the  peaches  at  a  fixed  price 
specified  in  the  contract.  He  took  a  part 
of  the  crop  at  the  price,  but  later  when 
the  market  price  broke,  he  refused  to 
accept  further  shipments,  alleging  then  that 
the  fruit  was  not  according  to  contract. 
1  was  then  obliged  to  ship  to  other  houses, 
and  received  the  highest  prices  at  the  time 
of  shipment,  showing  that  the  fruit  was 
all  right.  But  aside  from  this  he  bought 
the  fruit  on  his  own  inspection.  The  fruit 
that  they  refused  was  sold  on  their  ac¬ 
count  and  the  difference  is  $071.80.  This 
they  owe  me  on  the  contract.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  them,  but  they  pay  no  attention.  Can 
you  to  collect  it  for  me?  J.  w.  s. 

Michigan. 

This  concern  has  a  good  financial  rat¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
word  out  of  them  on  this  subject.  We 
have  their  contract  before  us.  It  binds 
the  grower  to  sell  and  Schroeder  & 
Daly  to  buy  at  the  price  stated.  If 
prices  had  advanced  they  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  force  the  deliv¬ 
eries,  and  they  would  have  profited  by 
the  advance  while  the  grower  would 
not  have  profited  a  cent ;  but  when  the 
price  dropped,  they  flunked  on  the  con¬ 
tract.  They  probably  take  the  chance 
of  the  theory  that  a  Michigan  farmer 
will  not  go  to  Wisconsin  to  enforce  a 
contract  in  the  courts.  That  makes  it 
very  comfortable  for  the  fruit  specu¬ 
lators.  They  find  a  fine  orchard  of 
fruit  and  having  a  good  rating  are  able 
to  contract  for  it.  If  the  price  goes  up 
they  make  the  advance.  If  the  price 
falls,  they  ignore  the  contract  and  re¬ 
fuse  the  fruit.  Heads  I  win;  tails  you 
lose.  But  it  is  pure  nonsense  to  allow 
such  concerns  to  get  away  with  a  case 
of  this  kind.  The  contract  is  all  right. 
It  can  be  enforced,  and  if  the  farmer 
will  bring  suit,  he  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
cover.  Usually  we  do  not  advise  farm¬ 
ers  to  rush  into  court.  We  are  more 
apt  to  discourage  it.  But  there  are 
times  when  one  needs  to  fight  for  a 
principle  and  a  right,  and  we  think  this 
such  a  time  and  such  a  case.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  producers  should  have  or¬ 
ganizations  to  handle  cases  of  the  kind. 
An  injury  of  this  kind  to  one  producer 
is  an  injury  to  all  producers. 

The  attempt  to  reorganize  Hampton’s 
Magazine  has  failed.  The  June  issue 
was  ready  for  the  press;  but  no  money 
was  there  to  pay  for  paper,  presswork 
and  postage.  The  24,000  suckers  refused 
to  bite  again,  and  so  the  reorganizers 
decided  to  quit.  The  Broadway  Mag¬ 
azine  had  been  published  by  some  influ¬ 
ential  political  and  financial  interests  of 
New  York  for  some  years  up  to  about 
seven  years  ago.  Then  it  was  bought 
up  by  Ben  B.  Hampton  and  published 
under  his  name.  Large  blocks  of  stock 
were  sold  to  subscribers,  but  even  this 
revenue  did  not  furnish  capital  enough 
to  keep  it  going.  Then  a  combination 
was  made  with  Columbian  Magazine, 
which  had  also  been  conducting  a  stock 
selling  campaign,  under  the  pretense  of 
paying  16  per  cent  dividends.  The  new 
company  was  called  the  Columbian- 
Sterling  Pub.  Co.,  and  a  new  stock  sell¬ 
ing  scheme  was  inaugurated  by  Frank 
Orff,  who  brought  his  St.  Louis  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  scheme.  Stock  was  sold 
again  in  sufficient  amounts  to  make  the 
total  investments  $2,687,000.  The  Post 
Office  authorities  then  got  after  the 
promoters.  Some  of  them  were  in¬ 
dicted,  and  it  is  said  that  $250,000  of  the 
collections  has  never  been  accounted 
for.  The  concern  failed,  and  the  reor¬ 
ganization  was  then  attempted.  The 
old  victims  were  requested  to  send  10 
per  cent  of  their  former  losses  to  revive 
the  business.  They  expected  $250,000. 
They  got  $87,000.  That  amount  being 
now  used  up,  they  quit.  If  they  got 
the  balance  they  may  have  lasted  six 
months  longer.  Speaker  Champ  Clark 
invested  $4,000  in  the  stock,  but  wisely 
refused  to  bit  the  second  time. 

The  newspapers  are  now  telling  the 
story.  There  is  no  longer  any  danger 
of  a  libel  suit,  nor  of  offending  any  busi¬ 
ness  interest.  But  the  people  have  lost 
their  $2,687,000.  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
had  the  information  from  the  start,  and 
from  time  to  time  as  the  scheme  pro¬ 
gressed.  Most  of  them  thanked  us,  and 
saved  their  money.  Some  of  them  said  we 
were  jealous  as  publishers,  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Wall  Street  because  the 
schemers  said  they  refused  to  let  Wall 
Street  in  on  the  deal,  reserving  it  all 
for  the  common  people.  Some  others 
admitted  we  were  honest  in  the  advice, 
but  thought  we  did  not  know  what  we 
were  talking  about.  The  lesson  may 
be  of  value  to  others  who  are  being 
tempted  to  put  their  money  into  get- 
rich-quick  publishing  schemes. 


On  Dee.  19th  last  I  sent  a  check  for 
$175.25  to  the  Phillips  Gasoline  Engine  and 
Motor  Co.,  Franklin  and  Indiana  Sts..  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  He  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
check  Dec.  14th.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since.  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  get  the  money  back  for  me. 

New  York.  s.  H.  M. 

This  complaint  from  a  New  York 
farmer  reached  us  now  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  we  have  been  endeavoring 
ever  since  to  get  a  refund  of  this  sub¬ 
scriber’s  money  without  success.  Our 
attorneys  have  induced  the  Phillips  Gas¬ 
oline  Engine  and  Motor  Co.  to  refund 
$50  of  the  amount.  This  leaves  $125.25 
with  interest  since  December,  1910,  still 
due.  Recently  the  Phillips  Engine  has 
been  advertised  over  an  individual 
name,  which  is  the  plan  usually  resorted 
to  by  engine  concerns  wishing  to  escape 
the  odium  of  past  transactions.  We 
don’t  know  whether  that  is  the  object 
in  this  particular  case  or  not,  but  other 
farmers  who  are  in  the  market  for  en¬ 
gines  are  entitled  to  the  information  on 
which  to  base  their  own  conclusions. 


I  am  enclosing  you  an  advertisement 
from  the  Evening  Telegram.  I  purchased 
from  the  Cable  Express  Co.  on  May  25  one 
brown  horse  for  $75,  to  be  shipped  to  Jos. 
B.  Gould,  Newfoundland,  N.  J.,  delivered 
free  with  collar,  halter,  and  blanket.  I 
paid  them  for  the  horse  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th,  ’phoned  them  the  horse  had  not 
arrived.  They  ’phoned  back  that  the  horse 
had  taken  a  hemorrhage  and  for  me  to 
come  down  and  select  another  horse  in 
place  of  the  brown  one,  and  then  they 
tried  to  make  me  take  any  old  thing,  but 
finally  I  selected  a  gray  horse  as  better  than 
none.  Now  _  I  received  a  letter  from  them 
that  the  railroad  company  could  not  take 
the  horse,  and  for  me  to  send  a  man  down 
and  go  on  cars  with  it.  I  am  in  such  a 
position  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  I 
can  in  any  way  recover  my  money  or  dam¬ 
ages  from  them,  or  will  you  do  me  the 
favor  as  a  subscriber  and  ’phone  them  and 
tell  them  to  deliver  my  horse  as  they 
agreed.  By  so  doing  you  will  confer  a  favor 
on  me.  j.  B,  0. 

New  Jersey. 


It  seems  that  in  spite  of  all  our  warn¬ 
ing  some  of  our  subscribers  are  yet  be¬ 
coming  victims  of  these  “gyps”  of  the 
New  York  horse  trade.  We  have  had 
many  complaints  against  the  Cable  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  If  the  farmer  is  sharp 
enough  to  pick  out  a  good  horse,  the 
horse  “gyps”  make  some  excuse,  after 
they  get  the  money,  and  refuse  to  de¬ 
liver  it,  and  then  the  farmer  can  take 
a  worthless  skate  as  a  substitute  or  get 
nothing  at  all.  It  would  save  him  need¬ 
less  expense  to  refuse  the  diseased  and 
disabled  animals  offered  him.  We  can 
do  nothing.  Criminal  prosecution  is  the 
only  recourse,  and  results  there  are  not 
certain. 


Officials  of  the  Equitable  Loan  and 
Investment  Company  of  Texas,  formerly 
of  Arizona,  were  recently  arrested  in 
Utah.  They  were  charged  with  de¬ 
frauding  farmers  of  the  State  out  of 
about  $50,000.  The  scheme  was  to  offer 
to  loan  money  on  real  estate  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  The  applicant  for  a 
loan  was  obliged  to  pay  in  advance  for 
the  cost  of  examination.  The  loan  was 
never  made,  and  the  excuse  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  always  was  that  it  had  not  been 
reached.  Once  again  we  have  the  old 
bait — a  big  promise  for  the  future  in 
exchange  for  cash  down.  We  want  our 
people  to  spot  this  trick.  Beware  of 
the  stranger  who  comes  with  promises 
and  wants  cash. 


I  have  a  bill  against  A.  Richardson,  G5 
Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  for  12  barrels  of 
apples  sent  him  in  the  Fall  of  1910.  His 
plea  has  been  hard  luck,  and  promises  are 
all  1  have  been  able  to  get  I  received 
$2.o0  per  barrel  for  apples  shipped  other 
parties  at  that  time.  It  will  be  a  great 
favor  if  you  can  collect  it.  q.  E.  p 

New  York. 

Inclosed  find  a  letter  from  A.  Richardson 
for  a  shipment  of  cauliflower  sent  him  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1910.  I  have  become  tired  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  to  pay  for  this  consignment 
sent  him.  He  sent  me  a  statement  that 
they  sold  but  no  check  to  balance  the  ac- 
count.  I  will  place  it  in  your  hands  for 
collection.  ^ 

Long  Island. 

I  shipped  to  A.  Richardson,  G5  Ganse¬ 
voort  St..  New  York,  on  December  19,  1911, 
lo  hampers  of  Kieffer  pears  and  four  ham¬ 
pers  of  apples.  He  said  in  a  letter  the 
pears  were  black,  hut  I  know  they  were 
oSrt  'K‘.f'ause  I  shipped  some  of  them  over 
“-0  niiles  and  they  arrived  in  first-class 
condition.  Richardson  acknowledged  that 
he  sold  the  apples  at  75  cents  per  hamper, 
but.  he  has  not  sent  me  the  money  for  them 
W  nting  to  him  seems  to  do  no  good  Can 
you  help  me  in  this  matter?  a.  G.  v  a 

New  Jersey. 

All  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  from 
Mr.  Richardson  is  excuses,  pleas  of  ill¬ 
ness,  hard  luck;  failure  to  receive  goods 
from  the  South,  or  too  hot,  too  cold,  or 
some  similar  excuse.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  soliciting  shipments. 

The  New  Jersey  subscriber  received 
an  adjustment  of  his  claim  and  writes  us 

as  follows: 

Received  Post  Ofllce  money  order  from  A. 
Richardson  on  Monday,  April  8,  for  50 
cents  in  payment  for  my  December  19  ship- 


June  15, 


ment.  His  statement  is  freight,  $1  ;  cari¬ 
ng*'.  $1.20;  commission,  30  cents;  total. 
$2.50;  balance  from  apples,  50  cents,  which 
he  mailed.  The  hampers  alone  cost  $2,  be¬ 
sides  picking,  carting  to  railroad,  etc.  Well, 
I  have  had  enough.  "Experience  is  a  hard 
schoolmaster  but  fools  will  learn  from  no 
other.”  A.  g.  v.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

A  commission  merchant  receiving 
goods  to  sell  on  commission  and  neglect¬ 
ing  to  return  for  them  is  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution;  and  if  any  of  our 
shippers  will  undertake  to  make  the 

complaint,  and  furnish  the  evidence. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  attend  to  the  prose¬ 
cution.  It  is  time  something  was  done 
to  correct  these  abuses. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  Bismarck  Consolidated  Mines  Company, 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  Inclosed  find 

notice  sent  to  their  stockholders.  R.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  one  of  the  speculative  mining 
concerns.  The  notice  or  circular  re¬ 

ferred  to  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  empty 
words.  Of  course  they  want  more 
money.  We  could  never  encourage  any¬ 
one  to  put  money  into  such  risks  on  the 
start.  We  would  discourage  a  second 
temptation. 

In  the  complaint  of  J.  E.  W.,  Texas, 
whose  letter  appears  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  of  May  11,  with  reference  to  three 
pens  of  Houdan  fowls  purchased  of  E. 
F.  McAvoy,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  for 
which  he  paid  $165,  one  of  the  consid¬ 
erations  on  this  transaction  was  that 
Mr.  McAvoy  promised  to  make  this 
subscriber  a  member  of  the  Houdan 
Club  and  settled  the  dues  for  one  year. 
If  the  subscriber  has  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Houdan  Club  he  has  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  For  ourselves  we  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  a  club  by  this 
name,  and  Houdan  breeders  to  whom 
we  have  appealed  for  information  re¬ 
garding  it  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
an  organization  composed  only  of  Mc¬ 
Avoy  himself. 

In  this  connection  the  record  of  the 
American  Houdan  Club  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association  is  illuminat¬ 
ing,  as  shown  by  the  following  report 
which  appeared  in  American  Poultry 
World  for  January,  1911: 

McAvoy  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Asociation  ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  expelled  from  membership  at  the 
annual  meeting  lwld  in  St.  Louis  last  August. 
He  has  claimed  for  some  time  to  be  the 
secretary  of  a  Houdan  Club,  but  if  he  is 
secretary  of  such  a  club,  his  club  is  not 
associated  with  the  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  nor  is  it  known  to  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  membership  among  Houdan  breed¬ 
ers.  McAvoy’s  misconduct  has  been  long- 
continued  and  to-day  is  widely  known.  It 
Is  clear  that  he  believes  the  public  has  a 
short  memory — either  this  or  he  is  judging 
other  men  by  his  own  standards.  He  seems 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  can  be  gulled  repeatedly  and  will 
come  back  smilingly,  time  and  time  again, 
asking  for  more.  A  few  poultry  papers 
are  continuing  to  accept  McAvoy’s  adver¬ 
tisements,  despite  the  official  and  widely 
published  action  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  Their  doing  so  shows  either 
a  surprising  lack  of  information,  or  small 
regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
subscribers. 

It  appears  from  this  that  McAvoy  is 
not  a  member  of  the  American  Houdan 
Club,  which  is  the  only  Houdan  Club 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  and  that 
he  is  not  permitted  to  exhibit  birds  in 
any  poultry  show  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation.  j.  j.  D. 


Sales  are  scarce  at  the  present  time. 
Hay  is  selling  for  $20  a  ton ;  corn,  $1  a 
bushel;  potatoes,  $1;  eggs.  17;  butter, 
dairy,  25  cents :  butter  fat,  30  cents.  Not 
much  silage  used  here.  w.  c.  t. 

Decatur,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — or  can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  Instead  of  12  dollars.  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dollars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ? 

You  know  that  yon  can  not— but  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  yon  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  anew  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staple  grocer¬ 
ies— at  the  lowest  price, — at  prices  that  mean  a‘ 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  once  11 
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“KALAMAZOO” 

BUCKBOARD 


Selected  hardwood  body,  exceptionally  well 
made,  easy,  elastic  springs,  best  equipment 
throughout,  either  pole  or  shafts,  a  staunch, 
sturdy  vehicle  for  general  use.  This  and  over 
100  other  buggy  styles— all  the  famous  “Kalamazoo” 
quality— illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog 
A30.  Send  postal  for  FKEE  copy.  Don’t  buy 
a  buggy  until  you  get  this.  We  can  save  you 
money.  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


This  LOW  PRICED  COOLER 


cools  milk  quickly  and  insures  you  against 
loss  from  sour  milk. 


CHAMPION 


COOLER 


Simply  made.  Does 
its  work  well.  Easy  to 
clean  as  a  pail.  Saves 
its  cost  in  a  month. 

The  CHAMPION  is  not 
corrugated,  insist  on  the 
genuine  CHAM  PION. 
Write  for  description 
and.  prices. 

Sold  at  Supply 
Bouses,  Creameries 
or  direct  from  us. 

CHAMPION  MILK 
COOLER  CO. 
Box  14,  Cortland,  N.7. 


Regardless  of  how  much  money  you  are  planning  to  spend 
in  building  or  remodeling  a  home,  a  garage,  a  barn,  or 
any  other  building,  it  will  be  far  superior  if  roofed  with 

KA- 

J  Colored  Ruberoid) 

It  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing.  As  long  as  a  particle  of  it  lasts  the 

color  remains.  KA-lor-0!D  outlasts  metal  or  shingles;  it  is  cheaper;  it  is  easier  to  apply.  Tile  . 
and  slate  crack,  shingles  warp  and  decay,  metal  corrodes.  Ka-lor-010  does  none  of  these.  ’ 

Tx  •  RAIN-PROOF  SNOW-PROOF  HEAT-PROOF  COLD-PROOF 
s  TIME-PROOF  FIRE-RESISTING 

KA-LOR-0ID  (Colored  Ruberoid)  is  the  same  durable  material  as  RU-ber-oiD  with  the 
added  attraction  of  the  beautiful  colors : 

TERRA  COTTA  RED  COPPER  GREEN  BRONZE 
RU-Ber-OID  roofs  laid  over  20  years  ago  are  still  flexible,  still  water-proof  and  I 

weather-tight,  Vfatch  for  the  RU-ber-OID  Man  on  the  outside  wrapper.  He 
guarantees  the  roofing  to  be  genuine  KA-lor-010  or  RU-ber-o|0. 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  have  our  new  book, 

“Around  the  World.”  Write  today  for  it  and  free  samplesof  Ka-lor-010. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  lOO  William  St.,  New  York 
Branches :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  8,  1912. 


BUTTE  II 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27  @  .27^ 

Good  to  Choice . 25  <§»  .26' 

Lower  Grades . 23  @  .tPA 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  @  .27 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .25 

Factory . 20  @  .23 

Packing  Slock . 18  ©  .20 

Elgin,  111.,  bntter  market  linn  at  25  cents. 
Boston,  western  creamery.  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 22  ©  .24 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 20  ©  .21 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  13 

Western,  best . . 20  ©  .22 

Under  grades . 15  @  47 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  ®  .15 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 13  ©  44 

Common  to  Good . 11  ©  .12 

Skims . 04  ©  41 


BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 4.50 

Medium.... .  4.35 

Pea .  4.35 

Vellow  Eye . 4.50 

Hod  Kidney .  .  . 4. 40 

White  Kidney .  5.30 

Lima.  California .  .  0.25 


®  5  50 
:n  5.00 

(St  5.00 
®  4.60 
®  5.60 
@  6.60 
®  0.35 


HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 48  @  .50 

Common  to  Good . 3.5  ©  .45 

Pacific  Coast . 41  ©  [44 

Old  Stock . 14  rd<  22 

Gorman  Crop . SO  @  .85 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Soy, bbl .  2  50  @  6.50 

Spitzenburg  . .  2.50  @3.50 

Ben  Davis .  2.00  ©  3  00 

Baldwin .  2.00  ©  3.00 

Western,  box . 75  ©  2.00 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt .  ,  .03  @  .12 

Staten  Island . 10  @  12 14 

Maryland . 03  ©  .10 

Peaches,  «onthem,  carrier . 1  50  ®  2  25 

Cherries.  1^-bu.  bkt .  1.25  ©  1.75 

Gooseberries,  qt . 06  ©  .09 

Huckleberries,  qt . 06  @  .13 

Blackberries,  qr . 08  ®  .12 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bn .  1.50  ©  3  25 

Watermelons,  100 . 25.00  ®30!oO 


DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . . 

Common  to  good . 

Chops,  100  lbs... . 

Raspberries . 

VEGETABLES 


.09J4®  40^ 
.07  @  DO 
2.00  ®  3.SG 
.26  ®  .X  • 


Potatoes— Old.  bbl.*  . 

Foreign.  168-ID.  bag . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Southern,  new  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes  bushel . 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum . 

Asparagus,  Green,  doz  . 

White . 

. 75 

. 0.50 

.  1.25 

Beets.  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

New,  lot)  bunches . 

©  3.00 
€  2.28 
@  5.50 
@  3.75 
©  2.25 
®  2.00 
©  2.25 
fa)  1.75 
®  3.00 
®  4.00 
©  2.00 


Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu . 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate .  1.25 

Lettuce. la-bbt  bkt . . 

Sweet  corn.  Southern.  100 .  1.50 

Lima  beans.  Southern,  bkt .  1.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu . 50 

Texas,  bu..  . . 70 

Peppers.  Southern,  carrier . 1.25 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 75 

Radishes.  ib.  bkt . 75 

Rhnbarb.  100  bunches . 

String  Keans,  bn . 

Spinach,  bbl . 0.50 

Squash,  Dew,  bbl..... . 100 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 50  ®  .60 

No.  2.  box .  1.50  @3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08  ®  .15 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . . . . 

Ducks . . . 

Geese . 

Turkey  s . 

Guineas,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters . . . 

Fowls . 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  ....  . . 

Geese . 

Squabs,  dot . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 29.00  ®  30.00 

No.  2  . 28.00  @  28.50 

No.  3 . 25.00  ®  27.00 

Clover  Mixed . 23-00  ®  29  00 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  ®  21.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 14.00  @  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs . 7.40 

Bulls . 3.75 

Cows .  2.00 

Calves,  Prime  Yeai,  100  lbs . 7.00 

Culls . 5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.25 

Lambs . 7.00 

Hogs . 7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.26 

No.  2,  Red . 1.21 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.20 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60 

Rye,  No.  2.  Western . 90 

Barley,  choice .  1.16 

COTTON . 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11-05 

Middling  Gulf .  11.90 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  11.25 

Good  Middling . 12.35 
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Canadian  Prices. 


I  herewith  give  you  the  prices  of  some  of 
the  farm  produce  in  this  part  of  Canada: 
At  auction  cows  (grade),  $40  to  $100; 
purebred  Ilolsteins,  $100  to  $500;  horses 
(grade),  $100  to  $300;  purebred  Clydes¬ 
dales,  $300  to  $500 :  very  few  1’ercherons. 
Hay  very  schrce,  $20  per  ton.  No  silage 
sold.  Farm  sales  total  from  $3500  to  $4000 
per  100  acres;  one  near  here  totaled  $5600. 
Seventeen  grade  Holsteins  averaged  $86. 
Land  values  about  $100  per  acre.  Oats, 
60  cents  per  bushel ;  bran,  $27 ;  shorts, 
$28;  cottou-seed  meal,  41  per  cent  protein, 
$33  per  ton ;  potatoes  scarce,  $2.50  per 
bushel.  Eggs.  20  cents ;  butter,  35  ;  cheese, 
13  to  14.  Milk  averages  $1.06  per  100  to 
patrons.  Bordens  are  paying,  April,  $1.35  ; 
May,  $1.15;  June.  $1:  July,  $1.05;  August, 
$1.15 ;  September,  $1.25.  Not  enough  for 
last  three  months.  Single  men.  $200  to 
$300  per  year,  board  and  washing;  married 
men,  $350  to  $400  and  garden. 

Ingersoll,  Out.  w.  w.  n. 


Selling  Fruits  at  Auction. 

On  one  of  the  piers  in  lower  New  York 
occupied  by  a  railroad  making  a  specialty 
of  transporting  perishable  products,  may 
be  found  every  business  day  many  car¬ 
loads  of  oranges,  grape  fruit,  lemons,  and 
in  their  season  cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  apples,  grapes,  etc.,  packed  in  stand¬ 
ard  crates  and  boxes,  opened  for  examina¬ 
tion,  making  an  exhibit  well  worth  seeing. 
Around  and  between  these  packages  swarm 
hundreds  of  buyers.  At  a  given  hour  a 
bell  is  rung  and  all  go  to  the  large  auction 
room,  where  the  auctioneer  sells  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  quantities  best  calculated 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

In  this  open  market  it  is  not  a  case 
of  sellers  competing  with  one  another  and 
thus  lowering  prices,  but  the  competition 
is  among  the  buyers,  and  the  effect  is  to 
raise  rather  than  lower  prices,  especially 
when  fine  products  are  offered.  While  the 
sale  is  in  progress  delivery  of  the  goods 
begins  at  once,  and  it  often  happens  that 
fruit  sold  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
delivered  and  actually  consumed  before 
noon.  At  any  rate  it  is  all  removed  from 
the  pier  that  day  to  make  room  for  the 
next  day’s  sales.  The  prices  realized  are 
spread  broadcast ;  the  grower  is  notified  by 
wire  immediately  after  sale ;  and  the  grow¬ 
er’s  representative  is  given  a  check  the 
same  day.  Foreign  lemons  and  Almeria 
grapes  are  sold  in  the  auction  company’s 
rooms,  upwards  of  a  million  barrels  of 
these  grapes  being  thus  handled  in  a  sea¬ 
son. 

Wherever  this  auction  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  fruit  has  been  introduced  it  lias  shown 
itself  the  fairest  method  for  all  concerned. 
A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  establish 
the  selling  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  in  which  fruit  is 
now  distributed.  c.  K.  thurston. 

New  York. 


Speculators  in  butter  at  New  York 
have  been  taking  rather  large  quantities 
for  storage  during  the  last  week,  paying 
from  26  to  upwards  of  27  cents  for ‘the 
better  grades  of  creamery.  The  quality  of 
most  of  the  creamery  arriving  at  present  is 
above  the  average,  and  storage  men  evi¬ 
dently  think  it  a  good  risk  even  at  these 
Jngh  figures. 

British  India  has  a  population  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  „ And  oulv  three-fifths  the  area. 
About  ~-3.000.006  acres  are  under  cultiva¬ 
te?11’  42.000.000  being  under  irrigation. 

The  chief  crops  are  rice,  millet,  wheat  and 
cotton,  the  approximate  acreage  being- 
Rice.  79.000.000:  millet.  38.000.000;  wheat’ 
23,000,000;  cotton.  13.000.000.  other 
crops  grown  to  tlio  extent  of  1,000  0(!7) 
acres  or  over  are:  Pulse,  barley,  maize, 
jute,  flax,  sugar  caue  and  tobacco. 


PUBLIC  MARKETS  IN  CANADA. 

In  this  town  we  have  the  larger  part 
of  a  block  in  the  centre  of  the  city  de¬ 
voted  to  this  special  purpose,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
to  all.  The  space  is  perhaps  100  by  150 
yards  in  dimensions  and  at  one  end  has 
two  or  three  buildings,  tbe  most  popular 
of  which  Is  seated  and  has  long  tables  in 
front  of  the  seats,  on  which  farm  produce 
is  displayed.  This  building  is  used  by 
farmers’  wives  who  bring  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  eggs,  chickens,  butter, 
etc.,  to  market.  Those  who  have  a  larger 
quantity  are  located  in  wagons  in  lines  in 
the  open  space  on  the  rest  of  the  square. 
No  charge  is  made  for  any  of  this  accom¬ 
modation,  and  an  active  and  efficient  mar¬ 
ket  clerk  wearing  a  uniform  is  in  control 
on  the  three  market  days  of  the  week. 
Saturday  is  tbe  principal  day  but  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  Tuesday  and  Thursdav,  are 
large  days. 

Active  bidding  takes  place  between  the 
grocers  and  other  supply  men  of  the  city 
with  the  farmers  to  secure  their  loads  in 
bulk,  and  the  farmer  has  only  to  choose 
whether  he  will  take  a  slight  reduction 
from  the  full  retail  price  and  get  rid  of 
his  load  in  one  sale  or  whether  he  will 
sell  it  out  in  smaller  quantities  and  get 
the  whole  price,  at  the  cost  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  required.  In  the  caste  of 
heavy  goods  like  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  the 
farmer  usually  delivers  them.  By  this 
method  the  farmer  certainly  secures  the 
whole  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  without 
any  discount  or  expense  whatever,  and  on 
good  days  in  the  Autumn  our  market  square 
is  a  sight  to  behold.  Ou  such  occasions  the 
market  extends  into  the  two  streets  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  square,  and  the  wagons  are 
filled  with  everything  good  for  the  human. 
There  is  now  a  suggestion  that  we  should 
have  another  market  in  the  east  end.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  50.000,  and  is 
growing  more  rapidly  towards  the  east  than 
in  other  directions  and  many  people  in 
that  end  are  two  miles  from  the  market. 

We  townspeople  are  inclined  to  think 
sometimes  that  the  farmers  get  a  little  too 
much  as  we  find  that  we  can  buy  iu  other 
cities  better,  articles,  particulai-iy  apples, 
at  lower  prices.  For  instance,  last  Fall 
the  lowest  price  at  which  I  saw  apples  of 
fair  quality  was  $2  a  bushel,  and  even 
those  contained  a  good  proportion  of  scabby 
and  some  wormy  apples,  whereas,  by  order¬ 
ing  from  outside  one  found  that  $2  was 
about  the  top  price  and  for  that  figure 
one  could  procure  really  fine  apples. 

Our  farmers  do  not  endeavor  to  cultivate 
the  market  as  they  might,  although  this 
statement  applies  more  to  fruit  than  to 
dairy  produce.  In  the  latter  we  have  many 
farmers  who  devote  themselves  to  producing 
specially  fine  articles  which  they  deliver 
direct  to  the  houses,  and  charge  either  the 
top  market  price  or  one  or  two  cents  more 
for  select  butter.  In  the  matter  of  apples, 
however,  the  export  trade  really  gets  the 
cream  of  their  product,  and  the  culls  onlv, 
come  on  our  market.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
just  as  good  a  result  could  be  obtained  in 
marketing  fruit  as  is  now  obtained  in  mar¬ 
keting  dairy  produce  and  that  tbe  man  who 
would  pay  attention  to  the  delivery  of  scab-* 
less  and  wormless  apples  could  build  up  an 
exceptionally  satisfactory  trade. 

London,  Ontario.  w.  e.  s. 


„  Hay,  $16  to  $20  per  ton;  horses  up  to 
$260  each ;  cows,  $35  to  $60  each ;  calves, 
coming  one  year,  $15  to  $18.  Few  one  or 
two-year-old  cattle  on  farms  here.  Feeds 
high  priced  and  scarce.  Sheep  are  not 
kept  on  farms  here  now  as  much  as  for¬ 
merly.  No  manure  sold  here;  fertilizers 
bought.  Potatoes  selling  at  $1.10  per 
bushel;  wheat.  $1.07  per  bushel;  beans, 
$2.55  per  bushel  (hand  picked);  oats  53 
cents  per  bushel;  wool.  18  to  22  cents;  but¬ 
ter,  26  cents ;  butter  fat.  26  cents  per 
ponnd ;  eggs,  16  cents.  No  milk  sold  at 
wholesale ;  selling  in  city  at  six  cents  per 
fiunrt.  j.  l. 

Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

May  has  been  a  very  changeable  month  ; 
some  days  have  been  extremely  hot  and  the 
following  would  be  as  cold.  Wet  weather 
has  retarded  farming.  Some  com  to  plant 
yet,  others  have  barley  to  sow.  Grass 
lauds  are  looking  fine;  pasturage  is  abund¬ 
ant.  Cabbage  seed  bus  come  well,  a  good 
acreage  will  be  put  out,  also  of  beans.  The 
prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  good.  We 
are  spraying  now  with  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Rome 
Beauty,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  bloomed  well. 
Wheat  is  $1.15,  oats  60  cents;  seed  corn 
$1.50;  early  seed  potatoes  $2;  late  $1.10; 
butter  25  cents ;  eggs  18  cents.  e.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  1". 

No  auction  sales  here  for  past  two 
months.  Horses  are  in  good  demand  and 
bring  from  $100  to  $300.  Cattle  high  and 
beef  cattle  scarce.  Dairy  cows  bring  $40 
to  $80.  and  fat  cows  four  to  five  cents 
per  pound.  Hay,  $23  to  $25  per  ton  in 
mow ;  young  clover  starting  good.  Pota¬ 
toes.  $1.50  per  bushel.  Corn,  when  it  can 
bo  bought,  brings  80  cents;  oats,  60  cents. 
Hogs,  $7.15,  and  eggs  17  cents  at  stores. 
Oats  look  line.  Old  -Timothy  meadows  look¬ 
ing  fine.  Young  clover  meadows  are  very 
scarce.  No  silage  or  manure  sold.  More 
people  are  buying  silos  this  season  than 
heretofore  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of 
feed  last  Winter  and  the  prospect  of  the 
same  next  Winter.  The  prices  for  milk 
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100  pounds. 

No.  Lewisburg.  O. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

Your  cows  will  give  more 

and  better  millc,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
rnake  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  bam  with  Harris' 

P atented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan • 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Litter  and 
Feed  Careers. 

Write  today  for  our  free. 
Illustrated  Calalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


I  give  you  better  quality  lumber  and  construction,  save 

■— -  Jou  *10 10  fc30*  ^est  patented  doors, extra  strong  patented 

hoops  and  many  other  special  features.  Lacey  Silos  aro  built 
to  last  20  years— write  for  booklet.  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 
ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Box  20^  tJnlon,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 1 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO.,  Com 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York 

WANTED— MAN  and  WIFE 

Man  to  work  under  superintendent,  wife  to  help  in 
house,  small  family.  Must  be  neat  and  agreeable. 
State  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 

EAST  O’LAKE  FARM  Burlington,  Vt. 

MANAGER  WANTED.  F0EXCHflNGE°lnc.U,T 

IF  you  are  competent  to  buy  fruit  supplies  and 
market  apples  and  other  fruits,  address,  with  uf- 
eren  cos  .HAYWOOD  FRUIT  EXCHANGE.  InO.. 
care  of  Bolling  Hall,  Waynesville.  N.  C. 

WE  SE,LL  G000  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  J"  l  -  'S,v  «lso  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

For  Suit*  i?evern'  York  State  river  and  creek 
farms  at  bargain  prices;  elegant  lo- 
cation.  1  he  Billings  Farm  Agency,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 

,,  Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

DFI  A  WARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
•’  NVI\L«  ab0nt  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homos.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FOR  IMEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  MeBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Buildino,  Chicaoo,  III. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA  crop! 

Plenty  rainfall.  Good  Markets.  Land  Cheap,  but 
advancing  rapidly.  Literature  and  information 
FREE.  Write  H.  J.  M AXFIELD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner, 202 State  Capitol,  St.Puul.Miun. 

DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  entire  State, 
$15  an  acre  nr  ” —  ' 


REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  56,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

HOMESTEAD  MUST  GO  TO  SEnLE  ESTATE 

$2,000  INCOME  LAST  YEAR 

Farm  of  250  acres  ;  fourteen-room  house,  two  barns. 
36x40  and  30x56  with  annex  16x50;  granary,  hog,  hen, 
ice,  milk  and  suioke-houset;  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
jflums  and  grapes;  nice  lot  of  timber;  two  miles 
from  railroad  town  and  markets.  Price,  for  limited 
time,  $3,500;  part  cash;  balance,  five  per  cent  long 
time.  Hall's  Farm  Aoency,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— CHICKEN  RANCH 

with  buildings,  yards,  etc.  500  standard  bred  Leg¬ 
horns,  1,000  chicks,  incubators,  brooders,  wagons, 
implements,  utensils,  horse  with  colt,  cow,  calves, 
etc.,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 
5-room  house;  12  acres,  barn,  fruit,  running  water, 
also  piped.  Reason  for  selling,  death.  Price,  $3,000. 
Terms.  Mile  from  village  and  station.  LOI, 
Box  56,  Huguenot,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-FARM  OF  186  ACRES 

4  mites  from  3  railroads,  in  Wayne  Co.,  Penna. 
Close  to  church,  school  and  neighbors.  100  acres 
smooth,  rich  fields,  86  woodland,  9-room  plastered 
and  painted  house,  2  barns,  2  orchards,  spring  water 
piped  to  house,  creek  watered  pasture,  including 
full  complement  of  wagons,  tools,  and  machinery; 
team  of  horses,  12  cows,  and  5  head  of  young  stock. 
All  farm  work  dono  to  date.  Price,  everything  in¬ 
cluded,  only  $3,500.  Part  cash.  TACKAWANNA 
BEAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Scranton,  Fenna, 

HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


i  BUYANEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


IF  you  wan!  the  best  made  at  the  lowest 
*  possible  price.  Wc  build  wagons  for  ser¬ 
vice— not  merely  to  sell.  We  arc  tbe  only  N.  Y. 

State  factory  selling  direct  to  user,  saving  one- 
third  of  the  cost  for  you. 

Send  for  One  on  Approval 
Handy  Wagon:  Removable  Safe  delivery  guaranteed— nodeposit  or  references 

wats.  drop  end  gate,  strong  and  required.  Our  wagon  can  sell  itself  or  there  will  A  No.  1  Runabout:  spindle 
durable.  Can  t  be  duplicated  be  no  sale.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  200  styles  seat,  easy  riding,  will  last  for 
tauin"  a*  re,al  *or  *”5  *^an  an<i  Wholesale  Price  List.  Harness  Catalog  many  yean.  It  defies  competi- 

shows  equally  big  values.  Send  postal  today,  tion,  and  retails  for  $65.00. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  360  MAIN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
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Aj 


Lawyer  (to  witness) :  “Now,  then, 

Mr.  Murphy,  give  us  your  last  resi¬ 
dence.”  Murphy:  “Faith,  sor,  I  dunno; 
but  it’ll  be  the  cimitery,  Oi’m  thinkin’ !” 

— Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  Nuwed:  "Why  did  you  discharge 
the  cook,  dearest?”  Mrs.  Nuwed:  “She 
was  incompetent,  darling.  I  told  her  to 
make  a  few  sweetbreads  for  tea,  and 
she  didn’t  know  how.” — Life. 

A  WELL-known  judge  entered  a  well- Av £ 
known  restaurant.  “Will  you  try  or  n 
turtle  soup?”  asked  the  waiter.  “I  have 
tried  it,”  said  the  judge,  “and  my  verdict 
is  that  the  turtle  has  proved  an  alibi.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 

“I  breathe  my  vows  from  a  sur¬ 
charged  heart,”  murmured  the  young 
man.  “Nonsense,  Henry,”  said  the  col¬ 
lege  damsel.  “You  don’t  breathe  from 
your  heart.  You  breathe  from  your 
diaphragm.” — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

The  teacher  had  been  talking  about 
a  hen  sitting  on  eggs,  and,  with  the 
incubator  in  mind,  asked  if  eggs  could 
be  hatched  in  any  other  way.  "Yes, 
sir,”  said  an  experienced  person  of 
nine.  “Put  ’em  under  a  duck.” — Eng¬ 
lish  Country  Life. 

“I  can’t  understand  about  this  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,”  said  Mrs.  Wunder. 
“Why,  it’s  plain  as  day,”  said  Mr. 
Wunder.  “They  just  send  the  messages 
through  the  air  instead  of  over  wires.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  she,  “but  how  do 
they  fasten  the  air  to  the  poles?” — 
Credit  Lost. 

The  youth  who  was  smoking  a  cigar¬ 
ette  opposite  the  monkey’s  cage  took 
another  from  his  pocket.  “Would  it  do 
any  harm,”  he  asked,  “if  I  offered  him 
one  of  these?”  “Not  a  bit,”  responded 
the  attendant,  “he  wouldn’t  touch  it. 

A  monkey  isn’t  half  as  big  a  fool  as  he 
looks.” — Credit  Lost. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make 
at  least  one  person  happy  during  1  e 
week,”  said  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 
“Now,  have  you  done  so,  Johnny?” 
“Yes,”  said  Johnny  promptly.  “That’s 
right.  What  did  you  do?”  “I  went  to 
see  my  aunt,  and  she’s  always  happy 
when  I  go  home.” — Answers. 

An  old  darky  was  summoned  before 
the  judge  for  stealing  a  chicken.  He 
was  on  hand  early,  and  before  the  case 
was  called  the  judge,  observing  his  pres¬ 
ence,  asked  his  name.  “My  name  is 
Johnsing,  yo’  honah,”  said  the  darkey. 

“Are  you  the  defendant  in  this  case?” 
inquired  the  judge.  “No,  sah,”  replied 
the  darky.  “I’se  got  a  lawyer  to  do  my 
defendin’;  I’se  the  gentleman  who  stole 
de  chicken.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  blank  crop  report  was  sent  out  by 
a  Cleveland  paper  for  the  farmers  to 
fill  out,  and  the  other  day  one  of  them 
came  back  with  the  following  written 
on  the  blank  side  in  pencil :  “All  we’ve 
got  in  this  neighborhood  is  three  wid- 
ders,  two  school-ma’ams,  a  patch  of 
wheat,  the  hog  cholera,  too  much  rain, 
about  fifty  acres  of  ’taters,  and  a  durn 
fool  who  married  a  cross-eyed  gal  be¬ 
cause  she  owns  eighty  sheep  and  a 
mule,  which  the  same  is  me,  and  no 
more  at  present.” — Argonaut. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 


This  3i*Ton$-Per-Hour  Hay  Press 
rries  Its  Own  Power  Plant 


Q> 


$10  TO  $1S  A  DAY  NET  PROFITS 


Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.** 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

Prom  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices, 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~tr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Ba'uple  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


^  Not  content  with  merely  building  the  fastest-baling  Hay  Presses  on  earth,  we  have 
added  gas-power  equipment  by  putting  a  high-class  Gas  Engine  right  on  the  same  truck 
^with  the  Press.  This  gives  cheap  power  In  abundant  quantities.  You  can  bale  up  to  2* lA  to 
^ dH  tons  per  hour  at  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  no  time  lost  getting  ready  for  business. 
v  Compact  and  easily  moved.  Don’t  have  to  set  up  or  line  up  with  engine.  Solid  steel  ma- 
^  chinery.  Some  owners  of  Sandwich  Motor  Presses  made  810  to  815  a  day  last  season, 
nearly  double  the  usual  profit.  The  big  feed-opening  of  the  Press  takes  double-size  charge 
of  hay.  It’s  a  self-feeder — direct  from  fork.  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Can  start 
or  stop  press  instantly.  Simple  block  dropper — lever  brake.  Simple,  smooth  and  easy 
running,  yet  it  bales  35  per  cent  more  than  any  other  press  of  same  rated  size.  Nothing  like 
it  for  windrow  work. 

Engine  is  hopper  cooled  type — requires  little  water.  Heavy  steel  roller,  chain  drive. 
Chain  delivers  full  power  of  engine.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or  cause  trouble.  Comes  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully  equipped.  Engine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  a  better  gas  engine.  Can  furnish  outfits  with  4, 5,  7  and  9  horsepower  engines. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Horse  Power  Presses 

Our  Steel  Belt  Power  Press,  our  Two-Horse 
Full  Circle,  Self-Feed  Presses  and  our  “New 
Way”  Horizontal  Press  lire  pace-makers  in 
horse  power  presses.  Wood  frame  or  steel  frame 


—as  big  or  little  as  you  wish.  Our  catalog  pictures 
and  describee  each  style.  And  each  press  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 

Postal  Brings  Booklet 

Bend  your  nnmo  nnd  address  on  postal  today  and 
our  latest  Book,  “Tons  Tell,”  will  be  put  in  your 
hands  by  next  mall.  This  Book 
not  only  describes  our  many 
Hay  Presses,  but  shows  the 
huge  profits,  in  hay  baling. 
BALED  hay  is  now  bringing 
skyscraper  prices.  Most  every¬ 
body  wants  theirs  baled.  No 
trouble, to  get  plenty  of  business 
and  the  profits  aro  large  and — 
well,  get  the  book— it’s  free. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co. 

237  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  111. 

Branches  Box  237 .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
uranenes.  Box  237  Co||ncj|  Blufts  |a 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Siio  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame,  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 
tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 
that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  did  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  Ill . 
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<1 PORTLAND' 
'  CEMENT  ' 


Mail  This  Today 


Tear  off  on  this  line  ■ 


’'My  Name  is. 

I 

Addrcst- 


-R<R  D  No 


<*• 


[Town - 


State. 


I  am  planning  to  build  the  work  checked  on  the  list  below. 
Please  send  me  instruction  books  or  information  for  build¬ 
ing  this  work  in  concrete.  This  is  to  be  at  no  cost  to  me. 


W  Rams 

— Barnyard  Pavements 
— Basements 
—Building  Blocks 
—Cellars 

— Cement  Plaster  Construction 
— Cisterns 
— Coal  Shed 
—Com  Crib 
—Culverts 
—Curb  and  Cutter 
—Dipping  Tanks 
—Drain  Tile 
— Driveways 


- Feeding  Troughs 

—Fence  Posts 
— Fences 

- Floors 

_ Foundations 

- Cate  Posts 

— Granaries 

_ Hog  Houses 

_ Hog  Wallows 

_ Ice  Houses 

_ Milk  Houses 

— Mangers 
—Nests  tor  Hens 
—JPoultrg  Houses 


_ Road  Improvement 

_ Root  Cellars 

— Septic  Tanks 
_— Stables 

_ Sidewalks 

1  — Silos 
— Smoke  Houses 
- Steps 

— Surface  Finishes 

—  Tanks 

—  Troughs 

_ Well  Curbs 

_ Walls 


Experts  in  Concrete  Construction 
Will  Help  You  Build 

Whether  you  are  going  to  build  a  concrete  silo  or  expect  to  use  only 
a  few  sacks  of  cement  about  the  place  this  year.it  will  pay  you  to  send 
to  us  for  any  information  you  need.  The  books  we  offer  you  without 
cost  are  written  by  experts  in  concrete  construction,  and  will  tell  you 
exactly  and  in  plain  language  how  to  go  about  the  work.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  successfully  doing  concrete  work  today  with  the 
aid  of  these  books  and  by  using  Universal  Portland  Cement 

Tear  out  the  coupon  above  and  mail  it  today  to  our  nearest  office, 

UNIVERSAL  Rc&mentD  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Annual  Output  48,000,000  Sacks 


CHICAGO 
72  West  Adams  St, 


.GRAIN  DRILLS 


PH 


“The  Buckeye — 

A  Wise  Buy,” 

These  well-known  Grain  Drills  are 
made  in  every  size  and  style  to 
successfully  meet  the  seeding  con¬ 
ditions  wherever  grain  is  grown. 
Not  only  will  they  sow  all  small 
grains,  but  they  will  sow  peas, 
beans,  etc. 

In  addition  to  tbe  above,  there  is  made  a 

Buckeye  Alfalfa  Drill 

especially  designed  for  scientifically 
sowing  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  all  kinds 
of  Grasses,  Clovers,  etc.,  but  not 
for  drilling  grain.  Send  for  our 
Special  Buckeye  Alfalfa  Drill 
Folder,  as  well  as  the  Buckeye 
Grain  Drill  Catalogue.  After  you 
have  read  these,  go  to  your  local 
implement  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  Buckeye  Drills,  which  are 
sold  under  a  warranty  that  abso¬ 
lutely  protects  the  purchaser. 

Jne^merican  Reeding  Machine 

FnCOAPOKATED  . 

Springfield,  Onto, 


WHITMAN’ 


HAY  PRESS 

40  Years  Standard 
ol  the  World 


H\HyNew  Model  Steel  Beauty 


Let  us  prove  that  our  New  Model  Is  the  Strongest,  Most 
Durable,  Most  Economical  and  Simplest  Hay  Press  in  tba 
World— does  tho  best  work— has  greatest  capacity— saves 
time,  labor  and  trouble — contains  exclusive  feature  found 
in  no  other  press— with  or  witnout  self-feed,  pullbackand 
hoppereondonser— fully  guaranteed— we  make  largest  lino 
of  Bailers  in  tho  world.  Write  today  for  big  free  catalog. 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  6951  S.  Broadway.  St.  Lotus. 


Farrell’s 
Improved 
Kay 

Unloader 

This  hoist 
has  advant¬ 
ages  found 
in  no  other. 

It  is  just  what  every  up-to-date  farm  needs.  Operated  by 
steam  or  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  full  Information  and 
price.  JOHN  FARB.KLL,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


HAY' 

CAPS 


Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 


Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St.,  New  York' 


BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW-* 

Clark's  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 
i  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  for  now  book,  Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

839  Main  St., Hlrganum,  Conn. 


•GUARANTEED  FOR  »30  YEARS 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  V  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I>  KLYKIA,  OHIO. 


-SPANGLER- 

LOW  DOWN 

Lime  Spreader 

Unequalled  lor  spreading  Lime,  Nitrate  Soda- 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads  150  to  4000 
lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre— evenly,  quickly,  economi¬ 
cally.  Low  down  discharge. 

Saves  Money — Fertilizer 

by  praventing  limo  or  fertilizer  blowing  away.  Has  posi- 
tive  force  feed — one  iever  regulates —  " 

instantly  adjusted.  Hopper  low  down 
—easy  to  fi  11.  Large, broad  tired  wheels* 
lighten  draft.  Strongest 
spreader  made.  Four  sizes. 

Low  prices  this  year — write 
us  before  you  buy. 

The  Spangler  Blfg.Oo. 

018  Queen  St.f  York,  Pa. 


i 
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WHAT  TEN  BUSINESS  HENS  DID. 

Do  They  Beat  Your  Cow  ? 

We  are  late  in  reporting  the  final  result  in  that  hen 
contest  which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dougan, 
of  New  Jersey,  but  we  are  now  able  to  give  the 
figures.  This  contest  started  through  a  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Dougan  to  the  effect  that  he  could  make  a 
greater  profit  with  10  of  his  hens  than  a  farmer  could 
make  with  one  common  cow.  That  was  the  way  it 
started,  but  like  most  of  similar  offers  it  grew  larger 
on  both  sides.  Several  men  came  forward  to  match 
their  cows.  Most  of  such  cows  were  high-priced 
purebred  animals  worth  $150  and  more.  It  hardly 
seemed  fair  to  match  such  cows  against  10  common 
hens.  Some  of  the  cow  men  wanted  to  tie  up  the 
contest  by  compelling  Mr.  Dougan  to  sell  all  the 
eggs  at  the  quoted  market  price  and  not  set  any  of 
them.  We  regarded  this  as  unfair,  for  if  Mr.  Dou¬ 
gan  is  situated  so  he  can 
obtain  an  extra  price 
for  eggs  that  is  part  of 
his  natural  advantage. 

The  contest  between  cow 
and  hens  fell  through, 
but  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  trial  Mr.  Dougan 
put  10  Leghorns  by, 
themselves,  and  also  10 
Wyandottes.  They  were 
fed  in  hoppers  and  all 
food  weighed.  Every 
egg  was  counted.  It 
was  agreed  that  Mr. 

Dougan  was  to  sell  the 
eggs  or  put  them  in 
incubators  as  he  saw  fit. 

He  has  a  special  trade 
for  eggs  at  45  cents  a 
dozen.  If  he  set  thej 
eggs  he  was  to  count 
only  the  chicks  that 
hatched  out  and  lived. 

Credit  was  to  be  given 
for  such  eggs  as  the 
young  stock  laid  inside 
of  one  year,  and  the 
young  stock  to  be 
credited  at  market  rates 
for  live  birds.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to 
learn  just  what  10  hens 
could  do  in  one  year. 

The  contest  started  March  1,  1911.  Our  last  re¬ 
port  was  made  December  1,  after  the  hens  had  been 
working  nine  months.  At  that  time  the  Leghorns 
had  laid  1,030  eggs  at  a  food  cost  of  $8.27.  The  Wyan- 
dotts  laid  1,036  eggs  costing  for  food  $9.32.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  figures  to  March  1  of  this  year  we  have : 


starter  in  poultry  can  expect.  Let  us  tabulate  the  story. 

Wyandotte.  Leghorn. 

Eggs  per  hen  .  117.0  112.1 

Food  cost  per  hen .  $1.22  $1.11 

Food  cost  per  egg .  1.04  cent  1  cent 

One  hen  per  day . 034  cent  .03  cent 

Food  cost  per  dozen .  12.48  cents  12  cents 

The  eggs  sold  at  45  cents  per  dozen.  Thus  the 
food  for  the  Wyandottes  cost  $12.25.  If  the  eggs 
had  all  been  sold  they  would  have  brought  $44.10.  or 
$31.85  to  pay  for  care,  rent  investment  and  other 
overhead  investments.  Figuring  in  a  similar  way  the 
Leghorns  would  also  earn  $31.85.  In  addition  to  this 
will  be  the  value  of  the  manure.  These  eggs  were 
not  all  sold  in  this  way.  As  we  shall  see  later,  most 
of  the  eggs  up  to  November  1  were  put  into  an  incu¬ 
bator,  as  Mr.  Dougan  figured  that  he  could  take  the 
risk  of  a  poor  hatch  and  make  more  from  the  chicks 
than  from  the  eggs. 

Taking  the  egg  record  by  itself  we  see  what  would 
happen  if  a  man  were  selling  eggs  at  the  ordinary 


for  this  Leghorn  young  stock  was  $119.67.  Thus,  as 
we  figure  it,  the  following  statement  can  be  made. 

TEN  WYANDOTTES. 

Income. 

311  eggs  from  original  10  hens  at  45  cents .  $11.66 

042  eggs  from  young  stock  at  45  cents .  34.27 

Young  stock  at  live  weight .  182.61 

$228.54 

Expenses. 

Cost  of  feeding  hens .  $12.25 

Cost  of  feeding  young  stock .  149.42 

-  104.67 

$66.87 

TEN  LEGHORNS. 

Income. 

184  eggs  from  10  hens  at  45  cents .  $6.90 

2067  eggs  from  young  stock .  77.51 

Young  stock  at  live  weight .  155.60 


Expenses. 

Cost  of  feed  for  hens .  $11.18 

Cost  of  feed  for  young  stock .  119.67 


$240.01 


130.85 


Record  of  10  Leghorns. 


First  nine  months  .  .  .  . 

Eggs. 

....  1030 

December  . 

January  . 

February  . 

1121 

Record  of  10  Wyandottes. 


First  nine  months  .  1036 

December  .  27 

January  .  23 

February  .  90 

1176 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  no  championship  record. 
It  is,  however,  we  believe  a  truthful  account  of  just 
what  the  hens  did — on  the  whole — better  than  the 


CHICKENS  HELP  MULCH  CULTURE  IN  THE  ORCHARD.  Fig.  275. 


market  price.  Where  would  he  come  out?  As  these 
hens  were  hopper-fed  the  cost  of  labor  was  very 
small.  If  Mr.  Dougan  had  some  new  “system’’  to 
sell  this  record  would  not  prove  very  effective  adver¬ 
tising,  yet  it  is  as  fair  as  anything  we  have  seen  lately. 

And  now  what  about  the  young  stock?  Of  the 
Wyandotte  eggs  865  eggs  were  set.  Of  these  432 
hatched  and  111  died  while  small.  There  were  other 
losses  before  March  1,  but  on  that  date  the  young 
stock  at  the  market  price  of  young  poultry  brought 
$182.61,  while  the  young  pullets  had  laid  941  eggs. 
The  total  cost  of  feed  for  this  Wyandotte  young  stock 
was  $149.42. 

Of  the  Leghorn  eggs  937  were  set  and  449  hatched 
out — 105  dying  while  young.  There  were  other  losses 
by  death,  but  by  March  1  the  young  Leghorns  hac! 
laid  2,067  eggs.  Naturally  the  Leghorn  pullets  began 
laying  earlier  than  the  Wyandottes.  On  March  1 
figured  at  live  weight  market  prices  this  Leghorn 
young  stock  brought  $155.60.  The  total  cost  of  feed 


$8.27 
1.01 
1 .07 
.83 

$11.18 


Eggs.  Cost  of  food. 


$9.32 

.89 

1.12 

.92 

$12.25 


$109.16 

We  figure  all  eggs  not  incubated  at  market  price. 

We  have  spent  much 
time  digging  out  and 
compiling  these  figures. 
They  are  correct  or  sub¬ 
stantially  so.  We  shall 
leave  our  readers  to 
analyze  them  and  figure 
profit  or  loss.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  are  ahead.  Their 
eggs  hatched  somewhat 
better  and  the  pullets 
began  laying  earlier.  It 
would  take  a  great  cow 
to  give  $240.01  worth  of 
milk  in  one  year — or 
else  it  would  require  a 
fine  market  for  the  milk. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 
(the  10  hens  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  income 
given  in  these  figures, 
and  the  record  is  far 
short  of  what  might 
haee  been  if  the  eggs  had 
hatched  better.  In  send¬ 
ing  the  last  report  Mr. 
Dougan  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

“While  I  came  no¬ 
where  near  what  I  ex¬ 
pected,  I  think  you  will 
find  a  substantial  profit 
even  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  ill  luck. 
I  am  sending  the  bare  figures,  so  you  are  at  liberty 
to  figure  profits  or  loss  to  your  own  liking.  When 
I  started  this  thing  I  figured  upon  having  fully  800 
Wyandottes  for  laying  during  February  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  many  to  sell,  which  would  have  brought 
something  like  $609  at  the  same  price  these  sold  for ; 
then  the  eggs  would  have  brought  more  than  $125 
more,  and  the  droppings  would  have  been  worth  $99 
more.  It  is  understood  that  the  cost  would  have  been 
greater,  but  the  profits  would  have  been  greater,  too. 
I  am  making  no  excuses,  nor  complaints,  and  I  am 
more  than  sorry  that  Mr.  Cloud  did  not  take  my 
offer,  as  I  feel  the  contest  would  have  been  sufficiently 
close  to  keep  your  readers  much  more  interested  than 
they  were.  I  have  the  same  10  hens  of  each  breed 
left  and  one  of  the  roosters  (that  is  the  one  I  offered 
Mr.  Cloud),  but  the  Leghorn  died  and  was  replaced 
with  another.  Possibly  the  whole  thing  has  been  more 
instructive  to  me  than  to  your  readers,  as  I  find  it 
matters  very  little  which  breed  anyone  keeps,  it  being 
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more  a  matter  of  liking  than  of  breeds.  If  one  sells 
in  the  open  market  the  choice  is  of  less  importance,  as 
the  weight  of  the  large  breeds  will  offset  the  extra 
price  received  for  white  eggs.  In  my  case,  white  eggs 
are  of  no  benefit,  as  I  sell  the  brown  for  the  same 
price.  As  far  as  the  contest  is  concerned,  I  stand  as 
I  did  at  the  beginning.  I  have  10  hens  and  one  roos¬ 
ter  of  each  breed,  therefore  I  have  the  same  capital 
invested,  as  the  hens  are  fully  as  good  as  last  Spring, 
for  tiie  one  reason  they  were  not  crowded  in  the  least, 
as  I  was  not  seeking  a  large  egg  record,  but  eggs  for 
hatching.”  W.  j.  dougan. 

We  have  left  out  all  estimate  of  the  manure  from 
these  hens  and  young  stock.  Mr.  Dougan  says  the 
young  stock  alone  gave  2,250  pounds  of  manure,  which 
would  be  worth  about  $17  for  plant  food.  Certainly 
the  manure  will  be  worth  more  than  the  time  spent 
in  caring  for  the  stock.  We  figure  on  a  cash  basis 
entirely.  We  might  easily  figure  in  another  way  by 
estimating  the  laying  pullets  left  on  March  1  at  $2 
each  instead  of  their  value  at  meat  prices.  Many  of 
these  birds  were  worth  $3  or  more.  Our  agreement 
was  to  charge  just  what  the  eggs  sold  for  and  what 
the  birds  would  bring  as  meat,  and  we  have  done  so. 
We  realize  that  these  figures  show  that  these  10  Leg¬ 
horns  averaged  a  net  profit  of  $10.91  each,  and  we 
doubt  if  any  of  our  poultry  men  will  call  the  figures 
of  production  extravagant.  The  retail  prices  for  eggs 
is  high,  but  the  results  of  hatching  and  breeding  are 
below  the  average.  The  prices  for  live  chickens  are 
average. 

We  have  been  asked  how  much  grain  and  other 
food  the  10  hens  and  1  rooster  consumed.  Here  are 
the  figures: 

PURCHASED  FOOD  FOR  11  WYAXDOTTES. 

321  pounds  cracked  corn 
82  pounds  wheat  screenings 
68%  pounds  mixed  food  ground 
GO  pounds  beef  scraps 
9  pounds  grit 
21  pounds  oyster  shells 
77  pounds  bran 
148  pounds  oats 

Both  lots  had  weed  grass  and  other  green  food  in 
addition. 

PURCHASED  FOOD  FOR  11  I.EGHORNS. 

31414  pounds  cracked  coru 
80%  pounds  wheat  screenings 
7-1  %  pounds  mixed  feed 
39  pounds  beef  scraps 
3  pounds  grit 
24  Vi  pounds  oyster  shells 
G8  pounds  bran 
147  Vi  pounds  .oats 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Dougan  for  carrying 
this  experiment  through.  It  requires  great  care  and 
patience  to  keep  the  figures  accurately,  and  we  have 
not  seen  anything  just  like  them  elsewhere.  Our  good 
friend,  the  “Business  lien,’’  is  evidently  able  to  take 
good  care  of  her  reputation  if  you  give  her  half  a 
chance.  We  invite  a  criticism  of  this  contest  and  its 
results.  Let  us  also  have  suggestions  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  contest  either  between  flocks  of  hens  or  between 
different  classes  of  farm  stock.  We  would  like  to 
organize  a  contest  between  groups  of  $100 — that  is, 
$100  invested  in  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  swine  or  poultry. 


HAY  CROPS  FOR  OLD  AGE. 

I  am  now  just  70,  and  left  entirely  without  help  except 
my  good  wife.  Hired  help  is  about  out  of  the  question  ; 
I  have  not  the  strength  to  handle  a  dairy,  so  I  have  sold 
all  stock  except  a  good  family  horse.  But  we  like  our 
home  and  are  both  too  well  and  active  to  remain  idle,  so 
we  shall  have  a  few  sheep  and  some  hens.  But  how  to 
handle  this  grassland  is  the  question.  This  is  a  clay  loam 
and  with  our  late  Springs,  hay  and  potatoes  are  about 
all  we  can  raise.  Potato  raising  involves  too  much  care 
and  too  much  hiring  help.  I  should  like  to  try  raising 
hay  with  commercial  fertilizers.  But  I  have  10  acres  of 
land  that  was  mismanaged  last  year.  It  was  plowed  up 
the  Fall  before,  with  the  intention  of  planting  potatoes  in 
the  Spring,  but  the  man  who  was  to  do  it  failed,  and  all 
I  did  was  to  seed  it  thinly  to  oats  (1%  bushels  to  the 
acre).  It  gave  fairly  good  oat  fodder,  but  nothing  more 
was  done  to  it.  Now  about  two-thirds  of  it  shows  quite 
thrifty  quack  (witch)  grass  and  the  rest  is  bare.  The 
Spring  is  very  late,  the  ground  is  clay  loam  and  some¬ 
what  rolling.  The  low  parts  could  probably  not  be  plowed 
till  June  6-10.  How  shall  1  manage  such  a  piece  of  land 
to  get  it  into  grass  again?  That  quack  could  probably 
be  cut  about  July.  How  would  it  be  to  plow  it  about  July 
and  then  sow  buckwheat  and  plow  that  under  in  October, 
and  then  seed  down?  If  so,  when  should  the  fertilizer  be 
used  with  the  buckwheat  or  with  the  grass  seed,  or  with 
both,  and  how  much  and  what  kind?  I  want  to  get  aloDg 
with  the  minimum  of  farm  work,  but  keep  the  land  up 
and  improve  its  fertility.  It  is  now  rather  run  down, 
though  naturally  the  best  grass  land  I  ever  saw. 

Maine.  p.  h. 

If  you  had  the  proper  help  and  power  the  best  way 
would  be  to  plow  the  land  in  June  and  work  it 
through  the  Summer  10  times  or  more  with  disk 
or  spring-tooth — then  seed  to  grass  in  late  August 
with  fertilizers.  As  you  are  situated  we  think  the 
plan  you  suggest  a  good  one.  Cut  the  quack  grass 
and  cure  it  for  fodder.  Then  if  possible  use  at  least 
1,500  pounds  of  burnt  lime  per  acre  well  harrowed 
in  and  seed  the  buckwheat.  Plow  this  under  at 
the  time  for  grass  seeding  and  put  in  the  grass 


seed.  Octcober  would  be  too  late  for  a  good  seed¬ 
ing  with  us.  Use  at  least  15  pounds  of  Timothy 
and  ten  of  Red-top  seed  per  acre.  The  mixed  hay 
is  better  in  quality,  and  while  it  may  not  bring 
quite  so  much  there  will  be  more  of  it  one  season 
with  another.  We  should  use  500  pounds  or  more 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  grass  fertilizer  at  time  of 
grass  seeding,  and  annual  applications  of  about  the 
same  amount.  Handled  in  this  way  such  soil  ought  to 
continue  to  yield  fair  hay  crops  for  10  years,  and 
do  it  at  a  profit.  Considering  the  labor  required 
to  handle  hay  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  such 
conditions  as  are  outlined  in  this  case. 


SAWDUST  IN  THE  MANURE. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  bought  the  manure  at 
a  barn  where  10  or  11  horses  were  kept,  paying  them  §25 
for  the  manure  that  was  made  in  a  year.  I  have  paid 
them  each  time  in  advance.  As  the  barn  where  I  get 
the  manure  is  about  five  miles  from  the  farm.  I  often 
wonder  whether  it  pays  to  draw  it  so  far  when  much 
of  it  has  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  when  ft  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  doing  other  work.  The  roads  have  been  almost 
impassable  this  Spring,  so  I  allowed  quite  a  pile  to  accum¬ 
ulate  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  latter  part  of  March 
I  paid  for  the  manure  again  until  April  1,  1913.  They 
had  never  used  anything  but  rye  straw  for  bedding  in 
the  stable  since  I  bought  the  manure,  but  yesterday  I 
went  there  to  see  whether  the  manure  was  getting  in  their 
way  or  not.  and  to  my  surprise  they  have  been  using 
sawduts  for  bedding,  and  shoving  a  large  quantity  out  on 
that  manure.  I  don't  believe  it  would  pay  me  to  draw 
manure  that  has  a  lot  of  sawdust  in  it,  such  a  long 
distance  if  it  were  given  to  me ;  besides  it  is  paid  for  a 
year,  and  a  lot  of  good  manure  covered  up.  What  would 
you  do  in  a  case  like  this?  m.  f. 

New  York. 

You  have  had  a  good  bargain  in  this  manure  thus 
far.  We  assume  that  you  made  no  definite  contract, 
and  that  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  the 
manure  away;  also  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
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what  bedding  shall  be  used.  If  this  is  so  they  have 
your  $25,  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  the 
manure  is  worth  hauling  or  not.  The  actual  plant 
food  in  the  manure  from  10  horses  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  $175.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  the  sawdust? 
Fresh  sawdust  should  not  be  used  in  large  quantities. 
It  contains  an  acid  which  is  injurious  to  most  soils. 
When  well  rotted  or  neutralized  with  lime  the  saw¬ 
dust  will  make  a  fair  material  for  supplying  humus. 
When  used  in  the  stable  to  absorb  the  liquids  and 
well  soaked,  the  sawdust  will  not  usually  prove  in¬ 
jurious,  or  when  mixed  with  manure  in  a  compost 
and  well  fermented  or  thoroughly  limed.  It  contains 
but  little  actual  plant  food.  We  would  not  care  to 
haul  this  sawdust  manure  and  plow  it  directly  into 
the  ground.  We  would  use  it  as  a  mulch  in  an  apple 
orchard,  scattering  lime  over  it.  If  the  manure  were 
to  be  worked  into  the  ground  we  should  pile  it  for 
at  least  six  months  before  using  it,  scattering  burnt 
lime  through  the  pile  as  made  up  and  covering  it 
with  soil.  It  will  then  ferment  and  the  sawdust  will 
be  sweetened  and  fit  for  use.  We  have  reports  of 
cases  where  such  sawdust  in  large  quantities  has 
injured  soils,  but  if  composted  and  limed  as  here 
mentioned  it  can  be  used  in  safety.  You  will  have 
to  decide  whether  it  will  pay  you  to  take  this  extra 
work. 


SPREADING  LIME  WITH  A  BROOM. 

The  question  of  using  lime  on  our  land  is  being 
agitated  more  and  more  at  the  present  time.  Farmers 
who  have  never  used  it  before  are  buying  in  small 
quantities,  from  two  to  five  tons.  Unless  one  pos¬ 
sesses  a  fertilizer  drill  the  work  of  putting  it  on 
becomes  a  problem.  Of  course  throwing  it  on  by 
hand  is  out  of  the  question,  as  its  caustic  nature 
would  soon  put  one’s  hand  out  of  commission,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  discomfort  it  would  cause  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  I  have  devised  a  plan  for  spread¬ 
ing  it  which  is  simple  and  effective.  Put  about  10 
bags  in  a  lumber  wagon,  have  a  man  to  drive  the 
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team,  remove  the  tail  board,  dump  out  one  bag  at  a 
time  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  then  after  having 
tied  a  large-sized  handkerchief  over  nose  and  mouth 
in  order  to  keep  dust  from  the  lungs,  take  a  common 
house  broom  and  sweep  out  the  lime  a  little  at  time 
first  on  the  left  then  on  the  right  and  straight  behind 
In  this  way  a  10- foot  wide  strip  can  be  covered  as 
fast  as  the  team  can  walk.  A  ton  an  hour  can  be 
put  out  by  this  means.  c.  r.  T. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DO  CANNING  OUTFITS  PAY  ? 

Could  a  farmer  who  is  properly  located  in  a  fruit¬ 
growing  section,  with  good  transportation  facilities, 
build  up  a  profitable  canning  industry,  starting  with 
an  outfit  costing  not  over  $500?  Peas,  corn,  berries, 
cherries,  plums  and  pears  would  be  raised  on  the 
place,  and  apples  could  be  put  up  during  the  Winter. 
Perhaps  baked  beans  also,  and  if  one  had  a  good- 
sized  poultry  plant  why  not  also  can  the  poultry  that 
has  to  be  disposed  of  each  year  ?  If  prices  for  fresh 
fruit  were  not  satisfactory,  home  canning  would  take 
care  of  it  all.  e.  l.  m. 

Aitkin,  Minn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  this  question  answered  by  ex¬ 
perienced  canners.  There  are  many  such  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  experience  is  worth  while.  We  can  get 
plenty  of  advice  from  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  canning  outfits,  or  who  think  they  know  what 
a  man  ought  to  do.  What  this  man  needs  right  now 
is  the  experience — either  success  or  failure — of  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  really  filled  the  cans. 

MEASURING  HAY  FOR  WEIGHT. 

Measuring  hay  in  the  mow  is  largely  guesswork, 
as  much  depends  on  the  size  and  shape  of  mow,  the 
time  when  the  grass  was  cut,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil;  also  the  kind  of  grass,  time  since  seeding,  season, 
etc.  The  year  1870  was  undoubtedly  the  driest  that 
Connecticut  has  seen  in  the  last  half  century.  Some 
hay  grown  on  old  meadows  with  a  hardpan  sub¬ 
soil,  cut  in  late  August,  stored  in  a  mow  12  feet  in 
height,  weighed  out  at  491  feet  for  a  ton  in  May,  1871. 
Some  Timothy  grown  in  1880  on  a  north  exposure, 
Wettish  land,  heavily  fertilized  with  ground  bone, 
cut  early  and  stored  over  stabling,  filled  to  the  ridge, 
470  feet.  I  have  considered  that  the  best  hay  for 
a  working  team  I  ever  bought,  and  gave  the  bone 
the  credit.  The  seasons  of  1881,  1882  and  1883,  1 
bought  the  hay  on  a  farm  in  an  adjoining  town.  The 
land  had  a  western  exposure,  clay  bottom,  meadows 
long  seeded,  mow  narrow.  First  year,  520  feet; 
second  year,  dryer,  535;  third  year,  529  feet.  Also 
in  1882  I  bought  some  hay  from  the  lower  half  of  a 
large  mow,  grass  grown  on  wet  land,  fourth  year 
from  seeding  mostly  Timothy  cut  in  1880,  therefore 
two  years  old,  weighed  out  at  450  feet. 

Another  mow  that  was  sold  from  a  place  that  came 
into  our  possession  in  1908  grass  grown  1907,  some  on 
light  gravelly  soil,  some  on  hill  land  with  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  land  having  been  used  for  market  crops  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  receiving  only  commercial 
fertilizers,  grass  cut  at  odd  times  from  July  1  to 
October  and  indifferently  made,  stored  in  a  mow 
16x28x16  feet.  It  was  sold  to  a  livery  man  for  15 
tons.  His  man  when  moving  it  weighed  it,  and  re¬ 
ported  about  nine  and  one-fourth  tons,  which  would 
call  for  over  750  feet  for  a  ton.  The  best  way  is  to 
weigh  unless  you  are  willing  to  take  a  chance.  The 
above  are  a  few  examples  of  many  I  could  cite,  but 
enough  to  show  the  folly  of  trying  to  establish  a 
hard  and  fast  rule.  george  l.  Gordon. 

Conn. 


MULES'  IN  MAINE. — Mule  raising  is  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  industries  of  Somerset  County,  Maine. 
Although  its  introduction  may  be  traced  to  an  acci¬ 
dent,  the  results  to  date  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  bright.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  a  western  mare  was  imported  here  that 
proved  to  be  in  foal  to  a  jack.  When  the  little  mule 
was  weaned,  the  Somerset  man  bought  her  as  much 
for  a  novelty  as  anything  else.  The  mule  grew  splen¬ 
didly,  and  after  reaching  the  age  of  two  years  proved 
so  very  useful  about  the  farm  that  her  owner  wanted 
a  mate.  Before  he  was  able  to  find  one,  he  became 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utility  of  mules  for 
Maine  farms,  that  he  went  out  to  Ohio  and  bought  the 
jack  whose  picture  is  shown  herewith.  The  animal  is 
a  mighty  clever  little  fellow,  is  getting  good  foals,  and 
thus  far  has  proved  to  be  a  mighty  good  investment. 

Somerset  County,  Me.  c.  m.  gallup. 

The  Florists’  Exchange  reports  the  death  of  a  child  in 
Oregon  from  eating  the  berries  of  the  Virginia  creeper, 
Anipelopsis  quinquefolia,  which  had  not  previously  been 
regarded  as  poisonous,  though  the  bark,  sometimes  used 
cautiously  in  medicine,  appears  to  possess  poisonous  prop¬ 
erties. 
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LIME  OR  TILE  DRAINAGE. 
Improving  the  Land  from  the 
Bottom. 

On  page  637,  J.  T.  H.,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  writes  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
perience  with  lime  on  the  potato 
crop.  In  our  section  of  New 
York  State  a  lime  application  is 
sure  to  produce  scab  on  potatoes. 
In  a  certain  garden  on  a  farm 
that  the  writer  owns  there  is  a 
spot  where  ashes  had  been 
dumped,  and  although  they  had, 
been  all  cleared  away  as  much  as 
possible  the  potatoes  grown  on 
that  spot  were  always  worthless 
on  account  of  scab.  Although 
this  was  not  lime,  the  results  were 
the  same.  [The  ashes  contain 
one-third  their  weight  of  lime. — 
Eds.]  But  J.  T.  H.  gives  me  a 
text  for  a  sermon,  and  with  my 
life  experience  and  observations 
before  me  I  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  it  to  your  readers. 

The  way  a  great  deal  of  our 
agricultural  land  is  handled  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  way  I  have  seen 
some  buildings  erected;  the 
building  first,  and  then  after  a 
time  when  it  had  settled  out  of 
shape,  a  foundation  was  placed 
beneath  and  much  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  value  of  the  building  was 
lost.  The  roof,  if  of  any  of  the 
various  kinds  of  flexible  materi¬ 
als,  is  wrinkled  badly.  The  plas¬ 
tering  is  cracked  on  the  walls, 
doors  and  windows  out  of  plumb, 
etc.  The  foundation  is  the  first 
requisite.  J.  T.  H.  says  the  lands 
were  so  wet  that  the  Alfalfa  killed 
out,  as  did  Crimson  clover,  and 
the  year  that  he  had  the  good 
crop  of  potatoes  was  a  dry  one, 
making  conditions  favorable. 

Although  the  soil  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  very  different  from  our 
Western  New  York  lands,  one 
rule  holds  good  in  both  and  every 
case,  that  land  needs  underdrain¬ 
ing.  Then  it  will  be  moist  in  dry 
seasons,  and  in  the  Spring  or 
after  every  heavy  rain  at  any  time 
of  the  year  it  will  always  be  dry 
and  ready  to  cultivate  much 
sooner  than  the  other  and  higher 
parts  of  the  land,  and  always 
produce  heavier  crops;  again,  it  is 
easier  to  plow  and  cultivate.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  acres  of 
this  class  of  land  in  Connecticut, 
covered,  in  many  cases,  with  bogs, 
that  I  just  wanted  to  apply  our 
Western  New  York  methods  to, 
for  it  was  land  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  character — simply  held  un¬ 
der  excessive  water  bondage. 

Many  have  spent  their  lives  in 
cultivating  lands  under  this  hand¬ 
icap,  as  did  their  fathers  before 
them,  and  have  passed  into  the 
broad  beyond  never  realizing  the 
wealth  of  possibilities -that  these 
acres  possessed.  I  will  cite  one 
of  the  many  instances  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  This  was  a  small  farm, 
70  acres.  Little  was  ever  grown 
on  it  but  grass,  and  that  of  a 
scant  growth  and  poor  quality, 
particularly  in  the  large  rather 
flat  field  by  the  swamp.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  man  who 
believed  in  the  value  of  tile  drain¬ 
age.  A  couple  of  miles  of  drains 
were  put  in,  and  as  there  was 
abundant  fall  and  good  outlet, 
with  a  soil  easily  worked,  it  was 
no  great  and  expensive  job.  But 
the  results  are  wonderful.  The 
soil  acidity  is  corrected  without 
the  lime  application  (although 
I  should  advise  its  use),  and  the 
present  owner  is  gathering  where 
others  strewed.  There  is  no  fear 
of  the  overpopulation  of  this 


of  his  neighbors,  installed  a 
most  complete  system  of  drain¬ 
age  on  the  home  farm,  where 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  this  class 
of  land.  He  made  the  growing 
of  potatoes  a  specialty,  and  the 
story  of  his  wonderful  yields  was 
heralded  far  and  wide.  The  skep¬ 
tics  became  converts  and  profited 
by  his  example.  But  proper  pro¬ 
vision  was  not  made  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  fertility,  and 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in 
yield  of  the  potato  crop.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  change  is  being  made  in 
the  rotation,  at  present,  and  this 
land  will  still  be  heard  from  as 
producing  record  crops.  There 
is  no  other  one  thing  that  money 
can  be  invested  in  that  will  give 
such  returns — not  only  in  dollars 
but  in  that  which  is  of  more  value 
— the  lifting  of  the  profession  of 
farming  to  a  higher  plane  where 
it  properly  belongs  as  the  noblest 
occupation  man  can  engage  in, 
for  it  prepares  the  way  for  all 
the  other  progressive  methods 
in  the  way  of  fruits,  grains,  etc. 

HENRY  E.  COX. 


country,  for  when  all  our  waste  land  is  re¬ 
claimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  the 
whole  of  Europe  could  be  dumped  in  on  us, 
and  there  would  be  food  for  all. 

Again,  when  this  class  of  land  is  reclaimed 
by  drainage,  it  is  rich  with  the  stored-up  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  material  for  crop  production, 


and,  under  proper  management,  this  fertility 
is  easily  maintained.  The  mistake,  however, 
is  sometimes  made  that  its  resources  in  this 
line  are  inexhaustible,  and  after  a  few  years 
there  is  a  decrease  in  these  marvelous  crops. 
One  instance :  A  young  man,  bright  and 
progressive,  against  the  advice  and  criticism 


THE  ORIGINAL  ORANGE  COUNTY  HEN  HOUSE.  Fig.  277. 


REAR  VIEW  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY  HEN  HOUSE.  Fig.  278. 


WHERE  THE  HENS  SPEND  THEIR  DAYS.  Fig 


WHERE  THE  HORSE  DOES  THE  STACKING.  Fig.  280. 


DRAINAGE  FOR  TREES. 

The  larger  part  of  the  soil  on 
my  little  suburban  farm  is  clay 
loam,  a  part  lies  flat  and  low. 
This  top  layer  of  soil  reaches 

down  about  three  feet;  under 

that  is  sand.  I  have  lost  three 
apple  trees  during  the  last  hard 
Winter,  five  years  from  the  plant¬ 
ing,  in  nice  shape  last  Fall — dead 
this  Spring.  Other  trees  of  the 
same  age  and  varieties,  planted 

on  higher  ground,  came  through 

all  right.  I  have  been  thinking  re¬ 
garding  the  planting  of  new  trees 
in  place  of  the  ones  lost.  If  I 
plant  the  new  trees  according  to 
may  own  figuring,  I  will  dig  holes 
down  to  the  sand,  then  I  will 
throw  in  cobble  and  broken  stone 
say  six  inches,  then  good,  loose 
soil  (not  clay),  in  which  I  will 
plant  my  trees.  I  figure  that  in 
this  way  I  will  get  better  drain¬ 
age  than  at  present. 

Will  some  of  you  old  apple 
men  tell  me  if  I  am  figuring  right 
in  this  matter?  I  know  to  most 
of  you  three  young  apple  trees 
does  not  mean  much,  but  it  is 
not  funny  to  me  at  all  to  dig  out 
those  three  trees  that  I  planted 
five  years  ago,  and  which  I  have 
worked  over,  and  watched  and 
have  seen  grow  into  sturdy, 
healthy  little  trees  with  promise) 
in  a  year  or  two  longer  of  red-t 
cheeked  and  golden  fruit,  only  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  spade  and  the 
ax.  All  of  which  strengthens  my 
convictions  that  when  it  comes 
to  gambling  in  uncertainties  or 
taking  business  chances,  the  farm¬ 
er  is,  far  and  away,  more  of  a 
gambler  than  his  brother  in  town. 
In  my  business  in  the  city,  if  I 
make  an  error  in  judgment  or 
meeting  with  a  business  accident, 
I  can  correct  my  error  or  make 
good  my  accident  the  next  day 
or  the  next  week,  but  let  me  make 
an  error  in  judgment  in  farm 
work,  or  meet  with  an  “accident,'’ 
like  my  three  frozen  trees,  and  I 
wait  12  long  months  for  a  chance 
to  correct  my  error  and  possibly 
12  long  years  to  make  good  an 
accident  to  a  choice  tree.  j.  b.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  will 
help  the  drainage  and  in  a  severe 
Winter  help  the  trees.  It  will 
not  be  equal  to  a  good  system  of 
tile  drainage.  On  our  own  farm 
these  small  well  or  saucer  drains 
finally  fill  up  and  refuse  to  let 
the  water  through. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


Strawberries  and  Lime. 

J.  A.  II. ,  Bala,  Pa. — I  have  always  been 
advised  that  lime  or  any  other  straight 
alkali,  or  alkaline  earth,  is  detrimental  to 
soil  for  strawberry  culture,  as  an  acid 
soil  is  essential.  1  notice  that  my  straw¬ 
berry  bed  is  beginning  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  sorrel.  Some  call  this  sour  grass. 
Is  it  not  evident  from  this  that  the  soil  may 
be  becoming  too  acid,  and  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  alkali,  in  combination,  per¬ 
haps  Thomas  phosphate,  would  improve  the 
soil  for  strawberries?  This  strawberry  bed 
has  always  been  very  well  mulched  and 
fertilized  with  rotten  stable  manure,  and 
the  crop  is  fairly  good  in  size,  but  the 
flavor  of  the  berries  is  not  as  sweet  as  it 
used  to  be. 

Ans. — How  old  is  this  bed?  After 
some  years  in  the  same  soil  the  straw¬ 
berry  seems  to  act  as  you  describe.  In 
our  own  experience  lime  or  wood  ashes 
do  this  crop  more  harm  than  good  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  general  testimony. 
The  sorrel  is  not  a  sure  indication  that 
the  soil  is  too  sour.  Rotten  stable  man¬ 
ure  is  usually  alkaline,  and,  when  freely 
used,  the  soil  will  not  become  too  sour. 
We  should  plow  or  dig  up  the  old  bed 
after  fruiting  and  start  another  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  place. 

Spray  for  Rose-bugs. 

E.  E.,  Medford,  E.  J. — Can  you  offer 
some  relief  from  the  ravages  of  rose  bugs. 
They  destroy  the  roses,  magnolias,  Hy¬ 
drangeas,  snowballs,  grapes,  cherries,  and 
have  seriously  hurt  two  elm  trees  by  eating 
the  leaves.  They  seem  worse  right  here 
than  in  any  other  locality  we  know.  Would 
arsenate  of  lead  hurt  the  bushes?  Is  there 
any  v.  uy  at  all  to  save  the  cherries?  The 
insects  seem  to  Increase  each  year,  and 
though  they  stay  such  a  short  time  we  see 
the  result  of  their  ravages  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Ans.- — In  the  vineyards  of  New  York 
State,  where  the  rose-bug  or  rose-cliafer 
is  very  destructive  to  grape  blossoms, 
arsenate  of  lead  is  found  very  useful. 
Eight  to  10  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
are  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
to  which  is  added  one  gallon  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  The  molasses  makes  the  spray 
stick  better  and  also  seems  to  induce 
the  insects  to  eat  the  poisoned  foliage 
or  flowers  more  readily.  We  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  poison  spray  on 
cherries,  or  on  our  garden  flowers, 
though  the  insects  are  such  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance  that  it  may  be  necessary. 
They  are  always  prone  to  attack  white 
or  light-colored  flowers ;  thus  the  white 
or  pale-pink  roses  are  always  the  worst 
sufferers.  •  We  are  told  that  the  insects 
are  very  short-sighted,  hence  attracted 
by  the  light  color.  Probably  the  elm 
trees  are  attacked  by  the  elm  leaf-beetle, 
rather  than  the  rose-bugs,  as  the  former 
is  now  a  very  troublesome  pest.  It  is 
dull  greenish  yellow,  with  two  black 
stripes  on  the  wing-covers.  Its  yellow 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  from  them  hatch  yellow, 
black-spotted  larvae,  covered  with  tufts 
of  hair.  Spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  as  for  the  rose-bugs,  is  advised 
a  first  spraying  when  the  beetles  begin 
feeding,  a  second  as  soon  as  the  larvae 
are  hatched,  and  a  third  about  10  days 
later.  This  is  found  to  control  the 
beetle  quite  effectually. 

Strawberry  Leaf-roller. 

/).  S.,  La  Salic,  III. — My  strawberry  bed 
is  being  ruined  with  the  leaf-roller,  a  small 
green  worm  about  one-lialf  inch  long  when 
full  grown.  The  first  that  you  see  of  them 
on  the  strawberry  plants  is  that  the  leaves 
are  rolled  up.  One  of  my  strawberry  beds 
was  completely  ruined  last  Summer  with 
this  insect,  and  it  looks  at  present  as 
though  it  was  going  to  be  the  same  this 
Summer.  One  of  my  beds  is  swarfning 
with  them,  also  used  kerosene  emulsion 
with  apparently  no  effect.  The  emulsion 
kilLs  the  worms  that  it  touches,  but  as 
they  are  all  rolled  up  inside  the  leaf  it 
does  not  get  many  of  them.  No  one  around 
here  seems  to  know  wbat  to  do  for  it ; 
other  berry  growers  have  it  in  their  straw¬ 
berry  beds  just  the  same. 

Ans. — The  strawberry  leaf-roller  is  a 
pest  that  is  usually  local  in  its  ravages, 
not  often  extending  over  wide  areas. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  difficult  pest  to  con¬ 
trol,  when  once  it  obtains  a  foothold  in 
a  field  of  strawberries.  In  Florida  the 
insect  passes  the  Winter  in  folded 
leaves  of  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
probably  as  a  “worm”  or  larva  and  as 
a  quiet  pupa.  The  moths  appear  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  green  leaves.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  hatch  the  young  larvae 
go  to  the  top  sides  of  the  leaves  and  be¬ 
gin  to  feed.  This  is  the  time  to  kill 
them.  The  young  caterpillars  may  be 
killed  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2/  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  grower 
should  apply  the  poison  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  before  the  caterpillars  appear,  so 
that  when  they  do  come  they  will  not 


be  able  to  find  a  leaf  to  eat  that  has 
not  been  poisoned.  Therefore,  just  as 
soon  as  the  moths  are  seen  flying  about 
the  plants  in  fair  numbers  begin  the 
spraying.  As  the  plants  grow  rapidly 
spray  again  a  week  later  and  a  third 
time  a  week  thereafter.  One  spraying 
does  very  little  good,  because  the  moths 
deposit  their  eggs  over  so  long  a  time 
that  fresh  young  caterpillars  keep  ap¬ 
pearing  through  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  and  sometimes  longer.  If 
the  work  of  poisoning  has  not  been  done 
at  just  the  right  time  to  catch  the  cater¬ 
pillars  then  after  the  crop  is  off  the 
beds  rake  off  all  the  foliage  and  burn  it. 
This  will  kill  the  larvae  and  pupae  and 
lessen  the  number  of  moths  next  year. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

Spraying  Tomatoes. 

II.  X.,  Hannibal,  O. — What  is  the  best 
spraying  material  for  tomatoes,  for  both 
fungus  diseases  and  insects?  Will  spraying 
produce  larger  and  finer  tomatoes?  Will 
it  cause  them  to  ripen  earlier  or  later?  I 
am  told  that  spraying  will  cause  them  to 
ripen  later,  and  that  if  the  vines  blight 
the  tomatoes  will  ripen  earlier.  Is  this  so? 
My  tomato  vines  are  from  nine  to  12  inches 
high  and  some  vines  have  small  tomatoes 
on.  and  I  am  also  told  that  they  are  too 
small  to  spray  yet.  Does  the  size  of  the 
vines  make  any  difference?  What  is  the 
best  time  of  day  to  spray,  and  how  often 
should  they  be  sprayed? 

Ans. — Bordeaux  mixture  and  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  have  been  considered  the 
best  fungicide  and  insecticide  for  spray¬ 
ing  tomatoes.  The  tomato  is  affected 
with  a  considerable  number  of  diseases, 
including  the  early  blight  of  potatoes, 
which  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
foliage  and  finally  the  death  of  the 
plant.  The  tomato  is  often  attacked 
by  the  flea  beetle  and  sometimes  by 
the  potato  beetle,  so  it  is  well  to  add 
two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
to  each  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  for  the 
first  two  or  three  sprayings  of  the  to¬ 
matoes.  To  be  most  successful  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  tomato  diseases,  it  is  well 
to  spray  the  plants  first,  just  before  they 
are  transplanted  from  the  beds  into  the 
field,  and  then  once  every  10  days  or 
two  weeks  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  and  the  vines  become  large  and 
cover  the  ground  quite  well.  When 
tomato  plants  are  seriously  affected 
with  early  blight,  the  leaves  die  and 
the  tomatoes  ripen  quickly.  The  amount 
of  the  crop  is  reduced,  however.  If  it 
attacks  the  plants  before  much  fruit  is 
set,  the  crop  may  be  almost  a  complete 
failure.  Thorough  spraying,  which  pre¬ 
vents  leaf  blight,  will  cause  the  vines 
to  remain  green  longer  and  prolong  the 
season,  but  it  will  not  tend  to  make  the 
general  ripening  period  later.  The 
early  blight  commonly  attacks  the  old 
leaves  near  the  base  of  the  plant  first, 
so  that  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
when  they  first  go  into  the  field  to  in¬ 
sure^  protection  against  the  disease. 
When  once  a  disease  like  early  blight  is 
established  within  the  plant,  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  damage.  The  vines  can 
be  sprayed  at  any  time  during  the  day 
when  the  foliage  is  dry.  M.  a.  blake. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


bad  entered  into  to  pay  the  fellow  exor¬ 
bitant  rates  for  nursery  stock,  involving 
altogether  the  expenditure  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  The  district  attorney  has 
concluded  liis  work  in  the  matter  and  as 
a  result  the  farmers  have  been  made  happy. 

“It  was  first  discovered  that  the  man 
had  not  filed  the  proper  certificate  in  this 
county.  Ilis  attorney  was  communicated 
with  and  came  here  and  then  the  district 
attorney  laid  down  the  law  and  informed 
him  that  if  his  client  attempted  to  force 
the  farmers  to  abide  by  their  contracts 
with  him  that  there  was  serious  danger 
that  he  could  be  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  on 
false  representations. 

“Some  of  the  shipments  of  trees  have  al¬ 
ready  commenced  to  arrive,  but  the  man 
took  some  good  advice  and  when  he  came 
to  the  farmers  for  settlement  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  contracts  at  the  exorbitant 
prices  the  rural  men  had  signed  for  and 
the  dealer  either  called  off  the  contract,  or 
where  a  farmer  wanted  the  stock  he  made 
such  a  big  reduction  in  price  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  willing  to  make  the  deal.” 
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I2SACRE-AN-H0UR  SIFTER 

applies  Paris  Green  and  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
pure  or  mixed,  with  lime  or  plaster,  etc.  Also 
Bug  Death  and  Slug  Shot  or  any  dry  insecticide 
to  Potatoes,  Cotton,  Currant  Bushes,  etc.,  in 
any  quantity  desired,  AS  FAST  AS  A  MAN 
CAN  WALK.  One  man  can  cover  two  rows 
•iw  *  once,  using  one  in  each  hand.  Better 
imyol^er  implement  at  any  price,  for 
— Sw^tliis  kind  of  busiiu  ss.  At  dealers,  75c.  Pre- 
i&Sfpaid  by  express.  $1.00. 

Acre-an-Hour  Sifter  Co.,  Po’keensic.  N.  Y. 
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MR.  “SMOOTH”  AND  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Our  readers  have  followed  the  movements 
of  II.  M.  Whiting,  the  nursery  agent,  with 
interest.  We  think  Mr.  Whiting  the  most 
expert  tree  agent  that  ever  took  the  road, 
and  in  company  with  other  champions,  we 
are  glad  to  give  him  place.  Therefore  we 
print  the  following  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
Journal : 

“The  farmers  of  Niagara  county  to  the 
number  of  about  500  have  had  experience 
with  a  clever  talker,  one  A.  “Mr.  Smooth” 
of  Geneva  and  Boston,  which  they  will  not 
soon  forget  and  it  is  certain  that  when  an¬ 
other  “Mr.  Smooth”  approaches  these  sons 
of  the  soil  he  is  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
selling  whatever  article  he  may  he  dealing 
in,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  nursery 
stock.  It  was  only  with  the  aid  of  the  disT 
trict  attorney’s  office  that  the  farmers  were 
saved  from  an  expenditure  of  many  dollars 
each. 

“It  was  last  Fall  ‘Mr.  Smooth,’  who 
claims  to  have  nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
a#nd  at  Boston,  Mass.,  went  through  this 
county.  He  was  so  clever  with  his  in¬ 
ducements  that  he  had  signed  up  several 
hundred  farmers  to  an  iron  bound  contract 
to  purchase  nursery  stock  before  they  real¬ 
ly  realized  what  they  had  doue.  In  fact 
farmers  that  had  no  land  upon  which  to 
plant  the  stock  were  induced  to  buy  and 
the  man  almost  convinced  some  that  he 
had  plum  trees  upon  which  pineapples 
could  he  raised. 

“He  would  inform  the  victim  that  people 
would  come  from  near  and  far  to  see  thft 
wonderful  sight  when  his  nursery  stock  got 
in  working  order.  He  would  only  let  a  few 
go  to  each  customer,  however,  though  his 
contract  showed  that  he  had  nothing  for 
sale  but  what  could  be  purchased  from  any 
nursery.  His  prices,  nevertheless,  were 
about  10  times  as  high  as  the  regular 
rate. 

“Finally  some  of  the  farmers  got  wind 
through  farm  journals  that  all  was  uot 
right  with  ‘Mr.  Smooth’s’  scheme  and  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  indicted 
in  Orleans  County  for  doing  business  with¬ 
out  filling  a  certificate  of  his  company  as 
required  by  law.  A  small  fine  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  conviction. 

“This  matter  brought  Niagara  Countv 
farmers  post  haste  to  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  Aekerson  to  see  if  there  was  some 
loop-hole  escape  from  the  contracts  they 


THE  STARLING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Entomologist  for  1910  contains  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  European  starling, 
•which  was  first  introduced  into  New  York 
City  in  1890,  and  has  now  reached  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  tl,  is  spreading  over  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  western  central  Europe,  winters 
south  to  Africa  and  is  accidental  in  Green¬ 
land.  It  may  be  described  briefly  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Length,  8 Vi  inches;  adult  male;  black 
with  purple  and  green  reflections,  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  the  upper  parts  more  or  less  tipped 
with  pale  buff ;  under  tail-coverts  edged 
with  white ;  beak  yellow ;  feet  flesh-colored, 
tinged  with  brown ;  female,  spotted  below 
as  well  as  above ;  young,  uniform  ash 
brown,  faintly  streaked  with  darker.  Those 
who  see  it  for  the  first  time  usually  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  blackbird  with  a  yellow  bill. 

The  starling  goes  about  in  great  flocks, 
and  it  is  very  familiar  with  man,  nesting 
in  hollow  trees,  bird  houses,  etc.,  as  the 
sparrow  does.  Like  our  cowbird,  it  seems 
fond  of  frequenting  pastures  or  places 
where  cattle  are  kept.  It  is  said  even  to 
alight  on  the  backs  of  cattle  and  sheep  In 
search  of  ticks  and  other  insects  that  infest 
them.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  ground  feeder, 
and  feeds  on  lawns  and  in  grass  fields, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  gardens  and 
plowed  hands.  It  destroys  grubs,  earth¬ 
worms,  snails  and  many  of  the  insects 
which  ordinarily  infest  grass  lands  and  the 
droppings  of  cattle.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  in  Europe  that  the  benefits  it  confers 
on  the  farmer  far  exceed  the  harm  it  does 
by  attacks  on  fruit  or  crops.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
the  starling  has  become  a  pest  to  the 
farmer.  The  habit  of  collecting  in  enor¬ 
mous  flocks  is  the  great  element  of  danger. 
When  a  great  number  of  auy  species  having 
grain-eating  or  fruit-eating  propensities  is 
collected  in  one  locality  it  is  capable  of 
doing  great  harm  in  a  very  short  time. 
Such  flights,  however  are  often  productive 
of  good. 

The  forest  authorities  in  Bavaria  during 
an  invasion  of  the  spruce  moth  or  “nun“ 
in  1889-91  noted  great  flights  of  starlings, 
which  were  credibly  estimated  to  contain  as 
many  as  10,000  in  a  flock,  all  busy  feeding 
on  the  caterpillars  and  pupse  of  this  moth. 
The  attraction  of  starlings  to  such  cen¬ 
ters  was  so  great  that  market  gardeners 
seriously  felt  their  absence  in  distant  parts 
of  the  region.  In  England,  the  starling  is 
very  destructive  to  hush  and  tree  fruits  in 
many  districts.  It  is  regarded  as  valuable 
on  grass  land,  where  it  destroys  many 
larvae,  wireworms,  etc.,  also  ticks  on  sheep, 
but  it  is  getting  too  numerous  for  the 
comfort  of  fruit  growers.  It  is  also  very 
pugnacious ;  other  birds  that  nest  in  hole's 
have  no  peace  until  the  starlings  are  all 
satisfied,  and  it  is  said  to  devour  newly- 
hatched  sparrows. 

As  to  the  feeding  habits  of  the  starling, 
it  will  eat  apples,  according  to  some  Ameri¬ 
can  observers,  and  we  And  from  European 
experience  that  it  is  destructive  to  many 
other  fruits,  including  grapes.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  Fall,  when  they  gather  into 
flocks  of  a  thousand  or  more,  they  are  very 
destructive  to  corn  in  the  ear.  Other  ob¬ 
servers  say  they  pull  up  young  plauts  and 
sprouting  corn,  and  they  are  accused  of 
feeding  hickory  blossoms  to  their  young, 
and  destroying  tree  buds.  But  they  are 
enormous  insect  eaters,  and  the  bulk  of 
their  food  is  of  this  class.  Among  insects 
found  in  their  stomachs  by  the  investigator 
were  cutworms,  wireworms,  Colorado  potato 
beetles,  white  grubs,  thousand-legs,  inch 
worms  and  other  caterpillars,  beetles  and 
grasshoppers.  The  ornithologist  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  the  starling  is  not 
numerous  enough  in  Massachusetts  to  do 
auy  appreciable  injury  to  fruit  crops,  vege¬ 
tation  or  native  birds.  Thus  far  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  benefificial  here,  as  it  does  some 
good  by  destroying  noxious  insects.  Under 
our  laws  it  is  protected  at  all  times,  but 
if  its  numbers  increase  unduly  it  may  be 
necessary  to  deny  it  the  legal  protection 
now  afforded  to  insectivorous  birds. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
E.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

sole  GENUINE  SABE  SOY  BEANS 

yielding.  BAILEY  ORCHARD  CO.,  Fishcrsville,  Va. 

NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEYITT’S  Catalogue,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 

WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound.. .3 — 4—5  Conts 
Torn . 2—3—4  Conts 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued 
by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless  information 
on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many  sources; 
United  States  Government,  State  Experiment 
Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  success¬ 
ful  growers.  This  information  was  secured  at  a 
great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research  and  yet  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get  results  from 
the  first  planting,  how  to  select  and  prepare  the 
soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing,  liming  and  how 
to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant,  how  to  plant. 
It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the  growing  period, 
how  to  get  bigger  than  average  crops,  and  how 
to  cut  and  cure.  The  contents  of  this  book  are 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  (every  farm  has  some  land  that 
will  grow  alfalfa)  but  we  gladly  send  it  without 
cost  or  obligation,  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  ct 
once.  Don’t  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  todn  -. 
GcrmanAinerican“Nitragin”Co..303MasonSt.,Milwauliee.W:s. 


"FULLY  GUARANTEED" 

LfALfAONYOUR 

mm 

20  acres  means  at  least  Rixty  tons  of  feed  equal  to  a 
full  srain  ration — or  $1,000  clear  profit  if  sold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  isn’t  it.  Write  us  today  and 
let  us  tell  you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  this 
great  forage  crop,  so  it  will  be  a  permanent  success 
on  yon  r  farm.  Enrich  your  corn  land  this  year  by 
planting  between  the  rows  or  in  the  hills. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVEH— SOY  BEANS 
INOCULATED  WITH 

FARMOGERM 

SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Free  Book  No.  11 
IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

EARP-TH0MA3  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

DoUar9s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEASH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

jos.  h.  blackTson  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


JCVss*  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 

r  iStMe  C  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $fi  00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milfobd,  Delaware. 

WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1012  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM, 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Sun,  Chesweld,  Del. 

WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  also  Field  and 
Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO, 
CABBAGE,  TOMATO  PLANTS,  by  mail,  postpaiJ 

05c.  hundred.  Low  thousand  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

HARK Y  E.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  V. 

ABBAGEand  CELERY  PLANTS — Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000;Tomaio,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CABBAGE,  CAITUFLOWER  and  CELERY 
PI.  ANTS.  Pricelist  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Spring, Cel. 


s 


WEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Be(i  Sc  Yellow, $2  perlOOO.  Cabbu.r* 
»V  Tomato  Plants.  List  Free.  >V.  S.  FORI)  &  SON,  Ilartly, Del. 


BINDER  TWINE  7^c  lb. 

From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  O. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Best  Standard,  guaranteed  500  ft.  to 
lb.,  $7.10  per  cwt.  Paris  Green, 
17c.  Other  bargains.  Write  for 
price  list  No.  14. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Chickens 


.  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  orotect  * 

their  drinking  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  Jagfi 
to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  with  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

.  It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water — won’t  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  15 11  from  top— water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  oat  of  order.  One,  two  and  tliree  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
p  If  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25, 

fa  OTIS  &  MOE,  20 IS  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Currants  Losing  Fruit. 

II.  IF.  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — My  planta¬ 
tion  of  Rod  Cross  currants,  set  very  close¬ 
ly  between  peach  trees,  while  very  luxur¬ 
iant  in  foliage  and  apparently  in  good  con¬ 
dition  have  dropped  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  small  fruits  at  the  end  of  branches, 
so  much  so  that  the  crop  is  seriously  dam¬ 
aged.  In  the  early  Spring  the  fruit  set 
very  well,  and  I  anticipated  a  large  yield, 
but  from  bad  weather  conditions  or  some 
other  cause  the  sets  droped  from  time  to 
time.  These  currant  plants  have  made  a 
very  large  and  heavy  growth  and  have  far 
too  many  branches  to  develop  and  ripen 
fruit  properly.  The  condition  mentioned 
above  was  not  caused  by  the  currant  worm, 
as  we  keep  this  under  control  by  early 
spraying.  Soil  is  rich  heavy  clay,  well  fer¬ 
tilized. 

Ans. — An  explanation  for  the  slough¬ 
ing  off  of  the  berries  in  the  above  case 
might  be  traced  to  one  of  several 
causes.  The  most  probable  as  the  in¬ 
quirer  suggests,  is  the  maintenance  of 
too  much  branch  and  leaf,  resulting  in 
poorly  developed  pollen  grains.  Fre¬ 
quently  with  other  fruits  the  potency 
of  the  pollen  is  only  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  stimulation  enough  to  cause  the 
berry  to  appear  fertilized  when  later 
it  will  slough.  This  is  quite  common 
with  the  grape  when  more  canes  are 
put  on  the  wires  than  the  vigor  of  the 
vine  warrants.  It  is  more  noticeable 
during  unfavorable  weather  at  bloom¬ 
ing,  being  especially  marked  if  warm 
dry  winds  prevail.  Heavy  nitrogenous 
fertilization  is  known  to  produce  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  It 
might  be  well  in  this  case  to  withhold 
such  fertilizers  for  a  year  or  two. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


An  Orchard  Proposition. 

M.  B  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — I  am  thinking  of 
turning  an  old  farm  into  an  orchard  and 
would,  ask  you  to  give  me  returns  from 
R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis 
apples ;  Dorset  and  Bartlett  pears.  I 
realize  that  there  would  be  a  good  many 
conditions  which  would  make  it  hard  to 
tell  definitely  what  the  results  would  be. 
We  would  assume  that  I  would  buy  the 
first  size  or  five-foot  stock. 

Ans. — Approximate  average  yearly 
yield  in  bushels  following  the  year  after 
the  five-foot  stock  has  been  planted : 
Apples,  Rhode  Island,  Ben  Davis,  Bald¬ 
win,  Greenings:  pears,  Dorset,  Bartlett: 
First  year,  second  year,  third  year, 
fourth  year,  fifth  year,  none ;  sixth  year, 
one  peck;  seventh  year,  two  pecks; 
eighth  year,  three  pecks;  ninth  year,  one 
peck;  tenth  year,  excepting  Ben  Davis, 
one  barrel ;  six  pecks,  Ben  Davis.  That 
is  about  the  record  in  our  own  orchard. 
Baldwin  and  Greening  rarely  give  profit¬ 
able  crops  before  10  years.  We  have  cases 
where  through  injury  to  the  trunk  a 
special  treatment  like  Summer  pruning, 
these  varieties  start  at  six  to  seven 
years,  but  a  man  figuring  on  a  business 
orchard  cannot  expect  returns  under 
nine  years.  The  “Experts”  will  tell  you 
another  story,  but  this  is  our  ex¬ 
perience.  With  us  the  pears  come  along 
about  with  Ben  Davis. 


Whitewashing  to  Protect  Peach  Trees. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten,  of 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  reported 
an  experiment  in  spraying  peach  trees  with 
whitewash  during  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  The  object  in  giving  this  white 
coating  was  to  reflect  the  heat  and  keep 
the  trees  dormant  during  late  Winter  and 
Spring.  If  this  could  be  done  of  course 
blooming  would  be  somewhat  delayed,  and 
thus  the  danger  from  a  late  frost  would 
not  be  so  great.  Very  little  has  been  heard 
lately  about  this  practice.  A  number  of 
our  readers  have  asked  about  it,  and  Prof. 
Whitten  has  made  the  following  report : 

"Perhaps  the  most  practical  data  I  can 
give  you  is  to  suggest  that  for  10  con¬ 
secutive  years  we  whitewashed  diagonal 
rows  of  peach  trees  across  the  Experiment 
Station  orchard  just  before  midwinter.  In 
this  section  we  had  five  general  peach 
crops  during  that  10  years  on  untreated 
trees ;  on  whitewashed  trees  of  the  same 
varieties  we  had  eight  crops.  The  five 
crops  on  untreated  trees  were  not  all  full 
crops ;  the  eight  crops  on  treated  trees 
were  all  but  two  full  crops.  More  than 
double  the  amount  of  fruit  was  secured  in 
10  years  on  the  whitewashed  trees.  The 
treated  trees  were  anywhere  from  a  few 
days  up  to  10  days  later  in  blooming.  In 
years  when  normal  weather  prevailed  until 
sudden  warm  spells  brought  the  trees  into 
bloom  hurriedly,  there  was  only  a  little 
difference  in  time  of  blooming,  and  under 
normal  conditions  there  was  a  week  or 
more  difference  in  their  blooming.  This  is 
less  important,  however,  than  the  fact  that 
the  whitewashed  trees  began  their  first 
starting  into  slight  growth  on  sunny  days 
in  late  Winter  fully  six  weeks  later  than 
the  naked  trees.  Almost  every  Winter  in 
this  section,  dormant  peach  trees  will  en¬ 
dure  any  cold  weather  that  we  have.  There 
was  a  period  of  six  weeks  during  the  last 
nart  of  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  when 
The  whitened  trees  were  fully  dormant  after 
nnwhitened  trees  had  begun  to  swell  and 


grow  enough  to  make  them  susceptible  to 
injury  from  any  severe  cold. 

"Only  a  few  progressive  orchardists  so 
far  as  I  know  arc  attempting  to  white¬ 
wash.  A  few  have  tried  it,  however,  and 
of  those  who  have  tried  it  thoroughly,  most 
of  them  say  that  it  pays.  Now  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  commercially  success¬ 
ful  in  a  maritime  climate  like  most  of 
New  York  State.  1  am  unable  to  say.  Of 
course  in  this  interior  section  we  have  an 
intensely  bright  sunlight.  Purple  coloring 
matter  on  untreated  peach  trees  often  ab¬ 
sorbs  heat  enough  on  a  sunny  cold  day  in 
Winter  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
trees  25  degrees  or  more  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere.  Whitened  trees 
remain  at  atmospheric  temperature  or  us¬ 
ually  a  degree  or  so  below.  Whether  that 
great  difference  would  be  felt  in  the  lake 
region  in  New  York,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Again,  it  should  not  be  believed  that 
whitewashing  is  a  sure  preventive  of  Win¬ 
ter  injury  to  the  peach  trees,  because  Win¬ 
ter  weather  may  sometimes  in  peach  dis¬ 
tricts  he  cold  enough  to  kill  even  the  dor¬ 
mant  fruit  buds.  If  such  temperatures 
prevail,  whitened  buds  would  probably  kill 
as  quickly  as  those  which  are  not  whitened, 
because  all  that  the  whitewashing  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  is  to  keep  the  buds 
dormant.”  j.  c.  written. 

Professor  of  Horticulture. 


White  Grubs  in  Strawberries. 

This  Spring  I  set  out  a  patch  of  500 
Strawberry  plants  and  they  were  all  coming 
out  very  nicely  and  growing  finely  until  a 
few  days  ago.  I  noticed  several  of  the 
plants  wilted,  and  I  could  not  account  why 
they  should  wilt  under  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  they  have  here  this  Spring  to  grow. 
1  began  to  investigate  and  upon  taking 
hold  of  plant  I  lifted  it  right  out  and 
found  the  roots  all  cut  off.  and  upon  dig¬ 
ging  down  below  the  ground  to  ascertain 
the  cause  here  I  found  a  grub-worm  lying 
there,  seemingly  to  enjoy  life.  I  have  taken 
up  several  such  plants  and  all  had  the 
grub  under  them.  I  also  noticed  our  beans 
wilting,  and  upon  investigating  found  that 
the  grub-worm  was  there  too  at  his  work.  I 
have  been  hoeing  and  cultivated  the  land 
with  a  garden  plow.  What  can  be  done  to 
rid  me  of  this  pest?  w.  h.  h. 

Colfax,  Iowa. 

You  may  be  sure  that  white  grub  was 
enjoying  life.  The  only  plan  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  where  the  mature  grubs  are  at  work 
is  hand  picking  or  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  You  must  pull  up  the  plants  when 
they  show  signs  of  trouble  and  kill  the 
grub.  Usually  the  plants  are  so  far  gone 
that  you  cannot  save  them.  Sometimes  by 
severe  pruning,  both  root  and  top,  and 
watering,  you  can  make  them  grow.  The 
bisulphide  treatment  was  described  on  pages 
227  and  3G5  of  this  year.  On  a  large  scale 
the  remedy  is  to  kill  out  the  grubs  before 
the  plants  are  set.  This  is  done  by  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  for  two  or  three  years 
after  a  sod.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
pasture  a  drove  of  active  shotes  in  the  fiold. 


Winter  Spelt  in  Michigan. 

Tell  us  more  about  that  Winter  spelt,  a 
grain  said  to  bo  seeded  with  Hairy  vetch. 
*  Mr.  G.  II.  Redfield,  of  Cass  Co.,  Mich., 
sends  us  the  following  facts : 

"I  have  raised  ‘Winter  spelt'  for  18  years, 
sowing  and  handling  same  as  wheat,  cut¬ 
ting  while  quite  green,  thrashing  and  using 
the  straw  for  fodder  and  grinding  the  grain 
with  corn,  fine-half  by  weight,  for  dairy 
purposes.  The  grain  takes  the  place  of 
bran  in  our  ration ;  its  protein  content 
said  to  be  14  per  cent ;  its  yield  about  35 
bushels  per  acre,  on  an  average,  for  the 
18  years.  It  sometimes  winter-kills  on  our 
soil  (clay  loam).  I  have  raised  57  bushels 
from  an  acre.  I  consider  it  a  lino  feed  Yw* 
both  cows  and  horses.  T  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  whatever  with  Hairy  vetch  or  any 
cover  crop,  and  know  of  no  one  in  south¬ 
western  Michigan  who  has.  Our  spelt  is  of 
the  beardless  variety,  very  nice  to  handle, 
and  if  cut  at  the  proper  time  clover  catches 
very  nicely  in  it.  I  will  probably  thrash 
800  bushels  this  year.” 


Giving  Corn  a  Chance.- — I  have  noticed 
of  late  a  lot  of  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
well  as  others  on  how  to  tar  corn,  how  to 
make  scarecrows,  how  to  set  crow  traps, 
and  how  to  keep  out  crows  in  general,  by 
brother  farmers  best  ways.  I  have  no  best 
way  to  tell,  neither  do  I  tar  corn,  poison 
corn,  twine  fields  or  build  scarecrows.  I 
spend  the  time  it  takes  to  do  all  these 
things  by  using  the  one-horse  woeder,  start¬ 
ing  it  the  third  day  after  planting  and  go 
over  the  field  once  in  four  days  until  the 
corn  is  big  enough  to  use  the  cultivator, 
then  keep  that  going.  In  case  of  a  rain  I 
start  the  machine  the  next  morning  and 
do  not  give  the  sun  a  chance  to  dry  out 
the  field.  I  have  tried  this  for  eight  years 
and  have  not  had  any  corn  pulled  by  crows, 
while  they  would  be  quite  busy  in  the  field 
over  the  fence.  Crows  as  a  rule  do  not  like 
new  worked  ground.  Farmers  may  think 
it  some  work  to  keep  the  weeder  going,  but 
do  they  stop  to  think  that  corn  is  all  hoed 
when  it  comes  up?  e.  c.  h. 

Connecticut. 


Ringing  the  Crows. — I  note  quite  fre¬ 
quently  that  many  farmers  have  much 
trouble  with  crows  pulling  corn.  1  used  to 
be  troubled  with  them,  and  having  tried 
several  ways  to  keep  them  off  the.  cornfield, 
one  of  which  was  a  shotgun,  inasmuch  as 
I  am  averse  to  killing  any  kind  of  birds, 
I  then  thought  I  would  try  to  scare  them 
which  I  successfully  do  whenever  I  use 
the  method.  It  is  simple  and  easily  fixed 
at  small  cost.  I  used  to  teach  district 
school,  and  in  rural  sections  the  children 
get  (piite  a  way  from  the  “house  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  therefore  to  overcome  that  I  furnished 
my  own  call  bell  and  got  an  extra  good 
one  for  .$1.25,  shrill  and  penetrating;  can 
hear  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  take  this 
bell  and  attach  it  to  a  cross  piece  between 
two  light  posts  set  about  two  feet  apart 
and  in  nearly  the  middle  of  field,  then 
pass  strong  twine  through  screw  eyes  put 
on  stakes  at  intervals  of  a  rod  or  so.  carry¬ 
ing  the  twine  very  close  to  house,  and  then 
give  it  a  few  rings  as  often  as  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  family  passes  by  it.  It  is  most 
necessary  early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
crow  is  "up  with  the  lark”  you  know.  I 
Jfcive  used  this  tor  three  years  with  better 
success  than  anything  I  ever  tried.  Would 
advise  its  trial,  but  don’t  think  that  a  cow 
bell  will  do.  for  it  needs  a  shrill  sound'  to 
scare.  I  usually  place  a  sort  of  dummy 
close  to  bell  so  crows  can  see  as  well  as 
hear.  h.  f.  s. 


The  Attractive  Roof 
That  Protects  Against  Fire 

A  roofing  with  hexagonal  pattern  that  sets  a  new  roofing 
standard.  As  attractive  as  stained  shingles — wears  like  best 
shingles  and  so  moderate  in  cost  that  you  can  easily  afford  it. 
The  protection  it  gives  against  fire  is  alone  worth  all  its  cost. 

NEponseT 


i  PRD SLATE 


is  the  re-adaptation  of  the  sturdy,  long-life  roofing  materials  we  have  been  making 
for  years,  combined  with  a  permanent  colored  surface.  Made  in  green  and  red 
colors.  Don’t  wait  until  you  are  right  up  against  the  roofing  question— learn  about 
this  wonderful  roofing  now. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NEponseT  dealer  near  you. 

He’s  a  good  man  to  know.  Send  postal  today, 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (£■&) 204  Neponset  St. ,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco  Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Remember  that  we 
are  the  makers  of 

NEPONSET  Paroid 

Roofing,  for  years  the 
acknowledged  stand¬ 
ard  high-grade  roofing. 


Over  1,000  Gallons  of  Water 
Pumped  With  1  Pint  of  Gasoline 

That’s  what  you  can  secure  with  the  Eclipse  Pumper.  This 
reliable  little  pumping  engine  will  pump  from  200  to  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour — depending  on  type  and  size  of  pump 
and  lift — and  do  it  on  1  pint  of  gasoline. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Eclipse  Pumper 


frees  you  from  the  labor  of  pumping  by  hand  and  makes  you 
independent  of  wind  or  weather.  The  Eclipse  Pumper  can  be 
attached  to  any  windmill  pump  without  special  attachments. 

/h  p*  /\r\ — plus  the  freight  from  factory, 
Beloit, Wis.  —  is  all  this  abso- 
v  -  , lutely  guaranteed  pumping  en¬ 

gine  costs  you;  an  engine  that  makes  possible  a 
modern  waterworks  system  and  all  its  conven¬ 
iences.  Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  No.  MD  598 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


The  Recognized 
Standard  Line  of 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Dairymen  pronounce  the  PORTER  bam 
fixtures  superior,  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  dependable  than  others.  The 
well-posted  man  who  wants  the  best 
always  buys  the  PORTER. 

Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  the  cows 
without  interfering  with  their  comfort. 
PORTER  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect 
ventilation  and  light  throughout  the  bam 
and  make  it  easy  work  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Our  barn  fixtures  include  Litter  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers  and  Milk  Carriers  running 
on  overhead  tracks,  POUTER  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings  and  other  tools. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  “Perfect  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,”  mulled  free  to  anyone  upon  request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  C0.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


llTWf  f  DRILLING 
fT  JU 1/ 1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


|  ■■  gk  99  hills  Prairie  Dogs, 
m  m  “  ™ Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the  gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Swith  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y. 


I 


The  sowing  of 
Commercial  Fertil¬ 
izers,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Ground  Lime,  Marl,  Land 
Plaster,  Dry  Wood  Ashes,  etc., 
by  the  broadcast  method  is  growing 
more  in  favor  every  year,  because  it 
fertilizes  all  the  land,  and  the  fertilizer  is 
in  evidence  wherever  the  seed  is  planted.  The 
Empire  has  very  wide  range  of  quantity  and  sows 
all  materials  in  a  very  even  manner.  Send  for  the 
Empire  Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower  Pamphlet,  and  then 
go  to  your  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Empire, 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.— 'incorporated  — 

Richmond,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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GOOD  ADVICE  TO  CAMPERS. 

“To  him  who  in  the  Love  of  Nature  holds 
Comn. union  with  her  visible  forms, 

She  speaks  a  various  language.” 

An  expression  of  a  general  truth  by  a 
great  poet.  It  may  not  be  given  to  all  to 
reduce  such  language  to  familiar  idiom,  or 
to  embroider  its  revolutions  with  poetic 
wreaths,  yet  to  most  human  beings  there  is 
a  message  in  the  sibilant  ripple  of  waters 
and  the  "rustle  of  waving  trees._  The  birds 
sing  it  and  flowers  nod  in  admiration.  It 
must  be  an  imperfect  person  who  does  not 
interpret  to  his  own  joy  these  voices  and 
lie  down  in  the  lap  of  earth  with  a  restful 
feeling.  If  there  be  such  exceptions  they 
miss  a  chief  beatitude  of  living.  They  can 
only  experiment  with  such  parodies  as  so¬ 
ciety  has  invented  to  stimulate  and  simu¬ 
late.  To  such  1  have  no  admonition,  but 
to  those  who  “hold  communion  with  her 
visible  forms”  I  have  a  word  to  say.  In 
the  broadest  sense  I  commend  to  young 
men  and  women  intimacy  with  terrestrial 
things  as  elevating,  healthy  and  pleasant ; 
not  to  produce  brain  storm  but  serene  rest 
and  renovation.  Dirt  is  the  cleanest  pro¬ 
duct  of  nature,  and  a  moral  and  physical 
antiseptic.  It  is  good  to  stand  under  the 
arch  of  the  trees  and  drink  the  sweet  air 
and  smile  with  the  beautiful  things  about. 
One  may  then  sing  “Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee”  without  profanation.  The  poet 
dreams  of  it,  the  Psalmist  sublimely  exalts 
it,  and  the  novelist  hovers  over  it  with 
many  a  sentimental  flutter. 

From  the  bosom  of  nature  all  life 
springs,  and  in  the  end  mingles  with  its 
atoms.  Then  the  scars  are  soon  hidden 
and  the  endless  procession  of  beauty  moves 
on.  For  a  long  lifetime  this  “various  lan¬ 
guage"  has  appealed  to  me.  It  led  me  be¬ 
side  still  waters  and  toward  shady  nooks 
and  restful  camps.  I  am  inclined  to  allude 
to  certain  practical  points  to  help  those 
who  wish  to  explore  in  like  manner.  In 
justification  of  this  presumption,  if  it  be 
presuming,  I  offer  large  experience.  Brought 
to  Illinois  in  extreme  youth,  that  vicinage 
was  sparsedly  settled  and  teemed  with  wild 
life.  All  lived  close  to  nature  and  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.  With  an  interest  born 
of  a  pioneer  ancestry,  such  time  as  could 
be  borrowed  or  stolen  from  hard  work  was 
used  to  explore  streams,  wander  over 
prairies  and  through  woods  in  pursuit  of 
the  spoil  lavishly  pi’ovided  for  such  as  I. 
Later  came  the  Civil  War.  and  this  old 
baldheaded  man.  then  a  vigorous  youth, 
took  the  contract  of  putting  down  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  It  took  longer  than  the  optimism 
of  boyhood  anticipated.  When  through 
with  this  strenuous  job,  and  several  of  its 
missiles  through  me,  every  variety  of 
bivouac  and  camp  had  been  used  which 
endless  Yankee  ingenuity  could  devise. 
Later,  and  for  40  years  as  opportunity 
offered,  the  field  sports  of  many  States 
were  tested.  No  year  passed  without  its 
camp  experience  and  intimate  fraternizing 
with  wild  life.  Many  successful  incidents 
are  recalled — the  unsuccessful  ones  are  for¬ 
gotten.  For  pleasure  or  from  necessity  all 
methods  were  tried,  and  whether  successful 
or  otherwise  quickened  life  and  bounding 
health  followed.  Now  that  age  and  wounds 
have  relegated  this  whilom  fiery  youth  to 
the  category  of  “has-beens,”  and  when 
time  has  pushed  from  behind  so  he  can  see 
over  the  border  to  the  “great  beyond,"  a 
little  garrulity  may  be  excused.  May  not 
this  old  man,  the  remnant  of  the  youth 
spoken  of,  talk  to  the  “boys”  and  from 
his  experience  presume  to  tell  them  how 
to  approach  nature  in  its  "visible  forms” 
and  perhaps  instruct  them  on  some  points 
how  in  a  greater  measure  to  enjoy  it  with¬ 
out  learning  in  the  uncertain  school  of 
personal  experience? 

A  treatise  might  be  written  covering  the 
details  of  camp  life  and  living.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  neither  space  nor  present  in¬ 
clination  admits  an  attempt  at  length.  It 
is  apparent  to  all  those  who  have  tried  it 
that  the  keeping  of  food  in  good  order  is, 
without  ice,  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
questions  appertaining  to  camp  life,  and 
any  camp  near  enough  to  neighbors  to  get 
ice  is  a  mollyeodle  imitation  of  the  real 
thing.  By  accident  1  found  complete  ven¬ 
tilation  solved  the  problem  and  interfered 
with  the  heretofore  vested  rights  of  flies, 
vermin  and  all  crawling  things.  The  first 
effort  in  this  direction  without  great  ex¬ 
pectation,  but  astonishing  results,  was  to 
take  an  old  flour  barrel  without  heads, 
which  happened  within  reach,  through 
which  a  rope  was  run  and  swung  up  to  a 
tree  limb  in  a  shady  place,  and  over  each 
end  was  thrown  a  piece  of  old  mosquito 
bar.  By  this  simple  means  entire  immun¬ 
ity  from  vermin  followed  and  food  kept 
almost  as  well  as  in  a  refrigerator.  Blund¬ 
ering  upon  such  a  practical  result  I  then 
for  more  permanent  use  made  a  cupboard 
out  of  an  old  shoe  box,  ventilating  all 
sides  by  openings  covered  with  wire  gauze. 
Inside  suitable  shelves  were  placed,  easily 
removed.  At  the  top  an  eye-bolt  was  in¬ 
serted  and  the  affair  hung  free  from  the 
ground  to  a  tree  in  thick  shade,  and  thus 
without  cost  or  much  mechanical  skill  one 
of  the  unpleasant  features  of  camp  life  was 
eliminated.  Any  kind  of  food — fish,  onions, 
butter,  etc.,  could  be  placed  upon  separate 
shelves  and  no  mixture  of  odors  or  flavors 
followed,  and  all  insect  life  was  shut  out. 

I  suppose  I  have  tried  and  used  about 
every  appliance  for  camp  fire  and  camp 
cooking  known  to  civil  or  military  life.  The 
average  camp  lire  is  a  diabolical  contri¬ 
vance  to  burn  the  fingers  and  fill  the  eyes 
with  smoke.  Its  propensity  to  upset  things 
generally  and  generate  profanity  I  shrink 
from  describing,  because  decent  language 
has  its  limitations.  This  supreme  trouble 
was  conquered  by  the  simple  means  now 
to  be  described.  It  is  only  three  fiat  iron 
bars  about  3%  feet  long,  one  inch  wide 
and  a  half  inch  thick.  The  ones  in  use  by 
me  were  made  from  au  old  buggy  tire,  and 
have  been  so  used  for  25  years,  and  are 
as  good  as  new — I  wish  I  was.  A  con¬ 
venient.  way  to  arrange  them  is  to  take 
four  or  five  bricks  and  lay  them  end  to 
end  edgewise.  At  each  end  and  at  right 
angles  in  like  manner  place  a  brick  or  two. 
This  will  form  a  parallelogram  open  at 
one  side.  Upon  this  place  the  flat  bars, 
resting  at  each  end  about  six  inches  above 
the  ground.  You  will  then  have  a  neat 
little  furnace  with  a  closed  back,  and  upon 
which  any  utensil  will  rest  without  danger 
of  tipping.  1  have  suggested  brick  only 
because  if  at  hand  they  are  convenient. 
Flat  stones  or  sods  are  an  easy  means  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  If  intending  to 
remain  any  length  of  time  in  one  place  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  this  furnace  ele¬ 


vated  to  a  suitable  height  to  render  stoop¬ 
ing  unnecessary.  This  will  appeal  to  all 
obese  and  lazy  persons,  “one  of  whom  I  am 
which.”  This  may  be  easily  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  pen  about  three  or  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  deep  of  any  old  boards  or 
poles,  fastening  the  corners  with  stakes. 
Fill  this  with  earth  well  tramped  down 
and  you  have  a  platform  upon  which  to 
build  the  fire.  Thus  the  oldest  and  laziest 
can  sit  by  on  a  camp-stool  within  reach 
of  all  the  epicurean  viands  needed  for  a 
meal,  and  read  his  paper  at  the  same  time 
without  serious  complications,  while  coffee 
pot,  frying  pan  and  kettle  sit  contentedly 
and  sing  the  song  so  grateful  to  hungry 
campers.  Not  more  than  half  the  time  and 
not  one-fourth  of  the  fuel  is  needed  as 
commonly  used  about  camp  fires.  The  heat 
is  applied  direct  where  needed,  using  wood 
a  few  inches  long,  such  as  may  be  procured 
from  any  brush  heap.  Much  smoke  is  kept 
from  going  into  the  eyes.  The  use  of  these 
two  appliances  will  do  away  with  at  least 
one-halt  of  the  usual  vexations  of  camp 
life.  They  are  so  satisfactory  that  they 
have  been  used  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  all  elaborate  and  patent 
“fixings”  discarded. 

Now  that  age  has  relaxed  the  muscles, 
dimmed  the  eyes  and  polished  the  head  of 
tiie  writer  so  that  like  an  old  coon  dog,  he 
can  only  lie  by  the  fire  and  growl  at  the 
pups,  these  suggestions  are  offered  to  the 
younger  generation.  The  hope  is  that  here 
and  there  one  may  be  induced,  by  such 
easy  means,  to  appreciate  nature,  and  “hold 
communion  with  her  visible  forms"  with  a 
satisfaction  nowhere  else  to  be  found  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  this 
contemplates  hugging  nature  with  the  bark 
on.  I  have  no  advice  to  give  the  camper 
who  wears  silk  stockings  and  yearns  for  a 
mea1  in  courses.  I  have  not  fraternized 
with  the  dnde  fisher  and  hunter. 

Illinois.  LUCIEN  B.  CROOKER. 


THE  COST  OF  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  a  pike  road,  also  as  to  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  same  before  and  since  the  advent  of 
the  automobile.  Last  Saturday  a  vote  in 
Precinct  No.  1  of  this  (Hunt)  county  was 
taken  as  to  bonding  the  county  for  3400,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  pikes  in  Pre¬ 
cinct  No.  1.  1  he  bond  issue  failed  to  carry. 

I  understand  they  will  have  another  elec¬ 
tion  later  on,  therefore  am  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  all  information  possible  as  to  good 
roads.  The  soil  in  this  county  is  very  deep 
black  waxy,  no  rock,  no  gravel ;  all'  mate¬ 
rial  would  have  to  be  brought  by  rail  pos¬ 
sibly  from  "Central  Texas,  say  150  miles 

Greenville,  Tex.  t  f 

Conditions  vary  so  much  in  various 
States  and  even  in  different  counties  of 
the  same  State  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  reply  to  these  questions  with¬ 
out  going  into  the  whole  problem  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  cost  of  building  the  road  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  factors,  such  as  the  cost 
of  labor,  availability  of  materials,  the  kind 
of  road,  the  width,  the  depth  of  surfacing, 
the  cost  of  bridges  and  culverts,  the  traflie 
expected  and  the  climate,  particularly  as 
regards  rainfall  and  freezing.  There  are 
five  distinct  kinds  of  road  construction 
used  in  this  country  for  pikes — earth  roads 
sand-clay,  gravel,  macadam  and  bituminous 
macadam.  In  Texas  there  is  also  consid¬ 
erably-  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  shell 
roads. 


tion  of  roads.  The  surface  is  loosened  by 
the  tangential  push  of  the  tire  as  it  grips 
the  road.  Then  there  is  much  slip  of  the 
tire  on  the  road  and  the  rubber  picks  up 
much  of  the  small  stuff.  In  a  test  under 
unusually  heavy  traffic  of  unusually-  heavy 
motor  vehicles  a  stretch  of  gravel  road  cost 
over  .$2,000  per  mile  for  five  months’  main¬ 
tenance  as  against  a  negligible  sum  before 
the  circumstances  which  caused  the  heavy 
motor  traflie.  For  roads  requiring  merely 
occasional  scraping  and  *  dragging  to  keep 
them  in  good  repair,  .$5  per  year  per  mile 
is  an  average  figure.  As  to  the  distribution 
of  cost,  in  New  York  and  a  number  of 
other  States,  the  trunk  lines  are  built  at 
the  cost  of  the  State  while  other  roads 
are  built  at  joint  expense.  Usually  the 
State  takes  charge  of  the  work  and  p$ys 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  county  pay¬ 
ing  35  per  cent  and  the  town  15  per  cent. 
The  maintenance  is  also  divided  up. 

R.  p.  C. 


THE  COST  OF  GROWING  RAISINS. 


I  thought  perhaps  that  the  cost;  of  grow¬ 
ing  grapes  for  raisins  might  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  your  eastern  readers  for 
publication.  We  have  .in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  80.000  acres  in  grapes,  60.000  being 
raisin  grapes,  mostly  Muscats,  the  remain¬ 
der  in  wine  and  table  grapes.  The  costs 
given  are  counting  one  ton  of  raisins  to 
the  acre,  that  is  four  tons  of  grapes,  as  it 
takes  four  pounds  of  grapes  to  make  one 
pound  of  raisins.  One  ton  is  a  little  above 
the  average. 


Pruning  . $2.90 

Raking  brush  . 10 

Burning  brush  . 60 

Plowing  twice,  once  each  way- .  3.00 

Harrowing  . 75 

Oultivating  . 75 

Shoveling  under  vines .  1.00 

Suckering  and  cutting  off  tops . 75 

Sulphur,  two  applications . 50 

Putting  on  sulphur  twice . 50 

Grading  vineyard  . 15 

Distributing  trays  . 35 

Picking  .  8.75 

Turning  once  . 30 

Stacking  . 40 

Packing  in  sweat  boxes .  1.40 

Hauling  to  packing  house .  1.10 

Gathering  trays  and  piling . 40 

Taxes  .  2.00 


Interest  at  7  per  cent  at  .$300  an  acre.21.00 

Water  tax.  which  is  very  low . 63 

Depreciation  on  trays  and  boxes .  4.00 


Total  actual  cost . $51.33 

Will  say  that  tho  above  does  not  include 
any  extra.  The  four  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  business  'i  have  had  extra 
expense  on  account  of  predicted  rains:  this 
is  quite  an  expense  to  stack  and  unstack, 
as  in  stacking  in  case  of  predicted  rain 
we  have  to  pay  50  cents  or  more  an  hour. 
As  conditions  have  been  since  I  have  gone 
back  to  the  land  growing  raisins  has  been 
no  snap,  as  you  will  see  that  the  actual 
cost  is  over  2  (A  cents  a  pound.  p.  s.  w. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BROWN’S  SPRAYERS 

ARE  BIG  PAYERS 


“KALAMAZOO” 

BUCKBOARD 


Selected  hardwood  body,  exceptionally  well 
made,  easy,  elastic  springs,  best  equipment 
throughout,  either  pole  or  shafts,  a  staunch, 
sturdy  vehicle  for  general  use.  This  and  over 
100  other  buggy  styles— all  the  famous  “Kalamazoo” 
quality — illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog 
A30.  Send  postal  for  FREE  copy.  Don’t  buy 
a  buggy  until  yon  get  this.  We  can  save  you 
money.  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  <8s 
HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BIEL  20  fo 

Can  yon  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  get 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — ir  can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars.  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dollars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ? 

You  know  that  you  can  not — but  thnt  is  exact- 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  gives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  nil  kinds.  It  shows  yon  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
you  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  a  new  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  staple  grocer¬ 
ies— at  the  lowest  price. — at  prices  that  rneun  a' 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  onoe !! 


TABLE  OF  COST  OF  HOAD  CONSTRUCTION. 
Cost  of  roads  per  mile  in  Texas : 

Earth  roads. — From  $60  to  $400.  Aver¬ 
age  in  five  counties,  $16S. 

Sand-clay  roads. — From  $60  to  $2  000 
Average  in  41  counties  is  $593. 

Gravel  roads. — From  $100  to  $4,000 
Average  in  27  counties  is  $1,70S. 

Macadam  roads.— From  $1,000  to  $3,500. 
Average  in  five  counties  is  $2,160. 

Bituminous  macadam.- — In  El  Faso  Countv 
the  cost  is  $6,000.  7 

Shell  roads. — Average  in  three  counties 

IS  «j'o,Uoo. 

Cost  of  roads  per  mile  in  United  States:.. 

Sand-clay  roads. — From  $387  to  $1,775 
Average  in  17  States  is  $723. 

Gravel  roads. — From  $940  to  $5,950. 
Average  in  31  States  is  $2,047. 

Macadam  roads. — From  $2,158  to  $9  164 
Average  in  34  States  is  $4,989. 

Bituminous  macadam.- — From  $6  000  to 
$19,681.  Average  in  10  States  is  $10,348. 

In  Texas  the  total  mileage  of  all  public 
roads  is  about  128,971,  of  which  only  two 
per  cent  are  improved.  Of  the  2,768  miles 
of  improved  roads  by  far  the  greatest  mile- 
age  (about  2,254  miles)  are  sand-clay  con¬ 
struction.  The  total  mileage  of  public 
roads  in  Hunt  County  is  1.600. 

The  variation  in  the  cost  of  road  'build¬ 
ing  in  any  given  way  depends  on  the 
width  and  depth  of  material  among  other 
things.  For  sand-clay  roads  the  average 
width  in  17  States  is  1 7  feet,  and  tiie 
average  depth  of  surfacing  is  nine  inches. 
The  gravel  roads  in  31  States  averaged 
13  feet  wide  and  seven  inches  deep.  The 
average  width  of  macadam  surface  is  13 
feet  in  34  States,  and  the  depth  is  six 
inches.  The  average  width  of  bituminous 
macadam  in  10  States  is  15  feet  and  the 
depth  six  inches. 

Without  doubt  the  sand-clav  road  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  six  to  eight  inches  of  clav 
plowed  and  harrowed  into  a  sandy  gravel 
to  form  a  thorough  mixture  gives  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  priced  and  satisfactory  road 
and  it  is  rapidly  growing  into  great  favor. 

The  kind  of  road  and  method  of  mainten¬ 
ance  determine  the  cost  to  a  great  extent. 
The  European  countries  long  ago  saw  the 
absurdity  of  building  good  roads  and  ne¬ 
glecting  them.  They  therefore  established 
a  patrol  system.  Only  in  New  York  State, 
however,  do  we  have  such  a  system  and 
there  it  has  been  very  successful!  One  pa¬ 
trolman  can  care  for  six  to  12  miles  of 
road,  patrolling  the  entire  section  at  least 
twice  a  week,  filling  in  the  ruts  and  holes, 
repairing  defective  spots  in  the  surface, 
sweeping  the  water-hound  surface,  and  in 
general  keep  the  road  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion.  and  the  ditches,  culverts,  etc.,  clear 
so  that  the  road  may  be  well  drained.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  old  adage  “A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.”  By  such  a  careful 
system  the  cost  of  maintenance,  based  on 
the  pay  of  patrolmen  at  $3  per  dav  for 
five  months  in  the  year,  is  about  $75  per 
mile  per  year.  The  present  form  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  in  New  Hampshire  and 
elsewhere  is  by  use  of  oil  treatment  covered 
with  sand.  That  costs  $440  per  mile. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the 
automobile  is  the  cause  of  great  deteriora- 


Tliey  cost  little,  work  fast  and  easy,  increasing 
vegetable,  fruit,  poultry  and  stock  profits.  A 
size  and  style  for  every  need.  Write  now  to 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rechester,  N.  Y. 


For  Sealing  Jellies  and  Preserves 


i <DxM*OW€IW 

( Pure  Refined  Paraffine ) 


One  cent’s  worth  of  Parowax  will  save 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  jams  and  jellies. 

Just  melt  and  pour  over  the  preserves. 
Parowax  seals  absolutely  air-tight. 

No  sharp-edged  tin  covers 

No  awkward  paper  and  strings 
Easy  to  use 

Inexpensive 


Every  package  carries  the 
Pure  Food  Guarantee 


For  Sale  at  Grocers,  Druggists,  Department  and  5  and  10-Cent  Stores  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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ENGLISH  WALNUTS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

H.  T.,  Sodus,  Mich. — I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  Prof.  Van  Deman  on  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  English  walnut  for  southwest¬ 
ern  Michigan,  particularly  Berrien  County 
and  the  lake  shore.  The  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  15  degrees  below  zero  on  one  or  two 
occasions  this  Winter.  The  Pomeroy  and 
one  or  two  other  varieties  of  English  wal¬ 
nuts  are  on  the  market  reported  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  Have  these  varieties  been 
known  to  stand  low  temperatures  without 
injury?  Prof.  Budd  in  his  manual  says 
that  in  the  cold  dry  interior  of  Central 
Asia  walnuts  are  grown  extensively,  and 
speaks  of  a  variety  at  Ames,  Iowa,  grown 
from  nuts  gathered  at  Saratov  in  south 
Russia  that  has  proven  far  hardier  than 
the  peach  and  perfectly  hardy  in  Missouri, 
lias  there  been  any  development  along  this 
line  recently?  Our  soil  is  a  typical  Black 
walnut  and  Sugar  maple  soil,  and  there 
are  many  walnut  trees  still  standing  on  the 
hillsides.  We  can  get  black  walnut  seed¬ 
lings  from  our  forestry  department  for  $5 
per  thousand,  and  we  thought  of  planting 
our  hillsides  and  other  out  of  way  places 
and  top-working  them  to  English  nuts. 
Some  definite  information  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  the  most  reliable  methods  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Regarding  this, 
Prof.  Budd  says :  “The  most  perfect  suc¬ 
cess  known  to  the  writer  has  been  reached 
by  using  young  thrifty  stocks  and  insert¬ 
ing  the  grafts  under  the  bark  as  soon  as 
the  bark  can  be  ra'ised  when  the  buds  are 
well  started.  The  scions  are  also  started 
and  cut  as  used.  The  wound  is  waxed  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  scion.  A  paper  sack 
is  then  tied  tightly  over  the  stock  and 
scion  to  lessen  evaporation.  This  is  the 
favorite  method  of  grafting  the  oaks  and 
all  the  tree  growing  species  of  the  nut 
family  in  eastern  and  western  Europe.  The 
plan  known  as  ring  or  flute  budding  has 
also  given  good  results  in  western  Europe 
and  in  California.”  The  prong-grafting 
recommended  by  the  United  States  bulletin 
on  nut  culture  seems  to  be  quite  similar 
to  the  bark-grafting  method.  The  “Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Culturist”  also  recommends  the 
sap  wood  cleft-grafting. 

Ans. — Just  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  growing  the  foreign  walnuts  in 
Michigan  and  other  regions  of  similar 
climatic  conditions  is  yet  to  be  learned, 
in  great  measure  at  least.  That  some 
varieties  of  the  Persian  (so-called 
English)  species,  Juglans  regia,  have 
endured  these  conditions  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  Pomeroy  strain  that  is 
grown  in  Western  New  York  is  one 
of  the  many  that  are  growing  in  various 
part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  best 
of  them  are  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland.  Up  to  now  there 
have  been  almost  no  grafted  or  budded 
trees  of  any  of  these  hardy  varieties 
grown  and  offered  for  sale,  but  seed¬ 
lings  instead.  .  These  seedlings  may 
prove  to  be  quite  similar  to  the  originals 
but  the  only  way  to  have  trees  of  the 
true  varieties  is  by  grafting  or  budding 
them,  and  the  best  stocks  are  the  native 
American  walnuts.  The  California 
species,  Juglans  California,  has  been 
used  more  than  any  other  and  it  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  in  that  State, 
the  union  being  perfect  and  the  growth 
of  the  trees  as  vigorous  or  more  so 
than  trees  on  their  own  roots.  And 
the  Texas  species,  J.  rupestris,  is  also 
very  well  suited  as  a  stock  for  the 
varieties  of  J.  regia,  as  I  know  by  re¬ 
peated  trials.  The  union  is  good  and 
the  root  system  splendid.  On  the  com¬ 
mon  black  walnut  roots,  J.  nigra,  the 
foreign  species  seems  to  do  very  well, 
as  I  also  -  know  by  trial.  How  it  (J. 
regia)  will  do  well  on  the  butternut 
or  white  walnut  (J.  cinerea,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  decided  by  experiment, 
but  I  believe  this  stock  will  prove  a 
very  good  one  and  it  is  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  walnuts.  The  Japanese  and 
Chinese  walnuts,  J.  Sieboldii  and  J. 
J.  Manchurica,  are  proving  hardy  in 
America  and  may  make  good  stocks 
for  the  cultivated  species,  but  so  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  been  tried,  ex¬ 
cept  by  myself  in  a  small  way  and  that 
without  success  so  far.  Regarding  the 
hardiness  of  J.  regia  in  Europe  we 
know  that  it  is  very  commonly  grown 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany 
and  it  is  also  grown  in  Southern  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  Prof.  Budd  and  others  have 
observed,  and  it  may  be  that  the  varie¬ 
ties  from  there  are  growing  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
this  matter.  As  to  propagation  I  have 
had  the  most  success  with  collar  graft¬ 
ing  with  six-inch  scions,  and  backing 
up  with  soil  to  their  tips;  and  patch 
budding  in  early  Summer  with  dor¬ 
mant  buds  has  proved  to  be  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  have  also  succeeded  with 
bark-grafting  late  in  the  Spring,  after 
growth  had  started  considerably  but  al¬ 
ways  with  scions  that  had  been  kept 
dormant  in  damp  cold  storage. 

* H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

H.  M.  D.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — I  have  a 
small  greenhouse  12  by  50  feet,  and  built 
with  double  walls,  which  I  have  been  heat¬ 
ing  with  wood  stoves.  This  method  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  I  am  planning 
something  better  and  here  is  my  plan. 
Please  set  me  right  where  I  am  wrong. 
Experienced  greenhouse  men  tell  me  that  a 
steam  heating  system  is  much  cheaper  than 
a  hot-water  system,  as  it  requires  much 
less  piping.  As  I  have  a  one  horse-power 
steam  boiler  and  engine  which  I  use  to  run 
a  feed  grinder,  corn  sheller  and  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  I  have  planned  to  move  this  to 
one  end  of  the  greenhouse  and  run  two 
lines  of  1%-inch  pipes  around  the  house. 
Will  this  plan  furnish  enough  heat  to  keep 
the  temperature  at  45  or  50  degrees  in 
zero  weather?  IIow  much  steam  must  I 
have  in  the  evening  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  required  heat  until  morning  in  zero 
weather?  If  a  one  horse-power  boiler  would 
not  be  large  enough  in  zero  weather,  would 
it  be  sufficient  in  March  and  April,  when 
here  in  this  (extreme  northern)  part  of 
Indiana,  the  temperature  rarely  goes  lower 
than  15  or  20  degrees  above  zero? 

Ans. — Your  greenhouse  being  but  12 
by  50  feet  and  built  with  double  walls, 
provided  the  overhead  work  is  well 
done;  is  a  very  easy  building  to  heat. 

The  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  heating  system  would 
be  hot  water  furnished  by  a  small  hot- 
water  boiler  and  conducted  around  the 
greenhouse  beneath  the  benches  by  two 
three-inch  pipes.  It  will  cost  a  little 
more  to  install  a  system  of  this  kind 
than  steam  but  the  cost  of  heating  will 
be  considerably  lower.  With  hot  water 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  45  to  50  degrees  even 
in  zero  weather.  It  is  very  doubtful 
about  the  one-horse  power  boiler  being 
able  to  heat  the  greenhouse  in  very 
cold  weather.  You  should  have  at  least 
a  two  horse-power  boiler,  and  by  using 
two  runs  of  l]4-bich  pipe  with  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  steam  upon  the 
boiler  you  should  have  a  nice  tempera¬ 
ture  in  your  greenhouse  in  the  very 
coldest  weather.  By  properly  controll¬ 
ing  your  pipes  with  valves  and  regulat¬ 
ing  your  fire  this  system  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  the  Spring  as  well  as  the 
Winter  months.  You  will  do  well, 
however,  to  prefer  the  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem.  j.  M.  L. 


The  Cut  Photograph  Humbug. 

A  while  ago  the  very  fake  you  have  writ¬ 
ten  up  about  the  picture  enlarging,  was 
along  here.  I  was  certain  when  the  man 
tried  to  show  his  work  to  me  that  it  was 
the  very  same.  He  would  take  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  enlarged,  and  give  a  frame. 
He  had  to  have  half  paid  down  and  the 
rest  when  the  pictures  were  delivered,  or 
by  paying  the  whole  in  advance  one  could 
have  something  extra  done.  To  a  man  who 
objected  to  paying  down  anything  he  said, 
“Do  I  look  like  a  man  that  would  do  a 
dishonest  thing?”  He  made  everyone  who 
was  at  all  interested  in  pictures  believe 
that  he  was  the  soul  of  honesty.  it  is 
surprising  what  a  number  of  people  he  de¬ 
ceived,  right  along  this  country  road  a 
short  distance  !  He  took  the  photographs, 
and  the  money,  and  gave  his  card,  "The 
North  American  Art  Co.,”  and  has  never 
been  seen  since.  The  people  have  just 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  nobody's 
name  or  address,  so  they  cannot  even  try 
to  write  to  him  !  I  was  not  interested  in 
pictures  any  way,  but  if  I  had  been  should 
not  have  let  a  man  get  away  with  money 
without  giving  his  name.  Feeling  sure  of 
what  he  was  at  the  time  he  was  here, 
what  could  I  have  done  about  it?  Could 
1  have  taken  any  steps  to  stop  him?  I 
nad  not  the  least  idea  that  my  neighbor?!, 
even  including  an  elderly,  successful  and 
"close”  business  man,  would  bite  at  such  a 
bait.  a.  e.  l. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Bloodhound  as  a  Farm  Dog. 

Some  families  of  bloodhounds  are  the 
best  of  watch  dogs ;  at  least  that  has  been 
our  experience  with  them.  Usually  they 
are  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  their  fierce¬ 
ness  is  in  their  looks  and  noise.  I  have 
known  a  “hobo”  to  take  off  his  hat  and 
back  all  the  way.  to  the  highway  with  our 
dog  quietly  following  him  out.  At  night 
the  baying  of  a  bloodhound  is  enough  to 
scare  away  trespassers.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  “moral  effect”  in  the  well-known  fact  that 
such  a  dog  can  be  laid  on  the  trail  of  a 
thief  and  will  find  him,  that  keeps  many 
away  from  a  house  where  a  bloodhound  is 
kept.  Their  evidence  is  accepted  in  court. 
They  are  brave  and  will  fight  any  odds, 
and  although  naturally  gentle,  will  not 
stand  beating,  nor  will  they  ever  forget  an 
injury,  and  any  man  who  has  injured  one 
should  always  beware  of  that  dog. 

New-  York.  F.  Q.  w. 


Care  of  Easter  Lily. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  care  for  a 
splendid  Easter  lily  bulb  that  bore  three 
immense  blossoms  and  now  seems  to  be 
sprouting  again  at  its  base  since  cutting 
the  blossoms.  L.  F.  s. 

Florists  do  not  save  lily  bulbs  after  forc¬ 
ing,  but  where  it  is  a  good  strong  bulb  it 
is  quite  worth  while  for  an  amateur  to  do 
so.  The  plant  should  have  abundance  of 
sunlight  and  be  well  watered  during  the 
growing  season,  which  should  cease  about 
August,  when  the  foliage  will  become  yel¬ 
low  and  gradually  wither.  Very  diluted 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  while  growth  is 
being  made  will  be  helpful  in  preparing  the 
bulb  for  the  next  season’s  growth.  It 
should  be  left  in  the  pot,  not  planted  out, 


but  the  pot  may  be  plunged  in  the  border 
somewhere.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  yel¬ 
low  water  should  be  gradually  withheld, 
and  when  the  stems  are  dead  the  pot  may 
be  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  it  will  not 
dry  out  entirely,  until  time  to  repot.  In 
October  shake  the  earth  off  the  bulb,  and 
plant  in  a  clean  pot.  using  two-thirds  gar¬ 
den  soil  and  one-third  manure,  finely 
rotted.  Set  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the 
pot.  with  two  inches  of  space  above  it ; 
just  barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is 
added  later  as  a  mulch  in  which  the  stem 
roots  run.  Keep  the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar 
or  plunged  in  a  frame  outside  until  roots 
are  well  formed,  when  it  may  be  brought 
inside. 


The  English  Sparrow  Pest. 

I  read  with  interest  the  little  notice  on 
page  663  referring  to  the  shooting  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows  and  would  relate  our  experi¬ 
ence  at  Irenia.  Six  or  eight  years  ago 
we  put  up  boxes  for  the  house  wrens,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  occupied 
each  Spring  by  our  little  friends.  One  box 
had  a  rather  large  hole  in  it  to  admit  the 
birds,  and  on  a  bright  Spring  morning  we 
were  surprised  by  a  great  scolding  on  the 
part  of  the  wrens  and  on  investigation 
found  that  an  English  sparrow  had  ousted 
the  wrens  from  their  home.  Presently  the 
cock  sparrow  emerged  from  the  house  and 
was  promptly  shot,  and  during  that  season 
every  sparrow  that  appeared  was  treated  in 
like  manner,  and  since  then  no  sparrow 
has  attempted  to  build  on  the  premises.  If 
a  stray  one  visits  the  place  from  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm,  it  does  not  tarry  long  enough 
for  us  to  get  the  guns,  but  hurries  away  to 
a  safe  retreat  on  the  next  farm,  and  we 
have  never  had  an  English  sparrow’s  nest 
about  the  place  since  we  owned  it. 

Michigan.  iierman  haupt,  jr. 


Krauser  and  Red  Doctor  Apples. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information  of 
the  Krauser  and  Red  Doctor  apples,  which 
I  have  seen  mentioned  in  your  paper? 
I  am  looking  for  something  to  be  a  good 
keeper.  On  Long  Island  I  find  the  R.  I. 
Greening  to  ripen  too  early  and  the  Bald¬ 
win  is  a  failure  as  regards  keeping  and 
productiveness.  The  Krauser  and  Red  Doc¬ 
tor  are,  I  believe,  of  Pennsylvania  origin, 
and  with  all  apples  from  that  State  I 
have  had  good  success. 

Roslyn.  N.  Y.  s.  L.  a. 

The  Krauser  apple  originated  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  is  of  medium  size,  red  striped, 
of  very  good  quality  and  keeps  well.  The 
tree  is  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  good  variety  to  grow 
on  Long  Island,  although  it  is  so  rarely 
grown  that  there  is  little  evidence  to  base 
an  opinion  upon.  The  York  Stripe  is  an¬ 
other  variety  of  Pennsylvania  origin  that 
is  well  liked  almost  everywhe<»  that  it  has 
been  tried,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
planted  by  S.  L.  A.,  or  top-grafted  to>  bring 
it  into  bearing  soon,  that  its  value  may  be 
tested  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


You  can  save  Money 

by  using 


Certain-teed 


A  tile  roof  on  this  house 

Would  have  cost . $455.00 


A  shingle  roof  would  have 

cost . $137 .50 

The  Certain-teed  Roof 
used,  cost . $62.50 

— you  can  save  just  as  much ! 

Of  course  you  don’t  want  to  sacrifice  roofing  quality 
for  price — but  if  you  can  get  a  better  roofing  material 
for  less  money — if  you  can  buy  a  Certain-teed 
Rubber  Roofing  in  Shingles  or  Rolls  that  is  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  for  15  years,  that  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
laid — surely  you  are  glad  to  save  the  money. 

Your  local  dealer  will  give  you 
these  wonderfully  low  prices 
You  will  be  sure  of  getting 
Certain-teed  Roofing 
if  you  see  that  the 
Certain-teed  label  and 
15  year  guarantee  is  on 
each  roll. 

Write  today  for  this  new 
Free  Book  J6  It  is  a  money- 
saver. 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Mfrs. 
York,  Pa.,  Marseilles,  III.,  E.  St.  Louis.lll. 
Minneapolis,  San  Francisco 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainnge,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


When  your  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  make  a  good  job 
of  concrete  work,  he  buys  Atlas.  The  brand  that 
was  good  enough  for  the  Panama  Canal — the  great¬ 
est  concrete  job  in  the  world — is  good  enough  for 
you.  Cement  cannot  be  too  good.  There  is  none 
as  good  as  Atlas.  Farm  buildings  everywhere, 
permanent,  durable,  lasting,  made  by  farmers, 
with  this  powerful  cement,  are  witness  that  the 
wise  farmer  buys  the  best — Atlas — the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  The  lasting  way  to  improve  your  farm 
is  to  build  with  Atlas-made  concrete. 


Our  free  book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

tells  you  how  to  build  everything  that  you  need.  It  tells  why  Atlas  Port¬ 
land  Cement  is  the  best  cement  to  use.  The  success  of  concrete  construction 
depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  cement  used.  Atlas  has  the  quality 
which  makes  concrete  work  successful.  Write  for  this  free  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THeATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

June  Days. — What  is  so  raw  as  a  day 

in  June?  If  James  Russell  Lowell  had 

lived  in  New  Jersey  this  year  he  would 

have  felt  inclined  to  hold  up  the  press 

and  edit  his  poem.  Yet  as  it  stands  it 

expresses  a  great  truth,  for  a  perfect 

June  day  is  certainly  a  rare  product. 

There  has  been  one  long  succession  of 

cold  rains  and  raw  north  winds.  Now 

« 

and  then-  the  wind  takes  a  vacation  and 
the  papers  print  in  big  letters  “Hottest 
June  day  in  25  years.”  So  far  as  work 
and  farm  plans  go,  June  might  as  well 
be  standing  on  its  head.  Some  corn  is 
planted  and  up,  but  it  does  not  look 
right.  June  is  the  best  month  for  corn, 
for  then  it  must  get  its  start,  but  this 
.  year  the  corn  looks  feeble  and  yellow 
like  a  child  caught  barefooted  on  frosty 
ground.  Grass  is  good.  We  shall  have 
our  best  hay  crop.  It  has  been  a  great 
season  to  prove  the  value  of  soluble 
fertilizers  on  grass.  Where  the  mea¬ 
dows  were  top-dressed  early  the  rains 
carried  the  plant  food  down  and  the 
grass  made  a  good  start.  This  would 
not  be  true  of  lime  put  on  the  sod.  In 
a  wet  season  a  good  share  of  such  lime 
will  stick  like  a  mortar  at  the  surface — 
just  where  it  is  not  needed.  The  trees 
have  made  a  tine  growth.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  many  of  our  young  bearing 
apple  trees  had  new  wood  15  inches  or 
more  in  length.  Some  of  the  peach 
trees  had  even  more  while  the  young 
fruit  is  developing  just  as  it  should.  On 
our  wind-swept  hills  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  peach  curl  or  other  disease 
yet.  In  fact,  as  I  write,  we  could  hardly 
ask  for  a  better  outlook  for  the  or- 
cards.  The  strawberries  are  not  so 
satisfactory.  During  the  wet  Spring  the 
weeds  and  grass  beat  us  and  this  will 
mean  some  rot  and  loss,  but  the  Mar¬ 
shalls  are  as  large  and  fine  as  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop — if 
the  rain  lets  up.  When  it  comes  to  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  they  are  much  like 
humans.  Here  near  the  middle  of  June 
1  have  a  good  fire  in  the  open  fireplace. 
Several  members  of  the  family  find  it 
to  their  taste  to  get  before  that  fire. 
Others  have  no  use  for  a  fire  but  run 
out  into  the  air  to  work  or  play.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  redheads  are  found  in 
the  last  named  class!  Vegetables  are 
not  unlike  humans  in  their  weather  be¬ 
havior.  Lettuce,  peas,  turnips  or  spinach 
and  potatoes  rather  like  this  cool 
weather  and  have  no  fault  to  find.  To¬ 
matoes,  sweet  corn  and  others  act  much 
like  the  thin-blooded  individuals  who 
come  and  shiver  before  my  fire.  It  is 
at  best  a  raw,  mixed-up  season,  but  we 
have  so  many  blessings  thrown  in  with 
the  kicks  that  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 
In  fact  we  would  not  find  fault  if  we 
could  for  that  would  only  add  to  the 
troubles. 

Pruning  Trees. — People  are  still  ask¬ 
ing  how  we  prune  a  tree  for  planting. 
Perhaps  the  picture  at  Fig.  279  will  help 
show  it.  This  was  taken  with  a  small 
camera.  The  five  young  children  are 
lined  up  on  the  lawn.  The  larger  boy 
has  the  tree  as  it  came  out  of  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  box.  The  next  boy  has  one 
with  the  top  pruned,  while  little  red¬ 
head  has  the  two-year-old  tree  as  we 
put  it  in  the  ground.  We  prefer  year¬ 
lings,  but  now  and  then  we  get  some 
older  trees.  Later  I  shall  show  some 
of  the  “cut-backs”  in  the  field.  The 
two  redheads  in  front  of  the  picture 
are  not  able  to  do  much  with  fruit  yet 
except  to  eat  it,  but  they  will  come 
along  in  time.  I  have  explained  why  we 
cut  back  these  trees  and  put  them  in 
small  holes.  I  am  unable  to  see  any 
advantage  in  leaving  the  large  tops 
which  some  growers  advise. 

Mulch  on  Poor  Soil. — Here  .is  a 
question  which  is  often  repeated: 

I  have  some  gravelly  stony  hill  land 
which  has  lain  in  pasture  for  the  last  25 


years.  The  last  two  dry  seasons  together 
with  lying  so  long  has  killed  out  about  all 
the  grass  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  is 
growing.  I  wish  to  get  this  in  shape  to 
plant  one-year  apples,  headed  low,  and  then 
mulch,  but  I  must  first  get  something  to 
grow  as  there  is  nothing  there  now  to 
mulch  with.  This  is  stony  and  difficult  to 
plow,  and  manure  is  out  of  the  question. 
I’loase  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  this 
in  shape  with  the  least  expense.  I  have 
700  trees  eight  years  old  that  are  doing 
finely  under  mulch.  D.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  some  land  much  like  this. 
It  is  usually  thin  and  sour,  needing  hu¬ 
mus  and  lime.  We  can  work  it  over 
with  a  disk  or  spring-tooth  and  sow 
rye  and  cow  horn  turnips  in  late  July, 
using  at  least  1500  pounds  of  lime  per 
acre.  This  will  make  a  fair  growth. 
Next  Spring  cut  the  rye  and  pile  it 
around  the  trees.  More  and  more  grass 
will  work  in.  Early  in  the  Summer  disk 
again  and  sow  buckwheat  thinly  and 
grass  seed,  mostly  Blue  grass  and  Red 
top.  Keep  this  clipped  and  the  sod  will 
gradually  thicken  up  and  make  a  good 
mulch.  We  can  start  with  the  poorest 
soil  and  use  lime — first  turnips,  then 
buckwheat,  rye,  cow  peas  or  field  beans, 
rye  again  with  vetch,  and  finally  get  the 
soil  so  clover  will  make  a  fair  growth. 


should  he  drop  the  habit  even  though 
he  strike  a  place  where  he  thinks  it 
would  pay  him  to  do  so.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  education  that  it  involves 
a  test  of  value.  If  such  education  is 
worth  anything  it  must  prove  its  value. 
The  public  will  not  accept  a  college 
education  at  its  face  value.  No  grocer 
or  butcher  will  take  a  “degree”  of  B.  S. 
or  L.L.  D.  in  payment  for  his  bill.  Nor 
will  a  fruit  farmer  or  the  other  hired 
men  accept  a  boy’s  college  record  as 
evidence  that  he  can  hoe  or  plow  or 
drive  a  team.  He  has  got  to  get  right 
down  into  the  common  dirt  and  prove 
his  value  in  the  plain  things  which  they 
understand.  And,  if  he  did  but  know 
it,  that  is  the  finest  thing  for  the  boy, 
for  he  must  understand  that  if  his  col¬ 
lege  education  is  good  for  anything  he 
must  learn  to  spread  it,  not  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  classroom  but  in  the 
thoughts  and  words  which  plain,  unedu¬ 
cated  people  use.  At  college  and  school 
we  learn  in  one  sort  of  language — that 
of  the  wise.  We  must  practice  our  life 
and  do  our  teaching  in  another  language 
— that  of  the  common  people.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  in 
the  way  different  people  sometimes  try 


flag  of  sorrel,  we  all  want  him  to  come 
forward.  There  is  more  sorrel  in  our 
neighborhood  this  year  than  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  before.  On  one  grass  field  there 
is  a  curious  sight.  There  are  strips  of 
clover  in  full  vigor — as  fine  as  we  ever 
had  on  the  farm.  Then  right  along¬ 
side  are  patches  the  colQr  of  our  red¬ 
heads  and  fully  as  vigorous.  In  some 
of  these  patches  the  sorrel  is  so  thick 
and  strong  that  practically  no  Timothy 
appears.  There  is  a  little  Red  top,  but 
not  a  plant  of  clover.  The  sorrel  has 
simply  monopolized  the  soil,  yet  right 
alongside  there  is  little  or  no  sorrel  but 
a  wonderful  stand  of  clover.  I  knew 
before  that  Red-top  will  make  a  fair 
growth  among  sorrel,  that  Timothy  will 
only  spindle  along,  and  that  Red  clover 
will  quit,  while  Alsike  makes  a  fair 
growth.  But  why  should  there  be  the 
difference  on  these  strips?  My  only 
explanation  is  that  the  boys  put  more 
fertilizer  where  the  clover  is  found. 
Perhaps  the  wind  blew  it  over.  The 
soluble  nitrogen  and  potash  gave  the 
clover  its  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the 
sorrel.  Usually,  I  call  sorrel  a  poor 
land  crop.  I  think  soluble  nitrogen  will 
drive  the  grass  ahead  "of  it,  if  there  is 
good  grass  there  to  drive. 


Advertising. — The  time  is  here  when 
farmers  who  want  to  deal  direct  with 
consumers  must  advertise.  When  we 
get  parcels  post  advertising  will  be  a 
necessity.  Not  long  since  a  farmer  ad¬ 
vertised  some  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

#  He  said  about  this  : 

If  the  paper  cannot  sell  these  goods  with 
one  or  two  insertions  it  is  not  much  good 
as  an  advertising  medium.  I  read  the 
paper  all  through  and  have  for  years,  and 
of  course  all  do  the  same.  Therefore  if 
anyone  wants  my  stuff  he  will  come  at  once. 

He  was  wrong.  How  can  he  hope  to 
sell  his  goods  until  he  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  readers?  Does  <he 
form  his  final  opinion  of  the  new  min¬ 
ister  the  first  time  he  hears  him  preach? 
Would  he  pay  money  to  a  new  and  un¬ 
tried  peddler  until  the  man  kept  com¬ 
ing  and  proved  his  character?  It  is  the 
same  way  with  an  advertiser.  Readers 
must  become  acquainted  with  him.  You 
have  confidence  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  in 


THE  RED  HEADS  AND  RO( 

College  Boys. — This  college  boy  and 
work  problem  is  a  lively  one  on  all 
sides : 

Are  you  not  too  hard  on  these  college 
boys  who  want  to  work  on  a  farm  and  earn 
money  to  finish  their  course?  s.  b. 

No — why  should  I  be?  I  had  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  work  while  I  was  at 
college.  I  ought  to  know  what  the  col¬ 
lege  boy  has  to  offer  and  what  he  gets 
out  of  it.  Then,  again,  my  own  boy  is 
to  do  this  very  thing  this  Summer.  A 
college  boy  is  like  a  scythe.  You  can¬ 
not  sharpen  it  on  cake  and  gingerbread 
and  ice  cream.  Such  things  would  only 
make  it  rusty.  In  order  to  cut  grass 
you  must  hold  the  scythe  right  down 
on  the  grindstone  and  let  the  clear  grit 
form  the  cutting  edge.  Now  the  aver¬ 
age  college  boy  can  only  hope  to  make 
good  on  a  farm  by  proving  himself  a 
superior  hired  man.  His  class-room 
knowledge  does  not  fit  him  to  do  this — 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  in  his  way  at  the 
start.  He  can  only  make  good  by  plain, 
hard  labor  right  out  in  the  sun  where 
at  first  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  with 
hired  men  who  have  nothing  but  prac¬ 
tical  work  and  experience  to  go  by.  No 
use  for  the  college  boy  to  claim  that 
his  smattering  of  classroom  knowledge 
ought  to  be  considered  in  his  wages.  No 
use  for  him  to  think  that  a  farmer  will 
pay  him  more  just  because  he  is  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  college.  There  is 
nothing  to  either  proposition.  The  boy 
can  just  offer  two  hands,  two  feet 
and  a  head,  and  he  must  stand  or  fall 
upon  the  production  from  this  outfit. 
The  college  boy  should  have  learned  to 
keep  himself  clean  and  neat  in  body 
and  soul  and  under  no  circumstances 


T-PRUNED  TREES.  Fig.  279. 

to  make  me  hear  or  understand.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  poorer  lung 
power  than  a  frog  and  they  make  ges¬ 
tures  to  explain  their  meaning.  I  could 
write  a  volume  on  how  these  hand  wav- 
ings  and  grimaces  impress  a  deaf  man, 
but  some  of  them  make  their  point  clear 
at  once  while  others  cannot  get  outside 
their  own  poor  little  scheme  of  com¬ 
munication.  As  for  my  boy,  he  has 
found  a  job  on  a  fruit  farm.  He  was 
willing  to  come  home  and  work,  but 
wanted  to  know  how  others  do  things 
and  get  as  wide  an  experience  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  told  him  to  go  right  ahead  and 
take  a  job  without  any  influence  or 
favors.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  farmer 
that  he  works  for  will  make  him  earn 
every  cent  of  his  money  and  make  him 
know  he  has  been  working  when  vaca¬ 
tion  ends.  That  is  the  grindstone  for 
the  scythe. 

The  Curse  of  Sorrel. — Here  is  one 
about  our  sour  old  friend  sorrel: 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
Rural  hay  growers  what  they  do  (if  they 
do)  to  get  rid  of  red  sorrel.  We  seed 
down  a  field  with  Timothy  and  first  year 
get  a  fine  crop  of  Timothy;  the  second  year 
about  half  and  half  of  sorrel,  and  the  third 
about  all  sorrel.  Let  no  one  say  lime,  for 
the  more  lime  the  more  sorrel.  F.  h. 

New  York. 

Since  we  are  not  to  say  “lime”  I  take 
a  back  seat.  On  my  soil  the  sorrel  has 
grown  thin  under  lime  and  cultivation. 
I  cannot  say  it  disappears.  I  have  seen 
sorrel  growing  around  chunks  of  de¬ 
cayed  manure  which  I  knew  were  alka¬ 
line.  People  have  told  us  of  seeing  it 
in  full  vigor  around  lime  pits  and  kilns. 
It  anyone  can  tell  us  how  to  cure 
bilious  soil,  which  throws  out  the  red 


certain  writers  because  they  have  be¬ 
come  old  friends  through  long  study 
and  acquaintance.  You  want  to  know 
something  of  your  man  before  you  send 
him  money.  If  he  appears  once  and  then 
fades  away,  you  do  not  know  him.  If 
he  keeps  coming  week  after  week  like 
a  man  passing  by  your  door  you  soon 
feel  that  you  know  him.  At  first  you 
may  just  look  at  the  passing  stranger. 
Soon  you  nod  at  him.  Then  it  is  “good 
morning,”  and  so  on  until  you  are 
friends.  So  it  is  with  advertising.  If 
you  are  after  trade  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  by  your  advertising  until 
the  people  who  read  the  papers  know 
your  name.  Soon  they  will  feel  that 
they  know  you,  and  then  if  you  have 
the  right  goods  the  rest  will  be  easy. 
There  is  not  a  local  paper  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  will  not  help  sell  farm  produce 
if  the  owner  will  go  at  it  right.  Far 
better  develop  the  local  market  before 
reaching  out  into  the  distance.  If  you 
advertise  state  just  what  you  have  and 
keep  your  name  before  the  people  all 
Summer.  h.  w.  c 


Production  of  Timothy  Seed. 

If.  V.  W.j  Massachusetts. — I  Lave  10 
acres  of  nice  clean  Timothy  grass  I  would 
like  to  save  seed  from.  Will  you  give  an 
idea  how  it  is  harvested?  What  kind  of 
thrasher?  Will  use  seed  on  place  so  will 
not  have  to  be  so  particular  to  have  it 
extra  cleaned  and  graded. 

Ans. — Timothy  for  seed  is  allowed  to 
ripen  thoroughly,  when  it  is  cut  with  a 
wheat  binder  and  shocked  up  much  as 
wheat  is.  After  a  period  of  10  days  or 
two  weeks  the  seed  is  thrashed  from 
the  shock  in  an  ordinary  wheat  thrasher, 
only  the  wheat  riddles  are  removed  and 
Timothy  seed  riddles  substituted.  In¬ 
stead  of  thrashing  from  the  shock  the 
Timothy  may  be  ricked  or  mowed  and 
thrashed  later  if  desired.  It  is  likely 
there  is  no  wheat  binder  near  the  in¬ 
quirer’s  farm,  but  he  may  get  a  clover 
buncher  or  an  old  reaper  to  do  the 
work.  However,  if  possible,  get  a  wheat 
binder  as  it  will  save  much  hard  labor. 

Ohio.  *W.  E.  DUCK  WALL. 
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Ruralisms 

FROM  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

Bedding  Roses. — In  selecting  the  roses 
for  the  flower  beds  the  purchaser  will 
do  well  to  include  the  blush  pink  Tea 
rose  Wm.  R.  Smith  in  the  collection. 
This  variety,  without  exception,  is  the 
best  of  all  the  Everblooming  roses  for 
the  amateur  gardener.  Its  rapid  and 
robust  growth  renders  it  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  its  ability  to 
withstand  drought  is  remarkable.  In 
profusion  of  bloom  this  variety  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  such  abundant  bloom¬ 
ers  as  ITermosa,  Bon  Silene  and  the 
Cochets  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
for  cutting  is  far  superior  to  either. 
Persons  fond  of  choice  roses  throughout 
the  Summer  will  make  no  mistake  in 
planting  a  few  bushes  of  this  famous 
variety. 

Paeonies. — The  paeonies  are  now 
with  us  in  all  their  glorious  show.  This 
flower,  the  charm  of  the  gardens  of  the 
past,  is  growing  more  popular  every  day. 
The  paeonies  of  the  present  represent  a 
wonderful  advance  over  the  “pineys”  of 
our  grandmothers,  both  in  quality  and 
in  number  of  varieties.  Their  planting 
is  a  splendid  investment  as  season  after 
season  they  produce  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  at  a  minimum  of  care 
and  attention.  Perhaps  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  upon  this  plant  can  be 
procured  at  Cornell  University  at  which 
place  an  exhaustive  study,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  eliminating  many  duplications 
from  the  list,  was  made  recently. 

American  Beauty  Rose. — Much  as 
the  American  Beauty  is  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  lovers  of  choice  roses,  this  va¬ 
riety  should  be  omitted  from  the  plant¬ 
ing  list  of  the  amateur  gardener.  This 
most  famous  of  all  forcing  sorts  is 
practically  a  failure  in  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
den,  and  no  other  rose  has  given  so 
much  disappointment  to  gardeners.  Its 
successful  cultivation  requires  the  most 
expert  care  and  treatment.  Indeed, 
only  a  few  of  our  leading  florists  are 
able  to  make  this  rose  pay  commercially. 
Even  in  the  greenhouses  many  a  prom¬ 
ising  crop  is  ruined  by  black  spot  in 
November  and  has  to  be  pulled  from 
the  benches  an  utter  failure.  The  plant, 
when  forced  a  couple  years  for  flowers, 
is  worthless.  Notwithstanding  this,  many 
retail  plant  dealers  buy  large  quantities 
of  the  same  plants  for  their  catalogue 
trade.  It  is  the  custom  to  offer  them 
as  three  and  four-year-old  plants.  The 
prospective  buyer  would  better  let  this 
class  of  stock  alone,  and  if  he  buy6 
American  Beauty  at  all,  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  select  one-year-old  plants.  In  the 
past  10  years  the  commercial  plant  busi¬ 
ness,  as  carried  on  by  our  large  mail 
order  houses,  has  been  doubled.  The 
catalogues  gotten  out  by  these  concerns 
are  sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  people  of  every  con¬ 
dition  in  life  their  business  is  drawn. 
It  is  a  great  business,  ably  and,  on  the 
whole,  honestly  conducted.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  this  is  due  to  the  spirit  of 
fair  dealing  that  permeates  modern  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  its  many  ramifications.  The 
abuses  practiced  by  nurserymen  in  the 
past  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  an 
enlightened  public.  There  are,  however, 
some  ways  in  which  the  plant  buyer  has 
the  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes.  Chief 
among  these  methods  is  the  practice  of 
substituting  in  filling  orders.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  varieties  featured  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  or  for  novelties,  oftentimes  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and,  with  orders 
still  coming  in,  there  is  a  strong  temp¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  less 
scrupulous  dealers  to  substitute  cheaper 
sorts.  For  instance,  to  send  out 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  for  the  rare 
and  beautiful  White  American  Beauty 
or  the  inferior  climbing  White  Pet  for 
the  exquisite  white  climbing  rose  Mrs. 
Robert  Peary.  The  purchaser,  having 
no  expert  knowledge  of  varieties,  is 
cheated  and  is  unable  to  detect  the  de¬ 
ception.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is 
done  by  the  majority  of  plant  concerns; 
on  the  contrary  their  dealing  with  the 
public  is  eminently  upright  and  fair. 
But  experience  has  taught  many,  the 
writer  being  amongst  them,  that  at  least 
some  of  our  large  mail  order  concerns 
wilfully  send  out  plants  untrue  to  label. 
To  meet  this  situation  it  would  be  well 
for  plant  buyers  to  accompany  their 
every  order  for  goods  with  a  strong  in¬ 
sistence  upon  a  square  deal  at  the  cost 
of  the  loss  of  their  patronage. 

Clematis  Paniculata.— Perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  the  hardy  vines  for 
porch  decoration  here  is  the  Clematis 
peniculata.  Although  the  Jackmanii 
and  Henryii  varieties  are  frequently 
noticed  the  former  is  the  favorite.  It 


has  won  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  by  its  abundance  of  flowers  and 
by  its  shade  giving  qualities.  Beginning 
to  bloom  in  the  late  Summer  it  bears  a 
delicately  scented  mass  of  white  cross- 
shaped  blooms  until  Killed  bv  the  early 
frosts.  A  goodly  quantity  of  seed  is 
borne  by  each  vine  which  is  costly  when 
purchased  by  the  seedsman.  As  a  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  popularity  ot  this 
vine  it  might  be  said  that  in  Ohio  oue 
firm  alone  annually  sells  over  60,000 
plants. 

Dorothy  Perkins  Rose. — Every  true 
lover  of  choice  roses  pays  his  homage 
to  that  queen  of  climbing  roses,  Dorothy 
Perkins.  Crimson  Rambler  has  its  ad¬ 
mirers  as  has  the  Prairie  Queen,  Balti¬ 
more  Belle,  Leuchstern  and  Trier,  but, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  va¬ 
rieties,  Lady  Gay  and  Farquhar,  this 
rose  occupies  a  position  all  its  own.  Be¬ 
sides  bearing  many  clusters  of  exquisite 
pink  blooms  its  foliage  is  always  bright 
and  green,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  such  sorts  as  Climbing  Soupert  and 
Crimson  Rambler,  the  leaves  of  which 
become  rusty  after  the  flowers  are  gone, 
making  these  plants  very  unsightly  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  garden.  In  Indiana  Dorothy 
Perkins  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  rambler  roses. 

Indiana  Flower  Trade. — New  Castle, 
Indiana,  produces  more  cut  flowers  than 
any  other  place  of  its  size  in  America — 
if  not  the  world.  The  annual  shipment 
of  cut  roses,  carnations,  lilies,  sweet- 
peas,  Chrysanthemums  and  violets  from 
this  great  center  of  production  is  heavy 
indeed.  Doubtless  the  greatest  factor 
entering  into  the  success  of  the  florists 
here  is  the  richness  of  the  soil  at  their 
disposal.  The  Blue  River  Valley 
abounds  in  soil  that  has  been  washing 
off  the  hills  since  times  immemorial 
and  possesses  still  the  fertility  of  vir¬ 
gin  land.  It  appears  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  roses,  such  varieties 
as  American  Beauty,  Killarney,  My 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Jardine,  Bride,  and 
Perle  des  Jardines  being  forced  for 
commercial  purposes  very  successfully. 
There  is  but  one  variety  that  does  not 
do  well  here  and  that  is  the  famous  red 
rose  Richmond,  originated  by  E.  G. 
Hill,  Chicago  growers  taking  the  laurels 
with  this  sort.  This  immense  output  of 
flowers  is  marketed  in  Chicago,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Hedge  Plants. — As  a  hedge  plant  the 
California  privet  is  growing  in  popular¬ 
ity  every  year.  Its  many  uses,  coupled 
with  its  comparative  inexpensiveness, 
makes  it  par  excellence,  the  hedge  plant 
of  the  multitude.  Second  in  popularity 
to  this  famous  shrub  comes  the  Jap¬ 
anese  barberry  which  makes  a  nice 
hedge,  its  red  berries  being  very  at¬ 
tractive  long  after  the  leaves  have  fal¬ 
len.  Spirea  von  Houtteii  is  preferred 
by  some  gardeners,  who  place  a  high 
value  upon  a  profusion  of  fragrant 
white  flowers.  This  shrub  in  an  eminent 
degree  provides  utility  as  well  as  at¬ 
tractiveness.  During  the  past  Winter 
the  severe  cold  was  extremely  hard  on 
shrubs  and  perenials  in  the  Middle 
shrubs  and  perennials  in  the  Middle 
West,  many  of  the  hedges  being  killed 
to  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  California 
privet  suffered  most.  J.  M. 


COLORS  IN  CORN. 

Its  Relation  to  Yield. 

In  an  address  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science 
Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy  gave  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  yields  of  white  and  yellow 
corn.  It  seems  that  more  than  13,000 
tests  have  been  made  in  this  country 
as  the  following  summary  will  show : 


Averages 
(Bush,  per  Acre) 


State 

No.  Tests 

White  Colored 

Alabama  . 

857 

24.7 

24.3 

Arkansas  . 

36 

38.4 

35 

Connecticut  .  .  . 

80 

52.6 

61.8 

Georgia  . 

187 

34.4 

28 

Illinois  . 

520 

62.3 

61.7 

Indiana  . 

4,798 

56.1 

53.7 

Iowa . 

50 

85 

85.6 

Kansas  . 

455 

54.9 

54.9 

Kentucky  . 

146 

38 

37.9 

Louisiana  . 

186 

47.5 

39.7 

Minnesota  . . . . 

212 

51.4 

48 

Mississippi  .  .  . . 

212 

43.8 

33.7 

Missouri  . 

2.457 

43.1 

43.1 

Nebraska  . 

1.254 

49.4 

45.7 

North  Carolina. 

865 

28.5 

24.6 

Ohio  . 

744 

48.6 

52 

Total  tests  . . 
Averages  .... 

Prof.  Tracy 

13,059 

thinks 

47.1 

this  shows 

45.6 

that 

white  varieties  are  as  a  class  more 
productive  than  yellow.  This  does  not 
imply  that  all  white  are  superior  to  any 
colored,  but  that  the  average  is  higher. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Prof.  Tracy  believes  the  cause  “to 
be  some  physicological  character  in¬ 
herent  in  the  constitution  or  the  plant 
itself.”  He  suggests  the  following  ex¬ 
planation.  Dr.  Brewer  of  Yale  showed 


that  white  markings  on  spotted  animals, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  found  on 
the  left  side  of  the  animal.  This  is 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  heart 
is  on  the  left  side  and  therefore  that 
side  is  the  weaker  and  thus  white  color 
is  one  indication  of  relative  weakness. 
Prof.  Tracy  then  says: 

May  not  something  of  this  principle  be 
found  applicable  to  plants,  and  there,  too, 
whiteness  be  a  manifestation  of  a  certain 
form  of  weakness?  Every  plant  cultivator 
knows  that  any  cause  which  tends  to  check 
the  circulation  of  sap,  and  so  weaken  the 
plant  to  a  certain  extent,  tends  to  promote 
fruit  and  seed  production.  Root  pruning, 
boring  holes  through  the  trunk  or  driving 
it  full  of  nails,  all  methods  of  checking 
the  flow  of  sap  and  so  weakening  the 
tree,  are  common  methods  of  forcing  it  into 
early  bearing ;  and  the  florist  uses  very 
small  pots,  not  only  to  economize  space, 
but  also  that  the  plants  may  sooner  become 
root  bound  and  so  forced  into  quicker  bloom. 
Of  course  this  treatment  dwarfs  and  weak¬ 
ens  the  plant,  but  the  weakening  brings 
the  desired  results — flowers  and  fruit. 

The  roots  of  white  corns  are,  apparently, 
as  free  to  absorb  nourishment  as  are  those 
of  the  yellow  varieties,  and  the  weight  of 
the  stalk  is  apparently  as  great  in  one  as 
is  the  other,  and  so  the  superior  grain- 
producing  ’  qualities  of  the  white  varieties 
cannot  be  from  the  same  cause,  the  same 
kind  of  weakness,  which  obtains  in  the 
plant  which  produces  early  and  abundant 
crops  at  the  expense  of  being  dwarfed  and 
mutilated.  It  is  an  almost  universal  opin¬ 
ion  among  coin  growers,  and  I  think  a 
well  founded  opinion,  that  the  stalks  of 
the  white  varieties  are  less  able  to  stand 
erect  in  severe  storms  than  are  those  of 
the  yellow ;  that,  as  a  rule,  the  grain  is 
softer  and  so  more  often  injured  by  insect 
pests ;  and  that  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
decays  more  quickly  when  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  ground.  May  it  not  be  the  case 
that  these  are  manifestations  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  weakness  which  induces  the  superior 
seed  producing  character? 

Although  the  yield  is  usually  larger 
among  the  white  varieties,  there  are  many 
growers  who  base  their  choice  of  color  on 
other  characters.  There  is  a  common  be¬ 
lief  among  feeders  that  yellow  corn  is 
“stronger”  than  white,  and  they  prefer  it 
for  that  reason,  although  there  is  less 
chemical  difference  between  the  two  colors 
as  a  whole  than  often  obtains  between 
two  varieties  of  the  same  color.  When  the 
crop  is  to  be  used  for  milling  purposes  of 
course  the  white  varieties  are  preferred. 

IIow  this  relation  of  color  to  yield  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  grains  I  cannot  say.  In  a 
few  hundreds  of  tests  which  I  have  made 
with  wheat  and  oats  the  whites  have 
shown  a  decidedly  heavier  yield,  but  the 
tests  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  delinite  state¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  station  workers  who 
have  made  similar  tests  have  secured  like 
results,  while  others  have  found  the  white 
and  colored  varieties  practically  the  same. 
I  have  found  no  one  who  has  made  a  large 
number  of  tests  who  has  secured  the  heavier 
yields  from  the  colored  varieties.  Among 
other  plants  which  have  both  white  and 
colored  varieties,  and  which  are  grown  for 
their  vegetative  parts  rather  than  from 
their  seeds,  as  onions  and  potatoes,  the 
colored  varieties  invariably  produce  larger 
bulbs  and  tubers  than  do  the  white  varie¬ 
ties. 


“All  new  arrivals  are  washed,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Warden  of  the  prison.  “And 
if  they  make  a  fuss?”  “Then  they  are 
ironed.” — Tit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


OUTDOOR  LIFE 

Wil.!.NoLPffset  the  111  Effects  of  Coffee  and 

lea  When  One  Cannot  Digest  Them. 

A  farmer  says : 

“For  ten  years  or  more  I  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  and  stomach  troubles,  caused 
by  the  use  of  coffee,  (Tea  contains  caf¬ 
feine,  the  same  drug  found  in  coffee)  until 
I  got  so  bad  I  had  to  give  up  coffee  entirely 
and  almost  give  up  eating.  There  were 
times  when  I  could  eat  only  boiled  milk 
and  bread ;  and  when  I  went  to  the  field 
to  work  I  had  to  take  some  bread  and 
butter  along  to  give  me  strength. 

“I  doctored  steady  and  took  almost 
everything  I  could  get  for  my  stomach 
in  the  way  of  medicine,  but  if  I  got  any 
better  it  only  lasted  a  little  while.  I 
was  almost  a  walking  skeleton. 

“One  day  I  read  an  ad  for  Postum 
and  told  my  wife  I  would  try  it,  and  as 
to  the  following  facts  I  will  make  affi¬ 
davit  before  any  judge: 

“I  quit  coffee  entirely  and  used  Pos¬ 
tum  in  its  place.  I  have  regained  my 
health  entirely  and  can  eat  anything  that 
is  cooked  to  eat.  I  have  increased  in 
weight  until  now  I  weigh  more  than  I 
ever  did.  I  have  not  taken  any  medi¬ 
cine  for  my  stomach  since  I  began  using 
Postum. 

“My  family  would  stick  to  coffee  at 
first,  but  they  saw  the  effects  it  had  on 
me  and  when  they  were  feeling  bad  they 
began  to  use  Postum,  one  at  a  time, 
until  now  we  all  use  Postum.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ten  days’  trial  of  Postum  in  place  of 
coffee  proves  the  truth,  an  easy  and  ; 
pleasant  way. 

Read  the  little  book.  “The  Road  to  | 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.”  I 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one  i 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 


AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 


NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Ruuabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $-100  to  $600. 

MAGNETOS  $29.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

WINDSHIELDS  (brass)  $0.50— Were  $10. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.50— Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCANIZERS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power.  $05.  Regular  prico  $260. 
20  H.-P.  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES— By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  yon  can  save  60 
per  cent  to  GO  per  cent — orii  you  like  wo  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  and  still  save  35  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


2S  x  3 . $0.00 

80x3 . 10.00 

30x3*5 . 13.75 

32  x  8*5 . 15.00 


34x8*4 . $15.75 

80x4 .  16.75 

32x1 .  17.75 

33x1 .  18.25 


84  x4 . $18.75 

85x4 .  19.25 

31x4*5 .  24.00 

85  x  4*5 .  26.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 

Send  for  our  “Tiro  Price  Wrecker”  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  In  parts,  or  the  auto'moblle 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIjYIKS  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 


Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 


NEW  YORK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO  ......  1210-1212  Mlehignn  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY  .....  1820  Grand  Avenue 


LOW-PRICED  A  |  TTAC 

high-gradeAU  1  UiJ 

Used  cars  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  by  manu¬ 
facturer  sameasnewcars.  Bestfor  rural  roads. 
A  high-grade  high-powered  car  for  very  little 
money.  Postal  brings  full  information. 

Stoddard  Motor  Co.,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 


IRON  AGE 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
condition*. 


This  Is  No.  155  for 
heaviest  conditions. 


Three  styles  tochoose  from  ,each 

f radical  for  certain  conditions. 

’erfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  from 
the  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  lor  booklet 

"Potato  Digging.” 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  iVlCC 


CDDAY . _ 

llrl  ~  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
a  ■■  p  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 

W  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LIME’SULPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit'Crowere 


Plice  By  Mail  With  Te«  ( 

Jar  and  Instruction*.....  v  _ 

Agent*  Wonted  Everywhere  - 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


“SI  Wee.t-o.v.y.1..  i. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMEltVELIiK,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


HAY 

CAPS 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas. 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 


Waterproof  Sheeting,  Tents,  etc. 


Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St„  New  York, 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IRELAND 
HAY  HOIST 

GEARED 

Saves  one  man 
and  team.  Man 
on  load  operates 
machine  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  small  rope 
attached  to  lever 
whenever  he  has  the  fork 
or  sling  full,  ready  to 
hoist.  The  machine  stops 
instantly  when  he  releases  lever  rope,  drop- 

ping  load  at  any  point.  Only  3  H.  P.  gasoline  engine  requir¬ 
ed.  Takes  off  a  load  of  hay,  ice  or  anythin*?  that  has  to  be 
elevated  to  a  height,  quicker  and  easier  than  any  machine  on 
the  market. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  about  Single 
Drum.  Double  Drum  and  Self  Acting  Brake.  Give  Bpeed 
of  engine  and  size  of  drive  pulley. 


IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
14  State  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foroign  countries  in  the  Uniyersal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
8 14  marks,  or  10J^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  GO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarant  ee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  foV  the  debts  of  honest  liankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent,  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Nf.w-Torker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  and  ran  he  no  doubt  about  my  own  position  in 
the  matter.  I  am  heartily  and  entirety  in  favor  of  a  par¬ 
rels  post  and  J  think  it  ought  to  be  established  in  this 
country  along  the  same  lines  in  which  it  has  been  made 
so  useful  and  indispensable  in  other  countries. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Gov. 

Wilson  on  June  9.  This  is  the  most  clear-cut  and 

definite  statement  about  parcels  post  which  any  of 

the  “presidential  possibilities”  have  made.  With  Wood- 

row  Wilson  in  the  White  House,  the  parcels  post 

question  would  he  like  a  coal  of  live  fire! 

* 

As  good  a  sign  as  you  can  hatch  for  character  is 
where  the  patch  upon  the  trousers  of  a  man  is  worn 
— just  match  this  if  you  can.  For  when  the  patch  is 
worn  behind,  you  most  assuredly  will  find  the  owner 
just  held  down  a  chair  and  rested  long  and  did  not 
care  to  fight  the  battle  and  he  free — but  when  the 
patch  is  on  the  knee,  then  you  may  know  the  owner 
went  down  in  the  dirt  and  did  his  stent  and  got  his 
fingers  on  the  job  and  kept  them  there — fate  cannot 
rob  the  knee  patch  man,  hut  it  will  snathch  the  time 
to  kick  the  other  patch. 

* 

Sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  we  still  get  a  few  letters 
signed  “subscriber,”  “one  who  knows,”  or  similar 
names.  Some  of  these  letters  attack  people  or  what 
others  have  said  or  ask  “leading”  questions.  Our  rule 
is  to  pay  no  attention  to  such  anonymous  letters.  Long 
experience  has  taught  that  when  a  man  will  not  stand 
out  for  what  he  says,  he  is  either  afraid  to  do  so, 
ashamed  of  his  words,  or  is  trying  to  pull  some  hid¬ 
den  string.  There  may  he  good  grounds  in  some 
cases  for  withholding  the  name,  hut  we  must  have  it 
as  evidence  of  good  faith.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
such  letters,  hut  we  want  the  writers'  to  understand 

that  the  waste  basket  yawns  for  them ! 

* 

The  farmers  of  Dundas  Co.,  Ont.,  did  a  beautiful 
thing  in  erecting  a  monument  to  stand  in  place  of 
the  original  McIntosh  Red  apple  tree.  The  old  tree 
stood  for  a  century  and  more,  and  from  it  buds  and 
scions  have  gone  all  over  the  world,  wherever  apples 
are  grown.  This  wood  has  proved  true,  and  the  old 
tree  has  given  pleasure  and  profit  in  unmeasured 
quantity.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  men  to  remember 
the  gifts  to  mankind  which  come  through  trees  and 
plants.  John  McIntosh,  who  found  this  old  tree,  saved 
it  and  saw  that  the  world  shared  what  it  offered,  did 
far  more  for  humanity  than  many  a  “captain  of  in¬ 
dustry”  whose  name  is  applauded. 

* 

Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  bad  much  to  say  about  the 
Guernsey  cow  Missy  and  her  record.  What  has  been  done 
to  straighten  it  out?  s.  b.  k. 

There  have  been  several  questions  like  the  above. 
Missy  of  the  Glen  is  owned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Taylor. 
It  was  claimed  that  she  gave  in  one  year  14,591  pounds 
of  milk,  or  954.76  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Some  of 
this  milk  was  claimed  to  contain  nearly  nine  per  cent, 
of  fat.  These  tests  seemed  impossible  and  the  officers 
of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  refused  to  accept  it  with¬ 
out  investigation.  Mr.  Taylor  secured  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Club  from  publishing  their  list  of  high 
cow  records  unless  they  included  tests  of  two  of  his 
cows.  We  claimed  that  these  cows  must  prove  their 
performance  by  “coming  hack”  and  giving  some  more 
of  that  liquid  butter!  At  its  meeting  in  May,  1911 
the  Club  demanded  an  apology  from  Mr.  Taylor. 
After  some  correspondence  Mr.  Taylor  removed  the 
injunction.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club 
asked  Mr.  Taylor  to  withdraw  the  records.  As  he 
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refused  to  do  so  the  committee  threw  them  out  and 
the  Club  confirmed  this  action  by  vote.  New  tests 
at  Mr.  Taylor’s  farm  appeared  to  show  that  as 
claimed,  these  extraordinary  records  could  not  have 
been  accurate.  The  cows  could  not  “come  hack.” 
This  action  is  right.  The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  the  least  taint  of  suspicion  ap¬ 
pear  upon  its  records.  The  entire  business  of  breeding 
and  selling  purebred  cattle  is  based  upon  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  breeder  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  controls  the  records.  Whenever  a  poli¬ 
tician  or  a  millionaire  attempts  to  work  off  papers 
that  do  not  fit  the  cow  or  her  performance  he  should 
be  handled  even  more  severely  than  a  poor  man. 
During  the  discussion  of  this  matter  last  year  we 
were  asked  if  we  really  know  who  Mr.  Taylor  is. 
We  do.  He  is  a  prominent  railroad  man.  probably 
worth  more  millions  than  Missy  had  of  fat  units  in  her 
milk.  What  of  it?  except  that  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  should  fight  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Guernsey  cow. 

* 

The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  controls  a  large 
share  of  the  express  business  on  the  Northwest  coast. 
As  is  the  rule  elsewhere,  the  railroads  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  about  half  the  express  tolls  for  carrying  the  goods. 
Under  this  system  the  express  companies  do  not  need 
to  own  cars  or  railroad  equipment.  Some  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  not  satisfied  with  half,  arc  looking  for  all.  They 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  carry  milk  and  cream  at  express  rates.  Thus 
they  have  started  direct  competition  with  the  express 
companies,  the  first  time  on  record  that  this  has  been 
done  in  the  West.  In  England  and  Germany  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  express  company  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan.  The  railroads  carry  on  such  service  as  a 
fast  freight. 

* 

The  Next  Governor  of  New  York. 

Our  readers  took  a  lively  interest  in  selecting  a 
Presidential  candidate.  They  must  not  let  the  fierce 
conflict  over  national  candidates  take  all  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  local  issues.  The  campaign  this  year  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  country  vote,  and  all  efforts 
will  be  made  to  satisfy  farmers.  We  shall  be  able 
to  put  dependable  men  at  Albany  if  we  start  at  it 
now.  As  a  first  step  tell  us  who  you  want  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  with  the  reasons — just  as  you  did 
in  the  presidential  canvass. 

* 

The  situation  at  Chicago  should  convince  any  honest 
man  who  has  doubted  the  wisdom  of  primary  elec¬ 
tions.  While  the  strongest  Republican  States  have 
elected  delegates  by  direct  primaries  the  party  is  still 
controlled  by  the  wire  pullers  and  manipulators — and 
does  not  represent  the  plain  people.  It  does  no  good 
to  get  hot  or  excited  over  this  situation.  Keep  cool,  for 
the  true  test  of  your  patriotism  is  yet  to  come.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  glad  that  the  politicians  have  had  their 
way,  for  now  the  dullest  can  understand  why  primary 
elections  are  needed.  You  notice  these  politicians  are 
not  playing  baseball  with  the  delegates  from„Ncw  Jer¬ 
sey  !  The  people  elected  those  delegates  directly  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  they  will  carry  out  that  pur¬ 
pose  or  meet  political  death.  You  remember  how  we 
tried  to  arouse  the  farmers  of  New  York  when  Gov. 
/Hughes  was  fightings  for  his  primary  election  hill? 
Can  you  not  now  see  what  would  have  happened  had 
that  hill  become  a  law?  There  would  be  at  Chicago 
strong  men  with  a  clear-cut  and  definite  order  to  do 
a  certain  thing.  As  it  is,  New  York  might  as  well 
he  represented  by  a  handful  of  tin  soldiers  out  of  a 
child’s  box,  for  her  delegates  will  simply  play  for  po¬ 
litical  advantage.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  our  people  can 
only  understand  what  it  means.  The  work  of  the  last 
10  days  proves  that  the  Republican  party  is  at  heart 
a  close  organization  of  politicians  and  representatives 
of  “big  business.”  To  put  a  strong  and  honest  re¬ 
former  at  the  head  of  the  party  seems  like  sending  a 
big  and  faithful  dog  out  to  fight — with  a  tin  can  tied 
to  his  tail.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  clean,  new  party, 
for  there  is  now  little  indication  that  either  of  the  old 
parties  can  get  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  wire  pullers 
and  privileged  class. 

* 

Several  years  ago  I  called  on  a  eonimission  dealer  in 
produce  on  the  principal  wholesale  market  here,  a  man 
whom  I  knew  and  who  knew  that  I  was  in  the  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  correspondence  business,  and  I  asked  him 
if  I  could  not  pick  up  a  produce  paper  to  add  to  my  list. 
He  promptly  replied  in  the  negative.  “We  hold  all  those 
papers,”  he  said,  “for  we  want  their  quotations  as  we 
want  them.”  J.  c. 

That  is  from  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  and  it 
illustrates  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  market 
reports.  The  figures  given  in  most  of  the  papers  are 
prepared  largely  by  dealers  and  are  not  fair  state¬ 
ments  of  what  produce  actually  sells  for.  Dealers 


may  use  those  figures  in  buying,  but  they  sell  for  what 
they  can  get.  The  printed  figures  are  not  based  upon 
actual  supply  and  demand,  and  yet  we  know  of  papers 
that  make  a  great  parade  about  their  market  reports 
when  their  figures  are  taken  from  the  daily  papers — 
a  week  old  by  the  time  they  reach  the  reader.  The 
modern  farmer,  or  his  exchange,  with  the  telephone, 
can  obtain  such  quotations  long  before  the  weekly 
paper  arrives.  We  have  found  the  records  of  auction 
sales  or  actual  sales  by  farmers  far  more  reliable 
in  making  a  standard  of  values.  We  want  all  such 
figures  that  we  can  possibly  obtain,  for  the  wider  the 
range  the  fairer  the  average.  Why  let  the  dealers 
do  all  the  price  fixing  for  us? 

* 

We  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  have  been  made  in  advertising  the  Philo 
system  of  poultry  keeping.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
specify.  This  gives  us  a  fair  chance  to  discuss  a  class 
of  advertising  which  we  consider  extravagant  and 
harmful.  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  Philo’s 
advertisements  in  a  leading  poultry  paper: 

For  instance,  it  is  absolutely  news  to  them  that  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  six  can  make  a  good  living  from  six  hens ;  they 
do  not  know  that  3  000  eggs,  or  3  00  pounds  of  broilers,  can 
be  produced  per  annum  in  a  six-foot  square  corner  of  a 
garden,  or  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  tenement  house.  Yet  these 
statements  are  justified  by  what  has  been  and  is  now  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  by  the  wonderful  Philo  System. 

We  call  that  extravagant,  misleading  and  harmful. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  class  of  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  poultry.  They  may  have  a  little  money 
saved  after  a  hard  struggle  with  life  and  in  their 
desperation  this  idea  of  a  living  from  six  hens  ap¬ 
peals  to  them.  Any  man  who  has  ever  really  tried 
to  make  a  living  out  of  hens  will  tell  them  that  such 
a  proposition  is  to  one  in  their  situation  extravagant 
nonsense.  Yet  they  see  the  statement  in  a  supposedly 
reputable  paper  and  they  rise  to  it.  Such  advertising 
is  misleading  because  it  does  not  really  make  a  definite 
statement.  The  reader  will  accept  it  almost  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  can  do  these  wonderful  things. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  advertiser  intended,  yet, 
when  cornered  he  can  easily  say  that  he  never  did 
make  any  such  statement — he  was  just  “talking.” 
You  cannot  pin  him  down  to  any  legal  responsibility 
that  six  hens  will  provide  a  living.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  harmful  because  it  raises  false  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  money.  It 
may  be  good  bait  for  suckers  but  it  does  not  provide 
meat  and  bread-  for  the  hungry.  Many  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  or  papers  which  print  this  advertising  do  not 
know  any  better.  They  get  their  money  and  no  one 
comes  forward  with  proof  that  the  Philo  system  is 
a  fraud  or  a  fake.  So  they  let  these  extravagant 
statements  go.  The  poultry  and  farm  papers  know 
better.  They  well  know  the  limitations  of  the  Philo 
system  and  of  course  they  know  that  if  the  above 
statement  were  literally  true  they  would  leave  their 
poorly  paid  job  and  go  to  keeping  about  500  hens  and 
make  a  fortune !  There  can  be  no  defense  for  the 
farm  or  poultry  paper  for  printing  such  advertising. 
It  does  not  make  a  gold  brick  any  more  valuable  or 
respectable  to  dress  it  up  in  ginseng  root,  in  “stocks” 
or  in  feathers.  A  plain  advertisement  of  the  “Philo 
system”  would  be  fair  but  who  in  this  day  would  pay 
any  attention  to  it?  It  has  been  tried  and  watched 
by  the  poultry  teachers  at  our  colleges.  Not  one  of 
them  could  be  found  to  endorse  the  insinuation  that 
six  hens  will  provide  a  living  for  a  family  who  never 
kept  poultry !  Evidently  the  “system”  would  soon 
pass  out  of  public  notice  unless  public  interest  were 
stimulated  by  red  hot  imaginings !  Such  advertise¬ 
ments  ought  to  he  edited  before  they  are  printed  and 
it  is  our  belief  that  the  reading  public  will  soon 
force  the  farm  papers  to  cut  off  extravagance  in  the 
advertising  columns. ' 

BREVITIES. 

The  price  of  quinine  is  going  up. 

Tiie  Italians  are  growing  hops  and  expect  to  develop 
the  industry. 

When  they  tell  us  a  farmer  is  living  “chiefly  on  houn’ 
dog”  they  mean  rabbits. 

The  rosy  apple  aphis  is  again  at  work  in  New  York 
apple  orchards.  It  did  great  damage  in  1909. 

Kansas  is  to  have  “bad  egg”  schools.  Instructors  go 
about  showing  farmers  and  dealers  how  to  candle  eggs. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  about  fish,  meat  or  bone 
as  fertilizer  is  that  they  contain  no  potash.  Wood  ashes 
contain  no  nitrogen. 

An  English  manufacturer  will  try  to  introduce  the 
farthing  (one-half  cent  value)  into  circulation  among  his 
workmen.  His  object  is  to  save  them  the  “change.” 

Buttermilk  is  such  an  established  Summer  beverage  in 
New  York  that  Health  Commissioner  Lederle  thinks  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  legal  amount  of  solids  in  buttermilk  sold  here.  The 
quality  is  generally  considered  good,  though  often  sugges¬ 
tive  of  churned  sour  milk,  rather  than  the  product  familiar 
to  rural  dwellers. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

The  committee  oh  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
is  not  idle,  though  no  practical  results 
have  yet  been  effected  or  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
members  are  studying  the  New  York 
terminal  problems,  and  the  distribution 
facilities  in  the  city,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  waste  and  loss  occurs  between  the 
freight  depot  just  outside  the  city,  and 
the  consumer’s  table.  It  is  estimated 
that  65  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is 
expended  in  this  distribution  and  the 
producers  get  on  an  average  only  the 
35  cents  left.  A  more  wasteful  and  ex¬ 
travagant  and  irresponsible  system 
could  not  be  well  devised.  Different 
members  of  the  committee,  including 
the  chairman,  are  going  to  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  to  study  the  marketing 
and  cooperative  associations  of  the  old 
countries,  and  every  effort  will  be  made, 
and  is  now  being  made,  to  perfect  a 
new  system  in  New  York  City  for  the 
economical  distribution  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  all  the  way  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  table.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that 
a  new  terminal  system  will  be  adopted ; 
new  markets  for  both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade  provided,  and  a  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  created  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  sale  of  food  products. 
The  committee  is  concerned  in  bringing 
about  these  reforms ;  and  is  exerting 
its  best  influence  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  effective  systems. 

In  the  meantime  the  farmers  will  need 
to  perfect  local  organizations  among 
themselves  to  facilitate  the  packing, 
grading  and  shipping  of  products.  Food 
products  will  be  standardized  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Consumers  must  know  by  the 
label  just  what  grade  of  goods  are  in 
the  package  without  examination,  and 
they  must  also  know  the  amount  of  the 
contents  in  pounds.  Short  weight  and 
measures  will  not  go.  A  sub-commit¬ 
tee  has  been  provided  to  suggest  stan¬ 
dards  and  grades  for  produce;  and  in 
the  early  Fall  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
committee  will  be  called  to  fix  standards 
and  to  adopt  packages  and  cartons  suit¬ 
able  for  the  trade.  This  committee  will 
be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from 
farmers’  organizations  or  individual 
shippers  anywhere,  and  would  especially 
appreciate  information  as  to  packages 
and  cartons  that  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  trade  and  to  consumers. 

While  New  York  City  is  being  first 
considered,  because  of  its  importance 
as  our  largest  market,  the  committee 
realizes  the  importance  of  developing 
other  cities  and  especially  small  local 
markets.  Go  through  any  small  city 
or  village  in  the  State  in  strawberry 
time  and  you  will  find  the  markets 
stocked  and  the  hotels  provided  with 
oranges  and  bananas,  and  California 
cherries,  but  seldom  do  you  find  the 
fruits  of  the  local  farmers  in  these  mar¬ 
kets.  Likewise  you  will  find  apples 
from  the  Pacific  coast;  but  not  one 
from  the  neighboring  orchards.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  We  must  change 
it.  It  goes  that  way  now  because  the 
western  fruit  growers  have  organiza¬ 
tions  for  shipping  and  selling.  They 
can  consequently  supply  the  trade  as 
needed,  and  the  trade  is  not  depending 
on  the  chance  of  an  occasional  deliv¬ 
ery  from  an  individual  grower.  This 
uncertainty  of  supply  is  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  trade  with  the  individual  grower. 
It  can  be  overcome  only  by  organiza¬ 
tions  of  producers  with  selling  and 
shipping  agents  so  that  the  trade  can 
be  sure  of  constant  supply.  When  this 
is  combined  with  certainty  as  to  quality 
and  grade  these  markets  can  be  easily 
developed  to  a  most  profitable  trade. 

Nothing  like  the  present  agitation  over 
this  subject  of  markets  was  ever  heard 
or  known  in  this  country  before.  The 
protest  against  extravagant  profits  by 
the  jobbers  and  retailers  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  Women  are  forming  themselves 
into  leagues  of  National  scope  and  in 
some  cases  absolutely  refuse  to  buy  the 
goods  until  prices  are  lower.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  are  at  work  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  to  some  extent 
in  practically  the  whole  country.  They 
have  come  to  see,  too,  that  the  produc¬ 
ers  arc  imposed  upon  as  well  as  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  find 
means  to  reach  the  producer  either  di¬ 
rect  or  at  most  with  only  one  handler 
intervening.  Mrs.  Julian  Fleath,  of  New 
York  City,  as  President  of  the  House¬ 
wives’  League,  composed  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  women,  is  doing  much 
good,  and  promises  some  practical  re¬ 
sults.  In  addition  to  the  League  button, 
these  women  now  in  many  places  also 
wear  a  button  with  the  word  “Farmer” 


side  by  side  with  their  own  emblem  to 
show  that  in  this  movement  their  inter¬ 
ests  are  interwoven  with  the  interests  of 
the  farmer.  This  good  will  is  a  whole¬ 
some  influence.  It  is  really  an  asset  to 
the  producer.  It  can  be  made  a  per¬ 
manent  asset  by  cooperating  with  the 
people  interested  in  it,  and  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  goods  in  the  grades  and  quanti¬ 
ties  needed.  During  the  Summer  we 
will  tell  you  how  this  is  being  done  by 
farmers  in  other  countries  through  co¬ 
operative  organizations,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Autumn  meeting  may  develop 
some  means  of  putting  the  work  in 
practical  operation  here. 

John  J.  Dillon, 

Chairman. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Horses,  $100  to  $200;  cows,  $30  to  $40  * 
pork,  dressed,  wholesale,  10  cents ;  lambs, 
$4  to  $5  ;  sheep,  $4  to  $5  ;  calves  for  veal, 
nine  to  9%  cents;  chickens,  12  cents;  eggs, 
1  5cent» ;  hay.  $28  to  $30 ;  corn,  $5  per 
barrel ;  oats,  00  cents ;  potatoes,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  bushel ;  cow  peas,  $2  to  $2.50.  We 
have  no  silos  here ;  no  manure  sold  here. 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  J.  w.  m. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  corn  planted,  most 
of  which  is  harrowed  once  and1  very  yellow. 
Thermometer  .Tune  4  said  42  degrees.  Grass 
wonderfully  advanced.  New  seeded  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  superb.  Rye  and  wheat 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood  is  above 
100  per  cent  and  will  be  in  shock  July  1. 
Much  in  State  plowed  up  and  planted  to 
corn.  Fruit  and  berries  close  to  none.  Live 
stock  doing  splendidly  and  bringing  good 
money  on  the  farm  and  market.  Labor 
scarce  and  high,  much  of  it  has  inherited 
hook-worms.  Living  extremely  high.  m. 

Macon  Co.,  Mo. 

Season  is  backward  here.  Heavy  Spring 
rains  have  kept  the  work  back.  Gardeners 
are  now  getting  in  tobmato  plants  and  gen¬ 
eral  crops.  Prices  good  on  Rochester  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  tomatoes  contracted  at  $10  per 
ton ;  good  prospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
and'  berries.  Greenings  and  Spitzcnburg 
apples  shy,  Baldwins  heavy.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  peach  trees  on  dry  sandy  knolls 
winter-killed,  due  to  continued  severe  cold 
and  winds  blowing  the  -ground  bare  of 
snow  on  the  knolls  and  taking  out  the 
moisture  so  that  the  weaker  trees  perished. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  d.  k. 

Crop  conditions  m  general  on  June  1 
averaged  for  the  United  States  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  (0.3  per  cent)  than  on  same  date  last 
year,  but  moderately  lower  ( 1.7  per  cent) 
than  the  average  June  1  condition  of  re- 
ceut  years.  Crops  as  a  whole  are  above 
average  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  (due 
mostly  to  favorable  hay  prospects),  and  in 
tlie  far  Western  and  Northwestern  States, 
being  particularly  favorable  in  Oregon  ;  and 
below  average  conditions  in  Southern 
States  and  in  the  North  Central  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  North 
Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
conditions  are  slightly  above  average.  The 
condition  of  various  crops  compared  with 
their  average  condition  (not  normal)  on 
June  1  was  as  follows : 

Apples,  110.2 ;  pears  108.7 ;  peaches, 
108.5;  pastures,  104.9;  Alfalfa.  103.7;  hay, 
103.5;  oats,  103.1;  Spring  wheat,  102.1; 
cantaloupes,  101.8;  cabbage,  101.4;  water¬ 
melons,  101.3;  clover  hay,  100.6;  barley, 
100.3 ;  Lima  beans.  100.3 ;  onions,  100.1 ; 
rye,  97.8 ;  cotton,  96.8 ;  sugar  beets,  96.0 ; 
raspberries,  95.7 ;  hemp,  92.2 ;  Winter 
wheat,  91.8 ;  sugar  cane,  90.7  :  blackberries, 
90.2.  The  estimates  of  acreage  compared 
with  last  year  arc  for  Winter  wheat,  88.3 ; 
Spring  wheat,  94.2 ;  all  wheat,  90.7  ;  oats, 
100.2  ;  barley,  99.3  ;  clover,  86.7. 

With  a  record  breaking  rainfall  for  the 
month  of  May,  the  total  for  Northern  New 
York  being  nearly  nine  inches,  the  seeding 
season  has  been  unusually  backward.  Grain 
seeding  was  not  finished  until  after  June  15, 
and  corn  planting  -was  still  later.  The  wet 
season  has  proved  very  favorable  to  grass, 
however,  and  with  abundant  pasturage  a 
large  flow  of  milk  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  May  and  June.  The  hay  crop  also 
promises  a  large  yield,  as  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  ideal  for  this  important 
crop.  Dairymen  have  been  favored  with 
both  an  abundant  yield  of  milk  products 
and  high  prices.  On  the  cheese  boards  of 
Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  quota¬ 
tions  have  ranged  from  13  to  15  cents 
during  the  months  of  May  and  .Tune.  The 
biggest  day’s  sales  on  the  Watertown  board, 
.Tune  8,  totalled  12,000  boxes,  with  a  value 
of  over  $97,000.  L;  L.  A. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  condition  of  farming  in  at 
least  a  great  part  of  Western  New  York ; 
Rain  till  the  soil  is  soaked  with  water 
since  the  snow  went  off.  consequently  very 
little  chance  for  plowing  and  doing  a  great 
part  of  regular  work ;  on  low  lands  none 
at  all.  There  is  but  a  part  of  the  early 
Spring  grain,  sown  yet  (.Tune  5)  and  corn 
and  potatoes  as  a  rule  are  not  planted  at 
all.  Some  farmers  have  given  it  up  and 
will  either  sow  buckwheat  next  month  or 
depend  on  hay  and  late-sowed  corn.  Others 
are  bravely  doing  what  they  can  to  get 
sowing  and  planting  done,  though  well 
aware  that  corn  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
unless  it  is  planted  in  favorable  weather, 
and  our  soil,  with  so  much  clay  in  it,  is 
sure  to  receive  great  injury  if  it  is  worked 
when  it  is  wet.  Still  if  this  work  can  be 
done  all  right  within  the  next  few  days 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  crop  of  every¬ 
thing.  We ‘hope  for  a  good  July  and 
August,  and  if  they  favor  us,  with  crops  in 
the  ground  to  meet  them,  a  good  showing 
is  still  possible.  There  will  at  least  be  a 
big  hay  crop  and  wheat  is  doing  well  where 
it  did  not  winter-kill.  Fruits  promise  well, 
though  in  some  districts  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  fewer  apples  than  there 
were  last  year.  Early  fruits,  as  strawber¬ 
ries,  will  be  immense  crops,  as  it  looks 
now.  There  has  been  complaint  from  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt 
that  the  vine  winter-killed  badly  and  that 
the  crop  would  be  light  on  that  account, 
but  Erie  County  vineyardists  find  the  vine 
in  at  least  an  average  condition  and  already 
showing  heavy  promise  of  fruit.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  backwardness  of  the  season  in 
the  lower  lake  region  is  that  the  excessive 
hot  weather  that  visited  the  coast  districts 
in  May  did  not  appear  here.  J.  w.  c. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS." 

[Editor’s  Note.— Under  this  heading  wo  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


WHAT  ROSEVELT  STANDS  FOR. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  interested  me  because 
of  its  fearlessness  concerning  the  Lewis 
matter  and  such  matters  as  are  handled 
under  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  its  position  re¬ 
garding  parcels  post  and  express  companies, 
and  its  attention  to  political  matters.  I 
have  followed  closely  each  week  the  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Presidential  situation  and 
have  noted  your  statements  concerning  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  evident  demand  fox"  him 
upon  the  part  of  the  farmers.  There  are 
many  surprising  features  in  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Ilis  campaign  has  been 
wonderful  as  well  as  spectacular.  Your 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  June  1  quoting 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  New  York  farmer 
leads  me  to  ask  some  questions.  The  open¬ 
ing  quotation  states  facts — vital  truths. 
The  people  are  waking  up  and  demanding  a 
greater  part  in  government. 

Does  Roosevelt,  either  on  his  past  record 
or  his  present  announcements,  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  necessary  in  a  leader 
of  the  great  movement  being  made  toward 
government  by  the  people  V  Is  he  really  a 
statesman  seeking  to  benefit  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  or  is  ho  an  ambitious  and 
astute  politician  seeking  personal  advan¬ 
tage?  This  question  is  still  unanswered  al¬ 
though  many  able  minds  have  pondered  long 
upon  it.  His  past  record  is  very  question¬ 
able  where  the  interests  of  the  people  are 
involved.  If  he  is  nominated  the  Demo¬ 
crats  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  many 
things  which  for  obvious  reasons  his  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  Republican  campaign  for 
delegates  have  left  concealed.  Do  the  farm¬ 
ers  want  Roosevelt  and  what  he  stands 
for?  Does  he  stand  for  what  they  want? 
Does  anyone  know  enough  of  what  he  reallv 
stands  for  so  that  one  can  say,  “We  arc 
not  blind  to  his  faults,  and  wo  are  for  what 
he  represents  rather  than  for  him  person¬ 
ally?^  Is  there  in  his  utterances,  leaving 
his  actions  out  of  consideration,  ground 
for  believing  his  election  will  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  conditions  which  are,  as  you  say, 
causing  “the  ocean  itself  to  rise  in  its  angry 
might?”  Has  he  given  any  assurance  that 
lie  would  even  favor  the  measures  advo¬ 
cated  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  He  has  so  far 
sidestepped  attempts  to  place  himself  on 
record  in  regard  to  many  vital  questions. 
Having  in  mind  his  record  while  Governor 
and  while  President  I,  personally,  doubt  his 
sincerity.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken.  Do  not 
think  mo  pessimistic  or  that  I  favor  Taft. 
Very  little  of  value  has  come  from  the 
present  administration,  yet  I  believe  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  will  disclose  that  Taft  has  se¬ 
cured  as  much  from  Congress  with  his 
pacific  methods  as  did  Roosevelt  by  swing¬ 
ing  the  “big  stick.”  Progress  has  been 
made  and  Congressmen  are  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  the  public. 

II.  F.  KENDALL. 

This  was  submitted  to  the  New  York 
State  farmer  who  wrote  the  item  referred 
to.  He  sends  the  following  reply : 

Reply  by  a  New  York  Farmer. 

Mr.  K.  asks  “Do  the  farmers  want 
Roosevelt  and  what  he  stands  for?”  and 
“Does  he  stand  for  what  they  want?” 
Combining  the  two  queries  and  varying  the 
proposition  a  little,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  have  answered  that  they  want 
Roosevelt  and  what  he  stands  for  so  long 
as  he  stands  for  what  they  want.  And 
every  day  the  rank  and  file,  the  men  of 
brains  and  brawn,  the  intelligent,  thinking 
farmers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  men  in 
other  occupations,  are  coming  to  a  clearer, 
more  definite  understanding  of  what  they 
want  and  what  they  mean  to  have. 

In  the  statements  and  questions  preced¬ 
ing  and  following  the  two  noted  above 
Mr.  K.  challenges  the  intelligence,  discern¬ 
ment  and  judgment  of  these  same  farmers 
and  other  workers  who  join  with  them  in 
giving  to  Roosevelt  the  support  which 
makes  the  campaign  he  is  leading  (not  his 
campaign)  wonderful  and  spectacular.  Un¬ 
wittingly,  aparently,  Mr.  K.  to  some  extent 
has  absorbed,  and  his  point  of  view  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Taftonian  idea  that  the 
plain  people  need  a  guardian  who,  if  not 
born  to  the  people,  is  of  a  superior  class. 
Space  will  not  allow  even  a  resume  of 
what  Roosevelt  has  accomplished  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  President.  We  in  New  York 
probably  Appreciate  his  achievements  more 
than  the  residents  of  other  States.  Had 
we  a  decent  primary  law  and  when  our  so- 
called  primaries  were  held  had  the  issue 
been  Taft  or  Roosevelt,  the  results  would 
have  told  a  different  story.  As  it  was 
more  than  one  organization  man  of  those 
who  were  delegates  to  the  State  Republi¬ 
can  convention  at  Rochester  knows  that  he 
was  permitted  to  go  on  the  understanding 
that  delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  should  not  be  instructed  for 
Taft.  They  were  not  instructed  despite 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Taft  men  to 
bring  that  about.  Among  the  delegates 
from  this  State  to  the  Chicago  convention 
are  men  who  expect  to  be  candidates  for 
various  offices  at  the  approaching  election, 
and  they  will  have  a  determined  electorate 
to  reckon  with  if  they  misrepresent  their 
constituency.  This  is  why  the  New  York 
delegation  will  not  be  solid  for  Taft,  rep¬ 
resentations  to  that  effect  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Two  achievements  of  Roosevelt  T  will 
speak  of,  one  State,  one  National.  He  un¬ 
horsed  the  Barnes  machine  at  Saratoga 
in  1910  and  placed  a  good  nominee  and  a 
good  platform  before  the  voters  of  the 
State.  They  foolishly  threw  away  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  establish  a  cleaner  State  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  continue  the  Hughes 
style  of  administration.  “Abuse  of  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney”  in  a  bad  case  suc¬ 
ceeded  then,  but  the  same  tactics  will  not 
fool  the  people  a  second  time.  He  formu¬ 
lated  and  gave  impetus  to  a  National  move¬ 
ment  of  great  interest  to  us  farmers — the 
betterment  of  country  life.  Under  Taft  it 
has  fallen  into  “innocuous  desuetude.” 
The  fond  hopes  raised  in  many  breasts  that 
to  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
opportunities  would  be  vouchsafed  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  in  a  measure  range  abreast  of 
manufacturing,  commerce,  transportation 
and  finance,  all  of  which  have  made  seven 
league  strides  under  the  stimulus  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  fostering  legislation,  have  failed 


of  realization.  Instead,  the  Canadian  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  was  sprung  upon  us  and 
jammed  through  Congress  by  “big  stick” 
methods.  Millions  of  country  people  would 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  unjust 
provisions  of  that  treaty,  which  would  have 
forced  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  sell 
their  products  on  a  basis  of  free  trade  com¬ 
petition,  and  to  buy  at  tariff  prices.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
our  population  would  have  been  injured  by 
the  free  trade  features  of  the  treaty  than 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  woolen 
goods  or  on  iron  and  steel  products.  What 
a  furor  would  have  been  created  had  Taft 
proposed  any  such  action  !  In  conclusion, 
when  Hercules  undertakes  to  clean  out  the 
Augean  stables,  people  with  sensitive  noses 
and  delicate  sensibilities  are  apt  to  be 
made  uncomfortable.  Pitchforks  and 
shovels  are  the  tools  required,  and  con¬ 
siderable  dust  is  liable  to  be  raised. 


CHANGING  PRICES  FOR  MILK. 

I  inclose  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to 
patrons  here  by  the  Merrell-Soule  Co.  The 
old  basis  of  figuring  was  15  per  cent  churn 
gain.  25  cents  per  100  for  skim,  and  2(4 
cents  per  pound  out  for  making.  The  new 
basis  means  a  loss  of  10  cents  to  15  cents 
per  100  to  patrons  according  to  price  of 
butter  and  test  of  milk.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  was  done  by  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  on  May  13  that  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  price  of  skim-milk  five 
cents?  It  looks  as  though  they  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  farmers  could  live  on  a  little 
less.  r.  h.  s. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Circular : 

On  May  13  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  made  new  rules  governing  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  scoring  of  butter.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  obliged  to  make  a  change  on  the  basis 
for  figuring  the  price  that  we  pay  for  your 
milk.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  patrous, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  simplify  the  work 
as  much  as  possible,  and  have  decided  to 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price,  fig¬ 
ured  twice  a  month,  on  the  highest  daily 
quotation  for  creamery  extras  in  New  York 
as  given  by  the  Producers’  Price-Current, 
with  no  overrun  or  deduction  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  with  an  allowance  of  20 
cents  per  100  for  skimmed  milk,  figuring 
80  pounds  skimmed  to  the  100  pounds  milk 
delivered.  This  basis  perhaps  will  not  fig¬ 
ure  the  same  as  the  past,  but  considering 
the  expense  of  hauling  we  believe  it  will 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  above  will 
take  effect  on  May  21.  Any  patron  deliv¬ 
ering  his  milk  on  our  platform  at  factory 
will  be  allowed  five  cents  per  100  addi¬ 
tional.  MEKRELL-SOULE  CO. 

All  the  Mercantile  Exchange  did  was  to 
change  their  grading.  They  had  a  grade 
of  butter  called  “special.”  This  was  their 
top  official  grade.  They  decided  to  drop 
this  grade  and  class  all  the  butter  formerly 
graded  in  this  way  under  “extra.”  When 
it  comes  to  paying  milk  producers  under 
this  readjpustment  of  prices,  it  will  depend 
upon  how  much  of  the  fancy  butter  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  price  quoted  as  “extra.” 
The  figures  given  in  the  Price  Current  do 
not  cover  all  sales  of  any  of  the  grades, 
although  they  are  used  in  adjusting  prices. 
There  is  always  a  question  of  uncertainty 
as  to  just  what  relation  the  top  price 
quoted  for  extra  will  have  to  the  entire 
volume  of  sales  of  that  grade.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  that  prices  of 
this  sort  are  more  or  less  manipulated,  and 
are  not  always  true  indications  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  figures  of  reaL  sales.  A  creamery  buy- 
ink  milk  on  the  basis  of  these  sales  will  bo 
quite  sure  to  discount  any  uncertainty  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  new  adjustment.  They 
will  make  themselves  safe  by  allowing  for 
a  large  margin,  and  no  one  can  tell  at 
present  just  what  changes  will  be  brought 
about.  The  new  arrangement  may  work 
to  the  patron’s  disadvantage,  or  it  may 
not.  No  one  can  tell  until  the  new  plan 
has  been  working  for  several  months ;  then 
a  good  idea  of  the  situation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  at  present  no  one  could  give 
more  than  a  fair  estimate  regarding  the 
outcome. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem; 
her  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N. 
J.,  July  17. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada;  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

The  second  annual  training  conference 
for  rural  leaders  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  June  25-July  5  inclusive. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

“No  statistics  are  available  showing  the 
enormous  importation  of  foodstuffs  from 
the  United  States  and  eastern  Canadian 
points,  but  most  of  the  poultry  and  eggs 
used  in  western  Canada  come  from  tile 
eastern  Provinces  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  larger  cities  of  western  Canada 
yearly  face  a  dearth  of  dairy  products. 
During  1911,  the  milk  shortage  in  this 
region  became  so  acute  that  the  border 
States  of  the  United  States  were  called  on 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  imports  of  milk  for  Winnipeg  dur¬ 
ing  November,  December,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  averaged  $45,000  a  week  in  value. 
The  United  States  was  also  called  upon  to 
supply  potatoes ;  although  these  are  the 
most  productive  crop  in  western  Canada, 
they  were  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  demand.” 

This  is  taken  from  a  report  from  Consul 
J.  E.  Jones,  of  Winnipeg.  During  the  hot 
argument  over  the  effect  of  Canadian  reci¬ 
procity  it  was  shown  that  farmers  of  New 
England  would  suffer  if  Canadian  dairv 
products  were  admitted  free.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  shown  above,  such  reciprocal 
trade  would  benefit  our  Western  dairymen. 


We  have  no  auction  sales  here,  but  cattle 
are  selling  from  $30  to  $60;  hay  $12  per 
ton  in  barn.  Meal  and  corn  $1.95  nor  100; 
milk  six  cents  per  quart;  potatoes  $2.75  per 
barrel ;  seed  peas  40  cents  per  quart. 

Dennysville,  Maine.  h.  p. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE. 

Life  is  too  brief 

Iietwecn  the  budding  and  the  falling  leaf, 
Between  the  seed  time  and  the  golden  sheaf, 
For  hate  and  spite. 

We  have  no  time  for  malice  and  for  greed  ; 
Therefore,  with  love  make  beautiful  the 
deed ; 

Fast  speeds  the  night. 

Life  is  too  swift 

Between  the  blossom  and  the  white  snow’s 
drift, 

Between  the  silence  and  the  lark's  uplift, 
For  hitter  words. 

In  kindness  and  in  gentleness  our  speech 
Must  carry  messages  of  hope,  and  reach 
The  sweetest  chords. 

Life  is  too  great 

Between  the  infant's  and  the  man’s  estate, 
Between  the  clashing  of  earth's  strife  and 
fate 

For  petty  things. 

Lo  !  we  shall  yet  who  creep  with  cumbered 
feet. 

Walk  glorious  over  heaven’s  golden  street, 

Or  soar  on  wings ! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

* 

Newspaper  despatches  report  that  a 
farm  of  700  acres  in  Sussex,  England, 
is  to  be  controlled  exclusively  by  wom¬ 
en.  Sympathizers  with  the  project  have 
subscribed  $50,000  for  it.  The  farm  is 
to  handle  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry,  and  many  institutions  run  by 
women  promise  to  buy  supplies  from  it. 
* 

The  following  lettuce  soup  is  deli¬ 
cious,  and  is  made  without  meat : 
Separate  four  heads  of  lettuce,  wash 
thoroughly  and  place  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Boil,  uncovered,  for  ten 
minutes ;  drain  and  throw  into  a  dish 
of  cold  water.  Allow  it  to  remain  a 
few  minutes,  then  drain,  chop  fine  and 
rub  through  a  sieve.  Have  ready  one 
quart  of  hot  milk;  rub  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  and  two  of  flour  to  a 
paste;  add  to  the  hot  milk  and  stir 
until  it  thickens.  Mix  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  this  with  the  lettuce  pulp,  stir  until 
well  blended,  and  add  to  the  soup. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper, 
let  simmer  about  five  minutes,  uncover 
and  serve  with  croutons. 

* 

Buttons  are  very  liberally  used  in 
dress  trimmings  this  season  and  among 
the  newest  are  those  of  cut  crystal  or 
cut  Bohemian  glass,  either  clear  or 
colored ;  they  are  both  ball  and  saucer 
shaped.  Crystal  buttons  are  seen  on 
white  serge  suits,  as  well  as  on  silk. 
Ivory  ball  buttons,  both  plain  and 
carved  are  very  smart.  Pearl  buttons 
appear  to  be  increasing  in  price;  we 
are  told  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  shell. 
The  substitutes  for  the  real  mother-of- 
pearl  even  if  a  good  imitation  at  first, 
seem  to  lose  luster  very  quickly.  On  a 
linen  frock,  crochet  buttons  fastened 
with  a  loop  of  rat-tail  braid  instead  of 
button-holes  looks  very  well,  and  lit¬ 
tle  crochet  buttons  are  the  nicest  for 
any  fine  white  frock. 

* 

A  new  institution  in  New  York  is 
Stepping  Stone  House,  designed  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Mendicancy  and  Charitable  Im¬ 
posture  to  do  constructive  work.  The 
association,  under  the  direction  of  its 
general  secretary,  James  Forbes,  has 
been  doing  active  work  for  more  than 
three  years,  but  Stepping  Stone  House 
has  been  open  since  January  1  only. 
Already  enough  men  have  found  this 
home  a  real  stepping  stone  to  better 
things  to  make  its  founders  feel  that 
their  plan  has  proved  its  value.  This 
is  not  a  refuge  for  tramps,  nor  a  free 
lodging  house  for  reformed  beggars  and 
ex-tramps.  It  is  a  temporary  home  for 
the  exceptional  man  who  by  virtue  of 
his  own  ability  does  not  belong  to  the 
vagarant  type,  but  who  is  losing  his 
grip  owing  to  circumstances  and  sliding 
into  mendicancy  for  want  of  friendly 


aid  at  the  right  moment.  The  capacity 
of  the  house  is  only  25,  so  the  guests 
have  to  be  selected.  Many  of  them 
are  men  of  education  who  are  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Enforced  idleness  is  most  demoralizing, 
and  the  wrong  environment  may  soon 
destroy  the  ambition  of  a  promising 
man.  Stepping  Stone  House  gives 
men  a  chance,  and  who  knows  how 
much  it  may  add  to  the  moral  value  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  its 
economic  saving? 

* 

White  cotton  corduroy  or  cotton 
velveteen  makes  a  very  good-looking 
Summer  jacket  suit  or  separate  skirt, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  material 
washes  beautifully.  It  is  also  very  nice 
for  children’s  white  coats.  Ratine 
(which  suggests  Turkish  towels)  is 
used  for  some  of  the  rather  expensive 
white  jacket  suits;  one  of  these  noted 
was  piped  with  black  satin  and  had 
large  crystal  buttons.  Norfolk  dresses 
of  French  linen  are  very  smart,  either 
white  or  colored.  The  skirts  are  made 
with  panel  front  and  back,  the  Norfolk 
jacket  coming  to  the  hips.  There  is 
a  sailor  collar  and  deep  cuffs,  usually 
of  some  contrasting  color,  and  a  leather 
belt  to  match.  Pearl  buttons  are  used, 
sometimes  on  skirt  as  well  as  jacket. 

# 

In  Cincinnati  the  Household  Workers’ 
League,  recently  formed,  provides  a 
club  house  with  recreation  and  recep¬ 
tion  rooms,  and  other  comforts,  for 
women  engaged  in  domestic  work.  The 
idea  of  the  league  is  to  uplift  and 
dignify  domestic  service,  and  give  it 
more  of  the  opportunities  found  in 
other  work.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the 
first  club  in  the  country  intended  for 
purely  domestic  workers.  The  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,  originally  founded  in 
England,  to  look  after  working  girls 
going  abroad,  includes  many  domestic 
workers  among  its  members,  and  has 
already  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  this 
country.  Its  management  is  vested  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  British  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Episcopal  Church  here, 
but  its  membership  is  non-sectarian, 
and  many  a  homesick  girl,  far  from 
friends  and  kindred,  finds  her  one  real 
touch  of  homelike  sympathy  at  the 
Girls’  Friendly  meetings. 

* 

Just  as  the  little  poem  at  the  head 
of  this  page  this  week  went  to  the 
printers  we  learned  of  its  author’s 
death.  Mrs.  Sangster  died  at  her  home 
at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  4.  She 
was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
February  22,  1838.  She  was  married 
in  1858,  but  had  long  been  a  widow, 
and  is  survived  by  a  son  and  daughter. 
She  began  to  write  at  17,  and  in  1871 
became  associate  editor  of  “Hearth  and 
Home.”  She  followed  this  with  the 
editorship  of  the  Postoffice  Box  of 
“Harper’s  Young  People,”  and  in  that 
capacity  became  widely  known  among 
little  readers.  She  was  also  associated 
at  different  times  with  “The  Christian 
at  Work,”  “Harper’s  Bazar,”  “The 
Christian  Intelligencer,”  “The  Christian 
Herald,”  “The  Ladies’  Home  Journal” 
and  the  “Woman’s  Home  Companion.” 
It  was  through  her  poetry,  however,  she 
became  best  known  to  the  public,  some 
of  her  best  known  verses  being  “Our 
Own,”  “Are  the  Children  Home?”  and 
“The  Academy  Bell.”  A  volume  of 
verse  issued  in  1883  under  the  title 
“Poems  of  the  Household,”  attained 
wide  popularity.  Another  popular  pub¬ 
lication  of  hers  was  a  collection  of  com¬ 
panion  verses  to  Frank  French’s  child 
pictures,  put  out  as  a  holiday  edition 
in  1887.  Other  of  Mrs.  Sangster’s 
works  are  “Home  Fairies  and  Heari 
Flowers,”  “On  the  Road  Home,” 
“Easter  Bells,”  “Winsome  Woman¬ 
hood,”  “Little  Knights  and  Ladies,” 
“Janet  Ward,”  “Lyrics  of  Love”  and 


“When  Angels  Come  to  Men.”  The 
charm  of  Mrs.  Sangster’s  personality, 
the  outward  indication  of  the  beauty  of 
mind  and  heart,  was  well  reflected  in 
her  verses,  and  few  writers  have  ap¬ 
pealed  more  strongly  to  women  and 
girls,  or  brought  out  with  deeper  feel¬ 
ing,  the  underlying  principles  that  make 
for  the  highest  qualities  in  everyday 
life. 


Root  Beer  Recipe  Wanted. 

Can  you  give  a  ^  recipe  for  making  a 
genuine  ‘‘old  fashioned"  root  beer?  I  am 
sure  among  your  numerous  readers  a  good 
recipe  would  be  forthcoming  if  asked  for. 

a.  s.  R. 

Can  anyone  supply  the  recipe  here 
asked  for  ? 


Remedies  for  Ivy  Poison. 

There  are  two  good  remedies  for  ivy 
poisoning  which  I  have  not  seen  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  One  is  sodium 
hyposulphite,  much  used  in  photo¬ 
graphy.  A  solution  of  this  will  give  no 
pain,  even  when  the  water  blisters  are 
broken,  and  will  kill  the  poison  in  24 
hours. 

I  have  found  that  rubbing  the  parts 
exposed  with  strong  household  am¬ 
monia  will  usually  keep  me  from  being 
poisoned,  so  that  I  no  longer  fear  to 
mow  or  rake  in  the  ivy  when  it  must  be 
done,  that  is,  when  I  can  get  no  one 
else  to  work  in  it.  When  the  poison 
has  begun  to  break  out  and  itch,  am¬ 
monia  water  will  stop  it,  though  it  is 
painful  to  the  inflamed  flesh,  c.  H.  c. 

Conquering  Moths. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  about 
moths.  If  anyone  wants  a  real  moth 
exterminator,  kill  all  the  big  white 
moths  small  ones  too,  and  rub  spirits 
of  turpentine  all  up  and  down  sides  of 
closet  doors.  Put  some  under  shelves 
and  at  foot  of  door;  in  packing  away 
woolens  in  Summer,  pour  some  on  a 
cloth  well  wet  it  and  wrap  it  in  a  piece 
of  paper  to  avoid  any  oil  on  goods, 
and  put  it  in  each  pocket  of  overcoats 
or  packets ;  wrap  it  up  in  blankets,  rub 
some  on  edges  of  trunks  or  boxes  where 
goods  are  packed.  Rub  it  under  seats 
and  on  backs  of  upholstered  chairs,  rub 
it  around  edges  of  fine  carpets  once  a 
month  in  Spring.  It  evaporates  and 
in  Spring  if  any  scent  is  left  in  gar¬ 
ments  it  will  all  leave  if  hung  in  the 
air.  I  have  used  it  for  more  than  50 
years  and  do  not  have  moth-eaten  gar¬ 
ments.  STACY. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  the  inflammable 
character  of  the  turpentine  must  be  re¬ 
membered  when  using  it. 

Sweet  Flag  Root. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  sweet 
flag  root  for  sale?  When  is  the  best 
time  of  year  to  gather  the  root?  Can  it 
be  possibly  gathered  in  June? 

READER. 

The  root  is  either  made  into  a  sweet¬ 
meat,  or  merely  washed  clean,  scraped, 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  four  inches, 
and  in  the  case  of  thick  roots,  sliced 
into  thin  strips.  These  are  tied  in  lit¬ 
tle  faggots  or  bundles ;  we  used  to  see 
an  old  man  in  Chicago  who  sold  fresh 
flag  root  in  this  way  all  through  the 
Summer,  but  we  are  told  it  is  at  its 
best  early  in  the  season,  during  April, 
Alay  and  June.  The  sweetmeat  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows : 

Scrape  the  sweet-flag  roots  like  car¬ 
rots  or  parsnips  to  remove  the  skin ; 
cut  in  the  thinnest  slices  possible  and 
boil  in  water  for  an  hour  or  more.  Re¬ 
move  them  from  this  water  and  boil 
them  in  another.  Throw  off  this  water 
also,  and  repeat  the  process  a  third 
time.  Now  prepare  a  syrup  from  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  water  and  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Put  in  the  cooked  slices  of  sweet-flag 
and  boil  them  down  until  the  syrup 
candies  around  them.  Stir  them,  and 
when  the  sugar  becomes  white  and  the 
syrup  seems  to  be  absorbed  take  up  the 
candied  slices  with  a  skimmer,  so  as 
to  drain  them,  and  cool  them  a  little. 
Put  them  in  a  large  pan  and  stir  them 
repeatedly  while  drying.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  confection  will  be  ready. 


June  22/ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  very  best  jar  from 
the  cap — down! 

It  is  no  trouble  to  “jar”  things  these 
days.  Even  many  vegetables  that 
you  never  thought  of  “canning” — it 
is  easy  in  these  all-glass  jars. 

No  spoiled  vegetables  or  fruit — 
no  sweltering  over  hot  stoves  for 
nothing!  Just  put  up  most  fruit 
and  “garden  stuff”  whole  and  get 
best  results  from  the 

E-Z  SEAL  JAR 

This  jar  is  safe.  The  glass  cap  fastens 
with  a  wire  spring — it  closes  with  a 
touch  and  opens  with  a  tilt — no  wrist¬ 
turning,  no  neck-twisting,  no  shattering 
or  splattering ! 

Then  —  the  heavy,  green-tinted  glass 
keeps  out  the  light.  Your  fruit  opens 
fresh  and  plump  instead  of  faded  and 
'wilted.  Try  the  E-Z  Seal  way. 

Free  Jar — 

Free  Book 

Cut  out  this  cou¬ 
pon,  take  it  to  your 
grocer  —  he  will 
give  you  one  E-Z 
Seal  Jar  —  FREE. 

Be  sure  and  write 
us  for  FREE  Book 
of  Recipes — it  tells 
many  things  you 
should  know.  Get 
the  Jar  from  the 
grocer.  Get  the 
Book  from  us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
■Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1-Qt  E-Z  Seal  Jar  A Z 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note — in  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer  before  Sept.  1st, 
1912,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  Is  to  certify.  That  I  have  this  day  received  one 
“Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  Is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

TO  THE  DEALER:— Present  this  to  jobber  from 
whom  you  recieved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER’S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  I 
gave  away  one  “Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 


Dealer’s  Name- 
Address- _ 


Get 
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Book 


Running  water  when  a 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  FOSTEK1 
High  Duty  Rain.  ^ 

Power  Specially 
111  Trinity 
New  York 


You 
Can  Have 

Running 
Water 


“RANGER’’  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  rotter  cmitns,  sprockets  an 4 
pedals;  Nctv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  graft 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed Syrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES  aje'leVs  S 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  (12  up.  A  few  good  second, 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS’FREE  TRIALS 

!  proval  ,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.» 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  Bl'Ti 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
J price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
” special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer* 
A  postal  firings  everything.  IVrite  it  now. 
TIDCC  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels*  lamps, 
1  I  fl  tO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices . 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  W* 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  D80*  CHICAGO 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  7453,  coatee  or 
over-blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  2 24  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  with  2l/2 
yards  of  applique.  7459,  blouse  or  shirt 
waist  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  2l/%  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  7448,  semi-princesse 
gown,  34  to  44  bust.  With  four-gored 
skirt,  with  back  gore  that  can  be  laid 
in  box-plaits  or  gathered,  with  square 


or  high  neck,  with  or  without  cuffs.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  5% 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide  with 
Vz  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
cuffs.  7440,  a  three-piece  skirt  in  enve¬ 
lope  style,  22  to  32  waist,  with  high  or 
natural  waistline.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  324  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide.  7452,  five-gored  skirt, 
22  to  34  waist,  with  high  or  natural 
waistline.  For  the  medium  size  will 
be  required  324  yards  of  material  36 
inches  wide  when  there  is  figure  or 
nap,  224  yards  44  when  there  is  neither 
figure  or  nap,  $4  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  the  panel. 

The  second  group  includes  7015,  bath¬ 
ing  suit,  34  to  44  bust.  With  V-shaped 
neck  and  sailor  collar  or  high  neck  and 
round  collar,  with  or  without  bloomers. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
6/4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  bloomers,  4*4  yards  without 
bloomers,  24  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
sailor  collar  and  sleevebands.  7424, 
girl’s  bathing  suit,  4  to  12  years.  With 
kimono  sleeves,  with  or  without  sepa¬ 
rate  skirt.  For  the  6  year  size  will  be 
required  3  yards  of  material  36  inches 


wide,  with  1  yard  for  the  trimming. 
7401,  bathing  suit,  34  to  44  bust,  with 
separate  bloomers.  For  the  medium 
size  will  be  required  4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide  for  blouse  and  skirt,  2 
yards  36  inches  wide  for  bloomers.  24 
yard  27  inches  wide  for  trimming.  7422, 
sunbonnet,  women’s  misses’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s.  To  make  will  be  required  1 
yard  of  material  27  inches  wide,  for 
any  size.  7449,  child’s  sunbonnet,  6 
months,  or  1  year,  2  or  4  years.  With 
crown  that  can  be  buttoned  or  sewed 
to  the  brim,  with  square  or  rounded 
corners.  For  the  smaller  size  will  be 
required  24  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  Price  of  oach  pattern  10  cents. 


Getting  Rid  of  Ants. 

Two  years  ago  you  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  killing  ants.  I,  as 
well  as  some  of  my  friends,  find  it  very 
good.  The  other  two  recipes  for  black 
ants  I  copied  from  a  paper  and  one 
from  a  book. 

“Procure  10  cents’  worth  of  tartar 
emetic.  Take  one-half  teaspoonful  anci 
same  amount  of  sugar,  dampen  with  a 
few  drops  of  water,  and  place  where 
the  ants  run.  in  shallow  dishes,  and  no 
ants  can  be  found  in  24  hours.  For 
small  red  ants  mix  tartar  emetic  with 
cream  or  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and  you 
will  see  them  no  more.  Twice  a  year  is 
all  we  have  to  use  it  for  the  past  four 
years.  When  we  moved  in  this  house 
they  were  in  every  room,  and  this  has 
cleared  them  out.” 

“Ants  in  gardens  may  be  trapped  by 
placing  fresh  meat  bones  or  bacon  rind3 
where  they  collect ;  when  covered  with 
ants  dip  into  boiling  water,  dry  and 
repeat.” 

“A  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water  poured  into  holes  kills  all  ants 
it  touches,  and  the  survivors  immedi¬ 
ately  take  themselves  off.”  o.  v.  H. 


Experience  with  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  ladies’ 
aid  meeting  I  attended  this  afternoon 
Our  ladies’  aid  society  was  organized 
five  years  ago.  We  meet  once  a  month; 
once  in  a  while  we  have  a  business 
meeting  to  elect  officers  or  appropriate 
money.  When  we  had  socials  at  peo¬ 
ple’s  houses  it  was  the  rule  not  to 
charge  the  family  for  their  suppers.  We 
do  not  have  many  socials  at  houses,  it 
does  not  seem  to  pay.  We  have  our 
annual  chicken  pie  supper  and  apron 
sale  in  October,  a  fish  chowder  supper 
in  March,  about  two  ice  cream  parties 
in  the  Summer.  Our  meetings  are  held 
in  the  afternoon ;  we  sew  sometimes 
for  destitute  families,  then  some  after¬ 
noons  we  bring  our  fancy  work  (grown 
yellow  lying  around  so  long).  About 
four  o’clock  our  hostess  serves  light  re¬ 
freshments,  tea  and  sandwiches  or 
cocoa  and  wafers.  Each  member  pays 
so  much  for  every  meeting  whether 
present  or  not. 

Another  society  at  L - ,  where  I 

used  to  go,  the  church  was  the  social 
center.  It  was  seven  miles  from  the 
post  office,  but  Uncle  Sam  sent  the 
mail  around  each  day,  and  many  of  the 
people  had  telephones.  The  best  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  Winter,  when 
practically  the  whole  family  came.  We 
had  dinner,  every  one  brought  food. 
The  charge  for  dinner  was  10  cents 
(children  were  exempt,  I  think,  from 
paying).  These  meetings  were  not 
wholly  for  making  money,  you  see.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  there  was  a  reading 
from  the  Bible,  then  a  prayer,  then  the 
reports  of  committees.  After  the  busi¬ 
ness  there  were  sometimes  recitations 
and  songs,  then  sometimes  we  sewed 
for  poor  people,  including  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  folks.  We  made  several  quilts. 
Then  there  was  a  grand  rush  to  the 
kitchen  to  pick  out  one’s  dishes  and 
get  home  in  time  for  the  evening 
chores.  h.  s. 


The  Bread  Question. 

I  read  the  letter  by  J.  W.  Greenfield, 
also  that  of  G.  M.  S.  and  while  I  have 
never  baked  bread  except  for  our  own 
family,  I  am  going  to  send  a  few  words 
in  reply.  I  have  had  success  as  well 
as  failure  from  using  Winter  wheat 
flour,  and  blamed  first  flour,  then  yeast, 
and  learned  finally  that  Winter  wheat 
flour  is  much  slower  and  weaker  in 
rising,  but  my  greatest  trouble  has  been 
in  keeping  all  ingredients  the  proper 
temperature  from  the  time  I  begin 
stirring  the  rising  until  the  bread  is 
taken  from  the  oven.  Bread  made  from 
Winter  wheat  flour  will  require  more 
warmth  than  that  made  from  Spring 
wheat.  I  also  think  potato  yeast  is 
much  superior  to  other  yeast  for  the 
Winter  wheat  flour.  Here  are  a  few 
recipes  for  varying  the  bread  making: 

Entire  Wheat  Bread. — To  two  cups 
scalded  milk  add  one-third  cupful  mo¬ 
lasses  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
when  luke-warm  add  one  cake  of  yeast 
dissolved  in  one-fourth  cupful  warm 
water  and  mix  with  three  and  one- 
fourth  cupfuls  entire  wheat  flour.  Stir 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  white  flour  and  mix  well  again. 
Turn  onto  well-floured  board  and 
knead  until  small  blisters  can  be  seen 
beneath  outer  surface.  Cover  well  and 
set  aside  to  rise.  When  twice  its  ori¬ 
ginal  size  shape  into  loaves,  handling  as 
little  as  possible.  Let  rise  again  and 
bake. 


Delicious  Buns.— Soak  one  cake  yeast 
in  one  cupful  potato  water,  and  stir  in 
flour  as  for  bread  sponge.  Let  rise  till 
evening.  At  bedtime  scald  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sweet  milk,  to  which  add  one 
tablespoonful  salt,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar,  two  large  tablespoons  shortening. 
When  it  has  cooled  add  the  sponge  and 
stir  in  flour  as  for  bread  sponge.  In 
the  morning  mix  into  soft  dough  and 
let  rise  again.  When  light,  turn  on 
molding  board,  roll  one-half  inch  thick, 
cut  out  with  round  cutter,  butter  top  of 
each  bun  and  fold  over,  pulling  the 
dough  out  lengthwise.  Place  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart  in  pans  and  when  light, 
bake  twenty  minutes. 

Chicken  Rolls. — Make  a  rich  biscuit 
dough  of  one  pint  flour,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  baking  powder,  two  tablespoonfuls 
shortening  and  milk  to  make  soft 
dough.  Mince  and  season  highly,  well- 
cooked  chicken  adding  a  little  butter, 
form  into  small  finger  rolls  and  wrap 
each  with  the  buscuit  dough.  Bake  in 
hot  oven. 

Southern  Split  Biscuit. — Peel  and 
boil  three  potatoes  until  well  cooked. 
Mash  very  fine  and  add,  while  hot,  one 
cup  lard  and  butter  mixed,  two  eggs 
well  beaten  and  one  cake  yeast  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  cups  milk  (milk  should 
be  warmed).  Add  flour  to  make  stiff 
sponge  and  put  aside  to  rise.  When 
light  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  salt  and 
one  of  sugar  and  work  in  flour  to  make 
smooth  dough.  Allow  to  rise  then  roll 
to  one-half-inch  thickness,  cut  with  bis¬ 
cuit  cutter;  butter  top  of  one  placing 
another  on  top.  Place  in  pan,  brush 
tops  with  melted  butter,  let  rise  a  short 
time  and  bake.  mrs.  m.  d.  d. 


Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help 
make  your  home  and  premises 
sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper . 
There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tangle¬ 
foot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the 
most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask 
for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly 
paper”  you  may  get  a  cheap 
imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up 
or  glaze  over.  Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1.  3.  10 

and  20  lb.  cans. 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing 
insects. 


Lesson  in  courtesy  begin  with  man¬ 
ners  at  the  table,  with  the  salutations 
of  the  day,  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  thankfulness,  and  go  on  through  all 
sorts  of  consideration  and  unselfish 
effacement  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  very 
heights  of  prayer  and  praise.  For  re¬ 
ligion,  on  its  finer  side,  is  the  true  cour¬ 
tesy  of  man  toward  God. — Dean 
Hodges. 


DAISY  FLY  K.1LLLK  tracts  and^ kills’  all 


lT*  ’ll  I  ISIIMlS  i  ■! 


flies.  Clean,  orna¬ 
mental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Can’t  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anythin  if.  Guar¬ 
anteed  effective. 
Sold  by  denleri»,or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  $1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS 
100  DeKalb  Ava. 
Brooklyn  H.  Y, 


Anty  Drudge  tells  how 

Mrs.  Toil — “  ‘Man  works  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman’s 
work  is  never  done!’  I  think  that’s  about  right.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Nonsense!  Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  in 
cool  or  lukewarm  water  for  washing  clothes,  house¬ 
cleaning  or  anything  else,  and  you’ll  find  you’ll  have 
several  hours  every  day  to  yourself.” 


Are  you  a  Fels-Naptha  woman? 
Hadn’t  you  better  enlist?  Lots  of  other 
farmers’  wives  have.  It’s  a  Labor  Union 
without  any  dues — and  it  protects  its 
members  against  overwork,  over- worry  and 
overtime.  Fels-Naptha  is  a  soap — but  it’s 
not  an  ordinary  soap.  It  does  your  work 
in  a  different  way — an  easy  way — and  does 
it  right. 

It  makes  your  hardest  chore,  the 
weekly  wash,  seem  almost  a  pleasure,  it 
gives  you  time  to  rest,  or  hitch  up  and 
drive  to  town  for  a  little  outing.  Could 
you  ever  do  that  on  washday  before? 

Become  a  Fels-Naptha  woman  right 
away.  To  join,  buy  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  and  follow  the  directions  on  the  red 
and  green  wrapper . 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MULE  PECULIARITIES  AND  FEEDING. 

Please  give  me  some  advice  as  to  feed¬ 
ing  mules.  I  have  tried  feeding  them  as 
we  feed  horses,  three  regular  meals  per  day, 
but  I  iind  they  are  not  disposed  as  horses. 
Sometimes  they  come  in  tired,  and  unlike 
a  horse  they  will  not  eat  when  tired.  Con¬ 
sequently  1  have  to  turn  them  to  the  lot 
before  they  finish  their  meal,  and  as  they 
are  more  nervous  in  disposition  than  a 
horse,  ofttimes  little  occurrences  about  the 
place  cause  them  to  neglect  their  food. 
My  experience  has  been  that  to  put  all  the 
corn  in  the  lot  in  a  trough,  so  they  can 
eat  at  leisure  during  the  night  proves  best. 

( >thers  claim  this  is  not  best.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  different  experienced  mule 
feeders.  a.  J.  C. 

Brandreth,  Mo. 

The  trouble  A.  J.  C.  is  having  in  feed¬ 
ing  his  mules  may  come  from  so  many 
sources  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  mule. 
Mules  are  not  nervous,  except  chance 
ones  that  were  foaled  by  nervous,  irri¬ 
table  mares ;  but  they  are  extremely 
sensitive,  and  will  object  to  anything 
tainted,  as  water,  grain  or  hay  that  is 
foul,  musty  or  diseased ;  dirty,  sour  feed 
boxes  and  mangers,  etc.  This  is  a  point 
in  their  favor,  as  is  their  refusing  to 
eat  when  over-tired,  as  it  prevents  many 
cases  of  founder,  indigestion  and  kin¬ 
dred  ills.  But  if  the  feed  is  all  right 
and  everything  is  clean  and  wholesome, 
or  unless  the  mules  are  being  asked  to 
do  more  than  is  fair  or  were  foaled  by 
mares  of  low  vitality,  the  trouble  may 
come  from  habit.  When  a  mule  is  tired 
his  first  thought  is  to  find  a  place  where 
he  can  roll  and  rub,  just  as  a  man  hus¬ 
tles  for  a  bath;  also,  he  prefers  green 
food  to  grain  or  hay  as  an  appetizer; 
now,  if  he  once  finds  that,  by  refusing 
his  feed,  he  will  get  the  two  things  he 
most  desires,  he  is  just  smart  enough 
to  act  his  part.  Mules  learn  very 
quickly.  I  know  a  pair  of  mules  that 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  anything  that 
is  not  given  them  by  their  owner.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  ill,  they  re¬ 
fused  food  and  water  for  I  think  it  was 
two  days.  He  is  an  elderly  Scotch 
bachelor  and  fond  of  his  animals.  Even 
his  horses  will  not  except  food  from 
strangers;  but  any  one  they  know  can 
feed  them.  I  suppose  starvation  would 
force  them  to  yield. 

Average  mules  require  little  grain 
usually  about  half  what  horses  of  same 
weight  require,  but  they  must  have  good 
nourishing  hay  or  grass,  and  time  to  eat 
it;  for  they  are  slow  feeders.  Alfalfa, 
cowpea  hay,  clover,  any  of  the  legumes, 
come  first  for  the  mule.  Frequent 
change  of  grains  is  desirable,  and  a 
little  oil  meal  now  and  then. 

E.  A.  WENDT. 


COMPOSITION  OF  GREEN  FODDER. 

What  is  the  comparative  fooding  value 
of  the  following  when  cut  green  for  the 
production  of  milk?  Rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  also  at  what  time  of  year  should 
barley  be  sown?  h.  f.  h. 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

In  his  excellent  book  on  “Forage 
Crops,”  Prof.  Voorhees  gives  the  fol- 


lowing 

figures  for 

green 

crops : 
Carbo- 

Water 

Protein  hydrates 

Fat 

Rye  .  .  . 

.  82 

2.1 

9.6 

0.7 

Wheat  . 

.  77 

2.8 

11.9 

0.7 

Barley  . 

.  77 

2.8 

11.4 

0.7 

Oats  .  . 

.  75 

3.1 

11.5 

0.7 

Thus  oats  make  the  richer  forage, 
though  barley  and  wheat  are  more 
relished  by  the  stock.  Rye  is  the 
toughest  of  all  the  grain  fodders,  and 
if  left  a  little  too  long  will  not  be 
eaten  well.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
coming  first  in  the  season  and  giving 
a  very  quick  and  rank  growth.  Barley 
is  usually  seeded  about  the  time  oats 
are  put  in.  One  good  quality  of  barley 
is  that  it  will  grow  well  in  the  Fall. 
Seeded  in  August  at  the  North,  this 
grain  will  often  make  a  good  Fall  pas¬ 
ture  or  even  give  nearly  a  ton  of  good 
forage  per  acre.  Thus  a  mixed  seeding 
of  barley  and  rye  will  give  barley  hay 
before  Winter  and  leave  a  crop  for  rye 
hay  for  the  Spring. 


PEANUT  WASTES  FOR  FEEDING. 

Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  feed 
value  of  peanut  screenings  (shells,  broken 
peanuts,  etc.),  also  peanut  blanchings 
(contain  good  deal  of  peanut  dust  or  flour), 
also  peanut  meal  (germs  of  peanuts)  ?  1 

have  successfully  fed  the  latter  to  hens 
with  good  results'.  How  would  the  screen¬ 
ings  be  for  hogs,  and  would  the  blanchings 
take  the  place  of  bran  for  cows?  F.  L.  d. 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  use  of  by-products  such  as  peanut 
screenings,  peanut  blanchings  and  peanut 
meal  is  utilized  quite  extensively  in  feed¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
their  use  is  growing  in  favor  among  the 
live-stock  farmers.  For  a  number  of  years 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  breeders  and 
farmers  to  turn  the  swine  in  the  fields  and 
allow  the  animals  to  feed  at  will  on  the 


vegetation.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  either  peanut  meal  or  pea¬ 
nut  blanchings  causes  soft  flesh  when  fed 
to  swine,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  combining  these  products  with  standard 
feeds  such  as  corn  and  middlings.  The 
screenings  made  up  largely  from  the  shells 
and  broken  peanuts  are  relatively  indiges¬ 
tible,  and  too  bulky  for  use  in  feeding 
swine,  and  compare  about  equally  with 
ground  corn  cobs  as  far  as  feeding  value  is 
concerned.  They  might  add  bulk  to  a  con¬ 
centrated  dairy  ration,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
could  be  used  to  any  advantage  or  with 
any  economy.  The  blanchings  and  peanut 
meal  would  supply  protein  economically, 
and  might  be  used  in  a  dairy  ration,  but 
I  find  no  experimental  records  showing 
their  relative  value  and  usefulness.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  peanut  blanchings 
would  vary  much  from  the  malt  sprouts 
as  far  as  analysis  and  composition  is  con¬ 
cerned.  but  whether  they  could  be  used  in 
the  place  of  bran  as  suggested  by  your 
correspondent  is  a  question.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  feeding  value 
and  usefulness  of  peanut  meal  as  a  source 
or  protein  in  swine  feeding,  and  the  famous 
Smithfield  hams  and  those  of  other  brands 
popular  and  well-known  for  their  fine 
flavor  and  palatability,  are  obtained  from 
swine  fed  liberally  on  such  products.  I 
would  think,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  information  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  by-products  mentioned  are  more 
suitable  for  use  with  swine  'than  any  other 
class  of  live  stock,  and  the  meal  products 
had  best  be  used  rather  than  the  bulky 
materials  resulting  from  crushing  the 
shucks. 

In  case  the  middlings  and  meal  can  be 
purchased  on  a  protein  basis,  it  might  be 
possible  to  substitute  these  products  for 
tankage  in  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  and 
middlings  as  a  suitable  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  swine.  The  analysis  of  the  products  as 
analyzed  at  this  Station;  are  as  follows : 

Peanut  bran : 

Crude  fat . * .  4.4 

Crude  fibre  .  14.2 

Protein  .  8.5 

Peanut  middlings : 

Crude  fat  .  6.5 

Crude  fibre  .  39.3 

Protein  .  9.7 

Peanut  meal  and  hulls : 

Water  .  10.9 

Crude  fat  .  2.4 

Crude  fibre  .  62.9 

Protein  .  7. 

Ash  .  2.1 

Nitrogen  free  extract .  14.7 

Peanut  by-products  are  known  to  become 
rancid  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time  unless  they  are  mixed  with  the 
hulls  and  other  adulterating  products  that 
reduce  their  feeding  value,  f.  c.  minkler. 


Hygroma. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  Guernsey  heifer; 
will  soon  be  fresh  with  first  calf.  She  has 
a  bunch  on  front  of  brisket  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  two-quart  fountain  syringe 
when  full.  It  is  somewhat  soft  and  is  not 
grown  to  brisket,  but  moves  around.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  and  the  remedy  to  re¬ 
move  it?  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  has 
been  forming.  j.  r. 

Washington. 

There  is  a  cyst  or  sac  filled  with  serum, 
and  it  has  come  from  bruising  of  the  part 
against  the  manger  or  on  floor.  If  a  veter¬ 
inarian  is  employed  he  will  open  it  at  the 
lowest  point,  evacuate  the  contents  and 
break  down  adhesions  possibly  present ; 
then  inject  tincture  of  iodine  and  once 
daily  pack  the  cavity  full  of  gauze  or  oakum 
saturated  in  an  antiseptic  solution.  Where 
a  veterinarian  cannot  be  employed  the 
favorite  treatment  is  to  run  a  tape  seton 
down  through  the  sac  and  pull  it  back 
and  forth  daily  to  cause  the  serum  to  flow 
out.  Tincture  of  iodine  may  also  be  in¬ 
jected  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

a.  s.  A. 


One  Man  and  a  Boy  Do  the 
Work  of  Four  Good  Men 

One  man  and  a  boy  (to  carry  milk  and  assist) 
milk  100  cows  in  two  hours  with  a  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker. 

Just  think  of  what  that  means.  Think  of  the  relief  from  the  long 
hours  of  awful  drudgery  twice  a  day.  Think  of  the  freedom  from  worry 
and  unreliable  “hired  help”.  Think  of  the  extra  profit — at  least  $15  more 
per  cow  each  year — you  can  make  with  a  Sharpies  Milker.  Think  of  the 
opportunity  you  have  of  doubling  your  herd,  thus  more  than  doubling  your 
dairy  profits  without  increasing  the  labor  expense  a  cent. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  of 

The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

The  one  recognized  successful  milker  on  the  market  today.  Used  in  the  world’s 

finest  and  largest  dairies.  Over  five  hundred  of  these  machines  in  regular  use. 

“The  Sharpies  Milker  produces  cleaner  milk  than  hand  milking  and  is  easy  to  keep 
clean.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  affect  the  cows,  or  affect  the  milk' flow  except  a  tendency 
to  increase  it  by  the  uniformity  of  its  milking.  We  are  handling’a  herd  of  140  cows  with 
one-third  the  labor  that  was  required  before.  Very  truly  yours,  John  V.  Bishop.'* 

One  secret  of  the  success  of  The  Sharpies  Milker  is 

“The  Patented  Teat  Cup  With  the  Upward  Squeeze” 

Instead  of  continually  drawing  the  blood  down  with  the  milk  as  ordinary 
suction  machines  do,  it  gives  the  teat  a  gentle  “upward”  squeeze  after  each  suction  or 
pulsation,  and  thus  avoids  the  congestion,  swelling,  soreness  and  other  objections.  We 
can’t  explain  it  all  here.  Just  send  for  Catalog  and  see  for  yourself  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  this  wonderful  machine.  We  gladly  put  them  in  and  give  you  a.  .pie  time 
for  trial. 

A  Postal  Brings  Catalog  E. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.  88SS*555Tk 

San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Wounded  Horse. 


.for  a  Horse 

Save  a  horse  and  you  won’t 
have  to  buy  one.  Don’t  sell 
or  destroy  any  horse  on 
account  of  Spavin,  Splint, 
Ringbone,  Curb,  Sprains  or 
any  lameness.  Spend  one 
dollar  for  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

— theold  reliable  remedy.  Thousands  have  made  big 
money  buying  “broken  down”  horses,  then  curing 
them  with  Kendall’s.  Thousands  have  saved  big 
money  using  this  safe,  reliable,  economical  cure 
Mr.  G.  H.  Corbin  of  Klngmont,  W.  Va.,  writes 
“Gentlemen:— Have  used  a  great  deal  - 
of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  have  never 
foundauythiug  equal  to  It.  I  used  It  on 
a  mare  which  I  only  paid  fifty  dollars 
for  and  since  I  cured  her  of  the 
Spavin  I  have  refused  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  her.” 

Can  you  cal  1  a  cure  “hopeless”  In 
vhe  face  of  these  facts? 

GetKendall’sSpavin  Cureat 
any  druggist’s.  Price,  81  per 
bottle.  6  bottles  for  *5.00.  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free 
at  druggists  or  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  V.  S.  A. 


I  have  a  young  horse,  five  years  old, 
which  ran  a  piece  of  wood  into  his  foot 
just  about  the  joint  above  the  hoof.  I 
pulled  the  piece  of  wood  out  and  called 
right  away  for  a  veterinary.  He  looked 
around  and  he  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  wound,  and  told  me  to  syringe  three 
times  a  day  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  to 
bathe  in  warm  water  and  salt,  evenings, 
and  to  put  flaxseed  poultice  on  it.  After 
10  days  I  saw  no  improvement;  the  foot 
about  the  joint  is  swollen,  and  matter  runs 
all  the  time.  Where  the  piece  of  wood  was 
is  a  hole  about  one  inch  deep.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do?  l.  r. 

New  York. 

Stop  poulticing.  Syringe  once  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  repeat  this  in  three  or 
four  days  if  no  better.  Three  times  a  day 
syringe  out  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen ; 
then  cover  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
iodoform  and  six  parts  of  boric  acid  ;  then 
with  fresh  absorbent  cotton  and  clean 
bandages.  In  a  few  days  it  should  suffice 
if  you  give  this  treatment  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  and  later  but  once  a  day.  Before  com¬ 
mencing  treatment  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  any  snag  or  splinter 
that  may  have  been  left  in  the  wound. 

a.  s.  A. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Hoar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


Shrink  of  Milk. 


What  ails  the  cow?  I  have  a  cow  five 
years  old  next  September,  has  had  two 
calves.  After  having  the  first  one  (at  three 
years  of  age)  she  gave  quite  a  flow  of  milk 
for  some  time,  but  after  the  second  calving, 
in  October  last,  she  did  not  give  as  much 
as  after  the  first,  and  kept  giving  less,  un¬ 
til  now  she  only  gives  about  four  quarts  a 
day.  Her  appetite  is  good,  only  she  wants 
a  little  of  one  thing  and  then  something 
else ;  hut  does  not  gain  in  milk  no  matter 
how  much  she  eats,  neither  does  she  gain 
in  flesh.  She  has  silage,  millet,  hay  and 
grain  ;  the  grain  is  mixed.  I  feed  one  pound 
of  grain  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk. 

Maine.  g.  c.  t. 

If  she  does  not  give  a  good  flow  of  milk 
when  she  can  have  all  the  green  grass  sht 
wants  she  will  not  be  worth  retaining  as  a 
dairy  cow.  It  is  possible  that  she  has 
tuberculosis,  or  that  she  has  had  attacks 
of  mammitis  (garget).  Better  have  her! 
tested  with  tuberculin.  a.  s.  a. 


orbine 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  3  13  free. 

ABSORBINE,  <JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlnotield.Mass, 


MINERAL 
'“otHEAVE 
F&s  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe — Certain 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or1 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburu.Pa. 


HELP  YOUR  HORSES 


Don’t  stand  by  and  see  them  suffer.  Give 
them  the  very  l**t  oaxe  and  uee  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

f  It  brings  quick,  permanent  euro.  Itistho  most  effective 
|flremedy  you  can  buy  for  removing  curbs,  splints,  windpuffs, 
thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  aud  glands.  A  positive  cure. 
Price  $1  a  bottle.  Used  30  years.  At  all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
-.^—VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
/[Vr c|  free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
'  1  College,  Dep.16,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Beats  All  Other 
Spreaders  2tol 


At  last  the  spreader  that  lasts.  Carries  twice 
the  toad  of  other  spreaders,  yet  is  lighter  draft. 
The  only  one  that  can  properly  spread  a  heaped- 
up  load.  Twenty-four  new  ideas  in  the 

New  Idea  Spreader 

Send  today  for  book  that  will 
tell  you  all  and  save  you 
money  on  this  spreader 
question  ;  also  ask  for 
facts  about  the 
great  HART¬ 
MAN  contest? 

NEW  IDEA 

SPREADER  CO. 

^1  1  SSycamor.  St. 

..Cold water.  Ohio 


tv  THE 
U  :riANI  MALS 

.-FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading:  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

I  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CpMn  1  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OL/llli  «pi9  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  3-tub©  gravity  uprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money -back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  Si.,  Pbila. 


Cow-Ease- 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis- ( 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

C  ARPENT  ER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SHIPPING  BUTTER  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Ilow  do  your  readers  ship  fresh  butter 
by  express  to  eity  families  in  hot  weather 
without  ice?  Our  Summers  are  long  and 
hot  but  we  make  nice  butter  by  the  aid 
of  the  separator  and  can  sell  more  than 
we  make  to  housekeepers  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  But  ice  is  out  of  the  question  and 
butter  is  semi-liquid  in  Summer.  Birming¬ 
ham  is  95  miles  away  but  the  express  of¬ 
fice  is  500  yards.  If  I  could  get  enameled 
or  granite  ware  cans  or  pails  to  hold  one 
gallon  and  one-half  gallon  each  with  covers 
lapping  over  their  tops  and  equipped  with 
locks  and  hasps  to  keep  out  the  filthy  thiev¬ 
ish  fingers  of  the  expressmen  we  have  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  provided  with 
openings  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand 
so  they  can  be  cleaned  perfectly,  and  bales 
to  hold  by,  I  could  ship  in  such  packages 
and  get  back  the  cans  without  too  great 
cost.  Does  anyone  know  where  such  pails 
can  be  bought?  Or  can  anyone  suggest  a 
better  plan  ?  j.  f. 

Alabama. 

To  make  and  ship  butter  in  the 
Summer,  without  ice  or  any  form  of 
refrigeration,  is  an  up-hill  proposition, 
as  the  elements  that  go  into  the  com¬ 
position.  of  Summer  butter  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  being  brought  into  contact 
with  heat,  that  one  is  about  forced  to 
ship  butter,  if  it  must  be  shipped,  in 
bottles  and  well  corked,  and  not  to  be 
shaken  until  ready  to  use.  Still  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
firming  the  butter  by  observing  certain 
methods.  This  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  difficulty  is 
with  the  oleo  oil  of  the  butter,  which 
is  affected  by  low  heat,  and  liquifies  long 
before  the  other  elements  are  affected. 
Succulent  food  helps  promote  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  something  needs  to  be  fed 
with  the  ration  to  help  correct  this.  In 
the  South  cotton-seed  meal  is  the  best 
known  corrective — in  part — for  this 
trouble.  In  the  North  ash  butter  tubs 
with  half-inch  staves,  with  covers  nailed 
on  the  tub,  well  lined  with  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  parchment  paper,  is  almost 
wholly  used  for  shipping  long  or  short 
distances,  the  butter  going  into  cold 
storage  at  the  end  of  the  route,  or  into 
the  ice  boxes  of  the  retailers.  To  make 
Summer  butter  without  ice  needs  a  sep¬ 
arator  at  the  start.  Then  get  the  cream 
into  a  cold  receptacle  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  churn  it  as  cold  and  as  sweet 
as  possible.  When  the  butter  appears 
in  gun-shot  size,  wash  out  the  butter¬ 
milk  with  as  little  agitation  of  the  churn 
as  possible.  Put  in  the  first  water  be¬ 
fore  di-awing  the  buttermilk.  Then 
draw  and  wash  carefully  a  second  time 
with  as  cold  water  as  possible  and  then 
drain  off  the  water.  Spread  the  butter 
as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  churn, 
and  sprinkle  on  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
supposed  pound.  With  a  little  wooden 
fork  stir  in  this  salt  carefully,  replace 
the  churn  lid,  and  work  in  salt  by  re¬ 
volving  the  churn.  Pack  this  butter 
direct  into  the  crocks,  tubs  or  whatnot, 
wrapping  the  hand  with  a  fresh  cloth, 
and  frequently  dipping  this  hand,  cloth 
and  all,  in  brine  and  putting  in  a  small 
amount  of  butter  at  a  time  and  firmly 
pressing  down,  one  has  disturbed  the 
elements  that  cause  butter  to  liquify  as 
little  as  possible  and  if  shipped  in  the 
early  morning,  or  late  evening  trains, 
will  reach  its  destination  in  pretty  fair 
shape.  If  gotten  into  close  contact  with 
ice  at  once  it  will  be  acceptable.  At 
least  95  degrees  in  the  shade  is  not  hot¬ 
ter  _  in  Birmingham  than  in  northern 
Ohio,  and  tons  of  butter  go  here  with¬ 
out  ice  to  nearby  markets.  The  only 
solution  we  can  suggest  is  to  keep  as 
cool  as  possible  in  all  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Summer  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  churn  the  cream  as  sweet  and  cold 
as  possible,  feed  some  dry  feeds  with 
the  cotton-seed  meal  in  addition  to  the 
pasturage,  and  rush  the  shipping. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 


WHY  THE  MILK  WAS  REJECTED. 

On  page  712  we  printed  a  letter  from 
Leslie  Westervolt  detailing  a  case  where 
milk  was  rejected  by  order  of  the  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Health.  The  other  side  of  this 
case  is  given  in  the  following  letter : 

Commissioner  Lederle  directs  me  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  that  the  following  report  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  complaint  of 
your  subscriber.  Mr.  Leslie  Westervelt,  Van 
Etten,  Now  York  : 

“There  was  a  confusion  in  the  files  dur¬ 
ing  January,  1912,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  reports  of  the  dairies  of  Leslie  Wester¬ 
velt  and  Aubrey  Westervelt  were  placed  in 
one  file.  This  condition  was  primarily 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  Leslie  Westervelt 
on  November  0,  1908,  to  allow  inspection 
of  his  dairy  as  the  result  of  which  no 
inspection  of  this  dairy  was  made  until 
September  27,  1909,  at  which  time  Aubrey 
Westervelt,  the  son  of  I/'slie  Westervelt. 
was  the  party  interviewed,  giving  himself 
as  the  dairyman  and  his  father  as  the  owner 
of  the  dairy.  Upon  indexing,  both  names 
appeared  in  the  cross-index.  On  May  30, 
1911.  at  which  time  Aubrey  Westervelt  was 
occupying  a  dairy  distinct  from  his  father’s, 
inspection  was  made  and  through  an  error 
of  the  filing  clerk  this  report  was  given  the 
same  file  number  as  the  Leslie  Westervelt 
dairy.  As  upon  the  inspection  of  May  30 
and  a  consequent  reinspection  of  July  31. 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  production 
of  milk  on  the  Aubrey  Westervelt  Dairy 
were  found  below  the  standard  then  set. 
the  milk  from  this  dairy,  which  was  at  that 


time  being  delivered  to  the  creamery  of 
Chris.  Jetter,  was  ordered  excluded,  this 
notification  being  sent  to  Mr.  .Tetter.  There 
rs  another  creamery  in  Spencer  onerated  by 
the  Springbrook  Creamery  Co.  which  had 
never,  before  last  Summer,  shipped  milk 
into  New  York  City.  Upon  the  exclusion 
of  his  milk  from  .Tetter’s  creamery,  Aubrey 
Westervelt  took  his  milk  to  the  Springbrook 
creamery.  When  the  Springbrook  Creamery 
Company  commenced  shipment  they  were 
notified  to  exclude  the  dairies  which  had 
hitherto  been  ordered  excluded  from  .letter’s 
creamery,  this  notification  having  been  sent 
them  September  23,  1911.  and  naming  the 
dairy  of  A.  Westervelt.  The  report  of  the 
inspection  of  the  Leslie  Westervelt  dairy  on 
January  8  was  filed  in  error  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  previously  excluded  Aubrey 
Westervelt  dairy,  and  as  at  this  time  the 
Leslie  Westervelt  milk  was  being  delivered 
to  the  Springbrook  Company,  that  com¬ 
pany  was  notified  that  the  dairy  had  been 
excluded,  this  notification  being  dated  Jan¬ 


uary  11.  . 

“On  January  15  a  letter  was  received 
from  Leslie  Westervelt  explaining  the  error, 
and  his  dairy  v/as  immediately  resumed 
pending  reinspection  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  a  consequence  of  this  rein- 
spcction  and  investigation  the  dairy  was 
resumed,  by  letter  to  Chris.  Jetter.  Con¬ 
firmation  of  this  notice  was,  on  request  of 
Mr.  Westervelt,  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Springbrook  Creamery  Cmpany.  I  pon  the 
occasion  of  the  above  investigation  which 
was  made  on  January  10,  a  very  great 
improvement  was  found  under  the  heading 
of  methods,  and  a  consequently  increased 
dairy  score  was  given,  the  respective  scores 
being  as  follows: 

.Tan.  8  Jan.  16 

Equipment  .  •>!  32 

Methods  .  28 


Total  .  59  73 

“The  statement  that  on  January  25  the 
creamery  operators  were  notified  ‘that  no 
milk  should  be  accepted  from  the  Westervelt 
dairy’  is  not  correct,  as  at  that  time  the 
dairy  had  beeu  actually  resumed.” 

Curtis  e.  lakeman. 

Secretary  to  the  Commissioner. 


Paralysis  in  Cows. 

We  have  a  large  roan  cow,  fine  condition, 
but  about  10  days  ago  had  to  help  her  up, 
and  a  few  days  later  I  could  not  get  her  up 
at  all.  It  seems  that  she  has  lost  the  use 
of  her  front  legs  altogether.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do?  w.  b.  r. 

Michigan. 

We  suspect  that  she  is  heavy  in  calf. 
If  that  is  so  she  may  get  up  after  the  calf 
is  born.  Meanwhile  feed  light,  laxative 
rations  and  turn  her  three  times  a  day. 
She  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on  her  side. 
If  a  veterinarian  can  bo  employed  he  may 
help  her  by  giving  nux  vomica  or  strych¬ 
nine.  Sometimes  the  calf  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  hand  and  then  the  cow  gets  up. 


Loss  of  Pigs. 

I  have  lost  a  number  of  pigs  which  grew 
and  did  well  until  between  three  and  four 
weeks  old.  The  pigs  then  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  if  left  outside 
the  pen  seemed  anxious  to  eat  snow  or 
drink  the  ice  water,  thus  denoting  fever. 
I  also  have  a  couple  of  neighbors  whose 
sows  ate  some  of  their  pigs  when  from 
three  to  four  weeks  old  ;  in  both  instances 
the  sows  and  pigs  were  in  good  condition. 
What  caused  the  trouble  in  either  case? 

Pennsylvania.  d.  j. 

The  pigs  have  Indigestion  and  thumps. 
This  comes  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise.  Make  the  pigs  take  abundant  ex¬ 
ercise  out  of  doors  every  day  and  see  that 
their  bowels  are  kept  active.  Do  not  feed 
corn  to  the  young  pigs  or  nursing  sows. 
Feed  mixed  rations  and  add  limewater  to 
slop  at  rate  of  one  ounce  per  quart. 
Tampering  sows  in  pig,  stuffing  them  on 
corn  or  other  rich,  constipating  feed  and 
restricting  them  to  pens  during  Winter 
causes  fat  condition,  sluggishness,  consti¬ 
pation,  crossness  and  nervousness,  and 
these  things  make  sows  poor  mothers,  tend 
to  weak  pigs  and  to  sows  eating  their  pigs. 
Rational  feeding  and  management  of  breed¬ 
ing  sows  prevent  all  such  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  penalties  owners  have  to 
pay  for  allowing  them  to  occur,  a.  s.  a. 


Pig  Facts. — The  following  story  comes 
from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  : 

“Twelve  Berkshire  sows  owned  by  the 
college  farrowed  103  pigs  this  Spring.  They 
raised  82,  making  an  average  of  about 
seven  pigs  from  every  sow.  Thirteen 
Duroc  sows  farrowed  132  pigs.  The  Duroc 
sows  raised  101,  or  almost  eight  pigs  from 
every  sow.  Six  Poland  China  sows  far¬ 
rowed  43  and  raised  29,  averaging  slightly 
less  than  five  pigs  raised  from  every  sow. 
The  total  number  of  pigs  farrowed  was  278  ; 
the  number  reared,  212.  The  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  farrowed  by  any  sow  was  13. 
The  sow,  a  Duroc,  raised  10  of  the  13, 
but  two  of  the  other  Durocs  and  one  Berk¬ 
shire  raised  10  also.  One  Berkshire  and 
one  Poland  China  sow  raised  only  two  of 
the  three  pigs  that  each  farrowed.” 


MILK  CAN  COVER  EXPANDER 


MAKES  OLD  COVERS  NEW 

GUARANTEED  to  please 

PRICE,  $8.50  EACH 
WISNER  MfG.  CO.,  New  York  City 

“  Everything  For  Dairymen  Always 
in  Stock  ” 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter¬ 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light 
easy  cleaning,  close 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  F  ree  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  **direct-from-factory”  offer, 
liuy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2161  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


PINE  GROVE  GUERNSEY  STOCK  FARM 

00YLEST0WN,  PA. 

BREEDERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  HICH  CLASS 


100  Head  oi  HEIFERS 
and  YOUNG  BULLS  Now 
on  Hand  For  Sale.  .  .  . 


Write  for  Particulars 
INSPECTION  OF  HERD  SOLICITED 


GEORGE  W.  OTT 


Owner 


WOODCREST  FARM 

has  recently  purchased 
the  Klockdale  Herd  of 

Holstein-Friesians 

at  caxasrora,  x.  y. 

getting  some  Choice  Young  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  a  few  Young  Male 
Calves.  As  we  are  very  short  of  stable 
room,  can  make  especially  low  prices  on 
these  youngsters  for  quick  sale. 

This  Herd  has  been  under  Government 
supervision  and  regularly  tuberculin 
tested  for  nearly  two  years. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifion,N.V. 


fCnB  Ofll  C— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
lUlfl  dnLk  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  Collego  King  Iiellefontaine 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire,  Count  Bective  4226  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

The  Blooming-  HOLSTEINS 


dale  Herd  of 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  anil  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  OORTELYOU,  Somrrviuue  N.  J. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR.  RALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  throe  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLennan,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDA8ELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5, 1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
Homestead  Girl  DeKnl  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

rnn  OAI  C — Hr  rhVred  Ifo'stetn-FHpslan  Hull  Calf  from  a 
TUB  OALt  year  old  cow  that  produced  021^  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  rood  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  UOUESTEAD  FARM,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

XOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

A  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

35  Cows  just  fresh. 

30  Cows  due  July  and  August. 

70  Cows  due  September  and  October. 

100  Heifers,  one  and  two  years  old. 
Extra  nice  and  sired  by  full-blooded  bulls.  The 
cows  are  large  and  in  fine  condition, 

JOHN  B.  WEliSTEIt, 

Bell  Phone,  No.  311  F-5  Dept.  R.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

THE  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF,  "  Spruce  Dichter 
Sir  Pietertjo,’'  two-months’  old,  for  $50.00.  Dam’s 
official  record,  18.3  lbs.  butter;  record  of  sire’s  dam, 
24.80  lbs.;  95  lbs.  milk  in  one  day;  shape  and  color 
perfect:  cheap  at  five  times  price  asked. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS-March  farrow,  $10 
each.  Special  offer  of  SHOW  HEKI)  SPRING 
PIGS,  four  sows  and  western-bred  boar,  $100.00, 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL, 

Spruce  Farm  Howkui.s,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALEtSSKS; 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  low.  as 

no  use  for  same  now.  L.  M.  Hollenbeck,  Greendale,  N.Y. 


TEST  IT  yourself;  watch  it  run  your 
separator  at  an  Absolutely  Uni¬ 
form  Speed,  always.  Run  it  in  either 
direction.  _ _  _ 

THE  PARKER 
GOVERNOR 
PULLEY 


7. 


—adjustable  to  35  to  65 
revolutions  —  can  be 
used  with  any  make  of 
separator.  Write  for 
prices  and  guarantee. 

BB0WNWALL  ENGINE 
&  PULLEY  CO. 

323  Michigan  Avb. 
IANS.NG.  MICH. 


CRUMB'S  < 

STANCHION 


Henry  II.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  .1.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  saui- 
tary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  15.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  fanners’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Danlts,  Mgr....ALLAMIJCHY,  N.  J. 


OXISES 


□ 


Percheron  and  Belnian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Rome  1 , 
Middlefield.  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O  , 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  ('. 


*T  CT|!!Sft“T0M  DUCflTl  JUNI0R  :  Chestnut  stal¬ 
ls  I  ^  I  Wl#  lion.  Service  fee,  ten  dol’nrs.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 


X3  O  Gr  S 


PHI  1  1C  PliPQ— The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

uULLI u  ruro  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penn.-. 


COLLIE  PUPS  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  femal.-s 


Circulars.  S1I.A.S  l><;cKI  n, Montrose,  1 


s'oc'xtste: 
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LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWQOb 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  servico  boars  and  bred  sows 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPHHiiNS  OUHDFE,  NEW  YCF.fi 

CfiSS  CSS  C— LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 
■  Ull  vHiy,  Safoinpig.  Registered  stock.  f  ’O 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2  years’ old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washinuton,  L.  I. 

IGH-CLASS  BERKSHIRE  TIGS  For  Sale. 

_ WILLIAM  L.  MORKTS,  Greenwood,  Del. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE-A1I  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

SPRING3ANK  BERKSHIRES.- g£e He'd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Mill  book  ordcis 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pinprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

O.  i.  crSPmNG~PiG8 

now  ready  for  shipment.  The  Famous 
Silver's  Strain.  Quality  A  No.  1.  .*. 

F.  C.  WHITE  Cinoinnatus,  N.  V. 


E 


UREKA  STOCK  FARM- 

ltogistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Bo¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Bigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a  _ 

variety  of  BOULTRY.  WlUTL  ioit  ClItCTl.AB. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Fe, 

0. 1.  C.’S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pies, 

~  7 - no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rerk 

Eons,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Munroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED,  7  ' 


Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Ba. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  SSSTK’SK 

i  From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

ol(WW~vrANTrEr> 

Will  buy  a  sound  and  trained  Holstein  Ox,  about 
2,000  lbs.,  to  mate  one  recently  died. 

Will  buy  matched  pair  if  necessary. 

MOHKGAN  FARM,  Moliegan  Luke,  N.  Y. 

Miltr  PrndiTf’Prc  for  New  York  City  market 
lUlln  riUllUCClo  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisvillo,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy,  New  York 


rIGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Gliinmakk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  ft  • 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  net 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  v  i 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N..'. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES 

Short-nose  type,  large  litters,  low  prices.  Write  for 
circular.  j.  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAUNKS,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


s 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  persistent  milker  is  the  profitable  cow.  Tests 
covering  two  consecutive  years  prove  that  the  won¬ 
derful  records  made  by  Holsteins  are  truly  represen¬ 
tative  of  their  normal  capacity.  1691.98  and  1666.4 
pounds  of  bntter-fat  were  the  best  records  made  for 
the  two-year  period. 

Such  records  are  evidence  of  the  strength  and  constitu¬ 
tional  vitality  that  makes  the  Holstein  cow  easy  to  care  for, 
long-lived  and  able  to  produce  exceptionally  hoalthy  calves. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOUGHTON.  Secy.  Box  105,  Brattleboro, Vt. 
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M  I  L  KL 

X.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  Der  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
ton  t  zone. 


BOSTON  MILK. 

Among  the  items  of  expense  brought  up 
by  tlie  Hood  Miik  Co.  in  regard  to  deliver¬ 
ing  milk  was  $2.50  per  day  for  a  driver  oj. 
a  retail  wagon  which  delivered  250  quarts 
per  day,  a  cost  of  one  cent  per  quart.  Xow 
t  oppose  a  farmer  figures  this  $2.50  for  a 
man  to  take  all  care  of  say  10  cows  who 
produce  100  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  or  2^ 
cents  per  quart.  To  milk,  feed,  water, 
groom,  clean,  stable  and  various  other  duties 
connected  with  the  care  of  these  cows  would 
undoubtedly  take  more  time  in  a  day  than 
for  the  milk-wagon  driver  to  cover  his 
route,  and  the  other  few  duties  which  go 
to  make  up  a  day's  work  for  him.  Take 
this  2 y2  cents  out  of  the  four  cents  per 
quart  received  by  the  farmer  and  we  have 
1  Mi  cent  left  for  cost  of  feed,  maintenance 
of  stable  and  many  other  costs  which  are 
always  with  us  when  we  keep  cows  for 
market  milk.  If  the  farmer  charges  him¬ 
self  with  all  actual  expense  to  produce  a 
quart  of  milk  the  same  as  the  contractors 
do,  four  cents  would  not  go  far  in  paying 
the  cost.  How  many  farmers  could  pay 
$250  for  a  horse,  $250  and  $350  for  a 
wagon,  and  $50  for  harness  from  milk 
profits?  The  contractors  do  this,  and  autos 
also  at  much  higher  figures.  And  some  of 
them  tell  us  we  are  making  more  money 
than  they  out  of  milk  !  They  never  fail  to 
tell  their  customers  so  when  a  chance 
occurs. 

The  Hood  Co.  claim  an  expense  of  $40,- 
000  per  year  each  for  tinware  and  glass¬ 
ware  ;  they  claim  an  investment  of  $400,- 
000  in  the  city  and  $165,000  for  milk 
plants.  If  these  figures  are  true,  would 
they  invest  this  amount  of  money  if  it  did 
not  pay?  The  consumer  or  producer  must 
pay  this,  or  both  together  must,  whichever 
it  can  be  squeezed  out  of  best.  The  truth 
is  the  consumers  and  producers  both  are 
being  worked,  one  against  the  other,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contractors,  health  offi¬ 
cials  and  other  interested  parties  who 
want  an  easy  job  and  easy  money  also. 
The  producers  are  making  less  and  less 
milk  and  money  also;  the  consumers  are 
paying  more  and  more,  and  the  middleman 
is  getting  more  and  more,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  consumers  wake  up  and 
see  they  are  being  scared  by  that  which 
does  not  exist.  When  they  do  wake  up  and 
see  conditions  as  they  really  arc  and  not 
as  some  people  try  to  make  them  think 
fhey  are,  perhaps  there  will  be  hope  of  bet¬ 
ter  times  in  the  producing  milk  business. 
We  can  live  a  while  perhaps  on  hopes,  but 
not  for  ever.  The'  B.  C.  >1.  P.  Co.,  or  farm¬ 
ers’  company,  is  conducting  a  campaign  of 
enlightenment  to  the  consumer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  is  receiving  some  help  from 
others,  but  with  the  various  misstate¬ 
ments  and  untruths  given  by  the  Boston 
daily  papers  it  is  uphill  work  and  requires 
lots  of  courage  and  perseverence. 

A.  E.  P 


THF  ADULTERATED  BUTTER  LAW. 

On  Friday,  May  31,  the  sub-committee  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture  reported  the 
following  amendments  to  the  adulterated 
butter  law  which  were  subsequently  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  full  committee : 

“Every  person  who  knowingly  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  adulterated  butter  knowing 
the  same  to  be  adulterated  butter  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  dealer  in  adulterated  but¬ 
ter.” 

“Manufacturers  of  process  or  renovated 
butter  or  adulterated  butter  shall  pay  a 
tax  of  $50  per  year.” 

"Every  person  engaged  in  the  production 
of  butter  as  a  business  who  produces  adul¬ 
terated  butter,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
adulterated  butter,  shall  be  considered  a 
manufacturer  thereof.  Provided  however 
the  knowledge  of  abnormal  quantities  of 
water,  milk  or  cream,  resulting  in  excess 
moisture  content,  that  is  16  per  cent  or 
more,  in  butter  in  the  possession  of  manu¬ 
facturers  or  dealers,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.” 

These  amendments  were  concurred  in  by 
the  various  interests  which  had  been  con¬ 
sulted.  The  purport  of  the  amendments  is, 
first,  to  recognize  in  the  law  that  16  per 
■  ent  or  more  moisture  in  butter  is  an  ab¬ 
normal  quantity ;  second,  to  exempt  the 
manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  such  butter 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law  if  they  do 
not  manufacture  or  sell  it  knowingly  ;  third, 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  to  prove  knowledge  if  he  has  evidence 
on  that  point.  For  instance,  if  the  facts 
should  show  that  a  certain  creamery  had 
for  a  considerable  time  been  producing  but¬ 
ter  with  16  per  cent  or  more  of  moisture, 
that  it  had  been  notified  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  of  such  fact  and 
that  in  spite  of  such  notification  or  warning 
it  continued  to  manufacture  butter  with  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture,  the  creamery  could  not 
plead  ignorance  and  could  not  plead  some 
temporary  accident,  but  there  would  be  a 
prima  facie  case  of  guilty  knowledge.  It 
seemed  to  all  concerned  as  if  this  provision 
would  relieve  the  small  creameries  from 
the  hardships  which  is  admitted  by  every 
one  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  but  would 
not  leave  the  door  so  wide  open  as  to  allow 
the  continued  and  persistent  manufacturing 
of  butter  with  an  excess  of  16  per  cent  of 
moisture.  geo.  m.  whitaker. 


Colored  Oleo. — I  have  been  watching 
with  interest  and  some  amusement  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  “margarine,”  and  have  often 
wondered  what  magic  properties  a  little 
<oloripg  matter  can  have  when  added  to  it 
to  make  that  product  so  much  more  valu¬ 
able,  than  the  uncolored  product,  to  the 
consumer  of  moderate  means.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  people  to  whom  white  would 
not  taste  as  sweet  as  yellow,  but  think  it 
would  be  just  as  nutritious.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  objection  anywhere,  to  oleo  as 
such,  and  the  tax  on  the  uncolored  article 
is  not  enough  to  affect  its  sale.  The  trouble 
is  simply  that  colored  it  can  and  will  be 
sold  as  butter ;  uncolored  it  must  be  sold 
as  margarine.  L.  e.  grout. 

Vermont. 


The  Cost  of  Milk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  up-to-date  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  cannot  afford  to  omit  liberal 
references  to  the  commercial  side  of  farm¬ 
ing,  cost  of  production,  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping,  etc.  In  order  to  do  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  understandingly,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  root  of  things  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cost.  Bookkeeping  is  to  business 
what  the  rudder  is  to  a  ship  but  even  more 
so.  .because  there  are  many  kinds  of  book¬ 
keeping  that  are  misleading.  The  com¬ 
munication  of  F.  Li.  II.  on  page  652  states 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  a  very  clear 
way,  allowing  for  depreciation  and  deliv¬ 
ery,  things  which  are  sometimes  overlooked, 
F.  L.  II.  omits  any  allowance  for  .incident¬ 
als.  His  total  expense  of  $2,201  for  20 
cows  is  $110  per  cow  per  year.  Many  fig¬ 
ures  are  given  both  above  and  below  this 
amount,  but  I  think  that  $110  is  below 
rather  than  above  the  average  ideas  of 
those  who  keep  accounts  in  a  systematic 
way.  But  here  comes  a  complicating  and 
difficult  side  of  the  question.  If  we  can 
agree  on  what  a  cow  can  be  kept  for  each 
year  at  $110  for  instance,  what  does  it 
cost  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk?  If  the 
cow  gives  5,000  pounds  or  in  round  figures 
2,500  quarts,  the  cost  is  4.4  cents.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  cow  kept  at  that  cost  pro¬ 
duces  6.000  pounds,  or  in  round  figures 
3,000  quarts  of  milk,  the  cost  is  3.6  cents 
per  quart.  A  cow  producing  7,000  pounds  of 
milk  or  3,500  quarts  would  produce  a  prod¬ 
uct  costing  only  3.1  cents  per  quart,  while 
the  unusual  record  of  8,000  pounds  would 
bring  the  cost  down  to  2.7  cents  a  quart. 
Keeping  an  account  of  all  the  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  as 
F.  L.  II.  has  done  is  very  valuable,  and  the 
more  of  such  accounts  that  can  be  got  into 
print  the  better,  helping  to  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  concensus  of  opinion  among  economical 
feeders,  those  who  grow  a  large  amount  of 
their  food  and  thse  who  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  feeding.  All  this  is  progressive 
work  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  also 
important  to  get  at  some  data  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  case  of  animals  of 
different  productive  capacities. 

GEO.  M.  WHITAKER. 


Ohio’s  Farmers’  Holstein  Cattle. 

About  three  years  ago  50  men  interested 
in  cattle  breeding  formed  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  Holstein  Breeders’  Association.  They 
now  number  over  150  cnthusisastic  mem¬ 
bers,  and  meet  every  other  month.  Eminent 
speakers  are  present  at  each  meeting,  and 
Ohio  is,  through  her  famous  Hoisteins, 
becoming  one  of  the  best-known  States  in 
the  United  States.  When  a  wealthy  South 
African,  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
government  expert  to  select  10  head  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  to  be  shipped  to  Africa,  after 
looking  over  herds  in  California,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Xew  York  and  Ohio,  all  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio 
but  three,  and  those  were  bred  here  but 
sold  to  a  breeder  in  Geneva.  Following  the 
great  Decoration  Day  sale  of  Hoisteins 
given  annually  by  T.  H.  Russell  of  Geneva, 
where  there  were  sold  this  year  103  calves 
and  cows  for  $27,810,  the  Association  met 
with  Dan  Dimoc  &  Brother  May  31.  They 
arc  well  known  in  cattle  breeding  circles 
for  their  wonderful  success ;  in  less  than 
five  years  they  have  developed  more  great 
cows  than  any  other  breeder  ever  known. 
These  brothers  have  three  out  of  the  six 
greatest  cows  holding  world's  records. 
Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  the  champion  of  the 
world,  was  bred  and  developed  by  them, 
with  High  Lawn  llartog  De  Kol  and  Daisy 
Grace  De  Kol.  whose  combined  yearly  rec¬ 
ords  are  greater  than  any  other  three  cows 
in  the  world  to-day.  The  day  was  perfect, 
and  about  1,000  people  were  in  attendance. 
Special  trains  were  run  and  16  automobiles 
carried  the  people  to  and  from  the  cars. 
A  large  circus  tent  was  erected,  and  the 
Western  Reserve  Holstein  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  served  a  free  dinner  to  all  Many 
prominent  breeders  were  present  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Peter  Small, 
president ;  G.  A.  Dimoc,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ; 
Malcomb  Gardiner,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  of 
America  ;  Prof.  Oscar  Erf  of  the  Ohio  State 
University;  C.  A.  Nelson,  Waverly,  Iowa; 
Mr.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Holstein  World, 
X.  \\  ;  E.  M.  Hastings  of  Lacona,  N.  Y., 
and  T.  H.  Russell  of  Geneva,  who  said  : 
“The  city  man  talks  of  high  cost  of  living, 
but  he  always  has  money  for  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  thinks  nothing  of  treating  his 
friends,  but  he  kicks  when  he  pays  the 
farmer  six  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  for 
his  family.”  mks.  j.  c.  lampman. 

Ohio. 


Cows,  $35  to  $60  ;  horses,  good,  $150  to 
$225 ;  hogs,  $7  per  100 ;  hay,  $20  to  $25. 
No  silos  in  this  locality.  No  manure  sold, 
only  in  town,  50  cents  per  load.  Fruit 
prospects  fair ;  little  spraying  done.  Hay 
prospects  poor ;  wheat  60  per  cent  of  full 
crop ;  oats  looking  well.  No  milk  sold ; 
cream,  27  to  28  cents  for  butter  fat.  Eggs, 
16  cents;  butter,  16;  mill  feeds,  $1.60  per 
100;  corn  retails  at  90  cents  per  bushel. 
Planting  not  all  done  (June  3).  o.  R. 

Danville,  O. 

Dairy  cows  sell  from  $59  to  $60 ;  horses, 
from  $150  to  $200;  milk,  $1.60  per  100  at 
shipping  points,  mostly  shipped  to  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Dairy  butter,  22  cents  a  pound ; 
creamery,  24  cents ;  eggs.  16  cents  per 
dozen.  Hay,  $25  per  ton  at  barn  ;  corn.  75 
cents  per  bushel,  cars ;  wheat,  $1.20 ;  oats, 
60  cents ;  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  veal  calves, 
seven  cents  a  pound  ;  hogs,  seven  cents  per 
pound  live  weight ;  pigs,  $3  apiece  .  No 
silage  or  manure  sold.  w.  k. 

Ashtabula,  Co.,  O. 

Wheat  is  worth  now  $1.10  at  warehouse; 
hay,  $20  per  ton  in  mow ;  oats.  56  cents ; 
corn,  $1  at  warehouse,  none  for  sale  in 
farmers’  hands.  Butter.  20  cents;  eggs, 
15  cents ;  horses,  from  $125  to  $275.  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  age  and  build.  Good  milch 
cows  about  $50.  No  manure  or  silage  sold 
here.  Corn  about  all  in  the  ground  ;  some 
are  cultivating,  and  a  few  are  just  done 
planting.  Oats  and  some  pieces  of  old 
Timothy  meadows  look  fine :  new  clover 
meadows  are  not  all  good,  although  some 
pieces  are  fine.  Wheat  is  no  good  here  this 
year;  not  one  acre  in  50  worth  cutting. 
No  Alsike  that  I  know  of.  Prospects  for 
fruit  are  poor,  apples  scarce.  Some  early 
Wilder  and  Ivieffer  pears  and  a  few  peaches'; 
peach  trees  nearly  all  used  up  by  severe 
cold.  Land  in  small  farms  is  selling  for 
about  $100  per  acre,  large  farms  from  $50 
to  $75 :  not  much  changing  hands.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  $1.50  here ;  hogs.  $6.50. 

Marenzo,  O.  c.  h.  h. 


Oats  62  cents ;  corn  85  cents.  Potatoes 
$3.  The  price  of  butter  is  down  some; 
milk  at  creamery  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  100 
pounds.  Milk  at  cheese  factory  for  May 

$1.40  per  100  pounds.  Good  horses  $150 
to  $225  :  some  heavy  teams  $500  ;  yearling 
colts  $65  to  $80.  Cows,  good  grade,  $50 
to  $75 ;  Holstein  is  in  the  lead  here  in 
price.  Hogs  about  $8  at  sales  per  100 
pounds.  Pigs  two  months  old  $4  each. 

Yearling  calves  $15  to  $20.  Alfalfa  $26 
per  ton.  Timothy  is  about  the  only  kind 
of  hay,  not  much  clover,  $20  to  $22.  Wheat 
and  rye  straw  in  stack  about  $6  per  ton. 
Oat  straw  as  high  as  $12  and  $14.  Not 

much  manure  sold,  some  at  $1  per  load. 

Bloomingdale,  Mich.  j.  a.  b. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  average  prices  now  are  as 
follows  :  Eggs,  per  dozen,  3  5  cents  ;  but¬ 
ter.  per  pound,  20  cents ;  chickens,  old,  12 
cents  ;  pigs  five  to  six  weeks  old,  per  pair, 
$5  to  $6  and  scarce  at  that ;  yearling 
calves,  per  head,  $20 ;  cows,  $40  to  $75 ; 
horses,  per  head,  $75  to  $300 ;  sheep, 
young,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  wool,  per  pound,  25 
cents ;  hay,  baled.  $1.25  per  100  pounds ; 
straw,  per  ton,  $10  ;  manure.  $1  per  wagon¬ 
load  ;  corn,  per  bushel,  $1.10.  and  scarce; 
wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.25 ;  oats.  50  cents ; 
potatoes,  $2  ;  onions,  per  gallon.  35  cents ; 
apples,  per  bushel,  60  cents.  No  milk  or 
silage  sold  here.  n.  m.  ai. 

Josephs  Mills,  W.  Va. 

The  prices  brought  at  auction  sales  in  our 
part  of  Ohio  are  all  time,  nine  to  12 
months,  without  interest,  making  everything 
bring  more  than  it  is  worth.  No  milk  is 
sold ;  it  is  about  all  separated  with  hand 
separator  and  the  cream  sold,  bringing  now 
from  28  to  29  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
fat.  The  skim-milk  is  fed  to  pigs.  There 
is  no  manure  sold  here,  no  farmer  has 
enough.  Hay  will  bring  cash  about  $20, 
hay  sold  at  auction  as  high  as  $35.  Very 
few  good  cattle  for  sale.  Butcher's  cattle 
weighing  3.000  pounds,  will  bring  six  cents, 
fat  hogs  7%  cents;  pigs  poor  sale;  corn 
too  high,  from  70  to  85  cents.  Horses  are 
high,  bringing  from  $50  to  $500 ;  pair  of 
3.500  pound  drafters  are  worth  $250.  There 
is  no  silage  made  in  my  neighborhood  and 
very  little  in  Champaign  Co.  ;  none  for 
sale.  G.  w.  w. 

St.  Paris,  Ohio. 

At  the  present  time  cows  bring  from 
$30  to  $75,  more  as  to  quality  and  size ; 
horses  $50  to  $250.  “plugs”  $50  to  $100. 
and  better  ones  $150  to  $250,  fairly  good 
farm  horses.  Milk  is  bringing  three  cents 
per  quart  at  the  creameries;  butter  30 
cents  per  pound.  Veal  on  foot  from  seven 
to  eight  cents  as  to  quality.  Eggs  at  the 
local  stores  3  9  to  20  cents,  mixed,  strictly 
white  22.  Fowls  sell  for  about  12  cents 
per  pound  on  foot.  Grain  is  very  scarce 
in  this  locality,  very  high  and  not  much 
for  sale,  only  some  seed,  and  that  brings 
all  kinds  of  prices.  Potatoes  are  very 
scarce,  and  old  ones  bring  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
Hay  is  very  scarce,  good  hay  from  $18  to 
$22  per  ton  in  the  mow.  As  to  silage  there 
is  scarcely  any  put  up,  and  as  to  my 
knowledge  there  is  none  for  sale ;  only  a 
few  farmers  in  Sandyston  township  have 
silos.  Some  are  thinking  about  putting 
them  up  for  Fall  use.  e.  a.  g. 

Harrisville,  N.  J. 
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HARDER 


The  “Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  ?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preservos  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


[This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
"  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
j  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
L  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
\  other  points  of  superiority  explained 
,  in  catalog  of 

agilvhgiifeff 


Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book- 
of. 


t  let  in  which  Prof.  Esten  of  Storra 
u  Experiment  Station  answers  quea- 
m  tions,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  does 
f  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silo?” 

I  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0.338  West  St. 
I  RUTLAND,  VE8MQN1 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feol  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
liefore  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


Over 

60 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it. 


DAQC  Machines  are 
IW/Ou  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. ,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


TOK  s  3  The  BLIZZARD  RELIABLE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

You  can’t  afford  tobuy  anyensilage  cutter  until  you  have  examined  the  Blizzard 
which  has  40  years  of  success  behind  it.  Equipped  with  improved  wind 

elevator,  knives  that  can  be  adjusted 
<■  h  i  I  e  running.  Self-feeding  table. 
Tested  by  50%  greater  strain  than  is 
*ever  called  for  in  actual  use.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Sold  ready  for  use.  Onlv  3  pieces. 

/rite  for  “Why  Silage  Pays”  and  ‘  The  Evi¬ 
dence.”  Sent  free  together  with  latest  catalog 
Blizzard  cutters. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  COMPANY 


1426  West  Tuscarawas  St. 


Canton,  Ohio 


To  Every  Progressive  Farmer  and  Stock-Feeder-get  to  know 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

STORM-PROOF-  DECAY-PROOF 

This  silo  is  guaranteed.  Modern  principles  of  economy  de¬ 
mand  that  you  feed  ensilage  and  that  your  silo  be  imperishable. 
The  Imperishable  Silo  is  made  from  Patented  Hollow  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks. 
Moisture-proof,  cannot  swell,  shrink,  decay  or  blow  over.  Keeps  the  silage 
clear  up  to  the  wall.  None  of  the  old  hoop-tightening,  painting  and  repairing. 
The  first  cost  of  1  he  Imperishable  is  the  last.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 
Thirty  Factories  Throughout  the  United  Slates. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  unusual  book — now.  A  valuable 
money  and  labor  saving  help  for  the  farmer, 
showing  in  detail  how  to  build  concrete  silos. 
Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  read  it. 

Concrete  silos  are  fire  proof,  rat  proo£  water  proof,  air¬ 
tight.  Last  forever.  Retain  valuable  silage  juices — 
prevent  decay.  Build  your  silo  of  concrete  — ■  and  use 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement — the  strongest,  most 
uniform,  best  all-round  cement  for  farm  use. 

Ask  for  “The  Silo  Book” — it  is  free.  Address: 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

<7l>  Dept.  389A,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(11  Mills— 11.000,000  Barrels  Capacity) 
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The  Henyard. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  30th  week  of  the  contest  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  egg  production ;  the 
gain  over  the  previous  week  being  110 
eggs.  The  height  of  the  broody  season  is 
over,  and  some  of  the  broody  ones  are 
laying  again.  The  White  Leghorns  remain 
in  the  high  scores,  F.  (1.  Yost’s  pen  laying 
31  eggs,  as  did  R.  J.  Walden’s  Barred 
Rocks.  The  Leghorns  also  take  second 
place,  Toms  Poultry  Farm  pen  laying  30. 
With  the  exception  of  the  White  P.  Rocks 
which  laid  an  average  per  pen  of  25.75 
eggs  during  the  week,  the  White  Leghorns 
outlaid  all  other  breeds,  their  pen  average 
being  25.4  eggs.  This  score  for  .30  pens 
after  so  many  weeks  of  good  laying  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  noting.  The  average  per  pen 
for  the  Barred  Rocks  is  21.7,  for  the  White 
Wyandottes  19.3  for  the  S.  C.  R.  1. 
Reds  16.2;  for  the  R.  C.  Reds  19.3,  for 
the  Black  Minorcas  23,  for  the  White  Or¬ 
pingtons  21.2,  for  the  Buff  Leghorns  23.3. 

This  large  output  by  the  Leghorns  is  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  smallest  amount  of  food ; 
their  consumption  per  egg  produced  being 
very  much  less  than  that  of  the  larger 
breeds.  Dividing  the  pounds  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  number  of  eggs  laid  the  same 
week  the  White  Leghorns  produced  an  egg 
for  each  .233  of  a  pound  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  pound  of  food  to  each  egg.  The 
Golden  Wyandottes  were  the  largest  eaters, 
they  ate  10.9  pounds  of  food  while  laying 
18  eggs,  or  over  .605  pound,  more  than  one- 
half  pound  of  food  to  each  egg.  The  Barred 
Rocks  ate  86.8  pounds  of  food,  while  laying 
269  eggs,  or  .284  pound  per  egg.  The  Buff 
Wyandottes  ate  8.6  pounds  and  laid  17  eggs, 
.505  pounds  of  food  per  egg.  Black  Lang- 
shans  8.9  pounds  for  18  eggs.  Black 
.Minorcas  ate  36  pounds  of  food  to  produce 
99  eggs ;  the  Buff  Orpingtons  39.7  pounds 
food  for  77  eggs ;  the  White  Orpingtons 
43.2  pounds  of  food  for  65  eggs.  The  S. 
C.  Reds  ate  60.8  pounds  and  laid  171  eggs; 
the  R.  C.  Reds  ate  19.5  pounds  and  laid 
45  eggs.  The  Buff  Leghorns  ate  23. 8  pounds 
and  produced  59  eggs.  When  the  year’s 
record  is  completed  and  not  only  the  num¬ 
ber  but  also  the  weight  of  eggs  produced 
is  computed,  and  the  amount  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  each  pen,  some  valuable  facts 
will  be  obtained.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

In  the  31st  week  2,201  eggs  were  laid,  a 
further  gain  of  01  eggs.  Last  week  the 
gain  over  the  previous  week  was  110.  It 
looks  as  though  the  broody  season  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  With  the  cessatiop  of 
broodiness  the  American  breeds  come  to  the 
front  again  as  the  high  scorers,  Henry  D. 
Riley's  Barred  Rocks  leading  with  33  eggs 
for  the  week.  The  Barred  Rocks  also  take 
second  place,  Robert  J.  Walden’s  pen  lay¬ 
ing  30,  Howard  Steele’s  S.  C.  Rods  laid  29, 
and  Susie  Abbott’s  White  Leghorns,  Toms 
Poultry  Farm  White  Leghorns  and  the  Buff 
Leghorns  of  Geo.  II.  Schmitz  also  laid  29. 
F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorns  still  lead  with 
the  highest  total.  649.  But  that  gallant 
pen  of  English  White  Leghorns  seem  to 
feel  that  although  death  has  reduced  their 
number  to  four,  the  honor  of  old  England 
is  in  their  keeping,  for  three  of  the  four 
laid  six  eggs  each,  and  the  fourth  one  laid 
seven,  making  25  for  the  week  against  22 
eggs  from  Yost's  live  birds  actually  reduc¬ 
ing  his  lead  by  three  eggs.  Their  total  to 
date  is  641.  It  was  something  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  Storrs  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  pullets  that  became  broody ;  Prof. 
Stoneburn  solved  this  very  nicely  by  mak¬ 
ing  small  boxes  of  lath,  with  lath  for  the 
bottom  also.  These  were  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  buildings  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  as  the  lath  wore  about 
214  inches  apart  there  was  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  under  and  all  around  the  sit¬ 
ter,  which  had  the  effeffet  of  quickly  “cool¬ 
ing  her  off.”  The  first  thing  a  broody  hen 
does  is  to  pull  the  feathers  off  on  each 
side  of  the  under  part  of  her  body  so  that 
her  bare  skin  shall  come  in  contact  with 
the  eggs.  In  a  slat  bottomed  box  she  feels 
a  little  too  cool  and  it  distracts  her  atten¬ 
tion  so  that  two  or  three  days  confinement 
will  usually  break  her  up.  The  monthly 
medals  for  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  laid 
in  May  were  awarded,  W.  J.  Tilley’s  White 
Rocks  winning  first  witli  a  score  of  126 ; 
Toms  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  and 

F.  G.  Y'ost’s  White  Leghorns  tied  for  the 
second  place  with  a  score  of  125 ;  Susie 
Abbott’s  White  Leghorns  took  the  third 
medal  with  a  score  of  121.  The  other  high 
scoring  pens  in  May  were  R.  J.  Walden's 
Barred  Rocks.  118;  Conyers  Farm,  White 
Leghorns,  119;  Burton  E.  Moore,  White 
Leghorns,  118 ;  Paul  Colbrons,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  118;  Cullencross  Farm,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  118;  .T.  E.  Burrows,  White  Leghorns, 
117 ;  Paul  Van  Deusen,  White  Leghorns, 
117 ;  Woods  Lane  Farm,  White  Leghotns, 
116;  II.  E.  Seaver,  White  Leghorns,  115; 
N.  C.  Ryneal,  White  Leghorns,  115;  J.  & 

G.  Goodman.  White  Leghorns,  114;  Geo. 
II.  Schmitz,  Buff  Leghorns.  111.  Here  are 
16  of  the  best  layers  out  of  490  birds,  and 
14  of  the  16  are  Leghorns.  Combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  average  consumption  of 
food  by  the  Leghorns  is  very  much  less 
than  by  the  larger  breeds  in  some  cases 
only  half  as  much,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  egg  plant  this  would  be  the  breed 
to  keep.  Where  soft  roasters  or  broilers 
are  to  be  raised,  or  poultry  for  the  table, 
the  American  breeds  would  be  better.  If 
chicks  are  to  lie  raised  by  hens  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  some  other  breed  than 
Leghorns,  as  they  lack  almost  entirely  the 
motherly  instinct.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


The  Hen  Crowds  the  Cow. 

Our  friend  Mapes,  the  hen  man,  last  year 
described  a  new  type  of  poultry  house,  for 
which  he  claimed  great  tilings.  He  has 
now  tested  it  long  enough  to  feel  sure  about 
it,  and  the  three  pictures  on  page  719  will 
show  how  it  looks.  It  can  be  used  to  brood 
700  chicks  in  one  flock,  and  then  to  winter 
250  hens.  In  the  house  shown,  the  250  hens 
have  not  been  outside  in  10  months.  Mapes 
says  that  they  have  laid  eggs  enough  in  the 
60  days  just  past  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  building,  and  they  have  kept  in 
first  class  health.  Now  Mapes  claims  that 
very  few  farmers  realize  more  than  $25  a 
year  from  a  cow.  figuring  all  expenses  ex¬ 
cept  labor.  He  thinks  it’s  as  easy  to  not 
50  cents  per  hen  a  year  as  to  net  $25  a  cow, 
with  a  good  chance  to  net  $1  per  hen.  He 
is  out  with  the  advice  to  Orange  County 
farmers  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  the 
cow’s  tail  and  stick  the  business  hen’s 


feathers  in  their  hat.  for  he  claims  that 
eggs  at  present  and  future  prices  will  pay 
better  than  milk  and  solve  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem.  Mapes  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
such  a  house  as  he  has  produced  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  keep  20  colonies 
of  5.000  hens  with  no  more  labor  and  time 
than  20  cows  will  demand.  We  think  Mr. 
Mapes  has  taken  hold  of  a  big  proposition, 
big  in  its  possibilities  and  also  a  big  job 
to  demonstrate  and  prove.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  along  these  lines  and  through 
such  demonstrations  that  methods  are 
changed  and  industrial  history  is  made, 
and  we  wish  Brother  Mapes  all  success  in 
putting  his  proposition  through. 


June  Hatched  Chicks;  Trouble  with  Sows. 

1.  Would  it  pay  to  set  an  incubator  in 
June,  so  as  to  have  it  come  off  about  the 
20th?  can  you  tell  me  at  what  month 
.Tune-hatched  chickens  will  begin  to  lay?  2. 
Should  sows  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs  be 
fed  corn?  I  have  four  sows  with  pigs 
just  about  to  be  weaned,  and  one  cannot 
get  up  on  the  hind  feet.  I  have  rubbed 
her  with  ointment.  She  has  been  that  way 
for  over  a  week  now,  have  given  her  salts, 
etc.  Can  you  tell  me  of  some  remedy? 

New  Jersey.  l.  l.  e. 

1.  April  and  May  chicks  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  more  profitable  than  those  hatched 
later,  as  they  get  well  started  before  the 
excessive  heat  of  midsummer,  and,  if  well 
cared  for,  the  pullets  reach  maturity  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  become  Fall  and  Winter 
layers.  The  cockerels,  also,  may  be  disposed 
of  as  broilers  before  the  late  Summer  break 
in  the  market  occurs.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  .Tune-hatched  chicks  may  not 
bo  profitably  raised  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  get  them  out  earlier,  and,  if  they  are 
pushed  right  along  for  quick  maturity,  the 
pullets  should  begin  to  lay  as  early  in  life 
as  those  hatched  during  the  Spring  months, 
that  is,  when  they  are  between  five  and  six 
months  of  age.  I  have  for  several  years 
gotten  my  first  pullet  eggs  from  White  Leg¬ 
horns  when  they  were  about  five  months 
and  one  week  old. 

2.  Corn  may  properly  form  a  portion  of 
the  rations  given  brood  sows,  both  before 
and  after  farrowing,  but  it  should  be  fed 
in  moderation  and  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  feeds  more  rich  in  those  elements 
that  go  to  form  bone  and  muscle  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  pigs,  and  milk  in  the  dam.  Wheat 
bran  and  middlings,  oats  and  barley  are 
all  valuable  feeds  for  the  brood  sow,  and 
may  be  fed,  ground,  in  slop  made  up  with 
water  or  milk.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
also  if  the  sows  can  have  pasture,  and, 
aside  from  the  ordinary  grasses,  the  forage 
plants  particularly  suited  to  them  are 
clover.  Alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  rape  and 
vetches.  If  pasture  is  not  available  the 
various  roots  may  bo  fed  as  a  substitute.  3 
Pigs  arc  liable  to  lose  the  use  of  their  • 
hind  legs  through  attacks  of  rheumatism, 
and  these  should  bo  guarded  against  by 
giving  them  warm  and  dry  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters,  and  not  compelling  them  to  wallow 
in  mud  and  filth  through  the  day. 

M.  B.  D. 


Plan  for  Hatching. 

I  wish  to  have  a  “hatchery”  built  in 
the  orchard  near  my  residence.  I  have  a 
concrete  chicken  house  near  the  barn  where 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  etc.,  do  congregate.  I 
keep  about  50  hens,  which  have  the  run  of 
the  barn,  barnyard  and  meadows.  They 
lay  and  go  to-  sitting  “any  old  place.”  I 
would  like  a  suitable  building  in  the  or¬ 
chard  1  could  carry  my  broody  hens  into, 
give  them  a  good  nest  and  keep  them  there 
till  their  eggs  hatched,  then  raise  the  chicks 
in  brooders.  Can  you  give  me  the  dimen¬ 
sions  and  requirements  of  a  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  12  sitting 
hens?  mrs.  w.  b.  h. 

Montana. 

Since  the  requirements  of  the  fowls  in 
such  a  hatchery  as  you  propose  are  not 
numerous,  I  should  consider  my  own  con¬ 
venience  in  building  it,  making  it  high 
enough  to  walk  .about;  in  with  comfort,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  a  covered  box  con¬ 
taining  the  needed  food  for  the  sitters,  be¬ 
sides  the  nests  and  the  floor  space  neces¬ 
sary  for  feeding.  Such  a  building  could  be 
cheaply  constructed  by  setting  posts  in  the 
ground  for  a  frame,  boarding  up  the  side 
toward  the  prevailing  winds  (on  which 
side  the  nests  should  be  placed),  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  other  three  sides  with  poultry 
netting,  leaving,  of  course,  a  doorway  for 
entrance.  As  such  a  building  would  be 
used  only  in  warm  weather,  the  roof  could 
be  cheaply  built  of  any  material  available. 
The  nests  should  be  roomy  and  so  arranged 
with  slatted  covers  that  the  hens  could  be 
confined  to  them  when  necessary.  A  little 
attention  is  needed  under  such  a  plan  that, 
after  several  hens  have  left  their  nests 
for  food  or  water,  two  do  not  return  to 
the  same  nests,  leaving  one  lot  of  eggs 
uncovered.  M.  b.  i>. 


Infertile  Goose  Eggs. 

Could  you  toll  me  why  my  goose  eggs 
don’t  hatch?  I  have  two  geese  and  a  gan¬ 
der.  The  eggs  have  a  white  spot  in  them. 
This  is  the  second  year  that  they  are  all 
decaying.  w.  E. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

All  eggs  have,  not  only  one,  but  three, 
white  spots  in  them  ;  these  spots  being  the 
germ  within  the  yolk,  and  a  supporting 
membrane  at  each  end  of  it.  As  your  eggs 
rot  in  the  process  of  incubation,  they  are 
evidently  fertile,  and  the  reason  for  their 
failure  to  hatch  probably  lies  in  deficient 
vitality  in  the  breeding  stock.  I  should 
advise  getting  an  unrelated  gander,  pre¬ 
ferably  two  years  old,  for  next  season,  and 
should  guard  against  the  following  causes 
of  low  vitality  :  Too  close  inbreeding ;  lack 
of  free  range,  including  plenty  of  water  in 
pond  or  stream ;  and  lack  of  good  pasture. 

M.  B.  D. 


Are  Hens  too  Fat  to  Lay? — To-day  I 
killed  a  B.  P.  It.  hen  two  years  old 
that  weighed  nine  pounds,  two  ounces 
after  being  scalded  and  picked,  and  she 
was  laying,  for  I  found  an  egg  ready  for 
the  shell  and  a  large  number  of  yolks. 
The  housewife  got  a  little  more  than  a 
quart  of  oil  from  her,  and  when  the  bird 
came  onto  the  table  there  was  still  too 
much  fat  to  suit  me ;  in  fact  the  meat 
seemed  to  be  more  than  half  fat  at  that. 
Our  hens  have  free  range  and  are  fed  six 
quarts  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  per  day 
to  55  hens.  a.  l.  s. 

Sylvania,  Pa. 


Are  In  a  Glass  By  Themselves 

They  cost  but  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest,  while  they 

save  twice  as  much  and  last  five 
times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over  gravity  setting  systems 
and  every  year  over  other  sepa¬ 
rators,  while  they  may  be  bought 
for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  they  will  actually  pay  for 
themselves. 

Every  assertion  thus  briefly 
made  is  subject  to  demonstrative 
proof  to  your  own  satisfaction  by 
the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  local 
agent,  or  by  your  writing  to  the 
Company  direct. 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of 
simple  common  sense,  should  any¬ 
one  who  has  use  for  a  Cream 
Separator  go  without  one,  buy  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL, 
or  continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  separator  ? 

The  De  Laval,  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


NO 


HENS 


$1.50,  $2.00  and  $8.00  per  setling1. 
$7.50  to  $15.00  pur  hundred 


should  be  kept  in  your  '  flock.  It  is  worse  than 

money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary?  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor— 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 
181  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Barred  Rocks  Partridge  Cochins 

White  Rocks  Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

EGGS 

mxiktoio:  bros. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

BIG  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  HATCH 

We  can  please  yon.  One  customer  reports  13  chicks 
from  one  sitting.  13  eggs,  $1 .50 :  26.  $2.50;  52,  $4.00. 
Book  Free.  Lambert's  Poultry  Farm,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

For  Sale— 1,000  4-weeks-old  Chicks 

700  yearling  Hons  at  $2  apiece.  Wh.  PI,  Rock,  buff 
Rocks.  I  niff  Wyandottes,  black  Minorcas. 

CH,  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

WHITE  WYANDOlTES^G'iy'YiS 

white,  vigorous  birds.  Customers  praise  tlioir  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Free  range.  Have  won  for  six  years. 
Eggs  85#  fertility.  100,  $5.00;  sitting,  $1.00. 

WILLIAM  O.  BURR,  -  Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  0.  GHIX  9  AND  10c.  EACH 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED,  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  9c,  ' 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Blass. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Funner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TllOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Fawn  and  White  Runners  White  Eggs 

Eggs  for  hatching,  Juno  and  July,  from  best  pen, 
15  for  $2.00;  50  for  $0.00.  High  class  utility  stock 
mated  with  Walton  drakes,  50  for$3.50,  100  for  $6.00. 
Order  direct  and  get  Baby  Duck  Culture  Free. 

CHERRY  HILL  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

FflR  Q  A  I  C— MALLAKI)  DUCKS,  pure  wild 
I  Ull  Or*. LL  drakes,  $5.00;  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 
ducks,  drakes,  $5;  trio.  $0.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

WRITE  FBR  OUR  HAV  fl|  II  PHIY  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  ON  UAl  ULUlirilA  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


RARfijUM  C  Al  C— Preparatory  to  moving  our  poultry  in 
urtiiUHl  11  OdLL  dustry  to  the  South,  we  offer  our  entir 


1  in- 
p  entire 

stock  of  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PULLETS  (S.C.W  Leghorn)  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale  at  SI. 00  each  or  S75.00  per  hundred.  1800  for 
sale.  Parent  stock  all  laid  over  200  egos  in  their  pullet 
year.  MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  9c  Each 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S. C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  throe-woeks'-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EG G S .  Free  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
"CHICKS  THAT  .MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y, 

BSny  AUiPEf  C-fro™  ourbred-to-layS.C. 
Jfla  I  un I U IV O  W.  Leghorns.  Chicks  are 
hatched  right,  are  full  of  vitality  andean  ship  thorn 
safely  any  distance.  Will  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  choice  matings  of  W.  P. 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  our  imported  Salmon 
Faverolles.  Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 
Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Chappagua,  Westchester  Go.,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  1.  Red  Eggs,  ‘JOc.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds.  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  rang.) 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GR1NNELL,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCH1NGH  'eGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Voting  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flkmington,  N.  J. 

ClflCKS  and  HATCFNG  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rock3 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y. 

O  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

posn  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS„Jm„, 

LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  V. 


Baby 


COMB 

SI. 00  per  13. 


I WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS 

for  sale,  stamp.  C.  SCHK YVKK,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PULLETS  A""  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS 


White  and  Brown 


Island  Rods, 
White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50—15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50 — 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M,  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-“TS&p£ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

nnill  TRYMFM~~Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUUI_l  il  i  Fit  £  II  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


“A  Nod  is  as  Good  as  a  Wink  to  a  Blind  Horse” 

I  SAW  It  stated  that  a  steamer  had  arrived  In  San  Francisco  Harbor  loaded  to  the 
water  line  with  eggs  from  China.  How  long  will  the  American  stomach  stand  this? 

If  yours  rebels  write  at  once  to  the  DARLINSTGN  EGG  FARM.  One  of  my  neighbors 
missed  her  turkey  eggs  from  the  nest,  nearby  she  found  a  dead  black  snake  with  a 
curious  swelling  in  his  body,  on  opening  there  was  her  China  nest  egg.  Moral — If  yon 
don't  want  to  go  to  the  hospital  write  to  BARL1NGTGN  at  once  where  you  will  find  any¬ 
thing  found  on  a  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  plant  that  is  up-to-date  and  a  little  ahead. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM  -  Alfred  P.  Edge  -  BOX  0 


DARLINGTON,  MD. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


June  22, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  just  received  through  the 
mail  a  proposition  to  buy  a  classified 
sucker  list  of  about  a  million  names  and 
addresses.  The  broker  who  makes  a 
business  of  furnishing  these  sucker  lists 
offers  to  sell  us  the  original  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  “suckers”  to  fake  concerns 
that  advertise  in  mail  order  papers.  The 
names  of  40  such  concerns  are  given  in 
the  list.  The  original  letters  are  sold 
to  show  that  the  names  are  of  genuine 
“suckers”  who  actually  bit  on  other 
schemes  and  by  the  law  of  experience 
are  likely  to  take  the  same  kind  of  bait 
again.  Following  are  some  of  the  clas¬ 
sifications:  Women’s  letters,  work  at 
home,  young  men’s  letters,  agents  let¬ 
ters,  cash  flower  seed  orders,  post  cards, 
character  reading,  science  of  life,  raise 
mushrooms,  raise  ginseng,  hair  remover, 
coin  and  stamp,  matrimony,  toilet  goods, 
foot  remedy,  book  buyers,  Bible-trust- 
you-letters.  Of  the  40  concerns  who 
sold  these  letters  to  the  broker,  not  a 
single  one  would  be  allowed  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  The  R.  N.-Y  though  three  of 
the  cheap  seed  houses  get  into  some 
good  papers.  You  see  that  if  you  have 
written  one  letter  to  any  one  of  these 
40  fake  concerns  your  letter  was  sold  to 
this  broker.  He  now  rents  them  out  for 
30  days  to  another  fake  concern  so  that 
a  new  batch  of  sucker  bait  can  be  sent 
you.  The  letters  are  then  returned  to 
the  broker,  and  they  are  again  rented 
out  to  another  concern.  You  get  a  new 
lot  of  sucker  dope  and  the  work  is 
kept  up  as  long  as  the  game  works  a 
profit.  The  wicked  part  of  it  is  that 
these  fakers  appeal  especially  to  boys 
and  girls,  invalids  and  inexperienced 
adults.  Every  person  of  experience 
knows  they  are  fakes,  but  they  are  so 
cunningly  devised  it  is  hard  to  suppress 
them.  The  best  remedy  is  information 
as  to  their  character.  We  may  yet  find 
a  way  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mails. 

The  Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  a  source 
of  interest  to  me  for  years,  and  to  hud  it 
epitomized  would  be  a  treat.  1  have  just 
had  a  talk  with  a  man  who  was  about  to 
drop  some  of  his  money  in  a  dazzling  scheme 
of  land  buying  in  southern  Texas  aud  m 
the  Everglades  and  elsewhere  in  Florida. 
Told  him  to  look  you  up  hrst,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  have  some  sample  copies  sent  him 
of  the  original  and  old  reliable  fake-buster, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  is  not 
quite  so  rural  in  its  ideas  as  its  name 
would  indicate  when  it  comes  to  heading  off 
the  city  vampires  who  fatten  off  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Some  high  officials  of  the  government 
at  Washington  tell  me  that  they  read  your 
paper  with  great  interest,  and  1  know  that 
copies  of  the  same  are  passed  around  from 
one  to  another  of  those  who,  now  bending 
over  their  desks  in  federal  employ,  are 
dreaming  fondly  of  the  time  when  they 
can  go  "back  to  the  land”  and  have  a  home, 
farm  and  garden  of  their  own.  To  this  in¬ 
telligent  class,  whose  ranks  are  continually 
growing,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  guide 
and  inspiration.  Long  may  it  do  business 
at  the  old  stand  !  l.  s.  r. 

Maryland. 

We  know  no  class  of  people  who 
stand  more  in  need  of  the  information 
found  in  this  department  than  the  city 
men  who  are  looking  for  country 
.'homes.  A  man  came  to  me  last  week 
:o  see  if  1  could  help  him  recover  a 
loss.  He  was  one  of  these  city  men. 
He  bought  a  farm  of  a  real  estate 
broker  and  paid  $4,250  for  it,  paying 
$3,000  down  in  cash.  He  soon  learned 
in  the  neighborhood  that  the  broker 
paid  only  $1,100  to  the  former  owner. 
If  that  man  had  his  farm  clear  and  $2,000 
for  a  cash  capital,  he  would  succeed ; 
but  no  man  can  work  under  such  a  han¬ 
dicap.  He  has  abandoned  the  farm. 

Inclosed  find  a  generous  offer  of  a  free 
lot  from  the  Pennsylvania  Investment  Co. 

I  personally  do  not  like  to  accept  such  gifts 
from  strangers.  If  you  do  not  want  to  use 
it  for  yourself  you  may  know  some  society 
which  is  anxious  to  found  a  home  for  the 
widows  of  men  who  bite  on  such  bait,  or 
for  imbeciles  generally.  I  do  not  like  to  put 
myself  under  obligations  to  these  charitable 
strangers,  I  do  so  love  my  liberty. 

New  York.  m.  h.  d. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Investment  Co.,  47  West  34th  street, 
New  York  City?  I  have  no  stock  and  do 
not  intend  to  buy  any ;  but  people  here 
have  bought  stock,  and  a  man  is  here  work¬ 
ing  the  game.  What  do  you  say  about  it? 
Pennsylvania.  p.  b. 

Recently  these  people  offered  me  one 
to  three  lots  free  if  I  would  allow  the 
use  of  my  name  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  I  knew  it  was  a  fake,  but  told 
them  all  right,  give  me  the  full  limit 
of  these  lots.  Then  he  said  I  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  sidewalks.  Again 
1  said,  all  right,  send  me  the  bill  for 
assessments  as  soon  as  the  sidewalks 
are  laid.  Of  course,  he  wanted  the 
money  first.  There  is  the  trick.  The 
land  is  nearly  100  miles  from  New 
York  and  sidewalks  there  at  $3.45  a 
square  is  a  luxury  to  say  the  least. 
You  will  probably  see  the  sidewalks 
there  when  we  see  white  crows.  I  told 
the  gentleman  that  I  thought  he  had  a 


pretty  good  nerve  to  come  to  a  man 
with  such  a  fake  proposition,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  compliment. 
He  pulled  the  door  just  a  bit  hard  when 
he  went  out,  after  I  told  him  I  was 
a  graduate  of  sucker  lists. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Thompson  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  do  some  work 
for  them  in  return  for  liberal  royalties  on 
copyrighted  work  of  my  own  authorship. 
I  received  word  I  had  $25  in  royalties  com¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  tried  to  collect  it  but  was  put 
off  with  trifling  excuses.  I  finally  gave 
it  to  an  attorney  who  said  he  could  collect 
it.  I  was  unable  to  hear  from  the  attorney 
but  later  he  advised  me  he  had  collected 
the  full  amount  aud  said  I  could  have  it  if 
I  came  to  his  office.  I  did  so  but  was  put 
off  and  so  time  has  gone  on  and  the  money 
cometh  not.  If  I  meet  him  on  the  street  he 
promises  a  check  “to-morrow.”  Could  you 
impress  him  with  the  dishonesty  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  client’s  funds?  His  name  is  Porter 
A.  Wilson  of  Syracuse.  lie  has  had  the  use 
of  this  money  for  two  years.  c.  L.  h. 

New  York. 

1  he  result  is  best  given  in  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  in  December — the  claim  came  to 
us  in  June : 

I  must  tell  you  the  sharp  trick  Tor  ter 
played  on  me.  I  have  to  laugh  when  I 
think  how  easy  I  was.  Ijast  August  you 
wrote  him  and  I  wrote  him  too.  I  knew 
he  was  in  process  of  selling  his  house  but 
did  not  realize  the  imminence  of  its  con¬ 
summation.  I  met  him  and  he  said  he  had 
received  my  ultimatum  and  as  lie  was  in 
funds  he  would  send  the  money  in  the 
morning.  That  night  he  skipped  and  his 
wife  had  the  equity  of  their  sale  in  her 
stocking.  I  should  have  had  sense  enough 
that  day  to  have  gone  to  the  justice  and 
taken  out  a  warrant  for  his  arest,  but  you 
know  what  is  said  of  “hind-thoughts.”  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  perpetual  warrant 
that  I  might  carry  around  with  me  on  the 
chance  of  a  future  encounter  and  have  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  spot?  c.  l.  h. 

This  attorney  certainly  took  chances. 
He  is  subject  to  arrest  any  time  before 
the  statute  of  limitation  expires  and  as 
a  public  policy,  if  for  nothing  else,  he 
should  be  brought  to  account.  It  is  a 
fact  that  in  our  early  experience  of 
sending  accounts  to  attorneys  indis¬ 
criminately,  we  found  it  as  difficult  to 
collect  from  the  attorney  as  from  the 
original  creditor.  But  the  experience 
taught  us  to  look  after  the  standing  of 
the  attorney  first. 

I  notice  in  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
of  which  I  am  a  yearly  subscriber,  that  you 
sometimes  collect  bills  for  people  when  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  for  people  to  collect 
them  for  themselves.  I  have  a  bill  against 
a  Mr.  James  Wilcox,  921  Sixth  avenue,  New 
York,  amounting  to  $35,  said  amount  being 
for  eggs  purchased  from  me.  This  account 
has  been  running  nearly  a  year.  It  orig¬ 
inally  amounted  to  $47  but  he  has  made 
two  payments  of  $0  each.  I  have  written 
him  lately  but  he  does  not  answer  my  let¬ 
ters.  lie  is  still  doing  business  for  there 
is  a  poultrymau  in  this  village  sending  him 
poultry.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

I  have  a  bill  for  ten  cases  of  eggs  shipped 
to  James  Wilcox,  921  Sixth  avenue,  New 
York.  They  were  shipped  in  June,  1910, 
aud  I  was  down  to  see  him  in  December, 
1910,  when  he  paid  $10  on  the  account  by 
check.  He  then  pleaded  hard  luck  and 
agreed  to  send  me  some  each  week  after 
the  holidays.  I  did  not  hear  anything  from 
him  after  I  came  back  and  cannot  get  any 
reply  from  him.  An  attorney  has  written 
him  for  me  but  he  gets  no  reply.  Could 
you  collect  it  for  me?  j.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  either 
of  the  above  accounts.  Mr.  Wilcox 
claims  that  the  eggs  were  sent  on  con¬ 
signment  to  be  sold  on  commission; 
and  seems  to  reason  from  that  fact  that 
the  shippers  have  no  redress.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  something  was 
due  them  and  promised  to  send  it, 
which  he  has  not  done.  If  other  ship¬ 
pers  would  like  some  of  this  kind  of 
experience,  the  opportunity  seems  open 
to  them.  We  would  not  expect  any 
rush  of  shipments  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 

After  spending  weeks  in  preparing  an 
exhibit  of  apples  for  the  New  England 
Fruit  Show,  held  in  Boston  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  taking  every  precaution 
to  pack  securely,  wrapping  each  apple  in 
paper  and  sewing  the  barrels  in  burlap, 
they  were  handled  so  roughly  by  the  Adams 
Express  Company  that  they  were  not  fit  to 
be  shown,  aud  half  of  them  so  badly  dam¬ 
aged  as  to  be  unsalable.  I  have  put  in  a 
claim  for  $15,  the  value  of  the  fruit  that 
was  unsalable,  which  they  will  not  allow 
and  am  now  turning  to  you  for  advice.  The 
boxes  showed  that  they  had  been  thrown 
on  end  as  the  corners  were  split  off.  The 
boxes  Avere  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  sIioav  and 
they  will  verify  my  statement.  I  will  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  can  give  me. 

Rhode  Island.  l.  g.  c. 

This  was  referred  to  us  in  December. 
The  Express  Company  first  claimed 
they  were  not  responsible ;  their  next 
excuse  was  that  the  claim  was  exces¬ 
sive — that  the  apples  ‘might”  possibly 
have  sold  for  a  fair  price  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion”  but  “it  is  fair  to  assume  they 
might  have  sold  for  almost  nothing.” 
As  the  subscriber  had  received  $15  for- 
the  apples  not  damaged  we  felt  it  was 
fair  to  assume  the  balance  were  worth 
that  much.  We  sent  an  itemized  bill 
with  verified  statements  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  and  in  March  check 
was  sent  for  the  value  as  entered  in 
the  claim. 


I  am  patentee  of  Patent  No.  979255,  and 
as  I  am  a  workingman  I  had  not  time  or 
means  to  look  after  its  manufacture  and 
sale,  so  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
American  Patent  &  Promoting  Co.  With 
the  exception  of  making  out  application 
papers  for  Canadian  patent,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  matter,  and  I  feel  that  my 
$20  is  held  without  making  returns  for 
same.  Can  you  do  anything?  w.  c.  B. 

Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 

Our  latest  letter  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber  addressed  to  this  concern  has 
been  returned  by  the  postoffice  and  the 
envelope  contains  the  notation  “out  of 
business.”  Under  the  circumstances  of 
course  nothing  can  be  done  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  obliged  to  charge  his 
$20  up  to  experience.  This  is  too  often 
the  result  of  sending  money  to  concerns 
without  any  financial  standing  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  subscriber,  knows 
nothing. 

After  squandering  some  eight  or  ten 
million  dollars  of  other  people's  money, 
and  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it 
now  after  some  10  or  12  years  of  high 
flying,  and  all  of  his  sixty  odd  enter¬ 
prises  defunct  or  bankrupt,  E.  G.  Lewis 
has  another  scheme  under  way.  or 
rather  he  is  working  another  feature  of 
the  old  games.  The  undisputed  evidence 
of  competent  witnesses  and  his  own 
books  and  employes  is  that  he  never 
made  a  profit  of  a  dollar  in  any  one  year 
in  the  publishing  business,  Avith  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  one  year,  in  which  the 
evidence  is  not  definite  whether  there 
was  a  small  balance  of  profit  or  not. 
That  he  lost  more  than  half  a  million 
publishing  the  Daily  Star  and  $32,000 
a  month  for  some  years  publishing  the 
National  Daily  is  undisputed.  We  have 
his  own  statement  that  the  other  publi¬ 
cations  were  published  at  a  loss  for 
three  years  before  they  were  dropped. 
But  the  papers  afforded  opportunity  to 
issue  confidence  dope  to  his  sucker  list 
on  other  schemes ;  and  the  loss  in 
publishing  was  made  good  in  remittances 
for  notes  and  bonds  and .  stocks  and 
certificates  and  debentures,  etc. 

Now  he  thinks  this  experience  en¬ 
titles  him  to  work  the  old  game  all 
over  again.  He  wants  the  old  dupes  to 
furnish  the  cash  again  for  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  and  he  frankly  avoids  responsi¬ 
bility  by  telling  them  that  this  time  he 
makes  them  no  definite  promises;  but 
clearly  enough  evidences  his  want  of 
candor  by  intimating  that  he  is  going 
to  pay  them  back  the  old  and  the  new 
money  in  the  profits  of  the  next  few 
years.  We  are  telling  this  just  to  show 
the  gall  of  this  man  and  of  fakers  of 
his  kind.  We  are  not  telling  it  now  in 
the  hope  of  saving  any  money  for  any 
one.  Those  who  sent  Lewis  money  in 
the  past  have  lost  it.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  send  it  to  him  in  the  future 
are  hopeless.  If,  after  the  evidence 
produced  against  him  in  court,  and  un¬ 
disputed  by  anyone,  there  is  another 
person  living  who  is  willing  to  send 
him  money  with  the  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  it  again,  the  quicker  they  send 
it  and  the  more  they  send  of  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  hard  experience  will  cure 
them  of  their  folly  and  of  their  infatua¬ 
tion  quicker  than  any  argument  that  we 
or  anyone  else  can  furnish.  j.  j.  d. 

Potatoes  $1.50  to  $2  a  bushel :  corn  $1  ; 
hay,  ton,  $26  to  $30;  butter.  13  to  16  cents  ; 
eggs  15  to  18  cents;  corn  $1;  meal  $1  ; 
oats  80  cents  bushel.  Hogs  high,  also  cattle. 

Alma,  \Y.  Ya.  s.  m.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


A  DIP  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK 
WITHOUT  INJURY 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  OR  FLEECE 
NO  BURNING  OF  THE  FIBRES; 
NO  STAINING;  NO  POISONING; 
NO  SICKENING. 

WHY  USE  DIPS  THAT  HAVE  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
AND  DANGEROUS  QUALITIES?  WHY  EXPERIMENT 
WITH  UNKNOWN  PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO  DIP  N9| 

STA  NDAROIZED 


INEXPENSIVE,  EASYTO  USE 

PERMITTED  BY  THE  U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  DIPPING 
OF  SHEEP  FOR  SCAB 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

WE  HAVE  BOOKLETS  GIVING  FULL  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  USE  ALSO  MANY  VALUABLE  HINTS  ON 
HANOLING  SHEEP.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPIES. 

Parke,  Davis  &Co. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farm  wagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low=Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana,  Ill. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

THE  ORIGINAL  MX.  GILEAD  IIY-n 
DUAULIO  PRESS  produces  more  ciderij 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata- 
Tog  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.H 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Roomfl9  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


save 
to  40% 


1!  Book  Free 


178-page  beautifully  illustrated  Book  in  colors — 275  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  different  views  of  over  125  different  styles  of 
1912  Auto  Seat  Buggies— Surreys — Runabouts — Carriages — 
Phaetons — Spring  Wagons — and  full  line  of  Harness — twenty- 
five  Big  Stores-full  of  Buggies  with  full  descriptions — and  story 
of  how  Best  Buggies  are  made — written  by  Ii.  C.  Phelps, 
maker  of  the  Famous  Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 

Vehicle  or  Harness  of  any  kind— at  the 
greatest  saving  in  price— send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  today  and  Phelps 
will  send  you  this  SI. 00  Book  FREE— the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  published — 
showing  every  leading  style  in  Vehicles  and 
Harness  of  every  kind.  Address 


this  Book  Phelps  shows 
you  how  to  cut  your  Buggy 
price  almost  in  half— tells 
how  he  does  it— and  gives 
you  proof.  Everything  Phelps  says  in  this 
Book  is  backed  by  30  Days  Free  Trial  of  his 
Vehicles  as  proof  of  his  every  statement. 


You  Owe  Yourself 
This  Free  Book 


It  posts  you  on 
how  Buggies  are 
made— how  qual¬ 
ities  are  improved 
over  Stock  Buggies— how  money  is  saved 
by  selling  you  Direct  from  Factory.— What 
the  latest  Buggy  styles  are— how  you  can 
get  your  own  option  as  to  color— finish— up¬ 
holstery,  etc.,— oh,  a  hundred  things  you 
want  to  know  about  Buggies  whether  you 
buy  this  year  or  not.  A  postal  gets  the 
Book— write  for  it  today. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 


Station  290 

Get 
The  $1 
Book  Free 
Write  For  8t 
At  Once 


Columbus,  Ohio 


30  Days 
Free 
Trial 
2  Years 
Guar¬ 
antee 


Old 

Responsible 

Concern 


This  Book  comes  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  Buggy  and  Har¬ 
ness  makers  in  the  world 
selling  direct.  There  are 
over  100,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  in 
use  all  over  the  country.  If  you  want  a 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  15,  1912. 


RUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27  ©  .28 


Good  to  Choice . 26  @  .26 

Lower  Grades  . 23  @  .2414 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  ©  .27 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .25 

Factory . 20  ©  .23 

Packing  Stock . 18  ©  .20 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25^  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 


EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Skims . 


BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Pea . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

German  Crop . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy,bbl . 

Cooper . 

Ben  Davis . 

Baldwin . 

Western,  box . 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 

Staten  Island . 

Maryland . 

U  n-river . 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 

Cherries.  Ig-bu.  bkt . 

8-lb  bkt . 

CLooseberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qr . 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bu . 

California  crate . 

Watermelons,  100 . . . 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Raspberries . 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — Old.  bbl  .  . 

Foreign,  168-lb.  bag . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  bu.  drum . 

Asparagus,  Green,  doz  . 

White . 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

New.  100  bunches . 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 

Lettuce,  tg- bbl  bkt . 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  100 . 

Lima  beans,  Southern,  bkt . 
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Onions,  Bermuda,  bn . 50  ©  0.75 

Texas,  bu .  .50  ©  1 .00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.25  ©  2.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu . 1.25  @  2.00 

Radishes,  hj  lb.  bkt . 75  ©  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 60  ©  100 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.50  ©  2.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 0.50  ©  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl .  50  ©  1.00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 75  ©  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 50  ©  .65 

No.  2,  box .  1.50  ©  3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb . 08  ©  .15 

Mushrooms,  lb . 35  @  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 30  ©  .33 

Fowls . 13  ©  .14 

Roosters . 09  ©  .10 

Ducks . 11  ©  .12 

Geese .  .03  ©  .09 

Turkeys . 11  @  .12 

Guineas,  pair .  .60  ©  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  ®  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  ©  .40 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .28 

Roasters . 20  ®  .24 

Fowls . 14  @  .16 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 19  ©  .20 

Squabs,  doz . 50  ©  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 30.00  ©  31.00 

No.  2 . 28.00  ©  29.00 

No.  3 . 26.00  ©  27.00 

Clover  Mixed . 23.00  ©  29  U0 

Straw,  Rye . 19.00  ©  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 14.UU  ©  15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.50  ©  9  30 

Bulls . 3.75  ©6.00 

Cows .  3. 00  @  6.20 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @  9.75 

Culls .  5  00  ©  6.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  ©  4.75 

Lambs .  8  00  ©  9.00 

Hogs . 7.00  ©  8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.24  ©  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  118  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.19  @  ... 

Corn,  os  to  quality,  bush . 80  ©  .85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  ©  .64 

Barley,  choice .  1.16  ©  1.25 

COTTONj 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.80 

Middling  Gulf . 12.05 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  11.60 

Good  Middling .  12.75 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Premiums. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  offers 
gold  medals  in  each  of  two  classes,  and 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  (first,  sec- 
one  and  third  premiums),  in  each  of  two 
other  classes,  at  31  of  the  1912  fairs  and 
shows,  and  has  made  appropriations  for 
special  premiums  and  booths  at  four  agri¬ 
cultural  shows  of  national  or  interstate 
scope  and  importance.  The  pecuniary  ob¬ 
ligations  to  which  the  Club  is  liable  in 
carrying  this  out  amount  to  SG,372,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  : 

Medals  at  31  State  fairs . $3,472 

Special  premiums,  demonstration 
work  and  booths  at 

National  Dairy  Show.  Chicago....  500 

International  Dairy  Show,  Milwau¬ 


kee  .  1,400 

State  Diary  Association  Fair, 

Waterloo  .  500 

New  England  Fair,  Worcester, 

Mass .  100 

Student’s  scholarship  competed  for  at 

National  Dairy  Show .  400 

Total  . $6,372 


The  total  amount  approbated  for  1911 
fairs  and  shows  was  $7,000. 

it.  M.  cow, 

_  Secretary. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  SITUATION. 

In  taking  up  the  market  problem  in  the 
interest  of  the  producer  and  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  meats,  grains  and  vegetables  it 
will  he  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  entirely 
now  line  of  work,  for  these  reports  are 
commonly  made  mostly  in  the  interest  of 
the  middleman.  As  a  rule  nothing  is  said 
as  to  which  of  the  several  prices  an  article 
is  subject  to  while  it  is  on  the  way  from 
producer,  but  it  is  really  the  retailer’s 
buying  price  and  is  published  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  trade  almost  entirely.  I  once 
tried  to  get  a  report  that  would  show  what 
the  consumer  pays,  hut  was  put  off  with 
the  excuse  that  such  figures  meant  nothing, 
as  they  would  be  based  on  the  daily 
fluctuations  in  the  supply,  which  were  often 
large.  While  this  is  true,  it  might  be  well 
to  keep  it  in  view,  even  while  using  the 
prices  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer, 


as  well  as  not  forgetting  what  the  producer 
obtains.  Another  point  that  must  be  kept 
in  sight  all  the  time  is  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  business  of  handling  food  stuffs 
who  are  not  above  shading  the  prices  they 
give  out,  so  that  they  will  favor  their  busi¬ 
ness.  On  this  account  it  is  common  for  a 
merchant  to  say  that  the  published  market 
reports  get  him  into  trouble  because  they 
are  incorrect.  The  evident  reply  in  all 
such  cases  is  that  if  the  complainant  is 
able  and  willing  to  give  out  figures  that 
are  reliable  ho  is  just  the  man  to  do  it. 
There  is  great  need  of  him  wherever  mar¬ 
ket  reports  are  gathered.  At  present  about 
all  the  green  vegetables  that  the  Northern 
farmer  has  to  sell  are  rhubarb.  There  are 
some  Winter  onions,  hut  the  lettuce  and 
radishes  are  hardly  grown  to  any  size  on 
account  of  the  very  backward  season. 
While  it  is  well  to  raise  rhubarb  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  early,  it  retails  In  city 
markets  at  three  bunches  for  five  cents  and 
is  not  earning  anyone  a  fortune.  Spinach 
is  also  on  the  way,  as  the  falling  price  to 
15  cents  a  half  peck  to  consumers  shows. 
Farmers  are  getting  great  prices  for  some 
things  now  if  they  have  them.  One  whom 
I  know  has  lately  sold  his  beans,  ordinary 
whites,  at  $2.65  a  bushel  and  says  he  could 
now  get  $2.75  for  them.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.25  at  the  farm,  re¬ 
tailers  getting  $2  for  new,  hut  they  are  so 
scarce  that  the  next  crop  will  be  small  for 
want  of  seed.  Besides  it  is  now  10  days 
into  June  and  not  much  is  done  yet,  at 
least  in  western  New  York,  in  planting 
either  potatoes  or  corn.  And  now  comes  a 
big  frost  on  the  night  of  .Tune  7  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  discouragement.  Many  farmers  were 
unable  to  sow  oats  on  account  of  the  rains. 
They  will  have  to  depend  on  a  big  hay 
crop,  which  is  now  assured,  for  a  great 
part  of  their  profits.  It  is  significant  that 
the  price  of  hay  still  goes  up,  even  though 
there  should  be  new  hay  in  the  market  from 
southern  points,  at  least  the  quotation  of 
best  Timothy  has  gone  up  within  a  week 
from  $28  to  $30.  Buffalo  is  known  as  an 
overflow  market  for  Southern  green  crops. 
Markets  further  south  order  consignments 
on  if  there  is  a  full  stock  on  hand,  but 
Buffalo  must  accept  and  sell  all  that  comes, 
as  it  is  the  end  of  the  line,  hence  bad 
fluctuations  at  times.  C. 


Another  Canadian  Market. 

We  can  boast  of  having  the  best  public 
market  there  is  in  Canada.  In  the  city  of 
Hamilton  we  have  a  market  for  produce, 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  cannot  be  beaten. 
The  market  is  kept  up  by  the  city  and  they 
charge  a  fee  of  five  and  10  cents  for  wagon 

space  for  one  and  two-horse  rigs.  We 

have  a  market  three  days  a  week,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  anil  in  the  rush 
of  the  fruit  season  there  is  market  every 
day.  The  wholesale  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  At  this  time  of  year  and  later  on, 

is  from  five  to  seven  o’clock  and  about 
nine  the  retail  will  start.  As  a  general 
thing  the  best  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
picked  up  by  the  wholesale  trade.  Quite 
a  lot  of  our  green  stuff  goes  to  Toronto 
and  is  picked  up  early  by  buyers  from 
there.  The  markets  are  very  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  growers  for  several  miles  who  sell 
their  goods,  spend  their  money  in  the  city 
and  return  home.  As  to  selling  direct  to 
consumer  there  is  quite  a  percentage  who 
retail  all  their  load  where  others  sell 
wholesale,  go  home  and  may  bring  in  a 
second  load  to  the  stores.  As  to  portion 
of  retail  price,  they  pay  about  the  same 
as  you  would  get  it  at  the  stores  in  lots 
of  cases,  but  when  you  buy  from  the 
grower  you  get  it  fresh  and  in  better  shape. 
A  certain  class  of  people,  especially  the 
laboring,  come  to  the  market  for  all  their 
stuff.  The  system  is  considered  good  both 
for  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  brings  a  lot  of  trade  to  the  city  that 
would  not  come,  only  for  the  market.  We 
have  a  large  meat  market  in  connection 
with  the  other  market,  which  is  a  covered 
place  for  the  butchers  to  drive  in  to  sell 
their  loads.  w.  a.  d. 

Hamilton,  Out. 


The  second  annual  training  conference 
for  rural  leaders  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  June  25-July  5.  The  conference 
is  open  to  all  persons  who  are  interested. 
Special  invitation  is  given  to  rural  min¬ 
isters,  secretaries  of  rural  Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  offi¬ 
cers  of  men’s  brotherhoods  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  organizations,  hoy  scout  masters, 
school  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers,  editors,  officers  of  Granges,  insti¬ 
tute  lecturers,  and  other  active  rural  work¬ 
ers. 


.  .  .  $500.00  .  .  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Will 
Pay  $500.00  in  Cash  for 


- THE  MAFES - 

DAYLIGHT  EGG  TESTER 

NO  MORE  WAITING  UNTIL  AFTER  DARK 
TO  TEST  YOUR  EGGS 

Invaluable 
to 

Every 
Farmer 
Egg 

Collector 
Poultryman 
Store¬ 
keeper 
Handler  of 

Eggs  Showing  howl!  is  nsod  Wl! 

The  Farmer  by  using  our  new  "Tester”  may  pick 
out  every  bad  egg  from  the  stolen  hen’s  nests. 
The  eggs  from  two  stolen  nests  will  pay  for 
this  tester. 

The  Poultryman  may  now  test  his  incubator  eggs. 
The  Storekeeper  will  find  in  this  "Tester”  absolute 
protection  in  buying  his  eggs. 

DON’T  DELAY-SENS!  $1.00  AT  ONCE 

Money  Refumieil  W.  H.  MACKS 

If  Not  Satisfied  17  Harrison  St.,  New  York 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -uniting  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  Ifyou'live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  yon r  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention— can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

Nl/ftAR.A  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 
P.O.Box  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


Erickson  Leg 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump. 
_  Send  for  Catalog 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

The  largest  limb  factory  in  the  world. 

K.  II.  Krickson  Arliflrin!  I.Inib  Co. 

19  Washington  Avo.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  f 


WiNTFD""  married  man  of  good  habits  to  take 
"nil  1  charge  of  a  farm  near  Boston  or  New 
York.  A  good  proposition  will  be  made  to  the  right 
man.  W.  I.  COBURN,  North  Bennington,  Vermont. 


MANAGER  WASTED  F°  EXCHYfllNGL)  Inc  UIT 

IF  you  are  competent  to  buy  fruit  supplies  and 
market  apples  and  other  fruits,  address,  with  ref¬ 
erences.  HAYWOOD  FIIUIT  EXCHANGE,  INC., 
care  of  Bolling  Hall,  Waynosvillo,  N.  C. 


1  nr&lTP  MAKE  BIG  money  selling  the 

AuL.ll  H  \  Buckeye  Line-Support 

**  **  *  ■  ■  w#  Att.acliod  to  hip-strap  prevents 

tail  getting  over  lines.  35c  pair,  postpaid. 
OHIO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ocpt.  B,  MADIS0NVILLE,  OHIO 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  Wo  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17G  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BEARING  APPLE  ORCHARD  FOR  SALE 

40  acres,  young  trees,  best  standard  varieties;  good 
crop  this  year.  Abundant  water  and  good  house 
sites.  Located  in  the  finest  apple  section  of  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  where  wator,  climate  and 
scenery  are  unsurpassed.  Fruit  Growers’  Selling 
Association  just  organized.  Cold  Storage  planned. 
Only  reason  for  selling:  The  manager  has  more 
orchard  than  he  can  look  after.  Price,  $300  per  acre. 
Terms.  Bolling;  Hall,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


ESTATE  MUST  BE  SETTLED  AT  ONCE 

Farm  of  COO  acres,  200  acres  timber,  three  houses, 
ten  barns,  five  horses,  twenty-four  cows,  two  bulls, 
sixteen  hogs,  100  hens,  75  sheep  and  lambs,  wagons, 
mowers,  rakes,  sulky  plows,  harrows,  harnesses, 
etc.  All  go  for  $20,000,  part  cash,  balance  at  five  per 
cent.  Hall's  Fakm  Agency,  Elmira,  New  York. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomolce  City,  Md. 


nri  AWADp  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LfLiLin  TV  nl\L  about  the  State  of  Bed  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOAKD 
OF  AG  BICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEV  8  CO..  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DELAWARE  FARNIS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  entire  State, 
S15  an  aere  up;  live  stock,  implements  and  crops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  and  pay 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FORD  & 
REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  56,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


A  Suitable  Story  of  Farm  Life 


MINNESOTA! 


1,800,000  ACRES  FKKK 
HOMESTEAD  LANDS 


2,500,000  acres  State  School  Lands  on  40  years'  time. 
For  Free  Literature  and  .nformation,  write  H.  J. 
MAXFIELD,  State  Immigration  Commissioner, 
202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Such  a  story  should  contain  about  50,000  words.  We  want  a 
strong  story  suitable  to  go  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  into 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  It  must  be  of 

Vigorous  Human  Interest 

dealing  forcibly  with  some  vital  problem  of  country  life. 

We  must  have  the  manuscript  of  this  story  by  September  15th, 
1912.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  and  fuller  details  regarding  the 
story  will  be  given  by  mail.  We  invite  correspondence  with 
authors  everywhere. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  SI.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meals,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


STRAWBERRIES 


Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYerk 


Etc. 


Direct  to  ueet  trade  in  Great*. 

- New  York.  Highest  market 

#  value  and  account  sales  day  of  arrival. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun ’a  or  liradstreet’s. 

Zenith  Butler  &  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  SI.,  N.Y 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIM 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTKY  PKOiniCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  lier 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  Hi  3«  Little  ltfth  St.,  New  York' 
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HUMOROUS 

Bobby — “0-oh  Mamma  !  Here’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  green  snake  !”  Mamma — “Keep  away 
from  it,  dear.  It  may  be  just  as 
dangerous  as  a  ripe  one.” — Life. 

“Ah  !”  said  the  friend.  “You  expect 
to  drain  this  swamp  and  sell  the  land 
to  the  public?”  “No,”  confessed  the 
promoter.  “I  expect  to  sell  the  swamp 
as  it  now  is,  and  drain  the  public.” — 
Puck. 

“You  don’t  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  apiary  and  an  aviary.”  “In¬ 
deed  I  do,  then!”  “What  is  it?”  “An 
apiary  is  where  they  keep  apes  and  an 
aviary  is  where  they  keep  airships.” — 
Baltimore  American. 

“What  has  become  of  the  campaign 
hen?”  “The  campaign  hen?”  “The  one 
that  used  to  lay  the  eggs  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  favorite  candidates.”  “Oh, 
I  suppose  she  has  joined  the  suffragette 
movement.” — Washington  Herald. 

Regular  Customer. — “I  shall  want  a 
large  quantity  of  flowers  from  you  next 
week  for  my  daughter’s  coming  out.” 
Flower  Woman. — “Yes,  mum.  You 
shall  ’ave  the  very  best  for  ’er,  pore 
dear.  Wot  were  she  put  in  for?” — 
Punch. 

The  amateur  hunter  fired,  and  some¬ 
thing  limped  off  through  the  bushes. 
The  guide  investigated.  “Was  that  a 
rare  species  I  hit?”  “Not  so  rare.” 
“What  was  it?”  “A  fellow  named 
Smith.  They’re  rather  plentiful  in  this 
vicinity.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“When  I  was  shipwrecked  in  South 
America,”  said  Capt.  Bowsprit,  “I  came 
across  a  tribe  of  wild  women  who  had 
no  tongues.”  “Mercy!”  cried  one  of 
his  listeners  of  the  fair  sex.  “How 
could  they  talk?”  “They  couldn’t!” 
snapped  the  old  salt.  “That’s  what 
made  ’em  wild.” — Judge. 

“People  nowadays,”  said  the  old 
house  cat,  “don’t  know  how  to  raise 
children.  They  let  the  youngsters  have 
their  own  way  too  much.”  “That’s 
right,”  replied  the  old  brood  hen.  “Look 
at  these  chicks  of  mine.  They  wouldn’t 
have  amounted  to  a  thing  if  they  hadn’t 
been  sat  upon.” — Credit  Lost. 

Olaf  Larson,  working  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  backed  into  an  elevator  shaft 
and  fell  down  five  stories  with  a  load 
of  boxes.  Horror-stricken,  the  other 
employes  rushed  down  the  stairs,  only 
to  find  him  picking  himself  unharmed 
out  of  the  rubbish.  “Ess  de  boss  mad?” 
he  whispered,  cautiously.  “Tal  ’em  Ay 
had  to  come  down  for  nails  anyway.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 

Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 

Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ#  m*.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


No-Rim-Cut 

Tires 

10%  Oversize 

Save  23  per  cent  by  avoidance 
of  rim-cutting. 

Save  25  per  cent  through  their 
extra  capacity. 


Proved  1,100,000  Times 


Remember  this  when  you  read  these 
claims  about  Goodyear .  No -Rim -Cut 
tires. 

More  than  1,100,000  Goodyear  tires 
have  now  gone  into  use.  They  have 
been  tested  out  on  some  200,000  cars. 

The  fact  that  these  tires  prevent  rim¬ 


cutting  and  avoid  overloading,  has  been 
proved  1,100,000  times. 

The  fact  that  these  tires  cut  tire  bills 
in  two  is  known  to  200,000  users. 

As  a  result,  No-Rim-Cut  tires  outsell 
any  other  tires  that  were  ever  built. 


Rim-Cutting 
Costs  23  Per  Cent 

Careful  statistics  show  that  23  per 
cent  of  all  ruined  clincher  tires  have 
been  rim-cut. 

Clincher  tires  are  the  hooked-base 
tires  which  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are 
displacing. 

Such  tires  may  be  wrecked  in  a 
moment  if  punctured  and  run  flat. 
They  are  often  rim-cut  when  but 
partly  deflated. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  make  rim-cut¬ 
ting  impossible.  Thus  they  save  on 
the  average  this  23  per  cent. 

j  Overloading 
Costs  25  Per  Cent 

/  Then  these  patent  tires — No-Rim- 
Cut  tires — are  made 
10  per  cent  over  the 
rated  size. 

That  means  10  per 
cent  more  air — 10  per 
cent  added  carrying 
capacity.  And  that, 
with  the  average  car, 
adds  25  per  cent  to 
the  tire  mileage. 

So  these  two  fea¬ 
tures  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize 


— under  average  conditions  cut  tire 
bills  in  two. 

Took  10  Years 
to  Perfect  Them 

We  spent  ten  years  in  perfecting 
these  tires  before  the  world  knew 
much  about  them. 

We  built  in  our  factory  a  tire-test¬ 
ing  machine,  where  four  tires  at  a 
time  are  constantly  worn  out  under 
every  road  condition. 

There  we  compared  over  200  fab¬ 
rics,  and  40  formulas  for  treads. 
There  we  compared — on  a  mileage 
basis— every  method  and  process. 

In  those  ten  years  we  brought 
these  tires  pretty  close  to  perfection. 


Then  we  invented  a  way  to  make 
tires  that  can’t  rim-cut.  Then  we 
made  these  tires  10  per  cent  oversize 
to  save  the  blow-outs  due  to  over¬ 
loading. 

Then  Men  Awoke 

Then  motor  car  owners  began  to 
find  out  what  these  tires  meant  to 
them.  Then  they  told  one  another. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  demand 
for  these  tires  has  increased  by  500 
per  cent.  It  has  trebled  in  the  past 
12  months. 

Now  1,100,000  have  gone  into  use. 
And  the  demand  for  these  tires  is 
larger  by  far  than  for  any  other  tire. 

You  are  bound  to  use  them  when 
you  find  them  out, 
but  your  tire  expense 
is  doubled  while  you 
wait. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  1912  Tire  Book 
— based  on  13  years 
of  tire  making  —  is 
filled  with  facts  you 
should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 


(652) 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ri  i  ic  AiiMunmu  te^Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

^  Do  the  work  when  you  get  ready. 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
■who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  iu  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

YFe  alio  mak«  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws, 

Our  catalog  tails  the  whole  story*  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  PetUtewn,  Pa. 


,fs  More  Water 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  tor  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  niul  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Firzt  National  Bank  Building.  CHICAGO _ 


SPANGLER  m 

LOW  DOWN 

Lime  Spreader 

Unequalled  for  spreading  Lime,  Nitrate  Soda- 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads  150  to  4000 
lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre— evenly,  quickly,  economi¬ 
cally.  Low  down  discharge. 

Saves  Money— Fertilizer 

by  preventing  lime  or  fertilizer  blowing  uway.  Has  posi- 
j  tive  force  feed — one  lever  regulates— 
instantly  adjusted.  Hopper  low  down 
—easy  to  fi  11.  Large,broad  tired  wheels 
1 1  i  gh  te  u  draft.  Strongest 
Bpreader  made.  Four  sizes, 

Low  prices  this  year— write 
us  before  you  buy.  | 

The  Spangler  Mfg.Co. ' 

018  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Less  than  2V2C  per  day1 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8'  Goodhv?e  Windmill 
and  10'  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  eveu  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  mor6  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 

Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 

safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
expensive.  Do  not  delay. 

APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  327  Fargo  St.,  Batavia.  HU 


THE  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells 
■*-  what  gives  the  wonderful  endur¬ 


ance  to 


to 

\T\iE  triMidad-lake-asphau 


dyKoqfing 


Write  for  the  Book  and  samples— free. 
The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface 
roofing  is  the  up-to-date  fastening. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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SAVING  WESTERN  KANSAS 
AGAIN. 

Making  Use  of  the  Underflow. 

RUIN  BY  DROUGHT.— There  is 
more  sticktoitiveness  in  the  western  tier 
of  counties  in  Kansas  than  in  whole 
States  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
more  favored.  First  that  section  was 
rescued  from  the  cattle  kings  by  the  far¬ 
mers.  The  ranges  were  given  over  to 
agriculture.  Irrigation  ditches  were 
dug,  and  it  seemed  that  the  district 
once  tramped  and  pastured  by  millions 
of  long-horns  would  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  great  granary  of  the 
nation.  The  price  of  land  went  up  like 
the  electric  elevators  in  some  Chicago 
buildings.  The  old  time  “dugout”  home 
was  tilled  in;  frame  houses  were  built; 
barns  went  up — good  barns.  Dairy  stock 
was  bought.  Farmers’  institutes  were 
organized  by  men  from  the  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan.  It  certainly 
looked  bright  for  Western  Kansas.  That 
was  many  years  ago,  25  of  them.  The 
story  of  how  irrigation  failed  is,  as  the 
novelist  used  to  say,  indeed  a  sad  one. 
There  were  the  ditches,  as  excellent  as 
any  in  the  world.  There  was  the  river 
— the  storied  Arkansas — but  where  was 
the  water?  Ask  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  people  of  Kansas  did  ask  Colorado, 
and  they  learned  that  that  State  needed 
all  it  could  get.  The  river  didn’t  carry 
enough  water  for  both  States  most  of 
the  time,  and  part  of  the  time  it  carried 
too  much  for  10  or  12  States.  So  they 
set  about  building  reservoirs;  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Company  spent  mil¬ 
lions,  built  a  fine  plant  at  Garden  City, 
concrete  ditches,  pumping  stations.  It 
made  Lake  McKinney,  near  Lakin,  in 
Kearney  county,  a  lake — if  filled — six 
miles  around.  •  It  put  in  the  finest  gates 
of  concrete  and  steel  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  water  that  was  to  be 
stored  for  the  farms.  Many  a  weary 
heart  was  buoyed  up  while  these  im¬ 
provements  were  going  forward.  But 
Western  Kansas  was  not  yet  out  of 
the  ruck.  The  big  lake,  which  at  best 
could  water  only  the  lowlands,  was  filled 
once,  and  then  came  the  drought  of  1911. 
When  typhoid  came  along  angry  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  big  lake,  per¬ 
haps  unjustly;  but,  anyway,  it  wasn’t 
a  pleasant  spot.  Crops  failed.  Feed 
for  Winter  died  before  it  half  matured. 
The  real  estate  dealers  and  some  news¬ 
papers  will  tell  you  this  was  all  “rot,” 
but  the  people  who  live  there  know.  It 
was  a  grim  tragedy,  a  terrible  blow 
from  the  Almighty  that  nearly  wiped 
out  that  part  of  the  State.  Many  an¬ 
other  community  has  suffered  such  a 
time  of  trial. 

THE  WONDERFUL  UNDER¬ 
FLOW, — And  all  the  time  this  suffering 
was  being  lived  through  the  best  water 
God  ever  gave  his  creatures  was  flow¬ 
ing  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  feet  below. 


LIVING  STREAM  THAT  SAVED  HUNDREDS  OF  ACRES.  Fig.  286. 


DITCH  SUPPLIED  BY  UNDERFLOW  WELL.  Fig.  287. 


It  was  the  wonderful  “underflow”  that 
seems  to  be  the  final  answer  to  “What’s 
the  matter  with  Kansas?”  The  tragedy 
of  it  was  that  while  men  paled  through 
mahogany  skins  and  women  stared,  al¬ 
most  gaunt-eyed,  at  the  barren  plains 
and  the  sun  baked  and  baked  and 
roasted  everything;  while  mortgages 
were  recorded  and  land  was  sold  for  a 
small  part  of  its  real  value — based  on 
later  developments — there,  only  a  few 
feet  under  the  parched  surface,  was  the 
“sweet,  beautiful  water,”  as  John  B. 
Gough  called  it.  Plenty  of  persons 
knew  of  this  underflow.  They  had 
known  it  for  years.  The  beet  sugar 
company  had  utilized  it  in  its  wells  at 
Garden  City.  The  United  States  Re¬ 
clamation  Service  developed  it,  some¬ 
what — and  withdrew.  One  or  two  far¬ 
mers,  at  least,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Arkansas,  at  Lakin,  had  excellent  wells 
and  grew  about  anything  they  planted. 
What  was  needed  in  Western  Kansas 
was  some  one  to  start  something,  the 
psychological  moment,  perhaps,  a  leader 
for  the  sheep.  Just  how  it  did,  finally, 
break  out,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell 
here,  because  there  are  too  many  claim¬ 
ants  to  the  honor;  but  it  was  like  the 
gold  strike  of  ’49  in  California  or  the 
oil  and  gas  days  in  Eastern  Kansas  10 
or  12  years  ago.  Drilling  outfits  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  by  magic.  Wells  were  sunk 
everywhere,  as  in  the  famous  Pecos 
Valley  of  New  Mexico,  the  water  was 
found,  as  clear  as  any  water  in  the 
world  and  as  sweet  and  good  to  drink. 
It  wasn't  long  until  a  view  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Content,  from  Garden  City  west¬ 
ward,  suggested  the  oil  derrick  days. 
Land  prices  went  up  again,  went  up 
fast  and  far.  Men  and  women  smiled 
and  shook  hands.  Credit  was  renewed. 
The  merchants  smiled,  too.  It  may  be 
that  Western  Kansas,  without  regard  to 
the  Arkansas  River  and  its  old  quarrel 
with  Colorado,  or  its  reservoirs,  may 
be  permanently  saved,  this  time.  The 
underflow  is  a  fine  body  of  water  which, 
geologists  say,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  Arkansas.  It  comes,  doubtless, 
from  the  melted  snows  of  the  North,  as 
do  the  artesian  waters  that  have  saved 
a  part  of  southern  and  southwestern 
Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  water  is  there  now — after  the 
long,  sad  days  of  1911,  with  its  drought 
— and  farming,  once  more  seems  assured. 

GREAT  DEVELOPMENT.  —  The 
activity  is  widespread.  One  of  the  fin¬ 
est  pumping  plants  I  visited  while  the 
drought  was  at  its  worst,  was  that  of 
J.  W.  Lough,  twelve  miles  from  Scott 
City.  This,  and  all  the  other  wells 
that  have  been  extraordinarily  success¬ 
ful,  are  deep.  Mr.  Lough  drilled  130 
feet,  with  24-inch  casing.  The  total 
equipment,  including  the  pump,  was  not 
much  less  than  $3,500.  But  a  part  of 
this  cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
man  was  a  pioneer  in  well  drilling  and 
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many  changes  were  made  after  installation.  The  big 
Niquette  'well,  about  the  same  depth  and  equipment, 
at  McCue,  near  Scott  City,  cost  $3,200  complete. 
Each  of  these  wells  will  irrigate  a  half  section.  If 
this  proves  correct  then,  the  famers  say,  it  will  cost 
only  $10  an  acre  for  a  permanent  water  right,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  individual.  If  they — the  far¬ 
mers  -who  may  not  care  to  invest  so  much  money — • 
will  co-operate  with  those  that  have  the  big  wells, 
and  they  are  doing  it  now,  the  question  of  crops 
every  year  may  be  solved.  One  thing  is  certain : 
If  you  put  enough  water  on  Kansas  soil,  at  the  right 
time,  you  can  raise  anything,  from  trouble  to  a  mort¬ 
gage.  Certainly  you  can  spend  $10  an  acre  for  a 
water  right  and  make  a  profit,  with  good  farming. 
A  man  in  Gove  county  irrigated  a  half  acre,  last 
season,  in  the  time  of  protracted  drought,  with  water 
from  a  small  well,  raised  by  a  windmill.  He  sup¬ 
plied  his  family  table  from  this  half  acre  and  sold 
this:  Vegetables,  $20;  cucumber  pickles  in  brine, 
$12 ;  onions,  $4 ;  potatoes,  $45 ;  pumpkins,  $4 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  $2 ;  total,  $87. 

SOME  BIG  WELLS.— Lough’s  was  the  only  big 
well  in  commission  during  last  season’s  crop  time. 
It  was  equipped  then  to  irrigate  180  acres,  all  the 
owner  could  get  ready  for  planting,  but  it  will  water 
320  acres  he  says.  On  the  180  acres  Mr.  Lough  pro¬ 
duced  many  kinds  of  vegetables  and  grains  and 
forage.  The  milo  yield  went  up  to  70  bushels  an  acre 
and  oats  and  barley  to  50  and  60  bushels.  Sorghum 
grew  10  feet  high.  This  was  planted  June  1,  irri¬ 
gated  three  times,  and  cultivated.  Four  cuttings  of 
Alfalfa  were  taken  from  a  31-acre  field  sown  in  1910, 
with  an  average  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  at  every  cutting. 
I't  wouldn’t  take  much  of  this  to  pay  for  the  pumping 
plant,  and  it  wouldn’t  take  a  water-buyer  long  to  pay 
his  bills.  The  well  on  Mr.  Lough's  place  passes 
through  70  feet  of  water-bearing  gravel,  without  a 
layer  of  any  other  material  intervening.  This  makes 
it  60  feet  of  water.  Of  course  the  water  lowers  when 
the  engine  is  pumping.  It  goes  down  to  75  feet  from 
the  discharge,  the  extreme  distance  the  water  is  lifted. 
No  amount  of  pumping  lowers  it  beyond  that  point. 
A  centrifugal  pump  and  a  60-horse  power  fuel-oil 
engine  are  used.  This  lifts  1,600  gallons  a  minute. 
The  water  is  carried  into  ditches  by  direct  gravity 
from  the  well  to  the  land.  No  reservoir  is  used.  It 
cost  50  cents  an  acre,  at  every  irrigation,  to  put  water 
on  the  land  last  Summer.  About  100  gallons  of  oil 
is  required  every  fifteen  hours,  at  2R>  cents  a  gallon, 
freight  paid,  delivered  at  Scott'  City.  Nine  and  one- 
quarter  inch  pipe  is  used  in  drawing  this  water. 

THE  SMALL  FARMER. — A  two-acre  place  at  the 
edge  of  Garden  City,  owned  by  P.  Finello,  has  proved 
the  wonderful  difference  water  makes.  When  Finello 
bought  the  ground  it  was  a  desert.  Now  it  is  a  little 
garden  spot.  It  was  only  nine  feet  to  water  when  he 
installed  a  7-horse  power  pumping  plant,  in  the  Spring 
of  1908,  with  a  centrifugal  pump  and  accessories. 
This  cost  him  $293.  He  made  his  well  46  feet  deep, 
to  get  down  to  steady  supplies,  and  put  in  a  16-inch 
pipe.  The  pump  draws  265  gallons  a  minute  without 
making  any  perceptible  change  in  the  stage.  This 
costs  seven  cents  an  hour,  and  it  takes  six  hours  to 
irrigate  the  two  acres.  Mr.  Finello  set  out  his  first 
trees  in  1908.  Now  he  has  80  each  of  cherry,  peach 
and  plum,  and  1,500  grapevines.  Between  the  trees 
he  produces  enough  vegetables  of  many  kinds  to  give 
him  a  living.  But  for  that  matter,  anyone  who 
understands  his  business,  with  plenty  of  water,  can 
make  a  good  living  on  two  or  three  acres  with  inten¬ 
sive  methods.  It  is  done  in  France  and  Holland  and 
Germany.  Why  not  in  Kansas? 

WHAT  IT  MEANS.— The  cost  of  drilling  has 
operated  against  the  adopting  of  underflow  wells  by 
all  farmers.  Of  course  many  buy  the  water,  but  if 
pipe  were  not  so  expensive,  so  completely  controlled 
by  those  who  know  best  how  to  keep  the  price  up, 
there  doubtless  would  be  two  wells  in  Western  Kan¬ 
sas  where  now  there  is  one.  At  present  the  pipe  prices 
are  almost  prohibitive,  notwithstanding  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  investigation  of  the  trust  which  handles  a  large 
part  of  the  business.  The  labor  charge  for  drilling 
also  is  high.  In  fact  it  costs  about  as  much  to  drill 
a  water  well  as  it  would  cost  to  drill  one  for  gas  or 
oil.  Still,  the  water  is  there  and  the  crops  are  about 
as  certain  as  anything  in  the  world  when  once  it  has 
been  obtained.  Anyone  who  has  known  Western 
Kansas  since  its  buffalo  and  Indian  days  must  feel  a 
sense  of  relief  in  contemplating  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  country  since  the  underflow  water 
was  discovered.  Land  that  used  to  be  as  dry  as 
some  chapel  addresses  now  blossoms  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  roses  blush.  Think,  for  instance,  of  a 
well,  near  Garden  City,  336  feet  deep !  Think  of  it 
gushing  from  two  to  three  thousand  gallons  of  water 


a  minute !  That  is  what  B.  N.  McCue  has  on  his 
farm.  I  saw  another  well,  eight  miles  from  the  town, 
only  68  feet  deep  and  giving  1,500  gallons  a  minute. 
This  farmer  need  never  worry  again.  The  well-dig¬ 
ging  activity  has  spread  over  Stevens,  Grant,  Gray, 
Morton,  Meade,  Ford,  Finney,  Kearney.  In  some 
places,  notably  in  Morton  and  Ford  counties,  artesian 
wells  have  been  opened.  One  of  these,  at  Richfield, 
has  a  natural  flow  of  600  gallons  a  minute.  Of  course 
anyone  would  prefer  to  have  an  artesian  well,  but  no 


A  BROODER  IN  DOGSKIN.  Fig.  288. 

one,  in  these  high-pressure  days,  has  time  to  hunt  for 
one.  An  ordinary  well,  supplied  by  the  Arkansas 
underflow,  will  do.  This  underflow,  the  geologists 
say,  is  a  sheet  of  water  reaching  from  within  ten  feet 
of  the  surface  at  a  depth  of  75  to  100  feet,  ordinarily, 
a  hundred  miles  wide  and  four  hundred  miles  long 
— the  contribution  of  the  snows  and  rains,  perhaps, 
of  the  Rockies,  perhaps  of  a  region  farther  north. 
No  indication  of  a  decrease  has  been  seen  in  five 
years,  and  this  fact,  posssibly,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  sudden  determination  to  use  what  the  Creator  had 
provided.  Of  course  there  is  some  waste.  That  has 
always  been  the  case  where  there  are  natural  gas 
wells,  artesian  wells  or  oil  wells.  On  land  owned  by 
J.  V.  Carter,  near  Holcomb,  Finney  county,  I  counted 
twelve  wells  used  in  irrigating  several  hundred  acres 
of  sugar  beets,  and  every  well  seemed  to  be  going  at 
the  same  speed  and  producing  the  same  quantity.  At 
Ingalls,  in  Gray  county,  one  firm  has  put  in  an  80- 
horse-power  engine,  a  pump  weighing  1,400  pounds,  a 
suction  opening  of  46  inches  and  a  30-inch  discharge 
that  will  pump  25,000  gallons  a  minute.  Gray  county 
probably  is  in  about  the  middle  of  the  catch-basin. 
If  the  underflow  can  stand  development  like  this  it 
ought  to  stand  anything.  It  certainly  looks  good  to 
an  outsider.  It  may  mean  the  final  salvation  of  a 
land  that  was  intended  for  homes  and  schools  and 
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churches.  But,  even  if  it  meant  only  water  enough 
•to  grow  forage  enough  to  feed  cows  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  these  homes  and  churches  and  schools,  wouldn't 
that  be  fine  for  Western  Kansas?  Charles  dillox. 


A  block  of  property  formerly  occupied  by  car  barns, 
lying  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  streets, 
Fourth  and  Lexington  avenues,  New  York,  was  recently 
sold  for  about  $1,750,000.  Its  area  was  425  by  187.G  feet. 


ODD  HEN  MOTHERS. 

There  have  been  some  curious  statements  about 
methods  of  heating  and  brooding  chicks.  We  have 
read  of  a  woman  who  had  a  sick  husband.  She 
packed  eggs  around  him  and,  so  the  story  goes,  actu¬ 
ally  hatched  some  of  them  in  this  human  incubator. 
We  have  heard  of  cats  brooding  little  chicks — now  it 
is  a  dog,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  note: 

"Snooze  is  the  name  of  the  dog  shown  in  Figure 
287 ;  he  developed  a  penchant  for  minding  chicks 
when  he  was  six  months  old,  since  when  he  has  faith¬ 
fully  watched  over  several  broods  without  ever  harm¬ 
ing  one  of  them.  On  one  occasion  when  a  neighbor’s 
dog  picked  up  a  chick  and  scampered  away  with  it. 
Snooze  chased  him  and  made  him  drop  it  and  brought 
it  back  to  its  habitation.  Snooze  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Claude  Reber,  of  Illinois.”  j.  l.  graff. 


GRAFTING  TOMATO  ON  POTATO. 

My  potatoes  are  coming  up  nicely  now  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  tomato  plants  all  sizes  pretty  near.  Will  you  give  me 
all  .particulars  how  to  graft  a  tomato  on  a  potato  as 
spoken  of  in  your  paper  last  Winter?  a.  g. 

Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

Various  methods  are  employed  in  grafting  her¬ 
baceous  plants  including  the  cleft,  splice  and  saddle 
grafts.  The  latter  method  is  the  one  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  as  satisfactory  as  any.  In  grafting 
the  tomato  upon  the  potato,  the  work  can  be  most 
successfully  and  conveniently  done  if  the  potatoes  are 
planted  in  pots.  Only  one  stalk  should  be  allowed  to 
grow,  and  this  may  be  grafted  as  soon  as  it  is  four 
to  six  inches  high.  Either  tips  of  branches  or  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  of  tomato  may  be  used  as  scions,  the 
tips  being  generally  preferred.  If  the  tomato  plants 
from  which  the  scions  are  to  be  cut  are  kept  growing 
slowly,  and  are  in  a  somewhat  hardened  condition 
the  grafting  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  if 
the  plants  are  succulent  and  growing  rapidly. 

To  make  the  graft,  take  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife 
and  cut  the  potato  stalk  wedge-shaped  about  two  to 
three  inches  above  the  soil.  Then  take  a  tip  from 
a  tomato  stem  about  three  to  four  inches  in  length, 
and  cut  out  a  wedge-shaped  section,  so  that  the  scion 
will  fit  down  over  the  wedge-shaped  tip  of  the  stalk 
of  the  potato,  as  you  have  prepared  it.  The  cuts  to 
form  the  wedge-shape  of  the  stock,  should  be  at  least 
an  inch  in  length,  and  as  uniform  as  possible,  with  the 
scion  cut  to  correspond.  After  the  stock  and  scion 
have  been  properly  prepared,  fit  the  two  together 
and  bind  them  firmly  with  moistened  raffia,  which 
should  be  wound  about  the  graft  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  all  the  exposed  cut  surfaces. 

In  the  illustration,  Fig.  289,  a  section  of  a  potato  stem 
is  showm  at  the  left  with  the  tip  cut  into  a  wedge-shape ; 
in  the  center  is  the  tomato  scion,  with  the  end  cut 
to  fit  over  the  stock,  while  at  the  right,  the  scion 
and  stock  have  been  placed  together  and  wrapped 
with  raffia.  A  somewhat  longer  scion  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  than  is  necessary,  but  if  a  very  short 
tip  of  a  tomato  plant  is  used,  the  stem  is  rather  small 
for  grafting  unless  the  plant  has  been  grown  quite 
slowly,  which  is,  however,  desirable.  After  the  graft 
has  been  made,  the  plant  should  be  covered  with  a 
glass  jar  or  put  into  a  closed  glass  frame.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  scion  will  dry  out  and  wilt,  and  the  graft  be 
unsuccessful.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plant 
confined  under  the  jar  or  in  the  case  until  the  scion 
makes  a  little  growth,  indicating  that  it  has  united 
with  the  potato  stock,  and  it  is  best  to  first  expose 
the  grafted  plant  to  the  circulation  of  the  air  during 
cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  if  possible.  After  the  scion 
unites  with  the  stock,  the  growth  is  quite  rapid  and 
the  graft  should  be  watched  and  the  raffia  removed 
before  it  begins  to  cut  into  the  stem.  If  the  grafted 
plants  are  placed  out  in  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  stake  them;  otherwise,  the  wind  is  likely  to  break 
off  the  plants  at  the  graft  and  thus  destroy  them. 

New  Jersey  Station.  m.  a.  blake. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  enumerates  300  va¬ 
rieties  of  dent  corn,  70  of  ilint,  and  60  of  sweet  corn. 

PARIS  collected  $11,341,159  for  tax  ownership  in  muni¬ 
cipal  amusements !  In  some  of  our  American  cities  mil¬ 
lions  are  taken  from  the  people  at  these  “amusement" 
places — and  sent  right  out  of  the  communitv. 

Barley  is  a  good  Fall  grain  to  make  hay — in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  You  can  sow  barley  and  rye  together  in 
August.  With  a  good  Fall  the  barley  will  give  hay  in 
October  while  the  rye  will  grow  on  and  appear  next  Spring 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  value 
of  goatskins  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $24,000,000.  During  the 
last  decade  we  have  sent  $250,000,000  out  of  the  country 
for  goatskins.  Why  not  more  home-grown  goatskins? 

Be  sure  to  understand  that  little  article  on  spraying 
to  kill  weeds.  You  see  the  sprays  will  kill  the  broad 
leaved  plants  and  do  little  injury  to  those  with  narrow 
leaves.  Thus  spraying  mustard  in  potatoes  would  injure 
both  while  when  in  oats  the  latter  would  he  left  unin¬ 
jured. 


1912. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  a 
bill  was  introduced  providing  for  compulsory  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 
The  bill  was  defeated,  and  yet  why,  since  Connecticut 
is  an  agricultural  State,  should  not  the  bill  have  been 
passed?  I  will  not  discuss  this  question  now,  for  I 
hope  it  is  obviously  clear  that  since  “scientific  farm¬ 
ing"  is  the  only  “farming"  the  high  schools  would 
have  been  the  places  for  such  instruction  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  side. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  but  one  Connecticut  high 
school  providing  education  in  agriculture.  Bac,on 
Academy  in  Colchester  has  taken  the  initiative  and  it 
is  for  others  to  follow.  Bacon  Academy  is  singularly 
situated ;  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  farming  community, 
and  not  one  of  the  seven  townships  surrounding  Col¬ 
chester  provides  a  high  school.  The  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  Bacon  Academy  is  known  as  Science  V  and 
is  taught  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Moore,  the  principal.  The 
study  is  elective,  but  about  fifteen  boys  have  taken 
it  up  and  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  text-book 
used  is  Warren’s  “Elements  of  Agriculture,”  edited  by 
Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell.  It  is  an  excellent  publica¬ 
tion.  The  library  contains  several  standard  works  on 
agriculture,  all  the  Farmer’  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  cer¬ 
tain  bulletins  for  each  member  of  the  class.  Samples 
of  the  different  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  Bradley’s  Boston  representatives,  and  the 
boys  have  collected  samples  of  soils,  etc. 

The  why  and  how  of  agriculture  explains  best,  per¬ 
haps,  just  what  the  course  covers;  a  little  botany  and 
chemistry  is  brought  in, 
but  the  work  is  very 
easy.  The  students  have 
carried  on  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  labora¬ 
tory,  and  expect  in  the 
Spring  to  have  a  few 
acres  of  land  near  the 
school  for  good,  prac¬ 
tical  work.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to 
have  prominent  agricul¬ 
turists  speak  on  various 
subjects,  not  for  the 
boys  alone  but  for  all 
the  farmers  of  the  town. 

Thus  far  the  work  has 
been  very  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
results  will  be  such  as 
to  continue  the  course 
permanently.  Work  of 
this  kind  must  be  done, 
the  sooner  the  better, 
and  I,  for  one,  am  glad 
to  see  such  a  good  start 
made  in  my  home  town. 

Such  a  course  must  be 
developed  along  the  lines 
most  valuable  in  its  lo¬ 
cality,  though  the  same 
underlying  principles  ap¬ 
ply  generally.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  consid- 
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THE  FARM  PLAYGROUND. 

The  following  words  were  spoken  by  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  who  brought  up  a  fine  family  of  boys 
on  the  farm : 

I  brought  up  seven  boys  on  the  farm.  Every  one  wanted 
to  stay  on  the  farm  until  they  grew  to  manhood.  They 
are  successful  business  men  with  good  habits  of  life. 
Some  are  farmers,  and  some  in  other  occupations  for 
which  their  gifts  best  fitted  them.  The  boys  stayed  at 
home  and  worked  with  me,  because  there  were  more  at¬ 
tractions  and  enjoyments  for  them  there  than  in  any  other 
place.  We  all  worked  together.  We  paid  for  one  farm 
and  then  bought  another  and  paid  for  it,  and  when  one 
of  the  boys  went  into  business  for  himself,  his  training, 
habits  of  life,  and  a  little  capital  we  had  for  him,  as¬ 
sured  his  success.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  my  boys 
loved  the  farm  life  and  home  so  well  that  they  never 
wanted  any  of  the  dissipations  that  are  demoralizing,  and 
which  the  young  people  on  the  farm  engage  in  because 
there  is  nothing  that  satisfies  their  natural  love  for  play 
and  recreation,  was  that  I  spent  $30  to  build  a  play¬ 
ground  where  they  could  play  baseball,  tennis  or  croquet, 
and  I  played  with  them.  I  have  stopped  work  right  in 
haying  time  to  play  with  the  boys  and  then  we  all  worked 
better  for  the  change. 

The  above  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  both  making  the  farm  pay,  and  in  bringing 
out  the  best  qualities  of  manhood  in  boys,  so  that  they 
made  men  of  such  intelligence  and  vitality  and  char¬ 
acter  that  they  were  prepared  to  overcome  difficulties 
and  win  the  battle  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

One  reason  why  the  farmer  and  his  boys  do  not 
always  work  together  as  partners  and  co-workers,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  have  mutual  interest,  is  that  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer  does  not  understand  his  boy  and  his 
viewpoint.  He  sees  only  the  business  side  of  life  and 
the  necessity  to  work,  and  does  not  see  the  boy  is 
not  ready  for  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  all  the 
time  he  is  hungry  for  play ;  that  is,  through  play  that 
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ered  in  all  rural  communities. 
Connecticut. 


J.  R.  CASE. 


BACK  TO  THE  LAND  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Husband  died  more  than  a  decade  ago,  leaving  me 
and  seven  children  on  a  rented  farm,  but  we  had 
bought  80  acres  of  poor  brush  land  which  we  paid 
$1,000  for  on  the  installment  plan,  and  intended  to 
make  it  our  home  when  we  got  it  paid  for.  He  was 
called  to  his  reward  one  week  after  the  last  payment 
was  made.  Five  years  ago  I  built  a  small  house,  barn 
and  the  necessary  buildings  and  moved  on  it.  My  faith 
was  greater  than,  I  think,  I  could  ever  have  again. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  here  yet  with  four  of  my 
children,  one  boy  nearly  17  years  old,  two  girls  older, 
and  one  younger.  We  have  worked  and  burned  brush, 
grubbed  out  stumps  and  gone  without  more  of  the 
necessaries  than  we  got.  Let  me  tell  the  sisters  who 
read  this  that  pioneering  doesn’t  mean  pie,  as  we  have 
not  seen  much  pie  yet.  But  still  it  is  home,  and  it  is 
a  joy  to  eat  grapes,  currants  and  other  small  fruit 
of  our  own  raising.  Now,  in  this  month  of  May,  I 
get  up  at  four  every  morning  and  go  to  bed  when 
the  chickens  go  to»roost.  Some  of  my  friends  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  move  to  a  city,  as  they  thought  I  could 
live  with  less  hard  work.  But  I  could  not  imagine  a 
woman  52  years  old  who  knew  how  to  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work  and  liked  to  milk  and  care  for  cows, 
and  had  nearly  all  her  life  lived  on  a  farm,  trying  to 
fit  herself  to  any  kind  of  city  life.  A.  W. 

Kankakee  Co.,  Ill. 


his  boy  enters  into  actual  work.  The  parent  who 
wants  to  get  at  the  heart  of  his  boy  must  enter  into 
his  play  with  the  spirit  of  a  boy,  then  the  boy  will 
want  to  work  with  him  and  will  he  interested  in  the 
farm  work.  I  have  in  mind  a  neighbor  who  spent 
some  time  and  money  in  making  a  little  park  all  for 
his  two  boys.  It  was  a  piece  of ’land  the  boys  felt 
was  their  own.  In  the  shade  of  some  large  trees  is 
a  hammock  and  swing  seat.  There  is  a  lawn  and 
flowerbeds  that  the  boys  attend  to,  and  at  one  corner 
there  is  a  tent  in  which  the  boys  can  keep  their  things 
and  play  camp,  life,  and  sleep  in  on  hot  nights.  There 
is  a  place  for  out-of-door  games,  and  many  of  the 
things  are  there  that  rightly  appeal  to  boy  nature. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  boys  take  greater 
interest  in  the  real  work  of  the  farm  and  work  with 
their  father  better  and  more  cheerfully. 

In  providing  recreations  and  amusements  for  chil¬ 
dren,  parents  should  select  only  those  which  rightly 
educate;  for  instance,  I  do  not  buy  the  boy  a  gun  and 
fishing  tackle,  but  a  camera,  a  field  glass  and  a  bicycle 
and  some  tools.  Encourage  him  in  manly  athletic 
sports  that  develop  alertness  and  concentration  of  his 
faculties.  The  camera  will  not  only  develop  the  artis¬ 
tic  sense  if  rightly  used,  but  from  a  business  point  of 
view  is  a  good  investment  on  the  farm  in  photograph¬ 
ing  livestock,  etc.,  to  be  sold.  With  some  good  books 
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up  a  bench  and  vise,  get  a  few  of  the  most  commonly 
used  carpenter’s  tools.  See  that  the  boy  has  a  place 
for  each  one,  and  that  the  tool  is  put  back  in  its 
place  after  being  used.  All  I  have  mentioned  will 
help  the  boy  through  play  or  work  which  he  loves, 
to  a  kind  of  education  he  does  not  usually  get  in 
public  schools.  If  your  boy  wants  to  join  the  school 
or  a  local  baseball  team,  don’t  tell  him  there  is  no 
time  for  ball  playing  on  the  farm,  but  help  to  get 
his  outfit,  and  go  out  with  him  a  few  minutes  at  noon 
or  night  and  help  him  practice.  If  possible,  take  two 
or  three  hours  off  to  see  a  game  played,  and  use  your 
influence  toward  having  the  players  conduct  them¬ 
selves  like  gentlemen.  Athletic  sports  in  the  cauntry 
are  often  demoralizing  because  older  people  do  not 
attend  and  insist  on  the  elimination  of  all  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  manly  sport  that  develops  mind  and 
muscle. 

The  writer  has  tried  to  give  much  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  to  make  the  farm  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  two  children,  and  he  wants  to  say 
that  making  a  playground  not  only  for  the  children 
but  for  the  whole  family  is  not  expensive  on  the 
farm,  for  there  are  all  the  farm  tools  at  hand  with 
which  to  do  the  work,  the  plow,  harrow,  and  roller. 
You  have  some  fairly  level  piece  of  land  not  too  far 
from  the  house,  perhaps  100  or  200  feet  long  and 
half  as  wide,  that  you  can  spare.  When  the  early 
crops  are  in,  the  boy  would  like  to  fit  it  up  for  a 
playground.  Because  interested  yourself  and  telling 
them  how  first  to  plow  it  nicely,  harrow  it  finely,  then 
with  a  shovel  or  garden  rake  fill  the  deepest  hollows, 
and  remove  the  stones  on  the  surface,  the  boys  will 

enjoy  doing  the  work.  If 
a  grass  sod  is  preferred, 
sow  with  one  of  the 
hard  turf  lawn  mixtures 
and  roll  firmly,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  ground 
can  be  used,  or  if  no 
grass  seed  is  sown  the 
ground  can  be  used  at 
once. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a 
good  word  for  the  girls 
on  the  farm  who  cannot 
well  play  ball  or  the  too 
strenuous  sport,  and 
plan  for  a  tennis  court 
on  the  playground,  and 
perhaps  a  croquet 
ground.  In  fact,  much 
that  I  have  suggested 
for  the  boys  on  the  farm 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
girls  on  the  farm,  as  the 
camera,  bicycle,  field 
glass,  etc.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  more  about  the  boys 
because  the  girls  natur¬ 
ally  are  not  so  easily 
drawn  away  from  the 
farm  as  the  boys,  arid 
their  taste  is  for  flori¬ 
culture,  sewing,  reading, 
etc.  I  speak  of  the  tennis  court  because  it  can  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  both  boys  and  girls,  in  fact,  by  all 
the  family,  and  the  expense  is  not  large.  The  cash 
outlay  for  the  writer’s  outfit,  bought  at  wholesale 
price,  including  grass  seed  for  seeding  the  ground,  was 
but  little  more  than  $10.  The  young  people  on  the 
farm  will  especially  appreciate  the  playground  because 
they  can  invite  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  to 
play  with  them.  The  young  man  who  can  play  with 
his  brother  or  sister,  or  perhaps  someone  else’s  brother 
or  sister  in  the  neighborhood,  will  not  want  to  go  to 
the  village  for  amusement,  as  too  many  do  after  the 
day’s  work,  and  be  drawn  into  dissipation.  I  do  not 
believe  the  farmers  and  their  children  should  neglect 
their  farm  work  to  play.  Ten  hours  or  less  of  efficient 
work  with  labor-saving  machinery  is  enough  the  most 
of  the  Summer.  First  do  the  work  in  hand  on  the 
farm  well,  but  plan  to  get  through  early  during  the 
long  Summer  days,  then  after  supper  or  perhaps  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  haying  is  done,  take  your 
vacation  if  you  must  at  home,  and  play  and  read 
with  your  children  and  keep  young  in  mind  and  body. 
Rightly  using  and  dividing  the  day,  we  have  time 
for  all  good  things.  w.  H.  jenkins. 


A  parcels  post  convention  has  been  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama,  the  rate  being  12  cents  a 
pound,  the  limit  11  pounds.  This  is  the  same  as  the  ex¬ 
on  birds,  insects,  botany,  etc.,  the  bird  glass  and  4sting  rate  with  44  other  foreign  countries,  and  negotia- 


microscope,  even  if  cheap  glasses,  will  induce  the 
boy  and  girl  to  begin  nature  study,  and  valuable 
knowledge  will  be  acquired.  In  some  outbuilding  fix 


tions  are  now  under  way  for  similar  arrangements  with 
Portugal,  French  Guinea,  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 
Adjacent  States  in  this  Union  are  still  outside  these  con¬ 
ventions. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


A  LATE  CHERRY. 

L.  A.  G.,  Shelby,  Mich. — A  man  here  has 
a  cherry  tree  that  looks  much  like  an  Early 
Richmond  and  he  says  the  fruit  resembles 
the  Early  Richmond,  but  ripens  late,  about 
the  time  that  English  Morello  does.  He 
says  it  is  very  prolific  and  that  an  old 
nurseryman  called  it  a  Hate  Richmond.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  such  a  cherry? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  any  cherry 
called  Late  Richmond.  It  may  be  this 
is  one  of  the  Montmorencys  or  it  may 
be  Late  Kentish,  which  is  similar  to 
Richmond  in  size,  shape  and  color.  As 
the  season  of  ripening  in  Michigan  is 
at  hand,  it  would  be  well  to  send 
specimens  of  the  variety  to  the  Porno*- 
logist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  iden¬ 
tification.  A  short  branch  with  leaves 
and  fruit  on  it  should  be  enclosed,  for 
the  wood  and  foliage  are  useful  in 
studying  out  the  name  of  the  variety 
as  well  as  the  fruit. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Thrashing  Timothy  and  Alsike. 

C.  E.  S.,  Broolcton,  N.  Y. — I  bavc  a  piece 
of  new  seeding,  Timothy  and  Alsike ; 
everybody  says  it  is  the  finest  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.'  I  used  800  pounds  lime.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  way  is  the  more  profit¬ 
able  to  thrash  for  Timothy  and  Alsike 
mixed,  or  thrash  second  cutting  of  Alsike? 
When  should  I  cut  in  either  case,  clover 
starting  to  bloom  now  ? 

Ans. — Without  seeing  this  crop  of 
Timothy  and  Alsike  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  would  be  most  profitable  to  do. 
Alsike  clover  seed  will  likely  be  a  good 
price,  higher  than  Timothy  seed  per¬ 
haps,  relatively.  Timothy  for  seed  is 
harvested  with  a  wheat  binder  and 
thrashed  with  a  wheat  thrasher.  Alsike 
must  be  cut  close  with  a  mower  and, 
when  well  cured  out,  hulled  in  a  clover 
huller.  It  is  hardly  practical  to  harvest 
both  seed  crops  together  and  get  best 
results.  To  cut  for  hay  may  be  the 
logical  solution  of  the  problem,  hay 
being  high  in  price,  and  then  to  cut  the 
second  crop  of  Alsike  for  seed  if  it 
should  be  good.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


'  HORTICULTURAL  BRIEFS. 

A  floating  greenhouse  is  one  of  the 
newest  developments  in  horticulture,  the 
steamship  Cap  Finisterre  of  the  Hamburg- 
South  American  line  being  thus  equipped, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  flowers 
during  the  long  trip  from  Hamburg  to  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  Owing  to  the  fluctuations 
of  temperature  involved,  the  greenhouse  is 
equipped  with  both  steam  heat  and  a  cool¬ 
ing  plant. 

At  the  recent  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  London  Leopold  de  Rothschild 
made  a  display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
occupying  1,380  square  feet  of  floor  space  ; 
it  included  13  different  kinds  of  fruit  in 
50  distinct  varieties ;  it  was  arranged  in 
two  groups  connected  by  five  pergolas  of 
fruiting  vines  and  cherries. 

Bulletin  200,  “Fruit  Juices,”  by  L.  Meu- 
nier,  ihsued  by  the  Ontario,  Canada,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  contains^  full  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  cider  making.  It 
includes  discussion  of  processes,  appliances 
and  storage. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June 
one  lot  of  2400  pajony  flowers  was  sold 
to  a  New  York  buyer  for  $20,  which  would 
hardly  pay  the  marketing  expenses.  While 
this  was  merely  an  incident  in  a  languid 
market,  it  helps  to  explain  why  flower 
growers  are  rarely  millionaires. 

Among  prizes  for  roses  at  the  London 
international  exhibition  first  prize  for 
climbing  rose  not  in  commerce  went  to 
Ophelia,  a  single  white  flower,  this  being 
originated  by  an  English  producer,  while 
the  prize  for  best  rose  other  than  climber 
went  to  a  French  grower  for  Mme.  Edou¬ 
ard  Herriot.  a  salmon  pink  rose  which  was 
recommended  as  the  best  novelty  rose  in 
the  show. 

Among  Australian  fruits  exhibited  at  the 
London  international  exhibition  were  fine 
samples  of  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Esopus 
and  McIntosh.  Red  apples,  P.  Barry  and 
Glou  Morc-eau  pears.  Canada  made  a  fine 
fruit  exhibit  also. 

Among  early-flowering  cactus  Dahlias  an 
expert  gives  the  highest  rank  to  Parsifal, 
white,  and  Trince  of  Yellows,  yellow. 

Would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
strawberry  blight  or  leaf  blight.  The  leaves 
turn  a  reddish  brown  about  fruiting  time. 

Washington.  d.  c.  l. 


Strawberry  Blight. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  control  this 
blight  by  spraying.  Some  growers  claim 
to  have  done  so  by  starting  spraying  with 
the  new  bed  and  “continuing  religiously” 
until  the  bed  was  abandoned.  Most  grow¬ 
ers  would  fall  by  the  wayside.  We  mow 
off  the  tops  as  soon  as  picking  stops  and 
burn  these  tops  or  rake  them  away.  Keep 
the  plants  well  fed,  not  with  manure  alone 
but  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as 
well. 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetles. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  remedy 
to  ward  off  the  little _  striped  beetle  from 
cucumber  and  melon  vines?  J.  N.  w. 

Schuvlerville,  N.  Y. 

Air-slaked  lime  or  tobacco  dust  are  the 
best  remedies,  sown  freely  around  the 
young  vines.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
report  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of 
powdered  moth  balls,  which  are  offensive 
to  most  insects. 


THE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE  PROBLEM. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  intimates  that  there  will 
be  some  discussion  of  the  New  York  farm 
institutes.  It  is  true  that  the  funny  story 
or  vaudeville  man  has  had  his  day,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  American  farmer  will 
never  reach  that  unfortunate  condition  when 
he  will  not  appreciate  a  good  story  which 
correctly  illustrates  the  point  the  speaker 
wishes  to  make  prominent.  The  speaker 
who  has  the  ability  to  drive  home  the  in¬ 
formation  he  has  to  impart  by  telling  a 
story  that  is  to  the  point  need  never  fear 
his  audience  will  forget  him  or  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  gave  them.  Such  a  speaker  is  of 
much  more  value  that  the  highly  scientific 
speaker  who  gets  down  to  bedrock  and 
preaches  as  the  book  directs. 

The  farmer  is  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions  and  when  he  attends 
a  meeting  in  an  overheated  hall  it  is  a 
terrible  struggle  to  keep  awake,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  anxious  he  is  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  speaker  will  occasionally 
enliven  his  discourse  by  telling  a  story  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point  he  will  keep  his  audience 
constantly  on  the  alert,  for  no  man  can 
sleep  and  laugh  at  the  same  time.  New 
ideas  and  new  methods  will  be  added  from  [ 
time  to  time  and  old  ideas  and  methods 
will  pass  away,  but  the  man  who  always 
has  a  good  story  with  which  to  illustrate 
his  points  will  always  remain.  He  will 
be  the  man  who  imparts  the  lasting  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  he  left  guide  posts  to  aid  memory 
in  its  struggle  to  remember.  The  questioi 
as  to  whether  the  farm  institutes  pay  has 
been  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  Maine.  In  the  past 
Maine  may  have  been  slow,  but  the  awaken¬ 
ing  came  and  the  State  quickly  went  over 
in  the  progressive  column,  while  the  so- 
called  great  State  of  New  York  trailed 
along  behind  content  to  live  on  the  glory 
of  the  days  gone  by.  While  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  investigated  through 
commissions  and  in  many  other  ways  how 
best  to  benefit  the  farm,  Maine  in  part 
departed  from  the  old  methods  of  holding 
institutes.  The  purely  scientific  man  was 
there,  but  by  his  side  stood  the  practical 
man  imparting  knowledge  from  the  farm¬ 
er’s  standpoint.  To  these  was  added  the 
business  man  who  sought  to  impart  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vital  importance,  knowledge  which 
if  heeded,  will  take  the  farmer’s  feet  front 
the  furrow  and  give  him  time  to  use  his 
brain  and  adopt  business  methods  which 
will  bring  prosperity  to  the  farm. 

Cooperation  is  the  key  note  which  will 
bring  better  and  larger  attended  institutes. 
By  adding  the  cooperative  feature  to  the 
other  institute  subjects  the  Department 
made  it  possible  to  hold  successful  insti¬ 
tutes  for  a  period  of  over  six  months, 
covering  every  large  producing  center.  If 
the  first  meeting  was  not  well  attended  the 
speakers  returned,  usually  by  request,  and 
in  several  cases  three  meetings  were  held 
in  the  same  town  and  at  the  same  hall 
with  increasing  audiences.  No  part  of  the 
State,  no  matter  how  far  away  from  the 
railroads,  was  neglected.  The  adoption  of 
the  cooperative  feature  and  the  teaching 
of  how  to  sell  and  how  to  buy  was  the 
leading  feature  during  the  season  just  past. 
This  revived  interest  in  the  institutes  of 
Maine,  and  for  every  dollar  it  cost  the 
State  hundreds  will  be  gained  by  increasing 
the  amount  received  for  the  product  of 
the  farm  and  many  more  hundreds  saved 
by  reducing  the  price  of  farm  supplies. 
Maine  leads  all  other  eastern  States  co¬ 
operatively,  will  others  follow? 

C.  E.  E. 


Destroying  Snails. 

What  can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  get 
rid  of  snails  in  a  garden?  b.  b.  G. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Lime  dusted  around  the  plants  will  keep 
away  snails.  They  may  also  be  trapped  by 
putting  cabbage  leaves,  lettuce  or  bits  of 
raw  potato  about  the  infested  places,  leav¬ 
ing  over  night,  and  then  removing  and 
destroying  the  snails  harbored  by  the  trap 
material. 

No  Pear  Blossoms. 

Why  have  my  pear  trees  not  blossomed 
this  Spring?  1  have  a  Clapp’s  Favorite 
and  Bartlett,  both  of  which  have  borne  a 
good  crop  annually  for  the  past  10  years. 
They  are  both  in  good  condition  and  have 
now  a  luxuriant  crop  of  leaves  but  not  a 
bud  or  blossom  in  sight.  Peach  and  plum 
trees  by  their  side  have  blossomed  finely. 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.  F.  a.  b. 

The  question  why  Clapp’s  Favorite  and 
Bartlett  pears  have  failed  to  bloom  this 
Spring  is  rather  difficult  to  answer,  but  it 
is  true  that  this  is  the  case  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Here  in  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  a  great  many  pear  trees  which 
have  borne  well  for  years  have  failed  to 
fruit  this  year.  We  have  attributed  it  to 
the  very  dry  season  of  last  year  and  the 
fact  that  the  trees  bore  heavily  and  were 
thus  unable  to  set  buds  for  the  following 
year.  This  is  very  often  the  case  with 
apples,  though  not  so  common  with  pears. 

w.  j.  w. 

What  Ails  the  Grapes? 

I  have  a  five-year-old  vineyard  of  Moyer 
on  clay  hillside  which  have  been  fertil¬ 
ized  with  barnyard  manure  sufficient  for  a 
fairly  vigorous  growth.  They  bloom  nicely 
for  full  bunches,  but  all  berries  but  a  very 
few — some  cases  none- — abort  and  fall  off 
immediately  after  formation.  It  adjoins  a 
Delaware  vineyard,  and  there  are  a  few 
Concord  scattered  through  it.  but  this  has 
no  noticeable  effect,  or  it  might  be  lack 
of  cross-fertilization.  I  had  this  variety 
some  years  ago  in  a  similar  location  and 
bunches  were  compact.  I  thought  it  must 
be  the  midge  or  some  other  bud  insect 
last  year,  but  this  year  the  bloom  was 
perfect.  I  have  taken  out  a  lot  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  Red  which  had  this  same  trouble  to 
some  extent,  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  know  the  cause.  r.  b.  t. 

Kentucky. 

Ants  in  Lawn. 

My  lawn  is  infested  with  black  ants,  and 
I  have  tried  various  remedies  to  no  effect 
Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some  remedy  to 
get  rid  of  them.  s.  v 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

Carbon  bisulphide,  often  advised  in  The 
R.N.-Y..  will  destroy  ants  in  lawns.  Lo¬ 
cate  the  ants’  nest,  then  with  a  stick  or 
crowbar  punch  several  holes  a  foot  deep  in 
and  around  the  nest.  Pour  about  an  ounce 
of  the  liquid  in  each  hole,  and  stop  it  up 
with  earth ;  the  poisonous  fumes  extend 


through  the  ramifications  of  the  nest  and  1 
smother  the  insects.  Three  or  four  ounces 
of  the  bisulphide  will  destroy  a  large  nest. 
Remember  that  carbon  bisulphide  is  in¬ 
flammable  and  explosive;  no  light  or  fire 
must  be  near  it,  nor  must  the  operator 
smoke  when  using  it. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

The  second  annual  training  conference 
for  rural  leaders  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  June  25-July  5  inclusive. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  Woodcliff  Lake,  N. 
J.,  July  17. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada ;  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette.  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 


APPLE  BOXES 

(Shipped  Knock-down) 


sides.  The  ONE  BEST  APPLE  BOX  which  has  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Colorado  package. 


with  one  end  printed  as  above.  Made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  Standard  Bushel  Box  at  a 

very  low  price. 


BOX  LINING.  PAPER,  APPLE  WRAPS.  LABELS  FOR  BOX 
ENDS  AND  BARREL  TOPS,  CUSHIONS.  CORRUGATED 
PAPER  CIRCLES- EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Write  for  Quotations 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109-11  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


USE  THE  B.  &  S.  WALL  BOARD 

As  a  substitute  for  laths  and  plaster.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  less  expensive  and  more  sanitary 
material  and  does  away  with  the  disagreeable 
job  of  plastering.  The  B.  &  S.  is  the  only 
wall  board  ready  decorated.  It  comes  with  a 
handsome,  natural  hardwood  finish  and  re¬ 
quires  no  further  varnish.  Anyone  can  apply 
it.  Write  for  circular  and  samples. 

WILLIAM  P.  YOUNGS  &  BROS. 
First  Avenue  &  35th  Street,  New  York  City 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10,000 Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries- 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  — Red  &  Yellow,  $2  per  1000.  Cabbag;® 
0  Tomato  Plants.  List  Free.  TV*  S.  FORD  Sc  SON,  llarlJy, Del. 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  HAND 

VOU  can  not 
appreciate 
the  value  of 
tins  cart  until 
you  have  used 
one.  The  only 

made  with  two  lnor- _ 

able  supports.  Has  dropped 
axle,  ladder  attachment  and 
flaring  side  rack.  Pat.  Jan. 

25,1910.  Write  for  circulars. 

M’Pd  by  C.  E.  PECK  HAM, 

Columbia  Cross  ltouds,  Fa. 


Quit  Farming  and  Go  Into 
Business  for  Yourself 

Vf AOT  FARM  HANDS  have 
1  1  invested  part  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  BUCKEYE  TRACTION 
DITCHER  and  are  now  making 
$2, 000  a  year. 

Two  men  operating  the  steam 
machine,  or  one  man  with  our 
world-beating  gasoline 
BUCKEYE  can  dig  from  100  to 
150  rods  of  ditch  per  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  depth,  length  of 
trenches  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  you  are  operating. 

MAKE  FROM  $15  TO  $18  A  DAY 

nine  to  eleven  months  during-  the 
year. 

Farmers  prefer  machine-made 
ditches  because  they  are  of  uni¬ 
form  depth  and  width  and  perfect 
to  grade.  You  can  find  plenty  of 
ditch  work  to  keep  yourself  and 
the  machine  busy. 

We’ll  tell  you  of  some  men  who  have  quit 
farming  to  go  into  the  contracting  business 
and  what  they  are  making  if  you  will  write 
for  Catalogue  No.  3.  DO  IT  TO-DAY. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
FINDLAY,  OHIO 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

— ■  ■  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ■ 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO, 
CABBAGE,  TOMATO  PLANTS,  by  mail,  postpaid 

65c.  hundred.  Low  thousand  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L,  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N,  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Danish  Ball-Head,  Match-  aa 

less.  Flat  Dutch.  Surehead,  TnoUSatld 

CAULIFLOWER  Er furt  $3.50  Thousand 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


CABRAGK,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY 
PLANTS.  Price  List  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Cool  S p ring ,  Del . 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Tomato,  Cabbage  And  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  S  TRUCK  FARM, 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

sale  genuine  SABLE  SOY  BEANS  Eha?y-d 

yielding.  Cheap.  BAILEY  ORCHARD  CO.,  Fishersville,  Va. 


Tor  Sale 

(Vim  Ron 

r.00  bushel; 


_  _  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 

Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 


<£>.%  , 
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Spraying  Potatoes  is  as  Necessary  as 
Cultivating  Them 

The  best  kind  of  cultivation  won’t  develop  the  spuds  if  you 
let  the  bugs  eat  the  vines.  Y ou’ ve  got  to  spray  and  you’ll  find 

ELECTRO  Arsenate  of  Lead 

(The  Powdered  Form) 

the  most  effective  insecticide  and  the  most  economical  of  labor 
to  use.  Mixes  instantly  with  water  or  can  be  used  dry  as  a  dust. 

It  is  in  amorphous  (non-crystalline)  form  and  adheres  strongly 
to  the  vines.  Rain  cannot  wash  it  off  and  thus  make  your  labor 
useless.  It  is  stronger  and  safer  than  any  other  brand  (32)4  to 
33%  arsenic  oxide  with  less  than  J4  of  1%  water-soluble  arsenic). 
It  will  not  burn  the  tenderest  foliage. 

Send  for  tests  by  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  which  prove  its  superiority.  Our  book 

“  Qnravinor  ^imnlif  iprl Tf  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  potato 
Opidjflllg  OlllljJII  1  Itjii  grower.  It  is  the  mo^  comprehensive 
spray  booklet  printed.  Send  for  it  today.  It’s  free. 

The  Vreeland  Chemical  Co.,  32  Church  St.,  New  York 
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WORK  ON  SOUTH  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM 

Lively  Times. — The  Summer  months 
are  the  most  exacting  of  all  in  truck 
farm  work.  Planting  time  for  our  main 
truck  crops  is  over,  and  work  now  con¬ 
sists  of  cultivating,  hoeing,  gathering 
and  marketing.  In  common  with  most 
truckers  throughout  this  section,  we 
plant  few  crops  closer  than  30  inches. 
This  allows  ample  room  for  horse  cul¬ 
tivation  and  we  keep  the  harrow  going 
as  much  as  possible.  For  cultivating  all 
crops,  other  than  sweet  potatoes,  we  use 
ordinary  five-tooth  hoe-harrows.  These 
are  iron  frame  harrows  and  can  be  re¬ 
gulated  to  work  at  various  widths  by  a 
lever.  The  lever  adjustment  saves  much 
time  when  going  from  one  crop  to  an¬ 
other  and  is  also  more  convenient  than 
are  the  slide-set  harrows.  These  har¬ 
rows  are  also  arranged  so  the  teeth  or 
hoes  can  be  set  deep  or  shallow. 

Cultivating. — When  cultivating  egg¬ 
plants,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes  or  other 
crops  easily  injured  by  careless  harrow¬ 
ing,  we  have  the  right  hand  tooth  next 
to  the  row  set  shallow  and  if  possible 
have  it  with  a  rounded  edge  or  else 
partly  worn  out.  This  avoids  injury  that 
often  results  when  one  of  the  longer 
sharp  pointed  teeth  is  allowed  to  run 
along  near  the  plants,  tearing  up  many 
of  the  new  roots.  By  having  the  har¬ 
row  arranged  as  described  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  hand  hoes  at  all  on 
crops  like  eggplants,  peppers  or  toma¬ 
toes.  The  hoeing  can  be  done  with  the 
harrow.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  short 
singletree,  18  or  20  inches  long,  how¬ 
ever,  when  running  close  to  the  row  or 
many  of  the  plants  will  be  broken  off. 
For  cultivating  sweet  potatoes  we  have 
a  regular  sweet  potato  harrow.  This 
has  rods  attached  so  that  the  sides  of 
the  ridges  will  be  scraped  close  up  to 
the  plant.  This  harrow  has  three  teeth, 
shaped  somewhat  different  and  larger 
than  those  on  the  five-tooth  harrow,  to 
stir  the  soil  between  the  ridges.  There 
are  sweet  potato  harrows  having  one 
large  back  tooth  and  two  side  plows, 
but  after  using  one  for  two  seasons  we 
decided  it  threw  up  too  much  soil  and 
kept  the  ridge  too  wide  for  best  results 
with  that  crop.  The  one  we  use  now 
has  no  side  plows.  We  have  our  sweets 


in  drills,  plants  18  inches  apart.  Other 
growers  have  plants  far  enough  apart  so 
they  can  harrow  both  ways.  With 
either  method  some  hand  work  is  neces¬ 
sary.  But  for  this  we  seldom  use  a  hoe, 
for  a  tool  locally  known  as  a  “scalper” 
or  “browser”  takes  its  place. 

Scalping  Weeds. — This  “scalper”  is  a 
simple  affair  and  can  easily  be  made  by 
any  blacksmith  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
cost,  aside  from  the  handle,  need  not 
exceed  20  cents.  It  is  made  of  an  iron 
rod  about  24  inches  long  and  three-six¬ 
teenths  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter. 
This  rod  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  tri¬ 
angle  (see  Fig.  291)  and  the  two  ends 
welded  together  so  as  to  go  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  hoe  handle.  Before  bending, 
however,  six  inches  in  the  center  of  the 
rod  (afterward  the  base  of  the  triangle) 
should  be  heated  and  pounded  out  to 
make  a  flattened  surface  at  least  one-half 
inch  wide,  with  a  slight  bevel  so  that 
one  side  will  be  sufficiently  thin  to  make 
a  reasonably  sharp  edge.  Measure  one- 
half  inch  on  either  side  of  the  flattened 
surface  or  blade  and  bend  from  those 
two  points  so  as  to  form  the  triangle 
with  the  blade  as  the  base.  The  sides 
of  the  triangle  are  about  five  inches  long 
and  this  leaves  two  ends  of  inches 
to  be  welded  together,  forming  the 
shank.  When  inserting  in  a  handle  the 
scalper  is  bent  at  the  shank  so  as  to 
make  a  slight  angle  with  the  handle. 
The  scalper  is  the  lightest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  tool  we  have  for  working  in  sweet 
potatoes.  We  are  often  compelled  to 
put  Italians  in  the  potato  patch  when 
work  becomes  pressing  and  if  given  a 
hoe  they  would  do  much  damage,  but 
by  having  the  scalper  even  green  hands 
can  do  fairly  good  work  with  little  in¬ 
jury,  as  the  plant  is  protected  from  the 
two  extremes  of  the  blade  or  cutting 
edge  by  the  rounded  corners  made  by 
the  unsharpened  rod.  The  scalper  takes 
the  place  of  a  hoe  everywhere  except 
in  heavy  soil  or  where  soil  must  be 
pulled  up  to  the  hill.  Although  used 
mainly  for  sweets,  we  find  it  valuable 
for  working  in  strawberries,  cabbage, 
onions,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  etc., 
and  it  proves  a  great  help  in  our  fight 
against  grass  and  weeds.  Crab  grass  is 
especially  troublesome  on  all  the  sandy 
fields  and  it  will  compel  us  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  during  the  next  two 
months  to  keep  ahead  of  it. 


Italian  Pickers. — But  not  all  of  our 
time  is  spent  in  fighting  grass  and  cul¬ 
tivating  crop.  There  is  produce  to 
gather  and  market.  April  27  we  com¬ 
menced  cutting  asparagus  and  are  still 
at  it.  To-day,  June  8,  there  were  120 
bunches  from  the  field  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  acre.  We  are  also  into  berries. 
Thursday  of  this  week  a  gang  of  20 
Italians  came  down  from  Philadelphia! 
and  got  themselves  settled  away  for 
their  Summer  outing.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  they  started  in  before  five  o’clock 
for  the  first  picking  of  Gandy  straw¬ 
berries.  A  “boss”  kept  them  straight 
and  acted  as  interpreter.  He  gets  $1.50 
a  day,  counting  from  the  time  they  conre 
down  until  they  return,  and  he  certainly 
earns  his  money.  He  carries  a  big  club, 
possibly  with  a  knowledge  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  “big  stick,”  and  no  one 
questions  his  authority.  The  pickers 
worked  steadily  through  the  day,  with 
only  a  light  lunch  of  hard  bread  with 
bologna  or  sardines,  and  when  six 
o’clock  came  were  well  content  to  call 
it  a  day.  They  picked  124  crates  of  32 
quarts  each,  or  3,968  quarts,  making  an 
average  of  nearly  200  quarts  for  each 
picker.  One  woman  made  nearly  $5, 
while  another  with  her  husband  made 
$7.75.  All  were  satisfied  and  went  home 
happy  and  contented  to  make  a  full 
meal  of  stewed  milk-weed  and  maca¬ 
roni.  As  the  field  had  to  be  picked 
over  by  noon  to-day,  they  retired  early, 
but  were  out  and  at  it  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  finished  up  by  half-past  11,  get¬ 
ting  52  crates  or  1,664  quarts.  These 
berries  were  sold  to  dealers  at  Pedrick- 
town  for  $2.15  a  crate  and  shipped  in 
iced  cars  to  Boston.  Six  or  eight  cars 
were  sent  from  that  place  to-day.  The 
late  varieties  of  berries  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen  and  the  next  two  weeks 
will  be  busy  ones  for  shippers  and 
growers  alike.  For  us  it  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  busiest  time  in  our  farm 
work.  From  now  on  we  will  have  first 
peas,  beans,  cabbage,  then  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants,  peppers,  etc.,  to  market;  hay  to 
gather,  rye  to  cut,  and  many  other 
things,  all  of  which  should  be  done  at 
the  right  time  and  sandwiched  in  with 
the  important  work  of  cultivation  and 
tillage.  TRUCKER,  JR. 


IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIME. 

I  so  often  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
not  being  able  to  do  things  at  the  right 
time  that  when  I  do  get  something  done 
just  right  it  makes  me  happy,  and  I 
want  to  tell  somebody.  The  present  case 
is  this,  a  simple  one,  but  it  teaches  a 
lesson.  The  piece  of  ground  which  I 
had  planned  for  carrots  and  beets 
turned  up  lumpy  and  hard,  especially 
in  places  where  it  had  been  driven  over 
in  spreading  manure.  It  had  been 
plowed  and  harrowed,  then  later  har¬ 
rowed  again  and  gone  over  with  a  lump 
crusher.  This  put  it  in  fair  shape  to 
sow,  but  not  satisfactory.  I  decided 
to  wait  and  go  over  it  again.  Sunday 
afternoon  brought  nice  showers.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  ground  seemed  just  a 
little  too  damp,  but  we  put  on  the  team, 
going  over  the  ground  once  with  the 
harrow,  then  with  the  lump-crusher. 
This  took  only  a  short  time.  I  then 
started  the  seeder  in  a  mellow,  moist 
seed-bed  affording  ideal  conditions  for 
the  seed  to  start.  This  extra  working 
will  greatly  improve  the  tilth  of  the 
soil  and  reduce  weed  growth,  thus  im¬ 
proving  the  crop  and  lessening  its  cost 
materially,  though  no  one  can  say  how 
much. 

When  I  was  farming  in  the  college 
class-room  I  could  do  these  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  done,  but  now  it  is 
different.  I  have  not  forgotten  how, 
but  I  find  many  more  hindrances.  Other 
things  need  doing  at  the  same  time  and 
I  cannot  reach  them  all.  The  business 
calls  for  more  capital  than  I  can  com¬ 
mand  and  I  am  unable  to  keep  it  all 
moving  aright.  My  troubles  are  the 
same  which  other  farmers  meet.  It 
does  not  help  us  to  tell  us  that  we 
ought  to  avoid  them ;  we  know  that 
already.  We  should  like  to  know  how. 
I  doubt  if  we  are  likely  to  get  much 
help  from  outside  sources.  We  must 
work  out  our  own  problems,  but  they 
are  problems  which  it  will  pay  us  well 
to  study.  If  we  can  adjust  our  work 
to  the  amount  of  capital  and  labor 
which  we  can  command  so  that  things 
can  be  done  well  and  at  the  right  time 
it  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage. 
We  cannot  hope  to  do  this  completely, 
for  weather  and  season  are  too  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  we  ought  to  make  progress.  I 
have  not  told  about  the  things  which 
are  waiting  while  we  fitted  that 
piece  of  ground,  but  they  were  there. 
It  might  be  a  different  story  to  tell 
about  them.  feed  w.  card. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRAYING  POTATOES  AND  MUSTARD. 

F.  G.  8.,  West  Cummington,  Mass. — What 
can  I  spray  wild  yellow  mustard  with  in 
my  potato  field  to  kill  it?  The  land  has 
not  been  plowed  for  40  years  or  more 
until  two  years  ago,  and  the  mustard  covers 
the  field  to  hide  the  potatoes.  After  I 
have  finished  cultivating  them  I  want  to 
know  what  I  can  use  that  will  be  ef¬ 
fectual  and  not  kill  the  potatoes. 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  you  succeed 
in  your  plan  of  killing  yellow  mustard 
in  a  potato  field,  without  injuring  the 
potatoes  also.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  weeds  by  spraying.  It  appears  that 
the  only  possible  success  in  such  prac¬ 
tice  is  where  plants  of  different  natures 
are  mixed  together.  The  broad-leaved 
plants  are  injured  severely  by  the 
sprays,  where  the  narrow-leaved  plants 
receive  but  little  injury.  The  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  circular  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  states  these  facts 
well: 

Most  of  our  weeds  are  broad-leaved,  or 
as  we  all  know,  plants  with  two  seed- 
leaves.  Our  cereals  and  grasses  are  nar¬ 
row-leaved  plants  which  produce  a  single 
seed  leaf.  Upon  the  different  reactions  of 
these  two  classes  of  plants  to  the  chemical 
sprays  we  must  depend  for  our  results — for 
injury  to  the  weeds  without  harm  to  the 
crop.  We  find  that  nearly  all  crops  and 
weeds  of  the  broad-leaved  class  of  plants 
will  be  injured  by  these  chemieal  sprays, 
and  all  weeds  of  the  narrow-leaved  class 
will  escape  injury  by  the  sprays.  It 
follows  that  crops  of  the  clovers,  Al¬ 
falfa,  Soy  beans,  vetches  and  rape  will  be 
killed  by  such  chemicals  as  destroy  broad- 
leaved  weeds,  and  that  the  sedges,  quack- 
grass,  crab-grass  and  wild  onion  or  garlic 
will  not  be  killed  by  spraying  with  such 
solutions  as  are  not  injurious  to  the 
grasses,  cereal  grains,  etc.  We  may  hope 
to  destroy  such  weeds  as  mustards,  dande¬ 
lion.  ox-eye  daisy,  white-top,  thistles,  carrot, 
parsnip,  elders,  poison  ivy,  ragweed,  cockle- 
bur  and  horse-nettle,  as  well  as  practically 
all  other  broad-leaved  weeds,  by  use  of 
these  sprays.  At  the  same  time,  these 
sprays  will  leave  Blue-grass,  Timothy,  Ited- 
top  and  other  grasses,  including  the  grow¬ 
ing  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
etc.,  without  injury  if  properly  adapted  in 
strength  and  time  of  application. 

Briefly  summed  tip.  weed  sprays,  when 
properly  adapted,  should  be  available  for 
the  destruction  of  the  larger  portion  of  our 
pasture  and  grain,  field  infesting  weeds, 
when  the  methods  are  rightly  and  economi¬ 
cally  developed.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
travesty  on  our  methods  of  culture  to  expect 
to  substitute  weed  sprays  for  culture  in 
the  growing  crop,  such  as  in  corn  fields 
and  the  like. 

As  the  potato  plants  and  the  mustard 
are  both  broad-leaved,  any  spraying 
which  would  kill  the  mustard  would  be 
almost  sure  to  injure  the  potato  leaves 
also.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  such 
spraying  would  help.  If  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  mustard,  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  sow  this  field  in  oats  next 
year,  and  then  spray  the  field  with  a 
(Solution  of  iron  sulphate  whi,!e  Ibhe 
mustard  plants  are  small.  If  thoroughly 
done,  this  would  get  rid  of  the  mus¬ 
tard  and  not  injure  the  oats. 


A  Tree  Specialist  Takes  Exception. 

I  feci  constrained  to  take  exception  to 
Prof.  Blake's  article  on  “Another  Tree 
Dope”  in  which  he  casts  reproach  on  the 
tree  specialist.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
remedy  offered  by  one  Kleckner,  and  his 
victims,  I  can  only  say  it  serves  them — 
the  victims — right.  But.  pray  why  dignify 
a  faker  with  the  legitimate  term  “spe¬ 
cialist”?  Would  the  professor  give  that 
appellation  to  a  quack  who  claims  to  treat 
human  ills  in  some  miraculous  manner? 
Assuredly  not !  There  are  trained,  honest, 
successful  tree  specialists  as  well  as  there 
are  honorable  specialists  in  therapeutics 
and  in  surgery.  “There  is  a  fool  born 
every  minute,”  and  if  fruit  growers  and 
other  agriculturists  want  to  be  hutn- 
bugged,tbey  are  only  exemplifying  what  T.P. 
Barnum  said  of  the  American  people. 
While  it  may  make  “a  difference  whose 
ox  is  gored,”  a  common  sense  of  justice 
to  an  honest  calling  impels  the  writer 
to  protest  against  the  ill  chosen  language 
of  the  professor.  Under  the  title  of  tree 
specialist  the  writer  has  been  employed 
and  endorsed  by  many  representative  fruit 
growers  in  Western  and  Northern  New 
York,  and  feels  that  his  calling  is  as  honor¬ 
able  as  is  that  of  Professor  Blake. 

c.  F.  B. 


OO  “KALAMAZOO 
BUCKBOARE 


Selected  hardwood  body,  exceptionally  well 
made,  easy,  elastic  spvings,  best  equipment 
throughout,  either  pole  or  shafts,  a  staunch, 
sturdy  vehicle  for  general  use.  This  and  over 
100  other  buggy  styles— all  the  famous  “Kalamazoo” 
quality — illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalog 
A30.  Send  postal  for  FREE  copy.  Don’t  buy 
a  buggy  until  you  get  this.  We  can  save  you 
money.  KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  & 
HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $-100  to  $600. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50—  Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

W  INDStllEI.DS  (brass)  $9.50— Were  $40. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.50—  Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOI,  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

HOAI)  VITI.CANIZ.EKS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $95.  Regular  prico  $250. 
20  11. -I’.  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES— By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you  can  envo  50 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent — or  if  you  like  wc  will  glvo  full  guaran¬ 
tee  and  still  save  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 


on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 

28  x «.. . 

$9.00 

84xSJ4..„ 

.$15.75 

30  x  « . 

10.00 

30  x  4 . 

.  10.7  r» 

30  x  . 

13.75 

32  1  4  . .  .  . 

.  17.75 

32x8*4 . 

15.00 

33x4 . 

.  18.25 

34x4 . $18.75 

35x4 .  19.25 

34  x  4k; .  24.00 

35x4J$ . 25.00 

All  other  sizes  proportionately  tow 
Send  for  our  “  Tire  Price  Wrecker  “  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TUUJCS  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YOBK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO . 1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY  .....  1820  Grand  Avenue 

For  Two  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 

scriptions  or  Fifteen  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions 

YOUMAN’S  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  GUIDE 

AND  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Professor  A.  E.YOUMAN,  M.D. 

S4Q  Laroe  Octavo  Pages— Cloth 
Size,  9j4  by  G  inches 
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Contain*  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  save 
$100  a  Year  to  All  Who  Own  It 

TVT O  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
1  ’  is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Farmer, 
Stock  Raiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  and  sug¬ 
gestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  every  particular  branch  of  every 
employment  that  Ymiman's  book  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  column*  on  a  page,  SO  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
640  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  The 
book  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 409  PearlSt.,  N.Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swinp  in  Amprira  1)?  F .  D.  Ooburn.  Full 
owine  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  X^t^nSd 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

TKa  Hnr«A  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
1  uc  ilu,sc  work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


DO  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City — 
and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  foe  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  Ohio 
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HARVESTING  PEACHES. 

During  ray  first  peach  harvest  I 
visited  a  large  peach  orchard  where  I 
noticed  the  pickers  using  ordinary  lad¬ 
ders  and  gathering  the  fruit  into  tin 
pails.  This  cumbersome  practice  did 
not  suit  me,  so  another  season  I  had 
a  picking  outfit  after  my  own  ideas. 
First  I  made  a  tripod  step  ladder.  Such 
ladders  are  now  extensively  used  in 
many  large  orchards  and  are  a  great 
improvement  over  all  other  ladders  for 
picking  peaches.  My  homemade  ladder 
is  quite  simple  of  construction.  The  lad¬ 
der  has  eight  steps  including  top  board 
afcd  is  eight  feet  long,  side  rails  %x3 
inches.  The  steps  are  put  in  at  the 
proper  slant  which  makes  them  about 
3y 2  inches  wide.  Width  of  ladder  at 
top  is  one  foot,  at  bottom  three  feet. 
Two  rods  passing  under  bottom  and 
middle  steps  brace  the  ladder.  The  lum¬ 
ber  is  seasoned  yellow  pine.  Just  un¬ 
der  the  top  board  is  another  half-inch 
bolt  or  rod  which  serves  as  a  brace  and 
also  as  a  shaft  for  the  third  rail.  This 
pole  should  be  of  white  oak  l^xl}4 
inch  thick  and  the  proper  length.  A 
block  of  the  same  is  bolted  lengthwise 
on  the  end  of  pole  through  which  the 
shaft  passes.  Iron  braces  18  inches 
long  are  bolted  to  side  of  pole  and  bent 
out  against  inside  of  other  rails.  The 
shaft  also  passes  through  these  braces. 
The  three  legs  of  ladder  (that  is,  the 
two  rails  and  the  pole,)  are  pointed  at 
the  lower  end  so  they  will  catch  in  the 
ground.  The  ladder  sits  equally  well 
on  the  level  or  hill  side. 

My  picking  basket  is  equally  simple. 
Saw  a  -)4-inch  board  like  diagram  below, 


BOTTOMiOF  PICKING  BASKET. 

which  is  for  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
Then  procure  two  flexible  boards  six 
inches  wide  which  can  be  bent  around 
for  the  sides  and  nailed  to  edge  of  bot¬ 
tom  board.  Keg  staves  will  answer  fairly 
well.  End  boards  are  also  nailed  on. 
Then  take  a  strap  of  heavy  cloth  or 
elastic  about  three  yards  long  and  sew 
ends  together.  Also  cross  suspender 
fashion  at  middle  and  sew.  To  put  on, 
pass  arms  through  loops  so  that  cross 
is  on  back.  Then  give  each  a  twist  so 
that  strap  going  over  shoulder  will  pass 
under  end  of  basket,  thence  outward 
and  upward  around  end  and  back  under 
arms.  Both  ends  are  adjusted  the  same. 
The  method  will  be  readily  understood 
as  it  is  simple.  A  few  nails  partly 
driven  into  ends  of  basket  will  keep 
straps  from  slipping  off.  To  empty, 
take  straps  off  ends  of  basket  whicn 
leaves  it  free  while  strap  remains  on 
shoulders  of  operator.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  holds  the  basket  quite  securely  to 
operator.  The  basket  holds  about  one 
peck  and  is  much  more  convenient  than 
a  bucket,  as  both  hands  are  free  to  pick 
the  fruit  or  to  climb  the  ladder.  A  low 
wheeled  wagon  with  platform  extend¬ 
ing  out  over  the  wheels  is  also  very 
convenient  for  hauling  the  crates. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERTS. 

A  New  Thing. — The  establishment  of 
county  or  district  farm  bureaus  in  charge 
of  agricultural  experts  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  and  directing  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  county,  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  if  not  one  of  the  most  practical 
steps  in  the  interest  of  better  farming. 
Well  organized  farm  bureaus  are  mediums 
around  which  the  agricultural  interests  in 
a  county  may  federate,  and  through  which 
the  local  problems  and  desires  of  the 
farming  population  may  be  expressed. 
Through  the  agency  of  farm  bureaus  much 
that  is  known  to  be  best  and  most  practical 
pertaining  to  agriculture  in  the  county  may 
be  demonstrated  to  the  farmer  on  his  farm. 
Our  experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country  have  been  experimenting  and  in¬ 
vestigating  along  various  lines  pertaining 
to  economic  agriculture ;  our  State  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  have  been  teaching  the 
principles  and  theories  pertaining  to  agri¬ 
cultural  practice  ;  a  vast  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  information  has  been  accumulated,  but 
just  how  much  of  all  this  information 
may  be  of  practical  value  on  individual 
farms  in  local  sections,  remains  to  be  d«- 
termined.  Here  the  county  agricultural 
expert  becomes  important  in  his  district 
His  work  is  to  show  the  practical  apple 
cation  of  the  results  of  investigation  to 
the  farmers  on  their  farms. 

A  Growing  Need. — For  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  need,  in 
man y  sections,  for  local  organizations  to 
promote  the  agricultural  welfare  of  those 
sections.  The  desire  for  such  organizations 
has  been  so  urgent,  in  some  districts,  that 
the  farmers  themselves  have  got  together 
and  contributed  to  a  fund  to  pay  a  capable 
agricultural  supervisor  to  direct  them  in 
their  farm  work.  In  other  sections  the 
State  and  the  State  colleges  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  farmers  to  a  certain  degree 
in  this  work.  It  yet  remains  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  county 
or  district  to  cooperate  systematically,  in 
a  general  way,  in  securing  local  farm  ex¬ 
perts  for  local  districts.  At  present  the 
Indications  are  that  in  the  near  future  a 
considerable  fund  appropriated  by  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
available  for  this  line  of  work  in  the 
Northern  States.  In  the  South  they  al¬ 
ready  have  a  system  of  community  farm 
experts  and  demonstration  farms  fairly  well 
organized  and  the  value  of  the  work  done 
is  undisputed. 

The  First  One. — A  good  example  of  a 
farm  bureau  is  that  which  has  recently 
been  organized  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 
The  plan  under  which  this  bureau  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  supported  seems  to  satisfy 
many  of  the  most  essential  requirements, 
as  its  management  and  support  are  co¬ 
operatively  under  the  direction  of  the 
county,  State  and  Federal  governments. 
Some  of  the  more  enterprising  farmers  and 
business  men  in  Jefferson  County  began  an 
active  campaign  with  this  object  in  view. 
Although  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
throughout  the  county  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  it  was  found  that,  under  the  county 
law,  they  could  not  appropriate  county 
money  toward  such  a  project.  The  matter 
of  amending  the  county  law,  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  supervisors  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  project,  was  taken  up  with  the 
State  Legislature  and  an  amendment  was 
secured  to  the  county  laws  in  the  State 
of  New  York  so  that  now  any  county  in 
the  State  desiring  to  do  so  may,  through 
their  supervisors,  appropriate  funds  to¬ 
ward  the  maintenance  of  a  farm  bureau. 
Jefferson  County  has  been  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  this.  In  fact  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  maintained  cooperatively  by  the 
three  forms  of  government.  After  it  was 
found  possible  to  appropriate  county  funds 
for  this  work,  the  State  and  Federal  De- 
partsments  of  Agriculture  were  interested  in 
the  project  to  such  a  degree  that  each 
agreed  to  assist  in  helping  maintain  the 
Bureau.  The  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  maintained  by  a  combined  fund,  of  which 
the  county  of  Jefferson  furnishes  $1,000; 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  through  the  office  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  pays  $900 ;  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  pays  $600  ;  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  pays 
$G0  toward  the  salary  of  the  manager  and 
furnishes  him  with  free  transportation  over 
its  lines  within  the  county.  While  the 
State  has  no  permanent  fund  for  this  work 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  thought  that  a 
special  appropriation  will  be  made  before 
another  year,  so  that  if  other  counties  wish 
to  establish  similar  farm  bureaus  they  will 
be  met  with  prompt  assistance. 

The  Work.- — The  policy  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  to  promote  the  agricultural  welfare  in 
Jefferson  County.  As  this  kind  of  local  dis- 
trict_  work  is  practically  in  its  infancy 
definite  lines  are  not  as  yet  decided  upon, 
but  the  work  will  proceed  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

By  a  systematic  method  of  advertising 
to  acquaint  every  farmer  in  the  county 
with  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  is  organ¬ 
ized,  why  it  has  been  organized,  how  it 
may  assist  the  farmers,  how  the  farmers 
may  help  make  the  work  more  effective, 
and  how  by  cooperation  much  good  work 
may  be  accomplished. 

By  determining  the  most  important  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  in  the  county  and  by 
finding  a  way  to  solve  them. 

By  determining  the  most  profitable  sys¬ 
tems  of  farming,  and  improving  on  these 
systems  if  possible.  By  encouraging  the 
less  successful  farmers  to  adopt  better 
methods. 

By  the  introduction  of  well-bred  seeds 
such  as  improved  strains  of  corn,  oats, 
etc.,  and  by  encouraging  the  farmers  to 
grow  and  save  better  seed. 

By  encouraging  the  farmers  to  grow  more 
grain  for  their  cattle  and  buy  less.  Sug¬ 
gesting  and  demonstrating  cropping  sys¬ 
tems  to  accomplish  this. 

By  carrying  on  cooperative  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  crop  growing,  use 
of  fertilizers,  cultural  methbds,  spraying, 
etc.  Much  of  this  work  to  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

By  organizing  cow-testing  associations, 
stock-breeding  associations,  etc. 

By  cooperating  with  all  other  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  in  the  county  with  a  view 
toward  a  common  federation  of  all  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  county. 

By  the  organization  of  farm  boys’  clubs,  ! 
competition,  and  the  encouragement  of 
agricultural  education. 

By  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  cooperative  farmers’  purchas¬ 
ing  and  selling  exchanges. 

By  assisting  the  farmers  to  secure  good 
farm  help. 

By  making  a  digest  of  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  that  has  any  relation  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  county,  so  that 
through  the  publication  of  short,  concise 
extracts  arranged  in  the  form  of  local  bul- 
letions  of  information,  the  manager  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  always  ready  to  give  td 
any  farmer  the  precise  information  he 
wishes. 

By  the  manager  of  the  Bureau  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  visit  and  advise  with  any  farmer 
or  group  of  farmers,  any  time,  anywhere, 
in  the  county,  provided "  those  visits  may 
be  of  assistance  to  that  farmer  or  to  all 
the  farmers  in  the  county. 

Get  Them  Going. — In  the  establishment 
of  county  farm  bureaus  it  is  very  important 
that  the  desire  for  such  an  institution  shall 
come  from  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
the  county.  This  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken  only  where  the  demand  for  such  is 
very  strong,  and  where  the  people  at  large 
realize  the  nature  of  the  undertaking. 
Neither  should  it  be  expected  that  the  mere 
act  of  placing  a  county  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert  in  a  local  district  is  going  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  agriculture  of  that  district. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  it  would 
be  inadvisable  for  a  county  agricultural 
expert  to  advocate  any  radical  change  in 
the  prevailing  customs.  All  changes  in  the 
methods  and  practices  employed  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  should  be  very  gradual  if  any  change 
at  all  is  necessary.  His  work  atf  first  must 
be  slow,  for  he  will  have  much  to  learn,  no 
matter  how  much  of  an  expert  he  may  be, 
about  local  agricultural  matters.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  the  county  agricultural  su¬ 
pervisor  becomes  a  local  expert.  He  be¬ 
comes  well  versed  in  the  good  and  poor 
methods  of  farming  in  his  district.  He  will 
be  prepared  to  tell  a  farmer  wherein  he  is 
wrong  and  will  show  how  to  do  better.  His 
advice,  if  good,  will  be  sought  by  many. 
He  will  become  the  local  farm  doctor,  ready 


to  go,  diagnose  and  prescribe.  His  reme¬ 
dies  must  be  based,  not  on  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  on  facts  that  have  been  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  good  farming.  On  many 
points  he  may  not  bo  well  informed.  No 
man  can  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  farming.  Here  the  agricultural  su¬ 
pervisor  falls  back  on  the  specialist  He 
calls  men  from  the  State  College,  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  and  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  his  aid. 
Placed  as  he  is,  between  the  vast  amount 
of  agricultural  literature,  made  up  of 
theory,  investigations  and  teachings  on  one 
hand,  and  the  farmer  and  his  problems  on 
the  other,  the  county  agricultural  expert 
has  no  easy  position.  He  has,  however,  a 
great  field  of  usefulness  wherein  he  may 
materially  help  the  farmer  and  incidentally 
may  disprove  some  agricultural  theories. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  APPLE  BARRELS. 

Present  conditions  warrant  a  general 
apple  crop  in  most  commercial  districts 
from  Ozarks  cast  to  Atlantic.  Cooperage 
about  same  as  last  season.  Some  early 
contracts  at  35  cents  for  early  deliveries. 
I  would  advise  ordering  early,"  delivery  at 
stated  times  or  “on  demand.’’  E.  w.  "c. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  supply 
of  barrels  in  this  section  will  be  ample  for 
the  coming  season.  In  fact,  the  coopers 
here  are  already  becoming  quite  active  for 
business,  and  are  suggesting  the  same  price 
as  charged  last  year,  viz.,  35  cents  at  shop 
or  36  cents  delivered,  for  No.  1  apple 
barrels.  c.  J.  tyson. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

The  cooper  in  Poughkeepsie  charged  38 
cents  for  apple  barrels  last  year,  and  will 
sell  at  the  same  price  or  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  this  season,  dependent  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cooperage  stock,  which  is  uuusually 
short,  in  part  owing  to  the  western  floods. 
The  apple  bloom  in  Dutchess  County  was 
25  per  cent  of  that  of  1911.  w.  h".  h. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Apple  barrels  are  quoted  to  me  the  same 
this  year  as  last,  which  is  36  cents  for  No. 
1  and  33  cents  for  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  at  coop¬ 
erage  or  station.  I  have  no  quotations 
from  other  places  than  two  cooperages  near 
me,  but  expect  they  run  about  the  same. 
Rain  needed  here  more  than  barrels  at 
present.  Walter  whately. 

Sec.  Va.  Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
coopers;  barrels  for  apples  seem  about  same 
price  as  last  year.  35  to  40  cents  for  No.  1 
barrels.  The  coopers  seem  to  he  getting  in 
a  good  supply  of  material,  and  no.  doubt 
will  have  enough  for  the  crop,  which,  how¬ 


ever,  promises  to  be  much  larger  in  this 
section  than  last  year.  Personally  my 
apples  have  never  looked  better  than  at 
this  time  ;  Pippins  are  not  so  full,  but  they 
look  fine.  We  are  thinning  York.  Ben  and 
Winesap.  We  have  had  considerable  twig 
blight  this  year,  and  is  hard  on  some  I 
imagine,  especially  to  Pippins. 

Virginia.  samuel  s.  gderrant. 

Barrels  started  in  here  in  the  Winter  at 
34  cents  and  have  gone  to  38  and  40.  I 
bought  mine  at  34.  Stock  is  raising  all 
the  time,  and  the  outlook  is  for  very  high 
prices,  as  the  Mississippi  Hoods  are  again 
getting  out  cooperage  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  lumber.  I  think  there  is  the  largest 
crop  of  apples  in  sight  for  several  years, 
and  look  for  low  prices  in  apples  and  very 
high  prices  on  barrels.  I  would  advise  buy¬ 
ing  barrels  early  every  year  so  as  to  give 
coopers  a  fair  chance.  It  is  unfair  to  wait 
until  picking  time  and  then  jump  on  the 
coopers  for  immediate  delivery  of  barrels. 
I  would  especially  advise  early  buying  this 
year.  clark  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Certain  varieties  of  apples,  including 
Baldwin,  TIubbardston,  King,  etc.,  are  in 
many  orchards  considerably  injured  by  the 
•severe  Winter,  and  perhaps  a  larger  peT 
cent  is  injured  by  San  Jos6  scale,  but  the 
outlook  just  now  is  for  a  larger  crop  than 
for  several  years.  Spraying  with  lime  and 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  has  been 
quite  general,  and  more  thorough  than 
usual.  The  young  apples  are  showing 
smooth  and  free  from  scale  or  scab.  Barrel 
stock  is  about  the  same  as  last  vear,  and 
the  price  will  start  at  35  cents  but  if  the 
apple  crop  through  the  country  shows  as 
good  as  about  here  it  would  seem  wise  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  barrels  some  time  before 
the  harvest.  u  J.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

I  heard  of  some  barrels  being  offered  at 
32  cents  here  by  one  firm.  Cooperage  firms 
are  quoting  prices  that  would  make  the 
material  cost  delivered  about  29  to  31 
cents  per  barrel,  and  the  hauling  and  set¬ 
ting  up  would  cost  four  to  seven  cents 
more.  That  is  about  five  cents  per  barrel 
more  than  last  year.  There  is  a  shortage 
now  on  cooperage,  as  the  mills  along  the 
Mississippi  River  were  all  knocked  out  this 
Spring  by  the  high  water.  They  sav  they 
can  never  catch  up  with  the  demand  this 
Summer.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  lay  in  a  supply  early  or  part  of 
what  is  needed.  We  have  a  nice  crop  of 
apples  in  prospect,  but  not  as  many  as  two 
years  ago.  when  there  were  100.000  barrels 
in  the  county.  We  may  need  three-four+hs 
as  many  this  year.  Further  north  in  the 
State  the  crop  is  not  so  good.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 
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One  "of  Them  May  Be  a  Renewal  of  Your  Own  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  Subscription,  but  ONE  MUST  BE  NEW 

This  Set  of  Scientific  and  Perfect 
Cake-Making  Articles  Consisting  of 


Two  (2)  Square  Layer  Moulds 

Size  7^x714  inches;  1J4  inches  deep,  for  baking 
layer-cakes,  sheet-cakes,  short-cakes,  ginger 


bread,  corn  bread,  etc.,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
many  who  prefer  to  serve  cut  cake,  as  it 
enables  them  to  cut  square,  diamond  or 
uniform  shaped  slices  as  desired. 

One  Medium  Round  Loaf  Mould 

Medium  size,  diameter  8J4  inches;  3J4  inches 
deep.  This  is  an  old  established  stylo  and  is 


preferred  by  a  great  many  cake-makers  who  do 
not  care  to  change  from  the  style  they  have 
been  using. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  a  high-grade  of 
charcoal  tin  and  are  the  most  practical  and 
durable  cake  moulds  on  the  market. 

The  Van  Deusen  Egg  Whip 

Is  especially  designed  for  whipping  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  expedi¬ 
tious  whip  ever  produced.  It  is  stamped  from 


a  solid  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  has  a  degree  of 
strength  and  stability  not  found  in  any  other 
whip.  The  groove  feature  adds  fifty  per  cent 
to  its  effectiveness  and  much  more  to  us  dura¬ 
bility.  For  cleanliness  and  convenience  it  is 
unequaled. 


The  Van  Deusen  Measuring  Cup 

is  an  absolutely  correct  measure,  which  is  a 
very  indespensableTeature,asit  is  as  important 
to  have  a  correct  measure  as  it  is  to  have  a 

correct  pair  of 
scales.  Thiscuphas 
one  side  marked  in 
thirds  and  the  other 
side  marked  in 
fourths,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  the  user  to 
get  any  part  of  a 
cupful  desired.  It 
has  slanting  sides 
which  prevent 
liquids  running 
,  ,  ,  down  the  outside  as 

frequently  happens  when  using  a  cup  with 
perpendicular  sides.  It  is  made  of  a  high 
grade  of  charcoal  tin  and  for  quality,  accuracy, 
convenience  and  appearance  is  unequaled. 

A  Pamphlet  of  24  pages  containing  Superior 
Scientific  Cake  Rules,  a  number  of  delicious 
tried  and  proven  cake  recipes,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  the  moulds  go  with  each  set. 

THE  VAN  DEUSEN  CAKE  MOULDS  are  scientific¬ 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  discard  grease,  paper, 
and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour,  and  insure  a 
light  delicate  cake  with  no  greasy  crust.  They 
are  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  having  open¬ 
ings  at  the  sides  covered  with  slides  through 
which  a  knife  is  inserted  and  the  cake  loosened 
from  the  mould  when  it  is  removed. 

The  Old  Way  was  to  grease  or  paper  the  tin 
to  keep  the  cake  from  sticking  (because,  there 
being  no  way  to  loosen  the  cake  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  old  style  tins,  the  cake  would  break 
in  getting  it  out  if  it  stuck),  then  add  flour 
until  the  cake  -would  not  settle,  being  stiff 
enough  to  stand  alone— like  bread.  Few  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  that  they  were  using  too  much 
flour,  because  they  only  used  the  amount  the 
recipe  called  for.  But  new  developments  show 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  flour  used,  in  the 
Loaf  Cakes,  was  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  stiff  enough  to  bear  their  own 
weight. 

The  New  Scientific  Way  is  to  discard  the 
grease,  the  paper,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
flour,  make  a  delicate  batter  and  bake  in  an 
ungreased  mould,  letting  it  stick.  The  mould 
will  support  the  cake  while  baking,  and  when 
baked,  invert  the  loaf  mould  and  let  the  cake 
hang  in  it  to  cool.  The  order  is  thus  reversed 
and  the  cake  is  stretched  and  made  lighter 
instead  of  settling  and  becoming  “soggy.” 

Everybody  knows  that  the  light  delicate 
cake  with  no  greasy  crust  is  themore  delicious 
and  healthful,  and,  as  these  can  only  be  made 
successfully  by  using  ungreased  moulds  and 
following  the  required  rules,  all  cake-makers 
will  readily  see  how  inraortant  it  is  to  use  the 
Mrs.  Van  Deusen  Cake  Moulds,  Rules  and 
Recipes. 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  PARCELS  POST. 

In  South  Africa  they  have  a  postal  privi¬ 
lege  known  as  the  above.  Consul  Guusau- 
lus  sends  this  report : 

“Prior  to  the  date  of  Union,  the  post 
was  called  in  the  Transvaal  the  ‘agricul¬ 
tural  parcels  post’  and  in  Natal  the  prod¬ 
uce  post.’  In  the  Cape  Colonv  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  it  had  not  been  -  intro¬ 
duced.  It  is  now  described  as  the  ‘agricul¬ 
tural  parcel  post,’  but  nevertheless  all 
products  of  the  Union,  such  as  gold,  dia¬ 
monds,  minerals,  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
saddlery  and  boots  and  shoes  manufactured 
from  leather  produced  in  the  Union,  con¬ 
fectionery,  fruit,  plants,  seeds,  and  eatables 
and  drinkables  the  product  of  the  country, 
are  allowed  to  pass.  The  interpretation 
as  to  what  articles  can  pass  is  necessarily 
a  wide  one.  Boots,  shoes  and  saddlery  have 
imported  rivets  and  eyelets  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  ;  confectionery  has  imported  flavor¬ 
ings  ;  and  medicines  and  drinkables  gener¬ 
ally  have  to  be  fortified  with  ingredients 
that  arc  not  produced  in  the  country.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  the  imported  additions  rep¬ 
resent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  mar¬ 
ketable  articles  the  latter  circulate  at  the 
agricultural  rate.  Liquids,  butter,  eggs, 
and  fruits  which  easily  liquefy  have  to  be 
packed  in  boxes  filled  with  absorbent  mate¬ 
rial.  Nevertheless  as  agricultural  parcels 
are  inclosed  in  bags  with  ordinary  mail 
matter  in  the  majority  of  instances,  occa¬ 
sional  cases  occur  of  breakages  resulting 
in  damage  to,  other  contents.  In  a  country 
like  the  Union  of  South  Africa  where  there 
are  no  less  than  1,445  cart,  horse,  and  na¬ 
tive-runner  mail  routes  it  is  imoraeticable 
to  make  up  agricultural  parcels  in  separate 
boxes  or  baskets  excepting  between  the 
larger  centers.  That  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  have  been  brought  together  through 
the  introduction  of  the  agricultural  post 
is  beyond  question.  The  post  is  largely 
availed  of  and  is  increasing  in  bulk.’’ 


Land  Transfers  in  Germany. 

I  note  those  letters  by  Mr.  Price  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farmers’  loan  associations  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  whereas  conditions  are  somewhat 
different  here.  I  think  it  could  be  done 
here.  One  of  the  differences  here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  that  people  roam  about  more 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  country  be¬ 
ing  so  large,  which  has  a  tendency  to  change 
values.  In  Germany  most  people  stick 
where  they  are  born,  at  any  rate,  they 
could  not  go  far.  But  there  are  other 
things  in  Germany  that  we  would  do  well 
to  follow.  For  instance  you  need  no  law¬ 
yer  to  transfer  property,  every  house  and 
parcel  of  land  is  plotted  and  recorded  in 
the  town  or  village  office.  Hence  if  A 
wants  to  sell  his  farm  to  B  both  go  to  the 
city  hall  and  inform  the  clerk.  The  clerk 
looks  in  his  book  and  informs  B,  the  buyer, 
if  the  place  is  encumbered  or  not.  All 
being  satisfactory  B  turns  over  the  price 
to  A,  the  corresponding  changes  are  made 
in  the  records  and  B  pays  a  small  fee,  I 
think  one  mark  (25  cents)  for  every  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  transaction,  and  B  has  a  clear 
title  from  the  government.  You  see  how 
easy  the  transaction  is  compared  with  our 
cumbersome  and  uncertain  way  of  transfer. 

WM.  KOETTIN’G. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

At  a  public  auction  here  to-day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  were  paid :  Ten  good  cows, 
common  stock,  part  fresh  and  others  strip¬ 
pers  or  dry,  averaged  $50.50  per  head ; 
three  good  work  horses,  age  about  12  years, 
respectively  $129,  $140  and  $179  per  head: 
live  hogs,  $6.25  per  100 ;  hay,  $21.75  per 
ton ;  two-year-old  registered  Holstein  bull, 
$47.  L.  L.  V. 

Orwell,  Pa. 

We  are  late  with  planting  here ;  grass 
looks  well.  Hay,  $20  per  ton ;  cornmeal, 
$40  per  ton.  Pork,  $9  per  100  ;  butter,  25 
cents  a  pound;  eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen; 
potatoes,  85  cents  per  bushel ;  rhubarb, 
five  cents  per  pound.  Muriate  of  potash. 
$46  per  ton  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  $56 ;  acid 
phosphate,  $19.  Farmers  are  planting  more 
potatoes  this  last  year.  w.  n. 

Bridgewater,  N.  S. 

The  farmers  here  in  northwestern  Hun¬ 
terdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  have  very  little  left  to 
sell  in  the  way  of  hay,  grain,  etc.,  many 
of  them  having  sold  more  than  they  should, 
and  are  now  short  and  compelled  to  buy 
at  much  higher  prices  or  let  their  stock  go 
on  short  allowances.  Hay  has  been  sold  all 
the  way  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton  ;  ear  corn, 
$1.10  to  $1.30  per  bushel;  wheat,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  oats,  65  to  67  cents,  and  rye,  $1  per 
bushel.  The  creameries  at  this  writing  are 
paying  3%  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Retail 
price,  five  and  six  cents.  Fresh  cows,  $40 
to  $65  ;  dry  cows  for  butchering,  four  to 
4%  cents  per  pound;  calves  7%  cents  per 
pound.  D.  c.  c. 

Glen  Garden,  N.  J. 

After  reading  the  reports  of  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  farm  and  dairv  products 
from  several  sections  and  States  as  given 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  1  am  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  bettor  farm  location  to  be  found 
in  this  country  than  right  here  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  farm,  garden  and  dairy  products  con¬ 
sumed  in  our  manufacturing  towns  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  locality,  much  of  it  being 
shipped  in  from  the  large  city  markets. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  ener¬ 
getic  producing  farmers,  many  of  whom 
neglect  their  farms  and  take  positions  in 
the  city  as  shop  help.  Many  fine  farms 
are  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices  by 
those  who  prefer  shop  to  farm  work.  Trices 
of  farm  products  at  writing  are  as  follows  : 
Cows,  $40  to  $80 ;  horses,  $150  to  $300 ; 
pigs,  eight  weeks  old,  $5  each.  Milk  four 
to  4%  cents  quart,  wholesale,  and  eight 
to  10  cents  retail;  cream,  wholesale'.  35  to 
40  cents  quart ;  butter,  wholesale.  33  to  35 
cents ;  retail.  38  to  42  cents  pound.  Eggs, 
wholesale.  25  cents ;  retail.  30  to  32  cents. 
Poultry,  dressed,  retail,  25  to  28  cents  a 
pound.  Pork,  wholesale,  10  to  10%  cents 
pound.  Potatoes,  wholesale,  $1.50  bushel. 
Hay,  $20  to  $30  ton.  Feed  prices  high  ; 
meal  $1.70;  bran,  $1.65;  manure  $1  to  $2 
per  load.  No  silage  sold.  L.  a.  t. 

Lanesboro,  Mass. 

We  are  located  in  eastern  Ohio,  Belmont 
County  25  miles  west  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
I  .and  is  hilly  but  fertile;  altitude  1300 
feet.  Farms  range  in  value  from  $30  to 
$100  per  acre,  as  to  improvements.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  largely  engaged  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  Jersey  stock  predominating.  Regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cows  sell  from  $75  to  $125 ; 
grade  stock.  $40  to  $60.  Milk,  16  cents  a 
gallon  at  wholesale.  Horses,  $100  to  $250. 


Sheep,  $4.50  to  $6  per  head  ;  hogs,  six  cents 
a  pound.  Hay,  $25  a  ton.  straw,  $12 ; 
silage,  $4  a  ton.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Eggs,  18  cents;  butter,  30  cents.  Timber 
nearly  all  gone  except  enough  for  farmers’ 
use,  but  occasionally  a  small  tract  of  virgin 
oak  timber  is  found  and  sells  for  a  big 
price.  r.  s.  s. 

Flushing,  Ohio. 

Eastern  part  of  Schoharie  and  western 
part  of  Albany  counties,  upland,  clay  soil 
Main  crops  are  hay,  buckwheat,  oats.  About 
10  per  cent  of  farmers  engaged  in  dairy 
business,  land  mostly  good,  responds  to 
small  amount  of  fertilizer.  Land  values 
low.  A  small  farm  of  33  acres,  good  house, 
new  barn,  etc.,  adjoining  us.  recently  sold 
for  $750.  We  purchased  two  years  ago 
73  acres,  with  house,  barn,  poultry  house 
13x30.  good  small  orchard  and  other  fruit, 
for  $1,250.  Hay  now  bringing  $24 ;  oats 
60  cents ;  buckwheat  80.  Corn  costs  95 
cents;  bran  $1.60.  Eggs  bring  20  cents; 
butter  26  cents.  Good  work  horses  bring 
an  average  price  of  $150  ;  cows  $30  to  $60. 
A  neighbor  offers  a  Jersey  six  years  old 
testing  5.8,  eligible  to  registry,  for  $75. 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  h. 

Horses,  good  farm  chunks,  from  $200  to 
$250;  light  and  road,  $150  to  $200.  Cows, 
good  grade  Holsteins,  $50  to  $85 ;  common, 
$30  to  $50.  Hogs,  shotes,  $6  to  $9  ;  pigs, 
$2  to  $3.50 ;  sheep,  good  ewes,  $5  to  $7 ; 
common.  $3  to  $5  ;  chickens.  50  to  SO 
cents ;  hay,  good  Timothy.  $20  to  $23 ; 
clover,  $18  to  $21  ;  corn  fodder,  four  to 
seven  cents  per  bundle;  straw,  $10  to  $12 
per  ton;  corn,  60  to  70  cents;  oats.  50  to 
65  cents ;  wheat,  90  cents  to  $1.12  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  75  cents  to  $1 ;  milk,  at 
cheese  factory,  $1  per  100  pounds.  Cream¬ 
ery  pays  Elgin  price  and  gets  the  cream  at 
farmer’s  door. 

Apple  Creek.  O.  R.  s. 

Everything  very  scarce,  hay  from  $25  to 
$30 ;  wheat,  $1  ;  oats,  75  cents ;  corn,  80 
cents  to  $1  ;  horses,  fair,  from  $150  to 
$250 ;  cows,  $40  to  $80 ;  eggs,  15  cents ; 
butter,  30  cents ;  pigs,  six  weeks  old.  $6  to 
$8  per  pair  ;  hogs,  eight  and  nine  cents.  No 
straw  or  silage  sold,  and  very  little  manure, 
and  that  just  by  the  wagonload ;  at  the 
livery  or  feed  barns  brings  from  10  to  25 
cents  per  load.  No  milk  shipped  ;  five  cents 
per  quart  in  the  country ;  six.  seven  and 
eight  in  village  and  town.  Wet  weather 
has  held  corn  planting  back  greatly,  but 
most  of  it  is  in  by  this  time.  Good  pros¬ 
pects  for  fruit.  Meadows  look  better  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  w.  w.  d. 

Gloucester,  O. 

Not  many  auction  sales  around  here.  At 
one  on  May  23  the  prices  were  for  grade 
cows,  freshers,  $45  to  $55  ;  registered  milch 
cows,  $90  to  $110;  sound  young  horses, 
$150  to  $200 ;  plugs,  $50  to  $90  ;  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  four  to  seven  cents ;  calves,  suckers, 
seven  and  eight  cents  ;  drinkers  five  to  six 
cents.  Four  weeks’  pigs,  $3  each  :  sows  $18 
to  $25  each ;  no  sheep  sold.  Hay  $15  to 
$18  per  ton  at  barn;  potatoes,  $1.50  per 
bushel;  corn.  85  cents;  oats,  75  cents; 
wheat,  $1.20;  Timothy,  $18.  Alsike  $21. 
At  stores  eggs  20  cents  wholesale,  25  cents 
retail,  per  dozen.  Most  farmers  separate 
their  milk  and  send  cream  to  factory.  Last 
month  butter  fat  was  at  33  cents.  This 
has  been  a  very  backward,  cold  and  wet 
Spring;  had  frost  on  June  7,  turning  beans 
and  corn  yellow.  H.  b. 

Northfield,  Vt. 

There  is  not  in  this  section  a  farmer  who 
raises  enough,  or  has  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  to  justify  his  owning  a  farm.  Since 
they  sold  their  coal  they  are  living  on  the 
interest  of  the  money  and  are  letting  their 
farms  go  to  the  dogs.  You  can  get  good 
prices  for  produce  in  our  town.  Rhubarb, 
beets,  onions  and  carrots,  40  cents  dozen 
bunches,  seven  to  the  bunch.  Beans,  green, 
50  cents  to  $2  per  bushel  through  season. 
Tomatoes  50  cents  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  80 
cents  to  $2 ;  peas,  $1  to  $2 ;  Lima  beans, 
15  cents  to  25  cents  per  quart,  all  hulled: 
green  corn,  1 5  cents  to  40  cents  per  dozen  : 
rye,  per  bushel,  $1 ;  wheat.  $1.05 ;  corn. 
90  cents:  hay.  $30;  straw,  $10.  Eggs  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter.  30  cents 
to  40  cents  pound ;  chickens,  hens  and 
roosters,  12  to  15  cents  per  pound,  live. 
These  are  the  prices  I  got  or  was  offered ; 
did  not  sell  my  hay  or  straw.  C.  G. 

Lafayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  about  $25  a  ton ;  wheat  $1.25  a 
bushel  wholesale,  corn  88  cents  a  bushel 
wholesale ;  oats  about  65  cents  a  bushel ; 
potatoes  $1.25  a  bushel ;  good  horses  $150 
to  $200.  and  more ;  good  mules  per  pair 
$400  to  $475.  Cows  $50  to  $90 ;  stock 
bulls  $35  to  $50.  Fat  steers  $7.25  to  $8 
per  100.  Eggs,  16  cents  a  dozen ;  butter 
28  cents  a  pound  this  week,  preceding 
weeks  30  cents  and  32  cents  a  pound.  A 
grocer  from  Lebanon  has  a  route  through 
here  and  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  is 
what  he  pays  at  the  house.  Not  much 
butter  is  made;  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 
of  Hershey,  Pa.,  gets  most  of  the  milk :  the 
present  price  paid  is  about  $1.50  per  100 ; 
the  price  during  the  Winter  months  was 
$1.90  per  100.  The  milk  has  to  be  hauled 
each  morning  to  local  stations  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  where  it  is  fetched  by  the  company’s 
gasoline  truck.  s.  e.  s. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

At  public  sales  hay  brought  $20  at  barn ; 
oats  65  cents,  corn  35  pounds,  40  to  45 
cents;  wheat  $1.12  to  $1.15;  potatoes, 
$1.50 ;  silage  not  sold,  cannot  get  enough 
for  the  farmers’  own  use,  as  this  is  a 
dairy  section,  also  market  garden.  Milk 
from  12%  to  16  cents  at  barn  ;  butter  35 
to  40  cents  per  pound ;  eggs  20  to  25 
cents;  apples  $1.25  per  bushel.  Garden 
stuff,  onions,  three  bunches  for  25  cents, 
three  to  four  to  bunch  ;  pie  plant  20  to  40 
cents  per  dozen  bunches,  three  to  four 
stalks  to  bunch.  Horses  $200  to  $350  per 
head  as  to  quality;  cows  from  $25  to  $150 
as  to  kind  and  quantity  of  milk  ;  hogs  $9.50 
per  head  dressed;  veal  calves  12%  cents 
dressed;  chickens  12%  to  20  cents,  either 
live  or  dressed.  No  manure  sold  but  would 
cost  50  cents  per  load  or  about  35  cents 
per  month  per  horse.  Very  few  sheep  in 
this  section,  dogs  all  loose.  c.  m.  xx. 

Girard,  Ohio. 

I  can  give  you  prices  which  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving — mostly  direct  to  consumer:  Eggs, 
25  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  35  cents  per 
pound ;  milk,  six  cents  per  quart ;  cream, 
25  per  cent  fat.  40  cents  per  quart.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  $1.25  per  bushel.  Pork  by  the  side 
to  local  dealers,  10  cents;  salt  pork,  11 
cents.  1  have  made  inquiries  from  some  of 
the  butchers  and  they  say  live  hogs  are 


worth  six  to  6%  cents.  Beef  on  the  hoof, 
three  to  five  cents.  There  is  no  beef  grown 
here— mostly  Jerseys,  a  few  Guernseys,  Hol¬ 
steins  and  more  scrubs.  Potato  buyers  from 
Boston  are  offering  $1.25  per  bushel  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Loose  hay  is  selling  for  $10  to  $12; 
marsh  hay,  $7  to  $9.  Corn  is  selling  for 
$2.10  per  112-pound  bag.  Our  apples — 
Spy,  Bellefleur,  McIntosh  and  Fameuse, 
nearly  200  barrels  in  all— sold  for  an 
average  of  $3  per  barrel.  Dairy  cows  are 
selling  from  $25  to  $60.  Nothing  is  sold 
here  at  auction.  Cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  etc., 
are  bought  by  dealers  and  shipped  alive  to 
Brighton  market.  D-  F. 

Addison,  Me. 

Horses,  as  to  size  and  condition,  $100  to 
$250.  Milch  cows,  $35  to  $75.  Beef  cat¬ 
tle,  5%  cents  a  pound  live,  dressed  beef, 
12  to  22  cents  per  pound.  Sheep,  any  old 
price,  $3  to  $10,  the  $3  is  generally  what 
is  given  on  the  market.  Pigs,  eight  weeks 
old,  $2  to  $5,  according  to  breeding ;  Stock¬ 
ers,  seven  cents  a  pound,  fat,  ■  nine  cents 
pound.  Veals,  seven  cents  a  pound  live, 
dressed,  12  to  18  cents  a  pound,  retail. 
Chickens,  roosters,  11  cents,  hens,  fat, 
12  cents  a  pound,  dressed.  17  to  20  cents. 
Milk,  eight  cents  a  quart  from  wagon. 
Butter  28  cents ;  eggs,  15  cents  a  dozen. 
Feed  of  all  kinds  high.  Hay,  $25  a  ton ; 
straw,  $7  to  $9  a  ton;  wheat.  $1.10;  corn, 
70  cents ;  oats,  55  cents.  Bran  per  100 
pounds,  $1.60;  middlings,  $1.55:  oil  meal, 
$2;  corn  and  oat  chop,  $1.65;  hominy  meal, 
$1.55;  cornmeal,  $2.10;  cracked  corn,  $2.25; 
Alfalfa  meal.  $1.80;  gluten  feed,  $1.70; 
chick  feed.  $2.75;  beef  scraps.  $3.50;  oyster 
shells,  75  cents.  Timothy  seed,  $8  a  bushel ; 
clover  seed,  $14.  Potatoes  sold  last  Fall 
here  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  now  those  that 
have  to  buy  pay  $1.25  per  bushel.  Beans, 
Lima,  nine  cents ;  navy,  seven  cents  a 
pound ;  onions,  eight  cents  pound ;  hams, 
18  cents;  shoulders.  16  cents;  sides,  22; 
sausage,  16;  mutton,  18;  flour,  $1.40  to 
$1.80  per  50- pound  sack.  C.  E.  s. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

Horses,  heavy.  $200  to  $300:  light  $125  to 
$150,  with  good  demand  :  very  few  are 
raised  in  this  section.  Milk  is  the  chief 
product  here ;  very  few  farms  that  do  not 
keep  a  dairy,  as  we  are  in  touch  with 
Cleveland.  Youngstown  and  Pittsburg. 
Whole  milk  at  factories  for  May.  $1.25  per 
100  pounds  for  3.5  milk.  Cream  shippers 
receive  for  May,  June  and  July  three  cents 
per  point  of  24  per  cent  cream;  sour  cream 
gathered  three  times  a  week,  shipped  to 
Cleveland,  is  sold  for  Elgin  prices  for  the 
butter  fat  it  contains.  Many  farmers  are 
becoming  disguested  with  the  rigid  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  inspection,  and  are  patronizing 
the  sour  cream  route.  Milk  dealers  are 
doing  all  possible  to  keep  sour  cream  ship¬ 
pers  out.  in  places  offering  cream  haulers 
$50  to  leave  their  route.  Oats  60  cents 
per  bushel ;  corn  85  cents.  Hay  scarce 
and  ready  sale  at  $25  per  ton.  Grass  this 
year  looking  well.  Wheat  making  a  good 
showing.  Potatoes  high  and  scarce :  seed 
potatoes  bring  $1.25  per  bushel.  Butter, 
separated,  34  cents,  dairy  30  cents.  Eggs 
20  cents  per  dozen,  incubator  chicks  eight 
to  10  cents  each.  Six-weeks-old  pigs  $3. 
Cows  coming  fresh  in  November  $40  to  $50, 
good  grades,  fresh  or  Fall  springers,  $60 
to  $100.  Purebred  Holsteins  are  in  great 
demand,  and  readily  bring  from  $200  to 
$1,000  according  to  tests  and  breeding. 
Small  heifer  calves  from  such  cows  bring 
from  $100  to  $300  at  birth.  J.  L. 

Chardon,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ever  Notice 

A  Field  of 
Indian  Corn 

in  the  glory  of  its  growing  ? 

The  best  part  of  selected 
pearly  white  Indian  Corn  is 
used  in  making 

Post 

Toasties 


EVERY 
BUILDING 
ON  YOUR 
FARM— 


oufrht  to  l»e 
built  of  Con¬ 
crete —  then 
they  would, 
last  forever 
— never have 
to  be  painted 

or  repaired  and  beat  ot  all  would  Ihj  Fireproof.  Use  concrete 
and  you  will  increase  the  value  of  your  buildings  f>0%.  If  you 
have  aand  and  gravel,  you  can  make  your  own  concrete — in¬ 
stall  one  of  our  Hercules  Junior  Block  Machined  and  make 
it  into  building  blocks.  These  are  easy  to  make  and  easy 
to  lay  and  will  make  your  buildings  attractive — give  them 
a  style  it  would  he  impossible  to  get  otherwise.  With  these 
machines,  blocks  can  he  made  for  Silos,  KesidenoeR,  Barns, 
etc.  Protect  your  family,  your  stock,  your  grain  by  building 
with  concrete  blocks.  Out  illustrated  book  tells  all  about  it — 
it’s  free  for  the  asking — mention  Catalog  “D”  when  writing. 


Century  Cement  Machine  Co. ,219  Mill  St.. Rochester,  N.Y. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  eheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — SO  days’  free 
trial.  Send  tor  catalogue  today. 

EM*  Engirt*  Co.,M  Mullat  St.,  Dttrtll,  HI*K 


Pump  All  tlio  Wnter  Yon  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 
^troubles  or  expensej 
^  with  an  autev, 
matic 


Raises 
water  30 
feet  for each 
foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping 
expense.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate,  FREE. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  Tho 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Betterthan 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
„  comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 

Llow  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

,  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.  pc^r,r»08 


Farrell’s 
Improved 
II  ay 

Unloader 

This  hoist 
has  advant¬ 
ages  f  ound 
in  no  other. 

>ry  up-to-date  farm  needs.  Operated  by 
steam  or  gasoline  engine.  Write  for  full  information  and 
price.  JOHN  FARRELL,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 


HAY' 

CAPS 

Waterproof 


Stack,  Implement,  Wagon, 
and  Farm  Covers,  Water¬ 
proof  or  Plain  Canvas, 
Plant  Bed  Cloth. 
Sheeting,  Tents,  etc 

Henry  Derby,  123-Y  Chambers  St„  New  York. 


TV/fOST  durable  fence 
1VJ.  made.  Heaviest  wires” 
Double  galvanized.  St 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.’ 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  O. 


[|] 


I 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
lworkt  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis- 
Itributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
If  or  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
iBuilders  Device, Post  Puller,  l.tftlng  and  Pull- 
ling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
Iby  Contraciors.Teamsters.Farmers,  Factories 
land  others.  Weighs  24  lbs.,llftsor  pulls  3  tons. 
I  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
lABTOMATIC  JACK  CO.,  BoxlSO,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  >30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


This  food  is  care  fully 
cooked — in  a  factory  that  is 
clean  and  spotless — not  a  hand 
touching  it  at  any  stage  of  the 
making. 

Post  Toasties  with  cream 
and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  are  an 
ideal  dish.  Serve  sometimes 
with  fresh  strawberries  added. 


<< 


The  Memory  Lingers  if 

Sold  by  Grocers 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


UME=SliLPHUR  HYDROMETER  ive  Fruit-Grower? 


Price  By  Mail  With  Test 
and  Imtnictior.A. _ ■„  _ 

A««nu  Wanted  ».  very  where  - 

CAKBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondafe,  Pa. 


Ill  fr  V-trir-CS 


mEHIS\ 


>  that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books— “What  & ’llow 

.  _ _ _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents  <£  112-p.  Guide  Froe!  Send  sketch  or  model 
tor  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C. 

WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound...  3 — 4 — 5  Cents 
Torn 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 

_ 725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE  7%c  ib. 

From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata- 
_ log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Molroso,  O. 

DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

m  w  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARI  IN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

7f>c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "Bow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.  DIt.  H.  SOMERVILLE, .Chest  Springs,  Pa, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberries. — Our  crop  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  had,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  I  did  not  quite  expect  this. 
There  has  been  too  much  rain,  and 
the  grass  and  weeds  beat  us  until  part 
of  the  field  looked  like  a  meadow.  The 
berries  came  on,  however,  and  were 
certainly  large  and  fine;  we  got  most 
of  them  off.  Of  course,  there  had  to 
be  a  heavy  rain  on  Saturday  in  the 
height  of  the  picking,  and  many  ber¬ 
ries  softened  or  rotted  over  Sunday, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  the  most 
satisfactory  crop  we  have  ever  picked. 
Practically  all  were  sold  in  what  we 
call  our  local  trade — only  a  few  crates 
were  sent  by  express.  In  some  cases 
people  will  come  with  motor  cars  and 
take  two  or  more  crates.  Others  drive 
to  the  farm  and  get  five  boxes  or  more. 
I  find  that  if  you  let  people  know  that 
your  stuff  is  superior  they  will  usually 
plan  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  it.  One 
plan  is  to  get  three  or  four  neighbors 
to  take  a  crate  of  berries  each  day. 
One  day  it  goes  to  Mrs.  Jones  who 
passes  out  what  the  others  want  and 
cans  the  rest.  Next  day  Mrs.  Brown 
has  the  crate,  and  so  on.  Near  large 
towns  this  can  be  worked,  and  it  makes 
a  very  satisfactory'-  trade.  Our  three 
little  boys  wanted  to  sell  berries,  so  we 
started  them  off  with  Madge  and  the 
wagon.  The  10-year-old  drove  and  the 
six-  and  seven-year  youngster  sold. 
They  took  40  quarts  the  first  day  and 
sold  38.  One  day  they  sold  over  50. 
They  get  10  per  cent,  of  their  sales 
and  enjoy  the  work.  Madge  is  perfectly 
safe  and  those  little  boys  all  know  how 
to  drive.  It  is  good  business  training 
for  them  and  a  help  in  this  busy  season. 

Varieties. — We  have  only  one  to  re¬ 
port,  as  usual — Marshall.  Nothing  like 
standing  right  by  old  friends  when 
they  use  you  well.  People  come  hooting 
at  me  for  growing  Marshall  when  there 
are  so  many  better  varieties.  They'  say 
Marshall  is  a  “back  number.'”  No  doubt, 
but  it  is  like  a  good  book  or  paper, 
every  back  number  is  full  of  enduring 
and  helpful  matter.  I  grant  that  Mar¬ 
shall  is  a  light  yielder,  a  poor  plant- 
maker  and  very  inferior  in  light  soil 
or  in  a  close  matted  row.  It  must  be 
petted  and  suited  in  culture  and  soil, 
but  when  you  do  suit  it  the  berries 
will  be  larger,  finer,  handsomer  and 
higher  flavor  than  any  other  we  have 
tried.  We  test  many  new  ones  and 
see  the  others  growing.  This  year  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  garden.  Two 
or  three  are  good,  and  if  I  were  ship¬ 
ping  berries  I  should  plant  heavily  of 
one  new  seedling.  It  is  productive  and 
firm — -but  there  you  stop.  ’If,  after 
supplying  Marshall,  we  put  this  new 
berry  before  our  cusomers  we  should 
have  no  end  of  trouble.  Let  any  berry 
grower  put  out  a  few  Marshalls  and 
care  for  them  properly,  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  his  family  will  find  the  place 
and  reject  other  sorts  for  their  own 
eating.  It  is  like  some  of  those  farmers 
with  herds  of  big  cattle  keeping  a  little 
Jersey  cow  tucked  away  in  one  corner 
to  provide  the  family  milk  and  cream. 
Take  some  of  these  men  who  sell  Ben 
Davis  apples  by  the  hundred  barrels — 
the  family  bin  is  filled  with  Jonathan  or 
McIntosh.  Others  will  say  the  same 
thing  of  other  strawberry  varieties.  One 
man  told  me  his  customers  preferred 
Stevens  because  they  thought  the  dark 
crimson  color  of  Marshall  showed  that 
it  was  overripe.  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  flat  flavor  of  Stevens  can  melt 
in  the  mouth  of  any  normal  human 
being,  but  this  man’s  customers  call  for 
it.  We  could  tell  some  big  stories  of 
yield  and  price  of  Marshalls,  but  big 
stories  trip  people  up  rather  than  help 
them.  They  are  only  good  for  a  fancy 
trade  in  big  berries  or  for  the  real 
thing  in  a  home  garden.  We  have  our 
usual  trouble  this  year  in  getting  pickers 
to  handle  the  fruit  right.  The  average 
beginner  sees  the  big  red  berries  and 
proceeds  to  pull  them  off  as  he  would 
apples.  This  means  crushed  and  bruised 
fruit.  I  found  one  picker  breaking  off 
fruit  stems,  picking  off  the  few  ripe 
berries  and  throwing  the  dozen  green 
ones  away.  We  picked  him  out  of  the 
patch  about  as  berries  ought  not  to 
be  picked,  we  do  not  want  the  berry 
touched  with  the  hand  at  all.  We  take 
hold  of  the  stem,  pinch  it  off  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  nails  and  use  the  short 
stem  as  a  handle  to  put  it  in  the  box. 
The  proper  way  to  pick  these  fancy  ber¬ 
ries  is  to  employ  careful  men  or  wom¬ 
en  and  pay  them  by  the  day.  Let  them 
pick  into  baskets  or  pans  and  have  one 
or  more  careful  women  to  sort  and 
pack  the  fruit  from  these  pans.  The 
more  fancy  your  trade  is  the  more  care¬ 
less  picking  will  queer  it. 


What  Now? — That  is  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  which  always  comes  in  strawberry 
time.  What  happens  to  the  plants  after 
picking?  All  I  can  tell  is  what  wg 
do.  Our  plants  were  set  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  We  let  many  runners 
go  to  fill  our  plant  trade  and  the  grass 
and  weeds  worked  in.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  fruiting  the  whole  field  will 
be  cut  off  with  the  mowing  machine. 
Without  waiting  for  it  to  dry  so  as  to 
burn  this  cutting  will  be  raked  and  piled 
around  some  nearby  trees.  Then  we 
expect  to  take  out  the  center  disks  of 
our  double-action  Cutaway  and  work 
both  ways,  leaving  the  parent  plants 
where  they  were  put  originally  and 
chopping  out  the  middles.  If  this  does 
not  work  we  use  a  small  plow,  go  both 
ways  and  follow  with  the  cultivator. 
The  object  is  to  clean  out  the  middles. 
Then  the  parent  plants  will  be  well 
fertilized  and  forced  to  throw  out  run¬ 
ners.  If  we  were  after  a  full  fruit 
crop  all  but  five  runners  from  each 
parent  would  be  cut  off,  but  as  we  want 
potted  and  layer  plants,  we  let  more 
of  them  grow,  keeping  the  middles  clean 
and  not  letting  the  plant-making  go 
too  far.  Of  course,  this  means  fewer 
berries,  but  the  plant  trade  more  than 
makes  up.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
other  methods.  Some  who  grow  in 
matted  rows  cut  and  burn  and  then  plow 
a  furrow  from  each  side  over  the  fruit¬ 
ing  row.  Then  they  work  this  ridge 
down  with  the  cultivator  and  start  the 
new  plants  in  fresh  vigor.  Others  plow 
out  the  fruiting  row  and  start  a  new 
one  in  what  was  the  middle  of  the 
old  bed.  In  all  cases  the  object  is  to 
cut  back  the  plants  and  stimulate  a  new 
strong  growth  by  feeding  and  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Invalids. — Spot  came  hobbling  up 
from  the  pasture  on  three  legs,  ap- 


a  plow  and  draft  horse,  and  everybody 
seems  to  know  it  except  Tom  himself 
at  those  moments  when  his  mother’s 
sporting  blood  sets  him  wrong.  At 
times  this  big,  clumsy  colt  has  dreams 
of  the  race  track.  Very  likely  he 
boasted  to  Brownie  how  he  could  show 
her  the  dust  if  he  had  her  chance — • 
and  she  lashed  at  him  with  those 
nimble  little  feet.  Tom’s  mother  is 
not  the  first  one  to  get  her  boy  into 
troubles  very  much  like  this  in  all  its 
details.  An  open  wound  on  the  hock 
joint  is  bad  and  dangerous  business. 
We  have  kept  the  wound  dressed  and 
the  joint  wrapped  in  cold  bandages  to 
reduce  the  fever.  I  think  the  horse  will 
get  through.  It  is  hard  to  see  half 
your  big  team  in  the  hospital  with  the 
corn  not  all  planted  and  the  weeds 
growing  and  the  Cutaway  standing  idle. 

Value  of  Standing  Crops. — There 
are  a  number  of  questions  like  this : 

I  have  about  four  acres  in  Winter  rye, 
also  four  in  Timothy  (alone),  seeded  first 
time  last  Fall.  Both  promise  a  fair  crop. 
What  would  be  about  a  reasonable  price  to 
ask  for  both  per  acre,  the  buyer  to  harvest, 
considering  that  there  is  a  general  good 
crop  of  both  in  sight?  What  is  about  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  hay  and  straw? 

New  Jersey.  a. 

In  our  section  the  average  yield 
might  run  one  and  one-half  tons  of 
hay,  or  one  ton  of  straw  and  20  bushels 
of  rye  grain  per  acre.  If  anything,  it 
would  be  under  those  figures,  yet  it 
might  in  exceptional  cases  be  double, 
I  could  not  venture  a  guess  at  a  price 
without  seeing  and  estimating  the  crop. 
When  the  cutting  is  done  on  shares  the 
worker  usually  gets  half  the  crop  and 
delivers  the  other  half  in  the  owner’s 
barn.  That  is  the  usual  practice,  and 
it  has  established  the  rule  of  paying 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  probable 
value  when  the  crop  is  bought  standing. 
The  buyer  takes  the  risk  of  bad  weather 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  FOUR-FOOTED  REDHEADS. 


parently  in  great  pain.  Spot  is  the 
new  cow.  We  led  her  home  about 
four  miles  some  two  weeks  ago.  No, 
there  was  no  such  experience  as  we 
had  with  that  Florida  cow.  Spot  has 
no  wild  woods  blood  in  her.  She  made 
no  fight  and  struggle,  but  came  along 
like  a  trained  dog  or  horse.  But  from 
the  way  she  limped  home  from  pasture, 
you  would  have  said  every  joint  in  her 
leg  and  shoulder  had  been  pulled  off  its 
hinges.  I  have  seen  men  limp  about  as 
badly  from  the  effect  of  a  sore  toe, 
but  we  forgot  that  at  Spot’s  painful 
draggle.  So  we  got  the  vet  to  set  that 
shoulder  right.  But  he  could  find 
nothing  wrong  with  shoulder  or  leg  or 
knee.  Every  bone  was  in  place,  and 
there  was  no  pain  until  you  got  down 
to  one  claw  of  the  left  front  foot. 
When  you  touched  that  it  was  like  step¬ 
ping  on  the  toe  of  a  gouty  man.  It 
was  not  foot  rot,  but  something  seemed 
to  have  worked  into  that  claw  to  raise 
a  revolution.  The  treatment  was  to 
cut  away  the  horn  at  the  bottom  of 
this  claw  and  pack  a  dressing  on  it. 
Spot  now  carries  her  foot  in  a  bag. 
She  still  limps  a  little,  but  is  bearing 
more  and  more  her  weight  upon  that 
foot.  You  would  hardly  think  that 
one  small  claw  could  dominate  all  the 
rest  of  a  large  cow,  but  watch  the  way 
some  big  men  put  on  the  agony  over 
a  bruised  toe  nail  or  a  blister  on  their 
heel.  I  never  saw  exactly  such  a  case 
as  Spot’s  before.  This  cow  starts  with 
something  over  20  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  but  it  will  test  about  one  per  cent, 
higher  in  fat  than  Mollie’s.  We  shall 
keep  their  records  side  by  side.  .  .  . 

The  other  invalid  is  Tom,  the  big  gray 
colt.  Brownie  lashed  out  at  him  and 
hit  him  on  the  hock  join£.  I  know  not 
the  origin  of  this  quarrel/Tom’s  mother 
had  some  little  spirit  and  speed,  which 
she  mixed  in  with  his  father’s  big  feet 
and  powerful  frame.  Tom  is  built  for 


and  delays  and  discounts  this  in  his 
price.  At  auctions  we  have  had  stand¬ 
ing  grass  sell  at  from  $5  to  $12  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  crop  and  the 
season.  This  figures  cured  hay  at  $18 
or  more  per  ton.  Some  good  farmer 
could  estimate  closely  what  it  ought 
to  cost  to  handle  this  crop  and  about 
what  it  will  yield.  No  one  could  tell 
you  without  going  through  the  crop  and 
studying  it.  We  should  either  get  some 
farmer  to  do  this  and  sell  on  his  fig¬ 
ures  or  let  some  one  cut  it  on  the  half 
share. 

A  Mulching  Discovery. — These  back- 
to-the-landers  and  “agriculturists”  get 
some  fun  out  of  farming — when  they 
have  the  price  to  pay  for  it.  Here  is  a 
discovery : 

One  delight  of  farming  is  that  any  green¬ 
horn  may  find  out  something  new.  In  fact 
the  greener  your  horn  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  do  so  because  you  are  less  set  in 
your  ways  and  less  a  slave  to  authority. 
Here  is  an  idea  that  I  cheerfully  dedicate 
to  my  fellow  greenhorns.  Maybe  I'm  a  dis¬ 
coverer.  Witch  grass,  or  twitch  grass  as 
a  neighbor  calls  it,  got  into  my  asparagus 
bed.  I  mowed  the  grass,  covered  the  bed 
with  a  single  layer  of  newspapers  and  threw 
manure,  straw  and  trash  on  the  papers  to 
hold  them  down.  The  asparagus  comes  up 
through  the  paper  and  the  grass  is  killed. 
Perhaps  it  needs  a  rain  to  soften  the  paper 
or  you  can  sprinkle  it  with  water.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  mulch  other  things.  Cover 
the  ground  about  your  young  trees  with 
newspapers  and  throw  dirt,  manure,  straw 
or  other  things  on  the  paper.  You  can  use 
as  many  thicknesses  as  you  like  here.  Grass 
cannot  grow  and  the  moisture  is  retained. 
I  am  going  to  set  a  strawbery  bed  in  this 
way,  bringing  each  plant  up  through  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  w.  c.  deiiing. 

The  slave  to  authority  will  certainly 
be  bossed  and  cuffed  by  events.  Our 
good  friend  has  demonstrated  one  of 
the  theories  of  killing  out  this  much- 
named  and  much-cursed  grass.  If  you 
can  prevent  its  growing  above  ground 
you  smother  it  or  shut  off  its  wind 
and  it  cannot  live.  Sheep  do  this  by 
keeping  the  blades  nibbled  close.  Buck¬ 


wheat  or  other  rank-growing  crops  do 
it  by  shutting  off  most  of  its  growth. 
A  mulch  of  straw,  manure,  sawdust  or 
shavings  will  also  do  it  by  “shutting 
off  its  wind.”  That  is  what  the  paper 
did  when  held  down  by  manure  or 
straw.  This  is  not  new,  but  one  of  the 
good  things  which  ought  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over.  We  have  tried  the 
paper  around  trees.  It  does  the  work 
by  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  cool  and 
smothering  weeds  and  grass.  As  for  the 
strawberries — the  scheme  has  been  tried 
in  various  ways.  We  have  known 
people  to  bore  auger  holes  in  boards 
and  let  the  strawberry  plants  grow  up 
through  those  holes.  No  mulching  or 
cultivation  was  required.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  an  attempted  boom  for 
growing  strawberries  on  barrels.  The 
barrels  were  packed  full  of  dirt,  then 
anger  holes  were  bored  through  the 
about  200  auger  holes  were  bored 
through  the  barrel  staves  into  the  soil.  A 
strawberry  plant  was  to  be  set  in  each 
hole  and  well  packed  in.  The  barrel  stood 
on  end  and  was  watered  at  the  head. 
Those  200  strawberry  plants  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  sail  in  and  each  produce  a 
quart  of  berries.  You  see  how  the 
“system”  figured  out.  At  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  you  could  put  3,000  barrels  on  an 
acre  and  that  meant  60,000  quarts  at  15 
cents  a  quart.  You  cannot  any  more 
deny  it  than  you  can  these  poultry 
“systems.”  I  tried  it  and  spent  about 
$10  in  fitting  up  a  barrel.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  we  had  five  living  plants 
looking  through  these  holes!  Of  course. 
I  know  the  answer  from  the  gentlemen 
who  sell  these  “systems” — “ You  haven’t 
the  brains  required  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess!”  I  admit  it,  and  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has — so  we  stick  to  the 
good  old  ways. 

Happy  Redheads. — The  picture  shows 
where  a  bunch  of  our  redheads  live  un¬ 
der  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  No,  we 
haven’t  come  to  the  point  of  turning  the 
children  out  to  pasture,  they  are  worth 
too  much  yet,  and  we  can  squeeze  out 
room  for  them  inside  the  house.  These 
redheads  walk  on  four  feet;  they  are 
Jersey  Red  hogs.  In  former  years  we 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  of  keeping 
pigs.  The  ordinary  pen  is  a  filthy  and 
foolish  contrivance  in  which  to  make 
good  pork.  The  opposite  system  of  let¬ 
ting  the  pigs  run  at  pasture  or  in  an 
ot  chard  has  its  good  points,  and  also 
some  disadvantages.  Unless  you  are 
careful  to  feed  them  properly,  the  hogs 
will  gnaw  or  rub  some  of  the  younger 
trees.  Some  breeds  are  worse  than 
others  in  this  respect.  A  pig-tight  fence 
in  our  country  is  somewhat  like  an  an¬ 
gel’s  visit,  not  frequently  experienced, 
and  the  pigs  often  break  out  and  do 
damage  to  the  crops.  The  ordinary  pas¬ 
ture  hardly  pays,  as  our  land  is  too  val¬ 
uable,  and  would  better  be  kept  in  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  So  this  year  we  try  the 
plan  of  keeping  the  pigs  in  portable 
houses  and  yards.  The  house  shown  in 
the  picture  is  on  runners,  and  easily 
hauled  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
good  horse.  The  pen  is  portable,  hooked 
together  at  the  comers  and  heavy 
enough  so  that  the  hogs  cannot  easily 
throw  it  down.  In  case  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  this,  a  crooked  stick  driven  into 
the  ground,  with  a  crook  over  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fence,  will  hold  it  firmer. 
Inside  this  pen  we  have  three  pigs.  As 
an  experiment,  they  are  being  fed  on 
the  dish-water  from  the  kitchen,  thick¬ 
ened  with  a  mixture  of  middlings  and 
cornmeal  and  weeds  from  the  garden. 
The  house  is  hauled  from  place  to  place 
on  the  sod  under  the  trees  every  two  or 
three  days.  The  hogs  rip  up  the  sod 
and  apparently  get  a  large  amount  of 
food  out  of  the  roots  and  grass.  The 
bare  spot  in  front  shows  what  happens 
after  these  hogs  get  through  playing 
tennis  with  their  snout.  This  is  the  best 
system  we  have  yet  found;  but  little 
time  is  required  to  change  the  location. 
The  hogs  are  quiet  and  clean,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  steady  growth,  and  they  give  the 
finest  kind  of  culture  for  the  orchard 
tree.  A  similar  plan  could  be  followed 
by  hauling  such  a  house  up  and  down 
through  the  rows  of  an  orchard ;  in  fact, 
these  redheads  are  having  a  happytime. 

h.  w.  c. 


Teacher: — “Now,  children,  are  your 
fathers  mammals  or  invertebrates?” 
Child  (timidly  after  a  painful  silence: 
— “Please,  miss,  they’re  all  Republicans 
in  this  ward.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Dashaway. — “Yes,  while  we 
were  in  Egypt  we  visited  the  Pyramids. 
They  were  literally  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics.” 

Mrs.  Pneurichs — “Ugh  !  wasn’t  you 
afraid  some  of  ’em  would  get  on  you?” 
— Puck. 
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Ruralisms 

Transplanting  Evergreens. 

B.  G.  M.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. — Is  there  any 
time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  when  evergreen  trees  can 
be  successfully  transplanted?  Trees  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans. — Evergreens  often  succeed  well 
planted  in  August.  They  are  the  most 
sensitive  of  any  trees  to  drying  while 
being  removed,  and  if  the  roots  are 
once  allowed  to  become  dry  no  amount 
of  pains  or  trouble  can  restore  the  lost 
vitality.  For  this  reason  the  transplant¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  done  on  a  rainy  or 
cloudy  day.  When  filling  press  the 
earth  firmly  so  as  to  have  it  compact 
about  the  roots.  The  soil  must  be  finely 
pulverized  and  no  lumps  allowed.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  hand  to 
place  the  soil  in  spaces  where  the  spade 
cannot  go.  It  is  desirable  to  shorten 
the  limbs  one-third  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  roots.  This  should  not  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  the 
tree,  but  when  the  roots  are  severely 
mutilated  the  whole  top  makes  more  of 
a  draft  on  them  for  moisture  than  the 
roots  can  supply.  Another  way  is  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  branches,  leav¬ 
ing  the  strong  ones  that  are  in  position 
to  give  the  tree  a  well-shaped  top. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


Honoring  an  Apple. 

An  interesting  ceremony  occurred 
near  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  June  8.  A 
monument  was  unveiled  to  an  apple  tree. 
The  farmers  of  Dundas  Co.,  Ont., 
raised  the  money  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  placed  a  marble  stone  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  original  McIntosh 
Red  apple  tree  grew.  The  old  tree  stood 
for  over  a  century  and  then  fell.  The 
Toronto  Daily  Mail  gives  the  following 
bit  of  history: 

About  115  years  ago  Mr.  John  McIntosh, 
who  came  to  Canada  with  the  United  States 
Loyalists,  and  settled  in  Matilda  Township, 
found  a  number  of  young  apple  trees  while 
clearing  a  place  for  a  home.  These  he  pre¬ 
served.  One  of  them  produced  fruit  of  such 
superior  color  and  quality  that  he  named 
it  McIntosh  Red.  It  bore  an  abundance  of 
fruit  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  who  could  appreciate  its  worth  and 
possibilities.  Ilis  son  Allan  propagated 
from  it,  and  commenced  to  disseminate  the 
variety.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  widely 
circulated,  and  now  is  planted  in  all  parts 
of  the  continent  where  dessert  apples  flour¬ 
ish.  In  1893  the  old  tree  was  partly  in¬ 
jured  by  fire,  but  continued  to  bear  on  one 
side  until  1908,  when  it  failed  forever.  On 
the  old  McIntosh  homestead  due  honor  is 
being  done  to  it  and  to  its  discoverer  in 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument.  The  occa¬ 
sion  is  a  deserving  tribute  to  both. 


BREEDING  OUT  “HOBO”  TREES. 

Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  of  California,  says 
that  the  Washington  Navel  orange 
“possesses  the  sporting  habit  to  a  high 
degree.”  Orchards  from  wood  which 
was  cut  indiscriminately  from  all  sorts 
of  trees  contain  many  worthless  speci¬ 
mens.  How  can  the  orange  grower  feel 
sure  that  all  his  trees  are  high  class? 
In  the  California  Cultivator  Mr.  Coit 
suggests  the  following : 

In  the  first  place  and  in  regard  to  exist¬ 
ing  groves  which  contain  barren  or  “hobo” 
trees,  there  is  evidently  only  one  solution 
and  that  consists  in  removing  the  tops  of 
all  barren  or  otherwise  undesirable  and  un¬ 
profitable  trees  and  budding  them  over  to 
pure  Washington  Navel.  No  amount  of 
cultivation,  fertilization  or  irrigation  will 
make  a  hobo  tree  change  its  habit.  Bud¬ 
ding  over  is  the  only  remedy.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  in  regard  to  all  future  orange 
orchards  the  problem  is  :  How  ai'e  we  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  distribution  and  planting  of 
all  such  worthless  hobo  trees?  My  plan  is 
for  some  State  agency  to  offer  to  furnish 
to  any  nurseryman  or  private  grower  mak¬ 
ing  application  therefor,  a  trained  inspector 
who  will  carefully  examine  the  trees  and 
their  fruit  from  which  buds  are  desired. 
If  these  conform  to  the  high  standard  set, 
the  inspector  will  personally  supervise  the 
cutting  of  buds  and  will  oversee  in  person 
the  setting  of  the  buds  in  the  root  stocks. 
After  the  buds  are  placed,  the  inspector 
will  attach  to  each  tree  a  metal  seal  with 
copyrighted  monogram  bearing  the  name 
of  the  variety  and  the  kind  of  root  stock. 
This  seal  is  to  be  attached  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  remain  on  the  tree  while  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  avenues  of  trade  and  until 
the  final  owner  breaks  and  discards  it  after 
the  tree  is  set  in  its  permanent  position 
in  the  orchard.  It  is  not  proposed  to  ad¬ 
vocate  any  law  to  compel  nurserymen  to 
handle  sealed  trees  only,  for  the  public  will 
certainly  demand  sealed  trees  and  lie  glad 
to  pay  more  for  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
available. 

At  present  the  government  inspects  and 
guarantees  the  freedom  from  disease  of  all 
meats  slaughtered  in  the  great  packing 
houses.  The  State  analyzes  our  fertilizers, 
insecticides  and  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 
Many  cities  have  laws  setting  a  standard 
for  milk  at  retail,  the  amount  of  moisture 
allowable  in  butter,  etc.  And  yet  the  per¬ 
son  who  comes  here,  secures  land  and  buys 
orange  trees  to  plant  on  it,  has  no  possible 
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way  of  determining  whether  the  trees  were 
budded  from  standard  Navels  or  from  hobo, 
Australian  degenerates.  Is  there  not  a  de¬ 
mand  for  some  system  by  which  trees  with 
known  antecedents  may  be  placed  on  the 
market?  I  think  there  is.  In  these  days 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  “pedi¬ 
greed”  nursery  stock.  Usually  what  is  sold 
as  pedigreed  stock  is  stock  whose  scions  are 
said  to  have  been  cut  from  a  tree  or  trees 
which  are  said  to  have  yielded  exceptionally 
well.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  protect  from  ignorant  or  careless 
dealers.  The  unit  of  the  plant  i«  not  tree; 
it  is  the  bud.  The  term  “pedigree”  refers 
to  animals,  not  plants.  One  Navel  orange 
tree  may  be  composed  of  several  entirely 
different  things,  some  good,  some  bad.  And, 
again,  what  assurance  has  the  purchaser 
that  the  stock  was  really  propagated  as  the 
nurseryman  claims.  In  all  cases  the  sale 
will  depend  on  the  faith  of  the  buyer  in  the 
honesty  of  the  nurseryman.  Now  there  are 
a  number  of  progressive  citrus  nurserymen 
in  California  who  use  great  care  in  cutting 
buds  and  whose  trees  have  made  a  splendid 
reputation.  The  employees  of  the  best 
nurseryman,  however  may  occasionally  get 
different  varieties  mixed  in  handling.  This 
could  not  occur  if  every  tree  bore  its  seal. 
No  doubt  the  most  reliable  nurserymen 
would  be  the  first  to  welcome  an  official 
seal  into  their  nurseries. 

Our  greatest  source  of  trouble  lies  with 
the  many  non-professional  propagators  who 
have  been  operating  so  extensively  since 
the  price  of  trees  has  been  high.  In  many 
small  towns  the  school  boys  have  secured 
the  use  of  vacant  lots  and  by  working  after¬ 
noons  and  Saturdays  raise  a  few  hundred 
citrus  trees  which  they  sell  to  buyers  who 
make  a  business  of  collecting  such  small 
lots.  These  are  all  assembled  and  sold 
either  to  planters  or  to  large  dealers.  In 
many  cases  such  lots  are  badly  mixed,  even 
as  to  varieties,  and  when  it  comes  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  particular  strain  of  Navel  or  pomelo 
the  buyer  is  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  these  amateur  growers 
could  continue  operations  as  before,  but  the 
person  who  wanted  standard  trees  and  was 
willing  to  pay  for  officially  sealed  trees 
would  be  thoroughly  protected  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  carelessness  of  the  amateur  prop¬ 
agator.  Of  course  if  a  school  boy  wished 
to  raise  sealed  trees  himself  he  could  do 
so  by  applying  for  inspection,  but  the  cost 
of  inspecting  a  small  lot  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  greater.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  State  should  furnish  this  proposed  serv¬ 
ice  entirely  free  is  a  matter  for  discussion. 
It  is  my  belief  that  a  small  charge  should 
be  made  at  the  time  the  inspector  is  ap¬ 
plied  for.  This  would  tend  to  insure  the 
keeping  of  appointments.  All  applications 
would  have  to  be  made  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  order  that  the  number  of  inspec¬ 
tors  needed  might  be  provided  and  their 
schedules  arranged.  While  there  are  a  good 
many  details  to  be  worked  out,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  this ;  the  State  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  inspection  service  for  the  benefit 
of  citrus  growers  which  will  result  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  high-class  standard 
citrus  trees  in  all  varieties,  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  an  official  seal  which  assures  the  buyer 
that  the  bud  was  cut  under  strict  scientific 
supervision  and  that  the  trees  are  right. 


FRUITS  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  behavior 
of  fruit  varieties  for  the  southwest,  should 
read  bulletin  95,  issued  by  the  Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station  at  Stillwater.  The 
method  employed  in  securing  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  to  send  out  a  list  of  questions 
asking  about  the  behavior  of  various  fruit 
varieties.  The  returns  are  tabulated  as 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  variety  being  given.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  among  apples  our  old  friend  Ben 
Davis  polled  a  vote  of  218  favorable  to 
13  unfavorable,  with  Jonathan  158  to  4, 
and  Winesap  178  to  4.  In  peaches  El- 
berta  leads,  263  to  1.  In  pears  Kieffer  is 
at  the  head,  193  to  3,  and  Bartlett  next, 
121  to  14.  Garber  pear  is  popular  in  that 
country,  the  vote  being  96  to  3.  Among 
plums  Abundance  has  176  in  favor  to  7 
against.  Wild  Goose  165  to  0,  and  Red 
June  99  to  11.  In  cherries  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  leads,  145  to  4,  and  in  grapes  Con¬ 
cord  is  at  the  head,  233  to  3.  Niagara 
next,  142  to  4,  and  Delaware  125  to  3. 
The  Early  Harvest  blackberry  leads  its  class 
203  to  3,  Snyder  next,  with  109  to  13,  Kitta- 
tinny  81  to  5.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts 
have  evidently  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 
In  strawberries,  as  might  be  expected, 
Gandy  comes  first,  63  to  4,  with  Klondike 
next,  62  to  2.  This  method  of  obtaining 
statistics  is  interesting  and  useful,  and 
probably  as  fair  a  method  as  could  be 
found.  The  bulletin  states  that  40  years 
ago  the  standard  varieties  of  apples  in  the 
States  bordering  on  Oklahoma  were  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  called  standard 
today.  Many  new  sorts  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  but  none  of  them  have  been  strong 
enough  to  drive  out  the  old  quartette  of 
Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Jonathan.  This  same  thing  is  not  true 
with  other  fruits,  as  changes  have  been 
made  and  newer  varieties  are  proving  pop¬ 
ular.  With  regard  to  the  chances  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  large  number  of  new  varieties 
in  the  future,  the  bulletin  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  and  conclusions  : 

“New  varieties  of  fruits  come  from  seed¬ 
lings.  Hence,  the  greater  the  number  of 
seedlings  raised  of  any  particular  kind  of 
fruit,  the  better  chance  there  is  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  variety  of  value  of  that  sort 
of  fruit.  Seedling  orchards,  in  any  number, 
attend  certain  economic  conditions.  When¬ 
ever  a  certain  section  Is,  for  any  reason, 
settled  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the 
advent  of  railroads,  the  nrcsence  of  seed¬ 
ling  orchards  is  sure  to  fi.’low.  The  reason 
for  this  is  manifest.  Since  transportation 
is  w'holly  by  means  of  wagons,  it  is  slow  and 
expensive.  Seeds,  on  account  of  their  small 
bulk,  are  sent  in  letters  and  carried  in 
the  pockets  of  immigrants,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  planted  rather  than  the  more 
bulky  grafted  or  budded  trees.  The  rough 
Ozark  country  of  southern  Missouri  and 
northern  Arkansas  was  settled  many  years 
before  railroads  penetrated  that  section. 
Railroads  were  very  slow  in  coming  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  going  through  a 
rough  country.  Seedling  orchards  of  all 
fruits  once  were,  and  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  the  Ozarks  still  arc.  very  common. 
Such  orchards,  while  they  did  not  produce 
nearly  as  good  fruit  as  the  same  area 
planted  to  grafted  or  budded  sorts,  had  a 
certain  value  in  that  they  occasionally 
furnished  a  seedling  with  particularly  good 
fruit ;  this  seedling  being  the  first  tree  of 
a  new  variety.  There  is  no  question  but 


that  this  is  the  reason  why  northern  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  furnished  more  new  varieties 
of  apples  than  any  other  section  of  the 
West  of  equal  size.  The  day  of  seedling 
orchards  is  past  and  consequently  the  day 
when  new  varieties  will  be  originated  in 
any  quantities  is  also  probably  past.” 

Rosa  Rugosa  and  Harrison’s  Yellow  Hybrid. 

1.  Has  any  good  rose  been  originated  by 
crossing  R.  rugosa  with  either  Persian  or 
Harrison’s  Yellow?'  2.  Can  small  rose  seed¬ 
lings  growing  in  the  garden  be  trans¬ 
planted?  C.  H. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 

1.  The  ordinary  pink  Rosa  rugosa  crossed 
with  Harrison’s  Yellow  resulted  in  Agnes 
Emily  Carman,  a  valuable  rose,  originated 
by  the  late  Elbert  S.  Carman,  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
clusters,  are  as  vivid  in  color  as  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  a  most  brilliant  crimson ;  it 
is  very  free,  continuing  in  bloom  for  a 
long  time,  a  strong  grower  with  handsome 
foliage ;  very  hardy.  It  is  not  well  known, 
owing,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
very  easily  propagated,  but  awakens  ad¬ 
miration  whenever  seen,  and  possesses  un¬ 
usual  value  in  landscape  planting.  That 
the  crossing  together  of  a  bright  yellow 
with  a  carmine  pink  rose  should  produce 
one  with  vivid  crimson  bloom  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  surprises  awaiting  the  hy¬ 
bridizer.  2.  The  small  rose  seedlings  may 
be  transplanted  without  risk.  They  are 
usually  set  out  in  May,  after  being  started 
inside. 


Killing  Out  Persimmons. — Noting  ref¬ 
erence  on  page  605  in  regard  to  persim¬ 
mons,  I  would  say  that  if  Mr.  Buchanan 
lived  in  Washington  Co.,  Ohio,  he  would 
devise  some  plan  to  got  rid  of  them  instead 
of  growing  them.  We  found  them  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  instead  of  growing  them  for  profit. 
We  have  a  field  that  we  have  been  cropping 
for  several  years.  We  arc  bothered  with 
the  young  persimmons  sprouting ;  we  grub 
them  every  year,  but  they  still  continue  to 
sprout.  There  is  no  farm  animal  that  will 
eat  the  young  sprouts  and  we  consider  them 
a  pest.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  us  some 
information  as  to  how  to  destroy  them 
other  than  what  we  have  tried  ?  J.  F.  c. 

Medical  Use  of  Skunk  Cabbage. — I  just 
came  across  an  inquiry  as  to  the  poisonous 
properties  of  skunk  cabbage  on  page  527. 
This  plant,  Symplocarpus  foetidus  or  Dra- 
contium,  has  been  used  in  medicine  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Its  chief 
field  of  action  is  in  the  treatment  of 
asthma  and  various  other  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  affections.  It  is  poisonous  in 
an  overdose,  and  should  never  be  used 
in  substance  or  in  the  crude  form.  Nearly 
all  of  our  wonderful  indigenous  remedies 
are  poisons  if  taken  to  excess.  Among  those 
which  have  a  definite  and  positive  field  of 
curative  action  and  yet  are  poisonous  in 
massive  doses  are  the  Gelsemium  or  yellow 
jasmine,  Veratruni  viride  or  American  helle¬ 
bore,  Lobelia  or  Indian  tobacco,  Phytolacca 
decandra  or  poke  root,  Apoeynum  canna- 
binum  or  American  hemp,  Podophyllum 
peltatum  or  mandrake  root,  and  Arum 
triphyllum  or  Indian  turnip.  These  drugs 
arc  all  so  powerful  in  their  action  that 
no  uninstructed  person  should  try  experi¬ 
ments  with  them.  There  are  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  others  that  could  be  mentioned  that 
are  exceedingly  valuable  curative  agents, 
and  which  when  prepared  from  the  fresh 
plants  in  the  form  of  the  specific  and  nor¬ 
mal  tinctures  furnish  a  much  more  reliable 
class  of  remedies  than  the  “Made  in  Ger¬ 
many”  products  of  carbolic  acid. 

Ohio.  WM.  M.  GREGOKY,  M.  D. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DOCTOR’S  SHIFT 

Now  Gets  Along  Without  It. 

A  physician  says:  “Until  last  fall  I 
used  to  eat  meat  for  my  breakfast  and 
suffered  with  indigestion  until  the  meat 
had  passed  from  the  stomach. 

“Last  fall  I  began  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts  for  breakfast  and  very  soon  found 
I  could  do  without  meat,  for  my  body 
got  all  the  nourishment  necessary  from 
the  Grape-Nuts,  and  since  then  I  have 
not  had  any  indigestion  and  am  feeling 
better  and  have  increased  in  weight. 

“Since  finding  the  benefit  I  derived 
from  Grape-Nuts  I  have  prescribed  the 
food  for  all  my  patients  suffering  from 
indigestion  or  over-feeding  and  also  for 
those  recovering  from  disease  where  I 
want  a  food  easy  to  take  and  certain  to 
digest  and  which  will  not  overtax  the 
stomach. 

“I  always  find  the  results  I  look  for 
when  I  prescribe  Grape-Nuts.  For  ethi¬ 
cal  reasons  please  omit  my  name.” 
Name  given  by  mail  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  amount 
of  nutriment,  and  the  easy  digestion  of 
Grape-Nuts  is  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the, first  place,  the  starchy  part  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  goes  through  vari¬ 
ous  processes  of  cooking,  to  perfectly 
change  the  starch  into  dextrose  or 
grape-sugar,  in  which  state  it  is  ready 
to  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

The  parts  in  the  wheat  and  barley 
which  Nature  can  make  use  of  for  re¬ 
building  brain  and  nerve  centres  are  re¬ 
tained  in  this  remarkable  food,  and  thus 
the  human  body  is  supplied  with  the 
powerful  strength  producers,  so  easily 
noticed  after  one  has  eaten  Grape-Nuts 
each  day  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Get  the 
Dairy 
Dollars 


You’re  Losing 


Absolutely  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  dairy 
mean  money  saved  and 
made. 

Before  you  buy  an¬ 
other  milk  can  it  will 
pay  you  to  examine  the 
sanitary ,  durable 


Milk  Cans 


Every  inside  seam  is  smoothly  sold¬ 
ered,  tinned  and  retinned.  As  easily 
washed  as  a  glass  tumbler. 

Sturges  material  and  workmanship  is 
of  the  highest.  IVe  guarantee  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  Sturges 
cans,  write  us  about  it  now.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
log  60  i. 

When  ordering  you  can  save  freight 
by  specifying  shipment  from  our  ware¬ 
house  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  New  York  City. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co., 

508  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


Cow-Ease 

Prevents  Ticks* 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  will  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis-  < 
souri  River  and  for  Canada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1 .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENT  ER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Harris’  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Save  Time  and  Money  and  Make 
Your  Dairy  More  Profitable 

YOUR  COWS  will  give  more 
and  better  milk,  your  cost  of 
labor  and  production  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  you  will 
make  more  money  from  your  dairy 
if  you  equip  your  bam  with  Harris' 
Patented  Steel  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Labor-Saving  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 

Write  today  for  our  free. 
Illustrated.  Catalogue. 

THE  HARRIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Box  552  SALEM,  Ohio 


si  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
KOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
900  Insurance  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAT  X 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,’’  writes 
Justus  n.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 

The  best  primer.  Cuts  >£-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  81  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8*4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  jjersonal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order1  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

J::fferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  started  a  Farm  Bureau. 
The  whole  thing  is  explained  on  page  742.  As  we 
see  the  New  York  law  now  permits  the  county  super¬ 
visors  to  use  public  money  in  organizing  such  bureaus. 
Oswego  Co.  has  organized  a  similar  association,  and 
others  are  following.  Here  is  a  thing  for  farmers  to 
study  out.  Anything  that  will  make  people  think  out 
the  benefit  of  getting  together  is  worth  while. 

* 

I  like  to  see  a  man  come  here  and  make  it  a  success, 
but  the  saddest  sight  is  some  misguided  person  who  has 
perhaps  sold  a  small  home  in  the  North  and  come  here 
with  great  expectations  only  to  find  himself  stranded  with 
not  even  money  enough  to  get  back  to  home  and  friends. 
Let  no  man  come  here  without  either  a  trade  or  money, 
as  all  labor  is  performed  by  Mexicans  and  negroes,  and 
even  the  man  with  a  trade  may  have  a  mighty  hard  time 
at  first,  as  I  found  out  by  experience.  w.  l.  b. 

That  is  from  our  Texas  correspondent  who  gives 
his  experience  on  page  747.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible!  bits  of  advice  we  have  ever  read.  Of  course 
the  land  liar  and  the  real  estate  boomer  will  object 
to  it,  but  if  every  man  who  thinks  of  buying  Southern 
land  would  commit  it  to  memory  and  live  up  to  it, 
the  world  would  be  far  better  off. 

* 

Long  Island  farmers  have  a  lime  problem  different 
from  the  ordinary.  It  is  admitted  that  on  most  Long 
Island  soil  lime  is  needed  in  order  to  grow  good 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  Yet  much  as  those  crops  are 
needed,  the  potato  crop  is  the  most  profitable  for  Long 
Island  farmers.  The  use  of  lime  may  increase  the 
potato  scab.  Thus  the  good  effect  upon  clover  may 
be  overcome  by  the  damage  to  potatoes.  The  Long 
Island  farmers  want  some  plan  of  using  lime  which 
will  raise  clover  and  not  raise  scab  germs.  Ground 
limestone  in  place  of  burnt  lime  is  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  solution  of  the  problem.  It  has  been  claimed, 
though  not  yet  demonstrated,  that  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  will  take  care  of  the  clover  situation,  but  not 
make  the  soil  so  alkaline  that  potatoes  would  suffer. 

* 

As  we  write  this  the  politicians  are  still  fighting  for 
advantage  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Whatever  the 
outcome  may  be  we  think  all  who  want  to  be 
fair  will  agree  with  us  that  some  sort  of  a  new 
political  arrangement  is  necessary.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  appears  to  be  hopelessly  split  into  two 
different  schools  of  political  thought.  We  cannot 
see  how  these  two  antagonistic  elements  can  be 
harmonized  or  brought  honestly  together.  It  does 
not  seem  right  or  wise  to  us  that  they  should  be,  for 
the  rock  upon  which  they  divide  is  the  old  question 
of  government  by  the  people  or  by  a  privileged  class. 
Personally  we  welcome  the  issue,  and  hope  it  will 
be  fought  out  rather  than  “harmonized.”  We  doubt 
if  either  of  the  old  parties  is  capable  of  doing  what 
the  people  demand.  Too  many  moral  nerves  have 
become  paralyzed  or  dead.  We  have  felt  for  the  past 
year  that  there  should  be  a  clean  and  free  new  move¬ 
ment — not  for  any  man  but  for  all  men.  What  can 
any  man,  however  clean  and  honest,  do  if  elected  by 
either  old  party — dominated  as  they  are  at  present? 
He  could  merely  sit  in  the  White  House  and  talk.  Of 
course  the  Socialists,  the  Prohibitionists  and  others 
will  say — join  our  party!  They  will  undoubtedly  at¬ 
tract  some,  but  human  nature  is  too  strong  and  a  new 
movement  is  needed  to  settle  the  great  question — well 
put  by  one  of  our  readers : 

Whether  this  country  shall  govern  itself  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  or  be  governed  for  such  good  as  may  fall  to  its 
lot  after  the  governing  class  has  been  well  provided  for. 


The  endorsing  season  seems  to  be  opening  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  We  are  asked  to  endorse  various 
gentlemen  for  public  positions.  These  range  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  down  and  are  usually  for 
appointive  offices.  Sorry,  gentleman,  but  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  not  in  the  endorsing  business.  When  the  President 
needs  a  new  man  for  his  Cabinet  we  favor  letting  him 
make  his  own  choice.  If  we  were  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  responsible  for  it  we  should  consider  that 
it  was  our  right  to  select  the  man  we  wanted  without 
advice  or  perfwnctory  endorsements.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  some  of  the  men  who  are  after 
these  public  jobs,  and  it  seems  like  the  height  of  impu¬ 
dent  folly  for  us  to  tell  public  men  what  they  ought 
to  do.  The  “endorsing  season”  will  be  a  very  dull  one 
so  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y  is  concerned. 

♦ 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  want  to  know  your  choice  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Letters  have  already  begun  to  come  from 
farmers.  There  is  no  question  about  the  interest  they 
display  in  public  matters.  The  following  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  feeling  among  farmers.  This  letter  is 
from  Tioga  Co. : 

As  to  my  choice  for  Governor,  would  say  we  have  not 
suceedcd  in  finding  our  ideal.  As  you  know,  it  is  more  or 
less  of  an  accident  when  a  good,  fearless  and  progressive 
man  is  allowed  to  get  where  the  public  can  see  him,  but 
you  may  be  sure  that  when  the  right  man  makes  his 
appearance  he  will  receive  the  support  of  the  largest  part 
of  the  country  people  regardless  of  party.  This  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  county  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  farmers  are  in  an 
ugly  mood.  G.  w.  B. 

Unhappily  New  York  has  developed  very  few  men 
of  commanding  size  who  can  be  said  to  represent  agri¬ 
culture  fairly.  All  the  money,  the  time  and  the  special 
education  which  has  been  so  generously  poured  out 
during  the  past  10  years  has  failed  to  bring  into  pub¬ 
lic  view  even  a  handful  of  leaders  such  as  our  friend 
from  Tioga  Co.  and  thousands  more  like  him  have 
been  waiting  for.  We  need  them,  and  they  can  be 
found.  They  will  come  to  the  front  as  naturally  as 
cream  rises  to  the  top  just  as  soon  as  our  farmers 
show  that  they  really  mean  business.  The  first  thing 
should  be  to  suggest  a  man  who  represents  farming. 
For  years  we  have  all  voted  for  men  who  were  put 
forward  as  lawyers  or  “business  men.”  Now  we  are 
justified  in  advocating  a  farmer.  We'  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  representing  the  type  of  man  needed  at 
Albany : 

Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca. 

Wm.  C.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Prof.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Albany. 

Wm.  Church  Osborne,  New  York. 

F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica. 

W.  W.  Ware,  Batavia. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  Prof.  Pearson 
we  are  not  sure  what  party  these  men  belong  to,  and 
we  do  not  care.  They  know  what  farmers  need,  and 
they  would  stand  for  certain  fundamental  things 
which  are  necessary  to  farming,  and  hence  to  the 
general  welfare.  A  new  type  of  man  is  needed  in 
New  York  public  life — one  who  represents  something 
beside  the  ghost  of  some  worn-out  issue.  Under  our 
present  conditions  that  man  can  only  be  made  possible 
by  the  great  middle  class  of  working  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.  We  merely  suggest  half  a  dozen  names  of  men 
who  would  represent  us  honestly  and  well.  There 
are  others.  Let  us  have  their  names,  in  order  that 
farmers  may  look  them  over.  There  are  50,000  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  who  can,  if  they  will,  determine  the 
next  Governor.  Personally,  we  want  a  man  for  whom 
we  can  take  off  our  coat  and  help  make  a  campaign 
such  as  the  State  never  saw  before. 

* 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  in  our  old  friend  E.  W. 
Philo,  of  the  National  Poultry  Asociation.  A  man 
who  can  invent  a  wonderful  poultry  system  ought  to 
be  able  to  invent  strong  and  original  language.  We 
have  just  read  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Philo  evidently 
does  his  best  to  throw  oratorical  brickbats  at  The 
R.  N.-Y.  This,  carries  evidence  of  being  a  supreme 
effort.  Mr.  Philo  is  very  careful  not  to  name  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  a  blind  man  can  see  that  he  had  us  in 
his  heart.  He  means  well,  but  the  best  he  can  do  is 
to  call  “crooks,  blackmailers  and  liars.”  Why,  bless 
your  heart,  Brother  Philo,  these  are  commonplace 
names  which  fall  upon  us  like  snowflakes.  When  you 
talk  that  way  you  do  not  get  above  hundreds  of  gold- 
brick  gentlemen  whose  systems  have  been  upset.  We 
looked  for  strong  and  original  language  from  you, 
and  “crook  and  blackmailer”  seems  to  be  the  best  you 
can  do.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  we  shall  find  before  we 
get  done  that  your  “system”  is  no  more  original  than 
your  language.  At  any  rate  we  are  going  to  find 
out  how  many  American  families  are  being  supported 
by  six  hens  in  a  back  yard ! 


Here  we  come  again  with  that  annual  plea  fpr  the 
cover  crop.  Do  not  let  your  soil  remain  bare  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  That  is  the  season  during  which 
the  soluble  nitrates  are  rapidly  formed  in  the  soil. 
If  there  are  no  living  crops  to  feed  upon  theffi  these 
nitrates  will  be  lost  in  the  drainage  water.  To  lose 
them  in  this  way  is  just  like  throwing  money  into 
the  river.  If  you  cannot  do  more,  scatter  rye  or 
turnips  through  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  or 
after  potatoes  are  dug.  Cover  the  ground.  Do  not 
let  it  remain  idle  through  the  Fall. 

* 

So  it  seems  that  Western  Kansas  is  to  be  saved 
by  the  “underflow.”  While  the  State  was  burning  up 
with  crops  and  stock  dying  of  thirst,  an  underground 
river  was  pouring  its  life-giving  water  through  the 
soil.  This  water  pumped  and  spread  over  the  surface, 
is  to  save  Western  Kansas.  On  many  of  our  Eastern 
farms  the  condition  is  reversed.  Much  of  our  richest 
farm  land  is  unproductive  in  whole  or  in  part  be¬ 
cause  the  water  level  in  the  soil  is  too  high.  In 
Kansas  it  may  be  so  low  in  the  soil  that  only  deep- 
rooted  crops  like  Alfalfa  can  reach  it.  In  New  York 
the  water  level  may  be  so  high  that  Alfalfa  cannot 
grow.  In  one  case  resort  must  be  had  to  the  pump, 
in  the  other  to  drain  tile.  We  read  of  the  magical 
effect  of  pouring  water  on  the  parched  sands  of  the 
desert.  They  are  no  more  wonderful  than  some  of 
the  results  obtained  from  draining  swamp  land  and 
making  it  fit  for  cultivation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
proper  drainage  on  our  smaller  Eastern  farms  is  as 
important  a  great  national  question  as  schemes  for 
irrigating  the  Western  wastes. 

* 

Your  editorial  of  June  1  on  tlie  “two  blades  of  grass” 
idea  was  so  fine  that  I  must  write  my  appreciation.  Your 
ideas  on  many  subjects  are  so  thoroughly  right  and  so 
genuinely  helpfwl  to  the  many  against  the  privileged  few 
that  I  am  afraid  with  every  issue  of  the  paper  to  see  signs 
of  the  influence  of  the  “interests.”  Don’t  let  them  bluff 
or  buy  you,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  will  become  more 
and  more  appreciative.  c.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

If  you  see  any  such  “signs”  let  us  know  at  once. 
We  have  found  it  hard  to  convince  some  people  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  actually  printed  for  the  benefit  of  its 
subscribers  first  of  all.  Now  and  then  a  man  assumes 
from  this  that  we  will  support  the  argument  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong.  We  have  had 
cases  where  as  between  subscriber  and  advertiser  the 
latter  was  clearly  right.  Yet  the  subscriber  expected  us 
to  enforce  his  claim  !  We  stand  for  a  square  deal — not 
for  any  one-sided  proposition.  As  for  this  “two  blades 
of  grass”  theory,  we  have  been  criticised  by  scientific 
men  and  teachers — also  by  railroad  men  and  middle¬ 
men.  The  former  have  an  opposite  theory  to  sustain, 
the  latter  expect  to  get  65  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  that  extra  blade  of  grass.  We  rather  think  the 
gentlemen  who  bluff  and  buy  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
they  will  get  when  they  start  their  “signs.” 

* 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  a  good  friend  who  says 
the  present  hay  market  rather  upsets  our  advice  about 
the  “two  blades  of  grass  theory.”  Seems  to  us  it 
proves  what  we  have  been  claiming.  If  nature  had 
permitted  two  or  three  blades  to  grow  where  one 
grew  before  you  could  not  give  hay  away,  while  the 
cost  of  getting  a  ton  to  market  would  be  about  the 
same  as  now.  The  high  prices  have  taught  farmers  to 
save  hay  and  grow  hay  substitutes  as  nothing  else 
could.  We  have  another  friend  who  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

If  butter  were  to  go  to  50  cents  a  pound  there  would 
be  a  fearful  outcry  of  robbery  against  farmers.  Yet  rub¬ 
ber  boots  at  ,$4.50  per  pair  represent  a  wider  margin  be¬ 
tween  cost  and  price  than  50-cent  butter.  Both  are  neces¬ 
sities  and  contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  living — yet  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  cursing  is  directed  at  these  things  which 
the  farmer  produces,  and  in  which  the  smallest  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  goes  to  the  producer. 

You  might  well  spend  a  little  time  thinking  that 
over.  You  notice  how  the  entire  force  of  this  de¬ 
mand  for  cheaper  living  is  aimed  at  carving  down 
the  prices  of  farm  products.  Anything  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  such  reduction,  be  it  free  trade  or  double 
production,  is  advocated.  But  when  it  comes  to  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  particularly  trust-made  goods, 
we  hear  a  very  different  story.  Yet  these  things  are 
proportionately  and  comparatively  higher  than  food. 


BREVITIES. 

Prof.  Hansen,  the  explorer  who  searched  Siberia  for 
hardy  varieties  of  Alfalfa,  reports  a  successful  machine 
for  planting  Alfalfa  roots  or  seedlings. 

At  a  sale  in  South  Africa  pure  white  ostrich  feathers 
sold  at  .$487  per  pound.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  one 
to  invent  an  ostrich  “system”  and  feather  his  nest. 

Flying  machines  are  stirring  up  a  new  point  in  Eng¬ 
lish  law — damage  caused  to  farmers  when  the  machine 
comes  down.  This  “drop”  is  often  made  in  a  grain  field 
or  barnyard  with  damage  from  the  machine  and  the 
crowd.  The  English  courts  are  rightly  charging  all  such 
damage  to  the  “air  man.” 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  -we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

[The  following  is  written  by  a  man  of 
national  reputation  who  has  known  or  ob¬ 
served  public  life  intimately  for  GO  years. 
Eds.] 

Congress  has  been  after  poor  old  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson,  good,  honest,  well-meaning  old 
gentleman  he  is,  but  helpless  as  a  child. 
His  horses  have  got  away  from  him  many 
times.  They  know  his  weakness  and  im¬ 
pose  on  him'.  The  Agricultural  Department 
is  a  big  machine.  It  is  a  clumsy  old  patch- 
work  anyway,  but  some  bright  young  men 
have  done  great  good  with  it.  Other  smart 
fellows  have  been  able  bo  use  it  skillfully 
as  a  means  of  personal  success  in  many 
ways.  Its  politicians  have  been  able  to 
fortify  it  against  assault  or  criticism  even. 
Thev'  have  made  Congress  believe  that 
evervthing  about  it  is  sacred  as  the  “Ark 
of  the  Covenant.”  By  spectacular  methods 
they  have  impressed  the  people  with  the 
idea  that  such  a  gigantic  abuse  as  the 
seed  business  is  essential  to  their  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Secretary 
is  too  old  to  administer  this  overgrown 
medley  of  good  and  bad.  Deal  gently  with 
him !  I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it. 
We  labored  for  years  to  get  it  advanced 
from  a  Bureau  to  a  Department.  This  was 
at  last  done,  you  remember,  in  Cleveland's 
first  term  in  1885 ;  Col.  Colman  was  the 
first  Secretary.  I  recall  telling  Colman  to 
go  to  Cleveland  and  enlist  his  support 
against  the  seed  frauds.  He  did  so,  and 
was  promised  help  by  the  President,  and 
at  once  recommended  to  stop  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  except  for  new  and  rare  things.  Soon 
after  he  wrote  me  that  the  whole  rural 
Congressional  delegation  had  come  to  him 
or  written  to  say  that  "no  more  seeds 
meant  no  more  appropriations  !”  There 
you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  Morton  tried  it 
later  and  the  elephant's  foot  flattened 
him  '  out.  The  thing  wants  overhauling 
from  base  to  turret.  A  lot  of  poky  old 
fogies  and  presuming  younger  fellows 
would  be  more  useful  elsewhere.  But  Con¬ 
gress  <k>es  not  like  to  disturb  it,  and  looks 
on  like'  a  boy  who  has  hit  his  toe  on  a 
big  bumblebees’  nest.  There  is  a  big 
honest  capable  man  there,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Willett  M.  Hays,  who  built  up 
the  great  Agricultural  High  School  of 
Minnesota.  If  the  present  Secretary  would 
resign  and  get  Taft  to  put  Hays  in  his 
place  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  himself 
and  the  country.  There  are  others,  plenty 
among  the  great  farmers  of  the  nation. 

Nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  foolish  tenacity  with  which  men 
hold  on  to  place  long  after  they  are  utterly 
incapable  by  age.  The  good  reputation 
they  had  built  up  in  tlieir  prime  has  been 
so  often  lost ;  their  reputation  lost  by  the 
action  of  subordinates  whose  misdeed  could 
not  have  been  committed  under  competent 
administration.  Our  greatest  men  come  at 
last  to  a  point  where  they  cannot  manage 
large  affairs.  They  may  see  what  should 
be  done  or  not  done.  Their  advice  may  be 
invaluable,  but  the  young  and  strong  men 
execute.  The  whole  business  of  govern¬ 
ment  needs  new  blood  here.  The  machin¬ 
ery  is  loaded  with  old  material,  dead  men 
who  don’t  know  they  are  dead.  This  is  my 
point  of  view.  I  write  it  to  you  who  have 
a  voice  to  make  the  people  hear.  I  think 
they  should  know  the  situation  and  insist 
on  high-class,  efficient  men  everywhere. 

A  STATE  FARM  ORGANIZATION. 


The  movement  started  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  of  Maine  last  De¬ 
cember  having  in  view  the  organizing  of 
the  farmers  into  business  units  has  grown 
and  spread  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
promoters.  At  the  beginning  it  was  not 
expected  the  movement  would  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  bring  about  the  formatiorf 
of  a  central  or  State  body  the  first  year; 
but  the  proposition  met  with  immediate 
favor,  and  organizations  were  formed  in 
most  of  the  important  producing  centers  in 
the  State.  Including  organizations  formed 
previous  to  January  1,  1912.  there  are  now 
a  total  of  12,  all  working  independent  one 
of  the  other.  In  order  to  bring  these  or¬ 
ganizations  together  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  and  selling  on  a  large  basis  the 
Commissioner  has  called  a  State-wide  farm¬ 
ers'  institute  to  be  held  at  Bangor,  Oc¬ 
tober  28.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Commissioner  Buckley 
and  the  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Mullen,  mayor  of 
the  city  will  deliver  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  ;  addresses  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Chapin,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  W.  A.  Henncssy,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Embree,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Bong  Island  Potato  Exchange,  Iiiverhead. 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Guptill,  State  Dairy 
Instructor.  Invitations  have  also  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Dean  of  the  State  College 
and  the  State  Master  of  the  Grange.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  the  executive 
hoards  of  the  12  organizations  will  hold  a 
joint  meeting  and  organize  a  central  or 
State  body  and  adopt  laws  for  its  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  importance  of  this  meeting  cannot' 
be  overestimated,  and  if  the  farmers  realize 
this  they  will  make  it  the  largest  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held  in  the  State  in  the  interest 
of  the  farm.  c.  e.  e. 

TALK  ABOUT  PENSIONS. 

In  reference  to  the  pensipn  question  as 
spoken  of  on  page  432  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  life  of  a  man  in 
his  prime  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
courts  from  .$5,000  to  $10,000  and  higher. 
So  a  man  enlisting  in  the  Civil  War  in¬ 
vested  we  may  say  as  much  as  the  man 
who  bought  $7,500  worth  of  bonds.  But  a 
difference  comes  in  the  payment.  The 
bond  holder  has  received  every  year  inter¬ 
est  netting  about  six  per  cent  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  investment,  payable  in  gold;  the  sol¬ 
dier  received  $13  a  month  in  currency  worth 
about  35  cents  on  the  dollar  at  its  lowest. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  soldier’s  pay 
ceased,  but  most  of  the  present  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  a  Civil  War  legacy. 
We  have  paid  the  bond  holders  back  his 
money  time  and  time  again  in  interest,  and 
still  we  owe  the  principal  But  honor  be 
to  the  men  who  came  forward  with  money 
in.  the  dreary  days  of  our  Republic  to  help. 


THE  RURAh 

but  don't  we  also  owe  a  debt  to  the  man 
who  gave  all  he  had — himself? 

My  father  and  three  brothers  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  One  brother  was  killed  at 
Fort  Seaman,  one  lost  a  leg  at  Stone  River, 
and  one  was  ruptured  by  being  stepped  on 
by  a  runaway  horse  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  my  father’s  family  the  boys, 
all  but  one  too  young,  went,  none  stayed  at 
home  to  farm  in  that  era  when  more  money 
was  made  in  farming  than  any  other  period, 
and  not  one  of  them  thought  of  a  pension 
in  the  future.  The  hope  of  getting  $12  a 
month  pension  when  you  are  65  years  old 
has  little  influence  in  inducing  the  youth 
of  19  or  20  to  face  the  storm  of  battle. 
We,  as  a  people,  are  prone  to  forget.  We 
do  not  remember  that  if  all  had  stayed  at 
home  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop,  to¬ 
day  there  would  be  at  least  two  nations  on 
this  continent  where  now  we  are  one,  and 
we  would  be  groaning  under  a  burden  of 
militarism  similar  to  European  nations,  at 
a  cost  that  would  make  our  present  pen¬ 
sion  budget  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  letter 
you  quote  shows  so  much  ignorant  preju¬ 
dice  and  senile  wanderings  in  its  writing  as 
to  call  for  no  particular  answer  as  its 
reasoning  is  so  obviously  vague. 

Waterford,  Ohio.  m.  o.  n. 


Farmers’  Tarty.— The  objection  to  an 
agrarian  party  by  Mr.  Johnson — boiled 
down  a  little — seems  simply  to  be  that  it 
is  so  effective — for  the  farmer!  It  would 
Indeed  seem  strange,  radical  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  to  have  something  that  really 
amounted  to  something  to  the  farmer,  and 
that  didn’t  finally  play  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  ‘‘poor  working  man,”  the  “poor 
widows,”  the  bankers,  the  steel  trust. 
Standard  Oil,  the  three  express  reasons(?) 
for  not  having  parcels  post,  etc. !  When 
prices  of  the  products  of  the  factories  are 
gauged  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  poor,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  gauge  prices  of  farm  products  on 
that  basis.  A  man  once  connected  with  a 
gasoline  engine  manufacturing  concern  told 
me  they  had  an  engine  that  when  finished 
cost  them  just  three  cents  a  pound.  A 
1000-pound  engine  would  thus  cost  $30  ;  it 
probably  cost  the  farmer  $200  !  The  poor 
in  the  cities  ought  not  to  be  there.  They 
are  not  needed  there.  The  poor  profits  of 
farming  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  crowding  of  the  cities.  The  most 
charitable,  philosophic  and  patriotic  thing 
for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to  make  farming 
prosperous  as  a  business.  The  “solicitude” 
of  the  country,  from  the  President  down, 
works  itself  out  in  teaching  farmers  to 
raise  more  and  better  stuff,  and  make  it 
cheaper  for  the  city  and  town,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  reciprocity  treaties  with  agricultural 
countries  to  cheapen  farm  products  still 
further,  and  furnish  a  foreign  market  for 
agricultural  machinery,  using  up  our  coal 
and  iron  and  making  prices  higher  for  us. 
American  resources  for  Americans. 

A.  WETMORB. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Three  men  were  killed  by 
the  electric  current  on  top  of  a  high  pole 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  June  14.  Their  bodies 
hung  for  an  hour  amid  the  tangle  of  wires 
GO  feet  in  the  air.  When  the  firemen  were 
called  to  take  down  the  bodies  they  feared 
the  same  fate  as  the  men  had  suffered  and 
they  had  to  wait  until  the  current  could 
be  cut  off  from  the  whole  section  of  the 
city  before  they  could  go  up  to  lower  the 
bodies. 

Strikes  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  June  14, 
resulted  in  the  death  of  three  men  and 

injuries  to  many  others.  The  violence  of 
the  day  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  in¬ 

cluded  two  savage  attacks  on  the  plant  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  many  shots  were  fired  on 
both  sides,  the  strikers  and  the  deputy 

sheriffs  being  the  warring  parties.  Quieter 
conditions  prevailed  June  1G. 

One  man  was  fatally  hurt.  15  firemen 

were  overcome  and  property  valued  at 
$175,000  was  destroyed  in  a  double  fire 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Juno  16.  Taylor  &  Crate, 
lumber  dealers,  suffered  a  loss  of  $100,000. 
The  Empire  Beef  and  Provision  Company’s 
warehouse,  four  blocks  from  where  the  fire 
broke  out,  was  destroyed,  with  a  loss  of 
$75,000. 

June  15-16  tornadoes  caused  damage  in 
many  widely  separated  localities.  June 
16.  Zanesville,  O.,  was  visited  by  a  destruc¬ 
tive  storm ;  two  persons  were  killed,  two 
others  were  injured  mortally,  a  dozen  more 
received  hurts  of  such  character  that  the 
outcome  is  doubtful,  scores  are  suffering 
from  wounds  that  in  some  cases  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  crippled  condition  and  property 
valued  at  $500,000  was  destroyed.  Spring- 
field  and  other  cities  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  were  also  victims  of  tornadoes. 
Crops  were  ruined  in  the  country  and  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  wires  were  blown,  down. 
Traction  service  was  completely  tied  up  in 
many  sections.  Several  houses  were  blown 
down  and  a  number  of  persons  hurt.  In¬ 
diana  towns  felt  the  force  of  the  tornado 
with  a  violent  wind,  hailstorm  and  light¬ 
ning.  A  heavy  loss  was  sustained  in 
Muncie.  The  headlights  of  50  locomotives 
in  a  railroad  yard  were  smashed.  A  tor¬ 
nado  swept  through  Missouri  June  16,  kill¬ 
ing  15  persons  in  Bates  and  Johnson  coun¬ 
ties.  One  family  was  stripped  of  clothing 
and  left  standing  naked  in  the  road.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  were  destroyed.  A  50-mile 
strip  was  swept  clean  by  the  wind  at  War- 
rensburg,  in  the  southern  part  of  Johnson 
county.  Three  persons  were  killed  and 
many  injured.  Fifteen  houses  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  Near  Drexel,  Mo..  19  persons  were 
reported  killed  by  the  storms.  There  were 
two  of  the  twisters,  traveling  along  al¬ 
most  parallel  lines,  about  six  miles  apart, 
and  both  were  plainly  visible  at  about  the 
same  time.  One  started  at  a  point  near 
Merwin,  in  Gates  County,  and  went  east¬ 
ward,  swerving  along  the  south  side  of 
Adrian  and  Altona.  where  four  persons 
were  killed.  The  other  originated  about 
four  miles  northeast  of  Drexel,  turned  east¬ 
ward.  and  reached  its  maximum  velocity 
near  Creighton,  where  three  persons,  were 
killed.  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  report  serious  damage  and  some 
casualties.  At  Claremore,  Okla..  June  15. 
two  men  were  killed  and  buildings  and 
trees  destroyed  by  a  severe  rain,  wind  and 
electrical  storm.  Crops  suffered  heavily. 
Jacksonville.  Pa.,  was  practically  destroyed 
by  the  tornado  .Tune  16,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  camping  in  the  fields.  No  loss 
of  life  is  reported,  but  there  was  a  prop¬ 
erty  loss  put  at  $100,000. 


MEW-YORKER 

Julia  Clarke  of  Denver,  23  years  old, 
and  one  of  three  licensed  women  aviators 
in  this  country,  was  killed  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  ground  June  17,  when  the  tip 
of  one  of  the  wings  of  a  Curtiss  biplane 
in  which  she  was  making  a  flight  struck  the 
limb  of  a  tree  and  the  machine  was  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Her  skull  was  crushed. 
Miss  Clarke  made  a  good  start  and  circled 
around  the  fair  grounds  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  As  she  made  a  very  low  sweep 
the  few  who  were  witnessing  the  trial 
thought  she  was  about  to  make  a  landing 
but  instead  she  flew  close  to  the  race 
track  grand  stand  and  attempted  to  skip 
by  a  row  of  tall  trees.  She  did  not  cloar 
the  trees  properly.  The  machine  struck  a 
bough  and  turned  over  when  going  at  40 
miles  an  hour. 

The  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
anthracite  monopoly  ever  undertaken 
in  the  United  States,  involving  freight 
rates,  and,  indirectly,  coal  prices,  and 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  so-called 
coal  trust,  was  launched  June  18  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
served  notice  of  the  proceedings  on  214 
railroads  as  respondents.  Relative  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  investigation  the 
commission  ordered :  That  the  inquiry  lie 
made  into  the  rates,  practices,  rules  and 
regulations  of  common  carriers  governing 
the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  from 
producing  fields  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Missisippi  River  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers, 
known  as  official  classification  territory,  in¬ 
cluding  domestic  and  export  rates  and  ship- 
side  or  bunker  coal  rates  to  the  tidewater 
and  lake  ports.  It  is  further  ordered  that 
the  inquiry  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
coal  is  mined  or  produced  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  common  carriers  engaged 
in  the  transportation  thereof,  or  whether 
common  carriers  own  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  mine  or  mines  producing  anthracite 
coal  which  they  transport. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Gold  medals  of 
honor  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  awaided  to  Dr.  Oswald 
Schreiner  and  Elbert  C.  Lathrop  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Soils,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  original  research  work  in 
studying  the  organic  contents  of  soils  and 
its  varying  effect  on  plant  life.  Their 
experiments  developed  data  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the 
Bureau,  will  revolutionize  methods  employed 
in  enriching  soils.  Tons  of  earth  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  every 
securable  variety  have  been  tested  chemi¬ 
cally  to  discover  their  elements.  Then  the 
effect  of  these  various  separated  substances 
has  been  tried  on  different  kinds  of  plant 
life. 

In  the  new  seed  pea  growing  district 
around  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  15,000  acres 
have  been  planted  to  peas.  Favorable 
weather  gives  godd  prospects  for  the  crop. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
opened  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  12.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Portland.  Ore. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  B.  Meehan,  Dresher,  Pa. ; 
vice-president,  J.  P.  Pilkington  of  Portland. 
Oregon ;  secretary,  John  Hall,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  ’  treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  executive  committee  H.  B.  Chase, 
J.  W.  Hill  and  P.  A.  Dix. 

The  American  Yorkshire  Club  has  just 
issued  an  Annual  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request  to  the  secretary  at  White  Bear 
Bake,  Minnesota. 

Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  instructors  and  investigators 
in  poultry  husbandry,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Bansing,  Mich.,  June  2G-28. 

OBITUARY.— J.  J.  Harrison,  president 
of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Nursery  Co.,  of 
Painesville,  O.,  died  at  Eustis,  Fla.,  June 
11.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1829, 
pased  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  nursery  business  in  1858.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  and 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  in  1876.  the  year  of  its 
organization,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  first  vice-president.  1-Ie  is  survived 
by  a  son  and  daughter. 

CANADIAN  CROPS.— The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernfhent  crop  report  estimates  the  total 
wheat  area  at  9,926,000  acres  ;  oats,  9,486,- 
000  acres,  and  barley,  1.429.000  acres  ;  hay 
and  clover,  7.904,000  acres.  Condition  at 
the  end  of  May,  as  measured  against  a 
standard  of  100,  representing  the  promise 
of  a  full  crop,  is  high  for  all  the  products 
reported  on.  excepting  Fall  wheat,  the  per 
cent  condition  of  which,  71.46,  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  of  the  three  previous 
years  at  the  same  date.  The  condition  of 
Spring  wheat  is  94.21,  against  96.69  last 
year ;  oats,  91.67,  against  94.76;  barley. 
91.08,  against  93.49;  rye,  87.24,  against 
90.26 ;  peas.  83.85,  against  92.15 ;  mixed 
grains.  87.72.  against  93.84.  The  condition 
of  hay  and  clover  is  96.10.  compared  with 
74.63  at  the  end  of  April  and  91.45  at 
the  end  of  May,  1911.  For  the  three  North¬ 
west  Provinces  the  areas  are.  as  estimated 
on  May  31:  Wheat.  9.122,000  acres;  oats, 
5,097,000  acres,  and  barley,  837,000  acres. 

The  condition  of  these  cereals  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces  is  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  standard,  except  for  Fall  wheat  in  Al¬ 
berta,  where  it  is  76.62  per  cent.  In  Sas¬ 
katchewan  the  acreage  under  Fall  wheat 
is  estimated  at  53.000 ;  its  per  cent  con¬ 
dition  on  May  31  was  93.28. 


A  SENSIBLE  TEXAS  STORY. 

We  came  here  three  years  ago  from  west¬ 
ern  New  York,  myself,  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren.  We  arrived  here  in  March,  and  founcB 
it  warm,  with  trees  in  leaf,  Irish  potatoes 
six  inches  high,  grass  green,  and  it  surely 
looked  good  to  us  after  leaving  snow  banktf 
three  days  before.  We  found  a  town  of 
between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants,  the 
best  of  schools  and  a  rich  farming  country 
surrounding  it.  with  land  worth  from  $30 
to  $150  per  acre  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles,  which  in  my  judgment  is  rather 
high,  because  the  cheaper  land  is  covered 
with  brush  which  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
clear  and  improve,  and  the  higher-priced 
land  has  to  be  handled  just  right  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit  and  pay  expenses. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
and  have  always  studied  and  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming,  besides  having  about  an 
acre  of  garden  of  my  own  since  coming 
here,  but  have  been  working  at  my  trade 
as  carpenter  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am, 
personally  acquainted  writh  several  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  making  plenty  of  money,  also 


know  of  several  failures.  The  failures  were 
caused  mostly  by  people  coming  here  with 
the  idea  of  getting  rich  in  a  hurry,  such 
ideas  encouraged  by  some  of  the  literature 
sent  out  by  laud  companies  tolling  of  the 
enormous  profits  to  be  made  farming  and 
trucking,  which  I  don’t  deny  has  been  done. 
For  instance,  a  real  estate  man  telling  of 
the  great  money  to  be  made  in  growing 
cantaloupes,  told  of  Mr.  X  getting  $1500 
from  five  acres  for  one  crop,  but  he  did  not 
go  on  to  say  the  same  man  planted  a  larger 
acreage  for  three  successive  years  that 
proved  complete  failures ;  so  it  goes.  Some 
Northern  farmers  come  here,  and  I  think 
it  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  with 
the  idea  of  showing  the  native  how  to  do 
it.  but  with  the  exception  of  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  the  native  has  been  rather 
slack  about,  the  Northern  man  has  it  all  to 
learn.  In  the  three  years  I  have  been  here 
I  have  not  seen  a  failure  in  any  of  the 
general  crops.  Corn  produces  from  25  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  has  sold  out  of  the 
field  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel ;  sor¬ 
ghum  hay  averages  about  three  tons  per 
acre,  and  sells  from  $10  to  $14  per  ton; 
milk  retails  at  10  cents  per  quart ;  eggs 
range  in  price  from  12%  cents  to  35  cents 
per  dozen,  and  hens  from  50  cents  up,  with 
broilers  at  some  times  of  the  year  as  high 
as  75  cents  for  1  %  to  two  pounds.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  very  easily  raised  in  early  Spring 
and  Fall,  about  the  only  enemies  being 
ticks  and'  mites,  which  can  be  controlled 
by  building  all  pens  of  corrugated  iron  in¬ 
stead  of  lumber.  A  Mr.  Davis  farming 
here  sowed  10  acres  of  oats  last  Fall  and 
baited  his  horses  and  cattle  on  it  the  fore 
part  of  Winter,  when  he  took  them  off, 
and  when  the  oats  were  headed  out  cut  17 
tons  of  fine  hay,  for  which  he  found  a 
ready  sale  in  the  local  market  at  $20  per 
ton,  plowed  the  ground  and  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  stand  of  cotton  six  inches  high  at  the 
present  time,  but  some  years  here  he  would 
not  have  harvested  one  ton  on  the  same 
field.  The  rains  this  year  have  been  plen¬ 
tiful  and  timely,  which  is  not  always  so, 
but  the  first  year  I  came  here  I  saw  a 
large  field  of  corn  that  averaged  30  bushels 
to  the  acre  that  never  had  one  drop  of 
rain  from  December  until  the  18th  of  May, 
when  the  corn  was  in  roasting  ear  size.  It' 
was  all  done  by  plowing  deep  in  the  Fall 
and  keeping  it  well  cultivated,  forming  a 
dust  mulch  about  four  inches  deep. 

Your  advice  to  everyone  to  go  to  see  the 
land  and  country  before  buying  is  O.  K„ 
and  if  they  would  rent  a  year  or  so  before 
buying  would  be  better  yet.  A  great  many 
have  come  here  with  little  money  and  made 
a  payment  on  a  piece  of  land,  expecting  to 
pay  the  balance  out  of  the  crops  and  live, 
but  before  they  have  learned  the  ways  of 
farming  here,  how  and  when  to  plant,  they 
are  down  and  out.  Texas  is  a  big  State, 
and  you  cannot  judge  one  section  by  an¬ 
other.  For  instance,  we  have  good  water 
here  and  plenty  of  it  at  from  60  to  100 
feet  deep,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain, 
but  within  50  miles  of  here  water  is  scarce 
and  salty  at  a  depth  of  250  to  350  feet, 
and  rain  so  scarce  that  they  average  a 
good  crop  only  about  once  in  four  or  five 
years.  Another  thing,  it  is  very  healthy 
here,  and  though  it  gets  very  hot  some¬ 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  dusk 
the  gulf  breeze  springs  up  and  blows  nice 
and  cool  at  night.  w.  l.  b. 

Beeville,  Texas. 


CHAMPION  BERRY  PICKERS. 

No  one  has  yet  come  forward  to  claim 
that  he  can  beat  Baptiste  Diabo  at  pick¬ 
ing  chickens.  These  15,000  plant  settei-s 
in  south  Jersey  have  the  stage  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  these  100  bushel  per  day  dig¬ 
gers  in  Michigan  are  not  disturbed.  Now 
it  is  berry  picking.  The  News,  of  Egg 
Harbor.  N.  J.,  starts  the  procession  : 

Can  You  Beat  It? 

“Miss  Annie  Kienzle  and  Miss  Minnie 
Hubei’,  of  Galloway  Township,  claim  the 
berry  picking  championship  of  this  county, 
if  not  of  the  entire  State.  Bast  week  these 
two  young  ladies,  together,  picked  608 
quarts  of  strawberries  in  a  single  day,  of 
which  Miss  Kienzle  picked  364  and  Miss 
Huber  244  quarts.  This  is  the  highest 
number,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  reported 
in  this  section  in  a  single  day's  picking 
and  the  two  young  ladies,  we  believe,  may 
rightfully  lay  claim  to  the  bei’ry  picking 
championship  of  the  State.  To  pick  364 
or  244  quarts  of  berries  in  a  day  is  cer¬ 
tainly  going  some,  or  can  you  perhaps 
beat  it?” 

Mr.  Frank  Wieland  vouches  for  the 
record  and  says  Miss  Kienzle  lives  only  a 
block  away  from  his  farm.  He  says:  “It 
is  a  poor  day  when  she  doesn't  reach  200 
quarts,  and  250  to  300  is  common  with 
her.”  Well,  sir,  we  put  Miss  Kienzle  down 
as  champion  until  further  notice. 


Ohio  Crops. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  crop  reports :  Wheat,  pros¬ 
pect  compai-ed  with  normal  yield  45  per 
cent;  original  area  seeded.  1,918,760  acres; 
area  abandoned  this  Spring,  44  per  cent ; 
area  remaining  for  harvest.  1.079,894  acres. 
Oats,  prospect  compared  with  normal  yield. 
95  per  cent ;  rye,  76 ;  Winter  barley'  55 ; 
Spring  barley,  91;  clover.  64;  Timothy,  80. 
Fruit,  prospect  compared  with  normal 'yield. 
63  per  cent.  Corn  planting  is  late.  Manv 
early  planted  fields  are  being  replanted 
owing  to  poor  seed  and  some  rotting  of 
seed.  The  hay  crop  will  be  short,  last 
season’s  drought  killing  many  new  mea¬ 
dows,  and  some  of  the  old  meadows  are 
now  overrun  with  white  top  and  sorrel. 


Prices  here  are  about  as  follows  :  Horses 
from  $150  to  .$200;  cows,  with  calf.  $50  to 
$75;  pork,  9%  cents;  wheat,  $1.20;  corn. 
90  cents  ;  oats,  60.  Our  creamery  paid  for 
May  milk  43  cents  per  pound  butter  fat. 
Eggs  at  present  19  cents;  that  is  what 
farmers  get  for  them.  Fruit  and  gardening 
crops  not  for  sale  at  present.  Hay.  $20  to 
$24  at  press.  i.  l.  k. 

Bedininster,  Pa. 

Weather  fine,  has  been  very  dry  till  last 
10  days,  but  plenty  of  rain  now.  Crops  all 
looking  well.  Wheat  fine  since  the  rain 
burnt  some  on  hard  land,  but  not  on  the 
sand  ground,  wet  enough  now  to  make  it 
fill  ;  nothing  to  fear  now  but  rust  or  hail 
Help  very  scarce  and  a  big  crop  to  har¬ 
vest.  I  think  harvest  will  begin  sometime 
between  .Tune  25  and  30.  Peaches  and 
cherries  good  crop.  Pasture  good  since  the 
rain  ;  stock  doing  well.  h.  h.  m. 

Mullinville,  Kan. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  FLAG. 

Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the 
blooming, 

Snatched  from  the  altars  of  insolent  foes, 
Burning  with  star-fires,  but  never  consum¬ 
ing, 

Flash  its  broad  ribbons  of  lily  and  rose. 

Vainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  would  rend  it, 

Vainly  his  worshippers  pray  for  its  fall ; 
Thousands  have  died  for  it,  millions  de¬ 
fend  it, 

Emblem  of  justice  and  mercy  to  all : 

Justice  that  reddens  the  sky  with  her  ter¬ 
rors, 

Mercy  that  comes  with  her  white-handed 
train, 

Soothing  all  passions,  redeeming  all  errors, 

Sheathing  the  saber  and  breaking  the 
chain. 

Borne  on  the  deluge  of  old  usurpations, 

Drifted  our  ark  o’er  the  desolate  seas, 
Bearing  the  rainbow  of  hope  to  the  nations, 

Torn  from  the  storm-cloud  and  flung  to 
the  breeze  ! 

God  bless  the  flag  and  its  loyal  defenders, 

While  its  broad  folds  o’er  the  battlefield 
wave, 

Till  the  dim  star-wreath  rekindle  its  splen¬ 
dors, 

Washed  from  its  stains  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

* 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  census  of  women  holding  elective 
office  in  that  State  at  present :  Forty- 
five  country  school  superintendents,  five 
county  clerks  five  county  treasurers,  six 
district  court  clerks,  10  registers  of 
deeds,  two  probate  judges,  one  mayor; 
total  74. 

4c 

As  a  savory  way  of  using  the  remains 

of  a  roast  meat  souffle  is  recommended : 

Chop  the  meat  fine.  Warm  it  up  in  its 

own  gravy  or  a  little  hot  water.  To 

a  cup  of  chopped  meat  plan  to  use  one 

egg.  Beat  the  eggs,  both  white  and 

yolk  together,  with  a  quarter  cup  of 

cream  or  milk  for  each  egg.  Add  salt, 

pepper,  and  butter.  Mix  with  the  meat 

and  cook  for  15  minutes  in  a  double 

boiler.  Line  a  baking  dish  with  mashed 

potato,  pour  the  hot  meat  mixture  into 

this,  and  cover  with  potato.  Brush  over 

the  top  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 

drop  little  pieces  of  butter  her  and  there 

over  it.  Cook  20  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

* 

Some  of  the  early  pears  that  are  not 

very  high-flavored  may  be  made  into 

pear  and  lemon  marmalade.  Wipe  the 

fruit  clean,  and  cut  out  any  spots  or 

insect  punctures,  but  do  not  peel  or  core ; 

cut  into  quarters,  adding  just  enough 

water  to  avoid  burning,  and  cook  in  a 

preserving  kettle  until  tender.  Press 

through  a  potato  ricer,  measure  the  pulp 

and  to  each  five  cupfuls  add  the  chipped 

rind  of  two  lemons  and  the  juice  of 

one,  and  a  large  cupful  of  sugar.  Put 

in  a  preserving  kettle  and  cook  slowly 

on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  it  is 

very  thick  and  glossy,  then  pour  into 

small  jars  or  cups;  seal  with  paraffin. 

* 

The  complaint  that  country  schools 
educate  children  away  from  the  farms 
seems  to  find  a  counterpart  in  city 
schools  that  educate  away  from  manual 
labor.  Quotations  made  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
from  the  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  show  that 
in  trade  after  trade  the  parents  refuse 
to  have  their  sons  learn  trades,  or  that 
the  boys  themselves  scorn  them.  They 
seem  to  think  that  to  be  a  mechanic  is 
beneath  them,  and  that  they  cannot  rise 
socially.  One  furniture  manufacturer 
reports  that  he  has  been  an  employer  of 
labor  in  this  country  for  15  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  no  father  or  mother 
has  ever  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a 
son  and  teach  him  the  trade  he  pursues. 
A  knit-goods  manufacturer,  among  other 
suggestions,  recommends:  “Teach  boys 
in  school  that  manual  labor  is  no  dis¬ 
grace.”  An  employer  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  states :  “I  notice  a  distinct  aver¬ 


sion  on  the  part  of  the  young  American 
boy  to  enter  a  trade,  and  many  of  them, 
the  sons  of  mechanics,  prefer  to  go 
into  shops,  stores  or  factories  where 
their  dress  is  not  an  exponent  of  their 
earning  capacity.”  It  is  added  that 
teachers  in  public  schools  advise  girls 
against  going  into  industrial  pursuits, 
pointing  out  the  greater  attractiveness 
of  clerical  work.  In  general,  however, 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  injudicious 
advice,  since,  according  to  investigators 
of  the  Sage  Foundation,  80  per  cent  of 
the  girls  employed  in  factories  in  this 
city  get  less  than  $6  a  week,  the  aver¬ 
age  wages  for  girls  in  candy  and  paper- 
box  factories  being  $4  to  $5  a  week, 
while  a  girl  wholly  dependent  upon  her¬ 
self  cannot  live  here  respectably  on  less 
than  $8  or  $9  a  week.  No  amount  of 
education  towards  manual  labor  could 
make  it  attractive  with  less  than  a  living 
wage.  Perhaps  the  schools,  after  all, 
are  not  so  great  a  factor  as  we  imagine 
in  influencing  young  people  toward  the 
city.  Hard  work,  isolation,  and  all  the 
other  complaints  brought  against  farm 
life  are  wonderfully  modified  by  an 

adequate  return  to  the  producer. 

* 

Last  Winter  left  a  good  many  gaps 
in  the  garden,  for  the  prolonged  severity 
of  the  weather  affected  many  plants 
usually  considered  absolutely  hardy. 
Among  our  climbing  roses  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins  came  out  the  best,  with  very  little 
wood  killed  back,  and  our  experience 
causes  us  to  regard  it  as  the  hardiest 
and  most  luxuriant  climbing  rose  we 
have.  Crimson  Rambler  suffered  more, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  that  these  varieties  have  been  un¬ 
der  observation,  Ruby  Queen  and  the 
new  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  suffered  severe¬ 
ly.  Tausendschon  wintered  well  with  no 
protection,  and  Evangeline  and  Blush 
Rambler,  which  both  grow  like  weeds, 
appear  entirely  unhurt.  The  new  Silver 
Moon,  which  we  expected  to  prove  quite 
tender  because  of  its  Cherokee  rose 
blood,  is  entirely  unhurt  but  this  is 
a  small  plant  somewhat  protected  by 
other  plants.  Carmine  Pillar  has  only 
been  planted  this  year,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  hardiest.  Other  climb¬ 
ing  roses  we  are  trying  this  year  for  the 
first  are  Rubin,  Trier,  Gardenia,  Electra 
and  Goldfinch.  The  bush  roses,  which 
are  rather  sheltered  in  situation,  bore 
the  Winter  well,  the  gorgeous  orange 
and  yellow  Soleil  d’Or  especially  bloom¬ 
ing  with  extraordinary  profusion. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  ahvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7311,  fancy 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  For  the  16  year  size 
will  be  required  1  yard  of  material  36 
inches  wide  for  blouse,  1  yard  36  inches 
wide  for  over  waist,  24  yard  of  all-over 
lace  18  inches  wide,  2  yards  of  lace  for 
frills.  7432,  over  blouse  or  coatee,  34 
to  42  bust.  With  or  without  revers  with 
postillion  that  can  be  made  shorter  or 
in  pointed  or  round  outline.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  1J4  yard 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  24  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  trimming.  7464, 
semi-princess  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years,  with  round  or 
high  neck,  elbow  or  long  sleeves.  For 
the  16  year  size  will  be  required  4^4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
1/4  yard  of  lace  to  finish  as  shown  in 
front  view,  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
yoke  and  collar.  7446,  girl’s  gymnasium 
suit,  8  to  12  years,  with  blouse  that  can 
be  worn  loose  or  drawn  up  at  the  waist 
line,  with  short  or  long  sleeves.  For 
the  10  year  size  will  be  required  424 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
6  yards  of  braid.  7439,  blouse  or  shirt 
waist,  34  to  44  bust,  with  box-plait, 
stock  collar  and  long  sleeves,  with 
rolled-over  or  straight  cuffs  or  with 
open  neck,  hemmed  edges  and  elbow 


sleeves.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  224  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  7394,  two-flounce  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line, 
with  or  without  five-gored  foundation. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required  5 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  or  424 
yards  of  bordered  material  29  inches 


wide  with  lj4  yard  of  plain  material  36 
inches  wide  for  the  foundation. 

The  second  group  includes  7454,  Nor¬ 
folk  coat,  34  to  40  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  3  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide.  7439,  blouse  or 
shirt  waist,  34  to  44  bust,  with  box-plait, 
stock  collar  and  long  sleeves  with 
rolled-over  or  straight  cuffs,  or  opened 
neck,  hemmed  edges  and  elbow  sleeves. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
224  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 
6632,  sailor  suit,  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years,  with  or 
without  applied  yoke  on  blouse  with 
long  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  For  the 
16  year  size  will  be  required  llj4  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  24  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  shield,  2*4  yards  of 
wide,  4J4  yards  of  narrow  banding. 
7462,  three-piece  skirt  with  tunic  effect, 
22  to  30  waist,  with  high  or  natural 
waistline.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  324  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  24  yard  27  inches  for  the 
lower  portion.  7445,  three-piece  skirt  in 
tunic  style,  22  to  32  waist,  with  high  or 
natural  waistline.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  2J4  yards  of  material 


36  inches  wide  for  the  upper  portion,  J4 
yard  36  inches  wide  for  the  lower  por¬ 
tion.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


To  Keep  Maple  Syrup. — If  put  in 
screw-top  cans,  fill  cans  to  one-eighth 
inch  of  top  with  cold  syrup,  and  then 
fill  to  the  brim  with  melted  paraffin; 
then  screw  on  the  covers  tight.  Store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  put  in  bottles, 
fill  with  cold  syrup,  dip  corks  in  melted 
paraffin,  insert  a  small  broom  straw  in 
neck  of  bottle,  and  force  cork  down  to 
the  syrup.  The  foregoing  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  wholly  reliable  dur¬ 
ing  many  years  of  actual  practice. 

H.  C.  C. 


June  29, 

A  Strawberry  Festival. 

Could  you,  in  your  next  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  give  a  suitable  menu  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  supper,  not  to  exceed  two  courses, 
and  not  very  expensive?  Can  you  offer 
any  amusements  for  the  evening  which 
young  people  would  enjoy?  w.  t. 

We  fear  we  cannot  help  this  inquirer 
very  seasonably,  as  there  is  necessary 
delay  between  the  time  a  question  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  time  an  answer  can  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  paper,  while  the  absence  of 
full  address  prevents  an  answer  by  mail. 
In  our  district  strawberry  festivals 
usually  include  stawberries  and  cream, 
with  cake,  strawberry  shortcake  and  ice 
cream — not  a  set  supper,  but  these  re¬ 
freshments  are  served  as  called  for 
throughout  the  evening.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  musical  programme,  and 
sometimes,  where  considered  suitable, 
there  is  dancing,  but  the  strawberries, 
and  the  general  sociability  induced,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  main  entertainment.  What 
do  others  suggest  for  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ? 

Fruit  Relishes. 

Cherry  Marmalade. — To  three  pounds 
of  sweet  and  one  pound  of  sour  cherries 
allow  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Weigh  the 
cherries  when  stemmed  and  pitted. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  cinnamon  bark  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  cloves  tied  in  a  cloth. 
Put  in  the  sweet  cherries  first,  adding 
the  sour  ones  one-half  hour  later.  Boil 
down  thick.  When  cold  cover  with 
paraffin. 

Raspberry  and  Cherry  Jam. — Put  eight 
pounds  of  cherries  into  a  preserving  pan, 
add  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  boil 
until  the  pulp  is  off  the  stones,  then 
strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Return  the 
juice  to  the  pan  and  add  six  pounds  of 
raspberries  and  nine  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  for  30  or  40  minutes. 

Peppered  Currant  Jam. — This  is  a 
relish  for  cold  meat.  To  two  pints  of 
granulated  sugar  use  two  and  two-thirds 
pints  of  red  currants.  It  is  better  if 
some  of  the  currants  are  not  quite  ripe. 
Put  the  sugar  on  with  barely  enough 
water  to  dissolve  and  let  boil  three  min¬ 
utes.  Then  add  the  currants  and  boil 
15  minutes,  hard.  Add  two  to  three 
saltspoons  of  red  pepper,  according  to 
taste.  Seal  in  glasses.  One  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  cinnamon  and  one  salt- 
spoon  cloves,  instead  of  the  pepper, 
makes  a  good  spiced  jam.  Do  not  cook 
more  than  the  amount  given  at  one 
time.  For  a  jam  that  is  pretty  tart  use 
three  full  pints  of  currants. 

Spiced  Currants  or  Gooseberries. — 
Melt  four  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of 
choice  vinegar ;  add  seven  pounds  of 
currants  (or  other  fruit),  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  one  nutmeg,  grated,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  allspice;  let  boil  two  hours. 

Winter  Wheat  Bread. 

Nearly  all  of  the  younger  housewives 
are  now  using  the  Western  Spring 
wheat  flour,  and  starting  their  bread  at 
noon  instead  of  at  night,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  mould  the  dough  directly 
into  loaves  the  next  morning  and  to 
finish  the  bread-making  during  the 
morning  hours.  But  from  some  cause, 
when  an  inferior  grade  of  flour  is  used, 
or  even  the  best  of  home-grown  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  flour,  the  old  night  process 
gives  a  bread  of  better  texture  and 
keeping  qualities,  even  if  it  tastes  no 
better  and  does  make  more  work  at 
night  and  the  following  morning. 

With  Winter  wheat  flour,  finely 
mashed  potatoes  are  a  necessity  in  good 
bread-making.  The  potato  contains  so 
much  water  and  starch  that  when  com¬ 
bined  with  yeast  the  fermentation,  or 
growth  of  the  yeast  plant,  is  hastened, 
and  as  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the 
water  of  the  potato,  bread  containing 
boiled  mashed  potatoes  is  more  active 
in  rising,  and  when  baked  will  keep 
moist  much  longer  than  bread  contain¬ 
ing  no  potatoes.  Bread  of  Spring  wheat 
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flour  of  the  West,  rises  quickly  with-  is  a  clinging  to  old  ways  and  a  dislike  readings,  recitations,  musical  numbers, 
out  potatoes,'  through  its  higher  per  for  innovations  that  eventually  kills  all  special  exercises  for  children  s  day,  and 
cent  of  gluten — a  sticky,  elastic  sub-  interest.  If  your  Grange  is  in  this  con-  some  space  given  to  such  cuirent  e\ents 
stance  which  is  like  the  albumen  of  the  dition,  the  best  awakening  it  could  have  which  might  be  of  importance  to  the 
white  of  an  egg,  which  makes  it  pos-  would  be  the  addition  of  young  people.  Grange.  Let  theie  be  some  pait  assigned 
sible  to  mould  air  into  bread  until  it  We  know  there  is  a  scarcity  of  young  to  every  member.  Have  the  programmes 
becomes  elastic,  while  the  white  of  eggs  people  in  some  communities,  but  usu-  printed  and  distributed  so  that  ever} 
can  be  whipped  full  of  air  and  greatly  ally  there  are  a  few,  at  least,  who  could  member  will  have  one  and  feel  respon- 
expanded.  be  induced  to  join  the  Grange  if  urged  sible  for  his  share  of  the  work.  The 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  15,  1888,  to  do  so.  Invite  them  to  membership,  active  Grangers  are  the  best  Grangers, 
was  a  “Bread  Number.”  At  that  time  Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  suggested  it  everytime.  If  you  can  indtice  everyone 

to  them.  Every  Grange  needs  intelli-  to  do  something  for  the  order,  they  will 
gent,  enthusiastic  officers.  How  secure  be  more  interested,  and  your  Grange 
them?  Well,  that  is  a  question.  Play  will  be  a  greater  success  than  it  would 
politics  a  little,  if  necessaiY  (outside  be  when  everyone  wants  the  Grange  to 
the  Grange  hall,  of  course).  Before  the  do  something  for  him. 
election  make  a  canvass  of  your  mem-  Through  its  insurance  department  the 
only  one  blend  of  the  Western  flour  on  bers,  and  select  those  you  think  best  Grange  has  accomplished  much  for  its 
the  market,  at  least  in  central  New  fitted  for  the  different  offices.  Talk  the  members,  financially;  but,  through  its 
York,  and  all  the  country  housewives  matter  over  with  other  members  and  business  drill,  lectures,  debates,  social 
were  making  bread  of  the  Eastern  Win-  urge  them  to  vote  for  those  who  will  intercourse  and  cooperative  interest,  it 
ter  wheat  Personally,  after  24  years,  do  most  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  or-  does  even  more  in  aiding  them  intellec 
but  few  changes  have  been  made  in  der.  Do  not  form  a  clique  in  this — 

rather  be  broad  in  your  selection.  Do 
not  choose  all  from  one  family  nor 
from  one  neighborhood.  Be  especially 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Mrs.  Agnes  E.  M.  Carman  conducted 
the  “Domestic  Economy”  page,  and  sev¬ 
eral  housewives,  including  the  present 
writer,  responded  to  a  personal  request 
and  sent  their  methods  of  bread-mak¬ 
ing;  and  to  trust  to  memory,  there  was 


tually  and  socially. 


E.  D.  M. 


bread-making.  With  the  Western  flour, 
bread  is  started  during  the  forenoon,  in 
a  granite  bread-kettle,  with  boiling 
water,  the  mixture,  containing  no  pota¬ 
toes,  with  shortening  instead,  is  boiled 
the  same  as  starch.  At  night  it  is  al- 


A  Few  Good  Soups. 

Canned  Corn  Puree. — Chop  the  corn 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  Master  very  fine,  add  a  scant  quart  of  boiling 
and  Lecturer.  On  these  two  depends  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  minced 
so  largely  the  success  or  failure  of  any  onion.  Stew  steadily  for  three-quarters 
ways  light,  like  a  soft  yeast,  when  all  Grange.  This  manner  of  selecting  offi-  of  an  hour  after  it  reaches  the  boil, 
the  flour  is  added  that  can  be  stirred  in  cers  may  not  be  the  perfect  one,  and  Rub  through  a  colander  into  a  saucepan, 
with  a  table  fork,  and  in  the  morning  should  not  be  advocated  for  a  strong,  add  salt,  pepper,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  dough  is  moulded  into  loaves,  small  live  Grange,  but  would,  I  believe  be  butter  rolled  in  as  much  flour  and  a 
narrow  ones,  and  thoroughlv  baked.  helpful  in  a  weaker  organization.  Bet-  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Heat 
With  Winter  wheat  flour,  for  two  ter  do  a  little  previous  planning  than  to  jn  another  vessel  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
medium  large,  or  three  medium  small,  leave  the  selection  to  chance  at  the  last  when  the  corn  mixture  has  simmered 
or  four  small  narrow  loaves  of  bread,  minute  and  regret  it  all  through  the  five  minutes  longer,  turn  first  one,  then 
at  supper  time,  mix  together  four  me-  year.  thq  other,  into  the  tureen;  stir  well  and 

dittm-sized  boiled  finely  mashed  pota-  Are  the  members  indifferent  to  the  in-  serve.  This  soup  is  especially  nice  if 
toes,  four  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  terests  of  the  Order?  There  are  many  veaj  or  chicken  stock  be  substituted  for 
two  of  salt  and  one-fourth  of  ginger  ways  in  which  interest  may  be  aroused,  foiling  water. 

and  one  teacup ful  of  flour,  add  one  but  in  the  space  I  may  occupy  it  would  Vegetable  Oyster  Soup. _ One  bunch 

quart  of  boiling  water  (four  cups)  to  be  difficult  to  name  them.  However,  we  0£  CySter  piant  (salsify),  one  quart  of 

form  a  smooth  batter,  when  cooled,  believe  that  you  who  asked  this  infor-  mj|j_  an(j  one  CUpfui  0f  cream  will  be 

add  one  yeast  cake  previously  dissolved  mation  are  deeply  interested  in  the  mat-  nee(je(j>  First,  lay  the  roots  in  cold 

in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  and  flour  ter  and  knowing  that  even  one  earnest,  wat£r  'for  an  ’ho^r  Qr  ^  ag  they  ar£ 

to  form  a.  stiff  stirred  dough,  and  active  member  can  accomplish  much,  we  clcaned  throw  the  roots  into  cold  water 
keep  over  night  from  getting  chilled,  make  these  suggestions.  The  work  of  (t>  preven,  discoloration  slice  rath„ 
In  the  morning,  add,  flour-warmed  m  the  Grange  is  based  upon  the  Digest  tWn  and  cook  the  pIan,  £,  boili  water 
cold  weather  to  form  a  moulded  loaf  and  the  Manual  Study  these  and  m-  ^  ,ender  When  near,y  done_  seasoI) 
and  let  rise  again  to  twice  its  bulk,  then  duce  others  to  do  the  same.  Are  you 
mould  lightly,  divide  into  loaves,  mould  an  officer?  If  so,  learn  vour  work  so 
each  until  a  piece  can  be  rolled  between  that  you  may  do  it  perfectly  without 
the  palm  of  the  hands  without  sticking,  the  use  of  books.  If  not  an  officer, 
place  in  tins  only  scant  half  full,  and  study  the  work  just  the  same.  You  may 
when  risen  full  and  rounded  up,  bake  some  day  be  called  upon  to  act  as  sub- 
to  a  golden  brown  all  over,  in  an  oven  stitute,  and  without  some  study  you  . 
the  lining  of  the  door  of  which  will  siss  cannot  do  so  understandingly.  Try  to  ^int  0  ^rfen  Peas  an  one~  can  0 
to  the  wet  finger,  remove  from  tins,  persuade  all  your  officers  to  learn  their  tomatoes  in  one  quart  of  water,  with 
stand  uncovered  to  cool  across  the  tins,  respective  work  thoroughly  and  perform  one  on’on’  When  the  vegetables  are 
then  slip  each  loaf  into  a  clean  paper  it  intelligently.  Don’t  let  your  routine  veiY  so^  ac^  a  scant  teaspoon  ful  of 
bag  and  keep  in  a  tin  bread-box.  work  drag.  And  above  all  else,  insist  suSar>  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  rub 

If  the  above  process  does  not  yield  that  the  degree  work  is  done  in  a  dig-  through  a  colander  and  return  to  fire, 
light,  sweet  bread,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  nified,  impressive  manner.  It  would  be  Rub  together  two  tablespoons  of  butter 
method,  which  has  been  long  tested,  helpful  to  arrange  a  special  informal  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir 
When  dough  in  the  tins  rises  up  and  meeting  for  the  study  and  practice  of  into  the  boiling  soup  until  it  thickens, 
fails  to  round  up — flats  out,  that  con-  this  work.  Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup. — One 

You  know  it  does  us  all  good  to  make  coffeecupful  of  dried  Lima  beans 
a  visit  occasionally.  Grange  visits  are  washed  and  soaked  over  night  in  a  quart 
certainly  a  splendid  method  of  arousing  of  cold  water ;  boil  slowly  until  perfectly 
interest,  and  give  a  touch  of  rivalry  tender,  adding  a  little  more  water  if 
which  is  also  helpful.  Invite  your  needed  while  cooking.  Mash  through  a 
and  of  an  inferior  grade.  Poor  flour  neighboring  Granges,  one  at  a  time,  to  aieve,  season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
does  not  brown  well  and  has  no  sweet  visit  you.  Have  an  all-day  session,  with  a  dash  each  of  cayenne  and  white  pep- 
nutty  flavor  when  thoroughly  baked  business  and  degree  work  in  the  fore-  per,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  cel- 
with  a  crisp  crust,  that  needs  no  addi-  noon,  followed  by  dinner ;  then  a  suit-  efy  ♦  return  to  the  fire.  Add  a  pint  of 
tic,  in  the  way  of  grease,  to  make  it  aMe  literary  and  musical  programme  {**  “e'seam  "tabkr 

eatable  if  given  a  chance  to  get  cold  jn  the  afternoon.  If  the  visitors  will  do  Sp0on ful  of  flour,  to  be  stirred  in  and 

the  degree  work,  or  furnish  the  pro-  cooked  for  five  minutes  before  soup  is 
gramme,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  taken  from  fire. _ 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  CUTS  DOWN 
YOUR  GROCERY  BILL  20  % 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it?  Can  you 
afford  to  spend  10  dollars  when  you  can  set 
more  and  better  groceries  for  8  dollars — or  can 
you  afford  to  spend  15  instead  of  12  dollars,  25  in¬ 
stead  of  20  dollars,  50  instead  of  40  dollars  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  do  this  when  you  might  be  saving 
from  2  to  10  dollars  ?  .... 

You  know  that  you  can  not — but  that  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  are  doing  if  you  pay  three  or  four 
profits  to  small  dealers.  .  __  ,  .. 

This  book  represents  the  World’s 
Largest  Retail  Grocery  Store.  It  Rives 
money-saving  quotations  on  the  very  finest  food 
products  of  all  kinds.  It  shows  yon  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  food  supplies.  Besides,  it  has  several  pages  of 
wonderful  bargains  on  a  variety  of  merchandise. 

It  is  issued  every  two  months.  In  every  issue 
yon  find  new  and  novel  grocery  items,  a  new  list  of 
special  bargains, — all  the  necessary  stuple  grocer¬ 
ies — at  the  lowest  price. — at  prices  that  mean  a' 
least  a  saving  of  one-fifth  to  you. 

Will  you  use  this  little  coupon  and  send  for  this 
book  at  once  ?  Send  us  yonr  name  and  we  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  value-giving 
grocery  list  every  two  months. 

Clip  this  coupon,  sign  it,  mail  it  at  once  I! 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicago  Ave.  Bridge  19th  and  Campbell  Sts. 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  cook 
nearly  dry.  Press  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Add  the  milk  and  cream,  a  little  pepper, 
also  a  teaspoonful  of  nut  butter  if  de¬ 
sired.  Serve  with  croutons  of  toast. 

Green  Pea  and  Tomato  Soup. — Boil  a. 


dition  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes : 
The  loaves  have  been  kept  too  warm, 
on  a  hot  stove  shelf  or  water  tank;  or, 
not  enough  flour  was  used  in  the  last 
moulding;  or,  the  flour  used  was  damp 


uncovered. 


MEDORA  CORBETT. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

vyE  place  all  our  graduates  in 
"  good  positions.  1500  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
records  for  Speed, Accuracy,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  OTM 

flies.  Clean,  orna¬ 
mental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Can't  spill 
or  tip  over,  will  not 
injure  anything.  Guar¬ 
anteed  effective. 
Sold  by  deafera»*  r 
6  sent  prepaid  for  $• . 
HAROLD  80METB 
100  DeKalb  Ay«. 
Brooklyn  H.  % 


Bees  on  the  Farm 

you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  from  Beu 
keeping.  Six  months’  trial  subscription,  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Box  250.  Medina.  Ohio 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  wining  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


HANDY  BINDER 

— — — — — i— — 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

*Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Waking  a  Grange. 

The  live,  wideawake  Grange  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  so  great  a  benefit  in  the 
life  of  any  rural  community  that  we 
regret  to  hear  of  one  being  asleep.  Be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  say,  however,  what 
will  arouse  the  Maine  Grange,  page  668, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  what  put 
it  to  sleep.  Was  it  the  natural  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  old  age,  the  inefficiency  of  its 
officers,  or  the  indifference  of  its  mem¬ 
bers?  Granges  have  not  only  been  put 
to  sleep;  they  have  been  killed  because 
of  these  things.  In  a  Grange,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whose  members  have  reached 
middle  age,  there  is  liable  to  be  a  lack 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  so  essential 
to  good  work  in  any  organization.  There 


then  the  home  Grange  will  make  a 
greater  effort  and  .accomplish  more  with 
company  present  than  if  they  were 
alone.  The  other  Granges  will,  in  re¬ 
turn,  invite  you  to  visit  them.  If  they 
don’t,  invite  yourselves!  You  will  learn 
something  by  observing  their  methods. 

Have  you  recently  had  a  State  officer 
to  visit  you?  They  can  help  you.  Co¬ 
operate  with  your  neighboring  Granges 
and  invite  your  State  Master  or  Lec¬ 
turer  to  visit  you  and  help  find  your 
weak  points.  Having  to  entertain  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  will  arouse  some.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  see  that  a 
wideawake  committee  is  appointed  to 
prepare  a  programme  for  the  year.  This 
should  include  discussions,  debates, 


Flies !  Flies!  Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help  make  your  home  and 
premises  sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of  Tanglefoot 
Fly  Paper.  There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tanglefoot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper ; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the  most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask  for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly  paper 
you  may  get  a  cheap  imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up  or  glaze  over. 
Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT .  put  up  In  1,  3.  10  and  20  lb.  can*. 

Will  protect  your  tree*  from  all  climbing  insects. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  CISTERN  AS  A  SILO. 

I  have  a  large  cistern  on  my  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  which  is  no  longer  in  use.  It 
is  near  the  barn  and  is  divided  by  a  brick 
wall  into  two  parts.  This  cistern  has 
cement  sides,  and  is  dug  in  heavy  clay 
ground.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  used  as  a  silo,  or  rather  as  two 
silos,  with  the  brick  wall  separating  them? 
The  cistern  is  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  20  feet  deep.  t.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

I  very  much  question  the  advisability 
of  utilizing  the  cistern  of  such  dimens¬ 
ions  for  storage  of  silage.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  be  very  unhandy  and 
laborious  to  get  the  silage  out  daily  for 
use,  and  in  the  second  place  there  would 
be  considerable  danger  from  “choke 
damp,”  especially  if  the  cistern  is  arched 
over,  and  the  opening  comparatively 
small.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  silage 
would  keep  very  well,  provided  the 
cistern  was  airtight,  but  there  would 
be  no  drainage,  and  the  silage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  would  no  doubt 
be  very  strong  and  acid.  If  the  top  of 
this  cistern  were  square  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  quite  an  opening  and 
free  crculation  of  air  in  the  cistern  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  silage  is 
fed,  there  would  be  less  danger  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  danger, 
however,  from  working  in  a  cistern,  20 
feet  deep,  full  of  fermenting  silage, 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  possible  to 
erect  a  triangular  hoist,  and  get  the 
silage  out  with  more  ease,  or  a  series 
of  decks  or  platforms  might  be  con¬ 
structed  as  the  silage  is  taken  out  to 
facilitate  the  labor  in  case  the  hoist 
cannot  be  utilized.  It  is  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  surface  drainage  is  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  that  provision  is  made  as 
a  precaution  against  rainfall.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  silage  for  the  most 
part  would  keep,  and  be  palatable,  but 
the  danger  in  removing  it  as  well  as 
the  labor  of  so  doing  would  make  the 
practice  of  questionable  usefulness. 
Stave  silos  can  be  constructed  very 
reasonably  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  erection  of  a 
modern  silo  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
follow.  F.  C.  M1NKLER. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 
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racked  by  the  wind.  Wood  silos  with 
wood  hoops  are  still  advocated,  as  their 
hoops  never  are  affected  as  to  length, 
or  contraction,  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
as  are  metal  hoops  either  band  or  rods, 
and  a  single  thickness  of  pitch  pine 
flooring  is  all  the  thickness  of  wall  it 
needs,  and  if  painted  heavily  with 
Portland  cement  really  needs  no  outside 
cover  or  other  protection.  Geo.  E. 
Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  not  far  from 
Wheeling,  would  gladly  send  you  plans. 
Write  to  a  half-dozen  silo  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  full  information.  Build  large 
enough  so  that  you  can  have  silage  in 
plenty  10  months  of  the  year.  Do  not 
build  a  silo  less  than  14  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  in  length.  A  good  silo 
doubles  the  keeping  capacity  of  a  farm. 
Get  five  other  neighbors  to  build  silos, 
then  buy  your  own  gasoline  engine,  sil¬ 
age  cutter,  and  corn  binder,  change 
works  in  filling,  and  be  independent  of 
politicians  and  labor  agitators  from  the 
Start.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio.  ________ 

SILAGE  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  propor¬ 
tionate  profit  of  the  silo  to  the  cattle* 
feeder,  is  as  great  as  it  is  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  We  feed  fattening  cattle  a 
balanced  ration  of  corn,  silage,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  mixed  hay,  and  shelled  or 
“sliced”  ear  corn,  feeding  liberally  of 
silage  and  cotton-seed.  The  corn  raised 
for  the  silo  is  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  carries  the  maximum  amount 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

Michigan.  jason  woodman. 


SAWDUST  AND  COW  FLAVOR. 

If  a  cow  drinks  water  out  of  a  branch 
below  a  sawmill  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  milk  and  butter  of  that  cow  to  taste 
of  the  wood  which  has  been  sawed  into 
lumber  and  dust  allowed  to  flow  in  water, 
such  as  oak  and  chestnut  and  other  hard¬ 
woods.  it.  J.  T. 

Virginia. 

The  danger  of  the  butter  tasting  of 
the  wood  flavor  of  the  sawdust  in  the 
stream  would  be  no  greater  than  to 
allow  the  cow  to  drink  from  a  wooden 
bucket,  or  eat  from  a  wooden  manger. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  flavors  in 
water  are  ever  carried  through  the  fil¬ 
tration  plant  of  a  cow,  and  on  into  the 
butter.  They  are  all  neutralized  in  the 
process  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
the  same  as  the  flavors  of  the  food  of 
plants  being  destroyed,  and  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  leaf,  grain  or  fruit.  The 
essential  oils  of  some  vegetables  like 
onions,  garlic,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  di¬ 
gested,  but  go  into  the  circulation,  will 
appear  in  the  oils  that  go  to  make  up 
butter  fat.  Do  not  fear  that  the  juice 
of  the  sawdust  will  concentrate  in  the 
process  of  butter  making,  and  appear 
in  the  butter  as  wooden  shoe  pegs.  One 
is  as  likely  as  the  other.  j.  g. 


FUR-BEARING  SHEEP. 

The  recent  articles  ou  those  Karakule 
sheep  have  evidently  interested  many  of 
our  readers.  They"  have  lead  to  a  large 
correspondence  from  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sheep.  We  think  this  business 
of  producing  fur  on  the  sheep’s  back  really 
lias  a  large  future.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  supplies  of  high- 
class  furs  are  running  short,  now  that 
more  and  more  of  the  natural  fur-bearing 
animals  are  being  killed.  On  the  other 
hand  as  wealth  accumulates  the  demands 
for  fine  furs  increases,  for  certainly  there 
is  no  hope  that  our  Winters  are'  to  be¬ 
come  warmer,  or  that  the  fashion  for  wear¬ 
ing  rich  furs  is  to  die  out.  These  things 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  mutton  from  the 
Karakule  crosses  is  of  superior  quality, 
appear  to  make  the  argument  complete. 
We  have  no  desire  to  develop  any  boom 
in  those  sheep ;  there  are  too  few  of  them 
in  the  country  thus  far,  and  the  price  is 
too  high  to  advise  a  general  rush  into  this 
kind  of  sheep  breeding. 

Tus  far  most  of  the  herds  have  been 
located  in  the  South,  in  parts  of  Texas, 
and  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  sheep 
will  do  just  as  well  elsewhere,  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  the  business  will  be  largely 
developed,  if  at  all,  in  that  southwestern 
country.  There  are  opportunities  there  for 
this  kind  of  work  not  likely  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  new  industry,  yet  not 
fully  developed  and  not  yet  in  a  state 
where  anyone  can  say  he  knows  all  about 
it.  We  make  these  statements  in  order 
to  be  fair  to  our  readers,  as  we  know  that 
human  nature  is  prone  to  rush  into  new 
and  untried  things  at  even  a  slight  sug¬ 
gestion.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other 
things,  this  fur-bearing  sheep  proposition 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  boomers 
and  fakers.  We  shall  no  doubt  hear  from 
people  who  offer  to  sell  the  Karakule  breed, 
or  something  which  they  call  even  better 
to  those  who  want  to  buy.  We  advise  our 
people  to  keep  away  from  all  such  fakers, 
and  not  under  any  circumstances  to  buy 
sheep  of  this  breed  until  they-  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  They  can  get  sound  advice 
there,  and  it  is  far  better  to  go  slow  and 
know  what  you  are  doing,  than  to  be  in  a 
hurry  and  repent  at  leisure. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  A  SILO? 

1  want  to  get  a  silo.  I  can  get  plenty 
of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  farm,  cement 
about  two  miles  from  the  railroad.  I  see 
that  some  recommend  clay,  brick  and  some 
wooden  silos.  I  want  one  that  will  be  the 
best  and  the  cheapest,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  one  that  would  feed  20  head  of  two- 
year-old  steers  from  December  until  the 
middle  of  May.  s.  o.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

Opinion  seems  about  evenly  divided 
as  to  the  real  superiority  of  the  cement 
over  clay,  brick  or  the  wood  silos,  but 
this  is  a  fact,  that  five  wood  silos  are 
still  built  to  one  of  the  cement  or  brick. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a  good 
wood  silo  would  be  the  cheaper  for 
your  wants,  and  for  years  give  quite  as 
good  satisfaction  as  either  of  the  other 
class.  Built  of  fir,  cypress  or  the  heart 
of  Georgia  pine,  a  wood  silo  will  last 
for  years,  if  on  a  good  foundation,  and 
well  anchored  so  not  to  be  sprung  or 


COTTON-SEED  MEAL  FOR  CALVES. 

I  noticed  in  The  K.  N.-Y.  a  short  time 
ago  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  feeding  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  young  calves,  and  noted  that 
you  did  not  advise  the  practice.  I  have 
fed  cotton-seed  meal  to  young  calves  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  regard  it  as  the 
best  possible  feed  for  them.  I  began  its 
use  before  I  knew  that  the  agricultural 
papers  deprecated  it,  or  I  might  not  have 
ventured  to  use  it.  I  do  not  raise  many 
calves,  from  five  to  10.  so  can  know  the 
exact  condition  of  each  calf,  and  feed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  most  important  thing  in  feed¬ 
ing  any  animal,  particularly  young  ones. 
My  calves  are  dropped  in  the  early  Spring, 
have  plenty  of  milk,  and  when  weather  is 
warm  enough  are  turned  in  a  small  pasture. 
They  are  fed  their  milk  and  grain  night 
and  morning  in  stanchions.  The  grain  is 
fed  dry  after  they  drink  their  milk.  1 
have  no  regular  rule  for  feeding.  Eegin 
the  grain  when  they  are  from  three  to  four 
weeks  old,  feeding  lightly  at  first.  I  feed 
wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  meal, 
feeding  most  of  the  bran  and  least  of  the 
oil  meal,  usually.  I  always  put  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  on  top.  as  the  calves  like  it  best. 
I  watch  the  calves  carefully  in  regard  to 
the  droppings.  If  these  are  too  thin,  lessen 
the  calf’s  ration  of  oil  meal  and  increase 
cotton-seed  meal,  the  reverse  if  droppings 
are  too  firm.  The  greatest  care  is,  of 
course,  after  July  when  grass  is  less  juicy. 
Calves  not  needed  for  the  herd  are  sold  in 
September  and  October,  and  I  usuallv  get 
the  top  notch  price  for  mine.  I  think  the 
trouble  in  feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to 
calves  is  that  they  are  often  fed  in  a  care¬ 
less,  haphazard  sort  of  way,  which  makes 
poor  calves,  whatever  you,  feed. 

New  York.  /  L.  e.  Whittaker. 


If  You  Keep  20 
or  More  Cows  We 
Want  .You  to  Have 
This-  Free  Book 

It  shows  the  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  work  in  large  dairies; 
tells  what  other  dairymen  think 
of  these  wonderful  machines; 
shows  how  much  more  profit  you 
can  make  on  every  quart  of  milk 
your  cows  yield;  proves  that 

The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

cannot  possibly  injure  the  finest  animals; 
shows  how  it  completely  solves  the  milking 
problem;  frees  you  from  this  most  irksome 
job;  makes  you  independent  of  "hired  help” 
and  adds  $300  to  $1,000  more  each  year  to 
your  dairy  profits.  "The  Sharpies”  is  the 
only  mechanical  milker  having 

“The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze” 

absolutely  preventing  congestion  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  teats;  removes  the  last  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  mechanical-milker  suc¬ 
cess.  Read  what  Henry  Fielden,  Supt.  of 
Brandford  House  Farms,  Groton.  Conn., 
owners  of  one  of  the  highest _  priced  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  says:  "It  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  that  we  have 
ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  E 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland.  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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AND  UP- 
WARD 
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AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

SENT  ON  TRIAL,  FULLY 
GUARANTEED.  A  new,  well 
made,  easy  running  separator  for 
$15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold  milk; 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Different 
from  tills  picture,  which,  illus¬ 
trates  our  large  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  *  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary 
marvel,  easily  cleaned.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  obtain  our 
handsome  free  catalog.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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Box  1075 
BA1NBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

*  ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUCH 

Air-tight  doors— highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder— best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer — perfect  ensilage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Maine 


62  Years 


June  29, 

SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 

Wllh  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 
TABLE-FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  all  wants  from 

5  to  1 5  H,  P.  Engines 


Fill  Your  Silo 


We  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting 
and  Silo  Filling  Machinery  for  over  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  ns.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  the 
best  Quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Note  the  new  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  the  feeding  rolls,  special  knife  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol* 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balanco  main  frame.  We  claim  large  capa¬ 
city,  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  ease  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  this  typo.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
the  asking.  We  also  manufacture  the  ROSS  SILO. 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Springfield, O. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
•he  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  invented 
the  Modem  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offer  the 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  "The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 
our 
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$  SAVE  MONEY  ON  $ 


THE  SILO 


$ 
$ 
$ 

you  buy  this  year  by  purchasing  an  m 

INDIANA  SILO  X 

There  aro  reasons  why  our  business  is  V 
double  what  it  was  last  year.  G> 

LET  US  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  TOO!  X 

J6STWRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY,  § 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the  world,  h) 
Address  nearest  factory  a 

318  Union  Building,  .  .  Anderson,  Ind.  J) 

A  ”  Indiana  Building,  .  Des  Moines,  la.  J, 
Jp  “  Silo  Building,  .  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

tpiptpipCpCpipipipipipipipiPqlipq! 


8x20..  $62.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  lor  Catalog No.14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


The  Silo  in  Modern  Farming — In  these  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  farming,  ensilage  as  feed  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Its  use  is  an  economy.  But  the  silo  itself  must  not  be  a 
source  of  continual  expense. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  storm-proof,  decay-proof,  no  painting,  no  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  upkeep,  no  hoops,  no  injurious  moisture.  Is 
simple  in  construction.  The  first  cost  is  the  last.  The  Imperishable 
is  made  of  Patented  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks  which  are  non-absorbent  and 
last  forever.  They  resist  swelling,  shrinking  and  rotting — a  continual 
expense  with  other  silos.  Write  at  once  for  catalog. 

Thirty  Factories  Throughout  the  United  States 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 

University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
t  and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
60lid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis¬ 
tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 
that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  didin  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  1 


SUPERIOR 


A  3  Ft  F?  B  1  B  “The  Name  Tells  a  True  Story.”  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  No  matter  where  you  live 

W  ■  you  can  get  a  SUPERIOR  DRILL,  with  an  iron-clad  guarantee  to  do  your  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Go  to  your  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  SUPERIOR  Send  for 

the  superior  .9.3  almanac.  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Incorporated,  SPRINGFIELD  j  OHIO. 
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M  I  L  K. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


No  auction  sales  of  late.  Good  milch 
cows  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Veal 
calves  eight  cents.  Hay  $20  to  $22.  Cheese 
about  14  cents ;  four  per  cent  milk  at  that 
basis  would  net  about  $1.30  per  100. 
Weather  cold  and  dry.  Seven  frosts  thus 
far  (June  18)  in  June.  J.  h.  h. 

Fillmore.  N.  Y. 

Cattle  are  selling  at  six  cents  per  pound; 
hogs,  eight  cents  on  foot ;  sheep,  old,  three 
cents;  lambs,  six  cents.  Horses,  light,  $100 
to  $200,  according  to  blood ;  draft,  from 
$150  to  $250.  Cows.  Jersey,  $40  to  $60 ; 
milk.  25  cents  per  gallon  ;  hay,  $32  per  ton. 
Corn.  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  70  cents  per 
bushel.  Manure,  barn,  $1  per  wagon  load. 
Poultry,  young  chickens,  30  cents  per  pound, 
old  nine  cents.  w.  a. 

Ben’s  Run,  W.  Va. 

No  sales  in  Guernsey  cows  this  Spring. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  scarce  and  high ;  cows, 
$40  to  $60 ;  horses,  the  cheap  kind,  are 
lower.  Pigs,  $7  and  $8  per  pair.  Hay,  $25 
per  ton ;  wheat.  $1.10 ;  corn,  95  cents  ;  oats, 
65  cents;  mill  feed,  $1.65  per  100.  Eggs, 
18  cents ;  butter,  20  cents ;  fowls,  15  cents. 
No  wool  sold  yet.  Corn  planted  late,  stand 
bad,  very  dry  and  cold.  Frost  Juno  8  and 
9  did  some  damage  to  gardens.  H.  h.  k. 

Lore  City,  O. 

Dairy  butter  18  to  20  cents;  dressed 
pork  9%;  live  seven  cents;  turkeys  18, 
fowls  13,  eggs  17  to  18.  Spring  chickens 
20,  lambs  14  cents;  wheat  $1.15,  oats  65; 
beans,  medium,  red  kidney,  pea  and  mar¬ 
row,  $2.75 ;  potatoes  $1.10.  Milk  shipped 
to  Buffalo  brings  14  to  15  cents  per  gallon, 
to  creameries  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  100.  Cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  mostly  sold  low  this  Spring, 
principally  on  account  of  lack  of  feed ; 
milch  cows  $30  to  $50 ;  sheep  $2.50  to  $4. 
Beef  is  now  very  high,  bringing  nine  or  10 
cents  dressed  by  side.  Horses  sold  high. 
Good  farm  horses  $200  and  first-class  as 
high  as  $275.  Hay  $25  to  $28  per  ton. 
Spring  is  very  backward,  wheat  badly  win¬ 
ter-killed  with  complaints  of  Hessian  fly 
now.  <*.  A.  N. 

Alabama,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  receive  approximately  following 
prices :  Good  work  horses,  $175  to  $250 
each  ;  milch  cows,  $45  to  $65  ;  wheat,  $1.10 
per  bushel ;  corn.  82  cents ;  rye.  75  cents ; 
oats.  59  cents  ;old  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  hay,  $21 
a  ton  ;  straw,  $11.  Butter,  creamery.  32 
cents,  dairy,  25  cents  a  pound.  Chickens, 
12  cents ;  Spring  lamb,  16  cents ;  veal, 
seven  cents,  pork,  8%  cents ;  mutton,  eight 
cents ;  beei,  seven  cents.  Milk  to  town 
dealers,  three  cents  a  quart ;  many  farmers 
sell  their  milk  to  resorts  and  get  six  cents 
a  quart.  Canning  factory  contracts  are, 
strawberries,  $1.50  a  bushel :  raspberries, 
and  blackberries,  $2.50 ;  tomatoes,  30  cents 
a  bushel.  Heinze  pays  75  cents  a  bushel 
for  pickles  three  inches  and  under  in  length 
and  40  cents  for  those  four  inches  long. 
Sugar  beets  $6  per  ton  for  1.2  per  cent 
saccharine  test.  Rains  have  been  timely 
all  Spring,  and  the  berry  and  vegetable  out¬ 
look  is  good.  d.  H.  c.  ' 

Holland,  Mich. 

There  is  no  sale  of  cattle  except  new 
milch  cows;  they  are  worth  from  $50  to 
$100 ;  horses,  from  $100  to  $300 ;  pigs, 
five  weeks  old,  $4  each ;  dressed  hogs, 
eight  to  nine  cents  per  pound.  No  loose 
hay  for  sale;  baled  hay,  $24  to  $28  a  ton. 
Silage  and  manure  are  not  sold  here.  Milk 
is  only  sold  to  the  Summer  people  here. 
During  nine  months  of  the  year  farmers 
make  butter ;  it  now  sells  for  30  to  34 
cents  for  dairy  butter  and  40  for  creamery. 
Eggs  are  21  cents  a  dozen ;  potatoes,  $1.60 
to  $1.75  per  bushel,  and  $2  and  $2.25  for 
seed  potatoes.  Some  have  just  sold  the 
last  of  their  apples  for  about  $4  per 
barrel.  Maple  sugar,  15  cents  per  pound 
for  10-pound  pail,  and  from  $1.10  to  $1.25 
a  gallon  for  syrup ;  not  over  two-thirds  of 
a  run  this  year.  Corn  and  meal  are  $1.80; 
mixed  feed,  $1.75;  bran,  $1.70;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $1.70;  wheat,  $2  per  bag;  oate, 
70  cents  per  bushel.  J.  D.  Q- 

Dublin,  N.  H. 

Grass  and  oats  are  fairly  good  in  this 
section  of  the  Allegheny  Valley.  Frosts 
have  killed  much  fruit,  and  the  continued 
cold,  dry  weather  since  June  1  has  made 
pastures  rather  bare.  Farmers  are  selling 
all  of  their  unprofitable  cows,  as  butter 
price  is  low.  There  was  more  corn  planted 
than  usual,  and  more  pigs  are  kept  on  the 
farms ;  because  the  demand  for  young  pigs 
has  been  less  than  usual.  The  village  peo¬ 
ple  mostly  sold  their  family  cows  last 
Winter,  preferring  to  buy  milk  and  butter 
rather  than  to  pay  for  high-priced  feed. 
They  seem  to  be  gainers ;  but  arc  feeding  no 
pigs  on  skim-milk  and  will  have  empty  pork 
barrels  this  Fall  and  Winter,  and  so  be 
obliged  to  pay  retail  prices  for  all  their 
meat.  Milk  retails  at  five  cents  a  quart 
and  some  is  shipped  at  $1.40  per  100. 
The  cheese  factory  is  idle,  and  butter  sell¬ 
ing  for  24  cents  a  pound  at  local  stores. 
Eggs  are  16  cents  a  dozen  at  same  mar¬ 
kets.  Owing  to  scarcity  of  seed  and  high 
price  of  same  there  has  been  planted  a 
very  small  acreage  of  potatoes.  More  than 
usual  is  sown  to  buckwheat.  Farming  land 
is  all  planted  or  in  meadows  for  the  hay 
crop.  J.  c.  F. 

Roulette,  Pa. 

A  large  amount  of  the  milk  from  this 
section  (southeast  Chautauqua)  is  made 
up  at  cooperative  creameries,  the  bulk  of 
the  butter  going  to  New  York.  The  city 
of  Jamestown  uses  a  lot  of  nearby  milk, 
farmers  receiving  about  three  cents  per 
quart  from  dealers,  or  six  cents  when  de¬ 
livered  to  consumers.  Dairy  butter  of  first 
quality  brings  one  cent  below  New  York 
extra  quotations  at  groceries,  or  from  one 
cent  to  four  cents  above  when  delivered  to 
consumers.  The  Walker  Ice  Cream  Co.  at 
Kiantone  pays  two  cents  above  New  York 
extras  for  butter  fat,  no  churn  gain.  They 
charge  five  cents  per  100  for  hauling  the 
milk.  Most  of  the  skim  from  this  plant 
is  returned  to  patrons.  The  Merrell-Soule 
Co.’s  powdered  milk  plant  at  Frewsburg 
pays  New  York  extra  price  for  butter  fat 
plus  15  per  cent  churn  gain,  with  2%  cents 
per  pound  out  for  making,  and  25  cents 
per  100  for  skim.  No  charge  for  hauling 
or  for  washing  cans.  This  company  sent 
out  notice  of,  a  cut  in  price  to  take  effect 
May  21,  but  the  patrons  protested  and 
they  have  agreed  to  extend  the  old  price 
for  60  days.  The  patrons  are  organizing 


for  the  purpose  of  making  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangement  with  the  company  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  a.  L.  s. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Good  horses  are  selling  for  about  $200, 
cows  from  $40  to  $70,  sheep  from  $2.50  to 
$3.  Hogs,  fat,  $7  per  100  or  above  and 
below,  according  to  weight  and  quality. 
Hay  from  $27  to  $30  per  ton,  straw  $16  to 
$18.  Milk  at  creamery  34  cents  in  Summer 
and  39  cents  in  Winter  per  pound  butter 
fat.  Cream  two  cents  above  Elgin  prices. 
Butter  at  groceries,  30  cents  per  pound  and 
eggs  18  cents  per  dozen.  Apples  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  J.  H. 

Barnesville.  O. 

We  never  have  any  auction  sales  of  pro; 
duce  in  our  neighborhood.  Eggs  bring  15 
cents  a  dozen ;  butter,  20  cents  a  pound. 
Potatoes  this  year  about  $1.  There  is  no 
silage  sold,  no  hay  sold  only  when  some 
one  runs  short  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
never  haled.  No  manure  sold.  There  is  no 
milk  sold  right  at  home ;  there  are  some 
who  take  milk  to  the  coal  works,  about  12 
miles  from  here,  and  they  get  from  15  to 

25  cents  for  sour  n.ilk.  Eggs  at  the  coal 

mines  bring  about  25  cents  a  dozen  and 
butter  30  cents  a  pound.  Sheep  are  higher 
than  last  year.  c.  h.  h. 

Odd,  W.  Va. 

Horses  are  high,  running  from  fair  farm 
teams  $300  to  $700  according  to  size  and 
ages.  Dairy  cows,  from  $40  to  $75  ;  brood 
sows,  from  $20  to  $40 ;  bred  ewes,  from 
$4.50  to  $10  ;  young  pigs,  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  old,  $6  a  pair ;  young  Stockers,  one- 
year,  $15  to  $19 ;  two-year  are  $25  to  $30 
according  to  quality.  Hay  has  been  scarce 
and  high,  $18  to  $22  a  ton.  Beans  arc 
now  $2.50  No.  1  picked.  No  potatoes  hard¬ 
ly,  selling  from  store  $1.60  per  bushel. 
Oats  are  scarce  and  high ;  elevators  pay 
50  cents.  Milk  for  April,  $1.35  per  100. 
Wool  selling  from  16  to  22  cents.  The 
weather  has  been  very  wet.  No  corn 
planted,  and  not  many  sugar  beets  sown 
yet.  The  outlook  is  good  around  here  for 
a  big  hay  crop ;  some  of  the  oats  look 
good.  I  have  heard  of  some  silage  selling 
from  $7  per  foot,  silo  18x30,  and  as  high 
as  $12  per  foot ;  it  makes  lots  of  differ¬ 
ence  when  the  corn  was  put  in  the  silo, 
and  the  price  would  vary.  Other  feeds 
have  been  scarce  and  high.  I  would  think 
about  $8  or  $9  would  be  a  fair  price. 

Owendale,  Mich.  b.  c.  b. 

We  are  having  ideal  weather  for  all 
kinds  of  vegetation.  Meadows  and  pastures 
were  never  known  to  be  better.  Wheat 
and  oats  promise  to  be  good ;  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  doing  their  best.  Farmers  are 
busy  cultivating  corn.  Clover  and  Alfaifa 
will  be  ready  to  cut  first  week  in  June. 
Quite  a  demand  for  good  farm  land  and 
good  chert  fruit  land  at  excellent  prices. 
There  is  being  a  wonderful  development 
here  in  the  fruit  industry,  as  some  of  the 
best  fruit  land  in  the  United  States  is  lo¬ 
cated  here,  the  chert  fruit  land.  The 
fruit  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one  on 
our  elevated  “chert  land.”  Horses  weigh¬ 
ing  1400  to  1500  pounds  selling  at  $200  to 
$225  each ;  lighter  horses  around  1,000 
pounds  weight,  of  good  quality,  $125  to 
$175 ;  fresh  Cows.  $35  to  $60.  Heavy  cattle 
all  sold  to  be  moved  this  Fall  at  $6  to 
$6.75  per  100  pounds.  Light  butcher  stuff, 
six  cents,  weighed  up  to-day.  Hogs,  seven 
cents,  and  scarce.  No  lambs  sold  yet. 
Wool,  26  cents  per  pound  ;  hay,  $20  to  $25 
per  ton ;  corn,  90  cents  per  bushel ;  oats, 
60  cents;  wheat,  $1.40;  potatoes,  $1.40; 
butter,  25  cents ;  eggs,  15  cents.  Straw¬ 
berries,  cupped,  50  cents  per  gallon.  Cream, 
75  cents  per  gallon.  G.  T.  L. 

Old  Fields,  W.  Va. 

Horses  range  from  $275  down ;  those 
that  are  all  right,  four  to  seven  years  old, 
1200  to  1600  pounds.  $160  to  $225;  cows, 
$30  to  $70 ;  average,  $35  to  $55 ;  cream, 

26  cents  a  pound  this  last  week ;  butter, 
22  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  18  cents  per 
dozen ;  hay,  best,  in  barn,  $18  per  ton ; 
hogs  bn  foot,  $7.25,  scarce.  Cattle  very 
scarce,  $3.50  to  $6  per  100  pounds ;  corn, 
75  to  80  cents  at  the  crib;  potatoes,  $1.25 
per  bushel ;  oats,  50  cents  per  bushel ; 
wheat,  $1.05  to  $1.08  per  bushel;  the  poor¬ 
est  gi'owing  crop  that  I  ever  saw  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  not  one-fourth  of  a 
crop,  so  badly  winter-killed,  so  wet  and 
cold.  Lots  of  corn  to  plant  yet ;  lots  of 
oats  sown,  looks  well ;  grass  looks  well. 
Orchard  badly  killed  by  the  scale ;  many 
orchards  do  not  leaf  out  this  Spring,  and 
no  peaches.  Strawberries  very  full  of 
blossom,  just  through  blooming,  w.  f. 

Fulton,  Mich.  «  » 

At  sales  this  season  good  horses  brought 
from  $175  to  $250;  fair  cows  (there  are 
very  few  purebreds  in  this  locality), 
brought  from  $40  to  $60 ;  yearling  heifer 
calves,  from  $11  to  $14  ;  brood  sows,  from 
$25  to  $40;  hay.  $22  to  $27.  Hay  after¬ 
wards  sold  for  $25  in  the  market,  but  in 
the  last  week  took  a  tumble  to  about  $20. 
Farmers  either  sell  their  cream  to  the 
creameries  at  about  a  cent  below  Elgin  or 
make  butter  and  sell  to  customers  at  about 
30  cents  per  pound  the  year  round.  Pota¬ 
toes  sold  as  high  as  $1.50  per  bushel, 
while  the  best  price  paid  farmers  for  apples 
was  $1  per  bushel ;  at  the  same  time  I 
know  of  grocers  paying  $5.50  for  11-peck 
barrel  of  apples  no  better  than  the  ones 
they  paid  $1  per  bushel  for  from  the  farm¬ 
ers,  except  that  they  had  the  reputation 
of  having  been  held  in  cold  storage. 

Edwardsburg,  Mich.  F.  T.  B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

...FOR  SALE... 

1 0  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

Stapleton  and  Hood  Stock. 

Fine  Fellows.  $10  Each. 

10  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Wardwell  Stock.  Open 
to  Registry.  $10  Each. 

The  MAPLES  FARM,  Berlin,  Conn. 


Registered  Yorkshires— Pigs  not  akin.  Get  our 
prices.  SHELDON  HOMESTEAD,  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 


j  DAIX1Y  CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  TRIO 

Bull  Calf  2  months  old  out  of  son  of 
King  of  Pontiac  to  a  30  pound  dam.  Tw 
heifer  Calves  3  months  old,  sire  Sir  Duch¬ 
ess  Korndyke  De  Kol  out  of  high  produc¬ 
ing  dams.  $300. 

LABARAMA  FARM,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Mli  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville  N.  J. 

CflD  CAI  C— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 

I  UTl  wALC  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Bloom- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Beliefontame 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Bex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire,  Count  Bective  4226  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenhurgli,  Prop. . Munnsvitle,  N.Y. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

rnn  Oil  P— Re  gistered  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf  from  3 
rUll  CALL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92%  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  good  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dee.  5, 1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
Homestead  Girl  DeKol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CL0VEROAIE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  1  yr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  qn  test  for 
Register  of  Merit  A.  J.  *C.  C.  Sire,  Goldie’s  Jap  of 
Mendale  No,  85989.  Tuberculin  free.  UKRKSHIRK 
SOWS;  BRED  GILTS.  Granddaughters  of 
Berry  ton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr. 
Everything  Registered.  For  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 
Chas.  B.  Dayton,  Supt.,  SKELD0NCR0FT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

35  Cows  just  fresh. 

30  Cows  due  July  and  August.. 

70  Cows  due  September  and  October. 

100  Heifers,  one  and  two  years  old. 

Extra  nice  and  sired  by  full-blooded  bulls.  The 
cows  are  large  and  in  fine  condition. 

JOHN  B.  WEBSTER. 

Bell  Phone,  No.  311  F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up-Not  Dowr“;rc,r;«Sv£ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE ^SffKS 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  low,  as 

no  use  for  same  uow.  L.  M.  Hallenbeck,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  ESTK’SK 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old — $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Kverything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  A  RIIFRM^FY  Rill  I  —Not  registered,  fine 
SALE  A  UULnNOLI  DULL  animal,  good  sire,  $70. 

Ch.  P.  Hatch,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 

A  DANDY  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  S25.00. 

n  Edgewood  Farm,  R.  2,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

'T'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trnmansbnrg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

rnn  CAI  C  Fine  registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

rUn  U  A  L  L - whose  sire  was  by  the  best  son  of  Paul 

Beets  De  Kol.  Damaheavy  andpersistent  milker.  Price 
$40.  Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR  PIGS,  3  months  old, 

$10.00  each.  c.  C.  BRAYMAN,  WESTERLO,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  PrnHivrorc  for  New  York  City  market 
lHllft  riuuutoia  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Aebert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Pfll  1  1C  PIIPQ- ' The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

uULLIl  lUro  cheap.  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

PHI  1  IF  DIIPPICQ  V’  each  and  up.  CLARK 
UULLIC  rurrico  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

DORSETS 

TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Daubs,  Mgr....ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

|  SWINE 

DCDVCUIDC  DIISC-12woeksold-  $5and 

DCnSVdmnC  1  IUO  $G  each.  Going  to 
sell  25  at  this  price.  Send  your  order  to 

NOKMAN  C.  DAVIS,  Selbyvillo,  Delaware 

nilDnnC-SPRING  PIGS,  $7.00— pedigreed. 
UUtlUuO  S.  A.  WEEKS.. ..DeGraff. Ohio. 

If  You  Are  Looking  For 

PROFITS  IN  THE  DAIRY 

Then  Select  From  The 
MOST  ECONOMICAL  PRODUCER 

THE  GUERNSEY  COW 

LOOK  AT  THIS  RECORD 

Year’s  Official  Records 
A  cow  has  given  18,808  lbs.  milk. 

A  cow  has  given  957  lbs.  butterfat. 

Several  cows  have  given  over  900  lbs.  butterfat. 

1,600  Cows  Average 

8,081-16  lbs  milk 

409.55  lbs.  butterfat 

5.068#  butterfat 

Average  3  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  17,092  lbs.  milk.  828  lbs.  butterfat. 
Another  13,252  lbs.  milk.  957  lbs.  butterfat. 
Average  4  Successive  Years’  Official  Records 
One  cow  10,402  lbs.  milk.  642  lbs.  butterfat. 
One  I  At  4  yrs.old  11,570  lbs.  milk,  572  lbs.  butterfat 
Cow  I  At  7  yrs.old  18,602  lbs.  milk,  957  lbs.  butterfat 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  this  cow  which  is 
winning  so  much  favor  in  the  Dairy  World.  Address 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  *Peterboro.  N.  H. 

Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy.  New  York 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

•pin'-  Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 

not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collio 

- Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- {ft, ,-j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pmnrietor,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well -grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Yallcy  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES 

Short-nose  type,  large  litters,  low  prices.  Write  for 
circular.  J.  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -:-  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

FOP  CII  c-^arge  Berkshire  sows. 

1  Ull  wHLC  Safe  in  pig.  Registered  stock.  $40 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2  years’  old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  1. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.I.  C.  SWINE-A11  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON,  N.Y. 

0. 1.  C.’S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  SprlngPlgs, 

z - r- — - no  akin  pahs, also  Buff  Rock 

Eoos,  $l.o0  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED  SSffi! 

LI 1 GH -C LASS  T5KRK SHIRK  PIGS  For  Sale. 

II  WILLIAM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood,  Del. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“rrr;„p£ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
Ql  _ pest  strain s ,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pics. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUiT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
1-  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Glenmark  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 

HORSES 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  to  children 
Safe  anti  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Sarisfactiou  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

*T  QTIin  T0M  0UCflT'  JUNI0R  :  Chestnut  stal- 
"I  Wl  UU  lion.  Service  fee.  ten  dollars.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 

Oercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

1  at  fanners'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  0.‘ 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O 

HACKNEY  PONY  STALLION 


A  handsome,  vigorous  animal. 
Registered,  Foaled  1908.  Desir¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Sir  Horace 
stock.  Must  be  sold  immediately. 

Long  Lands  Farm,  Grosse  He,  Mich. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  northwestern  farm  paper  points  out  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  Holsteins:— 

.  “No  breed  equals  them  in  quantity  of  milk.  Though 
it  is  not  so  rich  in  bntter-fat  as  Jersey  or  Guernsey, 
the  large  quantity  makes  up  for  the  lower  fat  percent- 
age.  Holsteins  are  quite  blocky,  the  steer  making  a  fairly 
good  beef  animal  and  the  calves  being  fine  for  veal.  Hol¬ 
steins  make  a  better  use  of  roughage  than  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  do.  They  are  hardy  and  can  stand  more  rough 
usage  than  some  other  breeds.” 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Scc’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 
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DAIRYING  ON  THE  DESERT. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
different  articles  on  dairying,  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
have  decided  to  tell  you  how  we  handle 
cows  in  the  Nevada  desert  on  an  irri¬ 
gated  ranch. 

On  November  18,  1911,  myself  and 
boys  began  milking  a  herd  of  eight 
cows.  We  added  to  the  herd  so  that 
they  have  averaged  14  head,  including 
a  bull,  for  the  last  six  months,  with  an 
average  of  11  milking,  including  four 
heifers  with  first  calf.  We  have  fed 
nothing  but  Alfalfa  hay  during  this  six 
months.  We  sell  the  milk  at  15  cents 
per  gallon.  Its  average  test  is  4.2  per 
cent.  Following  are  the  receipts:  Novem¬ 
ber,  $36;  December,  $96.05;  January, 
$106.45;  February,  $102.09;  March, 
$115.05;  April,  $135 ;  May,  $163.  Three 
calves  sold  for  $20;  five  calves  on  hand 
valued  at  $50;  milk  and  butter  for  a 
family  of  six  at  25  cents  per  day,  $45. 
Total  receipts.  $863.69.  Fed  40  tons  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  at  $6.50,  $260.  We  keep  the  hay 
where  the  cows  can  eat  whenever  they 
wish  and  consider  the  manure  worth  the 
cost  of  feeding.  We  use  no  barn  or 
shelter  of  any  kind,  milking  and  feed¬ 
ing  outside  all  the  time.  Had  we  sold 
the  butter  fat  we  would  have  made 
about  $90  less,  allowing  skim-milk  a§ 
worth  25  cents  per  100  for  pig  feed. 

This  is  our  first  attempt  at  dairying 
and  we  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  doubling  our  herd.  We  shall  have 
to  buy  hay  for  another  year  and  pay 


could  not  be  made  to  pay.  Then  it  was 
found  that  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas, 
Alfalfa  and  corn  could  be  easily  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  sandy  Delaware  soil,  while 
the  mild  climate  saved  much  of  the  cost 
of  shelter.  As  a  result  some  of  the  most 
prosperous  dairies  of  the  country  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  that  section. 


SELLING  EGGS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Recently  I  wrote  you  some  facts  about 
tlie  egg  commission  houses  and  their  meth¬ 
ods.  Summarized,  the  so-called  “responsi¬ 
ble'’  commission  houses  base  returns  to 
their  shippers  on  the  exchange  quotations 
for  eggs  on  the  date  they  receive  eggs,  and 
sell  eggs  to  jobbers  and  retailers  at  two 
cents  to  four  cents  per  dozen  above  said 
quotations.  I  have  made  trial  shipments 
of  extra  selected  large  white  eggs,  to  a 
number  of  New  York  commission  houses 
and  in  no  single  instance  have  I  received 
returns  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  making  weekly  visits  to 
the  city  and  happened  to  make  a  trial 
shipment  to  Kassoff  &  Son,  receiving  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  two  cents  per  dozen  over  top 
market  price.  As  the  honest  houses  never 
gave  more  than  tops  and  often  cut  one 
or  two  cents  per  dozen  I  continued  to  ship 
to  Kassoff  &  Son,  though  knowing  their 
reputation  for  dishonesty,  and  collecting 
each  week  at  their  office.  From  them  I 
received  returns  on  a  basis  of  two  cents 
per  dozen  premium  from  April  until  De¬ 
cember  15,  on  two  cases  weekly.  Then  I 
shipped  them  two  cases  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  and  went  to  town  to  spend 
the  week.  In  that  week  I  found  their  of¬ 
fice  closed  on  three  occasions.  Also  during 
that  week  the  price  of  eggs  dropped  from 
60  to  40  cents  per  dozen.  On  my  fourth 
visit  I  happened  to  catch  young  Kassoff 
on  Jay  street,  and  he  handed  me  a  check 
for  the  two  cases  on  the  40-cent  basis. 
The  following  week  the  Kassoflfs,  father 
and  son,  were  gathered  in  by  Uncle  Sam 
for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  However 


DAISY,  A  NEVADA  HEIFER.  Fig.  294. 


$8  per  ton  for  it.  What  would  you 
suggest?  I  enclose  a  picture  of  the 
youngest  of  our  herd,  shown  at  Fig.  294. 

F.  E.  MOBLEY. 

R.  N.-Y. — Nevada  is  too  far  away  for 
us  to  do  more  than  guess.  We  should 
work  up  to  the  limit  of  the  labor  of 
yourself  and  the  boys  and  be  careful 
about  keeping  so  much  stock  that  hired 
labor  is  needed. 


Dairying  on  Long  Island. 

I  note  with  interest  article  by  H.  R. 
Talmage  in  the  issue  of  June  8  on  the 
Long  Island  School  of  Agriculture,  but 
I  think  the  remark  that  “This  is  not  a 
dairy  country,”  needs  explanation.  I 
am  not  a  dairy  farmer  nor  am  I  greatly 
interested  in  dairying.  I  will  also  grant 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  but 
little  dairying  done  on  Long  Island,  it 
having  been  largely  discontinued  here 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  land 
and  consequent  need  of  intensive  meth¬ 
ods  of  farming,  which  make  large  pas¬ 
tures  impossible.  There  are  no  milk  sta¬ 
tions  or  creameries  on  the  Island  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  with  milk  retailing  in 
this  village  and  at  Riverhead  and  also 
without  doubt  at  many  other  towns 
about  here  at  10  cents  a  quart,  and  al¬ 
most  impossible  (here  at  least)  to  get  it. 
with  our  increasingly  large  colonies  of 
Summer  residents  who  stay  for  from 
five  to  seven  months  and  many  of  whom 
will  take  milk  (if  sent  to  their  homes) 
in  Winter,  if  one  gives  them  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  that  dairy  farming 
under  intensive  methods,  use  of  silage 
and  soiling  crops  can  be  made  profitable 
out  here,  and  that  a  “farm  dairy” 
course  should  be  included  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  the  new  school.  Then,  too. 
one  must  concede  that  Long  Island  will 
not  furnish  the  entire  student  body  of 
the  school,  which  is  to  serve  the  eastern 
section  of  this  State,  and  many  of  its 
students  will  locate  elsewhere  than  on 
Long  Island.  I  might  add  that  poultry 
husbandry  also  offers  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  this  county.  j.  G.  D. 

.  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  seems  sensible.  We 
can  remember  when  Delaware  was 
pointed  out  as  a  place  where  dairying 


those  known  crooks  weer  the  only  ones  in 
the  market  who  ever  gave  mo  a  square  deal. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  on 
the  situation  by  the  daily  reports  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  receipts 
by  some  of  the  responsible  commission 
houses  that  handle  eggs  exclusively.  Sev¬ 
eral  houses  reported  regularly  receive  from 
60  to  150  cases  per  week.  The  commis¬ 
sions  charged  average  30  cents  per  case, 
making  the  legitimate  income  of  these 
houses  $18  to  $45  per  week.  These  same 
houses  have  a  minimum  fixed  expense  of 
$35  per  week,  estimated  (it  probably  runs 
much  higher),  which  leads  to  the  query,  how 
do  they  manage  to  continue  being  respon¬ 
sible?  And  this  during  the  period  of  great¬ 
est  production.  Yet  they  wear  expensive 
clothes  and  jewelry  and  invest  their  profits 
in  city  real  estate. 

I  have  a  small  poultry  plant — 500  layers 
— and  produce  five  to  seven  cases  per  week 
from  January  1  to  October  1.  All  eggs 
are  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  and  if  stained, 
stains  are  removed  by  dipping  the  cloth 
into  baking  soda  and  rubbing  the  stains. 
Most  poultrymen  know  this,  still  many 
try  to  remove  stains  with  salt  and  vinegar 
(a  combination  of  acid  and  alkali).  Soda 
removes  the  stain  without  affecting  the 
shell,  while  vinegar  frequently  causes  the 
stain  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
fixing  instead  of  removing  it.  Then  eggs 
are  graded  into  three  sizes,  using  a  board 
with  holes  bored  through  as  a  sizer,  a  hole 
1  11-16-inch  and  one  1  9-16-inch.  Eggs 
that  will  not  pass  through  the  larger  hole 
are  extra  selected,  those  that  go  through 
the  larger  but  not  the  smaller  hole  are 
medium,  and  all  that  pass  through  the 
smaller  hole  are  small  or  common.  The 
board  and  a  little  judgment  in  placing 
short  round  eggs  gives  three  grades,  eaefi 
of  which  will  run  much  more  uniform  than 
it  is  possible  to  grade  by  the  eye  alone. 

I  have  been  told  by  former  employees  of 
large  poultry  plants  that  the  custom  at 
those  plants  is  to  place  all  the  small  eggs 
into  the  three  lower  fillers  on  each  side  of 
the  case,  and  place  large  eggs  into  the  two 
top  fillers  on  each  side.  Also  thev  are  not 
particular  about  the  eggs  in  three  lower 
fillers  being  clean.  The  commission  men 
and  egg  buyers  generally  lift  out  the  top 
filler  on  one  side  of  a  case  and  candle  a 
half  dozen  or  so  eggs  out  of  the  second 
filler,  assuming  that  if  the  case  is  topped, 
it  will  be  in  the  top  filler  only.  I  have 
learned  of  one  large  shipper  receiving  top 
prices  right  along  for  eggs  packed  thus, 
by  a  commission  house  that  cut  me  one 
cent  a  dozen  on  a  trial  shipment  of  extra 
selected  eggs.  They  favored  me  with  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  market  was  glutted. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  market  has 
been  kept  cleaned  up  all  season. 

Anyone  who  can  produce  two  or  more 
cases  of  extra  selected  eggs  per  week  can 
approach  retailers,  dairies,  or  fancy  groc¬ 
ers  almost  at  random  in  New  York  city  and 
secure  steady  customers  on  a  basis  of  two 
cents  per  dozen  over  top  New  York  quota¬ 
tions,  buyer  paying  express  charges  and 
paying  weekly.  You  have  to  risk  the  first 


shipment,  but  if  your  goods  are  right  there 
is  practically  no  chance  of  being  cheated. 
During  six  years  of  picking  up  customers 
that  way  I  have  been  cheated  out  of  one 
trial  shipment  of  a  single  case  of  eggs. 
That  fellow — one  Witte  who  ran  a  dairy 
and  fancy  grocery — wrote  me  that  the  eggs 
I  sent  him  were  bad.  He  shipped  back  a 
case  of  rotten  eggs  which  I  refused  to  take 
out  of  the  express  office.  I  secured  proof 
that  the  case  he  returned  was  not  the  one 
I  shipped,  with  the  idea  of  prosecuting 
him  criminally,  but  I  could  not  afford  to 
waste  the  time,  and  so  he  went  unwhipped 
of  justice.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  another  dealer  like  that  one  in  New 
York. 

Egg  farmers  who  can  produce  five  or 
more  cases  of  eggs  of  uniform  grade  per 
week  the  year  around  and  are  acquainted 
in  the  city  can  secure  exclusive  hotel  and 
club  trade  at  large  premiums.  That  trade 
is  very  particular,  however,  and  will  fre¬ 
quently  kick  just  for  pastime.  When  suen 
customers  complain  a  polite  suggestion  that 
they  secure  their  egg  supply  elsewhere  will 
generally  elicit  the  reply  that  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied.  Robert  w.  davidson. 

New  Jersey. 


Anthrax  and  Blackleg. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  little  information 
about  vaccinating  young  stock  for  anthrax 
where  it  is  in  the  pasture.  The  milch  cows 
do  not  take  it.  I  have  three  heifers ;  would 
like  to  try  it  on  them.  Where  can  I  get 
the  vaccine,  what  does  it  cost?  Is  there 
much  danger  in  using  and  is  it  necessary 
to  have  a  veterinary  to  use  it? 

New  York.  s.  J.  o. 

Anthrax  kills  old  and  young  cattle  alike. 
As  cows  are  not  attacked  we  take  it  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  disease  is  blackleg  and  not 
anthrax.  Where  anthrax  is  present  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  must  notify  the  State 
authorities  and  the  outbreak  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  State  veterinarian  and  his  depu¬ 
ties.  Vaccinating  against  anthrax  should 
only  be  done  by  State  officers,  or  under 
their  supervision.  Vaccinating  against  black¬ 
leg  can  be  done  by  the  owner,  properly  in¬ 
structed,  or  by  any  veterinarian.  Write  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  a  bulletin  on  the  subject 
and  relative  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  vac¬ 
cine.  a.  s.  A. 


Death  in  the  Pit, 

Cincinnati,  June  4. — Five  persons  per¬ 
ished  as  the  result  of  being  overcome  by 
gas  fumes  in  a  grain  well  at  the  dairy 
of  Jacob  Sachs,  in  Fairmount.  this  city,  to¬ 
day.  A  fireman  who  went  into  the  pit  to 
get  out  the  bodies  was  also  overcome  and 
lies  at  the  City  Hospital  in  a  serious  con¬ 
dition.  Two  of  the  dead  are  women.  Four 
of  the  victims  forfeited  their  lives  in  efforts 
to  rescue  Jacob  Sachs,  the  first  victim. 
The  pit,  or  well,  was  used  by  Sachs  for 
the  storage  of  wet  malt  feed,  which  he  fed 
to  his  milch  cows.  The  grain  had  fer¬ 
mented  and  generated  deadly  gases. 

We  print  this  as  a  warning  to  silo  build¬ 
ers  who  plan  to  go  into  the  ground.  When 
carbonic  acid  gas  forms  it  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  such  a  pit.  Being  heavier  than 
air  it  cannot  rise  like  a  lighter  gas  and 
there  is  no  way  in  such  a  place  for  it  to 
drain  off.  No  one  should  go  down  into  a 
pit  of  this  sort  without  first  lowering  a 
lighted  lantern.  If  the  lantern  light  is  ex¬ 
tinguished  keep  out  of  the  pit  until  the 
gas  has  been  well  stirred  up  with  air.  This 
can  be  done  by  working  a  chain  and  bucket 
pump,  by  waving  or  shaking  a  blanket  at 
the  bottom  or  exploding  a  small  charge  of 
powder  in  the  pit.  Where  silage  or  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  fermenting — keep  out  of 
such  a  pit  until  the  lantern  test  has  been 
tried. 


Killing  Cattle  Grubs.— If  you  will  ad¬ 
vise  your  readers  to  bathe  cattle’s  back 
with  strong  salt  and  water  or  tobacco 
water,  when  putting  the  stock  up  for  Win¬ 
ter,  they  won’t  find  many  grubs  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  cruelty  to  allow  these  grubs 
to  torment  the  poor  animals.  The  farmer 
wastes  a  lot  of  food  trying  to  fatten  cattle 
while  being  punished  so  by  grubs.  B.  e. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out  *?8S gESZS&ffiSK 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  the  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  JE  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Rup¬ 
tured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Price  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  toll  you  more 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 


W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,Sprlngfield, Mass. 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH 

KRESO  DIP  N2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  VOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE, TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB. MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISINFECT.  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Be  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NOI 

PARKE, DAVIS  SCO, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


and  |  n  DIGESTIONtroueles 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves, 

NEWTON’S  Heave»  Coneh,  Dig. 

o  temper  mid  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  gets  at  the  root  off  the  trouble  by 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  Is  therefore 
Heath  to  Heaves. 


Heaves  is  not  a  Lung  Trouble,  Heaves  is 
broughton  by  Indigestion  caused  bv  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  theafter-e  fleets  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  In  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  is  email. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  lop  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2$  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  Is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  by  Twenty  Years’  Record  of  good  resul  ts. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


any  other  building,  it  will  be  far  superior  if  roofed  with 


(Colored  Ruberoid) 

It  is  the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing.  As  long  as  a  particle  of  it  lasts  the 
color  remains.  Ka-lor-oio  outlasts  metal orshingles;  it  is  cheaper;  itis  easier  toapply.  Tile 
and  slate  crack,  shingles  warp  and  decay,  metal  corrodes.  KA-Lor-OID  does  none  of  tn« 

Itis  RAIN-PROOF  SNOW-PROOF  HEAT-PROOF  COLD-PROOF  , 

TIME-PROOF  FIRE- RESISTING 

KA-lor-0ID  (Colored  Ruberoid)  is  the  same  durable  material  as  RU-ber-0ID  with  the 
added  attraction  of  the  beautiful  colors :  1<§j‘ 

TERRA  COTTA  RED  COPPER  GREEN  BRONZE  .c#1 

RU-ber-0ID  roofs  laid  over  20  years  ago  are  still  flexible,  still  water-proof  and 
weather-tight.  Watch  for  the  RU  ber-OID  Man  on  the  outside  wrapper.  He  .sw 
guarantees  the  roofing  to  be  genuine  KA-lcr-OID  or  Ru-ber-oiq. 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  excellent  publication  to  have  our  new  book, 

*  *  A  .....  J  iL  .  \\T 1  J  I*  W1  vita  f  A/In  ir  f  nr  if  nn/I  f  raa  co  w  nloc  nf  l/A.l  no.niH  ‘ 


‘Around  the  World.”  Write  today  for  it  and  free  samplesof  Ka-lor-oio* 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  1 OO  William  St.,  New  "Yorlc 

Branches  ;  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver. 


tc&kfch  fit-j  Ui  Pc!  C8J2 
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The  Henyard. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-second  week  of  the  contest 
closed  June  11,  and  it  shows  a  drop  of 
128  eggs  from  the  number  laid  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  long  continued  drain  on 
the  reproductive  organs  must  result  soon 
in  a  lessened  production.  Many  of  these 
pullets  have  already  far  exceeded  the  nor¬ 
mal  yearly  production  of  the  average  hen. 
The  champion  egg  layer  so  far  is  O.  Wil¬ 
son’s  .Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1,  with 
180  eggs,  that  is  15%  dozen;  10  dozen  to 
12  dozen  eggs  is  a  good  year’s  work  for  an 
ordinary  hen,  and  there  are  far  more  hens 
lay  less  than  12  dozen  than  there  are  that 
exceed  that  number. 

The  Barred  Rocks  come  to  the  front  this 
week  with  the  highest  score,  the  pen  of  S. 
M.  Boucher  laying  32  eggs.  Robert  J.  Wal- 
don's  Barred  Rocks  take  second  place  with 
a  score  of  31  eggs.  The  White  Rocks  of 
E.  W.  Crocker  and  Hans  Robert  each  laid 
28,  as  did  the  White  Leghorns  of  Toms 
Poultry  Farm  and  the  White  Wyandottes 
of  W.  B.  Candce.  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns  still  lead  with  a  score  of  672,  but 
Thomas  Barron’s  English  White  Leghorns 
laid  24  to  Yost’s  birds  23,  the  English 
birds’  ’score  being  665,  reducing  the  lead 
again  this  week  by  one  egg.  Some  of  the 
leading  individual  scores  are  : 

Mrs.  Harris  I>ehman,  S.  C.  Reds,  158;  F. 
G.  Yost,  White  Leghorns  No.  1,  156 ; 

Woods  Lane  Farm,  White  Leghorns  No.  4, 
140 :  F.  Pcasley,  White  Leghorns  No.  5. 
142;  Geo.  Gil-lett,  White  Rocks,  No.  4,  146; 
W.  .1.  Tilley.  White  Rocks  No.  3,  137;  Hans 
Robert,  White  Rocks  No.  1,  129 ;  W.  B. 
Candee,  White  Wyandottes  No.  1,  135 ;  W. 

B.  Candee,  White  Wyandottes  No.  2,  126; 
McLeod  Bros.,  White  Wyandottes,  No.  3, 
132  ;  McLeod  Bros.,  White  Wyandottes,  No. 
5.  146;  T.  J.  McConnell,  White  Wyandottes 
No.  1,  135;  T.  .1.  McConnell,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  No.  5,  134  ;  Howard  Steel,  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds  No.  1,  135;  Howard  Steel.  S.  C.  It. 
I.  Reds  No.  3,  135 ;  Bunker  Hill  Farm,  S. 

C.  R.  I.  Reds  No.  2,  141 ;  H.  P.  Demings, 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  No.  2,  126;  A.  P.  Hill- 
house,  Brown  leghorns  No.  1,  141  ;  Mar- 
wood  Farm,  White  Leghorns  No.  2,  144 ; 
W.  II.  Peterson,  White  Leghorns  No.  1, 
144  ;  Thomas  Barron,  White  Leghorns  No. 
1,  146;  Thomas  Barron,  White  Leghorns 
No.  2,  137. 

There  are  more  than  30  others  with 
scores  of  124  to  135,  showing  that  they 
have  already  laid  as  many  eggs  as  the 
average  hen  lays  in  the  whole  year.  It 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  care  and  for 
the  ration  fed  when  such  good  results  are 
obtained.  The  White  Leghorns  show  up 
well  in  the  general  average  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  pen  of  the  different  breeds,  their  aver¬ 
age  per  pen  being  23.46  ;  that  of  the  White 
Rocks  23.5 ;  of  the  S.  C.  I£.  I.  Reds.  21  ;  of 
the  Barred  Rocks,  22.58  ;  of  the  R.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  25.6 ;  of  the  Black  Minorcas,  21.75 ; 
of  the  Buff  Orpingtons,  17.25  ;  of  the  White 
Orpingtons,  12.6;  this  average  per  pen  is 
for  the  week  only.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


Hen  Advice  Wanted. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  hen¬ 
house  clean,  and  if  hen  lice  appear  how 
best  to  get  rid  of  them?  How  can  I  rid 
the  fowls  of  scaly  legs?  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  egg-bound  hens?  Some  seem  to  be¬ 
come  so  pouchy  in  the  back,  probably  from 
eggs.  s.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

Possibly  the  best  way  to  keep  a  hen¬ 
house  clean  is  to  keep  it  dirty,  unless  you 
hold  to  the  idea  that  dirt  is  always  mis¬ 
placed  matter.  Coal  ashes  sifted  upon  the 
droppings  boards,  a  dust  bath  in  which 
the  fowls  may  wallow,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  they  may  fill  the  air,  and 
frequent  applications  of  whitewash  to  the. 
walls,  are  among  the  most  efficient  ways 
of  keeping  a  henhouse  free  from  lice,  but. 
to  the  poultryman  who  wishes  to  gather 
the  eggs  on  Sunday  afternoon  without 
changing  his  meeting  clothes,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  build¬ 
ing's  cleanliness.  Fowls  may  be  rid  of 
scalv  legs  by  the  application  of  kerosene, 
either  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  made  up 
by  adding  it  to  vaseline  or  lard,  or  used 
as  a  dip  for  their  legs,  and  repeated  if 
necessary.  The  poucbiness  which  you  men¬ 
tion  is  probably  due  to  an  overaccumula¬ 
tion  of  fat,  and  the  remedy  is.  more  ex¬ 
ercise  and  less  food  of  a  fattening  nature. 
More  oats,  and  less  corn.  m.  b.  d. 


Liver  Troubles  in  Fowls. 

We  have  a  flock  of  purebred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  which  are  dying  from  en¬ 
larged  livers  and  gizzards.  They  have 
been  wintered  in  a  henhouse  with  concrete 
floor,  open  front  towards  the  south,  the 
house  is  20  feet  by  40  feet  and  has  only 
held  180  hens.  They  are  fed  a  warm  mash 
consisting  of  bran  meal,  low-grade  flour, 
and  in  the  Winter  we  added  meat  scraps 
and  oil  meal ;  at  night  they  are  fed  cracked 
corn.  They  have  had  all  the  green  food, 
shells  and  pure  water  they  could  eat,  also 
ashes  for  dust  bath  in  Winter.  We  live  on 
a  macadam  road,  which  they  oiled  last  Fall, 
and  after  the  rains  the  hens  go  in  the 
road  for  angleworms.  Do  the  oiled  angle- 
worm  hurt  them?  They  also  have  free 
range  all  Summer.  Which  do  you  advise, 
whole  corn  or  cracked  corn,  dry  or  wet 
mash?  If  dry,  please  send  kind  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  each.  j.  H.  l. 

Greene,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  en¬ 
larged  livers  found  in  fowls,  including  the 
congestion  and  inflammation  due  to  over¬ 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise,  the  irritation 
from  the  indigestion  of  tainted  food  or  other 
poisonous  substances,  the  action  of  some 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  the  presence 
of  various  disease  producing  bacteria.  You 
do  not  state  the  proportions  of  the  various 
feeds  that  you  have  been  giving,  but,  as 
you  mention  a  warm  mash  composed  of 
corntneal.  low  grade  flour,  or  red  dog. 
and  oil  meal,  with  beef  scrap  and  cracked 
corn  in  addition,  it  is  evident  that  you 
have  been  feeding  a  highly  fattening  ration 
through  the  Winter  when  the  fowls  had  but 
limited  exercise,  and  also  have  been  forc¬ 
ing  them  for  egg  production.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  this,  together  with  the  strain 
of  heavy  laying  through  the  Spring  months 
is  at  the  bottom  of  your  troubles.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  leave  out  the  red  dog 
from  the  mash,  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
corn  and  cornmeal  fed,  substituting  for 


these  wheat'  bran  and  middlings  in  the 
mash,  and  wheat  and  oats  in  the  place  of 
a  portion  of  the  cracked  corn  given  at 
night.  As  your  hens  now  have  free  range, 
where  they  can  probably  get  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  food,  such  of  them  as  have 
not  been  too  severely  affected  should  re¬ 
cover.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  oil  used 
upon  your  roads  has  any  deleterious  effect 
upon  your  fowls.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  cracking  corn  for  fowls  old  enough  to 
eat  the  whole  grain,  and  it  is  therefore 
labor  and  expense  wasted.  The  dry  and 
wet  mash  systems  of  feeding  both  have 
their  advocates.  My  own  preference  is, 
however,  very  decided  for  the  dry  mash, 
save  in  those  cases  where  it  is  desired 
to  fatten  fowls  for  market,  or  to  force 
growing  stock  into  the  quickest  possible 
growth.  The  following  dry  mash  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens  is  recommended  by  the  Cornell 
Station,  and  is  an  excellent  one :  Corn- 
meal,  60  pounds ;  wheat  middlings  60 
pounds ;  wheat  bran.  30  pounds ;  Aifalfa 
meal,  10  pounds ;  oil  meal.  10  pounds ; 
beef  scrap,  50  pounds ;  salt,  one  pound. 

M.  B.  D. 


Worms  in  Chicks. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kill  the 
worms  that  are  killing  my  eight  and  10- 
weeks  old  chicks?  They  have  grown  finely 
until  lately,  when  many  of  them  have  los't 
their  appetite,  become  weak  and  emaciated 
and  some  have  died.  I  find  that  the  blind 
intestines,  as  i  think  they  are  called,  are 
partly  filled  with  a  hardened,  lumpy  mass 
which  contains  many  fine  white  worms, 
some  of  them  one  half  inch  long.  Last  year 
towards  the  last  of  the  season  we  lost  some 
chicks  and  found  similar  worms  in  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  gizzard.  There  seems  to  be 
more  in  these.  The  chicks  have  bec«  fed 
chick  food,  rolled  oats,  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
a  dry  mash  of  bran  and  one-tenth  part  of 
beef  meal  and  a  little  ground  bone.  They 
have  had  access  to  charcoal  and  coal  ashes 
and  have  had  potatoes,  oats  and  Alfalfa  for 
green  food.  Most  of  the  time  they  have 
been  confined  in  large  yards;  lately  have 
had  free  range  at  times.  Some  have  been 
raised  with  hens,  some  with  heated  brood¬ 
ers.  Those  with  the  hens  seem  to  be  most 
troubled.  Where  do  the  worms  come  from? 

I  have  found  much  help  by  reading  your 
Business  Hen.  There  it  says  to  give  two 
teaspoonsful  of  turpentine,  but  does  not 
say  for  how  many  hens  or  how  to  admin¬ 
ister.  Nothing  is  said  about  worms  iii 
chicks.  I  have  been  giving  a  little  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  in  drinking  water  for 
the  last  two  days.  Will  that  do  any  good, 
and  how  often  is  it  safe  to  use  it? 

Connecticut.  m.  l.  b. 

The  worms  you  describe  are  varieties  of 
the  nematode  or  round  worms  infesting 
the  digestive  organs  of  fowls,  and  some¬ 
times  causing  serious  losses  in  a  flock.  The 
treatment  of  such  parasitic  infestations 
should  be  largely  prophylactic,  and  consists 
in  removing  the  fowls  to  fresh  ground  every 
year  or  two,  if  practicable,  and  particularly 
if  they  have  become  diseased  while  run¬ 
ning  upon  any  particular  plot.  All  fowls 
showing  symptoms  of  the  trouble  should,  be 
promptly  isolated,  and  their  excreta  either 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  in  order 
that  the.  parasites  or  their  eggs  which  may 
be  contained  ,in  such  droppings  may  not  be 
picked  up  by  healthy  fowls.  Perhaps  the* 
best  remedy  for  all  worms  infesting  the 
digestive  tract  of  fowls  is  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  this  may  be  given  in  dose  of 
irom  one  to  three  teaspoonsful  either  clear 
or  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  olive  or 
other  bland  oil.  When  diluted  in  this  way, 
it  is  a  little  less  severe  in  its  effects  and 
also  a  little  less  efficient,  and  if  found 
necessary,  it  may  be  given  clear.  It  is 
best  administered  by  passing  a  well  oiled 
soft  rubber  catheter  down  the  fowl’s  gullet 
being  careful  to  avoid  the  wind  pipe,  and 
by  means  of  a  small  glass  syringe  holding 
about  two  drams,  forcing  the  remedy  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  crop.  Unless  the  fowls  are 
particularly  valuable,  individual  treatment 
in  this  way  is  hardly  worth  while,  and  de¬ 
pendence  should  rather  be  placed  on  the 
preventive  measure  recommended.  Per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  may  be  freely  admin¬ 
istered  without  danger,  but  is  not’  effective 
against  the  parasitic  worms.  m.  b.  d. 


Proportion  of  Drakes  to  Ducks. 

Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  ducks  (Indian 
Runners)  as  well  as  hens,  a  rooster  to 
every  12  hens?  z.  y.  x 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  rooster  for 
each  12  hens  in  a  flock,  to  insure  fertility 
of  the  eggs  as  one  male  to  each  25  to  40 
hens,  according  to  breed,  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  kept,  is  sufficient.  I 
have  never  kept  ducks,  but  am  told  by  my 
neighbors  who  do  that  one  drake  is  needed 
for  each  three  to  five  ducks.  m.  b.  d. 


Cages  fob  Broody  Hens. — Here  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  regard  to  hanging  coops  for 
broody  hens.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
coop  with  one  inch  mesh  (or  smaller) 
chicken  wire.  Place  a  perch  the  diagonal 
way  of  the  box  about  six  inches  from  the 
wire  and  near  each  end  of  the  perch  hang 
feed  and  water  cups.  The  hens  so  dislike 
standing  on  the  wire  floor  that  they  get 
up  on  the  perch  and  are  soon  cured  of 
broodiness.  e.  y.  b. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 

A  Poultry  Disinfectant. — When  you 
wish  to  tell  your  poultry  raisers  how'  to 
save  some  money  I  will  tell  you  how  to 
do  it.  A  useful  article,  being  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  that  can  be  used  in  drink  to  help  ward 
off  parasitive  disease,  is  Germozone.  It  is 
sold  at  50  cents  for  about  an  eight-ounce 
bottle.  Mistrusting  from  appearance  what 
It  was,  I  had  it  analyzed  at  the  Connecti- 
cut  Agricultural  College  department  of 
chemistry,  and  they  found  it  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  a  little  alum,  the  rest  being  ordi¬ 
nary  water.  All  the  drugs  in  it  would  not 
be  the  value  of  one  cent,  the  other  49  cents 
being  charged  for  the  water  and  bottle.  The 
same  preparation  may  be  prepared  by  any¬ 
one  by  using  one  part  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  one- thousand  part  of  water  (this 
Germazone  was  somewhat  less  when  used 
per  directions),  and  a  little  bit  of  alum 
added.  It  is  useful  in  roup,  diarrhoea  from 
germ  infection,  etc.  a.  e.  c.  l. 

Massachusetts. 


EARLY  PULLETS AND  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  •  ATHENS,  PA. 


The  Best  and  Most  Profitable  of 
All  Summer  Farm  Investments 

A  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
of  all  farm  investments  at  any  time — and  even  more  so  in  summer 
than  at  any  other  time. 

The  waste  of  butter-fat  without  a  cream  separator  is  usually 
greatest  during  the  summer  months  and  the  quality  of  cream  or 
butter  produced  without  a  separator  the  most  inferior. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  milk  in  most  dairies  is  greatest  at  this 
season,  so  that  the  loss  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product  counts 
greatest.  It  must  count  more  than  ever  this  year  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices  prevailing  for  cream  and  butter  of  good  quality. 

A  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator 
not  only  enables  the  production  of 
more  and  better  cream  and  butter 
than  is  possible  by  any  gravity 
setting  process  but  as  well  by  any 
other  separator. 

Then  there  is  the  great  saving 
of  time  and  labor  accomplished  by 
the  separator  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk  and  cream,  which  counts  far 
more  in  summer  than  at  any  other 
time  and  alone  makes  the  separator 
a  profitable  investment. 

In  this  respect  again  the  DE 
LAVAL  excels  all  other  separators 
by  its  greater  capacity,  easier  running, 
greater  simplicity,  easier  cleaning  and 
greater  sanitariness. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  points  which  every  DE  LAVAL 
agent  will  be  GLAD  to  DEMONSTRATE  and  PROVE  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  prospective  buyer  of  a  cream  separator. 

Why  not  look  up  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once,  and  . 
if  you  don’t  know  him  write  us  directly,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


BABY  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively;  D.  W. 
Young’s  strain;  the  finest  in  the  world.  2,000 
breeders,  all  on  free,  unlimited  farm  range.  Chicks 
8c.  each  in  lots  of  25,  50,  100  or  more.  No  ordor  *too 
large.  Prompt  shipments.  Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement  and  save  time.  My  book,  “Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  shows  where  the  money  is. 
Price,  $1,  or  given  t’reewith  all  100  chick  orders.  Cir. 
free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  175  North  Ave„  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

RaLv  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

J3a.Dy  ^IlICKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Strong, 
livable.  Prom  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sodus,  New  York' 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  HAY  fll  11  PUIY  WITH  FI  RE  LESS 
PRICES  ONUflI'ULU  0  mA  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  BABY  CHICKS 

and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Pree  range,  farm  bred 
stock  of  quality.  No  order  too  large  or  too  small. 
“CHICKS  THAT  .MAKE  GOOD.”  Circular. 

VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Cu.,  N.Y, 


BABY  CHICKS 


— frofn  our  bred-to-lay  S.C. 


hatched  right,  are  full  of  vitality  andean  ship  them 
safely  any  distance.  Will  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  choice  matings  of  W.  P. 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  our  imported  Salmon 
Faverolles.  Prices  and  particulars  on  application. 
Evergreen  Pnultry  Farm,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— 1,000  4-weeks-old  Chicks' 


,  45  eta. 
apiece 

700  yearling  Hens  at  $2  apiece.  Wh.  PI,  Rock,  buff 
Rocks,  huff  Wyandottos,  black  Minorcas. 

CH,  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGH0RNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  20.  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  hatching”  'eggs 

Orders  hooked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  pricos.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES-SH^ &stc°£ 

culars  Free,  J,  E,  Willmakth,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  9c  Each 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  threo- weeks ’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

D.  0.  GHIX  9  AND  10c.  EACH 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED,  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  9c, 
DAVIS  FOITI.TKY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J, 


COR  Q  HI  E— A  4,000-Egg  Cypher  Hot  Water 
I  Mil  vNU>  Incubator  in  perfect  condition  -  4 
150-Egg  Cypher  Lamp  Incubators;  Portable  Houses 
and  Coops  and  several  hundreds  of  fancy  ponltn  • 
Bn  IT  Wyandottes,  Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Black  Minorcas,  White  Leghorns,  every  one  for  $2 
apiece.  Could  equip  a  poultry  farm  without  trouble 
for  the  buyer.  CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach 
Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  L.  New  York. 

Fawn  and  White  Runners  White  Eggs 

Eggs  for  hatching,  June  and  July,  from  best  pen. 
15  for  $2.00;  50  for  $6.00.  High  class  utility  stock 
mated  with  Walton  drakes,  50  for  $2.50,  100  for  $6  00 
Order  direct  and  get  Baby  Dnck  Culture  Free. 

CH  1PR K Y  HILL  FA  KM ,  Pittstoivn,  N,  J. 

FflR  ^Al  F_MA,JLAKI)  UUCKS,  p„re  wild 

\  '  ''•‘LL  drakes,  $5.00;  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 

ducks,  drakes.  $5;*trio.  $9.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
,^L'gs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.Y. 

I!0S,!  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 


COMB 

SI  .00  uer  13. 


- hatching. 

LKON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.  y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HEIMS 

for  sale,  stamp.  C.  SCHBVVEIt,  Omar,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

PMILTRYMFN-Send  2c  sta,r|P  for  Illustrated 
n  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Bred  Poultry 

OF  SHOW  QUALITY 

Partridge  Cochins 
Partridge  Wyandottes 

500  Selected  Birds  in  Our  Breeding  Yards 

EGGS 

MINCH 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


$1.50,  $2.00  mxl  JS.00  per  setting. 
$7.50  to  $15.00  per  hundred 


250  S.  C. White  Leghorns;  thoroughbred :  Young  and 
Wyckoff  strain ;  bred  for  laying;  lyr  old. $1.25 each. 
Satisf’c’n  gnarant’d.  J.  M.  Way,  R.  F.  0.,  Hockessin,  DeJ. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  SJ  te 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS wime'1 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50 — 15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50— 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


764 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

William  J.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  has 
a  grievance.  He  tried  to  get  money 
from  others  that  did  not  belong  to 
him  and  that  he  did  not  earn.  He 
did  not  get  it.  Instead  the  other  fel¬ 
low  got  $20,300  from  him.  It  came 
about  this  way :  A  friend  told  Mr. 
Mason  that  he  had  a  brother  in  New 
York  who  was  a  telegraph  operator. 
This  brother  tapped  the  wires,  and  got 
advance  news  of  the  races.  As  soon 
as  the  horse  race  was  run  he  knew  the 
winner,  and  a  bet  could  be  made  on  a 
sure  thing  before  the  pool  room  men 
got  the  news  of  the  race.  That  looked 
easy,  so  he  came  on  to  New  York  with 
his  wife  and  found  their  way  to  the 
rooms  where  the  operator  seemed  to  get 
the  advance  news  in  a  secret  closet.  His 
small  bets  were  successful  until  he 
won  $300;  but  after  that  he  lost  until 
$12,300  was  gone.  The  friend  wa$ 
awfully  sorry,  but  promised  to  recover 
it  all  and  more  besides.  So  they  went 
back  the  next  day  and  repeated  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  loss  of  $8,000.  Now 
Mr.  Mason  says  he  was  swindled  and 
bemoans  that  he  could  not  trust  a 
friend.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  he  entered  a  conspiracy  to  swindle 
others,  and  that  if  he  won  some  one 
else  had  to  lose.  When  a  man  de¬ 
liberately  goes  into  a  trick  to  swindle 
others  and  loses  himself  he  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  much  sympathy  from  people  who 
refuse  to  go  into  schemes  to  get  money 
which  does  not  belong  to  them  and 
which  they  have  not  earned. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  party  who  will 
ship  a  few  worthless  cards  and  pictures  to 
a  defenseless  woman  without  an  order  for 
the  same  and  then  because  she  refuses  to 
forward  the  cash  for  them  to  send  her  such 
a  letter  as  the  enclosed  in  an  attempt  to 
frighten  her  into  paying  the  amount  rather 
than  to  be  sued?  Of  course  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  would  ever  be  any  law  suit. 
Such  people  keep  as  far  away  from  the  law 
as  possible.  w.  l.  t. 

Poultney,  Vt. 

The  letter  referred  to  as  being  en¬ 
closed  was  a  printed  form  in  imitation 
of  a  typewritten  letter  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Smith,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  threatening  to  bring  suit  on  ac¬ 
count  of  “To-day’s  Magazine,”  pub¬ 
lished  or  formerly  published  by  the  Da- 
terson  Pub.  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  We  un¬ 
derstand  this  Publishing  Co.  failed  and 
has  gone  out  of  existence,  as  it  so  well 
deserved,  on  account  of  their  manner  of 
doing  business,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
letter.  We  have  heard  from  a  number 
of  subscribers  who  received  exactly 
similar  letters,  asking  what  they  had 
better  do  about  it,  and  our  universal 
advice  has  been  to  throw  the  letters  in 
the  fire  and  pay  no  further  attention 
to  the  threats  of  the  collection  agency. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  Maxwell  Investment  Co.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  the  safety  of  the  mortgages 
it  offers?  B.  f.  d7 

Massachusetts. 

The  company  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  Its  business 
seems  to  be  that  of  buying  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  selling  them  again.  That 
is  mortgage  brokers,  but  they  seem  to 
borrow  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
invested  in  the  mortgages.'  For  example, 
their  mortgages  and  bonds  amount  to 
about  $350,000  and  the  item  showing 
the  amount  borrowed  to  carry  them 
$341,000.  The  net  surplus  in  addition 
to  capital  stock  is  about  $23,000.  The 
securities  offered  this  subscriber  are 
first  mortgage  bonds  on  improved  Ok¬ 
lahoma  farms.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  company  guarantees  the  bonds  in 
any  way  except  to  say  that  if  they  are 
not  as  represented  the  company  will 
repurchase  them  at  par.  We  do  not 
like  this  assurance  because  it  appears 
to  be  a  safety  clause,  while  in  effect 
it  is  not.  If  the  company  represented 
the  mortgages,  falsely,  its  promise  to 
redeem  them  in  that  event  would  not 
be  of  much  value.  It  is  equal  to  say¬ 
ing:  “If  we  cheat  you  in  the  sale, 

we  will  make  good  afterwards.”  Then 
again,  the  mortgages  may  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  not  be  worth  the  money  at 
that,  and  furthermore,  there  could  be  a 
dispute  over  just  what  was  represented. 
These  mortgages  may  be  entirely  safe. 
Again,  they  mav  not,  you  could  not  buy 
one  of  them  until  you  had  an  appraisal 
of  the  farm  against  which  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  filed.  This  appraisal  would 
have  to  be  made  by  a  disinterested  ap¬ 
praiser,  who  was  entirely  familiar  with 
the  property,  who  was  selected  by  you, 
and  who  was  known  to  you  to  be  com¬ 
petent  and  honest.  If  you  were  taking 
a  mortgage  in  your  own  neighborhood 
you  would  first  appraise  the  property 
yourself,  or  if  you  did  not  have  the 
information  vourself,  you  would  insist 
on  such  an  appraisal  as  is  described 
above.  All  the  more  reason  for  having 
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the  anpraisal  on  property  at  a  distance 
about  which  you  have  no  definite  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  financing  farm  mortgages.  The  ap¬ 
praisal  is  hard  to  get  and  expensive. 
We  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  the  in¬ 
vestor  cannot  take  chances  in  buying 
such  mortgages  through  brokers.  Even 
if  the  company  was  responsible,  you 
would  have  no  redress  from  them.  They 
sell  you  the  mortgage  just  as  they  would 
sell  you  a  horse.  Then  it  is  yours  and 
if  it  proves  to  be  worth  less  than  you 
paid,  the  loss  would  be  your  own. 

Twelve  or  more  years  ago  I  bought  50 
shares,  par  value  $10  per  share,  of  North 
Eastern  Telephone  Co.  stock.  Afterwards 
New  York  parties  got  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  sold  out  to  the  New  England 
Telephone  Co.,  which  offered  50  cents  per 
share  for  the  minority  stock.  It  cost  me 
$500,  and  I  think  they  should  pay  that 
back  for  my  stock.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  try  to  collect  it?  M.  a.  b. 

Maine. 

This  company  had  bonds  out  as  well 
as  stock.  The  management  was  bad, 
and  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  bought  up  the 
bonds  for  42  cents  on  the  dollar.  Then 
for  30  days  they  made  an  offer  of  50 
cents  per  share  for  the  stock,  but  did 
not  get  all  the  securities.  The  property 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
was  sold  by  order  of  the  court  against 
the  protest  of  minority  stockholders. 
The  company  was  discontinued  and  the 
stock  has  no  value  whatever. 

I  enclose  a  subscription  for  a  man  who, 
if  he  had  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  I  have,  would  have  been  ahead 
in  planting  of  one  orchard  and  years  of 
time.  He  bought  a  large  peach  and  apple 
orchard  from  the  Albaugh  Nurseries,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  trees  commenced  to 
bear  last  year.  Instead  of  getting  a  nice 
variety  of  choice  fruit  as  he  supposed  be 
was  getting,  his  orchard  is  entirely  Ben 
Davis,  and  so  far  as  I  know  of  the  many 
orders  they  secured  for  peach  trees  in  my 
neighborhood  none  of  the  trees  proved  true 
to  name,  most  of  them  being  an  inferior 
white  peach.  Before  going  to  some  of  my 
neighbors  the  agent  came  to  me,  but  I  told 
him  I  had  been  reading  of  this  firm  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  1  would  not  accept  their 
trees  as  a  gift,  but  he  sold  large  quantities 
of  trees  to  people  in  this  vicinity  at  prices 
about  double  what  I  paid  for  good  trees. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  locally 
they  have  damaged  fruit  growers  in  this 
vicinity  at  least  $5,000  in  the  goods  that 
they  sold  them  in  about  30  days. 

Ohio.  J.  c.  M. 

Some  people  who  seem  to  have  a 
tender  feeling  for  crooks  say  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ought  to  confine  itself  to  the 
production  of  farm  products  and  leave 
/he  business  end  of  the  farm — buying 
and  selling — to  others.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  such  expression  of  views  from 
farmers  themselves.  Which  is  the  more 
important,  that  we  give  the  grower  in 
advance  information  which  he  cannot 
well  get  for  himself,  but  which  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  varieties  and 
quality  of  trees  desired,  or  to  leave 
him  to  the  tender .  mercies  of  the  Al- 
baughs  and  their  kind,  and  then  give 
him  instruction  about  the  cultivation  of 
a  comparatively  worthless  orchard?  We 
know  the  rule  in  the  past  has  been  to 
give  instruction  that  would  not  em¬ 
barrass  the  instructor.  We  would  not 
belittle  the  value  of  information  on  cul¬ 
tivation  and  care,  and  conservation  on 
the  farm ;  but  we  submit  that  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  is  more  successful  in  con¬ 
quering  bugs  than  in  suppressing  of  the 
plausible  tree  agent,  which,  to  our  mind, 
is  the  more  dangerous  pest  of  the  two. 

On  May  11  we  shipped  to  Geo.  Paltridge, 
242  Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  163 
cases  of  eggs  on  his  track  bid  of  $5.60  per 
case,  and  have  not  received  any  returns. 
Will  you  please  take  this  up  and  see  what 
can  be  done  towards  collecting  it? 

Ilersman,  Ill.  s.  H.  &  s. 

On  May  7  we  shipped  20  cases  of  eggs 
to  Geo.  Paltridge,  242  Flushing  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  for  which  we  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  $5.60  per  case  or  $112.  The  sight 
draft  was  returned  to  us  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  settlement  out  of 
him.  Can  you  advise  in  what  way  we  can 
collect  this  amount?  t,  w.  C. 

Baylis,  Ill. 

The  above  two  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  illustrate  the  experience  of 
shippers  in  sending  produce  to  “fly-by- 
night”  commission  men.  Our1  repre¬ 
sentative  called  at  the  address  given, 
but  was  told  that  Mr.  Paltridge  at  some 
previous  time  had  some  room  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  one  else  at  that  address, 
but  his  present  whereabouts  were  un¬ 
known.  Our  representative  learned 
that  he  is  at  the  present  time  receiving 
mail  through  some  little  sidewalk  fruit 
stand  owner  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  no 
doubt  receiving  goods  right  along. 
These  producers  shipped  him  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods,  and 
will  never  receive  a  penny  in  return. 
We  are  powerless  to  help  them.  We 
can  only  repeat  the  warning,  “Don’t 
ship  produce  of  any  kind  without  drst 
ascertaining  the  reliability  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  party  or  house  to  which 
you  are  shipping.’*  Later,  Mr.  Paltridge 


advises  us  that  he  has  been  adjudged 
a  bankrupt.  Certainly.  Now  he  can 
begin  all  over  again,  and  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  offer  more  for  goods  than  other 
houses  will,  which  expect  to  pay  their 
bills. 

Warren  B.  Wheeler  and  Sillman  Shaw,  of 
Wheeler  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  and  G.  Alden  White- 
more,  a  clerk,  were  recently  indicted  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
the  charge  of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
stocks  of  the  North  American  Rubber  Com 
pany.  Wheeler  &  Shaw  were  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  rubber  company.  The  indict¬ 
ment  charged  that  false  statements  were 
made  regarding  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
selling  price  and  the  net  profit  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  company’s  product. — Daily  Paper. 

We  have  no  complaints  on  this  con¬ 
cern,  but  it  is  well  to  be  suspicious  of 
all  these  propositions  promising  big 
profits.  There  are  more  gold  bricks  of 
this  kind  sold  in  the  cities  in  a  day  than 
in  the  country  in  a  month,  but  we  want 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  en¬ 
tirely.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which 
the  city  may  well  have  a  monopoly. 

I  had  two  of  the  Success  Company  $100 
bonds,  which  I  sent  back  at  their  request 
at  the  time  of  the  company’s  assignment 
last  year  and  received  a  certificate  of  de¬ 
posit  from  the  trustee.  I  inclose  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  Thwing  Company 
about  the  matter.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  and  advise  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  best  to  accept  their  proposition 
or  not?  h.  g. 

New  York. 

% 

This  man  wants  our  honest  opinion 
and  advice.  We  give  it  frankly.  Here 
it  is :  He  was  played  as  a  sucker  when 
he  bought  those  bonds.  He  took  the 
bait  and  bought  a  gold  brick.  He  gave 
up  his  money  and  took  in  exchange  the 
naked  promise  of  an  insolvent  company 
to  pay  it  back.  He  was  lied  to  and 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the-  so- 
called  bonds,  and  as  to  the' needs  of  the 
money  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  to 
be  applied.  The  moment  he  parted  with 
the  money  it  was  lost.  He  may  as  well 
have  put  it  into  the  fire.  When  the 
concern  failed,  a  farce  was  worked  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  reorganization,  and 
a  trusteeship,  and  more  money  collected. 
The  new  scheme  lasted  about  a  year, 
then  the  whole  bubble  collapsed.  The 
concern  went  out  of  existence  and  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  obligations  of  the 
company  had  absolutely  no  value.  Now 
these  gentlemen  organize  a  new  com¬ 
pany  on  the  corpses  of  two  dead  publi¬ 
cations  and  tell  you  they  will  give  you 
new  stock  for  the  worthless  bonds,  if 
you  take  10  per  cent  of  their  face  in 
new  stock  and  pay  new  cash  for  it. 
This  is  not  a  new  trick.  It  was  recently 
worked  on  the  Hampton  Magazine  stock¬ 
holders.  It  has  been  worked  several 
times  on  the  E.  G.  Lewis  dupes,  and 
is  the  final  act  in  practically  all  the 
get-rich-quick  schemes.  It  is  worked  on 
the  theory  that  the  average  person  will 
send  good  money  after  bad  losses.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  the  schemers  that 
they  can  work  the  first  victims  for  a 
second  or  a  third  time  cheaper  and 
easier  than  to  hunt  for  new  dupes  all 
the  time.  j.  j.  d. 
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American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ...  $2.50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard. . . .  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 
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vols .  5.00 
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Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey.....  1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson . .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt . 1.75 

Fo’-’ge  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  . 1.75 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  .  1.00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley .  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo.... .  1.50 

Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine .  1.50 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Sheep  Farming,  Wing .  1.00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons  .  1.00 

Ornamental  Gardening,  Long .  1.50 

The  Small  Country  Place,  Maynard..  1.50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters, 

Powell . 60 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

New  Rhubarb,  Culture,  Morse . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management.  Taft .  1.50 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  Smith  1.50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feedings,  Henry .  2.25 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.50 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  2.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

The  Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Practical  Farming,  McLennan,  . .  1.50 
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What  You  SEE  You  KNOW 

That  is  why  we  show  you 
these  two  pans.  We  want  you 
to  SEE  and  KNOW  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  World’s  Best 
Cream  Separator  and  less  mod¬ 
ern  machines. 

The  full  pan  contains  the  disks  taken  from  one 
of  the  thousands  of  separators  which  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Tubulars.  They  tire  a  woman  and  try  her  patience;  they  rust,  wear 
loose,  eventually  give  cream  a  metallic  or  disky  flavor,  and  waste  cream  in  the 
skimmed  milk. 

The  other  pan  contains  the  only  piece  used  inside  the  marvelously  simple, 
wonderfully  clean  skimming,  everlastingly  durable 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
SEPARATOR 

What  a  difference!  Take  your  choice,  of  course,  but  remember  that  mis¬ 
takes  are  unpleasant  and  costly  and  must  eventually  be  corrected.  Why  not  ask 
those  who  have  discarded  other  separators  for  Tubulars?  Their  advice  i3  valua¬ 
ble;  they  have  paid  good  money  for  experience — they  know  the  difference. 

Write  for  a  full,  free  trial.  Other  sepa-  THESHARPLLS  SEPARATOR  CO. 

mentforTubSfarrsPTo  West  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
get  prompt  attention.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
ask  for  Catalog  153  Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  June  22,  1912. 


BUTT  15  K 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 2«^a  .27 

Good  to  Cboice . 25  @  .26 

bower  Grades  . 23  @  .24 hj 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  0  ,26J^ 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .25 

Factory . 19  @  .23 

Packing  Stock .  18  @  .20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 
EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 25  @  .27 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 21  @  .23 

Common  to  Good.... . 15  @  18 

Western,  best . 22  @  .23 

Under  grades . 15  ®  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  0  .15 


CHEESE 


Full  Cream,  best .  ...  .14  @  .15 

Common  to  Good . 11  @  .13 

Skims . 114  @  .12 


Marrow,  100  lbs  . 

Medium . 

Pea . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney.... 
Cima.  California. 


Prime  to  Cboice 
Common  to  Good 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

German  Crop  .... 


BEANS 


1101*8 


FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Spy,  bbl . 

Beu  Davis . 

Baldwin . 

Western,  box  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . 

Staten  Island . 

Western  N.  Y . 

Up-river . 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 

Plums.  Southern,  crate . 

Cherries,  hj-bu.  bkt . 

8-lb.  bkt . . . 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 

HucKleberries.  qt . . 

Blackberries,  qr. . 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bu . 

California  crate . 

Watermelons,  100 . . . 


4.50  @  5.40 
4.30  @  4.95 
4.30  @  4.95 
4.40  0  4.50 
4  (HI  ®  5.05 
5.35  @  6.U0 
6.15  0  6.25 


.40  @  .42 
.30  @  .35 
.39  @  .42 
.14  0  .22 

.73  @  .75 


2  50  @  5.50 
2.00  @  3  00 
2.00  @  4.00 
.75  @  3.00 
1.00  @  2.00 
.05  @  .12 
.10  0  .20 
.10  ®  .12 
.08  ®  .18 
1.50  0  3.00 
.  1.75  0  2.75 
1.25  @  2.00 
.40  @  .75 

.06  ®  .09 
.10  @  .16 
.06  ®  .13 
.06  ®  .13 
1.50  @  2.75 
3.00  0  4.50 
15.00  ®35 .00 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  erap  . cboice,  1911 . 09J4®  -10J6 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .09 

Chops,  100  lbs  .  2.00  ®  2.50 

Raspberries . 26  ®  .27 

VEGETA  BUMS 

Potatoes— Old.  bbl . 2.00  ®  2.75 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag .  1 .00  ®  2.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl  .  1.50  @  3.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75  @  2.25 

Asparagus,  Green,  doz  .  1.50  @  3.00 

White . 1.00  fa)  2.25 

Beets,  100  bunches .  1.00  0  4.00 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 3.00  0  3.75 

New.  100  bunchqe . v. .  1.00  ®  3.00 

Cucumbers.  Southern,  bu. . 0.50  @  1.00 

Cabbage— New.  bbl.,  crate . 75  0  2.00 

Lettuce,  l£-bbl  bkt .  25  @  0.45 

Sweet  com,  Southern,  100 .  1.50  @  2.50 

Lima  beans,  Southern,  bkt .  1.00  0  4.50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu . 50  @1.00 

Texas,  bu . 50  @  1.10 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.00  @  3.00 


Peas.  Jersey,  bu . 

.  1.25 

@ 

2.00 

Western  N.  Y . 

.  2.00 

(a) 

2.25 

Radishes,  lb.  bkt . 

. 75 

(a' 

1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 

. 50 

0 

1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . f . 

. 0.50 

0 

3.00 

Squash,  Dew,  bbl . 

. 60 

0 

1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  bbl . 

.  1.00 

@ 

3.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier.... 

fd ) 

2.e0 

HOTHOUSE 

PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz  .... 

0 

.50 

No.  2,  box . 

@ 

3.00 

. 08 

& 

.15 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

. 10 

& 

0.35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . . — . . 30 

Fowls . 13 

Roosters . 09 

Ducks. . . 12 

Geese . -09 

Turkeys . 12 

Guineas,  pair . 50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21 

Common  to  Good . M 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb.. . 35 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25 

Roasters . 19 

Fowls . 14 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 18 

Squabs,  . .  -50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


@ 

.32 

0 

.14 

@ 

.10 

@ 

.13 

0 

.10 

0 

.13 

© 

.60 

0 

.22 

® 

.18 

0 

.38 

@ 

.28 

® 

.20 

@ 

@ 

.19 

@ 

3.75 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

No.  2 . . . . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  Mixed . . 

Straw,  Rye . . 

Oat  and  Wheat . . 

LIVE  STOCK 


29.00  ®  30.00 
.26.00  @  28.00  2 
.22.00  0  25.00  1 
,21.00  0  25  00  | 
.17.00  fa)  18.00  J 
,12.00  0  15.00 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs...... 

Bulls . . 

Cows . . 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs 


Culls. 
Sheep,  100  lbs 

Lambs .  . 

Hogs . 


..  6.50 
...  4.50 

...  a.00 
..  7.00 
..  5.00 
..  3.00 
..  8.00 
..  7.00 


@  8  50 
0  7.00 
@  6.40 
@10.00 
fa)  6.50 
@  4.50 
@  9.50 
@  8.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.24  0  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 1.17  ®  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 1.17  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 80  0  .85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bus-h . 60  @  .64 

Barley,  choice .  1-1*>  ®  1-25 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11-60 

Middling  Gulf .  11.85 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  11-50 

Good  Middling .  12.55 


WOOL 


NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  19  0  -20 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 28  0  .29 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 27® 

Michigan.  halE  blood . 25^@  .26  _j 


potato  Imports. 

From  October  1  to  June  1  we  imported 
nearly  13,000.000  bushels  of  potatoes  front 
over  the  seas,  beating  all  previous  record  of 
imports  by  6,000,000  bushels.  On  this  im¬ 
port  the  total  duty  paid  amounted  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  .$3,000,000  and  over  $1,000,000 
more  was  paid  the  transportation  companies 
for  freight,  bringing  the  total  transactions 
up  to  $10,000,000.  All  this  wealth  went 
abroad  except  that  collected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  for  duty.  Had  the  do¬ 
mestic  crop  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  various  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try  prices  would  not  ruled  so  high,  hut  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  $5,000,000 
lost  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  this 
$5,000,000  was  added  to  the  millions  more 
the  American  millionaires  scatter  through¬ 
out  European  countries.  This  reduced  the 
luiyiug  capacity  of  the  American  farmer 
$5,000,000  and  the  various  industries  suf¬ 
fered  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000.  While 
many  favored  sections  profited  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed 
the  fact  remains  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  suffered  to  the  amount  of  over  $7,- 
000,000.  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  beat  all 
previous  records  by  shipping  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  15,000,000  bushels,  receiving  therefor 
$10,000,000  or  $4,000,000  more  than  was 
received  for  the  1910  crop.  Central  Maine 
did  not  make  a  gain  in  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived,  for  the  Central  Maine  farmer  lost 
his  courage  in  1910  and  reduced  the  acre¬ 
age  by  nearly  60  per  cent  in  1911. 

c.  H.  E. 


A  Buyer’s  Association. 

All  over  the  Eastern  States,  as  well  a» 
West,  consumers  are  organizing  buyers’  as¬ 
sociations.  Most  of  this  work  is  naturally 
being  done  by  women — since  they  are  the 
household  managers.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  these  associations  are  doing,  we  print 
the  following  from  Flushing,  Long  Island  : 

Because  of  the  present  immaturity  of 
the  plans  of  the  Flushing  Branch  of  the 
Housewives  League,  of  which  I  have  the 


honor  to  be  president,  we  have  preferred 
to  take  time  and  go  over  the  ground  care¬ 
fully  before  taking  any  positive  steps.  We 
have  twice  held  conferences  with  the  Flush¬ 
ing  Business  Men's  Association  and  dis¬ 
cussed  possible  reductions  of  expenses  which 
would  reduce  the  prices  on  food-stufCs 
especially.  We  have  suggested  to  them  the 
establishment  of  a  central  delivery  com¬ 
pany,  which  shall  deliver  twice  a  day  the 
goods  from  all  the  Flushing  stores  so  that 
the  large  expenses  of  from  three  to  eight 
delivery  wagons  for  each  store  can  be  done 
away  with.  This  the  men  are  considering. 
We  have  looked  up  various  cooperative  sys¬ 
tems  and  at  the  present  time  many  of  the 
members  are  joining  the  World  Home  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  and  testing  the  goods  they 
offer.  We  have  also  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  Whitestone  truck  gardener  to  de¬ 
liver  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs  of  his  own 
raising  to  our  members  three  times  a 
week,  each  customer  ordering  when  goods 
are  delivered  the  articles  needed  the  next 
delivery  day,  so  that  the  man  will  bring 
the  supply  the  housewives  desire  and  not 
waste  time  in  going  from  house  to  house 
of  people  who  want  nothing.  If  this  plan 
works  this  summer  I  think  it  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  another 
season.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  some 
further  cooperative  buying  will  he  estab- 
ished  this  autumn,  hut  the  details  are  still 
too  uncertain  to  pubish. 

ANNA  BARNARD  O’CONNOR. 


Our  barrel  dealer  in  this  vicinity  quotes 
barrels  delivered  at  barn  38  cents.  This  is 
three  cents  higher  than  last  year.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  economy  always  to  buy  early. 
Barrels  never  go  lower  in  price  as  season 
advances.  They  will  be  apt  to  go  higher 
this  year.  The  crop  of  Baldwin  and 
Hubbardston  will  be  full  if  not  heavy  in 
this  vicinity.  Greenings  will  be  light.  Per¬ 
sonally,  our  crop  will  he  lighter  than  for 
two  years  past  when  we  had  heavy  yields. 
Most  orchards  around  here  have  borne 
light  for  two  years.  The  yield  will  be 
considerably  larger  this  year.  W.  A.  B. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  growers  near  Crozet,  Virginia,  met 
recently  and  organized  an  apple  packing 
school.  The  proposition  is  to  send  experts 
about  showing  growers  just  how  to  handle 
and  pack  apples  and  other  fruit.  These 
growers  reeognize  the  fact  that  while  their 
apples  are  of  high  quality,  they  must  learn 
how  to  put  them  on  the  market  uniformly 
and  well  packed  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  This  school  will  enable  growers 
to  know  just  how  to  do  it.  H.  T.  Bowles 
is  Chairman,  and  Arthur  H.  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  new  Association. 

In  southeastern  Nebraska  wheat  was  win¬ 
ter-killed  to  some  extent,  but  is  coming  on 
in  fine  shape,  all  headed  out,  and  a  good 
prospect  for  SO  percent  of  a  crop.  Oats 
late  on  acount  of  late  Spring,  but  looking 
well.  Corn  very  good  stand,  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  once.  Early  potatoes  looking  fine. 
First  crop  of  Alfalfa  good  and  nearly  all 
cut.  Hay  of  all  kinds  has  been  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price,  as  high  as  $30  per  ton 
was  paid.  It  is  much  lower  now.  Alfalfa 
brings  $7  per  ton  at  the  mill.  Wheat 
$1.  corn,  70  cents,  oats  60  cents,  sweet 
cream  35  cents,  country  butter  22,  creamery 
30,  eggs  14.  Potatoes  $1.50;  poultry  10 
cents  alive ;  hogs  seven  cents,  cows  $50  to 
$65 ;  good  horses  and  mules  $200  up.  A 
24-h"ours’  rain  June  8  and  9  puts  every¬ 
thing  in  fine  shape.  h.  m.  r. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Neb. 

So  far  this  season  there  has  been  but 
slight  injury  due  to  insects  and  diseases. 
Some  correspondents  report  scab  and 
blight,  also  damage  from  curculio  and 
Codling  moth,  especially  in  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards.  These  do  not  appear,  however,  to 
be  widespread,  as  most  reports  give  no  in¬ 
sect  or  disease  injury.  The  set  has  been 
only  fair  to  good.  Some  varieties,  as  Ben 
Davis.  Gano  and  Winesap,  set  well  and  will 
give  best  crop.  Jonathan  and  York  set 
poorly  in  all  sections,  while  most  sections 
report  poor  set  for  Summer  varieties.  As 
an  average  for  the  State,  estimated  by  our 
correspondents.  th<>  apple  crop  now  stands 
at  72  per  cent.  This  seems  to  be  fairly 
uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  lowest 
range  is  for  northeast  Missouri.  64  per 
cent,  while  the  highest,  northwest  Missouri, 
has  77  per  cent.  At  this  time  last  year  the 
outlook  for  an  apple  crop  was  placed  at 
35-40  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
growers  reported  spraying  is  16  per  cent. 
Northwest  Missouri  leads  with  highest  num¬ 
ber,  20  per  cent,  while  central  Missouri  re¬ 
ports  the  least.  11  per  cent. 

W.  W.  CHENOWETH, 

Mo.  Board  of  Horticulture.  Secretary. 


. . .  $  s  0  0.00  .  .  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Will 
[Pay  $500.00  in  Cash  for 


A  Suitable  Story  of  Farm  Life 

Such  a  story  should  contain  about  50,000  words.  We  want  a 
strong  story  suitable  to  go  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  into 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  It  must  be  of 

Vigorous  Human  Interest 

dealing  forcibly  with  some  vital  problem  of  country  life. 

We  must  have  the  manuscript  of  this  story  by  September  loth, 
1912.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  and  fuller  details  regarding  the 
story  will  be  given  by  mail.  We  invite  correspondence  with 
authors  everywhere.  ,  ...  . _ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Ohio  cows  sold  near  here  at  auction  aver¬ 
aged  $63 ;  the  highest  price  obtained  was 
$91.  At  another  sale  cows  averaged  $56.40. 
Hay  is  selling  at  the  Trenton  market  from 
$28  to  $30  per  ton.  Corn  is  selling  whole¬ 
sale  at  $1  a  bushel.  Milk  is  sold  at  four 
cents  a  quart  by  most  farmers,  but  some 
are  getting  41/>  cents  the  six  Winter  months 
by  very  hard  lighting.  n.  h.  d. 

Bristol,  l’a. 

We  had  a  very  wet  Spring  which  made 
plowing  and  planting  very  late.  Some  corn 
that  was  planted  early  has  been  worked 
once.  Some  are  not  much  more  than  done 
planting  corn  yet.  The  weather  has  been 
dry  for  about  three  weeks,  with  only  one 
or  two  good  rains  in  that  time.  No  rain 
at  all  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Nothing  need¬ 
ing  rain  very  badly  except  the  old  meadows. 
Pasture  good ;  new  meadows  look  well. 
Good  prospect  for  apples  and  peaches  un¬ 
less  the  frost  the  morning  of  June  8  hurt 
them  on  low  land.  Heavy  frost  on  creek 
and  low  land  and  some  on  high  ground, 
doing  some  damage  to  potatoes  and  garden 
stuff,  especially  on  low  land.  Early-sown 
wheat  looks  well  except  that  the  heads  are 
short.  Most  of  the  late  sown  is  short  and 
thin  on  the  ground,  the  hard  cold  Winter 
was  too  much  for  it.  Not  many  silos  in 
this  county.  A  good  many  sheep  raised  ib 
this  county,  mostly  finc-wooled  ones.  Some- 
farmers  are  selling  their  cream,  shipping 
it  to  West  Jefferson,  O.  They  got  31  cents 
a  pound  for  the  butter  fat  it  contains. 
Prices  of  farm  products  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Butter,  20  to  25  cents ;  eggs,  17 
cents  per  dozen ;  chickens,  10  cents  per 
pound  live;  wheat,  $1.10  a  bushel;  corn,  $1. 
Hay  sold  here  last  W’inter  and  Spring  for 
$22  to  $25  per  ton  in  the  mow,  and  as  high 
as  $30  delivered.  Wool  started  at  27  cents 
and  has  got  to  28  cents  a  pound  Tor  wool 
in  good  condition.  Sheep,  four  and  five 
cents  a  pound  for  good  fat  ones.  Horses 
as  high  as  $250  for  good  ones,  and  some 
extra  good  ones  $300.  Very  few  fat  hogs 
in  the  country.  Pigs  sold  this  Spring  for 
$2.50  to  $3  and  some  as  high  as  $4.  Pig 
feed  high.  Middlings.  $1.75  per  100  pounds. 
Good  milch  cows,  $30  to  $45.  In  Muskin¬ 
gum  County  they  say  the  frost  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  8  was  the  worst  for  54  years. 
The  ground  is  getting  dry,  especially  for 
plowing.  There  is  some  ground  to  bo  plowed 
yet.  as  a  good  many  farmers  are  going  to 
try  to  raise  forage  crops,  as  cow  peas  and 
cane,  to  help  out  on  the  feed,  as  the  old 
meadows  are  in  bad  shape  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  last  Summer.  The  old  hay  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  j.  s. 

Malta,  O. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Apfiun  D  au— 16,  wants  farm  experience.  Willing  to 

HblllC  DUj  work.  E.  Mardfin,  1384  Bristow  St., New  York 

\kl  A  IJTpn — Position  on  Farm  in  New  York  State  by  Ameri- 

Tf  Mrl  1  LU  can  (26);  married?  no  children.  Experience  in 
fruit  growing  anti  poultry.  Milker.  Will  not  hoard  help.  Ad¬ 
dress,  F.  L.  DOUGLAS,  882  Quincy  St*,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

MANAGERWANTED  "IA12SR  2“" 

IE  you  are  competent  to  buy  fruit  supplies  and 
market  apples  and  other  fruits,  address,  with  ref¬ 
erences,  HAYWOOD  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  Inc.. 
care  of  Bolling  Hall,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

MIA  MTCn— Steady  shippers  of  I.mnery  eggs, 
n  hi,  l  lu  Highest  prices  paid  for  quality.  Com¬ 
municate.  E.  L0HSEN  &  CO.,  822  3d  five.,  New  York  City. 

CINE  LITTLE  POULTRY  FARMS  for  salo 
■  near  Miami.  Walter  Waldin  Investment  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. 

NFW  ICR CCV— Potato,  Truck,  Fruit,  Poultry 
IlLlT  JLllOLI  Farms.  Send  for  list  of  Burling 
ton  County  farms.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
,v  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
L  Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 

A  NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  &S2XZ 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
oil  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
r  ^  C.  L.  YAGER  Sc  CO.,  7 36 Proas  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

OFT  A  W  ARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
™  ixIVIj  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Basiable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III 

Old  Age  Forces  on  Market 

Farm  of  176  acres,  two-story  house,  three  large 
barns,  granary,  hen  house,  all  kinds  of  fruit;  near 
macadam  road;  throe  miles  from  markets.  Price. 
$2,50(1,  part  cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Elmira,  NewYark 

$1,750  FOR  QUICK  SALE  $1,750 

42  acre  farm,  8  acres  of  timber,  sugar  bush,  5  cows, 
2  pigs,  60  chickens,  etc.  All  tools  and  crops,  pos. 
session  at  once,  $1,000  down,  close  to  good  town 

THE  BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  APALACHIlf  NEW  YORK 

DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  throughout  the  entire  State. 
S15  an  acre  up;  live  stock,  implements  and  crops 
often  included.  We  offer  best  bargains,  and  pay 
buyer’s  railroad  fare.  Catalog  free.  FORD  & 
REIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  56,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  TODAY  £8 

Illustrated  .Magazine,  and  learn  of  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Western  Michigan  Fruit  Belt  for  all 
who  wish  to  get  ahead.  No  irrigation.  Crops  sure 
every  year.  Healthful  climate.  Improved  roads. 
Excellent  schools.  Progressive  churches.  Good 
shipping  facilities.  Address,  Western  Michigan 
Development  Bureau,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE-FARM  OF  186  ACRES 

4  miles  from  3  railroads,  in  Wayne  Co..  Penna. 
Close  to  church,  sciiool  and  neighbors.  100  acres 
smooth,  rich  fields,  86  woodland,  9-room  plastered 
and  painted  house,  2  barns,  2  orchards,  spring  water 
piped  to  house,  creek  watered  pasture,  including 
full  complement  of  wagons,  tools,  and  machinery; 
team  of  horses,  12  cows,  and  5  head  of  young  stock. 
All  farm  work  done  to  date.  Price,  everything  in¬ 
cluded,  only  $3,500.  Part  cash.  LACKAWANNA 
HEAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Scranton,  Penna. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Do  you  haw,  trouble  when  you  are 
saying  your  lessons  in  school,  Tommy?” 
“Yes,  sir.”  “What  seems  to  trouble 
you  most?”  “The  teacher!” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Binks:  “Confound  it!  I’ve  gone  and 
«at  down  on  that  chair  I  varnished  this 
morning.”  Mrs.  Binks:  “Well,  for  once 
you’ve  stuck  to  your  work.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“Your  cat  made  an  awful  noise  in  the 

back  garden  last  night,  and” -  “I’m 

awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Houston,  but  since 
he  ate  the  canary  he  thinks  he  can  sing !” 
—London  Opinion. 

Councilman  :  “I’ve  come  to  see,  sir, 
if  you  will  subscribe  anything  to  the 
town  cemetery.”  Old  Resident:  “Good 
gracious!  I’ve  already  subscribed  three 
wives.” — Tit-Bits. 

"You  don’t  find  chestnuts  under 
these  trees  like  you  used  to.”  “No,  by 
heck !  These  here  blamed  aeroplane  fel¬ 
lows  just  pluck  them  off  every  time 
they  pass.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Visitor — And  you  always  did  your 
daring  robberies  single  handed?  Why 
didn’t  you  have  a  pal?  Prisoner — Well, 
sir,  I  am  afraid  he  might  turn  out  to  be 
dishonest. — Melbourne  Australasian. 

Aspiring  Vocalist — Professor,  do  you 
think  I  will  ever  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  my  voice?  Perspiring  Teacher — 
Well,  it  might  come  in  handy  in  case  of 
fire  or  shipwreck. — Cornell  Widow. 

“My  friend,  the  architect,  has  a  hard 
job  on  his  hands.”  “What’s  that?”  “He 
has  a  rich  customer  who  wants  him  to 
build  an  Italian  vendetta  around  her 
new  cottage.” — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Perkins:  “Josh,  now  that  you’ve 
seen  the  great  sights  in  New  York  City, 
what’s  the  first  thing  tha’d  naturally 
strike  a  visitor  from  up-State.”  Mr. 
Perkins :  “One  o’  them  speedin’  auto¬ 
mobiles.” — Lippincott’s. 

A  Chicago  banker  was  dictating  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  stenographer.  “Tell  Mr.  So- 
andso,”  he  ordered,  “that  I  will  meet 
him  in  Schenectady.”  “How  do  you 
spell  Schenectady?”  asked  the  steno¬ 
grapher.  “S-c,  S-c — er — er — er Tell 

him  I’ll  meet  him  in  Albany.” — Argo¬ 
naut. 

“My  dear,”  says  the  bacteriologist’s 
wife,  “did  you  remember  to  order  the 
coal  ?”  “Doggone  it !”  growls  the  bac¬ 
teriologist.  “Every  time  I  count  up  to 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  germs  in 
this  spoonful  of  milk  she  comes  in  and 
interrupts  me  and  makes  me  lose  the 
count.”  Closing  the  door  with  a  slam, 
he  begins  again :  “One,  two,  three,”  etc. 
—Judge. 

In  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  they 
tell  of  an  old  chap  who  made  his  wife 
keep  a  cash  account.  Each  week  he 
would  go  over  it,  growling  and  grum¬ 
bling.  On  one  such  occasion  he  deliv¬ 
ered  himself  of  the  following:  “Look 
here,  Sarah;  mustard-plasters,  fifty 
cents;  three  teeth  extracted,  two  dol¬ 
lars  !  There’s  two  dollars  and  a  half  in 
one  week  spent  for  your  own  private 
pleasure.  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of 
money  ?” — Lippincott’s. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT -proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Mad«  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paints 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money.  » 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


GREAT  SCOn! 

Ha  |a’t  You  Got  a  Fuller 
Jo  ~son  Farm  Pump  Engine 

YET  ? 


*“• 
Oo  cr 

f-i  to 


Just  See  What  the  “Little  Giant”  is  Doing*  for 
Thousands — and  What  He  Will  Do  for  YOU ! 

Nothing  we  could  say  in  praise  of  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  can 
compare  with  what  the  actual  users  write  about  this  midget  engine. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  practical  farmers  have  joined  in  giving 
this  “  Little  Giant”  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  an  engine.  Their  experience 
proves  its  worth  to  you.  For  they  have  given  the  wonder  pumper  every  test  that 
you  could  possibly  give  it.  Hot  weather  is  coming  on,  and  if  you  haven’t  yet 
ordered  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine,  just  remember  those  hot ,  still  days 
and  the  grief  you  had  in  past  summers ,  pumping  ‘water  by  hand ,  and  RUSH  THE 
COUPON  TO  US  AT  ONCE  for  Free  Book  and  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  who 
has  the  engine  on  exhibition. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  enthusiastic  letters,  which 
prove  the  engine  to  be  all  that  we  claim — and  more. 


Wouldn’t  Take  8500.00 

Cameron,  Texas. 

I  have  one  of  your  Farm  Pump  Engines.  1  would 
not  take  $500  for  it  if  I  could  not  replace  it. 

C.  C.  WOLDEN. 

Just  Read  This  ! 

Willis,  Texas. 

The  engine  is  pumping  waterfor  two  logging  loco¬ 
motives,  and  my  whole  woods  town  (about  20  fami¬ 
lies),  running  15 hours  per  day.  Also  waters  25  head 
of  mules.  When  a  farmer  sees  the  work  of  this  little 
engine,  he  wants  one.  E.  L.  QUALLINE. 

Engine  Sells  Others 

Hope,  Arkansas. 

With  my  Farm  Pump  Engine  I  water  30  head  of 
hogs  (for  wallowing  purposes),  4  head  of  cattle,  12 
head  of  horsesand  7  families  of  negroes  and  my  own 
family,  with  about J4  gallon  of  gasoline  per  week. 
My  neighbor,  J,  C.  Allen,  seeing  my  engine  pump, 
laid  aside  his  windmill  and  bought  one. 

T.  N.  BLACK. 

“  It’s  a  Dandy!” 

Wilcox,  Arizona. 

I  bought  one  of  your  Farm  Pump  Engines  last 
spring.  I  irrigated  four  acres  of  garden.  Pump  the 
water  92  feet.  It’s  a  dandy.  J.  C.  TAYLOR. 


Pumps  270  to  2,450 
Gallons  Per  Hour 


Pumps  Water  for  50  Families 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

I  have  used  your  Farm  Pump  Engine  continuously 
in  a  well  where  I  sell  water  to  the  public.  I  water  60 
families,  and  14  head  of  stock.  Always  plenty  of 
water  in  the  tank.  1  pump  the  water  200  feet  and 
put  it  in  an  overhead  tank  25  feet  above  the  ground 
at  an  expense  of  10  cents  a  dav. 

F.  M.  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  1).  5,  Box  15. 

“An  Elephant  in  Power” 

Uvalde,  Texas. 

Am  watering  about  300  big  steers  with  your  Farm 
Pump  Engine  from  a  250-foot  well.  It  is  a  little 
dandy  in  size  but  an  elephant  in  power. 

DONALD  CAMPBELL. 

A  Perfect  Machine 

Montgomery,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  lifts  water  200  feet.  It  is 
a  little  giant  in  strength  and  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  machinery  I  have  on  my  farm.  Sly  son  brought 
it  from  the  station,  and  in  30  minutes  he 
had  it  running  and  pumped  enough  water 
forthe  horses  and  15  head  of  cattle.  Three 
cheers  for  "Little  Sampson.” 

A.  G.  DECKER. 

Does  Three  “  Stunts  ”  All  at  Once  1 

Robbins,  Iowa. 

My  Farm  Pump  Engine  pumps  water  and 
easily  runs  the  25-gallon  churn  and  the 
washing  machine — all  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  taken  the  handle 
off  the  p  u  m  p. 


Windmill  for  Sale  ! 

Marine  Mills,  Minn. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  works  like  a  charm.  No 
up-to-date  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is 
pumping  water  even’  day  for  154  head  of  stock  in  less 
than  an  hour.  I  will  take  down  my  windmill  and 
sell  it.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON. 

Delighted  With  It 

Riverdale,  Maryland. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  more  than  satisfactory. 
I  use  it  for  pumping  and  to  run  small  machinery 
and  am  simply  delighted  with  it.  All  of  my  neighbors 
have  greatly  admired  the  little  engine. 

JOHN  E.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Little  Girl  Runs  It 

1937  Hearst  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  pumps  water  for  two 
houses.  I  can’t  say  too  much  in  its  favor.  It  is  so 
simple  my  little  daughter  runs  it.  E.  D.  LITTLE. 

“  Goes  Like  a  Top  ” 

Franklin  Grove,  Ill. 

I  have  used  my  engine  for  over  two  years  and  it 
always  goes  like  a  top.  W.  L.  SHEAP. 

Got  ’Em  All  Beaten 

Winter  Haven,  Florida. 

Without  exception  your  little  Farm  Pump  Engine 
is  the  most  simple  and  successful  I  have  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with.  It  is  perfection  itself. 

E.  B.  HALL,  JR. 


Wouldn’t  Sell  It 
for  8500 

Butler,  Iowa. 

Y our  Farm  Pump  Engine  runs  my  pri  vate 
water  plant.  It  has  been  in  use  over  six 
months  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  would 
not  take  $500  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another  like  it 

C.  R.  VERNON. 

Beats  a  Windmill 

m  „  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  Farm  Pump  Engine  is  all  you  say  in  your 
catalog.  Wouldn’t  trade  it  for  all  the  windmills  in 
the  country.  E.  HAUSER. 

Pumps  While  Doing  Washing  and 
Churning 

„  Edinburg,  N.  D. 

Your  r arm  Pump  Engine  does  my  pumping, 
churning  and  washing,  and  runs  the  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  all  at  once.  It  pumps  enough  water  to  supply 
tlie  whole  house  for  a  week  while  doing  the  washing. 
I  am  surprised  at  its  potver.  G.  B.  OLGEIRSON. 

Simply  a  “  Crackerjack  ” 

,  .  ,,  ,  Walnut  Ridge,  Arkansas. 

I  installed  my  Farm  Pump  Engine  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  It  is  always  ready  and  operates  at  less  expense 
than  it  cost  me  to  have  my  windmill  oiled.  It  is 
simply  a  "  crackerjack.”  Refer  to  me  any  old  time. 
I  would  not  take  $200  for  mine. 

L.  B.  POINDEXTER. 

Complete  in  Itself — “No  Extras” 

No  Belts,  Arms,  Jacks  or  Special  Platform  Needed 

"  Everything  but  the  gasoline  ”  comes  crated  with  the  engine.  No  extras  to  buy.  The 
engine  is  perfectly  air-cooled,  and  as  finely  made  as  best  automobile  engines.  Equal  in 
materials  and  workmanship  to  our  high-powered  engines. 

Within  15  minutes  after  you  get  it  you  can  have  it  connected  to  pump  and  working.  Get 
the  engine  going  on  your  farm  this  spring.  Don’t  wait  for  hot  weather,  when  the  rush  for 
engines  may  delay  us  in  filling  orders,  as  it  did  last  summer.  Act  quick.  Use  the  coupon 


Send  the 

Coupon 

NOW 

for  Free 
Engine 
Book 


Please  send  Free  Farm  jdump  Engine  Book  to 


Name _ 
Town- 


R.F.D _ 


State- 


“Clip-Me-Quick”  Coupon 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co., 

6  Rawley  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


Occupation- 


Lei  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  rodding  a  building  —  chimneys, 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  Right  installation 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  the  best  rod 
alone  will  not  save  you.  It  must  bo  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
endorse  the  Dodd  System.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  Job  guaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Once  is  enough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  the  j  ob  done  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Send  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day.  Address 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 


IDER 

PRESSES 

and  othef  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Established  1872 


MONARCH  A  HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 

I’roved  capac¬ 
ity,  great 
Strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today, 


PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers, -Saw 
Mills.  Get 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal.  New  Yo* 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon] 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|  longer—  horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon] 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

I f  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

[  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  andiistlul  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  SI.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  “Wheel  Sense’’  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Box48,  Quincy,  III. 


BUSH  and  BOG  PLOW-% 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  traek5ft.wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 
bush  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  for  new  book,  ‘  Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

8159  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


THIS  UTICA  ENGINE  SENT  DIRECT  ON 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Built  on  new  principle.  Long  stroke — saves  25 
to  40  per  cent  fuel.  Our  10-year  guarantee  protects 
you.  Repairs  FREE.  Valuable  service  of  bureau  of 
engineering  experts  at  your  disposal. 
a,, ..  /Ini/  rnof  The  Utica  ia  the  ONLY  farm 
**“■■■*  /  ■  wv*  engine  on  the  market  that  gives 

PERFECT  results  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

Write  for  Free  Book  SfaboS/thtewo^de™ 

ful  engine  and  our  big  30-Day  TriaJ  Offer.  Write 

for  free  engine  book  ||t  TODAY. 


2-Cycle 

and 

4-Cycle 


Xargil  Mfg.  Co. 

71  Lafayette  St. 

UTICA 
N.Y, 
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SHORT  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  SOIL. 

Idle  Soil  Grows  Stronger. 

Will  soil  deteriorate  year  after  year  when  not  used,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  no  washing  away?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
leave  fields  which  may  not  be  used  for  two  or  three  years? 

New  Jersey.  w.  H. 

No.  If  the  soil  does 
not  wash  or  leach  away 
it  will  not  grow  poorer 
when  left  alone.  In  the 
older  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  old  fields  which 
years  ago  were  cleared 
and  cultivated.  •  After 
awhile  they  became  so 
poor  in  available  plant 
food  that  crops  did  not 
pay.  Such  fields  were 
then  abandoned.  Weeds, 
briers  and  coarse  grass* 
came  in,  and  leaves  were 
blown  in  from  other 
fields.  All  this  decayed 
on  the  soil,  and  slowly  a 
higher  class  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  appeared.  The  clo¬ 
vers  came  in  here  and 
there,  and  such  grasses 
as  Red-top,  Timothy 
and  Blue  grass.  In  time 
something  of  a  sod  of 
mixed  grasses  and  weeds 
formed.  Everyone  knows 
that  when  a  sod  is 
plowed  under  two  or 
three  fair  crops  can  be 
grown.  So,  in  time, 
these  old  fields  were 
again  plowed  and  culti¬ 
vated  until  they  again 
failed.  What  happened 
was  this:  The  cultivated 
crops  could  not  find 
available  food,  but  there 
were  coarse  weeds  and 
tough  grasses  which 
could  do  so.  These  made 
a  stunted  growth  and 
died.  They  had  obtained 
some  plant  food  from 
the  old  soil,  and  as  they 
decayed  this  became 
available  for  other 
plants.  They  also  pro¬ 
vided  humus  which 
changed  the  character  of 
the  soil  a  little.  There 
were  clovers  and  grass 
seeds  dormant  in  that 
soil.  Finally  the  soil  im¬ 
proved  so  that  these 
seeds  sprouted  and  made 
a  small  growth,  and  de¬ 
veloped  more  seeds. 

There  was  little  added 
to  the  soil  except  what 
the  clovers  may  have 
taken  from  the  air,  but  as 
crop  after  crop  of  weeds  or  briers  grew  and  decayed, 
unavailable  plant  food  was  made  over  so  that  farm 
crops  could  use  it.  While  it  is  true  that  such  soils 
slowly  improve  in  available  plant  food  they  usually 
grow  sour  as  well.  Thus  the  use  of  lime  when  re¬ 


working  these  old  fields  always  shows  great  results. 
If  such  old  fields  are  not  to  be  used  for  several  years 
the  best  thing  we  know  of  is  to  clip  off  the  growth  at 
least  twice  during  the  year  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground 
to  decay.  We  have  tried  this  on  such  a  field  with 
surprising  results  as  compared  with  letting  the  weeds 


mature  their  seed.  This  mulch  shading  the  ground 
and  slowly  decaying  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  soil. 
With  us  it  leads  to  a  better  class  of  grasses  and  a 
stronger  sod.  Of  course  where  such  a  soil  is  exposed 
to  washing  rains  so  that  it  gullies  badly  the  plant  food 


made  available  by  the  weeds  and  coarse  growth  will 
be  lost. 

Weeds  to  Save  Fertilizer. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  plan  of  caring  for  an  or¬ 
chard  which  is  followed  by  A.  T.  Repp,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  We  have  told  the 
story  several  times.  It 
is  repeated  because  the 
time  is  near  for  stopping 
cultivation  in  orchards, 
and  we  want  to  make 
clear  this  possible  value 
of  weeds.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Repp  has  fer¬ 
tilized  heavily,  given 
thorough  culture  up  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and 
then  left  the  weeds  free 
to  grow.  The  object  was 
to  stop  wood  growth  on 
the  trees  and  set  them  to 
developing  this  year's 
fruit  and  next  season’s 
buds.  The  next  object 
was  to  save  the  available 
fertilizer  left  in  the  soil 
by  storing  it  up  in  the 
weeds.  Many  of  these 
weeds  are  head  high  by 
August.  They  draw  both 
moisture  and  plant  food 
from  the  soil.  This 
checks  the  tree  growth, 
and  the  trees  stop  mak¬ 
ing  growth  and  go  to 
hardening  and  maturing 
what  they  have  made. 
The  nitrate  and  availa¬ 
ble  plant  food  in  the 
soil  might  be  washed  out 
or  changed  if  these  rank 
weeds  were  not  growing. 
Weeds  hold  that  plant 
food,  store  it  up  in  their 
bodies  and  hold  it  safely 
until  the  next  season. 
Then  what  is  left  of 
these  weeds  is  plowed 
under.  Decay  sets  in, 
and  these  weeds  give  up 
that  plant  food  to  the 
trees.  Another  crop  of 
weeds  follows  to  hold 
what  the  trees  have  not 
taken.  Thus  year  after 
year  there  can  be  little 
loss  of  plant  food  from 
that  soil  except  what  the 
trees  and  the  fruit  re¬ 
move.  Our  experience 
indicates  that  there 
would  be  even  better  re¬ 
sults  if  these  weeds 
were  clipped  off  twice 
during  the  season,  but 
Mr.  Repp  does  not  think 
it  would  pay  for  the 
extra  labor.  Having  fertilized  heavily  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Repp  feels  that  his  soil  can  take  care  of  itself  for 
awhile.  The  weeds  have  prevented  any  great  loss  and 
a  ton  of  apples  or  peaches  removes  about  1,700  pounds 
of  water  and  barely  eight  pounds  of  plant  food.  Thus 
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there  is  plant  food  in  that  soil  for  many  fruit  crops. 
Why  add  more  if  the  weeds  will  prevent  loss  and  feed 
the  trees?  With  that  theory  in  mind,  Mr.  Repp  plans 
to  use  ground  limestone  instead  of  fertilizer.  One 
action  of  the  lime  is  to  hasten  the  decay  of  the  weeds 
after  they  are  plowed  under  and  thus  make  them  more 
available.  Another  action  is  to  set  free  forms  of 
pot-ask  so  that  plants  can  use  it.  Thus  by  using  lime 
and  basic  slag  and  growing  the  weeds  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  soil  should  not  produce  fruit  crops 
for  years. 

FIGHTING  WEEDS  IN  POTATOES. 

The  first  essential  in  fighting  weeds  in  any  crop  is 
to  keep  ahead  of  them.  Most  weeds,  when  small,  are 
very  easily  killed,  but  once  firmly  rooted,  a  great  deal 
of  work  is  necessary  to  eradicate  them.  If  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted  on  sod  ground,  and  this  is  the( 
general  practice,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  quite 
early,  certainly  two  weeks  before  planting,  and  a 
month  is  better.  I  prefer  to  have  the  ground  plowed 
quite  deep  and  the  furrows  not  turned  very  flat.  If 
the  weather  is  at  all  dry  it  is  well  to  roll  the  furrows 
and  harrow  them  lightly  lengthwise  within  a  day  or 
two  after  plowing,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture. 
When  rains  are  very  frequent,  as  was  the  case  this 
Spring,  harrowing  may  be  deferred  until  the  plowing 
is  finished.  Then  harrow  at  frequent  intervals  until 
planting  time.  This  method  gives  one  a  much  better 
start  over  the  weeds  than  when  it  is  plowed,  fitted 
and  planted  within  a  tew  days.  I  find  a  riding  culti¬ 
vator  with  a  small  weeder  attachment  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool  for  keeping  the  small  weeds  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  1  formerly  used  a  one-horse  weeder,  but  the 
weeder  attachment  and  riding  cultivator  are  more 
effective.  If  the  weather  has  been  rather  wet,  or 'for 
other  causes  one  expects  small  weeds,  especially 
“pigeon  grass,”  to  be  very  troublesome,  it  is  well  to 
follow  the  planter  within  three  or  four  days  with  the 
riding  cultivator  with  disks  or  plows  attached,  and 
give  the  potatoes  an  additional  covering.  Three  or 
four  days  later  go  over  them  again  with  the  riding 
cultivator  and  weeder,  with  the  teeth  set  quite  deep, 
and  not  so  close  to  the  ridge  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
tearing  up  the  potatoes.  The  cultivator  will  effectu¬ 
ally  tear  up  the  middles,  while  the  weeder  brushes 
out  any  small  weeds  that  may  have  germinated  in  the 
ridges.  I  continue  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and 
weeder  until  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high, 
when  I  remove  the  weeder.  While  the  plants  are  still 
erect  I  use  the  disk  to  throw  up  a  low  fiat  ridge,  just 
enough  to  protect  the  tubers  from  sunburn  and  early 
frosts.  Then  if  later  cultivation  seems  desirable,  I 
use  a  walking  cultivator  with  wings  attached,  culti¬ 
vating  as  shallow  as  possible. 

If  thistles  are  present  some  will  come  up  in-  the 
rows,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  disposing  of 
them  seems  to  be  by  pulling.  This  can  be  done  by 
wearing  leather  mittens,  and  is  more  effective  than 
cutting  with  a  hoe.  This  method  will  be  found  ef¬ 
fective  in  keeping  down  all  ordinary  weeds,  and  but 
very  little  hard  work  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  po¬ 
tatoes  very  clean.  Quack  grass  will  of  course!  re¬ 
quire  more  vigorous  treatment,  but  this  is  something 
I  have  not  been  obliged  to  contend  with.  I  find  the 
weeder  attachment  very  useful  in  cultivating  corn. 
On  heavy  soils  the  weeder  should  be  weighted  some¬ 
what,  especially  if  the  ground  has  become  packed  by 
rains,  but  on  the  lighter  soils  its  own  weight  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS.. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COVER  CROPS  IN  CORN. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  a  cover  crop  in  our  orchard  to 
prevent  the  ground  frc:  washing  during  the  Winter. 
Half  of  the  orchard  is  planted  between  the  trees  with 
corn  and  the  balance  we  will  sow  next  week  in  cow  peas. 
What  would  you  recoin  meud  for  the  best  crop  to  sow  on 
this  land  this  Fall?  Would  it  be  possible  to  sow  either 
rye  or  Crimson  clover  through  the  corn  just  after  it  is 
plowed  the  last  time  in  July,  and  would  this  be  nil  the 
preparation  the  ground  would  need?  We  had  thought  of 
cutting  some  of  the  cow  pea  crop  for  hay.  Would  you 
suggest  that  we  let  those  that  will  be  on  the  hilly  side 
of  the  ground  stand  as  a  cover  crop  and  sow  Ciunason 
clover  or  rye  in  the  space  around  the  trees  which  is  not 
needed  ?  j,  jr.  i. 

Maryland. 

This  is  the  proper  season  to  consider  what  a  '“cover 
crop”  is.  The  modern  theory  of  orchard  culture  Is  to 
force  the  most  vigorous  growth  up  to  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July;  then  to  stop  wood  growth  and  induce  the 
tree  to  produce  .fruit  and  buds.  In  order  to  stimulate 
growth  thorough  culture  is  given  through  June  and 
early  July.  This  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  holds 
moisture  and  makes  plant  food  available.  If  it  were 
kept  up  until  frost  the  tree  would  go  into  Winter  with 
soft,  tender  wood  and  suffer  serious  injury.  If  in  July 
some  vigorous  crop  is  started  growing  in  the  orchard 
the  trees  fail  to  obtain  the  full  supply  of  plant  food. 
They  stop  making  wood  and,  following  their  nature, 


start  in  to  harden  or  mature  what  they  have  made. 
Such  a  crop  is  a  “cover  crop.”  Mr.  Repp  simply  stops 
cultivating  and  lets  the  weeds  grow.  Others  think 
they  do  better  by  sowing  seeds  of  regular  farm  crops 
such  as  rye,  vetch,  clover  or  turnips.  Not  only  does 
this  cover  crop  hold  back  the  tree  growth,  but  when 
plowed  under  it  adds  to  the  soil.  Another  most  use¬ 
ful  thing  the  cover  crop  does  is  to  save  the  soluble 
nitrates  in  the  soil.  When  organic  matter  deca3^s  in 
the  soil  nitrates  are  formed.  These  are  the  soluble 
forms  of  nitrogen.  Should  there  be  a  living  crop  with 
its  roots  all  through  the  soil  these  nitrates  are  used  by 
that  crop.  Should  the  ground  be  left  bare  these  val¬ 
uable  nitrates  will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  and  lost. 
Weeds  answer  the  purpose  well,  except  that  they  are 
killed  by  frost,  while  the  formation  of  nitrates  goes 
on  more  or  less  until  the  ground  is  frozen.  That 
is  one  reason  why  xye  and  clover  pay  better  than 
weeds.  They  live  through  Winter,  their  long  roots 
filling  the  soil.  Right  now  is  the  time  for  a  farmer 
or  fruit  grower  to  determine  not  to  let  his  soil  lie 
bare  through  the  Winter,  but  always  to  sow  some 
cover  crop. 

Our  experience  is  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  We 
have  found  rye  the  best  basis  for  a  combination  of 
seedsl  We  gave  up  Crimson  clover  alone,  as  it  spring- 
kills  five  times  out  of  seven.  When  seeded  with  rye 
it  does  better.  Rye  and  Hairy  vetch  is  a  good  combi¬ 
nation,  and  a  pound  to  the  acre  of  Cow-horn  turnips 
added  to  the  rye  and  vetch  will  add  much  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  One  trouble  with  the  turnips  is  that  they  rot  in 
Winter  and  during  a  mild  spell  give  off  a  fearful 
odor.  In  Maryland  Crimson  clover  will  live,  and  we 
should  usq  12  pounds  Crimson  clover  and  half  a  bushel 
of  rye  to  the  acre.  Sow  all  over  the  field  at  the  last 
cultivation  and  then  run  the  cultivator  as  wide  open 
as  you  can.  Except  in  a  very  dry  time  such  a  cover 
crop  will  sprout  in  the  corn  and  make  a  good  growth 
through  the  Fall.  No  other  preparation  is  needed. 
If  the  cow  peas  are  drilled  and  cultivated  the  cover 
crop  can  be  worked  in  just  as  it  is  in  the  corn.  The 
cover  crop  seed  can  be  seeded  around  the  trees,  and 
if  the  season  is  moist  you  can  broadcast  Crimson 
clover  seed  right  among  the  broadcast  cow-pea  vines. 
Sow,  if  possible,  while  the  ground  is  muddy.  We  have 
done  this  in  August  and  had  a  fair  “catch,”  so  that 
when  the  cow  peas  were  killed  by  frost  a  fair  stand 
of  the  clover  came  on. 


SENSIBLE  ADVICE  ABOUT  SUMMER 
BOARDERS. 

In  answer  to  Ohio  Subscriber’s  questions  on  the 
Summer  boarder  I  will  give  ®ny  experience,  as  I  have 
•often  wished  to  when  I  have  read  the  discussions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  1907  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  year  of  flood  and  famine  with  our  potato  crop 
sojourning  under  two  feet  of  water,  our  tobacco 
failed  to  pay  even  for  the  sorting,  fertilizer  bills  in 
arrears  and  a  newly  purchased  farm  on  our  hands 
heavily .  mortgaged.  We  had  known  hard  times  and 
pinch  before,  but  this  was  a  crisis.  Something  had 
to  be  done.  We  had  a  fine  old  house,  a  beautiful 
yard,  good  garden,  chickens,  plenty  of  milk  and 
cream,  ice,  berries,  <etc_  etc.  One  day  in  the  Spring 
as  I  sat  in  gloon^  meditation,  newspaper  in  hand,  my 
eyes  fell  on  an  advertisement,  ‘Wanted,  board,  five 
adults  and  three  children.”  I  had  never  taken  a 
boarder  in  my  life,  the  reports  from  others  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  fill  one  with  enthusiasm,  but  back  of  that 
loomed  the  bills  and  the  mortgage,  and  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  lay  the  flat  family  purse.  I  answered  the 
advertisement.  The  “five  adults  and  three  children” 
came  and  stayed  through  the  Summer  and  for  three 
successive  Summers  we  had  similar  parties  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  success  let 
me  give  you  a  few  points  from  my  experience.  Meet 
your  boarders  fairly,  frankly  and  politely,  but  remem¬ 
ber  always  that  “familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  Do  not 
try  to  play  the  hostess  too  much.  It  makes  me  ache 
when  I  read  about  some  -overworked  farmer’s  wife 
trying  to  < entertain  Summer  boarders,  who  generally 
do  not  wish  to  be  entertained.  Have  a  good  business 
arrangement  regarding  pay  from  the  first  Remem¬ 
ber  wise  old  Ben  Franklin’s  “First  make  a  bargain.” 
I  told  my  boarders  frankly  that  I  should  expect  my 
money  at  the  end  of  each  week.  It  is  much  easier 
to  say  this  before  they  come  than  after.  I  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  house  barring  the  kitchen. 
I  gave  them  good  clean  comfortable  rooms,  plainly 
furnished,  with  good  beds.  I  never  picked  flowers 
for  their  rooms,  I  had  no  time,  but  held  myself 
always  in  readiness  to  remove  the  old  faded  bouquets 
which  they  so  much  enjoyed  gathering  and  promptly 
forgot.  My  table  was  liberally  but  not  extravagantly 
set.  There  was  always  good  food  and  plenty  of  it 
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of  my  own  cooking.  I  did  not  depend  on  uncooked 
cereals  unless  they  were  called  for.  You  will  find 
well-cooked  rolled  oats  with  plenty  of  fresh  cream  a 
very  popular  breakfast  dish.  Don’t  be  saving  on 
your  own  labor  when  it  comes  to  the  cooking;  savory 
meats,  fresh  vegetables,  flaky  berry  pies,  homemade 
ginger  snaps  and  crullers,  are  infinitely  more  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  Summer  boarder  than  bouquets  or  socia¬ 
bility.  (At  least  this  was  my  experience).  You 
can  easily  learn  your  boarders’  tastes  by  watching. 
Don’t  try  to  have  too  many  dishes;  have  few  and 
good  and  always  have  some  hot  dish  for  lunch,  or 
supper  if  you  have  dinner  at  noon. 

W e  never  eat  at  the  same  table  with  our  boarders. 
Our  large  kitchen  accommodated  our  own  family  and 
hired  help  (my  son  facetiously  nicknamed  this  table 
the  “chain  gang”).  I  did  the  cooking  with  the  help 
of  my  daughter,  who  also  waited  on  table.  We  had 
eight  or  nine  in  our  own  family  and  the  eight  board¬ 
ers.  I  hired  one  green  girl  and  some  of  the  time  sent 
out  the  washing.  Don’t  try  to  take  Summer  boarders 
unless  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  time  to  it  as 
you  would  to  any  other  occupation  by  which  you 
earn  money.  You  must  be  willing  to  cook  and  be  a 
good  cook.  You  can  relegate  sweeping  and  care  of 
rooms  to  others,  but  “the  hand  of  the  mistress  must 
be  on  the  frj^-pan.” 

No  woman  with  many  young  children  to  care  for, 
little  chickens  to  rear,  or  social  duties  to  occupy  her, 
shoulcf  take  Summer  boarders.  This  combination 
spells  failure  every  time  unless  she  be  extraordinarily 
strong  and  capable.  We  were  frail  people,  but  hard 
as  we  worked,  my  daughter  and  I  never  missed  our 
afternoon  nap  and  bath  and  change  of  clothes  before 
supper,  but  we  made  no  calls  in  boarder  season.  The 
Summer  boarder  is  a  wise  creature.  He  knows 
when  he  is  comfortable  every  time.  He  knows  a  good 
room,  a  good  bed  and  good  food.  An  occasional 
drive  would  doubtless  be  a  treat  and  increase  your 
popularity.  We  never  did  it,  as  the  horses  were  al¬ 
ways  too  busy,  and  good  long  walks  are  so  beneficial 
to  Summer  boarders. 

There  are  plenty  of  pitfalls  and  annoyances  and  one 
often  loses  one’s  temper,  but  it  soon  blows  over  if 
you  retire  to  the  kitchen  and  keep  quiet.  I  have 
always  regretted  not  having  kept  a  book  account, 
but  I  kept  the  house  going  through  the  Summer,  fed 
the  family  and  paid  the  help,  so  that  the  money  from 
the  farm  crops  paid  off  the  mortgage  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  That’s  all  I  know,  and  during  the 
third  year  I  had  over  50  applications  that  I  could 
not  take.  At  that  time  I  gave  it  up,  as  the  necessity 
was  removed.  In  looking  back  over  it  I  often  say 
it  was  the  first  time  in  my  20  years’  experience  on  a 
farm  that  I  could  go  to  town  and  shop  with  money 
in  my  pocket  that  I  had  a  right  to  use. 

No  woman  need  be  afraid  of  talcing  boarders  if  she 
is  willing  to  work  and  give  her  time  to  it  as  if  she 
were  working  for  some  one  else.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  yields  a  quicker  or  better  return  on  a  farm  than 
Summer  boarders.  I  have  hesitated  to  give  prices, 
as  times  have  so  changed  in  the  last  10  years,  but 
beware  of  asking  too  much  and  giving  too  little.  Wc 
never  asked  large  prices.  I  would  gladly  give  details 
to  anyone  who  is  interested.  I  think  I  could  fill  a 
volume  with  my  three  years’  experience,  but  no 
one  can  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  anyone 
else,  as  so  much  depends  on  3'our  location,  your  house, 
yourself,  and  the  class  of  boarders  you  happen  to 
come  up  with.  Every  one  must  learn  mostly  from  her 
own  experience.  But  on  the  whole  my  experience 
was  pleasant  enough,  so  that  I  have  often  thought  I 
would  like  to  try  it  again.  b.  l.  m. 

Connecticut. 


This  student  labor  question  has  more  sides  to  it 
than  a  political  discussion.  Since  there  are  all  sorts 
of  students  and  all  sorts  of  farmers,  human  nature 
must  be  considered.  We  are  glad  to  give  the  students 
every  favorable  argument.  Here  is  one : 

Having  read  the  letter  of  Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap  and 
your  comments  on  “College  Boys  as  Farm  Help,”  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  has  been  some  very  adverse  criticism. 
Thp  writer  did  not  have  a  college  training  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  regret  it  all  his  days.  The  Senator’s  cynical  remark 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  humorous  when  in  his  sen 
fence  he  says,  “011  account  of  his  education.”  Having 
had  charge  of  men  for  many  years,  it  is  from  experience 
that  I  draw  my  conclusions.  Last  year  out  of  30  men 
we  had  three  college  men,  all  city  chaps  at  that.  They 
were  often  awkward,  hut  not  more  difficult  to  teach  than 
the  average  illiterate  farmhand,  and  they  never  had  to 
be  taught  but  the  once.  They  were  the  most  popular  and 
democratic  fellows  in  the  crowd.  We  have  two  this  year, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  last  year’s  experience  is  being 
repeated.  The  “rah,  rah  boys”  please  me  both  in  work 
and  spirit.  waltkk  c.  black. 

We  are  glad  of  it!  Good  for  the  college  boys.  But 
make  them  prove  their  value  by  actual  service  with¬ 
out  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  students.  All 
the  more  credit  to  them  if  they  can  come  out  of  the 
class  room  and  show  some  class  with  spade  and  hoe. 
This  discussion  is  a  good  thing  for  the  college  boys 
on  the  theory  that  the  more  you  polish  a  good  thing 
the  brighter  it  grows ! 
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DAIRY  PARTNERS  IN  OHIO. 

The  Purebred  Cow  and  Her  Progressive  Owner. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letter  from  the  high  school 
graduate,  page  659,  with  interest,  and  feel  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  time  in  life  when  he  must  decide  for  himself 
what  is  best.  I  would  like  to  give  him  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  farmers’  boys  in  our  own  neighbor¬ 
hood,  neither  having  finished  his  high  school  education. 
Both  boys  started  with  practically  nothing.  The  elder 
one  commenced  farming  after  a  severe  surgical  opera- 


with  loss,  but  through  all  have  kept  their  faith  in 
the  best.  They  did  not  stop  at  eight  hours’  work,  nor 
10,  but  often  worked  15  or  16  hours  per  day.  They 
are  both  members  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  also  of  the  Western  Reserve  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association,  a  local  association  that 
is  doing  great  work  promoting  the  interests  of  cattle 
breeding.  This  started  three  years  ago  with  50  mem¬ 
bers,  but  now  has  150  enthusiastic  members.  They 
meet  every  other  month  with  eminent  speakers  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Northern  Ohio  cattle  breeders’  annual  sale 


that  such  cracks  as  would  be  made  in  the  frozen 
ground  would  expose  the  material  more  readily  to 
the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  when  Spring  opens.  I 
have  no  idea  what  fault  could  be  found  with  such  a 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tree-planter, 
and  so  present  the  matter  for  discussion.  Let  me 
anticipate  any  objection  to  the  use  of  dynamite  in 
frozen  ground  by  stating  that  I  would  use  an  ex¬ 
plosive  which  would  not  be  affected  by  a  cold  tem¬ 
perature.  t.  c.  A. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  welcome  a  discussion  of  this. 


HAMBDEN  CORNUCOPIA  PAULINE.  Fig.  296. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  PIETERTJE  CORNUCOPIA  LAD.  Fig.  298, 


tion  had  eaten  the  profits  of  his  earlier  days.  He  had 
been  renting  a  farm  for  four  years  when  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  formed.  The  younger  brother  was  just 
21,  with  a  little  over  $100.  They  purchased  a  start 
in  purebred  Holsteins,  renting  a  farm  of  136  acres, 
and  putting  in  crops  on  adjoining  land  as  they  could 
secure  it.  They  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for  their 
first  great  sire,  and  during  these  trying  years  their 
credit  has  always  stood  good  at  the  local  banks. 
How  well  they  selected  can  be  seen  by  the  picture, 
Fig.  299,  but  when  Pietertje  Cornucopia  Lad  arrived 
as  a  calf,  he  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  has  proved 
himself  a  great  senior  sire.  His  young  heifers  could 
be  easily  picked  out  in  a  herd,  so  uniform  are  they 
in  all  the  high  qualities  of  the  sire.  The  next  sire 
purchased  by  these  brothers  was  Segis  Lyons  De  Kol 
Beets,  who  in  a  class  of  eight  at  the  county  fair 
won  first,  and  up  at  Geauga  County  Fair  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  Holstein  cattle  are  exhibited  than  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
known  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  home  of  the 
best  of  the  breed.  Pietertje  Cornucopia  Lad’s  first 
daughter  has  just  freshened  at  two  years  and  is  giving 
on  pasture  with  a  grain  ration  of  one  quart  bran, 
one  quart  gluten  with  her  calf  one  week  old,  45 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  which  tests  3.5.  They  have 
14  other  promising  young  heifers  from  this  sire.  Their 
full  aged  cows  are  now,  on  the  same  rations,  averag¬ 
ing  from  50  to  56  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

They  have  two-year  heifers  that  freshened  last 
September,  now  June  3,  giving  40  pounds  per  day. 
The  scales  form  an  important  part  in  this  dairy.  Each 


cow’s  milk  is  weighed,  and  marked;  thus  they  know 
just  what  they  have  given  during  the  year.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  these  brothers  have  31  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins,  a  team  each,  and  a  complete  outfit  of 
up-to-date  farming  implements,  as  well  as  all  neces¬ 
sary  dairy  utensils.  Their  cream  is  shipped  to  Cleve¬ 
land  daily.  The  skim-milk,  a  valuable  addition  to 
any  farm,  is  fed  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  separator 
to  calves.  They  prefer  to  feed  their  young  heifers 
until  they  are  a  year  old  on  the  skim-milk. 

Now  in  taking  up  this  work  these  young  men  fully 
realized  they  had  a  hard  proposition.  They  have  met 


is  conducted  near  here,  where  over  100  head  of  Hol¬ 
steins,  backed  by  the  breeder’s  personal  guarantee, 
are  sold  each  Fall.  So  I  would  say  to  the  young  man 
beginning  life,  choose  your  vocation  after  much 
thought  and  careful  deliberation.  Select  a  section  of 
country  where  other  men  are  in  the  same  business 
you  wish  to  follow.  If  they  are  making  a  success 
you  can  if  you  have  health  and  ambition.  Then  hang 
on  till  you  win.  Organize  a  society  to  promote  your 
interests.  We  are  coming  to  the  day  of  the  organized 
farmer.  He  will  not  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
middleman  as  he  is  to-day,  but  will  demand  his  fair 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  Take  the  best  farm¬ 
ing  papers,  not  omitting  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  paper  that 
gives  actual  experience  of  the  working  farmer.  If 
stock  raising  appeals  to  you,  select  the  best  registered 
stock;  it  will  pay.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  calf 
from  registered  stock  than  grades.  A  new-born 
registered  Holstein  heifer  calf  will  bring  $100.  a  grade 
cow  full  aged  and  fresh,  on  an  average  from  $60  to 
$75,  with  calf  by  her  side.  mrs.  james  lampiian, 


PLAN  FOR  EXPLOSIVES  IN  TREE  PLANTING. 

I  have  read  in  the  issue  of  April  20  “How  We 
Plant  a  Tree,”  and  it  has  made  me  want  to  submit  a 
proposition  with  reference  to  the  use  of  explosives  in 
tree  planting.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  matter  of  planting  7.000  trees,  has  con¬ 
sulted  me  in  the  matter  of  using  explosives.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  a  rather  extensive  experience  in  the 
use  of  explosives,  I  have  none  whatever  in  tree  plant¬ 
ing.  But  having  in  view  the  matter  of  getting  the 


most  efficient  results  in  the  use  of  them,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  take  advantage  of  a  detail  which  the 
season  affords,  that  is,  the  frozen  crust  of  the  ground, 
on  the  assumption  that  in  breaking  up  the  ground  it 
is  desirable  to  disturb  the  greatest  possible  area  of 
the  surface.  To  do  this  I  purpose  to  bore  a  hole  in 
die  ground  in  Winter  or  early  Spring  to  a  depth  of 
say  three  or  four  feet,  put  the  charge  of  explosive 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  blast  it.  this  to  be  done  as¬ 
suming  that  the  resistance  of  hard,  frozen  material 
would  afford  a  means  of  holding  together  like  a  crust 
and  thus  breaking  a  larger  area.  It  is  further  assumed 


Thus  far,  we  think,  conclusions  have  been  based  upon 
but  a  few  years  experience  in  blasting  holes  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  small  hole  is  better 
than  a  large  one,  but  if  any  planter  can  give  proof 
that  the  large  hole  makes  a  more  permanent  and  su¬ 
perior  tree,  we  want  the  facts. 


LIME  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

Being  unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  stand  of  clover 
on  my  farm,  I  applied  in  1905  to  a  piece  of  land  when 
seeding  to  wheat  one  ton  of  burned  stone  lime  per 
acre.  The  following  clover  crop  for  hay  was  fine.  It 
gave  me  first  and  second  cutting  in  1907.  In  1908 
the  land  was  planted  with  potatoes,  using  1,500  pounds 
of  a  5-8-8  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  potato  yield  was 
good  and  showed  no  scab.  That  Fall  the  land  was 
again  seeded  with  wheat,  and  clover  seed  sown  in 
Spring  of  1909.  Both  crops  yielded  bountifully,  and 
after  cutting  the  second  growth  of  clover  for  hay 
in  1910,  15  two-horse  loads  of  barnyard  manure  were 
applied  per  acre.  The  land  went  into  Winter  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  clover  on  it.  In  1911  potatoes  were 
•  again  planted  on  this  land,  using  clean,  but  untreated 
potato  seed  and  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-8-7  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  drill.  The  extreme  drought  caused  a 
light  potato  yield,  but  the  yield  of  potato  scab  was 
heavy.  It  was  hard  to  tell  the  potatoes  from  a  lump 
of  dirt  on  the  spots  where  the  lime  was  thrown  in 
small  heaps  before  spreading  in  1905.  Before  apply¬ 
ing  lime,  potato  scab  had  given  no  trouble  on  my 
farm,  and  the  harvesting  of  the  clover  crop  for  hay 
gave  but  little  labor.  In  this  case  it  looks  as  if  apply¬ 


ing  lime  was  all  right,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  plant 
any  living  germs  of  potato  scab  in  that  soil,  as  they 
multiply  many  times  before  the  potato  crop  comes 
round  again,  and  are  ready  for  a  vigorous  attack. 
The  experience  of  J.  T.  IL,  of  Connecticut  later  in  his 
experiment  would  be  of  value  to  us. 

Long  Island.  frank  b.  smith. 


Mice  in  the  henhouse?  Set  a  trap-  of  any  preferred 
type,  lay  a  small  drain  tile  on  the  floor  of  house  or  yard, 
and  put  the  trap  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  trap  is  thus 
out  of  the  way  of  the  hens  but  offers  an  alluring  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  mice. 


•are  o 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pat  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Propagating  Honey  Locust. 

A.  ('.  IT'.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — I  have  some 
fine  honey  locust  shoots,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  I  wish  to  root  and  set 
out  to  use  as  fence  posts  where  they  will 
be  planted,  and  am  seeking  information  as 
to  the  time  of  year  when  they  will  root 
most  readily.  They  grow  so  readily  from 
an  old  stump  that  I  imagine  they  will  be 
easily  rooted  at  the  proper  time. 

Ans. — The  honey  locust  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed.  Just  before  planting 
the  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  water  for 
a  couple  of  days.  Planting  should  im¬ 
mediately  follow  the  soaking  of  the 
seeds,  which  should  be  covered  with 
about  one-half  inch  of  soil.  Clean, 
level  cultivation  should  be  given  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  location  in  the  Spring. 

S.  H.  MADDEN. 


Various  Horticultural  Queries. 

W.  £.  11 New  Jersey. — Would  peach 
trees  on  plum  roots  make  a  longer-lived 
and  more  healthy  tree?  How  would  peach 
on  plum  do  for  a  sandy  soil  on  a  northern 
hillside  V  Peaches  -don't  last  long  here  and 
I  thought  plum  roots  would  make  them 
longer-lived.  How  would  it  do  to  work 
tame  chestnut  trees  on  horse  chestnut 
roots?  Would  it  not  save  them  from  the 
chestnut  tree  blight  now  doing  so  much 
damage?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  peach  commercially? 

Ans. — The  peach  is  propagated  on 
plum  stock  by  a  few  nurserymen,  and 
sold  at  high  prices,  because  the  demand 
is  very  limited  for  such  stock,  and  is 
only  recommended  for  amateur  planting 
— in  heavy  wet  soils,  never  for  sandy 
soil.  If  the  peach  does  not  do  well 
on  light  or  sandy  soil  when  grown  on 
peach  stock  the  trouble  lies  in  some 
deficiency  of  the  soil  or  care.  It  may 
be  that  lime  is  needed,  as  sandy  soils 
more  often  are  deficient  in  lime  than  are 
heavier  soils.  Try  a  heavy  application 
of  lime,  feed  with  bone,  potash  and 
some  nitrogen  if  trees  do  not  make 
enough  growth.  Kee^  a  close  watch  for 
borers  which  are  very  troublesome  on 
light  sandy  soils.  Cultivate  thorough¬ 
ly  and  sow  vetch  or  some  other  cover 
crop  in  Fall  and  then  report  results. 
The  chestnut  blight  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  fungus  spores  to  the  tops 
of  trees  entering  wherever  a  wound  of 
any  kind  has  been  made  in  the  bark  of 
limb  or  body  of  the  tree.  The  root  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The 
grafting  of  the  chestnut  on  the  horse- 
chestnut  is  not  nossible  in  the  first  place, 
and  if  it  were  possible  it  would  not 
prevent  the  blight  attacking  the  top  of 
the  chestnut  tree.  The  Iron  Mountain 
peach  is  a  very  popular  and  profitable 
market  peach,  as  it  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  latest  white  peaches,  ripening  as 
late  as  October  20,  when  it  is  in  good 
strong  soil.  One  fault  is  an  inclination 
to  set  more  fruit  than  it  can  bring  to 
perfection,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
it  must  be  thinned  out  after  the  “Tune 
drop”  has  left  too  many  fruits  or.  the 
tree.  A  second  fault  is  that  when 
planted  on  strong  soils  lacking  in  potash 
and  lime,  it  has  a  greenish  color  instead 
of  the  clear  silvery  white  that  it  should 
have  when  grown  to  perfection.  It  is 
always  classed  as  a  standard  market 
variety  in  New  Jersey.  e.  s.  black. 


Spraying  and  Poisoned  Sheep. 

The  question  asked  on  page  643, 
“Does  arsenate  of  lead  sprayed  on  trees 
poison  grass  sufficiently  to  hurt  stock,” 
and  answered  by  Mr.  Tinkham  that  it 
does  not,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
writer’s  experience.  Last  season  I 
sprayed  my  apple  orchard  with  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  This  orchard  was 
a  sheep  pasture,  and  the  sheep  were 
turned  out  before  spraying  was  done. 
A  few  days  later  I  found  three  of  my 
lambs  were  poisoned  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  found  that  some  of  the  lambs  were 
creeping  through  the  fence  and  eating 
the  poisoned  grass.  These  lambs  all 
recovered,  but  were  somewhat  injured. 
After  several  heavy  rains  I  used  this 
orchard  again  for  pasture,  and  see  no 
resulting  damage  therefrom  to  my 
lambs.  H.  M. 

Maplewood,  Pa. 


A  Home  Canning  Outfit. 

In  answer  to  your  question  “Do  can¬ 
ning  outfits  pay?”  I  say  yes.  About 
four  years  ago  I  became  interested  in 
the  canning  business.  I  saw  several 
advertisements  of  small  outfits  and  I 
finally  purchased  one  of  the  .smallest  as 
an  experiment.  I  canned  tomatoes  that 
season,  but  I  had  very  poor  success,  as 


July  6, 


I  had  no  previous  experience,  but  what 
little  I  was  able  to  keep  sold  very 
readily  in  our  home  market,  as  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  like  the  factory  canned  on 
account  of  the  filthy  way  they  handled 
the  stuff.  But  I  was  so  discouraged  the 
first  season  on  my  failure  that  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  can  any  more,  hence  put 
up  but  very  little  the  second  season, 
but  I  had  fairly  good  success  with  what 
little  I  had,  and  in  the  Fall  everybody 
wanted  to  have  more  of  my  good  to¬ 
matoes,  like  the  ones  I  sold  the  first 
year.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  made  more  of  a  success  than  I 
had  realized  at  first.  Since  then  I  have 
made  a  success  at  it,  and  anyone  can 
if  he  will  do  the  right  thing,  that  is, 
\ >ut  up  clean,  honest  goods.  There  is 
money  in  it  too.  It  requires  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  order  to  be  successful,  as 
in  everything  else.  The  directions  are 
plain  and  simple  with  the  machines. 
One  need  not  invest  anything  like  $500 
as  stated  in  the  article  referred  to.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  that  will  get  a  suffi¬ 
cient  outfit.  F.  N.  WEIMER. 

Virginia,  _ 

Soy  Beans  and  Oats 

M.  IT7.  E.  (No  Address  i. — I  see  a  great 
deal  about  Soy  beans  and  nothing  about 
Soja  beans  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  seven 
acres  of  land  plowed  last  Winter  and  full 
of  briars,  etc.,  and  soil  weak  and  no  culti¬ 
vation  for  a  number  of  years.  I  wish  „o 
plant  it  in  peaches  and  apples  next  Fall, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  put  it  through  the 
best  treatment  I  can  give  it.  I  have  been 
advised  to  sow  it  broadcast  with  oats,  or  to 
mix  oats  and  Soja  beans. 

Ans. — Soy  is  but  another  name  for 
Soja.  The  advice  to  sow  oats  and  Soy 
beans  at  this  season  is  not  sound.  It 
is  too  late  to  sow  oats  now.  They 
will  not  do  well  in  hot  weather.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  better  grain  for  your  purpose. 
We  should  sow  in  early  July,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  and 
three  pecks  of  rye  per  acre.  Broadcast 
and  work  this  seed  in  and  then  sow  six 
pounds  of  Alsike  clover.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  will  make  a  good  growth  through 
July  and  August.  In  September  you 
can  clip  it  and  let  the  crop  remain  on 
the  ground,  or  let  it  go  until  killed  by 
frost.  Then  the  rye  will  come  out, 
occupy  the  field  and  if  the  soil  is  fit 
there  will  be  a  fair  stand  of  Alsike 
clover.  We  should  plant  the  trees  next 
Spring — not  this  Fall — and  cut  this  rye 
and  clover  and  pile  around  the  young 
trees.  Such  soil  is  usually  sour  and  a 
good  coat  of  lime  would  help  start  the 
clover. 


acquaintance  who  needed  a  part  to  his 
mower.  As  there  was  no  agent  in  town 
who  handled  that  particular  machine,  he 
went  to  an  agent  of  the  same  company  and 
requested  him  to  get  the  part  for  him.  The 
repairs  for  all  the  machines  that  the  com¬ 
pany  sells  are  shipped  from  the  same  ware¬ 
house.  The  reply  that  the  company  made 
was  that  they  did  not  sell  repairs  to  an 
agent  unless  he  is  agent  for  that  particular 
machine.  As  it  was  important  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  in  running  order  the  farmer  went 
to  a  machinist  and  got  a  piece  made.  A 
while  after  some  other  part  was  needed 
and  the  farmer  decided  to  write  direct  to 
the  company  for  the  part.  He  gave  the 
most  minute  particulars  as  to  the  part 
needed,  stating  that  there  is  no  agent  for 
his  machine  in  town  and  requesting  the 
company  to  send  the  repair  direct  to  him. 
He  asked  some  of  the  local  agents  what  the 
part  ought  to  cost,  and  was  told  that  10 
to  15  cents  ought  to  pay  the  bill.  In 
making  the  order  he  enclosed  50  cents  and 
requested  the  return  of  any  surplus.  After 
considerable  delay  the  farmer  received  a 
letter  stating  that  that  particular  part  cost 
65  cents  and  that  they  would  hold  the  or¬ 
der  until  the  balance  of  15  cents  should  he 
received.  The  farmer  was  angry.  Do 
farmers  have  any  rights  in  the  deals  with 
the  big  companies?  If  so,  how  can  they 
get  them?  H.  h.  lyon. 

R.  N.-Y.- — There  is  great  complaint  about 
this.  Another  annoyance  is  the  fact  that 
local  dealers  are  not  permitted  to  carry  re¬ 
pairs.  When  a  machine  breaks  down  the 
needed  part  must  be  ordered — often  from  a 
point  500  miles  away,  with  delays  and  high 
express  charges. 


Apricot  Paste. — Consul  Smith  at  Beirut 
reports  a  method  of  making  Syrian  apricot 
paste.  It  is  made  in  cisterns  or  basins 
lined  with  concrete :  “The  ripe  apricots 
are  stoned  and  thrown  into  this  basin  and 
beaten  into  a  pulp  with  tampers.  The 
primitive  method  of  kneading  the  fruit 
with  bare  feet  is  still  often  resorted  to. 
The  pulp  is  then  spread  out  on  thin  boards 
and  placed  under  trees  and  in  shady  places 
to  dry.  These  boards  are  of  uniform  size, 
and  the  paste  is  so  spread  out  as  not  to  be 
thicker  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  when 
dry.  The  sheets  thus  manufactured  when 
dry  weigh  about  5%  pounds  and  look  like 
sole  leather.” 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN 

"vrOU  can  not 
appreciate 
the  value  of 
this  cart  until 
you  have  used 
one.  The  only 
made  with  two  mov¬ 
able  supports.  Has  dropped 
axle,  ladder  attachment  and 
flaring  side  rack.  Pat.  Jan. 

25,1910.  Write  tor  circulars. 

MTd  by  C.  K.  PF.CKII  AM, 

Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 


B  BINDER  TWINE  7j4c  lb. 

From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melroso,  O. 


One  man  with  a 
Masters  Plant 
Setter  can  set 
and  water  more 
vegetable  plants  than  three  men  can  set  by  hand, 
and  do  it  better.  Price  $4.50,  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIKKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER 
POTATO  PLANTS— All 

varieties  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  Good  plants 
shipped  in  good  condition  at 
reasonable  prices.  Any  of  the 
above  by  mail,  postpaid,  65c  hundred.  Catalog  free. 
HARRY  JL.  SQUIKKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


,  SWEET 

leading 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY 
PI, ANTS.  Price  List  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Spring, Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Danish  Ball-Head,  Match-  <£-«  aa 

less,  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead,  IllOUSana 

CAULIFLOWER  ehS*'!  53.50  Thousand 

J.  AUG.  DRAKE,  Seedsman  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for’  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  onr  3912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEE0,  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  CheswoM,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS  READY  NOW 

1912  crop,  home  grown,  sample  free.  State  quantity 
wanted.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds,  Dover,  Del. 


For  Sale 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $G.OO  to 


$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND. ...Milford,  Delaware. 


ALFALFA  SOIL 

From  3-year-old  field,  producing  4  ton*  dry  hay  yearly. 

100  lbs.— 75c;  500  !bs.-S3;  1000 
lbs.  or  more— 50c  per  100  lbs. 

Don’t  Use  Less  Than  400  Pounds  Per  Acre 


MINCH  BROS.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  also  Field  and 
Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Sireel,  Marysville,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  test*. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acrei  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  graie 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WIHG  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


i'"'“  '■settiti 


HntmUlU) 


Concrete 

Watering  Troughs 

The  only  practical  way  to  build  a  watering  trough  is  with 
concrete.  It  will  never  leak,  rot,  need  repairs  or  give  you 
trouble.  Concrete  is  the  modern  way  to  build — it’s  cheaper 
in  the  long  run.  And  the  best  cement  is 

T  rilTrilPORTLTLND 

LLUlWlCEMENT 

A  watering  trough  built  with  Lehigh  will  last  for  ages — Won't  leak, 
cannot  rust  or  rot  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run.  But  insist  on  Lehigh, 
just  as  the  big  engineers  do.  They  know.  And  they  look  for  the 
L>  f  kk  Lehigh  mark  on  every  sack. 

Two  Practical  Cement  Books  Free 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  who  is  interested  in  money  and  labor  sav» 
ine  methods  can  make  splendid  use  of  the  practical  information 
about  the  use  of  concrete  contained  in  our  two  valuable  books 
The  Modern  Farmer”  and  “Concrete  Bilos.”  Both  sent 
free  for  the  asking. 

LEHIGHJPORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  Lehigh 

DEPT.  389B,  Allentown,  Pa.  seta  the 

11  mills,  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity  Standard 


The  Fearful  Grain  Prices. 

Would  you  explain  why,  with  the  biggest 
corn  crop  of  last  year,  corn  is  retailing 
here  at  $1.90  per  100  pounds  cracked,  while 
the  last  year’s  price  for  the  same  month 
was  $1.40?  Wheat  sold  last  year  for  $1.90, 
advanced  only  20  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  little  -  chick  food  is  50  cents  per  bag 
higher  this  year.  The  feed  dealer  claims 
he  has  to  pay  90  cents  per  bushel  for  corn 
while  the  quotations  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
considerably  lower.  Who  is  robbing  the 
consumer  this  time?  c.  k. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  for 
1911  was  nearly  600,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1910,  and  250.000,000  short  of 
1909.  The  high  price  this  year  is  not  a 
local  matter,  as  the  average  wholesale 
figure  for  the  whole  country  early  in 
Spring  was  nearly  30  cents  above  last 
year.  There  is  another  reason  why  corn 
suitable  for  chicken  feed  should  be  high, 
as  the  frost  last  Fall  caught  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  a  decidedly  soft  condition.  If 
stored  in  very  small  airy  cribs  such  corn 
can  be  saved  from  mould,  but  in  the  great 
corn  growing  sections  it’  is  impossible  to 
handle  much  soft  corn  properly,  so  it  gets 
into  commerce  as  No.  4  and  No.  5.  After 
being  kiln-dried  further  rotting  is  avoided, 
but  it  has  a  musty  smell  and  the  marks  of 
mould  are  still  there.  Such  corn  may  be 
fed  with  reasonable  safety  to  cattle  and 
hogs,  but  is  not  suitable  for  poultry.  The 
poultryma®  will  often  find  that  he  must 
pay  above  market  quotations  to  get  corn 
fit  for  chickens.  Grain  quotations  from 
boards  of  trade  and  in  the  commercial 
columns  of  newspapers  are  always  whole¬ 
sale,  that  is  carloads  or  more.  Smaller 
lots  usually  cost  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
more. 


The  Nuisance  of  Repairs. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  when  a 
farmer  desires  to  order  something  that  he 
needs  and  does  not  know  the  price  he 
should  enclose  the  amount  he  thinks  it  will 
cost  or  a  little  more,  especially  if  he  is  in 
a  hurry  for  the  piece.  He  can  ask  for 
the  return  of  any  surplus  that  may  be  en¬ 
closed.  It  is  also  understood  that  when  a 
farmer  orders  a  piece  for  his  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  in  haying  time  he  is  in  a  hurry  for 
the  part  ordered,  especially  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  part  that  must  be  had  before  the 
machine  can  be  operated.  One  other  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  connection  is  also  well  known 
and  is  usually  made  allowance  for.  That 
matter  is  the  exorbitant  price  charged  for 
repairs.  Now  with  all  these  points  in  mind 
the  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  re¬ 
pair  at  the  least  cost  of  time  if  not  of 
money.  Then,  too,  the  manufacturers  of 
machines  have  some  responsibility  if  they 
do  not  always  feel  like  admitting  it.  They 
should  be  willing  to  help  out  a  farmer  who 
is  in  trouble  with  a  machine  that  they  have 
sold  him  even  if  they  do  not  make  a  large 
profit  on  the  part  that  is  sold.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  readily  help  accept¬ 
ing  these  statements. 

The  real  reason  for  writing  these  state¬ 
ments  is  the  experience  of  a  farmer  of  my 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  plant*,  Danish  Railhead,  Rorkhead,  Winter 
Flat  Dutch  and  Savoy.  W.  3.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Del. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  perlOOO, 
$7.50, 10,000;Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


PC/ICH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  6  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destr°yed  by 
iHL^b  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 


So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  FIsliklll-on-Hudson,  New  YorL 
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July  6, 

BURNING  THE  STRAWBERRY  PATCH. 

While  not  a  new  practice  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  strawberry 
patch  may  be  burned  off  after  harvest 
without  injury.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  harvested  my  practice  is  to  mow 
off  all  weeds  and  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 
crowns.  After  a  few  days’  drying  I 
set  fire  to  the  patch,  which  burns  up  the 
mown  leaves  together  with  the  mulch. 
It  is  preferable  to  burn  it  off  just  be¬ 
fore  a  rain.  Almost  immediately  the 
plants  will  start  to  grow  again.  This 
is  also  a  good  time  to  spray  the  plants 
with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  GIRDLING  TREES, 

I  have  just  been  reading  question  by 
T.  E.  S.  and  answer  by  U.  P.  H.  about 
ringing  apple  trees,  and  am  willing  to 
add  my  experience.  Upon  the  advice 
of  Prof.  Van  Deman,  whom  I  met  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  the  Fall  of  1910, 
I  began  last  June,  1911,  to  girdle  apple 
trees  to  bring  them  into  bearing,  at 
first  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  as 
the  first  trees  girdled  healed  I  grew 
bolder  and  girdled  others,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  till  late  in  July,  with  the  result 
that  the  latest  girdled  young  trees,  six 
or  eight,  did  not  heal  at  all  and  are 
now  dead.  Although  I  kept  no  record 
of  dates  of  girdling,  the  trees  girdled 
in  June  and  early  July  all  healed  and 
now  have  a  crop  of  fruit,  while  other 
trees  of  same  size  and  variety  but  not 
girdled  have  not  yet  started  to  bear. 
I  also  girdled  some  big  old  Bellflower 
trees  in  late  July  that  healed  all  right. 
These  trees  have  always  bloomed  full, 
but  do  not  set  well.  I  cannot  see  that 
these  girdled  Bellflowers  set  any  more 
fruit  this  year  than  those  not  girdled, 
but  can  tell  more  accurately  at  picking 
time.  We  have  not  been  planting 
Northern  Spy  of  late  years,  because  they 
are  so  tardy  about  bearing,  but  will  now 
plant  some,  hoping  to  bring  them  to 
bearing  by  girdling.  r.  a.  gill. 

Ohio. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Sterile  Apricot  Trees. 

My  apricot  trees  bloom  freely,  but  rarely 
set  any  fruit.  What  can  be  the  matter? 

J.  s. 

The  apricot  is  notorious  for  having  a 
large  number  of  varieties  which  are  shy 
bearers.  Occasionally  this  is  a  matter  of 
self-sterility,  but  more  often  seems  to  be 
inherent  in  the  variety.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  graft¬ 
ing  in  a  few  scions  of  one  or  two  other 
varieties  of  apricot.  This  ought  to  correct 
the  difficulty  if  it  is  due  to  lack  of  cross 
pollination.  I  <lo  not  believe  that  grafting 
in  the  plum  would  be  likely  to  have  any 
effect.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some 
change  in  the  cultural  or  fertilizing  treat- 
nent  of  the  trees  might  also  help.  If  they 
are  making  too  rank  a  growth,  withholding 
cultivation  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  ought 
to  be  beneficial.  F.  c.  s. 

Squash  Bugs. 

The  vines  of  my  Summer  squash  die  the 
latter  part  of  August.  I  find  the  ground 
literally  covered  with  what  are  commonly 
called  “stink  bugs.”  What  will  save  the 
vines?  s.  l  s 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

This  offensive  smelling,  rusty  black  col¬ 
ored  squash  bug  affects  the  plants  in  the 
arval  and  mature  state;  it  destroys  the 
leaves  by  sucking  out  their  juice,  hence  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  poison  them. 
Air-slaked  lime  or  soot  applied  around  the 
stems  of  the  vines  is  usually  effective  in 
keeping  them  away.  A  friend  told  me  re¬ 
cently  that  he  had  used  naphtha  flakes  as 
a  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  melon  and  squash 
bugs  for  the  past  three  years  and  found  it 
very  effective.  Naphtha  flakes  are  insoluble 
in«-w,ateJVand.  one  application  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  entire  season.  k. 

Setting  Onion  Plants  in  Texas. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  set  plants, 
especially  onions  in  the  Rio  Grande  country. 

I  have  seen  90  Mexicans  in  one  gang  setting 
onions.  I  have  seen  plant  beds  so  large 
that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  wheat 
lields.  I  here  are  thousands  of  carloads 

of  onions  shipped  out  every  season.  I  am 
sa.ying  this  much  to  let  you  see  that  we 
ought  to  know  how.  We,  as  a  rule,  make 
?ala3  rid®e®  l6.  inches  apart  distribute 
plants  about  oO  in  a  bunch  along  the  row 
aE  a?°!£  th?  Pr°Pcr  distance;  the  plants  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  and  trimmed  at 
foots,  left  about  one  inch  long 
and  the  top  cut  back  till  the  plant  is  about 
four  inches  long.  Then  we  take  a  bunch 
in  our  left  hand,  set  a  foot  on  each  side  of 
tne  row  stoop  over  resting  our  left  elbow 
ioft  knee,  taking  a  plant  in  the 
„^ht  hand  with  the  first  finger  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  bottom  end  so  as  to  press  on 
the  roots ;  reach  forward  an  inch  or  so 
from  where  you  want  the  plant  to  sit,  tilt 
tne  plant  to  about  45  degrees,  and  press 
it  back  and  in  by  pressing  mostly  on  the 
roots  to  the  plaeei  you  want  it.  Then  with 
your  fingers  flirt  a  little  dirt  in  the  hole, 
leaving  the  plant  perpendicular.  Just  why 
anyone  with  a  plant  already  in  his  hand 
would  drop  it  down  for  some  one  else  to 
come  along  and  take  time  to  pick  it  up 
again  is  past  my  understanding.  If  they 
fj®.  dist^ibuted  in  bunches  I  can  set  them 
they  are  dropped,  and  one 
hand  can  bunch  them  on  the  row,  taking 
two  rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  six  can  set 
We  set  them  about  four  inches 
apart,  taking  care  not  to  press  the  roots 
up  against  the  bottom  and  not  press  too 
hard  on  the  bHib ;  two  inches  is  plenty 

Texas.  S-  W-  FLom 


the;  rural 

Alfalfa  Seeding  on  Long  Island. 

Have  you  reached  a  decision  as  to  the 
best  time  for  sowing.  Alfalfa  on  Long  Is¬ 
land?  I  know  of  three  late-sown  plots 
about  here  that  winter-killed  this  year.  I 
intend  to  try  a  small  plot  next  Spring  on 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  garden  a 
number  of  years  and  well  manured.  This 
year  I  have  it  in  mangels.  Clover  does 
splendidly  on  my  place.  I  have  one  lot 
that  yielded  a  crop  of  rye  grass  last  year 
with  a  scattering  of  clover,  and  this  year 
it  will  cut  a  good  crop  of  clover  which 
has  come  in  of  itself.  j.  g.  k. 

The  best  information  we  can  get  indi¬ 
cates  that  late  Summer  is  the  best  time 
for  seeding  Alfalfa  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
region.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
many  farmers  prefer  to  seed  Alfalfa  with 
oats  or  barley  in  Spring,  but.  nearer  the 
coast,  August  seeding  is  preferred.  The 
chief  reason  given  is  that  the  worst  weeds 
in  this  section  make  a  rapid  Spring  growth 
and  are  likely  to  smother  the  Alfalfa.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  weather  of  late  Summer  the 
Alfalfa  has  a  fairer  chance  to  get  started. 

Fruits  for  Valley. 

My  home  is  in  a  deep  valley  between 
two  high  mountains  from  40  to  60  rods, 
or  part  running  due  north  and  south,  a 
creek  running  on  the  east  line  of  my  gar¬ 
den.  Last  Fall  we  had  a  killing  frost 
September  14  and  late  frost  in  Spring. 
What  kind  of  apples,  cherries  and  peach 
would  be  safe  to  set  out  in  such  a  location? 
There  is  a  big  sawmill  one-half  mile  north 
of  me,  keeping  six  horses.  Would  that 
sawdust  manure  be  good  mulching  for 
young  fruit  trees,  gooseberry  and  currants 
to  keep  the  grass  and  weeds  down?  Give 
the  name  of  the  apple  that  will  bear  soon¬ 
est  after  setting  out.  j.  j.  b. 

Athens,  Pa. 

Varieties  of  apples  suitable  for  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Athens,  Pa.,  are  as  follows  :  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Oldenburg  for  early  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  Primate  and  Wealthy  for  Summer 
and  early  Fall ;  Smokehouse  for  late  Fall ; 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Spy  and  Paragon  for 
Winter.  Sawdust  manure  will  do  no  dam¬ 
age  to  orchards.  For  some  crops  which 
will  not!  thrive  on  acid  soils,  sawdust  man¬ 
ure  should  not  be  used  as  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  sour  soils  more  than  straw  man¬ 
ure.  The  Yellow  Transparent  and  Olden¬ 
burg  will  usually  bear  within  three  or 
four  years  after  planting.  Good  varieties 
of  cherries  for  the  same  locality  are  Early 
Richmond  and  Montmorency  for  sour  ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wood  and  Windsor  for  sweet.  For 
peaches,  Greensboro,  Carman,  Mountain 
Rose,  Elberta  and  Late  Crawford,  ripening 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

Lime  Sulphur  for  Potatoes. 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  one  gallon 
lane  and  sulphur  to  33  gallons  water  is  a 
good  spray  for  potato  blight?  I  have  been 
told  it  worked  fine  last  Summer.  What 
should  I  use  to  spray  cucumber  vines?  1 
have  never  raised  any  before,  but  am  told 
that  some  disease  affects  them.  I  have  a 
large  patch  this  year  and  would  like  to 
know  what  to  use  to  spray,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  s.  H. 

Easton,  Pa. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  as  a  Summer  fungicidal  spray  pre¬ 

vious  to  this  season,  as  I  have  always 
used  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  However  I 
understand  that  many  are  using  it  on  'all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with  varied 
success.  One  great  advantage  that  lime- 

sulphur  will  have  over  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  the  fact  that  it  stays  in  suspension 
much  better.  I  would  think  that  one  gal¬ 
lon  lime-sulphur  to  30  gallons  water  would 
not  be  too  strong  for  potatoes,  as  it  is 
used  stronger  than  this  for  apples  without 
injury.  The  3-4-50  Bordeaux  formula  is 

excellent  for  potatoes.  Two  pounds  of 

arsenate  of  lead  is  added  for  destroying 
the  bugs.  Cucumbers  are  subject  to  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  such  as  downy  mildew  leaf- 
blight  and  anthracnose.  The  treatment  for 
all  is  practically  the  same.  They  may  be 
sprayed  with  weak  Bordeaux  mixture,  say 
1 14-3-50  or  with  lime-sulphur  solution  at  a 
possible  strength  of  one  to  50.  They  should 
be  frequently  sprayed,  say  every  week,  but 
never  drenched.  Use  fine  nozzle. 

DAVID  PLANK. 


Cropping  on  Shares. — I  wish  to  ask  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  custom  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cropping  on  the  shares.  In  raising 
corn  does  the  owner  of  the  land  furnish 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  or  either,  and  what 
share  does  each  one  get,  and  how  divided? 
would  like  information  also  about  oats, 
wheat  and  potatoes  in  regard  to  seed  and 
fertilizer  and  how  divided.  j.  k.  b. 

Ohio. 

Dried  Potatoes. — The  latest  suggestion 
from  Washington  is  a  plan  for  holding 
back  the  potato  crop.  One  trouble  with 
the  potato  is  the  fact  that  the  crop  is 
short-lived.  It  cannot  be  held  like  grain, 
butter  or  cheese,  but  must  be  sold  within 
the  year  of  its  production.  If  it  could  be 
held  over  from  one  year  to  another,  prices 
would  naturally  bo  steadier,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  loss  which  occurs  in  some  seasons  need 
not  occur.  It  is  stated  that  the  Germans 
have  a  method  of  slicing  potatoes  and  dry¬ 
ing  the  slices  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
evaporating  apples,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  product  is  carried  over  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another.  We  understand  that  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  will  be  tried  in  this 
country,  but  we  doubt  if  the  dry  potato 
would  prove  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
our  American  consumers,  who  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  used  to  cooking  and  eating  the 
whole  tuber. 

Paying  for  Farms. — A  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  example  of  cooperation  in  farming  by 
English  farm  laborers  is  described  by  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  Major  Poore,  a  mem- 
th?  Wiltshire  County  Council,  in 
1892  bought  a  farm  at  $50  an  acre  and 
sold  it  to  forty-five  men  at  $75.  These 
men  formed  tithe  committees,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  which  constituted  a  land  court.  The 
payments  were  all  completed  in  15  years 
Major  Poore  recovered  all  the  money  he 
had  invested,  and  the  balance  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  a  reserve  fund,  which  was  held 
by  the  land  court  for  the  benefit  of  the 
!gr0l,fl\  °f  buyers.  Thus  in  15  years 
Wiltshire  laborers  at  16  shillings  a  week 
Pay — paid  for  their  farms,  built  37  cot¬ 
tages  and  had  a  reserve  balance  of  $7500 
There  was  never  a  dispute  of  any  kind! 
Major  Poore  did  not  lose  a  penny  and  the 
men  were  made  independent  without  los¬ 
ing  their  self-respect,  all  by  using  good 
sense.  b  6 
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ELECTRIC-EIGHT 
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Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  for  Catalog  No.CD  598 

F airbanks, Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland 

 Cincinnati 


50- Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixture* 

$500 


SWITCHBOARD 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


GASOLINE. 

ENGINE  I 


Less  than  2V2C  per  dajr 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8’  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  80’  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  more  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 

Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 
safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
Rif  ¥  1  V  O  really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 

VV  I  111  If  |V|  I  I  -  I  ^  N  expensive.  Do  not  delay, 

*  ^APPLETON  MFC. CO..  327  Fargo  St..  Bata*!*.  Ill. 


GOODHUE 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashvillo, 
Pa.  Send  lor  free  booklet.  “Uow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound... 3— 4—  6  Cents 
Torn 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


The  Right  of 

Railroad  service  and  telephone 
service  have  no  common  factors— 
they  cannot  be  compared,  but  pre¬ 
sent  some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires 
the  right  of  all  the  way  over  which  it 
is  carried.  A  circuit  composed  of  a 
pair  of  wires  must  be  clear  from  end 
to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird’s  eye  view  of  any  railroad 
track  would  show  a  procession  of 
trains,  one  following  the  other,  with 
intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in 
train  loads  by  wholesale,  in  a  public 
conveyance,  and  the  service  given  to 
each  passenger  is  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  the  others;  while  the 
telephone  carries  messages  over  wires 
devoted  exclusively  for  the  time  being 
to  the  individual  use  of  the  subscriber 
or  patron.  Even  a  multi-  millionaire 
could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  railroad  track  between  New  York 


All  the  Way 

and  Chicago.  But  the  telephone 
user  has  the  whole  track  and  the 
right  of  all  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport 
15,000  people  over  a  single  track 
between  two  points  in  twenty-four 
hours.  To  transport  the  voices  of 
15,000  people  over  a  single  two-wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for 
each  talk,  would  take  more  than 
thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put 
on  more  cars  or  run  extra  trains  in 
order  to  carry  more  people.  It  must 
build  more  telephone  tracks— string 
more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  develop¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Bell 
System  is  so  constructed  and  eq  uipped 
that  an  exclusive  right  of  all  the  way, 
between  near-by  or  distant  points,  is 
economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraeb  CdMPAJSLy 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Big  Stories. — I  have  written  several 
things  which  keep  me  in  trouble — com¬ 
ing  up  like  ghosts  at  the  wrong  time. 
One  was  an  account  of  a  skunk  farm. 

I  struck  it  in  the  early  Spring  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  It  did  seem  like  a  fortune 
in  skunks,  and  I  put  more  financial 
fragrance  into  it  than  skunks  can  stand. 
The  enterprise  failed,  as  such  things  al¬ 
ways  will,  but  the  story  of  the  failure 
runs  like  a  cart  horse  behind  the  fleet- 
footed  story  of  success.  That  was  20 
years  ago,  yet  still  people  come  quoting 
me  as  high  authority  on  skunks — asking 
how  to  start  a  skunk  farm. 

Then  I  went  to  see  George  Stanton, 
the  original  ginseng  man.  “For  the  fun 
of  it”  lie  had  me  go  out  with  a  basket 
and  pick  a  quantity  of  ginseng  seed.  In 
about  10  minutes  I  picked  what  Mr. 
Stanton  said  he  could  dry  and  finally 
sell  for  $75.  I  told  about  it,  and  before 
long  they  had  the  Hope  Farm  man  mak¬ 
ing  $7.50  per  minute  growing  ginseng — 
when  I  never  had  but  one  plant  on  the 
farm,  and  that  a  wild  one.  As  you  may 
know,  the  ginseng  seed  grows  in  red 
clusters — genuine  “red-heads.”  We  may 
get  $7.50  per  minute  raising  human  red 
heads,  but  no  ginseng  for  me.  Then 
again  we  did  actually  pick  more  than 
one  quart  of  fine  ripe  berries  from  a 
single  Marshall  strawberry  plant.  Within 
a  year  I  saw  it  stated  in  print  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  grew  25,000  quarts  of 
berries  on  an  acre  and  sold  at  20  cents 
a  quart !  Our  entire  farm  cost  us  only 
$4500  when  we  bought  it,  but  that  one 
strawberry  plant  gives  it  a  wonderful 
value — on  paper.  That  is  the  way  such 
things  wade  on  through  printer’s  ink — 
twisting  and  turning  to  keep  away  from 
the  slow  moving  truth.  At  a  meeting 
once  I  told  how  we  sold  $6  worth  of 
peaches  from  a  four-year-old  Carman 
tree.  We  got  four  baskets,  which  sold 
at  $1.50  each  in  our  local  market.  A 
man  came  to  me  and  denounced  the 
story  as  a  lie.  He  sold  peaches  at  50 
cents,  and  no  four-year-old  tree  ever 
gave  12  baskets ! 

The  Work  Cure. — I  let  most  of  these 
stories  go — life  is  too  long  to  keep  after 
them — but  the  farmers’  “work  cure” 
story  needs  yearly  explanation.  A  few 
years  ago  I  gave  some  suggestions 
about  treating  some  of  these  run-down 
and  “tired”  gentlemen  who  need  rest.  I 
proposed  to  work  them  back  to  health. 
Now  some  people  think  we  run  some 
sort  of  a  sanitarium,  and  people  have 
actually  applied  for  treatment. _  We  have 
all  the  patients  we  have  patience  for, 
but  I  do  not  mind  repeating  what  I  call 
the  farm  work  cure.  Most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  refer  to  need  work  rather  than 
rest.  They  have  eaten  too  much,  and 
the  men  usually  drink  and  smoke  until 
they  are  somewhat  like  a  walking  bottle 
with  a  cigar  leaf  wrapped  around  them. 
If  I  had  one  of  them  here  for  treat¬ 
ment  I  would  first  make  him  sign  a 
bond  to  do  just  what  he  was  told.  He 
would  have  to  forfeit  $1,000  or  more  in 
case  he  refused  to  do  as  we  told  him. 
I  would  have  him  examined  to  see  how 
much  work  he  could  stand — then  give 
him  overalls  and  a  flannel  shirt  as  a 
uniform.  I  would  go  through  his  bag¬ 
gage  and  throw  away  all  the  liquor  he 
brought.  He  would  go  right  into  the 
onions  to  hoe  and  weed — down  into  the 
dirt.  In  half  an  hour  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  quit,  but  he  would  be  held  right 
up  to  it  for  at  least  three  hours.  Then 
he  would  go  behind  Bob  and  the  cul¬ 
tivator  and  chase  up  and  down  the  corn 
rows.  At  intervals  he  could  go  to  the 
spring  and  drink  a  quart  of  cool  water. 
I  have  a  quart  can  with  a  small  hole  at 
one  side — the  only  way  to  get  the  water 
out.  My  patient  would  get  all  the  water 
through  that  small  hole.  It  would  taste 
better !  Having  absorbed  his  quart  of 
water  he  would  go  back  to  onions  and 
corn  and  proceed  to  sweat  it  out. 

For  dinner  he  would  have  bread  and 
milk,  vegetables  and  fruit,  with  a  small 
piece  of  meat.  After  dinner  he  could 
lie  down  on  a  pile  of  hay  in  a  shady 
place  and  sleep  one  hour.  Wakening 
from  this  would  be  the  time  for  fight 
and  for  forfeiting  his  bond.  We  would 
be  prepared  for  anything  he  might  offer 
— but  he  would  probably  go  back  to 
work.  He  would  get  a  light  supper  and 
have  a  bath  and  rubdown  with  salt  or 
ammonia  in  the  water.  He  would  stay 
in  bed  10  hours.  Each  day  he  would 
work  harder  and  be  held  up  to  it.  In  a 
few  weeks  of  such  treatment  you  would 
hardly  know  the  man.  Instead  of  the 
flabby,  soft  flesh  and  boiled  looking  eyes 
you  would  find  him  brown  and  hard. 


The  wife  of  such  a  man  would  be 
put  at  picking  berries,  pulling  weeds  or 
at  the  washtub — up  to  the  safe  limit  of 
her  strength.  I  am  not  running  any 
work  cure  or  sanitarium,  but  that  is 
what  the  flabby  or  the  dissipated  would 
get  if  I  could  handle  them.  I  know  of 
nothing  like  good  honest  sweat,  induced 
by  practical  farm  work,  to  test  a  man’s 
will  power,  make  over  a  soft  body,  and 
calm  excited  nerves.  Keeping  Summer 
boarders  is  one  thing,  but  administering 
the  work  cure  is  quite  another.  Do  not 
try  it  unless  the  patient  will  sign  a  bond 
of  behavior — with  a  forfeit  large  enough 
to  hold  him.  You  do  not  realize  how 
the  strain  of  the  first  week  will  pull 
these  gentlemen  apart.  Resisting  and 
overcoming  the  desire  to  quit  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  cure.  When  a  man  has 
put  himself  in  the  condition  of  some  of 
these  “tired”  citizens  heroic  treatment 
is  needed.  It  is  somewhat  like  dishorn¬ 
ing  a  tree  when  it  begins  to  play  out. 
It  looks  as  if  you  were  killing  the  tree, 
but  really  you  are  only  handing  it  a 
new  chance.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  showed 
one  of  our  dishorned  trees — cut  down 
to  a  long  stump.  Another  picture  of  the 
same  tree  appears  at  Fig.  300,  showing 
how  the  top  is  growing.  This  was  taken 
June  12.  This  new  top  is  of  beautiful 
color  and  will  be  twice  as  large  by  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Farm  Notes. — Haying  comes  earlier 
than  ever  before  this  year.  The  cool, 
wet  weather  has  forced  the  grass  along. 
Our  own  crop  is  good,  but  reports  show 
that  the  general  crop  is  short  and  the 
old  hay  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Prices 
ought  to  be  high.  ...  As  explained 
last  week,  the  thing  to  do  with  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  is  to  clip  it  over  as  soon  after 
picking  as  possible.  Opinions  vary  as  to 


GROWTH  ON  A  CUT-BACK  PEACH 
TREE.  Fig.  300. 


whether  the  clippings  should  be  burned. 
We  object  to  burning  anything  that  can 
possibly  serve  as  a  mulch,  so  the  clip¬ 
pings  are  raked  and  piled  around  the 
trees.  The  best  arguments  for  burning 
are  that  germs  of  plant  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  are  destroyed.  I  assume  that  most 
strawberry  growers  realize  that  the  time 
that  the  plants  most  need  food  is  right 
after  picking.  The  plants  are  then  like 
a  tired  man  with  a  hard  job  still  ahead 
of  him.  The  plants  must  make  a  good 
growth  for  Winter,  runners  for  propa¬ 
gation,  and  fruit  buds  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  All  these  things  require  food— 
chiefly  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
right  now  is  the  time  to  hand  them  their 
dinner.  .  .  The  peach  crop  is  very 

promising.  There  has  been  rain  enough 
to  drive  the  trees  into  beautiful  growth, 
and  the  fruit  is  swelling  day  by  day. 
Our  apple  crop  will  be  light,  but  we 
seem  likely  to  have  more  peaches  than 
ever  before.  ...  As  was  stated  two 
weeks  ago  the  New  Jersey  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  a  held  meeting 
in  our  neighborhood  on  July  17.  We 
are  planning  to  meet  at  Hope  Farm  for 
dinner  and  then  to  drive  through  sev¬ 
eral  good  orchards.  This  country  will 
be  like  a  new  discovery  to  most  Jersey- 
men.  Up  here  in  the  backyard  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County  we  think  there  are  good 
possibilities  for  fruit.  There  are  several 
new  features  suggested  for  this  meet¬ 
ing.  We  hope  to  have  several  experts 
show  us  just  how  to  summer-prune  a 
tree.  I  shall  dig  up  a  couple  of  our 
crowbar  hole  trees  and  call  on  some  of 
the  experts  to  trim  young  trees  as  they 
would  for  planting.  If  possible  we  will 
have  some  one  make  up  a  batch  of  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  with  various  other 
things  that  fruit  growers  talk  about.  I 
shall  have  half  a  dozen  different  forms 
of  culture  to  show.  The  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  is  WoodclifF  Lake  on  the  N.  J.  & 
N.  Y.  Railroad.  h.  w.  c. 


iron  ace 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  tie  right 
way  with  tie 
mac  hire  that 
suits  year 
conditions. 


This  is  No.155  for 
heaviest  conditions . 


Three  styles  to  choose  from  .each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  inand  out  of  gear  from 
the  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  for  booklet 

“Potato  Digging." 

3*3  Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


SPRAT 


r  For  a 
Better 
Potato  Crop 


Spray  4  rows,  any  width,  as  fast  as 
you  can  drive  with  the  Watson 
Ospraymo  Sprayer.  Both  wheels 
are  power  wheels,  pressure  al¬ 
ways  strong,  mixture  thorougly 
agitated,  strainers  always 
clean.  Write  today  for 
free  Spraying  Formulas 
and  Spraying  Directions.  | 

Also  for  cata¬ 
log  on  world’: 
best  line  of 
sprayers, 
all  kinds 
for  a  1 1 
purposes 

— Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

■Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla, N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  ““ 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


July  6, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-T.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

The  vital  part  of  your  whole  Ensilage  plant 
and  investment  is  the  Silo  Filler.  A  false 
move  here  may  spell  the  difference  between 
one  year  and  20  years’  service— be¬ 
tween  10  tons  and  30  tons  capacity 
on  same  power— between  short, 
uniform  cutting  and  long,  un¬ 
even  cutting— between  first 
class  silage  and  Inferior  stuff 
—between  breakdowns,  re- 
pairs  and  fatal  accldentsand 
positive  freedom  from  same. 

“OHIO” 

stands  for  58  years  of  manufacturing 
experience.  It  spells  the  best  slio 
filler  ever  made.  It  tells  the  make 
that  is  used  by  nearly  every  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  In  the  world.  It  guarantees  you 
a  silo  filler  of  absolute  safety,  gigan¬ 
tic  capacity,  perfect  dependability, 
remarkable  simplicity  and  greatest 
efficiency.  "Ohio”  moans  perfection 
in  Silo  Killing  machinery.  We  ask 
that  you  Investigate  the  facts  before 
you  buy  any  outfit  anywhere. 

Send  For  Our  Catalog 

Also  ask  for  onr  56-page  book, "The 
Evidence.”  You're  tapping  the  main 
source  of  Silo  Filler  information  In 
sending  for  these  books.  They  repre¬ 
sent  progress  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Write  for  them  on  a 
postal  now. 

THE  SILVER  MFC. 
COMPANY 
Salem,  Ohio, 


>! 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied: 

Over  pi  DACC  Machines  are 

60  M  IVvOj  fully  guaranteed 

Years  —  You  take  no  risk 

Experience 
Back  of  it 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  area 
good  investment  before  you  give  up  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  wo  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  1X3  Springfield,  O. 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘ The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Pure  Water— Healthy  Chickens’ 


The  cause  of  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  protect^ 
their  drinking  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  with  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water — won’t  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  fill  from  top— water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25, 

■  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago.  Ill. 


YOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
“Green  Mountain."  All  woodwork 
below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 
other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free.  Also 
ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answers  such 
questions  as.  “What  is  Silage  ?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  “Why  docs  it  keep 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?"  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right  l 

V . A.  J f  „  _  ,1  —  « nA  . —  _  «  m  ll .  - - A - .  K.ot  iva  I  f 


Send  for 
New  Cat¬ 
alog  Illus¬ 
trated. 


You  can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically ,  shred  com  to  best  advantage,  If 
you  own  the  Blirzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  bit  of  strain  or 
pull  and  built  in  fewest  parts — simple,  easy  running,  with  self-feed  table  and 

knives  adjustable  while  running. 

We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carries 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  before  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  vears.  Shipped  ready  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  “Why  Silage  Pays.’* 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


The  Old  Silo  Troubles  Banished — no  more  hoop¬ 
ing,  painting  or  repairing. 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

is  guaranteed.  It  is  made  of  Patented  Hollow  Blocks  of  Vitri¬ 
fied  Clay.  Storm-proof,  decay-proof,  expense-proof.  The  first 
cost  is  the  last.  No  more  expensive  to  erect  than  a  good  stave 
silo  and  beyond  comparison  in  efficiency  and  durability. 

Being  moisture-proof.  The  Imperishable  keeps  your  silage  clean  and  sweet 
up  to  the  wall.  Simple  to  construct.  Every  owner  recommends  The 
Imperishable.  Its  use  is  an  economy.  Send  at  once  for  free  catalog. 
Thirty  Factories  Throughout  the  United  States 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Department  L 
University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Don't 
You 
Want 
a  30- 
Daya' 
Free 
Road 
Test 
of 
This 
Auto 
Seat 
Buggy 


Manure  Spreader 


Full  of  New  Ideas 


vJ 


/  vS  X>  ' 


On  every  outing: 

KODAK 

Add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  trip  itself  by  taking  pictures  of 
the  places  and  the  people  that  interest  you — then  you  will  have 
the  after  pleasure  that  comes  from  possessing  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves. 

Anybody  can  take  and  finish  pictures  by  the  Kodak  system— and  do  it 
well.  Because  simpler  to  handle,  Kodak  films  give  better  results  than  glass 
plates.  You  need  no  dark-room  for  loading  the  camera,  or  for  unloading. 
Even  the  developing  is  done  without  a  dark-room  and  print  making  is  easy 
(again  no  dark-room)  with  Velox  paper.  If  you  don’t  care  to  do  your  own 
developing  and  printing,  Kodak  film,  being  light  and  unbreakable,  may  be 
readily  mailed  to  your  dealer  for  finishing. 

Kodak  means  photography  with  the  bother  left  out.  It  offers  the  simple, 
easy  way  to  good  pictures— and  it  is  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies  (they  work  like  Kodaks)  free  at 
your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ruralisms 


A  SWISS  HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

At  Wadenswill  near  Zurich,  the  Swiss 
government  maintains  a  national  horti¬ 
cultural  school  and  experiment  station. 


Naturally  much  of  the  espalier  training 
is  done  as  a  matter  of  novelty  simply 
to  show  what  can  be  done.  It  also 
shows  how  closely  trees  can  be  grown 
when  they  are  kept  pruned  back  to  a 
single  stalk  or  trained  on  a  wall  or 
trellis.  Frequently  apple  and  pear  trees 
grown  in  this  way  are  planted  not  over 


PEAR  TREE  TRAINED  TO  SINGLE  STALK  AT  ANGLE.  Fig.  301. 

The  location  is  ideal,  lying  as  it  does  three  feet  apart.  In  productiveness  they 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Zurich  and  sur-  excel  trees  grown  under  more  natural 
lounclecl  by  the  Alps  mountains  of  mid-  conditions,  because  the  heavy  pruning 


DUCHESS  APPLE  TREE  TRAINED  TO  TRELLIS.  Fig.  302. 


die  Switzerland.  The  country  reminds 
one  of  the  lake  region  of  western  New 
York,  except  the  scenery  is  more  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  work  of  the  institution 
itself  is  divided  into  three  distinct  lines, 
orcharding,  vegetable  gardening  and 
grape  culture.  The  experimental  work 
concerns  itself  particularly  with  the 
control  of  plant  diseases,  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  the  manufacturing  of  horti¬ 
cultural  products.  The  latter  work  con¬ 
iines  itself  almost  entirely  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  drinks,  cider  from  apples 
and  pears,  and  wine  from  grapes.  The 
European  is  much  more  fond  of  drink¬ 
ing  his  fruit  products  than  eating  them 
out  of  the  hand.  For  this  reason  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  grown  is  man¬ 
ufactured  into  drinks. 

Grape  growing  for  wine  is  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  in  the  Rhine  district  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  in  Italy,  but  still  is  very  com¬ 
mon.  Apples  and  pears  are  found 
everywhere  and  particularly  the  more 
common  varieties  grown  for  cider.  The 
_Swiss_  have  perfected  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  cider  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
manufacture  a  beautiful,  clear  cider  that 
is  preserved  in  an  unfermented  form 
and  served  throughout  the  year.  It 
makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  drink 
that  is  very  generally  used.  The  fruit¬ 
growers  are  organized  in  cooperative 
societies,  and  the  manufacture  of  their 
fruit  is  done  very  largely  through  these 
societies,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
orchards  and  grounds  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  school  at  Wadenswill  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  fruit  trees  trained 
in  the  espalier  form.  From  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint  the  system  is  not  practi¬ 
cal,  but  by  using  it  they  are  enabled  to 
grow  trees  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible,  as  in  the  borders  of 
grounds,  on  walls  and  along  paths. 
When  one.  sees  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  I'igs.  301  and  302  what  a 
skilled  gardener  can  do  in  training  fruit 
trees,  he  realizes  as  never  before  that 
as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  grows.  1 


tends  to  make  them  fruit,  but  of  course 
the  amount  of  bearing  wood  on  any 
one  tree  is  very  limited.  H.  c.  price. 


YV ii kn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DUBIOUS 

About  What  Her  Husband  Would  Say. 

A  Mich,  woman  tried  Postum  because 
coffee  disagreed  with  her  and  her 
husband.  Tea  is  just  as  harmful  as 
coffee  because  it  contains  caffeine — the 
same  drug  found  in  coffee.  She  writes: 

“My  husband  was  sick  for  three  years 
with  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  and  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  caused  by  coffee.  Was 
unable  to  work  at  all  and  in  bed  part  of 
the  time. 

“I  had  stomach  trouble,  was  weak  and 
fretful  so  I  could  not  attend  to  my  house¬ 
work — both  of  us  using  coffee  all  the 
time  and  not  realizing  it  was  harmful. 

“One  morning  the  grocer’s  wife  said 
she  believed  coffee  was  the  cause  of  our 
trouble  and  advised  Postum.  I  took  it 
home  rather  dubious  what  my  husband 
would  say — he  was  fond  of  coffee. 

"But  I  took  coffee  right  off  the  table 
and  we  haven’t  used  a  cup  of  it  since. 
\  ou  should  have  seen  the  change  in  us, 
and  now  my  husband  never  complains 
of  heart  palpitation  any  more.  My 
stomach  trouble  went  away  in  two 
weeks  after  I  began  Postum.’  My  chil¬ 
dren  love  it  and  it  does  them  good, 
which  can't  be  said  of  coffee. 

A  lady  visited  us  who  was  usually 
half  sick.  I  told  her  I'd  make  her  a  cup 
of  Postum.  She  said  it  was  tasteless 
stuff,,  but  she  watched  me  make  it,  boil¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly  for  15  minutes,  and 
when  done  she  said  ft  was  splendid. 
Long  boiling  brings  out  the  flavor  and 
food  quality.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book.  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu* 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


it 

M.  C^PhcljJs^Pres 

Save  Big  Money  on 

Split  Hickory 

I Direct  From 
WCnMUTGSa  the  Factory 

All  explained  fully  and  illustrated  with  big  photographs 
in  my  big  new  book.  It  is  only  a  question  or  good  sound 
judgment  to  send  for  this  free  book  no  matter  where  you 
buy.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  penny  but  it  will  cost  mo 
lany  pennies  to  send  it  to  you,  but  I  will  take 
le. chance  if  you  are  willing,  because  it  is  my 
-nly  salesman  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
not  only  give  you  a  better  buggy,  but 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Will 
you  write  for  the  book!  You 
are  Invited  to  do  so.  I  will 
pay  the  postage. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 

Company, 

Sta.  290  ,  Columbus,  O. 


7  Big 
Show 
Room 
Bua 

Book  for  1912  is 

It’s  the  best  one  I  have  ever  gotten 
_  ,  ,  out.  It  has  more  styles  to  select 

from,  both  in  vehicles  and  harness.  Why  try  to  se¬ 
lect  a  buggy  from  two  or  three  shop-worn,  dust-cov¬ 
ered  samples,  when  I  will  send  right  to  your  home  a 
book  that  shows  In  big,  actual  photographs  more  vehi¬ 
cles  than  you  can  find  in  25  stores.  Local  dealers  carry 
. . — -n  only  a  few  styles  to|select  from.  I  make  125  styles  of 

automobile  seat  buggies,  surreys,  phaetons,  road  carts,  etc.,  and  a  full  'brio  of 
harness.  All  made-to-order  to  suit  your  taste.  ’  “  ,,ne  or 


Yes,  sir,  full  of  them — 24  points  of  exclusive  merit  over  any  other 
spreader.  Note  these— carries  twice  the  load— lighter  draft— wider, 

e vener  spreading— no  choking— yet  it  tracks 
with  standard  wagon. 

Write  for  full  Information 


Our  catalogue  is  a  book  you  ought  to  read  to  find  out 
how  the  New  Idea  Spreader  has  gone  ahead  while 
others  stand  still.  Ever  hear  of  the  great  Hartman 
contest  ?  .  You  never  will— from  others.  Let  us  tell 
you.  Write  for  complete  literature  today. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 


5119Sycamore  Street, 


Coldwater,  Ohio. 


PERFECTION 

STABLE  EQUIPMENTS 

If  you  want  the  Best  Stanchion, 
Manure  Carrier.  Stall  or  Manger 
Partition  or  Water  Basin  on 
the  market,  write  the 

STANLEY  C.  SWIFT  MFQ.  CO. 
llox  6,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Merit  not  in  Ad.,  but  in  the  goods. 


Here’s  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cure 
your  horse  of  spavin 
ringbone,  or  for  removing 
curbs,  splints,  etc. 

Save  Your  Horse 
With  A  $1.00  Bottle 

That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy 
[  bottle  today — save  veterinary  bills.  At 
j  all  good  druggists  or  by  mail, 

I  W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N. 


or 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  18S0 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Coi.t.in'owood,  President  and  Editor. 

.Ton-*  J.  Pilion,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  I)u,t.on\  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION;  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  §2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
gii  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  persoual  check  or  hank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 

•»  i _ T> % 1 4-  4-^  o* L- n  wo  will  TOfl,k6  COOci  anV  lOS8  to  DRICl 


columns,  ana  any  such  mviuumr  no  publicly  exposed.  M  e  protect 
scri tiers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  d i ITerences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Wjtiiin  50  days  we  shall  have  many  questions  about 
killing  insects  in  grain.  Begin  now  and  get  ahead  of 
the  bugs.  There  are  many  of  them  hiding  in  the 
cracks  of  the  grain  bins.  Do  not  wait  until  the  grain 
is  thrashed  but  fumigate  the  bins  now.  Clean  out 
all  dirt  and  trash  in  bins  and  building.  Then  use  one 
pound  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  500  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Make  bin  or  building  airtight,  put  the  bisul¬ 
phide  in  a  shallow  pan  and  get  out,  and  the  vapor  will 
do  the  rest. 

* 

.  Yesterday  as  we  ate  our  dinner  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Juno  22  arrived,  and  as  usual  I  leaned  back  and  looked 
it  through.  I  came  to  editorial  No.  2.  I  looked  down  at 
my  knees — big  long  patches,  good !  I  carefully  felt  ’way 
round  back.  What!  Ah,  but  the  editor  does  not  spend 
three  hours  per  day,  21  hours  per  week,  on  a  milking 
stool,  no,  no !  F-  N.  adams. 

Ohio. 

The  rural  poet  apologizes,  and  will  do  it  in  rhyme 
if  need  be.  The  cow  is  the  farmer's  best  lady  friend, 
and  she  can  give  character  and  honor  to  any  patch. 
The  trouble  is  that  some  lazy  chair  warmer  might 
hold  up  his  patched  overalls  as  a  badge  of  honor  and 
proudly  say — “I  am  a  dairyman!”  That  is  about  the 
way  oleo  would  like  to  point  with  pride  at  its  yellow 
color. 

* 

We  have  become  very  much  interested  in  this 
proposition  of  ‘‘six  hens  in  a  back  yard.  The 
“wonderful  Philo  system”  is  said  to  show  how  these 
six  hens  will  earn  a  living  for  an  average  family! 
Mr.  Philo  evidently  has  his  opinion  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  have  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  six  hens.  We  try  to  be  thorough  in 
all  our  investigations,  and  so  we  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  find  the  facts.  Will  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
made  a  living  from  six  hens  speak  up  and  tell  when 
and  where  they  did  it?  In  order  to  get  it  all  in 
suppose  those  who  have  tried  the  wonderful  Philo 
system  and  failed  to  get  a  living  from  the  six  hens 
tell  us  how  far  they  fell  short?  We  have  already 
received  some  25  reports,  but  no  champion  of  the  six 

hens  has  yet  appeared  with  the  goods. 

* 

It  is  evident  that  farmers  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  are  looking  for  bargains  in  plant  food.  Ashes, 
muck,  wastes  of  all  sorts,  are  being  examined  with 
a  viewT  to  buying  if  values  warrant.  This  is  right, 
for  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  through  failure  to 
utilize  these  wastes.  It  is  a  familiar  story  how,  before 
the  Civil  War,  tons  of  cotton  seed  were  thrown  into 
rivers  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Now  the 
seed  and  vine  are  worth  more  than  the  lint— they 
provide  oil,  food  for  stock  or  for  man,  plant  food 
and  paper.  This  idea  of  utilizing  the  wastes  of  civili¬ 
zation  to  feed  our  crops  has  been  wonderfully  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers.  They  hunt 
for  every  scrap  of  plant  food  which  will  serve  their 
purpose,  yet  there  are  vast  stores  which  they  cannot 
use.  These  wastes  will  be  used  directly  by  farmers, 
and  they  will  be  bought  more  and  more  freely  as 
soon  as  accurate  analysis  can  be  made  at  a  low  figure. 
It  is  mere  guesswork  buying  any  form  of  plant  food 
unless  the  buyer  can  know  how  much  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid  or  lime  he  can  get  for  a  dollar. 
The  only  safe  way  is  to  have  a  fair  sample  analyzed 
and  then  figure  on  the  commercial  value  of  the  plant 
food.  The  trouble  now  is  to  obtain  such  an  analysis 
at  a  fair  price.  The  experiment  stations  cannot  do 
it  at  all,  and  the  commercial  chemists  charge  too 
much. 


THE  RUKAE  NEW-YORKER 

The  Housewives’  League  of  this  city  is  now  in 
correspondence  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange, 
regarding  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  farmers’ 
market  near  the  Fort  Lee  ferry,  where  wagons  may 
cross  the  Hudson  from  New  Jersey,  entering  the 
city  at  129th  street.  This  would  give  a  promising 
outlet  for  produce  from  Northern  New  Jersey,  to  be 
sold  directly  to  the  consumer.  The  smaller  towns 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  are  disposed  to  assert,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  local  produce;  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  farmers  drive  through  a  town  with 
a  load  of  produce  for  a  New  York  commission  man, 
who  will  later  ship  similar  material  back  to  the  town 
it  has  been  driven  through.  While  conditions  in  this 
line  are  improving,  there  are  a  good  many  farmers 
within  the  commuter  belt  who  have  not  sought  to 

supply  the  market  nearest  them. 

* 

Twenty  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  that  the 
Populist  idea  of  arranging  loans  to  farmers  under 
government  supervision  was  at  heart  sound  and 
true.  What  a  chorus  of  hoots  and  catcalls  followed! 
We  have  repeated  this  conviction  with  each  year, 
and  this  chorus  has  grown  fainter  and  fainter.  Now 
comes  the  Republican  party  with  this  plank  in  its 
platform : 

To  Aid  the  Farmer. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  this  country  that  its  farmers  have  facilities  for 
borrowing  easily  and  cheaply  the  money  they  need  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  their  land.  It  is  as  important 
that  financial  machinery  he  provided  to  supply  the  demand 
of  farmers  for  credit  as  it  is  that  the  hanking  and  cur¬ 
rency  systems  he  reformed  in  the  interest  of  general  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  we  recommend  and  urge  an  authorita¬ 
tive  investigation  of  agricultural  credit  societies  and  cor¬ 
porations  in  other  countries  and  the  passage  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  for  the  establishment  and  capable  supervision 
of  organizations  having  for  their  purpose  the  loaning  of 
funds  to  farmers. 

In  a  hospital  in  Kansas,  slowly  dying  from  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  lies  an  old  man  who  will  read,  that 
plank  with  strange  emotion,  William  A.  Peffer,  once 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  last  of  the  old  Popu¬ 
lists.  They  called  him  crazy,  and  for  lack  of  other 
arguments  ridiculed  his  beard  and  appearance.  Yet 
he  never  stole  a  dollar,  dies  a  poor  man,  and  lives  to 
see  his  bitterest  critics  admit  that  his  idea  of  money 
loans  to  farmers  was  right.  This  “plank”  simply 
means  that  public  men  recognize  the  power  of 
the  demand  for  fair  financial  opportunity  for  farmers. 
The  party  never  would  have  made  any  such  declara¬ 
tion  had  not  popular  sentiment-  demanded  it.  Left 
to  the  politician  this  proposition  would  die  or  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  bankers  and  money  brokers 
•would  manage  and  control  farm  loans.  Having  made 
the  idea  “respectable,”  as  they  have,  the  farmers 
must  now  stand  by  it  and  demand  a  fair  system  of 
farm  loans  without  humbug  or  special  privilege. 

* 

Germany  was  cultivating  its  land  before  America  was 
discovered,  yet  its  average  yield  of  wheat  last  year  was 
2914  bushels  to  the  acre;  ours  was  14  bushels.  If  our 
farmers  had  farmed  and  treated  their  soil  as  the  Germans 
did,  last  year’s  wheat  crop  would  have  yielded  them  $600,- 
000.000  more  than  it  did,  and  we  would  have  raised  209 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  instead  of  only  107. 

That  is  taken  from  an  article  by  B.  F.  Yoakum.  It 
is  true,  but  there  are  several  more  things  to  be  said. 
The  German  farmers  have  improved  their  methods 
because  such  improvement  has  been  made  profitable. 
Population  increased  faster  than  farm  production, 
and  thus  the  price  of  food  naturally  rose.  The  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  have  been  protected  by  heavy  tariffs 
which  have  prevented  world-wide  competition.  The 
Germans  have  had  the  advantage  of  cheap  transpor¬ 
tation,  cheap  fertilizers  and  direct  markets.  Parcels 
post  and  low  freight  rates  with  public  markets  enable 
the  German  farmer  to  obtain  about  twice  as  much  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  as  the  average  American  farmer 
receives.  Not  only  all  this,  but  these  German  farmers 
have  had  a  double  advantage  over  Americans.  They 
can  borrow  money  from  the  government  at  low  inter¬ 
est  and  long  time.  They  can  also  buy  their  goods 
cooperatively  at  a  large  saving.  Thus,  protected  agri¬ 
culturally  and  in  a  business  way,  of  course  they  have 
taken  good  care  of  their  farms  and  kept  their  soil 
productive.  Let  our  American  farmers  stand  on  even 
terms  as  regards  money  and  business  privileges,  and 
no  argument  would  ever  be  needed  to  induce  them  to 
increase  crops  and  improve  their  farms.  Suppose 
they  had  made  their  wheat  crop  worth  $600,000,000 
more.  Taking  out  the  increased  cost,  how  much  of 
this  would  the  farmer  have  saved?  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  former  years  when  the  wheat  or  potato  or 
corn  crop  has  proved  unusually  large?  The  farmers 
have  actually  received  less  for  the  big  crop  than  they 
did  for  one  of  medium  size.  The  advantage  of  a 
“bumper  crop”  goes  to  the  middlemen  and  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Give  our  farmers  the  business  and  financial 
advantages  which  Germans  enjoy  and  no  one  will 
need  to  worry  about  the  increase  of  farm  production. 


July  6, 

A  GooD-natured  critic  says  we  do  not  give  the  whole 
of  this  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory.  He  wants  us 
to  quote  the  whole  of  Dean  Swift’s  saying.  Here 
it  is : 

‘•And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could 
make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow 
upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service 
to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put 
together.” 

Xo  one  can  object  to  that.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  the  pruning  which  was  made  to  suit  the  people 
who  want  to  double  production  and  give  no  particular 
thought  to  distribution.  Swift  was  right  in  his  day. 
Food  was  running  short  and  the  common  people  had 
no  way  of  reaching  the  politicians.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  race  of  politicians  has  improved 
in  the  last  200  years.  We  doubt  it,  since  such  para¬ 
sites  usually  increase  through  inbreeding.  The 
farmer  who  spends  his  entire  time  and  thought  in 
trying  to  produce  the  extra  blade  of  grass  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  these  politicians.  Of  course  they 
want  a  division  of  society  which  will  lead  the  farmers 
to  produce,  the  middlemen  to  handle  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  control !  Swift  states  a  great  truth,  but 
we  favor  putting  action  into  that  truth.  As  matters 
stand  the  two  blades  of  grass  will  fatten  the  politi¬ 
cians,  for  they  are  part  of  the  crowd  who  divide  up 
65  cents  of  the  dollar.  Grow  one  blade  of  grass 
well,  and  spend  the  spare  time  saving  waste  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  ueless  middlemen,  and  the  politicians  will 
have  to  go  to  work  for  a  living.  Starving  out  the 
“whole  race  of  politicians”  is  far  more  “essential 
service”  than  the  empty  labor  and  honor  of  doubling 
crops. 

* 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  outcome  of  the  Chicago 
convention.  Whenever  politicians  can  sit  in  the  dark 
and  work  the  wires  the  man  who  must  work  for  a 
living  out  in  the  sunshine  might  as  well  get  out  of  the 
race.  Thousands  of  good  men  are  cursing  the  politi¬ 
cal  bosses  and  blaming  them  without  reserve.  Look 
a  little  nearer  home,  gentlemen.  This  “outrage,”  if 
you  call  it  such,  never  could  have  happened  had  there 
been  in  New  York  a  primary  election  law  such  as  is 
enforced  in  New  Jersey!  Are  you  in  part  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  back  up  Gov.  Hughes  when  he  tried 
to  push  that  law  through  the  legislature?  Let  us  not 
get  excited  or  talk  violently  about  what  we  will  do 
now.  There  are  some  120  days  before  the  election  in 
which  to  plan  the  most  effective  blow.  Evidently  both 
of  the  old  parties  are  to  be  dominated  by  the  “stand- 
pat,”  hidebound,  cold-blooded,  unprogressive  political 
elements.  Wait  until  we  know  just  how  the  lines  are 
to  be  drawn — then  get  together  and  strike  hard.  Keep 
cool,  get  in  line  with  neighbors  and  friends  and  wait 
a  little  while !  Here  are  three  things  which  should 
make  the  foundation  for  any  new  political  movement. 
1.  The  political  division  in  this  country  must  be  clear 
cut  between  the  “conservative”  and  radical  forces.  2. 
At  present  there  can  be  no  such  clear  division.  Both 
parties  contain  these  antagonistic  elements  and  the 
only  real  battle  is  inside  the  party.  Having  exhausted 
our  spirit  in  this  preliminary  conflict  we  turn  in  and 
support  arguments  which  do  not  represent  our  real 
conviction.  3.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  just  as  long 
as  the  present  party  lines  are  drawn.  So  long  as  there 
are  conventions  with  secret  wire  pulling  and  unlimited 
money  the  “conservatives”  will  control.  The  first  rem¬ 
edy  is  complete  primary  nominations. 


BREVITIES. 

The  political  talker  will  settle  no  great  issue — the 
worker  will  do  it. 

If  you  expect  to  cut  back  any  high-headed  trees  next 
Winter — study  them  now  while  in  full  foliage  and  see 
where  to  cut. 

In  Kansas  millions  of  ants  have  been  at  work  eating 
the  seed  of  Kaffir  corn.  The  remedy  proposed  is  dipping 
the  seed  in  crude  carbolic  acid  before  seeding. 

Do  all  you  can  to  get  organic  matter  into  your  fruit 
soil.  The  cover  crop  system  puts  this  organic  matter  In 
and  then  burns  it  up  by  culture.  The  mulch  system  puts 
it  in  and  keeps  it  there. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  reports  that  plain 
cake  is  a  “concentrated  food” — “the  average  slice  contains 
as  much  food  as  iy2  glasses  of  milk.”  This  will  interest 
the  children.  Let  them  argue  in  favor  of  cake ! 

Going  through  the  busy  corridors  of  the  New  York  post 
office  one  sees  a  placard  announcing  in  large  black  letters. 
“Parcels  post  to  foreign  countries  12  cents  a  pound.”  And 
then  the  meek  American  citizen  affixes  16  cents  to  a  pound 
of  merchandise  for  transmission  through  domestic  mails, 
and  thinks,  and  thinks  and  thinks  ! 

August  is  the  month  to  plant  the  old-fashioned  Madonna 
lily.  Lilium  candiduni.  The  bulbs  of  this  variety  are  re 
ceived  by  dealers  earlier  than  other  sorts,  and  all  lily 
bulbs  suffer  loss  of  vitality  if  permitted  to  dry  and 
shrivel.  Other  lily  bulbs  are  received  later,  and  are 
planted  from  late  September  through  October.  Native 
tiger  lilies  may  be  marked  where  they  grow  wild,  and 
dug  later  for  garden  planting. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Twelve  men,  two  of  them 
Americans,  were  killed  June  19,  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  R, 000  feet  down  in  a  new  slope 
of  the  Hastings  mine  of  the  Victor  Ameri¬ 
can  Fuel  Company.  16  miles  north  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  Col.  The  mine  officials  say  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  caused  by  a  “windy  shot”  which 
set  off  a  quantity  of  gas.  The  main  slope 
was  badly  caved  and  it  was  difficult  for 
rescuers  to  enter. 


little  village  of  Edam,  Ontario,  June  20. 
The  fire  started  in  the  Arizona  Hotel  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  estimated 
loss  is  .$250,000. 

An  excursion  pier  at  Eagle  Park,  Grand 
Island,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  collapsed  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  a  crowd  June  23  and 
more  than  100  persons  were  thrown  into 
the  Niagara  River.  The  pleasure  seekers 
were  preparing  to  return  to  Buffalo  after 
an  outing  at  the  park,  and  between  3»0 
and  400  persons  were  on  the  pier  to  take 


RURAB  NEW-YORKER 

THE  BILL-OF-LADING  SITUATION. 


The  “order”  bill  of  lading  is  one  of  the 
standard  negotiable  papers  in  commerce. 
It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a  transporta¬ 
tion  company  that  goods  have  been  put 
into  its  hands  for  delivery  under  certain 
conditions  at  some  other  point.  A  car  is 
loaded  with  grain,  for  instance.  The  rail¬ 
road’s  agent  at  the  shipping  point  issues  as 
order  bill  of  lading,  and  this  the  shipper 
is  able  to  turn  into  money  before  the  grain 
has  even  started  on  its  way  to  market.  A 

_ _ _ _  _ _  .  common  practice  is  to  make  a  draft  on  the 

Convention  June  *19  decided  to  increase  the  way  and  hurled  those  nearest  the  boat  into  person  tq  whom  the  grain  is  shipped,  at- 


The  New  Hampshire  State  Constitutional  the  steamer  when  the  underpinning  gave 
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size  of  the  State  Senate,  its  members  to  be 
elected  on  a  basis  of  population  instead  of 
valuation,  as  at  present.  Among  the 
amendments  killed  were  those  for  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall. 

President  Taft  pardoned,  June  19,  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Mays  on  the  ground  that  govern¬ 
ment  prosecutors  had  pursued  improper 
methods  in  securing  bis  conviction  of  land 
frauds  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1907.  This 
is  the  second  pardon  granted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  famous  Mitchell-Hermann  land 
cases.  Willard  N.  Jones  was  pardoned  a 
few  davs  before.  The  President  a  year  ago 
declined  to  pardon  Mays.  His  change  of 
attitude  was  due  to  an  investigation  of 
charges  that  government  detectives  pro¬ 
cured  advance  lists  of  names  of  men  likely 
to  be  placed  in  the  jury  box  and  investi¬ 
gated  each  man  to  learn  if  he  would  con¬ 
vict.  Mays  was  sentenced  to  four  months 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000. 
The  enforcement  of  his  sentence  has  been 
delayed  by  Ms  illness  and  his  application 
for  pardon. 

Eleven  deaths,  which  have  occurred  since 
June  14  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  have  been  diagnosed  by  the  Insular 
Board  of  Health  as  cases  of  bubonic 
plague.  M.  Drew  Carrel,  Acting  Governor, 
conferred  with  the  medical  authorities  and 
has  decided  to  take  extreme  measures  to 
eradicate  the  disease.  Steamships  coming 
from  West  Indian  and  other  ports  from  the 
south  have  been  subjected  to  special  fumiga¬ 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  rats  on  entry 


the  river.  Seventeen  bodies  were  recovered 
and  22  are  missing.  The  accident  has 
brought  out  strikingly  the  entire  absence 
of  dock  inspection.  The  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  deny  any  responsibility  in  this  respect, 
stating  that  their  duty  ends  with  steam¬ 
boat  inspection.  There  is  no  county  offi¬ 
cial  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  that  the  docks  at  rive*  resorts  are  in 
proper  condition. 

The  business  district  of  the  town  of  Can¬ 
ning,  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  N.  S.,  was 


tach  it  to  the  bill  of  lading,  and  put  it 
through  the  local  bank.  Thus  in  one  sense 
the  order  bill  of  lading  is  a  certificate  of 
deposit,  and  should  be  as  good  as  a  silver 
or  gold  certificate  of  United  States  cur¬ 
rency,  provided  the  car  is  honestly  loaded, 
the  grain  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  the 
draft  not  in  excess  of  the  grain’s  value  at 
the  point  to  which  shipped.  The  value  of 
an  order  bill  of  lading  hence  depends  upon 
somebody’s  guarantee  of  the  contents  of 
the  car  and  of  its  safe  delivery.  In  some 
cases  the  railroad’s  agent  sees  the  car 


practically  wiped  out  by  fire  June  23.  Only  loaded  and  checks  over  the  contents  and 
three  buildings  in  the  industrial  section  in  others  the  bill  of  lading  is  issued  ‘'ship- 
romnin  stnndintr.  Til  ft  loss  totals  noarlv  onrl  onnnF  ”  ar».r1  +  r«H1rr»n/1 


remain  standing.  The  loss  totals  nearly 
$70,000.  The  blaze  is  said  to  have  started 
in  the  store  of  the  Cornwallis  Trading  Com¬ 
pany.  The  flames  spread  with  great 
rapidity. 

June  24  fire  swept  through  the  main  part 
of  Chicoutimi,  Quebec,  with  a  property  loss 
of  $1,500,000.  Chicoutimi  is  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Saguenay  River,  and  has 
a  population  of  6,000,  of  whom  1,000  are 
now  homeless.  The  fire  started  from  a  gaso¬ 
lene  engine  in  the  Chateau  Saguenay, 
which  was  a  large  six-story  hotel,  and 
spread  to  the  business  buildings  and  thence 
to  the  handsome  cathedral,  which  was  not 
completed  and  which  had  cost  $200,000.  It 
is  stated  that  a  Rubens  and  other  valu¬ 
able  pictures  in  the  cathedral  were  worth 
as  much  as  the  cathedral  building  itself. 
All  the  pictures  were  destroyed  Among 


per’s  load  and  count,”  and  the  railroad 
takes  no  responsibility  other  than  to  trans¬ 
port  the  goods,  that  responsibility  being 
reduced  to  nearly  the  little  end  of  noth¬ 
ing  by  1500  words  of  fine  print!  on  the  bill 
of  lading’s  back.  Constant  litigation  in  an 
effort  of  owners  to  recover  for  goods  lost 
or  damaged  and  numerous  frauds  through 
counterfeit  bills  of  lading  show  the  need 
of  definite  reform,  so  that  responsibility 
may  be  fixed  quickly  and  the  integrity  of 
the  order  bill  of  lading  as  a  negotiable 
paper  be  assured. 

Early  in  1911  the  firm  of  Otto  Keusch, 
Inc.,  grain  dealers  in  New  York,  lost  nearly 
$100,000  through  the  crooked  work  of  a 
railroad  agent  and  an  employee  of  a  grain 
house  in  another  city.  Bills  of  lading  were 
issued  on  cars  of  grain  that  never  existed, 
and  in  some  cases  order  bills  of  lading  a 


Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1 ;  she  has  laid 
to  date  192  eggs  out  of  a  possible  231,  or 
over  83  per  cent.  This  is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of.  If  she  reaches  250 — and  she  has 
19  more  weeks  to  do  it  in — and  the  eggs 
are  of  ordinary  size  they  would  weigh  35 
pounds  or  five  times  her  own  weight  if 
she  is  a  seven-pound  hen.  The  next  high¬ 
est  scorer  is  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorn 
No.  1,  which  has  laid  159  eggs,  113  less  than 
the  Orpington.  In  cattle  we  have  succeeded 
in  transmitting  great  milking  qualities,  and 
increasing  speed  in  horses,  but  Prof.  Gow- 
ell’s  efforts  to  do  the  same  thing  with  hens, 
ended  after  eight  years  of  continued  efforts 
under  exceedingly  favorable  conditions,  in 
failure.  But  some  of  the  best  biologists 
in  the  country  are  working  on  the  problem, 
and  they  may  some  day  produce  results 
that  will  compare  with  what  has  been  done 
with  cows  and  horses. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

The  second  annual  training  conference 
for  rural  leaders  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  June  25- July  5  inclusive. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N. 
J.,  July  17. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada ;  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Kansas  Fruit  Prospects. 

Reports  received  by  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  indicate  the  prospects 
for  the  fruit  crop  to  be  as  follows :  For  the 


them  were  some  broiurht  to  Canada  three  year  ol<L  that  hatl  once  beeQ  sood,  were  re-  State  compared  with  the  prospects  of  June 
tnem  yveie  some  uiougut  lo  eauiiun  imee  V  ,,  -  the  vear  date.  1G1G  ond  inn 


centuries  ago  by  the  Jesuit 
Chicoutimi  having  been  one 


missionaries, 
of  the  first 


The  Grand  Jury  in  the  United  States 


to  the  port  of  New  York.  A  general  order  _ _ 

issued  by  the  Health  Officer  on  June  1  made  Jesuit  missions, 
it  necessary  for  steamships  coming  hero 

from  suspicious  ports  to  present  certificates  .  ^  .  T  o* 

dhnwimr  that  this  special  fumigation  had  Court  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  2d  in- 

been  made  Ufore  departure  for”  this  city,  dieted  J.  J.  Homan  Vanderheide  and  .Tames 
Several  cases  of  bubonic  plague  reported  E.  Lintott,  president  and  secretary,  respec- 
at  Trinidad  brought  about  a  discussion  by  tively,  of  the  Carnegie  University  diploma 

-  -  -  -  - mill.  They  are  charged  with  using  the 

mails  to  defraud.  The  men  are  said  to 


the  advisory  board,  and  on  its  suggestion 
the  Health  Officer  issued  the  fumigation 
orders.  Seven  steamships  which  had  no 
certificates  were  fumigated  on  arrival  here. 

Three  men  were  killed,  another  seriously 
hurt  and  three  others  escaped  with  minor 
injuries,  when  a  big  touring  car  with  five 
men  in  it  crashed  into  a  light  runabout 
near  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  June  20.  The  tour¬ 
ing  car  leaped  in  the  air,  turned  a  somer¬ 
sault  and  came  down  30  feet  away,  pinning 
four  of  its  occupants  beneath  it.  One  man 
was  burned  to  death,  and  the  others  were 
fatallv  roasted  by  burning  gasolene.  The 
same  day  one  man  was  killed,  another  fa¬ 
tally  injured,  and  two  others  injured  when 
a  racing  auto  hit  a  rail  pile  near  Erie,  Pa. 

Two  days  before  a  man  and  woman  were 
killed  near  Erie,  l’a.,  and  another  man  near 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  by  automobiles  coming 
into  collision  with  trains. 

Harry  C.  Seymour,  who  represents,  him¬ 
self  to’  be  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Tonopah  Gold  Mining  Company,  was 
arrested  at  Philadelphia  June  20,  charged 
with  obtaining  $600  under  false  pretenses. 

Jacob  Iloltzeman,  the  complainant,  de¬ 
clares  that  Seymour  got  him  to  invest  $600 
in  the  stock  of  the  gold  company  after 
telling  him  of  the  tremendous  dividends 
the  mining  company  had  paid.  Iloltzeman 
says  these  dividends  were  not  paid  from 
the  earnings  of  the  company,  but  came 
from  the  stock  subscriptions.  Seymour  as¬ 
serted  that  the  complainant  was  greedy  for 
monev,  and  was  willing  to  take  very  long 
chances  to  get  a  good  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  Some  time  ago  Seymour  was  arrested 
on  a  similar  charge,  but  cleared  himself  of 
the  false  pretense  charge.  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Tonopah  Gold  Mining  Company 
claims  valuable  gold  deposits,  and  is  a 
heavy  advertiser.  It  has  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  stockholders  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  charge  that  Edgar  A.  Waite  and 
Frederick  J.  Waite,  who  are  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  at  110  West  Thirt>  -fourth 
street.  New  York,  under  the  name  of  Waite 

Bros.,  induced  a  Vermont  farmer  to  pay  ^  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$25  a  month  for  lots  at  Hollis,  L.  I.,  which  associations  in  the  State  will  meet  at 


Issued  by  merely  changing  the  year  date. 

These  fraudulent  bills  of  lading  were  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  genuine  shipments  and 
were  paid  by  the  Messrs.  Keusch,  as  the  peai.„ 
concern  through  which  the  business  was 
done  had  a  long  and  honorable  record  in 
the  Albany  grain  trade.  Before  the  crooked 
work  was  discovered  payment  had  been 
made  on  150  fraudulent  bills  of  lading,  in¬ 
volving  $100,000.  The  Albany  firm  failed ; 
suit  was  brought  against  the  railroad  and 


1910  and  1911. 

June  1912  June  1911  June  1910 


have  skipped  their  bail  of  $3,000  each  and1  judgment  obtained,  but  the  case  was  ap- 
-  ‘  ‘  ~  ~  "  .  pealed  and  is  still  in  the  courts.  The  rail¬ 

road  disclaimed  responsibility  as  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  alleged  grain  in  its  possession, 
and  said  that  the  agent  who  did  the  for¬ 
gery  was  a  discharged  employee.  At  the 
trial  it  was  shown  that  at  least  part  of 
the  work  was  done  before  his  discharge. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience  Mr.  Keusch 
concludes  that  a  new  bill  of  lading  embody¬ 
ing  the  following  points  is  needed : 

1.  That  bills  of  lading  shall  be  issued 
serially,  and  the  railroad  agent  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  each  one  as  he  is  for  tickets. 

2.  That  the  date  shall  be  stamped  in  a 
circle  with  a  steel  die  similar  to  a  post 
office  stamp,  and  that  the  year  shall  be 
printed  across  the  top  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

3.  That  each  bill  of  lading  shall  be  made 
for  one  car  only. 

4.  That  the  railroad  be  forced  to  sign 
and  deliver  the  exact  weight,  cut  off  on 
edge  of  bill  of  lading. 


Apples  . 

.  71 

33 

57 

Pears  . 

.  66 

27 

31 

Peaches  . 

.  53 

10 

50 

Plums . 

.  60 

36 

51 

Cherries  . 

.  70 

63 

21 

Grapes  . 

.  73 

69 

60 

Strawberries  . 

.  68 

37 

40 

Raspberries  .  . 

.  54 

46 

39 

Blackberries  . 

.  46 

54 

51 

are  fugitives.  J.  J.  Homan  Vanderheide, 
Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  O.,  is  the  president  of 
Carnegie  University,  which  is  said  to  have 
a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  and 
whose  New  York  offices  occupied  a  space 
of  10x18  feet  in  the  building  at  12, S  West 
Sixty-sixth  street.  The  National  Institute 
of  Mecliano-Therapy  was  affiliated  with  the 
university  at  the  same  address.  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Lintott,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  is  secretary  of 
the  university  and  also  secretary  of  the 
institute.  The  “board  of  regents,  officers 
and  faculty  of  Carnegie  University”  de¬ 
cided  to  confer  honorary  degrees  upon  per¬ 
sons  who  showed  sufficient  interest  in  the 
institution  to  buy  $100  or  $150  worth  of 
stock  at  par.  On  May  4  the  Federal 
authorities  raided  the  home  offices  of  the 
university  in  Wilmington,  and  Vander- 
heidc  and  Lintott  were  arrested  and  were 
held  for  examination  on  May  22.  Witnesses 
were  on  hand  on  the  date  of  the  hearing 
from  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  York  and  va¬ 
rious  points  in  between,  but  the  two  de¬ 
fendants  were  not,  and  their  bail  was  for¬ 
feited. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — At  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  June  19  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  82 
members  of  the  graduating  class  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Robert  Luce.  An  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  given  to 
Leonard  S.  McLane,  ’10,  of  New  York.  The 
commencement  address  was  delivered  by 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

On  June  21  the  Cooperative  Farmers’ 
Associations  of  the  State  of  Maine  were 
increased  by  the  organization  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Maine  Farmers’  Exchange  of  Water- 
ville.  Officers  are  as  follows :  President, 
W.  C.  Stetson ;  vice-president,  George  E. 
Files ;  clerk,  J.  O.  Peck ;  treasurer,  II.  S. 
Howard.  This  organization  is  one  of  the 
series  being  organized  by  C.  E.  Embree  un 


5.  That  railroad  agents  have  State  au¬ 
thority  and  an  official  seal. 

6.  That  no  car  shall  be  delivered  except 
on  surrender  of  the  original  order  bill  of 
lading. 

7  That  the  conditions  printed  on  back 
of  the  bill  of  lading  be  as  clear  and  brief 
as  possible. 

Several  bills  aiming  to  improve  the  bill 
of  lading  situation  are  now  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some¬ 
thing  of  real  value  in  this  line  may  be 
worked  out  before  adjournment. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-third  week  of  the  contest 
ended  June  18,  and  it  shows  a  further 
drop  in  egg  production  of  239  eggs ;  1,789 
eggs  were  laid  during  the  week ;  the  first 
time  for  more  than  three  months  that  the 
number  has  been  less  than  2,000.  In  the 


series  being  organized  by  C.  E.  Embree  un-  numuei  mie,  w<><>k  2  406  eaes  were  laid  express  business  themselves  in  the  r 

der  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  twenty-  .  .  A,  number  will  not  territory.  Whether  they  are  still  doing 

Department.  On  June  28  the  officers  of  all  this  yean  That  was  ah  I  do  not  know.  Another  thing ;  this  h 


they  had  already  sold  to  some  one  else  was 
made  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brady 


Bangor  and  organize  a  State  central  or- 

.  i  ,  <  <1.  _ _ »  TT  _  f  _ _ * 


be  reached  again  this  year, 
most  exactly  five  eggs  in  the  week  for  every 
bird  in  the  contest.  Two  pens  of  hens  have 


Fruit  is  generally  reported  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  There  was  local  damage  by  hail.  The 
greatest  injury  to  apple  orchards  was  by 
canker-worms  and  tent-caterpillars,  where 
they  were  not  sprayed. 

WALTER  WELLHODSB. 

Sec’y  Kansas  Hort.  Society. 

World  Crops. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  crop  information : 
Wheat,  Hungary  9,404,000  acres ;  Italy, 
11,738,000;  Canada,  9,926,000;  Japan,  1,- 
248,000 ;  Algeria,  3,372,000 ;  Tunis,  1,263,- 
000.  Rye :  Belgium,  642,000 ;  Denmark, 
682,000 ;  France,  2,998,000 ;  Hungary,  2,- 
949,000.  Barley  :  France,  1.869,000 ;  Hun¬ 
gary,  2,804,000  ;  Canada,  1,429,000  ;  Japan, 
3,123,000  ;  Algeria,  3,159,000  ;  Tunis,  1,102,- 
000.  Oats :  France,  9,896,000 ;  Hungary, 
2,724,000  ;  Canada,  9,486,000  ;  Algeria,  506,- 
000. 

The  estimated  production  in  bushels  is  as 
follows:  Wheat:  Spain,  117,374,000;  Brit¬ 
ish  India,  366,371,000;  Japan,  24,453,000. 
Rye  :  Spain,  27,960,000.  Barley :  Spain, 
63.481,000 ;  Japan,  95,587,000 ;  Tunis,  6,- 
146.000.  Oats  :  Spain,  25,105,000. 

The  estimated  area  planted  to  corn  in 
acres,  is  as  follows:  Spain,  1,147,000; 
France,  732,000;  Hungary,  7,188,000;  Italy, 
4,066,000. 

Railroads  and  Express. — I  just  noticed 
your  editorial  on  page  726  about  the 
Wells-Fargo  Co.  in  Washington  State.  To 
keep  history  straight  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  when  they  extended 
their  road  into  the  newly  opened  Indian 
reservations  in  northern  Nebraska  and 
southern  South  Dakota,  several  years  ago, 
instead  of  allowing  the  American  Express 
Co.  to  extend  their  service,  handled  all  the 

new 
so 
is  a 

great  dairying  country  here  in  eastern  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  often  the  Burlington  (C.  B.  & 


made  before  Supreme  Court  .Justice  Braoy  ganization  to  be  called  the  Farmers’  Union  ^m^Hne  with  the  pullets  all  through  Q.)  takes  the  cream  shipments  out  of  the 

'5  Ctorlo.  O  M«r.  . in  ot  the  state  of  Maine.  S3? °.Snd  tafe  Sadc  a  ‘reL.rk-  Ink  of  the  Adame  Cof.nd  carries  them 


opposing  a  motion  by  the  Waites  to  vacate 
an  order  for  their  arrest  obtained  in  be¬ 
half  of  Clarence  D.  Wilson,  of  North  Ben¬ 
nington.  Vt.  Mr.  Maas  told  the  court  that 


this  contest,  and  they 

THF  SUGAR  TNOTTTRY The  develon-  ably  good  showing.  It  has  geneial  y  been 

iMfiJiiu.  ine  develop-  __„umed  bv  poultrymen  that  hens  would 

th(:  beet  industry  in  Utah  little  chance  against  pullets  in 

and  Idaho  after  it  had  been  started  by  a 


in  a  special  freight  cream  car  just  back  of 
the  engine.  J.  H.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


ningron.  vi.  mr.  lviaas  uwu  ime  cvual  and  Idaho  after  it  had  been  started  Dy  a  have  b faJina^oontest  but  those  hens  have 

in  May,  1907,  a  representative  of  the  mere  accident,  and  the  benefits  which  the  hLtfn  manv  of  the  pullets.  C.  S. 

Waites  called  on  the  Vermont  farmer  aa<i  farmers  of  these  two  States  derived  through  actually  Renville  entered  a  pen  of  R.  C. 

after  meturins  the  immense  profit  to  be  the  sa]0  0f  SUgar  beets  were  described  June  ®  which  have  laid  more  eggs  than  a  head';  fat  cattle,  seven  cents;  beef  from 

19  at  the  hearing  in  the  Government’s  suit  pen  of  their  kind,  their  score  12  to  20  cents;  veal,  11  cents.  Butter,  25 

fnr  the  cli««nlntirm  nf  the  American  Suerar  anY  olaaI  PNU  ~  A  £i_, _ a  ’  i _ _ _ El  SS  On  mmh,  «1  - 


Horses  are  from  $100  to  $250 ;  cows,  $40 
to  $50 ;  hogs,  seven  cents ;  sheep,  $4  to  $5 


for  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Sugar  ““A  V.ca  the  next  highest  being  E.  S. 
Refining  Company  by  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  Edgerton’s  R.  C.  IK  I.  Red  *pullets,  579.  A. 
_s  TTJ-  "  -  j.  °ciark  entered  a  pen  of  Barred  Rock 


vice-president  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company.  The  story  was  told  in  response 
to  a  question  as  to  whether  there  was  much 
agitation  throughout  Utah  and  Idaho  about 
1900  for  the  erection  of  sugar  factories. 
Mr.  Cutler  said  the  whole  of  that  territory 
was  anxious  to  obtain  sugar  factories,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  were  in  need  of  creating 


hens  and  these  stand  third  in  a  class  of  12,  per  bushel  •  oats, 
with  a  score  of  535.  If  all  these  birds  wheat,  $1.15. 
could  be  carried  along  in  their  present 
quarters  for  another  year,  it  would  be  of 
some  value  to  learn  whether  the  pullets 
that  have  made  the  high  scores  in  their 

_ 1 1  ~4-  tt  e\n  r»  TirVAnl/I  luir  f  PWPf  PCTCT54  iT.hft 


cents ;  eggs,  20  cents.  Potatoes,  $1,  old ; 
new  potatoes,  $2.  Milk,  eight  cents  per 
quart.  Hay,  $28  to  $32  per  ton  ;  corn,  $1 
70  cents  per  bushel ; 

J«  c  s 

Chalk  Hill,  Pa. 


after  picturing  the  immense  profit 
made  in  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  got  him  to  sign  a  contract  for  two 
lots,  $250  down  and  $25  a  week.  The 
agent  told  the  farmer  that  he  would  have 
to  make  only  a  few  payments  bi  fore  Waite 
Bros,  would  sell  his  lots  for  him  and  he 
would  get  all  his  money  back  and  10  per 
cent  profit.  The  farmer  did  not  see  the 
propertv.  The  lawyer  said  that  the  farmer 
took  nearly  all  his  savings  to  make  the 
cash  payment,  and  then  raked  and  scraped 
ever 
to 

with 

selling  so  low  here  that  he  couldn  t  get  and  farms  were  mortgaged  heavily  because  keeiMiack  their  pullets^the  first  year,  with  per  100  pounds ;  cheese,  16  cents;  butter, 
anywhere  near  what  he  had  paid  at  pres-  0f  their  inability  to  find  a  market  for  pro-  the  exnectation  of  getting  a  larger  number  25  to  35  cents.  Hogs  six  cents  per  pound ; 


At  auction  in  Vermont,  60  cows  sold  at 
an  average  of  $50  each,  grade  Holsteins, 
three-year-old  registered  Holstein  bull,  $54 ; 


ent.  Finally  they  wrote  that  they  saw  a 
way  out,  and  offered  to  give  him  lots  in 
New  Jersey  for  the  Long  Island  property. 
Wilson  replied  that  he  wanted  his  money. 
Mr.  Maas  said  that  the  Vermont  farmer 
made  54  monthly  payments  up  to  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  when  Clarence  Bonynge.  the  sten¬ 
ographer,  happened  to  go  to  Vermont  and 
met  the  farmer.  The  latter  told  him  all 
about  the  investment,  and  showed  some  of 
the  letters.  Mr.  Bonynge  said  lie  would 
investigate,  and  lie  learned  on  his  return 
to  New  York  that  Frederick  J.  Waite,  who 
had  title  to  the  property,  transfers 
his  brother  on  May  12,  1909,  and 
later  the  brother  sold  it  to  John 
Mr.  Maas  said  that  the  property 
worth  $2500  in  the  first  place. 

A  fire  which  originated  from  a  gaso¬ 
lene  explosion  almost  totally  wiped  out  the 


inability  to  find  a  market  for  pro 
duce,  and  many  farms  had  to  be  sold  for 
tax  arrears.  The  Utah  Sugar  Company 
was  organized  without  any  thought  that 
sugar  could  be  produced  from  beets  grown 
near  the  factory,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  and  the 
plan  was  to  make  sugar  from  sorghum 
cane.  This  was  found  un  practicable  be¬ 
cause  of  frosts,  and  finally  beets  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  substitute.  The  first  three 
years  brought  heavy  financial  losses,  and 
only  the  bounty  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  State  of  Utah  saved  the 


the  expectation  of  getting  a  larger 
of  eggs  the  second  year.  They  make  a 
business  of  selling  day-old  chicks,  and  their 
idea  is  that  the  hens’  eggs  are  superior  or 
better  to  hatch,  and  give  stronger  chicks 
than  pullets’  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns 
of  F.  G.  Yost  have  increased  their  lead 
over  the  pen  of  English  birds,  the  score 
being  now  695  by  Yost’s,  to  68-  by  the 
English  pen.  During  the  week  Yosts  pen 
laid  23,  the  English  four  laid  17.  I  he 


veal  calves  eight  cents  per  pound,  alive. 
Weather  cold,  wet,  lots  of  frost.  June  20 
little  haying  done  yet.  Hay  crop  will  be  a 
record  yield.  a.  l.  b. 

Vermont. 

Short  crop  of  oats,  very  dry,  no  rain  for 
a  month.  Corn  looks  well,  good  crop  of 
wheat.  Pasture  all  drying  up  for  the  want 
of  rain.  Short  crop  of  meadow  grass ; 
barns  will  not  be  very  full  this  year  with 
mowing  grass.  Potatoes  are  drying  up  very 


beets.  The  farmers  paid  off  their  mort¬ 
gages,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  and  the  agitation 
for  more  factories  swept  over  the  country. 


are  the  highest  scorers,  but  there  are  quite 
a  number  that  are  close  to  the  OOO  inark. 
The  champion  laver  of  all  is  O. 


Wilson’s 


per  dozen,  19  cents. 
Jamesport,  L.  I. 


H.  P.  T. 
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the  rural 

Woman  and  the  Home  ,thc  “Zo°, .  ,are  the  jguanas •.  ,r,°»kal 

- — -  lizards  which  some  of  our  friends  tell 

us  taste  much  like  chicken  when 
fricasseed,  and  a  large  fruit-eating  bat 
which  appears  to  spend  its  whole  exist¬ 
ence  hanging  upside  down  in  silent 
meditation. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  MEMORY  SYSTEM. 

Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 
As  soon  as  you  have  done  it ; 

Forget  the  praise  that  fails  to  you 
The  moment  you  have  won  it ; 

Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 
Before  you  can  repeat  it ; 

Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 
Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 

Remember  every  kindness  done 
To  you.  whate’er  its  measure ; 

Remember  praise  by  others  won 
And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure ; 
Remember  every  promise  made 
And  keep  it  to  the  letter ; 

Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid 
And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 

Remember  all  the  happiness 

That  comes  your  way  in  living; 

Forget  each  worry  and  distress, 

Be  hopeful  and  forgiving : 

Remember  good,  remember  truth, 

Remember  heaven's  above  you, 

And  you  will  lind,  through  age  and  youth, 
True  joys,  and  hearts  to  love  you. 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 

* 

CoTTON-seed  oil  “butter,”  which  could 
be  sold  for  18  cents  a  pound,  is  said  to 
be  a  coming  food  that  may  help  to 
lower  the  cost  of  living.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  butter  substitutes  do  not  seem  to 

have  been  very  helpful  in  this  direction. 

* 

Gooseberry  sauce  is  considered  the 
ideal  accompaniment  for  baked  fresh 
mackerel  or  weakfish ;  it  is  also  liked 
with  cold  meat.  Boil  the  gooseberries 
in  just  enough  water  to  keep  from  burn¬ 
ing,  press  through  a  sieve  when  tender, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  each  cup¬ 
ful  of  pulp,  and  boil  down  until  quite 
thick.  It  may  be  spiced  if  desired.  A 
few  glasses  of  this  sauce  will  be  found 
desirable  for  Winter  use. 

* 

Here  is  a  baked  huckleberry  pudding 
that  is  highly  recommended:  Cream 
two  cups  of  light  brown  sugar  with 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  butter.  Then 
beat  into  the  mixture  four  eggs,  one 
at  a  time.  Add  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  one  quart 
of  stewed  huckleberries,  drained  well. 
Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  batter  as 
thick  as  cake  batter.  Bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  steady  oven. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

He 


That  recent  question  about  waking 
up  a  sleepy  Grange  is  an  interesting  one. 
Not  Granges  alone,  but  all  sorts  of 
local  organizations  suffer  from  similar 
somnolence,  where  there  is  no  special 
principle  to  fight  for,  or  no  wrong  to 
redress.  Too  much  peaceful  self-satis¬ 
faction  is  not  good  for  organizations  or 
individuals.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  into 
the  way  of  thinking  that  one’s  own 
environment  is  not  interesting.  Why 
isn  t  it  ?  Some  one  once  suggested  to 
William  Black,  the  novelist,  that  since 
every  conceivable  story  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  there  was  no  longer  any  fresh  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  novelist  to  use.  Black  res¬ 
ponded  that  so  long  as  the  world  held 
two  maids  and  a  man,  or  two  men  and 
a  maid,  and  all  the  infinite  amphitheatre 
of  earth  and  sky  and  sea,  there  was  all 
the  needed  material  for  a  great  novel. 
In  the  same  way,  every  rural  neighbor¬ 
hood  contains  the  opportunity  for  call¬ 
ing  out  the  best  in  character  and  citi¬ 
zenship.  If  a  local  organization  does 
not  unite  in  sweeping  off  its  own  door¬ 
step,  how  can  it  expect  to  possess  any 
power  in  greater  reforms?  Further¬ 
more,  we  want  to  realize  that  our  own 
immediate  surroundings  are  interesting. 
There  is  something  there  to  differentiate 
our  community  from  others,  whether  it 
is  a  bit  of  history,  a  bit  of  scenery,  or 
some  small  association  with  art  or 
literature.  Whatever  it  is  we  shall  help 
our  local  interest  by  making  the  most 
of  it.  It  is  not  material  things  alone — 
cooperative  buying  and  marketing,  the 
united  effort  to  redress  wrongs — that 
will  hold  an  organization  together,  but 
also  the  intangible  things  of  the  spirit. 


NEW-YORKER 
Preserved  Pineapple  and  Strawberry. 

A  Connecticut  reader  asks  the  rule 
for  preserving  strawberries  and  pine¬ 
apple  together.  This  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
recipe.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
some  one  who  can  give  this  information. 

How  to  Remove  Wall  Paper. 

One  of  your  readers  asks  about  this. 
It  is  a  dirty  job  at  best.  But  try  this 
way:  spray  the  walls,  using  a  fruit, 
whitewash  or  chicken  house  spray,  or, 
in  default  of  either  of  these,  a  whisk- 
broom  and  a  bucket,  with  warm  or  cold 
water.  Warm  is  best.  Use  plenty  of 
water,  and  wet  the  whole  room  at  the 
start.  Let  it  soak  in  for  20  minutes, 
and  then  apply  a  garden  hoe,  using 
putty  knife  for  corners.  The  advantage 
of  the  sprayer  is  that  you  can  work 
faster,  and  you  get  more  water  on  the 
paper  and  less  on  the  floor,  h.  h.  s. 


“The  Big  Sisters”  is  a  woman’s 
organization  recently  incorporated  in 
New  York,  its  chief  object  being  to  aid 
children,  especially  girls,  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquents,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  conditions  caus¬ 
ing  delinquency  or  improper  guardian¬ 
ship.  The  work  of  the  “Big  Sisters,” 
who  include  many  women  of  wealth  and 
social  prominence,  is  modeled  after  that 
of  “The  Big  Brothers,”  which  was 
organized  by  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  form¬ 
erly  clerk  of  the  Children’s  Court,  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  boys  arraigned 
in  the  court.  During  the  past  year  “The 
Big  Brothers”  have  aided  and  looked 
after  the  welfare  of  2,195  boys. 

* 

The  oldest  living  residents  of  New 
York  City  at  the  present  time  are  the 
huge  land  turtles  from  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  Bronx  Zoological  gardens.  Science 
puts  their  age  at  about  300  years;  they 
were  elderly  veterans  before  the  birth 
of  this  Republic,  and  yet  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  an  humble  peanut  from  a  visitor 
without  any  affectation  of  superi¬ 
ority,  or  partake  cheerfully  of  modern 
bananas.  These  turtles  are  considered 
excellent  for  food,  and  in  the  old 
dark  days  of  piracy  the  outlaws  of 
the  Pacific  used  to  visit  the  Gala¬ 
pagos  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  turtles  as 
fresh  meat;  it  is  believed  that  in  this 
way  they  have  been  colonized  in  many 
tropical  countries  where  they  were  not 
indigenous.  On  the  coast  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  India,  they  attain  a  weight  of 
200  pounds.  Among  other  oddities  at 


Tomato  Catsup. 

Will  you  kindly  ask  the  good  housewife 
readers  of  your  paper  to  give  their  favorite 
recipes  for  tomato  catsup?  I  cannot  get 
one  that  results  in  as  good  a  taste  as  the 
commercial  catsups,  that  will  keep  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  the  bottle  is  opened. 

a.  M.  c. 

The  following  are  good  recipes : 

Tomato  Catsup. — Pare  one-half  bushel 
tomatoes  and  cook  until  very  soft,  sift 
them,  taking  all  the  seeds  out.  Then 
cook  until  as  thick  as  you  desire  the 
catsup  and  then  add  one  quart  vinegar, 
one-half  pint  salt,  and  the  following 
spices:  One  tablespoonful  each  of 
cloves,  ginger  and  cinnamon,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  mustard,  black  pepper 
and  allspice,  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
cayenne  pepper.  Let  it  cook  10  minutes, 
then  bottle  and  cork  tight,  no  further 
sealing  is  needed  as  it  will  keep  for 
years  simply  corked. 

Tomato  Catsup  No.  2. — Wash  and  cut 
in  pieces  a  half  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes. 
Cook  in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite  iron 
preserving  kettle  till  soft  enough  to  put 
through  a  sieve,  which  will  remove 
the  skins  and  seeds.  To  the  pulp  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  pepper,  one-half  tablespoon 
allspice,  one-half  tablespoon  cloves  and 
one-half  pint  vinegar.  Let  the  tomato 
cook  for  several  hours  before  adding 
the  spices  and  vinegar.  Mix  the  salt 
and  spices  dry  in  a  bowl,  and  blend  well 
before  putting  into  the  tomato.  Cook 
till  quite  thick  and  put  in  bottles.  Store 
in  a  cool  cellar. 

We  always  advise  putting  catsup  in 
small  bottles;  then  it  is  used  up  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  if  kept  in  a  cold 
place  we  have  little  trouble  with  its 
fermenting.  Of  course  one  cannot  use 
preservatives  t*o  keep  it,  but  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  boiled,  put  in  sterilized  bottles 
and  kept  cool  there  should  be  little 
trouble. 


A  Miner’s  Safe. 

Seeing  the  request  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  S., 
page  709,  for  description  of  “Miner’s 
Safe  ’  I  write  to  describe  one  we  used 
when  at  a  mine  some  20  miles  from 
Prescott,  Arizona.  This  was  already 
in  the  camp  when  we  arrived  and  was 
fashioned  as  follows:  A  light  wood 
frame  about  four  feet  square  and  four 
feet  high,  running  to  a  peak  at  the 
center  of  the  top  about  six  feet  from  the 
base.  This  frame  stood  on  four  legs 
about  one  and  one-half  or  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  was  finished  com¬ 
pletely  with  wire  fly-screen,  had  a  shelf 
and  a  door.  The  whole  thing  was  then 
covered  with  burlap.  It  stood  in  a  shed 
at  the  rear  of  the  shack  and  the  ground 
underneath  sloped  gently  toward  the 
canyon  below.  At  the  top  of  the  peak 
was  a  hose  front  which  water  dripped 
constantly  onto  the  safe,  and  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  burlap.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  kept  meat  and  other  articles  cool  in 
the  warmest  weather  and  the  extra 
water  drained  away.  The  water  was 
piped  from  the  mine  above.  These  safes 
are  used  a  great  deal  in  the  West  by 
large  contractors  who  have  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  at  work,  far  away  from 
cities  and  shipping  points  and  who  have 
to  board  their  help. 

There  is  also  used  a  great  deal  in 
Southern  California,  a  safe  known  as 
a  “cool  closet”  or  cupboard.  It  is  the 
same  as  any  other  small  cupboard,  built 
in  the  house,  but  has  no  floor  nor  top. 
These  are  made  of  wire  fly-screen.  It 
has  movable  shelves  of  screen.  The  air 
circulates  in  through  the  cellar  and  out 
through  the  top  through  ventilators  set 
in  the  floor  or  walls  for  the  purpose. 
Each  apartment  in  the  large  apartment 
houses  of  Los  Angeles  has  its  own 
cooling  closet.  Of  course  the  screen 
shelves  are  stayed  with  slats  and  are 
movable.  The  door  to  this  closet  is 
solid.  e.  w.  B. 
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WATER ! 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  it  youl 
are  not  satisfied.  Write 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 

Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate— gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  ofyour 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
uear  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock— saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  EN8INE  CO 
P.O.Box  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
other  and  is  a 
H1®  '  MAKER.  Sizes 

10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple-  *“ 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  eto.  _ 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
the  hydraulic  press  mfg.  CO., 

id 7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, 

Or  Room  H9  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  Hew  York.  N.  Y. 


Wri  I  DRILLING 
"  J ui/L  MACHINES 


r  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
wells  m  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
oron  sills.  W  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong. 


Over 

shallow  v.  _ _ __ _ _  ^ 

^imnei!f  ith  engines  or  horse  powersr.Strong! 

and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  then 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CINK  LITTLE  POULTRY  FARMS  for  sale 

near  Miami.  Walter  Watdin  Investment  Co..  Miami.  Fla. 

DELAWARE  FARMS 

Money-making  farms  tliroughont  the  entire  State 
a'',re,uP;  1‘T0  stock,  implements  and  crops 
Pf1®'1  .included.  \\  e  offer  best  bargains,  and  pav 
fe  ST  railroad  fare.  Cataiog  free.  FORD  & 
IvLIS,  Inc.,  Dept.  5G,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  i.i'.H’S: 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
,?nT  .  CatainK  8ent  to  prospective  purchasers 

t.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  730  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


★ 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARIUS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  S  CO..  309  Bastable  Block 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fislier  Buildinp,  Chicano.  III! 

DFI  AWARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 

i  „  about  the  state  of  Red  Apples 

luscious  I  eaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm- 

OE  Address  STATE  BOARD 

O-b  AGRICULlUllIji,  DOVER,  DELAWARE. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
n  Fruit,  Truek,  Grain  aijd  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  tree.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Mil. 

$1,750  FOR  QUICK  SALE  $1,750 

42  acre  farm,  8  acres  of  timber,  sugar  bush,  5  cows, 
-  GO  chickens,  etc.  All  tools  and  crops,  pos* 
session  at  once,  $1,000  down,  close  to  good  town 

THE  BltUHGS  FARM  ATOICIt.  .Muawf  MW  TOM 

HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  MINNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay,  Vegetables,  Live  Slock,  Poultry.  Landslow’ 
Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXFIELD.  State  Immigra- 
t‘on  Commissioner.  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


GREAT  SACRIFICE!  LOOK! 

1' arm  of  130  acres,  ten-room  house,  two  large  barns, 
shop,  sheds,  fruit, _1J2  miles  from  railroad  town,  fif¬ 
teen  cows  and  heiters,  mower,  rake,  sulky  plow 
corn  planter,  wagons,  sleighs,  all  for  $3,200,  $1,500 
aopiovw  balance  five  per  cent.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Elmira.  New  York.  ' 

FOR  SALE,  DAIRY  AND  GRAIN  FARM 

°,uly.?  U1*!es  from  Deposit,  Delaware 
Co.  N.  Y.,  and  railroad,  church,  school,  neighbors 
close,  mail  delivered,  teRphone  in  house,  150  acres 
smooth  rich  land,  balance  woodland,  orchard 
spring  water  piped  to  house  and  barn,  9-room  new 
i'^,useik.  ar8?.J>arus'  holdings  excellent  condition, 
complete  with  wagons,  tools,  harness,  machinery, 

,  A  horses  and  29  head  of  cattle,  price  only  $7,500. 


Built  a  little  fence  of  trust 
Around  to-day  : 

Fill  the  space  with  loving  work 
And  therein  stay. 

Book  not  between  the  shel’tring  bars 
Upon  to-morrow. 

But  take  whatever  comes  to  thee 
Of  joy  and  sorrow. 

. _  - — Anonymous. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Flies!  Flies!  Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help  make  your  home  and 
premises  sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of  Tanglefoot 
Fly  Paper.  There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tanglefoot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper ; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the  most  flies  and  is  the  beat  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask  for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly  paper” 
you  may  get  a  cheap  imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up  or  glaze  over. 
Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  l\)  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1,  3,  10  and  20  lb.  cans. 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing  insects. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement  de¬ 
sired. 

The  first  group  shows,  7443,  girl’s 
dress,  6  to  10  years,  with  or  without 
trimming  portion  that  can  be  extended 
to  form  a  plastron  or  cut  off  to  form 
a  band,  with  or  without  trimming  on 
sleeves.  For  the  8  year  size  will  be 
required  2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  7460,  girl’s  tunic  dress,  8  to  12 
years.  With  round  or  high  neck,  elbow 
or  long  sleeves.  For  the  10  year  size 
will  be  required  4*4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  with  7  yards  of  banding 
as  shown  in  front  view,  3^4  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard  any 
width  for  the  tunic  44  yard  27  inches 
for  bands  as  shown  in  back  view.  7023, 
semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  For 


portion  that  can  be  extended  to  form 
a  plastron  or  cut  off  to  form  a  band, 
■with  or  without  trimming  on  sleeves. 
For  the  8  year  size  will  be  required  2)4 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide.  7455, 
girl’s  dress,  with  two-piece  skirt,  10  to 
14  years.  For  the  12  year  size  will  be 
required  4  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  1)4  yards  27  inches  wide  for 
frills,  4  yards  of  banding.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


the  medium  size  will  be  required  544 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  544 
yards  of  tucked  banding,  20  yards  of 
lace  banding.  7440,  child’s  one-piece 
dress,  2  to  6  years.  For  the  4  year  size 
will  be  required  1 )4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide  for  dress  with  1  yard 
27  for  trimming,  144  yards  27  inches 
wide  for  knickerbockers.  7465,  child’s 
one-piece  dress,  2  to  6  years.  With  or 
without  5'oke  and  trimming  portions  on 
sleeves  with  belt  passed  through  open¬ 
ings  or  arranged  over  dress.  For  the 
4  year  size  will  be  required  2  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide. 

The  second  group  includes  7178, 
peasant  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  With  col¬ 
lar  that  can  be  round  or  square  at  the 


front,  square  or  pointed  at  the  back. 
For  the  16  year  size  will  be  required 
1)4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
with  44  yard  27  for  collar  and  cuffs,  144 
yards  of  ruffling,  2  yards  of  lace  for 
frills  and  2  yards  of  banding.  7450, 
blouse  with  round  collar,  34  to  42  bust. 
With  elbow  or  long  sleeves,  scalloped 
or  straight  edges.  For  the  medium  size 
■will  be  required  2)4  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  44  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  collar  and  cuffs.  7466,  kimono  or 
house  gown.  34  to  44  bust.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  7)4  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  44  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs,  3)4 
yards  of  banding.  7443,  girl’s  dress,  6 
to  10  years.  With  or  without  trimming 


Pleasing  to  Palate  and  Eye. 

While  visiting  a  friend  yesterday,  I 
ran  across  two  or  three  recipes  news  to 
me  and  possibly  of  interest  to  someone 
in  the  Rural  household.  For  dessert  was 
served  an  attractive  form  of  cold  pud¬ 
ding  which  I  have  named :  “Silver  and 
Gold.”  Materials  needed  are  a  lemon 
and  such  supplies  as  are  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  kitchen  cabinets.  To  make, 
cook  the  juice  of  the  lemon  with  three- 
quarter  cup  of  sugar  till  a  clear  syrup 
results,  using  more  sugar  if  the  lemon 
happens  to  be  a  particularly  sour  one. 
Add  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  thicken 
the  mixture  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch.  When  cooked  till  trans¬ 
parent  pour,  boiling  hot,  over  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  wel\ 
and  after  pouring  into  a  mould,  or  into 
teacups  used  as  individual  moulds,  set 
on  the  ice  or  in  some  cool  place  where 
it  will  be  well  chilled.  Make  a  boiled 
custard  with  milk  and  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  and  chill  this  also.  At  time  of 
serving  invert  the  contents  of  the  mould 
in  a  pretty  dish  and  pour  the  custard 
around  it.  Or  if  cups  have  been  used 
place  each  little  cone  in  a  saucer  and 
surround  with  the  custard.  A  candied 
cherry  laid  on  the  top  of  each  cone 
gives  the  course  a  decorative  effect.  The 
silvery  white  part  should  be  just  stiff 
enough  to  keep  its  shape,  and  if  well 
beaten  it  will  be  of  light  texture  as 
well  as  tasty,  while  the  golden  custard 
will  make  a  pretty  color  contrast. 

In  the  evening  my  friend’s  grown-up 
son  made  molasses  candy  after  a 
formula  famous  among  the  men  of  his 
family.  It  was  amusing  to  see  his  quick 
and  skillful  way  of  handling  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Equal  amounts  of  molasses  and 
sugar  was  his  rule  and  I  think  he  put 
three  cups  of  molasses  and  a  trifle  less  of 
sugar  (because  the  supply  happened  to 
be  low)  into  the  deep  aluminum  sauce 
pan  which  was  next  instant,  bubbling 
upon  the  g«is  range.  He  let  it  mount 
almost  to  the  rim  before  stirring,  then 
presently  he  was  slicing  fully  an  inch 
off  a  pound  cake  of  butter  and,  after 
the  whole  had  boiled  a  while  longer,  he 
was  adding  soda  directly  from  its  jar, 
sprinkling  in  perhaps  more  than  a  table¬ 
spoonful;  he  judged  at  the  amount  by 
the  way  the  seething  mixture  took  on 
a  lighter  color.  Of  course  he  kept  the 
whole  stirred  with  a  big  spoon  during 
its  cooking  but  by  turning  the  flame 
lower  he  could  keep  the  stuff  at  a 
steady  boil  and  yet  not  stand  over  it 
continually.  He  estimated,  I  believe, 
that  it  boiled  about  20  minutes, -but  the 
sufficiency  was  decided  by  trying  if  it 
would  “make  a  bird’s  nest”  in  cold 
water.  If  when  dripped  around  and 
around  in  a  glass  of  water  it  retained 
the  shape  of  a  bird’s  nest,  then  it  was 
cooked  enough.  Taking  the  stew  pan 
off  the  fire  he  stirred  in  a  generous 
allowance  of  vanilla  extract,  fully  a 
tablespoonful,  I  should  judge.  His 
mother  and  I  bad  buttered  soup  plates 
ready,  als'o  a  long  tin  in  which  were 
the  picked  nut  meats  of  nearly  a  pound 
of  English  walnuts.  Of  course  any 
native  nuts  would  have  made  as  good 
candy,  but  this  was  in  a  city  kitchen. 
The  nut  taffy  and  the  rest  were  soon 
cooling  on  the  veranda  and  later  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  long  sweep  of  that 
young  man’s  arms  as  he  pulled  the 
candy  into  a  delicious  texture  and 
creamy  wliitness.  Candy-making  may  be 
an  unusual  accomplishment  for  a  col¬ 
lege-bred  youth,  but  is  sure  to  prove  a 
good  bid  for  popularity  in  any  man’s 
home  talents. 

My  friend  gave  me  a  recipe  for  an¬ 
other  candy  of  which  I  can  only  say 
that  it  sounds  good  and  bears  the 
exalted  name  of : 

Divinity  Candy* — One-half  cup  of 
corn  syrup;  one-half  cup  water;  two 
cups  sugar.  Cook  these  together  until 
when  dropped  into  cold  water  it  will 
crackle  against  the  side  of  the  glass. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  light  and 
dry  while  the  stuff  is  boiling  and  when 
it  is  done  pour  in  a  slow  stream  over 
the  egg,  beating  rapidly.  Add  chopped 
nuts,  a  cupful  or  less,  and  continue  beat¬ 
ing  till  too  hard  to  run  off  a  spoon, 
then  drop  in  small  cakes  and  set  away 
to  harden.  augusta  rose. 


Defective  Flavor  of  Canned  Fruit. 

When  fruit  from  a  perfectly  airtight 
glass  can  has  a  flavor  that  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  a  piece  of  burning 
rubber,  it  is  well  to  note  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  rubber  ring  used  on  the 
can  which  has  contained  the  fruit  in' 
question.  Some  ten  years  ago  or  more, 
a  white  or  cream  white  can  rubber  ap¬ 
peared  for  sale.  About  that  time  the 
present  writer  was  told  by  a  housewife 
o.f  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  all  her  peaches 
were  spoiled  in  flavor  that  had  been 
canned  using  the  new  white  rubbers. 
Ever  since  white  rubbers  have  been 
avoided.  In  fact  they  have  not  been 
seen  for  sale.  Possibly  too  many  house¬ 
wives  had  trouble  with  them,  as  they 
not  only  tainted  the  fruit,  but  became 
too  hard  to  use  again,  although  most 
housewives  are  getting  new  can  rubbers 
each  year.  Yet,  a  snugly  fitting  black 
flexible  rubber  may  be  used  while  it 
remains  in  that  condition. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


New  England  Tomato  Soup. — To  one 
quart  of  canned  tomatoes  add  one  pint 
of  hot  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  cloves, 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper ;  bring  to  a 
boil ;  in  the  meantime  put  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan;  when 
it  melts  put  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
Spring  onions,  one  tablespoonful  of 
parsley;  fry  five  minutes;  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water;  stir  into 
hot  tomato,  strain  and  serve  with  boiled 
rice. 

Cream  of  Vegetables. — Cut  one  turnip, 
a  carrot  and  a  potato  into  thin  slices; 
add  to  them  a  few  celery  tops,  a  bay 
leaf,  a  cupful  of  tomato  if  you  have  it, 
and  two  quarts  of  water  in  which  meat 
has  been  boiled.  Simmer  gently  for  one 
hour;  press  through  a  very  fine  sieve, 
return  the  mixture  to  the  fire  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  suet  rubbed  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Stir  until 
it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  add  a  grated 
onion,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Serve  with  crou¬ 
tons. 


Drink 
Nature's  Tonic 

Many  drinks  have  a  good  taste  and  a 
bad  effect.  The  Rootbeer  you  make 
from  Hire’s  Household  Extract 
tastes  good  and  does  good.  There’s 
health  and  strength  in  every  drop. 
It  agrees  with  everyone — gives  the 
ruddy  skin  that  betokens  pure  blood. 


HIRES’ 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

FOR  MAKING  OLD  FASHIONED 
HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


is  a  true  tonic.  Has  no  unpleasant 
reaction — is  made  of  roots,  bark, 
herbs  and  berries— the  simple  natu. 
ral  curatives  of  our  hardy  ancestors. 
On*  package  make*  5  gallons.  If  your  grocer 
Isn’t  supplied,  we  will  mail  you  a  pack¬ 
age  on  receipt  of  2  5c.  Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO. 
225 North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 

In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913  bicy¬ 
cle.  IVritc/or  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  1 

1912  Models  *P  W  ro  " 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1910  &  1911  Models  C7 
all  of  best  makes.  ..  M  t  ^ 

\ tOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheel* 

All  makes  and  models,  d>a 

good  as  new .  wv  *®  wO 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  » 

'cent  deposit ,  pay  tae  freight,  and  allow 

IO  DAY’S  FREtt  TRIAL* 

''TIRES,  coaster  brako  rear  wheels,  lamp®, 

f  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  ai 
half  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  oux 
catalogues  and  offer.  Write  tieno . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  D«pt.E  80  CHICAGO 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  dean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  ft 
HAROLD  BOM3SR8,  IbO  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y 

LOCAL  AGENTS  can  make  good  money  selling  patented 
specialty  next  30  days.  Sells  readily,  big  com¬ 
mission.  QUIGLEY  &  CO..  Port  Richmond,  S  I  .  New  York 

DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops 
T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  Standart  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Anty  Drudge’s  b&m  hint 

Anty  Drudge — “Well,  well!  Mother  Smith,  what  is  the 
matter?  You  look  as  though  you  had  lost  your 
prize  chickens.” 

Mother  Smith — “Oh,  no!  it’s  not  that.  When  the  men 
wash  bandages  and  stable  sheets  down  at  the  barn, 
they  come  up  and  bother  me  for  a  cake  of  soap  and 
a  bucket  of  boiling  water.  I  wish  to  goodness  they 
could  do  without  hot  water.” 

Anty  Drudge — “They  can.  Just  give  them  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  for  the  bam.  They  can  use  that  with  cool 
water  and  the  things  will  wash  out  clean  and  sweet.” 

A  wise  farmer  never  overworks  his 
horses.  Tired  animals  lose  their  efficiency. 

Why  don’t  you,  Mrs.  Farmer,  be  as  wise 
as  your  husband  ?  Why  do  you  wear  your¬ 
self  out  on  washday  so  that  you  are  un¬ 
fitted  for  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week? 

You  can  make  washing  easy. 

Try  the  Fels-Naptha  way.  Put  your 
clothes  to  soak  (after  rolling)  in  cool  or 
lukewarm  water  with  Fels-Naptha|  Soap, 
wash  up  your  dishes,  come  back  and  rub 
out  the  clothes,  rinse — and  they  are  ready 
to  hang  out.  Sounds  too  good  ?  But  it’s 
true.  Just  try  it.  Buy  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  before  next  washday  and  follow  direc¬ 
tions  on  red  and  green  wrapper . 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SELLING  IMMUNE  BREEDING  HOGS. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  vaccinated 
pigs,  some  good  authorities  think  they  all 
should  be  vaccinated  to  prevent  hog 
cholera,  etc.  This  makes  the  pig  expensive, 
and  I  write  to  see  if  you  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  advertise  pigs  vaccinated.  Of 
course  that  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
pigs,  but  it  might  please  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple.  Do  you  in  your  judgment  think  it 
would  pay  me  to  go  to  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  or  is  there  any  other  remedy  which 
would  prevent  hog  cholera?  breeder. 

The  immunizing  of  hogs  by  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  practical  and  successful,  and 
should  be  undertaken  by  every  breeder 
in  whose  district  the  disease  has  been 
prevalent.  Otherwise  it  is  unusual  to 
vaccinate,  but  it  might  prove  a  good 
business  practice  to  do  so.  The  loss 
would  be  slight ;  but  there  would  be 
some  loss,  as  the  double  method  of 
vaccination  would  have  to  be  employed. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

I  think  the  breeders  of  hogs  in  New 
York  State  should  go  slow  in  regard 
to  the  vaccination  of  breeding  stock 
with  hog  cholera  serum.  Hog  cholera 
has  gained  a  foothold  in  very  few  places 
in  this  State,  usually  in  connection  with 
a  few  rather  large  feeders  who  use 
city  garbage,  and  who  go  to  the  stock 
yard  centers  for  their  feeders.  There 
is  little  hog  cholera  on  the  farms  in  this 
State.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
vaccination  with  hog  cholera  serum 
causes  immunity  for  quite  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  long  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  the  farmer  against  loss  in  Spring 


farms  died  or  were  sold  before  they 
became  sick,  cholera  immune  hogs  to 
restock  with  were  much  sought  after 
and  handsome  prices  offered.  But  few 
hogs  changed  hands,  as  the  owners 
desired  to  retain  their  immune  stock 
for  obvious  reasons.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  breeder  of  purebred  breeding 
hogs  is  immunizing  his  stock  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition,  but  where  such  a 
breeder  is  liable  to  cholera  infection  or 
desires  to  sell  to  sections  where  cholera 
has  been  rampant  inoculation  should 
pay  well  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
could  sell  no  hogs  at  all  for  breeding 
if  cholera  existed  near  his  farm  if  his 
hogs  were  not  immune.  Inoculation  of 
breeding  hogs  may  soon  be  regarded 
as  an  actual  necessity,  and  be  demanded 
just  as  honest  pedigrees  and  registra¬ 
tion  are  now.  The  serum  and  virus 
treatment  is  not  so  expensive  that  it 
would  not  pay  where  circumstances  oc¬ 
casion  a  demand  for  immunity.  Where 
no  cholera  has  existed  for  years 
it  would  not  pay,  because  the  farmers 
would  not  be  awake  to  the  importance 
of  immunity,  but  a  cholera  scare  would 
quickly  change  matters. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  OF  STARK  CO., 
OHIO. 

Ten  or  15  years  ago  there  were  but 
few  cows  kept  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  now.  There  was  not  one  silo  where 
there  are  25  now,  and  I  believe  the 
number  will  double  in  the  next  two 
years.  With  the  exception  of  what 
milk  was  sold  in  the  nearby  towns  it 


Stockmen!  Tuberculosis 
'•Will  Kill  Your  Profits! 


STARK  COUNTY,  O.,  DAIRY  STOCK.  Fig.  305. 


pigs  that  he  fattens  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter.  h.  h.  wing, 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cor¬ 
nell. 

The  plan  suggested  seems  feasible 
and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  tried  in 
a  few  cases.  I  do  not  now  recall  the 
names  of  any  firm  or  individual  who 
has  tried  this  method,  but  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  I  have  seen  advertisements  of 
some  of  the  Western  breeders  to  the 
effect  that  their  herds  are  kept  inocu¬ 
lated  and  all  of  the  stock  sold  is  guaran¬ 
teed  cholera-proof.  My  impression  is 
that  the  public  has  been  rather  slow  to 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  immunity 
from  cholera.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
breeders  who  have  followed  this  plan 
have  found  it  altogether  satisfactory  or 
profitable.  The  use  of  such  animals  by 
the  purchaser  of  course  offers  no  im¬ 
munity  except  to  the  animals  that  have 
been  inoculated.  The  loss  from  hog 
cholera  was  very  heavy  in  the  corn  belt 
States  last  Autumn ;  yet  breeders  are 
prone  to  forget  past  experiences.  I 
doubt  if  the  serum  and  blood  inocula¬ 
tion  giving  permanent  immunity  from 
cholera  will  be  very  generally  adopted 
for  some  years  to  come.  Breeders  seem 
to  look  for  relief  to  the  State  serum 
plants  in  times  of  greatest  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  which  is  usually  in  the 
Autumn  or  early  Winter.  We  are  sel¬ 
dom  troubled  with  cholera  at  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  in  this  locality. 

Iowa  Ag’l.  College.  c.  F.  curtiss. 

Immunity  from  cholera  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  value  of  breeding  hogs, 
and  especially  so  where  the  disease  has 
recently  existed.  Such  immunity  must 
be  permanent  or  rather  must  be  of 
longer  duration  than  that  produced  by 
the  use  of  serum  alone,  so  the  serum 
and  virus  simultaneous  treatment  must 
be  used  if  the  value  of  breeding  hogs 
is  to  increase  to  a  prospective  buyer  in 
a  cholera  infested  region.  In  sections 
here  where  all  the  hogs  on  the  different 


was  all  kept  on  the  farms  and  separated 
with  water  separators  or  crock,  and 
cream  churned  by  hand  and  sold  to  the 
village  grocery.  The  skim-milk  was  fed 
to  the  pigs  and  calves,  the  calves  all 
being  raised  for  beef  production.  But 
as.  the  price  of  butter,  cheese  and  whole 
milk  has  advanced  these  conditions  have 
brought  on  lower  prices  for  beef,  con- 
sidqring  the  time  it  took  to  grow  it 
and  the  large  amount  of  feed  required 
compared  with  the  short  time  required 
•for  the  production  of  veals  and  small 
amount  of  feed  required  for  them. 
They  have  been  able  to  put  their  pro¬ 
duct  on  the  market  sooner  and  with 
more  profit. 

The  higher  prices  have  created  a  great 
demand  for  cows  (Holsteins  especially). 
Almost  every .  farm  in  some  localities 
has  cows  which  have  some  Holstein 
blood  in  them,  if  not  purebred  and 
registered.  The  Holstein  is  preferred 
above  all  other  dairy  cows  as  a  rule 
and  is  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  The 
increased  number  of  cows  being  kept 
and  the  high  prices  in  Winter  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  demand  for  Winter  feed 
that  will  produce  milk,  which  requires 
silage,  clover  and  Alfalfa,  which  re¬ 
quire  silos  and  liming  of  the  land 
Alfalfa  is  not  being  grown  with  much 
satisfaction  yet  as  a  rule. 

The  making  of  butter  on  the  farm 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
cream  is  gathered  with  the  cream 
wagon  in  the  cases  where  there  are  less 
cows  kept,  and  shipped  direct  to  the 
creamery  by  those  who  keep  more  cows. 
A  great  many  sell  their  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory.  Some  ship  their  milk 
to  .Cleveland  and  other  small  cities, 
while  a  few  farmers  have  equipped 
themselves  with  gasoline  engines  and 
power  churns.  As  a  result  these 
changes  are  making  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  farm  land.  l.  h.  mowls. 

Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  N.- Y  — The  sort  of  stock  Mr.  Mowls 
is  interested  in  is  shown  at  Fig.  305. 
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Consult  Your 
Veterinarian 


It  takes  more  feed,  a  longer  time,  and  more  work 
to  fatten  infected  cattle  than 
healthy  stock.  They  seldom 
reach  full  weight.  Don’t  let 
Tuberculosis  kill  your  profits. 
Have  your  Veterinarian  test 
your  stock.  Weed  out  the  in¬ 
fected  animals.  Veterinarians 
place  full  confidence  in 

Mulford  Tuberculin 

“The  Reliable  Test” 

Every  step  in  its  production  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  experts,  and 
every  lot  is  tested.  If  human  life  de¬ 
pended  upon  it,  we  couldn’t  make  it 
any  better.  The  reliability  of  all  our 
products  has  given  the  Mulford  Labor- 
^  atories  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Other  Mulford  Products 
Blackleg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines,  HogCholera  Serum, 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  Abortion  Vaccine. 

Send  for  Tuberculin  Literature 

Tells  how  to  prevent  spread  of  disease,  and  precautions  to 
be  observed.  It’s  worth  a  stamp.  Send  now— don’t  wait. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Chemists,  Pbiladelpbia 

New  York  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Boston 

San  Francisco  Chicago  Atlanta  Toronto 

Kansas  City  Seattle  New  Orleans 


■1U 


$10,000.00 

Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  von  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  sav  it 
*8-we  would  not — dare  not — dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisfy  yon,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar- 
anteeit  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory— save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLER  ds  ZOOK  C0.,“  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


This  engine  is  a  double 
bargain— a  bargain  in  quali« 
ty  and  a  bargain  in  price. 

It  has  always  been  the  lowest  priced 
high-grade  gasoline  engine  on  the  market 
and  has  now  been  proven  (he  B2ST  by  de- 
feating  all  other  makes  in  two  world’s  compe¬ 
titions.  Two  Regular  Stock  Engines  won  the 
gold  medals  at  the  International  Expositions.  . 
Budapest,  Hungary,  July  1911,  and  Turin,  Italy," 
September  1911. 

TheWATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE' 

has  been  on  the  mar- 1 
ket  for  over  19  years. | 
Built  in  one  of  the 
biggest  factories  iu  I 
.the  world,  with  a 
[  capacity  of  nearly  1 
|  40,000  Gasoline  En-  1 
<•  ginee  a  year. 

Froet  proof,  starts 
easy  in  winter. 

Parte  inter- 
changeab 1 e. 

Free  catalog. 


5 

Year 

Gumrifc? 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
184  W.  3rd  Ave. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


MINERAL 

■J”  "-HE  AVE 

REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Hors" 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain  _ _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3  Package 

1  will  cure  any  case  or" 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

4  Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!<a^=s** 

a  da  m  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

Nk  MB  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running; 

M  CA  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  H ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
,  a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  , 
larger  siren  up  to  6  1-2  shown  here. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  **direct-from-factory’*  offer. 

1  Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  LUi 

2161  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


l 


■PUBYOUNG  men  WANTED  to  learn 

VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
<■'  Y  vjlfree.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.16,  Grand  Rapids,  Micli. 


Cow-Ease- 

Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

.  .and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 
plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
irepaid  to  your  address  a 
.lalf-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis- i 
souri  River  and  forCanada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1.50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

C  ARPENT  ER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


A4.:  •  .THS - 

F.-'.-animaiJ 

FRIENa 

Keeps  flics  and 
.  other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas 
ture — longer  than  any  imita 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

-  J  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

^aFJVIT  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 

enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
-iOO  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  tatie- 
factory .  Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HflVflaA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
other  lame- 
n  o  s  s .  8  5 

years  of  re- 

- -  markable 

f  results.  $1  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.  At 
I  all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
I  Book,  -Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 
I  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendal  I  Co. ,  Enosburg,  FLIb.V  t. 

%.  S.  —  L  ,1  <1 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone,^, - — 


1912. 
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The  Henyard. 


Ducks  as  Scavengers. 

A  friend,  a  flower  lover,  has  a  pair  of 
l’ekin  ducks.  She  informs  me  that  they 
keep  her  roses  and  all  her  plants  free  from 
all  insect  pests  and  do  no  injury  whatso¬ 
ever.  even  cleaning  up  the  nasturtiums 
from  lice  which  of  late  have  been  a  pest. 
Her  neighbor,  who  has  a  vegetable  garden, 
said  he  should  not  bo  obliged  to  spray  his 
cucumbers,  as  her  two  ducks  paid  him 
daily  visits  and  cleaned  up  the  beetles.  I 
am  wondering  if  they  can  digest  squash 
bugs.  How  long  has  this  been  known? 

Slassadhnsetts.  h.  d.  d. 

It.  5L-1L- — Ducks  are  noted  as  scavengers. 
They  will  eat  almost  anything.  AVe  have 
heard  of  them  eating  potato  beetles,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  induce  them  to  do 
so.  Mill  they  eat  squash  bugs?  AVho  can 
name  the  duck's  diet? 

Cannibalistic  Chicks. 

On  page  713  G.  W.  1j.  asks  about  can¬ 
nibalism  in  little  chicks.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  it,  and  know 
that  free  range  will  not  always  stop  it.  It 
is  not  lack  of  animal  food,  as  the  worst 
flock  I  ever  saw  had  beef  scraps  before  it 
all  the  time.  AVe  have  had  a  flock  start 
it  at  three  days  old.  It  is  very  easy  to 
stop  if  you  know  how.  AVe  attach  a  piece 
of  fresh  beef,  lean,  and  from  the  neck  of 
the  beef  is  best,  to  a  wire  so  it  hangs 
an  inch  above  the  floor  of  the  brooder. 
The  chicks  satisfy  their  abnormal  craving 
and  in  doing  so  get  all  the  exercise  they 
need.  A'ou  can  get  a  lot  of  fun  watching 
them  hang  on  and  swing  trying  to  get  a 
bit  off  that  tough  lean  beef.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  replace  the  meat  if  it  gets  dry, 
but  it  only  takes  a  couple  of  ounces  at  a 
time  and  cures  every  time,  any  case  of 
cannibalism.  F.  q.  wiitte. 


Inbreeding  Pigeons. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  mated  pigeons  for  my 
son.  Now  they  have  bad  their  fourth  pair 
of  young  ones.  Is  it  proper  to  have  these 
young  ones  mate  or  get  new  mates  for 
them?  .j.  h.  w. 

It  is  generally  considered  safer  to  avoid 
inbreeding  pigeons.  Hence,  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  mating  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
would  be  the  case  when  nest  mates  are 
mated.  Frequently  brothers  and  sisters  are 
mated  for  a  few  generations  without  seri¬ 
ous  results,  where  especial  attention  is 
given  to  using  only  vigorous  individuals. 
In  breeding  is  practiced  where  positive  re¬ 
sults  are  desired  in  emphasizing  some  spe¬ 
cial  quality  that  it  is  desired  to  perpet¬ 
uate  in  the  offspring. 


Prices  for  Eggs. 

A'ou  ask  for  prices  received  for  farm 
products.  This  is  how  I  have  sold  my  eggs 
the  past  year.  Those  that  I  sell  at  retail 
are  packed  in  regular  30-dozen  size  second¬ 
hand  cases  in  cartons  containing  one  dozen 
each  and  sent  to  some  friend  or  customer 
who  receives  them  and  pays  the  express, 
which  1  deduct  from  their  bill.  Other  cus¬ 
tomers  then  call  or  send  for  eggs  in  lots 
of  from  one  to  seven  dozen  at  the  house  of 
the  person  to  whom  I  ship  them.  See 
prices  below ; 


B911  Wholesale  Retail 

Hunc  . 19  cents  25  to  30  cents 

July  . 24  25  to  30 

August  .  -  .  _ _ 27  35  to  40 

September  ....35  »  40  to  45 

October  .  ..  ,  ..  -  ..85  to  40  45 

November  .......  .42  to  45  45  to  50 

December  .....48  55 

1912. 

January  .....  .50  00 

Feb  run  yy  ... _ 40  to  45  50 

March  . 40  to  41  Av.  40 

April  . 21  y2  35  to  40 

May  . 21%  to  22  35 


.Tune.  July,  August,  April  and  May, 
wholesale  sold  to  commission  houses.  The 
other  months  are  wholesale  bought  by  me 
at  what  local  tradesmen  paid.  J.  G.  d. 

Long  Island. 


Another  Hen  Record. 

AVe  manage  to  make  a  few  hens  more 
than  pay  for  their  keep.  The  following  is 
our  record  : 

October  12,  purchased  six  pullets ....  $10.00 

October  28,  purchased  15  hens .  14.00 

November  12,  purchased  12  pullets...  20.38 
November  12,  purchased  two  cockerels  5.00 

Total  . . $49.98 

INCOME. 


Oct.  27  to  Nov.  30 . . 

Eggs 

laid. 

.  23 

Money. 

$.65 

Feed. 

$5.22 

December  . - 

.  99 

4.70 

4.15 

January,,  1912  . 

.  291 

15.90 

4.70 

February  . . 

.  31-6 

13.25 

4.85 

March  - ....  .-  — 

18.97 

4.70 

April  . . 

.  44G 

18.90 

3.28 

May  . 

..  43S 

15.55 

7.37 

Totals  . 

.2131 

$87.92 

$34.27 

We  received  60  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs 
from  December  1  to  March  31,  and  50  cents 
per  dozen  during  month  of  April  and  40 
cents  per  dozen  ever  since.  The  pullets 
are  all  R.  C.  It.  I.  Reds,  and  the  hens  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds.  The  feed  was  given  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  consisted  of  two  parts  wheat  to 
one  part  oats.  Cut  bone  and  meat  scraps 
were  given  three  times  a  week. 

The  success,  if  success  it  be.  is  due 
mainly  to  oareful  and  almost  individual  at¬ 
tention.  regular  feeding,  and  trying  to  keep 
all  the  birds  happy.  They  were  not  fright¬ 
ened,  chased  or  roughly  handled.  Careful 
attention  was  given  to  their  health,  and 
no  soouer  did  one  of  them  develop  a  cold 
than  it  was  received  in  the  hospital,  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  with  a  crash  towel  (it’s  sur¬ 
prising  how  they  liked  it)  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment  given.  The  birds  don’t  know  what 
rough  treatment  means.  Neighbors  have 
tried  to  scare  them  out  of  their  yards  by 
“shooing.”  but  they  won’t  “shoo.”  I  might 
add  that  the  May  feed  bill  seems  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest,  but  it  takes 
more  money  to  feed  100  extra  little  “reds” 
who  seem  to  be  hungry  all  day  and  chase 
the  owner  around  the  yard  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  feeding  time.  I  might  add  that  about 
one  dozen  settings  were  sold  at  $1.25  per 
setting.  H.  citket. 

New  York. 


Chick  Rations. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  growing  ration 
for  young  chicks  from  about  one  month  of 
age  on?  My  chicks  are  Plymouth  Rocks 
(Barred)  and  are  being  raised  in  a 
brooder ;  have  free  range.  Is  it  best  to 
separate  the  roosters  and  pullets,  and  will 
the  same  ration  do  for  both?  I  want  the 
pullets  for  Winter  layers,  and  would  like 
to  market  the  roosters  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ringoes,  N.  J.  *J.  J.  s. 

The  ration  recommended  by  the  Cornell 
Station  for  growing  chicks  is  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  corn  meal  and  sifted  beef 
scrap,  of  each  three  parts  by  weight,  to 
which  may  be  added  one  part  of  bone  meal. 
This  is  a  good  formula,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  it  exactly,  as  either  the  pro¬ 
portions  or  the  ingredients  may  be  changed 
to  suit  conditions  or  convenience.  This 
mash  may  be  fed  both  dry  and  moistened 
with  either  water  or  skim-milk.  If  it  is 
desired  to  push  the  chicks  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  well  to  feed  them  a  moist  mash 
at  least  once  daily,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  it  dry,  in  hoppers,  constantly  before 
them.  For  whole  grain,  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  wheat  with  two  of  cracked  corn 
is  a  good  one.  or  these  proportions  may 
be  reversed  if  thought  best.  It  is  best  to 
separate  tile  pullets  from  the  roosters  as 
soon  as  .you  can  distinguish  the  sex  of 
each,  and  place  the  cockerels  in  semi-con¬ 
finement  where  they  may  he  fed  on  a  more 
fattening  ration,  of  which  cornmeal  may 
well  make  up  the  greater  part.  If  you 
have  hut  a  few  to  feed,,  it  will  probably 
pay  to  mix  tile  cornmeal  with  boiling  water 
and  thus  partly  cook  it.  m.  b.  d. 


■Wtten  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


JS  WlxCE 


Eureka  stock 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and 
2  raos.  to  2  years 
Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all 
Collie  Pups 
variety  of  POULT.K 
EDWARD  WALTER, 


West  Clvester,  Fa. 


High-crass  Berkshire  pigs  For  sale. 

WILLI  AM  L.  MORRIS,  Greenwood.  Del. 


HOGS  and  POULTOT-STX.’S 

ner  Buck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Sued  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


SIIEEIP 


TRANQITILTTY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
Oue  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Dunks,  IVIgr _ ALLAMPCHT,  N.  J. 


TUNIS  SHEEP 


The  leading  breed  for  early 
market  LrihIis.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.ls*.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


II T  CT|in-T0M  0UCflT’  JUNI0R  :  Chestnut  stal- 

H  I  wlwu  lion.  Service  foe,  ten  dol'nrs.  For 

particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 

Pcrcheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A  AV.  GREEN,  Route  ] , 
Middiefield.  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell.  ()., 
on  Penna.  R.R.  JO  miles  north  of  A'oungstown,  O. 


CUCTI  A  kin  ANO  LARGER  PONIES  broken  for  small 
Oil  LI  LHli  u  children.  Also  stallions,  brood  mares 
and  colts.  F.  STEWART,  Espyvillo.  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HOLSTEIN  TRIO 

Bull  Calf  2  months  old  out  of  son  of 
King  of  Pontiac  to  a  30  pound  dam.  Two 
heifer  Calves  3  months  old,  sire  Sir  Ductl¬ 
ess  Korndyke  De  Kol  out  of  high  produc¬ 
ing  dams.  $300. 

SAJ3ARAMA  FARM,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


ttn  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  large  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  and  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELA’OU,  Somervit,t,e  N.  J. 

CflD  CAI  C— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1811, 
run  wHLt  First  Prize  Ear  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
College  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  of  Blooin- 
ville  228508,  $125.  College  King  Bellefontaine 
dropped  August  19,  1910.  Sire,  College  King  Rex 
80338.  Dam,  Bellefontaine  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  in  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 
Sire.  Count  Bective  4220  H.  C.  Dam,  Imp.  May 
Times  23179,  $85.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5, 1911,  largely  whito,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  hy 
Homestead  Girl  DeKol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

rnn  C  A|  C — lie  ^irtered  Holstein-Fric^ian  Bull  Calf  from  3 
rUQ  OALl  year  olrl  cow  that  produced  92>£  lbs.  milk  in 
,one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  Rood  for  leBs  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

npOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  associa- 

TION,  Box  L4 ,  Trumanslmrg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALEHS 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  low.  as 

no  use  for  same  now.  L.  M.  Hallenbeck,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires  ££2™ %bJ.  FS! 

From  10  months  down  to  a  few  days  old — $100.00  to 
$25.00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old,  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  ouch.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON,  N.  V. 

Breed  Up— Not  lkiwn'1'.T«Sul«2S,S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  DANDY  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  $25.00. 

Edgewoop  Farm,  R.  2,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

IWillr  Pmdlicppc  fur  New  i  ork  City  market 
lulllY  riUUUOClo  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy,  New  York 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES 

Write  for 

‘  Y. 


Short-nose  type,  large  litters,  low  prices.  Write 
circular.  J.  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester,  N. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  sendee.  May  pigs. 
Order  now.  Glen  MARX  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

ftlirp  U I D  C 0 -GTJEKNSKY S- Service  boars 
Iillr.MlInr.N  and  gilts  now  ready.  Service 
UIILUlilllkU  bull  ami  bui|  calves. 

mnOBHBm  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

CHESHIRE  CUTS  BRED  ;  ," 


0.  i.  C.’s  of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring; Pigs , 

.  . .  — _ -  _ -  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  I. 

D UR 0 G S“?PRI--P--8’  ?7  00— pediKree<1- 


s 


S.  A.  WEEKS _ DeGraff,  Ohio. 


HELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


— Prize  win¬ 
ner.  Also 
Ready  to  ship. 

CADIZ,  OHIO. 


For  Sale— Duroc  Jersey  Boar 

choice  Collie  Pups,  cheap. 

J.  H.  LEWIS, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  ■  Prize  Herd 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  furrow  in  July;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piunrietor,  Marhledale,  Couu. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
*  *  tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERT0N,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

1 — 12  weeks  old.  $5  and 
$6  each.  Going  to 
sell  25  at  this  price.  Send  your  order  to 

NORMAN  €.  DAVIS,  Selbyvilie,  Delaware 

rnn  P  1  j  r-LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 
lUn  OfILC  Safe  in  pig.  Registered  stock.  $40 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2  years’ old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


I 

I 

I 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  North  Dakota  Farmer  reports: 

"The  Johnston  Farm  and  Stock  Company  are 
Planning  to  have  1,000  head  of  dairy  cattle  on  their 
.fourteen  farms  and  have  already  selected  200.  They 
have  chosen  Holsteins. 

The  Holstein  is  a  popular  breed  all  over  the  country. 
Over  200,000  have  been  registered  and  the  number  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.” 

The  Holstein  is  the  business  man’s  cow. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt* 


S.  R.  FEIL, 

President- 
Registered 


No  More  Losses  from  Worms ! 


MARK 


Here's 
the  Proof: 


- ep  » _ _  _ _  __  _ 

time,  both  when  at  pasture  and  in  the  bam. 


;p  all  the 

the  " 


Your  Stock  60  Dags  Before  You  Pa 

Worms  are  conquered  at  last!  No  more  worm-infested, 
dying  lambs  and  sheep;  no  more  half-starved  ‘  ‘boarders” — no  more 
worm  losses.  I  am  wiping  out  the  greatest  curse  of  the  whole  sheep¬ 
raising  business.  I’ll  rid  your  flock  of  worms — prove  it  or  no  pay. 

T»ADC  - 


PRICES 

40  lbs.  $2.26,  100  lbs.  $5, 
200  lbs.  $9.  300  lbs.  $13.00. 
600  lbs.  $21.12.  No  ship- 
ment  made  of  less  than  40 
lbs.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 
only  in  Trade-Marked  Sal- 
Vet  packages. 


.. _ _ _  pi _ _ 

The  sheep  like  it,  and  we  can  truthfully 
that  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms,  although 
we  have  run  sheep  in  our  pastures  quite 
thickly  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  HENRY 
L.  WARDWELL.,  Ex-Pres.  of  Amer.  Shrop¬ 
shire  Assn,.  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

We  find  Sal- Vet  an  invaluable  asset  to  suc¬ 
cessful  sheep  farming.  Every  sheep  on  our 

Blace  is  in  healthy,  thrifty  condition.  GEO. 
IcKERROW  &  SONS,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

For  their  own  good,  I  would  recommend 
Sal-Vet  to  all  sheep  men.  It  will  destroy 
every  stomach  worm  in  the  flock  and  keep 
your  sheep  and  lambs  free  from  them.  We 
nave  over  1.200  pedigreed  Hampshire  Downs, 
and  every  sneep  is  absolutely  healthy.  If  oar 
Southern  sheep  men.  or  Hheep  men  anywhere, 
will  give  Sal-Vet  a  good,  fair  trial,  they  will 
say  the  same  as  I  do,  “Sooner  be  without 
sheep  then  Sal-Vet.”  ROBT.  S.  BLA STOCK, 
Mgr.  Sheep  Dept.,  Walnut  Hall  Stock  Farm, 
Donerail,  Ky. 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 

Mi. Ui  PAX.  OFF. 

is  a  wonderful  medicated  salt,  which  I  will  send  you  to  try  60  days  without 
penny  in  advance.  Put  it  where  your  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  in  fact  every  animal 
on  your  place,  can  run  to  it  freely  And  they  will  doctor  themselves.  Watch 
the  results — pay  if  pleased.  1  take  all  the  risk.  Read  my  offer  below.  , 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


WARNING  I 


Like  all  other  good  things,  Sal-Vot  ia  Imi¬ 
tated  closely  in  name.  Such  imitation  is  in¬ 
tended  to  deceive  you.  Look  for  the  Sal-Vet 
name  and  trademark.  Take  no  substitute  if 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  best  results  at  lowest 
cost.  Sal-Vet  is  the  one  medicated  salt 
used  and  endorsed  by  agricultural  colleges  and 
prominent  breeders  and  feeders  of  live  stock. 

,♦  S.  R.  Fell,  Pro,.,  TheS.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

♦  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


♦'  Shi 
.♦  i  wi; 


ip  me  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my  stock  60  days, 
ll  report  results  in  60  days,  and  will  then  pay 
[86]  *  pay  for  it,  if  it  does  what  you  claim.  If  it  does 
*  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 

.♦  BNY7-6-U 


Horses _ 


Fill  out  and  mail  me  the  coupon.  Tell  me  how  many  head  of  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  ♦  qhe„n 

you  have.  I’ll  send  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  a  eep — . . 

freight  charge  when  it  arrives  and  at  the  end  of  60  days  report  results.  If  Sal -Vet  does  * 
not  do  what  I  claim,  if  you  are  not  pleased,  131  cancel  the  charge — yon  won't  owe  me  a 
penny.  Costs  but  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  day  for  each  sheep  or  hog. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY  / 


Hogs. _ 

Cattle. _ 


*  Name _ _ _ _ _ ..... 


Manufacturing  Chemists 


Dept.  RNY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


|#p  o 

♦  Shipping  Sta . . . . 


_ State.. 


T  ,  O 


THE  HURAb  NEW-YORKER 


July  6, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  up  this 
claim  for  me  and  see  if  you  can  get  an 
adjustment  from  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  I  delivered  four  barrels  of  crab 
apples  to  them  on  September  20.  They 
were  not  delivered  to  the  commission  house 
until  September  30,  and  when  opened  were 
in  a  rotten  condition  and  only  fit  to  be 
dumped.  My  loss  is  .$16.60.  Can  you  help 
me?  F.  n.  D. 

Vermont. 

After  some  delay  we  were  able  to 
get  settlement  in  full  for  this  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  loss  was  caused  by  the 
long  time  in  transit,  for  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  legitimate  excuse.  The 
commission  house,  Charles  Weber,  Jr., 
was  very  helpful  in  assisting  us  to  get 
the  adjustment. 

A  resident  of  a  country  village  writes 
us  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
post  office,  and  requesting  us  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  alleged  abuse,  but  he  does  not 
even  sign  his  name  as  evidence  of  good 
faith.  Needless  to  say  we  could  not 
take  up  such  a  complaint  if  we  would; 
we  would  not  if  we  could.  Anonymous 
letters  go  into  the  waste  basket.  No 
other  use  can  possibly  be  made  of 
them.  A  paper  has  no  power  except 
what  its  readers  and  friends  give  it. 
Without  their  backing  it  is  no  more 
than  a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  We 
can  direct  your  energies  and  speak  your 
sentiments;  but  if  we  were  to  repeat 
the  words  of  people  who  would  not 
stand  out  and  be  counted  in  the  test, 
we  would  be  as  silly  as  a  parrot  repeat¬ 
ing  the  words  of  its  trainer. 

We  sent  30  dozen  fancy  white  eggs  on 
May  27  to  Sampson  I.  Miller,  641  East  5th 
street,  New  York,  for  which  he  does  not  re¬ 
turn  or  even  reply  to  our  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  the  same.  We  shipped  to  him  against 
our  own  better  judgment  because  he  paid 
more  than  anyone  else,  so  we  sent  one  case 
at  a  time,  thinking  he  would  pay  to  get 
more.  Would  you  try  to  hustle  him  up  a 
little,  and  we  shall  ship  him  no  more? 
New  York.  H.  d.  t. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  concerns 
quoting  prices  above  the  market  have 
no  financial  responsibility,  and  after 
they  have  received  the  goods  they  pay 
whatever  price  they  choose,  or  do  not 
pay  for  them  at  all.  We  have  other 
complaints  against  this  party,  and  are 
printing  the  subscriber’s  letter  merely 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  others 
from  a  like  experience.  It  is  alwrays 
a  hazardous  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
beat  crooks  at  their  own  game. 

The  reason  now  why  Dr.  Brooks  should 
get  out  of  the  Home  Correspondence  School 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  that  the  people  who 
take  the  correspondence  courses  think  that 
Dr.  Brooks  examines  the  papers,  and  he 
does  not.  The  papers  are  examined  by  the 
boys  of  his  classes.  That  makes  the  whole 
thing  a  deception  on  the  boy  who  takes  the 
lessons  and  pays  for  them,  thinking  that 
he  is  getting  the  benefit  of  instruction 
from  Dr.  Brooks.  He  ought  to  get  out  of  it. 
Massachusetts.  B. 

The  above  is  as  near  as  I  can  repeat 
from  memory  the  language  of  a  man 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation. 
Every  person  who  gives  the  subject  a 
moment’s  thought  must  know  that  Dr. 
Brooks  and  other  teachers  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  could  not  and  do  not 
give  up  their  time  to  these  correspond¬ 
ence  lessons.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
papers  are  generally  examined  by  the 
students  in  their  classes;  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  leads  anyone  to  infer  that  the 
work  was  done  by  the  teachers  of  these 
classes.  The  teachers  should  make  such 
schools  tell  the  truth  in  their  advertise¬ 
ment  and  catalogues,  or  withdraw  the 
authority  to  use  their  names  in  any  way. 
Our  agricultural  schools  should  not  be 
used  as  the  means  of  working  any  de¬ 
ception. 

Charged  with  conspiracy  to  use  the  mails 
to  defraud,  four  officers  of  the  International 
Dumber  and  Development  Company  were 
arrested  recently  in  Philadelphia.  They  were 
held  in  $5,000  bail.  They  are  Al¬ 
bert  G.  Stuart,  director  of  the  company ; 
Charles  B.  McMahon,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Alfred  Wanamaker,  attorney  for  the 
corporation,  and  William  H.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
a  director.  Postal  inspectors  said  that 
John  R.  Markley  and  Isaiah  Miller,  officials 
of  the  company  arrested  in  Chicago,  were 
each  held  in  $10,000  hail.  The  company 
is  said  to  have  sold  $6,500,000  of  stock 
to  about  15,000  investors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.— Daily  Paper. 

This  is  one  of  the  concerns  that  our 
people  were  warned  against  some  time 
back.  Like  the  Lewis  swindles,  these 
promoters  actually  bought  some  land — 
288.000  acres  in  Mexico  for  $180,000, 
and,  like  Lewis,  sold  it  to  their  own 
company  for  $600,000.  This  is  on  the 
authority  of  the  post  office  inspectors, 
who  say  further  that  persons  on  the 
inside  got  $500,000  out  of  the  concern 
for  salary  and  expense.  The  affairs  of 
the  company  were  involved  with  the  of¬ 
ficers’  personal  affairs,  but  the  business 
was  apparently  run  by  the  officers  for 
the  officers,  and  what  dividends  were 
paid  came  out  of  the  moneys  paid  in 


for  stock,  with  the  purpose,  of  course, 
of  inducing  further  remittances.  It 
would  seem  that  the  people  ought  to  get 
on  to  this  dodge  after  a  while. 

Find  letter  enclosed  from  George  Livings¬ 
ton  Richards,  15  Houghton  street,  Aldwych, 
London.  W.  0..  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Paris, 
France,  and  promoter  of  the  Richards  Pub. 
Co.,  and  the  Automatic  Addressing  Machine 
Co.  Do  you  remember  him?  w.  a.  e. 

Nebraska. 

Remember  Mr.  Richards !  While 
scheming  and  grafting,  and  swindling 
and  faking  and  lying  are  forcing  their 
disagreeable  presence  on  us  we  could 
not  forget  George  Livingston  Richards. 
In  pure  gall  and  egotistical  effrontery 
he  is  a  twin  brother  to  E.  G.  Lewis.  In 
fact  Lewis  seems  to  have  taken  lessons 
from  Richards,  and  improved  on  his 
master.  When  Richards  was  selling 
stock  in  his  concerns  of  millions  of 
authorized  issue,  and  publishing  a  paper 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  members  of 
his  sucker  list  he  got  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  an  old  couple  resident  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  past  70  years 
of  age,  who  had  saved  $3,100  during 
their  lifetime,  and  were  husbanding  it 
for  their  last  days.  They  wroie  Rich¬ 
ards  all  about  it.  He  reminded  them 
how  little  they  could  expect  from  it 
in  earning  from  a  savings  bank,  and 
advised  them  to  send  it  to  him,  promis¬ 
ing  an  early  dividend  and  regular  divi¬ 
dends  thereafter,  making  them  inde¬ 
pendent  and  secure  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  When  they  complained  that  the 
dividends  didn't  come,  some  one  wrote 
them  that  Mr.  Richards  was  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  was  repeated  several  times 
and  finally  the  letters  were  not  an¬ 
swered  at  all.  When  the  schemes  flat¬ 
tened  out  Richards  found  the  English 
climate  more  suited  to  his  health  and 
to  his  comfort.  It  must  be  that  his 
plunder  is  running  low.  He  needs  more 
funds;  but  working  sucker  lists  is  not 
permitted  under  English  law.  So  Mr. 
Richards  now  writes  his  old  victims 
that  he  has  a  new  scheme  and  will  give 
them  stock  in  it  for  the  full  amount  of 
their  old  losses,  if  they  will  send  him 
one  dollar  more  for  every  dollar  he 
swindled  them  out  of  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Richards  may  as  well  go  back  and 
sit  down  in  London.  His  pupil  Lewis 
needs  all  the  second-bait-sucker  money 
now  afloat  in  America,  and  even  he  has 
the  competition  of  several  other  pupils 
of  his  own,  like  the  Circle  Magazine, 
Hampton’s  Magazine  and  Success 
Magazine,  etc.  We  ought  at  least  to 
have  a  tariff  on  promotion  enterprises. 
How  can  our  home  schemers  stand  the 
cost  of  violating  postal  laws,  if  foreign 
competition  is  to  be  free  to  swindlers 
of  the  George  Livingston  Richards  type  ? 

Marjorie  Hamilton  Cunningham  and  her 
husband,  Walter  C.  Cunningham,  beauty 
doctors  and  advertisers  of  an  obesity  cure, 
were  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  6,  on  the  charge  of 
fraudulently  using  the  mails.  The  evidence 
against  them  was  obtained  by  post  office 
inspectors  of  Denver  and  Washington. 
More  than  a  score  of  witnesses  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  jury  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  make  charges  against  the 
Marjorie  Hamilton  Company — principally 
women  who  wanted  to  reduce  their  weight. 
The  defendants,  it  is  alleged,  sent  out  2,500 
letters  a  day  throughout  the  country,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  obesity  cure  for  $15.  If  the 
would-be  patient  was  not  responsive  the 
price  was  cut  to  $1.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  was  making  at  least  $500.000. — 
Printers  Ink. 

The  boast  has  been  printed  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  above  concern  “No 
Man  Bosses  Me,’’  and  while  we  have 
have  had  some  correspondence  with 
“Marjorie”  over  complaints  received 
from  subscribers,  we  had  not  been 
aware  that  she  had  taken  over  a  life 
partner  as  either  boss  or  bosses.  A 
reader  from  Ohio  sent  this  concern 
$5  for  treatment  on  a  guarantee  that 
the  money  would  be  refunded  if  the 
treatment  did  not  prove  beneficial,  but 
letters  asking  this  concern  to  live  up 
to  its  agreement  were  entirely  ignored. 
Of  course,  Marjorie  Hamilton  was  very 
much  surprised  when  we  brought  the 
matter  to  her  attention.  The  money 
was  then  promptly  refunded,  with  due 
apologies,  and  it  might  be  considered 
a  peculiar  coincidence  that  a  large  ad¬ 
vertising  order  for  the  Marjorie  Hamil¬ 
ton  business  reached  us  through  an 
advertising  agency  in  the  next  mail. 
Needless  to  say  the  order  was  promptly 
returned.  These  fake  advertisers  are 
unable  to  get  it  into  their  heads  that  a 
publisher  will  refuse  any  advertisement, 
no  matter  how  fraudulent,  provided  he 
is  sure  of  being  paid  for  the  service. 
Some  of  them  are  getting  the  lessons, 
and  new  light  will  come  to  the  rest  of 
them.  Neither  dishonest  advertisers 
nor  the  papers  which  publish  them  will 
ever  succeed  in  this  country  again. 
Their  days  are  numbered.  j.  j.  d. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

SEW  BODIES,  Touring,  liunabout,  Racing,  $75  to  WOO;  2 
worth  from  $400  to  $fi0u. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $76  to  $125. 

"  INDSH1ELDS  (brass)  $9.50— Were  $40. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.oO— Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCAMZERS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

XEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $95.  Regular  price  $250. 
20  H.-P.  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES— By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you  can  save  50 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent — orifyouiike  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  and  still  save  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  tetter  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


28 1  3 . $9.00 

30  a  3 . 10.00 

SO  x  8)6 . 13.75 

32 1  8% . 16.00 


84  1 8fA . $15.75 

30x4‘ .  16.75 

32x4 .  17.75 

33x4 .  18.25 


34x4 . $18.75 

35x4 .  19.25 

34x4 y3 .  24.00 

35x4l£ .  25.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Send  for  our  “  Tire  Price  Wrecker  ”  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YORK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

CHIOAGO . 1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITY  .....  1820  Grand  Avenne 

MILK  BOTTLES 


Perfect  cap  seats,  color,  weight, 
annealing,  capacity,  thickness  and 
even  distribution  guaranteed  :  :  : 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Pm  I  IF  PIIP^ — The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLI L  ruro  cheap.  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES-*5  each  and  up  clark 

rum  tO  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

COLLIE  PUPS  entitled  to  registry ;  spayed  females 


Circulars.  SILAS  DECK IK, Montrose,  I*a 


NO 


HENS 


should  be  kept  in  your  l9 _f  flock.  It  is  worse  than 
money  wasted;  it  is  inhumane.  Infected  chickens  can 
only  lose  you  money.  Why  not  keep  your  hen  house 
clean,  sanitary?  Make  it  conducive  to  health,  vigor- 
egg  production.  Avenarius  Carbolineum  will  do  it. 
Easily  applied,  permanent,  cheap.  Write  today  for 
free  Bulletin  on  “  How  To  Keep  Vermin  Away.” 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

1st  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


"MS  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 


The  Celebrated  Hun¬ 
garian  and  English 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  8  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10.  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yarriley,  Pa. _ 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  nAY-fll  fl  PHIY  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  0  N  UfU  ULU  UFII A  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR'S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


PM  TRYMFN~Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
,.ITt  •!  I  lYltH  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

BARRED  ROCK.  WHITE  ROCK  PARTRIDGE 
COCHIN.  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 

lO  HKNS,  1  COCK . $35.00 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 1,000  4-weeks-old  Chicks 

700  yearling  Hens  at  $2  apiece.  Wh.  PI,  Rock,  buff 
Rocks,  buff  Wyandottes,  black  Minorcas. 

CH,  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


Fawn  and  White  Runners  White  Eggs 

Eggs  for  hatching,  June  and  July,  from  best  pen, 
15  lor  $2.00;  50  for  $6.00.  High  class  utility  stock 
mated  with  Walton  drakes.  50  for  $3.50, 100  for  $6.00. 
Order  direct  and  get  Baby  Duck  Culture  Free. 

CHliKKY  HILL  FARM,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FflR  <1  A|  C-MALLARD  DUCKS,  pure  wild 
l  ",  OHLL  drakes,  $5.00:  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 
’  «i5i'.?sv*5>  trio.  $9.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES-^fg 

cnlars  Free.  J.  E.  Wii.lmauth,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  KcV.KtS 

Write  for  price.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
PoRT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THQS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Kichland,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  8'Ac  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAX.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

RaL»v  CViiflrc  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred 
Dduy  V^IIICKS  Roc]JSi  R.  C.  Reds,  Strong, 

livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRINNELL,  Sonus,  New  York' 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  exclusively:  D.  W. 
Young’s  strain;  the  finest  in  the  world.  2,000 
breeders,  all  on  free,  unlimited  farm  range.  Chicks 
8c.  each  in  lots  of  25,  50,  100  or  more.  No  order  too 
large.  Prompt  shipments.  Order  direct  from  this 
advertisement  and  save  time.  My  book,  "  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  shows  where  the  money  is. 
Price,  $1,  or  given  free  with  all  100  chick  orders.  Cir. 
free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  175  North  Ave.,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  XffiSte 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS!;,1-',;1  Kw«/a?,: 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50 — 15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50 — 15.  Catalog 
gratis.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 
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SEPARATORS 


The  Best  Summer 
Farm  Investment 

A  DE  LAVAL  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  is  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  farm  investments 
and  especially  so  in  summer. 

Without  a  separator  the 
summer  waste  of  butter-fat  is 
greatest  and  thequality  of  cream 
and  butter  poorest,  while  the 
bulk  of  milk  is  largest. 

With  the  unusually  high 
price  of  butter  this  year  the 
increase  in  quantity  and  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  through  use  of  a  separa¬ 
tor  means  more  than  ever. 

Moreover  the  separator 
saves  much  time  and  labor, 
which  counts  for  most  in  the 
summer  months. 

In  all  these  respects  the 
DE  LAVAL  excels  all  other 
separators  or  setting  systems. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


//' 


©1 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


Put  Horse  to  Work  and,  Cure  Him 


WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses  by  Mall — Unda 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  li  Remedy  Falls.  OVM 
CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE,  But  first  write  describing  yms 
case,  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK— Sample  Contract,  and  Advice— 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 

Write — as  there  Is  nothing  so  costly  as  delay. 

ISO!  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  H.T. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse 
with  contract,  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


rDllMD'C  IMPROVED 
unumoo  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  ML,  Forestville,  Cons, 

EARLY  PULLETS  "HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  •  R.  0. 24  -  ATHENS.  PA. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1604.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morn's  Co.,  N.J. 

D.  0.  GHIX  9  AND  10c.  EACH 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED.  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  9c. 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  mail. 


BUFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  pet 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING*  *EGGS 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
to c  1c  ^ at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strain*. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARAI,  FdemingtON,  N.  J. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  June  29,  1912. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27)4@  .2734 

Good  to  Choice... . . . 25  @  .26 

Lower  G-rades  .  . . .  .23  @  .24)4 

State  D.uiry,  best... . 26  @  .26)4 

Com  ui  on  to  Good . 22  @  .25 

Factory . . '. ...  .19  @  .23 

Packitu:  Stock.. . 18  @  ,21)jj 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  27)4  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 25  @  XI 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . . 21  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . ... . .  .15  @  18 

Western,  best . 22  @  .23 

Under  grades . 15  @  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  @  .15 

CHEESE 

Pull  Cream,  best . 14  @  .15 

Common  to  Good . .. . 11  <®  .13 

Skims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  @  5.40 

Medium .  ...  4.30  @  4.95 

Pea . , . . .  4.30  @  5.00 

Yellow  Eye . . . - . 4.30  @  4.40 

Bed  Kirtney..... . 4.00  @5.05 

White  Kidney .  5.35  @  6.00 

Lima,  California . 6.10  @  6.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice... . - . .  .38  @  .40 

Common  to  Good . 30  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast . 38  @  .40 

Old  Stock . . . 12  @  .20 

German  Crop . 70  @  .75 

FliKSH  FRUITS 

Apples — Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

8trawbeniies,  Jersey,  qt.  . . 06  @  .10 

Staten  Island . 09  @  .18 

Western  N.  Y . 07  @  .14 

Up-river  . . 08  @  .18 

Peaches.  Southern,  carrier . 1,00  @  2.25 

Plums.  Southern,  crate .  1.20  @  2.75 

Cherries.  )4-bu.  bkt .  1.25  @  1.65 

8-lb  bkt . 30  @  .65 

Gooseberries,  qt . 06  @  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . . . 08  @  .14 

Blackberries,  qr.  . 05  @  .08 

Raspberries,  red,  pt... . . . 06  @  .13 

Muskmeions,  s’n,  bu . . -  1.50  @  2.25 

California  crate .  2.25  @  3.00 

Watermelons,  100...— . .15.00  @40.00 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . .09  @  .10)4 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .08)4 

Chops,  lOO  lbs.. . . .  2.00  @  2.50 

Raspberries.. . .26  @  .27 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Old,  bbl . . . 1.50  @  2.25 

Foreign.  168-lb.  bag . 1.00  @  2.00 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . .75  @  2.25 

Asparagus,  Green,  doz  . 1.00  @  2.00 

White.. . 40  ®  1.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00  @  3.75 

New.  100  bunches .  1.00  @  2.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  .50  @  1.00 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 75  @  1.25 

Lettuce,  to-bbi  bkt . .-25  @  .60 

Sweet  corn ,  Southern,  100 .  .75  @1.25 

Lima  beans.  Southern,  bkt . 1.90  ©  4.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  .50  @1.00 

Texas,  bu... . . .... . 25  @  .90 

Peppers.  Southern,  carrier .  1.00  @  3.00 

Peas.  Jersey,  bu . 1.25  @  1.50 

Western  N.  Y .  1.25  ®  1.75 

Radishes,  J4  lb.  bkt . 75  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . ,50  ®  1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . A0  @1.50 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 50  @  2.00 

Egg  Plants,  Southern,  bbl . 1.00  ®  3.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.  Carrier . 75  @  2.50 

Maryland  and  Del . . .  1.25  @  1.75 

Jersey,  box . 2.60  @  3.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 40  @  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb. . . . 08  @  .15 

Mushrooms,  lb . 10  ®  A0 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb . 28  ®  .30 

Fowls - ........  . . . . 14  @  .14)4 

Roosters.. . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 12  @  .13 

Geese . iQ9  @  .10 

Turkeys . .  ... _ _  .12  @  .13 

Guineas,  pair . .50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 21  <  .22 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .18 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 35  @  .38 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .28 

Roasters . 19  ®  .20 

Fowls . 14  @  .15)4 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  .  18  @  .19 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 28.00  @  29.00 

No.  2 . 26.00  ®  26.00 

No.  3 . 20.00  @  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 17.00  @  20  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14.00  @  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 9.00  @  10:00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.75  @  9.00 

Bulls . 4.50  @  6.30 

Cows .  2.50  @  6.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @10.00 

Culls .  5.00  @  6.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3.00  @  4.50 

Lambs  - . 7.50  @  9.40 

Hogs . 7.00  @  8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.26  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.19  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1:21  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 80  @  .85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 60  @  .63 

Barley,  choice . . 1.15  ffl  1.25 

COTTON . 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11-60 

Middling  Gulf . . .  11.85 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling . 11.50 

Good  Middling .  12.55 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 19  @  .22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 28  @  .2!'J4 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 27  @  ,2T)4 

Michigan,  half  blood . 25)4®  -SO 


We  never  have  auction  sales  of  farm 
produce  in  oxir  neighborhood.  Cows,  good 
ones,  bring  about  $35  to  $40.  There  is  not 
much  buying  or  selling  here  of  live  stock. 
Manure  is  never  sold,  the  farmers  using  all 
they  have.  Milk  ■  brings  six  cents  per 
quart ;  thick  cream  40  cents.  Green  peas 
sell  for  $2  per  bushel  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket.  Eggs  just  now  20  cents,  and  butter 
25  to  30  cents  for  dairy,  35  for  creamery. 
Potatoes  are  selling  for  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Bridgton,  Me.  F.  C.  w. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  at  a  re¬ 
cent  public  auction  :  Brood  sows,  $15  to 
$30 ;  Spring  pigs,  40  pounds,  $3.50 ;  Fall 
beef  calves.  $20  to  $30 ;  Fall  Holstein 
calves  (heifer),  $37.50  to  $53;  one-year 
steers,  $25  to  $40 ;  silage  and  grass-fed 
steers,  1000  pounds,  $70  to  $75;  cows,  old 
and  dry,  $20  to  $35;  fresh  (common),  $35 
to  $60;  grade  Jerseys  and  I-Iolsteins,  $60 
to  $100.  Corn.  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  65 
cents  ;  hay,  $27.50  ;  baled  straw,  $15.  Im¬ 
plements  used  one  and  two  years  brought 
half  price.  On  the  market  we  receive  and 
pay  as  follows:  Horses,  plugs,  $50  to 

$100;  light  drivers,  $100  to  $250,  all  pur¬ 
pose,  $125  to  $200 ;  draft,  $200  to  $300 ; 
yearling  colts,  draft.  $100  to  $150  ;  mules, 
one  year,  $100 ;  two  years,  $150 ;  three 
years,  $200  ;  four,  live  and  six  years,  $400 
to  $600;  sheep,  young,  4%  cents;  lambs, 
7%  cents;  hogs  (fat),  seven  cents;  veal 
calves,  five  to  six  cents;  heifers  (fat),  six 
to  7%  cents;  young  cows  (fat),  five  cents; 
dry-fed  steers,  7 y2  cents;  grass-fed,  six  to 
seven  cents.  Strawberries.  12%  cents  a 
quart;  cherries,  40  cents  a  gallon;  goose¬ 
berries  25  cents :  potatoes,  45  cents  a  peck  ; 
com,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  65  cents  ;  wheat, 
$1.20;  rye,  $1.25;  cow  peas,  $2.75;  Soy 
beans,  $3;  millet,  $3;  hay,  $25  to  $30  per 
ton,  baled,  delivered.  Butter,  20  cents ; 
eggs,  15  cents;  butter  fat  at  Indianapolis, 
27  cents  a  pound.  As  to  crop  prospects, 
cherries,  one-fourth  crop  and  wormy ; 
peaches,  none;  blackberries,  none  except 
wild ;  strawberries,  plentiful ;  apples,  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  crop.  Hay  scarce,  new 
and  old  ;  pastures  short  and  grown  up  with 
knot-grass.  Corn  late;  oats  a  failure,  also 
rye  and  wheat.  Vetch  killed  out  except 
where  limed.  Alfalfa  winter-killed. 

Casey,  Ill.  _  b.  h.  e. 


We  are  looking  for  a  good  crop  of  apples, 
and  expect  there  will  be  a  shortage  in 
barrels.  I  understand  that  on  account  of 
the  floods  in  the  South  and  West  the  usual 
amount  of  barrel  stock  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  sections.  Fearing  more 
trouble  than  last  year  in  getting  barrels,  T 
have  bought  a  carload  of  stock  and  will 
have  it  made  up  at  once.  I  have  not  hom'd 
of  any  barrels  being  sold  under  35  cents. 


Last  year*  the  prices  ranged  from  32  to  50 
cents.  I  would  advise  growers  to  order 
early.  Barrel  stock  has  advanced  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  F.  w.  c. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  passed  a  very  cold  Winter  and  wet 
Spring,  and  now  we  see  a  few  effects  of 
it.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  wheat  and 
rye  was  put  in  that  farmers  intended,  and 
very  few  got  in  oats  this  Spring.  The  wet 
Fall  and  sudden  and  severe  cold  combined 
injured  corn  badly  and  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  seed  corn.  A  great 
many  planted  over,  as  there  was  not  stand 
enough  to  replant  and  leave  what  little  did 
grow,  and  some  were  not  done  planting 
June  20 ;  if  that  should  turn  out  badly  the 
corn  crop  will  be  light  with  a  great  many. 
We  had  corn  put  away  in  swinging  wire 
net  about  two  ears  deep  in  top  of  crib, 
and  selected  when  busking  in  Fall,  and  yet 
some  ears  would  not  sprout  a  grain  al¬ 
though  looking  perfect.  We  had  enough 
cars  tested  to  plant  ours,  but  one  three- 
year  pasture  field  was  badly  taken  by  cut¬ 
worms,  and  we  had  to  use  some  there  and 
finish  with  untested,  and  although  we  got 
a  moderate  stand  it  was  quite  a  contrast 
to  that  from  the  tested.  Some  clover  fields 
fair  to  good,  but  Timothy  almost  a  failure, 
and  high  prices  for  hay  seems  certain  for 
another  year.  Very  few  getting  in  wheat 
last  Fall  and  oats  this  Spring ;  little  new 
meadows  of  any  kind  were  started.  Some 
fruit  trees  injured  by  cold,  and  as  far  as  I 
see  around  here  there  will  be  a  small  fruit 
crop.  Some  plums  and  a  few  apples  and 
pears,  but  the  grape  crop  will  make  up 
loss  if  nothing  happens,  as  I  never  saw 
better  prospects.  Our  blackberry  patch  was 
almost  entirely  killed,  the  first  time  in  15 
or  more  years.  The  Snyder  stood  best,  but 
Eric  and  Early  Harvest  had  almost  all 
canes  killed,  and  where  we  picked  bushels 
last  season  it  will  be  quarts  this  year.  The 
roots  generally  were  not  hurt,  and  T  saw 
new  canes  to-day  four  feet  high.  Several 
roses  were  killed  to  ground.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Rambler  (from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.),  of 
which  we  have  a  lot  of  plants  and  some  we 
gave  to  neighbors,  were  all  killed  to  ground, 
as  also  was  the  other  rose  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  (Ruby  Queen),  while  the  Crimson 
Rambler  of  our  neighbors  was  not  hurt.  Is 
the  Crimson  Rambler  hardier  than  Phila¬ 
delphia?  J-  a.  M. 

St.  Martins,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  own  garden  in  northern 
New  Jersey  Crimson  Rambler  suffered  more 
than  Philadelphia  last  Winter.  Exposure, 
air  drainage  and  general  condition  of  the 
plant  causes  these  variations  in  hardiness. 
Under  all  ordinary  conditions  we  think  the 
two  roses  about  equal  in  hardiness. 


Less  of  Hair. 

I  had  a  horse  about  14  years  old,  weigh* 
3,100  pounds,  in  fair  condition.  His  Jaws 
became  swollen  so  it  bothered  him  to  eat 
•hav ;  he  swells  between  the  fore  legs  and 
both  sides  of  his  tail  and  forelegs  and  got 
stiff  so  that  it  bothered  him  to  walk,  had 
chills.  I  gave  him  aconite  and  got  him  over 
chills ;  he  got  over  his  stiffness.  He  ate 
well,  that  is  had  a  good  appetite  all  of 
the  time,  drank  good  measure.  I  gave 
him  six  quarts  bran  mash  every  night  with 
salts  and  oil.  His  hair  is  all  coming  off 
and  he  is  scurfy.  What  can  I  do  for  him? 

New  York.  f.  h.  h. 

Have  him  clipped  at  once  and  wash  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  skin  with  a  1-100  solution 
of  coal  tar  dip.  Give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  night  and 
morning,  after  a  few  smaller  preliminary 
doses.  Green  feed  will  be  good  for  him. 

A.  8.  A. 

Heaves. 

Four  months  ago  I  bought  a  horse  which 
has  heaves.  I  am  feeding  him  12  quarts 
of  oats  and  ground  feed  mixed,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  stock  feed  a  day,  and  give 
heaves  powder  with  no  Tesnlt.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  him  so  I  can  work 
the  horse  and  keep  him  up  In  flesh? 

New  Jersey.  a.  d. 

Stop  feeding  ground  feed  and  stock  feed. 
A  horse  should  grind  his  own  feed.  Feed 
whole  oats  and  wheat  bran  dampened  with 
water  and  in  Summer  allow  green  grass  as 
the  only  roughage  and  in  Winter  feed  wet 
oat  straw  in  preference  to  bay.  Do  not 
feed  any  bulky  fetid  at  noon  and  do  not 
work  horse  soon  after  a  meal.  Give  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding.  Give  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  half  ounce  dose 
night  and  morning  after  a  few  smaller 
doses  have  been  given.  a.  s.  a. 


.  . .  $500.00  .  .  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Will 
Pay  $500.00  in  Cash  for 

A  Suitable  Story  of  Farm  Life 

Such  a  story  should  contain  about  50,000  words.  We  want  a 
strong  story  suitable  to  go  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  into 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  It  must  be  of 

Vigorous  Human  Interest 

dealing  forcibly  with  some  vital  problem  of  country  life. 

We  must  have  the  manuscript  of  this  story  by  September  15th, 
1913.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  and  fuller  details  regarding  the 
story  will  be  given  by  mail.  We  invite  correspondence  with 
authors  everywhere. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


...FOR  SALE... 

10  “Iru  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

Stapleton  and  Hood  Stock. 

Fine  Fellows.  $10  Each. 

1 0  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Wardwell  Stock.  Open 
to  Registry.  $10  Each. 

The  MAPLES  FARM,  Berlin,  Conn. 

O.  I.  C.  SPRING  PIGS 

now  ready  for  shipment.  The  Famous 
Silver's  Strain.  Quality  A  No.  1.  .'. 

F.  C.  WHITE  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Twenty  horse  power,  double  opposed 
7x7.  used  but  little  and  in  fine  order. 

WM.  MILLER  &  SON  -  GYFSTTM,  OHIO 


\RI  ANTED  form  job  by  young  man,  22,  experienced;  neither  drinks 
If  nor  smokes.  Worker.  N.  Kopeloff,  Ccdnr  Lake,  Renville.  K.  .1. 


rip  Direct  to  best  trade  in  Greater 
Liu  a  New  York.  Highest  market 
value  and  account  sales  day  of  arrival. 
New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradsti eel's. 

Ego  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  TKODUCK,  Apples.  Peaches.  Ber 
ries  Bntter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York- 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York, 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ..  .$2.50 


Bush  Fruits,  Card . 1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 
Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard. . . .  1.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Wangh . 50 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 

Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey .  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey....  2.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts . .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer,  3 

vols . . .  5.00 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey . 1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  —  . . .  1.75 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2.00 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  .  1.00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver . 1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley . 2.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine .  1.50 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Sheep  Farming, '  Wing .  1.00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons  .  1.00 

Ornamental  Gardening,  Long .  1.50 

The  Small  Country  Place,  Maynard..  1.50 

Bean  Culture,  Sevey . 50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters, 

Powell . 50 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Mrishrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

New  Rhubarb,  Culture,  Morse . 50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management. .  Taft .  1.50 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies,  Smith  1.50 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  Green  1.50 

Feeds  and  Feedings,  Henry .  2.25 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.50 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  . . 2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  2.50 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

The  Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.50 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Practical  Farming,  McLennan.  .  1.50 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f'^r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sa-nple  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
XT  NOW.  I  can  *ave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  It.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Don’t  You  Dig  Potatoes 

You  can  earn  more  money— get  at  least  15  cents 
more  profit  per  bushel— get  the  crop  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  whole  by  using  a 

Farquhar 
Elevator 
Potato 
Digger 

Just  as  much  difference  using  this  digger- 
just  as  much  advance  over  hand  digging  as 
modern  machinery  beats  old  style  methods. 
Works  in  any  kind  of  soil  You  need  this  dig¬ 
ger  if  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in  potatoes. 
Write  .or  book  on  potatoes  and  how  to  dig  them, 
and  new  catalogue  of  other  farm  machinery  and 
our  new  trying-out  plan. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  Box  200.  York.  Pa. 


Scar  Milk 
Is  Money  Lost 

You  can  always  sell 
your  milk  if  it  has  been 
properly  cooled. 

THE 

CHAMPION 
MILK 
COOLER 

cools  milk  quiokly  and 
insures  it  keeping  sweet. 
Creameries  never  refuse 
milk  cooled  with  it.  Easy 
to  operate.  Easy  to  clean.  The  CHAMPION  is 
not  corrugated,  insist  on  the  genuine  CHAMPION. 
Write  for  description  note.  Sold  by  Supply  Houses, 
Creameries  or  from  us  direct.  Prices  low. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  Box  14.  Cortland,  N.  T. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
„  with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
diilling  earth,  roelc  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120,  FREE, 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Every  farmer  knows  his  own  seed¬ 
ing  conditions  better  than  anyone. 

It  matters  not  what  these  conditions 
are  or  how  he  wishes  to  do  the 
work,  he  can  get  a  Superior  Drill 
that  will  do  the  work  right.  Supe¬ 
rior  Drills  are  known  and  used  wher¬ 
ever  grain  is  grown. 

If  the  farmer  wants  a  drill  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  scientific¬ 
ally  drilling  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses, 
Millet,  Rape  or  Flax,  he  should  send 
for  the  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA 
DRILL  folder. 

If  he  wants  to  sow  grains,  peas, 
beans  of  all  kinds,  beets,  etc.,  the 
Superior  will  do  the  work  right. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Drill  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Read  it  and  go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Superior  Drill — “The  Name  Tells  a 
True  Story.” 

<SEEnmGi?faGHI*rE'(d, 

v3j=FiIN3T'JEljiD,OHIo\Ll.tS.K^. 


CONCRETE  CLOTHES  POSTS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 

Cement  must  not  only  be  good  once,  but  good  all  the  time.  What 
you  buy  today  must  be  of  the  same  quality  as  that  bought  last 
year,  tomorrow  or  next  year.  Occasional  goodness  is  not  enough. 

The  absolutely  uniform  quality  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
is  only  one  of  its  great  virtues.  “Atlas”  stands  for  purity,  for 
fineness  and  for  highest  grade.  For  building  a  feeding  floor,  a 
cistern,  a  root  cellar,  a  watering  trough,  a  chicken  coop  or  a 
horse  block,  get  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  then  you  can  he  sure 
of  good  results. 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  free  hook  for  farmers 

tells  how  to  make  all  of  the  improvements  needed  about  the  farm. 
Everything  is  so  clearly  illustrated  and  described,  that  the  farmer 
can  do  the  work  himself.  Send  for  the  book  today,  and  read  it.  It  is  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


0  PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 

'ACEHEHT^/ 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ci  i  so  PUAMDiAN  Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

^  TUDrounie  D°  the  work  when  you  get  ready. 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  threslierman  or  the  farmer 
■who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  mako  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws, 

Oar  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pettstown,  Pa. 


A  Hay  Press  That  Carries 

Its  Own  Power  Plant 


2%  to  3%  Tons  Per  Hour 


Engine  Is  the  very  best  quality.  Hopper- 
cooled  type— requires  little  water.  H  as  both 
batteries  and  magneto.  Heavy  steel  roller, 
chain  drive.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or 
cause  trouble.  Chain  delivers  full  power  of 
engine. 

Comes  completely  and  fully  equipped.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  Can 
furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9-horsepower 
engines. . 

Both  press  and  engine  are  of  the  very  best 
Quality — made  for  hard,  continuous  service — 
yet  the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  very  reasonable. 

Horse-Power  Presses,  Too! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  hay  presses— 
not  only  motor  presses,  with  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  engine  (or  you  can  use  your  own  en¬ 


gine),  but  horse-power  presses  of  the  very 
latest  type — steel  frame  or  wood  frame- 
email  or  large  capacity. 

Catalog  FREE 

Few  people  realize  how  well  hay-baling 
pays.  Baled  hay  is  in  tremendous  demand 
every  place.  It’s  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Pays  every  farmer  big  to  bale  his  hay.  Pays 
you  big  to  do  the  baling! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
TODAY,  stating  whether  you  wish  a  motor, 
belt  or  horse-power  press,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Sandwich  Presses.  The  catalog  will 
also  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  big  profits 


Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 

Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 


Combination  Solid  Steel,  Big-Capacity  Press 
With  Gas  Engine  Mounted  on  Same  Truck 

This  sensational  Money-Making 
Hay  Baling  Outfit,  which  we 
Introduced  in  1910,  has  just 
about  doubled  the  profits  of  i 
the  hay  baler.  Many  balers  ' 
cleaned  up  $10,  $12  and  even  $15  a  day  right 
along.  Hay  now  commands  a  big  price,  and 

everyone  wants  theirs  baled.  __  w 

It’s  a  compact,  big-capacity,  all-steel  press,  handling  2J4*to  3  lA  tons  per  hour.  Carries  its 
own  power  plant,  completely  equipped.  Easy  to  move.  Coupled  up  short,  you  don’t  need  a 
40-acre  field  to  turn  It  around.  Always  ready  for  business.  You  can  get  in  a  big  day’s  work 
every  day.  The  press  has  a  big  feed  opening.  It’s  a  self-feeder,  too!  Feeds  direct  from  fork. 
Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Lever  convenient  for  feeder;  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Nocondenserbox.no  dangerous  foot  tamping,  no  balance  wheels,  no  compli¬ 
cated  gears.no  high-speed  machinery.  Simple  block  dropper.  Extra-length  tying  chamber. 
Lever  brake.  IT’S  A  WONDER  FOR  WINDROW  WORK. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


in  hay-baling.  "  (55* 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  238  Main  St.f  Sandwich,  III. 

Branches;  Box  238,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Box  238  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Sturdy 

Jack 


2  H.  P.  Engine 


Let  us 
send  yon 
convincing 
facts. 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’* 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hoi 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up— 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren.  Pa, 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


TEST  IT  yourself;  watch  it  run  your 
separator  at  an  Absolutely  Uni¬ 
form  Speed,  always.  Run  it  in  either 
direction. 

THE  PARKER 
GOVERNOR 
PULLEY 

— adjustable  to  35  to  65 
revolutions  —  can  be 
used  with  any  make  of 
separator.  Write  for 
prices  and  guarantee. 

BBOWNWALl  ENGINE 
&  PULLEY  CO. 

3 23  Michigan  Avo. 
LANSiNG,  MICH. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

dyRoo/mg 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  Nature’s  ever¬ 
lasting  waterproofer  —  and  that’s  what 
Genasco  is  made  of.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Genasco  Book— free. 

The  Kant-Ieak  Kleet,  for  smooth-sur¬ 
face  roofings,  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 

manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


&USH  and  BOG  PLOW-, 

Clark’s  Reversible  Busk  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track5ft.wide, 

9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-inch  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
stumps.  Will  kill  any 


( 


bush  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
and  clear.  Send  For  new  book,  "  Intensive 
Cultivation.”  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

839  Main  St.,  lllggnnum,  Conn. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


* 
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PREPARATION  OF  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
No  Water  Lifting  Here. 

Results  obtained  by  practical  farmers  and  by  ex¬ 
periment  stations  from  a  thorough  application  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  to  the  potato  crop  leave  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  this  fungicide  should  not  be  used  on  every 
acre  of  potatoes  in  the  land.  Careful  experiments 
carried  on  at  our  Vermont  Station  through  a  period 
t>f  20  years  show  an  average  increase  of  over  100 
bushels  per  acre  on  thd  sprayed  plots  over  the  un¬ 
sprayed  through  this  long  time.  These  experiments 
also  show  that  even  in  years  when  almost  no  diseases 
were  present  Bordeaux  mixture  increased  the  crop  30 
to  70  bushels  per  acre,  or  more  than  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
plication.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  time  that 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  should  take  rank 
with  the  other  important  operations  of  potato  grow¬ 
ing,  such  as  fitting  the 
land,  planting  the  seed, 
and  cultivation.  The 
question  should  not  be 
whether  to  spray  or  not 
to  spray,  but  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mixture  and 
how  to  apply  it  to  best 
advantage. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for 
use  on  potatoes  is  usually 
made  after  the  formula 
5-5-50 ;  that  is  five 
pounds  of  lime,  five 
pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  or  blue  vitriol,  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  In 
order  to  get  a  mixture 
which  will  have  a  fine 
precipitate  and  which 
will  work  freely  through 
the  spray  nozzles  it  is 
necessary  that  the  cop-> 
per  sulphate  and  lime  so¬ 
lutions  be  made  up  and 
diluted  properly  before 
being  brought  together. 

For  economy  of  time 
and  labor  this  requires 
at  least  four  barrels  for 
the  stock  and  dilute  so¬ 
lutions,  which  should  be 
placed  on  a  platform 
high  enough  so  that  the 
mixture  will  run  into  the 
sprayer  tank.  For  a 
thorough  spraying  when  the  vines  are  large  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  100  gallons  of  mixture  per  acre.  For  a 
large  acreage  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  there¬ 
fore  a  necessity.  On  a  farm  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  running  water  with  a  good  head  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  erect,  above  the  mixing  platform,  a 
storage  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  to  stand  the  draft 
of  a  day’s  spraying,  but  in  our  own  case,  having  to 
depend  upon  wells,  which  will  not  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  water  in  droughty  years,  we  have  had  to 
devise  the  portable  outfit  shown  in  Fig.  306,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  and  our  method  of  use  I  shall  give. 

On  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  a  frame 
was  constructed  by  laying  down  two  pieces  of  3  x  4 
inch  x  10  feet  spruce  as  far  apart  as  the  stakes  will 
permit.  These  pieces  are  held  apart  by  cross  pieces 
of  2  x  4  inch  material  spaced  so  that  they  give  re¬ 
quisite  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  bed 
on  which  is  fastened  the  pumping  machinery.  Near 


the  front  and  to  one  side  of  this  frame  is  fastened  a 
one  and  one-half  horse-power  gasoline  engine.  Far 
enough  back  so  that  a  reasonable  length  of  belt  is 
given  is  placed  a  rotary  force  pump  so  that  the  pulleys 
are  in  alignment.  The  pump  is  connected  with  a  piece 
of  suction  hose  having  a  strainer  of  brass  wire  cloth 
on  the  end  of  it.  The  hose  shown  in  the  picture  is 
10  feet  long,  but  we  have  another  30  feet  long  to  use 
where  we  cannot  get  near  the  well  or  brook. 

Above  this  lower  frame  is  erected  a  platform  raised 
high  enough  so  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  when  made 
will  run  from  the  strainer  box  into  the  sprayer  tank. 
The  uprights  supporting  the  platform  are  3  x  4  inch 
material  and  are  mortised  into  both  the  upper  and 
lower  sills.  The  method  of  bracing  shows  plainly  in 
the  cut.  A  piece  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  screws  over 
the  discharge  pipe  of  the  pump  and  extends  above 
the  upper  platform.  A  piece  of  hose  long  enough  so 


that  it  will  deliver  water  into  any  of  the  barrels  on 
the  platform  is  coupled  to  this  extension  pipe. 

On  the  platform  are  four  barrels.  Those  in  front 
are  called  the  stock  barrels  and  those  at  the  rear  are 
called  the  dilution  barrels.  The  stock  barrels  are 
graduated  to  10  gallons  by  driving  copper  nails  in  the 
sides  at  the  required  heights.  The  six  dilution  barrels 
are  graduated  in  the  same  way  to  25  gallons.  The 
stock  barrels  are  provided  with  covers  to  prevent  rain 
getting  in  or  to  prevent  evaporation.  A  few  hours 
before  we  intend  to  begin  spraying  we  suspend  near 
the  top  of  the  stock  barrel  which  we  use  for  a  copper 
sulphate  solution  50  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  crystals 
in  a  burlap  bag.  Then  we  fill  the  barrel  to  the  50 
gallon  mark.  In  a  few  hours  the  crystals  will  have 
dissolved.  In  the  other  stock  barrel  we  slake  50 
pounds  of  lime  and  fill  this  barrel  up  to  the  50  gallon 
mark.  We  have  then  made  our  stock  solutions,  so 
that  one  gallon  of  liquid  represents  one  pound  of  ma¬ 


terial.  That  is,  one  gallon  of  the  stock  in  our  copper 
sulphate  barrel  represents  one  pound  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  and  the  same  is  true  in  case  of  the  lime. 

When  ready  for  spraying  we  can  locate  our  outfit 
at  a  well  or  brook  near  the  field.  We  now  take  10 
gallons  of  stock  solution  from  our  copper  sulphate 
stock  barrel  after  stirring  thoroughly  and  put  it  into 
our  copper  sulphate  dilution  barrel.  In  the  same  way 
we  take  10  gallons  of  lime  stock  and  strain  it  through 
burlap  into  our  lime  dilution  barrel.  Then  start  the 
pump  and  fill  these  barrels  to  the  50  gallon  marks. 
We  have,  then,  the  solutions  diluted  so  that  when 
they  are  put  together  they  are  in  the  right  proportion 
to  make  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  drive  the  sprayer 
alongside  the  mixing  wagon  near  enough  so  that  the 
large  hose  which  may  be  seen  on  the  strainer  box 
will  deliver  into  the  tank.  One  man  stands  on  the 
platform  and  stirs  the  solutions  constantly  while  an¬ 
other  operates  the  fau¬ 
cets  and  keeeps  watch  of 
the  strainers.  The  fau¬ 
cets  should  be  opened  so 
that  about  the  same  sized 
stream  will  run  through 
each.  The  solutions  com¬ 
ing  together  in  this  way 
in  the  dilute  form,  and 
mixing  in  the  strainer 
box  and  in  the  spout,  a 
mixture  is  made  which 
has  a  fine  precipitate  and 
works  perfectly  in  the 
sprayer.  While  one  man 
goes  to  the  field  to  spray 
out  a  load  the  other  pre¬ 
pares  the  next  batch. 
The  pumping  outfit 
shown  here  will  lift  100 
gallons  of  w’ater  in  about 
six  minutes.  The  strainer 
shown  is  called  the  Stew¬ 
art  strainer  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  circular  No. 
34  of  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  is 
shown  at  Fig.  308,  page 
774.  It  is  made  so  that 
the  mixture  runs  through 
the  strainer  from  the  un¬ 
der  side,  the  sediment 
settling  below  the  scre'en 
instead  of  upon  it.  When 
spraying  continuously 
another  stock  barrel 
should  be  placed  on  the  platform  so  that  some  copper 
sulphate  crystals  could  be  dissolving  while  the  stock  in 
the  other  barrel  is  being  used.  By  the  use  of  this  outfit 
we  save  all  lifting  of  water  by  hand,  and  it  enables 
us  to  make  use  of  any  water  supply  where  the  water 
is  within  20  feet  of  the  surface.  The  expense  of  the 
outfit  is  small  compared  with  the  work  it  does,  and 
of  course  the  engine  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
on  the  farm  when  the  spraying  season  is  over. 

E.  s.  BRIGHAM. 


SPRAYING  AND  ASPARAGUS. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  arsenate  of  lead  your 
correspondents  use,  but  the  kind  used  in  this  vicinity 
is  poison,  and  if  animals  eat  it  they  die.  One  year  the 
chickens  were  poisoned  by  eating  the  falling  apple 
blossoms,  and  now  we  do  not  spray  until  they  have 
dropped,  but  in  spite  of  our  care  some  chickens  were 


AN  OUTFIT  FOR  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  ON  WHEELS.  Fig.  306. 
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poisoned  by  eating  the  grass  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
case  pending  against  the  town  on  account  of  a  valu¬ 
able  cow  poisoned  this  Spring  by  the  public  spraying. 
The  symptoms  are  unmistakable,  stupor  and  paralysis. 
Those  men  who  are  forever  spraying,  having  eyes  that 
see  not,  or  they  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  many 
birds  are  killed  every  year  by  eating  the  dying  worms, 
that  hosts  of  bees  and  honey-suckers,  valuable  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  flowers,  are  killed  also.  There  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see.  The  public 
officials  who  do  the  spraying  have  always  insisted  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger,  but  the  placards 
they  put  on  the  trees  this  year  warn  owners  not  to 
feed  animals  in  that  place.  Draw  your  own  conclusion. 

ASPARAGUS. — One  man  asks,  “Why  should  any¬ 
one  put  salt  on  asparagus?”  Asparagus  is  a  native  of 
salt  marshes,  said  to  grow  wild  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  farmers  used  to  think  it  essential,  as 
many  do  at  the  present  time,  but  do  not  consider  it  a 
fertilizer.  For  a  cover  crop,  in  Concord,  Mass.,  where 
asparagus  is  grown  by  the  acre,  great  quantities  of 
Winter  squashes  are  grown  between  the  rows,  which 
are  about  five  feet  apart.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

WINTER  RYE  NURSING  ALFALFA. 

Alfalfa  when  sprouting  and  getting  a  start  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  forage  plants  we  have.  This  start¬ 
ing  without  being  destroyed  by  grasses  and  weeds 
has  been  the  greatest  drawback  the  farmer  has  to 
contend  with  in  growing  it.  Nurse  crops,  such  as 
are  commonly  used,  have  serious  drawbacks  that  are 
against  the  farmer  desiring  to  use  them.  They  arc 
without  intrinsic  value  when  grown  in  this  way  as 
they  do  not  yield  a  profit,  and  carry  with  them  the 
possibility  of  destroying  the  Alfalfa.  The  experience 
of  a  friend  with  Winter  rye  used  in  starting  clover 
in  the  Spring  strengthened  the  belief  in  its  use.  In 
this  instance  the  rye  and  clover  were  sown  at  the 
same  time ;  the  rye  came  up  very  quickly,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  clover  also  came  on.  Had  oats  or 
barley  been  sown  they  would  soon  have  been  far 
ahead  of  the  clover.  The  same  has  also  been  true 
regarding  a  seeding  of  Alfalfa.'  In  either  case  the 
clover  or  Alfalfa  could  not  have  made  a  great  growth 
shaded  by  these  nurse  crops.  The  experience  with 
the  rye  showed  that  it  would  not  outdistance  the 
clover.  If  this  was  true  why  would  it  not  help  the 
Alfalfa  to  crowd  out  the  weeds  and  grasses?  To 
test  this  matter  this  Spring,  six  and  one-half  acres 
of  Alfalfa  was  sown  with  three  pecks  of  rye  at  the 
same  time,  per  acre.  The  rye  was  selected  last  Fall 
with  care  to  secure  seed  of  strong  germinating  power. 
That  sown  last  Fall  sprouted  very  well,  but  this 
Spring  not  so  well,  doubtless  on  account  of  cold 
wet  weather.  The  sowing  was  done  May  3  and  4.  A 
fine  stand  of  Alfalfa  was  secured,  also  a  fair  stand 
of  rye.  Now,  June  27,  a  great  deal  of  the  rye  is 
heavily  rusted,  causing  a  great  coat  of  rust  on 
one’s  shoes  when  walking  through  it.  A  good  deal 
of  the  rye  is  not  over  six  inches  high.  At  this  time 
the  Alfalfa  is  in  the  lead,  and  it  is  expected  that 
in  two  weeks’  time  the  rye  will  be  all  dead. 

The  seeding  was  done  with  a  disk  drill  with  the 
Alfalfa  seed  falling  in  front  of  the  disk.  This  left 
the  tracks  of  the  disks  with  little  Alfalfa  in  them, 
but  a  thick  coat  of  seed  between.  This  the  moist 
earth  soon  started,  coating  this  part  of  the  soil 
thickly;  then  the  rye  came  on  and  covered  the  space 
in  the  disk  track.  By,  this  plan  the  Alfalfa  and  rye 
in  a  minor  way  grew  alone;  that  is  directly  each 
covering  the  soil  allotted  to  it,  not  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  The  young  Alfalfa  prevented  weeds  just  where 
it  grew,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  rye  prevented  weeds 
in  the  line  of  the  rye.  The  only  common  grasses  that 
escape  will  not  injure  the  Alfalfa.  The  annual  weeds 
that  escape  smothering  by  the  Alfalfa  and  rye  will 
be  destroyed  when  the  first  Alfalfa  hay  crop  is  cut. 
If  the  rye  all  dies  it  will  not  do  any  injury  to  the 
Alfalfa,  nor  will  it  be  in  the  way  of  cutting  the  hay, 
and  more,  the  farmer  will  not  in  the  least  be  incon¬ 
venienced  by  having  to  harvest  it  at  a  stated  time 
to  save  the  Alfalfa.  Then  if  the  land  is  good  there 
is  a  great  certainty  of  securing  at  least  one  good 
crop  of  hay  during  the  season.  If  this  plan,  as  it 
promises,  works  out  without  disappointment,  it  will 
in  a  measure  revolutionize  the  use  of  most  methods 
in  starting  Alfalfa,  -making  the  seeding  much  less 
costly  and  giving  the  young  Alfalfa  a  longer  time 
to  strengthen  for  the  rigors  of  the  coming  Winter. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  the  growing  of  Alfalfa 
and  rye  together  lies  in  the  even  growth  they  make. 
There  is  no  lodging  of  the  rye  to  the  injury  of  the 
Alfalfa,  and  if  the  rye  perishes  before  the  Alfalfa 
is  ready  to  cut  it  will  act  as  a  mulch  to  the  Alfalfa. 
This  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  experiment  this  season, 
or  what  is  believed  cannot  result  any  other  way  by 


prospects  at  this  date,  June  27.  I  believe  that  any¬ 
where  Winter  rye  will  start  soon  in  the  Spring,  as  it 
will  here,  it  will  be  a  safe  proposition  for  the  would- 
be  Alfalfa  grower  to  give  the  plan  a  trial. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

ANALYSES  OF  FEED  AND  FERTILIZER. 

Your  article  of  June  8,  “Farmers  as  Cooperative 
Buyers,”  reminds  me  of  a  subject  which  I  have  long 
had  in  mind,  namely,  the  charges  by  the  various  States 
for  making  analyses  of  feed  stuffs.  Here  in  Ohio  if 
a  farmer  wants  to  send  a  sample  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  he  must  pay  $10.  In  Pennsylvania  the  charge 
is  $1.  In  some  States  there  is  no  charge,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  States  the  charges  or  requirements 
are  prohibitive. 

In  Germany  the  charge  for  a  protein  and  fat  de¬ 
termination  is  M5,  or  about  $1.20.  There  are  any 
number  of  good  chemists  in  Germany,  and  they  are 
licensed  by  the  State.  I  inclose  a  mark  which  is 
used  on  each  report  of  analysis,  see  below.  Farm  and 
Home,  of  London,  England,  has  an  arrangement  so 


that  its  subscribers  may  obtain  an  analysis  of  feed, 
fertilizer,  manure,  soil  and  various  other  things.  A 
complete  analysis  of  feed  stuffs  is  10  shillings  or 
about  $2.40. 

To  get  back  to  Ohio,  the  1910  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shows  on  page  7  820  samples 

collected,  336  analyses  reported.  On  page  63  paid 
for  inspectors  $2,674.89.  Divide  by  820  gives  $3.26  per 
each  sample  collected.  Paid  for  analyses  $2,112.00. 
Divided  by  336,  gives  $6.28  per  each  analysis  reported. 
Prof.  Weber  draws  a  salary  as  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  in  the  Ohio  State  University.  It 
seems  to  me  that  $2,112.00  paid  to  a  good  chemist  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  feedstuff's  would  bring  more 
benefit  to  the  feed  buyers  of  Ohio  than  the  present 
system,  which  gives  but  one  analysis  of  each  brand, 
that  is,  if  said  brand  is  located  by  an  inspector.  If 
farmers  could  send  $1  and  get  protein  and  fat  de¬ 
termination  and  that  $1  was  added  to  the  chemist’s 
salary  it  would  be  worth  while  for  a  good  man  to  get 
the  job  and  would  do  the  farmers  and  the  feed  busi¬ 
ness  some  good.  As  at  present  conducted  the  feed¬ 
stuff's  inspection  in  Ohio  is  a  farce.  One  analysis 
each  year  of  each  feed  is  nothing  to  go  by.  Of  the 
total  received  for  license  fees  less  than  one-half  was 
paid  out  for  inspection  and  analyses. 

Ohio.  J.  W.  GREENFIELD. 


VINEYARD  NOTES. 

Although  the  present  season  has  been  exceedingly 
backward  for  the  best  development  of  the  vine,  never¬ 
theless  its  enemies  have  made  their  presence  felt.  At 
the  present  writing  reports  are  made  daily  of  the 
injury  from  the  leaf-hopper.  The  brood  responsible 
for  this  trouble  hibernated  as  adults  in  weeds,  rub- 
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bish,  etc.,  adjoining  vineyards.  They  were  not  ob¬ 
served  by  growers  until  they  had  migrated  from  their 
early  food  plants  to  the  grape.  Present  indications 
point  to  much  damage  before  the  season  closes,  as 
they  are  very  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  Thus 
far  no  method  of  spraying  has  been  discovered  for 
the  control  of  the  hibernating  adults,  but  cultural 
practices  will  lessen  the  number  of  such,  viz.  the 
keeping  of  headlands  free  from  weeds,  grass  and 
rubbish.  The  young  that  hatch  and  inhabit  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  may,  however,  be  ef¬ 
fectually  controlled  by  spraying.  The  time  for  this 
is  when  the  maximum  number  of  young  are  out,  and 
before  they  develop  the  protective  wing  covers.  This 
pest  feeds  by  inserting  its  beak  into  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf,  and  hence  must  be  killed  by  the  contact  method. 
Tobacco  extract  diluted  with  water  will  kill  practi¬ 


cally  all  it  hits.  The  dilution  recommended  is  one 
part  of  black-leaf  tobacco  extract  to  100  or  150  parts 
of  water.  If  the  Geneva  attachment,  designed  for 
fastening  to  the  ordinary  vineyard  sprayer  be  not 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  run  one  or  two  leads  of  hose 
from  the  sprayer  fitted  with  T  extension  rods  so  that 
the  spray  may  strike  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
If  the  acreage  to  be  covered  be  considerable  it  will 
be  more  economical  and  more  agreeable  for  the 
operator  to  use  the  leaf-hopper  sprayer  attachment. 
Nozzles  with  fairly  large  openings  should  be  used 
so  that  a  driving  spray  and  plenty  of  it  may  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Failure  has  resulted  from  this  one  condi¬ 
tion  alone.  If  desired  Bordeaux  may  be  combined 
with  the  tobacco  at  this  spraying,  and  the  directing 
of  the  spray  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  will  coat 
the  fruit  clusters,  which  is  most  desirable.  Good 
pressure  is  another  requisite  for  obtaining  good  re¬ 
sults  in  the  control  of  this  insect. 

The  injury  from  this  pest  is  not  confined  alone  to  the 
sap  lost  by  its  feeding,  but  many  leaf  cells  are  killed, 
the  leaf  dies  along  small  areas,  and  these  may  later 
coalesce  so  that  the  leaf’s  activity  is  impaired,  and 
if  severe  winds  occur  the  leaves  are  torn  to  shreds. 
Badly  infected  vineyards  make  but  little  wood 
growth,  and  this  usually  goes  into  Winter  poorly 
matured.  The  fruit  does  not  color  properly,  and  in 
the  case  of  black  grapes,  remains  red,  while  the 
sugar  content  is  below  the  percentage  for  the  variety. 

Many  reports  are  current  of  vines  having  died 
during  the  past  Winter  or  else  have  started  to  leaf 
and  have  then  died.  Examination  shows  that  this 
condition  is  more  common  in  low  wet  areas,  or  in 
spots  of  the  other  extreme  of  dry  knolls.  In  some 
instances  the  injury  can  be  traced  to  freezing  alone, 
as  the  weaker  rooted  sorts,  as  Niagara,  Delaware, 
etc.,  are  worse  affected  than  the  stronger  rooted  kinds. 
An  examination  of  the  roots  of  some,  however,  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  they  have  been  badly  injured 
by  the  larva  of  the  Rootworm  beetle  in  previous 
years,  this  condition  combined  with  Winter  injury 
having  finally  caused  their  death.  This  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  no  serious  infection  of  the  beetle 
has  occurred  in  these  vineyards  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years. 

.  Continued  cold  and  rains  have  affected  seriously 
the  prospects  of  what  was  apparently  to  be  a  fair 
grape  crop,  and  further,  the  outlook  for  sufficient 
and  good  wood  for  putting  up  next  year  is  decidedly 
discouraging.  In  most  mature  vineyards  the  foliage 
is  spindling  and  of  poor  color,  though  vineyards  on 
the  heavier  soils  show  better  color  than  those  on 
gravel.  The  frequent  rains  early,  combined  with  the 
trampling  necessary  to  drive  posts,  tighten  wires,  etc., 
have  resulted  in  puddling  the  soil  so  that  many  vine¬ 
yards  are  in  poor  tilth,  it  working  up  hard  and  lumpy. 
In  such,  frequent  rains  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  requisite  amount  of  moisture.  F.  E.  gladwin. 


USING  A  KNAPSACK  PUMP. 

The  compressed  air  knapsack  spray  pump,  now  in 
general  use,  is  a  practical  and  convenient  article  on 
any  farm.  Where  only  a  few  small  trees  or  plants 
are  grown  it  is  just  the  thing.  Trees  up  to  10  or  12 
feet  in  height  can  be  sprayed  with  such  a  pump,  but 
the  operation  is  no  joke  on  trees  of  that  height,  and 
few  persons  would  care  to  do  much  of  it.  Also,  it 
is  hard  on  the  tank  to  keep  up  the  necessary  pres¬ 
sure  for  spraying  12-foot  trees.  But  large  patches 
of  potatoes,  shrubbery,  vegetables  and  small  fruit 
plants  and  stalks,  grape-vines,  etc.,  as  well  as  small 
trees  may  be  easily  and  quickly  sprayed  with  a  good 
knapsack  spray  pump.  They  are  also  useful  for 
spraying  chicken  houses  and  stables  with  disinfectants. 
The  best  and  strongest  of  them  are  none  too  good, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  brass  tank  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  purchasing  such  an  outfit.  The  pump  I 
use  has  two  feet  of  hose  and  two  two-foot  lengths 
of  brass  pipe.  I  always  use  one  length  of  pipe  even 
when  spraying  potatoes.  The  longer  extension  is 
for  the  taller  trees.  All  parts  of  the  pump  and  nozzle 
should  be  fairly  understood,  as  this  will  save  much 
time  and  trouble.  Even  the  absence  of  a  washer 
may  cause  clogging  or  leaking.  I  make  my  own 
leather  washers,  as  the  rubber  washers  furnished 
with  the  pump  are  almost  worthless.  The  tank 
usually  holds  four  gallons,  and  is  made  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  liquid,  the  remainder  of  the  space 
being  reserved  for  compressed  air.  After  closing 
the  tank  the  same  should  be  well  shaken  before 
pumping  in  the  air  and  also  just  before  subsequent 
pumpings.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  spray¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  mixture.  “Full”  directions  accompany 
each  sprayer,  but  the  above  remarks  are  extra,  and 
are  not  usually  found  in  the  average  directions. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 
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TRANSPLANTING  ALFALFA  BY  MACHINERY 

The  following  inquiry  from  a  correspondent  at 
Kingston,  Ulster  County,  in  southeastern  New  York, 
is  a  sample  of  many  letters  received  recently  from 
the  Eastern  States : 

Being  greatly  interested  in  farming,  having  charge  of  a 
200-acre  farm,  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa.  Some  of  my  friends  have  tried  the  ordinary  va¬ 
rieties  without  success,  on  account  of  the  drought  and 
severe  Winters.  Our  country  is  a  very  rolling  and  hilly 
one.  with  a  variety  of  soils,  and  recently  rather  neglected. 
The  farm  is  located  near  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Reports  of  failure  have  been  received  from  other 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  so  something  seems  to  be 
the  matter  with  successful  Alfalfa  raising  over  a 
wide  area.  After  100  years  of  imperfect  success,  or 
failure,  with  Alfalfa  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States 
it  seems  to  be  time  to  start  work  along  new  lines. 
Fig.  310  shows  my  new  method  of  transplanting  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  picture,  Fig.  310,  shows  a  demonstration 
at  Ipswich,  South  Dakota,  May  2,  1912.  where  plants 
were  set  at  the  rate  of  100  per  minute,  or  6,000  per 
hour.  Demonstrations  of  this  machine  planting  were 
first  made  April  23,  1912,  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  then 
afterwards  at  seven  other  places.  Plants  were  set 
with  plow,  spade  and  hoe  at  a  number  of  other  points. 
Eleven  different  counties  were  visited  in 
the  course  of  a  three-weeks  tour,  mainly 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part 
of  the  State. 

I  claim  no  originality  for  the  method 
except  that  this  is  the  first  time  where 
a  machine  has  been  used  for  transplant¬ 
ing  Alfalfa.  In  other  words,  I  have 
combined  an  old  Oriental  method  with 
an  American  machine.  I  took  one  of 
the  standard  transplanting  machines,  the 
Bemis,  used  for  tobacco,  cabbage,  to¬ 
matoes,  cauliflower,  sweet  potatoes  and 
many  other  plants,  *using  a  nine-inch 
shoe  slightly  widened  at  the  back  to 
allow  more  space  for  the  Alfalfa  roots. 

This  was  done  by  a  local  blacksmith. 

As  to  who  first  transplanted  Alfalfa 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  reported  for  India,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  South  America.  Since  Alfalfa 
is  a  very  long-lived  plant,  under  proper 
conditions,  transplanting  would  come 
naturally  in  intensive  agriculture.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  used  the  method  since 
the  Spring  of  1907  with  the  new  Alfalfas 
I  brought  from  Russia  and  Siberia,  as 
agricultural  explorer  sent  by  Hon. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

From  my  horticultural  training  I  knew 
it  would  be  the  best  way  to  make  the 
most  out  of  a  small  quantity  of  seed. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  the  remark¬ 
able  vigor  displayed  by  these  single 
plants  when  given  plenty  of  room  in  a 
garden,  and  with  the  reports  received 
from  the  circle  of  over  1200  farmers 
who  are  cooperating  with  me  in  testing 
these  new  Alfalfas.  At  present  I  give 
this  simply  as  an  item  of  agricultural 
news,  and  neither  advise  nor  recommend 
the  method  to  anyone  until  the  value  of 
the  method  has  been  determined  by  ac¬ 
tual  demonstration.  Some  of  my  rea¬ 
sons  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  method  of  planting  20 

poifnds  per  acre  means  100  seeds  per  square  foot.  In¬ 
stead  of  that  every  plant  should  have  several  square 
feet.  In  the  present  tests  the  rows  are  three  feet 
eight  inches  apart,  with  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  This  will  permit  cultivation  one  way  like 
fodder  corn.  Alfalfa  plants  would  be  given  full  op¬ 
portunity  for  maximum  development.  From  plants 
set  in  garden  2x4  feet  we  get  over  500  shoots  to  the 
crown,  and  bearing  as  high  as  three  ounces  of  seed 
per  plant  the  third  year,  on  plants  transplanted  the 
first  year  from  seed.  This  means  1.029  pounds  per 
acre.  The  variety  was  one  secured  in  Russia,  which  I 
named  the  Cossack.  From  present  prospects  they  will 
yield  much  more  the  present  season. 

2.  Transplanting  will  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  field  free  from  the  parasitic  vine  known  as 
“dodder,'’  a  great  menace  to  the  Alfalfa  industry. 

3.  The  present  method  of  over-crowding  plants 
dwarfs  them  so  they  cannot  form  the  long  tap  root 
necessary  to  endure  drought. 

4.  Where  raised  on  thoroughly  inoculated  soil  every 
plant  will  be  perfectly  inoculated  before  setting. 

5.  The  present  methods  of  disking  and  harrowing 
are  extremely  injurious.  Such  plants  quickly  become 
black-hearted,  due  to  the  entrance  of  soil  fungi  caus¬ 
ing  rot  and  early  death  of  the  plants.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  present  teach¬ 
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ings  of  experiment  stations,  farm  papers  and  farmers’ 
institute  lecturers,  but  why  should  we  mutilate  and 
maim  plants  that  should  last  several  centuries?  Al¬ 
falfa  fields  in  the  Orient  are  shown  400  years  old.  but 
the  Orientals  do  not  mutilate  the  plants  the  way  we 
do.  The  heart  of  an  Alfalfa  plant  should  be  held  as 
sacred  as  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree. 

6.  Alfalfa  is  a  very  poor  fighter  the  first  year, 
since  the  main  strength  goes  to  root  formation.  Hence 
weeds  which  make  more  top  than  root  often  choke 
out  Alfalfa,  or  seriously  hinder  its  growth.  But  a 
good  sized  Alfalfa  plant,  often  as  big  as  your  middle 
finger  when  set  out.  can  hold  its  own  much  better 
against  the  weeds.  Some  farmers  report  raising  7.000 
to  8,000  seeds  per  plant  the  first  year.  One  North 
Dakota  farmer  reports  raising  one  pound  of  seed  in 
1911  from  eight  Alfalfa  plants  set  Spring  of  1910, 
which  means  25,000  seeds  per  plant. 

7.  The  plants  are  raised  the  first  year  in  garden 
drills  much  like  carrots  or  beets,  and  dug  with  a  tree 
digger  and  the  roots  shortened  with  a  meat  cleaver 
on  a  block  of  wood.  One  of  the  standard  tobacco 
transplanters  is  used,  slightly  adapted  by  a  local  black 
smith,  the  nine-inch  shoe  being  slightly  widened  at 
the  back  to  allow  more  space  for  the  Alfalfa  roots. 


FILLING  A  SILO  IN  FEBRUARY.  Fig.  309. 
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of  February,  1911;  then  we  drew  them  and  shocked 
them  up  again  near  the  silo,  and  then  on  February  14, 
1911.  we  filled  the  silo  with  them.  There  was  plenty 
of  snow  on  them  we  thought,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  wetted  it  a  little  more,  for  they  were  a  little 
drier  than  the  first  filling.  We  raised  in  the  season 
of  1911  corn  and  sunflower  the  same,  but  in  the  Fall 
we  had  a  severe  frost  that  hurt  the  corn.  We  filled 
the  same  silos  in  the  Fall  and  had  plenty  to  fill  one 
the  second  time,  which  was  in  January,  1912,  and  we 
wetted  that  one  more  and  found  it  was  nearer  like  the 
one  in  the  early  Fall.  There  is  no  trouble  in  these 
shocks  standing  if  they  are  properly  put  up.  One 
wants  a  horse  to  draw  them  up  tight.  We  only  had 
two  of  the  100  fall  down,  and  that  was  because  they 
were  not  evenly  divided  when  they  were  set  up. 

M.  H.  WILCOX. 

PLOWING  UNDER  WHEAT. 

The  effect  of  plowing  under  a  crop  of  wheat  is  ex¬ 
cellent  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  Last 
Fall  we  plowed  under,  to  a  depth  of  about  eight 
inches,  a  thin  clover  sod  on  gravelly  loam  soil.  This 
land  has  had  no  manure  for  many  years,  and  was 
considered  quite  deficient  in  humus.  Wheat  was  sown 
late  in  September,  though  earlier  would 
have  been  better.  On  account  of  the 
bare  ground  during  early  Winter  the 
growth  was  somewhat  limited  and  the 
stand  thin,  but  in  the  Spring  it  came 
on  and  grew  fairly  well.  About  May 
20  this  wheat  was  plowed  about  five 
inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  fitted  with 
pulverizer  and  smoothing  harrow.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  this  soil  then.  It 
was  light,  and  so  mellow  that  one  could 
easily  run  his  fingers  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrows.  But  while  it  was  fine  and 
light  it  was  also  sufficiently  moist.  The 
three  inches  of  old,  rotten  sod  left  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  Spring  plowing  makes 
a  good  spongy  reservoir  that  will  both 
hold  the  rains  which  fall  now  and  keep 
drawing  moisture  by  a  capillarity  from 
below  for  the  dry  spell  that  usually 
comes  sometime  during  the  Summer. 

The  mistake,  however,  should  not  be 
made  of  letting  the  wheat  grow  too 
large,  nor  of  plowing  the  land  too  wet. 
On  a  little  piece  plowed  a  trifle  wet,  and 
on  which  harrowing  was  neglected  a 
few  days,  there  were  a  good  many 
lumps,  and  the  soil  was  dried  down 
quite  deeply.  Had  the  roller  not  been 
applied  after  planting  the  potatoes,  and 
then  a  good  rain  had  come,  I  fear  we 
should  have  had  a  poor  stand.  As  it 
is,  the  bad  effects  of  improper  handling 
on  this  piece  seems  to  be  partly  cor¬ 
rected,  and  we  are  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  potatoes  from  all  of  it. 

R.  L.  G. 

R.  N.-\ . — We  think  rye  would  have 
given  even  better  results.  There  would 
have  been  more  to  plow  under  and  the 
soil  would  have  contained  more  roots. 


, TRANSPLANTING  ALFALFA  BY  MACHINERY.  Fig.  310. 


The  roots  should  not  be  bent,  but  go  straight  down. 

8.  I  have  devised  this  method  to  hasten  the  spread 
of  the  hardy  Russian  and  Siberian  Alfalfas  in  the 
prairie  Northwest,  in  the  endeavor  to  work  out  a 
quick  method  of  raising  seed.  But  I  believe  it  will 
work  out  from  the  forage  standpoint  also,  especially 
on  the  high  dry  uplands,  where  each  plant  should  have 
more  room  than  given  at  present.  No  doubt  the 
method  is  susceptible  to  great  improvement,  but  a 
start  must  be  made.  Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my 
belief  that  only  extra  hardy  varieties  will  stand  trans¬ 
planting.  N.  E.  HANSEN. 

South  Dakota. 


CORN  AND  SUNFLOWERS  IN  THE  SILO. 

At  Fig.  .309  is  a  picture  showing  how  M.  II.  Wilcox,  of 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y..  filled  his  silo  on  February  14. 
Why  talk  about  Winter  silo  filling  in  July?  Because  un¬ 
less  work  is  done  during  July  in  providing  fodder  there 
would  be  nothing  to  put  in  the  silo  at  any  time.  Last 
year  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  field  of  corn  and  sunflowers 
— the  crop  standing  12  feet  tall.  Mr.  Wilcox  now  says: 

We  had  corn  and  sunflowers  enough  left  to  make 
100  shocks  of  cornstalks,  with  40  to  50  bundles  of 
stalks  such  as  the  corn  harvester  would  bind ;  they  are 
not  always  the  same  size.  These  we  set  up  in  round 
shocks  and  put  a  rope  around  them  and  draw  them  as 
tight  as  we  can,  then  bind  or  tie  them  up  with  binding 
twine.  These  remained  in  the  field  until  the  forepart 


Every  reform — every  attempt  to  help 
the  world  by  fighting  evils  and  abuses — 
needs  a  Moses.  Some  leaders  must 
come  forward — wise,  brave  and  patient,  ready  to 
endure,  practice  self-denial,  stand  up  against  rid¬ 
icule,  loss  and  danger.  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  will  be  admitted — there  have  been  such 
leaders  in  all  new  political  or  social  movements. 
Why,  then,  have  so  many  of  them  come  to  a 
standstill  and  failed  or  become  absorbed?  Large¬ 
ly  because  the  leaders  failed  to  realize  the  most 
effective  part  of  leadership.  The  “promised  land”  is 
that  better  and  freer  condition  for  which  good  men 
hope  and  pray.  The  original  Moses  toiled  and  fought, 
endured  privation  and  gave  of  his  life,  but  only  ob¬ 
tained  a  glimpse  of  this  promised  land.  He  was 
denied  entrance.  It  was  largely  because  of  this  denial 

that  he  became  one  of  the  world’s  great  historical 
characters— far  greater  than  if  he  had  entered  with 
the  rest. 

The  trouble  with  most  new  parties  and  new  move¬ 
ments  is  that  the  leaders  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
vision  of  their  promised  land.  They  want  to  enter  in 
and  receive  a  double  share  of  the  honey  and  the  milk. 
Thus  the  new  movement  loses  its  Moses,  for  when 
the  leaders  quarrel  and  “hustle”  for  the  spoils  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  dies.  No  reform  can  endure  in 
this  country  unless  it  can  appeal  to  the  imagination 
with  true  and  enduring  sentiment.  That  sentiment 
will  die  whenever  the  Moses  who  starts  the  journey 
comes  down  off  the  mountain  to  scramble  for  the 
spoils. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


Mending  a  Broken  Tree. 

J.  P.  C.,  Norwood,  Mass. — I  have  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  red  apple  tree  set  out  three  years. 
While  plowing  the  man  ran  into  it  and  bent 
it  over  enough  to  crack  it  over  half  way 
through.  The  bark  is  all  right  on  one  side. 
Can  I  save  it?  The  leaves  are  beginning 
to  droop.  Will  fresh  cow  manure  do  any 
good?  It  is  cracked  about  four  inches  from 
the  ground. 

Ans. — You  can  probably  save  your 
McIntosh  apple  tree  if  it  is  given  prompt 
treatment.  First,  drive  down  several 
strong  stakes  near  the  tree  and  tie  it 
up  to  its  former  normal  position.  The 
tree  should  be  firmly  supported;  cloth 
or  canvas  strips  should  be  used  for  tie- 
ing  the  tree  into  position  instead  of 
common  twine  or  wire  which  might 
cause  injury  by  girdling.  The  wound  or 
break  on  the  trunk  should  be  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  grafting  wax.  Clay,  however, 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  wound  if  a 
considerable  amount  is  bound  on  by  a 
cloth  bandage.  The  tree  should  receive 
thorough  cultivation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  growing  season  to  encourage  it  to 
make  as  much  growth  as  possible,  and 
heal  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
break.  In  case  of  a  drought  the  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  about  the  roots  of 
the  tree  to  prevent  any  check  to  its 
growth.  The  tree  will  probably  need 
support  for  several  seasons  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  down  by  the  wind. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

Rye  and  Sweet  Clover. 

B.  M.  E.,  Casey,  III. — I  have  a  10-acre 
field  nearly  exhausted  as  to  fertility.  I 
intend  plowing  same  six  inches  deep  and 
subsoil,  sow  buckwheat  and  plow  under  in 
September  with  lime  and  rock  phosphate. 
Then  sow  Sweet  clover  and  rye ;  after  cut¬ 
ting  rye  will  the  Sweet  clover  make  any 
pasture  this  year?  Would  it  he  better  for 
me  to  wait  until  Spring  and  sow  Sweet 
clover  after  plowing  under  rye? 

Ans. — This  plan  seems  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  if  the  Sweet  clover  seed  is 
sown  in  February  on  the  rye  it  ought 
to  make  some  pasture  the  same  season 
after  the  rye  is  off ;  but  for  best  results 
to  the  soil  avoid  pasturing  the  first  year 
and  clip  the  clover  if  it  shows  signs  of 
blooming.  Sowing  Sweet  clover  late 
in  Spring  after  plowing  down  rye  would 
likely  not  give  as  good  results  as  the 
other  plan,  and  besides  the  rye  would 
be  a  loss  so  far  as  its  value  as  grain  is 
concerned.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Lime=Sulphur  from  Mineral  Water. 

H.  II.  8.,  Sinks  Grove ,  W.  Va. — I  have  a 
young  orchard  of  about  700  trees.  1  use 
lime-sulphur  for  both  dormant  and  Summer 
sprays.  I  have  a  strong  sulphur  spring 
handy.  I  wish  to  know  whether  by  using 
this  water  will  it  add  any  value  to  same, 
if  so  to  what  extent? 

Ans. — Mineral  waters  are  a  rather 
uncertain  quantity,  as  they  may  contain 
salts  of  soda,  magnesia  or  iron  as  well 
as  sulphur.  When  sulphur  occurs  in 
such  waters,  it  is  largely  or  wholly  in 
the  form  of  the  sulphide,  which  is  driven 
off  in  the  boiling  and  hence  is  of  no 
practical  assistance  in  the  making  of 
lime-sulphur.  If  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  other  materials  named 
above  are  present  in  the  water — any¬ 
thing  over  15  parts  per  100,000  for  ex¬ 
ample — instead  of  being  valuable  for 
spraying  purposes,  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  distinctly  harmful.  j.  p.  stewart. 

A  material  advertised  throughout  the 
West  is  known  as  the  Merry  War  Tower 
Lye.  It  is  claimed  that  this  stuff  will  kill 
about  every  insect  that  travels.  It  is  said 
to  exterminate  the  San  .Tosfi  scale,  borers, 
potato  bugs,  and  almost  everything  else. 
How  it  is  possible  for  any  substance  to 
kill  both  eating  and  sucking  insects,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  tree,  would  probably  be 
found  a  part  of  the  merry  lie.  In  answer 
to  question  about  this  material  the  manu¬ 
facturers  give  no  definite  anewer.  All  they 
do  is  to  refer  you  to  their  booklet,  which 
contains  remarks  from  various  gentlemen 
who  say  that  this  lye  is  no  lie.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  keen  away  from  guff,  and  the 
letters  and  advertising  of  this  lye  run  so 
close  to  the  guff  order  that  we  are  unable 
to  separate  them. 


THIS  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MAKING  A  TENNIS  COURT. 

P.  G.,  Wolfeboro,  N.  II. — Will  you  give 
the  proper  way  to  construct  a  lawn  tennis 
court?  I  intend  to  build  one  and  want  to 
build  it  right. 

Ans. — In  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
a  tennis  court  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its 
natural  drainage,  etc.  The  nearer  level 
the  ground  is  the  less  expense  there 
will  be  for  grading.  The  site  should 
be  large  enough  to  permit  the  court 
being  laid  out  north  and  south  or 
nearly  so.  The  ground  must  be  plowed 
or  spaded  deeply,  then  graded  as  near 
level  as  possible.  The  top  soil  should 
be  not  less  than  five  inches  all  over. 
After  grading  is  finished  it  must  be 
rolled  with  a  hand  roller  weighing  300 
to  500  pounds  lengthways  and  cross- 
ways  ;  after  each  rolling,  all  high  places 
must  be  leveled  down  and  low  places 
filled,  this  can  best  be  done  with  a  steel 
hand  rake.  Repeat  the  rolling  and 
leveling  operations  until  soil  is  well 
primed  and  entirely  free  from  bumps 
and  hollows.  Now  apply  three  or  four 
wagon  loads  of  fine  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  spreading  it  as  evenly  and  uni¬ 
formly  as  possible,  which  must  be 
turned  under  three  or  four  inches  deep 
with  a  spade  fork.  To  do  this  properly 
insert  the  fork  in  the  soil  about  four 
inches,  then  press  the  handle  downward 
until  the  fork  is  in  nearly  a  horizontal 
position,  slipping  the  fork  forward 
under  the  soil  its  full  length,  raise  the 
forkful  of  earth  and  manure  straight 
up  a  foot  or  so  and  turn  over  quickly, 
placing  the  whole  back  from  where  it 
was  taken,  the  manure  will  now  be  three 
to  four  inches  under  the  surface  with 
an  even  layer  of  soil  above.  It  will 
take  a  little  practice  to  get  the  knack 
of  it,  but  when  once  acquired,  one  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  and  evenly 
the  spading  can  be  done.  After  manure 
has  been  spaded  under,  the  surface 
must  be  raked  smooth  and  level,  then 
rolled  both  ways.  Repeat  until  surface 
is  firm  and  smooth.  It  is  now  ready 
for  seeding.  A  good  tennis  court  grass 
seed  mixture  is  to  be  evenly  sown  at 
the  rate  of  one  quart  to  each  300  square 
feet,  raked  in  lightly  and  rolled  once 
each  way.  Now  cover  the  whole  of  the 
seeded  ground  with  a  light  mulching  of 
straw  or  salt  hay,  just  enough  to  shade 
the  ground.  This  will  prevent  the  seed 
being  injured  by  the  sun  in  the  early 
stages  of  germination  and  growth.  Do 
not  cut  the  grass  the  first  time  until 
four  inches  or  more  high,  then  scythe 
it  and  rake  off  cut  grass.  After  that 
it  may  be  cut  regularly  with  a  good 
hand  mower  as  often  as  required;  it 
should  also  be  rolled  after  each  cutting. 
I  would  advise  that  seeding  be  done 
early  in  September ;  days  are  then 
shorter  and  cooler  and  success  is  much 
more  certain  than  if  done  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  With  favorable  weather  and 
proper  care,  the  court  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  first  of  next  June.  K. 

Rose  Bugs  and  Ducks. 

Are  young  ducks  ever  beyond  danger  of 
death  from  eating  rose  bugs,  and  if  so  at 
wliat  ago?  Will  rose  bugs  kill  young  chicks? 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.  e.  e.  f. 

I  have  known  cases  of  young  chicks  dying 
from  eating  rose  bugs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  young  ducks  would  not  be  affected  in 
the  same  way.  One  case  in  particular 
comes  to  my  mind  of  a  flock  of  300  Barred 
Bock  chicks,  eight  weeks  old.  They  had 
been  housed  and  yarded  in  an  orchard  until 
one  day  they  were  let  out  into  field  where 
there  was  a  grapevine  and  masses  of  wild 
mustard.  Rose  bugs  were  very  numerous 
on  the  vine  and  mustard  ;  65  chicks  out  of 
that  flock  were  found  dead  late  in  the 
afternoon,  everyone  of  them  with  a  crop 
full  of  living  rose  bugs.  The  probability  is 
that  the  horny  legs  and  claws  and  hard 
shells  of  the  insects  working  and  moving 
around  inside  of  the  crop  affected  the  whole 
system  through  the  nerves  in  such  an 
acute  way  as  to  cause  death.  I  have  never 
known  of  older  fowls  harmed  by  eating 
them,  and  presume  that  when  ducks  have 
reached  the  age  of  10  or  3  2  weeks  they 
would  be  free  from  all  danger  from  this 
source.  a.  l.  c. 


‘Greenhouse  and  Brooder. 

I  have  in  mind  the  erection  of  a  com¬ 
bined  greenhouse  for  growing  early  vege¬ 
table  plants,  etc.,  and  a  chick-brooding 
house  for  rearing  early  chicks,  size  about 
18x40  feet.  Am  thinking  of  heating  it  with 
hot  water.  Will  heat  agreeable  to  the 
plants  be  too  great  for  the  chicks  if  placed 
in  the  far  end  from  furnace?  Is  the  plan 
practical?  J.  E.  H. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

The  combining  of  a  brooding  house  with 
a  greenhouse  is  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  and  tried  by  several  people  of 
my  acquaintance.  In  a  small  way,  for  a 
man  who  desires  something  to  take  up  his 
mind,  the  proposition  may  prove  fairly 
satisfactory.  From  a  business  standpoint, 
however,  I  should  say  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  it.  The  brooding  equipment 
of  any  poultry  plant,  large  or  small,  should 
be  considered  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  business,  and  it  should  be  built  and 
run  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the 
chickens  comfortable,  healthy  and  growing. 
In  my  mind  where  a  heater  and  pipes  are 
used  for  raising  plants,  the  man's  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  will  necessarily  be  with¬ 


drawn  from  the  comfort  of  the  chicks,  so  | 
that  I  should  advise  the  two  separate,  if  j 
possible.  The  plan  comes  to  my  mind,  how-  ; 
ever,  that  it  might  be  feasible  to  have  the 
boiler  plant  in  the  middle  and  the  green¬ 
house  on  one  end  and  the  brooder  house  on 
the  other.  In  this  way  each  house  can  be 
run  and  attended  to  according  to  the  in¬ 
mates.  Or  one  end  of  heated  house  can 
be  equipped  with  adjustable  hovers.  The 
safest  plan  in  any  brooding  house  is  to  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  heat  and  plenty  of 
ventilation.  a.  l.  c. 


New  Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

Only  two  new  varieties  of  strawberries 
were  tested  on  our  grounds  this  season,  both 
early. 

St.  Louis. — First  picking  made  May  25, 
but  could  have  made  a  light  picking  on  the 
23d.  Light  red  in  color,  slightly  conical  in 
shape,  fairly  good  in  flavor,  just  a  little 
too  acid,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  Excelsior  in  that  particular.  Firm 
enough  for  local  or  nearby  market.  Good 
size  when  properly  grown,  smooth,  and 
ripens  well  all  over. 

Early  Ozark. — Ripened  same  time  as  St. 
Louis.  '  Dark  red  in  color,  round,  or  even 
blunt  in  shape,  sometimes  uneven.  Very 
firm.  More  acid  than  St.  Louis,  though 
still — yes,  much — better  than  Excelsior. 
Had  a  tendency  to  become  small  and 
knotty  after  the  first  few  pickings.  Good 
size  at  first.  Both  varieties  were  grown 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  not 
such  as  to  secure  early  ripening,  being  on 
level  ground,  and  mulched  rather  heavily. 
Senator  Dunlap  on  a  south  slope  with  light 
mulching  ripened  at  the  same  time.  St. 
Louis  and  Early  Ozark  under  those  condi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  four  or  five  days 
earlier  than  the  Dunlap.  The  St.  Louis 
was  a  heavy  and  persistent  bearer — in  fact, 
the  plants  held  out  too  long,  being  a  nuis¬ 
ance  when  better  varieties  began  to  ripen. 
Of  these  two  early  varieties,  we  prefer  the 
St.  Louis.  J.  C.  NICHOLLS. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 

Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting. 

Regarding  the  use  of  dynamite  for  tree 
planting,  I  think  that  it  is  probable  there 
will  be  some  disappointments  in  the  re¬ 
sults  until  there  is  more  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  I  planted  an  apple  and 
cherry  orchard  last  December  with  good 
results.  All  the  trees  came  through  and 
are  thriving.  The  dynamite  seems  to  have 
been  beneficial.  In  April  I  planted  775 
trees — peach  and  apple — and  am  uncertain 
as  to  the  benefit  derived  from  dynamite, 
or  whether  it  has  not  been  a  positive  in¬ 
jury.  The  land  is  sloping,  was  in  corn  last 
year,  and  had  a  thin  crop  of  rye  on  it 
when  the  trees  were  planted.  Dynamite 
was  used  for  all  the  trees,  the  ground  being 
a  little  wet  when  planting  was  done.  About 
two  weeks  ago  the  rye  was  plowed  under, 
this  being  delayed  perhaps  a  month  too 
long  because  of  the  wet  Spring.  Every 
spot  in  which  a  tree  was  planted  became  a 
mud-hole  and  later  baked  badly,  the  roots 
tangling  into  a  mat  and  not  being  able  to 
feed  out.  A  good  many  of  the  trees  died 
down  to  the  roots  and  then  put  out  new 
shoots  near  the  ground.  Without  making 
an  accurate  survey  I  counted  17  dead  trees 
in  a  field  containing  600.  I  had  them  all 
hoed  carefully.  My  suggestion  would  be  to 
plant  the  trees  about  two  feet  six  inches 
or  more  from  the  center  of  the  space  dyna¬ 
mited.  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the 
loosened  ground  without  the  danger  of 
standing  in  mud.  w.  M.  E. 

Charmian,  Pa. 


’FULLY  GUARANTEED” 

LTALTA  ON  YOUR 

u\m? 

20  acres  means  at  least  sixty  tors  of  feed  equal  to  a 
full  grain  ration — or  $1,000  clear  profit  If  sold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  isn't  it.  Write  ns  today  and 
let  us  tell  you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  this 
great  forage  crop,  so  it  will  be  a  permanent  success 
on  yonr  farm.  Enrich  your  corn  laud  this  year  by 
planting  l»ctwcen  the  rows  or  in  the  hills. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVER— SOY  BEANS 
INOCULATED  WITH 

FARMOGERM 

SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Free  Book  No.  11 

IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO..  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


l 


SEED  AND  SOIL  TESTING  OUTFIT  COMPLETE,  $2 


s 


ELILOTU  S 

The  choicest  and  one  of  the  best  soil  restorers  known. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed  that  we  can  retail  at  less 
than  ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Our  Beed  is  hulled, 
yellow  blossom.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  This 
plant  is  also  a  splendid  preparation  for  alfalfa. 

J|  fl  Pit  PI  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be 

ill  i  AS  E  II  59  P©r  ccnfc  Pure  and  *roe  *rom  dodder. 
Kiel  HShI  H  Write  for  free  sample. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  833  MECHAN1CSBURG,  OHIO 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
Ihose  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  SWEET 
POTATO  PLANTS — All  leading 
varieties  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  Good  plants 
slapped  in  good  condition  »t 
reasonable  prices.  Any  of  the 
above  by  mail,  postpaid,  65c  hundred.  Catalog  free. 
BAKRY  JL.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  V. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Wrife  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  - 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  3912  price-list. 

- - - - FARM, 


ROMANCE  SEED.  PLANT  &  TRUCK 


Caleb  Booqs  &  Son, 


Cheswold,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

%£%£&%$£$&  $100  Thousand 
CAULIFLOWER  $3.50  Thousand 

J.  AUG  DRAKE,  Seedsman  -:-  CHESTER.  NEW  JERSEY 

Cofo  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2,50  bushel: 
"tlr  Cm  is  It!  (Jrimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Bed  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ MlLFOBD,  DELAWARE. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDS  READY  NOW 

1912 crop,  home  grown,  sample  free.  State  quantity 
wanted.  PACKARD,  Field  Seeds,  Dover,  Del. 

CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  TOGO.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  ami  CELERY 
PLANTS.  Price  List  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Spring, Del. 

FOU  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Railhead,  Koekhead,  Winter 
Flat  Dutch  and  Savoy.  W.  S.  KOKD  k  SON,  Hart  It,  Del. 

FOR  C  A I  C  300  bushels  choice  Crimson  Clover 

run  OrtLC -  seed.  Dr.  P.  S.  DOWNS,  Dover,  Del. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Fifth kllt-on -Hudson,  New  York> 


Security  Brand 
Timothy 

is  the  highest  grade  of  seed  obtainable  both 
as  to  purity  and  germination. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  put  up  with  the  greatest  care  by  skilled 
men  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
Timothy  seed  only. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

conforms  to  every  seed  law  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries  and  secures 
you  against  weeds  and  a  weak  stand. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  sold  by  all  progressive  dealers.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  seed.  When  buying  your 
next  lot  of  Timothy  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 

Security  Brand  Timothy 


1012. 
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THE  GRAIN-BUYING  PROBLEM. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  buying 
and  storing  feed  in  car  lots,  would  say 
the  farmer  can  save  money  by  following 
this  method,  not  so  much  as  in  former 
years  when  financial  systems  were  not 
in  absolute  control,  but  still  enough  to 
make  it  quite  an  object.  The  low  price 
has  not  been  fixed  at  this  writing  (June 
21)  ;  the  jobbers  are  holding  off  to  get 
a  line  on  crop  prospects  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves.  Last  year  I  secured 
through  a  neighboring  Grange  a  car  of 
sprouts  of  excellent  quality  to  help  out 
a  short  hay  crop.  The  price  delivered 
at  my  station  was  $18.75  per  ton;  later 
the  price  went  up  to  $31  per  ton,  so  you 
see  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  was  sav- 
ing  $12.25  per  ton.  My  cows  came 
through  the  Winter  in  good  shape  and 
I  still  have  hay.  Lack  of  working  capi¬ 
tal  will  prevent  many  farmers  from 
buying  at  wholesale.  '  The  local  feed 
merchant  extends  credit  to  the  patrons 
of  the  creamery  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  on  pay  day  the  largest  share  of  the 
milk  check  is  his.  By  cooperation  and 
purchasing  at  the  best  advantage  much 
can  be  saved,  but  the  only  refuge  of  the 
dairy  farmer  is  the  silo  and  higher  pro¬ 
ducing  cows;  without  these  he  cannot 
hope  to  combat  high-priced  feeds  and  a 
meddling  board  of  health;  once  he  gets 
in  debt  his  doom  is  sealed. 

I  wish  to  give  the  amounts  I  have 
expended  for  feed  each  year,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  grain  raisers  will  tell  how 
much  per  bushel  they  received  for  their 
gram,  then  probably  the  grain-consum¬ 
ing  farmer  and  the  grain-producing 
farmer  can  make  a  deal  without  the  aid 
of  the  middleman.  We  use  the  grain 
here  in  the  East,  they  grow  it  in  the 
West;  it  would  seem  a  simple  matter  to 
make  a  bargain:  1906,  $1013.02;  1907 
$1447.55;  1908,  $1664.11;  1909,  $1788.98; 
1910,  $1608.92;  1911,  $1880;  total  for  six 
years,  $9402.58.  Each  acre  of  my  farm 
must  pay  an  average  yearly  tribute  of 
$18.37.  The  farmers  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  of  a  section  could  combine  and  buy 
such  grains  as  corn  on  the  ear,  oats  and 
wheat,  direct  from  the  growers  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  e.  howell. 

Vetch  in  South  Michigan. 

M  e  little  know  what  our  neighbors  in  an¬ 
other  line  of  agriculture  are  doing.  I 
dipped  the  enclosed  note  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Ited- 
field,  (.'ass  Co.,  Mich.,  on  page  721. 

"I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  with 
Hairy  vetch  or  any  cover  crop,  and  know  of 
no  one  in  southwestern  Michigan  who  has. 
Our  spelt  is  of  the  beardless  variety,  very 
nice  to  handle,  and  if  cut  at  the  ‘  proper 
time  clover  catches  very  nicely  to  it.  I  will 
probably  thrash  800  bushels  this  year.” 

Mr.  Ited field  is  an  up-to-date  dairyman 
and  dealer  in  cream  separators,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  men  and  conditions  in  Cass 
(  ounty  and  in  the  dairy  section,  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  part  of  Berrien,  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  county.  The  northern  and  western  part 
of  Berrien  County,  however,  is  interested 
in  fruit,  and  not  over  50  miles  from  Mr. 
Redfield’s  home  the  fruit  growers  expected 
to  use  last  Fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
carload  of  vetch  seed,  or  enough  to  sow  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  2,000  acres.  p.  t. 
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A  FOUR-HORSE  HITCH. 

A  few  weeeks  ago  I  noticed  a  query 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  hitching 
a  four-horse  team.  I  have  not  seen  an 


A  FOUR-HORSE  TEAM.  Fig.  311. 

answer,  so  will  try  to  send  one.  The 
way  they  drive  the  teams  here  is  to 
drive  the  center  horses  and  use  a 
"jockey  stick”  on  outside  horses.  Fol- 


DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  TREES.  Fig.  312- 

lowing  is  a  sketch  of  double  and  single 
trees.  The  small  picture  shows  the 
team.  Webster  kapp. 


FOUR  HORSES  ABREAST. 

On  page  G47  I  note  inquiry  for  a  plan 
for  hitching  four  horses  to  a  Syracuse  drag. 
Such  teams  are  quite  generally  used  here, 
and  I  will  try  to  illustrate  by  diagram  the 
method  of  hitching  up  such  a  team.  First 

MA/N  EVENER 

{—COMMON  TWO  HORSE  EVEyVERS^ 


WH/ EEL  £  TEE £ S 

the  whifllotroe  (see  above.)  We  take  any 
ordinary  sets  of  two-horse  plow  whiffletrees 
that  we  may  have,  and  then  make  the  main 
evener  long  enough  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
whiffletrees  will  not  touch  each  other.  In 
regard  to  lines  for  driving  such  a  team,  let 
four  lines  represent  four  horses.  Line  No. 
1  to  represent  the  left  hand  horse  (Fig. 


Sawdust  in  HorSe  Manure. 

There  is  an  inquiry  about  sawdust  in 
manure  on  page  718.  by  M.  F..  New  York. 
I)o  not  bo  afraid  of  the  sawdust;  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  straw  for  top-dressing.  1  know 
that  by  experience.  One  should  see  the 
amount  the  lumbermen  use  and  put  on 
their  land  ;  there  is  one  farmer  here  who 
had  from  30  to  40  horses.  They  use  all  of 
their  manure,  you  ought  to  see  the  grass 
grow;  they  cut  about  150  tons  per  year; 
they  have  just  haled  100  tons.  I  would 
rather  have  horse  manure  with  sawdust  for 
top-dressing,  pound  for  pound,  than  cow 
manure.  We  keep  25  cows.  10  yearlings  and 
five  horses  at  present ;  cannot  get  sawdust 
enough.  There  are  men  around  here  who 
think  the  same  as  M.  F.  does,  but  I  see 
their  farms  do  not  keep  as  much  stock 
as  they  did  10  years  ago.  I  bought  a  lot 
about  six  years  ago  that  did  not  look  good 
for  anything,  all  fire-fanged.  I  top-dressed 
a  wet  piece  and  got  good  returns  for  same. 
Tell  M.  F.  to  draw  that  manure  and  pile 
up  where  he  can  wet  it  down  ;  then  this 
Fall  top-dress  with  it  or  anything  you  like 
and  see  if  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  straw. 

Lam  oille  C'o.,  Vt.  e.  m.  h. 


above).  The  cross  line  which  is  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  driving  line  should  be 
hitched  to  the  bit  of  horse  No.  2.  the  same  | 
as  though  only  two  horses  were  to  be  used. 
Next  put  on  another  cross  line  which  I 
should  pass  through  a  ring  fastened  to  the  1 
throat  latch  on  the  bridle  of  horse  No.  2 
and  be  hitched  to  the  bit  of  horse  No.  3 
Next  put  on  another  cross  line  which  should 
pass  through  a  ring  attached  to  the  right 
hand  ha  me  on  horse  No.  2.  next  through  a 
second  ring  attached  to  the  throat  latch 
of  horse  No.  3,  and  be  hitched  to  the  bit  of 
horse  No.  4.  _  It  may  be  seen  that  there  are 
three  cross  lines,  the  first  one  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  second  one  held  in 
place  under  the  Jaw  of  horse  No.  2  by  n 
ring  fastened  to  the  bridle  for  that  pur-  ! 
pose,  the  third  one  kept  in  place  bv  a  ring 
attached  to  horse  No.  2.  and  a  second  ring 
under  the  jaw  of  horse  No.  3.  The  other 
line  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  a 

New  York. 

In  reply  to  ,T.  F.  P.  he  can  use  two  com¬ 
mon  sets  of  whiffletrees  with  extra  clevises 
find  rings  on  a  long  evonor,  or  ho  'can  use 
a  set  as  used  on  Syracuse  gang  plow  with 
end  or  short  eveners  raised  (see  below). 


END  /RONS  ON  LONG  EVENER 

• 

Use  lines  just  as  you  use  them  for  two 
horses,  with  center  horses  fastened  to¬ 
gether,  taking  right  hand  line  from  each 

wJVnTight  hand  aud  left  hand  lines  in 
left  hand.  r  n  ! 

Michigan. 

As  to  a  four-horse  evener  aud  lines  for 
the  same,  I  arrange  as  follows :  Four- 


JET. 


JET. 


c 
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Farming  Under  Water. — I  live  on  the 
bank  of  the  big  ditch,  no  levee  here,  and 
50  feet  on  the  gauge  at  Vicksburg.  I  could 
land  my  skiff  at  my  door  and  my  cows 
had  to  swim  to  get  to  the  house. '  When 
the  water  got  to  the  highest  it  was  over 
a  foot  deep  in  the  house,  and  the  flat  with 
two  cows  on  floated  free  over  the  porch 
floor,  so  I  could  walk  a  plank  laid  on 
blocks  from  my  bed  to  the  flat  to  milk. 
I  had  about  15  cords  of  firewood  piled 
between  the  house  and  henhouse  covered 
with  boards  for  the  calves  and  chickens. 
The  only  baby  chicks  saved  came  out  while 
the  incubator  stood  in  nearly  a  foot  of 
water  ;  it  just  got  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  when  the  break  checked  the  rise.  I 
had  125  chicks  in  a  brooder  set  up  on 
blocks  and  one  day  while  the  water  was 
the  highest  a  strange  cat  opened  the  door 
and  the  babes  all  came  out  but  instead  of 
hitting  the  floor  as  they  did  before  they 
dropped  in  the  water.  f.  n.  h. 

Kellogg's  Landing,  I, a. 


horse  whiffletree  (see  above),  beam  61/.  feet 
long,  three  feet  from  pole  to  staple.  Tlook 
your  two-horse  whiffletrees  in  staples  as 
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shown.  Use  your  four  lines  as  two  outside 
lines  and  couple  them  together  in  the  mid- 
<1 1 0.  £ 

New  Jersey. 


Tanner  s  Advice  Wanted.— I  would  like 
ef  the  tanning  process ;  perhaps  some 
oi  l he  R.  N.-Y  readers  can  give  some  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  I  have  two  re¬ 
cipes  tor  tanning;  both  are  to  leave  the 
hail  oi  wool  on,  but  this  does  not  come  up 
to  my  requirements.  I  want  to  know  the 
genuine  process  of  tanning  that  will  take 
the  hair  or  wool  off.  with  hemloek  or  oak 
bark.  I  have  the  hemlock  bark  and  the 
hides,  but  lack  the  information,  a  j  r 
Van  Zandt,  Wash. 


It  is  not  an  unusual  record  to  saw  10  cords  of  wood  on  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline  with  a  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine.  We  have  records 
of  far  bigger  runs,  but  we  advertise  only  what  can  be  done  under  almost 
any  conditions  with  any  of  our  Frost  King  Engines. 

Get  a  Frost  King  rig  and  save  money  on  wood  sawing.  Also 
saw  wood  for  your  neighbors  and  make  money. 


The  Lauson 

Gasoline 


Frost  King 

Engines 


Besides  sawing,  this  engine  can  be  used  for  pumping,  grinding,  cutting  silage, 
baling,  in  fact,  any  work  requiring  power.  With  a  Lauson  Fcost  King  Engine 
it  is  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

No  Batteries.  The  Lauson  Gear-driven,  Built-in  Magneto  entirely  eliminates  batteries  and 
their  expense.  Throws  a  big  hot  spark  in  any  weather,  and  cannot  burn  igniter  points. 

Start s  Easily.  The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over.  Requires  no 
cranking.  Positively  frost  proof.  Never  overheats.  Perfect  cooling. 

Takes  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  because  of  special  feature  and  design. 
Replacements  due  to  wear  and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-hardened 
or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance, — Every  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fitted.  Engine  stands  perfectly 
quiet  even  under  full  load — another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Gur  guarantee  is  fair  and  honest.  If  the  engine  does  not  suit  you,  you  don’t 
keep  it.  Write  today  stating  power  required.  We  will  send  catalog  and 
name  of  Lauson  Dealer. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO.. 


1  to  100  H.  P.  All  Types.  3 

Shipped  quickly  from  all  Transfer  Points. 


.'~aj 
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THIS  UTICA  ENGINE  SENT  DIRECT  ON 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Built  on  new  principle.  Long  stroke — saves  25 
to  40  per  cent  fuel.  Our  10-year  guarantee  protects 
you.  Repairs  FREE.  Valuable  service  of  bureau  of 
engineering  experts  at  your  disposal. 

Rums  /Iff  1/  The  Utica  ia  the  ONLY  farm 

"V  rifCf  engine  on  the  market  that  giveu 
1  ibltfr  LUT  results  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

ful  engine  nnd  our  lug  30-Day  Trial  OtFer.  Write 

for  free  engine  book  [£  ^  TODAY. 

Xargil  Mfg.  Co. 

71  Lafayette  St. 

UTICA 
N.Y, 


2-Cycle 

and 

4-Cycle 


Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
conditions. 


Three  styles  tochopse  from,each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  inand  out  of  gear  from 
the  scat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  for  booklet 


This  is  No,  155  for 
heaviest  conditions 


Potato  Digging.” 
Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


"^O  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  from 
JK'  having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
I  he  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere — -in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel— even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City _ 

c^ean.’  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num- 
rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  set  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co,,  akron,  ohio 


EMPIRE 

CRA1 N 
DRILLS 


“The  Empire  ^ 

Vf.y  makes  the  yield  higher,’' 
at  because  it  plants  right.  This 
_  cutshows  the  Empire  Twin  Disk\ 
11x7  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  , 
Drill — the  style  that  is  at  home  every¬ 
where  except  in  very  hard  ground.  We  , 
make  them  in  Single  Disk,  Hoe  and  Shoe 
also.  Every  drill  guaranteed.  You  can  get  1 
any  size  and  every  style.  No  matter  what 
your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can 
get  an  Empire  Drill  to  do  the  work. 

Send  for  an  Empire  Catalogue. 
Then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Empire  Drill. 

7x£/Im£R1CAN  5EEZ>INGZfaanNE(oi± 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

C/.sS.Al. 
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OPEN  BARNS  AND  LIGHTNING. 

On  page  700  you  say  leave  the  barn  doors 
shut  as  the  vapor  collects  on  the  top  of  the 
hay.  What  if  it  does!  It  never  does  any 
hurt.  Then  there  is  another  reason  for 
leaving  open  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
that  is  this :  A  vacant  barn  is  seldom  struck 
by  lightning,  but  a  barn  full  of  hot  hay  or 
grain  is  often  struck.  My  theory  for  it  is 
this :  The  heat  rising  from  the  barn  makes 
tho  air  light  and  offers  a  “channel  of  least 
resistance”  for  the  lightning  to  travel  in, 
so  open  the  doors,  keep  the  barn  as  cool 
as  possible.  c.  r.  g. 

New  York. 

Evaporation  which  takes  place  at  all 
points  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  believed  to 
cause  electrification  of  the  particles  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere.  As  these  particles 
unite  to  form  clouds,  the  clouds  become 
charged  with  electricity.  The  potential 
of  each  cloud  rises  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  earth  beneath  becomes  charged  by  in¬ 
fluence  or,  as  scientists  say,  by  induction. 
This  induced  charge  on  the  earth  is  of 
opposite  sign  from  the  charge  on  the  cloud. 
Presently  the  difference  in  potential  be¬ 
tween  the  cloud  and  the  earth  becomes  so 
great  that  the  air  between  them  breaks 
down  and  a  passage  of  electricity  takes 
place.  This  is  the  lightning  spark.  This 
spark  discharges  only  the  electricity  accum¬ 
ulated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cloud, 
and  when  that  discharge  takes  place  the 
cloud  must  adjust  itself  again,  and  it  does 
so  by  discharges  between  the  parts  of  the 
cloud,  so  that  there  is  much  internal  action 
which  accounts  for  the  apparent  boiling 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cloud.  W  hen  the 
cloud  is  readjusted,  further  sparking  can 
take  place  from  the  same  under  surface, 
which  explains  why  many  lightning  dis¬ 
charges  take  place  during  the  same  storm. 
Sometimes  the  cloud,  in  place  of  discharg¬ 
ing  to  the  earth,  discharges  to  another 
cloud.  If  that  other  cloud  is  of  small 
capacity  it  may  overflow  and  discharge 
to  the  earth.  These  charges  are  often 
disastrous  for  reasons  given  later. 

Now,  if  there  was  a  conductor,  such  as  a 
metal  rod,  extending  from  the  cloud  to 
the  earth,  the  charges  would  be  equalized, 
without  a  lightning  spark,  by  a  passage 
of  the  electricity  over  the  rod.  As  there 
is  no  such  conductor,  the  spark  chooses 
the  easiest  path  to  follow — the  line  of  least 
resistance.  That  accounts  for  its  jagged 
appearance  as  the  easiest  path  may  not 
always  be  the  straightest  path.  Dust  par¬ 
ticles,  a  current  of  moist  air,  a  current 
of  hot  air  or  a  draft  is  very  likely  to 
be  followed  as  such  are  better  conductors 
than  cold,  clean  dry  air.  The  protection 
of  barns  or  other  buildings  from  lightning 
involves,  then,  providing  an  easy  path  for 
the  lightning  to  follow  to  the  ground,  for 
it  must  reach  the  ground,  and  will  choose 
its  own  way,  however  disastrous,  unless  we 
choose  for  it. 

When  the  earth  is  charged  beneath  a 
charged  cloud,  the  buildings  are  charged, 
too,  and  being  nearer  to  the  cloud  are  apt 
to  be  struck  unless  the  charge  is  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  has  been  found  that  if  an  elec¬ 
trically  charged  body  be  connected  to  a 
metal  point,  the  charge  rapidly  leaks  off 
the  point.  This,  then,  is  the  second  func¬ 
tion  of  a  lightning  rod — to  dissipate  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  charge  on  a  building  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  being  struck.  This  cannot 
be  done,  however,  in  the  case  of  overflow 
charges,  as  described  above,  because  the 
overflow  takes  place  so  suddenly.  Hence, 
those  strokes  are  particularly  dangerous. 
From  the  standpoint  of  lightning  protection, 
then,  if  the  barn  doors  and  windows  are 
left  open,  there  is  a  great  draft  which  may 
offer  a  path  to  the  lightning  discharge  and 
there  can  be  no  adequate  protection  from 
lightning  at  the  doors  and  windows,  if 
they  are  open.  There  is,  too,  considerable 
heated  air  and  some  dust  passing  out  which 
offer  an  easy  path  for  the  lightning  and  a 
lightning  charge  passing  inside  the  barn 
is  sure  to  set  the  hay  on  fire.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  doors  and  windows  are 
shut  and  ventilation  provided  at  the  top 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  there  may  be  two 
crossed  arches  of  metal  over  the  opening 
with  a  sharp  metal  point  at  their  joint 
and  connected  by  a  direct  line  to  ground 
thus  affording  reasonably  good  lightning 
protection  should  the  warm  air  act  as  a 
conductor  for  the  lightning  stroke.  More¬ 
over,  the  upward  flow  of  moist,  warm  air 
over  the  point  would  help  greatly  to  cause 
any  charge  accumulated  on  the  barn  to 
leak  off  the  point,  if  the  whole  system  of 
protection  was  connected  to  the  point. 
Then,  if  the  barn  is  well  rodded  and  the 
ventilating  opening  px-operly  protected  there 
is  not  so  much  danger  that  the  hay  will 
be  set  on  fire  even  if  lightning  strikes  the 
barn,  as  it  will  reach  the  ground  probably 
without  going  inside.  R.  p.  C. 


DRIVING  A  WELL. 

How  should  I  go  about  driving  a  well 
in  a  salt  water  district,  and  just  what 
implements  would  I  need  for  it?  R.  J.  b. 

Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  (water  running  underground  if< 
usually  found  between  two  impervious  lay¬ 
ers  or  strata.  It  makes  no  great  difference 
whether  you  are  at  the  seashore  or  in  the 
country.  If  you  tap  into  that  flow  of 
water  "you  will  get  what  you  want.  The 
problems  are  to  find  that  flow  and  to  keep 
the  sea  water-  out  when  you  have  tapped 
into  it.  Now,  near  the  sea,  if  the  fresh 
water  flow  is  only  a  little  below  the  surface 
it  may  be  in  communication  with  the  sea 
and  so  not  fit  for  use.  Then  you  must  go 
deeper  until  you  find  fresh  water  or,  if  more 
desirable,  go  farther  from  the  shore.  Near 
the  seashore  a  driven  well  would  seem  to  be 
the  best,  as  the  pipe  shuts  out  any  sea 
water  there  may  be,  while  only  the  end  of 
the  driven  pipe  taps  into  the  fresh  water 
flow.  Such  an  outfit  may  be  bought  at 
any  large  hardware  or  plumbing  supply 
shop.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  lengths 
of  pipe  of  the  desired  diameter,  perhaps 
1%  or  1%  inch,  and  making  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  length  for  the  depth  to  be  driven,  per¬ 


haps  20  to  25  feet ;  a  wire  gauze  covered 
driving  point  and  a  cap  for  protecting  the 
end  of  the  pipe  as  it  is  driven  into  the 
ground.  Then,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
pump  of  any  desired  kind.  The  total  out¬ 
fit,  if  the  pump  is  to  be  attached  right  at 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  can  be  bought  anywhere 
between  $6  and  $10,  for  a  well  25  feet  deep. 

If  you  intend  to  use  the  well  during  the 
Winter,  the  cylinder  of  the  pump  should 
be  placed  down  in  the-  ground  to  prevent 
freezing.  This  can  be  done  by  digging  a 
hole  three  or  four  feet  square  and  five  or 
six  feet  deep.  Drive  from  the  bottom  of 
this  hole,  using  a  post  maul  to  drive  the 
pipe  down.  When  one  section  of  pipe  has 
been  driven  in,  screw  the  next  piece  on,  put 
the  protecting  cap  on  it  and  drive  that  in 
and  so  until  water  is  reached.  Then  screw 
the  pump  cylinder  on  permanently  ana 
cover  it  over  to  protect  it.  The  pump  will, 
of  course,  be  above  ground  although  the 
cylinder,  which  is  extended,  is  below  ground. 
The  distance  from  the  water  flow  to  the 
pump  cylinder  cannot  be  over  30  feet  as  a 
pump  will  not  lift  water  more  than  that  dis¬ 
tance.  R.  r.  c. 


Trouble  with  Sorrel. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
taking  up  the  sorrel  question.  It  is  time. 
I  have  not  in  many  years  seen  so  much 
sorrel  in  the  fields  of  western  New  York  as 
there  is  this  year,  and  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it.  Some  fields  are  colored 
by  it  as  they  would  be  by  the  orange  hawk- 
weed,  though  the  shade  of  red  is  a  trifle 
different  to  the  practiced  eye.  When  I  was 
a  boy  we  used  to  fight  sorrel  in  hoed  crops 
as  one  of  the  worst  of  weeds.  Then  after 
a  while  it  seemed  to  disappear,  as  the  vir¬ 
gin  soil  we  had  to  -work  came  under  more 
regular  cultivation.  Now  xc  appears  to  be 
swinging  around  the  circle  that  plant  and 
insect  pests  are  so  often  given  to,  but  which 
are  so  hard  to  explain  and  so  impossible  to 
anticipate.  I  suppose  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  soil  and  enemies  that  first 
have  to  change,  and  then  the  pest  that  has 
been  held  in  check  comes  to  the  surface 
again.  At  the  same  time  we  are  hearing 
more  lately  of  the  use  of  lime  in  the  field, 
and  must  conclude  that  either  the  sorrel- 
infested  districts  are  not  getting  the  extra 
lime  or  it  is  not  the  remedy  that  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not 
say  a  word  against  lime,  for  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  much  needed  in  many  soils,  if  only 
as  a  solvent.  I  believe  that  it  is  capable 
of  making  many  sour,  inert  soils  produc¬ 
tive,  and  that  it  can  be  used  so  that  it  will 
repay  cost  many  times.  At  the  same  time 
whether  it  will  unaided  solve  the  sorrel 
problem  may  require  demonstration.  c. 


Want  to  Know. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  readers  if  any 
of  them  have  had  any  experience  in  using 
wall  board.  The  kind  I  have  reference  to 
is  composed  of  a  layer  of  moisture-proof 
fiber,  then  a  layer  of  waterproofing,  then 
a  layer  of  fiber  board,  then  a  layer  of 
waterproofing  then  a  layer  of  moisture- 
proof  liber,  making  live  layers  pressed  to¬ 
gether.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
moistureproof  afid  if  it  is  as  desirable  as 
lath  and  plaster  for  a  residence. 

North  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  B.  J.  B. 


Pure  Food  Decisions. — A  partial  deci¬ 
sion  affecting  sulphured  oats  and  barley, 
prepared  by  the  pure  food  board  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  Wilson,  allows  the  sul¬ 
phuring  process  of  weather  stained  or  soil 
stained  grain,  the  quality  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  injured,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  referee  board  as  to  the  effect  upon 
health  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  the  result  of 
the  experiments  being  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  effect 
of  sulphured  oats  on  animals.  The  excess 
water  gathered  in  tho  bleaching  process 
must  be  removed,  and  the  sulphured  barley 
and  oats  must  be  so  labelled.  The  sac¬ 
charin  rulings  of  the  pure  food  board  were 
modified  to  permit  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
medicinal  foods  when  its  presence  is  stated 
on  the  label.  Tho  order  contains  a  specific 
provision  against  the  interpretation  of  the 
modification  to  permit  use  of  saccharin  in 
foods  not  strictly  medicinal. 

Penguin  On,.— Consul  II.  D.  Baker  of 
Tasmania  says  that  the  most  southerly 
industry  of  the  world  is  conducted  on  Mac¬ 
quarie  Island.  This  island  is  located  half 
way  between  Tasmania  and  the  Antarctic 
continent.  This  island  forms  a  roosting 
place  or  home  for  penguins.  There  are 
probably  eighty  millions  of  these  birds 
to  be  found  on  the  island,  and  a  business  of 
producing  penguin  oil  has  been  developed. 
The  carcasses  of  the  birds  are  boiled  in  di¬ 
gesters  under  25  pounds  pressure  of  steam. 
After  thoroughly  cooking  the  [steam  is 
turned  off,  water  pumped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  digesters,  thus  causing  the  oil  to  rise. 
This  oil  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  binder 
twine,  it  being  evidently  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  industry.  There  is  a  good  market 
for  it,  but  since  there  is.  no  harbor  on  the 
island  it  is  difficult  to  load  the  barrels  of 
oil  upon  the  vessel.  We  do  not  advise  our 
readers  to  go  to  this  island  for  the  purpose 
of  boiling  penguins,  but  we  like  to  let  them 
know  how  other  people  make  a  living. 

Hunting  Reptiles. — A  new  kind  of  live 
stock  business  has  been  developed  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  This  is  a  trade  in  alligator  skins. 
Up  to  1910  there  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
business  as  one  large  firm  secured  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  shoot  the  reptiles  and  ship 
their  skins.  Hunting  is  now  free  to  all. 
There  are  three  different  kinds  of  alligators 
in  the  [Magdalena  River,  only  one  giving 
the  kind  of  hide  desired.  The  skins  sell 
at  from  20  cents  for  one  to  three  feet 
long,  to  $1.50  for  six  to  seven  feet  and 
over.  The  alligators  are  hunted  from  De¬ 
cember  to  April,  and  also  in  July  and 
August.  During  these  months  the  streams 
run  low  and  many  of  the  alligators  are 
stranded  on  the  flats.  There  the  Indian 
hunters  kill  them  in  large  numbers.  There 
is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  the 
skins,  over  $61,000  worth  being  brought  to 
this  country  alone  last  year.  There  are 
also  by-products,  such  as  fat,  oil  and  teeth, 
which  can  be  worked  up  into  useful  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  of 
the  alligator  stock  running  low,  as  every 
full-grown  female  is  said  to  lay  about  100 
eggs  a  year.  We  are  not  urging  our  read¬ 
ers  to  go  to  central  America  and  shoot 
alligators.  This  is  printed  to  keep  track 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  new  industry. 


A  Little  Talk  About  Balers 

Our  most  valuable  crop  is  not  wheat,  nor  corn  either. 

Our  most  valuable  crop  is  the  feed  crop  of  grass,  hay  and  straw. 
We  have  neglected  this  crop  in  the  past  and  the  next  step  forward  in  up- 
to-date  farming  is  to  stop  the  waste  of  grass,  hay  and  straw,  just  as  we 
have  stopped  the  waste  in  other  lines. 

The  waste  last  year  was  tremendous.  After  the  harvest  there  were 
heavy  rains  that  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth  cf  hay  and  straw. 

Then  came  a  hard  winter — perhaps  the  hardest  winter  since  1  860. 

Hay  jumped  to  $30.00  a  ton.  High-priced  feed  had  to  be  bought. 
The  stock  suffered  and  farmers  lost  money. 

This  year  thousands  of  farmers  will  take  warning.  They  will  conserve 
their  hay  and  straw  and  alfalfa.  How  ? 

They  will  bale  it  and  store  it  away. 

A  baler  is  now  as  necessary  to  a  well-run  farm  as  a  mower  or  a 
hay-rake. 

It  saves  its  own  cost  over  and  over.  It  cuts  down  the  expense  of 
storage  and  often,  before  a  hard  winter,  it  proves  to  be  the  best  money¬ 
maker  you  have. 

For  these  reasons  our  Company  has  recently  added  Balers  to  its  line 
of  power-farming  implements. 

Better  still,  we  have  got  the  only  real  self-feeding  Baler — the 
sort  of  Baler  that  every  farmer  wants. 

Our  Baler  cuts  out  the  man  on  the  feed-table. 
No  other  Baler  does  this. 

It  gives  you  at  last  a  complete  automatic 
machine,  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

We  have  a  lot  more  that  we  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  Balers.  If  you  care  to  have  all 
the  facts,  send  us  a  postal  today. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

e®  as.PAT  °  11772  Main  Street  La  Porte,  Indiana 


BUCKWHEAT-ALFALFA' 


Seeding  Time  is  Almost  Upon  Us 
Why  Not  Prepare  Thoroughly  and  “  Do  it  Right  This  Time? 
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BUCKWHEAT  will  give  something  of  a  crop  when  half-starved. 
Why  not  realize  for  yourself  the  possibility  of  Buckwheat  Profits  by 
more  than  doubling  your  crop  without  increasing  your  acreage  ? 
“How?”  Use 


IUzE.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

(The  Business  Farmer’s  Favorite  for  Over  50  Years! 

V 

Buy  your  Fertilizers  “Right,”  and  get  the  Famous  “Coe  Quality 
.  that  Means  Economy.” 


ALFALFA  has  practically  the  Same  Feeding  Value  as  Wheat  Bran. 
CLOVER  HAY  is  nearly  as  good. 

Why  not  cut  your  grain  bill  to  its  present  size  by  raising 
these  wonderful  crops  ? 

“Won’t  grow  on  your  farm?”  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that.  It  is 
all  in  “knowing  how”  and  in  having  the  right  things  to  work  with. 

Why  not  find  out  from  our  farm  people  how  to  do  it  on  Your 
Farm? 

We  can  tell  you  what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it  to  get  paying 
results.  _ 

M.  W.  Wright  of  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.,  reports: — 

“ALFALFA,  third  year  (1912) :  First  cutting  June  10th,  2  Tens  per  Acre.  Soil — 
clay  loam;  no  manure.  Fertilizer  applied  in  April.  Will  cut  twice  mere  this 
season.”  _ _ 

Mid-Summer  Seeding  is  Best 

While  you  are  beginning  to  fit  your  land  you  should  be  studying  our 
special  booklets  which  are  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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THE  RURAIs  NEW-YORKER 


HAIRY  VETCH  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN. 

Sand  vetch,  Hairy  vetch,  Winter  vetch, 
all  refer  to  the  same  leguminous  plant, 
botanieally  known  as  Vida  villosa.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  species  among  the  many 
varieties  which  are  cultivated  for  various 
purposes.  Its  use  for  converting  poor 
sandy  soils  into  productive  farming  lands 
has  been  known  for  many  years  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  practically 
all  the  seed  is  still  imported  from  those 
regions.  Tested  at  this  station  during  the 
past  10  years,  it  has  proven  to  be  one  ’ 
of  the  most  valuable  hay  crops,  especially 
for  horses,  and  has  yielded  no  less  than 
3%  and  as  high  as  4%  tons  per  acre 
when  planted  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25 
pounds,  with  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  to  a 
bushel  of  Spring  wheat  per  acre.  Of  the 
many  crops  tested  at  this  station  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  ability  to  sub¬ 
due  quack  grass,  the  Sand  vetch  is  the 
only  crop  which  completely  eradicated  the 
grass  in  one  season.  During  the  first  trial 
the  vetch  was  planted  during  the  first  week 
in  August  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per 
acre,  and  the  vetch  was  cut  the  following 
season  during  the  last  week  in  August.  The 
matted  condition  of  the  vines  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  smother  and  kill  the  quack  grass, 
but  rendered  the  curing  of  the  vines  for 
hay  very  difficult.  The  fertilizing  value  of 
the  vetch  could  be  seen  plainly  for  two 
years  afterwards,  for  the  rich  green  color 
and  healthy  foliage  of  sugar  beets  which 
were  grown  during  the  following  season, 
and  of.  Soy  beans  which  followed  the  beets, 
made  it  appear  as  if  large  quantities  of 
manure  or  of  commercial  fertilizers  had 
been  previously  plowed  under.  During  a 
second  trial  the  clear  vetch  was  again 
used  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  acre 
and  was  planted  early  in  May  upon  one- 
half  of  a  quack  grass  infested  plot.  Upon 
the  other  half  a  mixture  of  20  pounds  of 
vetch  and  three  fourths  of  a  bushel  of  Spring 
■wheat  per  acre  was  planted  at  the  same  time, 
the  intention  being  to  cut  the  mixture  for 
hay  during  the  first  week,  and  the  clear 
vetch  during  the  last  week  in  August. 
Owing  to  mistaken  orders  both  were  cut 
early  in  August  and  the  results  showed 
that  while  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  vetch 
does  not  completely  eradicate  quack  grass 
it  leaves  it  in  a  very  weakened  condition. 
Upon  the  clear  vetch  plot  more  or  less 
quack  grass  reappeared  about  a  week  after 
the  vines  had  been  cut,  but  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  rootstocks  showed  that 
the  quack  grass  would  have  been  probably 
completely  killed  had  the  vetch  been  cut 
two  or  three  weeks  later. 

As  no  live  stock  has  as  yet  been  kept 
at  this  station,  the  value  of  the  Sand  vetch 
for  pasture  has  not  been  investigated. 
When  intended  for  hay,  rye  or  wheat  as 
part  of  the  mixture  are  better  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  the  climbing  vines  than 
oats  or  barley,  hence  facilitate  the  curing 
of  the  hay.  Rye  is  less  desirable  than 
wheat,  because  of  its  liability  to  develop 
ergot,  and  because  rye  is  too  nearly  ripe 
at  the  time  the  vetch  is  fit  to  cut,  which 
means  the  time  when  the  vetch  is  nearly 
in  full  blossom  or  when  the  lower  pods 
begin  to  fill  out.  For  restoring  fertility, 
building  up  poor  sandy  soils  and  eradicating 
troublesome  weeds  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
labor,  the  sand  vetch  will  give  wonderful 
results,  and  in  this  respect  is  far  more 
valuable  than  any  other  crop.  Cut  as  soon 
as  It  begins  to  blossom  it  will  give  a  fair 
amount  of  pasture  during  the  rest  of  the 
season,  or  if  left  unpastured,  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  give  a  second  crop  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  leo  m.  geismar. 

Chatham,  Mich. 


The  Home  Canning  Business. 

F rom  .  the  experience  we  have  had,  we 
believe  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  possess 
a  home  canning  outfit.  When  we  were 
asked  to  buy  such  a  home  canner,  and  saw 
the  price,  .$10,  we  asked  the  agent :  “How 
can  we  ever  get  our  money  back?”  Today 
we  are  glad  that  we  bought  it.  for  we  now 
realize  the  advantages  of  such  an  outfit.  The 
past  season  was  one  of  little  fruit  with  us, 
and  during  the  past  Summer  we  experi¬ 
enced  a  long  drought,  yet  we  canned  about 
$-8  worth  of  vegetables,  not  counting  those 
kept  for  home  use.  Here  is  the  method  we 
used.  As  soon  as  we  bought  the  canner, 
we  made  it  known  among  our  neighbors 
and  along  the  ’phone  line  that  we  had 
bought  such  a  canner  and  were  ready  to 
can  for  them  in  regular  tin  cans  on  shares 
for  half.  We  thought  because  our  own 
tomatoes  were  not  producing  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought,  that  such  was  the 
case  all  around  us,  but  soon  nice  large 
tomatoes  were  brought  in  for  us  to  can. 
In  fact,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
many  fine  tomatoes  raised  by  some  people 
in  a  year  of  great  drought,  and  by  this 
method  of  canning  the  tomatoes  are  pre¬ 
served  whole,  not  cooked  to  a  mush  as 
by  the  old  way. 

We  also  canned  large  quantities  of  snap 
beans.  We  found  it  best  to  cook  as  for  table 
use,  then  can.  On  opening,  they  need  not 
be  cooked,  simply  warmed.  Corn  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  vegetables  to  preserve. 
Select  young  and  tender  ears,  for  the  older 
the  corn,  the  longer  you  must  cook  it.  Corn 
and  tomatoes  in  equal  proportions  makes  a 
very  useful  article  for  soups.  This  com¬ 
bination  is  easily  preserved,  being  cooked 
in  the  sealed  can  only  45  minutes.  Besides 
tomatoes,  beans  and  corn,  we  also  preserve 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes  and  blackber¬ 
ries.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  surplus,  it 
is  necessary  to  buy  regular  labels  and  paste 
them  on  the  cans.  Such  labels  can  be 
secured  for  about  20  cents  per  hundred. 
The  best  time  to  buy  cans  is  in  the  early 
Spring,  when  a  thousand  cans  can  be  secured 
tor  about  $23.  If  you  wait  to  buy  your 
cans  until  the  canning  season,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  about  three  cents  per 
can,  and  any  delay  in  securing  cans  at 
that  time  means  a  loss.  Another  great 
advantage  is  to  be  the  first  one  in  your 
community  to  own  such  a  home  canning 
outfit,  and  thus  secure  much  fruit  and  many 
vegetables  from  the  whole  community  to 
can  on  shares. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  sur¬ 
plus.  for  the  grocers  in  your  neighboring', 
.owns  will  readily  buy  what  you  have  to 
sell.  \\e  sold  our  surplus  tomatoes,  beans 
grapes  and  corn  at  $1.20  per  dozen.  In 


fact,  tomatoes  are  considered  the  best  sell¬ 
ers  of  all  vegetables.  We  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  cans  of  tomatoes  are  used  in 
homes  to-day  where  15  years  ago  no  canned 
tomatoes  were  used.  We  therefore  know 
from  experience  that  a  home  canning  outfit 
will  pay  well  in  every  farming  community. 

North  Carolina.  MRS.  e.  e.  henry. 

A  Little  of  the  Shade. 

In  reply  to  E.  L.  M.  in  regard  to  a  can¬ 
ning  outfit  I  would  say  that  I  bought  one 
last  year.  Although  I  am  not  an  experi¬ 
enced  canner  I  think  the  process  is  very 
simple,  and  by  following  the  recipes  for 
preparing  the  products  the  best  of  results 
may  be  obtained.  But  the  whole  difficulty 
would  be  to  have  the  cans  sealed  up  in  the 
proper  manner.  I  presume  E.  L.  M.  under¬ 
stands  that  the  cans  for  putting  the  pro¬ 
duct  in  come  all  ready  to  use,  that  is  with 
the  solder  on  the  top  of  the  can  and  with 
the  circular  soldering  iron  the  manner  in 
which  the  cans  are  sealed  is  very  simple, 
but  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  found  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  seal  the  cans  perfectly,  as 
there  is  so  little  solder  on  the  can.  If 
one  had  enough  work  to  hire  an  expert 
sealer  it  would  be  a  profitable  business,  but 
of  course  such  a  man  would  demand  big 
pay,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
keep  him  employed  more  than  half  of  the 
time.  In  such  a  business  the  man  who 
sells  the  product  would  have  to  replace  any 
cans  which  proved  to  be  bad  on  account  of 
being  improperly  put  up.  My  outfit  is  a 
closed  boiler,  and  has  a  pressure  gauge, 
which  is  the  only  kind  to  use.  and  it  has 
worked  perfectly,  but  as  I  said,  we  only 
use  it  for  home  supply,  therefore  we  use 
glass  jars  now  after  trying  the  tin  cans. 
Another  important  point  is  that  the  best 
grade  of  goods  on  the  market  at  present  are 
put  up  in  sanitary  cans,  which  ax-e  sealed 
by  large  machines,  and  no  solder  used,  and 
where  the  trade  is  used  to  these  cans  a 
soldered  can  looks  like  a  second  grade 
even  if  the  contents  are  the  best. 

Massachusetts.  c.  h.  Stearns. 


Long  Influence  of  Ashes  and  Lime. 

On  page  574  G.  B.  H.  asks,  How  many 
years  will  wood  ashes  show  traces  of  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  soil?  I  know  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  about  wood  ashes  more  than  any 
other,  but  52  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  I  then  lived  was  a  field  bordering 
upon  the  railroad  track.  In  this  field  was 
about  an  acre  of  land  slightly  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  field  and  about  eight 
rods  from  the  track.  This  field  was  sown 
to  grain  and  harvest  time  it  was  stacked 
upon  this  elevation  and  afterward  thrashed 
and  the  straw  stacked  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  those  days  the  railroad  engines  burned 
wood  instead  of  coal  as  now.  and  in  some 
manner  a  cinder  communicated  with  the 
stack  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  burned' 
to  the  ground.  Those  ashes  were  scat¬ 
tered  around  and  plowed  under.  From 
that  day  to  this  every  crop  grown  upon 
that  field,  whether  potatoes,  corn  or  other 
grains,  but  particularly  corn,  shotws  a 
very  marked  effect  of  those  ashes  upon  this 
spot  in  contrast  to  that  grown  upon  the 
rest  of  the  field,  having  a  dark  green 
-thrifty  appearance  and  overtopping  it  by 
from  one  to  two  feet.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  those  ashes  will  be  notice¬ 
able  50  years  hence.  d.  j.  h. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Probably  the  heat  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  also  had  some  influence  upon  the  soil. 

Yellow  Melilot. 

Will  you  give  an  account  of  yellow 
Sweet  clover,  as  regards  the  origin,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  food  value? 

Freehold,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  w. 

The  yellow  Sweet  clover  is  more  properly 
called  Yellow  melilot,  Melilotus  officinalis’; 
the  common  white-flowered  Sweet  clover  is 
Melilotus  alba,  which  is  also  called  White 
melilot,  and  Bokhara  or  Tree  clover.  The 
Yellow  melilot  has  three  leaflets,  long, 
toothed,  blunt  at  the  tip.  The  small  golden 
yellow  flowers  ax-e  strung  along  slender 
spikes.  Both  these  melilots  are  natives  of 
Europe,  now  freely  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  this  country.  They  are  quite  tali, 
two  to  three  feet,  and  become  vei-y  woody 
with  age.  Though  sweet-smelling,  espec¬ 
ially  when  di-ying,  they  possess  a  peculiar 
bitterish  taste,  which  is  not  relished  by 
stock,  and  the  melilots  are  generally  cori- 
sidered  worthless  for  hay  or  pasture ;  in¬ 
deed.  in  some  localities  they  are  treated  as 
noxious  weeds.  They  are  not  easily  cured, 
and  unless  cut  quite  early  are  vei-y  woody. 
But  they  have  value  in  other  directions ; 
they  furnish  bee  pasture;  they  are. excel¬ 
lent  for  binding  arid  slopes,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  washing,  as  on  steep  embankments, 
and  plowed  under  they  increase  fertility 
after  the  manner  of  all  legumes.  It  is 
commonly  held  that  the  presence  of  the 
melilots  is  evidence  of  good  Alfalfa  soil, 
or  at  least  that  these  legumes  furnish  in¬ 
oculation  favorable  to  Alfalfa.  Their  ac¬ 
tual  place  in  farm  economy  is  not  as  yet 
fully  studied. 


Fighting  Chinch  Bugs. — Every  year  we 
have  questions  about  how  to  fight  migra¬ 
tory  crawling  insects.  The  chinch  bug 
crawls  from  one  crop  to  another  and 
breastworks  against  them  are  in  order.  The 
following  suggestions  are  sent  out  from  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College : 

.  “To  stop  the  passing  of  chinch  bugs  it 
xs  necessary  to  plow  a  ridge  between  the 
infested  and  non-infested  fields.  The  top 
of  this' ridge  must  be  smooth  and  it  should 
be  higher  than  any  nearby  ground,  so  that 
no  soil  will  drop  on  it.  On  top  of  the 
ridge  pour  an  unbroken  line  of  coal  tar, 
road  oil  or  crude  oil.  It  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  barrier  over  which  the  bugs 
will  not  pass.  The  oil  line  should  be  at 
least  three- fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
may  best  be  poured  from  an  old  tea  kettle. 
Of  course  the  oil  must  be  kept  liquid.  Every 
break  in  the  line  must  be  quickly  repaired. 
Tost  holes  every  15  or  20  feet,  on  the 
infested  field  side,  are  effective  in  trapping 
the  bugs.  The  ridge  may  be  made  with 
an  ordinary  breaking  plow  or  lister  by 
throwing  two  furrows  together.  Then  finish 
tlie  top  with  a  home-made,  inverted  trough 
dragged  along  the  ridge.  Almost  any  farm¬ 
er  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  make 
his  barrier,  but  to  be  absolutely  effective 
the  tar  or  oil  line  must  be  unbroken.  A 
gasolene  blow  torch  to  burn  the  bugs  along 
the  line  is  a  valuable  aid.  This  can  be 
bought  for  about  $5.” 


This  15  Year  Guarantee  stands  behind  all 

Certain-teed 

Rubber  Roofing 

Quality  Certified— Durability  Guaranteed 

Anyone  can  write  a  guarantee— but  it  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  unless  an 
honest,  reliable,  responsible  manufacturer 
stands  behind  the  guarantee. 

We  guarantee  Certain-teed  Rubber  Roofing 
and  Shingles  for  15  years— and  back  of  our 
guarantee  is  our  years  of  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  and  our  three  big  mills— the  largest 
m  the  world.  Certain-teed  Roofing  and 
Shingles  are  more  durable  and  cost  less  than 
any  other  style  of  roofing. 

Your  local  dealer  will  quote  you  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices— insist  on  the  Certain-teed 
label  on  each  roll  or  bundle— it’s  your  pro¬ 
tection.  At  least  write  for  our  book  ?•» 

How  to  Build  for  LESS  Monsy”  — Free.  J  ‘ 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MFC.,  CO. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Manufacturers 

York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III.  East  St.  Louia.  III. 
Minneapolis  San  Francisco 


DODD  SYSTEM 

of  Protection  'wf'  J 

against 


Get  reel  protection  for  your  buildings  while  you 
are  ahoiit  it.  The  Dodd  System  revolutionized 
tnelightning  rod  world.  1 1  taught  scientists  and 
insurance  companies  alike  that  lightning  could 
Decontrolled,  it  is  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The“I>odd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  protection’,rneans  not  merely  our  wo ven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  is  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  eaves  troughs,  etc.,  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Installation  can  be  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  D.&  S.  rods  are  installed  only  by 
thoroughly  trained, licensed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  &  Struthers,  725  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


antes 


flDER 

PRESS 


Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Established  1872 


PRESSES 

and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 


.Write 
for  it 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—all  sizes— guaranteed  < 
strength  and  capacity. 

Also  Gasolineand  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO., 609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Are  You  Interested  In 


pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
work?  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
for  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
Builders  Device, Post  Fuller,  Lifting  and  Pull¬ 
ing  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
by  Contractors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
and  others.  Weighs 24  lbs., lifts  or  pu!ls3  tons. 
Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO.,  BoxlSO,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


BINDER  TWINE  754c  lb. 

From  factory  to  farm.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Farmers  wanted  as  agents.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
log  free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melroso,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Quick  Work  Means 
Quick  Profits 


Get  the  American  Steel  Potato  Digger.  Works  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  soil.  Digs,  elevates,  separates— all  in  one 
operation.  Has  30-in.  wheels — made  of  very  finest  mate¬ 
rials.  Built  to  last.  Main  gears  are  interchangeable. 
The  lightest  draft  digger  ever  made — no  friction  on  any 
part.  Only  digger  with  separating  agitators  which 
pulverize  soil  before  it  reaches  rear  of  machine. 
American  Potato  Machinery  Co.f  208 Madison  St., Hammond,  Ind. 

American  Potato 
Digger 

Works 
Best 


Big 

Book 


Free"™* 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTRFMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $100  to  $600. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

WINDSHIELDS  (brass)  $0.50— Were  $10. 

ELECTRIC  IIORNS  $7.50— Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCANIZE BS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $95.  Regular  price  $250, 
20  H.-I\  $125.  Regular  $-100. 

TIKES — By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  yon  can  save  50 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent — or  if  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  ami  8 till  save  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


28x8... 
80x3... 
80  x  8*6 . 
82x8*6. 


....$8.00 

_ 10.00 

.  13.75 
..  .15.00 


84x8*6. 
80  x  4  ~  . 

32  x  4 

33  x  4 . .  . 


.  .$15.75 
..  16.75 
..  17.75 
. .  18.25 


34x4... 
35x4... 
84  x4*6. 
35  x  4*6 . 


...$18.75 
...  19.25 
...  24.00 
...  25.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Send  for  our  44  Tire  Price  Wrecker  V  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  part*,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
Largest  dealers  In  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YORK . 1710-1718  Broad wny 

CHICAGO  *•••••  1210-1212  Michigan  Ave. 
KANSAS  CITY  •  •  ■  •  •  1820  Grnnd  Avenue 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  V  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


Water  In  Quantity 

all  over  your  farm-house,  field 
or  barn— pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by 
an  automatic  Kite 
Ram.  Raises 
rwater  30  feet  for  each  foot  of  fall 
r— no  trouble  or  pumping  expense. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet,  i 
I  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2420  Trinity  Bldg.  N.Y. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

.  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Go,  *&££$£ 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


(prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stoclcl 
Jon  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  aagon.  Soon! 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
j  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  I 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers.  1 
If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617fh  St..  Racine,  Wis. 


fees 


GUARANTEED 

llVf  OST  durable  fence  w 
made.  Heaviest wiresX.; 
Double  galvanized.  Stock' 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
!The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.’ 
Dept,  53  Cleveland,  O. 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  cuts 
and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  or  winrow. 
Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with 
a  corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price 
$20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Tlie  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the 
Harvester  saved  ine  over  $25.00  in  labor  last  year's 
corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels 
corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO., 


CORN 


SAUNA,  KANSAS 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound... 3 — 4 — 5  Cents 
Torn 2 — 3 — 4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Handy  Wagons 

Do  away  with  high  lifting  in  loading  and  unloading  and  cut 
the  work  of  hauling  in  two.  Complete  steel  wheeled  wagons, 
suited  to  all  work.  Make  good  roads,  do  away  with  rutting,  make  draft  lighter.  We  furnish 
Steel  wheels  for  old  running  gears  and  guarantee  them  to  fit.  If  the  wheels  on  your 
oid  wagon  are  going  to  pieces,  write  us.  We  will  save  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Address 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


Electric  Steel  Wheels 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Education. — I  hardly  realized  the 
possibilities  of  Hope  Farm  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  line  until  our  folks  drove  off  to  the 
high  school  commencement.  It  required 
three  of  our  horses  to  transport  this 
delegation.  Uncle  John  and  I  remained 
at  home  with  the  children,  but  a  great 
array  of  white  dresses  and  white  ties 
startled  the  evening  air.  Naturally  it 
was  my  privilege  to  tell  Mother  she 
looked  as  young  as  either  of  the  girls, 
but  each  had  the  same  thought — the 
first  batch  of  the  children  have  become 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen!  After 
they  disappeared  around  the  turn  of  the 
road  I  sat  on  the  porch  and  thought 
that  over.  It  means  more  to  a  man 
than  he  likes  to  say  out  loud.  I  haven’t 
many  illusions  left  for  public  use — but 
I  hope  there  are  more  for  private  con¬ 
sumption.  At  50  a  man  may  well  quit 
chasing  illusions,  for  life  must  have  be¬ 
come  a  series  of  hard  facts  with  rough 
edges  on  them.  Yet  he  should  let  illu¬ 
sions  chase  him  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  What  I  mean  is  that  while  public 
dreaming  may  stamp  an  older  man  as 
a  fool  a  little  private  dreaming  of  the 
impossible  may  give  him  something  of 
the  contentment  and  quiet  power  which 
ought  to  go  with  the  last  years  of  life. 
I  fell  to  wondering  what  my  children 
would  do  if  put  up  against  the  barbed 
wire  fences  which  held  education  away 
from  their  mother  and  me!  Those 
dresses  were  mighty  pretty,  and  the 
boys  were  neat.  Mother’s  graduating 
dress  was  a  “dream” — she  had  to  dream 
that  she  had  one.  I  graduated  in  a 
long-tailed  coat  which  came  to  me  after 
some  larger  man  had  discarded  it.  I 
went  through  college  dressed  largely  in 


Old  Plastering. — I  never  knew  the 
time  when  more  farmers  were  hunting 
for  plant  food  in  refuse  substance.  Here 
is  a  sample: 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  old  wall  plaster 
just  removed  from  a  house,  and  would  like 
to  know  of  what  value  it  would  be  to  clay 
soil.  If  you  can  give  me  any  infqrmation 
it  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  i\  r.  c. 

Such  plastering  is  made  of  lime  and 
sand  with  a  quantity  of  hair  to  hold  it 
together.  The  lime  if  made  fine  will 
act  on  the  soil  much  like  a  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  The  hair  adds  a  little  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  In  some  damp 
situations  old  plastering  absorbs  a  little 
nitrogen,  which  forms  nitrate  of  lime. 
This  refuse  does  not  have  great  value, 
but  is  worth  hauling.  As  it  is  usually 
found  such  plastering  is  too  coarse  to 
mix  well  through  the  soil,  and  its  lime 
would  not  be  effective  unless  the  pieces 
were  crushed  fine.  We  have  found  such 
plastering  good  for  use  around  young 
trees.  Unless  it  is  crushed  this  will  be 
about  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  it. 
Such  plastering  will  probably  not  give 
over  15  per  cent  of  lime. 

The  Cow  and  Hens.  —  Mollie’s 
daughter  is  a  fine  young  barn  lady  in 
black  and  white.  She  appeared  June 
26  and  I  hope  she  will  stay  for  years, 
as  we  intend  to  raise  her.  Mollie  is 
good  enough  to  have  her  picture  taken. 
Humans  who  do  less  for  the  world  get 
into  print.  It  is  not  a  good  picture, 
for  her  head  is  turned  so  as  to  make  it 
seem  out  of  proportion.  Some  people 
get  an  enlarged  head  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  own  picture.  Mollie 
will  not  rank  among  the  world’s  great 
performers  but  she  suits  us.  Her  year’s 
record  was  8,883  pounds  of  milk.  We 
could  not  or  did  not  dry  her  off  and 
she  gave  176  pounds  more  in  April,  525 


discarded  clothing.  My  mother  obtained 
various  garments — one  from  a  very  tall 
man — the  other  evidently  short  and  fat. 
We  tailored  them  over,  and,  padded  out 
with  hope  and  ambition,  they  carried 
us  on.  Sitting  on  my  porch  in  the  twi¬ 
light  I  could  not  imagine  my  children 
happy  and  hopeful  dressed  in  cast-off 
clothing.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
state  of  mind  of  these  young  people. 
Times  have  changed,  and  so  have  ideals 
and  desires  in  education.  Yet  I  would 
not  have  had  it  different  in  my  hard 
struggle  for  all  the  clothes  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  I  think  Uncle  John  had 
something  of  the  same  thing  in  mind. 
He  pointed  to  a  homely  old  chair — one 
of  our  few  prized  heirlooms — and  said : 
“My  father  had  that  chair  made  over 
70  years  ago.  Now  they  make  chairs 
so  as  to  sell  new  ones  in  three  years 
more.” 

The  Cat  at  Law. — Here  is  where  we 
get.  into  a  neighbor’s  dispute : 

What  is  the  New  Jersey  law  in  regard 
to  stray  cats  and  those  of  your  own  neigh¬ 
bors  who  come  and  destroy  young  chick¬ 
ens  on  your  premises?  Am  1  within  my 
rights  to  kill  a  cat  outright  if  I  catch  him 
at  his  “game?”  Would  a  neighbor  have  a 
damage  suit  against  me  for  killing  his  cat 
if  caught  in  the  act  of  chasing  chickens? 
If  the  law  protects  cats  (it  protects  dogs 
here),  what  is  your  redress  in  a  case  where 
you  cannot  catch  the  offending  animal  in 
order  to  prove  his  identity?  m.  i>.  b. 

Cats  are  not  licensed  as  dogs  are. 
Kitty  has  her  rights  before  the  law  like 
any  other  property.  If  you  can  catch 
the  cat  right  in  the  act  of  killing  the 
chickens — say  with  a  chick  in  its  mouth 
• — you  can  shoot  him  and  be  justified. 
You  must  be  careful  about  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  be  able  to  prove  that  you  saw 
the  cat  in  the  act.  You  are  not  justified 
in  killing  a  cat  on  suspicion  or  for  com¬ 
ing  around  on  your  premises.  Unless 
you  can  prove  that  a  certain  cat  did  the 
damage  the  owner  of  that  cat  can  col¬ 
lect  damage  if  he  can  prove  that  you 
killed  the  cat. 


in  May  and  283  in  June.  This  makes 
9,867  pounds  in  all  from  the  day  she 
came  till  her  calf  was  born.  Of  course 
we  cannot  expect  her  to  do  as  well 
another  year,  since  she  did  not  go  dry 
and  rest,  but  her  record  will  be  kept 
as  before.  Keeping  this  milk  record  has 
been  one  of  the  most  useful  things  we 
ever  started.  .  .  .  These  old  hens 

are  still  moving  on,  though  many  of 
them  have  been  anxious  to  sit.  We 
put  these  would-be  incubators  in 
an  unused  hotbed  by  themselves. 
There  is  shade  for  them.  It  must 
be  some  sort  of  homeopathic  treat¬ 
ment — this  hotbed  for  a  heated  sys¬ 
tem,  for  these  hens  soon  get  over 
their  notion.  They  have  about  all  had 
a  turn  at  it,  and  this  has  cut  down 
their  egg  record.  They  laid  317  eggs 
in  the  month  ending  June  15,  which 
makes  a  total  of  1,702  for  four  months. 
Two  hens  have  died.  Three  have  been 
busy  with  chicks,  but  we  figure  the 
entire  lot,  which  is  now  32.  I  have  not 
believed  that  the  average  hen  lays  over 
60  eggs  in  a  year.  I  believe  there  are 
entire  farm  flocks  which  average  under 
50  eggs  and  which  would  be  kept  at  a 
loss  if  the  hens  did  not  run  at  large  and 
get  much  of  their  Summer  food. 

Substitutes  for  Manure. — It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  farmers  are  in  the 
position  of  this  man : 

I  have  14  acres;  in  1910  found  it  in  bad 
shape,  hardly  any'  grass.  I  used  about 
seven  tons  of  manure  with  spreader  and 
put  it  in  corn,  yield  about  600  bushels  in 
ear.  In  1911  I  seeded  in  oats,  about  35 
bushels  to  acre ;  last  Pall  seeded  to  rye. 
I  would  like  to  have  this  field  in  corn,  so 
I  can  rotate  my  fields ;  have  had  no  lime 
in  20  years.  I  thought  of  again  seeding 
to  rve,  plowing  down  in  Spring  for  corn. 
I  have  no  manure  for  this  field  this  Fall. 
What  would  you  advise  under  the  present 
condition?  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  field  is  now 
in  rye.  If  I  had  plenty  of  time  and  farm 
power  I  should  work  it  up  at  once  after 


rye  harvest,  and  sow  buckwheat  with  a 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre.  In  September 
plow  the  buckwheat  under  and  sow  rye. 
The  buckwheat  crop  will  help  fill  the 
soil  with  organic  matter — which  corn 
needs.  If  other  farm  work  is  too  press¬ 
ing  we  should  cut  out  the  buckwheat 
and  seed  to  rye  in  August — using  the 
lime  then.  In  the  Spring  plow  the  rye 
under  at  'corn  planting  time.  Roll  the 
soil  heavily  after  plowing  and  plant 
corn — using  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
good  corn  fertilizer.  After  that  you 
can  do  about  what  you  like  with  that, 
field. 

Millet  Hay. — Here  is  another  old 
time  question  always  coming  up : 

Is  millet  hay  bad  for  horses?  I  have 
several  small  plots  of  a  half  acre  to  an 
acre  each,  in  Japanese  millet  and  one  piece 
in  Pearl  millet,  all  nicely  up.  I  have  re- 
centlv  been  told  that  it  should  not  be  fed 
to  horses.  As  I  have  nothing  but  horses 
I  feel  anxions  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 
I  have  two  or  three  acres  of  good  land  that 
1  failed  to  get  into  crop,  and  as  it  Is  so 
late,  thought  I  would  put  in  Japanese  mil¬ 
let.  but  do  not  care  to  if  I  cannot  feed 
it  to  my  horses.  Could  I  sow  rye  now 
and  cut  it  for  hay,  or  to  take  the  place  of 
hay  this  Fall?  H.  J.  I. 

Connecticut. 

Millet  hay  is  bad  for  horses.  Do  not 
take  any  chances  in  feeding  it.  Such 
hay  is  all  right  for  cattle,  but  keep  it 
away  from  horses.  The  fact  of  its  dan¬ 
ger  has  been  often  proved.  Take  no 
chances.  Millet  makes  a  first  rate  green 
fodder  and  cattle  hay,  but  requires  rich 
and  moist  soil.  If  I  had  your  three 
acres  I  should  sow  fodder  corn  thick  in 
drills  with  some  fertilizer.  Do  not  try 
to  make  ears  of  corn  but  get  a  fine  an'd 
tender  stalk  by  using  plenty  of  seed. 
This  will  make  the  best  horse  fodder 
you  can  now  grow.  Rye  seeded  now 
will  not  give  you  enough  to  cut  this 
year.  Sow  the  corn  in  drills  three  feet 
apart,  and  at  the  last  cultivation  sow  a 
mixture  of  rye  and  barley  right  in  the 
corn — ahead  of  the  cultivator.  With  a 
good  season  the  barley  will  grow  and 
give  a  cutting  in  October — the  rye  will 
follow  and  give  a  good  crop  next  Spring. 

Cover  Crops  In  Corn. — Nothing  can 
be  more  important  right  now  than  the 
cover  crop  question.  This  brings  it  up : 

I  have  more  land  in  cultivation  than  I 
have  manure  for.  and  would  like  to  know 
if  I  can  sow  Rod  clover  in  the  corn  after 
the  last  cultivation,  and  have  it  grow  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  corn  crop,  then  in  the 
Spring  turn  it  under  in  time  to  sow  oats. 
Would  this  benefit  the  land  much?  I  am 
plowing  under  old  sod  every  year  for  corn 
after  manuring  it.  X.  M.  lee. 

Connecticut. 

Red  clover  will  not  give  you  growth 
eno’ugh  for  your  purpose.  In  the  South 
Crimson  clover  would  pay,  but  our  ex¬ 


perience  is  that  north  of  New  York 
Crimson  is  a  gamble.  It  will  not  live 
through  over  two  times  in  seven.  Rye 
is  the  solid  basis  for  these  cover  crops. 
A  mixture  suits  us  best.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  two  pecks  of  rye,  20  pounds  of 
Hairy  vetch,  and  one  pound  Cow-horn 
turnips  to  the  acre.  Scatter  on  the 
ground  before  the  last  working  and 
then  run  the  cultivator.  If  the  season 
is  reasonably  moist  the  cover  crop  will 
grow  without  damaging  the  corn.  In  a 
very  dry  time  the  corn  crop  will  suffer. 
We  shall  take  all  risks  of  drought  this 
year  and  put  in  the  cover  crop.  If  the 
soil  is  in  fair  condition  these  crops 
should  grow  well  and  next  Spring  will 
give  you  nearly  the  effect  of  a  good 
grass  sod.  The  benefit  following  plow¬ 
ing  a  sod  is  easily  seen.  By  means  of 
the  cover  crop  you  may  have  this  sod 
effect  every  year.  The  best  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  get  is  that  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  short  hay  crop.  All  these  cover 
crops  and  drilled  corn  fodder  will  be 
needed  to  help  out  the  feed. 

Farm  Notes. — Here  we  are  calling 
for  rain  when  30  days  ago  we.  were 
ready  to  complain  because  there  was  too 
much  of  it.  It  is  dry.  We  have  been 
able  to  cultivate  freely  and  keep  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil,  but  we  could  stand  a 
good  soaking.  By  July  4  all  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  hay  was  in  the  barn.  It  is  a 
good  crop — rather  more  than  last  year. 
As  we  cut  all  the  rye  for  hay  or  plowed 
it  under  there  is  no  grain  harvest  and 
we  can  go  right  to  cultivating  and  hoe¬ 
ing.  The  potato  bugs  appeared  at  the  last 
of  June  and  were  promptly  poisoned. 
They  did  not  seem  as  numerous  as 
usual  this  year.  Our  potato  crop  this 
year  is  a  side  issue — just  about  enough 
for  home  use.  .  .  .  We  picked  our 
first  Marshall  strawberries  June  6.  This 
was  a  small  picking  of  a  few  very  fine 
berries.  There  were  still  some  left  by 
July  4.  These  were  not  the  finest,  but 
suitable  for  eating.  With  care  the 
Marshall  will  give  one  month  of  ber¬ 
ries.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  single 
variety  which  carries  its  fruiting  through 
such  a  long  period.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  Marshall  is  a  light 
yielder  and  would  have  no  place  as  a 
commercial  berry  for  long  shipments. 
It  is  a  good  home  berry  when  you  can 
plant  enough  of  them  and  fine  for  a 
fancy  trade.  .  .  .  Our  oats  and  peas 
will  be  ready  to  cut  about  J  uly  10  The 
peas  were  in  bloom  by  July  1.  Every 
year  makes  us  think  more  of  this  com¬ 
bination  fodder.  It  is  like  a  genuine 
ham  sandwich  for  stock — good  for 
green  fodder  or  hay.  H.  w.  c. 


World’s  Largest  Separator  Factory 

STANDS  BACK  OF 

The  SHARPLES  Milker 


You  can  now  install  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  with  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  of  satisfaction  you  would  feel  if  you  bought  a  Sharpies  Tubular  Separa¬ 
tor.  We  stand  squarely  back  of  both  machines  and  guarantee  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  user.  The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  is  our  latest  and 
greatest  contribution  to  the  science  of  dairying.  You  will  marvel  at  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  its  mechanical  excellence  and  its  ability  to  make  you  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  hired  help.  You.  will  be  astonished  by  the  remarkable  ease  with 
which  one  man  can  milk  45  cows  in  a  single  hour,  and  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  work  is  done. 

“The Teat  Cup  With  the  Upward  Squeeze” 


prevents  any  possible  injury  to  your  herd— makes  the  Mechanical  Milker  as  practical  now 
as  the  cream  separator  has  been  for  years.  Our  Free  Catalog  explains  all  about  it— tells 
■what  the  owners  of  some  of  the  world’s  highest  priced  dairy  cows,  where  Sharpies  Milkers 
have  been  in  daily  use  for  more  than  two  years,  think  of  this  wonderful  machine.  Briefly 
explained,  the  Sharpies  "Teat  Cups”,  after  each  suction  stroke,  squeeze  the  teats  (by  com¬ 
pressed  air)  from  the  points  upward,  crowding  back  the  blood  into  general  circulation, 
thus  preventing  all  swelling,  fever  and  teat  congestion. 

See  for  yourself  how  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 
will  add  $300  to  $1,500  extra  to  your  dairy  profits  and 
make  you  entirely  independent  of  hired  help.  WRITE  TODAY. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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Ruralisms 

A  Few  Good  Climbing  Roses. 

Where  the  rose  garden  only  includes 
one  or  two  varieties  of  climbers  the  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  is  usually  short,  whereas 
a  wider  selection  will  give  one  at  least 
six  weeks  of  bloom.  Our  earliest  va¬ 
riety  in  bloom  this  year  was  the  Multi¬ 
flora  Tausendschon,  which  produces  its 
flowers  in  large  loose  clusters,  bright 
pink  at  first,  gradually  fading  to  white 
when  full  blown.  The  flowers  remain 
in  perfection  a  long  time,  and  the  dense 
masses  of  shaded  flowers  well  deserve 
the  name  of  “thousand  beauties.”  It  is 
a  strong  grower,  and  only  lost  a  little 
tip  wood  during  the  late  severe  Winter. 

Next  in  bloom  came ’Ruby  Queen  and 
Blush  Rambler,  both  pink,  but  very  dis¬ 
tinct  in  color  and  style.  The  first  named, 
with  bright  cerise  flowers  shading 
lighter  at  the  base,  is  quite  well,  known 
to  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  having  been  sent 
out  as  a  premium  several  years  ago.  It 
is  the  most  obstreperously  rampant  rose 
we  have,  forming  an  irregular  cataract 
of  bloom  that  refuses  to  be  tied  up 
neatly  to  its  trellis.  For  this  reason 
we  think  the  best  effect  is  obtained  when 
it  is  allowed  to  sprawl  over  a  large 
stump  or  a  wall ;  there  is  too  much 
growth  for  a  porch  trellis.  The  flow- 


THE  BELL  SEEDLING 


We  have  been  looking  for  a  good  yel¬ 
low  climber,  as  the  so-called  Yellow 
Rambler  (Aglaia),  while  very  pretty 
and  desirable,  is  not  yellow  enough.  We 
hear  that  a  wonderful  new  yellow  will 
be  disseminated  later  by  the  introducers 
of  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  we  have  not 
yet  seen  it.  We  are  trying  Goldfinch 
and  Electra,  both  yellow  Multifloras  of 
foreign  origin,  but  are  not  yet  able  to 
give  an  opinion  on  them.  Gardenia,  a 
Wichuraiana,  is  yellow  in  bud,  creamy 
when  open,  and  very  double. 

In  white  climbers,  the  White  Rambler 
(Thalia)  is  hardy  and  attractive,  but 
we  like  White  Dorothy  Perkins  better. 
Silver  Moon,  a  milk-white  flower,  large 
and  semi-double,  has  inherited  very 

showy  yellow  stamens  from  the  Chero¬ 
kee  rose  which  was  one  of  its  parents, 
but  our  specimens  are  still  small ;  it  is 
very  striking  in  bloom,  and  proved  its 
hardiness  last  Winter.  We  have  under 
trial  an  unnamed  white  seedling  which 
produces  profuse  wreaths  of  double 
white  flowers  rather  suggestive  of  the 
old  Madame  Plantier,  with  a  free 

rambling  habit  of  growth,  and  this 
seems  very  promising.  There  are  hosts 
of  other  climbing  roses  with  many 
friends  and  much  promise;  we  have 
merely  touched  upon  a  few  coming  un¬ 
der  personal  observation  in  northern 

New  Jersey.  e.  t.  r. 

The  Bell  Seedling  Strawberry. 

Fig.  316  shows  a  new  strawberry 
originated  by  Levi  Bell,  Rockland  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  picture  is  about  natural  size, 
and  gives  a  good  idea  of  size  and  shape. 


Fig.  316. 


varieties  in  infested  localities  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  _  It  is  always  best  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  open  fields 
away  from  woods,  hedgerows,  fences,  etc. 
The  weevils  pass  the  Winter  hidden  away 
beneath  rubbih  in  the  foregoing  situations, 
and  strawberries  situated  near  woods, 
hedgerows,  etc.,  are  always  worse  affected. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Krauser  Apple. 

The  Krauser  apple,  about  which  a  recent 
correspondent,  S.  L.  A.,  enquires,  originated 
in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  and  was  brought  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice,  I  think,  by  Chris.  Shearer.  The 
tree  is  a  very  strong,  upright  grower,  and 
very  hardy  with  us.  It  is  an  excellent 
bearer,  the  fruit  setting  close  to  the 
branches  like  “ropes  of  onions,”  and  not 
likely  to  blow  off  easily ;  in  shape  some¬ 
what  oblong,  striped  with  light  red  on 
green  ground,  flesh  white  with  a  flavor 
peculiarly  its  own,  but  rather  pleasant  to 
most  tastes,  an  excellent  keeper  and  good 
seller.  It  has  a  rather  tough  skin,  which 
we  think  an  advantage.  While  it  does  well 
here  in  Pennsylvania,  it  may  not  suit  the 
climate  of  New  York,  as  New  York  favor¬ 
ites  do  not  suit  our  locality.  Only  a  test 
can  determine  the  adaptability  of  an  apple 
to  a  locality.  Many  that  have  great  repu¬ 
tations  in  other  States  do  no  good  with  us, 
as  Baldwin,  Greening.  Northern  Spy  and 
lots  of  other  kinds.  Stayman's  Winesap  is 
just  now  undergoing  the  ordeal  with  strong 
hopes  for  its  success. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  wm.  t.  smedley. 


BOOKSHELF. 

Beginners*  Guide  to  Fruit  Growing,  by 
F.  A.  Waugh.  This  useful  little  book  is 
intended  for  the  novice,  giving  the  plain 
facts  of  fruit  culture  simply,  yet  distinctly. 
It  contains  much  valuable  detail,  and  will 
be  found  helpful  and  instructive  by  grow¬ 
ers  long  past  the  novice  stage.  The  advice 
about  feeding  and  spraying  is  especially 
concise  and  instructive.  Freely  illustrated, 
120  pages;  published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York  ;  price  75  cents  net. 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  by  Dr.  Lucius 
L.  Van  Slyke.  The  science  of  plant  nutri- 
tiqn  is  constantly  progressive,  and  the 
wisdom  of  one  season  or  one  decade  must 
be  constantly  amplified  by  the  increasing 
knowledge.  Dr.  Van  Sl.vke’s  book  is  very 
timely  in  giving  us  much  of  the  newer 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  broader  prin¬ 
ciples  of  soil  treatment  and  renovation.  Its 
35  chapters  are  divided  into  four  parts : 
“Factors  of  Soil  Fertility.”  “Sources  and 
Composition  of  Material  Used  as  Fertiliz¬ 
ers,"  “Factors  in  the  Selection  of  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Materials,”  and  “Practical  Use  of  Fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  Growing  of  Individual  Crops.  ’ 
In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  field  and 
garden  crops,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted 
to  greenhouse,  nursery  and  ornamental 
plants.  The  discussion  of  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  most  interesting,  also  the  facts 
about  nitrogen  and  legumes.  The  book  js 
freely  illustrated  and  copiously  indexed 
734  pages.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York ;  price  .$2.50  net. 


American  Pillar  rose,  which  will,  wo 
hope,  beautify  the  homes  of  many  who  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  an  It.  N.-Y.  premium  this  year, 
was  prominent  in  many  displays  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  exhibition  recently  held  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  appeared  in  the  first  prize  display 
of  single  roses,  first  prize  display  of  six 
climbing  roses,  and  first  prize  for  nine 
standards,  weeping  varieties,  while  it  was 
also  used  in  a  number  of  cases  Where  roses 
were  grouped  for  effect. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 


ers  are  much  larger  than  the  rambler 
type,  and  very  showy ;  the  plant  thor¬ 
oughly  hardy.  Blush  Rambler  has  clus¬ 
ters  of  small  flowers  of  the  regular 
rambler  type,  pale  pink  in  color;  the 
bloom  is  most  profuse,  and  very  grace¬ 
ful.  It  grows  as  strongly  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  Crimson  Rambler,  which,  however, 
we  would  discard  for  Philadelphia.  The 
latter  is  about  10  days  later  in  bloom¬ 
ing  than  the  type,  but  is  brighter  in 
color,  the  flowers  are  better  finished, 
and  with  us  the  plant  seems  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  mildew.  Crimson  Rambler 
should  always  be  planted  in  an  open 
place  with  good  air  drainage;  this  ma¬ 
terially  lessens  mildew  attacks. 

Dorothy  Perkins  and  Evangeline  fol¬ 
low  those  named  above  in  bloom.  We 
can  only  reiterate  what  has  been  said 
many  times  as  regards  Dorothy  Perkins ; 
it  is  hardy,  vigorous,  free  blooming  and 
most  beautiful,  and  is  emphatically  the 
one  climbing  rose  every  garden  should 
possess.  Evangeline,  paler  in  color,  is 
single,  showy  golden  stamens,  of  the 
dog-rose  type,  but  it  has  a  delicate 
beauty  all  its  own,  and  is  so  hardy,  free 
and  vigorous  that  it  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  begins  to  bloom  be¬ 
fore  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  still  holds 
pre-eminence  as  the  most  beautiful 
climbing  rose  we  have  yet  grown.  Its 
shell-pink  blooms  are  the  true  Tea  shape, 
elegant  in  finish,  the  foliage  glossy  dark 
green.  We  had  this  under  trial  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  it  was  disseminated, 
and  the  past  severe  season  was  the  first 
it  suffered  any  Winter  injury;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vigorous  in  growth. 

A  bright  red  rose  that  impresses  us 
very  favorably  is  Rubin,  a  climbing  Mul¬ 
tiflora,  that  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
abroad;  its  flowers  are  larger  than  the 
ramblers,  and  it  is  strong  in  growth, 
but  we  have  not  yet  tested  it  in  a  New 
Jersey  Winter.  We  have  under  obser¬ 
vation  an  unnamed  seedling  of  similar 
type  and  color  that  has  so  far  proved 
very  hardy. 


The  berry  is  a  bright  scarlet  and  very 
showy;  while  it  does  not  form  a  long 
“neck,”  it  slopes  away  at  the  “shoulder” 
in  a  manner  that  permits  hulling  readily. 
Its  flavor  is  mild  but  sprightly,  sweet 
and  pleasant.  It  is  tremendously  vig¬ 
orous  in  growl  the  plants  attaining  a 
height  of  19  inches.  The  brilliant  color 
would  certainly  attract  attention  in 
market. 

Lime  and  the  Strawberry  Weevil. 

W  hat  effect  will  limeoid  have  upon  the 
strawberry  weevil,  and  at  what  time  should 
it  be  used  on  the  plants?  Can  you  give 
me  name  of  some  other  destroyer?  Last 
season  they  bit  off  the  little  berry  just  as 
it  was  formed,  leaving  about  third  of  a 
crop.  G.  P.  H. 

Millville,  N.  .T. 

I  do  not  believe  that  limeoid  will  have 
any  effect  in  repelling  or  destroying  the 
strawberry  weevil,  although  I  cannot  point 
to  any  definite  experiments  with  this  ma¬ 
terial.  I  can  say,  however,  that  lime, 
ashes,  dissolved  bone,  kerosene  and  plaster, 
tobacco  dust  and  lime,  have  been  used  and 
found  wanting.  None  of  those  has  proved 
successful  in  protecting  the  plants  from  this 
insect.  Since  the  mother  weevil  deposits 
her  egg  inside  of  the  bud  and  the  little 
grub  lives  all  its  life  inside  of  the  bud 
we  cannot  very  well  poison  it  or  kill  it 
with  an  insecticide,  because  wo  cannot 
reach  it.  Also,  since  the  mother  weevil  eats 
so  v°ry  little,  it  would  seem  as  though 
we  could  not  well  poison  her.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  success  in  fighting  the  weevil  has  been 
reported  from  spraying  strawberries  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  plants  should 
be  sprayed  a  day  or  two  before  blooming, 
again  two  or  three  days  after  the  first 
bloom  appears  and  a  third  time  five  or  six 
days  after  that.  There  is  no  danger  in 
spraying  strawbei'ry  plants  at  the  time  in¬ 
dicated,  and  certain  growers  claim  to  have 
protected  their  plants  by  this  means.  It 
is  certainly  worth  a  careful  thorough  trial 
where  these  weevils  are  abundant. 

Again,  from  a  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
mother  weevil  we  find  that  she  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  buds  of  only  those  varieties 
that  have  stamina-te  or  male  flowers.  This 
is  because  the  grubs  feed  only  on  pollen. 
Therefore,  if  one  could  find  a  good  pistillate 
variety  of  strawberry  that  would  do  well 
in  the  locality  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  plant  only  this  kind,  with  just  enough 
staminate  plants  of  another  variety  to 
cross-fertilize  them.  The  late  Dr.  j  B 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  said  that  the  Gandv 
and  Fail-dale  Giant  answer  fairly  well  as 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

GOOD  NIGHT'S  SLEEP 

No  Medicine  so  Beneficial  to  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Lying  awake  nights  makes  it  hard  to 
keep  awake  and  do  things  in  day  time. 
To  take  “tonics  and  stimulants”  under 
such  circumstances  is  like  setting  the 
house  on  fire  to  see  if  you  can  put  it  out. 

The  right  kind  of  food  promotes  re¬ 
freshing  sleep  at  night  and  a  wide  awake 
individual  during  the  day. 

A  lady  changed  from  her  old  way  of 
eating,  to  Grape-Nuts,  and  says: 

“For  about  three  years  I  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  indigestion.  After 
trying  several  kinds  of  medicine,  the 
doctor  would  ask  me  to  drop  off  pota¬ 
toes,  then  meat,  and  so  on,  but  in  a 
few  days  that  craving,  gnawing  feeling 
would  start  up,  and  I  would  vomit  every¬ 
thing  I  ate  and  drank. 

“When  I  started  on  Grape-Nuts, 
vomiting  stopped,  and  the  bloated  feel¬ 
ing  which  was  so  distressing  disap¬ 
peared  entirely. 

“My  mother  was  very  much  bothered 
with  diarrhea  before  commencing  the 
Grape-Nuts,  because  her  stomach  was 
so  weak  she  could  not  digest  her  food. 
Since  using  Grape-Nuts  food  she  is 
well,  and  says  she  don’t  think  she  could 
do  without  it. 

“It  is  a  great  brain  restorer  and  nerve 
builder,  for  I  can  sleep  as  sound  and 
undisturbed  after  a  supper  of  Grape- 
Nuts  as  in  the  old  days  when  I  could 
not  realize  what  they  meant  by  a  ‘bad 
stomach.’  There  is  no  medicine  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  nerves  and  brain  as  a  good 
night’s  sleep,  such  as  yojt  can  enjoy 
after  eating  Grape-Nuts.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Look  at  the  Base  of  the 
Engine  Yon  Buy 

Insist  that  the  engine  you  buy  has  a  Box 
Base.  Do  not  be  talked  into  believing  that 
any  base  is  good  enough  or  strong  enough. 
The  base  holds  the  engine  together — makes 
the  difference  between  an  engine  giving 
years  of  inexpensive,  satisfactory  service 
and  one  gone  to  pieces  in  a  season  or  two. 
A  Box  Base  is  the  only  base  constructed 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  engine  in  perfect 
alignment,  without  which  the  best  engine 
otherwise  could  not  do  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  a  base  used  on  the  famous 


Jacobson 
Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

It  braces  the  engine  in  every  direction.  It  collects 
the  waste  oil,  preventing  dangerous  oil-soaked 
floors.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  otherwise 
ever-present  danger  of  fire.  Box  Base  engines  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Fire  Underwriters ;  save  you 
increased  insurance  premiums. 

Box  Base  construction,  too,  is  typical  of  engine 
superiority.  Open  frame  bases  are  cheap  to  make 
and  go  into  the  cheapness  of  cheap  engines. 

The  Engine  You  Really  Want 

Buy  an  engine  once  and  be  done  with  buying.  Get 
one  big  enough  for  your  present  needs,  yet  with 
enough  reserve  power  to  let  you  grow.  The 
Jacobson  is  also  noted  for  reserved  power  — fully 
a  third  more  than  its  rating— always  ready  for  an 
extra  heavy  load.  It  runs  with  the  lowest  known 
fuel  cost.  It  has  the  latest  and  best  in  gasoline 
engine  building.  You  can  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
Jacobson  and  be  confident  it  will  be  done.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  run  it  and  it  needs 
no  tinkering.  Is  always  ready  for  work. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  some  facts.  Even  if  you 
do  not  buy  a  Jacobson,  the  help  we  give  you  will 
insure  you  getting  your  money’s  worth  when  you 
do  buy.  This  information  is  all  ready  to  send  you. 
Say  you  want  it  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
Address 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  totJay. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using:  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  l~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre«  to  you,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  »ave  you  money. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  fiY. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  HAND  CARTS 

■y  OU  can  not 
appreciate 
the  value  of 
this  cart  until 
you  have  used 
one.  The  only  cart 
made  with  two  mov¬ 
able  supports.  Has  dropped 
axle,  ladder  attachment  and 
flaring  side  rack.  I’afc.  Jan. 

25,  1910.  Write  tor  circulars. 

M’f’d  by  0.  E.  PECKHAJI, 

Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa, 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "Dow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


DRAINAGE  ENGINEERING  Greatly  Increased 

Advice  on  drainage,  soils  and  crops. 

T.  E.  MARTIN,  102  St — 'art  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  primer.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  oountrlea  In  the  Universal  Pontal  Union,  82.01,  cqunl  to  8s.  0<1.,  or 

V/i  marks,  or  10^  franca.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  oa  Second  CDaaa  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  AO  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 

References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cosh  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pri  son.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loi  n  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  expoeed.  We  proU-et  mil>- 
BcHbcrs  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  tondjust  trifling  diuei'ences 
between  subscriber*  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  w ill  wo  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  bon.-st  bankrupts  muictlonod  by 
Notloe  of  the  complaint  mnst  bo  sent  to  u»  within  one  month  of  the  tl mo  or 
tlm  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tins  ltUUAI,  N«W-YOKKKlt 
when  writing  the  ndvertlser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  said  to  be  the  largest  crop  of  Alfalfa  ever 
known  in  the  section  of  country  around  Syracuse  and 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Wherever  Alfalfa  sets  its  long  roots 
into  the  soil,  prosperity  follows.  Farm  land  in  central 
New  York  has  more  than  doubled  as  the  result  of 
Alfalfa  growing.  Why  not,  since  this  crop  makes  a 
new  farm  beneath  the  old  one  and  makes  the  top 
farm  doubly  productive? 

* 

The  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.  was  largely 
advertised  in  the  magazines  and  religious  papers. 
Several  of  the  latter  carried  this  advertisement  the 
very  week  that  this  investment  company  was  closed ! 
These  religious  papers  are  probably  responsible  for  a 
large  share  of  the  money  sunk  in  this  bank  and  real 
estate  company.  Much  of  it  comes  from  people  of 
moderate  means,  who  assumed  that  the  investment 
was  safe  because  these  papers  advertised  it.  The  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  these  religious  papers  did  not  know 
what  this  bank  was  doing  with  the  money  or  did  not 
care  so  long  as  the  advertising  was  paid  for.  Which 
is  it — inexcusable  ignorance  or  cold-blooded  business? 

* 

Tasmania  is  coming  into  the  world’s  market  with 
fruit  for  sale.  Last  year  this  country  of  the  South 
Seas  exported  945,104  bushel  cases  of  apples  and 
pears,  mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  fruit 
crops  are  sure  to  increase,  and  new  markets  are 
being  sought  in  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Thus  this  Tasmanian  fruit  will  compete  with  our 
own  in  the  world’s  market,  and  may,  later,  even  find 
a  place  in  this  country.  There  is  also  a  heavy  plant¬ 
ing  of  new  American  orchards.  All  these  things  go 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  order  to  meet  competition 
our  fruit  growers  must  learn  to  pack  and  sort  and 
handle  as  never  before.  As  more  fruit  is  poured 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  the 
business  of  selling  it  must  be  organized  in  order  to 
meet  increased  competition. 

.  * 

The  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota  recently  erected 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the 
originator  of  the  Wealthy  apple.  This  monument 
stands  on  the  old  Gideon  farm.  The  occasion  was 
a  memorable  one,  and  many  speakers  paid  just  tribute 
to  Mr.  Gideon’s  service  to  horticulture.  The 
Wealthy,  named  after  Mr.  Gideon’s  wife,  was  a 
seedling  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  North¬ 
west  that  it  revolutionized  fruit  growing  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  still  one  of  the  great  standard  varieties, 
which  time  with  its  newer  children  cannot  drive 
from  the  front.  Mr.  Gideon  was  a  peculiar  and  inde¬ 
pendent  man.  He  came  close  to  the  door  of  poverty 
and  want,  and  was  poorly  compensated  for  his  work. 
Hundreds  of  so-called  statesmen  and  “great  men”  of 
his  age  have  already  had  their  names  wiped  ofT  the 
slate  of  time,  hut  Gideon’s  name  will  he  printed  anew 
each  year  by  the  Wealthy  apple.  Some,  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Gideon  needed  help,  we  tried  to  raise  a 
fund  for  him.  The  suggestion  was  for  all  who  were 
growing  the  Wealthy  apple  to  contribute  one  cent 
for  each  tree.  That  would  have  been  easy  for  the 
individual — but  there  were  millions  of  the  trees  iir 
fruit.  Only  a  faithful  few  responded.  That  is  the 
way  such  things  usually  work  out.  Perhaps  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  so— better  that  men  who  do  the  great  things  for 
the  world  should  go  through  life  unrewarded,  to 
leave  a  sweeter  memory  behind  them. 


T'LIiC  HU  liAI>  NEW-YORKKK 

After  a  fierce  struggle  which  developed  intense  hat¬ 
red  and  passion,  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Balti¬ 
more  nominated  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  President  and  Gov.  Thos.  R.  Marshall  of  In¬ 
diana  for  Vice-President.  The  dominating  figure  at 
this  convention  was  Wm.  J.  Bryan.  But  for  his  cour- 
-ageous  work  the  nomination  of  a  progressive  like  Wil¬ 
son  would  have  been  impossible — in  fact,  the  conven¬ 
tion  would  have  tied  the  Democratic  party  down  as  a 
conservative,  hidebound  organization.  The  best  dem¬ 
onstration  of  all  was  the  power  of  “the  people  at 
home.”  Mr.  Bryan  forced  a  vote  early  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  conserva¬ 
tive  clement  was  in  control  thousands  of  telegrams 
and  letters  came  pouring  in  ordering  the  delegates  to 
do  their  duty.  This  sort  of  vote  did  the  business- 
some  of  those  delegates  did  not  dare  to  go  home  and 
face  public  opinion  after  defying  it.  It  was  a  mighty 
illustration  of  the  power  of  “the  folks  at  home”  to 
control.  Mr.  Wilson  will  make  a  strong  candidate- 
lie  is  an  able  man,  clean  and  fearless.  It  will  take  a 
week  or  two  to  straighten  out  the  political  tangle  of 
three  candidates  so  that  an  honest  progressive  can  tell 
where  his  vote  will  do  the  most  good.  Do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  decide.  Study  the  situation  all  out.  The 
right  course  will  come  to  us  all  in  time. 

♦ 

You  talk  about  a  fanner  for  Governor  of  New 
York!  What  do  you  want — a  pair  of  cowhide  boots 
at  Albany ?  s.  Y.  t. 

That  is  one  sneering  comment  on  the  proposition 
to  nominate  some  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
farming!  We  answer  that  wc  do  not  care  what  kind 
of  boots  the  Governor  may  wear.  Cowhide  would  be 
useful  in  kicking  out  some  of  the  drones  and 
hangers-on,  but  wc  would  not  object  to  slippers  or 
bare  feet  in  a  man  who  would  walk  straight.  It  was 
once  pointed  out  to  a  young  woman  that  one  of  her 
lovers  was  “gentleman”  enough  to  wear  patent  leather 
shoes.  She  said  she  would  prefer  one  “with  polish 
at  the  other  end.”  The  cowhide  boot  is  no  longer 
the  public  badge  of  the  farmer.  He  can  work  in 
his  hoots,  but  he  knows  what  to  do  when  he  gets  out 
among  men.  Whether  he  wears  boots,  shoes  or  slip¬ 
pers  we  want  a  man  at  Albany  who  has  sympathy 
with  farmers  and  recognizes  the  power  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  agriculture.  We  have  had  lawyers  and  “busi¬ 
ness  men”  put  into  the  Slate  House  to  do  the  special 
work  of  special  interests.  Most  of  these  men  have 
acted  as  if  they  regarded  farmers  as  nice  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  kept  good  and  quiet  by  handing  out  little 
pieces  of  legislative  candy.  Now  it  is  time  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  changed.  Wc  want  a  Governor  who  will  not 
discredit  or  cripple  any  other  legitimate  business,  but 
will  put  the  true  needs  of  agriculture  first  of  all. 
Every  Governor  has  had  some  pet  object  in  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  want  one  now  who  puts  agriculture  ahead. 
With  the  present  fearful  mixup  in  politics  there 
never  was  a  better  chance  to  elect  such  a  Governor— 
since  all  sides  wish  to  obtain  the  farmer’s  vote.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  agree  upon  the  man.  Again 
we  ask — who  is  your  choice ? 

* 

We  think  the  Niagara  County  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’ 
Club  is  the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  The  club  is  32  years  old.  Wc  have  seen 
many  clubs  start  and  prosper  for  a  few  years.  Then 
they  seem  to  stand  still  and  linger  along,  kept  alive 
by  the  extra  work  of  a  few  faithful  members.  The 
Niagara  Co.  Club  is  stronger  than  ever.  There  arc 
about  500  members,  and  at  the  recent  June  meeting 
they  crowded  a  large  country  church  and  remained 
through  a  hot  afternoon.  Think  what  it  means  for 
such  an  organization  to  maintain  its  power  for  32 
years.  The  boy  who  attended  the  first  meeting,  hold¬ 
ing  to  his  father’s  finger,  now  has  grey  in  his  hair! 
A  generation  has  grown  up  while  this  club  has  been 
growing  into  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  club  has  done  great  things  for  the 
farmers  of  Western  New  York.  They  do  not  realize 
how  much  they  have  gained  through  this  organization, 
because  the  growth  has  been  as  steady  and  as  solid 
as  that  of  a  hand.  The  influence  shows  in  the  farms 
'  and  in  the  farmers.  We  doubt  if  there  is  another 
agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  with  so  many 
men  and  women  trained  to  clear  and  forcible  speak¬ 
ing,  or  so  well  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  As  for  fruit  growing  there  are  dozens 
of  men  who  have  worked  up  from  hired  men,  or  the 
ownership  of  a  few  acres  to  the  command  of  great 
and  profitable  orchards.  Their  stories  read  like  a 
romance — they  have  dug  their  fortunes  out  of  the 
soil.  The  Niagara  Club  has  prospered  because  its 
growth  has  been  made  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Its 
meetings  are  held  in  the  local  church.  They  are  -al¬ 
ways  opened  with  a  heartfelt  prayer,  and  the  whole 


spirit  of  the  organization  is  one  of  religious  sincerity. 
You  might  lake  the  constitution  of  this  club  into  an¬ 
other  county,  but  you  would  have  to  take  its  spirit 
also — and  half  a  dozen  of  its  workers  to  graft  it  so  it 
would  stick.  If  there  could  be  such  a  club  in  each 
one  of  the  rural  counties  of  New  York  within  10 
years  agriculture  would  dominate  the  thought  and  the 
action  of  the  State. 

* 

Let  us  understand  this  plan  of  using  Winter  rye 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  Alfalfa  outlined  by  Mr.  Jamison 
on  page  774.  As  we  all  know,  young  Alfalfa  is  a 
tender  plant.  It  is  less  able  to  hustle  with  weeds 
and  grass  than  its  cousin  Red  clover.  Whenever 
wc  have  seeded  Alfalfa  alone  in  Spring  the  Summer 
weeds  have  grown  away  from  and  threatened  to 
smother  it.  These  can  be  clipped,  but  too  often  the 
Alfalfa  gives  up  the  struggle,  for  much  of  our 
Eastern  soil  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  crop 
anyway.  With  us  it  has  been  much  the  same  when 
oats  or  barley  arc  seeded  with  the  Alfalfa.  These 
grains  grow  very  fast,  and  in  a  cold,  dry  season 
the  young  Alfalfa  does  not  have  a  chance.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  usually  advised  seeding  to  Alfalfa 
alone  in  August  on  well  prepared  land.  Around 
Syracuse  and  other  sections  where  the  soil  is  natur¬ 
ally  adapted  to  Alfalfa,  and  also  cleaner  of  weeds, 
Spring  seeding  is  successful.  Mr.  Jamison  has  used 
Winter  rye  in  place  of  oats  or  barley.  Winter  rye 
is  out  of  its  element  as  a  Spring  crop.  It  made  a 
thick,  short  growth,  kept  down  the  weeds,  but  did 
not  grow  large  enough  to  hold  the  Alfalfa  back. 
After  performing  its  duty  of  keeping  the  weeds 
down,  the  rye  will  die  while  the  Alfalfa  will  then 
be  large  enough  to  get  past  the  weeds  and  make  its 
full. growth.  That  is  the  plan  in  outline,  and  it 
looks  right.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  clover  seed¬ 
ing,  and  wc  believe  Alfalfa  will  do  better  seeded  in 
Spring  if  it  can  get  past  the  weeds  and  reach  fair 
size. 

* 

Nearly  every  day  brings  some  new  scheme  for  sell¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  company  formed  to  grow  apples  or 
Alfalfa  or  some  other  farm  product.  Nothing  could 
be  more  plausible  than  the  arguments  put  up  for 
these  things.  It  can  be  proved  that  some  man  has 
grown  well-to-do  at  keeping  500  hens  or  keeping  20 
cows  on  an  Alfalfa  farm.  Therefore  100  men  can 
each  put  up  $1,000  in  a  stock  company  and  let  a  few 
directors  make  100  times  as  much  as  that  one  man 
did.  That  is  about  the  way  they  talk,  and  when  they 
grapple  their  theory  upon  a  'man  with  a  little  money, 
large  “enthusiasm”  and  no  experience,  you  cannot 
pull  him  off.  When  you  show  that  the  scheme  never 
has  worked  with  farm  production  these  promoters 
are  ready  for  you.  They  cheerfully  admit  that  former 
schemes  may  have  failed,  but  they  have  a  new  plan 
which  is  sure  to  succeed.  Few  realize  what  bluffers 
some  of  these  promoters  are.  They  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  undertake  to  tell  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  what  to  do  and  say!  The  thing  has  got  so  bad 
that  the  Department  has  been  forced  to  take  action. 
The  best  it  can  do  now  is  to  collect  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  about  these  schemes  and  give  the  facts  to 
those  who  need  them.  The  Department  people  know 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  that  these  stock¬ 
jobbing  schemes  can  pay  out,  yet,  in  most  cases,  the 
promoters  cannot  be  denounced  as  frauds.  Most  of 
them  are  shrewd  enough  not  to  make  themselves 
liable,  though  they  are  evidently  liars.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  will  give  information  about  these  promotion 
schemes,  and  the  poor  victims  nosing  around  the 
hook  may  perhaps  swim  away  when  the  Government 
advises  them.  It  will  take  a  strong  shock  to  head  off 
some  of  them. 


BREVITIES. 

A  standard  labor  oil  elbow  grease. 

Georgia  college  students  Invaded  the  peach  growing  sec¬ 
tions  In  force  at  picking  time  this  year,  and  made  a  good 
showing  for  student  labor  at  about  $1-50  a  day. 

IF  you  like  largo  figures  try  to  remember  thnt  there  arc 
29,566,000  miles  of  telephone  wire  lu  the  world,  with 
18,179,000  miles  In  this  country. 

What  are  the  facts  about  this  proposition  that  barns 
full  of  new  hay  are  most  likely  to  lie  struck  by  lightning? 
Are  they  better  open  or  closed?  We  want  all  the  actual 
observation  we  can  get.  / 

Tins  British  Government,  which  already  owns  all  that 
country’s  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  lias  now  made 
an  agreement  with  the  Marconi  Company  by  which  it  con¬ 
trols  a  wireless  system  girdling  the  globe.  Fortified  wire¬ 
less  stations  of  high  power  will  be  established  In  Egypt, 
India,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

A  rati i Kit  new  scheme  for  killing  insects  will  bo  tried 
In  three  large  Kansas  mills.  This  will  he  a  beating  sys¬ 
tem  planned  to  raise  the  Summer  temperature  In  these 
mills  high  enough  to  kill  the  grain  insects.  Wo  once  had 
a  proposition  for  curing  people  affected  with  germ  diseases. 
It  was  to  pack  the  patient’s  head  In  lee  and  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  rest  of  hla  body  to  over  ISO”  ! 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

|  Editor's  Notk. — linilor  this  heading  wo  Intend  to 
have  disoiiHfusI  question*  which  particularly  Interest 
country  people.  Wo  do  not  njr roo  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  wo  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  peoploj. 


THE  MAINE  PRIMARY  LAW. 


If  any  progressive  member  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  needs  encouragement  In  this  na¬ 
tion-wide  struggle  for  popular  government, 
It  will  do  them  good  to  read  how  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Somerset  County  “did  things”  to  the 
politicians  tills  month  by  means  of  our 
new  direct  primary  law.  The  Maine  law 
is  the  real  tiling,  initiated  by  petition, 
enacted  by  referendum  vote,  and  possessing 
an  admirable  set  of  “teeth.”  Our  llrst 
primary  election  under  it  came  on  Hunker 
Hill  Day.  The  voters  turned  out  In  good 
numbers  and  Justified  the  faith  that  the 
progressives  have  shown.  Candidates  who 
had  been  in  public  life  and  had  established 
good  records,  almost  invariably  got  the 
preference.  The  center  of  interest  in  Som¬ 
erset  County  was  the  fight  over  sheriff.  The 
present  incumbent  is  a  Democrat  serving  his 
second  term.  In  the  performance  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  he  lias  had 
occasion  to  disregard  the  orders  from  influ- 
entlal  members  of  his  party,  with  regard 
to  his  position  on  the  prohibitory  law. 
He  was  marked  for  slaughter  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  and  no  secret  made  of  the  fact 
Knowing  pretty  well  how  the  farmers  of 
the  county  regarded  his  splendid  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  decided  to  "butt  in,”  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibilities  of  the  primary. 


Taking  a  nominating  petition,  I  visited  a 
number  of  privates  In  the  Republican 
ranks,  found  many  of  them  willing  and 
anxious  to  sign,  and  so  placed  the  name 
of  tlie  Democratic  sheriff  before  the 
voters  on  the  Republican  primary  ballot. 
(  oucspondlng  steps  were  taken  with  regard 
.to  tlie  Democratic  primary  ballot.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  started  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
“straddling,”  “regularity,”  and  all  the  old 
time  party  gull,  but  it  didn’t  do  them  any 
good.  They  did  to  be  sure,  keep  him  from 
getting  the  Democratic  nomination,  because 
there  were  practically  no  local  contests  to 
bring  out  tlie  vote,  but  he  carried  the  Re¬ 
publican  primary  by  a  good  majority.  It  was 
distinctly  the  farmers  who  turned  the  trick, 
because  in  nearly  all  of  the  villages,  tlie 
vote  was  hostile  to  the  man  who  had  kept 
his  promises  and  enforced  the  prohibitory 
law.  As  lie  was  the  big  factor  In  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  landslide  of  1910,  very  little  doubt 
remains  regarding  his  election  in  September. 
The  Somerset  County  farmers  may  be 
trusted  to  linisli  the  Job  they  have  begun. 
When  t hey  get  through,  the  would-be  bosses 
will  realize  that  under  tlie  new  dispensation, 
they  count  exactly  one  apiece. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GA1LUP. 

Somerset  County,  Me. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  NEW  PARTY  ? 

As  we  write  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  People 
are  waiting  to  study  the  results  of  the 
Baltimore  convention,  and  many  of  them 
are  a  little  dazed  by  the  rapid  change  of 
events  during  the  past  few  weeks.  There  is 
a  great  mix-up  at  present.  Here  is  a  note 
from  a  New  York  farmer : 

“It  would  please  me  to  see  the  same  sift¬ 
ing  take  place  at  Baltimore  and  after  that 
to  see  tlie  progressives  of  both  parties 
unite  upon  a  suitable  candidate  who  would 
then  have  an  overwhelming  majority.  In 
the  meantime  a  bandanna  handkerchief,  em¬ 
blem  of  the  ‘Plain  People’s  Progressive 
Party,'  waves  from  the  front  veranda,  and 
we  wonder  whether  this  Fall  Is  to  be  the 
time  when  the  government  of  tile  nation 
shall  be  given  back  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  toil.”  K.  15. 

On  the  other  hand  take  tills  note  from 
a  farmer  in  Ohio  : 

“There  Is  very  little  sympathy  here  for 
Roosevelt;  most  of  us  feel  that  lie  got  what 
he  deserved,  and  hope  that  he  will  grace¬ 
fully  fade  Into  oblivion.  However,  there  is 
a  real  unrest  among  the  people  and  indif¬ 
ference  and  even  hostility  for  Taft.  The 
Democrats  have  a  great  opportunity  if  they 
but  grasp  it.  ft  would  be  shortsighted  for 
them  to  select  a  conservative  to  be  elected 
by  a  split  Republican  vote,  because  with¬ 
out  inherent  merit  In  the  eyes  of  the  vot¬ 
ers  their  conservative  would  receive  hostility 
during  Ids  administration  and  when  up  for 
re-election.  Personally  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  any  quick  radical  change,  but  do  feel 
that  our  affairs  could  be  in  better  shape, 
and  that  changes  for  the  better  will  conic 
when  enough  of  the  people  want  them  and 
will  say  so  by  voting.  ’  p. 

And  now  read  this  frank  statement  from 
a  radical  Democrat  written  during  the  Bal¬ 
timore  convention  : 

.“Regarding  the  political  situation  we 
have  been  making  history  fast;  two  parties 
out  of  one  in  Chicago,  and  a  deadlock  at 
Baltimore  as  1  write.  I  attended  tlie  Bal¬ 
timore  convention  the  session  of  Thursday 
night,  June  27,  the  longest  ami  most  dra 
matic  so  far.  Mr.  Bryan  Is  certainly  the 
muster  mind  nl  that  convention.  Ills  res¬ 
olution  against  the  money  trust  created  a 
storm  of  hisses  and  cheers  but  lie  stood  Ids 
ground  and  won  the  light.  The  reaction¬ 
aries  boat  him  on  the  selection  of  Parker, 
but  he  lias  won  every  battle  since.  Ills 
move  Saturday  put  Mr.  Clark  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

"I  did  think  Clark  would  see  things  and 
line  up  with  Bryan  Instead  of  trying  not 
to  offend  Tammany,  lie  had  plenty  of 
warning,  but  failed  to  heed  it.  Had  lie 
lim’d  uj»  with  Bryan  on  the  start  against 
Parker,  he  would  have  won,  I  believe.  Now 
tie  is  a  dead  one.  If  Bryan  lias  his  way 
a  real  progressive  will  be  nominated  and 
Roosevelt  will  withdraw,  and  the  progres¬ 
sives  of  both  parties  will  unite  and  elect 
him.  They  could  do  it  with  Wilson  or 
Kern  i  think.  They  cannot  do  it  with 
<  lark  or  Underwood  after  what  lias  hap¬ 
pened,  us  Roosevelt  would  run  and  bent 
them,  and  Taft  would  slip  In  In  the  melee 
perhaps.  The  country  lias  never  been  so 
aroused  against  special  privilege  as  now, 
and  great  good  will  come  out  of  It.  The 
country  will  have  Bryan  to  thank  for  it 
too.  lie  Is  a  remarkable  man,  honest  to 
Die  core.  Roosevelt  Is  a  wonderful  man, 
too.  but  he  Is  only  following  in  Bryan’s 
footsteps  In  his  progressive  policies,  and 


lias  the  backing  of  some  of  the  money  In¬ 
ti-rests  in  his  light,  and  Bryan  has  not. 
It  may  be  that  Bryan  will  lie  nominated, 
but  i  doubt  it,  as  the  Clark  men  are  so 
bitter,  some  of  them.  But  he  is  master 
of  the  situation  and  will  select  the  nominee 
I  believe.”  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— A  verdict  for  $24,800.00 
was  awarded  by  a  Jury  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  White  Plains,  N.  V.,  June  20,  Jus¬ 
tice  Tompkins  presiding,  to  I’crry  Driillth  of 
Mt.  Vernon  against  tlie  American  Bridge 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  The  plaintiff  sued  for 
$25,000  damages.  It  was  shown  that  he 
had  accepted  $103,00  as  temporary  relief 
after  the  accident  which  led  to  the  bringing 
of  the  suit.  According  to  the  testimony 
Driillth  was  working  on  tlie  New  York, 
Westchester  and  Boston  Railroad  at  Morris 
l'ark  on  March  9  and  was  handling  a  der¬ 
rick  on  a  car  when  someone  on  a  bill  above 
him  turned  loose  a  string  of  cars.  The  cars 
ran  down  the  incline  and  men  shouted  to 
Driillth  to  jump.  Driillth  jumped  from  the 
car  he  was  on,  but  was  caught  iii  the 
smashup  that  followed.  1 1  is  collarbone  and 
several  ribs  were  broken,  bis  right  arm  was 
paralyzed  ami  be  received  nn  injury  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head  which  has  resulted,  it 
Is  claimed,  in  partial  deafness. 

The  new  seminary  of  St.  Boniface,  for 
the  education  of  boys  for  tlie  priesthood  at 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  was  burned  June  2d. 
The  loss  is  $100,000. 

John  B.  Griffiths,  a  wealthy  contractor 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  killed,  Ids  wife  and 
their  guest,  Miss  Sarah  Eaton,  died  soon 
after,  while  the  daughter  of  the  dead  couple 
was  injured  In  an  accident  at  Poland,  N.  Y„ 
June  27,  when  their  automobile  was  struck 
by  a  passenger  train. 

A  cable  from  Nome  June  27  stated  that 
the  United  States  transport  Sheridan  with 
four  companies  of  troops  and  officers  bound 
for  Fort  Davis  and  St.  Michael  was  caught 
in  ice  Hoes  drifting  toward  the  Arctic 
Ocean  25  miles  a  day.  Unless  the  vessel 
can  manage  to  break  through  the  fields  to 


an  open  lend  there  is  imminent  danger 
that  the  ship  will  be  carried  through  the 
Bering  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  first  conviction  of  a  loan  shark  under 
the  law  making'  it  a  misdemeanor  to  obtain 
a  larger  compensation  than  the  legal  rate 
of  Interest  for  a  loan  under  $200  was 
affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  New  York  June  28.  Tin- 
ease  was  that  against  Emma  Blomberg, 
who  was  fined  $250  in  Special  Sessions  for 
taking  $00  from  George  E.  Goodeve  for  a 
loan  of  $42.50.  The  defendant  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  D.  11.  Telman. 

Six  well  known  clergymen  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  serving  on  a  coroner’s  Jury  June  28 
took  Just  five  minutes  to  And  Frank  Me- 
Cum-,  a  chauffeur,  guilty  of  gross  negligence 
in  running  down  and  killing  with  Ids  auto¬ 
mobile  Mrs.  Julia  Ryan  on  June  17  last. 
Coroner  Knight  now  intends  to  clnfbge  the 
entire  coroner’s  Jury  system  by  having  only 
representative  business  and*  professional 
men  serve  on  the  juries.  After  the  case 
each  of  the  ministers  got  tin*  customary  fee 
of  one  dollar.  They  made  up  a  purse  and 
gave  it  to  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who 
was  killed. 

A  tornado  struck  tin*  southwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan 
June  30.  It  tore  its  way  northeasterly 
through  eight;  blocks,  from  Albert  street  to 
Hamilton  street,  In  the  business  part  of 
the  city.  Falling  walls  and  flying  debris 
Wiled  people  jis  they  walked  on  the  Street 
or  hurried  along  in  automobiles.  The  dead 
number  41,  so  far  as  known,  but  it  Is  be¬ 
lieved  others  were  drowned  In  the  lake. 
The  property  loss  is  roughly  estimated  at 
$1,000,000.  Damage  Is  reported  also  at 
Qmippellc  and  other  places  in  the  path  of 
the  storm.  Regina  is  the  capital  of 
Saskatchewan.  It  Is  :i5<*>  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg,  about  10  hours  on  Hie  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Its  population  Is  now 
about  7,000.  It  is  the  center  of  the  new 
wheat  growing  district  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  ami  the  prosperity  of  tlie'  new 
grain  country  lias  reflected  itself  in  the 
size  and  character  of  the  city.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  buildings  and  the  residence  of  the 
provincial  Governor  are  impressive.  The 
City  lias  an  interest  to  travelers  because  it 
is  still  the  headquarters  of  the  famous 
Canadian  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  II  is 
also  the  seat  of  an  Indian  Industrial  School, 
founded  many  years  ago  by  Father  Da- 
combe,  the  missionary  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Recently  Regina  has  become  a 


railroad  center.  New  lines  of  tlie  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  touch 
the  tracks  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  tap 
tlie  new  wheat  fiekls. 

Two  motorcycle  racers  were  killed  and 
two  others  seriously  Injured  while  riding 
faster  than  a  mile  a  minute  at  the  San 
Joseph  Driving  Park  June  ill)  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.  “Bob"  Ilunter,  known  as  "Daredevil,” 
was  instantly  killed  the  same  day  In  a 
motorcycle  race  at  Luna  Park,  Cleveland,  <>. 
The  riders  were  speeding  at  75  miles  an 
hour  when  a  collision  occurred. 

The  waterfront  at  Portland,  Me.,  the 
scene  of  several  big  fires,  was  seriously 
threatened  by  llaim-s  June  30,  when  damage 
of  more  than  $100,000  was  caused.  Two 
Boston  vessels,  the  barkentine  Kremlin  and 
the  three  masted  schooner  Sal  lie  L’On,  were 
burned.  The  crews  bail  narrow  escapes. 
Beakes’s  wharf  and  the  State  street  wharf, 
both  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Wilson 
Lumber  Company,  were  badly  damaged,  and 
between  $00,000  and  $70,000  worth  of  lum¬ 
ber  was  destroyed. 

Miss  Hm-rlet  Quimby  of  New  York,  the 
first  woman  to  operate  a  heavier  than  air 
machine  across  the  English  Channel  and 
first  to  win  a  pilot’s  license  under  the  rules 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  William 
A.  I*.  Willard  of  Boston,  manager  of  the 
third  meet  on  the  Harvard  Field  and  father 
Of  Charles  Foster  Willard,  the  Curtiss  flier, 
were  burled  n  thousand  feet  into  Dorchester 
Bay  from  Miss  Qulmby's  ltleriot  and  in¬ 
stantly  killed  July  1.  Both  were  dead 
when-  the  bodies  were  rescued  and  the 
surgeons  believe  they  were  dead  before 
they  struck  the  water.  There  is  probably 
no  person  who  will  over  be  aide  to  tell 
what  caused  the  accident,  but  some  are  In¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  the  machine  sud¬ 
denly  ran  Into  a  gust  of  wind  that  caused 
the  nose  to  point  downward  too  rapidly 
and  that  suction  pulled  Willard  out  of  Id's 
passenger’s  seat  to  the  rear,  of  the  operator 
and  threw  him  headforemost  down  through 
space.  The  action  of  Ids  weight  forced 
Miss  Quimby  to  follow. 

While  thousands  of  people,  horrified  be¬ 
yond  utterance,  looked  on  from  the  board¬ 
walk  and  beach  nt  Atlantic  City,  N.  J„ 


July  2,  the  dirigible  Akron,  built  by  Melvin 
v anlman  to  attempt  the  over-Atlantic  pas¬ 
sage,  burst  into  mimes  and  plunged  into 
the  sea,  killing  Its  crew  of  live  men.  The 
dead  are  Vaniman,  his  younger  brother,  Cal¬ 
vin  Yardman;  Walter  Driest,  Frederick 
Elmer  and  Deorge  BotirllHon.  The  big  air¬ 
ship  was  blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion, 
probably  produced  by  a  too  rapid  expansion 
ol  gas.  The  body  of  Calvin  Yardman  fell 
I  rom  the  Akron  as  the  understructure  was 
dropping  through  the  air.  and  was  recovered 
not  long  after  the  accldeut,  but  the  other 
men  were  carried  down  Into  the  Kandy 
bottom,  caged  In  the  wire  framework  of  the 
craft.  It  Is  probable  they  wore  killed  in¬ 
stantly  by  tlie  explosion.  Bou  rill  ion's  hotly 
when  taken  out  by  a  diver,  was  crushed  arid 
torn  and  most  of  the  clothing  had  been 
ripped  away.  The  total  number  of  aero¬ 
plane  fatalities  up  to  Lids  date  is  159. 

One  of  Hie  most  disastrous  fires  which 
ever  visited  North  Adams,  Mass.,  destroyed 
a  large  section  of  the  business  district 
July  2,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  $600,- 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  A  number  of  the 
lending  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  in 
Indiana  met  at  Indianapolis  June  25  to  se¬ 
lect  a  committee  to  raise  money  for  further¬ 
ing  dairy  extension  work  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Prof.  D.  I. 
Christie,  head  of  the  dairy  extension  de¬ 
partment  of  tin-  university.  He  hopes  that 
sufficient  money  will  be  raised  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  send  out  a  dairy  train  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  farmers,  and  for  send¬ 
ing  out  Held  men  to  visit  the  farms  and  sug¬ 
gests  to  thi‘  farmers  better  rations  for  cat¬ 
tle.  better  barns,  better  rare  of  the  milk- 
ami  better  utilization  of  the  product.  “It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  600.000  eows 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,"  said  Professor 
Christie.  “It  lias  been  calculated  that 
about  (10.000  of  these  cows  are  not  paying 
for  their  hoard,  The  milk  products  of  In¬ 
diana  are  worth  $20,000,000  a  year.  The 
dairymen  have-  come  to  realize  that  any¬ 
thing  which  will  tend  toward  bettering 
the  product  will  be  worth  much  money  to 
them.  One  dairy  firm  has  promised  to 
contribute  $100  a  mouth  to  the  university 
dairy  extension  work  for  a  period  of  two 
years.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Picon y  Society  was  held  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
June  10  20.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  President, 
B.  II.  Farr;  vice-president,  E.  B.  George; 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  Will 
Pay  $500.00  in  Cash  for 

A  Suitable  Story  of  Farm  Life 

Such  a  story  should  contain  about  50,000  words.  Wc  want  a 
strong  story  suitable  to  go  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  into 
the  homes  of  its  readers.  It  must  he  of 

Vigorous  Human  Interest 

dealing  forcibly  with  some  vital  problem  of  country  life. 

We  must  have  the  manuscript  of  this  story  by  September  15th, 
1012.  This  offer  is  open  to  all,  and  fuller  details  regarding  the 
stoiy  will  he  given  by  mail.  We  invite  correspondence  with 
authors  everywhere. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


treasurer,  .T.  n.  Humphreys;  secretary,  A. 
P.  Saunders;  director  to  serve  three  years, 
S.  G.  Harris. 

A  preliminary  statement  complied  from 
the  thirteenth  census,  regarding  florists 
and  nurserymen  In  the  United  States,  shows 
that  in  1 901)  there  were  10,614  florist  estab¬ 
lishments  reporting  products  valued  at  $84,- 
872,1)00,  while  In  1899  there  were  8,797  es¬ 
tablishments  with  products  valued  at  $18,- 
759,000;  an  increase  of  1,817  establishments 
or  20.7  per  cent  and  $10,118,000,  or  85.0 
per  cent.  Tile  total  value  of  nursery  prod¬ 
ucts  reported  from  0,532  establishments  in 
1909  was  $21,051,000;  an  Increase  of  591 
establishments,  or  11.8  per  cent,  and  $10,- 
'927.000,  or  107.9  per  cent  in  10  years.  In 
1909  the  Middle  Atlantic  division  ranked 
first  with  products  valued  at  $4,244,000,  as 
compared  with  $2.52.8,000  in  1,899,  an  in 
crease  of  $1,832,000,  or  72.0  per  cent,  during 
tlie  decade  1899-1900.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  establishments  reporting  nursery 
products.  1,159,  was  greatest  in  the  East 
North  Central  division,  the  latter  ranked 
fourth,  being  exceeded  in  value  of  products 
by  the  Middle  Atlantic,  West  North  Central 
aud  Pacific  Divisions.  In  per  cent  of  In¬ 
crease.  the  Pacific  division  ranked  first  with 
877  per  cent,  the  West  South  Central  divi¬ 
sion  second,  179,4  per  cent,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  division  third,  1 17.4  per  cent.  In 
1909  New  York  ranked  first  in  florists’  prod 
ucts,  with  a  total  value  of  products  of 
$5,119,000;  Pennsylvania  was  next  with 
$3,808,000,  and  Illinois  third  with  $8,095,- 
OOO.  In  1899  the  order  was  the  same,-  ex¬ 
cept  New  Jersey  was  third.  However,  in 
1899  the  value  of  products  for  these  three 
States  amounted  to  but  little  more  than 
half  that  of  1909.  Increases  are  shown  in 
every  State,  except  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  in  1899  government  institutions  were 
Included  in  the  census  reports  while  In  1909 
they  wen-  not  enumerated.  The  three 
ranking  States  in  value  of  nursery  products 
in  1909  were  New  York  $2,781,000,  Cali¬ 
fornia  $2,218,000,  and  Texas  $1,253,000. 
The  standing  In  1899  was  New  York,  Iowa 
and  Illinois.  An  increase  In  the  value  of 
nursery  products  was  reported  from  every 
State,  except  Maine,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  gains  In  all  three  States  of  the  Pacific 
division  were  especially  remarkable,  more 
particularly  in  Washington,  where  the  value 
in  1909  was  almost  20  times  as  great  as 
that  of  1899. 


MAINE  FARMERS’  UNION. 

Two  hundred  potato  and  apple  growers, 
representing  10  local  farmers  associations 
in  the  various  Important:  producing  centers 
i)f  the  State  of  Maine  met  at  City  Hall, 
Baugor,  on  June  28  and  organized  the 
Farmers’  Union*  of  Maine.  The  officers  an¬ 
as  follows:  President,  E.  S.  Crosby,  Bath; 
vice  presidents,  B.  D.  Liatchelder,  IV.  C. 
Stetson;  treasurer,  \Y.  S.  Rogers,  Cathance; 
directors.  W.  S.  Lyons,  Calais,  C.  it.  Mar’ 
tin,  Dexter,  VV.  E.  Reynolds,  Burnham, 
August  Peterson,  New  Swceden.  The  meeting 
was  called  Lo  order  by  J.  P.  Buckley,  Com 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  visitors 
wen*  welcomed  by  Clias.  W.  Mullen,  mayor 
of  Bangor,  Arthur  Chapin  and  Wilfred 
Hcnnessy,  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce.  other 
speakers  were  Hr.  Leon  S.  Merrill,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  ( 10.  lOmbrec,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  tlie  Long  Island  Potato  Ex¬ 
change  of  Rlverhend,  N.  Y.,  W.  T.  Duptill, 
Dairy  Instructor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  \V. 
N.  Eaton,  president  or  the  Maine  Central 
Potato  Exchange  of  Dexter,  J.  K.  iOsta- 
brook.  manager  of  the  Maine  Central  Po¬ 
tato  Exchange  of  Brunswick,  L.  E.  Tuttle, 
president  Aroostook  Potato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  of  Presque  Isle;  E.  S.  Crosby, 
president  Maine  Central  Potato  Exchange 
of  Brunswick.  It  was  voted  to  open  head 
quarters  in  Bangor  in  time  to  get  ready  for 

the  harvest,  and  at  .the  next  -ting  of 

the  directors  a  State  manager  will  be 
elected  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  State 
organization.  Each  local  organization  in 
order  to  become  alllliated  with  the  State 
Union  must  purclui*-  five  shares  of  slock, 
and  this  will  entitle  the  local  to  a  director 
in  the  State  Union.  The  Farmers’  Union 
of  Maine  will  act  as  a  selling  and  buying 
agency  end  will  also  act  in  an  advisory 
rather  than  a  controlling  iuiluence  over  the 
locals.  The  manager  of  the  Union  will 
establish  selling  and  distributing  agencies 
In  New  York  and  Boston,  placing  a  selling 
manager  at  each  of  those  places  and  these 
selling  agents  will  open  up  markets  for 
the  product  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine  starts  out 
with  fiatterlng  prospects  and  all  Mnine  wei 
comes  and  recognizes  it  ns  a  factor  that  will 
bring  more  prosperity  to  the  State.  The 
farmers  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  are  enthuslsastic  and  if  sufficiently  so 
to  go  down  deep  Into  their  pockets  and 
raise  the  $150,000  capital,  then  success 
must  come.  c.  e.  e. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Woodcltll’  Lake,  N.  J., 
July  17. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada ;  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hull,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  U.  D.  Woodbury,  Lu- 
fayette,  I  ml.  _ 


The  weather  is  nice  and  rather  hot,  so 
we  are  plowing  corn,  June  29.  The  corn 
Is  growing  rapidly  but  is  not  a  very  good 
stand,  dm-  to  a  number  of  reasons.  Wheat 
harvest  next  week.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

The  liny  crop  In  this  and  nearby  sections 
is  not  a  heavy  one,  as  the  farmers  ex¬ 
pected.  Berries  are  drying  badly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  rain.  Alfalfa  seems  to  la- 
thriving.  and  clover  is  being  cut. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ,r.  w.  i*. 

The  hay  crop  is  very  spotted  :  some  fields 
are  very  good  and  some  very  poor.  Corn  is 
small,  and  on  many  farms  a  poor  stand, 
due  to  poor  seed.  The  farmers  are  pretty 
well  up  in  arms  over  the  political  outlook. 
It  looks  as  though  If  the  Democrats  put 
up  the  right  sort  of  a  candidate,  he  will 
he  elected.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  very 
much  use  for  President  Taft.  k.  v 

Kinsman,  O. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  THRUSH. 

Ah,  the  May  was  grand  this  mornin' ! 

Sure,  how  could  I  feel  forlorn  in 
Such  a  land,  when  tree  and  flowers  tossed 
their  kisses  to  the  breeze? 

Could  an  Irish  heart  be  quiet 
While  the  Spring  was  runnin’  riot, 

An’  the  birds  of  free  America  were  singin’ 
in  the  trees? 

In  the  songs  that  they  were  singin’ 

No  familiar  note  was  ringin’, 

But  I  strove  to  imitate  them  an’  I  whistled 
like  a  lad. 

Oh  my  heart  was  warm  to  love  them 
For  the  very  newness  of  them — 

For  the  ould  songs  that  they  helped  me  to 
forget — 

And  I  was  glad. 

So  I  mocked  the  feathered  choir 
To  my  hungry  heart’s  desire, 

An’  I  gloried  in  the  comradeship  that  made 
their  joy  my  own, 

Till  a  new  note  sounded,  stillin’ 

All  the  rest.  A  thrush  was  trillin'  ! 

Ah !  the  thrush  I  left  behind  me  in  the 
fields  about  Athlone ! 

Where,  upon  the  whiteborn  swayin' ! 

He  was  minstrel  of  the  Mayin’, 

In  my  days  of  love  and  laughter  that  the 
years  have  laid  at  rest ; 

Here  again  the  notes  were  ringin’ ! 

But  I’d  lost  the  heart  for  singin’ — 

Ah!  the  song  I  could  not  answer  was  the 
one  I  knew  the  best. 

— From  “Canzoni,”  by  T.  A.  Daly. 

* 

A  tested  recipe  for  blackberry  jam 
calls  for  three-quarters  'of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Mix  the 
sugar  with  the  fruit,  and  keep  it  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  until  the  juice  be¬ 
gins  to  flow.  Occasionally  rub  the  fruit 
with  a  spoon  to  hasten  the  process.  Then 
bring  the  mixture  forward  and  boil  for 
one  hour,  stirring  frequently.  When  well 
thickened  pour  into  small  jars  or  glasses 
and  let  it  cool  for  24  hours  before  seal¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  rich  in  flavor. 

* 

There  was  once  a  passage  at  arms  be¬ 
tween  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  emi¬ 
nent  woman  suffragist,  and  Horace 
Greeley  on  the  occasion  of  a  discourse 
by  the  former  on  the  right  of  women 
to  the  ballot,  says  the  Boston  Common. 
In  the  midst  of  her  talk  Greeley  inter¬ 
posed  in  his  high  pitched,  falsetto  voice : 
“What  would  you  do  in  time  of  war  if 
you  had  the  suffrage?”  This  seemed 
like  a  poser,  but  the  lady  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  pifblic  too  long  to  be  discon¬ 
certed  by  an  unexpected  question  and 
she  promptly  replied:  “Just  what  you 
have  done,  Mr.  Greeley — stay  at  home 
and  urge  others  to  go  and  fight.” 

* 

Every  Summer  we  see  some  prevalent 
fad  in  fancy  work  whenever  women  are 
gathered  together  at  leisure.  This  year 
it  is  a  sensible  fancy,  for  it  takes  the 
form  of  embroidered  linen,  doilies,  scarfs 
or  pillow  slips,  some  with  nothing  more 
than  a  scalloped  edge,  others  with  sprigs 
or  eyelets  above  the  scallops,  and  initial 
letters  above  them.  Linen  bought  by  the 
yard  may  be  utilized  for  many  of  these 
things,  and  in  place  of  stamping,  if  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  very  easy  to  draw  scallops 
with  lead  pencil,  using  a  spool  as  a  guide. 
The  scalloped  edge  is  much  more  durable 
than  hemstitching.  The  linen  pillow  slips 
are  often  very  handsomely  embroidered 
in  eyelet  work,  though  a  plain  scallop 
with  a  large  initial  is  always  attractive. 

A  recent  visitor  from  Great  Britain, 
Sir  William  Treloar,  expressed  the 
opinion  rather  apologetically,  that  people 
in  this  country  seemed  to  him  to  waste 
a  good  deal  of  time  on  elections.  Sir 
William  is  a  wealthy  business  man,  who 
has  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
who  has  now  retired  from  moneymak¬ 
ing,  while  still  in  full  vigor,  that  he  may 
devote  himself  more  completely  to  bet¬ 
tering  the  condition  of  crippled  children. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  our  manner  of 
preparing  for  an  election  should  thus 
impress  him  when  we  consider  the 
frenzied  noise  and  tumult  of  the  great 
conventions.  But  while  the  politicians 


are  thus  substituting  noise  for  argument, 
just  as  the  savage  medicine  man  beats 
his  tom-tom  and  prances  in  his  gro¬ 
tesque  paint  and  feather  to  impress  his 
patients,  sober-minded  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country,  are  continuing 
their  daily  toil,  doing  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  them,  and  meanwhile  forming 
the  decision  that  will  bear  fruit  next 
November.  After  the  whirlwind  came 
the  still  small  voice,  and  after 

“The  shouting  and  the  tumult  dies,” 
it  is  the  good  sense  of  the  plain  people 
that  must,  in  the  end,  commit  these 
United  States  to  its  line  of  action  for 
the  next  four  years. 

* 

Ground  waf  vecently  broken  for  the 
Johnson  Female  Trade  School  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 
This  is  the  first  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  being  built  by  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  at  a  cost  of  $50,- 
000.  At  this  school  women  are  to  be 
taught  all  lines  of  building,  including 
bricklaying,  steam-fitting,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  60  students  are  already  en¬ 
rolled.  A  similar  school  in  Berlin  has 
more  than  300  pupils.  The  officers  of 
the  Building  Association  say  that  women 
are  now  entering  this  field,  and  should 
receive  technical  instruction.  One  well- 
known  New  York  builder  is  Miss  Alice 
Durkin,  who  has  erected  many  large 
buildings,  and  has  recently  received 
the  contract  for  a  public  school  in  the 
Bronx,  to  cost  $340,000. 

* 

The  early  rising  customary  on  the 
farm  is  often  a  source  of  comment  to 
those  whose  occupation  does  not  require 
it.  The  palm  for  early  rising,  however, 
must  be  given  to  a  Kansas  farmer,  as 
described  by  the  Grove  County  Advo¬ 
cate  : 

“I  reckon,”  said  the  first  farmer,  “that 
I  get  up  earlier  than  anybody  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  am  always  up  before 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

The  second  farmer  said  he  was  al¬ 
ways  up  before  that  and  had  part  of 
the  chores  done.  The  first  farmer 
thought  he  was  untruthful  and  decided 
to  find  out.  A  few  mornings  later  he 
got  up  at  two  o’clock  and  went  to  the 
neighbor’s  house.  He  rapped  on  the 
back  door  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
opened  it.  “Where  is  your  husband?” 
asked  the  farmer,  expecting  to  find  the 
neighbor  in  bed.  “He  was  around  here 
early  in  the  morning,”  answered  the  wife, 
“but  I  don’t  know  where  he  is  now.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7463,  tucked 
kimono  blouse,  34  to  40  bust,  with  or 
without  lining.  For  the  medium  size 
will  be  required  1  34  yard  of  material  36 
inches  wide,  with  1  yard  18  inches  wide 
for  collar,  34  yard  18  for  yoke  and 
undersleeves.  7438,  fancy  shirred  blouse, 
34  to  40  bust,  with  fitted  lining,  square 
or  high  neck,  sleeves  finished  with  frills 
or  gathered  into  bands,  trimming  por¬ 
tion  with  scalloped  or  plain  upper  edge. 
For  the  medium  size  will  be  required 
2 y2  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 
7383,  fancy  blouse,  34  to  42  bust,  witli 
or  without  chemisette  and  undersleeves. 
To  be  made  over  a  fitted  lining.  For 
the  medium  size  will  be  required  234 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
ll/2  yard  of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide 
for  chemisette  and  undersleeves,  1  yard 
of  fringe  and  34  yard  36  inches  wide 
for  girdle.  7434,  panier  skirt,  22  to  30 
waist;  with  two-piece  foundation  and 
two-piece  over  skirt,  with  high  or  na¬ 
tural  waist  line,  in  walking  or  round 
length.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  234  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  for  under  skirt,  2l/A  yards  36  inches 
wide  for  panier,  3J4  yards  of  lace,  Ys 
yard  21  inches  wide  for  band.  7430, 
girl’s  empire  dress,  4  to  8  years,  with 


square  or  high  neck,  short  or  long 
sleeves.  For  the  6  year  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  2  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  334  yards  of  edging,  334 
yards  of  insertion,  or  2  yards  of  flounc¬ 
ing  17  inches  wide,  with  1  yard  of  em¬ 
broidery  4  inches  wide  and  J4  yard  of 
plain  material  36  inches  wide.  7420, 
child’s  coat,  2  to  6  years,  with  round  or 
straight  fronts,  with  or  without  shield. 


For  the  4  year  size  will  be  required  2’4 
3'ards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  with 
8  yards  of  braid,  J4  yard  27  inches  wide 
for  collar  as  shown  in  front  view. 

The  second  group  includes  7456,  morn¬ 
ing  jacket,  34  to  44  bust,  with  three- 
quarter  or  elbow  sleeves.  For  the 
medium  size  will  be  required  234  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide,  with  234 
yards  of  banding.  7435,  combination 
bust  confiner  and  corset  cover,  36  to  46 
bust.  For  the  medium  size  will  be  re¬ 
quired  1§4  yard  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  3j4  yards  of  edging,  2*4 
yards  of  beading  and  1 14  yard  of  inser¬ 
tion.  7088,  work  apron,  34  to  44  bust, 
with  square,  round  or  high  neck,  with 
or  without  sleeves  in  full  or  three-quar¬ 


ter  length.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
required  4l/>  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide.  7433,  princess  combination  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  square  or  round  neck,  to  be 
closed  at  front  or  back.  For  the  16 
year  size  will  be  required  2j4  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  with  J4  yard  36 
inches  wide  for  ruffle,  6  yards  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  5  yards  of  edging.  7451,  girl's 
cooking  outfit,  10  or  12,  14  or  16  years. 
For  the  smaller  size  will  be  required 
2§4  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

'  The  oldest  university 

Was  not  on  India's  strand, 

Nor  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 

Nor  on  Arabia’s  sand ; 

From  time’s  beginning  it  has  taught 
And  still  it  teaches  free 
Its  learning  mild  to  every  child — 

The  school  of  Mother’s  Knee. 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 


Why  bother 
to  raise  so  many  “good 
things’*  unless — 

— Unless  you  save  them.  Your  wife  can 
“put  up”  many  kinds  of  fruit.  But  it 
isn’t  so  easy  to  “can”  vegetables. 

Not — if  she  depends  on  old-style, 
narrow-necked,  tin-topped,  screw-capped 
jars,  that  take  in  only  small  fruit.  This 
year  find  out  the  better  way  to  “put  up” 
fruit — and  vegetables,  too — the 

E-Z  SEAL  JARS 

This  is  the  all-glass  jar,  with  the  all-glasa 
cap  —  no  metal  to  taint  the  fruit — no 
twisting  and  turning.  No  shattering,' 
no  splattering.  Easy  to  fill,  easy  to  seal, 
easy  to  open  and  clean. 

Don’t  allow  good  garden  stuff  or  fruit 
“to  go  to  waste.”  You  may  be  sure  it 
will  keep —vegetables  and  fruit  will  not 
spoil  in  these  air-tight,  all-glass  sanitary 
jars. 


Free  Jar- 
Free  Book 

Cut  out  this  cou¬ 
pon,  take  it  to  your 
grocer  —  he  will 
give  you  one  E-Z 
Seal  Jar  —  FREE. 
Be  sure  and  write 
us  for  FREE  Book 
of  Recipes — it  tells 
many  things  you 
should  know.  Get 
the  Jar  from  the 
grocer.  Get  the 
Book  from  us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

1-Qt  E-Z  Seal  Jar  AZ 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note— In  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer  before  Sept.  1st, 
1912,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  is  to  certify,  That  I  have  this  day  received  one 
"Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  Is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 


Name- 


Address — 
TO  THE  DEALER:— Present  this  to  jobber  from 
whom  you  recieved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER'S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  1 
gave  away  one  “Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 


Dealer’s  Name_ 
Address - 


WESHIPHU>PR0VAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  ft  eight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ora 

unheard  of  prices  and  mar-uclous  offer* 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town- 

RIDER  A6ENTS  SYirirK 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

TIRES,  Coaator-Brako roarwrhoola, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  price*. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dopt  F80  CHICAGO 


For  the  Farm 

I  Shop  or  suburban  home. 
Turn  a  switch  and  flood1, 

I  your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete’ 
outfits  includingengine, dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries, 
etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap¬ 
er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
and  safer  than  any  other  light. , 
I  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
,  MFG.  COMPANY 
SSI  St.  Clair  St..  Dayton,  O. 
Largest  Mfrs.  of  ignition 
\  and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in 
the  U.S. 
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Weaving  Information  Wanted. 

Will  some  of  the  kindly  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  something  about 
the  weaving  of  the  old-time  coverlets 
or  bedspreads?  I  would  like  so  much  to 
get  patterns  or  drafts  of  them.  I  earn 
my  living  weaving,  and .  this  would  be 
of  great  help  to  me.  mrs.  m.  c.  p. 

Root  Beer  and  Temperance. 

You  ask  for  a  recipe  for  “old-fash¬ 
ioned”  root  beer.  I  have  the  recipe, 
but  have  never  made  any,  nor  would  I, 
a  white  ribbon  woman,  be  justified  in 
giving  it  to  others.  The  recipe  is  made 
up  with  yeast  the  same  as  commercial 
root  beer,  the  so-called  temperance  drink, 
and  after  standing  in  a  warm  place 
until  it  sparkles  as  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
it  contains  alcohol  the  same  as  any 
other  drink  that  “moveth  itself  aright,” 
more  or  less  according  to  the  amount 
of  sugar  used,  the  time  of  standing  and 
the  weather.  I  would  no  more  give  it 
to  my  family  to  drink  than  I  would 
keep  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  on  tap,  and 
God  knows  I  would  not  do  that. 

Some  one  may  say  “if  yeast  working 
in  a  sweetened  liquid  produces  alcohol 
how  about  bread?”  I  answer:  We  do 
not  eat  raw  bread  dough.  The  heat  of 
the  oven  drives  out  the  alcohol.  Boil 
your  root  beer  after  it  is  made  and  it 
will  not  harm  you,  neither  will  you 
care  for  it. 

We  make  lemonade  for  a  harvest 
drink,  but  for  the  jug  to  take  to  the 
lot  and  which  sometimes  gets  warm  the 
men  prefer  the  following:  One  cup 

sugar,  one-quarter  teaspoon  ginger  well 
stirred  into  the  dry  sugar,  six  table¬ 
spoons  sharp  vinegar  and  three  quarts 
cold  water.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
empty  the  jug  at  night,  for  in  warm 
weather  it  may  work  by  morning  and  is 
then  unfit  for  drinking. 

What  a  beautiful  life  was  Margaret 
Sangster’s !  She  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.  If  each  of  the  women  who 
read  these  columns  will  commit  to 
memory  the  beautiful  poem  on  page  728, 
and  will  make  it  a  part  of  her  life,  how 
much  sweetness  will  be  brought  into 
many  homes!  h.  e.  m. 

More  About  Removing  Wall  Paper. 

On  page  708  Mrs.  G.  C.  inquires  as  to 
how  to  remove  old  wall  paper.  I  have 
had  13  years’  experience  as  a  painter 
and  paperhanger,  and  would  suggest 
the  following,  which  I  consider  the  best 
of  several  methods  I  have  used :  First 
you  need  a  whitewash  or  kalsomine 
brush  about  seven  inches  wide  costing 
S1.25  or  $1.50,  also  scraper,  made  pur¬ 
posely  for  this  work,  which  has  a  much 
wider  blade  than  a  putty  knife,  being 
about  inches  wide.  There  are  two 
styles  of  these  scrapers,  one  with  handle 
similar  to  a  putty;  knife,  the  other  with¬ 
out  handle,  but  a  broom  handle  can  be 
used  with  it,  and  the  latter  is  most  con¬ 
venient  because  you  can  worlc  with  both 
hands.  Either  can  be  procured  at  any 
paint  supply  house. 

Use  a  pail  (large  enough  to  dip  brush 
in)  partly  filled  with  boiling  water;  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  ceiling,  brush  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  on  the  paper,  thoroughly 
soaking  same  before  attempting  to 
scrape  paper  off.  If  thoroughly  soaked 
paper  will  come  off  easily  from  the  wall, 
sometimes  as  much  as  three  thicknesses. 
One  person  can  remove  paper  from  a 
room  as  large  as  14x14x9  in  four  to 
five  hours.  c.  s.  friar. 

If  Mrs.  G.  C.  will  use  boiling  hot 
water  with  a  whitewash  brush  and  apply 
it  quickly  and  thoroughly  over  the  paper 
while  hot  it  can  easily  be  removed.  The 
hotter  the  water  the  better  it  will  pene¬ 
trate  and  should  be  renewed  often  and 
a  constant  supply  kept  on  the  stove  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation.  The  operation  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  steaming  a  letter 
over  a  teakettle  to  remove  the  envelope. 
Of  course  there  will  be  spots  that  will 
not  come  off  easily,  owing  to  the  un¬ 


even  application  of  the  hot  water,  on 
which  the  use  of  a  putty  knife  or  other 
instrument  may  be  necessary  or  the  hot 
water  operation  repeated.  A  clothfe's 
basket  or  other  receptacle  should  be 
used  to  put  the  paper  into  as  fast  as 
taken  from  the  wall,  for  if  thrown  on 
the  floor  and  trodden  upon  it  will  stick 
as  badly  as  when  on  the  wall  and  will 
be  as  hard  to  remove.  d.  j.  h. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
following:  With  a  whitewash  brush 
and  cold  water  wet  each  side  of  room 
twice,  letting  it  soak  through ;  then, 
when  just  right,  you  can  strip  off  whole 
lengths  so  rapidly  it  is  fun.  The  first 
side  will  be  ready  before  the  last  is  wet 
at  all.  m.  a.  b. 

Utilizing  Combings. 

The  making  of  puffs  and  switches 
from  combings  is  such  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess  that  there  is  no  reason  why  women 
should  not  manufacture  their  own  hair. 
It  does  not  require  much  practice  to  get 
the  idea  and  to  produce  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

The  diagram  shown  illustrates  my 


HAIR- WEAVING-  FRAME.  Fie.  320. 


home-made  loom,  which  answers  the 
purpose  and  is  not  difficult  to  make.  The 
board  should  be  14  inches  long, 
inches  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  nails  must  be  driven  in 
far  enough  to  be  firm.  The  three  nails 
at  the  right  are  two  inches  apart.  Three 
lengths  of  strong  linen  thread  are 
fastened  together  at  one  end.  An  inch 
from  the  end  tie  a  knot  and  the  loop 
thus  made  is  slipped  over  the  nail  at 
the  left  end  of  loom.  The  other  ends 
of  threads  are  fastened  separately  to  the 
nails  at  the  right,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  The  threads  must  not  be 
drawn  taut,  yet  must  not  be  loose.  Take 
a  handful  of  combings  and  pull  out 
loosely,  then  draw  them  through  the 
hand  with  the  same  movement  used  in 
pulling  candy,  the  strands  that  pull  out 
are  again  placed  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  process  repeated,  until  the  hair  is 
comparatively  straight.  Wind  liaii 
around  two  fingers  of  left  hand  and 
comb  out  any  remaining  tangles,  then 
roll  the  hair  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  leaving 
about  three  inches  in  view  at  one  end. 
This  makes  it  more  handy  to  use.  When 
straightening  the  hair  one  should  keep 
one  end  as  even  as  possible.  Wind  three 
or  four  yards  of  linen  thread  on  a 
shuttle,  that  is  used  in  making  tatting, 
or  a  piece  of  paper  will  do.  Tie  the 
loose  end  of  this  thread  to  the  knot 
near  the  nail  at  the  left  of  the  loom. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  weave. 

Grasp  the  roll  of  hair  firmly  while 
you  pull  out  a  small  strand  of  about  a 
dozen  hairs,  insert  the  ends  under  the 
middle  thread  of  the  loom  as  at  “A” 
in  diagram,  then  weave  back  under 
thread  No.  3,  over  middle  thread,  and 
under  thread  No.  1  as  illustrated  at 
“B.”  Grasp  the  woven  strand  firmly 
and  draw  up  to  left  end  of  loom  as 
tightly  as  possible.  Now  weave  the 
shuttle  in  and  out  just  in  the  same  way 
as  you  did  the  hair,  and  draw  the  thread 
up  to  the  end  tightly  to  the  hair.  An¬ 
other  strand  of  hair  is  woven  in  and 
then  the  thread,  alternating  hair  and 
thread  until  you  have  the  desired  length 
for  your  puff.  Figure  “C”  represents 
shuttle  ready  to  return  under  thread 
No.  3,  and  woven  as  described.  Now 
slip  loop  off  the  nail  at  the  left,  clip 
the  threads  at  the  other  end  three  inches 
from  the  last  woven  strand  and  tie  all 
the  ends  of  the  threads  firmly  together,  i 
Then  machine  stitch  along  the  line  of 
weaving,  cut  a  strip  of  bonnet  wire  two  i 
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inches  longer  than  the  puff,  whip  this  to 
the  woven  edge,  allowing  an  inch  of 
wire  to  project  at  either  end  of  puff. 
These  ends  of  wire  when  folded  in  help 
to  hold  the  puff  in  shape  after  it  is 
rolled  up. 

To  make  a  braid  divide  the  straight¬ 
ened  lengths  of  hair  into  three  equal 
parts  and  wrap  each  separately  in  paper. 
After  weaving  one  portion  it  is  taken 
off  the  loom  as  described  in  making 
puffs  and  new  tm  cads  put  in  place  for 
the  second  portion ;  the  third  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Three  pieces  of  fine  silk 
cord,  from  four  to  six  inches  long',  are 
used  for  the  stems  of  the  three  strands 
that  make  the  braid.  By  the  time  you 
have  finished  weaving  one  part  you  will 
note  that  the  end  woven  first  is  of  the 
longest  hair,  and  that  the  hair  grew 
shorter  as  the  work  progressed.  The 
end  with  the  shortest  hair  is  first  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  cords 
mentioned  with  strong  thread,  and  the 
woven  edge  of  hair  is  sewed  spirally 
round  and  round  the  cord  until  the  cord 
is  covered  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
end.  The  long  hair  is  thus  at  the  top, 
and  by  winding  twice  around  as  a  finish, 
the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  long 
hair  alone  were  used.  After  making  the 
other  two  strands  in  the  same  manner 
the  three  are  fastened  together  and  a 
loop  of  braid  the  shade  of  the  hair  is 
fastened  to  the  end.  In  making  a  switch 
the  hair  is  all  woven  on  one  set  of 
threads.  If  a  heavy,  thick  switch  is  de¬ 
sired  the  hair  is  sewed  more  closely 
around  the  stem  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
hair  is  woVen  as  directed  and  drawn 
tightly  over  the  threads  and  pressed 
firmly  in  place  the  hair  cannot  pull  out, 
especially  if  machine  stitched  as  a  final 
precaution.  mrs.  d.  m.  e. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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what  you  need  when 
you  come  home  tired 
after  a  hard  day’s 
work — a 

Victor 

to  refresh  you  with 
its  delightful  music. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor? 
Write  us  today  and  we’ll 
send  you  complete  catalogs 
and  tell  you  the  nearest 
Victor  dealer.  He  will 
gladly  play  any  Victor  mu¬ 
sic  for  you,  and  sell  you  a 
Victor  ($10  to  $100)  or  Vic¬ 
tor- Victrola  ($15  to  $200) 
on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

20th  and  Cooper  Sta. 

Camden.  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  .  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use 
Victor  Records 
1  a  y  e  d  with 
ictor  Needles 
— t here  is  no 
other  way  to  get 
the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Hies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o£ 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
-  .  -  —  —  6  sent  prepaid  tor  fl. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  DeHalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


“Some  mighty  task,”  I  said,  “I  do  for 
thee — 

Some  deed  heroic,  that  the  world  may  know, 

Some  sacrifice  to  stir  the  stagnant  times.” 

And  lo !  the  Lord  made  plain  His  will  to 
me ; 

For  in  my  heart  I  heard  this  answer  grow, 

Clear  as  the  echo  of  the  vesper  chimes : 

“Would’st  tbou  best  serve  me?  This  is 
my  command : 

Do  thou  the  duty  nearest  to  thy  hand.” 

— Susie  M.  Best. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

W  Jllace  ad  our  graduates  in 
good  positions.  1S00  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
records  for  Speed ,  A ceurac y ,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


No  Danger  of 
Moldy  Preserves 

if  you  seal  your  glasses  and  jars  with 

(pxir<)wax 

( Pure  Refined  Paraffine) 

Just  melt  and  pour  over  the  preserves. 
Parowax  seals  absolutely  air¬ 
tight.  No  sharp- edged  tin 
covers.  No  awkward  paper 
and  strings.  Easy  to  /'<  =?% 

use.  Inexpensive. 


\)  i 
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Every  package  carries  the 
Pure  Food  Guarantee 


Xpf&VMittr 
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For  Sale  at  Grocers,  Druggists,  Department  and  5  and  10-Cent  Stores  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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THE  RURAIb  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

CONCRETE  OR  BRICK  SILO. 

II.  S.  II.,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. — I  intend 
to  erect  a  silo  and  sink  it  10  feet  in  the 
ground.  Many  farmers  about  here  have 
gone  down  eight  feet,  and  they  say  when 
they  put  up  another  it  will  be  10  feet 
deep.  If  I  build  the  sides  under  ground  of 
concrete  I  will  have  to  buy  lumber  and 
make  forms,  this  will  cost  something  extra. 
Some  farmers  have  built  theirs  of  brick, 
same  as  a  cellar  to  a  house,  and  covered  it 
over  with  a  strong  concrete  wash,  but  aftcr- 
a  year’s  wear  the  concrete  wash  breaks  off 
in  spots,  taking  the  face  of  the  brick  with 
it.  Can  you  tell  me,  if  I  build  my  walls 
of  brick  and  mortar,  would  it  keep  the  si¬ 
lage  well  without  the  concrete  wash?  I 
have  always  understood  that  a  brick  would 
take  up  a  large  amount  of  water. 

Ans. — The  acid  in  the  silage  eats  into 
the  concrete,  and  from  year  to  year  a 
light  wash  of  water-lime  cement  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  walls  smooth. 
With  this  yearly  treatment  no  serious 
damage  to  the  walls  will  be  done.  The 
trouble  with  brick  and  mortar  without 
the  wash  is  that  the  walls  will  be  rough 
very  likely,  and  more  serious  still,  the 
acid  will  eat  into  the  mortar  between 
the  bricks  just  as  it  eats  into  the  wash, 
and  that  will  soon  spoil  the  whole  wall. 
If  you  want  solid  concrete  below  the 
ground  and  wish  to  avoid  buying  lum¬ 
ber  for  a  form,  it  is  entirely  practical 
to  use  the  staves  from  which  the  part 
above  ground  is  to  be  built.  That  is  a 
little  rought  on  their  looks  but  if,  after 
the  cement  is  set,  the  staves  are  well 
cleaned,  it  will  do  them  no  permanent 
harm.  After  the  coating  of  tar  or  oil 
has  been  applied  on  the  inside  of  the  silo 
and  it  has  been  painted  on  the  outside, 
you  will  never  detect  that  the  staves 
had  been  used. 

Next  to  solid  concrete  good  cemgnt 
blocks  are  best  for  underground  con¬ 
struction,  and  they  cost  less  than  the 
solid  concrete.  Bricks  will  take  up  some 
water,  and  unless  they  are  first-class 
and  high-priced  they  will  take  up  a 
great  deal.  Ordinary  bricks  will  ab¬ 
sorb  about  25  per  cent  of  their  weight 
of  water.  The  best  brick  will  absorb 
about  five  per  cent.  A  good  coating  of 
asphalt  or  some  similar  waterproofing 
substance  on  the  outside,  however,  will 
prevent  much  water  being  taken  up. 
Such  a  waterproofing  coating  should  be 
applied  on  the  outside  anyway,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  material  is  used. 

The  advantages  of  the  blocks  over 
the  brick  are  that  being  larger,  the  cost 
of  laying  them  is  less,  while,  because 
of  their  being  hollow,  there  is  a  great 
saving  of  material  over  any  other  form 
of  construction.  A  wall  of  blocks  well 
laid  is  fully  as  strong  and  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  brick  wall.  The  inside  of  this 
underground  part  of  the  silo  should  be 
brushed  over  every  year  with  a  light 
wash  of  cement  to  keep  the  walls 
smooth  and  protect  the  joints.  The 
concrete  blocks  may  be  bought  ready 
made,  of  course,  but  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  them,  although  it  would 
be  a  hopeless  job  to  try  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  a  machine  made  for  that  purpose. 
Such  a  machine  costs  about  $18  which 
is  probably  not  much  more  than  a  form 
for  solid  concrete  would  cost  you,  while 
the  saving  in  material  over  the  solid 
concrete  wall  would  be  considerable. 
The  machine,  moreover,  might  be  rented 
to  others  or  sold  when  you  are  through, 
thus  receiving  the  use  of  it  for  very  lit¬ 
tle  money.  It  would  make  a  valuable 
machine  to  have  around  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  blocks  may  be  turned 
out  indefinitely  for  any  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  purposes  for  which  they  are 
very  useful  on  the  farm.  One  man  can 
turn  out  about  one  hundred  blocks  a 
day.  R.  P.  c. 


FRAUDS  IN  BUYING  EGGS. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  people  who 
bought  hatching  eggs  and  felt  that  they 
were  cheated.  In  some  cases  they  were, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  this  business. 
There  have  been  stories  of  men  who  bought 
eggs  and  made  all  sorts  of  complaints  in 
order  to  get  more  eggs  free.  It  is  fair  to 
give  both  sides,  so  we  print  the  following : 

We  received  an  order  for  144  eggs 
which  we  sent  by  express  the  following 
day.  Our  guarantee  was  75%  fertile. 
Ten  days  later  we  were  notified  that 
only  30%  were  fertile.  This  seemed 
very  queer,  as  the  same  eggs  were 
placed  in  our  machine  the  same  day  and 
showed  better  than  95%  fertility.  To 
make  our  customer  satisfied  we  sent 
him  144  more  eggs,  and  at  the  end  of 
10  days  were  again  notified  that  only 
a  few  of  the  eggs  were  fertile. 


The  writer  then  wrote  that  still  an¬ 
other  lot  would  be  sent  in  a  day  or 
so.  In  the  meantime  I  took  the  train 
for  the  town  that  this  man  lived  in  and 
after  a  few  inquiries  found  he  was  in 
the  agricultural  lime  business,  called  on 
him  and  purchased  two  tons  of  lime, 
paying  cash.  I  casually  glanced  out 
of  the  window  and  complimented  him 
on  the  appearance  of  some  chickens  he 
had  in  his  yard.  I  asked  if  he  had 
any  baby  chicks  for  sale,  and  was 
pleased  to  hear  that  he  had  a  hatch 
just  off  of  something  over  100  chicks 
from  eggs  purchased  from  us.  He  gave 
me  a  price  and  I  said  I  would  take 
them.  He  asked  where  to  send  them 
and  almost  fell  out  of  his  chair  when 
he  found  that  his  game  was  over.  We 
compromised  by  his  taking  1,000  eggs 
next  year  and  paying  for  them  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  also  paid  cash  for  the  two 
lots  we  had  already  sent  him,  and  the 
tihird  lot  which  we  were  to  ship  in  a 
few  days.  I  only  write  this  article  be¬ 
cause  of  one  which  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  May  4th,  which  spoke  oi 
the  liability  of  the  custom  hatchery  for 
eggs  sent  to  him  to  be  hatched. 

Here  is  another  incident.  A  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
purchased  some  eggs  from  us  and  then 
had  us  hatch  them  for  him.  We  sent 
him  a  good  hatch  and  received  a  letter 
in  two  days  from  his  farmer  stating 
that  they  had  arrived  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition — only  two  or  three  dead,  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  chicks,  and 
that  he  expected  to  raise  every  one  of 
them.  Two  days  later  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  broker  stating  that  the 
chicks  had  arrived  in  miserable  condi¬ 
tion,  many  dead  and  the  rest  were 
dying.  He  wanted  me  to  cut  him  bill  in 
half.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  farmers’ 
letter  and  received  his  check  the  second 
day  following.  Now  relative  to  the 
article  of  May  4th.  A  custom  hatcher 
must  see  that  all  eggs  sent  him  are 
properly  incubated  and  if  they  are  not 
it  is  up  to  the  hatchery  to  make  good 
the  loss,  and  I  consider  that  a  66%% 
hatch  is  a  fair  return  and  that  our 
prices  for  day-old  chicks  to  be  a  fair 
valuation,  unless  they  are  fancy  eggs 
and  a  fancy  price  is  set  on  them  at  the 
time  they  are  placed  in  the  incubator 
and  in  this  case  we  charge  accordingly. 

B.  M. 


DOES  THE  SILO  PAY  ? 

The  dairy  professor,  and  the  dairy  farmer 
in  many  of  the  more  progressive  dairy  re¬ 
gions.-  assume  that  this  question  was  set¬ 
tled  long  ago,  but  they  need  not  travel 
long  on  a  farmers’  institute  force  to  learn 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  farmers  it  is 
still  an  undecided  problem.  This  condition 
is  not  limited  to  poor  farming  communi¬ 
ties,  but  seems  just  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  localities  favored  with  a  fertile  soil  and 
excellent  farming  opportunities.  It  was  in 
such  a  locality  that  I  heard  a  farmer 
quoted  as  saving  that  if  he  did  not  have  a 
silo  be  should  not  build  one,  but  that  hav¬ 
ing  it  he  feels  it  better  to  use  it.  In  some 
of  the  more  fertile  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  it  is  not  uncommon  for  silos  to  re¬ 
main  unfilled. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
cost  of  filling.  Another  reason  lies  in  the 
somewhat  general  belief,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  grain  part  of  the  corn  yields  less  re¬ 
sults  if  put  in  the  silo  than  when  fed  in 
other  ways.  The  cost  of  filling  seems 
heavier  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  all  at 
once.  That  it  is  expensive  and  a  big  job 
no  one  with  experience  can  deny.  The  ex¬ 
pense,  too,  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  com¬ 
munities  where  silos  are  least  numerous, 
since  there  the  opportunities  for  hiring 
machines  to  do  the  work  may  not  be  so 
good,  and  there  is  not  the  same  incentive 
for  exchange  of  help  among  the  farmers 
themselves.  Yet  if  carefully  compared  with 
the  cost  of  shocking,  husking  and  handling 
the  stover,  which  may  continue  on  for 
months,  that  of  putting  the  whole  product 
in  the  silo  will  usually  be  found  to  be  ma¬ 
terially  less.  If  the  farmer  can  command 
his  own  outfit,  filling  more  slowly  and 
within  his  own  working  force,  some  of  the 
troublesome  features  are  eliminated.  The 
loss  of  grain  for  separate  feeding  can  be 
such  in  part  by  planting  thinly  enough  to 
get  good  ear  development,  then  going 
through  and  picking  off  the  better  and 
more  mature  ears  before  harvesting.  Four¬ 
teen  loads  of  ears  were  gathered  in  this 
way  on  our  own  farm  the  past  season, 
with  still  a  liberal  amount  of  grain  left 
for  the  silo.  If  part  of  the  corn  is  allowed 
to  mature  thoroughly  sound  ears  may  be 
obtained  and  the  stalks  cared  for  quickly 
and  cheaply  by  putting  them  into  the  silo. 
These  will  afford  excellent  material  for 
the  early  Fall  and-  Winter  feeding.  If  very 
dry,  water  should  be  added  at  filling  time. 

That  the  silo  offers  some  decided  advan¬ 
tages  cannot  be  denied.  The  corn  crop  is 
the  best  forage  producing  crop  on  the  farm, 
and  the  silo  makes  it  possible  to  grow  and 
care  for  large  quantities  of  it.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  fed  it  knows  the  favorable 
results  shown  in  the  pail  and  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  condition  of  the  animals. 
Investigations  have  shown  that  in  no  other 
way,  under  average  conditions,  can  the 
losses  in  harvesting  and  storing  be  kept 
as  low  as  by  the  use  of  the  silo.  The  fact 
that  the  work  is  done  and  the  ground 
cleared  for  other  uses  early  in  the  Fall  is 
a  point  of  decided  advantage  in  many  cases. 
These  advantages  which  the  silo  offers 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  man  who 
is  still  in  the  doubting  class. 

Pennsylvania.  FRED  W.  CARD. 
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ROOFING 

Saves  Paint  Bills 

YOU  never  see  anybody  paint¬ 
ing  an  Amatite  Roof ! 

It  has  a  m  i  n  e  r  a  1  surface 
that  needs  no  painting. 

Roofs  that  need  painting  are  out 
of  date.  A  few  years  ago  every¬ 
body  painted  their  roofs  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course; 

Then  came  Amatite  with  its 
real  mineral  surface — practically 
a  pitch  concrete,  This  mineral 
surface  is  durable  and  permanent. 

It  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay, 
with  liquid  cement  for  the  laps 
and  large-headed  nails  packed  in 
the  center  of  each  roll,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  else  to  buy.  Any¬ 
body  can  lay  it. 

And  remember  —  it  needs  no 
painting. 

Sample  and  booklets  free  on 
request. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Low  in  prico.  Great  in  durability.  In¬ 
valuable  about  the  farm  for  prolonging  the 
life  of  “rubber”  roofings,  fences,  Itou  work, 
machinery,  tanks,  etc. 

Greonoid  Jg 

Oroonoid  sprayed  on  cows  keeps  away  flies. 
Use  it  before  milking  and  cows  will  yield 
better. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh. Cincinnati, 

Kansas  City,  Minne- 
apolis,  New  Orleans, 

Seattle,  London,  Lng. 


MAKE  YOUR  MILK 
CANS  PROFITABLE 


A  SANITARY  milk  can  makes 
money  for  you  in  better  qual¬ 
ity  milk — bringing  the  highest 
price.  Quality  and  dirt  cannot  go  together. 
A  milk  can  must  be  sanitary,  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  clean.  That 
describes  the  Sturges. 
Every  inside  seam  sol¬ 
dered,  as  easy  to  wash 
as  a  glass  tumbler. 
Nothing  taints  milk 
like  old  milk  or  butter 
They  can’t 
in  sanitary 


turges 

Milk  Cans 


the  strongest  built,  of 
highest  quality  steel 
plate,  tinned  and  retin* 
ned  in  our  own  shops. 
Workmanship  all  of  the 
highest.  Seamless  neck, 
sanitary  cover,  round 
handles  of  one  piece.  We 
guaiuntee  satisfaction. 


W rite  for  Reasons.—  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
them,  write  us  direct.  We  have  warehouses  at 
various  points  throughout  th<5  country.  You  are 
sure  of  prompt  shipments  from  New  York  or  Syracuse 
and  small  freight.  Ask  for  Catalog  60. 


Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

508  S«  Green  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


93  SS0"- 

FREE  TRIAL. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Easy  run¬ 
ning.  Easily^ 

i  cleaned.  Different  from  J 
I  this  picture,  which 
I  illustrates  ourlarge  1 
r  capacity  machines.  f 
■Whether  dairy  is 
large  or  s  in  all, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.|°A%BR,DGEr».v. 


EXCELSIOR JW1HB  STAKCHIOW 

SO  Days’  Trim. — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  1  nan  ranee  Hldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


July  13, 


SAVE  MUCH  TIME  AND 
LABOR  IN  SUMMER 

Which  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  farmer,  let  alone  the  great 
increase  in  quantity  and  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  product 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Cow-Ease- 

Prevents  Ticks . 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

and  allows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  MilK  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  clean,  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a 
half-gallon  can  of  COW- 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis-  ( 
souri  River  and  forCanada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1 .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


tgvs  •V:r  •  .THE?  -  _  _ 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1825  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

i  Jin  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CBT'IVJn  1  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  lor 
uLlt  Ji  «p  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satis • 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  FREE#  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


^DIGESTION 


Causes  more  trouble  and 
loss  of  horseflesh  than  ail 
other  diseases  combined. 


Heaves  is  not  a  lung  trouble 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

R|  nil/TAN  ^  Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper  and  Indiges- 

IlLlI  I  U!»  0  tlon  Cure  Guaranteed  Death  to  Heave* 

It  prevents  Colic,  Staggers,  Scouring,  etc.  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier.  Expels  Worms.  GRAND  CONDITIONER. 
Cures  Colds,  Coughs,  Distempers.  A  veterinary 
remedy  of  20  years’ sale.  50c  and  $1.00  per  can.  Us* 
large  size  for  Heaves.  At  all  Dealers  or  direct  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Tolodo,  O 


1NE 


Before  After 


Cures  Strained,  PnfTy  Ankles, 
Ijy in  phangltls,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Bolls,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Swellings,  Lameness,  and  allays 
Pain  quickly  without  Blistering:, 
removing  the  hair,  or  laying  tbo  horee 
up.  Pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
Bpecial  instructions  and  Book  5  E  free. 

ABHOBBINE,  Jit.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  TemoleSt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


-ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
j  HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  mor* 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  eatis- 
faction  In  every  way,”  write* 
J ustus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  tiial  on  application 


O.  If.  ROBERTSON  ^§1 
Wash.  8t.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


^swinp  lit  Ampvirii  F .  I).  Coburn.  Full 
OWine  Hi  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc. ;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $5J.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  The^s  ,7a  rff<i 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price.. $1.50 


TL-  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts. 

file  noise  wnvk  Pmf  Roberts  bn 


In  this 

work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  genoral  care;  400  pages: 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.£5 


All  These  Books 
Are  For  Sale  Bv 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1912. 
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Lizards  Appearing  After  Storm. 

M.  A.  R.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — While  in  the 
Catskills,  I  saw  quantities  of  small  lizards 
which  suddenly  appeared  on  the  road  after 
a  storm.  They  were  red  in  color,  active, 
and  varied  in  length  from  about  three 
inches  to  very  tiny.  What  were  they,  and 
where  did  they  come  from  ?  This  sudden 
appearance  of  toads  or  lizards  after  a 
storm  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  common 
superstition  that  they  are  sometimes 
“rained  down.” 

Ans— In  regard  to  the  identity  of 
certam  “lizards”  noticed  on  the  open 
road  after  a  storm,  without  doubt  they 
were  red  salamanders  (Diemyctilis 
mimata).  These  are  common  enough 
in  the  woods  of  New  York,  and  live 
a  very  retired  life  under  leaves  and 
similar  ground  litter.  They  are  a  land 
salamander  and,  although  they  have 
preference  for  damp  situations,  they  ob¬ 
ject  decidedly  to  too  much  water,  and 
no  doubt  were  driven  out  from  their 
ordinary  refuge  by  the  storm  mentioned 
by  M.  A.  R.  It  is  such  occurrences  as 
the  one  referred  to  on  the  part  of 
salamanders  and  toads  that  have  given 
rise  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  crea¬ 
tures  have  “rained  down,”  whereas,  like 
earthworms,  they  have  simply  been 
driven  out  of  their  usual  refuges  by 
heavy  rains.  h.  w.  henshaw. 


Beans  for  Poultry. 

Can  you  give  me  figures  showing  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  feeding  qualities  of  rye,  oats  and 
corn  ground  together  and  fed  to  hogs  when 
ground,  mixed  with  slops  and  fed  raw,  or 
ground,  cooked,  mixed  with  slops  and  fed, 
or  ground,  cooked  and  allowed  to  ferment 
before  feeding?  A.  j. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Wonderful  claims  are  made  for 
cooked  feed  for  hogs,  and  many  good 
farmers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  cook¬ 
ing  the  feed  just  as  they  are  in  favor 
of  using  stock  foods  or  tonics,  because 
they  get  large  and  rapid  gains.  Such 
gains  are  due  to  more  feed  being  con¬ 
sumed,  owing  to  greater  palatability, 
rather  than  to  the  ration  being  rendered 
more  digestible.  Several  experiment 
stations  have  made  tests  with  cooked 
feeds  for  pigs  in  comparison  with  un¬ 
cooked  feeds,  but  the  details  of  the 
tests  were  not  reported.  However,  the 
results  of  20  separate  tests  at  several 
experiment  stations  show  a  loss  of  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  food  value  by  cooking 
the  feeds,  and  this  loss  is  exclusive  of 
fuel  and  labor.  This  loss  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  protein  being  coagulated  and 
thus  made  less  digestible.  Starchy  feeds 
are  rendered  somewhat  more  digestible 
by  cooking,  and  the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slop  is  better;  that  is,  a 
better  and  more  homogeneous  mixture 
is  secured  when  cooked.  In  Winter 
the  pigs  may  thus  secure  more  water 
than  they  would  on  dry  feeds,  which  is 
highly  desirable.  Soaking  feeds  is 
about  equal  to  grinding,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  connection  with  grinding  than 
cooking,  but  whether  cooked  or  soaked 
no  feed  should  be  allowed  to  ferment 
to  any  great  extent.  Merely  warming 
feeds  in  cold  weather  is  desirable  and 
may  be  profitable  because  of  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  pigs.  When  a  ration 
is  composed  of  several  grains  and  tank¬ 
age  or  oil  meal,  grinding  the  grains  is 
a  practical  necessity,  w.  e.  duckwall. 
Ohio. 

Alfalfa  Notes. 

Regarding  that  subject  of  perennial  in¬ 
terest^  Alfalfa,  i  have  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  to  offer :  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
B.  N.-Y.  reader  told  of  killing  a  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  by  late  mowing,  in  contrast  I  am 
reminded  ot  an  old  established  field  which 
was  mowed  very  late  last  Fall,  so  late 
snow  covered  the  cocks  for  a  time,  but  later 
went  off,  and  the  hay  was  drawn  in.  No 
new  growth  was  possible  and  the  location 
Is  very  bleak.  No  w.inter-killing  was  ap¬ 
parent  and  a  good  crop  has  been  cut  this 
season.  A  field  on  our  farm  which  liad 
been  limed  was  seeded  with  Alfalfa,  as  an 
experiment,  rather  late  last  Summer,  about 
August  t,  without  a  nurse  crop.  It  made 
a  poor  growth  on  account  of  drought,  and 
was  completely  killed  last  Winter.  A  field 
seeded  this  Spring  with  canning  factory 
peas  for  a  nurse  crop  looks  very  promising, 
thanks  to  rains  in  April  and  early  May. 

It  is  dry  now,  May  rainfall  below  normal, 
and  practically  no  rain  In  June  to  date 
(24th ).  Some  places  on  the  farm  where 
Alfalfa  was  best  last  year  it  is  not  so 
good  this  year,  and  other  places  which  wore 
poor  have  a  good  stand,  all  of  which  re¬ 
mind  me  of  Mr.  AVorker’s  letter,  saying 
Onondaga  farmers  thought  several  years 
ago  they  knew  all  about  Alfalfa,  but'  now 
know  loss  each  year.  E.  C.  B. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Collar  Sores. 

I  have  _  a  colt  three  years  old.  I  have 
worked  him  a  good  dcai  this  Spring.  He 
lias  a  large  bunch  on  the  lower  part  of  each 
shoulder  where  the  collar  comes.  They  are 
not  very  sore,  but  appear  to  be  very  ten¬ 
der.  Can  you  tell  what  to  do  to  remove 
them  ?  y_ 

New  York. 

Paint  the  lumps  once  daily  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  This  may  drive  them  away, 
or  they  may  soften  and  have  to  be  opened 
for  evacuation  of  pus.  After  opening  pack 
the  cavities  once  daily  with  oakum  satu¬ 
rated  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  a.  s.  .a 

Worms  in  Swine. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  copperas  for  worms  in  swine? 
I  have  seen  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  its 
use,  hut  am  unable  to  recall  the  quantity 
and  whether  it  was  used  with  any  other 
ingredient.  t.  d.  it. 

Tennessee. 

Dissolve  one'  dram  of  Bulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  in  the  slop  once  daily,  for  live 
consecutive  days,  for  each  100  pounds  of 
hog,  and  if  necessary  repeat  in  two  weeks. 
I>9  not  give  copperas  to  brood  sows,  as  it 
might  cause  abortion.  a.  s.  a. 

Ailing  Pigs. 

About  a  week  ago  one  of  our  yearling 
sows  had  a  litter  of  three  pigs  and  ail  three 
developed  a  peculiar  noise  or  grunt,  which 
lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  then  they 
died.  What  is  the  disease,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  w.  e. 

Grunting  usually  indicates  pneumonia  in 
young  pigs,  hut  it  may  he  present  in  indi¬ 
gestion,  when  tlie  stomach  is  abnormally 
distended.  it  also  is  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  “thumps,”  hut  that  ailment  Is 
not  seen  In  newborn  pigs.  Exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  or  to  dust  in  the  bedding, 
causes  pneumonia,  and  it  proves  incurable. 

A.  Si  A. 

Arsenic  for  Horse. 

I  wish  to  give  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  to  a  horse  six  years  old,  weight  115(7 
pounds,  as  a  tonic.  flow  much  should  X 
give,  how  often,  and  how  long  V  b.  f.  k. 

Connecticut. 

The  average  dose  for  an  adult  horse  is 
half  an  ounce,  given  night  and  morning, 
until  one  quart  has  been  used  ;  then  gradu¬ 
ally  discontinue  the  medicine,  taking  a  week 
or  10  days  to  the  job.  It  is  best  to  start 
with  a  few  smaller  doses  than  half  an 
ounce  to  get  the  horse  accustomed  to  the 
medicine.  A,  s.  a. 


they  cake  when  fresh.  There  is  no  lump 
In  the  teat  to  cause  any  obstruction.  No 
cow  has  had  more  than  one  teat  affected, 
and  no  cows  that  stand  side  by  side  have 
been  affected.  g.  f.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Slight  scratches,  abrasures  or  wounds  on 
the  eDd  of  the  teat  become  infected  from 
the  floors  and  the  infection  spreads  into 
the  udder  and  causes  infective  mammitis, 
such  as  you  describe.  Often  the  infection  is 
spread  into  the  udder  by  use  of  a  non- 
sterllized  milking  tube.  Milking  with  wet 
hands  tends  to  cause  such  infected  condi¬ 
tions.  Clean  up  the  floors,  disinfect  them 
and  then  bed  more  carefully.  Use  land 
plaster  freely  on  the  stall  floors.  Cover 
cement  floors  with  wood  at  rear  part  of 
stalls.  Milk  with  dry  hands.  Isolate 
affected  cows.  Treat  by  soaking  teat  twice 
dally  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  and  once  daily  paint  the  sore  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  a.  s.  a. 

Chestnuts  and  Ergots. 

Will  you  give  the  proper  name  for  the 
warty  or  horny  substance  that  grow  on 
the  inside  of  the  legs  of  a  horse?  They 
appear  on  the  inside  just  above  the  knee 
on  the  fore,  and  on  the  inside  just  below 
the  knee  on  the  hind  legs.  Would  it  injure 
the  horse  if  they  were  removed?  What  func¬ 
tions  do  they  perform?  e.  j  t 

Ohio. 

The  horny  excrescences  are  commonly 
known  as  “chestnuts”  or  “castors,"  and 
technically  as  “callosities.”  They  have  no 
function  and  may  safely  be  cut  down  level 
with  the  skin,  hut  they  will  grow  again. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  vestigial  growths 
representing  the  hoofs  or  hoof  pads  of  the 
prehistoric  horse  which  had  five  toes.  You 
will  (ind  a  smaller  horny  growth  of  like 
nature  and  origin  at  the  bade  of  each  fet¬ 
lock,  under  the  tag  of  long  hair.  These 
are  called  “ergots.”  a.  s.  a. 

Encouraging  Colt’s  Mane. 

Is  there  anything  that  will  make  the  hair 
in  a  colt’s  mane  grow?  It  Is  very  short 
and  wild  looking.  She  is  four  years  old 

New  Jersey.  G.  m.  k! 

Washing  the  mane  once  a  day  with  cold 
water  often  helps  to  make  the  hair  grow. 
Feed  well  to  stimulate  healthy  growth  and 
development.  Keep  the  bowels  active. 

A.  8.  A. 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  tho  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  hanks,  Mgr - Al.LAMTJCHY,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gijts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy,  New  York 


j  dairy  cattle 


Dog  with  Tumor. 

I  have  a  small  dog  that  has  a  growth 
of  some  kind  on  her  side ;  It  is  about  as 
large  as  a  walnut.  It  looks  shining,  does 
not  seem  to  bother  her  any,  and  seems  to 
be  in  the  skin,  as  you  can  move  it.  What 
is  It.  and  what  can  1  do  for  it?  Dog  is 
10  or  12  years  old.  f.  a.  x,. 

Massachusetts. 

A  small  fibroid  tumor  is  present  and 
should  be  let  alone.  The  dog  is  aged  now 
and  an  operation  might  lead  to  serious 
disturbances  and  is  unnecessary,  seeing  that 
the  growth  is  not  causing  trouble  of  any  : 
kind.  A  dog  at  12  years-  old  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  as  old  as  a  person  of  GO  years  or  over. 

A.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 

I  got  a  horse  from  the  city  lately ;  he  is 
very  sore  in  the  cords  of  his  front  legs.  I 
have  been  using  liniment  on  them,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  do  any  good.  I  have  him 
in  a  stall  with  a  dirt  floor.  He  eats  well 
and  does  not  go  lame;  when  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning  lie  is  very  stiff  in  front  legs. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  cure  him? 

New  York.  w.  H. 

Clip  the  hair  from  hoof-heads  and  back 
tendons  of  both  fore  legs  and  blister,  one 
at  a  time,  with  cerate  of  cautharides.  Rub 
the  blister  in  for  15  minutes.  Tie  the 
horse  up  short  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down. 
Wash  the  blister  off  in  two  days  and  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  Blister  the  other 
hoof-head  and  the  back  tendons  of  that 
leg  two  days  after  the  blister  has  been 
washed  off.  After  the  blister  has  boon 
washed  off  the  second  leg  turn  the  horse 
Into  a  box  stall.  Repeat  the  blister  in  a 
month  if  found  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 

Loss  of  Cows. 

We  have  lost  two  cows  Just  lately,  and 
do  not  know  just  the  cause.  One  was  a 
young  heifer  just  about  ready  to  come  in. 
She  seemed  to  be  all  run  down,  thin  and 
poor ;  had  poor  appetite,  just  wasted  awajri 
She  did  not  suffer  any.  The  other  had 
come  in  ;  her  calf  was  over  two  months  old, 
a  big  fine  healthy  cow.  We  were  feeding 
cornraeal  night  and  morning,  a  little  over 
a  quart.  On  nice  days  we  turned  her  out. 
The  doctor  said  she  had  eaten  too  much 
frozen  grass.  She  suffered  badly  from 
scours;  would  not  eat  anything;  she  was 
only  sick  two  days.  What  was  the  trouble? 

New  York.  G.  r.  s. 

The  first  cow  probably  died  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  it  would  therefore  be  well  to 
have  your  cows  tested  with  tuberculin. 
Frosted  feed  may  cause  such  fatal  attacks 
of  indigestion  and  scouring.  She  should 
have  had  raw  linseed  oil  and  laudanum, 
followed  by  astringents  in  flour  gruel. 

a.  s.  A. 

Infected  Udders. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  my  cows  losing 
their  teats?  The  trouble  begins  with  a 
small  sore  in  the  end  of  the  teat  around 
the  hole,  about  as  large  as  a  pinhead,  and 
appears  to  follow  the  milk  duct.  After  a 
few  days  the  udder  gets  sore  and  cakes, 
and  that  quarter  goes  dry.  I  have  had 
two  cows  that  after  the  teat  had  been  sore 
on  the  end  a  few  days  and  before  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  anything  the  matter  with  the 
udder  dried  up  from  30  pounds  per  day  to 
a  pint  of  milk  within  24  hours,  and  still 
had  their  appetite,  then  partially  recover. 

I  have  washed  the  udder  in  hot  salt  water 
several  times  a  day,  gave  epsom  salts,  cop¬ 
peras,  ginger  and  saltpeter,  but  nothing 
seems  to  do  any  good.  The  teat  and  udder 
Beern  to  be  very  sore,  more  so  than  when 


HOLSTEIN  TRIO 

Bull  Calf  2  months  old  out  of  son  of 
King  of  Pontiac  to  a  30  pound  dam.  Two 
heifer  Calves  3  months  old,  sire  Sir  Duch¬ 
ess  Korndyke  De  Kol  out  of  high  produc¬ 
ing  dams.  $300. 

SABARAMA  FARM,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


The  Blooming- 
dale  Herd  ' 


r,  HOLSTEINS 

are  bred  for  huge  production,  good  size,  strong 
constitution,  ami  best  individuality.  The  best 
sires  are  used  in  this  herd  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure.  A  nice  lot  of  young  bulls  for  sale;  no  females. 
A.  A.  CORTELVOU,  Somkrvilx.k  N.  J. 

EflR  CHI  C— Bull  Calf  dropped  April  7,  1911, 
1  y  H  yHLt  First  Prize  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Sire, 
Co  lege  King  Rex  80338.  Dam,  Beauty  ol!  Bloom - 
ville  228508.  $125.  College  King  Bellefontinne 

e^IoPedT<Vu”nsi1^  391°-  Sire-  College  King  Rex 
80.J38.  Dam,  Belletontame  Beauty  183233,  $85. 
Raritan  King,  Imp.  iu  dam,  dropped  Sept.  29,  1909. 

Saute 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5,  1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
Homestead  Girl  DeKo]  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOYERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Yi 

FOR  9 Al  F— U<‘  iKtvred  HoliHvl.i-Frie.iB,,  Hull  Cult  from  3 
I  Ull  OnLL  year  old  row  that  produced  92\  llw.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  a«  pood  lor  )«s«  Btoae'r.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FA  1£M,  Chittelmngo,  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Bull 

FOR  SALE  cheap.  Born  May  2,  1911.  Also  sev¬ 
eral  BULL  CALVES,  from  two  to  three  months 
old,  selected  from  best  dams  in  herd. 

P.  B.  McLENNAN,  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

— —  $20  to  $25 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  ,F.  H.  Rivenburnh,  Prop. . Munnsville,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  1  yr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  on  tost  for 
Register  of  Merit  A.  ,1.  C.  C.  Sire,  Goldie’s  Jap  of 
Mendalo  No,  85989.  Tuberculin  free.  BERKSHIRE 
SOWS;  BREI)  GILTS.  Granddaughters  of 
Berryton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr. 
Everything  Registered.  For  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 
Chas.  B.  Dayton,  Supt.,  SHELC0NCR0FT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa! 

FOR  SALE — 22  Registered  Brown  Swiss 
Cows,  Calves,  Yearlings,  Two-Year-Olds 

JOHN  C.  FOSTER.  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE^m”?; 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  $90.  2 
years  old.  mostly  white.  L.  M.  Hallenbeck.Greendale.N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  slock,  allages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  yonropinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  monoy.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville.N.J. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES 

Short-nose  type,  large  litters,  low  prices.  Write  for 
circular.  J,  G.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

j  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 

*-  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs 
order  now,  Ot.icnmakic  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-  * 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  J uly ;  late,  toser- 
viee  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N.  Piuurietnr,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE-A1I  regis¬ 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . . MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin 
..  „  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

BERKSHIRE  PIGSl.  :::t 

sell  25  at  this  price.  Send  your  order  to 

NORMAN  C«  DAVIS,  Selhyville,  Delaware 

CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED&agg 

0. 1.  C.’s  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Bears,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

=—  . - ■ - ~~ -  no  akin  pairs,  also  Bulf  Reck 

Epps,  $l.al)  per  15,  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

O.  i.  C.  SPRING  PSGS 

now  road y  for  shipment.  Tho  Famous 

tt  ('  w'ljr™™1'1'  Quality  A  No.l. 

'  •  '•  Will  IK  -:-  Cincmnatns,  N.  Y. 

Beg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  sei  viee  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
V  -  Pups  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Krcihloun,  Pn. 

SPRING  pros,  $7.00 — pedigreed. 
UUnUUw  S.  A.  WEEKS _ DzGravf, Ohio. 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BABNKS,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-"t,“ffi“ 

uer  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  frigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


HORSES 


IT  ^TIIR~T0M  0UCflT-  JUNI0R  :  Chestnut  stal- 
I  wl  Uw  lion.  Service  fee,  ten  dolia  rs.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1. 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O.. 
on  Penna.  R.R.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown.  O. 


QUCTI  Akin  LARGER  PONIES  broken  for  small 
oiil.  I  Lnliu  children.  Also  stallions,  brood  mares 
and  colts.  F.  STEWART,  Espyville,  Pa. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

“'“An  mi  reusing  source  of  ptCasure  and  robust  health  tochildren. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfit*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


DOGS 


PH!  I  IF  PIIPS-Tl-e  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UUH.IL  ruro  ci,eap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES~i5„oa<h  aud  clark 

rUrrlCO  FARM,  Boonten,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


'Tompkins  co.  breeders’  associa- 

.  TION,  I5?x  B-  T™niausbnrg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
ot  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swiue.  Write  for  sale  list. 

A  DANDY  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  S25.00. 

Edgkwood  Farm,  R.  2,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Jerseys  &  Berkshires 

From  16  months  down  to  a  few  days  old— $100  00  to 
$2».00.  Berkshires,  six  months  old.  and  young 
Pigs,  $20.00  to  $8.00  each.  Everything  registered. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  HAMILTON  N.  Y 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


j— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
,  -  — I  you  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  H.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Milk  Producers  New.  York  City  market 

J  .  ,  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  ot  the  I>uirymeirs  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albkrt  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN.  CATTLE 

l  ho  Superintendent  of  tlie  Now  Jersey  Training 
School  explains  why  ho  discarded  Jersey  Cows  for 
Ho  1  steins. 

There  were  three  reasons  for  doing  so. 

L  Tlie  small  amount  of  milk  received. 

-.  Our  Jerseys  seemed  very  susceptible  to  sterility,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  became  old  and  were  highly  fed  for  milk 
production. 

B  Thoir  milk  being  much  richer  in  butter-fat  than  the 
Holsteins  made  it  difficult  for  a  child  with  a  weak  stomach 
to  retain  tho  whole  milk. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman . 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Scc'y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt- 
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milkl 

X.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  three  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


Later  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  what 
the  farmers  have  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  organizing  into  a  milk  producers  asso¬ 
ciation.  Merrill-Soule  Co.  have  a  large 
plant  here  and  have  been  paying  us  the 
highest  New  York  extras  for  butter,  allow¬ 
ing  .a  15  per  cent  overrun,  charging  2% 
cents  for  making  and  paying  25  cents  for 
the  skim,  allowing  80  per  cent.  Then  they 
hauled  the  milk  and  washed  the  cans.  After 
the  change  in  the  Board  of  Trade  in  New 
York  they  sent  out  letters  to  the  patrons 
saying  that  owing  to  the  change  they  were 
forced  to  make  a  change.  They  proposed 
to  take  off  the  overrun,  the  making,  and 
cut  us  five  cents  on  the  skim.  This  caused 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  all  sides, 
so  a  few  farmers  got  together  and  called  a 
meeting  of  the  farmers.  There  were  about 
150  patrons  there.  They  agreed  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  if  Merrill-Soule  Co.  would  give  them 
“firsts”  instead  of  “extras,”  but  the  other 
conditions  in  the  contract  shall  remain  the 
same.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  outcome 
will  be,  but  think  they  will  take  us  up  on 
this  proposition.  There  was  a  clause  in 
the  original  contract  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  change  was  to  be  made  we  were  to 
have  60  days’  notice,  but  they  only  gave 
us  about  two  days.  Merrill-Soule  Co.  had 
a  respresentative  at  the  meeting  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  made  a  big  mistake  in 
doing  just  as  they  did.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  a  cooperative  creamery, 
but  I  guess  if  the  powdered  milk  company 
will  do  a  fair  thing  the  farmers  will  stay 
where  they  are.  Ilay  is  selling  from 
$20  to  $25 ;  corn  $1.65  per  100  pounds ; 
potatoes  $1  to  $1.50;  pork  (dressed)  10 
cents  per  pound ;  veal  (dressed)  12  cents 
per  pound;  Spring  lamb  (dressed)  18  cents; 
Spring  chickens,  alive,  25  cents ;  fowls  15 
cents.  Sheep  with  lambs,  $5  to  $8  per 
head ;  cows  from  $40  to  $75,  according  to 
quality  :  horses  from  $100  to  $250.  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  quality.  April  milk  aver¬ 
aged  about  $1.50  per  100  pounds  at  the 
Merrill-Soule  Co.  plant.  F-  E-  T- 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


The  Barn  Inspection  Problem. 

I  see  that  the  barn  inspector  problem  is 
still  before  the  people  with  its  usual  in¬ 
terest.  At  one  time  I  made  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  Bellows  case  in  Delaware 
County,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  dairy  farmers  to 
have  the  case  tried  out  as  far  as  possible 
in  order  to  establish  the  exact  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  matter  of 
inspection.  Since  then  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  to  consult  what  1  think  are 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and 
have  inquired  as  fully  as  I  could.  The  ease 
in  question  has  received  two  decisions,  both 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  information  is 
obtained  from  either.  No  one  is  a  bit  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  the  time  and  money  put  into 
the  case.  As  I  understand  it  now,  the 
ease  has  no  ground  at  all.  The  board  of 
health  has  no  contract  with  Mr.  Bellows, 
and  never  had  one.  In  depriving  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows  of  his  market  they  did  not  violate 
any  agreement  with  anyone,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  account  of  broken  contract.  They 
are  outside  parties  to  any  deal  concerning 
Mr.  Bellows.  Had  Mr.  Bellows  a  contract 
with  a  creamery  company  to  take  his  milk 
and  the  company  refused  to  take  it  he 
would  have  a  case  against  the  company. 
In  contracts  the  companies  do  not  bind 
themselves  so  that  they  are  responsible.  It 
looks  as  though  a  farmer  has  no  legal 
claim  against  anyone  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
tract  to  take  his  milk  is  concerned.  At 
any  rate  the  board  of  health  seems  to  be 
abie  to  say  that  they  have  no  legal  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  farmer.  It  would  probably  be 
useless  for  Mr.  Westervelt,  who  writes  in 
The  R.  N.  Y.,  page  712.  to  sue  the  board 
of  health  for  the  seemingly  unnecessary 
damage  that  they  have  done  him.  He  could 
collect  nothing  from  them  I  am  sure.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  the  board  of  health  has 
done  a  good  many  farmers  real  damage  by 
their  arbitrary  acts,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  a  jury  of  farmers  in  any  milk-ship¬ 
ping  territory  would  say  so.  if  the  _  case 
could  be  got  into  their  hands.  Dot  it  be 
understood  that  I  am  not  against  inspec¬ 
tion  properly  made  and  in  competent 
hands.  If  an  individual  did  a  man  an  in¬ 
jury  by  act  or  word  he  would  be  held 
responsible  for  his  act.  He  might  be 
arrested  and  held  criminally  and  in  civil 
act  as  well.  Cannot  the  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  the  losses  that  farmers 
have  to  stand  unreasonably  be  made  to 
compensate  the  loser  in  cases  where  those 
losses  are  unnecessary?  There  are  good  at¬ 
torneys  who  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  board  of  health  has  a  duty  to  do  in 
the  city  in  protecting  the  health  of  its 
citizens.  They  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
prescribe  the  sort  of  milk  that  may  be  sold 
there  if  they  are  competent  to  do  so.  hut 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  inflict  burdens  upon  people 
in  the  country  without  being  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  acts. 
It  is  doubtful  if  ‘they  have  that  right.  I 
know  that  there  are  other  boards  of  health 
which  do  not  care  to  be  taken  for  slander. 
It  would  seem  that  when  a  board  of  health 
or  other  party  injures  a  farmer  and  can¬ 
not  make  it  clear  to  a  competent  jury  that 
the  injury  is  necessary  the  injured  party 
has  good  grounds  for  asking  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  injustice  they  have  suffered, 

H.  H.  LYON. 


Varying  Weight  of  Butter. 

I  take  a  considerable  amount  of  butter 
in  prints  each  week  to  a  store,  and  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  butter  varying  slightly 
at  different  periods,  find  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  print  out  one  pound  exactly.  The 
dealer  refuses  to  pay  for  any  excess  weight 
in  the  prints,  which  totals  up  considerably, 
but  strongly  objects  to  the  prints  being 
slightly  less  than  one  pound  in  weight. 
Of  course  weighing  each  one  would  alter 
the  case,  but  would  entail  a  lot  more  labor. 
Fan  he  legally  take  the  overweight  without 
paying  for  it?  p- 

Oswego,  N.-  Y. 

This  dealer  ought  to  pay  for  the  total 
weight  of  butter  but  you  cannot  compel 
him  to  do  so.  He  can  refuse  to  buy  it  at 
all  if  he  secs  fit,  or  he  can  claim  that  he 
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buys  not  by  the  pound,  but  by  the  print  or  1 
block.  Your  best  plan  is  to  weigh  each 
print  and  make  an  exact  pound.  You  will 
probably  save  enough  in  this  way  to  pay 
for  the  extra  work. 


What  the  Cow  is  Doing. 

L.  W.  Griswold  writes  The  Madison  Co. 
(N.  Y.)  Record  an  interesting  statement 
about  the  farming  in  that  section.  Madi¬ 
son  County  is  changing  rapidly  from  hop 
growing  to  dairying  and  the  change 
has  been  a  good  one.  As  Mr.  Griswold  well 
says : 

“If  civilized  people  should  ever  lapse  into 
the  worship  of  animals,  the  "cow  certainly 
ought  to  be  their  chief  goddess,  as  she  is 
the  mother  of  beef,  the  source  of  butter, 
the  cause  of  cheese,  and  wH*,°i  a  gentle 
creature  profuse  in  milk.  The  dairymen 
within  a  radius  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  this  place  have  made  a  good  showing, 
and  one  of  which  they  have  reason  to  feel 
proud.  Since  January  1  they  have  shipped 
upwards  of  50  carloads  of  cows,  and  100 
carloads  of  baled  hay,  besides  more  than 
one-half  million  dollars  worth  of  milk. 

“One  thing  that  has  contributed  largely 
to  such  a  result,  and  made  it  possible,  is 
the  growing  of  Alfalfa,  orchard  and  oat 
meadow  grass.  The  growth  of  these  three 
forage  crops  was  first  started  here  nearly 
50  years  ago,  through  the  example  set  and 
urgent  efforts  made  by  one  man,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  wideawake  farmers  in 
Madison  County.  He  is  broad-minded,  and 
not  only  saw  visions,  but  with  willing  hands 
made  them  real.  The  realm  of  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry  has  had  its  men  of 
fancy  who  dreamed  of  things  unknown,  and 
out  of  things  that  were  brought  forth  the 
things  that  are. 

“Holstein  cows  are  kept  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  here,  and  that  splendid  breed  stands 
to-day  for  an  almost  ideal  combination  of 
of  utility  and  beauty.  It  is  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  dairymen’s  skill,  and  lustre 
is  added  to  its  beauty  by  the  profitable  re¬ 
turns  made  where  good  management  is  in 
evidence.” 


Partial  Paralysis. 

Three  months  ago  I  found  a  hog,  then 
five  months  old,  staggering  around  the  pen. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  control  over  its  ac¬ 
tions,  and  would  sometimes  fall  down  and 
roll  oyer  on  its  back.  It  has  never  got 
well,  although  it  has  been  much  better  at 
times.  There  has  never  been  a  day  since 
it  was  taken  sick  but  what  it  has  had  a 
good  appetite,  and  always  ready  to  eat  all 
it  could  get,  and  it  seems  to  grow  and 
keep  in  as  good  condition  as  three  others 
that  are  kept  with  it.  At  the  time 'it  was 
taken  sick  I  was  feeding  some  corn  and 
middlings.  I  stopped  feeding  corn  and 
have  since  fed  nothing  but  middlings  with 
plenty  of  separated  milk  and  buttermilk, 
and  some  green  weeds.  About  two  weeks 
before  this  one  was  taken  sick  I  found  a 
mate  to  it  lying  dead  in  the  pen  :  that  one 
had  never  been  sick  until  the  night  before 
it  died,  when  I  noticed  that  it  did  not  use 
its  hind  legs  right,  and  reeled  over  and 
sat  down  when  it  came  into  the  pen  to  eat. 
but  I  left  it  eating  heartily.  What  is  the 
trouble?  b.  l. 

Ohio. 

Indigestion  and  over  plethoric  condition 
from  lack  of  exercise  and  overfeeding  in¬ 
duces  apoplexy  in  some  instances  and  stag¬ 
gering  and  paralysis  in  others.  Apoplexy 
no  doubt  killed  the  mate  of  the  pig  that 
is  sick  now.  The  latter  pig  may  also  have 
had  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Chances  of  re¬ 
covery  are  poor.  If  the  pig  is  in  good 
flesh  it  should  be  killed  for  meat.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  sell  or  slaughter  the  pig.  let 
it  have  its  liberty  on  grass  and  have  light 
slop  and  limewater  as  extra  feed.  Medicinal 
treatment  will  do  no  good.  a.  s.  a. 


Lessened  Milk  Flow. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  cow 
to  bring  her  to  her  regular  flow  of  milk? 
Being  rather  thin  in  flesh  last  Fall  I  began 
feeding  her  nubbins  of  corn  twice  a  day 
and  corn  stover  and  mixed  hay  of  clover 
and  Timothy.  She  has  gained  in  flesh,  but 
has  gone  nearly  dry,  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
although  we  milk  her  twice  a  day.  She  will 
not  be  fresh  until  last  of  July.  G.  s.  o. 

Ohio. 

Better  test  her  with  tuberculin,  as  she 
may  be  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Shrink 
of  milk  may  also  be  due  to  indigestion  and 
moldy  “nubbins”  would  produce  such  a 
condition.  If  free  from  tuberculosis  give 
her  a  full  dose  of  physic  and  she  may  Im¬ 
prove  when  she  can  have  green  grass. 

a.  s.  A. 


Hay  $18  to  $20  per  ton  ;  straw  $6  to  $8 ; 
oats  45  cents ;  corn  $1  per  barrel ;  potatoes 
80  cents  bushel :  wheat  00  cents.  No  silage 
or  manure  sold.  Horses  $200  to  $250 ; 
cows  $40  to  $00.  No  milk  is  sold  in  this 
community  ;  everybody  churns.  Butter  sells 
for  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound  in  Sum¬ 
mer  to  30  and  35  cents  in  Winter. 

Elk  Lick,  Pa.  m.  e.  h. 

For  the  most  part  produce  is  purchased 
by  merchants  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  and  paid  for  in  trade.  The  prices 
paid  approximate  the  retail  prices,  varying 
only  a  cent  or  two  or  not  at  all  from  retail 
price.  The  merchant  counts  on  making 
his  profit  on  goods  sold  to  the  farmer. 
There  is  a  rapidly  growing  trade  develop¬ 
ing  between  farmers  and  city  dealers  who. 
on  account  of  the  big  demand  can  afford  to 
pay  in  cash  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
local  dealer  does  in  trade.  Cream,  eggs, 
butter,  fowls,  etc.,  are  thus  being  shipped 
into  the  large  centers  daily,  but  thus  far 
the  supply  has  been  inadequate  owing  to 
farmers  being  “wheat  crazy.”  Occasionally 
a  buyer  is  sent  out  to  collect  produce  from 
the  farmers  and  ship  to  a  produce  house  or 
a  big  merchant,  but  as  yet  this  practice  is 
not  regular.  Market  places  have  been 
erected  in  some  of  the  cities,  but  from  what 
can  be  learned  are  not  utilized  to  any  great 
extent.  On  the  whole  farmers  are  getting 
their  full  share  for  produce,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  more  are  not  going  into 
mixed  farming.  Butter  rules  now  here  at 
25  cents  a  pound.  Eggs  are  20  cents  per 
dozen.  Winter  prices  for  these  were  re¬ 
spectively  35.  aijd'  40  cents.  Vegetables  have 
ready  sale,  though  as  elsewhere  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  irregular  for  potatoes,  ranging  from 
25  or  30  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Qu’Appelle,  Sasnatcliewan.  c.  n.  f. 


When  vou  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THESE 

BOOKS 


FREE 


Before  You 
Buy  Any 
Ensiiage  Cutter 

Get  them  because 
hey  contain  facts 
you  need  to  know 
— facts  that  may  op¬ 
en  your  eyes  —  facts 
about  the  value  of 

ensilage  and  the  importance 
of  proper  cutting,  also  why  the 

BLIZZARD 

GUARANTEED  ENSILAGE 

gets  most  satisfactory  results  and  how 
it  cuts  the  cost  as  well  as  the  ensilage. 
The  most  economical  machine  of  its 
kind.  Less  power  runs  it.  Saves  the 
labor  of  one  operator.  You  can  feed 

it  and  manage  improved  wind  elevator  at  same 
time.  Knives  adjustable  while  machine  runs. 
Self-Feed  table.  Comes  in  three  parts  ready  for 
use.  Guaranteed.  40  years  on  market.  <t  Ha* 
received  highest  endorsements.  Write  for  The 
Evidence”  and  "Why  Silage  Pays”  also  Latest 
Catalog,  all  free. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

I  1426  West.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


LI  MAX  Eo 


0 

Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
I  H  Simplest,  safest,  most  depend- 
B  K  able  and  biggest  capacity  Blower 
Fnsilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
right.  Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  postal  toddy , 

Warsaw- Wilkinson  Co., 
f>0  II  phlnr.d  Avenue, 

Warsaw, 

N.  Y. 


silage 

utter 

BOOK 

FREE 

Send 
Name 
Now 


THINK  THIS  OVER 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGONS 

MAY  COST  MORE,  BUT 

THEY  ARE  WORTH  IT 

Ask  for  Catalog  "D” 

Built  Exclusively  for  Milkmen,  Bakers  and  Butchers 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 
other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 
in  our 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  invented 
the  Modem  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offerthe 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  "The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses. 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Cata¬ 

log. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 

TABLE--FULLY  guaranteed 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  all  wants  from 

5  to  15  H,  P.  Engines 


Fill  Your  Silo 
We  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting 
and  Silo  Filling  Machinery  for  over  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  us.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  the 
best  quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Note  the  new  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  the  feeding  rolls,  special  knife  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol¬ 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balance  maiQ  frame.  We  claim  largo  capa¬ 
city,  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  ease  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  this  type.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
the  asking.  We  also  manufacture  the  ROSS  SILO. 
The  E.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Springfield, O. 


150  Indiana  Silos 
Per  Day 

That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  anti  wo  have  the  material 
to  keep  going  til!  the  last  hill  of  corn 
is  cut.  Don’t  you  think  your  order 
would  be  safe  with  usf  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall, 

‘  AN  INDIANA  SILG 

Is  the  only  one  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’s  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  ono  to  save  your  late  and  Imma¬ 
ture  com  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  "The  Crops  That  Failed.” 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY. 

Tho  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the  world. 
Address  318  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  Silo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


8x20..  $62.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  for  Catalog  No. 14 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 
Write  tor  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  Univerrity  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUCH 

Air-tight  doors— highest  grade  lum¬ 
ber — permanent  ladder — best  con¬ 
struction — genuine  wood  preserva¬ 
tive-last  longer— perfect  ensiiage 
—easy  to  erect  and  sold  direct  to 
you— no  agents.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  You  can  buy  cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO„  Auburn,  Marne 


Concrete  Barns  and  Silos  Last  Forever 

THAT’S  a  strong 
statement,  hut, 
nevertheless  it’s 
true,  as  you  know, 
if  you  know  con¬ 
crete.  Why  use 
wood  when  you 
have  sand  and 
gravel  which,  when 
mixed  with  Port¬ 
land  Cement  and 
water,  will  give  you 
the  greatest  building  material  the  world  has  ever 
known.  ...  . 

If  you  need  a  Silo  build  with  concrete  blocks.  Make 
vour  own  block  at  odd  times. 

OUR  HERCULES  JUNIOR  BLOCK  MACHINES 
are  easy  to  operate  and  will  turn  out  the  very  finest 
blocks.’  With  them  you  can  build  a  Bilo  that  will 
stand  indefinitely.  Investigate.  Send  for  our  16-page 
illustrated  book  today.  It’s  free  to  you.  Ask  for 
catalogue  “E.” 

CENTURY  CEMENT  MACHINE  CO. 

219  Mill  Street  Rochester,  New  York 


wmM 


7  Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  bnt 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
Bolid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  Bide  table,  the  flexible  top  dis¬ 
tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
I  machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 

that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  did  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  427  Fargo  Street,  Batavia.  HL, 


1012. 
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The  Henyard. 


THAT  HEN  CONTEST. 

The  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  717, 
“What  Ten  Business  liens  Did,”  is  inter¬ 
esting,  but  it  fails  to  convince  me  that 
they  have  done  what  Dougan  claimed  for 
them.  My  old  cow  Peggy  in  eight  months 
has  given  milk  enough  to  come  to  $240  at 
the  regular  retail  price  of  six  cents  per 
quart,  which  is  not  a  fancy  price,  certainly 
not  as  fancy  as  45  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
eggs.  And  Peggy  is  not  a  high-priced  cow 
nor  a  purebred,  just  plain  cow.  If  I  fig¬ 
ured  as  Dougan  has  it  could  be  made  to 
make  a  better  showing,  something  like  this : 
Peggy's  milk  was  largely  used  by  babies, 
these  babies  have  largely  increas'd  in 
value,  hence  Peggy  should  have  the  credit, 
say  several  hundred  dollars  at  least.  Al¬ 
though  something  of  a  hen  man,  1  still  be¬ 
lieve  the  cow  to  be  ahead.  c.  e.  w. 

New  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  believe  the  figjires  given  in 
that  hen  article  are  correct.  What  did  the 
food  for  that  cow  cost?  At  the  price  given 
“Peggy"  would  have  to  give  8.000  pounds 
in  eight  months — not  at  all  a  remarkable 
yield.  As  for  the  value  of  these  babies, 
you  probably  could  not  buy  them  at  $500 
a  pound.  This  comparison  is  not  fair.  No 
charge  was  made  for  the  eggs  which  were 
put  into  the  incubators,  and  only  market 
price  was  charged  for  the  young  stock.  We 
shall  try  to  organize  a  new  contest  soon, 
and  perhaps  C.  13.  W.  will  want  to  enter. 


Chickens  and  Stable  Manure. 

Is  stable  manure  of  benefit  for  chickens 
to  scratch  in?  f.  o. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Chickens  obtain  a  considerable  amount 
of  food  from  the  undigested  remnants  of 
grain  found  in  stable  manure,  and  they 
certainly  seem  to  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  this  form  of  exercise  ;  it  has, 
also,  been  considered  their  privilege  for  so 
long  a  time  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
to  deprive  them  of  it  might  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  unwarranted  interference  with  their 
vested  rights.  As  to  its  being  a  physical 
benefit  to  them,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is, -whatever  may  be  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
enjoy  a  fresh  egg  for  breakfast.  m.  b.  d. 


Purebred  or  Mixed  Fowls. 

Will  the  chicks  hatched  from  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  eggs  be  purebred,  provided  the  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  and  rooster  arc  purebred, 
Where  two  Black  Minorca  hens  are  kept  in 
•  lie  same  pen?  G.  s.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  presence  of  Black  Minorca  liens  in 
the  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns,  with  a  Brown 
1/eghorn  male,  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
progeny  of  the  Brown  Leghorns,  and  the 
chicks  hatched  from  them  will  be  pure¬ 
bred  if  their  parents  are.  Any  chicks 
hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  Black  Minor- 
cas,  however,  will  be  half-breeds,  and  you 
run  considerable  risk  of  getting  both  the 
eggs  and  your  ideas  of  heredity  mixed  if 
you  hatch  from  your  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  a  Leghorn  Flock. 

I  have  1G0  yearlings  and  80  two-year-old 
hens,  and  about  1,000  chicks  ranging  in 
age  from  three  days  to  three  months,  all 
hatched  from  eggs  of  the  80  old  hens.  This 
flock  was  started  four  years  ago  last  month 
with  10  hens,  and  those  hens,  witli  plenty 
of  hard  work,  represent  the  total  cost  of  the 
present  flock.  Last  Winter  we  fed  a  feed 
called  "Lay  or  Bust”  but  this  Spring  have 
been  feeding  a  dry  mash  composed,  by 
xveight,  of  two  parts  bran,  one  part  each  of 
brown  middlings,  beef  scraps,  gluten,  corn- 
meal  and  one-half  oil  meal  or  linseed.  Oy¬ 
ster  shells  are  kept  before  the  hens  at  all 
times  and  so  is  this  dry  mash  and  hens 
have  free  range;  also  feed  eight  quarts  oats, 
five  quarts  wheat  qnd  five  quarts  cracked 
corn  daily;  in  two  feeds,  morning  and 
night.  Hens  laid  well  all  Winter  and  laid 
10,413  eggs  in  April  and  May.  The  breed 
is  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  Hens  are  not  lay¬ 
ing  as  well  now.  They  began  the  month 
with  174  and  to-day,  the  17th,  gave  us  125, 
but  there  is  an  epidemic  of  broodiness  in 
the  bunch,  for  which  25  are  in  confinement 
to-night.  Hens  are  kept  clean  and  are  free 
from  vermin  of  any  kind.  They  are  plump 
and  seem  to  bo  in  good  order  and  feeling 
well,  though  I  have  thought  they  were  not 
as  active  as  usual  lately.  In’  April  we 
notietd  a  few  with  a  purple  discoloration 
on  the  comb,  mostly  confined  to  the  blade. 
It  was  not  constant,  came  and  went ;  last 
month  it  was  more  general  and  this  month 
there  is  still  more  of  it.  Am  I  feeding 
too  much  of  something  or  is  there  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  get?  This  purple  tint 
comes  and  goes  and  some  days  is  hardly 
noticeable.  To  me  it  suggests  poor  circula¬ 
tion.  We  have  just  began  feeding  “split” 
milk  or  separator  milk.  This  is  fed  clab- 
berd  and  all  they  will  eat,  keep  it  before 
both  hens  and  chickens  at  ail  times.  Is 
this  economical — as  a  food  or  manner  of 
feeding — at  35  cents  per  hundred?  They 
eat  about  400  pounds  in  three  days.  Hens 
consume  about  100  pounds  per  day.  Some 
is  made  into  “Dutch  cheese”  for  smaller 
chicks.  Should  I  make  any  changes  in  my 
dry  mash  while  feeding  this  milk,  and  is  it 
best  to  give  them  all  they  will  take?  I 
have  been  feeding  milk  about  10  days. 

Underhill,  Vt.  L.  c.  a. 

The  results  that  you  have  obtained  are 
good  evidence  of  proper  management  of  your 
flock,  and  it  is  evident  that  you  need  little 
advice  as  to  their  care.  The  only  changes 
that  I  would  suggest  in  your  method  of 
feeding  would  be  to  cut  out  one-half  or 
more  of  the  beef  scrap  from  their  dry  mash 
while  you  are  giving  them  all  the  skim- 
milk  they  will  eat,  and  also  to  limit  the 
amount  of  clabbered  milk  given  the  young 
chicks,  as  they  are  apt  to  fill  up  on  this 
and  refuse  to  eat  as  much  grain  food  as 
they  need  for  their  proper  development.  I 
should  regard  35  cents  per  hundred  as  a 
rather  exorbitant  price  for  separator  skim- 
milk,  and  should  prefer  to  use  beef  scrap 
for  a  portion  of  their  high  protein  ration. 
Skim-milk  contains  a  little  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  protein,  while  a  good  grade  of 
beef  scrap  should  contain  60  per  cent  or 
more,  making  the  former  at  35  cents  per 
hundred  a  rather  expensive  source  of  this 
important  element  of  food.  It  doubtless 
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has  some  other  virtues,  however,  which 
gave  it  a  somewhat  higher  food  value 
than  its  protein  content  alone  would  indi¬ 
cate.  The  color  of  the  comb  is  a  good  in¬ 
dex  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fowl,  and  a 
permanent  discoloration  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  indicates  serious  disorder.  The  tem¬ 
porary  discoloration  that  you  mention 
would  suggest  to  me  the  possibility  that 
the  fowls  were  being  overfed  and  possibly 
not  getting  sufficient  exercise.  m.  b.  d. 


Fall-Hatched  Pullets’  Eggs. 

Having  seen  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  Fall  hatching  from  pullets’  eggs,  and 
having  tried  the  experiment,  I  think  that 
my  experience  may  be  of  interest  to  others. 
The  two  pullets  used  were  six  months  old 
when  mated.  September  14.  At  this  time 
they  weighed  5  Vi  and  six  pounds.  The 
cock  used  was  14  months  old  and  weighed 
seven  pounds.  As  these  birds  are  S.  C. 
W.  Orpingtons  they  were  considerably  under 
weight.  October  5,  24  eggs  were  set.  Test¬ 
ing  showed  100  per  cent  fertility.  Twenty 
chicks  hatched,  one  of  them  appeared  weak 
and  was  immediately  put  out  of  the  way. 
They  were  hatched  in  a  small  incubator  and 
brooded  in  a  “cold"  brooder.  They  were 
brought  into  the  house  nights  for  the  first 
10  days.  They  also  had  their  first  morning 
meal  indoors  for  10  day,s.  This,  however, 
was  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  artificial 
light  and  thus  lengthen  their  eating  hours, 
as  they  left  the  brooder  an  hour  earlier 
than  they  would  have  done  out  of  doors. 
After  the  tenth  day  they  were  left  in 
the  brooder  house  night  and  day.  Constant 
attention  was  necessary  because  of  the  fear 
of  chilling.  It  was  two  weeks  before  they 
could  be  trusted  to  use  their  brooder, 
and  the  credit  of  their  perfect  condition 
is  due  to  my  wife. 

At  eight  weeks  of  age  we  divided  them. 
10  cockerels  and  nine  pullets.  At  10  weeks 
five  of  the  cockerels  were  sold  as  broilers, 
four  of  them  were  kept  for  breeders  and  for 
Fall  showing.  Their  growth  at  this  time 
was  remarkable  and  they  seemed  capable 
of  eating  and  digesting  any  amount  of  food, 
which  built  up  large  frames  and  heavy 
plumage  rather  than  fat.  Their  capacity 
for  food  proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
with  the  pullets  as  the  Spring  came  on. 
We  should  have  changed  their  feed  earlier, 
for  two  or  three  of  them  developed  a 
slight  leg  weakness.  All  corn  was  taken 
from  their  ration  and  they  were  fed  almost 
entirely  on  oats  and  green  stuff  and  a 
little  green  bone.  All  log  trouble  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  thev  had 
lost  a  few  weeks  of  growth.  The  first  egg 
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from  those  pullets  was  laid  April  13.  They 
were  then  five  months  and  17  days  old. 
Within  two  weeks  they  were  all  laying. 
From  April  13  to  .Tune  13  the  nine  pullets 
laid  200  eggs.  At  seven  months  of  age 
the  pullets  weigh  from  five  to  six  pounds, 
the  cockerels  weigh  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds.  They  are  still  growing.  H.  b. 
Hempstead,  N.  YV 


Chickens  and  Mulched  Orchard. 

I  just  received  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  22, 
and  note  on  the  first  page  your  illustration 
Fig.  275  entitled  "Chickens  help  mulch  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  orchard.”  I  believe  it  is  a  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  fact  among  fruit  growers  that 
hens  disturb  mulch  in  apple  orchard,  dig 
it  up  and  let  it  dry  out.  The  mulch  theory 
is,  as  you  know,  that  the  mulch  should  lie 
undisturbed  that  it  may  hold  and  conserve 
the  moisture  and  also,  that  by  remaining 
undisturbed;  it  will  rot  away  at'  the  bottom, 
and  that  the  feeding  roots  will  come  up  to 
the  rich  humus  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  the  mulch.  All  of  these  results  would 
be  lost  if  the  mulch  were  scratched  and 
torn  around  by  chickens.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  statement  under  cut.  Fig.  275, 
that  chlcke’ns  help  mulch  culture  in  the 
orchard  is  incorrect  and  misleading,  and 
believe  that  in  fairness  to  the  much  method 
the  statement  should  be  corrected. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  l.  b.  yaple. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  much  truth  in  that. 
What  we  had  in  mind  was  that  poultry  in 
an  orchard — when  there  are  not  too  many 
— fertilize  the  grass  and  increase  its  growth. 
Grass  and  weeds  grow  to  great  size  whore 
chickens  run.  Of  course  when  confined  to 
pens  the  poultry  will  tear  up  and  destroy 
sod,  but  when  there  is  range  enough  the 
grass  growth  will  be  increased. 


Egg-Eating  Dog. — Solution  for  dipping 
egg  such  as  requested  could  be  made  by 
putting  two  tablespoonfuls  powdered  cay¬ 
enne  (rod)  pepper  into  six  or  eight  ounce 
bottle,  add  four  ounces  grain  alcohol ;  cork 
tightly,  shake  twice  daily  for  five  or  six 
days ;  strain  through  thin,  closely  woven 
cloth  into  cup.  Keep  well  covered  in  cold 
place  when  not  in  use  to  avoid  evapora¬ 
tion.  No  water  or  moisture  should  come 
in  contact  with  preparation  as  this  would 
precipitate  the  “oil  resin”  held  in  solution 
by  alcohol.  To  apply  solution  put  egg  in 
liquid,  lift  out  with  spoon,  hold  for  few 
moments  between  finger  and  thumb  till 
nearly  dry.  j.  T,  c. 

New  Jersey. 


Live  Stock  in  Sprayed  Orchard. 

T  have  an  old  apple  orchard  which 
would  seem  to  make  a  capital  place  when 
enclosed  for  both  pigs  and  chickens,  but 
would  materials  usually  contained  in  sprav 
for  apples  be  detrimental  to  the  chickens 
either  old  or  young?  j.  h. 

\Ve  have  answered  this  question  several 
times  and  have  had  some  discussion  of  it. 

hen  reasonable  care  is  taken  there  seem:; 
to  be  little  danger  that  spray  materials 
will  hurt  the  poultry. 


Guinea  Pigs. —  Referring  to  your  article 
on  page  717  concerning  what  10  business 
hens  did,  I  notice  that  no  estimate  has 
been  made  of  the  cost  of  labor,  and  that 
Mr.  Dougan's  principal  source  of  revenue 
comes  from  the  young  stock  that  he  was 
able  to  raise.  Under  similar  conditions  I 
believe  I  could  bent  his  record  with  a  pair 
of  guinea-pigs.  As  an  authority  please  read 
Mr.  Butler’s  book  entitled  “Pigs  is  Pigs." 

Michigan.  chart.es  staff. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  read  the  hook.  When 
we  start  that  new  contest  the  guinea-pig 
men  may  enter. 

For  a  good  many  years  frozen  meat  has 
been  brought  to  England  from  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  This  meat  is  frozen  solid 
and  thawed  out  upon  its  arrival  in  England. 
Heretofore  this  thawing  has  so  burst  the 
tissues  of  the  meat  that  it  was  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  fresh  meat.  Now  it  is 
said  a  new  process  for  taking  this  frost 
out  of  meat  has  been  discovered.  By  this 
process  the  thawing  is  done  so  that  tiie  tis¬ 
sues  are  not  destroyed,  and  in  many  cases 
such  meat  compares  favorably  in  appear¬ 
ance  with  fresh  British  meat. 

That  is  a  crisp,  concise,  excellent  letter 
from  R.  M.  N„  page  712,  lnit  will  live 
hours  labor  suffice  for  eight  or  nine  cows 
each  day,  and  what  about  labor  in  trans¬ 
porting  product  to  railroad  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  value  of  cows,  teams  and  other 
components?  When  we  have  settled  the 
question  of  large  or  small  farms,  and  it 
will  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  former,  thus 
economizing  labor,  machinery,  marketing, 
purchasing,  etc.,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  matter  of  farm  loans  be  adjusted, 
by  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  to  be 
placed  in  the  care  and  joint  responsibility 
of  the  farm  company,  issuing  stock  anil 
conducting  its  business  as  other  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  are.  it  seems  to  be  for 
gotten  that  such  banks  (so-called)  have 
existed  in  Russia  and  Germany  for  years, 
but  the  governments  in  each  case  have  had 
to  help  them  in  tight  times. 

Rhode  Island.  w.  williams. 


1\  D^IIR  YMAN;  You  can  bid  good-bye 

/  y  M  *°  troublesome,  tiresome ,  unsatisfactory 

job  of  mixing  your  dairy  rations.  At  last  a  ready-mixed, 
ready-to-feed  ration,  guaranteed  as  good  as — even  better  than — what  you  are 
now  using,  has  been  produced.  Here  it  is — “Larro-feed.” 

It  represents  the  best  skill  and  experience  of  the  world’ s  greatest  dairy 
rts.  It’s  the  ideal  feed  that  for  years  you’ve  been  looking  for — a  ready-to-feed 
that  is  absolutely  right!  You  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  its  high  grade  merit. 
i  free^  from  weed  seeds,  screenings,  oat  hulls,  corncobs, — floor  sweepings  or  fillers 
that  honest  through  and  through.  A  feed  so  uniform ,  so  perfectly  balanced ,  so 


A  Ready  Ration 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


Guaranteed  anai-vsis 
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taction  or  no  pay. 

Try  Larro-feed 

on  our  open,  liberal  Special 
Trial  Offer  right  now,  > 

at  our  risk.  (See  below.)  I 

You  have  everything 
to  gain — nothing 
to  lose. 
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Special  Trial  Offer! 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try  the 
new  Ready-lo-h  ced  dairy  ration — Larro-feed.  He  is 
.  authorized  to  sell  you  whatever  quantity  you  desire 

with  the  privilege  of  feeding  100  pounds  at  our  risk,  if  it 

does  not  please  you— does  not  produce  better  results— if  for 
any  reason  you  don't  like  it,  you  can  return  balance  of  your 
order  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  quibble  or  ques¬ 
tion.  i  ou  can  t  afford  not  to  accept  this  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  Larro-feed  will  do  for  you,  especially  when  we  prove  il  or  no  pay. 
DEALERS;  If  you  have  no  Larro-feed  In  stock  we  can  make  quick 
shipments  from  our  Eastern  warehouse  in  carloads  or  less 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Don’t  ship  produce  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  the  party  or  house  to 
which  you  are  shipping. 

The  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  the  Times  Building,  a 
loan  association  with  a  membership  of 
5.000,  mostly  people  of  slight  means,  was 
shut  up  as  insolvent  June  29  by  Supt. 
George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
Banking  Department.  The  deficit  aggregates 
$104,426.  The  total  liabilities  are  $2,519,- 
299  and  the  total  assets  $2,414,873.  Supt. 
Van  Tuyl  also  closed  the  New  York  Mort¬ 
gage  Company.  This  is  an  institution  for 
loaning  on  mortgages  which  has  offices  in 
the  Times  Building.  According  to  the 
Banking  Department  its  affairs  were  so  in¬ 
tertwined  with  those  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Company  that  the  closing  of  the  one 
necessitated  the  closing  of  the  other.  A 
third  company,  the  Columbia  Real  Estate 
Company,  closely  allied  with  the  other  two, 
with  oflices  in  the  same  building,  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  New  Jersey  and  does  a  real  es¬ 
tate  investment  and  developing  business, 
largely  in  Grantwood,  on  the  Palisades. 
Since  it  is  a  New  Jersey  concern  it  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
Banking  Department.  Supt  Van  Tuyl  is 
desirous  of  closing  this  third  company  also, 
as  he  asserts  that  it  would  be  unable  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  the  two  other  com¬ 
panies. 

Supt.  Van  Tuyl  took  hold  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Savings  and  Loan  Company  affairs 
June  29  in  time  to  save  for  its  creditors 
$40,000  which  otherwise  would  have  gone 
out  in  payment  of  dividends  due  on  July  1. 
This  payment  has  been  forbidden  by.  Mr. 
Van  Tuyl. 

The  failure  of  the  Loan  Company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Banking  Department,  was  due 
to  real  estate  speculation  through  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Real  Estate  Company,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  officers  of  the  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  and  also  through  individual  opera¬ 
tors  acting  as  dummies.  The  Banking  De¬ 
partment  has  been  keeping  a  close  watch 
upon  this  allied  trio  of  companies  for  al¬ 
most  a  year. —  Daily  paper. 

More  than  four  years  ago  we  re¬ 
fused  the  advertising  of  this  concern, 
and  many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the 
warnings  issued  in  this  department 
against  trusting  their  savings  to  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Our  attitude  was  largely  because  of  its 
affiliation  with  the  Columbia  Real  Estate 
Co.  This  company  followed  the  practice 
of  many  other  real  estate  concerns  by 
selling  debenture  bonds,  which  amount 
to  nothing  more  or  less  than  notes.  We 
further  found  that  the  officers  of  the 
Loan  Association  were  offering  induce¬ 
ments  to  its  depositors  to  transfer  their 
savings  from  the  Loan  Association  to 
these  notes  of  the  Real  Estate  Company. 
This  and  the  opportunity  which  the 
affiliation  of  the  two  concerns  offered 
the  officers  to  borrow  the  money  of  the 
Loan  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the 
speculative  real  estate  concern  we  re¬ 
garded  as  a  danger  to  depositors.  The 
above  report  justifies  the  fears  we  have 
entertained  and  the  warnings  we  have 
given  during  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

I  am  enclosing  you  fertilizer  contract 
with  the  Farmers’  United  Chemical  Co.  of 
Reading.  Pa.  You  will  note  that  the  prices 
are  for  delivered  my  station.  I  bought  one- 
half  ton.  14  per  cent  acid  goods  and  200 
pounds  each  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  potash  ;  sent  them  check  in  full  and 
told  them  to  pay  freight  charges.  You  will 
note  by  the  enclosed  freight  bill  that  I  had 
charges  to  pay.  Now  I  have  written  them 
twice  asking  them  to  refund  the  freight 
charges  to  me.  They  have  not  as  much  as 
answered  my  letters.  See  if  you  can  stir 
them  up  for  me.  M.  b.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

Reports  from  attorneys  having  claims 
against  this  concern  are  that  F.  K.  Walt, 
Jr.,  who  seems  to  conduct  the  United 
Chemical  Co.,  is  entirely  irresponsible, 
and  under  the  circumstances  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  for  recovery  on  the  claim. 
The  freight  charges  on  this  shipment  is 
only  a  small  item,  but  we  are  giving  the 
experience  of  this  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber  for  the  purpose  of  saving  others 
from  the  peculiar  methods  of  this  con¬ 
cern. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  reference  to 
page  614,  and  again  to  page  664,  that  a 
subscriber  in  Canada  sent  $60  to  E.  F. 
McAvoy  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  April, 
1911,  for  some  poultry,  and  was  never 
able  to  get  either  the  birds  or  the  money 
returned.  For  six  months  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  even  a  reply  to  his  letters. 
When  The  R.  N.-Y  took  it  up,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  return  of  the  money,  some 
inferior  birds  were  shipped  after  the 
breeding  season  of  the  second  year,  and 
more  than  a  year  after  the  birds  were 
ordered  and  paid  for.  Now  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Avoy  neglects  to  make  us  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct  of  the  case.  We 
advise  suit  to  recover  the  $60.  Recent 
inquiry  developed  the  information  that 
he  is  himself  apparently  without  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility;  and  that  he  is  not 
known  to  have  anything  against  which 
a  claim  could  be  enforced  against  him¬ 
self  personally.  It  is  said  that  the 
property  is  in  the  name  of  his  wife; 
but,  if  so,  he  was  evidently  acting  in 
these  transactions  as  the  agent  of  his 


wife,  and  it  would  seem  that  she  should 
be  included  in  an  action  to  recover.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  discuss 
such  matters.  Mr.  McAvoy  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  would 
be  more  in  our  line  and  more  agreeable 
to  us  if  we  could  be  doing  him  a  service 
rather  than  censuring  his  business 
methods ;  but  he  is  inviting  trade  and 
remittances  from  other  subscribers  and 
the  public  generally,  and  for  that  reason 
his  conduct  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  concern.  We  receive  too 
many  complaints  from  his  customers  to 
reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
a  customer  invites  annoyance  and  loss 
in  sending  him  orders  and  remittances. 

The  enclosed  circular  letter  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Poultry  &  Egg  Co.,  of  175  Chambers 
St.,  New  York,  was  received  through  the 
mail  and  the  quotations  are  better  than  I 
have  received  from  another  house.  What 
is  their  standing?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  dated  June 
8,  and  quotes  24  cents  for  fancy  whites, 
and  states  that  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  selling  at  one  cent  over  quotations; 
fancy  gathered  browns  are  quoted  at 
22  cents.  Another  subscriber  from  New 
York  State  writes  that  he  shipped  a 
crate  of  eggs  to  the  Western  Poultry 
&  Egg  Co.,  on  June  3  and  10  days  later 
received  returns  at  17  cents  per  dozen. 
This  subscriber  states  that  two  other 
neighbors  shipped  at  the  same  time  and 
received  practically  the  same  price.  The 
shipper  claims  the  eggs  were  first-class 
and  a  week  before  received  24  cents 
per  dozen.  Still  another  subscriber, 
this  one  from  Pennsylvania  writes : 

Sometime  ago  I  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  the  Western  Poultry  &  Egg 
Co.,  of  New  York.  In  response  I  sent  them 
two  cases  (60  dozen)  fancy  white  eggs. 
Every  one  of  these  eggs  was  laid  by  a  S.  C. 
Black  Minorca  or  S.  C.  White  Leghorn, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  more  than  two 
days  old  when  I  shipped  them.  They  were 
two  as  fine  cases  of  eggs  as  ever  left  my 
place.  Not  hearing  from  them  at  the  end 
of  a  week  I  wrote  and  asked  for  my  money, 
when  they  sent  me  a  check  for  $9.24  for 
the  two  crates  of  fancy  white  eggs  I  had 
shipped  them,  which  was  15  2-5  cents  a 
dozen.  I  could  have  received  21  cents  a 
dozen  for  these  eggs  at  my  door.  As  an 
excuse  for  the  ridiculous  price  they  gave 
me,  they  said  that  my  eggs  were  very  poor 
stock.  This  was  all  the  satisfaction  1  could 
get  from  them,  which  I  know  is  not  true. 

I  think  this  an  outrageous  way  of  doing 
business.  f.  g.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  record  speaks  for  itself. 
The  concern  has  no  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  that  we  are  able  to  discover  and 
the  above  record  may  prove  of  service 
to  those  who  are  tempted  to  ship  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  promises  of  high  prices. 

The  Surety  Company,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  wants  to  open  a  sale  of  a  new 
property  in  New  Jersey,  and  starts  off 
with  the  old  trick  of  offering  a  lot  free 
for  advertising  purposes.  I  seem  to  be 
on  the  “sucker  list”;  but  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  taking  the  bait.  Those  who 
do  will  probably  find  the  barb  in  the 
hook  later  on. 

The  Telepost  Co.  of  Illinois,  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  the  Telepost  Co.,  recently  went 
into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff.  This 
was  one  of  the  stocks  exploited  by  the 
Sterling  Debenture  Corporation.  For 
about  three  years  we  have  been  warning 
our  people  against  this  scheme.  It  has 
taken  longer  for  this  than  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bubble  to  burst;  but  there  never 
was  any  doubt  about  the  final  result. 
We  doubt  if  any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are 
holding  any  of  the  collapsed  wind  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  now 
holds  that  promoters  are  civilly  liable 
for  losses  sustained  by  investors  who 
part  with  their  money  relying  on  false 
and  fraudulent  claims  of  the  promoter. 
You  must  not  consider  from  this  that 
you  are  safe  to  hand  over  your  money 
to  any  slick-tongued  promoter.  To  get 
it  you  would  have  to  go  into  court  and 
prove  the  fraudulent  claims ;  and  when 
you  got  your  judgment,  you  might  find 
that  the  promoter  did  not  have  a  dollar 
that  you  could  reach. 

The  case  under  review  by  the  court 
was  the  United  States  Independent  Tel¬ 
ephone  Co.,  which  sold  stock  through  a 
prospectus  of  the  romantic  financial 
type.  The  stock  of  the  company  au¬ 
thorized  was  $4*1 ,000,000,  the  assets  of 
which  cost  the  promoters  $250,000, 
turned  over  to  it  by  the  New  York  In¬ 
dependent  Telephone  Co.  In  turn  the 
assets  behind  this  stock  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  bought  from  another  concern 
for  $5,000,  and  consisted  of  a  burglar 
alarm  and  an  application  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  system  which  had  not  been 
granted.  We  recount  this  with  no  con¬ 
cern  for  the  company  or  special  griev¬ 
ance  against  these  particular  promoters, 
but  to  show  inexperienced  investors  the 
dilution  of  values  behind  these  promo¬ 
tion  stocks.  j.  j.  0. 


A  New  Hampshire  Hen  Farm. 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  Boston  Globe. 
Some  years  ago  you  wrote  up  tbe  hen  part 
of  it.  Last  week  I  had  a  man  firing  my 
engine  who  used  to  work  for  Mr.  Haywood. 
He  said  the  orchard  was  veTy  rocky  ;  that 
there  were  thousands  of  hens  in  it  in  small 
houses,  not  allowed  outside  of  the  house 
until  sent  to  market.  Land  is  so  rocky 
that  it  could  not  be  cultivated,  that  all  the 
hen  manure  was  spread  under  the  trees ; 
that  he  bad  seen  hay  nearly  as  high  as  a 
horse’s  back  and  that  the  trees  grew  so 
rank  that  they  had  to  take  a  crop  of  hay 
off  the  land,  that  is,  two  crops,  hay  and 
apples.  F*  p-  B- 

Massachusetts. 

This  article  referred  to  the  Hayward 
farm  in  New  Hampshire.  We  described  it 
some  years  ago.  At  that  time  about  6,000 
hens  or  pullets  were  kept.  No  chicks  were 
raised.  Each  Fall  a  stock  of  pullets  was 
bought  in  Northern  New  England  and 
brought  to  this  farm.  They  were  put  in 
small  A-shaped  houses  somewhat  like  the 
Mapes  house  which  was  recently  pictured. 
The  pullets  were  hopper  fed  and  remained 
in  the  house  until  the  following  Summer, 
or  nearly  one  year.  Then  they  were  taken 
out  and  sold  at  live  weight  and  pullets  put 
in  their  place.  The  manure,  as  stated,  is 
put  in  the  apple  orchards,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  out  great  crops  of  hay.  The 
trees  make  a  remarkable  growth.  \ve 
understand  that  the  business  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  by  Miss  Hayward,  and  that  it  has 
grown  so'  large  than  30  men  are  required  at 
times  to  do  the  work. 


EARLY  PULLETSandHENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders 
Hens  and  Cocks  $1  each. 

MT.  PLEASANT  POULTRY  FARM,  Havre.de  Grace,  Maryland 


BABY  CHICKS  8&C  EACH 

From  Free  Kange  Selected 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  ROCK  PARTRIDGE 
COCHIN,  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 

lO  HENS,  1  COCK . $25.00 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

D.  0.  GHIX  9  AND  (Oc.  EACH 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED,  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  9c, 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mas*. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  HATCHING5  'eggs 

Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Young  and  old 
stock  at  attractive  prices.  Best  laying  strains. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Scaly  Leg.— On  page  415,  regarding 
scalv  legs,  I  wish  to  advise,  "for  the  sake 
of  the  biddies,’’  that  M.  B.  D.  has  left  out 
the  very  important  part  of  the  kerosene 
formula,'  and  if  used  as  he  directs  will  99 
times  out  of  a  hundred  blister  the  legs 
badlv  and  invariably  the  feet.  Fill  a  pail 
two-thirds  full  of  water  and  then  pour 
just  enough  kerosene  on  top  of  the  water 
to  cover  the  top  surface  of  the  water,  dip 
the  legs  down  through  the  oil  into  the 
water  up  to  within  say  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  feathers ;  if  the  feet  blister 
grease  them  well  with  vaseline.  The 
water  will  as  a  rule  prevent  blistering  un¬ 
less  repeated  too  often  ;  about  two  or  three 
days  apart  is  all  right.  If  the  scales  are 
very  bad  you  may  have  to  take  a  penknife 
and  with 'the  point  of  the  blade  carefully 
pull  off  the  dead  scales  and  clean  out 
the  cavities  under  them.  After  applying 
the  treatment  three  or  four  times,  if  you 
should  draw  blood  or  pull  off  a  piece  of 
skin,  put  on  plenty  of  vaseline  and  it  will 
not  harm  the  bird  and  will  heal  in  a  day 
or  so ;  however,  if  you  are  careful  this 
will  not  happen,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  bird  will  lie  still  on  her  side  for 
you  to  do  the  work,  seeming  almost  to 
know  that  you  are  trying  to  relieve  her 
of  these  pests.  Another  good  remedy  is 
equal  parts  of  denatured  (wood)  alcohol 
and  lard  or  vaseline.  Melt  the  lard  and 
then  stir  them  together ;  you  will  have  to 
stir  it  up  well  every  time  you  use  it.  Pour 
out  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  rub  on 
the  birds’  legs  once  a  day  for  a  week  or 
every  other  day  for  10  days  and  skip  a  few 
days  and  repeat  for  a  few  days. 

New  York.  G.  w.  P. 


We  have  had  at  least  a,  dozen  letters 
from  people  giving  the  "hot  egg’’  remedy 
for  a  dog  that  steals  eggs.  It  consists  iu 
boiling  an  egg  “soft,”  and  while  it  is  boil¬ 
ing  hot  opening  the  dog’s  mouth,  putting 
the  egg  inside  and  then  holding  the  jaws 
together !  We  should  not  mention  this 
cruel  “remedy’’  if  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
common.  It  may  be  effective,  but  it  is  cruel 
and  iu  our  neighborhood  would  lead  to 
arrest  for  cruelty  to  animals. 


Egg-Eating  Dog. — In  answer  to  query  of 
M.  B.  D.,  Maryland,  would  say  if  he  will 
put  about  two  bad  eggs  in  the  nest  for  the 
dog  it  will  effect  a  cure  that  is  lasting. 
New  York.  M.  R.  W. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES-^'K1:1  S&.s^ 

culars  Free.  J.  E.  Willmarth,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


WANTEB-IGG  YOUNG  COCKERELS 

not  over  two  months  old,  for  caponizing.  State  price. 

THOMAS  F.  CASHMAN,  Berlin,  Conn. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  H.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGKORNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15.  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  lCstab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


FOR  SALE 

500  S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS— $1 .00  EACH 

Write  “FARMLE1GH,”  Carmel,  New  York 


Ral-kir  G.W.  Leghorns,  Barred 

•Do-Dy  LI11CKS  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Strong, 
livable.  From  vigorous,  thoroughbred,  range 
breeders.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  WESLEY  GRIN  NELL,  Sodus,  New  York' 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  n A Y-fll  11  PHIY  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  ON  UAT’ULU  UnlA  BROODER  included 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS.  N.  Y. 

nnill  TPYMCU— Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUUL  I  n  1  men  Catalog  describ. 


EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 


MARIETTA,  PA. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  batching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y,. 


that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — "What  &  How 
to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes 
Free  !  Send  sketch  or  model 
Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C. 


&misi 

for  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman, 


The  hlgh-prO' 
duclng  cow, 
"Mtiella  Maid  i 
6th”,  on  the  / 
Armstrong  / 
5  farm,  where?' 
S  the  Tubular^ 
p  is  used.  1 


FROM  DEBT  TO  $20,000 

Uses  SHARPLES  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  Exclusively 

~  That,  and  more,  is  what  J.  F. 
Armstrong  &  Sons,  of  Austin- 
burg,  Ohio,  have  done.  Like 
other  shrewd  farmers,  they 
have  succeeded  because  they 
know  profit  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  first  cost. 

Like  others  making  most  money  from 
dairying,  the  Armstrongs  chose  the  Tubular 
in  preference  to  all 
others  because  the 

contains 

_  disks  or 

athercontraptions,  has  twice  the  skimming  force  of  other 
separators,  skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pays  a 

profit  no  other  can  pay.  Mr.  Armstrong  says:  1  %^Tho  OnlyPleo# 

“Austinburg,  O.,  May  29,  1912. — The  1/  '  in  Dairy 

Sharpies  Tubular  has  done  fine  work  all  IK  \  Tubular 

the  time.  J.  F.  Armstrong.”  m  1  m  ^  *a'”* 

Now  you  understand  why  owners  of  other 
separators  are  discarding  their  machines  by 
carloads  for  Tubulars.  Follow  the  example  of 
the  Armstrongs  and  the  many  others  who  have 
succeeded.  Buy  a  Tubular  for  the  sake  of 
force,  easy  cleaning  and 


double  skimming 
all  the  profits. 


Want  a  free  trial?  Want 

to  exchange  your  present  sep- 
arator  in  part  payment  for  a 
Tubular?  You  can  do  either. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  ill. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Tnronto.Can.:  Winnineg.Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Get  quick 
reply  by 
asking  for 
Catalog  153 
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Blackberries,  qr . 07 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . Do 

Currants,  qt . 07 

Muskmelons,  s’11,  bti .  1.25 

California  crate .  2.00 

Watermelons,  100 . 35.00 

DllllCI)  FRUITS 

Apples,  erap  , choice,  1011 . .09 

Common  to  goon . 07 

Chops.  100  lbs  .  2.00 

Raspberries . 26 

VKGKTA  HUES 

Potatoes — Old.  bbl .  1.50 

Southern,  new,  bhl .  1,50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bushel . 75 

Asparagus,  Green,  do/.  . 2.00 

White . 40 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.00 

New.  100  bunches .  1.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . 50 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate . 75 

Lettuce.  bbl  bkt .  25 

Sweet  corn,  Southern.  100 . 75 

Lima  beans.  Southern,  bkt .  LUO 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 50 

Texas,  bu . 25 

Peppers.  Southern,  carrier .  LOO 

Jersey,  box  . • .  2.00 

Peas.  Jeisey,  bn .  1.00 

Western  N.  Y .  1.25 

Radishes,  14  lb.  bkt . . . 75 

String  Keans,  bu . 50 

Spinach,  bbl . 75 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 50 

Egg  Plants,  Southern,  bbl .  1.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.  Carrier . 50 

Maryland  and  Del . 65 
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Jersey,  box . 

@ 

200 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 

.15 

© 

.45 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.08 

© 

.13 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.30 

@ 

.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 

.23  to 

.26 

bowls  . 

.14 

r(f 

.15 

Boosters . 

09 

10 

Ducks . 

42 

<& 

44 

Geese . 

.09 

to 

40 

Turkeys . . 

.12 

(a) 

43 

Guineas,  pair .  . 

.50 

(& 

.60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkevs.  best . 

.21 

© 

.22 

Common  to  Good . 

.11 

@ 

48 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

© 

.35 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

.25 

@ 

.28 

Roasters . 

49 

■») 

.20 

Fowls . 

.14 

@ 

.16 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

.50 

@  3.75 

c. 
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HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 2700  to  28.00 

No.  2 . 22.00  ®  25.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  to  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  to  20  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12.00  to  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 8.00  to  9.UU 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.00  ®  9.00 

Bulls .  4.50  @5.25 

Cows  . .  . .  2.50  ®  5.60 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  6.00  @  8.50 

Culls .  5  00  to  6.50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  ®  4.50 

Lambs .  5.50  to  8.25 

Hogs . 7.00  to  8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.20  to  ... 

No.  2.  Red .  1.16  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.16  ®  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 75  to  .82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 55  @  .59 

Barley,  choice  .  1.15  @  1.25 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.95 

Middling  Gulf .  12.20 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  11.85 

Good  Middling .  12.90 
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Pawing. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  colt  that  paws 
continually  in  the  stable  during  the  night. 
What  can  I  do  to  remedy  it?  k.  m.  j. 

Let  the  colt  occupy  a  box  stall  and  see 
that  most  of  his  hay  is  allowed  at  night,  so 
that  he  will  have  plenty  to  eat.  Keep 
his  bowels  active  by  feeding  laxative  feed, 
such  as  roots  or  grass.  Rats  and  mice  ill 
the  stable  often  make  horses  restless.  Do 
away  witli  such  a  cause.  In  chronic  paw¬ 
ing  worms  may  be  suspected,  and  medicine 
should  be  given  for  their  destruction  if 
they  are  seen  to  pass  in  the  manure. 

A.  S.  A. 

Tumor. 


about  a  year, 
mend  for  it? 

Better  let  the 
cancerous  tumor 


_  _ _  -q  We  have  a  cow  with  a  large  lump  on 
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lump  alone,  for  if  it  is  a 
eraoval  will  he  followed 


MARKETS 

W  holesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  July  6,  1912. 

B OTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27 

Good  to  Choice . !!!!!!  25 

Lower  Grades  . 23 

8tute  Dairy,  best . .26 

Common  to  Good . 22 

Factory . !!."!'”  19 

Packing  Stock .  48 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market,  firm  at  25*4  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27*6  cents 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  28  cents. 
EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice .  25  @ 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . '  g[  @ 

Common  to  Good . .  ® 

Western,  best . ’’  .22  @ 

Crider  grades . ,15  ^ 

Checks  and  dirties . 10 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best .  14 

Common  to  Good .  11 

8kims . 04 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50 

Medium .  4  30 

. . 4.30 

Yellow  Eye .  4.30 

Red  Kidney . .  4  00 

White  Kidney . ’’’  5.35 

Lima.  California . !!!.  .  640 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 35 

Common  to  Good .  ’  30 

Pacific  Coast . 33 

Old  Stock . 42 

German  Crop  ... .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,6b 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Southern,  new,  bbl .  1  00 

Mil  and  Del  ,  bu .  40 

Strawberries,  Western  N  .Y . 07 

Up-river . 08 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 1.00 

Plums.  Southern,  crate .  10!) 

Md.  and  Del.  qt .  01 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt . .39 

Goosebe rri es,  qt . .06 

Huckleberries,  qt . .08 
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by  return  of  the  tumor,  and  a  host  of 
other  tumors  of  like  sort  will  be  likely 
to  crop  up  along  the  courses  of  the  lymph¬ 
atic  vessels  of  the  body,  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally.  Such  metastatic  tumors  are  in¬ 
curable  and  an  affected  cow  should  not  be 
ued  for  dairying.  If  possible  have  an  ex¬ 
amination  made  by  a  graduate  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 

Cow  with  Cough. 

Is  there  any  danger  of  tuberculosis  de¬ 
veloping  as  soon  as  a  cow  coughs,  or 
whether  a  cow  might  cough  some  time  with¬ 
out  any  signs  of  sickness?  I  bought  a  cow 
three,  months  ago  and  she  keeps  on  cough¬ 
ing  little  by  little,  but  not  steadily,  cough¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  as  though  she  had 
something  in  her  throat.  Is  there  some 
way  to  test  my  cow  for  tuberculosis  my¬ 
self,  of  course  obtaining  correct  results? 

Connecticut.  p.  r. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  and  may  or 
may  net  be  due  to  tuberculosis,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  is  best  to  test  with  tuberculin  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  disease  is  or  is  not 
present.  Have  the  test  made  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  so  that  it  will  be  reliable.  We  do 
nofi  believe  in  unprofessional  testing  by  the 
owner.  A.  s.  A. 

Indigestion. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  three- year-old  colt? 
Her  urine  is  scanty,  whitish  in  color  and 
fairly  thick,  and  has  been  that  way  for 
about  a  year.  She  is  not  as  thrifty  as 
she  should  be;  is  well  stabled  and  well  fed. 

I  have  given  her  some  turpentine  and 
quite  a  lot  of  saltpetre  and  rosin,  but  with 
very  little  effect,  if  any;  a  teaspoonful  a 
cay. 

Pennsylvania  r.  r.  w. 

Saltpeter,  rosin  and  turpentine  should  not 
be  given  in  such  cases,  as  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  kidneys,  and  were  there 
anything  the  matter  there  such  medicines 
would  not  be  indicated.  It  is  indigestion 
that  causes  the  abnormal  condition  of  the 
urine.  Work  or  exercise  the  filly  every  dav 
Have  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian. 
Clip  the  hair  from  belly  to  a  line  with 
place  where  breast  collar  and  breeching 


straps  would  come,  and  also  from  legs 
above  knees  and  hocks.  Allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Cut  the  grain  feed  in  halt 
and  add  carrots.  Feed  mixed  hay.  In 
feed  twice  daily  mix  a  tablesp<*mful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal  and  one  part  each  of  powdered  nux 
vomica,  hydrastis  and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

a.  s.  A. 

Knuckling. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  horse,  which  seems 
weak  In  his  back  knuckles ;  he  does  not 
knuckle  while  driving,  but  after  hard 
work  or  long  drives  he  stands  on  three 
legs,  resting  first  one  hind  leg,  then  the 
other,  on  the  toe  with  knuckle  turned  over. 
Could  you  give  me  any  remedy? 

New  Jersey.  <  w.  j.  a. 

Give  horse  a  box  stall  In  stable  and  keep 
him  off  board  floors.  Exercise  him  every 
day.  Three  times  a  day  hand  rub  the  hind 
fetlocks  thoroughly,  then  wrap  In  cotton 
batting  and  bandage  snugly. 

a.  8.  A. 

Hidebound  Mare. 

I  have  just  got  a  small  mare  which  Is 
hidebound.  Will  you  tell  mo  how  to  feed 
her  to  overcome  it?  She  is  quite  old;  I 
don’t  know  what  age,  hut  she  eats  well 
and  is  a  good  driver.  She  is  being  used 
for  a  driving  horse  now  and  expect  to  use 
her  for  cultivating  in  the  Summer. 

New  Jersey.  w.  j.  r. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  she  properly 
masticates  her  feed.  Mix  a  quart  of 
blackstrap  molasses  with  three  quarts  of 
hot  water  and  stir  among  cut  hay,  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  bran.  Feed  this  night 
and  morning,  with  whole  oats  at  noon  and 
long  hay  at  night.  a.  s.  a. 

Contagious  Ophthalmia. 

We  have  two  cows  that  are  afflicted 
with  eye  trouble.  A  little  while  ago  one 
cow  came  home  at  night  with  one  eye  run¬ 
ning  water  continually,  and  then  a  white 
film  came  over  it ;  now  the  other  eye  is  do¬ 
ing  the  same,  and  later  one  of  our  best 
cows  appeared  with  the  same  trouble.  It 
seems  a  white  spot  forms  on  one  corner  of 
the  eye  and  gradually  spreads  over  all.  I 
have  an  idea  they  are  going  blind  from  it. 
We  put  peroxide  in  the  eyes  and  washed 
them  out  with  eastile  soap  and  water.  The 
pasture  they  run  in  has  some  wild  -rose 
bushes  and  thorn  bushes ;  we  thought  that 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

New  York.  j.  p.  r. 

Isolate  the  cows,  as  the  disease  spreads 
by  contagion.  Darken  the  stable.  Feed 
light,  laxative  rations.  Twice  daily  bathe 
the  eyes  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
boric  acid  and  each  other  day  puff  between 
eyelids  a  little  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
finely  powdered  calomel  and  boric  acid. 

a.  s.  A. 

Mange. 

I  have  a  mare  that  took  some  kind  of 
skin  disease  last  fall ;  It  seemed  to  be 
Irritable,  as  she  would  rub  herself  until 
the  hair  was  off.  I  doctored  with  liniment 
and  thought  she  was  going  to  get  well,  but 
she  Is  worse  now  than  ever  and  two  of 
my  other  horses,  I  think,  have  taken  the 
same  disease.  I  have  seven  horses ;  I  have 
not  been  careful  about  which  stall  I  kept 
them  In.  Do  you  think  it  Is  contagious, 
and  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  It? 

D.  J.  M. 

As  the  disease  has  spread  to  three  horses 
It  Is  evidently  mange  and  therefore  con¬ 
tagious,  being  due  to  a  parasitic  mite. 
Clip  the  horses  and  wash  with  a  1-100 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip ;  then  rub  In 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Every  three  days  ap¬ 
ply  to  affected  spots  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  sulphur  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cool  tar  dip  shaken  up  In  a  pint  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Give  each 
horse  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning,  after  a 
few  smaller  doses  to  start  the  treatment, 
as  this  medicine  acts  on  the  skin  and  has¬ 
tens  recovery.  a.  s.  a. 
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DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST  ENGINE  FOR  YOU 
Government  test  shows  lowest  fuel  consumption  with 
greatest  power.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y- 

Or  Onr  Factory  ( £•  181  S!"  *7  York’  N.Y. 

Sales  .tcentH  i  n„  &  ^  I'itney,  Portland,  Maine 


The  dairymen  of  this  locality  are  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  up-to-date  class  of  farmers,  but 
as  to  their  being_  satisfied  with  the  present 
returns  of  the  dairy  no  real  live  farmer  was 
ever  satisfied  with  anything.  Owing  to 
location  the  milk  here  has  to  be  made  up 
into  butter,  cheese  and  milk  products,  hut 
as  the  present  prices  compare  well  with  the 
milk  shipping  and  condensing  dairies  there 
should  be  no  real  cause  for  complaint. 

Java  Village,  N.  Y.  f.  u  b. 


1).  M.  Iloug-h,  402  \V.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

SPEGIAI  <ifll  II— High  class  breeding  stock’ 
OrCUIML  oHLl  Pm.e  bred  s_  c  White  Leg. 

horns.  E.  A.  WHITE,  North  Granby,  Conn. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  S;  SSffi 
PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS W’l'iif,'* 

dottes,  Barred  Rocks,  Eggs  $1.50 — 15;  Imported 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Eggs  $2.50—15.  Catalog 
gratis  F.  >1  ■  PHKSCOTT,  Kivertlale,  N.  J. 

SQUAB  BREEDERS  FOR  5ALE 

1  The  best  strain  of  big,  fast-working  Homers.  Pro- 
1  duce  squabs  that  satisfy  the  most  particular  trade. 
$1,011  per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverheari,  N  Y. 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  SI.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meals.  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

PEACHES  BERRIES 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

LOCAL  AGENTS  can  make  good  money  selling  patented 

specialty  next  30  days.  Sells  readily,  big  com- 
mission.  QUIGLEY  3  CO.,  Pori  Richmond,  S  I.,  New  York 

CINE  IJTTEH  POULTRY  FARMS  for  sale 

1  near  M  lami,  Walter  Waldin  Investment  Co..  Miami,  Fla. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 

Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  ami  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  tree,  M.  L,  VEASEV,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

1A/E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

"  ?n  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

FOR  DIEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  8  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Buildino,  Chicago.  III. 

DFI  AWARF  Beautifully  Illustrated  booklet 
r/jjAii-A  tt  tHYL  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

ESTATE  MUST  BESETTLED 

Farm  of  115  acres,  eight-room  house,  basement  barn, 
other  outbuildings,  two  orchards,  two  horses, 
two  cows,  forty  sheep,  crops,  mower,  rake,  plow, 
harrow,  harness  and  small  tools.  Price,  $3,000; 
$2,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  HALL’S  FARM 
AGENCY,  Elmira,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  and  TIMBER  LANDS 

Improved  and  unimproved;  $5.00  an  acre  and  up. 
Rich  land;  heavy  crops;  healthy  climate;  happy 
farmers.  Colonial  homes.  Catalog  freo.  B  T 
Watkins  &Co.,  28  North  Ninth  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

A  responsiide  firm  dealing  in  farms 
throughout  Now  York  State.  Refer¬ 
ence  on  request.  Catalog  sent  to 
prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 

736  Press  Bldg,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

DO  YOU  WEED  FARM  HELP? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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HO  T-DR  Y-DVS  TV  JVL  V 

Right  now  when  you  need  lots  of  water  and  need  it  &  „  J 

mighty  bad  we  are  making  a  hot  weather  Special 
of  this  wonderful  Gray  Pumping  Engine  at 

33 


$  Complete — Water 

Cooled — Wired  Up 
Ready  to  Run 

Engine  is  a  marvel  at  pumping  jobs _ 

great  economy — runs  for  a  cent  an 
hour  —will  actually  pay  for  itself  in  six 
months  at  pumping  water  only. 


Here's  the  Gray  Special 
Pumper  belted  up  to 
Gray  Pump  Jack,  ready 
tor  business — the  hand¬ 
iest —  easiest  and  most 
economical  pumping 
outfit  on  the  market. 

Big  Stock  Ready 
Immediate 
Shipments 


Poes  many  other  jobs  for  the  farmer— spraying— running 
all  the  small  machines.  High  grade  in  every  detail- 
delivers  big  power— starts  easy— no  gas  engine  experience 
needed  to  run  them  does  the  work  of  a  big,  husky  man 
for  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

I™.,  lr,'  a<,i,diti°1?.  to  t,lis  wonderful  pumper 
oLLLCT  FROM  the  Gray  line  consists  of  all  sizes  of 
„  ,  stationary  engines  up  to  36  H.P.  There’s 

a  Gray  for  every  job  and  every  engine  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  complete  electric  lighting  outfits  for  country 
homes. 


30  DAYS' 
TRIAL 


Try  any  Gray  engine  for  30  days  at  your  own 
work.  Give  it  severe  tests  for  economy — 
power  and  easy  starting.  If  not  O.  K.  ship 
the  engine  back  and  we  pay  the  freight. 

Write  today  and  get  a  free  copy  of  our  big 
BOOK  FREE  engine  book  S.”  Ask  for  Special  Folder 
“S  36”  telling  about  our  Hot  Weather 
Special  Engine  Proposition. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

784  U.  S.  Motors  Building' Detroit,  Mich. 


New  HUDSON  “37” 


The  Masterpiece  0/48  Engineers.  They  Had  a  Hand 
in  Building  200,000  Cars  of  97  iV ell  Known  Ad akes 


Don’t  Fail  to  See  This  Car 


In  the  HUDSON  “37”  is  expressed  the  com¬ 
bined  skill  and  experience  of  the  greatest  body  of 
automobile  engineers  in  the  industry. 

These  men  represent  the  training  of  the  greatest 
factories  in  the  world.  They  have  learned  what 
experience  has  taught  the  97  principal  makers  of 
Europe  and  America. 

They  were  active,  important  members  of  those 
various  organizations  and  combined  had  a  hand  in 
the  production  of  more  than  200.000  automobiles. 

Imagine  what  strides,  what  advancement,  men  of 
such  experience  are  bound  to  oiler  in  the  car  which 
all  have  joined  in  perfecting. 

You  probably  have  an  ideal  of  what  a  motor  car 
should  be.  Your  knowledge  of  automobile  short¬ 
comings  undoubtedly  has  suggested  improvements 
which  you  would  have  in  a  car  if  it  were  built  to 
your  order. 

Well,  here  is  where  you  will  find  not  only  what 
you  wish  to  see,  but  also  what  has  been  expressed 
through  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  from 
the  200,000  owners  who  have  used  the  cars  which 
these  men  have  helped  to  build. 

It  is  all  in  the  one  car.  It  expresses  as  nearly 
the  limit  of  four-cylinder  construction  as  has 
been  reached. 


Hadn’t  You  Better  Wait? 

Even  if  you  are  impatient  to  have  a  new  car 
now,  don’t  you  think  it  better  to  seethe  HUDSON 
“  37  ”  before  you  buy  % 

It  will  only  be  a  few  days  at  the  most  before 
your  dealer  will  have  a  “37”  to  demonstrate  to  you. 
If  you  buy  any  other  car  before  you  have  seen  the 
“37,”  disappointment  is  surely  in  store  for  you. 

No  car  you  can  get  today,  regardless  of  price,  has 
all  the  features  that  are  offered  in  the  “37.” 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  rapid  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  motor  car  building.  It  is 
almost  as  startling  as  arc  the  changes  in  fashion. 
Think  how  strange  are  the  open  cars  of  two  years 
ago.  What  proportion  of  their  original  cost  do  you 
think  such  cars  now  bring  ?  It  is  not  due  to  wear 
that  their  value  has  declined  so  much.  No,  it  is  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  automobile  building 
since  the  open  cars  were  put  on  the  market. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  you  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  choosing  wisely  now.  Automo¬ 
biles  as  now  built  should  be  of  service  for  many 
years  and  you  don’t  want  to  feel  that  you  will 
have  to  buy  a  new  car  in  two,  three  or  four  years 
because  the  one  you  have  just  purchased,  will  at 
that  time  be  out  of  date. 


The  Greatest  Engineer 
of  All  —  Their  Chief 

At  the  head  of  these  experts  is  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
the  foremost  automobile  engineer  of  America, 
recognized  here  and  abroad  as  the  most  startlingly 
original  designer  the  industry  has  produced. 

His  genius  is  an  inspiration  to  his  associates. 
From  him  they  have  gained  in  ability.  On 
account  of  them  he  has  become  a  broader  and 
more  versatile  builder. 


Your  Safety  in  This  Choice 

No  one  is  likely  to  soon  have  many  new  ideas  to 
offer  that  these  4$  engineers  have  not  already 
anticipated. 

They  all  combinein  saying  that  thenewr  HUDSON 
“37”  represents  the  best  that  there  is  in  four- 
cylinder  construction. 

They  proved  every  move  they  have  made  through 
20,000  miles  of  gruelling  country,  mountainous, 
mud  and  snow  driving. 


Some  of  its  Notable 
Features 


Electric  Self-Cranking-.  Automatic.  "Will  turn 

over  motor  30  minutes.  Free  from  complica¬ 
tions.  Simple.  Positively  effective. 

Electric  Light*.  Brilliant  head  lights.  Side 
lights.  Tail  Lamp.  Illuminated  dash.  Ex¬ 
tension  lamp  for  night  work  about  car.  All 
opeiated  by  handy  switch  on  dash. 

Ignition.  Integral  with  electric  cranking  and 
electric  lighting  equipment.  Gives  magneto 
spark.  Known  as  Delco  Patented  System,  the 
most  effective,  efficient  yet  produced. 

Power.  Four-cylinder— en  bloc,  long  stroke. 
New  t  ype,  self-adjusting  multiple  jet  carbure¬ 
tor.  High  efficiency,  great  economy,  43  horse¬ 
power,  brake  test..  37  horsepower  at  1500 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Speedometer.  Clock.  Illuminated  face.  Mag¬ 
netic  construction.  Jeweled  bearings.  Regis¬ 
ters  up  to  60  miles  an  hour.  Eight-day  keyless 
clock. 

Windshield.  Rain,  vision  and  ventilating.  Not 
a  makeshift.  Not  an  attachment.  A  part  of 
the  body. 

Upholstering".  12  inches  deep.  Highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  automobile  upholstering.  Turkish 
type,  soft,  flexible,  resilient.  Comfortable  po¬ 
sitions.  Hand-buffed  leather— the  best  to  be 
had. 

Horn.  Bulb  type.  Concealed  tubing. 

Demountable  Rims.  Latest  type.  Light.  Easily 
removed.  Carry  36  x  4"  Fisk  tires. — heavy  cor 
type.  Extra  rim. 

Top.  Genuine  mohair.  Graceful  lines.  Well 
fitted  storm  curtains.  Dust  envelope. 

Bodies.  Note  illustration.  Deep,  low,  wide  and 
comfortable.  You  sit  in  the  car— not  on  it. 
High  backs.  Graceful  lines.  All  finished 
according  to  best  coach  painting  practices.  21 
coats— varnish  and  color. 

Nickel  trimmings  throughout. 

[Gasoline  Tank.  Gasoline  is  carried  in  tank  at 
rear  of  car.  Simple,  effective,  v/ith  two  pound 
pressure.  Keeps  constant  supply  in  carburetor 
either  going  lip  or  down  hill.  Magnetic  gaso¬ 
line  gauge  continually  indicates  gasoline  level. 

Wheels.  Extra  strong.  Artillery  type.  Ten 
spokes  in  front  wheel.  Ten  hub  flange  bolts. 
Twelve  spokes  in  rear  wheel.  Six  hub  flange 
bolts.  Six  spoke  bolts. 

Bearings.  All  roller  bearings,  thoroughly 
tested.  Latest  type. 

Rear  Axle.  Pressed  steel.  Full  adjustable, 
full  floating.  Large  bearings.  Heat  treated 
nickel  steel  shafts.  Easily  disassembled,  an 
item  which  indicates  the  simplicity  and  get- 
at-ableness  of  the  entire  car. 


What  one  man  lacked  in  experience,  some  one  of 
Iris  associates  was  able  to  supply.  The  problems  one 
was  unable  to  solve,  others  soon  found  the  answer  for. 

That  accounts  for  the  completeness  of  this  car. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  will  find  on  it 
the  very  things  that  you  have  wished  to  find  on  an 
automobile.  That  explains  why  this  car  will  do 
the  things  which  other  four- cylinder  automobiles 
have  failed  to  accomplish. 


The  most  abusive  treatment  one  of  the  most 
skilled  drivers  in  the  world  could  give  this  car  in 
the  thousands  of  miles  he  drove  it,  without  devel¬ 
oping  a  single  weakness,  or  discovering  a  single 
detail  in  which  improvement  could  be  made  either 
in  design,  construction,  simplicity,  easy  riding 
qualities,  responsiveness,  safety  or  power,  is  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  find  it  expresses  your  ideal 
of  what  a  four-cylinder  car  should  be. 


Models  and  Price.  Five-Passenger  Touring 
Five- Passenger  Torpedo,  Two  -  Passenger 
Roadster— $1875,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Canadian 
price,  dutv  paid,  $2375,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  One 
price  to  all — everywhere. 

Simplicity.  The  HUDSON  standard  of  sim¬ 
plicity  is  maintained.  Every  detail  is  acces¬ 
sible.’  There  is  no  unnecessary  weight.  All 
oiling  places  are  convenient.  There  are  but 
two  grease  cups  on  the  motor.  Every  unit  is 
so  designed  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
disassembled.  Think  what  an  advance  tliisis 
over  even  the  previous  HUDSON— the  “33”— 
the  “(Jar  with  1000  less  parts.” 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7362  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  STORY  OF  A  TREE. 

Summer  Budding  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 

BUDDING  TIME. — The  budding  season  is  here,  and 
the  nurserymen  of  the  country  are  all  busy.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  most  important  time  of  all  the  year  for  them, 


tion  of  these  are  planted  for  Summer  budding  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  North.  Budding  is  therefore  most 
important  to  the  nurseryman,  because  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  his  crop  depends  on  how  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  the  buds  of  the  varieties  he  intends 
to  propagate  to  live  in  the  natural  seedlings  and  start 


too  big  to  be  budded  to  the  best  advantage,  so  the 
peach  pits  or  meats  are  handled  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  budded  the  same  season  that  they  are 
sown. 

THE  SEEDLINGS. — Preliminary  to  the  work  of 
budding,  the  seedlings  must  receive  the  best  attention 


A  PERFECT  STAND  OF  PEAR  SEEDLINGS  JULY  1;  READY  TO  BUD  IN  ABOUT  TEN  DAYS.  Fig.  321. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS  ON  JULY  1;  READY  TO  BUD  ABOUT  AUGUST  1.  Fig.' 322. 


especially  for  those  who  make  a  business  of  growing 
fruit  trees.  Practically  all  the  varieties  of  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  trees  are  propagated  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article.  Only  apple  seedlings  are  worked 
on  root-grafts  to  any  extent,  and  even  a  large  propor¬ 


to  grow  the  following  Spring.  Most  of  our  natural 
fruit  seedlings,  with  the  exception  of  apple,  are  im¬ 
ported  from  France.  Apple  seedlings  are  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  Western  States,  especially  Kansas 
and  Iowa.  A  transplanted  peach  seedling  would  grow 


in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
This  of  course  can  be  brought  about  only  by  thorough 
care  and  cultivation.  More  than  half  the  failures  in 
getting  buds  to  live  in  the  seedlings  are  due  to  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  stock  before  budding  time.  The  budding 
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season  varies  for  different  localities.  In  Western 
New  York,  from  July  15  to  September  15  is  about 
the  usual  time  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Generally 
pear  seedlings  make  their  growth  early,  and  so  they 
are  usually  budded  as  early  in  July  as  the  scions 
ripen  sufficiently.  Cherries  come  next,  about  in 
August.  Mahaleb  stocks  on  which  sour  cherries  are 
propagated  are  much  easier  to  handle  and  less  subject 
to  blight  than  the  common  Mazzards.  However, 
sweet  cherries  should  never  be  grown  on  Mahaleb 
roots.  Apple  seedlings  should  usually  receive  at¬ 
tention  early  in  the  season,  but  oftentimes  they  do 
well  to  be  budded  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  The 
Myrobalan  plum  stocks  will  go  often  till  September 
10,  and  peach  seedlings  are  best  budded  in  the  early 
days  of  September.  Everything  depends  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stock.  No  expert  budder  will  go  into 
a  block,  unless  they  are  growing  well,  and  the  sap 
flowing  freely.  This  is  the  prime  requisite  of  success. 
However,  oftentimes  the  seedlings  start  to  blight,  or 
go  backward  and  ripen  up.  In  that  case  the  longer 
the  delay,  the  fewer  will  open  their  bark  freely  and 
the  poorer  will  be  the  stand  of  buds.  The  weather 
for  budding  is  not  an  important  factor.  Some 
growers  dislike  to  bud  cherries  just  before  heavy 
rains,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  any  appreciable 
difference.  Who  can  forcast  the  weather  for  three 
days  anyway  ? 

CUTTING  THE  SCION. — The  scion  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  secured  with  great  care.  The  current  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  of  wood  must  be  used,  and  it  requires 
some  experience  to  tell  when  the  scions  are  ripe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  It  is  hard  to  describe  just 
how  they  should  appear;  they  should  have  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  color,  and  firmness  of  texture  in  the  wood, 
and  the  “eye”  under  the  leaf  stem  should  have  a 
brown  shade  of  color.  All  scions  ripen  up  as  the 
budding  season  advances,  and  the  budder  is  able  to 
distinguish  instinctively  “by  the  running  of  his  knife” 
how  far  toward  the  tip  of  the  scion  he  can  use  the 
buds,  for  the  unripe  ones  are  green  and  soft  under 
the  “eye.”  The  scions  are  cut  from  the  trees  and  the 
leaves  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  about 
one-fourth  inch  of  stem  over  each  bud.  Never  allow 
the  leaves  to  wilt  on  the  scion  and  never  allow  the 
scions  to  dry  out  after  the  leaves  are  removed.  With 
the  leaves  off,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  damp  cloths 
or  packed  in  damp  sawdust  for  a  few  days  until  ready 
to  use,  but  I  prefer  scions  that  have  not  been  cut 
more  than  a  day  or  so. 

THE  BEARING  TREES. — Is  it  best  to  use  scions 
from  bearing  trees  of  known  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness  or  from  young  trees  in  the  nursery  row?  First 
let  me  state  that  practically  all  the  fruit  trees  grown 
in  the  United  States  are  propagated  from  scions  cut 
from  young  trees  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions.  Some  nurserymen  have  a  small  scion 

orchard,  and  grow  what  are  called  “pedigreed  trees,” 
but  the  few  grown  in  this  manner  are  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  commercial  trade.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  scions  from  old  trees  do  not  produce 
thrifty  stock.  The  buds  do  not  live  as  well.  There 
are  more  failures.  The  ones  that  do  survive  grow 
up  weaklings,  and  seem  to  lack  vigor  from  the  start. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  established  beyond  question 
that  a  tree  of  any  'variety,  exceptionally  good  in  some 
particular  quality,  will  not  always  transmit  this 

superiority  to  its  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  any  fungous  disease  on  the  bearing  trees  it 
will  very  likely  be  transmitted  through  the  bud  to 

the  young  seedlings  and  spoil  the  whole  stand.  The 

only  objection  to  using  scions  from  young  trees  is 
that  they  may  not  be  true  to  name,  that  a  mixture  may 
occur  at  some  time  or  other  and  be  transmitted.  This 
is  very  apt  to  happen  with  peach  trees  if  extreme 
caution  is  not  observed,  as  they  all  look  so  much 
alike;  but  the  standard  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  can  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  nursery 
row  by  experienced  nurserymen.  The  progressive  and 
reliable  growers  of  the  country,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
abandon  the  present  practice  of  scion  selection.  Raf¬ 
fia  for  tying  the  buds  is  a  palm  fiber  imported  from 
the  East.  It  comes  dried  and  braided  into  “pig 
tails”  and,  when  dampened  and  whipped  out,  makes 
an  ideal  string  for  winding  the  buds  on  account  of 
its  stoutness  and  flexibility.  It  may  be  had  from  any 
large  nursery  firms. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. — The  operation  of  budding  it¬ 
self  is  simple  to  understand.  The  bark  of  the  seedling 
is  opened  about  two  inches  above  the  ground  with  a 
sharp  budding  knife  in  the  following  manner.  An 
inverted  T-shaped  incision  is  made  first  by  a  trans¬ 
verse  cut,  and  then  by  a  vertical  one  beginning  about 
an  inch  higher  up  and  drawing  the  knife  gently  down¬ 
ward  to  the  cross  cut.  A  slight  twist  of  the  knife 


will  open  the  bark  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  bud. 
The  bud  is  cut  from  the  scion  at  once.  It  should  be 
about  one  inch  long,  one-fourth  inch  above  the  “eye” 
that  is  under  the  leaf  stem,  and  three-fourths  inch 
below  it.  Begin  at  the  top  to  cut  and  be  sure  to  get 
all  the  bark  but '  no  wood  except  a  little  under  the 
“eye.”  The  bud  is  then  slipped  into  the  seedling  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  up  far  enough  so  that 
it  is  caught  firmly  under  the  bark  at  the  top,  leaving 
none  of  the  lower  part  outside.  It  is  then  wound 
very  tight  with  raffia.  The  raffia  should  be  cut  about 


Scions  Pear  Seedling.  ItalHsi,  for  tying  buds. 

WHAT  THE  BUDDER,  WORKS  WITH.  Fig.  323. 

18  inches  long,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the 
stock ;  it  should  be  moist  and  pliable  but  not  wet. 
The  whole  wound  should  be  wound  up  smooth  and 
tight,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  covering  everything 
but  the  “eye.”  A  single  square  knot  is  sufficient  to 
hold  it  from  coming  loose.  The  strings  are  cut  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  by  that  time  it  is  easy  to  tell 
whether  the  buds  are  alive  or  not;  85%  alive  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  stand.  This  manner  of  budding  differs 
somewhat  from  the  practice  in  vogue  in  some  nurs¬ 
eries.  They  do  what  is  called  “budding  down.”  The 
only  difference,  however,  is  that  the  bud  is  cut  and  the 
opening  made  in  the  seedling  so  that  the  bud  is  in¬ 
serted  downward  instead  of  upward.  In  budding  this 
way  the  operator  gets  down  on  one  knee,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  he  can  move  along  faster  and  do  more 
work  than  by  the  other  method. 

TAKING  IT  EASY. — The  growers  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  in  Western  New  York  prefer  to  sit  down  to 
it  on  sacks.  An  expert  budder  can  easily  -insert  2,000 
buds  per  day,  although  it  requires  some  years  of  train¬ 
ing  to  attain  this  perfection.  Usually  two  boys  and 
a  man  constitute  a  gang.  A  very  small  boy  can  clean 
away  from  the  seedlings  and  make  a  smooth  seat  for 
the  budder  so  he  can  move  along  on  his  sack  easily. 


a-Buds.  b-Scion.  c-Opening  d-Bud  in  e-Bud 

made  in  Seedling.  Seedling.  when  tied. 

METHOD  OF  BUDDING.  Fig.  324. 

A  larger  boy  does  the  tying.  After  some  training 
he  acquires  enough  speed  to  keep  up  and  moves  along 
indirectly  behind  the  budder,  dragging  with  him  a 
box  in  which  the  raffia  and  scions  are  kept  wrapped 
in  damp  cloths.  It  has  been  said  that  the  farmers 
of  Western  New  York  are  in  a  particular  class  by 
themselves,  that  they  have  their  own  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  their  own  independent  and  fearless  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Perhaps  the  nurserymen  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  have  caught  some  of  this  spirit.  Any¬ 
way,  they  all  prefer  to  bud  sitting  down  on  sacks  so 
they  may  enjoy  the  work,  even  if  they  cannot  bud 


quite  so  many  seedlings.  Some  claim  more  live  buds 
are  obtained  in  this  way.  However  that  may  be,  ic 
is  expected  of  every  budder  that  he  will  put  up  a  good 
stand,  and  it  is  not  unusual  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  to  have  over  98  per  cent,  live  buds.  A  visitor 
to  see  four  or  five  gangs  down  on  the  ground,  moving 
along  so  slowly  through  the  rows  on  a  hot,  drowsy 
Summer  afternoon,  might  think  it  to  be  trying  work 
indeed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  interesting.  All 
the  subjects  of  the  day,  including  baseball  and  poli¬ 
tics,  are  up  for  discussion  by  the  gangs  of  men  and 
boys  as  the  carving  in  and  tying  up  of  buds  goes  on. 
The  Baldwins  and  the  Spies  and  the  Greenings,  the 
Lombards  and  the  Montmorencies  are  all  put  in  in 
their  time,  and  one  of  the  men  would  know  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  if  he  got  a  scion  that  was  wrong.  Thus  the 
Summer  months  go  by,  and  the  millions  of  natural 
.Seedlings  are  made  over  into  varieties  of  trees  that 
some  day,  somewhere,  will  yield  abundant  harvest. 

MARTIN  KING,  JR. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  June  produce  markets  turned  strong  here,  a 
state  of  things  that  quite  often  happens,  and  a  pretty 
unfavorable  commentary  it  is  on  the  enterprise  of 
growers  at  home.  The  price  of  strawberries  is  as 
high  as  it  was  when  this  fruit  came  from  south  of 
the  Potomac,  and  there  has  been  no  real  drought 
yet  to  cut  the  crop  off  either.  As  a  rule  the  straw¬ 
berry  goes  through  the  hands  of  both  wholesaler  and 
retailer  before  it  reaches  the  consumer  here,  but  it 
does  not  often  pay  any  freight  unless  it  comes  long 
distances,  for  farmers  either  drive  to  the  city  with 
such  crops  or  get  hold  of  a  motor  truck  directly  or 
in  combination.  The  wholesaler  charges  10  per  cent, 
for  handling,  in  which  case  the  farmer  pays  no  market 
fee,  while  if  he  had  a  stand,  that  is,  a  place  to  back 
up  his  wagon  and  sell  from  it,  he  would  be  charged 
for  it.  He  can  deliver  sold  stuff  to  stores  about  the 
city  or  private  customers,  but  if  he  peddles  about  the 
streets  he  must  wait  till  after  3  p.  m.,  and  take  out 
an  annual  license  besides.  All  market  men  as  a  rule 
complain  of  poor  profits.  Once  they  could  get  20 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  that  cost  them  16,  with  rents 
and  wages  low,  but  now  they  get  about  three  cents 
piofit  on  a  half  more  cost,  with  wages  and  rents  up 
and  a  stiff  city  corporation  tax  added.  Still  I  notice 
that  a  big  concern  that  has  done  a  rushing  business 
for  some  years  up-town  has  just  opened  a  down-town 
market  and  stocked  it  lavishly  with  everything,  from 
strawberries  to  baked  goods  and  meats.  There  is  an 
advance  of  a  cent  on  eggs  this  week,  but  it  may  be 
temporary.  There  have  for  some  time  been  so  much 
cheaper  than  meats,  retailing  at  about  25  cents 
a  dozen  with  meats  often  that  a  pound,  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  large.  Our  farmers  do  quite  a 
business  in  delivering  eggs  to  their  customers  in  town, 
but  they  charge  as  a  rule  fully  as  much  as  the  dealers 
do,  depending  on  freshness  for  the  demand.  It  is 
easy  to  sell  in  that  way  if  one  is  willing  to  do  the 
extra  work.  Men  in  other  business  in  town  who  live 
on  farms  are  best  situated  for  such  trade.  Hay  has 
declined  a  dollar,  and  is  now  not  quoted  above  $8  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  largely  brought  in  loose  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  delivered  from  the  hay  market  or  through 
previous  sale  to  consumers  who  have  a  loft  for  stor¬ 
ing  it.  In  this  way  the  hay  industry  can  be  made  a 
good  thing,  for  the  farmer  can  take  home  with  him 
a  load  of  manure  at  little  or  no  cost  beyond  the 
handling.  If  he  is  wise  or  fortunate  enough  to  get 
manure  that  is  something  better  than  straw  and  water 
he  ought  to  prosper.  Milch  cows  have  gone  up  lately 
and  buyers  are  advised  to  hold  off  unless  they  can 
attend  the  Monday  sales  at  East  Buffalo  and  select 
the  best  offered.  Scarcity  rather  than  extra  demand 
is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the  advance.  Prices  vary 
widely  in  the  many  grades.  While  hay  is  rather 
disappointing  there  is  a  big  promise  of  all  fruits, 
including  grapes,  except  cherries. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Senator  Crane  of  Massachusetts  wrote  one  of  our 
people  that  he  favors  a  parcels  post  bill  “which  will 
not  create  too  large  a  deficit  in  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.”  This  is  what  he  got  back : 

The  people  of  the  country  would  have  more  respect  for 
the  anxiety  of  Congress  about  a  deficit  in  these  matters 
if  Congress  showed  more  concern  about  the  deficit  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  useless  annual  distribution  of  seeds,  by  the 
retaining  of  thousands  of  fraudulent  names  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  list,  and  by  the  free  transportation  of  the  flood  of 
campaign  literature  to  which  every  voter  is  now  being 
subjected,  and  a  sample  frank  of  which  I  enclose. 

That  is  a  matter  for  “careful  consideration.”  What 
childish  folly  it  is  to  talk  about  the  great  cost  of  par¬ 
cels  post  when  all  these  useless,  or  worse,  expenses 
go  on ! 


1912. 
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THE  USE  OF  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK.  MAKING  CONCENTRATED  LIME-SULPHUR. 


LAYING  A  CONCRETE  FLOOR. 


I  have  a  large  orchard  under  my  care,  and  we  use  lime- 
sulphur  solution  for  the  first  two  sprayings,  one  just  before 
the  bloom  opens,  and  again  just  after  the  petals  drop. 
1  wish  to  manufacture  my  own  lime-sulphur,  and  also 
enough  to  supply  my  neighbors.  Will  you  inform  me  how 
to  make  this  solution  to  test  32°  or  33°  on  the  hydrometer 
free  from  sediment?  I  made  some  of  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  last  year  with  steam,  but  it  did  not  test  over 
27°  or  28°  on  the  hydrometer.  I  used  50  pounds  lime, 
100  pounds  sulphur  to  50  gallons  water  and  if  I  should 
put  this  solution  on  the  market  the  people  would  object  to 
it  because  it  would  not  test  32°  or  33°.  Please  give  me 
all  the  information  possible  relative  to  this  subject. 

Virginia.  •  r.  d.  w. 

As  the  questioner  simply  asks  how  to  make  the  mix- 


STAYMAN’S  WINESAP— A  LONG  KEEPER.  Fig.  325. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  advanced  for 
using  ground  phosphate  rock  in  mixing  with  manures  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season  when  they  are  being  accumulated? 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  phosphate 
used  in  that  way  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  at  market  prices  which  are  about 
?50  a  ton  here  for  the  soda  and  potash  and  $16  for  the 
16  per  cent  phosphate?  s.  x.  D. 

Connecticut. 

The  plan  to  use  ground  phosphate  rock  to  preserve 
and  reinforce  manure  is  sound,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  from  the  various  experiment  stations  in  its 
favor.  Director  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  in  a 
series  of  tests,  used  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure, 
of  both  treated  and  untreated  rock  phosphate, 
applying  at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  of  manure 
per  acre,  which  means  320  pounds  of  the  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre.  It  was  found  that  the  untreated 
rock  and  the  acidulated  rock  had  nearly  equal 
value,  though  the  advantage  of  yield  was  with 
the  acid  phosphate  and  the  low  cost  in  favor 
of  the  untreated  rock.  Ground  rock  phosphate 
cannot  well  be  compared  with  nitrates  or  pot¬ 
ash,  but  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of 
phosphates,  cost  for  cost,  when  applied  with 
manure  or  on  soils  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  it  makes  a  good 
showing  and  gives  a.  profit  over  cost  twice  as 
great  as  acid  phosphate  when  used  at  the  same 
rate  per  acre.  Many  dairymen  are  using  ground 
rock  as  a  manure  preservative  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  there  is  the  fertilizing  value  besides. 

Under  usual  conditions  the  application  of 
ground  rock  alone  to  the  fields  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended.  However,  where  one  and  two  tons 
per  acre  was  applied  on  fields  where  heavy  sods 
had  been  plowed  under  good  results  were  se¬ 
cured  at  moderate  cost,  but  in  this  case  some 
of  the  yield  was  due  to  the  calcium  contained 
in  the  ground  rock,  70  or  80  per  cent,  in  most 
samples.  The  inquirer  does  not  state  what  sort  of 
soil  he  desires  to  use  his  manure  upon ;  if  it  needs 
potash  the  manure,  if  well  protected,  should  supply 
this  element  in  sufficient  quantities,  but  if  the  soil  is 
alluvial  or  peaty  some  potash  salts  may  be  added  to 
the  manure  along  with  ground  rock  if  desired,  or  put 
on  when  the  crop  is  planted. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  difference  between  calcium 
and  lime,  lime  being  calcium  carbonate  or  a  salt  of 
the  metal  calcium.  Calcium  carbonate  is  the  lime  as 
found  in  limestone  and  used  as  a  corrector  of  soil 
acidity,  but  calcium  united  with  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
stituting  untreated  rock  phosphate  has  no  such  power 
until  broken  down  by  action  of  plants  or  soil ;  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  the  cal¬ 
cium  content  of  any  of 
the  phosphates.  The 
value  of  the  calcium  in 
ground  phosphate  rock 
is  of  course  secondary, 
but  was  quite  apparent 
in  the  results  on  plots  at 
the  Ohio  Station  that 
needed  lime,  so  we  must 
give  ground  rock  some 
credit  as  a  soil  corrector 
as  well  as  a  soil  builder, 
even  if  the  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  is  indirect  and  slow. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  seen 
that  ground  -phosphate 
rock  may  serve  three 
purposes :  It  is  a  rich 
carrier  of  phosphate  in 
a  slowly  available  form ; 
it  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  preservative,  and 
because  of  its  calcium 
and  lime  content  will 
correct  soil  acidity  to 
some  extent.  On  many 
fields  in  Ohio  rich  in 
vegetable  matter  ground 

rock  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  600  or  8uu  pounds  per  cial  manufacturers  are  using,  and  I  believe  most  of 
acre  has  given  good  results  when  broadcast,  and  on  them  are.  After  the  solution  is  made  by  boiling  with 
their  Alfalfa  land  the  Wing  Brothers  have  applied  live  steam,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  (in  various 
much  larger  amounts  with  satisfactory  returns,  but  ways)  in  vats  or  tanks,  and  is  then  evaporated  down 
the  use  of  ground  rock  with  manure  seems  to  give  with  dry  coils,  which  simply  means  the  steam  passes 
best  results  at  present.  w.  e.  duckwall.  through  or  circulates  through  the  coils  of  pipe  located 

Ohio.  in  the  tank,  but  does  not  escape  into  the  liquid.  It  is 

surprising  how  little  evaporation  is  necessary  to  raise 
NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF.— The  picture  above  shows  the  test  to  the  desired  amount.  The  principle  is  the 
a  string  of  white  faces  in  New  Hampshire.  These  same  as  the  making  of  maple  syrup,  worked  out  in 


I  have  often  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  articles  on  lay¬ 
ing  cement  floors  and  walls.  I  have  gleaned  as  much 
information  as  I  can  from  the  same,  and  I  think  it  is 
good  and  practical.  But  I  have  never  in  my  travels 
or  reading  found  where  one  has  tried  my  method  of 
making  a  cement  floor.  First  I  insist  on  having  a 
good  solid  soil  or  foundation  to  work  on.  If  the  soil 
is  loose  pound  it  down  with  a  big,  heavy  hammer, 
and  do  it  well.  Then  come  on  with  your  stones,  size 
depending  on  the  space  to  be  filled,  laying  by  hand, 
with  points  up  and  faces  down  on  the  soil,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  good  bearing.  No  flat  stones  to  be  used 
in  shallow  fillings;  if  the  stones  are  not  too 
large  do  not  fill  in  the  angular  spaces  with  small 
stones,  as  this  would  prevent  the  concrete  from 
working  in  solid  around  each  stone.  Let  the 
points  of  the  stones  come  up  very  near  to  where 
the  top  of  the  floor  is  to  be,  say  half  an  inch. 
Now  put  your  one  part  cement  to  three  parts 
good  sand,  and  all  the  fine  gravel  from  the  size 
of  hickory  nut  to  an  egg  that  it  will  take  nicely, 
and  that  should  be  about  six  or  seven  parts. 
Do  not  forget  to  mix  it  well,  and  this  is  hard 
work.  Wheel  this  out  over  the  stones  on  a 
plank,  spread  evenly  with  a  rake,  working  it 
thoroughly  between  the  stones.  If  good  material 
is  used  and  well  mixed,  now  comes  the  life  of 
your  floor,  that  is  in  the  pounding. 

Have  a  pounder  weighing  about  50  pounds, 
with  a  straight,  upright  handle,  so  two  men  can 
stand  face  to  face  and  pound  this  soft  concrete 
so  solid  you  can  wheel  a  wheelbarrow  of  con¬ 
crete  over  it  and  scarcely  see  the  print  of  the 
wheel.  This  pounding  will  pack  it  so  it  will  be 
an  inch  below  the  top  again.  This  may  work  a 
few  stones  out  of  the  concrete;  if  they  are  in 
the  way  sweep  them  off.  Then  mix  your  finish¬ 
ing  coat  by  taking  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
ture  test  32  degrees  or  33  degrees,  I  am  supposing  sand,  and  as  much  fine  gravel  the  size  of  peas  and 
he  has  most  of  the  necessary  equipment.  There  is  no  beans  as  it  will  take  nicely.  Make  this  quite  wet, 
secret  process  of  making.  The  only  economical  way  pound  and  straighten  edge  as  before,  but  don't  put  on 
is  to  make  a  low  testing  mixture,  draw  off  the  clear  too  much  concrete,  as  this  ought  not  to  settle  much,  if 
liquid  and  evaporate  it  down.  As  I  have  pointed  out  •  the  first  pounding  was  thorough. 

before  in  these  columns,  the  *  most  economical  mix-  Now  decide  as  to  the  kind  of  finish  you  want.  First 
ture  and  the  one  containing  the  least  sediment,  is  made  use  a  large  wooden  trowel  to  get  it  even,  then  smooth 
by  using  the  formula  worked  out  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke  with  a  trowel  until  it  is  perfect.  By  using  different 
and  Prof.  Parrott  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  tools  at  different  times  as  it  dries  you  may  have  "from 
The  formula  is  80  pounds  sulphur,  40  pounds  stone  a  gloss  finish  to  a  beaded  one,  with  the  hard,  round, 
lime,  and  water  enough  to  make  50  gallons,  flhe  rea-  white  stones  as  a  wearing  surface,  and  what  will 


son  it  is  the  best  to  use  is  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the 
lime  and  sulphur  go  into  solution,  hence  a  higher  rela¬ 
tive  test,  and  a  lower  relative  amount  of  sediment. 
This  is  the  formula  that  I  know  some  of  the  commer- 


wear  longer  than  that?  As  soon  as  it  dries  enough 
to  prevent  sticking  cover  with  old  carpet,  bags  or 
sawdust.  Keep  this  wetted  down  for  a  few  days  so 
it  will  not  dry  quickly  and  become  brittle.  You  will 

be  surprised  how  much 
floor  a  few  bags  of 
cement  will  make.  Now 
let  the  skeptical  o  1  d 
mason  who  would  use 
twice  that  amount  of 
cement  and  three  times 
that  depth  of  concrete 
help  tear  out  some  of 
this  work  as  I  have  had 
to  do,  and  you  can  smile 
safely  when  you  show 
him  a  piece  of  concrete 
with  the  hard  gravel 
split  in  two  instead  of 
pulling  out  of  the  ce¬ 
ment.  You  will  not  have 
the  flaking  off  of  the  last 
coat,  as  it  is  welded  to¬ 
gether  in  one  solid  piece. 

P.  A.  D. 


A  STRING  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HEREFORD  CATTLE.  Fig.  326. 


STAYMAN’S  WINE- 
SAP. —  The  picture  at 
Fig.  325  is  not  printed 
because  this  is  “a  new 
and  promising  variety,” 
for  it  is  well  known  to 


cattle  do  not  give  much  milk,  but  are  great  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  time  is  surely  coming  when  beef  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  England  will  be  a  great  industry. 
Alfalfa,  the  silo  and  beef  blood  will  do  it. 


different  ways.  I  will  simply  add  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  make  high  testing  lime-sulphur  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  any  other  way.  Its  commercial  use  shows 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  above  formula,  w.  H. 


most  apple  growers.  Its  “novelty”  is  as  a  late  keeper. 
Mr.  Levi  Bell,  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  in  the 
specimen  pictured  the  middle  of  June.  It  had  been 
kept  in  an  ordinary  house  cellar,  and  was  still  firm 
and  plump— of  good  quality.  Most  lists  of  fruit  omit 
Stayman  for  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  but  Mr.  Bell  regards  it  as  a  very  profitable  va¬ 
riety  for  his  section.  It  is  highly  regarded  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Beach,  in  the  “Apples  of  New  York,”  says,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  “As  tested  at  this  station  the 
tree  is  moderately  vigorous,  comes  into  bearing  young 
and  is  a  reliable  cropper,  alternating  heavy  with  light 
crops,  but  the  fruit  does  not  develop  properly  here  in 
size  and  color.” 


ree 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Home-Raised  Parsnip  Seed 

J.  A.  II. ,  Bala,  Pa. — I  am  endeavoring 
to  raise  my  own  parsnip  seeds  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in 
procuring  good  seeds  in  the  past.  Last 
Fall,  I  allowed  several  good  sized  parsnips 
to  remain  in  the  ground,  and  now  they  have 
grown  tops  to  enormous  size,  have  borne 
flowers,  and  the  seeds  are  forming.  I  have? 
never  tried  to  collect  parsnip  seeds  before, 
and  would  like  you  to  advise  me  what  par¬ 
ticular  points  to  be  careful  about  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  maturity  and  in  collecting. 

Ans. — Parsnips  bloom  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  the  blooming  season  frequently 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  weeks 
or  longer.  It  therefore  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  the  seed  will  ripen  with  the  same 
degree  of  irregularity.  The  important 
thing  is  to  gather  all  seeds  as  they 
ripen;  as  the  seeds  mature  the  branches 
should  be  cut  off  and  placed  thinly  in 
tight-bottomed  shallow  boxes  in  a  dry 
airy  shed  or  similar  place,  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  thoroughly  cured, 
when  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
stems,  bagged  and  hung  in  a  dry  cool 
place  until  Spring.  Parsnip  seed  should 
never  be  used  if  more  than  one  year 
old.  K. 

Melon  Louse. 

M.  M.,  Roanoke,  Ya. — Will  you  give  a 
remedy  to  destroy  a  small  black  (or  dark 
green)  bug  on  cucumber  leaves?  It  covers 
the  under  leaf  and  so  saps  it  as  to  make 
it  wilt  and  dry  up.  1  have  hearty  vines 
full  of  bloom  and  small  cucumbers  which 
are  turning  yellow  from  effects  of  bugs  sap¬ 
ping  of  vine. 

Ans. — The  insects  are  black  and 
green  aphis,  or  lice  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called.  They  sometimes  attack 
cucumbers  and  muskmelon  vines  in 
great  numbers,  and  destroy  the  whole 
planting,  especially  if  the  plants  are  of 
a  weak,  stunted  growth.  As  they  are  a 
juice  or  sapsucking  insect  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  poison  them ;  any  remedy  to  be 
effective  must  come  in  direct  contact 
with  them.  As  they  are  mostly  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  reach  them  with  in¬ 
secticides.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  the 
remedy  usually  employed  and  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  should  be  applied  with  a  good 
force  pump.  Kerosene  emulsion  can 
be  purchased  ready  for  use  from  any 
of  the  leading  seed  houses.  K. 

Forest  Trees  for  Posts. 

II.  A.  B.,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.— I  desire 
information  regarding  forest  trees  for  posts, 
etc.  Can  you  give  the  good  and  bad  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Black  locust,  Catalpa,  Carolina 
poplar  and  such  other  quick  growing  trees 
suitable  for  Michigan?  We  hear  from  the 
nurseries  the  good  qualities,  but  never  get 
the  undesirable. 

Ans. — Black  locust  is  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  by  borers,  but  is  worthy  a  trial 
when  fence  posts  and  poles  only  are 
desired.  Catalpa  speciosa  can  be  used 
for  any  purpose  that  wood  is  used  for, 
but  sheds  its  dead  branches  very  slowly. 
If  the  best  results  are  desired  the  dead 
limbs  must  be  trimmed  off.  Chestnut 
makes  good  posts  and  poles,  but  here 
in  the  East  millions  of  trees  have  been 
destroyed  by  blight.  European  larch 
is  another  good  tree,  though  not  so  fast 
a  grower  as  those  just  mentioned,  and 
is  susceptible  to  injury  by  insects  and 
fungi.  Carolina  poplar  has  little  value 
except  for  pulp  and  pictures.  Locust 
and  larch  require  well  drained  soils, 
chestnut  a  light  porous  soil,  and  Catalpa 
fertile  soil.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
portion  of  your  planting  be  of  larch. 
Locust,  chestnut  and  Catalpa  trees  can 
doubtless  be  found  in  your  vicinity  and 
their  behavior  will  assist  you  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  varieties  are  best  suited  to 
your  conditions.  Buy  seed  and  grow 
your  own  seedlings  in  a  corner  of  your 
garden.  Your  profits  will  be  much 
greater  than  if  you  bought  the  trees  and 
paid  freight  or  express  charges,  not  to 
mention  the  convenience  of  having  them 
close  to  the  planting  site  when  wanted. 
Prepare  the  ground  for  their  perma¬ 
nent  location  as  for  a  field  crop  and 
cultivate  the  trees  up  to  August  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  completely  shade  the  ground. 

s.  H.  M. 


Stone  Fruits  from  Seed. 

M.  G.  N.,  Waterford,  0. — Do  any  of  the 
valuable  varieties  of  stone  fruits,  i.  e., 
the  plum,  peach  and  cherry  come  true  to 
seed?  It  seems  to  me  an  article  on  this 
would  be  of  much  interest  to  a  number  of 
readers. 

Ans. — This  is  a  subject  that  has  long 
been  before  the  public,  and  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  practical  way  thousands 
of  times  with  varying  results,  but 
mostly  against  the  theory  of  dependa¬ 
ble  reproduction.  The  stone  fruits  are 
scarcely  more  apt  to  bring  seedlings 
that  are  like  the  parents  than  any  other 
class.  There  are  certain  strains  of 
peaches  that  do  produce  seedlings  very 
similar  to  the  originals  or  parents  in 
both  trees  and  fruit,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  cherries,  but  it  is  rarely  that 
anyone  who  is  well  informed  deliber¬ 
ately  plants  out  such  seedlings  except 
as  a  matter  of  experiment.  The  further 
any  improved  variety  is  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  native  type  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
sport  away  from  that  type  in  its  seed¬ 
lings.  It  is  “the  survival  of  the  unlike” 
rather  than  of  the  like.  The  reversion 
towards  the  original  type  is  often  ap¬ 
parent,  but  not  always  seen  in  the  seed¬ 
lings.  Where  the  prepotency  is  so  great 
as  to  make  it  a  safe  practice  to  plant 
seedlings  that  will  be  like  any  really 
valuable  variety  or  strain  it  would  be 
wise  to  plant  seedlings,  but  not  other¬ 
wise,  and  this  exceedingly  rare.  Indeed 
it  is  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  done. 
And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  varieties  by  budding  and 
grafting  is  very  cheap  and  absolutely 
certain  there  is  little  reason  for  planting 
seedlings.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


OHIO  FARM  NOTES. 

Because  of  late  corn  cutting  last  Fall 
and  wet  weatlier  most  wheat  fields  were 
sown  late.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  advised  late  sowing  to  avoid  Hessian 
fly,  so  those  who  sowed  late  felt  that  per¬ 
haps  they  were  right  after  all.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  Winter  followed,  with 
the  result  that  late-sown  -wheat  is  very 
poor,  w'hile  a  few  fields  of  early  wheat 
are  about  up  to  the  usual  yield.  No  in- 
jury  from  fly  was  noticed  cither  last  rail 
or  this  Spring,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
most  farmers  will  risk  early  sowing  the 
coming  Fall  should  the  corn  and  the 
weather  permit. 

The  corn  crop  is  late  here,  many  fields 
were  planted  early  and  are  doing  nicely, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  corn  was  planted 
late  on  poorly  prepared  soil  or  was  planted 
over  where  the  early  planting  failed.  The 
failure  of  the  early  planting  in  some  cases 
was  due  to  bad  seed,  in  others  to  wet  cold 
soil,  cold  weather  and  later  to  a  badly 
crusted  surface  during  a  short  dry  spell. 
Much  of  the  soil  -was  plowed  wet  and  was 
worked  too  wet,  but  we  could  wait  no 
longer,  as  June  wras  at  hand,  and  we 
wanted  to  plant  before  the  middle  of  the 
month.  With  warm  serviceable  weather 
and  a  late  Fall  we  shall  be  all  right  yet. 
Most  fields  have  been  fertilized,  which 
will  hasten  maturity.  It  is  rather  dry 
now,  with  scattered  showers,  so  we  are 
busy  working  the  corn  and  trying  to  keep 
a  good  dust  mulch  until  the  corn  shades 
the  ground.  The  few  light  showers  we 
have  had  have  done  very  little  good  and 
have  necessitated  reworking  the  corn.  Old 
farmers  say :  “A  dry  June  for  corn.”  and 
here’s  hoping  it  is  so.  Meadows  are  light 
and  weedy,  but  oats  are  good,  and  if  we 
get  a  fair  corn  crop  the  feed  question 
may  answer  itself,  though  prices  will  be 
high. 

There  is  some  demand  for  stock  cattle, 
but  farmers  are  conservative.  Some  old 
corn  is  being  sold  or  fed,  but  some  is 
being  held,  as  the  prospects  for  a  new 
crop  are  not  reassuring.  About  every  kind 
of  a  corn  cultivating  implement  is  in  use 
here,  though  the  twohorse  riding  and  walk¬ 
ing  cultivators  are  most  numerous.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  nearly  every  farmer 
got  one  or  more  riding  cultivators,  but  of 
late  there  has  been  a  reaction  to  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  The  manufacturers  tell  us  how¬ 
ever  that  the  riding  plow  will  come  in 
favor  here  again  soon,  as  that  has  been 
the  history  in  other  sections.  They  claim 
that  the  coining  plow  is  a  disk-gang  riding 
cultivator ;  for  a  certainty  the  disks  do 
good  work  in  vines  apd  clods. 

Some  of  our  corn  was  planted  too  shallow 
to  be  covered  well,  and  as  it  turned  dry 
for  a  time  poor  stands  were  secured.  A 
few  farmers  unintentionally  planted  too 
deep  late  in  the  season,  and  as  we  had  no 
baking  rains,  but  warm  dry  weather,  the 
corn  came  up  all  right,  though  it  took  two 
weeks  instead  of  one  to  get  up.  As  the 
weather  is  still  dry,  deep  planting  seems 
to  have  been  a  lucky  mistake.  Last  year 
we  needed  to  plant  deep  to  get  moisture 
but  this  year  the  reverse  was  true.  Floats 
on  the  planter  shoes  would  have  regulated 
the  depth  for  us.  As  I  write  this  it  is 
very  plain  to  me  that  it  pays  to  pack  the 
soil  thoroughly  for  corn  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  We  would  do  this  packing  every 
year  if  time  permitted,  but  this  year  we 
had  a  surplus  of  moisture  and  no  time  to 
spare  before  planting,  and  now  that  the 
weather  is  dry  the  corn  is  too  large  to 
roll ;  but  we  are  thankful  that  the  loose 
unpacked  areas  are  small.  Really  it  all 
goes  to  show  that  farming  is  largely  tak¬ 
ing  chances  with  the  weather,  w.  u.  d. 

Ohio. 


APPLE  BOXES 

(Shipped  Knock-down) 

WESTERN  STYLE 


IBxllk'xlOkz 
inside  Meas. 

with  one-piece  ends  and 
sides.  The  ONE  BEST  APPLE  BOX  which  has  the 
t  appearance  of  the  Washington,  Oregon 
Colorado  package.  Standard  Bushel  Size. 


exact 

and 


SOUTHERN  STYLE 


lBxll’exlO’s 
Inside  Meas. 

made  with  panel  ends 
with  one  end  printed  as  above.  Made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  Standard  Bushel  Box  at  ■ 

very  low  price. 

BOX  LINING,  PAPER,  APPLE  WRAPS,  LABELS  FOR  BOX 
ENDS  AND  BARREL  TOPS,  CUSHIONS,  CORRUGATEO 
PAPER  CIRCLES- EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Write  for  Quotations 

COLES  6  COMPANY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illnstrating  the  most 
important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


Get  Quality  and  Service  - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 

“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’* 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CAT ALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <S  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELEItY 
PLANTS.  Price  List  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Cool  Spring, Del. 


109-11  WARREN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

N.  B.  Either  of  these  boxes  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Section  one  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Sulzer  billwhich  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  standard  box  for  apples  shall 
be  of  the  following:  dimensions  when  measured 
without  distention  of  its  parts:  Depth  of  end,  ten 
and  one-half  inches;  width  of  end,  eleven  and  one- 
half  inches;  length  of  box  eighteen  inches  inside 
measurement,  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  6eventy-three  and  one- 
half  cubic  inches. 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  I  II  kb 

We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOU  SALE — Cabbage  plants,  Danish  Ballhead,  Rorkhead,  Winter 
Flat  Dutch  and  Savoy.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Ilartlr,  Del. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS-Best  variety,  $1  par  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000;Toniato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliilower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


A  II  n  |J  R rj— Celery.  Cauliflower,  Strawberry, 
UJtDDHUCi  Asparagus  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


ICnu  C0f«  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2.50  bushel: 
nltr  <3(110  Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.... Milford,  Delaware 

WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want,.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM, 

Caleb  Boggs  S  Son,  Cheswold.  Del. 


ALFALFA™  clover 


Seeding  Time  is  Upon  Us 

Why  Not  Prepare  Thoroughly  and“  Do  it  Right  This  Time?  ” 

USE 

M. FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS™ 

(The  Business  Farmer’s  Favorite  for  Over  50  Years  J 

Buy  your  Fertilizers  “Right,”  and  get  the  Famous  “Coe  Quality 

that  Means  Economy.” 


ALFALFA  has  practically  the  Same  Feeding  Value  as  Wheat  Bran. 

CLOVER  HAY  is  nearly  as  good. 

Why  not  cut  your  grain  bill  to  l/z  its  present  size  by  raising 
these  wonderful  crops  ? 

“Won’t  grow  on  your  farm?”  Don’t  be  so  sure  of  that.  It  is 
all  in  “knowing  how”  and  in  having  the  right  things  to  work  with. 

Why  not  find  out  from  our  farm  people  how  to  do  it  on  Your 
Farm? 

We  can  tell  you  what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it  to  get  paying 
results. 


Mr.  Newton  Shultis  (farm  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.), 
reports  on  July  8,  1912  : — 

“Our  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  netted  us  over  2  tons  to  the  acre  and  was  got 
under  cover  in  nice  shape  without  any  rain.  I  enclose  sample,  12  inches 
high,  of  the  second  crop  which  shows  two  weeks’  growth  with*  the  dry 
weather  we  have  been  having  lately.” 

M.  W.  Wright  of  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.,  reports: — 

“ALFALFA,  third  year(1912):  First  cutting  June  10th,  2  Tons  per  Acre.  Soil- 
clay  loam;  no  manure.  Fertilizer  applied  in  April.  Will  cut  twice  more  this 
season.”  _ _ 

Mid-Summer  Seeding  is  Best 

While  you  are  beginning  to  fit  your  land  you  should  be  studying  our 
special  booklets  which  are  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 
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PREPARING  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

11.  1L,  New  Ilaven,  Ind. — What  is  the 
best  course  to  follow  to  prepare  ground  for 
strawberries?  Ground  is  in  corn  now  and 
I  wish  to  sow  something  with  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  would  prefer  clover  if  it  will  give 
me  as  good  preparation  for  berries  as  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Ans. — There  are  three  main  things 
about  strawberry  soil.  It  should  be 
stuffed  full  of  vegetable  matter.  You 
can  hardly  plow  under  too  much.  The 
soil  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
white  grubs.  Sometimes  when  corn  is 
planted  on  an  old  meadow  or  pasture 
sod  ten  years  or  more  are  required  to 
kill  out  the  grubs  by  cultivation  or  hoe¬ 
ing.  A  clover  sod  in  a  regular  rotation 
is  not  so  bad.  Usually  corn  is  a  good 
crop  to  precede  the  berries.  It  is  better 
not  to  use  lime  in  preparing  strawberry 
ground.  For  a  cover  crop  we  should 
sow  a  mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover 
with  a  thin  seeding  of  rye.  If  the  field 
is  not  too  near  the  house  add  to  this 
one  pound  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per 
acre.  These  turnips  will  increase  the 
crop  to  be  plowed  under,  but  as  they 
decay  they  will  be  very  offensive  in 
in  Winter.  Plow  the  crop  under  in  time 
for  setting  and  roll  or  pack  the  soil 
down  hard. 

Transplanting  Roses;  Seedling  Fruits. 

A.  S.  (No  Address). — 1.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  large  rose  bushes  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  Fall,  or  the  best  time  to 
transplant  them  and  the  proper  way  to  do 
it?  2.  Do  peach  and  plum  trees  started 
in  the  garden  from  the  pits  of  good  fruit 
need  to  be  grafted  in  order  to  procure 
good  fruit  of  value? 

Ans. — The  roses  that  bloom  only  once 
a  year,  and  also  the  Remontants  or  so- 
called  Perpetuals  may  be  planted  in  the 
Fall,  after  the  first  severe  frost.  This 


friends  will  meet  about  the  star  per¬ 
former  in  nursery  “guff.”  In  a  contest 
to  prove  that  black  is  white  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  back  Whiting  again  the  world. 
He  certainly  is  a  “plum,”  and  if  after 
what  has  been  said,  any  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  patronizes  this  gentleman  he 
is  certainly  a  “peach.” 


Value  of  Wood  Ashes. 

What  crops  other  than  grass  are  wood 
ashes  a  benefit  to?  By  hauling  wood  ashes 
eight  miles  I  can  get  them  for  50  cents  a 
load,  but  much  of  the  pile  of  ashes  has 
been  exposed  to  weather  for  a  year.  Do 
they  lose  their  value  by  being  exposed? 

New  Haven,  Ind.  h.  h. 

The  wrood  ashes  are  good  for  all  garden 
crops  except  potatoes,  and  all  fruits  ex¬ 
cept  strawberries  and  some  bush  fruits. 
Corn  and  small  grains  are  helped  by  ashes. 
The  ashes  will  lose  some  potash  by  leach¬ 
ing  when  exposed  so  that  water  runs 
through  them — but  50  cents  a  load  is  a  great 
bargain. 


Setting  Sweet  Potato  Plants  in  So.  Alabama. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  what 
“Trucker,  Jr.,”  and  those  other  Jerseymen 
say  of  their  method  of  setting  sweet  potato 
plants,  and  thought  that  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  might  like  to  hear  how  it  is  done  down 
here  in  the  Gulf  Coast  country  of  southern 
Alabama,  hence  this  article.  I  turn  my  land 
eight  to  10  inches  deep  with  a  two-horse 
turning  plow  in  January  or  earlier  if  feas¬ 
ible,  following  this  several  times  with  the 
harrow  between  then  and  bedding-up  time 
in  April.  For  this  latter  work  I  hitch  two 
mules  to  a  sled-marker  made  with  three 
runners  and  6V*>  feet  wide,  thus  making 
the  rows  a  fraction  over  three  feet  apart, 
and  when  ground  is  marked  out,  follow 
with  fertilizer  distributor,  placing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  marks,  bedding  over  this  with 
one-horse  plow,  throwing  two  furrows  for 
each  row.  When  that  is  finished  the 
tongue  is  removed  from  the  marker,  a  short 
chain  attached  to  each  outside  runner,  and 
a  mule  hitched  to  each  chain,  arranging  the 
lines  so  that  each  animal  can  walk  in  a 
water  furrow  with  one  furrow  between 
them.  The  marker  will  then  straddle  two 
rows  with  a  furrow  for  each  runner.  This 


FIELD  OF  TRIUMPH  SWEET  POTATOES  IN  SO.  ALABAMA.  Fig.  327. 


gives  a  chance  for  early  growth  in  the 
Spring,  the  soil  being  well  settled  by 
the  Winter  rains.  In  a  heavy  soil,  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture,  we  should  defer  the 
planting  until  Spring.  The  more  deli¬ 
cate  Teas,  Bourbons  and  Bengals  should 
always  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  in  this 
latitude.  Whenever  the  work  is  done, 
see  that  the  ground  is  well  worked  and 
thoroughly  drained.  If  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy,  leaf  mould  and  stable  ma¬ 
nure  will  benefit  its  texture ;  if  a  heavy 
clay,  burnt  earth  or  coal  ashes  will  im¬ 
prove  it.  If  poorly  drained  dig  a  large 
hole,  and  put  stones  or  broken  bricks 
in  the  bottom.  Lift  the  plants  with  as 
little  root  damage  as  possible,  and  work 
the  soil  in  carefully,  without  depressions 
where  water  may  lodge  to  form  ice  in 
the  Winter. 

2.  Peach  and  plum  seedlings  are  a 
lottery;  you  may  get  good  fruit  or  you 
may  get  something  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  For  this  reason  budding  with 
varieties  of  known  excellence  must  be 
done,  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

An  Old  Nursery  Friend. 

Mr.  Whiting,  whom  you  have  given 
publicity  at  different  times,  has  made  his 
appearance  in  our  fruit  district.  He 
travels  in  an  auto  and  is  apparently  tak¬ 
ing  many  orders  for  Improved  Japan 
plum  trees.  The  only  name  among 
these  which  is  possibly  worthy  is  Shiro, 
which  he  calls  a  red  plum.  He  carries 
a  package  of  small  pits  and  a  bundle  of 
colored  photographs  to  explain  these 
marvels  of  horticulture.  His  smooth 
talk  makes  the  buyers  think  his  charge 
of  83J/5  cents  per  tree,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  a  modest  sum  for  such  valuable 
trees.  This  gentleman  claims  to  be  from 
Boston  and  the  East,  and  is  somewhat 
particular  who  he  calls  upon.  Readers 
can  better  appreciate  your  paper  when 
invited  to  be  victimized  in  such  a  deal. 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  h.  s. 

R-  N.-Y. — So  Whiting  has  left  this 
country  for  the  time.  Our  Canadian 


Is  a  rapid  way  to  level  the  beds  and  make 
them  smooth  and  ready  for  the  plants.  At 
present  we  are  waiting  for  a  much-needed 
rain,  and  when  a  good  one  comes  we  are  in 
readiness  to  finish  planting,  which  would 
have  been  done  sometime  ago  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  dry  weather. 

And  now  we  come  to  where  “Trucker, 
Jr.”  and  his  neighbors  should  “take  off 
their  hats,”  for  we  have  them  beaten  to  a 
frazzle,  when  it  comes  to  setting  the  draws 
or  cuttings.  No  tongs  for  us — the  only 
“tool”  we  use  is  a  wooden  punch,  merely 
a  stick  about  1%  inch  wide  and  one-fourth 
inch  thick  at  the  punching  end,  slightly 
concave  and  rounded  out  smoothly  to  pre¬ 
vent  bruising,  or  breaking  the  plants  in 
two.  The  plants  being  dropped  with  the 
root  end  at  the  center  of  the'  bed,  the 
punch  is  placed  near  that  end,  a  quick 
shove  into  the  soil  up  to  the  leaves  of  plant 
and  a  pat  given  to  press  the  earth  against 
them,  and  the  deed  is  done.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  how  many  plants  can  be  set 
in  any  given  time  in  this  way.  Let  the 
“experts”  figure  that  out.  However,  when 
the  soil  conditions  are  right,  I  have  put 
them  in  as  fast  as  two  13-year-old  boys 
could  drop  them,  I  following  between  the 
rows  and  “punching”  each  alternately.  It 
may  be  that  this  plan,  might  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  very  much 
so  here,  all  setting  being  done  as  described 
in  this  vicinity  and  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
general  through  the  South,  and  if  sufficient 
moisture  be  present,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
even  a  single  plant  fails  to  live.  The  sweet 
potato  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  this 
soil  and  climate  that  the  crop  is  a  main 
dependence  of  the  natives,  and  will  succeed 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  having 
been  known  to  yield  1100  bushels  per  acre. 
1  he  picture  shows  how  the  dense  growth 
covers  the  ground  by  midsummer. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Ala.  g.  h.  f. 


Tip-Rust  of  Gladioli. 


, ,  ^  kat  causes  the  brown  or  dead  ends  on 
the  foliage  of  some  of  my  Gladioli,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  t  H  T 

Philadelphia,  Pa\ 


1.kno.wL  no  remedy  for  tip-rust  in 
Gladioli.  I  he  foliage  of  this  plant  is  quite 
susceptible  to  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
the  rust  m  believed  to  result  from  some- 
tmng  of  this  kind.  A  clearly  defined  cause 
is  factory  smoke  or  gases.  We  are  tokl 
that  smoke  from  a  pottery,  passing  over 
a  Gladiolus  bed  is  extremely  destructive 
because  of  the  chlorine  liberated  in  the 
glazing  process,  and  we  should  also  fear 
the  effect  of  heavy  sort  coal  smoke  from 
an  adjacent  railroad.  In  a  location  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  conditions  we  cannot  at  the 
present  time  suggest  preventive  treatment. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  HAND  CARTS 

■yOU  can  not 
-1-  appreciate 
the  value  of 
this  cart  until 
you  have  used 
one.  The  only  cart 


made  with  two  mov 
able  supports.  Has  dropped 
axle,  ladder  attachment  ami 
flaring  side  rack.  Pat.  Jan. 
25,  1910.  Write  for  circulars. 
M’f’d  by  0.  E.  PECK II AM, 
Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa, 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING  AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

NEW  BODIES,  Touring,  Runabout,  Racing,  $75  to  $200j  2 
worth  from  $100  to  $000. 

MAGNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

WINDSHIELDS  (brass)  $9.50— Were  $10. 

ELECTRIC  HORNS  $7.50— Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOL  BOXES  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROAD  VULCANIZKRS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  horse-power,  $95.  Regular  price  $250. 
20  H.-P.  $125.  Regular  $100. 

TIRES— By  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you  can  save  50 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent — or  if  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran¬ 
tee  and  still  save  35  per  cent  to  *15  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoo  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices 


28  x  2 . $9.00 

80  x  a . io.oo 

«Ox3k, . 13.75 

32  x  3k> . 15.00 


34  x  8?A 
30  x  4  ~ 

32  x  4, , 

33  x  4  .. 


.$15.75 
.  10.75 
.  17.75 
.  18.25 


94  x  4 . $18.75 

35x4 .  19.25 

34  x  4V» .  24.00 

35x4** .  25.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 

Send  for  our  “Tire  Price  Wrecker  ”  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  parts,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YOKK . 1710-1718  Broadway 

CHICAGO . 1210-131*2  Michigan  Ave. 

KANSAS  CITV  .....  18*20  Brand  Avenue 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You *11  be  a  delighted  customer  if  yon  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There's 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refnnd  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn't  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not — dispute  your  word 
after  you've  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  30  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

doe*  not  more  than  satisfy  yon,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  relum  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  810,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar- 
anteeit  one  year  and  let  yon  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory-save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W  rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  yon  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLEB  <3t  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  P*. 


Health 
and 

Comfort 

Improve  the  san¬ 
itary  conditions 
in  and  about 
your  home. 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  family  and  lessen  the  labor  of  household  duties. 
You  can  have  service  equal  to  that  furnished  by  city  mains  by  installing  a 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pneumatic  Tank  System 

Pure  water  under  pressure  always  on  tap  in  kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Installation  cost  reasonable;  operating  cost  but  a  trifle.  Outfit  shown  is 
easily  set  up  in  basement  of  ordinary  residence  and  can  be  operated  by 
hand,  engine  or  motor.  From  our  complete  line  you  can  select  an  outfit 
especially  adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  for  Catalog  WD  598 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Chicago  New  York 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


Do  you  know  that  the  quality  of  cement  depends 
upon  many  things,  but  when  all  else  is  right  the 
most  important  point  to  consider  is  uniformity? 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  is  always  the  same — the 
bag  you  buy  tomorrow  and  the  bag  you  may  buy 
six  months  from  now.  Always  the  same, 
whether  you  buy  a  small  quantity  or  a  carload. 

Stick  to  Atlas. 

Read  our  book — 

“Concrete  construction  about  the  home  and  on  the  farm” 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

It  is  a  mine  of  practical  information.  It  is  not  a  catalog. 

It  is  a  text-book.  Send  for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Drought. — It  has  come  earlier 
than  we  expected.  The  cold,  drying  winds 
which  followed  every  rain  sucked  the 
moisture  out  of  the  soil,  and  especially 
on  the  hills  the  dust  is  deep.  We  have 
kept  the  cultivator  at  work  in  the  corn 
and  the  crop  is  now  coming  on  well.  In 
former  years  I  have  argued  against 
growing  corn  on  a  fruit  farm,  but  the 
fearful  cost  of  grain  and  feed  has  made 
a  different  condition.  We  need  the 
corn.  There  is  one  acre  of  Eureka 
corn.  It  is  in  good  soil  and  we  have 
used  fertilizer  freely.  We  have  no 
thought  of  growing  50  tons  or  more  as 
some  farmers  report,  but  we  want  to  see 
just  what  can  be  done  and  whether  this 
big  fodder  pays  better  than  a  moder¬ 
ate-sized  stalk  with  a  good  ear.  Unless 
we  have  rain  no  one  can  expect  a  full 
corn  crop  on  our  hills.  In  some  places 
there  are  barely  two  feet  of  soil  over  the 
ledge.  One  dry  July  after  another  proves 
that  we  must  have  some  system  of  irri¬ 
gation.  During  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  the  floods  strike  our  hills  and  come 
rushing  to  the  lower  farm,  tearing  and 
gouging  our  best  fields.  If  we  could 
hold  part  of  this  flood  back  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  until  this  season  we  could  save 
this  damage  and  have  a  water  supply 
for  our  crops.  Little  ponds  or  basins 
can  be  built  on  the  side  hill  and  con¬ 
nected  by  pipes.  These  would  hold  the 
flood  until  we  were  ready  to  use  the 
water.  On  a  much  larger  scale  this  is 
what  the  government  is  doing  in  the 
Far  West,  and  in  China  the  plan  has 
been  worked  out  on  a  smaller  scale.  I 
think  our  Eastern  farmers  must,  in  time, 
come  to  something  of  this  sort.  In  the 
hilly  sections  the  water  will  distribute 
itself  by  gravity  pressure.  On  the  level 
lands  pumps  will  be  needed.  Year  after 
year  makes  it  evident  that  we  must  save 
water,  as  we  do  plant  food.  For  several 
years  I  have  had  a  scheme  in  mind  of 
drilling  a  deep  well  at  the  top  of  our 
hill  and  building  a  concrete  and  stone 
reservoir.  From  this  the  water  could 
be  piped  both  ways.  On  many  large 
hill  farms  there  are  valleys  or  gorges 
which  could  be  built  up  so  as  to  hold 
the  floods  and  the  water  stored  until 
needed.  We  are  convinced  that  this  ir¬ 
rigation  proposition  is  the  great  question 
of  the  future. 

Double  Crops. — For  example,  we  have 
our  grass  field  where  the  seeding  has 
about  run  out.  Our  plan  was  to  cut  this 
grass  early  and  then  plow  and  plant 
corn  in  hills.  There  would  not1  be 
much  grain  unless  the  season  proved 
very  late,  but  by  thorough  culture  we 
could  kill  out  that  old  sod  and  get  a 
good  lot  of  fodder.  Then  at  the  last 
cultivation  we  could  sow  wheat  and 
clover,  or  barley  and  rye.  In  the  first 
case  there  would  be  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  hay  next  Spring.  In  the  latter 
case  there  would  be  barley  hay  this 
Fall,  and  rye  to  cut  or  put  under  next 
Spring — in  either  event  potatoes  could 
follow.  The  first  part  of  this  program 
— the  hay — went  off  right,  but  we  found 
the  soil  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  could 
not  be  plowed.  It  must  stand  until  we 
have  a  soaking  rain,  and  we  must  cut 
out  the  corn  crop.  Suppose  we  had 
built  up  a  little  pond  on  our  side  hill 
and  let  the  May  floods  run  into  it.  This 
water  could  have  been  used  to  flood  that 
hay  field.  This  would  have  meant  at 
least  two  tons  more  of  hay,  and  the 
soil  fit  to  plow  the  moment  the  hay  went 
off.  '  This  is  only  one  illustration  of 
what  we  could  do  with  a  water  supply. 
On  July  5  we  began  mowing  over  the 
strawberry  beds.  We  would  like  to 
start  the  Cutaway  at  once — clearing  out 
the  rows — but  in  our  best  field  the  soil 
is  baked  like  a  board  floor.  In  the 
Spring  there  came  a  flood  from 
the  hills  which  gashed  this  field  badly. 
That  same  damaging  water  held  back 
and  spread  over  the  soil  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  clean  the  field  and  start  thou¬ 
sands  of  potted  plants.  Look  in  any 
direction  in  our  valley  and  you  may  see 
the  marks  of  the  Spring  floods  and  right 
beside  them  evidences  of  drought. 

Soy  Beans. — We  have  planted  two 
bushels  on  the  hill  among  the  rows  of 
trees.  One  bushel  was  inoculated  by 
using  the  commercial  bacteria,  while  the 
other  had  none.  The  soil  and  conditions 
are  the  same  for  all.  This  ought  to  be 
a  fair  test  for  the  bacteria.  It  is  too 
earfy  yet  to  give  any  results.  The  soil 
is  so  dry  that  the  beans  do  not  sprout 
well.  I  should  say  that  the  inoculated 
seed  is  starting  a  little  better.  I  think 
this  crop  is  to  become  more  and  more 
valuable  on  fruit  or  stock  farms.  I  have 
seen  it  growing  like  a  young  forest  in 
Delaware.  To  look  at  it  you  would 
hardly  think  cattle  or  horses  would 
eat  the  tough,  hard  vines  and  stems,  yet 
I  have  seen  horses  fed  on  nothing  but 


'FT5EJ  RUR-A.I>  NEW-YORKER 


Stop  this  Loss 


Wheat  correctly 
fertilized. 
Good  crops. 


From  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  the 
wheat  acreage  has 
been  abandoned  in 
five  states  that  pro¬ 
duced  about  one-third 
of  our  winter  wheat. 

This  means  a  loss 
of  about  seven  million 
dollars  for  seed  alone 
and  several  times  this 


Unfertilized 
Wheat  abandoned, 
planted  in  com. 


for  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing.  A  well-fed 
plant  can  better  resist  unfavorable  surroundings. 

POTASH 

Good fertilization  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a 
good  rotation  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  enough, 
provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula  such  as  2-8-6  or  0-10-6  is  used. 
The  low  grade  1-7-x,  2-8-2  and  0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  balance — cost 
too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your  dealer  to  carry  high-grade  formulas,  or 
to  buy  some  potash  salts  with  which  to  bring  up  the  potash  content  to  a 
high  grade.  One  bag  of  Muriate  of  Potash  added  to  a  ton  of  fertil¬ 
izer  will  do  it. 

If  you  prefer  real  bone  or  bone  meal  in  place  of  acid  phosphate  try 
a  mixture  of  1700  pounds  of  either  with  three  hundred  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  You  will  find  that  Potash  Pays. 

These  high  potash  mixtures  produce  better  wheat  and  clover,  heavy 
grain  and  stiff  straw. 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  two  hundred  pounds 
up.  If  your  dealer  will  not  get  potash  for  you  write  us 
for  prices  and  for  our  FREE  booklet  on  Fall  Fertilizers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAVANNAH 


Soy  bean  vines  and  com  that  were  in 
beautiful  shape.  After  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China,  Manchuria,  or  most 
of  it,  was  a  poor  and  poverty-stricken 
district.  It  is  now  a  prosperous  coun¬ 
try — made  so  largely  by  growing  Soy 
beans.  The  beans  or  the  oil  from  them 
are  exported,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  fed  to  stock  or  used  as  manure. 
This  has  given  a  good  export  trade,  and 
also  built  up  the  soil.  Soy  beans  have 
worked  out  in  Manchuria  one  of  those 
industrial  miracles  which  history  turns 
up  every  few  centuries  with  her  plow. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  the  possibilities  of 
the  Soy  bean  in  this  country,  but  the 
knowledge  will  come  in  time. 

Farm  Notes. — I  did  not  realize  until 
this  year  that  it  is  a  job  to  kill  out  an 
old  asparagus  bed.  We  had  one  of 
nearly  an  acre  that  I  thought  was 
done,  so  we  plowed  it  after  cutting, 
harrowed  well  and  planted  corn.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  up  the  ghost  the  aspar¬ 
agus  came  up  stronger  than  ever.  Our 
efforts  to  kill  it  out  have  resulted  in 
“thorough  culture,”  and  the  “grass”  is 
better  than  ever  before.  Anything  that 
thrives  on  abuse  and  stands  up  against 
a  hard  battle  suits  me  well,  and  I  shall 
keep  that  asparagus  well  cultivated.  As 
it  stands  it  is  worth  more  than  the  corn. 
.  .  .  We  did  better  than  expected 

and  put  the  last  load  of  hay  in  the 
barn  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  and  it 
was  beautiful  hay.  We  may  blame  this 
drought  for  burning  and  baking  the 
soil,  but  the  hot,  dry  winds  left  the  hay 
as  fragrant  as  tea.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
fell  on  any  of  it — the  conditions  were 
exactly  right  for  once.  This  gives  us 
a  good  barnful  of  hay  and  with  the 
cornstalks  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for 


GROWTH  OF  A  DISHORNED  TREE. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  tor  free  booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa."  HR.  H. 'SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

is  what  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  customers.  FREE 
sample  will  show  you  that  we  come  pretty  near 
doing  this.  All  other  field  seeds;  also  Field  and 
Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Vetch.  Rape,  etc. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SON,  100  Main  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  invite  you  to  get  Government  tests. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acrej  an¬ 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  famish  gras* 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO. ,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destr°yed  fry Dust- 
fa*  with  HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 


GUAR  ANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pure;  free  of  weeds;  vigorous; 
hardy.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Sold  on  approval.  Will  grow  on  1 
your  land.  Big  money-maker.  Free  j 
samples  and  cultural  instructions. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  20  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Winter.  All  reports  seem  to  agree  that 
as  a  whole  the  hay  crop  will  be  short. 
There  are  good  sections  here  and  there, 
bull  poor  ones  also.  Prices  will  be  high, 
for  the  old  hay  is  well  cleaned  out. 
.  .  .  This  drought  hurts  the  gar¬ 

den.  On  July  7  I  found  that  we  could 
supply  the  following:  Lettuce,  turnips, 
small  beets,  onions,  string  beans,  peas 
and  small  potatoes.  Two  of  the  little 
redheads  helped  me  select  three  besides 
potatoes,  and  we  sat  in  the  shade  and 
clean  them.  .  .  .  You  remember 

that  some  weeks  ago  I  showed  a  picture 
of  one  of  our  cut-back  apple  trees?  The 
top  of  this  big  tree  was  dying  and  we 
cut  it  back  to  a  short  distance  above  the 
stem.  The  cut  shows  how  it  has  started 
out.  This  was  taken  the  middle  of 
June.  Of  course  there  will  be  more  top 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  H.  w.  c. 


For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  U.VMJIO.M),  FishUlIl-ou-Hudsoii,  New  York 


THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY 

is  offered  to  young  men  and  women  in  agriculture.  The  farm  is  calling  for 
trained  men  and  women  who  shall  be  intelligent  farmers  and  home  makers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

At  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  Offers 

TO  YOUNG  MEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  agriculture;  including 
general  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  liusbaudry,  etc. 

TO  YOUNG  WOMEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  HOME  ECONOMICS;  includ¬ 
ing  cookery,  sewing,  millinery,  home  nursing,  household  management,  etc. 

School  has  large  well  equipped  laboratories,  modern  200-acre  farm,  pure-bred  stock,  well  trained  staff- 


TUITION  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  are  .0  years  of  age,  good 
character  and  completion  of  8th  grade  school 
work. 


For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

F.  G.  HELYAR,  Director 

Morrisville  ....  New  York 


"FULLY  GUARANTEED"  -4 

ALFALFA  ON  YOUR 
A  FARM? 


20  acres  moans  at  least  sixty  tons  of  feed  equal  to  a 
full  grain  ration — or  $1,000  clear  profit  if  sold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  Isn’t  it.  Write  us  today  and 
let  us  tell  you  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  this 
great  forage  crop,  so  it  will  be  a  permanent  success 
ou  your  farm.  Enrich  your  corn  laud  this  year  by 
planting  between  the  rows  or  in  the  hills. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVER— SOY  BEANS 
INOCULATED  WITH 


FARMOGERM 


SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Free  Hook  No.  11 

IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORM  ATI  OX 

EARP-TH0MAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


SEED  AND  SOIL  TESTING  OUTFIT  COMPLETE, 


1912. 


THE  HURAI>  NEW-YORKER 


re© 


Ruralisms 

SMALL  FRUITS  IN  MISSOURI. 

Cherries. — The  crop  of  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Montmorency  lasted  just  two 
weeks  and  a  half.  Two  boys  did  most 
of  the  picking,  averaging  about  15  gal¬ 
lons  per  day.  They  picked  in  gallon 
buckets  strapped  around  their  necks  and 
picked  from  step  ladders  and  from  the 
limbs.  In  this  way  they  managed  to 
get  the  trees  quite  clean.  One  boy  was 
paid  a  dollar,  the  younger  one  75  cents 
per  day,  both  boarding  themselves.  A 
third  of  the  fruit  was  picked  from  the 
ground  as  the  trees  were  headed  low. 
and  all  the  lower  limbs  left  on  to 
shade  the  ground  and  prevent  sunscald 
This  is  the  first  good  crop  these  trees 
have  borne  since  they  were  set  out  10 
years  ago,  but  possibly  the  soil  was  too 
rich  for  them,  for  small  fruits  were 
grown  between  the  cherry  rows  and 
heavily  fertilized  with  stable  manure. 
By  the  time  the  crop  was  half  picked 
the  cherry  or  cedar  birds  had  all  gone — 
migrated  to  other  climes.  Their  stay 
here  seems  definitely  limited. 

Mulberries. — Mulberries  lasted  all 
through  the  cherry  crop,  and  a  large 
tree  of  the  so-called  everbearing  kind 


to  the  boomers  of  the  Himalaya  to 
bring  forward  some  authoritative  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Giant  Himalaya  is  of 
any  value  whatever  in  the  Northern  and 
Central  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  It 
is  well  to  get  these  facts  before  the 
public,  for  I  have  received  letters  show¬ 
ing  that  a  number  of  fruit  growers  have 
been  captivated  by  the  fairy-like  stories 
of  promoters  and  are  disposed  to 
“plunge”  on  the  Himalaya  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  an  acre  or  so.  To  all  such  I 
should  say  “Don’t.” 

McDonald  Blackberry. — Now  here  is 
a  new  berry  that  I  really  think  has  great 
possibilities  but  I  advise  nothing  more 
than  a  trial  of  a  plant  or  so.  It  has 
endured  the  past  Winter  of  16  below 
zero,  and  again  matures  some  berries  as 
large  as  the  largest  dewberries,  but  as  it 
is  a  pistillate  with  no  pollenizer  near  at 
hand,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  its  full 
capabilities  are  here.  Texas  growers 
state  that  it  is  exceedingly  productive 
there,  and  profitable.  Here  it  ripens 
with  the  very  earliest  dewberries  and 
with  the  Early  Harvest.  If  it  only 
proves  itself  productive  here,  it  will  dis¬ 
place  everything  else  among  the  earlies. 
This  Spring  I  set  200  in  rows  next  to 
the  Early  Harvest,  Sorsby’s  May  and 
Dallas,  which  latter  pollenize  it  in 
Texas. 

Flowers.  —  Hydrangea  arborescens 
grandiflora  is  certainly  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  begin¬ 
ning  here  the  first  of  June  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  throughout  the  season,  and 


FRUIT  OF  EL2EAGNUS  LONGIPES. 


is  still  full  of  ripe  and  green  fruit. 
This  tree,  listed  as  the  Downing,  stands 
near  the  house,  and  from  morning  till 
night  there  is  a  procession  to  it  of  birds 
of  all  kinds,  while  underneath  it  several 
hens  with  broods  of  youngsters  are 
wont  to  resort  and,  like  the  birds,  gorge 
themselves  on  this  universally  popular 
fruit.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
small  a  chick  could  swallow  a  mulberry 
after  a  little  preliminary  pecking.  The 
experience  of  this  year  has  made  me 
an  advocate  of  the  mulberry.  The  tree 
grows  readily  in  any  soil,  is  handsome 
and  makes  dense  shade.  One  tree  of 
the  everbearing  species  will  produce 
bushels,  and  every  berry  will  be  eaten 
by  birds  and  poultry,  if  given  a  chance. 

El^eagnus  Longipes.  —  This  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  with  leaves  of  double 
shade,  green  above  and  silvery  below, 
is  again  filled  with  a  full  crop  of  its 
crimson  tartish  berries.  I  notice  a  hen 
jumping  high  to  get  these  berries  and 
I  marked  a  mocking  bird  ily  straight  to 
his  home  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  after 
satisfying  his  hunger  with  them.  In 
former  notes  I  have  referred  to  this 
fruit  as  making  a  good  grade  of  jelly 
and  preserves  as  well  as  possessing  a 
piquant  refreshing  flavor  when  eaten  out 
of  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should 
have  commercial  possibilities.  A  fruit¬ 
ing  spray  is  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy  and  has  never 
missed  a  crop  since  coming  into  bear- 
in. 

Himalaya  Blackberry. — Last  month 
I  referred  to  an  article  whose  writer 
designated  the  variety  known  as  the 
Giant  as  the  only  hardy  kind.  The 
plant  was  referred  to  eulogistically,  and 
Prof.  Eustace  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  named  as  one  making 
a  close  study  of  its  characteristics  and 
having  confidence  in  its  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities.  I  therefore  wrote  Prof.  Eus¬ 
tace,  whose  reply  makes  a  rather  serious 
puncture  in  the  Himalaya  tire.  He 
states  that  the  plant  appears  to  be 
hardy  but  adds  that  “when  I  saw  the 
fruit  last  July  I  was  disappointed  in  it. 
None  of  it  was  much  more  than  nub¬ 
bins  and  I  could  not  see  that  it  had  any 
commercial  value  at  all.”  It  is  now  up 


in  this  respect  is  superior  to  the  Pani- 
culata.  It  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings. 
Those  put  out  a  year  ago  are  now  all 
bearing  the  grandest  masses  of  blooms, 
averaging  from  six  to  eight  inches 
across.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  l,  r.  Johnson. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SALLOW  FACES 

Often  Caused  by  Tea  and  Coffee  Drinking. 

Plow  many  persons  realize  that  tea 
and  coffee  so  disturb  digestion  that  they 
produce  a  muddy,  yellow  complexion? 

A  ten  days’  trial  of  Postum  has 
proven  a  means,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
of  clearing  up  a  bad  complexion. 

A  Washn.  young  lady  tell  her  expe¬ 
rience  : 

“All  of  us — father,  mother,  sister  and 
brother — had  used  tea  and  coffee  for 
many  years  until  finally  we  all  had  stom¬ 
ach  troubles  more  or  less. 

“We  all  were  sallow  and  troubled 
with  pimples,  breath  bad,  disagreeable 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  all  of  us  simply 
so  many  bundles  of  nerves. 

“We  didn’t  realize  that  tea  and  coffee 
caused  the  trouble  until  one  day  we  ran 
out  of  coffee  and  went  to  borrow  some 
from  a  neighbor.  She  gave  us  some 
Postum  and  told  us  to  try  that. 

“Although  we  started  to  make  it,  we 
all  felt  sure  we  would  be  sick  if  we 
missed  our  strong  coffee,  but  we  tried 
Postum  and  were  surprised  to  find  it 
delicious. 

“We  read  the  statements  on  the  pkg., 
got  more  and  in  a  month  and  a  half 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  us.  We  all 
were  able  to  digest  our  food  without 
any  trouble,  each  one’s  skin  became 
clear,  tongues  cleaned  off,  and  nerves  in 
fine  condition.  We  never  use  anything 
now  but  Postum.  There  is  nothing  like 
it.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


where  you  want  It.  For  your  country  home— farm,  rat-  ( 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  exponeo  of  power.  Low  In  oost;  high 
In  efficiency.  Thousands  of  ttaeso 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
now  in  uso.  Write  today  for  all  tacts. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ill  I 
Trinity  BKIg.,Ncw  York  I 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costa  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -mining  water  supply  to  all  parts  ofyour 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention— can't  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO 
P.O.Iiox  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicle 

1912 

Big 

FREE 
BOOK 

is  Ready 


H.C.  Phelps 
Pres. 


—Phelps  pays 
the  postage 
to  you. 


— Shows  You 

Biggest  Selection 

of  Buggies  in  America 
— Saves  You  Big  Money 

PHELPS*  shows  you  more  styles  this  year 
in  his  big  book  than  ever  before.  And 
•nr  a  c  a  .  .  .  ..  „  every  buggy  price  saves  you  big  money — 

and  up.  Send  a  postal— get  the  Book — let  Phelps  talk  through  it  to  you  direct — the  way  ho 
has  sold  150,000  farmers.  Let  him  show  you  in  photographs  how  a  good  buggy  should  bo  inado— 
ami  what  made  of.  Phelps  knows.  They ’re  alt  highest  grade— over  125  styles— every  kind — 
auto  seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Runabouts,  eto.,— all  Bold  direot  to  user  on  30  DavB’  Free  Road 
Tost— 2  Years  Guarantee.  Don’t  you  want  the  book?  A  Postal  gels  it.  H.  C.  Phelps,  Prcst. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  J1FG.  COMPANY'  Siation  290,  Columbus,  O. 

I-argcBt  Factory  in  tho  World  Selling  Vehicles  Direct. 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicles 

On  30  Days  FREE, 

Road  Test 


This  3 
Can 

I -To 
ries 

ns-Per-H 
Its  Own  I 

our  Hay  1 
Power  Pl< 

Press 

int 

$10  TO  $15  A  DAY  NET  PROFITS 


Not  content  with  merely  building  the  fastest-baling  Hay  Presses  on  earth,  we  have 
added  gas-power  equipment  by  putting  a  high-class  Gas  Engine  right  on  the  same  truck 
with  the  Press.  This  gives  cheap  power  in  abundant  quantities.  You  can  bale  up  to  2%  to 
VA  tons  per  hour  at  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  no  time  lost  getting  ready  for  business. 
Compact  and  easily  moved.  Don’t  have  to  set  up  or  line  up  with  engine.  Solid  steel  ma¬ 
chinery.  Some  owners  of  Sandwich  Motor  Presses  made  810  to  815  a  day  last  season, 
nearly  double  the  usual  profit.  The  big  feed-opening  of  the  Press  takes  double-size  charge 
of  hay.  It’s  a  self-feeder — direct  from  fork.  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Can  start 
or  stop  press  instantly.  Simple  block  dropper — lever  brake.  Simple,  smooth  and  easy 
running,  yet  it  bales  35  per  cent  more  than  any  other  press  of  same  rated  size.  Nothing  like 
it  for  windrow  work. 

Engine  is  hopper  cooled  type— requires  little  water.  Heavy  steel  roller,  chain  drive. 
Chain  delivers  full  power  of  engine.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or  cause  trouble.  Comes  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully  equipped.  Engine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  a  better  gas  engine.  Can  furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9  horsepower  engines 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Horse  Power  Presses 

Our  Steel  Belt  Power  Press,  our  Two-Horse 
Full  Circle,  Self-Feed  Presses  and  our  “New 
Way”  Horizontal  Press  ore  pace-makers  in 
horse  power  presses.  Wood  frame  or  steel  frame 


—as  big  or  little  as  you  wish.  Our  catalog  pictures 
and  describes  each  style.  And  each  press  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 

Postal  Brings  Booklet 

Send  your  name  and  add  ress  on  postal  today  and 
our  latest  Book,  “Tons  Tell,”  will  bo  put  in  your 
hands  by  next  mail.  This  Book 
not  only  describes  our  many 
Hay  Presses,  but  shows  tho 
huge  profits,  in  hay  baling. 
BALED  hay  is  now  bringing 
skyscraper  prices.  Most  every¬ 
body  wants  theirs  baled.  No 
tronble.to  get  plenty  of  business 
and  the  profits  are  large  and— 
well,  get  tho  book— it’s  tree. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co. 

239  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Rranrhpv  Box  239.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Branches.  B(JX  23g  Councj|  |a 


FARMERS  FAVORIte 

W  GRAIN  DRILLS  ^ 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains — any¬ 
thing  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  thes 
ground  at  an  even  depth.  Don’t  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  Drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  that  you  run  no  risk  whatever  in  purchasing. 

The  Americajv^  ^ekding  -Mac/ //me  ^pwNoriziD.  Omo.  1/.5, 


Cement  Book  Free 


“The  Modern  Farmer” — showing  in  detail  over 
20  different  practical  ways  to  improve  your  farm 
by  using  concrete.  Wise  farmers  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  concrete  as  a  building  material. 
It  saves  money — is  easy  to  handle  —  lasts  forever. 

And  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  has  proved  itself  the 
best  Cement  for  making  concrete  —  strongest,  most 
uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  LEHIGH. 

Send  now  for  “The  Modern  Farmer”  to 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

[  Dept.  389B,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(U  MlllB-ll.OOO.OOO  Barrels 
Capacity) 


800 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  tnisting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  Aew-Youkkr 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  is  now  in  Europe  to  make  a 
special  study  of  farm  cooperation  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.  These  are  to  be  the  great  questions  of  the 
future  for  farmers,  and  Europe  is  far  ahead  of  us  in 
developing  them.  As  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Committee  on  Cooperation  Mr.  Dillon  has  an 
important  work  to  do.  It  cannot  all  be  done  at  once, 
but  a  fair  start  is  being  made.  We  hope  to  print 
notes  on  what  Mr.  Dillon  finds  on  the  other  side. 

* 

Many  a  farm  this  year  has  given  newer  and 
.stronger  arguments  for  tile  drainage.  The  early  part 
of  the  season  was  wet,  with  nearly  constant  rains.  Wet 
land  could  not  be  worked  properly  and  planting  was 
delayed.  The  drained  soil  discharged  its  water  and 
was  ready  for  the  seed  a  week  or  10  days  before  the 
other.  Then  when  the  drought  came  the  wet  soil 
baked  hard,  while  the  drained  land  was  left  open  and 
porous.  Thus  the  tile  have  helped  at  both  ends — 
through  wet  and  through  drought.  There  should  be 

more  ditching  than  ever  this  Fall. 

* 

That  hen  contest  by  Mr.  Dougan  has  started  up 
various  people  who  say  they  would  like  to  match 
their  stock  for  a  year’s  record.  One  man  will  back  six 
pedigreed  birds,  which  he  calls  worth  $100 — another 
has  a  good  cow  worth  about  the  same.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  put  up  $100  of  a  certain  class  of  stock,  feed 
them  one  year  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  income.  Such  a  contest  would  be  good  if  it 
could  include  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  if  some  form  of 
fair  supervision  can  be  worked  out.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  arrange  such  a  contest  if  it  can  be  conducted 
on  the  square  and  among  honorable  men  who  will 
make  a  straight  and  clean  contest.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  is  willing  to  enter  $100  worth 
of  stock  in  such  a  contest  and  agree  to  submit  to  some 

fair  method  of  supervision. 

* 

This  past  season  we  have  not  had  quite  so  much 
complaint  about  inferior  nursery  trees  as  in  past  years. 
We  think  our  readers  are  getting  wiser  about  patron¬ 
izing  the  snides  and  fakes.  Some  of  these  rascals 
still  find  victims,  but  on  the  whole  we  think  their  job 
gets  harder  each  year.  It  is  evidently  true  that  con¬ 
scientious  nurserymen  are  taking  greater  pains  with 
their  stock.  We  feel  that  the  buyers  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  superior  trees.  All  through 
the  fruit-growing  districts  we  find  men  who  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  propagate  and  grow  good  fruit  trees — and 
developing  a  local  trade.  By  handling  only  one  or 
two  varieties  they  are  able  to  give  a  strong  guarantee, 
and  thus  they  will  get  a  share  of  the  best  trade.  The 
nurserymen  ought  to  have  this  trade,  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  fruit  tree  growing  is  a  business  by  itself 

_ better  done  as  a  profession  than  as  some  side  issue. 

If,  however,  the  nurserymen  will  not  satisfy  their  cus¬ 
tomers  they  cannot  expect  to  hold  the  more  discrim¬ 
inating  trade. 

* 

“The  German  fanners  have  not,  like  their  American 
prototype,  voted  with  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  for  a  lot 
of  politicians  who  misrepresent  them,” 

That  is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  next  page.  It 
is  of  course  correct,  but  let  us  tell  it  all.  From  the 
very  nature  of  their  government  the  German  fanners 
have  not  been  able  to  vote  “with  a  whoop  and  a  hur¬ 
rah.”  Under  a  limited  monarchy  they  are  denied 
that  privilege — which  goes  with  a  Republic.  One  of 
the  fairest  criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  a  republi¬ 
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can  form  of  government  is  that  the  average  voter  will 
not  exercise  his  power  unless  driven  to  it  by  some 
unusual  appeal.  Then  he  often  goes  at  it  blindly 
and  in  anger  and  there  can  be  no  permanent  results. 
We  have  come  this  year  to  one  of  the  ‘‘cleaning  up” 
periods  in  American  history.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  besides  strong  language  and  spasmodic  voting 
for  the  job  will  be  long  and  hard.  That  is  why  we 
advise  our  farmers  to  keep  cool  and  go  slow  until  we 
know  just  how  to  strike  the  hardest  blow.  Do  not 
hurry.  All  sides  need  your  vote  more  than  you  need 
them.  There  are  nearly  120  days  before  election.  Let 
us  spend  a  share  of  this  time  in  studying  the  exact 
situation,  and  then  strike! 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  “plank”  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  platform  favoring  the  principle  of  credits 
for  farmers.  The  Democrats  also  took  up  the  matter, 
their  “plank”  being  the  following: 

Of  equal  Importance  with  the  question  of  currency  re¬ 
form  is  the  question  of  rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance. 
Therefore  we  recommend  that  an  investigation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  societies  in  foreign  countries  be  made,  so 
that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a  system  of  rural 
credits  may  he  devised  suitable  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States;  and  we  also  favor  legislation  permitting  national 
banks  to  loan  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  funds  on 
real  estate  security. 

Both  parties  confine  themselves  to  calling  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  European  methods.  If  anything  the 
Republican  statement  goes  further.  The  point  is  that 
both  of  the  old  parties  at  last  recognize  the  right  and 
the  need  of  rural  credits  based  on  farm  property. 
Not  only  will  such  a  system  help  farmers  directly  by 
giving  them  needed  cash  capital  on  easy  terms,  but  it 
will  help  all  people  indirectly.  By  making  land  and  its 
products  a  solid  basis  for  public  credits  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  go  far  to  break  up  the  present  monopoly  of 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  financial  interests.  It  will  also 
open  up  new  lines  of  safe  and  solid  investments  for 
idle  money.  The  more  people  borrow  or  lend  on  gov¬ 
ernment  security  the  greater  will  be  their  patriotism 
and  genuine  interest  in  government  affairs. 

* 

Canadian  reciprocity  went  up  like  a  rocket  and 
came  down  like  a  stick.  It  was  discussed  at  a  special 
session  of  Congress  through  a  long  hot  season.  Both 
parties  favored  it — the  Democrats  nearly  unanimously 
and  the  Republicans  by  a  good  majority.  Yet  neither 
party  gives  it  a  single  word  in  its  platform!  It  is 
doubtful  if  history  records  a  recent  case  where  an  im¬ 
portant  measure,  receiving  so  much  attention,  was  so 
completely  dropped  out  of  view !  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  say  that  since  Canada  rejected  reciprocity  it  has 
become  a  dead  issue.  There  are,  however,  some  dead 
issues  which  parties  are  proud  of.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  one.  When  the  movement  for  reciprocity  started 
in  Congress  no  one  seemed  to  realize  the  fearful  ob¬ 
jection  made  to  it  by  the  farmers  who  live  within  200 
miles  of  the  Canadian  border.  Both  parties  now  real¬ 
ize  it,  but  neither  of  them  can  take  any  political  ad¬ 
vantage — since  both  favored  it.  Hence  they  ignore  it. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  question  will  arise  again  in  20 
years  unless  the  farmers  in  western  Canada  can  force 
it  to  the  front.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Canadian  sys¬ 
tem  of  “appealing  to  the  people”  reciprocity  would 
have  become  a  fact.  The  Canadian  Parliament  was 
ready  to  pass  the  law,  hut  an  election  was  demanded, 
and  this  proved  that  the  Parliament  did  not  represent 
the  Canadian  people  accurately.  It  is  a  question 
whether  a  majority  of  our  people  would  vote  for 
reciprocity,  hut  no  great  business  question  of  this  sort 
should  be  sprung  upon  the  country  and  decided  with¬ 
out  a  popular  vote ! 

*  \ 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  what  is  called  a  “blue 
sky”  law — very  good  and  effective  legislation.  Under 
this  law  no  one  can  offer  “securities”  for  sale  until 
the  Banking  Commissioner  has  given  permission.  The 
exceptions  are  U.  S.  bonds,  Kansas  State  or  municipal 
bonds  and  mortgages  based  on  Kansas  real  estate.  All 
others  must  “show”  the  commissioner  that  their  con¬ 
cerns  are  solvent  and  that  the  bonds  or  stocks  stand 
upon  something  stronger  than  wind  and  promise. 
They  are  doing  great  work  with  this  law  in  Kansas. 
Plundreds  of  promoters  have  been  driven  out,  and 
thousands  of  people  have  been  saved  from  financial 
loss.  There  comes  along  a  man  with  a  half  title  to 
land  in  Mexico  or  in  some  distant  State.  He  proposes 
to  grow  bananas  or  rubber  or  apples  or  Alfalfa  with 
your  money — if  you  will  give  it  to  him.  It  is  mighty 
plausible;  he  has  nothing  and  you  have  the  money, 
and  he  would  like  to  change  with  you  if  you  will  buy 
his  stock.  Kansas  greets  such  promoters  with  a  club. 
They  cannot  find  shelter,  but  must  live  under  the 
“blue  sky”  or  go  to  some  other  State.  This  is  fine 
work,  and  every  other  State  should  follow'  Kansas. 
Even  then  the  frauds  would  work— by  mail.  So  long 


as  they  can  get  into  the  mailbag  they  will  rob  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  remedy  is  a  Federal  “blue  sky”  law  that  will 
shut  the  get-rich-quick  men  out  of  the  mails.  A  big 
government  agent  should  do  at  Washington  what  the 
Banking  Commissioner  of  Kansas  now  does,  and  never 
permit  the  sale  of  securities  unless  there  is  actual 
value  back  of  them.  No  one  except  those  who  have 
studied  these  swindles  can  realize  what  a  blessing 
such  a  law  would  he  to  poor  people,  and  how  it  would 
help  legitimate  business  by  choking  off  the  wildcats. 

* 

What  has  become  of  parcels  post?  We  fear  it 
has  been  lost  in  the  political  shuffle.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  a  fight  between  the  different  factions  of  an 
army  when  there  should  have  been  solid  battle  against 
the  enemy.  Unable  to  agree  upon  any  bill,  the  parcels 
post  “leaders”  seem  to  have  split  into  three  factions. 
Now  the  political  parties  have  “resolved”  as  follows. 
First  came  the  Republican  party : 

In  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  particularly 
of  the  agricultural  or  rural  communities,  we  favor  legis¬ 
lation  looking  to  the  establishment,  under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  of  a  parcels  post,  the  postal  rates  to  be  graduated 
under  a  zone  system  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  car¬ 
riage. 

This  is  one  principle  of  the  Bourne  bill.  As  it  stands 
at  present  that  hill  would  practically  double  the  rate 
on  all  printed  matter,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
passed.  A  fair  application  of  the  zone  system  of 
charges  would  do.  The  Democrats  were  satisfied  with 
the  following: 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post  or  postal 
express  and  also  the  extension  of  the  rural  delivery  system 
as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

We  do  not  see  that  this  means  anything  at  all  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  half-hearted  squint  at  the  proposition  for 
buying  out  the  express  companies  and  running  the 
business  as  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Elsewhere  the  Democratic  platform  favors  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  all  public  utilities  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  But  if  they  mean  to  back  this  postal 
express,  why  not  say  so  openly  and  stand  for  it? 
Thus  the  sad  truth  is  that  poor  old  parcels  post  has 
become  a  political  football.  Neither  party  will  permit 
any  bill  to  pass  that  would  give  credit  to  the  other 
side. 

* 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  the  statement  of  a 
progressive  voter,  which  we  offer  as  the  basis  for  a 
fair  discussion.  We  spend  no  time  denouncing  the 
events  of  the  late  Republican  convention.  They  were 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  American  political  education 
for  the  past  20  years.  Let  us  be  frank,  and  admit 
that  many  good  citizens  and  worthy  people  will  con¬ 
done  such  practice  on  the  theory  that  all  is  fair  in 
politics.  Yet,  this  election  is  to  be  settled  by  those 
voters  who  do  not  believe  in  such  practices,  and  who 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  condemn  them.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  is  fairly  stated  on  the  next  page.  How  can  they 
strike  the  most  effective  blow?  Our  advice  to  these 
voters  is  to  stand  squarely  together  and  compel  the 
various  factions  to  come  to  them  with  honest  argu¬ 
ment.  They  will  thus  hold  the  balance  of  power  and 
can  exert  a  stronger  influence  than  if  they  went  chas¬ 
ing  after  one  of  the  candidates  too  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  is  to  he  a  bitter  fight,  and  the  supreme 
test  will  come  when  the  progressives  are  asked  to 
stand  up  to  their  profession  regardless  of  party.  The 
conservatives  are  taking  out  the  old,  sneering  argu¬ 
ment  of  ridicule.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  letter 
of  a  man  who  says  a  farm  paper  has  no  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  political  matters : 

We  have  survived  grecnbackism,  Populism,  16-to-one- 
ism,  and  I  presume  we  will  ultimately  survive  the  present 
craze,  Rooseveltism,  spectacular  vaudeville  and  tommyrot. 

c.  J. 

We  have  survived  them  all,  and  forced  the  old,  hide¬ 
bound  politicians  to  advocate  at  least  a  part  of  the 
truth  of  these  “crazy”  theories  because  time  has 
proved  they  were  right.  You  may  call  it  “tommyrot” 
or  dignify  it  as  Thomas  Decay,  but  the  American 
people  know  what  they  want  and  will  find  a  way  to 
get  it. 

BREVITIES. 

The  hotter  and  drier  the  season — the  greater  the  need 
of  Alfalfa. 

Do  not  let  the  stock  eat  wilted  foliage  of  peach  or  wild 
cherry — poison. 

With  a  combination  of  short  hay  crop  and  drought  the 
thing  to  do  is  still  plant  fodder  corn  and  keep  the  culti¬ 
vators  going. 

The  new  National  flag,  displayed  from  Federal  struc¬ 
tures  and  naval  vessels  July  4,  has  48  stars ;  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  are  the  recently  adopted  States. 

The  American  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  announced 
July  5  that  traffic  on  the  Trans-Andean  Railway,  between 
Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres,  was  blocked  by  an  unusually 
heavy  snowfall.  It  is  not  likely  that  traffic  can  be  re¬ 
sumed  before  August  or  September  and  in  the  meantime 
mails  and  passengers  from  Peru  and  Chile  must  go  to 
Buenos  Ayres  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  th#courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


The  Progressive  Voter. 

Like  thousands  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  I  find 
it  hard  to  decide  what  course  to  take  po¬ 
litically.  My  vote  is  the  best  public  weapon 
I  have.  I  want  to  use  it  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmers  and  plain  working 
people  of  this  country.  I  have  voted  for 
seven  different  Presidents,  and  as  a  boy  I 
marched  and  paraded  for  three  others.  I 
was  brought  up  to  believe  that  one  of  thq 
old  parties  was  almost  a  God-given  organ¬ 
ization.  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
thoroughly  corrupt,  and  I  left  it.  After  a 
fair  study.  I  became  convinced  that  the  other 
old  party  was  just  as  bad.  Both  of  them 
are  too  old  in  prejudice  and  political  habit 
to  be  really  changed.  The  Socialists  and 
Prohibitionists  have  good  issues,  but  their 
fierce  and  extravagant  abuse  of  all  who 
will  not  see  things  as  they  do,  will  prevent 
their  doing  the  work  which  some  party 
has  got  to  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  Taft.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  he  is  personally  a  clean  and  able 
man.  he  is  at  the  same  time,  from  my 
standpoint,  narrow,  obstinate  and  too  con¬ 
servative.  He  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  his  party,  but  rather  the  choice 
of  the  conservative  elements  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  No  man  who  believes  in  the  rule  of 
the  people  can  stand  for  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Taft’s  nomination.  We  are  told  that 
his  platform  is  the  best  one  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  ever  made,  and  that  if  elected, 
he  will  recognize  the  lesson  he  has  learned. 
I  do  not  see  that  this  follows.  Should  he 
be  elected  I  think  he  will  accept  the  fact 
as  an  endorsement  of  his  methods  and  ob¬ 
stinate  views  on  public  matters. 

What  then  shall  I  do,  support  a  third 
party  and  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  vote 
for  the  Democrat,  Mr.  Wilson?  On  gen¬ 
eral  principles  I  would  rather  support  a 
third  party.  A  new  political  party  is  needed. 
It  could  not  win  this  year,  but  like  the 
old  Republican  party,  it  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  future.  While  Mr. 
Roosevelt  voices  many  of  the  things  which 
1  believe  in,  I  do  not  care  greatly  for  him 
personally,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  the 
wisest  leader  for  such  a  movement.  I  am 
opposed  to  a  third  term.  I  think  Mr.  Bryan 
had  it  right  when  he  said  at  Baltimore 
that  lie  had  too  many  enemies  to  qualify 
him  to  lead  a  party  or  a  new  movement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  third  party  will 
help  Taft  rather  than  hurt  him.  though 
that  is  not  the  popular  view.  It  will  split 
up  the  progressive  forces,  for,  without 
question,  there  will  be  a  Democrat  nomi¬ 
nated  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  one  element  in  American  political  life 
which  cannot  be  easily  broken  up,  is  the 
so-called  conservative  vote.  This  vote  will 
be  solid  for  Mr.  Taft. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
clean  new  party  is  so  great  that  I  would 
like  to  help  start  it.  The  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  it  might  hurt  the 
chances  of  a  clean,  capable  and  thoroughly 
worthy  man  like  Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  be 
a  great  experiment  to  try  the  scholar  in. 
politics,  something  that  has  never  been  pos¬ 
sible  yet.  I  have  no  confidence  whatever 
in  the  old  Democratic  party,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  obliged  to  fight  as  Bryan 
did,  before  he  is  done.  He  will  have  to 
fight  it  as  Roosevelt  fought  the  old  Re¬ 
publican  machine  from  beneath  the  steam 
roller.  We  need  a  clean-up  iu  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  for  us  to  answer  is 
whether  we  can  get  it  best  through  Roose¬ 
velt  or  Wilson,  as  tilings  are  now  working. 

I  can  easily  get  the  views  of  partisans 
and  those  who  have  prejudice  or  personal 
feeling.  They  answer  quickly,  because  they 
do  not  really  think  the  question  out.  The 
real  independents  have  got  to  settle  this 
thing,  and  we  must  be  “shown”  with  real 
argument  and  solid  thought. 

farmer. 

Compared  With  Germany. 

Your  editorial  on  Germany,  on  page  764, 
does  not  give  all  the  reasons,  nor  to  my 
mind  the  most  important  reasons,  why  our 
farmers  are  not  holding  their  place  in  the 
competition.  The  German  farmers  have  not, 
like  their  American  prototypes,  voted  with 
a  whoop  and  a  hurrah  for  a  lot  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  misrepresent  them,  as  witness 
the  neglect  in  your  State  of  La  Follette, 
the  only  Presidential  candidate  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  who  has  worked  for  sensible 
control  of  the  railroad  and  transportation 
problem.  They  are  whooping  it  up  now 
for  Roosevelt,  who  approves  of  the  present 
iniquity  called  our  tariff  and  is  silent  as  a 
clam  on  railroad  control.  The  trouble  lies 
elsewhere  in  the  main.  Germany  uses 
about  twice  as  much  grain  as  she  raises; 
she  also  imports  over  a  billion  pounds  of 
oilcake  and  other  food  stuffs,  and  exports 
of  products  of  the  soil  practically  nothing 
but  beet  suger,  which  contains  no  mineral 
plant  food.  Her  supremacy  in  the  latter 
article  will  be  seriously  curtailed  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  one  source  of  wealth 
taken  away.  But  the  German  farmer  has 
another  asset  the  American  farmer  lacks, 
and  that  is  much  better  training  in  his 
chosen  calling.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
most  American  farmers  were  they  called  on 
to  pay  .$30  an  acre  rent  for  land,  for  in¬ 
stance.  a  common  enough  rate  in  European 
countries.  When  American  farmers  will 
know  enough  to  use  that  one  great  re¬ 
source  of  this  country,  finely  ground  raw 
phosphate  rock,  in  connection  with  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  and  cut  out  the  high- 
priced  mixed  soluble  fertilizers  excepting 
iu  special  cases  where  they  are  wanted, 
when  the  government  will  have  men  at  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  who 
will  load  instead  of  misleading,  we  will  be 
nearer  the  millenium.  Whitney  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  are  doing  in¬ 
calculable  damage  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  no  plant  food  need  ever  be  added  to 
the  soil ;  that  a  suitable  rotation  will  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  at  top  notch 
forever.  And  this  right  in  the  face  of  the 
great  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Illinois  Station  showing  that  an  addition 
of  raw  phosphate  on  the  clover  sod  every 
fourth  year  has  doubled  the  yield  in  the 
third-  rotation,  and  also  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rotha rusted,  England,  and  elsewhere,  all 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  c.  l.  m. 
Wisconsin. 


THE  RURAL 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Forty-six  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  50  injured  as  the 
result  of  a  tail  end  collision  between  the 
Buffalo  Limited  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  and  a  train  of  express  cars  in  a  thick 
fog  above  Gibson  Narrows,  two  miles  from 
Corning.  N.  Y.,  July  4.  Trainmen  say  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  tile  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  engineer  ->f  the  express  train, 
who  ran  at  terrific  speed  past  a  signaling 
flagman  and  the  warning  of  a  set  semaphore 
arm  into  the  passenger  train  standing  still 
upon  the  track,  with  its  hundred  or  so  sleep¬ 
ing  passengers.  The  engine  of  the  express 
train  ripped  its  way  through  the  two  day 
coaches  at  the  rear,  killing  instantly  every 
one  in  them,  plowed  on  through  half  of  a 
steel  Pullman,  throwing  the  sleeping  car 
off  the  track,  and  then  came  to  a  standstill 
with  the  green  carpet  of  the  Pullman  flung 
about  its  pilot. 

Two  deaths  and  160  injured  is  the  record 
of  Philadelphia’s  celebration  of  the  Fourth. 
A  negro.  John  Book,  89  years  old,  was  sit¬ 
ting  under  a  tree  witti  a  volume  of  “Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  opened  before  him  when 
a  bullet  killed  him  instantly.  It  was  fired 
accidentally  by  a  negro  boy.  Ten  persons 
were  hit  by  stray  bullets  in  New  York, 
but  none  fatally  hurt. 

Twenty-three  persons  were  killed  and 
many  others  injured  .July  6  on  the  Ligonier 
Valley  Railroad  when  a  passenger  train 
carrying  picnickers  was  backing  into  Wil- 
pen,  Pa.  The  accident  was  due  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  orders.  It  happened  at 
the  fair  grounds,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Ligonier.  The  accident  was 
caused  by  a  double  header  freight,  which 
crashed  into  the  rear  coach  of  the  passenger 
train,  telescoping  several  cars.  The  coach¬ 
es  contained  a  large  number  of  children 
who  were  being  taken  by  Miss  Matthews,  a 
nurse  at  the  home  of  George  Senft,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ligonier  Valley  Railroad,  for 
a  day’s  outing.  All  the  children  were 
either  killed  or  sustained  severe  injuries. 
The  freight  engines  plowed  through  the 
wooden  coach,  crushing  it  as  it  would  an 
eggshell.  The  coach  was  ripped  to  pieces. 
All  the  occupants  were  hurled  to  the  road- 
jed,  some  fell  iu  the  path  of  the  engines 
while  others  were  imbedded  partly  iu  the 
cinder  and  stone  ballasting. 

duly  4  flood  damage  around  Petersburg, 
Md.,  reached  $20,000,  the  Patoka  River  ris¬ 
ing  as  the  result  of  cloudbursts. 

A  six-cylinder  automobile,  being  tried  out 
by  Robert  King  and  a  party  of  friends, 
plunged  through  the  railing  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Hempfield  branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  July  4, 
carrying  four  men,  including  the  driver,  to 
the  tracks  45  feet  below.  The  dead  are 
Robert  H.  King,  Pittsburg,  aud  William 
Cooper,  of  Sewickley. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  oil  refining 
and  manufacturing  plant  of  L.  Sonneborn 
Sons,  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  July  7.  Three 
buildings,  a  laboratory,  the  main  factory  and 
a  paint  shop— as  well  as  a  number  of  sheds, 
in  which  oil  was  stored  in  barrels,  and  two 
tank  cars,  all  of  which  covered  approxi¬ 
mately  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  were 
converted  into  a  mass  of  burning  wood  and 
oil  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  firo 
was  discovered.  The  loss  is  said  to  exceed 
$200,000. 

IT.  D.  Reynolds,  an  Alaskan  promoter, 
with  offices  in  the  Forrest  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  had  his  mail  stopped  by  the  postal 
authorities  July  6.  Reynolds  has  had  a 
meteoric  career.  After  an  alliance  with 
former  Governor  John  G.  Brady  of  Alaska, 
Reynolds  organized  the  Reynolds-Alaska  De¬ 
velopment  Company,  Reynolds-Alaska  Home 
Railway  Co.,  and  the  Reynolds-Alaska  Home 
Bank.  They  all  went  up  at  the  same  time 
in  1907.  Reynolds  came  east  and  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  United  States  Marshal  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1908.  He  was  tried  and  instead  of 
being  sent  to  jail  he  produced  three  ex¬ 
perts  to  prove  that  he  was  insane,  and  he 
was  committed  to  the  Kings  Park  State 
Hospital,  at  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1908.  Since  that  time,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  he  was  thought  to  have  been  under 
lock  and  key,  when  to  the  amazement  of 
the  Federal  authorities  he  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  iu  Philadelphia,  and  the  offices 
which  he  has  opened  have  no  less  than  10 
branch  telephone  exchanges.  In  the  latest 
telephone  directory  are  these  10  companies 
listed :  Reynolds  Alaska  Lumber  Co.,  Rey¬ 
nolds  Alaska  Mines  Co.,  Revnolds-Alaska 
Railway,  Reynolds-Alaska  Ships  Co.,  Rey- 
nolds-Alaska  Smelters  Co.,  II.  A.  Reynolds, 
banker ;  H.  D.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Henry  D. 
Reynolds,  banking,  and  Martin  Reynolds, 
banking. 

Fire  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  July  5,  de¬ 
stroyed  three  business  blocks,  anil  caused 
a  loss  of  $150,000. 

The  rotten  boards  of  a  pier  at  Point 
Breeze  on  Plum  Island  between  Manhattan 
Beach  and  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.,  gave 
way  July  7  while  50  persons  were  shoulder¬ 
ing  each  other  to  go  down  the  pier  and 
board  a  launch  to  take  them  to  Sheepshead 
Bay.  Three  of  the  50  floundering  in  15 
feet  of  water  were  drowned. 

The  most  violent  earthquake  ever  known 
in  Alaska  took  place  July  6.  the  earth 
rocking  continuously  for  40  seconds.  Less 
violent  shocks  occurred  throughout  the 
night.  Louis  Anderson,  foreman  of  a  mine 
on  Dome  Creek,  was  suffocated  beneath  a 
huge  slab  of  earth  loosened  by  the  quake. 
This  is  said  to  lie  the  heaviest  quake  on 
the  coast  since  the  San  Francisco  disaster. 

Tonopah,  Nov.,  was  swept  bv  fire  July 
8.  Starting  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Hall  the  _  fire  rapidly  gained  headway, 
spreading  in  all  directions,  consuming  the 
Bonanza  newspaper  plant,  two  storv  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  many  smaller  places.  The 
fire  department  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  flames  and  confined  its  efforts  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the 
residence  section.  Late  estimates  of  the 
fire  loss  place  it  at  $250,000  or  more.  Three 
business  blocks  are  in  ashes.  The  heaviest 
loss  was  that  of  the  Bonanza  newspaper, 
$33,000  with  no  insurance. 

A  fight  between  union  and  non-union 
sawmill  workers  at  Grabon.  La.,  July  7, 
caused  the  death  of  four  men.  fatal"  in¬ 
juries  to  two  others,  and  injuries  to  18. 

Fire  at  Thousand  Island  Park.  Alexan¬ 
dria  Bay,  N.  Y„  July  9,  destroyed  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Hotel  and  more  than  100  cottages 
and  small  business  buildings.  The  Welles¬ 
ley  Hotel  was  considerably  damaged.  The 
loss  is  roughly  put  at  $500,000.  Several 
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persons  were  injured,  but  none  was  hurt 
fatally.  The  park’s  fire  fighting  equipment 
was  entirely  inadequate  and  the  engines  and 
men  summoned  from  nearby  resorts  were 
little  more  successful  in  their  attempt  to 
stop  the  sweep  of  the  flames. 

Fruit  packing  schools  will  be  held  at  four 
centers  of  Virginia,  openiug  as  follows : 
Roanoke  and  Charlottesville,  August  19 ; 
Staunton  and  Winchester  August  26.  Not¬ 
ices  will  be  distributed  by  the  local  commit¬ 
tees. 

WASHINGTON. — Impeachment  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Archbald  of  the  United  States 
Commerce  Court  “for  misbehavior  and  for 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors”  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  July  8,  by  Chairman  Clavton. 
The  report  is  signed  by  the  Republican  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  members.  The 
Archbald  case,  under  the  Constitution,  will 
go  to  the  Senate  and  preparations  made 
for  a  trial  before  that  body.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  action  by  the  Senate  will 
be  postponed  until  the  December  session. 
The  report  on  the  case  of  Judge  Arehbald 
represents  the  ninth  impeachment  of  a  civil 
or  judicial  officer  of  .  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  is  the  first  since  the  trial  of 
Judge  Charles  Swayne  of  Florida,  who  was 
acquitted  in  a  trial  before  the  Senate  on 
February  27,  1905.  There  are  13  accusa¬ 
tions  against  Arehbald,  each  of  a  serious 
character,  according  to  the  committee  re¬ 
port.  The  language  of  the  report  is  severe. 

Attorney  General  Wickersham  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  which  will  extend  the 
eight-hour  labor  law  to  every  mechanic  and 
laborer  employed  by  the  United  States.  Pre¬ 
vious  interpretations  of  the  law  confined  its 
operation  mainly  to  “public  works,”  such 
as  fortifications,  buildings,  etc..  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  in  connection  with  the 
1,000  laborers  at  customs  ports. 

OBITUARY. — William  R.  Smith,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  National  Botanic  Garden  at 
Washington,  died  July  7,  aged  84  years. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  had  been 
head  of  the  garden  for  60  years.  During 
that  time  he  had  known  many  statesmen 
and  other  notables,  and  was  also  widely 
known  among  commercial  florists.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Robert 
Burns,  and  possessed  a  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  pictures  and  other  matters 
of  interest  connected  with  that  poet,  that 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Mr, 
Smith  bequeathed  this  collection  to  a  “board 
of  trust”  that  includes  among  others,  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  Secretary  Wilson  and 
Speaker  Clark. 

John  A.  Pettigrew,  superintendent  of 
Boston  parks,  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
July  2,  aged  68.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  was 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  park  superintendents  in  this 
country.  His  landscape  genius  is  shown 
iu  the  beauty  of  Lincoln  Park  and  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  in  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  Brooklyn  parks,  and  in  his  great 
work  at  Boston.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  organizations.  He  was  the 
organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Park  Superintendents ; 
president  of  the  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Club  of  Boston  for  two  terms ;  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  ; 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club  of  Boston.  In  addition  to 
wide  knowledge  and  intellectual  gifts  he 
possessed  a  charm  of  personality  that  en¬ 
deared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
two  hemispheres.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  aud  four  children. 


NOTES  ON  AN  EUROPEAN  TRIP, 

Part  I. 

Hast  year  I  took  a  three  months’  trip  to 
Holland,  Germany,  Austria  aud  France,  and 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  conditions  abroad.  When  it  comes  to 
quality  of  land,  the  United  States  is  far 
ahead  of  Europe.  The  large  percentage  of 
the  land  has  little  soil  on  top,  underlaid 
with  sand  aud  gravel ;  consequently  they 
cannot  plow  very  deep.  When  it  comes  to 
the  cultivation,  however,  we  are  away  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  crops  over  there  on  this 
seemingly  poor  land  are  almost  twice  as 
much  per  acre  as  we  could  obtain  on  an 
average  throughout  the  United  States.  This 
is  due  to  intensive  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  main  thing,  rotation  of  crops. 
You  do  not  see  any  weeds  ;  the  land  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  like  a  garden.  They  use 
a  spear-pointed  hoe,  and  the  bulk  of  tho 
work  is  done  by  hand.  They  never  raise 
the  same  crop  twice  on  the  same  ground. 
Even  the  Alfalfa  is  plowed  up  after  four 
years  and  rotated  with  other  crops 
of  different  chemical  requirements,  giving 
the  soil  a  chance  to  renew  the  proper  in¬ 
gredients  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  next 
crop.  All  of  their  barn  manure,  when  the 
ground  is  free,  is  immediately  plowed  un¬ 
der,  and  if  the  standing  crop  prevents  that, 
they  pile  it  in  a  pile,  throw  a  little  earth 
over  it,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested,  it  is  spread  upon  the  land  and 
plowed  under.  In  this  way  they  do  not  use 
so  much  manure  as  we  suppose,  and  keep 
the  land  thoroughly  cultivated. 

When  it  comes  to  covering,  or  rather 
Winter  covering  the  ground,  that  Is  an  ex¬ 
ploded  idea  and  they  pay  no  attention  to 
it.  Of  course,  in  certain  sections,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  land,  where  it  is  extremely 
sandy,  or  the  wind  blows  away  the  top  soil, 
they  put  oil  a  Winter  covering,  but  this  is 
only  in  rare  instances;  in  Hungary  they  do 
not  practice  Winter  covering ;  they  claim 
that  if  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  Fall  and 
harrowed  over,  it  lets  the  air  through  and 
aerates  the  soil,  which  causes  a  chemical 
change  that  is  beneficial  to  the  land,  and 
the  snow  and  rain  have  a  better  chance  to 
soak  in,  which  is  also  a  great  benefit. 

The  greatest  point  in  raising  crops  is  the 
rotation  of  crops.  When  you  consider  that 
this  poor  land  has  been  cropped  hundreds 
of  years,  and  immense  crops  in  comparison 
to  our  standard  have  been  raised,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  know  that  the  main  cause  of  these 
big  crops  is  rotation.  Of  course  they  use 
phosphates,  potash  and  Chile  nitre  to  fer¬ 
tilize  their  fields  and  certain  crops  when 
necessary,  but  they  do  not  put  it  on  every 
year.  What  they  depend  on  mostly  is  barn 
manure,  but  every  bit  of  this  is  saved  and 
spread  on  thinly  and  plowed  under.  The 
main  object  is  to  get  it  under  ground  where 
it  can  ferment  and  go  through  the  chemical 
changes  beneficial  to  the  next  crop.  Leav¬ 
ing  it  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  without 


b£*nS  covered  with  earth  causes  great  loss, 
where  our  farmers  make  too  great  a  mis¬ 
take  is  that  they  wish  to  cultivate  too  much 
land,  forgetting  that  if  they  take  good  care 
ol  10  acres  it  is  much  better  than  if  they 
had  160  and  indifferently  cultivated  same. 

The  trouble  with  our  farmers  has  been  in 
the  past,  like  mauy  iu  other  lines,  they 
have  tailed  to  realize  that  they  cannot  con¬ 
tinuously  rob  the  soil  without  suffering  the 
consequences,  not  only  in  the  depletion  of 
their  bank  account,  but  in  depreciation  of 
them  assets  and  values  of  land.  Nowadays 
the  value  of  property  is  figured  on  the  net 
income  basis,  and  if  a  farmer  can  increase 
Ins  net  incomo  off  his  land  100  per  cent, 
naturally  that  laud  is  worth  to  him  just 
100  per  cent  more.  If  our  farmers  now, 
who  have  run-down  farms,  would  only  try 
to  increase  the  richness  of  their  soil — that 
is,  a  small  percentage  of  their  farms  one 
year  after  another — it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  would  have  the  whole  farm  in 
such  shape  that  by  producing  rotation  of 
crops  they  would  have  twice  the  Income 
they  at  present  can  expect.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  written  about  “back  to  tho 
laud.  Most  farmers  do  not  realize  how 
happy  they  should  be  iu  the  possession  of 
their  farms,  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
farmers’  children  going  to  cities  is  that  the 
farmers  themselves  are  to  blame  by  not  let¬ 
ting  their  children  understand,  or  rather, 
teaching  them  tho  proper  cultivation  of  soil, 
why  it  should  be  rotated,  the  propagation 
ot  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and 
making  it  interesting  for  them  like  an  in¬ 
teresting  continued  story,  in  the  growth  of 
various  crops.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
why  they  do  this  particular  work,  and  con¬ 
sequently  become  tired  of  the  drudgery, 
which  becomes  a  pleasure  when  they  know 
why  it  is  being  done.  l.  f.  lieberhardt. 

Colorado. 


heat  and  drought  as  we  have  uever  known 
before.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  thg 
first  of  June,  over  five  weeks  now,  and  yes¬ 
terday  the  thermometer  hung  in  the  sun, 
free  from  any  building,  on  north  side  of 
house,  registered  112  degrees.  Lawns  are 
as  parched  and  brown  as  an  old  pasture 
at  close  of  Summer.  We  had  an  extremely 
cold  Spring  with  four  frosts  during  the 
first  two  weeks  iu  June  and  a  cold,  fierce 
northwest  wind  that  whipped  the  leaves  of 
the  frost-bitten  plants  until  they  were 
bleached  and  dry.  Potatoes  aud  beans  were 
cut  badly  in  places.  This  suddenly  changed 
to  drought  and  intense  heat.  Peas  are 
turning  yellow  and  pods  are  filling  slowly 
and  poorly.  Berries  are  drying  up  and 
early  planted  potatoes  that  are  setting  now 
can  be  but  a  failure.  In  some  places  the 
vines  of  later  planted  are  burning  brown. 
Beans  put  in  the  ground  three  weeks  ago. 
when  dug  up,  are  as  dry  as  ever ;  a  Dahlia 
root  when  accidentally  dug  up  was  sound 
but  the  eyes  were  not  started.  Where 
cultivation  has  been  kept  up  weeds  can  be 
puHed  that  are  deep  in  ground  as  easily  as 
If  in  dry  sand.  Ou  every  side  of  us  there 
have  been  heavy  storms  with  terrible  elec¬ 
trical  accompaniment,  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  a  shower.  Corn  is  growing  where 
it,  a  s*ai't  apd  the  frost  did  not  cut  it. 
Meld  corn  germinated  poorly  on  account  of 
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Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Whateley,  Secretary  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Horticultural  Society,  1ms  Issued  an 
early  report  on  the  apple  situation.  “Since 
the  issue  of  our  last  report  on  May  16 
there  has  been  complaint  from  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  apples  dropping  heavily  during 
Juno,  also  that  in  some  orchards  there  has 
been  some  damage  done  by  aphis  which 
have  appeared  in  large  numbers.  There 
have  been  severe  hailstorms  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  some  damage  has  been  done  to 
apples  though  it  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  parts  of  orchards  here  and  there, 
the  Rockfish  \  alley  in  Nelson  Co.  is  reported 
as  having  suffered  more  generally  than 
anywhere  else.  As  a  whole  the  crop  looks 
decidedly  more  promising  than  after  the 
bloom  fell,  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous 
and  apples  smooth,  though  our  crop  will 
not  be  as  large  as  two  years  ago,  yet  it 
pi  onuses  to  be  a  good  one,  pretty  evenly 
distributed  through  the  State.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Crop  Report  for  June,  1912,  gives 
Virginia  an  average  of  75  per  cent  against 
o3  per  cent  in  June,  1911.  I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  secretaries  of  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  in  other  States :  Connecticut,  70  per 
cent ;  Michigan,  80  per  cent ;  New  York, 
70  per  cent  (heavy  in  West,  short  in  East)  ; 
Ohio,  50  per  cent;  Vermont,  75  per  cent 
Canada,  75  to  80  per  cent ;  Delaware,  77 
per  cent  (mostly  early  apples)  ;  Missouri 
80  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  50  per  cent ; 
West  Virginia,  .0  per  cent;  Great  Britain, 
medium  to  large.  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  report,  June,  1912—72.3  per  cent 
June,  1911,  68.5  per  cent.” 

Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimates,  from  the 
reports  of  the  correspondents  and  agents 
of  the  Bureau,  that  the  number  of  acres 
of  cotton  in  cultivation  this  year  (1912)  in 
the  United  States  is  about  93.0  per  cent 
of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  last  year 
equivalent  to  about  34,097,000  acres  as 
compared  with  36,681,000  acres  indicated 
by  the  Bureau's  revised  estimate  of  last 
£o£irjLPlanted  area>  a  decrease  of  about  2,- 
584,000  acres,  or  7.0  per  cent.  The  condi- 
tion  of  the  growing  crop  on  June  25  was 
80.4  per  cent  of  a  normal  condition,  as 
compared  with  78.9  on  May  25,  1912  88.2 
0n  vJHne  1911,  and  80.7  the  average 
condition  for  the  past  10  years  on  June  25. 

Here  in  northern  Illinois  there  will  be 
out  few  apple  barrels  needed  as  compared 
with  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptional 
crop  year.  Uncared-for  orchards,  of  which 
there  are  many,  will  not  do  much,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn.  Some  varieties  in  our  own 
orchards  are  doing  finely,  but  the  average 
will  not  be  over  40  per  cent  of  a  good 
crop.  The  southern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  crop  was  generally  light  last 
year,  I  understand  has  a  good  crop  this 
year.  In  regard  to  barrels,  coopers  are  talk¬ 
ing  shortage  of  material,  and  while  urging 
their  customers  to  order  early  are  shy  of 
naming  prices  for  future  delivery  So  far 
we  have  had  no  quotations.  Certa'inly  every¬ 
one  who  uses  many  barrels  should  either 
order  his  supply  in  good  season  or  make 
sure  just  where  he  can  get  them  when 
wanted.  In  the  long  run  he  will  be  ahead, 
though  of  course  there  may  he  seasons  when 
he  may  purchase  cheaper  later.  Prices  here 
last  year  from  35  to  40  cents  according  to 
Srad<r  .  T„  h.  R.  BRYANT. 

Princeton,  Ill. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

UNMANIFEST  DESTINY. 

The  guns  that  spoke  at  Lexington 

Knew  not  that  God  was  planning  then 
The  trumpet-word  of  Jefferson 
To  bugle  forth  the  rights  of  men. 

To  them  that  wept  and  cursed  Bull  Run, 
What  was  it  but  Despair  and  Shame? 
Who  saw  behind  the  cloud  the  sun? 

Who  knew  that  God  was  in  the  flame? 

Had  not  defeat  upon  defeat, 

Disaster  on  disaster  come, 

The  slave’s  emancipated  feet 

Had  never  marched  behind  the  drum. 

There  Is  a  Hand  that  bends  our  deeds 
To  mightier  issues  than  we  planned, 
Each  son  that  triumphs,  each  that  bleeds, 

My  Country,  serves  its  dark  commands. 

1  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 

Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate ; 

1  only  know  it  shall  be  high, 

1  only  know  it  shall  be  great. 

— Richard  Ilovey. 

♦ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed  pictures  of 
several  large  families,  but  none  quite 
equal  in  unit  size  to  a  Kansas  family 
described  by  the  Hutchinson  News. 
This  family,  natives  of  McPherson 
County,  consists  of  nine  children,  whose 
united  height  amounts  to  53  feet,  while 
they  weight  almost  a  ton.  The  average 
weight  of  the  nine  is  203  pounds  each, 
and  their  average  height  five  feet  10 
inches.  The  four  sons  are  all  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  weigh  an  average  of 
243  pounds.  All  the  children  are  much 
larger  and  heavier  than  their  parents. 
Their  recent  family  reunion  must  have 
been  an  impressive  affair. 

* 

Some  confusion  as  to  unfamiliar 
words  existed  in  the  mind  of  a  small 
boy,  as  told  by  the  Indianapolis  News. 
Glenn’s  grandfather  has  a  chicken  farm 
and  Glenn  was  out  one  day  directly 
after  a  weasel  had  got  into  the  shed 
and  killed  28  Spring  chickens.  Later 
his  mother  talking  to  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  said: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
measles  this  year.  It  seems  that  they’re 
in  every  house.”  This  was  little  Glenn’s 
chance  to  show  his  knowledge. 

"You  better  watch  out,”  he  volun¬ 
teered.  "Measles  is  aw-ful  bad.  They 
got  in  my  grandpa's  chicken  house  and 
et  28  of  his  little  chickens.” 

* 

Seeing  a  city  woman  busy  with  blocks 
of  patchwork,  made  after  one  of  the 
familiar  old-fashioned  patterns,  we  ex¬ 
pressed  some  surprise.  She  observed 
that,  in  common  with  some  of  her 
friends,  she  usually  had  a  quilt  on  hand 
for  pick-up  work,  because  it  was  so 
easy  to  do,  and  there  was  always  plenty 
of  material  on  hand  from  cotton  gowns. 
The  completed  quilts  were  given  to  the 
city  orphan  asylum,  where  there  was 
always  need  for  bedding.  This  seemed 
not  only  a  sensible  way  of  helping 
others,  but  an  economy  in  using  both 
odd  bits  of  material  and  odd  moments 
of  time.  The  present  generation  has 
grown  up  with  some  contempt  for  patch- 
work,  as  both  old-fashioned  and  coun¬ 
trified.  Nowadays  it  is  coming  in  fash¬ 
ion  again,  and  people  who  model  their 
houses  after  the  Colonial  fashion,  and 
hunt  through  the  country  for  old  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture,  seek  for  patchwork 
quilts  to  go  with  it.  In  addition  to  the 
old  joined  patchwork,  the  wrench  pat¬ 
tern,  rising  sun,  etc.,  very  striking  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  where  the  design  in 
colors  is  cut  out  elaborately  and  then 
hemmed  onto  a  white  block.  Quilts  of 
this  kind  mean  an  infinite  amount  of 
work;  the  same  idea,  applied  to  a  sofa 
pillow,  is  one  of  the  newer  modes  and 
is  very  attractive.  Life  seems  too 
crowded  to  take  time  for  a  quilt  made 
in  this  manner,  though  we  must  con¬ 
fess  to  a  strong  liking  for  the  stiff  bou¬ 
quets  of  such  patchwork.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  anyone  feels  like  turning  her 
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attention  to  patchwork,  she  need  not 
feel  the  least  bit  ashamed  of  it,  even 
among  the  devoted  workers  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  Irish  crochet. 

* 

The  striped  flannel  sweaters  which 
appeared  for  outing  wear  early  in  the 
season  have  become  very  common  now, 
and  yet  they  look  attractive  over  white 
skirts,  with  a  little  stitched  hat  with 
rolled  brim,  made  of  the  same  striped 
flannel.  For  a  young  girl  this  is  just 
the  right  thing  for  a  country  outing. 
Some  of  the  blazers  are  too  garish  in 
color,  but  we  do  not  find  so  much  fault 
with  this  when  worn,  as  they  should  be, 
at  country  pleasures,  as  when  some  mis¬ 
guided  girl  wears. one  in  the  city.  An¬ 
other  favorite  separate  coat  is  a  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  of  soft  wool  in  solid  color, 
sometimes  bright  red,  blue  or  green,  but 
also  in  dull  grays,  browns  and  heather 
mixtures.  More  fashionable  and  less 
common  than  the  blazers  are  plaid 
mackinaws,  such  as  the  woodsmen 
wear  farther  north;  they  are  adopted 
by  both  men  and  women,  and  are  very 
comfortable.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
slight  shock  to  some  weatherbeaten  old 
woodsman  to  learn  that  he  was  setting 
the  fashion  for  Summer  vacations.  As 
for  motor  coats,  which  are  now  as  in¬ 
teresting  to  women  on  the  farm  as  to 
those  in  towns,  the  chief  requisite  is 
that  they  should  be  cut  on  good  tailor 
lines,  and  made  plainly,  but  with  care¬ 
ful  finish.  Shapeless  linen  dusters  look 
ugly,  and  are  not  a  bit  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  a  properly  fitting  coat.  Of 
course  it  must  be  loose  enough  to 
wear  a  sweater  under  it,  if  neces- 
ary.  For  hard  wear  nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  denim,  which  is  inexpensive,  a 
good  quality  costing  25  cents  a  yard, 
and  five  to  six  yards  will  make  a  long 
coat.  It  comes  in  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  shades,  and  may  be  faced 
with  a  contrasting  color  in  linen,  and 
finished  with  stained  bone  buttons.  It 
is  heavy  to  make  up,  but  keeps  its  shape 
like  a  firm  cloth,  is  too  close  for  dust 
to  sift  through,  and  promises  to  “last 
forever.”  A  very  different  class  of 
wrap  to  these  outing  garments  is  the 
little  silk  coatee  intended  to  be  worn 
over  thin  lingerie  gowns  when  a  little 
extra  warmth  is  required.  Some  coat¬ 
ees  are  rather  like  little  boleros,  others 
have  peplums  or  tails,  while  some  are 
short  straight  coats  with  a  high  waist¬ 
line.  They  are. made  of  plain,  flowered 
or  changeable  silk  or  satin,  and  are 
often  bordered  with  puffings,  pleatings 
or  frills.  They  give  a  little  needed  pro¬ 
tection  over  arms  and  shoulders  when 
Summer  days  turn  cool,  but  their  chief 
use  is,  of  course,  purely  decorative. 
Such  little  coats  were  in  fashion  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  with  the  high  waist  and 
narrow  skirt  of  1812  we  have  adopted 
these  accessories  of  dress. 

Packing  Butter  for  Winter  Use. 

Every  Winter  for  years  we  worried 
around  with  butter  making  and  had  the 
usual  troubles  the  country  woman  who 
has  not  a  regularly  equipped  dairy  must 
endure.  The  cream  was  stale  before  it 
could  be  churned  sometimes  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  the  cream  had 
lingering  odors  of  articles  that  must  be 
placed  in  the  cellar  with  it,  the  dry 
feed  seemed  to  produce  an  inferior 
grade  of  butter,  and  churning  in  zero 
weather  was  a  task  to  be  dreaded.  At 
last  a  better  plan  suggested  itself  and 
we  have  had  no  trouble  since. 

In  the  Fall,  when  the  grass  is  tender 
and  green,  just  before  cold  weather 
comes,  I  make  up  enough  butter  to  last 
until  grass  comes  again.  This  butter  is 
thoroughly  worked  without  washing, 
and  is  salted  rather  lightly,  as  we  do  not 
care  for  highly  salted  butter.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  exactly  as  for  the  table  and 
packed  into  stone  jars.  These  jars  are 
just  what  I  happen  to  have  on  hand,  and 


hold  from  one  to  three  gallons.  The 
jars  are  washed,  scalded  and  cooled  so 
they  are  perfectly  fresh  and  sterilized 
just  before  using.  The  butter  is  packed 
in  solidly,  leaving  no  cracks  or  places 
for  air  to  filter  in,  and  this  is  done  by 
taking  a  very  little  at  a  time  and  work¬ 
ing  down  tightly  into  every  part  of  the 
jar.  Some  people  take  it  on  a  warm 
Autumn  day  and  work  it  while  very  soft 
and  oily,  but  I  prefer  the  harder  task 
of  handling  it  cold  and  using  force  to 
fill  up  the  cracks.  Over  the  top  of  each 
crock  or  jar  is  placed  a  clean  butter 
napkin  made  of  a  bit  of  old  table  linen, 
and  if  it  is  thin  the  cloth  is  laid  on 
three  or  four  double.  Dry  table  salt  to 
the  depth  of  one  inch  is  then  put  on 


Witen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TIT  PI  I  DRILLING 
™  £/ 1/ 1/  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS 

A  responsible  firm  dealing  in  farms 
throughout  New  York  State.  Refer¬ 
ence  on  request.  Catalog  sent  to 
prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO., 

736  Press  Bldg,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Great  BARG  A  INS  in  TOMPK  INS  COUNTY  FARMS 
with  and  without  stock,  implements  and  crops.  Buy 
direct  from  owner  and  save  large  commissions. 
Write  E.  C.  VOKHIS,  Brookton,  New  York 


the  cloth  and  the  whole  is  tied  shut 
with  stout  paper — not  newspaper.  A 
good  stout  wrapping  paper  is  best. 

Then  the  butter  is  placed  in  cold 
storage  until  it  czn  be  safely  brought 
home  and  stored  out  of  doors  in  a  clean 
shed  or  back  porch.  Usually  the  middle 
of  November  will  find  the  weather  cool 
enough  for  this  purpose,  but  if  one 
must  wait  until  December  the  charges 
are  very  light  for  storage.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  using  small  crocks  may  be 
seen  in  an  open,  mild  Winter,  as  only 
a  small  quantity  is  exposed  to  the  air 
at  a  time.  The  butter  is  as  sweet  and 
firm  and  delicious  as  when  packed,  and 
I  have  never  yet  failed  in  trying  which 
people  liked  best  when  it  was  placed 
beside  the  Winter  made  product. 
Strangers  will  choose  the  Summer  but¬ 
ter  every  time  even  though  the  Winter 
butter  be  colored  to  the  same  tint. 

Then  in  the  Winter  the  cream  or  milk 
may  be  sold  and  the  churn  given  a 
vacation  until  grass  and  good  weather 
come  in  Spring.  We  were  using  butter 
in  February  I  made  and  packed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  were  buying  a  little  coun¬ 
try  butter  once  in  a  while  for  cooking 
because  more  company  than  usual 
threatens  to  shorten  the  packed  supply. 
Next  year  I  shall  lay  by  a  little  more 
for  emergencies.  It  sounds  odd  to 
some  people  to  say  we  prefer  the  five 
or  six  months’  old  butter  to  the  fresh 
article,  but  it  is  true,  and  even  if  the 
labor  of  churning  were  not  a  great  con¬ 
sideration  in  Winter  we  would  still 
cling  to  the  packed  butter. 

HILDA  RICHMOND.  . 


Destroying  Ants. — I  noticed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  A.  E.  S.  would  like  a  remedy 
to  get  rid  of  ants.  I  have  tried  tartar 
emetic  with  success.  Eor  several  Sum¬ 
mers  we  were  troubled  with  the  small 
field  ants  in  our  pantry  and  kitchen. 
Last  Summer  I  tried  this  remedy  and 
they  left ;  we  did  not  have  any  after¬ 
ward.  This  Summer  there  were  a  few 
in  the  kitchen.  I  put  the  poison  there 
and  the  ants  left  as  before.  Mix  the 
drug  with  equal  parts  of  sugar,  and 
moisten  with  water  to  a  thin  syrup.  If 
it  evaporates  add  water  and  sugar.  I 
keep  some  of  the  remedy  in  a  broken 
dish  in  the  pantry  and  kitchen  all  Sum- 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Black, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry, 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


FINE  LITTLE  POULTRY  FARMS  for  sale 
near  Miami.  Walter  Waldin  Investment  Co..  Miami.  Fla. 


DPI  A  WARP  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
I/GLiL  IT  /VIVE,  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Doveu,  Delaware. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA  crop! 

Plenty  rainfall.  Good  Markets.  Land  Cheap,  but 
advancing  rapidly.  Literature  and  information 
FREE.  Write  H.  J.  BAXEIELD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner, 202  State  Capitol,  St.Paul.Minn. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Five  years  ago  J.  E.  Butler  of  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  was  a  contracting  carpenter. 

Today  he  owns  the  finest 

Ten  Acre  Vegetable  Farm 

in  his  neighborhood,  and  is 

Clearing  More  Than  $2,000  a  Year 

His  own  complete  story  how  he  grows,  what 
he  grows  and  how  he  markets  is  told  in  a  book 
we  give  you  free.  There  is  one  item  that  he 
tells  about,  that  alone  will  save  you  $10  in 
money.  He  shows  you  how  to  build  a  green¬ 
house  at  a  cost  of  $100.  Send  us  26  cents  for  6 
months’  trial  subscription  to  "The  Vegetable 
Grower”  and  this  book  will  be  sent  you  free. 

This  is  the  only  paper  published  for  the  vege¬ 
table  grower  by  vegetable  growers.  It  prints 
scientific  matter  broad  enough  to  interest  and 
assist  not  only  commercial  vegetable  growers 
but  the  farm  gardener  as  well.  It  has  also  a 
department  for  small  fruits  and  flowers. 

This  paper  should  be  the  guide  of  every 
vegetable  grower  in  America.  Send  25  cents 
today,  stamps  or  silver. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GROWER 
1212  Boyce  Bldg.  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


mer ;  it  is  very  poisonous  and  one 
should  take  care  that  children  do  not 
get  it.  A  good  plan  is  to  keep  it  in  a 
shallow  broken  dish  or  clam  shell,  then 
it  will  not  be  mistaken.  m.  m. 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


Flies!  Flies!  Flies! 

Get  rid  of  them  and  help  make  your  home  and 
premises  sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of  Tanglefoot 
Fly  Paper,  There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tanglefoot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper ; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the  most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask  for  “fly  paper  or  “sticky  fly  paper 
you  may  get  a  cheap  imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up  or  glaze  over. 

Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT ,  put  up  in  1,  3,  10  and  20  lb.  cans. 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing  insects. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  group  of  underwear  shows  6562, 
infant’s  long  dress,  one  size.  5991,  in¬ 
fant’s  Bishop  dress,  one  size.  7104, 


girl’s  chemise  nightgown,  six  to  12 
years.  7126,  close  dart-fitted  drawers, 
22  to  32  waist.  5887,  infant’s  single  or 
double  cape ;  one  size  with  hood  or  col¬ 
lar.  Price  of  each  10  cents. 

The  useful  embroidery  designs  in¬ 
clude  610,  a  design  for  an  embroidered 
table  or  dresser  scarf.  Two  ends  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide  are  given.  524,  design 
for  a  braided  corner.  Four  corners  are 
given,  four  and  one-half  yards  of  braid 
will  be  required  for  each  corner.  467, 
design  for  embroidering  a  corset  cover. 


632,  design  for  embroidering  a  doiley 
1014  inches  in  diameter.  627,  design 
for.  embroidering  a  hatpin  case.  608, 
design  for  embroidering  wreaths.  388, 
initial  letters  in  old  English  style.  622, 
design  for  embroidering  a  handker¬ 
chief  case.  611,  design  for  an  embroid¬ 
ered  pillow  top  17  inches  sauare.  Price 
of  each  design  10  cents. 

Peach  Desserts. 

Peach  Betty. — Butter  a  pudding  dish 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  fine  bread 
crumbs.  Stick  bits  of  butter  over  these. 
Now,  pare  quickly  eight  large  peaches, 
or  twelve  small,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Do  not  bruise  them  by  chop¬ 
ping.  Put  a  layer  of  these  on  the 
crumbs,  sugar  plentifully  and  sprinkle 
with  butterbits  and  a  little  mace.  More 
bread  crumbs  and  proceed  in  the  order 
given  until  the  peaches  and  a  cupful  of 
crumbs  are  used.  The  top  layer  should 
be  of  crumbs.  Cover  closely,  and  bake 
for  forty-five  minutes  in  a  steady  oven. 
Life  the  cover  and  brown  quickly.  Send 
to  table  in  the  dish.  Eat  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Peach  Pudding. — Sepa¬ 
rate  two  eggs;  beat  the  yolks;  add  a 
cupful  of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Mix  and  beat  in  a  cupful  and  a 
half  of  flour  that  has  been  sifted  with 
three  level  teaspoon  fuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Stir  in  carefully  the  well-beaten 
whites  and  pour  the  batter  into  a  shal¬ 
low,  greased  pan.  Put  halves  of  canned 
or  fresh  peaches  over  the  top,  sprinkle 
with  six  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  half  an 
hour.  Serve  warm  with  peach  sauce, 


hard  sauce  or  cream.  Make  the  peach 
sauce  from  the  liquor  in  the  can. 

Cold  Peach  Pudding. — Boil  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  rice  in  water,  to  which  add  half 
a  teaspoon  salt  and  juice  of  one  lemon; 
when  tender,  press  rice  through  a  col¬ 
ander.  To  this  puree  add  half  a  cup 
sugar,  one  pint  fresh  peach  pulp,  half 
teaspoon  almond  extract,  one  tcaspoon- 
ful  butter,  one-half  cup  cream;  place  on 
stove  to  become  hot ;  then  pack  into  a 
buttered  mold  and  set  on  ice  to  chill. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Peach  Cream  Pudding. — One  quart  of 
pared  and  sliced  peaches,  three  eggs, 
one  pint  of  milk,  three-quarters  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  generous  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  extract  of  vanilla.  Heat  the 
milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  the  eggs, 
sugar,  flour  and  salt  well  together. 
Pour  a  little  of  the  hot  milk  on  this 
mixture.  When  well  blended  return  all 
to  the  double  boiler.  Let  it  cook  about 
ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Re¬ 
move  it  from  the  fire,  strain  into  a  bowl, 
add  the  vanilla  and  set  away  to  cool. 
Place  the  peaches  in  a  deep  dish,  and 
when  the  cream  mixture  becomes  cool 
mix  together  and  set  it  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  for  three  hours  or  more  to  chill 
it  thoroughly. 


Canning  Notes. 

I  have  just  finished  canning  rhubarb, 
and  it  was  so  nice  I  want  to  tell  about 
it.  I  took  four  quarts  of  tender  rhu¬ 
barb  cut  in  pieces  and  one  dozen  or¬ 
anges.  The  oranges  were  peeled,  being 
careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  white  skin 
under  the  yellow ;  this  was  put  through 
the  grinder,  the  white  peel  was  taken 
from  the  oranges,  and  thrown  away. 
They  were  then  sliced  and  cooked  with 
the  rhubarb  with  six  cups  of  sugar,  ana 
just  enough  water  to  keep  from  burning. 
Boil  until  thick  like  honey  and  put  in 
jelly  cups,  cover  with  paraffin.  Another 
nice  way  is  to  place  the  rhubarb  in  the 
double  boiler  after  cutting  in  small 
pieces,  add  your  sugar  to  taste,  and  let 
cook  all  morning;  take  out  the  rhubarb, 
place  in  a  dish,  then  boil  the  juice  left 
until,  like  jelly.  Turn  over  the  fruit, 
and  it  will  be  a  decidedly  different  dish 
from  the  old  way  of  cooking. 

,We  are  very  fond  of  pineapple,  and 
though  it  is  rather  tiresome  work  to 
can  it,  we  always  like  to  include  it  with 
our  supply  of  fruit.  Cooked  a  long 
time  slowly  in  sugar  the  pineapple  turns 
a  beautiful  amber,  and  is  delicious.  I 
always  like  to  save  some  of  the  pine¬ 
apple  juice  for  flavoring  other  jelly  as 
I  make  it.  Tf  sealed  in  small  bottles 
it  .makes  a  welcome  change  in  jelly. 
Juice  from  currants,  strawberries,  cher¬ 
ries  and  raspberries  combined  makes  de¬ 
licious  jelly,  and  has  a  delicate  flavor. 

We  like  the  old  way  best  for  canning 
fruit,  at  least  most  fruit,  as  we  like  a 
rather  heavy  syrup  with  it.  With 
strawberries  I  take  two  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries,  V/2  cup  sugar,  with  just  water 
enough  to  melt  the  sugar  to  prevent 
burning.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  can  and 
seal.  Then  as  they  cool  roll  the  cans 
occasionally  and  the  fruit  will  be 
evenly  distributed  through  the  syrup 
and  keep  its  shape.  Wrap  in  paper  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place.  The  syrup  must 
be  boiled  down  between  cans  to  keep  it 
thick. 

For  a  change  I  like  to  can  raspberries 
this  way :  Fill  a  can  with  nice  large 
berries.  Take  lRj  cup  sugar,  boil  in 
water  to  a  thick  syrup,  turn  over  the 
berries  in  the  can  and  seal.  They  will 
not  spoil  and  are  fine. 

Red  Astrachan  apples  are  much  liked, 
and  we  make  quantities  of  jelly.  I  take 
the  leaves  of  rose  geraniums  and  hold  in 
the  boiling  jelly  for  a  change  of  flavor. 
One  day,  after  enjoying  a  piece  of  Red 
Astrachan  apple  pie,  my  husband  said, 
“I  wish  I  could  have  pie  like  that  all 
the  year,”  so  I  thought  I  would  try  can¬ 
ning  some.  I  peeled  them  and  cooked 
until  soft,  then  canned  without  sugar. 
They  were  fine,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  have  a  generous  supply  canned 
since.  We  had  a  tree  of  Bough  Sweets, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  superior  to  any 
sweet  apple  I  have  ever  eaten ;  they  are 
lighter,  tenderer  and  more  juicy  than 
Golden  Sweets.  These  I  quarter,  core, 
boil  in  syrup  and  can.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  Hope  Farm  man  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  a  baked  apple,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  can  of  these. 

Grapes  are  much  liked  this  way :  Pick 
them  from  the  stems,  add  one-third 
their  amount  of  tart  apples  quartered 
and  cored,  boil  till  soft,  then  run 
through  the  colander;  add  sugar  to 
taste,  boil  until  thick  and  seal.  They 
never  form  the  crystals  that  grapes 
alone  do.  One  year  when  fruit  was 
quite  scarce,  one  of  the  neighbors 


brought  me  a  basket  of  wild  plums. 
They  were  very  sour ;  my  husband  said : 
‘‘Wild  plums  have  a  peculiarity  that  no 
other  fruit  has ;  do  you  know  what  it 
is?  The  more  sugar  you  add  to  them 
the  sourer  they  are.”  I  combined  those 
plums  with  Maiden  Blush  apples,  and 
we  all  thought  they  were  fine,  putting 
them  through  the  colander,  and  using 
only  the  pulp,  sweetened  to  taste.  My 
mother  always  made  apple  butter,  and 
after  living  for  years  where  apples  were 
a  luxury  I  wanted  to  make  some.  Not 
having  any  sweet  apples  I  used  Maiden 
Blush,  and  found  they  worked  admir- 
ably,  and  cooked  much  quicker  and 
smoother. 

When  doing  up  quantities  of  fruit  as 
we  have  here,  I  always  like  to  bake 
some  this  way,  pears  are  especially  fine : 
Prepare  as  for  canning,  then  use  the 
customary  amount  of  sugar,  place  the 
fruit  in  a  porcelain  kettle  and  let  cook 
all  the  morning  in  the  oven.  The  fruit 
will  not  burn  easily,  and  will  be  a  rich 
dark  red,  and  taste  entirely  different 
trom  canned  fruit.  Apples  this  way  are 
line;  do  not  use  any  water,  they  form 
their  own  syrup.  Quinces  baked  this 
way  are  delicious  and  will  form  a  jelly 
when  turned  out. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  people  have 
ever  tried  elderberries  and  pieplant? 
ft  is  very  good  for  a  change,  as  is  the 
old  way  of  allowing  nine  pounds  fruit, 
three  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  vinegar, 
boil  until  thick  and  seal.  4  his  is  nice 
for  pie. 

If  I  were  to  go  through  all  the 
trouble  canning  fruit,  some  people  think 
it  necessary  to  do,  I  should  never  get 
much  canned.  When  taking  fruit  from 
the  cans  I  make  sure  they  are  well 
washed  and  rinsed,  keeping  the  old  ring 
if  it  is  good,  put  in  the  oven  until  dry 
and  warm,  drop  the  rubber  in  the  can, 
turn  the  top  on  loosely  and  set  away, 
being  sure  to  keep  each  can  and  cover 
together.  When  ready  to  can  again  I 
place  the  cans  in  the  warming  closet 
until  they  are  warm,  wrap  in  a  clean 
cloth,  fill  and  seal.  I  put  up  over  300 
quarts  of  fruit  last  year,  and  did  not 
lose  a  can.  mabelle. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Trim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HIRES 

Household  Extract 

will  enable  you  to  make  Root- 
beer  that  does  more  than  please 
the  palate  and  quench  the  thirst. 
It  benefits  the  system.  It  is  made 
of  roots,  herbs,  bark  and  berries 
— Nature’s  wonderful  restorer. 

Ono  package  makes  5  gallons.  If  your  grocer 
Isn’t  supplied,  we  will  maU  you  a  package 
on  receipt  of  25c.  Please  give  his  name. 

Write  for  premium  puzzle . 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  CO. 
225  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIRES’ 

HOUSEHOLD  EXTRACT 

making  old  fashioned 

HOME-MADE  ROOTBEER 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  sV 
tracts  and  kills  all 
flieB.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  o£ 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  Jl. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
’  depo.it,  _  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
-  AY  A  'CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
aftor  using  she  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires  from  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  havo  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers . 

hNF  n F NT  *■  ifc  will  cost  you  to 
^  Vfcll  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
7  TIRES,  Coaster  -  Drake  rear 
Wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Mead  CycloCo.  Dept  fbo  Chleage 


Anty  Drudge  saves  John’s  shirts 

Mrs.  Field — “My  John  has  become  so  fussy  since  he 
started  to  take  Mame  Kiauder  out  buggy  riding, 
that  I  believe  he  has  more  shirts  in  the  wash  than 
all  the  other  boys  put  together.  Why,  I  sometimes 
have  a  whole  boilerful  of  shirts  on  the  stove  at  one 
time.  And  they  don’t  seem  to  wear  any  time  at  all.” 
Anty  Drudge— “It’s  not  because  John  is  hard  on  his 
shirts  that  they  wear  out.  It’s  because  you  boil  the 
life^out  of  them.  No  shirt  can  stand  that.  Why 
don’t  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap — you  need  use  only 
cool  or  lukewarm  water — then  see  how  much  longer 
the  shirts  will  last.”  - 

There  is  no  drudgery  about  spring 
cleaning  done  the  Fels-Naptha  way.  Why 
don  t you  try  it?  Fels-Naptha  Soap  cleans 
everything-- carpets,  oil  cloth,  woodwork, 
windows,  paint,  pots  and  pans,  dishes,  just 
as  it  does  clothes. 

\  ou  don  t  have  to  use  hot  water ; 
simply  cool  or  lukewarm.  It  dissolves  dirt 
as  the  sun  melts  snow,  but  does  not  eat  it 
like  a  chemical  compound.  Will  not  harm 
the  most  delicate  fabric  or  the  tenderest 
hands.  Try  it  for  housework  as  well  as 
for  washing.  Full  directions  on  the  red 
and  green  wrapper . 

For  fid!  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  * 

STORY  OF  A  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  young  man 
trained  for  a  machinist,  and  from  a 
family  of  born  mechanics,  queerly 
enough  determined  to  be  a  farmer.  His 
worldly  endowment  was  not  great.  The 
united  sum  of  his  capital  barely  enabled 
him  to  invest  in  40  acres  of  worn-out 
land,  much  of  its  contour  bushy  with 
sprouts  and  chiselled  with  gullies.  The 
young  bride  who  left  a  neighboring  (home¬ 
stead  to  become  his  partner  and  help¬ 
mate  contributed  a  dowry  of  40  acres 
more,  but  lying  a  mile  away  from  the 
first  40.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
career  of  the  new  home  was  uneventful. 
Children  came  to  give  it  life,  but  the 
old  traditions  of  land  husbandry  which 
had  long  prevailed  in  this  quiet  spot, 
quite  unstirred  by  the  current  of  world 
life,  were  accepted  without  question. 
Ten  years  later  enough  had  been  saved 
to  buy  another  40  acres  about  like  the 
first.  Five  miles  to  the  south  lay  the 
county  seat  of  1,000  people  and  10  miles 
east  of  it  on  the  Mississippi  River  was 
a  larger  town  of  5,000,  which  I  shall 
call  Brownsville.  A  fine  ante-bellum 
gravel  toll  road  connected  these  two. 
Nearly  15  years  elapsed  before  there 
came  a  ripple  in  this  home  life.  Then 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  farm  an 
old  farmer,  unable  longer  to  do  hard 
manual  work,  decided  to  find  a  market 
for  his  butter,  almost  unsalable  at  home, 
at  Brownsville.  The  first  attempt  was 
successful  and  encouraged  him  to  in¬ 
crease  his  sales  by  adding  butter  from 
certain  farmers  to  his  own  supply.  One 
of  these  neighbors  was  McNeely,  who 
weekly  furnished  him  with  a  few 
pounds;  15  cents  per  pound  was  the 
price  paid.  One  day  McNeely  met  him 
with  an  ultimatum ;  for  the  future  he 
must  have  20  cents  per  pound.  His  but¬ 
ter  was  refused  and  he  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  old  farmer  and 
seek  his  customers  directly.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  trade  six  years  ago 
which  has  never  been  interrupted. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging 
private  customers  at  Brownsville.  The 
town  is  chronically  in  arrears  of  but¬ 
ter.  Creamery  butter  was  generally  kept 
in  stock  by  the  leading  grocers  but  was 
too  high-priced  for  the  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple.  They  wanted  something  cheaper, 
about  25  cents,  and  McNeely  was  able 
to  supply  them.  He  sold  to  the  grocers 
only  when  he  was  unable  to  dispose  of 
a  surplus.  Every  Tuesday  morning, 
with  hardly  a  break  in  the  six  years, 
his  wagon  has  started  from  home  at 
an  early  hour  on  its  15-mile  drive  to 
Brownsville,  returning  after  nightfall. 
The  average  load  is  125  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  (sometimes  250)  to  which  was  added 
a  side  line  of  eggs. 

McNeely  started  with  two  grade 
Jersey  cows,  and  relied  on  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  furnish  the  rest  of  his  load. 
The  butter  is  all  delivered  at  his  door, 
in  one  case  from  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  A  German  friend  attempted  to 
follow  his  example.  He  tried  it  for 
about  three  months  and  then  quit  dis¬ 
gusted.  McNeely  was  experiencing 
similar  trouble.  Some  of  the  butter  of¬ 
fered  him  was  unsalable,  while  some 
provoked  grumbling,  started  criticism 
and  lost  him  trade.  He  found  he  had 
to  discriminate  among  the  farmers  who 
supplied  him  and  to  employ  all  his 
diplomacy  in  so  doing.  Very  little  of 
ihe  butter  was  of  really  high  grade,  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  best  methods.  The 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  townsmen  had 
taught  him  also  a  vast  deal  as  to  quality 
in  butter  and  he  had  become  well  aware 
of  the  general  deficiency  of  his  supply. 
All  this  led  to  a  train  of  thinking  that 
began  to  arouse  latent  pride  and  am¬ 
bition.  He  now  had  no  competitor.  The 
old  farmer  had  become  incapacitated, 
while  the  demand  at  Brownsville  was 
increasing  as  the  town  rapidly  grew  in 
population.  His  reading  was  making 
him  acquainted  with  the  improved 
methods  and  mechanical  aids  that  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  had  discovered  and  he 
began  to  covet  their  possession.  The 
first  move  in  this  direction  was  to  in¬ 
vest  what  surplus  earnings  he  could 
spare  in  more  cows.  He  became  on  the 
alert  for  any  extra  good  milker  that 
was  offered  for  sale  and  thus  gradually 
increased  his  herd  and  furnished  a 
greater  percentage  of  his  own  butter. 
The  move  that  had  the  most  influential 
result,  however,  was  his  acquisition  of 
a  separator.  This  in  many  ways  proved 
a  revelation  to  him,  and  unlocked  the 
main  secret  of  good  butter-making.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  amount  of  im¬ 
purities  detected  and  removed  by  the 
separator,  of  whose  existence  he  had 


been  unaware.  The  greatest  difficulty 
with  his  butter  had  been  its  poor  keep¬ 
ing  qualities;  he  found  that  in  this 
respect  the  separator  made  a  wonderful 
difference,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
quality.  He  took  the  agency  for  a 
certain  make  and  tried  to  prevail  on  his 
friends  who  supplied  him  butter  to  use 
them,  explaining  that  their  butter  would 
be  improved  and  that  he  could  afford 
to  give  them  more  for  it.  He  went  to 
a  farmers’  institute  and  by  a  personal 
demonstration,  sold  six.  In  all  he  has 
sold  about  three  dozen  in  his  district 
and  thereby  greatly  stimulated  interest 
in  better  butter  by  improved  methods. 
Many  of  the  farmers  had  spring  houses 
in  which  to  keep  their  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  but  their  supply  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  on  the  year  round.  They  bred 
the  cows  to  drop  calves  in  the  Spring, 
and  by  Winter  the  cows  would  be  giv¬ 
ing  little  or  no  milk,  due  ii»  a  measure 
to  faulty  feeding.  This  was  a  further 
inducement  to  render  his  supply  stable 
by  the  product  of  his  own  herd.  He 
had  no  spring  for  cooling  milk  and 
instead  hung  milk  and  butter  in  a  cistern. 
He  tried  buying  ice  in  Brownsville  but 
after  a  trial  found  the  cistern  gave  bet¬ 
ter  results.  His  next  important  am¬ 
bition  was  to  modernize  his  cow  stable 
in  the  interest  of  cleanliness  and  labor- 
saving.  By  this  time  he  had  two  stal¬ 
wart  sons  approaching  manhood,  and 
with  their  assistance  he  laid  in  one  con¬ 
tinuous  piece  of  concrete  a  manure  gut¬ 
ter,  stall  floors  and  a  feed  trough.  Next 
came  steel  stanchions  and  then  a  ma¬ 
nure  carrier  suspended  to  an  over-head 
track.  When  1  recently  paid  him  a 
visit  I  found  him  sweeping  off  the  stall 
floors  after  sprinkling  them  with  slaked 
lime.  This  sweeping  was  done  morning 
and  night.  He  had  advanced  so  far 
as  to  brush  the  cows  regularly  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  milking  and  bathe  their  udders 
with  warm  water  and  a  patent  washing 
powder.  Soon  he  began  to  confide  to 
me  further  great  improvements  that  he 
had  afoot,  and  on  which  he  had  planned 
to  begin  work  at  once.  First  the  row 
of  stalls  was  to  be  lengthened  for  more 
cows.  The  cold  and  hard  concrete 
floor  was  to  be  covered  with  a  lath 
foundation  that  would  hold  the  bedding 
in  place  and  promote  warmth.  At  the 
end  of  the  stable  but  distant  from  it  20 
feet  he  will  build  a  concrete  room,  20 
feet  square,  for  the  manure  and 
spreader  which  latter  will  occupy  one 
end.  The  carrier  will  run  directly  into 
this  room  from  the  manure  gutter.  A 
dairy  house,  12  by  20  feet  to  have  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  all  conveniences,  was 
already  staked  out  close  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  will  be  built  before  Winter. 
Finally  a  silo  is  planned  as  the  leading 
improvement  for  1912.  The  herd  now 
consists  of  20  head  of  grade  cows  and 
heifers,  all  of  Jersey  blood.  Last 
Spring  McNeely  went  to  Kentucky  and 
paid  $450  for  two  registered  cows,  being 
determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
purebred  herd.  There  are  not  over  20 
registered  Jerseys  in  his  county,  and 
prices  of  that  breed  have  advanced 
rapidly.  One  of  his  two  cows  dropped 
a  male  calf  for  which  he  was  offered 
$150,  but  declined,  wanting  it  for  use 
in  his  own  herd.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  farm  has  been  keeping  step 
with  these  improvements.  Manure  has 
been  carefully  returned  to  the  land  and 
a  rotation  adopted  that  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  the  crop  yield.  Last  year  a 
22-acre  field  averaged  80  bushels  per 
acre.  Corn  is  followed  by  cow  peas;  the 
Spring  after  the  peas  are  cut,  the  land 
is  well  harrowed  and  clover  sown  with 
a  little  grass.  This  is  pastured  and  the 
next  year  cut  for  hay.  Then  corn  again. 
The  usual  ration  for  the  cows  is  crushed 
corn,  bran  and  some  linseed  meal.  Cow 
peas,  unshelled,  furnish  both  hay  and 
grain  and  are  relished  better  than  clover 
or  any  other  hay.  Meanwhile  the  price 
of  butter  has  risen  to  35  cents  and  Mc¬ 
Neely  now  successfully  competes  in 
quality  with  creamery  stock.  He  thinks 
the  price  will  reach  40  cents  next 
Winter.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Lump  Jaw. 

My  favorite  cow  has  a  bunch  on  face 
between  eye  and  the  nostril  on  left  side. 
It  came  to  a  point  on  top,  not  a  round 
bunch  ;  it  was  hard  like  a  bone.  I  thought 
I  would  wet  it  in  idodine  about  three  weeks 
ago.  It  seems  moveable  between  the  bunch 
and  face  bone ;  it  is  now  larger,  has  two 
openings,  which  bleed  some.  The  cow  does 
well  every  other  way.  Is  it  lump-jaw  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  What  about  tbe  milk 
for  fattening  veals  or  family  use? 

w.  F.  E. 

The  tumor  no  doubt  is  due  to  actino¬ 
mycosis  (lump  jaw)  and  as  it  is  not  fast 
to  the  bone  it  should  be  remediable.  Have 
it  cut  out  by  a  veterinarian  and  the  wound 
well  cauterized.  The  milk  is  fit  for  use  by 
man  or  animals.  a.  s.  a. 
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Will  you  accept 
this  book  free? 


THE  BEST  SUMMER 
FARM  INVESTMENT 

When  dairy  production  is  larg¬ 
est  waste  is  greatest  and  qual¬ 
ity  poorest  without  a  separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!*^^*1 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

*  per  hour*  Made  also  in  four 
largror  sizes  up  to  5 1-2  shown  r.  _ 

30  Days*  Free  Trial  £££«;&« 

1  it  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brin*?8  Free  cat- 
aloe  folder  and  *  direct-from-factory  offer. 

I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  hall 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

91  m  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 
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MINERAL 
•'""“REAVE 
‘  REMEDY 
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NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Miniral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,Pa. 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or  ' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
iAgents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


SPAVIN 


KENDALLS  CURE 


— has  saved  thousands  ol  dollars 
and  thousands  ol  horses.  The , 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  — 
fl  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  ‘Treatise  on  the  Horse 
free  at  druggists,  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Enosbnrg  Falls,  Vt.,  P.  8.  A,  6| 


Here’s  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cur  e 
your  horse  of  spavin  or/ 
ringbone,  or  for  removing  /  / 
curbs,  splints, _ejc.  /  /  /v® 

■ kT 


Save  Your  Horse 
_  With  A  $1.00  Bottle  _ 

|  That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs.— Get  a 
bottle  today— save  veterinary  bills.  At 
J  all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

I  tf.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


.  »  Keeps  flies  and 

other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

_  _  J  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 

cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

rrvn  ^1  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  lor 
oLIflJ  ip  X  ,  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  sat  it- 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

>hoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila 


IMQ%C  l  MP  ROVED] 

CRUWdo  warriner 

STANCHION 


jilage 


lly  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crurnb’3 
Warriner  Stanchions.  It  It 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fastener*  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 


4XXA.CE  B.  CRUMB,  BoxM&,  Forettvllle,  Con*. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SIMPLY  send  us  your 
name  and  receive  by 
return  mail  this  val- 
|  uable  book  absolutely 
FREE  and  postpaid, 
j  Learn  how  to  make 
more  money  from  your 

rBlizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 

is  a  money-making  necessity  for  the 
fanner,  dairyman  and  breeder.  It  has  been 
tested  for  forty  years  and  made  good. 

Blizzard  advantages— elevates  any  height 

and  almost  runs  Itself— easy  to  set  up  and  operate— 
self-feed— knives  can  be  adjusted  at  full  speed — cornea 
mounted  or  unmounted— unqualified  guarantee— sold 
by  reliable  dealers.  Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Satisfied 


Over 

60 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it. 


Machines  are 


ROSS  fully  guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk 


We  want  to  prove  that  onr  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  you  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  offer.  Many  new 
features  havo  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous  Opening  Silo,  in  this, 
their  semi-centennial  year,  offer 
to  the  public  the  best  and  most 
economical  silo  on  the  market. 
Experience,  antedating  that  of 
any  other  firm  manufacturing 
these  goods,  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  at  a  gllUi 
most  reasonable  price. 

Send  for  our  Silo  Catalogue  and  ““ 
tell  us  the  size  of  the  silo  you  want. 
We  also  make  Silo  Filling  Machin¬ 
ery  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Box  I  1,  Cobioskill,  N.  Y.  v 


(This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
1  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
^  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  . 
.creosote  oil  preservative.  Many* 
\  other  points  of  superiority  explained  J 
i  in  catalog  of 


M  Ask  for  copy,  together  with  book- 
#  let  in  which  Prof.  Esten  of  Storrs 
m  Experiment  Station  answers  ques- 

■  tions,  “What  is  Silage!”  “Why  does 

■  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silo!” 

I  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  C0.338  West  St. 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


I 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con 
structlon  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Sox  C.  Unadilla,  N.  T.  i 


o 

>JHE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHAU 

idy  Roofing 

Made  of  natural  asphalt — which 
lasts.  Avoid  roofings  of  artificial 
asphalts — which  are  short-lived. 
Samples  and  booklet  free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet — new-idea  fasten¬ 
ing  for  smooth-surface  roofings. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  oi  ready  roofing  in  tbe  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Pure  Water— Healthy 


The  cause  of  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  protect 
their  drinking  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  with  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water — won't  slop  over — dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer ,  warm  in  winter, ^  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  fill  from  top — water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed  no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $~.25. 

■  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otia  Building.  Chicago,  III. 
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POULTRY-HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Methods  of  Housing  for  Winter  Egg 
Production. 

Part  I. 

Of  the  several  essentials  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  eggs  during  the  Winter 
months  feeding  and  housing  are  perhaps 
the  most  important.  Where  small  flocks 
are  kept  they  often  give  good  results 
without  any  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  shelter.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
many  kinds  of  makeshifts  which  have 
served  admirably  in  housing  a  dozen 
hens  or  so,  but  I  have  failed  to  meet 
a  single  large  poultry  farm  where  the 
aim  was  to  produce  eggs  when  the  price 
was  high,  where  the  houses  have  not 
been  built  for  the  purpose.  Indeed 
many  have  gone  about  it  so  thoroughly 
that  they  have  overdone  the  matter  and 
consequently  weakened  the  vigor  of  the 
fowls.  In  Winter  egg  production,  the 
pullets  are  raised  on  free  range,  large 
and  healthy.  In  the  Fall  a  month  be¬ 
fore  they  should  begin  to  lay  they  are 
placed  in  their  Winter  quarters.  Often 
they  do  not  go  out  of  the  laying  house 
until  the  following  Spring.  Some  will 
say  this  is  an  unnatural  condition,  most 
certainly  it  is,  and  the  more  necessary 
it  becomes  to  consider  the  health  of  the 
stock.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done 
about  breeding  for  heavy  egg  yield  and 
forced  feeding,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  profitable  egg  farmers  to-day,  rely 
on  the  natural  constitution  of  the  bird, 
and  to  them,  a  healthy  hen  means  a 
profitable  one. 

Until  15  years  ago  or  so  the  henhouse 
was  a  building  eight  to  16  feet  deep 
and  the  same  in  width.  For  large  num¬ 
bers  long  continuous  houses  were  used, 
divided  up  into  these  small  pens.  Along 
the  front  there  were  many  windows, 
and  people  thought  the  more  glass  in 
front  the  better  was  the  house.  There 
were  various  means  used  to  ventilate 
houses  where  any  considerable  number 
were  kept.  The  use  of  the  glass  front 
houses  was  probably  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  keeping  down  the  use  of  the 
Mediterranean  breeds,  because  of  this 
susceptibility  to  frosted  combs  and  wat¬ 
tles.  It  was  not  until  the  keepers  began 
to  think  that  if  the  glass  attracted  heat 
during  the  daytime  it  favored  its  es¬ 
cape  just  as  much  during  the  night  that 
we  heard  of  the  curtain  front  poultry 
house.  About  this  time  also  the  scratch- 
ing-shcd  house  came  into  popularity. 
The  idea  then  was  good.  The  shed 
part  was  used  for  exercise  and  feed¬ 
ing,  and  a  close  warm  room  was  used 
for  roosting  quarters.  The  worst  draw¬ 
back  to  all  these  houses  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  large  flocks  in  a 
healthy  profitable  condition.  Success¬ 
ful  ventilation  was  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  If  a  window  was  opened  or 
ventilator  flues  installed  a  draft  gave 
the  birds  a  cold  or  frosted  their  combs. 
Without  fresh  air  the  birds  in  flocks 
of  50  or  more  roosted  close  together, 
breathed  foul  air  all  night  and  lost  what 
vitality  they  gained  during  the  day. 

Modern  principles  of  poultry  house 
construction  involve  six  essentials. 
These  are — 1.  Economical  construction. 

2.  Freedom  from  dampness  and  drafts. 

3.  Plenty  of  fresh  air.  4.  Abundance  of 
sunlight.  5.  Sufficient  floor  space.  6. 
Convenience  for  attendant.  For  the 
person  to  take  up  any  business  with  an 
aim  to  make  it  profitable  and  ignore 
economy  would  be  useless.  We  find 
that  economy  in  building  poultry  houses 
may  best  be  secured  by  building  them 
of  cheap  lumber,  but  substantially,  and 
of  as  large  dimensions  as  possible.  Keep¬ 
ing  large  flocks  has  been  proved  practi¬ 
cal,  and  we  now  find  many  houses  hold¬ 
ing  from  one  hundred  up  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  in  single  flocks.  Of 
course  this  cuts  down  the  labor  item 
a  great  deal,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
care  for  one  flock  of  500  than  for  20 
flocks  of  25  each.  The  floor  construc¬ 
tion  may  have  considerable  to  do  with 
the  dryness  of  the  house.  Concrete 
floors  well  laid  are  no  doubt  excellent. 
Earth  floors,  however,  are  preferred  by 
many,  and  certainly  can  be  made  very 
satisfactory  at  a  much  less  cost.  Damp¬ 
ness  and  drafts  are  the  primary  cause 
of  colds,  roup,  etc.,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against.  When  the  first 
curtain  front  houses  were  discussed  they 
were  thought  by  many  to  be  another 
fad.  The  amazing  rapidity  with  which 
they  have  replaced  the  old  style  from 
Canada  southward  and  from  East  to 
West,  proves  their  merit.  Here  in  a 
single  room  we  can  give  the  birds  the 
benefit  of  an  open  front  scratching  shed 
during  fine  Winter  days  and  then  by 
closing  the  curtain  shut  out  any  storm 


or  wind.  During  the  night  the  fowls 
enjoy  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh  air 
coming  to  them  quietly  and  without 
draft.  This  results  in  increased  vitality 
and  with  judicious  management  a  more 
uniform  egg  supply  all  the  year  round. 
To  supplement  the  curtain  opening  most 
raisers  use  a  window.  During  the  many 
cloudy  dark  days  through  the  Winter 
the  lowered  curtain  does  not  admit  suf¬ 
ficient  light.  A  good  rule  is  to  have 
the  front  of  the  house  face  south  or 
southeast  and  to  have  one-third  curtain, 
one-third  glass  and  the  other  third 
boards.  The  glass  window  allows  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunlight  to  enter 
when  placed  in  an  upright  manner.  In 
the  days  of  glass  front  much  was  said 
about  the  proper  amount  of  floor  space 
per  hen  and  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  to  be  allowed.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  more  open  styles  we  find  that 
we  can  crowd  the  birds  more  and  yet 
get  equally  good  results.  In  large  flocks 
the  more  active  breeds  can  be  kept 
with  only  two  or  three  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird  by  experienced 
managers.  The  novice  should  not  try 
less  than  four.  By  having  droppings 
boards  under  the  perches  and  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  with  all 
hoppers,  nests  and  fixtures  raised  and 
fastened  to  the  walls,  the  entire  floor 
space  is  most  economically  secured  for 
use  of  the  hens.  In  building  houses 
thought  can  be  used  to  incorporate  all 
the  little  conveniences  possible  which 
will  later  pay  in  reducing  the  labor 
item.  For  instance,  in  making  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards,  put  the  boards  on  the  same 
way  the  hoe  will  be  used.  When  long 
boards  are  used  to  go  clear  across,  the 
hoe  continually  catches  in  the  cracks 
in  removing  the  droppings.  Nests  are 
better  placed  on  the  side-walls  than 
under  the  perches.  After  a  person  has 
had  a  little  experience  in  crawling  under 
the  nests  to  secure  eggs  laid  on  the 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  house  he  realizes 
what  a  nuisance  they  are  under  the 
perches.  a.  l.  clark. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Salt  for  Cannibal  Chicks. 

I  notice  G.  W.  L.’s  inquiry  as  to  what 
to  do  for  chicks  picking  each  other’s  toes, 
and  think  my  experience  might  help  him 
some.  I  was  greatly  troubled  with  it  last 
year,  and  took  pecked  chickens  out  by  the 
dozens  until  I  tried  wetting  their  dry  mash 
with  salt  water,  and  that  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  poured  strong  salt  brine  over 
the  dry  mash  and  rubbed  it  between  my 
hands  until  it  was  all  dampened  and  fed  ail 
dry  mash  that  way  until  they  were  half 
grown,  or  until  by  trying  it  dry  they  do 
not  start  picking  again.  At  first  if  I 
omitted  to  wet  it  for  a  feed  or  two  they 
would  start  picking  same  as  ever.  Do  not 
make  it  sloppy,  but  just  damp.  The  picked 
ones  of  course  must  be  either  removed  or 
have  their  toes  sewed  up  in  rags.  This 
year  I  started  the  salt  when  they  first 
started  picking,  which  was  when  about  a 
week  old.  and  I  hesitated  about  giving 
it  to  such  young  chicks,  but  it  had  no 
bad  effect  whatever  and  stopped  all  trouble 
with  picking  each  other.  It  acts  as  a 
laxative  at  first,  but  that  effect  seems  to 
wear  off  after  a  little.  M.  b. 

Delaware. 


That  Hen  Contest. 

Having  noticed  the  report  on  page  717 
on  Mr.  Dougan's  10  hens  against  a  cow, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  contest  was  fair 
enough  as  far  as  the  1,176  eggs  are  45  cents 
a  dozen.  But  how  many  of  us  farmers 
can  get  45  cents  a  dozen  ?  Mr.  Dougan 
says,  “Taking  the  egg  record  itself  we  see 
what  would  happen  if  a  man  were  selling 
eggs  at  the  ordinary  market  price.”  Well, 
he  would  get  around  50  cents  a  dozen,  anti 
figuring  at  that  price  he  would  net  a  profit 
not  exceeding  $2  per  hen  per  year.  As  for 
the  young  stock,  I  think  when  Mr.  Dougan 
put  his  eggs  in  incubators  he  only  under¬ 
took  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  865 
hatching  eggs  bought  at  45  cents  a  dozen, 
and  an  incubator  and  a  few  brooders.  Of 
course  if  he  were  isolated  somewhere  around 
the  North  Pole,  where  ho  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  the  eggs  of  his  own  hens,  that 
would  have  been  altogether  different.  But 
when  so  many  poultrymen  around  us  are 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  sell  hatching  eggs 
at  45  cents  a  dozen  that  might  have  been 
hatched  better  and  the  stock  from  them 
might  have  been  more  vigorous,  then  Mr. 
Dougan  has  made  a  mistake  not  to  sell  his 
eggs  at  45  cents  a  dozen  if  he  had  a 
chance.  At  any  rate  if  Mr.  Dougan  wants 
to  have  a  contest  on  his  young  stock  basis, 
hatching  by  incubators  andbrooding  or  rear¬ 
ing  his  chicks  by  artificial  means,  against 
a  cow  making  profit  in  natural  way,  then 
he  will  have  to  wait  till  an  ingenious  per¬ 
son  will  invent  a  mechanical  device  whereby 
the  dairymen  will  simply  pour  the  fresh 
milk  in  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  then 
go  around  a  while  and  pull  out  a  few  living 
calves  at  the  other  end.  job  papp. 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.-Y. — It  depends  upon  how  you  want 
to  figure.  Let  a  man  start  with'  only  10 
hens  on  his  place.  He  may  agree  to  sell 
all  the  eggs,  or  he  may  hatch  them  all  if 
he  thinks  that  would  pay  him  better.  In 
Mr.  Dougan’s  case  the  hatchery  paid  better, 
and  the  agreement  was  that  he  could  do  as 
he  pleased  with  the  eggs  that  were  laid 
inside  of  one  year.  If  a  man  were  backing 
a  cow  in  such  a  contest  he  would  trv  to 
plan  so  there  would  be  two  calves  during 
the  12  months.  The  hen  has  a  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  cow  in  multiplying  her 
kind.  That  is  one  argument  advanced  in 
her  favor,  and  one  reason  why  the  hen 
men  claim  that  $50  invested  iii  hens  will 
pay  better  than  a  $50  cow. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Another  high  score  was  made  this 
(thirty- fourth)  week.  S.  M.  Goucher’s 
Barred  Rocks  laid  83  eggs,  out  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  35.  This  score  has  been  surpassed 
but  once  since  the  contest  began.  W.  .T. 
Tilley's  White  Rocks  laid  34  one  week,  and 
this  week  they  laid  30,  taking  the  second 
place  for  the  week.  Paul  Van  Deusen’s 
White  Leghorns  come  third  with  29  to  their 
credit.  Colonial  Farm’s  R.  T.  Reds  laid  28. 
The  week  shows  a  total  of  1794,  a  gain 
of  five  eggs  over  last  week,  but  this  is 
602  fewer  than  the  number  laid  in  the 
week  of  the  highest  production.  The  whole 
number  of  eggs  laid  to  date  is  50,268. 
F.  G.  Yost's  White  Leghorns  increase  their 
lead  a  little  this  week,  they  having  laid 
27  during  the  week  to  20  by  the  English 
pen.  The  totals  to  date  are  722  by  Yost’s 
Pen,  702  by  the  English  birds.  Other  high 
scoring  pens  are :  Beulah  Farm  White 
Wyandottes  678;  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  677  ;  White  Rose  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  670;  Susie  Abbott’s  White 
Leghorns  648 ;  Toms  Poultry  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns  657 ;  Frederick  Peasley’s  White 
Leghorns  622.  White  Leghorns  are  certain¬ 
ly  making  a  great  showing.  Here  are  seven 
pens  of  them  among  the  highest  scorers, 
with  two  of  the  seven  loading  all  the  birds 
in  the  contest.  The  only  other  breeds 
that  have  reached  the  600  mark  are  the 
S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  of  Bunker  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  605,  and  the  It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  hens  of 
C.  S.  &  S.  A.  Scovillc,  605.  O.  Wilson’s 
Buff  Orpingtons,  629 ;  Gilbert  &  Moore’s 
White  Orpingtons,  614;  and  another  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  from  Woods  Lane  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  which  have  laid  606.  Of  14 
pens  which  have  laid  600  or  over  eight  of 
the  14  are  White  Leghorns.  The  best  lay¬ 
ing  pullet  of  490  birds  in  the  contest  is  O. 
Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  No.  1  ;  this  bird 
has  laid  197  eggs  in  the  eight  months. 
O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  No.  5  which 
did  not  commence  laying  until  the  10th  of 
January,  has  130  eggs  to  her  credit,  which 
is  nearly  26  eggs  a  month.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  good  laying.  When  a  pullet  only 
misses  four  days  a  month  for  five  months 
in  succession,  it  is  worth  noting.  Some 
of  the  birds  have  begun  moulting,  and  this 
may  change  the  position  of  the  high  scorers. 
If  the  late  starters  do  not  moult  until 
November  but  continue  laying  while  the 
present  leaders  are  moulting,  there  will 
probably  be  some  changes  of  position.  The 
game  is  not  won  yet.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  birds  that  did  not  begin  laying 
for  six  weeks  or  more  after  the  contest 
started,  with  scores  of  135  to  146.  The 
second  score  for  high  individual  production 
is  held  by  Dr.  DIetrick’s  White  Orpington 
pullet  No.  3,  with  a  record  of  178,  F.  G. 
Yost’s  White  Leghorn  pullet  No.  1  being 
third  with  164  to  her  credit. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Rye  Straw  for  Pullets. 

Can  you  advise  me  about  the  use  of 
whole  rye  straw,  with  the  grain  on,  as  a 
first  litter  in  the  Fall,  in  pullets  laying 
house?  I  am  told  that  pullets  cannot  eat 
rye  at  all  without  ill  effects,  but  doubt  it. 

Millburn,  N.  J.  n.  m. 

The  rye  will  not  hurt  the  pullets  if  you 
can  get  them  to  eat  it.  This  grain  is  not 
relished  by  poultry  and  they  will  not  eat 
it  readily  as  they  do  wheat,  oats  or  barley. 
Feeding  it  in  the  sheaf  as  you  suggest  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  Much  of  the  rye  will 
be  wasted.  Better  thrash  it  out  and  grind 
with  other  grains  to  make  a  mash. 


KEEP  MILK  SWEET 

by  proper  cooling  and 
aerating  immediately 
after  m  i  11c  i  n  g.  Dairy 
Profits  depend  almo'st 
entii-ely  on  preventing 
Sourt  and  Garlicky  milk. 

THE  ROOT 
SANITARY  COOLER 

is  the  most  practical 
cooler  for  the  dairy. 
Can  be  used  under  all 
conditions  and  is  the 
only  cooler  that  can 
be  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  With- 
Ask  for  free  circular. 


stands  Pressure. 

Does  it  Pay  to  Milk  Cows  i 


Root  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  D,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


lump  Jaw  Cured 


In  three  weeks  with 
one  application  of 


Adam's  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 


11.  C.  ADAMS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Algonn,  Iowa 


.  . .  GO/ITS  FOR  SALE  .  .  . 

Buck  and  Doe  Kids,  YearlingBucks  and  Does,  driv¬ 
ing  and  milking  goats.  Imported  “BRAVO”  at 
stud— fee  $5.00.  Flora  C.  McKeand,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  ilocks  in  America. 

Arthur  hanks,  Mgr - ALLA31U0HY,  N.  J. 


o  G  S 


PM  I  IF  PIIP^- T,ie  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLIC  ruro  cheap.  NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Peniia. 

COLLIE  PUPPIE^_ILeaeh  and  «p  clark 

rUrrltg  FARM.  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
Circulars.  SII-AS  DECK  I.  It,  Montrose,  l‘a 


SWIWE 


Chester  White  and 
Large  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  September,  1912.  Also  7  to  8 
months  old  pigs  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

C.  E.  Hamilton,  Mgr.  Chazy,  New  York 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

hi  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piuurietor,  Marbleilale,  Conn. 


"BERKSHIRE  and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE -All  regis- 
tered.  Young  stock  always  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  See  our  Poultry  ad. 

MAPLE  GLEN  POULTRY  FARM . MILLERTON.  N.  Y. 


Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 

-v - h  ... 


Sold  out  of  service 

H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING 


boars  and  brud  sows, 

DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 


run  oflut  Safe  in  pig.  Registered  stock.  $40 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2  years’ old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH.  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


PHR0PSH1RE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
O  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi.  New  York 


0. 1.  C.  S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

-  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Ebbs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe.  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


CHESHIRE  GILTS  BRED Ll iffi* 


HOGS  and  POULTRY-Srin^f": 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


MIDflftC— 1 SPRING  PIGS.  $7.00 — pedigreed 
UUnUud  S.  A.  WEEKS _ DeGraff,  Ohio 


1  ARGE  YORKSHIRES—  8ows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glinmahk  Farm,  Kobertsville,  Conn. 

f  DAIRY  CATTLE 

EUREKA  STGGK  FARM- 

L  Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers'. 
2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 
Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  Chi  na  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 
Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULT  It 
EDWARD  WALT 

L. 

Y.  white  for  circular. 

KB,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FflR  <JA1  F — gistered  IlolKfeln-FripKiati  Hull  Calf  from  3 
I  Ull  08  LL  year  old  cow  that  produced  92J-6  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $7G.  Others  nearly  as  good  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATEvS  HOMESTEAD  FA  KM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLST  Em  BULL  CALVES  FOB  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  line  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ONTARIO  KING  WANDAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5,  1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  ny 
Homestead  Girl  DeKol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

TION,  Box  B.  Trumans  burg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
or  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  salo  list. 


registered°guernseVbull  CALF 

Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  American  Hound  Pups. 
ON  O  NTA  F  ARM,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 


Breed  Up-Not  Down-lVT^i^S’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F- 
SHANNON.  !)D7  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
0.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  FOR  SALE^KSi 

bred;  a  grand  Bull  for  show  purpose.  Price  $90.  2 
years  old,  mostly  white.  L.  M.  Hallcnbeck.Greendale.N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — 22  Registered  Brown  Swiss 
Cows,  Calves,  Yearlings,  Two-Year-Olds 

JOHN  C.  FOSTER,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Producers  f<u\  New.  York  City  market 

,  ,  *  lUUUlCia  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  .League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  OtisviHe.  N.  Y. 


IX  o 


SEI S 


AT  CTUIl  T0M  DUCAT’  JUNI0R  ;  Chestnut  stnl- 
Hl  w  I  VI V  lion.  Service  fee,  ten  dollars.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 


QHFTI  AMD  flND  LARG£R  P0NIES  broken  for  small 
om_i  lmiiu  children.  Also  stallions,  brood  mares 
and  colts.  F.  STEWART,  Espyville,  Pa. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  saie 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  ().  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Pemia.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  State  of  Minnesota  is  to  raise  purebred  Holsteins. 
The  St. Paul  Despatch  reports: 

“  M.  C.  Cutter,  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  today  instructed  superintendents  of  State 
institutions  to  take  out  memberships  in  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association,  and  hereafter  cattle  at  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  farms  will  be  registered.” 

Holsteins  are  chosen  by  almost  every  public  institution 
because  they  are  the  most  economical  milk  producers  ami 
the  easiest  cattlo  to  raise,  and  their  milk  is  easily  digested 
by  all  infants  and  invalids. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Don’t  ship  produce  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  hrst  ascertaining  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  the  party  or  house  to 
which  you  are  shipping. 

Sometime  back  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  fraud  order  against  C.  W. 
Mixer,  Hastings,  Michigan,  as  operator  of 
a  fraudulent  cancer  cure  scheme.  The  name 
used  was  Dr.  Mixer,  though  he  is  not  a 
physician.  At  the  hearing  given  him  by 
the  Post  Office,  Congressman  E.  L.  Hamil¬ 
ton  appeared  at  the  request  of  Mixer  and 
did  what  he  could  to  prevent  the  Post 
Office  officials  from  interfering  with  the 
lucrative  but  villainous  business  of  his 
friend  Mixer.  Since  the  fraud  order  was 
issued  Mixer  continued  the  business  by  sim¬ 
ply  changing  the  name  to  Mixer  Medicine 
Co.,  successor  to  Dr.  Mixer.  The  cancer 
cure  swindlers  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  had  their  business  interfered 
with  by  the  issuance  of  fraud  orders  have 
apparently  brought  sufficient  pressure  to 
bear  at  Washington  to  engineer  an  attempt 
at  crippling  the  splendid  work  the  postal 
authorities  have  done  in  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  this  particular  cruel  form  of 
swindling.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  "to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Post  Office  Department.” 
Judging  from  its  actions  thus,  far,  this 
body  might  be  more  properly  named  “the 
committee  to  whitewash  the  ‘cancer-cure’ 
fakers.”  In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee — 
of  whom  Congressman  R.  W.  Austin,  of 
Tennessee,  is  the  most  active — are  anxious 
to  uphold  the  Post  Office  in  its  good  work  ; 
other  members,  particularly  the  chairman, 
W.  A.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  and  W.  I.  McCoy, 
of  New  Jersey,  are  apparently  determined 
to  give  these  “cancer  cure”  swindlers  all 
the  license  they  desire.  C.  W.  Mixer  has, 
under  the  date  of  June  10,  sent  out  the 
following  letter  to  his  prospective  Chicago 
victims  : 

“Dear  Sir : — Some  months  ago  I  received 
a  communication  from  you  making  inquiry 
with  reference  to  treatment.  1  wrote  you 
promptly  but  have  not  received  any  reply 
from  you  regarding  conditions,  etc. 

"I  anticipate  being  in  Chicago  for  the 
convention  next  week  as  I  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sergeant-at-arms  and  if 
you  care  to  have  a  personal  interview  or 
anyone  else,  you  could  address  me  a  letter 
in  care  of  K.  Hoyt  Stone,  Boyce  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  or  you  may  write  me  by 
return  mail  addressing  me  here  at  Hastings, 
Michigan,  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Mixer.” 

Here  we  have  a  pretty  example  of  the 
community  of  interest  between  certain 
politicians  aud  quacks.  C.  W.  Mixer, 
cancer-cure  faker  and  fraud,  is  appointed 
assistant  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  and  desires  to 
mix  in  a  little  business — rotten  as  it  is— 
with  his  trip  to  Chicago.  A  delightful  state 
of  affairs  indeed  ! — Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association. 

There  has  been  some  tendency  to 
criticise  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  ground  that  the  Democratic 
members  being  in  majority  were  trying 
to  make  out  a  case  against  -the  Re¬ 
publican  administration  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department ;  but  here  we  have  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  of  all  classes 
of  fakers  not  only  prominent  in  a  Re¬ 
publican  convention,  but  actually  adver¬ 
tising  his  prominence  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  a  sort  of  confidence  dope  io 
allure  money  from  incurable  invalids. 
This  shows  in  itself  that  it  is  not  a 
party  alliance,  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  it  seems  unfortunately  the  fact  that 
certain  classes  of  politicians  of  both  par¬ 
ties  are  willing  to  apologize  for  fakers 
and  frauds,  if  it  seems  to  favor  their 
personal  or  '  political  fortunes.  This 
same  committee  had  the  E.  G.  Lewis 
case  before  it ;  and  Chairman  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  McCoy  seemed  as  willing  to 
give  him  the  same  measure  of  license 
to  swindle  people  on  fake  financial 
schemes  as  they  would  accord  to 
Mixer  on  his  cancer  cures.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  intelligence  to  assume 
that  these  Congressmen  have  any  de¬ 
lusions  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
swindles.  The  evidence  is  conclusive 
not  only  as  to  the  fact  but  the  intent 
to  defraud  also;  and  the  mere  techni¬ 
cality  of  language  that  they  often  rely 
on  to  show  no  legal  responsibility  is  in 
itself  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  of 
the  premeditated  attempt  to  defraud. 
During  the  present  Administration  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  done  most 
effective  work  in  curbing  those  schemers 
who  use  the  postal  facilities  to  defraud. 
Naturally  every  crook  and  every  per¬ 
son  who  sympathizes  with  crookedness 
align  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Department,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  bit  discouraging  to  find  Congressmen 
who  might  be  expected  to  take  the  side 
of  the  victims  champion  the  cause  of 
the  rogues.  If  inspectors  and  officials 
in  the  Department  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  an  interference  with  rogues 
who  use  the  mails  to  defraud  will  in¬ 
sure  the  displacement  of  members  of 
Congressional  committees  on  postal  af¬ 
fairs  they  will  naturally  hesitate  to  in¬ 
vite  the  opposition.  The  medical  papers 
do  well  to  show  up  the  influences  that 
would  license  the  cancer  frauds  to  prey 
on  unfortunates. 


Kindly  tell  ns  in  your  next  issue  all 
about  the  O.  B.  Read  Mfg.  Co.,  Troy,  New 
York.  o.  o.  v. 

A  four-page  letter  from  the  company 
came  with  this  request.  It  is  headed 
“Hardware  Specialties,”  and  talks  about 
an  idea  and  cooperation  in  England, 
and  300%  profits  and  concludes  with 
an  offer  of  preferred  stock  at  $10  per 
share.  The  rating  of  the  company  by 
commercial  agencies  would  suggest  cau¬ 
tion  in  extending  credits,  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  bought  stock  on  any  such 
proposition  would  certainly  part  with 
money  on  easy  terms. 

William  T.  Wintemute,  promoter  of  the 
Gold  Run  Mining  Company,  of  Arizona, 
and  the  Tunnel  Company,  of  Boulder,  Col., 
was  found  guilty  of  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud  in  the  sale  of  stock  in 
the  two  corporations  and  was  sentenced  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $500 
by  Judge  Hough  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court.  Among  the  complainants  were 
Countess  Olivia  Tankerville  and  other  titled 
or  well  known  persons  in  England,  Scotland 
and  France.  On  the  strength  of  his  glow¬ 
ing  prospectuses  Wintemute  succeeded  in 
obtaining  $1,300,000  for  stock,  and  foreign¬ 
ers  paid  the  lion's  share  of  this  amount. 
Countess  Tankerville  paid  more  than  $40,000 
for  the  worthless  stock,  and  her  relatives 
lost  an  equal  amount. — Daily  Papers. 

Since  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law  prevents  such  operations  in  Europe, 
the  people  over  there  who  insist  on 
patronizing  get-ricli-quick  schemes  na¬ 
turally  come  here  to  lose  their  money. 
Wintemute  deserves  his  year  in  the 
penitentiary  all  right ;  but  he  at  least 
had  the  decency  to  rob  people  who  seem 
able  to  stand  the  loss,  and  who  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  turn  their  money 
over  to  promoters. 

I  enclose  $1  for  subscription.  1  think 
“Hind-Sights”  just  what  we  farmers  need, 
and  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is  worth  all. 
you  ask  for  your  paper  and  more.  One 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  way  you 
have  of  protecting  your  subscribers  from 
fraudulent  advertisements.  Some  leading 
papers  and  magazines  will  put  forth  every 
effort  to  secure  one’s  subscription,  and  then 
fill  up  their  columns  with  the  most  flagrant 
deceptions,  and  then  wonder  why  their 
subscription  list  is  falling  off.  The 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  for  all  in  the 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  is  broad  and  liberal. 
My  advice  to  subscribers  (to  any  paper 
whatever)  is,  if  you  lose  by  answering 
deceptive  advertisements,  drop  the  sub¬ 
scription  at  once ;  then  perhaps  editors 
will  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  friends  who  are  helping  them. 
Long  life  and  prosperity  to  you.  p.  l.  g. 

That  is  good  advice  too.  It  is  com¬ 
ing  to  this.  The  publishers  will  have  to 
clean  up  their  papers,  and  that  will 
simply  mean  that  many  of  them  will  go 
out  of  existence.  But  there  is  this  to 
be  said.  If  you  get  a  paper  for  noth¬ 
ing  or  near  nothing,  you  cannot  expect 
the  publisher  to  be  much  concerned 
about  your  interests.  He  must  have 
revenue  from  some  source,  and  if  he 
gets  little  or  no  money  from  sub¬ 
scribers  he  must  get  it  all  or  nearly  all 
from  advertisers.  And  his  sympathies 
are  with  the  man  who  produces  the 
revenue. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  letter  I  am 
enclosing?  Is  it  reliable?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vice  me  to  invest  money  in  this  enterprise? 

New  York.  d.  h. 

This  refers  to  a  three-page  letter  and 
a  leaflet  from  M.  W.  Savage,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.  It  is  an  appeal  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  one  of  the  stock  schemes 
promoted  by  Mr.  Savage,  and  contains 
the  usual  amount  of  hot  air,  but  not  a 
word  that  would  indicate  the  worth  or 
value  of  the  stock  to  be  sold.  The  let¬ 
ter  gives  the  usual  promoter’s  argu¬ 
ments  about  cooperation  and  taking  you 
into  business  partnership  with  him,  and 
allures  you  with  profits  some  one  else 
made  in  a  similar  line.  To  complete 
the  promotion  record,  he  offers  two 
shares  of  stock  for  the  price  of  one  at 
par  value.  It  is  always  hard  to  read 
a  promoter’s  letter  and  give  the  pro¬ 
moter  credit  for  sincerity.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  in  this  instance.  Mr. 
Savage  could  easily  give  you  an  item¬ 
ized  table  of  assets  and  liabilities;  also 
a  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses 
showing  net  profits  or  losses  for  a  term 
of  years.  If  he  would  then  tell  you  the 
authorized  stock  of  his  company  and 
the  amount  issued  you  would  get  some 
idea  of  its  value ;  but  in  all  the  reams 
of  literature  there  is  not  a  word  of 
this.  As  it  stands  the  whole  thing  is 
a  speculation  venture.  The  promoters 
always  manage  to  control  the  company, 
provided  there  is  anything  of  value  to 
control;  and  the  cooperative  feature  is 
simply  the  privilege  you  have  to  help 
finance  the  promoted  concern,  and  pat¬ 
ronize  ifi  and  take  what  the  people  who 
control  it  are  pleased  to  give,  if  any¬ 
thing.  In  the  past  we  have  carried  some 
advertising  of  Mr.  Savage’s  products; 
but  we  cannot  give  even  indirect  coun¬ 
tenance, _  not  to  say  indorsement,  of  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  goods  will  not  appear  again 
while  he  is  making  propositions  of  this 
kind  to  customers. 


Don’t  be  pestered  and  made  out 
of  sorts  by  having  a  spreader  that 
clogs.  You  don’thaveto.  Get  one 
that  spreads  wider,  evener,  car¬ 
ries  a  bigger  load  and  has  a  score  of 
other  advantages — the  New  Idea. 

Send  for  Book  and  Special  Circulars 

telling  all  about  the  24  points  of  superior¬ 
ity,  and  an  account  of  the  great  spreader 
contest  on  the  Hartman  farm,  where 
the  New  Idea  put  other  spreaders  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Don’t  think  of  buying  until 
you  know  about  the  spreader  that  is 
always  ready  to  give  a  test  of  its  merits. 


24  Points 
ol  Supe¬ 
riority 


Catalog 

Free 


Write  today 
and  get  the  facts. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

119  Sycamore  St..  Coldwater.  Ohio 


Waterloo  Boy 


This  engine  is  a  double 
bargain — a  bargain  in  quail* 
ty  and  a  bargain  in  price. 

It  has  always  been  the  lowest  priced 
high-grade  gasoline  engine  on  the  market 
and  has  now  been  proven  the  BEST  by  de¬ 
feating  all  other  makes  in  two  world’s  compe¬ 
titions.  Two  Regular  Stock  Engines  won  the 
gold  medals  at  the  International  Expositions, 
Budapest,  Hungary,  July  1911,  and  Turin,  Italy,! 
September  1911. 

The  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE^ 

has  been  on  the  mar- 1 
kefc  for  over  19  years.  I 
Built  in  one  of  thel 
biggest  factories  in  r 
hthe  world,  with  a 
[  capacity  of  nearly  I 
I  40,000  Gasoline  En- 
l  ginee  a  year. 

Frost  proof,  starts 
easy  in  winter. 

Barts  inter- 
chang  e  ab  1  e. 

Free  catalog. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
fear  184  W.  3rd  Ave. 

jUiranfeN-'1'"'00’ w 


IROHM 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
conditions. 


Three  styles  tochoose  from, each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  inand  out  of  gear  from 
the  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  for  booklet 


This  is  No. 155  for 
heaviest  conditions 


“Potato  Digging.” 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
|^^42^TIvol^S»^Albany^N^Y^^| 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No  ( 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Pullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  D.  DENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio.  ] 


July  20, 

When  you  'write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EARLY  PULLETS  ®  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 

500  S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS— $1.00  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS  8F2C  EACH 

From  Eree  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  tliree-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

BARRED  ROCK.  WHITE  ROCK  PARTRIDGE 
COCHIN,  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 

IO  HENS,  1  COCK . $25.00’! 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


D.  0.  GHIX  9  AND  10c.  EACH 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED,  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.  9c, 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

qpFP.m  *IA|  C— High  class  breeding  stock. 
QrCUIML  OH  Lb  Pure  bred  g-  c  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  E.  A.  WHITE,  North  Granby,  Conn. 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SMurrf 

Yonng  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
.i-on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recki 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

BUFF  WHITE  LEGH0RNS-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Eggs,  90c.  per 
15,  $1.50  per  30,  $2.75  per  60,  $4.00  per  100.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
■  for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 


PRICES  0  N  UAI  *ULU  OnlA  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Him  I  I  H  Y  PH  HTTP011  n  Stamp  ior  illustrated 

r.s, pi;  Ji"?  visaw 

500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  ittg£J&M58 

Write  for  price.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm.  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


rUli  OALt  drakes,  $5.00;  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 
trio.  $9.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


n<  !■  ncub,  nuuudiis,  indidfi  nunner  uiicks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
RCRT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  requeat. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.Tn.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

The  best  strain  of  big,  fast-working  Homers.  Pro¬ 
duce  squabs  that  satisfy  the  most  particular  trade. 
pL00  Per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

iRTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  1  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lieo  with  one  applicrtion 
a  year,  and  Circular  Cl  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

1  81  Franklin  Street  New  York 


MILKING  STOOLS 

Curved  legs;  wide  base;  don’t 
upset.  Largo  seat;  shaped  to 
fit  body.  Made  from  steel  and 
then  galvanized.  No  crevices. 
Strong  and  Sanitary 
Price  ST  .50  each,  $15  per  dozen 
WISNEIt  MFG.  CO. 
230  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 


FENCE  PRICES  BUSTED 

15c1 ” 


ROD 


buys  this  High  Grade  Hog  Fencing;  heavier 
than  usual  kinds  offered.  26inches  high,  7  bars, 
weighs  about  6  lbs.  to  a  rod,  all  heights  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  48 inch  Poultry  Fencing,  071* 
strongest  built,  per  rod _ _ 

$1.25  K?  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

This  price  is  for  No.  6  gauge. 

—  •  •  -  •  •  -  Wil 


, _  _  _  Other  sizes  in  pro¬ 

portion.  This  is  our  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  put  up  100  lbs. 
to  a  bundlo,  suitable  for  Fencing  and  genera!  purposes. 


BARBWBREt 


Best  and  strongest;  standard 
weight.  MadoofNo.l2gauge,  ”  Cl  QC 

galvanized, putup  1001bs.toareel,perl001bs.*Hr  “ 

FENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE  «?f *?; 

Fencing,  WireGates,  Lawn  Fence,  Fence  Posts,etc. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Dept. L  37, Chicago 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 
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M  X  L.  BL 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  to  shippers  in  26- 
cent  zone. 


MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  July  13,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27  @  .27H 

Good  to  Choice . '  .25  ©  .26 

Lower  Grades  . 23  @  .24!^ 

State  Dairy,  best . 26  @  .26W 

Common  to  Good . 22  ©  .25 

Factory . 19  @  .23 

Packing  Stock . . 18  ©  .21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  27b£  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27}<$  cents. 

EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice. . 26  ©  .27 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . .  .22  ©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 15  ®  is 

Western,  best . 22  ©  .23 

Under  grades . 15  @  .IT 

Checks  and  dirties . 08  t d)  .15 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 14  @  ,15 

Common  to  Good . 11  .13 

Skims . 04  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  4.50  @5  40 

Medium . .  4.30  ®  4.95 

Pea .  4  30  @  5.00 

Yellow  Eye .  4.30  @  4.40 

Red  Kidney . 4. 00  @  4.95 

White  Kidney .  5.35  ©  6.00 

Lima,  California .  6.15  @  6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 33  @  .35 

Common  to  Good . 28  ©  .32 

Pacific  Coast .  31  @  .35 

Old  Stock .  . 10  ig>  .18 

German  Crop . 56  @  .60 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.50 

Md.  and  Del  ,  bu . 10  @  .85 

Strawberries,  Western  N  .Y . 04  ©  .12 

Peache3.  Southern,  carrier . 75  @  1.75 

Plums.  Southern,  crate . 75  ®  1.50 

Md.  and  Del.  qt . 04  ©  .06 

Cherries.  8- lb.  bkt . 30  @  .85 

Gooseberries,  qt . 06  ®  .14 

Huckleberries,  qt . 08  @  .13 

Blackberries,  qr . 07  @  .13 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 05  @  .08 

Blackcap,  pt . 04  ©  .06 

Currants,  qt . 05  @  .08 

Muskmclons,  s’n,  bn .  1 .00  @  1.50 

California  crate .  2.00  fit>  3.00 

Watermelons,  carload . 200.00  @  350.00 


Dlil ED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  i'Jll . 09  @  .10U 


Common  to  good . 07  ©  .08' 

Chops,  100  lbs .  2.00  @  2.51)' 

Raspberries . 26  ©  .27 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  new,  bbl _ 2.25  ©  2.50 

Southern,  new,  bbl .  1.50  @3.37 

Sweet  Pitatoes,  bushel . 75  @  2.00 

Beets,  bbl .  1.50  ©  2.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  3.00  @  3.75 

New.  100  bunches . 75  @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu .  AO  @  1 .00 

Nearby . 75  @1.00 

Cabbage— New,  bbl.,  crate .  LOO  @  1.25 

lettuce,  to-bbl.  bkt .  25  @  .60 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  100 . 75  @  2. On 

Jersey . 2.00  @  2.50 

Lima  beans,  Southern,  bkt .  2.00  @  4  00 

Jer4ey . 3.00  @  4.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 60  @  .90 

Texas,  bu . 25  @  .75 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier .  1.00  @  2.00 

Jersey,  box  .  1.25  @  1A0 

Peas.  Jersey,  bu .  1.00  @  2.75 

Western  N.  Y .  1.00  @  1.75 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1.00  @  1.75 

•String  Beans,  bu . 50  @  LOO 

Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 50  @  3. 00 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bbl .  1.00  @  3  25 

Tomatoes,  Maryland  and  Del . 75  @  1.25 

Jersey,  box .  1.00  @  2.50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS  •  1 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05  @  .12 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 23  @  .25 

Fowls . 14  @  .16 

Roosters . 09  ©  .10 

Ducks . . . 12  @  .14 

Geese . 09  (d  .10 

Turkeys . 12  @  .13 

Guineas,  pair . 30  ©  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  -23  @  .2 3 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  @  A0 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  ©  .27 

Roasters . 19  ©  .24 

Fowls . 14  ©  .16 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 18  ©  .19 

Squabs,  dox . 50  @  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 27.00  @  2S.00 

No.  2  . 22.00  @  25.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @  21.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  <d  22  00 

8traw,  Rye . 12.00  @  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  @  8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 6.00  @  9.00 

Bulls . 4.50  @5.25 

Cows .  2.50  ©  5.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 7.00  @10.50 

Culls .  5.00  @  6.50 

8heep.  100  lbs . 3.00  @  5.00 

Lambs . 5.50  @  9.00 

Hogs . 7.00  @  8.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1.18  @  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.15  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.13  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  @  .82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 55  ©  .58 

Barley,  choice .  1.15  ‘  (a)  1.25 


COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  12.40 

Middling  Gulf .  12.65 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  12.25 

Good  Middling .  13.35 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Woodcliffi  Lake,  N.  ,L, 
July  17. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  26-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J„  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

West  Virginia  Fair,  Wheeling,  September 
2-6. 

Connecticut  Fair,  Hartford,  September 
2-7. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 
10-14. 

Detroit.  Mich..  Fair,  September  16-21. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  ind. 

international  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 


Native  peaches  will  be  very  scarce,  as  in 
many  cases  trees  as  well  as  buds  were 
badly  frozen  and  winter-killed.  Apples  are’ 
scattering  and  not  plentiful,  but  look  very 
well  for  the  season.  Hay  is  fair,  except 
on  old  or  extra  dry  fields  where  the  crop 
is  next  to  nothing.  Corn  is  a  large  acre¬ 
age,  but  between  crows  and  dry  weather 
will  only  be  half  a  crop  in  many  cases,  es¬ 
pecially  late  planted.  Potatoes  look  well 
in  most  cases,  but  will  be  short  yield  if 
present  weather  conditions  last  any  longer. 
General  garden  crops  are  in  bad  condition, 
or  near  a  failure,  as  no  rain  has  fallen 
since  May ;  the  large  supply  of  water  in 
the  Spring  has  helped  very  much  in  keep¬ 
ing  things  looking  as  good  as  they  are,  but 
on  dry  laud  this  is  now  gone,  and  in  most 
cases  the  crop  with  it.  Early  peas  in  most 
cases  did  extra  well,  late  ones  look  bad. 
Strawberries  did  very  well  except  in  a  few 
extra  dry  sections.  Our  crop  lasted  a 
mouth,  and  were  very  good  berries  in  size 
and  quality.  a.  e.  v. 

Hopkiuton,  Mass. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  not 
much  farm  produce  to  be  sold  except  dairy 
products.  Butter  fat  at  the  creamery  pa\;s 
33%  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  at  present 
are  24  cents  a  dozen.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  send  milk  to  Boston ;  I  think  they  get 
about  four  cents  a  quart.  Cows  are  from 
$50  to  $100.  Dressed  pork  sells  at  nine 
cents  a  pound  ;  veal  eight  cents  live  weight. 
Strawberries  15  cents  a  box.  u.  c.  i\ 

Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Auction  sales  are  not  plenty  in  this  place, 
as  every  farmer  ships  milk  to  Pittsburg 
and  receives  55  cents  for  five-gallon  can. 
It  costs  10  cents  on  every  can  for  freight, 
shipper  having  45  cents  for  milk.  Horses 
bring  $200  and  $300  each  for  draft  ani¬ 
mals,  and  drivers  $150  and  $200 ;  cows, 
$55  to  $75.  Berries,  $2  a  bushel ;  oats,  68 
cents:  wheat  $1.10;  potatoes,  new.  $1.25 
and  $1.75.  Silage  has  not  been  sold  in 
this  neighborhood  for  some  time ;  it  has 
brought  $5  a  ton.  Hay  is  very  thin  on 
the  meadows,  and  wheat  will  not  make 
more  than  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  the 
Winter  hurt  it  badly.  The  corn  crop  looks 
bad,  only  about  12  inches  high;  that  is  the 
best ;  some  only  coming  through  the 
ground.  Oats  look  well  at  this  time  ;  prom¬ 
ise  a  good  crop.  s.  b.  s. 

Celia.  Pa. 

The  staples  in  my  county  are  hay,  oats, 
rye,  buckwheat,  corn,  dairy  and  'poultry 
products.  Ilay.  $20  to  $25  per  ton  ;  rye 
straw,  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $10  to  $12. 
Oats,  60  to  75  cents  a  bushel ;  corn,  80 
to  85 ;  buckwheat.  80  cents  to  $1  ;  rye, 
80  cents.  Cows,  $45  to  $55 ;  beef  cows, 
$35  to  $40 ;  butter,  25  to  26  cents  per 
pound.  Eggs,  20  cents  a  dozen.  Live 
fowls,  12  to  13  cents  per  pound ;  broilers, 
18  to  22  cents.  Potatoes,  old.  $1.50  per 
bushel,  new,  $3.  Strawberries,  12  to  15 
cents  per  quart.  Wool,  25  cents  per  pound. 
Lambs,  $3  per  head.  p.  s.  b. 

Berne,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  MILK. 

Prospects  do  not  look  very  bright  for  the 
milk  producers  of  New  England  for  Boston 
market.  Dry  pastures  in  many  cases  fail  to 
supply  the  feed  necessary  to  produce  a  fair 
quality  of  milk.  The  small  price  paid  does 
not  encourage  the  purchase  of  much  grain 
at  present  high  prices,  and  those  who  have 
not  a  supply  of  green  feed  to  cut  have  a 
hard  row  to  hoe  to  keep  the  cattle  up  to  a 
paying  production,  which  must  bo  done  or 
quit  the  business.  Added  to  those  troubles 
the  city  inspector  is  on  the  verge  of  the 
unreasonable,  if  not  already  over  the  lino, 
asking  things  and  conditions  which  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  at  present  milk  prices, 
except  at  actual  loss.  Many  are  already 
seeing  the  situation  in  this  light  and  sell¬ 
ing  their  stock,  and  will  quit  the  business 
for  good  and  ail.  I  believe  this  season  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  has  produced  the  short¬ 
est  milk  supply  for  Boston  for  many  years  ; 
many  dealers  in  the  usual  flush  time  of 
May  and  June  were  looking  outside  their 
usual  source  of  supply  to  get  enough  milk 
to  supply  their  customers.  One  small 
dealer  refused  to  pay  the  price  asked  by 
the  dairies  who  supplied  him,  and  looked  to 
other  sources  to  get  his  supply,  hut  in  less 
than  a  week  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  demanded  and  get  his  usual  supply 
back.  The  large  contractors,  while  putting 
up  their  usual  claim  that  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  plenty,  were  willing  to  take  on  any  new 
dairy  they  could  get  right  in  May  and  .Tune, 
which  is  something  I  never  knew  them  td 
do, before,  their  usual  custom  being  to  re¬ 
strict  the  supply  from  their  regular  dairies 
in  these  months.  Their  prices  paid  in  July 
will  bo  about  35  and  36  cents  per  eight- 
quart  can  at  the  car  or  two  and  three  cents 
less  at  the  farm  in  most  cases  within  the 
50- mile  circle.  The  contractors  have  been 
asked  to  advance  this  price  a  trifle  by  the 
armors  Association,  but  in  most  cases 
nave  refused.  We  believe  they  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  change  their  mind  in  a  short  time, 
especially  if  present  conditions  continue. 

The  large  milk  interests,  contractors,  in¬ 
spectors  and  health  boards,  all  seem  to 
favor  tlic  large  dairy  over  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  fact  seem  to  be  doing  all  they 
can  to  drive  the  latter  out  of  business, 
which  is  not  as  it  should  be;  if  anything 
the  small  dairy  should  lie  assisted  and 
favored,  as  we  believe  they  are  and  will 
be  in  the  future  a  very  important  factor 
in  supplying  dairy  products. 

Now  I  believe  the  small  dairy  is  and  can 
he  made  an  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  milk.  One  thing,  the  man 
who  keeps  from  two  to  live  cows  keeps 
these  partly  for  his  own  use  to  supply  hjs 
family  wants  in  the  dairy  line,  conse¬ 
quently  he  keeps  cows  which  give  good 
milk  and  will  make  good  butter,  so  his  milk 
is  apt  to  be  a  better  grade  than  the  man 
who  keeps  more  cows  anti  keeps  them  pur¬ 
posely  to  sell  milk  to  Boston  market.  The 
latter  man  is  apt  to  try  to  make  quantity 
instead  of  quality,  as  quantity  means  profit 
in  his  case. 

Another  point,  we  have  a  man  who  kept 
20  cows  and  say  sends  20  cans  a  cay  co 
Boston.  We  have  also  four  men  wno  each 
keep  live  cows  and  each  sends  five  cans  a. 
day  to  Boston.  Some  infectious  disease 
breaks  out  in  the  20-cow  man's  family  ;  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  all  his  milk  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  time,  while  if  the  same  thing 
happened  in  one  of  the  live-cow  man’s  fam¬ 
ily  the  other  three  five-can  dairies  would 
still  be  shipped  and  thus  create  a  much 
smaller  shortage  than  would  be  the  case  in 
holding  back  the  supply  of  the  20-can 
dairy.  The  four  five-can  dairies,  if  the 

plants  were  near  together  as  in  many  cases 
in  New  England  you  will  find  several 
bunched  together  like  a  little  village,  can 
in  many  ways  work  together  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  their  mutual  advantage,  by  selling 
to  the  same  party,  having  a  party  ice 
house  and  perhaps  a  party  dairy  house  at 
a  central  point  equipped  to  make  butter, 
separate  cream  or  keep  the  milk  from  day 
to  day  in  proper  shape  to  ship  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  city,  if  one  of  these  parties 
wanted  to  go  away  for  a  day  or  so  some 
of  the  others  could  look  after  his  little 
place  in  his  absence.  They  could  in  these 
ways  be  independent  and  social  and  get 
along  without  hired  help  which  in  itself 
would  be  a  great  thing.  They  could  also 
combine  in  buying  grain,  tools  and  any¬ 
thing  needed  and  save  both  on  capital  and 
general  outlay.  One  good  horse  would 
probably  be  enough  for  each  if  they  planned 
the  work  right  and  doubled  up  for  each 
other,  whereas  if  each  were  going  in  alone 
and  independent  they  would  likely  all  need 
a  pair  of  horses.  I  believe  if  these  small 
dairies  scattered  through  New  England  are 
not  given  a  fair  show  and  the  discrim¬ 
ination  in  their  direction  stopped  that  the 
Boston  milk  market  will  suffer  tin1  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  near  future,  as  if  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  thus  forced  into  the  hands  of 
large  dairies  the  result  in  the  end  will  be 
that  these  will  to  a  large  extent  control 
the  market  after  a  time  and  the  contractors 
and  consumers  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  present  agitation  and  crazy 
campaign  of  health  cranks  in  very  high 
milk  prices,  or  go  without  milk,  as  the 
surplus  whenever  it  exists  is  caused  by  an 
extra  production  from  a  majority  of  the 
small  dairies  every  time.  The  large  ones 
as  the  rule,  makes  an  even  supply  all  the 
year  or  make  their  largest  production  at 
the  season  when  milk  is  most  wanted  by 
the  wholesale  market.  a.  e.  p. 


“The  English  Indian  Runner  Glub  of 
America’’  was  organized  April  4.  1912.  The 
Club  is  governed  by  a  board  of  12  directors, 
and  consists  of  the  most  prominent  breed¬ 
ers  and  judges  of  this  variety  in  America. 
The  English  Standard  has  been  adopted 
verbatim,  with  the  addition  that  any  duck 
laying  a  green  or  tinted  egg  is  disqualified. 
In  the  near  future  a  club  catalogue  will  be 
published  containing  a  list  of  the  members, 
the  club’s  standard,  and  many  other  good 
things  of  interest  to  all  breeders  of  this 
variety,  which  will  be  furnished  free  to  all 
members.  We  are  having  classes  provided 
at  all  leading  shows  and  the  many  specials 
to  be  offered  at  these  shows  will  bring  out 
large  classes.  Membership  fees,  including 
first  year’s  dues,  is  $1.  All  breeders  of 
English  (white  egg)  Runners  are  requested 
to  join,  and  help  boost  the  only  real  Run¬ 
ners  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

Glenview.  Ill.  w.  j.  patton. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


DO  NOT  KEEP 

The  Parker  Governor  Pulley 

If  it  does  not  run 
your  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  just  right,  as 
we  will  pay  the 
freight  both  ways 
after  thirty  <laj  s 
trial  if  it  is  not 
just  as  we  toil  you. 
Itwill  run  in  either 
direction. anu  can 
be  adjusted  from 
35  to  65  revolutions 
without  stopping 
your  separator. 
Write  for  prices 
and  our  guai  antee 

BR0WNWALL  ENGINE  &  PULLEY  CO.,  Lansino,  Mich. 


/  from  Forejl/ 

Im 

Hon  9 


Book  describes  thousands  of  bar¬ 
gains  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Windows  55c,  Doors  5tc,  Grills 
55c  loot.  Building  Paper  60c  roll.  Hoofing  Paper 
98c  roll,  etc.  Aliour  tamous-‘Kwality  Brand”and 
fully  guaranteed.  Shipments  specially  crated 
to  arrive  in  good  condition.  Mail  postal  today 
for  new  illustrated  catalog.  Address 

United  States  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
Dept.  B  1446  21st  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Write  For 
Free  Book 


Fast 
Work 
With 
Little 
Power 

Costs  Less- 

Cuts  Wore  Ensilage  Per  H.  P.  Used 

Save  in  first  cost  and  operating  expense  of  your 
ensilage  cutter.  If  you  wanj  to  cut  your  ensilage 
and  dry  fodder  quickest,  with  least  power,  with 
greatest  safety,  you'll  ohooso  tho 

GALE  -  BALDWIN 

Get  the  facts  about  elevators  to  till  highest  silos, 
safety  fly  wheel,  safety  foot  lover.  Easy  to  feed 
and  keep  in  order.  Cuts  1  lengths.  Built  with  or 
without  traveling  feed  table.  Write  at  once  for 
Free  Book.  Address 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Etc. 


Direct  to  nest  trade  hi  Greater 

,  _ New  York.  II Client  market 

"  value  and  account  sales  day  of  arrival, 
v  Kefer  to  Hural  Now- Yoi  ker,  Dun’s  or  Bradsti eet’s. 

'  Zenith  Butter  &  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  8  CO  .,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  884  Washington  St., New  York, 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FKANIv  W.  GODWIN 


GEO.  P. 


&  GO., 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PKODIICK,  Apples,  Beaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  llot-honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  N'ew  York- 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  ;  :  New  York 

$7,500  Buys  an  Elegant  River  Farm 

90  acres  of  extra  fine  soil  in  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
well  fenced,  buildings  in  the  best  of  repair;  largo 
basement  barn,  painted  red;  tool  sheds,  shop,  ice¬ 
house,  etc.  A  modern  farm-house  painted  white. 
Running  water  at  house  and  barn;  large  yard  well 
shaded:  good  orchard.  With  the  farm  we  include 
7  cows,  4  horses,  pigs,  linns  and  all  farming  imple¬ 
ments.  $4,000do\vn;  possession  atonce.  This  farm  is 
located  only  h  of  a  mile  from  Station  and  good  town 

THE  BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalactin,  N.  Y. 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Sub¬ 
scriptions  or  Fifteen  Ten- 
Week  Trial  Subscriptions 

YOUMAN’S  HOUSE¬ 


HOLD  GUIDE 


AND  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY 
WANTS 

By  Professor  A.  E.YCUMAN,  M.D. 

540  Large  Octavo  Pages— Cloth 
Size,  O1*  by  6  inches 


Contains  Twenty  Thousand  Recipes  in  Every 
Department  of  Human  Effort,  and  will  save 
$100  a  Year  to  All  Who  Own  It 

TV O  trade,  profession,  or  occupation  but  what 
1  ^  is  represented  therein.  The  Housewife, 
Carpenter,  Builder,  Blacksmith,  Farmer, 
Stock  Raiser,  the  Sick  will  find  aids  and  sug¬ 
gestions  therein  invaluable.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  every  .particular  branch  of  every 
employment  that  Younian’s  book  does  not  ad¬ 
vance  new  and  valuable  information  thereon. 

It  has  what  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character  has  not,  a  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  index  comprising  twenty  large  pages, 
three  columns  on  a  page.  SO  that  anything  in 
the  book  can  be  found  in  a  moment.. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  insert  in  this  notice  even  the 
merest  mention  of  the  vast  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  large,  double-column 
540  pages  of  Youman’s  Household  Guide.  Tho 
book  itself  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated . 
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HUMOROUS 

The  bee  is  like  a  man.  All  up 
And  down,  the  world  he  beats  it; 

He  gathers  honey  all  his  life — 

Some  other  fellow  eats  it. 

— Oklahoma  Social-Democrat. 

He:  “My  father  weighed  only  four 
pounds  at  his  birth.”  She:  “Good  gra¬ 
cious!  And  did  he  live?” — Boston 
Transcript. 

Bank  President:  “But  why  do  you 
wish  to  work  in  a  bank?”  Serious 
Youth:  "I  believe  there’s  money  in  it.” 
— W.  I.  W. 

“I  hear  you  had  words  with  Casey.” 
“We  had  no  words.”  “Then  nothing 
passed  between  ye?”  “Nothing  but  one 
brick.” — Washington  Herald. 

Cohn  (reading  a  Canadian  timetable) 
— “Saskatchewan,  Assiniboia,  Portage  la 

Prairie,  Ungava,  Keewatin,  Moo - ” 

O’Shaughnessy — “For  the  lov  uv  Mike ! 
Shtop  saying  thim  Yiddish  prayers, 
Cohn.” — Satire. 

“What’s  the  trouble  with  Alice’s  deep¬ 
breathing  exercises?”  “The  teacher 
keeps  on  telling  the  poor  girl  she’s  got 
to  breathe  from  her  diagram,  and  she 
don’t  know  what  kind  of  a  diagram  to 
get  her.” — Baltimore  American. 

Aunt  Sarah  reproachfully  shook  her 
finger  at  hei\small  nephew,  as  she  noted 
the  disappearance  of  the  pie  she  had 
left  on  the  pantry  shelf.  “I  didn’t  think 
it  was  in  you,  John,”  she  said.  “’Tain’t 
all  in  me,  either,”  replied  the  young¬ 
ster,  “half  of  it’s  in  Sallie.” — Suburban 
Life. 

“I  see  they  have  put  a  sounding-board 
at  the  back  of  the  minister’s  pulpit,” 
said  Baron.  “What  do  you  suppose 
that’s  for?”  Egbert  replied:  “Why,  it’s 
to  throw  out  the  sound.”  “Gracious,” 
said  Baron,  “if  you  throw  out  the  sound 
there  wouldn’t  be  anything  left  to  the 
sermon.” — Epworth  Herald. 

First  Coster:  “Well,  pore  old  Bill's 
gone.”  Second  Coster  (scornfully)  : 
"Pore,  indeed !  Luckiest  bloke  in  the 
market.  Couldn’t  touch  nuffink  wifout 
it  turned  to  money.  Insured  ’is  ’ouse — 
burned  in  a  month.  Insured  ’isself  again 
haccidents — broke  ’is  harm  fust  week. 
Joined  the  burial  society  larst  Toosday, 
and  now  ’e’s  ’opped  it.  Pore  old  Bill, 
indeed !” — Punch. 

“Father,”  asked  eight-year-old  Alice, 
returning  home  from  school,  “are  you 
good  at  punctuation?”  "Yes,”  replied  the 
father.  “Well,  tell  me,  please,  how  would 
you  punctuate  ‘The  wind  blew  a  $5  bill 
around  the  corner.’  ”  “Why,  daughter, 
I  would  simply  put  a  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence.”  “I  wouldn’t,”  said 
Alice  mischievously,  “I  would  make  a 
dash  after  the  $5  bill.” — National 
Monthly. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
toest  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 
INQERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  PTr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  Von,  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ*  me,  DO 
I*  MOW.  I  can  lave  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Bush  and  bog  plow-. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and 
Bog  Plow  is  just  the  tool 
to  subdue  baked  soil, 
bogs  or  newly  cleared 
forests  or  stump  land. 
Cuts  a  track  5  ft. wide, 
9  in.  deep.  Has  eight 
24-ineh  cutlery  steel 
disks.  Turns  the 
earth  to  or  from 
_  stumps.  Will  kill  any 

isn  or  plant  that  grows  and  leave  land  true 
id  clear.  Send  for  new  hook,  Intensive 
lltivation."  It’s  Free. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

39  Main  St., _  IHggnnum,  Conn. 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip-cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 


The  1912  Sensation 

By  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 

Five  Times  Oversold  in  May 


I  have  built  automobiles  for  25  years.  Reo  the 
Fifth  is  my  24th  model. 

I  have  watched  all  theups  and  downs  of  Motordom— 
all  thecomingsand  goings,  the  successes  and  failures. 

But  I  never  saw  a  demand  like  that  which  devel¬ 
oped  for  Reo  the  Fifth  this  year.  In  April  and  May 
we  could  easily  have  sold  five  times  our  factory  output. 

My  Final  Car 

Month  after  month  I  have  told  you  the  story,  so 
you  know  why  this  call  has  come. 

I  built  this  car  as  my  final  creation,  as  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  my  career. 

In  this  car  I  embodied  the  best  I  had  learned  from 
25  years  of  car  building. 

This  car  marked  my  limit.  Every  detail  showed 
the  best  I  knew. 

I  analyzed  all  steel  that  went  into  it.  I  tested  the 
gears  in  a  crushing  machine  with  50  tons’  capacity. 

I  used  Nickel  Steel  axles — Vanadium  Steel  con¬ 
nections.  I  equipped  the  car  with  13  Timken  bearings. 

To  every  part  I  gave  big  margins  of  safety.  The 
carburetor  I  doubly  heated  for  low-grade  gasoline. 

1  Watched  It 

Then  I  took  personal  charge  of  the  building,  for  I 
pledged  my  good  faith  on  this  car. 

I  saw  that  the  parts  were  ground  over  and  over, 
until  we  got  utter  exactness.  I  saw  that  each  car 
got  a  thousand  inspections. 

The  engines  were  tested  for  48  hours.  Each  fin¬ 
ished  car  was  tested  over  and  over,  until  it  proved 
utterly  perfect. 


We  did  all  this  with  every  car,  in  the  midst  of  the 
April  rush.  We  do  it  today,  and  shall  always  do  it 
so  long  as  I  build  this  car. 

The  Center  Control 

Then  we  equipped  this  car  with  my  new  center 
control.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  a  small, 
round  lever  between  the  two  front  seats.  It  is  done 
by  moving  this  lever  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

I  got  rid  of  all  side  levers,  so  the  front  doors  were 
clear.  Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot  pedals. 

In  these  ways  I  made  possible  the  left-side  drive. 

Now  nearly  all  makers  announce  for  next  season 
the  center  control  and  the  left-side  drive.  But  none 
can  use  my  center  control.  They  still  use  the  old 
time  levers. 

The  Amazing  Price 

Then  we  offered  this  car— the  best  I  can  build — 
for  $1,055.  And  nothing  on  the  market  could  begin 
to  compete  with  it. 

The  car  is  long,  roomy  and  powerful.  The  wheels  are 
big.  The  body  is  finished  in  17  coats.  The  upholstering 
is  the  height  of  luxury. 

The  demand  for  this  car  will  grow  and  grow  as  the 
facts  become  better  known.  I  believe  that  each  car  will 
sell  twenty. 

But  the  price  of  $1,055  can’t  last  long.  The  price  is 
too  low  for  profit,  and  materials  are  advancing.  Before 
very  long  advancing  costs  will  compel  us  to  ask  some¬ 
thing  more  for  this  car. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by  dealers  in  a  thousand  towns. 
If  you  will  write  for  our  catalog,  showing  the  various  styles 
of  body,  we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car.  Address 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


GOODHUE 

WINDMILLS 


Less  than  2V2C  per  dajr 

for  five  years  will  not  only  buy  an  8’  Goodhue  Windmill 
and  80'  Steel  Tower,  but  will  pay  for  all  your  pumping, 
buy  all  your  repairs,  and  furnish  you  with  a  new  mill  and 
tower  if  yours  is  destroyed  within  five  years  by  cyclone, 
tornado,  run-away  teams  or  any  other  cause  except 
willful  abuse  or  neglect. 

You  cannot  even  pump  your  water  for  that  sum  In  any 
other  way.  The  time  you  lose  starting  and  stopping 
your  engine  will  amount  to  more  than  that.  You  simply 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  power  for  pumping. 

HHHH  Goodhue  Windmills  are  strong,  durable  and 
safe,  are  self-oiling,  close  governing  and  will  get 
the  most  power  out  of  any  wind.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our  catalogue  and  the  details  of  our 
really  remarkable  proposition.  Delays  are 
expensive.  Do  not  delay, 

APPLETON  MFG.CO.,  327  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  I1L 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound... 3 — 4— S  Cent* 

Torn . 2—3—4  Cant, 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 
IROQUOIS  B  a  G  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


STEEL  WHEELS 

(Low-Down) 

to  fit  your  farmlwagon, 

is  the  combination  that  makes 
you  look  and  feel  like  an  Up- 
To-Date  farmer.  You  can  do 
more  work  without  being  so  tired, 
and  you  can  do  so  much  of  your 
work  alone  with  the  Low-Down 
Steel  Wheels.  Ask  for  free 
Catalogue  of  Instructions. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17  Havana.  Ill. 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

CHIC  nuAMDiftu  &^Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 
tLLIo  LHAmrIUN  j)0  tJje  work  when  you  jtfk  get  ready, 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  fanner 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

Wo  also  make  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag:  or  circular  saws, 

Our  catalog  tolls  the  whole  story,  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pettstewn,  Pa. 


Cl/3  More  Water 


"American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  IVof 
on  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill, 

Firrt  National  Bank  Bnilding,  CHICAGO _ 
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BUILDING  A  LOW  HEAD 
On  a  High-Browed  Tree. 

There  was  an  article  on  low-lieaded  trees  on  page  017 
that  was  of  great  interest,  and  I  would  be  pleased  if  you 
could  get  the  same  man  who  wrote  that  article  to  tell 
when  the  work  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  treat  the 
wounds.  SAMUEL  DEAN. 

Virginia. 

The  making  or  building  of  a  low  head  out  of  a 
high-headed  tree  is  not  always  a  simple  problem, 
and  not  always  worth  while.  The  first  thing  to  de¬ 
cide  is,  are  the  trees  worth  saving?  If  they  are  of 
a  good  variety  and  simply  neglected,  or  if  fairly  well 
cared  for  but  improperly  pruned,  so  that  the  heads  are 
too  high,  but  otherwise  in  good  health,  sound, 
vigorous,  and  not  too  old,  then  the  work  in  most 
cases  will  be  worth  while.  However  it  would  not 
pay  to  work  with  a  few  scattered  trees,  unless  in  a 
home  orchard. 

We  must  not  expect  to  develop  as  well  formed 
a  tree  as  if  we  had  started  with  a  year-old  tree,  and 
developed  a  low-head  in  the  beginning.  A  tree  that 
has  no  scaffold  branches  within  10  feet  of  the  ground 
will  never  make  so  good  a  tree  as  one  that  has  a 
lower  and  better  built  head,  but  if  it  can  be  brought 
lower,  say  10  or .  15  feet  taken  off  the  high  top  and 
a  new  head  formed  at  that  height,  it  will  be  a  much 
easier  handled  tree  than  it  was  before.  Even  the 
highest  headed  tree  can  be  cut  back  so  that  its  top 
is  lower,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  those 
that  are  of  moderate  height.  By  reducing  their  height 
the  top  is  developed  anew  where  it  can  be  reached, 
while  the  extreme  high  head  may  still  be  out  of  reach 
after  all  that  can  be  done. 

If  the  trees  are  worth  saving,  and  the  heads  can 
be  rebuilt  lower,  how  is  the  work  of  dishorning  to 
be  done?  The  first  step  is  to  look  each  tree  over 
carefully  and  locate  the  main  branches  in  the  frame 
of  the  tree,  the  cutting  back  of  which  will  immedi¬ 
ately  reduce  the  height  or  lateral  spread.  Then  de- 


is  need  to  cut  these  back  it  should  be  proportionately 
less  as  the  main  purpose  is  to  lessen  the  height  of  the 
head.  Any  minor  defects  can  be  remedied  after  the 
reduction  in  height  has  been  accomplished. 


TWO-YEAR  OLD  ROME  BEAUTY— NEEDS  TOPPING. 

Fig.  332. 


the  dishorned  head.  In  the  latter  case  the  center 
branches  are  left  somewhat  higher  than  the  outer 
branches.  This  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme, 
however,  or  the  new  growth  at  the  center  will  again 
tend  to  run  up  in  the  air  and  the  cutting  back  will 
have  to  be  repeated. 

After  the  work  is  planned  out,  cut  away  each 
branch  at  least  a  foot  or  two  above  the  chosen  side 
branch.  Make  the  cuts  first  from  one  side  and  then 
from  the  other  to  prevent  the  falling  branch  from 
splitting  the  part  that  is  to  remain.  When  ready  to 
make  the  final  cut  remember  that  a  stub  left  on  the 
end  of  a  branch  will  not  heal  over,  but  will  die  and 
start  decay  in  the  branch.  For  this  reason  cut  back 
close  to  the  strong  lateral  branch  already  chosen,  but 
don’t  get  too  close,  or  weakness  will  result,  and  the 
lateral  will  be  in  danger  of  splitting  off.  Also,  be 
sure  to  give  the  cut  a  sloping  surface  so  that  water 
cannot  lodge  upon  it  and  start  decay.  In  Fig.  334 
“A"  is  the  proper  cut.  The  cut  at  “B”  is  too  high 
and  level.  1  he  stub  would  not  heal  over  and  water 
would  lodge  there,  especially  if  a  ring  of  healing 
growth  were  to  form  around  the  edge.  The  cut  at 
C  would  be  no  better  than  “A”  in  any  way  and 
would  make  the  side  branch  weak. 

In  finishing  up  the  work,  if  the  bark  at  the  edge 
of  the  cut  is  jagged  or  rough,  smooth  it  up  with  a 
sharp  knife  so  that  all  is  left  in  good  condition  for 
the  healing  process.  Lastly,  cover  the  surface  of 
the  wound  with  grafting  wax  or  white-lead  paint.  I 
much  prefer  the  grafting  wax  if  properly  applied,  as 
the  paint  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  It  does 
not  adhere  to  the  moist  surface  as  well  as  the  wax, 
and  cracks  and  peels  away  worse  than  the  wax.  If 
the  wax  is  used  and  applied  melted,  with  a  brush  or 
swab,  an  even  coating  is  secured  that  will  cling  very 
well  to  the  cut  surface  and  really  protect  the  wound. 
The  wax  applied  cold  is  not  so  good.  With  either 
paint  or  wax  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  wounds 
occasionally  in  the  Summer  to  see  that  no  surfaces 


A  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  IN  A  PUBLIC  PARK  TN  RHODE  ISLAND.  Fig.  333. 


cide  on  the  amount  to  be  removed.  This  may  be 
anywhere  from  five  to  25  feet.  The  more  horizontal 
branches  will  ordinarily  not  need  much'  cutting  back 
unless  they  have  grown  too  straggling.  Even  if  there 


When  it  has  been  decided  how  much  is  to  be  cut 
away,'  then  locate  good  vigorous  lateral  branches  on 
these  main  branches  at  the  same  height  if  possible, 
or  so  as  to  give  a  symmetrically  rounded  outline  to 


are  exposed  and  to  renew  the  protecting  coat  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Now  as  to  the  time  of  year.  It  can  be  done  at  any 
time,  but  the  mass  of  foliage,  the  easily  broken  tender 


HIO 


i  jitC  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


shoots,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  dearly  what  is  to 
be  done  makes  it  impracticable  to  do  the  work  after 
the  buds  have  developed  very  far,  or  at  any  time  in 
the  later  growing  season.  In  the  Fall  the  leaves  are 
gone,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  Winter  injury  to 
the  wounds,  and  of  sunscald  in  the  denuded  branches. 
So  the  best  time  is  in  early  Spring,  when  these 
troubles  are  not  present,  and  it  will  pay  to  wait  for 
that  season.  Young  trees  in  which  pruning  has  been 
neglected  may  be  as  much  in  need  of  dishorning  as 
old  veterans.  Fig.  332  shows  a  two-year  Rome 
Beauty  top  on  a  six-year-old  stock.  The  top  was 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG  PLACE  TO  CUT  TREE  Fig.  334. 

entirely  neglected  after  a  remarkably  good  “set"  of 
the  scions  had  been  secured.  It  not  only  needs  a 
good  thinning,  hut  half  at  least  of  that  eight-foot  top 
should  be  removed  and  the  growth  thrown  into  the 
best  of  the  laterals  in  order  to  spread  out  the  head. 
This  will  be  dishorning  as  truly  as  if  the  same  shape 
and  conditions  were  found  in  a  tree  forty  years  old. 
Washington  Agricultural  College,  w.  G.  brierley. 


FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENT  WITH  NOVA 
SCOTIA  APPLES. 

Here  is  a  report  on  eight  years’  results  from  10 
Ben  Davis  fertilized  and  10  Ben  Davis  not  fertilized: 


Row  5  Fertilized 
1 004 — 28.2.“  bbls. 

1905— 10.00  bbls. 

1906—  19.2p  bbls. 

1907— 35.15  bbls. 


Total  92.65  bbls. 

First  4  yrs. 

1908— 31.15  bbls. 

1909— 43.40  bbls. 

1910 —  16.80  bbls. 

1911— 70.45  bbls. 


Row  6  Not  Fertilized 
33.75  bbls. 

9.50  bbls. 
25.00  bbls. 
35.50  bbls. 


103.75  bbls. 

38.05  bbls. 
39.00  bbls. 
23.65  bbls. 
58.25  bbls. 


Total  161.80  bbls. 
Second  4  yrs. 


158.95  bbls. 


I  take  it  that  at  the  start  Row  6  was  a  naturally 
better  row  of  trees  in  the  ratio  of  103.75  to  92.65.  The 
result  for  the  second  .period  of  Row  5  (fertilized) 
should  be  142  barrels,  but  instead  we  get  almost  20 
barrels  more,  namely,  161.80  barrels.  This  increase  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  a  barrel  per  tree  per  year,  or  on 
an  acre  having  50  trees  would,  be  25  barrels  each  year 
increase  due  to  fertilizing.  In  1910  17  barrels  fertil¬ 
ized  packed  No.  1  32/$  barrels,  No.  2  5  barrels,  No.  3 
6  barrels,  2/s  barrel  refuse;  23)4  barrels  unfertilized 
packed  No.  1  3)4  barrels,  No.  2  7)4  barrels,  No.  3  9^4 
barrels,  2/z  refuse.  That  is,  ratio  for  1910  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Fertilized 

No.  1 — 23.86  bbls.  % 
No.  2—32.60  bbls.  % 
No.  3—39.12  bbls.  % 
Refuse —  4.30  bbls.  % 


Unfertilized 
16.59  bbls.  % 
34.36  bbls.  % 
45.78  bbls.  % 
3. 1  2  bbls.  % 


99.88  bbls. 


99.85  bbls. 


In  1911  they  packed  up 
No.  1,  23j4  No.  2.  12^4  No. 
rels  unfertilized,  22)4  No.  1 
evaporator.  The  ratio  of 
therefore : 

Fertilized 

No.  1 — 37.83  bbls.  % 
No.  2—36.27  bbls.  % 
No.  3—19.89  bbls.  % 
Evaporator —  5.46  bbls.  % 

99.45  bbls. 


71  barrels  fertilized.  24)4 
3,  3)4  evaporator ;  59  bar- 
.,  18  No.  2,  no  No.  3,  16)4 
packed  fruit  for  1911  is, 


Unfertilized 
39.50  bbls.  % 
31.68  bbls.  % 
0.00  bbls.  % 
28.60  bbls.  % 

99.78  bbls. 


The  20  trees  were  planted  about  1886.  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  rows  of  a  two  to  2%  acre  orchard  on  very 
mean,  flat,  sandy  clay  soil,  with  hardpan  bottom  about 
18  inches  and  under  gravelly  sand,  which  is  very  dry 
six  feet  down  in  Summer.  Before  I  got  them  they 
had  very  medium  attention,  potatoes  and  buckwheat 
crops  being  taken  off  and  stable  manure  not  too  lav¬ 
ishly  used.  In  1903  they  got  at  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre 
manure,  and  400  pounds  fertilizer  (potato)  all  over 
orchard.  In  1904  they  had  a  very  light  dose  of  manure 
and  a  cover  crop  of  Red  clover.  In  1905  no  fertilizer 
and  no  cultivation,  and  a  fine  crop  of  clover  hay  was 


removed.  In  1906  cultivation  was  resumed  and  Row 

5  (fertilized)  got  100  pounds  of  good  potato  manure 
on  its  10  trees.  Cover  crop  was  Crimson  clover.  In 
1907  cultivation,  no  fertilizer,  fifth  row  one  bag  potato 
fertilizer ;  cover  crop  Hairy  vetch.  In  1908  I  started 
to  give  slag  to  Row  5  and  gave  the  10  trees  225 
pounds  low-grade  slag ;  cover  crop  was  buckwheat  and 
Summer  vetch.  In  1909  I  gave  all  the  orchard  save 
the  sixth  row  a  good  grade  of  slag  at  rate  of  1,200 
pounds  per  acre,  cover  crop  buckwheat;  1910  all  save 
the  sixth  row  got  1,200  pounds  per  acre  good  acid 
phosphate.  So  the  special  lack  of  fertilizing  for  Row 

6  really  starts  in  1905.  I  am  unlucky  in  having  only 

the  two  years,  1910  and  1911,  to  draw  on  for  the  rela¬ 
tive  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  1909  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  fine  appearance  of  the  fertilized  fruit  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  it  and  the  unfertilized  packed  sep¬ 
arately.  In  our  packing  house  the  returns  got  mixed, 
and  so  I  cannot  say  anything  definite.  The  season  for 
1910  was  the  year  of  small  crops,  due  to  frost,  and 
the  fruit  on  neither  of  those  rows  was  thinned  by 
hand.  In  1911  the  fruit  was  thinned  in  beginning  of 
August,  and  I  really  thought  half  of  the  set  was  taken 
off.  However,  there  were  far  too  many  left  to  grow 
to  any  size  in  such  a  dry  season ;  350  barrels  per  acre 
on  poor  land  is  rather  a  hard  proposition  even  for  a 
Ben  Davis.  One  thing  in  the  trees'  favor,  both  fer¬ 
tilized  and  unfertilized,  was  that  for  the  last  three 
years  1  had  done  hardly  any  pruning,  and  was  so 
disgusted  at  picking  time  in  1909  that  last  Spring  I 
personally  shortened  in  many  of  the  branches  and 
almost  all  the  suckers  in  both  lots  of  trees.  We  use  a 
cord  wood  sled  rack  to  haul  the  brush,  and  the  two 
rows  gave  about  2)4  cords  of  brush  pretty  well  packed 
down.  Reasons  -perhaps  why  the  fertilized  fruit  was 
poorer  in  pack  might  be,  first,  the  fertilized  row  had 
to  mature  seven  barrels  against  six  per  tree  on  the  un¬ 
fertilized  ;  second,  the  lime  and  phosphate  acid  acting 
in  a  dry  year  might  have  ripened  the  tree  without 
swelling  the  fruit  to  its  proper  size.  Lastly,  and  what 
I  believe  is  the  cause,  the  fertilizer  has  made  the 
trees  in  Row  5  appreciably  larger  than  those  of  Row 
6,  and  though  the  set  of  apples  was  no  greater  per 
cubic  foot,  yet  the  water  supply  was  too  scanty  for 
finishing  the  fruit.  Rows  1-4  are  mostly  King,  Wag- 
ener  and  Spy;  Rows  7,  8,  9  are  Ben  Davis,  Spy  and 
Canada  Red,  so  I  can  hardly  sec  that  fertilizing  of 
blossoms  had  anything  to  do  with  results.  My  gen¬ 
eral  pack  last  year  was  somewhat  about  65  per  cent 
No.  1,  20  per  cent  No.  2  and  12  per  cent  No.  3,  not 
what  I  expected  in  early  Summer,  but  better  than  the 
Ben  Davis  test  by  far.  joiin  buciianan. 

Nova  Scotia. 


WATER  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  AGRICULTURE0. 
The  Influence  of  Water  on  Crop  Production. 

Part  I. 

There  is  probably  no  one  factor  or  group  of  factors 
which  exerts  a  greater  direct  influence  on  crop  pro¬ 
duction  than  does  the  one  of  water  supply.  It  is  this 
factor  that  makes  the  desert  a  dreary  waste  and  the 
humid  region  a  region  of  lowing  herds  and  waving 
grain.  It  is  the  application  of  water  by  means  of  irri¬ 
gation  which  transforms  the  desert  to  a  garden ;  and 


JUNE-JULY  RAINFALL  AND  CORN  YIELD.  Fig.  335. 


it  is  the  presence  of  too  much  which  makes  the  marsh 
a  region  of  waste  and  often  of  pestilence.  Every 
farmer  is  perfectly  aware,  perhaps  painfully  so,  that 
most  of  the  variation  in  crops  is  due  to  the  seasonal 
variation  in  rainfall.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  some  work  on  this  question,  using  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  the  corn  crop  in  the  “corn  belt.’’ 
The  curves  in  Fig.  335.  which  is  adapted  from  a  chart 
in  the  1903  Year  Book,  show  some  of  the  results  of 
this  study.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  in  years 
of  abundant  rainfall  in*  June  and  July  the  crop  is  also 
abundant.  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  in  his  book,  “The  Soil,” 
reports  as  follows:  “In  our  experiments  (plenty  of 
water  being  supplied)  where  we  have  attempted  to 
measure  the  water  used  in  the  production  of  a  ton  of 
dry  matter,  our  smallest  yield  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  four  tons,  and  our  largest  at  the  rate  of  17  tons, 


July  27, 

with  an  average  for  22  cases  of  over  seven  tons  o-f 
dry  matter  per  acre."  These  yields  are  enormous. 
If,  then,  the  presence  of  a  proper  supply  of  water 
leads  to  such  large  yields,  it  behooves  us  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  attain  that  condition.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  discuss  the  opti¬ 
mum  or  best  moisture  condition  and  the  means  of 
most  nearly  approaching  it. 

The  first  question  which  confronts  us,  then,  is.  What 
is  the  optimum  moisture  condition?  That  it  must  be 
very  high  is  easy  to  see  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  water  transpired  by  a  plant  in  producing  a  given 
amount  of  dry  matter.  Hellriegel  found,  in  Prussia, 
that  the  amounts  of  water  given  to  the  air,  almost 
wholly  through  plants,  were  as  follows:  Barley,  310 
pounds  per  pound  dry  matter  produced ;  Summer  rye, 
353  pounds ;  oats,  376  pounds ;  Summer  wheat,  338 
pounds;  horse  beans,  282  pounds;  peas,  273  pounds; 
Red  clover,  310  pounds;  and  buckwheat,  363  pounds. 
This  gives  an  average  of  325  tons  of  water  per  ton  of 
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dry  matter  produced.  Careful  experiments  carried  on 
in  Wisconsin  with  dent  corn,  flint  corn,  Red  clover, 
barley,  oats,  field  peas  and  potatoes  gave  an  average 
of  398.8  tons  of  water  used  per  ton  of  dry  matter  pro¬ 
duced.  Now,  the  production  of  a  really  good  crop 
of  corn  requires  from  10  to  15  inches  of  available 
water.  If  this  larger  amount  (15  inches)  could  be 
supplied,  large  crops  so  far  as  water  contributes 
to  them  would  he  certain. 

Coupled  with  the  enormous  demands  of  a  large 
crop  for  water  is  the  limited  ability  of  soils  to  retain 
and  deliver  it  to  the  crop.  According  to  King,  “We 
have  no  productive  lands  which,  under  field  conditions, 
can  retain  as  much  as  30  pounds  of  water  to  the  100 
pounds  of  soil,  unless  they  lie  close  to  or  below  the 
water  table.  ...  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  those 
lands  which  can  retain,  in  the  upper  five  feet  of  soil, 
as  much  as  20  inches  of  water  are  very  rare  indeed. 
Then,  were  there  no  loss  by  surface  evaporation  nor 
by  percolation  'downward,  not  more  than  10  inches 
out  of  the  supposed  20  inches  of  the  stored  water 
could  be  counted  as  available  to  a  crop  growing  on 
the  ground  ^vhere  large  yields  are  expected ;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  for  lands  to  do  their  best,  their 
water  content  should  be  steadily  held  up  to  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  of  saturation,  and  Hellriegel  says  50 
to  60  per  cent.”  Here  we  have  concisely  stated  both 
the  maximum  amount  which  we  can  expect  our  best 
soils  to  make  available  to  plants  under  most  condi¬ 
tions,  and  also  what  is  the  best  moisture  condition  for 
the  best  crops.  A  smaller  per  cent,  of  saturation  leads 
directly  to  a  decrease  in  yield;  while  a  greater  satura¬ 
tion  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  and  the  souring 
of  the  soil,  with  the  consequent  lower  yield.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  per  cent,  of  saturation,  as  such  variation 
promotes  the  aeration  of  the  soil;  but  if  we  could 
have  ideal  conditions  as  to  moisture  supply,  we  would 
keep  it  somewhere  between  40  and  60  per  cent,  of 
saturation. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  water 
in  determining  the  size  of  crops  and  also  what  is  the 
best  moisture  condition  for  large  yields.  We  have 
found  that  crops  are  very  largely  dependent  in  size  of 
yield  on  the  amount  of  water  at  their  disposal ;  that 
the  water  used  by  plants  is  enormous  and  that  the 
best  moisture  condition  of  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  most  crops  is  a  very  large  (40  to  60)  per  cent  of 
saturation,  much  larger,  in  fact,  than  we  ever  have 
continuously  in  ordinary  field  conditions.  It  becomes, 
then,  of  paramount  importance  to  use  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal  to  approach  this  ideal.  Next  week  we 
shall  take  up  the  question  of  how  we  can  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  this  ideal  condition.  h.  e.  mern. 

Indiana. 


Hebe  is  the  theory  of  mulching.  A  bunch  of  big  weeds 
growing  vigorously  beside  a  tree  rob  it  of  moisture.  These 
same  weeds  cut  off  and  put  on  top  of  the  ground  no  longer 
rob  but  save  water. 

Let  us  tell  it  again.  An  old  meadow  is  the  worst  place 
for  strawberries — too  many  white  grubs.  It  may  take 
three  years  of  thorough  culture  to  get  rid  of  the  grubs. 
A  drove  of  active  pigs  will  do  it  in  one  season. 


1912. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  VETCH. 

Growing  the  Seed. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  vetch  subject  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  under  date  of  May  4,  1912.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel  or  other  experienced  vetch  growers  the 
following  questions  : 

1.  IIow  early  in  this  part  of  the  State,  namely,  Easton, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity,  can  or  should  Spring  vetch  (Yicia  sativa) 
together  with  oats,  be  sown  so  as  not  to  injure  the  vetch 
seed  or  plants  any?  Some  people  say  that  it  is  a  tender 
plant,  and  could  not  be  sown  as  early  as  oats  on  account 
>f  being  injured  by  frost. 

2.  When  cut  for  hay  what  is  the  best  method  to  cure 
same  for  the  best  nutritious  hay? 

3.  IIow  late  can  it  be  sown  and  give  a  valuable  crop  of 

hay?  E.  f.  k. 

Easton,  Pa. 

1.  My  impression  is  that  the  proper  time  to  sow 
vetch,  Vicia  sativa,  with  oats,  is  at  the  regular  time 
for  oat  seeding.  While  I  have  not  had  experience  in 
this  matter  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
I  have  used  this  method  with  perfectly  satisfactory 
results  in  Connecticut  under  somewhat  similar  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  It  might  be  well  to  try  this  plan  on 
a  small  scale  at  first,  but  if  it  were  my  crop  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  sow  the  vetch  and  oats  seed 
together  at  the  regular  oat  sowing  period.  There  is 
one  other  factor,  viz.,  the  source  of  Vicia  sativa  seed. 
If  produced  in  a  hot  country  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  early  seeding  than  when  grown  under  the 
cooler  climatic  conditions  of  our  own  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  or  Utah  grown  seed,  the 
principal  sources  of  American  grown 
seed,  is  safer  for  this  purpose  than  im¬ 
ported  seed,  provided  local  home-grown 
seed  is  not  available.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  known  of  splendid  results  from 
the  use  of  V.  sativa  seed  imported  from 
Germany,  and  this  seed  is  usually  of 
reasonable  price. 

I  would  like  to  urge  as  strongly  as 
lies  in  my  power  the  home  growing  of 
V.  sativa  seed  as  well  as  V.  villosa  in 
the  districts  where  the  seed  is  to  be 
sown.  Owing  to  the  upright  habit  of 
growth  of  Vicia  sativa  plants  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter  to  grow  seed 
crops  of  this  vetch  species.  Again,  the 
seeds  are  comparatively  large  and  are 
easily  separated  from  grain  crops,  such 
as  oats,  by  means  of  proper  screens. 

Wherever  seeds  set  of  this  vetch  the 
growing  of  seed  crops  will  be  found  to 
be  highly  profitable,  and  the  effect  in  the 
soil  where  the  vetch  crops  are  grown 
will  be  beneficial.  In  seeding  for  this 
purpose  I  would  suggest  trying  about 
one-half  bushel  of  vetch  seed  and  one 
and  one-half  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 

The  vetch  seeds  will  not  ripen  probably 
until  after  the  oat  crop  is  ripe,  resulting 
in  some  loss  of  oats,  so  the  late  matur¬ 
ing  varieties  of  oats  are  usually  prefer¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  when  the  vetch 
is  grown  for  seed  purposes.  Sow  in  the 
usual  manner  for  oats.  When  the  vetch 
seeds  are  ripe,  cut  with  a  mower  and 
pile  in  small  cocks  to  cure  thoroughly. 

If  possible  protect  these  cocks  with  caps 
of  some  kind.  The  mixed  seed  can  be 
thrashed  out  in  the  ordinary  grain  or  other  thrasher, 
adjusting  the  sieves  to  separate  the  vetch  and  oat 
seeds.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  run  the  thrasher  as 
slowly  as  is  consistent  with  good  thrashing.  After 
thrashing  run  the  seed  through  a  fanning  mill  to  re¬ 
move  dirt,  chaff,  light  seeds  and  weed  seeds.  If 
the  separation  of  seed  oats  and  vetch  cannot  be  done 
effectively  or  easily  in  the  thrasher,  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  adjutsing  the  screens  in  the  fanning  mill. 
If  a  thrasher  is  not  available  the  seeds  can  be  thrashed 
out  with  flails.  In  this  case,  the  crop,  after  curing  in 
the  field,  can  be  stored  in  barns  until  it  is  convenient 
to  flail  out  the  seed.  After  the  seeds  are  flailed  out, 
the  seed  should  be  cleaned  by  the  use  of  the  fanning 
mill,  and  the  oat  and  vetch  seed  separated  at  that  time. 
Barley  will  be  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  nurse  crop 
for  V.  sativa ;  in  some  cases  where  barley  is  the 
leading  crop  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  than  oats. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  country  realized  the  tremen¬ 
dous  value  of  the  vetches,  V.  villosa  and  V.  sativa.  for 
soil  improvement  purposes  and  for  forage,  they  would 
universally  begin  experiments  in  raising  an  adequate 
supply  of  homegrown  seed.  The  enormous  increase  in 
the  use  of  these  crops  in  the  past  three  or  four  years 
has  resulted  in  a  continual  advance  in  the  price  of 
seed,  until  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  prohibitive.  In 
the  writer’s  opinion  there  is  no  more  important  prob¬ 


lem  in  American  agriculture  at  the  present  time  than 
the  economical  growing  of  vetch  seed  both  for  home 
use  and  for  sale.  If  I  could  have  the  farmers,  read¬ 
ers  of  this  paper,  take  a  trip  with  me  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  one  day,  where  I  could  show  them  some  of 
the  most  productive  Citrus  groves  in  the  world,  where 
little  and  in  some  cases  no  commercial  fertilizer  has 
been  used,  where  but  little  manure  is  available  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  where  the  productiveness  of  the  groves  has 
been  maintained  by  the  use  of  vetch  cover  crops  for 
years,  I  feel  sure  they  would  give  this  subject  the  at¬ 
tention  and  thought  it  really  deserves.  Again  I  could 
show  them  in  the  corn  belt  where  the  yield  of  corn  has 
been  improved  one  hundred  per  cent  by  the  use  of 
vetch  crops  in  corn  lands,  and  immeasurably  more  than 
by  the  use  of  any  or  all  commercial  fertilizers  used 
up  to  this  time  on  these  farms. 

I  consider  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  a  great  work 
for  our  agriculture  in  promoting  an  interest  in  these 
wonderful  legumes.  We  know  hardly  anything  about 
them  yet,  but  the  thousands  of  intelligent  farmers  who 
are  now  experimenting  with  these  crops  will  soon 
evolve  methods  of  growing,  seed  production  and  use  in 
feeding  that  will  make  the  growing  of  these  crops 
universal.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  that  I  have 
investigated  in  the  case  of  both  V.  sativa  and  V.  villosa 
is  poor  seed,  and  that  comes  from  a  section  that  is 
not  suitable  for  producing  seed  for  the  region  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  seed  of  low  vitality.  This  trou¬ 
ble  can  be  eliminated  by  sending  samples  of  the  seed, 


before  sowing,  to  the  local  State  experiment  stations 
or  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  for 
analysis.  In  this  way  an  expert  and  reliable  opinion 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  seed  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost,  that  may  save  much  trouble  and 
disappointment  and  loss.  The  writer  discovered  last 
Summer  near  Plartford,  Connecticut,  in  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley,  that  one  seed  dealer  had  sold  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  seed  for  vetch  seed  (V.  sativa).  When  I 
discovered  accidentally  this  condition  and  called  tho 
farmer’s  attention  to  it,  he  was  naturally  angry.  Pie 
got  his  money  for  the  seed  back,  but  could  not  recover 
the  use  of  the  land  for  that  season. 

2.  Cut  the  oats  and  vetch  crop  when  the  oats  are 
in  the  dough  stage.  Cut  with  a  mower  exactly  as 
cutting  the  oat  crop  for  hay.  Rake  into  windrows, 
pile  into  small  cocks,  and  cure  in  these  cocks.  This 
crop  can  then  be  baled,  or  piled  loosely  under  shelter 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  in  a  rainy  season  it  is 
desirable  to  protect  the  cocks  with  covers  of  some 
kind  if  possible.  I  am  confident  that  the  resulting  crop 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  nutritious  that 
can  be  grown  on  the  farm. 

3.  This  question  can  only  be  determined  by  actual 
trial  under  local  conditions.  T  do  not  think  that  air? 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  and  each 
locality  must  determine  this  matter  individually.  I  am 


not  sure,  but  would  recommend  trying  it  whenever  it 
is  convenient  to  sow  it.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
V.  sativa  will  winter-kill  in  the  North.  If  a  hardy 
crop  is  wanted  use  Hairy  vetch,  V.  villosa. 

A.  D.  SHAMEL. 

SOY  BEANS  AT  THE  N.  J.  STATION 

This  Spring  a  farm  of  about  100  acres,  adjoining  the 
State  College  lands,  was  purchased  and  turned  over  to 
Dr.  Lipman,  the  Director  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station.  Dr.  Lipman  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Owen,  have  been  convinced  from  their  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  Soy  beans  are  a  profitable  crop  for  this 
section.  It  was  decided  to  put  40  acres  of  this  new 
farm  into  this  crop  and  grow  them  for  seed.  The 
land  was  plowed  and  well  limed.  Then  a  fertilizer 
containing  220  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  70  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  was  applied  at  that  rate  per  acre 
broadcast.  Several  times  over  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row  put  the  land  into  good  shape  to  receive  the  seed. 
Mr.  Owen  comes  from  the  bean  growing  section  of 
Western  New  York,  and  has  gone  at  the  proposition 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  He  has  secured  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  such  as  a  two-row  bean-planter 
and  a  two-row  .bean-harvester.  The  beans  were  all 
sown  28  inches  apart  and  from  three  to  six  inches 
asunder  in  the  row.  The  first  were  planted  the  first 
of  June  and  the  last  the  twentieth.  They  are  all  up 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  cultivators  are  busy.  A 
few  points  have  interested  me  in  the  developments  so 
far.  A  corn  planter  is  the  worst  thing 
that  could  be  used  for  Soy  beans.  In 
fact  a  heavy  rain  that  forms  any  consid¬ 
erable  crust  before  the  beans  break 
through  is  very  detrimental  to  a  good 
stand.  As  with  all  beans  the  large  co¬ 
tyledons  appear  above  ground  first  with 
two  leaves.  Any  packing  or  hardening 
of  the  soil  acts  as  a  check  to  their  com¬ 
ing  through.  In  one  plot  all  planted  the 
same  day,  a  distinct  line  runs  across  the 
field,  showing  where  home-raised,  hand¬ 
picked  seed  was  finished  with  and  New 
York  State  poorly  cleaned  seed  was  sub¬ 
stituted. 

In  the  planter  soil  from  a  small  field 
where  Soy  beans  have  been  raised  for 
several  years  was  sown  instead  of  fertil¬ 
izer.  It  is  expected  that  no  hand-work 
will  be  necessary.  The  main  crop  is  of 
the  Ito  San  variety.  Two  acres  are 
used  for  a  variety  test  of  the  Wilson, 
which  is  a  black  variety,  M.ongol,  a  yel¬ 
low  kind,  Brownie,  a  small  brown  bean, 
and  Baird,  which  has  a  yellowish  brown 
color.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  of  this 
section  of  the  country  will  await  with 
interest  the  results  obtained  from  this 
commercial  planting  of  a  very  promising 
forage  crop. 

Other  crops  of  interest  which  were 
examined  by  about  500  farmers  at  the 
recent  field  day  held  at  the  College  Farm 
are  a  field  of  clean  Timothy  expected 
to  cut  four  tons  to  the  acre.  This  piece 
last  year  went  35  tons  on  10  acres,  and 
it  looks  heavier  this  season.  Several 
pieces  of  oats  and  peas  are  proving  the 
value  of  this  crop  planted  in  succession 
as  a  soiling  crop  for  dairy  cows.  One  silo  will  be 
filled  with  them  also.  A  fine  stand  of  succotash — rape, 
peas  and  oats — is  nearly  ready  for  the  hogs.  The 
farm  has  a  large  field  in  Alfalfa  which  has  been  down 
three  years.  This  Spring  it  looked  pretty  poor,  but  a 
fair  cutting,  one  ton  per  acre,  was  cut  June  1.  The 
second  crop  is  looking  fine.  This  field  is  the  heavy 
hard  baking  red  shale  soil  which  has  made  the  Col¬ 
lege  Farm  mud  a  by-word  to  visitors. 

Agricultural,  educational  and  experimental  work  has 
received  a  decided  impetus  in  New  Jersey  the  past  two 
years.  A  poultry  plant,  perhaps  second  to  none,  has 
recently  been  established.  Six  large  new  commercial 
greenhouses  will  be  used  to  solve  some  of  the  State 
florists’  problems.  Two  peach  orchards  in  either  end 
of  the  State  have  done  much  toward  restoring  con¬ 
fidence  to  peach  growers,  and  a  new  $100,000  short 
course  building  has  been  made  possible  for  next  year. 
A  new  $8,000  tile  and  concrete  horse  barn  has  just 
been  completed,  and  a  new  dairy  barn  to  cost  $12,000 
is  to  be  started  within  a  few  days.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Lipman  this  progress  assures  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey  that  although  their  rights  and  demands 
in  politics  may  be  ignored  or  refused,  vigorous  efforts 
in  their  behalf  are  being  pushed  by  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  workers.  a.  l.  clark. 


He  gets  up  early  and  stays  up  late  who  makes  the 
crooks  and  fakes  walk  straight. 


SOY  BEANS  ONE  MONTH  AFTER  PLANTING.  Fig.  337. 


A  MADISON  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  ALFALFA  FIELD.  Fig.  338. 
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ALFALFA  AT  RED  GATE  STOCK  FARM. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  338,  on  page  811, 
represents  an  Alfalfa  field  on  the  Red 
Gate  Stock  Farm,  Madison  County,  N. 
Y.  The  proprietor,  W.  D.  Hatch  of 
New  York  City,  is  seen  seated.  Cer¬ 
tified  milk  for  New  York  City  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  as  the  farm  is  not  run  as  a 
show  place,  but  for  the  profit  it  will 
produce,  any  crop  that  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  milk  production  is  sought  for. 
In  giving  a  short  history  of  the  Alfalfa 
field  shown  I  wish  first  to  state  that  al¬ 
though  in  this  case  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  there  are  some 
points  of  which  I  do  not  approve,  and 
do  not  recommend  to  be  followed. 
These  will  be  shown  later. 

As  the  result  of  poor  seed  corn  and 
a  bad  year  in  1910  we  were  left  with 
three  acres  of  corn  failure,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  then  start  our  first  work  with 
Alfalfa.  The  soil  is  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  well  adapted  to  the  crop,  being 
of  a  deep  gravel  formation  and  nat¬ 
urally  perfectly  drained.  It  had  been 
well  manured  in  the  Spring  with  about 
10  loads  of  cow  manure  per  acre.  This 
might  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
rather  light  dressing,  but  as  we  use 
only  shavings  for  bedding,  we  consider 
10  loads  equal  to  at  least  IS  of  mixed 
droppings  and  straw  litter.  The  first 
week  in  August  the  ground  was  plowed 
and  harrowed  several  times.  After  an 
application  of  about  1,500  pounds  of 
lime,  and  about  200  pounds  of  soil  from 
a  neighbor’s  Alfalfa  field  per  acre,  the 
seed  was  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  18 
pounds  per  acre.  Right  here  are  two 
points  1  do  not  recommend,  and  as  a 
correction  would  sow  a  little  earlier  if 
possible  and  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds 
per  acre.  Each  Winter  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  we  top-dress  with  five  loads  of 
manure  per  acre.  In  the  season  of  1911 
we  had  a  fair  cutting  the  first  time, 
but  the  second,  on  account  of  the  bad 
season,  was  light,  giving  us  a  total  of 
about  three  tons  per  acre.  The  third 
was  short,  and  so  was  only  clipped  off 
and  left. 

This  year,  as  the  illustration  shows, 
we  begin  to  get  good  results,  the  Al¬ 
falfa  over  nearly  all  the  field  standing 
42  inches  high,  and  giving  us  a  yield 
of  about  three  tons  per  acre.  We  are 
so  well  satisfied  with  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  intend  to  seed  five  to  10 
acres  each  year  to  this  valuable  crop.  As 
far  as  1  have  been  able  to  note,  I  con¬ 
sider  Alfalfa  hay  far  superior  to  any 
other  variety.  Just  what  the  feeding 
value  is,  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but 
I  do  know  that  when  the  Alfalfa  was 
gone  our  yield  of  milk  dropped.  I 
will,  however,  make  the  statement  and 
am  confident  I  am  nearly  right.  If  I 
were  feeding  10  pounds  of  hay  and  12 
pounds  of  grain  in  connection  with 
silage,  1  would  not  hesitate  to  add  two 
or  three  pounds  of  Alfalfa,  and  deduct 
a  like  amount  from  the  grain,  and  I 
think  anyone  who  tries  Alfalfa  will  find 
out  that  it  does  not  cost  $30  per  ton 
to  produce  as  our  grain  costs  at  the 
feed  store.  As  an  ending  to  this  arti¬ 
cle,  will  summarize  as  follows: 

1.  Select  a  field  with  perfect  drain¬ 
age  and  manure  well. 

2.  Harrow  till  a  perfect  seed  bed  is 
obtained,  tire  surface  being  nearly  dust. 

3.  Lime  thoroughly  (would  do  this 
whether  I  thought  it  needed  it  or  not). 

4.  Inoculate  with  soil  from  a  well 
established  Alfalfa  field.  (Same  after¬ 
thought  applies  as  in  No.  3.) 

5.  Sow  broadcast  in  July  or  early 
August,  with  30  pounds  seed  per  acre, 
and  harrow  lightly. 

6.  Top-dress  each  Winter. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  tarbell. 

Spreading  Lime. — Ground  limestone  can 
be  spread  quite  evenly  with  an  ordinary 
manure  spreader.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
spreader  with  some  coarse  cheap  cloth  (old 
sacks  will  do,  letting  them  lap),  leaving  it 
loose  so  it  can  roll  under  and  back  with 
moving  bed,  tacking  it  at  each  end  and 
probably  iu  center.  Gear  the  grader  at  its 
lowest  rate,  which  is  four  loads  per  acre. 
Spread  one-fourth  of  quantity  of  lime  meal 
over  bottom  of  spreader  and  it  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  quite  nicely.  J.  G.  b.  h. 

Hopkins  County,  Ky. 

Spraying  for  Curl- Leaf. — I  saw  a  com¬ 
ment  on  spraying  for  curl-leaf  this  week. 
It  was  a  mere  chance  that  we  sprayed  this 
Spring.  Having  a  barrel  of  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  from  last  year  we  sprayed  the 
young  orchard  and  a  few  old  trees  around 
the  house  to  use  it  up.  ,  saved  our 
peaches.  Even  the  carelessly  sprayed  trees 
show  the  difference  iu  control.  All  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  (old)  show  very  badly.  Is 
it  known  to  affect  apple  trees?  I  thought 
I  noticed  a  few  leaves.  w.  g. 

New  Jersey. 


NOTES  ON  AN  EUROPEAN  TRIP. 

Part  II. 

Our  American  farmers  are  far  ahead  of 
European  farmers  in  intelligence,  enterprise 
and  energy,  due  to  the  fact  of  their  higher 
education  and  freedom,  so  that  they  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  class  that  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  The  trouble  in  Europe 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  land  is  owned  by 
land-holders  and  rented  out  to  tenants  on 
long  time,  and  either  cash  or  crop  rental. 
These  large  land-holders  have  experts  em¬ 
ployed  who  direct  the  cultivation  of  their 
various  estates.  Ownership  of  land  amongst 
farmers  is  small,  and  values  are  so  high 
that  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  same ;  whereas, 
in  the  United  States  the  land  is  so  cheap 
and  fertile,  and  there  is  so  much  of  it  to 
be  had  that  the  greater  percentage  of  our 
farmers  are  their  own  bosses.  Therefore, 
this  independence  stimulates  their  energy 
and  intelligence  and  makes  the  best  class 
of  citizens  that  any  country  can  have.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  are  much  better  off  than 
the  European  farmers. 

Another  thing,  Germany,  France  and  Au^ 
tria  have  to-day  more  standing  timber  than 
they  had  50  years  ago.  A  private  owner 
of  timber  land  (although  the  bulk  is  owned 
by  the  government)  in  some  States  is  not 
permitted  to  cut  but  1-80  of  his  timber 
yearly,  and  then  for  every  tree  that  he  cuts 
he  must  replant  under  government  super¬ 
vision.  If  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  would  plant  from  one  to  five  acres 
of  timber,  using  the  most  undesirable  land 
they  have,  for  this  purpose,  in  50  year* 
the  United  States  would  likely  catch  up  for 
the  enormous  destruction  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  forests,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  would  be  providing  a  future  inheritance 
for  his  children  and  children’s  children.  In 
a  great  many  localities  a  nut  tree,  like  wal¬ 
nuts  or  hickory  nuts,  could  be  planted  that 
in  the  course  of  time  would  bring  in  a 
revenue  in  nuts  as  well  as  timber.  The 
farmers  in  different  localities  could  easily 
have  laws  passed  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties,  exempting  such  land  from  taxation  for 
the  length  of  time  that  the  land  is  used 
for  wood  purposes  only  ;  some  States  now 
have  this  law ;  and  after  the  land  is  planted 
to  these  trees  they  require  hardly  any  at¬ 
tention.  Most  trees  iu  Europe  are  pine. 
The  seed  is  planted  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
deep,  in  the  Fall,  in  a  seed  bed  of  rich  soil 
from  decayed  leaves,  the  ground  firmly 
pressed,  and  covered  over  with  pine  needles 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Next  Spring, 
when  they  come  up,  they  are  left  iu  their 
seed  bed  for  a  year  and  transplanted  two 
or  three  times,  after  which  they  are  planted 
in  the  forest  or  locality  where  they  are  to 
remain  permanently.  By  planting  these  pine 
trees  three  or  four  feet  apart,  they  grow 
very  tall  and  it  does  not  take  over  10  to  15 
years  to  make  fence  rails.  They  can  then 
be  thinned  out, and  in  about  30  years  they 
are  of  a  diameter  of  10  to  15  inches  on 
sandy  soil.  Of  course  the  growth  will  be 
much  more  rapid  in  better  soil. 

There  is  no  great  secret  about  forestry. 
Our  Forestry  Department,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  experimental  farms,  farmers’  jour¬ 
nals,  all  give  good  information  when  asked 
for,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  every 
farmer  should  look  to  the  future  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farm.  Of  course,  European 
governments  are  more  parental  in  their 
forms  of  government,  and  use  their  author¬ 
ity  in  conserving  the  natural  resources, 
whereas  we  have  had  so  many  of  them  that 
our  idea  has  been  to  look  out  for  ourselves 
and  let  posterity  look  out  for  itself,  which 
is  a  wrong  idea.  For  private  individuals 
to  plant  forests  is  too  expensive ;  that  is, 
large  tracts,  and  large  corporations  or  the 
government  alone  can  do  this  to  obtain  any 
revenue  out  of  them,  but  on  every  farm 
there  is  more  or  less  waste  land,  land  that 
is  not  used,  or  cannot  be  profitably  farmed, 
which  could  just  r.s  well  as  not  be  used  for 
a  good-sized  wood  lot.  And  then,  Took  at 
the  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  something 
growing,  interesting  the  children  on  the 
place,  and  in  future  years  to  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  you  have  planted 
this  forest  that  is  growing  under  your  su¬ 
pervision.  It  does  not  take  long,  10  years 
soon  pass,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  know¬ 
ing  that  your  farm  is  well  provided  for 
fence  rails  and  building  material,  and  a 
paid-up  endowment  policy  for  the  children. 

Another  thing :  Our  country  roads  are 
unnecessarily  wider  than  they  need  to  be. 
In  Europe  they  are  not  over  20  or  25  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  in  great  many  instances, 
which  prevents  weeds  from  growing  in  the 
roadway ;  and  especially  through  Austria, 
you  will  find  along  these  roadways  fruit 
trees  planted,  cherries  principally,  acting 
not  only  for  shade  but  as  a  source  of 
revenue  for  adjoining  property.  Of  course 
these  fruit  trees  are  planted  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  are  rented  out.  and 
the  crops  sold  (certain  sections  of  it)  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  individuals  could 
just  as  well  do  this.  A  neighborhood  of 
progressive  farmers  along  our  highways 
could  just  as  well  plant  fruit  trees  in  front 
of  their  lot  line  along  the  road,  through 
associations  or  Granges,  which  would  be  a 
great  benefit  not  only  for  themselves  but 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Any  improvement 
that  is  inaugurated  in  any  district  increases 
the  value  of  all  the  property  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  If  your  neighbor  is  a  successful 
farmer  and  gets  his  land  in  fruitful,  well¬ 
paying  condition,  it  shows  what  you  can  do 
and  in  that  way  increases  the  value  of  your 
land  and  section.  It  is  a  great  deal  better 
to  own  property  next  to  a  successful  farmer 
and  easier  to  sell  it,  than  to  be  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  none  are  successful.  So,  looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  financial  in¬ 
vestment.  our  farmers  should  be  more  co¬ 
operative  iu  improving  their  districts. 

Children  should  be  taught  in  district 
schools  at  least  a  half  hour  a  day  about 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  forest  trees 
and  flowers.  It  is  a  fact  that  whatever  a 
person  can  do  the  best  he  likes  the  best, 
and  whatever  he  knows  the  best  be  likes 
the  best,  and  a  little  extra  instruction  on 
any  one  point  along  farming  or  agricultural 
lines,  adds  to  the  interest  that  children 
will  take  on  the  home  place. 

Colorado.  l.  f.  liebhardt. 


LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  OUTLOOK. 

During  the  first  of  the  season  the  weather 
conditions  on  Long  Island  were  encouraging, 
and  the  farmers  were  predicting  the  largest 
potato  crop  in  some  years.  There  was  an 
excellent  tsand,  and  up  to  five  weeks  ago 
the  appearance  of  the  fields  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  However,'  this  is  all 
changed,  for  there  has  been  no  rain  for  six 
weeks,  and  the  intense  heat  is  having  a 
very  bad  effect.  There  have  been  innum- 
rable  showers  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Island,  while  there  have  been  only  two 
showers  of  short  duration  at  Orient,  Green- 
port  and  Southold,  and  extending  from 
Manorville  and  Speonk  to  l’econic  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Long  Island  It.  It.  to 
Peconic  and  on  the  south  side  to  Amagan- 
set  hardly  a  drop  of  moisture  has  fallen 
during  the  time.  Tbd  wind  has  remained 
steady  at  the  north  and  northwest  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time,  so  that  the 
south  side  farmer  has  not  got  the  benefit 
of  the  usual  moisture  brought  in  on  a 
south  wind  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  situation 
comes  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  four  years  the  rains  of  the  early  Spring 
filled  the  wells  and  springs,  and  it  was  from 
this  source  that  the  crops  got  a  good  start. 
It  is  a  question  if  a  fall  of  rain  would 
now  do  the  early  crop  any  good,  and  it 
might  do  harm,  for  in  some  cases  the  tops 
are  showing  signs  of  decay.  The  light 
showers  which  Orient  was  favored  with  will 
bring  the  potatoes  to  maturity,  but  the 
farmers  are  not  looking  for  a  very  large 
crop.  The  fields  outside  of  Orient  and 
contiguous  territory  are  now  showing  signs 
of  the  extended  dry  spell.  The  extreme 
heat  of  the  past  three  or  four  days  has 
caused  the  leaves  to  “tip-burn”  and  the 
vines  in  general  to  show  signs  of  weakness. 
The  present  general  conditions  and  the 
high  price  of  seed  potatoes  in  the  Spring, 
together  with  the  high  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  feed  for  both  horse  and  cow,  is  causing 
the  farmers  to  speculate  as  to  the  out¬ 
come. 

Just  from  what  standpoint  the  farmers 
figure  as  to  the  market  is  not  known,  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  market  will  not  go  over  60  cents  per 
bushel  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point  during  the 
height  of  the  season.  Every  acre  has  got 
to  turn  out  at  least  100  bushels  in  order 
to  show  the  grower  a  profit.  The  usual 
increase  in  the  acreage  which  ordinarily 
follows  a  season  when  high  prices  prevail 
did  not  hold  good  this  season,  owing  to 
high  prices  of  seed.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  about  12,000  acres  in  potatoes  in 
Suffolk  County  this  season,  which  is  about 
300  acres  short  of  the  normal  acreage.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  potato  crop  is  causing 
the  farmers  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  of 
cauliflower  in  the  hope  of  making  up  for 
a  possible  loss  in  the  potato  crop. 

From  information  at  hand  from  New 
Jersey  it  would  appear  that  the  conditions 
there  arc  but  little  better  than  on  Ixing 
Island.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  Jersey 
farmers’  exchanges  writes  as  follows :  “We 
are  still  having  extremely  dry  weather  and 
no  prospects  of  rain.  Our  vines  have  dried 
out  very  last,  and  our  crop  is  going  to 
be  short,  and  we  think  this  applies  all  up 
the  State.  At  present  it  does  not  look 
that  we  could  have  a  very  good  Western 
market  this  year  on  account  of  the  crop 
conditions  in  the  Western  States.”  This 
does  not  look  very  good  for  Jersey,  but 
Maine,  though  late  in  planting,  has  the  best 
of  prospects.  The  heat  for  the  last  10  days 
all  through  Aroostook  County  has  been  in¬ 
tense,  but  this  is  just  what  was  required 
to  bring  the  crop  along.  Almost  every  day 
during  the  heated  term  there  were  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  making  an  ideal  condition, 
and  the  outlook  for  another  prosperous  year 
for  the  Aroostook  farmer  is  bright  indeed. 

C.  E.  E. 


Rye  and  Buckwheat  on  New  Land. 

Would  it  do  to  sow  buckwheat  and  rye 
together  on  a  piece  of  rough  land  just 
plowed  for  the  first  time,  the  buckwheat 
to  be  cut  when  ripe  and  the  rye  left  to  turn 
under  in  the  Spring?  E.  S.  B. 

Torrington,  Conn . 

Yes,  this  has  been  done  with  fair  sue-  j 
cess.  You  cannot  expect  a  full  crop  of 
buckwheat  on  such  soil  and  with  such 
seidi n g.  Both  buckwheat  and  rye  will  grow 
if  there  is  moisture  enough.  The  buckwheat 
will  get  ahead  and  the  rye  will  not  be 
seen  until  after  the  buckwheat  is  cut.  Then 
the  rye  will  come  on  and  make  a  fair 
growth  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lovett's  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants 


Set  Out  this  August  Will  Give  a  Crop  ef  Deli¬ 
cious,  Big,  Red,  Juicy  Berries 
Next  June 


I  am  recognized  throughout  this  country  as  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  grower.  For  34  years  and  more  I  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  strawberries. 

Some  of  the  most  widely-known  and  most  successful 
varieties  were  introduced  hy  me. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  want  berries 
quickly.  None  of  you  want  to  wait  two  springs  for  a 
crop,  as  you  positively  must  If  you  set  out  anything  but 
pot-grown  plants. 

This  year  I  have  a  magnifleent  lot  of  plants  or  two  of 
the  wonderful  Van  Fleet  hybrids,  two  varieties  that  I 
have  been  testing  during  t lie  Inst  four  years,  and  I  ean 
conscientiously  say  1  have  never  grown  strawberries  that 
I  can  recommend  more  highly,  as  best  in  every  way.  1 
have  named  them 

Early  Jersey  Giant  *  Late  Jersey  Giant 

They  are  strong,  healthy  growers  and  immense  .field¬ 
ers  of  brilliant  red  berries  of  enormous  size,  with  the  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  of  the  wild  strawberry. 

Write  for  my  Strawberry  Booklet 

I  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you  free.  It  tolls  all  about 
the  Jersey  Giants,  the  valuable  EVERBEARING  sorts, 
and  gives  full  descriptions  of  twenty-five  other  choice 
varieties,  with  prices,  and  full  cultural  directions. 

I'll  tell  you  how  to  properly  prepare  the  bed  for  largest 
yield  of  biggest  and  juiciest  berries. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Monmouth  Nursery,  Box  237,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

The  great  soil  improver  and  valuable  for  early 
green  food,  grazing  and  hay  crop.  Special 
circular  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
sent  on  request. 

Alfalfa 

High-grade  American  grown  seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price  of  seed  also  a  copy  of  our 
Alfalfa  Leaflet,  free.  If  in  need  of  Farm  Seeds 
of  any  kind,  please  write  to  us  for  prices. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

-  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  - 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS-Best  variety .  SI  per  1000, 
$7.50,  ll>.000;Tomato,  Sweel  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt.  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

$7.00  bushel 
JOSEPH  E. 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $0.00  to 
Red  clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
HOLLAND _ Milford,  Delaware 


WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Tomato,  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Can  fill  your  orders  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  large  lots.  Send  for  our  1912  price-list. 

ROMANCE  SEED,  PLANT  &  TRUCK  FARM. 

Caleb  Bouos  S  Son,  Cheswold,  Del. 

APPLE  BARRELS-  Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROliT.  GILLES  MEDINA ,  N.  Y. 


Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Ylelders — Smootli  and  Bearded — 
llardy  and  Reliable— Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm— Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WE  TAKE  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33— IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ft  A  D  D  A  fa  C— Celery.  Cauliflower,  Strawberry, 
UflDDHUC  Asparagus  plants.  Catalogue  freo. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Seed-Down 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Your  Fields 

Permanently 

Use  our  Grass  and  Grain 
fertilizer  and  you  won’t 
have  to  plow  your  grass 
fields  every  few  years. 


Send  for  our  booklet  on  “  Soil  Fertility  ”  and  read 
about  the  famous  Clark  hay  field  which  lias  just  been 
mowed  for  the  22d  .consecutive  year.  It  is  top-dressed 
every  spring  with  Hubbard’s  “  Bone  Base  ”  fertilizers. 


Our  Almanac,  Page  35,  will  tell  you  how  to  seed 
down  a  field  either  with  nurse  crop  or  grass  alone. 


A  postal  brings  them. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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WHAT  IS  A  “WESTERLY  COURSE?” 

A.  K.  G.,  Greene,  It.  1. — What  is  the 
scope,  in  degrees  of  the  circle,  of  the  term 
•'thence  a  westerly  course?”  In  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  piece  or  tract  of  land,  the 
transfer  names  several  bounds  and  courses, 
and  when  arriving  at  a  permanent  bound, 
the  above  term  is  used ;  “thence  a  west¬ 
erly  course”  to  a  brook  (giving  the  name 
of  the  brook).  I  iind  the  said  line  is 
188  rods  in  length,  all  the  distance  through 
wood  land.  The  land  was  formerly  cleared 
and  cultivated,  and  short  pieces  of  stone 
wall  was  at  some  age  built  along  said  line 
at  intervals  and  the  vacant  places  filled 
out  with  a  rail  fence,  t>”'s  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fence.  Tne  pieces  or  wails  vary 
in  their  courses  from  N.  84  degrees  W.  to 
N.  88  degrees  W.,  yet  the  general  course 
is  very  near  west  or  east  and  west.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  would  be  termed  a 
westerly  course  in  this  case,  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  owners  contemplate  litigation  to 
settle  a  dispute  on  the  lines,  said  line 
being  the  one  in  question.  Can  a  “westerly 
course”  be  extended  to  or  come  within  the 
scope  contained  between  the  points  22  y2 
degrees  south  of  a  due  west  course  and  22% 
degrees  north  of  a  due  west  course?  That 
is,  does  the  term  “thence  a  westerly  course” 
range  over  the  space  of  45  degrees? 

Ans. — The  term  “westerly  course” 
means  exactly  due  west.  In  a  deed  or 
other  paper  under  seal  it  would  have 
to  be  interpreted  that  way.  There  is  a 
certain  solemnity  attached  to  any  legal 
paper  under  seal,  and  the  maker  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  used  exact  language,  so 
that  the  paper  is  always  interpreted 
literally  unless  overwhelming  proof  can 
be  obtained  to  show  that  the  intent  of 
the  maker  was  something  different  from 
the  literal  interpretation.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  could  be  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  fence  marked  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  two  estates  at  the  time  of 
drawing  up  the  instrument  and  that  the 
maker  of  the  instrument  knew  that  the' 
fence  marked  the  dividing  line  and  in¬ 
tended  to  define  the  line  of  the  fence 
by  the  term  “thence  a  westerly  course,” 
that  interpretation  would  probably  be 
placed  upon  the  phrase.  However,  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  prove  such  a  con¬ 
tention  and  therefore,  in  any  agreement, 
the  safe  thing  would  be  to  survey  the 
line  as  exactly  due  west.  r.  l.  c. 


Two  Problems  in  Drainage. 

F.  P.  It.,  Ayer,  Mass. — Back  of  my  house 
it  is  level  for  about  100  feet,  then  a  side 
hill  with  a  young  apple  orchard  on  It.  I 
have  made  a  garden  on  the  level  spot.  In 
the  Spring,  when  the  snow  melts,  the  water 
from  the  hill  runs  down  on  to  the  garden, 
and  one  time  the  ground  was  so  soft  that 
the  gooseberry  bushes  heaved  out  so  that 
the  roots  showed.  The  strawberries  were 
mulched  with  meadow  hay,  and  I  had  to 
walk  on  top  of  the  rows  to  press  the 
plants  back  into  the  ground,  but  I  had  the 
best  ones  ever  raised,  some  pot-grown  plants 
set  in  August r  bearing  a  full  quart.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  drain  this  land?  It 
seems  to  me  an  open  ditch.  I  can  get  a 
lair  fall  for  tile,  but  do  not  see  how  tile 
will  handle  this  surface  water  quick 
enough.  I  did  think  of  a  deep  open  ditch 
filled  with  stones  part  way,  and  just  enough 
depression  on  top  to  take  off  the  surface 
water.  I  have  lots  of  stones,  would  be  glad 
to  give  them  away.  One  reason  I  want  to 
drain  is  that  it  makes  my  collar  damp  in 
the  Spring,  but  I  have  not  had  any  standing 
water.  About  live  acres  in  one  of  my 
fields  is  quite  wet.  It  ought  to  be  drained. 

1 1  is  as  level  as  a  lloor.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  it  for  years,  as  it  cannot  be  plowed 
until  the  last  of  .Tune,  and  the  former 
owner  let  it  lie.  I  looked  at  it  to-day,  and 
the  grass  stood  five  feet  high.  I  used  some 
fertilizer  on  it  in  May.  It  being  so  level 
1  do  not  know  how  tile  would  work.  I 
have  thought  of  open  ditches.  As  the  water 
in  a  deep  ditch  would  drain  the  land  some, 
even  if  it  did  not  run  off.  IIow  far  apart, 
how  deep  and  wide? 

Ans. — We  should  dig  a  deep,  wide 
ditch  across  the  bottom  of  this  hill,  so 
as  to  catch  the  flow  of  surface  water. 
We  take  it  the  main  trouble  comes  from 
this  water,  and  that  there  are  no  hidden 
springs  or  large  under  flows.  We  should 
fill  this  large  ditch  with  stones  and  con¬ 
nect  with  tile  or  smaller  stone  drains  to 
carry  the  water  away  under  ground.  We 
have  dried  out  a  large  field  in  this  way 
— by  cutting  off  the  surface  flow.  For 
the  other  field  we  should  get  a  surveyor 
and  run  his  level  carefully  over  it.  This 
will  show  the  fall  if  any  and  with  this 
information  you  can  figure  out  details. 
Do  not  try  to  drain  a  “level”  field  with¬ 
out  having  an  accurate  survey. 

Witch  Grass  and  Sod  Mulch. 

I  have  planted  an  orchard  in  land  that 
has  quite  a  lot  of  witch  grass.  I  want  to 
sow  it  down  in  August  for  sod  mulch.  Will 
the  witch  grass  do  any  harm?  p.  p.  b. 

We  should  let  the  witch  grass  alone  be¬ 
yond  fitting  the  soil  properly  and  putting 
in  the  new  grass  seed.  Anything  that  will 
grow  will  help  the  mulch,  and  the  mulch 
grasses  if  given  a  fair  showing  will  kill  out 
the  witch  grass. 


Resetting  Strawberries. 

In  planting  strawberries,  would  you  think 
best  to  set  out  a  new  lied  right  away  after 
these  are  through  bearing,  or  in  the  Fall? 
I  want  to  use  the  ground  that  I  have  had 
berries  on  two  years.  M.  w. 

Brandonville,  W.  Va. 

It  depends  on  the  soil  and  the  weather. 
If  you  have  moisture  enough  you  can  plant 
at  once  after  fruiting  and  make  the  plants 
live.  They  will,  if  the  soil  is  moist,  make 
a  good  growth  and  give  a  few  berries  next 
year.  If  the  soil  is  as  dry  as  with  us  at 
present  it  would  be  foolish  to  set  plants  in 
it.  They  could  not  live  and  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  wait  until  just  after  a  rain. 


Rye  and  Hairy  Vetch. 

I  am  thinking  of  sowing  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch  in  the  corn  before  the  last  cultivation 
for  a  “cover  crop,”  and  also  to  use  as  pas¬ 
ture  after  the  corn  is  cut  and  again  next 
Spring  before  planting  it  to  potatoes.  What 
quantity  of  each  would  you  recommend  to 
sow,  or  is  there  anything  you  would  rec¬ 
ommend  as  being  better  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ?  p.  G. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

We  should  use  25  pounds  of  Hairy  vetch 
seed  and  half  a  bushel  of  rye  per  acre.  Seed 
ahead  of  the  last  corn  cultivation. 


Traction  Engines  and  Small  Farms. 

On  a  farm  with  70  acres  of  tillable  land, 
nearly  level  and  absolutely  free  fronii  stone, 
50  acres  in  one  meadow,  would  it  pay  to 
buy  a  traction  engine  of  25  horse  power 
(new)  ?  Do  you  think  it  feasible  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  a  machine,  provided  the  wheels 
were  narrower  than  the  standard  wheel? 

I  refer  to  potatoes ;  they  would  pass  under 
body  of  machine.  m.  h. 

Rhode  Island. 

Here  you  get  us  outside  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  present  state  of  their  de¬ 
velopment  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  buying 
a  new  traction  engine  for  a  70-acre  farm. 
You  might  be  able  to  use  it  for  grinding, 
cutting,  pumping,  etc.,  and  thus  make  it 
pay  dividends,  but  we  think  such  engines 
are  intended  for  larger  operations.  We  do 
not  understand  that  they  have  been  used 
successfully  for  cultivatina  crops.  They 
have  given  good  service  in  plowing  anil 
fitting  land,  but  we  did  not  know  they  are 
used  among  crops  like  potatoes  or  corn. 
As  stated,  those  are  opinions  only.  If  any¬ 
one  can  supply  the  experience  we  want  it. 

Poor  Stand  of  Oats. 

I  see  you  advocate  keeping  something 
growing  on  the  land  all  the  time.  There 
is  a  field  near  me  in  oats  last  year,  and  the 
grasshoppers  ate  the  stalks  so  the  kernels 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  was  saved.  Part  of  this 
field  was  plowed  in  August,  and  we  had 
rain  so  the  oats  came  up  very  thick  and 
covered  the  ground  all  Winter ;  the  other 
part  was  plowed  late  and  laid  bare  all 
Winter.  Now  the  grain  on  the  late  plowed 
looks  good  and  the  early  plowed  that  was 
covered  all  Winter  looks  yellow  and  is  not 
nearly  as  tall.  Why  is  it?  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  j.  j.  t. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 

From  the  information  given  we  cannot 
fully  account  for  it.  We  have  had  som  ■ 
such  experience  in  plowing  under  rye. 
When  the  rye  is  plowed  under  and  not 
rolled  or  packed  down  we  seldom  have  a 
good  crop.  The  air  works  in  too  much  and 
dries  out  the  soil,  or  causes  too  much  fer¬ 
mentation.  When  rolled  or  packed  down 
hard  the  crop  is  better.  This  is  true  of  a 
heavy  green  crop  like  rye.  It  might  not  | 
be  true  of  a  smaller  growth  like  the  oats. 


HARVESTING  A  PEACH  CROP. 

In  a  previous  article  I  described  the 
equipment  which  I  use  in  gathering  my 
peaches.  1  shall  now  describe  my  methods 
of  picking,  packing  and  marketing  the  fruit. 
These  talks  will  appeal  mostly  to  the  small 
grower  like  myself,  who  has  only  a  few 
hundred  trees,  and  who  sells  his  products 
in  the  home  market.  The  commercial 
grower  with  his  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
acres  in  peach  orchards  will  work  out  his 
own  harvesting  problems.  Unfortunately, 
the  peach  business  is  fast  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  large  grower.  This  is  due  to 
increased  difficulties  attending  the  growing 
of  peaches,  so  that  unless  a  person  can  de¬ 
vote  a  good  share  of  his  time  to  the  care  of 
his  trees  he  can  hardly  expect  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  However,  I  would  rather  see 
small  growers  all  over  the  country  supply¬ 
ing  their  home  market,  and  I  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  the  planting  of  such  orchards 
where  proper  care  can  be  given  them.  1 
have  never  shipped  a  crate  of  peaches,  and 
may  never  need  to.  Thus  far  the  demand 
has  always  exceeded  the  supply  right  here 
at  home.  I  sell  them  mostly  by  bushel 
measure,  as  this  seems  to  suit  my  cus¬ 
tomers  best.  A  few  years  ago  I  purchased 
seven-eighth  bushel  crates,  but  these  were 
not  very  popular  with  the  people  here.  They 
look  on  them  as  a  “short”  bushel  at  the 
price  of  a  bushel.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  as  I  always  make  a  proper  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  between  the  crate  and  a 
measured  bushel,  l  now  pack  the  fruit  in 
peach  crates,  as  I  can  haul  more  on  the 
same  vehicle  and  with  less  bruising  than 
in  open  bushel  crates.  At  the  point  of  de¬ 
livery,  if  desired,  I  measure  them  out  into 
a  galvanized  half  bushel  measure,  which  I 
take  along  so  everyone  can  see  just  what 
he  is  getting.  Extra  trouble  perhaps,  but 
when  peaches  sell  for  .112  the  bushel,  as  they 
did  here  last  year,  and  likely  will  again 
this  year,  it  pays  to  go  to  some  extra 
bother  with  them.  I  do  not  favor  the  half¬ 
bushel  basket  for  my  home  delivery.  As 
most  people  can  the  peaches  which  they 
purchase  they  are  wanted  before  they  are 
quite  soft.  This  means  careful  wa.tching 
and  picking  over  the  same  tree  several 
times.  Some  growers  make  the  mistake  of 
letting  their  peaches  get  too  ripe  before 
picking.  Some  of  my  old  customers  order 
their  fruit  a  year  in  advance.  New  ones 
are  added  as  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop 
increase,  till  long  before  picking  time  the 
crop  is  about  all  sold. 

When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  pick  I  deliver 
as  far  as  each  picking  reaches,  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  location  of  customers.  I  do  not 
drive  around  with  a  load  further  than 
necessary ;  also  the  kind  of  neaches  the 
customer  wants,  as  I  have  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  early  and  late.  The  position  of  'the 
customer’s  name  on  my  order  book  is  con¬ 
sidered,  so  if  anybody  gets  left  it  will  be 
the  last  ones  on  the  list.  Some  people 
offer  to  come  to  the  orchard  for  their 
peaches,  but  while  they  are  always  wel¬ 
come  here,  I  do  not  depend  on  this,  as  I 
would  rather  deliver  them  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  1  do  not  know  until  after  picking 
just  how  many  I  will  have;  thus  if  I  would 
notify  the  purchaser  it  might  be  a  day  or 
two  before  he  could  come  for  them.  This 
would  mean  loss  to  me.  david  plank. 

Pennsylvania. 


Lima  beans  and  walnuts  promise  a  fair 
crop.  Potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  good 
at  reasonable  prices/  again.  Peaches  almost 
a  failure.  Apricots  a  fair  but  not  uniform 
crop.  Apples  fairly  good  but  a  little  later 
than  usual.  Hay  medium  crop  but  good 
prices.  It  seems  that  real  cheap  grain  and 
hay  is  somewhere  in  the  future,  if  at  all 
Carpinteria,  Cal.  o  N.  C 


BUCKEYE 

BROADCAST  FERTILIZER 
AND  LIME  SOWERS 


Made  In 

One  and  Two-Horse  Sizes 

The  Two- Horse  Buckeye  is 
made  in  8  and  io  foot  widths. 
Width  of  One-Horse  Buckeye  is 
5  feet.  These  machines  have  a  wide 
range  of  quantity — from  75  to  3000' 
[  quarts  per  acre. 

ABSOLUTE  FORCE  FEED 
SOWS  VERY  EVENLY 

Successfully  handles  all  brands  of 
^Standard  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Land  Plaster,  Granu¬ 
lated  Calcium  Chloride,  Marl, 
Crushed  Limestone,  Lime,  Dry 
Wood  Ashes,  etc. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  to  do 
ALL  claimed  for  it.  Insist  on 
seeing  it  at  your  local  deal¬ 
er’s.  Send  for  Buckeye  Lime 
Sower  folder. 

“The  Buckeye 
— a  Wise  Buy.” 

VfirpAMmiCANSEErtimMtamzk 
■Sppingfjeja,  Owo,lLS*/l. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  GAR  LIKE  NEW 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  COST.  EVERYTHING' AT 
ONE-FOURTH  TO  ONE-THIRD  OF  ORIGINAL  COST 

NEW  HOI)  IKS,  Touring,  Runabout,  Raring,  $75  to  $200;  2 
worth  from  $i00  to  $600. 

MAHNETOS  $22.50— Regularly  $75  to  $125. 

"  INDSIIIELDS  (I>i  hkh)  $1).50—  W.tg  $10. 

EL  EOT  RI€  HORNS  $7.50—  Formerly  $35. 

METAL  TOOL  ROXE8  $2.50— Were  $10. 

ROA  R  VUM  ANIZEKS  $2.50— Regular  $3.50. 

NEW  MOTORS,  15  home-power,  $95.  Regular  price  $250. 
2o  II.- 1\  $125.  Regular  $400. 

TIRES — Ry  assuming  your  own  guarantee  you  can  save  50 
p«w  cent  to  60  per  cent — or  if  you  like  we  will  give  full  guaran- 
toe  and  still  save  35  per  cent  t.o  45  per  cent  of  list  prices  on  the 
well  known  FRONTIER  TIRE,  a  better  shoe  than  which  is  not 
on  the  market.  Note  the  prices  : 


1DER 

PRESSES 

and  other  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Built  for  Servio 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
Established  1872 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon| 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  !asts| 
llonger— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use— "my  wagon  | 
1  rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers.  1 
,  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistiul  ol  prools  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PUREIT  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  yom  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


_ $9.00 

. .  .  10.00 
..  .13 .75 
. .  .15.00 


34  x  3*5 
30  x  4  ”  . 

32  x  4 

33  x  4 . 


$15.75  I 
.  10.7  5 
.  17.75 
18.25 


34x4... 
35  x  4..  . 
34  x  4  j  6  . 
35x4k;. 


.$18.75 
.  19.25 
.  24.00 
.  25.00 


All  other  sizes  proportionately  low 
Scud  for  our  ‘“Tire  Prieo  Wrecker11  and  save  money.  No 
matter  what  you  may  require  in  purtH,  or  the  automobile 
complete,  write  us  and  save  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent. 

TIMKS  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 
Largest  dealers  in  the  world  in 
automobiles  and  job  accessories 

NEW  YORK .  1710-ms  Itroadnaj 

CIIIUAUO . 1210-H!  HI  Michigan  Ave. 

KA.NSAS  CITY  .....  1820  brand  Avenue 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro-  BenjamlnFrankltn 
tection  IS  worth  while.  Originator  of 

BUT  what  SYSTEM -that  Lightning  Control 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  have 
given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  by 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  the 

Dodd  System 

of  lightning  Control 

the  invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  No  hons. 
so  protected  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientific  data  dis¬ 
covered  andgathered  originallybyus.  Weknowhow 
and  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
Lightning  Views  Free.  Send  for  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

DODO  &  STRUTHERS 
‘ 25  6th  Avenue,  Des  Moines.  la. 

West  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


Puts  a  Set  ol  STEEL 
Wheels  on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  hnnling  on 
roughest  roads.  If  found  as  represented, 
puy  balance;  if  not,  buekeoines  your  S4. 

Empire  Steel  Wheels 

Made  in  one  piece.  All  sizes,  to  fit  any 
ax  o.  Save25  porcontof  draft.  2,000,000  sold.  Owners 
delighted.  Life  savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  454  .  Quincy.  III. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

High  lifting  tires  and  wears 
you'out-  Avoid  it  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Thousands  have  proved  it  the  easiest 
and  best  wagon  for  farm  work.  I.ow 
down,  broad  tires,  steel  wheels— tho 
comilete  wagon.  Strength  for  all 
work,  no  breakdowns  and  no  repairs. 


10,000  High" 

Lifts  Saved 

We  will  fit  your  old 
running  gears  with 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

and  make  your  wagon  into  a  low  down  handy  wagon, 
We  fit  any  axle.  A  set  of  wheels  at  little  cost  gives  you 
a  wagon  good  as  ne  w.  W rite  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  4 8, Quincy  III. 


ELECTRIC 


Home  Comforts  and  Home  Delights 


n\0  not  come  from  wealth  or  large  income.  They  come  Irom 
-Lv  having  the  home  evenly,  cleanly  and  economically  heated. 
The  proper  kind  of  a  furnace  costs  less  than  stoves  or  grates. 

XXth  Century  Furnaces 

are  used  and  praised  universally  by  many  thousand  home  owners 
everywhere— in  every  climate.  They  are  made  right,  and  have 
the  only  sensible  and  Economic  Fire  Pot  ever  made.  They  burn 
all  kinds  of  fuel — even  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal,  slack,  etc.,  with 
perfect  combustion,  and  yield  one-third  more  heat  at  one-third 
less  cost  than  any  other  Furnace  made. 

The  Cheapest  Heat  for  Any  Home — Country  or  City _ 

and  yet  clean,  healthful.  No  work,  no  repairs ;  sanitary,  ideal. 
Write  us,  giving  a  sketch  or  plan  of  your  house,  indicating  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  to  be  heated,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
XXth  CENTURY  FURNACE,  and  try  it  on  our  Common-Sense 
Guarantee  Plan.  Ask  for  our  little  booklet  on  the  Homes,  No.  33. 


The  XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  akron,  ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

.  Drought  Struggles. — When  Nature 
struggles  against  herself  you  have  a  hard 
conflict.  By  the  middle  of  July  in  our 
country  the  drought  had  baked  the  hills 
like  a  brick.  In  the  valleys  where  the 
cultivators  had  run  freely  you  could 
still  kick  up  dark-colored  damp  soil,  but 
on  the  hills  you  could  not  kick  the  soil 
at  all.  There  are  streaks  here  and  there 
where  the  ledge  comes  to  within  three 
feet  or  less  of  the  surface.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  the  orchards  on  some 
of  those  streaks.  The  drought  gets  right 
down  to  the  bone  unless  the  surface  is 
kept  stirred  up  or  covered. 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  understood  this, 
and  would  like  with  half  her  will,  to 
send  us  a  soaking  rain,  while  the  other 
half  insists  that  for  some  reason  we 
need  a  little  more  scorching.  So  day 
after  day  while  the  hard  soil  is  crack¬ 
ing,  clouds  gather  and  a  few  drops  of 
rain  may  fall.  The  windmill  may  wave 
its  long  arms  for  a  few  turns  like  an 
excitable  man  tossing  his  hat,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  the  clouds  break  and  there  is 
the  hot  old  sun  as  of  old  ready  to  do  a 
little  more  drying.  We  had  one  light 
shower  which  barely  dampened  the  sur¬ 
face,  yet  day  after  day  the  clouds  gather, 
talk  things  over  in  deep  mutterings,  and 
apparently  conclude  to  form  a  new  party 
and  go  sailing  off  before  the  sun.  At 
any  rate  it  gives  a  great  test  of  the 
mulch  system.  The  answer  on  our  hills 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  before.  If  you 
can  get  mulch  enough  you  can  make' 
apple  trees  do  well.  “Mulch  enough” 
means  a  good-sized  haycock  to  each 
tree.  We  can  get  that  by  ripping  up  the 
middles  of  the  alleys  in  August  and 
seeding  rye.  I  should  consider  it  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  practice  the  mulch  system 
except  on  natural  grass  land — a  little 
moist  if  possible.  On  such  soil  I  should 
be  willing  to  set  trees  right  in  the  sod 
and  cut  all  the  grass  and  pile  it  around 
the  trees.  That  would  give  one  man 
command  of  a  large  orchard.  As  for 
peach  trees — I  think  they  need  culture. 
While  we  have  some  still  in  mulch  those 
that  are  cultivated  are  evidently  su¬ 
perior. 

I  purchased  some  strawberry  plants  last 
Spring  and  set  them  out  on  the  intensive 
plan.  Quite  a  number  died.  Now  I  wish 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  think  I  might  do 
it  from  runners.  Would  I  better  do  it  from 
the  first  runners  coming  out,  or  cut  these 
off  and  use  later  ones?  ■  F.  M.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  “intensive”  plan  means  setting 
the  plants  in  beds  one  foot  apart  each 
way.  You  can  use  the  runners  to  fill 
these  vacancies  or  for  new  beds.  We 
regard  the  first  runners  as  best.  They 
are  strong  and  by  getting  them  out  early 
you  have  more  time  for  them  to  grow. 
As  the  runner  starts  put  a  little  stone  on 
the  tip.  This  holds  it  down  and  helps 
form  the  root.  If  left  to  itself  the  run¬ 
ner  will  form  a  plant  at  the  joint  and 
throw  out  more  plants.  Nip  off  this  new 
plant.  The  parent  plant  will  feed  the 
runner  until  it  is  well  rooted.  Then, 
while  the  ground  is  moist  cut  off  the 
stem  from  the  parent  plant,  dig  up  the 
young  plant  and  put  it  where  needed. 
Properly  handled  such  “layers”  are  as 
good  as  potted  plants  and  for  short 
transportation  are  very  satisfactory.  To 
make  your  “intensive”  plan  a  success, 
you  must  keep  all  the  runners  cut  off. 
We  are  having  slow  work  with  our  own 
strawberry  crop.  The  drought  has 
baked  the  soil  hard,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  clean  up  the  beds,  and  of 
course  potted  plants  are  out  of  the 
question.  Every  move  this  Summer 
shows  the  need  of  some  system  of  irri¬ 
gation. 

Cover  Crops. — Here  they  are  once 
more  with  a  good  old  subject: 

When  should  the  last  cultivation  be  given 
to  corn?  What  is  the  best  crop  to  put  in 
at  the  last  cultivation?  How  much  seed 
to  the  acre?  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of 
the  worth  of  wheat  sheaves  per  stack  of 
about  25  pounds?  M.  x.  G. 

New  York. 

I  have  no  definite  rule  to  give.  We 
try  to  work  the  corn  as  long  as  we  can 
go  through  without  breaking  stalks.  This 
year  corn  is  late  and  will  be  worked 
close  up  to  September.  As  a  rule  with 
us  we  stop  working  about  August  15, 
and  put  in  the  cover  crop.  This  makes 
k  too  late  for  Crimson  clover  to  do  its 
best.  Our  plan  for  cover  crop  seeding 
is  to  scatter  the  seed  evenly  all  over 
the  field  among  the  corn.  This  is  usual¬ 
ly  done  by  hand,  though  we  have  had 
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fair  results  scattering  from  a  horse’s 
back  with  a  broadcast  seeder.  Hand 
seeding  is  best  for  us.  Having  scat¬ 
tered  the  seed  on  the  ground  we  take  a 
light  cultivator  or  one-horse  harrow  and 
go  both  ways  if  the  corn  is  in  hills, 
or  twice  in  a  row  in  drills.  You  will 
do  a  better  job  by  wiring  a  piece  of 
plank  or  joist  so  it  will  drag  and  scrape 
along  behind  the  cultivator,  thus  smooth¬ 
ing  and  pressing  in  the  seed.  You  do 
not  say  how  far  North  your  cornfield  is. 
In  Northern  New  Jersey  we  have  come 
to  regard  rye  as  the  foundation  for  seed 
mixtures.  This  tough  plant  will  give 
a  crop  under  almost  any  conditions. 
Formerly  we  advised  Crimson  clover  as 
a  legume,  but  it  is  too  tender  and  we 
think  Hairy  vetch  safer.  Use  25  pounds 
vetch  seed  and  one-half  bushel  of  rye 
per  acre.  If  your  field  is  not  too  near 
the  house  use  in  addition  one  pound  per 
acre  of  Cow-horn  turnip  seed.  The  tur¬ 
nips  will  decay  in  a  mild  Winter  and 
make  a  bad  odor — otherwise  they  are 
good  as  a  cover  crop.  My  best  advice 
about  the  sheaves  is  to  thrash  out  half 
a  dozen  of  average  size  and  weigh  the 
grain  and  straw. 

Young  Stock. — These  are  great  days 
for  the  children.  They  run  through  the 
fields  or  over  the  lawn,  or  sit  under  the 
trees  and  play.  They  have  their  little 
jobs  of  work  too — picking  fruit  or  hoe¬ 
ing,  or  now  and  then  on  the  market 
wagon.  The  little  salesmen  lined  up  at 
Fig.  339  did  well  with  strawberries,  and 
they  are  ready  for  the  peach  trade  when 
that  starts.  A  farm  without  children 
would  seem  badly  out  of  joint,  while 
children  without  a  farm  would  have  too 
many  joints  to  suit  me.  Day  after  day 
our  little  folks  roll  out  of  bed  ready  for 
bread  and  milk  and  fruit  and  vegetables. 


show'  pictures  of  these  trees  later  to  give 
an  idea  of  their  growth.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  a  good  orchard  by 
mulching  but  you  cannot  do  it  unless 
you  are  willing  to  feed  each  tree  what 
amounts  to  a  fair  sized  haycock. 

Trouble. — Here  is  one  rock  upon 
which  farm  combinations  often  split: 

I  am  going  to  work  for  a  farmer.  I  get 
good  wages  and  prompt  pay,  and  want  to 
use  him  well.  He  is  willing  to  give  me 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  garden,  but  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  a  pig  or  some  chickens. 
I  want  to  stand  the  expense  of  keeping  a 
pig,  and  about  25  chickens.  Will  you  tell 
me  about  what  it  would  cost  a  year  to 
keep  one  pig  and  25  or  30  chickens?  I 
intend  to  buy  feed,  etc.,  from  the  farmer. 
Do  you  think  it  may  lead  to  any  trouble 
if  I  keep  any  live  things?  h.  j. 

I  have  seen  trouble  arise  like  a  Sum¬ 
mer  storm  over  the  workman’s  pig  or 
chickens.  They  will  get  out  at  times, 
and  rip  open  the  most  pleasant  relations. 
Such  live  stock  handled  well  would  be 
great  help  to  the  workman,  for  they  will 
use  up  swill  and  wastes  and  make  cheap 
meat.  Where  you  buy  all  the  grain  it 
would  cost  $8  or  more  to  raise  a  pig,  or 
about  $1  to  feed  a  chicken  one  year.  I 
would  not  take  chances  on  pig  and  chick¬ 
ens  unless  I  knew  the  boss  agreed  to  it 
and  understood  all  about  it.  h.  w.  c. 


Fertilizers  With  Manure. 

I  live  in  a  suburb  where  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials,  except  complete  mixtures,  are  hard 
to  get.  I  can  get  stable  manure  and  hen 
manure,  but  these  1  understand  should  be 
added  to,  fertilizers  being  used  which  will 
furnish  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  What 
is  the  best  way  for  me  to  procure  these 
two  ingredients,  in  quantity  for  a  half-acre 
garden,  and  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be 
kept  for  occasional  use  from  Spring  till 
frost?  I  use  three  two-horse  loads  of  stable 
manure  per  year  and  six  barrels  of  carefully 
preserved  hen  manure.  g.  w. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  SALESMEN.  Fig.  339. 

They  have  little  or  no  meat  and  are  far 
better  for  it.  They  run  all  day  through 
the  dust,  and  at  night  wash  it  off  and 
rest  for  another  round.  Now  and  then 
I  meet  people  who  say  that  children  are 
a  nuisance  and  bother — nothing  else. 
Those  people  put  the  blame  all  on  the 
children.  They  are  wrong,  for  the 
trouble  is  in  themselves — not  in  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  college  boy  seems  to  have 
hit  a  place  where  they  give  him  a  prac¬ 
tical  course.  He  gets  up  early  and  stays 
at  it  late,  with  no  time  to  dream  in  be¬ 
tween.  That  is  good.  The  Northern 
growing  season  is  short  and  no  man  can 
hope  to  make  farming  pay  unless  he 
gets  up  with  the  sun  and  stays  right 
with  him.  Science  may  change  many 
things  from  farming  to  agriculture  but 
the  foundation  of  it  all  will  be  labor — 
good  hours  and  good  measure. 


The  manures  are  relatively  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  require  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
-.o  produce  the  best  vegetables.  For  the 
quantity  you  mention  we  should  buy  150 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  and  either  300 
pounds  of  fine  ground  bone  or  400  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate.  These  chmicals  may  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  and  used  that  way, 
or  the  manure  can  be  plowed  or  spaded 
under  and  the  chemicals  spread  over  the 
ground  or  along  the  rows. 


Horses,  .$150  to  $250 ;  new  milch  cows, 
$45  to  $75 ;  Spring  milkers,  $25  to  $45 ; 
yearlings,  $15  to  $30  :  fat  calves,  live,  nine 
cents  per  pound;  hogs,  live,  7%  cents; 
fowls,  live,  12%  cents.  Hay,  last  year's, 
$20  per  ton.  Wheat,  $1.10  per  bushel : 
corn,  85  cents ;  oats,  45  cents.  Eggs.  22  j 
cents;  butter,  30  cents.  Milk  at  statiou. 
$1.17  per  100  pounds.  c.  i,.  -ii. 

Cato,  N.  J. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Has  More  Uses 
Around  the  Farm 
Than  a  Sewing 
Machine  in  the 
House 


DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 


JUSES  LESS  GASOLENE 
FURNISHES  MORE  POWER 

Than  Any  Other  Farm  Engine 

In  five  minutes  we  can  convince  any  fair 
minded  man  that  he  cannot  afford  to  run  his 
farm  another  month  without  a  Deyo  Engine. 

Just  write  today  for  facts  that  will  open  your 
eyes  on  the  engine  question,  and  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 


Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton, N.Y1 

S.  Woodhouso,  1.S9-191-195  Water  St.,*\4V 
Kendall  &  Whittier,  Portlaud,  Maine 

M.  Hough.  402  W.  ‘Jth  A vc., Columbus, Ohio* 


Or  Our  Factory 
Sales  Agents 


'  Kei 
!i>. 


Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 


Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
tacts. 


Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — therejs  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 
Jack 

2  H.  P.  Engine  . 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren,  Pa. 


Have  Abundant  Water  Supply 

Water  delivered  any  height  and  dis¬ 
tance,  if  you  have  a  flowing  spring  or 
small  stream,  by  installing  an  Aqaaram 
Engine.  Works  Automatically.  Con¬ 
stant  flow.  No  running  expenses. 

Send  for  Catalogue  J 

AQUARAM  ENGINE  COMPANY 
221  Fulton  St..  New  York  City 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 


75o.  per  100,  or  810.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Asbville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  “How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pure;  tree  ol  weeds;  vigorous; 
hardy.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  ata- 
tions.  8old  on  approval.  Will  grow  on 
your  land.  Big  money-maker.  Free 
samples  and  cultural  instructions. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  C0„ 

Box  JG  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Three  Excellent  Books 

Swine  in  America  desfriSion^^breedi! 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $3.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  Yhe^s  t?n  7a  ""d 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price.. $1.50 

TL_  Hnrcp  t»y  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
1  lie  nurse  WOrk  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.35 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bu  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mulching/ — We  spent  July  6  fixing 
our  latest  planted  apple  orchard.  This 
is  a  field  of  some  300  McIntosh  and 
Wealthy,  planted  in  May.  The  field  is 
one  of  our  old  “loafer  fields” — formerly 
grown  up  to  brush  and  briers.  It  was 
cut  off  and  burned  and  given  rough  cul¬ 
ture  in  corn.  Last  year  we  seeded  oats 
and  followed  with  buckwheat  and  Alsike 
clover  and  volunteer  buckwheat.  The 
yearling  trees  were  set  20  feet  apart 
right  in  the  clover,  and  were  not  touched 
until  July  6.  Then  we  loosened  the 
soil  around  each  tree  with  a  hoe,  cut 
the  clover  with  the  mower  and  trimmed 
along  the  rows  with  a  scythe.  Then  all 
the  clover  was  raked  up  and  piled 
around  the  little  trees.  It  made  a  small 
haycock  for  some  of  them,  and  in  a 
year  of  high  hay  prices  you  hate  to 
leave  it  there.  But  the  trees  need  it. 
This  field  is  at  the  back  of  the  farm — 
unhand}'  to  get  at,  and  so  we  feed  the 
hay  to  the  trees  rather  than  to  the  barn 
stock.  The  trees  have  made  fair 
growth,  and  by  Fall  will  be  in  good 
condition.  You  will  see  that  such  cul¬ 
ture  requires  but  little  labor.  I  will 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

fag  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  30  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  PIshkill-on-Hudson,  New  York, 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  9-I0-II-I2-I3-I4, 1912 


Dept.  A — Horses  J' 
“  B— Cattle  I 


ENTRIES  CLOSE 

Dept.  G—  Dairy  Products 
“  H — Fruits 


C — Sheep  h  Aug".  12 

D — Swine 
IE — Poultry  J 

F — Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  Sept.  9 


I — Flowers 
J— Farm  Produce 
K — Domestic 


Aug.  24 
Aug.  31 


WRITE  FOR  PRIZE  LIST  AND  BECOME  AN  EXHIBITOR  AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIR 


■n 


1912. 


THE  RDRAIi  NEW-VOEKER 
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Ruralisms 


FASCIATED  APPLE  SHOOT. 

The  accompanying  photograph,  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  340,  shows  an  unusual 
case  of  fasciation,  or  abnormal,  flat¬ 
tened  growth  in  an  apple  shoot.  The 
shoot  grew  at  the  base  of  an  injured 


FASCIATED  APPLE  SHOOT.  Fig.  340. 

tree  and  is  about  30  inches  in  length. 
This  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  best  known 
explanation  is  that  it  is  the  odd  effect 
occasionally  produced  by  an  excess  of 
food.  W.  G.  BRIERLEY. 

Wash.  Agrl.  College.  • 


SUPPORT  FOR  TOMATOES. 

Fig.  341  shows  a  tomato  support  that 
I  have  used  several  seasons  with  much 
satisfaction,  as  it  takes  so  little  time  and 
trouble  to  place  it,  and  performs  its 
office  so  perfectly.  All  that  is  required 
is  three  stakes  2l/2  feet  long  and  one 
inch  or  more  square,  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  notch  cut  on  one  side  at  the 
other,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  hoop 


up,  and  two  barrel  hoops  of  different 
sizes;  a  sugar  barrel  hoop  and  a  flour 
barrel  hoop  work  well,  or  hoops  from 
end  and  middle  of  flour  barrel.  Drive 
the  three  stakes  on  a  slant  on  a  circle 
around  base  of  plant  as  much  smaller 
than  the  smaller  hoop’s  diameter,  as  the 
difference  in  diameter  of  the  two  hoops. 
Place  the  larger  hoop  in  place,  in  the 
notches  on  top,  and  then  press  in  the 
smaller  one  till  all  is  taut.  At  end  of 
season  I  make  a  bundle  of  all  the  stakes, 
and  another  of  the  hoops,  and  hang  up 
out  of  the  way  till  wanted  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  Mine  have  been  used  five  seasons, 
and  are  still  good.  henry  c.  little. 
Massachusetts. 


Horticultural  Briefs. 

A  special  report  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture  tolls  of  an  English  tomato  crop 
raised  last  year  which  amounted  to  600 
tons  on  20  acres,  an  average  yield  of  30 
tons  an  acre.  Under  what  is  known  as  the 
French  system  of  intensive  culture,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  states  that  there  are 
about  50  truck  farms  in  England  on  which 
‘A™  is  conservatively  estimated  at 

*500,  or  about  .$2500  an  acre. 

A  new  fruit  exhibited  in  England  is 
called  the  newberry.  It  is  described  as  a 
toss  between  the  loganberry  and  raspberry, 
having  raspberry  flavor,  but  no  core;  it  is 
arger  in  size  than  either  of  the  parent 
fruits. 


Setting  Plum  Sprouts. 

8.  Kenton,  Mich. — I  wish  to  know 
whether  sprouts  from  plum  tree  (Wyant 
and  Do  Soto)  are  good  to  set  out  for  trees 
to  fruit  on.  I  think  they  are  native  plums. 
Please  name  three  good  hardy  plums. 

Ans. — It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
sprouts  from  the  plum  trees  mentioned 
are  from  some  kind  of  seedlings  that 
are  of  little  or  no  value  for  their  fruit. 
Nurserymen  often  propagate  them  on 
the  Myrobalan,  which  is  a  species  from 
Europe  that  makes  an  excellent  stock,, 
has  small  and  bitter  fruit,  but  does  not 
sprout  much  from  the  roots.  The  na¬ 
tive  American  plums  are  much  given  to 
this  latter  fault  and  are,  therefore, 
rarely  used  for  this  purpose.  Wyant 
and  De  Soto  are  both  varieties  of  this 
class,  but  bear  fruit  of  superior  value 
and  are  budded  on  inferior  stocks, 
usually  the  Myrobalan. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Trimming  Off  Strawberry  Plants. 

IF.  P.  N.,  Cliardon,  0. — In  renewing  old 
strawberry  beds,  if  the  plants  are  green  and 
growing,  and  sending  out  strong  runners,  do 
the  tops  need  to  be  cut  off  to  produce  bear¬ 
ing  crowns  for  next  year’s  fruiting?  Is 
there  any  scientific  reason  for  cutting  off 
the  tops  after  fruiting? 

Ans. — We  should  cut  the  tops  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  much  like  pruning  a  tree^ 
to  stimulate  wood  growth.  When  wood* 
or  vine  is  cut  back  Nature  starts  in  to 
repair  the  damage  by  driving  out  clean 
new  wood,  and  this  stimulates  the  entire 
tree  or  plant.  We  see  what  happens 
when  an  old  tree  is  “dishorned”  or  cut 
back.  A  new  and  much  stronger  top  is 
forced  out.  Another  reason  for  clip¬ 
ping  is  that  the  stems  and  foliage  carry 
many  disease  germs  or  eggs  or  young 
insects.  Cutting  and  burning  or  carry¬ 
ing  the  clippings  away  clears  these  out. 

Doctoring  the  Apple  Trees. 

E.  M.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — -I  have 
about  30  large  old  Baldwin  apple  trees 
which  I  wish  to  preserve,  as  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  decorative  as  shade  trees  in 
a  meadow.  I  have  recently  noticed  a  few 
dead  branches.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
pruning  and  cultivating  done,  but  having 
had  sad  experience  with  "tree  experts”  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  get  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  for  them.  The  sod  grows  thick 
around  the  roots.  Should  that  be  cut  away? 
What  is  the  proper  time  for  pruning?  I 
do  not  want  to  change  the  appearance  or 
shape  of  the  trees,  only  wish  to  keep  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  now  are.  I 
do  not  wish  to  cultivate  the  orchard, 
merely  cultivate  near  trees  or  at  roots  of 
trees. 

We  should  have  the  sod  dug  up  in 
a  space  about  four  feet  out  from  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Let  it  be  dug  over 
and  the  sod  well  chopped  up.  Then 
either  put  on  a  thick  coat  of  good  ma¬ 
nure  as  far  out  around  the  trees  as 
the  branches  extend,  or  scatter  10  or 
12  pounds  of  some  high-grade  fruit  fer¬ 
tilizer  over  the  same  area.  Cut  the 
grass  and  let  it  remain  on  the  ground 
under  the  trees.  During  late  Winter 
cut  the  dead  branches  off  far  enough 
back  so  as  to  take  two  or  three  inches 
of  live  wood.  Have  the  stubs  of  these 
cuts  painted  with  some  good  lead  and 
oil  paint.  The  trees  probably  need  ■ 
spraying.  This  should  be  done  with  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture  next  March  or 
April. 

Troubles  of  Plums. 

IF.  8.  R.,  Ridgefield,  Conn. — Why  do 

plums  shrink  up  and  fall  from  the  tree  long 
before  they  have  even  attained  half  size? 
My  plum  trees  have  been  carefully  attended 
to,  cultivated,  etc.,  but  for  the  second  year 
in  succession,  on  Lombard  trees,  the  fruit, 
that  set  well,  has  quite  failed.  The  soil 
is  sandy  loam ;  one  of  these  trees,  seven 
years  old,  is  in  my  chicken  yard. 

Ans. — Several  factors  may  cause 
plums  to  fall  from,  the  trees  before  they 
are  half  grown.  When  the  blooms  of 
the  plum  are  not  properly  pollinated,  the 
fruit  sets,  but  begins  to  fall  from  the 
twigs  before  it  is  much  larger  than  a 
green  pea.  The  plum  curculio  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  time  the  petals 
have  fallen  from  the  blooms,  and  when 
the  plums  arc  about  the  size  of  a  green 
pea  it  commences  feeding  and  egg-lay¬ 
ing  upon  them.  These  egg-laying  punc¬ 
tures  can  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
observer  by  the  crescent-shaped  cuts  or 
stings  in  the  fruits.  Affected  fruits  will 
commonly  fall  early  in  June,  before 
they  are  larger  than  walnuts,  and  when 
the  larvae  of  the  curculio  have  done 
considerable  feeding  at  the  pit.  The 
fungus  disease,  known  as  brown  rot, 
may  also  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
fruit  in  early  Summer.  This  disease 
causes  the  decay  of  the  small  fruits,  on 
the  tree,  to  which  they  sometimes  cling 
for  a  considerable  time  in  a  dried  up 
condition.  Plums  which  are  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  curculio  are  also  most 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  brown  rot. 
By  noting  the  behavior  of  your  plum 
trees  closely  you  can  probably  deter¬ 
mine  which  one  of  the  three  troubles  is 
the  cause  of  the  falling  of  the  plums 


from  your  trees.  If  it  is  caused  by  the 
curculio  and  brown  rot,  the  trees  should 
be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  and 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  In  fact,  this  is 
a  practice  to  be  recommended  in  any 
case.  To  be  effective,  the  first  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  applied  just  after  the 
petals  have  fallen  from  the  blooms,  and 
a  second  spraying  when  the  plums  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  green  pea, 
with  a  third  spraying  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  only,  applied  three  weeks 
after  the  second  spraying. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


STEEL  ROOFING  *125  per  m 

.Greatest  Roofing  offer  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  New.  high  grade,  durable 
Steel  Corrugated  Roofing,  <g  -«  25 
22  in.  x  24  in.  Ter  100  sq.ft.  »  — 
When  ordering  this  lot  mention  7. 
Ad-700.  This  price  is  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Freight  Paid  Prices 


Wo  can  furnish  Roofing  and  Siding 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  best. 

Write  for  our  prices  on 

Galvanized  Roofing  at  •cu"’ 

ASK  FOR  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG  - 

Valuable  information  on  Ceiling,  Siding*  Roofing 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  Dept.,  J37 ,  Chicago 


The  Ground-Cherry  Seed-Moth. 

I  am  very  fond  of  husk  tomatoes  but  find 
it  very  difficult  to  raise  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  my  needs.  We  have  no  1 
trouble  iu  bringing  the  plants  to  maturity,  1 
and  they  are  usually  loaded  with  fruit, 
but  the  fruit  is  eaten  inside  the  husk  by 
worms — the  larvte  of  some  insect.  I)o  ybu  , 
know  of  any  remedy  for  this  trouble?  I  1 
do  not  see  how  spraying  could  bring  relief. 
This  region  abounds  in  wild  husk  toma-  ' 
toes  iu  which  the  insect  mentioned  above 
works  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  cultivated 
varieties.  It  would  be  of  no  use  therefore  . 
to  move  the  plants  from  place  to  place. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  w.  h.  l. 

The  insect  infesting  the  husk  tomato, 
referred  to  in  the  accompanying  letter,  is 
undoubtedly  what  is  known  as  the  ground- 
cherry  seed-moth.  Unfortunately,  wild 
ground  cherries  or  husk  tomatoes,  are  us¬ 
ually  badly  infested  with  the  small  larvie 
of  this  moth,  aud  thus  serve  as  breeding 
grounds  for  the  insect.  The  small  cater¬ 
pillars  live  within  the  berries  and,  of 
course,  finally  destroy  the  fruit.  When 
full  grown  they  form  a  cocoon  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end  of  the  berry  and  there  change  to  i 
the  pupai.  The  moths  seem  to  appear  dur- 
iug  the  latter  part  of  September  and  first 
part  of  October.  Probably  the  moths  win¬ 
ter  over  in  some  secluded  nook,  aud  the  i 
next  Spring  lay  their  eggs  where  the  cater¬ 
pillars  can  find  their  favorite  food.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  pest  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  a  minute  wasp-like  parasite  that  aids 
somewhat  in  keeping  it  down.  A  certain 
fungus  has  also  been  found  to  kill  the  pupae 
in  the  cocoons  aud  prevent  the  moth  from 
emerging.  It  is  a  difficult  pest  to  control 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  infests  the  wild 
plants,  aud  if  allowed  to  develop  on  them 
will,  of  course,  attack  the  cultivated  oues 
in  the  vicinity.  If  the  cultivated  ones  were 
the  ouly  plants  growing  in  the  locality  it 
could  be  controlled  by  picking  off  the  in¬ 
fested  berries  in  August  or  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  either  burying  them  or  feeding  them 
to  hogs.  If  this  were  done  thoroughly  one 
year,  the  following  year  there  would  be  no 
moths  to  reinfest  the  crop.  It  is  possible 
that  a  thorough  spraying  of  the  plants  just 
after  the  blossoms  fall  with  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  2%  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water  would  give  some  protection.  Par¬ 
ticular  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
poison  into  the  calyx  cup  at  the  blossom 
end  of  the  berry,  where  the  small  caterpillar 
would  get  it  in  his  first  meal. 


D  !  II  Dr  Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
nl  III  I  Ip  r(  cuts  11,1,1  throws  in  piles  on  harvester 
UNI  IJ  LI  a  ovwinrows.  Jlan  and  horse  cuts  ami 
.  1 1  1  »  1  ®  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 

in  every  State.  Price  *20.00.  W.  II.  BUXTON.  of  Johns¬ 
town.  Ohio,  writes:  “The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you 
claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in  labor 
Inst,  year’s  corn  cutting:.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make 
4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock,”  Testimonials  and  catalog 
free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO., _ SAUNA,  KANSAS 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Fullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Free.  Agents 
wanted.  C.D.BEN>  ETT  &  CO.,  Westerville.  Ohio. 

EXTENTS 


that  Pay.  $427,530  made  by  cli" 
ents.  2  Books— "What  &  How 

. _ . _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents’  &  lX2-p.  Guido  Free  I  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 

Sound... 3 — 4 — 5  Cents 
Torn . 2—3—4  Cents 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


Late  Seeding. — In  your  reply  to  Maine 
correspondent  you  suggest  that  October  is 
too  late  to  sow  grass  seed.  Here  in  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  have  a  way  of  sowing  Tim- 
other  any  time  up  to  Winter.  Sometimes  it 
is  sown  after  the  late  potatoes  are  dug.  One 
of  our  neighbors  seeded  a  piece  in  No¬ 
vember  last  year.  The  seed  laid  dormant 
all  Winter  and  came  on  all  right  this 
Spring.  One  farmer  tells  me  that  he  has 
good  success  in  seeding  Red  clover  in  the 
Fall  when  he  sows  his  Winter  rye,  but  as  a 
rule  most  seeding  is  probably  done  in  the 
Spring  with  oats  or  some  similar  grain  for 
a  “nurse  crop.”  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt- 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man.  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  Wo  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17G  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  COUNTRY  WOMAN  WANTED 

about  Sept.  15,  as  housekeeper,  to  cook  and  wash 
for  bachelor  owning  small  farm,  and  when  neces¬ 
sary  for  one  mail,  in  exchange  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  No  objection  to  one  boy  old  enough  to  earn 
his  hoard  by  helping  on  farm  part  of  the  time. 
Answer,  D.  G.  .J.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

"FULLY  GUARANTEED" 

ALFALMYOUR 
A  BARM? 

2D  acres  means  at  least  sixty  tons  of  feed  equal  to  a 
full  grain  ration— or  $1,000  clear  profit  if  sold  in  the 
market.  Worth  while  Isu’t  it.  Write  us  today  and 
let  us  tell  you  how,  when  and  whero  to  plant  this 
groat  forage  crop,  so  it  will  bo  a  permanent  success 
on  your  farm.  Enrich  your  corn  land  this  year  by 
planting  between  the  rows  or  in  the  hills. 

COW  PEAS— CLOVER— SOY  BEANS 
INOCULATED  WITH 

FARMOGERM  ^ 

SEED  AND  SOIL  INOCULATION 

Smd  for  Free  Book  No.  11 
IT  GIVES  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


[ 


SEED  AND  SOIL  TESTING  OUTFIT  COMPLETE,  $2 


s 


John  M.  Porterfield, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Hon.  ino.  W.  Sperow, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


C.  N.  Porterfield, 
Bunkerhiil,  W.  Va. 


James  B.  Porterfield, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


T.  H.  Porterfield, 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Want 


SEVEN  BROTHERS 

Seven  Farms 

7  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

You  know  the  six  Pi  rterfield  brothers. 
Each  operates  his  own  high  class  dairy  farm 
and  is  making  money.  You  know  of  their 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  J  no.  W.  Sperow,  retire  1 
dairyman,  member  of  legislature,  whose  wife 
wasformerly  Miss  Porterfield  Like  the  most 
successful  dairymen  everywhere,  these 
shrewd  men  selected  and  enthusiastically 
endorse 

SHARPI  FC  TUBULAR 

Cream  Separators 

They  will  use  no  other  make.  It  is  all  be¬ 
cause  Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks,  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pay  a  pro¬ 
fit  no  other  can  pay. 

When  whole  families  cast  their  solid  vote 
for  Tubulars,  you  will  wisely  do  the  same. 

free  trial?  Want  to  exchange 
one  that  pays  you  bet¬ 
ter?  Then  ask  for 


IV.  S.  Porterfield, 
Bedington,  W.  Va. 


Geo.  A.  Porterfield, 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 


Catalog  No.  153  and  get 
quick,  courteous  atten¬ 
tion. 


your  present  separator  in  part  payment  for 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  #2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
814  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertisi-ig  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  goon  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  or  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Now  look  out  for  “free  seed’’  circulars.  Of  course 
you  do  not  plant  these  seeds  now,  but  the  Congress¬ 
man  does— or  wants  to.  You  will  soon  get  letters 
asking  if  you  do  not  want  some  seeds  next  Spring. 
The  object  is  to  get  “in  touch’’  with  you,  and  put 
you  under  some  little  obligation,  so  the  Congressman 
can  ask  you  for  your  vote.  It  is  a  small  man  who 
would  either  buy  or  be  bought  with  “free  seeds.” 
Take  the  letter  and  write  on  it  that  you  do  not  want 
the  seeds,  and  do  not  want  the  man  if  he  keeps  up 
this  seeding. 

* 

No  use  shooting  at  dead  ducks.  We  expressed  our 
opinion  of  Senator  Lorimer  when  he  seemed  safely 
fixed  in  the  Senate.  Now  that  he  has  been  thrown 
out  there  is  just  one  important  thing  to  be  said.  Sen¬ 
ators  did  not  do  this  good  job  of  their  own  free  will 
or  desire.  It  was  done  by  “the  folks  at  home.”  The 
people  forced  those  Senators  to  do  their  duty.  The 
average  Senator  will  not  admit,  if  he  can  help  it,  that 
the  people  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  State — a  very  comfortable  state  of  mind 
for  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  people  reach  in 
past  the  State  and  shake  their  Senators. 

* 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  reader  asked  us  about  a  land 
company  doing  business  in  the  Southwest.  We  told 
him  frankly  that  we  knew  little  about  this  particular 
concern,  but  it  had  the  earmarks  of  a  fake.  Our 
friend  came  back  chiding  us  for  saying  such  things 
about  “honest  and  agreeable  gentlemen.”  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  let  him  alone.  Now  he  writes  a 
sad  story — he  has  been  robbed  by  land  sharks  and 
wants  to  get  back  to  “God's  country,”  even  to  work 
as  hired  man.  The  hard  old  hills  that  he  ran  from 
so  willingly  take  on  a  divine  character  since  these 
“agreeable  gentlemen”  used  the  teeth  which  were 
ready  behind  their  smile.  There  are  dozens  of  agree¬ 
able  rascals  loaded  up  with  worthless  land  in  Florida 
and  elsewhere  out  gunning  for  just  such  people. 

* 

Several  bills  before  Congress  call  for  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  in  a  new  form  of  farm  education. 
We  are  now  to  have  thousands  of  “farm  experts"  go¬ 
ing  about  from  farm  to  farm  studying  farm  problems 
and  telling  farmers  what  to  do.  This  proposition  in 
one  form  or  another,  seems  to  have  the  backing  of 
most  of  our  farm  educators,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  consult  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves!  As  ever  the  working  farmer  is  expected  to 
keep  at  work  and  let  others  try  experiments  in  the 
education  of  himself  and  his  children.  We  intend 
to  learn  if  we  can  what  sort  of  education  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  prefer.  It  is  strange,  but  whenever 
a  new  thing  is  suggested  for  a  farmer— be  it  a  new 
shirt  or  a  new  education — the  theory  is  not  to  ask 
what  he  wants,  but  to  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  have ! 

* 

During  the  past  few  months  at  least  six  different 
medicines  have  been  offered  us  for  advertising.  They 
were  “guaranteed”  to  cure  or  control  several  danger¬ 
ous  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock.  At  least  two 
of  such  diseases  are  pronounced  incurable  by  the  best 
authorities.  These  “guarantees”  read  well,  but  upon 
careful  study  we  found  that  almost  impossible  condi¬ 
tions  were  named.  We  obtained  samples  of  these 
medicines  and  had  them  analyzed.  One  was  composed 
chiefly  of  sugar  and  quinine.  Another,  as  expected, 
was  carbolic  acid  disguised  by  fragrant  oil,  and  the 
other  mostly  turpentine.  Not  one  of  these  things 


could  rank  as  a  “cure,”  though  each  was  backed  by  a 
long  string  of  “testimonials.”  We  refused  to  print 
this  advertising.  Had  the  advertisers  been  willing  to 
state  fairly  what  they  had  and  what  their  medicine 
could  do  if  directions  were  plainly  followed  no  fair 
objection  could  be  made.  But  that  would  not  answer. 
The  object  was  to  make  the  public  think  that  certain 
remarkable  things  were  “guaranteed”  while  the  pro¬ 
prietors  knew  there  was  no  legal  claim  upon  them  and 
that  their  medicine  had  no  extra  merit.  The  propri¬ 
etors  tell  us  they  have  no  trouble  in  selling  what  they 
want  through  the  farm  papers !  One  of  them  offers 
the  following  remarkable  “proof”: 

1  have  a  herd  of  about  5,000  hogs,  and  every  animal 
that  is  three  months  old  or  older  I  consider  cholera  proof, 
and  have  no  hesitancy  in  offering  this  class  of  stock  with 
my  guarantee  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  representation. 

Just  read  that  over  and  see  what  there  is  to  it! 
This  gentleman  is  surprised  that  there  should  be  any 
question  about  his  advertising.  This  is  a  year  of  sur¬ 
prises  anyway.  We  hope  to  contribute  a  few  more  to 
those  who  think  they  can  advertise  any  proposition 
so  long  as  they  have  the  price. 

* 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  horticultural  field 
meeting  at  Hope  Farm  was  the  automobile  service. 
The  modern  car  is  eating  up  space  and  multiplying 
the  zone  which  contributes  to  such  gatherings.  Sev¬ 
eral  parties  drove  over  75  miles — able  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  reach  home  for  bed.  A  dozen  years  ago 
about  eight  miles  would  have  been  the  limit  with 
carriages  over  the  rougher  roads.  Now,  with  smooth 
roads  and  powerful  cars,  a  50-mile  trip  is  no  more 
of  a  problem  than  a  two-mile  walk  in  other  days. 
This  ease  and  speed  of  traveling  has  greatly  changed 
the  character  of  these  meetings  and  for  the  better. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  advantage  in 
bringing  country  people  together  where  they  may 
see  their  fellows  and  talk  with  them.  In  a  way  the 
motor  car  is  changing  country  society  by  making  it 
easier  for  people  to  assemble  and  form  the  habit  of 
getting  together. 

* 

You  remember  that  two  years  ago  great  claims  were 
made  for  lime-sulphur  as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  our 
good  old  friend  Bordeaux  would  become  a  “back 
number.”  Time  tests  all  things.  It  is  true  that  for 
many  fruit  diseases  lime-sulphur  has  superseded  Bor¬ 
deaux.  With  arsenic  in  some  form  added  the  lime- 
sulphur  becomes  about  as  near  a  “cure-all”  for  tree 
troubles  as  we  have  yet  found.  But  what  about  pota¬ 
toes?  That  is  the  question  now  most  commonly 
asked.  Wherever  potato  blight  prevails  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  a  full  crop  without  spraying.  Will  lime- 
sulphur  equal  Bordeaux  for  this  treatment?  The 
best  answer  we  have  found  is  the  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
Experiment  Station  : 

The  results  indicate  plainly  that  neither  lead  benzoate 
nor  lime-sulphur  can  be  profitably  substituted  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  in  spraying  potatoes.  Both  lack  the  stimu¬ 
lative  influence  possessed  by  Bordeaux  while  lime-sulphur 
also  dwarfs  the  plants  and  lowers  the  yield. 

We  believe  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
You  may  if  you  like  call  Bordeaux  a  back  number  for 
the  orchard,  but  it  sits  on  a  front  seat  in  the  potato 
field. 

* 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  rates  on  express  traffic, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  applied  thereto,  established 
by  the  express  company  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  railway  company,  and  that  the 
express  company  shall  furnish  to  the  railway  company, 
when  requested,  copies  of  tariffs  in  force  on  the  line's  of 
the  railway  company  during  the  term  of  this  agreemnt.  it 
being  understood  that  no  express  rate  shall  be  made  which 
shall  be  less  than  two  and  one-quarter  times  the  freight 
tariff  rates  on  such  traffic,  and  that,  unless  compelled  by 
law,  no  less  rate  shall  be  charged  on  any  article  carried  by 
the  express  company  without  the  approval  of  the  freight 
traffic  department  of  the  railway  company  first  having 
been  obtained. 

That  is  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  as  part  of  a  contract  between  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  R.  R.  and  the  U.  S.  Express  Co.  The  other 
railroads  make  somewhat  similar  contracts  with  the 
express  companies— compelling  them  to  charge  from 
150  to  200  per  cent  of  the  usual  freight  rate  and  pay 
back  to  the  railroad  about  half  of  their  tolls.  This 
is  printed  to  show  that  those  contracts  give  the  rail¬ 
roads  practical  control  of  express  rates.  We  want 
our  readers  to  realize  the  size  of  the  job  of  trying 
to  obtain  a  fair  parcels  post.  Not  only  the  express 
companies  but  the  railroads  are  opposed  to  it,  for 
such  a  privilege  as  the  people  of  England  or  Germany 
enjoy  would  compel  these  robbers  to  give  back  some 
of  their  spoils.  Not  only  do  the  railroads  and  the 
express  companies  work  together,  but  they  are  tied 
together  by  stocks  and  bonds.  The  directors  of  the 
Adams  Express  Co.,  seven  men,  own  together  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  .stock.  No  member  of 


this  directory  can  be  removed  without  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  stock.  One  of  these  directors  is  also 
a  director  in  17  different  railroads — another  is  di¬ 
rector  in  25  railroad  companies.  This  man  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  and  of  the  Colorado 
Southern.  The  Adams  Express  pays  to  those  two 
railroads  5 7l/z  per  cent  of  the  business  done  on  these 
lines !  The  stocks  and  bonds  are  so  mixed  up  that  the 
directors  of  express  companies  turn  around  and  make 
contracts  with  themselves  as  railroad  directors.  This 
thing  has  gone  on  for  years,  but  the  shame  and  injury 
of  it  have  been  obscured  by  the  shouting  over  small 
and  worn-out  issues.  It  has  been  as  harmless  as  beat¬ 
ing  a  tin  pan  to  shout  about  these  other  issues,  but 
courage  of  the  rarest  sort  has  been  required  to  attack 
the  nest  of  “graft”  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  revealed.  Senator  LaFollette,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  truly  consistent  in  this  conflict. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  seen  for  years  what  the  fight  for 
parcels  post  would  ultimately  lead  to  and  the  possibil¬ 
ities  must  now  be  clear  to  all. 

* 

When  the  famous  seedless  apple  scheme  was  floated 
some  years  ago  the  promoters  tried  a  familiar  trick  to 
obtain  respectability.  Officers  of  a  number  of  banks 
were  interested  and  when  the  “literature”  was  put 
out  the  names  of  these  bankers  gave  a  gold  backing 
to  the  crazy  scheme!  These  bankers  had  no  money 
in  the  enterprise,  hut  had  the  stock  been  sold  freely 
they  would  no  doubt  have  accepted  their  share  of  the 
“profits.”  When  the  scheme  blew  up  of  course  these 
hankers  were  not  responsible.  They  do  things  some¬ 
what  differently  in  Germany.  Stock  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  company  was  offered  and  sold.  This  company 
failed,  but  shareholders  sued  a  bank  which  had  made 
a  statement  about  the  defunct  company.  These  share¬ 
holders  claimed  they  would  not  have  bought  the  stock 
had  the  bank  not  issued  such  a  statement  or  lent  its 
name  to  the  scheme.  The  German  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  this  against  the  bank  and  compelled  it  to  pay 
the  claim  in  full.  It  said: 

If  the  prospectus,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  shares 
or  bonds  get  the  privilege  of  being  pushed  and  quoted  on 
the  stock  sheet  of  the  Bourse,  contains  statements  which 
are  incorrect,  then  the  parties  from  whom  the  prospectus 
emanated  or  they  that  circulated  it  are  liable  for  the  dam¬ 
ages  incurred  by  the  persons  who  purchased  the  securities 
(stocks  and  bonds),  provided  the  parties  knew  of  the  in¬ 
correctness  or  might  have  known  such  if  they  had  not 
been  guilty  of  negligence.  Their  liability  exists  in  an  equal 
degree  when  the  prospectus  is  incomplete  in  consequence 
of  omitting  to  state  important  facts  if  this  omission  has 
been  knowingly  made  with  the  fraudulent  purpose  to  with¬ 
hold  essential  matters. 

This  is  not  only  “blue  sky”  but  clear  water.  This 
scheme  of  lending  so-called  respectable  names  as  a 
bait  for  suckers  is  a  crime.  Those  who  do  it  should 
have  the  respect  wiped  off  their  names  and  be  made 
to  pay  the  damage. 


BREVITIES. 

No  filth,  no  flies. 

Keep  the  cover  crop  in  mind. 

IIe  gets  up  early  and  stays  up  late  who  makes  the 
crooks  and  fakes  walk  straight. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany  last  year  was 
23  pounds  per  capita.  Yet  a  German  farm  laborer  expects 
meat  three  times  a  day. 

Abe  Martin  of  Indiana  wisely  observes  that  “One  way 
t’  reduce  th’  cost  o’  existin’  is  t’  stand  where  you  kin 
get  a  full,  unobstructed  view  o’  th’  scales.” 

Try  a  little  mulching.  Cut  the  weeds  and  trash  along 
the  fence  row's — or  wherever  found — and  pile  around  a 
few  trees.  Watch  them  and  you  will  become  a  mulcher. 

Fleabite  is  a  most  frequent  form  of  inoculation  with 
lubonie  plague,  which  gives  another  reason,  apart  from 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  for  taking  strenuous  measures 
against  any  flea  infestation. 

Where  “the  grasshopper  is  a  burden  poison  them  w'ith 
the  “Criddle  mixture.”  This  is  made  by  mixing  one  pound 
of  Paris  green  with  one-half  barrel  of  horse  droppings, 
adding  one  pound  of  salt  if  the  material  is  not  fresh. 

The  Indianapolis  News  says  that  Indiana  fishermen  hook 
carp  with  the  pith  of  a  young  cornstalk  for  bait,  fre¬ 
quently  landing  fish  weighing  10  to  15  pounds.  The  corn 
pith,  slipped  on  a  hook,  resembles  a  huge  worm,  and  the 
unintellectual  carp  takes  it  readily,  though  other  fish  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  finds  that  “large  ap¬ 
plications  of  fertilizers  show'ed  a  lasting  effect  comparable 
to  that  of  manure.”  The  old  western  argument  against 
fertilizers  wms  that  they  did  not  last  more  than  one  year ! 

The  villainous  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  regarded  as  the 
distributor  of  cucumber  wilt,  a  bacterial  disease  that  clogs 
and  destroys  the  sap  tubes  of  the  leaf  and  stem.  The 
only  methods  of  controlling  the  wilt  are  to  gather  and 
destroy  the  wilted  leaves  and  plants,  and  to  control  the 
beetle. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  a  motorist  near  St.  Cath¬ 
erines.  Out.,  recently  struck  a  cow,  injuring  the  animal  so 
that  it  had  to  be  killed.  Then  the  motorist  paid  the 
farmer  $75,  the  price  demanded,  asked  for  assistance  in 
bleeding  the  carcass,  and  sold  it  to  a  local  botcher  for 
$S5.  thus  proving  that  careless  driving  is  no  proof  of  lack 
of  business  ability. 
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THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  oL*  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  auout  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES  CORNERED. 

For  the  past  few  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
shown  repeatedly  how  the  express  companies 
are  robbing  the  people.  Starting  with  a 
carpet  hag  carried  by  a  man  who  traveled 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  the  express 
business  has  grown  so  that  last  year  the 
total  business  amounted  to  $169,000,000. 
In  some  cases  these  companies  have  fig¬ 
ured  a  profit  of  over  500  per  cent  on  the 
actual  amount  of  money  invested. 

Wind  and  Water. — Unlike  most  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  express  companies  have  very 
small  actual  assets.  They  do  not  own  cars 
or  railroads,  and  they  pay  to  the  railroads 
about  half  of  what  they  pick  up  from  the 
public.  Their  chief  tangible  assets  arc  horses, 
wagons,  furniture,  and  the  few  buildings 
which  they  have  erected  in  the  larger 
towns.  Iii  addition  to  this  their  money 
is  largely  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
most  of  these  being  in  railroad  companies, 
or  other  express  companies.  Every  dollar 
of  this  money  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
public  in  exchange  for  a  poor  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  service.  There  is  hardly  a  family 
in  the  United  States  that  has  not  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  express  service 
both  in  exorbitant  rates  and  aggravating 
delays.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  finally  took  hold  of  this  matter,  and 
made  a  thorough  investigation  running  over 
three  years.  They  examined  and  compared 
over  600.000  different  express  rates,  and 
millions  of  way  bills  and  receipts.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Commission  recommends  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  treatment  of  the  companies,  some¬ 
thing  which  should  have  been  doue  years 
ago.  In  order  to  understand  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  this  express  business  we  must 
know  how  the  railroads  are  interested. 

Railroad  Contracts. — The  express  busi¬ 
ness  is  divided  up  among  13  companies 
which  have  slowly  consolidated  and  frozen 
out  the  smaller  concerns.  These  companies 
do  not  own  cars  or  railroads  of  their  own, 
hut  they  make  a  contract  with  the  largo 
railroad  companies,  a  sample  of  which  is 
given  on  page  816.  These  contracts  com¬ 
pel  the  express  companies  to  levy  a  rate 
which  shall  be  twice  the  tariff  of  the  rail¬ 
way  freight  rates,  and  tbe  express  com¬ 
panies  pay  over  to  the  railroads  one-half 
(more  or  less)  of  this  sum.  Thus  the 
railroad  companies  get  their  full  price  and 
divide  up  with  the  express  companies,  and 
under  such  an  agreement  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  chance  for  competition  or  for  a 
reduction  of  rates. 

Simplified  Rates. — There  are  many 
complaints  about  the  express  business,  some 
of  which  are  worse  than  others.  First  of 
all,  no  agent  seemed  to  know  just  what 
the  rate  should  be  to  a  distant  point.  You 
paid  what  he  said  in  case  the  package  was 
prepaid,  and  the  chances  were  good  that  at 
the  other  end  another  charge  would  be 
made.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  have 
this  money  returned.  To  overcome  this  the 
Commission  rules  that  hereafter,  the  United 
States  is  to  be  divided  into  blocks  ;  each  of 
these  will  he  about  50  miles  square  ;  that  is 
one  degree  of  longitude  iu  length,  and  one 
degree  of  latitude  in  width.  All  the  ex¬ 
press  stations  inside  of  one  of  these  blocks 
will  have  the  same  rate  to  any  station  in 
any  other  block,  and  a  man  sending  an 
express  package  say  from  Syracuse,  NT.  1'., 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  know  the  rate  be¬ 
tween  his  block,  and  the  Harrisburg  block, 
aud  no  other  can  be  made. 

Double  Charging. — To  overcome  the  nui¬ 
sance  of  double  charging,  the  Commission 
will  compel  the  express  companies  to  show 
different  colored  labels.  If  the  charges  are 
paid  in  advance,  a  yellow  label  must  be 
used,  and  this  would  he  evidence  that  noth¬ 
ing  more  could  be  collected.  If  a  white 
label  is  used,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
charges  have  not  been  paid,  and  if  no  label 
at  all  is  put  on,  the  package  must  be 
delivered  without  charge,  and  the  express 
company  is  responsible  for  the  mistake. 

Direct  Routes. — Another  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  and  a  just  one,  is  the  nuisance  of 
shipping  packages  in  the  most  roundabout 
way  so  as  to  make  an  exorbitant  charge, 
and  give  different  companies  a  large  piece 
of  the  pie.  The  Commission  orders  that 
this  must  be  stopped.  The  package  must 
now  go  by  the  most  direct  route,  and  a 
shipper  has  the  right  to  say  which  way  it 
shall  go.  This  would  be  one  of  the  best 
things  connected  with  the  reform,  because 
this  habit  of  shipping  in  a  roundabout  way 
in  order  to  obtain  a  double  rate  has  led 
not  only  to  a  loss  of  money,  but  to  the  loss 
of  goods.  These  are  the  most  important 
reforms  demanded  by  the  Commission,  but 
there  are  others  which  fit  in  with  them. 
For  instance  there  have  been  many  cases 
where  a  package  sent  to  a  distant  office  lias 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  weeks  or  months 
in  storage  with  little  effort  to  notify  the 
owner  to  come  and  get  the  goods.  Under 
the  Commission’s  rule  the  express  com¬ 
panies  are  obliged  to  name  the  office  where 
they  will  take  up  and  deliver  the  goods, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  extend  this 
service  in  the  future. 

Lower  Rates. — A  reform  in  rates  is  also 
ordered,  the  reduction  being  largely  upon 
the  smaller  packages.  For  example,  the 
present  rate  on  a  five-pound  pael*age  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  35  cents;  the 
Commission  will  reduce  this  to  23  cents. 
The  present  rate  on  a  10-pound  package 
between  New  York  and  Boston  is  45  cents  ; 
under  the  new  rate  this  will  be  28  cents. 

It  costs  at  present  75  cents  to  send  a 
25-pound  package  from  New  Y’ork  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  ;  under  the  new  rate  this  will  be  52 
cents,  while  the  rate  on  a  100-pound  pack¬ 
age  will  remain  very  much  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  longer  shipments.  The  local 
rates  within  25  or  50  miles,  and  the  towns 
or  cities,  will  be  reduced  30  per  cent  or 
more  on  the  smaller  packages,  and  this 
will  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  business 
between  farmers  and  consumers  in  the  city, 
as  has  been  the  case  iu  Europe  and  England 
with  parcel  post,  in  fact  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  rates  has  been  devised  largely  with 
this  end  in  view.  Tt  was  found  under  the 
old  system  that  the  rates  had  apparently 
been  arranged  to  make  the  shipping  of 
small  packages  as  expensive  as  possible, 
and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  commission 
men  and  middlemen  by  giving  a  compara¬ 


tively  cheaper  rate  for  the  larger  packages. 
This  of  course  discriminated  against  the 
direct  trade  between  the  farmer  aud  city 
consumer. 

Fight  It  Out.- — There  are  many  details 
about  this  which  should  be  explained,  and 
we  shall  sec  that  they  are  made  clear 
through  the  Summer.  It  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  is  merely  an  order  compell¬ 
ing  the  express  compauies  to  show  cause 
why  these  new  rates  and  rules  should  not 
go  into  effect.  They  will  have  until  the 
sixth  of  October  to  show  such  cause  if  they 
can.  hut  the  facts  against  them  are  so  clear 
that  is  is  doubtful  if  they  try  anything  of 
the  sort.  How  tli is  change  in  express  rates 
will  affect  the  parcels  post  legislation  is 
something  of  a  problem.  Unquestionably, 
the  tremendous  fight  for  parcels  post  has 
aroused  public  attention  and  led  to  this 
order.  Without  this  battle,  a  reform  of  the 
express  companies  would  have  been  held 
back  for  25  years  more,  but  probably  the 
exposure  of  this  extortionate  express  prop¬ 
osition  will  make  the  American  people  more 
convinced  that  they  should  run  their  own 
express  business,  aud  this  will  probably 
lead  to  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  Lewis 
bill  for  buying  up  the  express  property. 


EVENTS  OF  ThE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Three  men  were  killed  and 
two  score  persons  injured  in  a  wreck  ou  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  at  Grand  Lake,  Nova 
Scotia,  July  10,  when  the  engine  of  the 
Maritime  Express  left  the  track  and  plunged 
down  <in  embankment  into  the  lake,  dragging 
with  it  the  mail  and  express  car  and  piling 
the  baggage  cars  up  ou  the  track.  The 
wreck  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by 
a  defect  in  the  engine.  The  track  was  ap¬ 
parently  all  right.  None  of  the  passenger 
cars  left  the  rails,  and  none  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  severely  injured,  hut  some  of  the 
trainmen  were  seriously  hurt. 

Fire  that  did  damage  estimated  by  the 
police  at  $100,000  started  July  10  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  six-story  building  at  No. 
70  Wooster  street,  New  York,  and  extended 
to  the  top  floor. 

Nine  members  of  the  Chicago  “butter  and 
egg  trust’’  have  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  Master  of  Chancery  in  the  civil 
action  which  the  Federal  government  has 
brought  against  the  board  of  which  they 
are  members.  They  are  charged  with  “fix¬ 
ing”  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  without 
regard  to  the  supply  and  demand.  The 
men  will  be  asked  to  reveal  the  secret 
methods  by  _  which  they  have  managed  to 
keep  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Middle  West  higher  to  the 
consumer  than,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  also  charged  with  set¬ 
ting  low  prices  to  the  producer.  It  is  said 
that  the  summons  for  the  members  of  the 
board  is  a  step  preliminary  to  criminal 
prosecution  which  the  government  has  been 
contemplating  for  some  time  against  the 
board  in  conjunction  with  the  Elgin  Board 
of  Trade  on  a  charge  of  operatiug  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

The  Federal  inquiry  into  the  alleged 
manipulation  of  the  butter  and  egg  market 
by  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board 
was  resumed  July  16  before  Master  in 
Chancery  Morrison.  Members  of  the  board 
were  put  on  the  witness  stand  with  a  view 
to  delving  into  secret  methods  charged 
against  the  organization  in  collaboration 
with  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  iu  order 
to  control  prices  ou  the  products.  The 
two  hoards  are  accused  of  conniving  in  the 
maintenance  of  fictitious  market  values.  O. 
E.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  board,  was 
examined  by  Albert  G.  Welch,  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney.  He  denied  the 
existence  of  an  agreement  among  the  di¬ 
rectors  whereby  fictitious  market  values  were 
created.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
are  times  when  the  market  is  operated 
by  means  of  margins,  as  in  wheat  and 
trading  in  other  commodities. 

According  to  a  report  of  Dr.  C.  W.  G. 
Rohrer,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
municable  Diseases  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  there  are  28  cases  of 
pellagra  in  Maryland,  at  least  three  of 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  State.  The 
eases  are  scattered  over  the  State. 

Seven  men  are  dead  as  a  result  of  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  Panama  mine  of 
the  Ben  Franklin  Coal  Company,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  July  11. 
Two  miners  were  taken  out  seriously 
burned.  The  explosion  took  place  in  the 
second  section  of  the  mine,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shaft.  Only  nine  men  were 
at  work  in  the  second  section  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  About  150  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  both  sections  of  the  mine,  but 
the  miners  at  work  in  the  first  section 
were  protected  from  the  explosion  by  a 
thick  wall. 

There  has  been  a  total  of  13  cases  of 
bubonic  plague  iu  the  island  of  Trinidad 
since  March  29.  when  the  first  case  ap¬ 
peared  this  year.  Of  that  number  nine 
persons  died,  two  recovered  and  two  are 
now  convalescing  in  the  hospital.  Six  of 
the  13  cases  were  outside  the  town  of 
Port  of  Spain.  Two  fatal  cases  have  oc¬ 
curred  at  Havana.  From  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  it  is  announced  there  are  no  new 
cases.  The  war  on  plague-carrying  rats  is 
going  on  everywhere  throughout  the  two 
islands  and  at  all  American  posts  where 
vessels  trading  with  the  West  Indies  touch. 
The  Health  Commissioner  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  appointed  six  otiicial  rat  catchers,  and 
pays  a  bounty  of  five  cents  for  every  rat 
killed.  Employes  of  city  and  State  health, 
boards  at  New  Orleans  began  a  “rat  sur¬ 
vey”  along  the  river  front  July  12.  proposed 
and  now  being  directed  by  Dr.  John  II. 
White  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  to  protect  the  city  from  bu¬ 
bonic  plague. 

Cablegrams  from  Cordova.  Alaska,  state 
that  the  recent  earthquakes  shook  up  the 
gigantic  Miles  and  Childs  glaciers.  They 
are  discharging  more  ice  than  ever  before 
as  a  result.  Immense  ice  chunks,  many 
weighing  thousands  of  tons  each,  are  con¬ 
tinuously  falling  into  the  Copper  River. 
The  detonations  can  be  heard  for  miles. 
The  tourists  remain  at  Timber  Line  on 
the  river’s  bank  to  avoid  being  drenched 
by  huge  waves  caused  by  the  dropping  ice. 
The  earthquake  shocks  were  heavy  at 
Kennecot.  hut  the  Bonanza  and  other  mines 
were  undamaged. 


The  New  York  Grand  Jury  is  investigat¬ 
ing  a  series  of  transactions  in  Long  Island 
real  estate  put  through  by  the  Jackson  Bros. 
Realty  Company,  formerly  of  the  Times 
Building  and  now  of  507  Fifth  avenue, 
and  Edgar  R.  Jackson,  the  head  of  the 
incorporated  realty  firm.  The  investigation 
was  taken  up  on  a  complaint  made  to 
the  District  Attorney  by  Winfield  Scott 
Libby  of  Libby  &  Dingley  of  Lewiston, 
Me.,  heavy  owners  of  water  power  and 
public  utilities  as  well  as  large  mills  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  total  amount 
which  figures  in  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
Libby  is  about  $1,000,000.  These  trans¬ 
actions  involved  520  acres  on  Long  Island 
at  prices  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
an  acre.  The  Jackson  brothers  are  said 
to  have  bought  this  land  for  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000  an  acre.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
the  Libby  firm  can  realize  practically  noth¬ 
ing  on  its  investments  because,  as  the  in¬ 
formation  goes,  the  property  is  heavily 
mortgaged.  These  sales  were  made  in 
1909.  A  warrant  is  now  out  for  Edgar 
It.  Jackson’s  arrest. 

While  making  a  flight  from  Mountain 
View  to  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  July  13,  Victor 
Morris  Smith,  holder  of  the  world’s  ama¬ 
teur  speed  record  in  an  aeroplane,  plunged 
75  feet  when  wind  capsized  his  machine 
and  was  killed.  Smith  was  considered  one 
of  tiie  most  daring  airmen  developed  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  15  or 
20  others  were  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  at 
Western  Springs,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
July  14.  Coming  eastward  through  a  fog, 
with  supposedly  a  clear  track  ahead,  train 
No.  8,  a  fast  mail,  ran  at  full  speed  into 
the  rear  of  train  No.  2,  known  as  the 
Overland  Express,  from  Denver,  which 
was  standing  still  on  the  track,  telescoping 
two  of  the  Overland’s  Pullman  cars. 

A  cloudburst,  reported  to  be  the  most 
destructive  in  many  years,  struck  St.  Louis 
and  surrounding  cities  July  14.  The  great¬ 
est  damage  was  done  at  Alton,  Ill.,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers.  Four  persons  were  drowned 
iu  the  cloudburst  at  Alton,  when  a  nine- 
foot  wall  of  water  from  the  Piasa  Valley 
raced  down  Belle  and  Piasa  streets,  delug¬ 
ing  two  homos.  The  damage  to  property 
at  Alton  is  $250,000.  The  Alton  gas 
works  were  destroyed.  The  flood  water  was 
seven  feet  deep  in  Alton’s  streets  and  two 
miles  of  streets  were  destroyed.  Several 
buildings  were  wrecked.  There  were  many 
heroic  rescues.  Lightning  struck  many 
buildings  in  St.  Louis  and  surrounding  cit¬ 
ies.  A  bolt  of  lightning  destroyed  the  main 
building  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  at  National  City,  Ill.,  two  miles 
from  East  St.  Louis.  At  Kdwaixtsville, 
Ill.,  the  storm  caused  a  property  loss  of 
$50,000.  The  heaviest  loser  there  was  the 
Banner  Clay  Works,  a  St.  lxmis  corpora¬ 
tion. 

A  cloudburst  at  Denver,  Col.,  July  14, 
resulted  in  two  dead,  five  injured,  one  miss¬ 
ing  and  a  property  damage  of  at  least 
$2,000,000,  and  possibly  $5,000,000,  and 
600  made  homeless.  The  storm  extended 
to  Longmont,  40  miles  away,  and  did 
much  damage  to  the  farming  sections  in 
the  Platte  Valley.  The  highest  point  of 
the  flood,  12  feet,  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Cherry  Creek.  Average  depth  of  the  flood 
at  its  height,  10  feet.  It  will  require  a 
year  to  remove  all  evidence  of  the  flood. 

A  campaign  against  rats  has  been  begun 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans 
and  other  maritime  cities,  due  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  bubonic  plague.  Iu  California 
ground  squirrels  are  being  destroyed,  as 
they  were  found  to  be  infected  during 
the  former  plague  period  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

After  having  escaped  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  ice  floes  encountered  in  Bering 
Sea  the  United  States  army  transport 
Sheridan  arrived  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  July 
15,  with  the  Sixteenth  United  States  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment.  For  17  days  off  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Island  to  the  west  of  Norton  Sound 
en  route  to  Nome  the  Sheridan  lay  ice¬ 
bound,  making  but  90  miles  in  this  time. 
For  48  hours  her  captain,  Healy,  and  Pilot 
Ivraersky  watched  on  the  bridge  of  the  ship 
and  at  times  the  captain  stood  at  the  bow 
directing  the  slow  advance  of  the  steamer 
tli  rough  the  ice  floes. 

During  the  hot  wave  the  first  two  weeks 
of  July  67  persons  died  from  the  heat  in 
Philadelphia,  being  more  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

An  Anglo-American  combination  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  on  the  Brisbane  River,  Bris¬ 
bane,  Australia,  for  the  erection  of  pack¬ 
ing  houses  to  cost  $1,750,000.  They  are 
to  have  a  capacity  for  600  cattle  and  5,000 
sheep  daily.  It  is  hoped  that  a  considerable 
chilled  meat  trade  will  be  developed  with 
America  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Senate  July  13  ousted  William  Lori- 
mcr  of  Illinois  on  the  ground  that  his 
election  was  tainted  with  corruption.  The 
vote  was  55  to  28.  In  taking  this  action 
the  Senate  recorded  in  history  the  first  case 
where  a  member  of  that  body  has  been  un¬ 
seated  on  charges  of  bribery. 


Western  New  York  Conditions. 

Tlie  Western  New  Y'ork  crop  situation  is 
much  varied,  but  not  generally  cheerful, 
for  the  long  hot  spell  has  told  terribly  on 
the  growth  of  vegetation  is  most  places, 
though  there  are  some  favored  localities 
that  are  getting  all  the  rain  they  need. 
Some  of  the  hay  escaped  the  drought  and 
it  is  not  now  quoted  at  more  than  $25  to 
the  consumer.  The  -yield  will  be  above  the 
average,  clover  pretty  generally  doing  well, 
as  it  is  earlier  than  Timothy.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  cutting  clover  down  and  putting  it 
into  the  barn  the  same  day  has  been  com¬ 
mon,  for  the  sun  blazes  so  that  it  would  be 
too  crisp  if  left  to  a  second  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lost  leaves  and  the  damage 
from  dew.  The  old  crop  of  potatoes  is  now 
gone,  but  before  there  are  any  home-grown 
new  ones,  which  is  a  very  unusual  state  of 
things.  Farmers  that  had  a  supply  for  the 
Spring  market  were  very  fortunate,  as  they 
received  as  high  as  $1.65  per  bushel  for 
them  in  some  instances.  The  cold  Winter 
told  on  them  terribly,  as  they  froze  badly 
in  cellar.  Stores  that  sold  oil  stoves  closed 
them  all  out  for  keeping  cellars  above  freez¬ 
ing.  It  is  predicted  that  the  price  will  be 
high  another  year,  for  the  early  crop  will 
not  materialize  at  ail  in  many  sections  and 
if  the  present  blazing  weather  continues 


long  there  will  he  few  late  potatoes  or 
indeed  much  of  anything.  I  find  that  the 
farmer  who  has  ben  making  a  good  thing 
on  fresh  eggs  is  dropping  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  as  he  quite  often  does  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  This  is  not  the  way  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  regular  trade.  Many  a  manufacturer 
or  regular  dealer  will  sell  his  goods  at 
cost  or  even  less  for  a  considerable  time 
rather  than  risk  losing  his  customers  by 
suspending  sales  when  the  market  goes 
against  him.  Eggs  are  cheap  now,  and  it 
is  very  hard  in  this  hot  weather  to  keep 
them  fresh,  but  business  is  business  if  that 
is  the  idea.  The  spasmodic  tradesman  sel¬ 
dom  succeeds.  We  are  finding  that  cherries 
are  not  selling  at  prices  low  enough  to 
commend  them  to  the  general  consumer, 
not  commonly  being  less  than  45  cents  for 
a  small  market  basket.  This  country  does 
not  make  as  much  of  the  cherry  as  Europe 
does,  though  commonly  taking  the  lead  in 
such  crops.  One  reason  no  doubt  is  that 
the  labor  cost  is  greater,  as  the  fruit  picks 
more  slowly  than  almost  anything  else, 
ispite  of  the  excessive  heat  aud  lack  of 
moisture  the  strawberry  crop  went  through 
in  better  shape  than  usual,  there  being  no 
had  fluctuations  in  prices,  as  sometimes 
occurs.  Still  there  is  not  much  money  in 
them  to  the  farmer.  When  they  retail  as 
low  as.  eight  cents,  as  sonic  of  fair  quality 
have,  it  is  hard  to  see  liow  anything  could 
be  got  out  of  them  by  the  farmer.  His 
cue  is  to  raise  them  of  such  quality  that 
he  can  command  10  cents,  hut  that  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  is  feared  that  the 
later  berries,  raspberries  especially,  will  be 
a  very  light  crop,  for  the  sun  fairly 
scorches  the  young  fruit  on  the  bushes.  If 
culture  is  thorough  and  fairly  constant  it  is 
quite  possible  to  keep  garden  vegetables 
growing  right  through  a  long  dry  spell,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  manage  the  fruits. 

Buffalo.  c 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  26-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

West  Virginia  Fair.  Wheeling,  September 
2-6. 

.Connecticut  Fair,  Hartford,  September 
2- 1 . 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

1(M  4SCOnSia  Milwaukee,  September 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Fair,  September  16-21 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Fa rm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-Xovember  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 


GOUNTY  FIELD  DAYS  IN  MAINE. 

The  State  Grange  field  meetings  as  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  different  counties  by  C.  S. 
Stetson,  Master  Maine  State  Grange,  will 
be  held  as  follows  : 

August  6,  York  County,  at  Bauneg-Beg, 
N.  Berwick. 

August  8,  Oxford  County,  at  Fryeburg. 

August  9,  Oxford  County,  at  Norway  Fair 
grounds. 

August  10,  Androscoggin  County,  at  or 
near  Lake  Grove. 

August  13,  Sagadahoc  Countv. 

August  14,  Lincoln  County,  with  Willow 
Grange,  Jefferson. 

August  15,  Kuox  County,  at  Burketville. 

August  16.  Waldo  County,  at  Centennial 
Park,  Montville. 

August  17,  Kennebec  Countv,  at  Island 
Pa  rk. 

August  20,  Aroostook  County,  at  Caribou. 

August  21,  Aroostook  County,  at  Little¬ 
ton  Camp  Grounds. 

August  22,  Penobscot  County,  at  Orono 

August  23,  Hancock  County,  'at  Blue  Hill 
Mineral  Springs. 

August  24,  Washington  Couuty. 

August  26,  Somerset  County,'  at  Libby 
Farm,  St.  Albans. 

August  27.  Piscataquis  County,  at  Fox- 
croft  Camp  Grounds. 

August  28,  Somerset  County,  at  Lake- 
wood. 

August  29,  Franklin  County,  at  Allens 
Mills. 

Thirty  minute  addresses  will  be  given 
upon  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Roads. 
The  Recall,  B.  Walker  McKeen,  and  Postal 
Express,  C.  S.  Stetson.  The  local  Pomona 
is  expected  to  furnish  other  entertainment. 


I  never  saw  the  crop  so  poor  in  this 
part  of  the  State ;  unless  there  is  plenty 
of  rain  there  will  he  no  crops  here. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  s.  p. 

Native  beef  is  bringing  eight  and  nine 
cents  dressed:  pork  6 %  to  seven  cents 
live,  nine  cents  dressed.  Pigs  $3.50;  fresh 
dairy  cows  some  as  high  as  $75;  $50  to  $60 
seems  to  be  the  going  price.  Native  horses, 
$150  to  $200;  sheep  at  auction  early  this 
Spring,  $4.50  each  ;  a  little  early  for  iambs, 
generally  5%  to  six  cents  a  pound  live. 
Hens  13  to_  14  cents  alive,  20  cents  dressed; 
broilers  25  cents  dressed.  Strawberries 
12%  cents.  Hay  $20  to  $22  per  ton.  We 
raise  a  lot  of  beans,  apples  and  onions. 
The  beans  are  mostly  of  the  Yellow-eyed 
varieties,  a  few  pea.  Apples  do  finely 
through  this  Champlain  Valley  and  islands. 
They  color  nicely,  we  are  protected  from 
any  early  and  late  frost,  the  lake  keeps 
that  off.  Our  soil  being  of  a  limestone 
nature  Alfalfa  does  well.  As  to  market 
gardening  our  market  is  a  local  one.  that  is, 
just  enough  to  supply  camps  and  hotel. 
The  express  rates  are  too  high  to  ship  to 
the  city.  It  is  about  as  cheap  for  people 
to  come  here  and  that  helps  to  get  rid  of 
our  garden  crops.  We  have  milk  station 
here  end  they  were  paying  $1.30  per  100 
for  milk.  f.  a.  b. 

Grand  Isle.  Vt. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CORN. 

Through  all  the  Kingdom  of  Quivera 
Lean  starvation  stalked, 

And  Hunger,  thinner  than  his  shadow, 
Among  the  tepees  walked. 

There  rose  no  sound  of  maiden's  laughter 
And  old  and  young  were  dumb 
When  the  great  King  sent  forth  his  herald 
To  beat  the  council  drum.  *  *  * 

They  passed  the  sacred  pipe  in  silence, 
Blew  smoke  east,  west,  north,  south  ; 

Then  from  their  midst  there  strode  a 
prophet ; 

And  gave  the  god  his  mouth. 

Last  night  a  vision  came  unto  me 
And  the  Great  Spirit  said, 

“Send  to  the  west  your  lithest  runner 
Who  speeds  with  rapid  tread. 

“There  dwells,  beneath  a  purple  mountain, 
A  wizard  who  will  give 
A  wondrous  gift  unto  the  nation 

Whereby  their  souls  may  live.”  *  *  * 

Five  days  the  Tireless  Footed  journeyed 
Swift  as  a  migrant  crane 
Until  a  mountain’s  snowy  forehead 
Rose  gleaming  from  the  plain — 

And  there  he  found  an  ancient  wizard 
Whose  days  to  be  were  brief, 

Whose  hand  which  gave  the  magic  treasure 
Trembled  like  a  leaf. 

“Cast  these  about  the  plain,”  he  muttered, 
“O  man  of  woman  born  !” 

.  Eastward  for  five  days  weary  journey 
The  runner  bore  the  corn — 

And.  blessed  by  magic,  on  the  instant. 
The  grain,  flung  far  and  wide, 

Leaped  from  the  earth,  full  stalk  and  leaf¬ 
age, 

In  long  rows  side  by  side; 

And  all  Quivera,  in  amazement, 

Plucked  ripe  corn  on  the  ear, 

While  Plenty  sat  at  every  tent  door 

And  touched  each  heart  with  cheer.  *  *  * 

This  is  a  song  of  old  Quivera 
Of  truest  Fancy  born, 

Though  lying  Fact  will  never  sanction 
The  Legend  of  the  Corn. 

— Arthur  Penrhyn  in  Kansas  City  Star. 
* 

A  delicious  filling  for  a  layer  cake  is 
made  by  mixing  together  shredded 
orange  pulp,  soft  icing  and  grated  cocoa- 
nut. 

* 

English  apple  cake,  made  as  follows, 
is  a  very  nice  dessert ;  it  may,  if  desired, 
be  served  warm  with  sauce.  Peel  six 
large  apples,  core  them  and  chop  them 
roughly,  with  two  pieces  of  candied 
orange-peel,  a  little  ground  cinnamon,  a 
teacupful  of  sugar,  and  two  breakfast- 
cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs.  Mix  these 
well  together  with  two  whole  eggs.  Line 
a  cake-tin  with  well-buttered  paper,  put 
in  the  mixture,  and  bake  for  l1/  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Turn  out  care¬ 
fully  on  a  sieve.  When  cool,  take  off 
the  paper,  and  sprinkle  freely  with  white 
sugar. 

* 

The  “National  Monthly”  tells  this 
story  of  the  widower  who  had  just 
taken  his  fourth  wife  and  was  showing 
her  around  the  village.  Among  the 
places  visited  was  the  churchyard,  and 
the  bride  paused  before  a  very  elaborate 
tombstone  that  had  been  erected  by  the 
bridegroom.  Being  a  little  near-sighted, 
she  asked  him  to  read  the  inscriptions, 
and  in  reverent  tones  he  read; 

“Here  lies  Susan,  beloved  wife  of 
John  Smith,  and  Jane,  beloved  wife  of 
John  Smith,  and  Mary,  beloved  wife  of 
John  Smith.” 

He  paused  abruptly  and  the  bride 
leaning  forward  to  see  the  bottom  line, 
read  to  her  horror : 

“Be  Ye  Also  Ready.” 

* 

William  Allen  White,  the  Kansas 
writer,  at  a  picnic  in  Emporia,  was 
praising  the  fertility  of  his  native  State, 
says  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“It  was  a  Kansas  boy,  you  know,” 
said  Dr.  White,  “who  tried  to  climb  a 
cornstalk  the  other  day  to  see  how  the 
corn  was  getting  on.  Unfortunately  the 
stalk  is  growing  faster  than  the  boy  can 
climb,  and  lie  is  now  out  of  sight. 

“A  lot  of  neighbors  with  axes  have 


been  trying  to  cut  the  stalk  down,  but 
it  grows  so  fast  they  can't  strike  it  twice 
in  the  same  place. 

“It  was  feared  for  a  while  that  the 
boy  would  starve  to  death,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  over  the  private  wire 
in  my  office  we  have  got  news  to  the 
effect  that  the  little  chap  has  already 
thrown  down  five  bushels  of  cobs; 
whence  one  may  infer  that  his  diet, 
though  monotonous,  is  adequate.” 

* 

An  American  half  eagle  sold  recently 
at  a  sale  in  Philadelphia  for  $3,000 — 
t’  c  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any 
.'.■nerican  coin.  Only  one  other  coin  of 
the  same  pattern,  and  that  an  inferior 
specimen,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  speci¬ 
men  bears  the  date  of  1798.  Three  of 
the  pattern  were  minted,  and  the  third 
never  has  been  recorded  in  any  collec¬ 
tion.  A  sum  almost  equally  large  was 
paid  for  another  American  coin,  an 
original  “Fugio”  silver  dollar  of  1776. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  one  coin  of  its 
sort  now  known  to  exist  outside  the 
Government  collection.  It  was  sold  for 
$2,200,  after  exciting  bidding.  It  was 
designed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
bears  the  inscription  “Mind  your  own 
business,  Continental  Currency,  1776.” 
Among  other  valuable  coins  at  this  sale 
was  an  1830  silver  dollar,  only  three  of 
which  are  known  to  exist.  It  brought 
$200.  A  $50  copper  and  gold  plated 
piece  of  1877,  sold  for  $145.  A  silver 
half  dollar  of  1838  brought  $400  after 
lively  bidding.  A  half  penny  of  1795 
brought  $22. 

Pineapple  and  Strawberry  Conserve. 

Two  quarts  strawberries,  one  pine¬ 
apple,  three  pounds  sugar.  Chop  the 
pineapple,  mix  with  the  berries  and 
sugar  and  let  the  mixture  stand  a  half 
hour.  Then  cook  slowly  until  thick. 
This  recipe  will  make  eight  jelly  glasses 
of  the  conserve.  mrs.  w.  b.  e. 

I  see  in  the  “Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment”  you  ask  for  the  recipe  for 
preserved  pineapple  and  strawberry. 
The  proportion  is  as  follows  and  is  de¬ 
licious;  it  may  be  kept  in  jelly  glasses 
or  stone  crocks :  One  cup  pineapple, 
two  cups  strawberries,  2L>  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Shred  pineapple  and  crush 
berries ;  cook  till  thick.  mrs.  W.  l,  b. 

Peel  and  slice  a  good  sized  pineapple 
and  put  with  three  quarts  of  strawbeU 
ries.  Measure  the  mixture  and  add  an 
equal  amount  of  granulated  sugar.  Mix 
all  well  together  and  then  bring,  slowly, 
to  boiling  heat.  Cook  15  minutes.  Put 
into  glasses  and  store  away  exactly  as 
jelly  or  sunshine  preserves  are  cared 
for.  EVA  ryman-gaillard. 


Vermont  Root  Beer. 

Answering  A.  S.  R.’s  inquiry  for  “old- 
fashioned”  root  beer,  the  following 
handed  down  from  “  ’way  back”  Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  superior  beverage  and  may  be 
worth  printing: 

“Green  Mountain  Dew.” — One  hand¬ 
ful  of  spruce  leaves,  one  quart  winter- 
green  leaves,  one  good  handful  of  sweet 
fern,  one  teacup  of  dandelion  root,  half 
pound  black  birch  bark.  Put  roots  in 
kettle  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water, 
boiling  same  all  day.  Place  three  pounds 
of  sugar  in  large  jar  and  pour  thereon 
liquor  from  the  herbs,  straining  through 
cheesecloth.  Stir  well.  Add  to  herbs 
enough  cold  water,  which  with  the 
sweetened  liquor  already  obtained  will 
make  three  gallons.  Boil  the  herbs  a 
second  time  in  clear  water  until  the  re¬ 
maining  strength  is  extracted.  (This 
should  take  a  short  time.)  Now  strain 
and  add  to  first  brew.  Stir  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  Place  mixture  in  stone  or 
earthen  crock  and  when  milk  warm  add 
one-eighth  of  a  yeast  cake,  which  has 
been  softened  in  a  small  amount  of 
the  beer ;  stir  well.  Skim  every  day 
for  three  days;  when  the  beer  is  through 
fermenting,  as  noted  by  placing  ear  to 
jar,  strain  through  cheesecloth  and 
place  in  bottles  or  keg.  Three  or  four 
days  thereafter  a  delightful  and  refresh¬ 
ing  beverage  is  ready.  r.  c.  a. 
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Summer  Drinks. 

Root  Beer. — Boil  for  three  hours  in 
one  gallon  of  water  the  following:  A 
generous  handful  of  hops,  some  twigs 
of  spruce,  hemlock  or  cedar,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  chopped  roots  of  the 
following  herbs :  Plantain,  burdock, 

sourdock,  dandelion  and  sarsaparilla. 
Strain  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  gin¬ 
ger  and  sweeten  to  taste  with  molasses. 
Stir  in  a  cupful  of  yeast  and  set  aside 
to  ferment. 

Welsh  Nectar. — Very  carefully  re¬ 
move  the  thin  outer  rind  from  three 
lemons.  Pour  over  the  rinds  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  water.  Cover  closely. 
When  cold  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons, 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
finely  chopped  raisins.  Set  aside  in  a 
cool  place  for  four  days.  Strain  and 
bottle  for  present  use. 

Lemon  Punch.— The  juice  of  six 
lemons,  one  pint  of  cold  green  tea,  half 
a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  one 
quart  of  ice  water.  It  is  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  cupful  of  orange 
juice  and  a  little  syrup  from  sliced  pine¬ 
apple  that  has  been  well  sugared  and 
allowed  to  stand  a  couple  of  hours. 

Raspberry  Cup. — To  one  quart  of 
raspberries  and  one  quart  of  currants, 
well  mashed,  add  V/2  pounds  of  sugar 
and  two  quarts  of  water.  Bring  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point  and  then  boil  for  10 
minutes.  Strain  and  cool.  Place  on  ice 
and  serve,  adding  sugar  to  taste. 

A  Refreshing  Drink. — To  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  add  three  lumps  of  sugar 
and  a  little  crushed  ice.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoon  half-full  of  soda  and  fill  the 
glass  with  water  and  drink  while  effer¬ 
vescing.  Or  try  this  (which  is  much 
enjoyed  at  our  place)  :  When  opening 
canned  berries  or  grapes  take  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  the  syrup,  put  it  in  a 
glass  with  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar 
and  sweeten  to  taste.  Add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  fill  the  glass  with  cold 
water  and  drink  at  once. 

MRS.  M.  D.  D. 

Ants  and  Salt. — In  regard  to  black 
ants  in  the  house,  I  will  let  you  know 
of  a  remedy  that  has  never  failed  to 
keep  them  out  of  my  house,  and  that 
is  to  keep  everything  perfectly  clean 
and  sprinkle  salt  wherever  you  see  the 
ants  enter.  I  never  see  an  ant  walk 
over  salt,  and  they  will  not  start  to 
come  in  a  new  place  if  everything  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  mrs.  c.  e.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

ATE  place  all  onr  graduates  in 
’  good  positions.  1500  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’* 
records  for  Speed,  Accuracy,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Catalog  A. 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  ox 
injure  anything:. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  f  1. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains ,  sprockets  an4 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  antf 
Hubs;  Pune tur e  Proof  Tires;  highest  f>racti( 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pot* 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr^ 

FACTORY  PRIGESnftS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliabl* 

models  from  <12  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS’FREE  TRIALS 

ftrovnl  .freight prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
•without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BP  Ye 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
J price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
w special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  ojjiv. 
postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

I D C C  Coaster  UrakoRearWIieels, lamps, 
intO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bl- 
tycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  F80t>  CHICAGO 


RIFE 

RAM 


A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with¬ 
out  pumping  expense  or 
bother— just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram.  Raises  water 
30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall — no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate.  Free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2429Trinity  Bdg.,  N.Y. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there's  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  Installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Uvdraulio  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  Tho 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
Itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

.Niagara  Hyd.  Eng. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 

Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  g  r  e  a 
strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today. 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En- 
eines.Thresh- 


ers.  Saw 
MillsJGGet 
our  prices. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  GO., 609  Hudson  Terminal.  New  Yoi» 


For  Sealing  Jellies  and  Preserves 


1 T>£pnowtiw 

(Pure  Refined  Paraffine) 

Just  Melt  and  Pour  Over  the  Preserves 


Seals  absolutely  air-tight 
Easy  to  use — Inexpensive 

For  sale  at  Grocers,  Druggists,  and 
Department  and  5  and  10  Cent  Stores 
everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  group  shows  five  pretty  frocks 
for  girls.  7467,  girl’s  dress,  8  to  12 
years,  with  round  or  high  neck,  short 
or  elbow  sleeves.  3l/&  yards  36,  2 yA 


yards  44  for  10  year  size.  7495,  girl’s 
box  plaited  dress,  6  to  12  years,  with 
square  or  high  neck,  short  or  long 
sleeves.  3  yards  36,  1$4  yard  of  band¬ 
ing  for  8  year  size.  7481,  girl’s  costume, 
10  to  14  years,  583  embroidery  pattern, 
with  tunic  closed  on  the  shoulders  and 
six-gored  skirt.  5  yards  36,  5*4  yards 
banding,  3  yards  edging,  to  make  as 
shown  in  back  view,  for  12  years  size. 
7326,  child’s  dress,  4  to  8  years.  2% 
yards  36,  1  yarej  27  inches  wide  for 
trimming  for  6  year  size.  7257,  child's 
dress,  4  to  8  years,  to  be  worn  over 
any  guimpe.  3%  yards  36,  with  1  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  trimming  for  6  year 
size. 

The  skirt  pattern  shown  is  of  the  en¬ 
velope  pattern,  and  is  excellent  for  a 
tailored  dress,  either  linen  or  cloth. 
There  are  four  pieces  in  the  skirt  and 
the  edges  of  the  front  and  back  gores 


7477  Four-Piece  Envelope  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

are  finished  and  over-lapped  onto  the 
side  portions.  The  plaited  pieces  are 
separate  and,  when  they  are  used,  they 
are  arranged  over  the  skirt,  which  can 
be  cut  away  beneath  to  allow  greater 
freedom.  For  the  medium  size,  the 
skirt  will  require  5  yards  27,  36  or  44 
inches  wide  if  the  material  has  figure 
or  nap;  4}4  yards  27,  4%  yards  36,  3^4 
yards  44  inches  wide  if  it  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap ;  the  plaited  portions  will 
require  1  yard  27,  36  or  44  inches  wide. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  lower 
edge  is  2*4  yards.  The  pattern  7477  is 
cut  in  sizes  from  22  to  30  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Price  of  all  patterns  10  cents. 


THE?  RURAb 

Several  Wrinkles  and  Three  Recipes. 

Into  Mary’s  kitchen  one  morning 
popped  her  niece  Agnes,  newly  married, 
who  had  come  from  a  distant  city  to 
live  next  door.  She  had  graduated  from 
a  normal  school  and  an  art  school  and 
now  was  learning  the  practical  details 
of  housekeeping  from  two  good  teach¬ 
ers,  her  aunt  and  experience. 

“Auntie,  can  you  spare  me  two 
lemons  for  the  filling  of  the  cake  I  have 
just  baked?  Those  I  got  last  week  are 
spoiled.  Some  of  them  are  dried  up 
and  the  rest  are  decayed.  Oh,  do  you 
keep  your  in  water?” 

“Yes;  I  got  hold  of  that  wrinkle  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  ever  since  when 
I  buy  a  dozen  lemons  I  put  them  into 
this  stone  crock,  cover  them  with  cold 
water  and  lay  a  plate  and  weight  on 
top  to  keep  them  down.  Every  day, 
without  fail,  I  change  the  water,  and 
they  always  keep  fresh  and  sound  till  I 
have  used  the  last  one.  Flow  are  you 
going  to  make  your  filling?  I  can  give 
you  a  fine  recipe  that  was  given  to  me 
22  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Chandler,  of 
Pittsfield,  Maine.  I  see  you  have  your 
little  writing  tablet  and  pencil  hanging 
from  your  belt,  so  you  can  write  as  I 
read :  Juice  of  two  lemons,  one  cup  of 
white  sugar,  one  egg,  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Beat  sugar 
and  butter  together.  Beat  in  the  egg, 
add  the  lemon  juice  and  boil  four  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  constantly.  This  filling  is 
called  lemon  butter.” 

“Thank  you,  Aunt  Mary.  The  recipe 
is  just  what  I  want,  and  I’ll  remember 
and  practice  the  lemon  wrinkle.  Now, 
If  you  don’t  mind,  Mrs.  Curiosity  would 
like  to  know  why  you  keep  a  writing 
pad  and  pencil  tied  to  the  gas  jet  over 
your  sink?” 

“Oh,  that’s  my  grocery  list.  When  I 
find  that  I  am  nearly  out  of  any  kitchen 
or  laundry  supply  I  put  the  name  of  it 
down  here  and  when  order  day  comes 
my  list  is  all  ready  and  some  much- 
needed  article  is  not  forgotten  as  used 
sometimes  to  be  the  case  when  I  de¬ 
pended  upon  my  memory  alone  at  the 
last  moment.  I  keep  another  pencil  and 
pad  tied  to  the  bracket  lamp  in  my 
sewing-room  upstairs  to  note  needed 
supplies  in  that  department.  I  pass  the 
idea  on  to  you,  Agnes,  as  a  good  one.” 

“I’m  going  to  adopt  it  right  away.  I 
have  pencils  and  tablets  enough  ’  left 
from  my  school  work  to  last  years. 
Now,  do  tell  me  how  to  make  that  per¬ 
fectly  delicious  johnny  cake  that  you 
sent  us  yesterday  piping  hot.  Dick 
says  that  even  his  mother  never  made 
anything  in  the  johnny  cake  line  quite 
equal  to  that.” 

“You  ought  to  like  that  recipe,  Agnes, 
for  it  came  from  Windsor,  New  York, 
the  early  home  of  your  beloved  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer.  I  got  it  from  Mrs. 
Travis,  who  boarded  some  of  the  girls 
who  worked  in  the  whip  factory  that 
was  one  of  Windsor’s  principal  indus¬ 
tries  at  that  time.  It’s  a  good  recipe  to 
use  now  that  eggs  are  so  high,  and 
makes  a  light  and  nice  a  cake  as  other 
recipes  I  have  used  that  call  for  eggs. 
One  cup  yellow  cornmeal  and  half  a 
cup  of  flour  well  mixed,  half  a  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  thick  sour  milk,  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  two-thirds  teaspoon 
soda,  a  little  salt.  The  batter  will  seem 
too  thin,  but  bake  it  in  two  shallow  tins 
in  a  quick  oven  and  you’ll  have  a 
johnnv  cake  fit  for  a  king.  I  have  an¬ 
other  of  Mrs.  Travis’  recipes  which 
she  said  was  a  great  favorite  with  her 
girls.  She  called  it  apple  meringue: 
Core  and  pare  eight  sour  apples,  fill  with 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  a  little  cinna¬ 
mon,  add  a  little  water  and  bake.  Let 
apples  cool  while  making  a  custard  of 
one  pint  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Beat 
whites  of  the  eggs  stiff-  ’with  a  little 
sugar,  place  on  the  apples  and  brown  in 
oven.  Pour  the  custard  flavored  with 
orange  around  the  apples  and  serve 
cold.” 

"Thank  you,  very  much,  Aunt  Mary. 
I’m  going  to  make  apple  meringue  as 
soon  as  I  get  home,  if  eggs  are  high. 
Come  over  to  see  my  new  rug  this  af¬ 
ternoon  and  I’ll  give  you  a  taste  of  it— 
of  the  meringue  I  mean,  not  the  rug. 
Goodby.” 

Her  caller  gone,  Mary  fastened  the 
Screen  door,  and  turned  to  put  into 
practice  her  newest  wrinkle,  learned 


NEW-YORKER 

from  sister-in-law  Delia,  who  had  lately 
visited  her.  On  a  shelf  lay  a  new  little 
flat  brush,  bought  at  a  fivc-cent  store. 
Mary  took  it  down,  very  carefully 
washed  it,  dipped  it  into  a  dish  of 
melted  lard  and  applied  it  to  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  tin  in  which  she 
meant  to  bake  the  cake  she  was  about 
to  make  for  supper.  Then  she  took 
from  a  box  of  crackers  a  piece  of  the 
white  paper  in  which  they  were  packed, 
fitted  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tin,  and 
passed  the  greasy  brush  over  it.  "I 
shall  have  to  tell  Agnes  about  th« 
brush,”  she  mused,  "and  about  th* 
paper,  too.  The  cake  she  had  for  sup¬ 
per  the  night  I  was  there  was  burned  a 
little  on  the  bottom.” 

LOUISB  PRINCE)  FREEMAN. 


Last  Summer  we  heard  of  a  little 
child  who  wandered  away  from  home 
and  was  lost  for  24  hours.  When  finally 
discovered,  dirty,  tattered  and  hungry, 
lie  opened  one  clenched  and  grimy  fist, 
remarking,  “I  dot  it.”  His  treasure 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  darting  water 
striders  that  we  see  on  ponds  and  quiet 
streams,  and  it  appeared  that  this  queer 
little  insect  had  proved  so  fascinating 
to  the  child  that  he  had  wandered  along 
a  little  brook,  so  absorbed  in  the  effort 
to  catch  one  that  even  darkness  and 
loneliness  did  not  frighten  him  from  the 
pursuit.  Many  older  persons  have  been 
quite  as  much  interested  as  the  little  one 
in  watching  these  curious  creatures. 
They  are  slender,  spider-like,  and  brown 
in  color,  and  they  scud  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  with  amazing  rapid¬ 
ity.  _  Some  of  them,  dwellers  in  the 
tropics,  are  said  to  spend  their  whole 
lives  upon  the  ocean,  miles  away  from 
land.  .  They  are  believed  to  feed  upon 
the  juices  of  dead  fish  or  other  animals 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  surface,  and 
probably  also  upon  floating  masses  of 
seaweed.  Another  aquatic  insect  most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  is  the  “whirligig- 
beetle,”  a  shiny  black  or  bronze  beetle, 
which  darts  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sometimes  swimming  rapidly  in 
circles,  whence  the  name  of  “whirligig.” 
Still  another  water  creature  that  oc¬ 
casionally  attracts  attention  is  a  large 
flattened  oval  bug,  two  or  three  inches 
in  length  and  broad  in  proportion.  It  is 
gray  in  color,  with  a  short  beak  and 
very  large  thickened  forelegs.  It  lives 
in  ponds  and  streams,  feeding  on  other 
insects  and  small  fish,  being  very  vora¬ 
cious.  In  the  winged  stage  these  insects 
leave  the  pond  and  fly  to  new  localities 
to  lay  their  eggs,  and  as  they  are  often 
attracted  to  electric  lights  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  they  are  commonly  called 
“electric-light  bugs.” 


It  matters  little  where  I  was  born, 

Or  whether  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor; 
Whether  they  shrank  from  the  world’s  cold 
scorn. 

Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure. 
But,  whether  I  live  an  honest  man 
And  hold  integrity  in  my  clutch, 

I  tell  you,  friend,  as  plain  as  I  can, 

It  matters  much. 

— Credit  Lost. 

'  "  '  '  ''  " 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  WINNING  START 

A  Perfectly  Digested  Breakfast  Makes  Nerve  Force 
For  the  Day. 


Everything  goes  wrong  if  the  break¬ 
fast  lies  in  your  stomach  like  a  mud  pie. 
What  you  eat  does  harm  if  you  can’t 
digest  it — it  turns  to  poison. 

A  bright  lady  teacher  found  this  to  be 
true,  even  of  an  ordinary  light  break¬ 
fast  of  eggs  and  toast.  She  says: 

“Two  years  ago  I  contracted  a  very 
annoying  form  of  indigestion.  My  stom¬ 
ach  was  in  such  condition  that  a  simple 
breakfast  of  fruit,  toast  and  egg  gave  me 
great  distress. 

“I  was  slow  to  believe  that  trouble 
could  come  from  such  a  simple  diet 
but  finally  had  to  give  it  up,  and  found 
a  great  change  upon  a  cup  of  hot  Pos- 
tum  and  Grape-Nuts  with  cream,  for 
my  morning  meal.  For  more  than  a 
year  I  have  held  to  this  course  and 
have  not  suffered  except  when  inju¬ 
diciously  varying  my  diet. 

“I  have  been  a  teacher  for  several 
years  and  find  that  my  easily  digested 
breakfast  means  a  saving  of  nervous 
force  for  the  entire  day.  My  gain  of  ten 
pounds  in  weight  also  causes  me  to  want 
to  testify  to  the  value  of  Grape-Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts  holds  first  rank  at  our 
table.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ne,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cow-Ease 


1 


Prevents  Ticks. 

KEEPS 
FLIES  OFF 

_  Cattle  and  Horses 

^and  aHows  cows  to  feed  in  peace,  making 
More  Milk  and  More  Money  for  you. 
A  harmless  liquid  preparation,  ap- 

plied  with  a  sprayer.  Keeps  cows  in  good 
condition,  and  saves  five  times  its  cost  in 
extra  milk. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  send  us  his  name  and 
$1.25,  and  we  wiil  deliver 
prepaid  to  your  address  a  + 
half-gallon  can  of  COW-  v 
EASE  and  SPRAYER  for 
applying.  For  West  of  Mis-  < 
souri  River  and  forCanada, 
above  Trial  Offer,  $1 .50. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back, 
CARPENT  BR-MORTON  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  * 


-'FRIEND 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

I  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  tor  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

QFNII  1  it  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OUnU  <pij  enough  Shoo- Fly  to  protect 
300  cows,  and  our  3-tubo  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  ta tic- 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Depl.  p,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


AND 


INDIGESTION 


TROUBLES 


_  Indigestion  causes  Heaves. 

NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  DU- 

^  temper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by- 
correcting  Indigestion,  and  is  therefore 
Heath  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  Is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed¬ 
ing  bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over¬ 
taxed  Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu¬ 
lation  and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 

Newton’s  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Distemper. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood.  Newton’s,  in  correcting 
Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  it  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc.  A  Blood  Purifier,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  ail  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2J  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recom  mended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton’s  is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backed  byTwenty  Years’Recordofgoodresults. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  Bent  free. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Cut  Out 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  bo 
worked.  $2.00  per  bottle  delivered. 

Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Ltice  $1  and  8  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Will  tell  more  if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield. Mas*. 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Easy  run 
ning.  Easily 
cleaned .  Di  fferent 
|  this  picture,  which 
illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines. 

Whether  dairy  is 
,  .  ,  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.BB^NBRroGErN.r. 


95 

FREE  TRIAL. 
Fully  Guaranteed 


lV/fOST  durable  fence^ 

made.  Heaviest  wires^j 
Double  galvanized.  Stock'! 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight  w 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co? 
Dept,  59  Cleveland.  O. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

POULTRY-HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Methods  of  Housing  for  Winter  Egg 
Production. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  Tigs. 
344  and  345  show  types  of  modern 
laying  houses  on  the  new  poultry  plant 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Fig. 
344  is  a  modern  curtain-front  house. 
This  style  is  being  used  throughout  the 
country  by  fanciers  as  well  as  utility 
raisers.  The  house  is  feet  high  in 


Curtains  also  often  get  off  their  hinges, 
or  become  loose,  and  during  the  Winter 
when  the  birds  are  scratching  on  the 
floor  the  curtains  become  full  of  such 
fine  dust  that  not  much  air  gets  through. 
On  the  theory  that  if  a  little  helped, 
more  would  be  perfect,  several  promi¬ 
nent  poultrymen  throughout  the  country 
have  experimented  with  entirely  open- 
front  houses.  These  houses  are  built 
deeper,  so  allowing  the  inmates  to  roost 
farther  away  from  the  front.  The  house 
shown  in  Fig.  345  is  designed  by  the 
writer  and  is  40x20  feet.  It  really  is 
two  units  connected.  The  farmer’s 
unit  is  20x20  to  contain  100  fowls. 


THE;  RURAb  NEW-VOftKER 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today 
EMU  Engine  Co.,  51  Mullet  St.,  Sefreltj  Milk. 
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Foster  Steel  And  Wood 

p|  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Ride:..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Pays’  Tuiat.— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


Make  More 
From  Y our  Cows 

Proper  feeding  means  better  health  and  a  larger 
milk  yield.  Silage  is  the  best  substitute  for  green 
feed,  which  acts  as  tonic  and  laxative  and  makes 
June  butter  bring  top  prices.  You  ought  to  feed 
silage  and  you  ought  to  cut  it  with  the 

BLIZZARD  8£r 

which  cuts  either  green  or  dry  feed  giiek  as  a 
whistle,  knives  are  adjustable  even  when  running 
at  full  speed.  Elevates  by  draft  in  any  direction 
and  to  any  height.  The  Blizzard  also  has  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  most  successful  Self  Feed  Table.  Comes 
to  you  in  only  three  pieces,  mounted  or  unmounted 
ready  for  business  and  built  by  the  pioneer  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ensilage  cutters. 

CIT  A  D  A  Every  part  is  perfect 

ilUAKAIN  I  ELLA  and  guaranteed.  Sols 
the  machine  as  a  whole.  We  test  every  one  at 
a  speed  50  per  cent  greater  than  you  will  ever 
run  it  in  actual  use. 

Don’t  purchase  any  cutter  until  you  get 
our  new  catalogue  showing  1912  improve¬ 
ments.  Write  for  it,  also  “Why  Silage 
Pays,”  a  sensible  book  every  raiser  of 
stock  should  road.  Free  if  you  send  your 
name  and  address. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426Tu*carawas  St.  Canton,  O.  ^ 


A  MODERN  CURTAIN-FRONT  LAYING  HOUSE.  Fig.  344. 


front  and  5j4  feet  high  in  the  rear.  It 
is  16  feet  deep  and  144  feet  long.  Two 
partitions  across  the  house  divide  it 
into  four  rooms.  This  obviates  any 
drafts  which  are  liable  in  a  long  house 
when  all  the  curtains  are  open.  This 
house  has  a  concrete  foundation  ;  it  ex¬ 
tends  18  inches  into  the  ground  and 
about  six  inches  above.  The  floor  is 
made  of  cinders  four  inches  and  sand 
two  inches,  making  the  top  of  the  floor 
even  with  the  top  of  the  sill  and  six 
inches  higher  than  the  surrounding 
ground.  This  floor  absolutely  insures 
dryness  at  all  times.  The  concrete 
foundation  prevents  very  largely  any 
trouble  from  rats.  The  droppings  boards 
are  three  feet  above  the  floor  and  trap- 
nests  are  nailed  up  on  the  walls.  Some 
loose  litter  is  used  on  the  floor  as  a 
scratching  material.  These  dimensions 
have  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
If  the  house  is  built  very  much  deeper 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  front 
higher  to  secure  sufficient  light  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  This  house  has 
one  feature  of  exceptional  merit  in  its 
perfect  ventilation.  Severe  losses  often 
occur  from  a  flock  which  has  laid  heavily 
all  Winter  when  the  sultry  Summer 
nights  come  on.  The  rear  wall  above 


There  are  other  points  of  merit  besides 
its  open  front.  A  square  house  takes 
less  lumber  than  a  long  house.  The 
four  walls  of  this  house  are  80  feet 
around.  A  long  house,  say  10  feet  deep, 
would  have  to  be  40  feet  in  length  to 
contain  the  same  number  of  square  feet. 
This  house  would  measure  100  feet 
around.  No  amount  of  wind  will  blow 
down  this  house,  and  many  poultry 
keepers  realize  the  value  of  such  a 
house  after  their  experience  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  middle  partition  comes 
down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor, 
and  dark  nests  are  built  on  the  wall 
above.  When  additional  air  circulation 
is  desired,  by  opening  the  windows  near 
the  roof  this  is  easily  secured.  When 
the  birds  are  on  the  perches  at  night 
over  the  droppings  boards  they  are  3J^ 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  entirely  pro¬ 
tected  from  any  direct  air  current.  No 
moisture  ever  gathers  in  this  house, 
and  the  birds  kept  there  the  past  Winter 
have  given  exceptionally  good  results. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Partridge  Cochins  were 
housed,  and  only  the  Cochin  male  birds 
secured  a  slight  frost  bite.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  were  late-hatched  pullets,  but  they 
kept  up  a  nearly  50  per  cent  lay  during 


A  FARMER’S  OPEN-FRONT  LAYING  HOUSE.  Fig.  345. 


the  perches  is  double  boarded,  leaving 
an  air  space  in  back  and  above  the 
roosting  quarters.  One  clapboard  on 
the  outside  of  the  back  is  hinged.  When 
this  board  is  opened  it  allows  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  to  circulate  over  and  around 
the  perches,  and  so  adds  much  to  the 
birds’  comfort  during  hot  weather.  The 
double  boarding  also  gives  additional 
protection  from  the  cold. 

Fig.  345  is  an  open-front  house. 
This  house  was  designed  especially  for 
the  farmer’s  use.  With  a  curtain  house 
considerable  care  must  be  exercised, 
as  fowls  get  accustomed  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  curtain  at  night,  and  will 
show  bad  signs  if  through  carelessness 
the  attendant  forgets  some  cold  night. 


February.  The  same  objections  are 
being  raised  against  the  open-front 
houses  that  were  formerly  used  on  the 
curtain  front.  Leghorn  raisers  especi¬ 
ally  fear  that  the  high  combs  and 
pendulous  wattles  will  suffer.  In  reality 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  coming  in  con¬ 
tinually  keeps  up  their  circulation  to 
such  a  point  that  they  are  able  to  with¬ 
stand  colder  nights  in  these  open-front 
houses  than  in  many  of  the  curtain-front 
styles.  I  believe  this  house  is  a  perfect 
insurance  against  roup  and  all  kinds  of 
respiratory  troubles.  Early  Spring  is 
the  time  to  plan  out  the  work,  and  fix 
a  definite  line  of  work  in  mind.  If 
Winter  egg  production  is  the  desired 
field,  now  is  the  time  to  choose  some  one 


Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Km  60,  Cuba,  N.Y.  . 


JIOIIKKTSON’S  Oil  AT  >* 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
tfl  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  sat  te¬ 
lnet  on  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSOX 
Wash.  St.,  F orest villc.  Conn. 


Continuous-Opening,  Braced 
Door  -  Frame,  Permanent 
Ladder,  Interchangeable 
Doors,  Lightest  and 
Tightest  Doors. 
Strongest  Hoops, 
Best  Materials, 
Three  Styles,  Five 
kinds  of  Lum¬ 
ber,  a  hundred 


Our 
Silo 
Catalog 
contains 
the  latest 
Information 
about  Silos. 

We  Invented 
the  Modern  Silo 
and  have  led  the 
way  in  improve¬ 
ments.  We  offer  the 
largest  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  our  catalog  of  Silos 
and  Silo  Fillers.  “The 
kind  Uncle  Sam  uses.” 

Harder  Mfg.  Company 

BOX  11  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


other  advan¬ 
tages.  All 
described 
in  our 
Cata¬ 
log. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 

TABLE-FULLY  guaranteed 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  all  want*  from 

S  to  15  H,  P.  Engines 


62  Years 


SILOS 


8x20..  $02.41 
10x24..  87.33 

12x26..  110.35 
14x28..  133.48 
16x30..  159.39 

Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Ask  lor  Catalog  No.  1-1 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  No.  17  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 
Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


No  Money 

wJsrX, 

Fill  Your  Silo  \Ur  Pay  Afterwards 

Y/e  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting 
and  Silo  Filling  Machinery  forover  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  us.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  the 
best  quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Noto  the  now  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  the  feeding  rolls,  special  knife  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol¬ 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balance  main  frame.  Wo  claim  large  capa¬ 
city,  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  ease  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  this  type.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
tho  asking.  We  also  manufacture  the  ROSS  SILO, 

TheE.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Sprlngfleld.O. 


PAY  LESS 

;et  BETTER  ENSILAGE— | 

rx^HEGale-BaUlwin  Ensilage  Cutter  cuts  your  en- 
I  silage  and  dry  fodder  faster— on  less  power— 

A  at  lower  running  expense.  It  is  easy  to 
feed  and  keep  in  order. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 

giving  explanation  of  safety  foot  lever  and 
safety  lly  wheel  Cuts  four  different  lengths.  With 
or  without  traveling  feed  table.  Write  ua  tor 
facts  and  prices  NOW.  Address 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box75 ,  Chicopee,  Falls, 

Mass, 


150  Indiana  Silos 
Per  Day 

That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  and  wo  have  the  material 
to  keep  going  till  the  last  hill  of  corn 
is  cut.  Don’t  you  think  your  order 
would  besafe  with  us!  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall. 

‘Ilf  INDIANA  SILO 

Is  the  only  one  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’s  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  one  to  save  your  late  and  imma¬ 
ture  corn  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  "The  Crops  That  Failed.” 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  818  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  8ilo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Elevator* 
to  Fill 
the 

Highest 

Silo 


Gale-Baldwin  Ensilage  Cutter 


DIRIGO  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

Air-tight  doors— highest  grade 
lumber— permanent  ladder — best 
construction— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer — perfect  en- 

-  silage — easy  10  erect  and  sold 

direct  to  you— no  agents.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO..  Auburn,  Maine 
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Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis- 

_ _  tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 

machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 


that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  Yve  didin  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  427  Fargo  Street.  Batavia.  I1L, 
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breed,  hatch  the  eggs  early  and  try  to 
raise  twice  as  many  pullets  as  you  wish 
to  keep  over  Winter.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  insure  enough,  and  if  you  have  a 
surplus  next  October  you  have  some 
selection,  and  can  get  rid  of  the  least 
desirable  ones  then.  Wide  range  is 
desirable  above  all  else  for  these 
youngsters,  with  shade  from  the  hot  sun 
and  a  shelter  from  storms.  Pullets 
hatched  during  April  and  early  May 
from  almost  any  of  the  common  breeds 
should,  if  well  managed,  be  ready  to 
start  egg  production  in  November. 

A  good  time  to  build  the  houses  is 
during  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall. 
At  that  time  one  can  tell  about  how 
many  birds  there  will  be  to  carry  over 
Winter,  and  other  work  in  the  poultry 
line  requires  less  attention.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  plain  common-sense  poultry 
houses.  City  people  in  particular  often 
seem  to  think  that  some  pet  theory  of 
theirs  in  construction  or  ventilation  is 
so  far  ahead  of  any  other  plan  that 
often  without  ever  seeing  or  hearing 
of  such  a  house  except  on  paper  they 
build  their  whole  plant  after  their  own 
ideas.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  poultry  industry 
to-day  is  held  up  by  many  as  the  one 
business  which  has  the  most  money  in 
it  and  the  business  which  it  is  hardest 
to  get  any  money  out  of.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  years  gone  by  it  has  been  res¬ 
ponsible  for  many  very  complete  fail¬ 
ures.  Quite  often  when  asked  what  I 
advise  as  the  best  breed  to  keep  or  the 
best  style  of  house  to  build  I  reply  by 
asking  what  the  custom  is  in  that  local¬ 
ity.  1  think  one  cannot  go  far  wrong 
when  starting  in  something  new  to  copy 
somewhat  after  the  most  successful 
neighbors,  and  later  make  what  im¬ 
provements  may  be  desirous.  The  poul- 
trj'  industry  to-day  is  a  business  that 
requires  some  business  management  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  requirements.  No 
branch  of  agriculture  will  repay  a  larger 
income  on  the  investment,  or  for  extra 
care  and  attention  to  details  than  the 
production  of  Winter  eggs. 

A.  L.  CLARK. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Fig.  333,  first  page,  shows  a  flock  of 
purebred  Southdown  sheep  grazing  in 
Roger  Williams  Park,  Providence,  R.  I., 
where,  as  on  many  other  public  lawns 
and  golf  links,  they  perform  the  dual 
purpose  of  clipping  the  grass  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  weeds,  as  well  as  enriching 
the  turf.  A  shepherd  and  two  collies 
herd  them,  keeping  them  under  control, 
while  allowing  full  liberty  of  action. 
Roger  Williams  .Park  possesses  great 
natural  beauty,  which  is  wisely  guarded 
and  increased  by  Superintendent  Greene, 
and  the  sheep  possess  constant  interest 
for  visitors.  A  great  many  cities  find 
a  flock  of  park  sheep  a  valuable  pos¬ 
session.  It  is  usually  found  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  pay  well  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  such  flocks,  and  the  wool  is 
marketed  as  from  any  farm  flock.  This 
year  the  authorities  at  Central  Park, 
New  York,  were  in  urgent  need  of  a 
shearer  for  their  flock,  and  found  the 
profession  unrepresented  throughout  the 
city,  until  some  newly  arrived  Scottish 
immigrants  proved  their  fitness  for  the 
job. 

A  COW  MAN  TALKS. 

If  W.  J.  Dougan  wishes  to  try  10 
hens  against  one  cow  for  profit  next 
year.  I  will  be  ready  any  time  after 
January  1.  I  will  give  you  a  statement 
as  near  correct  as  possible  without  keep¬ 
ing  the  sales  from  this  one  cow  separate. 
I  know  what  the  sales  from  the  herd 
amount  to  each  month  and  what  the 
grain  costs.  The  rough  feed  I  raise  on 
the  farm,  and  cannot  tell  what  it 
costs,  but  I  will  charge  the  cow 
$8  per  month  for  rough  feed  and 
$6.15  per  month  for  grain.  The 
average  cost  per  cow  per  month  for 
the  12  months  for  grain  was  $4.10,  as 
this  cow  milked  through  the  whole  12 
months  and  was  fed  grain  the  entire 
period,  and  also  being  the  heaviest  milk¬ 
er  in  the  herd  and  fed  more  grain  I 
charge  her  with  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  average.  This  makes  her  grain  bill 
for  12  months,  $73.80;  rough  feed  bill, 
$96;  total  $169.80.  Now  for  her  credit 
account.  She  calved  on  or  about  May 
10,  1911,  and  is  due  to  calve  January 
1,  1913.  I  have  weighed  her  milk  at 
different  times  during  the  year  and  have 
tried  not  to  overestimate  it  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  For  100  days  beginning  with  May 
20,  1911,  she  was  milking  over  50  pounds 
per  day,  milking  as  high  as  61  pounds 
in  one  day.  In  September  she  was 
milking  about  45  pounds  per  day.  in  No¬ 
vember  about  40  pounds.  She  is  now 


milking  about  35  pounds  per  day,  and 
has  been  milking  about  the  same  since 
January  1,  1912.  I  sell  my  milk  at 
wholesale  to  a  dealer  in  the  next  town 
and  get  six  cents  per  quart.  I  sell  some 
cream  to  him  but  it  figures  out  about 
the  same.  I  sold  all  my  milk  to  January 
1  to  this  dealer.  From  January  1  to 
May  10,  1912,  I  carried  some  cream  to 
the  creamery;  less  than  50  per  cent  was 
sold  to  creamery  for  which  I  received 
about  3J4  cents  per  quart  for  milk  when 
made  into  cream  for  creamery ;  the 
skim-milk  is  worth  the  other  one-fourth 
cent  to  me,  which  brings  it  up  to  four 
cents.  This  would  make  my  milk  from 
January  1  average  five  cents  or  better. 
Here  are  the  figures:  From  May  10, 

1911,  to  Dec.  31,  5,058  quarts  of  milk 
at  six  cents,  $303.48;  from  January  1, 

1912,  to  May  9,  2.080  quarts  at  five 
cents,  $104.00;  total  $407.48.  Milk  sold 
for  the  year  $407.48;  feed  bill  for  the 
year,  $169.80;  balance,  $237.68.  This  is 
not  the  actual  profit  from  the  cow,  as  it 
costs  to  house  and  care  for  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  as  any  farmer  knows,  but  it 
is  the  same  as  Mr.  Dougan  figures  his 
profits  on  10  hens,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
hens  would  have  to  scratch  harder. 

Long  Island.  j.  h.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  we  can  arrange  another 
contest  on  a  fair  basis  we  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so.  There  should  be  some  sort  of 
supervision  and  a  square  understanding 
before  we  begin  of  the  rules  and  limita¬ 
tions.  This  cow  is  thought  to  be  worth 
$150.  We  do  not  understand  that  she 
is  a  pure-bred  animal,  but  that  her  milk 
and  calf  are  to  be  sold  at  market  or 
food  prices — the  same  as  the  eggs  and 
chickens.  We  want  such  a  contest 
started  right,  and  would  prefer  to  have 
other  stock  come  in  for  trial.  Will  any 
sheep  or  hog  men  enter?  Will  our 
readers  suggest  rules  for  making  such 
a  contest  fair? 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

Barred  Plymouth  Itocks  are  the  leaders  I 
a&ain  this  week,  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  j 
contest,  Robert  J.  Walden's  pen  of  that 
breed  laying  31.  eggs.  White  Leghorns  take 
the  second  place,  the  pen  from  Marwood 
Poultry  Farm  laying  30.  Paul  Van  Deu- 
sen’s  and  Susie  Abbott’s  White  Leghorns 
tie  with  a  score  of  28  eggs  each  for  third 
place.  This  hot  dry  weather  does  not  seem 
to  interfere  with  good  laying  on  the  part 
of  the  White  Leghorns  any  more  than  the 
extreme  cold  of  last  Winter  did,  for  again 
this  week  they  lead  all  the  other  breeds 
in  the  average  score  per  pen.  Out  of  the 
whole  30  pens  only  one  laid  less  than  20 
eggs,  and  the  average  score  per  pen  is  over 
24  eggs.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid 
by  each  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  was  19.6; 
the  White  Wyandottes  average  18;  Single 
Corah  R.  I.  Reds  averaged  10.5;  the  Rose 
Comb  Reds  averaged  nine  eggs  per  pen ; 
Bull  Orpingtons  13.25  ;  White  Orpingtons 
12;  Black  Minorcas  22;  Buff  leghorns 
19.66;  White  Plymouth  Rocks  20.75.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  White  Leghorns 
kept  by  poultrymeu  who  make  market  eggs 
the  main  part  of  their  business.  This  con¬ 
test  shows  that  they  do  well  in  confine¬ 
ment  if  they  are  well  cared  for ;  the  stock 
does  not  have  to  be  renewed  as  frequently 
as  with  the  larger  breeds,  for  they  lay 
profitably  until  three  or  four  years  old; 
most  of  the  large  breeds  are  not  profitable 
for  eggs  after  their  second  year,  though 
there  are  sometimes  exceptional  birds  that 
lay  well  among  the  heavy  breeds.  F.  G. 
Yost’s  White  Leghorns  increased  their  lead 
again  this  week,  laying  26  eggs  to  20  by  the 
English  birls,  the  total  score  being  748  for 
Yost's  birds,  to  722  for  the  English  pen. 
There  are  two  other  pens  which  have 
reached  the  700  mark;  they  are  the  White 
Wyandottes  of  Beulah  Farm  with  a  score 
of  703.  and  the  White  Leghorns  of  Mar- 
wood  Poultry  Farm  with  a  total  of  707. 
The  White  Leghorns  of  White  Rose  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  are  close  to  it,  their  record  being 
695.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week  is  1,802,  a  gain  of  eight  eggs  over 
the  previous  week.  The  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red  hens  of  C.  S.  and  S.  A.  Scoville  have 
beaten  all  the  pullets  of  either  the  Rose 
or  Single  Comb  Reds,  their  total  of  eggs 
laid  being  620,  the  nearest  approach  to 
them  by  any  of  the  Reds  being  Howard 
Steel's  and  Bunker  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  each 
with  a  score  of  61 1.  Some  of  the  pens 
which  were  among  the  last  to  begin  laying 
have  attained  quite  a  good  total  already; 
notably  the  White  Leghorns  of  Paul  Van 
Deusen.  which  did  not  commence1  until  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  and  which  have  a  total  of  502  to 
their  credit.  The  "Buttercups”  of  Dr. 
Ixindes  which  were  slow  to  begin  have  504 
to  their  credit  now.  In.  the  three  months 
to  come  there  may  be  some  surprising 
changes.  geo.  a.  cosgeove. 


Trouble  With  Chicks. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  preveut 
the  loss  of  chickens?  I  keep  R.  I.  Reds; 
have  selected  12  good  old  laying  liens  for 
breeding.  Chicks  come  out  healthy  and 
strong  and  thrive  for  two  or  three  weeks; 
then  they  grow  smaller  and  die  in  a  few 
days.  I  feed  them  every  two  hours  cracked 
corn,  chick  feed  and  stale  bread  soaked  in 
water  and  pressed  very  dry.  I  had  white 
diarrhoea  cases,  lost  a  lot  of  big  chicks,  but 
was  in  hopes  of  escaping  this  year,  as  I 
was  breeding  only  from  choice  liens  out  of 
my  flock.  I  have  lost  over  30  already.  Is 
carbolic  acid,  five  drops  in  one  quart  of 
water,  injurious  to  them,  or  is  it  the  old 
trouble  killing  them  ?  My  little  chicks  have 
a  large  run,  clean,  disinfected  coops,  racks 
under  them  that  are  changed  every  day.  I 
have  200  R.  I.  Red  lions.  I  feed  them  with 
four  quarts  oats,  four  quarts  cracked  corn 
and  two  quarts  barley  or  wheat  In  litter  in 
the  morning.  They  get  six  quarts  thick  or 
sweet  milk  about  four  times  a  week.  They 
have  a  free  run  from  about  four  o’clock  in 


tiie  afternoon.  They  have  grit  and  oyster 
shell  always  before  them.  At  night  I  feed 
them  with  four  quarts  dry  oats  boiled  and 
mixed  with  10  quarts  of  bran,  four  quarts 
middlings,  charcoal  and  four  pounds  of  beef 
scraps,  which  I  buy  from  the  butcher ;  it 
makes  two  water  pails  full  of  f'*ed.  Please 
let  me  know  if  that  is  good  feed  to  make 
hens  lay.  f.  o. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  your  young  chicks 
are  still  suffering  from  white  diarrhoea,  and. 
as  it  lias  been  shown  that  at  least  one  form 
of  this  disease  is  transmitted  to  newly 
hatched  chicks  through  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched,  it  would 
he  a  wise  precaution  to  discard  your  okl 
breeding  pen  and  obtain  some  new  breed¬ 
ers  from  a  flock  that  you  know  to  be  free 
from  this  trouble.  If  you  can,  also,  raise 
your  chicks  upon  ground  that  lias  not  been 
used  by  other  flocks,  it  will  he  an  addi¬ 
tional  precaution  to  those  that  you  are  al¬ 
ready  taking.  You  are  feeding  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  ration,  but  are  not  getting  a  good  egg 
yield ;  perhaps  most  of  your  fowls  are  too 
old  to  be  profitable.  Why  not  go  to  some* 
neighbor  who  has  a  good  laying  flock  of 
hens  of  the  breed  that  you  wish  to  keep, 
and  either  purchase  eggs  for  hatching  or  a 
few  yearlings  for  breeders?  M.  b.  d. 


Hens  With  Pale  Combs. 

I  have  some  fine  White  Leghorn  chickens, 
but  their  combs  are  lately  getting  wtiite  in 
color.  What  is  the  trouble?  n.  k. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  color  of  the  comb  is  a  very  good  in¬ 
dex  of  the  condition  of  the  fowls.  A  bright 
cherry  red  indicates  health  and  vitality, 
while  a  pale  color  shows  a  debility  which 
may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  several 
causes.  It  is  found  when  hens  are  under¬ 
going  the  strain  of  moulting  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  their  feathers,  or.  when  from  the  lack 
of  sufficient  food,  unsanitary  surroundings 
or  actual  disease,  their  health  is  below  par. 
You  will  see  that  the  cause  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  in  your  flock  can  only  be  determined 
after  an  investigation  into  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  you  will  do  well  to  take  special 
pains  to  see  that  your  fowls  are  not  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  either  of 
body  lice,  or  of  the  red  mites  which,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  swarm 
in  bloodthirsty  hordes  over  their  perches 
and  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  their 
roosting  compartments.  m.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


There  Are  Others 

but  we  claim  that  there  is  no  other  Fly 
Spray  quite  as  good  as 


Target  Brand  Fly  Killer 

and  we  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  you  will 
send  us  Oue  Dollar  and  your  Dealer’s 
name,  we  will  send  you  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  8  or  10  head  of  stock  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
we  will  return  your  money,  and  you 
may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co. 

S.  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLUE  RIBBON  VflDI^QUIDC^ 
LARGE  IMPROVED  lUnNonmEO 

Wherever  shown,  SHERMAN  13092,  and  REBECCA  14577, 
A.  Y.  R. .  have  won  FIRST  PRIZE.  last  tall  Both  won  at 
Pa.,  N.  Y.,  HI.  ami  Ohio  State,  and  Montgomery  Co.  (Pa.) 
Fairs.  Ol  der  some  of  their  pigs,  farrowed  Juno  10th,  for 
delivery  when  1:!  weeks  old,  at  $15.00  each,  registered  and 
transferred,  and  quickly  and  cheaply  benefit  by  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  careful  breeding  of  their  ancestors.  This  is 
th«  Best  Stock  ot  the  Best  Breed.  Yorkshires  grow  more 
economically  than  lard  typo  and  bring  higher  price. 
Thrifty  Berkshire  and  C.IV.  Pips  from  Unregistered  Stock,  $3  ea. 
TWIN  TREE  FARM,  Penllyn,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 


SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

RFfflfCHIII  XT  O  Both  sexes;  Master- 
*■  ■*  ^  *  —  ■  ■*  O  pieee  and  Longfellow 
breedings:  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration 
free.  A.  F.  JO.VES,  1*.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehnnipton,  A.  y 


TRANQUILITY  FARMS  offer  choice  DORSET 
RAMS  and  EWES  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 
One  of  the  oldest  flocks  in  America. 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr . . . .  A [J.AMUCH  V,  N.  J. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outlita.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLS  MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


I _ HOUSES _ 

Perclieron  and  Belgian  SlaUions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
On  Penna.  K.R.  SO  miles  north  of  Yonngstown,  O. 


JIJ  CJim  T0M  DUCflT’  JUNIOR  ;  Chestnut  stal- 
H  I  wlUv  lion.  Service  fee.  ten  dollars.  For 
particulars,  address  LEON  SAGE,  Crown  Point,  N.Y. 


QUCJI  ANR  flNP  LARGER  PONIES  broken  for  small 
Olll-I  LnlU)  children.  Also  stallions,  broodmares 
and  colts.  F.  STEWART,  Espyville,  Pa. 


DOGS 


flDI  I  IF  PUP ^ — Tlie  intelligent  kind.  Females 

OULUC  ruro  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City.  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 


-$5  each  and  up.  CLA 

FARM.  Boonton,  New  Jersi 


;  DAIRY  OATTliE  j 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  1  yr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  on  test  for 
Register  of  Morit  A.  J.  O.  C.  Eire,  Goldie’s  .Jap  of 
Mendale  No,  85989.  Tuberculin  free.  15 Lit K  S II I  If  E 
SOWS;  BUM)  GILTS.  Granddaughters  of 
Berry  ton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr, 
Everything  Registered.  For  L’edigrees  and  Prices, 
Chas.  B.  Dayton,  Supt..  SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. .  . FOR  SALE . . . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heiiers  2  yrs.  old 

30  "  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  servica 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WICBSTEIt 

311-F-5  Dept.  B,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up-Not  DowirJro“'c.u„n"Jo'?<lIS 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  HU"  Liberty  Street..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

— - — $20  to  $25  ■■  - 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  tine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  .F.  H.  Rivenburnh,  Prop. . Mnnnsville,  N.Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  threo  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

0 NTARI0  KING  WAN DAGELSCHE 

Holstein  bull,  born  Dec.  5,  1911,  largely  white,  show 
animal,  a  King  Segis  sire,  high  testing  dam  by 
Homestead  Girl  DeKol  Sarcastic  Lad.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y 

registereYguernseybull  CALF 

Herd  Tuberculin  Tested.  American  Ilound  Pups. 
ON  O  N  T  A  F  A  It  M  ,  PORTLAND,  CONN. 

FOR  C  A|  F — Kefflstered  Holstelii-FriesJnii  Hull  Calf  from  3- 
•  "It  OnLL  year  old  cow  that  produced  »2k>  lb*.  tnilk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Other*  nearly  as  good  for  lens  money.  Write  foi 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  V. 

/T'9MPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

TiON,  Box  B,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

Milk  Prodllfifirs  ior  New  York  City  market 

.  UUUClA  desiring  information  how  to 

ranches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
|  the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisvillo.  N.  Y 


SX7V7-I7\r33 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

if  y?S, .need  a  first-elasss  service  Boar,  Bred  Sows, 
Bred  Gilts,  or  choice  Spring  Pigs  write  us  for  prices 

WHITE  BELT  FARMS,  Plainvillc,  New  York 

CfiR  CAR  E-LARGE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 
■  Wil  OMInS.  Safe  in  pig.  Registered  stock.  $40 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2years'old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH.  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


i  SPRINGBAHK  BERKSHIRES.-ffiUfi 

iu  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piourietor,  Marhletiale,  Conn. 

(JHEL00N  FARM  registered  JTurocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 


Bred  Sows. 
C.  K. 


Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding 
BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  f\  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
—  - — .  Ptips.Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  youropinion,  return  same  and  we 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HI6HW00D 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 

„  Sold  out  of  service  boars  ami  bred  sows 

H.  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING  -;-  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  tired  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  sendee.  May  pigs, 
ordei  now.  Glenmark  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY 


-Mammoth  Pekin 
and  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
drains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

O.I.C.’S  of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

~  -  —  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

— SPRING  PTGS,  $7.00 — pedigreed. 
S.  A.  WEEKS  DeGraff,  Ohio. 


DUROCS 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 


JFOK  SALE;  Fifty  choice,  16  mouths  old 

CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS 

LARGE  BONE,  WELL  ARCHED  BACK,  PERFECT 
TVPE.  BRED  TO  FARROW  FAIT,,  1912  .'.  .'. 


W.  H.  MINER,  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Whatever  the  amount  of  milk  or  butter-fat,  you  wish 
to  produce,  is  it  not  better  policy  to  use  large-yield 
cows  than  to  feed  and  shelter  the  necessarily  greater 
number  of  small-yield  cows  ? 

Use  Holsteins  and  you  save  labor,  feed,  stable-room, 
equipment  and  risk.  They  are  always  healthy  and  ready 
for  work. 

Choose  cows  according  to  their  capacity  for  converting 
coarse  feed  into  milk.  That  is  the  function  of  a  dairy  cow 
and  that  is  where  the  big  Holstein  excels. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Don’t  ship  produce  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  the  party  or  house  to 
which  you  are  shipping. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  merchant,  sent  T.  M. 
Wells,  of  the  Crescent  Egg  Case  Co.,  2(15 
Cates  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $30  on 

.March  5,  1012,  for  second  hand  egg  cases. 
The  check  was  cashed  but  no  cases  came. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Wells  and  received  reply  that 
ihe  cases  would  be  shipped  the  coming 
week.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  him,  although  one  registered  letter 
was  returned  marked  "removed.”  Previous 
purchases  had  been  made  from  Mr.  Wells, 
but  guess  it  is  a  case  of  where  the  pitcher 
went  to  the  well  once  too  often.  We  shall 
be  thankful  for  any  information  you  can 
give  us.  I.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

We  enclose  claim  against  Mr.  Wells,  of 
the  Crescent  Egg  Case  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  money  advanced,  $49.14.  We  would 
like  you  to  turn  this  claim  and  papers  at¬ 
tached  over  to  your  attorney  if  you  can¬ 
not  make  the  collection,  or  to  the  Post 
Office  authorities  if  you  think  best. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  m.  k. 

Enclosed  find  letter  from  T.  M.  Wells, 
Brooklvu,  N.  Y.  I  sent  him  a  check  for  a 
car  of  egg  cases  and  he  sent  a  car,  half 
the  contents  being  for  me  and  the  other 
half  for  another  party.  The  second  car 
which  he  promised  to  send  has  not  come 
and  a  letter  written  him  has  been  returned 
undelivered.  Will  you  look  him  up  and 
see  if  we  can  get  our  cases?  lie  owes 
for  220  cases.  The  car  was  20  cases  short, 
and  as  1  took  my  cases  out  last  I  had  to 
stand  the  shortage.  1  would  like  to  have 
the  cases  or  the  $11.55  which  I  paid  him. 
for  the  cases.  G.  c.  h. 

New  York. 

One  of  our  representatives  followed 
up  these  cases  but  was  unable  to  get 
any  definite  information  as  to  Mr. 
Wells’  whereabouts.  It  was  said  he 
had  gone  to  Orient,  Long  Island,  but 
letters  sent  to  that  point  have  been  re¬ 
turned  by  the  post  office  with  advice 
that  he  could  not  be  found;  letters  sent 
to  the  Brooklyn  address  have  also  been 
returned.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  further  we  can  do.  Mr.  Wells 
will  probably  turn  up  at  some  other 
place  sometime  and  work  the  game  all 
over  again.  We  understand  there  were 
numerous  creditors  after  him,  some 
coming  from  Chicago. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas,  1910,  I  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  United  States  Express  office 
an  empty  pasteboard  box  which  had  con¬ 
tained  some  Christmas  gifts.  Expressage 
amounting  to  50  cents  was  prepaid.  1  put 
in  a  claim,  but  have  only  received  indefinite 
promises.  Now  I  might  be  able  after  som<* 
further  effort  to  pry  them  loose  from  that 
jimount,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  diflicult. 
They  need  the  money.  It  would  pay  the 
dividend  on  one  share  of  that  water.  I  will 
turn  the  matter  over  to  you  and  maybe  you 
can  make  something  out  of  it.  H.  R.  G. 

Ohio. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  shipment 
was  made  that  the  claim  was  sent  to 
us.  The  express  company  came  to  this 
office  and  denied  all  responsibility  and 
declined  the  claim.  We  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  decision,  and  insisted  upon 
tracer  being  started  from  the  delivery 
end,  as  there  would  necessarily  be  some 
record  there  if  they  offered  the  man  an 
empty  box.  July  1,  1912,  voucher  was 
delivered  to  us  for  $16.50. 

I  notice  you  have  a  department  d*  voted 
to  imparting  information  about  fake  in¬ 
vestments.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice 
about  the  Nevada-Marble  Company,  who  had 
headquarters  in  Eos  Angeles?  They  have 
had  some  of  my  coin  for  three  years  now, 
but  have  not  had  any  returns  from  them. 
The  money  was  supposed  to  be  used  to  get 
title  to  some  valuable  marble  deposits  in 
Nevada  or  Utah.  E.  H.  S. 

Minnesota. 

Our  information  shows  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is  inactive ;  they  failed  to  keep  up 
their  assessment  work  on  the  Nevada 
property  and  title  to  it  has  been  lost. 
The  stock  has  little  or  no  value  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

On  April  11,  1911,  I  shipped  a  basket  of 
fancy  eggs,  valued  at  $25  and  sold  for  that 
amount,  to  a  farmer  in  Illinois,  by  Adams 
Express  Company.  The  basket  and  eggs 
were  broken,  some  eggs  taken  out  altogether. 
Each  egg  was  marked  with  a  special  mark 
in  indelible  pencil,  but  when  received  two 
were  broken,  five  marked  with  pencil  and 
five  not  marked  at  all,  and  of  the  five  that 
were  marked  no  two  marks  were  alike. 
There  must  have  been  some  substitution. 

I  replaced  the  eggs  to  customers  free  and 
gave  express  bill  to  the  company.  I  have 
written  them  several  times  but  they  have 
never  answered  yet.  What  can  you  do  for 
me?  They  were  delivered  to  my  customer 
by  the  American  Express  Company,  but 
neither  company  will  adjust  the  matter. 

Connecticut.  c.  a.  b. 

The  Adams  Express  Company  settled 
with  check  for  $25  on  March  31,  1912. 
The  eggs  were  specially  selected  from 
the  best  exhibition  mated  pen  of  Golden 
Laced  Wyandottes.  The  eggs  were  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  good  strong  basket  and 
covered  with  cloth ;  handle  built  upright 
so  nothing  could  be  laid  on  it.  When 
delivered  the  basket  was  broken  and 
the  cloth  off  the  eggs  missing  and  sub¬ 
stituted  as  above.  The  Company  wanted 
to  compromise,  but  we  insisted  that  the 
shipper  was  damaged  to  the  full  extent 
and  finally  received  the  claim  in  full. 


1  am  sending  under  separate  cover  copies 
of  the  Mexican  Enterprise,  a  proposition 
that  is  being  promoted  by  the  Jantha  Plan¬ 
tation  Co..  612  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
who  claim  through  their  literature  to  be 
responsible  bankers  and  are  selling  five- 
acre  plots  which  after  three  years  they 
agree  to  have  cleared  and  planted  with  Im¬ 
ported  bananas,  harvest  and  market  crop, 
and  share  proceeds  (bananas  starting  to 
bear  after  two  years)  and  give  title  to 
land,  also  a  city  lot,  for  a  total  amount  of 
$750,  to  be  paid  in  installments.  After  the 
fifth  year  (at  a  low  estimate)  the  orchard 
should  yield  a  profit  of  $1,000  per  annum. 
Could  you  tell  me  in  "Publisher’s  Desk” 
if  this  company  is  reliable  and  what  yon 
think  of  their  claim  of  10  per  cent  on  in¬ 
vestment  for  first  year’s  crop.  j.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  company  seems  not  to  be  rated, 
and  our  information  is  that  the  officers 
refused  to  go  into  details  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  further  than  to  say  they 
have  27,000  acres  of  land  in  Mexico, 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  establish  a 
town  by  giving  a  lot  free  to  purchasers 
of  five-acre  lots.  We  have  never  known 
a  scheme  of  the  kind  to  work  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  investors.  Experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  profit  in 
banana  growing..  If  there  were,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  lands  would  not  be  looking 
for  people  to  buy  it.  What  do  we  think 
of  16  per  cent  profit  on  first  year’s  crop? 
We  think  the  man  who  puts  his  money 
into  this  or  other  schemes  of  the  kind, 
will  never  see  16  per  cent  of  it  again  in 
his  lifetime. 


I  a  mwriting  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 
response  regarding  the  commission  house. 
I  consider  Thu  Rural  New-Yorker  the 
king  of  all  the  six  farm  papers  1  am  tak¬ 
ing.  The  stand  your  paper  takes  about 
crooks  and  rogues  and  the  help  it  gives 
its  subscribers  is  unusual,  and  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  me  and  other  subscribers 
here.  Hope  for  all  success  for  you  in  the 
future.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

I  just  received  a  card  from  the  United 
States  Express  Company  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  my  claim  of  $.3  for  the  three 
cases  of  cherries  lost  in  transit  on  June 
30,  1910.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 


interest  you  have  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
also  for  the  service  you  have  rendered,  as 
I  do  not  think  they  would  have  paid  any 
more  attention  to  the  claim.  The  excuse 
the  agents  usually  make  on  the  delay  of  a 
claim  like  this  is  that  they  are  so  rushed 
with  work  they  cannot  look  after  them,  hut 
the  fact  of  the.  matter  is  a  great  percent¬ 
age  of  the  claim  papers  do  not  leave  the 
local  office  until  they  are  asked  for  by  the 
claim  department  of  the  express  company. 

Michigan.  f.  r.  ii. 

We  think  this  is  true,  because  a  great 
many  of  our  subscribers  write  us  they 
filed  their  claim  promptly  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  attention  or  response 
and  so  send  it  to  us.  The  shipment  in 
question  was  made  more  than  two  j'ears 
ago.  Two  separate  claims  were  filed 
previous  to  May,  1912,  but  F.  R.  H.  was 
unable  to  get  any  information.  July  1, 
1912,  voucher  was  passed. 

Please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  my¬ 
self  and  friends,  the  latter  being  already  in 
the  web  of  this  branch  of  the  spider  fam¬ 
ily.  You  arc  doing  more  to  guard  Fhe 
unwary  than  all  other  papers  combined  so 
far  as  I  have  observed.  J.  F.  x. 

New  York. 

This  refers  to  a  Texas  land  company 
selling  farms  on  easy  payment  plans. 
Our  advice  for  this  is  the  same  as  for 
Florida  lands,  or  land  in  any  other  sec¬ 
tion.  Investigate  personally  before  buy¬ 
ing. 


Auction  sales  are  an  uncommon  thing 
around  here.  Cornmeal  $1.65  per  100 ; 
bran,  best,  $1.05  per  100;  middlings,  $1.55 
per  100 ;  oats  $2  per  100 ;  wheat,  $2  per 
100 ;  potatoes,  $1.50  a  bushel :  butter,  32 
cents  a  pound;  cheese  14  to  14%  cents  per 
pound.  Eggs  18  cents  a  dozen.  Hay  $18 
a  ton  baled.  Cows  $40  to  $65.  J.  l.  w. 

Barnes  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Veals,  live,  7%  cents  per  pound;  hogs, 
live,  seven  cents ;  bulls,  live,  four  cents. 
Hay,  Timothy.  $20  per  ton  in  barn.  Milk 
two  cents  under  specials  and  12  cents  al¬ 
lowed  per  100  pounds  for  separated  milk. 
At  Eisle,  three  miles  east  of  Center  Lisle, 
at  the  station  three  cents  per  quart,  caused 
by  a  new  company  starting.  No  fruit  or 
gardening  crops  raised  to  have  a  stated 
price.  h.  h.  H. 

Center  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  Th» 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


We  want  to  send 
r  you  our  latest  catalog 
-an  interesting  book 
r  that  tells  all  about  the 

SHARPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 

W e  want  to  show  you  how  this 
rmarvelous  machine  will  milk  any  cow  in 
'your  dairy  for  less  than  one  cent— including 
both  the  cost  of  the  power  and  wages  of  the 
operator.  If  you  hire  hand-milkers  you 
know  it  is  costing  you  about  three  times  that 
amount  for  labor  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  board  and  the  continual  worry 
and  disappointment. 

This  saving  twice  a  day  on  every  cow  you 
own  amounts  in  a  single  year  to  a  clear  extra  profit 
of  S15.00  from  each  cow,  or  a  total  saving  of  from 
$300  to  $1,500 — according  to  size  of  your  herd. 

We  offer  to  place  a  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  your  disposal — give  ample  time  for  trial — 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  there  will  be  no  sale. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  E* 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ora. 
Pallas,  Tox.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Wlnnlpag,  Can. 
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A  Moxir 

GUARANTEED 

i 

Ready-to-Feed  Ration 

R.  DAIRYMAN:  You  can  bid  good-bye 
to  the  troublesome,  tiresome ,  unsatisfactory 
job  of  mixing  your  dairy  rations.  At  last  a  ready-mixed, 
ready-to-feed  ration,  guaranteed  as  good  as — even  better  than — what  you  are 
now  using,  has  been  produced.  Here  it  is — “Larro-feed.” 

It  represents  the  best  skill  and  experience  of  the  world’s  greatest  dairy 
experts.  It’s  the  ideal  feed  that  for  years  you’ve  been  looking  for — a  ready-to-feed 
ration  that  is  absolutely  right!  You  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  its  high  grade  merit. 
Absolutely  free  from  weed  seeds,  screenings,  oat  hulls,  corncobs, — floor  sweepings  or  fillers 
— a  feed  that’s  honest  through  and  through.  A  feed  so  uniform^  so  perfectly  balanced,  so 
remarkable  in  milk  production  that  it  will  make  your  heart  glad,  and  your  pocketbook,  too. 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 

is  a  highly  scientific  combination  of  choice  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  Gluten  Feed,  Distillers’  Grains,  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  Wheat  Bran,  Wheat  Middlings  and  %  of  1%  of 
Salt.  You  know  that  such  ingredients  when  properly 
proportioned  and  mixed,  “can’t  be  beat".  You  will  find 
Larro-feed  ‘  'can' t  be  equaled' ' .  Once  you  try  it,  you  will  never 
bother  to  mix  your  own  ration  or  feed  any  other.  It 
will  save  you  labor,  produce  more  profit,  and  keep 
your  cows  in  fine  condition.  All  this  we  have 
pro<ved  and  stand  ready  to  prove  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay. 

Try  Larro-feed 

on  our  open,  liberal  Special 
Trial  Offer  right  now, 
at  our  risk.  (See  below.) 

You  have  everything 
to  gain — nothing 
to  lose. 

(1) 
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Special  Trial  Offer! 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try  the 
new  Ready-lo-Feed  dairy  ration — Larro-feed.  He  is 
authorized  to  sell  you  whatever  quantity  you  desire, 
with  the  privilege  of  feeding  100  pounds  at  our  risk.  If  it 
does  not  please  you — does  not  produce  better  results — if  for 
any  reason  you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  return  balance  of  your 
order  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  without  quibble  or  ques¬ 
tion.  You  can’t  afford  not  to  accept  this  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  Larro-feed  will  do  for  you,  especially  when  we  prove  it  or  no  pay. 
DEALERS:  If  you  have  no  Larro-feed  In  stock  we  can  make  quick 
shipments  from  our  Eastern  warehouse  in  carloads  or  less 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  KS? 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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M  X  X_. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 

M  A  RKE  T  S 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  July  20,  1912. 


FRESH  FRUITS 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27 

Good  to  Choice . 25 


Lower  Grades 


9 
® 
.23  @ 


State  Dairy,  best . 25  ® 

Common  to  Good . 22  @ 

Factory . 19  @ 

Packing  Slock . . 18  ® 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  -western  creamery.  27)6  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 

EGGS 


•27)4 

.26 

■24)6 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.21 


White,  good  ro  choice . 

@ 

.27 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

@ 

.25 

Common  to  Good . 

® 

18 

Western,  best . 

® 

.23 

Under  grades . 

@ 

.17 

Checks  and  dirties . 

...  .08 

to 

.15 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

. 15 

® 

■15)6 

Common  to  Good . 

® 

.14 

..  .04 

® 

.12 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

...  4.50 

to 

5.40 

M  ad  iu  in . 

to 

4.95 

4.30 

( (i\ 

5.00 

Yellow  Eye . 

® 

4.35 

Red  Kidney . 

to 

4.90 

White  Kidney . 

® 

6.00 

(lima.  California . 

...  6.10 

to 

6.20 

HOI’S 

Prime  to  Choice . 

...  .31 

® 

.33 

Common  to  Good . 

® 

.30 

Pacific  <  oast .  . 

. 30 

® 

.33 

Old  Stock . 

...  .10 

® 

.18 

German  Crop . 

...  .56 

® 

.61 

Apples— Prime,  bu.  bkt . 

@ 

1.00 

Lower  grades . 

® 

.65 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

® 

1.25 

Peaches,  southern,  carrier . 

..  .  .60 

to 

1.50 

Maryland,  and  Del . 

to 

1.00 

Plums,  crate . 

to 

1.50 

Md.  and  Del.  qt . 

(ft 

.05 

Cherries.  S-lb  bkt . 

c<v 

.60 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

® 

.10 

HucKleberries.  qt. . 

@ 

.12 

Blackberries,  qr . 

. 06 

.12 

Raspberries,  red.  pt . 

® 

.09 

Blackcap,  pt . 

. Oil 

® 

.07 

Currants,  qt . 

® 

.06 

Muskmelons.  s'n,  bn . 

. 40 

® 

1.25 

California  crate . 

to 

2.75 

Watermelons,  carload . 

...150.00 

®225.00 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09  to  -WH 

Common  to  good . 07  43  .08)4 

Chops,  100  lbs  .  1.85  to  2.00 

Raspberries . 26  ®  .27 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25 

Southern,  bbl .  1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 75 

Beets,  bbl .  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 3.01) 

New.  100  bunches . . .  1.00 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu . 40 

Nearby . 75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00 

Lettuce.  Is- bbl.  bkt .  25 

Sweet  corn,  Southern,  100 . 75 

Jersey .  1.00 

Lima  beans.  Jer4ey . 1.75 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 60 

Texas,  bu . 25 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier . 50 

Jersey,  box  .  1.00 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1.00 

String  Beaus,  bu . 50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bbl . 60 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bbl .  1.00 

Tomatoes.  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  .25 
Jersey,  box . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 
Cucumbers,  No.  1,  box .  2.00 


(di  2 .62 

(3  2.50 
®  2.00 
@  2.00 
'a  3.75 
@  1.50 
®  1.00 
to  1.00 
to  1.75 
@  .60 
@  1.25 
to  2.00 
to  2.75 
@  .90 
.75 

2.25 
.90 

1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
2.60 

@  1 .50 
@  .60 
&  2  00 


to  2.25 


® 

to 

@ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Tomatoes,  lb . 

fd) 

.12 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  . 

,  .20  ® 

.23 

Fowls . . . . 

® 

•15)6 

Roosters . 

@ 

.10 

Ducks . . . 

..  12 

@ 

.14 

Geese . 

® 

.10 

Turkeys . 

to 

.13 

Guineas,  pair . . 

.  .30 

® 

.60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.22 

® 

.23 

Common  to  Good . 

..  .14 

® 

.20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

,.  .28 

to 

.32 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

@ 

.27 

Roasters . 

,.  .19 

© 

.24 

Fowls . 

® 

.16 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . . . 

,.  .18 

® 

.19 

Squabs,  doz . 

®  i 

J.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

.26.00 

to  21 

•oo 

No.  2 . 

(cl  24.  (HJ 

No.  3 . 

.17.00  to  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

to  22  00 

8traw,  Rye . 12.00  to 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  to 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  5.10 

Bulls . 3.50 

Cows  . .  .  2.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  7.00 

Culls . 5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  2.50 

Lambs . 5.50 

Hogs . 7.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.12 

No.  2,  Red .  1  08 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.06 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 55 

COTTON 

New  Fork  Middling  Upland .  12.60 

Middling  Gulf .  12.85 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.50 

Good  Middling .  13.55 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  21  to  .22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29  to  .30 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 29  to  .30 

Michigan,  half  blood .  .27  ®  .28 


16.00 

8.00 


®  8  35 
to  5.00 
@  5.50 
®  10.50 
to  6  50 
< a  4.25 
to  S.UO 
®  8.86 

to  ... 
to  ... 
®  ... 
to  .so 
®  .58 


Chilled  Eggs, — I  write  for  the  benefit 
of  any  who  may  have  eggs  chilled  which 
are  being  hatched.  June  3,  1912.  I  set  139 
W.  Wyandotte  eggs  in  incubator;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  day  tested  out 
10  in  evening.  That  night  the  lamp  went 
ont.  mercury  all  down  in  thermometer  bulb 
in  morning.  We  calculated  the  lamp  was  out 
eight  hours.  I  went  right  on  with  hatch.  ' 
The  eighteenth  day  tested  out  13.  making 
23  eggs  in  all  out.  To-day  we  took  out 
101  or  102  nice  chicks,  and  four  more  were 
part  ont.  My  lamp  is  a  smoker  and  a  very 
good  one.  w.  e.  c. 

Stevensville,  Mich. 


NEWYORK  SI AIE  FARMS.  IBS: 

in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

L.  YAGER  Sc  CO..  726  Press  it  big..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


4=33  ACRES 

28-room  fine  house:  all  improvements;  piazzas;  com¬ 
plete  barns;  the  hen  house  cost  over  $2,1100;  352 
acres  flat,  rich,  dry  bottom  land;  balance  wood, 
timber  and  pasture.  Gravity  water  plant  for  all 
buildings.  Cut  over  300  tons  of  iinv.  Fine  silo; 
$17,300;  part  cash.  KALI’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  FARM  OF  325  ACRES,  WAYNE  CO.  PENNA. 

only  5  miles  from  Lackawanna  Railroad,  18  from 
Scranton;  best  market  on  Eastern  Seaboard.  100 
acres  smooth,  tillable  land;  130  acres  mostly  virgin 
timber,  estimated  1  million  feet.  Hern  lock  and  Hard¬ 
wood.  Orchards — 1.700  trees.  Brook- watered  pas¬ 
ture;  largo  house  and  barns  in  good  condition,  com¬ 
plete  with  tools  and  machinery ,  including  10 
wagons,  hay  tedder,  thrashing  machine.  Cider  mill 
and  machinery,  400chiekens,  7  hogs,  1(1  pigs,  aealves, 
4  heifers,  16  Jersey  Cows  and  1  Bull,  mostly  full- 
blooded,  and  3  Horses.  Price,  everything  included, 
only  *13. miO. 00.  Part  cash.  LACKAWANNA 
REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Scranton,  l’enna. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Fggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

PEACHES  PERRIES 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYork 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  lor  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  Cl  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


EARN!  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED 

for  a  large  farm  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  devoted  to  dairying  and  fruit. 
Herd  consists  of  about  fifty  head 
purebred  Jerseys. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Address  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  reference,  salary  desired. 

All  communications  will  be  treated 
confidentially. 

W  F,  PILLOW,  care  The  R-  B.-T.,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

CLDERLY  IIAH— alone,  pood  health,  wan  is  work;  home 
L  more  than  wages.  E.  I’. Stevens,  North  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

WantPri~Position-<'harKe  °f  Gentleman's  place  or  ' 
if  aillCU  farm,  by  energetic  and  up-to-date  farmer 
(31).  English;  married.  Apply  S, care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  POSITION  ^n’tlkeTn*  n11  T 

Good  reference.  Address  B.  A.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

U/ANTED  -man  to  deliver  milk  on  a  route  in  large  su- 
'*  burban  city  in  New  Jersey.  Higli-elass  milk  and 
cream  in  bottles.  Must  be  good  horseman.  Married 
man  preferred;  security  required;  good  wages;  some 
knowledge  of  figures.  Milk  Driver,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FruitFarms,?.  FamousJW.  Va.'Fruit  Belt 

220  acres,  limestone  soil ;  80  bottom ;  near  railroad: 
good  churches,  schools  and  neighbors.  R.  I).  and 
telephone.  Very  healthy.  0.  J.  LEITH,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

Great  BARG  A  INS  in  TOMPK  INS  CO  UNTY  FA  R  MS 
with  and  without  stock,  implements  and  crops.  Buy 
direct  from  owner  and  save  large  commissions. 
Write  E.  C.  VOItHIS,  Brookton,  New  York 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry 
Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEaSKY,  Poeomoke  City,  Md. 

1/1/ E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
vv  in  U.  S. ;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

FOR  NEW!  YORK  FORMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastahle  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

npi  A  WARF  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LILtLiIX  YY  nIUi  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

The  best  strain  of  big,  fast-working  Homers.  Pro 
duce  squabs  that  satisfy  the  most  particular  trade. 
$1  00  per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N  Y. 

FOR  9AI  C — MALLARD  DUCKS,  pure  wild 
IUH  OnLL  drakes,  $5.00:  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 
'lucks,  drakes.  $5;  trio.  $9.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

R. T.  Reds,  Mans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

BABY  CHICKS  8'Ac  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  weok.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CH  A  S.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Tor  sale 

500  S.C.  White  LEGHORNBREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS— $1 .00  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

EARLY  PULLETS»»HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  ROCK  PARTRIDGE 
COCHIN.  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 

lO  HENS,  I  COCK . $25.00 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

0.  0.  GHiX  9  AND  10c.  EACH 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED,  10c.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  9c, 
DAVIS  POULTRY  FARM,  Berlin,  Mass. 

C  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  the  large  white  kind,  bred 
for  heavy  laying.  Hatching  eggs,  little  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Estab.  1904.  Price  List  mailed. 

Abovo  Poultry  Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  Chatham,  Morris  Co.,  N.J. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  n  A  Y-fll  II  PHIY  wm>  FI  RE  LESS 
PRICES  ONUfU  ULU  uHIa  BROODER  INCLUDED 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

1000  S,  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  largo  lots 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLKMINGTON,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMENT?611!1  2c.stainP  for  Illustrated 

..kink!  ■  11  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YAROS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  *1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

300  choice  yearling  Hens  at  $1  each.  Strong,  healthy 
and  great  layors.  VANDERBILT  FARM,  Morris  Sta.,  Md. 


YEARLING  HENS 

To  make  room  for  this  year’s  Pullets  we  must 
dispose  of  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearlings  by 
Aug.  15.  These  are  choice  daughters,  selected 
from  heavy-egg-prodneing  mothors.  Price,  $1.50 
each  in  lots  of  twelve.  Special  price  on  50  or  more 
BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


300  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  KKS  Sir«™s 

Write  for  price.  HILLCREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Cbili,  N.  Y. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio — Farms  for  sale  near  Youngs- 
■  town.  Good  dairy  section.  L.  ABELL,  Cortland,  Ohio. 

HANDY  BINDER  ~ 

JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


COLUMBUS,  AUGUST  26-27-28-29-30-31 

1IVE  STOCK  ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  10,  1912.  Finest  Exposition  Buildings  in  the  World.  Growing  and 
Prospering.  Legislative  Appropriation  Has  Enabled  the  Erection  of  Additional  Live  Stock  Buildings.  Railroad 
Facilities  are  the  Best.  Look  at  the  Map.  Ohio  Farmers  are  Fully  Aroused  to  the  Advantages  of  Breeding  Pure 
Bred  Live  Stock.  The  “Scrub”  Animal  is  More  Unpopular  in  the  Buckeye  State  Than  Ever  Before.  We  Have  the 
Money  and  are  Ready  to  Buy  the  Prize  Winners.  Premiums  Paid  Before  Close  of  Fair  at  the  State  Fair  Bank  on  the 
Grounds.  Every  Modern  Convenience  at  the  Service  of  Exhibitors.  The  Columbus  Centennial  Celebration  this  Year, 
Supported  by  Liberal  Appropriations  from  the  State  Legislature  and  Popular  Subscriptions,  Will  Insure  the  Largest 
Attendance  in  the  History  of  the  Fair.  Ohio  With  Five  Million  People  Stands  Solidly  Behind  this  Great  Exposition 
Which  is  a  Guide  Board  Pointing  to  Better  Things.  Half  the  States  of  the  Union  Will  Contribute  to  the  Success  of  the 
Ohio  State  Fair. 

Entries  and  Space  Reservations  Should  Be  Made  Early  Entries  Close  for  Live  Stock  August  lO 

Elegant  Illustrated  Color  Catalog  and  Premium  List  Mailed  to  All  Requests 


YLDID3FIESS  THE  SECRETARY 
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July  27,  1912. 


HUMOROUS 

Teacher  :  “What  is  velocity,  Johnnie  ?” 
Johnnie:  “Velocity  is  what  a  fellow 
lets  go  of  a  wasp  with.”— ^Pathfinder. 

“They  say  that  alcohol  will  clean  sil¬ 
ver  up  nicely,”  remarked  the  man  who 
acquires  facts.  "It  will,”  agreed  the 
red-nosed  individual ;  “it  cleaned  up  all 
my  silver.” — Tatler. 

Customer:  “1  want  a  ton  of  coal.’ 
Dealer:  “Yes,  sir.  What  size?”  Cus¬ 
tomer:  “Well,  if  it’s  not  asking  too 

much,  I’d  like  to  have  a  2, 000-pound 
ton.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Landlady:  “You  believe  in  mustard 
plasters,  doctor  ?”  M.  D. :  “Rather  !  I 
always  order  them  for  patients  who  call 
me  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when 
there’s  nothing  the  matter  with  ’em.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

Defeated  Candidate:  “You  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  run  for  the  office.  You 
know  you  did.  You  said  you  thought 
I  wouldn’t  make  a  bad  alderman.” 
Trusty  Henchman:  “Well,  the  returns 
seem  to  show  that  I  was  right.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Common. 

“Old  man,  we  want  you  in  our  clean¬ 
up  campaign.”  “All  right.”  “Well, 
name  your  preference,  committee  on 
dumps,  alleys,  or  backyards.  What 
would  you  like  to  clean  up?’  “I’d  like 
to  clean  up  about  a  million  dollars.” — 
Washington  Herald. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  after  the 
college  commencement,  “I’ve  made  a 
lawyer  out  of  John,  a  electric  science 
feller  out  of  Bill,  a  professor  out  of 
Thomas,  while  James  is  a  preacher  an’ 
Dick’s  a  politicianer ;  but  I’m  thinkin’ 
it’ll  take  about  all  that  John,  Bill,  Dick, 
an’  myself  kin  make  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
fessor  an’  the  preacher  above  high 
water.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  census  taker  in  the  course  of  his 
calls  in  the  East  End  came  to  a  tene¬ 
ment  that  was  literally  crowded  with 
youngsters.  Said  he  to  the  lady  who 
was  bending  over  the  washtub:  “Ma¬ 
dam,  1  am  the  census  taker.  How  many 
children  have  you?”  “Lemme  see,”  said 
the  woman,  straightening  up  and  wiping 
her  hands  on  her  apron.  “There’s  Flor¬ 
ence  and  Mary  and  Angelina  and  Lucy 
and  Charlie  and  Bob  and  Will  and 

Horace  and  Jim  and" - She  paused  for 

breath.  “Madam,”  said  the  census  man, 
"if  you  could  just  give  me  the  num¬ 
ber - ”  “Number,”  she  replied,  indig¬ 

nantly,  “we  ain’t  got  to  numbering  ’em 
yet;  we  ain’t  run  out  o'  names.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  so 
trivial  an  offence  that  the  judge  told 
him  that  if  he  would  plead  guilty  he 
would  let  him  off  with  a  fine.  “Before 
we  plead  guilty,”  replied'  the  man’s  law¬ 
yer,  “we’d  like  to  know  what  the  fine 
will  be.”  “Isn’t  it  rather  unusual  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bargain  with  the  court?”  asked 
the  judge.  “Perhaps  it  is,  your  honor,” 
replied  the  lawyer,  “but  in  this  case  it 
is  important.  You  see,  the  prisoner  has 
only  $12,  and  as  my  fee  is  $10  we  can’t 
afford  to  plead  guilty  if  you  intend  to 
fine  him  more  than  two  dollars.”— 
Youth’s  Companion. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


T  mV  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY 


is  offered  to  young  men  and  women  in  agriculture.  The  farm  is  calling  for 
trained  men  and  women  who  shall  be  intelligent,  farmers  and  home  makers. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

At  Morrisviile,  N.  Y.,  Offers 

XO  YOUNG  MEN!  Tvro  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  agriculture;  including 
general  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  etc. 

X'O  YOUNG  WOMEN:  Two  year  and  short  winter  courses  in  HOME  ECONOMICS;  includ¬ 
ing  cookery,  sewing,  millinery,  home  nursing,  household  management,  etc. 

School  has  large  well  equipped  laboratories,  modern  200-acre  farm,  pure  bred  stock,  well  trained  staff- 

TUITION  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York  .State,  For  catalogue  and.  information,  address 

F.  G.  HELYAR,  Director 
Morrisviile  ....  New  York 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  are  10  years  of  age,  good 
character  and  completion  of  8th  grade  school 
work. 


EOT 


Bale  Hay  While  The  Sun  Shines 

Last  winter,  when  feed  was  scarce  and  the  weather  was 
zero,  you  were  sorry  that  you  had  not  baled  hay. 

Better  be  sure  than  sorry.  You  can  save  your  hay  and 
straw  and  alfalfa  and  corn  fodder  with  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

In  our  59  years  of  experience  we  have  sold  many 
machines,  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps. 

But  we  have  never  offered  a  better  bargain  than  this  Baler. 

It  is  a  money-maker  for  the  man  who  owns  it. 

No  other  Baler  is  like  it.  No  other  Baler  cuts  out  the  man  on  the 
feed-table.  Ours  does. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  fine  points  of  a  BaUr,  write  today  for  our  Baler  Bock 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc.  11773  Main  St.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 


IRON  ACE 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
conditions. 


This  Is  No. 155  for 
heaviest  conditions. 


Three  styles  tochoose  from, each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perftct  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  from 
the  scat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
sh  w  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  for  booklet 

Potato  Digging." 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Don’t  You  Dig  Potatoes 

You  can  earn  more  money— get  at  least  15  cents 
more  profit  perbushel— getthe  crop  outof  the 
ground  clean  and  whole  by  using  a 

Farquhar 
Elevator 
Potato 
Digger 

Just  as  much  difference  using  this  digger- 
just  as  much  advance  over  hand  digging  as 
modern  machinery  beats  old  style  methods. 
Works  in  any  kind  of  soil  You  need  this  dig¬ 
ger  if  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in  potatoes. 
Write  or  book  on  potatoes  and  how  to  dig  them, 
and  new  catalogue  of  other  farm  machinery  and 
our  new  trying-out  plan. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  Box  200.  York.  Pa. 


THIS  UTICA  ENGINE  SENT  DIRECT  ON 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Built  on  now  principle.  Long  stroke — saves  25 
to  40  per  cent  fuel.  Our  10-year  guarantee  protecta 
you.  Repairs  FREE.  Valuable  service  of  bureau  of 
engineering  experts  at  your  disposal. 

rlia|  Thn  Utica  ia  the  ONLY  farm 
DllrflS  fstly  ■  IICI  enirino  on  the  market  that  gives 
PERFECT  results  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

Write  for1  Free  Book  all  about  this  wonder¬ 


ful  engine  and  our 
for  free  engine  book 

Xargil  Mfg.  Co. 
71  Lafayette  St. 

UTICA 


bw  30-Day  Trial  Offer.  Writo 


bijf  3U 
I  TODA 


2-Cycle 

and 

4-Cycle 


N.Y. 


Dain  Perfection  Motor  Press 


(T 


Wonderful  Advance  in  Press  Bmilding 


COMPLICATED  machinery,  heavy  and  costly  engine  and  expensive 
operation  are  done  away  with  in  this  motor  press. 

It  is  the  most  profitable  to  operate  of  any  motor  press  because  of 
the  combination  of  features  that  save  labor,  time  and  power  and  increase 
baling  capacity. 

Greatly  simplified  construction  has  made  possible  the  use  of  a  smaller 
engine,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  capacity  of  press. 

Eccentrically  mounted  gears  furnish  increased 
leverage  so  smaller  engine  can  be  used. 

They  give  plunger  a  slow  stroke  on  com¬ 
pression,  and  quick  return  stroke, 
requiring  less  power,  and  maintaining 
large  capacity.  Maximum  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  where  needed,  by  a  steady  run¬ 
ning  engine,  without  the  heavy  high 
speeded,  dangerous  fly  wheel  to  pull. 


An  exceptionally  large  feed-opening,  together  with  self-feed  and 
eccentric  gears  make  the  Dain  Perfection  a  press  of  large  baling  capacity. 

Automatic  tucker  folds  over  charge,  making  smooth  square-ended  bales. 
Neat  bales  always  bring  top  price. 

The  Perfection  frame  is  not  jointed  and  is  all  steel,  mounted  on  all  steel 
truck.  This  guarantees  it  to  be  substantial  and  durable. 

A  quiet,  light  running  baler  of  large  capacity,  profitable 
to  operate,  and  easy  to  transport,  backed  up  by  a  quarter 
century’s  success  in  building  better 
hay  machinery,  is  what  you  get  in 
the  Dain  Perfection  Motor  Press. 

Ask  for  Free  Circular  No.  M  33 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FARMERS'  BULLETIN  461 


THE  USE  OF  CONCRETE 
ON  THE  FARM. 


Uncle  Sam 

spends  considerable  money  in  preparing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  bulletins  containing  information  which 
will  increase  the  farmer’s  profits  and  improve  farm 
conditions.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these 
bulletins  is  No.  461,  entitled,  “The  Use  of  Concrete 
on  the  Farm”.  It  is  sent  FREE  to  anyone  by  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Write  for  it .  Address  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  you  build,  use 

UNIVERSAL  CEMENT 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  tbe  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"Tr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
-  fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
fre«  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  eave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll'  ?46  Plymouth  3L,  Brooklyn,  ILV. 


FREPARED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF 
PUBLIC  ROADS.' 


Farmers  intending  to  build  silos  are  invited  to  write  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  building  a  concrete  silo  and 
in  finding  a  contractor,  who  will  do  the  work  reasonably, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  undertake  the  construction  yourself. 

UNIVERSAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


WASHINGTON! 
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A  FISHERMAN  ON  FISHING. 

Bait  and  Fish  Habits. 

The  first  requirement  for  fishing  is  good  tackle.  If 
one  wishes  to  cast  bait  he  should  get  a  bait-casting 
rod,  either  split  bamboo  or  steel,  with  a  good  triple 
reel  and  a  good  linen  braided  line,  50  yards.  Next  in 
importance  is  bait.  The 
one  most  common  in  use 
here  is  called  Dowagiac 
in  different  colors,  with 
two,  three  and  fi  v  e 
hooks ;  some  are  heavy 
and  sink  as  soon  as  they 
strike  the  water,  while 
others  float,  and  there  is 
very  little  difference  in 
their  catching  quality,  al¬ 
though  one  should  have 
both,  as  some  days  fish 
(bass,  pickerel  and  pike) 
do  not  come  as  near  the 
surface  as  other  days. 

Then  there  is  what  is 
called  moonlight  or 
luminous  bait  for  night 
fishing,  which  gives  off  a 
white  glow  in  the  water 
.after  dark.  This  is  very 
good  bass  bait.  Live 
bait  is  always  good, 
either  minnows  or  frogs. 

I  have  the  best  catches 
with  frogs  of  any  bait  I 
ever  used  for  bass. 

Earthworms  are  the  best 
x  bait  for  wall-eyed  pike 
that  we  can  get.  This 
bait  we  use  in  this  north 
land  as  a  trolling  bait, 
using  75  or  100  feet  of 
line,  with  a  No.  5  lead 
sinker  to  hold  bait  down 
to  bottom.  Bait  No. 

6/0  or  7/0  hook  with  as 
many  earthworms  as  one 
can  make  stay  on  the 
hook,  the  larger  the  ball 
of  worms  the  better; 
then  select  the  deepest 
parts  of  lake  or  stream 
and  row  slowly,  and  if 
the  wind  blows  quite 
hard  so  much  the  better, 
and  if  you  do  not  get 
the  pike  it  is  because 
there  is  no  pike  there. 

Pickerel  are  caught 
either  casting  or  trolling, 
and  with  either  live  or 
artificial  bait.  This  is  a 
deep  water  fish,  but  they 
come  to  the  shallows  to 
feed,  and  this'  habit 
makes  them  easy  t  o 
catch.  Different  lakes  have  to  be  fished  differently; 
for  instance,  one  lake  is  situated  in  an  open  country 
with  scant  timber,  and  here  the  fish  are  provided  for 
by  nature  with  an  abundance  of  water  vegetation  where 
fish  can  feed  and  hide,  while  another  lake  is  in  thickly 
wooded  country  where  numbers  of  trees  have  fallen 
into  the  water,  and  there  are  sunken  logs  for  the  fish 


to  feed  around,  and  for  hiding  places.  In  making  a 
study  of  fish  habits  in  the  lake  where  I  am  situated  I 
first  learned  what  they  were  feeding  on,  and  when  I 
had  solved  this  question  I  also  learned  where  to  get 
them  easily.  Out  of  28  bass  caught  on  different  days, 
24  had  the  remains  of  crawfish,  commonly  called  crabs, 
in  their  stomachs,  and  here  is  where  I  “got  next’’  to 


their  feeding  and  hiding  places.  The  habit  of  the 
crawfish  is  to  live  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or 
stream,  and  it  is  never  found  far  from  cover  as  a 
hiding  place,  and  therefore  the  bass  is  lying  under  or 
near  these  old  logs  and  tree  tops  and  large  rocks, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  crawfish  to  appear.  Here  let  me 
relate  a  little  experience  that  happened  to  me  when  I 


first  discovered  what  the  bass  were  feeding  on.  I 
gathered  a  large  can  of  the  crawfish,  thinking  all  the 
time  I  was  going  to  make  a  great  catch  of  bass.  Next 
morning  I  loaded  the  boat  with  tackle  and  my  can  of 

crawfish,  and  started  out,  and  at  5  P.  M.  I  had  not 

had  a  single  strike.  In  going  ashore  for  lunch  and 

rest  I  found  a  small  grass  frog.  Using  this  for  a  bait 

I  started  out  and  landed 
a  seven-pound  bass  on 
the  second  cast.  I  quit 
crawfish  as  a  bait  right 
there  and  have  stuck  to 

frogs  for  live  bait  since. 

For  brook  trout  an 
•outfit  is  more  expensive 
than  for  bass  or  pike, 
for  there  is  the  added 
expense  for  creel  and 
waders  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  for  to  fish  for 
brook  trout  one  must 
wade  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  then  you  have 
both  sides  of  the  stream 
in  easy  reach,  which 
cannot  be  done  while 
fishing  from  the  banks, 
for  it  is  literally  true 
that  the  best  place  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Besides,  the 
route  is  shorter  to  the 
wader  than  the  dry  land. 
Trout  are  caught  with 
trout  flies  which  can  be 
bought  at  any  store 
where  there  is  fishing  at 
a  cost  of  five  or  10  cents 
each,  while  earthworms 
and  grasshoppers  are  as 
good  as  any  bait  used. 
The  trout  is  the  most 
gamy  fish  of  all,  and  the 
true  fisherman  gets  a 
great  deal  of  sport  land¬ 
ing  them.  The  best  fish¬ 
ing  grounds  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  are  in 
the  northern  part  of 
lower  Michigan,  for  we 
have  our  streams  and 
lakes  stocked  every  year 
by  the  State  fish  hatch¬ 
ery;  besides  Michigan  is 
the  home  of  the  above 
named  fish.  The  water 
is  cool,  which  makes  the 
fish  firmer  and  of  better 
quality  than  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  south; 
anywhere  north  of  Grand 
.Rapids,  Mich.,  east  or 
west,  it  is  equally  the 
same.  While  the  upper 
Michigan  fish  are  su¬ 
perior  to  ours,  there  is  the  one  great  drawback,  lack 
of  accommodation  and  traveling  facilities. 

Grand  Traverse  Co.,  Mich.  G.  l.  huey. 

R.  N.-Y. — Still  another  type  of  fishing  is  that  in¬ 
dulged  in  at  this  season  by  many  New  Yorkers — the 
sea  fishing  on  the  fishing  banks.  An  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers,  motor  boats  and  sailing  craft  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  traffic. 


SUMMER  DAYS  ALONG  THE  BROOK.  Fig,  346. 
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“NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.”' 

The  two  pictures,  Fig.  347  and  348,  show  how  trans¬ 
planted  people  try  to  put  their  roots  into  hard  and 
barren  soil.  One  picture  was  taken  in  Baldwin  Co., 
Ala.  In  a  strange  land  people  will  often  cheerfully 
put  up  with  hardships  which  they  could  hardly  endure 
in  the  old  home.  The  world  is  new  once  more,  and 
life  is  before  them,  and  they  feel  that  they  must  justify 
their  faith  in  moving  to  the  new  country.  So  they 
“get  along”  as  best  they  can,  and  are  often  happier, 
under  conditions  which  would  have  seemed  impossible 
elsewhere.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sod  house  in  the 
western  desert,  shown  at  Fig.  348.  On  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  surrounded  by  old  friends,  these  people  could 
not  have  lived  in  this  way.  Yet  in  the  new  life  they 
are  happy  and  hopeful.  These  pictures  will  also  show 
what  many  of  our  Eastern  people  of  moderate  means 
must  expect  to  encounter  when  they  move  to  a  new 
country.  If  they  could  face  the  old  situation  with 
equal  hope  and  economy  they  would  be  better  off. 

OUR  FRIEND,  THE  BROOK. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  nature’s  choicest  piece 
of  work,  combining  beauty  and  utility,  is  the  brook. 
There  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  wild  beasts  and  birds 
drink ;  and  when  at  its  best — the  outflow  of  moun¬ 
tain  springs — 

“Trickling,  dancing  through  the  vale, 

Cool  and  sparkling,  Adam’s  ale,” 

weary  thirsty  man  is  glad  to  stop  for  refreshment. 
When  harnessed  it  supplies  power  to  grind  our  grain, 
run  spindles  and  looms,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  mul¬ 
titudes  of  small  country  shops. 

To  the  child  the  brook  is  a  constant  joy,  from  the 
mud-pie  age  to  the  wading-knee-deep  period,  and  then 
on  through  the  various  stages  of  angling  until  that 
prince  of  game  fish,  the  trout,  is  reached.  The  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  picture  are  in  the  dace  and  shiner  period. 
No  trout  other  than  an  unlawful  fingerling  would 
bite  in  so  plain  view  of  the  fisher. 

Brook  trout  thrive  only  in  cool  spring  water.  The 
larger  fish  usually  work  down  the  stream,  but  in  the 
ideal  hill-country  brook,  with  overhanging  banks  and 
here  and  there  rock  shelters  and  deep  holes,  trout 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long  may  often  be  caught 
where  the  stream  is  but  a  foot  wide  and  the  water 
barely  visible  through  the  overhanging  grass.  Where 
the  water  is  right,  as  an  old  fisherman  said,  the  trout 
“need  only  just  enough  room  to  turn  around.”  When 
very  hungry,  or  in  streams  but  slightly  fished,  trout 
are  only  moderately  nervous — like  White  Leghorns — 
and  may  be  picked  here  and  there  from  a  ripple  or 
deeper  hole.  And  then  there  will  be  days  when  they 
are  “wild  as  Indians”  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  caution  that  any  catch  can  be  made,  the 
fisher  often  “snaking  along”  flat  on  the  ground  to  keep 
invisible  and  get  within  throwing  distance  of  a  pool 
or  ripple.  To  the  sordid  brook  robber,  whose  only 
aim  is  to  skin  the  stream,  a  day’s  fishing  without  a 
large  catch  is  a  failure,  but  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  caught  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  “The 
Compleat  Angler”  know  that  catching  fish  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  delight  of  a  day’s  fishing;  that  the 
music  of  the  brook,  the  flashing  of  the  water  and  the 
beautiful  harmony  noted  in  nature's  work  are  by  far 
the  biggest  part  of  the  catch. 

STORAGE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  all  that  has  been  said 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  subject  of  sweet  potatoes  and  rapid 
plant  setting.  We  expect  to  build  a  curing  house  for 
sweet  potatoes  soon,  and  would  like  to  get  the  best  ideas 
I  can  while  at  it.  Where  can  I  get  a  plan  for  an  up-to- 
date  house  to  hold  from  1.200  to  1.500  bushels?  Could 
some  of  these  experts  be  induced  to  tell  us  how  it  is  done? 

I  see  their  finished  product  is  filler  than  ours,  but  our 
soil  is  fine  for  sweets,  have  raised  106  bushels  on  one- 
quarter  acre  measured  We  can  build  all  underground  or 
half  under,  or  on  the  surface.  What  I  want  is  to  have 
a  good  one  when  it  is  done.  I  have  natural  gas  for  heat¬ 
ing.  Soil  of  our  hills  is  sandy  shale  and  would  have  to 
be  drained  around  the  wall  if  a  cellar  is  made.  T  would 
prefer  a  surface  house  if  it  can  be  made.  e.  m.  w. 

Kansas. 

In  this  section  of  South  Jersey  quantities  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  stored  annually.  At  Swedesboro  dealers 
have  large  storehouses,  built  above  ground,  each  hold¬ 
ing  thousands  of  barrels.  Space  in  these  is  often 
rented  to  farmers  desiring  storage  room.  At  Pedrick- 
town  a  novel  method  is  practiced.  There  dealers  have 
several  large  ice-houses  which  are  filled  with  potatoes 
in  the  Fall.  The  potatoes  are  sold  in  early  Winter  in 
ample  time  so  that  the  houses  can  be  filled  with  ice ; 
thus  utilizing  what  would  otherwise  be  idle  time  with 
the  houses. 

Among  the  growers  many  styles  of  storage  houses 
are  used,  and  various  methods  are  practiced  in  storing. 
Some  growers  store  in  dry  cellars  under  their  dwell¬ 
ings;  others  have  a  cellar  under  their  crib-house  or 
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wagon-shed.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  present  tendency  to  get  away  from  under¬ 
ground  storage,  and  have  fitted  up  outbuildings,  old 
ice-houses,  odd  rooms  about  the  out-buildings  and, 
in  some  instances,  vacant  rooms  in  the  dwelling  as 
storerooms  for  potatoes.  The  chief  considerations 
are  to  have  a  place  that  is  dry;  that  will  permit  of 
good  ventilation  and  one  that  is  double  walled  or 
lathed  and  plastered  inside,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  by 
freezing  from  a  sudden  drop  in  the  outside  tempera¬ 
ture.  There  should  also  be  a  good  heating  system. 
In  the  small  houses  stoves  are  used,  but  the  larger 
houses  are  usually  heated  by  hot  water.  I  think  your 
correspondent  E.  M.  W.  will  find  it  perfectly  feasible 
to  build  his  house  entirely  above  ground,  provided  he 
laths  and  plasters  it  and  has  it  well  sheathed  and 
weather-boarded.  A  building  with  an  inside  room 
measuring  16  feet  by  18  feet  by  10  feet  should  give 
ample  room  for  storing  the  amount  he  desires  to 
put  in  it  and  leave  room  for  an  alley  dowm  the  centre. 
Many  growers  here  store  their  potatoes  in  hampers; 
this  takes  more  space  than  when  put  in  bins,  but  it 
permits  of  a  better  circulation  of  air.  Where  bins 
are  used  the  usual  practice  is  to  have  them  only  large 
enough  to  hold  100  to  200  bushels  each ;  with  an  open 
space  below  and  above,  as  well  as  along  the  sides, 
for  circulation  of  air.  In  the  Fall  when  potatoes  are 
put  in  the  houses,  all  ventilators  are  kept  open,  and  a 
temperature  of  75  to  90  degrees  is  maintained  until  the 
potatoes  have  gone  through  the  sweat;  after  that  the 
ventilators  are  closed  and  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  drop  to  50  to  60  degrees.  Most  growers  start  a  fire 
a  day  or  so  before  potatoes  are  stored,  so  as  to  have 
the  house  perfectly  dry.  trucker,  jr. 


SHALL  WE  FERTILIZE  ORCHARDS? 

I  see  that  according  to  experiments  by  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station,  apple  orchards  have  not  yielded 
any  better  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  manure  than 
without.  Thisis  contrary  to  our  teachings  in  the  past, 
as  we  have  had  it  constantly  drummed  into  us  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  manure  in  our  orchards.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  the  matter?  a. 

Ontario. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  made  a  study  of 
orchard  conditions  in  New  York  State  and  decided 
that  on  good  land,  suitable  for  an  apple  orchard,  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  not  needed.  Such  stable  manure 
as  is  made  on  the  farm  should  be  used,  and  clover 
and  other  crops  plowed  under — but  the  theory  is  that 
on  strong  apple  land,  with  good  culture,  chemicals  are 
not  needed.  The  proposition  was  that  orchards  should 
not  be  planted  on  lighter  soils  where  the  chemicals  are 
required.  Naturally  this  has  stirred  up  controversy. 
Some  of  our  most  profitable  orchards  are  near  good 
markets  and  on  thin  land.  We  called  for  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  practical  fruit  growers  and  have  received 
varying  reports  and  opinions.  The  first  to  be  re¬ 
ported  is  the  following  fair  summing  up : 

The  Geneva  theory  that  “It  is  doubtful  if  land  too 
poor  to  grow  apples  without  fertilization  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  converted  into  permanent  good  apple  land,  at  least, 
by  the  use  of  the  mineral  manures”  is  I  believe,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  correct.  I  feel  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  exceptions  and  these  exceptions  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  sections  than  in  others. 
These  exceptions  are  often  brought  about  by  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  market  advantages.  Sometimes  they 
are  the  result  of  certain  combinations  of  man,  time 
and  place  that  cannot  be  readjusted  practically;  and 
by  the  way,  this  cause  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
lives  and  works  of  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  But 
these  exceptions  can  no  doubt  often  be  changed  to  the 
class  that  needs  no  fertilization,  by  the  addition  of 
humus  and  good  cultural  practice.  In  fact,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  Prof.  Hedrick,  it  is  the  thorough  good  culture, 
combined  with  the  large  area  from  which  the  tree 
draws  sustenance  and  the  long  period  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  tree  that  render  fertilization  un¬ 
necessary  ;  even  on  the  same  soil  that  responds  profit¬ 
ably  to  fertilizers  applied  to  short-lived  crops  of  re¬ 
stricted  root  growth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Geneva  policy  is  to  encour¬ 
age  growers  to  adopt  the  best  cultural  methods  before 
attempting  to  fertilize;  and  if  they  feel  that  fertilizers 
are  needed,  to  find  out  what  elements  give  results 
and  not  merely  use  fertilizers  in  a  careless  hit  or  miss 
way.  As  I  understand  it.  the  point  made  by  Prof. 
Iledrick  is  that  any  land  that  is  at  all  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  apple  has  enough  locked-up  plant  food 
that  can  be  made  available  as  fast  as  the  tree  can  use 
it,  by  proper  culture  to  make  the  addition  of  fertility 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  miller  does  not  think  of 
adding  water  to  his  mill-pond  when  it  is  already  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  dam.  Let  us  for  a  few  moments  think 
of  the  soil  as  a  never  failing  stream,  the  handling  of 
the  soil  as  the  dam  and  the  orchard  as  the  mill  that  is 
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to  be  made  productive  by  our  control  and  management 
of  the  water.  If  there  is  a  leak  in  the  dam  the  miller 
who  carried  water  from  his  well  to  the  pond  instead 
of  mending  the  dam  would  justly  be  considered  crazy. 
Yet  how  many  farmers  are  doing  just  this  thing  in 
applying  fertilizers  to  make  up  for  leaks  in  soil  man¬ 
agement.  If  with  the  dam  in  good  condition  the  miller 
needs  more  power  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his 
mill,  he  will  if  possible  build  his  dam  higher,  not 
look  for  more  water  to  fall  uselessly  over  his  present 
dam.  We  can  increase  the  productivity  of  our  or¬ 
chards  by  building  up  our  dam  of  soil  management  by 
the  addition  of  humus,  thereby  making  our  stream  of 
fertility  more  available.  If,  with  our  dam  built  as  high 
as  possible  and  in  perfect  condition,  we  find  that  we 
cannot  operate  our  mill  profitably,  then  we  have  built 
by  an  unreliable  stream,  and  it  is  just  here  that  I 
believe  the  Geneva  theory,  “It  is  doubtful  if  land  too 
poor  to  grow  apples  without  fertilizers  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  converted  into  permanent  good  apple  land,  at 
least,  by  the  use  of  the  mineral  manures”  was  made  to 
apply.  The  mill  may  be  so  advantageously  located  in 
respect  to  markets  or  other  conditions  that  it  will  pay 
to  install  other  power  and  yet  prove  highly  profitable. 
There  are  also  orchards  so  located  that  extra  power 
in  the  form  of  mineral  fertilizers  can  be  added  very 
profitably.  The  experiment  stations  cannot  give  spe¬ 
cific  advice  for  the  management  of  every  farm,  orchard 
or  garden;  but  they  can  glean  many  truths  on  the 
general  principles  that  underly  agricultural  practices. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  to  use  plain 
common  sense  in  applying  the  results  of  research  and 
experiments  to  his  own  special  conditions. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER. 


THE  TRAVELING  FARM  EXPERTS. 

The  latest  scheme  which  we  find  advocated  in  most  of 
the  papers  is  to  hire  farm  experts  to  travel  among  the 
farmers  and  give  expert  advice.  Large  sums  of  money  are 
to  he  provided  for  this  work  and  the  “authorities”  all  seem 
to  favor  the  plans.  But  what  do  the  farmers  say?  On 
the  theory  of  obtaining  the  “consent  of  the  governed" 
should  not  the  farmers  have  a  hand  in  this?  •  j.  l.  p. 

1  here  has  already  been  enough  said  about  agricul¬ 
tural  experts  to  set  some  farmers  talking  about  them. 
Not  that  there  is  very  much  known  about  their  work 
practically,  but  the  probability  of  their  value  to  the 
common  farmer  is  something  that  farmers  are  discuss¬ 
ing  a  little.  I  think  that  many  farmers  are  regarding 
the  matter  of  farm  experts  rather  favorably,  perhaps 
too  much  so.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where  farmers 
are  thinking  that  a  man  from  the  college  knows  all 
about  the  practical  affairs  of  the  farm.  Rather  I 
should  say  that  many  farmers  so  express  themselves. 
In  discussing  the  question,  though,  many  say  that  they 
do  not  see  how  one  man  can  know  all  about  the  best 
practice  for  all  crops  and  conditions,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  farming,  from  fruit-growing  to  dairying,  and  how 
best  to  carry  on  all  these  lines  in  all  localities.  As 
the  matter  is  discussed  further  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  for  the  farm  expert  a  man  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  particular  line  about  which  he  wishes 
to  give  instruction  looms  up  in  the  mind  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  to  considerable  proportions.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  experts  will  be  able  to  get  advice  from  the 
colleges  on  such  points  as  are  troublesome  to  the  ex¬ 
pert.  This  is  what  some  farmers  are  talking,  but  as 
they  go  on  they  seem  to  see  difficulties  even  in  this. 
Even  now  they  say  that  they  can  get  advice  from  the 
farm  papers  and  from  the  colleges  by  writing  for  it. 
Will  the  advice  as  it  comes  from  the  expert  be  any 
better  than  that  which  they  get  from  the  practical 
farmers  who  are  called  upon  by  our  better  farm 
papers  to  answer  questions  about  the  particular  mat¬ 
ters  with  which  they  are  most  familiar?  This  is  the 
question  that  frequently  comes  up  after  the  topic  has 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  discussion.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  scheme 
to  make  more  jobs  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  real 
labor.  To  this  we  get  the  statement  that  such  things 
must  be,  and  that  if  the  public  can  get  something  out 
of  the  affair  as  it  goes  on  there  will  be  some  gain. 
Of  course  there  will  be  the  usual  talk  of  all  kinds, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time  our 
common  farmers  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  _  h.  H.  L. 

We  understand  there  will  be  an  organized  boom  to 
sell  Black  Winter  ernmer — the  grain  which  was 
described  on  page  705.  They  will  try  te  make  you 
think  it  is  even  more  wonderful  than  “Alaska  wheat.” 
This  grain  may  pay  in  the  Far  West,  but  will  not 
compare  with  oats,  wheat  or  barley  in  our  humid  east¬ 
ern  climate.  Do  not  let  emmer  fool  you ! 


Do  you  know  of  a  dairyman  who  would  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cept  an  animal  to  be  used  for  dairy  purposes,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  tuberculous? 
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WATER  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

How  Can  We  Nearest  Approach  the  Optimum 
Moisture  Condition? 

Part  II. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  draft  made  on  the  soil 
water  by  a  large  crop,  and  of  the  limited  water  retain¬ 
ing  powers  of  soils,  it  would  seem  that  the  problem 
of  holding  the  water  content  at  a  high  point  during 
the  growing  season  would  be,  for  most  soils  and  lo¬ 
cations,  a  very  difficult  task;  and  so,  in  practice,  we 
find  it  to  be.  The  fact  is  that  we  commonly  submit 
to  decreased  yields  because  we  cannot  keep  the  amount 
of  moisture  high  enough  for  best  production.  We 
shall  deal  briefly  this  week  with  the  condition  in 
which  the  water  exists  in  the  soil,  how  it  moves,  and 
the  effect  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  on  its  retention  and  delivery  to 
plants. 

Water  may  exist  free  on  the  surface, 
free  in  the  pores,  or  it  may  exist  as 
capillary  moisture.  It  is  in  this  last 
condition  that  it  is  most  valuable  to 
plants.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  free 
water  in  the  soil  prevents  aeration  of 
the  soil,  and  the  roots  of  most  plants 
will  not  penetrate  it  because  they  need 
air.  Capillary  moisture,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  moisture  which  clings  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  particles  and  fills 
only  the  spaces  which  are  very  small,  or 
of  “capillary”  size.  It  permits  a  com¬ 
paratively  free  circulation  of  air.  In 
considering  the  movement  of  water  in 
the  soil,  two  influences,  gravity  and  cap¬ 
illarity,  demand  our  attention.  Gravity 
is  the  only  force  which  causes  motion 
in  free  water.  In  obedience  to  this 
force  we  have  streams  of  water  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  we  also  have  percolation 
through  the  soil.  We  desire  to  limit  the 
flow  of  water  in  streams  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  to  promote  its  percolation  and 
storage  for  future  use  of  the  plant.  A 
stream  over  the  surface  of  cultivated 
ground  is  always  a  detriment.  It  dis¬ 
solves  and  carries  away  much  of  the 
available  plant  food,  and  removes  bodily 
a  great  deal  of  the  richest  portion  of  the 
productive  soil  layer. 

Capillary  moisture,  on  the  other  hand, 
responds  to  the  influence  of  capillarity; 
and  under  that  influence  may  and  does 
move  in  any  direction.  As  the  supply 
of  moisture  decreases  in  any  portion  of 
the  soil,  more  water  takes  its  place.  In 
this  way  the  water  which  is  removed 
from  the  surface  by  evaporation  is  con¬ 
stantly  replaced  from  below.  The  free 
water  which  occupies  the  pores  of  all 
soils  (except  that  of  deserts,  possibly,) 
after  a  certain  depth  is  reached,  becomes 
thus  the  reservoir  which  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  capillary  moisture  in  the 
upper  layers  of  soil.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  level  of  this  reservoir 
be  maintained  permanently  at  the  proper 
depth  throughout  the  growing  season. 

It  should  not  be  too  near  the  surface  in 
the  early  Spring,  because  then  plants 
cannot  root  deeply,  and  it  should  not 
go  too  low  in  Summer  because  then  the 
water  cannot  be  drawn  up  by  capillarity 
rapidly  enough  for  vigorous  plant 
growth.  A  high  water  table  in  the 
Spring  followed  by  a  Summer  drought 
always  checks  the  farmer’s  hope  of  a 
large  crop. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  on  the  amount  of  water  it 
will  retain  and  deliver  to  plants  growing  in  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  here  very  strongly  that 

the  most  important  point  in  regard  to  a  soil  is 

not  how  much  water  it  can  retain,  but  how  much  it 

can  deliver  to  plants.  Three*  general  types  of  soils  are 

usually  recognized.  They  depend  primarily  on  the 
size  of  the  particles  making  them  up,  and  their  be¬ 
havior  in  regard  to  water  is  fairly  typical  in  each  case. 
Soils  in  which  the  larger  particles  predominate  are 
known  as  sandy  soils.  Such  soils  do  not  retain  a 
great  deal  of  water,  but  what  is  retained  they  deliver 
to  vegetation  very  readily.  Soils  in  which  particles 
next  smaller  predominate  or  which  are  made  up  of  a 
judicious  mixture  of  all  sizes  are  known  as  loams. 


Loams  retain  a  larger  amount  of  water,  but  give  it 
up  more  charily.  Soils  made  up  chiefly  of  the  small¬ 
est  particles  are  the  clays.  They  retain  the  most 
water  of  the  three,  but  they  give  it  up  the  least  read¬ 
ily,  so  that  it  may  happen  that  a  sandy  soil  will  yield 
more  water  to  plants  than  will  a  clay.  Muck  soils 
are  outside  this  classification.  They  contain  a  great 
deal  of  organic  matter,  are  often  sour,  and  hold  water 
tenaciously.  Probably  the  best  soil  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  is  an  easily  worked  loam,  especially  if  it  be 
made  up  of  a  good  mixture  of  all  three  sizes  of  par¬ 
ticles.  In  the  case  of  the  clays  and  finer  loams  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  particles  to  pack  so  closely  to¬ 
gether  and  partially  cement  as  the  result  of  wetting 
that  nearly  all  pores  larger  than  capillary  size  are 
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tilled  up.  The  result  is  that  percolation  is  very  seri¬ 
ously  checked  or  even  almost  stopped,  aeration  of  the 
soil  hindered,  root  penetration  largely  prevented,  and 
capillarity  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  as  the 
rapid  drying  of  the  soil  takes  place  at  the  surface, 
more  water  is  quickly  brought  up.  In  this  way,  the 
deep  drying  out  of  the  soil  is  made  very  rapid.  More¬ 
over,  when  rains  fall,  they  cannot  be  absorbed  and 
percolate  quickly;  and  consequently  must  flow  over 
the  surface,  making  gullies  and  ravines.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  several  small  particles  become 
grouped  together  into  a  larger  one.  The  clay  then 
shows  a  somewhat  granular  structure,  and  acts  some¬ 
what  more  like  a  sandy  soil.  This  condition  favors 


the  absorption  of  water  and  its  delivery  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  Some  of  the  things  which  ordinarily  favor 
this  condition  are  lime,  humus,  drainage  and  proper 
cultivation.  The  physical  structure  of  the  soil,  then, 
has.  an  important  influence  on  the  amount  of  water 
delivered  to  plants.  We  want  a  soil  to  have  large 
absorption  powers  and  to  give  up  to  plants  readily  the 
water  absorbed,  so  that  it  may  be  available  at  the 
time  most  needed.  Many  adverse  influences  are  likely 
to  confront  the  farmer  during  an  ordinary  season. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  importance  of  the 
best  moisture  condition  for  crops,  what  that  condition 
is,  how  water  acts  in  the  soil,  and  how  the  physical 
structure  of  soils  affects  these  conditions.  Next  week 
we  shall  take  up  some  of  the  specific  practices  used  in 
controlling  the  water  supply  of  csops. 
Indiana.  h.  e.  mern. 
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TREE  LIARS  AT  LARGE. 

Every  year  it  is  necessary  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  tree  liars.  This  time  they 
are  in  Wabash  Co.,  Ind.  Our  report 
follows : 

A  very  slick-tongued  gentleman  has  been 
making  visits  to  this  county  lately,  landing 
orders  for  a  nursery  at  Greenfield,  Ind.  lie 
calls  himself  the  general  manager,  and  sells 
only  peach  trees  (an  old-fashioned  seedling 
he  calls  them),  for  00  cents  each,  and  on 
orders  amounting  to  .$150  he  gives  one-half 
the  trees  and  agrees  to  prune  for  three 
years  and  take  half  the  crop  for  his  pay. 
He  further  agrees  to  furnish  a  buyer  for 
the  fruit  for  all  time,  and  agrees  to  refund 
all  money  paid  for  the  trees  if  they  do  not 
yield  35  to  50  cents  per  tree  the  second 
year,  and  claims  his  trees  are  immune  from 
all  fungus  diseases  or  insects.  The  trees 
sold  in  tli is  county  amount  to  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  seems  he  has  sold  one  orchard 
that  is  growing  as  a  thrifty  seedling  will, 
and  has  pruned  it  as  he  agreed.  His!  claim 
for  thi>  fruit  is  that  it  will  be  seven  to  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  and  many  more  ex¬ 
travagant  claims.  Many  of  my  neighbors 
and  friends  have  given  orders  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  and  paid  for  this  Fall.  Some  feel 
that  possibly  they  have  been  swindled ; 
others  have  great  faith  in  the  claims  of 
the  agent  for  the  seedling  trees.  e.  t.  m. 

With  tins  came  a  sample  contract. 
This  contains  the  following  in  fine  type: 
“No  verbal  agreement  or  alteration  in 
the  printed  matter  of  this  contract  is 
binding."  According  to  that  the  agent 
might  tell  bis  big  story  or  even  write  a 
statement  on  the  back  of  the  contract, 
yet  the  buyer  would  be  held  to  the 
printed  statement.  We  asked  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

There  were  two  men,  and  they  took  dinner 
with  tile  victim,  thus  allowing  him  two 
seedling  trees  free.  One  of  the  men  intro¬ 
duces  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  nursery 
company  at  Greenfield.  After  talking  and 
asking  if  he  did  not  see  him  at  the  World’s 
Fair  where  they  had  their  fruit  on  exhibi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  he  goes  out  to  the  buggy  and 
brings  in  the  other  man,  whom  he  intro¬ 
duces  as  the  general  manager,  and  he  be¬ 
gins  his  tale,  and  as  one  of  my  neighbors 
put  it,  ‘'He  just  had  me  tasting  the  big 
luscious  peaches,  cherries,  etc.”  Then  they 
would  prune  the  trees  every  year  and  send 
a  man  down  to  pick  the  fruit  and  buy  it 
there,  and  if  the  second  crop  on  trees  two 
years  set  did  not  net  35  to  50  cents  per 
tree  they  would  refund  the  price  paid  for 
the  trees.  This  latter  part  is  written  on 
tlie  back  of  one  of  my  neighbor’s  orders 
in  the  form  of  a  contract,  which  is  not 
signed ;  it  is  also  written  on  that  if  he 
ever  has  occasion  to  use  a  spray  on  the 
trees  for  fungus  or  insects  they  will  refund 
the  price  of  the  trees.  Some  men  four  or  five 
miles  from  me  have  ordered  as  high  as  1,000 
trees  at  GO  cents  each,  they  (the  agents)' 
to  furnish  one-half  of  tVees. 

We  do  not  print  the  name  of  this 
nursery  company  now.  Our  reports  of 
them  vary.  They  are  reputed  to  Rave  fair  credit  and 
general  reputation.  They  write  us  that  they  do  not 
employ  general  agents  at  present,  hut  that  they  sell 
to  dealers  who  may  tell  those  large  stories.  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.,  has  a  bad  .reputation  as  a  nursery  center — 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  crowd  of  sharpers  located 
there — enough  to  discredit  any  community.  Right 

when  these  frauds  are  selling  trees  at  60  cents  each, 
reliable  home  nurserymen  are  selling  standard  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches,  budded  from  bearing  trees,  at  $12  per 
100 !  Such  trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Each 
year  at  this  season  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  this  old 
fake  scheme  of  selling  trees.  Any  man  who  claims 
such  superiority  in  size  or  flavor,  or  who  says  his  trees 
are  immune  to  insects  or  disease,  is  a  liar  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  should  be  known  as  such. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  th9 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Treatment  of  Swamp  Muck. 

E.  M.  K.j  Maplewood,  Pa.-—  Could  you 
tell  me  how  to  handle  swamp  muck  and  its 
treatment  after  taking  from  swamp? 

Ans. — We  have  in  former  issues  had 
much  to  say  about  the  black  soil  of 
swamps  known  as  “muck.”  Remember 
three  things  about  this  soil.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  very  sour.  It  contains  but  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  less  potash.  It  often 
contains  two  or  three  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  stable  manure  hut  is  so  sour 
that  the  nitrogen  is  unavailable  as  plant 
food.  Thus  two  things  are  necessary  to 
make  the  muck  over  into  a  suitable  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  must  be  dried  and  “sweet¬ 
ened”  and  ,'iome  form  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  added.  It  is  not  the 
best  plan  to  haul  the  muck  and  spread 
directly  on  the  soil.  That  is  easiest,  but 
not  best.  A  compost  with  lime  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Haul  the  muck  and  dump  it  in 
piles  about  eight  feet  wide  and  as  high 
and  long  as  convenient.  Drive  on  the 
pile  and  dump  the  load  and  scatter  over 
it  100  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  This 
quickly  starts  fermentation.  The  muck 
is  “sweetened”  and  takes  a  fine  crumbly 
•condition  which  spieads  well.  Muck 
fermented  in  this  way  for  five  months 
will  give  about  as  good  results,  ton  for 
ton,  as  stable  manure.  Acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  can  be  scattered 
through  the  muck  like  the  lime  or  used 
in  the  soil  with  it. 


Alfalfa  After  Rye. 

I  .have  a  plot  of  ground  where  I  have 
just  harvested  a  crop  of  rye.  Can  I  plow 
it  the  lirst  of  August  and  seed  it  with 
Alfalfa  and  stand  a  good  chance  for  a  crop 
next  year?  a.  h.  s. 

Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  but  unless  you  give  it  first-class 
treatment  the  Alfalfa  will  not  succeed.  By 
"first-class  treatment”  we  mean  the  most 
thorough  culture,  the  use  of  lime  and  a 
good  seeding.  Plow  and  work  the  soil  as 
line  as  possible.  Use  at  least  one  ton  per 
acre  of  lime  well  harrowed  in.  Sow  about 
30  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  inoculate  by  using  soil  from  some 
good  Alfalfa  field  or  one  of  the  commercial 
cultures  on  the  seed.  Unless  this  is  good 
strong  soil,  natural  clover  land,  you  will 
not  get  good  Alfalfa  by  simply  plowing  rye 
stubble  with  ordinary  culture. 


BLASTING  IN  FROZEN  GROUND. 

Your  correspondent,  T.  C.  A.,  writing  on 
page  759,  suggests  that  blasting  for  planting 
apple  trees  be  done  while  the  ground  is 
frozen,  and  as  this  method  has  not  proven 
satisfactory  witli  me  I  write  to  give  some  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  is  best  to  blast  the  holes  just 
ahead  of  the  planting,  so  the  loose  earth 
may  be  shoveled  out  and  the  tree  planted  at 
once  with  the  least  expense.  If  one  does 
not  plant  the  trees  at  once  heavy  rains  may 
greatly  increase  the  labor  and  delay  the 
planting  also,  for  the  blasted  holes  will  not 
dry  out  readily  after  rains.  Blasting  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  prevents  the  charge 
from  throwing  out  so  much  earth  and  more 
shoveling  has  to  be  done.  It  is  also  likely 
to  form  a  pocket  deep  into  the  subsoil, 
which  is  quite  objectionable.  It  is  not 
likely  the  trees  could  be  planted  immedi¬ 
ately  under  such  weather  conditions  which 
would  be  a  detriment. 

I  seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
using  dynamite  for  this  purpose  except 
under  special  conditions,  largely  on  account 
of  the  cost.  Subsoiling  the  land  before 
planting,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  sub¬ 
soiling  a  strip  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide,  where  the  tree  row  is  to  stand,  will 
loosen  the  soil  deeply  and  at  far  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  blasting.  This  will  benefit  the 
entire  soil  where  the  blasting  would  only 
affect  the  small  area  immediate]'  around 
the  tree.  Of  course,  subsoiling  and  blast¬ 
ing  should  both  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
not  too  wet,  just  as  any  other  work  in  the 
soil.  It  should  also  be  done  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year,  or  early  Winter,  when  there 
is  opportunity  for  plenty  of  rain  to  saturate 
the  soil  before  Summer — either  may  do 
harm  instead  of  good  if  not  followed  by 
heavy  rains  before  the  droughts  of  Summer. 

Virginia.  John  lloyd  fhii.lips. 

R.  N.-\r. — This  was  submitted  to  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  dynamite  who  says  : 

“I  agree  with  .T.  L.  P.  as  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  blasting  in  frozen  ground,  but  dis¬ 
agree  with  him  as  to  his  comparison  of  cost 
between  subsoiling  and  planting  with  dyna¬ 
mite,  as  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  same 
thing.  Further,  in  considering  cost  of  plant¬ 
ing  with  dynamite  it  is  obviously  incorrect 
to  think  only  of  the  actual  cost  of  putting 
the  tree  into  the  ground,  although  I  believe 
that  in  the  majority  of  soils  it  will  cost 
less  to  plant  a  tree  with  dynamite  than  to 
plant  it  with  a  spade,  provided  the  spade 
work  is  done  to  the  best  advantage. 

“I  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  about  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  planting  in  blasted  holes  at  a 
time  when  a  good  rain  is  not  likely  to  fol¬ 
low  soon,  as  light  rains  are  apt  to  go  down 
so  far  into  the  newly  opened  subsoil  that 
the  tree  will  wilt  and  die  before  it  can  get 
enough  moisture  to  live.  That  is  why  Fall 
planting  is  preferred  by  me  over  Spring 
,  planting.” 


DESTROYING  THISTLE  AND  MUSTARD. 

My  farm  has  three  small  spots  troubled 
with  Canada  thistle.  These  are  not  large, 
but  have  to  date  resisted  my  efforts  to  kill 
it  out.  The  experiment  station  says  culti¬ 
vate,  which  I  have  done ;  have  stopped  ro¬ 
tating  these  spots  so  as  to  cultivate.  I 
have  also  dug  it  out  as  best  I  could,  but 
while  this  seems  to  help,  it  still  is  there 
quite  thick.  I  have  used  salt,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  help.  I  have  made  some  gain 
on  this  pest,  but  at  the  rate  I  have  gained 
1  fear  that  I  shall  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  its  end.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a 
better  way  than  I  have  pursued?  I  have 
also  some  trouble  with  wild  mustard,  which 
1  have  made  quite  some  headway  against 
by  planting  uo  Spring  grain,  and  keeping 
tile  corn  clean.  We  are  thus  compelled  to 
plant  wheat  after  corn,  and  I  find  that 
most  of  the  time  1  omit  the  oat  crop,  plow 
the  corn  stubble  in  the  Summer  for  wheat, 
leave  the  ground  in  furrows  until  just  be¬ 
fore  planting  time,  which  gives  the  mus¬ 
tard  a  chance  to  sprout,  then  harrow  well 
which  kills  the  mustard  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  mustard  which  sprouts 
after  wheat  planting  rarely  survives  the 
Winter.  l)o  you  know  any  better  way  to 
fight  this  pest?  w.  e.  c. 

Itingoes,  N.  J. 

I  have  about  one-third  of  an  acre  where 
Canada  thistle  is  settled.  I  have  worked  at 
it  for  years,  one  way  and  another,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  eradicate  it  entirely ;  I 
have  succeeded  in  confining  it  to  this  small 
tract.  1  was  advised  by  Prof.  E.  Ii.  Voor- 
hees  not  to  allow  it  to  go  to  seed,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  to  cut  it  and  use 
salt  or  kerosene  after  cutting  off  with  the 

hoe.  I  have  not  used  salt  or  oil,  but  have 

largely  reduced  it  in  area,  and  over  the 

space  it  has  occupied,  and  shall  continue  to 

fight  it  in  this  way,  as  I  believe  I  can  by 
persisting  in  cutting  it  off  during  the  month 
of  August  as  fast  as  it  appears,  say  four 
or  five  times  in  about  five  or  six  weeks  of 
August  and  September,  ultimately  eradicate 
the  pest.  As  to  the  mustard,  whenever  it 
appears  I  pull  it  up  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
go  to  seed.  In  this  way  I  kept  it  off  the 
farm.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

I  never  had  thistles  but  what  I  could  kill 
in  one  year  with  a  hoed  crop,  beans  prefer¬ 
ably.  Either  plow  the  ground  early  and 
work  as  often  as  thistles  or  weeds  show, 
and  at  planting  time,  about  June  10.  give 
a  thorough  cultivation  (don't  leave  a 
thistle),  or  leave  the  ground  until  June  1, 
then  plow  and  plant  beans  and  follow  in 
either  case  with  close  cultivation  and  hoe¬ 
ing,  twice  if  necessary  or  oftener,  but  get 
the  thistles,  every  one.  In  September  early  go 
over  the  ground  and  if  there  should  be  'any 
pull  them  up.  The  next  year  there  may  be 
a  few,  but  pulling  when  budded  will  finish 
them.  I  know,  for  I  have  done  it.  but  now 
when  care  is  relaxed  we  have  thistles  by 
the  acre.  It  is  simply  carelessness. 

New  York.  clakk  allis. 

I  well  recollect  that  in  the  distant  past 
when  a  much  younger  man  on  the  farm  on 
which  I  have  ever  resided  the  Canada 
thistle  had  a  strong  hold  in  our  growing 
crops,  and  more  especially  wheat,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  Summer  fallowing 
was  largely  practiced  in  growing  this  crop, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  ideal  method  for 
suppression  of  all  foul  growth.  It  was 
learned  that  it  required  even  more  heroic 
treatment  to  exterminate  the  Canada  thistle. 
In  later  years,  and  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  has 
been  substituted  with  better  success, 
namely,  corn  and  potatoes  are  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  season  by  oats  and  barley, 
and  soon  as  possible  after  crops  are  har¬ 
vested  the  ground  is  plowed  and  fitted  for 
wheat,  the  bean  ground  also,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  an  ideal  crop  for  wheat 
to  follow.  The  next  Spring  clover  sod 
and  the  land  that  produced  hay  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  plowed  and  planted  to  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  etc.  This  process  of  cul¬ 
tivation  results  in  a  more  continuous  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  if  thoroughly  done 
seems  to  check  and  destroy  the  growth  of 
the  Canada  thistle  more  effectually  than 
Summer  following.  At  best  it  has  been 
found  to  be  slow  and  discouraging  work 
to  eradicate  this  pest,  for  I  realize  that  it 
has  been  many  years  in  arriving  at  a  point 
where  we  can  handle  our  grain  crops  at 
harvest  time  without  having  our  hands  pro¬ 
tected  with  gloves.  Accordingly  it  seems 
that  W.  E.  C.,  with  the  success  already  at¬ 
taint'd.  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  on 
the  job  for  all  he  is  worth,  for  no  plant 
can  grow  and  thrive  that  is  deprived  of 
air  and  sunlight  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  Having  no  experience  or  trouble  with 
wild  mustard,  I  will  leave  it  for  others  to 
tell  how  to  eradicate  it.  ikving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fortunately  we  have  had  no  experience 
with  Canada  thistle  and  mustard.  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  to  kill  weeds  of  any  kind,  must  be 
very  thorough,  such  as  one  would  give  a 
crop  of  onions  or  truck  with  a  wheel  hoe. 
If  these  thistle  patches  are  small,  covering 
with  cheap  roofing  felt  or  paper  during 
Summer  would  be  likely-  to  prove  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  practical  remedy.  Sulphate  of 
iron  in  solution  sprayed  on  the  plants  will 
kill  the  leaves,  and  if  repeated  often  enough 
will  kill  the  plant,  root  and  all.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  as  for  the  Clark  grass  culture,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  or  clover, 
would  probably  give  good  results.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  must  be  so  thorough  that  not  a  leaf 
shall  be  allowed  to  exist  any  time  during 
the  Summer.  Mustard  is  a  very  common 
pest  in  the  Spring  wheat  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  where  the  sulphate  of  iron  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  great  favor.  The  plan  W.  E.  C. 
mentions  seems  all  right,  though  it  would 
be  better  to  harrow  the  ground  and  sow 
wheat  just  after  the  corn  is  cut.  In  a 
corn-wheat-clover  rotation  an  annual  weed 
like  mustard  does  not  have  much  show; 
even  the  perennial  horse  nettle  has  but 
little  show.  The  writer  killed  out  a  half¬ 
acre  patch  of  Ailanthus  some  time  ago  by 
cutting  three  times  a  year  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  not  cultivating  the 
patch.  It  took  three  or  four  years,  but  re¬ 
sults  were  worth  the  time  and  labor.  To 
kill  weeds  and  grubs  one  must  prevent 
ripening  of  seed,  kill  all  young  seedlings 
possible,  prevent  all  leaf  growth  if  possible 
and  to  avoid  cultivation  if  there  is  danger 
of  dividing  up  the  roots  and  spreading  the 
plants.  For  some  weeds  close  pasturing  in 
connection  with  repeated  cuttings  of  the  in¬ 
fested  areas  will  work  miracles. 

Ohio.  w.  e.  ore  re  wall. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


KINGS’  FRUIT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best  orchardists.  Send  for 
free  catalog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 
KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 


Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders— Smooth  and  Bearded- 
Hardy  and  Reliable— Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm — Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WE  TAKE  IT  RACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33— IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS — Best  variety.  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers. $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


For  Sale 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $6.00  to 


$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed.  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND _ Milkord,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  P  I.  A  N  T  S 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp 
berry,  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Now  The  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


rill  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
IHLL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Circular 

E.  T.  Gill,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,N.J. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROBT.  GILLES  MEDINA.  N.  Y. 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  fllLL 


Am  I  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 

llfl  *  Knapsack,  4-ltow  Potato 

fa  ■  ■  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 

Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners— 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


!  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
I  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
I  '‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  Baler  is  Automatic 

Other  Balers  are  not  real  self-feeders. 

They  need  a  man  on  the  feed-table, 
doing  hard,  slow,  unsatisfactory  work. 

Now,  Here  is  a  Complete  Machine. 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler. 

This  Baler  is  as  different  from  other  Balers  as  a  self- 
binder  is  different  from  an  old-fashioned  reaper. 

1 1  cuts  out  the  man  on  the  feed-table,  just  as  the 
self-binder  cuts  out  the  man  in  the  field  who 
bound  the  sheaves  by  hand. 
No  other  Baler  is  automatic. 
No  other  Baler  can  operate 
without  a  man  on  the  feed- 
table. 

We  are  able  to  sell  this  Baler  at 
a  very  reasonable  price.  Write 
today  tor  our  Baler  Book  and 
other  i  mportant  information. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
11781  Main  St.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


ALFALFA 

All  Northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be  99  percent 
pure  and  free  from  dodder.  Write  for  free  sample 
on  which  we  Invite  you  to  get  Government  testa. 
This  seed  should  produce  hay  at  $60  per  acre]  an* 
nually.  Free  instructions  on  growing. 

CRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  of  .strongest  vitality.  We 
handle  export  grade  only  and  can  furnish  grase 
mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  Write  for  catalog. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  323  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

Soil  Transfer  is  Costly  and  Dangerous.  You 
Can  Grow  ALFALFA  in  Your  Own  Soil  With 
Better  Results  by  the  Culture  Inoculation  of 

_FARMOGERM__ 

and  save  75#  in  fertilizer.  Furnished  for  all 
other  legume  crops,  adding  greatly  to  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  for  any  crops.  Cost  is  but  $2  an 
acre,  with  practically  no  extra  work.  Results 
guaranteed.  EARF-THOMAS  JTARMO- 
GERM  CO.,  Dept.  D3,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Profits  From  Wlieat  and  Other  Cereals 

FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

3.8  S  "7  ■“‘The  Business  Fanner’s  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Years— 1012 

These  Famous  Brands  Are  Made  on  Honor  and  Have  the 

QUALITY™^™  ECONOMY 

Every  farmer  should  study  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  This  does  not  mean  the  use  of  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fertilizer ;  but  it  does  mean  the  use  of  the  correct 
amount  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  each  particular  crop 

T^ROM  many  of  the  eastern  wheat  growing  sections,  such  as 
A  Central  and  Western  New  York,  are  coming  reports  of  a  poor 
wheat  harvest.  With  the  abundance  of  spring  rains  this  ought 
not  to  be  so. 

What  is  the  reason  ?  Growers  have  used  too  little  fertilizer, 
and  that  little  has  often  been  poor  in  quality. 

Why  not  do  it  right  this  time? 

Beware  of  those  fertilizers  whose  only  commendation  is  a  “cut” 
in  price.  This  is  an  admission  of  one  of  two  things  :  either  they 
have  been  too  high-priced  in  the  past,  or  they  are  now  being  made 
of  cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Said  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as 

upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to  make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’ 
use  by  the  best  farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS, 

not  something  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

You  will  get  seme  helpful  suggestions  frem  eur  literature,  which  is  sent  free  if  you  mention 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1012. 
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COVER  CROPS  FOR  VINEYARDS. 

General  Practice. — About  the  first 
of  August  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
grape  growers  to  discontinue  cultivation. 
At  this  time  some  few  have  practiced 
cover-cropping,  using  clover,  vetch,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  etc.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  any  of  these  will  make  a  fairly 
satisfactory  growth  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  and  some  of  them  will 
live  over  Winter  and  resume  growing 
in  the  Spring.  Observation  by  the 
writer  reveals  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  grape  growers  use  no  cover  crops. 
A  few  realize  the  value  of  some  cover 
crop  and  claim  to  get  the  desired  results 
from  the  natural  weed  growth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  weeds  do  in  some 
measure  take  the  place  of  a  sown  cover 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  practice  clean  cultivation  and  get 
a  uniform  stand  just  when  we  want  it 
renders  the  practice  rather  uncertain. 
Chickweed  in  many  cases  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  weed  cover  crop  for  the 
vineyard,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
some  of  the  seeded  ones. 

Why  Cover? — Why  should  a  cover 
crop  be  sown  in  the  vineyard?  is  the 
logical  question  that  the  grower  will 
ask,  and  it  is  for  him  that  this  article 
is  written.  Summarized  briefly  are  some 
of  the  ways  that  cover  crops  are  useful: 

1.  When  plowed  under  they  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  land  by  sup¬ 
plying  organic  matter  that  soon  becomes 
deficient  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  usually  given  the  vineyard.  Or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  essential  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply  unless  it  be  supplied  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Organic  matter  in 
decaying  as  a  result  of  bacterial  action 
sets  free  organic  acids  that  act  as  sol¬ 
vents  upon  the  mineral  plants  foods  al¬ 
ready  present  in  the  soil,  but  unavailable 
for  lack  of  these  solvents.  Hence  in 
turning  under  a  cover  crop  we  not  only 
add  the  plant  food  in  that  crop,  but  we 
liberate  plant  food  in  the  soil  but  pre¬ 
viously  unavailable,  and  in  case  legumes 
are  used  we  actually  add  nitrogen  that 
was  gathered  by  the  plants  from  the  air. 

2.  Cover  crops  conserve  some  of  the 
surface  moisture,  and  tend  to  prevent 
crusts  from  forming.  This  condition  is 
quite  common  in  many  vineyards,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  heavier  soils.  A  heavy 
rain,  instead  of  soaking  into  the  soil, 
runs  off  rapidly,  so  that  the  average 
rainfall  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  water 
requirements  of  the  vines.  Cover  crops 
with  their  extensive  root  systems  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil  offer  numerous  water 
channels  for  excessive  rainfall,  hence 
the  supply  is  conserved. 

3.  _  Cover  crops  prevent  soils  from  ce¬ 
menting  and  puddling. 

4.  They  prevent  the  rapid  leaching 
from  open,  porous  soils.  Humus  result¬ 
ing  from  an  advanced  stage  in  the  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  matter  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  several  times  its  dry  weight,  for 
holding  water,  hence  a  soil  well  supplied 
with  it  is  more  drought  resisting  than 
one  deficient  in  it. 

5.  They  catch  and  hold  leaching  ni¬ 
trates.  After  cultivation  is  stopped 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  nitrates,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  warmer  soils,  that  will 
not  be  used  by  the  grape  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  I  f  not  used  they  are  very 
liable  to  leach  away  and  be  lost.  A 
growing  crop  at  this  time  will  appropri¬ 
ate  these  and  when  turned  under  will 
restore  them  for  the  uses  of  the  vine. 

6.  They  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  if 
legumes  are  used,  nitrogen  that  is  a  clear 
gain,  as  only  by  legumes  and  an  expen¬ 
sive  process  of  manufacture  is  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  collected. 

What  Seed? — The  following  table  in¬ 
dicates  the  cover  crops  that  we  have 
tried  in  the  vineyard  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  the  amount  of  seed 
per  acre  and  the  dates  for  seeding: 

Seed  per  acre  Date 

Mammoth  clover .  20  bus.  Aug.  1 

Alsike  .  10  bus.  Aug.  1 

Wheat  .  1  bu.  Aug.  1 

Cow-horn  turnips  .  1  lb.  Aug.  1 

Mammoth  clover  .  15  lbs.  Aug.  1 

Cow-horn  turnips  .  1  lb.  Aug.  1 

Buckwheat  .  1  bu.  Aug.  1 

Uye  .  1  bu.  Sept.  1 

The  amounts  given  above  may  be 
varied  somewhat  and  the  dates  for  seed¬ 
ing  are  flexible.  We  usually  seed  about 
the  first  of  August  but  try  to  do  so  just 
before  or  after  a  rain;  in  some  instances 
we  have  delayed  until  August  7  antici¬ 
pating  a  rain.  The  clovers  should  be 
given  the  earlier  preference.  The  vine¬ 
yard  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  just 
before  seeding,  leaving  a  good  mellow 
seed  bed.  The  seed  can  be  broadcast  or 
drilled;  if  broadcast  it  should  be  covered 
with  the  spring-tooth.  Only  the  best 
seeds  should  be  purchased  for  cover- 
crop  purposes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 


the  majority  of  growers  do  not  produce 
sufficient  manure  on  their  farms  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  vineyards  the  fertility  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future  largely  through 
cover  crops  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
Some  of  our  best  vineyards  to-day  are' 
being  maintained  in  this  way. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Pumping  Air  into  Pneumatic  Tank. 

tr.  H.  T).,  Bengtes,  Md. — How  is  air 

pumped  with  the  water  into  a  pneumatic 
tank  with  the  use  of  a  rotary  pump  using 
a  two-horse  power  gasoline  engine?  My 
well.  14  feet  deep,  is  60  feet  from  the 

pump.  My  tank  has  no  opening  to  pump  in 
air  (if  I  could  do  so),  excepting  where 
water  exists,  and  I  found  an  air  pump 
would  not  work  while  water  was  pressing 
down  upon  it.  I  used  a  good  brass  cylin¬ 
der  pump  and  the  water  was  at  low  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  tank.  If  air  and  water  cannot 
no  put  in  the  tank  at  the  same  time,  hour, 

can  I  put  the  air  in  by  the  use  of  my  air 

pump?  I  have  a  good  pump  and  connected 
it  with  the  tank  at  the  lower  stopcock  of 
the  water  gauge,  but  it  seemed  to  get 
clogged  with  water  and  I  could  do  nothing. 
I  put  the  rubber  hose  on  the  lower  nipple 
of  the  stopcock.  Is  there  any  other  part 
to  attach  between  rubber  hose  and  the  tank 
to  complete  the  connection? 

A  ns. — There  should  be  a  check  valve 
between  the  air  cylinder  of  your  pump 


G a  so/ me  Engine 


PUMP  AND  PNEUMATIC  TANK.  Fig.  350. 


and  the  tank,  that  is,  a  valve  which 
checks  the  water  from  entering  the 
pump  cylinder  but  which  opens  when 
the  air  is  forced  into  the  tank.  If  both 
the  air  cylinder  and  the  water  cylinder 
are  joined  to  a  single  pipe  leading  to 
the  tank,  the  check  valve  must  be  be¬ 
tween  the  air  cylinder  and  the  place 
where  the  two  pipes  join  into  one.  The 
check  valve  will  only  open  one  way  and 
when  the  pump  sucks  in  the  air  it  will 
not  draw  in  water  too.  Then  you  can 
pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time, 
or  you  can  pump  the  right  amount  of 
water  into  the  tank,  disconnect  the 
water  supply  pipe  and  then  pump  air 
into  the  tank  up  to  the  right  pressure. 
The  latter  method  is  usually  followed. 

_  R.  p.  c. 

Wild  Onions  and  Broom  Sedge;  Poor  Meadow. 

A*.  D.  /{..  ll’cst  Virginia. — 1.  I  have  a 
field  which  is  infested  with  wild  onions. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?  2.  I  have  also 
a  field  overrun  with  what  we  call  in  this 
Country  broom  sedge.  Ifow  can  it  be  erad¬ 
icated?  3.  I  desire  to  sow  some  Giant 
clover  on  a  meadow  which  is  not  doing 
at  all  well,  and  would  like  to  know  if  I 
would  be  apt  to  meet  with  any  success  if  I 
should  run  a  harrow  over  the  ground  pretty 
well,  after  broadcasting  lime  at  the  rate  of 
1. 000  pounds  per  acre  and  then  sowing  the 
clover  seed  and  harrowing  it  in? 

■Ans. — 1.  One  of  my  old  students,  now 
weed  expert  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington,  Mr.  J.  S.  Cates, 
has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  wild  onions,  and  has  published 
a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  subject  which 
you  can  get  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  ! 
culture.  The  method  is  based  on  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  onion.  You  will 
find  in  the  Fall  that  each  plant  has 
made  one  white  and  thin-skinned  bulb 
and  a  bunch  of  smaller  bulblets  of  a 
dark  color  and  hard  skin.  The  large 
bulb  starts  to  grow  in  the  Fall.  Let 
them  grow  till  the  bulb  is  hollow  and 
then  turn  all  over  completely.  The 
little  hard  bulblets  do  not  grow  till 
Spring.  Then  let  them  grow  till  hollow, 
and  turn  all  under  completely,  not 
allowing  any  tops  to  show  above 
ground,  and  the  work  is  done.  The 
bulletin  has  illustrations  showing  ex¬ 
actly  how  it  is  done. 

2.  Broom  sedge  is  Nature’s  method  of 
restoring  man’s  waste.  A  field  is  worked 
till  no  longer  productive  and  is  turned 
out,  and  at  once  nature  goes  to  work 
to  restore  the  humus-making  material 
and  covers  the  land  with  broom  sedge. 
Among  the  sedge  the  wind  brings  the 
pine  seed  and  a  pine  thicket  grows  up. 
and  after  a  time  some  one  cuts  the 
pines  and  finds  a  fresh  and  productive 
soil.  It  takes  nature  long  years  to  do 
this,  but  it  shows  us  how  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  a  shorter  time  through  the  use 
of  the  legume  crops.  Broom  sedge 
grows  on  land  too  acid  for  better  crops, 
and  the  way  to  restore  the  land  is  to 
plow  the  broom  sedge  under  deeply  and 
then  harrow  in  a  dressing  of  slaked 
lime  at  rate  of  25  bushels  an  acre  and 
plant  to  corn.  Sow  an  early  cow  pea 
like  the  New  Fra  among  the  corn  ahead 
of  the  last  working  and  cultivate  them 


in.  Then  cut  the  corn  at  maturity  and 
as  the  peas  drop  their  leaves  sow  the 
Crimson  clover  all  among  them  in 
August  or  early  September  and  the 
clover  will  generally  germinate  well, 
particularly  if  you  have  given  the  corn 
a  liberal  application  of  acid  phosphate 
and  potash.  3.  This  clover  will  gener¬ 
ally  germinate  and  grow  very  well  sown 
among  thin  grass.  I  would  run  a  disk 
harrow  lightly  over  the  grass,  sow  the 
clover  seed  ac  rate  of  15  pounds  an  acre 
and  roll  the  sod  down  tight  again. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Charcoal  Dust  as  Fertilizer. 

A.  B.,  Wallin,  Mich. — Last  year  I  put 
in  about  two  acres  of  Alfalfa.  The  soil 
was  heavily  manured,  aud  I  have  a  bank  of 
several  hundred  yards  of  fine  charcoal  and 
ashes,  being  the  refuse  pile  from  a  set  of 
charcoal  kilns.  Knowing  that  ashes  contain 
lime,  I  put  about  five  wagon  loads  to  the 
acre  on  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  I  in¬ 
oculated  the  ground  with  soil  from  where 
sweet  clover  had  been  growing  along  the 
creek  here.  I  have  a  nice  stand  of  Alfalfa. 
This  year  I  have  put  in  about  an  acre  and 
a  half  already  and  inoculated  with  soil 
from  Alfalfa  field  ;  the  seed  is  coming  well. 
I  have  five  acres  more  already  fitted  and 
intend  to  put  in  in  a  short  time.  Would 
you  advise  to  put  on  more  of  this  waste 
charcoal  and  ashes  on  the  ground?  Do 
you  think  the  fine  coal  is  of  any  value,  not 
being  burned  to  ashes? 

Ans. — We  understand  this  is  the 
refuse  of  wood  burned  for  charcoal.  If 
so  it  is  worth  hauling — aside  from  the 
value  of  the  ashes  it  contains.  The  char¬ 
coal  dust  does  not  contain  much  plant 
food,  but  will  help  the  soil  in  various 
ways.  It  will  help  sweeten  an  acid  soil. 
It  gives  a  darker  color,  and  thus  helps 
the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  heat.  The 
charcoal  has  great  power  to  absorb  and 
hold  moisture  and  gases.  We  should 
certainly  use  this  dust. 
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DEDERICK’S 
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Catalogue  Free 


P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  SEED  IN  A  BROAD  FURROW  WITH  A 

FETZER  PROGRESSIVE  DISC 

equipped  with  the  famous  Fetzer  Lister  Share— makes 
grain  cover  3  Times  More  Ground,  grow  deep-rooted 
and  strong  and  raise  bigger,  better  crops. 

Ppf7pr  Drill*:  EASILY  CHANGED  FOR 
1  CUCI  Uli,ia  DRY  OR  WET  SEASONS. 
When  ground  is  wet  or  trashy  take  off  listers  and  put 
on  ordinary  scraper  share.  Change  easily  made  byonly 
one  bolt— a  feature  found  Exclusively  on  Fetzer  Drills. 

FETZER  DISC  GRAIN  DRILLS  PULL  LIGHTER, 
last  longer,  do  better  work  and  raise  increased  crops. 
IN  DRY  WEATHER  THEY  DO  5  0%  BETTER. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  No.  103 
WM.  FETZER  CO., 

_ _  Springfield,  Ill, 
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J  Better  Seed-Bed 

Deeper  Roots- 
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Auto-Fedan 
Hay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect-  if  it  will  not  halo  hay  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy.  and  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  us  today  for  cataloij  and  prices.  (37) 
Auto-Fedan  llay  Press  Co.,  Box  I  ,  Albion,  MicU. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


KODAK 

means  photography  with  the 
bother  left  out — means  that  the 
once  difficult  processes  have  been 
so  simplified  that  you  can  readily 
take  good  pictures  by  following 
the  perfectly  simple  directions 
that  accompany  each  camera. 

The  Kodak  Advantage 

Kodaks  load  in  daylight;  plate 
cameras  require  plate  holders  which 
must  be  loaded  in  a  dark-room. 
Kodak  films  are  light ;  glass  plates 
are  heavy ;  Kodak  films  are  non- 
breakable;  glass  plates  are  fragile. 
Kodak  films  may  be  developed  in  a 
dark-room  but  are  preferably  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Kodak  Filin  Tank  in 
broad  daylight.  Glass  plates  must 
either  be  developed  in  a  dark-room 
or  loaded  into  a  tank  in  the  dark¬ 
room — the  film  cartridge  system  is 
the  only  practical  means  of  entirely 
eliminating  the  dark-room.  You 
may  easily  develop  your  own  films 
or  may  send  them  by  mail  for  devel¬ 
opment.  Sending  glass  plates  by 
mail  is  risky. 

With  a  Kodak  there  are  no  extra 
attachments  to  buy;  it  is  complete, 
ready  for  use.  With  a  plate  camera 
you  must  buy  extra  plate-holders  or 
it  is  of  no  use  you — remember  this 
in  counting  *he  cost. 

Kodak  films  give  better  results  for 
the  amateur  than  glass  plates  because 
they  have  the  orthochromatic  and 
non-halation  qualities  that  help  over¬ 
come  the  harsh  lighting  conditions 
that  he  encounters. 

Plate  camera  manufacturers  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  that  professinal  photog¬ 
raphers  use  glass  plates  and  that 
therefore  you  should.  Its  true  that 
professional  photographers  use  plates 
in  their  studios  for  their  regular  work 
because  their  dark-room  is  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  spot  where  their  camera 
stands.  For  their  vacation  trips  they 
use  Kodaks  mostly,  just  the  same  as 
other  folks. 

Kodak  photography  means  less 
trouble,  better  pictures. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
the  illustrated  Kodak  catalogue. 
Kodaks  $5.00  and  up,  Brownie  cam¬ 
eras,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  $ 1.00 
to  $12.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


95  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
_  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  b.,„sbb?8<S.y. 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 


ELLIS  CHAMPION 
THRESHERS 


Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

get  ready. 


Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farme_ 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  lightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  oompleto 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  mako  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag  or  circular  saws 

Oor  catalog  toll’s  the  whole  story.  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pettstown,  Pa. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS 


STATE  AND  GENERAL 


Alabama,  Birmingham,  Oct.  3-12. 
Arkansas,  Hot  Springs,  Nov.  11-16. 

Blue  Grass  Fair,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug. 
12-17. 

Canada,  Toronto.  Aug.  29- Sept.  9. 

Central  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Sept.  5-16. 
Connecticut,  Hartford.  Sept.  2-7. 
Illinois,  Springfield.  Oct.  4-12. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Sept.  2-6. 


Int.  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  30- 
Dec.  7. 

Int.  Dairy  Show,  Milwaukee.  Oct.  22-31. 
Interstate  Fair,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct. 
15-1S. 

Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  ,T.,  Sept.  30- 
Oct.  4. 

Iowa,  Des  Moines.  Aug.  22-30. 

Kansas,  Hutchinson,  Sept.  14-20. 


Kentucky,  Louisville,  Sept.  9-14. 
Louisiana,  Shreveport.  Oct.  30-Nov. 
Maine,  Lewiston.  Sept.  2-5. 
Maryland,  Lutherville.  Sept.  3-7. 
Michigan,  Detroit,  Sept.  16-21. 
Missouri,  Sedalia.  Sept.  2S-Oct.  4. 
National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Oct. 
»v.  2. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Sept.  2-6. 


New  York,  Syracuse,  Sept.  9-14. 
i.  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Oct.  14-19. 

Ohio,  Columbus,  Aug.  26-31. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia,  Oct.  28-Nov.  1. 
Vermont,  White  River  Junction,  Sept. 
17-20. 

24-  West  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  Sept.  9-1.3. 
West  Virginia,  Wheeling  Sept.  2-6. 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Sept.  10-14. 


NEW  YORK. 

Alton,  Sept.  10-13. 

Albany,  Altamont.  Aug.  20-23. 
Alleghany,  Angelica,  Sept.  10-12. 
Binghamton,  Sept.  24-27. 

Boonville,  Aug.  20-23. 

Broome,  Whitney  Point,  Aug.  13-16. 
Cambridge,  Aug.  19-23. 

Cape  Vincent,  Aug.  27-30. 

Catskill,  Margaretville,  Aug.  20-23. 
Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley,  Sept.  9-13. 
Cayuga,  Moravia,  Aug.  27-30. 
Chautauqua,  Dunkirk,  Aug.  27-31. 
Chemung,  Elmira,  Sept.  16-20. 

Chenango,  Norwich,  Aug.  27-30. 

Clinton,  I’lattsburg.  Sept.  10-13. 
Cobleskill,  Sept.  23-27. 

Columbia,  Chatham,  Sept.  2-6. 

Cortland,  Aug.  20-23. 

Cuba,  Sept.  17-20. 

Delaware  Valley,  Walton,  Sept.  3-6. 
Deposit,  Aug.  27-30. 

Dundee,  Oct.  1-3. 

Dutchess,  Poughkeepsie,  Sept.  2-6. 

Erie,  Hamburg,  Sept.  3-6. 

Essex,  Westport,  Sept.  3-6. 

Four  County,  De  Ruyter,  Aug.  13-16. 
Franklin,  Malone,  Sept.  24-27. 
Franklinville,  Aug.  27-30. 

Genesee,  Batavia,  Sept.  18-21. 

Gouveneur,  Sept.  3-6. 

Greene,  Cairo,  Aug.  20-22. 

Herkimer,  Sept.  9-12. 

Horncll,  Aug.  27-30. 

Jefferson,  Watertown,  Sept.  3-6. 

Lewis,  Lovvville,  Aug.  27-30. 

Livingston.  Hemlock,  Oct.  1-3. 

Madison,  Brookfield,  Sept.  22-26. 
Monroe,  Brockport,  Sept.  4-7. 
Montgomery,  Fonda,  Sept.  30-Oct.  3. 
Naples,  Sept.  10-12. 

Nassau,  Sept.  10-13. 

Newark,  Sept.  19-21. 

Niagara,  Lockport,  Aug.  26-31. 

Olean,  Sept.  2-6. 

Oneida.  Rome,  Sept.  2-5. 

Oneonta,  Sept.  16-19. 

Ontario,  Canandaigua,  Sept.  19-21. 
Orange,  Middletown,  Aug.  27-30. 
Orleans,  Albion,  Sept.  1 1-14. 

Ogdensburg,  Sept.  16-20. 

Oswego,  Fulton.  Aug.  13-16. 

Otsego,  Cooperstown,  Sept.  18-20. 
Palmyra,  Sept.  26-28. 

Perry,  Sept.  16-18. 

Putnam,  Carmel,  Aug.  27-30. 

Queens,  Mineola,  Sept.  24-2S. 

Rensselaer,  Troy,  Sept.  3-6. 

Richfield  Springs,  Sept.  23-26. 

Richmond,  Dongan  Hills.  Aug.  28-Sept.  2. 
Rockland,  Orangeburg,  Sept.  2-6. 

St.  Lawrence,  Potsdam,  Sept.  10-13. 

St.  Lawrence,  Canton.  Sept.  17-20. 

Sandv  Creek.  Aug.  20-23. 

Saratoga,  Ballston  Spa,  Aug.  27-30. 
Schenevus,  Aug.  13-15. 

Schoharie,  Sept.  16-19. 

Schuyler,  Watkins,  Sept.  9-12. 

Seneca,  Waterloo.  Sept.  24-26. 

Steuben,  Bath,  Sept.  24-27. 

Suffolk,  Riverhead.  Sept.  17-20. 

Sullivan,  Monticello.  Aug.  27-30. 

Tioga,  Owego,  Sept.  10-13. 

Tompkins,  Ithaca,  Sept.  17-20. 

Tompkins,  Dryden,  Sept.  3-6. 
Troupsburg,  Sept.  3-6. 

Union,  Trumansburg,  Sept.  3-6. 

Ulster,  Ellenville,  Aug.  20-23. 

Warren,  Warrensburg,  Sept.  3-6. 
Washington,  Hudson  Falls,  Aug.  27-30. 
Wellsville,  Aug.  20-23. 

Wyoming,  Warsaw,  Aug.  20-23. 

Yates,  Penn  Yan,  Sept.  3-6. 

OHIO. 

Adams,  West  Union.  Sept.  10-13. 

Allen,  Lima.  Sept.  2-5. 

Ashtabula.  Jefferson.  Aug.  20-22. 

Athens,  Athens,  Sept.  16-19. 

Brown,  Georgetown,  Oct.  1-4. 

Butler.  Hamilton.  Oct.  1-4. 

Carroll,  Carrollton,  Oct.  8-11. 

Champaign,  Urbana,  Aug.  13-16. 

Clark,  Springfield.  July  30- Aug,  2. 
Clermont.  Owensville,  Aug.  20-23. 
Clinton,  Blanchester,  Sept.  3-6. 
Columbiana,  Lisbon.  Sept.  17-19. 
Coshocton,  Coshocton,  Oct.  8-11. 

East  Cuyahoga,  Chagrin  Falls.  Sept.  3-6. 
West  Cuyahoga,  Berea,  Sept.  10-12. 

Darke,  Greenville,  Aug.  26-30. 

Defiance,  llicksville,  Sept.  17-21. 

Delaware,  Powell,  Sept.  24-27. 

Erie.  Sandusky,  Sept.  10-13. 

Fairfield,  Lancaster,  Oct.  9-12. 

Fayette,  Washington  C.  H.,  Aug.  13-16. 
Franklin,  Columbus,  Aug.  6-9. 

Fulton,  Wauseou,  Sept.  17-20. 

Gallia.  Gallipolis,  Sept.  4-6. 

Geauga,  Burton,  Sept.  10-13. 

Greene,  Xenia,  Aug.  6-9. 

Hancock,  Findlay,  Aug.  14-17. 

Hardin,  Kenton,  Sept.  11-14. 

Harrison,  Cadiz,  Aug.  20-24. 

Henry,  Napoleon,  Oct.  2-4. 

Highland,  Rainsboro,  Sept.  2-6. 

Hocking,  Logan,  Oct.  8-11. 

Jefferson,  Sinitlifield,  Sept.  25-27. 

Knox,  Mt.  Vernon,  Sept.  24-27. 

Lake,  Painosville,  Sept.  17-20. 

Lawrence,  Proctorville,  Aug.  20-23. 
Licking,  Newark,  Oct.  1-4. 

Logan,  Belief ontaine,  Aug.  20-23. 

Lincoln,  Fayetteville,  Aug.  14-16. 

Lorain.  Elyria,  Sept.  17-20. 

Madison,  London,  Aug.  20-23. 

Mahoning,  Canfield,  Sept.  10-12. 

Marion,  Marion,  Sept.  24-27. 

Medina.  Medina.  Sept.  3-5. 

Meigs,  Rock  Springs,  Sept.  10-12. 
Mercer,  Celina,  Aug.  19-23. 

Monroe,  Woodsfield,  Aug.  20-22. 
Montgomery,  Dayton.  Sept.  2-6. 

Morgan,  McConnelsville.  Sept.  18-20. 
Morrow,  Mt.  Gilead,  Oct.  1-4. 

Muskingum.  Zanesville,  Aug.  13-16. 
Noble,  Sarahsville,  Sept.  11-13. 


LOCAL  FAIRS 

The  County  or  Specific  Name  is  Given  First 


Paulding.  Paulding,  Sept.  9-13. 

Perry,  New  Lexington,  Sept.  25-27. 
Pike,  Piketon,  Aug.  7-9. 

Portage,  Ravenna,  Sept.  17-20. 

Preble.  Eaton,  Sept.  23-27. 

Putnam,  Ottawa,  Oct.  1-5. 

Richland.  Mansfield,  Sept.  3-6. 

Ross,  Chillicothe,  Aug.  20-23. 
Sandusky,  Fremont,  Sept.  17-20. 
Scioto,  Lucasville,  Aug.  13-16. 

Seneca,  Tiffin.  Sept.  3-6. 

Shelby,  Sidney,  Sept.  10-13. 

Stark.  Canton.  Sept.  24-27. 

Summit.  Akron.  Oct.  1-5. 

Trumbull,  Warren,  Sept.  3-5. 
Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover,  Oct.  15-18. 
Union,  Marysville,  Sept.  3-6. 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert.  Sept.  2-6. 
Warren,  Lebanon,  Sept.  10-13. 
Washington,  Marietta.  Sept.  10-13. 
Wayne,  Wooster,  Sept.  11-13. 
Williams,  Montpelier.  Sept.  10-14. 
Wood.  Bowling  Green.  Sept.  23-27. 
Wyandot.  Upper  Sandusky.  Sept.  17-20. 
Orange,  Orlando,  Feb.,  1913. 

KENTUCKY. 

Allen,  ScottsviJle,  Sept.  12-14. 
Anderson,  Lawrenceburg.  Aug.  20-23. 
Bourbon.  Paris,  Sept.  3-7. 

Boone.  Burlington..  Aug.  28-31. 
Bourbon.  Paris.  Sept.  3-7. 
Breckinridge,  Hardinsburg.  Aug.  20-21. 
Butler,  Morgantown.  Sept.  19-21. 
Bullitt.  Shepperdsville,  Aug.  20-23. 
Bracken.  Germantown.  Aug.  28-31. 
Calloway,  Murray,  Oct.  2-5. 

Gallatin,  Sunders,  Sept.  4-7.  ' 

Franklin.  Frankfort.  July  23-26. 
Graves.  Mayfield,  Oct.  9-12, 

Grayson,  Leitchfield,  Aug.  13-16. 
Hardin.  Elizabethtown,  Sept.  3-5. 

Hart.  Horse  Cave,  Sept.  18-21. 
Henderson.  Henderson,  July  30-Aug.  3. 
Hopkins,  Madisonville,  July  16-20. 
Jefferson,  Fern  Creek,  Aug!  13-16. 
Jessamine,  Nicholasville.  Aug.  27-29, 
Knox.  Barbourville,  Aug.  4-6. 

Larue,  Ilodgenville,  Aug.  27-29. 

Lewis,  Vanceburg.  Aug.  14-17. 
McCracken,  Paducah.  Oct.  1-4. 

Monroe,  Tompkins,  Sept.  4-7. 

Mercer,  Iiarrodsburg,  July  30-Aug.  2. 
Montgomery.  Mt.  Sterling.'  July  23-27. 
Nelson.  Bardstown.  Sept.  1-7. 
Pendleton,  Falmouth.  Sept.  25-28. 
Pulaski,  Somerset,  Sept.  4-7. 
Rockcastle,  Brodhead.  Aug.  14-16. 
Scott.  Georgetown,  July  30-Aug.  3. 
Shelby,  Shelby ville,  Aug.  27-30. 
Spencer,  Taylorsville,  Aug.  13-16. 
Simpson,  Franklin.  Aug.  29-31. 

Todd,  Elkton,  Oct.  3-5. 

Union,  Uniontown.  Aug.  6-10. 
Washington.  Springfield,  Aug.  28-31. 
Wayne,  Monticello.  Sept.  3-6. 
Woodford.  Versailles,  Aug.  7-9. 

Warren,  Bowling  Green,  Sept.  4-7. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Flemington.  Aug.  6-10, 

Gibbsboro,  Sept.  15-16. 

Interstate,  Trenton.  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 
Mt.  Holly,  Oct.  8-11. 

Monmouth,  Red  Bank,  Sept.  2-5. 

VIRGINIA. 

Emporia,  Oct.  22-25. 

Farmville,  Oct..  22-25. 

Galax.  Sept.  4-6. 

Lynchburg,  Oct.  1-4. 

Petersburg,  Oct.  15-18. 

Richmond,  Oct.  7-12. 

Roanoke.  Sept.  24-27. 

Tazewell,  Sept.  17-20. 

ILLINOIS. 

Boone,  Belvidere,  Sept.  3-6. 

Bureau,  Princeton,  Sept.  3-6. 

Calhoun,  Hardin,  Oct.  2-4. 

Carroll,  Mt.  Carroll,  Aug.  27-30. 
Champaign,  Urbana.  Aug.  26-31. 

Clark,  Martinsville.  Sept.  10-14. 

Clay,  Flora,  Sept.  9-13. 

Clinton.  Breese,  Sept.  17-21. 

Coles,  Charleston,  Aug.  20-24. 

Crawford.  Robinson,  Sept.  23-27. 
Cumberland,  Greenup,  Sept.  3-7. 

Dekalb,  Sandwich,  Sept.  10-13. 

Edgar,  Paris,  Aug,  26-30. 

Edwards,  Albion,  Sept.  9-13. 

Effingham,  Altamont.  Aug.  26-30. 

Ford,  Piper  City,  Sept.  10-13. 

Gallatin,  Shawneetown,  Aug.  27-30. 
Green,  Carrollton,  Oct.  15-18. 

Henry,  Cambridge,  Aug.  19-23. 

Henry.  Kcwanee,  Sept.  9-13. 

Iroquois,  Watseka,  Sept.  23-27. 

Jackson,  Murphysboro,  Sept.  3-6. 

Jasper,  Newton.  Sept.  9-13. 

Jefferson,  Mt.  Vernon.  Sept.  24-2S. 

Jo  Daviess,  Galena,  Sept  24-27. 
Johnson,  Vienna,  Aug.  20-23. 
Fowlerville,  Fowlerville,  Oct.  8-11. 
Kankakee,  Kankakee,  Sept.  2-7. 

Knox,  Knoxville.  Aug.  27-30. 

Lake,  Libertyville,  Sept.  3-6. 

Lasalle,  Streator,  Sept.  7-13. 

Lee,  Amboy,  Sept.  17-20. 

Livingston.  Fairbury,  Sept,  2-6. 

Logan,  Atlanta,  Sept.  3-6. 

Madison,  Highland.  Aug.  29-Sept.  1. 
Macoupin,  Carlinville,  Oct.  1-4. 
McDonough,  Bushnell.  Aug.  6-9. 
McDonough,  Macomb.  July  30-Aug.  2. 
McHenry,  Woodstock.  Aug.  27-30. 
McLean,  Danvers,  Sept.  3-6. 

McLean,  Le  Roy,  Aug.  20-23. 

Menard,  Petersburg,  Sept.  3-6. 

Mercer,  Aledo,  Sept.  17-20. 

Perry,  Pinckney  ville.  Sept.  17-20. 

Piatt,  Monticello,  Aug.  13-16. 

Pike,  Griggsville,  July  23-26. 

Pope,  Golconda.  Sept.  25-28. 

Randolph,  Sparta,  Oct.  1-4. 

Richland,  Olnc.v,  Sept.  3-6. 


Rock  Island,  Joslin,  Sept.  10-12. 

Saline,  Harrisburg,  Sept.  10-14. 

Stark,  Wyoming,  Aug.  27-30. 

Stephenson,  Freeport.  Sept.  3-6. 

Tazewell,  Delavan,  Sept.  13-15. 

Union,  Anna.  Aug.  27-30. 

Union,  Jonesboro,  Sept.  10-13. 

Wayne,  Fairfield,  Aug.  20-23. 

White,  Carmi,  Sept.  10-14. 

Whiteside,  Morrison,  Sept.  3-6. 

Will,  Elwood.  Sept.  18-20. 

Will,  I’eotone,  Sept.  18-20. 

Will,  Plainfield,  Sept.  11-13. 

Williamson,  Marion,  Sept.  3-6. 

Winnebago.  South  Beliot.  Aug,  27-30. 
Woodford,  El  Paso,  Aug.  26-30. 

MICHIGAN, 

Adrian,  Sept.  23-27. 

Allegan,  Sept.  17-20. 

Armada.  Oct.  2-4. 

Barry,  Hastings,  Sept.  3-6. 

Berrien,  Benton  Harbor,  Aug.  13-16. 
Calhoun,  Marshall,  Sept.  16-20. 

Caro,  Caro,  Aug.  26-30. 

Cass,  Cassopolis,  Sept.  2-6. 

Cheboyan,  Wolverine,  Sept.  25-27. 
Chippewa,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Sept.  26-27. 
Cooper,  Houghton,  Sept.  24-28. 
Deckerville,  Sept.  10-13. 

Delta,  Escanaba,  Sept.  17-20. 

Dickinson,  Norway,  Sept.  11-14. 

Eaton.  Charlotte,  Oct.  1-4. 

Emmett,  I’etoskey,  Sept.  17-20. 

Gogebic,  Iron  wood,  Sept.  17-19. 

Grand  Traverse,  Traverse  Citv,  Sept. 
23-27. 

Gratiot,  Ithaca,  Aug.  27-Sept.  1. 
Greenville.  Sept.  17-20. 

Hastings  State,  Hastings,  Sept.  3-6. 
Hillsdale.  Hillsdale,  Sept.  30-Oct.  4. 
Howard  City,  Sept.  3-5. 

Bad  Axe.  Sept.  17-20. 

Imlay  City,  Oct.  1-3. 

Ionia,  Sept.  25-27. 

Jackson,  Oct.  7-12. 

Kalamazoo,  Sept.  23-27. 

Manistee,  Onekama,  Sept.  24-27. 
Marquette,  Sept.  3-6. 

Menominee,  Sept.  10-12. 

Midland,  Sept.  10-13. 

Milford,  Sept.  24-27. 

Northern  District,  Cadillac,  Sept.  17-20. 
North  Branch,  Sept.  25-27. 

Oscela,  Evart,  Oct.  1-4. 

Oceana,  Hart,  Sept.  24-27. 

Otsego,  Gaylord.  Sept.  17-20. 

Sanilac,  Sandusky,  Sept.  3-6. 

St.  Joseph,  Centerville,  Sept.  24-27. 

Port  Huron,  Sept.  10-13. 

Tuscola,  Cass  City,  Aug.  20-23. 

Tuscola,  Vassar,  Aug.  21-24. 

INDIANA. 

Adams,  Decatur,  Sept.  16-20. 

Allan,  Ft.  Wayne,  Sept.  10-14. 
Bartholomew,  Columbus,  Aug.  13-17. 
Blackford,  Montpelier,  July  16-19. 

Boone,  Lebanon,  Aug.  5-9. 

Clinton.  Frankfort,  Aug.  13-16. 

Crawford,  Marengo.  Aug.  19-24. 

Dearborn,  Lawrenceburg,  July  30-Aug.  3. 
Decatur,  Grecnsburg,  July  23-26. 
Delaware,  Muncie,  Aug.  6-9. 

Dubois,  lluntingburg,  Sept.  9-14. 

Elkhart,  Goshen,  Sept.  10-13. 

Fayette,  Connersville,  Aug.  27-30. 
Fountain,  Covington,  Sept.  10-13. 

Fulton,  Rochester,  Sept.  11-14, 

Gibson.  Princeton^  Sept.  2-7. 

Grant,  Fairmont.  Aug.  13-16. 

Grant,  Marion,  Juyl  22-27. 

Harrison,  Corydon,  Aug.  26-30. 

Grant,  Marion,  July  22-27. 

Henry,  Newcastle,  Aug.  13-16. 

Howard,  Russiaville,  Aug.  6-9. 
Huntington,  Sept.  2-7. 

Warren.  July  30-Aug.  2. 

Jay,  Portland,  Sept.  2-6. 

Jennings,  North  Vernon,  July  30-Aug.  2. 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Aug.  20-23. 

Johnson,  Edinburg,  July  17-19. 

Knox.  Vincennes,  Sept.  16-20. 

Lake,  Crown  Toint,  Aug.  20-23. 

Laporte,  Laporte,  27-30. 

Madison,  Elwood,  Aug.  20-23. 

Marshall,  Bourbon,  Oct.  1-4. 

Marshall,  Breraan,  Sept.  24-27. 

Miami,  Converse,  Sept.  17-20. 

Montgomery,  Crawfordsville,  Aug.  23-26. 
Noble,  Kendallville,  Sept.  16-20. 

Posey,  New  Harmony,  Aug.  13-16. 

Ripley,  Osgood,  Aug.  6-9. 

Rush,  Rushville,  Aug.  20-23. 

Scott.  Scottsburg,  Aug.  27-30. 

Shelby,  Shelbyville,  Aug.  27-31, 

Spencer,  Chrisney,  Aug.  13-17. 

Spencer,  Rockport.  Aug.  20-24. 

Steuben,  Angola,  Oct.  8-11. 

Switzerland,  East  Enterprise,  Sept.  12-14. 
Tippecanoe,  La  Fayette,  Aug.  20-23. 

Union.  Liberty,  Sept.  3-6. 

Vigo,  Terre  Haute,  Sept.  9-14. 

Wabash,  North  Manchester,  Sept.  21-27. 
Warrick,  Booneville,  Aug.  26-31. 
Washington,  Salem,  Sept.  3-6. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury,  Sept.  24-26. 

Barnstable,  Aug.  27-29. 

Blackstone  Valley,  Uxbridge.  Sept.  17-18. 
Deerfield  Valley,  Charleraont,  Sept.  12-13. 
East  Hampden.  Palmer,  Oct.  4-5. 

Essex,  Topsfield.  Sept.  17-18. 

Franklin  Co.,  Greenfield.  Sept.  18-19. 
Hampshire,  Amherst.  Sept.  24-25. 
Highland,  Middlefield,  Sept.  4-5. 

Hillside,  Cummingtou.  Sept.  24-25. 
Ilingham,  Sept.  24-25. 

Iioosac  Valley,  North  Adams,  Sept.  3-5. 
_lIousatonic,  Great  Barrington,  Sept.  24- 
2 1 . 

Marshfield.  Aug.  21-23. 

Marthas  Vineyard,  West  Tisburv,  Aug. 
26-28. 

Mass.  Horticultural,  Boston,  Sept.  13-15 
and  Oct.  4-6. 


Middlesex,  North.  Lowell,  Sept.  12-13. 
^Middlesex,  South,  Framingham,  Sept.  19- 

Nantucket,  Aug.  21-22. 

Oxford,  Aug.  29-30. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Halifax,  Sept.  11-12. 
Spencer,  Spencer.  Sept.  20-21. 

Union,  Blamlford,  Sept.  11-12. 

Weymouth,  South  Weymouth,  Sept.  12-14. 
Worcester,  Sept.  2-5. 

Worcester,  East.  Clinton,  Sept.  10-12. 
Worcester,  North,  Fitchburg,  Oct.  10-12. 
Worcester,  Northwest,  Athol,  Sept.  2-3. 
Worcester,  South,  Sturbridge,  Sept.  12-13. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport  Co.  Agri.  Soc.,  Newport.  Sept 

Washington  Co.  Agri.  Soc.,  Kingston, 
Sept.  10-18. 

VERMONT. 

Addison,  Middlebury,  Aug.  29-Sept.  1. 
Caledonia  Grange,  East  Hardwick.  Sept. 
23. 

Caledonia,  St.  Johnsbury.  Sept.  12-15. 
Battenkill  Valley,  Manchester,  Sept.  19- 
2 1 . 

Franklin,  Sheldon  Junction,  Sept.  5-8. 
Lamoille  Valley  Grounds,  Morrisville, 
Aug.  29-31. 

I  >og  River  Valley,  Nortlifield,  Sept.  5-7. 
Valley  Fair,  Brattleboro,  Sept.  26-28. 

MAINE. 


Bangor  Poultry  Asso.,  Bangor,  Dec.  4-6. 
Calais,  Sept.  2-4. 

Central  Me.,  Waterville,  Sept.  10-13. 
Cornish,  Aug.  20-22. 

Cumberland  Co..  Gorham,  Sept.  17-19. 
Eastern  Me.,  Bangor,  Aug.  27-30. 

Eden.  Sept.  11-12. 

Franklin,  Farmington,  Oct.  1-3. 

Freeport  Poultry.  Freeport,  Dec.  18-20. 
Hancock,  Bluehill,  Sept.  3-5. 

Kennebec,  Readfield,  Sept.  24-26. 

Machias.  Aug.  20-22. 

Me.  State  Pomological,  Portland,  Nov. 
12-14. 

Me.  State  Poultry,  Portland,  Dec.  10-14. 
Northern  Hancock.  Amherst,  Sept.  24-25. 
Northern  Me..  Presque  Isle,  Sept.  3-5. 
North  Franklin.  Phillips,  Sept.  24-26. 
North  Knox,  Uniou.  Sept.  24-27. 

(  North  Penobscot,  Springfield,  Sept.  10- 

Oxford  Co.,  South  Paris,  Sept.  10-12. 
Richmond,  Sept.  24. 

Sagadahoc  Co.,  Topsham,  Oct.  8-10. 
Somerset  Central,  Showhegan,  Aug.  28-31. 
Somerset, ^Anson,  Sept.  25-26. 

South  Kennebec,  South  Windsor.  Sept. 
17-19. 

Waldo,  Belfast.  Aug.  20-22. 

Waldo  &  Penobscot,  Monroe,  Sept.  17-19. 
Western  Me.  Poultry  Assn.,  Norway,  Dec. 
31-Jan.  2. 

West  Oxford,  Fryeburg,  Oct.  1-3. 

West  Penobscot,  Exeter,  Sept.  24-26. 

West  Washington,  Cherryfield,  Sept.  17- 
19. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Lancaster,  Sept.  3-6. 

New  Oak  Park,  Greenfield,  Aug.  27-29. 
Rochester,  Sept.  24-27. 

Rockingham,  Salem,  Aug.  20-24. 

Union  Grange,  Plymouth,  Oct.  1-3. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams  Co.  Fruit  Growers,  Bendersville, 
Dec.  18-20. 

Allegheny,  Imperial,  Sept.  10-13. 
Armstrong,  Dayton,  Sept.  24-27. 

Bedford,  Bedford,  Oct.  1-4. 

Bedford.  Osterburg.  Aug.  19-24. 

Berks,  Kutztown,  Aug.  19-23. 

Berks,  Reading,  Sept.  10-13. 

Blair,  Uollklaysburg,  Sept.  25-28. 
Bradford,  Towanda,  Sept.  10-13. 
Bradford,  Troy,  Sept.  3-6. 

Bradford,  Wyalusing.  Sept.  24-27. 

Bucks,  I’erkasie,  Sept.  18-21. 

Bucks,  Quakcrtown.  Sent.  6-7. 

Cambria,  Carrolltown,  Sept.  3-6. 

Cameron,  Emporium,  Sept.  10-13. 

Carbon,  Lehighton,  Oct.  1-4. 

Center  Hall  Grangers,  Sept.  14-20. 
Chester,  Oxford,  Sept.  18-20. 

Chester,  West  Chester,  Sept.  3-6. 

Clarion,  Sept.  24-27. 

Clearfield,  Du  Bois,  Sept.  10-13. 
Columbia,  Bloomsburg,  Oct.  8-11. 
Cumberland,  Carlisle,  Sept.  24-27. 
Dauphin,  Middletown,  Sept.  10-13. 
Dauphin,  Gratz,  Oct.  15-18. 

Erie,  Wattsburg,  Sept.  3-6. 

Greene,  Carmichaels,  Sept.  17-20. 

Indiana  Co.,  Indiana,  Sept.  3-0. 

Jefferson,  Brookville,  Sept.  17-20. 

Juniata,  Port  Royal,  Sept.  10-13. 
Lackawanna.  Clarks  Summit,  Sept.  24-28. 
Lancaster,  Oct.  1-4. 

Lawrence,  Pulaski,  Sept.  10-12. 

Lebanon,  Aug.  27-30. 

Lehigh,  Allentown,  Sept.  24-27. 

Lycoming,  Hughesville,  Oct.  8-11. 

Mercer,  Stoneboro.  Sept.  16-19. 

Mercer,  Mercer,  Sept.  3-5. 

Monroe,  Stroudsburg,  Sept.  2-6. 
Northampton,  Nazareth,  Sept.  10-13. 
Northumberland,  Milton,  Oct.  1-4. 

Perry,  Newport.  Oct.  8-11. 

Susquehanna,  Montrose,  Sept.  10-12. 
Susquehanna,  Harford,  Sept.  25-26. 

Tioga.  Westfield.  Sept.  10-13. 

Tioga,  Mansfield,  Sept.  17-20. 

Union,  Lewisburg,  Sept.  24-27. 
Washington,  Burgettstown.  Oct.  1-3. 
Wayne,  Honesdale,  Sept.  30-Oct.  3. 
Williams  Grove,  Aug.  26-31. 

Wyoming,  Tnnkhannock,  Sept.  17-20. 
York,  York,  Oct.  7-11. 

York,  Hanover,  Sept.  17-20. 

York,  New  Freedom,  Sept.  26-28. 


1912. 
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BOX  FOR  STARTING  PLANTS. 

G.  E.  M.,  New  York. — What  form  of 
pasteboard  box  do  you  find  most  convenient 
for  starting  seedling  plants? 

Ans. — Fig.  351  shows  a  box  for 
starting  plants  such  as  tomato,  melon, 
etc.  that  I  have  used  very  satisfactorily 
this  Spring.  It  is  double;  the  inside 
box  is  of  straw  paper  while  the  out¬ 
side  is  of  waterproofed  stock.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  two  boxes  is  that  when  the 
plant  is  set  in  ground  the  outer  box 


PLANT  BOX;  Fig.  351. 


may  be  slipped  up  forming  a  protection 
to  the  plant  roots  from  wind,  sun  and 
cutworm,  the  inner  part  being  left  to 
hold  earth  round  roots.  This  does  no 
harm,  as  the  straw  paper  soon  rots. 
This  box  seems  to  me  to  be  a  better 
one  than  those  that  must  be  tacked  to¬ 
gether  on  arrival  or  before  use.  This 
box  may  be  shipped  flat  and  yet  re¬ 
quires  no  labor  to  make  ready,  and  the 
price  is  only  $2  per  thousand.  The  box 
seems  to  me  to  fill  the  requirements  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  I  have  seen. 

H-.  I.  BENEDICT. 


HOW  WE  SUCCEEDED  WITH  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

A  vacated  duck  corral,  in  size  15  by 
28  feet,  was  the  plot  selected  for  the 
new  strawberry  bed.  The  exposure  was 
southwest,  with  a  steep  hill  to  the  north 
and  northwest  serving  admirably  for  a 
windbreak.  Although  situated  hard  by 
a  stream  of  running  water,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  subject  to  overflow,  otherwise 
the  plot  was  ideally  located  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch.  The  ground  was  turned 
over  with  a  small  garden  plow  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  barnyard  manure  plowed 
under,  and  hen  manure  (note  this) 
broadcast  over  the  surface.  Rich,  sandy 
loam  was  carted  on,  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  surface  soil.  The  plants 
arrived  the  latter  part  of  May,  1911,  ap¬ 
pearing  rather  fragile  and  withered 
from  the  heat.  Hill  culture  was  the 
method  adopted,  the  rows  being  made 
two  feet  apart,  plants  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  plants  were  well 
watered  when  set  out  (and  regularly 
every  morning  until  rainy  weather  set 
in),  and,  notwithstanding  the  soil  was 
hot  and  dry,  started  to  grow  very 
nicely.  But  about  two  weeks  after 
planting  they  began  to  die  off,  until  only 
three  plants  remained  of  the  original 
125.  A  careful  search  revealed  some 
root  lice  present,  and  also  swarms  of 
brownish  red  spider  lice  everywhere  in¬ 
fecting  the  soil.  Various  remedies  were 
tried,  but  none  of  them  proved  effective. 
We  finally  discovered  that  these  mites 
had  been  carted  on  the  bed  along  with 
the  chicken  manure.  They  were  not  the 
same  as  infest  roosts  and  coops  and  live 
on  the  blood  of  their  feathered  hosts, 
but  a  distinct  species,  that  have  their 
abode  in  the  manure.  No  doubt  the  hot, 
dry  soil  favored  their  propagation,  and 
in  this  instance  they  viciously  attacked 
the  roots  of  the  newly  set  plants  and 
quickly  drained  out  the  life-giving  sap. 

We  determined  to  reset  the  bed  the 
coming  Fall,  in  the  meantime  encourag¬ 
ing  the  weeds  to  grow  up  in  exuberant 
profusion,  so  as  to  drain  some  of  the 
rankness  out  of  the  soil.  We  asked  a 
neighbor  to  let  the  runners  take  root  in 
an  old  fruiting  bed  in  order  to  furnish 
us  with  plants  for  resetting.  Early  in 
August  the  work  of  renovation  began, 
and  as  fast  as  new  plants  became  avail¬ 
able  they  were  transferred  to  the  new 
bed.  This  work  was  always  done  on 
rainy  days.  The  plants  were  dug  with 
a  trowel,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
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disturb  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots. 
By  the  middle  of  September  we  had  a 
perfect  stand  of  plants,  none  of  them 
being  in.  the  least  retarded  in  growth  in 
resetting,  although  some  were  not  as 
large  as  we  wanted  them.  Cultivator 
and  hoe  were  at  once  set  going  after 
each  transfer  of  plants,  and  work  with 
these  tools  never  ceased  until  freezing 
weather  prevented  their  further  use. 
Before  the  last  plants  were  set  we  had 
another  pest  to  contend  with.  This  time 
it  was  green  plant  lice  and  black  ants, 
the  former  locating  on  the  tender  leaves 
as  they  emerged  from  the  crown.  We 
tried  powdered  tobacco  for  a  remedy, 
sifting  it  on  each  infested  plant,  and 
this  proved  quite  effective  in  holding  the 
pests  in  check.  When  the  plants  went 
into  Winter  quarters  they  were  as  fine  a 
lot  of  Fall  growers  as  one  would  wish 
to  see. 

Snow  came  before  the  ground  froze, 
and  we  did  not  get  any  mulch  on  the 
bed  until  March  of  this  year.  However 
belated,  the  mulch  well  served  its  pur¬ 
pose,  for  not  a  single  plant  was  heaved 
by  the  frost.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
started  to  grow  the  mulch  (rye  straw) 
was  carefully  separated  over  each  row, 
and  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  a  growth  of  foliage  away  beyond 
our  expectations.  Most  of  the  leaf 
stalks  are  10  to  12  inches  in  length, 
while  the  leaves  measure  four  to  4 
inches  across. 

Flave  the  plants  borne  fruit  this  sea¬ 
son?  On  May  31  we  counted  as  high 
as  109  buds,  blossoms  and  unripe  ber¬ 
ries  on  a  single  plant,  and  by  the  time 
the  season  was  over  we  had  picked  56 
quarts  of  large,  luscious,  edible  berries 
from  the  new  bed.  The  berries  resem¬ 
bled  the  foliage  in  that  they  were  veri¬ 
table  giants  in  size,  one  that  we  meas¬ 
ured  being  23A  inches  in  diameter.  One 
corner  of  the  bed  is  shaded  by  overhang¬ 
ing  apple  boughs,  and  here  the  plants 
have  not  developed  near  as  large  a 
crown  system  as  those  plants  in  the 
open;  here,  too,  many  of  the  berries 
rotted  before  ripening.  The  yield,  of 
course,  is  not  phenomenal,  still  it  was 
at  the  rate  of  5800  quarts  per  acre,  and 
for  Fall  grown,  especially  when  one 
does  not  expect  a  crop,  it  is  certainly  a 
yield  worthy  of  every  grower’s  consid¬ 
eration.  S.  D.  BLANCH. 

Pennsylvania. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  PICK  PEACHES 
AND  APPLES. 

Peaches. — Crawford,  when  yellow  on 
the  light  side.  Elberta,  when  very  light 
with  transparent  skin  on  the  light  side. 
Champion,  which  is  a  white  peach,  when 
very  white  on  the  light  side.  Peaches 
are  not  ready  when  there  is  a  shade  of 
green  on  the  skin.  Never  pinch  a  peach. 
In  picking  it  is  possible  to  judge  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  eye,  and  one  may  become 
very  expert.  The  best  way  is  to  take 
the  fruit  in  the  hand  and  tip  it  over. 
The  stem  should  break  free  from  the 
peach.  The  fruit  is  taken  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  in  the  half-bushel  picking 
baskets,  spread  on  tables,  and  sorted 
into  three  grades,  the  same  care  being 
taken  not  to  pinch  or  bruise  it.  We  try 
to  pack  the  fruit  and  ship  it  in  refriger¬ 
ator  cars  the  same  day  it  is  picked.  It 
should  not  be  picked  or  packed  when 
wet,  unless  it  is  to  save  it.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  make  a  practice  of  thinning  to  three 
or  four  inches.  This  is  done  before  the 
pit  hardens.  Peaches  ripen  unevenly, 
and  from  three  to  five  pickings  are 
necessary.  This  gives  the  later  ones  a 
chance  to  attain  better  size.  Never 
pinch  a  peach. 

Apples. — All  apples  are  ready  when 
the  seeds  turn  brown.  In  western  New 
York  Greenings  come  in  September. 
They  are  picked  early  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  and  to  keep  them  from  turn¬ 
ing  pink  on  the  sunny  side,  as  the  mar¬ 
kets  demand  a  green  Greening.  Bald¬ 
wins  usually  come  next  and  are  allowed 
to  hang  a  little  longer  for  color.  Spies 
can  be  left  as  long  as  possible  for  the 
same  reason.  We  tell  our  pickers  to 
take  the  apple  in  the  hand,  turning  it 
up  or  over  and  breaking  the  stem  with 
the  thumb  or  finger.  Picking  twigs  is 
not  allowed.  The  fruit  is  picked  in  bags 
and  delivered  to  the  packing  house  in 
bushel  crates.  It  is  sorted  into  three 
grades  beside  the  dry-house  apples. 
Greenings  should  be  barreled  and  put 
in  storage  the  day  of  picking  if  possible, 
and  all  apples  should  be  packed  and 
stored  as  soon  as  can  be  without  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather.  Should  not  be 
picked  or  packed  when  wet.  Growers 
are  beginning  to  thin  apples  and  are 
well  satisfied  that  it  pays. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  Cornwall. 


Splitting  of  Cherry  Bark. 

L.  E.  S.,  Ilalcott  Center,  N.  Y  — What 
causes  the  bark  on  cherry  trees  to  split  and 
peel  up,  exposing  the  wood?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  one  may  do  to  stop  it  and  prevent 
the  tree  from  dying? 

Ans. — The  injury  mentioned  is  quite 
common  with  cherry  trees,  especially 
those  of  the  sweet  class.  It  comes  from 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate,  and 
is  much  worse  in  the  Central  States, 
where  there  are  more  violent  changes 
and  extremes  of  temperature  than  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  States. 
The  damage  is  usually  seen  on  the 
south  or  west  sides  of  the  trees,  where 
the  sun  has  the  most  power,  for  it  is  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  rather  than  cold  that  usually 
does  this  kind  of  damage,  causing  the 
bark  to  die  and  peel  off,  and  leaving  a 
very  sore  place.  If  a  narrow  board  is 
nailed  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
trees  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  it 
will  often  prevent  the  damage.  Low 
heads  that  shade  the  trunks  are  also 
very  beneficial.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

Best  Strawberries. — Of  a  lot  of  15  of 
the  newer  varieties  Chesapeake  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  best  under  my  conditions ; 
of  the  older  varieties  grown  Michell’s  Early, 
Brandywine,  Sample  and  Senator  Dunlap. 
The  last  two  were  much  the  best.  Soil  a 
rather  poor  sandy  loam  and  white  grubs 
very  bad ;  this  last  trouble  favored  plants 
that  were  free  plant  makers.  Michell’s 
Early  furnishes  us  first  early  berries  and 
everyone  likes  the  flavor,  but  will  only 
furnish  three  profitable  pickings. 

b.  d.  v.  B. 

West  Virginia  Fruits.— The  Hope  Farm 
man  may  tell  about  his  baked  apples  and 
Marshall  strawberries,  but  if  he  could  have 
eaten  dinner  with  the  Itocky  Point  orchard- 
ers,  West  Virginia,  on  July  4,  he  would 
have  seen  something  that  he  can’t  duplicate 
on  Hope  Farm.  There  were  13  kinds  of 
fruit  all  grown  on  the  farm  and  all  picked 
that  day.  We  had  seven  different  berries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  huckleberries,  dewberries,  mulber¬ 
ries,  besides  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  currants  and  services.  If  there  is 
anyone  who  can  beat  this  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  him.  rocky  point  orchards. 

West  Virginia. 


Fine  For  Farmers ! 


Here’s  the  handy  wee  giant  to  run  your 
separator,  saw  wood,  grind  feed,  do  easy 
and  cheap  a  hundred  toilsome  chores. 
Simpler;  more  compact;  far  less  likely  to  go  wrong; 
and  you  won’t  have  to  tinker  with  your 


l 
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Comes  in  l,lMand3K  H.P. 
Docsits  work  foracent  an 
hour.  Runs  right  because 
AIR-COOLED 
Only  practical  farm  en¬ 
gine  without  leaky  water- 
jacket — runs  like  a  fine 
motor-carl  Get  catalog  ■ 
and  Summer  Special  Price  from  I 
r .  Brownwall  Engine  &  Pulley  Co.  _ 
A  323  Mich.  Av.(  Lansing,  Mich.  I 


You  Can  Run 
the  Novo  in  All 
Weathers 

Cold  weather  need  not 
delay  your  work.  Fear  of 
freezing  and  cracking  a 
cylinder  does  not  trouble 
the  owner  of  a 


*> 

noIanK 

NO  Fv^N 
NO  f^REEZING 
"Trouble 


The  entine  for  every  purpose'  * 

It  is  guaranteed 
against  such  troubles. 
The  Novo  is  an  ideal 
farm  engine  in  every 
way.  Easily  portable, 
simple  and  compact, 
economical  of  gaso¬ 
line, and  the  lightest 
engine  for  power 
developed.  Made 
in  8  sizes — 1  to 
10  H.  P. 

Send  for 
Novo  Catalog 
which  tells  all  about  it. 

Novo  Engine  Co. 

CLARENCE  E.  DEMENT, 

Boo’y  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

21 1  Willow  Street 
Laming,  Mich. 


Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modern 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted 
runner  of  ancient  Greece,  made  a 
record  and  an  everlasting reputaiion 
by  speeding  140  miles  from  Athens 
to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection 
composed  the  courier  service  for 
the  transmission  of  messages  in 
olden  times.  But  the  service  was 
so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in 
the  interest  of  rulers  on  occasions 
of  utmost  importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient 
times  has  given  way  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  telephone  of  to-day.  Cities, 
one  hundred  or  even  two  thousand 
miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a  few 
seconds,  so  that  message  and  an¬ 
swer  follow  one  another  as  if  two 
persons  were  talking  in  the  same 
room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone 
service  not  only  meets  the  needs  of 
the  State  in  great  emergencies,  but 
it  meets  the  daily  needs  of  millions 
of  the  plain  people.  There  can  be 
no  quicker  service  than  that  which 
is  everywhere  at  the  command  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible 
communication  by  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Bell  System,  by  con¬ 
necting  seven  million  people  to¬ 
gether,  has  made  telephone  service 
so  inexpensive  that  it  is  used 
twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry 
might,  at  great  expense,  establish 
their  own  exclusive  telephone  lines, 
but  in  order  that  any  person  having 
a  telephone  may  talk  with  any 
other  person  having  a  telephone, 
there  must  be  One  System,  One 
Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  ‘Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  horticultural  field  meeting  was  a 
success.  There  were  about  400  here — 
as  happy  and  good-looking  a  company 
as  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  to  field 
meetings  where  there  seemed  to  me  two 
weak  features.  The  owner  of  the  farm 
spent  long  weeks  in  polishing  up  his 
place.  When  the  people  finally  came 
there  would  be  very  little  contrast  of 
how  not  to  do  it,  and  small  chance  to 
get  up  an  argument.  Then  they  planned 
for  several  hours  of  speeches.  Under 
the  circumstances  there  could  not  be 
much  besides  “taffy”  or  pleasant  com¬ 
pliments,  which  mean  very  little.  So  we 
left  the  farm  rough  and  ready.  I  pur¬ 
posely  left  a  number  of  sick  trees  so 
that  the  experts  could  tell  us  what 
ailed  them.  Then  there  were  trees  in 
sod,  trees  with  no  culture  at  all,  poor 
culture  and  better  culture — all  left  for 
comparison.  I  led  a  long  hot  walk  over 
the  hills  and  every  rod  seemed  to  lead 
to  a  new  discussion,  which  I  think  is 
the  life  of  such  a  meeting.  There  were 
holes  dug  on  the  hillside  to  show  how 
the  roots  of  the  old  crowbar  hole  trees 
go  down.  This  showed  the  soil  powder 
dry  and  also  that  in  many  places  we 
have  barely  two  feet  of  soil  over  the 
solid  rock. 

Contrasts. — Another  good  feature  of 
such  a  meeting  is  to  have  widely  con¬ 
trasted  methods  shown.  After  dinner 
this  big  company  piled  into  wagons  and 
cars  and  were  carried  to  the  famous 
Tice  farms  something  over  two  miles 
away.  These  farms  are  remarkable  in 
several  ways.  It  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  fruit  growing.  While  with  us  the 
hills  run  up  to  a  sharp  peak,  with  only 
a  thin  rind  of  soil  above  the  rock,  at 
Tice’s  there  is  a  broad  level  with  just 
enough  slope  to  give  good  drainage 
without  the  fearful  washing  on  our  hills. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  mellow  and  easily 
worked.  Three  generations  of  father, 
sons  and  grandsons  live  on  this  group 
of  Tice  farms,  so  that  fruit  growing 
with  them  is  hereditary.  They  are  hard 
workers  and  know  by  experience  just 
exactly  what  to  do  at  every  turn.  Na¬ 
turally  with  such  an  outfit  they  have 
adopted  a  plan  suited  to  their  soil  and 
their  workmen.  Their  trees  are  headed 


farmer  or  fruit  grower  must  adapt  his 
work  to  his  conditions  and  know  what 
he  wants  to  do  and  what  he  had  to  do 
with. 

New  Wheats. — Late  last  Summer  we 
seeded  buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover  in 
one  of  the  back  fields.  This  Spring  apple 
trees  were  planted  there.  A  fair  catch 
of  clover  came  on  and  in  June  I  no¬ 
ticed  here  and  there  scattered  plants  of 
rye  and  wheat.  I  presume  the  seed  was 
in  the  buckwheat.  You  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  how  a  single  seed  of  small  grain 


THE  HOPE  FARM  WHEAT.  Fig.  352 

will  develop  into  a  mighty  plant  if  given 
room  enough.  These  scattered  plants 
started  out  tremendously  and  grew  far 
above  the  average  in  height.  At  Fig. 
353  you  may  see  five  of  these  plants, 
and  at  Fig.  352  is  the  best  plant  of 
wheat.  One  of  these  plants  had  46  stems 
and  986  grains — all  having  grown  from 
a  single  kernel.  We  have  saved  the  best 
plant  and  1  want  to  try  an  experiment 
with  it.  The  grain  will  be  taken  out 
carefully  and  in  September  we  expect 
to  fit  a  piece  of  land  with  great  care 
and  sow  this  grain  by  hand  in  “hills” 


VOLUNTEER  GRAIN  PLANTS  FROM  SINGLE  KERNELS.  Fig.  353. 


up  very  high — in  some  cases  I  should 
say  10  feet  or  more.  In  between  the 
trees  they  grow  currants  and  other 
small  fruit,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc., 
everything  given  the  highest  culture.  I 
understood  they  can  put  six  or  more 
cultivators  at  work  at  one  time.  This 
made  just  the  sort  of  contrast  between 
our  rough  and  ready  culture  on  thin, 
tough  land,  too  dry  for  much  of  any¬ 
thing  except  the  trees.  Our  trees  are 
headed  down  close  to  the  ground  to  suit 
our  conditions,  while  the  trees  on  the 
Tice  farms  are  high  heads  designed  to 
fit  entirely  different  conditions.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  contrast  was  to  show  that  a 


one  foot  each  way.  We  may  even  cul¬ 
tivate  it  a  little  as  we  would  a  garden. 
I  would  like  to  see  what  can  actually 
be  done  with  a  grain  crop  under  such 
conditions.  The  Chinese  cultivate  wheat 
in  that  way  and  produce  enormous 
yields.  They  have  to  do  this  for  they 
are  short  of  land  and  there  is  an  abund^ 
ance  of  cheap  hand  labor.  We  select 
this  particularly  good  wheat  plant  for  a 
starter  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  it 
will  come  to. 

No  “Miracle.” — We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  this  is  a  new  variety.  It  is 
doubtless  some  old  sort  that  was  mixed 
in  with  the  buckwheat.  It  looks  well 
and  gives  a  fine  stem  and  large  head, 
and  we  shall  see  what  it  comes  to.  Some 


of  our  people  have  heard  of  the 
“Miracle”  wheat — some  may  have  tried 
it.  It  is  said  that  the  variety  was  found 
growing  on  a  Virginia  farm — much  like 
this  one  of  ours.  There  are  people  who 
seem  to  believe  that  the  wheat  did  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  miracle  to  save  the  farm  and 
the  farmer.  Great  stories  are  told  about 
the  yield  of  this  Miracle  wheat.  You 
can  see  that  we  could  tell  some  big 
ones  about  our  wheat.  Here  is  one 
grain  producing  986  grains.  If  they 
stood  one  foot  apart  each  way  they 
would  make  42,956,160  grains  or  about 
73  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre.  That 
is  the  way  many  of  these  big  yields 
are  figured.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  “Miracle”  wheat  is  an  improved 
strain  of  Fulcaster  and  not  a  new  va¬ 
riety  at  all.  Some  of  the  agents  carry 
about  with  them  a  single  plant  of  this 
wheat.  I  can  put  a  handful  of  wheat 
into  rich  soil  and  give  it  hand  culture 
and  make  a  tremendous  plant,  but  that 
is  no  evidence  that  a  farmer  can  grow 
acres  which,  will  be  as  good.  The 
Miracle  wheat  men  advise  using  only 
half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.  This 
would  be  all  right  if  a  farmer  had  some 
way  of  fitting  his  soil  like  a  garden  and 
putting  this  small  quantity  of  seed  in 
evenly.  With  ordinary  tools  and  fitting 
this  would  make  a  thin  and  uneven 
seeding  and  there  would  be  no  miracle 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  it.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Miracle  wheat  is  a 
good  strain  of  an  old  variety  which 
stools  out  freely  and  does  best  with  a 
thin,  even  seeding.  The  men  who  seek 
to  promote  it  seem  to  me  fair  and  hon¬ 
est.  I  think  they  believe  in  the  wheat, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  thin  seeding  they  ad¬ 
vise  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Rain  at  Last. — It  came  Sunday,  July 
21,  in  a  steady,  gentle  shower.  It  was 
just  the  kind  of  a  drip  to  soak  down 
into  the  soil  and  soften  it.  The  day 
before  Merrill  and  I  chased  cultivators 
through  the  corn  and  Soy  beans,  and 
the  soil  was  lumpy  and  dry.  It  made  you 
feel  like  getting  out  in  the  rain  and 
taking  a  good  soaking.  Our  folks  had 
a  little  of  it  on  the  way  home  from 
church.  Of  course  we  ought  to  have 
had  this  soaker  a  week  before,  yet  we 
are  thankful  enough  as  it  stands.  Now 
we  can  break  up  some  of  our  tough 
soil  and  get  in  yellow  turnips,  cabbage 
and  even  fodder  corn.  It  is  late  for  the 
latter,  but  we  want  to  try  it.  Blessed 
be  the  rain !  h.  w.  c. 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  and  Press 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don’t  depend  on  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined — one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmera* 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit®  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum,  Contt« 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 

■  work?  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
■for  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
■Builders  Device. Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull- 
ling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 

■  by  Contractors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
■and  others.  Weighs  24  lbs.,liftsor  pulls 3  tons. 
I  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
|ai;TQ31ATIC  JACK  €0.,Box150,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


There  Are  Others 

but  we  claim  that  there  is  no  other  Fly 
Spray  quite  as  good  as 

Target  Brand  Fly  Killer 

and  we  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  you  will 
send  us  One  Dollar  and  your  Dealer’s 
name,  we  will  send  you  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  8  or  10  head  of  stock  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
we  will  return  your  money,  and  you 
may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co. 

S.  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Absolutely  pure;  free  of  weeds;  vigorous; 
hardy.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Sold  on  approval.  Will  grow  on 
your  land.  Big  money-maker.  Free 
samples  and  cultural  instructions* 

HENRY  HELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  10  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10,00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "llow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DU.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 

WEEDLESS  ALFALFA 

We  have  large  stocks  of  pure  seed  containing  no 
weed  seeds.  FREE  Samples.  New  TIMOTHY 
and  CLOVERS  will  soon  be  harvested  in  this 
County.  Do  you  want  samples  ?  O.  M.  SCOTT 
&  SON,  100  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


how  to  Grow 

ALFALFA 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest 
forage.  You  can  grow  it  on  your  farm!  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— 
therefore— we  will  without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed- 
seed  bed  preparation  — planting— and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a 
perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  grow  an  early  pasturage  for  next  spring  that  will  make  your  land 
richer  while  it  grows.  Take  advantage  of  the  winter  growing  legumes  by 

Planting  inoculated  CLOVER  AND  VETCH  this  Fall 

to  permanently  enrich  all  farm  soils 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  Valuable  Book  No.  11,  Free 


Security  Brand 
Timothy 

is  the  highest  grade  of  seed  obtainable  both 
as  to  purity  and  germination. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  put  up  with  the  greatest  care  by  skilled 
men  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
Timothy  seed  only. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

conforms  to  every  seed  law  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries  and  secures 
you  against  weeds  and  a  weak  stand. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  sold  by  all  progressive  dealers.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  seed.  When  buying  your 
next  lot  of  Timothy  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 

Security  Brand  Timothy 
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Ruralisms 


A  FINE  NIAGARA  GRAPEVINE. 

The  Niagara  grapevine  shown  in  Fig. 
352  is  on  the  premises  of  J.  Collins,  in 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  about  60  feet 
long,  and  yields  about  four  bushels  of 
grapes  each  year.  It  also  covers  an  old 
building  each  Summer  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage.  To  do  this  it  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  trimmed  every  Winter,  its  new 
growth  back  to  one  or  two  buds.  The 
picture  was  taken  in  Spring;  before  Fall 
it  will  cover  the  entire  side  of  building. 

The  decorative  beauty  of  the  grape¬ 
vine  is  often  overlooked,  but  we  may 
well  consider  ornament  as  well  as  utility 
in  planting  it.  Among  varieties  recom¬ 
mended  for  beauty  of  growth  are 


Poughkeepsie  Red,  Naomi,  Gazelle,  Cro¬ 
ton,  Monticola  and  Isabella,  the  latter 
gaining  its  best  quality  of  fruit  when 
trained  against  a  building.  Catawba 
and  Delaware  both  make  beautiful  or¬ 
namental  vines;  on  a  porch  with  a 
southern  exposure  they  often  do  well  in 
a  locality  where  the  fruit  is  not  ripened 
well  in  the  open  garden  or  vineyard. 

A  DOZEN  HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

A  friend  who  wished  to  start  a  border 
of  hardy  perennial  plants  asked  us  for 
a  dozen  sorts  that  could  be  depended 
upon  to  do  their  duty  in  a  farm  garden, 
without  extraordinary  care.  Now,  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  real  flower  lover  to 
confine  his  selection  to  a  dozen  sorts, 
and  we  spoke  up  for  some  early  Spring 
bulbs,  and  a  few  Chrysanthemums  for 
late  Fall ;  furthermore,  any  herbaceous 
border  must  be  re-enforced  by  annuals, 
such  as  Asters,  marigolds,  Zinnias,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc.,  or  it  will  look  bare  at  times. 
However,  here  is  our  choice,  limited 
to  12,  of  hardy  perennials. 

Bleeding  heart,  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
blooms  in  May;  its  pink  flowers  and 
fern-like  foliage  are  too  familiar  for 
description. 

Larkspur,  Delphinium  formosum,  long 
and  elegant  spikes  of  rich  blue  flowers. 
It  blooms  in  June,  with  a  second  flower¬ 
ing  period  in  August. 

Scarlet  lamp-flower,  Lychnis  Chalce- 
donica.  This  has  vivid  scarlet  flowers, 
in  bloom  about  the  Fourth  of  July;  it 
is  an  old  plant,  but  a  worthy  and  strik¬ 
ing  one. 

Madonna  lily,  Lilium  candidum,  pure 
white,  blooming  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in 
August ;  the  other  plants  mentioned  are 
planted  in  early  Spring.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  lilies ;  the  native  sorts  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  if  they  grow  in  the  locality 
plants  may  be  marked  when  in  flower, 
and  then  the  bulbs  dug  and  reset  in  the 
Fall.  The  Wood  lily,  Lilium  Philadel- 
phicum,  the  Meadow  lily,  L.  Canadense, 
and  the  Turk’s-cap  lily,  L.  superbum, 
are  all  beautiful  and  hardy.  Once  em¬ 
barked  on  lily  growing  one  is  likely  to 
increase  the  list  extensively,  tempted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  Asiatic  varieties,  but 
this  is  wandering  far  beyond  our  list 
of  a  dozen  hardy  plants. 


Oriental  poppy,  Papaver  orientale. 
This  is  the  superb  scarlet  poppy,  tall 
and  robust,  which  flowers  in  June;  it 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  hardy 
plants,  but  it  is  not  always  easily  estab¬ 
lished.  We  would  like  to  add  to  our 
list  the  early-flowering  Iceland  poppy, 
Papaver  nudicaule,  and  some  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Shirley  poppies  to  fill  vacant  'Spaces 
among  the  perennials.  Where  they  grow 
freely  the  Shirley  poppies  self-sow,  and 
come  up  year  after  year,  only  where 
they  are  freely  self-sown  the  pink  and 
white  varieties  run  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  we  get  red  flowers  only. 

Baby’s  Breath,  Gypsophila  paniculata, 
Graceful  panicles  of  small  white  flowers, 
excellent  for  cutting,  from  June  on 
through  the  Summer. 

Hollyhocks.  These  old-fashioned  flow¬ 
ers  are  now  rather  a  lottery,  because 
of  an  exasperating  disease  which  is  very 
likely  to  be  bought  with  the  plants. 
Local  seed  or  plants  in  a  place  where 
the  disease  has  not  appeared  are  best; 


in  some  isolated  country  neighborhoods 
one  often  sees  fine  old  varieties  as 
flourishing  as  though  disease  had  never 
been  heard  of. 

Columbines,  varieties  of  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  and  A.  chrysantha,  the 
golden  Rocky  Mountain  variety.  The 
common  wild  red  and  yellow  columbine, 
often  miscalled  honeysuckle,  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  early  flowers ;  the  others, 
blue,  white,  pink  and  crimson,  extend 
through  a  later  period. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl ;  double 
button-like  pure  white  flowers,  borne 
very  profusely  all  Summer. 

Shasta  daisy;  large  flowers  with 
golden  disk  and  white  ray  florets,  flow¬ 
ering  from  June  to  September. 

Day  lily,  Hemerocallis.  The  old 
Tawny  day  lily,  H.  fulva,  is  a  weed  in 
many  places,  but  it  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  It  flowers  in  July,  while  the  fra¬ 
grant  yellow  variety,  H.  fiava,  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  fragant  lemon-yellow 
H.  Tlninbergii  blooms  in  August  and 
September. 

Twelfth  on  the  list  of  essentials  is 
bee  balm  or  Oswego  tea,  also  called 
horsemint,  Monarda  didyma,  entirely 
covered  in  July  with  vivid  crimsois 
flowers.  Its  striking  appearance  and 
fresh  pungent  odor  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  hardy  plants.  This  list 
takes  no  account  of  Irises,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  six  distinct  classes 
which  no  garden  should  be  without — 
Crimean,  Siberian,  German,  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Spanish,  but  they  would 
demand  a  lengthy  chapter  to  themselves. 

E.  T.  R. 


Remedv  for  Black  Squash  Bug. — On 
page  761  S.  S:  S.  wants  a  remedy  for  the 
black  squash  bug.  In  this  locality  we  put 
a  shingle  or  similar  piece  of  wood  near 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  Every  morning  we 
kill  the  bugs  that  have  taken  refuge  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shingle,  and  in  that  way 
get  rid  of  them.  They  gather  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shingle  during  the  night. 

Haverhill,  Mass.  d.  j.  s. 

Smothering  Quack  Grass. — I  noticed 
recently  suggestions  to  smother  quack 
grass  with  paper.  Would  it  be  practicable 
so  to  treat  spots  in  grass  land  or  hoed 
crops?  My  experience  is  that  no  matter 
how  carefully  you  hoe  enough  is  left  to  re¬ 
stock  the  field  on  seeding.  I  have  a  friend 
who  cleared  his  garden  by  mulching  with 
eel  grass,  of  which  he  had  plenty  close  by. 
If  it  struggled  up  through  the  mulch  he 
would  lift  the  mulch  with  a  fork  and  leave 
the  grass  under.  My  idea  is  to  lay  out  a 
lot  of  heavy  paper  boxes  and  weight  them 
down.  e.  l.  s. 

No.  Truro,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~x  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  m*.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  lave  yon  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  It.,  Brotklim.  FLY. 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Are  you  tired  of  tink¬ 
ering  with  leaky  roofs? 
Lay  Genasco — made 


of  Nature’s  everlasting 
waterproofer.  It  is 
leak-proof  to  stay.  The 
Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

@  Write  for  this  Book 
and  samples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 
for  smooth-surface 
roofings,  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  PavingCompany 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


AFairbanks-Morse  Engine  will 
give  you  the  kind  of  service 
you  counted  on  when  you 
planned  to  buy  an  engine.  It  fulfills 
every  purpose  for  which  you  so 
much  need  reliable  power. 

Fairbanks -Morse 
Engines 

do  more.  They  give  you  years  and 
years  of  low-cost  service.  They  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  as  to  material, 
workmanship  and  power. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  is  a  four 
cycle,  long  stroke,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  smooth  running  engine  that 
develops  full  power  at  slow  speed. 
There’s  no  racking  or  pounding;  no 
overstrain  to  carry  the  load.  It  stands 
up  where  other  engines  fall  down. 

Engines  built  for  operation  on 
gasoline,  kerosene,  gas  or  low 
grade  oils.  Vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  types. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  NA  598 
and  state  size  you  need 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 


A  FINE  NIAGARA  GRAPEVINE.  Fig.  352. 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  510,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not>— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  ail  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  yonr  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that's  why  we  guar- 
anteeit  one  year  and  let  yon  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory-save  you  $20 
to  $80  dealer’s  profits.  W  rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 


HERTZLER  ft  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 
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EMPIRE* 

BROADCAST 


V 


I! 


LIME 

AN  D 


JlRTI  lizel 

\\S0WER//i 


If  your  dealer  will  not  show 
you  an  Empire  Broadcast  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Sower,  send  to  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get  what 
you  want. 

The  Empire  is  noted  for  the 
even  sowing  of  Dry  Pulverized 
Commercial  Fertilizers,  Marl,  Dry 
Wood  Ashes,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Ground  Lime,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  the  Empire 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sower  Pam¬ 
phlet.  Read  it,  and  insist  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Empire. 


7keAm£RZGANs  SzEPJNG/fACHI. ME  (O. 

Znc  or&oflated 

Richmond  Indiana.  U.S-A. 


IRON  ACE 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
conditions. 


This  is  No  155  for 
heaviest  conditions. 


Three  styles  tochoose  from, each 
practical  lor  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  from 
the  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  this  machine  and  write 
us  lor  booklet 

"Potato  Digging.1’ 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Box  102  D,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Quick  Work  Means 
Quick  Profits 


Get  the  American  steel  Potato  Digger.  Works  per- 
fectly  in  any  soil.  Digs,  elevates,  separates— all  in  one 
operation.  Has  30-in.  wheels — made  of  very  finest  mate¬ 
rials.  Built  to  last.  Main  gears  are  interchangeable. 
The  lightest  draft  digger  ever  made — no  friction  on  any 
part.  Only  digger  with  separating  agitators  which 
pulverize  soil  before  it  reaches  rear  of  machine. 
American  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  208 Madison  St., Hammond,  Ind. 

American  Potato 
Digger 

Works 
Best 


Big 

Book 


FreeWr"e 


Today 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or 
V/i  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  gooa  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  anv  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Kcbal  New-Yokker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

When  you  come  to  put  the  cover  crop  in  the  corn 
you  will  probably  cover  the  seed  with  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator.  Use  the  lightest  teeth  and  also  what  we  niay 
call  the  “follower.”  This  is  a  piece  of  plank  or  joist 
dangling  and  scraping  behind  the  cultivator.  It  can 
be  attached  by  two  wires  fastened  to  the  back  teeth 
of  the  cultivator.  Put  it  far  enough  ahead  so  the 
man  behind  the  cultivator  will  not  step  on  it.  This 
follower  will-  scrape  over  the  cultivator  ridges,  smooth 

them  down  and  make  a  better  seeding. 

* 

Mr.  Liebhardt,  on  page  812,  points  out  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  planting  fruit  trees  along  the  roadside  as  they 
do  in  Europe,  where  considerable  revenue  is  derived 
from  such  planting  both  by  individuals  and  municipal¬ 
ities.  In  a  good  many  localities  we  know,  however, 
the  owner  would  be  lucky  if,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
he  had  so  much  as  big  tree  left ;  he  certainly  need  not 
expect  to  secure  any  fruit.  The  unabashed  robbery 
of  suburban  gardens,  not  merely  by  the  ignorant,  but 
also  by  people  who  really  know  better,  is  a  constant 
exasperation  to  owners.  It  is  not  likely  that  roadside 
trees  would  escape  similar  raids.  Why  are  European 
conditions  so  different? 

* 

One  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  last  New 
York  Legislature  is  Edward  C.  Gillette,  of  Yates  Co. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  a  worker — not  a  great  talker  or  “orna¬ 
mental  statesman;”  he  gets  quietly  down  to  business 
and  does  more  than  his  share.  As  secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Mr.  Gillette  is 
known  throughout  the  State  as  an  honest  man  who 
knows  what  farmers  need  and  who  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  convictions.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Gillette  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  the  commission  men  bill  by  the  Assembly.  Others  * 
gave  up  the  cause  as  hopeless,  but  Mr.  Gillette  kept 
quietly  at  work  and  made  votes  for  the  measure  by 
plain  argument.  Of  course  Mr.  Gillette  should  go 
back  next  term,  or  even  go  up  higher. 

* 

One  of  the  things  President  Taft  is  blamed  for  is 
his  freezing  out  of  the  Country  Life  Commission. 
Four  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  group 
of  able  men  who  were  to  inquire  into  farm  conditions 
and  country  living.  This  commission  went  about 
hearing  testimony  and  also  secured  thousands  of  writ¬ 
ten  reports  and  suggestions.  As  started  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  supported  by  private  funds,  but  after  its  re¬ 
port  President  Roosevelt  asked  that  it  be  made  per¬ 
manent  and  supported  out  of  the  public  money.  Con¬ 
gress  rejected  the  proposition  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  but  that  President  Taft  either  helped  kill  it  or 
made  no  effort  to  save  it.  The  question  now  is, 
would  this  Commission  have  been  of  any  benefit  to 
farmers?  As  a  cold  business  proposition,  aside  from 
sentiment,  we  think  it  would.  We  know  that  many 
farmers  at  first  seemed  to  think  this  Commission 
was  to  have  almost  as  much  power  to  settle  the 
wrongs  of  farming  as  the  Supreme  Court !  It  had 
really  no  powers  at  all  and  therein  lay  its  great  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  simply  gave  our  country  people  a  chance 
to  tell  their  story  and  state  their  case  so  that  the 
nation  would  be  forced  to  listen.  It  would  have  taken 
some  years  to  get  the  story  into  proper  shape,  but  the 
Commission  would  finally  have  worked  it  out  into  a 
solid  foundation  for  effective  legislation.  President 
Taft  may  be  fairly  criticized  for  his  share  in  killing 
off  the  Country  Life  Commission.  It  was  a  piece  of 
short-sighted  and  foolish  politics. 


On  July  19  the  Housewives’  League,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  bringing  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together,  had  a  load  of  choice 
vegetables  for  sale,  under  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York.  The  vegetables  were  di¬ 
rect  from  the  farm,  and  cheap  at  the  prices  asked — 
2>/2  cents  per  pound  for  potatoes  and  snap  beans,  10 
cents  for  a  bunch  of  eight  carrots,  and  other  things 
in  proportion.  Some  opposition  developed  on  the  part 
of  agents  of  the  retailers,  who  made  considerable 
noise,  loudly  criticizing  both  vegetables  and  prices, 
but  the  experiment  was  on  the  whole  as  successful 
as  could  be  expected.  Any  effort  to  reduce  the  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  expense  in  handling  foods  at  New  York  or 
elsewhere  is  sure  to  meet  with  opposition.  The  best 
answer  to  such  criticism  is  persistent  work,  showing 
that  we  mean  business.  Educating  the  rank  and  file 
of  consumers  in  New  York  is  no  easy  task.  Many 
who  most  need  help  are  suspicious  and  ungrateful, 
less  ready  to  believe  their  own  eyes  than  the  sneers 
of  the  middlemen  who  are  making  three  profits  where 
one  should  be  enough. 

* 

FIGHTING  THE  FINANCIAL  FAKES. 

We  find  the  following  in  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch: 

In  early  days  it  was  a  rule  with  horse  thieves  to  steal 
from  the  man  who  had  but  one  horse,  since  there  would 
be  no  horse  to  be  ridden  in  pursuit ;  and  so  with  the 
thieves  who  steal  the  money  of  their  victims  by  selling 
fraudulent  stocks  and  bonds — these  “gentlemen  of  the 
cloth”  select  women  and  very  poor  people,  since  these  can¬ 
not  follow  and  it  is  safer.  And  the  State  helps  these 
“geiftlemen  of  the  cloth.” 

These  fakers  are  more  dangerous  than  horse  thieves 
because  they  can  hire  “respectable”  people  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  their  victims.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
clergyman  in  New  York  State  which  puts  the  thing 
straight : 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  class  of  men  more  tormented  by 
this  class  than  ministers.  Our  names  are  easily  obtained 
through  annual  catalogues  and  the  enticing  propositions 
are  very  attractive,  especially  when  it  means  only  a  dollar 
per  week  or  month.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  bit  of  money 
which  1  was  holding  for  an  expected  future  need.  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  place  with  the  Industrial  Savings  & 
Loan  Co.,  but  was  advised  differently  by  a  young  banker. 
That  investment  would  have  turned  out  all  right,  and  in 
consequence  1  might  have  had  some  with  them  now.  Also 
the  Telepost — if  I  had  had  money  at  the  time  their  glow¬ 
ing  statements  came  I  should  have  been  strongly  tempted 
to  invest,  especially  as  the  Sterling  Debenture  Corpora¬ 
tion  advertised  in  one  of  my  best  religious  weeklies.  I  do 
sincerely  wish  I  knew  a  religious  paper  doing  for  ministers 
and  professional  men  what  you  are  doing  for  farmers. 

We  think  the  religious  papers  were  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  share  of  the  money  now  tied  up  in 
that  banking  house.  Some  of  them  published  the  ad¬ 
vertising  even  after  the  State  had  taken  charge  of  the 
institution.  If  they  knew  anything  about  the  tricks  of 
wild  finance  they  knew  when  the  two  companies  be¬ 
gan  to  play  back  and  forth  with  deposits  and  bonds 
that  they  were  leading  their  readers  into  a  gamble. 
We  warned  our  readers  two  years  ago  that  they 
should  at  once  take  their  money  right  out  of  the  hands 
of  people  who  begin  to  juggle  with  it.  We  are  often 
asked  why  we  spend  so  much  time  explaining  these 
investment  schemes  and  telling  the  old  story  over  in 
all  its  new  forms.  The  two  quotations  above  tell  why. 
Like  the  horse  thief,  the  modern  promoter  likes  to 
do  business  with  people  of  moderate  means  who  have 
little  individual  power  to  fight  for  their  property. 
Clergymen  and  teachers  and  farmers  are  not  as  a  rule 
familiar  with  the  tricks  of  the  financial  trade.  Their 
savings  are  small  and  they  need  all  their  money  can 
safely  earn.  This  incident  of  the  Industrial  Savings 
&  Loan  Company  shows  how  their  “friends”  may  lead 
them  on  into  the  swamp  and  leave  them  to  get  back 
as  best  they  can.  Long  years  of  study  of  Just  such 
eases  has  forced  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  take  the  position 
that  not  one  of  its  readers  shall  be  able  to  say  that 
we  countenanced  an  investment  in  any  promoter’s  en¬ 
terprise.  But  talk  is  cheap — what  can  be  done ?  Here 
is  a  note  from  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

Your  editorial  on  the  Kansas  law  as  to  the  selling  of 
stock  is  a  live  wire.  Within  two  miles  from  home  I  can 
count  up  over  two  thousand  dollars  that  has  been  filched 
from  good  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  money, 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  and  I  know 
hut  a  fraction  of  it  probably.  One  vulture  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  separating  widows  from  the  little 
property  they  had  or  realized  on  the  husband’s  death 
from  insurance,  etc.  A  national  law  would  of  course  be 
desirable,  tint  why  not  put  up  a  hurrah  for  a  State  law? 

That  is  what  it  must  come  to — a  law  in  New  York 
State  which  will  shut  out  the  get-rich-quick  fakes 
and  make  them  show  their  actual  assets.  This  is 
much-needed  legislation — one  of  the  things  for  the 
farmers’  party  to  push  along.  We  cannot  imagine 
either  of  the  old  parties  as  at  present  organized  push¬ 
ing  through  a  “blue  sky”  law.  We  will  make  them 
listen  to  it  anyway. 


Now  comes  the  great  season  for  sowing  Alfalfa  and 
grass  seeds.  Not  only  should  the  seed  be  put  in 
properly  but  the  seed  itself  should  be  pure  and  vital. 
Unfortunately  a  good  proportion  of  the  seed  offered 
for  sale  is  adulterated  with  weed  seed  or  dead. 
There  are  too  many  weeds  in  the  world  now  with¬ 
out  adding  them  when  we  seed  to  grass!  Many 
farmers  have  fought  the  weeds  all  their  lives  and 
kept  their  farms  clean  only  to  find  that  they  have 
loaded  up  with  some  fearful  pests  through  the  use 
of  adulterated  Alfalfa  seed.  The  only  safe  way  is 
to  have  your  seed  tested  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  before  you  put  it  in  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
seedsmen  are  willing  to  stand  such  a  test  and  issue 
a  form  of  guarantee  that  their  best  seed  will  satisfy 
the  government  experts.  The  worst  mistake  you 
can  make  in  seeding  Alfalfa  is  to  bay  “cheap”  seed 
just  because  the  price  is  small.  The  “cheapness” 
consists  in  trash  and  dead  seed  and  no  seedsman 
who  handles  such  stuff  would  stand  up  before  a 
government  test. 

*  * 

We  have  had  something  to  say  about  sowing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  barley  and  rye  as  a  cover  crop  to  follow  corn 
or  in  orchards.  Barley  is  the  best  grain  to  grow  in 
late  Summer  or  Fall  and  make  a  fodder  or  hay  crop. 
In  a  moist  season  barley  will  grow  well  and  cut  a 
ton  or  more  of  hay  to  the  acre  in  early  October.  Rye, 
as  all  farmers  know,  is  about  the  toughest  and  most 
vigorous  of  our  small  grains.  It  will  start  under  hard 
conditions  and  live  wherever  it  can  get  its  roots  into 
the  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  holding  the 
soil  through  Fall  and  Winter  and  adding  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  tough  organic  matter.  The  theory  of  sowing 
mixed  rye  and  barley  is  easy  to  understand.  In  a 
suitable  season  the  two  grains  should  start  together. 
The  barley  will  grow  ahead  of  the  rye  and  when  18 
inches  to  two  feet  high  may  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay  or 
fed  green.  Then  the  rye  comes  on,  covers  the  soil, 
lives  through  the  Winter  and  gives  a  large  growth  in 
Spring.  The  two  grains  thus  give  both  a  Fall  and  a 
Spring  crop.  In  a  moist  season  this  outcome  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  combination  would  pay.  In  a  dry  season 
the  barley  would  fail  as  a  forage  crop.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  two  grains  for  general  planting  except 
when  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  there  will  be  enough 
moisture  to  carry  them  through.  The  experiment  is 
worth  trying  by  those  who  need  fodder  and  a  cover 
crop  combined. 

* 

With  all  the  holding  about  the  old  parties  having 
outlived  their  usefulness,  have  you  heard  anyone  of 
the  radicals  point  out  any  of  the  Republican  legislation 
of  the  past  16  years  that  he  wants  repealed? 

That  extract  is  taken  from  the  personal  letter  of 
a  Congressman.  Needless  to  say  this  man  does  not 
believe  in  any  new  party.  We  take  it  this  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  be  made  during  the  coming  campaign.  It  is 
a  good  question  and  we  submit  it  to  our  readers.  Most 
of  the  legislative  acts  to  which  the  progressives  ob¬ 
ject  were,  on  their  face,  fair  and  helpful.  The  dam¬ 
age  came  in  the  “joker”  or  hidden  meaning  put  into 
the  bill  by  shrewd  and  farseeing  men.  These  “jokers” 
have  often  changed  the  entire  character  of  legislation. 
Repeal  is  not  desired  so  much  as  a  change  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  will  make  such  laws  what  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  when  they  were  passed.  We  shall  point 
out  several  of  such  things.  Most  of  the  objection  to 
the  old  parties  is  not  so  much  for  what  they  have 
done  as  for  what  they  have  not  done.  As  a  single 
illustration  take  the  case  of  parcels  post.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  has  now  absolutely 
proved  that  the  express  companies  have  for  years 
robbed  the  people.  The  facts  and  figures  cannot  be 
controverted.  Leaders  of  both  parties  must  have 
known  these  facts,  yet  they  have  never  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  anything  except  play  around  the  subject 
like  boys  who  do  not  dare  clean  out  a  hornet’s  nest. 
As  a  rule  the  legislation  against  the  public  robbers 
and  exploiters  has  been  quite  harmless  when  put  into' 
actual  practice.  What  the  progressives  want  is  live 
legislation  that  will  actually  hurt  the  rascals  who  get 
rich  at  public  expense.  How  much  of  this  sort  of 
legislation  have  we  really  had? 

BREVITIES. 

Killing  time  is  business  suicide. 

Open  up  the  subject  of  cover  crops. 

The  need  of  the  hour — a  few  more  minutes. 

We  need  progressives  behind  the  cultivator  at  least. 

And  now  they  say  fruit  pickers  are  born  and  not  made. 

High  farming — making  three  profits  grow  where  only 
one  ought  to. 

When  you  get  close  to  the  consumer  don’t  try  to  be  too 
“close”  with  him. 

The  use  of  farm  traction  engines  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
in  Western  Canada  that  schools  of  instruction  are  being 
held.  One  such  school  lasted  six  d..ys  with  1,000  students. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


“  The  Progressive  Voter.” 

The  letter  printed  on  page  801  has  called 
out  a  wide,  range  of  opinion.  We  have 
also  been  in  correspondence  with  many 
farmers.  Before  the  nominations  were 
made  we  called  upon  readers  to  express 
their  preferences.  Now  we  have  written  the 
Roosevelt  and  the  Taft  meu  to  learn  how 
they  stand.  We  shall  in  the  end  have  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  drift  of  public  senti¬ 
ment.  Thus  far  few  if  any  of  the  Taft  men 
seem  to  have  changed  their  opinions.  A 
few  of  the  Roosevelt  men  will  ‘'support  the 
party."  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
outspoken  in  saying  that  they  will  not  vote 
for  Taft.  Most  of  them  favor  the  new 
party — a  few  have  decided  to  support  Wil¬ 
son,  while  the  rest  are  still  undecided.  We 
find  some  opposition  to  Wilson  among  the 
Democrats,  so  that  the  situation  is  badly 
complicated.  After  the  convention  of  the 
new  party  has  been  held  and  the  candidates 
have  '^accepted,”  the  lines  will  form 
rapidly.  Our  plan  during  the  campaign  is 
to  throw  aside  personal  opinion  or  political 
preference  and  give  our  readers  the  facts — 
from  the  standpoint  of  country  people.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  squarely  and  frankly  "progres¬ 
sive."  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
that  term.  We  want  to  find  out.  if  we 
can.  just  how  our  readers  can  vote  so  as 
to  do  their  full  duty  as  men  anti  as  farm¬ 
ers.  We  do  not  advise  haste  in  making  a 
decision  but  rather  study.  It  would  be 
different  if  there  were  but  one  course  to 
follow — but  there  are  two.  Which  one  is, 
the  better?  In  New  York  we  understand 
the  Democrats  expect  to  renominate  Gov. 
Dix.  We  can  find  no  popular  demand  for 
him.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  is  out  for 
the  Republican  nomination — making  what 
he  can  of  the  claim  that  he  is  a  farmer. 
Our  reports  show  that  independent  voters 
believe  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  tied  up  close 
to  the  political  “machine.”  We  shall  take 
these  things  all  up  in  time. 

The  Bourne  Parcels  Post  Bill. 

Violent  opposition  to  the  Bourne  parcels 
post  bill  has  developed.  This  bill  divides 
the  country  into  six  zones  of  50.  200,  500. 
1,000  and  2.000  miles  besides  city  or  rural 
delivery  with  graduated  charges.  In  addi¬ 
tion  this  bill  combines  third  and  fourth 
class  mail  matter  and  makes  a  special  rate 
of  one  cent  an  ounce  up  to  four  ounces  for 
circulars  and  small  packages.  At  present 
the  rate  on  third  class  matter  is  one  cent 
for  two  ounces  and  on  fourth  class  one 
cent  an  ounce.  The  third  class  includes 
books  and  other  printed  matter,  including 
circulars,  seeds  and  bulbs  and  roots.  The 
change  from  this  rate  with  its  privilege  of 
bulk  postage  would  be  a  fearful  blow  to 
the  seedsmen  and  catalogue  makers.  Take 
a  catalogue  weighing  one  pound.  The  post¬ 
age  is  now  eight  cents.  Under  the  Bourne 
bill  it  would  travel  500  miles  at  that  price, 
but  beyond  that  the  cost  would  be  11  to 
12  cents.  The  postage  on  a  four- ounce 
catalogue  would  be  just  twice  what  it  is 
now.  Under  the  international  postal  serv¬ 
ice  printed  books  and  catalogues  go  all  over 
the  world  at  two  ounces  for  one  cent.  An 
American  business  man  could  have  his  cata¬ 
logue  printed  and  mailed  in  England  and 
save  half  the  cost  of  distribution  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
under  such  a  system  the  parcels  trade  of 
this  country  would  be  largely  concentrated 
in  the  Middle  West,  where  shipments  could 
be  made  both  ways  within  smaller  zones. 
These  ^ire  solid  and  sound  objections  to  the 
Bourne  bill.  The  object  of  such  legislation 
is  to  give  the  people  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  postal  service.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
need  that  the  changes  we  have  mentioned 
would  work  serious  injury  to  a  necessary 
and  legitimate  business  by  saddling  a  heavy 
expense  and  inconvenience  upon  it.  Buy¬ 
ing  by  catalogue  has  become  a  necessity 
with  a  great  majority  of  our  people,  yet 
this  Bourne  bill  would  increase  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  difficulty  of  getting  close  to  the 
seller  through  the  “silent  salesman.”  The 
bill  is  not  satisfactory  as  it  stands,  and 
should  not  pass. 

Russian  Farm  Loans  and  Credits. 

The  present  administration  is  collecting 
information  regarding  the  farm  credit  sys¬ 
tems  of  European  countries.  Without 
question  something  of  the  sort  will  soon 
be  attempted  here  and  it  must  be  started 
right.  Therefore  we  should  study  the 
European  systems  and  select  the  one  best 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  We  have  given 
an  account  of  the  organization  for  loan¬ 
ing  money  found  among  the  Russian  He¬ 
brews  of  New  York.  Some  have  wondered 
how  these  people  could  be  organized  in 
this  way  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring 
native  Americans  together.  It  is  much 
the  result  of  habit  and  drill.  In  Russia 
it  appears  that  a  cooperative  credit  system 
has  operated  for  nearly  20  years  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Russian  government  has  nearly 
$40,000,000  invested  in  this  system.  There 
are  10,000  farmers’  societies  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  extends  to  Siberia  and  Turkestan.  It 
has  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants.  They  deposit  their  savings 
with  the  societies  on  the  understanding 
that  the  money  will  be  paid  back  for 
funeral  expenses  or  as  a  dower  for  son  or 
daughter.  There  are  two  classes  of  credit 
societies — loan  saving  and  pure  credit. 
Both  are  under  government  supervision  and 
are  cooperative.  In  one  class  the  members 
make  small  deposits  in  order  to  form  a 
reserve  capital.  In  the  other,  members 
make  very  small  loans  and  do  not  make 
deposits.  This  latter  class  is  adapted  to 
very  poor  and  thinly  settled  sections. 

How  Started.' — The  Russian  Ministry 
of  Finance  controls  the  system  and  it  is 
supervised  by  a  department  or  the  state 
bank.  When  20  or  more  individuals  peti¬ 
tion  the  government  for  a  loan  society,  an 
inspector  makes  investigation.  He  looks 
up  the  responsibility  of  the  petitioners  and 
the  value  of  their  land.  If  his  report  is 
satisfactory  the  government  loans  the  new 
society  from  $500  to  $1,500  for  15  years 
at  five  per  cent.  This  is  foundation  capital. 
For  working  capital  the  government,  through 
the  state  bank,  can  lend  from  $1,000  to 


$50,000  on  short  time,  usually  for  12 
months.  The  society  may  also  obtain  loans 
from  banks  or  individuals..  It  also  receives 
savings  deposits  from  members  and  there 
is  an  income  from  interest  on  loans.  The 
government  inspects  the  business  and  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  it.  In  the  smaller 
societies,  where  the  government  makes  a 
loan,  60  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  is- 
put  aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  In  the  loan 
societies  10  per  cent  is  thus  put  aside  to 
take  care  of  the  loan  and  a  dividend  paid 
out  of  the  balance. 


Tiie  Loans. — The  direct  aim  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  in  organizing  this  system 
was  to  protect  the  peasant  from  the  money 
sharks.  Like  peasants  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  these  poor  people  were  at  the  mercy 
of  money  lenders,  who  charged  them  as 
high  as  60  per  cent  interest.  The  loans 
made  to  farmers  are  of  three  kinds : 

(1)  Those  used  for  current  expenses  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  one  year;  (2) 
those  used  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
machinery,  horses,  etc.,  up  to  three  years  ; 
and  (3)  those  used  in  agricultural  im¬ 
provements.  irrigation  works,  etc.,  which 
run.  generally,  for  five  years.  Loans  to 
members  usually  bear  an  interest  rate  of 
eight  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  On  the 
small  loans,  up  to  $150,  no  other  guaranty 
is  required  of  the  borrower  than  his  per¬ 
sonal  word  or  that  of  another  responsible 
individual.  Where  security  is  given  on  the 
land  or  the  farm  products  of  the  debtor  the 
farmer  may  borrow  as  high  as  $500.  In 
case  of  failure  of  crops  or  other  misfortunes 
coming  to  the  borrower  an  extension  of 
time  is  granted  him  in  which  to  repay  his 
loan,  and  when  the  harvest  is  not  good  in 
any  district  the  State  Bank  will  also  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  leniency  to  the  society  for 
the  repayment  of  its  loan. 

As  will  be  seen  the  loans  are  mostly 
small— quite  unlike  what  would  be  required 
in  this  country.  Yet  the  system  has  been 
Of  vast  benefit  to  the  Russian  peasant.  Not 
only  has  it  brought  financial  relief  but 
these  poor  people  have  been  taught  to  save. 
Better  yet  they  have  been  taught  and 
trained  to  work  and  think  together.  It 
lias  been  an  education  in  business  and  in 
the  important  work  of  getting  together 
for  mutual  help  and  improvement. 


i  omparisons. — It  is  admitted  that  the 
general  details  of,  this  Russian  system 
would  not  apply  to  American  farming. 
Our  conditions  are  entirely  different,  yet  the 
principle  of  government  supervision  and  aid 
is  entirely  sound  here.  The  Russian  loans 
are  small — average  not  to  exceed  $50.  They 
are  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some 
tool  or  for  seed  and  are  usually  paid  at 
harvest.  Such  farmers  have  but  small 
pieces,  of  land  and  the  tenure  or  property 
right  is  different  from  ours.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  American  farmer  has  a  much  larger 
farm  and  needs  larger  working  capital.  He 
would  make  loans  for  building  or  for  drain¬ 
age,  starting  orchards  or  other  permanent 
improvements.  It  would  be  some  years 
before  he  could  hope  to  realize  on  such  in¬ 
vestments.  as  the  loans  would  be  needed  for 
long  times,  therefore  the  French  or  German 
systems,  which  we  shall  describe  later, 
would  be  better  adapted  here.  The  first 
thmg  to  make  clear  is  that  the  principle 
is  sound  that  is  the  theory  of  government 
loans  or  government  supervision  of  loans 
to  farmers  We  must  first  fight  out  the 
principle  that  productive  land  is  a  safe 

pi??pelr  basif.  for  government  loans. 
Settle  that  and  the  details  will  follow. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.- — Five  residents  of  Los  An- 
£e‘^>  -  ay who  were  thought  to  have  per- 
ished  in  the  desert  while  seeking  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  in  an  auto  were  found  July  17, 
The  party  went  through  harrowing  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  four  days  they  were  ma¬ 
rooned  on  the  sands.  The  party  was  fount! 
starving  and  not  one  of  them  able  to  move. 
J  he  au toists  ran  into  a  waterspout  in  Barejc 
\ alley  July  13.  An  earthslide  carried  then 
machine  down  into  a  ravine.  The  occu¬ 
pants  were  forced  to  jump  for  their  lives 

A  cloudburst  in  the  towns  of  Seven 
Troughs  and  Mazuma,  Nov.,  swept  out  both 
towns  July  18.  One  hundred  persons  are 
reported  missing,  and  20  persons  have  been 
found  dead. 

Nine  persons  were  drowned  as  a  result 
of  a  cloudburst  over  the  Jacobs  Creek  dis¬ 
trict  in  Pennsylvania  July  17.  The  family 
of  John  Raymond,  a  miner,  including  his 
■wife  and  six  children,  was  wiped  out,  only 
Raymond  escaping.  The  mother  and  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Raymond  also  were 
drowned.  The  Raymond  family  lived  in  an 
old  log  house  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Barren  Run,  a  tributary  of  Jacobs  Creek. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  heavy  rain  began 
falling,  increasing  in  density.  The  little 
stream  rose  rapidly.  Overflowing  its  banks 
it  spread  out  over  the  lowlands  and  rose 
six  feet  higher  than  it  ever  was  known  to 
reach  before.  In  the  rush  of  waters  one 
side  of  the  foundation  was  cut  out  and  the 
house  toppled  over.  So  quickly  did  it  occur 
that  the  family  had  no  time  to  prepare  for 
the^  disaster. 

New  indictments  were  returned  July  17 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  York 
against  Jared  Flagg  and  eight  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  his  enterprise  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  make  one  per  cent  a  week  for  per¬ 
sons  who  would  entrust  their  money  to 
him  for  speculation  in  Wall  Street.  The 
new  indictments  are  far  more  sweeping  than 
the  previous  ones.  They  are  based  partly 
on  the  testimony  of  Flagg  himself.  Flagg 
issued  a  booklet  after  his  office  was  raided 
on  September  23,  1911.  in  which  he  said 
he  was  being  hounded  bv  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  and  that  if  he  could  present 
his  case  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  was 
indicted  in  the  face  of  his  testimony  he 
would  plead  guilty.  His  booklet  had  a  wide 
circulation  and  created  so  much  comment 
that  the  Flagg  case  was  reopened  and  he 
was  invited  to  become  a  voluntary  witness. 
He  was  before  the  jurors  for  two  days. 
Each  of  the  new  indictments  charges  the 
conspiracy  to  defraud.  The  first  six'  counts 
describe  how  Flagg  formed  his  customers 
into  units  of  $10,000  each  and  had  two 
classes  of  these  units.  For  one  class  he 
represented  that  he  was  buying  short  and 
selling  long,  and  for  the  other  selling  short 
and  buying  long.  The  indictment  charges 
that  Flagg  represented  that  there  would 
be  a  one  point  profit  for  each  customer 
on  a  tranasetion,  and  that  no  matter  what 


the  market  did  the  “class”  couldn't  lose. 
It  is  alleged  that  a  part  of  Flagg’s  fraudu¬ 
lent  scheme  was  to  get  profits  for  himself 
by  inducing  the  brokers  with  whom  he 
dealt  to  give  him  a  secret  rebate  on  the 
commission  charged  to  him,  while  he 
charged  up  the  full  amount  to  his  custom¬ 
ers.  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  a  broker  to  give  secret  re¬ 
bates  on  commissions. 

Commissioner  James  W.  Fleming  of  the 
division  of  fish  and  game  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Commission,  has  divided 
the  State  into  12  districts,  each  of  which 
is  in  charge  of  a  division  game  protector, 
each  division  protector  having  charge  of  the 
counties  and  protectors  included  within  his 
division.  These  division  chiefs  and  protec¬ 
tors  are  placed  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Chief  Protector  Legge  and  Deputy  Chief 
Sauter.  Commissioner  Flemming  has  di¬ 
rected  that  monthly  meetings  of  the  division 
chiefs  held  in  Albany.  The  Metropolitan 
and  Long  Island  division  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Chief  John  T.  McCormick  of  New 
York. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Washington 
July  19  returned  an  indictment  against  live 
laundrymen,  charging  them  with  conspir¬ 
ing  to  defraud  the  United  States  by  shutting 
off  competition  on  contracts  to  do  its  laun¬ 
dry  work.  The  alleged  conspiracy  was  in 
connection  with  bids  advertised  for  the 
washing  of  towels  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  An  inquiry  started  in 
one  of  the  departments  developed  the  fact 
that  the  bids  were  double  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year.  The  indictment  charges 
that  the  laundrymen  agreed  on  prices  and 
then  apportioned  the  departments  among 
themselves. 

Three  deaths  and  thousands  of  dollars 
damage  from  washouts  and  flooded  areas 
were  results  of  the  terrific  rainstorm  which 
swept  over  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  July  22.  Many  industrial  plants 
were  flooded.  At  Wilmington.  Del.,  the 
storm  caused  $50,000  damage,  and  two  per¬ 
sons  were  drowned.  Damage  to  growing 
crops  was  reported  from  many  localities. 

The  textile  strike  at  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
which  entered  its  second  week  July  21.  had 
up  to  that  time  cost  the  operatives  $100,- 
000  in  wages. 

John  Mitchell,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  July  23  to  serve  nine  months  in  jail 
for  contempt  of  court  in  the  proceedings 
growing  out  of  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range 
case.  Justice  Wright  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  not  in  court  as 
he  is  filling  Chautauqua  lecture  dates,  and 
the  Justice,  in  deference  to  a  written  re¬ 
quest  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  imposed  sentence 
in  his  absence.  This  is  the  same  sentence 
imposed  by  Justice  Wright  in  the  original 
proceeding',  which  was  remanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gompers  and  Fi-ank  Morrison,  president 
and  secretary  respectively  of  the  federa¬ 
tion,  were  recently  sentenced  in  the  case. 
Mr.  Gompers  got  12  months  and  Morrison 
six  months.  All  three  have  floted  appeals. 

PARCELS  POST.— A  parcels  post  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  zone  plan  originated  by 
Senator  Bourne,  more  regular  hours  for 
postal  employes  and  a  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  proposed  improvement  of 
highways  in  conjunction  with  the  carrying 
of  the  mails  are  provided  in  the  post 
office  appropriation  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  July  23.  Shortly  after  Senator 
Bourne  had  reported  the  bill  Senator 
Gardner,  of  Maine,  launched  into  an  attack 
on  the  parcels  post  plan,  characterizing  it 
as  a  “mockery”  calculated  to  benefit  the 
railroads.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of 
the  House  plan  for  a  flat  rate  on  parcels 
and  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of 
the  express  companies,  either  by  purchase 
or  condemnation.  The  Senate  committee 
struck  out  the  House  provision  permitting 
postal  employes  to  organize  into  unions, 
but  agreed  to  the  provision  allowing  them 
a  hearing  before  dismissal.  The  measure 
also  stipulates  that  postal  clerks  and  car¬ 
riers  shall  not  be  required  to  work  more 
than  eight  hours,  which  must  fall  within  a 
period  of  10  consecutive  hours.  The  total 
appropriations  proposed  by  the  bill  are 
above  those  of  the  House  measure,  which 
carried  approximately  $260,000,000.  One 
of  the  principal  increases  is  in  the  pay  of 
railroads  for  transporting  mails,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  adding  more  than  $2,500,- 
000.  The  parcels  post  section  is  radically 
different  from  that  incorporated  in  the 
House  bill,  which  provided  a  flat  rate  of 
postage  for  all  distances.  The  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  is  that  of  the  Bourne  bill,  slightly 
modified.  Senator  Bourne  recommended 
that  third  and  fourth  class  mail  matter  be 
combined  for  the  parcels  post  service,  but 
the  bill  makes  the  parcels  post  apply  only 
to  fourth-class  matter.  The  House  bill  also 
provided  for  the  abolishment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  carrying  second-class  mail 
by  fast  freight,  under  what  is  known  as 
the  “blue  tag”  system.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  all  second-class  mail  would  be  put  back 
into  regular  mail  cars  after  August  31. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  received  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  official  notification  from 
the  Imperial  Embassy  of  Russia  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  that  under  the  patronage  of 
his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  an 
International  Exposition  of  Horticulture 
will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
Spring  of  the  year  1913.  The  organization 
of  the  exposition  in  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  undey  the  direction  of 
A.  de  Jaczewski,  vice-president  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Society  of  Horticulture  of  Russia, 
president ;  and  M.  Tv.  Borowski,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  society,  secretary.  Requests 
for  registration  should  be  addressed  to  the 
executive  committee,  care  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Imperial  Society  of  Horticulture  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Quai  de  la  Four,  32,  St.  Petersburg,  Rus¬ 
sia,  on  or  before  February  1,  1913,  by  Rus¬ 
sian  exhibitors,  and  not  later  than  January 
1,  1913.  by  foreign  exhibitors. 

The  first'  sample  of  the  new  wheat  crop 
in  the  Northwest  was  received  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  July  22.  The  wheat  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  was  graded  No.  1  North¬ 
ern  by  the  grain  experts  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Nearly  10,000  new  grain 
cars  are  being  built  by  the  roads  having 
headquarters  and  large  terminals  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  The  cars  are  being  rushed  to 
the  grain  producing  points  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  dearth  of  rolling  stock 
when  the  grain  begins  to  move.  All  roads 
are  preparing  for  a  heavy  business.  Not 


only  are  the  railroads  getting  box  cars 
ready,  but  there  is  an  average  of  about  25 
new  engines  for  for  every  road. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers  will  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  No¬ 
vember  11  to  13.  1912.  At  the  same  place 
and  beginning  November  13  will  be  held 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CRANBERRIES. 

Cranberry  growers  who  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  business  report  that  notwith¬ 
standing  many  bogs  were  partly  damaged 
by  frost  early  in  June,  still  if  conditions 
remain  favorable  from  now  till  mid-Septem¬ 
ber,  there  will  be  perhaps  the  heaviest 
crop  ever  harvested.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this,  and  the  first  and  most  important 
reason  is  the  large  increase  in  cranberry 
acreage  in  the  past  few  years.  The  second 
reason  is  that  many  old  bogs,  so  long 
neglected  as  to  be  practically  out  of  bear¬ 
ing,  have  been  put  in  shape  and  are  this 
year  ready  to  bear  a  good  crop  if  condi¬ 
tions  continue  favorable.  This  growth  in 
acreage  is  not  confined  to  New  Jersey.  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Western  States  have  now  a 
larger  amount  of  cranberry  bog  under  cul¬ 
tivation  than  ever  before.  A  well  informed 
grower  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
land  under  cultivation  in  New  Jersey  was 
now  probably  twice  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.  The  same  thing  on  almost  as  large  a 
scale  holds  good  in  Massachusetts  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Many  old  bogs  have  changed  hands. 
These  run-down  bogs  have  been  ditched, 
new  gates  and  damns  placed  where  needed, 
the  vines  sprayed,  bushes  and  briers  taken 
out.  and  the  bogs  are  now  bearing  well. 

The  frost  did  not  do  as  much  damage  as 
was  at  first  feared  to  the  Jersey  berries. 
Present  indications  are  for  a  bigger  crop 
for  New  Jersey,  the  West  and  Cape  Cod 
than*last  year.  Cape  Cod  was  hit  some  by 
the  frosts,  or  a  crop  double  last  year's 
might  have  been  looked  for.  As  it  is,  that 
yield  will  be  much  heavier  than  last  year. 
The  frosts  in  New  Jersey  made  a  semi¬ 
circular  sweep,  mostly  on  the  western  or 
inland  edge  of  the  pine  belt,  hitting  Farm- 
ingdale,  New  Egypt.  New  Lisbon.  Pember¬ 
ton.  Medford  and  on  down  to  May's  Land¬ 
ing.  The  seaboard  section  generally  es¬ 
caped. 

The  methods  of  marketing  cranberries 
have  altogether  changed  since  the  cran¬ 
berry  exchanges  wore  formed.  It  used  to 
be  a  hit-or-miss  matter  with  all.  grower, 
jobber  and  retailer.  Now  it  is  planned  out 
in  advance.  All  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
after  the  crop  of  one  year  Is  gone,  the  sell¬ 
ing  force  of  the  sales  company  is  engaged 
in  mapping  out  the  next  Winter’s  campaign 
and  in  traveling  over  the  country  making 
arrangements  to  place  the  next  year’s  crop. 
In  this  way  the  market  for  cranberries  is 
increased,  the  salesmen  placing  orders  for 
berries  in  localities  where  the  fruit  was 
heretofore  almost  unknown  and  seldom 
sold.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  be  able  to  handle 
a  crop  twice  the  size  of  any  yet  produced, 
for  it  is  the  belief  that  the  acreage  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  that  under  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  methods  of  cultivation  the 
yield  of  the  older  bogs  will  increase.  To 
show  how  important  the  growers  consider 
the  work  of  selling  their  crops,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  exchange  pays 
its  manager  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year  and 
an  assistant  manager  half  that  sum  and 
maintains  an  office  in  New  York  City  all 
tiie  year  round.  New  Jersey  cranberry  men 
predict  that  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  the  next  decade  will  see  an  in¬ 
crease  as  great  proportionately  as  the  last. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  exchange  or 
sales  agency  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
grower  is  that  it  collects  and  collates  for 
him  all  the  possible  advance  information  as 
to  the  size  of  the  crop,  so  that  he  is  able 
to  form  a  better  idea  as  to  the  price  he 
will  be  able  to  get  and  also  as  to  when  it 
is  best  to  sell.  Not  only  the  cranberry  crop 
is  considered  in  getting  this  information 
but  also  the  yield  of  other  fruits  that  com¬ 
pete  with  the  cranberry.  It  might  for  in¬ 
stance  on  first  thought  be  considered  a  far 
cry  from  the  cranberry  bogs  of  Cape  Cod 
and  South  Jersey  to  tiie  prune  orchards  of 
California,  but  a  moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that  a  big  crop  of  cranberries 
will  lower  the  price  of  prunes,  and  vice 
versa,  for  both  fruits  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  of  making  table  sauce.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  apple  yield.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
apples  on  the  market  fixed  the  price  of  a 
crate  of  cranberries,  so  closely  was  the  sale 
of  the  two  big  sauce  making  fruits  inter¬ 
related.  This  is  no  longer  true,  because  of 
the  ‘changes  in  the  relative  productions  of 
the  two  fruits,  the  tendency  of  the  apple 
grower  to  go  in  for  fancy  Winter  fruit  in¬ 
stead  of  Fall  or  sauce-making  fruit,  and 
the  introduction  of  other  home-grown  fruits, 
like  the  prune,  that  is  used  for  table  sauce. 

But  the  crop  statistics  of  prunes,  apples 
and  all  such  rivals  of  the  cranberry  are 
secured  and  prepared  for  the  grower  by  his 
selling  exchange  now.  The  result  is  that 
the  crop  of  berries  is  put  on  the  market  in 
a  much  more  intelligent  way.  There  is 
loss  _  likelihood  of  flooding  a  market  and 
getting  no  price  at  all  because  of  the  slump, 
and  also  less  likelihood  of  getting  enormous 
prices  for  a  few  berries.  Instead  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  all  the  time  toward  a  steadier  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  more  uniform  price.  d.  t.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  crop  information  : 
For  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Sla¬ 
vonia),  the  production  of  wheat  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  187,264.000  bushels ;  rye  59.900,- 
000  bushels ;  barley  70.399,000  bushels. 
For  Hungary  (not  including  Croatia  and 
Slavonia),  oats  80,615,000  bushels.  For 
Italy,  production  of  wheat,  174.533.000 
bushels,  oats  31.693,000  bushels.  For  Bel¬ 
gium,  production  of  oats,  44,005.000  bush¬ 
els.  For  Lower  Egypt,  the  condition  of 
cotton  is  estimated  to  he  116  per  cent  of 
an  average  condition  and  for  Upper  Egypt, 
118. 


Plenty  of  wet  here  now  and  things  begin 
to  look  green  again.  Fall  apples  a  good 
crop;  Winter  apples  a  fair,  but  not  large 
one.  Pears  and  peaches  light  crop :  cherry 
crop  was  good.  Plums  will  be  very  light 
here;  blackberries  and  grapes  fully  up  to 
the  average.  The  prospect  is  that  farmers 
about  here  will  have  a  more  prosperous 
year  than  in  1911.  h.  o.  m. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TOE  LAST  HOUR. 

If  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow, 
That  the  next  sun 

Which  sinks  should  bear  me  past  all  fear 
and  sorrow 
For  any  one, 

All  the  fight  fought,  all  the  short  journey 
through, 

What  should  I  do? 


I  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or 
falter, 

But  just  go  on, 

Doing  my  work,  f!or  change  nor  seek  to  alter 

Aught  that  is  gone ; 

But  rise  and  move  and  love  and  smile  and 
pray 

For  one  more  day. 

And,  lying  down  at  night  for  a  last  sleeping, 

Say  in  that  Ear 

Which  harkens  ever :  “Lord,  within  Thv 
keeping 

How  should  I  fear? 

And  when  to-morrow  brings  Thee  nearer 
still, 

Do  Thou  Thy  will.” 

1  might  not  sleep  for  awe ;  but  peaceful, 
tender, 

My  soul  would  lie 

All  the  night  long ;  and  when  the  morning 
splendor 

Flushed  o’er  the  sky, 

I  think  that  1  could  smile — could  calmly 
say, 

“It  is  His  day.” 

But  if  a  wondrous  hand  from  the  blue 
yonder 

Held  out  a  scroll, 

On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with 
wonder 

Beheld  unroll 

To  a  long  century’s  end  its  mystic  clew, 

What  should  I  do? 


What  could  I  do,  O  blessed  Guide  and 
Master, 

Other  than  this : 

Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  faster, 
Nor  fear  to  miss 

The  road,  although  so  very  long  it  be, 
Which  led  by  Thee? 

Step  after  step,  feeling  Thee  close  beside 
me, 

Although  unseen, 

Through  thorns,  through  flowers,  whether 
the  tempest  hide  Thee 
Or  heaven  serene, 

Assured  Thy  faithfulness  can  not  betray, 
Thy  love  decay. 

I  may  not  know,  my  God ;  no  hand  re- 
vealetli 

Thy  counsels  wise ; 

Along  the  path  a  deepening  shadow  stealeth, 
No  voice  replies 

To  all  my  questioning  thought,  the  time  tq 
tell, 

And  it  Is  well. 


Let  me  keep  on,  abiding  and  unfearing 
Thy  will  always, 

Through  a  long  century’s  ripening  fruition 
Or  a  short  day’s ; 

Thou  caust  not  come  too  soon  ;  and  I  can 


wait 

If  Thou  come  late. 


— Susan  Coolidge. 


♦ 


A  good  rule  for  pie  crust  is  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  pastry  flour,  one  cup  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  and  one-half  cup  of  very  cold 
water.  Chop  the  shortening  into  the 
flour  with  a  knife.  Any  pie  crust  is  im¬ 
proved  by  keeping  in  the  icebox  for  a 
day  before  using;  this  renders  it  much 
shorter.  For  a  meat  pie  we  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  to  this  crust. 
Crisp  short  pie  crust  rolled  thin  and  cut 
into  fancy  shapes  with  a  cookie  cutter, 
then  baked,  may  have  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  put  on  each  piece  with 
a  preserved  cherry  or  strawberry  in  the 
middle;  this  makes  a  very  attractive 
dessert  and  is  not  much  trouble. 


* 

Tapioca  custard  is  a  very  delicate 
dessert.  Wash  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  and  simmer  it  gently  in  a  pint 
of  milk  until  it  is  quite  soft,  stirring  it 
frequently  to  keep  it  from  getting  into 
lumps.  Add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  when  these  are  thoroughly 
mixed  draw  the  saucepan  to  one  side  of 
the  stove  that  the  preparation  may  cool 
a  little.  Beat  four  fresh  eggs  in  a  bowl, 
mix  gradually  with  them  part  of  the 
tapioca,  then  pour  them  into  the  remain¬ 
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der  in  the  saucepan  and  stir  all  over 
the  fire  until  the  custard  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling.  Turn  it  out,  flavor  with 
vanilla,  almond  or  any  other  flavoring, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  in  a  glass 
dish.  Just  before  serving  crush  one 
ounce  of  macaroons  to  powder  and 
sprinkle  them  over  the  surface,  or,  if 
preferred  sift  a  little  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon  over  the  top.  It  will  take  about 
two  hours  to  simmer  the  tapioca. 

* 

The  postal  authorities  at  Washington 
have  issued  instructions  to  the  postmas¬ 
ters  of  all  large  cities  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  young  women  from 
obtaining  mail  at  the  general  delivery 
window  of  the  post  offices  in  their  home 
cities.  Hereafter  persons  applying  for 
general  delivery  mail  will  be  asked  for 
their  home  address,  and  if  it  is  the  same 
city  they  will  be  asked  their  reasons  for 
not  receiving  their  mail  at  home.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  frequent  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  general  delivery  window 
serves  as  a  medium  for  clandestine 
correspondence,  and  is  otherwise  de¬ 
based  by  vicious  uses.  Many  girls, 
otherwise  innocent  and  clean-minded, 
take  their  first  step  on  the  downward 
road  through  this  medium.  It  is  sad 
that  a  government  mandate  should  be 
needed  to  restrain  a  levity  and  lack  of 
propriety  that  can  only  arise  from  de¬ 
fects  of  character  and  training  whose 
real  origin  lies  within  the  home  itself. 

* 

Recipes  for  canning  and  preserving 
given  by  modern  scientific  cooks  include 
the  use  of  a  syrup  gauge,  to  see  that  the 
syrup  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  den¬ 
sity.  The  following  proportions  will 
give  degrees  of  density  without  the  use 
of  the  gaug£.  In  each  case  the  syrup 
should  boil  for  one  minute: 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  one  gill  of 
water  equals  syrup  of  40  degrees  dens¬ 
ity. 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of 
water  equals  syrup  of  32  degrees  dens¬ 
ity. 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  three  gills  of 
water  equals  syrup  of  28  degrees  dens¬ 
ity. 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of 
water  equals  syrup  of  24  degrees  dens¬ 
ity. 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  water  equals  syrup  of  17  degrees 
density. 

One  pint  of  sugar  and  two  pints  of 
water  equals  syrup  of  14  degrees  dens¬ 
ity- 

* 

An  account  comes  from  London  of  a 
woman  fruit  grower  whose  orchards  are 
in  British  East  Africa,  about  30  miles 
from  the  Uganda  railway.  She  has 
about  100  acres  and  it  is  all  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  farm  has  been  laid  out 
for  more  than  25  years,  but  it  is  only 
recently  under  her  management  that  it 
has  been  made  a  paying  proposition.  It 
is  at  present  the  only  actual  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  farm  in  the  colony,  although  others 
are  under  cultivation.  It  contains  7,000 
apple  trees,  besides  oranges,  lemons, 
pineapples,  tangerines,  peaches,  plums, 
figs,  apricots,  green  gages,  guavas, 
quinces,  pomegranates  and  vines.  She 
has  on  it  50  ostriches,  30  head  of  cattle, 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  a  poultry 
farm.  The  main  crop  so  far,  however, 
comes  from  the  apple  trees.  It  pays 
best  at  present  to  push  this  crop  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  easily  packed  and 
shipped  to  Uganda,  German  East  Af¬ 
rica,  Zanzibar,  Aden  and  other  parts. 

‘‘The  apple  crop  is  truly  remarkable,” 
said  Mrs.  Langridge.  “We  start  pick¬ 
ing  apples  in  December  and  continue 
without  break  until  August.  In  August 
I  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves  and 
whitewash  the  bark  all  the  way  up  in 
order  to  give  the  trees  a  forced  rest. 
The  trees  are  blossoming,  fruiting  and 


ripening  all  at  the  same  time.  You  can 
see  the  bud,  blossom,  small  and  large 
fruit  on  the  tree  at  one  and  the  same 
period.  The  singular  evenness  of  cli¬ 
mate  accounts  for  this  remarkable  fer¬ 
tility.  The  sun  rises  at  6  A.  M.  and  sets 
at  6  P.  M.,  with  unswerving  regularity, 
and  every  night  a  cool  mist  comes  down 
on  the  hills  so  that  every  morning 
everything  is  thoroughly  moistened. 
There  are  two  rainy  seasons — in  No¬ 
vember  and  March — but  the  elements 
are  very  obliging  and  the  rain  descends 
only  at  night  time.” 

Mrs.  Langridge  says  that  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  as  regards  labor.  The 
natives  work  very  well  and  are  very 
quiet  and  teachable.  Only  male  help, 
however,  is  possible,  as  the  female  na¬ 
tives  work  only  in  their  own  allotments. 

Dressing  the  Neck. 

Dressing  the  neck  for  kitchen  work  is 
something  of  a  question  to  the  middle- 
aged  woman,  especially  so  if  she  is  thin 
in  flesh,  and  Dutch  neck  or  even  turn¬ 
over  collar  bands  are  not  becoming. 
While  all  the  women  look  well  in  a  me¬ 
dium  high  collar-band  with  a  ruching, 
yet  ruchings  are  far  from  constituting 
quickly  placed  and  inexpensive  neck 
dressing.  The  curved  or  straight  linen 
collar  is  always  neat,  but  there  is  the 
additional  bulk  about  the  neck,  and  in 
hot  weather  many  housewives  go  about 
in  a  collarless  condition  rather  than 
wear  a  thick  “put-on”  collar.  Collars 
of  lace  or  thin  material  will  not  stand 
everyday  wear  even  if  they  cost  but 
little  and  are  homemade. 

One  woman  who  has  been  troubled 
over  the  matter  of  morning  neck-dress¬ 
ing,  makes  all  of  her  waists  with  a 
collar  somewhat  less  than  two  inches  in 
height,  about  one  and  three-fourths 
inches,  and  then  applies  at  the  upper 
edge  a  piece  of  white  finishing  braid, 
using  the  running  stitch  (by  hand)  on 
both  the  edges.  A  wash-dress  waist  col¬ 
lar  thus  finished,  worn  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon,  or  a  good  strong  breastpin,  is  a 
neat  and  quick  method  of  dressing  the 
neck,  and  the  cost  too  small  for  consid¬ 
eration,  as  the  braid  comes  in  bunches 
of  from  four  to  six  yards  for  10  cents 
and  less.  Finishing  braid  comes  wound 
on  a  small  piece  of  box-board  with  a 
paper  binder.  Remove  the  binder  and 
drop  the  bunch  into  hot  water;  when 
cooled  hang  on  a  peg  of  some  nature 
until  dry,  when  it  will  be  well  shrunken 
and  in  good  condition  for  general  use, 
especially  for  dressing  the  neck. 

v  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Two  Good  Preserves. 

Strawberries  and  Sour  Cherries. — 
One  pint  of  sour  cherries,  pitted,  two 
pints  of  strawberries,  three  pints  of 
sugar,  one  orange.  The  thin  yellow  rind 
of  orange  is  chipped  very  fine,  and  the 
juice  of  orange  used  also.  Mix  sugar 
through  fruit,  let  stand  one  hour,  then 
add  the  orange  and  cook  20  minutes. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses  and  seal. 

Strawberries  and  Pineapple. — One 
quart  of  pineapple,  two  quarts  straw¬ 
berries,  three  quarts  of  sugar.  Cook  20 
minutes;  add  no  water  as  the  fruit  juice 
is  plenty  of  liquid.  Prepare  the  pine¬ 
apple  in  very  small  pieces  and  mix 
sugar  through;  let  stand  two  hours,  then 
cook.  m.  v.  b. 


It  is  Sanitary, 

It  is  all  Glass! 

There  are  four  good  things  about  this 
fruit  jar — the  easy  seal,  the  glass  cap, 
the  green  tint  and  the  big  mouth.  It 
takes  most  fruit  whole. 

It  is  all  glass — that’s  another  good  thing. 
The  “tin  age”  is  past.  No  tin  about 
this  jar — no  metal.  Even  the  cap  is 
glass — no  twisting — nothing  to  taint  the 
fruit.  This  season  try 

E-Z  SEAL  JARS 

You  can  preserve  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
as  wellasfruit,and  be  sure  they  will  “keep" 
in  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  Get  our  Free  Book. 
This  jar  is  the  housewife’s  joy — easy  to 
fill,  easy  to  close,  easy  to  open  and  easy 
to  clean.  It  is  air-proof  and  light-proof 
— the  jar  that  is  sanitary. 

Free  Jar — 

Free  Book 

Cut  out  this  cou¬ 
pon,  take  it  to  your 
grocer  —  he  will 
give  you  one  E-Z 
Seal  Jar  —  FREE. 

Be  sure  and  write 
for  FREE  Book  of 
Recipes  —  it  tells 
many  things  you 
should  know.  Get 
the  jar  from  the 
grocer.  Get  the 
Book  from  us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1-Qt.  E-Z  Seal  Jar  A Z 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note— In  order  to  secure  free  Jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer  before  Sept.  1st, 
1912,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 

•  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  Is  to  certify.  That  I  have  this  day  received  one 
“Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  Is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 


Name- 


Address -  ■  ■  - 

TO  THE  DEALER:— Present  this  to  Jobber  from 
whom  you  recieved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER’S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  1 
gave  away  one  "Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 


Dealer’s  Name- 
Address—-. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  any thine. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
8old  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  |L 

HAROLD  SOM.ER8,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  2f.  Y. 


Flies/  Flies!  Flies! 


Get  rid  of  them  and  help  make  your  home  and 
premises  sanitary  by  the  liberal  use  of  Tanglefoot 
Fly  Paper,  There  is  fully  one-third  more 
compound  per  sheet  on  Tanglefoot  than  on  any  other  fly  paper ; 
hence  it  lasts  longest,  catches  the  most  flies  and  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fly  paper.  If  you  ask  for  “fly  paper”  or  “sticky  fly  paper” 
you  may  get  a  cheap  imitation  that  will  soon  dry  up  or  glaze  over. 
Ask  for  Tanglefoot. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

TREE  TANGLEFOOT,  put  up  in  1,  3,  10  and  20  lb.  cans, 

Will  protect  your  trees  from  all  climbing  insects. 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  patterns  for 
misses  and  small  women.  7337,  mannish 
shirt  waist  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years,  with  turned-over 
collar  and  turned-over  or  straight  cuffs. 


1^4  yard  36  for  16  year  size.  7287, 
fancy  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years,  with  or 
without  lining  with  under  sleeves,  with 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  Two  yards 
of  material  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  yoke  and  under- 
sleeves,  Y\  yard  of  lace  for  the  sleeve 
frills,  yard  of  silk  for  piping,  for  16 
year  size.  7308,  semi-princess  dress  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  straight  skirt,  with  or  with¬ 
out  lining  that  can  be  made  with  high 
or  low  neck,  with  or  without  under¬ 
sleeves.  3Y  yards  36  with  1)4  yard  44 
inches  wide  for  frill  and  5)4  yards  of 
rose-bud  banding,  Y%  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  yoke  and  under-sleeves,  for  16 
year  size.  7494,  five-gored  skirt,  22  to 
32  waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist 
line.  3 ?4  yards  36  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap,  4)4  yards  27  when  mate¬ 
rial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7321,  two-piece  skirt  for 


misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years,  with  or  without  pointed  exten¬ 
sions  on  front  portion.  2)4  yards  36  for 
16  year  size.  Price  of  each  pattern  10 
cents. 

The  group  of  patterns  for  boys  shows 
7485,  boy’s  blouse,  4  to  12  years,  with 
high  or  round  collar,  rolled  over  or 
straight  cuffs,  with  or  without  yoke  on 
back.  Two  yards  36  for  10  year  size. 
6918.  boy’s  Russian  blouse,  6  to  12  years. 
Two  yards  36  for  10  year  size.  7472, 
boy’s  suit,  2  to  8  years,  3^4  yards  36,  )4 
yard  27  for  collar,  for  6  year  size.  7390, 
boy’s  suit,  6  to  12  years,  with  neck-band 
or  collar.  3}i  yards  36  for  8  year  size. 
7400.  boy’s  suit,  2  to  6  years.  2)4  yards 
36  for  4  year  size.  Price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  10  cents. 


THE  RURAL,  NRW-VORKER 


More  About  Removing  Wall  Paper. 

Seeing  an  anxious  inquiry  for  an 
easier  way  of  taking  off  paper  from 
walls  preparatory  to  repapering,  I  would 
like  to  tell  of  a  discovery  of  mine  nine 
or  10  years  ago.  I  was  helping  at  the 
scraping,  etc.,  with  knife,  trowel  and 
“anything  that  would  help.”  I  thought 
of  wetting  the  paper  and  tried  a  wet 
cloth ;  that  helped.  Then  I  took  my 
compressed  air  sprayer  and  sprayed  the 
ceiling  and  side  walls  thoroughly,  going 
over  it  the  second  time.  Then  tried  to 
take  off  the  paper  when  I  found  it 
would  fairly  “drop  off”  in  great  flakes. 
In  half  an  hour  the  whole  room  was 
“peeled"  ready  for  repapering.  Try  it 
with  any  of  the  bucket,  or  small  spray¬ 
ers.  You  will  find  the  job  so  easy  you 
will  laugh  at  your  dread  of  it.  I  feel 
like  apologizing  for  not  sending  the 
above  years  ago ;  I  get  so  much  help 
from  others  in  Tile  R.  N.-Y. 

h.  T.  A. 


Pineapple  and  Strawberry  Recipes. 

Will  the  Connecticut  reader  who  in¬ 
quired  for  a  rule  for  preserving  straw¬ 
berries  and  pineapple  together  try  the 
following  jam?  One  pint  of  pineapple 
chopped  fine,  one  pint  of  strawberries, 
one  pint  of  sugar.  Add  about  one  cup 
of  water  to  the  sugar,  let  it  boil  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  the  pineapple  and 
cook  until  tender,  then  add  the  straw¬ 
berries.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring  often 
to  prevent  burning.  Do  not  prepare 
more  than  a  quart  at  a  time.  This  is 
very  nice.  j.  m.  e. 

The  recipe  for  pineapple  and  straw¬ 
berry  conserve  is  as  follows :  The  pro¬ 
portions  are  three  pounds  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  two  pounds  of  pineapple  and  one 
pound  of  sugar.  Increase  quantity  as 
desired,  and  cook  to  consistency  of  jam. 
In  my  own  household  an  equal  quantity 
of  strawberry  and  pineapple  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  H.  d.  s. 


Recipes  for  Pork  Wanted. 

I  am  raising  pigs  this  year  and  I  want 
to  be  ready  to  use  the  different  parts 
to  advantage.  Will  you  ask  your  read¬ 
ers  to  send  in  their  rules  for  using  the 
head,  feet,  etc.  ?  I  had  great  success 1 
with  sausage  last  year.  My  rule  is  so 
much  more  simple  than  any  I  have  seen 
that  I  will  give  it. 

Sausage  Meat. — To  each  pound  of 
pork  after  it  is  chopped  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  one  half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful 
of  paprika,  or  if  black  pepper  is  pre¬ 
ferred  use  that  in  place  of  the  paprika. 
The  paprika  is  much  more  wholesome. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  fill  cloth  bags.  I 
have  the  filled  bags  dipped  in  lard  and 
hung  in  the  ice  house  and  the  sausage 
kept  for  months.  The  bags  that  were 
not  dipped  let  the  sausage  dry  out  badly. 
Of  course  every  farm  has  sage  grow¬ 
ing.  To  powder,  dry  it  and  then  put  it 
through  the  meat  chopper  and  sift. 

A.  L.  H. 


Greens  for  Winter. 

It  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  learn  that 
endive,  which  may  be  grown  easily  in 
any  vegetable  garden,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  dandelion  greens 
when  in  its  fresh  state,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  Winter  and  early  Spring  use 
by  packing  in  salt  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  by  L.  A.  M„  page  709,  for  dande¬ 
lions.  The  writer  while  visiting  in  the 
State  of  Maine  in  March,  1911,  enjoyed 
a  dish  of  these  greens,  and  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  was  not  fresh  dandelions. 
The  following  June  I  sowed  a  long  row 
of  endive  in  my  garden,  which  made 
rank  growth,  and  we  had  fresh  dande¬ 
lion  (?)  greens  all  the  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  I  packed  in  salt  in  a  mixed 
pickle  barrel,  which  I  got  from  my 
grocer,  enough  to  last  till  late  Spring. 

The  endive  for  this  purpose  is  not 
blanched  as  for  salads,  and  the  plants 
are  not  dug  up  but  the  leaves  are  cut 
and  a  new  crop  of  leaves  promptly  ap¬ 
pears.  I  shall  make  it  a  practice  every 
year  hereafter  to  grow  a  long  row  of 
endive  in  my  garden  and  to  have  a  half¬ 
barrel  of  near-dandelion  greens  in  the 
cellar  each  Winter. 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Remedy  for  Ivy  Poison. — Let  the  vic¬ 
tim  immerse  the  afflicted  part  in  strong 
brine  of  salt  and  water,  as  hot  as  can 
be  borne,  before  going  farther  for  more 
expensive  and  less  agreeable  remedies. 
This  usually  relieves  at  once,  but  may 
need  repeating  a  few  times.  A  compress 
can  be  held  against  face  if  that  is 
seat  of  the  poisoning.  h.  t.  a. 


Root  Beer. 

On  page  728  you  ask  for  a  root  beer 
recipe,  and  I  give  you  below  a  good  one : 
Pour  boiling  water  on  sassafras  2)4 
ounces;  wild  cherry  bark,  1)4  ounce; 
allspice,  2)4  ounces;  wintergreen  bark, 
2)4  ounces;  hops,  one-half  ounce;  cor¬ 
iander  seed,  one-half  ounce;  molasses, 
two  gallons.  Let  the  mixture  stand  one 
day.  Strain  and  add  yeast,  one  pint; 
water  enough  to  make  15  gallons.  May 
be  bottled  the  following  day.  s.  h.  l. 

The  following  recipe  was  used  by  me 
for  years,  and  cannot  be  beaten:  To 
five  gallons  of  boiling  water  add  1)4 
gallon  of  molasses.  Allow  it  to  stand 
for  three  hours,  then  add  one-fourth 
pound  each  of  bruised  sassafras  bark, 
wintergreen  bark  and  sarsaparilla  root, 
also  one-half  pint  of  fresh  yeast,  and 
water  enough  to  make  15  to  17  gallons. 
After  this  has  fermented  for  12  hours 
it  can  be  drawn  off  and  bottled.  H.  H. 

We  have  used  this  recipe  several  years, 
and  found  it  very  good :  it  is  from  “Dr. 
Chase’s  Receipt  Hook.”  “For  each  gallon 
of  water  used  take  hops,  burdock,  yellow 
dock,  sarsaparilla,  dandelion  and  spike¬ 
nard  roots  bruised,  of  each  one-half  ounce. 
Boil  about  20  minutes  and  strain  while 
hot.  Add  eight  or  10  drops  of  oil  of  spruce 
and  sassafras  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 
When  cool  enough  not  to  scald  your  hand, 
put  in  two  or  three  tablespoons  of  yeast, 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  molasses  or  one-half 
pound  white  sugar.  Keep  these  proportions 
for  as  many  gallons  as  you  wish  to  make. 
It  is  best  to  get  the  dry  roots  or  dig  them 
and  let  them  dry.  You  can  add  any  other 
root  known  to  possess  medicinal  properties 
desired.  After  all  is  mixed  let  it  stand  in 
a  jar  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  it,  to  work, 
about  two  hours,  then  bottle  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.”  As  I  have  some  very  good 
receipts  taken  from  this  department,  am 
glad  to  he  able  to  help  someone  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  above.  When  unable  to  obtain  all 
the  roots  I  sometimes  add  some  of  the  l’oot 
beer  extracts,  which  improves  the  beer. 

M.  p. 

TTere  is  an  old  Vermont  recipe :  Yellow 
birch  twigs,  about  one-half  inch  at  the 
large  end,  remove  leaves  and  cut  in  six- 
inch  lengths.  Same  of  spruce,  about  six 
quarts  of  each,  one  pound  yellow  dock 
root,  one  pound  burdock  root,  half  pound 
sarsaparilla  root,  half  pound  pressed  hops. 
Boil  three  hours,  strain  and  add  one  quart 
potato  yeast  and  put  in  five-gallon  keg. 
Fill  with  water,  let  stand  10  days  with 
bung  open  to  work  out  sediment. 

c.  F.  B. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  191Sbicy- 
X-  cle.  Write  for  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  Cf/l 

1913  Models  ro  *P ^ # 

with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

,1911  &  1912  Models  O'  ~T  fffO 
all  of  best  makes....  V?  #  *0  ip  §  ^ 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheel* 

All  makes  and  models,  etO 

good  as  new .  FO 

ireat  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Shift  on  Approval -Without  a 
cent  deposit,  fay  tile  freight,  and  allow 

Jio  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

.  'TIRES,  coaster  brake  roar  wheels,  lamps, 

J  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
*hal/  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  F80  CHICAGO 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home,  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  Ifyou  livo 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
yourRtock — saves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 
P.  O.  i5ox  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 


■when  and 


rwhere  you  want  it.  Low  jj 
cost.  The  FOSTER  High  • 
Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed,  rfte] 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Costs  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  00., 


Ill  Trinity  Building, 


WITI  I  drilling 

ff  July Lf  MACHINES 

Ovpr  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  weila  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  1th  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
eimplo  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

T1IE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HY-„ 

DRAULIO  PREH8  produces  more  oiderH 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  Wo  aro  manufac-  1 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,, 

(Oldest  and  largont  manufacturers  of  elder  1 
pressed  in  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Boom  119  L,  39  Oortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Ant y  Drudge  gives  good  advice 

Mrs.  Cropps — “Now,  Mame,  there’s  no  use  going  on  that 
way  about  your  white  petticoats.  I  can’t  parboil 
myself  to  pieces  every  Monday  just  because  you  go 
to  parties  and  dirty  your  starched  things.  That’s 
plenty  good  enough  to  wear  on  the  straw  ride.” 
Anty  Drudge — “Why,  Mrs.  Cropps,  your  Mame  wants 
to  look  as  nice  as  other  girls,  and  she  can,  too,  and 
you  won’t  have  to  steam  and  boil  and  slave  to  do  it, 
either.  Just  get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Why,  Mame  could  wash 
her  own  skirts  in  no  time  herself.” 

Perhaps  your  daughter  wouldn’t  want 
to  leave  the  farm,  if  the  work  was  not  so 
hard.  Young  folks  get  tired  the  same  as 
older  people. 

If  you  could  lighten  Monday’s  work, 
wouldn’t  it  make  the  whole  week  easier  ? 

If  you  try  Fels-Naptha  Soap  once, 
you’ll  find  the  secret.  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
means  as  much  to  the  women-folks  on 
the  farm  as  any  new  invention  means  to 
the  men-folks.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  washes 
everything — overalls,  blankets,  the  finest 
white  goods  and  the  softest  flannels — with¬ 
out  hard  rubbing  or  boiling.  Directions  are 
clearly  given  on  the  red  and  green  wrapper . 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOG  NOTES. 

Many  farmers  provide  feed  and  water 
for  their  hogs  in  the  Summer,  and  think 
they  have  done  enough.  They  do  not 
attach  enough  importance  to  shade,  and 
often  they  fail  of  best  results  because 
the  hogs  do  not  have  access  to  shade 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Fig.  349, 
page  827,  shows  a  lot  of  hogs  in  the 
shade  of  an  apple  tree  on  a  hot,  though 
partly  cloudy  day  about  noon.  During 
hot  weather  hogs  eat  best  late  in  the 
evening  and  early  morning,  and  sleep 
under  dense  shade  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
day.  Anything  that  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  live  stock  helps  the  owner  financially. 
If  no  trees  are  at  hand  a  large  open 
shed  is  good,  but  the  floor  should  be 
sprinkled  to  keep  down  dust.  Fig.  .  355 


THE  RI_JR..A.]L,  jstew-yorker 


INDIVIDUAL  HOG  HOUSE.  FIG-  855. 

shows  a  good  individual  hoghouse  that 
gave  excellent  results  during  the  cold 
weather  of  last  Winter  and  Spring. 
Such  houses  are  not  expensive  to  build, 
may  be  moved  easily,  and  can  be  made 
sung  and  warm  when  the  weather  is 
cold.  However  cold  it  may  get  do  not 
make  the  house  airtight,  or  the  occu¬ 
pants  will  smother  to  death  over  night. 
Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


A  HERD  OF  HOLSTEIN  GRADES. 

I  am  always  interested  in  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  other  dairymen,  and  trust 
you  will  think  the  following  records  of 
my  herd  will  be  of  general  interest. 
Seven  years  ago  last  Spring  I  left  an 
office  job  to  try  my  luck  on  a  farm,  and 
purchased  in  partnership  with  my  tenant 
a  good  herd  of  registered  Short-horns. 
Before  the  year  was  gone,  however,  I 
decided  that  milk  production  would  be 
more  to  my  taste,  so  we  disposed  of  our 
herd  and  I  started  in  the  next  year  on 
my  own  hook  with  only  six  grade  cows. 
From  the  very  first  I  kept  an  accurate 
daily  milk  record  of  each  cow,  and  after 
over  six  years’  experience  am  more  than 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  of 
weighing  each  cow’s  milk  every  milk¬ 
ing.  The  first  year  I  set  a  mark  of 
6.000  pounds  per  cow  as  my  aim  for  a 
herd  record,  and  determined  to  keep  no 
cow  that  fell  below  5,000  pounds.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  dairying  I 
had  16  good  cows  (that  being  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  my  barn),  besides  cjuite  a 
bunch  of  young  stock  of  which  I  had 
great  hopes,  for  in  the  Fall  of  my  first 
year  I  had  purchased  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull.  I  next  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  barn  to  38  head,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  have  had  a  tenant  who  owns 
half  the  herd.  This  tenant,  Mr.  Albert 
Bruin,  is  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  buy 
whatever  feed  is  necessary,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  cows  are  always  in  prime 
condition. 

Year  before  last  we  had  worked  the 
average  production  up  so  that  the  23 
head  which  we  had  the  full  year  aver¬ 
aged  8501  pounds,  the  lowest  being  5895 
pounds  and  the  highest  10,657  pounds. 
For  the  year  ending  last  Spring  we 
made  what  we  consider  a  wonderful 
record,  the  average  for  the  34  head 
which  were  here  for  the  full  3’ear  being 
9327  pounds  per  cow,  and  there  was 


only  one  cow  that  gave  less  than  7000 
pounds,  and  one  cow  reached  the  high 
mark  of  12,361  pounds.  To  state  the 
records  more  in  detail,  one  cow  gave 
over  12,000  pounds,  four  others  over 
11,000,  seven  others  over  10,000,  nine 
others  over  9000,  six  others  over  8000, 
six  others  over  7000,  and  one  other  over 
6000.  Until  last  j  ear  we  sold  milk  with¬ 
out  a  butter-fat  test,  so  neglected  to  test 
individual  cows,  but  the  condensery 
records  show  a  very  good  herd  test  for 
last  year,  the  average  being  3.65  per 
cent,  and  running  from  3.4  in  June  to 
3.9  in  December.  Our  milk  deliveries 
to  the  condensery  for  last  year  totaled 
over  330,000  pounds,  and  we  used  about 
4.000  pounds  on  the  farm  besides,  so  tbe 
four  cows  which  did  not  have  a  full 
year's  record  gave  about  17,000  pounds. 

Our  silos  have  a  capacity  of  250  tons, 
and  we  also  give  the  cows  all  the  hay 
they  will  eat  in  Winter  (either  Alfalfa, 
clover,  or  oats  and  peas).  We  also  feed 
whatever  fodder  we  happen  to  have. 
The  bill  for  mill  feeds  in  the  Winter 
amounts  to  seven  or  eight  cents  per  day 
per  cow,  according  to  price  of  feed.  In 
the  Summer  the  cows  have  natural  pas¬ 
ture,  and  the  mill  feed  is  cut  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the  pasture. 
In  the  course  of  building  up  the  herd 
we  have  bought  quite  a  number  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  records  show  there  have 
been  60  different  cows  on  the  place 
during  the  six  years.  The  22  which  are 
gone  are  accounted  for  as  follows:  hive 
died  (two  lightning,  one  milk  fever), 
eight  sold  for  beef  (four  spoiled  udders, 
two  sterile,  two  poor  producers),  nine 
sold  for  dairy  (four  because  of  high 
price  offered,  five  rather  poor  produc¬ 
ers).  We  still  have  the  old  bull  (now 
over  seven  years  old),  as  his  heifers 
have  all  been  good.  We  also  have  an¬ 
other  bull,  Royalton  Canary  Prince 
63821,  whose  dam  recently  tested  34.60 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  A.  R.  O. 
We  have  several  registered  females  on 
another  farm.  We  would  like  very 
much  to  know  whether  anyone  else  has 
as  large  a  herd  of  grades  as  this  which 
can  show  as  good  an  average  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  R.  P.  CLEMENT. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

Hog  Cholera  and  Immune  Animals. 

The  practice  of  immunizing  hogs  against 
cholera  is  successfully  practiced  by  a  great 
many  breeders,  and  if  it  is  properly  done 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness,  and 
value.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of 
treatment;  one  being  the  serum-alone  treat¬ 
ment.  and  the  other  the  serum-simultaneous 
method.  The  first  mentioned  immunizes  the 
animal  for  an  indefinite  period  varying 
from  three  weeks  in  some  cases  to  three 
months  in  others,  while  the  serum-simul¬ 
taneous  method,  if  carefully  administered, 
makes  the  animals  immune  to  cholera  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime.  The  results  obtained 
thus  far  by  investigators  show  plainly  that 
under  the  serum-alone  treatment  the  farm¬ 
er  is  able  to  immunize  his  own  herd  at 
very  little  expense,  and  this  treatment 
alone  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  animals  treated,  the 
important  point  being  to  administer  the 
serum  before  the  animals. are  sick,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure. 
The  serum  cannot  he  safely  administered 
to  sows  in  pig  without  causing  abortion, 
neither  can  the  serum-simultaneous  method 
be  administered  without  the  same  results 
if  the  sows  are  in  pig. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  using  both  the 
serum  and  the  virus  necessary  for  perma¬ 
nent  immunization  and  treating  all  animals 
in  the  herd  in  this  way,  and  advertising 
cholera-proof  hogs,  I  could  not  answer  de¬ 
finitely,  for  the  practice  has  not  been  in  use 
long  enough  to  establish  its  practicability 
definitely.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  administer  the  virus,  but  with 
full  instructions  any  farmer  could  admin¬ 
ister  the  serum,  and  thus  obtain  tempor¬ 
ary  immunity.  As  to  the  cost  of  such 
treatment  the  price  of  serum  is  being  ma¬ 
terially  reduced,  and  can  now  be  purchased  ] 
for  two  cents  per  cubic  centimeter.  This 
would  make  the  cost  about  75  cents  for  a 
100  pound  pig  for  temporary  immunization 
and  about  double  the  amount  for  the  other 
treatment.  L.  c.  minkler. 

New  Jersey. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE  SPAVIN  REMEDY 

(Trade-Mark  Registered) 


MINERAL 

-'""“JHEAVE 

S,  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse’ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

"--era!  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or’’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


-  will  reduce  inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  linnehes.  Cure  Bolls, 
Poll  Evil,  yuitor.  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  tbe  horse.  12  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  7  E  free. 

ABSOBBINE,  JB., liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol¬ 
len  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion.  Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  deal¬ 
ers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG.P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield, Mass. 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDY 


rfNDAL&l 

ISpAVlNl 

(CURE 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint,  [ 

Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 

Yet  it  is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  in  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  i 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayerof  324  Bronso?- 
Avenue  Ottawa,  °nt.,  writes;  I  would  not  bo 
without  KeDdftlrs  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

Xtis  a  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist’s. 
*1  per  bottle— 6  for  $5. 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse” 
— free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENLALL  CO. 

LEnosburg  Falls,  It.,  U.S.A. 


% 


hurt 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints, 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands  • 
with  the  never- failing 

R 
al 
bi 

£ 


Vliu  me  iigvci’idiuu^ 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  all  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.V. 


rDIIMP’C  IMP  ROVE  D 
GKUmOi  WARRI  HER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 


WALLACE  H-  CRUMB,  Box  Ml,  Fore.tvIUc,  Coni, 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay ir" 

gS  4a-  am  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

-II  ■  M  JB  fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running; 

U}  M  CK  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
”  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 

’  per  hour-  Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1  -2  shown 

30  Days’ Free  Trial  SaK&Sy-gf 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  f*  re©  c&t- 
alog  folder  and  “direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2161  Mara  hall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


I  limn  law  Cured  111  three  weeks  wun 
Lump  Jdw  vuieu  ono  application  of 

Adam's  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 
II.  C.  ADAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


|  YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 

VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
T/J\r  \Tfree.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
*  j  College,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


August  3, 

!  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Logical 
Silo  Filler 

YOU  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  in 
choosing  a  silo  filier.  You  must 
buy  an  outfit  that  will  work  per¬ 
fectly — tor  years.  You  must 
$buy  a  machine  that  has  proven 
its  merits— a  machine  that 
others  have  tried  and  are  us- 
|  ing  with  success.  You  must  be  sure  your 
I  outfit  Is  dependable;  that  It  is  not  the  ex¬ 
plosive  type.  You  must  know  before  yon 
:  buy, that  It  is  of  large  capacity,  simple, 
durable,  strong  and  easy  running.  You 
must  judge  by  performances— not  by 
promises.  The 


OHIO 


line  of  Blower  Silage  Cutters  meets  every 
requirement.  Backed  by^58  years’  manu¬ 


facturing  experience.  Capacity,  8  to  30 
tons  an  hour,  cut  and  elevated  on  half 
inch  cut.  Power  for  driving, cuttlngand 
elevating  furnished  direct  from  main 
shaft.  Famous  “bull  dog  j*rlp”  feed  roll¬ 
ers.  Requires  less  power,  ton  for  ton,  than 
i  any  other.  Simplicity— only  six  gears 
1  and  one  belt  pulley.  Knives  can’t 
spring— bearings  at  EACH  END  to  resist 
cutting  pressure.  “Ohio”  cuts  every¬ 
thing— alfalfa.  field  peas,  soy  beans, 
sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  milo  maize,  corn, 
etc.  Write  today  for  the  “Ohio”  Silage 
^  cutter  catalog,  and  our  special  66-page 
book  “The  Evidence.” 

THE  SILVER 
MFG.  CO. 

SALEM,  OHIO 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  aud 
most  complete  line  of  Silos  on 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
other  firm  manufacturingthese 
goods, has  enabled  us  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 


catalog  ou  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 
BOX  ||  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Pny  when 


Over 

60 

Years 
Experience 
Back  of  it. 


Satisfied 

D  ACC  Machines  are 
IYv/k)u  fully  guaranteed 
You  take  no  risk 


We  want  to  prove  that  our  machines  are  a 
good  investment  before  yon  give  np  your 
money.  We  know  they  are  so  good  that  we  do 
not  foel  it  a  risk  to  make  this  Offer.  Many  now 
features  have  been  added  which  you  should  know  about 
before  buying  a  machine.  Catalog  explains  all.  It  is  free. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Box  113  Springfield,  O. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. ,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


■'Sr*  •V.'i’.THE  _ 

U.’-;.ANIM>LLS 
vJFRIENDr 

Keeps  flies  and 
other  insect  pests  off 
of  animals — in  barn  or  pas¬ 
ture — longer  than  any  Imita¬ 
tion.  Used  and  endorsed 
since  1885  by  leading  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers. 

$1  worth  saves  $20.00 

I  in  milk  and  flesh  on  each 
cow  in  a  single  season.  Heals  sores,  stops  itching  and 
prevents  infection.  Nothing  better  for  galls.  Kills  lice 
and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

CpAin  1  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  for 
OLllU  v  1,  enough  Shoo- Ply  to  protect 
200  cows,  and  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer 
without  extra  charge.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  booklet,  FREE.  Special  terms  to  agents. 

Shoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  P,  1310  N.  10th  St.,  Ptiila. 


YOU  buy  only  once  in  a  lifetime  if  it  is  a 
“Green  Mountain.”  All  woodwork 
pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Many 

Also 


below  roof  is  dipped  in  . 

other  points  of  superiority  described  in  handsome  catalog,  sent  free 
"ask  for  free  booklet  in  which  Prof.  Esten,  of  Conn.  Agricultural  College  answer 
questions  as,  “What  is  Silage  ?”  “Why  is  it  the  best  Cow  Feed  ?”  Why  does  l 
and  not  spoil  in  a  good  silo  ?”  Write  today  for  Green  Mountain  literature. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  COMPANY 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
TO  SHOW 


Whether  on  Spavin,  Puff,  Tendon,  or  any  kind 
of  lameness  a  permanent  cure  is  guaranteed. 

16  Years  a  Success 

$5.  And  every  bottle  sold  with  an  iron-clad  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  or  refund  money.  This  contract  has 
$fi0,000  paid-up  capital  back  of  it  to  secure  and  make 
its  promise  good.  Send  for  copy,  also  latest  book  , 
and  testimonials  from  breeders  and  business  men 
the  world  over  on  every  kind  of  case. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton. N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse 
with  a  signed  contract  to  cure  or  refund  money. 


p  5  The  BLIZZARD  RELIABLE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER* 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  anyensilage  cutter  until  you  have  examined  the  Blizzard 
which  has  40  years  of  success  behind  it.  Equipped  with  improved  wind 

elevator,  knives  that  can  be  adjusted 
rhile  running.  Self-feeding  table. 
Tested  by  50%  greater  strain  than  is 
TTver  called  for  in  actual  use.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Sold  ready  for  use.  Only  3  pieces. 
Write  for  “Why  Silage  Pays”  and  *  The  Evi¬ 
dence.”  Sent  free  together  with  latest  catalog 
of  Blizzard  cutters. 

w'  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  COMPANY 

1426  West  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 


1942. 


STHE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKKi: 


839 


DRAFT  HORSES  IN  EUROPE.  WHAT  AILS  THE  BUTTER? 


During  the  past  two  weeks  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  attend  two  of  the  larg¬ 
est  of  all  of  the  European  horse  and  live 
stock  shows.  The  Belgian  horse  show  was 
held  at  Brussels  June  13  to  16  inclusive. 
The  horses  shown  here  were  all  Belgians, 
1058  entries,  mostly  in  one  building,  which 
also  contained  space  for  four  show  rings 
with  lots  of  space  between,  so  that  the 
people  could  watch  the  show  in  any  ring 

they  wished.  The  horses  were  judged  and 
prizes  awarded  in  all  four  rings  from  9 
a.  m.  to  about  5  p.  m.  the  first  two  days. 
As  some  of  the  classes  contained  nearly 
100  entries  they  were  shown  before  the 
three  judges  one  at  a  time,  and  either  dis¬ 
missed  or  marked  up  for  the  final  show 
when  the  prizes  were  awarded.  The  owner 
allowed  to  show'  his  horse  in  the  ring  a 
second  time,  whether  a  winner  of  a  prize 
or  not,  should  be  indeed  a  proud  man.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  "world  could  an 
equal  number  of  draft  animals  of  one  breed 
and  of  this  quality  and  value  be  shown. 
The  Belgian  Government  has  encouraged  in 
every  way  the  breeders  to  keep  their  best 
stock  and  not  to  sell  them  even  at  the 
enormous  prices  that  are  offered.  Some  of 
the  best  stallions  draw  as  high  as  $2000  a 
year  to  keep  them  in  Belgium.  Buyers  were 
there  from  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  America.  One  order  from  Russia 
for  100  head  of  stallions  and  mares  was  re¬ 
ported.  As  high  as  $20,000  for  a  single 
stallion  has  been  paid  by  Germany,  and  to 
the  credit  of  the  Belgian  breeder  there  are 
a  number  of  prize  winners  and  champions 
that  are  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  all  the  breeders  a  fair 
chance  and  not  to  compel  the  owner  of  a 
1600  pound  stallion  or  mare  to  show 
against  one  weighing  from  2000  to  2400 
pounds,  the  Belgian  breed  is  divided  in 
three  classes  at  this  show,  first,  animals 
over  16  hands,  being  the  heavy  weights  or 
Flemish  type  ;  second,  those  under  16  hands, 
the  medium  sized  blocky  type ;  third,  the 
smaller  or  Ardennaise  type.  The  latter  is 
a  very  active,  useful  horse,  and  is  also 
largely  raised  and  liked  in  France.  I 
watched  the  show  rings  carefully  and  noted 
that  great  pains  and  care  were  taken  in 
selecting  the  prize  winners,  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  the  breeder  to  show 
his  horse  to  the  best  advantage.  The  prizes 
offered  were  for  two.  three,  four  and  five- 
year-old  stallions  and  mares.  On  Sunday, 
the  10th,  the  admission  was  reduced  from 
two  francs  to  one  franc  (twenty  cents),  to 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  cow  that  her  butter  is  so  bad?  Wo 
can  hardly  eat  it.  She  is  a  Jersey,  2*4 
years  old,  had  her  first  calf  last  December. 
We  tie  her  out  in  the  field  part  of  the  day 
and  then  run  her  in  the  pasture.  At  night 
she  is  in  the  stable,  but  is  not  fed ;  has 
salt  all  the  time.  I  keep  the  milk  in  crocks 
on  top  of  ice  box  in  dining  room,  and 
skim  milk  every  morning.  I  churn  twice 
and  sometimes  three  times  a  week.  The 
amount  of  butter  varies — sometimes  I  aver¬ 
age  as  low  as  2)4  pounds — last  week  if 
■was  five  pound|;.  Will  cruel  treatment 
have  anything  to  do  with  either  taste  or 
amount  of  butter?  When  I  wash  the  but¬ 
ter.  the  water  looks  like  a  pond  of  pond- 
lilies.  little  specks  about  the  size  of  a 
pinhead  float  on  the  top  of  the  water  look- 
in  gexaetly  like  small  pond-lilies,  g.  w. 

Ohio. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  this 
butter  being  so  unsatisfactory  comes  from 
any  defect  in  health  of  the  heifer,  or 
feeding,  but  is  a  result  of  bacterial  action 
upon  the  milk.  The  very  fact  that  large 
flakes  of  sour  milk,  and  many,  appear  upon 
the"  wash  water  of  the  butter,  suggests  that 
the  milk  is  being  “seeded"  with  some  form 
of  bacteria  numerous  and  antagonistic  to 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  desired,  and  by  open 
setting  of  the  milk  in  crocks,  and*  in  a 
much-used  room  it  is  being  constantly  re¬ 
inforced  by  these  germs  of  “putrefaction” 
as  indicated  by  the  writer  who  says  that 
“the  butter  is  so  bad,  we  can  hardly  eat  it.” 
The  crocks  in  which  the  milk  is  set  are 
tlie  probable  cause.  The»glazing  is  prob¬ 
ably  imperfect,  and  full  of  pin  holes  possi¬ 
bly,  which  allows  the  milk  to  penetrate 
the  porous  structure  of  the  crocks,  and 
there  has  decayed  and  no  amount  of  wash¬ 
ing  will  “get  at”  the  trouble.  These  bac¬ 
teria  quickly  inoculate  the  warm  milk,  and 
by  the  time  the  cream  is  up.  the  milk  is 
contaminated,  and  as  much  milk  goes  into 
the  cream,  and  by  holding  this  cream  two 
and  three  days  in  warm  weather,  notably 
open  set  cream,  the  lactic  acid  germs  have 
all  disappeared,  and  “cultured  ones”  have 
full  possession.  The  milk  in  the  cream  has 
begun  to  take  on  decay,  and  so  appears 
on  the  wash  water  as  “pond  lilies.”  The 
remedy  will  be  to  wash  milk  pails  and 
strainer — the  latter  may  be  the  Whole 
cause  of  the  trouble — in  the  hottest  water 
possible.  Live  steam  would  be  better,  first 


PRIZE-WINNING  PERCHERONS.  Fig.  356. 


allow  the  business  and  working  people  to 
attend  the  show.  The  king  and  his  son. 
many  officers,  escorted  by  cavalry,  attended 
the  show  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  of  the 
prize  winners  and  champions  were  paraded 
for  his  inspection.  One  very  interesting 
part  of  this  parade  was  17  exhibits  of  foil? 
matched  Belgian  mares  led  together.  These 
mares  would  average  a  ton  each,  were 
mature,  large  and  in  the  pink  of  show 
condition.  They  were  the  grandest  lot  of 
draft  mares  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  fact  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  Americans  to  buy 
Belgian  horses  of  the  highest  quality,  as 
most  of  the  other  European  countries  are 
paying  much  more  than  the}'  can  be  sold 
for  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  Government  horse  show,  also 
their  annual  fat  stock  show  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  was  held  in  Paris  June  20  to  23 ; 
all  classes  were  well  filled  and  competition 
very  strong.  The  strongest  feature  of  the 
horse  show  was  the  different  classes  of 
French  coach  (demi  sangs),  which  included 
about  one  half  of  the  horses  exhibited. 
These  horses  are  the  especial  pride  of  the 
government  and  received  the  lion's  share  of 
the  money  prizes  awarded.  The  balance  of 
the  show  was  divided  up  among  the  Fcr- 
cheron,  Nivernaise,  Bretonne,  Bonlonnaise, 
Ardennaise  and  I’ostieres.  The  latter  is  a 
large,  smooth,  full-made  heavy,  active  coach 
horse.  The  Ardennaise  is  a  smaller  type 
of  the  Belgian  horse.  The  Boulonnaise  are 
mostly  light  gray  or  white  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Percheron.  The  Bretonne 
horse  is  a  still  smaller  type  of  the  Arden¬ 
naise.  The  Nivernaise  are  large  black 
horses,  a  little  higher  and  a  little  cleaner 
boned  than  the  Perclierons.  The  Percheron 
exhibit  was  said  to  be  not  as  good  as  in 
former  years.  Practically  all  of  the  prize 
winning  stallions  in  the  classes  for  two, 
three  and  four-year-olds  were  sold  for  ex¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  at  from  $3000  to  over  $4000  each.  This 
included  first,  second  and  third  prize  win¬ 
ners.  The  exhibit  of  Percheron  mares  at 
this  show  is  hardly  worth  mention.  The 
number  of  entries  was  small  and  the  qual- 
itv  of  the  mares  and  fillies  shown  not  good. 
The  careful  study  of  the  draft  horse  at 
these  two  great  shows  and  the  conditions 
that  have  produced  and  perfected  these 
most  popular  breeds  is  a  liberal  education 
in  profitable  horse  breeding.  I  can  only  in¬ 
vite  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  draft  horses  as  I  have  found 
them  in  France  and  Belgium  and  then  con¬ 
sider  that  in  my  State  (New  York)  we  are 
buying  from  16  to  20  million  dollars  of 
work  horses  yearly,  manv  of  them  deficient 
in  everything  but  price.  '  I  cannot  help  but 
see  that  our  farmers  are  Ignoring  or  de¬ 
liberately  throwing  away  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  surest  sources  of  profit  on  our 
Eastern  farms.  e.  «.  akin" 


thoroughly  washing  in  cold  water.  Get 
some  porcelain  milk  pans,  instead  of  the 
common  milk  crocks,  set  the  milk  some¬ 
where  else  than  in  the  dining  room,  churn 
oftener.  churn  the  cream  as  sweet  as  pos¬ 
sible,  if  you  have  a  way  of  getting  the 
temperature  down  to  somewhere  about  50 
degrees.  If  the  cause  came  from  the  heifer 
you  would  detect  it  by  signs  of  either  thick, 
stringy,  or  chunky  milk,  in  which  event 
a  few  moderate  doses  of  salts,  and  letting 
a  young  calf  draw  the  milk  twice  a  day 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  would  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  remedy.  joiix  gould. 

Ohio. 


Summer  Itch. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  mare  10  years  old 
that  for  two  months  out  of  every  Summer 
breaks  out  in  big  patches  with  some  kind 
of  skin  disease?  It  causes  her  great  itch¬ 
ing  and  scratching.  A  watery  fluid  oozes 
from  the  sores,  and  hair  falls  out.  Blood 
medicine  seem  to  give  no  relief. 

p.  w.  c. 

Have  her  clipped  and  keep  her  off  grass. 
Do  not  feed  corn.  Feed  lightly  on  whole 
oats,  bran  and  Timothy  hay.  ’  Keep  the 
stable  clean,  well  ventilated  and  screened. 
If  trouble  starts  mix  half  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  her  feed 
once  a  day.  Bathe  affected  parts  of  skin 
with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  granu¬ 
lar  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a  quart  of  cold 
water.  a.  s.  a. 


Skin  Disease  in  Pig. 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  advice  about  a 
boar,  three  years  old?  lie  was  penned  up 
in  a  dirty  place  last  Summer.  Last 
Autumn  I  began  to  clean  him  up,  giving 
several  good  washings  of  soap  and  sheep 
dip.  His  dirty  skin  did  not  respond  as  1 
thought  it  should,  so  I  took  a  brush  and 
gave  him  a  good  oiling  of  petroleum  or 
lamp  oil,  and  it  blistered  him  till  hair  and 
dirt  all  came  off.  He  was  certainly  clean. 
Since  that  his  skin  gets  rough  and  scaly 
and  his  hair  does  not  seem  to  come  very 
fast.  I  can  wash  him  off  and  he  is  nice 
and  clean,  but  in  a  few  days  his  skin  gets 
rough  and  scaly.  What  can  I  put  on  him 
to  keep  his  skin  soft  after  washing  him 
and  to  make  the  hair  grow?  e.  a.  p. 

Ohio. 

Turn  the  boar  out  on  grass,  clover.  Al¬ 
falfa,  rye  or  rape  and  do  not  feed  corn  or 
other  rich  grain  or  meal  ration.  He  may 
have  light  slop  of  sweet  skim-milk,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  add  an  ounce  of  limewater  per 
quart  of  slop.  Brush  his  hide  once  a  day 
and  do  not  apply  any  medicine.  a.  s.  a. 


I  Get  This  I 

Money-making 


D^imr  CATTLE 


CAN  BE  RUN 
BY  ONE  MAN 


PALMER  Portable 
Cordwood  Outfit 

JJEADY  to  hitch  the  team  to  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  go  after  business  for  ten  miles 
aronnd.  The  best  made,  most  complete  and 
easiest  to  handle  Wood  Sawing  Outfit  on  the 
market.  Equipped  with  the  celebrated  Palmer 
G-ll.P.  Engine  and  a  24-inch  Circular  Saw. 

W  agon,  engine  and  saw  entirely  complete  and  ready 
to  begin  work — notbingleft  out.  Save  money  first  by 
sawing  up  a  winter’s  supply  of  firewood  foryourself. 
Then  make  money  sawing  wood  for  others  at  good 
profit.  But  don’t  wait  until  the  crops  are  in.  GET 
IT  NOW.  The  engine  can  be  used  separately  and  you 
need  it.  for  cutting  ensilage,  baling,  hoisting,  grind¬ 
ing,  pumping  or  anything  requiring  power,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  develop  full  6-borse  power  at  slow 
speed  meaning  long  lire  and  big  saving  in  gasoline. 
The  Palmer  Portable  CordwoodOutfit with itssteady 
powerful  engine  will  both  make  and  save  money  for 
you  all  tlie  year  ’round.  Get  it  now  and  be  ready  to 
start  making  money  this  fall  sawing  cordwood. 

Price,  complete  and  fully  guaranteed, $195  F.O.B.  Factory 

Engines  From  2  to  12-H.P.  Send  for  Catalog  A 
PALMER  BROS.,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Of 


Bumper 

Grain 

Crops 


in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

Latest  reports  from  the  fields  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  to  the  effect 
that  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Rains  have 
been  sufficient  and  all  grains  have  advanced 
rapidly.  There  are  now  16  million  acres 
under  crop.  Railroads  are  built  and  building 
in  all  settled  portions,  The  opportune  time 
for  getting  some  of  this  generous  producing 
land  is  now..  Excursions  on  all  lines  of 
Canadian  Railways  to  inspect  the  lands. 
Apply  for  Settler’s  Certificate  to  the  under¬ 
signed  Canadian  Government  Agent: 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

30  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILK  BOTTLES 


Perfect  cap  seats,  color,  weight, 
annealing,  capacity,  thickness  and 
even  distribution  guaranteed  :  :  : 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Millf  Prndnrprv  f°r  New  ^ork  City  market 
iulln.  fluliUtcio  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  tlie  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  V. 


Breed  Up--Mot  Down 


-Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  allord  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


D  O  O 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


SKEEF 


TITMK  <\HFFP  leading  breed  for  early 
1  UlllO  OnLLr  ni  a  rk  e  t  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHKR- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


O 


SES 


Splendid  Prospects 


PM  I  1C  P II — The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLIL  ruro  .-heap.  NELSSN'S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 

-$5  each  and  up.  CLARK 
FARM,  Boontou,  New  Jersey. 

Pfll  I  IF  PIIPQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIL  I  U I  0  Circulars.  SIU9  DECKER, Montrose, Pa 


percheron  ami  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
ou  Penna.  R.lt.,  JO  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Three  Perclierons  Price  of  One 

have  number  registered.  Black  mares  with  filly 
foals  at  foot,  and  bred  again,  for  sale. 

Eugene  Ham,  Verbank,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-GRADE  HOLSTEINS— 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“ATTENTION— A  BARGAIN  SALE” 

5  HIGH-GKADK  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Age 4 and  5  years  old.  These  eowsarocapabloof  giv¬ 
ing  JO  qts.  of  milk  a  day.  These  cows  are  all  duo  to 
freshen  soon.  Also  well  bred,  evenly  marked,  Reg¬ 
istered  Holscein  Bull  2  years  old.  $800  TAKES  THE  LOT. 
Want  anything  more  for  your  money?  Write  at" 
once  as  these  cattle  will  not  remain  long  unsold 
FRANK  C.  GOLDSMITH.  Ridgeberry  New  York 

ONTARIO  S  EG  IS  WITHOGRN 

born  Jan.  19,  1912.  Superbly  marked  Holstein  bull, 
5-6  wiiite,  by  King  Menelik,  out  of  A.  R.  ().  dam. 
First  check  for  $50  gets  him.  Send  for  pedigree, 

CLOVJSKDAI.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED- 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  H El  KERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

FflR  Q  A  I  F — Registered  Ilolsteln-Frleslnn  Hull  Ciiir  from  3- 
rUfl  0HLL  year  old  cow  that  produced  !>2t4  It, a.  nillk  lu 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  jtoia!  lor  lean  motley.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chlttemuigo,  N.  v. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  ll,  Tmmansburg,  N.  V. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list 


SWIWE 


GHESHIRES 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  for 
tlie  finest  meat. 

The  cow  tor  the  finest  butter. 

MGRNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


0.  I.  G.  SWINE  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

ready  for  service;  of  September  litter.  Also  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  calf  4  months  old.  Grandson  of  Gem-go 
Washington.  Those  will  go  at  a  bargain  as  I  am 
closing  out  my  stock.  All  stock  registered  ami  in 
good  condition.  J.  PUGH.  Station  A.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

0. 1.  C.’s  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 
~  ~ ~  " — ~  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


■Mammoth  Pekin 
and  Indian  Run- 


HOGS  and  POULTRY  . 

nor  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  Chi  na  and  Berk- 
sliire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  IJups  and  a _  _ 

variety  of  POULTIti.  VV kite  you  untcULAK. 

EDWAItJ)  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Duroc  Jersey  Boan£J“l& 

choice  Collie  Pups,  cheap.  Rea  ly  to  ship. 

J.  H,  LEWIS,  -  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

SHELDON  FARM  registered  Duroes.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNK8.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

If  you  need  a  first-elasss  service  Boar,  Bred  S'  ws. 
Bred  Gilts,  or  choice  Spring  Pigs  write  ns  for  prices. 

WHITE  BHLT  FARMS,  Plninville,  New  York 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

Si  F  Si  SS  C  SB  S  Si  F  C  Both  sexes;  Master- 
■■  ^  MM  H  Mu  M-  piece  and  Longfellow 
breedings;  bred  sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration 
free.  A,  F,  JOJiKS,  I*.  O.  Box  117,  ItridKehnmpton,  ,V.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIBES.-R'.fi 

in  Connecticut.  Bows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  M asterpieee.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATSON,  Pionrietor,  Marhletlale,  Conn. 

FHR  CAB  C-GARGE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 
I  Ull  vHLb  Safe  in  pig.  Registered  stock.  $49 
apiece.  Boars  for  breeding,  $45  apiece;  2  years' old. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOQD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy ,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  ami  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  rot 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  Juno  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknmark  Eaicm,  iiobertsviilo.  Conn. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

“  Both  milk  and  fat  are  produced  at  lowest  rate  in 
general  l>y  the  cows  consuming  the  most  fond."  This 
conclusion  was  reached  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  Cornell,  after  a  year's  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  University  experiment  station's  herd. 

Holsteins  are  largo  and  healthy,  capable  of  converting 
large  quantities  of  coarse  feed  into  tlie  best  of  milk  suit¬ 
able  for  all  purposes,  but  particularly  in  demamlfor  infant- 
feeding  and  for  cheese-making. 

If  you  are  keeping  cows  for  profit,  investigate  Holsteins. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vl* 
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M  X  L  K. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


Eggs  28  cents  per  dozen,  less  one  cent 
per  dozen  express  to  either  Hartford  or 
1’rovidence.  Milk  35  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hampton 
station  for  Boston  market.  85  miles.  Hay 
$30  to  $32  per  ton ;  strawberries  16  cents. 

Chaplin,  Conn.  w.  G.  h. 

The  outlook  for  dairying  is  just  fair ;  the 
industry  is  not  booming  here.  The  pa¬ 
trons  of  this  factory  are  nearly  all  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  price.  The  output  is  light 
for  100  pounds  of  milk,  as  the  milk  is 
very  low  in  test.  There  could  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  returns  made  by  making  some 
product  of  the  skim-milk.  c.  b. 

Flat  Creek,  N.  Y. 

I  just  attended  an  auction.  About  five 
cows  were  sold,  and  1  think  they  were  a 
little  better  than  the  average  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  just  one  fresh  one.  They  brought  from 
about  $38  to  $50.  I  did  not  see  the  hogs 
sold,  but  I  know  a  man  who  got  a  pair  of 
nice  three-month  sliotes  for  $6.  I  just  sold 
two  horses ;  one  would  weigh  about  1400, 
was  10  years  old,  brought  $250 ;  the  other 
one  was  about  20  years  old  and  sold  for 
$100.  No  silage  sold  here.  We  can  get 
manure  from  stables  in  Pittsburg  and  some 
of  the  suburban  towns  for  the  hauling ; 
none  hauled  this  far  out,  18  miles  from 
Pittsburg  and  about  10  to  14  miles  from 
the  smaller  towns.  Loose  hay  brings  about 
$2  less  than  Pittsburg  market  quotation ; 
baled  would  bring  about  quoted  price.  Last 
Spring  loose  hay  sold  for  about  $27  a  ton, 
clover  for  about  $25.  We  do  not  sell  any 
milk,  but  I  know  some  that  is  sold  for  15 
and  17  cents  per  gallon,  but  do  not  know 
whether  that  includes  the  express  or  not. 
Butter,  25  to  30  cents ;  eggs,  20  to  25.  Not 
many  vegetables  ready  for  market  yet. 

Bakerstown,  Ta.  f.  e.  m. 

Eggs,  wholesale,  26  cents.  Hay  in  barn 
$25  a  ton.  Peas,  bushel,  delivered  at  mar¬ 
ket  $2.40.  Asparagus  brought  us  13  cents 
delivered  at  market  for  the  whole  crop ; 
strawberries  $12.  Milk  is  very  scarce,  as 
everything  is  so  dry ;  40  cents  a  can  at  the 
depot.  We  have  had  only  a  little  shower 
for  over  six  weeks.  The  gai'den  is  drying 
up,  but  corn  looks  good,  also  Summer 
squash.  Potatoes  will  have  «  small  crop. 
The  hay  crop  is  unusually  small,  and  think 
that  hay  in  this  section  will  be  higher 
than  last  yeai\  It  sold  for  $34  a  ton  in 
May.  Cows  are  very  high,  new  milkers, 
$75  to  $100,  others  $35  to  $60.  Last  year 
we  had  a  better  hay  crop,  but  the  dry 
weather  killed  the  roots  so  that  hay  is 
scarce  this  year.  Oats  are  hardly  worth 
cutting  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

AVestminster,  Mass.  H.  l.  s. 

Quite  a  good  deal  of  milk  is  produced 
in  this  section  which  all  goes  to  the  Willow 
Brook  Dailey,  a  Mt.  Vernon  company,  which 
maintains  three  receiving  stations  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles,  and  of  course  receives 
milk  from  a  distance  each  way  from  each 
station,  thus  covering  a  good  deal  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  They  pay  Borden’s  prices,  wash  all 
cans,  and  pay  promptly.  Any  dairies  scor¬ 
ing  above  a  certain  per  cent  (68)  as  to 
sanitary  and  cleanly  conditions,  receive  a 
premium  of  one-half  cent  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  additional  per  cent. 
Apart  from  this  the  chief  product  is  tobacco. 
Of  course  corn  and  some  other  grain  is 
raised,  but  that  is  all  fed  out  and  goes 
finally  into  the  milk  product.  A  good  deal 
of  dairy  feed  is  shipped  in  and  fed  during 
the  Winter  months.  Fruit  and  poultry  are 
a  sort  of  side  issue,  some  years  a  little 
fruit  and  some  years  (this  year)  compara¬ 
tively  none.  Any  poultry  establishments 
raising  enough  to  send  full  packages  of  fresh 
products  receive  the  best  prices  without 
having  to  pay  commissions,  as  there  are  in 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  plenty  of  first- 
class  grocers  who  are  glad  to  control  the 
products  of  such  concerns.  For  myself 
would  say  we  have  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  all  products  and  think  we  get  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  customers’  dollar.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  is  considered  high  for 
barn  and  stable  scoring — the  scoring  is 
done  by  New  York  State  inspectors. 

Gaylordsville,  Conn.  e.  h.  a. 


COST  OF  SUMMER  MILK. 

The  usual  July  heat  and  shortage  of  pas¬ 
ture  is  upon  us.  Indeed  it  seems  as  though 
we  are  having  an  earlier  drought  than  oc¬ 
curs  frequently.  At  any  rate  the  pastures 
are  drying  up  badly,  and  the  milk  supply 
is  shortening  much  faster  than  is  usual. 
There  is  enough  feed  in  many  pastures  and 
may  be  in  most,  but  the  feed  is  dry  and  is 
not  l'elished  by  cows.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  the  milk  supply  of  the 
city  as  the  income  of  dairymen  from  the 
sale  of  milk.  There  are  a  good  many 
farmers  who  have  not  paid  their  feed  bills 
for  the  last  Winter  yet,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  get  a  little  more  milk  at  a 
low  cost  so  as  to  pay  up  and  have  a  margin 
left  for  contingent  expenses.  Now  they 
are  finding  the  supply  rapidly  lessening. 
The  real  question  is  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  I  was  talking  with  a  farm¬ 
er  the  other  day  and  he  said  that  he  can 
keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  of  his  cows  if 
the  dealei'S  will  pay  enough  for  milk  to 
make  it  profitable  to  do  it.  It  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  thought  that  there  is  no  money 
in  feeding  grain  to  milch  cows  unless  the 
price  of  milk  equals  the  price  of  grain.  The 
price  of  milk  has  been  below  the  cost  of 
grain  for  several  months,  and  it  will  be 
there  for  some  months  to  come.  If  the 
dealers  cared  to  do  it  they  could  make  the 
price  such  that  there  would  be  no  shortage 
even  in  a  dry  July  or  August.  I  am  not 
sure  that  a  dairyman  can  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  in  Summer  by  using  grain. 
It  requires  a  good  roughage  feed  to  make 
milk,  although  the  flow  can  be  influenced 
considei'ably  by  the  grain.  Just  what  is 
the  best  supplement  to  pasture  in  the  line 
of  roughage  is  something  of  a  question  I 
suppose.  Some  years  oats  and  peas  are 
ready  to  cut  for  feed  at  this  season.  I  have 
usually  held  that  these  come  in  best  at  the 
right  time  for  the  dairyman.  This  year 
they  are  too  late.  The  season  was  late  for 
sowing,  and  the  early  drought  has  made 
them  later  still  and  smaller.  We  cannot 
i-ecommend  them  highly  this  season  for 
early  feeding.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  of  the  Summer  silo  for  a  few  days. 
There  are  none  of  them  here,  so  I  cannot 
speak  either  from  experience  or  from  ex¬ 
tended  obserTation.  I  have  seen  a  few 


of  them  in  my  travels,  and  from  that  in¬ 
spection  and  from  what  farmers  who  have 
used  them  tell  me  I  am  quite  in  their  favor. 
I  know  the  labor  that  goes  with  the  silo 
and  am  not  going  to  ask  every  dairyman 
to  erect  a  silo  for  use  in  Summer,  but 
where  a  man  can  do  the  work  necessary  for 
growing  the  crop  and  filling  the  silo  I  am 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  found 
of  decided  advantage.  It  is  certain  that 
something  is  needed  beyond  what  we  have 
to  help  out  the  flow  of  milk  in  midsummer. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  prices  of  milk  at 
this  time  ought  to  be  higher  than  they  are. 
The  dealers  arc  making  too  much  money 
in  July,  and  farmers  are  making  little  or 
none.  Their  heaviest  loss  however  is  in 
the  shrinkage,  which  cannot  be  regained 
later  in  the  season.  With  better  prices  at 
this  time  the  flow  could  be  held  up  better 
and  the  August  and  September  shortage 
would  be  less  in  evidence.  Thus  dealers 
and  producers  would  be  benefited. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


“SPRING-TAILS”  IN  THE  MILK. 

We  keep  our  milk  in  a  cave  dug  into 
the  sand  and  rocked  up  on  the  sides  but 
not  “pointed  up.”  It  is  covered  with  rough 
boards  supported  by  pine  poles  in  which  the 
boi’ers  are  working.  The  cave  was  dug 
last  Fall.  The  floor  is  well  drained  coarse 
sand.  We  cover  the  milk  to  prevent  the 
insects  in  the  sample  bottle  getting  in,  but 
to  no  purpose.  We  have  used  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cloth  held  down  by  tight  cord 
and  heavy  cover  on  top.  We  have  also 
used  paper  similarly  fastened,  but  to  no 
profit.  The  insects  get  in  in  spite  of 
everything.  Through  a  small  glass  they 
appear  like  maggots,  but  often  individuals 
will  jump  a  couple  of  inches  like  fleas.  They 
are  not  in  the  cow,  for  milk  set  in  the 
house  does  not  show  them,  but  of  course 
we  cannot  keep  milk  in  the  house  these 
days.  What  are  they,  how  do  they  get 
in  the  milk  and  how  can  we  keep  them 
out?  G.  F.  H. 

Idaho. 

The  specimens  of  insects  accompanying 
the  foregoing  letter  are  known  as  spring- 
tails.  They  are  among  the  lowest  forms 
of  the  insect  world,  and  although  veiy 
simple  and  primitive  in  structure  yet  they 
are  highly  interesting  in  many  ways.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  body  near  the  end  of 
the  abdomen  is  a  tail-like  organ  that  is 
bent  under  the  body  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest.  This  organ  reaches,  sometimes,  al¬ 
most  to  the  head  and  the  end  is  held  by 
some  species  in  a  little  catch.  This  organ 
acts  like  a  spring-board,  for  when  it  is 
loosened  from  the  catch  it  suddenly 
straightens  and  throws  the  insect  upward 
and  forward  just  as  a  spring-board  would 
do.  Therefore,  these  insects  are  called 
spring-tails,  a  very  appropriate  name. 
Many  of  them  are  interesting  also  in  hav¬ 
ing  their  bodies  covered  with  scales  that 
form  very  pretty  patterns.  Moreover,  these 
scales  are  often  tTossed  with  myriads  of  fine 
lines,  so  fine  that  miscroscopes  are  often 
tested  by  determining  the  number  of  these 
lines  that  can  be  seen  and  counted  with 
the  instrument. 

The  spring-tails  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  live  without  moisture.  One  species  often 
occurs  in  immense  numbers  on  the  snow  in 
early  Spring,  and  becomes  troublesome  in 
maple-sugar  time  because  it  hops  into  the 
sap  and  syrup.  This  species  is  called  the 
snow-flea.  The  spring-tails  live  mainly,  if 
not  wholly,  upon  decaying  vegetable  mate¬ 
rial  in  damp  places.  The  dampness  of  the 
milk  cellar  probably  attracts  them,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  they  feed,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  cream  in  the  milk  receptacles. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  dry  air-slaked 
lime  freely  sprinkled  about  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  would  prevent  the  spring-tails  from 
living  in  the  house.  It  might  be  wise  to 
add  sulphur  to  the  lime  and  sprinkle  the 
mixture  freely  over  the  floor  and  about  the 
■walls  of  the  cellar.  g.  w.  h. 


Long  Island  Milk. — On  page  752  J.  G. 
D.,  of  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  states  there  is 
very  little  dairying  done  on  Long  Island. 
There  was  a  time  up  to  16  years  ago  when 


Long  Island  produced  carloads  of  milk  i 
every  day.  When  a  boy  1  used  to  go  to 
Bedford.  Brooklyn  now,  and  see  the  milk 
cars  come  in,  and  they  also  came  into 
Bushwick,  Williamsburgh.  There  were  large 
dairies  on  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Barnum  shipped  two  two-horse  loads,  30 
can  each,  a  day  at  Herrick,  the  Albertsons 
two  two-horse  loads  a  day  at  Wantaugh, 
and  several  others  on  the  edge  of  the  plains 
and  Jericho  as  far  east  as  Farmingdale  in 
the  center  and  Massapequa  on  the  south 
shore.  I  later  went  in  the  milk  business  in 
Brooklyn  and  had  to  give  up  Long  Island 
milk  for  Jersey  milk.  Why?  Because  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  drove  me  to  it.  The 
train  was  due  at  nine  I’.  M„  but  never  on 
time ;  the  last  six  months  I  was  drawing 
from  Long  Island  R.  K.  station  it  never 
came  in  before  12  P.  M.  and  very  often  at 
4  A.  M.  Many  a  night  I  sat  around  a  bon¬ 
fire  until  4  A.  M.,  just  seven  hours  late, 
and  people  wonder  why  the  milk  industry 
died  opt.  Of  course  land  was  cheaper  then 
than  now,  although  land  in  center  of  the 
island  is  cheap  enough  still  for  dairying  or 
milk  production.  The  drawback  with  us 
is  the  exorbitant  rates.  Freight  on  manure 
costs  as  much  as  the  manure  itself,  and  to 
make  a  go  of  it  we  must  have  manure. 
There  is  where  the  dairy  comes  in.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  leaches  fast.  Fertilizer  . 
for  pi’esent  crop  “to  force”  is  all  right,  but 
we  want  the  humus.  We  always  had  a 
farm  on  Long  Island  with  the  exception  of 
five  years  spent  in  Kansas  farming,  and  we 
own  one  on  Long  Island  at  the  present 
time.  When  I  say  a  farm  I  do  not  mean  ; 
a  few  city  lots.  I  am  in  the  potato,  as¬ 
paragus  and  cauliflower  belt.  We  can  pro-  ( 
duce  the  goods,  if  we  can  get  the  stuff,  but 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  center  , 
cannot  get  the  manure  as  cheaply  as  some 
others  on  the  shores.  The  street  sweep-  , 
ings  of  New  York  would  make  Long  Island  i 
the  gai'den  spot  of  the  earth.  w.  b.  w. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years  ’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalogs  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Central  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Bailding 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


A  Hay  Press  That  Carries 

Its  Own  Power  Plant 


2%  to  VA  Tons  Per  Houf 


Combination  Solid  Steel,  Big-Capacity  Press 
With  Gas  Engine  Mounted  on  Same  Truck 

This  sensational  Money-Making 
Hay  Baling  Outfit,  which  we 
Introduced  In  1910,  has  just 
about  doubled  the  profits  of 
the  hay  baler.  Many  balers 
cleaned  up  $10,  $12  and  even  $15  a  day  right 
along.  Hay  now  commands  a  big  price,  and 

everyone  wants  theirs  baled.  _  _ 

It’s  a  compact,  big-capacity,  all-steel  press,  handling  2J4*to  3  Vi  tons  per  hour.  Carries  Its 
own  power  plant,  completely  equipped.  Easy  to  move.  Coupled  up  short,  you  don’t  need  a 
40-acre  field  to  turn  It  around.  Always  ready  for  business.  You  can  get  in  a  big  day’s  work 
every  day.  The  press  has  a  big  feed  opening.  It’s  a  self-feeder,  too!  Feeds  direct  from  fork. 
Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Lever  convenient  for  feeder;  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Nocondenserbox.no  dangerous  foot  tamping,  no  balance  wheels,  no  compli¬ 
cated  gears.no  high-speed  machinery.  Simple  block  dropper.  Extra-length  tying  chamber. 
Lever  brake.  IT’S  A  WONDER  FOR  WINDROW  WORK. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Engine  Is  the  very  best  quality.  Hopper- 
cooled  type— requires  little  water.  H  as  both 
batteries  and  magneto.  Heavy  steel  roller, 
chain  drive.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or 
cause  trouble.  Chain  delivers  full  power  of 
engine. 

Comes  completely  and  fully  equipped.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  Can 
furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9-horsepower 
engines. 

Both  press  and  engine  are  of  the  very  best 
quality— made  for  hard,  continuous  service — 
yet  the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  very  reasonable. 

Horse-Power  Presses,  Too! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  hay  presses— 
not  only  motor  presses,  with  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  engine  (or  you  can  use  your  own  en¬ 


gine),  but  horse-power  presses  of  the  very 
latest  type— steel  frame  or  wood  frame*- 
email  or  large  capacity. 

Catalog  FREE 

Few  people  realize  how  well  hay-baling 
pays.  Baled  hay  is  in  tremendous  demand 
every  place.  It’s  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Pays  every  farmer  big  to  bale  his  hay.  Pays 
you  big  to  do  the  baling! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
TODAY,  stating  whether  you  wish  a  motor, 
belt  or  horse-power  press,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Sandwich  Presses.  The  catalog  will 
also  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  big  profits 
in  hay-baling.  (551 


Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  240  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Branches:  Box  240,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Box  240  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


0  Get  Busy  With  a  Baler 


IF  you  have  clover,  timothy,  prairie 
grass,  or  alfalfa,  it  will  pay  you  to  bale 
it.  Loose  hay  takes  baru  space.  You 
cannot  sell  it  easily  and  you  cannot  ship 
it  at  all.  It  is  the  hay  that  is  baled  which  is  in  demand 
in  the  high-priced  city  markets.  This  is  the  hay  upon 
which  you  make  your  profits. 

The  difference  between  what  it  costs  to  bale  hay  and 
the  increase  you  get  in  price  per  ton,  gives  you  a  bigger 
margin  of  profit  on  your  work  than  anything  else  you  do 
on  a  farm.  You  can  bale  easily  from  8  to  16  tons  a  day 
and  under  certain  conditions,  several  tons  more.  Baled 
hay  can  be  made  as  much  a  big  cash  crop  to  you  as 
your  wheat,  corn,  or  oats.  All  you  need  is  the  right 
kind  of  hay  press.  There  is  money  in  owning  an 

I  H  C  Hay  Press 

An  I  H  C  pull  power  press  in  either  one  or  two-horse 
style,  or  an  I  H  C  motor  press  with  a  3,  4,  or  6-liorse 
power  I  H  C  engine,  will  do  the  work  required  on  any 
farm  cheaper,  quicker,  and  with  less  attention  than  any 
other  hay  press  so  far  designed. 

It  has  taken  years  of  field  testing  to  make  these  presses 
the  best  that  you  can  buy.  They  are  that  now.  The 
horse  power  presses  have  greater  capacity  than  any  other 
horse  press  of  equal  size.  They  are  lighter  draft  and 
easier  on  the  horses.  The  step-over  is  the  lowest  and 
narrowest  made.  They  have  an  adjustable  bale  tension, 
which  insures  compact  bales.  They  are  equipped  with  a 
roller  tucker  to  turn  in  all  straggling  ends,  thus  making 
each  bale  neat  in  appearance. 

I  H  C  motor  presses  consist  of  a  bale  chamber  and  an 
I  H  C  engine  mounted  on  substantial  trucks.  The  bale 


chamber  of  the  motor  press  corresponds  in  size  to  the 
bale  chamber  of  the  horse  press — 14x18  inches,  16x18 
inches,  and  17x22  inches.  No  time  is  lost  in  setting  up 
the  machine.  It  can  be  moved  easily  from  place  to  place, 
backed  to  the  stack  or  barn,  and  started  to  work  at  once. 
The  engine  does  not  need  a  man  to  watch  it  and  there  is 
no  danger  from  sparks.  When  not  baling  hay,  the  en¬ 
gine  can  be  detached.  Two  extra  wheels,  an  axle,  and  a 
belt  pulley  are  furnished,  so  that  with  a  little  adjusting, 
you  have  a  regular  portable  I  H  C  engine  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  365  days  each  year.  You  can  operate  a  small  thresher 
or  corn  shredder,  saw  wood,  shell  corn,  grind  feed,  pump 
water,  generate  electricity,  or  run  a  cream  separator. 
You  thus  purchase  two  useful  machines  in  one.  There 
is  profit  in  the  hay  press  and  unlimited  work  in  the 
engine. 

Hay  time  is  drawing  near.  Be  prepared  for  it.  Drop 
in  and  see  an  I  H  C  local  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write 
for  a  catalogue. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

IH  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of 
charge  toall,  the  best  information  obtainable  on 
better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  questions 
concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc  ,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and 
send  them  to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester 
Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

During  the  thirty-sixth,  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs  College  1853  eggs  were  laid, 
a  gain  of  51  eggs  over  the  previous  week. 
White  Leghorns  came  to  the  front  this  week, 
capturing  first,  second  and  third  places  for 
the  week  ending  July  9.  Paul  Colbron’s 
pen  takes  first  place  with  a  score  of  29. 
Toms  Poultry  Farm  second  place  with  28, 
and  three  pens  of  White  Leghorns  tie  for 
third  place  with  a  score  of  27  each.  They 
are  the  pens  of  Cullencross  Farm,  Mar- 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  and  Conyers  Farm,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.  The  Barred  Rocks  of 
Top  Notch  Farm  also  laid  27.  F.  G.  Yost’s 
White  Leghorns  keep  up  their  lead  and 
gain  live  eggs  over  the  English  pen,  their 
production  for  the  week  being  2G,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pen,  the  total  score  to  date  being 
774  by  Yost’s  pen,  743  by  the  English  pen. 
That  the  four  birds  in  the  latter  pen 
should  be  able  to  hold!  second  place  so  long 
is  remarkable,  but  the  handicap  of  four 
against  five  is  too  much ;  they  must  soon 
lose  their  present  position  in  the  record, 
for  Marwood  Poultry  Farm  is  only  nine 
eggs  behind,  their  score  being  734.  Other 
high  scores  are  White  Rose  Poultry  Farm, 
720 ;  Susie  Abbott,  701.  These  are  all 
White  Leghorns.  Beulah  Farms  White 
Wyandottes  score  723.  This  is  the  only 
breed  outside  of  the  White  Leghorns  that 
has  reached  the  700  mark. 

In  the  egg-laying  contest  which  is  being 
held  in  Missouri  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
T.  E.  Quisenbury,  the  White  Leghorns  in¬ 
stead  of  leading  all  other  breeds  as  they  do 
here,  take  the  sixth  place.  The  leading 
pen  are  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  and  their 
total  up  to  June  30  was  708,  which  was  40 
eggs  less  than  Yost's  White  Leghorns  on 
that  date.  The  other  high  scores  in  Mis¬ 
souri  are  the  Black  Orpingtons,  which  take 
second  place  with  687  eggs  to  their  credit ; 
White  Wyandottes  third,  with  a  record  of 
678 ;  Silver  Wyandottes,  fourth,  with  666 ; 
Barred  Rocks,  fifth,  with  662,  and  the 
White  Leghorns,  sixth,  with  659.  The  best 
layer  in  the  Missouri  contest  is  a.  two-year- 
old  White  Plymouth  Rock  hen  ;  her  record 
is  179  eggs  up  to  June  30.  For  82  con¬ 
secutive  days  she  laid  every  day  without  a 
break,  then  skipped  one  day  and  began 
again.  This  hen  was  bred  from  a  cock  and 
hen  that  were  winners  at  some  of  the  best 
shows  in  the  West;  showing  that  standard- 
bred  fancy  stock  can  be  also  good  utility 
stock,  if  the  fanciers  do  not  set  some  fool¬ 
ish  standard  to  breed  them  to,  as  they  have 
with  White  Wyandottes.  With  the  latter 
breed  the  fanciers  have  endeavored  to 
shorten  the  body,  so  that  the  depth  from 
back  to  keel  will  equal  the  distance  from 
front  to  rear,  the  idea  being  to  have  the 
body  enclosed  in  a  circle,  instead  of  a 
parallelogram.  With  the  White  Rocks,  the 
parallelogram  has  been  the  ideal  shape,  and 
White  Rocks  are  making  good  records  at 
both  contests. 

The  Missouri  record  is  beaten  by  the 
Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1  of  O.  Wilson’s, 
which  has  laid  204  eggs  up  to  July  9.  Dis¬ 
counting  nine  eggs  for  the  nine  days  since 
June  30,  it  would  leave  her  record  195,  as 
against  179  for  the  Missouri  hen.  Good 
records  have  been  made  at  Storrs  by  indi¬ 
vidual  birds  among  the  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Single  and  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  and  notably  by  White 
Leghorns.  The  latter  breed  in  the  East 
seems  to  surpass  its  Western  sisters  in  egg 
production.  The  preference  of  the  great 
New  York  market  for  white  eggs  has  led 
to  the  development  of  Leghorns  for  market 
eggs,  and  nearly  all  the  large  commercial 
plants  keep  that  breed  only.  In  San,  Fran¬ 
cisco  it  is  the  same ;  in  the  market  there 
one  will  see  a  thousand  white  eggs  to  one 
brown  egg.  Petaluma,  which  largely  sup¬ 
plies  the  “Frisco-”  market,  keeps  White  Leg¬ 
horns  by  the  hundred  thousand,  every 
ranch  numbering  their  birds  not  by  so 
many  “hundreds” — as  we  do  here — but  by 
the  thousand.  Egg  production  is  almost 
the  only  business  of  the  entire  community 
in  and  around  Petaluma.  There  is  no  other 
town  in  the  United  States  which  makes  egg 
production  its  exclusive  business  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  Petaluma  does. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Questions  in  Hen  Management. 

How  large  a  house  would  I  require  to 
house  300  hens  (mostly  It.  I.  Reds)  for 
laying  purposes,  and  what  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  to  use  in  building  said  house?  Are 
partitions  necessary,  and  if  so  how  many 
and  what  kind?  Is  it  right  to  feed  hens 
with  all  the  mangels  they  can  eat?  Is  lish 
good  for  young  chickens  if  boiled? 

Long  Island.  u.  b.  m. 

A  house  to  accommodate  300  fowls 
should  have  about  1200  square  feet  of  ltoor 
space,  and  a  building  20x60  feet,  with  a 
rear  wall  five  feet  in  height  and  the  front 
one  eight  feet  would  be  in  good  proportion. 
The  best  material  to  use  is  the  one  that 
can  be  purchased  for  the  least  money  in 
your  market.  Wood,  stone,  concrete  and 
building  tile  are  all  suitable  building  ma¬ 
terials,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
wood  is  the  most  economical  when  the  cost 
of  labor  is  also  taken  into  account.  If  the 
walls  are  made  of  matched  stuff,  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  boards  is  amply  sufficient  in  your 
latitude,  and,  indeed,  much  farther  north. 
A  tightly  boarded  roof,  covered  with  any 
good  quality  of  prepared  roofing  will  be 
found  satisfactory.  Partitions  are  not 
necessary,  but  may  be  used  to  divide  the 
building  into  three  equal  sized  rooms  if  de¬ 
sired.  They  may  be  made  of  boards,  poul¬ 
try  netting,  or  burlap,  but  in  any  case 
should  be  boarded  up  tight  for  at  least 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  After  becoming 
accustomed  to  them,  fowls  may  have  all  the 
mangels  that  they  will  eat.  unless  they 
show  by  looseness  of  the  bowels  that  they 
are  eating  too  much  of  them.  Roiled  fresh 
fish  is  a  suitable  food  for  poultry,  though 
great  care  should  he  used  that  tainted  fish 
are  not  used.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
fish  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  eggs 
when  fed  to  laying  hens.  m.  b.  d. 


Laying  Hens  the  Second  Year. 

Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
profitableness  of  keeping  White  Leghorn 
hens  for  a  second  year’s  laying?  I  have 
about  500  birds  that  are  now  a  little  over 
a  year  old.  Would  they  be  likely  to  moult 
early  enough  to  begin  laying  during  the 
Winter?  With  a  small  flock  my  experience 
has  been  that  such  birds  do  riot  begin  to 
lay  until  February.  If  this  flock  were  kept 
and  did  not  lay  till  February  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  profitable,  except  under 
unusual  conditions,  such  as  a  shortage  of 
stock,  which  some  poultry  magazines  are 
predicting.  I  understand  that  the  large 
egg  farms  use  pullets  only  for  their  market 
eggs,  though  I  am  not  sure  ou  this  point 

Maryland.  M,  p.  l. 

It  is  the  custom  of  at  least  the  majority 
of  poultrymen  to  keep  their  bens  through 
two  years  of  laying,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  generally  conceded  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  attempt  to  replace  the  entire 
flock  of  layers  each  year,  unless  one  had 
facilities  for  disposing  of  the  yearlings  at 
an  exceptional  price.  It  is  even  thought 
by  some  that  hens  may  be  profitably  kept 
through  their  third  season,  but  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  general  practice.  If  yearling 
hens  are  as  carefully  fed  and  cared  for 
through  their  moulting  period  as  when  they 
are  producing  eggs,  they  should  begin  lay¬ 
ing  before  February,  but  the  temptation  to 
save  a  little  on  feed  bills  when  the  hens 
are  not  laying  is  pretty  strong,  and.  as  a 
result,  the  majority  of  hens  do  not  begin 
laying,  after  moulting,  as  soon  as  they 
night.  It  takes  “nerve”  to  feed  hens  prop¬ 
erly,  with  grain  at  its  present  high  level. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Few  Good  Hens. 

We  started  out  l«*st  July  with  six  Buff 
Wyandotte  hens.  We  averaged  four  eggs  a 
day  up  to  December  1.  At  that  time  we 
bought  12  Barred  Rock  pullets,  hatched  in 
March,  and  that  with  one  old  B.  P.  R.  hen 
and  three  chickens  given  to  us  by  a  friend 
has  been  our  entire  stock.  They  were 
placed  in  our  oid  chicken  house  and  we 
built  a  large  yard  and  scratching  shed  for 
them.  We  fed  them  regularly  and  well. 
Since  January  7  they  have  been  laying  con¬ 
stantly.  Up  to  July  1  they  had  laid  1212 
eggs,  101  dozen,  which  we  have  used  as  we 
needed  them  and  sold  the  rest,  averaging 
33  cents  a  dozen.  We  have  cleared  above 
the  price  of  their  feed  since  January — 
$16.95 — beside  eating  five  hens,  for  which 
around  here  we  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
$1  apiece;  they  weighed  over  4^4  pounds. 
Not  having  much  room  we  have  raised  only 
20  little  chicks,  for  which  we  bought  the 
settings  of  eggs.  Two  hens  brought  them 
out  and  one  hen  raised  them,  and  we  have 
not  lost  one.  They  hatched  out  early  in 
April  and  are  all  big,  fine,  healthy  chicks. 
For  the  year  beginning  last  July  we  have 
made  $14.90  above  the  cost  of  the  chickens, 
their  feed,  yard  and  settings  of  eggs.  We 
have  16  grown  hens  and  20  young  chickens 
yet.  We  are  not  farmers  >  we  live  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  we  have  to  buy  everything  ex¬ 
cept  what  we  can  raise  in  a  garden  the  size 
of  a  good  big  rug.  So  we  think  our  chick¬ 
ens  have  done  well.  We  also  like  the  fowls, 
which  give  a  good  meal  when  dressed  and 
served  better  than  the  smaller  breeds.  We 
think  if  given  plenty  of  room,  opportunity 
and  incentive  (such  as  grain  in  litter)  to 
exercise,  that  they  lay  very  well.  B.  O. 

Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Sore  Eyes  in  Pigeons. 

My  nomer  pigeons  suffer  from  sore  eyes. 
Around  the  outer  edge  of  the  eye  a  small 
lump  appears,  later  the  whole  eye  becomes 
all  lumps,  finally  the  eye  closes.  The  other 
eye  becomes  affected  the  same  way,  and 
finally  the  bird  dies.  What  is  the  trouble? 

New  Jersey.  J.  f.  k. 

I  have  had  one  or  two  cases  of  this 
sort  and  believe  it  is  similar  to  “sore  eyes” 
in  chickens.  I  would  bathe  the  eyes  with 
water  and  a  little  hydrogen  dioxide  and 
then  anoint  with  carbolated  vaseline.  The 
trouble  appears  when  the  bird  is  in  poor 
condition,  as  is  often  the  case  at  moulting 
time  and  you  should  seek  to  prevent  it 
rather  than  to  cure.  Even  if  the  birds 
recover  they  seldom  amount  to  much,'  and 
I  would  not  raise  breeders  from  them.  At 
moulting  time  give  them  plenty  of  sound 
grain  and  a  little  hemp  seed  x-egularly. 

R.  B. 


Brooder  and  Drinking  Cup. 

The  sad  experience  of  many  of  those 
who  have  tried  some  of  the  “systems,”  set 
me  to  doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  Now  I  have 
hit  upon  one  kind  of  a  homemade  affair 
that,  in  warm  weather,  works  well.  From 
April  to  April  our  climate  is  so  changeable 
that  one  has  to  be  alert,  or  a  single  night 
may  ruin  his  prospects.  When  the  outside 
weather  is  suitable  for  the  chicks  to  be 
out,  this  fireless  will  be  found  equal  to  any. 
Take  a  flour  barrel  or  an  apple  barrel,  one 
without  much  bulge.  Saw  it  in  two,  nail 
the  hoops  to  all  the  staves  so  they  will 
not  drop  out ;  cut  off  four  inches  of  all 
staves  but  four,  for  corner  ones,  or  legs. 
Take  for  hover  cloth  old  trousers,  old  coats 
or  flannels,  about  five  inches  wide,  and 
tack  around  the  barrel  where  the  staves  are 
cut,  cutting  up  two  inches  and  about 
every  three  inches.  Take  the  top  hoop  and 
fit  inside  and  sew,  or  tack  a  ronnd  piece 
of  burlap  on  it.  Nail  this  up  3%  or  four 
inches  from  ground,  or  floor.  Then  cut 
some  round  pieces  of  outing  flannel  or  more 
burlap,  to  use  for  extra  bedding  for  the 
chicks  when  weather  is  cold.  We  had 
some  out  of  door  brooders  from  which  we 
removed  the  .floor  and  galvanized  iron.  Iq 
these  we  put  this  barrel  hover,  putting  a 
wide  board  down  and  covering  the  floor  with 
plenty  of  sand.  We  have  put  as  many  as 
50  little  chicks  in  one  of  these.  When 
three  or  four  weeks  old  we  take  away  the 
brooder  and  put  a  little  coop  with  wire- 
screened  door  in  its  place.  There  is  no 
chance  of  the  chicks  being  overheated,  and 
they  can  have  sufficient  covers  to  keep  them 
comfortable,  when  the  temperature  goes  to 
freezing  outside.  We  have  four  of  these 
in  commission  now  and  they  seem  to  fill 
the  hill  complete. 

There  is  nothing  like  necessity  to  quicken 
one’s  wits.  We  were  looking  for  drinking 
fountains  but  the  hardware  man  was  all 
out  of  stock.  We  needed  them  right  off. 
Our  tin  man  has  been  used  up  with  rheu¬ 
matism  and  not  able  to  do  that  kind  of 
work.  When  explaining  our  needs  we  saw 
some  tin  pieplates,  and  remembering  that 
the  wife  had  a  lot  of  empty  lard  pails, 


the  five-pound  size,  the  idea  came  to  us  to 
utilize  a  few.  Take  off  the  bail,  invert  them 
into  a  pieplate  and  with  a  rod  mark  the 
depth  of  plate  on  pail.  Then  with  a  nail 
and  hammer,  punch  five  or  six  holes  just 
inside  of  the  mark.  Fill  with  water,  place 
pieplate  on  top  and  with  a  twist  turn 
them  over.  These  will  need  filling  but 
once  a  day  for  40  or  50  chicks,  and  they 
will  have  water  before  them  all  the  time. 

Massachusetts.  w.  t.  wallis. 


Scaly  Legs  on  Chicks. 

Regarding  scaly  logs  on  chickens,  I  will 
add  my  cry  “for  the  sake  of  the  biddies” 
the  same  as  G.  W.  P.,  page  790.  I  was 
told  to  try  coal  oil  for  the  disease  men¬ 
tioned,  and  according  to  directions,  took 
a  can  and  putting  about  a  pint  of  oil 
into  it,  dipped  the  chickens’  legs  as  far  as 
about  an  inch  short  of  the  feathers.  In 
about  two  days  my  hens  showed  every  sign 
of  suffering  intensely.  I  dipped  their  legs 
into  olive  oil  repeatedly,  as  they  looked  all 
scorched  and  blistered,  and  it  was  two 
weeks  before  they  looked  at  all  well.  The 
chickens  had  been  laying  but  from  the  time 
of  the  dipping,  all  eggs  ceased  for  two 
weeks.  Most  of  my  hens  got  well  but 
there  were  some  that  seemed  to  drag  around 
and  could  not  walk  uprigoit.  I  shut  them 
from  the  rest  and  the  place  in  which  they 
were  confined  was  very  offensive  to  the 
me  11.  One  day  I  lifted  up  one  hen  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  I  could  do*for  it, 
and  to  my  horror,  my  fingers  sank  right 
into  toe  flesh  between  the  thighs  and  body. 
It  was  completely  rotten.  I  had  to  kill 
many  of  my  hens  to  end  their  sufferings. 
I  conclude  that  the  oil  had  eaten  into  the 
feathers  and  later  into  the  flesh.  I  hope 
never  to  see  anything  like  it  again  and  for 
that  l'eason  would  like  to  warn  anyone 
against  using  coal  oil  alone.  I  have  since 
used  the  oil  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  carbolic  acid  and  plenty  of  lard  and 
found  it  effective.  MRS.  p.  a.  g. 

Washington. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads 
THE  PETERSON  MFG.  CO., 


Imperial 


Pulverizer 


Smalley  p?,c.E™D 
silo  Fillers 

The  only  machine  with  force  feed  table, 
automatic  feed  roils,  and  safety  fly 
wheel  and  belt  pulley  which  loosen 
automatically  from  the  shnrt 
and  thus  keep  foreign  substances 
out  of  the  knives  and  blower.  Greater 
.  greater  safety,  greater 
convenience,  less  power,  less 
repairs.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  n  .CobleskiU.N.  Y. 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Roof  That  Building  With 


STEEL 


Shingles ! 

Don’t  even  think  of  putting  costly  wood-shingles  o  r 
com  monplace  composition  roofingon  your  buildings 
till  you’ve  investigated  the  famous  Edwards  "Reo” 

Steel  Shingles, now  used  onlOO.OOO  houses  andbarns. 

“Reo”  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  easier  to  put  on 
but  they  last  5  times  as  long  as  any  other  roof.  YET 

THEY  DON’T  COST  A  PENNY  MORE!  "Reo”  St-  „]  shingles  require  no  painting;  won’t  rot, 
won’trust,  won’t  leak,  won't  burn.  Guaranteed  against  lightning  by  our  $10,000  Guarantee  Bond. 

Edwards  “REO”  fcti  aMW  Shingles 


are  ready  to  nail  right  onto  sheathing  or  old 
roof.  Your  hands  and  a  hammer  only  tools 
needed.  They  come  in  large  sheets  24  Inches 
wide,  5  feet  to  12  feet  long.  Genuine  Open- 
Hearth  Steel,  made  absolutely  rust-proof  by 
world-famous  Edwards  “Tightcote”  Process 
(explained  in  catalog).  Our  patent  Interlock¬ 
ing  Device  covers  nails  and  makes  perfect 
joint,  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold.  “Reo”  Steel 


Shingles  make  the  finest  looking,  most  dura¬ 
ble  roof  in  the  world,  bar  none— a  roof  that 
NEVER.  NEEDS  REPAIRS.  Sold  at  lowest 
prices,  direct  from  factory ,  all  freight  prepaid. 
Don’ t  buy  rxofing material  till  you  know  more 
about  these  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles.  Write  for 
new,  big,  free  Catalog  873,  and  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  dimensions  of  building  and  let  us  quote 


you  price  delivered  to  your  railroad  station 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  823  873  Lock  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Steel  Building  Material  in  the  World 


it? 


A  Labor-Saving 
Money-Making  Feed 


It  is  the  new,  ready-mixed,  ready-to-feed  dairy' 
ration  we  have  recently  put  on  the  market,  which  we 
know,  from  exhaustive  tests,  is  so  exceptionally  good! 
that  we  back  it  with  a  guarantee  that  proves  it,  or  no  pay. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  best  dairy  experts  money  could 
y  employ  and  many  leading  dairymen,  we  have  produced  a 
ready-to-feed  dairy  ration  that  is  a  happy  surprise  to  everyone 
who  tries  it.  Cows  eat  it  with  a  keen  relish  and  invariably  yield 
to  their  highest  limit  of  milk  production. 


A  Ready  Ratioc 
for  Dairy  Cows 

is  a  highly  nutritious  combination  of  choice  Cottonseed  Meal,  Gluten 
Feed,  Distillers’  Grains,  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  Wheat  Bran  and  Wheat 
Middlings — so  scientifically  proportioned  and  balanced  it  meets  the 
widest  range  of  feeding  requirements,  both  as  to  the  individual 
animals  and  the  roughage  at  hand.  It  is  a  complete  grain  feed,  un¬ 
varying  in  uniformity  and  quality,  FREE  FROM  ADULTER¬ 
ANTS  or  cheap  “fillers” — compounded  to  give  dairymen  what 
they  have  long  desired — a  successful  ration,  ready  to  feed ,  that 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Always  the  same — 
always  good. 

Our  Special  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try  Larro- 
feed  at  our  risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  results.  If  you  are  > 
not  satisfied,  we  authorize  your  dealer  to  take  back  the 
unused  sacks,  without  question  or  quibble,  and  to  refund 
your  money,  making  no  charge  for  the  100-lb.  trial  sack. 

Try  Larro-feed  NOW,  at  our  risk. 


.  RE Ao v-'' 
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for  dairy  cows 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 


302  Gillespie  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


(2) 


Dealers: 

Quick  ship¬ 
ments  in  car¬ 
loads  o  r  less 
made  from  east¬ 
ern  warehe^e. 


I.R.OWC  Mt.U**. 
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THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


August  3, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  as  to  the 
standing  and  reliability  of  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Company  of  New  York. 
You  answered  the  same  by  sending  me  a 
couple  of  clippings  from  your  paper.  The 
Christian  Herald  has  advertised  this  con¬ 
cern  for  some  time,  and  there  is  where  I 
saw  their  advertisement.  On  receiving  your 
letter  and  the  clippings,  I  sent  the  clip¬ 
pings  to  the  Christian  Herald  and  asked 
them  why  they  advertised  the  Industrial 
Savings  and  Loan  Co.  Their  answer  you 
will  find  inclosed.  Will  you  please  express 
yourselves  on  the  matter?  w.  j.  si. 

New  York. 

June  13,  1912. 

Dear  Sir — On  receipt  of  your  recent  let¬ 
ter  concerning  the  Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Company,  we  svrote  this  company  for 
information  concerning  it.  We  received 
their  explanation,  a  copy  of  which  we  en¬ 
close  herewith.  We  trust  it  will  give  you 
the  desired  information.  Very  truly  yours, 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD. 

The  explanation  referred  to  follows: 

June  7,  1912. 

Theodore  Waters,  Fin.  Editor, 

Christian  Herald, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  glad  to  give  you  the 
information  requested  in  your  favor  of  the 
oth  inst.  with  reference  to  this  company's 
advertisement,  contained  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
It  was  nearly  five  years  ago,  not  two  years, 
viz.,  in  October,  1907,  that  the  editor  of 
The  If.  N.-Y.  notified  this  company  that  he 
could  not  continue  our  advertising,  and  two 
of  the  officers  of  this  company  called  upon 
him  for  an  explanation.  His  statement 
was  that  inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  this 
company  were  also  interested  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Ileal  Estate  Company,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opportunity  they  would  have, 
in  his  opinion,  to  misapply  or  misappro¬ 
priate  the  funds  of  the  Industrial  Savings 
and  Loan  Company,  lie  considered  it  unsafe 
and  unwise  to  advise  any  of  his  subscrib¬ 
ers  or  inquirers  to  invest  their  funds  with 
it,  although  he  had  no  facts  whatever  to 
show  that  there  had  ever  been  any  such 
misapplication  or  misuse  of  the  funds  of 
the  Industrial  Company  by  its  officers  and 
directors,  and  in  none  of  the  clippings  from 
his  paper  which  we  have  seen  do  we  find 
that  he  claims  to  know  of  any  misappro¬ 
priation  or  mismanagement  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  his  suppositions — 
for  he  never  had  anything  else — are  thor¬ 
oughly  groundless.  Now  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  examined  this  company’s 
affairs  every  year  and  have  always  made 
very  careful  examinations,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  appraise  the  properties  upon  which 
mortgages  in  this  company  are  held.  The 
Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Company  has 
been  19  years  under  their  supervision  and 
lias  had  at  least  19  annual  examinations, 
so  that  its  history  is  certainly  known  to 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  whom  you  undoubtedly  have 
sufficient  confidence  to  believe  that  they 
would  not  countenance  a  misapplication  of 
its  funds  or  any  practices  upon  the  part 
of  its  officers  or  directors  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  its  shareholders.  There  is 
no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  its  officers 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  reduce  its  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  business  for  their  own  private 
interests  and  profit,  and  if  confirmation  of 
this  statement  is  desired  it  can  be  obtained 
at  the  State  Banking  Department.  But  it 
seems  to  me  no  other  confirmation  of  the 
falsity  of  that  statement  is  needed  than 
our  financial  reports  submitted  to  you, 
wherein  is  shown  a  continuous  growth 
and  progress.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Beal  Estate  Company,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  12  years,  has  issued 
bonds,  but  these  bonds  do  not  bear  6% 
per  cent  interest  nor  did  they  ever  bear 
more  than  six  per  cent  interest,  and  the 
statement  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  is  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Beal  Estate  Company  and  the  above 
company  are  only  connected  in  so  far  that 
some  of  the  officers  of  each  are  the  same. 
This  company  can  only  loan  its  funds  upon 
improved  property,  that  is  property  upon 
which  buildings  are  erected,  or  can  invest 
the  same  in  such  bonds  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  law  governing  the  investments  of  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  any  wild  speculation  even  if  such  were 
desired  by  the  officials  of  this  company.  In 
summing  up  the  statements  of  The  B. 
N.-l\  beg  to  say  they  are  based  upon  the 
suspicions  of  its  editor  and  not  upon  the 
facts.  Several  of  the  officials  of  this  com¬ 
pany  have  been  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  for  19  years;  they  have  built 
up  the  business  of  the  company  year  by 
year  until  its  resources  have  reached  over 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  inclosed  financial  statement.' 
They  have  violated  no  trust  and  have  not 
made  any  misappropriation  or  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  its  funds,  and  I  don’t  believe  that 
you  yourself  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
State  Banking  Department  of  New  York 
would  permit  the  present  officials  of  this 
company  to  remain  in  office  a  moment  if 
the  charges  of  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
were  true.  Yours  very  truly, 

frank  e.  knox,  Secretary. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  just  22  days  before 
the  New  York  State  Banking  Depart¬ 
ment  took  charge  of  the  institution  try¬ 
ing  to  discredit  the  information  given 
out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  up  the  State  Department  as 
sponsor.  The  collapse  of  this  institution 
following  so  closely  upon  writing  of  the 
above  letter  emphasizes  more  clearly 
than  anything  we  may  say  how  well 
founded  were  our  “suspicions.”  That 
the  officers  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
reduce  the  capital  of  the  Industrial  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Co.  we  had  the  positive 
proof  in  letters  sent  us  by  subscribers 


from  officers  of  the  company  soliciting 
a  transfer  of  the  subscribers  deposits 
to  the  so-called  bonds  of  the  Columbia 
Real  Estate  Co. 

Can  you  toll  me  anything  about  t\je 
Doking  Mfg.  Co.,  southwest  corner  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Franklin  streets,  Chicago,  Ill.? 
Is  their  separator  all  right?  They  claim 
to  separate  milk  in  three  and  five  minutes. 
Please  tell  me  if  they  are  any  good. 

Delaware.  J.  b.  h. 

In  the  last  20  years  we  have  told 
about  this  fake  at  least  100  times.  They 
have  a  sort  of  machine  that  sometimes 
mix  up  the  solids  and  fats  in  milks, 
making  a  sort  of  mixture  of  butter  and 
cheese  elements,  and  call  it  butter.  But 
many  reports  are  that  they  are  so  poorly 
made  they  cannot  be  worked  even  at 
that.  Leave  it  alone. 

I  bought  a  silo  of  one  of  the  agents  of 
Lake  Eric  Seed  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  last 
season  and  it  has  not  proven  at  all  as  rep¬ 
resented  and  warranted.  The  last  payment, 
is  due  August  1,  and  I  would  like  some 
suggestion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  putting  up  a  fight  and  refusing  to 
pay  this  last  note  until  they  made  good,  of 
to  “swallow  my  medicine”  and  charge  a 
goodly  sum  up  to  experience  account. 

New  York.  D.  J.  M. 

We  advise  this  farmer  to  make  the 
fight  in  the  interest  of  farmers  generally, 
whether  the  amount  involved  makes  it 
worth  while  or  not.  The  individuals  be¬ 
hind  the  Lake  Erie  Seed  Co.  are  Messrs. 
Woodruff  and  Spalding,  of  American 
Farm  Co.  fame.  And  we  understand 
these  same  gentlemen  are  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  Universal  Corporation  Ex¬ 
change,  Columbus,  O.  Farmers  who 
signed  orders  for  silos  with  the  last 
named  concern  are  also  having  trouble. 
No  matter  what  name  Woodruff  and 
Spalding  use  to  cover  their  identity,  the 
result  to  their  customers  appears  always 
the  same — disappointment  and  loss — 
which  once  more  proves  the  old  adage 
that  “a  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots.” 

Washington,  July  21. — One  hundred  and 
twenty  million  dollars  was  stolen  from  the 
American  people  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
by  swindlers  who  operated  largely  through 
the  United  States  mails,  according  to  a 
statement  just  made  in  a  formal  report  to 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock.  This  was  an 
increase  of  approximately  .$50,000,000  over 
the  previous  year.  Of  those  alleged  to 
have  operated  the  fraudulent  schemes,  1.003 
were  arrested  by  Post  Office  inspectors,  452 
persons  were  sentenced,  and  571  cases  are 
awaiting  final  disposition.  The  swindlers 
who  exploit  bogus  mines,  fake  remedies  and 
worthless  lands  constitute  a  distinctive 
class  of  lawbreakers.  Among  them  are 
many  who  pose  as  respectable  citizens,  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  communities  and  in  the  highest 
social  and  business  circles.  Some  of  them 
were  millionaires. — Daily  Press. 

We  can  easily  credit  the  above  figures 
from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  money 
which  was  put  into  Lewis,  Hampton- 
Columbian  and  the  many  other  stock 
jobbing  swindles  which  have  come  to 
our  notice.  The  P.  O.  Department  has 
been  commended  many  times  in  this  de¬ 
partment  for  the  good  work  it  is  doing 
in  closing  up  these  get-rich-quick  con¬ 
cerns  when  the  evidence  is  obtainable 
and  putting  the  swindlers  in  jail. 

$120,000,000  — think  of  it!  There 
seems  no  limit  to  the  money  these 
swindlers  might  have  gotten  were  it  not 
for  the  activities  of  the  Post  Office  offi¬ 
cials,  and  in  spite  of  the  department’s 
work  it  seems  the  rogues  increased  their 
stealings  by  some  $50,000,000  over  the 
year  previous.  If  this  ratio  of  increase 
continues  it  would  seem  that  the  gold- 
brick-men  will  soon  have  all  the  money 
in  the  country.  Beware  of  the  slick  pro¬ 
moter  promising  big  profits  and  returns 
on  your  money.  Such  promises  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  all  of  them. 

The  Campbell  Mfg.  Co.  of  Chicago  sent  mo 
a  razor  which  I  did  not  order.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do  so  that  they  can  cause 
me  no  trouble.  1  am  enclosing  you  their 
letter  for  your  information.  c.  F.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  printed  letter  accompanying  states 
that  the  razor  is  sent  on  15  days’  trial. 
The  wholesale  factory  price  on  this 
razor  is  said  to  be  $5,  but  the  subscriber 
is  asked  to  send  only  $1.90  in  payment 
of  it,  provided  he  finds  it  satisfactory.  A 
good  many  of  our  subscribers  are  an¬ 
noyed  in  this  way  by  having  razors  and 
other  things  sent  to  them  which  they  do 
not  order  and  do  not  want.  The  Victor 
Razor  Co.  of  Chicago  is  another  concern 
that  our  subscribers  have  complained 
about  in  this  way.  We  don’t  feel  that 
the  subscribers  are  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions  whatever  to  concerns  sending  out 
goods  on  their  own  responsibility.  We 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re¬ 
turning  the  goods  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  If  people  generally,  would  re¬ 
turn  goods  received  in  this  way,  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  “collect”  perhaps  this  pol¬ 
icy  would  put  a  stop  to  this  objectionable 
way  of  forcing  articles  on  country  peo¬ 
ple. 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  {*«$ 

raciory, 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 


have  50  years’  reputation 
hind  them.  Our  Stove  Book,  Free, 
tells  what  makes  a  stove  pood. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  Will 


ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 


GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  V. 


FENCE  PRICES  BUSTED 

15c"" 


ROD 


buys  this  High  Grade  Hog  Fencing:  heavier 
than  usual  kinds  offered.  Zoinches  high,  7  bars, 
weighs  about  6  lbs.  to  a  rod,  all  heights  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  48  inch  Poultry  Fencing, 
strongest  built,  per  rod _ —  ■  A* 

$1.25  K!  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

This  price  Is  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  pro- 
portion.  This  is  our  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  put  up  100  lbs. 
to  a  bundle,  suitable  for  Fencing:  and  general  purposes. 

BARBWIRE* 


Best  and  strongest;  standard 

weight.  Made  of  No.  12  gauge,  *  |  QC 

galvanized,putupl001bs.toareel,pcrl001bs.M*  w 

FENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE  ^ 

Fencing.WireGates,  Lawn  Fence,  Fence  Posts,  etc. 

Chicago  House  WreckingCo.,  Dept. L37, Chicago 


I  LLO  LLi 
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ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  ot 
patterns  for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  625,  DECATUR,  IND. 

WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  w  ith  lice  can't  he  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  Cl  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
W rite  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Stroet  New  York 


THE 


FARM 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

(CONTEST  STRAIN) 

We  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  order  early. 

831731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALEHS1  KJtS?! 

Barred  Bocks  and  Youngs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Bilboa,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

The  best  strain  of  big,  fast-working  Homers.  Pro¬ 
duce  squabs  that  satisfy  the  most  particular  trade. 
$1.00  per  pair  or  75c. per  pair  for  10  or  more  pairs. 
.SATISFACTION  GUA  BANT  FED. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINOLATB  SMITH.  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AT  HALF-PRICE 

I  am  compelled  to  make  room  for  growing  stock,  and  wtB 
therefore  sell  after  Aug.  1 5  about  300  two-year-old  hens  and! 
700  yearlings  at  one-half  theirvalue.  Prices:  2-year-olds, 
75c.;  yearlings,  $1.00,  This  is  your  opportunity  to  procure 
pure  bred  utility  stock  at  a  low  price.  Orders  filled  in  order 
received.  Don’t  delay. 

Chas-  W.  Brick,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  8^c  EACH 

From  Free  Kange  Selected 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHA  S.  B.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

500  S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS — $1.00  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

EARLY  PULLETSand  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  •  R.  D.  24  •  ATHENS,  Pi. 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Recks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  I. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

300  choice  yearling  Hons  at  $1  each.  Strong,  healthy 
and  great  layers.  VANDERBILT  FARM,  Morris  Sta.,  MV. 


500  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BLANCHARD  GSTRMN 

Write  for  price.  Patterson  Poultry  Farm,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  WKSS 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNN  V  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


YEARLING  HENS 

To  make  room  for  this  year’s  Pullets  we  must 
dispose  of  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearlings  by 
Aug.  15.  These  are  choice-  daughters,  selected 
from  heavy-egg-producing  mothers.  Price.  $i. 50 
each  in  lots  of  twelve.  Special  price  on  50  or  more 
BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  n A Y-fll  11  PHIY  WITH  FIRELESS 
PRICES  ON  UAI  ULU  UHIA  BROODER  INCLUDE* 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Bose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Cataloeu* 
free.  THOS. -WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


MALLARD  DUCKS,  pure  wild 
drakes,  $5.00:  trio,  $10.00.  Muscovy 
ducks,  drakes,  $5;  trio.  $9.  Pekin  ducks,  $2  apiece. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  L 


FOR  SALE 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE  ROCK  PARTRIDGE 
COCHIN,  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE 

lO  HENS,  1  COCK . $25.00 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt .  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md, 


Pure  Water— Healthy 


The  cause  of  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  protect 
tneir  drinking:  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  with  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water — won’t  slop  over— dead  air  space 
keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  ■  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  fill  from  top— water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^jj 
If  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25. 

■  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Regenerate 
Old  Orchards 

WITH 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

By  exploding  one  cartridge  in  centre  of  tree  squares ;  the 
compact  subsoil  is  broken  up,  a  new  water-reservoir  is 
created,  new  plant  food  made  available,  and  the  old  trees 
made  to  bear  as  well  as  ever  before. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dyna¬ 
mite  for  removing  stumps  and  boulders,  planting 
.rnij  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren 

/  ‘  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road- 

“making,  ask  for  “Tree  Planting  Booklet,  No.  30  ” 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 


PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


AddressesIoLExptriencedlAgricultural  Blasters  Furnished  on  Request,  if  Disired.  DU  PONT  POWDER  COMPANY 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  July  27,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 27  @  .2?>4 

Goo<l  to  Choice . 25  ®  .26  * 

Lower  Grades  .  . 23  ®  .24\6 

Stute  Dairy,  best . 25  ffi  26 

Common  to  Good . 22  ®  24 

Factory . 19  ®  >23 

Packing  Stock .  18  ©  .20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at.  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27^  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 28  ©  .29 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 24  @  .25 

Common  to  Good . 15  64  18 

Western,  best . 19  ©  .24 

Under  grades . 15  @  ’17 

Checks  and  dirties .  .07  ffi  .15 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  ®  .15^ 

Common  to  Good . 11  .14 

Skims . 114  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  4.50  @  5.40 

Medium .  ...4.30  ©  4.95 

Pea .  4.30  @  5.00 

Yellow  Eye .  4.25  ffi  4.86 

Bed  Kidney .  4  00  @4.85 

White  Kidney .  6.50  @  6.20 

Lima.  California . 6.10  @  0.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 28  ©  .31 

Common  to  Good . 25  ©  .21 

Pacific  Coast .  30  @  .31 

Old  Stock . 10  @  .81 

German  Crop . 50  @  .55 

FltESH  FRUITS 

Apple's— Prime,  bbl .  2.50  @  3.00 

Lower  grades .  l.tHi  ©  2.00 

Windfalls,  bbl . 35  ©  l.no 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier .  1.00  @  1.75 

Maryland  and  Del . 75  @  1,50 

Jersey,  bkt . 50  ©  1.00 

Plums,  crate . 75  @  1.75 

Md.  and  Del.  qt .  ill  <v„  .05 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt . 52  .75 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 05  ®  jo 

Huckleberries,  qt . 07  to  ill 

Blackberries,  qr . OS  @  .15 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 06  ®  .10 

BlackCap.  pt . 01  ©  .08 

Currants,  qt . 05  ©  .06 

Musknielons,  s’11,  bu . 40  ®  1.25 

California  cfatu .  I  .no  ffi  2.25 

Arizona .  2.25  to  3.75 

Watermelons,  carload . 159.00  @250.00 

1YUIUD  FBLTi’8 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09  @  M',4 

Common  to  good . U7  ©  .080; 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.80  @  2.00  ~ 

Raspberries . 26  ©  .27 

VEGETA  BEES 

Potatoes— Dong  Island,  bbl .  2.75  64  3.00 

Southern,  bbl .  l.OO  @  2.75 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  25  @2,50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2.50  ®  5.50 

Beets,  bbl .  1.1)0  64  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.60  @  2.75 

Cucumbers,  Md.  and  Del.  bu . 40  @  1.00 

Nearby .  1  00  @  1.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . . 90  @  1.00 

Lettuce. bbl.  bkt .  50  ©  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100  . 75  ©  2.00 

Lima  beans.  Jersey . 75  @  2.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 60  @  .85 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.00 

Peppers,  Southern,  carrier . 50  ©  .65 

Jersey,  box  . 40  @  .60 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 50  @  1.50 

Itadlshes,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . » . 50  @  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50  ffi  2.50 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bbl .  2.00  64  2.50 

Tomutoes,  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  .40  to  1.00 

Jersey,  box . 75  ®  2  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers,  lb .  . 20©  .22 

Fowls . in  @  .17 

Boosters . 10  @  .11 

Ducks . 12  ©  .14 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 12  @  .13 

Guineas,  pair . 50  ©  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 28  @  .31 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  ©  .27 

Roasters . 19  @  .24 

Fowls . 14  ©  .'7 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 18  @  .I8kj 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bay.  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 25.00  @  26.00 

No.  2 . 21.00  ®  24 .00 

No.  3 . 17.00  @  19.U0 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  @  22  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12.00  ffi  16.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  ffi  8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.10  @  8  35 

Bulls . 3.50  ffi  5.00 

Cows .  2.50  ©  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  ©10.50 

Culls . 5.00  ffi  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.60  ©  4.50 

Lambs .  7  25  ffi  7.90 

Hogs . 7.00  @  8.50 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1  Northern  Spring .  1.13  ffi  ... 

No. 2,  Red . 1.08  ffi  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.05  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ffi  .80 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 58  ©  .62 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  13.60 

Middling  Gulf .  13.25 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  12.50 

Good  Middling .  13.55 

WOOL 

NewYork  Floeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  21  1®  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29  ffi  -30 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 29  ffi  .30 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  @  .28 


Virginia  Apple  Outlook. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  report  on  May 
16  there  has  been  complaint  from  some 
sections  of  apples  dropping  heavily  during 
June,  also  that  in  some  orchards  there  has 
been  some  damage  done  by  aphis  which 
have  appeared  in  large  numbers.  There 
have  been  severe  hailstorms  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  some  damage  has'  been  done  to 
apples,  though  it  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  parts  of  orchards  here  and 
there,  the  Rockflsh  Valley  in  Nelson  Co.  is 
reported  as  having  suffered  more  generally 
than  anywhere  else.  As  a  whole  the  crop 
looks  decidedly  more  promising  than  after 
the  bloom  fell,  trees  are  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  and  apples  smooth,  though  our  crop 
will  not  he  as  large  as  two  years  ago,  yet 
it  promises  to  he  a  good  one  pretty  evenly 
distributed  through  the  State.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  grouped  and  averaged  from  reports 
made  by  members.  It  shows  that  they  re¬ 
port  a  smaller  crop  than  stated  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  report  for  June.  The  figures 
given  represent  percentage  of  as  full  a 
crop  as  the  trees  are  capable  of  bearing 
and  maturing  properly  : 


Pip- Win©  Other  Gcn’l 

pins  8«n»8  Yorks  Dens  Var.  Av’ge 

N.  Valley 


(Shenandoah  to'North) 

35 

60 

50 

50 

55 

55 

Middle  Valley 

(South  to  Botetourt).. 

*60 

*65 

55 

55 

65 

55-65 

South  Valley 

(Ine.  Montgomery  Co.) 
S.  \V.  of  State . 

50 

55 

45 

65 

60 

50 

60 

25 

65 

50 

50 

North  Piedmont 

(To  S.  of  Fauquier  Co.) 

35 

70 

15 

55 

50 

45 

Middle  Piedmont 

(South  to  Janies  River) 

50 

65 

*75 

*75 

70 

67 

Southern  Piedmont.... 

55 

65 

*75 

*75 

70 

68 

— 

— 

— 

- . 

_ 

Average  for  State . 

45 

65 

50 

65 

00 

65 

(’Indicates  variety  not  so  largely  grown 
as  others  named.) 

The  Government  Crop  Report  for  June, 
1912,  gives  Virginia  an  average  of  75  per 
cent  against  53  per  cent  in  June,  1911. 

United  States  Government  Report,  June, 
1912,  72.3  per  cent,  June,  1911,  68.5  per 
cent.  WALTER  WHATELYj  Sec’y. 

Virginia  Ilort.  Society. 


Massachusetts  Crop  Report. 

Correspondents  of  tin-  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  make  the  following  statements : 
Corn  was  planted  late  in  all  sections  of  the 
State.  The  stand  is  small  for  this  time 
of  year,  hut  acreage  slightly  larger.  Hay 
did  not  yield  up  to  early  expectations, 
owing  to  the  drought  in  June.  The  potato 
acreage  is  less  than  last  year.  Planting 
was  much  delayed  by  the  cold  Spring.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  only  fair;  peaches  and 
pears,  light :  plums  and  cherries  about  nor¬ 
mal.  The  strawberry  yield  was  light.  Other 
berries  promise  a  good  crop.  Bocal  frosts 
as  late  as  June  15  did  some  damage  to 
cranberries  and  garden  crops.  The  dairy 
outlook  is  not  encouraging,  as  pastures 
have  suffered  from  drought,  and  grain,  is 
high. 


Canada  Crops. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  apples  have  dropped  badly. 
The  average  stand  for  the  Dominion  is 
about  67  per  cent,  the  outlook  for  early 
being  better  than  for  late  fruit.  Bear 
blight  has  been  worse  than  usual.  Kieffer 
and  Bartlett  are  showing, best.  A  fairly 
good  crop  of  poaches  will  lx*  harvested  in 
the  chief  commercial  orchards,  though  parts 
of  the  Niagara  district  were  injured  by  the 
Winter.  Grapes  promise  a  very  large  yield. 
Cherries  are  short.  Tomatoes  were  seriously 
damaged  by  cutworms.  Tent  caterpillars 
have  been  very  troublesome.  In  Nova 
Scotia  apple  scab  is  prevalent. 


A  Canadian  Market. — Brockville  is  a 
town  of  about  19.000.  and  there  is  a  very 
good  market  here  three  days  a  weeje.  Every¬ 
thing  that  a  farmer  can  raise  is  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  until  10  o’clock;  after  that 
the  grocer  can  come  and  buy  to  retail  from 
his  grocery  to  the  people  who  do  not  go  to 
buy  on  the  market.  The  market  is  just 
gn  open  square  in  the  town ;  there  is  no 
building.  There  is  a  room  nearby  in  which 
things  are  weighed  by  paying  a  small  fee 
besides  the  regular  market  fee  of  five  cents 
for  single  rig  and  10  for  double,  which  the 
market  clerk  collects  from  everyone.  He 
pays  so  much  a  year  to  the  town  for  the 
privilege.  He  has  to  clean  the  place  up 
after  every  market  day.  The  market  gar¬ 
deners  tend  three  days  a  week,  but  the 
farmers  generally  go  on  Saturday,  which 
is  the  largest  day.  Potatoes  arc  from  $1.30 


to  $1.40  a  bushel.  Chickens  75  cents  to 
$1  each.  Eggs  22  to  25  cents  a  dozen.  But¬ 
ter  28  to  30  cents.  Hay  $15  to  $18  a  ton. 
Our  cheese  factory  sold  on  the  board  for 
14  cents  last  week.  Milk  sells  for  six 
cents  a  quart  in  town.  Most  of  the  milk¬ 
men  buy  their  milk  for  from  $22  to  $20  a 
ton.  F.  J.  M. 

Brockville,  Ont. 


The  market  on  potatoes  grown  near  New 
York  has  advanced  50  to  75  cents  per 
barrel  during  the  week.  The  yield  thus  far 
has  been  lighter  than  was  anticipated.  The 
rains  came  too  late  to  help  the  early  crop, 
but  will  be  of  groat  service  to  the  later 
varieties  which  were  just  on  the  verge  of 
quitting.  Early  sweet  corn  from  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  section  has  been  badly  pinched  by 
drought,  very  little  selling  above  $1.25  per 
100.  Corn  from  fields  heavily  manured,  so 
that  the  ears  are  of  good  size  and  kernels 
plump,  sells  for  $2  or  more.  Cabbages  are 
low.  fairly  good  heads  going  at  $1  per 
barrel.  Onions  are  in  considerable  surplus 
and  very  low,  many  selling  under  50  cents 
per  bushel. 


Prices  here  as  follows:  Timothy  hay  $10,  ! 
old  hay  was  about  $20.  Wheat  $1.04; 
corn  95  cents ;  oats  40  cents.  Butter  20 
cents;  eggs,  18  cents;  hogs  $7.50,  veal 
$7.50.  Good  farm  horses  $175  to  $225. 
Cows  $40  to  $60.  Wheat  less  than  one 
per  cent,  wheat  ground  nearly  all  sown 
to  oats.  Oats  very  large  acreage  and  look¬ 
ing  good  at  present.  Corn  not  very  good ; 
good  seed  corn  was  a  scarce  article.  Hay 
is  not  very  heavy,  too  many  thin  spots  in 
the  meadows.  a.  e.  b. 

Northwestern  Ohio. 

Eggs  are  worth  18  cents;  butter  24 ;  1 
white  beans,  Marrow,  $2.50,  medium  $2.25  ; 
potatoes  $1.25;  wheat  $1.15;  oats  65  cents; 
buckwheat  $2  per  100;  barley  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  hay  $22  to  $25  for  Timothy,  clover 
$17.  Cattle  from  four  to  six  cents,  live 
weight ;  sheep  from  four  to  six  cents,  live 
weight;  veal  calves  eight  cents;  no  gar¬ 
dening  here.  I  have  just  sold  my  crop  of 
hay  of  about  70  tons,  clover  and  Timothy, 
for  $20  straight  through  everything.  A 
month  ago  was  offered  $24,  but  could  not 
spend  the  time  to  draw  it,  was  too  busy 
farming.  .  a.  p.  l. 

Altay,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


FOR  BEST  EXTENSION  UDDERS  JV'ceT 

write  to  JOHN  J.  POnER,  14  Mill  St.,  Binghamton.  H.  Y.’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER- 


J— To  bo  sold  for  want  of 
use.  Ohio  No.  16,  Self¬ 
feed  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter,  With  traveling  apron 
and  32  feet  of  metal  belt,  swivel  carrier,  lias  4 
16-inch  knives  and  shredder  attachment  and  is  in 
perfect  working  order.  Cost,  new,  $171.75.  First 
check  for  $60  will  buy  it.  F.  4).  B.  cars  Oakland, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Vygeberg  Co.,  Oakland,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Pneitinn  Wantorl  experienced  farmer  and  gar- 
ruolliuil  IldlllCU  dener.  $60  a  month,  house  and 

privileges.  Box  200  Nassau,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— man  to  deliver  milk  on  a  route  in  large  su- 
’*  burban  city  in  New  Jersey.  High-class  milk  and 
cream  in  bottles.  Must  he  good  horseman.  Married 
man  preferred;  security  required;  good  wages:  some 
knowledge  of  figures.  Milk  Driver,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 

YOUNG  FARMER 

must  be  faithful,  to  milk  5  cows.  Reliablo  ovory  way. 

J.  O.  HALE,  Rowley,  R.  F.  D.,  Mass. 

Herdsman  Wanted 

Under  official  test.  Must  be  capable  of  getting  best 
results;  excellent  milker  and  feeder.  Single  man 
preferred.  Address,  stating  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  anti  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  176  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHI  S  CD..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Prices  of  stock  au<l  produce  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Good  cows  $60  to  $80;  horses  $200 
to  $275.  Timothy  hay,  old.  $15  to  $18, 
now,  $8  to  $12.  Oats  45  to  50  cents;  wheat 
$1 ;  corn  75  to  80  cents.  Fresh  eggs  a 
scarce  article,  20  cents  wholesale  and  about 
23  to  24  retail.  Butter  25  to  30  cents, 
according  to  quality.  Apples  50  cents  to  $1. 
New  potatoes  $1.  Manure  is  usually  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  year.  50  to  70  cents  for 
two-horse  load  of  good  manure.  Local  ele¬ 
vators  and  mill  handle  grain  on  five  cent 
margin.  No  silos  here.  Last  Winter  ami 
Spring  corn  fodder  sold  for  75  cents  a  shock. 
Hay  crop  is  good.  Corn  though  planted 
late  is  making  fine  growth.  I  have  some 
that  is  six  feet  high  now.  j.  m. 

New  Haven,  Ind. 

Horses  are  selling  at  very  good  prices, 
averaging  about  $225  per  head  for  good 
draft  horses.  Light  or  driving  horses  are 
selling  at  a  much  lower  price,  averaging 
about  $125  to  $150.  Good  average  dairy 
cows  sell  at  from  $40  to  $75  per  head. 
Ilogs  are  selling  well  just  at  the  present 
time,  about  $3  per  head  for  pigs  old  enough 
to  wean.  Brood  sows  are  selling  at  from 
$20  to  $30  per  head.  Sheep,  good  breeding 
ewes,  from  $4  to  $10  per  head,  according 
to  the  breed.  The  Shropshires  are  taking 
the  lead  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
seem  to  he  the  best  adapted  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  for  silage,  and  manure,  there  has 
never  been  any  sold  at  auction  to  my 
knowledge.  Hay  will  average  about  $18 
per  ton.  Milk  is  selling  at  the  present 
time  at  $1.10  per  100  delivered  at  the 
cheese  factory  or  the  condensery.  It  costs 
us  15  cents  per  100  for  drawing.  During 
the  Winter  months  we  receive  about  $1.50 
per  100  for  our  milk  delivered.  Other  farm 
produce  will  average  about  as  follows: 
Wheat.  90  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  35  cents- 
corn.  30  cents  per  crate.  There  is  not 
much  garden  truck  raised  for  sale  here  as 
there  is  no  large  city  close.  c.  s. 

Coats  Grove,  Mich. 


BUTTER,  Etc. 

7  value  a 


Direct  to  beat  trade  In  Greater 
New  York.  Highest  market 
j  and  account  sales  day  of  arrival. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Duu's  or  Bradstreet's. 

Zenith  Butter  S  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kindsof 
COUNTItY  PltODUClO,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York- 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  ns  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Addrrfss 
JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


FflR  <\AI  POULTRY  FARM,  6  acres;  equipment,  400 
I  Ull  On LL  hens.  Attractive  stone  house,  stone 
barn;  fruit;  fine  climate.  Address  F.  C.  E.,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


4(1  aero  river  farm  for  sale.  Excellent  buildings;  beauti- 
‘tu  fill  shady  grounds;  two  miles  out.  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephones.  Owner,  C.  T.  MORSE,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


00(1  CHOICE  FARMS  FDR  SALE  in  fertile  Delaware 
£UU  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  P». 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry. 

Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASE  Y,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

ing  in  farina  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  jiroapective  purchasers. 
(.'•  L.  Y.UJEK  &  CO.,  7D6  Frew  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Wantori — River  or  Brook  watered;  orchard, 
I  ailll  if  ail  IGU  KO,Mi  buildings;suitable  for  poultry. 
Stock  and  tools.  Owners  only.  State  particulars. 
Moderate  price.  G.  Griffiths, 486  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


TRACTS  FOR  DEVEL0PMENI  and  sub-divi- . 
II1HUIO  sion  into  small  farms.  12,000 
acres.  Central  Virginia.  4.201).  16,000  and  47,000, 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  $4.00  per  acre  up. 

JORDAN  &  DAVIS  CO..  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

$10,000  equity  in  30  acres  of  land  in  Centralia,  ill. 
Suitable  for  platting,  manufacturing  or  trucking. 
Farm  land, east  or  west,  live  stock  or  city  property, 
(improved)  taken  in  exchange.  Property  adjoins 
four  railroads  and  electric  liues.  E.  EDS0N,  lonti,  III. 


rtY7f  AU/ADIi  Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
LrLjL,r\.  TT  rll\L  about  the  State  of  Bed  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches.  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  DoVKlt,  Dklawahe. 


HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  MINNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay,  Vegetables,  Live  Stock,  Poultry.  Landslow, 
'  Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXFIELD,  State  Immigra- 
:  lion  Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FLORIDA  POTATO  FARM  FOR  SALE 

HAVE  NE1  SI 00.00  PER  ACRE  FROM  ONE  CROP 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  barrels  of 
Irish  Potatoes  shipped  from  Hastings  last  spring. 

For  price  and  terms  address  N.  D.  BENEDICT,  Hastings,  Fla. 


FOR  NEW/  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 

write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  S  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago.  111. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
t  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
1  Jackson's  Kouud  Drain  TUe  meets  every  requirement.  W e  also  make  Sewer 
gS7  l’ipe.  Red  ami  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave.,  Albany  N  Y 


New  HUDSON  “37 

Furnished  Complete — No  Extras  to  Buy 


JJc>- 
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The  Masterpiece  of  48  Engineers.  They  Had  a  Hand 
in  Building  200,000  Cars  of  gj  IV ell  Known  Makes 


» 


In  the  HUDSON  “37”  is  expressed  the  com¬ 
bined  skill  and  experience  of  the  greatest  body  of 
automobile  engineers  in  the  industry. 

These  men  represent  the  training  of  the  greatest 
factories  in  the  world.  They  have  learned  what 
experience  has  taught  the  97  principal  .'makers  of 
Europe  and  America. 

They  were  active,  important  members  of  those 
various  organizations  and  combined  had  a  hand  in 
the  production  of  more  than  200.000  automobiles. 

Imagine  what  strides,  what  advancement,  men  of 
such  experience  are  bound  to  offer  in  the  car  which 
all  have  joined  in  perfecting. 

You  probably  have  an  ideal  of  what  a  motor  car 
should  be.  Your  knowledge  of  automobile,  short¬ 
comings  undoubtedly  has  suggested  improvements 
which  you  would  have  in  a  car  if  it  were  built  to 
your  order. 

Well,  here  is  where  you  will  find  not  only  what 
you  wish  to  see,  but  also  what  has  been  expressed 
through  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  from 
the  200,000  owners  who  have  used  the  cars  which 
these  men  have  helped  to  build. 

It  is  all  in  the  one  car.  It  expresses  as  nearly 
the  limit  of  four-cylinder  construction  as  has 
been  reached. 


Hadn’t  You  Better  Wait? 

Even  if  you  are  impatient  to  have  a  new  car 
now,  don’t  you  think  it  better  to  see  the  HUDSON 
“  37  ”  before  you  buy  ? 

N  <  •  'i  ‘  •>  i 

It  will  only  be  a  few  days  at  the  most  before 
your  dealer  will  have  a  “37”  to  demonstrate  to  you. 
If  you  buy  any  other  car  before  you  have  seen  the 
“37,”  disappointment  is  surely  in  store  for  you. 

No  car  you  can  get"  today,  regardless  of  price,  has 
all  the  features  that  are  offered  in  the  “37.” 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  rapid  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  motor  car  building.  It  is 
almost  as  startling  as  are  the  changes  in  fashion. 
Think  how  strange  are  the  open  cars  of  two  year’s 
ago.  What  proportion  of  their  original  cost  do  you 
think  such  cars  now  bring  ?  It  is  not  due  to  wear 
that  their  value  has  declined  so  much.  No,  it  is  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  automobile  building 
since  the  open  cars  were  put  on  the  market. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  you  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  choosing  wisely  now.  Automo¬ 
biles  as  now.  built  should  be  of  service  for  many 
years  and  you  don’t  want  to  feel  that  you  will 
have  to  buy  a  new  car  in  two,  three  or  four  year’s 
because  the  one  you  have  just  purchased,  will  at 
that  time  be  out  of  date. 


Electric  Self-Cranking — Electrically  Lighted 


The  Greatest  Engineer 
of  All— Their  Chief 

At  the  head  of  these  experts  is  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
the  foremost  automobile  engineer  of  America, 
recognized  here  and  abroad  as  the  most  startlingly 
original  designer  the  industry  has  produced. 

His  genius  is  an  inspiration  to  his  associates. 
From  him  they  have  gained  in  ability.  On 
account  of  them  he  has  become  a  broader  and 
more  versatile  builder. 

What  one  man  lacked  in  experience,  some  one  of 
his  associates  was  able  to  supply.  The  problems  one 
was  unable  to  solve,  others  soon  found  the  answer  for. 

That  accounts  for  the  completeness  of  this  car. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  will  find  on  it 
the  very  things  that  you  have  wished  to  find  on  an 
automobile.  That  explains  why  this  car  will  do 
the  things  which  other  four- cylinder  automobiles 
have  failed  to  accomplish. 


Your  Safety  in  This  Choice 

No  one  is  likely  to  soon  have  many  new  ideas  to 
offer  that  these  48  engineers  have  not  already 
anticipated. 

They  allcoinbinein  saying  that  the  new  HUDSON 
“37”  represents  the  best  that  there  is  in  four- 
cylinder  construction. 

They  proved  every  move  they  have  made  through 
20,000  miles  of  gruelling  country,  mountainous, 
mud  and  snow  driving. 

The  most  abusive  treatment  one  of  the  most 
skilled  drivers  in  the  world  could  give  this  car  in 
the  thousands  of  miles  he  drove  it,  without  devel¬ 
oping  a  single  weakness,  or  discovering  a  single 
detail  in  which  improvement  could  be  made  either 
in  design,  construction,  simplicity,  easy  riding- 
qualities,  responsiveness,  safety  or  power,  is  a 
guarantee  that  you  will  find  it  expresses  your  ideal 
of  what  a  four-cylinder  car  should  be. 


Some  of  its  Notable 
Features 


Electric  Self-Cranking.  Automatic.  Will  turn 
over  motor  30  minutes.  Free  from  complica¬ 
tions.  Simple.  Positively  effective. 

Electric  Lights.  Brilliant  head  lights.  Side 
lights.  Tail  Lamp.  Illuminated  dash.  Ex¬ 
tension  lamp  for  night  work  about  car.  All 
operated  by  handy  switch  on  dash. 

Ignition.  Integral  with  electric  cranking  and 
electric  lighting  equipment.  Gives  magneto 
spark.  Known  as  Delco  Patented  System,  the 
most  effective,  efficient  yet  produced. 

Power.  Four-cylinder— en  bloc,  long  stroke. 
New  type,  self-adjusting  multiple  jet  carbure¬ 
tor.  High  efficiency,  great  economy,  43  horse¬ 
power,  brake  test.  37  horsepower  at  1600 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Speedometer.  Clock.  Illuminated  face.  Mag¬ 
netic  construction.  Jeweled  bearings.  Regis¬ 
ters  up  to  60  miles  an  hour.  Eight-day  keyless 
clock. 

Windshield.  Rain,  vision  and  ventilating.  Not 
a  makeshift.  Not  an  attachment.  A  part  of 
the  body, 

Upholstering.  12  inches  deep.  Highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  automobile  upholstering.  Turkish 
type,  soft,  flexible,  resilient.  Comfortable  po¬ 
sitions.  Hand-buffed  leather— the  best  to  be 
had. 

Horn.  Bulb  type.  Concealed  tubing. 

Demountable  Rims.  Latest  type.  Light.  Easily 
removed.  Carry  36  x  4"  Fisk  tires.— heavy  car 
type.  Extra  rim. 

Top.  Genuine  mohair.  Graceful  lines.  Well 
fitted  storm  curtains.  Dust  envelope. 

Bodies.  Note  illustration.  l>eep,  low,  wide  and 
comfortable.  You  sit  in  the  car— not  on  it 
High  backs.  Graceful  lines.  All  finished 
according  to  best  coach  painting  practices.  21 
coats— varnish  and  color. 

Nickel  trimmings  throughout. 

Gasoline  Tank.  Gasoline  is  carried  in  tank  at 
rear  of  car.  Simple,  effective,  with  two  pound 
pressure.  Keeps  constant  supply  in  carburetor 
either  going  up  or  down  hill.  Magnetic  gaso¬ 
line  gauge  continually  indicate?  gasoline  leveL 

Wheels.  Extra  strong.  Artillery  type-  Tea 
spokes  in  front  wheel.  Ten  hub  flange  bolts. 
Twelve  spokes  in  rear  wheel.  Six  hub  flange 
bolts.  Six  spoke  bolts. 

Bearings.  All  roller  bearings,  thoroughly 
tested.  Latest  type. 

Rear  Axle.  Pressed  steel.  Full  adjustable, 
full  floating.  Large  bearings.  Ileat  treated 
nickel  steel  shafts.  Easily  disassembled,  an 
item  which  indicates  the  simplicity  and  gefc- 
at-ableness  of  the  entire  car. 

Models  and  Price.  Five-Passenger  Touring 
Five  -  Passenger  Torpedo,  Two  -  Passenger 
Roadster— $1875,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Canadian 
price,  duty  paid,  $2425,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  One 
price  to  all — everywhere. 

Simplicity.  The  HUDSON  standard  of  sim¬ 
plicity  is  maintained.  Every  detail  is  acces¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  unnecessary  weight.  All 
oiling  places  are  convenient.  There  are  but 
two  grease  cups  on  the  motor.  Every  unit  is 
so  designed  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
disassembled.  Think  what  an  advance  this  Is 
over  even  the  previous  HUDSON— the  “33”— 
the  “  Car  with  1000  less  parts.” 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7362  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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MAKING  BEEF  ON  THE  EASTERN  FARM. 
An  Argument  for  Grade  Feeders. 

The  time  was  when  this  little  county  of  Schuyler 
every  year  sent  to  market  several  carloads  of  prime 
fat  steers  (some  of  them  good  enough  for  export) 
and  beef  production  was  considered  a  paying  prop¬ 
osition.  Our  plan  was  to  feed  the  calves  the  skim- 
milk  with  a  little  grain  until  they  were  qbout  four 
months  old.  Then  they  were  turned  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  until  early  in  Winter,  when  they  were  taken  up 
and  fed  clover  or  mixed  hay  and  some  grain.  They 
had  good  pasture  during  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  second  Winter  we  kept 
them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  They  win¬ 
tered  mostly  on  cornstalks  and  straw. 

April  1  we  began  feeding  two  quarts  of 
grain  per  day  and  what  hay  they  would 
eat  up  clean.  May  1  they  were  turned  on 
pasture  with  feed  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  were  marketed  usually  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  they  would  weigh 
from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  each, 
brought  five  cents  per  pound  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  more.  They  were  sired  by 
a  Shorthorn  bull  and  from  native  and 
grade  Shorthorn  cows.  The  more  good 
blood  they  carried  the  more  profit  they 
returned  us,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
more  Shorthorn  blood  we  had  in  the 
cows  the  better  milkers  they  were.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  other  farmers 
in  the  county  who  were  selling  native 
steers  of  the  same  age  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  cost  just  as  much  to  grow  for  $35 
each.  They  were  money  losers  for  their 
owners.  The  dressed  beef  combine  in 
their  efforts  to  get  control  of  the  local 
markets  in  the  entire  East  put  the  price 
of  steer  beef  by  the  side  to  within  one 
cent  per  pound  of  the  price  of  prime 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market,  and  for 
the  time  being  practically  ruined  the 
business  for  the  eastern  farmer.  The 
dairy  breeds  were  strongiy  boomed,  and 
the  country  was  quickly  stocked  with 
grades  of  the  different  dairy  breeds. 

Some  of  them  were  excellent  dairy 
cows.  Many  of  them  were  of  but  little 
value  in  the  dairy.  They  would  raise  a 
fairly  good  veal  calf  and  give  some 
milk.  The  average  farmer  never  knows 
how  much  milk  each  cow  does  give  nor 
what  it  costs  to  keep  her.  There  is 
some  land  on  nearly  every  farm  in  the 
East  that  will  grow  Alfalfa  successfully, 
and  there  are  but  few  farms  indeed 
that  will  fail  to  grow  a  paying  crop  of 
corn.  The  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  is  greater  in  the  New  England  States  than  it 
is  in  the  corn-growing  States  of  the  West.  With 
these  cheaply  produced  feeds  and  with  plenty  of  cheap 
pasture  lands,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  western  farmers  in  the 
production  of  beef.  With  the  passing  of  this  free 
range  and  the  cutting  of  the  large  ranches  into  farms 
it  will  soon  be  up  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
produce  the  beef  that  goes  to  supply  the  constantly 
growing  demand.  We  can  combine  beef  production 
and  dairying  very  nicely  by  using  good  dual-purpose 
sires  on  the  dairy  cows  we  now  have.  We  can  breed 
a  good  class  of  feeder  steers  without  injuring  the 


dairy  capacity  of  our  herds  in  the  least,  for  the  heif¬ 
ers  will  almost  invariably  be  better  all  around  dairy 
cows  than  their  dams.  There  are  several  pure  breeds 
that  are  eminently  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  bull 
in  use  on  this  farm  is  the  dual-purpose  Shorthorn 
Glenside  Hero,  Fig.  357.  His  dam,  grandam,  and 
great-grandam,  the  dam  and  grandam  of  his  sire 
have  average  yearly  milk  records  of  9,554  pounds, 
which  shows  he  had  a  milk  inheritance.  His  daugh¬ 
ters,  both  purebreds  and  graded,  show  all  the  points 
of  making  superior  milkers,  and  the  steers  that  have 
been  raised  are  of  a  good  feeder  type.  We  just 


slaughtered  one  that  was  light  fed  for  home  use  and 
killed  at  21  months.  At  local  market  prices  he 
brought  $46.22  and  turned  in  a  fair  profit.  His  dam 
was  a  dairy-bred  cow  of  the  Jersey  type,  Fig.  358, 
that  weighs  around  800  pounds.  She  gave  as  a  four- 
year-old  8,010  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  and  was  dry 
36  days  of  the  time.  She  did  this  on  very  poor  feed, 
as  we  had  no  silage  nor  clover  hay  for  the  Winter 
and  had  one  of  the  worst  droughts  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  heifers  from  such  sires  and  dams  cannot 
help  but  make  good  milkers,  and  their  calves  from 
dual-purposes  sires  should  make  even  better  feeders 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  for  the  rnore  good 


blood  we  get  into  them  the  more  profit  they  will  turn 
us  and  the  more  satisfaction  we  experience  in  seeing 
them  grow.  a.  h.  prince. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WATER  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

How  Can  We  Nearest  Approach  the  Optimum 
Moisture  Condition?— Specific  Means. 

Part  III. 

In  the  preceding  article  of  this  series  we  discussed 
the  importance  of  a  proper  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  a  granular  structure 
in  heavy  loams  and  in  clays.  This  week 
we  shall  take  up  some  specific  practices 
in  the  light  of  their  effect  on  the  mois¬ 
ture  supply.  We  shall  first  consider 
manures. 

I  he  term  ‘‘manures,”  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  will  include  anything, 
except  water,  added  to  the  soil  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  lime,  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  humus-producing  substances.  These 
agents  affect  the  water-holding  capacity 
almost  entirely  by  their  effect  on  the 
structure  of  the  soil.  Most  chemical 
fertilizers  are  practically  neutral  in  this 
respect.  Where  they  are  acid  in  reac¬ 
tion,  however,  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
they  break  down  the  granulations  in 
clay  soils,  thus  making  them  sour  and 
easy  to  pack.  Lime  usually  causes  just 
the  opposite  result  in  a  stiff,  heavy  clay 
soil,  so  that  an  application  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  lime  to  such  a  soil  is  often 
profitable.  The  addition  of  humus  to  a 
clay  soil  renders  it  more  porous,  more 
capable  of  absorbing  water,  and  more 
easily  covered  with  a  dust  mulch  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  Its  addition  to  a  sandy  soil  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  water  absorbed 
and  decreases  the  rate  of  evaporation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  moisture  supply, 
therefore,  some  method  of  manuring  in¬ 
volving  the  maintenance  of  the  humus 
supply  is  very  important,  in  fact  essen¬ 
tial  ;  and  the  treatment  with  lime  will 
frequently  prove  profitable  in  the  case 
of  stiff  clay  soils. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  shall  give 
our  attention  is  that  of  irrigation.  Irri¬ 
gation  has  thus  far  been  used  almost 
solely  in  arid  regions,  and  in  such  re¬ 
gions  it  will  always  find  its  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  beneficial  use.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain,  however,  that  irrigation  in 
the  humid  regions,  especially  along  water¬ 
courses,  is  destined  in  the  future  to  a 
wide  development  as  a  means  of  tiding 
over  dry  spells  and  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  The  enormous  yields  secured  where  it  has  been 
tried  indicates  that  wherever  arrangements  can  be  at 
all  cheaply  made  for  such  irrigation,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  will  pay.  For  the  production  of  large  crops, 
the  optimum  moisture  condition  should  not  only  be 
attained  but  constantly  maintained.  Irrigation  will 
make  such  maintenance  possible.  Care  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  used  in  applying  the  water.  It  should 
be  applied  well  before  the  plants  begin  to  show  suffer¬ 
ing.  as  the  crop  may  be  materially  decreased  before 
the  plants  show  any  visible  sign  of  it.  Let  us  have 
more  irrigation  in  the  humid  region. 

A  third  point  deserving  of  consideration  here  is 


DAIRY  TYPE  OF  SHORT-HORN  BULL.  Fig.  357. 


DAIRY  TYPE  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSE  BREEDING.  Fig.  358. 
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drainage.  Any  soil,  to  be  productive,  should  have  the 
water  table  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  “water 
table-’  is  the  surface  of  the.  Jree  water.  Where  it 
comes  above  ground  we  have  pools,  lakes,  and  streams. 
The  action  of  drains  is  to  lower  the  water  table.  This 
benefits  root  action  in  several  ways.  Where  the  water 
table  is  high  in  the  Spring  and  low  in  the  Summer 
drainage  will  lessen  the  effects  of  a  Summer  drought 
by  lowering  the  water  table  in  the  Spring  and  enabling 
the  roots  to  strike  down  deep,  where  they  can  obtain 
the  most  water  when  the  dry  season  comes  on.  In 
low  places,  where  seepage  water  keeps  the  soil  per¬ 
manently  too  wet,  drainage  will  make  a  very  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  The  drainage  keeps  the  upper  soil  dry 
enough  for  the  best  root  action,  while  the  constant 
supply  of  water  below  amounts  practically  to  sub¬ 
irrigation.  Proper  drainage  promotes  aeration  and 
granulation  of  heavy  soils.  It  increases  their  power 
to  absorb  rainfall  quickly,  and  thus  diminishes  wash¬ 
ing.  Now,  there  are  two  types  of  drainage,  open 
drainage  and  underdrainage.  The  effects  noted  above 
are  particularly  true  of  underdrainage.  Artificial  un¬ 
derdrains  are  usually  made  of  tile.  In  putting  in 
drain  tile  a  good  deal  of  care  should  be  taken.  A  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  this  point,  however,  would  take 
too  much  space  to  be  put  in  here. 

The  last  means  of  moisture  control  to  be  discussed 
here  is  one  universally  employed,  but  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  has  several  purposes ; 
but  our  discussion,  which  must  be  very  brief,  will  be 
with  regard  to  moisture  conservation  only.  It  should 
always  be  the  aim  to  have  a  full  moisture  supply  at 
the  command  of  the  plant,  especially  during  the  first 
stages  of  its  development.  It  can  ripen  its  fruit  on 
comparatively  little  water.  In  his  book,  “Chemistry 
of  Plant  and  Animal  Life,”  Prof.  Snyder  reports  that 
in  the  wheat  plant  “before  the  crop  has  completed  the 
first  half  of  its  growth,  over  75%  of  the  total  mineral 
matter  has  been  taken  from  the  soil.  Conditions  sim¬ 
ilar  in  all  respects,  and  for  the  element  nitrogen  as 
well,  are  reported  for  other  crops.  Strongly  corrob¬ 
orative  of  all  this  is  the  study,  to  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  referred,  which  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  concerning  the  effect  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  rainfall  on  the  yield  per  acre  of  corn  in  the  corn 
belt.  Among  other  things,  this  study  revealed  that 
the  yield  of  corn  is  very  closely  dependent  on  the  rain¬ 
fall  for  June  and  July;  but  that  the  rainfall  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  while  the  grain  is  ripening,  makes  scarcely  any 
difference.  It  becomes  of  paramount  importance,  then, 
to  have  a  large  supply  of  moisture,  especially  in  the 
Spring.  How  accomplish  this? 

The  first  thing  to  give  attention  to  is  the  plowing. 
Plow  in  the  Fall  if  possible.  It  enables  the  subsoil  to 
take  up  more  water  during  the  Winter  and  makes  its 
evaporation  less  rapid  in  the  Spring.  Careful  tests 
have  shown  that  Fall  plowed  lands  contain  more  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  Spring  than  do  others.  Fall  plowing  be¬ 
ing  impracticable,  plow  just  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  soil  will  work,  harrow  immediately,  and  plant  your 
crop  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.  The  mois¬ 
ture  saved  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  by  this  method  is 
very  remarkable,  and  to  some  scarcely  believable.  Let 
the  plowing  be  deep,  and  let  it  vary  in  depth  from 
year  to  year.  The  deeper  the  furrow  slice  the  deeper 
the  porous  layer  which  absorbs  rains. 

In  the  after  cultivation,  strive  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch.  It  checks  evaporation,  aerates  the  soil,  and 
improves  its  physical  condition.  Fig.  336,  page  810. 
copied  from  the  1908  year  book,  shows  the  effect  of 
dust  mulches  in  checking  evaporation  at  Davis,  Cal., 
in  1908.  The  figure  is  self-explanatory.  Under  most 
conditions,  the  mulch  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  and  should  be  a  mulch.  The  capillary  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  lower  lay¬ 
ers  should  be  thoroughly  broken.  Merely  scratching 
or  furrowing  the  ground  not  only  does  not  decrease, 
but  actually  increases  evaporation.  See  that  the  whole 
surface  is  well  broken  and  made  fine.  Produce  this 
mulch  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  rain,  as  it  is  then 
that  evaporation  goes  on  most  rapidly.  Cultivation 
may  stop  when  the  ripening  process  begins  or  even 
before  if  the  ground  is  well  shaded.  If,  after  the 
season  is  pretty  well  advanced,  cultivation  must  be 
abandoned  for  a  considerable  time,  it  should  not  be 
renewed,  because  many  fibrous  roots  will  have  grown 
up  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  cultivation  would 
destroy  them.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis  in  regard 
to  the  mulch,  let  us  say  again,  make  the  mulch  a  real 
mulch. 

Finally,  then,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  to  produce 
large  crops,  a  very  large  amount  of  water  is  neces¬ 
sary  throughout. the  season;  and  that  in  order  to  have 
a  large  amount  constantly  available  to  plants,  the  soil 
must  be  in  a  good  (granular)  physical  condition,  it 
must  be  well  drained,  it  must  have  an  abundance  of 


humus,  it  must  be  intelligently  and  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  in  many  cases  it  must  be  irrigated.  At¬ 
tend  carefully  to  these  things  and  good  crops  are 
practically  assured.  h.  e.  mern. 

Indiana.  _ 

*  SHEEP  IN  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

There  are  but  very  few  farmers  around  who  keep 
sheep  here,  because  they  are  short  of  pasture  lands, 
and  think  it  pays  better  to  keep  cows  for  what  pas- 


A  LINCOLN  SHEEP.  Fig.  359. 

ture  they  have.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  them,  as 
there  are  hill  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  found  that  by  changing  our  sheep  from  one  hill 
lot  to  another  occasionally  they  do  very  nicely  on 
the  pasture  that  would  not  do  at  all  for  cows.  We 
aim  to  keep  a  breed  of  sheep  that  will  be  good  breed¬ 
ers,  and  those  that  will  grow  the  best  wool,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  We  have  found  from  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  the  different  breeds,  that  the  Lin¬ 
coln  sheep  surpass  other  breeds,  both  as  good  breed¬ 
ers  and  for  wool. 

We  select  only  the  best  from  the  young  stock  each 
year,  and  these  are  added  to  the  flock.  By  doing  this, 
we  have  a  fine  flock  of  sheep.  Each  year  we  dispose 
of  the  ones  we  do  not  care  to  keep,  both  of  the  old 
and  young  stock.  We  find  that  our  sheep  add  to  the 
yearly  income  of  the  farm  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  our  other  stock.  We  give  our  sheep  warm  quar¬ 
ters  in  Winter,  and  feed  them  well,  and  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  all  sorts  of  diseases,  which  are  sure 
to  visit  the  flock  that  is  not  properly  housed  and 
cared  for.  E.  j. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM-GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Part  I. 

There  are  possibly  many  occasions  when  some 
farmers  wish  they  had  a  greenhouse  for  starting 
early  vegetable  plants,  or  growing  either  vegetables 
or  flowers  for  pastime  or  profit.  There  is  no  denying 
the  attraction  of  watching  flowers  and  vegetables 
spring  into  life  and  develop  into  thrifty  and  valuable 
plants,  by  the  magic  aid  of  sun,  heat  and  water,  work¬ 
ing  in  unison,  in  our  little  glass  area  while  old  Boreas 


ELEVATION  OF  GREENHOUSE  CONSTUCTION.  Fig.  360. 

howls  outside.  This  article  is  intended  to  offer 
some  slight  assistance  to  farmers  who  wish  to  build 
a  small  greenhouse,  and  are  so  situated  that  they  do 
not  have  access  to  a  nearby  florist  to  make  inquiries 
of.  It  is  not  written  for  the  florist,  as  all  florists  have 
access  to  the  trade  journals,  where  regular  depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted  on  the  subject. 

The  greenhouse  owner  whether  florist  or  vegetable 
grower,  has  his  share  of  troubles  the  same  as  the 
farmer,  only  they  are  combined,  and  not  periodical 


as  are  the  farmer’s.  We  have  all  the  insect  pests 
to  contend  with  and  a  few. extra  varieties  thrown  in 
for  good  measure;  drought  and  excess  of  rain  are 
each  injurious,  as  is  also  lack  of  sunshine,  but  all 
these  pale  into  insignificance  before  the  amount  of 
coal  we  were  compelled  to  make  good  smoke  of  each 
season.  The  latter  item  of  heat  is  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  one  for  the  beginner  to  handle,  as  it  means 
some  loss  of  sleep  each  night  during  all  severe 
weather,  the  large  establishments  having  night  fire¬ 
men  to  see  that  the  proper  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  very  important  that  the  boiler  is  larger 
than  actually  necessary,  so  as  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature  for  6  to  8  hours  without  attention,  in 
all  but  the  severest  weather,  as  we  all  know  the 
enervating  effect  of  having  something  to  worry  over 
and  cause  us  loss  of  sleep. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is  a  good 
water  supply,  both  as  to  quantity  and  pressure;  for 
this  purpose  an  elevated  tank  should  be  used,  or 
a  pneumatic  storage  system  installed.  For  a  very 
small  greenhouse  a  good  hand  force  pump  would 
do  if  you  have  help  enough  to  work  the  pump  and 
hose  at  the  same  time.  Pressure  is  necessary  to 
dislodge  red  spider  from  various  plants,  and  clear 
water  sprayed  with  force  in  bright  days  is  about  the 
only  safe  remedy. 

The  house  may  be  built  in  any  style  and  size 
desired,  and  can  be  run  east  and  west  or  north  and 
south,  so  as  to  conform  to  local  conditions  of  land, 
exposure,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  florists  prefer 
the  east  and  west  location  for  cut  flowers,  and  north 
and  south  for  plants,  though  I  know  of  growers 
who  produce  the  finest  kind  of  flowers  in  the  north 
and  south  houses.  We  have  both  styles  and  cannot 
see  a  great  amount  of  difference.  The  roof  construc¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  when  running 
east  and  west,  some  using  the  even  span  construc¬ 
tion,  and  others  allow  the  bars  on  the  south  side 
about  two  to  six  feet  longer  than  on  the  north  side 
and  make  the  north  roof  a  steeper  pitch.  The  house 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SASH  AND  EAVES.  Fig.  361. 


shown  in  Fig.  360  is  22  feet  wide,  and  has  12-foot 
sash  bars  on  each  side.  This  gives  the  pitch  most 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  and  is  most  desired  for 
a  north  and  south  location.  Should  this  house  be 
built  east  and  west,  the  sash  bars  should  be  13  feet 
long  on  each  side  so  as  to  raise  the  ridge  higher,  or 
14  feet  long  on  south  side,  and  12  feet  on  north,  the 
latter  being  the  most  desirable  roof  construction 
from  the  point  of  most  sunlight  during  Winter. 

The  sash  bars  usually  are  constructed  similar  to 
A.  Fig.  361,  which  is  reduced  cut  of  L)4x2j4-inch  bar. 
These  bars  are  usually  spaced  16  inches  apart,  and 
when  ready  for  glazing  the  small  depression  on  each 
side  of  tongue  is  well  filled  with  putty,  the  glass 
then  being  pressed  firmly  into  the  putty  and  each 
light  above  lapped  over  the  lower  one  from  %  to 
3- 16-inch  and  then  fastened  with  a  special  glazing 
point  sold  by  all  seedsmen,  or  by  zinc  nails,  similar 
in  make  to  iron  shoe  pegs  ;•  16x24-inch  glass  is  a 
desirable  size. 

The  cheapest  and  most  undesirable  side  and  eave 
construction  is  shown  at  B1  Fig.  361,  a  4-inch  post  and 
double  siding  being  used.  Wood  should  not  be  used 
in  greenhouse  construction  at  any  point  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

A  more  lasting,  though  somewhat  more  expensive 
construction  is  shown  at  Cl,  Fig.  361,  a  2-inch  pipe 
being  used  set  2J4  feet  deep  in  concrete  in  the  soil, 
and  further  stiffened  and  protected  by  a  four  or  five- 
inch  concrete  wall  about  three  feet  high  above 
ground.  On  top  of  this  pipe,  screw  an  oval  floor 
plate  and  bolt  to  this  plate  a  2x6-inch  piece  of  cypress 
worked  to  1  inches  thick  at  the  outer  edge.  This 
cypress  plate  carries  the  sash  bars,  which  are  fastened 
to  it  by  a  small  iron  clip  bent  by  a  blacksmith  as 
shown  at  C,  Fig.  361.  We  have  houses  in  use  where 
this  style  iron  was  incorporated  in  the  construction 
16  years  ago,  and  ends  of  sash  bars  are  in  good 
condition  to-day.  Several  of  the  wooden  plates  have 
rotted  out,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  renew,  as 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  screws  and  insert 
new  plate.  elmer  j.  weaver. 
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OUR  IMMIGRANTS  AS  FARM  LABORERS. 

One  can  better  understand  our  immigrants  after  he 
has  seen  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  in  their 
native  land.  Hungary  is  one  of  the  leading  countries 
from  which  immigrants  come  to  America,  and  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  number  coming  from  this  one  coun¬ 
try  has  averaged  considerably  over  100,000  per  year. 
Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  two  weeks 
making  a  tour  through  Hungary  studying  the  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  of  the  country,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  naturally  the  richest  agricultural  land  of  Europe 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  took 
particular  pains  everywhere  we  went  to  inquire  about 
the  immigration  to  America  and  to  talk  to  the  people 
who  had  been  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  I  found  that  practically  all  of  the 
immigrants  who  go  to  America  come  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  class.  They  have  always  worked  at  farm 
work  and  know  how  to  do  agricultural  labor  better 
than  anything  else.  In  the  second  place,  the  Hun¬ 
garian,  as  a  rule,  does  not  go  to  the  United  States  to 
become  a  citizen,  but  simply  to  earn  enough  money 
to  enable  him  to  come  back  to  his  native  land  and 
buy  a  small  home.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laboring  class,  such  as  go  as  immigrants, 
are  30  to  40  cents  per  day  in  their  home 
land,  and  for  them  to  go  to  America  and 
earn  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  is  as  enticing  as 
it  was  for  the  gold  hunters  to  go  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  in  1849.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  agricultural  laboring  class  live 
as  a  rule  is  distressing.  In  fact  it  has 
been  so  bad  that  the  Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment  has  passed  a  law  compelling  all  land 
owners  to  provide  dwellings  with  at  least 
three  rooms  for  each  family  employed  by 
the  year,  but  realizing  what  a  revolution 
this  means,  they  have  given  the  landown¬ 
ers  10  years  in  which  to  conform  to  the 
law.  That  is,  the  law  does  not  go  into 
effect  for  10  years  after  it  was  passed. 

On  one  estate  Which  I  visited  an  old 
man  who  had  been  director  for  many 
years,  but  now  pensioned,  was  said  to  be 
greatly  beloved  by  the  laborers  on  the 
estate,  because  he  had  done  so  much  for 
them.  What  he  had  succeeded  in  doing 
was  to  improve  their  living  conditions  so 
that  not  more  than  one  family  lived  in 
a  single  room. 

The  immigrants,  as  we  know,  when 
they  reach  America,  stay  in  the  cities  and 
furnish  practically  no  agricultural  labor. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  anj 
needed  in  our  agriculture  and  doubtless 
would  make  excellent  farm  hands,  there 
are  some  practical  difficulties  in  using 
them.  While  it  is  not  impossible  to  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties  it  will  save  dis¬ 
appointments  if  they  are  understood  in 
the  beginning.  The  Hungarians,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  other  European  farmers, 
live  together  in  villages  and  not  on  single 
farms  as  we  do  in  America.  When  they 
go  to  a  foreign  country  it  is  doubly  im¬ 
portant  they  remain  together  in  colonies, 
and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  hope  to 
have  a  single  family  live  on  a  farm  as 
laborers.  But  to  be  used  in  agricultural 
work  they  must  be  colonized  so  several 
families  may  live  together,  as  is  done  in 
the  cities  and  mining  districts.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  immigrant  comes  to  America  to  earn  all  the 
money  he  can,  and  if  he  can  be  given  regular  work 
will  make  a  faithful,  industrious  farm  laborer.  If 
given  piece  work,  so  that  he  is  paid  according  to  what 
he  does  he  will  put  in  long  hours  and  turn  out  an 
immense  amount  of  work.  As  far  as  dwelling  and 
living  is  concerned,  his  needs  are  simple  and  his  wants 
few. 

More  farm  labor  is  needed  in  every  line  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  particularly  is  this  true  as  our  agricul¬ 
ture  becomes  more  intensive.  Here  is  a  class  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  have  always  lived  in  the  country  and 
who  would  prefer  to  do  farm  work.  They  are  needed 
in  agriculture  much  more  than  in  the  city,  and  the 
problem  is  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  farm  laborers.  In  the  sugar  beet  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Europe  immense  numbers  of  season  farm 
laborers  are  used.  Germany,  for  example,  has  400,000 
wandering  laborers,  as  they  call  them  here,  who  come 
into  the  country  for  six  months,  live  in  colonies  upon 
the  farms  or  in  the  different  neighborhoods  and  grow 
and  harvest  the  beet  crop  at  so  much  per  acre.  As 
the  sugar  beet  industry  increases  in  the  United  States, 
the  same  method  will  doubtless  have  to  be  employed. 

Changed  conditions  in  agriculture  are  demanding 
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more  intensive  methods,  and  more  intensive  methods 
mean  more  labor.  There  are  not  enough  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  country  to  supply  this  demand,  and 
they  must  be  drawn  from  the  cities  or  from  our  for¬ 
eign  immigrants.  One  of  the  hardest  problems  of 
farm  management  at  the  present  time  is  to  adjust  our 
systems  of  farming  and  labor  supply  to  each  other. 
Enough  labor  can  be  made  available  if  we  can  provide 
permanent  employment  and  the  necessary  living  con¬ 
ditions.  The  most  promising  source  of  securing  this 
additional  farm  labor  is  from  the  foreign  immigrants, 
especially  those  from  such  countries  as  Hungary,  but 
they  should  be  taken  directly  to  the  country  as  soon  as 
they  land,  before  having  an  opportunity  to  become  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  cities.  H.  c.  price. 

Germariy. 


ARE  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  “HIGH?” 

Here  is  a  course  of  study  that  is  used  by  the  high 
school  here.  It  is  one  of  the  courses  prepared  or 
suggested  by  our  State  University.  Any  graduate  of 
the  high  school  is  admitted  there  without  further  ex¬ 
amination.  Not  one  in  25  of  our  graduates  go  to  the 
State  University  or  any  other  college.  We  are  an 


average  country  town  of  about  1,300.  Those  that  fin¬ 
ish  the  high  school  go  into  stores,  shops,  trades,  farms 
and  housekeeping.  Possibly  one-half  drift  to  the 
cities. 

I  would  like  to  get  out  from  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  University  and  pflt  the  high  school  on  a 
more  practical  basis,  something  that  will  be  of  more 
use  for  the  2A~.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  patrons 
and  taxpayers  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  the 
one.  Let  the  one  go  to  some  other  school  to  prepare 
for  college  and  see  if  something  that  will  be  of  use 
can  be  devised  for  the  24.  Our  funds  are  limited,  and 
we  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  put  in  manual  train¬ 
ing.  The  superintendent  gives  part  of  his  time  to  the 
high  school,  and  there  are  two  other  teachers  there. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  studies,  but  the  teachers  seem  to  be  in  a 
“rut”  and  can’t  see  out.  Anything  recommended  by 
the  State  University  is  “it”  and  must  be  followed. 
I  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this;  wherever  I  go  in 
places  similar  to  this  the  feeling  is  that  there  is  too 
much  theory  and  not  enough  practice,  that  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the  24  is  not 
right.  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of  Latin,  so  much 
ancient  history,  etc.,  except  as  an  entrance  to  the  col- 
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leges.  Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  suggest  some 
remedy?  j.  a.  f. 

Griggsville,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  high  school  course  here  mentioned  is 
printed  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  1911-12. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


first  semester 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Algebra 

Algebra 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

English  1 

English  1 

Latin 

Latin 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Plane  Geometry 

Plane  Geometry 

History  of  Greece 

History  of  Rome 

English  2 

English  2 

Caesar 

Caesar 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Algebra 

Solid  Geometry 

History  of  England 

Civics 

Physics 

Physics 

English  3 

English  3 

Agriculture 

Economics 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

American  History 

American  Literature 

Itotany 

Zoology 

♦  'hemistry 

Chemistry 

Reviews 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

Much  the  same 

condition  exists  in  thousands  of 

other  towns.  Therefore  we  would  like  a  discussion. 

Of  course  it  must  be  brief  in  order  to  find  room. 

What  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  faults  of 
the  high-school  curriculum  ? 


COOKING  SILAGE  WITH  STEAM. 

For  several  years  I  have  steamed  my 
silage,  or  rather  cooked  it,  with  live 
steam  immediately  after  filling  or  during 
the  process  of  filling  the  silo.  I  have  a 
solid  concrete  silo  with  concrete  top,  in 
which  I  have  run  a  series  of  inch  pipes; 
these  pipes  are  perforated  with  small 
holes  to  allow  the  steam  to  be  equally 
distributed,  first  on  the  bottom  of  the  silo 
and  again  as  we  fill  we  insert  another  se¬ 
ries  of  pipes  about  one-third  and  again 
one-half  way  up.  The  pipes  are  joined 
together  with  one-quarter  elbows  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  an  octagon  within 
the  silo  about  two  feet  from  the  wall  of 
the  silo.  There  is  also  a  set  of  pipes  run¬ 
ning  through  the  center  of  this  octagon ; 
the  pipe  is  laid  longitudinal  and  settles 
with  the  silage;  we  connect  the  pipe  with 
steam  hose  through  the  door  of  silo  with 
steam  pipe  of  thrashing  engine.  At  night 
after  first  and  second  days’  cutting,  we 
run  the  engine  up  close  to  silo,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  extra  engineer  to  keep  up  the 
steam  all  night,  we  open  the  valve  and 
pour  the  steam  through  the  pipes  into  the 
silo  and  through  the  fresh  silage  before 
the  freshly  cut  cornstalks  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  heat  from  their  own  natural 
condition  and  confinement.  In  this  way 
we  immediately  arrest  any  tendency  to¬ 
wards  fermentation.  Usually  it  takes  us 
three  days  to  fill  the  silo,  and  after  the 
filling  is  completed  we  continue  the  cook¬ 
ing  for  about  24  hours;  in  all,  this  would 
make  48  hours  of  cooking  on  about  130 
tons;  we  then  close  up  all  openings  and 
retain  the  heat  just  as  long  as  possil^e. 

The  condition  of  the  silage  when  it  is 
taken  out  is  in  the  form  of  preserved 
corn  and  fodder,  and  has  a  molasses 
smell;  is  in  a  measure  sweet  with  no  acid 
taste  to  it,  and  we  use  it  for  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  sheep  with  good  results.  One  great  advan¬ 
tage  is  noted  that  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does 
not  deteriorate  as  does  the  ordinary  silage,  and  we 
can  let  a  wagonload  stand  for  several  days  before 
feeding,  and  it  is  apparently  as  wholesome  after 
standing  that  length  of  time  as  when  first  taken 
from  the  silo;  there  is  also  not  the  waste  on  top 
of  silo  when  first  open,  and  one  need  not  be  obliged 
to  feed  off  three  or  four  inches  every  day  in  order 
to  avoid  wastage.  As  a  rule,  we  cut  our  corn  when 
passing  from  the  milk  into  the  glazing  state ;  some 
have  advocated  that  we  should  cut  earlier,  and  while 
the  tassel  is  beginning  to  shed  the  pollen,  but  we  have 
never  tried  it;  neither  have  we  tried  salting. nor  char¬ 
coal.  E.  D.  FUNK. 

McLean  Co.,  Ill. 


It  seems  that  many  Americans  send  to  our  consul  on 
the  Island  of  Malta  for  Maltese  terriers  and  cats.  The 
reply  is  that  the  Maltese  cat  does  not  exist  in  Malta — at 
least  not  of  the  color  known  in  this  country  as  Maltese. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  Health 
Department  850  cases  of  dog  bites  were  reported  from 
January  1  to  June  30  of  the  present  year.  During  the 
12  months  of  1911,  3,600  persons  were  bitten  by  dogs  in 
this  city. 


FUTURE  FARM  IMMIGRANTS  FROM  HUNGARY.  Fig.  302. 


HUNGARIAN  OXEN— THE  NATIONAL  FARM  TEAM.  Fig.  363. 
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August  10, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  r.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


Winter  Wheat ;  Rye  in  Buckwheat. 

M.  N.  G.,  Fleming! on.  jV.  J. — When  is 
the  time  to  sow  Winter  wheat  for  a  crop 
next  Summer?  How  much  to  the  acre? 
Can  the  wheat  harvested  in  the  early  part 
of  July  be  used  or  must  that  be  cured  in 
the  barn  ?  Can  rye  be  planted  as  a  cover 
crop  on  buckwheat  stubble  without  plowing? 
If  so  what  method  to  employ  and  what 
harrow  to  use? 

Ans. — We  sow  wheat  in  northern 
New  Jersey  on  or  before  September  15. 
One  bushel  to  five  pecks  is  the  usual 
seeding.  The  new  wheat,  harvested  in 
July,  stacked  and  thrashed  in  time,  may 
be  used  as  seed.  Yes,  rye  can  be  seeded 
on  buckwheat  stubble  by  tearing  up  the 
soil  with  some  sort  of  a  tearing  or  dig¬ 
ging  harrow.  Rye  is  one  of  the  tough¬ 
est  of  grains  and  will  grow  under  hard 
conditions,  but  of  course  the  seed  must 
be  covered.  We  have  used  either  the 
Cutaway  or  the  spring-tooth  harrow  to 
tear  up  such  stubble,  broadcast  the  rye 
and  then  worked  it  under  with  Acme  or 
spade-tooth  harrow. 

Seeding  to. Permanent  Pasture. 

A.  E.  It.,  Edgeton,  O.—l  have  a  piece  of 
rolling  clay  laud,  not  very  fertile,  which  is 
iu  oats  now.  Can  this  be  successfully 
seeded  to  grass  for  a  permanent  pasture, 
seeding  this  Fall  with  any  grain  crop? 
How  should  I  proceed,  what  seeds  should  be 
sown,  and  how  much? 

Ans. — I  believe  inquirer  will  succeed 
best  by  following  this  plan:  After  the 
oats  are  off  haul  and  spread  all  surplus 
manure  onto  this  field  and  plow  and 
fit  as  for  wheat.  If  the  weather  should 
be  dry  work  soil  down  well  and  follow 
file  plow  closely  with  a  heavy  drag.  Late 
in  August  or  early  in  September  drill 
in  rye  with  150  or  200  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  rich  in  phosphorus,  to  the  acre, 
and  sow,  four  to  six  quarts  each  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  Kentucky  and  Canadian  Blue 
grass  and  perhaps  Red-top,  either  with 
the  drill  or  afterwards  with  a  hand 
seeder.  Next  February  sow  a  bushel  of 
Orchard  grass  and  four  quarts  of  Alsike 
clover  per  acre.  After  the  rye  is  har¬ 
vested  top-dress  the  poorer  spots  of  this 
field  with  manure  and  clip  the  weeds 
with  light  pasturing  the  first  year ;  this 
field  so  treated  ought  to  make  a  fine, 
permanent  pasture.  Limestone  would 
be  a  great  help,  but  Red-top,  Alsike  and 
•  Timothy  will  succeed  without.  W.  E.  d. 

Some  of  the  New  Strawberries. 

The  weather  conditions  here  during  the 
present  fruiting  season  have  been  better 
than  usual,  but  the  crop  has  been  light  as 
a  result  of  the  unfavorable  growing  season 
last  year.  With  me,  two  and  three-year- 
old  beds  gave  larger  yield  than  the  young 
beds,  and  the  portion  of  the  old  beds  that 
were  left  to  fight  it  out  with  the  weeds 
after  last  year’s  fruiting  season  were  much 
bettor  this  year  than  where  they  were  hoed 
out  and  given  good  cultivation  last  Fall. 
The  early  kinds  were  grown  on  a  gravelly 
loam,  changing  to  a  dark  clay  loam  soil 
where  the  later  ones  were  planted.  Excel¬ 
sior,  Fairfield  and  Gill  were  the  first  to 
ripen,  being  followed  iu  three  or  four  days 
by  Texas,  Ozark  and  St.  Eouis.  Since  fruit¬ 
ing,  all  these  early  ones  have  been  plowed 
under  except  St.  Louis  and  Earliana,  a  seed¬ 
ling  that  has  been  grown  here  for  10  years, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  so  bad  as  most 
of  the  extra  earlies.  Nearly  all  of  the  dozen 
newer  kinds  looked  to  be  at  their  best  this 
year,  but  at  that  few  of  them  gave  promise 
of  being  equal  to  the  old  standards.  The 
largest  berries  picked  were  Golden  Gate, 
and  the  latest  were  Orem.  Highland  comes 
medium  early  and  stays  a  long  time;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  worth  a  trial  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  grow  big  crops  for  a  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Fendall  loaded  too  full  this  season, 
and  failed  to  deliver.  Manhattan  was  a 
disappointment,  both  in  color  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Barrymore  is  a  berry  of  fine 
appearance,  but  its  quality  was  below  the 
‘fancy”  standard.  Patagonia,  from  Bur¬ 
bank,'  is  a  puny  plant  and  appears  to  be 
worthless  here,  Iowa,  as  an  everbearing 
has  shown  but  little  improvement  over 
Pan  American,  which  I  have  discarded. 
Aroma,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy  are  generally 
quite  satisfactory  here,  as  they  ripen  just 
when  berry  prices  are  usually  at  high  tide 
on  the  Indianapolis  market,  f.  moffitt. 

Indiana. 


Harvesting  Peaches. 

I  am  requested  to  give  further  details 
as  to  just  how  I  handle  my  little  peach 
crop.  Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  explain  that 
I  do  not  claim  perfection  for  my  method, 
nor  is  it  given  with  any  such  feeling  of 
superiority.  But  through  an  exchange  of 
ideas  we  may  learn  from  one  another  as 
no  one  can  expect  to  find  it  all  out  by  him¬ 
self.  In  picking  peaches  I  use  the  ladder 
and  picking  basket  described  on  page  742. 
When  picking  on  a  hillside  the  ladder  is 
always  set  with  the  third  leg  or  pole  up 
hill.  At  the  lower  side  of  the  tree  the  pole 
made  be  run  in  over  the  trunk  between  the 
base  of  the  branches,  while  at  the  upper 
side  the  pole  will  extend  away  from  the 
tree.  The  basket  enables  the  picker  to  use 
both  hands,  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
speed  and  efficiency  in  picking.  As  peaches 
are  mostly  picked  before  they  are  soft,  they 
do  not  easily  part  from  the  stem.  In  pick¬ 
ing  the  poach  should  be  grasped  lightly  but 
firmly,  with  the  one  hand,  and  the  stem 
end  given  a  jerk  sideways.  No  stem  is 
left  on  the  fruit.  The  other  hand  may  be 
emnloved  in  holding  the  limb,  or  when  this 
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is  not  necessary  both  hands  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  picking. 

For  my  home  trade  I  make  two  grades 
of  marketable  peaches,  as  I  sort  them. 
When  picking  I  deposit  all  fruit  in  the 
basket  that  is  not  rotten,  specked,  wormy 
nor  otherwise  unfit  for  use.  This  latter 
fruit  is  dropped  to  the  ground.  When 
emptying  the  basket  all  large  and  medium 
size  specimens  go  in  as  first  grade  fruit, 
while  the  small  and  somewhat  knotty 
and  overripe  fruit  is  culled  out  as  second 
grade.  However,  no  fruit  unfit  for  use  is 
offered  at  any  price.  The  second  grade 
fruit  is  sold  ’  at  about  half  price.  The 
remainder  is  gathered  up  and  used  at  home, 
the  hogs  getting  their  share. 

The  last  few  seasons  having  been  dry 
even  the  freestones  were  inclined  to  be 
clingy.  This  may  not  be  the  case  this  year 
if  rains  continue.  As  housewives  are  par¬ 
ticularly  opposed  to  clingy  peaches  I  may 
say  that  overripe  fruit  is  generally  more 
inclined  to  stick  to  the  seeds  than  the  same 
fruit  before  it  is  quite  soft.  Take  a  firm 
peach,  cut  around  edge  before  peeling  it. 
then  grasp  a  half  in  each  hand  and  twist. 
If  the  seed  does  not  come  out  nicely  it 
must  be  a  cling  indeed.  david  flank. 

Pennsylvania. _ 

VINEYARD  NOTES. 

The  Grape  root- worm  is  engaging  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  gi’owers  this  year  more  than 
it  has  for  several  years  past,  this  largely 
because  the  beetles  are  present  in  greater 
numbers  than  usual.  Some  vineyards  are 
so  badly  infested  that  in  walking  through 
the  rows  the  beetles  can  be  heard  as  they 
strike  the  leaves  in  falling  while  trying  to 
evade  detection.  The  presence  this  year  of 
such  numbers  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  many  growers  have  believed  this 
pest  had  forsaken  the  Chautauqua  belt  and 
moved  off  to  the  eastward,  and  with  this 
assumption  they  have  neglected  to  spray 
for  its  control'  for  the  past  few  years. 
Those  who  did  not  spray  at  all  were  not 
satisfied  that  this  insect  could  he  controlled 
by  arsenical  poisons.  Recent  developments 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  this  pest  was  controlled  thor¬ 
oughly  last  year  iu  certain  vineyards  with¬ 
out  exception.  Examination  has  shown 
many  vines  that  have  died  apparently  from 
Winter  injury  the  past  year  were  hastened 
to  their  end  as  a  result  of  the  larvae  of  this 
insect  destroying  the  root  systems.  Vines 
that  produced  very  satisfactory  wood 
growth  last  season  and  had  three  or  four 
canes  tied  up  this  Spring  made  a  start  to 
grow  and  then  died  back.  On  digging  out 
such  vines  it  was  found  that  there  were 
few  if  any  fibrous  roots,  and  the  old  roots 
showed  the  furrowings  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  this  larva. 

Wood  growth  of  the  vines  has  increased 
greatly  within  the  past  two  weeks,  due 
largely  to  the  good  growing  weather.  The 
extended  drought  has  affected  only  a  few 
of  the  poorly  tilled  vineyards.  Well- 
drained  and  tilled  vineyards  on  the  heavier 
soils  are  apparently  doing  better  than  those 
situated  on  the  lighter  porous  soils. 

The  harvesting  will  probably  begin  a 
little  latter  this  year  than  last,  though 
weather  conditions  in  the  interior  will  be 
the  determining:  factor.  The  crop  this  year 
will  not  be  a  large  one,  a  conservative  es¬ 
timate  being  not  over  00  per  cent  of  an 
average  one.  The  quality  ought  to  be  good, 
judging  at  present,  if  the  leaf-hopper  be 
controlled  and  if  normal  weather  conditions 
prevail. 

] 'lowing  or  ridging  a  furrow  next  to  the 
hills  will  he  done  shortly.  This  practice 
is  more  common  on  soils  that  heave.  It 
prevents  the  water  from  standing  around 
the  base  of  the  vine  during  the  Winter 
and  also  makes  a  buffer  to  keep  the  cover- 
crop  seed  from  under  the  vines  when  sown 
broadcast,  .lust  how  well  it  serves  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  is  not  certain.  Some  growers 
who  do  not  use  cover  crops  at  all  Fall- 
plow  the  entire  width  of  row,  claiming  most 
benefit  therefrom.  F.  E.  gladwix. 


OHIO  FARM  NOTES. 

After  a  dry  June,  July  gave  us  plenty  of 
rain  in  the  form  of  heavy  local  showers, 
the  Weather  Bureau  rain  gauge  at  Hills¬ 
boro  showing  over  seven  inches  of  rainfall 
in  two  weeks,  or  enough  for  two  months. 
Those  heavy  rains  made  unnecessary  roll¬ 
ing  the  corn  fields,  and  most  corn  was  too 
high  by  July  1  for  rolling.  Corn  has  made 
a  wonderful  growth  owing  to  heat  and 
moisture,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
tall  fodder  we  had  last  year.  We  have  had 
some  rain  storms  lately  that  have  twisted 
and  blown  down  some  of  the  corn.  This  is 
a  real  injury  to  the  corn,  and  stops  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  mulching.  The  hot  showery 
weather  has  been  fine  for  the  corn,  but  has 
greatly  hampered  wheat  and  hay  harvest, 
not  to  mention  thrashing  from  the  field, 
which  is  particularly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  Thrashing  from  the  shock  re¬ 
quires  lots  of  thrashing  outfits  because  fear 
of  rain  damage  creates  a  demand  for  a 
short  thrashing  period.  This  means  two 
or  more  machines  in  the  same  section  at 
times,  with  more  or  less  labor  complica¬ 
tions  If  more  wheat  were  ricked  or  put 
in  barns  it  would  be  better  all  around. 
Wheat  thrashing  and  hay  harvest  coming 
together  as  it  does,  and  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  frequent  showers,  makes  a  stren¬ 
uous  season  for  the  farmers  and  a  time  of 
hard  and  unprofitable  work  for  the  thrash- 
ermen.  There  are  too  many  machines  for 
the  work,  and  wet  spells  make  their  hired 
help  expensive. 

Much  of  the  hay  here  is  weedy,  and  this 
makes  it  hard  to  cure,  which  is  further 
hampered  by  damp  weather  and  showers. 
The  writer  left  the  hay  in  the  swath  as 
much  as  possible  and  it  dried  off  quickly 
when  the  sun  came  out,  hut  when  wind- 
rowed  or  shocked  the  hay  had  to  be  spread 
by  hand,  and  even  then  was  much  slower 
in  drying.  When  running  the  mower  a 
muzzle  for  the  right  hand  horse  is  a  good 
thing  for  both  horse  and  driver,  and  a 
neater  job  of  cutting  is  done.  Old  pieces 
of  burlap,  fertilizer  bags  or  bran  sacks 
ripped  open  make  good  protectors  to  keep 
the  flies  off  the  horses’  backs,  but  for 
belly  and  legs  some  kind  of  fly  repellant 
must  be  used  if  we  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  horses  and  the  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  work.  In  Summer  horses  must 
work  hard  enough  without  having  to  fight 
flies.  I  have  used  with  good  results  a  fly 
chaser  made  of  equal  parts  of  sheep  dip 
and  linseed  oil  to  20  parts  of  water,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sponge.  One  application  made 


iu  tlie  morning  was  effective  all  day  usually, 
but  when  the  flies  were  bad  (at  noon)  an¬ 
other  application  was  needed.  With  the 
heavy  showers  we  had  some  high  water  of 
course,  and  in  places  there  was  much  loss 
of  shocked  wheat  in  creek  bottoms.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a  farmer  here 
who  has  a  bottom  farm.  When  he  first  be¬ 
gan  to  farm  he  had  a  crop  of  wheat  to 
wash  away,  but  for  25  years  since  then  he 
has  had  no  further  losses.  He  follows  the 
binder  with  a  sled  or  wagon  and  hauls  the 
wheat  to  a  high  ground  before  it  is  shocked. 

There  has  been  some  damage  to  corn  in 
bottoms,  though  this  will  likely  not  be 
serious  as  owing  to  lateness  of  corn  it  has 
a  chance  to  straighten  up  to  some  extent. 
Aside  from  the  loss  of  wheat  and  injury  to 
cron  we  have  the  loss  of  time  incident  to 
wet  days,  and  as  the  bad  weather  has  de¬ 
layed  wheat  thrashing  10  days,  during 
which  time  wheat  has  gone  off  nearly  10 
cents  per  bushel,  we  have  a  real  loss  to 
those  who  sell  wheat  from  the  machine 
that  in  the  aggregate  is  a  serious  matter. 
With  to-day,  July  26,  we  have  had  a  week 
of  nice  weather ;  the  air  is  drier  and  cooler. 
Those  who  were  delayed  in  haying  and  who 
have  clean  Timothy  are  not  having  much 
trouble  getting  it  cured.  Lots  of  work  has 
been  accomplished,  but  there  is  lots  to  at¬ 
tend  to  still ;  wheat,  oats  and  Orchard  grass 
to  thrash,  Timothy  seed  to  cut  and  thrash, 
and  later  the  fence  rows  and  road  sides 
must  be  trimmed  up  and  made  neat.  Per¬ 
haps  then  we  shall  get  a  few  days  for  the 
Cliautauquas  and  fairs,  a  sort  of  breathing 
spell  before  corn  cutting.  We  have  had  an 
unusual  season  full  of  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities.  but  we  are  getting  things  rounded 
into  better  shape  now,  and  with  favorable 
weather  we  may  reach  the  average  yet. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  e.  d. 


Lovett’s  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Set  Out  this  August  Will  Give  a  Crop  of  Deli¬ 
cious,  Big,  Juicy  Berries  Next  June 


I  am  recognized  throughout  this  country  as  a  straw¬ 
berry  plant  grower.  For  Si  years  and  more  I  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  strawberries. 

Some  of  tlie  most  widely-known  and  most  successful 
varieties  were  introduced  oy  me. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  ‘New-Yorker  want  berries 
quickly.  None  of  you  want  to  wait  two  springs  for  a 
crop,  as  you  positively  must  If  you  set  out  anything  but 
pot  -grown  plants. 

This  year  I  have  a  magnificent  lot  of  plants  ot  two  of 
tlie  wonderful  Van  Fleet  hybrids,  two  varieties  that  I 
have  been  testing  during  the  last  four  years,  and  I  can 
conscientiously  say  I  have  never  grown  strawberries  that 
I  can  recommend  more  highly,  as  best  in  every  way.  I 
have  named  them 

Early  Jersey  Giant — Late  Jersey  Giant 

They  are  strong,  healthy  growers  and  immense  yield- 
ers  of  brilliant  red  berries  of  enormous  size,  with  the  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  of  tlie  wild  strawberry. 

Write  for  my  Strawberry  Booklet 

I  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you  free.  It  tells  all  about 
the  Jersey  Giants,  tlie  valuable  EVERBEARING  sorts, 
and  gives  full  descriptions  of  twenty-five  other  choice 
varieties,  with  prices,  and  full  cultural  directions. 

I’ll  tell  you  how  to  properly  prepare  the  bed  for  largest 
yield  of  biggest  and  juiciest  berries. 

J.T.  LOVETT,  Monmouth  Nursery,  Box237,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

should  be  sown  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  offer  high-grade  seed,  and 
will  send  sample  and  price  on  request. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet, 
free. 

Crimson  Clover 

the  great  soil  improver;  also  early  green 
food,  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and  for 
green  manure.  Extremely  hardy.  Write 
for  price.  _______ 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

Ready  eariy  in  September  and  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants;  offers  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
for  Fall  planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - 

MELILOTUS 


The  choicest  and  one  of  the  best  soil  restorers  known. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed  that  we  can  retail  at  less 
than  ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Onr  seed  is  hulled, 
yellow  blossom.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW.  This 
plant  is  also  a  splendid  preparation  for  alfalfa. 


■  I  mi  r  ■  All  northern  grown,  guaranteed  to  be 

111  rill  HI  99  per  cont  Pnre  and  Doo  from  dodder. 

HU  I1LI  Write  for  free  sample. 

THE  WING  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  883  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


Absolutely  pure;  free  ol  weeds;  vigorous; 
hardy.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Sold  on  approval.  Will  grow  on 
your  land.  Big  money-maker.  Free 
amples  and  cultural  instructions* 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  36  Shenandoah,  Iowa# 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

7;">c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  ears  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "flow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa."  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE.  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Circular 

E.T.  Gill,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,N.J. 

Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders — Smooth  and  Bearded — 

1  lardy  and  Reliable — Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm — Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don't  I, ike  It  WKTAKK  IT  HACK, 
RETURN  Y OUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33—  IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  BamEord,  Lencaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Q.QQH  Whftnt  READ'S  VERMONT.  Newva- 
OCOU  if  HvCIl  rioty,  sown  Sept.  20.  Aver, 
yield  56  bush,  to  acre.  Big  money  in  wheat.  Write 
i'or  circular.  G.  A.  READ,  Read's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


For  Sale 


Cow  Peas,  $2.00  to  $2.50  bushel: 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $6.00  to 
$7.00  bushel;  Red  Clover  Seed,  $12.00  bushel. 
JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND _ Miliord,  Delaware 


TREES  and  PLANTS"^ 

prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westmioster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


Hairy  Vetch  (vicia vmosa)  &  Rye  Seed  for  Sale 

imoOKSIIlK  FARM,  PAOLI,  PENNA. 


STRAW BERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp¬ 
berry.  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  forT.C.  KEYITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


— Fine  Ginseng-  Roots  and  Seeds. 
Apply  at  once  to  J.  C.  LAMB,  Towles,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety ,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000;Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CAM  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
I  ALL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del 


There  is  no  miracle  in  getting  a  heavy 
yield  if  you  plant  this  seed.  Stools 
enormously,  long  stiff  straw,  40  to  50 
Bushels  Per  Acre.  Prices,  Peck  $1.00;  Bush.  $1.75;  Bush.  $3.00; 
10  Bush.  $25.00.  Quality  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover  and  Timothy. 
STOKES  SEED  STORE,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


PROFITS  FROM  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CEREALS 

FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

l857"The  Business  Fanner’s  Faverite  For  Over  Fifty  Years—l^JlQ 
These  Famous  Brands  Are  Made  on  Honor  and  Have  the 

QUALITY™™;  ECONOMY 

SAID  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  depends  not  so  much 
upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as  upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to 
make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK  COE’S 
FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’  use  by  the  best 
farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS,  not  something 
said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

You  will  get  same  helpful  suggestions  from  our  literhture,  which  is  sent  free  if  you  mention 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


1912. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Wiring  Against  Lightning. 

ir.  II.  P.,  Mumford,  N.  Y. — Give  me  the 
size  and  number  of  brass  wires  required 
to  extend  from  the  galvanized  iron  roof  to 
the  ground,  on  barns  36x90  feet  and  36x60 
feet,  in  all  about  90  squares  of  roofing.  The 
object  of  wires  is  to  guard  against  damage 
by  lightning.  Would  you  advise  running 
wires  to  ridge  or  to  eaves  only? 

Ans. — It  would  be  advisable  to  erect 
plain,  vertical,  sharp  points  about  six 
inches  long  and  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  feet  all  along  the  ridge  pole,  and 
connect  them  well  to  the  galvanized 
roofing,  preferably  by  soldering.  Then 
run  wires  from  each  end  of  the  ridge  to 
the  ground  by  the  straightest,  shortest 
and  most  direct  path — drop  them  verti¬ 
cally,  if  possible.  From  each  corner  of 
the  eaves  drop  wires  directly  to  the 
ground  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
drop  other  wires  to  the  ground  from 
the  eaves  in  the  center  of  each  long  side. 
The  wires  in  every  case  must  have  per¬ 
fect  electrical  and  mechanical  connection 
with  the  roofing,  and  this  is  best  done 
by  soldering.  Fasten  the  wires  directly 
to  the  building  and  do  not  use  insula¬ 
tors.  A  braided  or  twisted  quarter-inch 
cable  may  be  used.  r.  p.  c. 

A  Problem  in  Water  Supply. 

L.  H,.  Mayfield,  Mich. — Can  I  siphon 
water  from  lake  to  run  a  ram?  There 
would  be  18  feet  rise,  from  lake  to  top  of 
hill,  225  feet,  from  top  of  hill  to  ram 
250  feet,  from  ram  to  tank  320  feet,  fall 
from  top  of  hill  to  ram,  52  feet,  rise  from 
ram  to  tank  80  feet.  Is  this  plan  possible? 
Water  supply  abundant.  What  size  pipe 
for  siphon  to  ram  and  size  from  ram  to 
tank?  What  would  be  the  probable  cost 
of  the  outfit?  IIow  start  siphon?  I 
would  only  use  water  in  Summer. 

Ans. — The  plan  you  describe  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible.  Use  a  one-inch  supply 
pipe  from  lake  to  ram,  and  keep  the 
joints  airtight.  Then  use  a  half-inch 
pipe  from  ram  to  storage  tank.  Larger 
pipes  would  give  more  water,  of  course, 
and  would  be  much  more  expensive. 
This  size  under  the  conditions  you  give 
would  furnish  at  least  a  gallon  of  water 
per  minute.  The  cost  of  the  ram,  475 
feet  of  one-inch  pipe  and  320  feet  of 
half-inch  pipe  would  total  up  to  nearly 
$40  if  you  use  black  pipe,  and  a  little 
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over  $50,  if  you  use  galvanized  pipe, 
which  is  advised.  The  usual  way  of 
starting  a  siphon  is  to  pump  the  water 
from  the  lake  to  the  ram,  thus  filling 
the  pipes.  Then  the  pump  is  discon¬ 
nected  and  the  ram  allowed  to  operate. 
If,  however,  you  have  no  pump  conven¬ 
ient,  you  can  follow  this  method.  Have 
a  valve  under  the  water  in  the  lake  so 
that  you  can  close  up  that  end  of  the 
pipe.  Then  have  a  pipe  extending  ver¬ 
tically  up  a  foot  or  two  from  the  top¬ 
most  point  of  the  siphon  pipe  and  have 
a  valve  in  this  vertical  pipe.  Then  you 
can  close  the  valve  under  the  lake  and 
fill  the  siphon  through  the  vertical  pipe, 
then  close  that  valve  and  open  the  lake 
valve,  whereupon  allow  the  ram  to  start 
and  the  water  should  flow  without 
trouble.  r.  p.  c. 

Gravel  Indications ;  Removing  Rocks. 

A.  G.  T.,Willimantic,Conn. — 1.  What  may 
be  the  surface  indications  of  sand  and 
gravel  for  cement  concrete  use?  I  have 
land  covered  with  bushes  and  rocks  that 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  and 
wish  now  to  start  in  on  poultry  raising  on 
a  considerable  scale,  constructing  all  the 
necessary  buildings  with  cement.  This  land 
is  situated  on  a  high  hill,  a  dark  soil,  and 
many  ledges  cropping  out,  with  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  see,  no  apearances  of  sand  or 
gravel  to  be  seen  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
2.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  clear  off 
the  rocks  and  would  like  some  advice  about 
how  it  may  be  done  most  economically  in 
the  use  of  dynamite.  Can  they  be  blown  to 
pieces  without  drilling,  say  rocks  three  or 
four  feet  across  the  top?  Hand  drilling  is 
expensive,  but  of  course  I  expect  that  with 
rocks  five  feet  and  upwards  that  will  be 
necessary.  How  to  handle  stone  too  large 
to  dig  out  and  load  on  to  a  stoneboat  with¬ 
out  great  strain  on  both  men  and  team  is 
what  I  wish  to  to  get  at. 

Ans. — 1.  Unless  you  are  an  expert  the 
simplest,  quickest  and  surest  way  to  find 
out  if  there  is  sand  or  gravel  on  your 
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land  is  to  bore  small  holes  in  the  ground  j 
at  intervals  and  examine  the  borings 
from  the  different  strata.  The  chances 
of  there  being  either  sand  or  gravel  in 
a  very  rocky  field  are  slight.  Moreover, 
a  sandy  soil  is  usually,  if  not  always,  of 
a  fairly  light  color.  2.  A  large  rock  can 
be  blown  to  pieces  without  drilling,  but 
it  takes  considerably  more  dynamite  for 
a  satisfactory  job.  Remember  that  dy¬ 
namite  “blows  down”  because  of  the 
suddenness  of  its  explosion  and  the  in¬ 
compressibility  of  air  by  a  sudden  blow, 
so  that  a  trough  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
with  a  large  charge  of  dynamite  will 
shatter  the  rock.  It  would  probably  cost 
less  to  sink  the  large  rocks  than  to 
handle  them  in  any  other  way.  This  is 
done  by  digging  a  deep  hole  near  to  the 
side  of  the  stone  and  then  dumping  the 
stone  into  the  hole  and  covering  it  up. 
This  is  a  common  practice  in  clearing 
land,  and  it  is  satisfactory  and  saves 
considerable  hard  strain  and  lots  of 
time.  Care  should  be  taken  to  brace  the 
rock,  if  need  be,  so  that  it  will  not  fall 
into  the  hole  unexpectedly.  r.  p.  c. 

Dry  Well. 

•/.  H.  R.,  Oakdale,  Conn. — I  have  a  well 
five  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet  deep,  located 
right  near  wall  of  the  house,  that  is  dry. 
There  is  a  solid  ledge  on  bottom  of  it,  and 
in  this  ledge  some  one,  previous  to  my  resi¬ 
dence,  drilled  three  boles  ready  to  put  in  a 
dynamite  charge.  My  older  neighbors  think 
there  would  be  a  good  supply  of  water  if  1 
go  deeper.  Will  you  advise?  Gan  I  blast 
that  ledge,  not  caving  in  the  old  stone  wall 
that  rests  on  same  ledge?  Will  there  be 
any  damage  to  the  house  wall  wall  near  the 
well,  provided  I  use  60  per  cent  special 
dynamite  sticks?  After  done  with  blasting, 
how  should  I  put  in  the  lower  part  of  stone 
wall? 

Ans. — With  the  facts  as  you  state 
them  it  would  certainly  be  risky  to  dy¬ 
namite  the  ledge,  and  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  try  it.  If  you  want  to 
get  to  the  water  underneath  the  rock,  a 
drilled  well  would  be  as  satisfactory, 
and  no  risk  would  be  incurred  in  the 
drilling.  r.  p.  c. 


The  Smuts  of  Wheat. 

W.  F.  G.,  Reisterstoicn,  Md. — What 
causes  wheat  smut?  IIow  will  it  affect 
the  thrashed  out  grain?  To  what  extent 
will  it  lower  its  market  value?  Will  it 
affect  its  milling  qualities?  Can  we  remedy 
the  trouble  in  any  way?  If  so  how? 

Ans. — There  are  two  kinds  of  smut 
attacking  wheat,  the  loose  smut,  which 
attacks  the  entire  wheat  head  as  a 
whole,  and  the  stinking  smut,  which 
affects  the  grain,  converting  the  kernels 
into  dirty,  stinking  masses  of  spores. 
The  stinking  smut  is  less  noticeable 
than  the  loose  smut,  which  is  apparent 
at  blossoming  time  and  later.  Wheat 
smuts  are  propagated  by  spores  which 
live  over  Winter  and  are  carried  on  the 
seed  wheat,  straw,  chaff,  etc.  Loose 
smut  is  not  noticeable  in  thrashed  wheat, 
but  the  stinking  smut  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  and  if  it  exists  beyond  a  very  small 
percentage  it  renders  the  wheat  unsala¬ 
ble  because  unfit  for  food.  Smutty 
wheat  can  be  ground,  but  only  for 
stock  feed.  A  preventive  given  in  an 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  bulletin  is 
the  formalin  treatment  for  the  seed 
wheat.  Sprinkle  a  pile  of  the  seed  with 
a  solution  of  formalin  and  water,  one 
pint  of  40%  formalin  to  40  or  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  using  one  gallon  of  the 
solution  to  each  bushel  of  wheat.  Make 
three  or  four  sprinklings  and  shovel 
over  the  pile  several  times.  Leave  three 
or  four  hours,  or  over  night,  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  Remember  that  manure, 
straw  and  the  soil  may  carry  the  spores, 
and  that  the  spores  are  the  dark  mass 
which  is  the  visible  portion  of  this  fun¬ 
gus  disease.  w.  e.  duckwall. 

Ohio. 


Tiie  “Curse”  op  Sorree. — In  looking 
over  "Hope  Farm  Notes”  I  notice  about  the 
“curse  of  sorrel.”  I  think  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  “curse,”  which  I 
doubt  it  to  be,  does  not  come  without  a 
cause.  The  first  and  best  remedy  for  sorrel 
is  to  make  conditions  favorable  for  other 
plants,  and  then  the  sorrel,  not  being 
needed,  will  not  take  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  work  old  Mother  Nature  needs  it 
for,  in  keeeping  the  ground  covered.  1 
have  no  patience  with  the  belief  that  sorrel 
is  a  “curse.”  I  believe  that  it  has  great 
value  in  fitting  the  land  for  other  plants, 
and  in  covering  the  soil  when  it  has  been 
robbed  and  skinned  and  cheated  year  after 
year  by  the  skin  game  system  of  farming 
that  is  so  largely  practiced  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  it  comes  in,  even  in 
new  land  that  has  never  been  plowed  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  sorrel  is  sour  the  land  must 
be  sour,  and  needs  lime,  is  only  making 
matters  worse,  like  a  poor  man  with  only  a 
little  money  in  bank  hiring  some  one  to 
help  him  spend  what  little  he  has  and  be 
poorer  than  ever.  Lime  in  such  cases  is 
simply  a  help  to  continue  the  skinning  pro¬ 
cess,  and  make  more  and  more  need  for  the 
sorrel.  Let  the  people  who  have  sorrel 
stop  the  skinning,  get  something  back  on 
the  land,  pay  back  some  of  the  debt  of 
plant  food  of  which  they  have  been  robbing 
it,  get  humus,  humus,  humus,  j.  c.  r. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Simplest  and  Strongest 

John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 
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Roller  Bearings 
Easy  to  Load 


as  much  of  an  improvement  in 
manufacturing  as  the  self-binder  was 
^reaper.  It  is  made  along  entirely  new 
lines  from  any  other  manure  spreader. 


spreader 
over  the  old 
and  different 


No  Adjustments 
No  Clutches 
No  Chains 


The  Greatest  Improvement  in 

Spreaders  Since  Their  Invention 


very 


No  Adjustments  > 
No  Clutches — No  Chains 


IMAGINE  a  manure  spreader  without 
any  of  the  chains;  with  all  the  clutches 
and  adjustments  removed;  one  that 
has  no  extra  shaft  for  the  beater,  no  stub 
axle  or  counter  shafts;  one  on  which  the 
parts  that  drive  the  beater  all  surround 
the  main  axle  and  are  within  a  distance 
of  twelve  inches  from  it;  and  one  that, 
besides  being  of  much  lighter  draft  than 
any  other  you  have  ever  seen,  is  so  low 
down  that  i  t  is  only  necessary  to  lift  the 
manure  as  high  as  your  hips  when  load¬ 
ing.  Imagine  all  that  and  you  will  have 
some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  this  new 
John  Deere  Spreader — The  Spreader  with 
the  Beater  on  the  Axle — is  like. 

It  is  absolutely  the  simplest  and  strong¬ 
est  manure  spreader  ever  invented.  It 
has  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  less  parts  than  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore  made. 

Easy  to  load.  It  is  always  ready  for 
business.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
There  are  no  adjustments  to  be  made. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 
It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  trouble  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manure  spreader 
has  been  with  the  parts 
that  make  up  the  beater 
driving  mechanism. 

On  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  all  the  shafts 
and  chains  necessary  to 
the  old  style  of  mount¬ 
ing  the  beater  have  been 
done  away  with. 

All  of  the  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle  within 
the  beater. 

The  strains  and 
stresses  of  spreading  are  borne  by  the 
main  axle — the  strongest  part  of  the 
spreader — and  are  not  transmitted  to  the 
side  of  the  box  or  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  , .  .  „  _ 

Light  Draft 

There  are  at  least  two  main  reasons 
why  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  thelight- 
i  est  draft  spreader  made. 

You  can  readily  see  how  decreasing  the 
number  of  working  parts  on  a  manure 
Bpreader  will  reduce  the  draft  correspond¬ 
ingly.  That  is  one  very  essential  reason 
for  the  light  draft  of 
) the  John  Deere 
Spreader. 

Four  sets  of  roller 
bearings  con- 

v*  wr*"— — -v  stitute 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


the  other  reason.  There  are  two  In  the 
front  wheels  and  two  between  the  main 
axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  la  out 
of  gear  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

Easy  to  Load 

It  is  easy  to  lift  manure  the  first  three 
feet  when  loading  a  spreader.  The  real 
hard  work  is  from  this  height  to  the  top 
of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 
these  first  three  feet  when  loading  a  John 
Deere  Spreader.  The  hard  work  is  done 
away  with. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  to  see  inside  the 
spreader  at  all  times.  Every  forkful  is 
placed  exactly  where  it  is  needed,  insuring 
an  even  load. 

xVo  Adjustments 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  adjust¬ 
ments  are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore  made,  there  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  adjustments  that  have  to 
be  properly  made  before  spreader  can  be 
used.  Any  one  of  these 
adjustments,  if  not 
made  exactly  right,  will 
either  put  the  machine 
out  of  business  or  in¬ 
crease  the  draft,  which 
necessarily  means  un¬ 
due  wear. 

Positive  Non-Racino 
Apron 

Even  spreading  is 
necessary  for  an  even 
seed-bed  and  an  even 
seed-bed  is  necessary  to 
insure  an  even  stand  of 
the  crop.  The  apron  on  a  John  Deere 
Spreader  cannot  race  when  spreading  up 
hill  or  over  exceedingly  rough  ground.  It 
is  positively  controlled  by  a  simple  and 
effective  locking  device  within  the  ratchet 
feed  apron  drive.  This  insures  even 
spreading  under  all  conditions.  A  feature 
that  is  not  used  on  any  other  spreader. 

Steel  Bridge-Like  Frame 

Like  the  modern  steel  railway  bridge, 
the  frame  on  John  Deere  Spreaders  is 
made  of  high-carbon  steel — the  strongest 
known  mechanical  construction. 

Both  the  side  sills  are  of  channel  steel 
with  the  channels  or  hollows  turned  to 
the  inside.  Into  these  channels  are  fitted 
four  large  wooden  cross  sills.  Being 
bolted,  these  sills  can  be  kept  tight,  insur¬ 
ing  the  rigidity  and  alignment  of  the 
frame  at  all  times. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  frame  will 
not  become  loose  and  out  of  alignment, 
as  the  frame  on  ordinary 


manure  spreaders 
often  does. 
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v  amaoie  spreader  rSook  rree  bodk  eoutaisnsccvaiuRrbi!f  1n- 

formation  concerning  the  reasons  for  using  manure  on  the  land,  how  it  should  be 
applied,  now  to  store  it  and  the  benefits  of  using  it  in  various  ways. 

In  addition  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  with  illus¬ 
trations  m  coior  of  this  new  spreader  working  in  the  held. 

To  get  this  book  free,  post  paid,  ask  us  for  it  as  Package  No.  Y  33 


John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  III. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  APPLE  SCAB. 

I  have  had  quite  a  curious  experience 
recently  in  spraying.  Anticipating  from  the 
peculiar  seasonal  conditions  an  unusual  at¬ 
tack  of  scab,  I  had  one  block  of  Rome 
Beauty  and  McIntosh  Red  trees  sprayed 
very  thoroughly  with  lime  and  sulphur  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  had  fallen  and  again 
two  weeks  later.  I  find  to  my  surprise 
that  so  far  as  this  spraying  extended,  both 
the  apples  and  foliage  are  pretty  badly 
marked  with  what  appears  like  the  apple 
scab.  Nowhere  else  upon  the  farm  was  the 
lime  and  sulphur  applied,  and  both  the 
fruit  and  the  foliage  are  generally  clean 
and  free  from  scab  trouble.  All  of  the 
trees  had  been  sprayed  for  seven  years 
during  the  Winter  with  soluble  oil,  and 
during  the  five  years  past,  believing  that 
there  was  a  fungicidal  effect  following  the 
use  of  oil,  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  and 
sulphur,  both  of  which  injured  the  fruit 
more  than  the  scab,  were  entirely  aban¬ 
doned,  and  up  to  the  present  time  for  five 
years,  excepting  this  one  block,  sprayed  this 
season  with  lime  and  sulphur,  we  have  had 
no  scab  to  speak  of.  Here  is  a  conundrum 
that  some  of  our  scientific  friends  are  try¬ 
ing  to  solve.  It  is  very  evident  that  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn  about  the  use  of 
chemicals  and  their  effects  upon  trees. 
There  seems  to  be  some  adverse  criticisms 
against  oil  which  it  seems  to  me  are  en¬ 
tirely  unfounded,  and  are  not  based 
upon  substantial  facts.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  tree  injury  at  the  present  season, 
which  is  the  result  of  trees  going  into  a 
very  cold  Winter  with  immature  wood,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  Autumn  that  was  very  wet  and 
warm.  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

New  York. 


A  CONCRETE  SEPTIC  TANK. 

Since  we  printed  the  last  article  on  dis¬ 
posal  of  farm  sewage  there  have  been  many 
questions  about  building  a  “septic  tank.” 
The  plan  shown  at  Fig.  305  is  recommended 
by  the  cement  manufacturers  and  is  not 
difficult  to  carry  out.  The  principle  of  the 
septic  tank  is  simple.  We  want  a  long, 
watertight  tank  or  cistern  through  which 
the  sewage  may  slowly  pass.  A  warm,  dark 
passage  is  needed  in  which  bacteria  will  de¬ 
velop  and  destroy  the  sewage  and  render  it 
■harmless.  When  thus  purified  the  sewage 
runs  off  as  clear  water.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  should  be  put  about  150  feet 
from  a  house — a  little  below  ground  level. 
For  a  medium-sized  family  two  compart¬ 
ments  each  4x4x5  feet  will  answer.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  four  inches  thick  and 


We  have  been  working  hard  here  for 
years,  making  good  the  overdrawn  account 
of  the  predecessor  who  skinned  the  place 
for  years.  Sorrel  under  these  conditions 
is  a  notice  of  protest,  a  notice  that  your 
account  has  been  overdrawn,  and  liming 
such  laud  without  putting  anything  on  or 
allowing  the  crop  to  go  back,  but  increases 
the  need  of  sorrel.  Take  a  poor  field,  leave 
flie  sorrel  on.  instead  of  taking  it  off.  it 
helps  to  make  a  mulch,  and  as  it  grows 
thicker  other  weeds  and  grass  come  in, 
and  after  two  or  three  years  quite  a  bit 
of  clover  will  come  in.  I  do  not  believe 
that  sorrel  comes  in  unless  it  is  needed, 
and  it  is  very  accommodating,  for  after 
the  land  is  fit  for  other  crops  or  plants  it 
takes  a  back  seat.  Just  like  a  faithful 
old  watch  dog.  i.  C.  k. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lime  Made  Grass  Grow. 

A  most  striking  demonstration  of  the 
need  for  lime  on  the  old  farm  soils  of  cen¬ 
tral  Maine  has  just  been  completed  by 
Charles  II.  Gardner,  one  of  the  scientific 
and  successful  farmers  of  Somerset  County. 
Last  Fall  he  seeded  down  five  acres  with 
the  standard  mixture  of  Timothy,  Red-top 
and  clover,  using  for  the  first  time  an  even 
ton  of  agricultural  lime  per  acre.  For  a 
check  on  the  experiment  he  left  a  strip 
clear  across  one  side  of  the  field  unlimed. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the  limed  soil 
was  fairly  apparent  last  Fall,  but  the 
maximum  did  not  appear  until  haying  time 
this  year.  Over  the  field  as  a  whole  the 
grass  stood  about  3*4  feet  tall  before 
mowing,  while  on  the  check  strip  it  was 
but  little  over  one  foot.  The  grass  on  the 
limed  soil  was  all  straight  goods  that  would 
grade  as  the  finest  quality  of  mixed  hay, 
while  the  strip  was  literally  filled  with 
sorrel  and  other  foul  stuff.  From  the  five 
acres  Mr.  Gardner  put  into  the  barn  17 
loads  that  experienced  observers  declare 
would  weigh  a  ton  and  a  half  apiece,  while 
several  hundred  pounds  per  acre  was  left 
in  the  field  where  it  had  lodged  so  that  the 
machine  could  not  cut  it.  Furthermore  the 
grass  on  the  limed  field  has  started  up 
again  at  a  rate  indicating  a  second  crop 
of  at  least  two  tons  per  acre,  while  the 
check  strip  is  still  sear  and  brown.  Every 
farmer  who  has  seen  Mr.  Gardner’s  field 
this  season  has  declared  his  intention  of 
using  lime  on  every  foot  of  new  seeding  this 
Fall.  C.  M.  GALLCl*. 

Somerset  County,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  lime  and  sorrel  problem 
will  require  many  experiences  before  we 


the  division  side  walls  eight  inches.  These 
are  made  of  reinforced  concrete.  There 
are  manholes  in  the  top  and  five-inch  tiles 
inserted  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

“Be  careful  that  the  outside  end  of  the 
inlet  tile  to  the  charge  tank  is  two  feet 
and  its  other  end  16  inches  above  tank 
bottom.  The  pipe  leading  from  the  charge 
tank  is  also  set  at  the  same  sharp  slope. 
The  outlet  tile  from  the  discharge  tank  is 
two  feet  above  bottom  and  with  both  ends 
level.  By  this  arrangement  of  pipes,  the 
sewage  is  kept  in  the  tank  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet  and  the  ends  of  the  tile  in  the 
charge  tank  are  trapped  or  air-sealed,  which 
aids  the  activity  of  a  certain  kind  of  bac¬ 
teria.  Likewise,  other  bacteria  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  discharge  tank  by  means  of 
the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  dis¬ 
charge  drain  tile  and  holes  in  the  manhole 
cover.” 

A  tank  built  in  this  way  will  dispose  of 
the  sewage,  purify  it  and  pass  it  finally 
away  as  clear  water  into  a  suitable  drain. 

LIME  AND  SORREL  QUESTIONS. 

Lime  May  be  Overdone. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  on  page  778 
that  it  is  time  something  was  done  about 
sorrel.  In  plain  English,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  here,  it  is  time  to  make  a 
“deposit.”  In  other  words,  the  position 
he  takes  seems  to  be  like  that  which  would 
be  taken  by  a  lot  of  farmers  who  had  been 
drawing  chocks  on  the  local  bank,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  checks  were  not  paid,  from  lack 
of  funds,  .some  one  of  them  would  suggest 
that  it  is  time  something  was  done,  and 
they  hold  an  indignation  meeting.  If  some 
one'  of  the  crowd  took  my  position  and 
suggested  that  they  make  a  deposit  in  the 
local  bank  of  sufficient  amount,  their  checks 
would  be  paid,  it  would  be  as  I  see  the 
conditions  here,  year  after  year  skinning  off 
all  that  can  be  obtained,  nothing  put 
back  to  compare  with  the  amount  that 
would  be  needed  for  a  square  deal  to  the 
land. 

The  lime  business  is  overdone  under  such 
conditions.  Lime  is  cheap  and  people  who 
know  nothing  of  its  use,  or  its  action  on 
the  land  are  doing  more  hurt  than  good 
with  it.  Take  a  poor  old  starved  horse  and 
give  him  a  dose  of  arsenic,  or  some  other 
powerful  stimulant,  and  for  a  while  he  is 
right  up  in  the  bit.  but  when  the  effect 
wears  off  he  is  weaker  than  ever.  A  good 
substantial  meal  three  times  a  day  for  a 
while  would  have  a  different  effect.  People 
are  using  lime  here  under  much  the  same 
conditions,  and  the  land  gets  poorer  when 
the  whole  crop  is  skinned  off.  as  you  do 
not  catch  many  of  them  putting  anything 
back  on  the  land  that  can  be  avoided,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  at  long  intervals  a  field  gets  the 
water-leached  remains  of  the  crops  that 
have  been  run  through  the  cattle  and  the 
barnyard. 


cover  it  all.  We  have  seen  a  good  farming 
neighborhood  where  farmers  used  1.500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer.  The  soil  was  rich,  and  yet  the 
sorrel  turned  many  of  the  grass  fields  red. 
Sorrel  sometimes  grows  at  the  edge  of  lime 
kilns  and  manure  pits.  There  must  be 
some  use  to  be  made  of  such  a  crop. 


A  Boy’s  Potato. 

I  first  began  reading  your  paper  along 
about  1882.  or  when  you  sent  out  the 
White  Elephant  potato.  My  folks  were 
then  taking  the  paper,  and  I  was  a  boy, 
but  on  receiving  the  potato  in  the  little 
wooden  box.  and  packed  nicely  in  sawdust, 
I  planted  the  potato  in  the  garden  in  four 
hills,  and  harvested  about  a  gallon  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  next  year  I  again  planted  them 
and  raised  several  bushels.  After  that  my 
people  raised  the  potatoes  for  many  years, 
many  times  raising  other  varieties  by  the 
side  of  them,  but  the  White  Elephant  gen¬ 
erally  came  out  best.  Nineteen  years  ago 
this  Spring  I  began  farming,  and  of  course 
planted  some  of  the  potatoes,  and  while 
they  may  not  be  as  pure  now.  I  still  raise 
what  we  call  the  White  Elephant.  They 
have  a  slightly  reddish  cast  instead  of 
pure  white,  otherwise  they  have  the  same 
general  shape.  About  12  years  ago  they 
seemed  to  have  run  out  for  us,  as  they 
failed  for  several  seasons  to  yield  well  on 
our  clay  land.  1  then  had  some  raised  «>n 
sand  one  year  and  on  gravel  the  next,  and 
then  brought  them  back  to  clay  again  and 
the  yield  for  several  years  was  surprisingly 
large  and  they  have  been  doing  well  since. 
We  always  raise  some  other  varieties  also, 
but  the  Elephants  generally  outyield  any 
other  variety  we  have  yet  tried.  Although 
they  have  not  as  nice  a  shape  as  some 
others,  we  like  the  flavor  better  than  most 
other  varieties,  and .  of  course  like  the 
results.  I  still  have  the  little  box  in  which 
the  potato  came.  I  also  had  success  with 
the  Washington  oats  received  as  premium 
(a  year  after  or  before  the  potato!,  but 
after  I  had  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  the 
extent  of  a  part  of  a  field  my  people  at 
thrashing  time  allowed  it  to  get  mixed  with 
another  variety  and  I  tell  you  it  was  uot 
encouraging  to  me  as  a  boy  at  the  time. 
I  am  now  trying  to  encourage  my  boys  to 
keep  seeds  as  well  as  live  stock  purebred. 

Ohio.  0.  s.  c. 


Evaporator  Experience  Wanted. 

Please  ask  readers  to  give  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  house  evaporators,  also 
their  results  therefrom.  f.  a.  k. 

North  Scituate,  R.  I. 

We  have  such  an  article  coming,  but  it 
will  be  impossible  to  learn  all  you  need 
about  the  business  from  printed  informa¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  go 
direct  to  Sodus.  N.  Y.,  and  see  the  evap¬ 
orator  and  how  the  business  is  conducted. 


ALL  SORTS. 

After  October  1  absinthe,  which  is  being 
sold  in  increasing  quantities  through  the 
United  States,  will  be  barred  from  impor¬ 
tation,  and  also  from  being  transported 
from  State  to  State.  The  Pure  Food  Board 
has  decided  that  absinthe  as  a  beverage 
is  dangerous  to  health.  This  liqueur,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  wormwood,  affects  the  nervous 
system  to  a  dangerous  degree,  the  effects 
being  more  demoralizing  than  those  of  other 
alcoholic  Intoxicants. 

A  White  Leghorn  hen  in  Newton.  N.  .7., 
recently  laid  an  egg  measuring  9. 5x7. 5 
inches.  It  was  soft-shelled,  and  was  pre¬ 
served  in  alcohol  for  exhibition. 

Scientists  propose  measuring  the  feeding 
requirements  of  animals  on  the  protein  and 
the  energy  values,  or  therms  of  chemical 
energy.  A  therm  is  the  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1,000  kilograms  of 
water  one  degree  Centigrade. 

When  the  military  authorities  began 
their  rat  crusade  in  Manila,  as  a  means  of 
combating  plague,  they  procured  15,000 
traps  and  100.000  little  plates  to  contain 
poison,  a  special  kitchen  being  arranged  to 
prepare  the  poison.  Rusty  bacon  with  60 
per  cent  arsenic  was  found  the  most  allur¬ 
ing  ratbane.  Between  700.000  and  800.000 
rats  were  killed  by  the  authorities,  of  which 
between  three  and  four  per  cent  were  in¬ 
fected  with  bubonic  plague. 

The  need  of  America  is  the  educated 
farmer. — Governor  Marshall. 

And  the  educated  farmer  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  his  need  is  honest  politicians, 
adds  the  Indianapolis  News. 


Roads,  Paths  and  Bridges,  by  L.  W. 
Page,  director  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads. 
This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  useful  “Farm¬ 
er's  Practical  Library,”  published  by  Stur¬ 
gis  &  Walton.  The  building,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  sorts  of  roads  is  discussed 
— earth  roads  of  various  types,  broken 
stone  macadam,  etc.  ;  sidewalks,  including 
concrete,  culverts,  etc.  The  information 
given  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  book 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  local  road  offi¬ 
cers,  as  well  as  by  farmers,  who  must  often 
consider,  on  their  own  property,  the  prob¬ 
lems  treated  here.  The  book  is  illustrated, 
and  contains  203  pages;  published  by  Stur¬ 
gis  &  Walton,  New  York ;  price  postpaid, 
84  cents. 


Tlie  Timothy  and  clover  hay  crop  was 
fine,  and  harvested  without  rain.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  fine  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  very  hard  on  the 
corn  crop,  so  dry.  The  corn  was  planted 
unusually  late.  The  color  is  fine.  On  the 
whole  a  bad  stand,  not  to  exceed  70  per 
cent,  bad  seed,  root  lice  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  chinch  bugs.  But  little  corn  in 
bloom.  The  average  corn  is  shoulder  high, 
July  27.  Much  not  waist  high.  Unless 
we  *  have  an  unusually  favorable  growing 
season  and  late  frosts  Central  Illinois  will 
have  away  below  the  average  corn  crop. 
Oats  very  good.  Shippers  offer  25  to  28 
cents  per  bushel.  Corn  is  selling  at  70 
cents.  Baled  hay  810  to  .$12  a  ton.  I 
mean  to  hold  for  Winter  market  unless  1 
can  beat  that  price.  I  was  in  my  flat  black 
soil  field  yesterday  and  the  ground  is 
cracking  open  badly.  Signal  Service  pre¬ 
dicts  showers  to-day,  which  are  needed 
badly.  J.  b.  a. 

Taylorville,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EXSS  SzvsK 

Winter  Gardening 
Without  Drudgery 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sashyou  never 
have  to  use  any  mats  or  boards  for  covering 


The  two  layers  of  glass  take  their  place 

(ik»e  picture  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  Bs-inch 
layer  of  dry,  still  air.  This  transparent  blanket 
affords  better  protection  to  plants  than  mats  or 
boards;  never  shuts  ont  the  light:  savesexpense 
and  labor  and  gives  the  best  possible  results. 
Glass  held  by  springs;  no  putty  used;  can’t 
work  loose,  easily  repaired. 

Great  profit  and  pleasure  from  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 

Under  Sunliffht  Sash  you  rail  have  plants  for  the  field  far 
earlier  and  t>etterthan  yon  ran  under  si  nyle-#clasa  sash.  You 
ran  have  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  for  your  own  use  when 
they  are  luxuries.  lettuce  and  violets  for  instance  all  winter. 

\  GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 

One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  Tlie 
oilier  is  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority  on 
hot-l>e<1  and  cold-frame  gardening.  In  it 
he  tells  in  an  interest  inland  instructive 
manner  how  to  make  and  care  for  the 
beds,  what  and  when  to  plant. 

Tear  ont  this  ad.  Send  it  with  4c.  in 
stamps,  and  your  name  ami  address  and 
we  will  send  you  the  t  wo  books.  Dolt  now. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Auto-Fedan 
Hay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect— if  it  will  not  bale  hay  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy,  and  will  refund  you  tho 
freight  nnd  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  us  todaufor  catalog  and  prices.  (37) 
Auto-Fedan  Hay  Cress  Co.,  Box  I  ,  Albion,  MIcU. 


HANDY  BINDER 


JUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


LIGHTNING!  DO  YOU  RAO  IT? 


WOULD 
YOU  BE 
SAFE? 

Then  Rod  your  buildings  with  THOMPSON’S  COPPER  CAULK  LIGHTNING  HODS.  Our  Rods 
are  Endorsed  by  Farmer's  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  everywhere.  Good  Reliable  Agents  wanted  iu 
every  County.  Protection  Guaranteed.  T.  THOMPSON  MFG.  CO.,  Brighton,  Iowa 


Engine  belted  to 
Gray  Pump  Jack 
ready  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  hand¬ 
iest,  easiest  run¬ 
ning  and  most 
economical 
pumper  in  the 
world. 


Hot  Weather  Speciall 

Wonderful  Pumping  Engine 


Pays  for  itsolf  in  six  months.  No 
more  “back-aching”  pumping  jobs.  Great  economy — cent  an 
hour  for  fuel  —  uses  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Use  it  for 
pumping— spraying  and  running  all  tho  small  machinery. 

Big  stock — immediate  shipments — no  delay. 

1  2  Sizes  to  There  is  a  Gray  engine  for  every  job  —  all 
Select  From  sizes  up  to  36  H.  P.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Also  completo  electric  light  plants  for 
country  homes.  Ask  for  Electric  Light  catalog. 

30  Days  Try  any  Gray  engine  for  30  days — 

Trial  give  it  severe  tests  for  power  and 
economy — if  not  O.  K.  ship  it  back  —  wo  pay 
tho  freight.  Write  for  special  folder  ”36-B” 
about  special  Hot  Weather  engine  proposition. 

CRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  884  U.  S.  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wheat  and  Clover 

Many  farmers  stick  to  wheat  raising 
mainly  because  clover  follows  it  in  the  rotation. 

But  why  not  get  the  best  possible  out  of  both  crops  ? 

No  crop  returns  better  profit  for  the  right  fertilizer 
than  wheat. 

What  is  the  right  fertilizer?  That  depends  on  the  soil  and 
on  what  fertilizer  you  have  used  on  it.  The  longer  you  have 
used  phosphate  the  sooner  it  will  pay  you  to  balance  it  with 

POTASH 

Insist  on  your  wheat  fertilizer  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
Potash.  Potash  Pays  on  both  wheat  and  clover. 

[f  your  dealer  does  rot  carry  Potash,  write  us  for  prices.  naming 
quantity  needed,  and  ask  for  our  free  book.  “Fall  Fertilizers.”  it 
will  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  increase  profits. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK— 42  BROADWAY 
CHICAGO — Monadnock  Block 
NEW  ORLEANS— Whitney 
Bank  Bldrf. 

SAVANNAH-Bank  & 

Trust  Bldg. 
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MORE  ABOUT  NURSERY  SEEDLINGS. 

May  I  add  a  word  in  the  form  of  a 
correction  to  the  interesting  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  20  on  Summer 
budding  in  the  Genesee  Valley?  The 
writer  of  that  article  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “most  of  our  natural  fruit 
seedlings,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap¬ 
ple,  are  imported  from  France.”  This 
statement  is  a  little  aside  from  the  facts, 
and  as  it  stands,  is  inaccurate.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  aware  that  peach  seedlings 
are  grown  entirely  in  this  country,  and 
that  all  our  stocks  used  in  propagating 
the  cherry,  the  plum,  and  the  pear,  are 
imported  from  France  and  Holland. 
Probably  about  half  the  apple  stocks 
used  by  American  nurserymen  are 
grown  at  home,  the  other  half  being 
imported  from  European  producers. 

He  says  further  that  a  transplanted 
peach  seedling  would  grow  too  big  to 
be  budded  to  the  best  advantage,  prob¬ 
ably  meaning  the  same  reason.  While 
it  is  the  common  practice  of  nursery¬ 
men  to  plant  pits  in  the  nursery  row  in 
the  Autumn  or  early  Spring,  where 
they  are  budded  when  they  have  reached 
suitable  size,  the  succeeding  Autumn, 
yet  I  know  of  some  good  nurserymen 
who  make  a  practice  of  transplanting 
the  peach  seedlings  at  a  very  early 
stage  in  their  growth,  in  order  to  have 
them  uniformly  spaced  in  the  nursery 
row.  This  transplanting  also  favors  a 
stocky  growth,  and  well  developed  root 
system.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  method 
practiced  by  all  European  fruit  stock 
growers.  Even  apple  seedlings  are  shift¬ 
ed  and  handled  from  the  seed  bed  to  the 
nursery  row,  where  they  are  grown  very 
closely  and  cultivated  entirely  by  hand. 
Whether  we  shall  ever  make  a  success 
of  growing  pear,  cherry,  and  European 
plum  seedlings,  is  a  question.  Up  to  the 
present  time  nurserymen  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  overcome  the  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  in  the  form  of  leaf  blights  which 
attack  the  seedlings  when  grown  under 
our  conditions.  Of  course,  considerable 
quantities  of  native  plum  seedlings  are 
grown  in  the  Southwest.  Seedlings  of 
Oriental  pears  and  stocks  produced 
from  cuttings  of  Le  Conte,  a  member  of 
the  Oriental  pear  group,  are  also  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Marianna  plum  strikes  very  read¬ 
ily  from  cuttings,  and  this  has  been  a 
somewhat  favored  stock  in  the  Gulf 
States  for  a  good  many  years.  I  im¬ 
agine,  however,  that  its  popularity  is  on 
the  wane.  john  craig. 


Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting. 

Seeing  on  page  7.76  what  W.  M.  E.  says 
on  tree  planting  with  dynamite,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  things  too.  I  dynamited  last 
Spring  for  trees  when  the  ground  was  wet 
and  soft.  I  found  the  blasts  potted  or 
made  caverns  in  the  soft  earth.  The  dy¬ 
namiting  should  be  done  in  the  Fall  or 
when  the  ground  is  dry.  In  that  case  the 
ground  is  cracked  for  a  much  wider  area, 
not  potted  as  when  wet.  The  blast  should 
be  placed  at  a  depth  and  so  tamped  that 
it  will  not  blow  out  but  crack  well  in  every 
direction.  After  this  Fall  cracking  tluf 
water  of  the  Winter  rains  will  sink  into 
this  reservoir  and  be  ready  for  Spring  and 
Summer  growth.  Thus  treated  you  will  find 
a  time  in  Winter  or  early  Spring  when 
your  ground  will  be  dry  enough  to  set  well, 
and  you  will  find  the  ground  so  loose  and 
nice  to  plant  in.  j.  b.  ziegler. 

Tennessee. 

In  answer  to  J.  W.  M.  on  shooting  holes 
for  fruit  trees,  it  is  used  a  great  deal  in 
this  White  Salmon  district  and  we  think  it 
is  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a  heavy  soil 
or  hardpan.  I  have  used  it  with  good  re¬ 
sults  on  heavy  clay  soil  and  find  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  cheap  as  digging  with  a  shovel,  and 
much  easier,  besides  giving  a  much  better 
root  bed  for  the  trees.  The  same  method 
is  practiced  extensively  in  the  Ilood  River 
section  just  across  the  Columbia.  One-third 
of  a  stick  of  20  per  cent  stumping  powder 
placed  in  an  auger  hole  18  inches  deep  with 
enough  dirt  on  top  to  keep  it  from  blowing 
the  dirt  out  much  will  do  a  good  job  in 
clay  soil.  For  J.  W.  M.’s  soil  I  would».use 
a  little  more  powder  and  put  it  a  few  inches 
into  the  hardpan.  Do  not  try  to  shoot  the 
hole  out  clean,  but  loosen  the  dirt  well, 
then  open  up  with  the  shovel. 

Washington.  w.  w.  ckowe. 


Alfalfa  with  Buckwheat. 

I  seeded  an  acre  to  Alfalfa  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  used  as  a  nurse  crop  buck¬ 
wheat.  I  limed  the  soil  and  inoculated 
the  seed.  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  mistake  in 
sowing  buckwheat  with  it,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  to  keep  back  any  "weeds  and 
give  shade  to  the  tender  roots  of  Alfalfa. 
However,  both  are  looking  fine  now.  Will 
the  buckwheat  smother  out  the  Alfalfa,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  sowing 
buckwheat  with  it  and  why?  c.  L.  K. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  our  reports  indicate  that  buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  bad  “nurse”  crop  for  Alfalfa. 
It  grows  so  thick  and  so  rapidly  that  the 
young  Alfalfa  has  about  the  same  chance 
that  it  does  in  rank  Summer  weeds.  In  a 
few  cases  the  Alfalfa  gets  through — usually 
when  the  season  is  moist.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  buckwheat  seems  to  be  too 
much  for  the  Alfalfa. 


Trouble  with  Seeding. 

On  my  farm  in  Greene  County  I  have 
three  fields  which  I  have  let  run  to  pasture 
for  the  last  five  years.  The  land  is  slop¬ 
ing,  well  drained  and  quite  rocky.  I  desire 
to  till  these  fields  and  grow  hay  again.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Spring  I  plowed  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  fields,  and  manured  it  well,  but 
after  sowing  it  with  oats  and  grass  seed 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  a  good  crop 
as  yet.  Not  having  very  much  manure  to 
fertilize  the  rest  of  the  lots,  would  it  bo 
advisable  to  plow  up  the  entire  ground  this 
Fall  and  plant  it  with  rye  and  grass  seed, 
or  with  only  grass  seed,  or  plow  this  Fall, 
allowing  the  soil  to  mulch  itself  and  plant 
grass  and  oats  in  the  Spring?  i.  i.  k. 

New  York. 

We  believe  one  reason  why  the  oats  and 
grass  have  failed  is  because  lime  is  needed. 
Most  of  such  soil  is  very  sour.  Lime  will 
fit  it  for  seeding.  We  should  plow  this 
Fall  and  seed  to  rye.  If  you  plow  and  leave 
the  bare  furrows  there  will  be  some  dam¬ 
age  from  washing.  The  rye  will  hold  the 
land  in  better  shape.  We  should  cut  the 
rye  in  Spring,  work  up  the  soil  well  and 
sow  oats  alone  or  grass  seed  with  the  oats. 
You  can  of  course  sow  grass  seed  with  the 
rye  this  Fall,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old 
sod  would  be  destroyed  enough  to  give  a 
good  seeding.  ___________ 

Asparagus  and  Currants. 

1.  I  wish  to  learn  more  about  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed.  My  bed  has  so  many  slender  stalks 
not  marketable.  I  have  used  loads  of  straw 
manure  on  it  in  -the  Fall.  I  am  sure  all 
my  garden  needs  lime.  When  should  I 
apply  it  to  the  asparagus  and  in  what 
form?  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
asparagus  produces  the  stout  tips  found  in 
market.  I  fear  this  bed  is  not  the  right 
kind.  2.  I  would  like  to  know  what  causes 
the  peculiar  crinkled  and  blistered  look  of 
my  currant  bushes.  I  can  find  no  insect  or 
worm  on  them  and  they  are  full  of  fruit, 
also  how  trim  them  and  when? 

Eaton,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  M. 

1.  An  asparagus  bed  is  properly  cared  for 
should  produce  marketable  sprouts  in  pay¬ 
ing  quantities  for  18  or  20  years.  II.  L.  M. 
does  not  say  what  the  variety  is  nor  how 
long  the  bed  has  been  established,  and  very 
little  about  method  of  cultivation.  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  answer  the  question  in¬ 
telligently.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
give  instructions  how  to  make  and  plant  an 
asparagus  bed.  II.  D.  M.  may  then  be  able 
to  determine  what  is  the  trouble  with  the 
bed  complained  of.  Asparagus  will  do  well 
on  almost  any  kind  of  good  soil,  but  a  deep 
sandy  loam  best  suits  it  and  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  heavier  soils  when 
available.  The  ground  should  have  not  less 
than  40  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Plow 
under  as  deeply  as  possible,  pulverize  and 
level  the  soil.  If  it  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  perhaps  the  best  method  of  planting 
is  in  rows  three  to  four  feet  apart  and  the  | 
plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  For  mar¬ 
keting  on  a  small  scale  or  for  home  use, 
beds  should  be  formed  six  feet  wide  with 
three  rows, planted  in  each,  one  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  one  on  each  side,  18  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  plants  12  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  walks  between  the  beds 
should  be  18  to  20  inches  wide.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  setting  the  plants  to 
properly  spread  the  roots,  covering  the 
crown  of  the  plant  3-4  inches  deep,  in  10 
or  12  days  after  planting  the  ground  should 
he  raked  over  lightly  to  destroy  the  young 
weeds.  The  beds  will  not  come  into  full 
bearing  until  the  fourth  year,  although  a 
partial  crop  may  be  cut  the  third  year.  In 
localities  where  the  ground  freezes  deep  a 
mulch  of  leaves  or  coarse  manure  is  quite 
beneficial,  as  the  crowns  start  earlier  and 
with  more  vigor  than  if  they  had  not  the 
benefit  of  mulching.  Well  rotted  manure 
seems  to  be  the  best  fertilizer.  This  should 
be  applied  very  early  in  the  Spring  or  after 
crop  is  cut  two  or  three  inches  deep  and 
worked  well  into  the  soil.  Fall  manuring 
as  a  fertilizer  is  but  very  little  benefit  as 
the  leachings  are  carried  below  the  roots 
and  are  lost.  Giant  Argenteuil,  Barr’s 
Mammoth  and  Conover's  Colossal  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  sorts,  some  preferring  the 
one  and  some  another. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  currant  leaves 

you  describe  is  probably  caused  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia  in  the  soil.  I  never  noticed 
that  it  did  any  harm.  Prune  anv  time  when 
dormant,  cutting  out  one  or  two  of  the 
old  canes  each  year  and  allow  new  ones 
to  grow  in  their  place,  thus  a  portion  of 
the  plant  is  renewed  each  year,  which  will 
prolong  its  life  and  also  bear  larger  fruit, 
from  one-thirdi  to  one-half  of  previous 
year’s  growth  should  be  cut  back  at  each 
annual  pruning _  k. 

Likes  Lath  and  Plaster. — I  see  on 
page  778  R.  J.  B.  wishes  to  know  about  the 
practicability  of  some  of  the  so-called  wall 
boards.  Being  an  active  builder,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
special  line  of  work,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  his  query.  There  are  several  brands 
of  the  description  he  gives  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  some  of  them  practical  while  others 
are  not  worth  the  time  to  tell  about  them. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  brands  that  I 
find  are  strictly  waterproof,  and  that  I 
could  confidently  recommend ;  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  prepared  wall. boards  ex¬ 
clusive  of  plaster  board  have  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  warp  or  buckle  in  unless  back- 
furred,  which  in  these  days  of  high  cost  of 
labor  and  material  amounts  to  a  sizeable 
sum.  As  to  the  desirability  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lath  and  plaster,  it  is  every 
person  to  their  liking.  I  have  seen  it  used 
where  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  ■  I 
have  one  building  now  where  they  have  de¬ 
cided  to  use  it,  but  personally  in  my  es¬ 
timation  there  is  nothing  that  can  compare 
with  a  good  lath  and  plaster  wall,  provided 
the  plaster  is  properly  cured  before  it  is 
placed  upon  the  walls,  and  since  the  hard 
finish  has  come  into  common  practice  there 
is  more  cheating  than  ever.  Good  plaster 
should  lie  and  cure  in  the  mortar-bed  for 
at  least  two  weeks,  and  a  little  more  would 
do  no  hurt.  Last  year  I  razed  an  old 
house  that  had  been  built  nearly  100  years, 
and  some  of  the  plaster  was  still  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  nearly  as  hard  as  some 
of  our  cement  is  to-day.  Is  not  this  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  in  favor  of  lath  and  plaster 
if  properly  placed  upon  the  walls? 

Connecticut.  a.  m.  Raymond. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  usual  in  a  discussion  of  this 
sort  we  want  experience  without  prejudice 
or  personal  feeling. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f'T  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint# 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  (L V. 


Let  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  rodding  a  building  —  chimnrys, 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  Right  installation 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  the  best  rod 
alone  will  not  save  you.  It  must  bo  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
endorse  the  Dodd  System,  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  job  guaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Once  is  enough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  thejobdone  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Semi  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day.  Address 

DQDD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  and  Press 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don't  depend  oil  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers* 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit*  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganuxn,  Conn* 


and  othef  machinery  for 

CUSTOM  CIDER 
MILLS 


Built  for  Service 

Our  catalogue  gives  full 
Information.  Address 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co. 

312  Water  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 
Established  1872 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farmers! 

This  is  it 


Carry  this  kit  in 
your  Wagon  Box, 
Binder,  Mo  wer.etc. 
Contains  tools  for 
every  repair  need. 
Nine  tools  specially 
designed  for  the 
farmer’s  use.  With  the 


BONNER  FJUVKfRS 


you  can  tighten  any  nut  anywhere,  rivet  sections, cut 
off  bolt  heads,  cut  wire,  stretch  wire,  pull  staples, 
make  new  staples,  stretch  binder  canvas,  etc.  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Pry  Bar  is  greatest  farmer’s  tool  made  for 
wrecking  work.  Prys  off  siding,  raises  floors,  pulls 
nails  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  —pulls  them  straight. 
All  tools  drop  forged  steel,  finely  tempered.  All  in 
strong  canvas  case.  If  your  local  hardware  store 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  your  dealer’s  name.  _ 
C.  E  BONNER  MFg.  CO „  Champaign,  m. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illustrating  the  most 
important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X33  | 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 


Get  Quality  and  Service - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 

THIS  UTICA  ENGINE  SENT  DIRECT  ON 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Built  on  new  principle.  Long  stroke — savps  25 
to  40  per  cent  fuel.  Our  10-year  guarantee  protects 
you.  Repairs  FREE.  Valuable  service  of  bureau  of 
engineering  experts  at  your  disposal. 

Anwf  r,ipf  The  Utica  is  the  ONLY  farm 
**""y  ■  Ut7#  engine  on  tho  market  that  gives 
PERFECT  results  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

Write  for  Free  Book  Sft$St"tawo^d“™ 

ful  engine  anti  our  big  30-Day  Trial  Oder.  Write 

for  free  engine  book  J*  -j  TODAY. 

Xargil  Mfg.  Co. 

Lafayette 

UTICA 
N.Y.  , 

V-T 


2-Cycle 

and 

4 -Cycle 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — - 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  | 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
|  years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EIIU  Engln,  Co.,  S|  Muiist  St.,  Detroit  Uiefu 


STEEL  ROOFiNGSlSs^ff 

Greatest  Roofing  offer  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  New,  high  grade,  durable 
Steel  Corrugated  Rooting,  S“3  25 
22  in.  x  24  in.  Perl00sa.lt.  *  — 
When  ordering  this  lot  mention  7- 
Ad-700.  This  price  is  f.o.b.  Chit  ago. 

Writ0  Freight  Paid  Prices 


for 


We  can  furnish  Roofing  and  Siding 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  best. 

Write  for  our  prices  on 

I  Galvanized  Roof  inn  at  S-?:50  per  100  sq. 

I  —  -*  ft.  and  up. 

'ASK  FOR  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

I  Valuable  in  formation  on  Coiling.  Siding&Roofing 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.  Dept.,  J37  .  Chicago 


that  Pay.  $192,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — "What  &  How 

_ _ _  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents"  A:  112-p.  Guide  Free!  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  report.  F,.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  FSt.  Wash,  D.  C 


EAIEHIS 


Seed-Down  Your  Fields 

Permanently 


Trade  Mark  Ree.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Use  our  Grass  and  Grain 
fertilizer  and  you  won’t 
have  to  plow  your  grass 
fields  every  few  years. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  “Soil  Fertility  ”  and  read 
about  the  famous  Clark  hay  field  which  has  just  been 
mowed  for  the  2 2d  consecutive  year.  It  is  top-dressed 
every  spring  with  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  fertilizers. 

Our  Almanac,  Page  35,  will  tell  you  how  to  seed 
down  a  field  either  with  nurse  crop  or  grass  alone. 

A  postal  brings  them. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Fly  Problem. — The  house  fly 
and  the  mosquito  are  up  against  a 
“campaign  of  education-’  which  will 
sooner  or  later  clean  them  out.  A  “cam¬ 
paign  of  education”  gets  people  back  to 
the  origin  of  things.  The  principle  is 
that  you  can  clear  out  a  baby  easier 
than  you  can  whip  a  grown-up.  A  mil¬ 
lion  men  might  be  trained  to  slap  mos¬ 
quitoes,  but  they  would  make  less  head¬ 
way  toward  extermination  than  one 
man  who  studied  out  the  life  habits  of 
this  pest.  It  always  breeds  in  stagnant 
water.  The  little  “wrigglers”  must  spend 
their  life  where  such  water  abounds. 
Thus  the  man  who  knows  this  may, 
with  an  oil  can  or  a  hoe,  kill  millions, 
while  the  “slapper”  could  get  dozens. 
Thus  the  farmer  who  means  business 
puts  screens  over  doors  and  windows 
and  then  makes  sure  that  no  stagnant 
puddles  are  left  around  his  house.  An 
old  tin  can  half  filled  with  water  and 
left  out  of  sight  behind  a  tree  may 
breed  thousands  of  the  sharp-nosed  ras¬ 
cals.  We  have  screened  off  a  part  of 
the  front  porch  -and  cleared  out  the 
puddles.  Even  with  this  some  nights 
the  air  is  thick  with  “Jersey  birds” 
which  are  blown  in  from  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  We  can  sit  behind  our 
screens  and  let  the  heathen  rage  on  the 
outside.  The  house  fly  nuisance  is 
nearer  settlement  with  us  this  year  than 
ever  before.  With  many  little  children 
running  in  and  out  screens  are  only 
half  effective,  so  long  as  the  flies  are 
permitted  to  breed  without  restriction. 
Here  again  is  where'  the  entomologist 
beats  the  fly  catcher.  We  know  that 
this  hideous  fly  breeds  in  manure.  So 
long  as  the  manure  piles  are  left  ex¬ 
posed  this  nasty  creature  will  come 
forth  by  the  million  and  make  straight 
for  your  house  and  your  food.  His  track 
marks  are  alive  with  the  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease.  We  have  the  manure  hauled  away 
every  few  days.  It  goes  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  far  from  the  house.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  this  practice  cleans 
out  the  flies.  Years  ago  it  was  thought 
these  nasty  creatures  were  “spontane¬ 
ously  generated”  as  punishment  for  sin. 
There  was  some  truth  in  part  of  the  be¬ 
lief.  The  “campaign  of  education” 
turned  the  light  on  the  domestic  habits 
of  i\Jr.  and  Mrs.  Musca  domestica.  Yc5u 
must  understand  such  habits  of  flies  or 
of  people  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  or 
“uplift”  them.  A  single  fly  will  lay 
about  120  eggs.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
six  or  eight  hours  after  being  laid,  and 
in  about  10  days  the  fly  is  full  grown 
and  ready  for  business.  Thus  in  one 
Summer  there  will  be  12  or  13  genera¬ 
tions — each  laying  more  eggs  than  the 
average  hen !  All  this  is  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Musca  domestica 
can  find  a  reliable  incubator  for  her 
eggs.  She  herself  is  less  broody  than  a 
Leghorn  hen,  and  the  only  reliable  fly 
incubator  is  made  by  Horse  and  Com¬ 
pany.  While  the  eggs  are  often  laid  in 
other  manures  and  in  decayed  vegeta¬ 
bles,  horse  manure  is  the  only  reliable 
incubator  for  fly  eggs!  Put  that  down 
as  a  fact  and  then  organize  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  party  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
incubator  for  any  such  purpose.  Where 
only  one  or  two  horses  are  kept  the 
manure  may  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  stall — 
with  all  windows  and  doors  screened. 
Wheel  the  manure  into  this  place  as  fast 
as  made  and  keep  the  doors  shut.  The 
flies  cannot  get  in  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
in  a  very  few  days  you  will  notice  the  ef¬ 
fect.  Where  there  are  more  horses  haul 
the  manure  every  few  days  and  plow  it 
under  or  pile  far  from  the  buildings. 
We  use  it  around  trees  far  from  the 
house.  Lime  scattered  over  the  manure 
will  kill  many  of  the  young  flies,  but 
this  will  hurt  the  manure  as  well.  The 
ordinary  back  yard  is  very  attractive  to 
both  flies  and  mosquitoes.  They  like 
to  gather  near  a  swill  tub  or  nearby 
dirty  places  to  sing.  The  children  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  our  large 
army  of  cats  at  the  back  door.  Little 
patches  of  food  left  on  the  ground  at¬ 
tract  flies.  The  habit  some  have  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen  door  and  throwing- 
slops  or  dish  water  out  on  the  grass  is 
a  plain  invitation  to  Musca  domestica  to 
bring  all  his  relatives  to  a  choice  ban¬ 
quet.  Then  he  feels  that  he  must  come 
inside  to  express  his  thanks.  We  never 
fought  the  flies  so  effectively  as  this 
year.  Some  of  them  get  inside  the  house 
in  spite  of  screens.  We  use  the  sticky 
fly  papers,  but  the  most  effective  way  of 
getting  them  is  to' wait  until  night.  Then 
the  rascals  make  for  the  ceilings  and 
hang  there  until  morning.  With  a  dim 
light  you  can  get  them  all  by  using  a 
cup  or  can  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 
This  cup  is  partly  filled  with  soapy 
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water  with  a  little  kerosene.  Punch  this 
cup  up  around  the  fly  and  he  falls  back 
into  the  water.  There  is  an  end  of  him. 
This  fly  fight  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  so¬ 
ciety  as  well  as  to  the  family.  The  fly 
is  a  pirate,  scattering  disease  and  filth. 

Cover  Crops. — In  cultivating  one  of 
our  corn  fields  on  July  27  we  found  it 
nearly  ready  for  the  cover  crop.  While 
the  soil  is  dry  I  shall  risk  it.  In  this 
field  we  shall  use  rye  and  Alsike  clover. 
This  early  start  will  enable  the  Alsike 
to  make  a  good  growth.  If  it  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  do  so  next  year,  we  can  let 
the  Alsike  grow  for  hay  or  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  I  have  about  given  up  the  use  of 
Crimson  clover  in  our  latitude.  It  will 
make  a  fine  Fall  growth,  but  does  not 
live  over  on  our  hills.  I  should  add 
Cow-horn  turnips  to  the  rye  and  Alsike 
except  that  this  field  is  not  far  from  a 
neighbor’s  house.  Should  there  be  a 
January  thaw  the  turnips  would  “tune 
up”  like  a  fertilizer  factory.  In  another 
field  we  shall  use  rye  and  vetch,  and  in 
others,  with  more  natural  moisture,  rye 
and  barley.  This  last  combination  is 
backed  by  good  theory,  but  I  am  not 
yet  sure  of  the  practice.  Our  Soy  beans 
are  coming  on — as  it  seems  to  me  slow¬ 
ly.  The  weather  is  cool,  and  I  think 
this  crop  should  have  moist,  hot  wea¬ 
ther  to  do  its  best.  About  half  these 
beans  were  inoculated  with,  one  of  the 
commercial  bacteria.  Thus  far  we  are 
unable  to  notice  any  difference  to  speak 
of.  These  Soy  beans  will  be  cultivated 
just  like  the  corn  as  long  as  we  can  go 
through  them  safely.  Then  we  shall 
sow  rye  and  turnips  or  rye  and  clover 
as  a  cover  crop — the  same  as  in  the 
corn. 

Appropriate  Books. — In  the  fearful 
mixup  of  this  Presidential  election  there 
are  two  books  which  might  well  be 
studied.  One  is  an  old  book,  “Coni- 
ston,”  by  Churchill,  the  other  a  newer 
book,  “A  Hoosier  Chronicle,”  by  Nichol¬ 
son.  They  are  both  political  stories — 
stories  of  a  “boss”  and  of  the  meanest 
kind  of  political  corruption.  I  like 
“Coniston”  better.  It  is  a  New  England 
story,  and  I  knew  dozens  of  just  such 
people  as  a  boy.  The  “Hoosier  Chron¬ 
icle”  is  a  more  modern  story  of  Indiana. 
Morton  Bassett,  the  Indiana  “boss,”  was 
a  very  different  type  from  Jethro  Bass, 
the  uncouth  countryman,  who  bought 
and  sold  men  in  the  Legislature.  For 
50  years  and  more  men  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  these  two  types  have 
been  working  politics — going  just  as  far 
as  they  dared  to  in  the  face  of  public 
opinion.  They  were  reasonably  safe  at 
the  game  just  as  long  as  the  rich  were 
willing  to  pay  and  the  middle  class  peo¬ 
ple  saw  no  particular  sin  in  taking  po¬ 
litical  advantage.  The  rich  have  now 
more  money  than  ever  to  pay,  but  every 
year  brings  thousands  of  men  and 
women  to  understand  just  what  such 
methods  mean  to  the  country.  Years 
ago  there  were  not  so  many  millionaires, 
and  the  plain  people- could  not  see  what 
all  these  franchises  and  special  privil- 
ages  and  nice  little  laws  were  likely  to 
do.  Now  they  suddenly  wake  up  to  find 
that  all  this  political  legislation  has 
simply  taken  money  and  with  it  power 
away  from  the  plain  people  who  pro¬ 
duce  wealth,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  rich.  This  year  brings  the  thing 
to  a  head  as  never  before.  There  are 
thousands  who  recognize  the  evil  and 
yet  hesitate  to  fight  it  openly  and  in  the 
most  effective  way.  Why?  Because  it 
will  mean  sacrifice  or  injury  on  their, 
part.  You  cannot  cut  away  any  great 
public  sin  unless  thousands  of  citizens 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  feel  the  edge 
of  the  knife.  You  should  read  pages 
392  and  393  of  “Coniston,”  or  the 
chapter  entitled  “The  Man  of  Shadows” 
in  the  “Hoosier  Chronicle.”  In  all  these 
cases  men  are  called  upon  to  give  up 
something  which  they  have  spent  their 
life  working  for.  It  is  this  renunciation 
which  gives  power  to  a  reform  move¬ 
ment — it  can  have  no  other  enduring 
power.  These  books  I  have  mentioned 
make  people  think  and  it  is  only  through 
the  slow  process  of  thought  that  we 
can  hope  to  make  our  public  life  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Ideals. — I  have  had  more  or  less  to 
say  about  ideals  in  public  life  or  private 
business.  Whenever  I  speak  of  this 
some  one  comes  forward  to  sneer  at 
such  a  thing.  These  people  are  usually 
men  of  middle  age  who  have  become  a 
little  sour.  Some  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  financially — others  have  failed 
to  get  very  far.  They  seem  to  think 
grown-up  men  have  no  use  for  ideals. 
They  may  be  very  nice  for  children’s 
playthings,  but  life  is  a  hard  battle 
where  you  need  brickbats  and  clubs 
rather  than  ideals.  I  wonder  if  these 
gentlemen  ever  realize  why,  as  they  say 


A  Paint  Book  for  the  Farm 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  you  a  booklet,  prepared 
by  expert  painters  especially  for  farmers’  use.  How  much 
paint  will  your  painter  need  for  your  house  ?  How  many 
coats  should  he  apply?  How  will  he  get  the  color  effect 
you  want  ?  Can  you  answer  these  questions  ?  If  not,  you 
will  be  glad  to  have  this  little  book.  It  will  also  tell  you 
that  paint  made  of 
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and  pure  linseed  oil,  mixed  right  on  the  j 
paint  for  any  use.  It  is  most  economical 
the  service  it  gives.  Before  you  engage  a  p; 
if  he  is  a  “white-leader.” 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 
Ask  for  Farm  Painting  Helps  No.  476 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your 
neighbor’s  home,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter’s  Book  for  the  Children. 
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brickbats  and  clubs  are  so  much  in  use ! 
It  is  because  ideals  have  been  crowded 
out  of  public  and  private  life.  Could 
we  have  had  more  of  them  life  would 
have  been  better  for  all  of  us,  because 
humanity  would  prefer  to  get  away 
from  the  brickbat  age  if  it  could. 
There  is  a  great  building  going  up 
in  New  York.  As  part  of  the  or¬ 
namental  stone  work  there  are  to  be 
gigantic  faces  carved  out  of  great 
blocks  of  stone.  As  the  building  was 
raised  these  blocks  were  left  in  the 
rough — square  and  without  character. 
Now,  day  by  day,  men  perched  in  the 
air  are  carving  those  faces.  With  mallet 
and  chisel  they  knock  away  chip  by 
chip  until  likeness  of  the  human  face 
slowly  appears  upon  the  stone.  A  sin¬ 
gle  wrong  blow  might  spoil  the  image, 
yet  these  men  knock  away  like  a  stone 
mason  squaring  a  foundation  stone. 
These  sculptors  do  not  work  alone. 
Within  three  feet  of  them,  on  a  frame 
within  constant  reach  of  their  eye  is  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  face  they  are  to 
work  out.  At  every  blow  their  eyes  are 
upon  this  image,  and  the  eye  works  out 
its  impression  through  the  hand.  These 
men  may  have  chiselled  the  face  50 
times,  but  the  model  must  be  there— 
constantly  before  them.  In  a  way  this 
is  my  answer  to  those  people  who  claim 
that  ideals  have  no  place  in  public  and 
private  life.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  can  be  so  sick  with  the 
canker  of  cynical  discontent  that  he  has 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  visions  of  a 
better  condition.  For  that  is  what  an 
ideal  is — a  vision  of  life.  It  should  dom¬ 
inate  thought,  and  thought  should  dom¬ 
inate  action. 

Born  Farmers. — Last  week  I  spoke 
of  the  famous  Tice  farms  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  is  a  human  side  to  this 
farm  proposition  which  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  immense  crops  which 
are  taken  out  of  the  soil.  The  Tice 
family  may  be  said  to  be  born  fruit 
growers.  For  generations  they  have 
worked  that  land  at  high  pressure — son 
following  father  along  fixed  lines  of 
work.  We  read  of  men  who  are  nat¬ 
ural  lawyers  or  mechanics  or  doctors. 
They  do  not  become  so  by  accident, 
but  because  their  ancestors  for  genera¬ 
tions  past  have  used  their  brains  or 
hands  in  a>  certain  distinct  way.  The 
child  inherits  the  tendency,  and  if  the 
opportunity  comes  to  him  he  can  make 
it  shine  with  the  flame  which  his  an¬ 
cestors  lighted  for  him.  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  agreed  to  make  a  great 
physician  if  you  would  let  him  start 
with  the  grandfather!  This  successful 
Tice  farm  is  as  good  an  illustration  as 
I  know  of  the  truth  that  farmers  are 
born  and  not  made.  It  may  be  said  that 
you  can  find  farmers  of  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  who  are  doing  a  very 
poor  job  of  farming.  Even  such  men 
know  by  instinct  what  to  do  and  when 
to  do  it,  and  if  they  fail  it  is  usually 
because  inheritance  compels  them  to  do 
just  the  mechanical  work  their  ancestors 
did  without  thinking  out  more  progres¬ 
sive  methods.  I  find  many  city  men  who 
think  they  can  take  a  farm,  put  in  fair 
capital  and  make  a  great  living  because 
they  see  certain  farmers  doing  well. 
These  men  do  not  realize  that  there 
must  be  something  of  the  instinct  of  the 
born  farmer  in  a  man  or  all  his  money 
or  his  business  skill  will  fail  him — on  a 
farm.  h.  w.  c. 
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HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  cuts 
and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  or  winrow. 
Nan  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with 
a  corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price 
$20.00.  W.  II.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes: 
“The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the 
Harvester  saved  me  over  $26.00  in  labor  last  year’s 
corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels 
corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 

NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  SALINA,  KANSAS 

CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows. 
Carries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3  men.  No 
danger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  Stump 
Fullers  and  Tile  Ditchers.  Catalog  Fiee.  Agents 
wanted.  C.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  America  df8fri?tion°6of'nbreeds! 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Brice . $3.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  tL^s  t^n  .faTd 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Brice. ,$1.50 

TLa  Hnrce  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
I  ne  nurse  wov]j  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 
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Ruralisms 


Witloof ;  Evergreen  for  Bed. 

IF.  A.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  you 
give  me  some  advice  as  how  to  grow  wit¬ 
loof?  2.  I  would  like  to  know  what  ever- 
,  green  to  plant  in  a  circular  bed  about  14 
feet  wide  and  10  long.  The  bed  is  next 
to  the  house,  running  west  to  cast.  I  have 
had  bad  luck  with  Retinispora  sulphurea 
globosa  and  R.  obtusa  nana.  I  intend  to 
plant  Juniperus  Sabina  procumbens  as  an 
edging. 

Ans. — 1.  Witloof  is  treated  like  or¬ 
dinary  chicory  or  endive.  Sow  in 
Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
prepared,  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and 
thin  to  three  inches  in  the  row.  A  sec¬ 
ond  sowing  may  be  made  in  August. 
Tire  finest  blanched  witloof  is  produced 
by  digging  well-grown  roots,  shorten¬ 
ing  to  five  inches,  and  then  plunging 
into  spent  tanbark  or  simi’  material, 
then  covering  with  about  two  feet  of 
manure,  in  the  space  under  a  green¬ 
house  bench.  In  about  two  weeks  one 
may  dig  out  fine  heads  like  cos  lettuce. 
Without  covering,  with  the  roots  plunged 
in  loam  or  tanbark,  several  good  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  obtained  in  a  dark  place ; 
a  house  cellar  or  furnace-room  is  some¬ 
times  utilized. 

2.  The  Retinisporas  do  not  seem  re¬ 
liable  here;  R.  obtusa  nana  died  out 
with  us  in  northern  New  Jersey.  They 
appear  to  be  short-lived,  and  when  they 
do  survive  are  unsightly  as  they  grow 
older.  Personal  taste  must  aid  in  de¬ 
termining  the  planting  of  the  evergreen 
bed.  A  most  excellent  evergreen,  very 
hardy  and  of  striking  appearance,  is 
Dwarf  Mugho  pine,  Pinus  Mugho,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  grows 
in  spreading  bush  form,  rich  dark  green, 
very  hardy.  If  a  golden  evergreen  is 
liked,  the  arbor  vitae  .George  Peabody  is 
excellent;  it  is  of  compact  dwarf  habit, 
foliage  bright  golden  yellow,  while  a 
beautiful  dark  green  arbor  vitae  of 
dwarf  compact  habit  is  Douglas’  Little 
Gem.  A  desirable  yew,  considered  one 
of  the  hardiest,  is  Taxus  cuspidata; 
this  has  a  spreading  habit.  The  Japan 
juniper  is  dense,  dwarf  and  bushy  in 
growth,  light  green,  very  hardy;  there 
is  a  golden  Japan  juniper,  and  also  a 
silver  variegated  form.  The  trailing 
form  of  J.  Sabina  is  admirable  for  an 
edging. 

A  Small  Greenhouse  Venture. 

J.  It.  II.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. — A 
friend  and  myself  have  been  thinking  about 
putting  up  a  greenhouse  here.  The  town  is 
a  health  resort  with  a  permanent  population 
of  about  3,500  and  a  transient  one  of 
about  7,000  to  10,000.  There  is  no  hot¬ 
house  here,  and  the  nearest  is  20  miles  by 
dirt  road,  the  next  33  miles  via  railroad, 
this  is  Kansas  City.  Do  you  think  that 
we  two  could  make  it  a  paying  proposition 
without  any  experience?  Which  do  you 
think  would  pay  best,  llowers  or  vegetables? 
Do  you  think  a  house  20x100x10  feet  high 
at  ridge  and  five  feet  on  sides,  large  enough  ? 
Would  you  prefer  hot  water  or  steam  heat? 
Which  would  you  prefer,  sprinkling  or  sub- 
irrigation?  Where  could  I  get  some  books 
on  growing  flowers  in  hothouses?  Is  there 
a  publication  printed  dealing  especially 
witli  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  growths? 

I  own  some  land  on  top  of  a  hill  that  is 
unprotected.  Would  it  pay  to  rent  a  piece 
down  in  town  farther  and  protected  on 
north  by  very  high  hill? 

Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  a  small 
greenhouse  establishment,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  either  cut  flowers  and  bedding 
plants  or  vegetables,  in  a  town  of  3500 
people,  aided  by  the  addition  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  transient  population,  should 
not  be  profitably  conducted.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
parties  conducting  the  same  should  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

A  season’s  work  with  a  successful  flor¬ 
ist,  coupled  with  the  careful  reading  of 
the  papers  covering  this  particular  line 
of  endeavor,  should  fit  one  for  begin¬ 
ning.  This  is  important,  as  most  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  greenhouse  business  are  di¬ 
rectly  chargeable  to  the  lack  of  this 
valuable  asset.  A  greenhouse  20x100x10 
feet  at  ridge  and  five  feet  in  height  at 
sides,  provided  low  benches  are  used, 
would  be  well  suited  for  growing  cut 
flowers  such  as  roses,  carnations,  sweet 
peas,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  but  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  attention  of  two  persons,  as  well 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  at 
least  two  houses  of  these  dimensions 
should  be  built.  In  adopting  the  char¬ 
acter  and  class  of  stock  the  market  at 
hand  should  be  given  careful  study. 
Flowers  and  plants  are  more  profitable 
than  vegetables.  Hence,  if  it  was 
thought  that  the  local  market  would 
readily  absorb  all  the  stock  of  this  kind 
that  the  area  of  glass  could  produce,  by 
all  means  specialize  on  flowers  and 
plants.  It  might,  however,  as  a  “pot 
boiler”  and  while  the  business  is  in  the 
making,  be  wise  to  carry  such  short 
crops  as  lettuce  and  cucumbers.  One 
thing  should  at  all  times  be  kept  in 
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mind;  that  whether  the  choice  be  cut 
flowers,  pot  plants  or  vegetables^  the 
constant  aim  should  be  to  produce  a 
high-class  article.  A  high-class  grade 
of  these  products  rarely,  if  ever,  goes 
begging.  The  most  practical  method  of 
watering  as  well  as  the  most  adaptable, 
is  the  sprinkling.  If  the  town  water  is 
not  available  install  a  small  gasoline 
pump  for  this  purpose.  This  will  give 
the  necessary  pressure  for  the  success¬ 
ful  growing  of  all  greenhouse  plants. 
For  heating  purposes,  hot  water  will  be 
found  the  cheapest  and,  if  the  system  is 
properly  installed,  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  growing  of  roses  requires  steam 
heat.  Good  roses,  however,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  careful  handling  by  the  for¬ 
mer  method  of  heating.  In  building  it 
would  be  well  to  choose  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  two  as,  as  the  business 
grows,  this  will  prove  a  potent  factor 
in  its  welfare.  It  is  always  well  to 
build  in  a  protected  situation.  Conven¬ 
ience  for  the  public  as  well  as  economy 
in  making  deliveries  of  goods  enters 
into  this.  Papers  devoted  to  this  work 
are  the  Florists’  Exchange,  New  York, 
the  Florists’  Review,  and  the  American 
Florist  of  Chicago.  A  copy  of  “Scott’s 
Manual,”  price  $5,  is  a  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  a  beginner.  One  contem¬ 
plating  this  work  should  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  plants  of  successful  florists 
and  observe  the  methods  and  practices 
of  these  men.  Like  market  gardening 
and  farming,  this  is  a  great  business, 
capable  of  great  development  and,  with 
good  management,  productive  of  grati¬ 
fying  returns.  jas.  m’laughlin. 

Persian  Walnuts  in  Iowa. 

IF.  P.  IF.,  Danville,  Iowa. — I  am  follow¬ 
ing  most  of  the  things  you  are  discussing 
closely.  I  am  interested  in  the  growing 
of  walnuts  particularly.  You  say  the  Per¬ 
sian  walnut  may  be  grown  in  New  York 
and  Michigan,  how  about  southeastern 
Iowa?  The  thermometer  went  to  30  below 
last  Winter  and  some  say  it  has  gone  to 
40  below.  I  have  some  seedlings  of  Black 
walnut;  should  I  graft  these  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  or  improved  varieties  ot  the  native 
walnut?  Would  it  be  better  to  bud  them 
this  Fall  or  graft  them  next  Spring?  If 
any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  Persian  wal¬ 
nut  that  will  stand  my  climace,  or  an  Im¬ 
proved  native,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

Ans. — While  some  varieties  of  the 
Persian  walnut  are  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Winters  of  northern  New 
York  safely,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  majority  of  them  will  not  do  so,  and 
also,  that  the  region  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  is  milder  than 
many  parts  of  New  York,  and  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  peaches  are  very  successful 
there.  I  was  lately  looking  at  some  of 
the  seedlings  from  the  trees  that  have 
been  bearing  in  western  New  York  for 
many  years  that  were  planted  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County  of  that  State  about  five 
years  ago.  They  were  very  small  when 
planted,  and  as  my  friend  who  owned 
them  was  very  anxious  to  have  them 
succeed  I  told  him  to  wrap  them  with 
straw  or  some  such  protective  covering 
for  several  years,  and  until  they  got 
older  and  hardened  wood.  This  he  did 
but  not  with  complete  success,  for  the 
thermometer  goes  down  to  20  and  more 
below  zero  there  at  times,  as  it  did  the 
past  Winter,  and  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured  some  each  Winter  and  almost 
killed  the  past  one.  He  thought  some 
were  entirely  dead,  but  we  found  live 
wood  at  the  base  of  each  one  upon  close 
inspection.  I  had  some  smaller  seed¬ 
lings  of  an  old  and  hardy  tree  near 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  growing  at  my 
Summer  place,  in  the  woods  near 
where  the  above  mentioned  trees  are 
planted,  and  they  were  killed  by  the 
cold  of  last  Winter.  It  is  not  safe  to 
gauge  the  hardiness  of  any  tree  or  plant 
by  that  of  others  of  the  same  genus  or 
species,  nor  even  the  same  variety  in.  the 
same  State,  for  there  are  often  wide 
differences  in  climate  within  short  dis¬ 
tances.  While  the  native  Black  walnut 
is  hardy  in  Iowa  and  other  central 
States  it  is  very  different  from  the 
Persian  (English)  species.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  rigid  climate  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  changes  of  temperature  of  that  re¬ 
gion  will  not  suit  this  tenderer  species 
of  walnut,  and  wish  to  caution  all  who 
wish  to  try  it  there  that  they  are  likely 
to  fail.  I  tried  seedling  trees  of  it  in 
Kansas  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan  in  1879,  and  everyone  died 
the  first  Winter.  Grafts  will  be  equally 
as  tender  as  trees  according  to  my  ex¬ 
perience.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


The  Roadside  Problem. — Why  should 
not  each  owner  be  allowed  to  improve 
his  roadside  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  as  long  as  he  does  so  be 
given  that  privilege  without  interference 
from  others.  For  myself,  give  me  the 
well  mowed  lawn-like  roadside.  It  will 


attract  more  attention  and  add  more  of 
value  to  the  farm  than  cords  of  wood 
growing  there.  Here  in  Massachusetts 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  with  any  satis¬ 
faction  either  fruit  or  flowers.  I  well 
remember  the  disgust  of  a  man  who 
had  improved  his  roadside  and  set  some 
flowering  shrubs  and  roses  when  he  said 
he  should  take  up  what  was  left  of 
value  and  never  try  to  raise  flowers 
there  again.  His  feelings  were  hurt 
perhaps  as  much  as  his  flowers.  The 
roadside  is  no  place  for  forest  trees 
as  generally  set  crowded  in  rows.  They 
litter  the  roadside  with  dead  branches 
and  leaves,  make  the  roads  more  narrow 
and  hard  to  improve,  and  in  many  places 
cause  the  road  to  become  more  muddy 
and  unattractive.  The  bare-headed  girl 
will  be  the  better  for  more  sunshine  on 
her  head  as  well  as  in  her  heart.  It 
will  give  her  as  well  as  others,  a  better, 
broader  view  of  the  country  where  they 
may  travel,  and  not  hide  from  many  a 
farm  and  beautiful  landscape.  Give  us 
more  of  sunshine  and  happiness  as  we 
travel  through  life,  and  not  try  to  hedge 
us  between  two  rows  of  forest  trees. 
Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worms  on  Grapes. 

What  will  rid  grapevines  from  the  forest 
worms,  as  I  call  them  ?  They  are  a  very 
nasty-looking  worm,  striped  and  very  active. 
They  have  a  thread-like  web.  j.'  f.  c. 
Sennett,  N.  Y. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ta  tell  the  insect  in  question.  It  might 
be  one  of  the  tent-caterpillars  or  the  Grape 
berry-moth.  If  it  be  the  tent  caterpillar 
any  of  the  arsenical  sprays  will  kill  the 
feeding  larvae,  applied  preferably  just  as 
soon  as  the  eggs  hatch.  If  the  nest  is 
present  cut  them  out  and  burn.  The  Grape 
berry-moth  makes  a  web  between  and  among 
the  developing  berries.  The  larvae  of  the 
second  brood  hatch  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  eat  into  the  green  berries,  causing 
wormy  grapes.  One  of  the  arsenical  sprays 
applied  just  prior  to  this  time  will  largely 
control  it.  If  the  trouble  be  serious  from 
year  to  year  a  spraying  for  the  first  brood 
should  be  made  just  after  the  blossoms  fall 
in  the  Spring.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FAMILY  RUNT 

Kansas  Man  Says  Coffee  Made  Him  That. 

“Coffee  has  been  used  in  our  family 
of  eleven — father,  mother,  five  sons  and 
four  daughters — for  thirty  years  :  I  am 
the  eldest  of  the  boys  and  have  always 
been  considered  the  runt  of  the  family 
and  a  coffee  toper. 

“I  continued  to  drink  it  for  years  un¬ 
til  I  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  then  I 
found  I  had  stomach  trouble,  nervous 
headaches,  poor  circulation,  was  unable 
to  do  a  full  day's  work,  took  medicine 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  with¬ 
out  the  least  benefit.  In  fact  I  only 
weighed  116  when  I  was  28. 

“Then  I  changed  from  coffee  to  Pos- 
tum,  being  the  first  one  in  our  family 
to  do  so.  I  noticed,  as  did  the  rest  of 
the  family,  that  I  was  surely  gaining 
strength  and  flesh.  Shortly  after  I  was 
visiting  my  couisn  who  said,  ‘You  look 
so  much  better — you’re  getting  fat.’ 

“At  breakfast  his  wife  passed  me  a 
cup  of  coffee,  as  she  knows  I  was  always 
such  a  coffee  drinker,  but  I  said,  ‘No, 
thank  you.’ 

“‘What!’  sJd  my  cousin,  ‘you  quit 
coffee?  What  do  you  drink?’ 

“  ‘Postum,’  I  said,  ‘or  water,  and  I  am 
well.’  They  did  not  know  what  Postum 
was,  but  my  cousin  had  stomach  trouble 
and  could  not  sleep  at  night  from  drink¬ 
ing  coffee  three  times  a  day.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  about  Postum  but  said  he 
never  knew  coffee  hurt  anyone.”  (Tea 
is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  found 
in  coffee.) 

“After  understanding  my  condition 
and  how  I  got  well  he  knew  what  to  do 
for  himself.  Pie  discovered  that  coffee 
was  the  cause  of  his  trouble  as  he  never 
used  tobacco  or  anything  else  of  the  kind. 
You  should  see  the  change  in  him  now. 
We  both  believe  that  if  persons  who 
suffer  from  coffee  drinking  would  stop 
and  use  Postum  they  could  build  back 
to  health  and  happiness.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs; 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Broadcast  UnzSe 

Fertilizer  1S0WER 


Made  in  One  and  Two  Horse 
Sizes.  Sets  low,  so  that  wind 
does  not  interfere  with  sow¬ 
ing.  Scatters  very  evenly. 
Sows  all  brands  of  Standard 
Commercial  Fertilizers,  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  Land  Plaster, 
Granulated  Calcium  Chloride, 
Marl,  Dry  Wood  Ashes,  etc. 
Range  of  quantity  from  75  to 
3,000  quarts  per  acre.  Guar¬ 
anteed  in  every  way.  Send 
for  the  Superior  Broadcast 
Fertilizer  Folder.  Get  posted 
and  then  go  to  your  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  and  insist  on  see¬ 
ing  the  Superior.  “The  Name 
.Tells  a  True  Story.’ 

fiz/faz/UOAM  (o, 

lArCOfKPOfLAJTJELD 

ySjpj*JNGn*:Lj>  Ohio ,  U.S^A. 


Splendid  Prospects 


of 


Bumper 

Grain 

Crops 

in 


WESTERN  CANADA 

Latest  reports  from  the  fields  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  to  the  effect 
that  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Rains  have 
been  sufficient  and  all  grains  have  advanced 
rapidly.  'Ihere  are  now  16  million  acres 
under  crop.  Railroads  are  built  and  building 
in  all  settled  portions.  The  opportune  time 
for  getting  some  of  this  generous  producing 
land  is  now.  Excursions  on  all  lines  of 
Canadian  Railways  to  inspect  the  lands. 
Apply  for  Settler’s  Certificate  to  the  under¬ 
signed  Canadian  Government  Agent: 

J.  S.  ORAWFORI) 

30  Syracuse  Savings  Rank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"V/f  OST  durable  fence  ^ 
made.  Heaviest  wires:^ 
E)ouble  galvanized.  Stock'* 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

j  13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight  ^ 
The  Brown  Fence  Sc  Wire  Co/ 
Dept*  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
Isave  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices— wagon  lastsl 
•longer— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  I 
*-  rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers.  1 
If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


One  Dollar 
a  Wheel 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
On  Your  Wagon  Now 

Only  SI  to  have  a  sot  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
on  your  farm  wagon  for  your  heaviest  hauling. 

End  vourdrudgery  of  high  liftingat  once  bysend¬ 
ing only  $la  wheol!  Pay  balance  after  30  days'  trial. 
Your  rnonoy  right  back  i  f  the  wheols  are  not  as  rep¬ 
resented.  We  pay  the  freight  both  waya. 

You  are  not  out  ono  cent.  Write  ua  today 
for  our  "Dollar-a- Wheel”  offer. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  do.  Wo  will  send  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
Measuring  Device  to  measuro  your  axle& 
with.  Send  for  Catalog  of  1912  Models  of 
our  Famous  Empire  Farmers'  Handy  Wag¬ 
ons.  Address  (30) 

Empire  Mfg. Co.,  Box  554, Quincy, III. 


Electric  Handy  Wagons 


Do  away  with  high  lifting  In  loading  and  unloading  and  cut 

cnltod  in  oil  w  ,  me  work  of  hauling  in  two.  Complete  steel  wheeled  wagons, 

“j  work.  Make  good  roads,  do  away  with  rutting,  make  draft  lighter.  We  furnish 
Steel  wheels  for  old  running  gears  and  guarantee  them  to  fit.  If  the  wheels  on  your 
old  wagon  are  going  to  pieces,  wnte  us.  We  will  save  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Address 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Box  48,  Quincy,  III. 


Electric  Steel  Wheels 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  toadjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Y  okker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Since  we  began  to  discuss  the  European  systems 
of  loaning  money  direct  to  farmers  several  people 
have  written  to  say  that  no  such  system  is  needed  in 
this  country.  They  say  all  American  farmers  can 
borrow  what  they  need  provided  they  have  what  the 
creditors  consider  good  security.  The  best  way  to 
answer  such  statements  is  to  present  facts.  This  we 
shall  do,  giving  actual  cases  where  farmers  have  tried 
to  obtain  needed  credit  for  working  capital.  On  the 
next  page  will  be  found  some  figures  showing  what 
small  cotton  growers  are  obliged  to  face.  We  shall 
he  able  to  find  conditions  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  As  stated  last  week,  the 
Russian  government  started  its  system  of  small  farm 
credits  in  order  to  protect  peasants  and  small  farmers 
from  the  usurers  and  loan  sharks.  In  this  country 
it  is  beyond  question  that  many  of  our  small  farmers 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  men,  because  they  cannot  use  their  property  as 
fair  basis  for  a  suitable  loan. 

* 

“Men  prosper  mentally,  physically,  morally  and  spirit¬ 
ually  only  when  they  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
soil.” 

That  is  one  way  Elbert  Hubbard  puts  it,  hut  he  does 
not  get  it  all  in.  A  man  may  be  too  close  to  the  soil — 
so  close  that  he  cannot  prosper  in  any  way.  A  man 
may  be  chained  to  a  clod  as  hopelessly  as  though  he 
were  chained  to  a  rock  in  prison.  The  clod  is  the 
type  of  poor,  hopeless  farming.  Water  and  sunshine 
do  not  enter  the  clod,  seeds  cannot  germinate  in  it, 
food  and  life  cannot  grow  from  it.  It  is  a  prison  in 
which  the  sublime  forces  of  nature  are  locked  up. 
There  can  be  no  prosperity  while  men  are  chained  to 
a  clod — no  matter  how  close  they  come  to  the  soil. 
They  prosper  as  they  learn  how  to  use  lime,  tillage  and 
other  weapons  to  crush  that  clod  and  set  the  forces 
of  Nature  free.  For  man  becomes  himself  free  as 
he  gives  freedom  to  other  things.  As  the  man  learns 
how  to  crush  his  clod  and  turn  it  more  and  more  into 
productive  soil  he  prospers.  While  still  close  to  the 
soil  he  rises  above  it  in  mental  and  moral  power. 
For  the  man  who  remains  flat  on  the  soil,  even  though 
he  force  that  soil  to  the  limit  of  its  productiveness,  is 
not  the  best  or  most  useful  farmer.  That  title  should 
go  to  the  man  who  keeps  “close  to  the  soil”  and  yet 
grows  up  and  claims  and  earns  his  fair  share  in  the 
market  and  a  fair  place  in  political  thought. 

* 

Now  comes  the  crisis  of  the  late  potato  crop.  The 
tuber  is  about  75  per  cent  water,  its  “quality”  largely 
depending  on  the  amount  of  starch  which  it  carries. 
Consumers  often  complain  about  “soggy”  or  watery 
potatoes.  They  do  not  cook  out  dry  and  “mealy,”  but 
are  more  like  putty.  There  are  some  varieties  which 
are  naturally  soggy.  They  may  give  a  heavy  yield 
of  large  tubers,  but  the  proportion  of  starch  is  low. 
While  at  their  best  such  potatoes  are  fair  they  are 
naturally  inferior — much  as  some  cows  naturally  give 
milk  low  in  fat.  When  such  potatoes  are  not  ma¬ 
tured  or  ripened  they  are  as  unfit  for  food  as  green 
apples  or  oranges.  No  potato  can  be  at  its  best  unless 
it  can  mature  its  tubers  naturally — so  now  comes  the 
crisis  when  the  crop  is  likely  to  die  prematurely.  The 
quality  of  the  tuber  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
starch.  The  leaf  of  the  potato  plant  is  its  starch  fac¬ 
tory.  Only  when  the  leaves  are  green  and  healthy 
can  starch  be  made  and  stored  up  in  the  tuber.  There¬ 
fore  the  size  and  quality  of  the  potato  will  depend  ex¬ 


actly  upon  the  health  of  the  leaf.  If  the  hugs  eat  the 
leaf  off  or  if  blight  destroy  it  the  tuber  cannot  possibly 
obtain  the  starch  needed  to  give  quality  and  size.  If 
blight  injure  or  ruin  the  leaf  while  the  tubers  are 
partly  grown  they  can  never  he  anything  hut  inferior. 
It  follows  from  all  this  that  we  should  keep  the  potato 
vine  green  and  thrifty  as  long  as  possible — until  the 
plant  is  matured.  That  is  the  chief  reason  for  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  copper  in  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  protects  the  vine  and  leaf,  keeps  off  blight  and, 
gives  the  plant  a  fairer  chance  to  mature.  You  may 
have  prepared  your  soil  perfectly  and  fertilized  as  you 
should.  That  is  not  all,  for  the  vines  must  be  kept 
alive  until  they  mature. 

* 

Last  week  on  page  835  I  read  this:  “The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
squarely  and  frankly  progressive  as  we  understand  the 
term !”  How  do  you  understand  it,  and  what  do  you 
mean?  s-  B- 

New  Jersey. 

That  is  a  fair  question,  and  we  will  try  to  answer 
it  fairly.  We  understand  a  progressive  to  be  one  who 
believes  in  progress.  We  understand  progress  to 
mean  improvement — moving  on  to  better  and  more 
advanced  things.  In  the  practice  of  farming  a  pro¬ 
gressive  is  one  not  satisfied  to  live  in  the  past  with 
old  methods  and  theories  which  time  has  grown  away 
from.  In  the  business  of  farming  a  progressive  be¬ 
lieves  that  farmers  must  organize,  get  together  as 
other  interests  are  doing,  and  shake  off  much  of  the 
old  suspicion  and  prejudice  which  has  so  long  held 
us  apart  and  thus  down.  We  find  nothing  unpro-- 
gressive  or  without  growth  in  nature  except  the  dead. 
Man,  beast,  plant — none  can  stand  still,  they  must 
either  go  forward  or  go  backward.  So  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  questions  and  in  the  struggle  for 
human  liberties  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  progressive.  We  can 
see  but  one  reason  why  civilization  should  develop. 
The  great  powers  of  nature  and  human  society  should 
only  be  harnessed  for  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
When  they  are  so  harnessed  and  directed  that  one 
class  secures  a  great  special  privilege  while  a  much 
larger  class  must  pay  the  price  of  it,  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  true  progress,  but  rather  going  backward.  And 
that  has  been  the  tendency  in  this  country  for  most 
of  the  time  since  the  Civil  War.  It  has  come  faster 
and  faster  during  the  past  dozen  years,  until  we  have 
nearly  stopped  making  progress  toward  a  higher  state 
of  human  liberty,  and  a  fairer  distribution  of  what 
human  labor  creates.  We  think  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  prejudice  and  narrow  discussion  resulting  from 
our  division  into  two  worn-out  political  parties.  Under 
this  present  division  of  parties  it  is  impossible  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  square,  sincere  battle  between  the  radical 
and  conservative  forces,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  bring  us  back  to  fair  and  steady  progress. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  no  man-worshipper,  but  stands  for 
the  principle  of  a  fairer  chance  for  the  common  people. 
And  we  have  no  illusions  about  “sweeping  the  coun¬ 
try”  or  changing  society  at  once.  Power  has  been 
working  away  from  the  people  for  50  years.  If  it  is 
brought  back  in  another  half  century  the  years  will 
he  well  worth  it.  We  are  “frankly  and  squarely  pro¬ 
gressive”  and  shall  continue  to  he  as  long  as  we  live. 
Right  now  progression  means  government  more  and 
more  by  the  people  and  less  and  less  by  a  small,  priv¬ 
ileged  class.  We  stand  for  that  as  the  best  remedy 
for  public  evils.  We  are  willing  to  give  the  people  all 
the  power  they  can  use  and  still  practice  fair  restraint. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  yet  just  how,  in  the  present 
campaign,  a  progressive  vote  will  do  the  most  good ! 

* 

For  years  American  railroad  men  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  while  on  duty. 
Rum  spells  ruin  to  the  men  handling  such  a  powerful 
force  as  a  railroad  train — the  same  as  it  does  in 
smaller  enterprises.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Company 
has  now  gone  a  step  further  in  prohibiting  the  use  of 
liquor,  with  the  following  order: 

The  use  of  intoxicants  while  on  or  off  duty,  or  the  visit¬ 
ing  of  saloons  or  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  incapacitates 
men  for  railroad  service  and  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Any 
violation  of  this  rule  by  employees  in  engine,  train,  yard 
or  station  service  will  be  suflicient  cause  for  dismissal. 

Now,  seriously,  there  is  not  a  person  who  ever 
travels  on  a  railroad  who  will  not  agree  that  this  or¬ 
der  is  right.  There  is  not  a  brewer,  distiller  or  saloon¬ 
keeper  who  would  knowingly  give  the  liquor  he  sells 
or  makes  to  the  railroad  men  who  handle  the  train 
whereon  he  rides !  That  being  so,  why  stop  at  the 
railroad  business  with  prohibition?  There  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  on  earth  which  does  not  face  loss  or  possible  ruin 
when  workmen  are  free  to  drink  liquor  when  “on  or 
off  duty.”  There  ought  to  he  just  such  handling  of 
farm  laborers,  for  rum  has  caused  more  loss  and  sor¬ 
row  to  farm  homes  than  it  ever  did  to  the  railroad 
business.  - 


When  will  the  city  people  who  are  trying  to  bring 
producer  and  consumer  together  be  ready  for  business 
with  farmers?  Not  much  may  be  expected  until  the 
farmers  get  working  organizations  for  the  proper 
handling  and  distribution  of  their  goods,  at  a  fair 
profit.  This  condition  will  not  come  all  at  once,  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  or  a  comet,  but  will  be  the  result  • 
of  patient  far-seeing  work,  backed  by  the  same  kind 
of  common  sense  needed  to  run  a  farm  successfully. 
One  form  of  cooperative  retailing  can  be  w-orked  now, 
where  half  a  dozen  or  more  neighbors,  producing 
goods  suitable  for  retail  food  trade  get  one  of  their 
number  to  attend  to  the  city  end  of  the  business.  The 
retailing  may  be  carried  on  in  stalls  of  the  city’s  pub¬ 
lic  markets  or  outside  stores.  The  situation  must  be 
examined  carefully,  and  not  too  much  stress  put  upon 
the  way  others  have  done  similar  work,  because 
proper  individuality  is  an  asset  in  retailing.  Of 
course  all  in  such  an  enterprise  must  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  others  and  be  worthy  of  it.  There  is 
no  great  fortune  in  a  business  of  this  kind,  but  those 
in  it  will  know  that  they  are  getting  whatever  profit 
there  is  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer’s 
kitchen. 

* 

When  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Gover¬ 
nor  we  wrote  him  at  once  asking  where  he  stands 
on  farm  problems.  We  do  not  care  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Democrats,  but,  if  elected,  what  will  he  do  to 
promote  New  York  State  farming?  His  answer  is 
printed  on  the  next  page.  Gov.  Dix,  we  understand, 
expects  to  be  nominated,  and  we  have  written  for  his 
“farm  platform”  in  the  same  way.  We  would  like  to 
have  you  realize  first  what  all  this  means !  Never  be¬ 
fore. in  the  history  of  New  York  did  any  man  think  it 
worth  while  to  appeal  to  the  people  with  a  direct  and 
forcible  farm  issue.  Heretofore  a  few  words  of  very 
perfunctory  guff  have  been  thrown  out  as  all-sufficient 
for  “agriculture.”  Now,  the  discontent  and  well-ex¬ 
pressed  demands  of  our  farmers  have  such  compell¬ 
ing  power  that  “agriculture”  suddenly  becomes  a  vital 
issue.  The  need  is  no  greater,  but  the  farmer's  power 
is  now  a  recognized  factor.  For  years  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  talked  “35-cent  dollar”  and  its  trimmings  almost 
alone  and  against  opposition  and  sneers.  We  may 
now  extend  our  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  tried  to  laugh  this  issue  out  of  politics.  It  has 
come  to  stay,  and  they  must  follow  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  endorse  Mr.  Wadsworth  personally,  but  we 
are  glad  he  has  offered  such  a  platform. 

* 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  is 
called  by  many  “The  Statesman  of  the  South.”  We 
considered  therefore  that  he  ought  to  know  why  the 
Southern  Congressmen  line  up  in  favor  of  oleo  as 
against  honest  butter.  So  one  of  our  Mississippi  read¬ 
ers  wrote  Senator  Williams  about  it  and  this  is  the 
argument  lie  received  in  reply : 

I  suppose  the  position  which  Southern  Congressmen 
have  taken  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  cotton¬ 
seed  oil — what  is  called  “butter  oil” — is  very  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  and  they  saw  no 
reason  why  this  industry  should  be  taxed  out  of  existence 
in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  another  no  more  healthful 
industry. 

Now  are  we  to  accept  this  childish  statement  as  the 
reason  why  the  South  favors  oleo?  It  is  a  childish 
statement,  because  the  merest  child  ought  to  know  how 
small  a  quantity  of  “cotton  oil”  is  used  in  making  oleo. 

A  babe  in  the  cradle  ought  to  understand  that  no  one 
seeks  to  tax  the  oleo  industry  “out  of  existence.”  The 
question  is  simply  whether  “oleo,”  a  collection  of 
cheaper  fats,  shall  be  permitted  to  masquerade  under  a 
yellow  color  as  pure  butter !  We  should  expect  a 
“statesman”  to  discuss  principles  or  the  foundation 
forces  which  are  making  the  history  of  his  section. 
Senator  Williams  ought  to  know  that  his  State  and  the 
South  generally,  needs  dairying  and  live  stock  hus¬ 
bandry  above  all  else.  Dairying  would  diversify  agri¬ 
culture — give  a.  new  cash  crop,  improve  the  soil  and 
cut  down  the  fearful  bill  for  fertilizers.  The  tub  of 
butter  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  thimbleful 
of  oleo  oil !  Why  do  not  Southern  Congressmen  con¬ 
sider  the  living  future  rather  than  the  dead  past? 


BREVITIES. 

We  would  like  to  apply  chestnut  burrs  and  thistles  to 
the  man  who  hunts  for  a  soft  job. 

Says  a  country  clergyman  of  wide  culture  and  experi¬ 
ence  :  “I  don’t  like  to  hear  about  ‘uplift  commissions’ 
to  country  people.  It  sounds  as  though  we  others  are 
so  far  above  them  that  we  have  to  reach  down  to  pull 
them  up,  which  is  taking  the  wrong  standpoint  from  the 
beginning.” 

A  cakload  of  eggs  is  taken  every  day  from  this  country 
to  British  Columbia.  The  Northwest  Canadian  hen  does 
not  seem  to  be  on  her  job.  There  is  also  a  large  export 
of  milk  and  cream  from  the  Pacific  States  into  Canada. 
This  export  milk  trade  is  larger  than  the  imports  from 
Canada  into  New  England. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 

FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  j 
J.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.’s,  Platform. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  to  you  a  copy  of 
tlie  statement  which  I  issued  in  announcing 
my  candidacy  for  Governor,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  that  I  have  an  affirma¬ 
tive  proposal  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  statement,  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  making  of  an  agricultural  survey. 
This  work  is  strongly  advocated  by  the 
faculty  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell,  including  the  director  of  the 
college,  Prof.  Liberty  II.  Bailey.  It  has  also 
been  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  a  committee 
of  the  recently  reorganized  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  to  which  was  assigned  the 
task  of  suggesting  the  measures  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  agriculture 
in  the  State.  Surveys  of  this  character 
have  already  been  made  in  three  or  four 
counties  by  investigators  from  Cornell,  and 
the  information  obtained  from  them  turns 
out  to  be  so  valuable  and  so  significant  in 
many  respects,  as  to  more  than  warrant  the 
extension  of  the  survey  to  the  entire  State. 
Perhaps  a  brief  discussion  of  this  work 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  letter  such 
as  this. 

The  government,  both  State  and  National, 
has  for  some  time  been  conducting  experi¬ 
mental  farms  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  farmers  the  best  methods 
of  seed  selection,  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  of  the  various  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  Some  work  has  also  been  done  and 
information  distributed  in  relation  to  the 
quality  of  soils  and  their  adaptability  to 
particular  crops.  While  I  believe  that  this 
work  should  be  continued  and  broadened 
to  the  utmost  degree,  I  am  convinced  that 
investigations  can  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  a  much  broader  field.  The  matters  of 
transportation  on  public  highways,  rail¬ 
roads  and  canals ;  conditions  under  which 
agricultural  products  are  sold,  wholesale 
and  retail ;  comparative  profits  accruing 
from  particular  crops  in  particular  locali¬ 
ties  :  the  types  and  comparative  efficiency 
of  farm  buildings  and  equipment ;  the  cap¬ 
italization  of  farm  properties :  the  income 
derived  from  such  investments ;  the  econo¬ 
mic,  social  and  sanitary  conditions  in  rural 
districts;  the  question  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  ;  the  effect  of  improved  highways ; 
the  postal  savings  bank  and  the  proposed 
parcel  post — all  these  matters  relating  to 
the  prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the 
rural  population,  in  my  judgment,  should 
be  embraced  in  the  making  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  survey. 

I  believe  that  within  reason,  anything 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  fortify 
agricultural  as  the  basic  industry  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  State. 

I  believe  that  the  very  stability  of  our 
government  and  the  future  of  the  republic 
depend  upon  what  might  be  termed  the 
‘back  to  the  land”  movement  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  heavy  drift  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  cities. 

As  a  basis  for  maintaining  agriculture  in 
its  rightful  position  amongst  the  indus¬ 
tries,  and  for  legislation  which  may  en¬ 
courage  and  conserve  it,  every  atom  of  in¬ 
formation  which  can  be  gathered  together 
should  be  sought  for,  and  so  gathered. 

The  making  of  a  survey  such  as  has 
been  suggested,  involves  the  most  painstak¬ 
ing  and  minute  inquiry  by  industrious, 
skillful  and  tactful  investigators;  and  to 
be  effective,  it  must  be  accorded  ample 
time.  I  advocate  the  immediate  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  this  work  as  the  most  important 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  in  order  that  the  broad  ground¬ 
work  of  information  attained  through  it 
shall  be  available  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
be  followed  by  such  legislative  and  other 
measures  as  shall  meet  the  needs  of  agri¬ 
culture  thus  scientifically  and  thoroughly 
ascertained. 

I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  my  in¬ 
terest  in  agriculture  is  deep  and  genuine, 
for  1  am  engaged  myself  in  active  and  prac¬ 
tical  farming.  In  fact  my  entire  business 
activities  are  along  this  line.  Were  I,  as 
the  result  of  the  present  canvass  and  the 
coming  election  to  become  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  were  I  in  my  official  capacity 
confronted  with  problems  in  which  the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  interested,  I  would 
exercise  whatever  power  I  might  have  for 
their  benefit  along  practical  lines,  with 
which  I  have  become  familiar  through  my 
own  experience. 

.TAMES  W.  WADSWORTH.  JR. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  AND  FAIR  CREDIT. 

Last  week  we  gave  an  account  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system  of  small  farm  credits.  Under 
this  plan  a  peasant  or  small  farmer  can 
obtain  a  small  loan  at  a  fair  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  where  otherwise  he  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  loan  sharks.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  such  small  loans  are  not  needed 
in  this  country.  They  are  needed.  Here 
are  some  actual  figures  showing  how  small 
cotton  farmers  are  held  up  in  their  deal¬ 
ing  with  cotton  factors : 

Below  are  given  figures  showing  how  the 
small  cotton  planter  who  has  to  borrow 
money  fares  under  existing  credit  system. 
The  small  planter  wishes  to  borrow  $100 
to  lieip  raise  a  crop  of  cotton.  The  cotton 
factor  will  let  him  have  the  amount  by 
mortgaging  his  real  estate,  stock  and  cattle 
and  crop  to  secure  the  advance,  but  he 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  ship  10  bales  of 
cotton,  or  one  bale  for  each  $10  advanced, 
or  to  pay  commission  on  any  he  falls  short 
of  10  bales. 

He  pays  2%%  commission  for  ad¬ 
vancing  .  2%% 

He  pays  2%%  commission  on  goods 

bought  for  him  .  2 %% 

Prices  are  advanced  an  average  of..  5  % 


Commissions  paid  for  service..  10  % 

The  money  is  used  on  an  average  of  less 
than  six  months,  taking  date  of  all  pur¬ 
chases.  which  would  make  the  10%  come  to 
per  annum  rate  of  not  less  than  (probably 
over)  20%.  Interest  charged  at  rate  of 
8%,  usually  from  date  of  mortgage  on  whole 
account,  in  some  cases  only  for  time  money 


is  used,  would  be  at  lowest  estimate,  per 
annum,  8%.  As  above  shown  he  pays  at 
rate  per  annum,  28%. 

Cotton  averages  600  pounds  per  bale,  fig¬ 
ured  at  10  cents  per  pound,  it  makes  bale 
average  $60.  Should  he  ship  but  eight 
bales  he  pays  commission  on  two  bales  not 
shipped  at  rate  of  $60  or  total  $120  at 
2%%,  $3  which  on  the  loan  of  $100  is  3%. 
This  3%  added  to  the  28%  equals  31% 
fiat,  or  if  computed  for  average  length  of 
loan  would  amount  to  6%,  which  added 
to  the  28%  would  be  34%.  Thirty-four 
per  cent  I  do  not  think  would  be  too  high 
to  estimate  what  the  average  small  farmer 
that  is  compelled  to  borrow  from  a  factor 
pays. 

On  the  remaining  eight  bales  he  has  to 
pay  the  commission  of  2%%,  amounting  to 
$1.50  per  bale,  or  $12,  to  which  is  added 
freight,  warehouse  charges,  insurance,  samp¬ 
ling  and  incidentally  the  weight  of  the 
sample,  which  is  doubtless  never  less  than 
one  pound  per  bale.  Quite  fi’cquently  he 
is  given  the  worst  of  it  on  the  grade  and 
also  on  price  on  date  sold.  The  obligation 
to  ship  to  factor  prevents  him  from  selling 
at  his  railroad  station,  where  the  price 
is  usually  as  much  as  in  point  shipped  to, 
less  freight,  but  often  a  little  better,  so 
if  so  sold  he  would  save  all  incidental 
charges  which  he  has  to  pay  as  above.  Be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  obligate  the  most  bales 
possible  to  secure  the  loan,  he  is  obliged 
to  plant  more  cotton  than  he  otherwise 
would  to  the  exclusion  of  corn,  peas  and 
fodder  or  lmy  crops.  He  is  prevented  from 
diversifying  because  of  the  credit  system, 
not  because  of  any  desire  on  his  part. 


AN  OLD  STRUGGLE  RECALLED. 

Wo  are  informed  by  some  of  our  report¬ 
ers  that  many  men  of  middle  age  or  older 
are  drifting  back  to  their  places  in  the  old 
parties — that  the  progressive  movement  is, 
very  largely,  one  of  young  men.  There  are 
many  elderly  men,  however,  who  recall  the 
battle  against  the  slave  power,  and  who 
see  in  the  present  movement  a  somewhat 
similar  issue.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
younger  readers  we  print  part  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  these  veterans : 

‘‘I  found  your  editorial  note  recalling  my 
old  friend  1’effer,  whom  I  had  lost.  Yes, 
his  last  days  will  be  cheered  with  new 
signs  of  the  sure  victory  of  great  measures 
that  he  once  stood  and  battled  for.  Then 
it  seemed  the  people  were  soon  to  rise  and 
repossess  their  liberty.  But  the  ‘money 
power’  was  able  to  rally  its  battalions  of 
Ignorant  and  servile  soldiers,  and  crush 
resistance  as  the  slave  power  had  done  so 
often  before  the  Civil  War.  Each  in  its 
time  owned  both  parties;  each  crushed  op¬ 
position  by  tip*  same  brutal  methods.  But, 
thank  God,  each  is  downed  at  last,  to  go 
down  before  the  stormy  wrath  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  parallels 
of  history,  these  twin  monsters  that  have 
cursed  the  land,  the  slave  power  and  the 
money  power.  In  1848  the  old  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  began  to  disintegrate  on 
the  sole  issue  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 
A  convention  was  called  by  the  bolters  at 
Buffalo.  I  was  there  to  see  and  hear.  Men 
of  both  parties  from  all  States  north  de¬ 
clared  that  freedom  was  national  and  slav¬ 
ery  only  sectional,  the  creature  of  local 
law.  They  did  not  propose  to  meddle  with 
it  in  the  States,  but  the  black  curse  must 
spread  no  further.  What  a  wonderful 
meeting  it  was,  followed  by  the  rallying  of 
the  progressives  of  that  time !  But  it  took 
12  years  of  tremendous  fighting  to  make 
the  awakened  Northern  sentiment  effective 
in  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Inch  by  inch 
the  ground  was  fought  over,  the  armies  ad¬ 
vancing  and  retreating,  matchless  heroism, 
weak  servility,  and  cowardice  losing  many 
times  the  hard  fought  battles.  But  at  last 
we  won.  I  wonder  if  the  hopes  we  cherish 
to-day  are  to  be  thus  delayed,  and  faith 
and  patience  thus  tried.  It  may  be.  For 
after  all  life  is  our  school,  and  to  grow 
souls  of  strength  we  must  fight  long,  hard 
battles  within  ourselves  and  without.  So 
the  Great  Soul  of  all  seems  to  have  or¬ 
dained.  Deliverance  for  the  people  may  be 
delayed  long  yet.  You  see  how  the  pro¬ 
gressives  arc  splitting  into  clans  under 
local  chiefs.  We  had  that  in  the  old  slav¬ 
ery  struggle,  too.  It  took  time  to  form 
them  to  the  ‘fighting  machine’  that  at  last 
beat  down  the  defences  of  the  giant  that 
defied  God  and  man  and  boasted  its  mighty 
power  as  impregnable.” 


Express  Companies  and  Misdirected  Packages 

There  is  one  point  that  seems  to  me  has 
been  overlooked  in  the  investigation  of  the 
express  business.  That  is  the  care  given  by 
the  express  company  to  uncalled-for  pack¬ 
ages  and  to  those  misdirected.  I  will  cite 
two  instances.  The  last  week  in  March  I 
ordered  from  .T.  L.  Lewis  of  your  city  a 
bill  of  photographic  goods,  amounting  to 
$27.48.  This  was  ordered  sent  by  Wells 
Fargo  to  Hunt.  N.  Y.,  but  was  addressed  to 
Livingston,  N.  Y.  A  tracer  was  sent  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  every  effort  on  our 
part  has  been  made  since,  but  without 
avail,  to  find  the  goods.  The  shipper’s 
name  and  address  are  plainly  printed  on 
die  package,  and  if  it  cannot  he  delivered 
where  sent  why  do  they  not  notify  him? 

The  other  instance  was  where  a  box 
valued  at  $20  was  shipped  to  our  local 
station  and  was  refused,  the  agent  told  to 
notify  the  shipper  to  that  effect,  both  par¬ 
ties  being  well  known  to  the  express  agent. 
No  such  notice  was  given,  neither  was  he 
told  at  any  of  the  several  times  that  he 
was  at  the  office  during  the  30  days  that  it 
was  kept  there  before  being  shipped  to 
where  the  company  hold  their  annual  sale 
of  unclaimed  packages.  The  shipper’s  name 
anl  address  were  both  plainly  printed  on 
the  box.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing 
for  the  express  companies  to  avoid  all  such 
trouble  and  loss  to  their  patrons. 

c.  I.  HUNT. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  the  large  towns  and  cities 
the  express  companies,  at  intervals,  hold 
“auction  sales”  of  such  packages,  and  often 
realize  large  sums  of  money. 


Apples,  pears  and  other  small  fruits 
a  failure  in  this  section  ;  early  corn  looks 
poor.  Late  corn  and  potatoes  need  rain 
badly.  Cabbage  is  also  suffering  from  tile 
drouth.  j.  w.  P- 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Charges  that  land  sharks 
in  large  numbers  were  operating  in  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Ocean  counties  were  made  July 
24  at  the  hearing  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate 
taxation  in  New  Jersey.  According  to 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  Ocean  County 
Tax  Board,  these  land  sharks  buy  up  scrub 
land  at  $3  and  $4  an  acre,  and  lay  it  out 
into  lots,  which  they  sell  for  from  $15  to 
$25  each.  The  purchasers  of  these  lots 
come  from  all  over  the  world,  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  of  Berkley  township  sending  tax 
bills  yearly  to  residents  of  even  far-off 
Japan. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Union  Petroleum 
Company  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  July  24, 
destroyed  the  warehouse,  barrel  factory,  tin 
factory,  several  oil  tanks,  and  part  of  the 
wharf  of  the  company,  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  the  British  tank  steamer 
Trinidadian.  Several  freight  cars  were 
also  burned.  The  loss,  aside  from  that  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  steamer,  is  estimated  at 
$200,000.  The  Trinidadian  was  so  heavily 
loaded  that  she  could  not  be  got  out  of  the 
path  of  the  fire,  and  was  soon  ablaze.  Capt. 
Swank  and  his  crew  of  29  men  were  asleep 
when  the  fire  started,  and  had  barely  time 
to  escape  in  small  boats. 

Flood  damage  estimated  as  high  as  $500,- 
000  was  wrought  July  24  from  the  break¬ 
ing  of  two  dams  on  the  Wisconsin  River 
north  of  Wausau.  Three  bridges  in  Wau¬ 
sau  have  been  washed  out,  and  a  fourth  has 
been  partly  destroyed.  All  electric  power, 
including  street-car  service,  was  put  out  of 
commission.  The  flood  cut  off  the  city’s 
water  supply.  A  large  volume  of  water 
swept  down  the  river  front,  covering  the 
streets  of  Wausau  near  the  river  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  hall. 

Fifteen  men  lost  their  lives  when  Evans 
Mine  No.  2  of  the  Superba  Coal  Company 
at  Evans  Station,  Pa.,  xvas  flooded  July  24. 
When  the  waters  from  the  leaking  Cool 
Spring  reservoir  came  rushing  down  the 
mountainside  64  men  were  in  the  mine. 
The  water  was  seen  going  in  the  manway 
of  the  mine  by  William  Genear,  the  pit 
boss.  He  rushed  in  the  mine  and  passed 
the  warning  along  that  the  mine  was  being 
flooded.  The  men  who  perished  were  4,000 
feet  back  in  the  mine  in  what  is  known 
as  the  sump  and  the  word  either  failed 
to  reach  them  or  they  did  not  heed  the 
warning.  The  water  rushed  into  the  mine 
with  such  force  through  the  manway  that 
a  hole  75  feet  in  diameter  was  carved  out. 
Officials  of  the  mine  say  it  will  be  60  days 
before  the  water  can  be  got  out  of  the 
mine  so  that  the  bodies  can  be  reached. 

Over  60  lives  were  claimed  July  24  by 
floods  and  cloudbursts  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  and  business  houses  de¬ 
stroyed.  Uniontown,  Penna.,  leads  the  list 
of  known  dead  with  15.  At  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  three  were  drowned ;  at  Lamont,  Pa., 
four  were  drowned  ;  at  Ellenwood,  Pa.,  three 
were  drowned,  and  36  lives  are  reported  to 
have  been  lost  in  other  towns  of  the  two 
States.  Uniontown,  Lamont,  Mount  Brad- 
dock,  Connellsville  and  Dunbar,  Pa.,  were  in¬ 
undated.  In  Turtle  Creek  Valley  the  dam¬ 
age  is  enormous  and  scores  of  families  are 
homeless  in  the  upper  Youghiogheny  Val¬ 
ley.  Railroad  traffic  through  a  great  terri¬ 
tory  was  demoralized,  especially  so  at 
Uniontown,  where  the  tracks  of  two  rail¬ 
ways  were  torn  from  their  foundations.  The 
cloudburst  of  July  24  came  before  the  dis¬ 
trict  had  recovered  from  more  than  24  hours 
of  torrential  rains  on  July  21,  and  with 
every  stream  bank  full,  soon  all  were  out  of 
their  banks.  Heavy  rocks  have  been  split, 
heavy  railroad  iron  has  been  lifted  from  al¬ 
most  solid  beds  and  dropped  into  rivers, 
while  on  all  sides  deep  scars  mark  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  crowding  waters 
have  made  new  courses  for  themselves. 
Dunbar,  near  Connellsville,  was  inundated. 
The  waters  raged  through  the  main  streets, 
upsetting  massive  structures  and  endanger¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  hundreds.  The  Turtle  Creek 
Valley  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood,  and 
the  damage  is  enormous.  Crops  were  blotted 
from  the  earth.  Railroad  traffic  through 
a  great  territory  was  demoralized.  With 
four  connections  into  Uniontown.  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  unable  to  get  passengers  into 
the  city  July  24.  Several  railroad  bridges 
of  that  system  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
were  torn  from  foundations. 

Eight  aldermen  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Common  Council  committees  were  placed 
under  arrest  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  26, 
on  charges  of  accepting  bribes  and  conspir¬ 
acy  to  accept  a  bribe  for  their  votes  and 
influence  in  the  passing  of  a  measure  af¬ 
fecting  city  property  recently  transferred 
to  the  Wabash  Railroad.  At  least  six  other 
arrests  of  aldermen  are  expected,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  $3,700  changed  hands,  in  sums 
of  from  $100  to  $1,000.  The  bribery  was 
consummated,  it  is  said,  and  the  arrests 
made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  De¬ 
tective  William  J.  Burns. 

Alleged  sugar  frauds  atl  Philadelphia, 
under  investigation  by  Secretary  .  Mac- 
Veagh  and  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
for  the  last  year,  have  been  settled  by  the 
payment  of  nearly  $250,000  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  sugjir  refining 
companies  involved.  Investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  sugar  frauds  at  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  it  was  reported,  are  approaching 
conclusion.  These  constitute  the  final  act 
of  the  nation-wide  inquiry  that  resulted  in 
the  revelations  of  abuses  in  sugar  impor¬ 
tations  at  New  York  several  years  ago. 

Bubonic  bacilli  were  discovei’od  July  27 
on  a  rat  found  on  the  waterfront  at  New 
Orleans.  The  discovery  was  made  after 
several  hundred  rodents  had  been  examined. 
Dr.  J.  IT.  White  of  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rine  Hospital,  said  the  discovery  need  not 
cause  alarm. 

A  fine  of  $20,000  was  paid  into  the  United 
States  Court  at  Savannah,  Gn.,  July  26.  by 
the  Merchants  and  Miners’  Transportation 
Company.  It  was  levied  by  Judge  Emory 
Speer  after  the  corporation  was  convicted  of 
violating  the  commerce  laws  in  shipments 
of  grain  from  Philadelphia  to  Savannah. 
An  appeal  was  taken  and  lost. 

The  New  York  District  Attorney  has  se¬ 
cured  evidence  from  several  professional 
gamblers  who  assert  that  Police  Lieutenant 
Becker  was  the  leader  in  the  plot  to  mur¬ 
der  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler  who 
threatened  to  reveal  the  crooked  methods 


of  the  police.  They  assert  that  Becker 
shared  largely  in  $2,400,000  paid  by  gam¬ 
blers  for  protection,  and  assert  that  other 
men  higher  up  are  implicated.  The  mur¬ 
der  has  uncovered  abominable  crookedness 
in  official  circles. 

WASHINGTON. — Senator  Cummins  in¬ 
troduced  a  wool  bill  July  24.  The  bill  is 
a  complicated  measure  which  carries  duties 
on  washed  contents  of  raw  wool  of  18  cents 
and  makes  reductions  in  the  manufactures 
of  wool  below  the  existing  rates,  but  some¬ 
what  higher  than  those  provided  by  the 
Underwood  bill  that  came  over  from  the 
House.  The  bill  provides  specific  duties 
in  most  instances,  which  Senator  Cummins 
says  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Board,  but  which  shall  not  in 
any  case  exceed  the  equivalent  of  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Senator  Cummins  is  hope¬ 
ful  that  after  the  Democrats  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  inability  to  pass  the  Under¬ 
wood  bill  they  will  vote  for  his  measure  as 
affording  a  marked  reduction  from  existing 
rates.  If  the  Democrats  should  vote  for  the 
Cummins  bill  the  measure  might  pass,  for 
it  is  conceded  that  it  will  command  the 
votes  of  the  progressive  Republicans. 

A  blow  at  venders  of  quack  patent  medi¬ 
cines  was  struck  by  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  July  30  when  it  favor¬ 
ably  reported  the  bill  of  Representative  Shir¬ 
ley  to  amend  the  pure  food  and  drug  act. 
The  measure  prohibits  “false  and  fraudulent” 
curative  claims  on  labels.  It  seeks  to  meet 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  false 
and  extravagant  claims  as  curative  power 
of  medicines  was  not  in  violation  of  the 
pure  food  law. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— “Agricultural 
Opportunities”  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  concerning  resources, 
products  and  physical  character  of  the  va¬ 
rious  States.  The  information  was  collected 
for  immigrants  who  apply  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  offices  in  New  York  or  Galveston, 
but  the  Government  will  supply  all  who 
apply.  Controller  Tracewell,  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  has  advised  Secretary 
Wilson  that  the  Government  no  longer  can 
pay  expenses  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  deliver  lec¬ 
tures  or  impart  information  on  agriculture 
to  assembled  farmers,  students  of  universi¬ 
ties,  Summer  schools  or  boys’  camps,  as 
has  been  the  custom.  A  recent  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  prohibited  payment  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  dues  for  membership  in  associa¬ 
tions  or  traveling  expenses  to  conventions 
or  meetings,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress.  Secretary  Wilson  contended 
the  contrary  because  the  organic  act  of  the 
Department  stipulates  that  it  acquire  and 
diffuse  to  people  of  the  country  useful  in¬ 
formation  regarding  agriculture.  The  Con¬ 
troller  also  held  that  Secretary  Fisher  was 
not  authorized  to  pay  expenses  of  field 
agents  of  the  Interior  Department  to  attend 
conferences  with  local  organizations  on 
land  matters. 

President  Taft  has  entered  his  prize  cow, 
“Pauline  Wayne,”  which  has  for  the  past 
year  supplied  the  White  House  with  milk, 
in  the  annual  show  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Cattle  Show  Association  that  will  be 
held  on  the  polo  grounds  at  Devon,  Pa., 
September  19  and  20.  President  Taft  is 
honorary  president  of  the  association,  and 
“Pauline  Wayne”  is  the  first  entry. 

Senator  MeCumber’s  bill  to  provide  for 
the  inspection  and  grading  of  grain  enter¬ 
ing  into  interstate  commerce,  and  to  secure 
uniformity  in  standards  and  classification 
was  ordered  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  A  similar 
bill  was  brought  before  the  Senate  three 
years  ago  by  the  late  Senator  Dolliver.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
grain  inspection  and  grading  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Secretary  to  determine  and  fix 
classifications  and  grades  of  wheat,  flax, 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains  such 
as  in  his  judgment  the  usages  of  trade  may 
warrant  and  permit.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  at  Portland,  Me., 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Superior,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  Ta¬ 
coma  and  San  Francisco. 

That  the  scarcity  of  horses  now  bred  in 
New  York  State  is  becoming  acute  and  that 
legislation  encouraging  the  industry  of 
breeding  should  be  secured  were  the  domi¬ 
nating  topics  of  the  July  30  section  at  the 
thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
New  York  State,  it  was  said,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  yet 
$1,600,000  is  spent  in  importing  stock  each 
year  into  the  State. 

In  Decembei’,  1910,  a  pi’ofessor  of  fores¬ 
try  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  New 
Y'ork  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  The  State  has  appropriated 
$100,000  for  a  building  at  Ithaca  to  house 
the  forestry  department.  At  the  opening  of 
college  this  Fall  there  will  be  four  pro¬ 
fessors  of  forestry.  The  aims  of  ’the  de¬ 
partment  are  to  help  the  woodland  owners 
of  New  York  State  in  the  care  of  their 
wooded  property  and  in  forest  planting ;  to 
give  genei’al  instruction  in  elementarv  for¬ 
estry  to  agricultural  and  other  students, 
and  to  train  young  men  in  technical  fores¬ 
try  as  a  profession.  One  bulletin  has  al¬ 
ready  been  issued.  This  is  called  “The  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Woodlot,”  and  may  be 
had  fi’ee  by  applying  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  forestry  de¬ 
partment  offers  to  send  one  of  its  staff  to 
look  over  any  woodland  in  New  York  State, 
or  any  open  land  on  which  a  forest  planta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  The  only  expense  to 
the  owner  for  such  a  trip  is  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  travel  and  subsistence,  there  being  no 
fee  to  the  representative  of  the  department. 
Personal  advice  is  given  on  the  ground  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  planting  or  of  car¬ 
ing  for  woodland,  also  a  brief  written  re¬ 
port  containing  definite  suggestions  for  the 
work.  Anyone  wishing  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  such  an  examination  of  land  in 
New  Y’ork  State  should  address  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry,  College  of  Agi-icul- 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  giving  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  (1)  The  approximate  number 

of  acres  of  woodland  or  of  open  land  to  be 
examined;  (2)  the  railroad  depot  to  which 
the  representative  of  the  department  should 
come;  (3)  whether  the  owner  is  willing  to 
pay  the  necessary  traveling  expenses,  pro¬ 
vided  such  expenses  do  not  exceed  ten  dol¬ 
lars. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAVENDER. 

In  Charterhouse  long  years  since,  within 
a  garden  shade, 

The  lovely  altar  linen  the  sacristan  he  laid. 
First  wash’d  in  cool  well  water,  then 
blanch’d  by  Summer  sun, 

’Twould  be  like  snow  or  lilies,  thought  he 
when  all  was  done ; 

He  laid  it  on  the  smooth  lawn  with  rev'rent 
tender  care, 

Then  pass’d  amid  his  brethren  to  eat  his 
frugal  fare. 

Not  long  he  left  his  treasure,  he  fear'd  lest 
aught  might  mar 

The  fairness  of  his  sweet  work  as  clouds 
dim  light  of  star ; 

So  stealing  from  the  cloister,  he  sought  that 
garden  green, 

When,  lo !  about  the  linen  there  shone  a 
•wondrous  sheen  ; 

Sweet  Mary-Mother  watch'd  there,  and  by 
her  gown  of  blue 

The  little  Baby  Jesus  lay  in  the  sunlight 
too. 

And  from  a  quaint  clipp’d  border  of  blos¬ 
soms  mauve  and  gray. 

He  pluck’d  soft  spikes  and  flung  them  to 
where  the  linen  lay. 

The  father  saw  the  vision,  and  said,  as 
back  he  stept, 

“Now  may  I  well  return  me,  the  cloths 
shall  be  well  kept” ; 

But  later  when  the  garden  lay  empty  to 
his  eyes 

The  fiow’rs  the  Babe  had  gather'd  breath'd 
scents  of  Paradise, 

And  all  the  altar  linen  that  winds  scarce 
seem’d  to  stir 

Lay  sweetly  white  and  fragrant  ’neath 
scatter'd  lavender. 

— Augusta  Hancock  in  the  London  Queen. 
* 

A  good  waterproof  dressing  for  leather 
consists  of  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  one- 
half  pound  mutton  suet,  six  ounces  of 
clean  beeswax,  four  ounces  of  resin; 
melt  and  mix  thoroughly.  Use  while 
warm  with  a  brush,  on  new  boots  or 
shoes. 

* 

Egg  fritters  are  rather  unusual,  and 
may  be  liked  as  a  change  when  prepar¬ 
ing  a  meal  without  meat.  Boil  eggs  for 
four  minutes,  and  then  remove  shells 
carefully.  Roll  out  some  good  short  pie 
crust  very  thin,  and  cut  into  rounds. 
Lay  an  egg  on  each  round,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  chopped 
mixed  pickle,  moisten  the  edges  of  the 
pie  crust  and  press  together.  Brush 
over  with  beaten  egg,  roll  in  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  to  a  nice  brown  in  deep 
fat.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish  garnished  with 
parsley.  If  liked  white  sauce  or  drawn 
butter  may  be  served  from  a  tureen  with 
the  fritters. 

* 

The  huckleberry  season  is  the  time  to 
make  a  “black  Republican  short-cake.” 
Stew  a  quart  of  berries  with  a  cup  of 
water  and  a  heaping  cup  of  sugar  for 
about  15  minutes.  Then  remove  from 
the  stove  and  while  they  are  cooling  pre¬ 
pare  a  feathery  biscuit  dough,  using  for 
every  quart  of  stewed  berries  a  quart  of 
flour.  Bake  the  cake  in  two  layers,  just 
as  you  would  a  strawberry  shortcake. 
When  they  are  taken  from  the  oven 
pour  half  the  stewed  huckleberries  over 
one,  cover  with  the  other  and  pour  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  The  layers  of 
cake  should  be  thin  and  soft,  so  that  the 
juices  of  the  fruit  will  soak  into  them. 
Serve  immediately  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  whipped  cream. 

* 

Clever  dressmakers  who  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  style  usually  specialize  in 
hand-made  trimmings,  which  distinguish 
their  work  from  the  ready-made  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  stores.  It  is  nort  difficult  to 
make  trimming  buttons  which  may  be 
effectively  used,  some  very  handsome 
ones  being  of  tinsel  gauze  decorated  with 
metal  or  crystal  beads.  The  wooden 
mould  is  padded  and  then  covered  with 
white  silk,  over  which  the  tinsel  is  drawn 
and  the  beads  added.  Such  a  button 
may  be  used  in  conection  with  a  made 


trimming  of  silk-covered  cord  or  folds, 
or  as  center  of  a  rosette.  Little  motifs, 
as  flowers  or  leaves,  from  a  bit  of 
heavy  lace,  are  often  used  to  trim  silk 
buttons,  being  caught  down  with  Ken¬ 
sington  stitch  in  embroidery  silk  along 
the  edges.  Ornamental  buttons  are 
quite  expensive  to  purchase,  but  a  little 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a  clever  seam¬ 
stress  will  give  attractive  results. 

* 

An  eminent  philosopher  used  to  say 
that  whenever  a  new  book  came  out  he 
promptly  read  an  old  one.  This  is  the 
season  when  many  new  books  of  travel 
are  displayed,  so  we  are  reading  an  old 
one,  “A  Social  Departure,”  by  Sara  Jean¬ 
nette  Duncan.  This  was  published  20 
years  ago;  the  author,  now  Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes,  has  since  become  known  as  the 
author  of  several  brilliant  novels.  In 
“A  Social  Departure”  she  tells  how  two 
women  traveled  alone  around  the  world. 
The  book  bubbles  over  with  gaiety  and 
wit,  but  what  specially  interested  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  days  was  Japanese  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  little  toy  cottage  where 
the  two  friends  lived  in  Tokio.  The 
drawing-room  was  simply  furnished 
with  one  picture — nothing  more.  There 
were  no  chairs,  because  only  people  fol¬ 
lowing  European  modes  sat  on  chairs — 
no  tables,  because  there  was  nothing 
to  put  on  a  table ;  no  dust-catching  bric- 
a-brac,  because  refined  Japanese  taste 
does  not  exhibit  more  than  one  object 
of  beauty  at  a  time.  While  we  have  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  sitting  on  chairs, 
and  should  find  it  quite  as  hard  to  rest 
on  a  little  cushion  on  the  floor  during 
a  ceremonious  dinner  as  Orthodocia  did, 
in  the  book  (she  whispered  to  her 
friend  that  nothing  but  a  derrick  would 
ever  get  her  up  again),  we  should  like  to 
copy  Japan  to  the  extent  of  simplifying 
our  surroundings,  especially  during  the 
hot  weather.  A  room  that  looks  “clut¬ 
tered  up”  cannot  look  cool ;  we  want  to 
give  an  effect  of  airiness.  Hot-looking 
upholstered  furniture  should  have  linen 
covers ;  scarfs  and  “throws”  and  super¬ 
fluities  generally  should  be  removed. 
The  old-time  jokes  about  the  formal 
stiffness  and  ugliness  of  a  country  par¬ 
lor  are  no  longer  true  in  the  majority 
of  cases;  indeed,  such  flings  at  lack  of 
domestic  taste  were  quite  as  true  of 
many  town  and  city  homes  as  of  those 
in  the  country.  There  is  still  a  tend¬ 
ency  with  many,  however,  to  take  the 
city  house  as  a  model,  whereas  the  furn¬ 
ishings  offered  in  the  great  shops  as  es¬ 
pecially  for  Summer  cottages  and  bunga¬ 
lows  will  give  the  best  effect  in  a  coun¬ 
try  home.  This  does  not  mean  cheap¬ 
looking  articles,  by  any  means;  it  in¬ 
cludes  comfortable  furniture  built  on 
rather  simple  lines,  rugs  of  homespun 
or  ragstyle,  and  cotton  hangings  in  ar¬ 
tistic  colors  and  patterns.  If  we  were 
planning  a  farmhouse  living  room  we 
should  select  some  of  the  very  comfort¬ 
able  porch  chairs  in  various  styles,  and 
stain  them  some  harmonious  color,  so 
that  the  men  folks  could  take  comfort  at 
mid-day  without  feeling  that  working 
clothes  were  an  injury  to  the  furniture. 
These  simple  furnishings  are  often  seen 
in  some  of  the  country  clubs  intended 
to  attract  city  people,  and  they  give  us 
many  a  suggestion  for  household  com¬ 
fort  combined  with  good  taste. 


Salt  .Corn  for  Winter. — Take  it 
when  nice  for  the  table,  boil  it  on  the 
cob  till  the  milk  is  cooked.  Take  out 
of  the  water  and  when  sufficiently 
cooled  to  handle  cut  and  scrape  from 
the  cob.  Take  one  quart  of  corn,  put  it 
in  a  stone  jar  in  a  smooth  layer, 
sprinkle  with  one  pint  of  salt,  then  put 
in  another  quart  layer  of  corn,  and  so 
on  until  the  jar  is  full.  Tie  a  cloth  over 
the  top  and  set  in  the  cellar  until 
wanted  to  use;  then  soak  and  parboil 
until  fresh.  a.  s. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  group  of  patterns  includes  7303, 
square  yoke  blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
low  neck  and  without  lining  or  with 
high  neck  and  lining  and  undersleeves. 
One  yard  36  with  three  yards  of  band¬ 
ing  to  trim  as  shown  in  front  view,  VA 


yards  18  inches  wide  for  yoke  and  under 
sleeves  and  H  yard  of  silk  for  bands  as 
shown  in  back  view,  for  medium  size. 
7488,  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years,  with  set-in 
sleeves,  with  or  without  eyelets  and  lac¬ 
ings.  IjA  yard  36,  1)4  yard  of  braid,  2 
yards  of  cord  for  lacings,  for  16  year 
size.  7463,  tucked  kimono  blouse,  34  to 
40  bust,  with  or  without  guimpe  lining. 
1)4  yard  36  with  1  yard  18  for  collar, 
y4  yard  18  for  yoke  and  under-sleeves, 
for  medium  size.  7344.  two-piece  skirt, 
22  to  30  waist,  with  high  or  natural 
waist  line,  with  or  without  circular  ruf¬ 
fles.  2V*  yards  of  material  36  for  plain 
skirt  with  2  j^ards  36  for  ruffles,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7367,  two-piece  skirt  with 


i 

7454  Norfolk  Coat* 

34  to  40  bust. 


tunic  effect,  22  to  30  waist,  with  high 
or  natural  waist  line,  with  inverted 
plaits  at  the  sides.  2 Yz  yards  of  mate¬ 
rial  36  or  44  inches  wide  with  2  yards 
36  for  foundation.  7471,  four-piece 
skirt  with  tunic  effect,  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  18  years,  with  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  3)4  yards  36,  for 
upper  portion.  %  yard  36  for  lower  por¬ 


tion,  for  16  year  size.  Price  of  each 
pattern  10  cents. 

The  pretty  Norfolk  coat  shown  may 
form  part  of  a  suit,  or  be  used  as  a 
separate  wrap.  Such  a  coat  of  serge  or 
homespun,  dark  green,  blue,  red  or 
heather  mixture,  is  a  favorite  outing 
wrap  to  wear  with  linen  skirts ;  it  is 
also  an  excellent  model  for  linen  or 
pique.  For  the  medium  size  will  be 
needed  5  yards  of  material  27,  3  yards 
36  or  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern,  No. 
7454.  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38  and 
40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cent. 

Rhubarb  and  Elderberries. 

Will  “Mabelle”  tell  us,  in  canning  rhu¬ 
barb  and  elderberries  together  for  pies, 
whether  it  is  to  be  4%  pounds  of  each 
kind  of  fruit?  My  mother  used  to  cook 
down  elderberries  alone;  she  just  put  them 
in  crocks  and  tied  them  up,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  done.  Mrs.  g.  r. 

Concerning  the  elderberries,  about 
two  quarts  of  shelled  berries  to  one  of 
finely  cut  rhubarb  would  be  the  propor¬ 
tions  that  suit  us  best.  Cook  with  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  as  little  water  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  wanted  for  pies,  they  do  not 
need  so  much  sugar,  but  they  make  a 
very  good  sauce.  These  berries  mixed 
with  equal  quantity  of  apples  and 
cooked,  then  made  into  jelly,  are  very 
nice,  a  beautiful  purple  color. 

I  have  just  finished  with  my  first 
Summer  boarders,  so  I  will  send  a 
recipe  for  a  dish  they  were  very  fond 
of:  Hard-boil  as  many  eggs  as  you 
need  to  serve,  place  in  cold  water  until 
you  can  peel  without  breaking  the 
whites.  Have  ready  a  salad  dressing  as 
follows:  Two  eggs,  one-half  spoonful 
mustard,  pinch  white  pepper  and  salt, 
teaspoon  cornstarch,  half  cup  vinegar, 
half  cup  sugar.  Boil  over  a  quick  fire, 
stirring  constantly.  When  thick  remove 
from  fire,  add  butter  size  of  an  egg. 
This  will  keep  for  weeks  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  When  using  if  onion  is 
liked  a  few  slices  run  through  the 
grinder  can  be  added,  also  half  cup  of 
sour  cream  added  just  before  using  is 
an  improvement.  Wash  crisp  lettuce, 
arrange  loosely  in  a  dish,  placing  well 
around  the  edge,  place  the  eggs  in  dish, 
then  take  the  shears  and  cut  some  of 
the  outer  curled  edges  of  the  lettuce  in 
strips  and  let  fall  about  the  eggs.  Pour 
the  boiled  dressing  carefully  over  so 
the  lettuce  is  well  dressed,  also  over 
the  eggs.  Then  take  some  nasturtiums, 
cut  the  stems  finely  with  the  shears,  let¬ 
ting  them  fall  through  the  lettuce, 
separate  the  petals,  letting  them  fall 
over  the  eggs  and  lettuce.  This  makes 
a  beautiful  as  well  as  very  tasty  dish 
and  is  fine  for  a  picnic  lunch.  The  dark 
red  nasturtiums  are  prettiest. 

mabelle. 

Pieplant  Combinations. — Cook  pie¬ 
plant  and  dried  apples  together;  they 
are  fine.  Use  more  apples  than  pieplant 
or  rhubarb.  Plums  are  also  very  good 
to  cook  with  dried  apples,  or  any  kind 
of  berries.  Pears  and  plums  are  nice 
canned  together.  a.  s. 

Tomato  Catsup. — One  gallon  tomato 
pulp,  one  pint  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  black  pep¬ 
per,  mustard,  allspice,  cinnamon  and  one 
tablespoonful  cloves,  four  tablespoon  fuls 
salt.  Sift  the  tomatoes  and  cook  pulp 
until  quite  thick  before  measuring  or 
adding  spice  and  vinegar;  then  cook  all 
together  until  thick.  This  will  keep  for 
years.  I  think  A.  M.  C.  will  find  this 
good.  a.  s. 

Never  fear  to  bring  the  greatest  com¬ 
fort  to  the  least  trouble  and  the  largest 
inspiration  to  the  smallest  duty. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

He  who  thinks  he  can  find  within  him¬ 
self  the  means  of  doing  without  others 
is  much  mistaken,  but  he  who  thinks 
that  others  cannot  do  without  him  is 
still  more  mistaken. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Fruit  Puddings. 

Delicate  Raspberry  Pudding. — Three- 
quarters  cupful  red  raspberry  juice, 
three-quarters  cupful  boiling  water,  4 Yz 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls 
cornstarch,  juice  of  one  lemon,  whites 
of  three  eggs.  Put  the  raspberry  juice 
and  water  into  a  saucepan  and  bring 
quickly  to  boiling  point;  stir  in  the 
sugar  and  cornstarch  which  have  been 
well  mixed;  stir  and  cook  until  clear, 
draw  aside,  add  lemon  juice  and  beat  in 
lightly  the  whites  of  eggs  which  liavd 
previously  been  beaten  very  stiff.  Serve 
cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Little  Raspberry  Puddings. — Two  cups 
of  milk,  two  large  tablespoons  sugar, 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  well,  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla.  Butter  five 
little  individual  pudding  dishes,  put  a 
scant  tablespoon  of  raspberry  jam  in 
each  and  pour  in  the  custard.  Put 
dishes  in  a  pan  of  water  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Make  a  meringue  of 
whites  of  eggs  and  two  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sugar.  Put  a  twist  of  merin¬ 
gue  on  each  pudding  and  serve  either 
hot  or  cold.  This  is  also  good  when 
jam  is  stirred  into  the  custard  and 
baked. 

Swedish  Red  Pudding. — Take  equal 
parts  of  red  currants,  raspberries  and 
cold  water,  and  to  a  quart  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  allow  a  teacupful  and  a  half  of 
sugar;  or  if  the  currants  are  very  acid 
and  a  sweet  pudding  is  desired,  increase 
the  quantity  of  sugar  to  two  cupfuls. 
Now  add  two  sticks  of  cinnamon  three 
inches  long  and  not  too  thick,  broken 
into  small  bits;  boil  half  an  hour  in  a 
porcelain  or  enameled  kettle  and  press 
the  whole  through  a  sieve.  Next  add 
half  a  cupful  of  thinly  sliced  blanched 
almonds  and  the  same  quantity  of  finely 
shaved  citron,  and  cook  20  minutes 
longer.  Thicken  the  liquid  with  rice 
flour  or  sago  until  it  is  a  little  stiffer 
than  blanc  mange,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wet  mold ;  turn  it  when  cold  upon  the 
serving  dish  and  pour  about  it  sweet¬ 
ened  fresh  cream  or  whipped  cream.  In 
Sweden  the  pudding  is  eaten  with  thick 
fresh  cream,  sugar  being  passed  after  it 
is  served. 

Swiss  Apple  Pudding. — One  pound  of 
peeled  and  cored  apples,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  water,  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
12  grates  of  nutmeg  and  the  grated  zest 
of  half  a  lemon  or  orange,  one-quarter 
pound  of  bread  crumbs,  one  ounce  of 
suet,  fine  browned  crumbs ;  peel  and 
core  the  apples  before  weighing  them ; 
cut  the  pieces  across  and  stew  in  a 
white-lined  pan  with  the  tablespoon  of 
water ;  when  soft  add  half  the  sugar 
and  grate  in  the  nutmeg  and  lemon 
rind ;  mix  the  bread  crumbs  with  the 
finely  chopped  suet  and  other  half  of 
the  sugar;  grease  a  plain  mold  and 
sprinkle  it  with  fine  brown  crumbs ; 
lay  one-third  of  the  mixture  of  suet  and 
crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  draw 
part  of  it  up  the  sides  of  the  mold,  then 
put  in  half  the  stewed  apple,  and  so  on, 
leaving  one-third  of  the  crumbs  for  the 
top.  The  mold  should  be  entirely  lined 
with  the  bread  crumb  mixture.  If  the 
Stewed  fruit  touches  the  mold  it  is  apt 
to  stick.  Bake  one-half  hour,  then  turn 
out  of  the  mold.  If  desired  this  pud¬ 
ding  may  be  decorated  by  covering  with 
stiff  whipped  cream  with  candied  cher¬ 
ries  on  top. 


Hints  on  Conveniences. 

Articles  giving  hints  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  conducting  the  work  of  a  house¬ 
hold  are  always  interesting  to  me,  and 
I  have  wondered  if  any  one  would  care 
to  know  of  my  contrivances.  Our  house 
was  built  a  little  after  1830,  so  many 
of  the  modern  conveniences  are  miss¬ 
ing.  These  new  pantries  where  sets  of 
shelves  are  closed  in  with  little  doors 
look  very  attractive  to  me,  as  I  delight 
in  closets  and  drawers.  They  seem 
much  neater  than  open  shelves.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  them,  no  doubt  I  should 
want  something  more,  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  desirable  things,  and  no  one  can 
have  them  all. 

But  there  are  homemade  contrivances 
that  can  be  had.  I  had  no  good  place 
to  put  wrapping  paper  and  bags  that 
collect  so  fast.  There  is  a  broad  shelf 
in  the  pantry,  so  my  husband  made  a 
drawer  to  slip  under  it,  out  of  a  wooden 
box,  17  inches  by  20,  and  seven  inches 
deep.  When  this  was  painted  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  knob,  it  looked  very  well, 
and  was  just  what  I  needed.  But  it  was 
soon  full,  and  when  I  wanted  a  paper 
bag,  in  a  hurry,  it  was  sure  to  be  buried 
under  layers  of  wrapping  paper  that  I 
did  not  want,  and  vice  versa.  So  I 
picked  over  the  contents  of  that  drawer, 
took  all  the  smaller  bags,  each  neatly 
folded  in  its  creases,  and  packed  them 
in  a  large  bag.  All  of  the  envelopes, 


big  and  little,  went  into  a  larger  en¬ 
velope.  All  of  the  pieces  of  paraffin 
paper  to  be  used  for  lunches  were  put 
in  another  large  envelope.  Now  if  I 
want  anything  quickly  I  can  find  it,  and 
it  is  not  much  work  to  put  the  things 
in  their  respective  receptacles  as  they 
are  received. 

I  have  wondered  what  that  broad  shelf 
was  first  made  for.  It  is  inch  thick, 
a  yard  deep,  and  \l/2  yard  long.  There 
is  nothing  below  it,  so  I  put  some  screw- 
hooks  into  the  under  side,  and  suspend 
from  them  a  variety  of  pails,  a  kettle, 
and  a  roaster.  I  have  a  habit  of  hang¬ 
ing  up  every  thing  that  can  be  hung.  It 
saves  lifting  things  when  dusting,  and 
keeps  them  in  place. 

My  kitchen  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
rooms  in  the  house.  It  is  large,  has 
three  common  windows,  besides  a  long 
window,  a  doorway  that  closes  with  two 
narrow  glass  doors,  and  an  ordinary, 
wooden  outside  door.  Each  door  opens 
onto  a  piazza.  The  kitchen  is  very  light, 
and  in  Summer  the  air  can  have  free 
circulation.  People  often  speak  of  it, 
and  my  visitors  are  quite  apt  to  seek  it. 

I  like  to  keep  it  neat  and  orderly,  but 
the  family  rubbers,  and  the  good  man’s 
shoes  had  a  way  of  arranging  them¬ 
selves  in  various  attitudes  of  careless 
ease  on  one  side  of  the  room.  This  did 
not  seem  fitting,  so  again  we  resorted  to 
a  wooden  box.  This  one  is  set  up  on 
end,  and  has  shelves  where  the  rubbers 
and  shoes  may  repose  without  offense. 
In  this  case  I  prefer  shelves  rather  than 
a  covered  box,  as  it  is  easier  to  find  the 
right  rubbers,  and  easier  to  clean.  The 
box  has  an  extension  top  which  makes  a 
nice  little  table. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  to  the  young 
housekeeper.  Many  women  do  not 
realize  how  much  time  and  strength  is 
saved  by  a  little  planning.  Is  it  hard  to 
get  meals  on  time,  or  to  accomplish  all 
you  wish  to  in  the  day?  The  simple  plan 
of  going  full-handed  each  way  helps 
amazingly.  If  you  are  going  to  the  cellar 
for  apples  to  make  a  pie,  remember  to 
take  with  you  the  jelly  that  you  have 
been  making  and  store  it,  and  remember, 
too,  that  you  will  want  some  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  bring  them  up  with  the 
apples.  Thus  you  can  do  in  one  trip 
what  some  would  do  in  three.  Even  in 
passing  from  one  room  to  another  it  is 
often  possible  to  make  both  ways  rount. 
If  one  begins  early  in  life,  the  habit  of 
noting  what  needs  to  go  each  way,  will 
save  hours  of  time  and  much  precious 
strength. 

Again,  more  articles  can  be  carried 
in  one  trip  than  at  first  would  seem. 
Take  the  matter  of  carrying  the  newly 
washed  dishes  from  kitchen  to  pantry 
and  dining-room.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  securely  pack  them  together  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  make  two  or  three  trips,  where 
some  women  make  five  or  six.  These 
may  seem  like  very  small  matters,  but 
experience  and  observation  prove  to  me 
that  they  are  very  often  overlooked. 

E.  T.  M. 


An  Appreciation  of  Oregon 

As  there  is  very  little  said  about 
Oregon,  the  “Land  of  Opportunities,” 
in  your  columns,  I  thought  I  would 
run  in  a  little  while  and  tell  you  of  a 
few  of  the  many  advantages  we  possess, 
although  I  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
to  write  about  Oregon  and  not  make  it 
seem  an  exaggeration,  for  it  is  a  State 
of  wonders.  The  simple  facts  in  re¬ 
gard'  to  its  immense  forests,  grand 
scenery',  majestic  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains,  fir-crowned  hills,  pure  soft  water, 
great  water-power,  rich  mines,  produc¬ 
tive  soil,  equable  climate,  luscious  fruits, 
fine  vegetables,  lovely  roses,  read  so 
like  a  “fairy  tale,”  that  the  Easterner 
is  at  once  from  Missouri  and  “has  to 
be  shown.”  Well,  come  on  and  I  will 
“show”  you  until  you  even  doubt  your 
own  eyes.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  I  was  one  of  the  Eastern  doubters 
seven  years  ago.  I  do  not  “have  to  be 
shown”  any  more  for  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced. 

We,  my  husband  and  I,  live  in 
Washington  County,  on  a  ranch  among 
the  fir-clad  foot-hills  of  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  in  the  west  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley,  about  20  miles  northwest 
of  Portland,  the  City  of  Roses.  In  the 
matter  of  soil,  Nature  has  favored  this 
famous  valley  with  a  lavish  hand,  as 
it  is  adapted  to  almost  every  kind  of 
industry,  is  easily  cultivated  and  yields 
abundantly.  Any  tree,  shrub  or"  root 
common  to  the  temperate  climate  can 
be  grown  here.  Climate  is  one  thing 
that  affects  our  comfort  and  success 
every  hour  in  the  day,  and  every  day 
in  the  year  all  through  our  lives.  Our 
climate  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  can  be 
found  any  place.  There  are  no  great 


extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Sum¬ 
mers  are  temperate,  owing  to  the  cool 
sea  breezes  from  the  Pacific,  the  nights 
are  never  warm  and  stifling,  in  fact  a 
blanket  on  the  bed  is  generally  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  Winters  are  very  mild; 
there  is  of  course  the  usual  “thirteen 
months  rain,”  the  sure  harbinger  of  un¬ 
failing  crops  and  ruddy  health,  but  Ore¬ 
gon  rains  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they 
sound  when  talked  about  in  the  East. 
Cyclones  and  blizzards  are  unknown, 
there  is  no  damaging  hail  and  thunder 
is  rare.  There  is  very  little  rain 
through  July  and  August,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  time  given,  before  the  rains 
begin  for  the  coming  year,  to  harvest 
the  abundant  crops  that  the  “rainy  sea¬ 
son”  has  produced. 

The  most  delicious  fruits — apples, 
cherries,  grapes,  pears,  prunes,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces  and  all  kinds  of  ber¬ 
ries  are  easily  grown.  There  is  likely 
no  other  place  where  the  lucious  straw¬ 
berry  grows  to  greater  size  and  has  more 
perfect  coloring  and  flavor.  We  have 
this  fine  berry  three  times  a  day 
throughout  the  season  of  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  every  Summer.  We  also 
have  gooseberries,  currants,  black  and 
red  raspberries,  blackberries,  dew¬ 
berries,  Loganberries,  .Phenomenal  ber¬ 
ries — all  of  which  yield  beyond  all 
expectations.  Our  list  of  vegetables 
is  a  long  one,  beets,  turnips,  pars¬ 
nips,  salsify  and  carrots  are  left  in 
the  ground  through  the  Winter  and 
dug  as  they  arc  needed,  they  remain 
solid,  brittle  and  sweet-flavored  till  late 
in  Spring.  There  are  no  potato  bugs, 
and  few  flies  and  mosquitoes ;  in  fact 
very  few  bugs  and  worms  of  any  kind 
to  destroy  gardens. 

This  valley  is  a  great  “hen  country,” 
no  below-zero  weather,  green  food  the 
year  round,  and  always  a  good  price  for 
both  chickens  and  eggs.  It  is  also  the 
ideal  home  of  the  “contented  cow,”  the 
“cow’s  paradise.”  Rape  and  kale  are 
grown  in  abundance  for  chickens  and 
cows,  in  fact  all  stock  like  them.  They 
are  fed  from  the  field  through  the 
Winter,  seldom  being  cold  enough  to 
freeze  them.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  our  beautiful  roses,  immense  cher¬ 
ries,  fine  vineyards,  healthy  rosy- 
cheeked  children,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  but  that  “horrid  waste-basket” 
will  surely  get  me,  “ef  I  don’t  watch 
out,”  so  no  more.  e.  m.  s. 


Twenty  people  can  gain  money  for 
one  who  can  use  it;  and  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion,  for  individual  and  for  nation,  is, 
never  “how  much  do  they  make?”  but 
“to  what  purpose  do  they  spend?” — 
Ruskin. 


When  yoti  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 

XyE  place  all  our  graduates  in 
good  positions.  1500  students 
last  year.  Boolckeoping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
records  for  Speed,  Accuracy ,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  2.  Write  for  Catalog  A . 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


tracts  and  kills  aU 
flies.  Neat,  dean,  or. 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
8old  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  $1. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeEalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T, 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

L  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co,  1ch;,«£  rlf 


WESHIP«APPROYfiL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offtrt 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  a  bicycle  ot 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prici 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory* 

_  TIRES*  Coaster-Brake  rear  whoolop 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,,  Dept  F80  CHICAGO 


For  the  Farm 

I  Shop  or  suburban  home. 

I  Turn  a  switch  and  flood', 
your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 
outfits  includingengine,  dynamo, 

I  switchboard,  storage  batteries, 

I  etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap- 
|  er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
1  and  safer  than  any  other  light. , 
Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
.  MFG.  COMPANY 
231  St.  Clair  St.,  IXigtoo.  O. 
Largest  Mfrs.  of  Ignition 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in 
the  U.S. 


For  Sealing  Jellies  and  Preserves 


( Pure  Refined  Paraffine) 


One  cent’s  worth  of  Parowax  will  save 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  jams  and  jellies. 
Just  melt  and  pour  over  the  preserves. 
Parowax  seals  absolutely  air-tight. 

No  sharp-edged  tin  covers 

No  awkward  paper  and  strings 
Easy  to  use 

Inexpensive 


Every  package  carries  the 
Pure  Food  Guarantee 


Yftar-oweix^i, 
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For  Sale  at  Grocers,  Druggists,  Department  and  5  and  10-  Cent  Stores  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Earth  or  Cinder  Floors  for  Hoghouse. 

1.  Can  earthen  or  coal  cinder  floors  be 
recommended  for  a  hoghouse?  2.  What 
can  be  said  for  rye  for  a  cow  pasture? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  B. 

1.  Earthen  and  cinder  floors  for  hog- 
houses  will  give  good  satisfaction,  but 
they  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  kept  dry  and  free  from  surface 
water.  Such  floors  are  better  than  con¬ 
crete  and  more  durable  than  wood. 

2.  Rye  makes  good  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring  pasturage,  but  later  it  gets  hard 
and  woody,  and  is  not  relished.  For 
pasture  rye  may  be  sown  any  time  the 
soil  can  be  prepared  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  being  hardy  can  be  sown  much 
later  than  wheat  if  necessary,  but  in 
the  latter  case  no  pasture  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  before  Spring.  If  the  rye  gets 
too  large  for  the  stock  it  may  be  cut 
for  hay  or  let  ripen  for  the  grain. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


Raising  Rabbits  for  Market. 

I  am  considering  raising  rabbits  for  meat 
purposes,  for  a  living.  I  have  buildings  1 
can  remodel  that  are  dry  and  light  in 
which  I  now  house  about  700  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens.  I  have  land  I  can  raise 
clover  hay  on  and  I  also  have  an  acre  of 
Alfalfa  started.  Which  do  you  consider  the 
more  profitable  to  raise,  hens  or  rabbits? 
What  is  the  average  price  of  domestic  rab¬ 
bit  meat  in  New  York  City  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  there  much  demand  for  it? 
Are  the  Belgian  hare  about  the  right  size 
and  kind  of  meat  wanted,  or  what  other 
rabbit  is  better  suited  for  the  market?  I 
would  have  to  depend  on  commission  houses 
for  the  sale  of  them.  m.  a. 

We  should  not  advise  anyone  to  drop 
the  poultry  business  for  rabbit  raising 
unless  he  had  a  sure  market  for  the 
rabbits  in  sight.  There  is  certainly  not 
enough  demand  for  tame  rabbits  in  New 
York  to  warrant  sending  many  here. 
Wild  rabbits,  cottontails  and  jacks,  sell 
fairly  well  at  from  15  to  50  cents  per 
pair,  but  they  are  considered  “game.” 
Tame  rabbits  are  not,  and  for  tame  meat 
most  people  prefer  poultry,  mutton, 

pork  or  beef.  Perhaps  the  public  taste 
would  be  educated  to  the  point  of  sub¬ 
stituting  Belgian  hares  and  other  tame 
rabbits  for  the  staple  meats,  but  until 
this  education  is  started,  at  least,  the 
rabbit  farmer  would  better  go  slowly. 

At  any  rate  it  is  not  safe  to  depend 
on  the  general  market,  as  one  would 
with  an  egg  trade. 

High-Priced  Oxen 

The  Ilornell  Tribune-Times  reports  a 

sale  of  oxen : 

“William  Hamilton,  manager  of  the 

stables  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  10  days  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  search  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
park  stables,  bought  a  yoke  of  Edward 
Root,  of  Ivlipknocky,  near  Canaseraga.  The 
oxen  will  tip  the  scales  at  3,000  pounds 
and  are  five  years  old.  The  price  paid  was 
$250.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  sent  East  to  buy 
a  yoke  of  oxen  to  be  used  in  Lincoln  Park, 
one  of  Chicago’s  most  noted  parkways,  for 
educational  purposes.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive  in  Chicago  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
park  and  will  be  used  to  haul  old-fashioned 
vehicles  in  order  that  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions  may  know  how  their  forefathers 
traveled  and  carried  on  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.” 

Ivlipknocky,  where  these  cattle  were 
grown,  is  the  highest  elevation  of  land  in 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  town  of 
Almond,  five  miles  from  Canaseraga  and 
10  from  Hornell.  The  oxen  are  five  years 
old,  purebred  Devons,  exactly  alike,  dark 
red  in  color,  fat  and  sleek,  weigh  1550 
each,  and  are  very  gentle,  having  been 
raised  almost  as  pets  by  the  family  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Root,  who  sold  them  to  the  Chicago 
Park  authorities. 


SILO  EXPERIENCES. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
silo  for  the  farmer  or  stockman  who  is 
keeping  much  live  stock.  By  live  stock 
I  mean  chieflv  cattle.  The  universal  cry 
seems  to  be  shortage  of  pasture,  but  the 
farmer  who  has  a  silo  has  no  apprehension 
for  the  want  of  succulent  food  provided  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  a  supply  of  silage 
during  the  Summer  months.  From  Novem¬ 
ber  <J  we  have  been  feeding  silage  regularly 
twice  per  day,  save  about  five  weeks  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  cattle  were  first 
turned  out  on  pasture.  M  e  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  silage  to  run  us  until  filling  time, 
then  we  will  begin  feeding  the  new  silage. 

The  cows  are  fed  silage  at  milking  time, 
and  in  our  experience  we  have  never  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  affected  the  milk  or  that  it 
ever  imparted  an  undesirable  flavor  or  odor 
to  the  butter.  However,  a  neighbor  who 
at  one  time  had  private  butter  customers 
in  a  large  city,  when  first  feeding  silage, 
fed  an  excessive  amount  and  the  customers 
inquired  what  was  wrong  with  the  butter, 
as  it  had  a  peculiar  taste  unlike  anything 
they  ever  tasted  before.  Then  lie  began 
feeding  more  sparingly  of  the  silage  and  the 
trouble  was  soon  corrected. 

We  never  fed  silage  to  sheep  only  in 
limited  quantities  and  had  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults,  although  some  individuals  will  eat 
more  silage  than  others  and  if  care  is  not 
exercised  serious  results  may  be  the  out¬ 
come.  We  never  fed  silage  to  hogs  or 
horses.  We  know  of  several  who  feed  it  to 
horses  and  report  no  bad  results,  but  since 
the  stomach  of  the  horse  and  sheep  are  so 
very  different  from  that  of  the  cow  we  do 
not  feed  it.  No  doubt  there  has  been  many 
deaths  of  horses  caused  by  feeding  silage, 
but  the  feeders  never  say  anything  about 
this.  The  horse’s  stomach  is  too  small  to 


digest  silage.  Serious  results  may  not  come 
at  once,  but  may  later  on. 

We  have  obtained  most  excellent  results 
from  feeding  silage  when  fed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  feeds.  Some  feeders  in 
our  section  feed  silage  alone  to  cattle,  but 
silage  when  fed  alone  is  too  narrow  a  ra¬ 
tion,  and  is  deficient  in  several  necessary 
elements,  chief  among  which  is  protein. 
Protein  is  usually  supplied  in  the  form  of 
clover,  hay,  bran,  oil  meal  and  some  other 
foods.  Last  year  we  fed  20  pounds  of  silage 
twice  per  day,  clover  hay  twice  per  day  and 
oil  meal  and  chop  feed  twice  daily.  If  the 
feeder  can  supply  this  protein  on  his  own 
farm  his  income  will  naturally  be  larger. 
This  he  can  supply  best  perhaps  by  grow¬ 
ing  Soy  beans,  which  are  rich  in  protein. 
These  can  be  grown  right  along  with  the 
corn,  and  at  cutting  time  if  done  with  the 
binder,  they  may  be  cut  and  tied  up  in  the 
corn  and  in  this  way  they  are  easily  cared 
for.  '  i.  L.  s. 

Ohio,  v 


THE  GURLER  SILO. 

The  plastered  or  Gurler  silo  is  shown  in 
Fig.  .306,  reproduced  from  Circular  48  of 
the  Columbia,  Mo.,  Experiment  Station. 
The  foundation  for  one  of  these  silos  is 
made  by  striking  on  the  ground  a  circle  16 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  as  large  as  is 
recommended  for  an  ordinary  silo.  A  pit 
three  feet  deep  is  then  dug,  the  wall  of 
dirt  cut  plumb  and  floor  leveled.  The 
foundation  is  reinforced  concrete,  which 
should  be  extended  one  foot  above  ground 
on  the  outside,  and  a  concrete  floor  four 
inches  deep  is  laid.  The  sills  are  of  2x4 
lumber  cut  into  two-foot  lengths.  Those 
sills  are  laid  while -the  foundation  concrete 
is  soft  enough  to  close  about  the  anchor¬ 
ing,  which  consists  of  bolts  with  heads  and 
washers  on,  or  heavy  spike  nails  with  heads 
down. 

The  studding  is  made  of  two  lengths  of 
2x4  lumber,  spiked  together  in  the  middle 
and  set  two  feet  apart.  Each  stud  is  toe- 
nailed  to  the  center  of  a  section  of  the  sill. 
The  lower  half  of  the  studding  is  put  on 
first,  the  second  piece  being  spiked  on  with 
a  two-foot  lap.  After  the  lower  half  is 


THE  GURLER  SILO.  Fig.  366. 


nearly  complete  and  needs  no  bracing.  The 
sheeting  is  one-half  inch  lumber,  nailed 
horizontally  on  inside  of  studding,  taking 
care  to  break  joints.  Metal  lath  may  be 
used,  or  the  same  material  with  1%-inch 
widths  and  beveled  on  edges,  nailing  so  as 
to  break  joints  and  leaving  suitable  space 
for  clinching  the  mortar.  The  wall  is  then 
plastered  one-half  inch  over  the  lath  with 
mortar  made  from  three  parts  sharp  sand 
to  one  of  good  cement.  In  erecting  the 
studding  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
doors.  The  first  door  should  be  2%  feet 
above  sill.  Doors  are  2%  feet  high,  with 
four-foot  space  between.  They  are  made  of 
floor  boards  nailed  together  at  right  angles, 
with  tarred  paper  between.  Any  desired 
roof  or  siding  may  be  used.  In  a  windy 
country  this  silo  should  be  anchored  by 
four  strong  guy  ropes,  fastened  securely  in 
the  ground  five  feet  from  base  of  silo  and 
attached  to  silo  about  half  the  distance 
to  top. 


Distemper. 

I  have  a  valuable  collie  dog ;  of  late 
he  is  acting  as  if  he  had  the  distemper.  Can 
you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  it?  c.  H.  0. 

As  you  do  not  describe  the  symptoms 
shown  by  the  dog  we  cannot  tell  if  he 
has  distemper :  but  if  that  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent  its  symptoms  have  to  be  treated  as 
found  by  the  veterinarian.  Good  nursing 
and  feeding  are  of  prime  importance.  Dis¬ 
temper  medicine  is  sold  ready  for  use  at 
the  drug  store  and  is  useful  for  abating 
the  fever.  _  The  modern  veterinarian  con¬ 
trols  the  disease  by  hypodermic  use  of  dis¬ 
temper  antitoxin.  a.  s.  a. 

*  Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  young  cow  three  years  old  ;  this 
is  her  second  calf.  Iler  calf  is  nearly  three 
mouths  old,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks 
off  and  on  she  has  been  giving  bloody  milk. 
What  is  the  cause  and  what  can  I  give  her 
to  cure  her?  She  is  a  fine  cow.  She  is  a 
strong  healthy  cow  in  fine  order,  a.  s.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Bathe  the  udder  with  cold  water  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  with  strong  alum 
water.  Unless  she  is  In  calf  give  her 
a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  two 
of  salt  night  and  morning  in  her  feed.  See 
that  her  udder  is  not  being  bruised  in  the 
stable.  Small  blood  vessels  have  ruptured 
in  tlie  udder.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  congestion  with  blood,  or  it  may 
come  from  bruising  or  garget.  a.  s.  a. 


Be  sure  to  see  a  , 

Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 

before  you  buy 


Big 

Money 

Maker 


Absolutely  Reliable 

Guaranteed  to  always  work  right 

THE  BLIZZARD  will  cut  down  your 

-■  ensilage  expense  —  give 
you  more  profit  from  your  stock — does  the 
work  quickly — elevates  any  height  and  almost 
runs  itself. 

For  forty  years  it  has  saved  farmers, 
dairymen,  and  breeders  thousands  of  dollars. 
Easy  to  set  up  and  operate — practii, 

cally  no  repair  expense— self-feeder — knives 
adjusted  at  full  speed— fully  gucran 
teed — at  a  price  within  your  easy 
reach — soon  pays  for  itself. 

Don’t  lose  money  every  day — at 
least  investigate.  It  your  dealer 
don’t  happen  to  sell  the  Blizzard 
write  us.  Send  today  for  valua¬ 
ble  book— "Why  Silage  Pays,” 
also  1912  Catalogue — FREE.  Act 
at  once  l 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.  y’ 

1426  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SILO  FILLING 
MACHINERY 

With  BLOWER  and  Traveling  FEED 

TABLE- FULLY  guaranteed 

Hade  in  sizes  to  suit  all  wants  from 

5  to  15  H,  P.  Engines 


Fill  Your  Silo 

We  have  been  making  Ensilage  Cutting: 
and  Silo  Pilling  Machinery  for  over  60  years. 
Every  improvement  that  is  practical  is  ad¬ 
ded  by  us.  Our  policy  is  to  always  put  tho 
best  quality  of  material  into  every  machine 
and  give  every  purchaser  full  value. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 

Note  the  now  features  that  have  been  added.  Four 
sided  reversible  steel  cutting  plate,  positive  tension 
to  tho  feeding  rolls,  special  knife  adjustment,  self 
aligning  and  adjustable  main  shaft  bearings  and  rol¬ 
ler  shaft  bearings,  extra  bearings  for  main  shaft, 
special  balance  main  frame.  We  claim  large  capa¬ 
city,  excessive  strength,  simplicity  and  modern  con¬ 
struction,  ease  in  feeding,  lighter  running  and  in 
general  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  on  tho  mar¬ 
ket  today  of  this  type.  Our  new  catalog  is  free  for 
tho  asking.  We  also  manufacture  tho  ROSS  SILO. 
TheE.W.  Ross  Co.,  B.113  Springfield, O. 


Write  For 
Free  Book 


Fast 
Work 
With 
Little 
Power 

Costs  Less- 

Cuts  More  Ensilage  Per  H.  P.  Used 

Save  in  first  cost  and  operating  expense  of  your 
ensilage  cutter.  If  you  want  to  cut  your  ensilage 
and  dry  fodder  quickest,  with  least  power,  with 
greatest  safety,  you’ll  choose  tho 

GALE  -  BALDWIN 

Get  the  facts  about  elevators  to  fill  highest  silos, 
safety  fly  wheel,  safety  foot  lever.  Easy  to  feed 
and  keep  in  order.  Cuts  1  lengths.  Built  with  or 
without  traveling  feed  table.  Write  at  once  for 
Free  Book.  Address 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


EXCEL  S 1 0  R_S  W 1 N  G  ST  A  N  C  HI  0  N 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open* 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  Wasson 
Box  60, 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.Y. 


1r  KOTtFltTSON’S  CHAIN 
Ih  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
i  have  given  the  very  best  of  satis- 
rJ  fact ‘on  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
|]  Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1  Thirty  da  vs’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  RORERTSOV 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


HARDER 

The’Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  7  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserve,  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  valuo?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


DIRI60  SILOS 

ARE  QUALITY  SILOS 
THROUGH  AND  THROUGH 

ght  doors— highest 
lumber — permanent  ladder — best 
construction— genuine  wood  pre¬ 
servative-last  longer — perfect  en¬ 
silage — easy  to  erect  and  sold 
direct  to  you— no  agents.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

STEVENS  TANK  &  TOWER  CO.,  Auburn,  Maine 


150  Indiana  Silos 
Per  Day 

That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  and  wo  have  the  material 
to  keep  going  till  the  last  hill  of  com 
is  cut.  Don’t  you  think  your  order 
would  be  safe  with  usf  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall, 

*  AH  INDIANA  SILO 

Is  the  only  one  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’s  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  one  to  save  your  late  and  imma¬ 
ture  com  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  The  Crops  That  Failed.” 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  818  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  Silo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 
Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


UMAX  Cutter 

BOOK 

FREE 

Send 
Name 
Now 


P 

Send  name  on  postal.  Get  all 
Climax  facts  before  you  buy. 
■  ■  Simplest,  safest,  most  depend- 
J  able  and  biggest  capacity  Blower 
Ensilage  Cutters  made.  A  style 
and  size  for  you  at  a  price  that’s 
Tight.  Catalog  explains  every¬ 
thing.  Send  postal  today, 
Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

60  II  phland  Avenue, 

>Varsuw,  - 

a.  y. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood. 

r\  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  eow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
Strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
90G  In.uranco  Itl.lg.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


There  Are  Others 

but  we  claim  that  there  is  no  other  Fly 
Spray  quite  as  good  as 

Target  Brand  Fly  Killer 

and  we  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  you  will 
send  us  One  Dollar  and  your  Dealer’s 
name,  we  will  send  you  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  8  or  10  head  of  stock  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
we  will  return  your  money,  and  you 
may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co. 

S.  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fill  Your  Silo  Cheaply 

Many  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  filling  your  Silo,  but 
the  most  important  one  is  your  Silo  Filler.  A  poor 
machine  means  a  high  cost,  and  an 

Appleton  Quality  Silo  Filler 

means  the  lowest  cost.  The  positive  feed  table,  the  large 
throat,  big  feed  rolls,  the  four  spiral  tool  steel  knives 
and  the  powerful  blower  mean  great  capacity.  The 
solid  Oak  frame  means  strength.  The  single  lever 
control,  the  handy  side  table,  the  flexible  top  dis¬ 
tributer  mean  convenience.  In  fact,  the  whole 
machine  means  satisfaction,  while  our  guarantee 
that  our  Silo  Filler  will,  under  equal  conditions,  do  more  and  better  work  with  less  power 
and  will  last  longer,  means  absolute  safety  for  you.  More  Silos  will  be  built  and  more  en¬ 
silage  fed  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  already  sold  more  Silo  Fillers  this  year 
than  we  did  in  all  of  1911.  To  insure  prompt  delivery  you  should  arrange  for  a  machine 
at  once.  Write  to-day  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  427  Fargo  Street.  Batavia.  I1L. 
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THE  RURAt,  NEW-YORKER 


86© 


M  ILK 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-ccnt  zone. 


Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  and  of  a  New  York  milk  company 
have  been  canvassing  Snyder  Co.,  Ta.,  to 
ascertain  the  gross  product  of  milk  supply 
for  shipment  to  New  York  City  consumers. 
Receiving  stations  have  been  fixed  at 
Kreamer,  Middleburg  and  Beaver  Springs, 
whence  milk  will  be  shipped  to  New  York 
in  refrigerator  cars  via  the  Pcnnyslvania 
Railroad. 


BOSTON  MILK. 

Much  agitation  is  being  raised  at  present 
in  regard  to  future  milk  prices  to  be  paid 
by  Boston  consumers,  by  contractors  and 
peddlers,  and  net  return  to  producers  per 
can  of  8%  quarts  of  milk.  The  unsatis¬ 
factory  prices  received  by  the  producers 
for  the  last  year  or  more  have  driven 
some  out  of  the  business;  the  health  boards 
have  also  driven  some  out  of  business,  I 
think  in  some  cases  at  least  unjustly.  Now 
many  farmers  who  are  still  producing  will 
certainly  go  out  of  the  business  unless 
conditions  improve,  and  a  price  is  paid 
which  will  yield  a  little  profit.  Most  of 
us  have  done  producing  milk  at  cost,  or 
even  less,  under  unreasonable  inspection 
requirements,  just  to  please  other  parties 
and  fatten  the  profits  of  the  contractors 
or  middlemen.  Much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
milk  sold  in  Boston  is  produced  outside 
the  State.  Circumstances  in  many  forms 
have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result 
and  the  State!  and  city  health  boards 
are  much  to  blame  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  forced  foolish  rules  and 
regulations  on  to  the  producers,  and  for 
the  fact  that  whatever  requirements  they 
demand,  when  these  are  furnished  by  the 
producers,  the  health  boards  have  some¬ 
thing  further  to  demand  and  often  change 
the  requirements  after  the  farmers  have 
gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  obey  them. 
The  result  is  the  average  producer  thinks 
there  is  not  much  use  of  doing  anything 
to  improve,  as  whatever  we  do,  they  will 
want  something  more ;  we  may  as  well  stop 
now  as  at  any  time.  Also,  the  local  mar¬ 
kets  are  all  the  time  growing  and  demand¬ 
ing  more  milk,  and  in  many  sections  re¬ 
quire  all  that  is  produced  therein  to  supply 
the  local  market.  The  prices  paid  by  this 
trade  average  from  two  to  eight  '  cents 
higher  than  is  received  for  Boston  milk 
per  SYi  quart  can.  The  consuming  public 
of  Boston  milk  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  getting  Massachusetts 
milk,  and  beginning  to  worry  some  over 
the  matter,  yet  they  foolishly  declare  they 
will  pay  no  more  for  this  milk,  but  will 
go  without  or  use  tinned  milk  instead. 
Their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  May  and  June  of  this  year  the  pro¬ 
ducer  received  only  three  cents  or  three 
and  a  fraction  per  quart,  while  they  paid 
nine  cents  in  the  city,  yet  the  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal  claims  this  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  ask  an  advance,  and  also  stating 
that  grain  and  feed  is  much  lower  than 
last  year,  that  crop  reports  show  improved 
crops  and  larger  yields  than  last  year  by 
quite  a  margin.  Much  space  is  given  to 
false  statements  of  this  description,  many 
of  them  showing  that  the  paper  either  has 
no  wish  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  matter, 
or  does  not  know  the  true  facts  and  is 
willing  to  print  any  kind  of  a  story  to 
sell  the  paper  and  make  the  city  people 
think  they  are  doing  them  great  kindness 
in  exposing  the  huge  profits  the  wicked 
farmer  is  obtaining  from  them.  Now  we 
know  the  price  of  five  cents  per  quart  net 
to  the  producer  is  none  too  much  for  Massa; 
chusetts  farmers  to  receive,  and  if  Boston 
wants  Massachusetts  milk  this  figure  will 
have  to  be  paid.  I  believe  many  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  this;  in  fact  local  milk  dealers 
and  some  Boston  peddlers  are  now  paying 
this,  and  I  also  believe  that  under  a  proper 
distribution  most  of  the  dealers  could  pay 
this  and  not  increase  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  any  extent  except  in  extreme  cases, 
and  under  extraordinary  conditions  which 
sometimes  arise. 

The  contractors  are  of  course  working 
both  ends  to  favor  themselves  and  increase 
their  profits.  They  wish  to  buy  their  milk 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  at  the  top 
price  in  Boston.  Their  supply  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Vermont,  and  also  New  Hampshire.  They 
have  tapped  creameries  and  developed  new 
territory  and  still  a  short  supply.  Some 
of  these  now  wish  to  go  clear  to  Ohio  to 
obtain  extra  milk.  The  consumers  say  nine 
cents  is  enough  or  too  much  to  pay  for 
this  sort  of  milk  brought  from  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  yet  this  is 
no  reason  why  Massachusetts  milk  should 
not  bring  five  cents  per  quart  at  the  farm 
and  l»e  sold  to  the  consumer  in  good  clean 
condition  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  be  brought  about  sooner  or 
later  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
work  for  this  result,  because  we  believe  we 
are  right  in  the  matter  and  so  will  go 
ahead.  a.  e.  p. 


This  country  here  is  new  from  a  farming 
standpoint,  as  it  is  practically  in  same  con¬ 
dition  as  the  lumbermen  left  it  some  years 
since,  and  it  will  be  some  years  yet  before 
it  takes  its  proper  start  agriculturally ;  if 
it  ever  does.  I  am  a  “back  to  lander”  of 
about  three  years’  experience,  with  not 
much  capital  to  start,  and  consequently 
not  much  progress  to  report  aside  from 
experiences  and  some  time  I  may  write 
them  out.  One  point  impresses  me,  up  in 
this  northern  country,  and  that  is  that 
these  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land 
should  be  made  somehow  to  produce 
food  and  afford  employment  for  a  great 
many  people  more  comfortably  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  large  cities.  I  have  lived  in 
a  large  city  for  20  years,  and  am  familiar 
with  life  there,  and  my  past  three  or  four 
years’  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
a  great  many  men  there  would  be  better  off 
even  in  this  wilderness,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  men  of  courage  to  stand  up 


under  the  disappointments  which  are  sure 
to  come  to  those  engaged  in  settling  a  new 
country.  s.  w.  b. 

Alcona  Co.,  Mich. 

You  have  been  publishing  for  some  time 
the  price  received  for  farm  products  and 
live  stock  at  auction  sales  in  the  country. 
The  farmers  of  Eastern  Tennessee  have 
been  selling  their  eggs  for  the  past  three 
months,  April,  May  and  June,  here  at  homo 
for  14  cents  per  dozen.  I  am  informed  that 
when  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  in  New 
York  or  in  New  Jersey  the  retail  man  asks 
the  consumer  32  cents  for  them.  All  our 
eggs  go  to  New  York  by  fast  freight.  They 
are  shipped  every  Friday  morning  and 
reach  New  York  in  time  to  go  on  the 
market  the  following  Tuesday  morning.  Now 
do  Taft's  or  Wilson's  tariff  ideas  change  the 
charges  on  these  eggs  from  14  to  32  cents 
per  dozen?  The  freight  is,  I  think,  45 
cents  per  case,  commission  five  per  cent, 
so  the  commission  and  freight  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable.  Beef  cattle  sold  for  from  five 
to  seven  cents  at  home.  Lambs  have  been 
sold  at  5 y2  to  six;  hogs,  six;  milkers  and 
springers  from  $30  to  $50.  Horses  from 
$100  to  $200.  Wheat  $1;  corn  $1  per 
bushel.  j.  m.  ai. 

Tennessee. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Diseased  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  whose  udder  is  full  of  boils ; 
they  burst  open  and  matter  and  blood  comes 
out.  She  coughs  once  in  a  while,  is  very 
thin.  She  gets  four  quarts  of  cow  feed 
morning  and  night,  besides  her  pasture. 

New  Jersey.  g.  h. 

The  udder  may  be  affected  with  “cow 
pox.”  but  as  the  cow  coughs  and  is  very 
thin  it  is  quite  likely  that  she  is  badly 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Her-'  milk  is 
quite  unfit  for  use  during  her  present  condi¬ 
tion  or  if  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Lose 
no  time  in  calling  in  a  veterinarian  to  test 
her  with  tuberculin.  Meanwhile  keep  her 
isolated.  A.  s.  A. 

Cow  With  Catarrh. 

I  have  a  large  cow ;  she  runs  at  the  nose 
in  the  morning  almost  the  same  as  a  horse 
when  he  has  a  cold  or  distemper.  What  is 
best  to  do  for  her?  j.  ji.  c. 

Michigan. 

See  that  stable  is  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated.  Keep  the  nostrils  clean  by 
washing  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  boric 
acid.  If  discharge  persists  inject  into  nos¬ 
trils  once  daily  a  solution  of  one  dram  of 
tannic  or  gallic  acid  to  a  pint  of  soft  water. 
If  the  cow  is  not  in  calf  give  her  a  dram 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  two  of  salt 
in  her  feed  night  and  morning.  Feed  gen¬ 
erously.  Let  her  run  on  grass  daily. 

a.  s.  A. 

Precocious  Milker. 

I  want  advice  on  milking  a  heifer  that 
has  never  been  fresh,  nor  is  she  with  calf, 
but  her  udder  has  become  quite  a  size.  We 
started  to  squeeze  at  her  teats  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  in  them  and  a  watery 
fluid  came  out  at  first,  but  now  it  looks 
like  pure  milk,  and  when  left  stand  a  cream 
will  rise  on  it.  I  have  milked  a  quart  at  a 
time  when  she  was  left  for  a  few  milkings, 
but  for  the  last  couple  of  days  I  have  been 
milking  her  regularly,  and  she  does  not 
give  so  much,  but  is  gaining  on  her  milk 
now.  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  milk  her,  or 
will  it  ruin  her  or  be  the  cause  of  her  never 
being  much  of  a  cow?  She  was  a  year  old 
in  February,  is  a  fine  build  for  a  good 
cow.  She  is  a  bright  red.  some  Jersey, 
some  Durham,  and  maybe  some  other  breeds. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  turn  her  dry,  as  her 
udder  becomes  quite  a  size  when  not  milked. 
Some  tell  me  a  snake  has  sucked  her  and 
started  the  flow  of  milk,  but  I  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  such  a  thing,  although  I  have  often 
heard  of  snakes  sucking  cows,  but  I  want 
to  see  some  of  it  before  I  believe  it. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  b.  m. 

If  you  do  not  remove  the  milk  the  udder 
will  likely  be  ruined  by  an  attack  of  gar¬ 
get.  Have  the  heifer  bred.  Strip  away 
enough  of  the  milk  daily  to  prevent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder.  At  the  slightest 
sign  of  garget  foment  the  udder  "twice 
daily  with  hot  water,  strip  away  all  milk 
three  times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with 
warm  melted  lard.  Recommend  the  Keeley 
cure  to  any  man  who  sees  snakes  milking 
cows.  Delirium  tremens  is  a  reality,  but 
the  snake  sucking  theory  is  a  myth. 

a.  s.  A. 

Lump  Jaw. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  ray  young 
steer?  Last  Spring  I  noticed  a  small  bunch 
coming  on  his  jaw,  and  I  find  it  is  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  in  size.  It  is  very  hard 
and  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg. 
People  here  advise  me  to  sell  the  animal, 
but  it  will  be  a  heavy  loss.  w.  f.  h. 

New  Hampshire. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tumor 
is  actinomycotic,  constituting  “lump  jaw.” 
A  skilled  surgeon  might  be  able  to  cut  it 
out,  scrape  the  bone  and  t'nen  thoroughly 
cauterize  the  wound ;  but  where  the  bone 
is  badly  involved  this  may  not  prove  per¬ 
fectly  remedial.  Fatten  the  steer  off  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  market  before  pus 
discharges  from  tumor.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  whatever  from  eating  the  meat  of  such 
a  steer  so  long  as  it  is  in  good  flesh  and 
health  apart  from  a  small  tumor  on  head. 
Such  a  steer  would  not  be  condemned  in 
the  stock  yards:  but  would  be  slaughtered 
under  veterinary  inspection  and  the  meat 
put  on  market  if  lump  jaw  was  found  but 
slightly  to  affect  the  beast.  a.  s.  a. 

Overgrown  Hoof. 

I  have  bought  a  grade  .Tersev  cow  on 
trial  which  has  toes  of  right  hand  foot  over¬ 
lapping  each  other.  Is  this  a  serious  de¬ 
fect.  and  would  she  be  likely  to  hand  it 
down  to  her  calf?  The  toes  overlap  about 
three-fourths  inch  in  length.  Could  thev  be 
cut  off?  G< 

Virginia. 

There  would  he  no  danger  of  a  cow  trans¬ 
mitting  deformity  of  the  kind  described.  It 
should  be  quite  possible  to  correct  the  ab¬ 
normality  by  trimming  the  overgrown  horn 
of  hoof.  This  can  be  done  by  use  of  a 
meat  saw  and  blacksmith's  rasp.'  a.  s.  a. 


Registered  Jerseys  on  President  E.  P.  Ripley’s  ranch,  where 
Sharpies  Tubular  Is  used  exclusively. 


Runs  Great  Railway — Chooses 
SHARPLES  TUBULAR 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Do  you  know  any  keen  dairymen, 
business  men  or  professional  men 
who  knowingly  miss  extra  profits?  Such 
men  have  common -sense  reasons  for 
what  they  do.  They  do  not  act  in  haste 
or  with  their  eyes  shut. 

We  could  fill  books  i^ith  the  names  of 
such  men  who  have  chosen  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  all  others.  Why?  Because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop,  taint  or  give  cream  a  metallic  taste:  and  because 
Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of  others,  skim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  and  thus  pay  sure  and  easy  money  that  is 
simply  extra  profit  over  what  any  other  separator  can  pay. 


Disks  from  separator  dis¬ 
carded  for  Tubular. 


Only  piece  inside  dairy 
Tubular  bowls. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  keen,  sagacious,  well  known  president  of  the  great  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe- Railroad,  is  but  one  of  many  such.  The  Tubular  is  used  exclusively  to  skim  the  milk 
from  the  registered  Jerseys  on  Mr.  Ripley’s  ranch  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


Ask  us  for  a  free  trial.  Ask  those  who  are 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  a  Tubu- 
nr-m—iM  «■».,  lar.  But ,  right  away, 
NT  L/ViAiBiB  today,  send  for  our  free 
and  franklv  written 
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discarding  others  for  Tubulars.  Trade  your 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


|~DAinLY  CATTLE 

i-GRADE  HOLSTEINS— 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  SEGIS  WITHOORN 

born  Jan.  19,  1912.  Superbly  marked  Holstein  bull, 
5-0  white,  by  King  Menelik,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam. 
First  check  for  $50  gets  him.  Send  tor  pedigree, 

CLOVE  HD  ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 


FOR  C  A  I  F — Registered  Holstein-Kriesinn  Hull  Calf  from  3- 
rUf\  oMLu  year  old  cow  that  produced  92^  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  good  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tocliildren. 
Safe  and  Meal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  lyp«. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKLLK  MEADE  FA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Vo. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Ronte  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  i’enna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


COLLIE 


PUPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Females 
ruro  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 


C0LI  IF  P1IPPIF<V~ encl>  ni>d  UP-  CLARK 
UULLIC,  rurrlCO  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 

150  Registered  Shropshire*  Hampshire  Sheep 

both  sexes,  at  farmer’s  prices.  A  great  imported 
•Stephens  ram  to  prevent  inbreeding.  Will  sell 
either  dock  as  I  can  keep  but  one  hereafter.  Low 
down  black  slieep.  Write  for  catalog. 

\V.  JB.4KLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SWIKTE 


Dl ISC -DON’T  BUY  UNTIL  YOU  WRITE  ME. 

rlUO  MARK  LEY,  ALLENDALE,  N,  J. 

0.  I.  C.  SWINE  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

ready  for  service;  of  September  litter.  Also  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  calf  4  months  old.  Grandson  of  George 
Washington.  These  will  go  at  a  bargain  as  I  am 
closing  out  my  stock.  All  stock  registered  and  in 
good  condition.  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


flHF^TFR  WHITF-°ne  Yearling  Sow,  bred 
unco  I  E.I1  nmic  forfall  litter.  A  Iso  Spring 
Gilts  and  Boars.  Price  reasonable.  This  ad.  will 
not  appear  again.  “All  Stock  Registered.”  Ad¬ 
dress.  EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  New  York 


0. 1.  C.’s  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

- 5 -  no  akin  pairs,  also  Buff  Rock 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

- — - — $20  to  $25 - — 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  .F.  H.  Rivenburyh,  Prop. .  Munnsville,  N.Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’ 

*  TION,  Box  15,  Trumansburg,  N. 


ASSOCIA- 

.  V. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  slioep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Breed  Up— Not  Dowrf„Tca“u'i,,S<l’S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  B.  F. 
SHANNON,  997  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  1  yr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  on  test  for 
Register  of  Merit  A  .).  C.  C.  Sire,  Goldie’s  Jap  of 
Mendale  No,  85989.  Tuberculin  free.  BERKS  II I RK 
SOWS;  BRED  GILTS.  Granddaughters  of 
Berryton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr. 
Everything  Registered.  For  Pedigrees  and  Prices. 
Chas.  B.  Dayton,  Supt.,  SHELDONCROFT,  Silver  Lake.  Pa. 


if  You  Want  Guernseys  syork 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill.N.  Y. 


Milk  PrnrilTfPrc  f°r  New  York  City  market 
mun.  i  iuuutcti  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  bred  sows. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  BUNGEE,  NEW  YORK 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- ^ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  Match  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Ptuurietor,  Marhletlale,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  woll-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  youropinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Somerville, N.J. 


J  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
order  now.  Glicn.uakk  I’ahm,  Kobertsviile,  Conn. 

UHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boat  s  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNK3.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY^;— n'K 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 
CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio. 


Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
“  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  ch'culars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Leave  out.  of  consideration  the  greater  direct  cash 
return  and  Holsteins  are  stiil  the  best  investment  you 
can  make.  Great,  strength  and  constitutional  vigor 
make  the  typical  Holstein  long-lived,  free  from  disease 
and  sure  to  produce  healthy  calves. 

A  thirteen-year-old  Holstein,  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  has  recently  finished  a  year’s  record  of 
15, ,'73  pounds  of  milk  and  513  pounds  of  butter-fat. 

This  record  indicates  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of 
Holstein  vitality. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  thirty-seventh  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  drop  of  48  eggs  from  the  previous 
week's  record,  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
during  the  week  being  1,803.  A  new  breed 
makes  the  highest  score  this  week,  the 
American  Buff  Wyandotte  Club  entered  a 
pen  of  Buffs,  and  their  record  of  80  eggs 
is  the  highest  this  week.  The  next  highest 
is  Tom's  River  Poultry  Farm  White  Leg¬ 
horns  with  27  to  their  credit.  It  is  a 
pretty  safe  bet  that  W.  J.  Tilley's  White 
Rocks,  with  their  record  of  34  eggs  in  a 
week  out  of  a  possible  35,  will  not  be 
beaten  in  this  contest,  for  the  best  laying 
period  lias  gone  by  for  this  year.  F.  G. 
Yost's  White  Leghorns  have  laid  70S ; 
Thomas  Barron's  (the  English  pen),  have 
laid  759,  Marwood  Poultry  Farm  755.  Beu¬ 
lah  Farm  White  Wyandottes  740,  White 
Rose  Farm  White  Leghorns  739.  Susie 
Abbott's  White  Leghorns  721.  These  are 
the  highest  scorers,  and  all  but  one  pen  are 
White  Leghorns.  Tom’s  River  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorns  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  above  record,  as  their  total 
score  is  the  same  as  the  White  Rose  Farm 
birds,  viz.,  739.  The  highest  individual 
score  is  by  O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington,  207 
eggs.  The  highest  score  among  the  Barred 
Rocks  is  by  Henry  I).  Riley’s  oullet  No.  2, 
record  1G9 ;  the  highest  among  the  White 
Wyandottes  is  held  by  three  birds,  two  of 
McLeod  Bros.,  pullet  No.  3,  and  pullet  No. 
5.  Each  have  laid  1G1  eggs,  and  W.  B. 
Candee’s  pullet  No.  1  has  also  laid  1G1  eggs. 
Among  the  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Mrs.  Harris 
Lehman's  pullet  No.  4  has  173  eggs  to  her 
credit,  her  nearest  competitor  being  II.  P. 
Deming’s  pullet  No.  2,  with  155  eggs.  W. 
J.  Tilley’s  White  Rock  No.  3  leads  that 
breed  with  a  score  of  162.  F.  G.  Yost’s 
pullet  No.  1  leads  all  the  White  Leghorns 
with  a  record  of  178,  W.  H.  Peterson's 
pullet  No.  1  and  Marwood  Poultry  Farms 
pullet  No.  2  have  each  a  record  of  173. 

The  United  States  Census  Department 
has  just  published  an  abstract  giving  the 
values  of  live  stock  on  farms.  The  figures 
for  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  sheep  are  four 
billions,  7G0  millions  of  dollars ;  the  value 
of  poultry  on  farms  is  given  as  $154,663,- 
220.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  effort  was  not 
made  to  obtain  the  real  value  of  the  poultry 
in  the  whole  country.  By  leaving  out  the 
poultry  kept  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  and 
in  the  small  towns  all  over  the  land,  the 
figures  that  are  obtained  are  of  little 
value,  and  probably  do  not  represent  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  actual  poultry  in  the 
United  Stated.  Iowa  ranks  first  among 
the  States,  both  in  the  value  of  poultry 
and  of  all  live  stock.  New  York  leads  in 
the  number  of  dairy  cows.  Even  with  the 
partial  record  of  the  poultry,  the  gain 
in  the  last  10  years  is  over  80  per  cent. 
In  Arizona  the  gain  in  the  value  of  farm 
poultry  in  10  years  is  1,400  per  cent.  West 
of  the  Mississippi  River  has  43.4  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  poultry,  leaving  56.6 
per  cent  of  it  east  of  that  river. 

GEO.  A.  COSGItOVE. 


Enteritis  in  Fowls. 

I  have  trouble  with  some  of  my  hens. 
They  first  appear  drowsy,  then  quit  eating; 
droppings  yellow  and  watery.  They  live 
from  two  to  four  weeks  after  affected.  I 
have  a  very  fine  rooster,  White  Orpington, 
that  is  now  hardly  able  to  stand  up ;  has 
been  sick  for  three  weeks.  J.  z.  l.  k. 

West  Virginia. 

You  give  a  description  that  fits  very  well 
the  disease  known  as  enteritis,  or  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  This  form 
of  inflammation  may  be  due  to  the  over¬ 
feeding  of  condiments  or  stimulating  foods, 
to  the  eating  of  moldy  or  tainted  food,  to 
the  drinking  of  water  contaminated  by 
filth,  or  to  exposure  to  cold  rains,  and  con¬ 
finement  in  damp,  filthy,  and  draughty 
coops.  The  remedy  is  to  seek  out  and  re¬ 
move  the  cause  present  in  any  given  case, 
and  meanwhile  all  affected  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock,  and  confined  by 
themselves,  in  order  that  their  droppings 
may  not  spread  the  infection  to  others. 

si.  B.  D. 


Sickly  Chicks. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  chicks?  I  get  along  with  them  finely 
until  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
and  then  some  of  them  will  begin  to  mope, 
their  combs  turn  a  purplish  red,  and  they 
grow  weaker  every  day  for  eight  or  10 

days  and  then  die.  Their  run  is  about  50 
feet  wide  and  400  feet  or  more  long.  I 
have  97  in  that  space,  and  surely  they  have 
room  enough,  as  we  cut  hay  from  the  yard 
this  season.  I  feed  wheat  and  commercial 
chick  feed  in  the  morning  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  n.ash,  and  cracked  corn  at 
noon  and  night.  I  have  gravel  in 
a  heap  where  they  can  scratch,  and 
charcoal  by  them  all  the  time.  The 

breed  is  White  Wyandotte,  but  I  have  a 
few  Leghorns  and  they  are  just  as  sickly  ; 
that  is  a  few  of  them.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy?  The  house  is  cleaned  every 
week  and  floor  and  roosts  are  painted  with 
kerosene,  so  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  lice. 

Connecticut.  r..  g.  s. 

The  symptoms  that  you  describe  are  not 
indicative  of  any  one  particular  disease, 
but  characterize  various  affections  from 
which  your  chicks  suffer.  You  do  not  men¬ 
tion  the  presence  of  diarrhoea  in  your  flocks, 
and  I  suspect  your  trouble  is  due  rather 
to  a  lack  of  vitality  that  often  manite'ts 
itself  at  about  their  age.  This  may  be  due 
to  some  definite,  though  obscure,  disease,  or 
may  simply  indicate  insufficient  inherited 
vigor  to  carry  the  chick  past  the  stage  of 
life  in  which  your  chicks  die.  If  investi¬ 
gation  discloses  no  definite  ailment,  1  would 
suggest  that  you  look  carefully  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  breeding  stock,  and  see  to  it 
that  all  conditions  surrounding  them  are 
such  as  to  start  the  youngsters  out  in  life 
with  a  vitality  that  will  carry  them  through 
the  period  of  infantile  diseases  M.  b.  d. 


How  to  Sprout  Oats. 

Will  you  advise  me  about  sprouted  oats? 
I  have  been  growing  them  in  boxes  about 
two  feet  apart,  oats  laid  down  an  inch 
deep ;  watered  every  day  with  warm  water. 
They  sprout  pretty  well.  The  bottom  of 
the  box  of  course  has  plenty  of  holes. 
Printed  information  sometimes  advises  oats 
two  inches  deep.  I  cannot  see  good  results 
from  such  a  deep  layer.  My  inquiry  in  par- 
tieualr  is.  how  to  make  them  sprout  evenly, 
how  to  avoid  mould,  and  how  to  feed  them? 
The  mass  is  usually  wet,  and  I  wish  to 
know  if  it  is  wrong  to  feed  the  sprouts 
and  root  mass  unless  dry.  n.  w.  m. 

Milburn,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  of  our  hen  men  put 
this  through  a  course  of  sprouts? 


Bees  in  the  Contest. 

How  would  it  do  to  enter  one  or  more 
colonies  of  Italian  bees  when  you  start  your 
contest  to  determine  the  most  profitable 
stock  to  keep  on  the  farm  ?  I  believe  the 
results  would  astonish  a  few  of  your  read¬ 
ers  and  perhaps  interest  others.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Dougan’s  10  hens 
or  the  $60  cow  would  be  in  the  running 
against  Italian  bees  of  equal  value.  Per¬ 
haps  you  might  persuade  some  queen  breed¬ 
er  to  enter  the  lists.  It  is  certain  that 
the  value  of  the  honey  bee  as  a  pollinizing 
agent  in  fruit  culture  is  little  understood 
by  a  large  majority  of  farmers.  I  do  not 
remember  any  account  of  the  apiary  at 
Hope  Farm.  I  wonder  why?  s. 

Concord,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — To  tell  the  truth  our  children 
were,  in  some  way,  badly  stung  on  their 
first  introduction. 


Value  of  Anconas. 

Are  the  Anconas  easier  to  raise  than  the 
Leghorns?  I  seem  to  have  trouble  to  raise 
Leghorn  chicks.  Their  wings  grow  too  fast 
and  they  soon  die.  Are  the  Anconas  good 
layers,  and  do  they  get  broody  like  the 
heavy  breeds.?  w.  h.  k. 

Ulster  Park  N.  Y. 

The  Anconas  are  of  the  Leghorn  type, 
and  resemble  them  rather  than  the  heavy 
breeds  in  their  tendency  toward  broodiness, 
and  other  characteristics.  They  are  good 
layers  of  large  white  eggs,  but  probably  no 
easier  to  raise  than  Leghorns  from  equally 
vigorous  stock.  The  common  belief  that’ 
the  wings  of  Leghorn  chicks  sometimes  grow 
so  fast  as  to  become  a  serious  drain  upon 
their  vitality,  is  not.  in  my  opinion  a  ra¬ 
tional  one.  The  large  wing  feathers  are 
the  first  to  develop,  and  the  fact  that  young 
chicks  which  are  weakened  from  any  cause 
allow  their  wings  to  droop  lends  color  to 
the  idea  that  this  rapid  growth  has  sapped 
their  vitality.  The  cart  is  probably  placed 
before  the  horse,  and  it  is  not  the  large 
drooping  wings  that  have  exhausted  the 


strength  of  the  chickens,  but  rather  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  chickens  that 
produces  the  drooping  of  the  large  wings. 
It  would  be  a  rather  strange  physiological 
freak  if  food  that  normally  should  nourish 
the  entire  body  became  diverted  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  organ"  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest,  and  the  idea  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  analogy  in  nature  to  support  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


I  notice  the  inquiry  on  page  673  regard¬ 
ing  number  of  hens  to  a  rooster  for  farm 
flocks.  After  several  years  experience  with 
a  flock  of  about  300  hens  in  one  flock  I 
find  that  with  12  to  15  roosters  I  get  a 
remarkably  high  per  cent  of  fertility.  When 
hatched  under  hens  some  hatches  run  very 
close  to  100  per  cent,  and  one  year  43 
hens  set  on  about  13  eggs  each  hatched  475 
chicks.  My  fowls  are  mixed  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Yt. 

Cannibalistic  Chicks. — Noticing  several 
methods  of  putting  a  stop  to  cannibalism 
in  young  chicks  I  wish  to  give  our  method, 
which  is  very  simple  and  effective.  At  the 
first  sign  of  a  wound  the  misused  chick  is 
removed  and  the  raw  place  covered  quickly 
with  carbolated  vaseline.  In  an  hour  or 
two,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  fresh 
bleeding,  he  is  put  back  in  his  own  flock 
or,  if  possible,  with  chicks  a  trifle  smaller. 
One  taste  of  the  carbolated  vaseline  is  gen¬ 
erally  enough  to  satisfy  the  cannibalis- 
tically  inclined  that  they  have  made  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake.  We  also  use  this  on  the 
combs  and  wattles  of  brood  hens  when  re¬ 
turning  them  to  the  flock,  or  in  any  case 
where  birds  are  scrappy.  h.  b. 

Hempstead.  N.  Y. 

Stone  Concrete  Henhouse. — On  page 
388  M.  inquires  about  building  a  henhouse 
in  the  Spring.  I  see  M.  B.  D.  objects  to 
concrete.  So  would  I.  as  it  would  surely 
draw  moisture  inside  of  house.  I  have  a 
concrete  block  house  that  I  built  four  years 
ago;  I  have  two  other  frame  houses,  but  I 
would  not  give  the  two  for  the  block  house. 
The  blocks  are  8x8x16.  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  3x6  for  air  space.  I  have  never 
seen  a  drop  of  moisture  or  frost  inside, 
and  it  is  much  warmer  in  Winter  and 
cooler  in  Summer.  Last  Winter  was  the 
coldest  since  I  have  been  in  the  poultry 
business ;  in  this  house  not  one  comb  was 
nipped,  but  the  other  two  were  touched 
with  the  frost.  I  have  a  machine  and 
make  my  blocks,  which  reduces  the  cost 
considerably.  The  house  is  12x50,  with  a 
five-foot  space  in  one  end  and  curtain ; 
glass  in  four  other  windows.  It  is  filled 
with  cobble  stones  inside  and  concrete  bot¬ 
tom  ;  no  moisture  in  this  house.  I  have  a 
mow  overhead  of  straw.  The  blocks  are 
smooth  inside.  I  have  mine  whitewashed 
with  lime,  and  nests  under  the  drop 
boards ;  if  I  build  another  one  it  would  be 
a  concrete  block  house.  d.  v.  w. 
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block  in  the  way  of  mechanical-milker  suc¬ 
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Pull  Power  and  Self-Feed 

enables  the  Dain  to  do  faster  and  better  work.  It  is  unequaied  for 
labor-saving  qualities  and  rapid  baling. 

Pull  power  permits  press  to  be  set  at  most  convenient  point  to  pitch 
to — the  middle  of  the  stack  and  not  at  the  end,  where  press  has  to  be 
moved  once  or  twice  while  baling. 

Pull  power  does  away  with  heavy  pitman  between  press  power  and 
plunger.  This  makes  a  saving  in  draft  and  does  away  with  high  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  hinder  team  in  stepping  over,  consequently  capacity  is  increased. 

Self-feed  saves  hand  work  and  increases  the  capacity  of  press.  It  is 
automatic  and  positive  in  operation.  It  carries  hay  well  down  in 
pressing  chamber.  It  does  not  string  hay  out  when  withdrawing 
from  hopper. 

Dain  self-feed  is  composed  of  few  parts.  No  chains,  springs  or 
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complicated  devices  are  found  on  the  Dain  self-feed.  Feeder  is 
so  simple  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order. 

Neat,  smooth,  square-ended  bales  bring  top  market  price. 
Patent  tucker  on  Dain  makes  highest  grade  bales. 

In  all  features  to  lessen  labor  and  cost  of  baling  and  to  make 
a  strong,  durable  and  satisfactory  machine,  the  Dain  Self-Feed 
Pull  Power  press  is  unequalled. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  HENS. 

On  page  752  is  au  article  on  “Selling 
Eggs  in  New  York.”  Will  you  secure  for 
me  the  feed,  care  and  general  attention 
Robt.  W.  Davidson  of  New  Jersey  gives  his 
hens  to  receive  on  the  average  a  crate  of 
eggs  a  week  from  100  hens?  a.  g.  p. 

Not  Satisfied. — Personally  I  have  never 
been  satisfied  witli  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  by  my  flocks,  as  I  never  seem 
able  to  coax  my  pullets  to  lay  more  than 
20  to  20  per  cent  until  about  January  1, 
when  they  generally  jump  to  between  50 
and  00  per  cent.  Great  claims  are  made 
about  the  early  maturity  of  Leghorns, 
and  I  have  known  individual  pullets  to 
lay  at  four  months — pullets  ranging  in  size 
from  a  quinine  capsule  to  a  pigeon’s  egg. 
but_  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  disappointed 
don't  look  for  any  real  egg  production  until 
the  pullets  are  seven  months  old.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February  pullets  and  hens  should 
lay  50  to  60  per  cent,  in  March  and  April 
about  70  per  cent ;  then  they  taper  off 
again  and  it  is  time  to  cull  out  the  early 
quitters.  Yearlings  will  lay  about  50  per 
cent  until  September  1,  and  two-year-olds 
until  October  1.  Thereafter  the  new  pul¬ 
lets  may  lay  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  the 
hens  will  stop  almost  entirely  in  November, 
but  some  of  them  get  busy  by  December  1. 
I  keep  good  layers  two  seasons,  culling  out 
all  pullets  and  yearlings  that  are  not  per¬ 
sistent  layers  and  shipping  the  culls  to 
market.  The  hens  that  have  proven  the 
most  persistent  layers  in  their  second  sea¬ 
son  are  saved  for  breeders. 

Housing. — All  layers  are  housed  in  cur¬ 
tain-front  houses  divided  into  pens  16x20 
feet  by  solid  partitions  to  within  three  feet 
of  the  front  of  houses.  Houses  are  60 
feet  and  100  feet  long  by  16  feet  deep,  shed 
roof,  5  Ms  feet  high  in  rear  and  9V£  feet  in 
front,  roosting  closets  in  rear  with  curtains 
which  are  lowered  only  in  zero  weather. 
Curtain  front  closed  at  night  in  freezing 
weather,  or  when  snow  blows  from  the 
southeast.  One  large  glass  window  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  each  pen. 

Feeding. — They  are  fed  a  grain  mixture 
twice  a  day,  about  two  quarts  mornings 
and  four  quarts  evenings  per  100  hens,  out 
on  the  ground  in  Summer  and  in  deep  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  houses  in  Winter,  and  have  dry 
mash,  high-grade  beef  scrap,  crushed  sheli. 
grit  and  charcoal  in  separate  hoppers  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times.  They  have  free 
range  the  year  round  and  are  confined  to 
the  houses  only  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  During  the  Summer  grain 
crops  grow  right  up  to  the  ends  of  the 
houses,  yet  they  never  spoil  any  crops,  and 
that  is  a  source  of  never  ending  wonder 
to  the  neighboring  farmers  who  keep  from 
50  to  150  fowls,  and  have  a  patch  of  au 
acre  or  more  around  their  buildings  eaten 
bare.  My  regular  grain  mixture  consists 
of  40  per  cent  coarse  cracked  corn  with 
all  the  meal  sifted  out,  20  per  cent  wheat, 
15  per  cent  oats,  15  per  cent  buckwheat  and 
10  per  cent  barley,  by  weight.  That  is 
occasionally  varied  with  a  feed  of  wheat  in 
the  straw  or  corn  ears.  In  the  Fall  I  like 
to  add  about  five  pounds  of  sunflower  seed 
to  100  pounds  of  my  regular  grain  mixture. 
The  dry  mash  is  made  up  of  equal  parts 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  buckwheat 
middlings  and  corn  gluten  feed,  by  weight. 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  this  dry  mash  fig¬ 
ures  about  1  :3,  which  will  be  considered 
too  concentrated  by  many  feeders,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  high-grade  beef  scrap  fed  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  the  grain  mixture  figures  about 
1  :8,  and  with  what  the  hens  pick  up  on 
free  range  they  balance  their  own  ration. 
Pullets  eat  proportionately  more  feed  of 
all  kinds  than  hens,  and  also  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  mash  and  scrap.  An  occasional 
hen  acquires  a  depraved  taste  for  an  ex¬ 
clusive  diet  of  beef  scrap,  and  either  gets 
overfat  or  gets  indigestion.  Such  individ¬ 
uals  are  rare  and  are  shipped  to  market 
with  the  culls. 

Tiiic  Record. — My  flocks  have  averaged 
from  135  to  165  eggs  per  year  per  hen 
during  the  past  six  years  in  this  location 
and  the  variations  An  flock  averages  have 
seemed  to  me  to  be  due  entirely  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  weather  from  year  to  year.  My 
fowls  are  entirely  hardy,  but  the  extreme 
cold  of  last  Winter  caused  them  to  stop 
laying  almost  entirely  after  they  had 
reached  a  50  per  cent  lay.  Ordinary  cold 
or  extreme  cold  for  a  short  period'  never 
affected  them  appreciably.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  securing  a  fair  flock  aver¬ 
age  has  always  been  culling  out  the  drones, 
which  I  believe  should  be  done  three  times 
a  year;  in  the  Fall  when  the  pullets  are 
starting  to  lay,  in  the  early  Spring  when 
all  hens  should  lay,  and  in  early  Summer 
when  you  get  the  quitters.  Cleanliness  is 
next  in  importance.  Most  poultrymen 
would  place  it  first,  but  your  lazy  hens 
would  not  lay  no  matter  how  clean  they 
were  kept.  In  fact  they  won’t  keep  them¬ 
selves  clean.  The  workers  will,  with  dust 
and  a  clean  house. 

Beef  Scrap  or  the  lack  of  it  may  spell 
success  or  failure.  That  is  the  one  item 
in  the  menu  of  my  hens  that  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  hens  eat  an  average  of  about 
one  pound  per  day  per  hundred,  while  the 
pullets  eat  nearly  two  pounds  per  hundred. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  scrap  and  meat  meal 
on  the  market,  many  brands  being  positively 
injurious.  I  have  found  only  one  brand 
that  is  consistently  satisfactory  and  that 
brand  is  manufactured  by  a  concern  that 
gathers  scraps  from  meat  markets.  While 
a  dainty  stomach  might  revolt  at  the  idea, 
there  is  only  one  sure  method  of  testing  the 
palatability  of  beef  scrap,  and  that  is  to 
taste  it  Smell  it  first ;  if  it  does  not  smell 
sweet  you  won’t  need  to  taste  it.  If  it 
smells  sweet  then  taste  it,  and  if  it  does 
not  taste  good,  don’t  give  it  to  your  hens. 
Once  you  get  a  brand  you  can  rely  on  you 
will  have  no  need  to  taste  each  shipment. 
Some  packers  and  some  other  manuaetur- 
ers  put  up  something  that  they  call  beef 
scrap,  which  analyses  high  in  protein  but 
makes  hens  sick.  There  is  an  injurious 
preservative  used,  or  pork  scraps  are  mixed 
in,  or  trimmings  from  green  hides  are 
mixed  in.  Such  hides  are  generally  salted 
and  also  generally  old  when  trimmed.  Such 
stuff  is  only  fit  for  fertilizer.  Feed  figured 
at  market  prices  has  cost  me  from  $1.30 
to  $1.50  per  year  per  hen,  including  cost 
of  beef  scrap,  grit,  etc.,  and  market  eggs 
have  sold  for  $3.30  to  $4.10  per  hen  last 
year,  all  market  eggs  sold  on  a  basis  of 
two  cents  per  dozen  above  highest  New 
York  market  quotations,  which  is  about 


two  cents  per  dozen  less  than  you  can  buy 
the  same  grade  of  eggs  for  on  the  New 
York  market.  That  leaves  $2  to  $2.60  per 
year  per  hen  from  market  eggs  ohly,  to  pay 
for  labor,  and  interest  on  investment. 

ROBERT  W.  DAVIDSON. 


WHY  YOUNG  CHICKS  DIE. 

I  note  on  page  821,  F.  O.,  Glen  Head, 
L.  I.,  is  having  trouble  with  mortality  of 
young  chicks,  and  M.  B.  D.  sugests  white 
diarrhoea  as  the  cause.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  cause  suggested,  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  due  possibly  to  one  or  two  other  reasons, 
probably  a  combination  of  both,  particularly 
as  F.  O.  has  lost  some  large  chicks  from  the 
same  cause,  and  the  trouble  is  in  the  hot 
weather.  The  first  trouble  appears  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  stale  bread  may  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  case,  containing  some  possibly 
still  inactive  yeast  spores,  which  in  this 
hot  weather  would  ferment  rapidly,  and  in 
addition  to  prepared  chick  feed,  which  may 
be  of  grains  too  defective  to  sell  unground, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  would  undoubtedly 
cause  severe  stomach  trouble  in  young 
birds.  The  second  cause  which  appears 
probable  is  head  lice,  which  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  are  difficult  to  identify  except  by 
closest  investigation.  They  often  cause  a 
condition  in  chicks  which  induces  serious 
bowel  derangements,  terminating  in  death. 

The  means  of  correcting  the  first  trouble, 
which  I  would  apply,  is  feed  the  young 
chicks  nothing  but  dry  grains,  grit,  char¬ 
coal  and  green  food,  cutting  out  the  moist¬ 
ened  bread  and  ready  prepared  chick  feed, 
and  adding  a  little  ready  prepared  dry 
beef  scrap  in  the  feed,  feeding  in  a  V- 
shaped  trough  or  pan,  putting  in  what  they 
will  probably  eat  through  the  day,  and 
when  empty  replenishing.  They  will  not 
overeat  if  the  food  is  always  before  them. 
This  is  the  treatment  I  give  my  own  chicks, 
and  lose  few. 

The  second  trouble,  head  lice,  grease  with 
mercurial  ointment  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  grease,  greasing  heads 
and  around  neck  where  head  joins,  at  night, 
so  they  will  not  be  out  in  dew  or  wet  for 
some  hours  after  application  of  mercury. 
Whitewash  or  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
house  and  clean  it  well.  One  greasing  is 
often  sufficient,  but  sometimes  a  second 
treatment  is  needed.  English  sparrows  are 
literally  alive  with  head  lice  such  as  at¬ 
tack  little  chicks,  and  drop  them  in  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  yards  with  the  poultry.  This 
grease  has  been  very  successful  in  my 
hands.  I  shoot  and  poison  the  sparrows 
and  so  keep  their  numbers  down.  If  F.  O. 
gets  relief  from  the  above  treatment  it 
may  prove  of  service  to  others,  if  he  will 
let  you  know.  marsena  a.  parker. 

Alabama. 


Mare  With  Cough. 

I  have  a  mare  that  troubles  me  quite  a 
little,  and  would  like  to  know  your  opinion. 
For  the  last  two  years  she  has  had  a  cough. 
I  ask(>d  advice  of  our  local  veterinarian  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  anything  to  worry 
over,  but  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago  I 
called  the  doctor  again.  Now  he  claims  she 
has  a  bad  case  of  glanders  and  advises  me 
to  kill  her,  also  said  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
port  her  to  higher  authorities,  which  he  did. 
and  the  State  veterinarian  came  to  my 
place,  looked  the  horse  well  over  and  pro¬ 
nounced  her  free  from  any  such  disease, 
said  she  had  not  the  least  symptom  of 
glanders.  The  mare  is  in  good  condition, 
eats  well  and  seems  to  feel  in  good  spirits 
for  an  old  horse.  She  has  days  of  cough¬ 
ing  a  great  deal,  especially  after  drinking, 
and  if  she  draws  a  heavy  load  there  seems 
to  be  a  rattling  in  her  throat  as  though 
there  was  phlegm  there ;  sometimes  when 
she  blows  her  nose  there  is  a  thick  discharge 
from  it,  but  I  have  seen  the  same  from 
my  other  horses  which  are  all  right.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  i.  r.  f. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  of  irritation 
which  may  exist  in  the  throat,  bronchial 
tubes  or  lungs.  In  an  old  horse,  not  af¬ 
fected  with  glanders,  one  would  suspect 
heaves  as  the  most  likely  ailment,  and  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  discharge  from  the 
nostrils.  Chronic  bronchitis,  or  chronic  ca¬ 
tarrh  also  might  cause  the  symptoms  you 
describe.  On  general  principles  give  half 
an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning,  after  a  few  smaller 
doses  have  been  given.  Wet  all  feed.  In 
Summer  feed  grass  in  place  of  hay  and  in 
Winter  give  wetted  oat  straw  or  oat  hay. 
Do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed  at  noon,  or 
work  the  mare  soon  after  a  meal.  Have 
the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inarian.  a.  s.  A, 


Failing  Cow  ;  Pigs  With  Cough. 

1.  I  have  a  cow  which  was  fresh  in 
April.  She  was  a  good-looking  cow  and 
gave  about  7%  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
but  since  the  hot  weather  she  gave  less 
milk  and  hardly  any  cream.  She  does  not 
eat  much  in  the  pasture  and  I  feed  her  in 
the  stable  one  quart  bran,  one  quart  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  pint  oats  and  one  quart  stale 
bread.  The  bread  is  not  green  :  it  is  kiln- 

dried.  The  cow  is  about  three  years  old 

and  find  her  second  calf.  The  flies  bother 
her  a  lot.  I  spray  her  with  different  things 
but  none  helps.  Could  you  recommend  me 
anything  to  kill  the  flies,  and  tell  the  rea¬ 
son  why  she  gives  less  milk?  Do  you  think 
I  should  give  her  some  condition  powder 
in  case  she  has  worms?  2.  I  have  two 

pigs.  Both  of  them  cough.  They  eat 

enough  but  do  not  grow  enough  for  what 
they  eat.  Maybe  they  have  worms.  What 
could  I  do  to  get  them  into  better  condi¬ 
tion  ?  c.  R. 

1.  Screen  and  darken  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  stable  against  flies  and  be 
careful  to  keep  all  manure  out  of  the  stable 
and  away  from  it,  as  manure  “breeds  flies.” 
Keep  her  off  grass  during  the  day,  but  let 
her  pasture  at  night.  Feed  plenty  of  suc¬ 
culent  feed  and  mixed  hay.  Allow  one 
pound  of  mixed  grains  and  meal  for  each 
100  pounds  of  live  weight.  Do  not  give 
her  any  medicine ;  but  if  the  milk  does  not 
increase  massage  the  udder  thoroughly 
three  times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  it  with 
brandy.  Also  give  large  drinks  of  warm 
flaxseed  tea,  adding  molasses  and  stimu¬ 
lant.  Fly  repellers  advertised  in  this  paper 
will  protect  a  cow  from  flies.  2.  For  worms 
in  pigs  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sulphur 
and  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  once 
daily  for  five  days  and  repeat  in  10  days 
if  found  necessary.  Do  not  give  iron  to  a 
sow  in  pig.  The  dose  prescribed  here  is  for 
a  100-pound  hog.  a.  s.  a. 


What  You 


When  You  Feed 


Larro-feed  —  the  new  ready -mixed  dairy 
ration — you  save  all  the  time,  trouble  and  labor  of 
mixing  your  own  leeds.  You  prevent  all  waste  in 

handling— all  chance  of  variation.  You  get  expert  selection  of 
the  choicest  materials,  scientific  knowledge  of  the  proper  combination  1 
to  produce  the  best  results — a  guarantee  of  uniformity — the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world’s  greatest  dairy  experts.  That’s  wig; 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 

Is  the  one  ideal  ready-to-feed  ration.  Always  the  same— always 
good.  Suitable  for  use  with  any  kind  of  roughage.  Cows  relish  it 
and  yield  to  theirutmost.  Guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  screenings, 
weed-seeds,  adulterants  and  fillers.  Every  lot  is  twice  tested  care¬ 
fully,  being  analyzed  both  before  and  after  mixing.  You  can  prove 
its  wonderful  merit  at  our  risk.  I? 

Our  Special  Trial  Offer  Go  to  your  dealer — tell  him  you  j 

-R -  - .  want  to  try  Larro-feed  at  our 

risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  the  results.  See  how  ravenously 
your  cows  eat  it.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  authorize  your  dealer, 
to  refund  your  money,  without  question  or  quibble,  making 
no  charge  for  the  100-lb,  trial  sack. 

Try  "Larro-feed”  NOW,  at  our  risk. 


TOR  daipv  cows 


0«»fi»Ntr.to  AKAu^af 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING 

503.  Gillespie  Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


CO. 


(3) 


Dealers: 

Quick  shipments  L 
in  carloads  or  less  made  i 
from  eastern  warehouse. 


me  lARROWC  HlvU***» 

o  HOT  #  MltS. 


FflR  <vAI  F~500  CHOICE  s.  c.  white 

onL■,-  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS. 

1  he  hardy,  heavy  laying  kind.  Special  prices  for 

August.  Write  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.  V. 

.  .  . 

TF  every  farmer  who  doesn’t  own 
-f  an  engine  will  send  11s  his  address 
we  will  place  in  his  hands,  without 
a  penny’s  expense  or  obligation  of 
any  kind,  the  exact  facts  and  figures  he  will 
need  when  he  is  ready  to  buy  an  engine. 
Write  now,  please,  while  you  think  of  it. 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Uses  Less  Gasolene,  Furnishes  More  Power,  Does 
More  Work  than  any  other  farm  engine.  We  prove  it. 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N  Y. 

Or  Onr  Factory  (  £  18*,#,V19?  2"!#r  St”N' T' 

Snlo«  i™,,!,  -  Kcndnll  Sc  Whitney,  Purllnml,  Mnme 

B  (  I>.  91.  Hough,  403  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

l 

s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
JlliNS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AT  HALF-PRICE 

I  am  compelled  to  make  room  for  growing  stock,  and  will 
therefore  sell  after  Aug.  1 5  about  300  two-year-old  lien-  and 
700  yearlings  at  one-half  their  value.  Prices:  2-year- ilds, 
75c.;  yearlings,  $1 .00,  This  is  your  opportunity  to  procure 
pure  bred  utility. stock  at  a  low  price.  Orders  filled  in  order 
received.  Don 't  delay. 

Chas.  W.  Brick,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  8'Ac  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  batch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

500  S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS — .OO  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

To  Kksponsibl'R  Party.  Low  rent  for  markot,  gardening  or 

1  chicken-raisins:  farm.  Connecticut.  A.  W.  1*.,  care  IL  N.-Y 

EARLY  PULLETS  •»  HENS 

VWE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”*  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

0 flfl  CHOICE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  fertile  Delaware 
River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  V. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry. 
L  Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

A  NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  AJSSS 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
1,11  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers^ 
C\  L.  Y  A  UK  It  &  CO..  7J1G  Press  Rldg.,  Ringhumton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

300  choice  yearling  Hons  at  $1  each.  Strong,  healthy 
and  great  layers.  VANDERBILT  FARM,  Morris  Sta.,  Md. 

1  ARGF  TRAPTQ  F0R  DEVELOPMENT  and  sub-divi- 
L.HIIUL.  IMHO  10  sion  into  small  farms.  12,000 
acres,  Central  Virginia.  4.200,  16,000  and  47,000, 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  $4.00  per  acre  np. 

JORDAN  &  JDAVIS  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

1000  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SfHSJSS 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLKMINGTON,  N.  J. 

nci  AWARF  Beautifully  Illustrated  booklet 
LfLtLir\.  YY  nlYL  about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  BOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

YEARLING  HENS 

To  make  room  for  this  year’s  Pullets  wo  must 
dispose  of  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearlings  by 
Aug.  15.  These  are  clioiee  daughters,  selected 
from  heavy-egg-producing  mothers.  Price,  $1.50 
each  in  lots  of  twelve.  Special  price  on  50  or  more 
BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

$10,000  equity  in  30  acres  of  land  in  Centralin,  Ill. 
Suitable  for  platting,  manufacturing  or  trucking, 
Farm  land,  east  or  west,  live  stock  or  city  property, 
(improved)  taken  in  exchange.  Property  adjoins 
four  railroads  and  electric  lines.  E.  E0S0N,  Tonti,  111. 

POm  TRYMFN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
•  •*  ■  mtn  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIEHA,  PA. 

Don’tYouWantaGood  Farm^rHalf  Value? 

E0R  0UR  nAY-fll  n  rHIY  WITH  fireless 
PRICES  ON  DAI  ULu  UrllA  BROODER  included 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  CATALOGUE  FREE 

TAYLOR’S  POULTRY  YARDS,  LYONS,  N.  Y, 

96  acres,  two-story,  8-room  house,  large  basement 
barn,  20  cow  stalls,  silo,  granary,  henhouse,  fruit, 
lhs  miles  to  railroad  town.  $2,000.  Half  cash. 

HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  New  York 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 

1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

SEE  THE  CROPS  GROWING 

on  this  farm  of  64  acres  located  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  town.  Land  lies  level  and  in  high  sti  *e  of 
cultivation,  grow  anything;  10  acres  of  wood  and 
timber:  fine  11-room  house  in  good  repair;  largo 
yard  well  shaded;  good  barn;  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Price.  $4,000  :  one-half  down.  THE  BILLINGS 
FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  New  York 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
Eggs  f or  hatching.  Mating  list  on  roquest. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  Old-fashioned  and  honest  ”  is  what  they  say  of  DARLINGTON. 

I  would  add  we  attend  to  our  own  business,  some  of  us  carry  tiiis  so 
far,  we  try  to  attend  to  the  “other  fellows”  and  succeed,  too. 

At  the  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN"  PLANT  we  attend  to  our  own. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  MD. 


My  Chatham  Mill 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  IT  O  IT  IT  ■ 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  ■  K  ML  E.  ■ 

It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats.  I  A  A  M  ' 
corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  w PI  ■ 
cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymix- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Kids  clover  of  buck- 
hpra.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo- 
thv.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  orfeeblokernelsfrom  any  grain.  Handles  up  to  8U  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mi  11  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  w  ill  loan  500 
machines,  ‘first  come,  first  served.* *  Write  t^^y  if  you  want 
be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  4308  (39) 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


City, 


Minneapolis 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Don’t  ship  produce  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  the  party  or  house  to 
which  you  are  shipping. 

In  writing  to  this  department  please 
sign  your  full  name  and  address.  No 
name  will  be  printed  without  consent 
of  writer;  but  anonymous  communica¬ 
tions  will  receive  no  attention. 

I  shipped  four  crates  of  peppers  to  a 
Richmond,  Va.,  commission  house,  and  the 
Southern  Express  Company  failed  to  de¬ 
liver  them  in  time  and  the  delay  along  the 
road  caused  me  a  loss  of  $1  per  crate.  Will 
you  collect  this  for  me  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  getting  it?  w.  e.  c. 

Florida. 

The  Southern  Express  Company  took 
seven  days  to  deliver  a  shipment  which 
should  have  been  delivered  in  three 
days  at  the  most.  It  took  them  from 
December  until  the  first  of  March  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  responsibility  and  make  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  inclosed  advertisement  of  W.  M. 
Ostrander,  12  West  31st  street,  New  York 
City,  is  from  “Grit,”  Williamsport,  Pa.  If 
this  is  our  old  “friend”  Ostrander  send  the 
publisher  of  “Grit”  a  copy  of  Hind-Sights. 
It  should  help  some.  x.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes,  it  is  the  old  Ostrander  all  right, 
but  we  do  not  think  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
will  want  any  of  his  “land”  informa¬ 
tion  free.  Those  who  took  his  "free” 
information  in  the  past  paid  pretty  dear 
for  the  experience  in  the  end,  and  we 
doubt  if  others  will  fare  any  better  in 
the  future. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Kelly 
&  Connolly,  inclosing  checks  for  $900  for 
the  interest  in  Pelican  Beach  property.  I 
think  the  attorneys  have  done  well,  and  1 
want  to  thank  you  for  recommending  them 
to  me;  you  and  your  paper  are  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Virginia.  j.  m.  m. 

We  confess  that  we  had  little  hope  of 
realizing  on  this  claim  when  first  pre¬ 
sented.  We  saw,  however,  that  it  was 
a  case  for  an.  attorney  and  turned  it 
over  to  our  own  attorneys.  It  was 
found  that  other  similar  interests  had 
been  closed  for  $100,  and  the  attorneys 
exercised  good  judgment  and  prudence 
in  holding  for  a  fair  accounting.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  a  friend  at 
court.  A  claim  of  the  kind  sent  to  the 
ordinary  city  attorney  with  no  interest 
beyond  this  claim,  would  probably  net 
little  above  the  expense,  even  if  the  at¬ 
torney  consented  to  pursue  it  at  all 
without  an  advance  retainer. 

I  am  71  years  old.  live  in  town  and  have 
no  farm,  yet  I  can’t  keep  house  without 
my  old  tried  and  true  friend.  To  live 
along  somehow  without  knowing  how  the 
Hope  Farm  man  as  well  as  Mother  and 
the  redheads  were  getting  on,  would  be  a 
desolate  life  indeed.  And  then  Dillon  will 
keep  this  sucker  from  biting  at  a  gilded 
hook.  k.  w.  n. 

Kansas. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  get  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  the  Indian  hero  and  the 
other  smuggled  fiction  loaned  me  by  the 
minister’s  son.  I  have  since  spent  many 
a  pleasant  hour  with  the  literary  gems 
of  the  world,  but  with  it  all  1  never 
found  better  entertainment  than  I  get 
daily  now  in  the  morning  mail  in  letters 
from  the  farm.  There  is  strength  and 
spontaneous  expression  and  originality 
of  thought  in  these  letters  that  outstrips 
the  productions  of  the  studied  writers 
and  philosophers  of  the  world.  How 
are  you  going  to  express  the  functions 
of  “Publisher’s  Desk”  better  than  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  above  letter?  Many 
a  polished  writer  would  envy  the  easy 
flow  of  English,  unconscious  wit  and 
homely  humor  of  this  farm  correspond¬ 
ence. 

I  have  your  letter  with  check  from  the 
Adams  Express  Company  in  settlemeut  for 
a  box  of  sea  shells  which  I  shipped  from 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  one  year  ago  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  1  had  given  up  all  hope  of  receiving 
either  the  box  or  the  value  of  its  contents, 
having  long  since  exhausted  my  patience 
in  interviews  and  correspondence  with  the 
intention  of  getting  some  satisfaction  from 
the  transportation  company.  lrou  have  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  on  my  be¬ 
half,  also  for  the  hundreds  of  other  just 
fights  which  you  are  continually  making 
for  your  subscribers.  Your  management 
of  this  department  shows  so  much  courage, 
justice  and  good  judgment  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  a 
paper  which  is  already  far  ahead  of  all 
other  publications  in  true  service  to  country 
people.  K.  p.  l>. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  subscriber  shipped  a  box  of  sea 
shells  addressed  to  himself  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  which  was  never  delivered.  The 
charges  were  prepaid,  but  no  trace  was 
found  of  the  box  and  he  could  get  no 
attention  to  his  claim  for  damage.  This 
shipment  originated  with  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  was  transferred  to  the 
Clyde  Line  and  they  turned  it  over  to 


Adams.  It  seems  to  have  been  lost 
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while  in  possession  of  Adams  Express 
Company.  There  was  absolutely  no  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  shipper’s  requests 
for  tracing  the  box  in  order  to  effect  de¬ 
livery,  and  no  adjustment  made  until 
we  took  it  up  and  only  then  after  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence.  The  prepaid 
charges  have  not  yet  been  returned. 

Your  paper  saved  a  friend  of  mine  $25  a 
little  time  ago.  I  read  what  you  said 
concerning  Hampton’s  Magazine.  I  knew 
my  friend  had  $100  in  it.  I  went  to  see 
him  at  once,  and  told  him  “sell  for  any¬ 
thing  you  can  get.”  He  took  my  advice 
and  got  $25  for  it.  lie  had  $1,000  in  the 
Standard  Arms  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
This  has  gone  up,  and  I  fear  there  will  be 
no  dividend.  Thank  you  for  your  many 
exceedingly  useful  and  timely  “tips”  as  to 
fakes,  big  and  little.  H.  H.  w. 

Virginia. 

Such  things  as  that  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
such  cases.  That  man  thought  he  had 
good  security  for  his  $100.  But  when 
he  read  our  report  he  did  not  hesitate. 
He  took  $25  for  a  piece  of  paper  that 
cost  him  $100.  He  is  ahead  $25.  But 
suppose  the  information  had  not  been 
correct?  What  would  he  think  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  if  it  had  caused  him  a  loss  of 
$75?  Perhaps  the  incident  will  make 
plain  to  some  nervous  and  anxious  peo¬ 
ple  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  act  hast¬ 
ily  or  without  definite  and  conclusive 
information.  When  men  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sacrifice  three-quarters  of  their 
investment  on  the  strength  of  our  in¬ 
formation,  we  must  be  conservative 
about  the  advice.  Confidence  of  that 
kind  is  too  precious  an  asset  to  bei  dealt 
with  lightly. 

I  enclose  the  latest  blast  from  our  old 
friends  the  Debentures,  which  perhaps  has 
not  come  to  your  attention,  who  deal  in 
“bank  and  trust  company  stocks.”  How 
substantial  that  sounds !  Strange  how  phil¬ 
anthropic  they  are  to  go  hunting  out  the 
dear  folks  who  have  spare  money  to  invest 
in  stocks  that  are  going  to  pay  25  per  cent 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  will  also  be 
only  a  "few”  notice,  from  each  State  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  a  taste  of  the  melon.  I  won¬ 
der  how  long  it  will  take  Iowa  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  to  get  in  some  investment 
laws,  as  has  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  saved  the  poor  duffers  of 
that  State  three  million  last  year.  I  sold 
my  five  shares  of  that  “busted”  Currier 
Publishing  Co.  stock  for  $7  per  share.  The 
paper  is  still  existing.  The  officers  recent¬ 
ly  had  a  meeting  and  changed  the  name  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  bad  taste  in  the  mouth 
of  the  company  by  hanging  on  to  the  title 
Currier.  I  believe  it  is  Woman’s  World 
Publishing  Co.  now.  I  believe  that  I  shall 
get  the  full  worth  of  my  investment  by 
way  of  the  dividends  it  is  going  to  pay 
me  in  the  future  on  experience.  g.  f.  b. 

Iowa. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  increasing- 
number  of  farmers  who  can  analyze 
these  investment  propositions  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  prospectus  referred  to  is 
put  out  by  the  Sterling  Debenture  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  we  have  referred  to 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  Tclepost  stock.  The 
usual  amount  of  confidence  talk  is  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  the  prospective  investor  about 
future  profits,  but  never  a  figure  to  show 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  record  of  the  Sterling.  De¬ 
benture  Corporation  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  deter  any  thoughtful  man  from  con¬ 
sidering  any  proposition  the  concern  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  some  such  national  law  for 
the  control  of  stock  selling  schemes. 
We  understand  the  Kansas  law  work9 
out  admirably.  Why  not  ask  your  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress  this  Fall  if  he  fa¬ 
vors  such  a  law  when  he  is  appealing 
for  your  vote  ? 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  another  year  of  the 
good  old  reliable  It.  N.-Y.  and  the  book 
“Hind-Sights.”  I  want  it.  Keep  on  showing 
up  the  grafters,  the  farmers  are  with  you. 
I  got  “mine”  to  the  tune  of  $128  on  Hamp¬ 
ton's  after  guarding  against  gold  bricks  a 
life  time.  And  I  thought  it  wgs  a  sur’e 
thing!  My  advice  to  brother  and  sister  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  is  keep  out  of  all  stocks, 
bonds,  land  booms,  in  Florida,  E.  G.  Lewis 
schemes ;  invest  your  money  on  your  own 
farm,  read  more  good  literature  and  hoe 
corn.  I  gr'catly  appreciate  the  good  work 
you  are  doing.  I  wish  we  could  have  an 
experience  meeting  through  your  paper,  and 
have  our  people  who  have  been  bitten  tell 
us  about  it  and  thus  help  others. 

Indiana.  J.  c.  A. 


Noting  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  comment,  on 
page  765,  on  the  efforts  to  discover  the 
laws  governing  the  production  of  a  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  hens,  I  suggest  that  the 
solution  may  possibly  be  found — not 
in  selecting  breeders  from  layers  with 
large  egg  records,  for  as  is  well  known, 
such  birds  have  been  constitutionally 
weakened  through  excessive  activity  of 
their  reproductive  organs.  The  solution, 
it  would  seem  to  me,  may  be  found  in 
selecting  for  future  breeders,  well- 
formed  pullets  which,  in  the  Fall,  begin 
laying  earliest,  eggs  of  the  desired  type; 
birds  which  have  in  addition  other  quali¬ 
ties  which  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate. 
As  soon  as  persistency  in  egg-produc¬ 
tion  is  demonstrated — say  in  the  first 
three  weeks  of  laying — the  selected  pul¬ 
lets  should  be  placed  on  a  non-stimu¬ 
lating  ration,  in  order  to  check  egg- 
production,  and  should  be  kept  on  free- 
range.  By  breeding  from  such  birds 
during  their  second  laying  season  it 
would  seem  as  though  good  results 
would  be  bound  to  accrue. 

Among  the  points  which  have  been 
suggested  for  an  early  determination  of 
the  laying  characteristic  and  of  rug¬ 
ged  constitution,  are  the  following: 
Early  development  ( select  young  stock 
making  the  most  rapid  growth).  Deep 
compact  body  and  broad  back.  Medium 
to  large  head,  with  short  beak.  Activity. 
Appetite.  Ruggedness.  Prominent  bright 
eyes  (avoid  drooping  lids).  Bright  red 
comb.  Smooth  bright  plumage.  In  a 
word,  use  extreme  measures  in  culling 
for  tlie  coming  breeders;  and  carefully 
restrain  egg-production  during  the  pul¬ 
let  year.  Be  sure  to  start  with  a  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  known  vitality.  A.  c. 

New  York. 


Australian  Hen  Contests. 

Egg-laying  competitions  are  common  in 
Australia,  and  have  done  much  to  make 
poultry  growing  popular.  Great  interest  is 
shown,  and  .it  is  the  custom  to  use  the  prize 
winning  birds  as  breeders.  In  America  the 
theory  prevails  that  daughters  of  such  high- 
scoring  hens  rarely  equal  their  mothers. 
Improvement  seems  to  come  by  using  the 
sons  of  those  great  layers  to  head  new 
flocks.  One  explanation  of  this  theory  is 
that  the  prize-winning  hens  are  driven  so 
hard  that  they  lack  the  needed  vitality,  and 
that  their  chicks  may  prove  enfeebled.  The 
Australians  select  these  high-scoring  hens 
for  breeders  and  claim  that  by  doing  so 


they  in oi 
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There  were  534  hens  or  89  pens  in  this 
contest.  The  highest  weekly  score  made  by 
any  pen  of  G  birds  was  41  eggs  out  of  a 
possible  42.  Each  six  birds  occupy  a  good 
house  8x4%  feet. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  figures  show 
that  the  plan  of  using  eggs  from  the  prize 
winners  is  a  wise  one,  for  year  by  year  the 
average  yield  in  these  contests  has  increased 
as  the  result  of  such  practice. 

These  contests  also  include  questions  of 
feeding  and  the  size  of  eggs.  No  competi¬ 
tor  can  win  a  prize  unless  his  fowls  lay 
eggs  which  average  two  ounces  each  in 
weight.  This  has  served  to  check  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  hens  which  produce  small  eggs.  An¬ 
other  tiling  studied  in  these  contests  is 
the  inclination  of  Leghorn  hens  to  get 
broody.  This  is  not  desired.  All  they  want 
of  the  Leghorn  lien  is  a  choice  and  steady 
assortment  of  big  white  eggs.  The  incubator 
will  attend  to  posterity  for  her.  It  seems, 
however,  that  in  Australia,  at  least,  broodi¬ 
ness  in  Leghorns  is  increasing,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  carried  on  by  heredity.  Out  of 
61  pens  of  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  only  nine 
showed  no  cases  of  broodiness,  while  in  some 
pens  all  the  hens  apparently  wanted  to  sit. 
In  Australia  this  is  called  a  “mischief.”  It 
is  said  to  be  growing,  and  hen  men  are  ad¬ 
vised  not  to  use  eggs  from  broody  Leghorns. 


Farm  produce  sells  high  this  year,  as 
there  was  almost  a  failure  here  last  year. 
Horses,  good,  sell  for  $S0  to  $125,  milch 
cows  from  $25  to  $40.  Milk  is  shipped  and 
brings  1G  cents  per  dry  gallon ;  eggs  15 
cents  per  dozen.  Hogs  about  $6.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  Hay,  new,  is  $10  per  ton. 

Peebles,  O.  J.  r.  j. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
II.  N.-Y".  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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show  you  this  machine  and  write 
to  us  for  booklet 
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automatically  from  the  shaft 
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repairs.  Send  for  catalogue. 
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feed  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter,  with  traveling  apron 
and  32  feet  of  metal  belt,  swivel  carrier.  Has  4 
16-inch  knives  and  shredder  attachment  and  is  in 
perfect  working  order.  Cost,  new,  $171.75.  First 
check  for  $60  will  buy  it.  F.  O.  B.  cars  Oakland, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Vyuebero  Co.,  Oakland,  Beroen  Co..  N.  J. 
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THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
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THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


We  shall  certainly  keep  right  on 
“showing  up  the  grafters.”  Of  course 
the  farmers  are  with  us — we  never  be¬ 
fore  had  such  a  subscription  season  as 
this  year’s.  Every  man  of  experience 
has  a  “gold  brick”  tucked  away  in  some 
hiding  place.  We  all  get  one  at  least, 
but  we  ought  to  get  wisdom  with  it, 
and  not  go  hunting  another  when  we 
know  how  the  first  one  looks.  We  had 
a  young  friend  who  disregarded  all  ad¬ 
vice,  took  money  out  of  a  bank,  and  in¬ 
vested  it  in  Hampton’s.  J.  C.  A.’s  ad¬ 
vice  is  good — especially  when  he  says 
“invest  your  money  on  your  own  farm 
and  hoe  corn.”  There  are  things  you 
need — indoors  and  out — that  ought  to 
come  as  a  first  investment. 
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Our  catalogue  is  a  book  you  ought  to  read  to  find  out 
bow  the  New  Idea  Spreader  has  gone  ahead  while 
others  stand  still.  Ever  hear  of  the  great  Hartman 
contest?  You  never  will— from  others.  Let  us  tell 
you.  Write  for  complete  literature  today. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

L19Sycamore  SSreet,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  August  3,  1912. 


BUTTER 


State  Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  Good. 


to 

•27M 

.  .25 

@ 

.26 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

to 

.26 

@ 

.24 

.  19 

@ 

.22 

.  18 

@ 

.20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  27 14  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

Common  to  Good . 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 

Checks  and  dirties . 

CHEESE 

Full  (beam,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Skims . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Red  Kidney . . 

White  Kidney . 

Lima,  California . 


.28 

.24 

.15 

.22 

.15 

.07 

.15 

.11 

.04 


4.50 
4.30 
4.30 
4.20 
4.00 

5.50 
6.10 


@ 

.31 

@ 

.25 

@ 

18 

@ 

-.25 

@ 

.17 

to 

.15 

@ 

1516 

@ 

.14 

@ 

.12 

to 

5.40 

to 

4.95 

@ 

5.00 

to 

4.25 

to 

4.75 

@ 

6.25 

to 

6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock  . 

German  Crop . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Prime,  bbl . 

Lower  grades . 

Windfalls,  bbl . 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 

Maryland  and  Del . 

Jersey,  bkt . 

Pears— Clapp’s,  bbl . 

Kleffer . .  •  •  • 

Le  Conte . 

Common . 

Plums,  crate . 

Md.  and  Del.  qt . 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

HucKleberries.  qt . .  • 

Blackberries,  . . 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 

BlackCap.  pt . 

Currants,  qt . .  - 

Muskmelons.  s’n,  bu . . 

Del.  and  Md.,  crate . 

Arizona . 

Watermelons,  carload . 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  .choice,  1911 . 

Common  to  good . 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

Unspberries . 


..  .28 

@ 

.30 

@ 

.27 

. .  .26 

@ 

.31 

..  .10 

to 

.18 

..  .44 

© 

.49 

..  2.25 

@ 

3.00 

@ 

1.75 

..  .75 

® 

1.25 

.  .25 

to 

150 

. .  .50 

1.25 

@ 

•75 

..  5.00 

to. 

6.03 

. .  3.00 

3.50 

..  5.00 

@ 

6.50 

..  1.00 

@ 

3.00 

..  .50 

to 

1.00 

.04 

@ 

.05 

..  .50 

@ 

.70 

.  .05 

@ 

.10 

..  .07 

9 

.11 

..  .08 

'fl) 

.15 

..  .06 

© 

.10 

» 

.08 

..  .05 

@ 

.06 

..  .25 

@ 

.75 

..  .50 

to 

1.25 

..  1.75 

@ 

2.50 

100.00  i 

©250.00 

. .  .09 

to 

•  10VC 

.  .07 

@ 

.08 

..  1.85 

® 

2.00 

@ 

.27 

VEG  ETA  BLISS 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25  @  2.50 


Southern,  bol .  I.OO  @  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  75  to  2,35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2.50  @  4.75 

Beets,  bbl .  i._>5  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.50  to  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  <3  .GO 

Cucumbers,  Md.  and  Del.  bu . 40  @  .65 

Nearby . 65  to  1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 75  to  1.00 

Lettuce,  hs-bbl.  bkt . 25  @  .75 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100 . 50  @  2.00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey . 50  to  1.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 50  <3  .75 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.50  to  1.75 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag .  1.00  @  1.12 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box . 40  to  .60 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 75  to  2.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  to  1.25 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  to  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 50  to  2.50 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 75  @  1.00 

Tomatoes,  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  .40  @  .00 

Jersey,  box . 50  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 18  @  .20 

Fowls . 13  to  .14 

Roosters . 10  @  -11 

Ducks . 12  @  .14 

Geese..., . 10  to  .11 

Turkeys . 13  to  .14 

Guineas,  pair .  .50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  to  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 26  to  .27 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 25  @  .27 

Roasters . 23  ®  .25 

Fowls . 14  @  .17 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 18  @  -1856 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 21.00  to  26.00 

No.  2 .  20.00  @  23.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  to  22  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12.00  to  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  to  8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.25  @  9  05 

Bulls . 4.25  to  6.75 

Cows . 2.50  @  6.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @11.00 

Culls .  500  to  7  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 3.00  @  4.50 

Lambs . 6-50  to  8.50 

Hogs . 7-75  @  8.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring .  1-16  to  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 108  to  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 1-03  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  to  .82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 58  @  .62 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  13.00 

Middling  Gulf .  13.25 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.35 

Good  Middling .  13.50 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 21  to  .22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 20  to  .30 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 29  to  .30 

Michigan,  half  blood . . . 27  @  .28 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Albion,  N.  Y.,  August  14-15. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  26-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

West  Virginia  Fair,  Wheeling,  September 
2-6. 

Connecticut  Fair,  Hartford,  September 
2-7. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 
10-14. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  Fair,  September  16-21. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  beginning  October  21. 

.  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show.  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  I,a- 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicagd,  No¬ 
vember  30-Dccember  7. 


Dimension  of  Fruit  Package. 

Please  give  the  inside  dimensions  of 
bushel  crates.  l.  g. 

Randolph,  Mass. 

The  following  dimensions  are  standard  in 
the  different  States  named  :  Maine,  bushel 
box,  20x11x10  =  2200  cubic  inches;  Oregon, 
standard  bushel  box,  18x11  i/4x10%=3173 *4 
cubic  Inches;  Oregon,  special  box,  20x11x10 
=  2200  cubic  inches;  California,  50- pound 
box.  20  %xll  *4x10%  =2393  cubic  inches; 
Colorado,  box.  18x1  1x12  =  2376  cubic  inches. 
There  has  been  some  question  about  the  ex¬ 
act  size  of  an  apple  barrel  in  New  York 
State.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Iluseu 
says  that  the  term  “barrel”  when  used  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  apples,  pears  or 
quinces  shall  represent  a  quantity  equal  to 
100  quarts  of  grain  or  dry  measure  and 
shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions :  Head 
diameter,  17*4  inches;  length  of  stave, 
28%  inches;  bulge,  not  less  than  64  inches 
outside  measurement.  Any  person  making 
or  causing  to  be  made  barrels  for  use  in 
the  purchase  of  these  fruits,  or  any  per¬ 
sons  packing  these  fruits  in  barrels  for 
sale  or  selling  them  in  barrels  containing 
a  less  quantity  than  the  barrel  herein  speci¬ 
fied  shall  brand  said  barrels  upon  each  end 
and  upon  the  outside  conspicuously  and 
in  letters  one  and  one-half  inch  in  length 
with  the  words  “short  barrel.”  There  is 
an  impression  that  this  section  263  has 
been  repealed.  The  facts  are  that  chapter 
81  of  the  Laws  of  1912  provided  for  the 
repeal  of  this  section  263  to  take  effect 
June  1.  1913.  after  which  date  a  new  law 
goes  into  effect. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


The  hay  crop  was  good.  We  cut  40  good 
loads  on  about  35  acres,  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
mixed  Timothy.  Since  the  five  loads  sold 
weighed  six  tons,  there  must  be  about  45 
to  50  tons,  not  a  bad  average  for  old  and 
new,  poor  and  good  spots.  One  four  acres 
had  been  down  for  years.  Hay  has  sold 
out  of  the  field  for  $15  to  $20  per  ton. 
The  local  crop  was  good  and  many  buyers 
filled  their  barns  to  accommodate  those  who 
usually  supplied  them.  Some  needed  it  to 
use,  as  old  hay  was  high  just  before  new 
came.  I  sold  a  lot  for  $32  to  $33  per  ton. 
Wheat  was  the  best  we  ever  bad.  We 
thrashed  30  measured  bushels  from  au  acre 
of  Fultz.  This  field  of  4%  acres  (drill 
measure)  will  run  over  100  bushels,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  85  thrashed,  a  track  or  road 
for  ice  and  a  wet  spot  taking  out  more 
than  the  three-eighths  acres.  Another  six 
acres  almost  as  good.  Oats  are  good,  but 
the  dry  spell  hurt  them  very  much  ;  have 
it  half  iu.  We  shall  have  some  peaches, 
but  the  crop  will  be  small,  one-fourth  per¬ 
haps  ;  must  have  winter-killed  buds,  as  they 
dropped  off  just  as  growth  started.  Other 
fruit  of  all  kinds  we  have  had  in  abund¬ 
ance  for  our  own  use,  which  is  all  we 
raise  it  for  as  an  object  ;  always  have  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  rest.  J. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  shortage  in  strawberries,  due  to  ex¬ 
treme  dry  weather,  has  stimulated  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  canning  fruits.  Columbian 
raspberries  are  also  affeeted  somewhat  by 
the  drought,  but  rains  just  before  picking 
have  saved  the  crop.  They  were  con¬ 
tracted  during  the  Winter  by  canning  com¬ 
panies  for  six  cents  per  quart,  but  the  sea¬ 
son  opend  at  6%  cents  for  those  not  under 
contract,  and  the  price  has  advanced  to 
seven  cents  at  present,  and  higher  for  choice 
fruit.  Red  raspberries  are  bringing  11 
cents  per  quart;  black  raspberries  seven 
cents.  Some  blackberries  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  at  eight  cents ;  where  they  have 
been  properly  taken  care  of  they  promise 
a  fair  crop.  Grapes  will  be  a  very  heavy 
crop  here.  With  few  exceptions,  the  older 
Concord  vineyards  are  heavily  loaded.  At 
least  100  acres  of  young  Concords  in  my 
own  vicinity  will  give  a  substantial  crop 
this  year,  and  large  acreages  of  young  vines 
all  over  this  section  will  be  heard  from 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  new  vineyards  of  other  varieties 
have  been  planted.  The  hay  crop  is  fair  for 
this  section,  I  do  not  know  of  any  sales  of 
new  hay.  Oats  rather  poor ;  corn  late,  but 
with  favorable  season  will  give  a  good 
crop;  potatoes  late,  but  looking  fairly  well. 
Eggs  selling  for  22  cents  ;  butter  28  cents. 
Grape  cuttings  are  somewhat  affected  by 
dry  weather.  I  think  the  percentage  of 
cuttings  which  have  started  growtn  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  usual,  on  an  average.  Ital¬ 
ians  are  buying  farms  in  this  locality,  pay¬ 
ing  extravagant  prices  for  them.  This  will 
inflate  farm  values,  and  this  combined  with 
their  cheapening  farm  products  makes  some 
of  us  "view  with  alarm.”  a.  m. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Egg-Eating  Dog. — Here  is  another  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  “egg-eating  dog,”  and  like  a 
patent  medicine,  is  “guaranteed  to  cure 
after  ail  other  remedies  fail.”  Tartar 
emetic  iu  quantity  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
in  each  egg,  will  make  the  aforesaid  dog 
conclude  that  eggs  are  not  intended  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Tartar  emetic  is  a  poison 
but  acts  as  its  own  antidote.  It  is  almost 
odorless,  so  the  dog  cannot  detect  its  pres¬ 
ence.  as  he  can  mustard  or  cayenne  pepper. 

Ohio.  WARREN  O.  WILSON. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FORMS 


or  lor  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


tatm,  oy  energetic  and  up-to-date  farmer 
(31).  English;  married.  Apply  S,  care  Bura!  New-Yorker. 


W A N TF n — A  P0SITI0N  AS  FARM  MANAGER  by  a 

if  nil  I  LU  yonngman.  College  graduate.  Has  had 
experience  with  fruit,  truck  and  dairy.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Wallace  Lynch,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Herdsman  Wants  Position,  at  present  doing  Cow  Testing 
and  Advance  Registry,  singlo  yonng  man, experi¬ 
enced,  references.  Woodruff,  Sparks,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


WANTPn  A  Y0UNG  MAN  EXPERIENCED  in  selling 

If  HH  I  til  in  Eastern  States,  highest  quality 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Must  have  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Fruit  Growers  and  best  references. 
Replies  treated  confidentially.  Address  A.  B. 
Ansbacher  &  Company,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


YfillMfi  MAN  WITH  three  TEARS'  practical 

I  UUIlU  III  n  ll  BUSIN  ESS  AND  FARM  EXPERIENCE, 

Graduate  of  Ag.  College  Summer  Courses,  wants 
position  as  Farm  Manager  or  Supt.  on  or  after  Sept 
1.  Up-to-date  farming  thoroughly  understood' 
Married  position  preferred.  P.  G.,  care  R.  N.-Y' 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wtiges  you  will 
pay.  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whetht  r 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  it  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17G  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ...  $2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


PEACHES  BEERiES 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  (3  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  :  ;  New  York 


APPLE  BARRELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROOT.  GILLES  MEDINA,  N.  V. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


Standard  size,  shipments  to  all  points,  all 
supplies,  also  new  ^  «  r—  « 

and  second-hand  CL  Ul  Ul  GAoLc 


P.  McKANNA’S  SONS 
Honesdale  -  -  Pennsylvania 


Pres. 

S.  R.  Feil, 

Registered 

Pharmacist 

and 

Expert 

Chemist 


I  want  the  privilege  of  sending  a  60-day  supply  of  Sal-Vet  (my  famous 

worm  destroyer  and  conditioner)  to  every  man  who  owns  sheep,  hogs,  cattle, 
horses  or  mules.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  it  rids  all  farm  stock 
of  the  deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  —  how  it  will  stop  your  losses 
from  worms  and  solve  your  stock-raising  problems  — how  it  will  make  your  stock  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  and  keep  them  healthy— free  from  disease. 

Read  These  Letters 

We  have  used  Sal- Vet  since 
1909  and  would  not  know  how  to 
g row  sheep  without  it.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  the  only  practical  worm 
remedy  on  the  market. 

CHARLES  LEET  &  SON. 
Mantua.  Ohio. 

Last  winter  and  spring  \  fed 
and  I  haven't  lost  a  sheep  since.  Send  mo  another 
atzo 


In  making  this  offer, 

I  don’t  ask  one  penny 
from  you,  now  or  at 
any  other  time,  unless 
Sal-Vet  does  all  I  claim 
—rids  your  stock  of 
worms — and  does  for 
you  what  it  is  doing 

for  thousands  of  other  farmers  all  over  the 
country.  Worms  rob  you  of  your  stock 
profits,  keep  your  animals  thin  and  out  of 
condition,  steal  their  food,  sap  their  strength 
and  vitality  and  make  them  easy  victims  of 
disease.  I’ll  rid  your  stock  of  these  pests. 

I’ll  prove  it  before  you  pay. 

Send  l\lo  Money— Just  the  Coupon 

Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have.  I’ll  ship 
enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  them  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  **■  a.  -  j-  .-jc 
freight  chargewhen  it  arrives,  and  when  the  60  days  are  up  report  VI  /  X 

results.  If  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory  1 11  cancel  the  charge  ##  #~Na*vs>\p&  X  / 

— you  won’t  owe  me  a  cent.  Fill  out  and  mad  coupon  today. X  /  /  / 

PRICES  I  sionev  R.  Fill,  Pres.  >$<SS^XX 

The  S.  R.  Feil  Cov.^f# 


Sal-Vet. _ _ _ _ 

barrel,  aa  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  afford  to  take  any  chances 

in  trying  to  raise  sheep  without  it.  _ _ _  __  ,4^ 

Ancram  Lead  Mines.  N.  Y. 

Wo  feed  our  sheep  and  hoars  Sal- 
mal  on  our  place  is  healthy  and  ’ 
others  in  the  neighborhood  not  _ 
it  are  dying.  W.  W.  WALTMIRE 
Ray  more.  Mo. 


40  lbs.  S2.2G,  100  lbs.  $6. 
200  lbs.  $9  .  300  lbs.  $13  00. 
600  lbs.  $21.12.  No  ship¬ 
ment  maide  of  less  than  40 
lbs.  Never  sold  in  bulk; 
only  in  Trade-Marked  Sal- 
Vet  packages. 


Dept.  RYN  Cleveland,  0. 


--  /X 

X  X  /  /  / 

a** 


You  will  admit  that  the  inside — not  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  car — establishes  its  true 
value. 

For  this  reason  we  ask  you  not  to  let  your  first 
favorable  impression  end  with  your  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  graceful  design,  the  low  strong 
lines,  the  deep  comfortable  upholstery  of  the 
long-stroke  Hupmobile.  We  had  much  rather 
have  you  go  deeper  into  this  car  and  examine 
its  motor,  transmission  and  axle  construction; 
for  your  good  opinion  of  the  car  will  surely 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which 
you  study  its  parts. 

First,  last  and  all  the  time  let  us  emphasize  the 
pulling  power  of  this  extraordinary  car. 

For  a  motor  car’s  ability  to  get  over  the  road— 
to  make  the  grades — to  haul  the  load — is 
truthfully  defined  by  its  pulling  power  and  by 
nothing  else. 

These  are  the  requisites  you  will  want  in  a  motor 
car — in  addition  to  style,  comfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  all  of  which  the  long-stroke  Hupmobile 
“32”  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 

What  Makes  Pulling  Power 

The  pulling  power  depends  upon  these  important 
factors: 

First — The  relation  of  piston  stroke  to  cylinder 
bore. 

Second — The  design  of  the  motor. 

Third — The  efficiency  of  the  carburetor. 

Fourth — The  simplicity  of  the  chassis  construc¬ 
tion. 

Fifth — The  degree  to  which  friction  is  reduced. 

Sixth — The  weight  of  the  car. 


Let  the  dealer  show  you  how 

we  have  accomplished  these  essentials  in  the 
Hupmobile  “32.” 

First — The  stroke  is  neither  too  long  nor  too 
short,  but  in  ratio  to  the  bore  as  1.7  is  to  1; 
the  mean  average  that  has  been  most  widely 
established  in  European  practice. 

Second — The  cylinders  of  the  motor  are  cast  en 
bloc:  the  valves  at  the  side  protected  from 
dust  and  dirt. 

Three  liberal  crank  shaft  bearings  are  provided  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  undue  strain  in  that 
important  part. 

Third — The  carburetion  is  absolutely  automatic, 
insuring  correct  mixture  at  all  speeds  and  un¬ 
der  all  loads  without  adjustment. 

Fourth — The  chassis  clean  of  every  complication: 
the  motor,  clutch  and  transmission  are  a  com¬ 
pact  weight  saving  unit,  permanently  aligned 
and  dispensing  with  a  shaft  and  universal 
joint  between  clutch  and  transmission. 

Fifth — Friction  is  reduced  to  the  limit  by  the  fin¬ 
est  domestic  and  imported  ball  and  roller 
bearings;  there  is  but  one  universal  joint  be¬ 
tween  transmission  and  full  floating  rear  axle, 
giving  practically  straight  line  drive  and  the 
least  possible  lost  motion  in  the  transmission 
of  power. 

Sixth — The  weight  cf  the  car  is  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  under  that  of  most  cars  of 
equal  size  and  grade,  which  means  that  much 
less  dead  weight  to  waste  power. 

Each  of  these  points  is  an  unusual  advantage; 
collectively,  they  enable  the  motor  to  give  its 
maximum  power  and  set  the  Hupmobile  “32” 
apart  and  above  cars  of  its  size  and  price. 


After  you  have  examined  these  points,  if  you  will 
let  our  dealer  drive  you  in  this  car,  and  see  its 
pulling  power  triumph  over  sand  and  mud 
that  would  stall  a  motor  of  ordinary  bore  and 
stroke,  you  will  need  no  further  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

The  20  Horse-Power  Cars 

The  20  horse-power  cars  have  the  enthusiastic 
friendship  of  over  fifteen  thousand  owners  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  motor  in  the  run¬ 
about,  depicted  below,  is  identical  with  that 
which  carried  a  Hupmobile  world-touring  car 
around  the  world.  A  car  of  this  type  has 
withstood  successfully  nearly  a  year  of  rough- 
riding  service  in  army  maneuvers,  driven  by 
Major  Dickson,  26th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  new  sales  of  this  car  come 
through  the  recommendations  of  owners.  So 
far  as  we  know  every  Hupmobile  that  has 
ever  been  manufactured  is  still  in  running 
condition,  barring  a  few  that  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  or  accident. 

Graceful  in  style,  easy  to  handle,  wonderfully 
economical  in  upkeep,  this  car  retains  its  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  standard  runabout  type  for  town 
and  country  use:  is  a  favorite  with  doctors, 
business  men  and  salesmen  in  their  daily 
work:  is  popular  with  women  and  the  more 
youthful  drivers  on  account  of  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  safety,  and  graces  the  garages 
of  more  people  of  wealth  and  fashion  than  any 
other  small  car  that  was  ever  marketed. 

Visit  the  nearest  dealer  in  your  territory  and 
study  these  facts  for  yourself.  Then  you  will 
realize  what  renders  the  price  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Hupmobile  extraordinary. 


Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  “32”  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including-  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps,  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Unit  power  plant,  four  cylinder 
motor,  3j^-inch  bore  x  5%-inch  stroke;  three  speeds  forward,  and  reverse;  sliding  gears,  13-inch  multiple  disc  clutch;  three  bearing  crank 
shaft;  full  floating  rear  axle;  center  control;  Bosch  magneto;  106-inch  wheel  base;  32x3%-inch  tires;  Color,  Standard  Hupmobile  Blue. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1220  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Hupmobile  “32”  Roadster,  $900 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  same  equipment  and 
specifications,  except  completely  en¬ 
closed  dust  proof  rear  compartment, 
with  room  for  extra  baggage,  casings, 
tools  and  trunk.  Built  close  to  the 
ground,  it  clings  to  the  road  with  the 
least  possible  side  sway  or  wind  re¬ 
sistance.  Illustrated  at  left. 


Hupmobile  “20”  Runabout,  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment 
of  top,  windshield,  gas  lamps,  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn;  4  cylinder, 
20  h.  p.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto. 
Roadster,  with  110-inch  wheelbase, 
$850. 


INTENSIVE  GRASS  CULTURE. 

The  Clark  System  Reviewed. 

I  have  an  old  meadow  of  natural  grass  land  where  the 
seeding  has  about  run  out.  It  cuts  less  than  a  ton  to  the 
acre.  I  am  told  that  it  can  be  reseeded  this  season  by 
what  is  called  the  Clark  system.  What  is  this,  and  how 
can  I  handle  my  meadow  so  as  to  keep  it  in  grass? 

New  York.  j.  h.  l. 

AN  OLD  STORY. — It  is  now  about  20  years  since 
we  first  went  to  Higganum,  Conn.,  to  see  Geo.  M. 
Clark’s  grass  field.  Every  year  since  there  have  been 
50  or  more  questions  like  the  above.  We  have  tried 
to  make  a  new  story  of 
it  each  time.  Mr.  Clark, 
who  died  several  years 
ago,  raised  over  six  tons 
of  well-dried  hay  on  a 
measured  acre,  and  kept 
up  the  yield  for  years. 

His  “system”  had  three 
legs  to  stand  on — thor¬ 
ough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  heavy  seeding,  and 
heavy  fertilizing.  Of 
course  he  had  good 
grass  land  to  start  with. 

His  hay  field  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  rocky  New  Eng¬ 
land  pasture.  The  rocks 
were  blown  out,  the 
briers  and  bushes  dug, 
the  old  sod  killed,  and 
the  surface  levelled.  This 
was  the  Clark  system 
you  have  heard  about.. 

AN  OLD  MEADOW. 

— Had  he  started  with 
your  meadow  Mr.  Clark 
would  have  proceeded 
about  as  follows:  The 
first  thing  is  to  kill  outr 
the  old  sod  of  coarse 
grass  and  weeds  and 
start  a  clean  new  mea¬ 
dow.  Clark  would  have 
started  last  Spring — 
broken  up  the  sod  and 
seeded  to  oats.  These 
would  have  been  cut  in 
late  June  for  hay.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  hay  than  the 
natural  grass  would 
give,  and  have  more 
time  to  break  up  the  sod. 

After  these  oats  were 
cut  Clark  broke  up  the 
stubble  as  you  can  break 
the  sod.  He  did  not  use 

the  turning  plow.  That,  he  claimed,  turned  the  sod 
over  out  of  sight  and  also  out  of  reach  of  ordinary 
tools.  You  might  fit  the  upturned  bottom  of  this 
furrow  and  make  it  look  clean  and  nice,  but  that  old 
sod,  full  of  grass  and  weed  roots  and  seeds,  was  sure 
to  come  to  life  later  and  dominate  the  new  seeding. 
Clark’s  first  proposition  therefore  was  to  kill  this 
sod — not  hide  it.  Thus,  instead  of  turning  it  under, 
lie  used  a  Cutaway  disk  harrow.  This  gave  an  action 
the  reverse  of  plowing — tearing  and  tossing  the  sod, 
not  in  strips  as  the  plow  does,  but  in  slices  and  chunks. 
Once  over  gave  a  tough-looking,  uneven  surface,  but 
Clark  kept  at  it  again  and  again,  working  first  one 


way,  then  another,  and  then  in  a  third  direction.  As 
often  as  any  green  growth  made  a  showing  the  Cut¬ 
away  started  once  more.  The  object  was  to  toss  and 
turn  those  old  plants  up  to  the  air  and  sunshine,  where 
they  would  be  killed.  Of  course  this  is  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  keeping  the  land  full  of  humus,  for  this 
constant  stirring  destroyed  the  organic  matter.  But 
Clark  got  the  grass  through  this  constant  tillage,  and 
we  are  simply  telling  how  he  did  it. 

A  THOROUGH  JOB. — At  that  time  the  double¬ 
action  Cutaway  had  not  been  invented.  With  that  tool 
a  quicker  and  better  job  can  be  done.  You  can  plow 


THE  HEAD  OF  AN  IDEAL  DRIVING  HORSE.  Fig 


the  meadow  at  once,  then  put  three  good  horses  on  the 
Cutaway,  weight  it  down  and  start  across  the  fur¬ 
rows.  I  his  will  tear  up  the  sod  and  give  the  results 
which  Clark  was  after.  At  least  16  thorough  workings 
after  plowing  at  intervals  before  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  will  be  needed  to  follow  out  Clark’s  full  plan. 
In  connection  with  this  thorough  working,  Clark  used 
a  scraper  and  a  light  harrow  to  give  a  good  level  and 
grade,  and  wipe  the  trash  off  the  field.  There  must 
be  no  places  where  water  will  stand  in  puddles,  for 
there  the  young  grass  will  die  out  and  you  cannot  get 
a  full  yield  unless  every  square  foot  is  covered. 
When  this  system  started  it  was  not  known  that  lime 


is  essential  in  reforming  these  old  meadows.  Now 
we  know  it,  and  it  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
method  to  spread  at  least  one  ton  of  burnt  lime  on 
each  acre— having  it  thoroughly  worked  in.  Clark 
put  lime  at  intervals  on  top  of  the  sod,  but  this  is  not 
equal  in  effect  to  working  it  in  when  seeding. 

HEAVY  SEEDING. — The  worst  enemy  we  have 
found  in  following  the  Clark  plan  is  the  tendency  of 
most  workmen  to  say  “that’s  good  enough”  long  be¬ 
fore  the  job  is  done.  Few  farmers,  during  a  busy 
season,  would  have  the  patience  to  work  a  field  16 
times  in  six  weeks  and  then  spend  more  time  grading 

and  making  the  surface 
true.  Yet  that  is  part  of 
Clark’s  plan.  As  to  seed¬ 
ing,  Clark  argued  that 
he  was  fitting  the  soil 
for  six  to  eight  years’ 
work,  therefore  he  might 
well  afford  to  spend 
thrice  the  time  on  a  field 
that  would  be  spent  on  a 
.  meadow  seeded  for  two 
years  in  a  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  He  used  the  same 
argument  for  seed  and 
seeding.  No  nurse  crop 
was  wanted — the  grass 
seed  went  in  alone. 
When  wheat  or  rye  is 
used  with  grass  the 
grain  plants  occupy  about 
half  the  ground.  When 
the  grain  is  cut  this 
means  that  half  the  acre 
is  left  bare.  If  this  bare 
ground  were  put  to¬ 
gether  it  would  leave 
half  the  field  by  itself, 
but  being  scattered  all 
over  in  little  patches  like 
the  palm  of  your  hand 
you  do  not  notice  the 
loss  until  you  find  that 
three  tons  of  hay  is  the 
limit.  You  will  see  that 
when  Clark  cut  six  tons 
he  may  have  had  no  bet¬ 
ter  grass  plants  than 
yours,  but  he  had  twice 
as  many  by  having  the 
soil  all  covered.  There 
is  no  use  expecting  Red- 
top  or  Timothy  grass  to 
spread  out  and  cover  the 
bare  spots.  So  Clark 
used  15  quarts  each  of 
Timothy  and  Red  -  top 
seed  to  the  acre.  This 
seed  was  sown  separately,  going  twice  each  way, 
or  four  times  over  to  get  all  the  seed  on.  This  thick 
and  even  seeding  was  considered  so  necessary  that  it 
was  all  done  by  hand,  the  workers  traveling  through 
narrow  strips  marked  off  by  lines.  The  result  was  a 
seeding  so  even  that  practically  every  square  inch  had 
its  seeds.  A  very  light  harrow  was  used  to  work  the 
seed  into  the  soil  without  dragging  it  too  much.  If 
possible  the  seed  was  scattered  just  before  a  light 
rain  in  early  September.  That  is  the  time  Nature 
naturally  does  her  grass  seeding.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  the  grass  came  up  like  a  well-seeded  lawn  and 
made  a  thick  mat  before  Winter. 
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THE  FERTILIZER.— But  it  was  well  fed.  You 
may  work  land  all  Summer  and  use  bushels  of  seed, 
but  the  grass  cannot  grow  unless  it  can  find  available 
plant  food.  On  these  old  meadows — long  under  cul¬ 
tivation — there  must  be  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  ready  for  the  grass.  The  thorough  work¬ 
ing  made  the  nitrogen  in  that  old  sod  available,  but 
Clark  went  on  the  theory  that  a  surplus  m  the  bank 
gives  the  best  credit — so  he  put  on  fertilizer  freely. 
He  used  a  “top-dresser”  made  by  the  Rogers  &  Hub¬ 
bard  Co.  We  know  of  farmers  who  have  about 
equalled  Clark's  yield,  and  they  used  a  mixture  of  500 
'  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000  pounds  fine  bone,  and 
500  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  Others  use  equal  parts 
of  these  three  chemicals — about  800  pounds  each 
year,  half  in  Fall,  after  haying,  and  half  in  Spring. 
This  is  a  high-grade,  expensive  mixture,  but  it  will 
make  the  grass  grow.  Clark  argued  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  top-dressing  meadows  with  manure.  The 
chemicals  gave  no  weed  seeds  and  he  thought  the 
meadows  better  off  without  a  cover. 

This  in  brief  is  the  Clark  system  of  grass  growing. 
It  is  adapted  only  to  natural  grass  land,  and  to  lo¬ 
calities  where  hay  brings  a  high  price.  Various  modi¬ 
fications  of  it  may  be  worked  out.  On  many  a  farm 
where  there  is  only  one  team  or  three  horses  and 
the  usual  Summer  work  to  do,  it  would  not  pay  to 
follow  Clark’s  plan  in  full.  Where  hay  is  baled  and 
sold  to  commission  men  this  expensive  preparation 
and  heavy  fertilizing  might  make  the  hay  cost  too 
much  On  limited  areas  and  near  towns  where  loose 
hay  can  be  sold,  this  method  will  pay  those  who  can 
afford  the  needed  labor  and  capital.  The  first  crop 
following  such  seeding  will  prove  disappointing.  After 
spending  so  much  time  and  money  people  naturally 
expect  prompt  returns.  The  first  crop  is  likely  to  be 
very  fine,  but  short,  not  two  tons  to  the  acre.  This 
merely  shows  the  habit  of  the  grass.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  full  results  until  the  second  year.  Then  it  will 
come  with  a  rush,  and  for  years  it  will  continue  to 
take  such  water  and  plant  food  as  you  give  it  and  turn 
them  into  hay. 


FARM  GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Part  II. 

Use  brass  screws  always,  about  No.  9,  1J4  or 
iy*  -inch  long,  rounded  head. 

Cut  bars  to  length  and  give  two  coats  of  best  white 
paint  you  can  buy  before  fastening  irons  to  them. 
The  pipe  for  posts  would  best  be  galvanized. 

The  concrete  above  ground  could  be  made  of  one 
part  cement  and  six  or  seven  parts  of  soft  soal  ashes. 
If  the  cinders  do  not  contain  a  good  proportion  of 
fine  ashes  sand  must  be  added.  The  post  braces 
should  be  set  in  concrete  made  of  stone  or  gravel. 

The  ridge  should  be  about  2x6  inches  and  milled 
as  shown  at  E,  Fig.  360,  the  grooves  on  each  side 
being  about  f^-inch  square  for  inserting  glass  at  top 
to  keep  rain  from  beating  in.  The  ventilating  sash 
should  run  continuously  the  entire  length  of  the 
house  and  are  usually  made  so  that  each  sash  con¬ 
tains  six  to  eight  lights  of  glass  24  by  16  inches  wide. 
This  makes  a  sash  about  32  inches  deep  down  the 
roof  and  about  eight  to  nine  feet  long.  The  sash 
are  hinged  to  a  header  rabbeted  out  for  the  glass  as 
shown  on  under  side  at  D.  Fig.  360.  Hinges  for  sash 
are  best  put  on  as  shown  in  Fig.  360.  Use  a  narrow 
butt  galvanized  hinge  having  a  brass  pin  and  brass 
screws. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  purchased 
from  some  firm  building  same,  or  if  it  is  desirable 
to  save  this  expense,  the  sash  could  be  made  with 
three  lights  of  glass  instead  of  six  and  each  one 
opened  separately  with  a  flat  iron  rod  having  holes 
drilled  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  having 
a  heavy  spike  or  bolt  to  slip  these  holes  on,  so  as 
to  give  various  sized  openings.  The  eaves  should 
be  about  six  feet  high  and  the  upper  half  built 
of  glass.  A  small  vent  sash,  each  four  to  five  feet, 
would  help  keep  temperature  down  during  extreme 
hot  weather.  The  posts  at  side  should  be  spaced 
eight  feet  apart,  and  the  pipe  frame  in  centre  should 
be  spaced  eight  feet  also.  The  centre  pipe  being  1^2 
inch  and  set  in  concrete  at  base,  and  screwed  to  an 
oval  railing  flange  at  top,  this  to  be  screwed  to  under 
side  of  ridge  with  coach  screws  about  ^x3  inches. 

The  side  brace  pipes  extending  to  each  purline, 
should  be  of  one-inch  pipe  and  fastened  to  upright 
pipe  in  center,  Fig.  360,  by  an  iron  bent  by  blacksmith, 
so  that  each  end  about  three  inches  long  has  same 
angle  as  side  brace  pipes  and  extends  i aside  brace 
pipe  for  three  inches.  This  iron  should  be  5-16  by 
about  one  inch  wide  and  have  two  holes  punched 
in,  so  an  axle  clip  can  be  placed  around  the  upright 
pipe  and  clamped  tight  to  hold  braces  in  position. 

The  purlines  should  be  of  1  J^-inch  pipe  and 
fastened  to  each  sash  bar  with  a  pipe  strap  and 


fastened  to  side  braces  by  slipping  a  tee  over  the 
pipe  that  is  screwed  on  the  one-inch  brace.  This 
tee  should  be  l}4-inch  round  and  one-inch  outlet. 
If  it  is  desired  to  build  the  house  narrower  than 
shown,  the  side  braces  and  purlines  can  be  omitted 
if  sash  bars  are  under  sevep  feet  long.  If  a  wider 
house  is  desired,  an  extra  purline  will  be  required 
for  each  seven  to  eight-foot  length  of  sash  bar 
added. 

The  sketch  shows  concrete  benches  five  feet  wide, 
for  most  vegetables  and  plants  very  good  results  are 
obtained  by  planting  on  the  soil,  over  which  house  is 
erected.  The  benches  are  best  for  cut  flowers.  To  heat  a 
house  of  this  size  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  about 
14  runs  of  two-inch  pipe  would  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  50  degrees  at  night,  using  hot  water,  and  hot 
water  is  the  only  heat  the  beginner  wants  to  consider, 
as  steam  requires  too  close  attention,  though  it  is 
possible  to  have  steam  in  circulation  for  six  hours  at 
a  stretch  with  a  large  boiler  and  hard  coal.  It  is* 
difficult  to  do  it  with  soft  coal. 

The  boiler  is  another  very  important  item,  and  as 
before  stated  should  be  larger  than  necessary  actually 
to  do  the  work,  allowing  at  least  2/2  to  three  horse 
power  for  each  1,000  square  feet  of  glass  area.  The 
boiler  should  be  of  wrought  iron  construction,  and 
by  going  to  a  boiler  maker’s  shop,  good  second-hand 
tubular  boilers  can  often  be  bought  that  are  very 
satisfactory.  If  you  prefer  a  new  one  have  the  shell 
tilled  full  of  tubes.  This  construction  makes  the  best 
possible  boiler  to  be  obtained  for  hot  water  heating. 

In  setting  same,  allow  at  least  three  feet  from 
grate  bars  to  bottom  of  boiler  for  small  sizes,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  on  larger  sizes,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  combustion  space  in 
order  to  burn  fuel  economically  and  economy  is  as 
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necessary  in  connection  with  a  greenhouse  as  any 
other  line  of  business.  Your  boiler  maker  may  try 
to  dissuade  you  from  setting  boiler  more  than  20 
inches  above  grate,  but  if  he  does,  you  may  be  sure 
he  is  not  familiar  with  the  latest  and  best  engineer¬ 
ing  practices. 

Recently  in  Detroit  a  boiler  was  given  exhaustive 
tests  that  had  a  fire  box  34  feet  high  and  about  four 
times  as  much  cubic  content  as  usually  allowed  in 
best  practice  to  date.  The  tests  showed  the  highest 
economy  ever  attained  in  commercial  steam  plants. 
For  those  reasons  do  not  buy  a  cast  iron  boiler 
under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  zvhat  claims  any 
dealer  or  agent  may  make.  The  combustion  space  is 
too  small,  and  the  gases  are  chilled  before  being 
ignited,  and  I  know  of  numerous  instances  where 
sections  have  cracked  and  had  to  be  replaced  during 
firing  season.  Many  florists  that  I  know  are  re¬ 
placing  cast  iron  boilers  with  wrought  iron,  and  in 
my  own  boiler  cellar  is  over  $1,000  worth  of  cast- 
iron  boilers  that  have  not  been  used  for  five  years. 
We  use  tubulars  entirely. 

Dig  a  cellar  at  lowest  end  of  house  deep  enough 
so  that  top  of  boiler  is  about  level  with  ground,  or 
slightly  below.  For  houses  over  50  feet  long,  two- 
inch  pipe  is  best;  run  the  flows  uphill  from  boiler 
to  far  end  of  house,  and  give  returns  same  fall  back 
to  boiler;  be  sure  your  pipe  are  in  a  straight  line 
from  end  to  end,  as  any  depression  would  retard 
circulation.  Place  a  barrel,  or  any  other  tank  10 
feet  or  more  above  the  boiler  large  enough  to  carry 
as  much  water  as  one-twentieth  in  entire  system ; 
this  is  for  an  expansion  tank,  and  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  return  near  boiler.  Do  not  have  any  valve 
in  this  pipe,  as  same  may  accidentally  be  closed,  and 
cause  system  to  burst  when  heated  up. 

At  far  end  of  house  have  each  flow  pipe  supplied 
with  an  air  cock,  or  better  yet  a  piece  of  one-eighth- 
inch  pipe  extending  to  height  equal  to  top  of  ex¬ 
pansion  tank,  when  all  air  generated  in  system  will 
pass  out  without  attention,  automatically.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  circulation  also,  by  having  highest 
point  of  system  right  over  boiler  and  allowing  all 
pipes  a  gradual  fall  back  to  boiler. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  have  pipes  always  as¬ 


cending  and  descending;  do  not  raise  and  then  lower 
a  pipe,  or  water  will  not  circulate.  I  think  it  best 
for  beginners  to  have  high  point  at  far  end  of  house; 
allow  one-inch  rise  to  five  or  six  feet  if  possible.  Do 
not  allow  two  returns  of  same  size  to  be  put  on  one 
flow.  If  you  want  more  returns  than  flows  use  a 
21'2-inch  flow  for  two  two-inch  returns.  If  solid  beds 
are  used,  run  about  four  flows  on  center  pipe  sup¬ 
ports  under  ridge,  and  remaining  flows  and  returns 
on  sides  of  house.  If  house  is  benched,  put  several 
pipes  under  each  bench. 

You  will  likely  want  a  door  in  end  of  house 
farthest  from  boiler  room,  and  the  side  pipe  should 
be  carried  across  end  of  house  to  this  door  on  eith&r 
side.  Make  plenty  of  allowance  for  expansion  of 
pipe  when  heated  up,  as  I  have  known  of  a  too 
rigid  connection  to  pull  pipe  apart,  and  these  things 
always  occur  when  we  least  desire  them. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  steam  heat  is  available 
or  more  desirable,  carry  the  pipe  to  highest  point 
on  entering  greenhouse  and  run  all  pipes  down  hill 
till  you  reach  boiler,  put  air  cocks  at  lowest  end  of 
return  before  dropping  down  to  boiler,  and  have 
a  globe  or  gate  valve  on  each  end  of  each  run.  One 
and  a  quarter-inch  pipe  is  best  size  for  steam  and 
12  runs  would  be  ample  for  a  22-foot  house.  Hot 
water  systems  require  valves  on  only  one  end  of 
each  run,  or  no  valves  at  all  when  only  one  house 
is  on  boiler. 

If  the  drip  at  eaves  is  undesirable  inside  house,  fas¬ 
ten  small  galvanized  iron  gutter  to  plate  B,  Fig.  360.  By 
adopting  any  suggestions  in  this  article  the  beginner 
should  have  a  house  of  permanent  construction,  good 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  the  lumber  should  be 
of  cypress,  best  grade,  selected  clear  of  sap  and 
knots,  and  by  using  sketches  in  Fig.  360  and  Fig.  361 
any  planing  mill  could  work  it  out  for  you. 

A  very  cheap  house  could  be  constructed  of  3x6-foot 
hotbed  sash  as  shown  in  Fig.  368.  The  side  walls 
could  be  made  of  wood  and  concrete  and  purlines 
either  of  wood  or  pipe,  every  third  or  fourth  sash 
should  be  hinged  at  base  and  used  as  a  ventilator. 
The  heating  pipes  could  be  carried  on  posts  and  sides, 
about  six  two-inch  pipes  being  sufficient  for  such  a 
house.  The  greenhouse  has  many  pleasant  features 
connected  with  its  possession,  but  requires  very  close 
and  continuous  application  to  make  a  success  of 
growing  crops  that  pay  therein.  elmer  j.  weaver. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ROUGH-AND-READY  HAY  CAPS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  Alfalfa  all 
cocked  up  well ;  next  morning  every  indication  of 
rain  and  that  hay  not  fit  to  go  in.  I  had  no  hay  caps 
and  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  that  good  hay  getting 
soaked.  I  had  a  few  more  grain  bags  than  I  needed, 
and  a  good  number  of  bran  sacks.  All  hands  went  to 
the  barn  and  we  ripped -every  one  of  those  extra 
bags  and  a  large  number  of  the  bran  sacks  across 
the  bottom  and  one  side.  Then  we  cut  some  good 
strong  cord  in  about  30-inch  lengths  and  tied  the 
two  ends  of  the  cord  together  and  looped  one  of  the 
cords  over  each  of  the  four  corners  of  all  the  bags 
and  most  of  the  sacks.  Then  we  went  out  into  the 
meadow  with  those  make-believe  hay-caps,  pitchforks 
and  a  wheelbarrow.  One  good  man  took  the  pitch- 
fork  and  put  two  and  sometimes  three  of  those  half- 
dried  hay  cocks  into  one ;  another  man  took  the 
wheelbarrow  to  a  nearby  cornfield,  and  adjoining 
fence  corners  and  would  come  back  and  leave  four 
stones  to  each  of  the  enlarged  hay  cocks.  The  others 
of  us  spread  one  of  those  bags  or  one  and  sometimes 
two  of  those  bran  sacks  over  a  very  small  stack  of 
Alfalfa,  and  made  a  loop  in  the  loose  end  of  each  of 
those  four  strings,  slipping  a  stone  into  it.  It  Avas 
not  long  before  it  looked  better,  if  it  wasn’t  any 
better. 

Did  it  rain?  Yes,  it  rained,  and  would  have  wetted 
that  Alfalfa  clear  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been  for 
those  (I  was  going  to  say  hay-caps)  covers.  It  did, 
didn’t  it?  Well,  I  did  not  know  but  it  had  until  I 
looked.  I  found  where  there  was  one  bag  or  two 
sacks  the  hay  under  Avas  not  wet  one  bit,  but  where 
there  Avas  only  one  sack  the  hay  was  Avet  in  maybe 
two  or  three  inches.  One  of  my  neighbors  said  after 
looking  at  it:  “I  wouldn’t  have  believed  it,  for  one  of 
those  old  bran  sacks  is  nothing  but  a  sieve  anyway.” 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  parker. 

See  Iioav  trade  makes  the  world  grow  smaller.  Last 
year  257  carloads  of  tomatoes  were  sent  from  Mexico  into 
this  country. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany  last  year  was  23 
pounds  per  capita.  Yet  a  German  farm  labor  expects 
meat  three  times  a  day. 

“Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,”  yet  the  parrot  and  the 
carrion  crow  have  some  very  fine  plumage. 

Wno  is  the  worst  menace  to  society?  He  who  will  not 
do  honest  Avork,  though  able  to  do  so. 
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GRAPE  HARVESTING. 

How  the  Work  is  Done  in  New  York  State. 

The  grape,  unlike  the  apple  and  peach,  should  be 
picked  when  full  ripe,  as  it  does  not  improve  in  ripe¬ 
ness  once  picked,  but  rather  deteriorates  in  quality. 
Unripe  grapes  do  more  to  injure  a  market  than  all 
other  imperfections  of  cluster,  package,  etc.  Quite 
frequently  the  market  for  Concords  is  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  reason  of  unripe  Wordens  of  the  latter  pick¬ 
ings  being  sold  as  Concords.  The  writer  has  sam¬ 
pled  grapes  from  the  first  Worden  picking  that  were 
fit  only  for  the  garbage  can.  Worden  is  one  of  the 
best  grapes  when  ripe,  but  when  not,  the  least  said  the 
better.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  judge  the  fitness 
for  picking  by  trusting  the  eye  alone  to  determine  it. 
Taste  is  the  only  sure  way;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  black  varieties.  With  the  white  and  red  the 
eye  will  assist  materially,  but  the  final  test  is  the 
taste.  Here  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  flavor 
characteristics  of  the  varieties  in  question  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  For  example,  we  should  never 
except  the  flavor  of  Moore’s  Early  to 
reach  the  perfection  of  the  Concord 
flavor,  nor  the  Niagara  the  Winchell. 

The  grower  who  is  trying  new  varie¬ 
ties  doubtless  knows  about  the  season 
for  his  varieties,  but  this  will  vary  from 
year  to  year,  so  that  in  the  end  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  the  eye  and  the 
tongue  to  tell  him  just  the  time  to  pick. 

Very  often  unripe  fruit  gets  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  result  of  the  rivalry  of  grow¬ 
ers  to  get  their  fruit  there  first  in  order 
to  command  the  usual  early  high  prices. 

Grapes  on  different  soils  ripen  a  week 
or  10  days  apart  for  the  same  variety. 

That  is  as  a  rule  the  Concord  on 
gravelly  loam  will  ripen  a  week  earlier 
than  on  the  heavier  soils,  so  that  the 
Concord  on  clay  soils  should  be  on  the 
market  a  week  later. 

In  large  commercial  grape  areas  it  is 
not  left  to  the  grower  to  decide  when 
he  will  begin  his  picking;  the  selling  or¬ 
ganization  buyers  and  juice  factories 
will  settle  that  question  for  him.  He  is 
informed  that  buyers  are  loading  a  car 
of  Wordens  at  such  and  such  station, 
or  that  the  selling  association  will  load 
a  car  on  Wednesday,  and  he  meets  the 
situation  by  getting  in  his  quota,  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  will  profit  more  than  delay¬ 
ing  two  or  three  days,  but  as  it  is  cus¬ 
tom  that  they  must  undergo  inspection 
before  loading,  he  will  not  as  a  rule 
take  a  chance  of  having  his  grapes  re¬ 
fused.  The  grape  juice  factories  are 
very  particular  as  to  the  degree  of  ripe¬ 
ness,  and  also  as  to  the  care  in  hand¬ 
ling  from  the  vine  to  the  plant.  Their 
edicts  informs  you  that  you  may  begin 
picking  September  25,  beginning  with 
those  on  the  gravel.  No  red  grapes 
will  be  accepted,  as  they  are  deficient 
in  sugar. 

Wordens  should  have  at  least  two 
pickings,  and  three  is  better.  It  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  leave  those  first  ripe  un¬ 
til  the  remainder  are  fit,  as  the  skin 
being  so  tender  is  liable  to  crack,  mak¬ 
ing  shipping  long  distances  impossible. 

Concord  and  Niagara  can  usually  be 
handled  in  one  picking.  Delaware 
should  be  gone  over  twice. 

Picking  is  usually  done  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  25  pounds.  Sometimes 
the  grapes  are  picked  and  packed  in 
eight-pound  baskets  in  the  vineyard,  while  the  20- 
pound  baskets  are  always  packed  in  the  field,  but  as 
the  greater  tonnage  goes  in  the  eight-pound  baskets, 
the  greater  amount  of  packing  is  done  in  the  packing 
house.  The  crates  are  scattered  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  rows.  A  crate  is  placed  on  a  folding 
table  or  stand  about  two  feet  high,  two  pickers  usually 
picking  into  the  same  one.  The  stem  of  the  cluster 
is  grasped  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  letting  the  side  and  apex  of  the  cluster  rest 
against  and  in  the  upturned  palm  and  then  the  stem 
is  cut  above  the  point  held,  with  a  pair  of  grape 
shears  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  cluster  is  then 
transferred  carefully  to  the  crate.  If  the  crate  is  to 
be  shipped  more  care  is  exercised  in  placing  the  clus¬ 
ters  so  that  there  will  be  no  slack,  and  the  fruit  will 
not  be  injured  by  jolting.  The  same  care  is  exercised 
when  eight  and  20-pound  baskets  are  packed  in  the 
vineyard.  In  this  case  the  baskets  are  taken  to  a  central 
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point,  where  they  are  faced  and  covered.  If  the 
grapes  are  to  be  shipped  from  the  vineyard  direct  to 
the  juice  factory,  or  in  baskets  to  the  markets,  green, 
decayed  or  bruised  berries  are  cut  out  by  the  pickers, 
but  if  they  are  to  go  to  the  packing  house  all  this 
trimming  is  left  for  the  packers.  It  is  obvious  that 
more  time  is  required  to  get  off  equal  amounts  of 
grapes  when  picking  and  packing  is  done  in  the  field. 
The  crates  should  not  be  picked  too  full,  but  just 
enough  so  that  when  one  crate  is  placed  on  another 
it  will  hold  the  grapes  in  the  lower  firmly  without 
crushing.  When  the  crate  is  filled  it  is  set  under  the 
wire  in  the  shade  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  grape 
truck  that  picks  them  up  later.  When  picking  for  the 
juice  factory  or  into  the  baskets  a  crate  should  be  left 
alongside  for  unripe  and  bruised  clusters.  This  dis¬ 
card  is  sold  for  making  cheap  sour  wines.  Some  who 
are  opposed  to  wines  and  winemaking  feed  it  to  the 
hogs.  As  often  as  necessary  the  baskets  are  collected 
and  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  faced  and 


covered.  They  are  then  loaded  on  large  wagons,  and 
as  soon  as  a  load  is  obtained  drawn  to  the  shipping 
station.  If  the  market  happens  to  be  a  little  off  that 
day  the  load  may  be  held  over  till  the  next,  but  the 
shrinkage  over  night  becomes  a  factor.  Each  load  is 
weighed  at  the  station  and  a  slip,  giving  the  seller’s 
name,  the  net  weight,  variety  and  car  number  is  given 
to  the  seller. 

The  crates  are  picked  up  as  fast  as  the  occasion 
demands  and  drawn  to  the  packing  house,  where  they 
are  piled  several  high.  The  ends  of  the  crates  are 
a  little  higher  than  the  sides,  so  that  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  fruit.  Here  they  are  allowed 
to  wilt  from  24  to  48  hours,  when  they  are  ready  for 
the  packers.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  pick  while 
the  grapes  are  wet,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  get 
wet  after  picking.  If  the  season  has  been  a  wet  one 
the  skins  are  very  tender,  and  picking  while  wet  or 
allowing  them  to  get  wet  afterward  results  in  many 
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broken  skins  and  bruised  berries.  From  fruit  picked 
under  such  conditions  the  grower  is  quite  likely  to  get 
word  that  his  shipment  arrived  leaking  badly. 

Careful  handling  by  the  pickers,  by  the  ones  who 
handle  from  the  vineyard  to  the  packing  house,  and 
careful  intelligent  packing  are  necessary  in  order  to 
deliver  a  No.  1  package  at  the  car.  f.  e.  gladwin. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FARM  EDUCATION. 

On  page  659  A.  H.  G.,  writing  as  a  country  high- 
school  graduate,  seems  to  be  rather  unnecessarily 
wrought  up  over  the  plan  of  teaching  the  boy  on  the 
farm  some  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  while  he 
is  in  the  public  school,  thereby  ‘‘keeping  him  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  everything  but  farming.”  His  words  indicate 
that  he  has  not  exactly  the  right  point  of  view.  It 
has  never  been  intended  by  the  advocates  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  schools  to 
“shackle  the  boy  to  the  occupation  of  his  father  .  .  . 
by  keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  everything  but  farm¬ 
ing.”  Neither  is  it  planned  to  “blind  his 
eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  of  farm  life 
in  some  of  the  poorer  communities”  by 
a  “few  hours  a  week  of  high  school  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture.”  They  recog¬ 
nize  that,  while  the  schools  may  not  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  “repugnance  which 
the  country  boy  sometimes  feels  toward 
the  farm,”  yet  the  whole  trend  of  the 
instruction  is  away  from  the  farm;  that 
the  tendency  is  to  cause  the  pupils  to 
regard  farming  as  a  rather  undesirable 
occupation,  not  to  be  compared  with 
business  pursuits  or  the  so-called  pro¬ 
fessions;  that  the  subjects  taught — many 
of  them  of  no  practical  use  in  everyday 
life — serve  mainly  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  some  higher  institution  of  learning 
and  to  “nip  in  the  bud,”  as  it  were,  any 
liking  he  might  have  for  farm  life. 
They  believe  that  the  country  public 
school,  while  doing  this,  is  not  fulfilling 
its  proper  function.  They  want  the 
pupils  to  be  brought  to  realize  that 
farming  is  an  occupation,  calling  or 
profession,  as  you  choose,  second  to 
none  in  usefulness,  dignity  and  honor; 
to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  won¬ 
ders  in  plant  and  animal  life  about  them; 
and  to  receive  practical  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  farming  or  agriculture. 
Surely  this  would  not  be  keeping  the 
farm  boy  “in  ignorance  of  everything 
but  farming”;  nor,  if  he  “feels  that  his 
talents  call  in  other  directions,”  would  it 
prevent  him  from  availing  himself  of  the 
“privilege.”  Doubtless  the  instruction 
he  had  received  in  agriculture  would 
help  him  in  another  calling,  just  as 
“wider  experience  in  practical  affairs 
should  make  for  better  farming.” 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  while 
the  family  of  the  farmer  who  is  in  debt 
may  “look  pale  and  pinched,”  there  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  city  dwellers 
who  show  the  effects  of  the  “oppression 
of  poverty”  in  their  appearance.  And 
the  “glaring  defects  of  farm  life”  are 
not  nearly  so  apparent  when  viewed 
from  a  bookkeeper’s  desk.  However,  I 
am  not  willing  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  “agricultural  enthusi¬ 
ast”  would  wish  to  influence  a  young 
man  to  remain  on  the  farm  if  he  had 
no  liking  for  the  work  and  could  not 
interest  himself  in  its  problems. 

Further,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lower 
“the  standards  of  living”  or  to  sacrifice  “those  finer 
qualities  of  life”  on  the  farm.  If  some  choose,  in 
order  to  save  money,  to  get  along  without  the  little 
refinements  and  comforts  which  some  of  us  consider 
almost  essential,  why,  let  them.  But  we — the  rest  of  us 
— don't  need  to  emulate  them ;  rather  let  us  who  take 
up  farming  follow  those  who  have  most  nearly 
reached  our  ideal  of  success,  remembering  that  true 
success  consists  not  necessarily  in  the  attaining  of  the, 
desired  end  but  in  honest  striving.  c.  w.  s. 

Maryland. 


There  are  still  hen  men  who  cannot  believe  that 
Baptiste  Diabo  can  dress  a  chicken  in  one  minute.  It 
is  now  planned  to  have  Mr.  Diabo  go  to  the  farmers’ 
week  at  Cornell  next  Winter  and  demonstrate  his 
skill  before  the  crowd.  There  should  be  made  some 
motion  pictures  showing  how  he  does  it.  We  are 
interested  in  proving  any  “big  story”  which  appears 
in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


PICKING  AND  PACKING  201b.  BASKET  OF  GRAPES.  Fig.  369. 


A  SMALL  ARMY  OF  “FRESH  AIR”  CHILDREN.  Fig.  370. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  l>o  accompanied  by  th9 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pu'.  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Hungarian  or  Rye  to  Plow  Under. 

F.  H.  L.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. — In  a 
throe-year  rotation  of  grass,  tomatoes  and 
early  cabbage,  which  would  add  the  most 
humus  to,  the  soil,  seeding  down  after  early 
cabbage  to  Timothy  as  1  have  been  doing, 
or  sowing  rye,  plowing  under  in  Spring, 
then  sowing  Hungarian  grass  and  after 
cutting  sow  to  rye  again  to  be  plowed  tub 
der  the  following  Spring  for  tomatoes?  I 
wish  to  feed  this  Hungarian  hay  to  horses. 
Would  it  be  all  right  if  it  was  cut  in  the 
blossom?  How  would  oats  do  instead  of 
Hungarian  grass? 

Ans. — Without  figuring  it  all  out,  as 
it  would  be  hard  to  do,  we  should  say 
the  rye,  Hungarian  and  rye  again  would 
add  more  humus  to  the  soil  and  leave 
-it  in  better  shape.  Do  not  feed  the 
Hungarian  to  horses.  Jt  may  be  safe  to 
do  so  when  the  crop  is  cut  before  the 
seed  forms,  but  you  are  never  sure  that 
part  of  it  has  not  matured.  If  you  feed 
seedy  Hungarian  hay  to  horses  you  arc 
quite  sure  to  have  trouble.  Why  not 
sow  Soy  beans  instead  of  Hungarian, 
and  seed  to  rye,  or  with  clover  added, 
right  among  the  beans? 

Peas  for  Seed. 

D.  P.,  Irving,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  get 
some  information  on  how  to  keep  pea  seeds 
for  next  year.  I  understand  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  seed  to  keep  on  account  of  worms. 

Ans. — When  the  pods  turn  a  whitish 
color  and  show  indications  of  drying 
they  should  be  picked  off  the  vines,  as 
they  will  crack  open  and  allow  the  peas 
to  fall  to  the  ground  if  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  vines  until  fully  ripe.  To 
cure  them  properly  they  must  be  spread 
out  very  thinly  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  care 
being  taken  that  no  dampness  reaches 
them;  turning  them  occasionally  will 
hasten  the  drying  and  curing.  When 
the  pods  are  entirely  dry  they  may  be 
placed  in  burlap  bags  and  hung  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  near  the  time  for 
Spring  planting  when  they  can  be 
shelled  and  gotten  ready  for  use.  I 
have  cured  and  kept  pea  seed  in  this 
way  for  my  own  use  for  years,  and  have 
the  first  insect  of  any  kind  to  see  in 
them.  Leaving  the  seeds  in  the  pods 
seems  to  be  a  protection  against  weevil, 
etc.  k. 

White  Welsh  Onions. 

S.  M.  B.,  Ilarriman ,  Tcnn. — Are  White 
Welsh  onions  anything  like  Egyptian  Win¬ 
ter  onions?  Are  they  profitable  for  mar¬ 
ket,  that  is  to  grow  for  early  bunching? 

Ans. — The  Welsh  onions  are  grown 
only  for  green  bunching  in  the  Spring. 
They  do  not  make  large  bulbs  any  more 
than  a  leek.  Some  in  the  North  find 
them  profitable  for  Spring  bunching,  but 
in  our  climate  I  prefer  to  plant  sets  of 
an  early  onion  like  the  Norfolk  Queen 
or  the  Pearl  for  green  bunching  in 
Spring.  If  you  want  to  grow  ripe 
onions  you  can  do  it  in  several  ways. 
You  can  plant  sets  of  Yellow  Potato 
onion  and  can  pull  the  offsets  from 
these  for  green  onions  and  let  the  main 
bulb  mature.  This  Onion  makes  no 
seed.  You  can  sow  seed  of  the  Prize- 
taker  onion  in  August  and  transplant 
them  later  and  can  grow  large  onions 
in  this  way.  Or  you  can  defer  the  sow¬ 
ing  till  February  and  sow  in  a  cold 
frame  under  glass  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  when  the  size  of  a  goosequill 
and  can  make  a  good  crop  in  this  way. 
You  can  sow  seed  of  the  New  England 
varieties  such  as  the  Southport  Globe, 
Yellow  Danvers  and  Red  Wethersfield 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in 
Spring,  and  these,  properly  thinned  and 
cultivated,  will  make  good  crops  on 
well-fertilized  soil.  You  can  plant  sets 
of  these  varieties  in  the  Spring,  but  the 
seed  will  make  the  better  crop  and  be 
far  cheaper  than  planting  sets.  I  use 
sets  only  in  Fall  for  green  bunching 
onions,  and  I  grow  my  own  sets  from 
seed  of  the  Norfolk  Queen  sown  very 
thickly  in  April.  w.  f.  massey. 


Weeds  in  the  Grass. 

I  have  a  five-acre  field  that  I  planted 
to  Red  clover.  Timothy  and  Redtop,  but 
failed  to  sow  oats  with  them.  They  were 
^planted  May  10  and  sowed  quite  thickly. 
Now  the  clover  is  up  three  inches  and  the 
grass  is  partly  up.  The  weeds  are  up  12  to 
15  inches  and  seem  to  smother  the  grass 
and  clover.  The  field  was  well  fertilized 
before  sowing.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do — cut  the  weeds  down  and  use  for 
mulch,  or  plow  under  and  plant  this  Fall? 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  e.  e.  s. 

It  will  depend  upon  how  thick  a  stand 
of  the  grass  and  clover  you  have.  If  it  is 
what  Avould  be  called  a  good  “catch,”  we 
should  mow  off  the  weeds  and  leave  them 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  The  grass  and 
clover  will  grow  up  through.  If  the  seed¬ 
ing  appears  to  be  too  thin,  we  should  plow 
and  re-seed. 


Potatoes  on  Newly  Cleared  Field. 

I  have  a  five-acre  virgin  field,  just  cleared 
of  pines.  If  I  plowed  this  field  this  Fall 
and  sowed  rye  or  cow  peas  and  then  plowed 
under  next  Spring,  would  potatoes  do  well 
under  these  conditions?  Which  is  best  to 
plow  under,  rye  or  cow  peas?  The  soil  is 
somewhat  sandy.  E.  w.  s. 

Tom’s  River,  N.  .T. 

It  would  do  no  good  to  sow  cow  peas 
in  the  Fall.  They  will  be  killed  by  the 
first  hard  frost.  Rye  will  live  and  thrive 
and  make  a  good  growth  to  plow  under. 
We  should  add  seed  of  Hairy  vetch  to  the 
rye,  as  so  often  described. 


Likes  the  English  Sparrow. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  senseless  persecution  of  one  of  our  most 
valuable  birds.  I  wonder  if  county  officials, 
or  whoever  it  is  who  do  it.  ever  realize 
how  much  the  offering  of  bounties  on  spar¬ 
rows  hurts  the  farmers.  Our  sparrows  here 
in  southern  Michigan  do  no  more  damage 
to  crops  or  anything  else  than  the  Audubon- 
protected  song  birds,  and  probably  do  much 
more  good.  The  pioneers  in  tobacco  rais¬ 
ing  in  this  vicinity  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  relieved  of  one  of  their  greatest  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  tobacco  raising— 
that  of  ridding  the  plants  of  worms.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  sparrows  work  in  one  field, 
under  'my  constant  observation.  They  rid 
the  field  of  worms  and  do  no  damage.  A 
10-acre  field  of  tomatoes  next  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  is  kept  free  from  cutworms.  They 
take  two  and  three  at  a  time  to  their  nests. 
I  have  seen  them  catch  the  Codling  moth 
on  the  wing.  The  tobacco  growers  near  the 
city  where  the  sparrows  congregate  have 
had  no  difficulty  with  worms,  last  season 
or  this,  and  ascribe  their  freedom  from 
the  pest  to  sparrows.  I  have  noticed  that 
they  are  becoming  a  field  bird  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  build  nests  in  trees  like  our  na¬ 
tive  song  birds,  and  I  believe  they  should 
be  protected  fully  as  much  as  the  song 

bird.  WALTER  J.  WIARD. 

Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY’’ 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

A Tone  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  IMursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Do  liar* s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


KING’S  FRUIT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best  orehardists.  Send  for 
free  catalog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 


TREES  and  PLANTS-.^^f^.fi1; 


irices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peacli  Trees,  Privet 
iedgiug.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50,  10.000:Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CnorlWhnat  READ’S  VERMONT.  Newva- 
wUuU  If  II\7C1L  riety,  sown  Sept. 20.  Aver, 
yield  50  bush,  to  acre.  Big  money  in  wheat.  Write 
for  circular.  G.  A.  READ,  Read's  Exp.  Farms,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS  «  ^ 

trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  Samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  1  n  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Home¬ 
grown  Timothy,  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Red,  new 
crop.  Also  Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  40  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


When'  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


P  olt&dlST'r  awb  e  r  r  v 

,s*T\  1  1 


iliHits 


_  The  best  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of 
seasonable  decorative  and  flowering 
plants. 

Write  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  paper — FREE 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


R.  N.-Y.- — Mr.  Wiard  will  meet  with 
strong  opposition  from  people  to  whom  the 
sparrows  have  become  a  nuisance.  They 
have  many  evil  qualities.  The  county  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  responsible  for  such  laws — 
they  only  enforce  the  law  after  the  people 
of  State  or  locality  enact  it. 


Californian  Fruit  Shipments. 

Californians  arc  telling  great  stories 
about  their  fruit  shipments.  The  estimate 
now  is  for  the  year's  product : 

Citrus  products  for  the  year’s 

crop  . $34,000,000 

Vineyard  products  .  24.000,000 

Green  fruit  .  20.000,000 

Sugar  beets  .  14,000,000 

Cantaloupes,  over  .  2,000,000 

Practically  all  of  this  except  the  sugar 
beets  will  he  shipped  out  of  the  State  to 
be  sold  in  Denver  or  in  towns  further  east. 
This  will  give  our  Eastern  growers  an  idea 
of  what  this  one  single  Western  State  will 
pour  into  our  Eastern  markets,  and  there 
will  be  half  a  dozen  more  States  to  join 
California  in  this  work.  The  Eastern  fruit 
crop  is  ou  the  whole  heavy  this  year,  so 
that  there  will  be  hard  competition  both  at 
home  and  from  Western  shipments.  Every 
grower  should  try  to  develop  his  home  mar¬ 
ket  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  thousands 
of  little  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  East¬ 
ern  States  which  do  not  consume  one-lmlf 
the  fruit  which  they  might  easily  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do.  This  is  good  work  for  the 
local  growers,  aud  they  can  take  care  of  it 
to  good  advantage,  if  they  will.  The  groat 
problem  to-day  is  first  of  all  to  take  care 
of  the  local  market  and  ship  the  surplus 
to  the  larger  market.  In  90  per  cent  of 
the  cases  the  local  markets  are  not  half 
supplied  with  vegetables  and  fruit. 


While  we  are  giving  the  records  of  liens 
and  cows  and  other  champions,  we  must 
not  forget  the  thrashing  machines.  As  | 
many  of  our  readers  know,  on  the  big  grain 
fields  of  California,  combination  machines 
are  used  which  drive  into  the  field,  cut 
the  grain,  thrash  it,  sack  the  grain  and  j 
sew  up  the  sacks  all  at  one  operation.  This  | 
machine  moves  slowly  through  the  field, 
leaving  a  track  of  straw  and  a  succession 
of  filled  sacks  behind  it.  One  such  engine  ' 
at  Arbuckle,  California,  is  reported  as 
turning  out  2325  sacks,  or  130  tons  of 
thrashed  grain  in  one  day.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  old  system,  which  many 
of  us  can  remember,  of  cutting  down  the 
grain  with  a  cradle  and  thrashing  it  with 
a  flail,  we  may  well  wonder  what  will  be 
done  half  a  century  hence. 


Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders— Smooth  and  Bearded — 
Hardy  and  Reliable — Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm — Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t,  I, ike  It  WE  TAKE  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33-IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


crpn  WHPAT  forsale-d  awson’s 

'‘jDIvU  VV  I1LA  I  Golden  Chaff.  Good 
clean  seed  from  a  good  crop.  Price,  $1.50  per  bn. 
H.  V.  I).  REEI),  Amenia  Union,  Dutchess  Co., N.Y. 


QCCII  U/IIC  AT-Re  l  V'ave,  smooth,  re- 
OCXU  nnCHI  cleaned  and  grave.  Planted 
Sept.  20th,  lias  made  a  yearly  average  of  40  bu.  of 
grain  and  nearly  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre  here  on 
our  farm.  $1.75  per  bn.  LESLIE  JEKFEKIS, 
Red  Hill  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Penna. 


Seed.  Wlieat 

High  yielding  varieties:  Poole,  Gypsy,  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Turkey  Red,  Rudy,  .Mammoth  White  Rye 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  etc.  Samples  and  price  list  on  ap 
plication.  W.  N,  SCARCE,  New  Carlisle,  O 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "Uow  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.'  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs,  Pa. 


Pot-Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

as  shown  in  the  cut  are  mpeh 
the  best.  The  roots  are  all 
there  —  and  good  roots,  too. 
If  set  out  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  will  produce  a  crop 
of  berries  next  dune.  1  have  tho 
finest  stock  of  plants  in  the  New 
England  States.  Bend  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  Inst 
C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp, 
berry,  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Now  The  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  forT.C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CAM  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
IHLL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Snrina,  Del- 


ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Circular 

E.  T.  Gill,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,N.J. 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  Wanting 

at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  5  to  6  ft.,  10c  each;  4  to 
5  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illns.  catalogue. 

f.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  10  Treeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed,  with 
“SCALECIDE”  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SCALECIDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  otto 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  '\SCALE- 
CiDE”  will  positively  kill  all  soft- bodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “SCALE- 
OIDE — the  Tree  Saver.”'  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  IllCC 


H  I  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
■  J  Ilf  W  m  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
■  ■■  P*  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
9  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BARRELS— Gar  Lots  or  Less 

ItOIiT.  GILLES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Miracle  Wheat 


There  is  no  miracle  in  getting  a  heavy 
yield  if  you  plant  this  seed.  Stools 
enormously,  long  stiff  straw,  40  to  50 
Bushels  Per  Acre.  Prices,  Peck  $1.00;  ^4  Bush.  $1.75;  Bush.  $3.00; 
10  Bush.  $25.00.  Quality  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover  and  Timothy. 
STOKES’  SEED  STORE,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


In  regard  to  the  matter  of  “Mending  a 
Broken  Tree.”  page  770.  Mr.  Blake’s  advice 
to  J.  I’.  C.  is  good.  However,  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  close  to  the  tree  are  likely 
to  injure  the  roots,  and  will  not  hold  the 
tree  both  above  and  below  the  break  alike. 
A  better  way  is  to  have  the  tree  hold 
straight  in  place  and  cover  the  break  with 
grafting  wax  airtight.  Then  wrap  burlap 
around  the  break  four  or  five  thicknesses. 
This  burlap  should  extend  both  above  and 
below  the  break  at  least  a  foot  or  if  possi¬ 
ble  18  inches.  Then  bind  on,  with  stout 
cord,  three  or  four  hardwood,  or  at  least 
stout  sticks'  that  are  long  euough  to  reach 
as  far  as  the  burlap  does.  This  wrapping 
should  he  put  ou  very  snug,  but  should  be 
taken  off,  loosened  a  little  and  rewrapped 
every  two  months  until  the  tree  is  strong. 
Troperly  done  this  is  vastly  better  than 
tying  to  any  sticks  in  the  ground,  and  the 
tree  could  ho  bent  and  broken  at  any  other 
point  before  it  would  give  way  at  the 
wound.  J.  R.  C. 

Harvesting  Buckwheat. — Having  sowed 
some  buckwheat  I  should  like  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others  as  to  the  most 
economical  method  of  harvesting.  There  has 
been  very  little  buckwheat  grown  in  this 
section  in  my  time,  and  the  old  farmers 
all  say  use  the  cradle.  My  idea  is  to  cut 
with  a  binder  and  .stand  sheaves  in  pairs. 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  experience  in 
this  line  I  should  like  to  hear  it :  if  not.  I 
should  like  the  theory  that  would  condemn 
the  use  of  binder.  a.  d.  b. 

Titusville,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Buckwheat  is  often  hard  to 
cure,  being  a  rank,  sappy  grower.  The 
bundles  sometimes  mould.  The  straw  is 
often  too  short  to  make  a  good  bundle. 


PROFITS  FROM  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CEREALS 

FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

ILOS^-The  Business  Farmer’s  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Years  — 1  Q1  C> 
These  Famous  Brands  Are  Made  on  Honor  and  Have  the 

QUALITY  ™almm§  ECONOMY 

SAID  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  depends  not  so  much 
upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as  upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to 
make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK  COE’S 
FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’  use  by  the  best 
farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon’  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS,  not  something 
said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

You  will  get  seme  helpful  suggestions  from  eur  literature,  which  is  sent  free  if  yeu  mention 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  CO  E-MORTIMER  CO.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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NOTES  ON  FRUIT  PICKING. 

We  usually  begin  picking  our  apples 
the  last  week  in  September;  ours  are 
chiefly  Winter  varieties.  We  use  one- 
half  bushel  oak  stave  baskets;  these 
with  ordinary  care  will  last  two  or  more 
seasons.  It  is  difficult  to  get  pickers 
to  handle  them  carefully  enough;  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Albe¬ 
marle.  A  very  slight  bruise  wili  soon 
turn  into  a  black  place  and  a  possible 
decay.  The  apple  is  grasped  rather 
firmly  in  the  hand  and  not  pulled  off, 
but  raised  and  bent  back,  as  it  were, 
on  the  stem.  This  will  almost  always 
bring  the  stem  with  the  apple.  We  do 
not  like  to  have  the  stem  pulled  out  of 
'  the  apples.  We  use  various  forms  of 
ladders;  step-ladders  and  a  long  ladder 
with  a  leg,  that  will  keep  the  weight  off 
the  tree.  Then  for  high  trees  we  use 
a  long  ladder,  25  to  35  feet ;  this  is 
placed  against  the  limbs.  We  employ 
girls  as  well  as  men  for  picking,  and 
some  of  them  do  good  work  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  step-ladders,  our 
trees  are  headed  low,  and  now  it  is  a 
problem  to  keep  the  apples  off  the 
ground.  We  sometimes  pack  in  the  or¬ 
chard  from  a  table.  Then  we  put  our 
barrels  in  the  orchard ;  these  are  filled 
and  hauled  to  a  packing  shed,  using  a 
low  wagon  with  springs.  They  are 
afterwards  sorted  and  packed  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes.  We  have  done  very  little 
box  packing,  but  some  put  up  this  way 
have  brought  a  good  price.  They  were 
wrapped  in  a  special  paper  with  name, 
etc.  Our  society  (the  Virginia  Horti¬ 
cultural)  is  arranging  to  have  several 
packing  schools  this  Summer  in  the 
different  fruit  sections.  We  expect  to 
employ  expert  box  and  barrel  packers 
to  teach  our  people  better  packing. 

Virginia.  samuel  s.  guerrant. 

Learn  to  Pick  by  Sight. 

First  handle  all  fruit  carefully.  Do 
not  bruise  it.  Second,  do  not  throw  or 
toss  fruit.  Third,  do  not  pinch  fruit  to 
see  if  it  is  ripe  enough  to  pick,  but  if 
you  must  a  slight  squeeze  near  the  stem 
should  be  the  limit.  Fourth,  learn  to 
pick  by  sight,  viz.,  learn  to  distinguish 
fruit  that  is  ripe  enough  for  your  mar¬ 
ket.  Fifth,  do  not  pull  fruit  that  hangs 
tightly  to  a  tree  in  a  line  with  the  stem, 
but  lift  or  turn  the  fruit  in  another 
direction.  Sixth,  use  thumb  or  fingers 
to  break  stem  clean  from  tree  where 
necessary.  Apples,  leave  stem  on  fruit 
and  pick  so  as  not  to  leave  stems  or 
leaves  on  fruit.  Pears,  always  lift  fruit 
and  leave  entire  stem  unbroken. 
Peaches,  for  our  local  markets  we  pick 
when  fruit  is  so  nearly  ripe  that  the 
stem  parts  easily  from  the  tree  and  does 
not  show  a  square  break,  viz.,  the  size 
of  stem  where  united  to  tree.  For  long 
distance  shipping  this  would  not  apply. 
Plums,  pick  when  ripe  enough  so  stems 
will  not  cling  to  fruit.  They  should 
part  easily  from  stem.  Cherries,  leave 
stems  on  fruit.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

Apples  that  drop  on  sod  mulch  are 
practically  uninjured.  On  this  account 
we  leave  the  apples  before  picking  until 
they  part  very  readily  at  the  stem ;  a 
slight  turn  of  the  hand  gets  them.  Our 
instructions  to  pickers  are  to  use  care 
not  to  break  the  stems  of  fruit  spurs  or 
limbs.  If  we  find  one  who  persists  in 
being  careless  he  helps  to  draw  down 
the  fruit  to  the  packing  house. 

New  York.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

How  to  Pick  Fruit. 

Fruit  for  local  market  should  get 
about  all  its  growth  and  its  best  color 
before  it  is  picked,  except  some  pears, 
which  must  be  picked  rather  green  and 
ripened.  To  pick  apples  one  should 
take  hold  of  the  fruit  so  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger  reach  up  to  the  stem  and 
give  a  lift  or  turn  to  make  the  stem  let 
loose  from  the  twig.  If  one  pulls  on 
the  apple  it  often  breaks  off  the  twig 
with  the  fruit,  thereby  taking  the  buds 
for  the  following  year’s  crop.  If  the 
first  turn  or  lift  does  not  loosen  the 
fruit,  turn  it  the  other  way  and  then 
back,  and  it  will  come  off  if  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  pick.  Tt  should  be  laid  in  the 
basket  carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  it 
and  always  handled  with  care.  Cush¬ 
ions  or  papers  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottoms  to  prevent  bruising.  Summer 


apples  for  local  markets  should  be 
picked  as  they  ripen,  going  over  the 
trees  twice  a  week,  but  if  they  are  to  be 
shipped  so  as  to  be  on  the  road  sev¬ 
eral  days  they  will  need  to  be  picked 
somewhat  green  and  they  will  ripen  on 
the  way.  They  should  be  loaded  in  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  and  iced  so  they  will 
keep  cool.  In  a  common  box  car  in  hot 
weather  the  heat  will  almost  cook  fruit 
if  it  is  out  in  the  hot  sun  manv  days. 

As  to  picking  peaches,  there  is  no  stem 
that  a  person  can  take  hold  of  to  break 
off,  but  the  twig  will  come  off  with  the  I 
peach  if  one  pulls  back  toward  the  main 
branch.  With  one  hand  a  person  can 
often  hold  the  twig  and  hold  the  peach  ! 
with  the  other,  moving  it  back  and  forth  ! 
till  it  lets  loose.  If  for  local  market  it  i 
should  part  from  the  twig  readily  and 
pull  out  clean  from  the  seed,  but  if 
picked  rather  green  some  of  the  woody 
part  of  the  stem  will  stick  to  the  seed. 
Where  one  is  close  to  market  they 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as 
they  will  stay  on  the  trees  and  take  on 
a  beautiful  finish,  which  adds  quite  an 
item  in  the  price,  both  as  to  size  and 
color.  *  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

The  exact  time  to  pick  apples  would 
depend  largely  upon  the  variety  and -the 
distance  they  had  to  be  shipped-  to  mar¬ 
ket.  I  prefer  to  let  apples  get  as  near 
ripe  as  possible  before  picking,  as  the 
flavor  and  color  will  be  much  better 
and  the  fruit  can  be  removed  without 
breaking  off  the  buds  and  destroying  a 
part  of  next  year's  crop.  I  always  try 
to  impress  upon  my  pickers  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  hold  of  the  apple  with  the 
whole  hand  and  then  give  it  a  slight 
turn  which  will  break  it  from  the  tree 
nicely.  If  one  takes  hold  of  the  apples 
firmly  with  the  fingers  and  then  press 
the  fruit  hard  enough  to  loosen  it-  al¬ 
most  every  apple  will  be  marked,  and 
on  many  of  our  tender  varieties  the 
finger  prints  turn  black  and  ruin  the 
fruit,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  wind¬ 
falls.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  picking  and  handling  of  ap¬ 
ples.  In  regard  to,  peaches  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  quite  limited.  I  sell  to  ; 
the  local  trade,  and  for  that  reason  can  ■ 
allow  them  to  hang  on  the  trees  longer. 
If  we  desire  flavor  in  peaches  they  j 
should  not  be  picked  until  they  come 
very  easily  from  the  tree,  and  then  han¬ 
dle  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  pick 
the  trees  over  several  times. 

New  Jersey.  john  h.  Barclay. 


SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES. 

E.  C.  Moulton,  the  sealer  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  distributes  a  card  on  which  is 
printed  the  following  useful  information  : 

See  that  scales  are  balanced  before  put¬ 
ting  load  on  them. 

Coal  dealers  must .  furnish  weight  slip 
with  eyery  consignment  of  coal. 

Buy  where  they  sell  by  the  pound ;  you 
get  more  for  your  money. 

Two  to  one  your  bill  don't  mention  the 
pounds,  only  the  article.  Ask  the  dealer 
why. 

Don't  have  the  butcher  trim  so  much  off. 
He  only  sells  it  to  the  other  fellow  to  be 
rendered.  You  have  paid  for  it  and  you 
ought  to  have  it  for  the  cat  or  dog. 

Carton  goods  are  clean,  but  did  you 
ever  weigh  any  of  them  ? 

Beans  weigh  one  pound  and  14  ounces  to 
quart ;  cranberries  weigh  one  pound  to 
quart. 

Department  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
State  of  New  York,  number  of  pounds  t<t 
the  bushel. 


*•*  *  *  When  no  special  agreement  is 
made  by  the  parties  as  to  the  mode  of 
measuring,  the  bushel  shall  consist  of : 


Lime  . 

70 

pounds 

per  bushel 

(  oarse  salt  . 

70 

“ 

»<  << 

Wheat  . 

60 

«<  ( ( 

Peas  . 

GO 

tt  tt 

Potatoes  . 

GO 

tt  it 

Clover  seed  . 

GO 

*« 

it  tt 

Beans  . 

60 

4* 

a  tt 

Onions  . 

»♦ 

.t  it 

Indian  corn  . 

56 

<t  tt 

Rye  . 

56 

«t  it 

I'Tne  salt  . 

56 

tt  it 

Flaxseed  . 

it  it 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

*» 

“  tt 

Corn  meal  . 

*» 

it  it 

Rye  meal  . 

50 

“ 

it  it 

Carrots  . 

50 

44 

it  if 

Barley  . 

48 

“ 

•  t  tt 

Apples  . 

48 

It  It 

Buckwheat  . 

48 

it  a 

Ilerdsgrass  . 

45 

•  t  tt 

Timothy  seed  . 

45 

it  a 

Rough  rice  . 

45 

“ 

tt  a 

Sea  Island  cotton  seed 

44 

** 

it  tt 

1  )ried  peaches  . 

«• 

•  i  tt 

Oats  . 

44 

it  tt 

Upland  cotton  seed.. 

30 

it  tt 

Dried  apples  . 

25 

44 

Bran  . 

20 

ti  ti 

Shorts  . 

20 

4< 

••  “ 

(Section  8,  Chapter  37  ( 

“*  *  *  All  commodities 

measure  shall  be  duly  heaped 
form  of  a  cone.*  *  *  as  high 

modifies  will  admit. 

(Section  G,  Chapter  37G,  Laws  1896.) 


Laws  ISOG.i 
sold  by  heap 
up  in  the 
is  the  eom- 


"*  *  *  When  potatoes  are  sold  by 

weight,  the  quantity  constituting  a  barrel 
shall  be  174  pounds.  *  *  *” 

(Section  9,  Chapter  37G,  Laws  1896.) 


The  Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

For  HAY  For  STRAW  For  ALFALFA 

Please  Remember  the  Word— AUTOMATIC. 

We  make  the  only  automatic  Baler. 

Our  Baler  is  self-feeding,  from  the  stack  to  the  hopper. 
It  cuts  out  the  man  on  the  feed-table.  • 

What  Does  This  Mean  to  You  in  Dollars? 

You  save  one  man’s  pay,  which  means  $2  a  day. 

You  Bale  10  tons  a  day  more,  which  means 
about  $15.00  a  day. 

You  make  neater,  better  bales,  which  means 
more  money  saved  on  freight  and  handling. 

Twenty  Dollars  a  Day, 
perhaps  more,  is  what  the 
Rumely  Automatic  Baler 
means  to  you. 

Let  us  fell  you  more  about  this 
Baler.  Send  us  a  postal  and  we 
will  send  you  our  Baler  Book 
and  full  information. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
11783  Main  St.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDF, RICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  Grain  Drills 


THE  BEST  ^ 
FARM  ENGINE^ 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


i V’r'jjr  Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 

! %'ar  riinn‘n£  farm  engine  ever  designed. 

=?£/ Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— Vs* 
'nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces" 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

I  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
land  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
I  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  ^  _  -p,  _  3 

^information  and  details  of  our 
i  special  offer  to  you. 

[  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
L  Engine  &  Pulley  Go. 

323  Michigan  Ave., 

Lansing,  Michigan 


s™a,!«y  Inters 


DON’T  WASTE  HALF  YOUR  FARM-SPREAD 
YOUR  SEED  IN  A  BROAD  FURROW  WITH  A 

FETZER  PROGRESSIVE  DISC 

equipped  with  the  famous  Fetzer  Lister  Share— makes 
grain  cover  3  Times  More  Ground,  grow  deep-rooted 
and  strong  and  raise  bigger,  better  crops. 

Fpf7pr  Drills  easily  changed  for 

1/1,113  DRY  OR  WET  SEASONS. 

When  ground  is  wet  or  trashy  take  off  listers  and  put 
on  ordinary  scraper  share.  Change  easily  made  byonly 
one  bolt— a  feature  found  Exclusively  on  Fetzer  Drills. 

FETZER  DISC  GRAIN  DRILLS  PULL  LIGHTER, 
last  longer,  do  better  work  and  raise  increased  crops. 
IN  DRY  WEATHER  THEY  DO  5  0%  BETTER. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  No.  JOJ 
WM.  FETZER  CO., 

Springfield,  Ill. 

.atCL 

SC 

fke  ConStnidnoT> 
Better  Seed-Bed 
Deeper  Roots -« 


The 


only  machine  with  force  feed  table, 
automatic  feed  rolls,  and  safety  fly 
wheel  and  belt  pulley  which  loosen 
automatically  from  the  shaft 
and  thus  keep  foreign  substances 
outof  thekuives  and  blower.  Greater 
capacity,  greater  safety,  greater 
convenience,  less  power,  less 
repairs.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  u  .Coblesklll.N.Y. 


Don’t  You  Dig  Potatoes 

You  can  earn  more  money— get  at  least  15  cents 
more  profit  per  bushel— get  the  crop  out  of  the 
ground  clean  and  whole  by  using  a 

Farquhar 
Elevator 
Potato 
Digger 

Just  as  much  difference  using  this  digger- 
just  as  much  advance  over  hand  digging  as 
modern  machinery  beats  old  style  methods. 
Works  in  any  kind  of  soil  You  need  this  dig¬ 
ger  if  you  have  an  acre  or  more  in  potatoes. 
Write  tor  book  on  potatoes  and  how  to  dig  them, 
and  new  catalogue  of  other  farm  machinery  and 
our  new  trying-out  plan. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  Box  200.  York.  Pa. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  »  » 

_  admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 

---  --tzrA  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  8'd  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N  y- 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ci  i  ic  duamdian  Save  enough  to  own  the  thresher.  Be  independent. 

^  TUDreurne  ^  Do  the  work  when  you  8e*  ready. 

THRESHERS 

Suit  everyone.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  thresherman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  home  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  rightly  named.  The  picturo 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
ger.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasoleno,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  No  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  mnbo  tread  and  sweep  horse-power,  drag:  or  circular  saws. 

Our  catalog  toll's  the  whole  story  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pattstawn,  Pa. 


Roof  That  Building  With 


STEEL 


Shingles! 

Don’t  even  think  of  putting  costly  wood-shingles  or 
com  monplace  composition  roofing  on  your  buildings 
till  you’ve  investigated  the  famous  Edwards  “Reo” 
SteelShingles.nowusedonlOO.OOOhousesandbarns. 
“Reo”  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  easier  to  put  on  , 
but  they  last  5  times  as  long  as  any  other  roof.  YET  1 
THEY  DON’T  COST  A  PENNY  MORE!  "Reo”St 


.1  shingles  require  no  painting;  won’t  rot, 
wch’t  rust,  won’t  leak,  won’t  burn.  Guaranteed  against  lightning  by  our  $10,000  Guarantee  Bond. 


Edwards  “REO” 


Shingles 


are  ready  to  nail  right  onto  sheathing  or  old 
roof.  Your  hands  and  a  hammer  only  tools 
needed.  They  come  in  large  sheets  24  inches 
wide,  5  feet  to  12  feet  long.  Genuine  Open- 
Hearth  Steel,  made  absolutely  rust-proof  by 
world-famous  Edwards  “Tightcote”  Process 
(explained  in  catalog).  Our  patent  Interlock¬ 
ing  Device  covers  nails  and  makes  perfect 
joint,  unaffected  by  heat  orcoid.  “Reo”  Steel 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 


Shingles  make  the  finest  looking,  most  dura¬ 
ble  roof  in  the  world,  bar  none— a  roof  that 
NEVER  NEEDS  REPAIRS.  Soldatlowest 
prices,  direct  from  factory,  all  freight  prepaid. 
Don’t  buy  r  jofing  material  till  you  know  more 
about  these  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles.  Write  for 
new,  big,  free  Catalog  873,  and  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  dimensions  of  building  and  let  us  quote 
you  price  delivered  to  your  railroad  station. 

823 -873  Lock  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Largest  Mukers  of  Sheet  Steel  Building  Material  in  the  World 
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Late  Culture  of  Potatoes. 

IF.  M.  V.,  Corning,  N.  Y. — I  have  been 
interested  in  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  this 
season,  and  I  see  an  article  on  page  814 
about  cultivating  corn.  You  say  you  try 
to  work  the  corn  just  as  long  as  you  can 
do  so,  but  I  have  not  seen  anything  about 
cultivating  potatoes.  What,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion.  is  the  best  to  do?  Is  there  any  harm 
done  by  cultivating  them  after  they  are 
in  blossom  ?  The  soil  in  this  section  of  the 
county  is  clay  and  in  dry  weather  bakes 
quite  badly.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
best  way  to  use  manure  on  such  land? 
Would  you  advise  plowing  it  in  or  putting 
it  on  and  cultivating  it  in  with  grain? 

Ans. — We  think  it  depends  much  on 
the  season  and  condition  of  the  soil.  In 
a  wet  season  or  where  the  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  moisture  we  should  keep 
cultivating  as  long  as  we  could  work 
through  without  injuring  the  vines. 
While  many  roots  would  be  torn  up  and 
broken,  others  would  form  at  once  in 
the  damp  soil.  In  fact,  such  root  prun- 
ning  might  help  the  plant  form  tubers 
rather  than  vine.  Blooming  time  is  the 
most  important  period  with  the  potato 
crop,  for  then  the  tubers  begin  to  form 
rapidly.  In  a  very  dry  time  it  would  be 
better  practice  to  stop  cultivating  except 
with  a  very  light  tool.  Only  very  shal¬ 
low  culture  should  be  given  at  such 
time,  for  otherwise  the  roots  would  be 
broken  off,  and  in  a  dry,  hot  soil  could 
not  be  replaced  as  they  would  be  in 
damp  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  fixed  rule  for  handling  a  soil,  but 
our  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  better 
on  such  land  to  plow  the  manure  under. 


Top-Dressing  and  Green  Manure. 

M.  P.  X.,  Nankin,  O. — 1.  Is  top-dressing 
an  old  meadow  the  best  policy  for  the 
land?  2.  Does  a  man  profit  by  plowing 
down  big  clover,  or  is  it  better  to  work  it 
into  manure  and  put  it  on  the  land  that 
way? 

Ans. — 1.  Each.ton  of  Timothy  hay  re¬ 
moves  fertility  equivalent  to  160  pounds 
sodium  nitrate,  50  of  acid  phosphate, 
and  50  of  potassium  sulphate  from  the 
soil,  so  that  if  we  have  a  yield  of  one 
ton  per  acre  we  must  use  the  above 
amounts  per  acre  (each  year)  if  we 
wish  to  keep  up  the  yield  and  not  de¬ 
plete  the  store  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
A  dressing  of  this  sort  would  give  a 
yield  of  more  than  one  ton  per  acre, 
and  the  soil  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  up  the  difference,  and  this  is  true 
in  all  cases  unless  the  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  are  excessively  large  in  amount. 
Top-dressing  with  a  fertilizer  rich  in 
nitrogen  or  with  manure  is  better  for 
the  land  so  far  as  the  loss  of  fertility 
is  concerned,  but  it  may  not  be  as  profit¬ 
able  as  a  good  system  of  rotation,  and 
under  a  rotation  the  land  will  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  mechanical  condition  and  have  more 
"life”  as  we  say.  If  land  is  hilly  and 
liable  to  wash,  hoeing  the  land  in  per¬ 
manent  meadow  or  pasture  and  top¬ 
dressing  is  the  best  plan  for  both  land 
and  owner,  otherwise  a  short  rotation  is 
preferable.  Where  land  does  not  wash 
easily,  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  the  fertilizers  apnlied  to  corn 
and  wheat  and  the  clover  top-dressed 
with  manure  after  the  wheat  is  off  the 
land,  is  hard  to  improve  upon  unless 
some  special  needs  or  special  crops  de¬ 
mand  other  treatment. 

2.  It  is  more  profitable  to  feed  the 
clover  crop  than  to  turn  it  under  unless 
the  land  is  very  poor.  Pasturing  with 
hogs  or  sheep  is  a  good  plan,  especially 
if  the  hogs  are  being  fattened  for  mar¬ 
ket.  If  in  need  of  clover  hay  for  feed 
cut  for  hay  and  return  the  manure  to 
the  field.  A  heavy  growth  of  clover 
plowed  under  will  greatly  improve  run¬ 
down  soils,  but  if  the  growth  is  green 
when  plowed  it  may  sour  the  land, 
seriously  necessitating  the  use  of  lime 
before  clover  will  do  well  again.  The 
labor  factor  and  the  needs  of  the  own¬ 
er’s  live  stock  must  determine  what  is 
best  to  do  in  this  case.  w.  e.  d. 


Cover  Crop  for  Poor  Hillside. 

I  have  a  three-acre  plot  on  a  hillside  of 
poor  land,  and  it  has  a  heavy  wash  in  hard 
rains.  I  tried  putting  in  rye  last  Fall,  but 
got  a  very  thin  cutting.  The  wild  deer 
trampled  down  a  good  deal  of  it.  Must 
we  farmers  submit  to  having  the  deer  ruin 
our  crops  that  a  few  sportsmen  may  have 
a  little  fun?  1  admire  the  pretty  creatures, 
but  I  cannot  afford  to  work  hard  to  get  my 
fields  in  good  condition,  buy  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  only  to  have  it  a  loss  on  account  of 
wild  deer.  But  I  intended  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  the  three  acres.  I  want  to  get 
it  to  work  to  produce  something  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  land.  I  know  lime 
would  be  of  some  help.  It  is  too  late  for 
clover.  Buckwheat  might  do.  What  would 
you  do.?  E.  E.  H. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  of  our  New  England 
readers  say  it  is  almost  useless  for  them 
to  sow  cover  crops,  since  the  deer  are  sure 
to  come  and  eat  up  what  grows.  Even  with 
this  the  soil  is  improved.  Did  you  ever  dig 
into  the  soil  in  late  Fall  where  a  rye  crop 
is  growing?  There  is  about  as  much  root 
growth  as  top.  The  soil  mentioned  here 
needs  lime.  You  can  sow  buckwheat  and 
rye  mixed.  The  former  will  be  killed  by 
frost  and  cover  the  ground — the  rye  wifi 
live  over. 


FOOD  INVESTIGATORS’  REPORT. 

The  New  York  Committee  on  Markets, 
Prices  and  Costs,  which  has  spent  several 
months  investigating  market  conditions  in 
New  York  and  other  important  sections  of 
the  State,  has  made  an  extended  report 
through  its  chairman.  lion.  Wm.  Church 
Osborn.  Many  public  hearings  were  held 
and  personal  examinations  made  of  prices, 
and  methods  of  marketing. 

The  committee  found  that  the  marketing 
agencies  of  Greater  New  York  are  covered 
by  13  classes  of  food  distributors,  ranging 
from  the  municipal  wholesale  markets,  the 
wholesale  markets  conducted  by  railway 
and  steamship  lines  and  the  farmers’  mar¬ 
kets,  to  the  corner  grocery  and  pushcart 
types  through  the  intermediate  grades  of 
stores.  Among  these  distributing  agencies 
the  committee  concludes  that  the  large  re¬ 
tail  unit  or  food  department  store  buying 
direct,  receiving  direct,  and  selling  direct 
is  the  best  type  in  efficiency,  minimum  of 
waste,  satisfactory  distribution  and  re¬ 
wards  for  management  and  capital.  To¬ 
wards  the  development  of  such  stores  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  should  move.  To  compensate  for  the 
neglect  which  the  municipal  interest  of 
marketing  has  suffered  in  comparison  with 
those  of  transportation,  police,  streets, 
docks,  water  and  others  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  charters  of  the  va¬ 
rious  cities  of  the  State  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  department  of  markets 
charged  with  the  economic  and  sanitaiy 
supervision  of  food  supplies  used  in  the 
municipalities.  The  department  of  markets 
should  publish  accurate  statements  of  mar¬ 
ket  needs  and  prices,  to  be  sent  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  foods,  so  that  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  extortion  and  offered  facilities 
for  marketing.  The  primary  or  wholesale 
prices  should  be  fixed  by  systematic  auction 
in  lots  suitable  for  purchase  by  retailers. 
Such  auctions  should  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  city  or  of  a  public  or¬ 
ganization.  not  for  profit,  so  that  this  auc¬ 
tion  in  which  all  parties  interested  should 
have  a  voice  would  constitute,  on  primary 
prices,  a  producer's  and  consumers  market, 
a  system  successfully  practised  in  foreign 
metropolitan  markets.  The  railroad  and 
steamship  lines  entering  the  cities  of  the 
.State  should  be  encouraged  and  required  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  prompt 
deliveries  of  foods  for  their  sale  by  auc¬ 
tion  on  the  premises,  for  temporary  stor¬ 
age,  both  cold  and  general,  to  carry  over 
one  or  two  days  supply  and  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  bulletins  showing  supplies  to 
arrive.  Adopting  as  a  guiding  principle  the 
elimination  of  all  that  tends  to  unnecessary 
stoppage  in  transit,  as  multiplied  transfers 
and  delays  must  increase  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  consumer,  the  committee  expresses 
itself  adversely  to  the  construction  of  pub¬ 
lic  market  structures  and  terminals  that 
might  impose  heavy  fixed  charges  on  the 
community  and  be  incapable  of  changing 
with  altered  conditions  of  population  and 
habits.  The  history  of  New  York  City’s 
markets  is  given  as  ‘a  warning  example.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part  the 
buildings  in  the  wholesale  district  where 
the  transportation  terminals  are  located  on 
the  extreme  southwesterly  edge  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  are  old,  ill-built  or  ill-planned  and  none 
of  them  are  located  on  railroad  tracks  or 
pier  heads.  If  the  matter  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful  commercial  agency,  the 
wholesale  plant,  for  food  handling  in  the 
city  would,  with  two  exceptions,  be 
“scrapped.” 

The  fundamental  aim,  in  seeking  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  food,  is  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  committee  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  annual  food  supply  of  the 
Greater  New  York  costs  at  the  transporta¬ 
tion  terminals  $350,000,000  or  over,  and 
that  it  costs  in  the  consumers’  kitchen 
$500,000,000  or  over.  The  testimony  taken 
at  the  headings,  the  committee  thinks, 
shows  that  this  addition  of  about  45  per 
cent  to  the  price  is  chiefly  made  by  cost 
of  handling  and  not  by  profits.  The  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  the  smaller  retailers  are 
barely  making  wages.  The  suggested  sub¬ 
stitution  of  large  unit  retail  stores  capable 
of  supplying  25.000  to  50.000  people  and 
each  with  eold  and  general  storage  facilities 
would  bring  about  a  system  of  food  distri¬ 
bution  at  a  cost  of  15  per  cent  without 
delivery  and  20  per  cent  with  delivery,  as 
against  a  cost  of  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
for  the  present  separate  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  systems  without  delivery  and  at  a  cost 
of  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  with  delivery. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee  gave  figures 
of  operation  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  total  eost  of  wholesaling,  including 
profits,  is  probably  About  10  per  cent,  and 
of  retailing  33  per  cent  added  in  both  cases 
to  the  first  cost.  Jf  the  plans  adopted  by 
most  successful  agencies  for  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution  respectively  should  be 
followed  in  New  York  City  at  large,  the  : 
committee  estimates  that  the  reorganiza-  j 
tion  of  the  facilities  and  methods  of  doing 
business  would  result  in  a  saving  of  $60;- 1 
000.000  per  annum,  or  12  per  cent  on  the 
present  retail  prices. 

While  seeking  to  minimize  the  inter¬ 
mediary  costs  of  transportation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  a  saving  from  im¬ 
proved  facilities  is  only  a  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  the  real  object  should  be  to 
increase  the  supply  and  especially  the 
nearby  supply  of  food  products.  The  in¬ 
quiry"  brought  out  important  information 
as  to  the  marketing  of  milk,  butter  and 
eggs,  and  the  effects  of  the  cold  storage 
system.  From  the  sociological  point  of 
view  many  points  of  interest  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sections  of  the  report  relating 
to  the  side  issues  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  main  economic  problem, 
since  the  habits  of  the  people,  their  prefer¬ 
ence.  customs  and  idiosyncrasies  have  all 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  influence  of 
the  telephone  and  motor  truck  upon  chang¬ 
ing  the  course  of  domestic  marketing  has 
been  immense,  and  experience  of  store 
owners  and  consumers  as  related  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  testimony  recorded  by  the 
committee  throws  much  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Facts  ai'e  given  about  the  extension 
of  suburbs  and  its  revival  by  use  of  motor 
trucks  giving  a  longer  range  of  haul  to 
market.  That  large  returns  are  still  pos¬ 
sible  is  shown  in  the  instances  quoted,  a 
Woodhaven  farmer  realizing  this  July  in 
the  Gansevoort  Market  a  gross  return  of 
$45  on  a  load  of  radishes,  lettuce  and  small 
cabbage,  the  cost  of  marketing  being  26  2-3 
per  cent;  while  a  Staten  Island  farmer  made 
$50  on  a  one-horse  wagon  of  lettuce  and 


beets,  at  a  marketing  expense  of  17  per 
cent,  and  Buffalo  farmers  bringing  in  pro¬ 
duce  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  net  from 
$100  to  $150  a  load,  after  spending  in  the 
cost  of  handling  10  per  cent  for  all  charges. 


Hills  of  Sweet  Corn  and  Limas. 

I  am  an  old  trucker  but  don’t  know 
yet  which  is  best,  two  stalks  of  corn  or 
"three,  or  two  or  three  Limas  in  a  hill.  I 
lean  toward  two.  What  do  you  think? 

Wellston,  Mo.  J.  b. 

The  number  of  plants  allowed  to  remain 
to  the  hill  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  distance  apart  each  way.  I  always 
plant  pole  Limas  and  the  taller  growing 
sweet  corns  four  feet  apart  each  way  and 
leave  three  plants  to  the  hill.  If  planted 
one  foot  closer  each  way  then  I  would 
leave  but  two  plants  to  the  hill.  k. 


Human  Hair  for  Fertilizer. 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  human  hair 
has  any  fertilizing  value,  if  so,  how  much? 
A  barber  in  town  throws  large  quantities  of 
it  on  the  dump.  Would  it  be  worth  while  to 
get  this  and  put  it  on  the  land  or  around 
fruit  trees?  W.  I.  M. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Such  hair  will  contain  about  nine  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  but  little  if  any  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  nitrogen  is 
not  available  except  when  the  hair  is  de¬ 
cayed  or  “cut”  by  same  acid  or  caustic. 
The  hair  can  be  mixed  with  quicklime  and 
put  in  a  compost  or  mixed  in  the  manure 
pile.  Probably  the  most  practical  way  to 
use  it  is  to  pile  around  the  trees  and  throw 
soil  over  to  keep  it  in  place. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Cabbage  Maggot. 

I  have  always  been  troubled  with  maggot 
in  the  roots  and  stem  of  my  cabbage  plants, 
but  this  year  I  put  one  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  10  gallons  of. water  and  watered 
the  plants  with  that,  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  had  helped  some,  as  I  have  not 
lost  so  many  plants  as  I  used  to.  Could  I 
use  any  tobacco  dust  in  the  water  with  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

Tower,  Minn.  j.  f. 

A  fair  remedy  for  the  cabbage  maggot 
is  to  put  a  handful  of  lime  around  the  base 
of  the  plant.  That  is  as  good  a  treatment 
as  we  know  of.  The  nitrate  dissolved  in 
water  helped  not  so  much  by  destroying 
the  maggots  as  by  forcing  the  plants  along. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  tobacco  will  do  much 
good. 


Maple  Borer. 

Something  is  at  our  maple  trees.  The 
bark  is  off  and  holes  seem  to  be  bored  In 
the  tree.  What  can  I  do?  H.  c.  l. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  with  the  maple  trees  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  maple  borer. 
This  is  a  beetle  that  lays  its  eggs  upon  the 
bark  of  the  trees.  These  hatch  and  the 
larvae  bore  through  the  wood  of  the  trunks 
and  branches.  They  are  one  of  the  worst 
pests  upon  maple  trees  and  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fight.  In  fact,  all  borers  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  control  because  they 
are  inside  of  the  wood  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  insecticide.  It  has  been  sometimes 
recommended  that  carbon  bisulphide 
squirted  into  the  holes  of  the  borers,  after 
which  the  entrance  to  the  openings  is 
plugged  up  with  putty  or  clay,  will  kill  a 
good  many  of  the  borers.  I  am  rather  skep¬ 
tical  concerning  this  treatment,  and  do  uot 
believe  it  would  pay  in  general.  Really  the 
only  method  of  combating  borers  of  this 
kind  in  maple  trees  is  to  cut  out  the  dead 
and  dying  branches  and  burn  them.  The 
worst  infested  trees  themselves  should  be 
cut  down  and  burned  in  May  or  June  in  or¬ 
der  to  stop  the  larvae  from  maturing  and 
the  beetles  from  breeding.  This  is  about 
the  only  way  we  have  of  handling  such 
pests.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


% 

“Much  of  our  worry  is  useless.” 
“Yes;  it  is.  I  once  bought  some  stock 
in  a  rubber  grove  and  worried  two 
Winters  about  frost  before  I  ascertained 
that  the  trees  hadn’t  yet  been  planted.” 
• — Washington  Herald. 


Look  at  the  Base  of  the 
Engine  You  Buy 

Insist  that  the  engine  you  buy  has  a  Box 
Base.  Do  not  be  talked  into  believing  that 
any  base  is  good  enough  or  strong  enough. 
The  base  holds  the  engine  together— makes 
the  difference  between  an  engine  giving 
years  of  inexpensive,  satisfactory  service 
and  one  gone  to  pieces  in  a  season  or  two. 
A  Box  Base  is  the  only  base  constructed 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  engine  in  perfect 
alignment,  without  which  the  best  engine 
otherwise  could  not  do  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  a  base  used  on  the  famous 


Jacobson 
Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 


It  braces  the  engine  in  every  direction.  It  collects 
the  waste  oil,  preventing  dangerous  oil-soaked 
floors.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  otherwise 
ever-present  danger  of  lire.  Box  Base  engines  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Fire  Underwriters ;  save  you 
increased  insurance  premiums. 

Box  Base  construction,  too,  is  typical  of  engine 
superiority.  Open  frame  bases  are  cheap  to  make 
and  go  into  the  cheapness  of  cheap  engines. 

The  Engine  You  Really  Want 

Buy  an  engine  once  and  be  done  with  buying.  Get 
one  big  enough  for  your  present  needs,  yet  with 
enough  reserve  power  to  let  you  grow.  The 
Jacobson  is  also  noted  for  reserved  power  —  fully 
a  third  more  than  its  rating— always  ready  for  an 
extra  heavy  load.  It  runs  with  the  lowest  known 
fuel  cost.  It  has  the  latest  and  best  in  gasoline 
engine  building.  You  can  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
Jacobson  and  be  confident  it  will  be  done.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  run  it  and  it  needs 
no  tinkering.  Is  always  ready  for  work. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  some  facts.  Even  if  you 
do  not  buy  a  Jacobson,  the  help  we  give  you  will 
insure  you  getting  your  money’s  worth  when  you 
do  buy.  This  information  is  all  ready  to  send  you. 
Say  you  want  it  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
Address 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa. 

- - - -  ■ 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect- if  it  will  not  bale  hay  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy.  anil  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  ns  toUaufnr  catalmj  and  prices.  (37) 
Auto-Fedan  Huy  I’rcissCo.,Boi  I  ,  Albion,  Mich. 


I 


0  K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


Get  all  the  Potatoes 

out  of  the  ground 
in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Our  Two- 
Horse  Elevator 
Digger  saves 
time  in  your  har¬ 
vesting,  and  saves  money  on  your  own  crop 
We  invite  comparison  with  any  others. 


Free  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  our  full 
line  of  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers,  etc.,  on 
request.  Write  today. 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicago  Ave.,  Hammond.  Ind. 


LIGHTNING!  DO  YOU  FEU  IT? 


WOULD 
YOU  BE 
SAFE? 

Then  Rod  your  buildings  with  THOMPSON’S  COPPER  CABLE  LIGHTNING  RODS.  Onr  Rods 

are  Endorsed  by  Farmer’s  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  everywhere.  Good  Reliable  Agents  wanted  in 
every  County.  Protection  Guaranteed.  T.  THOMPSON  MEG.  CO.,  Brighton,  Iowa 


Over  1,000  Gallons  of  Water 
Pumped  With  1  Pint  of  Gasoline 

That’s  what  you  can  secure  with  the  Eclipse  Pumper.  This 
reliable  little  pumping-  engine  will  pump  from  200  to  4,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour — depending  on  type  and  size  of  pump 
and  lift — and  do  it  on  1  pint  of  gasoline. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Eclipse  Pumper 


frees  you  from  the  labor  of  pumping  by  hand  and  makes  you 
independent  of  wind  or  weather.  The  Eclipse  Pumper  can  be 
attached  to  any  windmill  pump  without  special  attachments. 

— plus  the  freight  from  factory, 
Beloit, Wis.  —  is  all  this  abso- 
-  lutely  guaranteed  pumping  en¬ 
gine  costs  you;  an  engine  that  makes  possible  a 
modern  waterworks  system  and  all  its  conven¬ 
iences.  Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  No.  MD  598 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Cleveland 


1912. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


VERY  EXPENSIVE  DEER. 

You  can  never  judge  the  size  of  a 
circus  by  the  bill  posters  on  the  fence. 
The  same  refers  to  my  orchard  and  the 
letter-head  on  this  paper.  My  two 
brothers  and  myself,  about  two  years 
ago,  set  out  20  acres  to  apples  and 
peaches,  and  were  getting  along  fine  un¬ 
til  July  6,  when  lightning  came  along 
and  struck  the  barn  and  burnt  up  the 
whole  shooting  match,  house  and  all ; 
we  saved  nothing.  Still  our  courage  is 
good.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
makes  us  downhearted,  and  that  is  the 
deer.  Unlike  our  friend  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  it  is  not  the  talk  about  them  that 
makes  us  tired,  it  is  the  deer  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  placed  five  strands  of 
telephone  wire  above  our  stone  walls  a 
foot  apart  which  makes  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Still  the 
deer  come  in  and  help  themselves.  That 
is  the  only  thing  that  makes  us  discour¬ 
aged.  .  We  cannot  fight  the  State,  and 
there  is  no  redress.  I  would  advise  your 
readers  not  to  start  an  orchard  in  New 
Hampshire  until  the  State  is  willing  to 
protect  you  from  the  deer.  We  are 
now  going  back  to  the  city  to  earn 
some  money  to  see  this  thing  through. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  w.  f. 


A  CANADIAN  FOUR-HORSE  HITCH. 

I  have  noticed  the  four-horse  line 
hitch  as  given  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  by 
Eastern  men.  Here  is  the  way  I  learned 
how  in  Western  Canada,  where  three, 
four  and  five  horses  are  driven  abreast. 
I  think  it  is  simpler  than  those  given, 
and  it  is  effective,  I  know.  Put  line  on 
a  span  in  usual  way.  Just  back  of  cross- 
line  buckles  put  on  short  pieces,  say 
eight  inches  long,  with  buckles  on  main 
line  and  ring  on  end  of  pieces.  Get  two 


PLAN  OF  FOUR-HORSE  HITCH. 

eight-foot  outside  lines  and  fasten  to 
rings  with  snap  and  to  bits 'on  outside 
horses.  Connect  outside  horses  by  short 
bit  lines  to  inside  horses.  See  cut  above. 
Connect  center  horses  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  If  a  three-horse  rig  is  wanted, 
unsnap  two  snaps  and  lead  outside 
iiorse  away.  Take  off  the  other  outside 
horse  and  leave  center  horses  all  ready 
to  hitch  to  a  two-horse  outfit.  In  pic¬ 
ture,  aa,  extra  lines  eight  feet  long; 
bb,  short  pieces,  eight  inches,  buckled  to 
main  line  and  rings  in  end.  E.  j.  R. 

Greenville,  Mich. 


POOR  SUCCESS  WITH  HAIRY  VETCH. 

In  Fall  of  1911  I  arranged  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  sow  one  acre  of 
Hairy  vetch  for  experiment  purposes.  On 
account  of  correspondence  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  seed,  etc.,  seed  was  not  received 
until  about  September  17 ;  soil,  light  red 
sand.  Part  of  it  had  been  planted  to  corn 
in  1910,  most  of  it  not  planted  to  anything 
in  five  or  six  years,  covered  with  rag  weed, 
Summer  grass  and  goldenrod.  Plowed  Sep¬ 
tember  21  and  22  with  one-horse  plow  with 
cutter  and  chain  ;  everything  turned  under 
well.  Harrowed  once,  then  planked  across 
furrows,  seed  sown  September  22  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  both  ways,  soil  rather  wet  on 
account  of  showers  September  21  :  tempera¬ 
ture  about  70.  We  had  only  one  light  frost 
and  that  was  September  12,  weather  warm 
up  to  September  20 ;  heavy  showers  morn¬ 
ing  of  September  26.  A  few  plants  showed 
September  20,  seed  up  fairly  October  5.  On 
October  8  and  9  bad  frosts.  On  April  4. 
1912,  I  looked  field  over  and  found  very 
few  plants  alive.  They  seemed  to  have 
been  frozen  out,  as  I  pulled  some  up  and 
found  them  dead  and  stalk  dried  up.  Now 
and  then  a  plant  was  found  green  and 
growing,  but  there  was  not  enough  to  make 
a  test,  as  they  were  few  and  far  between. 
We  had  quite  a  little  snow,  but  ground 
was  bare  almost  all  Winter.  On  May  4 
I  found  indications  of  nodules  on  roots 
of  the  live  plants.  1  sowed  one  acre  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  above  with  seed  purchased  and 
soil  inoculated  with  soil  from  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  farm  at  New  Brunswick.  This 
was  sown  later  than  the  first  acre  and  did 
not  come  up  at  all  last  Fall  and  very  few 
plants  showed  this  Spring. 

I  credit  my  failure  to  get  a  good  stand 
to  late  seeding  and  not  giving  plants 
enough  start  to  Winter  over,  also  poor  soil, 
but  as  this  plant  is  said  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  sandy  soil  I  expected  it  to  take 
hold  in  good  shape.  I  shall  seed  same 
ground  to  vetch  again  Fall  of  1912  as  1 
am  after  something  to  put  humus  in  soil 
and  make  the  growth  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  Summer  crops.  1  feel 
that  I  would  have  obtained  better  results 
from  rye.  E.  M  T 

So.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,055 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  inchea 
Wheels— 

34  inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed- 
45  Miles 
per  Hour 
Made  with 
2,  4  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.  Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $20  extra. 


The  Center  Control 

^  _ _ ' 

By  R .  E .  Olds ,  Designer 


.  Nearly  every  builder  of  high  grade  cars  is  design¬ 
ing  a  center  control. 

In  another  year,  cars  with  side  levers  which  block 
a  front  door  will  be  so  out-of-date  as  to  hardly  be 
salable. 

Bear  this  in  mind  in  selecting  a  car.  The  side  lever 
car  is  now  a  back  number,  as  every  maker  knows. 

Left  Side  Drive 

In  some  cars  the  side  levers  are  merely  moved  to 
the  center.  That  idea  won’t  do.  Men  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  reaching.  They  want  the  front  of  the  car 
to  be  clear. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  there  is  only  one  lever,  and  that 
is  placed  close  to  the  seat.  All  the  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  this  lever  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  brake  levers,  for  both  the  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left  side  drive,  as 
in  electric  cars.  The  driver  sits  close  to  the  cars 
which  he  passes.  He  is  on  the  up  side  of  the  road. 
In  making  any  turn  which  crosses  a  road  he  is  sitting 
where  he  can  look  back. 

That  is  the  greatest  reason  for  the  center  control— 
to  permit  of  the  left  side  drive.  Every  car  is  coming 
to  it  as  fast  as  models  can  be  changed.  The  side 
levers  an!  :he  right  side_drive  are  going  out  at  once. 

This  Year’s  Sensation 

Reo  the  Fifth,  with  the  center  control,  has  been  this 
year’s  sensation.  Our  spring  output  was  five  times 
oversold. 

In  all  the  25  years  I  have  spent  in  this  industry,  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  popular  car. 

It  is  this  amazing  demand  which  has  driven  makers 
to  the  immediate  adoption  of  center -control. 


But  That  Isn’t  All 

There  are  other  reasons  beside  center  control  for 
this  car’s  immense  popularity. 

It  is  the  final  result  of  my  25  years  spent  in  car 
building.  In  every  detail  it  marks  the  best  I  know. 

The  cars  are  built  under  my  supervision.  And  I 
insist  on  absolute  perfection. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed ,  before  and  after  treating. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing  machine  of  50 
tons’  capacity. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
The  parts  in  each  car  pass  a  thousand  inspections. 

Engines  are  put  through  five  severe  tests — 48  hours 
in  all. 

Finished  cars  are  tested  over  and  over. 

There  are  in  this  car  15  roller  bearings.  Ball  bear¬ 
ings  are  nowhere  used,  save  in  the  clutch  and  fan. 

The  bodies  are  finished  in  17  coats.  The  seats  are 
luxurious.  The  tonneau  is  roomy. 

With  a  lifetime’s  reputation  at  stake  on  this  car 
men  know  I  am  mighty  careful. 

Then  the  Price  of  $1,055 

And  the  underprice  has  been  another  sensation. 
We  fixed  the  initial  price  at  $1,055,  which  is  $200 
below  any  car  in  its  class. 

The  price  of  this  car  must  soon  be  advanced,  be¬ 
cause  of  advancing  materials.  It  is  much  too  low. 
But  the  price  remains  at  $1,055  while  our  present 
materials  last. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns.  Write  for  our  catalog,  showing  all  styles  of 
bodies,  and  we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  it.  Address 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich,' 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 

Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate— gives  all  year 
round  -unning  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  Ifyou  live 
near  a  spriug  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  famil  v — better  for 
your  stock— saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention— can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIA  OATCAHYDR  ATTT.IC  ENGINE  00 
P.O.Box  1008,  Chester.Pa. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  \\  ith  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 

_ ^  _  J  the  market; 

j  Trial  /E  //  guaranteed  for 

10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad- 
dress  Dept.  K A 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree.  Ia. 


Security  Brand 
Timothy 

is  the  highest  grade  of  seed  obtainable  both 
as  to  purity  and  germination. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  put  up  with  the  greatest  care  by  skilled 
men  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
Timothy  seed  only. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

conforms  to  every  seed  law  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries  and  secures 
you  against  weeds  and  a  weak  stand. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  sold  by  all  progressive  dealers.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  seed.  When  buying  your 
next  lot  of  Timothy  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 

Security  Brand  Timothy 


872 


TUTS  RURA-I>  NEW-YORKER 


August  IT, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  FIELD  MEETING. 

The  sixth  Summer  field  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  July  17  at  Hope  Farm,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  The  New  Jersey  society 
for  years  confined  its  meetings  to  mid-Win¬ 
ter  sessions,  but  under  Horace  Robert’s  term 
of  president  the  Summer  meeting  was  tried 
for  an  experiment.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  orchards  of  John  S. 
Collins  in  Burlington  County,  and  proved 
a  great  success.  The  following  years  it 
was  held  at  the  orchards  of  the  John  Repp 
estate  in  Gloucester  County,  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Reid's  in  Monmouth  County,  Horace  Rob¬ 
erts’  in  Burlington  County,  Edwin  Beek- 
man's  in  Monmouth  County.  The  invita¬ 
tion  given  the  society  to  hold  its  sixth 
meeting  in  Bergen  County  was  accepted  at 
the  Winter  meeting  held  in  Freehold,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  December  13-14,  1911.  Wood- 
cliff  Lake  is  a  long  distance  from  Camden.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  live 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  latter 
city,  and  have  very  different  soil  conditions 
from  those  of  Bergen  County.  The  great 
distance  to  travel  and  the  want  of  inter¬ 
ested  fellowship  in  Bergen  County  made  it 
a  problem  to  the  executive  committee 
whether  the  meeting  could  be  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  so  distant  a  point  from  the  horti¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  central  and  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  State.  To  add  to  the 
uncertainty  of  members  being  present  the 
morning  opened  with  threatening  show¬ 
ers,  and  this  no  doubt  kept  many  at  home 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  at  the 
meeting.  However,  distance,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  all  other  obstacles  could  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  desire  of  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  and  see  Hope  Farm  and  visit 
with  and  study  in  his  own  home  sur¬ 
roundings  the  Hope  Farm  man.  Very  few 
of  the  thousands  of  horticulturists  in  all 


this  orchard  there  were  Alexander  trees, 
carrying  a  heavy  load  of  fruit  that  was 
about  fit  to  market;  they  were  as  large  and 
as  fine  colored  as  I  ever  saw  anywhere  of 
this  variety.  This  orchard  was  cultivated 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  cultivate  in 
such  rocky  soil.  Other  orchards  of  peach 
from  one  year  plantings  to  old  trees,  some 
cultivated  and  some  under  mulch  culture 
were  shown  us.  and  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  cultivation  is  the  best. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  showed  us  an  eight- 
year-old  apple  orchard  that  he  had  kept 
cultivated,  and  I  would  call  it  a  good  first- 
class  orchard  for  its  age.  Another  orchard 
seven  years  old  (with  only  a  stone  fence 
dividing  them),  had  never  been  cultivated, 
but  treated  with  mulching.  While  many 
of  the  trees  in  this  orchard  were  as  good 
trees  as  a  seven-year-old  cultivated  tree, 
there  were  more  of  them  that  showed  a 
need  of  something  they  were  not  getting. 
The  trees  in  this  orchard  were  uneven  in 
size,  while  the  cultivated  orchard  was  the 
opposite,  all  the  trees  of  the  same  variety 
being  more  uniform  in  size,  vigor,  etc.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  practiced  the  Striugfellow 
system  of  planting  on  many  of  his  orchards, 
and  he  showed  us  trees  which  he  had  dug 
down  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  or  more 
that  had  sent  down  tap  (?)  roots  to  that 
depth,  and  were  still  in  the  soil  beyond  the 
point  where  the  earth  had  been  removed. 
He  also  showed  us  an  apple  orchard  planted 
late  last  Spring  with  one-year-old  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  had  been  cut  back  to  four 
to  six  inches,  and  the  tops  were  from  18 
to  24  inches  above  ground.  Every  tree 
in  the  several  acres  was  alive  as  far  as 
we  could  see  them,  and  had  made  growths 
from  three  to  18  inches.  This  orchard  had 
been  planted  by  using  a  spade  pressed  down 
full  length  in  the  ground,  and  the  little 
tree  with  its  straight  root  pushed  down 
to  12  to  18  inches  and  then  the  opening 
made  by  the  spade  filled  in  by  stamping  it 
hard  with  the  foot,  thus  leaving  the  tree 
in  a  position  as  if  the  ground  had  never 
been  disturbed.  They  now  prefer  the  spade 
to  the  crowbar  for  a  planting  tool,  as  the 
crowbar  makes  a  round  hole  hard  to  fill 
in  and  become  massed  with  the  other  soil 
again.  When  a  drought  comes  the  filling 
remains  separate  and  when  rain  and  wind 
or  freezing  and  thawing  the  tree  is  swayed 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  A  CROWBAR-HOLE  TREE.  Fig.  373. 


the  States  of  our  Union  but  what  have 
seen,  and  heard  and  loved  this  man,  and 
other  thousands  knew  him  through  reading 
“Hope  Farm  Notes”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  All 
had  a  desire  to  see  him  on  his  native  heath, 
and  study  him  and  his  home  life,  in  his 
home  surroundings  to  see  all  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  “redheads”  and  “towheads,”  to  see 
and  study  his  horticultural  work  that  he 
has  talked  and  written  so  much  about. 

There  gathered  on  the  lawns  and  spread 
over  the  farm  several  hundred  people,  com¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  our  own  State  and 
some  from  other  States.  Many  came  in 
automobiles  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State ;  among  such  I  noted  our  President, 
Joseph  Barton,  Secretary  Howard  G.  Tay¬ 
lor,  lion.  tY m.  H.  Reid  of  the  executive 
committee  and  Lester  C.  Lovett,  chairman 
of  the  flower  committee.  Some  of  these 
had  traveled  150  miles  in  their  autos  and 
reached  Hope  Farm  by  10  a.  m.  At  10 
a.  m.  the  Hope  Farm  man  announced  tha)t 
he  would  lead  the  way  and  we  were  to 
follow  over  the  hills  and  rocks  of  Hope 
Farm,  and  as  a  demonstration  in  pruning 
was  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  meeting 
he  would  show  his  method  of  pruning,  and 
give  others  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
methods  or  ideas. 

His  plan,  as  I  understand  it.  is.  with 
the  peach,  to  cut  it  back  to  a  straight  stem 
about  18  to  24  inches  high  and  then  after 
forming  a  top  the  first  year  to  do  no  more 
pruning  except  cutting  interfering  branches 
until  the  tree  begins  to  show  exhaustion, 
and  then  dishorn  it,  thus  causing  it  to 
form  an  entirely  new  and  vigorous  head, 
and  by  keeping  the  root  system  healthy, 
free  from  borers,  etc.,  you  can  keep  a  peach 
tree  a  long  time  in  youthful  vigor.  This  is 
an  old  idea,  and  in  many  cases  has  been  a 
success,  but  more  often  is  a  failure.  \Ye 
saw  an  orchard  that  never  had  a  limb  cut 
out  of  it  after  the  top  was  formed  the 
first  year,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  a 
good  lot  of  trees,  but  I  would  have  pinched 
back  the  leaders  when  two  years  old,  and 
not  had  them  so  high  up  in  the  air  to  break 
down  when  loaded  with  fruit,  and  to  have 
to  use  long  ladders  to  pick  the  fruit..  Then 
again  they  had  spread  out  too  far  and  are 
hard  to  get  at  to  spray.  Some  trees  were 
as  well  proportioned  as  any  tree  might  be 
that  had  been  carefully  pruned  into  shape, 
while  next  to  it  of  the  same  variety  were 
trees  out  of  shape  for  either  carrying  a  load 
of  fruit  or  convenience  for  spraying;  this 
>was  true  of  some  Belle  of  Georgia.  In 


back  and  forth  by  the  wind,  and  water 
freezes,  forming  ice  in  the  crevices,  all  of 
which  is  injurious  to  the  tree.  The  spade 
obviates  all  of  this,  while  answering  all 
the  other  purposes  of  the  crowbar. 

After  inspecting  the  50  acres  of  orchards 
our  guide  showed  us  a  Marshall  strawberry 
patch  that  he  was  cleaning  up  preparatory 
to  growing  potted  plants  for  his  customers. 
He  informed  us  that  he  had  a  good  demand 
for  these  plants,  the  Marshall  being  an  ideal 
berry  if  size,  color  and  quality  is  the  consid¬ 
eration,  but  it  will  not  succeed  with  the 
average  grower,  and  under  general  culture; 
with  Hope  Farm  however  it  is  the  one 
only  berry.  Many  persons  gave  practical 
demonstrations  of  their  ideas  or  methods 
of  pruning  trees,  and  most  of  them  had  a 
very  different  system — and  the  best  of  it 
all  was  that  every  man  was  sure  he  knew 
it  all. 

After  lunch  (which  was  served  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  price),  Prof.  Blake  showed  samples 
of  the  Wheeler  and  Red  Bird  peach,  which 
were  grown  in  the  State  experimental  or¬ 
chard  and  were  of  the  finest  appearance 
of  any  early  peaches  I  ever  saw ;  also 
samples  of  the  J.  II.  Hale  peach  grown  in 
Georgia.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  yel¬ 
lows  of  its  season,  and  if  it  succeeds  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  a  profitable  peach,  as 
I  understand  it  ripens  a  week  after  El- 
berta.  Prof.  Blake  also  gave  a  talk  and 
practical  demonstration  of  the  pruning  of  a 
tree  when  planting.  Prof.  Blake  cut  short 
his  very  instructive'  talk  to  give  us  time 
to  visit  the  Tice  farm,  which  was  part 
of  the  day’s  programme,  and  some  distance 
from  Hope  Farm.  The  crowd  again  loaded 
into  stages  or  automobiles  and  started  for 
the  Tice  farms,  where  nearly  two  hours 
were  spent  in  looking  over  the  orchards 
and  berry  patches  of  this  well-kept  farm. 

Dir.  Tice  grows  the  Kieffcr  mostly  for 
pears,  but  they  are  not  doing  well  for  him 
this  year.  Just  why  his  farm  is  called  the 
“Pear  Farm”  was  not  made  clear — there 
may  be  more  pears  than  any  one  other  kind 
of  fruit  tree.  The  apple  farm,  the  currant 
farm,  the  truck  farm,  the'  blackberry  farm, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.  Mr. 
Tice  had  acres  of  currants,  blackberries  and 
apples,  tomatoes  and  other  truck  in  abund¬ 
ance.  All  of  his  land  and  crops  showed  the 
master  myul  in  the  care  given  to  his  crops. 
I  understood  that  on  the  average  Mr.  Tice 
had  15  feet  of  soil  over  the  layer  of  rock 
beneath  him,  while  Hope  Farm  had  a  harder 


proposition  in  the  fact  that  in  many  places 
the  soil  was  but  a  few  inches  over  the 
rock  beneath,  and  at  the  best  not  more  than 
three  to  four  feet,  and  to  my  eye  most  of 
the  soil  covering  the  rocks  on  Hope  Farm 
and  that  vicinity  consisted  of  smaller  rocks 
or  stones  which  the  inhabitants  called  soil. 

Everyone  who  has  wondered  about  “the 
Bud,”  “the  Scion”  and  the  “Graft,”  about 
the  redheads  and  Uncle  John,  came  away 
from  Hope  Farm  feeling  a  little  better  for 
seeing  and  knowing  that  what  they  had 
believed  was  only  a  pen  picture  was  indeed 
a  reality,  and  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  was 
trying  hard  to  solve  the  ever  present  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  average  city  employee  and  small 
business  man  how  to  get  back  to  the  land 
and  get  a  living  out  of  it  when  his  health, 
position  or  youth  gives  out.  His  experi¬ 
ment  on  Hope  Farm  is  to  prove  that  a 
man  can  invest  in  cheap  rough  land,  plant 
trees  and  save  that  greatest  of  cost,  labor 
and  fertilizers,  by  nature’s  method  of  doing 
these  essential  things,  that  is,  heavy  mulch¬ 
ing.  The  Hope  Farm  man  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  it  can  be  done,  and  has  gone  at  it 
in  a  practical  way,  undertaking  to  make 
this  farm  pay  as  an  investment  in  his 
orchards,  and  expects  that  the  future  will 
give  him  paying  dividends.  The  methoc'ts 
of  culture  and  pruning  have  already  been 
described.  One  thing  of  more  importance 
is  the  marketing  of  his  fruit,  and  that  is 
to  know  where  your  market  is  before  you 
plant  your  orchard.  Your  customer  should 
be  the  consumer,  thus  saving  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit,  aud  once  you  get  a  customer 
never  let  go  of  him.  or  still  better  never 
let  him  go  of  you.  The  way  to  bring  this 
about  is  to  grow  the  stuff  that  your  q\is- 
tomer  demands,  and  pack  it  so  attractively 
and  honestly  that  your  customers  will  take 
no  other  goods  but  yours.  Hope  Farm  has 
a  market  of  this  kind  for  all  they  grow 
of  fruit  or  plants.  Mr.  Tice,  I  understand, 
markets  his  stuff  in  Paterson. 

Altogether  this  was  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  pleasant  Summer  meetings  we  have 
held.  To  those  who  live  and  farm  in  the 
middle  and  southern  section  of  the  State 
the  rocks,  hills,  stumps  and  stones  of  Hotie 
Farm  seemed  like  a  hopeless  task.  To 
those  who  have  visited  the  splendid  orchards 
of  the  Repps  in  Gloucester  County,  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Roberts  in  Burlington  County,  and 
the  peach  orchards  of  the  Barton  Brothers, 
the  finest  apples  grown  in  the  country  by 
John  II.  Barclay  of  Middlesex  County,  the 
magnificent  trees  grown  by  Wm.  H.  Reid 
and  Edwin  Beckman  of  Monmouth  County 
and  the  apple  orchards  of  Mr.  Stemyer  in 
Gloucester  County  filled  with  peaches  that 
have  paid  over  and  over  again  for  the 
expense,  and  left  him  a  splendid  paying 
apple  orchard  when  the  peaches  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  problem  that  Hope  Farm  is  so 
bravely  and  manfully  trying  to  solve  for 
the  unfortunate  city  man  seems  to  be  far 
off.  All  of  these  successful  and  profitable 
orchards  are  managed,  cultivated  and  cared 
for,  by  the  clear  brain  and  strong  arm  of 
the  brightest  and  most  intelligent  men  in 
the  horticultural  industries,  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  take  their  hands  off  the 
steering  gear  for  one  minute.  The  thanks 
of  the  New  Jersey  Society  and  all  the  hor¬ 
ticulturists  of  the  State  are  cheerfully  given 
to  the  Hope  Farm  man.  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  for  the  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting 
at  his  place  and  for  the  knowledge  we  all 
received  from  Hope  Farm  methods  of  mulch 
and  cultivation  of  the  orchards. 

k.  s.  BLACK. 

Comment. — One  of  the  trees  to  which  Dir. 
Black  refers  is  shown  at  Fig.  372.  The 
soil  was  dug  away  so  as  to  show  where 
the  roots  were  going.  Ten  years  ago  a 
little  June-bud  cut  back  to  a  stub  was 
put  in  a  crowbar  hole  and  packed  firmly. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  know  of  the  large 
stone  just  below  the  point  of  the  crowbar. 
As  will  be  seen,  what  we  call  the  “tap” 
root  struck  this  stone,  and  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  at  the  surface  turned  past  the 
obstruction  and  went  on  down.  DVe  have 
followed  such  roots  down  10  feet  or  more 
to  the  water  level — not  unlike  the  roots  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  DVe  have  never  seen  just 
such  a  root  system,  except  with  seedlings 
or  cuttings,  and  the  object  of  this  close 
root-pruning  is  to  make  the  tree  as  close 
to  a  cutting  as  possible.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  an  essential  part  of  planting  trees  in 
sod.  H-  c- 
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Ruralisms 


FLORAL  NOTES  FROM  THE  CENTRAL 
WEST. 

The  planting  of  the  hardy  perennials 
— which  made  the  gardens  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  so  justly  famous — is  growing  in 
extent  each  succeeding  year.  This  is 
attested  not  only  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  seedsmen  and  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  class  of  plants,  but  by  their 
evidence  in  the  suburban  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  as  noted  in  a  ride  out  of  town. 
It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  great  class  of  plants 
were  recognized  by  the  flower-loving 
public.  The  golden  Coreopsis,  the  snow- 
white  Shasta  daisy,  the  everblooming 
Gaillardia,  the  stately  Digitalis,  the 
lupines,  Phloxes,  Oriental  poppies, 
Yuccas,  etc.,  in  their  rampant  profusion, 
impart  a  charm  of  simplicity  and  con¬ 
tentment  to  the  home  surroundings  that 
cannot  be  attained  by  other  means.  The 
hardy  perennial  seed  is  comparatively 
inexpensive.  August  is  the  ideal  time 
for  sowing.  The  best  method  is  to  sow 
in  flats,  and  in  early  October  transplant 
to  the  permanent  garden.  With  a  light 
covering  of  straw  or  leaves  during  Win¬ 
ter,  success  with  this  class  of  plants  is 
practically  certain. 

The  carnation  season  now  being  over, 
the  local  florists  have  little  in  stock  save 
the  flowers  cut  from  the  Summer 
blooming  annuals  which  are  grown 
upon  the  greenhouse  benches  and  in  the 
field.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  from  the  standpoint  of  profit,  is 
the  Aster.  The  early  Asters  have  been 
in  the  market  since  latter  June  and  will 
continue  till  early  Autumn.  Queen  of 
the  Market  and  Comet  in  the  various 
colors  are  the  favorites  for  early 
blooming.  The  late  varieties,  as  a  rule, 
produce  choice  flowers,  the  stems  being 
longer  and  the  blooms  larger.  The  early 
Cosmos  is  now  yielding  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers.  These  with  their  light, 
airy  foliage  are  always  popular.  Lady 
Lennox  is  the  great  late  variety.  It 
blooms  very  late,  however,  being  neces¬ 
sary  at  times  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost  to  save  the  flowers.  Snapdragons, 
commonly  called  "snaps,”  command  a 
ready  market.  Their  keeping  qualities 
combined  with  their  great  variety  of 
colors,  recommend  them  to  all  classes 
of  buyers.  Candytuft  and  mignonette, 
with  their  sweetly  scented  flowers,  help 
out  very  nicely  in  the  dull  season. 

At  the  recent  rose  show  held  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  London,  a 
medal  was  awarded  for  the  old  favorite, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  which  is  without 
doubt  the  best  white  bedding  rose  of¬ 
fered  in  the  catalogues  to-day.  It  is 
the  rose  for  the  many.  It  is  easily  pro¬ 
duced  and  hence  cheap.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  remarkably  free  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  that  practically  ruin 
some  of  the  choice  hybrid  teas.  The 
low,  broad  bush  bears  a  wealth  of 
blooms  that  are  of  excellent  quality  for 
cutting.  There  is  but  one  objection  and 
that  is  it  is  but  semi-hardy  north  of 
the  Ohio  River.  If  given  protection, 
however,  the  plants  will  pull  through 
the  severest  Winters.  Pink  Maman 
Cochet  has  every  characteristic  of  this 
rose,  differing  only  in  color. 

Of  the  perishable  vines  that  are 
planted  each  Spring  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  shade  for  windows,  verandas, 
etc.,  none  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  Coboea  scandens.  It  is  of 
rapid  growth,  and  the  leaves  forming 
closely,  exclude  the  light  very  effectu¬ 
ally.  The  foliage  is  more  attractive  than 
that  of  the  moon  vines  or  the  wild  cu¬ 
cumber. 

Until  recently  all  the  prepared  foliage 
for  wreaths  and  decorative  purposes 
was  imported  from  Europe.  Located  in 
Hammond,  Ind.,  is  an  up-to-date  plant 
where  large  quantities  of  prepared  oak 
sprays,  beech  sprays,  Ruscus,  Magnolia 
and  Cycas  leaves  are  manufactured  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
goods  of  this  kind.  All  but  the  oak 
leaves  are  shipped  in  and  are  put 
through  the  process,  which  is  one  of 
cooking  and  dyeing.  A  great  variety  of 
color  is  used ;  Magnolia  leaves  are 
dyed  in  green  and  brown,  oak  sprays 
in  red  and  brown,  and  the  Ruscus  in 
all  colors.  This  firm  expects  to  turn 
out  over  300,000  pounds  of  the  product 
this  season.  Twenty-five  men  are  daily 
engaged  in  cutting  oak  sprays  from ' 
neighboring  woods.  J.  M.  L. 

Ohio. 


'THE  RURAb 
Grape  Root-Louse. 

If.  E.,  Mogador,  O. — Enclosed  find  a  few 
grape  leaves ;  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is 
on  them,  and  what  to  do  for  them?  I 
have  over  25  varieties  and  it  is  on  only  one 
vine,  Delaware. 

Ans. — The  grape  leaf  sent  me  is  in¬ 
jured  by  the  phylloxera  or  root-louse, 
an  insect  that  does  its  greatest  injury  to 
the  roots  of  the  vine  by  forming 
nodosities  on  them.  These  in  rotting 
favor  the  rotting  of  the  roots,  so  that 
eventually  in  cases  of  bad  infestation 
the  vine  dies.  The  vineyards  of  France 
have  been  nearly  put  out  of  existence 
by  this  pest.  Some  species  of  grapes 
are  more  resistant  to  this  insect  than 
others.  The  Vinifera  or  wine  . grape  of 
Europe  is  most  susceptible.  The  La- 
brusca,  to  which  the  Concord  belongs, 
is  also  very  low  in  resistance.  The 
Delaware,  the  variety  in  question,  pos¬ 
sessing  Vinifera  blood,  is  commonly  in¬ 
fested.  The  vineyards  of  France  have 
been  reconstituted  by  grafting  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  upon  resistant  stocks, 
as  the  species  Rotundifolia,  Vulpina, 
Riparia,  Rupestris,  St.  George  and 
others.  This  is  the  only  practical  treat¬ 
ment.  Flooding  the  vineyards  if  pos¬ 
sible  will  partially  control. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Barren  Blackberries. 

J.  A.  R.,  Elver  son,  Pa. — I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  my  blackber¬ 
ries.  They  are  now  about  four  years  old, 
and  have  never  borne  any  berries.  The 
plants  are  strong  and  healthy  looking,  and 
have  been  covered  with  blossoms  for  the 
last  three  years,  but  berries  do  not  get 
larger  than  a  small  pea  and  then  seem  to 
dry  up.  They  were  planted  in  good  rich 
ground  and  have  had  two  good  applications 
of  manure  since. 

Ans. — This  must  be  a  case  of  some 
variety  of  blackberry  that  is  not  perfect 
in  its  flowers,  and  needs  the  pollen  of 
some  other  variety  close  to  it,  so  the 
bees  can  carry  it  to  the  imperfect  bloom. 
There  are  such  varieties,  but,  fortun¬ 
ately,  they  are  rarely  seen.  It  might  be 
that  by  planting  almost  any  other  va¬ 
riety  near  these  bushes  they  would  bear 
perfect  berries,  and  this  is  what  I  would 
suggest  trying.  It  is  a  common  fault 
with  some  of  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  kinds  of  our  cultivated  strawber¬ 
ries  and  a  few  raspberries.  This  same 
fact  is  true  of  many  of  our  orchard 
fruits  as  well,  and  the  need  of  mixing 
varieties  in  planting  is  coming  to  be 
known  and  the  practice  followed  intelli¬ 
gently  by  our  most  advanced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  The  bees  do  the  most  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  pollen  from  one  variety  of 
tree  or  plant  to  another.  All  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  should  keep  bees  if  some  one  else 
does  not  have  them  near. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Landscape  Gardening  as  a  Profession. 

F.  M.,  ■ Groveland ,  Mass. — What  can  you 
tell  me  of  landscape  gardening  as  an  oc¬ 
cupation  ?  What  books  could  I  buy  that 
would  help  me?  I  can  do  a  pretty  good 
job  now  at  turning  a  hopeless  piece  of  land 
into  something  worth  while.  As  farming 
has  been  a  rather  precarious  undertaking 
the  past  few  years,  thought  1  might  do  bet¬ 
ter  at  something  else. 

Ans. — Landscape  gardening  is  a  large 
and  increasing  profession ;  over  200 
firms  or  persons  so  engaged  are  listed 
in  a  horticultural  trade  directory.  Its 
requisites  are  artistic  taste,  practical 
knowledge  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  plants;  surveying,  draining,  road 
building,  grading,  etc.,  concrete  work, 
some  knowledge  of  architecture,  and 
ability  to  draw  plans  for  working,  and 
also  illustrative  of  the  finished  planting 
scheme.  In  many  cases  a  private  gar¬ 
dener,  who  becomes  a  florist  or  nursery¬ 
man,  works  gradually  into  this  line. 
Practical  knowledge  could  be  gained  by 
working  on  a  large  estate,  or  a  nur¬ 
sery  largely  devoted  to  ornamental 
plants ;  many  nursery  firms  do  a  great 
deal  of  such  work.  No  man  can  ever 
know  too  much  in  this  business.  The 
following  books  would  be  helpful : 
Roads,  Paths  and  Bridges,  by  L.  W. 
Page,  price  84  cents ;  How  to  Plan  the 
Home  Grounds,  Parsons,  $1 ;  Landscape 
Gardening,  Maynard,  $1.50;  Lawn  Mak¬ 
ing,  Barron,  $1.10;  Water  Gardening, 
Bissett,  $2.50;  Hedges,  Windbreaks  and 
Shelters,  Powell,  50  cents.  The  vari¬ 
ous  periodicals  devoted  to  this  subject 
should  also  be  studied. 

Winter  Nelis  Pear. 

W.  R.,  Pomona,  Oa. — Would  you  give  us 
some  information  in  regard  to  tlje  Winter 
Nelis  pear,  time  of  blooming  and  ripening 
as  compared  with  the  Kieffer?  Is  it  an 
early  and  heavy  bearer?  It  is  said  to  be 
very  resistant  to  blight.  Is  this  true? 
Would  it  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the  South  ? 
What  is  meant  by  double-working? 

Ans. — The  Nelis  pear  is  one  of  the 
,  old  standards,  and  has  been  tested  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  and 
,has  a  good  reputation,  generally.  It  has 
jits  faults,  however,  as  will  be  seen.  The 
j  trees  bloom  along  with  the  main  list 
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of  pears,  and  this  is  later  than  the 
blooming  period  of  the  Kieffer,  which  is 
among  the  very  earliest,  but  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  a  few  days,  when  there 
would  be  opportunity  for  cross-pollina¬ 
tion,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  extent.  As 
to  being  blight  proof,  it  is  as  nearly  so 
as  Seckel  and  any  other  variety  of  high 
quality,  but  not  equal  in  this  respect  to 
Kieffer  and  some  others  of  the  Asiatic 
class.  The  Nelis  is  a  good  bearer,  but 
not  equal  to  some  varieties.  How  it 
behaves  in  Georgia  I  do  not  know  from 
personal  observation,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  succeed  wherever  the 
Bartlett,  Seckel  and  other  of  our  best 
pears  flourish,  but  not  always  where  the 
Kieffer  and  others  of  that  type  are  suc¬ 
cessful. 

As  to  “double  working,”  by  which  is 
meant  top-grafting  or  budding  on  trees 
that  have  been  already  budded  on  seed¬ 
ling  stocks  in  the  nursery,  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  final  success  of  the  Nelis  on 
Kieffer  stocks  because  the  Bartlett  and 
some  other  varieties  that  I  know  have 
not  done  well  where  so  treated.  But 
the  Nelis  might  be  different  and  grow 
and  endure  all  right  through  the  bear¬ 
ing  stage,  which  is  the  trying  time  for 
any  tree.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Mealy  Bug  on  Ornamental  Plants. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  the  moth  or  in¬ 
sects  that  kill  our  flowers?  This  insect 
looks  white  like  cotton  and  builds  little 
nests  among  the  leaves.  It  mostly  attacks 
the  primroses,  Coleus,  ferns  and  Begonias. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  a.  k. 

The  trouble  is  mealy  bug,  which  is  prone 
to  attack  Coleus.  Primulas,  geraniums  and 
other  soft-wooded  plants ;  it  is  less  likely 
to  trouble  ferns  and  Begonias.  The  best 
remedy  is  whale-oil  soap ;  dissolve  soap  in 
hot  water,  then  dilute  with  cold,  making 
the  proportion  about  one  pound  of  soap  to 
live  to  seven  gallons  of  water.  Use  as  a 
spray  or  wash  ;  this  is  a  good  remedy  for 
plant  lice  and  a  number  of  other  pests  at¬ 
tacking  greenhouse  plants.  In  the  case  of 
tender  plants  use  a  soft  brush  and  weak 
soapsuds,  and  brush  the  insects  off.  In  a 
greenhouse  a  great  many  of  these  insects 
may  be  knocked  off  with"  a  hard  stream  of 
water  from  the  hose.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
get  rid  of  a  serious  infestation  of  mealy 
bug  on  soft-wooded  plants  in  a  greenhouse, 
as  the  cottony  overcoat  protects  the  marau¬ 
der  against  sprays.  A  florist  usually  reme¬ 
dies  mealy  bug  on  Coleus  by  depositing  the 
plants  on  the  dump. 


Big  Cherry  Orchards. — Door  County, 
Wisconsin,  has  the  largest  cherry  orchard 
in  the  world.  When  this  orchard  reaches 
maturity  in  three  years,  it  will  require 
2,000  pickers,  mostly  women  and  children 
above  13  years  of  age,  who  will  be  taken 
from  Milwaukee  to  Sturgeon  Bay  by  boat, 
where  they  will  be  encamped  at  the  orchard 
for  live  weeks.  The  orchard  contains  67,- 
000  trees,  and  if  they  maintain  the  bearing 
record  of  other  matured  orchards  there — 
five  and  one-fourth  cases  per  tree — this 
orchard  will  produce  annually  335,000 
crates  of  16  quarts  each.  A  carload  con¬ 
sists  of  500  crates,  so  that  it  would  require 
600  cars  to  transport  the  fruit  from  this 
orchard. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOW  MANY  OF  US 

Fail  lo  Select  Food  Nature  Demands  to  Ward 
Off  Ailments  ? 

A  Ky.  lady,  speaking  about  food,  says  : 
“I  was  accustomed  to  eating  all  kinds  of 
ordinary  food  until,  for  some  reason,  in¬ 
digestion  and  nervous  prostration  set  in. 

“After  1  had  run  down  seriously  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of 
some  change  in  my  diet,  and  I  discon¬ 
tinued  my  ordinary  -breakfast  and  be¬ 
gan  using  Grape-Nuts  with  a  good 
quantity  of  rich  cream. 

“In  a  few  days  my  condition  changed 
in  a  remarkable  way,  and  I  began  to 
have  a  strength  that  I  had  never  been 
possessed  of  before,  a  vigor  of  body  and 
a  poise  of  mind  that  amazed  me.  It  was 
entirely  new  in  my  experience. 

“My  former  attacks  of  indigestion 
had  been  accompanied  by  heat  flashes, 
and  many  times  my  condition  was  dis¬ 
tressing,  with  blind  spells  of  dizziness, 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  chest. 

“Since  using  Grape-Nuts  alone  for 
breakfast  I  have  been  free  fr-om  these 
troubles,  except  at  times  when  I  have 
indulged  in  rich,  greasy  foods  in  quan¬ 
tity,  then  I  would  be  warned  by  a  pain 
under  the  left  shoulder  blade,  and  un¬ 
less  I  heeded  the  warning  the  old 
trouble  would  come  back,  but  when  I 
finally  got  to  know  where  these  troubles 
originated  I  returned  to  my  Grape-Nuts 
and  cream  and  the  pain  and  disturbance 
left  very  quickly. 

“I  am  now  in  prime  health  as  a  result 
of  my  use  of  Grape-Nuts.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  explained 
in  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest.  | 


START  NOW  TO  BUILD  A 
BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


AS  profitable  an  investment  as  you 
■  can  make,  and  the  basis  of  a  safe 
and  steady  business  of  your  own  is  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

Hundreds  of  men  are  digging  100  to 
150  rods  of  ditch  and  clearing  $15  to 
$18  a  day,  9  or  10  months  a  year. 
Farmers  want  machine  made  ditches 
because, they  are  better  and  true  to 
grade,  and  the  work  is  over  and  out 
of  the  way  in  far  less  time  than  hand 
digging. 

A  Demonstrated  Success  for  Years 

Buckeye  Traction  Ditchers  have  been 
in  use  for  years,  all  over  this  country 
and  Canada.  Many  men  own  two  or 
three  machines  and  are  always  busy. 
You  can  do  as  well  as  they  have. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  3  and  let  us 
tell  you  the  facts  about  what  other 
men  have  done. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  yon  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  botli  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not — dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  80  days 
free  atom-  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that's  why  we  guar¬ 
anteed  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory-save  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOS  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


For  real  endurance 


You  who  really  want 
your  roof  waterproof 
to  stay  waterproof — 
get 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is 
“Nature’s  everlasting-  water- 
proofer”,  and  we  use  it  to 
make  Genasco. 


Mineral  or  smooth  sur¬ 
face.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco.  Write  us  for  the 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
does  away  with  cement  in 
laps,  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paviag  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  mate  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
bet  ween  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
resoonsiblo  for  (lie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Not  ice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  ttie  advertiser.  


The  New  York  Farmers’  Institutes  have  already 
begun.  Meetings  were  held  August  5-8  at  the  State 
institutions  at  Binghamton,  Utica  and  Industry.  Ed¬ 
ward  Van  Alstyne  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Farmers’  Institutes.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  institute  conductor  in  the  country, 
and  we  expect  the  New  York  meetings  to  be  stronger 
and  more  useful  than  ever  this  year. 

* 

Many  of  the  efforts  to  shut  off  the  patent  medicine 
fakers  have  failed  owing  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
This  court  decided  that  “false  and  fraudulent”  claims 
about  cures  do  not  violate  the  pure  food  laws.  That 
law  simply  tries  to  settle  what  is  to  be  considered 
“pure”  in  drugs  and  food.  People  have  made  the 
most  extravagant,  claims  about  curing  cancer,  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  other  diseases,  but  the  court  decided  that 
so  long  as  they  named  certain  drugs  in  their  medicine 
they  could  not  be  punished  for  using  guff  and  false¬ 
hoods.  Now  Congress  will  pass  an  amendment  to  the 
pure  food  law  which  specifically  prohibits  such  use  of 
wild  and  fraudulent  claims.  That  will  settle  it — a 
good  thing,  too. 

* 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  something,  but  it's 
more  than  a  one-man  job,  however.  I  wish  you  success. 

m.  p. 

This  man  refers  to  the  efforts  we  make  to  have  the 
public  see  the  necessity  of  farm  loans  and  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Of  course  it  is 
“more  than  a  one-man  job,”  and  that  is  just  the  rea¬ 
son  why  one  man  should  not  shirk  it  and  run  away 
from  it.  The  one  man  cannot  move  the  world,  but 
he  can  stand  like  a  rock  for  the  principle  which  is 
involved.  Let  him  stand  until  it  is  shown  that  neither 
frost  nor  fire  can  remove  him,  then  men  will  come, 
one,  a  dozen — and  by  hundreds,  until  there  is  an  army 
gathered  which  will  trample  over  the  walls.  That  is 
the  sort  of  one-man  job  The  R,  N.-Y.  is  looking  for. 

* 

The  new  Progressive  party  is  now  in  the  field 
with  candidates  and  platform.  There  are  still  90 
days  before  the  election — time  enough  for  clear  and 
sober  discussion.  How  can  a  man  vote  so  as  to 
serve  his  country  best?  That  is  the  question  to  be 
considered,  and  it  is  not  a  one-sided  proposition, 
either.  We  want  to  take  up  the  different  platforms 
and  discuss  those  features  which  particularly  affect 
farmers  and  country  people.  As  for  the  candidates, 
there  is  one  thing  which  you  must  remember.  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  both  clean  and  able  men. 
Both  of  them  owe  their  nomination  to  the  political 
influences  which  we  must  recognize  as  our  chief 
reason  for  criticising  the  old  parties.  Both  of  these 
personally  upright  men  will  be  under  obligations  to 
the  politicians  or  “invisible”  government  which  se¬ 
lected  them,  and  we  cannot  help  voting  for  these 
politicians.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  under  no  such  obliga¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  new  party  at  present,  and  we  may 
know  just  what  we  are  doing  if  we  vote  for  him.  If 
we  do  not  like  his  methods  there  is  little  hope  that 
his  party  will  “hold  him  down.”  If  we  do  like  what 
he  stands  for  we  may  know  that  he  will  try  to  put 
it  through. 

=k 

One  of  our  best  work  horses  kicked  itself  lame  the  9th  of 
June,  and  some  of  our  land  lias  grown  up  to  weeds,  and 
it  lias  given  us  the  farm  tractor  fever,  but  the  price  is  so 
high  on  the  shelf  that  we  shall  have  to  get  over  that  fever 
for  the  present,  I  guess.  J.  t.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

That  expresses  part  of  the  feelings  of  many  farm¬ 
ers.  But  they  will  not  get  over  the  fever — for  the 
price  of  good  horses  goes  higher  all  the  time.  The 
demand  for  farm  tractors  is  growing  just  as  the  call 
for  automobiles  developed.  We  can  easily  remember 
when  at  a  gathering  of  farmers  a  car  was  an  aston¬ 
ishing  sight,  with  a  large  majority  of  doubters  and 
critics.  Now  it  is  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 


good  farm  equipment.  Wherever  we  go  we  find  farm¬ 
ers  talking  about  cars  and  discussing  the  various 
makes  as  they  do  breeds  of  stock.  The  car  is  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity,  for  country  people  now  realize 
how  much  it  adds  to  life  to  be  able  to  eat  up  space 
and  dissolve  the  miles,  which  separate  friends,  in 
gasoline.  The  country  is  now  to  offer  the  best  market 
for  good  cars.  The  demand  for  farm  tractors  will 
grow  in  the  same  way.  At  first  designed  for  large 
level  fields,  we  shall  soon  see  them  able  to  climb  hills 
and  dodge  around  rocks.  We  can  repair  a  broken 
tractor  part  quicker  than  we  can  a  lame  leg  or  a  sore 
lung  in  a  horse. 

* 

Several  experiences  with  Hairy  vetch  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  reported.  The  vetch  was  seeded  with  rye 
as  a  cover  crop  last  Fall.  It  made  a  good  Fall  growth, 
but  mostly  died  out  this  Spring.  But  while  the  vetch 
died  the  rye  made  a  tremendous  growth — more  than 
head  high  and  with  heavy  grain.  One  reason  was 
that  the  vetch  seed  did  not  go  in  early  enough.  Again, 
this  plant  often  fails  the  first  year  of  trial,  but  grows 
better  the  more  it  is  planted.  The  excellence  of  the 
rye  was  partly  due  to  the  thin  seeding  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  vetch  died  the  nitrogen  which  it  had 
obtained  became  available.  The  rye  turned  and  fat¬ 
tened  upon  its  dead  companion.  Our  advice  in  such 
cases  is  to  seed  rye  and  vetch  on  the  same  ground 
once  more. 

* 

In  France  a  battle  has  been  made  against  the 
hideous  signboards  and  pictures  which  disfigure  the 
landscape.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  ever 
bought  a  corset  or  a  pill  or  a  shoe  from  seeing  the 
wonderful  artistic  work  which  stares  one  in  the  face 
wherever  he  turns  his  head  when  traveling.  Yet  the 
manufacturers  seem  to  think  it  pays,  and  cheerfully 
charge  the  cost  to  purchasers  of  their  goods.  In 
France  the  fight  against  these  warts  on  the  face  of 
nature  has  culminated  in  a  high  tax.  Such  tax  is  laid 
on  all  signboards  that  can  be  seen  from  any  public 
road  or  path  or  railway — except  when  on  the  walls 
of  houses  or  inclosure  or  within  328  feet  of  any  group 
of  houses  or  buildings.  The  tax  is  graded  by  the  size 
of  the  sign  and  runs  from  $9.65  to  $77.20  per  year! 
This,  it  is  expected,  will  pull  down  many  of  the 
French  signs.  Americans  are  hardly  ready  for  this 
excessive  taxation,  but  they  ought  to  devise  some 
scheme  for  abating  the  signboard  nuisance. 

* 

Do  you  fully  realize  how  you  set  the  bells  ringing  with 
your  center  shot  about  dishonest,  deceptive  legislation  with 
a  “joker”  in  it?  You  hit  a  vital  spot  with  the  first  crack 
of  your  gun.  w.  H.  m. 

This  supplements  the  note  on  the  next  page.  To 
illustrate  what  we  name  a  “joker,”  take  what  was 
called  the  “Johnson  bill”  in  the  last  Connecticut  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  supposed  object  of  this  was  to  prevent 
short  weights  and  measures.  A  lawyer  with  a  great 
reputation  was  employed  and  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  draw  up  a  bill  that  would  bite  the  robbers 
who  cheat  the  public.  It  looked  like  a  “wonderful 
victory  for  justice.”  Now  comes  the  test  of  the  teeth 
in  this  famous  law.  The  city  of  Hartford  fought 
crushed  stone  from  a  contracting  company  which  it  is 
claimed  was  short  in  weight.  On  going  into  court 
the  lawyer  for  the  defense  calmly  stated  that  the  law 
contained  a  nice  little  “joker”  as  usual.  It  seems  that 
the  law  cunningly  refers  to  violation  by  “persoifs” 
and  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  law  a  corporation  is  not 
a  “person.”  Under  this  interpretation  the  corner  gro- 
ceryman  who  cut  out  an  ounce  of  butter  could  be 
convicted,  while  the  great  corporation  which  stole 
thousands  is  not  a  “person,”  and  thus  immune.  Thus 
instead  of  bulldog  teeth  in  this  famous  law,  there  is 
only  a  toothless  “joker.”  There  is  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean.  We  should  not  want  such  a  law  re¬ 
pealed,  but  we  want  the  teeth  put  into  it. 

* 

No — we  have  not  forgotten  our  good  old  friend 
E.  W.  Philo — nor  has  he  forgotten  us.  Every  now 
and  then  we  are  permitted  to  read  letters  which 
Brother  Philo  has  written,  and  in  which  we  are  men¬ 
tioned.  We  gather  that  Brother  Philo  would  like  to 
put  us  behind  the  bars!  He  should  remember  that 
according  to  his  own  system  close  confinement  in  a 
heatless  “coop”  will  develop  some  good  fighting  stock. 
We  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  people  to  come 
forward  and  tell  us  how  they  make  a  living  with  six 
hens  in  a  back  yard.  The  only  direct  evidence  thus 
far  presented  is  a  newspaper  item  under  “Industries 
of  the  South.”  Here  it  is: 

E.  W.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  associates  purchased 
42,000  acres  of  land  near  Jupiter,  Fla.,  at  about  $400,000 
aud  will  develop  for  fruit  and  poultry  farming. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  accept  <%at  as  evidence  that 
there  is  money  in  telling  about  a  living  from  six  hens 
and  selling  outfits  until  which  to  make  this  living.  The 
six  hens  may  not  have  laid  the  42,000  acres  of  Florida 


land,  but  telling  about  them  seems  to  have  separated 
a  good-sized  slice  of  Florida.  Brother  Philo  has  not 
asked  our  opinion — we  give  it  freely.  We  cannot  think 
of  a  more  appropriate  investment  for  this  hen  money 
than  to  put  it  in  Florida  land.  There  is  another  propo¬ 
sition  which  offers  a  lot  of  money  for  telling  about  it. 
The  six  hens  and  the  42.000  Florida  acres  will  prob¬ 
ably  respond  like  magic  when  inoculated  with  “guff.” 
We  now  look  forward  with  eager  interest  to  Brother 
Philo’s  “literature”  on  the  possibilities  of  Florida 
farming.  If  he  wants  a  little  more  land  we  will  sell 
him  some  at  a  low  price — soil  with  many  good  dollars 
sunk  in  it,  for  the  chickens  to  scratch  out. 

* 

On  the  next  page  we  print  “The  Farmer,”  an  extract 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  speech  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  new  Progressive  party.  Our  object 
is  to  show  our  readers  just  what  the  leading  candi¬ 
dates  have  to  say  about  agriculture.  If  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  others  see  fit  to  talk  directly  about 
farmers  and  their  needs  we  shall  print  what  they  say. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nominated  with  remarkable  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  platform  of  the  new  party  demands 
the  things  which  the  majority  of  us  have  called  for. 
Yet  we  think  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  agree  with  us  that  this  essay  on 
farming  is  pretty  dull  if  not  commonplace.  It  is  all 
true  enough,  but  it  has  little  suggestion  of  vital  and 
red-blooded  remedy.  There  is  not  even  a  strong 
reference  to  parcels  post.  Honestly,  this  reads  like 
a  literary  hash  made  from  meat  which  has  been 
served  up  hot  in  the  farm  papers.  We  thank  God 
that  these  issues  have  at  last  forced  their  way  into 
a  party  platfqrm  where  the  entire  country  must  con¬ 
sider  them.  We  regret,  however,  that  someone  does 
not  see  the  importance  of  stating  the  real  problems 
of  the  farmer  with  such  tremendous  power  that  the 
issues  will  lead  all  others. 

* 

Something  over  300  persons  have  written  us  about 
that  $500  farm  story.  Out  of  this  a  small  but  select 
Gideon’s  band  of  writers  are  at  work.  We  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  our  people  to  understand 
that  we  do  not  want  a  sermon,  an  essay  on  farming, 
or  the  history  of  a  farm.  We  want  a  genuine  novel 
with  a  strong  plot  and  well  developed  characters. 
The  fanning  part  of  it  should  be  worked  in  more 
by  inference,  but  we  want  the  author  to  get  way 
down  into  the  heart  of  some  vital  question  which 
has  been  eating  at  the  soul  of  farm  life.  Yes,  and 
do  it  in  a  language  which  farmers  can  understand. 
A  woman  who  sees  just  what  we  want  writes  this: 

My  friend,  the  kind  of  story  you  want  has  never  been 
written  on  American  farm  life,  and  1  fear  never  will  be. 
Of  all  topics  our  rural  life  gets  the  worst  handling  from 
authors.  Their  farm  folk  are  not  even  good  caricatures. 
Authors  can't  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  to  be 
country-bred  one  must  needs  be  simple-minded  and  un¬ 
grammatical.  The  worst  feature  of  this  libel  upon  our 
rural  communities  is  that  it  sends  abroad  the  impression 
that  the  mass  of  our  people  are  uncultured.  Their  farm 
character,  like  the  cowboy  of  romance,  was  never  seen 
on  laud  or  sea.  Among  our  popular  authors  of  the  day  I 
know  of  not  one  who  (I  think)  could  write  your  story. 
David  Graham  Phillips  might  have  written  such  a  story  if 
he  had  understood  farm  life  as  well  as  lie  understood  city 
life  and  fashion. 

We  believe  that  country  people  must  develop  a 
literature  of  their  own  if  they  ever  expect  to  have 
their  story  put  into  enduring  type.  The  “popular 
author”  goes  where  his  popularity  leads  him.  We 
hope  there  arc  men  and  women  among  our  readers 
who  can  put  before  us  a  fair  picture  of  the  soul  of 
the  man  among  the  hills.  Some  of  the  stories  now 
being  written  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  full  of  promise. 


BREVITIES. 

Separate  out  the  young  roosters.  Eat  the  old  hens. 

More  lime  and  more  tile  to  nail  Alfalfa  to  a  rough, 
hard  soil. 

One  tiny  germ — left  iu  the  can  may  make  the  whole 
thiug  squirm. 

During  a  year  a  good-sized  rat  will  consume  about  as 
much  grain  as  a  lien. 

It  is  your  duty  to  kill  every  rat  you  can  (ind.  If  bubonic 
plague  gets  into  this  country  it  will  be  brought  aud  spread 
by  rats. 

The  so-called  “hook  worm”  has  reached  San  Francisco. 
It  was  found  on  laborers  who  wore  growing  vegetables 
for  sale ! 

The  Pure  Food  aud  Drug  Department  has  decided  that 
hereafter  all  prepared  foods  which  are  greened  iu  color 
with  copper  salts  are  adulterated,  aud  are  not  to  be  sold 
as  pure  foods. 

They  say  “a  burnt  child  dreads  the  lire.”  Men  are 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  they 
tried  to  make  money  on  the  homeopathic  principle  of 
putting  their  burnt  fingers  back  into  the  fire. 

According  to  S.  S.  McClure,  the  average  annual  fire  loss 
in  the  United  States  is  $2.51  per  capita,  whereas  the 
annual  loss  iu  European  countries  is  33  cents  per  capita. 
The  average  loss  of  life  by  fire  iu  this  country  is  7.000 
annually. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON  “  THE  FARMER.” 
From  “  Confessions  of  Faith.” 

There  is  no  body  of  our  people  whose 
interests  are  more  inextricably  iutenvovuen 
with  the  interests  of  all  the  people  than  is 
the  ease  with  the  farmers.  The  Country 
Life  Commission  should  be  revived  with 
greatly  increased  powers ;  its  abandonment 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  interests  of  our 
people.  The  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  a  basic 
need  of  this  nation.  It  is  the  men  from  the 
farm  who  in  the  past  have  taken  the  lead 
in  every  great  movement  within  fnis  nation, 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace, 
It  is  well  to  have  our  cities  prosper,  but  it 
is  not  well  if  they  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
many  sections  of  our  country  there  has  been 
an  extraordinary  revival  of  recent  years  in 
intelligent  interest  in  and  work  for  those 
who  live  in  the  open  country.  In  this 
movement  the  lead  must  be  taken  by  the 
farmers  themselves ;  but  our  people  as  a 
whole,  through  their  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  should  back  the  farmers.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  better  the  econ¬ 
omic  condition  of  the  farmer  and  also  to 
increase  the  social  value  of  the  life  of  the 
farmer,  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  burdens  of  labor  and  loneliness 
bear  heavily  on  the  women  in  the  country  ; 
their  welfare  should  be  the  especial  concern 
of  all  of  us.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  make  life  in  the  country  profit¬ 
able  so  as  to  be  attractive  from  the  econ¬ 
omic  standpoint  and  also  to  give  an  outlet 
among  farming  people  for  those  forms  of 
activity  which  now  tend  to  make  life  in  the 
cities  especially  desirable  for  ambitious  men 
and  women.  There  should  be  just  the  same 
chance  to  live  as  full,  as  well  rounded  and 
as  highly  useful  lives  in  the  country  as  in 
the  city. 

The  Government  must  cooperate  with  the 
farmer  to  make  the  farm  more  productive. 
There  must  be  no  skinning  of  the  soil. 
The  farm  should  be  left  to  the  farmer's 
son  in  better,  and  not  worse,  condition  be¬ 
cause  of  its  cultivation.  Moreover,  every 
invention  and  improvement,  every  discov¬ 
ery  and  economy,  should  be  at  the  service 
of  the  farmer  in  the  work  of  production; 
and.  in  addition,  he  should  be  helped  to  co¬ 
operate  in  business  fashion  with  his  fellows, 
so  that  the  money  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
the  product  of  the  soil  shall  to  as  large  a 
degree  as  possible  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  man  who  raised  that  product  from  the 
soil.  So  long  as  the  farmer  leaves  coopera¬ 
tive  activities  with  their  profit  sharing  to 
the  city  man  of  business,  so  long  will  the 
foundations  of  wealth  be  undermined  and 
the  comforts  of  enlightenment  be  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  country  communities.  In  every 
respect  this  nation  has  to  learn  the  les¬ 
sons  of  efficiency  in  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  and  of  avoidance  of  waste  and  de¬ 
struction  ;  we  must  develop  and  improve  in¬ 
stead  of  exhausting  our  resources.  It  is 
entirely  possible  by  improvement  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  avoidance  of  waste  and  in 
business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  farm¬ 
er  to  give  him  an  increased  income  from 
his  farm  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
to  the  consumer  the  price  of  the  articles 
raised  on  the  farm.  Important  although 
education  is  everywhere,  it  has  a  special 
importance  in  the  country.  The  country 
school  must  fit  the  country  life ;  in  the 
country,  as  elsewhere,  education  must  be 
hitched  up  with  life.  The  country  church 
and  the  country  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations  have  great 
parts  to  play.  The  farmers  must  own  and 
work  their  own  land  :  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tendency 
toward  absentee  landlordism  and  tenant 
farming ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  impera¬ 
tive  duties  confronting  the  nation.  The 
question  of  rural  banking  and  rural  credits 
is  also  of  immediate  importance. 


THE  SLAVERY  OF  DEBT. 

Last  week  we  printed  some  figures  show¬ 
ing  how  the  small  cotton  growers  in  the 
South  are  held  up  for  their  working  capital. 
The  Southern  man  who  furnished  these 
figures  now  gives  the  following  additional 
statement : 

“I  doubt  that  much  will  be  accomplished 
iu  the  overhauling  of  the  financial  system 
we  at  present  are  handicapped  with ;  the 
most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  give 
publicity  to  its  abuses,  and  show  where 
the  keeping  of  the  small  farmer  in  a  state  of 
poverty  is  bad  for  the  community.  If  he 
could,  he  would  improve  his  place,  make 
it  more  productive,  put  in  better  stock,  in 
fact  every  cent  he  saved  would  be  spent 
on  improvements  or  comforts.  lie  would  buy 
paints,  lumber,  fencing  wire,  good  stock, 
clothing,  books,  pictures,  send  his  children 
off  to  school.  The  money  would  be  divided 
out  iu  all  directions  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  community  and  all  business ;  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  each  season  in¬ 
creasing.  Our  financial  system  will  disap¬ 
pear  through  causes  other  than  legislation, 
and  one  agency  will  be  the  pressure  of  ex¬ 
cessive  interest  will  be  so  great  that  the 
small  man  cannot  stand  it:  one  will  aban¬ 
don  cotton  one  season  in  desperation  and 
despair,  try  to  live  at  home  and  try  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  have  a  full  pantry  and 
crib,  a  little  money  and  no  debts,  a  most 
unusual  condition.  He  will  have  the  line 
blazed  for  him.  and  several  years  will  show 
his  neighbors  where  he  has  bettered  his 
condition.  This  very  thing  is  happening 
right  now  from  what  little  I  can  learn.  It 
will  of  course  take  time  to  become  a  large 
factor,  however  the  effects  are  being  felt, 
and  less  cotton  is  'being  factored  here  each 
year.  Undoubtedly  conditions  will  event¬ 
ually  be  corrected :  the  pendulum  will 
swing  back  again,  but  whether  it  will  work 
out  slowly  of  itself,  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  and  will  offer  a  reasonable 
method,  or  whether  the  pressure  will  grow 
too  great  and  the  oppressed  will  compel 
correction,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Laws 
will  not  do  the  work,  for  we  have  plenty 
of  good  ones  which  correct  the  evil  and 
send  offenders  to  the  penitentiary  as  fel¬ 
ons.  They  are  not  enforced  by  the 
State,  and  the  poor  men  have  not  the 
fee  to  give  a  lawyer  or  the  courts.  A  court 
.without  fees  but  with  power,  where  the 


poor  could  appeal,  would,  I  believe,  go  a 
long  way  toward  correction.  Laws,  like 
blue-rocks,  are  usually  made  to  be  broken 
for  amusement  or  profit.” 


THE  “  JOKER”  IN  LEGISLATION. 

I  am  just  reading  your  editorial  on  page 
834  replying  to  challenge :  “What  Republi- 
can  legislation  do  you  want  repealed?”  Y'ou 
rang  the  bull’s-eye.  “Jokers”  are  the  curse 
of  legislation.  A  legislator  with  all  the 
appearance  of  sincerity  and  honesty  can 
and  does  outrageously  deceive  the  people 
by  clever  and  adroit  juggling.  Here  is  one 
case  iu  point.  As  you  know,  Connecticut  is 
corrupt  and  contented.  Vast  sums  of 
money  are  spent  in  State  campaigns.  The 
people  became  angry  a  few  years  ago,  and 
demanded  laws  to  limit  expenditures.  The 
last  Legislature  gave  them  one.  It  may  be 
found  on  pages  186-188  of  the  Public  Acts. 
It  is  entitled  “An  act  concerning  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections.  Caucuses  and  Primar¬ 
ies.”  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  read.  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  prohibited  from  contributing  to 
campaign  funds.  Candidates  are  restricted 
in  use  of  money  to  most  economical  propor¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  things  are  declared  il¬ 
legal  that  the  people  wanted  outlawed.  It 
is  a  refreshing  thing  to  read.  But — there 
is  no  penalty  of  any  sort  provided  for  ignor¬ 
ing  it.  There  is  where  the  politician  got 
in  his  fine  work.  The  law  as  it  stands  is 
a  ghastly  farce.  Yet  the  politician  who 
thinks  you  are  innocent  will  tell  you  Con¬ 
necticut  has  an  admirable  Corrupt  Practice 
act.  One  told  me  just  that  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  laughed  when  I  asked  him  why  it 
was  born  without  teeth. 

Such  hypocrisy  as  that  is  not  accidental. 
Such  exasperating  experiences  as  this  can  be 
multiplied  by  thousands.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  love  the  political  gold-brick  artists 
who  do  these  things?  I  am  with  The  II. 
N.-l'.  We  want,  and  will  got.  honest  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  kind  that  will  benefit  the 
people  as  a  whole,  farmers  and  workers 
and  all  the  rest,  except  a  handful  of  selfish 
swindlers,  political  and  commercial.  But 
we  can  never  get  what  we  need  through 
blind,  unreasoning  fealty,  amounting  to 
superstition,  to  “our  party.”  My  advice  is: 
“Support  and  vote  for  those  men  only  whom 
you  know  to  be  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
public  interests  for  tin*  good  of  all  the 
people,  and  throw  party  labels  into  the 
sewer,  compelling  the  party  practical  poli¬ 
ticians  to  swim  after  them.”  w.  h.  m. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — George,  John  A.  and 
Thomas  Nevins,  real  estate  dealers,  were 
arrested  July  30  at  New  York  on  the  charge 
of  swindling  James  Cunningham.  Cunning¬ 
ham  alleged  that  he  had  read  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Nevins  brothers  offering  a 
house  and  lot  in  Bcrgenfield,  N.  .1..  for  $895. 
He  said  he  had  paid  them  $65  iu  cash  in 
payments  on  the  property,  and  was  shown 
a  house  and  lot  in  Bergenfield  said  to  be  a 
“sample”  of  what  he  would  get.  He  later 
said  that  he  discovered  that  the  house 
pump  was  only  a  pipe  driven  a  few  feet 
into  the  ground,  that  the  gas  fixtures  were 
not  connected  with  the  mains  and  that 
there  were  no  sewage  connections.  When 
lie  examined  the  contract,  he  said,  all  men¬ 
tion  of  a  house  was  left  out,  although  if 
had  been  in  the  original  paper.  lie  asked 
for  the  return  of  his  money  and  this  was 
refused.  Then  he  sought  the  service  of  the 
District  Attorney. 

William  A.  Hutson,  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Aeronautic  Engineers,  which  con¬ 
ducted  a  school  in  Philadelphia  that  pro¬ 
fessed  to  teach  aviation,  was  held  in  bail 
for  trial  July  31,  by  a  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mail's 
to  defraud  in  connection  with  securing  pu¬ 
pils  for  his  school.  Lieutenant  Holden  C. 
Richardson,  United  States  Navy,  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  air  craft,  was  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  Ho  testified  that  apparently  Hutson 
“knew  nothing  of  designing  airships.”  The 
school  in  its  circulars  sent  through  the 
mails  is  said  to  have  claimed  to  be  able 
to  teach  aviation  as  well  as  the  art  of 
building  air  machines.  Several  “students” 
of  the  school,  which  was  formerly  located 
in  New  York,  also  testified  against  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Following  out  plans  for  a  country-wide 
campaign  against  the  bubonic  plague,  Sur¬ 
geon  General  Blue,  August  1,  assigned  five 
additional  experts  to  various  ports  where 
the  disease  has  been  indicated.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  first  case  of  plague  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  surgeon  general's  office  has 
received  reports  of  46  suspicious  cases  and 
23  deaths. 

Fire  which  started  late  at  night  August 
1  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Federal  Coop¬ 
erage  Company  and  a  warehouse  of  the 
Waring  Hat  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
Yonkers.  The  damage  is  placed  at  $150,000. 
Traffic  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
was  blocked  by  hose  stretched  across  the 
tracks.  One  of  the  trains  was  the  Empire 
State  Express,  southbound.  Passengers  on 
this  train  continued  their  journey  to  New 
York  in  automobiles,  cabs  and  by  trolley 
and  subway. 

The  report  of  the  National  Highway  Pro¬ 
tective  Society  of  persons  killed  and  in¬ 
jured  by  vehicular  traffic  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  for  the  month  of  July.  1912, 
shows  that  52  were  killed  and  259  seriously 
injured,  the  numbers  tallying  closely  with 
the  number  killed  and  injured  by  similar 
vehicles  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  During  the  month  of  July,  1012. 
automobiles  killed  21  and  seriously  injured 
IPS;  trolleys  killed  12  and  injured  60; 
wagons.  19  killed  and  31  injured.  During 
July,  1912.  in  the  streets  and  highways  of 
New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York 
City.  31  persons  were  killed  and  227  in¬ 
jured  seriously,  automobiles  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  death  of  24  and  the  injury  of 
157.  For  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  automobiles  killed  17  and  injured  155. 

An  indictment  charging  manslaughter  in 
the  second  degree  against  George  Noback, 
chauffeur  for  Bussell  W.  Stuart,  was  handed 
up  to  Judge  Mulqueen,  in  General  Sessions. 
New  York.  August  2.  Noback  was  driving 
Mr.  Stuart’s  car  on  June  23  when  it  struck 
the  automobile  of  Alfred  L.  Seligman,  caus¬ 
ing  Seligman’s  death.  He  is  under  $2,500 
bail  fixed  by  Coroner  Feinberg.  This  was 
the  first  indictment  for  homicide  fol¬ 
lowing  an  automobile  accident  since  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Rosenheimer  was  acquitted  of 
a  charge  of  murder  in  November.  1910. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  sohie 
arrests  and  many  more  summonses  served 
on  drivers  whose  cars  had  killed  peo¬ 
ple.  In  every  case  where  the  police  held 


any  one  responsible  the  Coroner  has  held  the 
man  for  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  juries, 
however,  have  failed  to  find  indictments. 

Caleb  Winters  was  killed,  R.  II.  Lyle  and 
Jacob  Dooly  were  stunned  and  20  other  em¬ 
ployees  were  prostrated  when  lightning 
struck  the  new  plant  of  the  New  York 
Phosphate  Mining  Company  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  August  2.  The  bolt  entered  the  build¬ 
ing  through  the  roof,  split  a  heavy  truss 
supporting  the  roofwork  and  followed  a  zig¬ 
zag  course  through  the  building. 

Stefan  Dabrowsky,  who  appealed  to  Vic¬ 
tor  Berger,  the  Socialist  Representative,  to 
rescue  him  from  Siberia,  cannot  be  helped 
by  the  United  States.  Representative  Ber¬ 
ger  interested  President  Taft  in  the  case, 
but  it  was  found  that  as  Dabrowsky  had 
lived  iu  Russia  more  than  two  years  since 
he  became  a  naturalized  American  he  had 
no  claim  to  protection  by  this  government. 
Secretary  Knox  could  find  no  parallel  with 
the  case  of  Kate  Malecka,  an  English 
woman,  whose  release  from  Russia  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  obtained  on  the  grounds  of 
“dual  nationality.” 

Rain  turned  to  snow  at  New  Castle,  Pa., 
August  3,  the  flakes  melting  as  fast  as  they 
touched  the  ground.  Many  persons  wore 
overcoats.  At  Vrooman,  Crawford  countv, 
snow  fell  in  sufficient  quantity  to  whiten 
the  roofs  of  buildings.  The  spectacle  of 
an  August  snowstorm  is  without  recorded 
precedent  in  that  part  of- the  State.  Nearly 
half  an  inch  of  snow  fell  at  Lapeer.  Mich., 
August  3.  Some  of  the  townspeople  en¬ 
joyed  the  unusual  sport  of  a  snowball  bat¬ 
tle  in  August. 

A  specific  denial  of  all  charges  of  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  monopoly  and  unfair  deal¬ 
ing  is  made  in  the  answer  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company  to  the  suit  be¬ 
gun  in  the  federal  court  by  the  United 

States  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
The  reply  of  the  Harvester  trust,  filed  Au¬ 
gust  5,  alleges  that  prior  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  in  1902.  the  Har¬ 

vester  business  had  been  conducted  in  a 
wasteful  manner,  detrimental  alike  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  retail  dealers  and  consumers,  and 
that  only  the  two  largest  manufacturers 
were  operating  at  a  profit.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company,  it  is  stated,  was 
not  an  unlawful  combination,  but  a  new 

company  with  ample  capital  formed  to  se¬ 
cure  large  economies  in  the  agricultural 
implement  business  by  producing  more 
cheaply  the  raw  materials,  by  enlarging  fa¬ 
cilities  and  correcting  wasteful  methods  of 
distribution,  by  expanding  the  foreign  trade 
and  by  better  organized  experimental  and 
inspection  departments.  The  company’s 
commercial  power  has  been  used  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  dealers  and  of 
its  employees,  and  for  the  taking  on  of 
new  lines  of  manufacture,  with  the  result 
that  trade  has  been  fostered,  not  restrained, 
it  is  asserted.  Any  monopoly  through  pat¬ 
ents  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  basic 
patents  on  binders  and  mowers  expired 
prior  to  1902. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — What  is  said  to 
be  the  first  agricultural  proclamation  to 
be  issued  in  the  United  States  has  been 
issued  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  proc¬ 
lamation  was  issued  by  Governor  W.  H. 
Mann  and  calls  on  farmers  to  assemble  at 
the  various  courthouses  of  the  State  on 
August  14  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
views  upon  the  production  of  grass. 

The  force  of  cattle  inspectors  at  the 
Chicago  packing  plants  has  been  doubled 
within  the  last  few  days,  following  the  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  packers  that  the  supply 
of  cattle  was  shorter  now  than  at  any  other 
date  within  the  last  decade.  Carloads  of 
cattle  getting  into  Chicago  from  the  ranges 
are  carefully  scrutinized  for  defective  or 
tubercular  animals.  The  recent  exposure  of 
conditions  in  one  of  the  largest  plants  has 
resulted  in  the  federal  inspectors  at  that 
plant  especially  being  on  the  alert,  and  the 
tenseness  has  spread  to  the  entire  packing 
district.  Within  two  days  at  the  beginning 
of  August  1.500  animals  have  been  turned 
back  to  shippers. 

August  6  grain-fed  steers  sold  at  Chicago 
for  $10.10  per  100  pounds,  and  at  Kansas 
City  for  $10.  Reports  of  these  high  prices 
renewed  the  demand  in  Congress  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  beef  trust  be  held  this 
season.  Members  of  the  Cooperative  League 
in  New  York,  an  association  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  goods  to  the  poor  at 
cost,  is  up  in  arms  over  what  it  terms 
the  high-handed  methods  which  the  nifttt 
trust  is  using  to  close  up  its  butcher  shop 
at  1444  Boston  road,  the  Bronx.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  League  said  August  6  that 
not  only  had  the  trust  refused  to  sell  them 
meat  at  wholesale  but  it  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  threaten  its  agents  who  were  trying 
to  purchase  stock  for  the  store. 

It  is  within  the  last  few  years  that  vege¬ 
table  producers  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  conven¬ 
tions  such  as  have  done  so  much  for  prog¬ 
ress  in  almost  every  line  of  business.  Five 
years  ago  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The  next  two  meetings 
were  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan,  while  the  fourth  was 
brought  to  Boston.  These  meetings  have 
been  all  steadily  increasing  in  interest  and 
value.  The  attendance  has  been  more  and 
more  representative  of  the  different  districts 
as  well  as  the  different  branches  of  vege¬ 
table  production.  The  meeting  of  1912 
comes  to  Rochester,  bringing  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York  growers  an  opportunity 
that  has  not  before  been  theirs.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  is  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as 
irrigation,  plant  breeding,  greenhouse  prob¬ 
lems,  transportation,  marketing  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  various  vegetable  crops.  The 
meeting  is  to  be  held  on  September  4,  5  and 
6.  the  dates  having  been  so  arranged  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  see  the  gardens 
and  greenhouses  of  Rochester  when  Fall 
marketing  is  at  its  height.  The  Monroe 
County  Market  Gardeners’  Association  has 
taken  charge  of  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  convention  and  a  splen¬ 
did  show  is  being  planned.  Local  growers 
will  make  the  essential  display,  while  or¬ 
ganizations  from  other  New  York  producing 
centers  are  also  to  be  represented.  The  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  is 
planning  an  exhibit  of  vegetables  as  packed 
for  market  in  different  sections  of  this  and 
neighboring  States.  The  sessions  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  lie  held  in  Convention  Hall, 
and  headquarters  are  to  lie  at  Powers  Hotel 
where  the  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on 
one  of  the  evenings  of  the  meeting.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  feature  of  such  a  meeting  is 
the  personal  contact  of  growers  with  one 


another.  Many  an  advanced  idea  that  has 
been  thrashed  out  in  conservation  is  taken 
back  home  to  be  put  into  practice  for  the 
improvement  of  methods  and  the  increasing 
of  profits.  Further  information,  and  pro¬ 
gramme,  when  issued,,  may  be  secured  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Mr.  8.  W.  Severance, 
508  Walker  Building,  Louisville  Kentucky. 

WASHINGTON. — The  extension  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  cover  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  foreign  governments,  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  on  the  American  continents 
and  of  strategic  importance  for  naval  or 
military  bases  is  recommended  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  reported  to  the  Senate  July  31  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge.  The  resolution,  which  will 
probably  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  recites 
that  the  United  States  could  not  see  with¬ 
out  grave  concern  the  possession  of  a  har¬ 
bor  or  any  other  place  of  strategic  value 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion  or  association  controlled  by  a  foreign 
government.  This  recent  further  declar¬ 
ation  of  policy  by  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  the  Magdelena  Bay  incident.  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge,  in  reporting  the  resolution,  said 
that  although  it  had  been  shown  that  Japan 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Japanese  corpor¬ 
ation  which  was  negotiating  with  Americans 
holding  the  Magdelena  Bay  concession,  the 
incident  had  shown  the  possibility  of  such  a 
situation  arising  in  the  future.  The  com¬ 
mittee.  lie  said,  regarded  the  situation  as 
an  appropriate  one  for  stating  the  policy 
of  this  government  in  order  that  foriegn 
corporations  or  associations  might  be  for- 
warned. 


GOVERNMENT  COTTON  REPORT. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  gives  the  condi- 
tion  of  cotton  on  July  25  as  70.5  per  cent  of 
normal,  as  compared  with  89.1  at  the  same 
date  last  year,  and  75.5  in  1910.  the  10- 
year  average  being  80.6.  Comparisons  by 
States  follow  : 


States. 

Julv  25, 
1912 

July  25, 

1911  Ten-yr.  av. 

Virginia  . 

.  85 

102 

83 

North  Carolina... 

.  80 

87 

80 

South  Carolina... 

.  75 

86 

SO 

Georgia  . 

.  68 

95 

S2 

Florida  . 

.  75 

95 

84 

Alabama  .  .  . 

.  7f> 

94 

SO 

Mississippi  . 

.  68 

86 

79 

Louisiana  . 

.  76 

84 

78 

Texas  . ?  . .  .  . 

.  84 

80 

SO 

Arkansas  . 

.  74 

94 

K2 

Tennessee  . 

.  71 

1)2 

84 

Missouri  . 

.  75 

96 

85 

Oklahoma  . 

.  80 

88 

82 

California  . 

.  99 

99 

United  States.. 

.  76.5 

89.1 

80.0 

CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

Through  Cattaraugus  County  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  blight,  and  I  am  told  this 
is  caused  by  the  cold,  wet  weather.  Sev¬ 
eral  fields  in  the  town  of  Yorkshire  were 
badly  blighted  and  pointed  to  a  small 
yield.  Farmers  through  this  section  are 
making  ready  for  one  of  the  best  oat  crops 
harvested  in  years,  while  several  told  me 
the  new  seedings  were  the  finest  over  seen 
in  these  parts.  u.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

V\  hile  the  East  has  been  having  drought 
the  Wabash  Valley  has  had  an  excess  oT 
rain  through  the  latter  half  of  June  and 
first  half  of  July.  Wheat  very  poor;  oats, 
potatoes,  garden  stuff,  fine.  Hay.  both 
clover  and  Timothy,  a  large  crop.  Clover 
was  hurt  by  weather  conditions,  but  Tim¬ 
othy  has  had  ideal  weather,  and  was  put 
in  in  fine  shape.  Not  much  fruit;  black¬ 
berries.  raspberries  and  nearlv  all  bearing 
peach  trees  were  killed  by  the  severe  Win¬ 
ter.  Corn  was  late  in  planting,  but  will 
make  a  fine  crop  if  rains  continue ;  has 
rooted  very  shallow.  xi.  m. 

Palestine,  Ill. 

There  are  no  auction  sales  here  except  in 
a  very  few  cases  where  some  one  wishing 
to  change  his  residence  sells.  Cattle  are  a 
good  price,  sales  ranging  around  five  cents. 
Lambs  5%  from  60  pounds  up.  No  hay 
sold,  fed  on  the  place ;  in  fact  this  is  a 
grazing  country.  We  are  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  Blue  grass.  No 
milk  sold  except  to  lumber  camps.  Butter 
in  good  demand  and  all  sold  in  the  county 
at  good  prices ;  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.  No 
silage  sold.  There  are  only  a  very  few  silos 
in  this  county,  yet  each  year  sees  one  or 
more  built.  Each  farmer  uses  the  manure 
from  his  animals  and  also  uses  some  brand 
of  corn  fertilizer.  c.  m.  w. 

Millpoint,  W.  Va. 

A  wet  Spring  has  been  followed  by  a 
very  dry  Summer,  though  recent  rains  have 
much  relieved  the  drought.  Pastures  are 
very  short,  and  the  milk  flow  much  reduced. 
Milk  at  the  cheese  factories  is  paying  about 
34  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat,  or  about 
$1.35  per  100  for  four  per  cent  milk.  The 
hay  crop  was  fair,  but  not  as  good  as  was 
promised  in  early  June.  Corn  backward 
with  much  injury  by  white  grubs.  Oats 
have  improved  greatly  since  the  rains,  and 
will  be  about  average  crop.  Much  late 
plowing  was  done  for  potatoes,  and  on  such 
ground  the  stand  is  extremely  poor,  due  to 
the  dry  weather.  Early  planted  potatoes 
are  looking  well.  Wheat  was  generally  be¬ 
low  average.  Apple  prospect  fair. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  r,.  m. 

June  and  July  have  been  noted  for  cold 
dry  weather.  We  have  not  had  a  good 
warm  rain,  as  we  used  to  get.  this  season. 
We  had  a  heavy  rain  on  the  28th  of  July, 
which  will  do  untold  good  to  all  crops. 
Wheat  below  the  average  on  account  of 
being  winter-killed,  and  the  work  of  the 
fly ;  the  berry  also  is  poor.  Barley  and 
oats  will  be  very  short  in  straw :  hay  was 
a  good  crop,  arid  fine  in  quality.  Alfalfa 
is  being  cut  the  second  time.  Corn  doing 
well  where  it  had  a  good  start,  but  many 
spotted  fields,  which  is  also  true  in  regard 
to  beans,  which  had  a  hard  time  in  coming 
up,  being  so  dry.  Strawberries  were  about 
one-half  a  crop.  Raspberries  did  somewhat 
better.  Sweet  cherries  were  short  crop  due 
to  the  rain  at  blossom  time.  Sour  cherries 
were  a  very  good  crop.  We  are  spraying 
apples  now  for  the  last  time.  Not  a  bumper 
crop ;  some  orchards  full  while  others  are 
not.  Early  potatoes  will  be  short  crop 
from  dry  weather.  e.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

CLOSING  THE  DOORS. 

I  have  closed  the  door  on  Doubt ; 

I  will  go  by  what  light  1  can  find, 

And  hold  up  my  hands  and  reach  them  out 
To  the  glimmer  of  God  in  the  dark 
and  call : 

“I  am  Thine,  though  I  grope  and 
stumble  and  fall. 

I  serve ;  and  Thy  service  is  kind.” 

I  have  closed  the  door  on  Fear. 

lie  has  lived  with  me  far  too  long. 

If  ho  were  to  break  forth  and  reappear, 

I  should  lift  my  eyes  and  look  at  the 
sky, 

And  sing  aloud,  and  run  lightly  by  ; 

He  will  never  follow  a  song. 

1  have  closed  the  door  on  Gloom. 

His  house  has  too  narrow  a  view. 

I  must  seek  for  my  soul  a  wider  room, 

With  the  window's  to  open  and  let  in 
the  sun, 

And  radiant  lamps  when  the  day  is 
done, 

And  the  breeze  of  the  world  blowing 
through. 

— British  Weekly. 

* 

The  newspapers  report  that  Prof. 
Greenberg  of  Columbia  College,  who  is 
making  scientific  investigations  on 
Prudence  Island,  near  Providence,  R.  I., 
discovered  in  some  cellars  there,  hams 
and  shoulders  packed  in  barrels  of  wood 
ashes  which  have  been  laid  away  for 
a  century.  The  meat  was  said  to  be 
in  fine  condition,  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  merely  a  newspaper  story. or  not,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  form  of  storage  is 
found  very  satisfactory.  The  cellar 
must  be  dry,  cool  and  airy ;  the  meat 
well  wrapped,  and  then  buried  in  clean, 
absolutely  dry  wood  ashes.  A  great 
many  farmers  still  practice  this  method 
with  much  satisfaction. 

* 

Accordion  and  side-pleated  skirts  are 
among  the  new  Autumn  models.  Do 
women  really  wish  to  wear  heavy  and 
cumbersome  skirts,  after  the  plain  and 
comfortable  models  of  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons?  Certainly  not,  but  the  men  who 
manufacture  piece  goods  wish  to  dispose 
of  their  unsold  fabrics,  therefore  we 
are  to  use  more  material  in  our  gowns. 
Then  we  shall  hear  once  more  that  we 
are  slaves  to  foolish  fashion.  The  full 
paniers  were  an  effort  in  this  direction, 
but  while  trimming  that  imitates  paniers 
is  quite  popular,  full  bunches  of  ma¬ 
terial  are  not,  and  some  other  plan 
must  be  tried  to  use  up  piece  goods. 
After  all,  are  'women  really  responsible 
for  the  foolish  fashions? 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  stuffed  eggs, 
which  are  very  desirable  for  the  picnic 
lunch-basket  as  well  as  for  the  home 
table :  Boil  nine  eggs  hard,  then  drop 
them  into  cold  'water ;  remove  the  shells 
and  slice  them  in  half.  Take  out  the 
yolks,  mash  them  to  a  paste,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  and  half  of  melted 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  minced  parsley  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  minced  chives.  Add  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  salt. 
After  mixing  all  together,  press  them 
into  the  white  egg  “cups,”  and  if  the 
eggs  are  for  a  picnic,  press  every  two 
together  and  wrap  them  in  waxed  paper. 
If  they  are  for  a  home  meal,  set  them 
in  a  buttered  pan  to  brown  slightly  and 
serve  them  with  tomato  sauce. 

* 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  popular 
reading — the  class  of  fiction  furnished 
by  those  best-selling  publications  most 
widely  circulated — we  are  often  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  moral  slackness  they  dis¬ 
play.  They  are  not  frankly  vicious  or 
immoral,  but  they  make  special  heroes 
of  young  men  who  get  rich  quick  by 
sharp  practice,  that  just  escapes  the  law, 
or  by  working  some  clever  piece  of  near¬ 
knavery  on  public  or  employer;  they 
glorify  the  “spender”  who  flashes  like 
a  meteor  along  Broadway  (sometimes 


subsiding,  as  the  daily  papers  tell  us,  into 
the  seclusion  of  a  prison  cell),  and  in 
the  entertainment  provided  by  these  ad¬ 
ventures,  peppered  by  a  liberal  seasoning 
of  up-to-the-minute  slang,  we  lose  sight 
entirely  of  wavering  lines  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  young 
people  can  read  much  of  this  stuff  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  vulgarized  and  debased 
view  of  life.  Careful  parents  used  to 
keep  old-fashioned  “dime  novels”  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  young  people,  yet  the 
boy  who  is  taught  by  his  reading  to 
start  off  on  an  Indian  hunt  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  as  the  one  who  learns  that 
he  ought  to  hunt  “easy  money”  that  is 
acquired  without  work.  One  would  be 
warned  against  such  reading  if  it  came 
from  low-grade  publishers,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case ;  some  of  them  make 
the  greatest  pretensions  to  high  stand¬ 
ards.  We  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  necessary  to  study 
the  family  reading  closely,  if  we  would 
avoid  the  confusion  of  moral  ideals  that 
comes  from  a  debasing  greed  for  mate¬ 
rial  ease  and  pleasure. 

* 

Many  newspapers  recently  published 
ghastly  stories  about  a  certain  “death 
farm”  in  Illinois,  where  one  dweller 
after  another  was  struck  down  by  a 
mysterious  death.  The  strange  in¬ 
fluences  brooding  over  the  farm  were 
described  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that 
would  have  gladdened  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  the  descriptions  of  a  weird 
sulphurous  haze  that  hung  over  the 
farm  at  sunrise  and  of  the  deadly  well 
which  poisoned  the  milk  of  cattle  drink¬ 
ing  from  it,  suggested  the  enchanted 
castle  in  some  mediaeval  romance.  It  is 
reassuring  to  learn,  however,  from  one 
of  the  New  York  dailies,  that  the  whole 
story  was  manufactured  by  an  unvera- 
cious  press  correspondent;  that  the 
abode  of  horrors  is  a  fertile  and  well- 
kept  farm  where  a  tenant  died  from 
plainly  natural  causes,  and  all  the  other 
stories  related  were  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
factures.  There  would  be  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  ridiculous  fabrication  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  where  a 
thousand  persons  have  read  the  ab¬ 
surd  story  perhaps  a  dozen  will  read  the 
denial  of  it.  It  was  printed  far  and 
wide,  but  few  papers  will  print  the 
truth  about  it ;  they  expect  their  readers 
to  be  amused  for  the  moment,  and  for¬ 
getful  afterwards.  Yet  there  are  many 
foolish  people  who  will  be  affected  by 
such  a  story,  and  who  will  be  unconsci¬ 
ously  prejudiced  against  farm  life  by 
it.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  this 
the  next  time  one  reads  some  disagree¬ 
able  newspaper  story;  a  good  deal  of 
the  alleged  “news”  recalls  Josh  Billings’ 
wise  verdict  that  “It  iz  better  not  to 
no  so  mutch  than  to  no  a  lot  that  aint 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

■The  first  group  shows  7,468,  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  or  without 
chemisette  and  high  collar,  with  sleeves 
open  or  closed,  with  or  without  under¬ 
sleeves.  Two  yards  36  inches  wide,  1 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  collar,  54  yard 
18  inches  wide  for  undersleeves,  J4 
yard  for  chemisette  and  stock  collar, 
for  medium  size.  7,493,  blouse  or  shirt¬ 
waist,  34  to  44  bust,  583  embroidery  pat¬ 
tern  for  scallops,  652  embroidery  pat¬ 
tern  for  daisies.  With  round  or  square 
collar,  three-quarters  or  set-in  long 
sleeves;  2  yards  36  inches  wide  for 
medium  size.  7,470,  semi-princess  gown, 
34  to  42  bust,  3  yards  36  inches  wide 
for  blouse  and  upper  portion  of  skirt, 
3  yards  36  inches  wide  for  front  and 
lower  portion  of  skirt  and  trimmings, 
54  yard  18  inches  wide  for  collar,  for 
medium  size.  7,477,  four-piece  enve¬ 
lope  skirt,  22  to  30  waist;  with  or  with¬ 


out  plaited  portion,  with  high  or  natural 
waist-line;  5  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide  for  plain  skirt  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap,  4%  yards  36  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap,  1  yard  36  inches  wide  for  plaited 
portions,  for  medium  size.  7,483,  four- 
gored  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist-line,  with  tucked  or 
plain  front  gore ;  4 J4  yards  36  inches 
wide  to  make  with  tucked  front  gore, 
254  yards  36  inches  wide  with  1%  yards 


of  flouncing,  44  inches  wide  to  make 
with  plain  front  gore  as  shown  in  small 
view,  for  medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes :  7,484, 
tucked  blouse  or  shirt-waist,  36  to  46 
bust.  With  rolled-over  or  straight  cuffs, 
with  or  without  high  turned-over  collar ; 
254  yards  36  inches  wide,  2  yards  44 
inches  wide,  for  medium  size.  7,476, 
fancy  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  or 
without  lining,  with  or  without  revers, 
with  high  or  round  neck,  with  set-in 
sleeves  in  three-quarter  or  full  length ; 
2 J4  yards  36  inches  wide  with  54  yards 
27  inches  wide  for  trimming,  54  yard  of 
all-over  lace  18  inches  wide,  3  yards 
of  lace  for  frills,  for  medium  size.  7,340, 
semi-princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
set-in  sleeves  in  three-quarter  length 
with  cuffs,  or  loose  in  elbow  length, 


with  square  collar  or  high  neck  and 
turned-over  collar;  554  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
trimming,  for  medium  size.  7,301, 
girl’s  dress,  8  to  12  years.  With  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  armholes,  with  or  without 
shield,  with  straight  plaited  skirt;  3j4 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  the  trimming,  yard 
of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide  and  54 
yard  of  lace  for  under  sleeves,  for  10 
year  size.  7,482,  girl’s  costume,  8  to  12 
years.  With  belted  blouse  and  six- 
gored  skirt  and  collar  that  can  be  made 
square  or  round ;  4(4  yards  36  inches 
wide,  J4  yard  27  inches  wide  for  collar 
and  cuffs,  for  10  year  size.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Two  Connecticut  Recipes. 

Election  Cake. — This  has  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  and  is  excellent. 
Four  cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  two  nut¬ 
megs,  two  cups  of  butter.  Rub  sugar 
and  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  eggs 
well  beaten.  Take  one  half  of  the 
above,  add  three  cups  of  warm  milk, 
one  cup  of  yeast  and  flour  to  make 
quite  stiff,  raise  it  until  quite  light, 
then  add  the  other  half  with  raisins, 
citron,  and  a  little  soda  if  you  wish. 
Bake  one  hour.  This  makes  five  loaves. 

Mock  Mince  Pie. — One  cup  of  sour 
milk,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  of  raisins 
chopped,  not  very  fine,  two  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one  of  cinnamon, 
a  little  nutmeg  and  pepper  and  salt ; 
bake  with  two  crusts.  You  would  not 
know  this  from  the  genuine  mince  pie. 

f.  j.  B. 

Leaks. 

Sometimes  it  seems  a  little  surprising 
that  thrifty  people  do  not  give  a  little 
more  thought  to  the  expenditure  on 
food.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
writer  is  no  advocate  for  shabby  meals 
— shabbiness  and  economy  are  by  no 
means  synonymous.  On  the  contrary, 
one  can  give  the  impression  of  quite 
plentiful  resources  on  a  moderate  in¬ 
come  by  thinking  out  details.  To  some 
this  may  seem  a  waste  of  time,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  time  taken  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  food  is  so  out  of  proportion 
to  the  time  needed  for  its  dispatch.  But 
it  seems  worth  it  when  one  considers 
the  matter  carefully.  Our  men-folks 
give  much  thought  to  balancing  rations 
for  their  animals ;  can  we  not  follow 
more  closely  than  we  do  for  the  human 
rations?  Man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone,  and  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
cater  with  some  reference  to  mind  as 
well  as  body?  The  occasions  when  the 
whole  family  is  together  seem  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  is  worth  real  thought  to 
make  things  festive  and  interesting,  and 
a  new  dish  or  an  old  favorite  to  show 
that  individual  tastes  have  been  con¬ 
sidered,  sometimes  does  wonders  in 
starting  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul. 

Some  households  have  quite  expensive 
tastes  in  some  articles  of  food  and  it 
is  a  problem  for  every  careful  house- 
maker  to  find  out  where  the  leaks  are — 
that  is,  where  there  is  expenditure  with¬ 
out  adequate  return  either  in  food  value 
or  enjoyment.  In  some  cases  the  packet 
breakfast  foods  seem  to  be  one  of  these 
leaks.  They  are  so  attractive  and  uni¬ 
versal  that  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
them  as  indispensable,  bub  it  may  be 
that  the  money  put  into  some  other  dish 
will  give  far  more  satisfaction,  and  yet 
one  need  not  sacrifice  variety.  Those 
who  like  cream  of  wheat  can  find  a 
very  good  substitute  in  farina,  which 
can  be  bought  in  bulk  at  about  three 
cents  a  pound.  Our  wheat  can  be  picked 
over,  washed,  dried  and  ground  in  the 
coffee  mill,  and  with  a  double  boiler 
one  can  cook  it  thoroughly  and  have 
a  very  palatable  cereal.  Both  these  are 
altered  and  improved  by  cooking  in 
half  milk  and  half  waiter — skim-milk  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Then  comes  the  old, 
old  English  dish,  venerable  enough  to 
deserve  a  capital  letter,  Frumenty,  made 
by  cooking  clean  wheat  in  water  till 
each  grain  bursts  and  water  is  absorbed, 
then  add  milk  thickened  with  a  little 
flour  and  season  with  salt  to  taste. 
Corn  mush  does  not  appeal  to  some 
palates,  but  this  same  despised  mush 
fried,  and  served  with  thick  brown  sugar 
syrup  may  be  quite  welcome. 

Odd  and  ends  often  develop  into  an 
excellent  dish.  This  was  demonstrated 
when  a  little  cold  meat  was  chopped 
finely,  put  into  a  greased  dish,  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  macaroni  which 
had  been  previously  served  with  chop¬ 
ped  onion  and  white  sauce,  the  whole 
covered  with  bread  crumbs,  a  little 
grated  cheese  and  bits  of  lard,  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Many  an  expensive 
dish  has  been  less  relished.  Once  one’s 
mind  is  turned  into  the  track,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  pleasant  to  find  how  the 
maximum  of  value  can  be  obtained  at 
the  minimum  of  cost.  a.  e.  f. 
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More  Colorado  Notes. 

I  noted  on  page  330  what  our  editors 
say  in  regard  to  sending  reading  mat¬ 
ter  here.  They  are  right.  The  cost 
would  be  heavy  to  send,  and  those 
whom  it  would  benefit  most  are  those 
who  could  not  pay  the  charges.  A  man 
called  here  not  long  ago  who  lives  14 
miles  out  from  town  or  railroad.  I 
should  judge  he  was  60  or  more  years 
old ;  came  from  Illinois  where  he  still 
owns  a  good  farm  60  miles  east  of  St. 
Louis,  but  he  had  asthma  and  came  for 
health’s  sake.  He  took  a  320-acre  home¬ 
stead ;  he  and  his  wife  live  in  a  dug-out 
alone,  have  spent  $150  on  a  well  and  no 
water  yet,  he  said.  .  As  soon  as  the  five 
years  are  up  he  will  prove  up,  sell  or 
rent  and  move  into  town.  I  gave  him 
an  armful  of  reading  matter,  and  he 
seemed  so  glad  of  it;  said  he  would 
have  something  to  do  these  long  even¬ 
ings  now.  He  had  read  everything  they 
had.  Now  this  man  was  able  probably 
to  take  some  good  papers,  but  thought 
he  zvas  not.  Perhaps  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  lie  could  not  get  the  ready 
money.  Again,  he  is  not  doing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  homestead  laws  if  he  has  160 
acres,  which  say  no  one  who  owns  160 
acres  of  land  can  take  a  homestead. 
However,  he  may  not  have  fully  that 
amount  of  acres  in  Illinois.  Again,  he 
is  only  living  on  it  until  he  can  get  a 
title,  then  leaves.  The  government  idea 
is  to  make  it  your  home.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  taken  up  and  held  that  way, 
which  deprives  the  really  true  person 
who  would  want  it  for  a  home  from 
getting  a  desirable  one.  There  are  many 
away  back  from  town  that  this  read¬ 
ing  matter  would  benefit  who  are  too 
poor  to  take  papers,  etc.,  but  right  here 
in  town  and  a  few  miles  out  are  people 
whose  amount  of  mail  would  astonish 
some  Eastern  farmers.  My  husband 
said  last  Saturday  one  man  took  out  of 
the  post  office  an  armful  of  papers  and 
magazines,  and  if  these  people  who 
have  will  pass  them  on  there  would  be 
many  happy  hearts  no  doubt,  and  from 
what  I  hear  I  'think  they  do  in  many 
instances.  In  our  own  home  we  have 
11  weekly  papers,  three  monthly  and 
one  semi-monthly,  besides  papers  sent 
us  by  friends,  several  a  week.  But  in 
the  long  evenings  and  stormy  days  we 
find  plenty  of  time  to  read  and  look  over 
even  other  matter  which  may  be  sent 
as  in  case  of  last  Christmas  time,  when 
the  packages  of  illustrated  papers  were 
sent  from  town.  We  passed  them  on 
to  others  who  perhaps  really  needed 
them  more  than  we  did. 

If  people  have  never  been  in  this 
Western  country  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  isolation  and  loneliness  that 
women  and  children  feel  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  particularly  in  Winter,  last 
one  of  course  being  an  exception ;  one 
has  had  to  stay  right  at  home  on  ac¬ 
count  of  cold  and  storms,  deep  snows, 
etc.  In  my  own  case,  although  in  sight 
of  town,  which  is  less  than  two  miles 
away,  there  are  days  at  a  time  that  not 
a  human  being  is  seen.  Far  away  on 
the  range  horses  are  pawing  the  snow 
to  get  to  the  buffalo  grass,  and  that  is 
the  only  sign  of  life.  When  the  trains 
pass  some  60  rods  distance  we  know 
the  world  moves,  and  how  much  com¬ 
pany  these  trains  are  only  one  who  is 
out  on  the  plains  can  know.  Ten  pas¬ 
senger  trains  a  day  pass  going  to  and 
from  Denver.  A  very  few  houses  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance  aside  from 
town.  If  this  land  was  built  up  with 
homes,  not  held  for  speculation,  how 
much  pleasanter  it  would  be.  The  coy¬ 
ote  and  wolf  make  music  in  the  night 
time.  This  is  one  great  drawback  to 
raising  poultry;  one  has  to  be  forever 
on  the  watch,  for  woe  be  to  a  chick  or- 
hen  that  strays  a  few  rods  from  the 
buildings;  they  are  snapped  up,  not 
given  time  to  squawk.  The  lack  of 


trees  one  will  miss.  The  experiment 
stations  here  have  demonstrated  that 
some  kinds  can  be  grown  if  taken  care 
of,  and  cherries  do  well,  also  plums, 
but  many  have  it  in  their  head  that  trees 
or  fruit  will  not  grow  here  without  ir¬ 
rigation,  and  it  is  hard  to  rid  them  of 
the  idea. 

Some  people  can  come  here  with  a 
small  capital,  take  a  homestead  or  buy 
out  a  relinquishment,  put  up  sod 
buildings,  get  a  little  land  fenced,  raise 
enough  of  semi-arid  crops  like  milo 
maize,  kaffir  corn,  sorghum,  sunllowers, 
etc.,  to  feed  cows,  pigs  and  chickens; 
pick  cow  chips  for  fuel,  have  lots  of 
grit,  both  man  and  wife,  and  in  a  few 
years’  time  they  are  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  know  of  one  case, 
where  the  family  came  here  six  years 
ago ;  took  a  homestead  six  miles  from 
town,  put  up  sod  buildings,  had  just 
$200  in  money  when  they  came,  and 
last  Fall  this  farmer  made  a  sale  of 
stock,  tools,  furniture,  etc.,  which 
brought  him  some  $1,500.  He  and  fam¬ 
ily  went  back  to  Iowa,  intending  to 
stay  and  sell  here  when  chance  offered. 
In  two  months  he  was  back,  and  has 
been  putting  up  a  large  barn  and  get¬ 
ting  stock,  ready  to  live  in  Colorado 
again.  The  wife  must  be  full  of  de¬ 
termination  to  win  out,  and  hope  a 
prominent  characteristic,  for  there  will 
be  many  times  when  it  will  look  almost 
hopeless  to  plod  on.  Every  country  has 
its  drawbacks,  but  where  health  is  at 
stake  much  can  be  overlooked  for  the 
sake  of  climate.  Colorado’s  glorious 
sunshine  and  pure  air  does  wonders  for 
many  if  they  do  not  come  too  late. 
Some  have  asked  how  much  capital  is 
required  to  make  a  start.  That  depends 
greatly  upon  the  man  and  woman,  their 
age,  etc.  Young  or  middle-aged  people 
have  a  great  advantage ;  they  ought  to 
endure  hardships  (if  called  upon)  better 
than  those  older.  If  one  knows  what 
farming  is  in  the  dry  belt  and  will  not 
put  in  practice  the  more  humid  ways, 
but  learn  from  experiment  stations  and 
those  who  have  been  more  successful 
here,  have  a  determination  to  win  a  home, 
$1,000  will  be  enough  to  give  a  good 
start;  $1,500  is  better,  but  there  are 
many  who  have  made  a  beginning  and 
done  well  on  $500.  Four  miles  from  us 
is  a  man  who  took  a  homestead  two 
years  ago,  320  acres ;  has  a  little  two- 
room  house,  just  got  it  plastered  last 
Fall.  He  had  some  pigs,  cows  and 
chickens,  one  horse.  He  worked  for  a 
cattleman  not  far  away,  and  earned 
enough  to  use  his  team  to  plow  and  put 
in  some  corn.  He  had  enough  last  year 
to  fatten  several  hogs  and  keep  his 
horse.  By  changing  work  for  team  he 
has  got  along,  as  he  had  not  the  means 
to  buy  more  horses.  The  wife  raised 
lots  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  They 
have  four  children,  the  oldest  only  10. 
They  do  not  go  to  school,  as  it  is  too 
far  away.  In  time  there  will  be  school. 
The  law  is  as  soon  as  10  children  can  be 
secured  a  svhoolhouse  will  be  built.  This 
year  the  man  puts  in  a  neighbor's  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  has  the  use  of  tools 
and  teams,  together  with  some  cash. 
They  are  young  healthy  people,  and 
will  no  doubt  soon  have  comforts 
about  them.  They  are  Iowa  people. 

I  was  made  sad  to  read  of  the  death 
of  “Charity  Sweetheart.”  I  always  en¬ 
joyed  her  pictures  of  every-day  life; 
there  was  always  so  much  of  sunshine 
and  charity  in  them.  One  could  read 
between  the  lines  that  they  were  true 
heart  pictures,  no  dross,  all  pure  gold. 
I  shall  miss  her,  for  she  had  been  with 
us  long.  “We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.” 
One  after  another  passes  off  the  stage 
of  action,  and  are  forgotten  save  by  the 
few.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Maple  Sugar  Experience  Wanted. 

Will  someone  give  directions  for  re¬ 
fining  and  clarifying  maple  sugar — also 
for  “creaming”  it?  d. 


A  Fly-killer.— One  of  the  best  of  fly 
killers  is  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  such 
as  is  used  for  screen  doors,  about  eight 
or  10  inches  long  and  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  fastened  to  a  long  smooth  han¬ 
dle.  The  flies  can  be  killed  with  this 
without  soiling  anything.  One  can  eas¬ 
ily  get  them  on  the  ceiling  at  night,  thus 
preventing  the  unsightly  spots  on  the 
paper.  mabelle. 


The  Staff  of  Life. 

Long  Rolls. — Sift  three  quarts  of 
flour  into  a  large  pan,  mix  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt;  mix  one  fresh  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  half  cup  of  warm 
water,  or  six  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
liquid  yeast  with  half  pint  of  warm 
water.  Make  a  deep  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  liquid,  stir 
from  center  until  the  flour  is  worked  in 
to  form  a  batter,  cover  the  top  with  dry 
flour,  cover  with  a  thick  cloth  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  until  light.  When  light 
the  top  will  be  cracked  all  over.  Then 
mix  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  soft  but¬ 
ter,  work  well,  make  in  long  round  rolls. 
Grease  pan  and  top  of  rolls,  lay  in  so 
they  will  just  touch,  let  rise  until  twice 
their  bulk,  bake  brown;  serve  warm. 

Potato  Rolls. — Boil  four  large  po¬ 
tatoes,  peel,  wash  and  rub  through 
colander.  Mix  in  a  bread  pan  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  .the  potatoes,  and 
four  pints  of  flour ;  make  a  hole  in 
the  center,  mix  in  one  yeast  cake  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  pint  of  warm  water,  mix 
well,  cover  with  flour  and  let  rise  until 
light.  Then  knead  in  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  half  cup  of  butter,  scant  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  well  mixed,  work  well;  make  into 
small  round  rolls,  let  rise  one  hour, 
bake  and  serve  warm  with  butter. 

Corn  Bread. — Beat  one  egg  light,  stir 
in  one  quart  of  sour  milk,  add  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  of  salt, 
and  one  of  sugar,  and  half  cup  of  thick 
sour  cream.  Stir  in  sifted  meal  to  form 
a  rather  thick  batter ;  pour  in  a  deep, 
well-greased  bread  pan,  bake  slowly  one 
hour,  serve  warm  with  butter  and  sweet 
milk. 

Biscuits. — In  making  biscuits,  allow 
one  cup  of  flour  to  each  person  to  be 
served.  Sift  the  flour,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  for  every 
four  cups  of  flour,  add  half  teaspoon  fill 
of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt,  tablespoon ful 
of  lard,  and  sour  milk  or  cream,  to 
form  a  soft  dough.  Work  lightly,  roll 
thin,  cut  out,  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

MRS.  M.  D.  D. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  n  rent 
deposit.  ,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
P AV  A  DENT  if  you  oro  not  satisfied 
after  uain^  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DA  NDT  RI1Y  °  bic'UcI*  or  a  pair 
UWnUI  BUI  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  yon  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  o! 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

ONE  GENT  ’’  ?’*  it  will  cost  yon  to 

WfcH  I  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  son!  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  -  Drake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  piHces, 

Mead  Cycle  Co •  Dept  fbo  Chicago 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  and  Press 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don  t  depend  on  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
ftnd  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers' 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
bestsuit«  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum,  Confl* 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or¬ 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can’t  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  prepaid  lor  f  U 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


STOVES  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  Direct  from 

Factory, 

Freight  Paid,  and  safe  delivery  insured.  Then  after 

ONE  YEAR'S  FREE  TRIAL 

we  refund  yonr  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

GOLD  COIN 

RANGES 

have  50  years’  reputation  be-_ 
hind  them.  OurStove  Book,  Free 
tells  what  makes  a  stove  good. 

Our  Profit  Sharing  Platt  Will 
Interest  You 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


How  Anty  Drudge  saved  the  overalls 

Farmer  Jones — “Mary,  why  did  you  buy  me  these  new 
overalls?  Those  others  were  pretty  dirty,  but  they 
weren’t  old  enough  to  throw  away.” 

Mrs.  Jones — “Those  aren’t  new  overalls,  John!  They’re 
the  ones  you  had  on  last  week.  Anty  Drudge  told 
me  to  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  see  what  it  would 
do,  and  there’s  the  result.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Yes,  and  if  your  wife  will  use  it  for  her 
next  wash,  there’ll  be  another  surprise  in  store  for 
both  of  you.”  _ 

You  use  a  washing  machine?  Most 
farmers’  wives  do.  But  if  you’re  using  ordi¬ 
nary  laundry  soaps  or  washing  powders 
you  still  have  the  hot,  steaming  suds,  you 
have  every  disagreeable  feature  of  old- 
fashioned  washing,  and  the  only  way  the 
washing  machine  helps  you  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  washboard.  Why  not  try  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  washing — the  Fels-Naptha 
way?  Instead  of  boiling  your  clothes,  use 
cool  or  lukewarm  water,  do  away  with  all 
the  hard  work  and  have  the  wash  ready  to 
hang  out  in  half  the  time  required  by  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Get  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
from  your  grocer  and  try.  Follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  red  and  green  wrapper. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  HOTHOUSE  LAMB. 

The  production  of  Winter  Iambs  has 
for  many  years  been  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  East.  Bulletin 
309  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  tells  how  the  work  is 
done  there. 


The  flock  comprises  several  breeds, 
both  purebreds  and  grades.  Usually 
three  purebred  rams,  Hampshire,  South- 


TABLE  FOR  DRESSING  LAMBS.  Fig.  376. 


down  and  Dorset,  run  with  the  flock, 
while  at  pasture.  No  special  method  of 
getting  the  ewes  to  breed  early  has 
been  followed,  the  only  precautions 
being  to  see  that  the  rams  were  young 
and  active  and  the  ewes  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  when  turned  to  pasture.  When  the 
pasture  gets  scarce  other  green  food, 
such  as  rape,  cabbage,  beet  tops,  etc., 
is  given,  the  object  being  to  make  good 
dairy  sheep  of  them,  as  the  lamb  must 
have  plenty  of  milk  to  get  the  necessary 
growth.  In  Fall  the  rams  are  pastured 
by  themselves  until  the  next  season,  and 
the  ewes,  until  lambing,  fed  on  good 
clover  hay,  no  grain  being  given  at  this 
time  except  to  any  out  of  condition. 
From  10  to  15  ewes  are  kept  in  a  pen, 
which  is  clean,  well  ventilated  and  pro¬ 
tected  so  that  the  temperature  seldom 
goes  below  40  degrees.  Water  is  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  and  salt  is  supplied  regu¬ 
larly.  After  the  lambs  are  born  the 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT.  Fig.  376. 

ewes  and  lambs  are  removed  to  pens 
10x15  feet,  each  pen  containing  about 
10  ewes  with  their  lambs,  and  grain  is 
fed.  The  mixture  is  60  per  cent,  wheat 
bran,  30  of  corn  meal  and  10  of  old- 
process  oil  meal.  They  are  fed  lightly 
at  first,  gradually  increasing  to  two  or 
three  pounds  per  ewe  per  day.  The 
roughage  is  clover  hay,  and  when  pos¬ 
sible,  sliced  turnips  or  mangels,  about 
two  pounds  each,  are  given.  When 
there  are  no  roots  the  same  weight  of 
silage  has  been  fed  with  good  results. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  scouring 
or  any  digestive  troubles  and  to  keep  the 


ewe  to  the  highest  point  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  top  the  market  the  hothouse  lamb 
must  be  fat,  and,  as  he  grows,  should 
have  some  grain  in  addition  to  his 
mother's  milk.  A  creep  is  provided 
where  they  have  a  little  trough  of  their 
own  and  one  or  both  of  the  following 
grain  mixtures:  Fifty  pounds  each  of 
corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings  and  five 
pounds  of  oil  meal ;  or  25  pounds  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings  and  hominy  chop, 
and  eight  pounds  of  oil  meal.  A  little 
sugar  is  sprinkled  over  the  grain  when 
put  in  the  trough,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  like  it.  This  grain  is  kept  before 
them,  but  the  trough  cleaned  out  if  it 
becomes  fouled.  If  the  lambs  grow 
properly  they  should  be  ready  for 
slaughter  in  70  to  75  days  from  birth, 
weighing  from  45  to  48  pounds  alive. 

In  dressing,  great  care  and  cleanliness 
are  necessary.  The  lambs  are  hog- 
dressed,  that  is  most  of  the  pelt  is  left 
on,  the  head  and  feet  are  cut  off  and 
the  stomach,  spleen,  intestines,  bladder 
and  gall  sac  are  removed.  Fasten  the 
hind  legs  together  and  hang  up  the  lamb. 
Insert  the  knife  close  to  the  backbone 
near  angle  of  the  jaw,  at  the  same  time 
dislocating  the  neck.  This  will  stun  the 
lamb  and  prevent  spattering  the  blood. 
With  the  first  stroke  of  knife  cut  com¬ 
pletely  through  under  part  of  neck; 
then  sever  head  completely.  After 
bleeding,  place  the  lamb  on  its  back 
on  a  suitable  table,  Fig.  375 ;  cut 
through  the  skin  from  breast  to  back 
of  udder,  to  angle  of  hind  leg  and 
loosen  the  skin.  Remove  the  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  of  skin  free  from  wool  in 
angle  of  hind  leg.  Remove  skin  around 
rectum  on  under  side  of  tail  for  a  little 
distance  down  the  tail  and  on  inside  of 
hind  legs,  leaving  attached  to  rectum. 
Then  pull  rectum  straight  out.  Remove 
a  narrow  strip  from  gambrel  to  pastern, 
cut  off  hind  legs  at  ankle  joint  and 
loosen  the  gambrels.  Cut  off  front  legs 
at  knee  joint  nearest  the  foot,  leaving  a 
little  flap  of  skin  on  front  of  legs  to 
fold  back  over  knee  joint.  Hang  up 
the  lamb  and  make  an  incision  from 
in  front  of  udder  to  breast  bone.  Re¬ 
move  the  caul  as  intestines  come  out. 
Keep  the  caul  clean  to  use  as  covering 
for  exposed  parts  of  the  carcass  when 
dressing  is  finished  and  backsets  have 
been  adjusted.  Leave  the  liver  in.  Split 
down  the  breastbone  and  make  an  in¬ 
cision  into  the  chest  to  cool  it  out.  The 
backsets  are  hard  wood  inch,  12 

to  15  inches  long  and  each  end  sharp¬ 
ened  to  a  fine  point  with  shoulder.  The 
sharp  point  of  one  end  is  inserted  in 
the  loose  skin  near  the  breastbone,  car¬ 
ried  back  of  the  body  and  inserted  in 
the  turned  back  flank  of  the  other  side. 
The  second  backset  is  then  put  in  in  the 
same  way,  crossing  the  first.  The  caul 
is  then  spread  over  the  exposed  parts, 
fastened  to  points  of  the  backsets  and 
in  the  crotch  of  hind  legs.  The  carcass 
is  hung  up  until  thoroughly  cooled; 
then  wrapped  in  muslin,  Fig.  376,  and 
finally  in  burlap.  The  records  of  many 
years  show  that  the  best  average  price 
was  for  those  sold  before  March  4. 

Precocious  Milking. 

1.  I  have  a  registered  Jersey  heifer  15 
months  old  duo  to  he  fresh  October  14,  and 
I  find  in  the  last  few  days  that  a  calf  which 
was  in  the  pasture  with  her  has  been  suck¬ 
ing  her.  I  separated  them  but  her  udder 
was  so  hard  I  had  her  milked  and  she 
gives  over  a  quart  of  milk,  twice  a  day. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled  with  her,  as-' 
her  teats  are  so  small  it  takes  so  long  to 
milk  her.  Please  advise  what  to  do.  2.  I 
also  have  a  mule  which  has  a  wart  on  the 
inside  of  hind  leg  near  sti fie  joint.  It  has 
been  on  her  over  a  year.  It  was  larger 
than  a  hen  egg  and  I  had  it  cut  out  last 
Fall  which  just  seemed  to  start  it  growing, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago,  being  as  large  as  a 
man’s  two  fists,  it  was  pulled  out,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  cured.  I  have  tried  blue- 
stone  and  several  other  things  but  nothing 
seems  to  do  any  good.  Can  you  help  me? 

T.  W. 

1.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  calf  was 
allowed  to  suck,  for  it  is  about  certain  that 
the  heifer  will  suffer  from  garget  when  she 
freshens.  Where  calves  suck  one  another  : 
garget  is  a  common  consequence,  therefore  ! 
we  always  advise  strongly  against  allowing 
calves  to  practice  that  bad  habit.  Milk  1 
out  a  little  of  the  milk  twice  daily  and 
then  rub  udder  thoroughly  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
leaves,  and  camphorated  oil  to  stop  milk 
secretion.  2.  Saturate  the  wart  with  gla¬ 
cial  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  once  daily. 

If  this  does  not  suffice  have  it  cut  out  again 
and  the  base  well  cauterized.  a.  s.  a. 


Shipping  Live  Stock. 

On  page  817  I  note  what  you  say  con¬ 
cerning  express  companies  and  direct 
routes  and  in  regard  to  shipping  in  a 
roundabout  way  so  as  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  charge.  In  shipping  Berkshire  hogs  for 
breeding  stock  we  run  up  against  that  very 
thing  every  day.  An  instance;  in  shipping 
four  hogs  to  Vicksburg.  Pa.,  which  is  on 
the  Adams  Express,  while  we  are  on  the 
U.  S.  Er press,  our  shipments  go  to  Scran¬ 
ton,  some  30  miles,  north,  and  then  chased 
around  the  country  as  far  as  they  can 
chase  them,  that  the  United  States  Ex¬ 
press  can  carry  it  to  the  nearest  point  on 


their  company  and  then  transfer.  Now 
Vicksburg,  Pa.,  is  directly  south  from  here. 
Direct  to  Northumberland  it  is  42.7  miles, 
and  from  Northumberland  to  Vicksburg  it 
is  about  25  miles,  making  by  direct  route 
67.7  miles.  But  1  dare  say  that  packages, 
etc.,  from  here  cover  a  distance  of  125  to 
150  miles.  Further,  I  note  what  you  say 
concerning  the  amount  the  express  compan¬ 
ies  pay  to  the  railroads.  Personally  1  know 
that  the  express  companies  pay  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  agents  10  per  cent  of  at  least  all  that 
they  ship  out.  Keep  it  up.  Let  us  hear 
from  more.  kiChaud  l.  faux,  Mgr. 

Pennsylvania. 


Stiffness  in  Mare. 


I  have  a  mare  about  10  years  old, 
bought  this  Spring  in  Baltimore,  where  she 
had  been  used  for  driving ;  had  been  over¬ 
driven,  judging  by  condition  of  legs  and 
feet.  She  is  high  spirited  and  not  been 
used  at  slow  work,  but  is  working  well. 
She  caught  a  slight  cold  in  shipping,  and 
since  that  is  inclined  to  trouble  with  her 
breathing,  at  times  with  slight  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  nostrils.  I  used  her  last  week 
working  corn  and  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
work  turned  her  to  pasture  for  an  hour. 
She  was  evidently  feeling  well,  as  she 
trotted  about,  rolled,  and  then  went  to 
eating.  Next  morning  she  was  stiff  and 
sore,  with  slight  colicky  pains,  and  has 
been  growing  worse.  She  seems  to  be  weak 
in  her  legs,  particularly  in  front,  and  lies 
down  much  of  the  time.  On  rising  she 
stands  bunched  with  front  and  hind  feet 
well  under  her  ;  in  a  few  minutes  straight¬ 
ens  up  and  stands  in  normal  position,  shift¬ 
ing  weight  from  foot  to  foot.  On  moving 
her  about  she  improves  slightly.  The  legs 
are  not  actually  stiff,  since  she  raises  feet 
normally  when  chasing  flies.  This  is  the 
third  attack  of  similar  character.  I  have 
given  oil  and  aloes,  but  little  else  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  as  I  can  find  no  local 
sore  spot  or  swelling  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  the  kidneys  are  affected  or  where 
there  is  rheumatism.  1  have  been  obliged 
to  feed  corn  as  grain  with  grass  and  wheat 
straw  as  roughage.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Virginia.  j.  f.  e. 

Mare  seems  to  be  affected  with  chronic 
laminitis,  which  may  be  of  rheumatic  origin. 
Give  her  a  roomy  box  stall  and  dissolve 
half  an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  in  her 
drinking  water  three  times  a  day  at  time 
of-  attack.  Do  not  turn  her  on  grass  after 
working  hard.  Feed  oats  and  bran  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  corn  in  Summer.  a.  s.  a. 


Lump  Jaw  Cured  m  tnree  weeks  with 

.  one  application  of 

Adam’s  Rapid  vLump  jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 

II.  C.  ADA31S  MFC.  CO.,  Dept. £0,  Algona,  Iowa 


HELP  YOUR  HORSES 


Don't  stand  by  and  see  them  suffer.  Oive^ 
them  the  very  bent  care  and  nee  the  never-failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

t  brings  (j-tueAr,  permanent  cure.  It  is  the  most  cffcctivo 
^remedy  you  can  buy  for  removing  curl-s,  splints,  windpuffs, 
thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands.  A  positive  cure. 
^‘ce  $  1  a  bottle.  Used  30  years.  At  all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Box  W  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


The  old.  reliable  remedy  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  lameness.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1 .  6  for  $5. '  'Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse”  Free  at  drug¬ 
gist  or  from  Ur.  It.  4.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enoslnirg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Anklo, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


Before  After  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
f2.u0  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,JK.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  SI  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Ma*t. 


MINERAL 


^otHEAVE 
f&s  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  lor 
oniy 

PERMANENT 


$3  Package^ 

1  will  cure  any  case 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

t  Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Th® 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVETHEHORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 

SPAVIN  REMEDY 

Put  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Him 

16  Years  a  Success 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse 
with  a  signed  contract  to  cure  or  refund  money. 


CHURNS 

We  handle  every 
kind  on  the  market. 
Our  prices  cannot  be 
beaten.  Write  foi 
Chum  Catalog.  ^ 

WISNER  MFG.CO. 

230  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


95  an<^  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


,  FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEE*. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  smalii 
obtain ourhandsomefreecatatog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAINBR?DGE^5N.1L 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim¬ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  SkimB  95  qts. 
per  hour.  Made  also  in  four  , 
larger  siacs  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here.' 
tfl  Rave’  Frpp  Trial  Earns  its  own  cost 

atf  nays  rree  i  iuii  and  more  by  what 

.  it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  "direct-from-factory”  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  J 
2161  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


rDI  I  Mere  improved 
UKUmDO  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE:  U.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestvllle,  Conn, 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  AVasson 
Box  60, 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.V. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


l 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla, N.  Y. 


The  “Quality” 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo  ?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  corn 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  prosorves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent. silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


i 


Safe— Certain 

Mtnnrai  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 

VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
.1  free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.15,  Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 


There  Are  Others 

but  we  claim  that  there  is  no  other  Fly 
Spray  quite  as  good  as 

Target  Brand  Fly  Killer 

and  we  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  you  will 
send  us  One  Dollar  and  your  Dealer’s 
name,  we  will  send  you  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  8  or  10  head  of  stock  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
we  will  return  your  money,  and  you 
may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co. 

S.  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


send  for  Reliable  BLIZZARD  Ensilage  Cutter  Always  Works  Right 


New  Cat¬ 
alog  Ulus-  || 
trated. 


You  can  cut  any  dry  or  green  feed  most  economically  v  shred  corn  to  best  advantage,  if 
you  own  the  Blizzard.  Designed  to  stand  hard  service  without  a  bit  of  strain  or 
pull  and  built  in  fewest  parts — simple,  easy  running,  with  self-feed  table  and 

knives  adjustable  while  running. 


We  Guarantee  It  Fully 

Improved  Wind  Elevator  carries 
fodder  any  height,  any  direction.  Every  machine 
tested  separately  before  shipping.  A  demonstrated 
success  for  38  years.  Shipped  ready  to  put  up. 
Let  us  send  you  free  book,  "Why  Silage  Fays.” 
Write  today. 

JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 

1426  W.  Tuscarawas  St.  Canton,  Ohio 
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THE  FARM  DAIRY  IN  OHIO. 

The  picture,  Fig.  377,  shows  part  of 
the  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  on  a  general- 
purpose  farm.  General  purpose  farming 
is  carried  on,  but  the  dairy  consists  of 
well-bred  special-purpose  cows  of  a 
pronounced  dairy  type.  The  cows  have 
Jersey  blood  predominating,  and  are 
bred  to  registered  bulls;  while  in  some 
of  the  small  herds  all  the  cows  are 
either  registered  or  eligible.  The  milk 
is  separated  twice  a  day  in  hand  sepa¬ 
rators,  the  skim-milk  fed  to  calves  or 
pigs  and  the  cream  shipped  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  cream  is  cooled  when  it  comes 
from  the  separator,  and  is  shipped  twice 
a  week  in  Winter  and  every  other  day 
in  Summer.  Such  a  plan  is  a  late  de¬ 
velopment  here,  and  is  made  possible 
and  profitable  because  of  the  hand  sepa¬ 
rator  and  the  great  demand  for  ice 
cream.  Seven  years  ago  a  creamery  was 
built  here,  but  it  failed  because  it  de¬ 
pended  on  whole  milk  being  hauled  in 
and  the  skim-milk  being  hauled  back  to 
the  farmer,  which  was  not  practical.  The 
introduction  of  the  hand  separator  on 
the  farm  has  effected  a  change  and 
there  are  very  few  farms  that  are  not 
so  equipped  now.  Under  this  plan  the 
skim-milk  can  be  fed  while  fresh  and 
sweet,,  and  each  farmer  gets  his  own 
milk  and  does  not  have  to  wait.  As 
noted  before,  these  small  farm  herds 
consist  of  cows  of  a  well-marked  dairy 
type,  Jerseys  usually,  but  the  writer 
wishes  that  milking  Short-horns  and 
Red  Polls  were  here  instead.  These 
cattle  are  heavy  milkers,  well  suited  to 


for  a  few  days  fed  little  corn,  then  began 
again  and  finished  fattening  them  with  no 
more  trouble  until  this  Spring.  I  again 
had  14  Fall  pigs  in  a  pen  with  a  run  to  it. 
I  was  feeding  ground  wheat  and  oats  with 
some  beet  soaked  pulp,  giving  a  little  whole 
corn.  One  morning  three  of  them  stood 
each  in  a  corner  holding  the  nose  high, 
and  acted  as  though  they  wanted  to  climb 
out.  They  too  were  twitching  all  over  but 
especially  the  head;  every  little  while  would 
fall  over  in  a  fit.  I  gave  castor  oil;  that 
increased  their  distress  which  lasted  from 
three  days  to  10  days,  and  they  suffered 
all  the  time,  twitching,  and  one  fit  after 
another.  Six  out  of  the  two  lots  died  and 
two  slightly  afflicted  got  well.  July  10  I  had 
the  remaining  eleven  of  these  shotes  turned 
in  an  apple  orchard :  they  ate  the  fallen 
green  apples,  and  while  the  pasture  is  dry 
ate  some  of  it.  I  fed  them  swill,  water  and 
corn  at  night.  One  of  these  pigs  died  from 
the  same  trouble.  What  is  it?  H.  .w. 

New  Jersey. 

Such  losses  are  not  uncommon,  the  hogs 
having  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  fits,  induced 
by  indigestion.  When  there  is  an  acute 
attack  of  apoplexy  the  pig  is  found  dead, 
or  lives  but  a  short  time.  When  the  at¬ 
tack  is  less  acute  one  fit  may  follow  an¬ 
other,  or  after  one  fit  or  attack  the  hog 
staggers  about  and  twitches  as  described, 
and  seldom  makes  a  complete  recovery.  In¬ 
testinal  worms  are  often  present  in  such 
cases,  and  always  it  is  well  to  give  treat¬ 
ment  to  destroy  such  worms.  Mix  in  the 
slop  once  daily  for  five  days  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  at  the  rate  of  one  dram  for  each 
one  hundred  pounds  of  hog  and  repeat  in 
10  days.  Give  the  hogs  free  range  on  grass 
and  stop  all  rich  feed,  but  allow  light  slop 
of  sweet  skim-milk  and  middlings,  adding 
limewater  at  rate  of  one  ounce  per  quart, 
at  times  when  iron  sulphate  is  not  being 
given.  a.  s.  a. 

Heifer  With  Cancer. 

A  heifer  has  an  open  cancerous  tumor 
on  left  side  just  back  of  the  last  rib ;  an¬ 
other  large  lump,  the  size  of  my  fist,  lower 
down  on  the  side,  and  a  running  sore  on 


SALTING  THE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  DAIRY  HERD.  Fig.  377. 


farm  conditions,  and  produce  calves  that 
will  make  something  besides  veal.  In 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  gradu¬ 
al  but  notable  shifting  from  other  forms 
of  live  stock  farming  to  that  of  dairy¬ 
ing,  which  must  mean  that  dairying  is 
more  profitable,  and  therefore  the  dairy 
cow,  the  cream  separator  and  the  silo 
are  much  more  in  evidence.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Hog  Cholera. 

I  have  eight  pigs  about  three  months  old, 
will  weigh  about  60  to  70  pounds.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  one  was  lame.  In  a 
day’s  time  it  could  not  walk.  Three  others 
were  affected  the  same  way.  two  died.  The 
joints  of  the  legs  were  swollen,  and  after 
death  the  skin  turned  pink.  I  thought  they 
had  rheumatism,  but  two  have  died  since 
very  suddenly  that  appeared  well  and 
healthy.  They  have  been  fed  plenty  of 
milk,  with  a  range  of  a  four-acre  orchard. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  the  pigs? 

New  York.  a.  J.  H. 

Hog  cholera  seems  to  be  killing  the  pigs, 
but  a  post  mortem  examination  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  mat¬ 
ter.  If  cholera  is  found  present  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  herd  should  be  vaccinated  with 
serum.  Meanwhile  give  a  change  of  pas- 
tun-  and  sleeping  quarters  and  feed  light 
milk  and  middlings  slop,  adding  an  ounce 
of  limewater  to  the  quart.  A.  s.  a. 

Horses  With  Indigestion. 

I  have  a  very  good  and  valuable  team 
of  horses,  but  they  are  getting  very  poor, 
as  I  have  worked  them  very  hard  this 
Spring  on  the  farm  as  well  as  on  the  road. 
One  of  them  is  getting  full  of  pimples  and 
sores  on  the  breast  and  the  side  where  the 
harness  comes  in  contact  with  its  body. 
Some  of  the  farmers  say  that  its  blood  is 
not  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  horses 
want  a  tonic.  Will  you  advise  me? 

New  York.  J.  J. 

Have  the  horses  clipped,  also  have  their 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  Sponge 
affected  parts  of  skin  twice  daily  with  a 
solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  in  a  quart  of  cold  water;  and  in 
feed  twice  daily  mix  half  an  ounce  of  gran¬ 
ular  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Feed  on  whole 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  Do  not 
feed  green  grass,  corn,  or  ground  feed. 

a.  s.  A. 

Fits  in  Figs. 

Last  Fall  during  September  I  had  14 
large  shotes  running  in  a  hog  lot  through 
which  runs  spring  water.  I  ntttt  been  feed¬ 
ing  old  corn  and  began  feeding  new  to 
fatten  them,  also  some  swill.  One  night 
one  lay  dead  with  much  froth  about  the 
mouth  ;  next  morning  two  more  were  slight¬ 
ly  stiff  and  muscles  twitched ;  these  two 
soon  died.  One  other  was  slightly  afflicted 
but  recovered.  I  thought  it  must  be  feed-' 
ing  corn,  so  let  them  have  free  run,  and 


the  point  of  the  cheek  bone.  Veterinary 
has  treated  the  first  tumor,  but  without 
much  hope  of  success,  and  tells  me  it  would 
cost  more  to  cure  her  than  she  is  worth. 
Would  you  consider  her  milk  fit  for  use? 
T  expect  her  to  calve  in  October  (second 
calf).  Is  this  trouble  likely  to  lx-  trans¬ 
mitted  to  her  calf?  Would  her  flesh  be 
safe  to  use  if  I  butchered  her?  F.  n. 

California. 

We  are  unable  to  judge  if  the  tumors 
are  cancerous.  Possibly  they  are  of  more 
simple  nature  and  in  that  case  they  should 
prove  curable.  If  they  are  cancers  (car¬ 
cinoma)  they  are  not  curable  and  the  af¬ 
fected  animal  in  time  will  lose  flesh  and 
then  be  unfit  for  use  in  the  dairy,  or  on 
the  block.  The  sore  on  the  jaw  most  likely 
is  actinomycotic  flump  jaw)  and  curable, 
provided  the  bones  are  not  badly  involved. 
On  general  principles  we  would  not  care 
to  retain  such  a  cow  for  the  dairy;  but  if 
in  good  flesh,  after  fully  recovering  from 
calving,  she  might  possibly  pass  inspection, 
as  fit  for  human  use.  if  offered  for  sale  at 
the  stockyards  of  a  large  city.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Rente  1, 
Middled  eld.  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Retina.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O, 


DOGS 


Ofl  I  I  1C  D 1 1  DC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIl  rUrO  Circulars.  SILAS  DF.OKKIi,  Montrose,  l‘« 


Oni  IIP  PHPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Females 

UULLIl  rUro  cheap.  NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Penna. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


-$5  each  and  up.  CLARK 
FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lom,  New  York 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  doe  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  servica 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  15.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FflR  Q  Al  C —  Registered  Holsteln-Frleslnn  Hull  Calf  from  3- 
rUn  OMLL  year  old  row  that  produced  92V,  lbs.  milk  in 
one  day;  $75.  Others  nearly  as  Rood  for  less  money.  Write  for 
bargains.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


lYlillf  Prnritirprv  f°r  New  York  City  market 
mUK  riuuuten$  (iesil.jIlfj  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


HaveYou 
Tried 
it? 


A  Labor-Saving 
Money-Making  Feed 


It  is  the  new,  ready-mixed,  ready-to-feed  dairy 
ration  we  have  recently  put  on  the  market,  which 
know,  from  exhaustive  tests,  is  so  exceptionally  good 
that  we  back  it  with  a  guarantee  that  proves  it,  or  no  pay. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  best  dairy  experts  money  could 
employ  and  many  leading  dairymen,  we  have  produced  a 
ready-to-feed  dairy  ration  that  is  a  happy  surprise  to  everyone 
who  tries  it.  Cows  eat  it  with  a  keen  relish  and  invariably  yield 
to  their  highest  limit  of  milk  production. 


for  Dairy  Cows 

is  a  highly  nutritious  combination  of  choice  Cottonseed  Meal,  Gluten 
Feed,  Distillers’  Grains,  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  Wheat  Bran  and  Wheat 
Middlings — so  scientifically  proportioned  and  balanced  it  meets  the 
widest  range  of  feeding  requirements,  both  as  to  the  individual 
animals  and  the  roughage  at  hand.  It  is  a  complete  grain  feed,  un¬ 
varying  in  uniformity  and  quality,  FREE  FROM  ADULTER¬ 
ANTS  or  cheap  “fillers” — compounded  to  give  dairymen  what 
they  have  long  desired — a  successful  ration,  ready  to  feed ,  that 
saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Always  the  same — 
always  good. 

Our  Special  Trial  Offer 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  you  want  to  try  Larro- 
feed  at  our  risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  results.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  we  authorize  your  dealer  to  take  back  the 
unused  sacks,  without  question  or  quibble,  and  to  refund 
your  money,  making  no  charge  for  the  100-ib.  trial  sack. 

Try  Larro-feed  NOW,  at  our  risk. 


m 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

OUAPANTCrO  ANAuY6'» 


302  Gillespie  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Dealers: 

Quick  ship¬ 
ments  in  car¬ 
loads  o  r  less 
made  from  east¬ 
ern  warehouse. 


LftPBOWE  Ct> 

#Ct»oiT  ,  MIL*' 


)  DAIRY  CA.TT3L.E 

LILITH  PRIZE,  181944 


Born  March  15,  1912 


Albino  Segis  Korndyke,  181085 

Born  May  2,  1912 

Two  wonderfully  fine-bred  Holstein  Heifers  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

-GRADE  HOLSTEINS— i 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individual*  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

front  three  to  six  months  old,  front  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

ONTARIO  SEGIS  WITH00RN 

born  Jan.  19,  1912.  Superbly  marked  Holstein  bull. 
5-6  white,  by  King  Menelik,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam, 
First  check  for  $50  gets  him.  Send  for  pedigree, 

CLOVEUDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FERN’S  JUBILEE  NO.  73852 

is  one  of  tho  BEST 

“Butter-Bred  "Jersey  Bulls  eWorld 

He  is  six  years  old,  and  the  cows  at  Laurel  Farm 
aro  mostly  his  daughters.  He  is  right  in  his  prime, 
but  we  can’t  use  him  longer.  Also  have  several  of 
his  young  sons.  Will  make  a  low  price  on  them, 
or  will  TRADE  FOR  FRESH  COWS,  either 
purebred  or  grade  Jerseys. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


JS  W  I3NTE 


BLUE  RIBBON  VH D V C U I D C C“ 
LARGE  IMPROVED  lUrMVonlnLO 

Wherever  shown,  SHERMAN  1  HOP;',  and  REBECCA  14577, 
A.  Y.  K..  have  won  FIRST  PRIZE,  bast  rail  Both  won  at 
Pa.,  N.  Y..  111.  and  Ohio  State,  ami  Montgomery  Co.  (Pa.) 
Fairs.  Order  some  of  their  pigs,  farrowed  June  10th,  tin- 
delivery  when  IS  weeks  old.  at  S15.50  each,  registered  and 
transferred,  and  quickly  and  cheaply  benefit  by  the  gen¬ 
erations  of  careful  breeding  of  their  ancestors.  This  is 
the  Best  Stock  ot  tho  Best  Breed.  Yorkshires  grow  more 
economically  than  lard  type  and  bring  higher  price. 
Tii rifty  Berkshire  ami  (’.IV.  Pigs  from  Vnreglstered Stork,  .$5  eu. 

TWIN  TREE  FARM,  Penllyn,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 


LODGE  YORKSHIRES  n®" 0  ■ 6 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON.  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ALFALFA  No8etvpe. 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  PIGS;  trios  not  akin. 

J.  («.  CURTIS.  I5ox  ”73,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  atid  just  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  in  your  opinion,  return  same  and  wo 
will  refund  money.  Raritan  Valley  farms,  Somerville, N.J. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  hred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Ghknmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-;iri,:?,lTn: 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio 

0. 1.  C.’S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gilts,  Spring  Pigs, 

- - no  akin  pairs,  also  Butt  Rock 

Eggs,  $1.5(1  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,  Monroe,  Mich.,  R.  No.  1. 

0.  I.  C.  SWINE  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

ready  for  service;  of  September  litter.  Also  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  calf  4  months  old.  Grandson  of  George 
Washington.  These  will  go  at  a  bargain  as  I  am 
closing  out  my  stock.  All  stock  registered  and  in 
good  condition.  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

_ IN  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

nilRflP  PlfiQ-PLDIGR I’  l'IL  IS  13  perfpair. 

UUIiUu  lluO  Sere  no  O.  Weeks,  De-Graff.  O. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY’.  WlliTJS  FOK  ciitt'L'LAK. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-Rf„„'£ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Havel  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  la  I  e.  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietor,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWQ0D 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  not  akin. 
Sold  out  of  service  boars  and  br-d  sows. 

H.  C  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  0UN0EE,  NEW  YORK 


PHELD0 

0  Bre 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Are  you  paying  for  the  privilege  of  milking  your  cows 
or  do  they  actually  make  good  !  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  average  cow  yields  155 
lbs.  of  bntter-fat  per  year,  while  it  takes  170  lbs.  just 
to  pay  expenses. 

Some  dairymen  are  making  a  big  success,  so  many  must 
be  running  at  a  loss.  If  you  have  any  of  these  average 
cows,  get  rid  of  them  and  get  some  profitable  ones. 

There  are  whole  herds  of  Holsteins  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  makes  600  lbs.  of  butter-fat  per  year. 

Wliy  not  make  your  start  with  Holsteins  now  ? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  ON  EMPTY  COOPS. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  various 
railroads  have  any  fixed  scale  of  charges 
for  freight  shipped  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  over  two  or  more  different  lines? 
1  recently  sent  some  chickens  to  a  man 
at  Newfield,  N.  Y.,  over  the  L.  I.  It.  R.  and 
L.  V.  II.  K.,  who  returned  the  crates  pre¬ 
paid.  The  crates  were  all  of  the  same 
size  and  made  of  the  same  material,  also 
same  construction  throughout.  This  man 
sent  me  the  bill  of  lading  for  each  of  two 
shipments,  showing  that  he  had  paid  for 
12  boxes  weighing  180  pounds,  .$1.33,  and 
for  seven  boxes  weighing  105  pounds,  78 
cents,  or  the  rate  of  74  cents  per  100 
pounds.  When  the  first  12  boxes  arrived 
the  L.  I.  11.  It.  agent  wanted  18  cents  and 
the  only  explanation  he  could  give  was  that 
there  had  not  been  enough  prepaid,  and  if 
I  did  not  pay  it  the  crates  would  be  held 
and  sold  for  storage  by  the  railroad.  Know¬ 
ing  more  crates  were  to  come  1  paid  this 
18  cents  and  obtained  a  receipt  from  the 
agent.  When  the  remaining  seven  boxes 
came  I  received  a  notice  that  there  were 
charges  of  GO  cents  to  be  collected.  I  took 
both  bills  of  lading  to  the  agent  and  first 
demanded  to  know  again  why  the  18  cents 
was  collected  on  first  12  crates.  He  got  all 
his  way  bills,  and  finally  not  being  able  to 
learn  anything  from  them,  made  the  posi¬ 
tive  statement  that  the  agent  at  Newfield 
had  only  made  collection  to  Long  Island 
City,  though  I  held  his  bill  of  lading  show¬ 
ing  charges  prepaid  to  I’ort  (Jefferson. 
Then  I  asked  him,  why  he  charged  18  cents 
to  bring  12  boxes  weighing  180  pounds 
from  Long  Island  City  and  GO  cents  to 
bring  seven  boxes  weighing  105  pounds  the 
same  distance?  He  got  his  way  bills  for  the 
seven  crates  and  found  that  they  showed 
no  charge  prepaid,  and  came  through  “col¬ 
lect”  from  Newfield  to  Port  Jefferson,  rated 
by  L.  I.  It.  It.  at  63  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
(Note  here  that  this  was  for  entire  dis¬ 
tance  including  transfer  and  all,  while  L. 
V.  R.  It.  had  collected  at  Newfield  both 
times  at  74  cents).  Now  I  said  “Apply 
that  63  cents  rate  to  180  pounds”  (the 
weight  of  tiie  first  12  boxes).  This  gave 
him  $1.13,  so  I  asked  why  he  collected  18 
cents  on  the  180  pounds  when  $1.33  had 
already  been  paid,  or  20  cents  more  than 
should  have  been  by  his  own  figures.  lie 
gave  up  in  disgust  and  said  he  would  send 
the  whole  thing  to  the  auditor  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  yesterday  told  me,  when  I 
asked  him,  that  lie  had  the  approval  of  the 
auditor  of  his  line  having  delivered  the 
seven  crates  to  me  as  prepaid  as  shown  by 
my  bill  of  lading,  but  knew  no  more  than 
he  did  before  about  tbe  charges.  I  don't 
care  about  the  18  cents,  but  can  you  give 
any  definite  explanation  of  this  method  of 
charging  for  transportation  of  freight? 

Long  Island.  J.  D. 

It.  N.-Y. — Our  report  from  Washington 
In  this  case  is  as  follows : 

"The  rate  on  empty  coops  is  one  and  a 
half  first  class.  The"  first  class  rate  from 
Newfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Port  Jefferson  is  42 
cents  per  100,  which  makes  the  rate  on 
coops  G3  cents  per  100.  Evidently  J.  D. 
has  been  overcharged.  If  he  cannot  get  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  the  agent  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  him  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
shipment  probably  passed  through  New 
Jersey  in  its  journey,  which  would  give  the 
Commission  jurisdiction.  He  should  send 
Ills  freight  rccipts  or  bills  of  lading  ahd 
expense  bills  with  a  statement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Railroads  can  charge  only  the  tariff 
rates,  no  more  and  no  less. 


WATER  FOR  IRRIGATING. 

There  is  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  an  inquiry  about  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land.  An 
average  of  three  acre  feet  is  required  the 
country  over.  The  normal  rainfall  can  be 
safely  deducted  from  this  estimate  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  that  should  be  provided 
for  irrigation.  The  rainfall,  even  to  the 
quantity  of  four  or  five  feet,  might  come 
in  floods  and  be  largely  lost.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient 
to  tide  the  crop  over  a  month  of  extreme 
drought  would  meet  the  demands  for  irri¬ 
gation  in  the  rain  belts.  Two  acre-inches 
scientifically  applied  would  be  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  for  one  month  of  drought,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  any  longer  period. 
An  acre-inch  is  practically  20.000  gallons. 

The  most  economical  method  of  irrigation 
is  what  is  called  the  trench  system.  In 
the  case  of  hoed  crops  the  water  is  applied 
between  the  rows  in  the  depression  left  in 
cultivation.  A  stream  of  water  so  small 
that  it  will  require  five  or  six  hours  to 
run  the  length  of  the  row  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive. measure  of  quantity  that  can  be 
named.  This  little  stream  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  till  the  soil  is  saturated  to  the 
limit  of  the  root  zone  in  depth.  Sprinkling 
or  other  methods  of  surface  application  on 
cultivated  ground  are  to  be  avoided.  If  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  is  completely  sat¬ 
urated  the  water  carries  all  the  availafile 
plant  food  in  the  saturated  soil  in  solution. 
Rapid  evaporation  follows  the  exposure  of 
the  wet  surface  to  Summer  heat,  and  the 
minerals  of  the  soil  are  left  on  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  to  burn  the  tender  plants. 

Every  irrigation  should  saturate  the  soil 
to  the  limit  in  depth  to  which  the  roo'ts 
of  the  plant  extend.  These  roots  reach 
down  for  the  fertility  of  the  subsoil,  and 
this  fertility  cannot  be  appropriated  until 
it  is  placed  in  solution  by  the  required  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture.  The  water  must  be  made 
into  the  fngredients  of  plant  food  reduced 
to  sap  by  capillary  machinery  of  the  soil 
before  it  will  meet  the  requirements.  The 
only  water  that  affords  food  and  drink  for 
the  growing  plant  is  that  which  has  been 
enriched  and  is  on  the  upward  course  of  its 
natural  circulation  in  the  soil.  The  water 
gathers  the  fertility  as  it  goes  down,  and 
it  is  filtered  till  it  becoihes  proper  food 
and  drink  for  the  plant  as  it  returns  toward 
tbe  surface.  newton  hibbs. 

Idaho. 


Bloody  Milk. 

What  can  be  done  for  an  otherwise  valu¬ 
able  three-year-old  Jersey  cow  which  gives 
bloody  milk?  G.  L.  c. 

Protect  udder  from  bruising  or  chill  on 
cement  floor,  or  inadequately  bedded  floor. 
Do  not  let  cow  stand  in  cold  drafts.  Bathe 
the  udder  twice  daily  with  cold  water  and 
then  rub  in  melted  lard.  If  she  is  not  in 
calf,  give  her  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  and  two  of  salt  in  feed  each  night. 
Milk  gently.  a.  s.  a. 


A  HORSE  AND  HIS  PICTURE, 

Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  picture 
of  a  horse  to  show  how  not  to  photo¬ 
graph  an  animal.  For  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  this  picture  is  repeated  in  Fig 
377,  while  on  the  first  page  is  another 
picture  of  the  same  horse,  this  time 
taken  properly.  It’s  interesting  to  see 
how  the  camera  can  be  made  to  twist 
things  up,  provided  you  either  know 
how  to  do  it,  or  do  not  know.  The 
practice  of  sending  pictures  of  live  stock 
for  examination  before  making  sales  is 
coming  to  be  a  common  one,  and  when 
the  pictures  are  properly  taken  so  that 
they  give  a  fair  likeness  of  the  animal, 
this  is  a  very  good  plan  to  follow.  We 


ALL  RUN  TO  HEAD.  Fig.  377. 

may  see,  however,  from  these  pictures 
the  care  needed  in  making  the  proper 
pose  so  as  to  tell  a  true  story.  As  for 
the  horse  itself,  the  owner  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  tale: 

I  am  quite  proud  of  this  horse.  I  bought 
him  as  a  weanling  and  no  one  but  myself 
has  ever  drawn  a  line  over  him.  A  year 
ago  I  sold  him  for  a  good  price,  but  as 
neither  the  horse  nor  myself  ate  a  square 
meal  for  a  week,  I  went  back  and  bought 
him,  riding  him  home,  a  distance  of  50 
miles.  No  amount  of  money  could  buy  this 
horse  again.  The  American  trotter  is  the 
greatest  horse  on  earth.  lie  can  do  more 
kinds  of  work  than  any  other  type,  and 
can  beat  most  of  them  at  their  own  game. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
brain  power  of  a  well-bred  American 
trotting  horse.  Many  of  them  are  too 
nervous  and  light  to  do  the  real  work 
of  the  farm,  but  the  blood  has  power 
and  vigor,  and  a  dash  of  it  at  times  is  a 


fine  recommendation  when  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  a  horse  to  do  the  work  on  a  medium¬ 
sized  farm. 


Founder. 

Is  there  any  help  for  a  horse  that  is  foun¬ 
dered?  Can  we  relieve  a  horse  that  has 
chronic  rheumatism?  If  giving  a  horse 
powders  containing  sulphur,  is  it  well  to 
let  the  animal  sleep  out  of  doors  in  good 
weather?  J-  H-  p- 

New  York. 

Founder  if  properly  treated  at  the  start 
of  attack  is  curable.  Chronic  founder 
(laminitis)  is  practically  incuarble,  but 
some  relief  follows  repeated  blistering  of 
the  coronets  (hoof  heads)  of  the  forefeet. 

If  the  soles  have  dropped,  so  that  they  are 
convex  at  the  points  of  the  frogs,  they 
should  be  covered  with  pine  tar  and  oakum, 
then  with  thick  leather  pads  and  flat,  wide- 
webbed  bar  shoes,  pressing  only  upon  the 
walls  of  hoof.  Do  not  touch  the  soles  with 
a  knife.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  incurable. 
Giving  half  an  ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda 
two  or  three  times  a  day  may  help,  and 
two  drams  of  salol  given  every  four  to  six 
hours  at  time  of  severe  attack  usually 
gives  relief.  Affected  joints  may  be  blis-  ! 
tered  in  chronic  cases;  in  severe  attacks 
rub  with  alcohol  and  wrap  in  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  and  apply  a  bandage.  Do  not  give 
sulphur  powders  for  over  10  days.  The 
horse  so  treated  may  live  out  of  doors. 

a.  s.  A. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  horse  about  eight  years  old 
which  is  supposed  to  have  had  spavin  about 
two  years.  A  local  veterinarian  has  treated 
him,  and  he  says  that  the  spavin  is  killed. 
The  horse  is  still  very  lame.  There  seems 
to  be  no  enlargement  of  the  limb  anywhere, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  leg  is  the  same 
as  the  others,  but  the  horse  limps  very 
much  when  walking,  and  frequently  lifts 
the  leg  when  standing.  The  horse  is  a 
family  horse,  has  done  no  work  this  Spring, 
and  has  been  on  the  road  only  a  few  times. 
He  is  in  the  best  of  condition,  fat  and  sleek, 
and  is  well  apparently  in  every  other  way 
except  this  affection  of  this  hind  leg.  He 
is  on  grass  and  has  but  little  corn. 

Nebraska. 

We  are  unable  to  give  a  confident  opinion 
in  this  case,  as  an  examination  would  of. 
course  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct 
diagnosis.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if 
the  spavin  is  there  and  "killed,”  the  horse 
would  not  be  lame.  If  the  lameness  is  due 
to  spavin  it  will  be  present  at  starting  and 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  horse  walks  or 
trots  a  few  rods  ;  but  will  return  when  he  ; 
rests.  Bone  spavin. can  ^e  seen  and  felt 
as  a  small  or  large  hard  lump  on  the  i 
lower,  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  hock  joint. 
Occult  (hidden)  spavin  occurs  among  the 
bones  of  the  hock,  does  not  cause  a  lump 
and  is  indicated  by  the  same  symptoms  as 
ordinary  bone  spavin  ;  but  they  are  more 
aggravated  and  may  prove  incurable.  Ap¬ 
parently  spavin  is  not  present  and  it  would 
be  well  to  have  some  other  graduate  veter¬ 
inarian  make  the  necessary  examination. 

A.  s.  A. 

Pigs  With  (Piles. 

I  have  some  pigs  that  are  troubled  with 
piles.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them?  C.  c. 

New  York. 

Stop  all  rich  feed  and  feed  milk,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  flaxseed  meal  adding  limewator 
at  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  quart.  Give  | 
the  pigs  their  freedom  on  grass.  They  may  ( 
have  roots  or  green  stuff  to  keep  the  bowels  | 
active.  Bathe  protruded  parts  with  extract 
of  witch  hazel  and  return  to  place.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  insert  sutures  in 
the  skin  around  the  anus  and  draw  them 
together  to  lessen  size  of  opening  for  a  few 
days  that  the  parts  may  be  retained.  In 
some  cases  scarification  has  to  be  resorted 
to  before  returning  protruded  parts. 

a.  s.  A. 


When  You  Buy 
an  Engine 


Ask  yourself  this  question — 
“Will  this  engine  do  my 
work  as  well  5  years  hence 
as  now  ?  ” 

That’s  the  real  test  of  engine 
value  and  that  is  why  the 


*'  The  engine  for  every  purpose  ’* 


is  the  one  every  farmer  ought  to  own. 
The  Novo  will  be  running  when  the 
cheap  engine  has  been  sold  for  junk, 
because  the  price  represents  full  engine 
value  plus  a  small  profit.  It  could  not 
be  sold  for  less  without  cutting  the 
quality.  No  sensible  man  buys  any  ma¬ 
chine  just  because  it’s  cheap  in  price. 

The  Novo  is  simple,  compact  and  en¬ 
tirely  self-contained,  reliable  in  all 
weathers,  and  readily  portable.  It  is 
the  lightest  engine  forpower  developed. 
Its  coolingsystem  is  guaranteed  against 
damage  from  freezing.  Made  in  8  sizes 
I  to  10  H.  P. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog 

before  you  buy  and  we  will  convince 
you  that  the  Novo  is  the  engine  you 
need. 


NOVO  ENGINE  CO. 

Ci-ARENCK  E.  Bbmbnt,  Sec’y  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

211  Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


T“  1  Are  You  Interested  In 


pleasant,  permanent  amt  profitable  agency 
work!  Wo  oiler  a  position  as  exclusive  dls- 
Itributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
for  tho  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
Builders  Device, Post  Puller.  Lifting  and  Pull¬ 
ing  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
by  Contractors.TeamMers.Farmers.Factories 
and  others.  Weighs24  !bs.,liftsor  pulls 3  tons. 
Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
ABTOMATIC^Aa^OyJlox^50tBloomfieIdUni 


Make  Your  Hogs 
Cholera  Proof 


Immunize  your  hogs  now — make  them  cholera  proof.  The  cholera  season  is  here  and  if  it 
is  in  your  section,  there  are  many  ways  for  it  to  infect  your  herd.  It  is  the  most  contagious 
and  the  most  deadly  of  all  hog  diseases.  Don’t  run  the  chances  of  losing  your  entire  herd 
when  less  than  the  price  of  one  animal  will  pay  your  veterinarian  for  immunizing  fifty  with 

Consult  Your  Veterinarian  I 


MILFORD  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 


“  The  reliable  immunizing  and  curative  agent  ’ 


Reliable  because  its  production  is  under  the 
supervision  of  biological  expertsfrom  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Reliable  because  every  lot 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  to 


your  veterinarian.  In  fact,it’sthereliability 
of  our  products  that  has  made  the  Mulford 
Laboratories  known  among  physicians  and 
veterinarians  over  the  entire  world. 


How  We  Test  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Suppose  the  test  is  made  with  12  hogs.  We  first  inject  into  each  one  several  strains  of  virulent  hog-cholera-producing 
blood.  This  gives  them  all  cholera.  Then  we  inject  into  8  of  them  a  dose  of  our  hog  cholera  serum.  If  the 
serum  is  up  to  our  standard  it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  while  the  other  4  will  die  of  cholera.  If  the 
serum  does  not  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  we  do  not  place  it  on  the  market.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  sold  must  be  from  serum  that  has  been  tested  and  saved  the  lives  of  cholera  stricken  hogs. 


Other  Mulford  Products 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lock  Jaw,  Abortus  Bacterin. 


Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

Gives  methods  for  preventing  and  controlling  hog  cholera. 
Send  now  before  the  disease  attacks  your  herd. 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

No  high  scores  were  made  this  week,  the 
thirty-eighth  of  the  contest ;  the  highest 
was  26  eggs  by  the  White  Leghorns  of  Cul- 
lencross  Farm.  Three  pens  laid  25  each, 
Toms  Poultry  Farm's  White  Leghorns, 
Colonial  Farm's  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  the 
Columbian  Wyandottcs  of  B.  W.  Cooper. 
The  drop  in  egg  production  was  193  eggs 
less  than  the  number  laid  the  previous 
week.  The  total  production  for  the  week 
was  only  1012.  which  is  nearly  800  eggs 
less  than  were  laid  the  twenty-fourth  week. 
The  high  scores  are  made  for  this  season  ; 
the  long  continued  drain  on  the  organs  of 
reproduction  is  beginning  to  tell  heavijy  on 
the  egg  output.  But  the  record  that"  has 
already  been  made  is  a  good  one,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  average  production  of  the  same 
number  of  fowls  under  the  usual  care  of 
the  ordinary  poultryman.  It  is  a  record  of 
which  the  poultry  experts  at  Storrs  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  There  is  no 
change  yet  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
leadiug  pens.  F.  G.  Yost's  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  lead  with  a  score  of  818  eggs ; 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Barron  still  hold  the 
second  place  with  a  record  of  778  not¬ 
withstanding  their  handicap  of  four  birds 
to  the  others  live.  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  are  third  with  772  to  their 
credit,  and  Toms  Poultry  Farm  fourth  with 
a  record  of  7(54.  Susie  Abbott's  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  745  :  White  Rose  Farm, 
765:  Frederick  Pcaseley’s  pen.  716;  Cullen- 
cross  Farm,  704.  These  are  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  they  are  the  only  pens  that  have 
laid  700  or  over,  except  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  of  Beulah  Farm,  which  have  laid 
759.  The  score  of  F.  G.  Y'ost's  pen,  818, 
means  an  average  for  every  pullet  in  the 
pen  of  163.6  eggs  in  the  nine  months  since 
the  contest  began.  When  five  pullets  make 
a  record  like  that  it  certainly  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  owner  has  a  good  laying 
strain.  The  White  Leghorns  still  hold  the 
highest  average  per  pen.  tiie  total.  570  eggs, 
divided  by  the  number  of  pens,  30.  gives 
au  average  per  pen  of  19  eggs.  The  White 
P.  Rocks  average  18.5 ;  the  Barred  Rocks, 
16.75;  the  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  18:  the  8.  C. 
Reds.  17.5,  the  White  Wyandottcs,  10.5  ; 
the  Black  Minorcas,  17.75;  the  Buff' 
Orpingtons,  10,  and  the  White  Orpingtons, 
7.4.  If  an  equal  number  of  pens  of  each 
breed  had  been  entered,  the  average  output 
per  pen  would  mean  much  more,  and  be  A 
much  fairer  test  of  the  laying  quality  than 
it  is  now,  when  the  number  of  pens  en¬ 
tered  varies  so  much  in  the  different  breeds. 
The  result  of  the  contest  so  far  proves  that 
the  White  Leghorn  is  the  egg  machine. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Two  Hen  Notes. 

The  report,  in  careful  detail,  of  Mr.  Dou- 
gan's  experience  with  his  now  famous  10 
hens  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  not 
without  its  illuminating  features.  But  fts 
usefulness  is  much  impaired  by  the  one 
factor  of  the  excessive  price  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  eggs.  Whether  we  should 
figure  the  results  this  particular  way  or 
that  particular  way  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  in  any  event  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine,  by  any  of  the  processes 
of  figuring,  whether  or  not  the  hens  were 
profitable.  But  what  does  it  all  amount  to 
to  the  average  poultry  raiser  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Dougan  received  45  cents 
a  dozen  for  his  eggs,  while  the  average 
poultry  raiser  does  not  and  cannot  get  any 
such  average  price,  no  matter  how  con¬ 
scientiously  nor  how  scientifically  he  may 
care  for  his  hens? 

When  it  comes  to  making  growth  in  an 
orchard  of  young  trees  or  an  orchard  of 
old  trees  headed  back-  “dishorned” — I  have 
never  found  anything,  never  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  hens.  Put  hens  into  the 
orchard,  plenty  of  them.  You  cannot  get 
too  many,  until  you  reach  the  point  where 
the  hens  are  too  numerous  for  their  own 
good.  Fence  them  in  and.  when  the  weather 
admits  of  it.  scatter  their  grain  feed  all 
over  the  premises,  especially  immediately 
under  the  trees.  The  trees  will  make  such 
wood  growth  as  they  will  not  make  under 
any  other  treatment.  But  when  the  trees 
have  begun  to  bear,  shut  out  the  hens,  or 
at  least  shut  them  out  after  July  first, 
this  date  may  of  course  be  varied  somewhat 
to  suit  climatic  conditions  North  or  South. 

ROBERT  S.  DOfBLEDAY. 


The  Hen  Contest  Discussed. 

In  response  to  your  invitation  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  hen  contest  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  .T.  Dougan  of  New  Jersey  I  beg  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following: 

In  the  first  place  a  contest  between  one 
cow  and  10  hens  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  on  equal  terms,  at  least  the  hens’ 
part  is  difficult.  In  the  case  of  the  cow. 
her  product  would  be  much  easier  handled. 
It  would  simply  mean  the  milk  she  gives 
in  one  year  and  one  calf  at  the  most.  The 
rearing  of  the  calf  for  one  year,  assuming 
that  the  calf  was  born  shortly  after  the 
contest  commenced,  would  not  require  any 
appreciable  extra  room,  equipment  or  labor. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  about  the  10 
hens  and  the  eggs,  if  the  eggs  were  all 
sold,  but  in  that  case  the  hens  would  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  report  shows  that  937  Leghorn  eggs 
were  set  and  449  hatched.  We  will  assume 
that  the  IQ  hens  were  housed  in  a  house  or 
part  of  a  house,  by  themselves  when  the 
contest  was  started,  same  as  one  cow 
would  be,  and  as  stated  before,  the  cow 
could  not  produce  more  than  one  calf  in 
one  year,  for  which  no  extra  room  or  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  needed.  In  order  to  set  937 
eggs  and  raise  449  chicks,  less  105  that 
died  while  young,  an  incubator  or  two  would 
be  required,  as  well  as  brooders  and  brooder 
houses  for  the  young  chicks.  Green  feed 
would  be  required  and  a  house  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  for  the  young  pullets  as  laying 
house.  The  argument  may  be  put  forth 
that  Mr.  Dougan  had  all  this  equipment  al¬ 
ready  so  he  did  not  go  to  any  extra  ex¬ 
pense  for  incubators,  brooders,  brooder 
houses,  water  fountains  and  miscellaneous 
equipment,  or  green  feed,  but  that  would 
not  be  fair.  A  starter  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  would  have  to  have  all  these  things, 
and  even  if  the  cost  of  this  equipment 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  expense 
within  the  year  in  which  the  contest  was 


carried  on,  the  interest  on  the  money  that 
these  things  would  cost,  as  well  as  depre¬ 
ciation  must  be  considered.  The  item  of 
rent,  investment  and  other  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  is  mentioned  casually  in  the  report, 
but  details  and  actual  figures  are  missing. 

There  is  auother  defect  in  the  report, 
namely  :  The  value  of  young  stock  at  close 
of  the  contest  is  given  as  $155.60.  Does 
that  represent  both  pullets  and  cockerels? 
In  practice  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to 
keep  the  cockerels  hatched  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  until  March  1  the  following 
Spring.  As  there  is  no  iucome  shown  from 
cockerels  it  is  apparent  that  none  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  In  that  case  the  cost  of  feed  for 
young  stock.  $119.67.  is  not  stated  fairly, 
because  the  pullets  have  brought  in  $77.51 
from  eggs,  while  the  cockerels  have  only 
been  eating  their  heads  off.  and  at  market 
prices  tli'e  pullets  would  bring  in  just  as 
much  per  pound  as  tile  cockerels.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  report  covering  these  points, 
and  further  discussions  of  Mr.  Dougan's 
report  in  your  columns,  1  believe  would 
be  interesting  to  many,  and  might  be  a 
warning  to  many  who  contemplate  entering 
the  poultry  business  with  small  capital.  The 
equipment  necessary  for  hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  chicks  rep¬ 
resents  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  and 
its  nature  is  such  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  convert  it  into  cash  again. 

Canal  Zone,  Panama.  ji  e  johxsox. 


Surplus  Roosters. 

As  all  of  us  do  know. 

They  eat  your  feed, 

And  scratch  your  seed. 

And  do  little  else  but  crow. 

\Ye  say  Amen  !  to  the  following  from  N. 
E.  Chapman  of  the  Minnesota  Station.  “Do 
it  now.” 

“Minnesota  has  a  surplus  from  her  farms, 
annually,  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  cases 
of  eggs.  Three-fifths  of  these  are  produced 
before  September  1  of  each  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  experts  consider  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  five  per  cent  in  value  because  of 
“chick  development.”  or  because  roosters 
run  with  the  laying  flock.  This  common 
practice  causes  a  loss  of  above  $1,000,000, 
annually,  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 
What  should  bo  done? 

“A  few  breeding  cocks,  the  best  produced, 
should  be  kept  for  exchange  with  other 
farmers,  or  for  sale.  These  should  be  con¬ 
fined  by  themselves,  like  all  the  other 
breeding  stock  of  the  farm  ;  and  all  the  rest 
should  be  killed  or  sold  at  once.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
flock.  You  will  get  just  as  many  eggs ; 
they  will  cost  you  less  :  they  are  more  easily 
preserved;  will  withstand  heat  longer;  are 
better  for  shipping;  are  better  for  storage; 
will  save  the  hens  from  injury  during  the 
molt;  and  they  will  go  to  laying  sooner. 
Mate  up  your  breeding  pens :  keep  two  or 
three  extra  birds  for  emergencies ;  then  sell 
or  kill  all  the  rest  of  the  roosters  on  the 
farm.  Help  save  that  million  dollars;  and 
perchance  save  yourself  from  paying  a  fine 
of  $50  for  marketing  eggs  unfit  for  human 
food.  Let  there  be  a  mighty  slaughter  of 
those  non-productive,  greedy  useless  roosters 
on  the  farm.” 


Trouble  With  Chicks. 

I  think  it  likely  that  your  correspondent, 
F.  O..  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  page  821.  is  having 
trouble  with  bis  young  chicks  because  of 
overfeeding  them.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Card, 
who  was  visiting  us,  why  my  chicks  died, 
and  he  said,  “Too  much  feed  while  young.” 
and  went  on  to  say  that  when  he  first 
started  raising  chickens  such  quantities 
died  that  he  was  in  despair,  and  one  day 
going  over  to  a  cousin's  he  said,  “Rachel, 
why  do  your  chicks  thrive  and  mine  die?" 
She  said,  “I  feed  them  three  times  a  day. 
morning,  noon  and  late  afternoon,  and  if 
I  happen  to  be  busy  they  sometimes  do  not 
get  their  noon  meal."  I  have  a  neighbor 
who  hen-hatches  all  his  chicks,  and  he  feeds 
twice  a  day  the  first  week,  and  three  times 
after  that,  and  he  raises  fine  chickens. 
Since  adopting  the  three  meals  a  day  plan 
I  have  been  much  more  successful  with 
little  chicks.  T  used  to  feed  every  two  or 
three  hours.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  they 
are  overfed  during  the  first  week  of  their 
lives  they  never  get  over  the  effects,  but 
begin  to  drop  off  at  four  weeks  old  and 
look  stunted  and  “queer."  That  has  been 
my  experience,  which  1  tell  in  the  interest 
of  chicks,  being  very  fond  of  them. 

r,.  h.  c. 


Frauds  in  Bitting. — I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  B.  M.'s  experience  with  frauds 
in  buying  eggs  and  chicks,  on  page  786. 
It  reminded  me  of  a  little  incident  in  my 
own  experience  a  few  years  ago.  I  had 
some  nice  Chester  White  pigs  for  sale. 
There  was  an  active  demand  that  year  for 
pigs.  A  man  wrote  me  an  inquiry  for  a 
pair  of  pigs  on  a  sheet  with  a  letter-head 
of  a  merchant.  I  quoted  him  my  price, 
812  per  pair,  as  I  had  sold  several  others. 
He  wrote  me  asking  me  to  cut  the  price  so 
as  to  allow  him  a  profit,  as  he  was  buying 
the  pigs  for  a  customer.  I  wrote  him  that  I 
preferred  to  sell  direct  without  any  middle¬ 
man’s  profits  between  me  and  my  customers, 
so  I  could  not  cut  prices.  He  then  sent 
me  a  check  for  $12.  ordering  the  pigs,  but 
in  a  few  days  he  wrote  me  not  to  ship  the 
pigs,  as  he  would  not  want  them.  M.v 
opinion  is  that  he  thought  he  could  raise 
the  price  on  his  customer,  and  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  make  something 
off  bis  customer  in  the  transaction  he 
canceled  the  order.  I  was  very  glad  that 
he  did  recall  the  order,  as  the  same  mail 
that  brought  his  letter  also  brought  a  check 
to  pay  for  the  last  pig  I  had  to  sell,  and 
I  preferred  to  send  the  pigs  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers  direct  without  any  merchant’s 
profits.  a.  j.  legg. 

West  Virginia. 


We  have  heard  of  the  great  record  of 
those  English  White  Leghorns  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  poultry  contest.  It  is  not  likely 
that  our  American  breeders  will  ever  let 
those  birds  go  back  to  England,  if  money 
will  buy  them.  The  White  Orpingtons  are 
also  making  a  good  record,  and  each  year 
creates  an  increased  demand  for  them.  Dur¬ 
ing  1911  a  single  English  breeder  exported 
$13,436  worth  of  White  Orpington  poultry 
to  this  country  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
price  for  good  cockerels  from  this,  flock  ran 
from  $15  to  $100,  and  for  pullets  $25  up. 
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Take  No  Chances 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances 
with  the  weather  man.  He  is  an 
irresponsible,  inconsistent,  fickle  old 
fellow,  who  takes  advantage  of  unpro¬ 
tected  orchardists.  Don’t  trust  your  crop  to 
him.  It  is  economy  to  prepare  for  changes 
in  the  weather — the  best  economy  you  can 
practice.  It  is  a  part  of  good  management 
—  to  put  your  crop  under  a  roof  of 


(Accent  on  the  RO”  and  always  spelled  with  one  *'B”) 


It  Is  the  cheapest  roof  you  can  buy;  considered  from 

the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  lasts  longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  and 
costs  less.  RU-BER-OID  is  cold-proof,  heat  proof,  rain-proof,  time-proof,  and  fire- 
resisting.  It  contains  no  rubber,  no  tar.  For  any  building,  you  can  not  buy  a  better 
roofing  or  siding  than  RU-BER-OIO.  For  a  building  in  which  to  store  perishable  crops 
RU-BER-OID  is  the  supreme  roofing  and  siding. 

!”01D  's  the  permanently  colored  roofing.  It  is 

(Colored  Rnberoid)  made  in  three  colors:  Red  Green  Brown. 

RU-BER-OID  is  the  original  prepared  roofing,  which  for  over  twenty  years  has  been 
the  recognized  standard  of  roofing  quality.  There  are  over  three  hundred  imitations, 
and  unless  the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  RU-BER-OIC.  See  that  he  is  there  when  you  buy  roofing.  He  is  your 
protection  against  imitations. 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  100  William  Street,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  _  _ 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver.  s^uSP*  Off, » 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE-ftir.'&Mf! 

Barred  Rocks  and  Youngs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


J3S,  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

(CONTEST  STRAIN) 

SJIWe  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  order  early. 

FARM  83L731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  OK  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
d  from  factory.  N<>  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  onr  Grange  say  of  ns. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  A  CO.,  Cine  Bush,  N.Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks  W 


High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ANTED — FARM  ON  SHARES.  Wife  and  T  are  Metho¬ 
dists.  Address,  B.  W.  J.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

300  choice  yearling  Hens  at  $1  each.  Strong,  healthy 
and  great  layers.  VANDERBILT  FARM,  Morris  Sta.,  Md. 


WAMTFfl  Tfl  RFNT~Pro<l,I<nive Farm °f 20 cows, 

YY  Mil  I  LU  lUntllYI  near  good  market.  Kent,  rea¬ 
sonable.  Address.  B.  E.  E.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

onn  CHOICE  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  fertile  Delaware 
4UU  River  Valley.  From  $40  per  acre  up.  New 
catalog  and  map.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Poultry. 

Fruit,  Truck,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms  for  sale. 
Catalog  free.  M.  L.  VEASEY,  Poeomoko  City.  Md. 


FflR  <JA|  C— 500  CHOICE  S.  C.  WHITE 
run  0HLL  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS. 

The  hardy,  heavy  laying  kind.  Special  prices  for 
August.  Write  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  We  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AT  HALF-PRICE 

I  am  compelled  (o  make  room  for  growing  stock,  and  will 
therefore  sell  after  Aug.  I  5  about  300  two-year -old  hens  and 
700  yearlings  at  one-half  their  value.  Prices  :  2-year-olds, 
75c.;  yearlings,  $1 .00,  1  his  is  your  opportunity  to  procure 
pure  bred  utility. stock  at  a  low  price.  Orders  filled  in  order 
received.  Don’t  delay. 

Chas.  W.  Brick,  Box  D,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


★ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  tASKS 

Ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
<»u  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  786  Press  Itldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  8/2C  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PULLETS*" HENS 

Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

FROM  THE  FOI.T, OWING  SELECTED  BREEDERS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

PnULTRYMFN'7Sen,i  Stamp  for  Illustrated 
. „  *  *1  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


DELAWARE 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  aud  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastahle  Block. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
about  the  State  of  Red  Apples, 
luscious  Peaches,  Strawberries,  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  of  ideal  homes.  Address  STATE  HOARD 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

$10,000  equity  in  30  acres  of  land  in  Centralia,  111. 
Suitable  for  platting,  manufacturing  or  trucking. 
Farm  land,  oast  or  west,  live  stock  or  city  property, 
(improved)  taken  in  exchange.  Property  adjoins 
four  railroads  and  electric  lines.  E.  EDSON,  Tonli,  III. 

F(1R  <\AI  E-TOU LOUSE  GEESE.  $15  a  pair,  at  G 
iuii  omll  months  old.  Mnscovy  Ducks  $9  a  trio. 
Mallard  Ducks  $9  a  trio.  Homer  Pigeons  $1  a  pair. 
Crop  Pigeons  $1.50  a  pair.  Carrierand  Purebred  $2 

a  pr.  CH.  P.  HATCH.  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

FOR  SALE 

500  S.C,  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS—  §1. GO  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

1000  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  IS'Kiim 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  bo  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one'  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CAR  BOLIN  EUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  Now  York 


I 


BOUGHT  a  cow  from  one  of  the  old  residenters  of  DARLINGTON".  As  I 
_  was  taking  her  away  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said:  “Son.  if  you 
set  her  milk  away,  you  will  notice  an  ugly  yellow  senm  will  rise  to  the  ten 
this  don  t  hurt  it  none.”  The  old  man  was  right.  We  skim  it  off  and  use  the 
milk.  1  he  skimmings  are  grand  for  little  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  others. 
DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  MD. 


Pure  Water— Healthy  Chickens 


their  _  _  _ _ 

to  end  thi3  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  j w  ««,*• i 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water — won't  slop  over— dead  air  space 
Keeps  water. cool  in  summer,  warjn  in  winter^  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  nil  from  top -water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 
ii  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25. 

■  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GREEN  Oil  AC  ARE  READY  FOR  YOU  NOW 

B  B  B  Mf  Usual  size  of  spruce  silos  can  be  shipped  from 

MOUNTAIN  B  slock  within  48  hours  from  receipt  cf  your  order. 

mVUniHin  ™  Other  sizes  in  a  very  few  days.  Staves  dipped 

in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative  ;  will  last  a  life-lime.  Strongest  hoops,  best  of  doors,  good  lumber  and  workmanship 
have  made  these  silos  famous,  and  only  our  increased  capacity  this  year  makes  it  possible  to  guarantee  prompt 
deliveries  now.  Send  in  your  order.  If  your  corn  crop  is  small  or  not  likely  to  mature,  all  the  more  need  5t  a  good  silo. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Don’t  ship  produce  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  first  ascertaining  the  reliability  and 
responsibility  of  the  party  or  house  to 
which  you  are  shipping. 

I  sent  four  shipments  of  peas  this  sea¬ 
son  to  the  lirm  of  Bacigalupi,  Batonni  & 
Co.,  122  Warren  street,  New  York  City.  On 
the  first  three  shipments  they  wired  me 
that  my  peas  were  sold  for  $2.50,  and  the 
fourth  shipment  at  $1.25,  which  would 
make  my  claim  about  $45.  Will  you  please 
collect  it  for  me?  b.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  called  on  this  firm  several 
times  and  received  at  first  excuses  and 
then  promises  to  pay,  which  promises 
have  not  been  kept.  The  concern  has 
no  responsibility  that  we  are  able  to 
discover,  and  subscribers  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
shipping  produce  to  this  company  in 
view  of  the  above  experience. 

1  made  a  settlement  with  the  local  agent 
of  Adams  Express  Company  for  the  claim 
of  $22.16  for  produce  sent  to  a  Boston 
commission  house  in  May,  1911.  Express 
company  deducted  for  the  commission  and  I 
allowed  it,  receiving  $20.37.  I  am  indeed 
grateful  for  your  influence  and  attention  to 
this  case.  They  say  in  some  of  their  papers 
that  “Mr.  Dillon  is  a  very  persistent  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  please  give  claim  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.”  Y'our  paper  deserves  the  most  hearty 
support  of  all  farmers  and  honest  people. 

New  Jersey  .  J.  H.  l. 

We  have  heard  before  that  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  do  not  like  our  per¬ 
sistency. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
can  patronize  the  advertisers  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  without  fear  of  being  swindled.  If 
only  all  of  the  reliable  publishing  houses 
would  take  up  the  same  work  it  would  only 
be  a  short  time  before  fakers  would  have 
to  get  off  the  earth  or  reform.  b.  l.  f. 

Connecticut. 

“Hind-Sights”  has  afforded  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  one  who  has  cut  his  eye  teeth 
years  ago,  and  I  can  heartily  endorse  every 
word  of  it,  also  the  stand  you  take  in  the 
Publisher's  Desk.  Situated  as  I  am,-  and 
have  been  for  some  years  back,  I  can.  bet¬ 
ter  than  many,  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
you  to  conduct  this  page,  in  the  direct 
monetary  loss  in  excluding  many  “ads.,” 
as  well  as  in  the  expenses  that  your  looking 
up  these  old  claims  and  collecting  them  for 
your  subscribers  must  be  to  you,  and  I 
have  been  expecting  to  see  at  any  time 
that  you  had  given  up  this  end  of  it,  as 
from  the  immense  number  of  subscribers 
you  have  and  the  character  of  most  of 
the  claims,  I  feel  sure  that  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  this  must  be  to  you 
every  year.  T-  s- 

New  York. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  such  an  in¬ 
telligent  expression  of  an  evident  situa¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  regret  the  money  loss 
from  refused  advertisements,  nor  do  we 
claim  any  virtue  for  it.  In  it  we  do 
only  the  common  part  of  honesty  and 
decency.  If  all  papers  were  doing  it, 
as  they  should,  the  one  that  failed  to 
do  it  would  be  conspicuous  and  dis¬ 
credited.  Dishonest  advertisements  are 
tolerated  now  because  many  papers  carry 
them,  but  even  at  this,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  recent  years.  Few 
papers  would  carry  the  class  of  advertis¬ 
ings  now  that  they  had  10  years  ago. 
One  cannot  take  too  much  credit  to  him¬ 
self  for  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the 
robbery  of  his  friends,  and  the  publisher 
certainly  conspires  with  the  dishonest 
advertiser  when  he  sells  the  rogue  the 
privilege  of  cheating  his  subscribers, 
who  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  protection.  Don't  give  The 
R.  N.-Y.  any  credit  for  this.  It  is  a 
duty.  When  referred  to  here  it  is  not 
to  boast,  but  to  help  create  a  whole¬ 
some  sentiment  for  honesty  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  collecting  of  hopeless  claims  and 
adjusting  of  grievances  has  certainly 
gotten  to  be  a  difficult  task.  If  there 
were  any  other  source  of  relief  in  the 
world  for  the  people  we  would  give 
it  up,  but  we  see  none.  Besides  the 
work  helps  create  a  public  opinion 
which  we  hope  may  yet  correct  many 
of  the  abuses.  The  present  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  express  companies  is  a  case 
in  point.  Besides,  there  is  a  lot  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  being  able  to  help  one  who 
cannot  help  himself,  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  who  get  relief  is  worth 
more  than  the  effort  ever  cost.  But  we 
have  some  funny  experiences.  Recent¬ 
ly  we  made  one  promoter  disgorge  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  he  collected  some 
years  back  from  our  subscribers.  One 
man  had  a  claim  for  about  $350;  but 
wrote  us  that  he  would  accept  $300. 
After  nearly  two  years  we  sent  him  a 
check  for  the  full  amount.  He  thanked 
us  profusely,  because  he  said  he  knew 


he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
get  more  than  $300  himself.  The 
humor  of  it  is  in  the  fact  that  he  never 
could  have  collected  a  penny  of  it  him¬ 
self.  The  money  was  returned  for  stock 
bought  and  paid  for  because  the  pro¬ 
moter  did  not  want  the  story  told.  Of 
course  the  farmer  did  not  intend  to 
minimize  our  work.  There  would  have 
been  no  humor  in  it  if  this  had  been 
his  purpose.  It  is  his  credulity  in  the 
face  of  disaster  that  makes  one  smile 
and  wonder  if  the  credulous  will  ever 
learn  the  ways  of  rogues. 

Some  publishers  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  build  up  a  publication  and  make 
a  living  out  of  the  work,  is  honestly  and 
faithfully  to  serve  the  people.  They 
build  up  on  service.  Another  class  seem 
to  think  that  the  publisher  is  privileged 
to  exploit  the  public.  They  depend  on 
tricks  and  schemes  to  make  a  business. 
Our  old  promoter  E.  G.  Lewis  is  yet  at 
his  tricks.  Building  a  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  on  service  to  the  subscriber  is  too 
slow  for  him.  He  has  a  new  scheme 
now.  You  send  him  $3;  and  he  does  the 
rest.  There  are  a  number  of  certificates, 
and  benefits  untold  in  future  prospect. 
He  sunk  millions  of  money  borrowed 
from  poor  people  in  publishing  ventures 
and  other  schemes ;  but  now  he  wants  to 
try  over  again — with  your  money.  He 
does  not  expect  you  to  take  the  paper 
and  pay  for  it  because  of  any  value 
it  may  have  to  you.  He  will  take  part 
of  the  $3.00  for  the  paper;  and  induce 
you  to  pay  the  fee  by  giving  you  rebates 
on  things  you  purchase  from  houses  with 
which  he  has  made  arrangements  for  al¬ 
lowances.  This  is  his  wonderful  scheme 
for  building  up  the  greatest  publishing 
business  in  the  world.  The  scheme  does 
not  even  have  the  merit  of  novelty.  It 
is  the  old  co-operative  membership  fake 
all  over  again,  only  in  a  new  disguise. 
Lewis  faked  $4,000,000  out  of  the  people 
on  it  years  ago,  and  others  have  worked 
it  with  varying  success.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  rebate,  provided  the 
price  is  high  enough  at  the  start  for  the 
quality  of  goods  sold.  But  Lewis  keeps 
telling  his  dupes  that  the  money  is  all 
made  out  of  advertisers  anyway.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  readers  of  the  papers  all  buy 
their  goods  from  the  houses  which  give 
them  rebates,  then  what  good  will  it  do 
other  houses  to  advertise  for  their 
trade?  Perhaps  he  thinks  the  advertis¬ 
ers  will  not  know  the  difference,  but  if 
he  expects  to  get  rich  or  make  others 
rich  on  that  theory,  he  may  as  well 
mark  up  another  failure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  legitimate  advertisers  do  not  use 
papers  built  up  on  schemes  anyway. 
That  is  why  he  was  losing  $32,000  on 
the  National  Daily  when  it  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  300.000  copies.  The  more 
papers  he  mailed  the  more  money  he 
lost;  and  it  will  be  so  on  the  new 
scheme.  But  the  paper  will  again  serve 
to  organize  a  sucker  list,  and  to  bait  its 
members  with  other  schemes.  Yet  we 
caution  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  of 
Lewis  before.  If  you  think  he  means  it, 
send  him  the  money  by  all  means.  If 
you  are  gullible  enough  to  do  it,  the 
lesson  may  be  worth  all  it  will  cost  you. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Osage.  Iowa, 
is  raking  in  lots  of  the  poor  honest  farm¬ 
ers’  money  with  the  inclosed  scheme.  It 
is  another  way  of  taking  other  people’s 
money  as  Lewis  did.  Turn  your  search¬ 
light  on  them  again.  B.  c. 

New  Y’ork. 

We  do  not  think  any  of  the  old  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  in  any  danger 
from  the  Gardner  dope,  but  the  new 
members  at  the  table  may  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  w’ord  of  caution.  The  whole 
story  is  this :  The  concern  has  some 
plants  and  nursery  stuff  that  they  want 
to  sell  at  $10  a  lot.  In  order  to  induce 
you  to  buy  it  they  get  up  a  story  to 
make  you  believe  they  are  going  to  make 
you  a  present,  and  that  y’ou  are  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  an  alleged  advertising  orchard. 
They  have  worked  this  fake  for  several 
years.  Where  are  the  show  orchards 
they  established  on  the  scheme  during 
the  years  past?  Last  year  they  had  a 
fake  scheme  to  sell  strawberry  plants 
and  give  a  gold  watch  valued  at  $20  as  a 
gift  with  $4  or  $5  order  of  plants.  We 
got  the  watch  and  found  we  could  buy 
them  for  $1.15  each.  Our  people  have 
complained  that  the  plants  sent  on  these 
alleged  orchard  bargains  were  small 
and  oftentimes  dried  up  and  dead  when 
received.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused  to 
accept  the  advertising  of  this  concern 
because  the  methods  of  selling  were  de¬ 
ceptive,  and  further  because  growers 
complained  that  the  stock  was  worth¬ 
less,  and  it  was  a  loss  of  money)  and 
time  to  attempt  to  grow  it.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  may  have  had  better  success,  but 
such  was  the  report  to  us. 


POTATOES  AND  APPLES  IN  MAINE. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine,  will  produce 
its  usual  bumper  crop  of  potaoes  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  true  the  season  was  and  is  now 
three  weeks  late,  but  the  weather  for  the 
past  10  days  has  been  ideal.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  ranged  from  90  to  98  every  day 
with  frequent  heavy  showers,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  can  almost  be  seen  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  Last  season  there  were  a  number 
of  cases  shipped  from  this  section  in  July, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  no 
shipping  from  Aroostook  this  season  before 
the  middle  of  August.  The  later  crops 
however  will  be  fully  as  early  this  season 
as  last  if  the  present  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  continue.  The  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  In  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Maine  the  potato  acreage  is  now  larger 
than  last  season  and  the  outlook  for  a 
good  crop  is  excellent. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  good  large 
crop  of  apples  of  better  quality  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  unusual  activities  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  the  State. 
Spraying  and  pruning  demonstrations  have 
been  held  in  almost  all  of  the  important 
apple  producing  centers,  and  these  demon¬ 
strations  have  attracted  much  interest  and 
the  meetings  have  been  largely  attended. 
If  the  orchards  of  Maine  are  properly 
sprayed,  pruned  and  cultivated,  an  apple 
as  fine  in  flavor  as  any  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  can  be  grown.  Apple 
associations  are  being  organized  and  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  to  ship  through 
these  associations  this  Fall.  So  that  the 
pack  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
standard  an  expert  will  be  employed  to  sort 
and  pack,  and  the  apples  will  be  shipped  in 
both  boxes  and  barrels.  The  total  value 
of  the  apple  crop  shipped  out  of  Maine 
this  season  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
$2,000,000.  If  $2,000,000  of  spruce  or  pine 
had  been  shipped  from  the  State,  Maine 
would  have  been  poorer  in  natural  wealth 
that  much,  but  in  shipping  $2,000,000 
worth  of  apples  Maine  did  not  part  with 
one  dollar  of  its  wealth.  c.  e.  e. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  SITUATION. 

I  visited  the  Buffalo  city  hay  market 
to-day,  and  while  the  trade  at  that  point 
is  not  heavy,  seldom  running  above  20 
loads  of  loose  hay  a  day  of  about  2,500 
pounds  to  the  load,  it  is  a  sample  of  what 
many  farmers  in  the  territory  are  doing 
without  coming  to  the  market  at  all,  but 
picking  up  their  customers  direct  and  deliv¬ 
ering  the  hay  as  it  is  wanted,  which  they 
are  permitted  to  do  without  paying  any 
license.  In  the  hay  market  they  are 
charged  25  cents  for  a  double  team  load 
and  15  cents  for  a  single-horse  load.  Dis¬ 
asters  are  sometimes  good  things,  where 
they  spur  up  some  inert  human  mass,  or 
clean  up  a  bad,  congested  spot,  so  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  after  the  fire  that  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  market  building  some  years,  the 
new  structure  included  a  big  steel  shed  for 
the  hay  wagons.  Before  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  out  with  no  shelter.  This 
loose  hay  trade  is  from  the  farmer  to  the 
consumer  direct  and  it  is  said  that  the 
consumer  generally  prefers  it.  if  he  has  the 
storage  capacity  required,  to  the  baled-liay 
trade,  which  has  to  pass  mainly  through 
the  hands  of  dealers,  who  often  buy  the 
hay  in  barn  and  press  it  for  the  city 
trade.  Often  loose  hay  sells  for  more  than 
baled,  as  it  is  easier  to  inspect  it  and  not 
so  easy  to  cover  up  poor  hay  in  the  center 
of  loads  as  it  is  in  the  bales.  Present 
prices  run  from  $28  down  for  old  hay  and 
from  $20  to  $22  for  new.  which  is  as  good 
as  old.  but  has  more  water  in  it.  The 
hay  sold  in  the  city  is  mostly  Timothy,  with 
a  little  clover  mixed  at  $18,  and  next  to 
no  clear  clover  and  no  Alfalfa,  as  these 
latter  hays  are  not  wanted  by  horse  own¬ 
ers.  The  farmer  comes  in  once  a  day  with 
a  load  of  liay,  g  matter  of  five  to  15'  miles, 
often  over  a  brick-payed  road,  pockets  a 
matter  of  $40  for  his  load  and  goes  home 
with  a  load  of  stable  manure,  for  which 
he  is  perhaps  paid  a  trifle  for  taking.  The 
new  barn-cleaning  companies  are  -  making 
free  manure  scarcer,  though.  They  ship 
out  the  manure  to  farmers  in  car  lots  at 
$30  to  $35  a  car  for  about  15  big  wagon¬ 
loads,  which  is  a  pretty  stiff  price  unless  the 
straw  and  water  in  it  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  The  farmer  will  do  _better  to 
select  such  manure  as  he  knows  to  be  valu¬ 
able  and  draw  it  home  on  his  return  hay 
wagon.  The  late  rains  have  completely 
changed  the  farm  problem,  from  pending 
disaster  and  certain  loss  in  many  crops,  to 
booming  growth  of  everything  not  too  far 
advanced.  The  Buffalo  produce  markets 
were  never  fuller  of  stuff  and  prices  are  nqt 
so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  as  they  prettv 
nearly  were  awhile  ago.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  replant  cabbage  that  was  dried  up,  the 
berries  are  doing  well  and  turnips  will  jump 
now,  with  late  celery  maturing  if  planted 
at  once.  Peaches  at  low  prices  are  coming 
in  from  Georgia  and  Texas  and  plums  from 
California.  From  all  directions  the  report 
is  favorable  to  a  big  apple  crop  and  the 
late  potatoes  will  yield  well,  as  it  looks 
BOW.  JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"^r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
rreo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Writ®  me.  DQ 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


FENCE  PRICES  BUSTED 

15c  EH 

buys  this  High  Grade  Hog  Fencing:  heavier 
than  usual  kinds  offered.  26inches  high,  7  bars, 
weighs  about  6  lbs.  to  a  rod,  all  heights  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  48  inch  Poultry  Fencing,  *9  /ft* 
strongest  built,  per  rod _ “  * 

$1.25  K  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

This  price  is  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  pro- 
portion.  This  is  our  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  put  up  100  lbs. 
to  a  bundle,  suitable  for  Fencing  and  general  purposes* 

BARBWlREt 

Best  and  strongest;  standard 
weight.  Made  of  No.  12  gauge, 
galvanized,putupl00lbs.toareol,perl001bs. 

FENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE  g;,°„lSF„0S 

Fencing,  WireGates,  Lawn  Fence,  Fence  Posts,etc. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Dept.L37. Chicago 


$1.95 


CIDERCPRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  PreBB 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
ltlO  MONEY  A1AKKR.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

1B7  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  Hew  York,  N. 
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for  this 
handsome 

100  other  styles.  Many  oheaper than  wood — all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer* 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  653  DECATUR,  AND. 


LOW  PRICES 


FENCE 


STOP  high  lifting  into  your 
ulvr  high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 


I  OOK  up  that  old  running 
Liuun  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I ISTFN  to  what  our  free 

■  “-111  catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  111. 


Splendid 


Prospects 

of 

Bumper 

Grain 

Crops 


WESTERN  CANADA 


Latest  reports  from  the  fields  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  to  the  effect 
that  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Rains  have 
been  sufficient  and  all  grains  have  advanced 
rapidly.  There  are  now  16  million  acres 
under  crop.  Railroads  are  built  and  building 
in  all  settled  portions,  The  opportune  time 
for  getting  some  of  this  generous  producing 
land  is  now.  Excursions  on  all  lines  of 
Canadian  Railways  to  inspect  the  lands. 
Apply  for  Settler’s  Certificate  to  the  under¬ 
signed  Canadian  Government  Agent: 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

30  Syracuse  Savings  Hank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
SYRACUSE — SEPTEMBER  9-10-11-12-13-14 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND 

HIGHEST  CLASS  AMUSEMENT 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  IN 

FEATURES 

MANY  DEPARTMENTS 

Conway’s  Concert  Band 

Change  of  Program  Each  Day 

Evening  Karnival  Spectacles 

AEROPLANE  RACES  DAILY 

AVIATION  MEET 

Open  to  World  Competition  Sn 
Connection  with  Military  Sym- 
khaha,  September  14.  Five  Air¬ 
ships  in  Spectacular  Contests. 


GREAT  OPEN  AIR  HORSE 
AND  CATTLE  SHOWS 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  RACES 

2  Feature  Races  Introducing 
18  Fastest  Trotters  and  Pacers 
on  American  Turf. 


1912. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  20-cent  zone. 

MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  August  10,  1912. 


BDTT15R 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 26  @  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 24  @  25 

Loner  Grades  . 22  @  .23 

State  Dairy,  best . 25  ®  20 

Common  to  Good . 21  @  21 

Factory . 19  @  22 

Packing  Stock . 18  <a  .20 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 29  @  .32 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 25  @  .2fi 

Common  to  Good . 15  <&  ]8 

Western,  best . 23  @  .26 

Under  grades . 15  @  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  ®  .16 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  ,]5u 

Common  to  Good . 11  <&  .14 

Skims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  ®  5.40 

Medium . .  4.30  ®  4.95  . 

Pea .  4.30  @  5.00 

Yellow  Eye .  4.15  ®  4  20 

Red  Kidney . 3.95  ®  4.70 

White  Kidney .  5.50  @  6.20 

Lima,  California . 6.10  @  6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 27  @  .29 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .26 

Pacific  Coast . 25  @  .29 

Old  Stock .  .10  ®  .20 

German  Crop . 47  @  .52 

FRESH  FRDITS 

Apples— Prime,  bbl .  2.25  @  3.50 

Lower  grades .  1.50  @  1.75 

Windfalls,  bbl . 73  @  1.25 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 25  ®  2.25 

Maryland,  and  Del . 50  ®  1,50 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  @  .90 

Pears -Clapp’s,  bbl . 4.50  ®  6.00 

Ki offer .  2.50  @  3.00 

Le  Conte . 3.50  @  5.00 

Common .  1.00  @  3.00 

Plums,  crate . 50  ®  1.20 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt . 60  @  1.00 

Gooseberries,  qt . 05  @  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 07  @  .16 

Blackberries,  qr . .08  ®  .15 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 06  @  .10 

BlackCap.  pt . 04  @  .08 

Currants,  qt . 03  @  .06 

Muskmelons,  s’n,  bu . . . 25  @1.00 

Del.  and  lid.,  crate . 50  ®  1.25 

Arizona .  1.00  ®  2.50 

Watermelons,  carload . 100.00  @200.00 

DRIED  FRDIT8 

Apples,  evap  ,  choice,  1911 . 09  ®  .1014 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .08 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.85  ®  2.00 

Raspberries . 26  @  .27 

Cherries . 11  @  .13 


VEGETA  III. ICS 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.40  @  2.60 

Southern,  bbl .  1 .00  @  25.0 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  ®  2,(0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2.50  @  4.00 

Beets,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches .  . 15  @  .60 

Cucumbers,  Md.  and  Del.  bu . 40  @  .60 

Nearby . 50.  ®  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl . . . 75  ®  1.00 

Lettuce,  Is-bbl.  bkt . 20  @  .50 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100  . 50  @  2.00  - 

Lima  beaus,  Jersey . 75  ®  2.25 

Onions.  Jersey,  bu . 60  @  1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag .  1.00  @  1.25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl  .  1.00  ®  1.50 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 75  ®  2.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  ®  1.25 

String  Beans,  bn . 50  @  1 .50 

Squash,  bbl . 40  ®  1.25 

Egg  Plants,  Southern,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

Jersey,  bkt . 60  @  .90 

Tomatoes.  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  -40  @  .90 

Jersey,  box . 50  @  1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb . 13  @  .20 

Fowls . 13  ®  .14 

Roosters . 10  @  .I0J6 

Ducks . 12  @  .14 

Geese . 10  ®  .11 

Turkeys . 13  ®  .14 

Guineas,  pair . 50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 22  ®  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  ®  .26 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 22  @  .24 

Roasters .  .22  ®  %24 

Fowls . 14  @  .17 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 18  @  .18^ 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 24.00  ®  26.00 

No.  2  .  20.00  @  23.00 

No.  0 . 17.00  ®  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  ®  22  00 

Straw,  Rye . 18.00  ®  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  ®  8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.25  @  9.00 

Bulls . 4.25  ®  6.75 

Cows .  2.50  ®  6.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @10.50 

Culls .  5.00  ®  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3.00  ®  4.50 

Lambs .  6.50  ®  8.25 

Hogs . 7.75  @8.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.03  ®  ... 

No.  2,  Red..'. .  1.08  ®  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.03  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  @  .85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 58  @  .60 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  12.50 

Middling  Gulf .  12.75 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  11.90 

Good  Middling .  13.00 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  21  ®  .22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29  ®  .30 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 29  ®  .30 

Michigan,  halt'  blood . 27  @  .28 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 


-  Summer  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Wooster,  o.,  August  10. 

Hardin  County,  Ohio,  Fair,  Kenton,  O., 
August  “0-24. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  20-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston.  Maine,  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

West  Virginia  Fair,  Wheeling,  .September 
2-6. 


Connecticut  Fair,  Hartford, 
2-7. 


September 


Vegetable  growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  annual  meting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  5  iiud  0. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

Dog  River  Valley  Fair,  Northfield,  Vt„ 
Sept.  9-11. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 
10-14. 

Detroit.  Mich..  Fair,  September  10-21. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt„  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  1  7-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md..  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  beginning  October  21. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24- November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts'  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Iudiaua  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Did. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 


How  Are  Prices  Fixed  ? 

Wliat  do  you  expect  to  make  out  of  all 
these  reports  of  retail  prices  and  attempts 
to  change  market  conditions?  Do  you  not 
know  that  prices  are  fixed  by  supply  and 
demand?  j.  l.  s. 

No — we  do  not  know  any  such  thing.  We 
know  they  are  not  “fixed”  in  that  way. 
We  have  seen  potatoes  bring  $1  per  bushel 
at  the  railroad  station.  A  year  or  two 
later  they  brought  20  cents,  yet  the  prices 
charged  to  the  city  consumer  were  much 
the  same.  We  have  known  a  bumper  crop 
of  wheat  with  little  or  no  drop  in  price  of 
flour  or  bran.  Is  there  anyone  simple 
enough  to  suppose  that  retail  prices  of  meat 
are  determined  by  supply  and  demand  of 
live  stock?  Prices  are  determined  by  the 
transporters  and  handlers.  They  take  all 
they  can  get,  and  the  more  they  keep  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  apart  the  larger  share 
they  take  out.  We  keep  up  this  talk  of 
retail  prices  and  actual  receipts  because 
we  know  that  is  the  way  to  make  the  pro¬ 
ducers  think.  It  is  like  dropping  water 
upon  a  stone — a  slow  process  but  mighty 
sure.  Let  us  have  all  such  figures  you  can 
find. 


Dairying  is  one  of  the  main  industries 
in  this  community,  and  the  farmers  sell 
their  milk  to  creameries  and  milk  shipping 
stations.  At  present  they  are  getting  from 
$1.40  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for  their 
milk,  from  22  to  25  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  and  about  12  cents  per  pound  for  old 
chickens.  Wheat.  95  cents  to  $1 ;  rye,  75  to 
80  cents;  corn,  80  cents;  oats,  40  cents. 

Barto,  Pa.  s.  n.  n. 


Wall-Board  for  Plastering. 

B.  J.  B.  on  page  778  asks  for  experience 
in  using  wall  board  in  place  of  lath  and 
plaster  for  a  residence.  I  can  give  a  hum¬ 
orous  one.  A  young  man  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  decided  to  use  one  of  the  wall  boards; 
by  so  doing  could  reduce  labor  bill.  After 
finishing  he  entertained  a  man  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  This  man  was  seated  in  a  rocking 
chair,  and  our  friend  in  fun,  made  a  dive 
for  him.  The  man  tried  to  dodge  him,  and 
fell  over  backward,  through  the  wall  board 
into  the  next  room.  The  cottage  is  sheathed 
up  now.  dairyman’s  wife, 

Massachusetts. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


POSITION— $65  PER  MONTH 

New  house  and  big  garden  for  good  butter  maker 
who  knows  how  to  feed  and  look  after  a  herd.  No 
stable  work.  Creamery  small  but  new  and  eompleto. 
An  excellent  chance  for  the  right  man.  Open  Sept, 
1.  Write  at  once  to  KOI, LIN  BATTEN.  Deep 
Spring  Farms,  Walpeck  Center,  N.  .J. 


VOIING  MAN  with  a  good  knowledge  of  poultry, 
IUUI1U  IY1HI1  wants  a  position.  R.  W.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


T  have  such  wall  board  on  my  garage 
walls  where  it  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
I  know  of  a  person  using  same  for  house 
walls  and  it  bulged  and  warped  to  look 
rather  bad.  The  dealer  allowed  rebate  on 
bill,  as  it  was  guaranteed  to  lie  smooth. 

Claremont,  N.  H.  A.  a.  l. 

We  used  tlie  kind  of  board  B.  ,T.  B.  de¬ 
scribed,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
moisture  proof,  cold  and  heat  proof,  fire¬ 
proof  and  lightning  proof,  as  we  have 
proved.  Our  house  was  struck  this  month 
by  lightning,  and  where  it  tore  the  paper 
loose  in  our  kitchen,  the  board  was  not  even 
scorched,  a.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

BUYING  GRAIN  ON  A  CHANCE. 

Would  it  be  safe  for  a  farmer  to  buy 
corn  or  other  grain  in  large  quantities  by 
the  grade  quoted  by  a  grain  exchange?  Do 
such  grades  stand  for  anything  definite?  On 
the  whole,  would  it  pay  a  farmer  to  take 
the  chances  and  buy  grain  ill  this  way? 
Can  we  not  have  reports  from  those  who 
have  tried  it?  several  readers. 

The  grades  of  grain  which  are  sold  by 
the  large  boards  of  trade  are  definite.  Num¬ 
ber  one  means  a  certain  grade,  and  will 
carry  to  some  extent  the  authority  of  the 
exchange  on  which  the  grade  is  made.  There 
are  controversies  regarding  such  gradiug, 
and  occasionally  an  inspector  is  found  who 
makes  a  mistake  or  is  dishonest.  Such 
things  would  injure  the  reputation  of  any 
board  of  trade,  and  they  would  not  be 
common,  so  that  it  would  be  reasonably 
safe  to  buy  in  this  way.  After  you  receive 
the  grain,  in  case  you  arc  not  satisfied  with 
it  and  you  felt  it  fell  below  the  grade,  you 
would  probably  find  it  necessary  to  have 
another  inspection  made  by  some  grain 
official  from  another  exchange.  Ills  deci¬ 
sion  would  have  to  be  used  as  evidence  in 
settling  the  difference.  There  is  no  reason 
why  grain  for  future  delivery  should  not 
be  bought  by  farmers,  provided  they  are 
ready  to  risk  and  tie  up  their  capital  or 
their  credit.  The  dealers  often  take  such 
chances  on  the  grain  market.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  through  a  rise  in  the  price, 
and  they  have  also  been  lost  when  the  price 
went  down.  A  farmer  or  inexperienced 
buyer  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  since 
be  would  have  no  inside  information  about 
the  future  of  the  market.  Formerly  the 
size  of  the  coming  crop  had  more  to  do 
with  prices,  but  the  theory  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  work  out  under  present 
trade  conditions.  Again,  an  inexperienced 
buyer  takes  a  risk  in  such  dealing.  lie  is 
likely  to  deal  with  men  who.  while  tech¬ 
nically  honest,  are  always  looking  for  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain,  and  they  know 
more  about  the  future  than  the  buyer  can 
hope  to.  lie  may,  however,  strike  a  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  dealer.  Some  of  our  readers 
tell  us  that  in  buying  for  the  future  and 
laying  in  a  large  supply  of  graiu  ahead, 
they  take  the  risk  of  a  turn  in  the  prices, 
and  also  of  loss  from  storage.  Some  of 
them  report  considerable  saving  in  this 
way,  while  others  say  nothing  when  ap¬ 
proached,  and  it  is  probable  they  lost 
money.  \Ve  should  like  to  have  plain  re¬ 
ports  from  those  who  have  tried  this  plan 
of  buying,  hut  we  could  hardly  expect  to 
obtain  full  reports,  for  those  who  have 
met  with  success  might  not  care  to  give 
their  system  away,"  while  those  who  have 
lost  might  not  care  to  advertise  their  failure. 


National  Insurance  and  English  Farm-, 
ebs. — Great  opposition  to  the  new  National 
Insurance  Act  has  developed  among  British 
farmers.  IiOudon  Farm  and  Home  states 
that  many  agriculturists,  are  determined  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  passive  resistance,  farm¬ 
ers  and  laborers  declining  to  pay  the  con¬ 
tributions.  Some  of  their  recent  meetings 
in  Lincolnshire,  Berkshire,  Staffordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  parts  of  Scotland  have 
been  very  emphatic.  Rarely  has  any  meas¬ 
ure  aroused  such  opposition,  and  even  those 
who  regret  the  attitude  taken  up  feel  that 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Act  was 
forced  through  Parliament  are  sufficiently 
provocatory  to  explain,  even  if  they  do  not 
justify,  the  objections.  At  a  meeting  in 
Wales  it  was  asserted  that  the  Act  means 
an  additional  tax  to  farmers  of  £1,600,000, 
or  sixpence  on  every  acre  of  arable  land. 
An  Insurance  Defense  League  formed  at 
Reading  quickly  enrolled  3.000  farmers.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  Farmers’ 
Union  it  was  proposed  that  the  farmers 
present  should  refuse  to  be  unpaid  collectors 
under  Government  of  their  employees’  con¬ 
tributions  under  the  Act.  An  amendment 
was  suggested  to  substitute  the  word  “ob¬ 
ject”  in  place  of  “refuse.”  but  the  majority 
was  against  this.  The  more  strongly  worded 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

Hay  has  sold  at  $22  to  $28  per  ton.  cows 
from  $40  to  $80 ;  silage  $0.50  per  ton ;  a 
good  variety  of  oats  at  $1  per  bushel.  Ma¬ 
nure  from  livery  stables  $1  per  load  of 
about  a  ton.  Some  ashes  have  been  used  as 
a  fertilizer  with  good  results,  delivered  at 
station  here  at  $13.50  per  ton.  At  Bordens 
the  price  paid  for  milk  is  $1.45  per  100 
pounds  for  August,  with  10  cents  addi¬ 
tional  if  score  is  08  or  more,  but  few  of  the 
patrons  get  the  premium.  Fat  veal  calves 
nine  cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  lambs, 
eight  cents  per  pound :  eggs  26  cents  a 
dozen.  The  prospect  for  apples  is  light  in 
this  town  compared  with  last  year,  but 
we  have  about  100  barrels  on  an  orchard  of 
250  trees.  c.  h.  d. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C INGLE  MAM—"'  >er,  desires  farm  experience.  'Willing  to  work. 
0  No  harvesting,  hut  steady  job.  Good  all  round  mechanic  and 
electrician.  GKO.  HI.  t.NSKM,,  ii't  Vermilyea  Ave.,Now  York,  N.Y. 


Herdsman  Wants  Position,  atpresent  doing  CowTesting 
and  Advance  Registry ,  single  young  man, experi¬ 
enced,  references.  Woodruff,  Sparks,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


WANTFfl  BV  0CT0BER  1. 1912- Experienced  man  and 
liHll  I  lli  wife  to  manage  farm;  man  as  working 
foreman;  lady  to  do  housework.  -State  salary  and 
reference.  Address,  Maplevale  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


W A N T F I! — Sept.  1st,  Herdsman,  single,  experi- 
11  nil  I  LL)  enced.  Certified  M ilk  Farm,  purebred 
Holsteins— Jerseys,  125  head.  Manage  4  men.  Give 
references,  experience,  wages  wanted  with  room  and 
board,  and  whether  could  visit  farm,  in  first  letter. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  lias  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us.  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
Immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  .employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  178  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


04  APRF^~ $1,200.  10  miles  to  Warren.  Write  for 
HUllLO  description.  L.  ABELL,  Cortland,  Ohio. 


10  R  A  ft RCC— nine-room  house,  two  basement 
HVIltO  barns:  $700  worth  of  Timber  as  it 
stands;  *2  mile  to  school;  4  miles  to  railroad  town. 
Plenty  fruit.  M  ust  go  quick.  $1,700.  $700  cash ;  bal¬ 
ance.  time.  Hall’s  Farm  Aoency,  1300  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

WANT  TO  EXCHANfiE-feM  **  S 

as  payment,  or  part  payment,  for  a  farm  in  South  or 
Central  Jersey.  Property  would  rent  for  $28  or  $30  per 
month.  Address,  Room  709,  Terminal  Bid.,  Hoboken,  N  J 


MINNESOTA  crop! 

ood  markets.  Land  cheap,  but 
.  Literature  and  information 
J.  MAXEIELD.  State  Immigra- 
,  202  State  Capitol,  St.Paul.Minu. 


SEE  THE  CROPS  GROWING 

on  this  farm  of  64  acres  located  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  town.  Land  lies  levol  and  in  high  sti  „e  of 
cultivation,  grow  anything;  10  acres  of  wood  and 
timber;  fine  11-room  house  in  good  repair;  largo 
yard  well  shaded:  good  barn;  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Price,  $4,000  :  one-half  down.  THE  KILLINGS 
FA liM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  New  York 


COME  TO 

Plenty  rainfall.  G 
advancing  rapidly 
FREE.  Write  H. , 
tion  Commissioner 


WANTEDS21S2LEGH0RN  PULLETS 

Must  be  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Fleininalou,  N.  J. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  i  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St., New  York. 


BUTTER  Etc. 

#  value  a 


Direct  to  neat  trade  In  Greater 
Now  York.  I t  market 
)  and  account  sales  day  ofarrtval. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradstieet’a. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Euo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


0EO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTKY  PKOOUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
aud  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  3G  Little  lJitli  St..  New  York. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  willcouviuce  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  Amorim  by  F.  2).  Cobum.  Full 
owme  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $3.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  ^stf  n.&d 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

Tko  HnrcA  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
ine  norSc  wov^  Pi-of.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breakiug,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.»5 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bu  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GRAY’S 


THRESHERS,GASOLINE  ENGINES.  HiflllPSt 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUT-  “  M 

ters,  and  wood  saws.  Grade 


Send  today  foi  40-page  illuskated  catalog,  free.  A.  W.  Gray’*  Son*.  14  South  St,  Middletown  Springs.  Vt. 


Completely  Equipped  F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

This  Completely  Equipped,  Powerful, 
30-Horsepower,  5-Passenger  Touring  Car 


Here  are  a  Few  of  the  Big  Features: 


Self  Starter 
30  Horsepower 
5  Passenger  Touring  Car 
110-inch  Wheel  Base 


Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 
$50  Remy  Magneto 
$50  Warner  Speedometer 


$50  Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
$25  Clear  Vision  Wind- 
Shield  b 

$25  Prestolite  Tank 


THERE  never  has  been  such  an 
astonishing  automobile  value 
offered  to  the  American  farmer. 
Study  the  specifications— the 
detailed  values.  See  the  unusually  com¬ 
plete  equipment— everything  possible 
and  practical  for  an  automobile.  Re¬ 
member  the  thorough  and  fine  Overland 
construction  and  you’ll  get  a  good  idea 
of  this  exceptional  worth.  $985  for  this 
complete,  big,  powerful  car.  No  extras  ; 
nothing  additional  to  buy  but  gasoline. 
Ready  for  service  the  minute  you  get  it. 
This  car,  at  this  price,  smashes  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  It  even  totally  eclipses 
our  1912  values,  which  a  year  ago  baffled 
the  world.  40,000  Overlands  will  be  made 
in  1913.  This  enormous  jump  in  produc¬ 
tion  makes  possible  this  new  car  at  this 


new  price.  As  our  production  goes  up, 
prices  come  down,  as  has  been  shown 

in  each  preceding  year. 

*  »  •  ■  .  .  *  / 

In  this  age  of  rapid  progress  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  an  important,  progressive  man¬ 
ufacturing  step,  such  as  this  car  exempli¬ 
fies.  But  when  you  sum  up  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  cold  dollar  for  dollar  value  which 
this  car  offers,  as  compared  to  any  and 
all  competing  motor  car  values,  the  giant 
economical  manufacturing  strength  of 
the  huge  Overland  plants  is  realized  and 
recognized.  It  only  proves  the  ability  of 
this  most  powerful  and  efficient  auto¬ 
mobile  factory. 

Here  we  can  but  call  your  attention  to 
the  bare  facts.  This  is  the  car — a  big,  pow¬ 


erful,  beautiful,  spacious,  comfortable, 
self -starting,  thirty  horsepower,  five- 
passenger  touring  car— fully  equipped — 
all  ready  for  night  or  day,  rain  or  shine, 
service.  Made  of  the  best  materials  on 
the  market,  by  the  most  skilled  men 
known  to  the  trade,  and  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  automobile  shops  in  America.  And 
the  price  is  but  $985. 

We  can  make  the  positive  statement, 
without  any  kind  of  a  condition,  that  this 
is  the  automobile  industry’s  record  value. 

This  car  can  now  be  seen  in  any  city 
in  America.  Over  2000  Overland  dealers 
are  waiting  to  give  you  your  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Look  up  the  one  in  your  vicinity. 

Write  us  at  once  for  full  information 
and  a  1913  catalogue.  Address  Dept,  J78. 


-  «  '  •  ;  •  '*  •  '  ■  •••»•* 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Detailed  Specifications — Model  69T 


MOTOR — Four-cylinder,  cut  sepa¬ 
rately.  Bore,  4  in.  Stroke,  4 Vt  in. 
Horsepower,  30. 

IGNITION  —  Remy  Model  R.  D. 
Battery  and  Magneto — two  sources 
of  current. 

COOLING — Water  cooled.  Thermo- 
Syphon  Cellular  Radiator. 


OILING — Splash  system  for  crank 
and  cam  shaft  bearings.  Cylinder  and 
timing  gears  oiled  with  Kinwood  force 
feed  oiler. 

CAM  SHAFT  Carbon  steel  drop 
forged,  three  bearings. 

CRANK  SHAFT-  Carbon  steel  drop 
forged,  five  bearings. 


CONNECTING  ROD-Carbon  steel 
drop  forged. 

MAGNETO  SHAFT— Drop  forging. 
PUSH  ROD— Crescentdrillrodsteel. 
CARBURETOR  Model  LSchebler. 
CENTER  CONTROL. 


FRAME  Channel  section— cold 
rolled  steel. 

SPRINGS — Front,  semi-elliptic. 

TRANSMISSION  Selective.  Three 
speeds,  forward  and  reverse.  Annular 
bearings. 

FRONT  AXLE—  Drop  forged. 
TIRES- 32x354  Q.  D. 


FINISH— All  bright  parts  nickel 
plated,  with  black  trim. 

BODY — Overland  blue;  wheels,  gray. 
EQUIPMENT — Mohair  top  and  boot; 
Warner  Speedometer ;  Wind  shield; 
Prestolite  tank;  Self-starter;  five  black 
and  nickel  lamps;  tire  irons;  robe  rai). 
foot  rest ;  tool  kit  and  jack. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  VALLEY  OAK. 

A  Study  of  the  Big  Tree. 

The  largest  of  Western  oaks,  and  usually  the  most 
conspicuous  of  California  deciduous  trees,  is  the 
great  Valley  oak,  Quercus  lobata,  familiar  to  all 
daylight  travelers  through  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
where  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  everywhere  dotting  pas¬ 
ture  and  grain  field  and  occasionally  forming  vistas 
as  charming  as  those  of  a  well-planted  lawn.  The 
Valley  oak  grows  over  a  witfe  extent  of  interior 
California,  and  in  most  of  the  central  coast  valleys, 
in  great  luxuriance,  but  becomes  stunted  and  poor 
as  it  straggles  up  to  higher  levels.  The  park-like 
stretches  of  growth,  still  so  characteristic  of  the 
immense  ranches  of  the  Sacramento,  are  yearly 
diminishing  as  the  subdivision  of  old  estates  goes 
on,  and  as  the  trees  fail 
from  storm  or  maturity 
and  are  cut  for  firewood. 

There  is  no  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  open  fields,  and 
very  little  even  near 
water  courses,  the 
abundant  acorns  occa¬ 
sionally  germinating 
during  moist  Winters 
but  failing  to  endure  the 
prolonged  drought  of 
Summer.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  mystery  how  the 
original  stand  became 
established,  as  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  season 
within  the  memory  of 
civilized  man  when  con¬ 
ditions  really  favored 
natural  reproduction. 

The  early  settlers  rode 
through  endless  leagues 
of  massive  oaks,  often 
disposed  in  picturesque 
open  array,  and  were 
greatly  impressed  with 
their  rugged  luxuriance. 

The  survivors,  in  sadly 
lessened  numbers,  and 
often  in  decrepit  condi¬ 
tion,  still  diversify  the 
landscape,  but  rare  in¬ 
deed  are  the  saplings  to 
take  their  place.  The 
abundant  new  plantings 
of  Eucalyptus,  walnut 
and  locust  now  being 


The  leaves  of  the  Valley  oak  are  small  and  dull 
green  in  color,  except  in  early  Spring,  when  the 
bright  olive  tint  of  the  young  growth  is  very  pleasing. 
I  hey  are  partially  shed  in  the  heat  of  Summer  and 
completely  so  in  Fall,  turning  dingy  brown,  with  no 
trace  of  the  lovely  Autumnal  coloring  of  our  Eastern 
oaks.  The  acorns  are  characteristically  long  and 
pointed,  varying  in  size,  the  larger  ones  being  borne 
on  the  younger  trees.  Fig.  382,  page  893,  shows  acorns 
in  natural  size  from  a  particularly  vigorous  young 
tree,  but  most  specimens  are  smaller  than  these. 
I  he  acorns  ripen  in  October,  and  are  gathered  in 
great  quantities  by  the  W  estern  Red-head  woodpeck¬ 
ers — the  liveliest  and  most  entertaining  of  California 
birds — for  the  grubs  they  generally  contain.  At  this 


of  the  tillable  value  of  the  soil,  but  the  Valley  oak, 
from  its  preferred  location  and  manner  of  develop¬ 
ment,  correctly  indicates  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  its  environment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  possibilities  of  agricultural  production 
do  not  of  themselves  imply  even  reasonable  certainty 
of  agricultural  profit.  These  rich  deep  soils,  un¬ 
leached  by  adequate  rainfall,  require  liberal  irriga¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  many  of  the  most  desirable 
crops,  and  this  may  only  be  had  in  many  instances 
at  an  outlay  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  monetary 
returns  from  cultivation.  This  condition,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined,  is  not  dilated  on  by  the  land 
boomer,  and  may  be  too  readily  overlooked  by  the 
home-seeker. 

The  Valley  oak,  notwithstanding  its  great  propor-  season  the  grubs  are  minute,  but  later  grow  almost 
tions,  is  usually  seen  as  a  broad  and  comparatively #  as  large  as  the  Eastern  chestnut  maggot.  The 

cunning  woodpeckers, 
from  hereditary  experi¬ 
ence,  are  aware  of  this, 
and  instead  of  opening 
the  acorns  store  them  in 
holes  thickly  drilled  in 
the  bark  of  oaks  or 
other  rough  -  barked 
trees,  driving  them  so 
tightly  in  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  extracted  by 
the  fingers.  Thousands 
are  stored  in  the  bark  of 
a  single  trunk,  the  butts 
of  the  acorns  projecting 
in  places  as  thickly  and 
almost  as  symmetrically 
as  ornamental  bosses  on 
harness.  When  the 
woodpecker's  tid-bit  has, 
in  midwinter,  grown  to 
the  proper  size,  a  blow 
or  two  of  the  strong 
beak  dislodges  the 
acorn,  which  is  quickly 
split  and  the  grub  ex¬ 
tracted. 

The  Valley  oak  casts 
a  good  shade,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  highly 
valued  in  pastures,  and 
unless  the  head  is  too 
low  does  not  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  cropping  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  land  under 
the  branches.  Newcom¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  locate 
their  dwellings  in  the 


THE  HOOKER  OAK,  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  CAL.  Fig.  378. 

Height,  105  feet;  Spread  of  Branches,  212  feet;  Diameter  of  Trunk,  9 feet. 


en0UEhJn  tl,dr  "WT  Can  never  ,0w-crowned  T1“  as  a  rule,  is  short ;  shelter  of  these  imposing  trees'  if  3  but  Ihc 

m,Jln  „ V  ™  effeTTeSa  '  “  ,P“SSIng  lmraense’  ,ortuous  1!mbs’  as  lar«e  as  »”  ordinary  experienced  native  rarely  commits  that  indiscretion 
.  &  y  ks;  The  ?,7.e  and  abundance  of  \  alley  oak  tree,  start  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  while  the  As  a  dooryard  tree  the  Valley  oak  is  messy  from  the 

“ *T  h  V  X  t°Vht,  deP‘,,  andrna,ural  dr°°ping  tips  oft“  *>»•  A,  an  average  falling  leaves  and  brittle  twigs  broken  even  by  light 

six  eTt  or  sotl  ,n  which  they  grow.  It  needs  distance  of  25  feet  from  the  ground  it  breaks  up  winds,  and  not  without  danger,  as  immense  limbs 
.  or  more  of  alluvial  loamy  soil,  with  open  into  a  great  arching  dome,  but  occasional  individuals  ‘overweighted  by  foliage,  sometimes  crash  to  the 

waer-c  frying  subsoil  at  no  great  depth  below,  to  have  narrow,  short-limbed  crowns  and  tall,  undivided  ground  without  warning  on  the  stillest  days  The 
grow  typical  specimens,  which  may  reach  100  or  more  trunks  sufficient  for  a  length  or  two  of  saw  timber,  greatest  objection,  howler,  is  that  most  trees  are 
in  height,  with  trunk  diameters  of  eight  or  but  the  wood  is  so  coarse  and  brittle  and  the  boles  colonized  with  a  large  and  active  red  ant  of  most 

wider  Ui  ’  r,a.Srt0  branches  considerably  generally  so  ill-shaped  that  this  species  is  rarely  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor  that  forages  into  the 
de  than  the  height  Hardpan.  dry  or  rocky  sub-  used  for  other  purposes  than  fuel,  for  which  it  has  dwellings  and  drives  the  housewife  to  distraction 
soi  or  shallow  infertile  top  soil  is  indicated  by  sup-  long  been  an  ample  but  unfortunately  not  inex-  by  tainting  and  devouring  all  edibles  that  are  not 
pressed  development,  the  crowns  diminishing  to  less  haustible  mine.  .A  mature  Valley  oak,  trunk  and  protected  by  moats  of  water  and  oil  The  annoyance 
than  30  feet  with  trunk  diameters  scarcely  exceeding  branches,  may  produce  up  to  20  cords  of  excellent  of  these  ants  is  so  great  that  the  Californian  prefers 

a  single  foot.  The  truly  gigantic  conifers  of  Cali-  firewood,  but  the  cost  of  working  up  the  gnarled  to  build  in  the  open  and  trust  to  the  future  shade 

orn.a  the  _equoia  or  Big-tree  the  redwood,  the  limbs  and  cross-grained  butts  is  no  small  item  of  its  of  his  plantings  of  poplars,  walnuts,  figs  and  cher- 

ugar  pine,  ouglas  spruce  and  White  fir— occur  far  value.  When  ax,  maul  and  wedges  fail,  recourse  is  ries.  The  ant  nuisance,  in  one  instance  was  onlv 

up  the  mountain  slopes  and  afford  little  indication  had  to  giant  powder  to  split  the  massive  boles.  controlled  by  constructing  a  cement-lined  ditch 
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about  the  tree,  the  ditch  being  kept  full  of  water 
the  greater  part  of  Summer. 

The  Valley  oak  is  a  comparatively  fast-growing 
tree  when  congenially  established.  The  age  of  the 
greatest  trees  is  problematical,  owing  to  the  quite 
common  decay  of  the  heart  wood  before  maturity, 
but  individuals  are  supposed  to  endure  for  three  or 
four  centuries.  The  rings  for  57  years  of  annual 
growth  were  counted  in  a  trunk  only  22  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  the  most  admired  oaks  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  shown  in  Fig.  378.  It  is  probably  not  the 
largest,  but  is  almost  faultless  in  its  proportions, 
which  in  1906  were:  height,  105  feet;  spread,  212 
feet;  diameter  of  trunk  at  10  feet  from  ground,  114 
inches,  or  nine  and  one-half  feet.  This  famous  tree, 
which  stands  on  the  well-known  Bidwell  ranch  in 
Butte  County,  California,  has  been  visited  by  the 
eminent  botanist,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  was  named 
the  Hooker  Oak  in  his  honor.  The  open  growth  of 
the  present  stands  of  Valley  oak  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  378. 

A  DOG  NURSING  PIGS. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  382  is  sent  us  by  M.  E. 

Gunsche,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  He  calls  it  one  of 
“Nature's  Curiosities,”  and  says: 

“The  small  pig  marked  with  a  cross  was  one  of 
a  litter  of  five,  which  was  crowded  from  his  mother 
and  did  not  develop  very  rapidly.  About  the  same 
time  this  dog,  having  had  a  litter  of  pups  taken 

from  her,  was  lying  on  the  back  porch  when  this 

suckling,  nosing  around  for  something  to  eat,  dis¬ 
covered  her.  He  at  once  took  the  nipple  of  the  dog 
and  has  been  nursing  ever  since.  In  about  a  week 
the  other  two  pigs  seemed  to  find  out  what  was 

going  on,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  same  source 
of  food,  and  now  all  three  are  relieving  this  proud 
dog  of  her  milk.  This  pig  has  grown  to  a  good  size 
and  is  very  much  of  a  pet;  will  come  when  called, 
and  wants  to  sleep  under  the  stove  on  cold  nights. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  owner  and  still  follows  his 
foster  mother  around. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  us.  We  have  seen  pictures 
of  cows  nursing  pigs  and  of  cats  brooding  chickens, 
but  this  is  entirely  new  business  for  a  dog. 


FIGURE  OUT  THE  FEEDS. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  a  feed  dealer  in 
Ohio : 

We  are  shipping  into  tlie  States  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  thousands  of  tons  of  Star  Feed.  This  business 
was  established  many  years  ago  and  we  can  present  no 
better  evidence  of  its  satisfactory  quality  than  the  fact 
that  the  same  dealers  who  handled  it  10  years  ago  are 
handling  it  to-day. 

With  our  increased  facilities  for  making  Star  Feed,  we 
are  now  opening  up  a  new  trade  with  Ohio  feeders  and 
dealers.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  acquaint  you 
with  Star  Feed  and  to  tell  you  that  it  equals  in  quality 
the  more  expensive  hominy  feed  and  can  be  bought  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  less.  It  was  this  fact  that 
appealed  to  the  trade  in  the  States  named. 

WHAT  IS  STAR  FEED? 


It  might  rightfully  be  called  Nature’s  Feed,  as  the  basis 
of  its  mixture  equals  the  ear  of  corn  when  crushed  for 
feeding  purposes.  It  contains  hominy  feed  which  is 
higher  in  protein  than  corn.  It  also  contains  cob  meal 
which  adds  to  its  feeding  value,  because  cob  meal  when 
mixed  with  other  feeds  makes  them  better  from  a  feeding 
standpoint  and  easier  to  digest.  This  is  a  scientific  fact 
as  emphasized  by  feed  experts  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  feeding  problems.  the  Toledo  elevator  company. 

Accompanying  it  was  the  following: 

IMPORTANT  ! 

Why  feed  corn  when  you  can  buy  STAR  FEED  at  a 
saving  of  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  ton? 

For  example :  No.  3  white  corn  will  cost,  approximately, 
78  cents  per  bushel,  56  pounds,  your  market.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2S.OO  per  ton.  STAR  FEED  delivered  same 
rate  point  is  worth  about  $24.25  per  ton,  as  pointed  out 
has  equal  feeding  value. 

Corn  shows  moisture  content  from  S%  to  80%,  while 
STAR  FEED  will  not  exceed  9%.  Feeders  frequently  over¬ 
look  this  important  consideration.  THINK  IT  OYER. 


ANALYSIS. 

STRAIGHT  HOMINY. 

to  9%  Protein  .  9% 

to  7%  Fat  .  7% 

12%  Fibre  .  7% 

Experiment  Station  in  its  last 

report  gives  the  following  analysis  of  Star  Feed : 

Crude  Crude  Crude 

Protein.  Fat.  Fibre. 

Guaranteed  .  7.  5.50  12.50 

Found  . . .  9.06  i  .31  10. 6S 


STAR. 

Protein  .  7% 

Fat  .  5y2 

Fibre  not  over. . 

The  New  York 


This  feed  contained  “hominy  feed,  corn  and  ground 
-corn  and  cob  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  salt.” 

The  following  figures  of  analysis  are  taken  from 
Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”: 


Protein.  Fat.  Fibre. 

Corn  . .  10.3  5  2.2 

Corncob  .  2.4  0.5  30. 

Hominy  chop  .  9.8  8.3  3.8 


Now  a  farmer  can  figure  from  this  what  he  must 
pay  for  ground  corn  cobs  in  such  a  prepared  feed. 
Let  him  get  the  value  of  corn  and  hominy  per  ton 
and  then  figure. 


THE  R  U  RAb  NEW  -  VOi^KER 

WOODEN  HOOP  SILOS. 

Cost  and  Construction  of  a  Simple  Type. 

Inquiries  are  coming  our  way  frequently  from  the 
statement  made  by  my  friend  John  Gould  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  plans  and  specifications  for  wooden 
hoop  silos,  hence  I  take  this  means  of  reaching  each 
inquirer  and  at  the  same  time  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
demands  of  farmers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  silos  and 
the  feeding  of  silage.  Thousands  of  feeders  and  own¬ 
ers  of  cows  are  precluded  from  the  building  of  silos 
and  the  feeding  of  silage  because  of  large  expense  of 
constructing  a  good  silo.  Those  w-ho  are  building 
expensive  structures  are  largely  those  who  are  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  withstand  the  expense.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  have  no  criticisms  to  offer ;  but  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  farmers  who  most  need  some  sort  of 
a  silo  that  will  do  the  work,  yet  cost  possibly  one- 
third  less  than  the  average  manufactured  structure,  I 
am  recommending  a  plan  for  a  home-made  wooden 
structure. 

My  friend,  H.  P.  Miller,  who  possibly  put  up  the  first 
wooden  hoop  structure  in  this  State  after  a  plan  of 
my  suggestion  some  years  ago,  still  recommends  this 
same  plan  as  a  cheap  and  profitable  way  to  preserve 
the  corn  crop  in  good  silage.  In  this  portion  of  Ohio 
but  few  other  plans  are  in  use.  The  illustration.  Fig. 
379,  gives  a  good  conception  of  one  of  the  early  con¬ 
structed  wooden  hoop  concerns  which  has  been  in  use 
about  10  years.  This  silo  has  kept  silage  within  it  for 
2^4  years,  which  fed  out  in  perfect  condition  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  It  holds  close  to  100  tons,  being 


AN  OHIO  WOODEN  SILO.  Fig.  379. 


32  feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  this 
silo  10  years  ago  was  $83  as  it  appears  in  illustration. 
To-day  with  added  expense  of  lumber  and  labor  the 
expense  in  total  will  reach  the  $100  mark.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  a  representation  of  all  expense  for  material 
and  labor.  These  figures  can  be  very  materially  re¬ 
duced  in  cash  expenditure  by  the  farmer  doing  a  large 
portion  of  the  work  within  his  own  labor  on  the  farm, 
to  within  60  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  named 
figures. 

This  silo  was  made  from  oak  and  Georgia  pine, 
though  some  have  used  red  elm  for  hoops.  The  hoop 
stuff  was  sawed  from  a  small  tree  to  get  toughness, 
log  14  feet  long  cut  into  strips  three  inches  wide  and 
five-eighths  inch  thick.  It  would  be  better  if  possible 
to  have  the  hoop  material  taken  to  planing  mill  and 
planed  to  a  perfect  fitting  in  width  and  thickness. 
Care  should  be  used  to  have  the  three  ply  of  strips 
break  joints  at  even  intervals  in  the  circle.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  some  sort  of  a  form  for 
nailing  the  strips  thoroughly  together.  When  making 
these  hoops  make  a  distinct  mark  on  each  one  of  the 
hoops  at  the  same  joint,  and  when  placing  the  hoops 
one  above  the  other  arrange  to  have  this  mark  perpen¬ 
dicular  over  each  one.  looking  at  right  angles  like 
the  plus  sign,  -(-. 

The  foundation  can  be  made  from  stone,  brick  or 
concrete,  and  need  be  only  eight  inches  at  the  top 
where  the  first  hoop  is  laid.  This  particular  first  hoop 
should  be  laid  in  cement  and  allowed  to  get  solid  before 
beginning  the  work  of  the  wooden  structure.  The  inner 
edges  of  the  hoop  and  wall  should  be  even,  made  so  l*y 
cementing  the  wall  even  with  the  hoop.  The  lining 
of  pine  should  drop  down  say  two  inches  to  2\A  inches 
below  the  junction  of  hoop  and  wall,  and  then 
cemented  even  again  so  that  the  wall  and  siding  will 
make  an  even  cylinder  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is 
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important  to  insure  perfect  settling  of  the  silage  and 
leaving  no  open  air  spaces. 

The  second  hoop  is  placed  above  the  other  22  inches 
from  center  to  center  by  using  short  studding,  six  in 
number,  placed  among  the  base  hoop,  toe-nailing 
slightly  only  to  hold  temporarily  as  noticed  in  picture. 
The  studding  are  only  needed  while  constructing  the 
silo,  and  when  completed  should  be  removed,  hence 
can  be  sawed  out  of  any  inferior  material.  The  silo 
looks  better  without  them,  and  their  useless  presence 
cause  early  decay  of  both  hoops  and  lining.  We  find 
that  we  can  increase  the  distance  apart  of  hoops  at  the 
rate  of  two  inches  up  to  30  inches,  then  build  on  to  top 
with  the  30  inches  from  centers  to  top.  This  silo  was 
constructed  in  two  sections  of  32  feet  each,  and  the 
lining  of  the  lower  section  was  cut  all  to  the  same 
length  and  the  fitting  at  top  made  in  the  center  of  top 
hoop,  then  well  pitched  there  when  putting  on  the  top 
section  to  insure  an  airtight  joint.  Now  the  entire 
framework  of  the  whole  silo  can  be  put  up  and  joints 
broken  at  intervals,  thus  insuring  greater  perpendicu¬ 
lar  strength,  yet  the  labor  is  considerably  greater  in 
so  doing. 

Begin  the  work  of  lining  at  that  point  where  the 
doors  are  supposed  to  begin,  first  beveling  flooring  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  swedging  the  doors  when  completed.  Put 
the  flooring  on  the  same  manner  as  if  laying  floor  on 
joisting,  secret  nailing  at  tongue  and  then  through 
lining  three-fourths  inch  from  back  edge.  This  in¬ 
sures  no  racking  of  the  structure.  When  reaching 
around  to  within  two  feet  of  starting  point  line  the 
last  board  to  be  just  two  feet  from  the  starting  edge, 
bevel  as  before,  and  nail  tight. 

Make  doors  out  of  the  same  material  as  lining,  mak¬ 
ing  the  doors  continuous  from  the  second  hoop,  meet¬ 
ing  in  center  of  each  loop  with  bevel  on  sides  equal 
to  that  on  the  siding,  so  they  will  swell  tight  from 
the  heat  and  moisture  from  the  silage.  This  is  the 
cheapest  method  to  construct  a  wooden  hoop  silo,  and 
will  cost  about  $75  to  $80,  and  will  last  from  10  to  12 
years.  Very  many  are  left  roofless,  and  so  far  as 
keeping  of  the  silage  is  concerned  no  disadvantages 
results.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  handling  when 
it  snows,  and  stock  do  not  relish  it  so  well  as  when 
kept  clear  of  snow.  We  tried  it  one  year  without 
roof,  but  roofed  it  the  next  season. 

If  the  person  putting  up  one  of  these  silos  wants  to 
make  it  double  its  lasting  qualities  that  can  be  done 
by  pitching  the  hoops  so  as  to  make  them  water¬ 
proof,  and  possibly  painting  the  pine  with  a  cheap 
paint.  Some  have  painted  the  tongues  and  grooves 
of  the  lining  while  putting  it  on.  A  silo  made  after 
the  last  suggestion  will  last  many  years,  will  look 
good,  keep  silage  as  well  as  any  $500  one,  and  will 
not  fall  or  blow  down  outside  a  cyclone.  There  are 
no  iron  hoops  to  let  out  or  draw  up  at  intervals, 
when  if  neglected  the  silo  will  blow  or  fall  down.  The 
advocacy  of  this  silo  is  by  no  means  a  criticism  on 
any  other  type  of  silo,  only  to  help  out  the  hundreds 
of  dairymen  who  are  robbing  themselves  of  a  cheap 
feed  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  out  from  $300 
to  $500  for  a  100-ton  silo.  The  past  year  75  tons  of 
silage  enabled  the  writer  to  sell  from  his  farm  $298 
worth  of  hay.  This  silage  came  from  five  acres  of 
ground  that  would  not  have  made  more  than  five  tons 
of  hay  all  told,  which  would  have  sold  for  $75,  yet 
the  silage  grown  from  that  soil  took  the  place  of  25 
acres  of  hay  that  otherwise  went  into  the  market  and 
brought  the  $298,  enough  to  construct  two  100-ton 
silos.  geo.  e.  SCOTT. 

Ohio. 

It  is  the  iuteutiou  of  this  family  to  settle  in  the  East 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  accomplish/  it.  I  have  been  in  the 
West  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  traveled  extensively 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  since  I  desire  or  rather 
do  not  desire  to  leave  my  country  (the  United  States), 
there  is  no  country  from  Australia  to  Europe  that  appeals 
to  me  as  does  New  England.  T.  M. 

Oregon. 

We  have,  during  the  past  few  months,  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  like  the  above.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  there  were  about  100  calls  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope  States  for  the  farm  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Department.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  immigration  tide  “has  turned,”  but  without 
question  many  reasoning  people  in  the  Far  West  have 
come  to  see  the  great  advantages  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  New  England.  In  the  section  em¬ 
braced  by  these  States  are  to  be  found  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world,  some  of  the  best  farms,  some  of 
the  cheapest  land  and  the  best  transportation  in  the 
country.  There  are  solid  advantages  which  may  be 
claimed  for  this  section — often  overlooked  in  the  roar 
and  hurrah  of  the  Western  and  Southern  land  boom¬ 
ers.  We  are  glad  that  the  East  has  not  joined  the 
bell-ringers  and  howlers  in  trying  to  attract  settlers, 
but  our  people  ought  to  let  the  public  know  what  we 
have  to  offer. 
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ALFALFA  WITHOUT  WEEDS. 
Thorough  Fitting,  But  No  Nurse  Crop. 

Your  correspondents  seem  to  be  having  trouble  in 
getting  Alfalfa  started  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  weeds,  and  they  will  continue  to  have  trouble  as 
long  as  they  persist  in  trying  to  raise  Alfalfa  and 
weeds  on  the  same  ground  and  at  the  same  time.  In 
Western  New  York,  where  lime  is  seldom  necessary 
and  inoculation  never  (as  it  grows  equally  well  with 
or  without  inoculation),  there  seem  to  be  two  ways 
of  starting  Alfalfa  with  absolute  certainty  of  getting 
a  stand  practically  free  from  weeds.  First  of  all 
abandon  the  use  of  nurse  crops.  One  gets  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  stand  of  Alfalfa  with  oats  once  in  five  years, 
with  barley  twice  and  with  wheat  three  times  out  of 
five.  Two  rains,  not  more  than  a  week  apart,  are 
necessary,  one  just  before  and  the  other 
just  after  the  nurse  crop  is  taken  off, 
to  keep  the  delicate  Alfalfa  plants  from 
perishing.  The  occasional  successes 
lead  others  to  try  nurse  crops  and  lose 
their  Alfalfa  seeding.  If  properly  sown 
alone  in  the  Spring  the  crop  of  Alfalfa 
that  year  is  worth  more  than  any  nurse 
crop. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
fitted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  fit  properly.  If  the  Alfalfa 
is  to  follow  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  beans 
1  should  not  advise  plowing,  and  the 
only  objection  to  fitting  corn  or  cabbage 
stubble  without  plowing  is  the  rubbish 
which  would  be  left  on  the  surface,  and 
that  is  not  as  serious  an  objection  as  it 
would  seem.  It  is  fully  as  much  work 
to  fit  the  ground  properly  after  plowing 
as  before,  for  the  soil  must  be  made 
fine  and  compact  as  deep  as  it  is  plowed. 

A  layer  of  loose  lumps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  would  prevent  the  water 
from  rising  by  capillary  attraction  to 
feed  the  young  plants  near  the  surface. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  worked 
by  various  tools  until  there  is  a  perfect 
seed  bed  to  a  depth  of  four  to  five 
inches,  with  the  upper  inch  especially 
fine,  for  a  lump  of  earth  as  large  as  a 
hen’s  egg  may  contain  a  dozen  weed 
seeds  that  will  not  germinate  until  the 
lump  is  pulverized.  When  the  ground 
is  thus  fitted  do  not  sow  the  Alfalfa 
but  wait  two  weeks  to  allow  every  weed 
seed  that  the  cultivation  has  brought 
near  enough  the  surface  to  germinate 
to  do  so,  and  then  wait  for  a  shower. 

After  the  rain,  when  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work  properly,  drag  it 
thoroughly  with  some  tool  so  set  that 
it  cannot  go  more  than  one  inch  deep. 

This  last  is  very  important,  the  object 
being  to  destroy  the  weeds  just  started, 
and  not  bring  up  any  fresh  weed  seeds 
from  below.  Then  sow  the  seed,  about 
25  pounds  to  an  acre  (half  in  each  di¬ 
rection  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  evenly 
distributed),  drag  it  with  a  smoothing 
harrow  so  that  most  of  the  seed  will  be 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  if  dry  enough  roll  it  to  bring 
soil  and  seed  in  close  contact. 

If  the  land  was  good  enough  to  raise 
300  bushels  of  potatoes,  30  of  beans  or 
20  tons  of  cabbage  the  year  before,  it 
will  yield  2)4  to  three  tons  of  Alfalfa, 
at  two  cuttings,  the  year  it  is  sown, 
and  four  to  six  tons  at  three  cuttings 
each  of  the  following  years.  Like  all 
other  crops,  Alfalfa  will  do  better  on 
good  land  than  on  poor,  but  unlike 
many  other  crops,  it  will  make  poor 
land  good  and  good  land  better  by 
growing  on  it.  On  any  land  a  liberal 


intimated  that  there  were  two  ways  of  getting  a  stand 
of  weed-free  Alfalfa.  The  other  is  as  follows:  If 
other  work  crowds  so  that  one  cannot  get  the  land 
ready  for  the  Spring  sowing,  or  if  the  land  was  in 
sod  the  previous  year,  then  plow  it  as  early  in  May  as 
possible,  and  summer- fallow  it  thoroughly,  by  drag¬ 
ging  once  a  week  (with  an  extra  dragging  after  ever_y 
rain)  until  July  15.  Then  after  the  first  rain  which 
follows  July  25  give  the  ground  a  shallow  but  thor¬ 
ough  stirring  and  sow  the  seed  as  recommended  in 
the  Spring  sowing.  You  will  have  accumulated  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  in  the  ground  so  that  the  Alfalfa  will 
continue  to  grow  through  August  and  September  re¬ 
gardless  of  rain.  Both  of  these  methods  have  been 
tried  repeatedly  in  this  vicinity  with  unvarying  success, 
and  other  methods  have  been  tried  with  some  successes 
and  many  failures,  according  to  prevailing  conditions. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  HEN  CONTEST.  Fig.  381. 


PRIZE  LEGHORNS]  AT  THE  HEN  CONTEST.  Fig.  382. 


NO  CAUSE  TO  COMPLAIN.  Fig.  383. 


coat  of  stable  manure  the  preceding  year,  and  an  All  this  applies  to  a  section  of  Western  New  York 
application  of  300  to  400  pounds  of  a  phosphoric  acid  about  40  miles  wide  and  extending  along  the  southern 
bearing  fertilizer,  either  acid  phosphate  or  slag,  at  boundary  of  Lake  Ontario,  except  occasional  fields 
the  time  of  sowing  the  Alfalfa,  will  hasten  the  start  where  sorrel  grows  and  where  an  application  of  lime 
and  increase  the  subsequent  yields,  and  though  I  have  is  necessary.  Other  sections  of  the  country  may  need 
never  tried  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  100  pounds  per  both  lime  and  inoculation  to  get  the  crop  started,  but 
acre  of  finely  pulverized  nitrate  of  soda  sown  broad-  I  should  not  hesitate  to  sow  in  either  of  the  above 


cast  after  the  Alfalfa  is  started  (about  two  inches 
high)  would  improve  it  greatly. 

In  this  locality  the  ground  can  be  properly  fitted 
about  May  1,  and  the  seed  sown  May  15  to  20.  The 
first  cutting  would  be  about  August  1  and  the  second 
September  15,  after  which  it  would  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  for  Winter  protection.  In  the  opening  I 


ways  in  any  locality  where  the  soil-rock  is  largely 
limestone  and  where  Sweet  clover  grows  by  the  way-  logions' 
side.  These  methods  of  sowing  apply  to  gravelly  or 
sandy  loams,  but  clay  (which  is  the  best  soil  for  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  locality)  should  be  plowed  in  the  late 
Fall  and  lie  in  the  furrows  through  the  Winter.  If 
cultivated  the  previous  year  it  can  be  fitted  early  and 


sown  in  the  Spring,  but  If  in  sod  it  should  be  summer- 
fallowed  and  sown  the  last  of  July.  The  seed  should 
be  tested,  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  both  as  to  purity  and  germination,  and  it  is 
well  to  mix  a  little  good  Timothy  seed  with  good  Al¬ 
falfa  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  of  Timothy  to  six 
quarts  of  Alfalfa,  as  the  Timothy  helps  to  cure  the 
first  (and  heaviest)  cutting  each  year,  and  shows 
very  little  in  the  second  and  third  cuttings.  I  have 
seen,  of  mixed  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  3)4  tons  per  acre 
at  one  cutting  in  June.  harry  g.  chapin. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  MANY  USES  OF  RYE. 

The  time  for  seeding  of  Winter  rye  is  now  at 
hand.  Any  time  from  August  1  to  November  1  it  is 
safe  to  put  it  in,  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  even 
sowed  it  one  year  November  9,  when 
it  made  a  two-inch  growth  before  freez¬ 
ing  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  and  straw 
the  following  Summer.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  accommodating  of  farm  crops  j 
it  asks  for  little  care  in  preparation  of 
the  ground,  demands  no  heavy  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  is  adapted  to  light  soil,  and  will 
thrive  if  given  half  a  chance  on  rough 
ground  or  a  tough  sod,  and  gives  some 
crop  while  helping  to  subdue  it.  The 
ways  of  handling  it  are  many,  and  we 
do  not  need  to  determine  when  sowing 
it  just  how  we  will  crop  it  in  the 
Spring.  So  it  is  Excellent  farm  practice 
to  seed  it  on  any  open  ground  in  the 
ball,  and  have  it  as  a  conserver  of 
fertility,  and  Winter  covering,  and  then 
do  with  it  the  next  season  as  may  suit 
our  cropping  plans. 

We  have  for  many  years  followed  the 
plan  of  at  once  fitting  with  the  disk 
harrow  much  of  our  cultivated  ground, 
as  soon  as  it  was  cleared  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  ball,  and  seeding  to  Winter  rye, 
1)4  bushels  to  the  acre.  Grass  and 
clover  seed  can  be  put  in  with  the  rye  if 
sowed  early;  or  these  can  be  sown  on 
the  surface  in  the  Spring  (if  a  grass 
seeding  is  desired)  and  the  two  crops 
be  secured  the  first  season.  In  this 
case  (and  it  is  growing  to  be  the  usual 
custom  with  us)  the  rye  is  cut  about 
June  10,  when  in  the  milk  stage,  and 
used  for  straw.  I  his  gives  a  better 
chance  for  the  grass  seeding  to  come 
on;  and  we  have  grown  specially  good 
yields  of  late  sweet  corn  on  this  ground 
after  turning  in  the  rye  sward;  and  so 
had  our  two  crops  per  season  in  this  way. 
So  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  as  a  nurse 
crop  for  grass  or  clover  seeding,  as  an 
early  pasture,  as  Spring-cut  feed  for 
cows,  as  a  green  crop  to  be  plowed  in,  to 
cut  for  hay,  to  harvest  for  straw,  or  when 
ripened  for  both  straw  and  grain,  for  all 
these  purposes  rye  is  adapted,  and  fills 
a  large  place  in  farm  economy  in  this 
section.  The  practice  of  June  cutting, 
to  be  followed  by  grass  or  clover  or  by 
a  late  hoed  crop,  we  can  especially  com¬ 
mend,  and  another  most  excellent  use 
of  the  rye  is  as  a  preparer  of  rough 
ground  for  the  finer  vegetables.  One 
season,  having  an  old  sod  to  bring  into 
cultivation  which  was  tough  and  in¬ 
fested  with  witch  grass,  we  turned  it 
in  August,  harrowed  thoroughly,  and 
sowed  to  rye  and  clover  with  generous 
chemical  fertilizing.  The  next  year  we 
cut  rye  early,  then  clover,  and  had  a 
good  clover  sod  to  plow  for  the  next 
season  s  crop,  with  the  witch  grass 
mostly  eradicated  and  the  soil  friable. 
We  could  hardly  carry  on  our  farming 
at  Orchardside  without  the  use  of  rye. 
Rye  straw  used  to  be  a  standard  money  crop  on  many 
Eastern  farms,  while  the  grain  provided  daily  bread, 
especially  among  the  Dutch  farmers  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  e.  f.  dickinson. 

Massachusetts.  _ _ 

You  may  not  think  the  question  asked  on  page  888  about 
gas  wells  and  orchards  is  very  important.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  hundreds  of  men  who  live  in  oil  and  gas 
They  are  often  asked  to  lease  their  lands  to  gas 
Some  of  them  would  not  do  so  if  they  knew  the 
wells  would  injure  their  orchards.  Others  want  to  get  an 
idea  beforehand  about  what  “damages”  the  well  diggers 
would  pay.  We  know  that  gas  escaping  from  city  pipes 
often  kills  shade  trees.  Fruit  trees  are  usually  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  injury.  Will  some  one  give  us  definite 
facts  about  the  damage  from  escaping  gas? 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  £.  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  Record  Pea  Crop. 

L.  Y.j  Irondequoit,  N.  Y. — I  want  to  give 
an  account  of  a  small  field  of  peas  just 
picked.  We  planted  two  bushels  of  the 
Thomas  Laxton  variety  on  a  little  more 
than  one  acre  of  ground.  The  soil  was  a 
black  loam  on  which  we  had  grown  celery 
for  several  years.  The  field  lies  rather 
low  and  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought 
that  seriously  affected  the  higher  ground. 
My  wife  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  this  crop  and  was  constantly  in  the 
field  with  the  pickers.  We  had  260  bushels 
of  green  peas  of  superior  quality,  which 
brought  us  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  market. 
Is  this  not  a  record  crop? 

Ans. — We  have  had  “records”  of  va¬ 
rious  men  and  crops  and  animals.  This 
pea  crop  will  stand  at  the  head  until  a 
better  one  is  reported. 

Orchard  Injury  from  Gas  Wells. 

R.  D.,  Ohio. — What  is  the  danger  from 
gas  wells  to  farm  or  orchard  lands?  A 
company  'wants  to  contract  for  such  wells 
on  my  farm — they  to  pay  a  rent  and  also 
for  damage  to  crops.  IIow  high  would  such 
damage  be  likely  to  run? 

Ans. — The  effect  of  a  gas  well  on  sur¬ 
rounding  farm  crops  and  orchards  is 
not  necessarily  very  great,  but  the  risk 
of  such  damage  is  indeed  considerable. 
If  all  the  gas  is  always  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  and  piped  away  there  is  no  material 
injury  to  crops,  but  rarely  is  this  fully 
accomplished,  and  the  fumes  work  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  injury,  depending  upon 
the  distance,  the  consequent  diffusion 
and  the  character  of  the  gases.  Gases 
escaping  from  the  coke  furnaces  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  are  a  very 
serious  matter,  ruining  nearby  crops 
and  injuring  them  for  a  considerable 
distance,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  wind.  These  gases,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  carry  a  good  deal  of  soot. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  gas  to  ruin  crops 
or  trees,  but  not  very  much  to  injure 
•them  to  the  extent  of  preventing  profit. 
Few  companies  would  object  to  paying 
in  the  former  case,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  so  to  draw  a  contract  that  any¬ 
thing  could  be  collected  in  the  latter 
instance,  as  it  would  be  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  damage. 

There  is  always  the  risk  of  consider¬ 
able  overflow  of  water  so  charged  with 
sulphur  or  other  material  that  all  vege¬ 
tation  along  which  it  passes  is  killed. 
There  is  also  some  risk  of  the  well 
catching  fire  when  there  is  much  pres¬ 
sure  of  gas.  The  trampling  of  sur¬ 
rounding  crops  may  also  be  consider¬ 
able.  The  amount  of  damage  depends 
largely,  of  course,  on  the  selling  value 
and  present  income  from  the  land,  and 
varies  greatly  in  individual  cases. 

Bureau  of  Soils.  h.  j.  wilder. 

Foreign  Mulberries. 

S.  E.  T.,  Cornwall ,  N.  Y. — When  in 
Switzerland,  on  Lake  Geneva,  I  ate  very 
delicious  mulberries.  My  landlady  had  pro¬ 
cured  them  for  preserving.  Is  the  same 
kind  to  be  had  in  this  country?  The  ber¬ 
ries  I  have  eaten  here  are  far  inferior  to 
the  foreign  ones. 

Ans. — It  is  not  certain  what  variety 
of  mulberry  is  referred  to  as  growing 
in  Switzerland  and  being  of  such  de¬ 
licious  flavor  as  the  inquirer  mentions, 
but  it  is  probably  some  one  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  type.  We  have  in  this  country 
many  kinds  of  mulberries  growing  under 
cultivation  and  also  wild  ones  in  great 
abundance  in  the  forests  over  a  very 
wide  territory  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States.  The  southern  European  type 
is  quite  tender  and  will  not  endure  the 
Winters  of  the  North,  but  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  South.  The  Downing  is 
one  of  this  class  and  has  very  large 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  Russian 
type  is  very  hardy  and  endures  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  northern  prairie  States, 
which  is  very  rigorous.  The  fruit  of 
most  of  the  varieties  is  small  and  some 
of  it  exceedingly  small  and  the  flavor 
rather  inferior,  but  I  have  eaten  some 
that  was  very  good.  There  are  choice 
varieties  of  our  native  species  of  mul¬ 
berry  and  among  them  is  one  called 
New  American,  which  is  entirely  hardy 
in  Michigan  and  other  Northern  States, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  observed.  The  best 
collection  of  hardy  mulberry  varieties 
that  I  know  is  at  North  Alton,  Ill.,  and 
some  of  them  were  originated  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Riehl,  of  that  place.  Good  mul¬ 
berry  trees  are  well  worth  growing,  both 
for  their  fruit  and  timber,  which  is 
among  the  most  durable  of  any  that 
grows  in  North  America.  The  fruit  is 
delicious  to  eat  and  is  especially  liked 
by  the  birds,  and  they  deserve  something 
good  to  pay  for  their  songs  and  the 
good  work  they  do  catching  harmful  in¬ 


sects.  When  mulberries  are  ripening  the 
birds  will  let  all  other  fruits  alone  un¬ 
til  they  are  gone.  The  trees  are  beau¬ 
tiful  as  shade  trees  in  the  house  yard. 

J  have  them  planted  in  the  home  or¬ 
chard  as  well  where  they  need  as  much 
room  as  apple  trees,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cutworms  and  Kainit. 

C.  M.  S.,  Rossville,  N.  Y. — Myself  and 
my  neighbors  have  10  or  15  acres  in  straw¬ 
berries,  and  the  new  crop  set  out  this  year 
is  being  devoured  by  cutworms,  that  is,  all 
the  patches  except 'one  where  the  farmer 
used  “kali.”  Did  that  keep  the  worms  off, 
and  if  so  could  we  use  it  to  advantage? 
We  are  in  a  fair  way  of  losing  our  whole 
patches.  The  worms  are  the  dark-colored 
ones  with  the  V-shaped  mark  on  the  back. 

Ans. — We  assume  that  by  “kali”  you 
mean  the  German  salt  kainit.  We 
doubt  if  this  destroyed  or  drove  off  the 
wireworms.  Kainit  has  been  tried 
carefully  and  faithfully  for  wireworms 
and  cutworms,  and  the  verdict  of  all 
experimenters  is  that  to  accomplish 
anything  at  all  the  kainit  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  such  large  quantities  that  the 
soil  becomes  unfitted  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops.  Comstock  and  Slinger- 
land’s  long,  detailed  experiment  with 
kainit  against  wireworms  gave  the  same 
results.  There  is  no  substance,  so  far 
discovered,  that  will  prove  effective 
against  cutworms  when  applied  to  the 
soil  in  reasonable  quantities  suitable  to 
plant  growth. 

Perhaps  the  newly  set  strawberries 
followed  sod.  If  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  cutworms  are  destroy^ 
ing  them.  I n  ,  tlie;  future,  at  least,  we 
would  suggest  a  hoed  or  cultivated  crop  , 
between  the  sod  and  strawberries.  Prof. 
Glen  W.  Herrick,  of  Cornell,  says  :  “One 
of  my  assistants  has  just  reported  a 
most  successful  experiment  against  cut¬ 
worms  with  the  poisoned  bran  mash. 
He  used  25  pounds  bran,  two  pounds 
Paris  green  and  two  gallons  of  cheap 
syrup  to  sweeten  it.  Enough  water 
was  added  to  moisten  it  and  make  it 
stick  together.  He  succeeded  in  killing 
hundreds  of  cutworms  in  one  night  and 
saved  a  field  of  young  cabbage  plants. 
This  experiment  was  made  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion  as  I  had  always  wanted  to  try 
it  carefully  on  a  rather  large  scale. 
You  will  recall  a  correspondent  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
a  trial  of  this  mash  in  his  field  of  beets. 
In  case  of  the  strawberries  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  this  mash  near  each  plant  would 
be  about  the  right  quantity.” 

HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  rid  of  sorrel, 
my  own  small  experiments  lead  me  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  else  quite  so  effective 
t's  lime,  and  plenty  of  it.  Sorrel  does  not 
grow  except  in  acid  ground.  It  will  not 
grow  where  the  land  is  sweet,  or  free  from 
acidity.  To  the  casual  observer  this  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  because  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notion  that  only  heavy,  soggy 
ground  is  sour,  while  low  and  mucky  ground 
is  most  likely  to  be  acid.  Light  and  sandy 
soils  are  also  very  sour  at  times  and  sorrel 
thrives  in  them  wonderfully.  In  using  lime 
in  considerable  quantities  to  eradicate  sor¬ 
rel,  however,  we  must  always  remember 
when  we  come  to  select  our  crops  for  that 
ground  that  the  lime  is  there.  it.  s.  d. 

Cranberry  gall,  a  disease  affecting  bogs 
in  various  localities,  consists  of  minute  red 
galls  growing  upon  leaves,  stems,  flowers 
and  fruit  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
marked  distortion  and  often  loss  of  crop. 
The  only  remedy  advised  is  burning  over 
the  affected  areas.  Huckleberry,  winter- 
green,  sheep  laurel  and  white  alder  or  pepper- 
flush  are  also  host  plants  for  this  gall. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  cutting  of  mature 
wood,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  may  be  cut 
in  August  or  September,  stripping  leaves 
off,  and  burying  them  butts  up  over  Win¬ 
ter.  Set  deeply  in  rows  in  Spring  they  root 
very  readily. 


Destroying  Thistles. 

I  saw  recent  complaints  from  farmers 
about  getting  rid  of  thistles.  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exterminating  them  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  by  cutting  while  in  full  bloom  before 
the  formation  of  seed,  especially  when  the 
stalks  are  hollow.  a.  a.  w. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Moth  Balls  for  Squash  Bugs. — A  rem¬ 
edy  for  squash  bugs  and  striped  cucumber 
beetles  that  lias  proved  unfailing  for  us  is 
moth  balls.  A  half  dozen  to  a  hill  will 
send  the  beetles  flying.  They  disappear 
completely.  mbs.  h.  f.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 


DEWDROP 

If  you  are  interested  in 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  Circular.  It  will 
tell  you  about  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All  good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plan  ts  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW,  ALBION,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp¬ 
berry.  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  PLANTING 

I  at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries.  6  to  6  ft.,  10c  each;  4  to 
.  f>  ft..  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
j  nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  freo  illus.  catalogue, 
j  F.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  1 0  Treeacres  Road.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  given  a  good  deal  of  careful  at¬ 
tention  for  many  years  to  Bulbs:  their 
importing  from  Holland,  their  planting 
and  care.  The  finest  out-door  display  of  the  early 
spring  months  comes  from  bulbs  planted  in  the  fall. 

This  year  we  have  selected  for  a  special  offer 
six  varieties  of  early  Single  Tulips:  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  several  colors: — 

Artus,  Bright  scarlet.  Cottage  Maid,  Rose,  flushed  white. 

L’lmmaculee,  Pure  white.  Duchesse  de  Parma,  Orange-scarlet  with  yellow  border. 
Crysolora,  Pure  yellow.  Thomas  Moore,  Terra-cotta  shaded  golden. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  this  assortment 
at  the  following  special  prices,  postage  paid : 

Two  of  each  (twelve  bulbs)  .  .  40c. 

Four  of  each  (twenty-four  bulbs)  .  75c. 

Eight  of  each  (forty-eight  bulbs)  .  $1.35 

One  dozen  of  any  one  variety  .  35c. 

Our  Bulb  Catalog  for  1012  is  now  ready  and  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  list  of  all  bulbs  for  Autumn  planting. 
May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

(no  Years  in  Business  in  New  York) 

33  Barclay  Street  through  to  38  Park  Place,  New  York 


GRAY’S 


THRESHERS, GASOLINE  ENGINES.  HioheSt 
HORSE  POWERS.  ENSILAGE  CUT-  8 

TERS,  AND  WOOD  SAWS.  yraflC 


-Z— 

A.W. GRAYS  SONS  THRESHER 


We  make  a  full 
line  ef  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Horse 
Powers  to  operate 
our  machines. 


Tliresli  Your  Orain. 


Gray’s  Threshers  are  as  much  a  farm  necessity  as  a  mowing  machine  or  reaper.  \\  e  make 
small  sizes  for  farm  use  and  larger  ones  for  custom  work.  Lightness,  strength,  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction;  ease  and  economy  of  operation;  great  capacity  and  thorough 
efficiency  combine  to  make  the  Gray  the  best.  Special  terms  on  outfits  tor  custom  work. 
Some  good  agency  propositions  open.  “New  England  Quality  Throughout." 


Send  postal  today  for  our  40-pago  catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  these  and  many  more 

time  and  money  saving  implements. 


A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Jones’  “Red  Wave"  and  “St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Two  of  the  best  yielding  and  fly  resisting  varieties 
grown.  Price  list  and  samples  on  application. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 

Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders — Smooth  and  Bearded — 
Hardy  and  Reliable— Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm— Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WE  TAKE  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33— IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

cecn  IftlUC  AT-Re(1  Wave,  smooth,  re- 
wE>kU  WeICAI  cleaned  and  pure.  Planted 
Sept.  20th,  has  made  a  yearly  average  of  40  bu.  of 
grain  and  nearly  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre  here  on 
our  farm.  $1.75  per  bu.  LESLIE  JEEFEUIS, 
Red  HillJarm,  Bridgeport.  Penna. 

NEW  TIMOTHY  SEED 

also  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Red,  etc.  Samples  FREE. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  140  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety.  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50,  lO.OOOJomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000:  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Sclnnidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

TDCCC  DI  A  1MTC— All  kinds— By  the  Mil- 

I  KLLo  and  rLAlVlO  lions— at  wholesale 
prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 

NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

should  be  sown  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  offer  high-grade  seed,  and 
will  send  sample  and  price  on  request. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet, 
free. 

Crimson  Clover 

the  great  soil  improver;  also  early  green 
food,  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and  for 
green  manure.  Extremely  hardy.  Write 
for  price.  _ 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

Ready  early  in  September  and  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants;  offers  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulb3 
for  Fall  planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA. - 


FALL 


Bearing  Strawber 
Catalogue  Free. 


Plants.  Best  varieties, 

PERRY.  Coal  Spring.  Del 


Miracle  Wheat 


There  is  no  miracle  in  getting  a  heevy 
yield  if  you  plant  this  seed.  Stools 
enormously,  long  stiff  straw,  40  to  50 
Bushels  Per  Acre.  Prices,  Peck  $1.00;  /4  Bush.  $1.75;  Bush.  $3.00; 
10  Bush.  $25.00.  Quality  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover  and  Timothy. 
STOKES’  SEED  STORE,  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


2912. 
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THE  RURAb 


The  Largest  Yield  of  Corn. 

J.  8.  P.,  Maryland. — To  settle  a  dispute 
will  you  name  the  largest  recorded  crop  of 
corn  ever  grown  in  this  country? 

Ans. — In  the  year  1889,  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist”  offered  a  prize  for 
the  largest  yield  of  corn,  which  prize 
was  increased  by  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina 
to  $1,000.  This  prize  was  awarded  by 
a  disinterested  committee  to  Captain  Z. 
J.  Drake,  who  raised  254-)4  bushels, 
green  weight,  or  239  bushels  crib  cured, 
of  shelled  corn  at  Bennettsville,  Marl¬ 
boro  County,  South  Carolina. 

In  the  year  1910,  in  connection  with 
a  contest  of  the  Boys’  Corn  Clubs  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  Farmers’  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work  of  this  Bureau, 
the  largest  yield  was  secured  by  jerry 
Moore,  of  Winona,  South  Carolina,  and 
was  certified  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  three  disinterested  citizens  and  care¬ 
fully 'inspected  by  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education  and  by  the  State 
and  District  Agents  of  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Demonstration  Work.  The 
record  was  228$4  bushels  of  shelled 
corn. 

In  the  year  1911,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Dem¬ 
onstration  Work  and  as  part  of  the 
contest  of  the  Boys’  Corn  Clubs,  Ben¬ 
nie  Beeson,  of  Monticello,  Mississippi, 
made  a  record  of  227  1/6  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  This  record  was 
certified  by  three  disinterested  citizens 
and  was  carefully  inspected  by  the  State 
and  Local  Agents  of  the  Farmers’  Coop- 


ground 


covered  with 
in  place  until  it 


in  Spring,  and 
brush  to  hold  the  seed 
makes  growth.  Seed  of  both  these 
grasses  may  be  obtained  from  dealers 
in  agricultural  seeds..  In  our  own  lo¬ 
cality,  railway  embankments  are  bound 
by  self-sown  Sweet  clover,  and  also  the 
little  pink  flowered  bouncing  Bet,  Sapo- 
naria,  while  many  trolley  embankments 
are  protected  by  close-set  willow  cut¬ 
tings,  trimmed  down.  A  permanent 
grass,  however,  is  the  best  binder. 


NEW-YORKER 

Wireworms  and  Grubs. 

I  have  some  land  infested  with  wire- 
worms  and  grubworms  which  injure  the 
corn  crop  seriously.  Can  you  advise  me 
how  I  may  best  get  rid  of  them?  j.  w.  m. 

Ohio. 

Thorough  working  is  the  best  remedy. 
We  should  plow  early  in  the  Fall  and  not 
sow  any  cover  crop.  During  the  Fall  work 
at  intervals  with  a  disk  or  spring-tooth. 
This  will  throw  many  of  the  insects  or 
their  eggs  to  the  surface  where  crows  and 
other  birds  maj  get  them.  Follow  with 
some  hoed  crop  and  keep  the  soil  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  up. 


erative  Demonstration  Work.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  such  yields  is  of  course  open 
to  some  doubt  where  the  factor  of  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  both  corn  and  cob  at 
time  of  weighing  is  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  B.  T.  GALLOWAY. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Ohio  Holstein  Breeders  Meet. 

Monday,  August  5,  the  midsummer 
meeting  of  the  Western  Reserve  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  was  held  at  Burton, 
O.,  at  the  home  of  Hiram  Russell  and 
mother.  After  a  picnic  dinner  under 
the  trees.  President  Peter  Small  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  Paul  McNish, 
secretary,  read  the  minutes.  G.  A. 
Dimoc,  who  was  recently  elected  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Holstein 
Breeders  Association  of  America,  and 
owner  of  the  great  cow  Banostine  Belle 
DeKol,  was  to  have  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  but  was  unable  to  attend.  Mr. 
Bushnell,  of  Columbus,  addressed  the 
crowd,  urging  the  farmers  to  organize 
for  their  own  interests.  They  also  con¬ 
sidered  giving  prizes  at  the  county  fair 
in  1913  to  boys  and  girls  raising  the 
best  clover.  This  will  stimulate  interest 
in  this  branch  of  farming  as  nothing 
else  would  and  help  to  solve  the  now 
important  question  of  keeping  our  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  farm. 

This  organization  started  three  years 
ago  with  about  50  members.  They  now 
number  150  enthusiastic  members,  each 
doing  all  possible  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Holstein  cattle.  It  is  a  noted 
fact  that  four  out  of  the  six  greatest 
world  record  cows  are  owned  in  Ohio, 
three  of  which  were  bred  here.  At  the 
consignment  sale  at  Burton,  O.,  last 
Fall,  over  100  head  of  fine  cattle  were 
sold,  none  of  which  should  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  State,  as  many  un¬ 
developed  cows  raised  here  have  proven 
themselves  great  producers.  The  ladies 
also  hold  a  meeting  which  is  very  much 
enjoyed.  j.  l. 

Chardon,  O. 


A  Soil-Binding  Grass. 

J.  F.  8 Emporium,  Pa. — I  am  a  rail¬ 
road  man,  and  we  are  troubled  greatly  with 
landslides  every  time  wc  get  a  heavy  rain, 
and  also  in  the  Spring.  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  a  wild  grass  called  ‘•knot-grass”  or 
Scotch  grass  that  has  very  strong  roots,  and 
if  sown  on  these  banks  would  hold  the  soil 
so  it  would  not  slide.  I  understand  that 
it  can  be  found  in  Canada,  Vermont  and 
perhaps  in  New  York  State,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  grass  it  is  and 
when  and  where  I  could  procure  the  seed 
so  we  can  try  it. 

Ans. — There  are  several  grasses  used 
for  protecting  railway  embankments, 
beaches,  etc.,  against  waves  and  wind ; 
we  do  not  know  one  under  the  name  of 
knot-grass,  but  this  may  be  merely  a 
local  name.  Lime  grass,  Elymus  are- 
narius,  is  very  valuable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose;  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  widely- 
spreading  roots.  Beach  grass,  Ammo- 
phila  arundinacea,  is  another  variety  of 
value;  its  strongly  creeping  roots  bind 
drifting  sand  into  a  solid  embankment. 
It  is  usually  propagated  by  transplant¬ 
ing  in  Autumn,  but  seed  may  be  sown 


DIARY  OF  A  “BACK  TO  THE  LANDER.” 

May  6»  Finished  drawing  stable  manure 
on  my  potato  ground  to-day ;  drew  27 
large  loads. 

May  S.  Flowed  the  ground.  I  measured 
off  exactly  one  acre,  not  a  very  large 
"patch, ”  but  1  think  that  with  my  other 
work  it  will  be  as  much  as  1  can  care  for 
properly.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  well 
drained  and  naturally  fertile.  I  plowed  10 
inches  deep  and  the  soil  is  in  line  condition. 

May  11.  Rained  all  day  the  9th  ;  yester¬ 
day  the  ground  dried  off,  and  to-day  J  har¬ 
rowed  thoroughly.  It  certainly  looks  good, 
line,  mellow  and  smooth. 

May  12.  Started  to  mark  out  the  ground 
to-day,  but  rain  stopped  me  ;  rained  all  day. 

May  14.  Found  my  ground  dry  once 
more ;  harrowed  once  over  and  marked  one 
way  with  one-horse  plow  four  inches  deep 
and  42  inches  apart,  cross  marked  with 
marker  32  inches. 

May  15.  Started  planting;  the  wife 
dropped  potatoes  which  I  covered,  dropping 
the  fertilizer  on  top  and  covering  with  hoe. 
Neighbor  advised  covering  with  plow,  but 
we  can’t  afford  to  take  chances.  Rain 
stopped  us  2  F.  M. ;  showers  remainder  of 
day. 

May  17.  Rain  prevented  planting  yes¬ 
terday,  finished  to-day.  We  used  GOO  pounds 
of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  in  the  hill  and 
took  pains  in  distributing  it  over  a  large 
part  of  the  ground  around  the  seed,  and 
covered  it  carefully,  which  was  somewhat 
of  a  slow  task,  but  we  shall  go  to  bed  to¬ 
night  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done 
our  work  well. 

June  1.  Fotatoes  are  up  and  looking 
fine.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  and 
nice  warm  weather.  The  wife  and  I  have 
of  course  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
yield.  She  has  been  reading  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  of  some  large  yields  and 
was  for  placing  the  estimate  at  400  bushels. 
She  asks  why,  with  naturally  fertile  soil 
and  the  fair  amount  of  fertilizer  we  have 
used,  and  thorough  cultivation,  we  can’t 
grow  as  many  potatoes  per  acre  as  any¬ 
one.  It  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  an¬ 
swer,  and  a  question  becomes  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  debate  when  one  is  sympatheti¬ 
cally  inclined  toward  the  opposition.  But 
by  dint  of  much  argument  and  use  of  all 
the  imaginary  calamities  that  cqn  befall  a 
potato  crop,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  cutting 
her  estimate  in  half. 

June  5.  After  waiting  three  days  for 
the  rain  to  stop  and  ground  to  dry  off, 
have  at  last  begun  cultivation,  potatoes 
looking  tine. 

June  15.  Beetles  are  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  am  going  to  spray  to-morrow. 

June  17.  Rained  all  day  yesterday; 
could  not  spray  and  beetles  grew  fat.  '  I 
barely  finished  spraying  this  morning  when 
it  began  to  rain ;  it  rained  all  afternoon 
and  is  still  raining  at  bedtime. 

June  18.  Sun  came  out  bright  this 
morning,  so  I  mixed  up  some  more  dope 
and  sprayed  again  ;  the  spraying  of  yester¬ 
day  was  all  washed  off  and  did  not  even 
delay  the  beetles  in  the  good  work.  Neigh¬ 
bor  says  we  will  get  more  rain  to-morrow. 

June  20.  Neighbor  was  right;  drizzle 
all  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  it  rained. 
The  work  of  the  beetles  is  showing.  Wife 
says  if  this  kind  of  weather  keeps  up  the 
beetles  will  get  our  crop,  and  I  guess  the 
wife  is  right. 

June  24.  Am  almost  discouraged.  I  have 
sprayed  five  times;  every  time  I  spray  it 
rains  and  washes  the  poison  off  before  it 
does  any  good.  Sprayed  again  to-day,  but 
it  looks  like  rain  again. 

June  51.  Have  had  fine  weather  for  a 
week ;  beetles  have  disappeared.  Damage 
was  not  so  great  after  all. 

July  12.  Fotatoes  looking  fine;  we  need 
rain.  Wife  estimates  the  gross  income 
from  our  potatoes  at  $200 ;  $1  a  bushel  is 
the  price  we  paid  when  we  came  out  here. 
After  some  some  little  debate  we  agreed 
to  cut  the  income  in  half,  as  we  did  the 
estimate  of  our  yield. 

July  20.  No  rain  yet:  ground  is  getting 
dry.  I  am  cultivating  twice  a  week.  The 
ground  is  as  dry  as  powder;  have  hard 
work  to  keep  the  cultivator  from  going  too 
deep. 

July  25.  A  fine  shower  passed  a  few 
miles  north  of  us  to-day ;  standing  in  the 
door  we  could  see  it  raining  over  on  the 
hills.  If  we  could  only  have  had  some  of 
it  !  Our  time  next. 

July  30.  Am  still  cultivating  semi¬ 
weekly:  the  dust  flies,  as  okl  Bill  and  I  go 
back  and  forth. 

August  4.  Fotatoes  are  nearly  done  for ; 
the  leaves  are  all  curled  up  and  many  are 
dead.  Vines  arc  wilting  and  shrinking  up. 
Neighbor  says  we  will  get  rain  to-morrow 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  come  too  late. 

August  7.  Neighbor  was  wrong;  we  did 
not  get  rain,  although  a  heavy  shower 
passed  a  few  miles  south  of  us. 

August  12.  1  have  decided  to  sow  rye 

on  the  potato  patch  this  Fall,  which  I  will 
turn  under  in  Spring:  intend  to  use  1.000 
pounds  of  potato  fertilizer.  No  rain  yet. 

August  20.  Potato  vines  are  almost  all 
dead  ;  am  going  to  dig. 

August  22.  Finished  digging  to-day. 
Wife  picked  nearly  all  of  them  up  as  I 
forked  them  out.  We  had  18  bushels:  they 
range  in  size  from  three-fourths  to  1  % 
inch  in  diameter;  are  not  marketable.  Wife 
says  never  mind,  “better  luck  next  time.” 
She  can  fix  the  old  hat  over,  and  we  can 
manage  to  skimp  through  some  way,  at 
least  we  can  try.  She  did  not  remind  me 
that  it  is  pay-day  to-day  in  the  shop  where 
we  used  to  work.  1  wonder  if  she  thought 

of  it?  A.  J.  HILL. 


Traction  Engine  on  Small  Farms. 

On  page  813  M.  II.  wants  to  know  if  it 
will  pay  to  buy  a  25-horsepower  traction 
engine  for  a  70-acre  farm.  I  would  say 
let  25-horsepower  engines  alone ;  they 
won't  pay  expenses,  and  as  to  cultivating 
crops  with  them,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
For  plowing  you  want  about  1.000  acres  or 
more,  fat  bank  account  and  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge^  of  mechanics.  I  used  one 
five  years  in  Kansas  and  my  advice  is  to 
buy  four  good  horses  and  do  the  work  with 
modern  tools. 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


a.  w. 


Chickweed  in  Lawn. 

Considerable  creeping  vine,  the  same  as 
the  enclosed,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
myrtle,  is  appearing  in  my  lawn  and  appar- 
cntly  choking  out  the  gniss.  Can  you  give 
me  any  method  that  will  remedy  this 
trouble?  J.  A.  H. 

Bala,  Fa. 

The  weed  is  not  myrtle  but  chickweed, 
often  a  great  nuisance  on  the  farm,  as  well 
as  in  lawns  and  gardens.  Small  patches 
may  be  pulled  out,  and  spraying  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  one  pound  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  is  recommended  ;  this  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  grass,  while  destroying  both  chick- 
weed  and  dandelions.  Kverytking  should 
be  done  to  encourage  a  thick  and  vigorous 
growth  ol?  the  lawn  ;  in  the  Spring  while 
the  ground  is  soft,  it  should  be  raked  over, 
given  a  good  top-dressing  of  lawn  fertilizer, 
and  sown  with  grass  seed  in  any  bare  or 
thin  spots,  then  well  rolled.  Thin  spots 
should  be  promptly  reseeded  and  the  lawn 
mowed  regularly;  if  this  treatment  is  eon- 
stantly  followed  up  the  chickweed  is  usu¬ 
ally  choked  out  without  spraying.  Giving 
the  grass  a  chance  to  outgrow  any  intro¬ 
duced  weed  is  a  prime  requisite  in  keeping 
up  a  good  lawn.  Rotation  of  crops  and 
frquent  cultivation  will  kill  out  chickweed 
on  the  farm ;  infested  pastures  should  be 
bioken  up.  In  the  orchard  chickweed 
regarded  by  some  fruit  growers 
able  mulch. 


Snails  in  Cellar. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  have  had 
experience  with  snails  and  can  tell  of  how 
trap  or  exterminate  them.  My  cellar 


to 


is  infested  with  them,  and  auvthing'in  fruit 
and  vegetable  line  put  in  is  eaten  and 
tracked  over  with  their  slimy  trail.  Cellar 
is  all  cemented  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  un¬ 
derstand  where  they  come  from  or  go  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  nights  are  out  in  great 

N.  J. 


are  often  a 
and  equally 
trapped  in 
cellar  fresh 
fresh  cab- 


nu  mbers. 

Rahv/ay, 

These  disagreeable  creatures 
great  nuisance  in  a  greenhouse, 
so  in  a  cellar.  They  can  be 
quantities  by  placing  about  the 
slices  of  potato  or  turnip  or 
bage  leaves ;  expose  these  baits  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  gather  up  and  destroy 
the  snails  clinging  to  them.  Lime  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  cellar  will  repel  the  snails, 
also  salt.  Bits  of  gum  camphor  scattered 
about  is  offensive  to  them,  and  from  this 
we  should  infer  that  powdered  moth  balls 
would  also  be  a  repellant.  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  it  being  used.  The  lime 
salt  and  vegetable  baits  are  all  tested  in 
greenhouse  work. 


Maltese  Potatoes. — Few  of  us  think  of 
the  island  of  Malta  except  that  it  has  given 
name  to  a  breed  of  gray  cats — which  are 
not  found  on  the  Island.  Consul  Oliver 
states  that  Maltest  potatoes  are  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  Malta  raises  an  excellent  quality 
of  potatoes.  'Pile  seed  potatoes  are  im¬ 
ported  .usually  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  two  crops  are  raised  annually.  Seed 
potatoes  are  imported  in  sacks,  while  the 
crop  is  exported  in  casks  that  contain  a 
little  more  than  300  pounds  each.  Orders 
are  usually  given  for  65  casks.  The  mar¬ 
ket  price  fluctuates,  but  is  usually  be¬ 
tween  $5.34  and  $5.83  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds).  The  principal  exports  of  pota¬ 
toes  during  the  fiscal  year  1010-11  were 
valued  as  fol lows :  To  Austria-Hungary, 
$192,706;  Belgium,  $5,139;  France,  $3,742; 
Germany.  $20,965;  Netherlands,  $74,257; 
Italy,  $10,969;  Tunis,  $5,158;  Turkey,  $14,- 
475.  The  total  exports  to  all  countries 
were  valued  at  $320,131. 


When  you  write  advertisers  me/itior.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  ail  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fTr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  ex  pen  ho  caused  in-  paint* 
fa<lni«,  c  halking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
K?  wnnr0ar  'mh  Color  Cards.  Write  ice.  E-3 

IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

8.  W.  Iiisereoll,  MB  Plymouth  St.,  Btookip.  H.V. 


STEEL  ROOFING  *1*5 

jfing  offer  ever  pnb- 
.  hicrh  grade,  durable 
Steel  Corrugated  Roofing,  S^2S 
22  in.  x  24  in.  Per  IOC  sep  ft.  ®  — * 
When  ordering  this  lot  mention  7- 
Ad-700.  This  price  is  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
Freight  Past t  Ps-i 
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We  can  furnish  Rooting  and  b.Uing 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  best. 

Write  for  our  prices  on 

Galvanized  Roof  inn  at  sr.-50  p®r  1C0  «q. 

—  4  ft.  and  up. 

"'ASK  FOR  FREE  ROOFING  CATALOG 

Valuable  information  on  Ceiling,  Siding& Roofing 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.DepS.,  Jj/  .Cmeago 


Or  money  back  if  rusting  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

at  any  time  within  30  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  inoro  than  ordinary 
1 99.84%  pure  roofing.  Easytoputon.  Fire-proof; 

p  storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Shu  p,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  iruits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon  I 
Isave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  Lists  I 
Jlonger— horses  benefited— thousands  In  use— "my  wagon | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Cetapairatdealers. 

If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  liarvey's. 

40  sizes— litany  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617thSL.  Racine.  Wfs. 


THIS  UTICA  ENGINE  SENT  DIRECT  ON 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Built  on  new  principle.  Long  stroke — saves  25 
to  40  per  cent  fuel.  Our  10-year  guarantee  protects 
you.  Repairs  FREE.  Valuable  service  of  bureau  of 
engineering  experts  at  your  disposal. 

Rllt*nS  /Iff  ft/  F KM  6*1  T^e.  Utica  in  the  ONLY  farm 
r-/-?  *****  r  engine  on  the  market  that  trives 

1  Met*  EGT  results  from  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

| ]A/t*itf*  ffiM  Pf<pp  Rnnld  Get  the  facta!  Learn 
,  rri  .  ur  rrct;  O KJQJn  all  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  engine  and.  our  Triul  ^ffer*  Write 


2-CycBe 

and 

4-Cycle 


for  freo  engine  book 

Xargil  Mfg.  Co. 

71  Lafayette  St. 

UTICA 
N.Y. 


Km 

II 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
!  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days'  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

[EHUEngln*  Co.,  5|Mullot  St.,  Dolroll,  Hied. 


New 


Lauson  ' 

Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirely  eliminates  batteries,  theirex- 
pense  and  troubles  Won’t  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  I  hrows  a  big,  hot  spark  in 
any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can  t 
burn  igniter  points. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

Starts  Easily.— The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over 
Requires  no  cranking.  Positively  Frost  Proof.  '  lUrn,ne  cver- 

cause  Les1  Fuel  and  P’1  r,nd  delivers  more  power  be- 

'  °j  spec ial  features  and  design.  Replacements  due  to  wear  1  to  100  II  P 

and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-  j  1  Pit  -r  H*  P‘ 

hardened  or  fitted  With  adjustments.  A  All  Types. 

ted.rfC£ n<l?n!an.CC'71‘:verry  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fit¬ 
ted.  Lngme  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load— 
another  proof  of  durability. 

®£lI,i*fac<i,on  Guaranteed — or  money  returned 
Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 

Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re¬ 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N-  W.  St.  New  Holstein.  Wis. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Old  Leaves  for  Fertilizer. 

On  page  828  you  answered  a  question 
about  swamp  muck,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  old  leaves  are  worth  while  gathering 
for  fertilizer  and  if  they  need  any  treat¬ 
ment  other  than  to  pile  them  up  and  let 
them  rot  down  mixed  with  dirt  from  the 
woods.  I  have  a  chance  to  draw  probably 
30  or  40  loads  of  last  year’s  leaves  that 
have  matted  down  in  the  woods  and  are 
anywhere  from  one  to  three  inches  deep  on 
the  ground.  Our  farm  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  it  needs  lots  of  organic  matter  in 
places  to  have  good  crops.  g.  h.  v.  d. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

Such  leaf  mould  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  average  stable  manure,  but  it  is 
usually  quite  sour.  It  is  hard  to  scrape 

this  refuse  up  and  load  it  among  the  trees, 
and  where  labor-  is  expensive  it  would 
hardly  pay  unless  the  leaves  were  in  some 
open  field*  where  horse  tools  can  be  used 
for  scraping  and  piling.  We  should  handle 
these  old  leaves  like  muck,  using  lime  and 
making  a  compost  heap  to  be  spread  in 

Spring. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Potatoes  and  Orchard. 

On  page  797  I  find  this  statement : 

“Wood  ashes  are  good  for  all  garden  crops 
except  potatoes."  1  have  a  few  potatoes 
in  my  garden  which  were  planted  very  late, 
but  which  have  made  nearly  as  much  top 
growth  as  those  of  my  neighbors.  They 

were  planted  in  fresh  wood  ashes.  Am  I 
going  to  find  the  evil  effects  of  the  wood 
ashes  when  time  comes  to  dig  them,  or  is 
mv  garden  an  exception  to  the  rule?  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  you  advise  wood  ashes 
for  a  well-grown  apple  orchard,  and  if  so, 
in  what  quantity?  My  soil  is  fairly  light. 

Massachusetts.  E-  c. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  understand 
why  we  advise  against  the  use  of  wood 
ashes  on  potatoes.  The  ashes  contain  lime. 
The  scab  disease  of  potatoes  thrives  in  an 
alkaline  soil,  which  lime  tends  to  create. 
Therefore,  the  rule  is — more  lime  more 
scab.  These  vines  are  no  doubt  very 
thrifty,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  tubers 
will  be  quite  scabby  when  dug.  Wood 
ashes  will  give  excellent  results  in  an  apple 
orchard — at  least  one  ton  per  acre  should 
be  used. 

Trouble  With  Soil. 

After  cultivating  my  garden,  in  a  short 
time  the  ground  gets  greenlike  in  color.  I 
apply  plenty  of  horse  manure  every  Spring, 
and  the  ground  appears  to  be  rich,  but  the 
crops  are  no  success.  As  soon  as  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  up  and  have  leaves  they  die. 
Often  they  will  not  come  up  at  all,  with 
good  seed.  If  I  counted  my  labor,  the  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  three  times  as  much  as 
the  income.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is 
better  to  go  to  market  and  buy  all  vege¬ 
tables.  Other  persons  just  plant  in  the 
fields  and  have  fine  truck.  b.  ii.  l. 

Lorane,  Pa. 

Answering  such  questions  without  seeing 
the  land  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  guess. 
We  think  this  green  growth  indicates  the 
need  of  lime.  We  should  use  it  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  of  burnt  lime  per  acre,  well 
worked  in  after  plowing.  You  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  your  vegetables  on  such  land. 

Salt  in  Fruit  Growing. 

Every  year  we  have  dozens  of  questions 
from  people  who  have  been  told  that  an 
application  of  common  salt  around  fruit 
trees  will  help  thgm.  It  is  thought  that 
quince  trees  are  particularly  helped  by  salt. 
We  have  never  understood  why  this  idea 
of  the  value  of  salt  on  fruit  trees  should 
be  kept  up.  In  the  Philippine  Agricultural 
Review  is  an  article  on  "Soil  and  Location 
for  Oocoanut  Plantations,”  which  discusses 
this  subject : 

"The  old  belief  that  the  eoeoanut  enjoys 
the  proximity  to  sea  water  is  gradually 
dying  out.  though  it  still  remains  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  eoeoanut  grower.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  eoeoanut  re¬ 
quires  the  sea  breeze  to  attain  its  best  de¬ 
velopment.  The  fact  is,  all  wind  move¬ 
ment  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to  plant 
tissues,  since  the  strain  thrown  upon  the 
separate  cells  of  leaves  and  stems  by  the 
bending  and  twisting  action  of  the  wind  is 
injurious  to  the  steady  circulation  of  sap 
and  may  easily  result  in  shock  to  the  very 
delicate,  jelly-iike,  protoplasmic  contents  of 
the  growing  cells.  Students  of  biology  and 
meteorology  could  readily  tell  us  that  the 
circulation  of  sap  in  plants  does  not  to  any 
appreciable  degree  depend  upon  the  stretch¬ 
ing  and  straining  action  of  their  tissues 
but  upon  certain  factors  like  osmosis  and 
capillary  diffusion,  while  ‘there  is  about  as 
much  need  of  the  winds  stirring  up  the 
atmosphere  to  prevent  concentration  .of 
oxygen  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  there  would  be  in  agitating  the 
ocean  to  prevent  an  incrustation  of  salt 
over  the  surface  on  account  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration  therefrom.’ 

“Many  years  ago  eoeoanut  planters  in 
some  countries  believed  that  the  use  of 
salt  around  the  roots  of  cocoanuts  was 
beneficial,  especially  at  a  distance  from  the 
seaeoast,  the  idea  being  that  the  palm  de¬ 
lighted  in  sodium  chloride,  which  is  with 
few  exceptions  a  violent  poison  to  the 
more  highly  differentiated  plants — the  nipa 
palm  happens  to  be  a  striking  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  only  sensible  reason,  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  which  has 
been  given  for  the  use  of  salt  about  young 
cocoanuts  is  that  it  might  temporarily  pre¬ 
vent  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  The 
real  reason  for  the  apparent  preference  of 
cocoanuts  for  the  seashore  location  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  all  heavy  clayey  soils, 
which  hold  moisture  throughout  the  year 
and  upon  which  falls  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  rain,  naturally  foster  a  far 
greater  number  of  weeds  and  grass ;  thus  in 
hilly  countries  or  on  comparatively  high 
ground  cocoanuts  frequently  give  a  light 
vield.  but  not  because  of  distance  from  the 
'seashore.  In  fact,  some  of  the  best  cocoa- 
nut  plantations  the  writer  has  seen  were 
located  manv  kilometers  from  the  seaeoast. 
where  no  breath  of  sea  wind  could  reach 
them.” 


CROPS 

The  Apple  Crop. 

Late  apples  and  peaches  seem  to  be  a 
fair  crop ;  no  pears ;  plums  fair.  No  price 
offered  on  apples  or  peaches  as  yet. 

Barnard.  N.  Y.  w.  h.  a. 

ludications  for  apples  and  pears  are  less 
than  last  year,  although  a  good  showing 
for  Baldwins,  Kings  and  some  Fall  varie¬ 
ties;  a  good  supply  of  Ben  Davis;  compari¬ 
son  not  up  to  last  year's  yield.  No  prices 
that  I  have  heard  of.  J.  e.  b. 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 

I  should  say  that  the  applecrop  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  is  about  75  per  cent  of 
a  full  crop,  with  the  quality  above  the 
average  year ;  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
fair  to  good  with  pears  a  very  short  crop. 

I  have  heard  no  price  as  yet  for  apples,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few'  early  ones  have  sold  for  about 
.$1.50  per  barrel.  *>• 

Churcliville,  N.  Y. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  apple 
crop  will  not  be  a  heavy  one.  The  fruit 
appears  to  be  bunched  considerably,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Greenings,  and  believe  they 
will  be  light.  Baldwins  are  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  but  think  prices  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  although  very  few  prices  are 
as  yet  being  made.  A.  N.  C. 

Newark,  N  .Y. 

The  peach  crop  along  the  line  of  the  lake 
and  river  is  very  good,  but  inland  is  quite 
shy ;  also  the  plum  crop  is  not  heavy.  Pears 
anil  apples  are  generally  a  good  crop ;  apples 
are  hit  some  with  aphis,  but  the  crop  is 
what  you  would  call  good.  I  have  heard 
of  no  price  on  Winter  apples  yet;  price  on 
early  apples  .$2  to  $2.25.  J.  e.  b. 

Youngstown,  O. 

There  has  been  no  price  made  for  apples 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find.  There 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  red  apples,  mostly 
Baldwins  in  this  section,  four  times  as  many 
as  last  year.  Greenings  are  less,  about  half 
as  many  as  last  year.  Some  apples  were 
hurt  by  hail.  Peaches  are  scarce.  Pears 
have  improved  in  a  month  and  there  are 
manv  more  than  was  expected ;  grapes  are 
a  full  crop.  w.  e.  b. 

Sanborn,  N.  Y. 

Pears  very  light,  not  25  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  growing  less,  as  the  fourth  brood 
of  pear  psylla  is  showing  up ;  spraying  with 
oil  only  lessened  first  brood.  Peaches  hard¬ 
ly  10  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Apples,  Baldwins, 
150  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  looking  fine 
after  they  have  been  thinned,  which  I  and 
my  brothers  have  done.  Some  Fall  apples, 
such  as  Wealthy,  Fall  Pippin  and  llubbard- 
stou,  no  Greenings  to  speak  of.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  price  on  apples  here  as  yet. 
Grapes  fine  and  heavy,  only  will  be  small 
unless  we  have  rain  soon.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge,  only  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  at  least  this  part.  Rain  is 
needed  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  G.  S.  C. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

The  Weather  and  Crops 

The  brown  rot  has  struck  the  grapes  in 
this  State  very  hard,  fully  40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop  is  already  gone,  and  the 
damage  stil  continues.  J.  d.  c. 

Schoolcraft.  Mich. 

Ilay  and  wheat  are  scarce  in  this  region, 
as  the  drought  of  1911  killed  the  clover  and 
last  Winter  used  up  the  wheat.  We  sowed 
40  acres,  but  did  not  raise  a  bushel. 

Bronson,  Mich.  s.  d.  h. 

We  are  just  getting  a  little  rain  and 
think  the  drought  may  be  broken.  It  has 
been  pretty  dry  here  and  most  crops  aside 
from  the  hay  crop  are  light.  Potatoes  may 
do  something  yet,  if  the  weather  is  right. 
Corn  is  something  of  a  possibility  I  sup¬ 
pose.  H.  H.  L. 

Chenaugo  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  the  best  growing  season 
ever.  The  cherries  r .  e  just  gone  and 
peaches  will  soon  begin  to  ripen.  They 
grow  later  ones  mostly  here,  to  miss  the 
big  flood  in  the  markets  from  the  southern 
sections  of  the  country.  Potatoes  are  grand 
and  corn,  oats  and  all  garden  stuff. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Baldwins  are  a  heavy  crop,  many  trees 
overloaded,  some  "clusters.”  Pretty  good 
fruit ;  lice  have  been  worse  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Few  Greenings;  no  Maiden  Blush  or 
Twenty  Ounce ;  not  much  Fall  fruit.  A  fine 
peach  crop  here ;  no  prices  on  apples  that 
I  have  heard  of.  Recent  rains  have  been 
very  beneficial  after  a  dry  Summer.  No 
plums,  few  pears.  1  happen  to  have  a  fair 
crop  of  Bartletts,  but  tiling  it  the  excep¬ 
tion.  S.  J.  T.  B. 

Morton.  N.  Y. 

Just  now  plenty  of  rain,  but  early  part 
of  season.  June  and  part  of  July,  was  very 
dry.  Pastures  are  good.  Hay  was  a  big 
crop  and  secured  in  good  shape.  Wheat 
the  poorest  in  10  years.  Late  sowing  last 
Fall,  small  plants  when  Winter  began,  a 
rather  hard  Spring,  dry  weather  about 
time  of  heading,  and  the  Hessian  fly.  all 
contributed  to  make  the  crop  a  failure. 
Many  pieces  will  not  produce  five  bushels 
per  acre.  OaiS  are  big:  much  of  them  are 
down,  but  are  late.  I  do  uot  believe  they 
are  very  well  filled  ;  just  beginning  to  har¬ 
vest  them.  Barley  is  good,  but  -not  much 
sown.  Beans  spotted  and  late ;  small  acre¬ 
age  of  cabbage,  not  very  satisfactory.  Corn 
is  uneven,  few  good  fields,  poor  stand, 
weedy :  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  00  per 
cent  of  an  average.  Potatoes  came  up 
poorly  owing  to  dry  weather  and  inability 
to  fit  laud  properly,  and  I.  believe  a  good 
deal  of  poor  seed.  Fields  are  spotted,  small, 
very  poor  stand  and  late.  It  will  take  a 
long  growing  Fall  without  frost  if  crop  is 
to  mature.  I  canuot  see  how  we  are  to 
get  even  an  average  yield,  even  if  every 
condition  is  favorable.  The  outlook  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  any  year  in  the 
past  10.  In  our  part  of  Monroe  county 
there  are  few  orchards  of  any  size.  The 
few  small  ones  oeem  pretty  well  fruited. 

Mouroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  I. 


A  Note  From  Brazil. — An  agricultural 
paper  of  the  first  order  such  as  yours 
comes  to  us  with  refreshing  power  in  this 
far-off  hot  and  strange  land.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  coming  down  here  in  squads  now, 
and  seem  to  be  taking  possession  of  the 
land,  going  into  cattle  raising,  lumber  busi¬ 
ness.  cotton  raising.  Coffee  is  too  much  of 
a  gamble.  Call  off  the  politicians  up  there, 
and  save  the  reputation  of  the  country. 

Brazil.  clixtox  d.  smith. 


PROFITS  FROM  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CEREALS 

FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTIUZERS 

1857  □-The  Business  Fanner’s  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Years —  1  Q~B 
These  Famous  Brands  Are  Made  on  Honor  and  Have  the 

QUALITY  means  ECONOMY 

SAID  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station: — “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  farmer  depends  not  so  much 
upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as  upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to 
make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK  COE’S 
FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’  use  by  the  best 
farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS, not  something 
said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Yeu  will  get  some  helpful  suggestions  from  our  literature,  which  is  sent  free  if  you  mention 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Security  Brand 
Timothy 

is  the  highest  grade  of  seed  obtainable  both 
as  to  purity  and  germination. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  put  up  with  the  greatest  care  by  skilled 
men  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
Timothy  seed  only. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

conforms  to  every  seed  law  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries  and  secures 
you  against  weeds  and  a  weak  stand. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  sold  by  all  progressive  dealers.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  seed.  When  buying  your 
next  lot  of  Timothy  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 

Security  Brand  Timothy 


You  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy 


fi-Rl  LAND 


as  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Every  bag  has  attached  to  it  a  tag 
stating  this  guaranteed  analysis.  Anyone  planning  the  use  of  lime  this  year  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office. 

ROCKLAND  €>  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 


Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


Rockland,  Me. 


New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


Your  Fields 
Permanently 

Use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Seeding  Down  and  Fruit 
(formerly  called  “Grass  and  Grain 
Fertilizer”)  and  you  won’t  have  to 
plow  your  grass  fields  every  few 
years. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  just  cutting  a  nine-acre  hay  field  and  am  sending  you  an  account 
of  the  way  this  field  has  been  treated.  It  was  an  old  field  which  had  not  been  plowed  for 
about  thirty  years.  In  the  Summer  of  1909  it  produced  three  two-horse  loads  of  very  poor 
hay.  I  plowed  it  in  the  Fall  of  1909  and  the  next  Spring  it  was  planted  to  potatoes  using 
1500  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Soluble  Potato  Manure  to  the  acre.  It  produced  2,400 
'bushels.  In  the  Spring  of  1911  it  was  seeded  to  grass  and  oats  without  further  dressing  of 
Fertilizer.  This  Spring  it  was  top  dressed  with  300  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  ‘Bone  Base 
Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-Dressing  and  it  produced  forty  two-horse  loads  ot  hay. 
People  who  have  seen  it  say  they  never  saw  so  much  hay  on  ground  before. 

Freeport,  Maine  Yours  truly, 

July  24, 1912  G.  E.  BARTOLL 

Our  Almanac  and  “Soil  Fertility”  sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Seed  Down 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


3  912. 
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HOP  GROWING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Part  I. 

The  hop-growing  industry  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  though  far  less  extensive  than 
it  was  SO  or  40  years  ago,  is  still  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  its  decline  was  caused  by  fbo 
great  prosperity.  Under  a  strong  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  good  prices  were  obtained. 
There  was  a  large  acreage,  and  growers 
were  doing  well.  But  speculators,  believing 
the  crop  to  be  a  necessity,  cornered  the 
market  and  greatly  increased  the  price. 
Bor  a  while  the  growers  obtained  large  re¬ 
turns,  but  the  brewers,  who  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  consumers,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
chemical  substitute  which  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  answered  the  purpose  of  hops,  and 
which  cost  them  very  much  less.  The 
price  of  hops  then  went  down  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  a  great  many  grow¬ 
ers  went  out  of  the  business.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  their  yards.  Chemicals  could 
not  well  be  used  to  the  entire  exclusion  pf 
hops,  and  so  there  was  a  moderate  demand 
lor  this  crop.  Prices  slowly  advanced,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  hop  yards  became  fairly 
profitable.  The  pure  food  laws  have  re¬ 
duced  the  use  of  substitutes  for  hops  by 
the  brewers,  and  growers  are  now  getting 
higher  prices  and  larger  profits  than  they 
did  for  a  long  period  after  the  industry 
began  to  revive. 

Selection  and  Preparation  of  the 
Fields. — Some  of  the  hop  yards  are  on 
level  ground,  but  others  are  on  hillsides 
and  hilltops.  With  the  exception  of  being 
less  liable  to  injury  by  high  winds  when  in 
sheltered  places  the  crop  seems  to  do  about 
equally  well  in  all  of  these  locations.  In 
some  seasons  a  slight  elevation  appears  to 
be  an  advantage,  but  in  others  it  shows 
no  superiority.  In  most  of  the  yards  the 
soil  is  a  moderately  dry  loam.  Where  wet 
land  has  been  chosen  it  has  been  well 
drained.  Almost  any  soil  that  is  rich  and 
moist,  without  being  excessively  wet,  will 
give  good  crops.  Too  much  water  in  the 
ground  causes  a  light  yield  and  an  inferior 
quality  of  hops.  When  a  yard  is  to  be 
made  the  land  is  heavily  'manured  and 
plowed  in  the  Fall,  and  is  plowed  again  in 
the  following  Spring.  As  the  hop  plant 
has  long  roots  the  prospective  yard  is  given 
a  deeper  plowing  than  it  would  have  for 
most  farm  crops.  The  surface  is  finely 
pulverized  by  rolling  and  harrowing  and, 
with  the  exception  that  the  rows  are 
farther  apart,  the  land  is  marked  as  for 
corn.  There  is  a  little  variation,  but  in 
most  of  the  yards  the  hills  are  made  seven 
feet  apart  each  way.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  750  per  acre. 


are  set  in  a.  hill  two  vines  are  left  for 
each  pole.  If  a  larger  number  of  vines 
start  the  weaker  ones  are  cut  out.  When 
the  vines  are  two  or  three  feet  long  they 
are  wrapped  around  the  poles  and  tied 
loosely  with  burlap  ravelings.  In  order  to 
keep  the  vines  from  breaking,  this  work  is 
done  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
sun  is  shining.  Unlike  the  bean  and  most 
other  cultivated  climbing  plants,  the  vines 
of  the  hop  turn  from  left  to  right,  like 
the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  this  peculiarity 
must  be  observed  when  they  are  tied.  The 
twining  and  tying  may  need  repeating  sev¬ 
eral  times.  The  nearer  perpendicular  the 
poles  are  set,  and  the  warmer  the  weather, 
the  less  trouble  there  will  be  in  getting  the 
vines  started  right.  After  they  are  Vvqll 
started  they  will  go  on,  of  themselves. 

Manure  and  Cultivation. — In  the  Fall 
a  large  forkful  of  stable  manure  is  thrown 
on  each  hill.  This  is  done  for  the  double 
purpose  of  supplying  food  to  the  plants 
and  preventing  injury  to  their  roots  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Clean  cul¬ 
tivation  is  of  great  importance.  As  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  working  a  light  plowing,  with  one 
horse  is  given.  After  this  a  cultivator  is 
used  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  plants 
become  too  large  for  further  working.  Hoe¬ 
ing  is  required  twice  during  the  growing 
season.  At  each  time  the  earth  is  drawn 
to  the  plants  to  make  small  hills  for  Win¬ 
ter  protection,  and  to  lessen  damage  by  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  grub.  Boot  pruning,  or  grub¬ 
bing,  needs  to  be  done  each  Spring.  'This 
consists  in  cutting  off  the  stump  and  about 
an  inch  of  the  crown  of  the  old  plants  to¬ 
gether  with  their  shallow  runners.  These 
runners  can  be  used  for  sets  in  new  yards 
or  replanting  hills  that  have  failed  in  old 
ones. 

Harvesting. — About  the  middle  of  July 
flowers  begin  to  appear,  and  toward  the 
last  of  August  the  earlier  hops  are  ready 
to  harvest.  The  best  time  for  picking  is 
when  a  good  share  of  the  seeds  have  turned 


brown  and  hardened,  the  color  of  the  hops 
lias  become  a  yellowish  green,  the  end  of 
the  cone  closes,  and  the  hop  feels  clastic 
when  it  is  pressed  in  the  hand.  As  the 
ripening  progresses  the  odor  of  the  hops 
becomes  more  pronounced,  and  the  upper 
oaves  of  the  vines  turn  darker,  while  the 
ower  leaves  change  to  a  yellow  hue  and 
begin  to  fall.  Sometimes,  if  blue  mold 
threatens,  harvesting  is  commenced  before 
the  hops  are  mature.  In  favorable  years 
the  harvest  is  closed  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  September.  The  hops  should  be 
picked  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  as  their 
quality  will  be  impaired  if  they  are  left  too 
long  on  the  vines.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  50  or 
00  in  a  field,  are  employed  as  pickers.  Some 
come  from  the  village,  some  are  tramps, 
and  a  few  Indians  come  from  the  Onondaga 
Reservation,  but  most  of  them  are  sent  by 
the  employment  agencies  from  the  foreign 
quarters  of  large  cities.  Light  cloth  cov¬ 
ered  shelters,  under  each  of  which  four 
hands  can  work,  are  set  at  different  parts 
of  the  yard.  One  man  cuts  the  vines  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  with  a  large 

knife,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  clamp 

strapped  over  his  shoulder  pulls  the  poles 
from  the  ground  and,  with  their  heavy 
festoons  of  hops,  carries  them  to  a  shelter. 
The  Dickers  pull  off  the  hops  and  throw 
them  into  boxes  each  of  which  holds  seven 
bushels.  The  vines  are  rough  and  harsh 
anfl  many  of  the  pickers  protect  their 

hands  by  wearing  cotton  gloves  which  cost 
about  12  cents  a  pair.  From  two  to  five 
boxes  a  day  for  each  person  is  about  the 
average  as  far  as  quantity  Is  concerned, 

and  35  cents  a  box  and  board,  or  45  cents 
a  box  if  the  pickers  board  themselves,  is  a 
fair  price.  The  man  who  pulls  the  poles 
waits  on  four  pickers.  He  not  only  carries 
the  poles  to  the  shelter,  but  he  takes  tfiem 
away  when  the  hops  have  been  picked,  puts 
the  hops  into  sacks  and  punches  the  tags 
to  show  how  many  boxes  each  picker  has  to 
his  or  her  credit.  As  the  hops  are  sacked 
they  are  loaded  into  wagons  and  taken  to 
the  hop  house.  j.  e.  it. 
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Trouble  With  Lettuce. 


E.  W.  AT.,  Dorchester ,  Mass. — I  wonder 
if  many  of  your  readers  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  this  year  in  trying  to 
raise  lettuce  in  the  backyard  garden.  I 

sowed  it  early  in  the  season;  it  started 
well  and  I  had  transplanted  some,  when  it 
all  slowly  disappeared  to  be  seen  no  more, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  roots  sur¬ 
vived  and  later  sent  up  more  leaves.  I 
consulted  Bailey’s  book  on  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  as  to  the  probable  cause,  but  could 
get  no  light.  I  tried  a  second  sowing 
with  better  results  and  transplanted  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  Then 
I  found  the  plants  badly  eaten  again.  I 
have  discovered  that  the  crime  is  another 
one  to  be  laid  to  the  English  sparrows. 

Ans. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
worms  of  various  kinds  are  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  your  lettuce. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience,  and 
upon  examination  of  the  soil  around 
and  near  the  plants  I  would  always  find 
cutworms  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  all  with  a  ravenous  appetite  for 
the  young  plants.  Snails  also  damage 
young,  lettuce  plants  extensively  in  some 
localities.  If  plentiful  they  frequently 
destroy  the  whole  bed;  the  plants  will 
just  gradually  disappear  and  nothing 
but  the  roots  remain.  Lime  your  soil 
well  this  Fall ;  this  will  sweeten  it  and 
drive  out  the  worms  to  a  great  extent. 
If  your  plants  are  attacked  next  year 
apply  hellebore,  while  the  plants  are 
small,  but  it  must  not  be  used  when 
they  are  nearing  the  size  for  table  use. 

K. 


F ive  Y ears  W ithout  a  Puncture 
■Without  One  Blowout 


Propagation  and  Setting. — As  varieties 
are  not  reproduced  from  seeds,  and  most 
seedlings  are  of  inferior  quality,  plants  are 
usually  obtained  from  cuttings  from  the 
underground  stems  of  vines  in  a  good  yard. 
The  plants  in  an  average  yard  vary  greatly 
in  vigor  and  productiveness,  and  care  is 
taken  to  select  cuttings  from  the  strongest 
plants.  By  this  means  an  increase  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  improvement  in  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  secured  and  the  profitable  life  of 
the  yard  is  prolonged.  The  cuttings  are 
made  in  pieces  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  with  not  less  than  four  eyes  on  each. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  from 
dying.  Three  or  four  sets,  as  the  cuttings 
are  usually  called,  are  put  in  each  liili, 
and  they  are  placed  from  three  to  six 
inches  apart.  In  some  yards  they  are 
planted  like  potatoes,  but  in  others  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan  of  setting  each  cutting  upright  in 
a  hole  made  by  an  iron  bar  is  followed. 
The  tops  are  a  little  below  the  surface  and 
are  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
dirt,  which  is  lightly  pressed  over  them. 
The  cuttings  are  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  ready  for  working  in  the  Spring. 
Most  growers  set  from  live  to  10  male 
plants  per  acre,  distributed  through  the 
field.  Some  question  the  necessity  of  do¬ 
ing  this,  but  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  by  inducing  the  formation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  the  male  plants  increase 
the  weight  of  the  crop  with  only  slight, 
if  any,  impairment  of  its  quality.  The  price 
of  sets  varies  with  the  supply,  ranging 
i  roni,  75  cents  to  .$3  a  bushel  of  14  pounds. 
Three  bushels  give  enough  plants  for  an 
acre  of  land.  If  strong  plants  are  prop¬ 
erly  set  in  good  and  well-prepared  land,  and 
are  suitably  cared  for,  they  will  come  into 
bearing  the  second  year  of  their  growth. 
In  the  first  year  a  crop  of  corn,  or,  what  is 
much  better,  one  of  potatoes  or  beans,  is 
grown  between  the  rows  of  hops.  In  rare 
instances  oats  are  sown,  but  as  the  hops 
should  have  clean  cultivation,  this  course 
is  highly  objectionable.  When  frost  comes 
the  vines  are  cut  six  inches  from  the 
ground  and  manure  is  thrown  on  the  hills. 
Only  a  very  few  varieties  are  grown  here, 
and  in  many  yards  there  has  been  so  little 
care  to  keep  them  pure  that  there  is  not  a 
very  sharp  distinction  between  them.  The 
English  Cluster  is  the  most  popular  sort.  In 
some  yards  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
Bavarian  vines,  but  this  variety  has  not 
proved  as  valuable  as  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  when  it  was  introduced. 

Poles. — Practically  all  the  hops  in  this 
section  are  grown  on  poles.  No  doubt  the 
trellis  system,  which  is  largely  followed  in 
the  West,  would  be  better,  as  it  would 
facilitate  spraying,  lessen  damage  by  high 
winds,  hasten  ripening,  make  picking  easier 
and,  what  is  of  considerable  importance, 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  vines  before  all  growth  for  the 
season  had  ceased.  But  not  many  new 
yards  are  being  set,  and  the  men  who  now 
have  yards  also  have  a  supply  of  poles,  and 
are  not  likely  to  discard  them.  The  poles 
are  of  cedar  and  are  from  14  to  20  feet 
long.  New  ones  are  not  in  demand  but 
can  be  obtaini'd  for  10  or  12  cents  aech. 
Second-hand  ones  are  worth  from  three  to 
five  cents  each.  If  properly  cared  for  poles 
will  last  for  at  least  15  years.  They  are 
set,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  Spring,  in  holes  1G  to  18 
inches  deep,  which  are  made  with  a  heavy 
iron  bar.  Sometimes  two  poles  are  set  in 
each  hill,  hut  as  a  rule  only  one  is  usbd. 
Some  growers  use  one  pole  and  also  strings 
which  are  run  diagonally  and  connect  the 
poles  in  adjacent  rows.  By  means  of  an 
ingenious  device  which  is  fastened  to  a 
long  handle,  one  end  of  the  string  is  tied 
around  a  pole  near  the  top.  The  other  end 
is  tied  by  hand  to  another  pole,  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  strings  are  used 
in  order  to  give  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
among  the  vines.  Where  both  poles  and 
strings  are  used  not  more  than  five  vines 
are  allowed  in  each  hill.  Where  two  poles 


“■and  Doubled  Mileage  from  Your  Tires 


Essenkay  is  the  substitute  for  air  in 

tires  that  we  have  all  been  waiting  for,  hoping 
for  and  almost  praying  for  since  the  automobile  began. 

It  removes  the  one  serious  bar  to 
the  pleasures  of  automobiling.  It  cuts  in 
half  the  most  serious  item  of  expense. 

Essenkay  means  the  end  of  tire 
troubles. 

It  means  the  end  of  punctures  and 

blowouts.  It  means  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  Inner-Tube. 

It  means  the  saving  of  countless 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  buying  of  auto¬ 
mobile  casings. 

It  means  decided  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  automobile  maintainence. 

Essenkay  is  as  resilient  as  air.  It 

makes  your  car  ride  as  smoothly  and  softly  as  pneumatic 
tires.  Heat  won’t  expand  it.  Cold  won’t  contract  it.  Water 
won’t  affect  it.  It  won’t  crumble,  harden,  oxidize,  run  or 
rot.  It  won’t  yield  to  chemicals  or  chemical  action.  It 
won  t  yield  to  the  elements. 


oitions.  Never  once  has  it  failed  to  live  up  to  every 
single  one  of  our  claims. 

It  more  than  pays  for  itself  the  first 

season  by  the  saving  in  tire  up-keep.  The 
value  of  genuine  comfort,  the  freedom  from  worry, 
the  absolute  safety  which  it  affords — these  cannot  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  they  are  priceless. 

f  here  Is^  an  Essenkay  Dealer  Right 
in  Your  Neighborhood 

The  Essenkay  organization  is  nation 

wide.  If  you  cannot  locate  the  Essenkay 
dealer  nearest  you,  write  us  and  we  will  give  you 
his  name  and  address. 

Besides,  we  will  send  you  our  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “The  Remarkable  Story  of 
Essenkay,”  and  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
discovery. 

And  if  you  have  any  particular 
tire  problem  of  your  own,  tell  us  about  it. 
We’ll  help  you  solve  it  and  give  you  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  assistance  in  our  power. 


Essenkay  in  Thousands  of  Tires 

Essenkay  has  been  placed  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  tires.  Big  cars,  little  cars,  heavy  cars,  light 
cars,  pleasure  cars,  commercial  trucks — we  filled  tires  with¬ 
out  discrimination,  then  bade  the  owners  test  it  as  they 
would.  They  went  at  with  a  will.  No  test  was  too  severe, 
no  trial  too  rigorous.  They  ran  their  cars  in  rain  and  snow, 
summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  and  foul.  Rutty  roads, 
rocky  roads,  car  tracks  and  the  like,  had  no  effect  on  Essen- 
xay.  Hie  cars  ran  over  all  kinds  of  roads;  at  night  they 
rested  in  heated  garages— yet  their  tires  never  flattened. 
There  were  no  perceptible  dents  or  bumps — Essenkay  never 
faltered. 

Essenkay  Has  Been  Tested  for  5  Years 


ft  is  not  an  experiment,  but  an 

absolute,  proven  fact.  For  five  years  it  has  been  in 
constant,  hard  daily  use  under  the  severest  imaginable  con- 


The  Essenkay  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2120  Michigan  Avenue  <&) 


Essenkay  Wili  Be  Installed  in  Your 
Tires  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial 

You  do  not  run  any  risk  of  any 

kino  in  installing  Essenkay.  Any  dealer  anywhere  in 
the  country  will  install  it  for  you  on  thirty  days  free  trial. 

Use  it  for  a  month— then  make  up 

your  mind  whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  not.  If  you 
think,  alter  giving  it  a  thorough  test,  that  you  can  vet 
a.ong  without  it,  just  say  so.  T.  he  test  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Sooner  or  later  you  are  bound  to 

use  Essenkay.  Why  not  find  out  about  it  now?  Every 
day  that  you  ride  on  air-filled  tires  you  are  throwing  away 
money  that  Essenkay  could  save.  Clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  right  away. 
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CAR  OWNER’S  COUPON 

THE  ESSENKAY  COMPANY,  54  Essenkay  Building, 
2120  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Name 


Address. 


state . Name  of  car . Size  of  tires 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

On  August  10  we  began  putting  in 
the  cover  crops.  I  had  a  man  tell  me 
once  that  he  was  tired  of  having  cover 
crops  mentioned.  His  farm  was  rolling 
land  which  baked  hard  in  a  drought. 

It  was  just  the  place  where  cover  crops 
were  needed.  The  rains  washed  out  the 
nitrates  during  Fall  and  early  Winter, 
and  the  soil  baked  so  hard  because  it 
lacked  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 
When  the  conditions  are  right  the,  cover 
crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
the  farm  can  produce. 

Our  conditions  were  not  exactly  right, 
but  we  took  the  best  we  had.  The  soil 
was  still  a  little  dry  to  nourish  both 
cover  crop  and  corn.  Part  of  the  corn 
was  larger  than  I  like  for  the  last 
working.  Gather  up  the  upper  leaves 
of  our  Learning  corn  and  hold  them 
straight  up  and  the  tips  were  seven 
feet  above  the  soil.  Such  stalks  are 
tender  and  the  cultivation  is  likely  to 
knock  some  of  them  over.  I  would 
rather  have  had  the  cover  crop  started 
a  week  before  on  some  of  our  corn. 

This  sowing  cover  crop  seed  in  corn 
is  one  of  the  farm  jobs  that  I  like  par¬ 
ticularly.  It  seems  something  like 
mastery  of  the  elements  to  be  tramping 
through  your  field  throwing  out  the 
seed  which  is  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
The  corn  has  won  its  battle,  and  has 
now  only  to  mature  its  grain.  The  cover 
crop  takes  up  the  work  and  defends 
the  farm.  If  this  seed  were  not  used 
Thanksgiving  would  find  our  hills  dull 
and  brown  as  death.  The  rye  and  the 
clover  will  keep  my  hillside  green  with 
life  until  the  snow  covers  it,  and  now 
and  then  Summer  will  reach  a  finger  tip 
over  and  wipe  off  the  snow — and  there 
will  be  my  green  cover  crop  full  of  life. 
And  after  the  first  hard  frost  pinches 
the  life  out  of  the  corn  and  the  weeds, 
how  those  restless  nitrates  in  the  soil 
will  try  to  get  away  from  us.  We  need 
them  sadly,  but  they  will  run  away  from 
a  good  home  unless  some  strong  arm 
is  here  to  hold  them.  And  that  is 
the  job  for  my  friend  the  cover  crop. 
You  cannot  get  by  him — his  roots  are 
everywhere  in  the  soil.  He  will  take 
the  runaway  nitrate  by  the  neck  and 
say,  ‘‘Here,  you,  stay  right  here.  This 
man  needs  you.”  These  handfuls  of 
seed  which  I  am  throwing  out  will  grow 
into  a  great  nitrogen  bank  and  hold 
what  belongs  to  Hope  Farm.  Then 
next  Spring  there  will  be  a  thick  mat  of 
greenstuff  to  plow  under.  It  will  give 
body  and  life  to  the  soil,  and  give  back 
to  the  trees  what  it  has  saved  during 
the  Winter.  When  a  man  thinks  of 
these  things  no  wonder  he  feels  that 
he  is  doing  something  worth  while  in 
starting  the  cover  crop. 

This  year  we  are  using  rye,  Alsike 
and  Crimson  clovers,  Hairy  vetch,  bar¬ 
ley  and  Cow-horn  turnips.  These  are 
used  in  different  combinations,  for  we 
do  not  know  yet  what  is  best.  In  the 
first  field  1  sowed  rye  while  the  boy 
followed  with  Crimson  clover  seed.  I 
know  this  clover  will  fail  seven  times  in 
10.  yet,  when  we  can  start  it  early,  and 
have  a  fair  season,  it  will  satisfy.  Rye 
is  the  backbone  of  all  our  cover  crops. 
As  we  scattered  the  seed  Merrill  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  lightest  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  and  covered  the  seeding.  I  had 
intended  to  go  both  ways,  but  the  corn 
was  very  tender  and  brittle,  and  in  spite 
of  all  care  some  stalks  were  broken  off. 
So  the  corn  was  cultivated  the  long 
way  of  the  fie.'d  and  we  got  two  Italians 
to  follow  with  iron  rakes  and  cover  the 
seed  around  and  between  the  hills.  In 
the  next  field  we  used  rye,  Hairy  vetch 
and  Cow-horn  turnips.  I  am  not  sure 
of  this  combination,  but  it  is  worth 
trying.  Later  in  the  day  I  sowed  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  turnips  in  a  small  corn 
field  in  the  lower  part  of  the  farm.  We 
want  the  crimson  flowers  near  the 
house.  Another  combination  will  be 
turnips  and  Alsike  clover — the  latter 
to  remain  as  a  permanent  crop.  On 
several  of  the  fields  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  strong  we  sow  equal  parts 
of  rye  and  barley.  The  idea  is  to  cut 
the  barley  for  fodder  in  October  and 
let  the  rye  come  on  as  a  Winter  crop. 
I  think  this  will  work — it  remains  to 
be  seen.  A  little  Alsike  clover  seed 
with  this  would  help.  But  at  any  rate 
our  cornfields  will  be  covered  this 
Winter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
crops  is  Hairy  vetch.  The  seed  looks 
much  like  that  of  sweet  peas,  and  the 
price  is  something  to  make  a  farmer 
feel  faint.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
future  in  producing  seed  of  this  crop. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  bright  young 
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fellow.  Let  him  sow  rye  and  vetch  in 
the  corn  and  let  the  crop  mature.  He 
can  then  put  in  another  crop.  I  would 
thrash  the  rye  and  vttch  together  and 
sell  it  as  a  combination  ready  to  seed. 

I  think  there  could  be  a  great  trade 
developed  in  northern-grown  vetch 
seed.  Such  seed  is  worth  20  to  25 
cents  a  pound,  and  1,500  pounds  is  not 
impossible.  Of  course  you  can  buy  im¬ 
ported  vetch  seed  for  less  money,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  home-grown,  selected 
seed.  By  the  way,  our  Soy  beans  are 
coming  on  slowly.  By  August  10  the 
best  of  them  were  about  15  inches  high. 
They  do  not  look  like  any  miracle  at 
present,  but  Hope  Farm  always  gives 
things  a  chance  to  live  up  to  reputa¬ 
tion.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  these 
beans,  rye  and  Alsike  clover  will  go  in. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
them  yet. 

Grain  Smuts. — Somehow  it  happens 
this  year  that  we  get  more  questions 
than  ever  about  the  smuts  of  grain.  In 
some  cases  where  the  thrashing  machine 
takes  hold  of  the  oats  and  wheat  a 
cloud  like  black  smoke  pours  out.  Many 
back-to-the-landers  are  having  their  first 
taste  of  this  smut,  and  it  nearly  cures 
their  farm  fever.  This  black,  hideous 
dust  is  grain  smut,  a  disease  which 
dwarfs  the  plant  and  in  many  cases 
makes  the  grain  unfit  for  human  food. 
When  that  black  stuff  pours  from  the 
thrasher  your  grain  is  beyond  help — 
as  much  so  as  are  your  teeth  when  they 
loosen  and  drop  out.  The  disease  germs 
are  in  the  seed  grain,  and  they  must 
be  killed  before  the  grain  is  put  in  the 
ground,  or  they  will  spread  and  grow 
all  through  the  plant.  The  plan  is  to 
soak  the  seed  grain  in  some  solution 
that  will  kill  the  smut  germs,  but  not 
prevent  the  grain  from  sprouting.  Had 
this  been  done  last  Spring  your  oats 
would  have  grown  better  and  no  such 
black  dust  would  have  been  produced. 
Formalin  or  formaldehyde  is  the  smut 
killer.  We  use  one  pint  to  50  gallons 
of  water.  Spread  the  grain  on  the  barn 
floor  and  wet  it  down  with  this  liquid. 
Then  shovel  together,  cover  with  a 
blanket  and  let  it  stand  several  hours. 
Then  spread  it  out  and  dry.  This  will 
fix  the  smut  and  give  more  grain,  be¬ 
cause  the  grain  plants  will  be  healthier. 
The  smut  of  corn  is  different.  Most  of 
us  recognize  this  as  the  great,  hateful 
black  bunches  which  develop  around 
some  of  the  ears.  This  smut  cannot  be 
prevented  by  soaking  the  seed.  The 
germs  or  spores  which  start  it  float  in 
the  air  and  attack  the  plant  from  the 
outside,  while  in  the  smaller  grain  the 
disease  mostly  starts  from  inside.  Thus 
there  is  no  sure  remedy  except  a  rota¬ 
tion — growing  the  corn  on  new  ground 
and  cutting  off  and  burning  all  smutty 
ears.  Do  not  leave  them  in  the  manure 
pile  or  in  the  field,  for  they  will  live 
over  and  keep  the  disease  going. 

Human  Smuts. — A  political  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  unlike  a  thrashing  machine. 
Men  and  what  they  say  are  run  through 
it,  and  usually  you  will  find  a  black 
dust  of  abuse  and  falsehood  rising  from 
it.  This  is  what  I  call  human  smut — 
the  meanest  and  most  dangerous  part  of 
politics.  For  example,  I  received  a  note 
from  a  very  well-known  man  in  Ohio, 
who  said : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  through  Ohio  speak¬ 
ing  against  Taft.  At  one  place  he  was  so 
drunk  that  three  men  were  needed  to  hold 
him  up  while  lie  talked. 

When  I  demanded  proof  it  seems 
that  this  man  got  the  story  from  a  min¬ 
ister,  who  got  it  from  another  man, 
who  in  turn  got  it  from  “three  repu¬ 
table  persons.”  Another  man  claimed 
that  when  Roosevelt  spoke  in  Boston 
he  was  so  drunk  that  he  staggered  as 
he  came  on  the  platform !  Another 
man,  who  sat  on  the  stage,  insists  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  caught  his  foot  on  a 
hanging  board. 

Now  I  call  these  things  human  smut 
— a  germ  disease  which  gets  into  the 
minds  of  some  men  and  makes  them 
magnify  and  repeat  such  hideous 
stories.  Everyone  knows  where  I  stand 
on  the  rum  question.  We  have  no 
more  use  for  intoxicating  liquor  than 
we  have  for  typhoid  germs,  and  the 
sooner  people  know  it  the  better  I  am 
satisfied.  The  worst  criticism  I  have 
of  many  Prohibitionists  is  their  narrow 
and  malignant  personal  abuse  of  pub¬ 
lic  men.  Somehow  they  cannot  see  how 
this  restricts  their  influence.  As  a  case 
of  typical  human  smut  there  was  a 
young  minister  accused  of  beating  his 
wife!  The  scandal  terminated  in  a 
secret  trial  by  the  elders  and  deacons. 
The  case  against  him  was  as  follows: 
Three  reputable  church  members  were 
in  front  of  the  minister’s  house  one 
night  when  they  heard  a  fearful  scream. 


The  shadows  on  the  curtain  were  very 
distinct.  They  recognized  the  woman’s 
voice  screaming  and  pleading  and  saw 
the  minister  striking  at  her  with  a  club 
and  heard  language  “unfit  for  the  pul¬ 
pit.”  Then  suddenly  all  was  dark  and 
there  was  a  louder  scream  from  the 
woman !  A  complete  case,  you  will  say, 
and  human  smut  flew  through  that  town 
like  that  from  an  oat  thrasher! 

Finally  some  one  thought  that  as  a 
matter  of  form  they  should  give  the 
minister  a  chance.  His  story  was  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  having  a  par¬ 
ticularly  loving  time — as  much  so  as 
was  possible  in  that  mouldy  old  parson¬ 
age.  All  at  once  a  mouse  ran  out  of 
his  hole — across  the  floor.  Ministers’ 
wives  are  very  human  and  this  one 
screamed  and  jumped  on  a  chair, 
where  she  stood  waving  her  skirts  and 
her  voice  to  frighten  the  mouse. 
Most  ministers  are  also  human  until 
they  enter  the  pulpit,  and  this  one 
caught  up  a  bootjack  and  ran  about 
striking  at  the  mouse  and,  as  he 
frankly  admitted,  using  certain  words 
which,  while  seemingly  appropriate  in 
a  mouse  hunt,  were  not  for  publication. 
The  mouse  got  away  without  damage, 
but  the  bootjack  knocked  the  lamp  off 
the  table  and  put  it  out.  Thus  the 
screams,  the  language  and  the  blows 
were  all  genuine,  but  the  witnesses  did 
not  read  the  shadow  pantomime  cor¬ 
rectly.  Murder  was  intended,  but  it 
was  mouse  rather  than  wife. 

Now  human  smut  is  scandal,  and  it 
can  take  such  a  case  as  this  and  spread 
a  social  disease  which  means  ruin  ten 
reputation  and  blight  upon  progress. 
To  the  point — I  believe  these  stories 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  false  and  fool¬ 
ish.  Men  who  are  upon  the  most  in¬ 
timate  terms  with  him  tell  me  frankly 
that  these  stories  are  false.  I  believe 
them  to  be  what  I  call  human  smut. 
They  and  the  people  who  repeat  them 
and  add  to  them  ought  to  be  soaked  in 
formalin  and  then  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulphur.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  at  a  dis-- 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot  say 
at  once  that  he  does  not  drink  at  all. 
I  wish  he  could  and  would  say  so.  but 
the  men  who  are  gathering  back  of  him 
by  the  hundred  thousand  have  been  so 
well  soaked  with  a  desire  to  help  their 
country  that  they  are  immune  to 
human  smut!  You  may  take  it  from 
me  that  sooner  or  later  the  new  party 
will  be  obliged  to  take  a  strong  stand 
on  the  liquor  question.  They  were 
forced  to  take  up  votes  for  women 
though  many  of  the  leaders  have  op¬ 
posed  such  a  change.  They  will  have 
to  drink  cold  water  yet.  H.  w.  c. 
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fruitful  they  become.  11  SOALECI  DE"  is  the 
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ALFALFA  SOIL  FOR  INOCULATION 

Send  for  Circular 

E.  T.  Gill,  Haddon  Farms,  Haddonfield,N.J. 

Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 
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ANTED-FARM  ON  SHARES.  Wife  and  I  are  Metho¬ 
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Ruralisms 


Birds  Destroying  Grapes. 

E.  V.  II.,  Cleelum,  N.  C. — Last  year  the 
birds  of  the  warbler  family  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  my  grape  crop.  They  were 
evidently  migrating,  and  came  in  immense 
swarms.  They  do  not  stay  here  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  do  us  no  good  like  the  other 

birds  that  eat  grapes,  cherries,  etc.  These 

warblers  are  tiny  birds  mainly.  They  do 
not  eat  the  grapes  but  prick  tiny  holes  into 
them  and  later  the  bees  suck  the  ferment¬ 
ing  juices,  demoralizing  the  honey-bees, 
making  drunkards  and  loafers  of  the' work¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  destroying  the  ripe  grapes 
by  wholesale.  Shooting  them  does  no  good  ; 
if  is  like  shooting  flies  with  a  shot-gun. 

They  will  not  scare  off  like  other  birds. 

Bagging  the  grapes  is  impracticable  hero  in 
our  circumstances.  The  birds  that  I  shot 
and  examined  answered  the  description  of 
the  Cape  May  warbler,  but  there  were  a 
number  of  similar  birds.  Please  tell  me 
the  most  effective  remedy  and  the  easiest 
and  best  way  of  poisoning  them.  Also  tell 
me  why  arsenite  of  lead  or  arsenate  of 
lead  will  not  poison  chickens.  A  neighbor 
fed  corn  coated  till  it  was  white  with  it 
and  watched  a  rooster  eat  a  lot  of  it  and 
it  never  made  him  sick. 

Ans. — The  Eastern  wood  warblers 
number  quite  60  species  of  dainty  little 
birds,  but  with  scarcely  an  exception 
they  are  insectivorous,  frequenting 
thickets  and  forests  and  feeding  on  the 
minute  forms  of  insect  life  found  in 
those  localities.  As  a  rule  they  are  re¬ 
tiring  in  their  habits,  and  generally 
escape  observation  except  to  the  trained 
ornithologist,  but  during  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  migrations  they  invade  door- 
yards  and  orchards  and  may  often  be 
credited  with  mischief  they  do  not  oc¬ 
casion.  They  must  do  a  world  of  good 
in  controlling  destructive  forest  insects, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Tennessee 
watbler,  a  rather  uncommon  species  in 
the  Eastern  Atlantic  States,  have  never 
been  accused  of  puncturing  ripening 


clay  saucers  are  not  easily  broken,  and 
have  sufficient  weight  to  resist  consider¬ 
able  wind,  so  a  few  can  be  placed  on  the 
trellis  posts  where  they  are  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  birds.  This  method  of 
anticipating  the  thirst  of  the  birds  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  with  good 
results.  One  necessary  precaution  is  to 
empty  and  refill  the  vessels  at  least 
once  a  week  to  avoid  breeding  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  poison  and  any 
considerable  amount  actually  consumed 
will  sicken  or  kill  poultry  or  other  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  slowly  soluble,  however, 
and  the  effects  of  a  moderate  quantity 
may  be  slow  in  showing.  Probably  the 
rooster  did  not  get  enough  to  do  him 
noticeable  harm,  and  the  arsenate  may 
not  have  been  of  good  quality.  Lead 
and  arsenic  are  both  poisons,  and  the 
combination  certainly  is  not  innocuous 
if  genuine.  Arsenical  spraying  solu¬ 
tions  make  a  great  show,  but  the  actual 
amount  of  poison  distributed  on  grass, 
forage  or  feed  may  not  be  great  enough 
to  harm  warm-blooded  animals  though 
entirely  efficient  for  insects.  v. 


CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

L.  II.,  Bristow,  Va. —  I  would  like  some 
information  about  growing  mushrooms.  Wo 
have  a  little  cellar  10x15  feet,  the  floor 
of  which  is  damp  all  the  time,  also  when 
we  have  a  hard  rain  the  water  comes  in 
from  the  branch,  but  we  could  extend  it 
back  farther  under  the  rest  of  the  house. 
The  wall  that  separates  the  cellar  from 
the  other  part  is  only  two  feet  high.  We 
could  easily  extend  the  cellar  back  farther, 
even  with  that  wall,  but  we  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  erect.  The  water  would  not 
come  up  over  the  offset.  I  have  a  little 
boy  13  years  old;  could  we  do  the  work? 
Would  Washington.  D.  C.,  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket? 

Ans. — This  cellar  does  not  sound  de¬ 
sirable  to  us.  While  a  moist  atmosphere 
is  demanded  by  mushrooms,  anyone 


ACORNS  OF  VALLEY  OAK— NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  382. 


fruits.  It  may  be  that  the  Cape  May 
warbler  has  acquired  this  habit,  but  if 
so  the  fact  has  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 
corded.  Small  birds  are  very  thirsty 
little  organisms,  and  require  frequent 
drinks  of  water.  If  this  is  not  in  sight 
it  is  conceivable  they  may  puncture  ripe, 
juicy  fruits  to  get  at  the  moisture,  even 
if  they  do  not  care  to  eat  the  pulp.  The 
orioles,  both  the  gorgeous  orange  and 
black  Baltimore  oriole  and  the  smaller 
and  more  soberly-clad  russet-colored 
Orchard  oriole,  are  much  given  to  this 
trick.  They  will  repeatedly  stab  a  ripe 
plum,  peach,  pear  or  grape  cluster, 
hanging  on  the  tree  or  vine,  and  sip  the 
issuing  nectar  rather  than  search  for 
a  pool  or  stream  on  the  ground.  Orioles 
in  their  sober  yellow  and  olive  Autumn 
plumage  commonly  accompany  warblers 
in  their  southward  migration,  and  may 
teach  the  latter  this  annoying  habit,  but 
the  chances  are  largely  that  the  orioles 
are  the  actual  culprits. 

There  appears  to  be  no  practical  way 
to  poison  these  interesting  little  birds 
even  if  killing  were  permissible,  which 
assuredly  it  is  not,  as  the  good  they  do 
must  far  outweigh  any  possible  harm. 
Orioles  and  warblers  so  constantly  de¬ 
vour  living  insects  and  appear  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  diet  that  probably  no 
poisoned  bait  could  be  devised  that 
would  appear  sufficiently  attractive  to 
them.  Shooting  or  scaring  the  birds 
away  and  bagging  the  grapes  being  out 
of  the  question,  there  would  remain 
only  the  expensive  foreign  method  of 
netting  the  vines  or  of  providing  the 
visiting  birds  with  abundance  of  water 
to  slake  their  thirst  and  thus  lessen  the 
temptation  to  puncture  fruits.  This  can 
conveniently  be  done  by  filling  shallow 
receptacles  such  as  old  sardine  tins,  or 
better  still  clay  flower-pot  saucers, 
especially  the  four  or  five-inch  sizes, 
with  water  and  freely  distributing  them 
about  the  vineyard  or  orchard.  The 


who  has  tried  to  grow  them  where  they 
are  exposed  to  drip  soon  realizes  that 
they  resent  too  much  moisture,  while 
the  possibility  of  flooding  in  a  hard  rain 
is  very  detrimental.  In  a  place  where 
the  beds  dry  out  too  much  any  water¬ 
ing  after  they  are  spawned  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to  with  the  greatest  possible 
care;  most  growers  would  rather  take 
the  risk  of  running  the  beds  too  dry 
than  too  wet.  The  wet  contracted 
space  suggested  by  the  inquirer  gives 
us  an  unfavorable  impression,  both  for 
preparing  the  beds  and  for  growing  the 
mushrooms.  The  process  of  mushroom¬ 
growing  is  as  follows:  Collect  fresh 
horse  manure,  keeping  it  under  cover 
and  turning  every  other  day  for  a  week, 
or  until  danger  of  burning  is  over.  Mix 
with  it  one-third  its  bulk  of  fine  loam. 
Make  into  flat  beds  about  one  foot  deep, 
pounding  it  down  hard  as  each  layer  is 
leveled  out.  The  bed  would  heat  up  to 
about  100  degrees  after  made;  wait  un¬ 
til  it  drops  to  90  degrees,  then  spawn. 
Break  the  spawn  into  small  pieces,  and 
insert  pieces  two  or  three  inches  deep  in 
the  manure,  about  five  inches  apart.  A 
week  or  10  days  later  cover  the  bed 
smoothly  with  two  inches  of  fine,  sifted 
loam.  After  the  loam  is  applied  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  straw  is  often  given  to  keep 
the  beds  from  drying  out.  If  made  very 
compact  the  beds  will  not  dry  out  bad¬ 
ly;  if  they  do  water  must  be  very  care¬ 
fully  applied  to  dry  spots  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  80  degrees.  The  cellar 
should  range  in  temperature  from  50 
degrees  to  60  degrees.  Mushrooms 
should  be  gathered  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  later,  but  sometimes  it  may  be 
four  months  before  the  crop  appears.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  preparation  of  the 
beds  is  not  light  work ;  anyone  can 
gather  mushrooms — if  they  will  grow. 
We  do  not  know  how  well  Washington 
is  supplied,  but  it  should  be  a  good 
market  for  any  high-class  product. 


ASPARAGUS  IN  A  GARDEN. 

E.  IT.,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. — Please  tell 
me  how  to  care  for  asparagus  roots — a  new 
bed  set  out  in  May,  1911. 

Ans. — The  plantings  or  b  ds  should 
be  hoed  or  cultivated  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  weeds.  The  plants 
will  produce  seed  the  second  year. 
When  the  stalks  commence  to  die  in  the 
Fall  they  should  be  mowed  down  and 
when  dry  burned  on  the  field  or  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  seeds  grow  readily  and 
will  cause  much  future  trouble.  The 
seedlings  should  be  treated  as  weeds 
and  removed  as  they  appear.  Do  not 
apply  manure  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
dormant  state  in  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
but  just  before  the  growth  starts  in 
Spring  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  applied  and  turned  under, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
crowns.  A  five  or  six-pronged  manure 
fork  is  best;  on  account  of  its  curved 
prongs  and  small  points  there  is  little 
danger  to  the  crowns.  Salt  applied  in 
liberal  quantities  is  considered  benefi¬ 
cial;  it  will  keep  the  weeds  in  subjec¬ 
tion  and  help  hold  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  is  perhaps  a  fertilizer  to  a  limited 
extent;  at  any  rate  it  does  no  harm 
and  I  like  to  use  it,  as  it  makes  the 
cultivation  much  easier  by  keeping  down 
the  weeds.  Asparagus  should  not  be  cut 
until  the  third  year,  then  sparingly. 
The  fourth  year  after  planting,  a  full 
crop  may  be  harvested.  In  cold  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  ground  freezes 
deeply  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the 
ground  with  coarse  strawy  manure  or 
leaves,  but  is  not  necessary.  The  secret 
of  success  lies  in  heavy  applications  of 
well-rotted  manure  and  clean  cultiva- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

WELL  PEOPLE  TOO 

Wise  Doctor  Gives  Postum  to  Convalescents. 

A  wise  doctor  tries  to- give  nature  its 
best  chance  by  saving  the  little  strength 
of  the  already  exhausted  patient,  and 
building  up  wasted  energy  with  simple 
but  powerful  nourishment. 

‘‘Five  years  ago,”  writes  a  doctor,  “I 
commenced  to  use  Postum  in  my  own 
family  instead  of  coffee.”  (It’s  a  well- 
known  fact  that  tea  is  just  as  injurious 
as  coffee  because  it  contains  caffeine , 
the  same  drug  found  in  coffee.)  "I  was 
so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that  I 
had  two  grocers  place  it  in  stock,  guar¬ 
anteeing  its  sale. 

“I  then  commenced  to  recommend  it 
to  my  patients  in  place  of  coffee,  as  a 
nutritious  beverage.  The  consequence 
is.  every  store  in  town  is  now  selling  it, 
as  it  has  become  a  household  necessity 
in  many  homes. 

“I  m  sure  I  prescribe  Postum  as  often 
as  any  one  remedy  in  the  Materia 
Medica — in  almost  every  case  of  indi¬ 
gestion  and  nervousness  I  treat,  and 
with  the  best  results. 

.  “When  I  once  introduce  it  into  a  fam¬ 
ily,  it  is  quite  sure  to  remain.  I  shall 
continue  to  use  it  and  prescribe  it  in 
families  where  I  practice. 

In  convalescence  from  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever  and  other  cases  I  give  it 
as  a  liquid,  easily  absorbed  diet.  You 
may  use  my  letter  as  a  reference  any 
way  you  see  fit.”  Name  given  by  Pos¬ 
tum  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Endorsed  by  2000 
Insurance 
Companies 


Get  real  protection  for  your  buildings  while  you 
are  about  it.  The  Dodd  System  revolutionized 
the  lightning  rod  world.  1 1  taught  scientists  and 
insurance  companies  alike  that  lightning  could 
be  controlled.  It  is  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The  “I»odd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  proteetlon”means  not  merely  our  woven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  is  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  eaves  troughs,  etc.,  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Installation  can  be  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  D.A  S.  rods  are  installed  only  by 
thoroughly  trained.licensed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  &  Struthers,  725  6th  Ave.,  Dea  Moinea,  la. 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 
Cider  Mill  and  Press 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don’t  depend  on  your  neighbor's 
press.  Have  one  of  vour  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
*rets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers' 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  w  e  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers'  Favorite  that 
best  suit®  '>our  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum,  Conn* 


IRON  ACE 

Potato  Diggers 


Dig  the  right 
way  with  the 
machine  that 
suits  your 
conditions. 


This  is  No  1551 
heaviest  conditions. 


Three  styles  tochoose  from, each 
practical  for  certain  conditions. 
Perfect  adjustment  for  digging 
and  thorough  separation.  Each 
can  be  backed,  each  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  from 
(lie  seat.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  tlris  machine  and  write 
to  us  lor  booklet 

"Potato  Digging.” 

Free  to  all. 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 
Bon  102  D,  Grenloch,  N,  J. 


Auto-Fedan 
Hay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect- if  it  will  not  bale  huv  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  muchine  on  the  market— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy,  and  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  its  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  (37) 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co., Box  I  ,  Albion,  Midi, 


LJain  Perfect  ion  Moior  Pr  e  ss 


r-~  "■  1  — c,^sr=:;:rrnt-i-n  i  ■  - 

Wonderful  Advance  in  Press  Building.. 


A  press  of  greatly 
simplified  construc- 
tion,  greater  capacity 
and  with  less  operat¬ 
ing  power  required— 
a  machine  of  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and 
minimum  cost  of 
eration — makes 

that?heCname  taffies  AN<;W  Standard  Has  Bee^ 

— "Perfection.”  — 5et  for  Baj;ng  Machinery 

This  press  can  be  successfully  operated  by 
a  smallm-  engine  than  any  other  hay  press 
made.  This  is  made  possible  by  eccentrically 
mounted  gears.  These  gears  make  possible  two 
things: 

First:  They  give  a  slow  compression  stroke 
and  a  quick  return  stroke.  This  does  the  work 
with  less  power  and  gives  press  large  baling 
capacity. 

Second:  They  give  engine  greatly  increased 
leverage.  In  this  way  maximum  power  is 
furnished  when  needed  by  a  smooth  run¬ 
ning  press  without  the  heavy,  high-speeded, 
dangerous  fly  wheel. 

Think  what  a  smaller  engine  means  to  you. 

It  means  less  first  cost — less  cost  of  operation 
— easier  operation— less  cost  of  maintenance. 


Though  small  en- 
,  gine  is  uspd,  the 
.  capacity  of  the  Dain 
Perfection  is  large. 
Large  feed  opening, 
„  ,, ,  ,  ,  .  in  connection  with 

self-feed  and  eccentric  gears  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Dam  Perfection  has  a  large 
capacity.  K 

Automatic  tucker  positively  folds  feed 
making  smooth;  square-ended  bales.  It  is 
neat  bales  that  brings  the  top  price. 

The  simplicity  of  press  and  the  small  en- 
pne,  makes  it  light  in  weight  and  easy  to 
transport.  It  is  quiet,  light  running,  large 
capacity,  economical  to  run  and  profitable  to 
own.  In  a  word  it  is  “Perfection.” 

Ask  us  for  free  Circular  No.  M.  —33 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8H  marks,  or  10J4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Quite  likely  some  of  our  readers  have  been  offered 
stock  in  a  tin  mine  with  a  claim  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  partner.  It  seems  that  pro¬ 
moters  circulate  the  report  that  the  Government  offers 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  tin  mine.  In  1911 
this  country  produced  only  $54,013  worth  of  tin. 
There  was  secured  from  old  scrap  heaps  $12,353,040 
worth  of  tin,  and  we  imported  $43,346,394  worth !  It 
would  therefore  be  a  great  national  blessing  if  tin 
deposits  could  be  discovered  here,  and  stock  in  a  tin 
mine  looks  as  bright  as  a  new  tin  pail.  The  United 
States  Government  does  not  offer  and  never  has 
offered  any  reward  for  a  tin  or  any  other  mine.  Nor 
is  there  any  tin  mine  in  sight.  So  keep  hold  of  your 
“tin”  when  they  come  offering  tin  mine  stock — with 

a  Government  “reward”  tacked  to  it. 

* 

Thi9  is  about  the  last  call  for  the  cover  crop  in 
corn  and  for  Alfalfa  seeding.  We  wish  we  could 
make  you  realize  what  it  means  to  most  of  our  soils 
to  have  them  alive  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  There 
may  be  a  few  cases — such  as  an  old  meadow — where 
bare  ground  is  better,  but  nine  times  out  of  10  the 
cover  crop  will  pay  great  dividends.  Do  not  let  your 
corn  ground  remain  bare  this  Fall.  As  for  Alfalfa, 
every  year  makes  the  argument  for  this  crop  stronger. 
It  grows  like  a  vigorous  tree.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Alfalfa  is  only  a  crop  for  the  large 
stock  growers.  It  is  even  more  valuable  for  fruit 
growers  and  gardeners.  Their  land  is  high-priced 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  in  ordinary  grass. 
A  few  acres  in  good  Alfalfa  will  provide  hay  for 
their  stock  and  not  interfere  with  fruit  or  vegetables. 
Cover  crops  and  Alfalfa! 

* 

We  have  the  following  from  the  Wareham,  Mass., 
Courier  for  August  8: 

Over  50  sacks  of  mail  have  been  received  at  this  office 
the  past  week,  constituting  public  documents  franked  by 
Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a  man  who 
lives  on  the  Marion  It.  F.  D.  route.  Assuming  that  the 
sacks  contained  matter  to  be  used  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  this  section  will  have 
plenty  of  reading  matter  soon. 

Nice  business,  surely,  when  Congress  is  pleading 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  holding  back  a  fair  parcels 
post.  What  has  Senator  Boies  Penrose  got  to  do 
with  the  people  of  Massachusetts?  He  has  troubles 
enough  of  his  own  in  Pennsylvania.  No  doubt  these 
sacks  contain  a  defense  of  what  the  Roosevelt  men 
call  daylight  robbery  of  Republican  delegates.  Sen¬ 
ator  Penrose  played  a  star  part  in  that  job.  But 
think  of  the  unhaltered  nerve  of  loading  up  the  mails 
with  this  political  stuff  and  then  talking  about  serving 
the  people.  It  looks  as  if  we  had  here  the  reason 
why  all  these  political  parties  run  away  from  parcels 
post.  They  all  want  the  “50  sacks  of  mail”  privilege. 

* 

Wherever  a  farmers’  institute  is  held  and  any 
apples  are  grown  for  market,  there  should  be  a 
demonstration  of  apple  packing  to  show  just  how  a 
barrel  may  be  packed  so  that  it  will  not  go  slack  in  a 
100-mile  trip  on  the  cars.  A  practical  apple  packer 
should  do  this  demonstrating.  He  need  not  make  any 
long  speech,  but  merely  show  the  how  and  why  of 
the  job.  Anyone  who  has  seen  apples  opened  in  New 
York  stores  knows  that  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
is  lost  every  year  through  the  bruising  of  apples  that 
were  not  properly  packed.  A  man  who  knows  how 
can  put  up  a  barrel  of  apples  so  that  after  shipment 
and  handling  the  head  will  fly  out  with  the  pressure 
when  the  hoops  are  loosened,  instead  of  showing  a 
slack  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  apples  bruised  from  rattling  about.  Such  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  man  who  knows  how  would  be  more 
popular  and  useful  than  many  long  lectures.  When¬ 
ever  the  weather  will  permit  the  barrel  of  apples 
packed  at  one  meeting  should  be  shipped  on  to  the 
next,  and  opened  there,  thus  giving  a  double  demon¬ 
stration. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Two  tilings  about  the  common  house  fly  are  settled. 
It  carries  disease  germs  on  its  feet  and  uses  our 
food  as  a  door  mat!  It  breeds  in  horse  manure, 
and  if  this  san  be  kept  out  of  its  reach  there  will 
be  a  blight  on  the  fly  crop.  On  many  large  farms 
it  is  impossible  to  control  the  horse  manure  so  as  to 
keep  the  flies  away  from  it.  In  such  cases  the  plan 
should  be  to  use  something  in  the  manure  which  will 
destroy  the  eggs  or  young  of  the  flies.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  been  suggested  for  this  purpose— sprinkled 
over  the  manure  and  stable  floor.  This  would  clear 
out  many  of  the  flies,  but  we  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  this  dangerous  acid  on  the  farm.  The 
effect  of  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  eye  or  upon  the 
flesh  may  be  disastrous.  It  bites  too  hard  to  be 
safe  for  farm  use.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  use 
equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  the  German  potash 
salt  known  as  kainit.  This  combination  of  either  of 
the  chemicals  alone  scattered  each  day  in  the  stable 
gutters  and  over  the  manure  will  kill  millions  of  the 
young  flies,  and  also  serve  to  retain  the  ammonia 
in  the  manure.  The  time  to  kill  the  flies  is  before 
they  can  fly  out  of  their  incubator — horse  manure— 

and  these  chemicals  will  do  the  job. 

* 

Ox  page  874  you  say  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remarks  on  “The 
Farmer”  are  “pretty  dull.”  Well,  then,  what  could  you 
say  that  would  be  any  brighter  or  more  forcible? 

Connecticut.  C-  E-  H. 

We  believe  our  readers  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Roosevelt  say  something  like  the  following.  We 
select  several  topics  which  are  of  greatest  importance. 

1.  If  our  farmers  are  the  foundation  of  society 
it  follows  that  the  land  upon  which  they  live  is  the 
best  foundation  for  government  credit  and  currency. 
Canadian  farmers  possess  a  great  advantage  over 
our  farmers  in  their  ability  to  obtain  public  loans 
for  drainage  purposes.  German  farmers  have  the 
advantage  of  government  cooperative  credit.  If  I 
am  elected  President  I  will  insist  that  so  far  as  law 
can  do  it  these  Canadian  and  German  advantages 
are  inaugurated  here. 

2.  The  Post  Office  Department  states  that  fakers 
and  financial  promoters  robbed  the  people  of  $170,- 
000,000  last  year.  If  I  am  elected  President  I  will 
make  life  a  burden  to  Congress  until  they  enact  a 
Federal  law  on  the  plan  of  the  effective  “Blue  Sky” 
law  in  Kansas. 

3.  Every  civilized  nation  on  earth  except  these 
United  States  has  a  fair  parcels  post  service.  I  will 
call  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  passing  a  law  which  shall  give  us  such 
service.  Should  the  express  parasites  prevent  the 
passage  of  such  a  law  1  will  do  my  best  to  force 
through  the  proposition  to  buy  out  the  express  com¬ 
panies  and  establish  a  postal  express. 

4.  The  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  middlemen  who 
handle  and  sell  the  farmer’s  product  has  become  a. 
national  curse.  If  the  States  will  not  give  protec¬ 
tion  I  will  advocate  and  press  with  all  my  energy 
a  Federal  law  for  the  supervision  and  control  of 
commission  dealers  somewhat  after  the  present  plan 
of  supervising  banks ! 

These  are  the  four  great  questions  in  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  most  interested — credit,  investment  security, 
transportation  and  business  protection.  The  above 
represents  the  way  our  farmers  want  them  talked 
about.  Up  to  this  time  public  men  have  handled 
them  as  if  they  were  playing  lawn  tennis  with  a  soft- 
shelled  egg.  Now  comes  this  new  party  with  a 
tendency  to  do  the  same.  We  want  some  one  to  get 
busy,  and  we  realize  that  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 

Wilson  are  tied  up  to  the  post  of  party  machinery. 

* 

We  think  we  are  down  to  the  heart  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  among  farmers  for  and  against  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He 
has  many  warm  friends,  particularly  in  Western  New 
York.  These  friends  regard  him  as  an  able  and  clean 
young  man  of  sturdy  character,  and  with  a  family  and 
position  which  should  make  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  play  dirty  politics  or  accept  graft.  His  “farm 
platform”  is  popular,  and  farmers  are  grateful  that 
he  has  made  a  political  issue  of  some  of  their  needs. 
The  objection  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  that  he  is  too 
close  to  the  “old  gang”  of  politicians,  that  he  is  not 
a  progressive  and  that  he  is  too  “liberal”  on  what 
people  call  moral  issues,  such  as  temperance  and 
race  track  legislation.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
our  country  people  want  another  man  of  the  Hughes 
type  at  Albany.  What  they  demand  is  a  man  with 
the  solid  character  of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  with  warmer 
blood  and  a  larger  streak  of  the  fat  of  human  nature. 
That  is  the  type  of  man  they  want — where  is  he  to 
be  found?  Many  of  our  readers  have  expressed  a 
preference  for  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  but  he  is  needed  at 
Cornell.  Who  is  the  man  for  the  hour?  He  could 
be  elected  this  year. 


Last  week  the  daily  papers  came  out  with  a  bed¬ 
bug  statement  which  must  have  disturbed  the  rest 
of  many  scientists.  We  were  told  that  a  Government 
experiment  station  in  Virginia  would  pay  five  cents 
each  for  bedbugs,  which  were  to  be  trained  to  attack 
and  eat  scale  insects !  Here  was  a  new  chance  for 
some  promoter  to  sell  stock  in  a  scheme  for  breed¬ 
ing  bedbugs.  You  might  handle  them  on  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Philo  system  and  produce  millions  at  five 
cents  each.  But  it  was  a  dream,  as  the  following  note 
shows : 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  recent  statement  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,  relative  to  the  Department's  desire 
to  purchase  bedbugs  at  five  cents,  was  entirely  unauthor¬ 
ized.  The  statement  has  been  traced  to  the  unwarranted 
activities  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  was  quite  inex¬ 
cusable.  It  is  true  the  Department  does  purchase  bedbugs 
locally  for  testing  proprietary  insecticides  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 
The  statement  that  the  insects  were  desired  for  use  in 
controlling  orchard  pests  is,  of  course,  absurd  on  the  face 
Of  it.  A.  L.  QUAINTANCE, 

Expert  in  Charge. 

So  all  they  want  of  bedbugs  is  a  chance  to  try 
various  “exterminators.”  We  are  not  to  hope  that 
this  bug  will  devote  his  warm  mouth-parts  to  cracking 
the  shell  of  the  San  Jose  scale  or  chasing  cutworms! 
These  “unwarranted  activities”  of  reporters  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  waves  of  public  insanity.  Unhappy  is 
the  man  who  believes  all  he  sees  in  the  papers. 

* 

The  idea  which  developed  into  our  Country  Life 
Commission  was  originated  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
The  work  he  did  in  developing  and  organizing  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  will  pass  on  in  history  as  a 
great  achievement.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Sir  Hor¬ 
ace  describes  what  he  calls  the  regeneration  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  necessary  to  build  the  whole  thing  up 
from  the  bottom  ,and  create  a  national  agricultural 
feeling.  This  meant  an  agricultural  department  with 
a  large  annual  endowment — with  many  years  before 
observable  results  could  be  shown.  Such  things  must 
be  dug  out  of  the  English  government  with  a  pickax, 
for  it  has  well  been  said  of  Parliament:  “During  the 
past  century  many  noble  acts  of  legislation  have  been 
passed — but  not  one  of  them  zvillingly Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  makes  the  following  point  regarding  his 
work :  * 

I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  eight  years.  I  en¬ 
tered  it  mainly  with  the  object  of  promoting  an  agricul¬ 
tural  policy.  I  noticed  that  when  an  agricultural  member 
rose  to  address  the  House  he  usually  emptied  it.  I  do 
not  think  this  was  because  he  was  a  greater  fool  than 
others,  but  because  the  House  knew  that  he  spoke  for  in¬ 
dividuals  and  not  for  organized  men.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  America,  hut  at  home  I  have  observed  that,  when 
legislation  affecting  any  particular  interest  is  under  dis 
cussian,  those  who  speak  on  behalf  of  that  interest  are 
listened  to  with  an  attention  strictly  proportionate  to  Dis¬ 
organization  of  those  they  speak  for.  Not  political  or¬ 
ganization,  but  business  organization. 

There  you  have  the  whole  story.  Just  so  long  as 
political  leaders  believe  that  farmers  are  a  body  of 
unorganized  individuals  our  portion  will  be  taffy  and 
guff.  When  these  leaders  understand  that  they  can 
speak  for  an  organized  body  of  strong  and  de¬ 
termined  men  we  shall  have  a  fair  hearing — and  we 
want  no  more.  Thus  organization  is  the  foundation 
of  all  we  hope  for.  The  smaller  the  organization  to 
begin  with  the  better.  Very  likely  you  and  your 
neighbor  have  quarreled  over  politics  for  years.  He 
is  in  one  party  and  you  are  in  another.  The  most 
effective  combination  is  for  you  two  men  to  get 
together  on  some  farm  issue  and  cut  out  your  po¬ 
litical  differences. 


BREVITIES. 

Let  us  put  the  red-hot  poker  ou  the  man  who  puts  the 
“joker”  or  the  little  crimp  or  frill  in  the  legislative  bill. 

A  Virginia  cow  is  reported  as  abominably  intoxicated 
on  fermenting  silage.  Probably  the  after  effects  would  be 
ns  demoralizing  as  green  apples. 

You  see  ou  page  903  how  those  Canadian  women  made 
the  town  council  of  Woodstock  back  down  on  the  chicken 
ordinance.  “Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow.” 

At  a  local  flower  show  in  Surrey,  England,  an  offer  of 
two  shillings  per  100  was  made  for  dead  queen  wasps.  In 
all  3,850  of  the  insects  were  collected.  Wasps  are  very 
destructive  to  fruit  in  Great  Britain. 

How  strongly  do  consumers  object  to  clingstone  peaches, 
where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  preference? 
Some  toll  us  that  they  never  knowingly  buy  clingstones, 
and  .boycott  any  they  suspect,  no  matter  how  handsome, 
because  they  are  wasteful,  as  well  as  troublesome  to  pre¬ 
pare,  and  a  nuisance  to  eat  out  of  hand. 

Readers  who  carry  fire  insurance  will  remember  how 
when  the  policy  expires  the  companies  send  a  new  re¬ 
ceipted  policy  and  then  collect  for  it.  A  new  Canadian 
insurance  law  declares :  “Renewal  receipts  when  accepted 
by  the  insured  will  mean  the  acceptance  of  a  renewal 
policy,  and  the  company  may  sue  for  the  premium,  and  ou 
the  other  hand  the  company  will  be  responsible  for  fire 
loss,  whether  the  premium  is  paid  or  not,  if  the  renewal 
receipt  is  sent  out.” 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  peoplej. 


FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  is  an  avowed 
candidate  on  a  farmer’s  platform.  Wo 
have  asked  our  readers  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  Mr.  Wadsworth's  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  position.  Following  are  fair 
samples  of  the  letters  thus  far  received : 

In  Favor  of  Wadsworth. 

“Young  Jim”  Wadsworth,  as  all  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  call  our  former  As¬ 
semblyman  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  is 
in  high  favor  in  this  section.  From  pres¬ 
ent  indications,  it  appears  that  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  indorsement  of  practically  all  the 
Republicans  and  Independents.  The  Roose¬ 
velt  party  is  finding  favor  with  many  farm¬ 
ers.  To  be  exact,  I  found  nine  out  of  10 
Republicans  in  one  group  to  be  strong 
Roosevelt  men.  and  yet  ready  to  give  Mr. 
Wadsworth  their  unqualified  support  for 
Governor.  In  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  county  no  such  Roosevelt  enthusiasm 
can  be  found,  but  Wadsworth  for  Governor 
meets  with  universal  approbation. 

Now  when  we  make  all  due  allowances 
for  the  loyal  support  that  a  candidate  for 
Governor  would  naturally  get  in  his  own 
county  among  his  own  friends,  there  are 
still  a  host  of  thinking  farmers  here  who 
can  give  strong  reasons  for  favoring  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  His  record 
is  absolutely  clean.  He  became  active  in 
politics  a  few  years  ago  after  completing 
his  college  education  and  entered  into  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  with  the  highest  ideals.  He 
served  the  county  faithfully  as  member  of 
Assembly  and  the  State  as  a  whole  in  act¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  Speaker  of  the 
House.  It  was  while  holding  this  latter 
position  that  he  gave  evidences  of  marked 
intellectual  and  statesmanlike  qualities  and 
won  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  think¬ 
ing  citizens  who  were  following  closely  the 
trend  of  events  at  Albany  during  'those 
eventful  years  when  Hughes  was  Governor 
of  the  State. 

To  take  another  point.  We  have  all  been 
told  the  difference  between  a  statesman 
and  a  politician.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
define  the  terms,  but  one  quality  of  a 
statesman,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  he  will  de¬ 
fend  the  cause  he  believes  to  lie  right  and 
when  the  people  will  not  follow  him.  go 
down  to  defeat  with  his  cause  rather  than 
be  an  accomplice  in  folly  or  wrong.  A 
politician,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  weather- 
vane.  blown  around  by  every  wind.  He 
usually  tides  to  advocate  the  popular  craze 
of  the  hour,  to  “fill”  with  the  people,  to 
“recover”  quickly  when  he  attempts  any¬ 
thing  that  does  not  happen  to  become  a 
popular  issue.  These  bosses  or  politicians 
around  this  way  are  all  flopping  back  and 
forth  now  in  a  mad  scramble  to  get  on 
the  Taft  wagon  or  the  Roosevelt  wagon, 
whiehever  cart  they  think  is  going  to  win. 
It  seems  to  me  we  need  statesmen  at  this 
time  if  we  ever  needed  them  in  the  na¬ 
tion  s  history.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
hereditary  disposition,  education  and  train¬ 
ing.  James  Wadsworth.  Jr.,  is  a  true  states¬ 
man.  You  can  get  his  views  on  every  issue 
of  importance.  He  will  stand  by  his  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  end.  He  is  absolutely  honest 
and  fearless  and  at  the  same  time  most 
considerate  and  gentlemanly  in  respect  to 
the  rights  and  opinions  of  others.  Lastly. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  understands  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  lie  is  a  farmer 
himself.  lie  may  be  found  right  out  in  the 
field  tending  to  his  crops  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  on  his  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  He  therefore  appreciates 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  all  contend 
who  rely  on  the  soil  for  a  living,  m.  k. 

From  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
farmers  of  this  community  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village,  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,  is  the.  only  name  they  are  taking  into 
consideration  so  far.  They  consider  while 
somewhat  younger  in  years  than  the  major¬ 
ity  of  candidates,  he  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  but  few  as  Speaker.  While  this 
community  is  Republican,  his  candidacy  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Democratic  farmers 
than  any  so  far  proposed  on  either  side. 
While  we  believe  he  is  a  machine  man,  we 
think  his  election  would  bo  to  the  interest 
of  the  farming  community  more  than  any 
candidate  so  far  talked  of  as  Governor. 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  a.  p.  f. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  man  in  the 
State  who  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
farmers  of  this  section  as  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

I  spent  a  little  time  yesterday  on  a  trip 
to  feel  of  the  sentiment  here.  I  find  some 
opposition  on  account  of  his  direct  primary 
views,  also  some  opposition  because  of  his 
connection  with  “Barnes  of  Albany,”  but 
we  realize  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  se¬ 
cure  a  man  .who  entertains  all  our  views 
of  things  needed  and  the  way  to  secure 
them.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  here, 
but  lacks  a  leader,  for  the  third  party 
movement.  The  direct  primary  law  as  now 
constituted  will  be  very  much  of  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  a  better  law.  Farmers,  without 
regard  to  party,  are  heartily  sick  of  the 
present  law.  c.  r.  n. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Opposed  to  Wadsworth. 

While  we  consider  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
Jr.,  a  young  man  of  ability,  many  of  us 
feel  that  his  training,  experience  and  sym¬ 
pathies  are  not  of  the  kind  to  make  him 
the  best  possible  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York,  at  least  from  the  farmers’ 
standpoint.  His  reactionary  position  on 
reform  measures  initiated  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Gov.  Hughes  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  many.  We  want  a  can¬ 
didate  who  is  in  sympathy,  with  country 
life  and  who  understands  country  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  such  men  in  both'  parties. 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  t. 

Speaking  for  my  friends  and  for  myself 
will  say  that  we  believe  Wadsworth  is  not 
suitable.  We  dislike  him  for  opposing  Gov. 
Hughes.  Wo  want  a  man  who  will  work 
for  the  public  good.  We  should  have  a 
Hughes  type  of  man.  a  man  who  will  bring 
high  ideals  into  polities,  a  man  capable  of 
noble  motives,  with  brains  enough  to  know 


and  with  character  enough  to  show  that  he 
believes  “the  noblest  motive  is  the  public 
good."  I  believe  a  man  nominated  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  parties  which  are  about  to 
give  us  a  Dix  and  a  Wadsworth,  provided 
that  man  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Hughes,  could  be  elected  Governor  of  New 
York.  What's  the  matter  with  Senator 
Davenport?  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Hughes.  a.  T. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  made  a  canvass  of  this  section 
and  I  have  arrived  at  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Wadsworth  will  receive  25  per  cent, 
Job  Hedges  25  per  cent  and  the  Progressive 
candidate  the  50  per  cent.  I  favor  the 
Progressive  which  according  to  rumors  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  In  order  to 
give  you  the  way  the  straw  blows  in  this 
town  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  a 
ballot  vote  taken  by  the  audience  at  a 
moving  picture  show  held  in  Bath  recently : 
223  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  five  or  six  for 
Mr.  Taft  and  five  or  six  for  Mr.  Wilson. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  t>. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  wise  and  sharp, 
the  other  foolish?  The  father  left  a  valu¬ 
able  flock  of  sheep,  among  which  was  a 
bell  wether  which  was  a  pet  of  the  fool¬ 
ish  brother.  When  they  met  to  divide  the 
sheep,  the  sharp  brother  put  the  best  sheep 
intone  flock  and  the  culls  in  the  other,  and 
thinking  the  foolish  brother  would  surely 
take  his  pet.  he  put  the  bell  wether  with 
the  culls.  To  his  chagrin  the  fool,  who 

was  not  all  a  fool,  looked  them  over  and  said  : 
“Bell  wether,  bell  wether,  it  breaks  my 

heart  to  part  with  you,  but  I  don’t  like 

your  companions.”  So  it  is  with  the  people 
here,  especially  the  farmers.  While  they 
like  Jim  pretty  well,  they  don't  like  his 
close  fellowship  with  Barnes.  They  class 
Barnes  and  Murphy  as  one  no  better  than 

the  other,  and  -  -  better  than 

either.  This  county  is  normally  1500  Re¬ 
publican.  but.  Taft  will  lose  it  by  more 

than  1500  majority.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  independent  voter  counted 
as  he  will  this  Fall.  I  am  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  much  of  the  time  and  am  surprised  at 
the  strong  sentiment  there  is  against  Taft 
and  in  favor  of  Roosevelt. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 

I  enclose  a  quotation  from  a  bulletin 
from  the  New  York  Civic  League  contain¬ 
ing  an  article  regarding  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  .Tr.  I  have  also  read  his  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  10.  Now 
which  is  one  to  believe?  “We  gave  three 
reasons  why  thousands  of  Christian  people 
of  this  State  would  never  vote  for  Wads¬ 
worth  for  Governor.  First,  because  he  op¬ 
posed  direct,  primaries.  Second,  because  he 
opposed  the  anti-racetrack  gambling  bill, 
and  third,  because  he  favored  the  bill  to 
legalize  professional  baseball  on  Sundays. 
We  have  other  objections,  but  these  ought 
to  be  enough  to  forever  prevent  his  being 
elected  to  any  high  office  in  this  State.” 

Rome.  N.  Y.  A.  C. 


MARKETING  TIME  ON  A  SOUTH  JERSEY 
TRUCK  FARM. 

Part  I. 

This  is  Saturday  evening.  August  10.  I 
had  planned  to  spend  this  evening,  as  many 
others,  with  my  brother  in  the  beeyard  and 
give  the  bees  extra  room  for  the  Fall  honey 
flow,  which  is  just  commencing,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shower  just  before  supper  the 
bees  were  in  no  mood  for  handling,  and  that 
must  be  postponed  until  Monday.  In  the 
bee-yard  we  find  a  change  from  the  routine 
of  truck  farm  work,  working  with  bees 
gives  us  much  pleasure,  and  is  one  kind 
of  recreation  that  we  enjoy. 

Market  Time  Is  Hebe. — For  two  months 
now  we  have  been  as  busy  as  we  could  be. 
During  Juno  strawberries  claimed  most  of 
our  attention.  Returns  from  the  crop  were 
entirely  satisfactory.  We  grow  the  Gandy 
as  the  main  variety.  It  gave  a  good  yield 
and  was  far  more  profitable  than  the  earlier 
or  softer  berries.  We  sold  to  dealers,  who 
shipped  to  Boston  in  iced  cars,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $2  a  crate  for  the  season. 
The  nearby  markets  were  badly  glutted  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  berry  season,  and  the  only 
thing  this  time  that  made  the  difference 
between  good  prices  and  poor  prices ;  a 
profitable  crop  and  a  failure,  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  berry  that  would  stand  up 
well  under  rough  handling  and  ship  a  long 
distance.  During  July  and  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  lias  been  a  variety  of  crops 
to  market,  and  the  quantity  with  us  has 
been  steadily  increasing  until  this  week 
when  it  seems  to  have  reached  the  high 
water  mark.  Tomatoes  were  in  the  lead. 
Shipments  for  the  week  (August  5  to  10), 
all  in  five-eighths  bushyel  baskets)  were 
made  up  as  follows:  Tomatoes  1040,  egg¬ 
plants  382.  squash  04,  onions  05,  peppers 
57.  apples  45.  and  cucumbers  41  :  making  a 
total  of  2,324  baskets  of  produce  for  the 
week.  We  usually  have  more  of  a  variety 
than  this,  but  this  week  there  was  a  day 
off  for  the  Gloucester  County  Grange  picnic 
at  Alcyon  Park,  and  because  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tomatoes,  we  gathered  only  those 
crops  that  could  not  hold  over. 

Tomatoes. — The  tomatoes  this  week 
were  the  last  pickings  of  Earliana  and  all 
were  sold  for  shipment  to  Baltimore  can 
houses  at  20  to  20%  cents  a  basket.  Next 
week  there  will  be  six  or  eight  hundred  more 
baskets  and  that  will  end  the  early  tomato 
crop.  Our  yield  will  be  something  over 
6,000  baskets  from  a  little  less  than  nine 
acres  or  110  sash.  With  most  growers 
throughout  this  section  eaidy  tomatoes  have 
been  profitable.  The  yield  and  price  has 
been  good.  All  of  the  first  tomatoes  were 
sold  in  crates  holding  about  20  quarts 
and  they  have  gone  from  here  this  year  by 
the  trainload.  Swedesboro  is  the  main  ship¬ 
ping  point,  and  is  without  question  the  best 
marker.  Many  dealers  are  there  to  buy  the 
tomatoes  from  the  farmers  as  they  come  in, 
and  they  almost  always  pay  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  crate  more  than  dealers  at 
other  praces  can  pay;  and  more  than  the 
individual  grower  can  get  when  shipping 
independently.  Shipments  of  20.000  to 
30.000  crates  of  tomatoes  a  day  from 
Swedesboro  are  not  at  all  exceptional.  They 
go  to  most  of  the  large  eastern  cities  and 
often  to  Canada.  There  is  a  big  outlet  for 
tomatoes,  and  the  early  shipments  usually 
go  at  good  prices.  We  do  not  live  near 


enougn  to  Swedesboro  to  market  our  early 
tomatoes  there,  but  have  found  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  shipping  independently  to  New  York 
and  by  selling  to  dealers  at  Pedricktown 
very  satisfactory,  even  if  they  were  some¬ 
what  below  Swedesboro  prices.  At  the 
start  this  year  tomatoes  sold  for  $1.25  to 
$2  a  crate ;  they  dropped  gradually,  but 
did  not  get  below  50  cents  until  about 
August  1.  Picking  commenced  soon  after 
June  20.  so  that  gave ’a  full  month  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  good  prices.  After  the  price  got 
to  50  cents  a  crate  the  canners  took  hold 
and  paid  25  cents  a  basket.  Then  when 
tomatoes  began  to  come  to  the  canners  in 
qauntity  they  dropped  the  price  to  18  and 
20  cents  a  five-eighths  bushel  basket.  To 
date  it  has  not  dropped  below  those  figures, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  would  not  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  tens  of  thousands  of  baskets  have 
gone  to  Baltimore.  Canners  are  buying 
everything,  big  and  little ;  they  only  ask 
that  the  tomato  be  solid  and  ripe,  and 
when  they  get  through  there  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  left  in  the  fields  but  vines. 

New  Jersey.  trucker,  jr. 


Commerce  Commission.  An  amendment, 
offered  by  Senator  Reed,  barring  the  canal 
to  vessels  of  companies  violating  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  was  also  attached  to  the  measure. 

The  conference  report  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
House  August  8  and  now  goes -to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  measure  carried  $16,651,490,  an 
increase  of  $718,130  over  the  amount  orig¬ 
inally  appropriated. 

August  13  the  House  passed  the  wool 
bill  over  the  President’s  veto. 

PARCELS  POST. — The  Senate  August 
I-  passed  tile  Bourne  amendment  to  the 
post  office  appropriation,  providing  for  a 
zone  system  of  parcels  post.  Another  im¬ 
portant  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
the  same  day  provides  for  the  appointment 
or  a  joint  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Lost  Hoads  and  three  members  of  the 
House  Committee  to  make  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  in  the  construction 
ot  highways.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  to  cover  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
quiry.  The  House  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject  contemplated  a  scheme  of  road  ini- 
provement  requiring  $15,000,000  a  year, 
the  federal  Government  paying  the  money 
foi  use  of  the  State  roads.  The  zone  sys¬ 
tem  of  parcels  post  proposed  by  Senator 
Bourne,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of*  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
measure,  divides  continental  United  States 
into  units  of  area  30  miles  square.  Plight 
postal  zones  are  thus  established.  The 
first  zone  includes  an  area  having  a  mean 
radial  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  centre, 
lho  second  zone  extends  from  the  50  mile 
limit  to  1 : >0  miles  and  so  on.  The  charge 
for  the  first  zone  will  be  five  cents  for  the 
first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  three 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  The  limit 
of  weight  is  fixed  at  11  pounds  and  no 
package  shall  be  larger  than  72  inches  in 
length  ami  girth  combined.  One  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  all  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  periodicals  and  other  publications, 
excepting  religious,  temperance,  scientific 
and  similar  publications,  shall  file  with  the 
postmaster  in  the  city  of  publication  a 
statement  twice  a  year  showing  the  names 
ot  owners,  editor  or  business  manager,  the 
names  of  known  bondholders,  mortgage  and 
other  security  holders. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fully  a  ton  of 
butter,  the  property  Of  Cincinnati  house¬ 
wives  belonging  to  the  National  House¬ 
wives'  Cooperative  League,  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  Cincinnati  cold  storage  warehouse 
awaiting  the  Fall  rise  iu  price.  The  action 
was  decided  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  organization.  Each 
member  is  buying  a  tub  of  butter  weighing 
30  pounds  at  20  cents  a  pound.  “We  will 
pay  for  keeping  the  butter  in  cold  storage 
and  still  be  able  to  average  not  more  thSn 
29  cents  a  pound  for  our  Winter’s  butter,” 
said  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ell  ms,  president  of  the 
league. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  (now  American)  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  and  Investigators  in  Poultry 
Husbandry  was  held  June  20,  27  and  28,  at 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing.  Mich.  The  programme  was  carried 
out  substantially  as  published  and  sent  to 
each  member  prior  to  the  meeting.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  F.  C.  El  ford,  and 
the  first  vice-president.  F.  II.  Stoneburn, 
the  second  vice-president.  Horace  Atwood, 
presided.  The  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  members  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  sent  out  under  date  of  May  21. 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  change  the 
name  of  the  association  to  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in 
Poultry  Husbandry,  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  members  are  particularly 
requested  to  note  the  change.  The  second 
amendment  submitted  in  the  circular  letter, 
increasing  the  annual  dues  to  $2.  was  also 
unanimously  adopted.  This  increase  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  present  year.  A  committee  on 
membership  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
amendment  to  Article  3,  Section  1,  revis 
ing  conditions  of  membership.  The  report 
of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  later  date. 

There  was  a  meeting  in  Albany  at  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
•August  10,  1912.  at  10  A.  M..  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  best  means  for  promotion  of 
the  passage  of  national  oleomargarine  legis¬ 
lation  desired  by  the  consuming  public  and 
the  dairymen.  There  was  presented  at  that 
meeting  a  copy  of  a  bill  which  has  been 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Dairy  Union  in  conjunction  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  following :  National  Butter 
Makers’  Association.  American  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers’  Association.  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Farmers’  Association.  National 
Dairy  Show  Association,  Farmers  National 
Congress,  National  Grange. 

Governor  Dix  was  the  principal  speaker 
August  13  at  the  field  day  and  picnic  of 
the  I  lster  County  Pomona  Grange,  at 
Kingston.  X.  Y.  lie  spoke  on  conservation 
of  national  resources  and  urged  that  more 
scientific  methods  be  applied  to  farming  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results.  The 
State  and  Grange  are  each  working  toward 
the  same  end.  the  Governor  said,  which 
was  to  husband  the  resources  within  their 
reach. 

Dr.  T.  .T.  Headier.  State  entomologist  and 
professor  of  entomology  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T„  and  will  leave 
November  1.  His  work  in  that  State  will 
be  similar  to  the  position  he  fills  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  although  he  will  have  much  more 
money  for  experimental  work  and  a  salary 
nearly  double  his  present  one.  Much  of 
his  attention  will  be  given  to  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  mosquitoes.  For  this  work  he 
has  available  a  fund  of  $20,000.  During 
his  five  years  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Dr.  Headlee,  has  built  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  department  of  entomology  and 
zoology — one  which  has  few  equals  in  the 
realm  of  agricultural  colleges.  By  Tiis 
fight  on  all  sorts  of  injurious  pests  in  that 
State,  chinch  bugs,  Hessian  flies,  San  .Tost; 
scale,  green  bugs,  grasshoppers.  Codling 
moths  and  apple  diseases.  Dr.  Headlee  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  farmers. 

The  Housewives’  League  of  New  York 
wants  the  tariff  on  meat  removed,  and  has 
petitioned  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  this  effect.  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  president  of  the  league,  says : 
“There  is  good  meat  in  Argentina,  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  we  want  it  here.  We 
don’t  intend  to  go  on  paying  33  per  cent 
more  for  our  own  meat  than  foreigners 
do.” 

WASHINGTON. — Disregarding  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  British  Government  the  Senate 
August  9  passed  the  Panama  Canal  bill, 
providing  for  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  and  the  establishment  of 
a  government  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  a,  vote 
of  47  to  15.  The  measure  as  passed  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  remission  of  tolls  to  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  engaged  both  in  coastwise  and 
foreign  traffic,  prohibits  railroad  owned 
vessels  from  using  the  canal,  admits  to 
American  register  American  owned  for¬ 
eign  built  ships  not  in  coastwise  trade,  and 
contains  a  modification  of  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  divesting  the  railroads  of  their 
steamship  lines  in  an  amendment,  offered 
by  Senator  Bourne,  placing  this  questiou 


C  R  OPS 

The  New  York  Baldwin  Crop. 

I  he  Hudson  Valley  and  eastern  part  of 
New  York  have  a  light  set  of  apples,  but 
the  present  indications  are  that  the  Bald¬ 
win  crop  of  Western  N.  Y.  will  be  the  heav¬ 
iest  on  record.  It  is  thought  that  the  yield 
around  Lockport,  Medina  and  Albion  will 
be  one-fourth  larger  than  last  year.  *  Near 
Hilton  the  promise  is  still  greater.  Sodus, 
Williamson,  North  Rose  and  Wolcott  all 
show  a  heavy  load  of  Baldwins.  In  Seneca 
County  the.  outlook  is  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  earlier  in  the  season  but  not  equal 
to  last  year.  The  yield  of  Greenings  will 
be  much  lighter  than  last  year,  but  the 
plantings  of  Western  N.  Y~  are  so  largely 
Baldwin  that)  the  failure  of  another  varietv 
makes,  little  impression  there.  Of  course 
there  is  still  time  for  heavy  damage  to  the 
crop  by  storms. 


The  season  has  been  peculiar.  May  was 
a  very  wet  month,  not  that  a  large  amount 
of  water  fell  so  much  as  it  remained  cloudv 
and  drizzly  and  the  land  did  not  dry  out 
sufficient  to  work,  thus  making  planting 
late.  For  three  nights  just  previous  to 
June  10  there  were  heavy  frosts  on  all  land 
except  some  very  high  hills ;  nearly  all 
early  stuff  was  killed.  Then  it  come  on 
dry  and  remained  cold  through  .Tune.  The 
first  of  .Tune  indications  pointed  to  a 
record-breaking  hay  crop,  but  the  dry 
weather  had  its  effect  and  just  about  an 
average  hay  crop  has  been  harvested.  Juiv 
3  it  begun  to  be  hot  and  from  that  time 
till  the .  13th  it  w<is  ideal  hay  weather. 
Stout  Timothy  and  clover  could  be  moved 
and  hauled  in  the  same  day,  something 
that  never  was  done  before  so  early  in 
the  haying  season.  Meantime  all  crops 
came  to  a  standstill,  pastures  dried  up, 
springs  failed  and  conditions  were  rapidlv 
becoming  serious  with  no  rain  to  speak  of 
since  .Tune  1,  when  there  was  a  showc*  on 
the  night  of  July  13  and  one  week  inter. 
July  21  and  22,  there  were  heavy  ra'.ns 
that  fully  relieved  drought  conct  tirns. 
Since  that  time  the  weather  has  been  bad 
for  haying;  there  yet  remains  considerable 
hay  .  unharvested,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  it  until  the  weather  changes.  Potatoes 
are  making  a  rapid  growth  and  if  they  es¬ 
cape  blight  and  rot  a  good  crop  is  assured. 
Corn,  especially  sweet  corn,  is  very  back 
ward,  and  conditions  must  be  exceptional! v 
favorable  from  now  on  or  the  -rop  will  b<> 
a  failure.  Grain  is  good,  although  tiiat 
which  neaded  out  before  the  rains  came  is 
short-strawed,  but  the  heads  are  large  and 
it  is  filling  well.  Pastures  have  started  up 
and  are  now  good.  Butter  is  30  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  24  cents  a  dozen  :  cream,  33 
cents  per  _  pound  of  indicated  butter  fac; 
corn.  $1.85;  meal,  $1.75;  cotton-seed  meal 
$1.70;  gluten  feed,  $1.80;  mixed  feed. 
$1.75;  bran,  $1.00  at  the  railroad  station; 
wool,  22  cents  per  pound.  Beef  is  so  high 
that  the  local  meat  carts  have  stopped  run¬ 
ning  and  people  are  buying  canned  meats 
at  the  stores,  costing  about  20  cents  per 
pound  for  very  poor  beef.  r.  w.  h. 

Thorndike,  Maine. 

The  crop  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alden,  N.  Yr.,  are  not  very  good.  Oats  and 
corn  are  turning  out  very  poor.  What 
apples  I  saw  appeared  as  though  thev 
would  yield  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes,  while 
on  some  farms  they  looked  very  good,  ou 
the  whole  did  not  look  as  well  as  thev 
might.  _  The  hay  crop  was  much  the  same. 
Some  informed  me  that  their  crops  were 
up  to  the  average  yearly  yield,  but  most 
farmers  complain  of  a  short  crop.  There 
was  only  one  crop  which  really  had  a 
healthy  appearance.  I  saw  some 
finest  looking  beans  I  ever  saw,  and 
are  grown  quite  extensively  in  that 
they  will,  if  they  continue  to 
peusate,  in  a  measure  at  least, 


condition  of  other  crops. 
Alden,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

SERVICE. 

What  drew  you  from  the  shelves? 

What  great  philosophies, 

What  subtle  poems 
That  feed  our  better  selves? 

None ;  from  my  oven  I  drew 
Three  loaves  of  light  and  wholesome  bread  ; 
These  feed  the  hungry  too. 

What  thoughts  were  yours  to-day? 

To  right  the  wrongs, 

To  succor  the  distressed, 

Hast  planned  a  way? 

No :  but  before  ’twas  light 
I  washed  the  clothes ;  I  had  no  time  for 
thought. 

See,  they  are  white. 

But  tell  me  of  your  deeds : 

Surely  you’ve  followed  some  great  en¬ 
terprise 

Where  progress  leads? 

Not  I,  poor  fool, 

But  four  bright  faces,  cleaned  and  kissed 
1  sent  to  school. 

—Helen  Cole  Crew  in  The  Living  Church. 

* 

Huckleberry  tea  cake  is  now  in  sea¬ 
son.  Use  three  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
cupfuls  of  berries,  butter  the  size  of  a 
small  egg,  one  and  a  third  cupfuls  of 
sweet  milk,  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  rounded  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  the  same  of  soda.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  like  biscuit  dough,  turn  it  into 
a  buttered  pan,  such  as  is  used  for  layer 
cake,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  When 
it  is  done  break  it  apart  in  large  pieces 
and  serve  while  it  is  still  hot,  with  but¬ 
ter. 

* 

Speaking  before  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley 
stated  that  either  through  neglect,  care¬ 
lessness,  or  consent  of  parents  and 
teachers,  thousands  of  school  children 
are  becoming  addicted  to  drug  habits. 
There  is  no  nation  on  earth  in  which 
the  children  take  something  as  often  as 
they  do  in  this  country.  Beginning 
almost  with  birth,  there  seems  to  be 
an  incessant  craving  to  fill  the  baby  s 
stomach  with  drugs,  instead  of  foods. 

This  tendency,  established  in  early  life, 
is  not  perceptibly  diminished  during  the 
ages  of  childhood  and  early  maturity. 
Every  household  has  Its  cupboard  with  so- 
called  household  remedies,  consisting  mostly 
of  synthetic  preparations  of  quack  medi¬ 
cines.  Each  of  these  is  advertised  to  be 
good  for  almost  every  disease  which  may 
befall  the  child.  No  matter  what  ails  him, 
the  all-potent  bottle  or  pill-box  contains 
the  sovereign  remedy.  Children  are  allowed 
to  drink  tea  and  coffee,  and  thus  take  into 
their  systems  an  alkaloid,  caffein,  which 
has  the  tendency  to  take  away  the  sense 
of  fatigue,  stimulate  the  heart's  action, 
and,  in  general,  to  urge  the  child  forward 
to  greater  physical  and  mental  activity 
than  he  should  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
There  are  a  hundred  so-called  soft  drinks 
sold  under  different  names,  and  to  which 
caffein  has  been  added  so  as  to  make  the 
beverage,  when  consumed,  have  about  the 
same  quantity  of  caffein  that  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  contain. 

* 

As  a  variation  in  salad  dressing  for 
cold  slaw,  add  some  tomato  catsup  to 
the  ordinary  pepper,  salt,  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar-known  to  cooks  as  French  dres¬ 
sing.  A  little  chili  sauce  beaten  into 
mayonnaise  dressing  is  another  varia¬ 
tion  that  is  appetizing.  Slightly  soured 
cream,  beaten  stiff  and  highly  seasoned, 
is  a  dressing  many  like  with  cucumbers. 
A  sightly  salad  served  in  some  restau¬ 
rants  is  a  whole  tomato  resting  on  a 
lettuce  leaf.  The  tomato,  while  it  looks 
whole,  is  sliced  across  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  thin  slices,  just  a  shred  left 
uncut  at  the  side,  so  it  will  not  slide 
apart.  A  slice  is  cut  off  at  the  bottom, 
to  give  a  firm  base,  and  a  slice  removed 
at  top,  on  which  a  piece  of  hard  boiled 
egg  and  shreds  of  pepper  are  placed. 
Dressing  is  put  between  the  slices,  where 
the  tomato  is  cut.  This  is  a  pretty 
salad,  and  convenient  for  eating.  An¬ 
other  whole  tomato  salad  has  gashes 
cut  vertically  down  the  sides  of  each 
tomato,  at  intervals,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
mild  onion  inserted  in  each  cut,  a  dres¬ 
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sing  being  poured  over  all.  An  at¬ 
tractive  cucumber  salad  is  prepared  by 
peeling  the  cucumbers  and  slicing  down 
through  the  middle  lengthwise,  then  ar¬ 
ranging  rings  of  shredded  onion  and 
green  pepper  over  each  piece  of  cucum¬ 
ber,  which  is  laid  on  the  serving  plate 
with  the  flat  side  up.  The  sour  cream 

dressing  is  very  nice  with  this. 

* 

A  good  many  authorities  have  made 
out  lists  of  “good  reading,”  which  they 
regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
mental  culture.  We  should  like  to  add 
to  every  good*  list  of  this  kind,  two 
atlases — an  atlas  of  ancient  and  classical 
geography,  and  a  modern  one,  brought 
up-to-date.  The  first  is  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  and  also  to  give  us  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  those  long-ago  adven¬ 
turers  who  set  out  light-heartedly  on 
foot,  on  mule-back,  or  in  little  open 
boats  to  seek  the  unknown  at  the  time 
when  the  world  ended  just  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  modern  atlas 
will  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  world 
to-day,  when  the  cable  tells  us  there 
is  political  unrest  beyond  the  Pamirs, 
or  volcanic  action  in  Flores  Straits,  or 
a  shipwreck  on  the  Great  Barrier  Reef, 
or  a  tidal  wave  in  the  Laccadives.  How 
many  of  us  can  turn  to  the  maps,  and 
put  our  fingers  unerringly  on  those 
spots?  Or  how  many  of  us  knew  at 
once  why  those  Antarctic  expeditions 
sailed  from  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
from  our  side  of  the  world?  There  is 
much  good  reading  in  an  atlas,  and 
if  life  finds  us  our  duty  on  some  lonely 
farm  at  the  back  of  beyond  we  may 
still  girdle  the  globe  in  imagination,  and 
keep  out  of  narrow  ruts  by  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  that 
will  add  zest  to  everyday  duty,  and 
must  inevitably  broaden  the  mind  as 
well. 

* 

A  familiar  old  song  with  a  haunt¬ 
ing  melody  is  “When  the  Swallows 
Homeward  Fly.”  Unhappily  a  good 
many  of  the  swallows  in  our  vicinity 
homeward  fly  into  one  of  our  chim¬ 
neys;  it  appears  to  be  a  regular  tene¬ 
ment  house  for  Air.  and  Mrs.  Chcetura 
pelagica,  which  we  know  as  the  chim¬ 
ney  swallow,  but  which  is  not  really  a 
swallow  at  all ;  but  is  the  American  or 
Chimney  swift.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
bird,  but  a  great  nuisance;  its  babies 
fall  out  of  bed  from  the  lattice-work 
nests  of  twigs  that  the  birds  glue  to 
the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and.  the  elders 
talk  gossip  and  bird  politics  in  strident 
tones,  or  dart  out  of  the  chimney  with 
a  rush  of  wings  that  sounds  like  distant 
thunder.  All  Summer  long  we  have  to 
refrain  from  an  open  fire  on  damp  and 
chilly  days,  because  of  those  intruding 
bird  neighbors,  so  we  must  put  a  net¬ 
ting  over  the  chimney  after  they  migrate 
in  October  to  keep  them  out.  The  swift 
well  deserves  its  name,  for  no  other 
birds  surpass,  and  few  equal  its  tireless 
flight;  it  is  said  to  cover  a  thousand 
miles  in  24  hours!  It  usually  comes  to 
us  in  April,  and  goes  South  in  October. 
It  rests  but  little  in  its  migratory  flight, 
never  roosting  like  other  birds,  but 
clinging  with  claws  and  stiff  wing  and 
tail  feathers,  as  it  does  in  the  chimney. 
Audubon,  the  naturalist,  tells  of  seeing 
a  flock  of  swifts  numbering  9,000 
clinging  to  one  hollow  tree  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  largely  nocturnal  in  habits, 
and  has,  when  searching  for  night-fly¬ 
ing  insects,  a  peculiar  stiff  flight  rather 
suggestive  of  a  bat ;  like  a  bat,  it  is 
said  to  be  infested  sometimes  with  in¬ 
sect  parasites,  which  make  careful 
housekeepers  look  upon  the  swift  quite 
unsympathetically.  After  being  obliged 
to  put  netting  over  one  chimney  because 
a  persistent  swarm  of  bees  insisted 
on  dwelling  in  it,  while  another  is  given 
over  to  the  swallows,  we  feel  as  though 
nature  was  determined  to  commune 
with  us  without  any  special  invitation 
on  our  part. 


Bread  Advice  Wanted’  Poison  Ivy. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how 
to  make  sweet,  spongy  bread  without 
fresh  yeast?  We  have  only  potato 
yeast,  which  is  kept  from  week  to  week, 
and  the  bread  is  sour  and  crumbles. 
Hops  are  grown  to  .be  used  in  yeast 
making. 

Here  is  a  cheap,  effective  and  sure 
method  of  curing  poison  ivy,  highly 
recommended  by  one  of  the  large  Bos¬ 
ton  hospitals,  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral,  I  think.  I  have  used  it  success¬ 
fully  many  times.  Scrub  the  blisters 
with  Castile  or  any  pure  soap  and 
water  and  a  stiff  brush  at  least  once  a 
day — the  ofter.er  the  better.  In  about  a 
week  you  will  conquer  it  if  taken  at 
once  and  scrubbed  often.  New  blisters 
keep  on  coming,  but  if  taken  at  once 
they  become  fewer.  A  bad  case  may 
take  weeks  to  conquer,  but  if  persist¬ 
ent  a  person  can  certainly  control  it 
that  way.  Leave  no  blister  unscrubbed, 
however  numerous  or  bad.  F.  K. 

Sweet  Pickles. 

Could  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for 
spiced  sweet  pickles,  that  is,  using  vinegar 
and  sugar?  mbs.  e.  w. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Let  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  stand  in  salt  water  three  days. 
Heat  the  brine  once  or  twice  and  pour 
over  them.  Drain;  put  in  a  jar  and 
pour  over  them  hot  vinegar  with  cloves 
and  cinnamon  in  a  bag;  two-thirds 
cupful  sugar  to  quart  of  vinegar;  put 
in  plenty  of  horseradish  and  this  will 
keep  sealed  or  open.  Put  in  a  little 
alum  to  make  them  brittle. 

Boiled  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle. — Put 
cucumbers  in  cold  weak  brine  (lj4  cup 
salt  to  one  gallon  water)  one  day  and 
night.  Take  out,  dry  on  cloth.  To  one 
gallon  vinegar  add  two  cups  sugar, 
nearly  one  ounce  mixed  spice.  Heat 
these  all  boiling  hot.  Put  in  pickles 
and  let  boil  up  once.  Put  in  cans  im¬ 
mediately  and  pour  the  hot  vinegar 
over  them.  They  are  nice  and  sweet, 
and  will  keep  a  long  time,  till  eaten. 
These  will  not  shrivel  if  you  follow 
directions.  One  gallon  vinegar  will 
cover  two  gallons  cucumbers. 

Steamed  Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle. — 
Peel,  steam  as  soft  as  liked  and  let 
stand  over  night  in  a  weak  brine.  Next 
morning  drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough 
to  cover,  and  let  stand  over  night.  Again 
in  the  morning  drain  off  the  liquid 
part.  Now  take  one  pint  of  fresh  vine¬ 
gar,  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  one 
ounce  of  cassia  buds  (no  other  spices). 
When  this  comes  to'  the  boiling  point 
put  in  the  cucumbers,  let  scald  up  and 
then  pack  away  in  stone  jars. 

“  Pickle*  and  Spice  and  Everything 
Nice.” 

Now  is  the  time  the  preserving  ket¬ 
tles  begin  to  simmer  and  the  appetizing 
fragrance  of  pickles  and  preserves, 
mingles  with  the  air  and  whets  our 
appetites.  The  following  recipes  are 
tried  and  true,  and  any  housewife  will 
feel  fully  repaid  for  giving  them  a  trial : 

Sour  Cucumber  Pickles. — One  gallon 
vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  salt, 
one  cup  ground  mustard.  Thoroughly 
mix  the  ingredients  and  put  in  an  open 
jar.  Pick,  wash  and  wipe  the  cucum¬ 
bers  and  put  them  in  the  mixture. 
They  will  be  ready  to  use  in  a  few 
days,  or  they  will  keep  indefinitely. 
Pickles  can  be  taken  out  and  others  put 
in  at  any  time.  In  the  Spring  they  can 
be  packed  in  jars,  covered  with  the 
vinegar  and  sealed  to  keep  them  from 
the  flies  and  gnats.  Do  not  heat  the 
vinegar.  This  recipe  will  make  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  pickles. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — For  one- 
half  bushel  small  cucumbers  make  two 
gallons  brine,  using  one  cup  salt  to 
each  gallon  water.  Turn  this  boiling 
hot  over  the  cucumbers  and  let  stand 
24  hours.  Drain,  then  pour  over  them, 
boiling  hot,  one  gallon  each  of  vinegar 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Can  you  always  cat  all 
that  you  “can”? 

After  the  work  of  “canning”  do  you  find 
much  of  your  fruit  is  spoiled?  Then, 
why  persist  in  using  old-style,  narrow¬ 
necked,  tin-topped,  screw-capped  jars? 
That  was  the  old  wayof  “canning.”  The 
new  way,  the  easier,  safer,  better  way  is 
called  “jarring,”  preserving  in  the  all-glass 

E-Z  SEAL  JAR 

Try  putting  up  beets,  beans,  corn  ana 
tomatoes  for  winter  use.  It  is  fun  when 
you  use  the  E-Z  Seal  Jar.  It  has  the 
sanitary  all-glass  cap — no  metal  at  all. 
No  twisting  and  turning — the  cap 
clamps  with  a  spring  seal.  It  closes 
and  opens  with  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
And — your  fruit  keeps! 

Free  Jar — 

Free  Book 

Cut  out  this  cou¬ 
pon,  take  it  to  your 
grocer  —  he  will 
give  you  one  E-Z 
Seal  Jar — FREE. 

Be  6ure  and  write 
us  for  FREE  Book 
of  Recipes — it  tells 
many  things  you 
should  know.  Get 
the  Jar  from  the 
grocer.  Get  the 
Book  from  us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1-Qt.  E-Z  Seal  Jar  AZ 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note— In  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer  before  Oct.  15th, 
1912,  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

This  is  to  certify.  That  I  have  this  day  received  one 
“Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 

Name - - - 

Address. _ _ _ 

TO  THE  DEALER:— Present  this  to  jobber  from 
whom  you  recieved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER’S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  I 
gave  away  one  “Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 

Dealer’s  Name - , - - 

Address - — — 
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WESTERN  CANADA 


Latest  reports  from  the  fields  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  to  the  effect 
that  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Rains  have 
been  sufficient  and  all  grains  have  advanced 
rapidly.  There  are  now  16  million  acres 
under  crop.  Railroads  are  built  and  building 
in  all  settled  portions,  The  opportune  time 
for  getting  some -  of  this  generous  producing 
land  is  now.  Excursions  on  all  lines  of 
Canadian  Railways  to  inspect  the  lands. 
Apply  for  Settler’s  Certificate  to  the  under¬ 
signed  Canadian  Government  Agent: 


J.  S.  CRAWFORD 

30  Syracuse  Savings  Bank  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1012. 
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and  water,  with  a  small  piece  of  alum 
dissolved  in  it.  Let  stand  48  hours, 
drain,  rinse  in  cold  water,  wipe  dry  and 
pack  in  jars  with  bits  of  Mexican  red 
pepper  and  horseradish  root.  Make 
a  sweet,  spiced  pickle  to  pour  over 
them,  as  follows:  Two  gallons  cider 
vinegar,  eight  pounds  sugar,  one-half 
pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  one  ounce 
whole  cloves,  two  ounces  stick  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  ounce  celery  seed.  Heat 
scalding  hot  and  pour  over  pickles. 
Ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  May  be 
kept  in  an  open  jar  or  in  sealed  jars. 

Cabbage  Chow-Chow. — One  peck  cab¬ 
bage  chopped  fine;  12  medium  sized 
onions  chopped;  one  cup  salt.  Mix 
and  let  stand  over  night,  drain,  and  add 
weak  vinegar,  let  stand  24  hours,  drain 
and  add  the  following:  Two  pounds 
brown  sugar,  two  red  peppers,  one-half 
cup  grated  horseradish,  small  amount 
mustard  and  turmeric;  enough  strong 
vinegar  to  cover;  a  layer  of  grape 
leaves  over  top  and  a  weight.  A  fine 
relish  for  meat;  also  an  excellent  filling 
for  green  peppers.  This  will  keep  till 
May  in  an  open  jar  and  show  no  signs 
of  mould. 

Chili  sauce. — Five  pounds  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  two  large  onions,  three  large 
apples,  three  green  peppers,  one  bunch 
celery,  one-third  tablespoonful  each, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  allspice ; 
one  tablespoon ful  ground  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
brown  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar.  Chop 
the  tomatoes,  cook  and  strain,  grind 
the  onions,  apples,  celery  and  pepper, 
mix  and  cook  till  well  done.  Bottle 
while  hot.  This  recipe  makes  about  one 
quart. 

Spanish  Pickle. — Eight  quarts  green 
tomatoes,  sliced  thin;  four  quarts  small 
onions,  cut  in  halves ;  six  stalks  celery, 
cut  in  pieces ;  two  heads  cabbage,  cut 
coarse ;  25  cucumbers,  sliced.  Let  stand 
over  night  separately  in  salt,  press  dry 
and  wash  in  fresh  water.  One-fourth 
pound  sugar,  one-half  pound  mustard, 
12  green  peppers,  seeded  and  sliced ;  one 
tablesoonful  each,  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
heaping;  one  tablespoonful  black  pepper, 
level;  one  and  one-half  gallons  vinegar. 
Mix  spices  and  vinegar,  let  come  to  a 
boil,  add  all  the  ingredients  and  boil 
10  minutes.  Seal  while  hot. 

Winter  Corn  Salad. — One  dozen  ears 
sweet  corn,  cut  from  cob ;  one  head 
cabbage,  chopped  fine;  two  stalks 
celery ;  four  onions ;  four  tablespoonfuls 
mustard;  two  tablespoonfuls  salt;  three 
tablespoonfuls  flour;  one  red  pepper, 
cut  fine ;  one  cup  brown  sugar ;  two 
quarts  vinegar.  Cook  one  hour  and 
Seal.  MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 

Nonpareil  Mayonnaise  Salad  Dressing. 

— This  is  given  us  as  an  especially  good 
tested  salad  dressing,  which  never  fails 
if  the  directions  are  followed :  Put  an 
egg  on  the  ice  three  or  four  hours  be¬ 
fore  you  need  to  use  it.  Set  a  soup 
plate  in  the  refrigerator  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  bottle  of  salad  oil.  When 
ready  to  make  the  mayonnaise,  free  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  entirely  from  the  white, 
and  drop  it  upon  the  cold  plate.  Squeeze 
upon  the  yolk  a  teaspoonful  of  strained 
lemon  juice,  and  begin  to  stir  it  into  the 
egg  with  a  chilled  silver  fork.  Work 
slowly  and  steadily  until  the  two  are 
thoroughly  blended,  when  drop  in  a  very 
little  salad  oil.  Add  this  gradually,  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  working  it  in  for 
a  whole  minute  before  you  put  in  more. 

It  should  be  quite  thick  before  you  pour 
in  the  oil  by  the  teaspoonful.  A  cup¬ 
ful  of  oil,  if  properly  incorporated,  is 
not  too  much  for  a  single  egg.  By  now 
you  should  have  a  smooth  golden  cream. 
Season,  at  the  last,  with  a  pinch  of  pap¬ 
rika,  or  of  white  pepper,  or,  if  desired, 
a  smaller  pinch  of  cayenne,  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  mus¬ 
tard  as  you  have  salt.  This  quantity  of 
dressing  will  suffice  for  a  quart  of  salad. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows :  7500,  surplice 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With  round  or 
high  neck,  elbow  or  long  sleeves.  3l/2 
yards  of  bordered  material  16  inches 
wide  with  54  yard  of  tucking  18  inches 
wide,  or  l}i  yards  plain  material  36, 
with  2 yards  of  banding  and  %  yard 
of  all-over  lace  to  make  as  shown  in 


back  view,  for  medium  size.  7502,  house 


jacket  with  peplum,  34  to  44  bust.  With 
elbow  or  long  sleeves.  2>4  yards  36, 
H  yard  27  for  collar  and  cuffs,  for 
medium  size.  7201,  shirt  waist  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  With  neck-band  or  collar.  2 
yards  36,  for  16-year  size.  7504,  five- 
gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  With  or 
without  plaited  portion  at  left  of  front, 
with  high  or  natural  waist  line.  4 l/2 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  2J4 
yards  44  for  plain  skirt,  yard  any 
width  for  plaited  portion,  for  16-year 
size.  7517,  girl’s  dress,'  10  to  14  years. 
4J4  yards  36,  with  3*4  yards  of  banding 
to  trim  as  shown  in  large  view,  24  yard 
of  all-over  lace  18  inches  wide  and  10 
yards  of  braid  to  trim  as  shown  in  small 
view,  for  12-year  size.  7513,  girl’s 
Russian  dress,  8  to  12  years.  With 
square  or  high  neck,  elbow  or  long 
sleeves.  3l/2  yards  36,  with  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  trimming,  for  10-year 
size. 


The  second  group  includes:  7522, 
child’s  coat,  2  to  8  years.  With  or 


without  belt  on  back  and  patch  pocket, 
with  collar  that  can  be  rolled  over  or 
buttoned  up  closely  at  the  throat.  2^4 
yards  36,  for  6-year  size.  7530,  child’s 
coat,  6  months  and  1  year.  With  or 
without  cape,  to  be  tucked  or  gathered. 
583,  embroidery  design.  2V&  yards  36, 
for  1-year  size.  7508,  long  coat  with 
front  yoke  and  fancy  collar,  34  to  42 
bust.  6  yards  36.  wkh  V/2  yards  36, 
for  collar  and  cuffs,  for  medium  size. 
7527,  girl’s  cape,  6  to  12  years.  With 
hood  or  round  collar.  3l/2  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  44  or  52  inches  wide  with  5^  yard 
of  silk  for  lining  hood,  for  10-year  size. 
7535,  boy’s  single-breasted  overcoat,  8 
to  14  years.  4  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  with  V?,  yard  of  velvet  for 
collar,  for  12-year  size.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


Canning  Tomatoes  and  Corn. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  can  tomatoes 
whole?  I  think  there  is  some  acid  or  pow¬ 
der  used  with  what  is  called  the  raw 
method.  I  have  always  canned  a  large 
quantity,  but  for  two  years  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  on  to  the  twenty-first  day  they 
sour  and  ferment.  I  use  the  Mason  can. 
I  can  from  60n  to  700  cans  of  different 
fruits,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  this 
fermenting  takes  place.  Also  would  you 
give  a  recipe  for  canning  corn? 

was.  D.  A.  T. 

Tomatoes  arc  canned  whole,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Select  smooth,  firm  frut,  not 
over  ripe,  and  of  a  size  to  slip  into  the 
jar.  Peel  without  breaking  and  with 
as  little  scalding  as  possible.  Have  ready 
a  preserving  kettle  of  water  only 
slightly  _  salted,  just  enough  to  taste. 
Just  as  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  drop 
the  tomatoes  into  it,  one  layer  at  a 
time,  and  heat  through.  Do  not  let  it 
come  to  a  boil  at  any  time.  When 
thoroughly  heated  transfer  tomatoes  to 
the  cans,  being  careful  not  to  bruise 
them.  Fill  the  cans  with  the  hot  salted 
water  and  screw  the  tops  on  quickly. 
Turn  the  cans  over  in  a  deep  kettle 
of  hot  water  until  the  rubbers  are 
heated  and  set,  which  hermetically 
seals  them.  In  using  drain  from  the 
salt  water,  and  use  just  like  raw  to- 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 


\V ®  Pk'co  all  our  graduates  in 
good  positions.  1500  students 
last  year.  Bookkeeping;  choice 
of  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  latter  holding  world’s 
record  s  for  Speed ,  A  ecu  racy ,  and 
Legibility.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  a.  Write  for  Catalog  A  . 

PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
1017  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


00  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  has  on  its  lists  men  wishing  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  on  farms.  Many  of  them  are  without 
experience.  They  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to 
work.  If  you  can  make  use  of  such  help,  please 
communicate  with  us,  stating  what  wages  you  will 
pay,  whether  the  work  is  permanent,  and  whether 
you  prefer  a  single  or  a  married  man,  with  or  with¬ 
out  experience.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  Jewish 
immigrants  to  become  farmers.  We  charge  no 
commission  to  employer  or  employee.  Address 
FARM  LABOR  BUREAU,  17B  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

Tf  there's  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  Tho 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 

,  Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co, F-  Box  1008 


Chester,  Pa. 


niatoes ;  they  are  very  nice  for  salads. 
No  “powder”  or  “acid”  should  ever 
be  used  to  preserve  canned  fruit;  air¬ 
tight  sealing  and  complete  sterilization 
by  heat  are  the  requisites.  Be  sure 
that  your  jars  are  very  thoroughly 
scalded,  and  the  rubber  rings  perfect. 
We  can  tomatoes  that  are  not  expected 
to  stay  whole  by  cooking  in  the  jars, 
and  very  rarely  lose  a  jar.  They  are 
stored  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar;  we  think 
light  affects  canned  tomatoes  injuri¬ 
ously. 

For  canned  corn,  cut  the  kernels  off 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  scraping 
out  the  pulp.  Fill  into  the  can  a  little 
at  a  time,  pressing  it  down  firmly  until 
the  milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled 
place  the  cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half 
an  hour  with  the  covers  laid  loosely 
on.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  seal, 
then  cook  two  hours  longer.  The  first 
cooking  enables  the  corn  to  swell  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  cans,  which  may 
burst  if  tightly  sealed  from  the  first. 


Engine 


Have  Abundant  Water  Supply 

Water  delivered  any  height  and  dis¬ 
tance,  if  you  have  a  flowing  spring.or 
small  stream,  by  installing  an  Aquarnm 
ine.  Works  Automatically.  Con¬ 
stant  flow.  No  running  expenses. 

Send  for  Catalogue  J 

AQUARAM  ENGINE  COMPANY 
221  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  an.) 
".pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
J! abs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grad) 
^equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos. 

1  sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed s yrs, 

FACTORY  PRICES  2?£ “a 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliably 
models  from  $12  up.  A  tow  good  second* 


- . -  :  .  "t'-  ivn  5WUU  9UUUI 

hand  machines  $3  to  S8. 

1 0  DA  YS’FREE  TRIAL*:" 


I  We  ship 

■  '  — •  W  ■  BBM  ■  O  n  ftp* 

provnl  .freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S  . 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  .NOT  BUY  a 
J  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
f  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
w,  —  .  ■  ■■■"'*■'  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 

Klfler  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  out  bl- 
tycles  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today,  S 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept  F8(L  CHICAGO 


To  AH  Home  Lovers 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith- 
L  er  green  or  tan 
L  ground. 

4  No.  C.  W.  4602, 
go.  9x12  size. 

fflsk  Price,  SI  1.95, 
$1.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
tf  Month 


Spear  ol  Pittsburgh  wants  to  prove  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
beautifying  your  home  on  his  Long  Time,  Open  Ac¬ 
count.  Easy  Credit  System.  Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  Home  Lovers  from  Maine  to  California  now  buy  their 
Home  Furnishings  from  the  House  of  Spear,  and  you 
will  want  to,  also,  when  you  understand  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  trade  with  Spear,  selecting  your 
goods  from  his  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog  right  in 
your  own  home — filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  an 
amazing  array  of  wonderful  bargains  for  your  home — 
a  bigger  selection  than  you  could  probably  get  in  the 
combined  stocks  of  100  average  furniture  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  in 

Furniture,  Ranges,  Stoves, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Dishes, 

Portieres,  Clocks,  Refrigerators. 
Silverware,  Go-Carts,  Lace  Curtains,  rw 
Bedding.  Springs.  Mattresses,  | 
Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines. 


A  Personal 
Word 

Tho  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
tho  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  homo  lover 
needs  tho  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  tho  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “  Ho  helped 
U3  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of  J 

i,  Pittsburgh  A 


I.  C.  W.  201— $11.65— 
$1.50  Cash — Bat  75c 
Month.  Heavy 
Sb--  .Iron Bed. 

Aft. 6  in. 
wide— 
I  woven 
Ufl&LM  wira 
ggoBacS  spring. 
1  coil  sup- 
ports;  60 
—  lb.  cot¬ 

ton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

Spear’s  Famous  “New  Special 
Plymouth”  Range 

|gP,T  ^  i'l  No.  C2S00  (With 

1  Reservoir)  Price 
puMTTrt  .  .  $23.95.  Ro.C260! 

r >*>,  Tj /7~  (Without  Rescr* 

I  ■MoElMlL ) V TL'EWf  *oir)  Price  $13.35. 

Cosh  S3. 00 


Your  Credit  Is  Good 
With 


Always 


No  matter  where  you  live,  his  liberal,  open  account, 
easy  payment  plan  gives  you  every  possibiecreditudvan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  and  well-to-do  custo¬ 
mer  of  any  city  store.  Spear  trusts  all  honest  people, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  income.  Ha 
charges  nothing  extra  for  Spear  credit,  either 
_  — justselectwhatyou  wantfrom  thcMammolh 

- -=t-Y  Spear  Bargain  Book,  pitying  for  it  in  small 


SI  50 
per  Month. 

—  ,  This 

SJa  *3  t*10 

In  great 
Si£H  range 
that 
has 

caused  such 
a  sensation 
as  the  most 
amazing 


Prices  Lowest 


pI  TT.S  BUR  G  H :  PAMkS.A 


t  Tp  iTHE 


^  value  ever  offered. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

— — : — -  .  no.  t.  w 

3774— 

j£moH>  J  ..i.  ">•»»■  V""jl  $8.35— 

flLr-t— — - - ilFffSr  SbiO 

HM  IB1|  Cash  75c 

r-Y'\  JOVA  per  Month. 

~~  Large, 

1 1 11  iji  it  heavy. 

Colonial 

yp*  Design, 

_____  28x42  ins.; 

American 

-jiff  v--iJa.-ftsl.jw quartered 
HSgJr  #£u...  tg’,'.  E3  oak,  fitted 
ajgyv  ym-;;  If-A  with 

,  K&i  ukb  0&--  IF-T  drawer; 

highly 

glossed 

SgaSatJy  finish. 


SPEAR  &  CO., 
Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bargain 
Catalog. 


NAME 


|  Send  Trial  Order  Now 

■  But  whether  you  order  or  not 

Be  Sure  To  MaiL  Coupon 
or  Postal  for  Spear 's  Big 
■  Bargain  Catalog  Today • 

I  SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ADDRESS 


No  C.  W.  ^ 
531-  Price  ^ 
$4.95,Casii  75c 
*:l.50cMonMi 


SPEAR  Will  Trust  You 
Wherever  You  Live-Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


inm 
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August  24, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

BUYING  HIGH-PRICED  COWS. 

I  have  been  breeding  the  cheapest  class 
of  registered  Holstein  stock  three  to  four 
years;  they  cost  me  $35  to  $100  each  as 
calves  when  I  started  in.  Now,  as  1  think 
1  know  more  about  the  different  strains, 
breeding  and  how  to  care  for  them  better, 
]  am  thinking  of  adding  two  or  three  head 
(two  heifers  and  a  bull)  to  my  herd  that 
will  cost  $200  to  $300  each.  It  seems  a 
large  price  to  me,  and  an  enormous  price 
to  my  neighbors,  because  they  drift  along 
keeping  ordinary  scrub  stock.  The  aver¬ 
age  registered  cow  is  a  better  producer  than 
the  scrub,  and  all  surplus  stock  sells  at  a 
far  better  price.  Would  you  think  best  for 
me  to  make  the  move?  I  have  part  grade 
and  some  registered  cows  and  a  registered 
bull  now ;  the  bull’s  two  granddams’  com¬ 
bined  milk  record  for  one  week  is  over 
1100  pounds;  butter  54  pounds.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  Holstein  cow.  c.  H. 

It  would  not  be  a  safe  thing  to  indi¬ 
cate  which  of  the  Holstein  families  is 
the  cheaper  class;  so  I  will  say  that, 
next  to  the  dairy  heredity  of  the  cow, 
her  feeding,  care,  and  development  from 
birth  to  the  five-year-old  form,  is  the 
most  important,  and  to  get  great  cows 
these  two  things  must  be  worked  in 
unison.  A  man  may  pay  any  price  he 
may  feel  inclined  to  hazard  for  stock, 
and  any  number  of  famous  ancestors  on 
both  sides  may  figure,  but  the  care  and 
development  of  the  heifer  from  young 
calf  to  full  cowhood,  is  yet  very  largely 
the  determining  factor  in  success.  If 
C.  H.,  who  refers  to  cheap  classes  of 
stock,  means  stock  with  pedigrees  more 
prominent  than  performance,  lie  will 
wisely  let  such  go,  and  get  into  the 
families  of  the  breed  that  not  only  for 
one  generation  have  made  creditable 
records  but  many  generations  until 
large  production  has  become  dominant 
in  that  combination  of  family.  C.  H. 
can  venture  on  long  prices  for  founda¬ 
tion  stock,  and  then  feeding  and  de¬ 
veloping  as  is  demanded,  he  will,  nine 
times  out  of  10,  get  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult,  and  now  and  then  a  champion.  It 
is  not  more,  and  feeds  of  higher  cost, 
that  are  needed,  but  the  judicious  feed¬ 
ing  of  standard  foods  in  right  propor¬ 
tions,  and  avoidance  of  the  feast  and 
famine  plan;  avoiding  feeding  excessive 
amounts,  and  inducing  excessive  flesh 
forming,  at  the  expense  of  milk  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  choosing  your  foundation  stock, 
study  well  in  advance  what  you  want. 
By  this  I  mean,  select  the  family  of  a 
breed,  with  the  intention  of  staying 
with  that  breed  and  family.  Nothing 
so  runs  counter  current  to  permanence 
in  results  as  being  given  to  cross-breed¬ 
ing,  and  “out-crossing”  with  the  families 
of  a  breed.  It  is  harmony  one  wants 
in  dairy  qualities,  and  families  of  a 
breed  are  not  very  much  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  “nick”  to  advantage  than  are 
breeds  themselves.  Crossing  always 
introduces  antagonisms  that  pull  down, 
never  build  up.  Now  and  then  a  man  is 
found  who  has  become  so  gifted  that  he 
can  unite  the  better  working  qualities  of 
two  diverse  classes,  but  then,  there  is 
an  element  of  uncertainty  that  may  re¬ 
veal  itself  later  on,  and  bring  confusion. 
1  may  refer  to  the  great  Community 
Breeders’  Association  near  here  who 
have  been  winning  such  great  successes, 
lately  culminating  in  developing  three 
world's  champions  in  one  herd,  and  all 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  breeding 
DeKols.  The  three  cows  referred  to  are 
simply  the  results  of  close  breeding  of 
DeKol  blood  and  one  strain  of  it,  with 
the  result  that  these  cows  are  bred  to 
do  one  thing,  and  so  little  is  there  left 
of  inferior  influence,  they  have  a  hered¬ 
ity  so  strong,  the  dairy  temperament  so 
fixed,  and  prepotency  so  established, 
that  these  cows  look  alike  as  nearly  as 
silk  hats,  and  give  rich  milk  as  do  the 
100  other  cows  of  the  herd.  What  is 
true  of  one  herd  is  a  controlling  force 
in  other  herds,  a  stability  that  could 
never  have  been  achieved  had  there 
been  the  usual  American  idea  of  mixing 
breeds,  and  families  of  breeds,  so  largely 
practiced  the  United  States  over, 
and  so  strongly  in  evidence  why  the 
average  American  dairy  cow  gives  on 
an  average  3,800  pounds  of  3.4  per  cent 
fat  milk  a  year,  when  she  should  give 
8,000  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk. 

The  drift  of  dairy  sentiment  is  to 
have  a  well-bred  cow  with  the  papers, 
even  for  the  commercial  dairy.  She 
eats  no  more,  she  gives  three  and  often 
four  times  as  much  milk,  and  her  heifer 
calf  is  at  24  hours  old  worth  more  to 
sell  than  a  common  dairy  cow,  and 
that,  too,  when  the  latter’s  calf  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  “bob”  for  $3.  Fed  and  cared 
for  as  she  should  be  the  registered 
cow  is  the  equal  in  health,  as  sure  a 
breeder  as  any  type  of  cow,  and  is 
wanted  the  world  over  as  soon  as  she 
v  has  made  good. 


tl'I-IE  RURAk  NEW-YORKER 


Yes,  you  can  have  grades  that  are 
good  cows  for  the  dairy,  but  they  do 
not  bring  the  prices,  their  calves  are 
little  inquired  after,  and  grades  they 
always  will  be.  If  a  grade  sire  is  used 
they  are  never  better,  for  he  transmits 
as  many  undesirable  qualities  as  good 
ones,  and  breeding  from  a  grade  sire 
is  always  a  retrograde.  The  only  way 
an  advance  can  be  made  and  maintained 
is  to  have  the  best  to  be  got  registered 
sire  and  breed  these  grade  heifers  back 
to  their  own  sire,  and  this  to  the  second 
generation,  so  as  to  get  one  blood  and 
influence,  as  nearly  as  possible.  “Oh,  if 
I  go  into  such  breeding  the  market  will 
soon  be  overdone.”  Has  anyone  ever 
met  with  such  a  condition  either  in 
dairy  stock  or  produce?  What  is  the 
lesson  to-day?  Cows  at  “higher  than 
the  moon”  prices,  butter  and  cheese  out 
of  reach,  and  milk  costing  the  same  as 
“soft  drinks.”  Go  and  get  some  fine- 
bred  stock,  with  records  behind  them, 
feed  and  care  for  them  well,  and  you 
will  never  regret  it.  Get  into  a  breed¬ 
ers’  association  if  you  can.  There  is  a 
lot  in  association.  It  promotes,  adver¬ 
tises  and  booms — all  three,  and  you 
share  with  even  the  most  noted  breeder 
'in  the  society.  John  gould. 

Ohio. 


A  FEW  HOG  NOTES. 

Fish  for  Hogs. 

I  am  feeding  cooked  fish  waste  to  pigs. 
Is  there  anv  danger  in  it?  Can  anything 
he  added  to  the  fish  to  make  it  more  palat¬ 
able  or  better  for  the  pigs?  F.  a.  h. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  H.  does  not  say  what  else 
these  pigs  are  getting.  Cooked  fish  con¬ 
tains  too  much  protein  to  be  fed  alone, 
and  for  best  results  ear  corn,  or  better, 
cornmeal,  should  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  ration.  Without  knowing  how  dry 
the  cooked  fish  is  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  combine  the  corn  and  fish, 
but  as  a  tentative  guide  try  one  pound 
of  fish  to  eight  pounds  of  cornmeal  or 
other  ground  grain.  Such  a  ra'  on  will 
be  quite  palatable  because  better  bal¬ 
anced.  Provide  the  pigs  with  charcoal, 
ashes,  slaked  lime  and  salt,  as  well  as 
pure  water.  High  protein  feeds  like 
flesh,  fish  waste  or  tankage  fed  alone 
act  almost  like  a  poison  to  the  pigs,  and 
the  remedy  is  to  feed  feeds  rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrates,  like  corn,  barley  or  rye,  with 
the  protein  feeds.  w.  e.  d. 

Lice  on  Hogs. 

Wbat  shall  I  use  to  get  rid  of  hog  lice? 
These  hogs  are  kept  very  clean,  new  pens 
with  cement  floors.  We  have  never  had  this 
trouble  before.  L.  v.  f. 

Tenafly,  N.  J. 

You  should  provide  a  mud  wallow  for 
the  hogs  and  treat  each  one  with  sheep 
dip,  crude  oil  or  kerosene  emulsion. 
These  remedies  may  be  rubbed  on  with 
a  cloth,  sprayed  on,  or  if  the  number 
of  hogs  is  considerable  the  hogs  should 
be  dipped,  using  a  dipping  tank.  Crude 
oil  is  the  best  remedy,  and  if  a  tank  is 
used,  partly  fill  the  tank  with  water  and 
pour  several  gallons  of  crude  oil  on  top. 
A  hog  dipped  into  the  tank  gets  a  good 
dose  of  oil  all  over,  and  all  lice  and 
nits  are  killed.  The  pens  and  bedding 
should  be  kept  clean,  spray  the  walls  and 
later  whitewash  them  to  make  sure  of 
the  job.  These  hogs  have  become  in¬ 
fested  in  some  way  with  lice,  but  no 
great  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  w.  E.  p. 

Profit  in  Feeding. 

Wherein  is  the  most  profit,  selling  pigs 
when  12  weeks  old  at  $4  apiece,  or  develop 
them  to  150  to  200  pounds  apiece  and  sell 
at  seven  cents  per  pound,  when  corn  sells 
at  70  cents  per  bushel,  and  middlings  at  $28 
per  ton  ?  n.  R. 

Orrville,  O. 

D.  R.  should  keep  those  pigs  and  feed 
them  out.  If  they  weigh  SO  pounds  each 
and  are  finished  for  sale  at  200  pounds 
on  corn  at  70  cents  per  bushel  and  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $28  per  ton,  their  total  cost  at 
selling  time  would  be  about  $12;  selling 
for  $14  per  head  would  leave  a  profit  of 
$2  per  head.  On  clover  or  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture  the  profit  would  be  much  greater. 
Wrth  pasture  more  corn  and  little  or 
no  middlings  could  be  fed  and  at  a 
profit  of  $3.50  per  head.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  answering  such  a 
query  as  the  above  conditions  and  cases 
must  be  assumed  and  average  results 
used ;  when  fed  out  the  pigs  might  do 
better  or  worse  than  here  given  credit 
'for,  but  with  good  treatment  they  should 
not  disappoint  the  feeder.  With  us  here, 
hogs  are  now  worth  $8  per  hundred, 
but  corn  is  worth  80  cents,  so  the  profit 
should  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
above  figures.  It  would  be  of  interest 
if  D.  R.  should  keep  account  of  the  feed 
consumed  by  these  pigs  if  he  decides 
to  feed  them  out.  w.  e.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  want  to 
you  ourlatest  catalog 
— an  interesting  book 
■/?  that  tells  all  about  the 

SKARPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 

We  want  to  show  you  how  this 
marvelous  machine  will  milk  any  cow  in 
ryour  dairy  for  less  than  one  cent— including 
both  the  cost  of  the  power  and  wages  of  the 
operator.  If  you  hire  band -milkers  you 
know  it  is  costing  you  about  three  times  that 
amount  for  labor  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  board  and  the  continual  worry 
and  disappointment. 

This  saving  twice  a  day  on  every  cow  you 
own  amounts  in  a  single  year  to  a  clear  extra  profit 
of  $15.00  from  each  cow,  or  a  total  saving;  of  from 
$300  to  $1,500 — according  to  size  of  your  herd. 

We  offer  to  place  a  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  your  disposal — give  ample  time  for  trial — 
with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  or  there  will  be  no  sale. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  E. 

thesharpl.es  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg;,  Can. 


MONARCH  A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 


Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  gre 
strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today, 


Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers,  Saw 
MillsCGet 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.  CO., 609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  Yor & 


If OTtF.lt TPON’K  CTTATN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  heat  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days*  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROKERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


ml  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Pays’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


The  Wasson 
Hox  GO. 


Stanchion  Co., 
Cuba,  N.Y. 


Foster  Steel  andWood 

-1  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  opmfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THESE 

BOOKS 


FREE 


Before  You 
Buy  Any 
Ensilage  Cutter 

Get  them  because 
hey  contain  facts 
you  need  to  know 
— facts  that  may  op¬ 
en  your  eyes  —  facts 
about  the  value  of 

ensilage  and  the  importance 
of  proper  cutting,  also  why  the 

BLIZZARD 

GUARANTEED  ENSILAGE 

gets  most  satisfactory  results  and  how 
it  cuts  the  cost  as  well  as  the  ensilage. 
The  most  economical  machine  of  its 
kind.  Less  power  runs  it.  Saves  the 
labor  of  one  operator.  You  can  feed 

it  and  manage  improved  wind  elevator  at  same 
time.  Knives  adjustable  while  machine  runs. 
Self-Feed  table.  Comes  in  three  parts  ready  for 
use.  Guaranteed.  40  years  on  market.^  Has 
received  highest  endorsements.  Write  for  "The 
Evidence”  and  "Why  Silage  Fays”  also  Latest 
Catalog,  all  free. 

JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

1426  West.  Tuscarawas  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


PAY  LESS 

s— GET  BETTER  ENSILAGE— 

THE  Gale-Baldwin  Ensilage  Cutter  cuts  yon r  en¬ 
silage  and  dry  fodder  faster— on  leas  jiower— 
at  lower  running  expense.  It  is  easy  to 
feed  and  keep  in  order. 

Write  for  Free  Book  of  Facts 
giving  explanation  of  safety  loot  lover  and 
safety  fly  wheel  Cuts  four  different  lengths.  With 
or  without  traveling  feed  table.  V.  r  1 1 c  us  for 
facts  and  prices  NOW.  Address 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box75,  Chicopee,  Falls, 

|  Mass, 


Elevators 
to  Fill 
the 

Highest 

Silo 


Gale-Baldwin  Ensilage  Cutter 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 

Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I 


There  Are  Others 

but  we  claim  that  there  is  no  other  Fly 
Spray  quite  as  good  as 

Target  Brand  Fly  Killer 

and  we  will  prove  it  to  you.  If  you  will 
Send  us  One  Dollar  and  your  Dealer’s 
name,  we  will  send  you  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  8  or  10  head  of  stock  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
we  will  return  your  money,  and  you 
may  return  the  goods  at  our  expense. 

Horticultural  Chemical  Co. 

S.  4th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


150  Indiana  Silos 
Per  Day 

That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  and  wo  have  the  material 
to  keep  going  till  the  last  hill  of  corn 
Is  cut.  Don't  you  think  your  order 
would  be  safe  with  us!  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall, 

“M  INDIANA  SILO 

Is  the  only  one  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’a  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  one  to  save  your  late  and  Imma¬ 
ture  com  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  “The  Crops  That  Failed.” 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the  world. 
Address  818  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  Silo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


SILOS 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  «s  the  standard  because  of  their 

convenience,  durability,  strength  and  worth. 

Used  hr  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  every  purse.  Catalog  free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO..  Box  11,  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. '  J 


GREEN 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


ARE  READY  FOR  YOU  NOW 


Usual  size  of  spruce  silos  can  be  shipped  from 
stock  within  48  hours  from  receipt  of  your  order. 
Other  sizes  in  a  very  few  days.  Staves  dipped 
in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative ;  will  last  a  life-time.  Strongest  hoops,  best  of  doors,  good  lumber  and  workmanship 
have  made  these  silos  famous,  and  only  our  increased  capacity  this  year  makes  it  possible  to  guarantee  prompt 
deliveries  now.  Send  in  your  order.  If  your  corn  crop  is  small  or  not  likely  to  mature,  all  the  more  need  of  a  good  silo. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 

High  lifting  tires  and  wears 
r-  you’out*  Avoid  it  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Thousands  have  proved  it  the  easiest 
and  best  wagon  for  farm  work.  Low 
down,  broad  tires,  steel  wheels — tho 
complete  wagon.  Strength  for  all 
work,  no  breakdowns  and  no  repairs. 


10,000  High1 
Lifts  Saved 

We  will  fit  your  old 
running  gears  with 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

and  make  your  wagon  into  a  low  down  handy  wagon. 
We  fit  any  axle.  A  set  of  wheels  at  little  cost  gives  you 
awagon  good  as  new.  Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  4  ft, Quincy,  III. 


ELECTRIC 


1912. 


&!90 


M  X  L 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  2G-ccnt  zone. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


BOSTON  MILK. 

More  harm  has  been  done  to  the  milk 
producing  business  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
actions  of  the  city  health  inspectors  and 
some  Boston  daily  papers,  urged  on  and 
coached  by  the  Consumers'  League  and  its 
representative,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  than 
these  people  have  any  idea  of.  The  results 
of  their  extremely  foolish  actions  and  false 
statements  will  be  far  reaching,  and  like 
the  boomerang,  will  return  to  those  who 
made  them,  causing  them  harm  in  the  end 
as  they  are  causing  others,  by  wiping  out 
a  good  percentage  in  the  already  small 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  Massachusetts. 
This  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
League  desires  and  wishes  to  bring  about, 
as  they  are  already  anxious  about  the 
small  quantity  coming  from  dairies  in  this 
State  and  the  large  quantities  coming  from 
ever-increasing  distances. 

It  will  harm  by  increasing  the  cost  to 
the  consuming  public  and  give  them  a 
poorer  product  than  they  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing.  which  is  also  just  the  opposite  of  the 
result  they  are  working  for.  A  campaign 
of  undeserved  abuse,  claiming  conditions 
which  do  not  exist,  except  in  certain  per¬ 
sons'  imagination,  is  foolish  business  in 
the  first  place,  and  very  harmful  in  its 
results  to  all  parties  interested,  both  sender 
aud  receiver.  It  causes  bitter  feeling, 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  heal, 
checks  business  and  creates  a  state  of  un¬ 
rest  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  To  read  the  several  items  printed 
lately  in  the  Boston  Journal  would  make 
one  laugh  were  it  not  for  the  seriousness 
of  this  matter.  A  fool  always  thinks  other 
people  are  fools,  and  if  we  go  by  this  rule 
in  this  case  the  Consumers’  League  and 
Boston  Journal  must  be  very  unwise  if  they 
really  believe  the  farmers  "are  such  fools 
as  they  try  to  make  them  out.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  producers  who  are  not  pro¬ 
gressive.  and  are  as  bad  in  some  ways  as 
this  paper  states,  but  they  are  so  small  a 
percentage  of  the  whole  as  to  be  no  force 
at  all  in  general  production,  and  are  prob¬ 
ably  simply  cited  to  bolster  up  a  weak 
case,  and  make  a  lot  of  noise,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  think  noise  goes  a  good  way  when 
they  have  no  other  stock  in  trade  to  fall 
back  on.  I  know  of  a  certain  producer  who 
has  always  sold  a  satisfactory  product  to  a 
fairly  critical  and  careful  buyer,  who  has  a 
barn,  new  a  few  years  since,  is  careful  and 
cleanly  in  the  handling  of  his  product,  but 
because  he  gave  a  little  back  talk  to  the 
city  inspector  he  had  his  milk  refused  in 
the  Boston  market,  and  as  a  result  is  sell¬ 
ing  his  stock  and  going  out  of  the  milk 
producing  business.  A  little  common  sense 
and  reason  on  the  inspector’s  part  and  also 
on  the  board's  part  would  have  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  result.  This  case  is  not  alone;  the 
same  thing  happens  to  others,  and  usually 
the  result  is  the  same,  a  close-out  of  the 
business. 

1  have  talked  with  many  producers ;  all 
seem  to  have  the  same  feeling.  Rather 
than  stand  any  more  unreasonable  dicta¬ 
tion  and  orders  to  go  to  a  large  expense  to 
make  changes  in  their  dairies  and  continue 
to  conduct  the  business  at  little  or  no 
profit  on  account  of  small  price  received 
for  the  product,  they  will  quit  the  business 
at  once.  In  many  cases  where  farmers 
have  made  changes  and  improvements 
asked  for,  in  a  year  or  two  new  ideas  ap¬ 
pear.  further  changes,  or  different  require¬ 
ments  are  demanded  at  still  further  cost. 
These  things  kill  all  confidence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  drive  the  dairymen  to  some  other 
line  of  farming,  or  out  of  the  business  en¬ 
tirely.  Many  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
League  are  lies  wholly  ;  no  truth  in  "  them 
at  all.  especially  the  statements  that  there 
are  more  cows  in  Massachusetts  than  a 
year  ago,  and  that  grain  is  cheaper  than 
at  that  time.  In  regard  to  hav  having 
dropped  in  price  $5  and  $10  a  to'n  on  ac¬ 
count  of  large  crop,  every  party  I  have 
asked  say  they  have  no  more  total  crop 
than  last  year,  some  say  not  as  much,  and 
the  corn  crop  is  poorer  than  last  year  in 
many  sections.  We  fail  to  see  one  single 
reason  why  the  price  should  not  advance 
to  the  producer,  and  if  the  consumer  really 
wants  Massachusetts  milk  of  course  he 
must  pay  a  reasonable  price,  not  think  he 
can  dictate  terms,  conditions,  price  and 
everything,  and  leave  the  producer  no 
voice  in  any  of  these  matters,  especially 
the  price.  This  will  never  go  down. 

a.  e.  p. 


CONTROL  OF  MOISTURE  IN  FARM-MADE 
BUTTER. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  regulation 
has  been  made  which  fixes  the  maximum 
moisture  limit  of  butter.  Most  of  our 
manufactured  food  stuffs  must  be  limited 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Some  people 
who  question  the  advisability  of  having  a 
maximum  limit  of  16%  water  iu  butter 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  soap 
industry,  by  skill  and  practice,  hard  soap 
has  been  made  which  contained  80%  water. 
Probably  no  butter-maker  could  make  good 
table  butter  with  four-fifths  water;  never¬ 
theless  instances  are  on  record  of  butter 
containing  30  to  40%  moisture.  Nice,  waxy 
butter  may  contain  from  about  11%  to 
14 V2  or  even  15  to  16%  water.  Of  course 
some  butter-makers  can  incorporate  more 
moisture  and  still  have  waxy  butter.  It  is 
usually  best  for  the  farmer  to  plan  on  not 
more  thaD  14%  water.  It  has  been  hinted 
that  the  incorporation  of  moisture  in  but¬ 
ter  is  an  art.  It  may  be.  However,  care¬ 
fulness  is  the  key  to  the  problem. 

1.  Carefulness  iu  maintaining  uniform 
temperature. 

2.  Carefulness  in  having  very  nearly  a 
uniform  amount  of  cream  in  the  churn. 

3.  Carefulness  in  controlling  the  richness 
of  the  cream  so  that  it  will  test  very  nearly 
the  same  per  cent  butter  fat  churning  after 
churning. 

4.  Carefulness  in  working,  etc. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  classes  in  but- 
tor-making  analyzed  the  butter  immediately 
after  the  butter-milk  has  been  drawn  off 
rt  contained  22.5%  water.  Then  it  was 
washed  in  the  same  amount  of  water  that 


there  was  buttermilk  and  afterward  the 
analysis  showed  17.5%  water.  After  salt- 
ing_  and  working  the  butter  contained 
15.5%  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
cream  was  54°  F.  The  temperature  of  the 
wash  water  was  55°  F.  Now  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  churning  temperature 
had  been  a  few  degrees  higher?  Probably 
the  churning  process  would  have  taken  so 
much  less  time  that  the  butter  would  have 
been  over-churned,  and  instead  of  it  being 
in  a  nice  pop-corn  condition  it  would  have 
been  in  large  lumps,  and  therefore  more 
moisture  enclosed. 

What  if  the  washing  temperature  had 
been  higher?  Most  likely  it  would  have 
made  the  butter  soft,  and  consequently  less 
moisture  would  have  been  expressed  in  the 
-working  process.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  had 
been  lower  the  butter  would  have  been 
harder  and  more  moisture  expressed  in 
working. 

A  few  Winters  ago  the  writer  instructed 
his  class  to  use  a  churning  temperature  of 
56’  F.  One  squad  made  a  mistake  and 
used  66°  F.  It  was  our  policy  to  regulate 
our  temperatures  so  that  the  churning  pro¬ 
cess  would  require  from  30  to  45  minutes. 
As  a  result  of  the  high  temperature  the 
butter  came  in  10  minutes  in  big  lumps. 

™shiQS  and  'working  it  contained 
33%  moisture.  The  butter  was  so  soft 
that  practically  no  water  was  expressed  in 
the  working  process.  The  only  thing  for 
us  to  do  was  to  chill  the  butter  and  then 
work  out  the  water  the  next  day.  On  the 
following  day  we  computed  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  that  should  be  worked 
out.  When  we  had  drawn  off  that  weight 
of  water  we  tested  the  butter  and  found 
that  it  contained  14.5%  water.  Of  course 
the  body  of  the  butter  was  injured  bv  the 
excessive  working,  hut  that  was  better' than 
to  sell  an  adulterated  product. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  temperature  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  control 
of  moisture  in  butter.  Our  best  cream¬ 
eries  regulate  the  temperatures  very  ear 
fully,  and  they  try  to  have  the  various 
factors  affecting  the  incorporation  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  butter  as  uniform  from  day  to  day 
as  possible.  One  or  two  degrees  is  often 
enough  to  make  the  difference  between  nor¬ 
mal  and  adulterated  butter. 

In  some  way  the  farmer  making  butter 
should  have  a  method  of  controlling  the 
temperature  of  his  cream  during  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process.  An  insulated  box  on  the  order 
of  a  fireless  cooker  would  be  a  great  help. 
A  more  sanitary  apparatus  would  bo  a 
water  barrel.  Such  a  barrel  can  bo  easily 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of  knock¬ 
ing  the  head  in,  cut  off  a  cross  section  at  a 
point  just  below  the  top  of  the  can.  The 
top  cross  section  should  be  hinged  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  barrel.  This  top  will 
fit  nicely  on  the  main  barrel  and  keep  out 
the  warm  air.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  barrel  should  be  controlled. 
Hot  water  could  he  poured  in  if  necessary 
or  cold  water  could  be  passed  through.  In 
either  case  take  out  the  can  and  stir  the 
water,  and  take  the  temperature  with  a 
thermometer  anil  not  with  the  finger,  for 
chance  methods  must  not  be  used.  In  cool¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  it  is  well  to  pass  it 
into  the  barrel  at  the  bottom  and  let  it 
overflow  at  the  top. 

By  using  normal  temperatures  there  is 
little  danger  of  too  much  moisture  being 
incorporated.  But  if  high  temperatures 
are  used,  watch  out  for  Uncle  Sam.  A 
great  deal  of  farm-made  butter  does  not 
contain  as  much  moisture  as  it  should 
largely  because  it  is  washed  at  a  tempera- 
tu re  that  is  too  low,  anrl  the  water  is 
easily  expressed  from  the  resulting  hard 
butter.  Also,  much  of  our  dairy  butter  has 
the  water  expressed  by  over-working.  All 
creameries  should  have  a  moisture  test  for 
butter,  and  many  dairymen  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  have  one.  not  only  to  keep  them 
from  paying  an  adulteration  tax  but  to 
help  them  to  improve  their  methods  of 
manufacture,  if  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  their  butter.  On  many  farms  it  would 
easily  be  possible  to  increase  the  moisture 
content  of  the  butter  two  per  cent  anil 
still  he  within  the  law.  Let  us  calculate 
what  an  increase  of  two  per  cent  moisture 
would  amount  to  in  one  year  in  a  10-cow 
dairy.  The  two  per  cent  moisture  is  ap¬ 
proximately  two  per  cent  increase  in  over¬ 
run.  Me  will  say  that  the  cows  average 
200  pounds  of  butter  fat  annually.  The 
herd  of  10  cows  would  yield  2.000  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  An  increase  of  two  per 
cent  over-run  would  lie  an  increase  of  40 
pounds,  at  25  cents  per  pound  or  $10  \ 

moisture  test  may  be  obtained  for  $10.  On 
many  farms  the  moisture  test  would  he 
paid  for  in  one  year  by  the  increase  in 
over-run.  and  besides  the  farmer  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  exactly 
how  lie  stands  in  relation  to  the  law.  The 
operation  of  the  moisture  test  is  as  easy 
to  learn  as  the  Babcock  test. 

Cornell  University.  e.  s.  ntminiE. 

TheWiscoiisin  DairyGattle  Farms 

W.  H.  TICHENOR,  Westmoreland  Farm,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 
Respectfully  announce  the  opening  of  their  East¬ 
ern  Headquarters  at  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 

Weekly  shipments  now  arriving  and  comprise 

HItiHEST  CLASS 

Holstein  and  Guernsey  Grades 

1  borough  inspection  invited.  We  want  you  to 
trade  with  us  continually  as  a  satisfied  customer 
Wo  are  budding  a  reputation  as  distributors  of  fine, 
Tuberculin -tested  Cattle  to  improve  the  average 
yield  of  the  Eastern  Dairy  Farms. 

SPECIAL”— To  Arrive  This  Week 

35  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

all  Springers,  due  to  freshen  in  from  two  to  six 
weeks :  personally  selected  Guernseys  by  M r.  Tiche- 
nor  and  declared  by  him  as  fine  a  consignment  as 
ever  loft  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A  number  of 
choice  Guernseys,  ideal  for  family  purposes,  come  in 
each  consignment.  For  further  information  address 

W.  D.  GRAND,  Eastern  Representative, 
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Into  the  Lead 
Jumps  LARRO-FEED 

Dairymen  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over  this 
wonderful  new  ready-mixed  feed.  No  more 
bothersome  mixing — no  more  waste — no  more 

guesswork.  A  feed  produced  by  the  aid  and  experience 
ot  the  world’s  greatest  dairy  experts — one  that  your 
cows  will  relish  keenly,  and  yield  you  greatest  milk 
Sv  production. 

The  New 
Ready- 
Mixed 
Ration — 

is  a  combination  of  choice  Cottonseed  Meal.  Gluten  Feed  Distillers’ 

Grains,  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  Wheat  Bran  and  Wheat  Middlings.  Every3 
Lot  18  analYzed  fthd  tested  both  before  and  after  mixing.  It  is 
■always  the  same— always  good.  Guaranteed  free  from  all  weed-seeds 
screenings,  sweepings,  etc. — an  honest  ration  without  cheap  fillers. 

Our  Special  Trial  Offer  Go  to  your  dealer  —  tell 

c — T”. — a - — —  - him  you  want  to  try  Larro- 

feed  at  our  risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  the  results.  If  you 
are  not  pleased,  we  authorize  your  dealer  to  take  back 
the  unused  sacks,  without  quibble  or  question,  and  to 

lefancl.your  money,  making  no  charge  for  the  100-  * 
lb.  trial  sack.  Try  Larro-feed  now,  at  our  risk  ' 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

304  Gillespie  Bldg.,  ‘^,l% 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Springdale  Farm, 


Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  20  Head  of  Grade  Jersey  Cattle 

CHIC  10  all  young— 6  Heifers,  18 

gflLt  mouths  old;  four,  8  months  old. 

C.  E.  STILES  IRA  STATION,  N.  T. 


DAIRY  CATTXjE 

! — GRADE  HOLSTEINS— 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  tincoasinff  soorre  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren. 
Safe  and  ideal  jilapniatos.  Inexpensive  to  Keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  (tuiirantecd.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BEI.LK  MBAOK  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Vo. 

Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  I 
Aliddlefield.  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O . 
on  L’enua.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  o’ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES-*5  eaeh  and  up-  CLARK 

UULLIC,  rurriLO  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


Si  W  X  NT  E 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. .  . FOR  SALE . . . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  forservice 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
HighGradesand  will  please  you. 

PUON'K  JOHN  B.  WKI5STER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TWO  JERSEY  DUROC  BOARS-gr.’Lffi1  ft 

your  name.  Price,  $10  each.  C.  T.  Ridley,  Brunswick.  Me. 

DUROC  PIG^P|,:mGRKKI>-  per  pair. 

UUHUU  rnjo  Sereno  Q,  'Weeks.  I)e<*  raft,  <>. 

OHELOON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

B>ed  Sows.  Service  Hoars.  Best  ot  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNKS,  Oxford,  N.  V. 

Plfi<h-DON’TBL:Y  UNTIL  YOU  WRITE  ME 

llUO  MAltKLEY,  ALLENDALE,  N.  j'. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

W.  L.  PRIZER,  29  Broadway,  New  York 


LILITH  PRIZE,  181944 


Born  March  15,  1912 


Albino  Segis  Korndyke,  181085 

Born  May  2,  1912 

Two  wonderfully  fine-bred  Holstein  Heifers  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Beg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 


.$20  to  $25 


Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop . .  Munnsville,  N.Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chitteoaogo',  N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  SEGIS  WITH00RN 

born  Jan.  19,  1912.  Superbly  marked  Holstein  bull 
5-6  white,  by  King  Menelik,  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dam 
First  check  for  $50  gets  him.  Send  for  pedigree! 

LLOVEIiDALE  1AKM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  sL"sdtfoofthth^EwlSYORK 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  98,  PeSl  N  Y 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  NO.  73852 

is  ono  of  tho  BEST 

“Butter-Bred”  Jersey  Bulls  eWorld 

lie  is  six  years  old.  and  the  cows  at  Laurel  Farm 
are  mostly  his  daughters.  He  is  right  iu  his  prime 
hut  we  can  t  use  him  longer.  Also  have  several  of 
his  young  sons.  Will  make  a  low  price  on  them, 
or  will  I’KADK  FOIi  FKESU  COWS,  either 
purebred  or  grade  Jerseys. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE  -  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


0.  I.  C.  SWINE  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

ready  forservice;  of  September  litter.  Also  Guern¬ 
sey  hull  calf  4  months  old.  Grandson  of  George 
Washington.  These  will  go  at  a  bargain  as  T  an, 
closing  out  my  stock.  All  stock  registered  and  in 
good  condition.  J.  PUGM,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

0.1.  C.’S  Of  Superior  Quality  Service  Boars,  Gills,  Spring  Pig*, 

Eons,  $1.5l)  per  15.  Fred  Nickel,1' Monroe,  Mich!  8Rf Nn°L 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

Healthy,  well-grown  stock,  all  ages.  Boars  ready  for 
service  and  Fist  weaned.  If  on  arrival  stock  is  not 
as  represented  111  your  op  inion,  return  same  and  we 
will  rotund  money.  Raritan  Valley  Farms,  Snmerville.N.J. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES^? 1  * 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  PIGS;  trios  not  akin! 

J.  G.  LIJKH8,  Box  J72,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES^. Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 

L.  (arrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
order  now.  Glknmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkstiires,  C.  Whites! 

~  '  Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 

not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collio 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY“Mam,no^h  ^>e^u 

_t  .  **  and  Indian  Run* 

nor  Duck  Lggs,  White  and  Drown  Leghorn  Eggs 

cUm'wtrm,  Btia.lYjai'aAwha.lii: 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

Summer  offering  of  pigs,  both  sexes,  uot  akin 

■j&yguhB'*  t  ‘nmgisriri* 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- {&„•* 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson  s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  now 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N.  Piuorietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

j DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

Age.  lyr.  down.  Dams  have  qualified  or  on  test  for 
Register  of  Merit  A.  J.  C.  O.  Sire,  Goldie’s  Jap  of 
Mendale  No.  8;>989. 1  uberenlin  free.  liKKKSM  I  Bid 
SOWS;  BRED  GILTS.  Granddaughters  ot 
Berryton  Duke,  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr 
Everything  Registered.  For  Fed igrees  and  Prices' 
Chas,  B,  Dayton,  Supt.,  SHELOONCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

—Jersey  Bull  Calves 

,  - J  you  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires,  li.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Fa 


Breed  Up— Not  DownToT 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

How  do  your  cows  measure  up  to  the  average  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein!  Over  675  pounds  of  commercial  butter 
is  the  average  yearly  yield  of  full  agod  A.  R.  O.  cows, 
and  six  cows  have  made  yearly  records  of  more  than 
half  a  ton  of  butter. 

With  the  cost  of  milk  production  constantly  increasing, 
you  need  large-yield  cows  that  are  easily  fed.  strong, 
healthy,  long-lived  and  capable  of  producing  healthy  calves! 
Get  a  start  with  Holsteins;  it’s  the  easiest  way  to  increase 
dairy  profits  and  the  value  of  your  herd. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


QOO 


August  24, 


BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Most  up-to-date  doctors  agree  with 
the  writer  who  said,  “Throw  away  the 
cod-liver  oil  bottle  and  eat  butter.”  This 
writer  also  states,  “With  every  pound 
of  butter  you  consume  you  have  built 
another  defence  against  the  armies  of 
'cold’  microbes  and  consumption  germs 
that  infest  the  land.”*  Butter  is  not  a 
medicine,  but  every  system  needs  fat, 
and  butter  will  supply  this  without 
creating  any  digestive  disturbances,  and 
therefore  butter  should  be  eaten  as  a 
necessity  and  not  as  a  luxury.  Good 
butter  is  palatable,  while  cod-liver  oil 
is  offensive  but  the  swallowing  of  it  is 
not  always  the  worst  part,  however.  It 
often  makes  one  bilious;  that  signifies 
it  is  not  easily  digested,  and  fails  of  its 
purpose  of  supplying  strengthening  fat 
to  the  system.  As  butter  is  a  three- 
times-a-day  necessity  in  every  home, 
and  one  of  the  most  profitable  products 
of  the  farm,  its  production  is  of  great 
importance.  There  is  more  complaint 
about  the  quality  of  butter  than  any 
one  article  of  food.  Butter  is  known 
by  the  company  it  keeps,  and  good  but¬ 
ter  may  deteriorate  in  the  hands  of  the 
grocer.  Or  the  cream  may  arrive  in 
good  condition  to  the  churn,  and  then 
be  ruined  if  the  churn  is  not  properly 
cared  for.  Washing  the  churn  with  soap 
will  give  the  butter  a  foreign  flavor 
unless  the  churn  is  rinsed  immediately 
after,  being  washed  with  hot  water  until 
the  water  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  safe, 
however,  to  use  other  cleaning  agents 
than  soap  on  the  churn.  If  a  churn 
has  been  neglected  there  is  no  better 
way  to  remove  any  sour  or  foreign 
odors  than  to  rinse  with  lime  water 
after  thoroughly  washing. 

Butter  often  has  a  neutral  flavor 
when  the  milk  or  cream  is  exposed  to 
the  odor  of  cooking.  This  cannot  well 
be  guarded  against  in  the  Winter  if  the 
housewife  is  compelled  to  set  the  milk 
in  the  kitchen.  In  butter-making  there 
are  very  few  “short  cuts”  that  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  users  of  separators  are 
often  tempted  to  place  the  cream  jar 
on  the  separator  and  let  the  warm  cream 
run  into  the  cold.  To  be  sure  this  saves 
emptying  and  washing  a  vessel,  but  good 
results  are  not  obtainable  when  this  is 
practiced. 

“I  didn’t  know  it  made  any  difference” 
said  one  woman,  “as  I  always  go  to 
my  cream  jar  for  cream  to  use  until 
I  add  the  starter.” 

It  is  frequently  that  the  starter  is 
the  source  of  trouble.  Keeping  the 
cream  in  good  condition  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  task,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  butter  fat  in  milk  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  as  quickly  as  some  of  the  other 
constituents.  When  even  milk  that  is 
far  from  being  clean  is  put  through 
the  separator  the  disagreeable  flavors 
and  conditions  are  largely  removed 
from  the  cream.  It  is  the  skim-milk 
that  carries  the  food  for  bacteria  and 
the  flavors  that  it  is  desirable  to  get 
rid  of.  But  to  return  to  the  starter; 
milk  makes  the  best  starter,  and  skim- 
milk  is  preferable  to  the  whole  milk, 
as  the  impurities  have  been  removed 
if  a  separator  is  used.  If  the  starter 
has  been  left  on  the  pantry  shelf  and 
the  kitchen  door  open,  or  in  a  similar 
place  while  meat  and  vegetables  are 
being  cooked,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  butter  will  have  just  a  neutral  flavor 
— a  little  of  everything,  you  can't  tell 
what.  All  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
cream  will  count  for  naught  if  the 
starter  is  exposed  to  flavors  or  odors. 
It  is  even  better  to  churn  the  cream 
sweet  than  to  add  a  bad  starter.  But¬ 
ter  churned  from  perfectly  sweet  cream 
has  a  flat  taste,  not  that  desirable  flavor 
of  butter  from  well-ripened  cream,  but 
some  prefer  the  butter  from  sweet 
cream. 

When  the  shallow  setting  is  the 
method  of  creaming  a  starter  is  not 
altogether  necessary,  as  the  cream  is 
partly  ripened  when  taken  off.  To  make 
good  butter  this  cream  must  be  kept 
at  as  low  temperature  as  possible,  or 
it  will  become  overripe,  and  butter  with 
a  sour  taste  will  be  the  result.  Upon 
the  ripening  of  the  cream  largely  de¬ 
pends  one’s  success  in  making  butter. 
Not  only  the  flavor  but  exhaustive 
churning  depends  upon  the  process  of 
ripening  the  cream. 

In  order  to  ripen  cream  evenly  it 
must  be  thoroughly  stirred.  If  some 
of  the  cream  is  very  sour,  some  mildly 
sour  and  some  sweet  when  churned 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  butter  fat  in 
the  buttermilk.  It  is  a  mistake  to  churn 
butter  at  too  high  a  temperature  to 
save  time,  for  it  really  takes  more  time 
to  expel  the  large  amount  of  butter¬ 
milk  the  butter  contains,  and  by  over¬ 
working,  the  butter  becomes  greasy  and 
is  of  lighter  color.  If  the  butter  is 
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cooled  in  this  condition  it  requires  a 
much  larger  amount  of  coloring  matter. 
An  old  experienced  butter  maker  can 
tell  when  cream  is  at  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  much  safer  to  use  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  They  cost  but  a  trifle  and 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in 
the  saving  of  time.  When  purchasing 
one  it  is  well  to  see  if  it  compares 
with  a  standard  thermometer. 

On  the  washing  of  butter  farmers’ 
wives  disagree.  Two  women  who  make 
gilt-edge  butter  that  always  sells  at  a 
premium,  tell  me  they  always  wash 
their  butter  until  the  the  water  runs 
clear.  Others  who  are  equally  as  suc¬ 
cessful  say  that  excessive  washing  ruins 
the  fine  flavor  and  aroma  of  butter. 
There  is  another  class  who  state  that 
putting  water  on  butter  will  cause  it  to 
get  strong.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
if  the  buttermilk  is  left  in  the  butter 
it  will  get  strong.  Washing  the  butter, 
as  with  salting,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
taste  is  largely  habit.  Some  like  very 
little  salt,  while  others  want  it  highly 
salted,  while  occasionally  there  is  a 
person  who  wants  no  salt  in  his  butter. 
One  woman  who  had  special  customers 
for  sweet  cream  butter  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  her  own  family  to  eat 
it  after  she  had  bought  a  separator,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  eating 
butter  from  very  ripe  cream  with  the 
buttermilk  not  washed  out.  “What  is 
one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison,”  applies  well  to  butter.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  butter  on  market  has  al¬ 
most  as  much  to  do  with  its  sale  as 
quality.  Many  times  a  customer  selects 
an  artistic  roll  of  butter  of  inferior 
quality  in  preference  to  one  that  does 
not  appeal  to  the  eye„  though  much 
superior  in  taste.  The  whole  business- 
of  successful  butter-making  can  bq 
summed  up  in  11  letters — cleanliness. 
Clean  stable,  clean  cows,  clean  milkers 
and  clean  milk  pails  bring  clean  milk  to 
the  house ;  with  clean,  well-ventilated 
dairy  room  and  clean  dairy  utensils  the 
result  is  pure  cream  that  will  manufac¬ 
ture  a  high  grade  of  butter.  All  that  is 
needed  to  accomplish  this  is  stick-to- 
it-iveness  with  plenty  of  elbow  grease. 

Hamler,  O.  M.  c.  b. 


SUCCULENT  FEEDS. 

Pakt  I. 

Why  is  it  that  the  dairy  cow  will  in¬ 
crease  her  milk  flow,  the  farm  horse  will 
regain  his  health  and  spirit,  the  hog  will 
grow,  thrive,  and  fatten,  and  even  the 
hens  will  increase  their  production  of  eggs, 
when  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  Spring 
time?  The  answer  is,  they  secure  succulent 
food,  and  balance  their  ration.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  succulent  food  is  a  desirable,  if  not 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  feed  ra¬ 
tion  of  every  farm  animal,  and  without  it 
few  farm  animals  can  continue  to  thrive 
or  remain  profitable.  Succulence  in  food,  it 
should  be  explained,  is  simply  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  moisture  in  the  plant, 
which  is  intended  to  make  up  part  of  the 
feed  ration,  and  may  be  secured  in  the  form 
of  grass  and  soiling  crops  in  Summer,  and 
silage,  roots,  cabbage  or  fruit  in  Winter ; 
but  whatever  its  form,  it  must  be  whole¬ 
some  and  palatable.  The  additional  water 
contained  in  silage  as  contrasted  with  dry 
cornstalks,  of  grass  as  compared  with  dry 
hay,  or  of  dried  beet  pulp  as  compared  wirh 
freshly  cut  beets,  has  no  feeding  value 
whatever,  except  the  very  important  effect 
of  rendering  the  food  more  palatable  and 
digestible ;  and  because  of  this  palatability 
and  digestibility  the  succulent  pasture  and 
meadow  feeds  of  Summer  furnish  to  the 
farm  animal  the  most  perfect  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  known. 

While  the  pasture  will  furuish  good  feed' 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  farmer  must  contrive  to 
keep  up  the  supply  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  if  he  would  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  feeding  his  domestic  anjmals. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  provide  a  succu¬ 
lent  ratioh  for  farm  animals  during  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  months  when  such 
foods  are  most  appreciated.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  best  flow  of  milk 
can  be  secured  from  the  dairy,  during  the 
cool  months,  if  plenty  of  succulent  food  is 
furnished.  In  fact,  most  of  the  wonderful 
milk  and  butter  records  have  been  made 
in  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
alos  a  well-known  fact  that  the  market 
price  of  dairy  products,  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  as  well,  is  always  higher  in  the 
colder  portions  of  the  year.  It  would  seem 
then  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
farmer  to  furnish  some  succulent  feed  for 
his  farm  animals ;  and  the  question  is, 
how  shall  he  best  secure  it? 

Laying  aside  all  prejudice  in  the  matter, 
and  judging  from  the  results  of  scientific 
experiments,  as  well  as  from  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  practical  farmers,  includ¬ 
ing  myself,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there 
is  no  form  of  succulent  food  more  pala¬ 
table,  more  healthful  or  more  cheaply  fur¬ 
nished  than  good  corn  silage ;  and  I  will 
go  a  step  further  and  say  that  no  feed 
produces  purer  or  better  flavored  milk, 
when  carefully  prepared  and  properly  fed. 
Most  farm  animals  relish  corn  silage  from 
the  first,  and  all  of  them  may  be  taught 
to  eat  it ;  not  one  but  will  be  benefited  by 
a  regular  feed  of  good  silage  from  the  time 
they  are  housed  in  the  Fall  until  grass 
starts  in  the  Spring.  Good  corn  silage, 
however,  means  just  that  and  nothing 
less.  It  contemplates  large  thrifty  stalks, 
carrying  large,  well-developed  ears,  one  on 
every  stalk.  It  means  “cutting  in”  at  the 


proper  time  and  storing  in  a  well  con¬ 
structed,  airtight  silo,  in  a  careful  manner. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  many  farmers  regarding  the 
proper  time  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  as 
far  as  possible  I  would  say  that  extended 
experiments  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  proper  time  to  harvest  a 
field  of  corn  for  silage,  clearly  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  corn  should  be  practically 
ripe  when  cut.  In  connection  with  these 
experiments  the  absolute  weight  of  dry 
matter  and  nutrients  was  determined  in 
400  hills  of  corn,  cut  on  different  dates 
and  from  these  data  the  yields  of  dry 
matter  and  nutrients  per  acre  were  cal¬ 
culated.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Yield  per  acre  of  green  fodder,  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  nutrients  : 

Green  Dry  Nitrogen- 

Time  of  Cutting  Fodder  Matter  Protein  free  Fat 
lbs.  1  be.  ]  by.  Ext.  lbs.  lbs. 
A  tig.  10  (tasseled)  21,20.3  3,670.24  372.72  1,828.15  G7.90 
Aug.  25  (in  milk)  25,403  5.320.39  576.08  3.212.45  143.11 
Sept.  6  (glazing)  25.865  7,110.29  711.03  4.554.14  199.03 
Sept.  15  (ripe)  23,007  8,020.24  696.96  5,356.72  242.61 

The  gross  weight  of  the  crop  increased 
rapidly  and  regularly  up  to  the  time  of 
glazing.  After  that  period  the  change 
ivas  mainly  in  the  displacement  of  water 
by  dry  matter. 

From  the  tasseling  of  the  corn  to  the 
time  when  the  ears  were  in  the  early  roast¬ 
ing  stage,  there  was  a  gain  of  44  per  cent 
in  dry  matter  ;  from  the  roasting  stage  to 
the  time  of  glazing,  there  was  a  further 
increase  of  33  per  cent,  and  from  this 
stage  to  maturity  a  further  gain  of  12  per 
cent.  The  protein,  nitrogen-free  extract 
and  fat  also  increase  very  rapidly  up  to 
the  time  of  maturity.  It  is  plain  then 
that  the  farmer  may  add  very  materially 
to  the  feeding  value  of  his  silage  by  plant¬ 
ing  his  corn  early  and  thoroughly  ripening 
liis  crop.  The  cost  should  not  exceed  $2 
per  ton.  john  m’lexnan. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  SILO. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  final  word.  It 
comes  from  II.  O.  Daniels,  of  Connecticut, 
a  life-long  dairyman  : 

“At  this  writing  we  are  passing  through 
another  long  siege  of  drought,  the  fourth 
successive  one  of  recent  years,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  making  dairying  our  life  work 
have  more  cause  than  ever  to  be  thankful 
for  adopting  the  silo.  We  can  no  longer 
ask  the  question,  is  the  silo  a  good  thing, 
or  can  I  afford  to  build  one?  Rather  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  the  query,  how 
can  I  feed  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  make  milk 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  produce  the  most 
silage  for  feeding  them?  for  it  lias  become 
almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  sup 
ply  of  silage  ready  for  feeding  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  as  well  as  jn  the  Winter.  First  of  all 
let  me  say  that  if  you  are  keeping  eight  or 
10  cows  and  have  not  a  silo  do  not  hesitate 
longer  to  build.  1  think  after  one  year’s 
use  it  will  be  found  the  best  investment 
of  time  and  money  that  can  be  made.  Then 
after  filling  the  silo  the  first  year,  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  with  corn,  as  corn  is 
acknowledged  by  all  as  the  king  of  forage 
crops,  study  a  systematic  plan  for  produc¬ 
ing  silage  to  feed  all  the  year. 

“We  have  had  our  herd  shrink  25  per 
cent  in  their  milk  flow  when  silage  has 
given  out  before  we  could  fill  again  in  the 
Summer  with  clover,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  results  with  green  soiling 
crops  to  come  anywhere  near  the  results 
secured  when  matured  and  cured  silage  was 
fed,  so  that  we  are  positive  that  silage  is 
the  best  and  most  profitable  food  when 
rightly  made  and  fed.  When  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  value  of  food  stored  up  in  a  100 
to  250-ton  silo  and  compares  this  with  the 
cost  of  a  like  amount  of  food  stored  in  the 
average  hay  mow,  I  think  one  will  concede 
that  the  silo  offers  the  most  economical 
storage  of  crops,  and  certainly  will  pay  for 
itself  very  quickly  when  adopted  on  the 
dairy  farm.  Build  the  silo,  brother  dairy¬ 
men  ;  use  judgment  in  the  construction  and 
size  of  the  same  to  fit  the  needs  of  your 
herd,  and  then  groWj  crops  to  put  into  the 
silo  and  do  away  with  the  long,  laborious, 
undesirable  green  soiling  system  for  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding  of  your  dairy.” 


Cement  Compressed-Air  Tank. 

If  a  tank  was  built  of  cement  concrete 
and  a  top  of  the  same,  would  it  be  air¬ 
tight  and  could  it  be  used  for  a  compressed 
air  water  tank?  If  not,  why  not? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  .  C.  p.  M. 

Our  information  is  that  the  concrete  tank 
would  not  prove  satisfactory.  There  would 
be  a  slow  leakage  of  air.  A  metal  tank  will 
give  better  results. 


Get  the  American  Steel  Potato  Dipper.  Works  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  soil.  Digs,  elevates,  separates — all  in  cne 
operation.  Has  30-in.  wheels — made  cf  very  finest  mate¬ 
rials.  Built  to  last.  Main  gears  are  interchangeable. 
The  lightest  draft  digger  ever  made — no  friction  on  any 
part.  Only  digger  with  separating  agitators  which 
pulverize  soil  before  it  reaches  rear  of  machine. 

American  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  208  iladleon  St., Hammond,  Ind.  I 


American  Potato 
>vftv  Digger 

Works 

Best 


Write 

Today 


Quick  Work  Means 
Quick  Profits 


Johh  Deere 

Book 


illustrating  the  most 
Important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Telia 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  ^33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


— ■ — — — 'Get  Quality  and  Service 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


T 


Puts  a  Set  of 
Steet  Wheels 

on  You /*  Wagon 


buck  cornea  your 


Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
as  represented,  pay  balance.  If  not. 
Write  for  Free  Meuauring  Device. 


EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Made  in  one  piece!  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Sava 
25%of  draft  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book'Free. 

Empire  IVSfg.  Ce.,  Box  954,  Quincy,  III, 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  harve  ster 
or  winrowa.  Man  and  horse  cuts  ami 
shocks  equal  with  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold 
in  every  State.  Price  $20.00.  W.  II.  BFXTON,  of  Johns¬ 
town.  Ohio,  writes:  “The  Harvester  has  proven  all  yon 
claim  for  it:  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in  labor 
lust  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make 
4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and  catalog 
free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Water  Supply  without  Expense 

for  pumping  on  your  coun¬ 
try  estate  is  given  most 
satisfactorily  by  automatio 
Kife  Rams. 

Raise  water  30  ft.  for  each 
foot  of  fall — no  trouble  or 
pumping  expense.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Book¬ 
let,  plans,  estimate,  FREE. 

RTFE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
2429  Trinity  Bldg.  NewYork 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  B  a  G  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EAIEHIS' 


►  that  Pay.  $('.'2,530  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — "What  &  How 

_ to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortune* 

in  I'atrnts"  <v  U2-p.  Guide  Freo  I  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  report.  E.  E.  Yiiooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  F  St.  Wash,  D.  O 


Chatham  Mill 


Grain  Gratler  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days  — no  money  CDCt  I 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit,  r  Htt  I 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats.  I  A  A  [U 
corn,  barley,  flux,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  LVHI1  ■ 
cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mix¬ 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  und  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kernels  from  any  grain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gns  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
machines,  “first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  if  you  want 
to  be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

*THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


City, 


Minneapolis 


The  Recognized  O  A  D  M 
Standard  Line  of  D/Llvll 

Dairy 

fixtures  superior,  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  dependable  than  others.  The 
well-posted  man  who  wants  the  best 
always  buys  the  PORTER. 

Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  the  cows 
without  interfering  with  their  comfort. 
PORTER  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect 
ventilation  and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  make  it  easy  work  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Our  barn  fixtures  include  Litter  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers  and  Milk  Carriers  running 
on  overhead  tracks,  POUTER  Barn  Poor 
Hangers,  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings  and  other  tools. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  “Perfect  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,"  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  request. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


EQUIPMENT 

ien  pronounco  the  PORTER  barn 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  GONTEST. 

There  was  a  drop  in  the  egg  production 
this  week,  the  thirty-ninth,  of  20  eggs, 
the  total  number  laid  being  1,592  as 
against  1,612  the  previous  week.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  take  both  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  places  this  week,  and  tie  with  the 
White  Wyandottes  for  third  place.  S.  M. 
Goucher's  pen  make  the  really  good  score 
for  this  time  of  year  of  30  eggs  for  the 
week,  leading  all  the  rest.  The  second 
best  score  of  28  eggs  was  made  by  the  pen 
of  Robert  J.  Walden.  The  pen  of  Henry 
D.  Riley  laid  27  eggs  and  the  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes  from  Beulah  Farm  also  laid 
27.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  Barred 
Rocks.  I  have  known  of  several  excellent 
laying  strains  of  this  breed,  notably  the 
strain  bred  by  the  late  Chas.  P.  Jordan,  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Jordan  always  claimed 
that  his  Barred  Rocks  outlaid  his  White 
Leghorns  or  any  other  breed  he  had  ever 
owrned.  The  pen  of  F.  G.  Yost  have  laid 
818  eggs  since  the  contest  began  ;  they  are 
now  44  eggs  ahead  of  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitor,  which  is  the  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  Thomas  Barron.  There  are  only 
four  of  these  birds  left,  two  having  died, 
but  they  still  hold  the  second  place  with  a 
score  of  794.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
can  hold  this  position  long,  for  the  White 
Leghorns  of  Marwood  Poultry  Farm  are 
only  three  eggs  behind,  their"  score  being 
791.  and  as  this  pen  contains  five  birds  it 
will  probably  soon  overtake  and  pass  the 
English  pen.  White  Rose  Farm  have  a 
record  of  781  :  Toms  Poultry  farm  have  a 
score  of  784  :  Frederick  Peasley,  a  score  of 
737;  Culleneross  Farm,  730;  II.  E.  Seavcr, 
717 :  Susie  Abbott,  767 ;  Wood’s  Lane 
Farm,  709.  All  the  above  are  Waite  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  only  other  breeds  which  nave 
reached  700  are  the  Buff  Orpington  pen  of 
O.  Wilson,  with  a  score  of  707,  and  the 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  from  Beulah 
Farm,  which  take  fourth  place  among  the 
high  scorers  with  a  record  of  786.  The 
highest  average  number  of  eggs  per  pen  is 
held  this  week  by  the  Barred  Rocks,  the 
12  pens  laying  237  eggs,  an  average  of 
19.75  eggs  per  pen.  The  White  Leghorns 
take  second  place,  with  a  pen  average  of 
18.7 :  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  third 

place,  with  an  average  of  17.75  per  pen ; 
the  White  Wyandottes,  average  15.6;  the 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  16.6 :  the  Rose 
Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  15.3;  the  Single  Comb 

R.  I.  Reds.  15.3 ;  the  Black  Minorcas, 
15.75;  the  Buff  Orpingtons,  12;  the  White 
Orpingtons.  7.5.  These  averages  show 
more  nearly  what  might  be  expected  in 
egg  production  from  a  flock  of  any  breed 
better  than  the  high  score  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  pen.  A  matter  of  great  interest  is  the 
decision  to  continue  the  contest  for  another 
year.  Many  pens  of  pullets  will  rema'in 

and  enter  the  next  contest  as  hens.  Some 

of  the  owners  will  also  enter  another  pep 
of  pullets  to  show  that  they  have  an  egg- 
laying  strain.  Tt  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  the  birds  which  have  made  such 
astonishing  records  as  pullets  will  keep  it 
up,  and  take  the  same  relative  positions  as 
hens,  that  they  have  held  as  pullets. 

There' will  be  great  demand  for  the  bul¬ 
letins  containing  all  the  facts  as  to  food 
consumed,  number  and  weight  of  eggs  laid, 
etc.,  when  the  year  of  this  contest  is  ended, 
Australia  has  held  these  egg-laying  contests 
for  years,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
average  egg  production  as  the  result. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


CONNECTICUT  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

Hold  Three  Days’  Field  Meeting. 

The  poultryinen  of  Connecticut  are  not 
behind  the  fruit  growers  or  dairymen  when 
it  comes  to  turning  out  for  gatherings  or 
meetings.  For  three  days,  July  29,  30  and 
31,  they  held  what  was  perhaps  the  best 
attended  as  well  as  the  most  interesting 
meeting  any  State  poultry  association  in  the 
East  has  ever  held.  Monday  afternoon 
over  a  hundred  were  there  to  look  over  the 
international  egg-laying  contest.  On  the 
whole  the  entire  flock  looks  very  well.  A 
few  pens  have  done  remarkably  well,  and 
one  or  two  pens  have  shown  up  very  poorly. 
The  pictures  on  page  887  show  the  prize 
pen  of  Leghorns  and  a  general  view  of  the 
contest.  In  the  evening  Prof.  Krum,  of 
the  Poultry  Department  of  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  gave  a  talk  on  “Breeding  and 
Feeding  for  Egg  Production.”  He  gave 
most  of  his  time  to  discussing  the  egg  type 
iu  hens.  The  New  York  College,  under 
Prof.  Rice’s  management,  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  several  years  along 
this  line.  It  is  hoped  that  a  certain  simi¬ 
larity  between  great  layers  will  be  found 
which  can  he  seen  by  the  average  poultry- 
man.  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Beaupain,  of 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  caponizing.  It  is  an  art  easily 
acquired  by  a  little  experience.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  however,  how  much  profit  one  can 
make  on  capons  in  the  East.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  consume  great  quantities  of  food  in 
making  their  growth.  For  the  general 
farmer  who  has  acres  of  orchard,  corn¬ 
fields  and  meadows  very  likely  50  or  100 
late  hatched  cockerels  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
turn  more  profit  than  if  marketed  at  their 
broiler  age  ivheu  the  market  is  at  its  low¬ 
est.  Take  for  instance  a  year  when  corn 
is  fairly  cheap  and  plenty  of  it  is  grown 
at  home;  no  stock  on  the  farm  will  turn 
it  into  such  high-priced  meat. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  gave  an  address 
on  “.Selection  and  Breeding  for  Vigor.”  As 
Prof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  says,  this  is  the 
most  important  issue  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  to-day.  Prof.  Graham  made  the 
statement  that  “the  average  of  the  off¬ 
spring  can  be  no  better  than  the  average 
of  the  breeders.”  In  this  way  he  brought 
out  the  vital  importance  of  selecting  out  a 
few  of  the  very  best  to  breed  from  instead 
of  breeding  as  is  so  usual  from  the  entire 
flock. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Stouebnru  made 
the  announcement  that  the  laying  contest 
would  be  continued  for  another  year.  He 
hoped  that  Connecticut  breeders  would  fill 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  pens.  Prof. 
Rettger,  of  Y'ale  University,  then  gave  an 
address  on  ‘‘White  Diarrhoea  in  Young 
Chicks.”  I)r.  Rettger  and  Prof.  Stonelmru 
have  worked  together  on  this  baby  chick 
scourge.  Anybody  having  trouble  with  the 
disease  should  send  to  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  for  their  bulletins.  Prof.  L.  A.  Clin- 
ton  gave  a  very  practical  talk  in  connection 
With  “How  and  Why  Poultrymen  Should 


Raise  Their  Own  Grain."  Undoubtedly  thi 
is  one  way  poultry  raisers  can  cut  down 
their  expense.  Prof.  Clinton  said  corn  car 
be  grown  profitably  on  all  soils  in  the  East 
Wheat  can  also  be  raised,  but  light  soils 
need  a  couple  of  crops  of  green  manur 
plowed  under.  In  fertilizing  land  for  wheat 
lie  advised  everybody  to  use  it  after  plow 
ing  and  harrow  it  in.  An  early  potato 
field  is  kn  ideal  place  for  Winter  wheat 
Spring  wheat  does  not  do  nearly  so  well  as 
that  planted  about  September  1.  Prof 
Clinton  said  every  additional  harrowing 
that  the  piece  intended  for  wheat  received 
during  the  month  before  seeding  meant  ad 
ditional  bushels  of  wheat.  Buckwheat  can 
be  grown  successfully  ou  many  parts  o 
farms  too  rough  for  other  crops.  Wheat 
oats  or  buckwheat  should  be  stored  in  well 
ventilated  barns  with  tight  floors.  Th 
straw  should  lie  well  cured  before  storing 
Then  when  through  feeding  out,  all  tin 
grain  that  has  rattled  out  can  be  saved 
It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  thrash  thest 
grains  for  poultry.  Tlirow  in  each  day 
enough  of  the  straw  unthrashed  so  tha 
the  birds  will  have  just  enough  to  keep 
busy  ou  all  day.  Be  sure  that  the  grain  is 
all  eaten  each  day.  or  it  is  apt  to'  become 
mouldy  and  wasted. 

Tuesday  evening  tna  Connecticut  White 
Plymouth  Rock  Breeders  held  a  meeting 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  secretary  of  the  Nationa 
Association,  brought  up  the  subject  of  ; 
utility  standard.  The  club  seems  to  mean 
business,  and  their  stand  taken  in  offerin 
prizes  for  dressed  fowls  and  market  eggs 
should  arouse  interest  among  other  breed 
associations.  This  movement  surely  is 
long  step  in  the  right  direction."  The 
Standard  of  Perfection  should  conform  to 
utility  qualifications  first  and  variety  ex¬ 
cellence  second.  The  time  is  coming  "when 
the  old  time  chicken  fancier  will  have  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  the 
real  poultry  raiser  in  this  country,  and  his 
needs  and  demands  must  be  given  atten¬ 
tion.  A  general  discussion  was  held  and 
the  question  box  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening  session. 

Wednesday  morning  everyone  assembled 
on  the  site  of  the  new  $25,000  Poultry 
School  building.  After  a  few  words  by 
President  Beach.  Mr.  Doming,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poultry  Association,  turned 
over  the  first  earth-  in  breaking  ground  for 
the  new  building.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  the 
new  head  of  the  poultry  department,  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  on  “Blackhead  in 
Turkeys.”  During  his  connection  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Follege.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  did 
considerable  work  with  turkeys,  and  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  ravages  of  this 
disease.  It  is  caused  by  a  microscopical 
animal  parasite.  This  pest  develops  rapidly 
in  the.  caeca  or  blind  intestine  and  from 
there  is  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.  English  sparrows  ire  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  There 
is  no  known  remedy  or  cure.  The  feeding 
of  sour  milk  has  given  more  promise  than 
anything  else.  Free  range  and  keeping 
small  flocks  arc  advised  by  Prof.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick.  It  is  commonly  known  that  high 
localities  are  better  adapted  to  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  than  lower  places. 

Prof.  A.  L.  (’lark,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  gave  the  last  address 
of  the  meeting.  Ilis  subject  was  “Practi¬ 
cal  Poultry-house  Construction.”  Tt  seems 
there  is  more  interest  growing  in  this  line 
than  ev  u‘  before.  Every  poultry  house 
built  shovild  be  planned  out  for  the  purpose 
it  is  to  he  used  for.  For  large  flocks  of 
500  or  more  the  long  continuous  house 
is  best  adapted  if  egg  production  is  the 
main  product.  For  the  farmers’  flock  the 
houses  can  usually  be  separated  with  about 
100  in  a  flock  and  get  more  benefit  from 
larger  ranges.  The  l reeding  flocks  should 
he  in  small  colony  he  uses  well  separated, 
nno  the  birds  allowed  outdoor  freedom  all 
the  year  round.  With  layers  best  results 
can  be  obtained  whore  the  birds  are  kept 
closely  housed  all  Winter.  For  young  stock 
on  the  range  houses  should  afford  protec¬ 
tion  from  cold  Spring  weather,  shade  from 
the  Summer  sun.  and  free  ventilation,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  hot  nights  of  July  and 
August.  For  laying  houses  the  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  incorporate  are  first, 
economy  in  construction  :  large  houses  as 
deep  as  practical  and  built  of  the  material 
most  easily  obtained  in  any  locality.  Here 
in  this  part  of  the  country  six-inch  North 
Carolina  roofers  will  probably  be  the  best 
if  lumber  has  to  lie  purchased.  When  we 
realize  that  health  and  vigor  are  the  great 
essentials  in  all  lines  of  poultry  raising,  we 
take  more  heed  in  building  houses  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  flock.  The  second  re¬ 
quirement  is  ventilation,  the  third  dryness, 
and  the  fourth  sufficient  floor  space. 
These  three  have  to  do  with  the  health"  of 
the  inmates.  I  believe  that  fresh  air  at 
night  when  the  birds  are  on  the  perches 
is  tile  one  thing  they  need  the  most.  Prof. 
Krum  told  a  story  that  brought  out  a 
good  point  in  relation  to  this  subject.  A 
traveler  in  the  Northwest  met  a  half-clad 
Indian  during  a  severe  blizzard.  He  asked 
the  Indian  why  he  was  not  cold.  The  In¬ 
dian  replied,  looking  over  the  fur-clad 
traveler.  “You  freeze  vour  face.”  “No,” 
said  traveler.  “Me  all  face,”  was  the 
Indian’s  blunt  return.  When  poultry 
raisers  will  build  open-front  houses  they 
will  have  no  more  trouble  from  roup  or 
colds  and  the  additional  vigor  of  the  hens 
will  be  noticed  in  increased  egg  production 
as  well  as  increased  vigor  in  the  offspring. 
However.  I  advise  anyone  to  follow  out 
some  plan  that  has  been  tried  and  proved 
successful.  We  see  examples  of  foolishly 
and  improperly  constructed  poultry  shel¬ 
ters  in  deserted  conditions  all  over  the 
land.  The  gathering  broke  up  Wednesday 
n®°n-  A.  L.  CLARK. 

FOR  SALE 

500  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

75  CENTS— $1.00  EACH 

Write  “FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

FOR  SALE^i-i’-  yearling  hens, 

1  „  ",  “  White  and  Rice  strain  Price  75o 

and  $1.00.  Iwo  year  old,  50c.  Ail  on  freo  range" 

Sycamore  Poultry  Yards,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

EOF  Sfll B~20  C-‘  Hu5'  Leghorn  hens:  Teckton- 

'  i  ,".s  str»m.  Hatched  May,  1911  Also  2 

cocks.  $1  each.  15  purebred  Kellerstrasse  White  Or- 
pington  breeding  hens.  $2  each.  Craig  Nichols,  Chili,  N.Y. 

POULTRYMENT?!”;1  26  stamp  for  Illustrated 

iflsT  Donegal  mim Y#mdes". 


Concrete  Dipping  Tanks 

The  modern  farmer’s  method  of  curing  disease  among  stock  and 
ridding  them  of  vermin  is  the  dipping  process.  Cattlemen  have 
found  that  dipping  increases  the  market  value  of  their  steers  $5  per 
head.  Concrete  dipping  tanks  for  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
are  easily  built,  do  not  rot  or  rust  out,  and  need  no  repairs. 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


should  be  used  for  building  dipping  vats  or  any  other  kind  of  con¬ 
crete  work.  It  is  fine  and  uniform  in  quality  and  of  granite-like 
strength.  We  furnish  free  to  any  farmer  simple  instructions  and 
definite  plans  for  concrete  construction.  If  you  intend  to  build  a  silo 
and  do  not  want  to  undertake  the  construction  yourself,  we  will 
aid  you  in  finding  a  contractor  who  will  do  the  work  reasonably. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


Wheat  or  Straw? 

On  some  of  the  best  wheat  land  the  crop  runs  to 
Straw.  I  his  is  because  there  are  not  enough  avail¬ 
able  mineral  foods  to  balance  the  manure  or  clover. 

A  field  test  on  such  land  showed  that  Potash 
increased  the  grain  from  20  bushels  on  unfertil¬ 
ized  soil  to  31  bushels  where 

POTASH 


was  used,  and  to  37  bushels  wh^re  Potash  and 
phosphate  were  used.  Both  were  profitable. 
Supplement  the  humus  of  such  land  with  200  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  30  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  or 
125  lbs.  Kainit  per  acre.  Potash  Pays. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Potash,  write  us  for  prices 
stating  quantities  required  and  ask  for  our  free  book  on 
“Fall  Fertilizers.”  Study  of  the  fertilizer  question 
means  saving  and  profit  to  you. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

RIGHT  PROPOR-  I 

TIQN  OF  HEAD  I  NEW  ORLEANS— Whitney  Bank  Bldtf. 

TO  STRAW  I  SAVANNAH— Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 


CROP  RUNS 
TO 

STRAW 


BABY  CHICKS  S'Ac  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  three-weeks'-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-ou-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Skuectkd  Yeariang  Breeders. 
HENS  A  YD  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

It.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ffi'JSJf!! 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
,  fn!;Uro  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


1 000  LEGHORN  T  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


JARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $t.00  EACH. 
u  Write  for  circular.  J.  WILSON  0AIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 


EARLY  PULLETS  and  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Hoy dans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  fist  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Soutliold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S7C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS^S!”^1^ 

birds  for  sale  cheap.  Jos.  L.  Ruzicka,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

FAR  <!fl|  E-SiNGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Thor 
1  vii  uHbb  oughbred,  Young  and  Wyckoff 
strain.  Bred  for  laying.  One  year  old.  $1.25  apiece. 
J.  M.  WAY,  It.  F.  1).,  Hockessiu,  Delaware 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

Several  hundred  large,  vigorous,  of  heavy-laying 
strain,  all  raised  on  free  range.  75  cents  each  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more.  W.  &  F.  J.  McEWEN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WANTFn^i-E  COMB  WHITE  1  FfiHfiRM  pm  |  FTS 

Must  be  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


ONE  of  my  neighbors  missed  her  turkey  eggs;  a  few  days  after  she  saw  a 
torpid  black  snake  lying  near  nest;  on  killing  and  opening  there  was 
rx„  0  ohina  nest  egg;  tliiscould  not  have  happened  with  our  eggs.  Moral : 
use  ».  c.  \\  lute  Leghorn  Eggs  from  Darlington  and.  yon  are  safe. 
DAIILINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  MD. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  reader  in  Washington  sends  us  a 
Pacific  coast  paper  containing  a  picture 
of  the  “Parker  palace”  and  a  sketch 
of  Geo.  H.  Parker.  It  begins : 

The  Parker  palace,  silent  for  a  year,  is 
pay  with  sound  again.  After  serving  less 
than  a  year  of  his  two-year  sentence  on 
McNeil’s  Island,  George  H.  Parker,  who 
helped  to  get  the  cash  from  thousands  of 
working  people  in  the  Northwest  who  “in¬ 
vested”  in  the  United  Wireless,  stock,  is 
back  in  his  palatial  home  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  man  with  his  get-rich-quick 
scheme  comes  back  to  his  palace,  while 
his  victims  are  at  “hard  labor”  to  earn 
their  bread.  A  strange  whirl  of  “jus¬ 
tice.” 

The  thousands  of  suckers  who  nibbled 
“the  bait”  and  were  caught  on  the  Parker 
hook  are  still  on  earth.  Many,  possibly, 
have  started  new  savings  accounts.  And 
George  II.,  in  his  palace  surrounded  by  the 
beautiful  rows  of  red  geraniums,  is  at  home 
again  after  his  somewhat  trying  experi¬ 
ence.  He  refuses  to  say  what  his  plans 
are — but,  of  course,  the  world’s  path 
stretches  open  and  inviting  to  a  man  with 
stocks  and  bonds  and  business  acumen. 

Of  course  it  does.  We  have  one  am¬ 
bition,  however,  and  that  is  that  no 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  shall  say  he 
had  any  sound  excuse  for  biting  at  the 
Parker  bait,  or  any  other  of  the  same 
color. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  kind  to  George  H. 
lie  punished  him  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  by  sending  him  to  McNeil’s  Island. 
Hut  the  penitentiary  officials  saw  that 
George  II.  was  no  ordinary  prisoner ;  so 
they  gave  him  light  work  to  do  and  let 
him  go  frequently  to  Tacoma  “to  have  his 
eyes  treated.”  Two  years  is  not  a  long 
time,  but  it  seems  long  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  So  the  Federal  pardoning  board,  of 
which  Warden  Ilailigan,  of  McNeil’s  Island, 
ts  chairman,  let  George  II.  come  home  on 
parole  before  half  of  his  two-year  term 
was  completed. 

Yet  if  plain  John  Smith  had  stolen  a 
few  pounds  of  wire  he  would  still  be 
in  jail.  “Geo.  H.”  had  no  wires  at  all 
in  his  plan,  and  they  could  not  tie  him 
up. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Farmers’  United 
Chemical  Co.  of  Reading,  Pa.,  belonged  to 
the  sucker  list  until  I  read  it  in  your  good 
little  paper  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  About 
March  20  I  ordered  .$52.20  worth  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  home  mixing  of  fertilizers.  They 
delayed  nearlv  a  mouth  before  they  shipped, 
and  ‘  it  was  past  the  regular  plant¬ 
ing  time  when  1  received  the  goods.  Then 
they  did  not  send  three  bags  of  100  pounds, 
as  thcv  only  had  200  pound  bags.  I  sent  in  a 
little  order  of  $0.20  for  300  pounds  more, 
making  1%  tons  in  all.  They  sent  the 
three  single  sacks,  one  from  Temples  and 
two  from  Harrisburg  in  three  different  ship¬ 
ments.  It  seems  as  though  they  did  not 
have  any  stock  on  hand,  but  sent  from 
other  companies.  On  their  price  list  they 
marked  freight  paid  quotation.  They  wrote 
me  a  letter  saying  they  would  send  me  the 
freight  on  receipt  of  my  freight  bills.  I 
sent  them  nearly  three  weeks  ago  and  did 
not  get  any  reply.  They  made  reply  in 
three  days  when  writing  about  orders. 
Wha.t  can  I  do  with  them?  w.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  usual,  when  we  publish  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  one  subscriber,  we  find  that 
others  have  a  similar  grievance  against 
the  concern  complained  about.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Farmers’  United  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  are  making  a  practice  of  failing 
to  prepay  the  freight  charges  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  terms  of  sale.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  subscriber  as  a  whole 
may  prove  of  benefit  to  other  readers. 

The  inclosed  advertisement  has  been  in 
Portland  Press  for  some  time  and  a  woman 
here  needing  some  money  sent  for  "partic¬ 
ulars.”  They  seemed  all  right,  and  reason¬ 
able.  only  she  must  buy  a  fountain  pen 
to  protect  them,  as  so  many  sent  to  them 
and  then  would  not  do  the  work.  The  $1 
was  to  be  paid  back  with  the  first  100 
names.  The  final  instructions  were  these : 
she  must  not  have  over  four  women,  and 
each  person  must  sign  their  own  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  age  and  business,  and  this  was  really 
an  order  for  a  pen.  She  must  give  a  bond 
and  have  it  signed  by  some  one  outside 
her  family  before  getting  the  names,  and 
after  she  wrote  withdrawing  her  applica¬ 
tion.  returned  the  pen  and  blanks,  and  sent 
postage  for  the  return  of  her  dollar,  but  it 
lias  not  come.  Will  you  give  your  findings 
of  them,  and  prevent  someone  else  from 
sending  them?  constant  reader. 

Maine. 

Here  is  the  advertisement  referred  to : 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  HUNDRED  FOR 

Collecting  names  and  addresses.  All  in 
spare  time.  Stamp  for  particulars.  Key¬ 
stone  Sales  Co..  Darby,  Penn. 

It  is  a  fake  on  the  face  of  it,  as  any 
concern  can  buy  all  the  names  they  need 
at  a  dollar  per  thousand  or  less.  It  must 
be  a  pretty  worthless  sort  of  a  fountain 
pen  that  needs  to  be  sold  by  such  meth¬ 
ods.  The  most  effective  way  of  combat¬ 
ing  such  swindling  advertisements  is  to 
cancel  your  subscription  to  the  papers 
carrying  this  class  of  advertising  and 
tell  the  publisher  why  you  are  doing  so. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  reports  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
change  Corporation,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
insist  upon  shipping  silos  to  farmers 
who  were  induced  to  sign  orders  on 
misrepresentations  of  their  agents,  and 


when  the  deception  was  discovered, 
promptly  cancelled  such  orders.  The 
silos  have  been  refused  by  the  farmers, 
and  suits  to  force  payment  for  the  silos 
on  the  contracts  threatened.  Our 
information  is  thatT  the  moving  spirits 
behind  the  Universal  Exchange  Cor¬ 
poration  are  Messrs.  Woodruff  &  Spald¬ 
ing,  of  American  Farm  Co.  fame.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  firm  was 
prevented  from  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  several  years  ago  through 
action  brought  by  t,he  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  of  the  American  Farm 
Co.  The  earmarks  of  these  gentlemen 
are  apparent  under  whatever  cloak  they 
try  to  hide  their  identity.  If  Messrs. 
Woodruff  &  Spalding  can  be  induced  to 
go  into  court  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
it  will  result  in  a  benefit  to  farmers  as 
a  whole  to  have  a  court  record  made  of 
their  connection  with  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
change  Corporation. 

I  purchased  a  female  St.  Bernard  dog 
from  Harry  Reeder,  Thorndale,  Pa.,  which 
he  represented  to  be  in  whelp,  for  $25. 
Mr.  Reeder’s  letter  of  November  25,  1911, 
represented  the  dog  as  four  years  old  and 
would  have  pups  about  January  1,  1912. 
The  letter  further  states  the  dog  to  be 
sold  "under  full  guarantee  to  reach  you 
safe  and  be  right  in  every  respect,  or  your 
money  refunded.”  The  dog  proved  not  to 
be  in  whelp  and  I  can  get  no  satisfaction. 
Can  you  help  me?  c.  r.  l. 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  illustrates  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  guarantees  unless  the  man 
back  of  the  guarantee  is  honorable  and 
responsible.  This  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  court  for  $25,  even  though  this 
party  is  financially  responsible.  The  rule 
is,  however,  that  the  irresponsible  man 
is  willing  to  guarantee  anything  and 
everything,  as  he  has  no  intention  of 
making  good  and  knows  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Flarry  Reeder 
several  letters  in  behalf  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  He  contends  that  because  his 
advertisement  did  not  appear  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  the  case  is  none  of 
our  affairs.  The  defrauding  of  one  sub¬ 
scriber  we  hold  is  the  concern  of  every 
reader,  and  we  are  giving  this  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  in  order  that  all  may 
benefit  by  this  subscriber’s  experience.  ' 

About  one  year  ago  I  read  in  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  reliable  paper,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  New  South  Farm  &  Home 
Co.  Being  a  day  working  man  and  poor, 
and  wishing  to  locate  in  a  warm  climate,  I 
sent  for  their  literature,  and  it  was  on  such 
easy  terms  and  such  good  prospects  for  a 
poor  man  that  I  played  the  sucker,  took  the 
bait  and  bought  10  acres  last  May.  I 
have  been  advised  that  this  Florida  land 
is  well  nigh  worthless,  and  misrepresented 
by  the  New  South  Farm  &)  Home  Co.  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do?  J.  w.  b. 

Washington. 

We  have  taken  up  the  contract  of 
this  subscriber  with  the  New  South 
Farm  &  Home  Co.  In  response  to  our 
first  letter  they  sent  us  a  claim  applica¬ 
tion  which  we  sent  the  subscriber,  and 
which  was  properly  filled  out  and  for¬ 
warded  to  them.  Later  the  firm  refused 
to  refund  the  $60  paid  on  this  contract, 
because  the  demand  was  not  made 
within  the  120  days  limit  allowed  in  the 
contract  to  accept  the  proposition.  No 
doubt  the  New  South  Farm  &  Home 
Co.  are  within  their  legal  rights  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  refund  the  money  made  on 
this  contract.  The  incident  illustrates, 
however,  how  many  hard-working  peo¬ 
ple  lose  their  little  savings  through  land 
promoters  of  this  kind.  Subscribers  will 
no  doubt  recall  Mr.  Petersen’s  experi¬ 
ence  regarding  this  Florida  land  scheme, 
which  was  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  showing  the 
flagrant  misrepresentations  that  this 
company  made  in  their  literature  and 
general  worthlessness  of  the  land. 

I  thank  you  for  the  publisher's  page,  not 
that  I  have  been  taken  in  by  the  fakes  and 
swindles;  possibly  through  your  warning  I 
have  escaped.  I  wrote  you  concerning  the 
Independent  Harvester  Co.,  read  your  an¬ 
swer.  read  your  expos*?  of  them.  They  took 
over  $3,000  out  of  this  neighborhood.  Now 
M.  W.  Savage  of  Minneapolis  is  placarding 
this  section  with  glowing  advertisements, 
telling  how  we  double  and  treble  our  gains 
by  investing  in  his  stock.  So  it  goes.  Had 
l‘  the  money  that  has  been  taken  out  of 
this  community  by  sharks  I  would  be  the 
wealthiest  man  here.  Again  I  thank  you 
for  the  publisher’s  page,  and  wish  more 
would  read  your  paper.  It  leads  me  to  ask 
some  to  subscribe.  b.  d. 

Iowa. 

The  Publisher’s  Desk  department  is 
not  much  given  to  self  laudation,  but 
we  confess  to  a  degree  of  pride  in 
the  evidences  of  faith  and  confidence 
expressed  by  this  Iowa  farmer  in  the 
above  letter.  Above  all  other  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  line  of  work  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
partment  is  saving  many  friends  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  from  investments  that  could 
eventually  result  only  in  the  loss  of 
their  hard-earned  savings. 


TROUBLE  WITH  COLD  STORAGE. 

I  have  had  a  cold  storage  chamber  erected 
next  to  my  kitchen  which  is  a  failure.  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is  the  proper  way 
to  build  a  cold  storage  compartment,  one 
that  will  keep  meat  and  poultry  from  spoil¬ 
ing.  I  would  appreciate  any  help  bow  to 
build  an  icehouse  or  storage  chamber,  the 
science  of  circulation,  insulation,  etc. 

New  York.  c.  f.  b. 

A  satisfactory  cold  storage  chamber  must 
be  air-tight,  if  possible,  so  as  to  provide  a 
some  means  for  supplying  cold  air  to  the 
stores,  which  cold  air  must  be  properly  cir¬ 
culated  so  as  to  reach  all  the  stores.  The 
stores  must  also  be  properly  packed  so  as 
to  allow  circulation.  Satisfactory  insula¬ 
tion  can  only  bo  secured  through  the  use  of 
double  walls  and  floor.  The  walls  should 
be  air-tight,  if  possible,  so  as  provide  a 
dead-air  space  between  the  walls,  as  that  is 
the  best  form  of  insulation.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  dead  air  and  so  the  walls  must  be 
air-tight  to  give  satisfaction.  There  are 
many  other  ways  of  insulating,  such  as  by 
filling  the  space  between  the  double  walls 
with  some  non-conducting  substance  as  the 
following,  named  in  the  order  of  their  de¬ 
sirability  :  hair  felt,  slag  wool,  wood  ashes, 
chopped  straw,  charcoal,  cork,  etc.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  choosing  an  insu¬ 
lating  substance  that  it  must  not  only  be 
a  good  insulator  but  it  must  not  absorb 
moisture.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
whatever  the  material,  the  more  dry,  dead 
air  enclosed  the  better.  For  that  reason, 
some  substance  that  does  not  pack  solid  is 
best.  Moisture  lias}  the  property  of  absorb¬ 
ing  many  gases  and  impurities  from  the 
stores  and  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
the  air  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  and  that 
the  moisture  which  it  does  contain  be  re¬ 
moved,  thus  purifying  the  air.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  providing  proper  circulation 
of  the  air  in  the  storage  chamber  and  thus 
cooling  the  stores  by  circulation  of  air 
instead  of  by  radiation  from  the  source  of 
cold.  If  the’  stores  are  cooled  by  radiation 
the  moisture  in  the  air  will  probably  be  de¬ 
posited  on  the  stores  in  place  of  on  the 
cold  source.  This,  of  course,  may  cause 
trouble.  To  get  a  good  circulation,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fact  that  cold  air  drops  and 
warm  air  rises.  Then,  to  get  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  all  that  needs  to  be  looked  out  for  is 
to  introduce  the  cold  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cold  storage  space  and  provide  an  outlet  and 
return  from  the  top  of  the  storage  cham¬ 
ber.  For  a  small  chamber  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  cold  air  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  storage  space  all  along  one  lower  edge 
of  the  chamber  and  the  warm  air  taken 
out  along  the  upper  and  diagonally  opposite 
edge.  This  will  make  it  necessary  for  the 
air  to  cross  and  circulate  all  through  the 
storage  space  before  reaching  the  outlet. 
In  a  larger  chamber  the  cold  air  could  be 
introduced  at  the  center  of  the  floor  and 
taken  out  in  each  of  the  upper  edges,  while 
in  a  still  larger  storage  room,  the  cold  air 
may  be  introduced  along  two  side  edges  at 
the  bottom  and  allowed  to  go  out  through 
two  side  edges  at  the  top.  Shields  or  de¬ 
flectors  must  be  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
cold  air,  as  it  warms  up.  going  from  the  in¬ 
let  opening  directly  to  the  outlet  opening 
above  without  circulating  through  the  room. 
These  deflectors  may  be  made  of  wood  or 
any  similar  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
should  slope  from  the  bottom  up  so  that  as 
the  cold  air  warms,  it  will  rise  along  the  de¬ 
flector  to  the  outlet.  Care,  should  be  taken 
not  to  place  the  deflector  so  as  to  “pocket” 
any  warm  air — that  is,  do  not  make  it  so 
that  any  body  of  warm  air  will  be  caught 
in  the  upper  corner,  for  example,  and  have 
to  go  downwards  in  order  to  escape  through 
the  outlet,  deflectors,  of  course,  are  only 
necessary  where  the  outlet  is  nearly  over 
the  inlet  and  a  path  from  one  to  the  other 
does  not  lead  through  or  near  the  center 
of  the  storage  space.  Ventilation,  except 
in  very  large  rooms,  is  satisfactorily  taken 
care  of  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
entrance  door.  The  packing  of  stores  in 
cold  storage  is  a  science  in  itself  and  can 
only  be  taught  by  experience.  The  general 
rule,  however,  may  be  of  value,  namely,  to 
pack  the  stores  close  together  and  leave  a 
space  between  them  and  the  walls  to  allow 
a  path  for  the  circulating  air.  Never  pack 
up  close  to  the  wall.  B.  p.  c. 


Pneumatic  Pump 

On  page  829  there  is  a  discussion  about 
pumping  air  into  a  pneumatic  tank.  Force 
pumps  for  water  as  usually  built  have  too 
much  “clearance”  to  pump  air.  alone,  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  account  of  its  elasticity.  The 
better  way  is  to  attach  an  air  cock  to  the 
supply  pipe  between  pump  and  well.  This 
cock  must  bo  closed  to  start  the  pump, 
after  which  it  may  be  opened  slightly  and 
air  will  be  drawn  in  and  mingled  with  the 
water  being  pumped.  By  this  method  there 
is  no  trouble  in  maintaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  air,  but  very  few  water  pumps 
will  pump  air  successfully  any  other  way. 

Illinois.  o.  A.  FYFFE. 


No  Adjustments — No  Clutches 
No  Chainsg 


John  Deere 
Spreader/ 

The  Spreader  with  the' 
Beater  on  the  Axle/ 

IMAGINE  a  manure  spreader  without  any 
chains;  with  all  the  clutches  and  adjustments 
removed;  one  that  has  no  extra  shaft  for  the 
beater,  no  stub  axle  or  counter  shafts;  one  on 
which  the  parts  that  drive  the  beater  all  sur¬ 
round  the  main  axle  and  are  within  a  distance  of 
twelve  inches  from  it;  and  one  that,  besides  being 
of  much  lighter  draft  than  any  other  you  have 
ever  seen,  is  so  low  down  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  .lift  the  manure  as  high  as  your  hips  when  loading. 


Roller 

Bearings 


Easy'; 
to  Load 


Imagine  all  that  and  you  will  have  some  sort  of 
an  idea  of  what  this  new  John  Deere  Spreader— 
The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle — is  like. 

Absolutely  the  simplest  and  strongest  manure 
spreader  ever  invented.  It  has  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  less  parts  than  any  other 
spreader  heretofore  made. 

Easy  to  load.  It  is  always  ready  for  business. 
It  cannot  get  out  of  order.  There  are  no  adjust¬ 
ments  to  be  made. ' 

Valuable  Soreader  This  new,  special  spreader 
Rrvr,U_FRFF  book  contains  valuable  infor- 
BOOK  I  rvEiij  mation  concerning  the  use  of 
manure  on  the  land.  In  addition  there  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  with  illustrations 
in  color  of  this  new  spreader  working  in  the  field. 

To  get  this  book  free,  postpaid,  ask 
us  for  it  as  Package  No.  Y -38 

John  Deere  Plow  vAimpany 

Moline,  Illinois 


EATH  TO  HEAVES 


&|[UfVAft|9Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
REIT  I  UE1  v  and  Indigestion  Cure  4 


Cures  Heaves  by 
;orrecting  the  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  X  h  e 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  23 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 


using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind, Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  ExpeUer. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  cuu  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

(Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Exposition 
SYRACUSE— SEPTEMBER  9-10-11-12-13-14 


DEMONSTRATIONS  AND 

HIGHEST  CLASS  AMUSEMENT 

ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES  IN 

FEATURES 

MANY  DEPARTMENTS 

Conway’s  Concert  Band 

Change  of  Program  Each  Day 

Evening  Karnival  Spectacles 

AEROPLANE  RACES  DAILY 

AVIATION  MEET 

Open  to  World  Competition  in 
Connection  with  Military  Sym- 
khaha,  September  4.  Five  Air¬ 
ships  in  Spectacular  Contests. 


GREAT  OPEN  AIR  HORSE 
AND  CATTLE  SHOWS 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  RACES 

2  Feature  Races  Introducing 
18  Fastest  Trotters  and  Pacers 
on  American  Turf. 
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Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  @  1.25 

Striae  Keans,  bu . 26  @  .50 

Squash,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Egg  Hants, Southern,  bbl . 80  @  1.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 60  @  .65 

Tomatoes,  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  .30  @  .50 

Jersey,  box . 20  @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  lb .  . 20©  .21 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Roosters . 10  ®  .10^ 

Ducks . 13  @  .14 

Geese . 10  @  .11 

Turkeys . 13  ®  .14 

Guineas,  pair .  50  @  .60 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 22  ®  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  ®  .26 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 22  ©  .24 

Roasters . 22  @  .24 

Fowls . 14  ©  .17 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  ... . .18  ©  .I8J4 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 25.00  ®  27.00 

No.  2 . 22.00  ©  24.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  ®  20.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  ®  22  00 

8traw,  Rye . .....18.00  ®  20.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 7.00  ®  8.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.00  @  9.30 

Bulls . 3.25  @  5.00 

Cows .  2.25  @  5.60 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  I0U  lbs . 6.50  @10.50 

Culls .  450  ®  5.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  ©  4.00 

Lambs .  5  75  ®  6.75 

Hogs . 7.50  ©  8.75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.03  ®  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.07  ®  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.02  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ®  .85 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 58  ©  .60 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  12.00 

Middling  Gulf .  12.25 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  11.20 

Good  Middling .  12.30 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  .21  ®  .22 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29  ®  .30 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood; . 29  ®  .30 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  ©  .28 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  August  17,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 26  ®  .261$ 

Good  to  Choice . 24  @  .25 

Lower  Grades  . . . 22  ©  .23 

State  Dairy,  best . 24  ®  .25 

Common  to  Good . 21  @  .23 

Factory . 19  ®  .22 

Packing  Stock . 18  ©  .20 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  2616  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  2616  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 29  @  .32 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 25  ©  .26 

Common  to  Good . 15  ©  18 

Western,  best . 23  ©  .26 

Under  grades . 15  @  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 10  ®  .16 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best, . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . 11  ©  .14 

Skims .  .04  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  ®  5.60 

Medium . 4.30  ®  5.00 

Pea .  4.30  @  5.00 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  ®  4.20 

Red  Kidney.  .  . 3.90  ®  4.70 

White  Kidney .  5.50  ©  6.50 

Lima.  California . 6.10  @  6.20 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 24  ©  .26 

Common  to  Good . 2t  @  .23 

Pacific  Coast .  .21  ©  .26 

Old  Stock . 09  ®  .11 

German  Crop . 47  ©  .52 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Prime,  bbl . 2.50  ®  3.00 

Lower  grades .  1.50  @  1.75 

Windfalls,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 25  ®  1  25 

Maryland  and  Del . 50  ®  1,25 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  ®  .75 

Pears —Clapp’s,  bbl . 4.50  @  5.00 

Ki'-ffer  .  2.25  @  3.00 

Bartlett,  bbl .  3.50  ®  4.50 

Le  Conte .  3.00  @  3.75 

Common .  ]  .00  ©  2.00 

Plums,  crate . 50  ®  1.00 

8- lb.  bkt . 15  @  .25 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case .  1.00  ®  1.25 

Delaware  .  1.25  @  1.40 

Champion . 50  ®  .60 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 05  @  .09 

Huckleberries,  qt .  .06  @  .17 

Blackberries,  qr . 08  ®  .17 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 07  ©  .10 

Currants,  qt . 03  @  .09 

Muskmelons.  s’n,  bu . 25  ©  .50 

Del.  and  Md..  crate . 50  ®  1.25 

Jersey,  crate.  . 50  ©  1.50 

Watermelons,  carload.  . . . 100.00  @225.00 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap  .  choice,  1911 . 09  @  .10 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .08 

Sun  dried . 05  ®  .06 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.85  @  2.00 

Raspberries . 22  ©  .25 

Cherries . 11  ®  .161$ 

VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25  ©  2.40 

Southern,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  50  @  2,40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl...  . .  2.00  @  3.00 

Beets,  bbl .  1.25  ®  1.50 

Carrots,  bbl .  1.25  @  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches .  . 15  ©  .60 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 30  ©  .75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Lettuce. *$-bbl.  bkt . 10  ®  .30 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100  . 50  ®  1.75 

Lima  beans.  Jersey  bu . 75  @  2.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 60  @  1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag .  1.00  @  1.25 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl  .  1.00  @1.50 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 75  @  2.25 


In  the  town  of  Ingersoll,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,000,  we  have  a  market  every 
Saturday.  We  have  a  block  utilized  for 
public  purposes.  At  the  front  there  is  a 
large  building ;  the  upper  part  is  used  for 
a  hall,  half  of  the  lower  story  is  used  for 
a  Are  hall,  and  the  rest  for  the  sale  of 
eggs,  butter,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  with  coun¬ 
ters  to  display  the  goods.  This  is  heated 
in  Winter  by  a  furnace.  Hay,  wood,  young 
pigs,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  sold  from  wagons 
outside.  There  is  a  small  building  on  one 
corner  divided  into  stalls  for  country 
butchers  for  which  no  rent  is  charged,  but 
the  right  to  use  certain  stalls  is  let  by 
public  auction,  all  other  space  being  free. 
Retailers  are  not  allowed  to  buy  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  after  10  o’clock.  As  a  rule  there 
is  not  much,  difference  in  the  retailer’s  price 
and  the  price  the  farmer  receives  on  the 
market.  They  try  to  keep  as  near  together 
as  they  can.  If  the  supply  is  limited  and 
good  demand,  farmers  sell  about  retail 
price  or  higher;  in  case- of  glut,  they  cut 
the  price,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  to 
the  consumer,  as  it  hurts  sales  the  follow- 
ing  week,  but  prefer  to  sell  to  a  retailer. 
I  here  is  no  friction  between  the  farmer 
and  retailer.  When  we  sell  to  the  retailer 
we  get  from  <5  to  80  per  cent  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Our  markets  are 
very  successful ;  nearly  every  town  and  city 
have  them,  and  they  vie  with  one  another 
to  furnish  the  best  accommodation.  A  few 
years  ago  the  council  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
stock.  10  miles  distant,  passed  a  law  that 
all  fowls  sold  on  the  market  were  to  be 
dry  picked.  The  farmers’  wives  organized 
to  fight  it.  and  boycotted  the  market  by 
going  to  other  places.  It  affected  business 
to  such  an  extent  that  storekeepers  and 
everyone  doing  business  with  the  farmers, 
even  to  doctors,  were  apologizing  for  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  asked  the  council 
to  rescind  the  by-law,  which  they  did  at  a 
special  meeting.  w  w  n 

Ingersoll,  Out. 


i-AKM  PRODUCE 

Good  native  early 


IN  BUNION  MARKET 


are  goii 
to  $1.2; 
and  sin 
box,  wi 


_ .  .  -  apples  are  not  plcm 

yet,  and  sell  at  good  prices ;  some  kin< 
are  dropping  badly,  especially  Gravenste 
and  Williams.  This  will  help  the  price  c 
best  grades  by  keeping  supply  below  d 
maud.  Good  firm  Williams,  Astracha 
Duchess  and  Gravenstein  bring  Si  25  i 
$1.50,  with  poor  and  soft  stock  at  50  ai: 
i .)  cents  per  bo.r.  Most  kinds  of  vegetahh 
are  selling  well  by  reason  of  not  too  abu 
dant  supply.  Tomatoes  a  few  days  at 
sold  as  high  as  $5  per  box,  and 
now  at  about  $3.  Green  corn,  $1 
supply  short  at  present.  String 
beans  around  $2  and  better  per 
good  demand  at  present.  Cucumbers  recc 
oring  sunc  from  recent  slump,  $]  to  $1 
per  box  ;  quality  not  the  best.  Lettuce 
slow  demand  at  25  cents  per  bundle  f 
good  quality.  Beets  slow  at  20  cents  r 
dozen  hunches  and  50  cents  per  box  Cs 
bage  slow^  and  plenty,  GO  to  75  cents  p 
barrel.  Native  blackberries  running  po< 
sell  at  eight  and  10  cents  per  box  who 
sale  Blueberries  good,  fairly  plenty,  s 
at  10  to  15  cents  per  box  wholesale.  Soul 
ern  watermelons,  $15  to  $25  per  100.  5 

tivo  onions  sell  low  on  account  of  lar 
offering  of  outside  stock  and  slow  denial 
at  this  season,  65  and  75  cents  per  be 
Potatoes  not  in  large  supply.  $1.50  to 
per  bag,  $2.75  and  $3  per  barrel  for  .T( 
seys ;  native  $1  and  better,  especially 
local  market.  Butter  dropping  slightly  u 
der  heavy  receipts;  average  wholesale  pri 
is  25  cents  by  tub.  Eggs  firm  and  mark 
good  at  28  and  30  cents  for  fresh.  25  to 
for  other  grades.  Local  markets  payii 
33  and  35  cents,  with  supply  short.  Cheo 
easier  at  16  to  18  cents  per  pound  who! 
sale. 


Good  meats  scarce  and  high,  poorer 
grades  not  so  firm.  Best  beef.  14  to  15 
cents  per  pound;  veal,  13  and  15  cents  per 
pound;  lamb,  10  and  12  cents  per  pound; 
dressed  hogs,  10  and  11  cents,  supply  short. 
Poultry  in  goi'd  demand;  1G  cents  per 
pound  is  paid  for  live  hens  and  21  cents 
for  broilers.  For  large  broilers  as  high  as 
27  cents  is  paid.  Dressed  poultry  of  va¬ 
rious  grades,  17  to  20  cents  wholesale.  Hay, 


best  grades,  $28  per  ton  ;  others,  $20  to  $25. 
Wholesale  grain  slightly  lower.  Corn  meal, 

$1.56  per  bag:  oats,  $1.25  per  bag,  whole¬ 
sale;  bran,  $24  per  ton;  mixed  feed,  $28; 
cottonseed  meal.  $32  per  ton.  a.  e.  p. 
llopkinton,  Mass. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  task  to  size  up  the 
city  markets  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint, 
for  they  fluctuate  so,  not  only  from  one 
season  to  another,  hut  from  day  to  day 
even.  I  have  an  authentic  story  of  an  Erie 
County  farmer  who  bought  cheap  land — of 
which  there  is  still  quite  a  little  not  very 
far  from  Buffalo — and  practically  paid  for 
it  with  his  first  crop  >f  green  peas.  He 
managed  to  he  first  in  the  market  with  his 
peas,  and  actually  sold  his  first  big  wagon 
load  for  $600 !  The  next  load  was  not 
ready  till  his  neighbors  were  in  the  market, 
so  he  had  to  sell  it  for  half  his  first  price, 
though  even  at  this  rate  he  did  well.  It 
will  never  be  safe  to  act  upon  such  re¬ 
ports  though.  They  may  be  facts,  as  this 
one  is.  but  they  can  never  be  duplicated 
offhand.  Quite  possibly  the  same  farmer 
got  caught  next  year  in  one  of  our  dry 
Spring  seasons,  of  which  we  have  had  two 
lately,  and  was  obliged  to  stand  by  and  see 
his  first  sowing  of  peas  dry  up  and  come 
to  nothing,  for  this  is  farming. 

The  early  August  market  is  a  great 
change  from  anything  that  has  gone  before 
during  this  season,  for  it  is  now  full  of 
peaches,  with  berries  driven  down  much 
cheaper  than  they  usually  are  by  the 
reaches.  This  market  sees  four  general  divi¬ 
sions  of  so-called  berries  that  follow  closely 
on  strawberries,  none  of  which  are  really 
berries,  according  to  the  botanist.  They 
are  at  present  the  blackberries,  which  are 
always  rather  scarce,  and  the  three  sorts 
of  raspberries,  blackcaps,  their  red  cousins 
and  of  late  a  creamy  sort  that  is  in  ap¬ 
pearance  a  cross  between  the  two.  This 
last  is  new  to  us,  and  is  even  softer  and 
less  easy  to  market  than  the  red  ones,  the 
real  blackcaps  being  the  only  one  of  the 
three  that  are  really  hard  enough  to  ship 
readily.  All  of  these  have  retailed  as  low 
as  eight  cents  a  quart  and  they  have  seldom 
been  more  than  12  cents.  They  are  often 
15  cents  or  more  for  the  most  part.  A  not¬ 
able  decline  is  in  the  price  of  cabbage. 
Through  the  Winter  and  Spring  it  retailed 
for  four  to  five  cents  a  pound,  and  was 
hard  to  get  at  all  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  last  Fall’s  crop,  but  it  is  now 
suddenly  down  to  five  cents  for  a  good-sized 
head,  just  as  it  used  to  be.  I  find  that  a 
good  many  people  are  just  becoming  aware 
that  cabbage  is  one  of  the  crops  that  can 
be  raised  pretty  nearly  without  rain.  I 
know  what  I  am  saying  when  I  claim  that 
if  it  is  kept  hoed,  so  that  there  is  a  good 
dots  blanket  maintained,  cabbage  will  mind 
lack  of  rain  very  little,  whether  it  is  young 
or  well  along  in  growth.  The  tomato  crop 
is  very  uneven,  though  prices  are  only  mod¬ 
erate.  The  frost  of  .Tune  7  was  a  very  ca¬ 
pricious  affair.  In  some  sections  it  cut 
down  all  the  tomatoes  and  perhaps  skipped 
other  tender  crops  nearby.  On  the  other 
hand  some  tomatoes  only  turned  a  bit  gray 
and  recovered,  while  the  grapes  suffered. 
There  is  complaint  here  and  there  of  toma¬ 
toes  rotting  when  half  grown,  though  that 
may  be  due  to  locality  or  variety. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Hardin  County,  Ohio,  Fair,  Kenton,  O., 
August  20-24. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  26-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem- 
mer  2-6. 

West  Virginia  Fair,  Wheeling,  September 
2-6. 

Connecticut  Fair,  Hartfort,  Sept.  2-7. 

Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  annual  meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  5  and  6. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

Dog  River  Valley  Fair,  Northfield,  Vt., 
Sept.  9-11. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-18.  1 

Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 
10-14. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Fair,  September  16-21. 
borVl'7t,:,oKiVCr  Junctiou>  vt->  Fair,  Septein- 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield.  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  beginning  October  21. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24- November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem- 
hor  1..-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  SO-December  7. 


1  here  are  not  many  auction  sales  hei 
except  in  the  Spring.  Cows  are  selling  f( 
from  $2o  to  $50;  veals,  7%  to  eight  cents 
naj,  about  $18.  Horse  manure  general! 
$1  per  load.  Silage  is  not  sold  in  th 
place.  Milk  is  selling  for  25  cents  per  1(1 
more  than  contract  price  for  August,  whir 
is  $1.30  per  100.  making  tin"  price  fc 
August  $1.55.  Potatoes  are  retailing  fc 
$l.o0  per  bushel.  Farmers  are  getting  fro; 
$1  to  $1.10  per  bushel.  Early  potatoes  ai 
a  poor  crop  in  this  vicinity.  l  k  j. 

Afton.  N.  Y. 

Horses  at  auction  sales  sell  at  from  $15 
to  $175  for  common  farm  animals;  heav 
horses  bring  from  $200  to  $225  ;  cows,  froi 
$36  to  $70;  hay.  $20  per  ton;  straw.  Si 
per  ton.  No  silage  sold  here.  Milk  bring 
five  cents  to  six  cents  per  quart.  La.vin 
hens  from  30  to  70  cents  apiece;  Sprin 


chickens,  25  cents 
local  market;  eggs, 
Alden,  Mich. 


per  pound  dressed  . 
25  cents  per  dozen. 

c.  F.  w. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


I 


Without  Drudgery 

With  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sashyou  never 
have  to  use  any  mats  or  boards  for  covering 


The  two  layers  of  glass  take  their  place 

(See  picture  above) 

Between  the  two  layers  of  glass  is  a  ss-inch 
layer  of  dry,  still  air.  This  transparent  blankeb 
affords  better  protection  to  plants  than  mats  or 
boards;  never  shuts  out  the  light;  saves  expense 
and  labor  and  gives  the  best  possible  results. 
Glass  held  by  springs;  no  putty  used;  can't 
work  loose,  easily  repaired. 

Great  profit  and  pleasure  from  hot-bed  and 
cold-frame  gardening 

Under  Sunlight  Sash  you  can  havo  plants  for  the  field  far 
earlier  and  better  than  you  ran  under  singlc-Klassaash.  You 
can  have  fresh  vegetables  and  flowers  for  your  own  use  when 
they  are  luxuries.  Lettuce  and  violets  for  instance  all  winter. 

GET  THESE  TWO  BOOKS 

One  is  our  valuable  free  catalog.  Tha 
other  Is  by  Prof.  Massey,  an  authority  on 
hot-bed  and  cold-frame  gardening.  In  it 
he  tells  In  an  interesting  and  Instructive 
manner  how  to  make  and  rare  for  the 
beds,  what  ami  when  to  plant. 

Tear  out  this  ad.  Send  it  with  4c.  In 
stamps,  and  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  sendyou  the  two  books.  Doit  now. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Pot-Grown 

Strawberry  Plants 

as  shown  in  the  cut  are  much 
the  best.  The  roots  are  all 
there  — and  good  roots,  too. 
If  set  out  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  will  produce  a  crop 
of  berries  next  June.  I  have  the 
finest  stock  of  plants  in  the  New 
England  States.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List 
C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Maes. 


Erickson  Leg 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
or  draw  end  of  stump, 
... ,  w  _  Send  for  Catalog 

S6hl  on  Easy  Terms  c* 

Too  largest  limb  factory  in  the  world. 

K.  H.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co. 

19  Washington  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS — 8  weeks;  $7.50  pair.  Act  quick  wliilo 
1  they  last.  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


Brush  Rnnahnnt~485 pod,el,toP'  wind  shield;  just 

OIUoll  nulldUUUI  overhauled;  perfect  order.  $150 
Call  and  drive  it  home.  Dampnian,  253  Broadway.  N.  Yi 


WANTFR  OCTOBER  I,  1912— Experienced  man  and 
n"  '  wife  to  manage  farm;  man  as  working 
foreman;  lady  to  do  housework.  State  salary  and 
reference.  Address,  Maplevale  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


(IQ  AfiRR  (IF  A N n  a.nd  two  hundred  thousand 
IUU  Bunco  Ur  LAND  teet  Gf  standing  lumber. 

Watered  fine.  7-room  house  in  good  condition.  Ono 
barn,  -0x8;.;  L  12x36  and  10x28.  Granary,  hog  houso. 
84  acres  tillable,  fruit  plenty.  4  miles  to  Railroad 
F.J/  TV  Telephone.  $3,850. 

HALL  S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y 


Milk  Producers  f,or  ^ew  V.ork  City  market 

..  .  .  desiring  information  how  to 

toim  hranches  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
tlie  becretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

FfO  Dh'oct  to  best  trade  in  Greater 
-  LIU»  New  York.  Highest  market 
"  value  and  account  sales  day  otarrival. 
liefer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Hradsti eet’a. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Epo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. 


EGGS. 


APPLES-PEACHES 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
VVrite  us  tor  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN. 

164  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Bush  Fruits,  Card .  j  50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard _  1.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodcnian .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 

Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey . .  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey _  2.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Soils,  Hligard  .  4  00 

Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts .  1.50 

Irrigation  aud  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Agriculture  aud  Chemistry,  Storer,  3 

vols . 5.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey . ' _  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York 


R-C-H  Announcement  1913 


R-C-H  “Twenty-Five” 


Equipment— there’s  something  for  you  to  think  about.  When  you  buy  an  R-C-H 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  extra  for  additional  equipment  that 

you’ve  got  to  have.  Everything  is  there,  and  everything  is  of  the  best  quality.  Just  read  over  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  details  of  the  R-C-H,  given  below,  and  you’ll  get  some  idea  of  the  wonderful 
value  it  offers  at 

$900 

F.  O.  B.  DETROIT 


The  Car 

Wheelbase — 110  inches. 

Motor — Long-stroke;  4  cylinders  cast  en  bloc;  3%  inch 
bore,  5-inch  stroke.  Two-bearing  crank  shaft.  Timing 
gears  and  valves  enclosed.  Three-point  suspension. 

Steering — Left  Side.  1  rreversible  worm  gear,  16-inch 
steering  wheel.  Throttle  control  on  steering  column. 

Control — Center  Lever  operated  through  H-plate 
integral  with  universal  joint  housing  just  below.  Hand- 
lever  emergency  brake  at  driver  s  right,  hoot  accelerator 
in  connection  with  hand  throttle. 

Springs — Front,  semi-elliptic;  rear,  full  elliptic  and 
mounted  on  swivel  seats. 

Frame — Pressed  steel  channel. 

Axles — Front,  I-beam,  drop-forged;  rear,  semi-float¬ 
ing  type. 

Transmission — 3  speeds  forward  and  reverse;  sliding 
gear,  selective  type. 

Construction — Drop-forgings  wherever  practical; 
chrome  nickel  steel  used  throughout  all  shafts  and  gears 
in  the  transmission  and  rear  axle;  high  carbon  manganese 
steel  in  all  parts  requiring  special  stiffness. 

Body — Full  5-passenger  English  type;  extra  wide  seats. 


The  Equipment 

Non-skid  tires — 32x3Vi. 

12-inch  Hall  Bullet  electric  head  lights  with 
double  parabolic  lens. 

6-inch  Hall  Bullet  electric  side  lights  with 
parabolic  lens. 

Exide  100  Ampere  hour  battery. 

Bosch  Magneto. 

Warner  Auto-Meter. 

Demountable  rims. 

Extra  rim  and  holders. 

Tally-ho  horn. 

Jiffy  curtains — up  or  down  instantaneously. 
Top  and  Top  cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear  view  mirror. 

Tool-kit,  Jack,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Pump. 

Robe  Rail. 


WHEN  you  look  at  another  car,  just  note  what  equipment  is  furnished  with  it.  And  figure  out  what  you  11  have  to  pay  extra  for 
the  things  that  aren’t  there.  And  don’t  forget  that  in  sturdiness,  comfort,  beauty,  power  and  economy,  the  K-C-H  will  meet 
your  every  requirement  as  well  as  though  you  paid  twice  its  price.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog,  or  call  on  nearest  dealer. 


R-C-H  CORPORATION,  208  Lycaste  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCHES-  ~~  ^S2Xi^E  roadway;  DETROIT,  Jefferson  Ave.  and  Lycaste  St.;  KANSAS  CITY,  3501  Main  f.*;!  *\Jow®r  w’il^CFRVU  !>F^nNT0*fANADA 


Ave.; 


NEW^^diuC,  1989  Broadway;  PifiLADEffiSA,  330  No?  Broad’  SL;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  819-835  Ellis  Ave.;  WALKERVILLE.  ONT..  CANADA 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  31,  1912. 


WEEKLY.  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


A  PLAIN  TALE  FROM  THE  HILLS. 

A  Ruined  Farmer  and  His  Cows. 

A  PLAIN  FARMER. — Henry  Hoskins  is  a  middle- 
aged  farmer,  a  hard-working,  close-figuring  farmer, 
as  farmers  have  to  be  nowadays  if  they  would  rear 
a-  family  and-  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy,  da)’,  on  a 
rented  farm.  For  the  past  few  years  Hoskins  has 
worked  a  New  Jersey  dairy  farm  on  shares.  With 
his  faithful  wife,  three  growing  boys,  and  their  sis¬ 
ter,  he  has  cared  for  a  dairy  of  one  hundred  head. 


farm  and  paying  money  rent.  On  such  a  farm,  too. 
the  dairy  would  be  all  their  own,  to  develop  as  they 
would. 

A  HOPEFUL  MOVE. — Looking  about,  Hoskins 
found  a  good  200-acre  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y., 
that  was  for  rent  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and.  as  all 
who  have  ever  driven  over  the  winding  roads  of 
those  broken  Orange  County  hills,  and  noted  the 
deep,  well-watered  meadows  with  the  steep  wooded 
knolls  that  rise  abruptly  from  them,  know,  here,  if 
anywhere,  nature  intended  that  good  cows  should 


was  confirmed,  later,  by  Hosea  Hardin.  Hosea  told 
me  part  of  this  story  as  we  drove  together  over  the 
Sussex  hills,  and  I  soon  learned  that  his  knowledge 
f  the  cattle  in  that  vicinity  was  as  profound  as  his 
appreciation  of  human  nature.  For  a  good  judge  of 
live  stock,  and  shrewd  observer  of  the  humans  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  cojmmend  me  to  the  local 
cattle  buyer. 

THE  HOPE  DIES. — But  to  return  to  those  cattle. 
Stretched  across  their  way  was  an  intangible,  invisible 
line.  Hoskins  didn’t  see  it,  and  not  a  cow  stumbled 
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Knowing  the  value  of  good  blood,  a  registered,  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  bull  has  been  kept,  that  the  herd  might 
increase  in  individual  value  as  well  as  in  numbers. 
Henry  had,  so  his  neighbors  told  me,  an  eye  for 
Holsteins,  and  the  young  stock  made  a  fine  showing, 
particularly  as  he  was  a  good  feeder,  and  the  wife 
and  boys,  also,  took  an  interest  in  those  calves. 
With  the  opening  of  the  year  this  farm  had  104  head, 
from  yearlings  up,  to  show  for  the  care  and  labor, 
and,  as  Henry  owned  one  half  of  these,  he  now 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  ahead.  Right  here, 
however,  the  evil  genius  of  the  Hoskins  family  seems 
to  have  been  in  evidence,  for  they  decided  that  they 
could  improve  their  condition  by  moving  to  a  smaller 


find  a  home.  So,  dividing  the  milch  cows  into  two 
herds,  Hoskins  invited  the  owner  of  the  farm  to 
take  first  choice ;  the  dry  cows  and  young  stock 
were  then  likewise  divided  by  the  landlord,  and 
Hoskins  took  his  choice.  After  this  Solomon-like 
division  of  the  herd  and  its  increase,  the  52  head 
belonging  to  Hoskins  were  placed  together  and 
started  on  the  long  day’s  journey  to  their  new  home. 
The  way  was  long  and  the  April  mud  deep,  but  Hos¬ 
kins’  heart  was  light,  for,  besides  his  teams  and 
tools,  there  were  these  sleek  well-fed  Holsteins.  rep¬ 
resenting  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  with  which  to 
make  a  new  start.  Those  Holsteins  would  average 
in  value  $70  each,  so  Hoskins  said,  and  his  estimate 


as  she  crossed  it.  The  line  was  there,  however, 
drawn  by  two  sovereign  States.  Who  crossed  it  with 
his  cattle  did  so  at  his  peril.  Hoskins  knew  nothing 
of  danger,  he  had  been  advised  that  such  transfers 
of  residence  were  frequently  made  without  trouble, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
herd  was  not  worthy  of  a  home  in  any  State. 
Others  knew  it,  however;  there  were  veterinary 
practitioners  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  whom  the 
coming  of  a  new  herd  meant  employment.  Hardly 
had  Hoskins  got  settled  before  two  men  drove  up 
and  asked  if  he  were  the  man  who  had  recently 
moved  from  New  Jersey.  A  few  days  later  another 
man  appeared  and  announced  that  he  had  been  or- 
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dered  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  a  tuberculin  test  of  the  Hoskins 
dairy  herd. 

RUIN  COMES. — Had  he  desired  to  object  to  this 
test,  it  would  have  been  folly  for  Hoskins  to  have 
done  so.  The  State  provides  that  anyone  who  in¬ 
terferes  with  an  order  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  shall  forfeit  $100  for  his  temerity.  So, 
preliminary  temperatures  having  been  taken,  appro¬ 
priate  doses  Of  tuberculin  were  injected  into  each 
animal  over  one  year  of  age.  Those  cows  not  already 
in  milk  were  due  to  freshen  some  in  the  Spring,  some 
in  the  Fall.  A  few  were  expected  to  calve  within  a 
few  days.  Three  three-year-old  heifers  lost  their 
calves  within  24  hours,  and  four  Fall  cows  aborted 
within  four  days.  These  cows  had  been  regularly  in¬ 
spected  by  the  veterinarian  of  the  Borden  Company 
in  New  Jersey,  and  pronounced  healthy.  But  this  was 
a  new  deal — Hoskins  had  crossed  the  line.  About 
noon  of  the  following  day  the  examiner,  who  was, 
I  am  told,  consulting  veterinarian  to  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  whirled  into  the  yard,  stepped 
into  the  stable  where  a  part  of  the  cows  were  kept, 
called  for  the  temperature  chart  made  by  his  assist¬ 
ant,  who  did  all  the  work,  and,  according  to  Hoskins, 
gave  the  curt  order,  “Condemn  the  whole  dairy.” 
Stepping  back  into  his  car  he  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
No  need  to  stop  and  talk  with  Hoskins;  he  was  con¬ 
sulting  veterinarian  to  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Hoskins  was  simply  a  farmer,  facing  ruin. 
But  the  assistant  didn’t  condemn  them  all,  not  quite. 
Here  were  a  few  cows  "advanced  in  calf  whose  con¬ 
dition  made  the  test  valueless,  and  there  a  few  whose 
temperatures  did  not  make  quite  the  requisite  jump. 
So,  only  28  were  unconditionally  condemned,  with 
a  promise  that  the  rest  should  again  be  placed  on 
trial  later.  Twenty-eight  head,  worth  nearly  $2,000, 
and  Hoskins  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  had  crossed 
that  line. 

THE  RESULT. — Tears  were  of  no  avail,  though 
they  were  shed  a-plenty.  Yesterday  Hoskins  was  a 
thrifty  New  Jersey  farmer,  getting  ahead.  To-day 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  watch  his  prop¬ 
erty  taken  from  him  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
driven  to  the  slaughter  pen.  His  cows  were  the 
same  in  both  States,  and  were  undoubtedly  fair  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  herds  of  those  States,  but  they 
had  crossed  the  line.  The  condemned  28  were 
shipped  to  New  York  and  slaughtered  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  same  man  who  had  condemned  them. 
He  found  himself  justified  in  this  condemnation. 
His  post-mortem  report  shows  that  out  of  the  28 
head  he  was  able  to  find  localized  tubercular  lesions 
in  26.  These  were  passed  as  being  sufficiently  healthy 
to  make  wholesome  food,  and  Hoskins  received  2j4 
cents  per  pound  for  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  that  meat  to  the  consumer  and  learn  what  price 
per  pound  he  paid,  and  who  got  the  difference.  The 
post-mortem  record  of  one  of  the  26  is  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  the  way  those  cows  were  handled  on 
that  trip  to  New  York.  No.  1039,  heifer,  grade,  age 
2l/a  years,  color,  black  and  white — very  small  tuber¬ 
cular  lesion  of  the  lungs;  dead  in  the  pen;  tanked. 
Two  six-year-old  cows  were  classed  as  having  gen¬ 
eralized  tuberculosis.  The  rest,  while  too  dangerous 
to  be  left  on  the  farm  as  milk  producers,  were  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  innocuous  to  be  sold  as  beef.  It 
is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  it  seems  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  State  to  assign  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  condemned  cattle  to  the  same  man 
who  made  the  tuberculin  test,  and  condemned  them. 
With  no  intention  of  questioning  the  perfect  candid¬ 
ness  of  any  member  of  the  veterinary  profession,  it 
is  certain  that  the  statistics  gathered  from  these  post¬ 
mortem  reports  would  carry  greater  weight,  if  the 
one  who  made  the  report  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  the  tuberculin  test  was  supposed  to  have  shown. 
It  is  placing  a  serious  strain  upon  human  nature  to 
expect  the  same  man  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
jury  and  judge,  and  then  perhaps  to  reverse  his  own 
decisions. 

THINK  IT  OVER.— This  story  of  the  Hoskins 
herd  is  given  as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  frequently  worked  by  ill-considered  laws  passed 
by  our  legislatures  in  an  attempt  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  No  one  questions,  now,  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  means  for  the  elimination  of  the 
tuberculous  cattle  from  the  herds  of  the  country, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  perhaps  more,  of  our  cattle  are  infected, 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  apparent.  To  pick  out 
a  herd  here  and  there,  and  mark  it  for  slaughter, 
ruining  its  innocent  and  helpless  owner,  because  at¬ 
tention  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
crossed  a  State  line,  is  like  plucking  a  few  leaves 
from  a  tree  in  order  to  destroy  its  foliage.  Granting 
that  these  cows  are  now,  or  may  sometime  become,  a 
menace  to  public  health,  their  destruction  then  be¬ 


comes  a  measure  for  public  safety,  and  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  public.  Nothing  of  per¬ 
manent  value  will  be  accomplished  by  the  destruction, 
here  and  there,  of  an  individual  herd,  no  worse  than 
the  neighboring  herds,  and  the  futility  and  injustice 
of  such  measures  are  so  apparent  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  questionable  methods  are  probably  often 
resorted  to  by  knowing  ones  to  invalidate  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  This  problem,  by  its  very  vastness,  should 
engage  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  authorities 
and  legislatures,  until  it  can  be  solved  with  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  and  in  justice  to  the  dairyman. 

M.  B.  DEAN. 


WHEAT  SEEDING  IN  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

I  wish  to  know  about  raising  wheat.  I  have  six  acres 
of  sandy  loam  that  has  raised  a  crop  of  corn  and  one  of 
oats  since  being  manured.  What  kind  of  wheat,  how  many 
bushels  to  aero,  what  fertilizers  to  use,  about  seeding 
down?  Wheat  culture  is  a  lost  art  here,  and  I  want  to 
start  right.  a.  d.  a. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

On  land  which  has  been  manured  and  has  grown 
a  crop  of  corn  followed  by  a  crop  of  oats,  some  care 
must  be  used  in  preparing  the  seed-bed  for  wheat. 
Where  inter-tilled  crops  like  early  potatoes  or  beans 
have  been  grown,  the  seed-bed  is  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion  for  wheat  after  removing  these  crops.  The 
inter-tillage  of  beans  and  potatoes  is  comparable  to 
Summer  fallowing.  The  growth  of  an  oat  crop  is  a 
different  proposition.  It  frequently  occurs  that  many 
weeds  spring  up  among  the  oat  stalks,  and  may  even 
show  their  tops  with  the  oat  heads.  The  oat  crop 
requires  more  moisture  to  mature  than  does  any 
other  grain  crop,  consequently,  after  harvesting  oats, 
the  land  on  which  they  were  grown  is  likely  to  be 
rather  dry  and  may  be  quite  weedy.  To  prepare  such 
a  Held  for  wheat,  one  must  plow  it  thoroughly,  all 
stubble  and  weeds  must  be  carefully  turned  under 
and  if  the  season  is  dry,  this  is  a  rather  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  On  a  sandy  loam  soil,  such  as  A.  D.  A.  has, 
it  can  be  successfully  done  with  a  good  team  and 
plow. 

The  next  step  is  to  compact  these  furrows  enough 
so  that  capillary  moisture  will  rise  through  them. 
If  the  weather  should  be  moist,  it  will  be  a  fairly 
easy  matter  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  seed-bed. 
Usually  the  plowing  and  harrowing  to  prepare  a  seed¬ 
bed  should  be  done  promptly  after  the  oats  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field.  It  will  take  two  weeks  or 
more  to  make  a  satisfactory  seed-bed  for  wheat. 
Wheat  requires  a  seed-bed  that  is  firm  and  compact 
underneath  and  very  fine  and  mellow  for  about  two 
inches  on  top.  The  seed-bed  should  be  in  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  first  of  September  or  soon  thereafter. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  will  be  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  to  sow  in  Dutchess  County.  Wheat 
growing  in  New  York  State  has  been  on  the  decline 
for  years.  Our  information  about  the  best  varieties 
of  wheat  for  those  sections  of  the  State  where  it  is 
considered  profitable,  is  inadequate.  Our  neighboring 
State,  Pennsylvania,  has-  tested  Winter  wheat  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  for  many  years.  For  Dutchess  County,  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  try  some  of  the  varieties 
which  have  given  the  best  results  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  those  which  were  tested,  and  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Bulletin  No.  82  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ex 
periment  Station,  I  would  recommend  Reliable,  Daw¬ 
son’s  Golden  Chaff,  Gold  Coin,  Fulcaster  and  Royal 
Red  Clawson.  Two  old  varieties  which  used  to  be 
well-known  and  probably  may  yet  be  available  are 
Fultz  and  Poole.  Much  r  ill  depend  on  the  source 
from  which  the  seed  is  obtained  and  the  certain  his¬ 
tory  of  the  particular  strain  of  Fultz  or  Poole  ob¬ 
tained.  Of  the  varieties  I  have  named  Dawson’s 
Golden  Chaff  and  Gold  Coin  are  quite  well-known  in 
New  York.  The  former  has  been  grown  successfully 
on  the  University  Farm  here  in  Tompkins  County. 
It  gives  good  yields  in  some  years.  Both  varieties 
have  yellow  berries  and  are  considered  soft  wheats. 
Since  the  perfecting  of  blend  flours,  these  soft  wheats 
have  commanded  as  good  a  price  here  as  those  that 
have  harder  berries.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  A.  D.  A.  to  sow  mofe  than  one  kind  in  his  first 
attempt,  in  order  to  find  out  for  himself  the  variety 
most  likely  to  succeed  on  his  place.  In  selecting  a 
variety  of  oats  for  a  region  in  which  I  was  not  well 
acquainted.  I  followed  the  plan  of  trying  eight  of 
the  best  varieties  I  could  buy  in  one  season.  Yields 
were  weighed  with  the  result  that  two  of  the  eight 
varieties  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  than  the  rest. 
The  following  year,  these  two  varieties  were  again 
grown  with  very  good  results  which  substantiated  my 
judgment  on  the  first  variety  test.  Such  a  test  is  the 
best  way  to  determine  the  variety  question. 

Where  manure  has  been  applied  two  years  ago 
and  where  two  corn  crops  have  been  removed  from 
the  land,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use  com¬ 
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mercial  fertilizer  with  the  Winter  wheat  crop.  This 
is  especially  true,  if  a  meadow  is  to  follow  the  wheat. 
I  would  recommend  a  good  grade  of  commercial 
fertilizer,  either  ready  mixed  or  home-mixed,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  2%  of  nitrogen,  10%  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  6%  of  potash.  I  have  known  very 
good  results  in  wheat  growing  to  come  from  the  use 
of  raw  bone  meal  used  alone  or  in  combination  wit! 
some  form  of  potash  or  with  a  complete  fertilizer. 
The  effect  of  bone  meal  on  a  wheat  crop  may  not  be 
very  apparent  but  the  grass  which  follows  it  will  be 
benefited  by  such  a  fertilizer  for  more  than  one  year. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  top-dress  a  prospective  wheat 
field  with  rotted  barnyard  manure  where  such  is 
available.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  however,  to  allow  the 
manure  to  lie  in  the  barnyard  all  Summer  to  waste 
until  time  for  wheat  sowing. 

The  date  at  which  it  is  best  to  sow  Winter  wheat 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  latitude.  The  attacks 
of  the  Hessian  fly  which  are  more  plentiful  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others  make  it  seem  advisable  not 
to  sow  wheat  early.  Two  years  ago,  our  wheat  was 
sown  the  last  day  of  August.  The  soil  was  in  good 
condition  and  a  desire  to  have  the  wheat  make  a 
strong  growth  before  Winter  prompted  this  early 
sowing.  The  wheat  did  look  nice  during  the  Autumn 
but  was  so  infested  with  Hessian  flies  as  to  be  a 
partial  failure  the  next  year.  For  Dutchess  County. 

I  would  advise  sowing  not  sooner  than  September 
15,  and  not  later  than  September  25.  I  have  known 
wheat  sown  October  1  to  make  a  good  crop  when 
soil  conditions  and  the  season  were  in  its  favor.  One 
must  try  to  have  the  wheat  plants  make  a  vigorous 
growth  if  possible,  before  Winter  sets  in.  The  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  is  less  likely  to  do  much  injury  to  wheat 
fields  sown  after  the  middle  of  September.  From 
I'A  to  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  On  fertile  soil  lj4  or  1J  + 
bushels  seem  likely  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Where  the  soil  is  rich  the  wheat  will  stool  better  and 
the  smaller  amount  of  seed  will  occupy  the  ground 
and  produce  the  best  yield. 

If  a  meadow  is  to  follow  the  wheat  and  Timotlty 
and  Red-top  are  desired  in  it,  the  seeds  of  the  grass 
should  be  sown  at  the  time  of  wheat  seeding.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  sow  the  grass  seeds  broadcast  on 
the  wheat  field  after  the  wheat  appears  above  the 
ground.  They  say  that  if  sown  together,  the  grass 
will  sometimes  injure  the  yield  of  wheat  because  of 
the  greater  vigor  of  the  grass  plants.  Ordinarily 
the  growth  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat  will  hold  in 
check  the  growth  of  the  new  seeding  during  tin- 
next  Spring.  My  observation  has  been,  that  when 
for  other  causes,  the  wheat  makes  a  poor  yield  and 
the  stand  of  plants  is  thin,  a  good  seeding  of  grass 
simply  takes  advantage  of  this  condition  and  you 
have  a  good  mixture  of  grass  and  wheat  at  harvest 
time.  I  would  advise  sowing  five  or  six  quarts  of 
grass  seed  per  acre.  I  prefer  sowing  it  from  the  grass 
seed  attachment  of  a  grain  drill  to  broadcasting  it 
with  any  crank  seeder  I  have  seen.  If  the  soil  should 
be  moist  and  the  prospect  of  rain  good,  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  grass  seed  fall  behind  the  drili 
hoes.  If  the  soil  is  a  little  dry,  it  may  be  better  to 
let  the  grass  seed  fall  in  front  of  the  drill  hoes  so. 
that  they  will  be  covered  deep  enough  to  find  moisture 
and  sprout.  Probably  this  will  be  the  best  way  on 
sandy  loam  soil. 

If  clover  is  desired  in  the  meadow,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  the  following  Spring  before  the  ground-  is 
settled.  The  ideal  condition  for  Spring  seeding  with 
clover  is  when  the  ground  is  honey-combed  with 
frost  soon  after  the  snow  has  disappeared.  It  should 
be  done  in  the  early  morning  before  the  surface  has 
melted  and  settled.  The  seeds  will  be  covered  deep 
enough  to  sprout  them.  I  have  known  good  stands 
of  clover  sown  on  wheat  fields  to  be  obtained  after 
the  soil  was  dry  enough  to  crack  open.  If  rains  fol¬ 
low  such  seed  sowing,  the  seeds  which  fell  into  cracks 
or  were  washed  in  by  the  rain,  will  sprout  and  come 
up  successfully.  When  grass  has  been  sown  already 
on  the  wheat  field  during  the  previous  Autumn,  five 
or  six  quarts  of  good  clover  seed  will  be  enough 
to  get  a  good  mixture  of  grass  and  clovers  in  the 
meadows.  If  clover  only  is  sown  for  the  meadow, 
use  seven  or  eight  quarts  of  seed.  Where  Medium 
Red  clover  is  not  always  successful,  it  is  wise  to  mix 
the  seeds  of  Alsike  clover  and  Medium  Red  clover 
in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  of  Medium  Red  to 
one  of  Alsike.  ! 

In  my  experience,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  usually 
reduces  the  chances  of  a  good  meadow  following  it, 
and  a  wheat  failure  is  nearly  always  followed  by 
good  meadows.  Wheat  growing  is  rather  uncertain 
in  New  York  State  at  the  present  time,  but  with  the 
best  of  culture  and  good  varieties,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  profitable  in  such  choice  localities 
as  Dutchess  County  affords.  edward  r.  minns. 
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THE  BIG  STEAM  HORSE. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  an  interesting  di¬ 
vision  of  our  farm  work  this  season,  Fig.  386.  To 
explain  the  necessity  for  the  calling  of  the  big  horse 
into  play  I  will  say  that  I  had-  let  out  on  shares  for 
the  Spring  crop  a  30-acre  field,  but  when  too  late  to 
make  other  arrangements,  the  other  party  went  back 
on  me.  and  my  other  work  was  sc  pressing  that  with 
the  teams  at  my  command  I  could  not  do  this  work 
in  addition,  and  so  as  “necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  I  thought  out  the  proposition  as  shown, 
and  the  field  was  seeded  to  buckwheat  and  Timothy 
and  Alsike  July  17.  The  idea  did  not  work  exactly 
as  I  had  planned,  as  the  field  was  somewhat  soft  in 
spots,  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  was  so  great 
that  it  would  not  pull  all  the  load  without  getting- 
stuck.  1  had  intended,  besides  the  three  gangs  shown 
in  the  picture,  to  hitch  a  double  disk  behind  and  thus 
be  ready  when  the  field  was  plowed  to  start  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  followed  by  the  drof,  and  complete  the 
seeding  at  one  operation.  Th:-  was  done  on  one 
part  of  the  field  and  worked  to  perfection.  The  field 
was  plowed  in  A]/2  days,  but  actual  time  at  work 
was  three  days;  the  remainder  was  put  in  adjusting 
the  plows  and  getting  things  in  shape  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  For  hours  one  afternoon  we  plowed  at 
the  rate  of  17  acres  per  day  of  10  hours,  the  speed 
was  too  great  to  be  practical  in  all  parts  of  the  field, 
but  10  acres  per  day  or  an  acre  an  hour  could  be 
maintained  practically  all  the  time  after  we  got  every¬ 
thing  adjusted. 

The  picture  shows  four  men,  but  only  three  are 
required  to  do  the  work,  as  the  engineer  assisted 
in  raising  the  plows  at  the  end,  while  the  work 
otherwise  consisted  only  of  adjusting  the  depth  of 
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plows  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  Three  tons  of 
coal  were  consumed  and  it  required  a  team  about 
half  time  to  draw  water;  the  cost  was  practically 
$2  per  acre.  Too  costly,  it  is  true,  and  could  have 
been  done  cheaper  with  a  gas  tractor  and  four-bottom 
or  six-bottom  plows,  but  such  a  machine  was  not 
available,  and  this  one  did  the  business.  My  only 
advice  is  not  to  take  a  rig  of  this  kind  into  a  field 
with  fast  stone,  as  something  is  bound  to  give  and 
it  will  not  be  the  engine,  and  probably  not  the  stone. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  ed.  e.  linton. 

DISHORNING  OLD  PEACH  TREES. 

In  cutting  back  tlio  old  poach  trees  do  you  cut  the  trunk 
square  off  or  on  the  slant?  Do  you  paint  the  cut?  How 
high  above  the  ground  do  you  cut,  or  does  this  matter? 

s.  II.  j. 

We  prefer  to  cut  the  trees  on  the  slant,  that  is  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  slope  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  drip,  if  any,  will  drop 
off  the  tree  and  not  run  down  upon  the  inside.  It 
is  better  to  paint  over  the  stubs,  provided  you  are 
sure  that  you  have  a  pure  lead  and  oil  paint.  Some 
of  the  inferior  paints  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  length  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
the  condition  of  the  trunk,  also  upon  other  things 
which  would  occur  to  a  student  of  a  tree.  The  two 
pictures  on  this  page  show  the  trees  at  FTope  Farm 
which  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Black  in  his  recent 
report.  Fig.  387  shows  a  nine-year-old  tree  which 
has  given  five  fair  crops,  and  one  small  one.  This 
tree  stands  on  a  rocky  ledge  with  barely  a  foot  of 
soil  above  the  solid  rock.  It  has  not  been  cultivated, 
but  mulch  of  various  kinds  has  been  thrown  under 
the  tree  on  top  of  the  ground.  It  began  to  fail  last 
year,  although  it  had  been  kept  free  from  borers  and 
apparently  has  no  serious  disease.  The  growth  was 
only  two  or  three  inches  and  the  foliage  was  not 
healthy.  The  same  condition  was  characteristic  of 


other  trees  in  the  same  block.  To  test  the  theory 
of  dishorning  we  cut  back  alternate  rows,  leaving 
this  tree  and  the  rest  of  its  row  without  pruning. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  picture  it  lias  made  a  very 
poor  and  feeble  growth,  and  left  to  itself  would 
hardly  live  two  years  more.  Fig.  388  shows  the 
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tree  by  its  side  only  16  feet  away.  This  tree  was 
last  year  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  but  about 
the  middle  of  April  it  was  cut  back  within  less  than 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  As  will  be  seen,  a  new 
and  very  vigorous  top  has  started,  some  of  the 
shoots  now  measuring  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance.  Fruit 
buds  appear  to  be  forming  on  this  new  wood.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  so  long  as  the  trunk  and 
roots  of  the  tree  are  kept  in  good  condition,  a  new 
and  vigorous  top  can  usually  be  formed  by  cutting 
close  to  the  ground.  The  contrast  between  these 

two  trees  is  very  striking,  and  is  about  what  we 

have  always  obtained  when  cutting  back  in  this 
way.  Of  course,  should  there  be  disease  in  the  tree, 
or  if  the  borers  have  badly  riddled  it,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  rip  the  old  tree  out  and  get  rid  of  it 
entirely,  but  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  trouble 
is  due  to  a  feeble  growth,  and  the  tree  evidently 

needs  severe  pruning,  the  dishorning  plan  will  pay, 
and  we  think  it  well  worth  trying  hi  many  cases 
where  trees  are  ripped  out  because  they  seem  to 

be  dying.  _ 


WHY  DOES  ALFALFA  TURN  YELLOW  ? 

Last  Fall  I  seeded  down  four  acres  of  Alfalfa.  The 
ground  was  prepared  with  a  double  Cutaway  harrow  and 
30  pounds  of  seed  was  sown  per  aero.  The  ground  was 
inoculated  with  good  Alfalfa  soil  (400  pounds  per  acre), 
and  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  ground  burnt  lime  was 
harrowed  in  well  before  sowing.  This  Spring  the  plants 
made  splendid  growth,  and  a  cutting  of  about  lVa  tons 
per  acre  was  harvested  in  .June.  For  the  first  week  <  r 
10  days  after  the  first  cutting  the  plants  seemed  to  grow 
well,  and  from  then  on  they  have  seemed  to  stand  still 
and  have  gradually  turned  yellow.  I  was  advised  to  cut 
it.  I  did  so,  but  the  ijlants  had  made  so  little  growth 
that  1  was  not  able  to  rake  the  clippings  up.  I  have 
harrowed  most  of  the  field  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow, 
a  part  with  the  Cutaway  (run  straight)  and  a  portion  I 
am  letting  stand  uncultivated.  I  should  have  liked  to  use 
a  spike  harrow,  hut  I  was  unable  to  get  it  to  scratch  the 
ground.  After  the  first  cutting  I  covered  the  field  with 
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a  good  coat  of  short  barnyard  manure  (10  loads  per  acre). 
I  was  afraid  that  the  manure  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
hut  a  small  strip  was  left  uncovered  between  two  washes 
and  it  suffered  as  the  rest  of  the  field.  A  number  of  us 
here  are  having  this  same  trouble.  What  treatment  would 
you  have  advised  our  giving  it,  and  what  do  you  think 
made  the  Alfalfa  turn  yellow?  w.  k.  g. 

London  Grove,  Pa. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  unfavorable 
one  for  Alfalfa  growing.  The  Winter  was  severe; 


freezing  and  thawing  conditions  not  only  tested  the 
vitality  of  the  plants,  but  materially  weakened  their 
root  system.  It  would  seem  that  the  question  of 
moisture  was  largely  responsible  for  the  conditions 
as  outlined  above,  although  1,600  pounds  of  ground 
burned  lime  per  acre  is  scarcely  enough  to  apply  on 
ground  that  has  not  been  previously  limed.  The 
yellow  discoloration  might  result  from  incomplete 
inoculation,  but  the  appearance  of  isolated  areas 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  inquiry  are  a  more 
common  index  to  such  trouble.  An  examination  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants  might  enable  the  grower  to 
determine  the  presence  of  grapelike  nodules  on  the 
roots  indicating  proper  inoculation.  The  cutting  of 
the  Alfalfa  field  even  though  the  plants  arc  short, 
provided  the  blossoms  or  crown  shoots  appear,  is 
good  practice.  Two  years  ago  at  the  College  Farm 
cuttings  were  made  every  30  or  33  days  after  the 
first  cutting  up  to  September  10,  even  though  it  was 
impossible  to  harvest  the  second  crop.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  practice  improved  and  saved  the  Alfalfa 
field,  and  consider  it  very  important  to  have  cuttings 
made  every  30  or  35  days  after  the  first  crop  is 
harvested,  depending  somewhat  on  the  field  and  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  Reports  regarding  the  use  of  the 
spring-tooth  harrow  on  Alfalfa  fields  vary  as  to  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  If  practiced  at  all  the  implements 
should  be  used  immediately  after  the  second  or  third 
crop  is  harvested,  the  object  being  to  spirt  the  crowns 
and  stir  the  ground,  and  thus  enable  the  individual 
plants  to  spread  out  by  means  of  shoots  and  cover 
the  bare  spots.  The  practice  also  conserves  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  often  destroys  the  weeds.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  seed  over  an  Alfalfa  field  where  the  stand  is 
poor.  It  would  seem  that  unless  Alfalfa  plants  stool 
out  themselves  as  a  result  of  increased  fertilizer  and 
disking,  it  is  a  questionable  procedure  to  attempt  re¬ 
seeding  without  disking  or  plowing  the  field,  and 
disregarding  the  standing  plants.  If  an  application 
of  fertilizer,  chiefly  phosphoric  acid,  will  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  stimulate  the  existing  plants  to  spread  and 
cover  the  ground,  I  am  satisfied  that  reseeding  is  the 
only  safe  method  of  reviving  the  field.  If  seed  is 
sown  to  replenish  an  old  field  it  'should  follow 
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thorough  disking  and  the  seed  drilled  not  later  than 
September  1  if  practiced  in  the  Fall,  or  broadcast 
early  in  the  Spring;  even  before  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  condemn  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing  with  the  results  following  such  a  severe  season 
as  we  have  encountered  in  this  section  during  the  past’ 
year.  If  W.  K.  G.  will  go  into  more  details  a's'"to 
the  location  of  the  field  in  question  as  far  as  natural 
drainage  and  production  is  concerned;  outline  The 
previous  system  of  cropping  on  this  particular  field, 
and  state  the  approximate  yields  as  well  as  the 
amount  and  fertilizer  that  was  applied  at‘  the  time 
of  seeding  it  may  he  possible  to  trace  the  trouble 
more  definitely.  It  is  evident  that  a  naturally  well- 
drained  .and  productive  field  is  required;  that  the 
seed-bed  must  he  well  prepared  in  advance  of  seeding 
and  thoroughly  worked  to  conserve  moisture  and 
destroy  weeds;  that  an  abundance  of  lime  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  usually  1 !  4  tons  of  slaked  burned  lime  or 
three  tons  of  ground  limestone  or  ground  oyster  shell 
per  acre;  or  better  yet  at  the  outset  apply  one  ton 
of  burned  lime  and  two  tons  of  ground  limestone, 
taking  pains  to  have  the  material  evenly  spread  and 
thoroughly  worked  in:  that  commercial  fertilizer, 
chiefly  phosphoric  acid,  be  utilized  rather  than  barn¬ 
yard  manure  during^  the  first  two  years,  especially 
if  the  ground  is  inclined  to  he  weedy;  that  the  ground 
be  inoculated  either  with  soil  or  a  culture  of  known 
usefulness,  and  furthermore  when  soil  is  used  it 
should  be  applied  on  a  cloudy  day  or  during  the 
late  afternoon  when  the  sun’s  rays  arc  less  direct,  and 
not  apt  to  destroy  the  essential  bacteria ;  and  finally 
that  choice  home-grown  seed  he  seeded  during  early 
August,  preferably  after  oats  and  peas  or  potatoes, 
using  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  distributing  15 
pounds  each  way.  A  spreading  rooted  plant  is  more 
desirable  than  one  with  a  long  straight  tap  root, 
for  it  is  less  apt  to  heave  and  more  inclined  to  stool 
out  and  produce  new  plants.  Inasmuch  as  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  Alfalfa  hay  removes  a  great  deal  of  dry 
matter,  it  is  essential  that  plant  food  he  supplied  in 
abundance;  and  since  the  nitrogen  is  obtained  by  the 
plants  themselves  the  chief  need  is  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime.  Acid  phosphate  and  ground  limestone  sup¬ 
ply  an  economical  source  of  these  products  after  the 
crop  is  established  and  from  300  to  500  pounds  of 
the  former  should  be  applied  annually,  and  three- 
tons  of  ground  limestone  distributed  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  years.  Frederick  c.  minkt.er. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  bo  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  pnper.1 


Failure  of  Cherry  Crop  ;  Rot  in  Peaches. 

C.  C.,  Breeseport,  N.  Y. — 1.  We  have  two 
cherry  trees  that  have  been  here  15  years, 
and  nearly  always  blossom  full  every  year, 
but  never  have  had  cherries  enough  for  a 
pie.  What  is  the  cause?  2.  A  grapevine 
by  the  house  has  a  lot  of  grapes,  but  they 
are  turning  brown  and  dropping  off,  and  I 
don’t  know  why.  What  is  it? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
cherry  tree  to  set  its  fruit  without 
knowing  the  name  of  the  variety  and 
more  of  the  conditions  surrounding  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  bloom  is  imperfect 
and  needs  cross  pollinating,  or  insects 
or  some  fungous  disease  may  affect  it. 
2.  It  is,  probably,  black  rot  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  grapes  to  fall  off.  Had  they 
been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
(sulphate  of  copper  and  lime)  when 
very  young  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
such  trouble  would  have  occurred.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  grape 
diseases  and  can  be  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  timely  and  proper  spraying. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Destroying  Blackberries. 

J.  II.  L.,  Port  Jervis ,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
advise  me  of  some  means  of  reducing  the 
quantity  of  creeping  blackberry  vinos  in  our 
fields,  without  plowing  up  the  new  grass 
sod? 

Ans. — The  surest  way  is  to  plow  or 
disk  up  the  field  and  tear  out  the  black¬ 
berry  roots.  Unless  you  do  this  they 
will  continue  to  send  up  new  shoots 
or  plants.  If  you  do  not  want  to  plow 
the  field,  cut  off  the  berry  vines  now 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  you  can.  Dry 
and  burn  them.  A  new  crop  of  plants 
will  come  up.  Cut  and  burn  before 
Winter.  The  theory  of  this  is  that 
now,  at  the  end  of  Summer  the  vines 
have  about  made  their  growth  and  the 
roots  are  exhausted.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves  the  vine  would  stop  growing  and 
mature,  while  the  roots  would  recover, 
absorb  nourishment  and  be  ready  to 
Winter.  If  therefore  you  cut  off  the 
tops  now,  nature  prompts  the  roots _  to 
send  up  new  tops  instead  of  receiving 
strength  for  next  year.  Winter  then 
finds  the  roots  feeble  and  many  of  them 
will  die.  This  principle  applies  to  brush 
or  sprouts  from  stumps.  Many  farmers 
tell  us  to  cut  them  “in  the  moon”  of  late 
August.  We  have  not  found  that  the 
moon  makes  any  difference,  but  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  top  close 
to  the  ground,  before  the  roots  can  fit 
themselves  for  Winter.  It  is  like  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy  while  he  is  hungry 
and  tired. 


Summer  Lettuce. 

L.  J ).  (No  Address). — I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  lettuce ;  it  is  a  ci'op 
that’s  never  been  tried  here.  My  land  will 
grow  anything  that  I  have  ever  planted.  I 
sowed  seed  for  plants  two  weeks  ago;  to¬ 
day  it  is  up  a  good  inch  and  looks  nice. 
They  tell  me  August  15  is  the  time  to  set 
plants.  Are  they  a  hard  plant  to  get 
started?  Will  the  plants  be  old  enough  in 
three  more  weeks?  IIow  would  you  go 
about  it  if  you  were  going  to  grow  three 
acres  this  time  of  season?  Some  tell  me  I 
should  have  put  the  seed  where  I  wanted 
them  in  the  first  place.  I  plowed  last  week 
and  rolled  it,  and  I  expect  to  tend  it  and 
have  it  in  fine  shape  for  setting  plants. 
How  much  cold  weather  will  it  stand?  As 
a  rule  we  do  not  have  much  frost  here  un¬ 
til  about  the  last  of  October. 

Ans. — I  have  always  practiced  sow¬ 
ing  lettuce  seed  where  plants  are  to 
stand,  as  lettuce  when  young  is  very 
tender,  and  unless  weather  is  very  fa¬ 
vorable  the  young,  tender  plants  suffer 
very  much  and  a  great  many  die  when 
transplanted  to  the  field  in  hot  weather. 
The  smaller  headed  sorts,  such  as  May 
King,  etc.,  I  sow  the  seed  thinly  one- 
fourth  inch  deep  in  rows  16  inches 
apart,  and  when  plants  are  two  inches 
high  thin  to  eight  to  nine  inches  in 
the  row.  The  large  cabbage  lettuces 
should  he  sown  in  rows  18  to  20  inches 
apart,  and  thinned  to  12  inches  in  the 
row.  As  L.  D.  has  plants  on  the  way, 
he  might  try  both  plans  and  note  which 
is  best  in  his  soil  and  locality.  Trans¬ 
plant  to  field  soon  as  plants  are  large 
enough  and  weather  conditions  favor¬ 
able,  no  matter  what  the  date  of  the 
month.  Lettuce  will  stand  several  hard 
Fall  frosts  without  much  injury. 
Freezing  will  damage  it  very  much  and 
render  it  unsalable.  K. 


Grasshoppers  and  Carnations. 

T  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  Giant  Mar¬ 
guerite  carnation  plants  about  ready  to 
commence  blooming.  The  thrips  were 
troublesome  early  in  the  season,  but  re¬ 
peated  sprayings  with  tobacco  extract  held 
them  in  check,  and  they  are  no  longer  in 
evidence.  But  now  the  unopened  buds  are 
being  perforated  by  some  insect.  I  have 
examined  the  plants  diligently  and  often, 
hut  can’t  find  out  what  is  eating  the  holes 
in  the  buds.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent 
further  damage?  *'•  *>• 

Ohio. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  grasshoppers ;  they  eat  a  round 
hole  in  the  tender  bud,  and  often  cause 
great  damage  to  field-grown  carnations. 
Through  August  they  often  damage  garden 
flowers  severely  in  any  place  where  old 
fields  give  them  ample'  breeding  grounds. 
Gladioli,  Gannas,  Dahlias  and  Asters  are 
often  disfigured  by  them.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  arsenic  to  50  parts  bran,  moistened 
with  sugar  water,  will  poison  them ;  scat¬ 
ter  along  the  garden  rows.  They  have  a 
great  liking  for  this  bait.  Tn  farm  crops 
the  “Griddle  mixture”  of  horse  manure 
and  arsenic,  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  one- 
half  barrel  of  fresh  horse  droppings  is  a 
standard  grasshopper  destroyer. 


Harvesting  Buckwheat. 

On  page  868  A.  D.  B.  asks  information 
in  regard  to  harvesting  buckwheat.  Will 
say  cut  it  with  a  binder  by  all  means.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  tall  or  short,  he 
can  save  as  much  of  it  as  with  a  cradle.  I 
never  think  of  cutting  buckwheat  with  a 
cradle  unless  the  ground  is  too  soft  to  run 
a  binder.  Take  the  carrier  off  if  the  grain 
is  very  heavy  and  set  about  four  bundles 
in  a  shock;  when  dry  haul  and  thrash  or 
put  it  in  the  barn  or  stack  it  if  you  wish. 
Hundreds  of  acres  are  raised  around  here 
every  year  and  it  is  all  handled  that  way. 
Better  not  leave  very  long  in  stack  or  barn 
unless  very  dry.  W.  I.  H. 

Gonneautville,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  E.  E.  S..  on  page  868,  in 
regard  to  harvesting  buckwheat,  I  use  a 
reaper  hut  not  a  binder ;  as  soon  as  cut 
set  it  up  as  we  used  to  when  cradled,  and 
in  a  week  or  10  days  thrash,  according  to 
the  weather.  The  straw  does  not  need  to 
be  cured  at  all  to  thrash  well ;  thrash  .just 
as  soon  as  it  will  shell.  I  raise  from  five 
to  10  acres  each  year,  and  the  only  trouble 
we  have  is  with  deer,  and  a  good  gun  has 
solved  that  problem.  d.  s. 

Connecticut. 

In  this  section  it  is  the  unvarying  prac¬ 
tice  to  cut  buckwheat  with  hinder  and  set 
up  the  bundles,  four  in  a  place.  It  is  good 
practice  to  draw  from  field  to  machine,  but 
have  stored  it  in  mow  with  no  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results.  J.  H.  G. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Tell  your  buckwheat  inquirer  to  try  the 
hinder  without  tying.  This  will  save  at 
least  the  raking,  and  if  he  has  a  good 
growth  lie  will  iind  the  bundles  will  stick 
together.  _  *\  H, 


Poisoning  Sparrows. — In  one  of  your 
back  numbers  you  published  an  article  on 
the  nuisance  of  the  English  sparrow.  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  experience  in  the 
“Bashful  State.”  One  Winter  1  secured  a 
position  in  the  freight  office  of  the  B.  &  M. 
II.  It.  in  a  large  town  in  Vermont.  We  had 
hundreds  of  sparrows  there  all  Winter. 
They  got  their  food  from  the  horse  manure 
outside.  One  day  I  poisoned  some  oats  and 
threw  out  on  the  snow  ;  we  had  plenty  of 
dead  sparrows  around  to  pick  up.  I  told 
of  it  and  was  informed  that  I  would  he 
prosecuted  if  I  did  it  again.  There  are 
plenty  of  sparrows  there  now,  hut  the  song 
birds  are  growing  less  each  year. 

New  York.  J-  6. 

New  Hampshire  Farmers  Meet. — On 
August  15  a  farmers’  basket  picnic  and 
educational  meeting  was  held  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College,  Durham.  N.  II. ;  special  trains 
were  run  from  all  points  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  R.,  and  the  day  being  ideal 
hundreds  .iourneyed  here  to  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
gramme  laid  out  for  them.  The  college 
never  looked  better,  the  lawn  and  gardens 
showed  the  touch  of  a  master  hand  and  the 
exhibition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  this 
time  of  year  was  good.  All  the  buildings 
were  open  for  inspection  and  everybody 

was  free  to  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure. 
The  greenhouses  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  inspection,  there  being  a  good  exhibition 
of  growing  melons  under  glass.  Farming 
tools  and  different  kinds  of  sprayers  were 
inspected  and  students  were  there  to  operate 
the  different  tools  and  explain  all  questions 
that  ‘the  visitors  might  ask.  At  12  m. 
to  1.30  p.  m.  a  basket  lunch  and  social 

hour  with  music;  1.30  p.  in.  address  of 

welcome,  Dean  Better,  acting  president; 

1.45  to  2.45  p.  in.,  “Some  Possibilities  in 
New  England  Agriculture,”  Mr.  .T.  II.  Hale. 
Mr.  Hale  gave  a  fine  talk  for  an  hour  on 
fruit  growing  and  hold  an  interested  audi 
once;  2.45  to  3.30,  “Agricultural  Extension 
Work  and  Its  Value  to  the  Farmer,”  Wal¬ 
lace1  Buttrick,  New  York  Secretary  General 
Education  Board,  the  John  I).  Rockefeller 
Fund  Mr.  Buttrick  is  a  convincing  speak¬ 
er.  his  voice  is  good  for  outdoor  speaking, 
and  those  who  got  near  enough  to  hear 
heard  things  worth  hearing;  after  an  hour 
lecture  they  still  wanted  him  to  talk  and 
he  was  in  demand  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  parties  visiting  different  plots  on 
the  grounds.  Dancing  in  the  gymnasium 
ended  the  day’s  programme.  w.  w. 


APPLE  BARRELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROUT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
“SCALEOIDE ”  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  “SO  A  DECIDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  “SCALE- 
CIDE”  will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver.”  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


August  31. 


NEW  PITKUS  RYE 

This  new  Russian  Rye  has  proved  much 
superior  to  any  other  variety  both  in  yield 
and  quality.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed 
which  we  are  selling  at  a  low  price. 

Hairy  or  Sand  Vetch 

We  offer  pure  seed  of  our  own  growing 
of  this  year’s  crop,  at  $8.70  per  bushel. 

Also  rye  and  vetch  mixed,  M  vetch  and 
5>£  rye,  at  $2.75  per  bushel  (56  lbs.)  This  mix 
ture  makes  an  excellent  cover  crop  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy  the  two  seeds 
separate. 

We  also  offer  Seed  Wheat,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 
Price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Growers 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

WOOD’S 

Special  Grass  ont> 
Clover  Mixtures 

Make  the  Largest  Yields  of 
Hay  and  Pasturage. 

They  are  combined  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  to  give  the  best  results  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  soils  for  which  they  are  recommend¬ 
ed. 

We  use  in  these  mixtures  our  Trade 
Mark  Brand  Seeds,  which  are  best  qual¬ 
ities  obtainable,  and  tested  both  as  to 
germination  and  purity. 

Our  customers  report  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  both  as  to  securing  excel¬ 
lent  stands  and  largest  yields  of  both  hay 
and  pasturage. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Fall  Catalog 

gives  full  information;  also  tell  about  all 
other  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Vetches  and  all  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
for  fall  planting. 

Catalog  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Best  Seed  Wheats 

THAT  GROW 

RED  WAVE  the  most  popular  red  bald 
wheat  oh  earth.  Hardy  as  rye.  Im¬ 
mense  yielder. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  the  latest  sensation. 
A  new  marvelous  wonder.  Other  leading 
sorts  regenerated.  Our  seed  wheats  free 
from  foul  stuff,  thoroughly  recleaned  and 
graded.  The  best  that  grow.  Write  to 
day  for  price  list  No.  24. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  FARMS 

ALLEGAN,  MICH. 


!i  The  best  varieties,  both  i 
new  and  old,  and  the  best 
methods  of  planting  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  Strawberries  next 
year,  are  fully  particularized  in 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

Also  the  best  varieties  of  Celery, 
Cabbage  Plants,  etc. 

A  most  complete  list  of  the  Best 
Hardy  Perennial  Seeds  for  summer 
sowing. 

Also  vegetable  and  farm  seeds  for 
summer  and  fall  sowing.  Select  list  of 
seasonable  decorative  and  flowering 
plants. 

Write,  for  a  copy  and  kindly 
mention  this  paper — FREE 

HENRY  A.  DREER  PHILADELPHIA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


DEWDROP 

If  you  are  interested  in 
Fall  bearing 

STRAWBERRIES 

send  for  Circular.  It  will 
tell  you  about  the  merits 
of  this  wonderful  berry. 
All  good  qualities  com¬ 
bined.  Plants  ready  now. 
H.  F.  DEW,  ALBION,  MICH. 


NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries- 

Send  for  T.  G.  KE  VITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CAM  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
TALL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del, 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10,000 Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  pet- 
1000.  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS,-' 'ahrae 

trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  Samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Home¬ 
grown  Timothy,  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Red,  new 
crop.  Also  Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  40  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Owed  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Oollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


SSSD  WHEAT 


Jones’  ‘‘Red  Wave”  and  “St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Two  of  the  best  yielding  and  Hy  resisting  varieties 
grown.  Price  list  and  samples  on  application. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 


Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders — Smooth  and  Bearded — 
Hardy  and  Reliable— Glean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm — Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WK  TAKE  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOCK  MONEY  &  PAY  ER EIGHT 
Write  for  Wlieat  Catalog  No.  33— IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Uf UCIT-Red  Wave’  sm00t,L  re’ 

OEXU  VlflCAl  cleaned  and  pure.  Planted 
Sept.  20th,  has  made  a  yearly  average  of  40  bn.  of 
grain  and  nearly  two  tons  of  straw  per  acre  here  on 
our  farm.  $1.75  per  bn.  LESLIE  JEEEERIS* 
Red  Hill  Farm,  Bridgeport,  Penna. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


KING’S  FRUIT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best  oreliardists.  Send  for 
free  catalog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 


FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Apples  $7.00  per  100.  Cherries  $5.00,  Peaches  $5.00, 
Pears  $6.00.  All  trees  GUARANTEED  First-class' 
True  to  Name  and  free  from  Scale  and  disease. 

Send  for  new  fall  price  list,  and  for  1912  Cata¬ 
log  if  you  do  not  have  one.  WM.  J.  REILLY 
Nurseries,  Box  68,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wlieat 

High  yielding  varieties:  Poole,  Gypsy,  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Turkey  Red,  Rudy,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  etc.  Samples  and  price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  W.  N.  BCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Inoculated  Alfalfa  Soil 

75c.  per  100,  or  $10.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ashville, 
Pa.  Send  for  free  booklet.  "How  to  Grow  Al¬ 
falfa.”  DR.  H.  SOMERVILLE,  Chest  Springs.  Pa. 


TREES  and  PLANTSlf0“S?-?'r.ffi 

prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westmioster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  PLANTING 

at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries.  5  to  6  ft.,  10c  each;  4  to 
5  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue. 

f.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  10  Treeatres  Road.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


You  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy 


LANdLme: 


as  it  is  sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Every  bag  has  attached  to  it  a  tag 
stating  this  guaranteed  analysis.  Anyone  planning  the  use  of  lime  this  year  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Write  today  to  our  nearest  office. 

ROCKLAND  6  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 


Boston,  45  Milk  St. 


Rockland,  Me. 


New  York,  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 


1912. 


THE  KURAb  NEW-YORKER 
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Trouble  With  Eggplants. 

E.  T.,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. — What  is  the 
trouble  with  my  eggplants?  They  grew 
finely  and  were  most  flourishing  until  a  few 
days  ago  when  yellow  splotches  .appeared  in 
the  leaves  and  they  wilted  so  that  1  took 
them  off.  1  had  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  I  see  no  sign  of 
fungus  growth.  I  have  often  had  the  same 
trouble,  but  sometimes  under  the  same 
treatment  they  succeed  well. 

Axs. — Eggplant  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  potato,  and  is  subject  to  blight, 
same  as  the  potato.  They  become  af¬ 
fected  very  readily  in  sections  where 
large  acreages  of  potatoes  are  grown. 
The  treatment  in  all  cases  should  be 
the  same  as  for  potato  blight.  Treat¬ 
ment  must  commence  early  and  con¬ 
tinue  every  10  days  or  so  on  the  young 
growth  during  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son;  after  the  plants  become  infected 
with  the  blight  fungus  spraying  is  of 
very  little  avail,  as  the  fungus  works 
within  the  leaves,  and  the  remedy  can¬ 
not  reach  it.  Fungicides  are  preventives 
only,  not  a  cure.  K. ' 

Green  Winter  Cabbage. 

J .  B.,  Oreanport,  N.  J. — 1.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  variety  of  small-headed  cabbage, 
other  than  Savoy,  that  will  hold  its  green 
color  throughout  the  Winter?  .Ml  the  vari¬ 
eties  1  have  grown  blanch  white  when 
stored  out  of  doors.  Is  there  is  no  variety 
that  will  remain  green  when  stored  out  of 
<ioors?  is  there  any  other  way  of  storing 
that  will  have  the  desired  result?  2.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  ever  tried  storing  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  iu  barrels  tilled  with 
dry.  dead  leaves?  The  plan  lias  been  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  good  oue  where  only  small 
quantities  are  to  be  stored. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  of  any  smooth¬ 
leaved  variety  that  will  not  blanch  white 
when  stored  in  the  usual  way.  I  have 
kept  cabbages  in  good  condition  np  to 
January  15  stored  in  leaves,  without  los¬ 
ing  the  green  color;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  it  would  have  kept,  as  I 
used  up  my  entire  supply  by  middle  of 
January.  1  first  placed  a  layer  of  leaves 
about  a  foot  thick  on  the  barn  floor,  in 
November,  pulled  the  cabbage  up  root 
and  all,  and  placed  them  side  by  side 
head  down,  leaves  just  touching,  then 
covered  the  whole  lot  with  forest  leaves 
15  to  18  inches  deep.  I  have  kept  them 
the  last  two  seasons  in  this  way  and 
found  it  very  satisfactory.  K. 

Potatoes  Run  to  Tops. 

.1.  0  tare  go,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 

the  trouble  with  my  potatoes  and  what  to 
<m  for  them?  They  are  all  tops  and  no 
tubers.  They  were  heavily  fertilized  with 
hen  manure.  I  would  like  to  change  the 
i  .  tuiv  of  land  so  1  can  grow  turnips  there 
this  Fall. 

Axs. — This  is  another  case  of  too 
much  nitrogen.  The  hen  manure  is  a 

rcing  fertilizer;  that  is,  it  contains  an 
c  cess  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  This 
nitrogen  is  the  element  which  forces 
growth,  and  when  used  to  excess  the 
vines  and  stems  make  a  prolonged 
growth  at  the  expense  of  tuber  organs. 
This  means  late  maturity  and  frost 
usually  kills  the  crop  before  it  is  fit. 
The  remedy  is  to  use  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  “balance”  the  nitrogen. 
This  can  be  done  by  broadcasting  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phosphate 
to  one  part  muriate  of  potash.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  obtain  much  benefit  in 
this  year's  potato  crop.  The  chemicals 
should  have  been  used  last  Spring. 
These  chemicals  will,  however,  help  the 
turnips. 

Hill  or  Level  Culture  for  Onions. 

<\  If.  J}.,  Montclair,  A7.  J. — I  would  like 
Hie  opinion  from  some  one  experienced  in 
tbo  cultivation  of  onions  as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  be  hilled  up  or  not.  From 
my  own  experience  I  have  always  noticed 
the  largest  onions  on  top  of  the  ground,  but 
a  neighbor  of  mine  says  thev  do  best  hilled 
up. 

Axs. — In  cultivating  onions  J  always 
draw  the  earth  from  them  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  bottom,  for  the  bulbs  always 
form  best  on  the  surface  with  only  the 
roots  in  the  soil.  In  planting  onion  sets  in 
Hie  Fall  for  Spring  use  as  green  onions 
1  plant  in  well-fertilized  beds  raised 
somewhat  above  the  surface,  and  Set  the 
-ets  rather  deeply  in  these  ridges  as  a 
Winter  protection.  Then  it  is  easy  to 
pull  the  soil  away  from  them  in  the 
Spring,  as  they  will  then  be  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  growing  the  Prizetaker  onion 
Torn  transplanted  plants  grown  from 
February-sown  seed  under  glass,  I  trim 
he  roots  and  top  both  slightly  and  set 
the  plants  on  a  shallow  line  marked 
out  on  well-prepared  soil  in  row=  16 
inches  apart  and  three  inches  in  the 
rows,  and  barely  cover  the  little  bulbs 
so  that  they  will  naturally  come  on  the 
surface  in  cultivation.  The  Southport 
and  ellow  Dat\vers  Globe  onions  that 
I  grow  from  Spring-sown  seed  in  the 
open  ground  I  sow  in  similar  rows  shal¬ 
lowly  on  slightly  raised  beds  and  draw 
the  soil  irom  them,  too,  as  they  begin 
to  bottom.  Milling  up  will  make  more 
thick  neck  scallions  than  growing  on 
the  surface.  w.  f.  mafvey. 


MARKETING  TIME  ON  A  SOUTH  JERSEY 
TRUCK  FARM. 

Part  II. 

Eggplants. — Another  crop  that  is  going 
to  do  well  for  us  this  year  is  eggplants.  We 
have  a  small  plot  of  a  little  over  two  acres 
(aliout  4,500  bills),  and  to  date  with  a 
long  cutting  season  still  ahead,  have  sold 
9S6  baskets.  The  lowest  price  received 
was  40  cents  for  a  few  baskets,  the  highest 
$1.15,  and  net  returns  thus  far  is  .$570. 
I  hesitate  in  giving  these  figures  for  fear 
some  of  the  back-to-the-landers  will  go  egg¬ 
plant  crazy.  I  will  say,  however,  that  this 
year  the  yield  is  excellent,  and  it  comes 
just  at  a  time  when  prices  have  never  been 
better,  but  lest  some  think  eggplant  grow¬ 
ing  an  easy  road  to  wealth  I  will  add  that 
we  have  been  growing  eggplants  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years ;  sometimes  there  lias  been  a 
crop  failure,  sometimes  there  has  been  a 
splendid  crop  when  we  have  been  glad  to 
dispose  of  them  at  20  cents  a  barrel  of  five 
baskets,  but  at  all  times  they  have  been 
finite  difficult  to  grow  and  much  more  ex¬ 
alting  as  to  care  and  treatment  than  either 
tomatoes  or  peppers. 

Squash  and  Peppers. — Now  all  crops 
are  not  panning  out  as  above.  We  have  a 
good  squash  patch,  but  it  is  late.  This 
week  we  had  94  baskets.  These  were  sent 
to  a  commission  house  in  Chester  and  sold 
for  10  cents  a  basket.  Freight  and  com¬ 
mission  was  five  cents,  our  returns  were  five 
cents.  There  is  nothing  in  those  figures 
that  would  indicate  a  get-rich-quick  scheme, 
butj  nevertheless  some  growers  have  made  a 
fair  profit  from  their  squashes.  They  had 
them  early  when  squashes  were  $1  a  bas¬ 
ket.  got  off  several  at  that  figure  and  don’t 
care  now  if  they  have  to  let  them  grow  for 
hog  feed.  We  got  few  early  squashes,  and 
ours  have  not  been  very  profitable.  The 
same  is  true  of  peppers;  we  have  them  now 
when  the  price  is  low,  hut  early  when  ft 
was  high  we  did  not  have  them.  Some 
growers  had  early  peppers  and  will  do 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  we  will  from 
eggplants.  But  even  if  these  crops  are  not 
profitable  this  year  we  have  seen  where  we 
can  make  some  improvement  iu  our  method 
of  growing  them  another  year,  so  as  to  have 
them  earlier  and  perhaps  more  profitable. 
The  peppers  were  sown  too  late  in  the  hot¬ 
house  and  not  given  good  growing  condi¬ 
tions  before  going  iu  the  field.  Next  year 
we  can  improve  on  that.  Squashes  were 
planted  entirely  too  late.  Wo  have  no  early 
cantaloupes  this  year,  because  we  did  not 
get  enough  soil  over  the  manure  when  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  hill.  Next  year  we  can  look  out 
for  that.  And  so  it  goes  on  down  the 
line.  One  crop  is  a  success,  and  we  think 
we  see  some  reasons  why  it  is  a  success, 
another  is  a  failure  and  we  try  to  learn 
why. 

Cover  Crops. — One  thing  brought  out 
more  clearly  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
one  that  applies  to  all  truckers,  is  the  great 
value  of  cover  crops.  This  is  a  sandy  soil, 
and  rye  is  the  principal  crop  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  because  it  is  more  sure  than  some 
others.  A  few  fields  that  have  had  a  rye 
cover  crop  during  the  Winter,  for  the  last 
few  years,  are  constancy  improving,  and 
the  effect  of  the  rye  can  very  easily  be  seen 
in  the  crops.  This  year  it  is  pl  rner  than 
ever.  Just  as  soon  as  tomatoes  are  gone 
we  will  plow  and  sow  rye;  about  1%  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  We  also  sow  it  at  rhe  last 
cultivation  of  such  crops  as  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants,  bush  Limas,  sweet  corn,  etc.  After 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  are  gone  the 
ground  will  be  cut.  harrowed  and  sown  in 
rye.  Rye  will  also  he  sown  after  sweet 
potaoes  are  dug,  and  it  will  grow  all  righr, 
even  if  they  should  not  get  out  until  Octo¬ 
ber  20.  Some  argue  that  cover  crops  r.re 
a  disadvantage  where  cutworms  are  trouble¬ 
some  Imt  wc  have  not  found  that  true  of 
rye.  Cutworms  are  here,  hut  they  are  not 
one  hit  more  injurious  after  a  rye  cover 
crop  than  where  the  ground  is  left  hare. 
When  they  are  troublesome  in  the  Spring, 
either  after  rye  or  bare  ground,  we  get 
after  them  with  poisoned  bran,  and  that 
knocks  them. 

Bust  Time. — From  now  until  frost  wo 
will  he  busy  enough  marketing  all  .kinds 
of  farm  produce,  gathering  rough  hay  and 
cultivating  crops.  There  will  he  quite  a 
lot  of  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  Lima 
beans,  string  beans,  peppers,  late  tomatoes, 
sugar  corn,  etc.,  but  after  early  tomatoes 
are  off  the  principal  remaining  crop  to  mar¬ 
ket  will  he  sweet  potatoes.  Sweets  are 
largely  planted  throughout  this  section,  and 
by  September  they  will  he  leaving  here  by 
the  carload  and  trainload.  Already  some 
of  the  early  growers  are  moving  their  crop. 
The  yield  on  the  best  plots  is  now  1  %  to 
two  five-eighths  bushel  baskets  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  hills.  This  yield  is  nowhere  near 
what  it  would  be  if  the  potatoes  were  left 
to  mature,  hut  at  the  present  price  of  $1 
to  $1.25  a  basket,  the  returns  are  $15  to  $20 
or  better  a  thousand  hills,  and  almost  anv 
grower  will  let  them  go  at  those  figures. 
Sweets  dug  early  are  seldom  barreled.  They 
are  sold  in  baskets  to  Philadelphia  or  near¬ 
by  markets,  or  else  packed  in  hampers  hold¬ 
ing  about  two  baskets  and  shipped  to  New 
York.  Later  in  September  when  the 
weather  is  cooler,  dealers  commence  buying 
and  paek  in  barrels  for  shipment  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  making 
prices,  these  dealers  are  governed  by  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  potatoes.  They 
desire  a  short,  chunky,  not  over  large,  bright 
skinned  potato.  The  best  colored  potatoes 
go  in  as  “gilt  edge”  stock.  As  many  of  the 
potatoes  grown  in  the  light  sandy  soil  of 
this  portion  of  South  Jersey  are  bright  col¬ 
ored.  the  dealers  in  cooperation  with  grow¬ 
ers  have  managed  to  establish  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  various  markets  for  “Swedes- 
boro  Fancy  Sweets.”  The  brand  helps  to 
sell  the  product.  The  general  outlook  for 
a  big  crop  of  sweets  in  this  section  this 
year  is  not  encouraging.  There  are  very 
few  good  fi“lds  and  the  stem  rot  has 
wrought  fearful  havoc  on  many  farms.  They 
may  however  turn  out  better  at  digging  time 
than  present  appearances  would  indicate. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will,  for  sweets  are 
one  of  the  “standby”  crops  for  light  land 
farmers.  trucker.  ,tr. 


FREE 


New  York 
Style  Book 


Great  Bargains  i 


Most  wonderful,  most  useful  fashion  book 
ever  published — The  “National”  Money- 
Saving  Style  Book — FREE  to  you  at  once! 
Every  woman  should  take  advantage  of  this 
and  send  for  the  book.  It’s  full  of  newest 
New  York  styles  with  endless  bargains 
like  these; 


Waist*,  69  cent*  to  $6.9S 
Skirt*,  $2.98  to  $9.98 
Ladies’  Coat*,  $6.75  to  $29.75 
Ladies’  D.-esie*,  $5.98  to  $24.75 
For*,  $1.95  to  $18.57 


Hals,  $1.49  to  $9.S8. 
ladies’  Ready-Made  Snitt, 

„  $9.98  to  $17.98 

Misses’  Suits,  $8.98  to  $15.98 
Raincoats,  $4.98  to  $11.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs, 
Gloves,  Sweaters,  J^eathcr  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Hoys  ,  Misses’  and  Children’s  V/earing  Apparel. 

National  sss  $10.95  tou$3s! 

S&mplea  of  Materials  Sent  FREE 


CoT>yri*htl912 
National  Cloak  a-  Suit  Co. 
New  York  City 


Each  Made-to-Mcasure  Suit  is  actu¬ 
ally  cut  and  made  to  order.  We  guar¬ 
antee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  or,  if  not.  wo 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  “National”  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  express  charge*  on  oil 
our  goods  to  any  part  of  the  United  State*. 

Yea  may  retern  any  “NATIONAL”  garment 
not  satis. actory  to  you  and  we  will  refund  yevr 
money  and  pay  express  charge*  both  way*. 

In  writing  for  your  Money-Saving  Style 
Book,  be  sure  to  state  whether  yt  u 
desire  samples  of  materials  used  for 
“National”  Made-to-Mcasure  Tailored 
Suits.  Samples  are  sent  gladly,  but  only 
when  asked  for— and  they  are  well  worth 
asking  for. 


Phelps  Guarantees  to  Save  You  $40  on  This 
Special  Split  Hickory  Combination  Storm  Buggy 


GREATEST  winter  and  summer 
buggy  on  earth.  Closed  up,  is 
wind,  cold,  and  storm  proof 
almost  instantaneously !  Opened  up  just 
as  quick,  let  sunshine  in  from  all  four 
sides.  Weighs  only  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  top  buggy.  Light,  easy- 
running— no  jar,  no  rattle. 

Ideal  for  All  Seasons — Built  on 
famous  Wrought  Iron  Gear  — 

Guaranteed  for  Tvjo  Years  — 

Thirty  Days  Free  Road  Trial 

Phelps  spent  three  years  experi¬ 
menting  to  perfect  th  is  Storm  Buggy. 

A  lew  special  points:  Large  gla.-u 
front  17x89  Inches.  Paneled  doors. 

Large  glass  door-lights  19x12  Inches. 

Sliding  doors  perfectly  adjusted.  30- 
ounc-e  heavy  rubber  rear  curtain  to  roll 
up.  litted  with  8x12  Inch  mica  window. 

Handsome  rohe  rail  Inside.  Pockets  in 
front  forcarrying  small  articles.  Clear  road 

lston on  both  sides.  All  glass  windows  aro  _ 

ot  double  strength  and  rubber  cushioned- there’s  nojar.no  rattle.  Plenty  of  room 
inside— seat  measures  36  inches  on  lop  of  cushion.  Split  Hickory  special  shafts 
tvi.li  twentieth  Century  bracing.  Bradley  quick  shilling  shaft  couplings.  Oil 
tempered  and  tested  four  and  four  plutofspring  -.  Sott  and  comfortable  spring 
cushion  and  spring  back.  Padded  boot  over  rear.  Beatltiiully  and  substantially 
painted— elegantly  upholstered.  Phelps  stands  right  behind  this  Storm  Buggy— 
it  s  the  be  si  buy  you  can  make— and  still  save  *10.  Write  today  for  this  Free  Book 
showing  this  and  125  other  styles  ot  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Each  guaranteed. 
Sold  on  free  trial.  $25  to  *40  below  any  other  price  in  America,  quality  for 
quality.  Write  at  once.  Address  11.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
STATION  2S0,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Health 
and 

Comfort 

Improve  the  san¬ 
itary  conditions 
in  and  aliout 
your  home. 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  family  and  lessen  the  labor  of  household  duties,  fe- 
You  can  have  service  equal  to  that  furnished  by  city  mains  by  installing  a 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pneumatic  Tank  System  j 

Pure  water  under  pressure  always  on  tap  in  kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Installation  cost  reasonable;  operating  cost  but  a  trifle.  Outfit  shown  is  \ 
easily  set  up  in  basement  of  ordinary  residence  and  can  be  operated  by  I 
hand,  engine  or  motor.  From  our  complete  line  you  can  select  an  outfit 
especially  adapted  to  your  needs.  Write  for  Catalog  WD  598  | 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Chicago,  New  York,  Cleveland  j 
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CROIPS 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  corn  outlook,  80  per  cent,  is  10  per 
cent  better  than  last  year  at  this  date 
and  nearly  up  to  the  10-year  average.  In 
prospect  Washington  and  Oregon  stand 
highest,  97  per  cent;  Iowa,  89;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  84 ;  Connecticut.  82 :  Missouri  and 
Ohio,  81;  Indiana.  80:  Illinois.  79;  Kansas. 
73,  and  New  York,  67.  Based  on  previous 
years  the  yield  for  the  entire  country  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  2,811.000,000  bushels,  or  2G  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  This  would  be  280,000,000 
in  excess  of  last  year.. 

The  Spring  wheat  prospect  is  90.4  per 
cent,  which  is  30  per  cent  better  than  last 
year  and  10  above  the  10-year  average.  The 
Winter  wheat  production  was  389.942,000 
bushels,  40,714,000  less  than  last  year.  The 
oat  outlook  is  also  favorable,  90.3,  against 
65.7  in  1911  ;  barley,  89.1,  or  22.9  per  cent 
better  than  last  year.  The  yield  o.f  rye  was 
35.422.000  bushels,  the  average  per  acre 
being  16.9  bushels.  The  buckwheat  area 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  835.000 
acres,  promising  88.4  per  cent,  a  little 
above  1911.  There  were  49,209,000  acres 
in  hay  (tame),  the  promise  August  1  being 
91  per  cent,  22.4  above  last  year.  In  form¬ 
er  years,  however,  the  wild  hay  has  been 
included. 

Potatoes  promise  87.8  per  cent,  three  per 
cent  above  the  10-year  average.  In  the 
North'  rn  States  there  is  still  time  for  de¬ 
cided  changes  in  the  potato  outlook,  but  the 
percentages  in  some  of  the  heaviest  produc¬ 
ing  states  run  as  follows:  Oregon,  10.1; 
Washington,  98 ;  Idaho,  Nevada,  Montana, 
West:  Virginia,  96.  Others  above  90  are: 
Utah.  Kentucky,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mary* 
land.  New  York  promises  80  •  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Michigan,  88;  and  Ohio,  90. 

The  tobacco  area  is  5.000  acres  less  than 
last  year,  but  the  condition  of  crop  nearly 
15  per  cent  better. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

Can  you  give  me  a  report  of  the  apple 
crop?  I  should  like  figures  on  this  year 
and  last  in  the  different  sections. 

Massachusetts.  H.  c.  p. 

The  Government  report  gives  the  apple 
conditions  for  the  whole  country  as  65. S 
per  cent  against  53.9  in  1911,  which  was 
also  the  10-year  average.  The  percentage 
by  States  follow : 


1912 

1911 

Maine  . 

.  72 

78 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  66 

58 

Vermont  . 

.  70 

50 

Massai  bu  setts 

.  69 

67 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

.  68 

7S 

Connecticut  .  . .  . 

.  65 

70 

Now  York  . 

.  66 

62 

Now  Jersey  .  .  .  . 

70 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

.  60 

GG 

Delaware  . 

.  78 

48 

Maryland  . 

55 

Virginia  . 

.  84 

37 

West  Virginia  .  . 

.  82 

51 

North  Carolina 

.  78 

33 

South  Carolina  . 

.  64 

32 

Georgia  . . 

.  63 

40 

Ohio  . 

.  53 

73 

Indiana  . . 

.  46 

63 

Illinois  . 

.  45 

67 

Michigan  . 

.  66 

49 

Wisconsin  . 

.  47 

70 

Minnesota  . 

.  45 

76 

Iowa  . 

.  25 

77 

Missouri  . 

.  76 

40 

South  Dakota  . . 

.  55 

62 

Nebraska  . 

.  56 

52 

Kansas  . 

.  70 

30 

Kentucky  . 

.  70 

44 

Tennessee  . 

.  80 

35 

Alabama  . 

.  60 

39 

Mississippi  . 

.  62 

3o 

Louisiana  . 

20 

Texas  . 

.  72 

45 

Okla'  horna  . 

45 

.  74 

47 

Montana  . 

.  92 

78 

Colorado  . 

62 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

75 

Arizona  . 

.  90 

Utah  . 

.  88 

70 

Nevada  . 

.  97 

58 

Idaho  . 

.  94 

82 

Washington  - .  .  . 

61 

Oregon  . 

59 

California  . 

. 86 

73 

The  Apple  Shippers’  Association,  which 
recently  met  in  Chicago,  has  little  faith  in 
the  Government  figures.  They  give  the 
following  percentages  compared  with  last 
year’s  crop : 

Maine,  95 ;  New  Hampshire,  110 ;  Ver¬ 
mont.  350 ;  Massachusetts.  85 ;  Rhode 
Island.  50;  Connecticut,  150;  New  York, 
120;  New  Jersey,  50;  Pennsylvania,  70; 
Ohio.  55 ;.  Michigan,  150 ;  Wisconsin.  50 ; 
Maryland,'  50;  Virginia,  130;  Kentucky, 
500:  Tennessee,  300;  Delaware,  130;  In¬ 
diana.  85 :  Illinois,  100 ;  Minnesota,  25 ; 
Missouri,  200;  Arkansas,  175;  Iowa,  30; 
Nebraska,  100:  Kansas,  350;  Colorado, 
167;  Utah,  240:  Idaho,  227;  Washington, 
375;  Oregon,  350;  California,  135:  New 
Mexico.  100;  Montana,  200.  They  estimate 
that  on  the  whole  there  are  from  30  to  35 
per  c  nt  more  commercial  apples  in  the 
United  States  than  last  year. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY. 

The  new  crop  of  hay  has  been  harvested, 
and  we  probably  have  in  Ohio  Valley  about 
80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  a  crop,  but 
on  account  of  the  extremely  late  harvest¬ 
ing  and  wet  weather,  very  little  of  it  is 
going  to  grade  No.  1.  on  account  of  over- 
ripeness  and  blades.  Late  harvesting  al¬ 
ways  means  a  poorer  quality  in  hay,  and  we 
regret  it  very  much,  but  there  has  been 
too  much  moisture  for  harvesting.  Our 
prices  will  be  much  lower  than  last  year, 
difficult  to  say  what  they  will  be,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  they  will  be  much 
lower,  and  conservatism  will  have  to  gov¬ 
ern  hay  and  grain  buyers  this  year,  espe¬ 
cially  hay  and  oats.  We  have  the  largest 
crop  of  oats  that  we  have  ever  had,  fair 
quality,  and  the  way  it  looks  to  us,  we 
cannot  see  anything  but  moderate  prices, 
When  the  markets  get  settled  for  all  kinds 
of  grain,  unless  it  should  be  corn.  How¬ 
ever.  the  corn  crop  lias  made  great  progress 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  it  can  change 
considerably  in  another  few  weeks.  In  any 


case,  prices  will  be  higher  than  we  had  last 
year.  whitcomb  &  hoot. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  estimate  of  yield  of  hay  this  year 
is  high.  We,  of  course,  get  this  information 
from  dealers  of  hay  who  are  tributary  to 
this  market,  and  our  correspondence  takes 
in  the  territory  between  Canada,  Ohio 
River,  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
we  now  have  a  full  normal  crop,  but 
would  not  say  we  have  above  an  average 
crop.  The  quality  of  the  tame  hay  is  not 
satisfactory.  Many  meadows  were  badly 
mixed  with  weeds.  In  otlKf  sections  the 
’Timothy  is  badly  winter-killed  and  clover 
has  taken  its  place  to  a  large  extent.  The 
clover  has  grown  very  rank  on  account  of 
the  rains  throughout  the  haying  season. 
Much  of  this  clover  is  extremely  dark  in 
color,  and  this  is  true  of  a  large  amount 
of  Timothy.  It  is  bleached  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  the  terminal  markets.  This 
heavy  clover  mixed  hay  and  bleached  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  will  answer  for  farm  use,  but 
will  not  he  salable  hay  iu  the  terminal 
markets.  However,  a  large  amount  of  it 
will  find  its  way  there,  and  will  tend  to 
lower  the  prices  for  the  better  grades  of 
hay.  We  look  for  values  of  hay  to  range 
about  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
which  was  abnormally  short  crop. 

Chicago,  Ill.  BRIDGE  &  LEONARD. 


Ohio  Crops. 

The  Ohio  Dept,  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  percentages  of  crops  for  that 
State  compared  with  normal  yield:  Wheat. 
40;  oats,  105;  hay.  88;  potatoes,  93; 
tobacco,  85  ;  apples,  52  :  peaches,  35  ;  pears, 
58 ;  grapes.  90.  Corn  was  very  uneven, 
but  is  improving  now.  Cultivation  has  been 
hindered  by  the  excessive  rains.  Pastures 
are  good. 


Frequent  rains  of  late  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  farmers  in  this  vicinity  to  se¬ 
cure  their  grain.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  oats  in  shock,  and  a  little  wheat. 
A  few  have  thrashed  their  wheat.  One 
neighbor  got  40  bushels  from  10  acres,  an¬ 
other  695  from  90  acres.  We  sowed  40 
acres  and  gathered  a  few  scattering  shocks, 
which  we  are  throwing  to  the  pigs  without 
thrashing.  It  has  sprouted.  A  few  days 
of  hot,  dry  weather,  earlier  in  the  season 
killed  considerable  of  the  Spring’s  seeding 
of  clover.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  growing 
well.  As  the  potato  crop  of  1911  paid  a 
good  profit  many  farmers  were  induced  to 
plant  more  last  Spring  than  usual.  I 
think  that  one  man  of  our  acquaintance  has 
29  acres.  A  neighbor  adjoining  our  place 
has  six  acres.  He  seldom  plants  more  than 
enough  for  his  owu  use.  Today  another 
neighbor  asked  me  to  look  at  bis  growing 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes;  and  be  may 
well  be  proud  of  them  ;  as  flue  a  stand  of 
corn  as  one  could  wish  for,  and  scarcely 
any  weeds,  as  he  had  cultivated  the  ground 
five  times,  and  a  growth  of  potato  vines 
that  covered  the  ground  so  completely  that 
we  could-  hardly  discern  the  individual  rows. 
He  has  dug  about  20  bushels  of  the  earlier 
variety  and  had  a  heavy  yield.  He  is  a 
thorough  farmer.  He  had  a  little  wheat 
and  a  good  crop  of  oats,  all  of  which  he 
secured  before  the  rains.  Weather  August 
16  was  more  favorable.  People  are  open¬ 
ing  grain  shocks  to  the  sun  and  air  and 
are  beginning  to  thrash,  although  oats  are 
hardly  dry  enough  to  put  into  bins.  Official 
weather  report  to-day  says,  “prospect  of 
rain  to-morrow.”  About  the  fourth  of  this 
month  a  heavy  hailstorm  damaged  corn  and 
oats  a  few  miles  south  of  us.  One  man  who 
has  50  acres  of  corn  says  it  caused  him 
8500  loss.  Some  iu  this  vicinity  are  taking 
insurance  against  loss  by  hail  iu  a  company 
newly  organized.  They  are  thrashing  from 
the  field,  not  stacking.  j. 

Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

Thrashing  wheat  started,  yield  15  to  18 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  sold  at  81  per 
bushel ;  oats  very  good ;  hay  crop  average 
iy2  tons  per  acre;  apples  two- thirds  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Not  many  cabbage.  Potatoes 
not  full  crop,  hut  looking  good.  New  hay 
worth  812  to  $13  in  barn,  and  old  oats 
65  cents  per  bushel,  new  35  cents.  Beans 
planted  were  nearly  all  pea  beans.  Aver¬ 
age  acreage  hut  very  uneven,  the  late  sown 
fields  will  need  a  late  warm  Fall  to  mature 
and  ripen  them  properly.  c.  F.  a. 

Churchville,  N.  Y. 

The  hop  crop  this  year  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  somewhat  short  and  about 
the  same  quality;  all  yards  are  affected  by 
dry  weather  at  arming  time,  and  at  present 
all  have  some  blue  mold  and  I  could  bet¬ 
ter  name  it  blight  as  that  is  a  better  name 
for  it,  as  it  stops  the  growth  of  the  vine 
and  hops  when  it  gets  on  at  some  degree 
worth  speaking  of,  as  the  hop  never  gets 
any  larger  after  getting  the  blight  on  it. 
You  cannot  detect  the  mold  if  properly 
dried  except  by  the  size  of  the  hop. 

Riehmondville,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  e. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  locality  (Hope- 
well  township,  Ontario  Co.,)  will  be  15 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  Short  crop 
of  Greenings,  large  crop  of  Baldwins,  other 
varieties  fair.  The  fruit  is  clean  and 
growing  finely,  though  many  Baldwin  trees 
are  overloaded  and  some  growers  are  thin¬ 
ning.  Cold  storage  men  are  looking  over 
the  orchards,  but  no  price  lias  been  offered 
that  I  know  of.  Barrels  are  40  cents. 

Canandaugua,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  c. 

Chicory  is  a  popular  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Chicory  will  grow  on  clay  or  muck 
soil,  but  the  roots  will  weigh  most  on  clay 
soil.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chicory,  short 
and  long.  More  tonnage  can  lie  grown  with 
the  short.  In  raising  chicory  we  prepare 
the  ground  very  fine,  drill  one  pound  or 
more  of  seed  to  acre  in  drills  20  to  24 
inches  apart.  After  the  plants  are  up  two 
inches  take  hoe  and  block  out.  leaving  two 
or  more  plants  eight  or  10  inches  apart, 
then  weed  or  thin  to  one  plant.  Never 
sow  sooner  than  June  1  to  10;  early  sown 
chicory  goes  to  seed,  causing  a  loss  We 
use  a  beet  plow  to  throw  the  roots  out  for 
topping;  then  we  haul  to  the* factory  get¬ 
ting  88  per  ton  ;  eight  to  10  tons  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre.  XI  x 

Bay  City,  Mich. 


Your  own  experience  will  protect  you  when  buying:  wheat,  or  corn,  a  cow,  or  hog. 
But  when  it  comes  to  buying  an  Engine  you've  got  to  have  considerably  more  to 
go  on. 

YOU  MUST  KNOW  WHO  MADE  THE  ENGINE,  and  WHE1HER  HE  KNEW 

You  discover  a 
new  use  for  a 
DEYO  every  day 

HOW  TO  BUILD  an  engine  fer  YOU. 

You  must  know  what’s  back  of  it,  and  WHETHER  tbe  MAKER  is  good  for  his  GUARANTEE. 

We  have  always  known  engines — have  run  them,  bought  them,  sold  them,  repaired  them. 

We  know  every  gas  engine  built,  have  had  them  apart,  and  know  their  construction,  their  good  points 
and  bad. 

1(3  years  ago  we  started  building  the 


DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

,.  .  .  (  3.  S.  WOODHOUSE,  189-191-195  Water  St.,  New  York 

A  ‘  KENDALL  &  WHITNEY.  Portland.  Maine 

dales  J\f,ems  ^  q  m  HOUGH,  402  West  9th  Avc.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SEE  OUR  DISPLAY  at  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  SYRACUSE,  and  at  Other  State 


DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINES 

on  our  own  ideas. 

We  buy  nothing,  make  every  single  part  ourselves 
under  our  personal  direction.  We  sell  the  DEYO 
under  the  strongest  guarantee  that  can  be  written 
and,  therefore,  must  know  every  detail  of  its 
construction. 

If  you  want  the  BEST  ENGINE  EVER 
BUILT  FOa  THE  FARM,  the  engine 
that  will  stand  anything,  that 
you  can  run  yourself  under 
any  condition,  that 
rarely  gets  out  of 
order,  all  parts  in¬ 
terchangeable,  the 
engine  that  Pro¬ 
duces  most  Power 
at  Least  Cost— 


Profits  From  Wheat  and  Other  Cereals 

FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF 

E.  FRANK  GOE  FERTILIZERS 

133*7  —  The  Business  Fanner’s  Favorite  For  Over  Fifty  Years— 1012 
These  Famous  Brands  are  Made  on  Honor  and  Have  the 

QUALITY  ECONOMY 

Every  farmer  should  study  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  This  does  not  mean  the  use  of  smaller  quanti- 
ties  of  fertilizer ;  but  it  does  mean  the  use  of  the  correct 
amount  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  for  each  particular  crop 

FROM  many  of  the  eastern  wheat  growing  sections,  such  as 
Central  and  Western  New  York,  are  coming  reports  of  a  poor 
wheat  harvest.  With  the  abundance  of  spring  rains  this  ought 
not  to  be  so. 

What  is  the  reason  ?  Growers  have  used  too  little  fertilizer, 
and  that  little  has  often  been  poor  in  quality. 

Why  not  do  it  right  this  time  ? 

Beware  of  those  fertilizers  whose  only  commendation  is  a  “cut” 
in  price.  This  is  an  admission  of  one  of  two  things  :  either  thej’ 
have  been  too  high-priced  in  the  past,  or  they  are  now  being  made 
of  cheap,  inferior  materials. 

Said  the  late  Prof.  Voorhees,  when  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station:  “The  Value  of  a  fertilizer  to 
the  farmer  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  is  paid  for  it,  as 
upon  the  character  of  the  materials  used  to  make  it.” 

The  superior  character  of  the  materials  used  in  E.  FRANK 
COE’S  FERTILIZERS  has  been  proven  during  over  fifty  years’ 
use  by  the  best  farmers  and  vegetable  growers. 

Insist  upon  getting  GENUINE  E.  FRANK  COE  BRANDS, 

not  something  said  to  be  “  just  as  good.” 

Yeu  will  get  some  helpful  suggestions  from  our  literature,  which  is  sent  free  if  you  mention 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale  fjf 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 
the  market; 
uruaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  Ji* 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co..  lione  Tree,  la. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  '/2-inch  dry  ^ 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  §1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  teu  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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HOP  GROWING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Part  II. 

CcmxG  the  Hops. — -In  order  that  they 
may  keep  well  and  their  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  may  be  conserved,  the  hops  must  go 
through  some  form  of  drying  which  will 
reduce  the  05  to  75  per  cent  of  moisture 
which  they  contain  when  picked  to  not 
more  than  14  pet  ?ent.  The  curing  must 
be  commenced  soon  after  the  hops  are 
picked.  The  hops  grown  here  are  cured  by 
fire  heat.  The  kiln  is  in  a  tightly  closed 
part  of  the  hop  house.  It  is  heated  by  a 
furnace  in  which  coal  is  used  for  fuel. 
About  15  feet  above  the  furnace  is  a  floor 
of  slats  which  is  covered  with  coarsely 
woven  cloth  to  keep  the  hops  from  falling 
through.  On  this  cloth  the  hops  are  spread 
to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  20  inches.  The 
temperature  is  kept  at  from  140  to  180  de¬ 
grees.  A  higher  temperature  hastens  the 
drying,  but  injures  the  quality  of  the  hops. 
During  the  process  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
is  given  off  and  passes  through  ventilators 
In  the  roof.  A  strong  draft  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  lire  and  the  ventilation.  The 
drying  is  seldom  finished  in  less  than  12 
hours,  and  it  sometimes  takes  18  hours. 
If  the  hops  are  spread  evenly  when  they 
are  put  in  they  will  need  but  little  stirring. 
When  they  have  dried  so  that  the  moisture 
has  been  driven  from  the  center  of  the 
hops  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are  thrown 
into  the  adjoining  room  of  the  hop  house 
with  a  large  wooden  shovel.  In  a  fair-sized 
kiln  from  40  to  50  boxes  of  hops  can  be 
cured  at  a  time.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
curing  process  from  15  to  20  pounds  of 
high-grade  sulphur  for  each  50  boxes  of 
hops  is  burned.  The  quantity  needed  va¬ 
ries  with  the  color  and  condition  of  the 
hops.  Enough  should  be  used  to  change 
the  green  or  red  color  to  nearly  a  light 
straw  tint.  The  curing  process  requires  a 
great  deal  of  skill  and  constant  attention. 

Baling  and  Selling. — After  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  kiln  the  hops  go  through 
a  mild  sweating  process  which  takes  from 
a  week  to  10  days  to  complete.  By  means 
of  a  hand  press  the  hops  are  then  made 
into  bales  which  are  about  five  feet  long 
and  20  inches  square,  and  which  weigh 
from  180  to  200  pounds  each.  These  bales 
are  covered  with  burlap  which  is  sewn 
around  them  to  keep  the  hops  clean  and 
keep  the  outer  ones  from  falling  off.  and 
they  are  then  ready  for  the  market.  If 
desired  the  hops  can  bo  kept  for  a  long 
time,  provided  the  house  in  which  they  are 
stored  is  kept  tightly  closed.  It  is  thought 
that  they  kegp  better  in  bins  than  they  do 
in  bales,  but  even  under  tile  best  WIKlUions 
there  is  some  impairment  in  quality  after 
the  first  year.  Practically  all  the  crop  is 
sold  to  representatives  of  wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  or  large  consumers  after  they  have 
given  it  personal  inspection.  The  grower 
cures  and  sacks  the  hops  and  delivers  them 
at  some  designated  railroad  station. 

Diseases  and  Enemies. — The  most  seri¬ 
ous  disease  of  hops  here  is  the  blue  mold. 
It  doe.i  not  appear  every  year,  and  ft  sel¬ 
dom  destroys  the  crop  of  an  entire  yard. 
If  the  crop  is  nearly  ripe  when  the  disease 
appears  harvesting  is  commenced  at  once. 
The  quality  of  Die  hops  is  injured,  but  they 
are  not  entirely  spoiled.  Dusting  with  dry 
sulphur  appears  to  be  the  only  practical 
remedy  but  as  it  is  still  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  it  has  not  come 
into  general  use.  Eire  blight  sometimes  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaves  and  by  checking  the 
growth  of  the  plants  causes  a  good  deal  of 
injury.  No  efficient  remedy  has  been  found. 
The  hop  grub  frequently  causes  a  good  deal 
of  damage.  It  bores  into  the  large  shoots 
near  the  ground  thus  weakening  and  some¬ 
times  destroying  the  vines.  There  is  no 
known  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  except  by 
pulling  and  burning  the  infested  plants.  At 
long  intervals  the  hop  aphis  proves  in¬ 
jurious.  In  1885  it  destroyed  the  crop 
here,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  very  trouble¬ 
some.  The  weather  also  has  much  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  this  crop. 
An  excessive  rainfall  produces  too  large  a 
proportion  of  leaves,  retards  ripening,  and 
prevents  proper  coloring.  A  drought  re¬ 
duces  the  yield  and  gives  the  hops  a  red 
shade  that  is  objectionable,  and  in  some 
seasons  the  wind  does  more  damage  than 
anything  else. 

Cost  and  Piute. — The  cost  of  growing 
hops  is  figured  at  10  cents  a  pound,  but 
some  years  it  is  very  much  higher.  The 
price  fluctuates  more  than  that  of  any 
other  farm  crop.  Within  the  past  40  years 
it  has  ranged  from  six  cents  to  $1.10  a 
pound.  The  price  last  named  was  paid  in 
1882.  Tt  seldom  goes  below  12  cents  or 
above  40  cents  -a  pound.  In  1008  it  was 
12  cents;  in  1900,  23  cents,  and  in  1010, 
25  cents.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  season, 
which  has  reduced  the  yield  at  least  one- 
half,  it  is  expected  that  the  1011  ciop  will 
bring  from  50  cents  to  55  cents  a  pound. 

Cost  and  Size  ok  a  Yard.— -The  starting 
of  a  bop  yard  involves  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  Land  suitable  for  hop  growing  is 
worth  at  East  $00  per  acre.  A  kiln  must 
be  provided,  and  poles,  cloth  and  many 
other  things  are  needed  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  The  yard  should  get  into  good 
bearing  condition  in  two  or  three  years 
after  P  is  set,  and  should  be  at  its  best  by 
the  time  it  lias  been  out  six  years.  For 
the  nexi  six  or  eight  years  a  high  level 
should  be  maintained.  With  good  c-e.re,  and 
by  replanting  bills  whenever  a  failure  oc¬ 
curs.  the  yard  should  be  kept  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  until  it  has  been  planted  at  least 
20  years.  A  yard  that  is  in  good  condition 
should  produce  1.000  pounds  of  hops  per 
acre,  and  in  exceptionally  favorable  sea¬ 
sons  it  may  yield  1500  or  even  1800  pounds. 
The  vines  from  which  the  hops  have  been 
picked  are  thrown  upon  the  ground  ’and 
when  sufficiently  dry  they  are  burned.  The 
poles  are  stacked  at  convenient  places  for 
use  the  following  year.  Each  stack  con¬ 
tains  the  poles  from  30  hills. 

Condition  and  Prospects. — Most  of  the 
hop  yards  here  are  in  good  condition.  The 
‘mailer  ones  contain  about  two  acres.  The 
largest  grower  is  D.  I).  Harp,  with  25 
acres.  John  Morris,  who  has  eight  acres, 
has  been  growing  hops  here  for  48  years. 
Present  indications  are  that  all  who  are 


in  the  business  will  keep  tlieir  yards,  and 
if  prices  do  not  greatly  decline  it  is  highly 
probably  that  the  area  devoted  to  hop 
growing  will  soon  he  considerably  increased. 

j,  e.  r. 


Weeds  in  Manure  Pit, 


Am  I  wise  in  putting  my  garden  weeds 
in  my  manure  pit?  The  manure  of  three 
horses  and  three  pigs  goes  into  it,  also 
about  10  tons  annually  of  purchased  man¬ 
ure.  Ilow  long  will  it  take  to  kill  the 
weed'  seed?  Should  I  add  anv  lime? 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  w.  s.  n„ 

Yes,  if  you  have  a  pit  for  manure  it  Is 
wise  to  put  all  vegetable  matter  into  it. 
These  weeds  from  the  garden  will  mostly 
be  pulled  before  they  form  seed.  Bv  Spring 
in  any  event  the  vitality  of  such  seeds  will 
lie  destroyed.  Do  not  add  lime  to  the 
manure  pit.  You  could  hardly  do  a  worse 
tiling,  for  the  lime  will  set  free  part  of 
the  ammonia  and  it  will  escape.  Use  a 
quantity  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash.  The  manure  needs  these  elements 
to  make  it  most  effective. 


Coating  for  Concrete. 

lVe  have  just  built  gate  posts  of  grout¬ 
ing,  stuccoing  them  on  the  outside,  capping 
off  with  large  white  flints.  \Ye  have  white¬ 
washed  the  stucco,  or  pebble  dash  I  believe 
it  is  called  by  some.  And  now  1  have  con¬ 
cluded  I  would  like  them  to  glisten  or  shine 
like  the  flints  on  the  top.  Fan  you  tell 
me  of  any  solution  which  will  do  this? 
How  about  alum  in  the  whitewash?  Prob¬ 
ably  some  reader  could  advise.  c.  L.  n, 

Virginia. 

If  you  apply  a  coating  of  water  glass  to 
the  posts  you  will  get  the  desired  lustre. 
You  can  use  either  the  crude  solution  of 
sodium  silicate  or  potassium  silicate,  both 
being  called  soluble  glass  or  water  glass. 
The  former  is  cheaper  and  does  well.  First 
apply  two  or  three  thin  coatings  and  let 
them  work  in,  if  they  will.  Then  from 
time  to  time  as  the  posts  appear  to  need  it, 
apply  a  fairly  thick  coating.  Water  glass  is  a 
yellowish,  syrupy  liquid  and  is  very  cheap. 
It  may  be  purchased  at  any  hardware,  paint 
or  drug  shop.  The  posts  would  resemble 
the  flint  more  if  the  water  glass  is  applied 
directly  to  tile  concrete  without  having  a 
coating  of  whitewash  as  the  color  of  the 
concrete  will  show  through  the  glass  coat¬ 
ing.  The  water  glass,  too,  will  preserve  the 
posts  and  make  them  waterproof,  it  being 
commonly  used  on  floors  and  walls,  and  to  a 
less  extent,  on  the  exterior  of  buildings. 

R.  p.  c. 


Good  Roads  Make  Good  Friends. 

The  following  little  sermon  Is  told  by 
Prof.  Chns.  Dillon,  of  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  It  needs  no  comment: 

“Two  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  town  of 
Goffs.  Nemaha  county,  quarreled  eight  or 
10  years  ago.  They  have  bei  u  mighty  care¬ 
ful  ever  since  not  to  see  each  other  on  the 
street  or  to  speak.  There  has  been  no  open 
hostilities,  but  jn»t  2  silent  warfare.  No 
one  knows  how  the.  old  grudge  mfglit-lLtYQ 
resulted  eventually  had  it  not  been  for 
this :  Nemaha  county  had  a  good  roads 

turnout  a  day  or  two  ago.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  witli  50  teams  gave 
one  day  to  improving  one  mile  of  the  worst 
road  in  the  county.  Three  long  hills  were 
cut  down,  two  old  broken  bridges  were  re¬ 
paired.  These  bridges  are  to  lie  replaced 
at  once  with  concrete.  All  the  weeds  and 
brush  for  several  miles  along  the  road  were 
cut  and  burned. 

“At  noon  the  good  roads  workers  met 
at  the  big  picnic  in  Taylor’s  orchard  to 
hear  A.  It.  I^osli,  assistant •  State  highway 
engineer  from  the  agricultural  college,  give 
a  good  roads  talk,  and  get  something  to 
eat.  And  there  the  two  old  business 
enemies  met.  After  the  silence  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  years  they  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment,  and  then  shook  hands. 
‘Bill.’  said  one.  ‘we  surely  do  need  work 
on  these  roads.’ 

“  'We  surely  do,’  said  the  other.  ‘And  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  together.’  One 
of  the  farm  women  noticing  the  old-time 
enemies  talking  and  shaking  hands  as  if 
after  a  long  absence,  nudged  one  of  her 
neighbors  and  said,  'He  surely  works  in  a 
mysterious  way.  His  wonders  to  perform.’” 
Dairy  of  a*  “Back  to  the  Lander.” 


Cover  Crops. — Wo  are  interested  in 
learning  all  we  can  about  cover  and  green 
manuring  crops.  Vetch  and  Sov  beans  are 
being  tried  by  many.  We  want  to  know 
just  how  they  behave.  Here  is  a  report 
from  Manistee  Co.,  Mich.  : 

“Three  tons  of  forage  to  the  acre  is  re¬ 
ported  by  A.  R.  Atherton.  The  crop  w as 
grown  upon  new  ground  which  was  stumped 
iu  July  of  1911.  After  the  ground  had 
been  thoroughly  prepared  it  was  seeded  with 
the  following  for  each  acre:  Three  pecks 
of  Winter  rye,  20  pounds  of  Ilairv  vetch 
and  10  pounds  of  clover.  The  field  was  pas¬ 
tured  with  calves  and  sheep  during  the  Fall, 
hut  produced  a  remarkable  crop,  which  was 
cut  for  hay  June  15,  the  hay  being  nearly 
as  good  as  a  half  and  half  mixture  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover.  In  addition  to  the  hay 
crop  a  good  catch  of  clover  was  secured  anil 
the  roots  of  the  plants  are  covered  with  ni¬ 
trogen  holding  nodules,  although  there  was 
no  artificial  inoculation. 


TaKe  No  Chances 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances 
with  the  weather  man.  He  is  an 
irresponsible,  inconsistent,  fickle  old 
fellow,  who  takes  advantage  of  unpro¬ 
tected  orchardists.  Don’t  trust  your  crop  to 
him.  It  is  economy  to  prepare  for  changes 
in  the  weather — the  best  economy  you  can 
practice.  It  is  a  part  of  good  management 
—  to  put  your  crop  tinder  a  roof  of 


(Accent  on  the  RO”  and  always  spelled  with  one  “B”) 

It  Is  the  cheapest  roof  you  can  buy;  considered  from 

the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years’  service.  It  lasts  longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  and 
costs  less.  RU-BER-0ID  is  cold-proof,  heat-proof,  rain-proof,  time-proof,  and  fire- 
resisting.  It  contains  no  rubber.no  tar.  For  any  building,  you  can  not  buy  a  better 
roofing  or  siding  than  RU-BER-OID.  For  a  building  in  which  to  store  perishable  crops 
Rli-BER-OID  is  the  supreme  roofing  and  siding. 

KA-LOR  -0i)D  Permanently  colored  roofing.  It  is 

(Colored  Roberoid)  made  in  three  colors:  Red— Green— Brown. 

RU-BER-OID  is  the  original  prepared  roofing,  which  for  over  twenty  years  has  been 
the  recognized  standard  of  roofing  quality.  There  are  over  three  hundred  imitations, 
and  unless  the  RU-BER-OID  Man  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
the  genuine  RU-BER-OIC.  §ee  that  he  is  there  when  you  buy  roofing.  He  is  your 
protection  against  imitations. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT 


Boston, 


Philadelphia, 


CO.  100  William  Street,  NEW  YORK 
BRANCHES 

Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Onr  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 

INTERNATIONA!,  A8R1CULTURAL  CORPORATION  Litaus  paper’  tree.  WriSu!' 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


$10,000.00 
Deposited  With  Baulk 
to  Protect  You 

You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  tako 
machine  baek  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  np  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not— dare  not— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastlt.  TryitSOdays 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

dreencastle 

_  Qraln  Drill 

does  not  more  than  satisTy  ydv.  U  bock  and 
we’ll  return  yonr  money  in  full— or  Tofrelt  yitL- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
tip  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that  's  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  it  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory -6a ve  you  $20 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  J 1  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special  price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  localit  v. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOS  CO.,' Bos  100,  Belleville,  Fa. 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 

DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
42  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Auto-Fedan 
Bay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm^nd 
put  it  in  operation.  It  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect-  if  it  will  not  bale  hay  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  mark*  i— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy,  ami  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Wftle  its  toda !) for.catalofl  ami. prices.  (37) 

Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press  Co., Box  I  ,  Albion,  Mich. 


THRESHERS, GASOLINE  ENGINES,  Hinhoct 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUT- 

ters,  and  wood  saws.  Grade 


Send  today  for  40-page  illustrated  catalog,  free.  A.  W  Gray’s  Sons,  14  South  St.,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


’S 


Farmers  Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 

ELLSS  CHAMPION  enoug^  *°  own  thresher.  Be  independent. 

THRESHERS  wor^  w^en  y°uJ$L  set  rea^y- 

Suit  everyono.  Both  the  profes¬ 
sional  threslierman  or  the  farmer 
who  wants  a  homo  outfit  will  find  the 
Champion  lightly  named.  The  picture 
shows  ELLIS  CHAMPION  NO  2.  It  is  complete 
with  stacker,  tailings,  elevator  and  grain  bag 
gor.  Connect  it  with  steam,  gasolene,  tread  or  any 
other  power,  put  in  the  grain  and  the  Champion  does 
the  rest.  slNo  straw  clogging.  Any  size. 

We  also  tunko  tread  arid  ew<-?|i  horse-power,  drag  or  olreular  saws  _ 

ensilnge  cutters,  eorn  shellers,  etc.  _ _ _  ’ 

Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Buy  “this  DAIN  PRESS  for  Heaviest 

-QUILT 
Vi;  Jfj  custoi 
fc'j  wear. 

•  Thn  TYoi 


with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  man  doing 
custom  baling,  it  will  stand  the  knocks  of  transportation  and  hard 
wear.  Best  of  material  gives  strength,  and  durability. 

The  Dain  Belt  Power  Press  has  large  capacity  and  combines  many 
time  and  labor-saving  devices,  which  makes  it  the  most  profitable  hay 
press  to  operate.  It  makes  neat,  smooth  square-ended  bales. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  hay  press 
construction  is  the  Dain  automatic  condenser 
hopper. 

The  feature  of  condenser  hopper  and  self-feed 
working  together  increases  capacity  and 
decreases  cost  of  operation  by 
requiring  less  labor  than  other 
machines. 

Pitman  is  I-beam  steel,  rigid 
and  substantial.  Plunger  is  all 
iron  and  steel,  therefore  not 
affected  by  damp  weather  or  wet  hay. 

Gears  are  large  and  have  strong  heavy  teeth. 

Pitman  is  operated  by  twin  drive  gears  insuring 


true,  perfect  application  of  power.  Long  shaft  bearings  of  the  finest 
quality  of  babbitt  metal  hold  shafts  in  perfect  line  and  insure  proper 
meshing  of  gears,  which  lessens  friction  and  saves  power. 

Fly  wheel  runs  smoothly.  Is  large  and  heavy  so  it  carries  plunger 
over  heavy  part  of  stroke.  Friction  clutch  gives  perfect  control. 

The  Dain  automatic  tucker  folds  every  charge  of 
hay,  making  smooth,  neat  and  square-ended  bales. 

Blocks  are  inserted  automatically  by  self-feeder,  and 
are  conveniently  located  for  operator. 

Baling  case  is  carefully  constructed  as  it 
must  stand  terrific  strain  in  forming  bales. 
Heavy  steel  angles  and  plates  are  used  re-  j 
inforced  with  trusses,  and  all  liberally  riveted  ‘ 
and  bolted. 

For  further  information  write  ua  free 
Circular  No.  M  — 33 


John  Deere  Plow  Company  j 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Peaches. — I  wish  some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  shook  their  heads  at  our  un¬ 
pruned  peach  trees  at  the  field  meeting 
could  have  seen  these  same  trees  August 
17.  We  were  making  our  first  picking. 
Those  long  unpruned  limbs  were  curved 
to  the  ground,  loaded  with  brick-red 
peaches.  Most  of  the  limbs  had  been 
propped  up,  but  they  all  came  down  and 
brought  their  load  within  reach.  The 
experts  told  of  using  high  ladders  to 
pick  this  fruit.  They  never  saw  such  a 
tree  in  bearing.  These  long,  slender 
limbs  are  tough  and  springy,  and  it  is 
rare  that  one  breaks  off.  Thus  far  our 
yield  in  this  unpruned  orchard  is  larger 
than  ever  before.  Our  little  boys  went 
out  with  a  small  load  and  came  back 
with  nearly  $11  and  about  an  inch  gain 
in  size  and  dignity.  The  telephone  is 
sounding  now  with  orders  for  more 
peaches,  and  next  week  the  autos  will 
come  rolling  in  after  “more  of  that  red 
kind.”  Carman  is  a  great  peach  when 
you  can  handle  it  right.  Before  fully 
ripe  it  ‘‘clings”  too  much,  but  where  it 
can  ripen  on  the  tree  it  separates  from 
the  pit  and  one  taste  will  separate  the 
customer  from  his  money.  Days  at 
Hope  Farm  are  “peaches”  right  now, 
and  the  two  cows  pour  out  the  cream. 

Crop  Notes. — The  first  cover  crops, 
seeded  August  10.  came  up  promptly, 
and  a  good  shower  speeded  them  on. 
More  went  in  August  17,  and  the  com 
will  all  be  covered  before  September  1. 
Part  of  our  corn  is  Eureka,  which  can 
be  worked  longer  than  the  other.  This 
Eureka  corn  is  growing  like  a  tree,  and 
I  begin  to  believe  some  of  the  big 
stories  told  about  it.  There  seems  little 
hope  of  its  maturing  grain  with  us,  but 
it  certainly  does  make  a  forest  of  fod¬ 
der.  .  .  .  We  tried  an  experiment 
in  clover  seeding  last  week  which  inter¬ 
ests  me.  One  field  was  seeded  to  rye 
and  Timothy  last  Fall.  The  rye  was  cut 
for  grain  hay.  There  is  not  a  full  stand 
of  grass,  and  what  there  was  is  hurt  by 
the  soil  baking  which  followed  the 
Spring  rains.  The  ragweed  came  in  as 
it  always  does  on  our  poorer  meadows. 
Right  after  a  shower  we  sowed  Alsike 
clover  seed  over  this  field  and  then 
clipped  the  ragweed,  leaving  it  on  thv- 
ground.  My  idea  was  that  this  little 
mulch  might  protect  the  clover  seed  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  grow  on  the  bare 
spots.  Our  usual  attempts  to  thicken 
up  a  stand  of  grass  or  to  seed  clover 
when  the  sod  is  well  established  have 
failed.  This  is  a  little  different  plan, 
which  may  get  through.  .  .  .  One 
of  our  few  level  fields  had  been  in  sod 
for  some  years.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  on  the  farm  which  seem  suited 
for,  potatoes.  The  sod  had  about  run 
out  and  it  became  a  problem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  rules  for  such  old  sods.  One  is  to 
plow  them  up  at  once  and  plant  corn, 
giving  good  culture.  This  works  up  the 
sod.  kills  out  many  grubs  and  cutworms 
and  will  fit  the  land  for  potatoes.  An¬ 
other  is  to  fertilize  the  sod,  get  all  the 
hay  you  can  and  then  tear  it  up.  We 
chose  the  latter  plan.  The  Spring  was 
wet  and  we  knew  the  fertilizer  could 
“take  hold.”  Hay  was  scarce  and  high. 
So  we  put  on  the  fertilizer  and  got  a 
good  hay  crop.  Our  plan  was  to  plow 
just  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  off  and 
plant  an  early  flint  corn  in  hills,  give 
good  culture  and  sow  a  cover  crop.  We 
were  ready  to  plow  by  July  1,  but  the 
field  was  not  ready.  The  sod  was  baked 
hard  as  a  brick — no  plow  could  enter  it. 
We  could  not  touch  it  before  August  1 
— far  too  late  to  plant  corn.  Then  I  de¬ 
cided  to  work  this  soil  back  and  across 
with  the  Cutaway  as  man}'-  times  as  we 
would  naturally  cultivate  it,  and  seed  to 
barley  and  rye  mixed.  The  barley  is  to 
be  cut  for  fodder  in  October  and  the 
rye  left  to  grow.  In  this  way  we  tear 
up  the  sod.  get  a  fodder  crop  this  Fall 
and  have  the  rye  to  plow  under  for 
next  year’s  potatoes.  The  grain  was 
seeded  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  and 
then  rolled.  ...  As  you  know  we 
are  strong  believers  in  rye  as  part  of  a 
cover  crop.  We  usually  throw  it  in 
everywhere.  It  plays  the  part  of  pro¬ 
tector  for  the  little  brothers  like  clover 
or  vetch,  and  it  makes  a  rank  growth 
under  hard  conditions.  Of  course  I 
know  that  farmers  say  rye  plowed  un¬ 
der  will  poison  crops.  We  have  a  case 
in  our  neighborhood  where  a  heavy  crop 
of  rye  was  plowed  under  and  corn 
planted  about  it.  This  corn  is  puny  and 
poor.  The  trouble  is  that  the  rye  was 
just  turned  under  and  left.  It  should 
have  been  rolled  and  packed  down  hard. 


When  rye  is  left  in  the  soil  like  an  open 
sponge  it  will  play  riot  with  crops. 
.  .  .  I  want  to  try  an  experiment 

with  this  “Miracle”  wheat.  The  plan  is 
to  fit  about  an  acre  of  good  soil,  among 
our  young  trees,  and  seed  this  wheat  in 
drills  or  rows  one  foot  apart.  Probably 
the  garden  drill  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  With  this  sort  of  thin  seeding 
the  “Miracle”  ought  to  show  up  to  its 
name.  If  we  can  get  a  greatly  increased 
yield  by  this  sort  of  culture  it  will  pay 
a  fruit  grower  to  try  it  much  the  same 
as  it  pays  to  try  Alfalfa.  We  all  need 
flour  and  chicken  feed.  Why  buy  it  if 
we  can  produce  it  at  home?  .  .  . 
Those  Soy  beans  are  stirring  up  a  little, 
and  look  as  if  they  might  help  out  after 
all.  We  are  staying  by  them  the  best 
we  know. 

Life  of  Mark  Hanna. — Two  weeks 
ago  I  mentioned  two  political  novels 
which  may  well  be  read  this  year.  I 
have  now  read  the  life  of  Mark  Hanna. 
It  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  others, 
and  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  author, 
in  order  to  fill  out  the  book,  had  put  in 
some  trivial  matter.  The  book  is  well 
worth  reading  by  those  who  want  a  look 
at  the  strings  which  strong  men  pull 
from  behind  the  scenes.  We  get  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  rough, 
powerful  man,  good-hearted  and  kind, 
with  strong  friendships  and  great 
capacity  for  organization.  He  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  of  what  we  call 
“ideals”  in  politics,  and  little  patience 
with  those  who  did  have  or  profess  to 
have  them.  “How  can  we  best  help 
business?”  That  was  Mark  Hanna’s 
political  platform.  It  is  evident  that  the 
kind  and  size  of  “business”  which 
would  pay  the  largest  price  got  first  and 
most  help!  Mr.  Hanna  justified  him¬ 
self  in  paying  out  money  to  obtain  “re¬ 
sults.”  If  such  a  man,  with  his  great 
personal  power  and  tremendous  public 
energy,  could  have  been  trained  differ¬ 
ently  as  a  young  man,  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  great  characters  who 
from  time  to  time  get  a  lever  under  the 
world  and  shake  it  to  its  center.  Sup¬ 
pose  Hanna’s  earlier  years  could  have 
been  spent  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  of  poetry  or  history — what  a  man 
he  would  have  been  in  public  life.  A£ 
it  was  he  seemed  t p  know  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  how  to  drive  the  dollar  into  poli¬ 
tics.  There  are  some  things  in  this 
book  which  a  political  student  ought  to 
know.  It  is  admitted  in  this  book  that 
16  years  ago,  when  Bryan  first  ran 
against  McKinley,  by  the  middle  of 
September  Bryan  had  the  votes  to  elect 
him.  It  was  then  that  Mark  Hanna 
worked  up  his  famous  “business  scare” 
and  poured  out  the  money  which  de¬ 
feated  Bryan.  The  thing  is  made  clear 
in  this  book — rather  as  a  matter  of 
pride.  I  mention  it  here  because  I  think 
we  may  expect  another  “scare”  this 
year  in  about  a  month.  This  book  also 
tells  how  Roosevelt  came  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Hanna 
did  not  want  him,  nor  did  any  poli¬ 
ticians  except  Senator  Platt,  of  New 
York,  and  the  men  who  may  be  classed 
as  his  dirty  fingers.  They  wanted 
Roosevelt  out  of  New  York  and  he 
knew  it.  The  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  stood  up  and  demanded  the  “Rough 
Rider.”  Mr.  Lianna  tried  to  stop  it.  but 
the  wave  swept  over  him.  His  strings 
were  tied  to  the  politicians,  but  he  knew 
the  people  could  and  would  take  his 
strings  and  tie  them  around  his  neck. 
They  all  know  that,  and  thus  they  op¬ 
pose  direct  legislation  or  primary  nomi¬ 
nations.  A  man  is  pretty  well  known  by 
his  stories,  and  this  one  illustrates  Mark 
Hanna  well.  There  was  a  fierce  cam- 
paigiT  in  Ohio  for  Governor  and  the 
Legislature,  and  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  a  very  cold  and  disagreeable  Fall, 
but  day  after  day  Mr.  Hanna,  then  a 
man  of  66.  remained  on  the  stump.  To 
illustrate  his  feelings,  one  cold,  raw 
night  he  told  the  following  story: 

During  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  a,  soldier  was  seen  walking  away  from 
the  front  in  an  utterly  disheveled  condi¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  wounded  before  he  left 
the  firing  line.  He  had  been  accidentally 
run  down  and  trampled  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry.  His  face  was  bloody,  an  arm 
bung  limp  from  his  side.  He  could  scarcely 
drag  one  leg  after  another.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  part  of  his  body  which  was  not 
the  worse  for  war  and  wear.  As  he  hobbled 
dejectedly  along  he  was  heard  to  mutter : 
“I  love  my  country.  I  would  fight  for  her, 
I  would  bleed  for  her.  Yes,  I  would  even 

die  for  her.  But  I’m  -  if  I  ever  love 

another  country.” 

Later,  during  the  campaign,  it  will  be 
well  to  refer  to  this  book  again  to  show 
how  society  is  working  away  from  the 
standard  set  up  by  Mark  Hanna. 

H.  W.  C. 


AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Readers  of  “  Rural  New-Yorker”  are  the  best  kind  of  customers  for  any 
company — that’s  why  we  want  you,  who  go  to  the  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  9-14,  to  visit  the 

/SON AGE  TENT 

where  you  can  see  our  full  line  of 

POTATO  MACHINERY  including  Planters,  New  Steel  Frame  Cultivators, 
Traction  Sprayers,  Potato  Diggers,  Ridgers.' 

SPRA YERS —  Barrel,  Bucket,  Power. 

GARDEN  TOOLS— Wheel  Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  Fertilizer  Sowers. 

TRUCKER’S  VARIETY  Planters,  Row  Makers,  Row  Markers,  Asparagus 
Ridgers, 

HAY  RAKES,  ORCHARD  CULTIVATORS,  HORSE  HOES, 
CULTIVATORS  and  HARROWS 


No.  155 

Potato 

Digger 


For  Heaviest 
Condition!* 


The  new  machines  and  improvements  on  the  old,  are  well  worth  your  attention 
because  they  are  made  to  save  time  and  money.  That  is  one  strong  reason  for 
visiting  the  tent — another  is,  that  the  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Engle  and 
Mr.  Mason,  with  their  assistants,  and  you  will  get  good  fellow¬ 
ship  there. 

Ask  for  Set  of  Booklets — They  Are  Free 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  102-Z,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  Stupendous  Fraud 

IF  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  is  not  a  material 
which  will  increase  crop  yields  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  frauds. 
Thirty  of  the  best  farming  States  are  buy¬ 
ing  it  in  carload  lots,  and  last  year  the  sales 
in  several  States  increased  lofty  1  f  you  want 
information  on  this'material,  write  us. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept.  Columbia,  Tenn. 


DON’T 
FAIL  - 
TO  SEE 


ideal 


Fruit 
Picking  Bag 


Front. 


Back. 


"AT APE  of  heavy  weight 
duck  and  so  arranged 
as  to  equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  emptying 
the  bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 


before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick¬ 
ing  fruit  that  lias  ever  been  offered.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical. 

Sample  Postpaid,  $1  Agents  Wanted 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  big  display  of  QFALITY 
Sprayers  for  every  purpose — 
hand,  horse  and*  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  power. 

The 

HURST  SPRAYERS 

are  sold  on  10  days’  trial — no 
money  in  advance — freight  pre¬ 
paid  and  guaranteed  five  years. 

At  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  Sept.  9th  to  14th 


Calendar  and  CDCE 
Directions  rllkC 


CDMY ..  _  _  „ 

llrl  “  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
M  ■■  P  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 

Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 
Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners- 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1 1  th  SI.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  THAT  ARE  FRIENDS 


IT  MATTERS  HCTT  WHE.THCP  YOU  HAVE  I  OR  1000  ACRES  TH£#tt  A  “£) 1/£NO"fOA  TOO 

PowerSprayers-HandSprayers-Nozzies  Hose-Fittings 

,,  SEE  THE  PRETTY  “FRIEND”  CAT  BEFORE  YOU  BUT 

TriEND’M  F6  .CO.-  Gasport.Niajgara  Co.,  New  York 

^THC  QtDEST  AND  LARGEST  fACTOTf  0CVQTE0  CXCUUSIVELY  TO  HF6.  Or  SPKAYIN6  OOTflTS^ 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
_  Jackson's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  ever 

E  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Prick,  ( 
for  what  you  want  and  ] 


Security  Brand 
Timothy 

is  the  highest  grade  of  seed  obtainable  both 
as  to  purity  and  germination. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  put  up  with  the  greatest  care  by  skilled 
men  who  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
Timothy  seed  only. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

conforms  to  every  seed  law  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries  and  secures 
you  against  weeds  and  a  weak  stand. 

Security  Brand  Timothy 

is  sold  by  all  progressive  dealers.  Costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  seed.  When  buying  your 
next  lot  of  Timothy  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting 

Security  Brand  Timothy 
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Ruralisms 


FROM  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

This  is  the  ideal  time  for  sowing  the 
pansy  seed.  Ours  is  now  coming 
through  the  ground  in  the  cold  frame. 
A  mixture  of  the  Giant  Trimardeau 
will  give  a  nice  variety  of  colors.  When 
the  character  leaves  of  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  developed,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  giving  them  more  room.  We 
transplant  to  frames,  placing  the  little 
plants  four  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
cover  during  the  cold  Winter  with 
sash.  This  makes  it  very  convenient 
for  airing— a  very  essential  thing — 
during  the  sunny  days  in  the  early 
Spring.  Pansies,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  flowers,  are  favorites  with 
people  of  every  age  and  condition  in 
life. 

The  calla  lilies,  Richardia  Africana, 
provided  they  have  been  rested  for  at 
least  a  month  in  a  dormant  condition, 
are  now  ready  for  a  new  period  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  They  should  be  shaken  out  and 
potted  in  rich  soil.  For  best  results, 
place  out  (doors  till  early  September, 
when  they  should  be  taken  into  their 
Winter  quarters.  Plants  handled  in 
this  manner  will  produce  more  blooms 
of  superior  quality.  In  potting,  the 
small  bulblets  should  be  removed  from 
the  large  corms.  If  placed  in  two-inch 
pots  and  grown  on,  they  will  make 
strong,  thrifty  plants  in  a  few  months. 
Callas  are  great  feeders,  and  at  all, 
times  require  a  copious  supply  of  water. 
The  Godfrey  sort,  by  all  odds,  is  the 
best  of  the  white  callas. 

The  geraniums  in  the  beds  and  ver¬ 
anda  boxes  are  now  'well  developed, 
each  plant  bearing  on  long  stems  a 
generous  quantity  of  brilliant  flowers. 
The  branches  or  stalks  are  soft  and  in 
proper  condition  for  taking  the  cuttings 
or  "slips”  as  they  are  popularly  called. 
Cuttings  taken  now  and  rooted  in  light, 
sandy  soil — if  grown  with  care — will 
make  showy  plants  by  the  holidays.  By 
that  time  they  should  be  well  branched 
and  stocky,  bearing  many  blooms.  This 
method  is  more  satisfactory  than  flower¬ 
ing  the  old  plants  through  the  Winter 
season.  The  plants  bloom  more  freely 
and  the  blooms  are  of  better  quality. 
Good  varieties  for  pot  culture  are  S.  A. 
Nutt,  red,  Jean  Viaud,  pink,  La  Fa¬ 
vorite,  white,  of  the  doubles,  and  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill,  salmon,  and  General  Grant, 
scarlet,  of  the  singles. 

The  Dahlias — old  fashioned  but  popu¬ 
lar  flowers — are  beginning  to  unfold 
their  deep-dyed  petals.  This  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  Summer  is  waning  and 
that  the  dawn  of  Autumn  is  nearing. 
Besides  adorning  the  rear  and  side  gar¬ 
dens  of  humble  cottages  the  Dahlia  is 
extensively  grown  for  cut  flower  pur¬ 
poses  by  many  commercial  florists.  In 
the  markets  there  is  a  steady  demand 
in  season  for  choice  blooms  of  both  the 
show  and  cactus  varieties.  Their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  are  excellent,  it  being  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  a  bouquet  in  water,  by  daily 
shortening  the  stems,  many  days.  The 
chief  charm  of  the  Dahlia  lies  in  the 
brilliant  coloring  and  perfect  cell-like 
formation  of  the  bloom.  Many  persons 
experience  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
tubers  through  the  Winter.  The  best 
place  to  house  them  is  in  a  root  or 
potato  cellar.  They  should  be  kept  in 
boxes  where,  most  likely,  they  will  be 
dry. 

The  Cannas,  with  their  array  of  gor¬ 
geous  flowers,  are  now  with  us  till 
leveled  by  the  frost.  There  are  few 
plants  that  require  so  little  care  and  yet 
fill  so  important  a  place  in  the  garden ; 
no  lawn  is  set  off  to  its  best  advantage 
without  a  bed  or  two  of  Cannas.  This 
inexpensive  tuber  is  capable  of  impart¬ 
ing  a  decidedly  tropical  touch  to  the 
work  of  beautifying  the  landscape.  The 
Canna  has  been  greatly  improved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  by  expert  grow¬ 
ers.  There  are  not  only  many  more 
varieties  in  cultivation  but  the  general 
character  and  value  of  the  plant  has 
been  wonderfully  advanced.  In  size  and 
substance  of  bloom,  breadth  of  leaf  and 
stateliness  of  growth,  as  well  as  in  a 
prolonged  period  of  flowering,  this  work 
is  especially  evidenced.  A  trip  to  the 
trial  grounds  of  a  florist  who  carries 
a  side  line  of  good  Cannas  could  not 
but  prove  interesting  and  profitable  to 
one  fond  of  this  plant.  Among  the  red¬ 
leaved  sorts  it  would  be  well  to  note 
the  sterling  qualities  of  such  kinds  as 
King  Humbert,  Brandywine,  .  Shenan¬ 
doah  and  David  Harum.  Of  the  green¬ 
leaved  varieties,  Florence  Vaughan, 
Austria,  Pennsylvania,  Venus  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Conard  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  j.  m’l. 


Propagating  Peaches. 

W.  E.  D.,  Gosport,  N.  Y. —  If  you  knew 
of  a  certain  peach  that  is  being  planted 
extensively  now  as  a  commercial  peach  and 
the  specimens  that  mature  from  the  stock 
you  buy  now  are  not  as  the  original  speci¬ 
mens  were,  and  such  old  trees  are  nearby 
so  you  could  get  scions  from  them  and  you 
wanted  to  keep  this  particular  stock  for 
future  use,  how  would  you  proceed  to  do  it? 
Where  would  you  get  the  pits  for  this  work? 
I  wish  you  would  describe  this  work  thor¬ 
oughly.  *  At  this  season  is  there  anything 
you  can  do  in  this  matter? 

Ans. — It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
propagate  young  trees  from  the  old 
ones  mentioned  or  from  the  younger 
ones,  as  may  be  desired.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  save  seeds  from  some 
of  the  poorest  seedlings  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  because 
they  are  nearer  the  old  native  type  and 
may  be  of  stronger  vitality  of  tree  than 
the  finer  varieties.  These  seeds  should, 
be  planted  in  nursery  rows  just  before 
Winter  or  stratified  in  damp  earth  and 
left  out  of  doors  until  early  Spring  and 
planted  then.  When  the  little  trees 
from  these  seeds  are  ready  to  bud, 
which  will  be  about  August  first,  if 
tliey  have  been  well  cared  for,  they 
should  be  budded  from  scions  cut  from 
the  desirable  trees.  This  will  require 
skill  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  operation 
nor  need  it  be  costly  if  hired  done. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


POISONING  CUTWORMS. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  printed  questions 
still  come  about  the  best  way  of  poisoning 
cutworms.  The  following  notes  are  taken 
from  a  Massachusetts  crop  report : 

Vegetable  Bait. — A  good  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  vegetable  bait  is  to  spray  a  patch  of 
clover,  pigweed  or  some  useless  succulent 
plant  that  grows  by  the  roadside  or  in 
fence  corners,  with  Paris  green,  one  pound 
to  150  gallons  of  water ;  mow  it  close  to 
the  ground,  and  place  it  while  fresh  in 
small  heaps  about  the  infested  plants,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  feet.  The  later  in  the 
day  that  this  can  be  done  the  better,  as 
the  material  keeps  fresh  longer  and  the 
cutworms  feed  almost  exclusively  at  night. 
Owing  to  the  wilting  of  this  bait,  particu¬ 
larly  in  dry,  sunny  weather,  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  each  heap  with  a  chip,  shingle  or 
bit  of  bark,  for  its  protection  against  the 
sun's  rays. 

Bran  Mash. — What  is  known  as  bran 
mash,  or  bran-arsenic  mash,  is  equal  in 
value  to  a  fresh  vegetable  bait,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  still  more  efficacious. 
Paris  green,  arsenoid,  white  arsenic,  or  in 
fact  any  arsenical  compound,  can  be  used 
for  poisoning  this  bait,  and  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
poison  and  the  fact  that  it  soon  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water  when  stirred,  it 
is  best  first  to  mix  the  bran  with  water 
and  sugar  and  then  add  the  poison.  The 
proportions  are  two  or  three  ounces  of 
sugar  or  a  similar  quantity  of  glucose  or 
molasses  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  a 
sufficient)  amount  of  bran  (about  one  pound 
per  gallon)  to  make,  when  stirred,  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  will  readily  run  through  the 
fingers.  Before  planting  a  crop  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  such  bait,  and  for  its  per¬ 
fect  success  the  ground  should  be  bare, 
Which  will  have  the  effect  of  practically 
compelling  the  cutworms  to  feed  upon  it. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THE  WAY  OUT 

Change  of  Food  Brought  Success  and  happiness. 

An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  after 
failing  to  go  through  school  on  account 
of  nervousness  and  hysteria,  found  in 
Grape-Nuts  the  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  build  her  up  and  furnish  her  the 
peace  of  health. 

“From  infancy,”  she  says,  “I  have  not 
been  strong.  Being  ambitious  to  learn 
at  any  cost  I  finally  got  to  the  High 
School,  but  soon  had  to  abandon  my 
studies  on  account  of  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  and  hysteria, 

“My  food  did  not  agree  with  me,  I 
grew  thin  and  despondent.  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  simplest  social  affair  for  I 
suffered  constantly  from  nervousness  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  medicines. 

"This  wretched  condition  continued 
until  I  was  twenty-five,  when  I  became 
interested  in  the  letters  of  those  who 
bad  cases  like  mine  and  who  were  get¬ 
ting  well  by  eating  Grape-Nuts. 

"I  had  little  faith  but  procured  a  box 
and  after  the  first  dish  I  experienced  a 
peculiar  satisfied  feeling  that  I  had 
never  gained  from  any  ordinary  food.  I 
slept  and  rested  better  that  night  and 
in  a  few  days  began  to  grow  stronger. 

"I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  and  rest¬ 
fulness.  In  a  few  weeks,  to  my  great 
joy,  the  headaches  and  nervousness  left 
me  and  life  became  bright  and  hopeful. 
I  resumed  my  studies  and  later  taught 
ten  months  with  ease — of  course  using 
Grape-Nuts  every  day.  It  is  now  four 
years  since  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts. 
I  am  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home,  and 
the  old  weakness  has  never  returned.” 
Name  given  by  the  Postum  Co.,  Battie 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  1  he  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
t  ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  about  paint  and  painting.  The  best  paint  is  the  cheapest  paint. 

I  make  the  best  paint.  INGERSOLL’S  PAINT  has  been  made  for  70  years. 
It  is  made  with  scientific  accuracy  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS,  thor¬ 
oughly  combined  by  machinery — you  cannot  make  GOOD  PAINT  with  a 
stick  by  hand-mixing.  Other  paints  are  sold  by  dealers  or  supply  houses. 
This  method  requires  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen  and  profits 
for  jobbers  and  retailers.  These  extra  expenses  and  numerous  profits  YOU 
MUST  PAY  when  you  buy  the  paint.  If  the  price  is  low  the  measure  is 
short  or  the  quality  poor — usually  both. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half  Your 

Paint  Bills 

One- half  the  price  you  pay  the  retailer  represents  the  factory  cost  of 
the  paint.  The  other  half  is  required  for  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses. 
Our  paint  is  shipped  fresh  from  the  factory  direct  to  you.  You  pay  simply 
the  factory  price.  You  pay  no  salesman;  no  hotel  bills;  and  no  middlemen 
of  any  kind.  The  dealer  or  supply  house  may  offer  you  a  paint  at  our  price; 
but  THEY  CANNOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  AT  OUR 
PRICE.  They  must  add  the  cost  of  their  expensive  method  of  selling  and 
middlemen’s  profits;  IF  they  give  you  the  Ingersoll  QUALITY  of  paint  the 
cost  will  be  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 

Don’t  Use  Cheap  Paint 

offered  by  dealers  and  supply  houses.  They  may  save  you  a  little  on  first 
cost,  but  no  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  buildings  with  INGER¬ 
SOLL  PAINT  than  with  inferior  store  paint.  Poor  paint  always  makes  a 
building  look  shabby  in  six  months  or  a  year,  and  is  sure  to  make  you 
regret  the  little  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  INGERSOLL 
PAINTS  will  give  you  long  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK  WELL 
ALL  THE  TIME. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  38  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book 
will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order  will  reach  us  over  night,  and 
the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  send 
you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set 
of  Sample  Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  Ing'ersoll,  Prop. 

NO.  248  PLYMOUTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


M a ke  Your  Own  Drain 


THE  FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE 

Makes  tile  3  to  8  inches  in  diam.,  1214  inches  long.  One  man  or  boy  operates  it  by  hand 
or  power.  500  tile  per  day  by  hand,  1,200  by  power.  Tile  thoroughly  cured  by  patent 
process.  No  tamping  or  use  of  pallets.  This  machine  and  tile  used  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  5,000  farmers  have 
doubled  the  yield  of  land  by  underdrainage,  and  saved  75%  of  cost  by  using  our  Machine 
You  can  do  the  same.  Save  cost  of  hauling  and  breaking.  Make  perfect 
tile  $3  to  $5  per  thousand.  MACHINE  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
TO  YOU.  TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  SEND  NO  W  for  36-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Tells  you  about  great  benefits  of  underdrainage,  how  to  take 
levels  and  get  grades,  make  and  lay  your  tile  at  low  cost. 


FARMERS’  CEMENT  TILE  MACHINE  CO., 


Box  604  .  ST.  JOHNS,  MICH. 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Imperial 


Pulverizer 


Clod  Crusher  and  Roller  Leads  them  All.  Send  for  circulars 
THE  PETERSON  MEG.  CO..  135  RIVER  ST.,  KENT,  OHIO 


STANDARD 


EVERYWHERE- 


Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts*  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  50 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earlh,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


Get  all  the  Potatoes 


Out  of  the  ground 
in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Our  Two- 
Horse  Elevator 
Digger  saves 
.  time  in  your  har¬ 

vesting,  and  saves  money  on  your  own  crop 
We  invite  comparison  with  any  others. 

Free  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  of  our  full 
line  of  Planters.  Sprayers,  Diggers,  etc.,  on 
request.  » Write  today. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 

151  Chicagro  A ve.,  Hammond.  lud. 


Unadilla  Silos  v 
are  the  best  j 


y 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  i 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  'When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


I 


rDIIMQ'C  IMPROVED 
VKUmDd  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows/’ 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRC1IB.  Box  3U»,  Forctttvllle,  Conn. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  anv  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  difference* * 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  >ew-yokkeb 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


That  was  a  wonderful  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  at  Albion.  It  was 
made  possible  chiefly  by  the  automobile.  Without 
these  swift  and  commodious  cars,  such  a  meeting 
would  be  limited  to  a  radius  of  but  a  few  miles  of 
the  hall,  where  speeches  are  made.  As  it  is  a  50-mile 
limit  is  easy,  and  most  of  the  speeches  are  cut  out. 
No  use  talking,  the  automobile  is  changing  country 
gatherings  and  country  travel,  and  thus  country  life. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Fair  has  become  a  great  ex¬ 
position,  where  a  farmer  may  And  every  detail  of  his 
business  illustrated  or  discussed.  The  exhibits  cover 
all  the  products  of  the  temperate  zone  and  all  the 
tools  and  methods  which  the  brain  of  man  has  devised 
to  aid  farm  work — indoors  and  out.  The  educa¬ 
tional  features  are  presented  to  eye  and  ear  by 
exhibits  and  lectures.  The  best  of  all  is  the  crowd 
of  fine  country  people  who  come  in  from  the  farms 
ready  to  talk  and  make  friends  and  give  information. 
The  fair  has  grown  in  strength  and  character  with 
the  solid  development  of  an  oak  tree.  It  is  a  great 
exhibit — a  credit  to  its  managers,  and  we  would  urge 
all  New  York  farmers  who  can  do  so  to  attend.  Of 
course  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  there — “tenting  on  the 
old  camp  ground,”  and  glad  to  see  all  friends. 

❖ 

Here  are  the  four  things  which  are  most  important 
for  farmers : 

1.  A  fair  parcels  post — transportation. 

2.  Agricultural  credits — liquid  farm  capital. 

3.  Public  supervision  of  middlemen — business  pro¬ 
tection. 

4.  A  Federal  “Blue  Sky”  law — investment  security. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  old  parties  and  the  new 

one  go  on  talking  generalities  and  pounding  the  dust 
out  of  old  issues.  Here  we  have  a  quartette  of  living 
issues  which  come  up  365  times  a  year  to  our  country 
people,  yet  they  are  little  more  than  splinters  in  the 
party  platforms.  The  “Outlook”  names  61  demands 
in  the  Progressive  platform,  the  Democrats  have 
about  50  and  the  Republicans  over  40,  and  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  Prohibitionists  between  them  many  more. 
Let  us  have  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  quartette 
above  mentioned  will  make  good  farm  music. 

* 

We  want  you  to  read  that  “Plain  Tale  From  the 
Hills.”  After  you  have  read  it,  sit  down  and  let 
your  mind  try  to  fit  you  right  into  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hoskins.  This  is  not  a  “yellow”  story.  We  might 
easily  have  given  more  details  and  put  in  mustard 
and  pepper.  Our  object  is  to  present  the  cold  facts 
just  as  they  are.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  treated  this  case  with  consideration  as  soon 
as  his  attention  was  called  to  it.  We  tell  this  plain 
story  so  that  all  may  see  the  great  loss,  if  not  in¬ 
justice,  which  the  present  tuberculin  law  has  caused 
and  will  cause  in  the  future  to  men  like  Mr.  Hoskins. 
If  a  law  is  defective  or  unfair,  the  first  step  toward 
remedy  should  be  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  it 
works  out.  This  is  what  we  have  shown  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hoskins.  The  law  must  be  changed,  and  we 
think  all  fair-minded  men  will  be  willing  to  help 
change  it.  If  some  of  the  officials  who  appear  to 
have  become  inspection-crazy  object  to  this,  we  think 
we  know  how  to  handle  them. 

* 

Most  of  the  scientists  have  argued  against  the 
potato  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  amusing  sometimes 
to  see  “authorities”  talking  learnedly  to  farmers 
against  eating  potatoes.  These  experts  do  not  seem 
to  know  what  a  large  share  the  potato  makes  of  the 
diet  of  most  country  people.  It  is  easily  cooked  and 
can  be  served  in  numberless  ways.  In  the  new  book 
on  “The  Potato,”  by  Grubb  and  Guilford,  Dr.  J.  IT. 
Kellogg  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  potato  eaters. 
He  says  that  the  starch  of  potato  is  more  easily 
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digested  and  appropriated  by  the  body  than  the 
starch  of  corn  and  most  other  cereals.  The  potato 
is  deficient  in  fats  and  protein,  but  these  are  made 
up  by  cream  or  butter,  meat,  beans  or  peas.  The 
great  value  of  the  potato  consists  in  the  salts  (chiefly 
potash)  which  it  contains.  These  act  to  keep  the 
blood  in  an  alkaline  condition,  and  overcome  the 
effect  of  uric  and  other  acids  in  the  blood.  Those 
who  have  suffered  from  these  acid  conditions  know 
that  potash  salts  are  usually  given  them  as  medicine. 
It  appears  that  of  all  the  vegetables  the  potato  con¬ 
tains  these  salts  in  largest  proportion.  Few  of  us 
have  thought  of  baked  potato  and  cream  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  yet,  in  a  way,  it  answers  the  purpose.  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

“If  the  consumption  of  potatoes  in  this  country  could 
be  quadrupled  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  the  saving 
of  many  thousands  of  lives  annually  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  from  disease.” 

This  new  view  of  the  potato  as  a  substitute  for 
pills  and  powders  and  puckering  doses  is  an  agree¬ 
able  one.  It  may  be  desirable  to  organize  a  potato 
consumers’  league  that  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  may 
realize  how  much  of  a  drugstore  is  contained  inside 
the  humble  tuber. 

* 

On  September  3  the  voters  of  Ohio  will  vote  on 
41  amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  We  have 
asked  a  large  number  of  Ohio  farmers  to  discuss 
these  amendments.  Many  replies  are  at  hand,  but 
we  have  space  only  for  two  typical  replies — on  the 
next  page.  The  following  note  from  the  letter  of  a 
bright  Ohio  woman  echoes  the  sentiment  of  most  of 
those  who  write  us : 

Every  voter  who  is  in  doubt  concerning  any  amendment 
would  better  vote  “No,”  for  “It  is  better  to  endure  the 
ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
amendments  simply  declare  that  laws  may  be  passed 
to  do  or  attempt  to  do  certain  things.  For  example, 
No.  38: 

Sec.  11.  Laws  may  be  passed  regulating  and  limiting 
the  use  of  property  on  or  near  public  ways  and  ground  for 
erecting  bill-boards  thereon,  and  for  the  public  display  of 
posters,  pictures  and  other  forms  of  advertising. 

This  is  to  overcome  any  objection  that  the  old  con¬ 
stitution  would  not  permit  public  interference  with 
what  we  might  call  the  private  advertising  right  of 
a  farmer.  The  trouble  with  most  amendments  of 
this  sort  is  that  they  may  open  the  way  to  legislation 
almost  undreamed  of  at  this  time. 

* 

A  fair  share  of  our  time  is  spent  trying  to  sharpen 
the  blunted  corners  of  various  “square  deals.”  A 
number  of  farm  and  poultry  papers  announce  that 
they  will  stand  by  their  readers  in  business  with  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Every  year  we  have  a  number  of  cases 
where  these  papers  cut  over  the  corners.  These  are 
usually  clear  cases  of  misrepresentation  or  worse. 
The  paper  carries  them  along  until  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  except  exposure- will  compel  restitution — 
and  then  they  quit  and  get  out  of  the  game.  We  have 
a  number  of  such  cases  on  hand  now  where  we  never 
advertised  the  party  at  all.  The  paper  which  did 
advertise  him  flinched  at  the  prospect  of  really' strik¬ 
ing  home  to  the  pocket-book,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Most  of  them  finally  settle.  One  of 
the  records  we  value  most  is  that  of  one  of  these 
half  fakes  who  would  not  settle  until  The  R.  N.-Y. 
talked  to  him.  We  understand  he  told  a  friend  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Those  other  fellows  are  talkers.  I 
think  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  got  the  punch  and  the  nerve 
to  land  it.”  If  you  think  this  gentleman  *vvas  wrong, 
study  these  farm  and  poultry  papers  and  see  how 
many  punches  they  deliver.  “A  punch”  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  true  name  of  a  fake  or  fraud  printed  so 
that  all  may  read  it. 

* 

To  settle  a  discussion,  will  you  state  which  farm  crop 
takes  least  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  which  one  is,  on 
the  whole,  most  exhausting?  J.  h.  l. 

Long  Island. 

If  you  could  call  ice  a  farm  crop  it  would  fill  the 
first  requirement.  We  have  some  readers  who,  during 
the  Summer,  grow  corn  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley 
through  which  runs  a  brook.  When  the  corn  crop 
is  harvested  the  gate  of  a  dam  is  closed  so  that  a 
pond  is  formed.  During  the  Winter  ice  is  sold  from 
this  pond.  In  the  Spring  the  water  is  let  off  and 
the  deposit  has  fitted  the  land  for  another  corn  crop. 
If  you  rule  out  ice,  we  would  say  that  honey  takes 
less  plant  food  per  ton  than  any  other  crop.  Sugar 
has  little  plant  food,  hut  there  is  considerable  waste 
in  producing  it,  while  there  is  none  whatever  in 
honey.  The  most  exhausting  crop  is  tobacco,  both 
because  of  its  requirements  and  the  fact  that  but 
little  if  any  of  its  plant  food  returns  to  the  soil.  King 
states  that  in  a  single  year  the  tobacco  crop  of  this 
country  took  from  the  soil  28.000.000  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  29.000,000  pounds  of  potash  and  2,500.000  pounds 
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of  phosphorus.  In  smoking  or  chewing,  as  ordinarily 
practiced,  all  this  plant  food  was  lost  to  the  soil.  The 
same  amount  of  plant  food  used  to  produce  food  or 
in  fact  any  other  farm  crop  would  be  returned  to 
the  soil  in  large  part.  Tobacco  farming  is,  therefore, 
aside  from  any  opinion  one  may  have  of  the  tobacco 
habit,  the  most  wasteful  type  of  agriculture  we  have. 

* 

Whenever  we  speak  of  the  need  of  agricultural 
credits  some  one  comes  forward  to  say  they  are  not 
needed — that  farmers  can  now  get  all  the  money 
they  need  in  legitimate  business.  Here  is  a  case  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.  West¬ 
ern  Kansas  this  year  produced  a  good  crop  of  feed, 
but  live  stock  is  scarce.  Last  Winter  the  drought 
pinched  this  part  of  Kansas  and  live  stock  was 
cleaned  out.  Now,  if  these  Western  farmers  had  the 
stock  they  had  to  sell  last  Winter  they  could  make 
money  and  also  help  out  the  meat  supply.  But  last 
season  many  of  them  exhausted  their  local  credit  in 
an  effort  to  live.  Now,  with  neither  cattle  nor  credit, 
their  hands  are  tied,  and  some  one  else  will  reap 
where  they  sowed. 

What  is  needed  badly  at  this  time  is  some  agricultural 
credit  associations  from  which  these  farmers  could  get 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  western  farmers  when  the  national  government  or  the 
State  or  the  county  is  able  to  lend  money  to  these  farmers 
in  critical  periods.  It  will  be  the  making  of  them.  Right 
now  it  would  relieve  a  serious  condition. 

Not  only  to  Western  farmers  but  to  thousands  in 
the  East  as  well.  The  fact  is  farmers  need  credit 
accommodation  just  as  much  as  other  business  men 
do,  and  in  many  situations  from  the  nature  of  their 
business  they  are  discriminated  against.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  very  people  who  tell  them  they  are  the 
“foundation  of  society.” 

* 

We  have,  in  times  past,  referred  to  agents  of  L. 
P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  who  go  about  “doing"  farmers. 
One  of  them  went  into  Vermont  with  his  glowing 
tales  of  oats  that  produce  150  bushels  per  acre,  Cali¬ 
fornia  corn  that  does  well  in  the  frost  and  potatoes 
that  are  blight  and  bug-proof.  He  seems  to  have 
done  well  among  the  men  of  the  Bashful  State,  but 
finally  he  struck  one  of  the  genuine  Vermont  girls. 
Here  is  the  report : 

I  am  enclosing  some  wonderful  circulars,  no  use  for 
farmers  to  be  poor !  Potatoes  that  don’t  need  bugging, 
corn  that’s  ripe  before  it's  planted,  etc.  The  agent  got 
so  mad  at  me  because  I  said  “hump”  at  the  potato  story, 
and  would  not  let  my  husband  buy  anything,  that  he  told 
him  “Your  wife  may  run  you,  but  she  don't  me,”  and  said 
be  would  find  out  who  ran  the  farm  and  make  me  pay  for 
insulting  him.  I  told  him  that  be  had  told  the  truth  then 
about  tbe  stuff,  it  showed  just  what  it  was.  A  good  many 
bit  round  here,  so  I  told  him  we  could  easily  And  out 
next  year  what  it  was  and  buy  seed.  Think  I've  read  of 
that  firm  iu  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  some  about  like  them. 

J.  H.  T. 

Yes,  you  saw  that  firm  in  The  R.  N.-Y!  We  un¬ 
derstand  they  say  they  are  not  responsible  for  what 
their  agents  say.  If  they  were  they  might  well  view 
the  future  with  apprehension.  Such  agents  are  the 
“commercial  Burbanks”  who  claim  to  have  oats 
grafted  on  clover  so  that  they  develop  a  long  tap 
root!  But  what  about  the  “Bashful  State”  now? 
We  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  Vermont  women 
represent  the  best  crop  from  that  State.  It  is  true ! 
One  sure  and  pleasant  way  to  make  the  financial 
fakers  go  to  sawing  wood  for  a  living  would  be  to 
scatter  the  Vermont  girls  all  over  the  country  in 
farm  homes.  That  would  be  a  sure  thing,  but  the 
Vermont  men  ought  to  prohibit  any  exports  of  their 
best  crop !  Hurrah  for  the  Green  Mountain  girls ! 


BREVITIES. 

Barley  is  the  late  hay  crop. 

How  is  the  wood  shed — full? 

Begin  to  consider  the  stoves. 

Silage  and  clover !  That’s  the  combination  to  put  the 
old  cow  over. 

All  earthworms  look  alike  to  most  of  us,  but  scientists 
have  described  no  fewer  than  40  distinct  species  in  Great 
Britain  alone. 

The  time  to  sow  the  cover  crop  in  the  corn  is  when  the 
corn  would  naturally  be  worked  for  the  last  time.  Usually 
it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate  after  the  tassels  form. 

An  English  newspaper  states  that  a  farmer  in  Cheshire 
lost  14  valuable  cows  through  treating  them  with  an  arsen¬ 
ical  weed-killer  in  mistake  for  a  fly  repellant.  The  cows 
were  treated  iu  the  morning  and  dead  at  night. 

Still  comes  the  cry — how  to  kill  ants.  Find  the  ant 
“hill,”  punch  a  crowbar  down,  pour  in  two  ounces  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  put  a  blanket  over.  In  tbe  house 
three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  four  ounces  of  syrup 
smeared  over  bits  of  china.  The  ants  obligingly  carry 
this  dose  home  and  feed  it  to  their  young. 

Oil  mill,  merchants  and  banks  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  formed 
a  fund  to  pay  50  cents  a  hundred  for  Cotton  boll-weevils, 
caught  iu  Adams  County.  The  number  of  weevils  brought 
in  .Time  20.  July  G  and  July  13  totaled  47,000.  according 
to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  It  was  reported  that  some 
unscrupulous  collectors  turned  in  weevils  from  coekleburs 
instead  of  from  cotton  bolls. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  o£  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people!. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS  IN 
OHIO. 

On  September  3  the  voters  of  Ohio  will 
vote  on  39  amendments  to  the  State  con¬ 
stitution.  A  State  convention  worked  for 
months  to  get  these  amendments  into  shape. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  a  well-known 
farmer  of  Ohio,  was  a  member  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  He  gives  the  following  advice 
regarding  those  amendments  which  farmers 
in  particular  should  vote  for.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  article  by  Chas.  B.  Wing : 

The  Most  Important  Amendments. 

Among  the  proposed  amendments  to  our 
constitution  which  all  Ohio  voters  should 
vote  upon  September  3,  the  following  seem 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  farmer. 

No.  12.  This  simply  gives  the  Legislature 
power  to  enact  laws  to  encourage  forestry, 
to  prevent  any  monopoly  in  water  [lowers 
and  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  in  coal, 
oil.  gas  and  all  natural  resources.  The 
benefits  of  this  amendment  are  so  appar¬ 
ent  that  it  would  seem  that  every  farmer 
would  work  for  its  adoption. 

Xo.  16.  This  allows  the  use  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Torrens  land  title  system, 
which  aims  to  simplify  our  present  com¬ 
plicated  system,  and  is  virtually  a  system 
of  registration  and  insurance  of  title  by  the 
State.'  and  I  believe  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  farmers.  Its  use  by  the  individual 
is  optional. 

Xo.  23.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  equal  suffrage  is  not  particularly  a 
farmers’  question,  but  I  believe  all  will 
agree  that  few  if  any  of  the  occupations  or 
professions  bring  the  wife  or  daughter  into 
as  close  touch  with  the  head  of  the  family, 
as  in  farming,  and  few  appreciate  the  moral 
and  executive  worth  and  ability  of  women 
as  do  the  farmers,  and  none  are  any  fairer 
or  more  ready  to  grant  justice  to  women. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Granges 
and  other  farm  organizations  of  the  State, 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unanimous  in  favor 
of  giving  to  woman  the  right  of  suffrage. 
We  know  that  woman  is  now  “the  power 
behind  the  throne”  in  most  of  our  religious, 
charitable,  and  philanthropic  works,  and 
we  believe  we  can  safely  trust  the  ballot  in 
her  hands,  and  that  we  need  her  help  in  the 
civic  as  well  as  the  domestic  "houseclean- 
ing.” 

Xo.  29  provides  for  a  bond  issue  of  $50,- 
000.000  to  build  a  State  system  of  intcr- 
countv  roads.  I  think  this  measure  is  some¬ 
what  faulty,  and  still  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  of  benefit.  I  favor  paying  for  these 
roads  by  direct  tax,  rather  than  by  issuing 
bonds,  but  that  to  my  mind  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  is  another  provision, 
which  I  consider  unfair,  in  the  measure. 
While  there  is  necessarily  nothing  in  the 
amendment  as  printed  showing  just  how  this 
amount  shall  be  proportioned,  yet  it  was 
generally  argued  upon  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  it  should  be  apportioned  equal¬ 
ly  per  mile  all  over  the  State.  I  believe 
that  the  counties  which  pay  a  large  share 
of  the  tax,  like  Cuyahoga,  Hamilton,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Montgomery,  Lucas  and  some  others 
should  receive  a  larger  amount  of  this 
fuud  than  should  counties  whose  contribu- 
iton  to  it  is  very  light.  The  more  populous 
counties  contain  large  cities,  and  there  is 
an  enormous  traffic  around  those  cities,  and 
more  is  needed  to  build  and  maintain  such 
roads  than  in  counties  with  less  population 
and  less  traffic.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  provide  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  amount  raised  in  any  county  should  be 
expended  in  that  county,  and  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  be  used  to  aid  the  weaker 
counties.  Inasmuch  as  this  act  is  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  main  roads  leading 
from  county  seat,  to  county  seat,  the  objec¬ 
tions  mentioned  are  not  as  strong  as  if  it 
applied  to  all  of  the  improved  roads,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  enough  benefit  to  more 
than  overbalance  any  defects  it  may  pos- 
scss. 

No.  30  places  mutual  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  on  the  same  basis  as  stock  companies, 
regarding  the  insuring  of  public  buildings. 
It  also  gives  the  State  the  right  to  regulate 
insurance  rates.  This  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  these  farmers’  organi¬ 
zations. 

No.  32,  taxation.  This  is  the  knottiest 
problem  which  the  convention  was  called 
upon  to  decide.  I  believe  that  every  one 
of  the  119  delegates  felt  that  the  present 
system  was  defective,  but  the  more  they 
studied  it,  the  more  difficult  it  became, 
and  we  came  to  have  more  sympathy  for 
the  various  tax  commissions  of  able  men 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Ohio  dur¬ 
ing  the  past,  to  study  this  question  and 
devise  a  perfect  system.  There  was  a 
strong  fight  made  to  allow  the  Legislature 
to  classify  property  for  different  rates  of 
taxation,  ‘and  also  a  feeling  held  quietly 
by  a  few,  in  favor  of  single  tax.  The  ma¬ 
jority  felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  give  the  great  interests  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  before  the  Legislature  asking 
to  have  their  property  favored  in  the  class¬ 
ifying,  and  also  felt  that  classification 
looked  too  much  like  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  single  tax.  The  feeling  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  place  such  great  temp¬ 
tations  before  the  Legislature  was  perhaps 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  and  only  a  few 
squares  away,  Senators  were  being  tried 
and  convicted  of  accepting  a  bribe,  and 
selling  themselves  for  $200  (and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  “before  the  War” 
colored  men  brought  $1,500  each).  Could 
the  convention  have  devoted  six  months  or 
a  year  to  this  question  alone,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  construct  an  entirely  new 
system  of  taxation,  but  as  it  was,  the  only 
safe  way  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  few  minor 
changes  to  the  old  system.  These  changes 
are  to  provide  for  taxing  all  State,  muni¬ 
cipal  and  school  bonds,  also  incomes,  in¬ 
heritances,  franchises,  oil,  coal,  and  gas. 
It  will  also  exempt  $500  of  personal  property 
for  each  taxpayer,  instead  of  $200  as  at 
present,  thus  helping  the  small  householder. 

No.  33  allows  the  Legislature  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  all  stocks  and  securities  in 


the  State.  This  is  to  safeguard  all  inves¬ 
tors  from  the  schemes  of  promoters  of  all 
types.  The  citizens  of  Ohio  have  lost  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  from  fake  min¬ 
ing  companies,  orchard  companies,  rubber 
companies,  etc.,  and  this  amendment  is 
aimed  to  prevent  such  loss. 

No.  8S  gives  the  Legislature  the  power 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  disfiguring  of 
the  landscape  by  the  use  of  billboards,  etc. 
I  think  all  will  agree  that  such  power  is 
necessary. 

No.  6,  the  much  discussed  initiative  and 
referendum.  When  the  convention  met  last 
January  I  presume  few  if  any  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  favored  the  form  in  which  this  is  now 
submitted.  During  our  discussion  of  the 
various  matters  which  came  up  for  our 
consideration  during  the  session,  wo  learned 
to  realize  the  value  of  such  discussion  in 
clarifying  the  situation  and  realized  that 
119  men  could  secure  a  better  view  from 
119  viewpoints,  than  one  man  could.  Hence 
the  form  in  which  this  measure  is  now 
submitted  provides  for  securing  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  discussion  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  still  retaining  to  the  people 
the  power  safeguarded  •-'to  prevent  any 
hasty  ill-advised  action.  I  believe  it  will 
commend  itself  to  most  fair-minded  voters. 

There  is  one  matter  which  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  should  remember  especially  this 
Fall.  The  Legislature  to  be  elected  next 
November  will  have  an  unusually  great 
amount  of  important  work  to  do,  and  you 
should  take  especial  pains  to  secure  the 
right  men.  I  believe  nearly  all  of  the 
amendments  proposed  should  pass  and  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  when  in  doubt 
concerning  any  of  them,  you  can  safely 
vote  yes.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Roads,  initiative  and  Courts. 

As  to  the  Ohio  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones  dealing  with  the  State  as  a 
whole  are  the  initiative  and  referendum 
and  judicial  reform,  while  taking  a  barely 
secondary  place  are  the  items  of  liquor 
control,  taxation,  woman’s  suffrage  and 
good  roads,  and  the  farmers  are  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  good  roads  proposition 
only,  although,  indirectly,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  affected  by  all  the  other  points. 

In  this  State  we  have  gone  through 
several  periods  of  road  history.  Possibly 
we  had  the  best  roads  and  the  most  money 
for  their  up-keep  when  the  old  toll-gate 
system  was  used.  The  system  itself  was 
decidedly  an  annoyance,  and  I  presume,  a 
trifle  expensive,  and  yet  the  system  of  tolls 
did  divide  the  money  received  with  con¬ 
siderable  justness;  that  is,  a  light  rig  paid 
a  smaller  toll  than  a  heavy  one,  while  the 
system  of  poll  tax  which  replaced  it  has 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  anything  but  tbe 
crudest  sort  of  taxation.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  we  should  have  been  doing  during 
the  past  20  or  25  years  since  the  toll 
gates  were  abolished.  Certainly  we  have 
had  very  incompetent  road  supervisors, 
poorly  paid  men  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  road  building  or  its  care.  It  is 
certain  that  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  up-keep  of  the  roads  has  appeared  to 
have  been  used  not  extravagantly  but  some¬ 
how  wastefully,  and  it  has  been  nowhere 
near  sufficient  to  keep  our  roads  in  even 
decent  shape.  The  past  two  seasons  our 
best  pikes  have  become,  practically,  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  earth  roads,  and  everybody  has 
thoroughly  realized  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  radical,  or  else  we  were  to  be 
practically  without  public  highways  during 
the  muddy  time  of  the  year.  A  good  many 
steam  rollers  have  been  purchased.  Many 
roads  have  been  thought  to  a  splendid 
grade  or  crown,  and  this  has  helped  de¬ 
cidedly  when  the  weather  was  only  a  little 
wet,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
gravel  on  our  pikes  is  practically  worn 
out.  Our  gravel  pits  are  ,argely  exhausted 
or  reduced  to  a  place  where  we  get  sand 
instead  of  gravel,  and  during  the  Spring 
months  our  roads  are  impassable  for  weeks 
at  a  time  with  anything  excepting  light 
buggies.  On  account  of  this  deplorable 
condition  State  aid  in  building  really  serv¬ 
iceable  roads  is  decidedly  to  be  hoped  for. 
Our  city  friends  doubtless  will  feel  that 
they  should  not  be  taxed  to  maintain 
these  roads,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  proper  view.  In  the  first  place, 
because  the  modern  automobile  seems  to  us 
to  be  more  destructive  to  the  roads  than 
our  heaviest  loads  are,  and  in  the  past 
the  automobile  owners  have  probably  not 
paid  anywhere  near  their  just  proportion 
towards  keeping  up  the  highways.  In  the 
second  place,  It  needs  only  a  moment’s 
thought  to  show  that  good  roads  mean 
easy  and  economical  transportation,  which 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  a  lower  cost 
of  delivery  for  the  product  of  the  farmers, 
and  thus  an  opportunity  to  lower  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  consumer.  It  is  my  opiu- 
ion  that  uo  class  of  business  men  work  for 
as  small  a  percent  of  profit  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  farmers  do,  and  yet  they  are 
reasonably  well  satisfied  to  work  for  their 
small  margins.  If  they  are  treated  at  all 
fairly,  lowered  cost  of  their  product  will 
almost  automatically  bring  a  lowered  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

I  believe  that  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum  is  really  as  important  an  amendment 
as  has  been  submitted  at  this  convention. 

I  question  if  it  will  be  necessary  even  to 
use  it  frequently,  but  I  think  that  it  being 
possible  to  use  it  will  enable  us  to  obtain 
legislation  which  we  want,  and  to  prevent 
legislation  which  we  do  not  want,  without 
the  necessity  of  anywhere  near  as  much 
labor  as  has  been  required  in  the  past. 
In  other  words.  I  think  that  this  reform 
will  make  our  Legislature  more  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  Ohio  needed  this  legis¬ 
lative  reform  any  worse  than  the  average 
State,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  for 
some  years  the  tendency  of  our  law-makers 
lias  been  to  do  whatever  they  pleased  while 
in  office,  almost  absolutely  without  regard 
to  what  their  constituents  desired.  If  we 
wrote  to  them,  possibly  we  received  courte¬ 
ous,  non-committal  bunches  of  words  that 
meant  nothing  in  particular,  and  often  writ¬ 
ten  by  our  Senator’s  or  Representative’s 
secretary,  and  even  if  we  did  get  the  ear 
of  our  worthy  Representative  at  all.  it 
seemed  to  make  no  particular  difference  to 
him  what  the  people  ccally  wanted.  It 
happens  that,  for  a  few  years.  I  have  felt 
quite  an  active  interest  in  a  good  many  of 


the  measures  that  were  before  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  well  as  our  National  Congress  and 
that  I  have  worked  pretty  hard  at  times 
to  make  either  our  Representatives  or  our 
National  Congressmen  and  Senators  see 
matters  in  the  same  light  in  which  I  did. 
I  did  this,  not  only  from  selfish  reasons, 
but  because  I  was  certain  that  the  majority 
of  my  neighbors  felt  just  as  I  did  ;  that  in 
the  long  run,  our  ideas,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  and 
not  of  a  small  minority  or  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  go 
into  detail  on  the  different  questions  which 
I  have  worked  over,  but  in  practically  every 
case  I  have  found  most  of  our  Congress¬ 
men,  whether  National  or  State,  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  indifferent  as  to  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents,  and  in  most  cases  they 
did  not  even  consider  it  necessary  to  be 
particularly  courteous  in  their  replies.  The 
remark  which  I  quote  from  memory  from  a 
letter  received  from  Senator  Burton  some 
time  since  is  representative  of  this  feeling. 
Our  worthy  Senator  said  in  practically 
these  words:  “If  the  farmers  would  take 
more  interest  in  the  matter  to  which  you 
x'efer,  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of 
drastic  legislation  along  the  lines  which 
yon  have  discussed.”  I  do  not  know  what 
interests  elected  Senator  Burton,  or  what 
interests  he  was  working  for  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  question.  I  do  know  that  my  own 
protest  voiced  the  opinion  of  thousands  of 
my  fellow  workers ;  that  large  numbers  of 
them  had  protested  to  Congress,  and  that 
if  Senator  Burton  had  paid  any  attention 
to  the  farm  press  or  to  the  personal  letters 
from  farmers,  he  would  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  that  there  was  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  question  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  his  remark,  if  he  bad  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  thing,  to  say  the  least,  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  and  coming  as  it 
did  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his 
letter  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  least  of 
his  troubles  was  connected  with  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry.  It  is  my  opinion,  as  already 
stated,  that  with  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum,  even  if  it  is  seldom  used  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  be,  our  representatives  will  be 
more  truly  representative,  and  it  is  also 
my  opinion  that,  we  cannot  hope  for  much 
of  any  representative  feeling  until  we  do 
have  the  initiative  and  referendum.  In 
this  great  reform  the  farmers  themselves 
can  probably  have  an  opportunity  to  bene¬ 
fit  themselves  more  than  any  other  class, 
for  the  same  reaso*  that  in  the  past  other 
interests  have  been  better  represented,  both 
in  our  National  and  State  legislatures, 
than  have  the  farmers,  and  thus  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  referendum  will  become  practically 
a  farmers’  instrument. 

On  the  question  of  judicial  reform  I  con¬ 
fess  to  considerable  ignorance,  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  ever  to  know  too  much  about  this. 
I  have  never  happened  to  have  a  lawsuit 
of  any  kind,  and  if  I  had  one  I  know  that 
my  money  would  not  last  long  enough  to 
carry  it  to  a  second  court,  let  alone  a 
third.  Seriously,  however,  since  this  re¬ 
form  places  the  State  courts  on  a  similar 
basis  to  the  great  Federal  courts,  it  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  but  good  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  change. 

On  the  question  of  women's  suffrage  I 
am  more  or  less  indifferent.  My  wife  is 
as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  1  am,  and  I 
would  just  as  soon  trust  her  judgment  on 
any  national  question  as  my  own,  but  she 
does  not  want  it.  Where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  it  seems  to  me  that  after 
things  get  to  running  smoothly  fhe  reform 
is  of  some  benefit.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  reform  should  come  when  the  women 
themselves  particularly  desired  it,  and  not 
before.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  will  not 
come  now  unless  the  women  do  desire  it. 
If  they  want  it,  by  all  means  they  should 
have  it.  If  they  don't  want  it,  I  seriously 
question  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  it. 

CHAS.  B.  WING. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS 
MEET  AT  ALBION. 

Albion  is  a  bustling  little  town  of  about 
7,000  inhabitants,  very  near  the  center  of 
Orleans  County,  of  which  it  is  the  county 
seat.  In  1855  it  was  the  leading  county 
in  the  production  of  beans,  and  they  are 
still  extensively  in  the  bean  business,  many 
being  raised  in  the  young  orchards,  and 
they  make  a  very  good  crop  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  an  Orleans  County  man  does  not 
know  beans  he  has  uo  valid  excuse  to  offer. 
The  Albion  Chamber  of  Commerce  got  out 
a  handsome  programme,  containing  many 
halftone  views  of  Albion  and  vicinity,  pro¬ 
vided  a  fine  concert  for  the  entertainment 
of  visiting  fruit  growers,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  a  neat  programme  of  same 
and  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  auto  trips 
with  routes  plainly  marked  on  a  road  map 
of  Orleans  County.  Before  noon  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  court  house,  which  had  been 
chosen  for  place  of  meeting,  would  not  hold 
the  crowd,  so  we  were  directed  to  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  where  the  crowd  filled  aisles, 
gallery  and  Sunday  school  room  and  then 
covered  the  church  lawn  ;  with  little  groups 
all  over  town  discussing  subjects  of  mutual 
interest.  “The  Apple  Industry,”  by  lid- 
ward  Vau  Alstyne,  and  “New  York’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Renaissance,”  by  R.  R.  Riddell, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
followed  by  a  question  box,  made  up  the 
afternoon  programme.  In  the  evening  we 
went  to  the  High  School  Auditorium  and 
enjoyed  a  fine  concert  that  was  arranged 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Two  automobile  trips  were  laid  out  for 
Thursday,  the  most  interesting  places  be¬ 
ing  conspicuously  numbered  and  a  12-page 
guide  made  a  key  that  everyone  could  fol¬ 
low  easily,  as  beside  the  printed  informa¬ 
tion  the  guide  contained  a  road  map  of  Or¬ 
leans  County,  with  routes  plainly  marked 
and  the  turns  at  corners  were  designated 
by  arrows  on  trees  and  buildings.  These 
trips  have  proven  to  be  the  most  popular 
feature  of  the  Summer  meeting,  and  early 
Thursday  morning  the  crowds  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  began  to  gather,  and  many  were 
off  before  the  scheduled  time.  A  stranger 
would  at  first  sight  think  he  had  run  up 
against  an  immense  Glidden  tour,  hut 
would  soon  see  his  mistake  by  noting  the 
speed  maintained  and  the  interest  taken  in 
orchards  by  the  way.  Many  places  were 
not  numbered,  the  numbering  being  con¬ 


fined  to  those  the  committee  thought  of 
most  interest,  and  some  of  these  gave  only 
the  name  of  owner.  Others  gave  acreage, 
yields  and  other  interesting  information. 
For  example,  in  turning  to  our  guide  we 
found 1.  William  Spry.  2.  F.  W.  Mason, 
20  acres  apples  bearing ;  five  acres  apples 
not  bearing,  three  acres  quinces  bearing,  five 
acres  peaches  bearing,  six  acres  peaches  not 
bearing,  39  acres  fruit;  2200  barrels  last 
season  ;  expect  1200  barrels  this  year ;  200 
Russets  which  bore  heavily  last  year  have 
no  apples  this  season.  3.  Robert  Densraore, 
24  acres  apples  bearing  or  700  trees,  all 
Baldwins  excepting  50  trees ;  three  acres 
pears  not  bearing.  The  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  has  commenced  a  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  orchard  which  they  expect  to 
countinuc  for  10  years.  Ten  acres  of 
Baldwin  trees  have  been  chosen  for  this 
experiment.” 

This  is  the  way  it  ran  through  125  num¬ 
bers  on  the  long  route  which  covered  SO 
miles.  Another  route  of  25  miles  was 
mapped  out  through  a  different  section,  and 
46  points  of  interest  were  numbered  on 
this  short  route.  Stops  were  made  here 
and  there  wherever  anyone  cared  to  look 
a  place  over  more  carefully,  and  regular 
stops  were  arranged  at  the  orchards  of 
Foster  Udell  &  Sons,  S.  J.  T.  Bush,  Albert 
Wood,  the  Clark  Fruit  Farm,  H.  L.  Brown, 
J.  Allis  and  Clark  Allis.  Lunch  was  taken 
at  Point  Breeze  on  Lake  Ontario,  after 
which  the  trips  were  resumed. 

To  give  readers  in  other  sections  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  some  of  these  fruit 
farms  we  will  review  a  few  of  them  very 
briefly.  George  Lamont,  71  acres  apples, 
pears  and  peaches.  Snyder  Bros.,  GOOD 
peaches,  2050  apples,  1300  pears,  1200  cher¬ 
ries,  400  plums,  600  quinces,  5000  currants. 
W.  D.  Frost,  60  acres  muck  land,  30  acres 
in  lettuce  this  year ;  ships  two  and  three 
carloads  per  week.  Arthur  Phillips,  81 
acres  in  fruit.  Foster  Udell  &  Sons,  107 
acres  apples  and  pears,  five  acres  cherries. 
Alfred  Kenyon,  106  acres  fruit.  S.  J.  T. 
Bush,  225  acres  fruit.  Albert  Wood,  110 
acres  fruit.  The  Clark  Fruit  Farm,  150 
acres  fruit,  100  acres  fruit  in  one  block 
under  which  runs  eight  miles  of  tile 
drains ;  100  acres  beans.  H.  L.  Brown,  102 
acres  fruit ;  12  acres  of  this  Is  quinces. 
John  Crowley,  110  acres  fruit.  Francis 
Hanlon,  105  acres  fruit.  J.  Allis,  2500 
apples,  2200  pears,  12,550  peaches  and  375 
quinces.  Clark  Allis  &  Son,  150  acres  fruit. 
Many  of  the  places  not  mentioned  have 
from  30  to  80  acres  in  fruit. 

The  day  was  ideal  for  the  trip.  Some 
made  the  trip  in  the  direction  mapped  out 
and  some  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
owing  to  this  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
Started  at  different  times  and  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  that  many  x'an  independ¬ 
ently  regardless  of  routes,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  anything  like  exact  figures.  Making 
estimate  very  low  and  I  believe  consider¬ 
ably  below  actual  figures,  there  were  300 
automobiles  and  1500  men  in  these  trips. 
Most  of  the  machines  were  five  and  seven 
passenger  cars  and  many  makes  were  rep¬ 
resented.  Sevei-al  large  auto  trucks  were 
called  into  commission,  and  one,  a  five-ton 
machine,  carried  52  passengei's.  A  great 
many  growers  canxe  from  home  in  their 
own  machines,  bringing  their  friends  with 
them.  There  were  machines  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  counties,  and  no  doubt  quite  a  num 
her  of  machines  from  a  distance  missed 
our  attention :  Wayne,  Monroe,  Oswego, 
Niagara,  Genesee,  Erie,  Livingston,  Yates 
and  even  fronx  faraway  Columbia.  There 
was  at  least  one  machine  from  Ontario, 
Canada. 

The  trip  covered  Orleans  County  quite 
thoroughly,  and  though  there  are  many 
well  loaded  orchards,  there  are  many  that 
have  but  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  full 
crop.  Most  of  the  apples  are  Baldwins  this 
year,  with  most  other  varieties  rather 
scarce.  Greenings  are  vei'y  short,  as  is  also 
Fall  fruit,  and  this  shortage  in  the  early 
fruit  will  strengthen  prices  for  the  Winter 
apples.  Most  orchards  have  suffered  fi'bnx 
aphis,  and  in  some  the  injury  ii-om  this  in 
sect  is  very  serious,  in  fact  so  much  so 
that  the  percentage  of  No.  1  fruit  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Apples  are  showing  good 
size  for  the  season,  but  with  the  shortage 
on  many  varieties  and  aphis  injui'y  growers 
are  looking  for  better  prices  than  they 
looked  forward  to  early  in  the  season.  We 
stopped  at  one  orchard  that  has  had  nota 
bly  thorough  spi-aying  for  many  years,  but 
has  this  year  fallen  under  different  man¬ 
agement  through  the  death  of  the  owner. 
A  lai'ge  block  of  young  orchard  appeared 
to  have  been  entirely  missed  in  spraying, 
and  although  many  of  the  trees  were  well 
loaded,  hardly  a  perfect  apple  could  be 
fouud.  Some  of  the  orchards  were  so 
badly  infested  with  aphis  that  the  fruit 
on  the  lower  branches  was  practically 
worthless. 

Pears  are  a  very  light  crop,  and  a  few 
orchards  were  practically  ruined  by  fire 
blight.  Quinces  and  many  apples  showed 
dead  tips  from  this  cause.  Lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  are  used  almost  wholly 
in  this  section,  and  nowhere  did  we  see 
any  damage  to  foliage  or  fruit  from  this 
spray.  Growers  ax'e  getting  interested  in 
farm  tractors  and  motor  trucks  and  on 
many  of  these  large  orchards  with  but 
slightly  rolling  land  the  tractor  should 
prove  vei'y  serviceable.  Much  of  the  apple 
crop  iu  this  section  is  picked  by  hobo  help. 

From  10  to  15  miles  back  from  Lake 
Ontario  from  Oswego  and  Niagara  Falls  is 
one  of  the  surest  peach  belts  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  farther  inland  the  crop 
is  fairly  sui'e.  Some  very  handsome  peach 
orchards  were  found  on  this  trip,  and  most 
of  them  were  in  fine  condition.  Elberta 
leads.  Quite  a  number  are  commencing  to 
thin  their  apple  crop,  and  the  practice 
seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  favor,  espee. 
ially  in  the  younger  orchax'ds.  The  larger 
trees  from  35  to  50  years  old  that  bear 
from  15  to  25  barrels  of  fruit  present  quite 
a  different  problem  when  it  conies  to  thin¬ 
ning.  Iu  new  settings  the  tendency  seems 
to  he  to  set  fillers,  at  least  one  way.  Corn, 
cabbage,  beans  and  tomatoes  are  favorite 
crops  for  the  young  orchards,  while  some 
grow  small  grains  and  leave  a  strip  each 
side  of  the  trees  for  cultivation.  There 
also  seems  to  he  a  tendency  to  start  heads 
lower.  These  Summer  meetings  give  grow¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  compare  methods  and  i'e- 
sults  that  they  can  get  in  no  other  way 

G.  K.  s. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

Duty’s  Path. 

Out  from  the  harbor  of  youth's  day 
There  leads  the  path  of  pleasure ; 

With  eager  steps  we  walk  that  way 
To  brim  joy's  largest  measure. 

But  when  with  morn's  departing  beam 
Goes  youth’s  last  precious  minute, 

We  sigh,  "  'Twas  but  a  fevered  dream — 
There’s  nothing  in  it.” 

Then  on  our  vision  dawns  afar 
The  goal  of  glory,  gleaming 
Like  Some  great  radiant  solar  star, 

And  seats  us  longing,  dreaming ; 
Forgetting  all  things  left  behind, 

We  strain  each  nerve  to  win  it, 

But  when  ’tis  ours — alas !  we  find 
There’s  nothing  in  it. 

We  turn  our  sad,  reluctant  gaze 
L'pon  the  path  of  duty; 

Its  barren,  uninviting  ways 
Are  void  of  bloom  and  beauty, 

Yet  in  that  road,  though  dark  and  cold 
It  seems  as  vre  begin  it, 

As  we  press  on — lo !  we  behold 
There’s  heaven  in  it. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

if 

Remember  that  plums  and  apples 
combine  very  nicely  in  jelly  or  marma¬ 
lade.  If  the  plum  crop  is  scant  the 
plum  flavor  may  be  extended  by  using 
apples  with  these  fruit. 

As  a  savory  variation  of  scrambled 
eggs  try  the  Italian  recipe  for  eggs  alia 
principessa.  Beat  six  eggs  until  light, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Stir  over  a  very  slow 
fire  until  thickened,  put  on  buttered 
toast  and  garnish  with  sprigs  of  fried 
parsley. 

The  reports  of  increasing  prices  for 
beef  cattle,  while  cheering  to  crattle 
feeders  (we  hope  they  really  are  get¬ 
ting  a  slice  of  this  melon)  are  not  very 
cheering  to  housekeepers  who  have  to 
buy  meat.  This  is  a  good  time  to  study 
over  Farmers’  Bulletin  391,  “Economi¬ 
cal  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home,”  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Apart  from  the  many  excellent  recipes 
it  contains,  the  advice  about  eliminating 
waste  in  various  ways  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful.  while  the  discussion  of  nutrition 
makes  us  regard  the  cheaper  cuts  much 
more  approvingly  than  we  ordinarily 
do.  It  is  much  more  troublesome  to 
prepare  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  in  an  ap¬ 
petizing  manner  than  it  is  to  roast  or 
broil  a  prime  piece,  and  the  housekeeper 
must  expend  time  and  labor  in  place  of 
money,  but  she  can  secure  good  re¬ 
turns  on  the  outlay. 

* 

Among  Fall  hats,  which  always  ap¬ 
pear  quite  plentifully  in  August,  are 
many  magpie  combinations  of  black  and 
■white.  In  the  tailored  styles  we  see 
them  with  white  satin  crowns,  and  brim 
of  black  satin  or  felt,  trimmed  with 
white  or  black  wings,  or  fancy  feathers. 
Sometimes  the  crown  is  of  white  plush 
or  beaver  in  these  advance  models,  but 
such  materials  soil  more  quickly  than 
the  satin.  In  real  midsummer  hats  a 
great  many  filmy  transparent  materials 
are  used,  tulle,  chiffon  or  crepe  lisse, 
the  crowns  being  of  fine  straw,  while 
the  brims  are  of  these  delicate  materials 
in  shirrings,  frills  or  flat  folds.  Many 
of  these  are  of  the  type  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  garden  party  hats ;  for  example, 
a  flat  drooping  shape  covered  from 
crown  top  to  edge  of  brim  with  over¬ 
lapping  folds  of  chiffon,  the  brim  faced 
smoothly  with  satin,  and  one  big  rose 
on  top  for  trimming.  Then  there  are 
big  hats  covered  smoothly  with  fine  dot¬ 
ted  swiss  over  a  satin  foundation,  and 
trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  shaded  roses. 
Large  hats  to  wear  with  plain  cotton 
gowns  are  smoothly  covered  with 
flowered  cotton  materials  and  faced 
either  with  white  or  a  plain  color. 


The  water  supply  of  the  farm  is 
something  to  be  studied  very  carefully; 
not  merely  its  convenience  and  abund¬ 
ance,  but  also  its  purity.  Surface  drain¬ 
age  is  a  prolific  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  still  greater  danger 
in  the  hidden  pollution  that  may  reach 
underground  channels,  entirely  unsus¬ 
pected.  Wherever  there  is  any  reason 
to  suspect  the  drinking  water,  it  should 
all  be  boiled  before  using.  A  Summer 
drought,  followed  by  heavy  Fall  rains, 
accounts  for  some  serious  epidemics, 
resulting  from  surface  drainage  of 
dangerous  character.  A  farmer  who 
has  his  own  water  supply  under  direct 
control  is  better  off  than  the  city 
dweller  who  must  depend  upon  official 
honesty  for  the  absence  of  pollution. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary  filter,  while  it  makes  the  water 
mechanically  clean,  does  not  free  it 
from  any  bacterial  pollution  that  may 
be  present;  it  has  no  value  whatever 
against  typhoid  germs.  There  is  a 
special  type  of  filter,  the  Pasteur  being 
a  familiar  representative,  which  does 
remove  all  danger;  this  consists  of  a 
cylinder  of  unbaked  porcelain  placed 
inside  of  a  metal  covering.  The  water 
enters  the  metal  tube  and  is  filtered 
through  into  the  inside  of  the  porce¬ 
lain.  But  even  this  is  useless  and 
dangerous  if  neglected,  ‘  since  bacteria 
lodge  in  the  porcelain  and  grow  there, 
thus  polluting  the  water  during  filtering. 
The  filtering  cylinder  should  be  taken 
out  and  scrubbed  every  day,  and  every 
fourth  day  should  be  sterilized  by  boil¬ 
ing  in  water,  for  five  minutes.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  is  better  not  to  use  the 
filter  at  all.  After  living  for  some  years 
in  a  city  where  daily  bulletins  were 
given  out  stating  whether  it  was  safe  to 
drink  the  water  without  boiling  or  not, 
we  acquired  the  boiled-'water  habit,  and 
while  it  is  an  extra  “chore”  to  boil  the 
drinking  water  each  day,  we  prefer  to 
do  it,  as  we  -have  no  control  over  the 
supply.  We  always  looked  upon  water 
from  an  artesian  well  as  safe,  even  in 
a  city,  until  'we  found  that  some  such 
wells  in  New  York  are  contaminated 
with  sewage.  If  your  water  supply  is 
pure  and  abundant,  be  thankful  for  it; 
see  that  it  is  made  as  convenient  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit.  If  there  is  any  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  it,  see  that  it  is  boiled  for 
family  use — but  work  hard  to  get  rid  of 
the  source  of  pollution. 

The  Care  of  Goldfish. 

The  raising  of  goldfish  for  commercial 
purposes  has  developed  into  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business.  These  attractive  members 
of  the  carp  family  are  easily  domesti¬ 
cated  and  find  a  ready  market  because 
of  the  ornamental  feature  they  offer 
among  the  shells  and  sea  weeds  of  even 
a  small  aquarium.  As  a  special  attrac¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time,  numbers  of 
stores  deal  in  them,  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit  ort  of  the  finny  tribe. 
Almost  every  one  is  delighted  with  the 
gift  of  a  family  of  these  pets,  which, 
however,  too  often  in  spite  of  watchful 
care  are  not  very  long  lived  in  their 
homes. 

Frequently,  small  spots  appear  upon 
their  sides  and  the  little  fellow’s  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  lively,  losing  their 
brilliancy  of  color  and  evincing  signs 
of  distress  by  constantly  coming  to  the 
top  of  the  water.  Plainly  the  little  cap¬ 
tives  are  unhappy.  Something  is  wrong. 
A  small  parasite  attacks  the  goldfish 
especially  when  confined  in  a  limited 
space.  It  lives  under  the  tiny  scales 
and  saps  the  life  of  its  victim,  causing 
them  misery  and  often  death.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  With  a  kitchen  knife 
cut  a  nice  piece  of  sod  with  the  matted 
grass  roots  holding  it  together.  A  piece 
the  size  of  a  teacup  is  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  fish  globe.  If,  however,  the 
aquarium  is  larger  a  more  generous 
piece  may  be  allow’ed.  A  piece  with  a 
few’  leaves  of  mud  plantain  or  even  the 
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tender  chickweed  is  especially  desirable. 
The  interlacing  rootlets  keep  the  soil 
intact  and  prevent  the  water  from  be¬ 
coming  muddy.  Place  this  addition  to 
their  home  in  the  bottom  of  the  aquar¬ 
ium  among  the  shells,  and  the  goldfish 
will  attend  to  the  rest  of  the  treatment 
themselves.  They  hover  about  it,  swim 
through  the  leaves,  dart  every  now  and 
again  after  some  treasure  their  bright 
eyes  have  discovered  and  soon  succeed 
in  scouring  themselves  on  the  uneven 
surface  so  effectually  as  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  parasitic  enemy.  Their 
delight  over  the  piece  of  sod  is  very 
evident.  Perhaps  it  recalls  dimly  the 
memory  of  like  pleasures  in  some 
former  home. 

Another  important  factor  in  their 
health  and  happiness  is  the  water  furn¬ 
ished  them.  It  should  not  be  changed 
too  often,  neither  should  they  be  left 
in  it  after  it  has  become  fouled.  The 
state  of  the  water  is  very  evident  to 
the  observant  person,  and  no  water 
should  be  given  them  not  fit  for  table 
use  in  point  of  parity.  When  it  is 
changed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
fresh  supply  is  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  that  from  which  they  are 
being  removed.  While  scrubbing  out 
the  aquarium,  shells,  etc. — for  they 
should  be  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
accumulated  slimy  water — place  the 
goldfish  in  a  bowl  of  salt  water.  A  mild 
salt  bath  brightens  and  tones  them  up 
wonderfully.  A  teaspoon ful  to  a  couple 
of  quarts  is  sufficient. 

Do  not  overfeed.  A  little  every  other 
day  is  better  than  a  feast  at  the  end  of 
several  days  fasting.  They  enjoy  fresh 
air  but  not  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
During  warm  weather  a  shady  spot  on 
an  outdoor  piazza  makes  a  nice  place 
for  them.  The  prepared  food  which 
comes  for  the  purpose  is  much  better 
to  use  than  a  mixed  diet  as  various 
friends  may  advise.  Remember  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  are  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  have  them  in  charge  and  these 
small  provisions  for  their  comfort  and 
regularity  are  an  obligation  which  they 
will  amply  repay  with  their  sprightly 
ways  and  bright  beauty.  No  more 
harmless  and  graceful  pets  can  be  found 
than  goldfish,  £md  it  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  the  intelligence  which  they 
manifest  after  they  become  acustomed 
lo  their  surroundings  and  care-taker. 

EMMA  GARY  WALLACE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Good  Investment 

Get  rid  of  roofs  that  are 
a  constant  expense! 

Lay  the  roofing  that  is  a 
real  investment — 

It  gives  lasting  protection  to 
all  your  buildings,  and  in¬ 
creases  their  value. 

The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
tells  you  why. 

Sv  Write  for  the  Book  and 

samples — free.  Genas  co 
\oV  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay. 
Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

1  Y 1  p  1  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

VU,  */'§)}  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for 

smooth-surface  roofings 
makes  application  easy,  and 
•ItSbiV  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

I -arrest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing:  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  of 
patterns  for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries, public  grounds, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  625,  DECATUR,  IND. 


f  GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

1 

Corrugated  A  t] 

or  A  J 

V  Crimp  ■ 

Ask  for  new 

21  Per  Square 

Del.  Your  Station 
In  20c.  Zone 
catalogue  99. 

c 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 


Ill'DSOX  FALLS 
N.  X.  Box  12 
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Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  PaySf^ 

gf%  a  a  Buys  the  New  Butter. 

XL  *"35  am  fly  Jr.  Ko.l.  Light  running; 

Up  AX  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  b*w  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  qts. 
r  ner  hour.  Made  also  in  four  (  ^ 
larger  sixes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  nel 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

I  it  saves  in  cream.  I’oatal  bringH  Free  cat¬ 
alog  folder  and  **dircct-from-factory  oiler, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  eave  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  ‘ 

21nl  Marshall  Blvcfi.  CHICAGO 


i 


Preserving  Beach  Plums. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give 
recipes  to  prepare  Beach  plums  for  Winter 
use.  by  preserving  them  whole,  same  as 
with  crab  apples?  e.  g.  s. 

The  Beach  plum,  Prunus  maritima,  is 
one  of  the  most  decorative  shrubs  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  when  covered  with 
its  sheet  of  snowy  blossoms,  and  the 
deep  purple  fruits,  covered  with  a 
heavy  bloom,  are  very  attractive  too. 
Bite  into  one.  however,  and  one  begins 
to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  green 
persimmons,  which  are.  if  anything,  less 
acerb  than  these  plums.  We  are  told 
that  in  spite  of  their  acrid  sourness 
they  develop  richness  of  flavor  when 
cooked,  but  we  have  never  used  them. 
Perhaps  some  other  housekeeper  in  the 
salt-water  districts  will  give  the  infor¬ 
mation  desired. 


Q5  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 
Whether  de'ry  is  large  or  small, 
•atalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba,»bbr?SSv. 


WISHER  STEEL  HAND  CART 


Platform  ha  .gs  low ; rides  level. 
Will  hold  lour  40-qt,  milk  cans. 
Tips  forward  like  warehouse 
t  ruck,  Will  turn  clear  over  to 
dump  load.  Fitted  with  large 
body  for  farmers. 

.  .  .  Write  for  Prices  .  .  . 
WISNER  MEG.  CO., 

23C  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Don’t  Go  Through  Another  Winter  WITHOUT  the  Use  of  the 

Perry  Water  System  In  Your  Farm  Home 


Get  Free  Estimate  Today 


m 


eroj 


You  can  now  have  running  water  for  any  room  in  your  house— for  the  barn 
— the  water  trough— any  place  you  need  it  by  simply  opening  a  faucet.  The 
Perry  Water  System— the  up-to-date  method— brings  water  from  spring  or  well 
direct  to  your  home.  No  intermediate  tank— no  stale  water.  One  air  tank  supplies' 
both  hard  and  soft  water.  Water  may  be  brought  from  a  good  spring  a  mile  distant  if 


You  can  install  your  own  Perry  System  at  moderate  cost.  Practically  indestructible. 

Lowest  up-keep  cost.  You  can  use  your  gasoline  engine  for  power 
7-$}  without  moving  it.  Engine  stops  automatically  at  right 
time.  Entirely  automatic  when  electric  power  is 
used.  Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  building. 

The  Only  System  That  Combines  All 
The  Above  Advantages 

Write  a  postal  for  the  Free  Book  NOW  and  we’ll  arrange 
to  furnish  free  estimate  and  reliablo  engineering  advice 
on  v»ur  l’erry  Water  System.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 

Address 

UNITED  PUMP  &  POWER  COMPANY 

473  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III, 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  first  group  shows  7523,  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  round  or 
high  neck,  elbow  or  long  sleeves,  with 
or  without  trimming  portion.  2*4  yards 
36,  with  yards  18  or  21  inches  wide 


round  or  high  neck,  with  or  without 
lining  with  under-sleeves,  with  or  with¬ 
out  straight  or  cutaway  peplum.  2 
yards,  36,  or  454  yards  of  bordered  ma¬ 
terial  12  inches  wide,  l/2  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  yoke,  1)4  yards  18  inches  wide 
for  chemisette  and  under-sleeves,  for 
medium  size.  7531  semi-princess  gown, 
34  to  42  bust,  5  yards  36,  with  y2  yard 
any  width  to  make  chemisette  and  front 
gore  of  skirt  on  the  cross,  or  1%  yards 
27  inches  wide  to  make  chemisette  and 
front  gore  on  the  straight  of  material, 
1/4  yards  18  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
revers,  for  medium  size.  7521  two- 
piece  apron,  22,  24  and  26  waist,  closing 
at  left  side.  2)4  yards  36  or  44,  for 
medium  size.  7533  two-piece  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist 
line,  perforated  for  trimming.  2k;  yards 
36  with  10  yards  of  lace  5  inches  wide, 
6M  yards  of  insertion,  2%  yards,  for 
medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7509  Nor¬ 
folk  middy  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  With  or 
without  shield,  with  elbow  or  long 
sleeves.  354  yards  36,  with  $4  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs,  5  yards 
of  braid,  for  16  year  size.  7514  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  With  round  or 
high  neck,  elbow  or  long  sleeves,  shaped 
or  straight  front  edge.  2  yards  36,  with 


54  yard  18  inches  wide  for  chemisette, 
154  yards  of  lace  for  frills  or  54  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs,  for 
medium  size.  7519  semi-princess  dress 
for  misses  and  small  women,  14,  16 
and  18  years.  4)4  yards  36,  with  54  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  belt  and  trimming, 
for  16  year  size.  7524  two-piece  skirt 
with  side  panels,  22  to  30  waist.  With 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  3)4  yards 
36  or  44,  width  at  lower  edge  2)4  yards, 
2  yards  when  plaits  are  laid,  for  medium 
size.  7515  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist.  With  high  or  natural  waist  line, 
with  shaped  or  straight  front  edge.  354 
yards  36,  width  at  lower  edge  2  yards, 
for  medium  size.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


Preparing  Vanilla  Flavoring. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  a  good 
recipe  for  making  vanilla,  one  that  is  reli¬ 
able?  SIRS.  p.  M. 

We  infer  this  inquirer  wishes  to  know 
how  tincture  of  .vanilla  is  made  for 
flavoring.  The  following  directions  are 
given  by  the  United  States  Dispensa¬ 
tory:  Vanilla  beans,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  bruised,  three  ounces ;  sugar,  in 
coarse  powder,  seven  ounces;  alcohol, 
21  fluid  ounces;  water,  11  fluid  ounces. 
Let  the  vanilla  soak  in  16  fluid  ounces 
of  the  dilute  alcohol  for  12  hours,  then 
drain  off  and  set  it  aside.  Put  the 
vanilla  in  a  mortar  and  beat  it  smooth 
with  the  sugar ;  pack  it  in  a  percolator 
and  pour  on  the  remainder  of  the 
alcohol  and  water.  Continue  the  perco¬ 
lation,  pouring  on  more  alcohol  and 
water  slowly,  until  33  ounces  of  the 
tincture  are  secured. 

Vanilla  sugar  is  used  by  some  house¬ 
keepers  in  place  of  the  tincture.  It 
calls  for  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  ounce  of  Mexican  vanilla 
beans.  Cut  the  beans  into  small  pieces, 
and  poimd  in  a  mortar,  with  the  sugar, 
until  fine  as  flour.  Sift  through  a  fine 
strainer,  pound  the  remainder  again, 
and  sift  till  all  is  fine.  Keep  in  a  tightly 
corked  bottle.  Use  a  tablespoonful  of 
this  sugar  to  flavor  a  quart  of  ice  cream. 


Pie  Making. 

Our  first  Astrachan  apple  pie  of  the 
season  was  fine.  We  use  almost  every¬ 
thing  for  pies,  but  nothing  beats  an 
apple  pie.  either  hot  or  cold.  I  very 
often  leave  out  the  sugar,  then  use 
cream  and  sugar  while  warm  on  the 
outside ;  it  makes  a  good  change.  A, 
little  pinch  of  butter  here  and  there 
adds  a  touch  of  richness.  We  use  nut¬ 
meg  for  flavor;  some  prefer  cinnamon. 

So  much  depends  on  the  crust,  too ; 
anything  but  a  tough  pie  crust,  and  it 
is  not  necessary.  I  do  not  go  by  rule, 
but  can  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  dough 
about  the  shortness  of  it.  It  needs 
very  little  water  and  the  less  handling 
the  better.  One  thing  I  find  very  con¬ 
venient  is  to  mix  up  a  quantity  of  flour 
and  lard  at  a  time,  say  a  gallon  or  less 
if  you  prefer,  then  if  you  get  in  a  , 
hurry,  half  your  pie  is  made. 

Filling  for  cream  pie:  One  pint  of! 
milk,  two  eggs,  save  the  white  of  one 
for  frosting;  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar, 
about  one-half  cup  flour,  flavor  to  taste; 
we  prefer  vanilla.  Put  the  milk  in  a  j 
basin  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  When  the 
milk  is  hot  stir  the  other  mixture  in  | 
and  it  will  soon  thicken ;  stir  occasion-  I 
ally  to  keep  from  getting  lumpy.  When 
in  the  crust  cover  with  the  white  first 
beaten  and  add  one-half  cup  sugar;  put 
in  oven  and  brown  and  you  have  a 
good  pie. 

A  good  lemon  filling:  Enough  for 
two  pies ;  five  eggs,  three  whites  for 
frosting,  l/>  cup  sugar,  four  rounded 
tablespoons  flour,  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon,  two  cups  boiling  water. 
Cook  in  double  boiler  or  pan  of  water.  I 
I  fill  but  one  crust  at  a  time,  unless  to 
use  soon,  for  they  will  soak  the  crust. 
The  filling  will  keep  for  two  or  three  i 
days  if  kept  cool.  Brown  the  frosting 
as  for  cream  pie. 

A  good  change  for  rhubarb  pie  is  to 
put  about  half  strawberries  and  if  one 
doesn’t  care  much  for  currants  add 
about  half  raspberries.  A  good  Winter 
pie  is  made  as  follows: 

Mock  mince  pie:  1 )4  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  vinegar,  if  very  strong  use  half 
water ;  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
water,  1)4  cup  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
(I  prefer  bread),  )4  cup  raisins,  one 
teaspoon  cloves,  one  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  butter  size  of  an  egg.  Put  on 
stove  and  cook ;  enough  for  two  good- 
sized  pies.  HOUSEWIFE. 


Vines  and  Things. 

While  driving  along  a  rather  lonely 
highway  one  June  evening  I  noticed  a 
spread  of  pale  yellow  and  white  flow¬ 
ers,  making  the  low  stone  wall  beauti¬ 
ful,  for  a  little  distance.  The  wall  rep¬ 
resented  the  farther  boundary  of  a 
well-cultivated  farm,  the  homestead 
being  upon  a  lower  road  and  three  fields 
distant  from  the  hill-top  road  along 
which  I  was  driving.  Other  dwellings 
and  gardens  up  there  were  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  How,  then, 
could  a  Hall’s  honeysuckle  have  traveled 
to  that  unfrequented  spot?  Yet  what 
but  a  honeysuckle  vine  in  full  bloom 
could  have  made  just  that  display  of 
flowers?  I  knew  all  the  fields  and 
people  thereabouts  and  not  one  hand 
could  I  fancy  ever  likely  to  feel  the 
impulse  of  romance  or  beauty  enough 
to  plant  a  vine  there  or  even  to  carry 
a  flowering  spray  to  drop  idly  beside 
the  wall  where  it  might  take  root  by 
chance.  Was  it,  after  all,  a  honey¬ 


suckle?  I  was  alone,  my  horse  smell-  [ 
ing  his  evening's  feed  of  oats,  and  not  ■ 
a  tree  to  tie  him  to.  But  a  day  or  two  j 
later  I  went  to  make  sure  and  came  I 
away  with  a  more  generous  armful  of 
Flail's  honeysuckle  than  ever  before  per¬ 
mitted  to  gather.  The  blossoms  crowded 
the  tip  of  every  branch,  and  were  heavy 
with  their  delightful  fragrance.  There 
were  wild  roses  to  go  with  them,  and 
wild  strawberries  in  the  grass  to  keep 
me  hunting  for  that  sweetest  one  with 
which  to  go  away  content,  but  the  in¬ 
teresting  point  established  was  that  a 
bird  can  probably  carry  the  seed  and 
a  honeysuckle  can  establish  itself  un¬ 
aided  and  outdo  all  the  vines  for  miles 
around  in  luxuriance.  Also  that  amid 
and  under  the  stones  of  a  loosely  laid 
wall  is  a  favorable  place  for  their  roots 
to  hide  and  a  very  exposed  and  sunny  • 
spot  likely  to  give  most  abundant  ] 
blooms.  This  latter  fact  is  also  proven 
by  honeysuckles  .planted  near  the  sea¬ 
shore.  In  that  intense  sunlight  one 
sees  what  wonderful  veranda  screens  , 
they  can  make  for  blossoms  and  I 
fragrance.  They  make  useful  vine- 
coverings  and  will  blossom  some  any¬ 
where,  but  give  them  full  sunshine  and 
a  wall  to  clamber  over  and  see  how 
they  will  luxuriate.  I  know  a  city  yard 
which  has,  as  its  boundary  upon  the 
rear  street,  a  fence  of  posts  and  wire 
and  a  honeysuckle  at  every  post,  with 
a  pretty  gate  and  a  foot-wide  line  of 
fine  poultry  netting  at  its  base. 

In  another  city  yard  I  noticed  a  neat 
and  secure  way  for  fastening  the  lower 
end  of  a  length  of  wire  netting  upon 
which  a  vine  was  growing  against  a  I 
house.  Three  pieces  of  iron  pipe  were 
joined  by  two  elbow  couplings,  the 
center  piece  of  a  length  to  match  the 
netting,  the  two  others  long  enough  to  J 
be  driven  into  the  ground.  Such  ft 
fastening  would  be  practically  inde¬ 
structible  and  heed  cost  little  or  nothing 
where  any  plumbing  is  used,  if  there  is 
anyone  who  can  cut  the  threads  upon 
the  pipes.  Short  pieces  of  burst  pipe  l 
would  suffice,  and  even  a  woman  could 
screw  the  elbow  joints  on. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thk 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  "mining  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — 9aves  labor.  Doesn’t  need 
attention — can’t  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 


Jnst  when  and  where  you  want  it. 
trouble— no  expense.  Sold  on  guarantee. 

Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram.  1 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Building,  New  York 


CIDER  PRESSES 


THE  ORIGINAL  MT.  GILEAD  HV 
DItAULIC  I’ HESS  produces  more 
from  less  apples  than  any  other 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 

Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cidsr  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookors,  vino- 
ear  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  aro  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG. 

(Oldest  ami  largest  manufacturer)  of  cider 
presses  in  tho  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  R,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


0  0. 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 
ill  and 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don’t  depend  on  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  ami 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers’ 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit«  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum, Corns* 


Anty  Drudge  Learns  of  a  New  Use 


for  Washboilers 

Mrs.  Farmer — “Well,  for  land’s  sake!  Anty  Drudge, 
come  here!  Old  Speckle  has  gone  and  laid  her 
eggs  in  my  old  washboiler,  that  I  threw  away  when 
I  started  to  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  here’s  twelve 
little  chicks  just  hatched  out!” 

It  is  as  natural  for  a  hen  to  set  as  it  is 
for  a  duck  to  swim.  But  farmers  have  found 
out  that  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  hatch 
chickens  in  an  incubator.  There  are  new 
things  for  the  farmer’s  wife  to  use,  too;  and, 
goodness  knows,  a  farmer’s  wife  has  to  work 
just  as  hard  in  her  way  as  her  husband  does. 

Every  woman  dreads  washday,  if  she 
does  her  washing  the  way  her  mother  used 
to  do  it.  But  she  needn’t  do  it  that  way  if 
she  is  a  wise  woman.  She  cuts  the  work  in 
half  by  letting  Fels-Naptha  Soap  work  for 
her.  With  Fels-Naptha  Soap  she  does  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  washday,  because 
clothes  soaped  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and 
put  to  soak  for  about  thirty  minutes  in  cool 
or  lukewarm  water,  require  little  rubbing. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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August  31, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

SHEEP  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

Will  you  advise  me  about  raising  sheep? 
I  live  on  a  farm  of  about  50  acres,  between 
Providence  and  Boston.  I  have  recently 
purchased  the  hill  back  of  the  farm  where 
the  timber  has  recently  been  cut.  It  is 
rocky  and  not  very  good  soil.  How  many 
sheep  should  I  start  with  and  how  should 
I  provide  for  them?  What  kind  of  shelter 
do  they  require,  and  what  kind  of  food? 
Would  they  need  any  attention  up  on  the 
hill?  Could  they  be  left  out  there  by  them¬ 
selves  or  would  they  have  to  be  taken  to 
the  farm  each  night?  Do  they  have  to  be 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  do  they  de¬ 
stroy  pasture  for  cows?  I  have  a  separate 
place  for  sheep,  but  want  to  clear  the  bill 
top.  Is  a  special  kind  of  sheep  best  for  this 
place?  What  age  is  best  to  begin  with? 

s.  a.  G. 

Start  With  Your  Ewes. 

S.  A.  G.  would  do  well  to  start  his 
sheep  venture  on  a  small  scale,  and 
only  after  he  has  fenced  the  field  well 
with  woven  wire  dog-proof  fence.  If 
he  starts  with  10  or  12  high-grade 
Southdown  or  Shropshire  ewes  and 
a  pure-bred  ram  of  the  same  breed  as 
that  predominating  in  the  ewes  he  will 
start  with  a  class  of  stock  that  will 
give  the  foundation  for  a  valuable  flock. 
A  rough  shelter  for  the  sheep  t<J  go  un¬ 
der  in  case  of  bad  storms  is  all  the 
Summer  shelter  needed.  No  additional 
feed  should  be  required  if  the  pasture 
supplies  a  fair  growth  of  grass.  If 
there  is  little  but  brush  growth  it  would, 
be -better  to  clear  the  land  with  goats. 
Sheep  will  not  thrive  long  where  they 
have  to  live  by  browsing.  When  the 
land  is  well  cleared  of  brush  by  the 
goats  the  pasture  feed  will  soon  come 
in,  and  the  goats  may  be  replaced  by 
sheep.  I  would  advise  buying  yearling 
ewes  and  a  carefully  selected  young 
ram,  so  that  the  owner  may  control  the 
breeding.  c.  s  Phelps'! 

Do  Not  Overstock. 

If  I  wanted  to  start  in  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  business,  I  would  buy  10 
ewes,  from  two  to  four  years  old.  I 
would  buy  registered  stock  if  I  were  in 
such  circumstances  that  I  could,  and 
if  there  was  a  kind  1  liked  best,  those 
are  the  ones  I  would  buy;  then  keep 
the  best  ewe  lambs  and  build  up  the 
flock  to*  as  many  as  I  could  keep.  S. 
A.  G.  fails  to  state  how  large  that  hill 
is,  but  remember  that  there  will  be  a  lot 
or  iambs  to  eat  grass  lor  tnree  or  lour 
months.  The  Hampshire  is  a  hardy 
breed,  raises  fine  lambs,  and  shears  well. 

I  believe  there  are  nearly  as  many 
Shropshire  sheep  as  all  the  other  breeds 
combined.  If  I  could  not  get  regis¬ 
tered  sheep,  .1  would  get  some  good 
grades,  and  buy  a  registered  ram.  and 
turn  him  in  with  the  ewes  20  weeks 
before  I  wanted  lambs  to  come ;  the 
time  depends  on  whether  you  have  a 
warm  barn  or  not.  March  lambs  get  a 
fine  start  before  turning  to  grass,  and 
when  they  are  three  weeks  old  I  would 
dock  all  ewe  and  ram  lambs  I  wanted 
to  keep.  Nothing  is  any  better  or 
quicker  to  use  than  a  sharp  butcher 
knife.  Shear  the  wool  away  from  flank 
and  udder.  There  are  times  when  the 
lamb  cannot  draw  the  milk,  on  account 
of  the  gummy  substance  that  forms  on 
and  in  the  end  of  nipple,  and  the  milk 
has  to  be  started  by  the  attendant.  If 
a  ewe  fails  to  have  milk  enough  at  the 
start,  give  the  lamb  some  cow's  milk  by 
putting  a  nipple  on  a  bottle,  not  too 
much  at  a  time,  but  little  and  often, 
until  her  milk  comes.  If  a  sheep  does 
not  want  to  own  her  lamb  and  the 
lamb  is  smart,  just  put  the  ewe  in  a 
rigid  stanchion  and  the  lamb  will  do 
the  rest.  After  the  lambs  get  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  give  them  a  chance 
to  get  to  some  grain,  like  cornmeal  and 
wheat  feed  or  ground  oats.  If  you  do 
not  shear  the  sheep  before  they  go  to 
grass,  be  sure  to  cut  the  wool  all  away 
from  the  root  of  tail  to  the  gambrel 
joint. 

The  sheep  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  on  the  hill  from  Spring  until 
Winter,  but  be  sure  to  see  them  twice  a 
week  at  least  and  give  them  salt  each 
time.  Sheep  need  some  kind  of  shelter 
from  the  hot  sun.  If  there  are  some 
trees  left  they  may  furnish  shade 
enough,  but  if  there  are  no  trees  I 
would  put  up  something,  either  of 
boards  or  poles,  and  cover  them  with 


straw,  grass  or  weeds.  Let  it  face 
north.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  house 
your  sheep  in  the  Fall.  Cold  weather 
is  to  their  liking,  if  it  is  only  dry.  If  a 
cold  rain  comes  on  then  get  them  under 
cover,  but  give  them  all  the  outdoor 
life  you  can  during  the  Winter,  for 
stronger  lambs  are  the  result.  Feed 
clover  hay  if  possible;  whole  oats  and 
bran  or  wheat  feed  with  oats ;  raise 
some  turnips  to  give  twice  a  week,  and 
when  you  get  them  in  Winter  quarters 
you  will  see  how  much  water  they  will 
drink.  A  change  of  pasture  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  your  flock,  so  if  your 
hill  lot  was  divided  you  could  change 
every  week. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sheep  hurt  the 
pasture  for  cows,  when  they  run  to¬ 
gether,  for  the  sheep  are  very  close 
croppers,  and  the  new  and  tender 
shoots  are  what  they  are  after.  Their 
feeding  begins  at  daylight  in  Summer, 
then  they  seek  shelter  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  by  feeding  so  early  they 
get  a  good  deal  of  moisture  into  the 
system,  and  for  that  reason  can  get 
along  without  water,  but  my  flock  go  to 
the  spring  every  day  for  drink.  If  I 
were  afraid  of  dogs  I  would  put  up  a 
four-foot,  tight,  woven  wire  fence 
around  the  field.  Make  a  hole  with  a 
bar  every  12  feet,  and  drive  a  post, 
brace  the  corners  and  brace  some  of 
the  other  posts  in  the  center.  -  If  there 
are  no  dogs  to  contend  with  a  three- 
foot  fence  is  high  enough.  A  large 
milking  ewe  needs  attention  after  her 
lambs  are  taken  off  in  the  Fall  or  she 
may  lose  her  udder.  e.  e.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Evidently  S.  A.  G.  is  a  novice  in 
sheep  husbandry.  This  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  deciding  the  number  of 
sheep  he  may  keep  rather  than  the  area 
he  has,  as  the  first  requisite  is  to  learn 
many  details  involved,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  learned  as  readilv  in  any  way 
as  in  the  school  of  experience.  Hence 
the  flock  should  not  exceed  50  at  the 
outset,  while  JO  would  be  better  for  the 
first  year.  One  vigorous  ram  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  30  to  35  ewes.  Any  of  the 
dose-wooled  breeds  will  do,  Shrop- 
shires  or  Southdowns  being  more  read¬ 
ily  obtained,  are.  perhaps  preferable. 
With  a  flock  of  above  size  he  has  suf¬ 
ficient  pasturage  to  carry  them  up  to 
Winter.  In  Winter,  good  clover  hay 
provides  the  best  roughage  if  Alfalfg 
cannot  be  had— -next  to  these  are  rowen 
and  fine  hay.  Roots  (turnips)  should 
always  be  a  part  of  the  Winter  rations. 
If  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  absent  more 
grain  will  be  required,  although  the 
amount  to  be  used  will  be  largely  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  quality  of  the  hay; 
whether  cut  early  or  late;  quickly  cured 
or  burned  in  the  curing,  etc.  A  good 
grain  ration  is  one  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  bran 
and  linseed  meal.  Of  this  mixture  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  pound  per  head  per 
day  should  be  sufficient,  although  more 
may,  at  times,  be  used  to  advantage. 
However,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  sheep  can  be  ruined  more 
quickly  by  overfeeding  than  any  other 
class  of  stock. 

While  at  pasture  sheep  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  a  shelter  is  provided  against  con¬ 
tinuous  rains.  For  this  purpose  a  low 
shed,  closed  only  on  the  north  and  west 
ends  to  prevent  drafts,  will  be  sufficient. 
For  Winter  quarters  a  more  commodi¬ 
ous  shed  both  in  height  and  floor  space, 
and  closed  on  all  sides  excepting  the 
south,  will  be  in  order.  Fully  protected 
quarters  are  required  at  lambing  time, 
as  it  is  essential  to  preserve  and  main¬ 
tain  the  body  heat  of  the  lambs  until 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  are  nursing 
well.  As  soon  as  this  transpires  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  shed. 

Sheep  may  be  employed  to  clear  the 
hilltop,  but  when  doing  so  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  of  them.  To  clear  such 
land  by  sheep,  it  should  be  overstocked, 
i.  e.,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
compel  the  sheep  to  eat  more  or  less 
objectionable  food  that  in  the  pressure 
of  abundance  they  would  neglect.  It  is 
obvious  that  sheep  thus  treated  will  not 
thrive  as  well  as  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  The  field  should  be 
thoroughly  fenced  with  woven  wird 
fencing,  four  feet  high,  to  keep  out 
dogs.  Salt  should  also  be  provided  at 
all  times.  Under  such  conditions  a 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  visit  to  the  field 
should  be  ample. 

Sheep,  more  than  all  other  classes  of 
live  stock,  require  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  master.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  first  indication  of  unthrift  is 
discovered  and  cared  for  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  deciding  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

Connecticut.  f.  h.  stadtmueler. 
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When  You  Feed 

"Larro-feed —  the  nenu  ready -mixed  dairy 
ration — you  save  all  the  time,  trouble  and  labor  of 
mixing  your  own  feeds.  You  prevent  all  waste  in 
„  handling — all  chance  of  variation.  You  get  expert  selection  of 
the  choicest  materials,  scientific  knowledge  of  the  proper  combination  | 
to  produce  the  best  results — a  guarantee  of  uniformity — the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world’s  greatest  dairy  experts.  That’s  why 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cows 


is  the  one  ideal  ready-to-feed  ration.  Always  the  same — always* 
good.  Suitable  for  use  with  any  kind  of  roughage.  Cows  relish  it  ^ 
and  yield  to  their  utmost.  Guaranteed  absolutely  free  from  screenings, 
weed-seeds,  adulterants  and  fillers.  Every  lot  is  twice  tested  care-  , 
fully,  being  analyzed  both  before  and  after  mixing.  You  can  prove 
its  wonderful  merit  at  our  risk. 

Dili*  Trial  Go  to  your  dealer— tell  him  you 

uur  special  lnai  v-frrer  want  to  try  Larro.feed  at  our  J 

risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  the  results.  See  how  ravenously 
your  cows  eat  it.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we  authorize  your  dealer, 
to  refund  your  money,  without  question  or  quibble,  making _ 
no  charge  for  the  100-lb,  trial  sack. 

Try  '‘Larro-feed "  NOW,  at  our  risk. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

303.  Gillespie  Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Dealers: 

Quick  shipments 

in  carloads  or  less  made  «  ...  _  ,, 

from  eastern  warehouse. 


V*RROWS 


JSI^  - — . 

You  Can  Make  Good  Money  OS 
Contract  Ditching 

GET  into  a  steady  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  You  can  make 
$15  to  $18  a  day,  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year,  as  hundreds  of  other  men  are  doing, 
with  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

There’s  a  gasoline  or  steam  machine 
exactly  adapted  to  conditions  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory.  Fa  mers  everywhere  want  machine 
ditches  because  they  are  better  and  true  to 
grade.  Hundreds  of  Buckeye  Ditchers  are 
in  use — they  have  been  a  success  for  years. 

Plenty  of  Work  Right  in  Your 
Neighborhood 

Many  men  now  own  two  or  three  Buck¬ 
eye  Traction  Ditchers  and  easily  find 
work  for  all  of  them.  Let  us  tell  you  ac¬ 
tual  experiences,  and  profits  of  many  men. 

Write  for  Catalog  3 — and  do  it  today 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects 1 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
free  trial.  We  take  it  back 
kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
net  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

321  Michigan  Avenue, 

_ r  lansing,  Mich. 


SILOS 

The  kind  '‘Uncle  San)'1  uses.  licet 
and  cheapest.  Send  for  catalog. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO. 

Box  t  1  ,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Continuous  Opening 
Best  Materials 
Braced  D001  Frame 
Adjustable  Doors 
Permanent  Ladder 
Three  Styles 
Five  kinds  lumber 


I 

I 

I 
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The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  l  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  __ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Lef  f  el  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  oilier  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  Vou’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
iactsand  figures. 

W-itpl  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
VY  rite.  j)Uy  a  power  outfit  oi  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield 


WE' I  ¥  drilling 

If  E/l/Is  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  ami  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesor  horse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
,suy. 


east 


ly.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


ORBINE 


|  STOPS 

_ |  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Hone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  bo  worked.  Pago  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JB.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged 
t  Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

IV.F.YjUiNG.  P.  D.  F..88  Temple  St. ,  Springfield, Maj*. 


s  iimn  laui  Purpil  In  three  weens  with 

Lump  jaw  cureg  0110  appIleiltlon  of 

Adam's  Rapid  vLump  law  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed, 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases, 

II.  C.  A  DA  31 S  31FG,  CO,,  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


KENDALL’S 

SPAVIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
other  lame¬ 
ness.  3  5 
years  of  re- 

__ - - markable 

results.  $1  u bottle, <1  for  #5.  At 
all  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
Book.  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 
Dr.!S.a.Ktn<lallCo.,Ew)«burg.  F»lta,Vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
rln  g  bo  n  e,  ^ - M 


MINERAL 


YA 


HEAVE 
‘^REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Semi  today  lor 
only 

PERMANENT  If 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  arty  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  bcoklel 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


GREEN  I  i  ARE  READY  FOR  YOU  NOW 

H  H  H  H  Usual  size  of  spruce  silos  can  be  shipped  from 

stock  within  48  hours  from  receipt  of  your  order. 
Other  sizes  in  a  very  few  days.  Staves  dipped 
in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative  ;  will  last  a  life-time.  Strongest  hoops,  best  of  doors,  8ood  lumber  and  workmanship 
have  made  these  silos  famous,  and  only  our  increased  capacity  this  year  makes  it  possible  to  guarantee  prompt 
deliveries  now.  Send  in  your  order.  If  your  corn  crop  is  small  or  not  likely  to  mature,  all  the  more  need  of  a  good  silo. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


1912. 


THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


9l» 


M  I  JLn  li 

K.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


The  Minneapolis  Press  has  the  following 
remarkable  milk  item  : 

“Can  rain  pouring  on  the  backs  of  a  herd 
of  cows  cause  the  milk  to  contain  15  per 
cent  water?  ‘It  can,’  said  three  dealers, 
charged  with  selling  adulterated  milk,  in 
district  court  yesterday.  ’It  cannot,’  said 
the  judge,  who  fined  the  defendants  each 
$25.  Health  department  officers  testified 
that  an  analysis  showed  the  product  sold  by 
the  dealers  to  contain  an  undue  proportion 
of  water.  The  dealers  said  that  maybe  it 
did.  but  that  it  was  the  fault  of  nature 
in  sending  too  much  rain,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  cow's  milk  by  some  unex¬ 
plained  process.” 


A  VALUABLE  DAIRY  BULLETIN. 

The  Stores  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut  has  recently  sent  out  a 
bulletin  entitled  “Records  of  a  Dairy  Herd 
for  Five  Years.”  It  is  written  by  Prof. 
.1.  M.  Trueman,  the  dairy  husbandman  of 
the  station.  For  real  rock  bottom  facts  it 
should  be  an  eye-opener  to  many  farmers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  station  herd,  consisting  of  about  30 
cows  of  milking  age,  has  been  carefully 
managed  for  the  past  five  years,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  finding  out  exactly  how 
much  it  cost  to  produce  milk  and  butter, 
and  how  much  profit  or  loss  there  was  in 
the  dairy  business.  The  herd  is  composed 
of  about  one-third  Jerseys,  one-fifth  IIol- 
steins.  one-fifth  Guernseys  and  a  few  Ayr- 
shires.  all  purebred.  Half  a  dozen  grade 
Holsteins  make  up  the  total  number.  These 
cows  have  been  fed  a  standard  ration  of 
35  pounds  of  silage,  12  pounds  mixed  bay 
and  two  pounds  each  of  bran,  cornmeal, 
gluten  and  cotton-seed  meal.  It  is  just 
about  what  many  of  the  more  up-to-date 
dairymen  are  feeding.  The  average  cost  of 
the  grain  fed  to  each  cow  for  the  five  years 
was  $74.06.  This  was  charging  the  com¬ 
mercial  grains  at  $30  per  ton,  hay  at.  $16, 
and  silage  at  $4  a  ton.  The  pasture  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  cow  for  each 
year  outside  of  the  grain  and  roughage  fed. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $84.06  a  cow  for 
feed.  Although  many  farmers  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  full  amount  of  their  feed  bill,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  outside  of  feeding  is 
the  really  surprising  point  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin.  The  progress  of  arriving  at  a  fair  and 
accurate  figure  for  this  maintenance  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  thought  for  every  dairy- 
mau.  The  bedding  cost  was  $5  per  year. 
The  keep  of  a  bull  for  the  herd  amounted 
to  $3.  Tfc.§_  actual  labor  cost  was  $33  a 
year.  Interest  on  money  invested  in  cow 
and  barn  was  $6.75;  taxes,  $1.25,  insur¬ 
ance,  40  cents.  Depreciation  on  each  cow 
per  year  actually  amounted  to  $13.  Inci¬ 
dentals,  such  as  ice.  medicines,  etc.,  were 
another  $2.  These  several  items  make  the 
total  come  up  to  $65. 

That  the  cost  for  keeping  a  cow  one  year 
outside  of  food  consumed  will  be  as  high 
as  this  figure  will  be  denied  by  many 
farmers.  A  close  reading  of  this  bulletin, 
however,  will  do  anybody  some  good. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  management  of 
the  herd  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
on  every  farm  producing  milk  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  condition.  Every  single  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  charged,  however,  and  right  there 
is  how  the  amount  totals  up  so  high.  No¬ 
body  knows  how  many  farmers  work  year 
after  year  feeding  unprofitable  cows  and 
make  a  living  simply  because  they  put  no 
value  on  their  own  or  their  families’  time. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  Prof. 
Trueman  denies  the  truth  of  the  oft-re- 
peated  statement  that  a  cow’s  manure  pays 
far  the  labor  required  to  keep  her.  These 
cows  produced  manure  of  which  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  value  was  only  $13.50. 

Now  with  these  figures  before  us  of 
average  food  cost  $84  and  maintenance 
other  than  feeding  $65,  let  us  see  what 
these  cows  did.  They  gave  an  average 
yearly  production  of  6378.7  pounds  of  milk 
testing  4.4  per  cent  butter  fat,  or  they 
would  have  preduced  an  average  of  324 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  if  the  milk  had  all 
been  used  for  making  butter.  These  figure.* 
show  that  with  this  herd  of  cows  much 
above  the  average  farm  herd  and  allowing 
815  to  each  cow  a  year  for  her  manure  and 
a  calf,  there  was  an  average  loss  of  over 
$10  a  year  on  each  cow  kept  when  the 
milk  was  sold  at  the  door  wholesale  for 
four  cents  a  quart.  With  butter  at  30 
cents  a  pound,  if  all  milk  had  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  loss  would  have  been 
heavier.  If  the  milk  was  sold  at  five  cents 
a  quart  there  was  the  small  average  yearly 
gain  of  about  $20  on  each  cow. 

In  this  herd,  the  same  as  in  all  herds, 
it  was  found  there  was  a  wide  difference 
in  individuals.  The  greatest  annual  net 
profit  above  all  mentioned  expenses  was 
made  by  a  Holstein  heifer.  If  this  cow’s 
milk  had  been  sold  at  five  cents  a  quart 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  test  she 
would  have  averaged  $78.93  profit  for  her 
owner  a  year.  If  her  milk  had  been  made 
into  butter,  however,  and  this  sold  at  30 
cents  a  pound,  she  would  have  proved  a 
failure  as  a  profit  maker.  One  Jersey  made 

a _ net  profit  from  this  butter  source  o I 

355.60  one  year.  Several  cows  showed  an 
average  loss  from  the  butter  standpoint  of 
$20  to  $30  a  year.  One  cow  showed  a 
profit  from  milk  at  four  cents  a  quart  one 
year  of  $22.  Two  years  later  she  showed 
a  loss  of  over  $60  from  the  same  source. 
Several  cows  showed  losses  as  high  as  $40 
or  $50  when  their  milk  sold  at  five  cents 
a  quart.  Such  cows  were  of  course  not 
kept  in.  the  herd  another  year.  At  the 
completion  of  the  five  years  there  were 
only  six  of  the  original  herd  in  the  test. 
This  shows  the  weeding  that  was  done  to 
get  rid  of  the  unprofitable  ones  as  well  as 
the  natural  decrease  of  the  herd.  These 
six  cows  show  an  average  yearly  profit 
from  their  milk  at  five  cents  per  quart  of 
•$80  for  each  year  of  the  test. 

To  my  mind  such  a  record  as  this  should 
induce  every  farmer  keeping  cows  to  find 
out  for  himself  what  each  animal  is  doing. 
Should  an  able-bodied  man  be  willing  to 
keep  and  care  for  a  cow  a  whole  year  for 
$13  worth  of  manure?  I  am  afraid  too 


many  are  doing  it.  To  the  dairyman  who 
already  runs  his  business  so  he  knows 
these  things  such  a  record  should  urge  him 
to  strive  harder  to  improve  his  herd 
through  breeding.  The  average  of  the  off¬ 
spring  can  be  no  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  parents.  This  is  a  maxim.  Only  by 
breeding  the  very  best  cows  to  a  bull  of 
the  finest  breeding  obtainable  will  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  the  farm  herds  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  make  dairying  a  really  profit¬ 
able  business.  a.  l.  clark. 


SUCCULENT  FEEDS. 

Part  II. 


Next  in  importance  after  silage  for  suc- 
culency,  comes  the  root  crop.  While  the 
feeding  content  in  the  ordinary  root  crop 
is  rather  low,  if  one  judges  by  the  strict 
analysis  given  in  the  feeding  standards, 
nevertheless  they  are  relished  so  much  by 
the  animals,  their  effect  seems  to  be  so 
beneficial  to  the  health,  and  they  assimilate 
the  other  foods  so  perfectly  in  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  that  their  feeding  value  is 
very  much  greater  .than  the  percentage 
stated  in  feeding  standards,  and  leads  one 
to  think  the  secret  is  succulency  and  pala¬ 
tal  lility. 

For  the  dairyman’s  use,  probably  the 
best  root  crop  to  raise  is  the  mangel 
wurzel  beet,  because  of  the  tremendous 
tonnage  which  can  be  produced  upon  an 
acre — 1.000  bushels  at  least-  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  the  plant  grows  well  up 
out  of  the  ground,  hence  is  easily  and 
cheaply  handled.  It  is  also  a  perfect  keeper, 
and  will  remain  fresh  and  crisp  until  the 
following  Spring.  While  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  beets,  ton  for  ton,  is  larger 
than  for  silage,  still  it  should  bo  pro¬ 
duced  for  $3.50  per  ton  and  30  to  40  tons 
per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield.  Tur¬ 
nips  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  raised,  and 
large  quantities  secured  by  sowing  the  seed 
along  the  rows  between  the  hills  of  corn. 
For  early  Winter  feeding  they  do  very  well 
for  a  succulent  ration  if  fed .  moderately, 
but  fed  in  large  quantities  they  are  apt  to 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  milk.  They  are 
excellent  for  sheep,  but  do  not  keep  well  for 
late  Winter  or  Spring  feeding. 

Cabbage  makes  a  very  satisfactory  suc¬ 
culent  ration  for  the  dairy  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk  while  fed,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  this  crop  can  be  raised 
to  advantage  for  that  purpose  alone.  The 
crop  is  too  expensive,  it  requires  too  much 
room  for  storage,  and  the  tonnage  per  acre 
is  not  generally  so  satisfactory  as  either 
silage  or  mangel  wurzel  beets.  If  raised, 
however,  with  the  purpose  of  selling  when 
the  market  is  good  and  feeding  when  the 
price  is  low,  the  crop  will  return  a  fair 
profit,  one  year  with  another. 

Winter  feed  for  horses  should  hi'  varied 
and  frequently  changed,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  contain  some  form  of  succulency.  No 
better  Winter  food  can  he  furnished  to  the 
horse  (along  with  his  ration  of  hay  and 
grain)  than  carrots.  He  enjoys  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  food 
value  (for  him)  far  in  advance  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  study  of  their 
feeding  values  as  given  in  feeding  stand¬ 
ards.  To  illustrate,  a  horse  will  do  more 
work,  have  better  health  and  more  energy, 
if  fed  upon  six  quarts  of  oats  and  six 
quarts  of  cut  Carrots  per  day,  than  if  fed 
upon  12  quarts  of  oats  without  other  suc¬ 
culent  food,  and  the  cost  of  the  ration 
would  be  reduced  by,  at  least,  one- third. 

But  above  all  the  questions  which  con¬ 
front  the  dairyman  is  the  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Fan  he  afford  to  furnish  a  succu¬ 
lent  ration  to  his  dairy,  and  will  he  re¬ 
ceive  a  suitable  return?  The  experience 
of  the  writer  convinces  him  that  the  dairv- 
man  can  afford  to  do  nothing  else.  To 
illustrate,  here  is  a  home-made  balanced 
ration  for  a  dairy  cow  giving  20  pounds  of 
milk  : 
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1.476 
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1.769 

.446 

1.002 

2.594 

17.177 

$14,  silage  at  $2. 

29.114 

With  clover  valued  at 
beets  at  $4,  and  bnckw 
$20  per  ton,  this  ration 
cents. 

If  no  mangels  are  raised  and  no  s 
used,  the  ration,  in  order  to  be  of  i 
same  feeding  value,  might  be  made  up 
follows : 

15  lbs.  clover  at  $14  per  ton . 

10  lbs.  corn  fodder  at  $10  per  ton. 

3  lbs.  corn  meal  at  $30  per  ton... 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran  at  $26  per  ton. 

2  lbs.  gluten  meal  at  $32  per  ton. 


middlings 
would  cost 


$. 


Total .  $.271 

In  feeding  the  purchased  ration  there  is 
a  direct  loss  of  over  two  cents  for  each 
cow  fed,  hut  a  much  greater  loss  is  sure 
to  follow  in  denying  them  the  succulent 
food  so  necessary  to  secure  good  health, 
good  digestion  and  a  continuous  flow  of 
milk  during  the  Winter  months.  And 
worst  of  all,  it  takes  the  larger  part  of 
the  milk  check  to  pay  the  feed  man  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  mav  be 
said  that  every  consideration  requires  that 
the  farmer  should  furnish  to  his  animals 
some  succulent  food.  The  health  of  the 
animals  requires  it;  the  present,  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost  of  grain  demands  it.  and  if 
he  is  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  the 
conditions  will  compel  it. 

JOHN'  M’r.KN’N'AN'. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nnceaaing  umiri-e  of  plensnre  anil  robnat  hcaliti  tochfldron. 
8«f„  an.l  Meal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  typo. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  Klim  an  teed.  Illustrated  Cata- 
Iokuo.  BELLE  MEA DK  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  V». 

Perclieron  and  Beloian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefiehl,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown.  O, 


My  stock  o£  pigs  amt 
hogs  was  never  bettor. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned, long  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer-  j 
lugs  now.  Write  today  tor 
^  free  catalog. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


PHI  I  If  PIIPQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  female, 
UULl.lL  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  DKCKMt,  Mont  rose,  l'i 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


-$5  each  and  up.  CLARK 
FARM,  Beonton,  New  Jersey 


IDA.XI1Y  CATTLE 


-GRADE  HOLSTEINS- 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

.  .  . FOR  SALE.  .  . 

40  Cows  jusl  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heilers  2  yrs.  old 

30  "  due  in  Auq.  40  Yearling  Heilers  1  yr.  old 

100  ”  due  Sent.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Ren.  Bulls  ready  (orservice 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  15.  WERSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  throe  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f ,Sa'e,_w,it0 


offer. 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo.V.v! 


FOR  SALE— 8  Registered  Yearling  Heifers 

Not  served.  Also  male  calves  and  a  yearling  bull 
from  heavy-milldng  registered  cow  bv  Oakliurst 
Paul  He  Kol  A  aggie  No.  66917.  DONALD  F.  MCLENNAN, 
Syracuse,  N  Y.,  or  WALTER  HERRING.  North  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


'I'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

“  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  tbe  lend¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


If 


You  WantGuernsey 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’ ASSOC 


e  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
d  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 
CIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

King  David  22057.  Dropped  March  7,  1912.  By 
-J1,,-10  DO, oof  Maple  Glenn  15525:  Bess  of  Edinburgh 
2al97.  Address,  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE~FINF  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN 

_____  BULLS.  AH  Registered 
H  I,  M  II  U  It  S  T  _F  A  It  M 
G.  J.  STOIJIE  Oakland,  Hie. 


P0R  SALE  Dairy  of  27  cows;  grade,  Guernseys  and 
*  Holsteins  j  mostly  young,  including  7  yearling  hei¬ 
fers;  majority  due  to  freshen  soon.  E.  G  Reynolds,  Nich¬ 
olson,  Wyoming  Co.,  Penn.,  near  Fleetville,  Lackawanna  Co. 


TheWisconsin  DairyCattle  Farms 

W.  H.  TICHENOR,  Westmoreland  Farm,  Oconomowoc,  WIs. 

WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE 
Respectfully  announce  the  opening  of  their  East¬ 
ern  Headquarters  at  GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 
Weekly  shipments  now  arriving  and  comprise 

H  IUHEST  CLASS 

Holstein  and  Guernsey  Grades 

Thorough  inspection  invited.  We  want  you  to 
trade  with  us  continually  as  a  satisfied  customer. 
Wo  are  building  a  reputation  as  distributors  of  fine, 
Tuberculin-tested  Cattle  to  improve  ihe  average 
yield  of  the  Eastern  Dairy  Farms. 

“SPECIAL”— To  Arrive  This  Week 

35  GRADE  GU  ERISISEYS 

all  Springers,  due  to  freshen  in  from  two  to  six 
weeks;  personally  selected  Guernseys  by  Mr.Tiche- 
lior  and  declared  by  lijm  cts  fine  a  consignment  as 
l0lt»  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A  number  of 
choice  Guernseys,  ideal  for  family  purposes,  come  in 
each  consignment.  For  further  information  address 

W.  D.  GRAND,  Eastern  Representative, 

Springdale  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FERN’S  JUBILEE  NO.  73852 

Is  one  of  tho  BEST 

“Butter-Bred  ”  Jew  Bulls  £  World 

Hals  six  years  old,  and  the  cows  at  Laurel  Farm 
are  mostly  his  daughters.  He  is  right  in  his  prime 
but  we  can't  use  him  longer.  Also  have  several  of 
lus  young  sons.  Will  make  a  low  price  on  them 
or  will  TRADE  FOR  FRESH  LOWS,  either 
purebred  or  grade  Jerseys. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE  .  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Breed  Up-Not  DownT^rLSSlT 

bny.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON',  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 


FOR  SALF~C'UVAT  DANES’  1*11  1*S. 
r  OHtC  WOODSBALE  KENNELS, Summit,  R.  I. 


SWI3VTE 


OUROC  PIGS 


-PEDIGREED.  ! 
Screno  O.  Weeks. 


Pi 2  per  pair. 
DeGraff,  <>. 


CHR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
O  right.  FRED  VAN  YLEET,  Lodi,  New  Vohk 

DlfiQ-D0N’TB(-’Y  UNTIL  YOU  WRITE  ME. 

riUw  MARK  LEY,  ALLENDALE,  NT.  J. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS  8  weeks;  $7.50  pair.  Act  quick  while 
1  they  last.  EVERGREEN,  Suffern,  JN.  Y. 

0  I  P,  \  oE  Superior  Quality- 17 ehoieoyonng 
U,  I.  U.  "  Gilts  and  H  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  ERED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich! 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES^*”';,, ‘ 

r  rl<  >KH>.  LOT  OF  SPRING  PIGS;  trios  not  akin. 

J.  G.  GURUS.  Box  272,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

CHEL00N  FARM  registered  Hurocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
"  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
_ C.  K,  BAliNKS.  Oxford.  N.  V. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 

L  farrow.  Boars  lendy  for  service.  May  p'i-s. 
order  now.  Glknmakk  Fakm,  Roberts villo,  Coi?u. 

HOGS  and  P0ULTRY"~Mn.,T°*h  p;: kin 

„  .  and  Inman  Run¬ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
S''"'1  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Tamworths  Herd  of  Parent  Stock  £°“ 

100  ribbons  ;it  State  Fairs  in  1911.  Pins  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  breed.  Also  gilts  and  sous. 

H,  S.  GRKKN,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

LARGE  BERKSHiRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

V  o  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshiros  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  oilier  breeder  in 
tbe  l  nitod  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  largo  enough.  400  registered 
Berk  shires  in  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  \  lsitors  always  welcome  and  met  at  train 
it  expected.  H,  C.  S  H.  8.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-  £'Js 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  furrow  In  July ;  late,  toser- 
vice  ot  Watson  s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N,  Piunrietor,  Marhledalc,  Conn. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po- 
land China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  I'igs.  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a 
variety  of  POULT K  i . 

EDWARD 


White  run  Chicclak. 

_ WALTER,  West  Chester.  Fa. 

Henotin  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

See  us  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

SPECIAL  Mid-summer1  Sale 

L,i«s  both  sexes— pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Over  100 
grand  youngsters  to  select  from.  For  one  month 
we  otter  our  $&>  youngsters  for  $15  and  the  pick  of 
the  lot  at  that.  Thoy  are  worth  that  for  porkers 
get  busy,  KEN0TIN  FARM,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 


)  DAIRY  cattle 


FOR  SALE- Pue  YoIie  five  year  old,  pure  bred 
i>  ■  .  .  Devon  Oxen,  well  brolc©  to  drive, 

i  ” c * <1  <  1  j ri f?  harness.  THE  WHEELER 

HUMEoTEAD,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  March  2,  1912.  Holstein 

m  PyU;6’  *75  "'ith  a11  Papers  but  easily 

*  i  •  kend  tor  pedigree. 

CLOY I  RDAL15  LAKH,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  Amerira  -U-  T).  Coburn.  Full 
kjwiuc  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc. ;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  X^stf  n  fa  ^ 

work  on  tins  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

The  HnrcA  ’’y  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
ine  Horse  wor]j  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a  (j 
concise  history  of  tho  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books 
Are  For  Sale  Bv 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


.$ 


American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey . 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees . 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn . 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo . 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw . 

F<  "ge  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  . : . . 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  . 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw 
The  Potato,  Fraser  . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  St., 
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Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  Japan  has  just 
purchased  a  eat  load  of  pnrebred  Holstein  heifers  and 
two  bulls  from  a  well-known  New  York  farm. 

The  7> feeders'  Gazette  reports  that  during  the  past 
year  the  same  farm  has  shipped  Holstein  Cattle  to  Mexico, 
tho  West  Indies.  South  America  and  South  Africa. 

Every  corner  of  the  earth  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  increasing  the  yield  of  the  dairy  cow  and  to  the 
value  of  the  Holstein  breed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


i JldO 


August  31, 


The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fortieth  week  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  shows  a  gain  of  40 
eggs  over  the  previous  week,  the  number 
laid  being  1632.  This  gain  is  somewhat 
surprising  from  the  fact  that  very  many 
of  the  birds  are  molting.  This  early  molt 
is  a  good  thing ;  the  hen  is  denuded  of  her 
feathers  while  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
does  not  have  to  shiver  through  the  cold 
rains  of  November.  The  highest  score  for 
the  week  was  made  by  two  pens,  IV.  J. 
Tilley's  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Beulah. 
Farm  White  Wyandottes,  each  having  laid 
28  eggs.  Four  pens  tied  for  second  place 
with  scores  of  26  eggs  each  ;  they  are  the 
Barred  Rocks  of  A.  .T.  Clark  and  Robert  J. 
Walden,  the  White  Leghorns  of  Culleneross 
Farm,  and  the  Buff  Orpingtons  of  L.  O. 
Keeton.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  laid 
during  the  month  was  117  by  Culleneross 
Farm's  White  Leghorns;  they  receive  the 
silver  medal  which  is  given- for  the  highest 
monthly  score.  The  White  Leghorns  of 
Toms  Poultry  Farm  laid  108,  entitling 
their  owner  to  the  bronze  medal  for  second 
place.  For  third  place  in  the  month's 
record  the  White  Leghorns  of  Susie  Abbott, 
and  the  White  Leghorns  of  Conyers  Farm 
tie  with  a  score  of  105,  a  bronze  medal 
being  given  to  each.  White  Leghorns  make 
practically  all  the  high  scores  for  the 
month.  The  following  are  all  of  that  breed  : 
Elm  Poultry  Farm,  104  ;  II.  E.  Seaver,  104  ; 
Burton  E.  Moore.  103;  F.  G.  Yost,  100; 
Paul  Colburn,  100.  The  White  Rocks  of 
Hans  Lobert  laid  101.  To  lay  100  eggs  in 
a  month  each  pen  has  to  average  nearly 
25  eggs  a  week,  which  for  this  season  of 
the  year  is  very  good  laying. 

F.  G.  Yost's  White  Leghorns  increased 
their  lead  this  week;  they  are  now  50  eggs 
ahead  of  their  nearest  competitor :  last 
week  they  were  44  eggs  ahead.  The  handi¬ 
cap  of  four  birds  against  five  was  too  much 
for  the  English  pen  of  White  Leghorns ; 
they  lose  the  second  place  which  they  have 
held  so  long.  Marwood  Farm  birds,  also 
White  Leghorns,  come  into  the  second  place 
with  a  record  of  811.  The  English  pen  is 
only  one  egg  behind;  810  is  their  score. 
The  score  of  Y'ost's  pen  is  861.  The  high¬ 
est  score  made  1.''  single  pens  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  birds  is  as  follows  :  White  leghorns 
lead  with  861  ;  White  Wyandottes,  814 ; 
Buff  Orpingtons,  718;  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
710:  White  Orpingtons.  705;  White  Rocks, 
<:99 ;  Buff  Leghorns,  695 ;  Barred  Rocks, 
692. 

The  egg-laying  competitions  have  shown 
that  the  best  laying  birds  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  breed.  It  is  the  family  or 
"strain.”  While  the  White  Leghorns  stand 
at  the  top  in  this  competition,  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  contest  the  highest  scorers  are  the 
R.  1.  Reds.  A  Buff  Orpington  leads  with 
the  highest  individual  record  at  Storrs;  in 
Missouri  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  has  the 
highest  score.  If  all  we  had  to  do  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  layers  was  simply  to  mate  high- 
scoring  females  with  males  bred  from  high- 
scoring  mothers,  the  art  of  poultry  keeping 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  But  that  sys¬ 
tem  was  carried  out  faithfully  for  eight 
years  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College, 
with  hundreds  of  birds  trap-nested  to  make 
the  selections  from,  and  it  Jailed.  The 
average  production  at  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  actually  lower  than  at  the 
beginning.  The  system  that  operates  well 
with  the  Jersey  cow,  for  instance,  does  not 
work  the  same  with  hens. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Sprays  for  Henhouse. 

Is  a  spray  mixture  containing  cresol  as 
good  as  one  containing  carbolic  acid  for 
killing  life  in  poultry  houses?  How  does 
cresol  compare  with  carbolineum?  How 
*-oon  after  spraying  a  chicken  house  with 
the  carbolic  acid  and  oil  compound  would 
it  he  safe  to  let  the  chickens  into  the 
bouse?  a.  E-  B- 

F.dgeton.  Ohio. 

Cresol,  like  carbolic  acid,  is  a  derivative 
from  coal  tar,  and  has  similar  properties 
as  a  disinfectant  to  that  acid.  1  am  not 
able  to  compare  it  as  to  its  effectiveness 
in  ridding  a  henhouse  from  lice  with  eitfier 
carbolic  acid  or  carbolineum.  having  never 
used  it  for  that  purpose.  As  its  cost  is 
about  twice  that  of  carbolic  acid.  I  see  no 
reason  for  wishing  to  substitute  it  for  that 
parasiticide.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit  fowls  at  once  to  a  building  that  had 
been  spraved  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  proper  strength.  For  painting  or 
spraying  small  surfaces  like  the  perches,  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  with 
three  of  kerosene  may  be  used,  though  this 
proportion  would  be  too  large  for  a  wash 
that  was  to  be  applied  to  the  walls.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  lime  wash  containing 
four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the 
gallon  is  sufficiently  strong.  M.  B.  D. 

Trouble  with  Ducklings. 

What  ails  my  ducklings?  They  are  very 
healthy  when  I  let  them  out  from  their 
coops  with  the  hens,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
they  get  on  their  backs  and  after  kicking 
a  few  minutes  they  die.  They  have  no 
access  to  any  water  but  that  which  they 
drink  from  a  small  water  fountain.  They 
have  a  discharge  f  watery  and  odorless) 
from  one  eye  and  nostrils.  I  have  lost 
pnitc  a  number  from  same  ailment.  I  feed 
soaked  bread  and  cornmeal  and  plenty  of 
grit  and  fresh  water.  w.  f. 

Fairliaven,  N.  J. 

As  far  as  the  letter  of  the  inquirer  re¬ 
veals  the  situation,  the  trouble  is  due  <m- 
tfrely  to  too  concentrated  food.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  to  get  the  novice  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  ducklings  must  have  a  large 
percentage  of  roughage  or  coarse  food. 
From  10  days  to  eight  weeks,  if  they  are 
to  be  fattened,  and  up  to  15  weeks,  if  they 
are  to  be  used  as  breeders,  ducklings  should 
have  at  least  30  per  cent  of  their  food  in 
green  stuff  of  some  kind,  such  as  clover, 
green  rye.  oats,  or  cornstalks  cut  up.  and 
if  too  early  for  green  stuff,  use  dried  clover 
or  Alfalfa  cut  up  and  soaked  out.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  the  entire  trouble  with 
vour  correspondent’s  ducklings,  and  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  has  to  go  through  it  be¬ 
fore  they  fully  understand  the  difference 
between  ‘  feeding  young  chicks  and  young 
ducklings.  r.  b.  skinner. 


ITHE  RURAL  N  EW -VORKKic 


Unrelated  Cockerel. 

Could  you  inform  me  how  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  what  they  call  au  unrelated  cockerel? 

Newfield,  N.  J.  g.  a.  j. 

By  an  unrelated  cockerel,  in  poultry  par¬ 
lance,  is  meant  simply  a  cockerel  that  is 
not  related  to  any  of  the  hens  witli  which 
he  is  placed  in  a  breeding  pen.  The  re¬ 
lationship  of  fowls  in  poultry  breeding  is 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
human  family,  father  and  daughter,  son, 
cousins,  etc.  The  only  way  to  get  a  cock¬ 
erel  unrelated  to  any  of  your  own  fioclj.  is 
to  procure  him,  either  hatched  or  un¬ 
hatched,  from  some  poultry  raiser  whose 
flock  was  not  bred  from  the  same  strain 
as  your  own.  Too  much  stress  is  fre¬ 
quently  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  using 
unrelated  birds  in  mating,  and  money  'is 
spent  to  no  advantage  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  introducing  “new  blood”  into  a  flock 
where  it  is  not  needed.  If  proper  care  is 
taken  to  breed  from  only  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous,  prolific  and  well  developed  fowls  in  a 
flock,  the  introduction  of  new  blood  may 
usually  be  long  delayed,  and,  indeed,  such 
a  step  may  prove  disastrous  rather  than 
beneficial.  M-  B-  D- 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Club. 

An  English  (Cumberland)  Penciled 
White-Egg  Indian  Runner  Club  has  re¬ 
cently  been  started  after  months  of  plan¬ 
ning.’  Its  aim  is  to  preserve  to  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  tlie  original  type  of  the 
white-egg  runner,  which  is  a  penciled  bird. 
The  officers  are  C.  S.  Valentine,  Mrs.  An¬ 
drew  Brooks  and  C.  K.  Vanderbilt. _  The 
directors  are  apportioned  to  each  division 
of  the  territory  covered.  The  plans  are 
to  offer  cups  at  shows,  provide  classes  and 
give  prestige  to  the  Penciled  Runners,  and 
especially  to  devise  means  whereby  the 
club  can  he  of  practical  help  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Fee  and  first  year’s  due,  $2.  The 
name  will  be  voted  on  by  members  at  the 
first  called  meeting,  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
Now  York.  September  10,  1912.  All 
straightforward  breeders  of  white-egg  pen¬ 
ciled  Indian  Runners  in  Canada,  the  East 
and  South  are  cordially  invited  to  join,  for 
the  good  of  the  white-egg  type,  which  has 
an  official  record  of  185  eggs  in  eight 
months.  c.  s.  valentine, 

Acting  President. 

The  Weight  of  Eggs. 

There  is  one  thing  I  note  is  lacking  in 
the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs  College.  5  on 
give  the  number  of  eggs,  hut  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs  that 
have  been  laid  by  the  several  pens?  I  have 
been  buving  eggs  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  1  find  that  the  Leghorn  eggs  are  the 
lightest  as  a  general  thing  of  any  (they 
weigh  the  least),  per  dozen  when  the  hens 
got  to  laving  bovond  the  pullet  stage,  and 
I  find  that  I  can  get  as  much  or  more  weight 
in  eggs  from  almost  every'  other  breed  than 
when  they  have  Leghorns,  according  to  the 
number  of  bens  kept.  That  is  my  experi¬ 
ence.  H*  B*  n* 

West  Randolph.  Vt. 

All  the  eggs  laid  at  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Storrs  are  weighed,  and  a  record 
kept  of  both  the  number  and  the  weight 
of  the  eggs  from  each  hen  or  pullet.  This 
record  of  the  weight  of  eggs  has  not  been 
given  out  yet,  but  it  will  be  published  when 
tin*  contest  ends,  or  soon  after.  The  amount 
of  food  consumed  by  each  pen  is  weighed 
and  a  record  kept,  a  separate  record  being 
kept  of  the  amount  of  dry  mash  consumed, 
and  of  the  whole  or  unground  grain.  Some 
pens  cat  very  little  of  the  dry  mash,  others 
eat  more  of  that  than  they  do  of  the  whole 
grains.  1  have  not  found  much  difference 
in  size  between  the  eggs  of  Leghorn  bens 
and  the  eggs  of  any  of  the  American  breeds. 
I  have,  however,  noticed  that  White  leg¬ 
horn  pullets  when  they  first  begin  to  lay 
produce  quite  small  eggs,  smaller  than  the 
eggs  of  pullets  of  the  American  breeds;  but 
after  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  are  laid,  the 
size  of  the  egg  increases.  I  have  noticed 
that  feeding  abundance  of  beef  scraps  or 
green  cut  bone,  will  considerably  increase 
the  size  of  the  eggs.  As  a  rule  the  Minor- 
cas  lay  the  largest  egg  of  any  breed ; 
though  some  Light  Brahmas  lay  a  very 
large  egg.  An  eight-pound  Buff  Cochin  hen 
lays  a  smaller  egg  than  a  three-pound  Leg¬ 
horn  hen.  and  only  about  half  as  many. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


CB.OP 

OUTLOOK  FOR  GRAIN  AND  FEED. 

Wheat  is  short  in  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  the  big  Winter  wheat  States, 
also  the  big  feeding  States  of  the  Central 
West.  This  will  have  two  results;  first, 
nearly  all  the  feed  made  in  those  Suites 
will  he  consumed  at  home,  second.  New  York 
and  the  East  will  draw  their  supplies  from 
further  West.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
feed  famine  if  traffic  gets  tied  up  by  the 
weather  as  it  did  last  Winter.  Mill  feed 
is  low.  During  the  past  15  years  there 
have  been  hut  few  years  when  prices  were 
lower  than  at  present,  and  we  think  that 
with  our  increase  in  population  those  prices 
will  never  be  seen  again.  Prices  on  mill 
feed  may  be  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  lower 
than  to-day’s  market,  hut  on  the  other  hand 
I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  six 
to  10  weeks  time  until  there  will  be  a 
heavy  advance  in  mill  feed,  particularly 
bran;  that  the  probabilities  are  stronger 
in  favor  of  an  advance  than  a  decline. 

Farmers  are  holding  their  oats  wherever 
they  have  anything  to  feed  them  to.  That 
is  one  reason  why  bran  is  so  low.  With 
oats  at  28  to  32  cents  in  Ohio  farmers 
are  feeding  them  heavily.  They  will  soon 
he  consumed  and  prices  will  go  higher. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  oats  were  raised 
here,  but  neither  ourselves  nor  our  com¬ 
petitors  have  shipped  out  a  carload.  This 
shows  our  farmers  have  money  (and 
brains) . 

Corn  is  in  fair  shape  so  far.  There  is  a 
groat  deal  planted  late  that  is  still  subject 
to  damage  by  some  of  our  worst  months. 
Oklahoma  and  the  Southwest,  if  damaged 
as  they  were  last  year,  will  cause  mill  feed 
to  advance  85  to  $8  per  ton  over  present 
basis 

We  do  not  believe  the  Government  hay 
crop  report  is  right.  Hay  is  too  high  for 
a  bumper  crop  coming ;  while  the  prospects 
are  better  than  last  year  the  acreage  is 


reduced,  and  the  total  tonnage  will  not 
supply  the  demand.  We  look  for  $25  hay 
after  the  rush  of  harvest  is  over,  or  about 
$5  cheaper  than  last  year's  average  price. 

The  cotton  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  was 
predicted  earlier.  Price  of  cotton-seed  meal 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Flax  seed 
crop  is  good  and  the  price  is  moving  down¬ 
ward.  The  bottom  will  probably  be  reached 
in  October  and  November.  Starch  factories 
and  distilleries  are  not  running  heavily,  and 
there  is  barely  enough  gluten  feed  and  dis¬ 
tillers’  dried  grains  produced  now  to  supply 
tin*  demand.  The  heavy  feeding  season 
will  he  on  before  they  get  to  running  heav¬ 
ily,  so  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  great 
change,  unless  there  is  a  drought.  It  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  us  that  in  con, paring  crop 
reports  one  important  feature  is  omitted, 
i.  e.,  population.  The  Government  figures 
compare  each  time  with  a  year  ago,  with 
five  or  10  years  average,  but  little  if  any 
attention  is  given  to  difference  in  population 
in  that  period,  Ordinarily  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  prospect  for  wheat  over 
10  years'  average,  means  a  slump,  whereas 
the  population  (and  consequently  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat),  may  have’  increased 
20  per  cent  in  10  yeffrs.’  J.  w.  g. 

Ohio. 

It  takes  two  good  crops  to  counteract  one 
poor.  The  effect  of  last  year's  shortage 
lias  been  felt  more  this  Spring  and  Summer 
when  stocks  were  heavily  exhausted  than 
it  was  felt  last  Winter.  '  You  do  not  feel 
a  draft  til!  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  This, year's  average  prices  on  feeds 
will  therefore  be  higher  than  last  year, 
but  the  fluctuations  or  extremes  will  he 
less.  The  crop  of  corn  this  year  is  not 
quite  big  enough  to  make  low  prices,  as 
the  country  needs  bigger  crops  each  year. 
The  surplus  oats  ouly  help  partially.  We 
should  have  raised  three  billions  of  corn 
this  year  instead  of  2S00  millions.  It 
takes  four  bushels  of  oats  to  replace  three 
bushels  of  corn  by  feeding  value,  so  the 
surplus  oats  do  not  quite  fill  the  gap  in 
corn.  Oats  at  32  cents  Chicago  are  about 
equal  to  corn  at  75  cents.  At  this  basis 
ground  oats  will  cost  about  $28  in  the 
East,  and  are  no  cheaper  than  cornmeal 
at  $34.  There  are  no  stacks  of  feed  any¬ 
where,/  so  prices  will  rule  high  till  new 
corn  conics  in  November.  After  that  no 
one  can  tell,  except  in  a  general  way  prices 
will  not  be  as  low  as  in  other'  years.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  will  not  he  as  plentiful  as 
last  year.  Protein  feeds  will  rule  high 
comparatively,  we  think.  A  hay  crop  above 
the  average  docs  not  depress  grain  prices, 
hut  a  deficient  hay  crop  compels  the  use  of 
grain  and  advances  grain  and  feed  prices. 
The  high  price  of  grain  has  made  many 
industries  run  light,  thus  reducing  avail¬ 
able  mill  feed  and  by-products.  In  general 
the  prices  of  feed  are  fixed  largely  by  coarse 
grains,  but  feeds  being  largely  of  the  protein 
class,  are  indispensable.'  All  that  we  make 
are  always  consumed  :  none  is  usually  car¬ 
ried  over  here,  it  takes  three  tons  of  Al¬ 
falfa  to  furnish  the  protein  in  one  ton  of 
gluten  feed,  so  Alfalfa  is  not  in  the  East 
a  cheap  source  of  protein.  Wheat  feeds 
are  relatively  too  high  to  he  economical, 
hut  the  average  farmer  does  not  know  how 
to  substitute  other  feeds,  hence,  like  other 
things,  when  too  many  want  them,  the 
price  goes  up  beyond  real  worth. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Chapin  &  Co. 

Tlic  crop  condition  in  Attica  and  War¬ 
saw,  N.  Y.,  are  generally  very  good,  the 
bean  crop  being  especially  so;  corn  doing 
nicely,  and  way  ahead  of  the  corn  seen  in 
tin*  vicinity  of  Aldeu  and  Albion.  The 
apple  crop  to  all  appearances  is  going  to 
be  a  bumper  one.  judging  by  indications 
in  Albion  and  vicinity,  and  also  from  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  fr.uit  growers.  The 
apples  are  also  very  good  in  Attica,  al¬ 
though  Attica  lias  never  made  claims  of 
being  au  apple  growing  section.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

The  honey  crop  as  an  average  will  he 
smaller  than  last  year^  partly  owing  to 
Winter  loss  of  bees. 

Michigan  correspondents  estimate  that 
the  potato  crop  for  the  State  will  not  run 
above  85  per  vent  of  normal.  Hay  was  25 
per  cent  better  than  last  year.  reaches 
are  very  light,  not  over  one-sixth  of  last 
year.  The  corn  outlook  is  ouly  fair. 


500  VEFflRMGSTRfll°NTIN  S.G.W. LEGHORNS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP .  In  A1  condition  for  hoavy 
winter  laying. 

KENOTIN  FARM,  Washington  Mills,  N.Y. 


U/HITE 
IF  Mar 


INDIAN  RUNNERS — Fine  Fishel  strain,  Wriro 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


w 


HITE  ORPINGTONS  and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  Yearling 

stock  at  bargain  prices.  Geo.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N  Y. 


QARRED 

D  Writ 


ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $1.00  EACH. 
Write  for  circular.  J.  WILSON  DAIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt .  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

1000  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  early'pullets 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLKMINGTON,  N, 

WtHTFn  smere  mb  white  [  FfiHnail  PULLETS 

Must  be  thoroughbred,  early  and  heal  thy.  Give  fu.l 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Remington,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 

1 000  sEficLwG LEGHORN hats $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PULLETS  ATHENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  •  R.  D  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

Dfllll  TR  YM  2c  Stamp  for  Illustrated 

rwUL.IIlllTEkR  Catalog  describing  .15  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  Of  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  liston  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  X.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  8^C  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selocted 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  thvee-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  t'ree.  CHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
chicken  Farm,  Staatsbuvg-on-HuHson,  N.  Y. 

S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLING  HENS 

Several  hundred  large,  vigorous,  of  heavy-laying 
Strain,  all  raised  on  free  range.  75  cents  each  in  lots 
of  ten  or  more.  W.  &  F.  J.  McEWEN,  Flemingtou,  N.  J. 

rno  CAI  C-SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Thor- 
rUrl  wHLC  ouvlilired,  Young  and  Wyckoff 
strain.  Bred  for  laying.  One  year  old.  $1.25  apiece. 

J.  M.  WAV',  Ii.  F.  1).,  Hockessin,  Delaware 

Rarrorl  Dnrlc c— 100  Barred  Rock  and  S.C. .White 
LktricUfiUtnv  Leghorn  Cockerels  and  several 
cocks  for  sale  at  sacrificeprices.  Tnose  birds  have 
the  breeding  right  in  them,  and  their  superb  style, 
shape  and  marking  will  surely  please  you.  Write 
me  your  wants  and  get  my  prices  on  some  of  this 
grand  stock.  W.  H.  MOORE,  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

S7c7 BUFF  LE6H0R»S-&'Si.S",,aLp,,K 

birds  for  sale  cheap.  Jos.  L.  Ruzicka,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

500  S.G.  White  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

7  5  CENTS— $1 .00  EACH 

Write  “  FARMLEIGH,”  Carmel,  New  York 

«THE?  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

<».  (CONTEST  STRAIN) 

®  We  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  order  early. 

FARM  831731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 

PULLETS  FOR  SAlEpTJR'WfflfgJ?! 

Barred  Rocks  and  )  oungs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Bilboa,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don't 
gt-r  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can't  bo  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  witli  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  01  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CAR30LINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

ISt  Franklin  Siroot  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

KX  A  IIA190  LATEST  MODEL 
RIARiI  d  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

I  I  ^  cuts  fist,  easy,  fine ;  never  clegs. 

■  10  Days  *  Free  Trial*  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

tttF.  W.  MANN  CQ..  Box  16»  MILFORD,  MASS.  Ol 


MAN  standing  on  a  store-porch,  outsideof  DARLINGTON,  and  seeing  the 
carriages  goby  asked,  "Whose  funeral  is  that?”  His  friend  remarked, 

“That  is  not  a  funeral,  see  how  pleasant  the  people  look?  They  are 
going  over  to  see  Mr.  Edge’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Plant.”  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  pleasant  people,  coine  with  a  smile— home  with  a  grin. 
DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  MD. 

-Milk-Fed  Chickens- 

Grow  more  rapidly  than  "the  ordinary  kind.”  Are  healthier,  plumper  and  better  layers. 

They  make  the  better  quality  of  meat  and  sell  at  the  highest  prices. 

You  can  raise  milk-fed  chickens  with  less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  feeding  them  milk  if  you  feed  them 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 

( The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute  ftr  Rjisin*  Calves) 

Endorsed  by  thousands  of  our  customers  who  raise  chicken i. 

One  poultryman  says:  "The  greatest  snap  in  chicken  raising  I  ever  heard  about.” 

Get  full  particulars  today  at  your  dealers,  or  address 

BJatchford’s  Calf  Meal  Factory  (Established  1800)  Waukegan,  Illinois 


Pure  Water— H  ea  I  thy  Chicken  s 


.1  be  cause  of  most  of  your  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  your  failure  to  properly  protect 
tneir  drinking  water  from  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  end  wins  cJass  of  trouble  by  supplying1  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  witli  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water— won’t  slop  over— dead  air  space 
Keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter.  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  fill  from  top— water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
if  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal.,  $2.25 

OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  August  24,  1912. 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 26  a  .26ii 

Good  to  Choice . 24  &  .25 

Lower  Grades  .  . 22  (<o  .23 

State  Dairy,  best . 24  ra  25 

Common  to  Good . 21  Ob  .23 

Factory . 19  Ob  .22 

Packiiu.’ Stock .  18  (is  20 

Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  2fif.j  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery.  26J4  cents. 
EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 29 


CHE  BSE 


.20 

22 

.24 

.15 

.13 

.15 


Mixed  Colors,  best 
Common  to  Good... 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades.. . 

Checks  and  dirties. 

Fall  Cream,  best.. . . 

Comnlon  to  Good . H 

Skims . 114 

BEANS 

Marrow,  lUOlbS .  4.55 

Medium ....  . .  4.30 

Pea . .  4.40 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10 

Red  Kidney . 3  66 

White  Kidney .  5.50 

Lima.  California . 6.15 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 

Common  to  Good . 

Paciflc  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

German  Crop . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Prime,  bbl .  2. 

Lower  grades .  1. 

Windfalls,  bbl . 75 

Peaches.  Southern,  carrier . 75 

Maryland  and  Del .  1.00 

Jersey,  bkt . 35 

Oklahoma,  bu.  bkt  . 1.25 

Pears— Clapp’s,  bbl . 4.50 

KielTer  .  1.50 

Bartlett,  bbl . 4.00 

Le  Conte .  1.50 

Common . 75 

Plums,  crate . 50 

8-lb  bkt . 15 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case . 50 

Delaware  .  1.00 

Champion . 40 

Huckleberries,  qt . (15 

Blackberries,  qr . . . 10 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 07 

Currants,  qt . 04 

Muskmolons,  s’n,  bn . 25 

Del.  and  Sid.,  crate . 50 

Jersey, crate.  . 50 

Watermelons,  carload . 100.00 

DIHKI)  FRUITS 
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<6> 
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©> 
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.32 

.27 

24 

.27 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.12 


©>  5.60 
a  5.oo 
(a  5.13 
®  4.15 
@  4.45 
@  6.76 
®  6.20 


.24 

.20 

.20 

.09 

.47 

30 

50 


.25 

.23 

.25 

.14 


<a  3.00 
0b  1.75 
0b  1.26 
@  1.75 
®  1.75 
@  .85 
@i  1.50 
ra  0.00 
@  2.25 
ra  5.50 
@  2.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.20 
1 .00 
1.25 
.60 
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.16 

.10 

.08 

.50 

1.25 

1.00 


©225.00 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 

.  .09 

ra 

.09K 

Common  to  good .  . 

@ 

.08 

Sun  dried . 

Ob 

.05 '4 

Chops.  HIO  lbs . 

.  1 .85  'a) 

2.25 

Hasp  berries . 

(a* 

.22 

Cherries . 

.  .u 

(® 

.13 

VEGETA  BLKS 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbi . 

1.75 

@ 

2.25 

Southern. bbl . 

,  1.00 

(ill 

2.00 

Jersev,  bbl . 

1  25 

ra 

2,00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

.  1.75 

2.25 

Beets,  bbl . 

1.25 

@ 

1.50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

.  LOO 

ra 

1.25 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 

,  .10 

.40 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 

(" 

.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

.50 

(a) 

.75 

(3)1;',  (III 

Lettuce.  L,-bbl.  bkt . 

30 

s 

.50 

■Sweet  corn,  Jersev,  100 . 

.50 

(Si 

1.75 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  bu . 

.40 

ra 

1.00 

Onions.  Jersey,  bu . 

.60 

(a 

1.(10 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

1.75 

ra 

2.25 

Orange  Co  ,  100  lb  bag . 

i. no 

Ur 

1.50 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl  . 

.75 

(8) 

1.25 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y..  bu . 

.50 

Q 

1 .25 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

.75 

(a' 

1.00 

String  Means,  bu . 

ra 

.75 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Southern,  bbl . 

.75 

("■ 

.90 

Jersev.  bkt . 

.41) 

Ob 

.60 

Tomatoes.  Marvlaud  and  Del.,  crate, 

.30 

® 

.50 

Jersey,  box . 

.20 

@ 

.75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb .  . 

.17 

@ 

.18 

Fowls . 

.13 

ra 

.14 

Roosters . 

.10 

@ 

■m 

Ducks . .  . . . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair .  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb... 

Broilers,  common  to  good  .. 

Roasters . 

(fowls . 

Ducks.  Spring,  lb  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  I.  ton . 25  00  (9  26.00 

No.  2 . 22.00  (&  24.00 

No.  3 . 18  (W  ra  20.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16.00  ra  22  00 

. 20.00  *25.00 
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.17 
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.  .50 

4.00 

18.00  © 
8.00  © 


7.00 

3.25 

2.25 

7.50 
4  50 

2.50 
5.76 

7.50 


New  Hay 

Straw,  llye . 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

8heep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.04 

No.  2,  Red .  1.06 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.03 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland . 

Middling  Gulf . 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  21 

Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 29 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27 


191)0 

9.00 


«t  9.25 
©  5.25 
<&  5.50 
*11.50 
©  6  00 
Cm  4.00 
©  7.10 
*  8.90 


©  ... 
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®  .45 


11.80 

12.05 

11.10 

12.80 


©  .22 
©  .30 
©  .30 
®  .28 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  1. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  notes  on 
business  in  farm  products  at  New  York 
and  other  large  and  small  towns.  Farmers 
away  from  home  on  pleasure  or  business 
arc  advised  to  look  over  the  market  places 
whenever  there  is  opportunity,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  hint  as  to  the  best  plan  for  getting 
Information  of  this  sort  may  he  useful. 
When  a  boy  a  school  teacher  told  me  that 
in  order  to  learn  I  must  use  my  eyes  and 
brains,  and  ask  questions  only  when  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  This  is  true  in  the 
study  of  a  market.  The  poorest  plan  is 
to  have  some  one  show  you  through  and 
explain  it  as  he  sees  it.  •  Look  and  think 
for  yourself,  with  an  open  mind,  and  a 
nearer  accurate  impression  will  he  had  of 
tlie  current  of  trade  as  it  is  moving  in  that 
locality.  A  farmer  investigating  thus  will 
get  ideas  that  may  fit  into  his  own  selling 
problems,  though  general  conditions  are 
different. 

_  Two  hundred  miles  southwest  of  New 
York  is  a  State  of  great  and  varied  re¬ 
sources.  and  highly  favored  as  to  climate. 
Maryland  lias  an  odd  shape,  a  big  piece 
nearly  sliced  off  on  the  east  by  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  which  reaches  farthest  inland 
of  any  bay  on  our  seacoast,  and  a  tri¬ 
angle  of  1,400  square  miles  almost  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  State  by  West  Virginia’s 
close  approach  to  Pennsylvania.  The  larg¬ 
est  city  on  the  bay  and  its  numerous  inlets 
Is  Baltimore.  Its  560.000  population  makes 
a  fair-sized  fa m fly  to  feed  and  clothe,  and 
the  extensive  dockage  and  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  north,  south  and  west  give  distribut¬ 
ing  facilities  hard  to  excel.  It  is  the 
nearest  seaboard  point  for  a  large  grain 
producing  section,  an  average  day’s  re¬ 
ceipts  in  mid  August  being  45,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  3.500  barrels  of  flour.  The 
railroads  have  trackage  and  elevators  on 
the  water  front,  so  that  the  export  end  of 
the  grain  business  may  be  handled  with  the 
least  expense. 

Chesapeake  Bay  is  rightly  famous  for  its 
fish,  both  in  abundance  and  quality.  Those 
having  access  to  its  markets  find  the  meat 
problem  much  less  serious  than  where  tin1 
“beef  trust”  has  its  entire  say.  While 
speaking  of  meat  it  is  well  to-  note  that 
Maryland  is  marketing  excellent  native  beef 
and  mutton,  which  naturally  is  preferred  to 
the  cold  storage  product  of  the  past  year  or 
decade. 

In  1904  fire  destroyed  1.400  buildings  in 
Baltimore,  and  when  reconstructing  the  city, 
provision  was  made  for  a  market  place, 
with  ample  space  for  farmers’  wagons  in 
fair  or  stormy  weather.  Among  other 
buildings  a  brick  fish  market  was  erected 
convenient  to  the  dock,  and  with  the  best 
packing  and  handling  accommodations  for 
local  and  inland  trade.  August  13  the 
higher  grades  of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  were 
wholesaling  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound: 
flounders,  cat.  butterfish  and  eels,  four  to 
eight  cents;  clams.  60  cents  per  100;  and 
hard  crabs,  $1  per  barrel. 

Next  week’s  article  will  concern  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets  and  the  retail  facili¬ 
ties.  w.  w.  H. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  August  26-31. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Fair,  September  2. 

Lewiston,  Maine.  Fair,  September  2-5. 

Red  Bank,  N.  .T..  September  2-5. 

Indiana  State  Fair,  Indianapolis,  Septem¬ 
ber  2-6. 

o  JVest  Virginia  Fair,  Wheeling,  September 

Connecticut  Fair,  Hartford,  September 

New  \  ork  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Septem¬ 
ber  8-1 4. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids.  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 
10-14. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  Fair,  September  16-21. 

White  River  Junction,  Vt..  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md„  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta.  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10, 


Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  11- 

1  i*. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 


Prices. 

The  prices  for  farm  produce  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Milk,  three  cents;  butter.  28;  eggs, 
30:  chickens.  16;  fresh  cows,  .840  to  ,850; 
lambs,  six  cents :  hogs,  six  cents. 

Arkville,  N.  Y.  z.  s.  h. 

This  is  a  very  poor  farming  district,  as 
there  is  not  enough  of  any  one  tiling  pro¬ 
duced  here  for  the  home  markets.  Al¬ 
most  all  products  are  quite  high.  No  cattle 
for  sale:  dairy  butter.  30  cents;  creamery. 
35  ;  eggs,  30.  Hay,  about  $18  from  field. 
No  fruit  here  this  year.  Garden  products 
bring  a  good  price.  Good  place  here  for 
gardening  and  poultry  raising,  hut  not  for 
general  farming.  p,  B 

Emporium,  Pa. 

We  have  no  auction  sales  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  locality.'  Cows  are  selling 
around  $40  to  $50.  Horses  bring  from 
$100  to  $300.  Loose  hay  sells  for  $20  at 
barn  ;  no  silage  sold,  only  one  silo  in  town. 
Manure  can  be  had  at  livery  stables  at  $1 
per  load.  Farmers  get  five  cents  per  quart 
for  milk  which  retails  to  hotels  and  Bum¬ 
mer  cottages  for  six  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
Cream  retails  for  50  cents  a  quart.  Strictly 
fresh  eggs,  40  cents  per  dozen.  j.  a.  s. 

Cascade,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  80  cents  in  crib;  wheat,  .81  at 
mill ;  oats.  50  cents  in  bin  ;  hoy,  Timothy, 
from  $14  to  $18  per  ton  in  mow;  clover 
$10  to  $15  in  mow  ;  potatoes.  90  tents  per 
bushel;  green  corn,  18  cents  per  dozen: 
onions,  65  cents  a  bushel.  No  fruit  raised 
here.  Horses,  from  $30  to  $200;  tows 
from  $40  to  $60;  butter.  30  teats;  eggs. 
25  cents  a  dozen.  h.  s. 

Ross,  Ohio. 

Our  market  is  55  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
tlie  largest  city  in  the  State.  Vienna  is  a 
town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  lias  a 
flour  mill,  grain  elevator  and  a  creamery. 
We.  farmers  are  getting  for  wheat  85  to  90 
cents;  Timothy  hay  per  ton.  $15;  Timothy 
seed,  per  bushel,  $2  ;  butter  fat  at  creamery 
per  pound  25  cents ;  country  butter  scarce 
and  brings  17  to  22  cents  per  pound;  butch¬ 
er  cattle  4 to  nine  cents  per  pound;  new 
potatoes  per  bushel,  S5  cents.  m.  d. 

New  Vienna,  O. 

Corn  $1  per  bushel;  old  wheat  $1.10 
55  cents;  now  hay,  $10  to  $12  out  of 
(low  ;  potatoes.  $1  ;  eggs,  20  cents 
dozen  ;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound  ;  apples. 
50  cents  per  bushel;  milk.  14  cents  per 
gallon  ;  cream,  55  cents  per  gallon  ;  cattle, 
4 Vi  cents  per  pound;  chickens,  12  cents 
per  pound.  G.  w.  k. 

Bedford,  Pa. 

Horses  bring  lu  our  neighborhood  from 
$150  to  $300:  young  cattle  from  $15  to 
$2,> ;  cows,  $50 :  hay,  about  .822  per  ton ; 
potatoes,  new.  $1.30  per  bushel;  oats.  58 
cents  per  bushel.  At  the  cheese  factory 
milk  averages  about  $7  per  month  for  one 

co«’-  A.  D. 

Trenarv.  Mich. 


B. 

;  oats 
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THE  SHEPHERD’S  JOURNAL- 


is  the  Most  Beautiful  and  Most  Practical 
Sheep  Paper  Published.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
Copy  and  Be  Convinced.  Mention  this  paper. 
Address  31 0  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  6  00  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York 


FtP  to  best  trade  in  Greater 

LIU*  Now  York.  Highest  market 


EGGS. 

“  value  anti  account  sales  day  ol'arrival. 
defer  to  Kural  New-Yorker,  Dim's  or  Itradsti ect’s. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Ena  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter, 
vvrite  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  onr  ability  to  obtain  extremo  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  & COUGHLAN, 

164  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


A  Penny  Spent  ™.Uho.*£  Is 
a  Dollar  Saved 

in  heating  it  afterwards. 


'QUILT 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  tlie  heat  of  summer. 
Costs  le.  a.  foot,  and  one  layer  is  equal  to 
28  layers  of  common  building  paper.  Send 
for  free  sample. 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer 

21  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rriteh  Rlinahnilf — 435  model  top,  wind  shield:  just 
Dilioll  nulldUUUl  overhauled;  perfect  order.  $150. 
Call  and  drive  it  home.  Oaitipman,  253  Broadway,  N.Y. 

CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
d  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  ns. 
I1KOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Dine  Bush,  N.Y. 

WANTED-ExPeri0I'eed  Kanlener  1°  take  entire 
i  L U  charge  of  country  residence,  garden 
and  grounds.  Best  references  required.  Position 
permanent.  Apply  in  person  between  9  and  12  A. 
M.,  Room  1637,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

MARRIED  MAN  WANTED-?-, 

Wife  to  board  two  to  four  men.  Vegetables,  fuel 
and  rent  furnished.  None  but  competent  couple 
of  temperate  habits  will  be  considered. 

A.  K.  HEATH,  Mgr.,  Westwood  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-1,01  a  country  estate  near  Ptiiladel- 
Vf  Mil  1  u  pliia,  a  competent  working  Superin¬ 
tendent;  one  who  knows  hou  to  do  things  right; 
who  is  honest  and  who  is  looking  for  a  permanent 
position'.  In  writing  please  state  ago,  experience, 
give  references,  and  what  compensation  is  expected. 
Address,  PROF.  H.  HAYWARD,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Opportunity 

LA  ROE  MANUFACTURING  COMPAN  V  who 

has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  power 
sprayer,  which  is  in  good  demand,  wonld  sell  this 
portion  of  its  business  at  a  low  figure  to  make  room 
tor  its  increasing  business  in  other  lines.  Valuable 
patented  features  make  it  a  leader  as  well  as  a  good 
seller.  Rare  opportunity  for  one  desiring  to  enter 
tiie  field.  Address,  BOX  A,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

-50  acre  farm  in  heart  of 
fruit  belt.  All  new  build¬ 
ing-.,  I  have  bought  a  larger  farm.  Will  sell  at  sacri¬ 
fice.  For  particulars  address  S.  T.  Beilis,  Bridiieville,  Oel 


Farm  for  Sale 


VVANTI'JD— Farm  100  acres;  near  New  York :  South¬ 
ern  slope;  10-room  honse.  J.  G.  B  ,  caro  R.  N.  Y. 

FARMS  WANTED 

I  have  clients  looking  to  purchase  farms  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Send  full  particulars  if  you 

wish  to  sell.  Edmund  Rushmore,  Sinoer  Bldu,  New  York  City 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  tlie  West  and  South  call  on  or 

write  to  3.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bast3ble  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicaoo,  III. 

CAI  CT— Desirable  home, 
rwf»  O  /A  C.  District  Col  null 


2  miles 
i  b  i  a  ,  76 

Box  75,  CONGRESS  HEIGHTS,  0.  C.  R.  5. 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

In<  In  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  requeut.  Catalog  aent  to  prospective  purchaser?. 

L.  L.  Y  AO  Kit  Sc  CO.,  7!t6i*reHH  Itldg.,  liiiigliniiitou,  N.  V. 


Milk  Prodirrorc  for  New  York  City  market 
lull  IV  riUUULCia  desiring  information  how  to 
form  brandies  of  tlie  Dairymen's  Leagne,  write  to 
tlie  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y’ 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  CIOPWIM 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds o* 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Beaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignment ; 

solicited.  ~  34  &  36  Little  Lii tli  St.,  New  York- 


Seed  Down  Your  Fields 

Permanently 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Gentlemen :  I  am  just  cutting  a  nine-acre  hay  field  and  am  sending  you  an  account 
of  the  way  this  field  has  been  treated.  It.  was  an  old  field  which  had  not  been  plowed  for 


Use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Seeding  Down  and  Fruit 
(formerly  called  “Grass  and  Grain 
Fertilizer”)  and  you  won’t  have  to 
plow  your  grass  fields  every  few 
years. 


Freeport,  Maine 
July  24,  1012 


Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  BARTOLL 


Our  Almanac  and  “Soil  Fertility’’  sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


t22 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


August  31, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Could  you  give  readers  of  The  B.  N.-Y. 
a  "write  up"  concerning  the  "Lakewood 
Poultry  Farm,”  later  known  as  "Lakewood 
Farms  Co.”  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.?  This  con¬ 
cern  is  now  out  of  business,  I  believe.  I 
was  down  that  way  about  two  weeks  ago, 
and  everything  is  growing  up  in  weeds  in¬ 
stead  of  chickens.  From  what  I  have  read, 
this  original  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm  was  a 
great  place,  built  up  by  a  man  who  went 
down  there  to  seek  good  health.  lie  did 
a  wonderful  business  and  made  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  it.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  I 
believe,  it  was  made  into  a  company.  Now 
they  are  extinct,  it  seems  queer  how  one 
man  can  build  up  a  poultry  business  and 
make  it  pay.  Just  as  soon  as  they  incor¬ 
porate,  and  start  stores  selling  feeds,  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders,  and  advertising  for 
money  guaranteeing  seven  per  cent,  they 
fail.  What's  the  reason?  a.  l.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  nothing  queer  about  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  these  stock  schemes  at  all — it 
would  be  queer,  though,  if  they  didn't 
fail.  Our  information  is  in  line  with 
the  statement  of  this  correspondent  that 
this  poultry  farm  met  with  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  and  the  proprietor  en¬ 
joyed  the  distinction  of  being  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  practical  poultry- 
men  in  New  Jersey.  He  might  be  en- 
' joying  the  fruits  of  his  success  yet,  had 
he  confined  himself  to  producing 
chickens  and  eggs  instead  of  entering 
into  the  realms  of  high  finance  as  a 
nock  promoter.  The  desire  to  get  rich 
quick  was  evidently  the  man's  undoing 
— when  we  last  heard  of  him  he  had 
returned  to  the  city  and  accepted  a 
clerical  position  at  a  meagre  salary. 
But  to  show  that  the  failure  of  these 
stock  schemes  is  but  a  natural  result 
of  the  false  basis  on  which  such  struc¬ 
tures  are  always  built,  we  will  use  as 
an  illustration  an  average  farm  such  as 
is  found  in  any  farming  section.  Your 
neighbor,  we  will  call  him  Mr.  A., 
owns  a  farm  worth,  say  $10,000.  He 
conceives  the  idea  of  forming  a  stock 
company  to  take  over  his  farm  with 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  By  selling-  the 
greater  portion  of  this  stock  to  his 
neighbors  and  others  Mr.  A.  figures  lie 
will  then  have  ample  capital  to  open 
“-tores  and  deliver  his  milk,  eggs,  and 
other  produce  to  the  consumer  direct, 
and  thus  pay  seven  per  cent,  on 
the  authorized  capitalization.  If  your 
neighbor  came  to  you  and  asked  you 
to  invest  in  his  $200,000  stock  proposi¬ 
tion  with  only  a  $10,000  farm  behind  it, 
you  would  tell  him  he  was  crazy  to  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  put  your  hard-earned  money 
into  such  infic.ted  stock.  You  would 
know  that  the  iarm  was  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure  from  the  start ;  the  farm  couldn’t 
possibly  pay  the  proposed  dividends. 
And  yet  this  is  practically  what  the 
Lakewood  Poultry  farm  did,  and  what 
hundreds  of  other  stock  promoters  are 
doing  right  along.  In  the  case  of  the 
farm  you  would  know  that  the  promises 
of  dividends  are  preposterous,  but  when 
the  big  stories  are  told  about  a  publish¬ 
ing  business,  a  mining  scheme  or  an  oil 
well,  the  promises  are  made  alluring. 
Inexperienced  people  are  caught  on  the 
gilded  bait.  The  sharp  promoter  usually 
pays  the  dividends  for  a  time  from  the 
money  received  from  the  stock  sales — 
always  with  the  same  result,  that  the 
principal  is  irretrievably  lost. 

On  July  7.  1911.  I  took  10  <  rates  of  red 
raspberries  to  the  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie 
Traction  Co.  depot  at  North  Evans,  billed 
to  A.  J.  Ileiser.  commission  merchants.  165 
Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  That  night  the 
express  ear  that  takes  our  berries  from  the 
depot  found  that  they  could  not  take  all 
the  crates,  consequently  they  left  my  10 
with  some  others  and  went  to  Buffalo,  and 
not  until  the  next  morning  did  they  send 
a  ear  for  the  rest  of  the  crates.  In' so  do¬ 
ing  they  did  not  get  my  berries  at  the 
commission  house  until  half-past  10,  and 
that  being  Saturday  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant  held  my  berries  over  until  the  next 
Monday  and  then  he  had  to  dispose  of 
them,  so  he  says,  at  three  cents  a  quart. 
I  took  his  statement  down  to  the  claim 
agent,  showing  him  that  had  my  berries 
got  at  the  commission  house  at  time  they 
should,  they  would  have  sold  for  12  cents 
per  quart;  that  is  what  Mr.  Heiser  said  on 
the  statement.  Now  Mr.  Heiser  has  gone 
one  of  business  and  the  trolley  company 
seems  to  think  that  all  they  have  to  do 
is  play  a  freeze-out  game  with  me.  Last 
Summer  found  us  pretty  hard  pushed  ou 
account  of  dry  weather,  and  the  difference 
■  of  berries  selling  at  12  and  only  bringing 
'n  three  on  account  of  negligence  seems 
too  bad.  The  general  offices  of  the  Buffalo 
fv  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.  are  Clinton  and 
Ellicott  street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  c.  L.  i. 

Derby,  N.  Y. 

The  subscriber’s  loss  on  this  shipment, 
clearly  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.  to 
deliver  the  -shipment  to  the  consignee 
at  Buffalo  in  reasonable  time  is  $28.80. 
We  have  had  quite  a  lengthy  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  claim  agent  of  the 
above  named  transportation  company, 
who  positively  declines  to  consider  the 
claim  favorably.  In  one  letter  declining 
the  claim  an  agent  of  the  company 
writes,  “If  we  allowed  this  claim  it 
would  be  establishing  a  precedent  that 


if  followed  out  would  bankrupt  any 
railroad.”  Evidently  the  B.  &  L.  E. 
Traction  Co.  are  not  much  concerned 
about  how  many  farmers  along  their 
line  are  bankrupt  because  of  their  bad 
freight  service.  We  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  transportation 
companies,  and  we  dre  frank  to  say  that 
never  before  did  we  have  so  just  and 
fair  a  claim  refused.  This  farmer 
could  without  question  get  redress  in 
court ;  but  the  shipper  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit  over 
$28.80 — and  that  is  apparently  what  the 
transportation  company  relies  upon  in 
refusing  arbitrarily  to  allow  it.  Ship¬ 
pers  along  the  line  may  benefit  by  this 
shipper's  experience  and  loss. 

I  accidentally  read  in  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  about  Industrial  Savings  and  Loan 
Co.  I  had  been  expecting  to  invest  .$2,000 
in  it,  because  I  have  been  reading  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  many  years.  I  have  $2,100 
Success  bonds,  a  life  subscription  to  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine  and  a  year's  paid  in  advance 
subscription  for  my  son.  When  I  bought 
these  bonds  I  supposed  they  were  secured 
by  first  mortgage  on  all  their  property,  in¬ 
cluding  Success  Building.  Since  Success 
failed  T  have  been  receiving  many  letters 
from  tbe  Tliwing  Co.  I  enclose  the  last 
two  I  have  received;  dated  August  3.  The 
others  were  much  longer,  but  this  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  •  the  rest.  Please  return 
letters  when  you  are  through  with  them. 

I  have  asked  them  several  times  to  send 
me  sample  copies  of  The  Circle,  and  send 
me  a  financial  statement,  and  tell  me  fully 
the  security  I  would  have  for  the  new 
money  they  asked  me  to  put  in.  But  to 
this  they  made  no  reply,  and  did  not  send 
any  samples.  I  do  not  want  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad  money.  I  once  saw 
on  a  big,  high  tombstone :  “Follow  me.” 
And  just  below  some  wag  had  scratched : 
"To  follow  you  I  am  not  content,  Until  I 
see  which  way  you  went.”  So  I  do  not 
want  to  follow  the  Tliwing  Co.  until  I 
have  an  idea  which  way  they  are  going. 
What  is  your  idea  about  it? 

I  wish  every  State  had  a  “Blue  Sky”  law 
like  Kansas,  and  the  U.  S.  mail  had  a 
“Blue  Sky”  law  over  it,  so  as  to  save  the 
$120,000,000  the  honest,  hard-working,  con¬ 
fiding  people  (ministers,  teachers,  widows, 
orphans,  invalids,  etc.,  etc.),  are  swindled 
out  of  every  year.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  swindled,  as  well  as  a  great 
help  to  all  legitimate  business.  If  a  man 
can  steal  horses  and  go  unpunished,  it  puts 
the  honest  dealer  to  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  well  as  the  man  whose  horse  is  stolen. 
He  who  gets  a  "Blue  Sky”  law  passed  in 
this  nation  will  deserve  greatly  from  man¬ 
kind.  d.  L 

M  issouri. 

We  heartily  commend  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  this  letter  to  the  campaign 
managers  of  the  three  prominent  poli¬ 
tical  parties — this  issue  would  not  only 
prove  a  vote-getter,  hut  the  party 
responsible  for  enacting  such  a  law 
would  make  the  country  as  a  whole  its 
debtor  for  all  time.  We  have  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  Thwing  Co.  propo¬ 
sition  freely  in  this  column  previously, 
hut  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  and 
those  whom  the  item  may  have  escaped, 
we  repeat  that  the  Tliwing  Co.  are 
merely  working  the  names  of  the  old  | 
investors  in  the  Success  Co.  and  Circle 
Pub.  Co.  as  a  “sucker  list.”  There  is  so 
much  in  common  in  the  histor  of  these 
two  publications  it  is  fitting  that  this 
promoter  now  attempts  to  organize  a 
new  company  on  the  corpses  of  them. 
Each  were  launched  by  reputable  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  and  soon  discarded  as 
unprofitable.  Then  each  fell  into  the 
hands  of  promoters,  and  stock  selling 
schemes  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
stave  off  for  a  time  the  inevitable  col¬ 
lapse.  At  the  time  the  Success  Maga¬ 
zine  finally  suspended  after  an  at¬ 
tempted  reorganization,  the  liabilities 
amounted  to  $665,000,  and  the  entire 
assets  sold  for  between  $9,000  and 
$10,000.  The  old  Lewis  tricks  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  to  the  original  dupes 
for  exchange  of  the  old  securities  for 
that  of  the  new  Thwing  Company,  by 
putting  up  cash  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  original  holdings,  is  so  al¬ 
luringly  expressed  in  the  Thwing  Com¬ 
pany  letters  that  one  might  almost  con¬ 
clude  Lewis  had  a  hand  in  writing 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  case  of  the 
pupil  imitating  the  master.  It’s  the 
same  old  scheme  that  is  worked  by 
every  stock-selling  publisher — and  when 
they  fail,  as  most  of  the  stock-peddling 
publishers  do,  the  same  tricks  are 
played  to  get  a  little  more  money  out 
of  those  who  were  swindled  from  the 
start. 


Cows  $30  to  $65:  horses  $100  to  $250; 
yearlings  $12  to  $20;  young  pigs  $6  per 
pair.  Hay  $18  to  $22  ;  oats  65  cents ;  po¬ 
tatoes  $1.25.  Butter  fat  24  cents;  milk  per 
100  pounds,  $1.10;  eggs  16;  butter  20.  No 
manure  sold.  e.  j.  b. 

Arenac  Co.,  Mich. 

Eggs  bring  20  cents,  have  been  18  cents 
for  a  long  time.  Butter  is  now  22  cents  in 
tub,  lias  been  18  and  20  cents  about  all 
Summer.  Factory  pays  25  cents  for  butter 
fat  at  farmer's  door.  Following  a  great 
drought  we  are  having  rain  nearly  every 
day  for  late  haying  and  harvest.  Crops 
are  looking  good.  Potatoes  are  $1.20; 

blackberries  and  red  raspberries  10  cents  a 

quart.  R.  D.  l. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Simple,  Easy  to  Operate;  Canterbury  Shaker  Dairy 

Demonstrated  at  the  State  Fair 

September  9th-14th,  Section  F,  Dairy  Building 


-Their  mechanical  construction  is 
the  most  simple. 

-Correct  method  of  applying  the 
vacuum — gently  at  first,  gradually 
increasing  until  full  pressure  is 
applied. 


— Individual  idea,  each  machine 
working  independently,  allowing 
record  to  be  kept  of  each  cow 
— Pail  changing  idea — no  time 
wasted  as  each  pail  can  be  changed 
while  machines  are  at  work. 


COME  AND  SEE  THE  HINMAN  WORK 

Ask  for  Bulletins  of  information,  telling  how  our  N  ew  England  agents  sold  LOOO  machines 
in  1*  months— how  our  California  agent  sold  ISO  machines  in  a  few  weeks; 

Letters  from  well-known  dairymen  all  over  the  l'.  S.,  who  have  used  the  Hinman  from 
one  to  four  years. 

Latest  Models  Will  Be  Shown— Outfits  for  Wood  or 
Steel  Stanchions 

Prices  Range  From  $115  for  10  Cows  to  $175  for 
25  Cows  -  Ready  to  Attach  Power 

If  You  Can’t  Come,  Write  for  Bulletins 
HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  10  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

“20,000  Cows  Milked  Daily  by  the  Hinman  ’ ' 


FACTS  THAT  PROVE 
HINMAN  SUPERIORITY 


Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

pays  for  itself  over  hand  labor  in  tiling  the  first  20  to  40  acres,  according  to  spacing 
of  laterals— the  added  returns  from  the  land,  year  after  year  are  clear  profit. 

When  you  have  finished  your  own  ditching  with  a  Cyclone,  yon  can  make  money  by  cut¬ 
ting  tile  ditches  for  others.  You  can  earn  more  money  with  a  Cyclone  Ditching  Machine 
than  with  a  threshing  outfit  which  costs  about  ten  times  as  much. 

Get  the  facts  and  see  how  much  a  Cyclone  will  bring  you  in  actual  cash  in  a  year. 

Our  book  lays  the  whole  matter  before  you.  If  the 
Cyclone  will  double  your  farm  profits  you  want  to  know 
it.  No  experience  needed 
to  operate  this  wonderful 

/». .  m  0  \|  1/ B  MAS  machine  but  v/e  will  see 

C fEir  //  |,  8  // \  /I  that  some  one  goes  to  your 

gggygZfP  a  Isiw  IBM 1  farm  to  make  sure  that  the 

*"***”*”  j-  machine  is  set  up  properly 

SOOrC  lolf /I  :-l  II  j  '  ~  ijLdS  Ftart.  You  do  not  pay  one  cent 

m  m  a  -  a.iA  mu  ontil  we  demonstrate  and 

prove  to  you  that  the  Cyclone 
does  every  single  thing  we 
claim  for  it.  Write  a  postal 
now  before  you  forget.  Ask  for 
free  bookletshowing,  The  Money 
Making  Way  of  Draining  Land.  It  gives  actual  photographs  ot  tbe  Cyclone 
at  work,  and  names  of  satisfied  users  Also  valuable  information  on 
scientific,  money-making  drainage.  Send  that  postal  now. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  113*  Bellevue.  Ohio 


YOU  know  drainage  is  the  most 
valuable  improvement  you 
couid  make  to  your  farm, 
but  you  have  not  felt  like 
tiling  before  because  it  meant  too 
heavy  an  investment— two  much  labor 
—too  slow  a  job.  Now— the  horse 
power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 
cuts  the  average  cost  of  a  finished  tile 
ditch  down  to  3  or  4  cents  per  rod— ditch 
cut— tile  laid  and  covered. 

IV c  guarantee  this  successful  horse 
power  machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  1 0  inches 
wide,  24  inches  deep,  at  the  rate  of  300 
rods  per  day  in  ordinary  soil. 

In  our  valuable  free  book,  showing  The 
Money  Making  Way  of  Draining  Land.  C.G.  Elliott,  Drainage  Expert  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  shows  how  with  good  drainage:— "Land  is  ready  for  seeding  earlier.  Crops 
begin  healthy  growth  at  once.  Fertilizers  are  not  wasted  by  surface  washing.  Crops 
better  able  to  withstand  drought.  Frost  does  less  injury  to  crops.  Crops  make 
much  more  vigorous  growth.  Profits  from  land  are  greatly  increased.  Disease  among 
farm  animals  is  decreased.”  The 


NOW 


YOU  CAN  DRAIN 
YOUR  LAND 


,  canvas,  6hoee,  harness,  saddles, 
buggy  tops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Myer**  wonder¬ 
ful  Sewing  Awl  makes  lockstitch,  neat,  quick,  easy.  See  that 
reel?  It  keeps  the  tension  right.  Agents  Wantkp.  Big  money. 
C«  A.MYLKS  l’On  Gil'iN  L<.*xing*ton  Ave.,  (’hieapo, II L 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  to  learn 
VETERINARY  profession.  Catalogue 
free.  Grand  Rapids  Veterinary 
College,  Dep.  16,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Built  Deliberately 


Look  at  the  specifications  and  see  how  the  Our  new  capacity  of  8,000  cars  insures  no  de- 
I  results  of  this  Imperial  policy  give  you  a  car  lays  in  delivery — no  skimping  or  slighting  of 

up-to-the-minute — yet  built  deliberately,  as  well  e\en  the  smallest  details.  Every  car  is  an  Im- 

l  . _ A  ,  penal,  and  every  Imperial  is  built  to  stand  the 

as  planned  deliberately.  It  is  a  car  that  thinking  unexpected — a  dependable  car  for  every  emer- 
people  select  with  confidence.  gency. 

All  the  mechanical  ideas  you  have  looked  for  are  here 

The  long  stroke  motor,  silent,  powerful,  fully  give  comfort,  over  any  roads,  while  the  strong 
enclosed,  instantly  accessible,  hung  on  three  frame,  irreversible  steering  gear  and  artillery 
points,  certain  lubrication,  generous  bearings —  wheels  are  built  with  a  large  factor  of  safety, 
alt  these  and  more  are  here.  And  in  the  unit  The  brakes  of  14  inches  in  diameter  will  lock 
power  plant  you  will  find  the  multiple  disc  clutch  the  wheels  instantly, 
of  saw  blade  steel  and  the  nickel  steel  transmis¬ 
sion.  As  to  the  superb  appearance,  the  Imperial 

*T:„i  *  i  _  j _ •  .  .  T  -it  models  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated — 

.  ^lckel  steel  predominates  in  the  Tjnperial.  It  there  is  no  other  way. 
is  in  the  driving  shaft,  the  full  floating  rear  axle 

and  the  differential  gears — wherever  great  Clean,  straight  lines,  nickel  trimmings,  highly 
strength  is  required.  finished — they  are  Imperial. 

For  safety  and  restful  riding  much  thought  has  You  can  easily  pay  double  the  price  and  re- 

been  worked  out.  1  he  long  wheelbase,  supple  ceive  less  motor  satisfaction  than  these  Imperial 
three-quarter  elliptic  springs  and  deep  upholstery  models  will  furnish. 

MnHpl  **44  FlVP  Passpnapr  Tnnrincr  f  ar _ 40-H.P.  cylinders  mxSX— 120-in.  wheel  base— 36x 4-in.  tires,  with  demountable  rims,  and  C 

1T1UUCI  1  1VC  1  dJSCUgCl  lUUIlllg  VtU  complete  equipment  including  Prest-O-Lite  Tank.  Headlights,  Speedometer,  Windshield  2 

and  top . . . 

MndpI  *‘*M  *  FlVP  PflSSPnapr  Tnill-imr  for _ 3,',-TI.P.  cylinders  4  5-16x554 — 116-in.  wheel  base — 34x4-in.  tires,  with  demountable  rims, 

1T1UUCI  O'ty  1  1VC  1  abSCIIgei  luunilg  Cdr  and  complete  equipment  including  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  Headlights,  Speedometer,  Wind-  « 

shield  and  top .  ~ 

Mflflpl  **^^  **  Twa  Da„  -40-H.P.  cylinders  44s  x5’i -in. — 114-in.  wheel  base,  34-in. x  3V,-in.  demountable  rims  and  com-  C 

1UUUC1  \J%Jf  1  WU  1  asacugci  lYUdUMCI  plete  equipment,  including  Lamps,  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  Speedometer.  Windshield  and  top  tj 

Back  of  these  motor  cars  is  the  Imperial  factory  and  service — always  at  your  command  and 
eager  to  help  with  advice  and  assistance  in  maintaining  the  high  reputation  of  Imperial  Cars. 

The  army  of  Imperial  boosters  is  our  biggest  advertising  asset, 

i  here  is  much  more  we  would  like  to  have  you  know 
about  these  cars.  Send  for  the  catalog.  It  is  gratis. 


IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich 


Here  are  a  few  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  agencies.  If  none  of  them 
are  near  you,  write  us  and 
we  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  these  cars  *  * 


Zimmer  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

803  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hollis  Rand  &  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Garage 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  Young 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Sterling  Garage 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Motor  Car  Company 

182  Columbus  Aye.,  Boston,  Mass. 


More  than  doubling  our  output 
gives  us  opportunity  of  prompt¬ 
ly  supplying  some  new  dealers. 
Write  us  for  open  territory 
and  a  splendid  offer  *  y  * 
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Build  with  Concrete !” 

It’s  no  longer  a  question  of  choosing  between  wood  and  concrete.  Everybody 
knows  concrete  is  the  one  logical  building  material. 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  actually  saving  money  by  building  their  houses, 
barns,  silos,  watering  troughs,  feeding  floors,  etc.,  etc.,  of  concrete— saving  money, 
saving  labor  —  and  getting  better  looking ,  more  sanitary,  bigger  paying  farms. 

The  point  is,  you  must  be  careful  in  selecting  your  cement.  There  are  many  kinds  —  and  they 
don’t  all  make  good  concrete.  Farmers  who  have  had  experience  are  protecting  themselves 
by  insisting  on  _  _  _  _ _ _  ^  ^  ^ 

- PORTLAND 
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Lehigh  is  always  the  same  —  always  dependable.  Absolutely  uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  The 
severest  possible  tests  have  proved  Lehigh  to  be  the  strongest,  longest -lasting,  best  all-round 
cement  for  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  Build  with  Lehigh  and  you  have  built  once  and 
for  all — never  any  repairs— positively  fireproof.  The  older  it  gets  the  stronger  it  becomes. 
Look  for  the  trade-marl \  on  each  bag. 
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Come  to  Our  Exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

We  have  a  number  of  books  on  concrete  which  every  farmer  should  have.  They  will  save  you 
money  as  well  as  labor  and  trouble.  Call  at  our  exhibit  and  ask  for  “  The  Modern  Farmer  ” 
and  “Concrete  Silos.”  They  cost  you  nothing  and  put  you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Look  for  the  Lehigh  Tent  back  of  the  Grandstand 


M 
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Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 


[f  you  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  Fair,  write  us  and  ask  for  y°UT  copies  of  these  two  valuable,  practical 
books;  they  are  FREE. 

. .  v' 

Dept.  389C,  Allentown,  Pa* 

1 1  Mills,  1 1,000,000  Barrels  Capacity  r  w  f  >  »•  i 

Look  tor  Lehigh  on 
Every  Bag 

** Lehigh  Sets 

the  Standard ** 
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MACHINERY  ON  THE  FARM. 

What  It  Has  Done  for  Farmers. 

A  number  of  years  ago  >the  writer  was  at  one  of  the 
ports  of  Lake  Erie,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
watched  the  work  of  transferring  coal  from  the  rail¬ 
road  cars  to  the  hold  of  the  lake  vessels.  At  that  time 
men  were  shoveling  the  coal  from  the  cars  into  huge 
buckets,  which  were  swung  by  means  of  a  crane  from 
the  cars  and  dumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Men 
were  down  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  stowing  away  or 
moving  back  the  coal,  and  as  they  came  up  occasion¬ 
ally  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  showing  their  soot- 
begrimed  faces  and  half-naked  bodies,  from  which  the 
sweat  had  washed  the  soot  in  streaks,  I  thought  they 
were  the  toughest  looking  lot  of  men  I  ever  saw.  I 
thought  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  connected  with 


pressing  the  keys  as  of  a  typewriter  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  mechanism  dropping  little  brass  molds  into  a  line, 
which,  filled,  was  flooded  with  molten  metal  and  a  line 
of  type  cast,  and  then  the  tiny  molds  released  and 
each  automatically  finding  its  way  into  its  own 
magazine,  to  be  used  over  again  at  the  pressure 
of  its  particular  key.  I  thought  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  saving  of  time  and  human  labor  by  the 
use  of  this  complicated  machine.  It  is  a  truism 
to-day  to  say  that  the  world’s  work  is  done  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  marvel  at  its  application  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  even  to  processes  which  seem  purely  mental,  like 
the  adding  and  accounting  machines.  And  yet  it 
seems  sometimes,  as  we  toil  on  the  farm,  that  we  on 
the  farm  are  not  getting  the  same  help  from  the  use 
of  machinery  as  are  men  in  other  industries.  But  if 
we  will  take  time  to  “count  our  blessings”  I  am  sure 


feet,  then  dropped  the  corn  to  be  covered  by  hand. 
I  wonder  what  farmers  would  do  now  if  our  100,000- 
000  acre  corn  crop  all  had  to  be  planted  that  way.  But 
thanks  to  the  invention  of  farm  machines  it  is  not 
planted  that  way.  When  the  field  is  ready  to  plant 
the  farmer  drives  in  with  a  modern  corn  drill,  and  as 
he  rides  over  the  field  on  his  light  machine  plants 
and  fertilizes  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  makes  a  mark 
for  his  return  drive.  It  is  not  only  far  quicker  and 
easier,  but  much  more  accurate  in  drop  and  depth  of 
planting  than  hand  work  can  possibly  be.  Or  if  the 
corn  grower  wishes  his  corn  in  hills  he  uses  the  check 
rower,  with  which  all  Western  growers  are  familiar. 
This  planter  is  operated  by  means  of  a  wire  stretched 
across  the  field  along  which  are  knots  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  corresponding  to  the  rows  of  corn.  Every 
time  a  knot  on  the  check  wire  passes  through  the  fork 
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that  operation.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the  lake  I 
watched  the  same  work,  but  this  time  a  huge  hoisting 
machine  was  lifting  the  loaded  cars  from  the  track, 
dumping  their  contents  into  the  vessel  and  placing  the 
cars  on  the  track  at  the  rate  of  30  cars  an  hour. 
What  a  wonderful  saving  of  time  and  human  labor 
by  the  use  of  that  ponderous  machine ! 

I  remember,  too,  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a 
printer’s  establishment.  There  a  number  of  men  were 
setting  type  in  the  old-fashioned  way — one  piece  of 
type  at  a  time.  It  seemed  like  such  a  slow,  laborious 
operation.  The  last  time  I  was  in  a  publishing  house 
I  watched  the  work  of  the  linotype  machines,  which 
each  do  the  work  of  several  men,  so  easily,  quickly 
and  accurately  that  they  seem  little  less  than  human. 
I  watched  the  operators  of  these  machines  deftly 


we  shall  be  truly  thankful  for  the  application  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  farm  work.  Men  are  stfll  living  who 
reaped  their  grain  with  a  sickle,  then  came  in  order 
the  cradle,  dropper,  side-delivery  machine,  self-binder, 
and  now  in  the  West  the  great  harvesters  which  cut, 
•thrash  and  sack  from  60  to  100  acres  of  wheat  in  a 
day. 

How  well  I  remember  corn  planting  time  when  a 
boy !  After  the  seed  bed  was  prepared  the  field  was 
marked  one  way  with  a  sled  marker ;  then,  if  the  soil 
was  dry,  it  was  cross-marked  with  a  one-horse  plow 
going  down  to  moist  earth.  It  was  then  my  job  as  a 
small  boy  to  drop  five  kernels  of  corn  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  to  be  covered  by  men  with  hoes.  I  remember  the 
first  fertilizer  we  used  on  the  farm ;  I  dropped  by 
hand  and  kicked  a  little  dirt  over  it  with  my  bare 


on  the  check  head  it  sets  in  motion  a  dropping  mech¬ 
anism  which  drops  with  surprising  regularity  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  kernels.  So  accurate  is  the 
new  edge  drop  that,  if  the  seed  has  been  graded  as  is 
now  the  custom  among  the  large  and  successful  corn 
growers,  the  failure  to  drop  the  exact  number  of  ker¬ 
nels  may  be  disregarded. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  an  improvement 
almost  equally  great  has  been  effected.  As  a  boy  I 
used  the  one-horse  corn  plow,  which  necessitated  going 
across  the  field  twice  to  cultivate  one  row.  Now  in 
the  corn  belt,  the  farmer  riding  through  the  field, 
seated  in  a  hammock  seat  with  a  sunshade  over  him, 
cultivates  two  rows  with  once  crossing  the  field,  and 
does  the  work  better  than  the  boy  could  do  it.'  Im¬ 
proved  implements  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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principles  of  weed  destruction  have  done  away^witli  Tomatoes  and  radish  are  more  or  less  injured  by  it, 
much — in  fact,  nearly  all — of  the  laborious  hand  wbrk  and  raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawberries  are  de- 
which  formerly  accompanied  the  production  of  a  corirVpdedly  injured  by  lime  in  any  form,  even  if  applied 

several  years  previous.  Stem  rot  ini  sweet  potatoes  is 
said  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  lime,  but  I  have  not 
had  any  reason  to  think  that  it  is. 

I  use  air-slaked  lime,  applying  it  broadcast  by  hand, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  a  very  agreeable  task.  Where 
many  acres  are  limed,  a  manure  spreader  may  be 
used.  1  apply  when  the  air  is  still,  using  about  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  for  my  garden  crops.  This  amount 
would  be  about  20  bushels,  as  50  pounds  are  counted 
one  bushel.  Lime  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  rates. 
I  get  it  in  barrels  and  haul  it  to  the  field  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  It  is  put  in  piles,  remaining  long  enough 
to  become  slaked  by  the  action  of  the  air,  adding 
water  to  hasten  the  process.  It  is  really  not  necessary 
to  plow  or  harrow  the  ground  before  applying,  neither 
do  I  harrow  it  in  after  it  is  applied.  I  merely  scatter 
it  on  a  plowed  surface,  either  in  the  Fall  or  early  in 
the  Spring  before  the  growing  season  begins.  One  ap¬ 
plication  every  five  or  six  years  is  given.  The  best 
evidence  that  the  soil  needs  lime  is  when  large  patches 
of  sorrel  may  be  seen  in  clover  and  pasture  fields,  the 
sorrel  delighting  in  an  acid  soil  while  clover  does  not 
flourish  in  such  soils.  In  driving  over  the  country 
during  the  Summer  in  this  locality,  such  evidence  is 
abundant.  D.  L. 

Indiana. 


crop. 

For  harvesting  the  crop  machinery  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  hand  work.  The  harvester,  which  cuts 
the  corn,  ties  it  in  bundles  and  collects  them  together, 
makes  hand  cutting  and  shocking  seem  slow  and 
laborious.  Machines  are  at  hand  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  harvesting  for  whatever  purpose.  The 
dairyman  has  his  silo  and  silage  cutter.  The  man 
who  uses  the  stover  dry  has  his  husker  and  shredder. 
The  man  who  leaves  the  stocks  in  the  field  has  his 
corn  picker.  Surely  the  farmer  is  getting  a  wonder¬ 
ful  benefit  from  the  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm. 
So  great  is  this  benefit  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  number  of  years  ago  stated  that  its  use  had 
reduced  the  human  labor  necessary  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  corn  from  58  minutes  to  22  minutes.  In  wheat  the 
figures  are  from  183  minutes  to  10  minutes;  oats,  90 
to  10  minutes;  barley,  116  to  seven  minutes;  potatoes, 
29  to  10  minutes. 

These  figures  are  probably  quite  accurate,  and  make 
a  wonderful  showing  for  machinery  in  the  reduction 
of  human  labor  on  the  farm.  But  there  is  a  vital  and 
far-reaching  question  in  regard  to  its  use  that  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  and  that  is : 
How  much  does  its  use  decrease  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion ?  We  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  some  time  be 
able  to  answer  this  question. 

The  statistics  given  out  showing  the  average  yield 
of  corn  per  acre  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
provoke  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Why  do  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Massachusetts  and  Maine — not  corn  States,  and 
where  machinery  is  comparatively  little  used — head 
the  list?  How  comes  it  that  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  produce  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  does 
Iowa?  Why  is  it  that  33  States  are  ahead  of  Kansas 
on  a  10-year  average  ending  1906?  Here  is  food  for 
a  lot  of  vigorous  thinking.  f.  l.  allen. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Remember  that  in  these  Eastern  States, 
where  the  large  yields  of  corn  are  obtained,  the  fields 
are  comparatively  small.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand  and  fertilizers  are  heavily  used. 
One  great  reason  is  found  in  the  varieties  of  corn 
used  in  New  England.  Many  of  these  are  flints 
•which  have  been  bred  and  selected  for  150  years  or 
more.  They  are,  in  fact,  pure-bred  varieties  exactly 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate. 


LIME  AND  SCABBY  POTATOES. 

Last  Spring,  on  page  337,  J.  T.  H.,  of  Connecticut, 
said  lie  got  a  good  smooth  crop  of  potatoes  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  lime.  There  was  little  or  no  scab.  This 
is  against  the  usual  result.  He  does  not  state  whether 
his  seed  was  smooth  or  scabby,  neither  does  he  say 
whether  it  was  given  any  special  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  scab.  Scabby  seed  is  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  scab  on  the  potatoes  in  my  soil,  whether  I  use 
lime  or  not,  while  smooth  seed  in  freshly  limed  soil 
is  sure  to  result  in  scab.  Smooth  seed  planted  in  soil 
that  has  not  been  limed  for  three  or  four  years  re¬ 
sults  in  smooth,  clean  tubers. 

While  in  my  experience  scab  has  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  liming,  I  have  found  that  the  effects  of  lime 
can  be  greatly  if  not  entirely  prevented  by  soaking 
the  seed  for  90  minutes  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  editor,  in  commenting  on  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  J.  T.  H.,  says  that  perhaps  his  soil  may 
have  been  so  sour  to  begin  with  that  the  lime  did  not 
make  it  fully  alkaline.  This  may  be  true,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  soil  is  sweet  or  sour,  acid  or  alkaline, 
there  is  danger  of  scab,  unless  corrosive  sublimate  is 
used  to  treat  the  seed. 

Lime  has  no  doubt  a  value  as  a  plant  food,  yet  only 
in  a  small  degree.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  and  its  function  in  the  soil  is  not  so 
much  to  furnish  plant  food  as  to  liberate  other  plant 
food,  such  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  others. 
This  fact  has  been  taught  over  and  over  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  experiment  stations  and  tlie  agricultural  press, 
yet  there  are  many  who  keep  on  applying  lime  again 
and  again,  with  the  notion  that  it  is  a  fertilizer.  In 
this  locality  there  are  farmers  who  have  nearly  ruined 
their  land  with  lime.  Of  course,  in  time  their  ex¬ 
perience  will  no  doubt  teach  them  the  correct  usage 
of  lime  in  farming. 

As  a  market  gardener  raising  all  kinds  of  truck,  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  noting  the  effect 
of  lime  on  the  different  vegetables.  Beets,  cabbage, 
celery,  lettuce,  onions  and  peas  are  most  benefited  by 
it.  It  has  been  claimd  that  lime  prevents  club  root 
in  cabbage,  but  my  experience  has  not  proven  that  it 
does.  Sweet  corn  and  carrots  show  but  little  effects. 


CARE  OF  THE  SPRAYER. 

As  soon  as  the  potato  spraying  is  finished  for  the 
season  it  is  well  to  drain  the  barrel  thoroughly  and 
then  filling  it  full  of  clean  water,  pump  until  the  noz¬ 
zles  are  well  cleaned.  These  should  now  be  removed 
and  the  clean  water  forced  through  the  piping  until -the 
barrel  is  nearly  empty.  Then  drain  it  again  and  work 
the  pump  until  no  more  water  comes  out  of  the  pipes. 
After  running  the  sprayer  under  shelter  take  out  all 
the  accessible  valves  and  number  them  and  their 
sockets  to  correspond;  a  colored  pencil  is  good  for 
this.  The  valves,  together  with  the  nozzles,  plugs  of 
the  valve  sockets  and  other  loose  parts  may  now  be 
put  into  a  little  cloth  bag  and  kept  in  ai  safe  place 
until  Spring.  Having  the  pump  thus  open  will  allow 
it  to  dry,  and  if  made  of  iron,  even  though  brass 
lined,  will  prevent  rust  from  settling  in  the  valve  seats 
to  cause  trouble  next  Spring.  A  burlap  sack  should 
be  placed  over  the  pump  to  keep  dust  and  chaff  from 
the  openings.  If  any  repairs  are  necessary,  get  them 
now.  In  the  Spring  get  the  sprayer  out  a  few  days 
before  it  will  be  needed,  replace  the  valves  and  fill 
with  clean  water.  This  should  all  be  pumped  through 
the  piping  before  the  nozzles  are  screwed  on.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  oil  wherever  it  should  go. 
Attention  to  these  points,  in  addition  to  carefully 
straining  the  spray  mixture,  may  not  solve  every 
sprayer  trouble,  but  it  will  certainly  help. 

R.  L.  G. 

THAT  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  “Are  Our 
High  Schools  ‘High’?”  and  letter  of  J.  A.  F.  of 
Griggsville,  Ill.  I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  high  school  supervision,  and  consider  the  course 
as  outlined  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  very  good  one 
for  a  general  educational  course  of  study  for  the 
corps  of  teachers  employed  in  the  high  school.  J.  A. 
F.  finds  fault  because  it  is  prescribed  by  the  State 
University,  and  thinks  it  is  a  college  preparatory 
course.  This  shows  the  lack  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  J.  A.  F.  A  college  preparatory  or  classical 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  necessarily  includes 
four  full  years  of  Latin,  four  years  of  French,  and 
three  years  of  Greek  or  German.  If  J.  A.  F.  had  had 
the  experience  that  some  of  us  have,  he  would  see 
that  at  least  one  year  of  Latin  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  English.  As  to  “so  much  ancient  his¬ 
tory,”  I  cannot  see  how  a  well-balanced  high  school 
course  could  contain  less  than  one  year.  The  writer 
had  three  full  years  of  the  so-called  “ancient  history,” 
and  only  regrets  that  he  did  not  have  more. 

J.  A.  F.  does  not  state  what  he  thinks  a  high  school 
course  should  contain.  If  he  is  looking  for  as  broad 
an  education  as  four  years  of  study  can  give,  without 
taking  up  manual  training,  commercial  work,  or  other 
technical  studies,  how  does  he  expect  to  do  it  with¬ 
out  taking  Latin,  history  or  modern  languages?  A 
certain  knowledge  of  history  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  every  person  who  desires  to  be  classed  as  edu¬ 
cated,  and  if  a  student  is  to  specialize  in  technical 
branches  of  study  and  has  not  a  foundation  in  a  good 
English,  as  well  as  a  mathematical  training,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  will  soon  find  how  he  is  handicapped  when  in 
competition  with  others  who  are  well  equipped  with 
an  all-around  education. 

It  is  this  great  fault,  lack  of  an  all-around  educa¬ 
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tion,  which  is  to  blame  for  a  large  part  of  the  po¬ 
litical  troubles  in  this  country  today.  As  the  old 
adage  has  it,  “History  repeats  itself,”  and  any  person 
who  knows  how  “mob  dule”  affected  Rome,  and 
France  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  must 
almost  “shiver  in  his  shoes”  concerning  certain  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  last  few  months.  Who  are  to  decide 
for  us  as  to  the  requisites  of  a  good  education? 
Should  it  be  the  uneducated,  who  do  not  know  what 
they  need?  Or  should  it  be,  a  priori,  those  who 
know  through  experience?  james  e.  smithson. 

Connecticut.  _ 

“  A  FIRST-CLASS  TREE ! ” 

If  Editor  Collingwood  succeeds  in  describing  “a 
first-class  tree”  in  definite  terms  he  will  succeed  be-t- 
ter  than  anyone  else  so  far  has.  The  writer  once 
upon  a  time  applied  to  the  head  of  the  department  of 
horticulture  of  a  certain  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  for  a  definition  of  “a  first-class  tree.”  Briefly 
stated  his  answer  was,  that  a  first-class  tree  is  as 
difficult  of  description  as  would  be  a  first-class  man. 
At  best  nursery  stock  cannot  be  grown  with  me¬ 
chanical  precision,  and  only  in  a  measure  can  the 
form  or  habit  be  controlled.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
exact  “standard  of  excellence,”  we  must  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  standard  for  every  variety  of  apple  grown;  we 
must  do  as  poultry  fanciers,  or  purebred  live  stock 
breeders  do.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  straight¬ 
trunked  Rhode  Island  as  it  would  be  rare  to  see  a 
good  root  system  of  a  Northern  Spy.  Other  things 
being  equal  the  caliper  of  a  Northern  Spy  would 
necessarily  be  less  than  that  of  a  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  characteristic  varietal  differences 
in  growth  and  habit.  The  writer  would  remind  the 
experts  that  “76”  is  no  longer  the  standard  caliper  in 
this  State  for  a  standard  tree,  but  that  “our  friend 
the  nurseryman”  has  considerately  shaved  off  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch — considerately  because  it  saves 
freight  to  the  “ultimate  consumer” — so  that  to-day 
and  for  more  than  a  year  past  caliper  constituted 
the  standard  caliper  of  a  standard  tree — apple  tree — 
two-year-old  from  bud;  that  is  the  practice  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  and  probably  the  same  at  Dansville, 
Newark  or  other  points  of  the  industry.  Hairy  root 
gall  is  becoming  more  general,  and  woolly  aphis  in¬ 
fested  roots  are  not  rare  in  otherwise  well-grown 
stock. 

A  word  concerning  the  “tree  agent.”  That  much- 
abused  mortal  should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  sins  of 
the  nursery  trade;  if  his  prices  are  too  high,  they  are 
still  the  fixed  and  scheduled  prices  of  his  house — to 
agents.  If  the  house  undersells  him,  it’s  no  fault  of 
his.  Should  he  be  held  responsible  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  and  misfit  labels  in  which  he  plays  no  part?  On 
the  other  hand,  his  calling  is  no  less  honorable  than  is 
that  of  any  other  “knight  of  the  road.”  And  what’s 
more,  he  should  receive  credit  for  his  success  in  caus¬ 
ing  much  fruit  to  be  grown  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  planted.  c.  f.  bley. 

New  York.  _ • 

HELPING  NATURE  MATURE  CORN. 

There  is  a  special  prize  offered  by  N.  Y.  C.  It.  It.  ia  the 
shape  of  a  free  trip  to  Ithaca,  farmers’  week,  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  Eight-row  Indian  corn.  I  have  a  fine  field  of 
Eight-row  Longfellow  flint.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice 
how  to  assist  the  maturing?  It  has  tasseled  well  (August 
1G),  stands  from  six  to  7%  feet  tall,  beginning  to  silk. 

New  York.  w.  h.  b. 

Occasionally  a  florist  can  hasten  ripening  of  seed 
artificially  by  changing  his  plant  to  poor  soil  and 
giving  it  less  water  and  more  sunlight  than  it  should 
have  to  finish  its  life  cycle  in  the  natural  manner. 
Of  course  what  he  really  does  in  this  case  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  storage  of  the  normal  amount  of  food  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  embryo  or  endosperm  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  is  made  to  show  an  apparent  ripening  before 
its  time.  It  dries  up  while  still  immature.  A  few 
species  will  produce  viable  seeds  in  this  manner, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  percentage  of  germi¬ 
nation  is  cut  down  very  seriously.  And  even  though 
the  seed  should  comprise  the  whole  fruit,  it  would 
hardly  be  of  blue  ribbon  quality.  Where  accessory 
parts  are  included  in  the  fruit,  such  as  grapes, 
squashes,  etc. — they  are  noticeably  poor  in  quality. 

When  corn  has  begun  to  glaze,  ripening  may  be 
hastened  without  much  damage  by  topping  the  stalk 
above  the  ear  and  removing  a  few  of  the  outer 
husks  if  these  are  very  thick.  A  fe  wdays  later  some 
of  the  remaining  leaves  may  also  be  removed  ad¬ 
vantageously.  If,  when  the  ears  are  finally  harvested, 
the  seeds  should  appear  to  be  too  loose  on  the  cob, 
the  ears  should  be  dried  in  a  current  of  air  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat.  This  treatment  produces  shrinkage  of  the 
cob  and  keeps  the  ear  from  appearing  to  have  been 
harvested  prematurely.  Flanging  the  ears  from  the 
ceiling  over  the  kitchen  stove  serves  well  enough. 

E.  M.  EAST. 
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GERMAN  FARMERS  AND  COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS. 

Methods  of  Purchase  and  Application. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  which  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  so  generally  and  so  extensively 
used  as  in  Germany.  The  crop  yields,  which  are  on 
the  average  at  least  twice  what  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  are  to  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  use  that  the  German  farmer  makes  of  artificial 
fertilizers.  In  any  farm  accounts  of  the  cost  of 
growing  crops  artificial  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  fixed 
charges  that  is  always  reckoned  in,  and  it  is  no  small 
item  of  expense  either,  because  the  German  farmer 
uses  fertilizers  generously — 300,  400  or  500  pounds  per 
acre  being  not  at  all  unusual.  However,  there  are  a 
few  fundamental  principles  that  govern  his  use  of  all 
kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  that  we  would  do  well 
to  follow  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  commercial  fertilizers  are  never 
used  to  replace  stable  manure,  but  simply  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  There  is  no  place  where  farmers  attach 
more  value  to  or  take  better  care  of  manure  than  in 
Germany.  But  they  have  also  learned  that  they  can 
often  make  it  more  useful  when  they  use  artificial 
fertilizers  with  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  German 
farmer  uses  the  pure  goods,  and  does  not  buy  ready- 
mixed  goods  or  special  brands.  The  best  idea  of  what 
the  German  farmers  use  may  be  gotten  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  that  appear  regularly  in  all  of  the 
agricultural  papers  under  the  heading  “Fertilizers.” 
The  following,  for  example,  is  the  market  report  as 
quoted  in  the  weekly  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  which  is  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  in  the  Province: 

“Chili  saltpetre  15-16%  nitrogen  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  on  board  cars  Plamburg,  $47.50  per  ton ;  for 
delivery  in  February  and  March,  $50  per  ton. 

“Sulphate  of  ammonia  20  21%  nitrogen  for  Fall 
delivery,  freight  prepaid,  at  16  cents  per  pound,  equal 
to  $64  per  ton  for  20%  goods. 

“Peruvian  guano  at  $16  per  ton,  superphosphate 
17-19%  at  four  cents  per  pound,  phosphoric  acid  equal 
to  $14.40  per  ton  for  18%  goods. 

“Sulphate  of  ammonia  20 — 21%  nitrogen  for  Fall 
at  5z/2  cents  per  pound  for  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
citric  acid  equal  to  $17.50  per  ton  for  16%  goods. 
Kainit  containing  12-15%  potash  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton, 
in  10-ton  lots.  Potash  salts  containing  40-42%  potash 
at  $15-$16  per  ton  in  10-ton  lots.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Province  of  Saxony 
contains  a  large  part  of  the  potash  deposits  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  supply  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

When  you  talk  to  a  German  farmer  about  what 
commercial  fertilizer  he  is  using  he  tells  you  how 
much  Chili  saltpetre,  superphosphate  or  potash  salts 
be  bought,  but  rarely  speaks  of  using  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  different  fertilizers 
are  quite  generally  ap¬ 
plied  separately  to  the 
crops  on  which  they  are 
used.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  is  usually 
given  to  the  crop  in  at 
least  two  different  appli¬ 
cations.  When  used  on 
the  Fall  grains  (wheat  or 
rye)  one-half  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  used 
is  applied  in  the  Fall  and 
the  other  half  in  the 
Spring,  usually  sowing  by 
hand,  although  the  drill 
is  often  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  German 
farmer’s  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  that  we 
would  do  well  to  pattern 
after  is  their  method  of 
buying  them.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  buying  is  generally 
practiced  and  over  -one 
million  tons  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  way  last 
year.  Much  of  it  is  bought  direct  from  the  import¬ 
ers — that  is,  of  the  fertilizers  which  Germany  im¬ 
ports,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  In  1910, 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  Ger¬ 
many  imported  $33,000,000  worth  of  Chili  saltpetre 
and  $10,000,000  worth  of  phosphate,  but  they  also  ex¬ 
ported  $24,000,000  worth  of  potash  salts.  The  co¬ 
operative  buying  of  fertilizers  not  only  enables  the 
farmers  to  get  them  at  a  lower  price  by  dispensing 
with  the  agents’  and  middlemens’  profits,  but  also  in¬ 
sures  a  better  grade  of  goods  than  would  otherwise 
be  furnished.  The  fertilizers  are  sold  in  large  or¬ 
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ders  and  on  a  guarantee  of  contents  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies  make  a  practice  of  having  samples 
analyzed  to  see  that  the  guarantee  is  fulfilled — a  thing 
that  the  individual  farmer  would  seldom  do. 

The  practice  of  using  such  large  quantities  of  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizer  may  be  questioned,  but  it  all  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  finance — does  it  pay?  Can 
the  farmer  get  enough  more  from  his  crop  to  pay 
for  the  fertilizer  and  extra  "work  it  has  occasioned? 
When  a  farmer  knows  what  he  is  using  and  what  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is  costing,  he  is 
soon  able  to  tell  whether  it  pays  him  to  use  it  or  not. 


THE  BOY,  THE  DUCK  AND  THE  EARTH-WORM.  Fig. 393. 


For  example,  a  large  farmer  and  a  man  who  farms 
very  intensively,  using -large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  fertilizers,  told  me  recently  that  it  did 
not  pay  him  to  use  any  potash,  although  his  farm 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  potash  mines,  and  it  is 
the  cheapest  fertilizer  he  can  use.  His  land  contains 
a  large  amount  of  clay,  and  from  repeated  trials  of 
potash  salts  he  had  not  got  enough  returns  to  justify 
him  in  continuing  its  use.  On  another  farm  not  far 
away,  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  muck  land, 
the  potash  salts  were  by  far  the  most  profitable  form 
of  fertilizer  that  could  be  used,  and  without  them  a 


good  crop  could  not  be  grown  on  the  soil  described. 

As  long  as  artificial  fertilizers  are  used  as  they  are 
in  Germany  no  detrimental  effects  on  the  land  need 
be  feared,  but  instead  the  farms  will  continue  to  grow 
more  fertile  and  the  crop  yields  to  increase,  as  they 
have  been  going  in  the  past.  Recent  statistics  show 
that  the  crop  yields  of  the  staple  crops  of  Germany 
have  increased  60%  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Plalle  a.  Saale,  Germany.  h.  c.  price. 


The  proxy  farmer  has  had  a  hard  time  this  year.  He  is 
the  man  who  buys  land  and  lets  some  one  run  it  for  him 
while  he  stays  at  his  old  job. 
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AN  ALFALFA-EATING  INSECT. 

Possibly  the  story  of  the  loss  of  four  acres  of 
newly  seeded  Alfalfa  and  how  it  might  have  been 
prevented  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  have  had  two  fairly  successful  plots  of 
Alfalfa  here  on  the  truck  farm,  grown  on  two  of  the 
light  sandy  fields,  and  thought  so  well  of  it  that  last 
year  we  decided  to  sow  four  acres  more.  The  ground 
was  plowed  early,  limed  with  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  to  the  acre,  harrowed  several  times  to 
make  a  firm  solid  seed-bed,  and  finally  just  before 
sowing,  well  fertilized  with  bone  and  potato  fertil¬ 
izer.  A  half  bushel  of  seed  was  sown  to  the  acre. 
The  cost  of  seeding  the  four  acres  as  near  as  we 
could  reckon  it,  was  $80  or  $20  per  acre. 

The  Alfalfa  came  up  quickly,  grew  nicely  and  for 
the  first  three  weeks  after  sowing  it  was  as  near  per¬ 
fect  as  we  could  wish.  Then  one  day  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  my  father  happened  to  come  by  the  field  and 
reported  that  some  kind  of  blight  had  struck  it,  as 
some  of  the  leaves  were  turning  white.  It  was  thought 
of  little  consequence,  however,  until  a  few  days  later, 
when  a  great  portion  of  the  field  showed  that  whitish 
color.  Then  a  close  inspection  was  made,  and  we 
found  that  it  was  not  blight  at  all,  but  a  small  green 
worm  about  one-half-inch  long  that  was  doing  the 
damage.  The  insect  was  very  hard  to  see  as  it  was 
almost  the  same  color  as  the  Alfalfa  and  seemed  al¬ 
ways  to  extend  its  body  along  the  stem  and  the  veins 
of  the  leaves.  The  insect  had  spun  spider-like  webs 
along  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  had  made 
small  cocoons  by  weaving  grains  of  sand  together 
in  the  webs  and  would  retreat  under  these  when  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  whitish  appearance  of  the  Alfalfa  had 
been  caused  by  the  insect  eating  the  green  coloring 
matter  off  the  leaves,  and  also  by  chewing  off  the 
stem,  after  which  the  leaf  turned  white. 

As  we  had  never  heard  of  an  insect  enemy  of  Al¬ 
falfa  we  immediately  gathered  up  a  lot  of  the  worms 
and  sent  them  to  Prof.  Smith,  the  State  Entomologist, 
at  New  Brunswick.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  a  man 
down  here  for  more  of  the  insects,  and  that  gentle¬ 
man  informed  us  that  they  were  completely  baffled 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  insect,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  them  in  breeding  jars  and  let  them 
change  into  adults,  after  which  they  could  more  easily 
be  identified.  When  unable  to  identify  the  insect 
himself,  Prof.  Smith  sent  specimens  to  Washington, 
but  they  too  were  unable  to  identify  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  insect  became  more  and  more  numerous  on 
the  Alfalfa,  and  in  about  two  weeks  after  they  were 
first  noticed  they  had  cleaned  up  all  of  the  four  acres 
except  one  small  corner  where  the  chickens  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  it  and  kept  them  picked  off.  They  then 
started  on  an  adjoining  field  of  rye,  and  cleaned  that 
also  before  cold  weather  could  check  their  destruc¬ 
tive  work.  We  did  not  mind  losing  the  rye  very 

much,  but  the  Alfalfa 
was  a  big  loss,  yet  it 
could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  They  were  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  and  a 
good  dose  of  arsenate  of 
lead  put  on  with  a  po¬ 
tato  sprayer,  when  we 
first  saw  the  insects, 
would  have  done  the 
work  without  injury  to 
the  Alfalfa  and  at  a 
comparatively  small 
cost,  but  we  did  not  do 
it  and  lost  the  Alfalfa 
and  learned  a  lesson  as 
a  result  of  our  neglect  to 
take  this  precaution. 

Later  in  the  Fall, 
when  the  insects  had 
changed  to  adults  in  the 
breeding  jars  at  New 
Brunswick,  Prof.  Smith 
had  n  o  difficulty  i  n 
identifying  them  as  the 
Garden  we  b-w  o  r  m. 
This  Garden  web-worm 
is  common  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  is  usually  kept 
in  check  by  its  natural  enemies,  and  there  have 

been  few  reports  of  serious  injury  from  it.  Prof. 
Smith  stated  last  Fall  that  we  would  not  be 

likely  to  have  a  serious  attack  this  year,  but 

if  we  do  they  will  get  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 

start.  Prof.  Smith  recommended  that,  as  a  means  of 
combating  them  when  they  were  on  any  vegetation 
that  was  not  to  be  used  for  food  by  either  man  or 
beast.  I  am  telling  this  so  that  others  can  be  on  the 
lookout  and  be  prepared  for  the  web-worm  should 
it  appear  on  their  farms.  It  eats  clover,  rye,  beans, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Alfalfa,  and  makes  good  headway 
when  once  started.  trucker,  jr. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 


SOWING  NITRATE  OF  SODA  ON  A  GERMAN  FARM.  Fig.  394. 
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GRANGERS  AT  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

On  August  28  the  Ontario  (N.  Y.)  Co. 
Grange  held  a  great  meeting  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  The  day  was  cold 
and  threatening,  but  about  1,000  people 
gathered.  In  addition  to  the  Grangers  the 
county  supervisors  were  present  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  local  candidates  were  on 
hand  to  “sec  the  people.”  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  automobile  played  a  great  part  in 
bringing  the  crowd.  It  was  a  fine  gather¬ 
ing  of  orderly  and  thoughtful  farmers. 
These  are  the  people  who  look  the  speaker 
right  in  the  eye  and  expect  him  to  “show 
them”  before  they  accept  what  he  has  to 
say.  No  man  can  attend  such  a  meeting 
without  becoming  convinced  that  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  needs  an  assembly  hall 
where  such  meetings  can  be  held  indoors. 
There  is  much  to  be  seen  and  learned  at 
the  Station  and  in  many  ways  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  farm  gatherings.  As  it  is 
there  is  no  room  large  enough  to  hold  100 
persons  comfortably.  There  should  be  a 
suitable  hall  on  the  grounds.  Ontario 
County  is  coming  as  a  fruit  producing  re¬ 
gion.  Orleans  and  Niagara  counties  may 
have  started  first  in  thorough  development, 
but  Ontario  is  after  them  for  here  may  be 
found  the  soil  and  condition  and  the  men 
required  to  produce  the  finest  fruit. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

A  field  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  West 
Chester  August  27  and  28.  There  was  an 
attendance  of  nearly  250,  and  very  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proceedings  was  shown.  The 
officers  wisely  took  up  the  new  idea  of 
holding  a  field  or  Summer  meeting.  There 
was  no  formal  programme  of  speeches,  in 
fact  only  one  address.  The  remainder  of 
the  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  evening 
session,  was  devoted  to  observing  and  study¬ 
ing  orchards  and  nurseries.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  27th,  a  large  number  of  those 
in  attendance  were  carried  to  the  or¬ 
chards  in  which  Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  very  interesting  experiment  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  The,  company  passed 
from  tree  to  tree,  listening  to  Prof.  Stew¬ 
art,  who  stated  in  an  informal  way  just 
what  they  were  attempting,  and  pointed 
out  the  results  in  the  fruit  growing  on 
the  trees.  Thus  a  most  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  afternoon  was  passed,  far  more 
valuable  than  any  collection  of  set  ad¬ 
dresses  in  a  hall.  On  the  second  day  other 
orchards  and  nurseries  were  visited  in  much 
the  same  way.  Here,  as  with  other  meet¬ 
ings  of  similar  character,  the  automobiles 
played  a  most  important  part.  In  com¬ 
fortable  and  swift-moving  cars  the  visitors 
were  whirled  about  the  country  and  taken 
to  many  objects  of  interest,  which  could 
not  have  been  reached  without  this  means 
of  conveyance.  Visitors  from  outside  of 
the  State  were  astonished  at  the  possibili¬ 
ties  to  be  seen  in  the  agriculture  of  Chester 
County.  We  have  never  seen  such  a  uni¬ 
form  growth  of  corn  as  was  to  be  found 
on  these  farms.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  corn  crop  is  short  and  inferior, 
or  spotted ;  one  farm  showing  a  good 
stand,  while  another  would  be  very  poor. 
In  Chester  County  we  could  not  find,  in  all 
the  miles  that  we  traveled,  a  single  poor 
field  of  corn.  The  stands  were  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  the  growth  splendid  in  color  and 
size.  'I'he  excellent  soil  is,  of  course,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  in  large  part,  but  most 
of  these  farmers  keep  a  good  herd  of  cows 
and  feed  them  well,  using  the  manure  in 
the  cornfield,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
excellent  appearance  of  these  fields.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers  are  certainly 
wideawake,  know  what  they  want,  and  are 
going  to  have  it,  and  the  Chester  County 
farmers,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  live  in 
a  regular  garden  spot  of  the  world. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 


the  farmer  and  consumer,  who  really  ought 
to  have  first  say  in  the  matter,  are  not 
heard  from.  In  Gloucester  the  farmer 
pays  no  license  unless  he  buys  some  of  his 
stuff,  but  as  he  pays  only  $2  anyhow  the 
ordinance  is  of  small  account.  He  com¬ 
plains  somewhat  of  having  to  weigh  most 
of  his  produce,  by  reason  of  a  late  ordi¬ 
nance.  We,  in  Buffalo,  have  not  reached 
that  point  yet.  though  it  is  no  doubt  on 
the  way.  Practically  all  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  sold  by  weight  in  Europe.  The 
Buffalo  corporation  counsel's  office  claims 
that  the  charging  of  license  fees  to  pro¬ 
ducers  is  constitutional  and  that  a  decision 
to  that  effect  has  lately  been  rendered.  I 
have  asked  for  a  written  opinion,  which  I 
shall  obtain  in  a  few  days. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


Our  principal  money  crop  here  is  to¬ 
bacco.  with  stock  grass  and  grain  to  com¬ 
plete  our  farming.  Some  few  fruit  farms 
are  well  cared  for,  but  most  farm  orchards 
and  truck  patches  are  for  home  use,  and 
not  much  effort  made  to  sell  from  them,  and 
not  much  care  given  the  fruit.  Tobacco, 
burley,  crop  run,  pound,  six  to  10  cents; 
hay,  loose  in  mow,  ton,  $12;  corn,  bushel, 
80  cents;  wheat,  $1;  potatoes,  $1.  Horses, 
young,  sound,  $150  to  $200  each ;  cows, 
fresh,  $40  to  $60  ;  butcher  steers  and  heif¬ 
ers,  pound,  six  cents;  cows,  three  to  five 
cents.  Hogs,  about  200  pounds,  eight  cents. 
Chickens,  1  to  two  pounds,  18  cents; 
hens,  11  cents;  butter,  18  cents;  eggs.  17 
cents.  Apples,  picked,  bushel,  $1  ;  plums, 
$1.50;  peaches,  $1.50.  k.  c.  j. 

Wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats.  60  cents, 
rye,  $1  ;  corn,  85  cents ;  butter,  .30  cents, 
wholesale ;  eggs,  25  cents ;  tomatoes,  short 
crop  so  far,  $1  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  $1 
per  bushel;  cabbage,  1*4  cents  pound,  re¬ 
tail;  beans,  20  cents  peck;  corn,  15  to  20 
cents  per  dozen  retail.  Summer  apples.  50 
and  60  cents  wholesale,  not  a  big  crop ; 
Winter  apples  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
No  peaches  raised  in  my  township  of  any 
account ;  not  many  beef  cattle  raised  here. 
The  young  stock  is  raised  for  cows. 

Cumberland  Valley,  Pa.  j.  w.  e. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Jones’  “  Red  Wave  ”  and  “St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Two  of  the  hardiest,  best  yielding  and  fly-resisting 
varieties  grown.  Winter  Rye  and  Timothy  .Seed. 
Prick  List  and  Samples  on  Application. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSDN,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 


Sow 

10  Big  Yielders— Smooth  and  Bearded — 
Hardy  and  Reliable— Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm— Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WUTAKH  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FRUKiiiT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33— IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Fruit  Trees  that  Produce  Results 

Fruit  trees  differ  in  productiveness.  During  the  first 
tea  years  one  tree  will  produce  35  Bushels,  another  but 
20  bushels,  still  another  only  6  bushels. 

Don’t  grow  a  flve-busliel  orchard.  Be  sure  you  are 
putting  your  time  and  money  on  good  trees.  Lindley 
trees  are  known  as  the  trees  that  produce  results.  For 
three  generations  the  Lindloys  have  been  growing  this 
kind  of  trees. 

i 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Orchard  Booklet 
3.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  N,  Pomona,  N.  C. 


BETTER  FRUIT  TREES 

Direct  from  the  grower.  at  tnlf  what  you  would 
pay*  an  agent.  200,000  cApplc  trees,  175,000  Peach 
trees,  and  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees — all  large,  thrifty,  and  with  One 
roots,  c/411  Dansvillc  grown,  where  San  Jose  scale 
has  never  been  been  found,  IVc  Pay  the  Freight. 
Free,  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  special 
introductory'  bargains,  for  Fall  planting, 
Write  today  for  Catalogue  A 


DENTON,  WILLIAMS  SSI  DENTON,  Dansvllie,  #ew  York 


The  recent  changes  in  the  market  situ¬ 
ation,  as  affects  Summer  crops,  is  that 
copious  rains,  in  Western  New  York  a  little 
too  copidus,  have  more  than  doubled  former 
growing  conditions  and  at  last  brought 
the  retail  price  of  potatoes  below  a  dollar. 
I  lately  made  a  trip  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Massachusetts  coast  and  back,  mainly  by 
daylight,  and  noted  two  conditions,  the 
rather  backward  condition  of  most  Fall 
crops  on  the  first  trip  and  their  much 
improved  condition  on  the  return  trip. 
Even  the  farmer-dealer  I  met  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  told  me  that  there  would  now  be  a 
fair  crop  of  potatoes.  Speaking  of  farmer- 
dealers,  and  there  ought  to  be  more  of 
thenv.  brings  up  again  the  much-vexed 
point  as  to  the  rights  of  such  traffic  in  the 
cities.  A  former  article  of  mine  has 
brought  out  some  inquiries  on  the  situation, 
which  I  will  try  to  answer  in  part  now, 
though  I  have  uot  had  time  to  cover  them 
fully  yet.  The  present  Buffalo  huckster 
ordinances  practically  shut  out  the  farmer 
as  a  dealer,  as  they  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  do,  for  they  make  him  take  out  a  li¬ 
cense  that  costs  $100  for  running  a  one- 
horse  peddling  rig  in  the  city,  and  $125 
for  a  two-horse  rig,  which  is  so  high  as  to 
he  prohibitory,  it  would  seem.  So  the 
farmer  is  restricted  to  the  bringing  in  of 
his  crops  and  delivering  them  to  customers, 
that  is,  mostly  wholesale  dealers,  so  that 
the  eousumer  usually  has  to  pay  two  pro¬ 
fits  on  an  article  after  it  leaves  the  farmer’s 
hands.  I  find  that  the  old  ordinance  of 
not  selling  before  3  p.  m.  has  been  dropped. 
A  license  is  from  7  a.  in.  to  7  p.  m.,  week 
days  only.  This  state  of  things  does  not 
come  so  much  as  a  consequence  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  city  aldermen  to  legislate  them¬ 
selves  and  everybody  else  into  paying  extra 
prices  for  what  they  cat,  as  it  does  from 
the  way  the  ordinances  are  procured,  which 
is  in  every  way  parallel  to  the  way  that 
high  tariff  legislation  is  obtained  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  people  who  want  this  tariff 
to  aid  them  in  their  business  go  down 
there  and  they  stay  there  till  they  get 
what  they  want.  The  good  public  stays  at 
home — and  grumbles.  So  the  city  grocer 
and  huckster  go  to  the  aldermen  and  say 
that  they  are  paying  high  rents  and  taxes 
to  the  city  and  the  farmer  is  not,  so 
they  ought  to  have  all  the  show  in  the 
trade,  and  they  get  what  they  ask  for,  as 


FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Apples  $7.00  per  100,  Cherries  $5.00,  Peaches  $5.00, 
Pears  $G.OO.  All  trees  GUARANTEED  First-class1 
True  to  Name  and  free  from  Scale  and  disease. 

Send  for  new  fall  price  list,  and  for  1912  Cata¬ 
log  if  you  do  not  nave  one.  WM.  J.  REILLY 
Nurseries,  Box  08.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FitASEK,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  planing 

at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  6  to  6  ft..  10c  each;  4  to 
&  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Vulley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue, 
f.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  10  Treeacres  Hoad.  Dansville, N.  Y. 


TRFFS  anH  Pi  ANTS-Allkinds“By  the  Mi>- 

1IYLLO  ana  rLAHIO  lions— at  wholesale 
prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Karliost,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Now  The  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FALL 


Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Sprino,  Del, 


APPLE  BARBELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 


ROBT.  GILLIES 


MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  Ground  PHOSPHATE  ^ 


Will  add  irnmen- 
isely  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality  and 
appearance  of 

Your,  fruit. 


Write  for  free  Booklet 
telling  all  about  il. 

Address. 


$1.25  worth  per 
acre  will  add  50 
to  75%  to  your 
crop  yields. 
JLeading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations 
confirm  this,  as  our 
free  Booklet  shows. 


THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  CO.KsIeS 


You  are  invited  to 


visit  the  exhibit  of 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


- -  AT  THE 

N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR.  SEPT.  9-14 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  has  been  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  advancement  of  modern  dairying,  and  every  cow  owner  visit¬ 
ing  the  Fair  should  see  the  latest  De  Laval  machines. 

The  De  Laval  separators  were  first  34  years  ago,  and  have 
been  kept  far  in  the  lead  ever  since.  Improved  year  by  year  they 
are  better  now  than  ever  before. 

Users  of  De  Laval  machines  will  be  especially  welcome,  and 
will  be  interested  in  the  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  up-to-date  machines. 

Users  of  other  makes  of  separators,  of  which  a  large  number 
are  replaced  by  the  De  Laval  every  year,  will  be  equally  welcome, 
and  may  compare  the  construction,  sanitariness  and  ease  of  running 
of  their  machines  with  the  De  Laval. 

Those  who  have  yet  to  buy  a  separator  will  have  opportunity 
to  learn  all  about  one  and  what  the  De  Laval  would  do  and  save 
for  them,  as  it  is  already  doing  for  its  1,500,000  users. 

There  will  he  De  Laval  representatives  in  attendance  glad  to 
discuss  and  explain  anything  of  separator  interest  to  either  old  or 
new  friends.  Be  sure  to  look  up  the  De  Laval  booth. 

Every  cow  owner  will  he  welcome 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


NEW  PITKUS 

This  new  Russian  Rye  has  proved  much 
superior  to  any  other  variety  both  in  yield 
and  quality.  Wo  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed 
which  we  are  selling  at  a  low  price. 

Hairy  or  Sand  Vetch 

We  offer  pure  seed  of  our  own  scrowiiiff 
of  this  year’s  crop,  at  $8.70  per  bushel. 

Also  rye  and  vetch  mixed,  H  vetch  and 
%  rye,  at  $2.75  per  bushel  (56  lbs.)  This  mix 
ture  makes  an  excellent  cover  crop  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy  the  two  seeds 
separate. 

We  also  offer  Seed  Wheat,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 
Price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Growers 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


wT,hySAN-U-ZAYsoTL 


A  Wouldn't  it  bo  profitable  and  gratifying  to  you  to  J 
keep  your  orchard  free  from  Scale  with  only  one  thorough^ 
spraying  per  year?  We  can  prove  to  you,  Mr,  Fruit 
Grower,  that  by  using  “SAN-U-ZAY"  this  can  bedouo, 
and  is  being  done,  at  a  very  low  cost.  Mr.  T.  J.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Mt.  Clemons,  Mich.,  says:  “  My  experience  with 
your  ‘San-U-Zay*  proves  that  it  effectually  destroy  a 
with  one  thorough  spraying  auy  and  all  Scale.** 

ENDORSED  BY  USERS 

This  is  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  totters  we  have 
from  enthusiastic  users  of  “  S AN-U  ZA  Y,"  and  we 
guarantee  that  it  will  do  the  same  good  work  for  you. 
Send  postal  to-day  to  l>ept.  F.  for  our  new  free  book 
4 ‘Better  Spraying,"  and  get  all  the  facts.  Learn  also 
about  our  “  Misty-Make**  sprayers. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 


FOR  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
gold  direct  to  the  consumer;  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover.  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy.  Rape,  Red  Top.  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  all 
kinds  of  Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Sent  freight  prepaid 
your  Railroad  Station.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  N.  Wertheimer  &  Sous,  Ligonier,  Iud. 


NEW  TIMOTHY  SEED 

also  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Red,  etc.  Samples  FREE. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  140  Main  St.,  M^ry^vllie,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS— Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000;Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers, $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


MOST  POPULAR  FRUIT  TREK  COLLECTION  ever  offered.  1  Klberta 
Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1  Seckel  Pear,  1  Montmorency 
Sour  Cherry,  1  Ox  heart  Sweet  Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney 
Prune.  All  4  ft.  high.  GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue,  1  Niagara,  white, 
1  Delaware,  red,  CURRANTS:  1  Perfection,  red,  1  Champion,  block, 
1  White  Grape,  best  white,  4  Rhubarb  roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect. 
All  for  $1.00.  Every  Farm  and  Village  Garden  should  have  this  col¬ 
lection.  Send  to-day.  The  bargain  will  surpriso  you.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Trees.  300  Acres.  Kstab- 

ished  2S years.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansville ’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurse'-!r“1 
Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


WOOD’S 

Special  Grass  «»*> 
Clover  Mixtures 

Make  the  Largest  Yields  of 
Hay  and  Pasturage. 

They  are  combined  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  to  give  the  best  results  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  soils  for  which  they  are  recommend¬ 
ed. 

We  use  in  these  mixtures  our  Trade 
Mark  Brand  Seeds,  which  are  best  qual¬ 
ities  obtainable,  and  tested  both  as  to 
germination  and  purity. 

Our  customers  report  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  both  as  to  securing  excel¬ 
lent  stands  and  largest  yields  of  both  hay 
and  pasturage. 

Wood’s  Descriptive  Fall  Catalog 

gives  full  information;  also  tell  about  all 
other  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  Alfalfa, 
Vetches  and  all  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
for  fall  planting. 

Catalog  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


Alfalfa  Seed. 

should  bo  sown  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Wo  offer  high-grade  seed,  and 
*  will  send  sample  and  price  on  request. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet, 
free. 

Crimson  Clover 

the  great  soil  improver;  also  early  green 
fdod.  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Viliosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and  for 
green  manure.  Extremely  hardy.  Write 
for  price. 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

Ready  early  in  September  and  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants;  offers  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
for  Fall  planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA.-- - 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

F.  IF.  IF.,  Ravenna,  0. — I  desire  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  a  good  location  for  dairy¬ 
ing.  In  this  section  land  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing  ?200  per  acre,  but  I  cannot  pay  such  a 
price.  I  have  heard  that  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan  there  are  still  some  localities 
where  land  well  improved  and  well  adapted 
to  dairy  farming  can  be  had  at  .$75  to  .$100 
per  acre.  This  information  comes  mostly 
from  real  estate  men,  and  I  do  not  trust 
them.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one 
who  is  not  interested  financially  in  the 
matter. 

Ans. — There  are  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  general  or  dairy  farming  in  the 
several  tiers  of  counties  in  Southern 
Michigan.  The  western  portion  of  this 
region  bordering  Lake  Michigan  is 
largely  devoted  to  fruit  growing.  The 
crops  commonly  grown  in  this  area  are 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans, 
clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  .  and  sugar 
beets  and  other  root  crops.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are  ideal  for  meat  or  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  as  corn,  legumes  and  pasture 
grasses  are  produced  with  ease  in 
abundance.  The  central  portion  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  contains  some  sand 
land,  but  with  areas  of  heavier  soil 
interspersed  throughout.  The  sand  lands 
when  underlaid  by  a  clay  subsoil  are 
valuable  for  crop  and  fruit  production. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  Lower 
Peninsula,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
is  an  undeveloped  agricultural  empire, 
but  with  more  Winter  than  we  have 
farther  south. 

It  is  true  that  farms  with  good  possi¬ 
bilities  can  be  bought  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  These 
farms  may  be  regarded  as  being  run 
down,  but  they  can  be  improved  quickly 
by  keeping  live  stock  and  growing 
legumes,  which  thrive  in  abundance  and 
great  variety.  Michigan  for  years  has 
been  sacrificing  her  young,  strong  blood 
to  the  lure  of  the  West.  Many  of  our 
farms  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  ten¬ 
ants  while  the  declining  strength  of  the 
owner  has  forced  him  to  retire  rather 
than  face  the  labor  problem,  which  is 
making  our  strongest  manhood  shudder. 
Southern  Michigan  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  with  its  well  developed  transporta¬ 
tion,  educational  and  church  facilities. 
Our  market  opportunities  are  good. 
Grange,  farmers’  clubs  and  Gleaner 
organizations  have  been  helping  to  solve 
the  rural  social  problems.  Southern 
Michigan  provides  conditions  for  grow¬ 
ing  such  a  variety  of  products  as  to 
make  comfortable  living  possible  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  making  money  easy. 

R.  s.  SHAW, 
Dean  and  Director. 

Mich.  Agricultural  College. 

Value  of  Lime-Sulphur  Sediment. 

J.  J.  F. ,  South  Haven,  Mich. — There  is  a 
lime-sulphur  manufacturing  plant  at  this 
place  which  produces  large  quantities  of 
waste ;  when  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  the 
tanks  after  boiling,  lime  (sediment)  used 
in  its  making,  is  thrown  away.  Is  this 
sediment  of  any  value  to  spread  on  land? 
Some  of  it  is  slightly  colored  by'  the  action 
of  the  sulphur,  but  most  of  it  is  white. 
When  dried  it  is  somewhat  hard,  about  like 
chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  but  will  crumble 
up  readily  between  thumb  and  fingers. 

Ans. — If  the  proper  ratio  of  materials, 
viz.,  one  pound  of  first-grade  commer¬ 
cial  lime  to  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  is 
being  used  in  this  factory,  and  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  is  right,  there  should  be  very 
little  of  either  free  lime  or  sulphur  in 
the  sediment.  The  fact  that  it  dries 
white  is  no  certain  indication  that  the 
material  contains  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  lime  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  normal  lime-sul¬ 
phur  sediment  is  composed  chiefly  of 
calcium  sulphite  or  sulphite  of  lime, 
which  upon  exposure  to  air  is  converted 
into  the  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 
If  dehydrated,  this  would  become  the 
plaster  of  Paris  to  which  the  corres¬ 
pondent  refers.  The  sediment  also 
usually  contains  some  magnesia,  iron 
and  limestone,  and  whatever  other  in¬ 
soluble  impurities  may  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  lime  and  sulphur  used.  As 
an  application  to  the  soil,  its  chief  ef¬ 
fect  would  probably  be  the  customary 
action  of  gypsum  or  land  plaster.  The 
latter  is  a  well-known  crop  stimulant, 
but  it  contains  none  of  the  important 
elements  of  plant  food,  and  not  even 
lime  in  a  proper  form  to  correct  soil 
acidity.  The  physical  effect  of  gypsum 
on  the  soil  also  is  probably  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial,  so  that  in  the 
long  run  its  effect  as  a  soil  application 
is  almost  certain  to  be  deleterious. 
There  is,  however,  an  important  use  for 
this  material.  This  is  as  a  covering  or 
paint  around  the  base  of  fruit  trees  to 
protect  them  from  borers  and  mice  or 
other  rodents.  When  a  little  of  the 
lime-sulphur  concentrate  is  left  in  the 


sediment  to  act  as  a  binder,  the  combi¬ 
nation  makes  a  substantial  covering  that 
is  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  apparently 
entirely  safe  and  effective  when  put  on 
annually  and  at  the  proper  time. 

J.  P.  STEWART. 

Penn.  Experiment  Station. 


More  About  “Dust  Spraying.” 

J.  M.,  Callaway,  Va. — I  read  the  article 
by  Mr.  Erb  on  dust  spraying.  There  were 
one  or  two  things  I  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand.  lie  used  lime  and  sulphur  for  the 
lime-sulphur.  Now  lime-sulphur  is  very 
different  from  lime  and  sulphur.  If  sulphur 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi,  why  add 
the  lime  at  all?  Some  such  question  might 
come  up  in  regard  to  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Would  you  take  up  these  things  in  the 
paper?  Our  continued  damp,  cloudy  and 
still  weather  suggests  to  me  that  under 
many  circumstances  that  “dust”  might  be 
available,  and  it  certainly  could  be  handled 
much  more  cheaply. 

Ans. — Your  reader  wants  to  know 
why  lime  is  used  in  the  dust  spray  in 
connection  with  sulphur  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  says  “If  sulphur  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  fungi,  why  add  the 
linle  at  all?”  For  his  benefit  I  will  re¬ 
peat  what  I  stated  in  former  communi¬ 
cations,  namely  that  the  lime  is  used  as 
a  carrier  in  order  to  insure  thorough 
and  proper  distribution.  In  other 
words,  lime  takes  the  place  in  the  dust 
spray  that  water  does  in  the  liquid,  and 
there  is  this  difference,  lime  has  a  value 
as  a  fungicide,  while  water  has  none. 
Now  a  word  about  results  as  far  as  this 
year’s  spraying  is  concerned.  I  find 
in  my  orchards  where  I  used  the  dust  I 
have  less  scab  than  I  have  where  I  used 
the  liquid.  Whether  others  have  had 
similar  results  or  not  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  and  I  simply  state  facts  as  far 
as  my  own  orchard  is  concerned.  As 
far  as  insects  are  concerned  the  orchards 
where  I  used  the  dust  are  equally  as 
free  from  wormy  apples  as  where  I 
used  the  liquid.  I  do  about  the  same 
amount  of  liquid  spraying  that  I  do  of 
dust,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  no  dust  crank,  as 
I  have  said  before,  and  growers  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  liquid  are  at 
liberty  to  oppose  the  dust  process. 

Missouri.  louis  erb. 


Hairy  Vetch  in  Nebraska. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
whether  it  is  practical  to  grow  vetch 
(Hairy),  in  this  region  for  the  seed?  I 
left  a  little  patch  of  a  few  square  yards  in 
one  corner  this  year  and  it  yielded  very 
heavily  and  ripened  nearly  all  at  the  same 
time  but  I  thought  possibly  the  latter  was 
due  to  our  drought  as  the  vines  literally 
dried  up.  If  the  seed  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  country  I  see  great  profit 
in  raising  it  at  present  prices. 

Gage  Co.,  Nebraska.  ,t.  ir.  tubbs. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  the  limits  of  successful 
vetch  growing  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out  in  this  country,  we  think  your  plan  well 
worth  trying.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
vetch  seed,  and  the  future  will  see  it  dou¬ 
bled.  Home  grown  seed  of  good  quality  will 
be  at  a  premium. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak,  '■ 


The  quality  of  your  picture  depends 
as  much  on  the  simplicity  of  your 
camera  as  upon  the  quality  of  its  lens 
and  shutter  and  mechanism. 

KODAKS 

combine  simplicity  with  quality.  There  are 
no  annoying  details  in  the  operation  of  the 
Kodak.  Kodaks  bear  the  same  relation  to  a 
plate  camera  that  the  automatic  gun  bears  to 
your  grandfathers  muzzle  loader.  Kodaks 
are  simple,  efficient,  reliable.  They  are 
designed  by  the  most  experienced  camera 
makers  in  the  world,  are  made  in  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  camera  factory  in  the 
world,  are  fitted  with  lenses  of  the  highest 
type,  each  one  individually  tested  both  by 
the  lens  maker  and  by  our  own  testers. 
Kodaks  are  made  by  men  with  whom  honest 
workmanship  has  become  a  habit. 

There’s  no  dark-room  in  the  Kodak  system 
of  picture  making.  The  Kodak  is  complete 
ready  to  use  with  daylight  loading  film  car¬ 
tridges— there’s  no  extra  investment  in  plate 
holders  as  in  the  case  of  a  plate  camera. 

Kodak  means  photography  with  the  bother 
left  out— means  good  pictures,  real  value  for 
your  money. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  Co., 

387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Did  You 
Ever  See 
This  Done. 


v  I 


_  his  trademark  stands  for  the 
famous  South  Bend  Watch.  You 
may  have  seen  a  South  Bend 
actually  frozen  in  a  cake  of  ice 
in  a  South-Bend-Jeweler’s  win¬ 
dow,  for  hundreds  of  these  jew¬ 
elers  have  shown  these  watches 
running  accurately  in  ice. 

The  meaning  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  is  that  South  Bend  Watches 
are  marvelously  accurate  time¬ 
pieces.  This  mark  means  that 
South  Bend  Watches  actually 
do  what  the  mark  indicates.  An 
adjusted  South  Bend  will  run  in 
oven  heat ,  too ,  and  keep  perfect 
time. 

Now,  if  it  will  keep  time  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  it  will  stay 
accurate  in  your  pocket. 

You  ought  to  look  up  a  South- 
Bend-Jeweler  and  see  one  of 
these  watches. 

It  takes  six  months  just  to 
make  a  South  Bend  Watch.  Six 
months  more  are  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  regulate  it  to  the  point 
where  it  will  pass  the  700-hour 
accuracy  test  that  every  South 
Bend  must  stand.  Each  watch 
is  inspected  411  times  in  the 
making.  A  South  Bend  is  truly 
a  wonderful  watch 


The  South  Bend  is  sold  only 
by  expert  retail  jewelers — never 
by  mail.  You  thus  get  the  jew¬ 
eler’s  regulation  with  the  South 
Bend.  That  is  important,  for 
watches  don’t  run  the  same  for 
everybody.  They’ve  got  to  be 
regulated  to  the  buyer’s  person¬ 
ality.  Ask  the  jeweler  why. 

Drop  in  today  and  see  a 
South-Bend-Jeweler.  Read  this 
letter  from  one  of  them: 

Mandan,  N.  D.,  March  25, 1911. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Studebaker  Watch  that 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

I  loaned  this  watch  to  Conductor 
Ed.  Nichols  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  R.  R.  Said  watch  came  in 
on  time  for  three  consecutive 
weeks.  Mr.  Nichols  stated  to 
me  it  was  the  best  watch  he  ever 
carried.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Conyne. 

•  Write  for  free  book,  “How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.”  It 
tells  interesting  things  about 
watches  and  their  construction. 
You  need  this  book  if  you  are 
going  to  buy  a  watch. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Company 

9  Rowley  Street,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Just  three  simple  movements  start 
this  engine.  Merely  turn  on  the 
gasoline,  switch  the  battery  lever, 
turn  the  crank,  and  the  Economy 
Gasoline  Engine  is  in  full  action. 

That  means  simplicity,  an  engine  so  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  so  easy  to  understand  that  a  boy  can  run  it. 
This  very  simplicity  of  construction,  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  highest  grade  materials  and 
expert  workmanship  gives  the  Economy  Engine 
unsurpassed  durability  and  dependability.  And 
it  always  exceeds  its  rated  horse  power. 

You  can  buy  a  water  cooled  Economy  Gasoline 
Engine  as  low  as  $26.95  011  60  Days’  Trial  and 
backed  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  guarantee. 
Look  on  pages  1384  to  1392  of  our  latest  Big 
General  Catalog  and  see  our  engine  bargains, 
the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  strictly  high 
grade  water  cooled  engines.  ^ 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  our  Big  General  Catalog  just  write 
“ECONOMY  ENGINES”  on  a  postal  card  and  sign  your 
name  and  address. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 
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The  fruit  along  the  Lake  Shore  and  in 
our  immediate  locality  is,  owing  to  the  hard 
Winter  a  poor  crop  of  almost  all  kinds. 
Peaches  none,  very  few  plums,  a  few  pears. 
Apples  will  probably  average  here  about 
one-third  of  a  crop.  I  have  heard  of  no 
prices  being  made  for  Winter  fruit. 

No.  Ohio.  J.  h.  d. 

Reports  from  the  Chautauqua,  N,  Y., 
grape  district  indicate  about  60  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop.  “Where  vines  fruited 
heavily  last  year,  through  low,  rich  spots  or 
where  the  leaf  hopper  was  in  abundance, 
the  wood  did  not  properly  ripen,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  susceptible  to  frost  injury. 
Even  on  the  best  of  vineyards  the  set 
is  much  lighter  than  last  year,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  clusters  to  the  shoot,  instead 
of  three,  as  was  the  rule  last  season.  The 
same  conditions  also  prevail  in  Michigan, 
Chautauqua's  greatest  competitor,  with  an 
estimate  of  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop. 
A  good  price  for  good,  well-packed  fruit 
will  be  paid  this  Fall.  Concords  will  be 
ready  for  market  about  the  usual  time, 
September  25,  while  Wordens  and  other 
early  varieties  will  be  ripe  about  two  weeks 
sooner.” 

We  have  had  a  very  wet  Summer  here. 
Since  July  1  it  has  rained  on  an  average 
every  other  day.  Of  course  there  were 
some  days  when  it  rained  every  day,  and 
then  it  would  be  dry  for  two  or  three  days. 
All  farm  work  was  badly  delayed,  and  hay 
and  grain  damaged  some.  Not  all  oats  se¬ 
cured  at  this  date.  Wheat  was  badly 
winter-killed  and  a  light  crop  on  the  aver¬ 
age  :  some  fields  not  worth  cutting.  Oats 
good,  rye  average.  Hay  was  good  where 
there  was  a  stand,  but  last  year’s  drought 
killed  a  good  deal  of  the  new  seeding.  Corn 
is  looking  fine  on  the  sand,  not  so  good  on 
the  clay.  Beans  have  made  a  fine  growth 
of  vines  and  seem  to  be  podding  fairly 
well.  This  is  a  great  dairy  county  and  a 
Holstein  center.  But  little  butter  is  made, 
most  of  the  farmers  selling  to  the  local 
condenser.v  or  selling  cream  which  is  shipped 
away,  as  there  is  no  local  creamery.  A  few 
years  ago  most  everyone  sold  to  the  eon- 
densery,  but  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  the  Michigan  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
lias  used  their  patrons,  and  a  great  many 
have  bought  separators  and  gone  to  selling 
cream.  Butter  28  cents  on  account  of  local 
scarcity;  eggs  19  cents.  Milk  $1.30  per 
100.  Potatoes  75  cents;  wheat  98  cents, 
rye  65  cents.  h.  m.  w. 

Howell,  Mich. 


Canadian  Crops. 

Spring  and  Winter  wheat,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  316.900  acfes  killed,  covers  10.047,300 
acres.  The  acreage  of  barley  is  9.494,600  ; 
oats,  1,449.200;  hay,  7,633,600;  rye,  148,- 
700;  Alfalfa.  111,300,  which  is  a  gain  of 
3,667  over  1911;  buckwheat,  387,000;  flax. 
1,711,100 ;  corn,  870,590 ;  potatoes,  459,- 
400 ;  turnips,  214,600.  There  has  been  a 
heavy  drop  in  the  Canadian  apple  crop, 
the  outlook  at  present  being  67  per  cent 
of  normal. 


At  the  Dry  Farming  Congress,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  October  16-26, 
there  will  be  shown  the  grains,  grasses, 
clovers,  Alfalfas,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc., 
grown  in  dry  farming  territory.  Liberal 
prizes  are  offered.  For  the  best  bushel  of 
Wheat,  a  traction  engine,  value  $2,500, 
will  be  given  ;  for  the  best  sheaf  of  wheat, 
a  sheaf  loader,  value  $500  ;  for  best  bushel 
oats,  engine  plow,  value  $500.  Other 
prizes  liberal  in  proportion.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  write  John  T.  Burns,  Secretary,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alberta. 

The  last  corn  crop  of  Uruguay  was  only 
3,639.371  bushels,  but  little  more  than 
one-half  the  previous  year.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  crop  was  a  still  greater  failure,  27,- 
675,000,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  previous 
year. 


Crops  on  the  Continent. 

The  German  outlook  is  favorable,  the 
least  promising  being  oats,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  better  than  last  year.  Potatoes  prom¬ 
ise  a  good  vield.  Acreages  are:  Wheat, 
4,758,000;  rye,  15.488,000;  barley,  3,- 
928,000 ;  oats.  10.839.000 ;  potatoes,  8,- 
257,000  ;  Alfalfa,  608,000. 

In  Hungary  wheat  and  rye  will  be  very 
heavy;  oats  and  barley,  rather  light.  Acre¬ 
ages  are  :  Wheat,  8,650.787  ;  rye,  2,775,674  ; 
barley,  2,645,816;  oats,  2,496,91S. 

The  Russian  Winter  wheat  outlook  is 
good ;  Spring  sowings  fair.  The  general 
prospect  is  for  a  larger  grain  yield  than 
last  year.  Russia  has  more  than  1,- 
250,000  acres  in  cotton,  largely  in  Central 
Asia,  in  the  latitude  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  It  is  said  that  with  proper  irriga¬ 
tion  the  area  couTd  be  greatly  increased. 

The  wheat  acreage  in  France  is  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  crop  is  only  fair. 
Oats  and  rye  promise  well. 

All  grains  in  Spain  appear  to  be  less 
than  last  year,  when  the  crop  was  large. 

Italy  will  have  less  wheat  and  corn 
than  last  year.  Acreages  are:  Wheat,  11,- 
737,250 ;  rye,  301,462 ;  barley,  605,395 ; 
oats,  1,235,500 ;  corn,  4,065,783. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  states  that  in  Russia,  estimates  of 
production  in  73  governments  are  as  fol. 
lows,  expressed  in  bushels:  Wheat,  749,- 
947,000 ;  rye,  984,728,000 ;  barley,  458,- 
183,000;  oats,  1,032,605,000;  corn,  61,- 
908,000. 


Crops  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says:  “In  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  a  hard  Winter,  which 
killed  out  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Winter 
wheat  area,  and  a  late  and  unfavorable 
Spring,  which  hampered  the  early  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  crops,  the  past  few 
months  have  been  so  favorable  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  early  handicap.  Prospects  jjre 
that  supplies  will  be  normal,  or  better 
than  the  average  of  recent  years.  Oats 


and  barley  will  exceed  any  previous  year’s 
yield,  and  wheat,  which  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  indicated  a  yield  of  only  about  625,- 
000,000,  promises  680,000,000  bushels  or 
more,  which  has  only  been  exceeded  four 
times  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair 
crop.  The  corn  crop  is  not  yet  out  of 
danger,  but  expectations  are  that  more 
than  2,800,000.000  bushels  will  be  raised, 
which  is  close  to  a  record.  The  hay  crop 
is  abundant.  Crop  conditions  in  Great 
Britain  are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather  over  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  August  1  the  prospect 
for  wheat  was  about  two  per  cent  below 
average ;  barley  promised  to  be  the  best  of 
all  cereals ;  oats,  very  poor,  estimated  to 
be  nearly  10  per  cent  short  of  an  average. 
The  excessive  wet  weather  has  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  potatoes  and  disease  is  preva¬ 
lent;  sunshine  alone  will  save  the  crop 
from  further  injury.  The  wet  weather 
has  proved  beneficial  to  the  root  crops,  tur¬ 
nips,  swedes  and  mangold,  and  yields  were 
expected  above  the  average.  The  hay  har¬ 
vest  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  the 
weather.  Some  early  crops  of  rotation  hay 
had  been  well  secured?  but  the  bulk  of  this 
crop  and  also  the  meadow  hay  have  been 
damaged  by  rains.  The  hop  crop  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  usual  from  vermin.  Spray¬ 
ing  had,  however,  proved  quite  successful 
and  the  vines  were  healthy  and  fairly 
clean.  Orchards  are  generally  looking 
healthy.  Apples  are  a  small  crop  in  west 
England  and  about  average  in  Kent.” 


Ill 


ark The 
Spot 


That’s  all 

you  need  do. 
just  put  a  cross  where 
the  lameness  occurs.  We  will  tell 
you  what  the  trouble  is  entirely  free  of 
charge  and  we  will  cure  any  form  of  lameness. 

IV t  send  you  a  $7000  IV arranty  Bond  to  guarantee 
you  against  loss — for 

Mack’s  $1000  Spavin  Remedy  Cures 

—or  Your  Money  Back  In  a  Jiffy 

We  Guarantee  to  Cure  Bone  or  Bog  Spavin, 

Ringbone.  Thoroughpin.  Curb,  Capped  Hock.  Shoe  Boil. 
Sprung  Knee.  Lacerated  and  RupturedTendons, Sweeny  and 
all  other  formsof  lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It'sa  powerful 
remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
and  cures  the  lameness  in  just  a  few  days  and  tbe 
animal  may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that 
can  injure  the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair. 

Your  Remedy  Is  a  Wonder 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Mar.  21.  1912, 
McKallor  Drug  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  •  — I  wish  to  advise  that  I  hare  entirely 
cured  tbe  Curb  on  my  driver  in  less  than  three 
weeks  with  your  Mack’s  Thousand  Dollar 
Spavin  Remedy. 

It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be,  and  is  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  used. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &.  Cartage  Co. 
Per.  Jos.  G.  Meyer,  Supt, 


Your  druggist  will  obtain  Mack’s  $1000  Spavin 
Remedy  for  you  if  you  ask  him.  Price  S5.00  per  bottle. 
If  he  refuses,  remit  £5.00  to  us  aod  we  will  see  that  your 
order  is  filled  without  delay. 

Let  Ue  /(* 

Mail 
You 

Our  Free 

Book“Horse  SEND 

Sense  No. 2’-  i  yg 


McKALLOR 
DRUG  CO., 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 


THIS 

HORSE 


SAVE-THE-H0RSE  SPAVIN  REMEDY 

.  (Trade  Mark  Registered.! 


Tut  Horse  to  Work  and  Cure  Hint 

16  YEARS  A  SUCCESS. 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses  by  Mall— Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  If  Remedy  Fails.  OUR 
CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE.  But  first  write  describing  your 
case,  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — Sample  Contract,  and  Advice— 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers). 

Write — as  there  ts  nothing  so  costly  as  delay. 

{TSOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commercial  Ave  ,  Binghamton,  H.  Y. 
Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  t 
with  contract,  or  pent  by  us  Express  Prepaid,.) 


No  hill  too  steep 


No  sand  too  deep 


The  Farmer  needs  comfort 
more  than  the  city  man 


Because  of  the  very  nature  of  its  work 
and  the  roads  it  travels,  the  farmer’s 
car  should  be  more  comfortable  than 
the  city  man’s. 

The  farmer’s  driving'  is  not  over 
pavements  and  boulevards,  but  over  the 
country  roads,  in  whatever  condition 
he  finds  them. 

His  car  should  be  powerful,  too ;  and 
sturdy  and  strong. 

The  Jackson  is  all  these;  as  you 
have  always  known. 

And  for  1913  it  is  more  comfortable 
— more  roomy — easier  riding — than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

The  wheelbase  is  longer ;  the  wheels 
and  tires  are  larger. 

The  upholstery  is  10  inches  thick 
— deep,  soft  and  luxurious. 


Road  shocks  are  almost  entirely  elimina¬ 
ted  through  the  four  full  elliptic  springs. 
On  a  motor-driven  vehicle  full 
elliptic  springs  are  just  as  efficient  as 
on  a  carriage — and  you  know  that 
they  are  the  best  spring  equipment  for 
a  carriage. 

Mechanically  the  new  Jacksons 

are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  the  upholstery,  finish  and  roominess 
of  the  bodies. 

They  have  sufficient  power  for  the 
worst  road  conditions,  and  they  are 
both  smooth  and  silent. 

Write  for  the  advance  literature  on 
the  1913  Jackson  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer. 

We  want  you  to  try  the  car  for 
yourself  and  see  what  real  automobile 
comfort  is. 


Jackson  Automobile  Co.,  isoo  e.  Mam  st,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Jackson  “Olympic”  —  $1500 


35  horsepower,  unit  power  plant;  long-stroke  reotoi — 4%  x  4'X  inch.  I  15-inch  wheelbase  ;  34x4  inch  tires.  Full 
elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear.  Deep,  roomy  body,  with  10-inch  upholstery.  Gasoline  tank  under  dash,  supplied  from 
storage  tank  at  the  rear,  with  pressure  pump.  Total  capacity  twenty  gallons.  Equipment  of  Disco  Self-starter,  mohair 
top,  top  hood,  ventilating  windshield,  speedometer,  oil  and  gasoline  guages  on  dash,  Prest-o-Iite  tank  with  automatic  electric 
lighter ;  Firestone  universal  quick-detachable  demountable  rims,  extra  rim,  tire  carrier,  robe  rail,  foot  rest  in  tonneau,  pump, 
jack,  tire  outfit  and  tools.  Trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION  Stmus  paper  free® 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Chatham  Mitt  f®,  c“h  _. 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  1  Tim© 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  rprCE 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit,  t  UbE  I 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  onts,  I  AAM  ' 
corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  ■ 

cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymix- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  plunter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn,  lakes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kernels  from  nnygrain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  runningmill  on  earth.  SS 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price*  1 

.  buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500  'I> 

machines,  ’first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  if  you  want  - 

to  bo  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43,  (39) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY.  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


Build  witK  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


Slakeyourown  blocksandbuild  fire-proof, 
permanent  buildings  witli  your  own 
hands,  by  using  the 

Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operate,  saves  you 
money  on  whatever  you  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free 
booklet.  Contury  Comont  Machine  Co., 
SJ25  Alim. St., Rochester, N.Y. 


«> 


925  ACRF$_2  story  16- room  brick  house,  hot 
BM,ILg  and  cold  water;  2  barns  30  x  80, 
24x42;  CO  cow  stalls,  2  large  silos;  most  profitable 
farm  in  county.  Last  year’s  income;  milk  $5,400, 
grain  and  potatoes  $1,000.  Included  in  price  is  40 
young  Holstein  cows,  one  team,  sound  4-year  old 
horse,  corn  harvester,  binder,  suikey  plow,  mower, 
rake,  wagons,  land  roller,  gasolene  engine,  onsilago 
cutter,  carrier,  harrows,  sleds,  harness,  cultivators, 
all  tools  fine  condition.  All  for  $15,000;  $9,000  cash. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Da  in  Perfection  Motor  Press 


Wonderful.  Advance  in  Press  BnildinD 

Cp»rr\T  r/f  a  mrarx  «  •  a  «  .«  .  •  _  .  _  ___  " 


((IMPLICATED  machinery,  heavy  and  costly  engine  and  expensive 
operation  are  done  away  with  in  this  motor  press. 

It  is  the  most  profitable  to  operate  of  any  motor  press  because  of 
the  combination  of  features  that  save  labor,  time  and  power  and  increase 
baling  capacity. 

Greatly  simplified  construction  has  made  possible  the  use  of  a  smaller 
engine,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  capacity  of  press. 

Eccentrically  mounted  gears  furnish  increased 
leverage  so  smaller  engine  can  be  used. 

They  give  plunger  a  slow  stroke  on  com¬ 
pression,  and  quick  return  stroke, 
requiring  less  power,  and  maintaining 
large  capacity.  Maximum  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  where  needed,  by  a  steady  run¬ 
ning  engine,  without  the  heavy  high 
speeded, dangerous  fly  wheel  to  pull. 


An  exceptionally  large  feed-opening,  together  with  self-feed  and 
eccentric  gears  make  the  Dain  Perfection  a  press  of  large  baling  capacity. 

Automatic  tucker  folds  over  charge,  making  smooth  square-ended  bales. 
Neat  bales  always  bring  top  price. 

The  Perfection  frame  is  not  jointed  and  is  all  steel,  mounted  on  all  steel 
truck.  This  guarantees  it  to  be  substantial  and  durable. 

A  quiet,  light  running  baler  of  large  capacity,  profitable 
to  operate,  and  easy  to  transport,  backed  up  by  a  quarter 
century’s  success  in  building  better 
hay  machinery,  is  what  you  get  in 
the  Dain  Perfection  Motor  Press. 

Ask  for  Free  Circular  No.  M  33 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


J) 
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Michigan  [‘40 


If  Completely 
Equipped 


Some  Features 

Four-forward-speed  transmission 
Oversize  tires — 35x4% 

Electric  lights  and  dynamo 
Center  control— left-side  drive 
Motor4%x5%  inches 
Extra  effective  brakes — 16x2 %  inches 
Big,  comfortable  springs 
Large  over-capacity, giving  big  factors 
of  safety 

Pressed  steel,  full  floating  rear  axle 

Wheel  base  118  inches 

Firestone  demountable  rims— extrarim 

Adjustable  pedals 

Adjustable  steering  post 

14-inch  cushions 

Hand-buffed  leather  upholstering, 
filled  with  best  curled  hair 
50-inch  rear  seat — inside 
Nickel  mountings 
Genuine  cellular  type  radiator 
Electric  horn 

$50  Jones  speedometer— four-inch  dial 
Best  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and 
envelope 

Windshield  built  in 
Foot  rail— robe  rail 

Complete  tool  equipment — tool  chests 
under  running  board 
Axles  sufficient  in  strength  for  80- 
horsepower  car. 


The  Fight  of  the  Forties 

A  War  That  Is  Bringing  Out  Cars  and  Values  Unmatchable 


The  greatest  contest  ever  known  in  Motor- 
dom  is  raging  now  among  the  40-horsepower 
cars.  There  are  72  makers,  each  doing  his  ut¬ 
most  to  outdo  the  others.  Six  of  these  cars, 


backed  by  millions  of  money,  are  in  a  fierce  race 
for  supremacy.  The  Michigan  “40”  is  one. 

This  means  cut  prices  on  wonderful  cars, 
and  you  should  be  careful  to  get  the  advantage. 


Prices  Cut  in  Two 


This  war  comes  about  because 
the  demand  is  now  turning  to 
“Forties,”  in  an  overwhelming 
way.  Men  are  finding  out  that 
the  “Forty”  alone  combines 
economy  with  sufficient  room 
and  power. 

So  72  makers  have  entered  this 
field.  Hundreds  of  the  ablest 
engineers  are  working  now  on 
“Forties.”  And  this  rivalry  is 
bringing  out  the  best  cars  ever 
built.  Also  the  greatest  values. 


Since  this  war  began  some 
makers’  prices  have  been  cut  in 
two.  “Forties”  are  selling,  with 


splendid  equipment,  for  what 
stripped“Thirties”sold  for  when 
this  war  began. 

For  this  fight  will  hinge  on 
price.  Better  cars  can’t  be  built 
than  the  best  of  the  “Forties.” 
Better  equipment  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  six  or 
seven  cars  in  the  “Forty”  field 
which  no  man  can  claim  to  excel. 
The  best  brains  in  the  industry 
have  built  them. 

So  the  main  question  is:  Who 
can  give  most  for  the  money! 
The  result  is  such  values  as  never 
before  were  offered  in  automo¬ 
biles. 


The  Michigan’s  Offer 


After  four  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  the  Michigan  “40”  now 
takes  the  lead  in  this  fight.  Year 
after  year  the  best  men  we  know 
have  worked  at  perfecting  this 
car.  Since  the  start  they  have 
worked  out  300  improvements. 

They  have  sent  out  in  test 
cities  5,000  cars,  and  watched 
each  car’s  performance.  Now 
they  all  agree  that  nowhere,  at 
any  price,  is  there  a  better  car 
built  than  the  Michigan. 


W.  H.  Cameron  is  designer- 
in-chief.  For  years  he  was 
chief  engineer  for  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.  John  A. 
Campbell  is  our  body  designer. 
His  body  designs  have  been 
used  by  kings. 

Each  part  and  detail  is  in 
charge  of  an  expert — the  ablest 
man  we  know  for  the  purpose. 
And  the  car  they  have  built  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
modern  motor  car  engineering. 


Note  the  Rare  Features 


To  this  perfect  car  we  have 
idded  all  the  late  features,  some 
of  them  rare  and  very  expensive. 


For  instance,  the  four-speed- 
forward  transmission,  as  used 
today  in  the  best  European  cars. 


None  but  the  highest-priced 
cars  in  this  country  yet  have 
over  three. 

The  electric  lights  and  dyna¬ 
mo — a  feature  which  costs  you 
$125  when  offered  by  others  as 
an  extra.  Oversize  tires — 35x 
4 Those  tires,  as  an  extra, 
would  cost  you  $50  more  than 
the  tires  on  most  “Forty”  cars. 

The  cushions  are  14  inches 
deep.  The  rear  seat  is  50  inches 

All  This 

This  splendid  car,  with  all 
these  rare  features,  this  unusual 
and  costly  equipment,  is  offered 
for  $1,585.  We  defy  any  maker 
to  meet  it. 

It  now  remains  for  you  to 
make  your  comparisons.  Com¬ 
pare  every  feature,  one  car  with 
another.  Find  out  in  this  way 
who  gives  most  for  the  money. 

Compare  only  cars  built  by 
able  men — men  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  Those  cars  are  bound  to 
be  right.  Then  measure  up 
what  each  car  gives  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Michigan  “40.” 

We  have  made  these  compari¬ 
sons — m^de  them  with  each  of 
the  72  cars  which  compete  with 
us.  We  have  found,  as  you  will, 
that  no  other  offer  in  the  “Forty” 
class  begins  to  compare  with  the 
Michigan. 

The  Michigan  “40”  is  simply 
bound  to  win  out  with  any  man 


wide  inside.  The  springs  are 
extra  wide  and  long.  The  brakes 
are  extra  strong.  The  axles  are 
twice  sufficient. 

There  is  center  control  and 
left-side  drive,  like  the  best  of 
next  year’s  models.  The  uphol¬ 
stering  is  hand-buffed  leather, 
filled  with  the  best  curled  hair. 
The  body  finish  calls  for  22 
coats  of  paint. 

for  $1,585 

who  makes  any  sort  of  compari¬ 
son.  It  is  due  to  yourself  that 
you  make  it. 

Get  Our  Book 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  write 
for  our  catalog — a  very  remark¬ 
able  book.  Compare  the  speci¬ 
fications — compare  the  equip¬ 
ment — with  any  rival  in  this 
class.  Compare  the  fame  of  the 
engineers. 

Then  see  the  car  and  test  it. 
Our  dealer  in  your  town  is  now 
ready  to  show  it.  And  the  car 
will  be  a  revelation. 

Mail  this  coupon  now. 

«  Michigan  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Mail  me  your  Catalog. 


InuumnuumumaaB 


Michigan  Motor  Car  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Owned  by  the  owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company — for  30  years  builders  of 

Michigan  vehicles;  over  500,000  of  them.  Everybody  knows  them.  (101) 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Reviving  Old  Trees. — The  back-to- 
the-landers  usually  find  old  apple  trees 
on  their  farms.  It  becomes  a  great 
question  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
neighbors  usually  advise  digging  out 
these  old  veterans,  but  the  newcomer 
does  not  like  to  do  this.  Many  of  these 
old  fellows  have  sound  trunks  and  body 
but  a  high  straggling  top.  We  have 
many  questions  about  this  and  there 
are  many  answers.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  stories  I  have  heard  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  a  Massachusetts  reader : 

When  I  came  here  this  place  had  25  old 
trees  anywhere  from  50  years  to  no  one 
knows  how  old,  the  majority  said  to  be 
Baldwins.  What  little  fruit  they  had  was 
poorer  than  wild  fruit,  knurl.v,  wormy  and 
railroady.  They  were  indeed  a  discouraging 
lot.  I  began  my  treatment  of  them  by 
putting  a  portable  fence  32  feet  square 
around  the  tree  and  turned  in  some  husky 
pigs.  As  soon  as  they  had  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  broken  up  I  moved  them  to  the  next 
tree  and  treated  the  tree  they  had  been 
moved  from  with  a  good  heavy  coat  of  hen 
manure  well  worked  in,  then  sowed  about 
four  quarts  of  oats  and  raked  these  in. 
So  I  proceeded  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
next  Winter,  when  the  snow'  was  on  the 
ground,  I  scraped  them  thoroughly,  gath¬ 
ered  up  all  the  scrapings,  put  them  in  an 
isolated  place  and  very  early  in  the  Spring 
saturated  this  heap  with  kerosene  and 
burned  it.  That  same  Winter  I  wont  at  the 
heads  of  them  and  cut  them  back  till  my 
neighbors  put  the  question  as  to  w'hy  I  did 
not  cut  them  off  next  to  the  ground  and  be 
done  with  it.  I  let  them  all  drift  back 
into  natural  sod  and  they  have  been  that 
way  since,  but  I  have  kept  up  the  scrap¬ 
ing,  pruning  and  spraying.  I  have  one 
Baldwin  tree  of  which  there  is  a  record 
showing  it  to  be  52  years  old.  Ten  years 
ago  this  w'as  a  tall,  narrow,  ill-shaped 
tree.  I  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  this  tree,  as  the  few'  apples  that  it  bore 
the  first  year  I  knew  it  were  extra  fine.  I 
have  made  it  all  over,  it  is  twice  as  wide 
and  but  half  as  high  as  it  originally  was. 
Good  judges  say  there  are  10  barrels  of 
apples  on  it  this  year. 

This  plan  will  not  appeal  to  a  farmer 
who  has  grown  up  with  such  old  trees, 
but  to  the  man  who  finds  such  veterans 
on  his  farm  it  is  worth  trying.  No 
one  knows  until  he  experiments  how 
useful  a  drove  of  active  pigs  can  be  at 
such  work.  They  will  tear  up  the  sod 
and  clean  out  grubs  and  other  insects 
and  give  such  trees  just  the  shaking 
up  they  need.  The  trouble  is  that  many 
people  expect  too  much  of  such  pigs. 
The  poor  fellows  are  to  rip  the  sod,  cul¬ 
tivate  the  trees,  provide  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  and  make  a  lot  of  pork.  They  can¬ 
not  do  it  all.  They  must  be  well  fed 
and  cared  for  with  water  and  wood 
ashes  and  charcoal.  Give  them  a  chance 
and  they  will  start  the  old  trees  into 
new  life. 

Strawberries. — We  often  have  people 
ask  what  they  can  expect  from  potted 
plants  set  this  Summer.  As  a  rule  I 
promise  nothing.  The  plants  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  a  few  large  berries  next  year, 
but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  large  crop. 
At  our  field  meeting  a  man  told  us  that 
he  bought  100  Marshall  plants,  set  them 
last  September  and  this  year  picked  40 
quarts !  This  we  regard  as  unusual — 
more  than  most  people  can  hope  for. 
Those  plants  were  well  cared  for  and 
were  put  in  naturally  good  soil.  If"  I 
got  20  quarts  from  100  plants  the  first 
season  I  should  be  well  satisfied.  Peo¬ 
ple  talk  of  picking  one  quart  to  the 
plant,  but  we  cannot  do  it,  and  I  would 
not  lead  anyone  to  think  it  possible. 
This  season  has  been  a  bad  one  for 
potted  plants.  The  dry  season  held  the 
crop  back  and  very  few  runners  were 
made  before  the  latter  part  of  August. 
While  they  may  still  be  potted  I  would 
almost  as  soon  have  large  layer  plants 
at  about  half  the  cost.  These  layer 
plants  taken  up  with  a  little  damp  soil 
and  put  in  paper  pots  will  carry  well 
and  make  a  good  growth.  With  our 
recent  rains  September  ought  to  be  a 
good  month  for  transplanting  and  we 
shall  put  out  a  good  many  of  these 
layers.  With  moist  soil  through  Sep¬ 
tember  these  plants  will  become  firmly 
rooted  and  if  well  cared  for  will  give 
at  least  one  spray  of  fine  berries  next 
year. 

What  do  I  mean  by  “well  cared  for”  ? 
Properly  planted  in  moist,  rich  soil.  For 
Fall  planting  I  would  keep  as  much 
dirt  as  possible  around  the  roots,  put 
them  in  a  fair-sized  trowel  hole  and 
firm  the  earth  around  them.  In  Spring 
I  would  trim  the  plants  back — both  top 
and  root — but  in  the  Fall  I  would  plant 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  came 
out  of  the  beds.  Have  the  soil  made 
very  rich  with  manure,  or  use  fertil¬ 


izer  freely  and  keep  the  hoe  and  cul¬ 
tivator  going  until  the  ground  freezes. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too 
much  Fall  growth  on  the  strawberry. 
When  the  ground  freezes,  or  just  be¬ 
fore,  cover  the  plants  with  some  coarse 
mulching  material  and  let  them  alone 
until  Spring.  I  would  set  Marshalls 
in  hills  from  two  to  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  This,  I  think,  is  a  year  when 
September  set  plants  will  pay.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  a  garden — not  of  field 
crops  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 
For  such  purpose  I  should  plant  in 
Spring. 

The  Sorrel  Crop. — Here  is  a  new 
contribution  to  the  sorrel  discussion : 

One  of  your  correspondents  complains  of 
being  troubled  with  sorrel.  We  welcome  it, 
using  almost  all  that  appears  for  soup, 
which  we  much  enjoy.  The  French,  who  are 
very  economical,  make  much  use  of  it,  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  a  soup  which  they  call  “Potage  de 
saute.”  health  soup,  which  is  not  only 
healthful,  but  very  nice.  J.  C. 

I  notice  that  my  children  eat  sorrel 
when  they  are  working  in  the  garden. 
We  made  considerable  use  of  it  as  food 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Tansy  was  another 
weed  often  used  to  make  “a  dinner  of 
herbs.”  It  may  be  well  enough  to  use  a 
small  quantity  as  food,  but  what  would 
our  friend  do  if  he  had  acres  of  it?  I 
have  seen  almost  entire  farms  red  with 
sorrel  whenever  the  plow  and  cultivator 
stopped.  It  is  not  entirely  a  sign  of 
soil  poverty,  and  lime  and  manure  will 
not  always  kill  it  out. 

A  Woman  Wanted. — I  know  that 
printer’s  ink  can  do  great  things.  I 
once  knew  an  advertisement  to  find  a 
flyaway  canary  bird.  I  print  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  an  experiment.  Of  course  we 
cannot  hope  to  make,  a  practice  of  such 
things,  but  let  us  see  what  comes  from 
it : 

1  am  turning  to  the  Hope  Farm  man  in 
my  perplexity.  I  am  very  anxious  to  find 
a  niece  of  mine  who  is  entitled  to  a  small 
sum  of  money  in  England.  Her  father’s 
name  was  James  Copley,  her  mother's  Ellen 
Quinlan  Conley.  Her  husband’s  name  is 
Henry  Mead  Phillips.  She  had  an  aunt, 
a  Mrs.  Spaulding,  who  formerly  lived  in 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  She  was  last  heard  from  in  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  Her  husband  was  formerly  a 
farmer  but  lately  worked  on  the  railroad, 
but  spoke  of  returning  to  farming  again. 
1  have  tried  every  means  in  my  power  for 
the  last  five  years  to  find  her,  and  have 
failed,  and  come  to  you  in  my  perplexity. 

New  Jersey.  m.  white. 

Whenever  money  is  mentioned  there 
is  more  or  less  of  a  scramble  for  it.  If 
any  of  you  know  of  this  woman  or  can 
get  on  her  track  I  will  see  that  Mr. 
White  gets  the  information.  Now  let 
us  see  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do  as  a 
human  fine  tooth  comb. 

Mulch  and  Wood  Growth. — Here  is 
a  point  which,  1  am  sure,  has  occurred 
to  many  readers : 

1  have  about  500  apple  and  peach  trees, 
set  1911,  that  were  cultivated  up  to  July 
20  this  year;  had  manure  last  Winter,  rye 
plowed  under  this  Spring,  and  wood  ashes 
early  in  Summer;  have  made  great  wood 
growth.  1  have  just  cut  oats  off  from  be¬ 
tween  rows;  will  disk  and  sow  to  rye, 
vetch  and  Cow-liorn  turnips  at  once.  I 
have  a  lot  of  weeds,  etc.,  that  have  come 
up  along  the  edge  of  the  rows.  If  I  pile 
this  around  trees  for  a  mulch  will  this  be 
liable  to  start  wood  growth  again?  Will  it 
take  place  of  cover  crop?  I  want  to  cure 
the  wood  well,  as  it  winter-killed  badly  last 
year.  l.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  just  about 
what  we  are  doing  with  our  own  trees. 
The  weeds  are  pulled  or  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trunks,  while  the  middles 
grow  up  to  the  cover  crop.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  this  combination  of 
mulch  and  cover  crop  matures  the  wood 
as  we  want  it.  I  think  it  better  than 
to  let  the  weeds  grow  and  the  soil 
around  the  trees  remain  bare.  Of  course 
before  Winter  this  mulch  must  be 
pushed  back  from  the  trees — otherwise 
the  mice  will  work  under  it  and  do 
great  damage.  h.  w.  c. 


Ideal  Fruit 
Picking  Bag 


Front. 


Back. 


]yr ADE  of  heavy  weight 
duck  and  so  arranged 
as  to  equalize  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  the 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
•the  bottom  in  emptying 
the  bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 


before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick¬ 
ing  fruit  that  has  ever  been  offered.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical. 

Sample  Postpaid,  $1  Agents  Wanted 


BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Look  at  the  Base  of  the 
Engine  You  Buy 

Insist  that  the  engine  you  buy  has  a  Box 
Base.  Do  not  be  talked  into  believing  that 
any  base  is  good  enough  or  strong  enough. 
The  base  holds  the  engine  together— makes 
the  difference  between  an  engine  giving 
years  of  inexpensive,  satisfactory  service 
and  one  gone  to  pieces  in  a  season  or  two. 
A  Box  Base  is  the  only  base  constructed 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  engine  in  perfect 
alignment,  without  which  the  best  engine 
otherwise  could  not  do  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  a  base  used  on  the  famous 


Jacobson 
Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

It  braces  the  engine  in  every  direction.  It  collects 
the  waste  oil,  preventing  dangerous  oil-soaked 
floors.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  otherwise 
ever-present  danger  of  fire.  Box  Base  engines  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  ;  save  you 
increased  insurance  premiums. 

Box  Base  construction,  too,  is  typical  of  engine 
superiority.  Open, frame  bases  are  cheap  to  make 
and  go  into  the  cheapness  of  cheap  engines. 

The  Engine  You  Really  Want 

Buy  an  engine  once  and  be  done  with  buying.  Get 
one  big  enough  for  your  present  needs,  yet  with 
enough  reserve  power  to  let  you  grow.  The 
Jacobson  is  also  noted  for  reserved  power— fully 
a  third  more  than  its  rating— always  ready  for  an 
extra  heavy  load.  It  runs  with  the  lowest  known 
fuel  cost  It  has  the  latest  and  best  in  gasoline 
engine  building.  You  can  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
Jacobson  and  be  confident  it  will  be  done.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  ran  it  and  it  needs 
no  tinkering.  Is  always  ready  for  work. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  some  facts.  Even  if  you 
do  not  buy  a  Jacobson,  the  help  we  give  you  will 
insure  you  getting  your  money’s  worth  when  you 
do  buy.  This  information  is  all  ready  to  send  you. 
Say  you  want  it  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
Address 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa. 


The  Engine^ 
for  all  Farm 
Power  Work 

There  is  a  lot  of 


hard,  disagreeable  *  'The  engine  for  every  purpose" 
labor  you  can  get 

rid  of  by  using  the  simple,  compact,  reliable^ 
Novo  Engine.  For  the  power  developed  it  is 
lighter  than  any  other  engine.  Easily  port¬ 
able.  The  cooling  system  is  guaranteed 
against  damage  from 
freezing.  Eight  sizes 
—  lto  X0H.P. 


Send  for  Novo  Catalog 


Novo  Engine  Co. 

clarence  e.  dement 

Beo’y  and  GenT  Mgr. 

211  Willow  Street 
Lansing,  Mich. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don’t  buy 
outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
’acts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

LEFFELBs 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outttts  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Leffet 
ruys  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  waitl  Write  us  now! 

lomoo  t  affal  ?.  Pmttniml 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Before  You  Buy  Another  Horse 
Lighten  Your  Wife’s  Labor 

Put  running  water  in  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen.  Save  her  strength  by 
doing  away  with  the  labor  of  carrying 
water.  Have  water  in  the  barn, 
barnyard  and  cow  stable,  too — 
everywhere  it  will  save  you  and 
your  men  carrying  water.  One 
of  the  300  or  more 

SI 

RELIABLE 

UMP 

will  save  time 
and  labor — 
bring  to  your 
farm  all  the 
convenience  of 
running  water 
on  tap.  You’ll 
find  it  isn’t  such 
a  difficult  nor 
expensive  job 
as  you  may  imagine,  to  put  in  a  private 
water  works  system.  Write  us  and  we’ll 
solve  your  water  problem.  Ask  for  our 

Free  “Water  Supply  Book** 

You’ll  find  it  interesting  and  valuable. 
Send  now  and  learn  all  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  home  water  supply  systems. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

68  W.  Fall  St. i  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

"  Largest 
Manufacturer 
of  Pumps 
for  Every 
Service .” 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 

trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today- 

Ellis  Engfni  Co.,  5J Mullit  St.,  Dotroltj  Mlitu 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 


Cider  Mill  and  Press 


Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don't  depend  on  your  neighl>or*s 
press.  Have  one  of  vour  own,  A 

FARMER'S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined — one  that  grincis 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  ami 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmer*' 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit*  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum,  Conn* 


Auto-Fedan 
Hay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect—  if  it  will  not  bale  huy  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy,  and  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  (37) 
Auto-Fedau  lluy  Press  Co..  Box  I  .  Albion,  Mich. 


Here  is  the  Gray,- 
Pumper  belted  to 
pump  jack  ready  for 
business.  A  complete 
economical  and  handy 
pumping  outfit. 

Gray  engines  are 
built  for  long  life- 
no  time  limit  to 
our  guarantee. 


RAY  STATIONARY  ENGINES 

FOR  HEAVY  FALL  AND  WINTER  WORK 


There  is  a  Gray  for  every  job— sawing,  grinding,  big  jobs 
%ot  pumping,  etc.  All  sizes  from  to  36  H.  P.  Simple 
’design— easy  to  run — economical  —  powerful  and 
absolutely  dependable.  Stationary  and  portable. 
l  for  our  smallest  H.P. — the  Gray  Pumper 

l  *?*-—*-•  — other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Shipped  complete  wired  up  ready  to  run. 

30  DAYS  Try  any  Gray  30  days— give  it 
TRIAL  hard  tests— if  not  O.  K.  ship  it 
back— we  pay  return  freight.  Write 
today  and  get  a  copy  of  our  Big  Engine 
Book  “S”.  Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

Complete  Electric  Light  Outfits  for  Coun¬ 
try  Homes,  if  interested  ask  for  catalog  6. 

CRAY  MOTOR  CO..  984  U.  S.  Motor*  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE;  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


SLOW  CHERRY  TREES. 

C.  K.,  Semper,  Colo. — I  set  out  150  two- 
year-old  trees  the  middle  of  May,  apples, 
cherries  and  plums,  all  planted  on  the 
same  ground  and  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  The  apple  and  plum  trees  are  doing 
fairly  weU,  but  the  cherry  trees  are  mail¬ 
ing  no  progress  at  all  and  seem  to  be  at 
a  standstill.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to 
spur  them  on  and  stimulate  growth  ?  I 
have  read  in  a  nursery  planting  book  that 
a  nitrate  of  soda  solution,  a  teaspoon  to 
several  gallons  of  water,  poured  around  the 
tree  when  planting  would  help  to  start  the 
tree  off  in  good  shape.  Do  you  think  it 
would  pay  to  try  this  after  the  trees  have 
ben  six  weeks  planted?  If  so,  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  apply  it? 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  the  cherry  trees 
were  damaged  in  some  way  before 
planting,  which  would  not  be  hard  to 
believe  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cherry  is  more  subject  to  damage  than 
most  fruit  trees.  To  stimulate  a  growth 
there  is  nothing  that  would  be  more 
effective  than  nitrate  of  soda,  if  the  soil 
is  lacking  in  nitrogen,  which  may  be 
the  fact.  “A  teaspoon  to  several  gal- 
long  of  water”  would  be  a  very  light 
application,  but  if  all  this  water  was 
put  around  one  tree  it  might  have  some 
effect.  A  handful  of  the  dry  chemical 
scattered  on  the  soil  about  each  tree 
for  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  and 
raked  in  would  be  about  right  and  be 
gradually  dissolved  and  carried  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  natural  soil  moisture 
or  by  the  water  from  irrigation.  Mulch¬ 
ing  the  soil  about  the  cherry  trees 
would  probably  be  a  benefit  by  keeping 
it  cool  and  moist,  which  is  what  tree 
roots  need.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


BLACKBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

C.  J.  H.,  Merchantvillc ,  N.  J. — What  is 
the  best  time  to  set  out  new  beds  of  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries?  How  best  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil  for  same,  and  which  are  the 
best  all-around  varieties? 

Ans. — A  clay  loam  soil  enriched  by 
liberal  manuring  and  prepared  same  as 
for  a  corn  crop,  is  ideal  for  blackber¬ 
ries.  They  can,  however,  be  profitably 
grown  on  light  sandy  soils,  but  require 
frequent  rains  during  the  Summer  to 
mature  the  fruit.  They  should  be  planted 
very  early  in  Spring,  plants  being  com¬ 
monly  secured  as  suckers  from  newly 
established  fields.  Plant  in  rows  seven 
feet  apart  with  plants  four  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  taking  1,556  plants  to  the' 
acre;,  plants  should  be  set  three  to 
four  inches  deep  with  the  tops  cut  back 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbages  or  any  other  low-grow¬ 
ing  hoed  crops  may  be  grown  between 
the  rows  the  first  year,  but  should  have 
additional  fertilizing.  Not  more  than 
four  or  five  new  canes  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  the  first  year,  and  after 
that  only  such  as  give  evidence  of  being 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Most  varieties 
yield  better  and  larger  fruit  if  the  new 
canes  are  pinched  back  to  18  to  24 
inches  in  Summer.  The  branches  are 
cut  back  one-third  or  more  in  the 
Spring.  The  following  sorts  are  mostly 
grown  for  market :  Early  Harvest,  Erie, 
Snyder,  Wilson,  Rathbun,  Taylor.  Early 
Harvest  and  Wilson  need  Winter  pro¬ 
tection,  where  the  peach  is  subject  to 
frequent  injury  by  cold.  With  good 
treatment,  a  well-established  plantation 
may  be  expected  to  continue  profitable 
six  or  eight  years,  though  much .  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  effect  of  severe  Winters, 

Both  red  and  black  raspberries,  to 
succeed  well,  require  a  well-drained,  but 
moist,  rich  clay  loam.  Both  fail  on  thin 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils  unless  fertilized 
and  then  only  when  plenty  of  moisture 
is  supplied.  The  reds  are  commonly 
grown  from  one-year-old  suckers  and 
are  usually  planted  in  rows  six  feet 
apart,  with  plants  three  to  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row;  as  with  blackberries, 
superfluous  suckers  should  be  promptly 
removed  with  the  hoe.  With  the 
strong-growing  varieties,  fully  half  the 
suckers  should  be  destroyed  that  spring 
up  each  year.  Planting  is  done  in 
Spring  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black¬ 
berry.  Pruning  is  commonly  limited  to 
cutting  back  canes  one-third  of  their 
growth  in  Spring  before  leaves  start. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  canes  may  be 
removed,  if  this  has  not  been  previously 
done.  The  varieties  most  widely  grown 
and  successful  are  Cuthbert,  Marlboro, 
Miller.  The  blackcaps  are  less  popu¬ 
lar  than  the  reds  but  are  consider¬ 
ably  grown  for  home  use,  for  canning 
and  evaporating.  They  endure  ship¬ 
ment  well  in  the  fresh  state  and  will 
carry  long  distances  without  injury. 
Plants  are  obtained  from  rooted  tips 
and  should  be  set  out  the  same  as  the 
reds.  The  canes  should  be  pinched  back 
on  reaching  a  height  of  24  to  30  inches, 
and  unless  plants  are  wanted  for  new 
plantations  or  for  sale,  the  tips  should 


not  be  allowed  to  root.  Spring  prun¬ 
ing  should  be  limited  to  cutting  out  of 
the  old  canes  and  the  cutting  back  of 
branches  to  a  length  of  12  to  18  inches. 
The  varieties  most  widely  grown  are, 
Cumberland,  Gregg,  Mammoth  Cluster. 
Raspberries  rarely  yield  more  than 
three  or  four  profitable  crops  from  a 
single  planting.  k. 

A  PECAN  BULLETIN. 

Bulletin  No.  251,  by  C.  A.  Reed,  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
is  devoted  to  the  pecan.  Mr.  Reed  is  a 
special  agent  in  nut  culture  investigations, 
and  the  bulletin,  which  is  freely  illus¬ 
trated.  includes  the  cream  of  our  present 
knowledge  regarding  requirements,  budding, 
grafting  and  varieties  of  the  pecan. 

Many  have  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  pecan  is  immune  to  many  troubles 
affecting  orchard  trees,  such  as  climatic 
variations  and  insect  enemies.  This  is  not 
true ;  long-continued  rains  at  the  blossom¬ 
ing  period  injure  pollination ;  late  Spring 
frosts  kill  buds  or  tiny  nuts  ;  late  Summer 
drought,  severe  storms  and  sudden  freezes 
all  affect  the  trees  injuriously.  There  are 
insects  that  attack  the  buds  in  early 
Spring,  girdlers  which  cut  off  twigs,  often 
causing  clusters  of  nuts  to  drop ;  web 
worms  attacking  foliage ;  shuckworins 
which  destroy  the  nut  by  burrowing  out  the 
soft  hull  while  immature ;  weevils  which 
work  in  the  nut,  and  borers  which  attack 
the  trunk  and  main  branches.  A  large 
number  of  fungous  disease  also  attack  the 
pecan  ;  one  of  these,  pecan  scab,  is  at  times 
quite  serious,  attacking  foliage,  stems  and 
hulls  of  the  young  nuts,  also  nursery  trees. 

Inquiry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  1908  regarding  the  pecan  or¬ 
chards  then  in  existence  showed  a  total  of 
nearly  300.000  trees  then  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were 
named  varieties.  Approximately  1.400,000 
have  been  sold  from  nurseries  during  the 
past  five  years.  During  the  past  five  years 
the  annual  pecan  crop  of  Texas  has  ranged 
from  3,645,000  to  17,820,000  pounds,  the 
price  to  the  producer  ranging  from  four  to 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  average  midsea- 
son  price,  during  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  from  seven  to  nine  cents  a  pound. 
4 he  kernels  of  cracked  nuts  are  prepared 
in  “crackeries,”  being  cracked  by  machine 
and  then  shelled  by  hand  ;  they  sell  for  GO 
to  85  cents  a  pound. 

The  bulletin  states  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  improved  varieties  reach  the 
general  markets ;  they  are  largely  sold  to 
nurserymen  as  samples,  to  seedsmen,  to 
tourists,  fancy  confectioners,  and  also  to 
promoters  engaged  in  selling  orchard  prop¬ 
erty.  _  The  wild  nuts  are  thoroughly  dried, 
put  in  burlap  sacks  holding  100  to  150 
pounds,  and  then  sold  to  buyers  in  the 
local  market.  As  the  harvesting  period 

extends  over  about  two  months,  some  of 
the  nuts  become  soiled  and  discolored ; 
they  are  cleaned  and  polished  by  rotation 
]n  111  dm'8’  and  are  then  known  as 

polished  pecans.  Wild  nuts  are  also 
prepared  for  market  by  staining  with  a  red 
dye,  after  which  they  are  polished. 

Propagation,  grafting  and  budding,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y  quite 
iuHy,  are  treated  on  in  the  bulletin,  with 
illustrations ;  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  also  discussed.  Example  of  top-graft¬ 
ing,  making  a  new  head  in  wild  trees,  are 
very  interesting.  There  is  a  list  of  67 
named  varieties,  with  descriptions.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  top-working,  examples  are 
given  of  the  development  of  a  pecan  grove 
from  a  wild  forest  by  cutting  out  the  less 
desirable  trees,  thus  spacing  the  grove  like 
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thirteen  years 

Unlucky  Number  for  Dakota  Woman. 

The  question  whether  the  number  “13” 
is  really  more  unlucky  than  any  other 
number  has  never  been  entirely  settled. 

A  So.  Dak.  woman,  after  thirteen 
years  of  misery  from  drinking  coffee, 
found  a  way  to  break  the  “unlucky 
spell  Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  coffee 
because  it  contains  caffeine,  the  drug  in 
coffee.  She  writes  : 

“For  thirteen  years  I  have  been  a  nerv¬ 
ous  wreck  from  drinking  coffee.  My 
liver,  stomach,  heart— in  fact,  my  whole 
system  being  actually  poisoned  by  it. 

“Last  year  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
for  six  months.  Finally  it  dawned  on 
me  that  coffee  caused  the  trouble.  Then 
I  began  using  Postum  instead  of  coffee, 
but  with  little  faith,  as  my  mind  was  in 
such  a  condition  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  next. 

.  “Extreme  nervousness  and  failing  eye¬ 
sight  caused  me  to  lose  all  courage.  In 
about  two  weeks  after  I  quit  coffee  and 
began  to  use  Postum,  I  was  able  to  read 
and  my  head  felt  clear.  I  am  improv¬ 
ing  all  the  time  and  I  will  be  a  strong, 
well  woman  yet. 

“I  have  fooled  more  than  one  person 
with  a  delicious  cup  of  Postum.  Mrs.  S. 
wanted  to  know  where  I  bought  mv  fine 
coffee.  I  told  her  my  grocer  had  it  and 
when  she  found  out  it  was  Postum  she 
has  used  it  ever  since,  and  her  nerves 
are  building  up  fine. 

“My  brain  is  strong,  my  nerves  steady, 
my  appetite  good,  and,  best  of  all,  I  en¬ 
joy  such  sound,  pleasant  sleep.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Get  the  little  book  in  pkg.,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville.”  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Simplest  and  Strongest 

John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

TS  as  much  an  improvement  in  spreader  manu¬ 
facturing  as  the  self-binder  was  over  the  old 
reaper.  _  It  is  made  along  entirely  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  from  any  other  manure  spreader. 


No 

Adjustments 


The  Greatest  Improvement  in 

Spreaders  Since  Their  Invention 


IMAGINE  a  manure  spreader  without 
any  of  the  chains;  with  all  the  clutches 
and  adjustments  removed;  one  that 
has  no  extra  shaft  for  the  beater,  no  stub 
axle  or  counter  shafts;  one  on  which  the 
parts  that  drive  the  beater  all  surround 
the  main  axle  and  are  within  a  distance 
of  twelve  inches  from  it;  and  one  that, 
besides  being  of  much  lighter  draft  than 
any  other  you  have  ever  seen,  is  so  low 
down  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  lift  the 
manure  as  high  as  your  hips  when  load¬ 
ing.  Imagine  all  that  and  you  will  have 
some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  this  new 
John  Deere  Spreader — The  Spreader  with 
the  Dealer  on  the  Axle — is  like. 

It  is  absolutely  the  simplest  and  strong¬ 
est  manure  spreader  ever  invented.  It 
has  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  less  parts  than  the  simplest 
spreader  heretofore  made. 

Easy  to  load.  It  is  always  ready  for 
business.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
There  are  no  adjustments  to  be  made. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 
It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  trouble  ex¬ 
perienced  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manure  spreader 
has  been  with  the  parts 
that  make  up  the  beater 
driving  mechanism. 

On  the  John  Deere 
Spreader  all  the  shafts 
and  chains  necessary  to 
the  old  style  of  mount¬ 
ing  the  beater  have  been 
done  away  with. 

All  of  the  driving 
parts  are  mounted  on 
the  main  axle  within 
the  beater. 

The  strains  and 
stresses  of  spreading  are  borne  by  the 
main  axle — the  strongest  part  of  the 
spreader — and  are  not  transmitted  to  the 
side  of  the  box  or  frame  of  the  spreader. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken  from 
the  rear  axle  and  operates  through  a 
planetary  transmission  (similar  to  that 
used  on  automobiles)  mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  _ .  .  _ 

Light  Draft 

There  are  at  least  two  main  reasons 
why  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  the  light¬ 
est  draft  spreader  made. 

You  can  readily  see  how  decreasing  the 
number  of  working  parts  on  a  manure 
spreader  will  reduce  the  draft  correspond¬ 
ingly.  That  is  one  very  essential  reason 
for  the  light  draft  of 
the  John  Deere 

Pour  sets  of  roller 


the  other  reason.  There  are  two  in  the 
front  wheels  and  two  between  the  main 
axle  and  beater.  They  reduce  the  draft 
materially. 

When  the  John  Deere  Spreader  is  out 
of  gear  it  is  simply  a  wagon. 

✓ 

Easy  to  Load 

It  is  easy  to  lift  manure  the  first  three 

feet  when  loading  a  spreader.  The  real 
hard  work  is  from  this  height  to  the  top 
of  the  ordinary  spreader. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  lift  each  forkful 
these  first  three  feet  when  loading  a  John 
Deere  Spreader.  The  hard  work  is  done 
away  with. 

Besides,  it  is  possible  to  see  inside  the 
spreader  at  all  times.  Every  forkful  is 
placed  exactly  where  it  is  needed,  insuring 
an  even  load. 

No  Adjustments 

On  the  John  Deere  Spreader  no  ad  just- 
ments  are  necessary.  On  the  simplest 
Bpreader  heretofore  made,  there  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  adjustments  that  have  to 
be  properly  made  before  spreader  can  be 
used.  Any  one  of  these 
adjustments,  if  not 
made  exactly  right,  will 
either  put  the  machine 
out  of  business  or  in¬ 
crease  the  draft,  which 
necessarily  means  un¬ 
due  wear. 

Positive  Non-Racino 
Apron 

Even  spreading  is 
necessary  for  an  even 
seed-bed  .  and  an  even 
seed-bed  is  necessary  to 
insure  an  even  stand  of 
the  crop.  The  apron  on  a  John  Deere 
Spreader  cannot  race  when  spreading  up 
hill  or  over  exceedingly  rough  ground.  It 
is  positively  controlled  by  a  simple  and 
effective  locking  device  within  the  ratchet 
feed  apron  drive.  This  insures  even 
spreading  under  all  conditions.  A  feature 
that  is  not  used  on  any  other  spreade-. 

Steel  Bridge-Like  Frame 

Like  the  modern  steel  railway  bridge, 
the  frame  on  John  Deere  Spreaders  is 
made  of  high-carbon  steel — the  strongest 
known  mechanical  construction. 

The  Jonn  Deere  Spreader  frame  will 
not  become  loose  and  out  of  alignment, 
as  the  frame  on 
ordinary  manure 
spreaders  very  often 
does. 


Roller 
Bearings 
Easy  to  Load 


Valuable  Spreader  Book — Free  This  new,  special  spreader 

. .  . . .  1  book  contains  valuable  in- 


*  ..  .  —  , ,  ,  ~  ~  uuok  contains  vaiuaDle  in- 

concerning  the  reasons  for  using  manure  on  the  land,  how  it  should  bo 
applied,  how  to  store  it  and  the  benefits  of  using  it  in  various  ways 

In  addition  there  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  with  illus¬ 
trations  in  color  of  this  new  spreader  working  in  the  field.  1  mus^ 

To  get  this  book  free,  post  paid,  ask  us  for  it  as  Package  No.  Y33 

John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Moline,  III. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hocked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  bo  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
t)io  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Thk  ItURAL  Nkw-j  orkkh 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  

We  have  a  reader,  an  earnest  young  man,  who 
says: 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  taking  the  Winter  course 
in  agriculture  at  Cornell  this  Winter,  and  should  be 
interested  in  articles  by  people  who  have  been  there  or 
have  taken  a  similar  course  elsewhere,  telling  just  what 
they  have  found  its  value  to  be  afterward  on  the  farm. 

There  are  many  more  of  us  who  would  like  to 
know  about  this.  It  will  seem  easy  enough  to  give 
such  experience — but  we  want  it  straight.  Try  to 
avoid  extravagance  either  way,  and  tell  us  just  what 
such  a  course  amounts  to  in  a  farmer’s  life.  Fair 
criticism  will  be  better  than  unfair  praise.  Tell  us 
about  the  course  at  any  college. 

* 

There  are  sqme  very  good  people  in  this  world 
who  let  a  good  thing  go  in  at  one  ear  and  right  out 
of  the  other.  It  gets  away  before  oiling  up  the  think 
works  or  leaving  a  deposit  of  wisdom.  Of  course 
you  are  not  of  that  class.  But  perhaps  that  idea  of 
the  chemical  fly-killer  got  past  you.  We  shall  keep 
right  at  it — just  as  we  do  at  cover  crops  and  Alfalfa, 
agricultural  credits  or  parcels  post.  The  house  or 
typhoid  fly  breeds  in  horse  manure.  Acid  phosphate 
and  kainit — a  mixture  of  equal  parts  scattered  in 
and  over  this  manure — will  prevent  the  eggs  from 
hatching  nearly  or  completely.  These  chemicals  also 
supply  the  fertilizer  elements  which  the  manure  lacks. 
Thus  you  can  kill  a  dozen  flies  with  one  stone  and 
have  the  stone  back.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
ought  to  be  remembered  and  practiced.  Do  not  let  it 
get  by  you. 

* 

Section  262  of  the  New  York  agricultural  law  pro¬ 
vides  : 

That  no  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  apples, 
pears  or  peaches  as  and  for  New  York  State  grown  if  they 
were  not  produced  or  grown  within  the  State,  nor  shall 
they  brand  or  label  the  package  or  barrel  containing  such 
as  of  New  York  growth  if  they  wore  not  grown  within  the 
State.  The  same  section  of  the  law  provides  for  uniform 
packing  of  apples  and  pears,  and  for  the  erasure  of  grow¬ 
er’s  name  from  packages  if  these  be  used  for  repacking 
fruit  other  than  originally  contained  therein. 

The  scheme  of  reusing  packages  and  thus  making 
fraudulent  use  of  a  reputable  packer’s  name  has  grown 
to  be  worse  than  a  nuisance.  We  have  seen  crates 
and  small  packages  bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known 
grower  refilled  with  inferior  fruit  and  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  the  original  package.  In  this  case  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  seller  receives  the  benefit  of  a  higher  price,  while 
the  man  who  has  worked  for  years  to  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  is  seriously  injured.  This  is  one  of  the  meanest 
of  swindles,  and  the  man  who  is  caught  doing  it  ought 
to  be  shown  up. 

* 

Nowhere  in  America  is  there  organized  effort  to  improve 
rural  schools.  Philanthropists  rush  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  with  their  money.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board  of  New  York — established  by  a 
Rockefeller  fund — which  maintains  some  rural  inspectors 
in  the  South,  no  philanthropist  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
district  school.  It  seems  to  be  the  one  branch  that  has 
been  allowed  to  go  along  without  notice  or  help. 

That  is  what  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Kansas  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education,  told  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents.  In  Kansas  300,000  out  of  516,000  school  children 
are  taught  in  the  rural  schools.  Less  than  one-fourth 
of  that  number  complete  the  grades.  The  story  every¬ 
where  is  the  same — neglect  of  the  small  schools  where 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  get  all  the  book 
learning  they  can  hope  to  receive.  Yet,  here  and 
there  you  find  such  rural  schools  that  are  doing  good 
work— living  up  to  their  opportunity.  They  are  effi¬ 
cient  because  two  or  three  citizens  have  made  them 
so  by  their  influence  and  example.  A  few  good 
workers  with  ideals  of  education  can  improve  any 
rural  school— and  that  is  about  the  only  way  such 
schools  can  be  improved.  The  superintendents  and 
the  great  philanthropists  can-do  something — but  not 
all.  The  real  work  must  be  done  by  the  parents  and 
humble  citizens  right  at  home. 


THE?  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  have  seen  the  statement  made  that  English  mine 
owners  are  preparing  to  burn  the  coal  in  their  mines 
without  taking  It  out.  Is  there  any  truth  In  It? 

8.  B.  K. 

Sir  William  Ramsey,  an  English  scientist,  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  plan  for  utilizing  coal.  He  would  9ink 
a  shaft  down  into  the  coal-bearing  strata  and  admit 
enough  oxygen  to  burn  the  coal  where  it  lies.  The 
gas  thus  produced  would  be  drawn  off  and  used  to 
create  electrical  power  at  the  surface.  This  power  or 
the  gas  itself  would  be  distributed  wherever  needed. 
This  would  save  fuel,  save  cost  of  transportation,  and 
cost  of  lighting  and  heating.  As  all  know  wh«  have 
entered  a  mine,  only  a  portion  of  the  coal  is  mined 
and  taken  out.  Much  of  this  is  wasted.  By  controll¬ 
ing  the  oxygen  supply  it  is  claimed  that  combustion 
could  be  controlled  and  practically  all  the  coal  used  as 
needed.  This  experiment  is  to  be  tried.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceed  " a  candle  will  be  lighted  in  England  which  will 
not  be  extinguished  in  our  time.”  It  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  say  that  such  suggestions  are  wild  dreams, 
yet  what  man  of  50  years  looking  back  upon  what  his 
iifetime  has  covered,  will  say  that  such  an  economy  is 
impossible?  In  England  this  suggestion  results  from 
a  demand  for  smoke  reform.  The  London  Lancet 
gives  the  following  figures: 

The  estimated  fall  of  soot  on  the  administrative  county 
of  London  amounts  to  7G,050  tons  per  annum,  this  In¬ 
cluding  6,000  tons  of  ammonia,  8,000  tons  of  sulphates, 
and  3,000  tons  of  chlorine  combined  as  chlorides.  This  Is 
equal  to  a  soot  fall  on  each  inhabitant  of  25  to  35  pounds 
per  annum. 

Burning  the  coal  at  the  mines  would  save  this  soot- 
fall  and  give  cheaper  light  and  heat.  A  similar  plan 
in  this  country  could  also  cheapen  the  supply — but 
what  becomes  of  the  railroads  which  pay  dividends 
through  hauling  coal  from  their  own  mines?  We  might 
ask  what  became  of  the  Eastern  farmer  when  his 
government  opened  great  stretches  of  free  western 
land  and  crowded  cheap  food  into  his  market  1 

* 

The  greasy  story  of  Standard  Oil  money  which  the 
papers  have  been  printing,  proves  beyond  question 
the  great  argument  why  the  secret  “invisible  govern¬ 
ment’’  should  be  driven  out  of  politics.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  big  corporations  and  “inter¬ 
ests”  paid  money  for  “campaign  purposes”  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  “taken  care 
of.”  And  who  was  to  take  care  of  them?  The 
farmers  and  workingmen  who  cast  the  vote,  and  who 
paid  the  few  cents  extra  on  the  articles  which  were 
controlled  by  some  special  privilege.  When  Standard 
Oil  put  up  $125,000  they  fully  expected  to  be  “let 
alone”  while  they  took  millions  from  the  public  a 
nickel  at  a  time.  It  was  a  plain  “business”  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  “Life  of  Mark  Hanna”  you  will  find 
the  system  clearly  explained  and  defended.  The 
politicians  simply  bought  and  sold  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  popular  rights,  and  then  pounded  on  the  drum 
to  set  the  people  fighting  over  trivial  issues.  In 
spirit  one  party  was  and  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  One 
perhaps  lacked  the  other’s  opportunity  to  obtain  large 
graft.  Both  proved  their  guilt  by  burning  up  their 
books  and  thus  destroying  all  the  records.  It  does 
little  good  now  to  shout  fraud  and  thief.  We  have 
for  years  claimed  that  just  this  gigantic  grafting  was 
going  on,  and  we  have  for  years  pointed  out  the  first 
step  toward  a  remedy — primary  nominations  and  re¬ 
call.  What  made  this  grafting  possible?  The  con¬ 
vention  system  of  nominating  candidates  and  select¬ 
ing  issues.  Under  that  system  a  few  strong  men 
can  organize  an  “invisible  government,”  by  means  of 
which  10  per  cent  of  one  party  can  dominate  the 
government.  They  have  grown  in  power  so  that 
this  small  minority  can  absolutely  dictate  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  buy  and  sell  our  liberties.  There 
is  only  one  remedy — government  back  to  the  bands 
of  the  people,  and  the  power  to  kick  rascals  or  weak 
servants  out  of  office. 

* 

I  have  managed  to  bring  my  farm  from  tbe  poorest  to 
about  as  good  as  any  in  this  section  ;  have  increased  its 
productive  capacity  several  times  over.  But  I  had  to 
borrow  money  to  do  it,  and  it  has  taken  the  best  part  of 
my  life  to  do  it.  With  a  loan  system  such  as  you  write 
of  I  could  easily  have  done  it  in  one-half  the  time.  I 
have  always  been  able  to  get  money  at  the  legal  rate,  six 
per  cent;  never  have  had  to  pay  any  shave,  as  some 
of  my  neighbors  are  doing,  hut  a  three  months’  loan, 
while  it  many  times  helps  over  a  tight  spot,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  regular  farm  business,  where  one’s  capital  is 
largely  tied  up  in  farm  stock  and  tools.  E.  G.  p. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Since  we  began  to  discuss  the  European  systems 
of  farm  credits  oiur  people  have  taken  great  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  find  everywhere  men  who  are  tied 
up  and  hampered  for  the  lack  of  liquid  capital  or 
cash.  It  is  true  that  men  in  all  lines  of  business  are 
thus  hampered  at  times,  but  if  they  have  assets  these 
are  of  such  character  that  they  are  accepted  as 
security.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  carry  assets  in 
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land,  stock  and  fixtures  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  business  he  does  than  storekeeper  or  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  these  assets  are  sound  and  substantial,  yet 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  will  not  be  accepted. 
Again,  a  short-term  loan  may  float  a  factory  or  a 
newspaper  into  prosperity,  yet  from  its  very  nature 
farming  requires  a  loan  which  may  run  for  years. 
Our  farmers  learn  that  in  Canada,  Europe,  Australia 
and  elsewhere  other  farmers  are  cared  for  as  though 
they  were  as  important  to  society  as  bankers.  The 
government  studies  their  needs  and  steps  in  to  organ¬ 
ize  societies  and  banks  through  which  money  will  be 
loaned  on  long  time.  In  Russia,  for  example  (a 
nation  which  we  regard  as  far  behind  us),  the  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  that  small  farmers  were  being  robbed 
and  exploited  by  the  usurers  and  loan  sharks.  For 
the  definite  purpose  of  stopping  sqch  practice  the  gov¬ 
ernment  helped  and  organized  societies  for  loaning 
public  funds  to  farmers.  When  the  postal  savings 
banks  were  started  here  we  hoped  the  funds  could 
and  would  be  definitely  used  for  loans  on  real  estate. 
The  bankers  got  ahead  of  the  people  and  secured  the 
use  of  this  money.  The  fight  against  agricultural 
credits  has  been  somewhat  like  that  against  parcels 
post.  The  bankers  and  the  interests  they  represent 
wish  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  credit  which  they  now 
possess  as  a  special  privilege.  Should  productive 
land  be  also  classed  as  national  credit,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  the  banks  would  slowly  lose  their  monopoly 
and  credit  would  be  widened.  The  express  companies 
fought  parcels  post  because  they  knew  that  if  their 
special  privileges  were  broken  the  entire  question  of 
transportation  would  be  shaken  up.  This  demand  for 
agricultural  credits  has  grown  so  fast  that  all  the 
parties  mention  it  in  their  platforms.  About  Octo¬ 
ber  we  may  expect  a  “campaign  document”  from  the 
Republicans  in  a  report  of  European  farm  conditions 
with  a  statement  of  what  should  be  done  here. 

In  connection  with  your  editorial  on  page  894,  concern 
Ing  the  franking  of  political  mail  into  Massachusetts  by 
Senator  Penrose,  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  ancient 
warning,  “Let  not  the  pot  call  the  kettle  black.”  During 
the  recent  primary  campaign  I  received,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  other  Republicans  in  this  State,  and  (if  the 
newspapers  told  the  truth)  in  every  “direct  primary” 
State,  a  copy  of  a  certain  speech  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s, 
printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  franked 
by  Senator  Dixon,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  campaign  manager.  As 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Dixon,  in  the  -course  of  a  speech  in 
the  Senate,  mentioned  the  Roosevelt  speech,  but  did  not 
read  it,  and  then  obtained  “unanimous  consent"  to  have 
it  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  part  of 
his  speech.  This  proceeding  made  the  spcecli  a  “public 
document”  and  forthwith  it  was  printed,  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  expense,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  by  the 
thousand  all  over  the  country  under  the  Senator’s  frank. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  both  Senators 
is  a  very  cheap  form  of  political  work,  such  as  would  be 
called  dishonest  in  private  life,  and  I  think  that  Senator 
Penrose’s  act  deserves  fully  the  criticism  you  make  of  it. 
But  if  this  he  true,  what  is  to  be  said  for  Senator  Dixon? 
Is  not  his  case  even  more  dishonorable?  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  be  mistaken  in  some  of  my  assertions,  although 
I  know  them  to  he  true  in  the  main.  If  so,  I  hope  that 
I  may  he  corrected.  I  hope  that  you  may  make  these 
facts  as  prominent  as  you  have  those  concerning  Senator 
Penrose.  Howard  s.  russell. 

Massachusetts. 

Both  the  pot  and  the  kettle  are  likely  to  be  in  hot 
water  most  of  their,  working  hours.  They  cannot  hope 
to  cool  off  by  discussing  an  unhappy  condition  which 
they  share  in  common.  We  print  the  above  willingly, 
for  we  intend  to  attack  any  form  of  graft  and  special 
privilege,  no  matter  what  man  or  party  gets  in  front  of 
it.  In  the  editorial  mentioned  we  said,  “It  looks  as 
if  we  had  here  the  reason  why  all  these  political 
parties  run  away  from  parcels  post.  They  all  want 
the  ‘50  sacks  of  mail  privilege!’”  It  is  just  this  im¬ 
pudent  form  of  postal  graft  which  enables  the  enemies 
of  parcels  post  to  say  we  cannot  have  it  because  the 
postal  expenses  are  so  high.  We  regard  this  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege  as  close  to  a  political  steal. 


BREVITIES. 

Nature  makes  the  “brick”  of  a  man  without  stuffing 
him  with  straw. 

Why,  of  course,  the  best  bread  and  butter  cow  is  the 
one  that  was  bred  for  butter. 

“Give  half  the  cost  of  a  battleship  to  encourage  wheat 
growing” — is  the  English  farmer’s  cry. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  growing. 
Last  year  2,645,550  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  im¬ 
ported. 

“Buttered  eggs”  are  the  latest.  The  butter  is  smeared 
over  the  eggs  to  “preserve”  them.  But  what  happens 
when  the  butter  grows  rancid? 

The  old  question  of  picking  off  the  corn  ears  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  putting  only  stalks  in  the  silo  is  up  again.  Our 
advice  is  to  let  the  ears  alone — cut  the  entire  corn  plant 
into  the  silo. 

There  is  actually  a  bill  before  the  English  Parliament 
which  imposes  a  fine  of  .$25  to  $125  upon  all  who  perform 
certain  operations  upon  animals  without  first  administer¬ 
ing  an  anaesthetic. 
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PUBLIC  MONEY  LOANED  TO  FARMERS. 

Several  persons  have  sent  us  clippings 
from  various  papers  which,  state  that  Ore¬ 
gon  has  a  system  of  loaning  money  direct 
to  farmers.  As  this  touches  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  greatest  problem  connected  with 
American  agriculture,  we  have  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  facts.  It  appears  that  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  a  number  of  special  laws 
relating  to  the  sale  and  disposal  of  State 
lands.  Section  36  of  these  laws  describe 
what  is  known  as  the  Irreducible  School 
Fund  of  Oregon.  This  is  composed  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  16th  and  36th 
section  of  every  township  in  Oregon,  or  in 
lands  selected  in  lieu  thereof.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  other  items,  such  as  money  which 
comes  from  escheat  or  forfeiture,  moneys 
obtained  as  exemption  from  military  duty, 
gifts  made  by  any  persons  for  common 
school  purposes,  and  other  legitimate  in¬ 
come  from  public  lands.  All  these  proceeds 
are  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  this  fund  is  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  of  common  schools 
in  each  school  district  of  the  State.  The 
fund  thus  collected  is,  of  course,  pecu¬ 
liarly  a  State  fund,  derived  from  land,  and 
the  law  states  that  it  may  be  loaned  by 
the  State  Land  Hoard  at  six  per  cent  per 
annum.  These  loans  under  the  law  shall 
be  secured  by  note  and  mortgage  to  the 
State  Land  Board  on  real  estate  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Such  real  estate  must  be  worth  at 
least  three  times  the  face  of  the  amoiYnt 
loaned,  exclusive  of  perishable  improve¬ 
ment.  All  such  loans  are  made  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  but  in  case  the  interest 
is  promptly  paid,  and  the  real  estate  secur¬ 
ity  remains  unimpaired,  the  State  .Land 
Board  may,  at  its  discretion,  permit  such 
a  loan  to  stand  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  10  years.  When  such  a  loan  is  paid, 
the  principal  shall  again  be  loaned  or  In¬ 
vested  in  like  manner  upon  other  real  es¬ 
tate  ;  thus  in  this  way  the  State  of  Oregon 
does  lend  money  directly  to  the  farmers,  as 
this  Irreducible  State  Fund  is  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  protected  by  real  es¬ 
tate  mortgages.  Here  then  is  a  precedent, 
and  a  good  one,  for  the  loaning  of  public 
funds  upon  the  security  of  the  land.  There 
can  really  be  no  better  security  for  loans 
of  this  sort.  The  money  came  originally 
out  of  the  soil ;  loaning  it  back  to  those 
who  work  the  soil  is  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  handling  it,  and  not  only  that,  but 
accommodating  farmers  in  this  way  with 


a  fair  loan,  gives  them  needed  capital  and 
makes  them  better  citizens,  because  they 
deal  directly  with  the  State  and  public 
money,  and  can  feel  that  they  are  on  terms 
of  equality  with  bankers  and  money 
lenders. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  MAINE  POTATOES. 

I  traveled  over  the  Maine  Central  points 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  covering  the 
territory  from  Bangor  to  Moosehead  Lake 
and  through  Washington  County  to  Calais 
and  return,  and  then  another  side  trip  to 
Penobscot  County  to  Winn,  then  by  auto  a 
long  trip  was  taken  through  the  towns  of 
Springfield,  Lee,  Brewster  and  Danforth. 
While  traveling  over  this  ground,  known  as 
Maine  Central  points,  it  was  learned  that 
the  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  apparently 
shows  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  as 
compared  to  last  year,  but  is  considerable 
short  of  the  season  before.  During  the 
season  of  1910-11  there  was  shipped  from 
stations  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
5,400,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  during 
season  of  1911-12  only  2,700.000  bushels, 
while  it  is  estimated  that  this  season’s 
shipment  will  be  about  3,700,000  bushels. 
The  season  of  1910-11  was  rather  unprofit¬ 
able  for  the  potato  grower  in  this  section, 
causing  the  farmers  to  decrease  their  acre¬ 
age  last  year,  which  proved  to  be  a  profit- 
able  one,  for  the  potato  grower,  and 
brought  about  a  renewed  interest,  and  if 
weather  conditions  had  been  favorable  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Spring  the  acreage  this  sea¬ 
son  would  have  shown  100  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  instead  of  30  per  cent. 

The  potatoes  show  remarkably  well  all 
through  this  territory,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  sets  in,  the  yield  will  be 
exceedingly  good.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  150  to  200  barrel  yield.  The  potatoes 
set  quite  heavy,  and  hill  after  hill  shows 
from  10  to  12  potatoes  of  fair  sizes,  under 
the  vines  that  in  many  cases  stand  three 
feet  high.  Many  of  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  this  section  of  the  State  are  affiliated 
with  the  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine,  and 
are  attempting  to  produce  seed  potatoes 
positively  true  to  name,  which  is  one  of 
the  many  objects  of  that  organization, 
which  has  been  brought  into  existence  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State. 
Throughout  Aroostook  County  there  is  re¬ 
joicing  among  the  farmers,  owing  to  the 
favorable  weather,  which  followed  npon  the 
three  weeks  of  heavy  rains  which  flooded 
the  low  lands,  causing  the  growers  much 
uneasiness,  but  following  upon  this  con¬ 
tinued  wet  spell,  the  weather  turned  cool, 
or  at  least  cold.  In  fact,  slight  frosts  were 


reported  at  several  places  and  the  potato 
fields  in  all  sections  are  looking  fine,  and 
barring  an  early  frost  the  Maine  potato 
crop  is  assured.  There  are  plenty  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Aroostook  County  sufficiently 
large  to  ship,  but  they  are  very  green  and 
it  would  he  poor  judgment  to  send  them 
to  the  consuming  markets  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  one 
shipper  is  offering  $2  per  barrel  for  a  car¬ 
load  of  “Cobblers”  for  immediate  shipment. 
The  potatoes  are  growing  rapidly  without 
any  indication  of  blight,  except  on  very 
low  grounds,  and  it  would  be  a  losing 
proposition  to  dig  at  this  time,  not  only 
to  the  growers  but  the  buyers  would  be 
taking  long  chances  in  shipping  potatoes 
any  considerable  distance.  0.  0.  e. 


OHIO  FARM  NOTES. 

A  short  time  ago  I  ground  a  lot  of  rye 
for  a  neighbor,  and  the  gasoline  engine 
made  a  fine  run  with  not  a  skip.  A  week 
later  I  wished  to  crack  a  bushel  of  corn 
for  chicken  feed,  but  the  engine  became 
balky.  The  batteries  were  running  down, 
and  to  get  it  to  go  at  all  I  had  to  shorten 
the  spark  gap  of  the  spark  plug,  so  as  to 
get  a  hot  spark.  Five  new  dry  batteries  is 
the  best  remedy. 

To-day,  August  4,  it  is  too  cool  for  the 
corn.  The  temperature  this  morning  and 
yesterday  morning  was  55' degrees,  about  20 
degrees  too  low,  and  we  have  a  drying  wind 
from  the  northeast.  It  makes  the  outlook 
for  late  corn  discouraging.  We  ueed  a 
warm  rain  followed  by  hot  weather  with 
warm  nights. 

We  were  cutting  weeds  along  the  fences 
and  roadways  the  first  week  of  August. 
We  cut  as  close  as  possible  with  the  mower 
and  finish  with  a  scythe.  It  is  hard,  rough 
work  for  a  mower;  breakages  are  frequent 
and  much  annoyance  is  caused  by  striking 
fence  posts  and  telephone  poles.  The  latter 
are  not  at  uniform  distances  from  the  road¬ 
sides,  a  condition  that  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  county  commissioners.  Ohio 
road  laws  require  the  county  commission¬ 
ers  to  cut  the  roadsides  twice  each  year, 
but  they  have  never  done  this,  and  tell  the 
landowners  that  they  should  do  this  work 
themselves,  so  that  all  the  road  funds  can 
bo  applied  to  road  repair.  One  wishes  that 
a  smoother  job  of  grading  had  been  done 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  telephone 
poles  had  been  set  nearer  the  road  fences. 

The  potato  yield  here  is  rather  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  early  potatoes  that  were 
planted  reasonably  early  and  cultivated 
thoroughly  and  frequently,  particularly 
when  it  turned  dry  in  June,  have  yielded 


well  and  are  of  good  size,  but  .for  the  most 
part  the  yield  is  low.  We  raise  potatoes 
here  for  home  use  mostly,  but  they  are 
quite  an  item  nevertheless. 

Stubble  fields  are  being  clipped  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  clover  from  going  to  seed  and  to 
kill  weeds.  Letting  seedling  clover  go  to 
seed  the  first  year  seems  to  lighten  the 
crop  for  the  next  year,  so  clipping  is  prac¬ 
ticed  such  years  as  this  when  young  clover, 
even  in.  oats,  makes  such  a  wonderful 
growth.  I  am  clipping  a  field  of  young 
clover,  Orchard  grass  and  Timothy,  also 
some  ragweeds  and  briers  which  must  be 
kept  down.  At  this  time  of  the  year  tWb 
big  black  horsefly  gives  us  lots  of  trouble. 
One  man  here  started  to  clip  a  field,  but 
gave  it  up,  because  there  were  about  two 
dozen  of  these  flies  after  his  horses  all  the 
time.  They  are  as  big  as  humming  birds 
and  worry  the  teams  as  much  as  the  work. 
A  skillful  person  can  kill  lots  of  them  with 
the  lines  while  driving,  or  one  can  stop  and 
kill  them  by  hand.  Fly  nets,  or  better, 
fight  cloth  covers,  are  a  great  help. 

Hillsboro,  O.  w.  0.  D. 


We  have  a  country  down  here  that  Is 
kept  back  by  poor  transportation  and  poor 
roads.  We  could  have  the  best  of  water 
transportation,  but  the  railroad  has  a 
monopoly  of  both  land  and  water  routes, 
so  they  do  not  care  how  long  it  takes  or 
what  kind  of  service  they  give,  as  all 
has  to  go  by  them  anyhow.  Our  people  are 
still  growing  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  with 
the  latter  as  money  crop ;  not  enough  corn 
grown  in  county  to  supply  its  needs,  and 
hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  brought  in  every 
year.  We  are  not  over  50  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  there  is  hardly  any  truck  or 
fruit  shipped  from  the  county.  A  few 
farmers  are  growing  poultry  in  a  small 
way,  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  output, 
especially  eggs.  I  keep  about  1,000  hens, 
all  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  and  ship  my  eggs 
after  supplying  a  few  private  customers  to 
one  of  the  best  grocers  in  Washington,  who 
is  glad  to  get  all  I  have,  whether  one  crate 
or  10  crates  a  week,  and  pay  me  six  cents  a 
dozen  above  market  quotations.  It  costs 
me  about  one  cent  a  dozen  to  ship  and  de¬ 
liver  the  eggs  in  Washington,  and  all 
empties  returned  free.  There  is  a  great 
chance  for  people  of  the  right  kind  here; 
land  not  high  and  a  local  market  for  hay 
and  corn,  while  there  is  an  unlimited  de¬ 
mand  in  the  cities  for  poultry,  eggs  and 
everything  if  A  No.  1.  Wheat  harvest  is 
about  finished  and  haying  about  to  begin. 
I  shall  cut  about  100  acres  of  Timothy  ami 
clover,  and  can  sell  every  ton  at  full  mar¬ 
ket  price  here  on  the  farm  and  for  cash. 

St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md.  jno.  n.  key. 


Selecting  Your  Painter 

With  the  aid  of  our  ‘  Handy  Book  on  Painting,”  you 
can  make  a  wise  selection  of  your  painter  and  work  more 
intelligently  with  him  to  make  your  painting  successful. 
The  book  tells  you  how  much  paint  is  required  for  a  given 
surface,  how  many  coats  to  apply,  how  to  mix  paint,  how 
to  get  different  color  effects,  etc.  It  tells  just  what  materials 
must  be  used  to  make  durable  paint. 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil,  when  properly  mixed  and  applied, 
grip  into  the  wood  and  hold  there  till  time  and  storm  slowly 
and  evenly  wear  away  the  surface.  Then  you  repaint 
without  having  to  scrape  or  burn  off  the  old  paint. 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 

Ask  for  Farming  Helps  No.  477 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your  /? tdjsSL  ’\ 
neighbor’s  home,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy  /yjaj'fcy BkA 
Painter’s  Book  for  the  Children.  jtJKi 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  \  / 

(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.) 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 
Last  Longest 
Cost  Least 

Fireproof— Rotproof— Rustproof 
Put  ’Em  On  Yourself 


Roof  that  building:  of  yours  with  genuine  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles!  Can’trust.can'trot.cai 

catch  fire,  can’t  leak.  Guaranteed  a«rain<;t  lierhtninor  hv  nnr  filftfMH)  (riiarantoe  RnnH  Nauaw  mo 


l*GpairS  Oi  ymui.  c/uuabi  mrce  wucu-sain^ie  ruuia  <iuu  uv 
factory  prices— all  freight  paid.  Put  them  on  yourself. 

Edwards  “REO” 


Shingles 


are  Open-Hearth  Steel,  finest  quality.  Made 
absolutely  rustproof  by  our  world-famous 
“Tightcote”  Process  (explained  in  catalog). 
Come  in  large  sheets,  24  inches  wide,  5  to  12 
feet  long.  Nothing  to  do  but  nail  the  sheets 
on  old  roof  or  sheathing.  Edwards  Patented 
Interlocking  Device  covers  all  nails,  makes 
permanent  water-tight  joints,  unaffected  by 
heat,  cold  or  dampness. 


You’ll  have  the  handsomest,  most  lasting 
roof  in  existence.  100,000  buildings  now  roofed 
with  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles.  Write  for  our  big, 
free  Catalog  973,  and  Factory  Prices.  Send 
dimensions  of  your  building;  let  us  quote  price, 
delivered  to  your  railroad  station.  You’ll  be 
amazed  at  how  cheaply  and  easily  you  can 
roof  your  house  or  barn  with  "Reo”  Steel 
Shingles. 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  923.973  Lock  st„  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Makor.  of  Steal  Shinglos,  V -Crimp  Roofing,  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  Etc,  jJU 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  (Jp  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.  pianiedin 
Improves  Quantity,  Spade-dug  bote 


Color  and  Quality  of  Fruit.  Pho,o3'’"p’«<* 

70m  It')* 


The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bing 
Cherry  trees  planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi¬ 
lar  results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.  The  root  dia¬ 
grams  show  the  reason.  You  can’t 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road- making,  ask  for  “Tree 
Planting  Booklet.  No.  30  ” 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Addresses  of  Experienced  Agricultural  Blasters  Furnished  on  Request,  if  Desired.  DU  PONT  POWDER  COMPANY 


Your  Fields 


Use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Seeding  Down  and  Fruit 
(formerly  called  “Grass  and  Grain 
Fertilizer”)  and  you  won’t  have  to 
plow  your  grass  fields  every  few 
years. 

Bridgeton,  Me.,  June  17, 1912 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  commenced  using  your  goods  six  years  ago,  following  the  Clark  Method 
on  two  acres.  The  land  is  a  high,  dry  knoll,  very  poor  grass  land,  and  would  usually  run 
out  in  two  years  when  using  manure,  but  the  grass  on  that  field  using  your  Famous  Hay 
Makers  has  been  a  wonder  to  everybody.  I  think  that  the  two  acres  has  cut  ten  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  one  crop,  and  one  of  my  neighbors  said  yesterday  “  It.  is  the  best  this  year  it 
has  ever  been  ”  Last  year  I  cut  it  July  6th.  and,  after  raking,  it  looked  like  a  solid  mass 
of  hay  all  over  the  ground. 

This  field  was  laid  down  with  500  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for  Seed¬ 
ing  Down  and  Fruit  (formerly  “  Grass  and  Grain  ”)  to  tlio  acre  and  ever  since  500  lbs.  of 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base ”  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-Dressing  has  been  used  per  acre 
each  year.  Yours  truly,  C.  L.  HILTON 

Our  Almanac  and  “Soil  Fertility”  sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Seed  Down 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  MODERN  MARTYR. 

They  are  killing  our  Sunday  of  long  ago, 
The  good  old  Sunday  we  used  to  know ; 

The  day  of  quiet  when  everywhere 
The  spirit  of  peace  pervaded  the  air. 

And  the  whole  world  wearing  its  Sunday 
best, 

Sat  down  by  the  roadside  of  life  to  rest. 

They  are  killing  our  Sunday,  not  with  a 
blow, 

To  end  it  suddenly,  but  sure  and  slow, 

As  they  tlid  the  martyrs  who  suffered 
shame, 

On  the  wheel  and  the  rack  and  in  the 
flame. 

They  are  killing  our  Sunday,  and  when  it 
is  dead, 

When  the  last,  last  drop  of  its  blood  is  shed 
And  its  spirit  has  gone  from  the  knowledge 
of  men 

In  their  world  weary  struggle  for  pleasure 
— what  then? 

— W7.  J.  Lampton  in  New  York  Times. 

» 

A  recent  advertisement  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gardeners’  Chronicle  calls  for  a 
“Lady  head  gardener  for  garden  of 
about  eight  acres,  including  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  of  four  acres,  with  vines,  peach 
houses,  melons,  etc.,  herbaceous  border 
and  rose  garden ;  four  men  kept.” 
Women  have  been  receiving  practical 
and  scientific  garden  training  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  number  of  years  and 
their  employment  seems  to  be  taken 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  of 
our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water 
seem  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  woman 
being  hired  for  garden  work  that  we 
think  they  overlook  some  of  the  very 
undesirable  indoors  work  they  do  in 
many  industries. 

* 

Prof.  C.  T.  Lewis,  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  gives  the  following 
method  for  preparing  Loganberry  juice: 
“To  prepare  the  juice,  put  the  berries  on 
the  stove  with  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  fruit  from  scorching.  Heat 
slowly,  mixing  and  crushing  occasion¬ 
ally  with  a  large  spoon.  Be  sure  not  to 
allow  the  berries  to  boil ;  180  degrees 
would  be,  probably,  as  much  heat  as 
necessary.  After  the  berries  have  soft¬ 
ened,  put  them  in  an  ordinary  cloth  bag 
and  drain  out  the  juice.  The  process 
can  be  much  simplified  by  using  a  small 
fruit  press.  In  choosing  the  berries  try 
to  get  those  thoroughly  ripe.  Add  one- 
third  the  amount  of  sugar  when  the 
juice  is  put  on  the  stove,  and  stir  occa¬ 
sionally  until  it  is  thoroughly  heated, 
but  if  it  boils  the  vinous  flavor  and 
high  aroma  are  destroyed.  In  bottling 
the  juice  drive  the  cork  in  slightly  and 
fill  the  space  (above  the  cork)  with 
hot,  liquid  fat.  The  juice  makes  a 
most  healthful  beverage.  Half  an  inch 
to  one  inch  in  a  glass  of  water  will  be 
enough.  Some  may  wish  to  add  more 
sugar,  though  the  acid  flavor  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  It  is,  I  believe,  superior  to  grape 
juice.” 

* 

In  the  “Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports”  Consul-General  John  L.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  London,  England,  says  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  establishing  women’s  co-oper¬ 
ative  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  seriously  considered,  and 
should  the  present  plans  mature,  the 
first  experimental  colony  will  be  located 
on  a  farm  of  223  acres  in  Sussex.  The 
breeding  and  care  of  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry  and  rabbits,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers 
and  the  raising  of  ordinary  farm  crops 
will  be  undertaken.  It  is  believed  that 
a  ready  home  market  will  be  found  for 
the  products  of  such  a  farm,  as  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  about  $175,000  is  annually 
paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  tame 
(or  “Ostend”),  imported  rabbits  and 
nearly  $70,000,000  for  butter  consigned 
from  Denmark,  while  the  value  of  im¬ 


ported  bacon  and  pork  approximates 
$40,000,000  annually.  In  addition,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  are  expended  each  year 
for  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  received 
from  abroad.  • 

The  movement  has  this  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose — to  provide  young  women  who  are 
desirous  of  emigrating  to  any  of  the 
English  over-sea  possessions  with 
thorough  training  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  and  also  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy,  and  to 
furnish  congenial  employment  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  members  of  that 
increasing  body  of  women  who  feel  a 
desire  to  cultivate  the  land  but  lack  the 
experience  and  the  facilities  for  doing 
so.  It  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  not 
one  of  the  least  interesting  of  the  many 
experiments  which  are  being  made  to 
induce  a  greater  number  of  the  English 
people  to  turn  away  from  the  crowded 
employments  of  the  cities  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  agriculture. 

* 

A  literary  woman  who  disapproves 
of  prevailing  styles  thus  describes  the 
reform  dress  she  has  adopted  for  per¬ 
sonal  wear: 

The  dress  is  cut  of  a  material  50-odd 
inches  wide  and  is  double  the  length  from 
m.v  shoulder  to  my  instep.  It  is  folded 
once,  and  a  slit  (not  a  hole)  sufficiently 
long  to  permit  my  head  to  come  through 
is  cut  in  the  center  and  finished  with  em¬ 
broidery  or  a  bit  of  braid.  The  side  seams 
are  sewn  up,  leaving  only  room  enough  for 
my  head  and  arms  to  come  through  and 
have  free  play  and  are  finished  to  match 
the  neck.  The  bottom  is  hemmed  and  the 
garment  complete — the  work  of  not  more 
than  half  an  hour,  minus  embroidery.  What 
would  be  simpler  or  more  sensible?  There 
is  no  fitting,  not  a  button  nor  hook  and 
eye,  no  tiresome  cutting,  no  irrelevant  or¬ 
namentation. 

The  wearer  of  this  dress  complains 
that  she  is  accused  of  seeking  notori¬ 
ety;  she  meets  with  much  unpleasant 
comment  from  her  friends,  and  is 
jeered  at  on  the  streets.  Her  feet  are 
bare,  except  for  sandals,  but  we  do  not 
learn  what  sort  of  headgear  goes  with 
the  costume  if  it  should  be  worn  on 
the  street.  While  sympathizing  with 
every  effort  to  prepare  a  costume  at 
once  modest,  comfortable  and  hygienic, 
we  hardly  think  this  lady  has  solved 
the  problem.  She  may  be  able  to  sit  in 
ease  at  her  writing  table,  or  attend  the 
opera  (where  the  dress  seemed  to  cause 
some  excitement),  but  it  does  not  seem 
specially  adapted  to  housecleaning,  feed¬ 
ing  the  chickens,  or  catching  a  trolley 
car.  Many  more  of  us  are  engaged  in 
these  latter  avocations  than  in  writing 
novels  or  attending  the  opera,  and  while 
admitting  the  ugliness  of  many  fashions, 
we  do  not  think  quite  such  a  radical 
change  is  necessary.  We  see  young 
women  every  day  whose  costumes  dis¬ 
gust  us — the  shortest  and  tightest  of 
skirts,  a  bodice  cut  as  low  as  for  even¬ 
ing  wear,  and  almost  sleeveless,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  some  grotesque 
monstrosity  of  a  hat.  But  no  woman 
has  to  wear  such  clothes  to  be  in  fash¬ 
ion  ;  she  wears  them  because  she  is 
ignorant,  or  empty-headed,  or  without 
any  real  standard  of  propriety.  The 
simple  one-piece  dress,  that  may  be 
adapted  to  every  age  and  condition,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  has 
entered  our  wardrobes  since  the  skirt 
and  coat,  with  separate  blouse,  released 
us  from  the  rigid  basques  of  25  years 
ago.  For  years  dress  reformers  tried 
to  make  us  wear  various  queer  costumes 
in  which  the  weight  was  to  hang  from 
the  shoulders.  The  one-piece  dress  does 
this,  and  does  away  with  the  heavy, 
dragging  skirts,  stiffened,  interlined 
and  trimmed,  but  though  we  can  dress 
in  half  the  time,  and  use  half  the  ma¬ 
terial,  we  are  all  blamed  for  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  dress  of  the  few.  We  shall 
be  sorry  indeed  if  the  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  of  these  simple  gowns  is  given  up. 


Mint  Sauce ;  Salted  Beans. 

Can  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  mint 
sauce  and  for  putting  down  string  beans 
in  crocks  with  salt?  airs.  f.  s. 

Wash  some  fresh  sprigs  of  mint, 
shake  dry,  and  chop  fine.  Add  a  little 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt  and  sugar  (we 
only  use  a  pinch  of  sugar,  but  many 
like  it  quite  sweet)  and  pour  on  cold 
vinegar,  half  a  cup  of  vinegar  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  mint.  Serve 
cold.  It  is  at  its  best  when  freshly 
made;  the  mint  loses  its  freshness  of 
flavor  after  standing  for*  some  time. 

Wash  the  beans  and  pack  in  a  large 
crock,  first  a  layer  of  beans,  then  a 
layer  of  salt,  the  layers  of  beans  being, 
of  course,  deeper  than  the  layers  of 
salt.  Continue  until  the  jar  is  full,  the 
top  layer  being  salt;  then  put  a  plate 
on  the  beans,  with  a  weight  on  it.  to 
hold  them  down,  and  cover  the  jar. 
The  beans  should  be  washed  and  fresh¬ 
ened  before  using. 


Clarifying  Maple  Syrup. 

Long  experience  with  maple  sugar 
and  syrup  will  perhaps  help  the  one 
who*  wishes  to  clarify  maple  sugar. 
Break  the  cake  in  pieces,  add  water  to 
melt  it,  then  use  new  fresh  milk,  about 
one-half  cup  to  four  or  five  pounds  of 
sugar.  Bring  it  to  a  boil  slowly;  skim 
every  bit  of  froth  off  before  it  boils,  as 
it  will  mix  again  with  the  syrup  when 
it  boils.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
strain  through  a  clean  cotton  cloth.  Boil 
again  and  stir  until  cool,  if  it  is  wanted 
as  sugar  again.  Many  people  who  make 
extra  nice  maple  syrup  a  specialty  al¬ 
ways  clarify  their  syrup  this  way. 

•To  cream  it,  I  take  it  that  they  wish 
to  make  maple  cream.  Boil  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  maple  syrup  until  it  will  form  a 
soft  ball  in  water,  or  until  when  stirred 
in  a  saucer  will  grain  about  like  thick 
sugar  but  still  remain  moist.  Do  not 
get  too  hard.  Then  place  it  in  a  clean 
dish  and  cool  by  putting  in  cold  water 
or  where  it  cools  quickly.  When  it  has 
become  quite  cool  or  like  soft  wax,  stir 
with  a  strong  spoon  until  it  is  white 
and  like  the  cream  seen  in  stores. 
Nothing!  whatever  is  added  to  /pure 
maple  cream.  Great  care  must  'be  taken 
not  to  stir  the  sugar  while  boiling,  or 
to  use  a  dish  that  has  had  any  grained 
sugar  in  it,  or  it  will  grain.  Properly 
made,  no  grain  will  be  present,  and  it 
will  be  like  soft  cream  yet  hold  its 
form,  and  may  be  molded  in  fancy 
shapes  or  left  as  turned  from  the  dish. 
It  is  delicious,  but  very  rich. 

MABELLE  LAMP  MAN, 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

PATENTEO 


Water 
Cannot 
Run  In  At 
The  Front 


These 

Reflex  Edges 
Protect  You  o 

Waterproof — Durable 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
$3.00  Everywhere 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited, 

T  oronto  812 
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Rider  Agents  Wanted 

each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  lOlSbicy* 
cle.  IVrite /or  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed  Sf09 

1913  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

11911  &  1 912  Models 

[all  of  best  makes....  *P  •  V  » “ 

lOO  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  /An  ,  ff. Q 

good  as  new .  v>J  to 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

|We  Ship  on  Approval -without  a 

cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

lO  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL . 

'TIRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps, 

sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 
catalogues  and  offer.  IVrite  tioiv. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  F80,  CHICAGO 


rtsho 

P  SHADE W 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  “Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor’s 
signature  on  genuine: 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there’s  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni¬ 
agara  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  self  water  pressure.  Better  than 
a  windmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  homo 
comfort.  Water  stock  better.  Brices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  today. 


Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co.r^r,  VT 


EAIEHIS 


that  Pay.  $492,680  made  by  cli¬ 
ents.  2  Books — “What  <fc  How 

_ to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes 

in  Patents"  llz-p.  Guide  Fro.  I  Semi  sketch  or  model 
tor  report.  E.  E.  Vrooman,  Pat.  Atty,  838  ESt.  Wash,  D.  C 


Clean  Fruit  Jars  For 


Preserving 

rp.  O 

lime 


Fruit  and  preserve  jars  take  on  a  new 
lustre — an  air  of  inviting  cleanliness, 
when  cleaned  with  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 
The  fine  porous  particles  go  into  every 
corner  and  rout  out  the  small  stuck  - 
on  particles — quickly  and  easily.  It 
will  also  clean  the  hands  of  stains. 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions 
on  large  sifter  can — 10c. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7539,  blouse  or 
guimpe  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  With  full  sleeves 
ill  three-quarter  or  full  length,  or  with 
plain  long  one-piece  sleeves,  with  or 
without  peplum.  Perforated  for  round 
or  square  yoke  facing,  or  for  round  or 
square,  low  or  Dutch  neck.  1$4  yards 
36  with  yard  18  inches  wide  for  yoke 
facing  and  cuffs,  for  16-}'ear  size.  7532, 
blouse  with  long  shoulders,  34  to  40 
bust.  With  one-piece  set-in  sleeves, 
•with  or  without  chemisette.  2]/g  yards 
36,  with  Yz  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
round  collar  and  cuffs,  Y  yard  any 
width  for  frill,  Y  yard  18  inches  wide 


7283 _  7297 


for  chemisette  and  stock  collar,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7538,  semi-princesse  dress, 
for  misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  4  yards  36,  with  7^  yards  of 
banding,  S]/2  yards  lace,  3^2  inches  wide, 
to  trim  as  shown  in  large  view,  1% 
yards  18  inches  wide  for*  yoke  and 
under-sleeves,  2  yards  ruffling  to  trim 
as  shown  in  small  front  view,  for  16- 
year  size.  7283,  two-piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  With  high  or  natural  waist  line. 
2 %.  yards  36,  width  of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  1  yards,  for  16-year  size.  7297, 
four-gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With 
high  or  natural  waist  line.  3$4  yards 
36,  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  3  yards, 
2Mj  yards  when  plaits  are  laid,  for  me¬ 
dium  size. 

,The  second  group  includes  7505,  girl’s 


dress,  10  to  14  years.  With  four-gored 
skirt,  round  or  high  neck,  elbow  or  long 
sleeves,  with  or  without  revers,  cuffs 
and  trimming  bands.  4  yards  36,  with 
ly.  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as  shown 
in  front  view,  Y  yard  27  to  trim  as 
shown  in  back  view,  for  12-year  size. 
7499,  child’s  Russian  dress,  2  to  6  years. 
With  square  or  high  neck,  short  or  long 
sleeves,  with  or  without  bloomers.  2*4 
yards,  36,  for  dress  with  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  trimming,  2  yards  36 
inches  wide  for  bloomers,  for  4-year 
size.  7540,  girl’s  one-piece  dress,  6  to 
12  years.  With  elbow  or  long  sleeves, 
square  or  round  collar.  3}4  yards  36, 
for  10-year  size.  7512,  boy’s  sailor 
blouse  suit,  6  to  10  years.  With  round 


or  square  collar,  knickerbockers  that 
can  be  finished  with  knee  bands  or  hems 
and  elastic.  3$4  yards  36,  with  J4  yard 
27  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs,  6J4 
yards  of  braid,  for  8-year  size.  7102, 
boy’s  blouse  suit,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
With  round  collar  or  neckband.  3^4 
yards  36,  for  10-year  size.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


Little  Cakes. 

Walnut  Charms. — One  cup  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  butter  stirred  to  a 
cream.  Beat  yolks  and  whites  of  two 
eggs  separately.  Add  the  yolks,  then 
add  one-fourth  cup  of  thick  sour 
cream  and  one-fourth  cup  of  sour  milk 
alternately  with  the  flour.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  lemon  extract  and  one  small 
half  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
tablespoon  of  sour  milk.  Add  one-half 
cup  of  English  walnut  meats  chopped, 
and  lastly  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
About  two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour 
will  be  required,  or  just  enough  to  drop 
from  a  teaspoon  onto  buttered  tins  and 
hold  in  shape. 

Peanut  Macaroons. — One  cupful  of 
chopped  peanuts,  one  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  whites  of 
two  eggs,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  before  beat¬ 
ing.  Drop  on  greased  paper  and  bake 
slowly  30  minutes.  Flavor  to  suit  taste. 

Lemon  Wafers. — Cream  half  a  cup 
(packed  solid)  of  butter  with  a  cup  of 
sugar,  add  six  eggs  beaten  very  light; 
a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  grated 
nutmeg  and  juice  of  a  lemon  and  suffi¬ 
cient  sifted  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Drop  by  tablespoon  fuls  on  buttered 
paper  or  on  baking  tins  lightly  dusted 
with  flour;  spread  the  batter  out  very 
thin  and  bake  a  light  brown  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Ginger  Wafers. — One  pint  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cupful  of  butter,  one-half 
teaspoon ful  of  soda,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  ginger,  flour  to  roll.  Let  the  mo¬ 
lasses  come  to  the  boiling  point,  put 
in  the  butter  and  set  aside  to  cool;  then 
add  the  soda  and  ginger  and  stir  in 
flour  enough  to  roll  very  thin.  Cut  into 
small  cakes  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  the  flavor  of  lemon  or  orange 
is  liked  add  the  grated  zest  of  either, 
or  half  and  half  mixed,  before  stirring 
in  the  flour. 

Little  Sponge  Cakes. — Six  eggs,  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water,  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  one-quarter  cupful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  To  the  beaten  yolks  of 
the  eggs  add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  and 
beat  thoroughly,  then  mix  in  well  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  whipped  stiff,  add 
the  lemon  juice  and  water,  and  last 
lightly  stir  in  the  flour,  with  the  baking 
powder  sifted  in  it.  Bake  in  gem  pans, 
and  when  taken  from  the  oven  sift  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  over  them. 


SWEETEST-TONED  MOST  DURABLE  I 

Schubert  Piano 


RUY  NOW  direct  from  manufacturers 
and  save  middleman’s  profits. 

Save  From  $65  to  $137 

We  stand  behind  SCHUBERT  PIANOS. 
We  have  been  selling  them  on  their  merit 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  we  absolutely 

Guarantee  Them  To  Last  a  Lifetime 

They  are  positively  the  best  you  can  get  for 
the.  money — equal  to  some  of  the  very  high 
price  makes. 

Pianes  $150  up — Player  Pianss  $265  up 

tYe  Pay  the  Freight.  No  collectors 
Entire  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

Write  today  for  Picture  Catalogue  and 
details  of  our  new  Easy  Payment  Plan 

This  Coupon  Puts  Piano  in  Your  Home - 

The  Schubert  Piano  Company 

6  West  33d  St.,  New  York 

Name . . . 

Address . R.F.D... . 

State . Conuty . 


The  Schubert  Piano  Co.6^w3^*- 


Trade  Mark 
^Registered 


Direct  to  You 


And 

Gm 

Stoves 

Tao 


Latest  Improved  Styles 

At  $5  to  $40  Less 


The  high  quality  Kalamazoo  line— over  400  stoves 
and  ranges — now  better  than  ever.  New  devices  such  as 
glass  oven  door.  Prices  reduced  to  a  point  of  saving  you 
$5.00  to  $40.00.  In  addition,  we  offer  30  Days’  Trial— 360 
Days’  Approval  Test— $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Over  200,000  customers  say  our  plan  is  rishi— you’ll 
say  so  too. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

the  Inside  secrets  of  stove  making  and  stove 
selling.  All  the  Kalamazoo  line  illustrated  and 
described.  Reduced  Factory  prices  quoted  on 
everything.  You  need  our  big  stove  book  as 
a  reference  anyway.  Send  for  it  NOW  and 
study  It.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 114  .  Please 
mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
We  make  Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves  too.  Ask 
for  special  catalogs  if  interested. 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices— Freight  Paid 

Bay  a  Gold  Coin  Stovo  direct  from  factory  and 
pave  $T>  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  bend  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  C0.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  —  proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Priced. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f'Y  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paiuts 
failing,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
rreo  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  mo.  DJ 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.V. 


The  Nile  System 

For  thousands  of  years 
Egypt  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  the  Nile  a 
dependable  source  of  material 
prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade 
was  the  Nile’s  flood  stored  up 
and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of 
the  Nile  region  may  draw  the 
life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have 
been  superseded  by  intelli¬ 
gent  engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  a 
definite  policy,  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
adapting  the  Nile  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  people. 


The  Bell  System 

To  provide  efficient  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  this  country, 
thesamefundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The 
entire  country  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by 
one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell 
System  to  afford  universal  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  interest  of  ail  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient 
for  their  business  and  social 
needs. 

Because  they  are  connected 
and  working  together,  each  of 
the  7,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  service  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  efficient  means 
Y)f  instantaneous  communica¬ 
tion. 


American  Telebhone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


NOTES  ON  FILLING  THE  SILO. 

The  change  in  silo  form  to  a  much 
deeper  receptacle,  and  newly  devised 
machinery,  has  not  changed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  distributing  and  packing  the 
silage  in  the  interior  of  the  pits,  even 
when  the  corn  is  cut  to  one-quarter 
inch  lengths,  as  some  advocate.  The 
idea  is  still  uppermost,  how  to  get  it 
into  the  pits  to  distribute  best,  also  the 
different  things  that  go  to  make  up  the 
complete  cornstalk,  and  how  best  get 
out  the  air.  We  think  the  more  rapid 
and  more  complete  the  expulsion  of 
air  from  the  silage,  and  the  earlier  in 
the  game,  the  sweeter  will  be  the  silage. 

How  to  fill  the  silo  is  the  question, 
but  this  fact  comes  in  at  the  start. 
“Whirlwind”  filling  has  about  supersed¬ 
ed  the  old  pis'll  of  being  a  week  putting 
100  tons  of  silage  in  a  pit.  It  is  now, 
with  big  machines  and  engines,  corn 
cutters,  and  seven  teams  to  draw  the 
fodder,  condensed  into  one  day  for  even 
a  150-ton  silo,  and  the  old  chain  bucket 
slat  carrier  has  given  way  to  “blower” 
that  rains  down  a  ton  of  silage  in  four 
minutes  upon  the  head  of  the  man  in 
the  pit.  Old  ways  of  distributing  the 
silage  in  the  silo  are  inoperative  here. 
There  must  be  a  thorough  mixing  of 
silage,  grain,  leaves,  stalks,  and  light 
stuff,  or  there  will  be  bad  spots,  and  an 
occasional  mouldy  “chunk”  in  the  si¬ 
lage  when  forked  out.  In  the  days  of 
the  old  slat  carrier,  the  best  plan  I 
found  of  equalizing  the  falling  silage, 
was  to  suspend  three  four-bushel  bags 
filled  full  of  hay  closely  tied  about  the 
tops  to  a  single  rope,  so  suspended  so 
that  the  trio  of  bags  was  exactly  under 
the  stream  of  falling  silage,  and  the 
three-way  motions  of  the  bags  pretty 
nearly  distributed  it,  and  gave,  the  two 
men  in  the  pit  more  time  to  “chase  the 
wall,”  and  see  that  the  sides  were  best 
tramped,  and  kept  highest  along  the 
wall.  The  big  weight  of  the  silage  falls 
in  the  center  and  so  settles  faster  there, 
so  the  outside  tramping  was  in  reality 
to  keep  the  sides  settling  as  fast  as  in 
the  center  and  later  on  after  the  heat¬ 
ing,  not  pull  away  from  the  staves  and 
let  in  a  thin  supply  of  air. 

With  the  big  blower,  the  man  alone 
in  the  pit  is  helpless  if  he  is  expected 
to  scatter  and  tramp.  He  does  well  to 
keep  from  burial  alive,  and  there  seems 
but  one  thing  to  do,  provide  a  distribu¬ 
tor  of  some  kind,  either  of  heavy  can¬ 
vas  tube  that  can  be  rolled  up,  as  the 
depth  of  the  silage  increases,  or  a  joint¬ 
ed,  flexible  sheet-iron  affair,  that  a  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  quickly  despatched,  and  the 
operator  conducts  it  around  the  outside, 
or  center  as  the  needs  may  require,  and 
then  any  number  of  men  can  be  kept  in 
safety  treading  down,  but  after  all,  a 
ton  of  fresh  silage  every  five  minutes 
is  a  pressure  that  more  than  equals  the 
weight  of  many  men,  however  large 
their  feet.  Their  only  value  is  to  help 
expel  a  little  more  air,  and  possibly 
get  in  one  more  load  of  silage  that  day. 
Where  an  iron  distributor  cannot  be 
had,  a  pretty  good  one  can  be  made  out 
of  a  10-foot  board,  16  inches  wide,  with 
a  six-inch  board  nailed  on  each  side,  so 
as  to  make  a  flat  trough.  Suspend  this 
under  the  carrier,  attach  a  rope  long 
enough  to  its  lower  end,  so  that  two 
men  can  lead  and  drive  it  about  the 
silo.  This  does  good  work,  and  gets 
side  tramping  besides,  and  when  too 
long,  it  can  be  sawed  in  two  and  the 
walk-around  continued.  In  filling  the 
silo,  some  little  importance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  condition  of  the  corn  it¬ 
self.  All  agree  that  it  should  now  be 
quite  well  along  in  the  glazing  and  dent¬ 
ing  stage,  and  the  riper  it  is,  from  this 
point,  the  more  care  must  be  taken  in 
filling,  as  there  will  be  many  dry  leaves ; 
the  butts  will  not  break  up  as  readily, 
the  grain  will  throw  more  to  one  side, 
and  the  work  of  distributing  needs  the 
best  man  in  the  pit,  even  a  good  helper 
or  two,  however  it  comes  down  the 
spout.  The  finer  it  is  cut  the  better 
now.  The  firmer  the  material,  the  more 
air  it  will  hold  in  the  interstices,  and 
the  harder  to  get  out.  and  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  actually  to  believe  that  fairly  ma¬ 
ture  silage  corn  should  be  cut  to  the 
one-quarter  inch,  and  then  the  silage 
mixed,  and  the  finer  the  better  any  si¬ 
lage  will  keep,  because  less  imprisoned 
air  amongst  it. 

A  serious  thing  is  that  a  silo  will  not 
hold  full.  It  will  settle  pretty  nearly 
a  fifth,  tramp  as  we  may.  Shall  we  re¬ 
fill  is  a  question,  for  now  the  question 
of  Summer  silage  is  coming  up  as  never 
before,  and  the  more  we  can  make  a 
silo  hold,  the  greater  the  prospect  of 
silage  for  July  ard  August.  We  would 
say  yes,  if  machinery  was  handy.  If 


to  be  fed  out  before  Christmas  there 
is  but  a  little  shocked  corn  that  is  so 
dry  but  it  will  make  good  silage,  soon 
fed,  without  wetting  down.  Cut  fine, 
it  will  pack  very  solid  from  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  interior  of  the  stalks. 

The  best  cover  for  a  silo  is  very  wet 
sawdust,  the  next  best  dry  dirt,  but  they 
all  cost  in  labor  to  get  a  very  little 
better  result  than  to  hoist  up  150  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  sprinkle  over  evenly, 
tread  down  and  come  away  until  the 
silage  is  wanted.  Keep  the  silo  shut  up 
in  cold  weather.  Shut  the  air  out  of 
the  top  in  some  way,  and  replace  the 
side  door  in  the  silo  as  fast  as  a  new 
one  is  opened.  There  is  a  lot  of  warmth 
that  can  be  kept  in  a  silo  from  its  own 
escaping  heat,  that  helps  protect  it  from 
freezing.  “There  is  nothing  so  very 
new'  about  this,”  as  the  man  remarked 
to  the  judge  the  fifteenth  time  he  was 
haled  before  the  court,  but  it  possibly 
may.be  readable  just  at  this  time  of  the 
lull  in  politics.  john  gould. 

Ohio. 


Stacking  Silage  Corn. 

I  have  been  told  by  one  who  tried  it  that 
if  silage  corn  is  stacked  in  the  field  green 
with  a  cap  of  stalks  well  tied  on  it  will 
keep  as  well  as  in  a  silo.  Have  your  read¬ 
ers  tried  this,  and  would  this  method  be  as 
successful  with  sweet  corn?  j.  p.  h. 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

It  never  has  with  us.  To  keep  even 
fairly  well  under  such  conditions  the 
corn  should  be  well  ripened.  It  should 
be  more  mature  than  when  it  goes  into 
the  silo.  We  find  it  better  to  let  the 
stalks  wilt  somewhat  before  tieing  up 
the  shocks.  The  object  is  to  prevent 
water  from  working  down  through  the 
top  of  the  shock.  The  top  must  be  tied 
as  tightly  as  possible  and  a  cap  put  on 
to  shed  the  water.  Air  will  work  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  stack  and  dry  it 
out.  In  a  very  wet,  warm  Fall  there 
will  be  some  loss  *md  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  green  stalks  will  equal  silage, 
since  the  fermenting  in  the  silo,  if  car¬ 
ried  on  right,  is  a  part  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  silage  as  food. 


Best  Use  for  Cornstalks. 

I  have  two  acres  of  field  corn.  How 
should  1  dispose  of  stalks  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  them?  I  have  only  two 
cows  and  one  horse,  and  raise  ears  of  corn 
to  grind  for  horse.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  cut  stalks,  pour  hot  water  over  them 
and  cover,  let  steam,  then  cool  and  feed 
one  bushel  per  feed  to  each  cow,  putting 
grain  feed  on  it  same  as  silage? 

Massachusetts.  R.  f.  c. 

The  plan  you  mention  of  cutting  and 
steaming  the  stalks  will  work  fairly  well. 
We  would  not  feed  all  the  stalks  that  way, 
for  the  cows  will  relish  part  of  the  fodder 
fed  dry. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  cuts 
and  throws  in  piles  on  harvester  or  winrow. 
Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with 
a  corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  State.  Price 
$20.00  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes: 
“The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the 
Harvester  saved  me  over  $25.00  in  labor  last  year’s 
corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bushels 
corn  to  a  shock.”  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 

NEW  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial. 

Steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Bodyix4x5ft.  Anyhorse; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners, fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
ahorse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  HOBSON  COMPANY 
SVOBKS,  Box  45,  Easton,  Pa. 


Puts  a  Set  of  STEEL 

Wheels  on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  hauling  on 
roughest  roads.  If  found  as  represented, 
pay  balance;  if  not,  back  comes  your  S4. 

Empire  Steel  Wheels 

— -  -  Made  in  one  piece.  All  sizes,  to  fit  any 

axle.  Save  26  per  cent  of  draft.  2,000,000  sold.  Owners 
delighted.  Life  savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  454  .  Quincy.  IIL 


Pump  All  the  Water  You  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine  . 
^^^^^troubles  or  expensm^^^ 
with  an  auto^^flK ' 
matic 


Raises 
water  30 
feet  for  each 
foot  of  fall — no 
trouble  or  pumping 
expexse.  Booklet,  plans, 
estimate  FREE. 

Rifle  Engine  Co.,  2429  Trinity  Bldg.,N.Y, 


FROM  DEBT  TO  $20,000 

Uses  SHARPLES  Tubular 


Cream  Separator  Exclusively 


Dairy 
contains 

_  disks  or 

other  contraptions,  has  twice  the  skimming' force  of  other 
separators,  skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pays  a 
profit  no  other  can  pay.  Mr.  Armstrong  says: 

“Austinburg,  O.,  May  29,  1912. — The 
Sharpies  Tubular  has  done  fine  work  all 
the  time.  J.  F.  Armstrong.”  , 

Now  you  understand  why  owners  of  other 
separators  are  discarding  their  machines  by 
carloads  for  Tubulars.  Follow  the  example  of 
the  Armstrongs  and  the  many  others  who  have 
succeeded.  Buy  a  Tubular  for  the  sake  of 
force,  easy  cleaning  and 


That,  and  more,  is  what  J.  F. 
Armstrong  &  Sons,  of  Austin- 
burg,  Ohio,  have  done.  Like 
other  shrewd  farmers,  they 
have  succeeded  because  they 
know  profit  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  first  cost. 

Like  others  making  most  money  from 
dairying,  the  Armstrongs  chose  the  Tubular 
in  preference  to  all 
others  because  the 


The  Only  Piece 
In  Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowls 


double  skimming 
all  the  profits. 


Want  a  free  trial?  Want 

to  exchange  your  present  sep¬ 
arator  in  part  payment  for  a 
Tubular?  You  can  do  cither. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,Can.;Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Get  quick 
reply  by 
asking  for 
Catalog  153 


150  Indiana  Silos 

Per  Day 


SEMflt. 

HRir 


That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  and  wo  have  the  material 
to  keep  going  till  the  last  hill  of  corn 
Is  cut.  Don’t  you  think  your  order 
would  be  safe  with  ust  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall, 
and 

AN  INDIANA  SILO 

Is  the  only  one  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’a  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  one  to  save  your  late  and  Imma¬ 
ture  com  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  "The  Crops  That  Failed.” 


INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  In  the  world. 
Address  818  Union  Building,  Anderson.  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  Silo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 
Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
apd  Indigestion  Cure 


Cures  Heaves  by 
:orrectingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  2a 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  If  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  nse;  dose  Is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  cuu  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


J\  BSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements* 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a 
Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  toll  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  *2  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  oniy  by 
W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


KOBF.KTSON’K  ClfAI  X 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 

u I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
J  ust  ns  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Coiin. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Galf  Meal 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 

Write 

for  il 
today 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—allsizes— guaranteed  < 
strength  and  capacity. 

AlsoGasolinennd  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY*  C0..609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y, 


rDUMD'C  IMPROVED 
UHUIYID5  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Jildg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


ARE  READY  FOR  YOU  NOW 


Usual  size  of  spruce  silos  can  be  shipped  from 
stock  within  48  hours  from  receipt  of  your  order. 
Other  sizes  in  a  very  few  days.  Staves  dipped 
in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative ;  will  last  a  life-time.  Strongest  hoops,  best  of  doors,  good  lumber  and  workmanship 
have  made  these  silos  famous,  and  only  our  increased  capacity  this  year  makes  it  possible  to  guarantee  prompt 
deliveries  now.  Send  in  your  order.  If  your  corn  crop  is  small  or  not  likely  to  mature,  all  the  more  need  of  a  good  silo. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


1912. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKEt? 


939 


M  X  Xi  K. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  CREAM, 

Will  you  give  all  the  information  possible 
about  the  manner  of  handling  commercial 
cream  so  as  to  extract  the  butter  from 
same  within  a  reasonable  time  by  churning 
or  use  of  chemicals?  I  bought  a  batch  of 
cream  recently  and  churned  same  six  hours 
before  getting  butter  to  form,  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  loss  of  time. 
Will  some  one  explain  how  the  creameries 
handle  the  cream  in  the  matter  of  butter 
making?  Many  people  are  interested  in 
above  subject,  as  here  in  a  town  of  1,000 
people  no  butter  can  be  bought  except 
creamery  costing  35  cents  a  pound,  while 
cream  may  be  bought  from  the  dealers  at 
fair  price.  Many  of  the  farmers  think  that 
their  cream  tests  more  if  kept  until  it  be¬ 
comes  very  sour  or  acid,  and  such  cream 
is  very  hard  to  churn.  I  am  told  that  the 
creameries  heat  the  cream  which  destroys 
all  microbes  or  other  parasite  life. 

Missouri.  G.  s.  k. 

Our  experience  in  butter  making  has  been 
limited  for  the  past  few  years,  since  we 
have  commenced  shipping  milk.  We  oc¬ 
casionally  make  a  little  butter  and  in  for¬ 
mer  years  wre  made  butter  altogether.  The 
modern  butter  making  art,  especially  in 
creameries,  is  quite  different  from  the  sort 
we  used  to  follow  on  the  farm.  About 
the  whole  field  seems  to  be  at  least  hinted 
at  in  the  question  submitted. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that 
good  butter  is  not  made  from  poor  cream. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  making  good  butter 
from  good  cream  in  30  to  45  minutes  if  the 
process  is  well  handled.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  attempt  at  making  choice  butter 
from  old  sour,  neglected  cream.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  age  in  cream.  Aging  does  not 
increase  the  quantity  of  butter  fat.  I  do 
not  know  that  decomposition,  which  has 
undoubtedly  commenced  in  the  cream  de¬ 
scribed,  materially  lessens  the  quantity  of 
fat,  but  it  injures  the  quality  most  decid¬ 
edly.  I  would  want  that  cream  as  soon 
after  separating  as  convenient,  and  would 
want  it  ripened  under  proper  conditions. 

Where  creameries  gather  up  cream  from 
a  considerable  number  of  producers  and 
get  it  together  before  any  amount  of  acid 
has  developed  they  frequently  pasteurize 
the  cream ;  that  is,  heat  it,  with  thorough 
stirring,  to  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  or 
more,  and  then  add  a  “starter”  of  pure 
culture  of  lactic  acid  formers,  unless  one 
is  making  sweet  cream  butter,  and  must 
be  developed  in  the  cream,  but  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  have  too  great  a  variety  of  mi¬ 
crobes  at  work,  for  some  of  them  may  be 
harmful  and  they  may  get  the  ascendency, 
hence  the  pasteurization,  w'Mdh  is  simply 
a  killing-off  process  in  parasitic  life.  Since 
acid  is  needed,  acid  formers  are  supplied 
in  the  culture.  If  the  cream  were  left  un¬ 
inoculated,  some  sort  of  germ  life  would 
get  in,  and  it  might  be  a  form  greatly 
hostile  to  good  butter.  Commercial  cul¬ 
tures  are  on  the  market  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  suitable  for  use  in  creameries,  or  a 
natural  one  may  be  made  from  milk.  In 
some  cases  these  may  be  of  use  to  add  to 
cream  that  has  not  been  pasteurized. 
Neither  pasteurization  nor  cultures  will 
correct  very  sour,  tainted  or  partially  de¬ 
composed  cream.  It  is  true  that  an  expert 
butter  maker  who  is  in  the  business  can 
correct  many  imperfections  in  cream,  even 
if  he  doesn’t  make  the  highest  scoring  but¬ 
ter  from  it.  For  family  use  I  would  not 
care  to  buy  poor  cream  and  make  my  own 
butter.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to  pasteur¬ 
ize  or  use  commercial  starters  for  home 
butter-making,  although  it  may  be  done. 
Get  good  cream  and  you  need  have  no 
trouble  to  make  good  butter. 

I  am  inclined  to  describe  two  methods 
of  butter  making  that  I  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  recently,  although  neither  of 
them  is  quite  the  same  as  the  conditions 
of  the  questioner’s  demand.  The  first  is  in 
a  creamery  where  cream  is  gathered  and 
brought  in  from  the  farms.  Fine  butter 
is  made  in  spite  of  the  usual  complaint 
that  high-class  butter  cannot  be  made  from 
gathered  cream.  The  creamery  and  the 
utensils  are  scrupulously  clean,  and  cream 
cans  and  appliances  used  in  gathering  are 
just  as  clean.  The  cream  is  gathered  in 
the  morning  and  reaches  the  creamery  be¬ 
fore  10  o’clock.  The  separators  at  the 
farms  are  well  cared  for,  and  cold  water  is 
used  to  keep  the  cream  cool.  Almost  no  ice 
is  used,  but  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
use  ice.  When  the  cream  reaches  the 
creamery  the  appearance  is  that  no  acid 
has  formed  in  the  cream.  Doubtless  there 
is  some,  but  the  amount  is  too  small  to 
allow  detection  without  a  chemical  test  of 
some  sort.  This  cream  is  placed  in  a  vat 
and  is  allowed  to  ripen  until  about  .5  per 
cent  of  acid  has  formed.  The  amount  is 
not  determined  except  by  smelling  and 
tasting  the  cream.  The  ripening  is  carried 
forward  at  about  60°  F.  after  which  it  is 
checked  by  cooling  to  55°.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  it  may  be  held  for  a  little  if  de¬ 
sired.  When  the  operator  is  ready  to 
churn  he  advances  the  temperature  to  60° 
F.  or  62°  F.,  or  in  Winter  to  70°  or  more, 
but  makes  use  of  his  experience  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  temperature.  Butter  is  brought 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  quality 
forbids  employing  higher  temperatures  or 
quicker  methods.  Experience  determines 
the  desired  time,  from  one-half  hour  to 
one  hour  being  used,  rarely  much  shorter 
time.  Were  a  person  to  procure  cream 
produced  under  clean  conditions,  and  all 
from  one  farm  and  of  uniform  quality,  his 
methods  might  be  similar,  but  they  could 
also  be  simpler.  The  other  instance  is 
that  of  a  farmer  who  set  the  milk,  let 
cream  ripen  on  the  milk,  skimmed  it  off 
after  about  36  hours,  and  churned  it  at 
once.  He  got  good  butter.  His  tempera¬ 
tures  were  neither  high  nor  low ;  most  of 
the  time  they  were  from  55°  to  65°  F.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  good  material,  careful 
handling,  and  some  skill.  H.  h.  h. 


Below  are  prices  obtainable  for  farm 
products  at  present  writing :  Prime  steers, 
6%  cents;  heifers,  five  to  5%  cents;  cows, 
four  cents ;  veal  calves,  eight  cents ;  hogs, 
alive,  7^  cents;  fowls,  alive,  10  cents; 
chickens,  alive,  12  cents ;  eggs,  21  to  23 
cents;  butter  (dairy),  25  cents;  milk,  (at 
station),  three  cents;  wheat  (new),  95 


cents;  hay,  No.  1,  $15;  apples,  bushel, 
40  to  50  cents ;  peaches,  bushel,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  plums,  $1  ;  potatoes,  new,  $1.  Sweet 
and  sour  cherries  sold  on  commission 
brought  50  to  70  cents,  netted  40  to  50' 
cents  per  eight-pound  basket.  Currants 
sold  for  six  to  10  cents  quart,  netted  three 
to  eight  cents.  Plums  selling  at  30  cents 
per  eight-pound  basket,  netting  to  shipper 
20  cents.  w.  a.  bassett. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Wisconsin  Dairy  Cattle 
Farms 

M.  H.Tichenor,  Westmoreland  Farm,  Oconomowoc.Wis. 

Western  Representative 

ANNOUNCE  AN 

IMPORTANT  AUCTION  SALE 

TO  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THEIR  EASTERN  HEADQUARTERS, 
GOSHEN,  N.  Y. 

(Erie  8.  R.,  2  Hours  from  New  York)  on 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  II 

40GuernseyGrades 

Tuberculin  Tested.  Fresh  and  near  Springers 
Selected  in  Waukesha  County,  the  home  of  the 
Guernsey,  by  expert  judges.  Nothing  finer  can 
be  procured  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A 
number  with  official  State  records  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds  and  five  per  cent  fat  test. 
Among  the  lot  are  FOUR  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNERS 
at  Orange  County  Fair  last  week.  “  See  them 
and  be  convinced.”  Sale  absolutely  without 
reserve  to  the  highest  bidders,  regardless  of 
what  the  prico  may  be.  A  few  choice  Jerseys  for 
family  use  in  the  consignment. 

For  further  information  address 

W.  D.  GRAND,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown.  O, 

COLLIE  PUP  PI  each  and  °p.  clark 

bULLIC  rurrico  FARM,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


SHEEP 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSH IRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  SHFFP  The  leading  breed  for  early 
I  Uli  10  onnur  m  a  r  k  e  t  Lambs.  A 11  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPH EP¬ 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale^S 

LAMBS,  E,  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


CHROPSHIRE  RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Berk 
'Z  shire  Pigs.  Popular  breeding.  Farmers’  prices 

J.  I.  HEHETKK,  R.  D.  4,  Gettysburg,  Fa, 


For  Sale— Delaine  Merino  Rams^3locj^*dy 

shearers,  long,  white  oily  wool.  Also  Collie  Pup 

J.  H.  LEWIS  CADIZ,  OHIO 


SWINE 


GHESHIRES 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  foi 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  tho  finest  butter 

M0RNINGSI0E  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa 


0  H  ’<?  o/  Superior  Quality- 17 choice  youns 
Ui  I.  vj.  o  Gilts  and  11  'I’opy  young  Boars:  pairs; 

no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


Tam  worths  Herd  of  Parent  Stock 

100  ribbons  at  State  Fairs  in  1911.  Pigs  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  breed.  Also  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  S.  GREEN,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-«7,7ip£ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Egg 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohic 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  G.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Hoistein  Calves.  Collie 
—  —  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 


MULEFD0T  ^0W£~farrowed  Nov.  ioil  nc 

Y’.TWJ?  *  r  bred.  Some  pigs  farrowe 

4-ug-  J2,  b  sexes.  Prices  reasonabh 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  Yor 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Patten  easily  and  quickly, 
Bmall  boned,  long  bodied, 
Vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

CHELDQN  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
«  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNK8,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


MIRflP  D1CC — PEDIGREED.  Si 3  per  pair. 
UUIIUU  rlUO  Sereno  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  in  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPR1NGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sc 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to s 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  ord 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  n 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATSON,  Pionrietor,  Marbledale,  Com 


FOI?  SALF-2  fine  registered  Stock 
*  Boars  re  1  a t i li  g  master¬ 

piece  and  reg.  premier  for  $40  each.  Fine  individ¬ 
uals;  well  marked.  CH.  F.  HATCH,  Flum 
Reach  Farm,  Fort  Washington,  L.  I. 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED-What 

va  |  have  you  for  sale? 

W.  L.  PRIZER,  29  Broadway,  New  York 


Meridale  Jerseys 

The  “  Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It” 

Dairy  Herd 


The  home  of  Meridale  Jerseys  is  a  dairy 
farm,  conducted  under  normal  conditions, 
where  cows  are  pastured  in  Summer,  and 
where  Meridale  Creamery  is  thp  principal  in¬ 
dustry.  Authenticated  records  are  .kept, 
and  each  cow  is  judged  by  her  ability  to 
make  butter,  and  to  do  it  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  If  she  is  not  profitable  as 
a  producer,  she  does  not  remain  in  the 
herd.  Some  Meridale  Jerseys  are  capable 
of  phenomenal  records,  but  no  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  secure  them.  Merida’le 
Jerseys  have  yet  to  make  tho  acquaintance 
of  an  expert  feeder. 

No  small  measure  of  the  notable  bird 
improvement  achieved  is  due  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Meridale  sires,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  family  lines  in  breeding.  This 
work  has  been  continuous  at  Meridale 
Farms  for  more  than  20  years,  and  we  have 
steadily  aimed  to  succeed  each  sire  by  one 
we  believed  still  better  for  use  in  this 
particular  herd.  One  of  the  results  has 
been  the  breeding  and  development  of  an 
unusual  number  of  cows  noted  for  per¬ 
sistent  production.  Such  cows,  mated  with 
rightly  selected  sires,  produce  progeny  of 
exceptional  value  to  those  desirous  of 
either  building  or  improving  a  Jersey  herd. 

We  believe  persistency  one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  a  cow,  and  have  been  so 
diligent  in  the  effort  to  develop  this  quality 
that  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it  has  become 
the  habit  of  Meridale  Jerseys.  Numerous 
Meridale  Jerseys  yield  about  as  much  when 
several  months  in  milk  as  they  do  when 
fresh.  A  few  illustrations  will  make  this 
point  plainer.  A  cow  in  milk  seven  months 
has  averaged  1,124  pounds  milk,  69(4 
pounds  butter  per  month,  equivalent  to 
2.32  pounds  butter  per  day.  Another  has 
averaged  for  seven  months  1,157  pounds 
milk,  66.7  pounds  butter  per  month, 


equivalent  to  2.22  pounds  butter  per  day. 
Another,  younger  than  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  has  an  eight  months’  average  of 
981  pounds  milk,  67.4  pounds  butter, 
equivalent  to  2.18  pounds  butter  per  day. 
In  seven  months  another  has  averaged 
1,030  pounds  milk,  64.5  pounds  butter  per 
month,  equivalent  to  2.15  pounds  butter 
per  day.  Another,  just  finishing  her  year’s 
work,  yielded  52.2  pounds  butter  in  her 
twelfth  month.  A  barn  of  40  cows,  whose 
work  lias  just  covered  a  period  varying 
from  three  to  12  months,  shows  an  average 
yield  of  55  pounds  butter  per  month  per 
cow.  Twenty  of  these  cows  have  exceeded 
two  pounds  butter  per  day  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  th^ir  lactation  period,  having  made 
an  average  of  61.3  pounds  butter  per 
month. 

On  the  Island  of  Jersey  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  is  issued  to  cows  for  a  single  day’s 
yield  of  butter,  and  these  yields  are  often 
below  the  figures  above  mentioned.  At 
Meridale  Farms  you  will  find  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  the  equal  of  these  daily  records 
every  day  for  months  at  a  time. 

These  cows  are  doing  continuous  econom¬ 
ical  work  on  ordinary  feed  and  care,  which 
any  farm  can  match.  They  are  healthy 
cows  and  good  looking.  Some  are  Ameri¬ 
can  bred,  some  were  bred  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  some  combine  American  and  Island 
breeding.  We  find  good  blood  in  all  these 
lines;  we  have  also  learned  that  we  can  not 
be  too  careful  in  selecting  from  all  of  them. 

Tlie  health  of  the  herd  is  assured  under 
State  supervision. 

A  little  booklet,  entitled  “Meridale  Jer¬ 
seys,”  tells  more  about  the  work  done  at 
Meridale  Farms,  and  also  describes  some 
particularly  desirable  young  bulls.  Every 
dairyman  interested  in  herd  improvement  is 
welcome  to  a  copy.  Sent  on  request  by 


AYES  IE*.  cfc3  JME  o  TZL.  I  TXT  US  “TST 

300  Cliestnut  Street 
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JERSEY  BULLS— FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  Goldie’s  Jap  of  Meridale  83989,  who  scores 
94.1  points  and  weighs  1350  lbs.  at  3  yrs.  9  mo.  His 
sire  and  grandsires  are  R.  of  M.  Bulls  and  his  only 
Daughter,  in  milk,  is  a  credit  to  the  Breed.  Golden 
Jap  105896,  A.  J.  (j.  C.,  dropped  Dec.  8,  1911,  solid 
fawn,  strictly  first-class.  Price,  $100.  Dam,  Fox 
Inka  222213,  now  on  test,  5753.6  lbs.  milk,  368.5  lbs. 
butter  in  7^  months.  Her  Dam  has  record,  7065  lbs. 
15  oz.  milk,  447  lbs.  3  oz.  butter  in  288  days.  Her 
Bull  Calf  was  dropped  May  9,  19)2.  Write  us  for 
other  Bulls,  also  BERKSHIRE  FIGS. 
SHELDON  CROFT  -  SILVER  LUKE,  PH. 

BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  Marcli  2,  1912.  Holsteiu 
bull  34  white.  Price,  $75  with  all  papers  but  easily 
worth  $200.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS, 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

FERN’S  JUBILEE  NO.  73852 

Is  one  of  the  BEST 

“Butter-Bred”  Jersey  Bulls  EWorld 

IIo  is  six  years  old,  and  the  cows  at  Laurel  Farm 
are  mostly  his  daughters.  Ho  is  right  in  his  prime, 
hut  we  can’t  use  him  longer.  Also  have  several  or 
his  young  sons.  Will  make  a  low  price  on  them, 
or  will  TRADE  FOR  FRESH  COWS,  eithor 
purebred  or  grade  Jerseys. 

J,  GRANT  MORSE  -  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  MALE  CALVES 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchaso  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop. . Munnsville, N.Y. 

Holsiein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  £ D0rtSa'e“^ii«t1 

oiler.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 

Breed  Up— Not  Dowr£?,«£,'i,S!,2 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Registered  Yearling  Heifers 

Not  served.  Also  male  calves  and  a  yearling  bull 
from  heavy-milking  registered  cow  bv  Oakburst 
Paul  De  Kol  Aaggie  No.  66917.  DONALD  F.  McLENNAN, 

Syracuse.  N  Y.,  or  WALTER  HERRING,  North  Coba,  N.  T. 

FOR  F — One  Yoke  five  year  old,  pure  bred 

i  Uli  vHLli  Devon  Oxen,  well  broke  to  drive. 
Price  $150.00  including  harness.  THE  WHEELER 
HOMESTEAD,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins  co.  breeders*  associa- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeder* 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. . . FOR  SALE . . . 

40  Cows  hist  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  '*  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 

High  Gradesaud  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  li.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  $/H.£f~FINE  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN 

E  I,  M  II  U  li  S  T  F  A  R  M 

G.  J.  STOBIE  Oakland,  Me. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  new1  syom 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9B,  Peekskiil.  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Dairy  of  27  cows;  grade,  Guernseys  and 
1  Holsteins;  mostly  young,  including7  yearling  hei¬ 
fers:  majority  due  to  freshen  soon.  E.  G  Reynolds, Nich¬ 
olson,  Wyoming  Co.,  Peon.,  near  Fieetville,  Lackawanna  Co. 

PDAOE  UnSQTUKSQ _ 

UtiAUt  nJLollmo 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  Mew  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  aiso 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  C— HAIRY  SHORTHORN  BULL.GIensido  Hero, 

run  OnLL  292228.  and  Bull  Calves  sired  by  him. 
See  Rural  of  Au£.  10.  A.  H.  Prince,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 

Milk  PrnrilTrprc  f°r  New  York  City  market 
lTIim  riuuuteib  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y’ 

SWI3STE 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS — 8  weeks;  $7.50  pair.  Act  quick  while 
*  they  last.  EVERGRFJKN,  Suft'crn,  N.  Y. 

1  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  fof  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glenmark  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 

ALFALFA  LODGE  YORKSHIRES^ t°'* 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  SPRING  PIGS;  trios  not  akin! 
J.  G.  CURTIS,  IJox  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

the  most  profitable  dairy  breed.  They  are  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  a  consistently  scientific  testing  and  breed¬ 
ing  system  that  in  16  years  has  raised  their  7-day  but¬ 
ter-fat  record  from  21  lbs.  to  over  30  lbs. 

Their  history  should  be  an  incentive  to  every  dairyman 
to  improve  his  own  herd  by  testing  his  cows,  discarding 
the  poor  ones  and  filling  their  places  with  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  Covvs,  the  product  of  known  ancestry. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro.  Vl. 
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Corn  as  Green  Manure ;  Silo. 

O.  F.  R.,  Windsor ,  Vt. — 1.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  any  of  the  readers  have  had 
experience  in  plowing  under  green  corn 
fodder,  and  would  also  like  to  know  its  ap¬ 
proximate  value  to  the  land.  The  piece 
Which  I  have  in  mind  is  planted  to  canning 
corn  on  a  sandy  loam.  The  land  has  had 
no  manure  for  10  years,  but  had  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemical  fertilizer  last  Spring  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  canning  corn  will  be  picked  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  if  possible  I  would 
like  to  plow  this  in,  as  I  have  more  than 
enough  for  feeding  purposes.  What  would 
you  recommend  sowing  this  Fall  either  as 
a  cover  crop  or  to  seed  down  for  permanent 
grass  ? 

2.  I  have  an  old  water  tank  14  feet 
high  by  12  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  two- 
inch  plank  with  draw  hoops.  I  have 
thought  of  using  this  tank  as  a  possible 
silo  by  making  a  concrete  bottpm  lor  the 
first  eight  feet,  and  then  setting  the  tank 
on  top.  How  can  I  arrange  it  so  that 
the  drying  and  swelling  of  the  wood  will 
not  crack  the  concrete  where  the  two  join? 

Ans. — 1.  Green  corn  fodder  plowed 
under  would  be  of  some  value  to  the 
soil  in  the  way  of  adding  humus.  I 
know  farmers  in  the  South  who  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  picking  off  the  ears 
and  then  turning  the  stalks  under  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  As  a 
general  practice,  however,  I  should  re¬ 
gard  the  corn  plant  as  too  valuable  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  might  be  seeded  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation.  This  would  come 
up  and  make  quite  a  growth  as  soon  as 
the  corn  was  harvested,  and  make  a 
good  cover  to  turn  under.  I  should 
rather  cure  and  store  the  stover  against 
a  future  lean  year,  or,  what  would  be 
better,  put  it  in  a  silo.  Winter  rye  is 
about  the  only  cover  crop  which  may 
be  sown  after  September  1  in  Vermont 
and  makes  a  good  growth.  Seeding  with 
Timothy  or  clover  after  August  15 
would  be  rather  hazardous  in  this  lati¬ 
tude. 

2.  Four  years  ago  we  built  a  wooden- 
hooped  cypress  silo  on  a  cement  foun¬ 
dation.  A  rim  of  wall  projected  inside 
the  silo  about  one  inch,  while  outside 
the  wall  projected  about  10  inches  be¬ 
yond  the  silo.  After  the  silo  was  put 
in  place  we  filled  the  angle  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  silo  and  the  wall  on 
the  inside  with  a  rather  rich  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  letting  the  cement, 
lap  up  on  the  boards  about  one  inch. 
In  like  manner  we  put  a  rim  of  cement 
around  the  outside,  so  that  the  water 
would  not  get  in.  After  four  years  of 
use  this  cement  is  not  cracked  to  any 
extent.  I  should  soak  the  staves  with 
which  the  cemertt  came  in  contact  with 
water  for  some  time  before  putting  on 
the  cement.  Then  the  wood  will  be 
swelled  to  the  maximum  and  will  not  be 
likely  to  cause  the  cement  to  crack. 

E.  S.  BRIGHAM. 

VETERINARY  NOTES. 

Unnecessary  Hog  Troubles. 

It  is  a  continual  surprise  to  the  writer 
to  find  that  owners  of  swine  report  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  ask  for  a  cause  and  rem¬ 
edy  when  they  give  the  correct  explan¬ 
ation  themselves,  and  it,  if  understood, 
would  suggest  the  proper  remedy.  We 
have  alluded  to  this  matter  before  in 
veterinary  answers,  and  receive  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  week  by  week.  One  man 
writes  as  follows :  “I  am  having  un¬ 
accountably  bad  luck  with  young  pigs. 
They  get  along  all  right  for  a  time, 
but  then  begin  to  vomit  and  scour,  and 
are  soon  dead.  I  am  feeding  them  well 
on  all  the  soaked  shelled  corn  they 
can  eat  and  their  mothers  get  the  same 
food.  They  are  kept  in  board  floor 
pens  which  we  try  to  keep  clean.”  Here 
is  another :  “My  pigs  have  some  sort  of 
skin  trouble  which  I  have  had  on  the 
place  year  after  year.  The  ears  swell 
up,  curl  over  and  the  skin  gets  purple 
in  color  and  cracks  open.  They  have 
a  creek  to  run  to  for  water  and  a  straw 
pile  for  shelter.  Have  had  pigs  in  this 
place  for  years,  and  always  feed  them 
all  the  corn  they  want.  They  also  have 
the  run  of  wheat  and  rye  in  the  field.” 
We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
similar  to  the  last,  and  then  more  from 
those  who  have  sows  that  have  gone 
down  behind  when  suckling  pigs. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  owner 
of  the  first  lot  of  pigs  that  they  are 
simply  affected  with  indigestion,  ancf 


that  corn,  corn,  corn  to  pigs  and  dams 
is  the  cause,  along  with  lack  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  confinement  on  board  floors. 
Once  more  let  us  say  that  young  suck¬ 
ling  pigs  cannot  possibly  digest  all  the 
soaked  corn  they  can  eat,  nor  is  there 
any  demand  for  such  food  in  their 
young,  growing  frames.  Nor  is  corn 
the  best  food  to  supply  the  dam  with 
nourishment  and  make  milk  the  best 
fitted  for  her  young.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  trouble  could  be  avoided  by 
giving  the  sow  and  her  litter  plenty  of 
exercise  on  green  clover  or  other  pas¬ 
ture  and  feeding  her  upon  slop  of  milk, 
middlings,  bran  and  ground  (screened) 
oats  or  similar  nitrogenous  foods.  The 
young  pigs  need  no  corn.  In  addition 
to  their  mother’s  milk  they  should  have, 
as  soon  as  extra  food  is  needed,  slop 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  sow,  but 
practically  no  corn  until  they  are  well 
grown  and  have  a  frame  large  enough 
to  carry  fat. 

Then  as  to  the  skin  trouble.  The 
cause  is  almost  identical,  viz :  corn  feed¬ 
ing  and  dirty  water  and  a  dirty  sleep¬ 
ing  place  where  pigs  have  been  kept 
year  after  year.  Health  cannot  well  be 
expected  in  such  an  environment  un¬ 
less  cleanliness  is  followed  and  disin¬ 
fectants  used  freely  about  the  place 
and  even  on  the  backs  of  the  pigs. 
Skin  disease  is  bred  by  filth,  and  fe¬ 
vered  condition  of  the  blood  and  indi¬ 
gestion  of  some  form  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  form  of  eczema.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  that  green  rye 
and  wheat  given  as  a  sudden  change 
when  upon  corn  rations  is  very  apt  to 
cause  skin  diseases.  Properly  used  the 
green  pasture  will  obviate  such  dis¬ 
ease,  but  given  in  excess  on  corn  diet 
may  heat  the  system  and  cause  skin 
trouble,  as  in  the  instance  before  us. 
We  believe  that  the  skin  trouble  would 
disappear  if  our  correspondent  would 
abandon  the  old  hog  yards  for  the  time 
being  and  plow  and  seed  them  down. 
Also  he  should  discontinue  use  of  the 
creek  as  a  drinking  place  for  swine, 
and  burn  that  straw  pile  with  its  fester¬ 
ing  host  of  evils.  Let  up  on  heavy 
corn  feeding  until  pigs  are  grown,  and 
combine  green  pasturing  with  plenty 
of  milk  and  nitrogenous  foods,  and  the 
pigs  will  thrive  and  remain  healthy. 

Another  man  complains  that  his  pigs 
when  suckling  lost  tails,  and  some  of 
them  had  skin  disease  as  well.  He 
tells  the  reason,  although  he  does  not 
recognize  it,  when  he  says  “sows  and 
pigs  were  kept  in  pens,  with  oat  chaff 
for  bedding  once  a  week.”  Damp  bed¬ 
ding  is  the  cause  of  the  tails  dropping 
off,  and  oat  chaff  is  the  worst  stuff 
imaginable  for  bringing  about  the  loss. 
Bedding  for  pigs  must  be  changed  fre¬ 
quently  and  never  allowed  to  become 
damp  and  foul  or  such  troubles  are 
sure  to  follow. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE, TICKS, MITES,  FLEAS, 

.  SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN' 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST' 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND  A 
DEODORIZE. USE 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE.  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
.  UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE,  SHEEP,  SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW.  IF  YOU  | 
ARE  INTERESTED. 


J.  V 


PARKE, DAVIS  & CQj 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 

.DETROIT,  MICHJ 
U.S.A. 


John  Deere 

Book 

Illustrating  the  most 
Important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


Get  Quality  and  Service - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


September  7, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Only  One 
Question 
To  decide 


NOT  whether  lightning  pro-  BenjamlnFruiUla 
tection  is  worth  while.  Originator  of 

BUT  what  SYSTEM — that  Lightning  Control 
is  the  question. 

Over  2000  Insurance  Companies  have 

given  their  opinion  and  backed  it  up  by 
notable  reductions  in  insurance  rates.  They 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  in  favor  of  the 

Dodd  System 
of  Lightning  Control 

the  Invention  and  discovery  of  West  Dodd.  No  hotn. 
bo  protected  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning; 
The  DODD  SYSTEM  is  based  upon  scientific  data  dis¬ 
covered  andgathered  originally byus.  Weknowhow 
and  why,  whereas  others  try  to  copy  our  methods. 
Lightning  Views  Free.  Send  for  our  large  lightning 
book  showing  actual  lightning  photographs.  Proves 
to  any  skeptic  that  the  Dodd  System  gives  absolute 
protection.  We  guarantee  your  safety  under  bind¬ 
ing  contract. 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  la. 

West  Dodd,  Discoverer 
Perfected  Lightning  Control 


Or  money  back  if  rusting  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

at  any  time  within  30  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
‘roofing.  Easy  to  put  on.  Fire-proof; 
storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Ixx>k  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co* 
8ta.  I),  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


I  99.84%  PURE 


8  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  traits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wa^on  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
(longer-— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 
j  If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
J  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  716171N  St. ,  Racine,  WIs. 


GUARANTEED 


Fatten  Your  Hogs 
Cheaper-Quicker 


o  * 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 

Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  PotaBh.  Stim¬ 
ulates  kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


The  quickly  fattened  hog  is  the  only  real  mortgage  lifter.  Every  24  hours  you 
cut  off  marketing  day  means  money  saved.  But  don’t  let  the  amount  of  food  given  your 
hogs  persuade  you  that  they  gain  in  weight  proportionately — nothing  counts  except  the  food 

that  is  digested.  But,  ordinarily,  the  hog  wastes  a  part  of  its  ration  through 
non-digestion.  Nearly  20  years  ago  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  introduced 


Dr  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  preparation  composed  of  bitter  tonics  which  act  directly  on  the  animal’s  digestive  organs,  materially  lessen 
the  amount  of  food  wasted  and  convert  more  of  the  ration  into  flesh,  muscle  and  milk.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  the  contents  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic — the  ingredients  are  boldly  printed  on  every  package  and  are  printed 
in  the  panel  on  the  left  hand  side  of  this  advertisement  with  the  remarks  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and  other 
eminent  medical  authorities  showing  the  highly  stimulating  tonic  and  laxative  properties  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  To  put  up  and  properly  compound  this  scientific  prepara¬ 
tion  your  druggist  would  charge  you  many  times  the  price  of  Dr,  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  Give  as  directed 
this  tonic  in  every  hog’s  feed  daily  and  you’ll  fatten 
them  cheaper  and  quicker. 

Our  proposition.  You  get  of  yourdealer  a  251b. 
pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  $1.60,  or  loolbs.  at 
$5.00  (smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance)  ex¬ 
cept  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Use 
it  all  winter  and  spring.  If  it  doesn’t  pay  you 
and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back,  livery 
pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.  If  your  dealer 
cau’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  pre 
scribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if  you 
"■  send  him  full 
and 


will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  .  /aa 

onH  send  2c  stamp.  96-page  Veterinary 
Book  also  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio 


jrfSSfc//  * 
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DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CEA.  A  poultry  tonic  to  make  hens  lay  more  eggs,  toning  up  the  dormant 
egg  organs,  keeping  roosters  vigorous  and  making  little  chicks  grow  quicker  and  stronger.  Also  cures  Gapes,  Cholera 
and  Roup.  Contains  iron  to  build  up  and  nitrates  to  expel  the  waste  from  the  system.  Cost  hardly  worth  considering — a 
penny’s  worth  feeds  thirty  fowls  per  day.  Sold  on  the  same  money -back  guarantee  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  1)4  lt>s- 
25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c  ;  12  lbs.  $1.25  ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West). 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Send  2c  for  Dr,  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free. 
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5  The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-first  week  of  the  egg-laying 
contest  closed  August  13.  This  week 
shows  a  further  gain  of  40  eggs  over  the 
previous  week  which  makes  a  gain  of  90 
eggs  in  the  last  two  weeks  over  the  num¬ 
ber  laid  in  the  thirty-ninth  week.  This  is 
somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  birds  have  begun  to  molt. 
The  number  laid  this  Week  was  1678. 

Homer  P.  Deming,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Poultry  Association,  wins  first 
place  this  week  with  his  Single  Comb  It.  T. 
Reds,  they  having  laid  30  eggs  during  the 
week.  Three  pens  tie  for  second  place ; 
they  are  the  Barred  Rocks  of  Robert  .T. 
Walden,  and  the  White' Leghorns  of  Cullen- 
cross  Farm  and  Marwood  Poultry  Farm, 
each  having  a  score  of  26  for  the  week. 
The  Buff  Leghorns  of  Geo.  H.  Schmidt,  of 
Chicago,  take  third  place  with  a  score  of 
25  eggs.  The  White  Leghorns  of  F.  G. 
Yost  have  laid  884  eggs  and  are  47  eggs 
now  ahead  of  their  nearest  competitor,  the 
Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns, 
which  have  laid  837.  The  White  Leghorns 
of  Toms  Poultry  Farm  are  fourth  with  a 
total  to  date  of  830.  The  English  White 
Leghorns  are  down  now  to  fifth  place  with 
a  record  of  829.  White  Rose  Farm's  White 
Leghorns  have  laid  821,  and  Susie  Abbott’s 
810.  These  are  the  only  pens  which  have 
reached  800  except  the  White  Wyandottes 
of  Beulah  Farm,  which  have  laid  834,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  third  place  among  the  high 
scorers.  Frederick  Peasley's  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet  No.  5  laid  every  day  in  the 
week,  the  only  pullet  in  the  30  pens  of 
White  Leghorns  to  lay  every  day.  His 
total  score  to  date  is  780. 

The  White  Wyandottes  lead  this  week 
with  the  highest  average  per  pen,  their 
score  being  20.1.  The  White  Leghorns  aver¬ 
aged  19  eggs  per  pen;  the  Barred  Rocks, 
17;  the  White  Rocks,  18.75;  the  S.  C.  It.  I. 
Reds,  14.3;  the  It.  C.  Reds,  15.3;  the  Black 
Minorcas,  17  ;  the  Buff  Orpingtons,  14.75, 
and  the  White  Orpingtons  14  eggs  to  each 
pen.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  to 

date  is  62,142. 

The  continual  increase  in  the  price  of 

food  all  over  the  world  is  caused  by  the 
great  production  of  gold.  Over  .$400,000,000 
worth  has  been  obtained  every  year  for 

the  last  10  years.  This  continuous  increase 
In  the  world's  stock  of  money  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  cause  a  general  rise  of 

prices  all  over'  the  world.  In  Australia  the 
White  Leghorns  are  becoming  more  broody 
from  year  to  year.  Out  of  61  pens  of  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorcas — the  non-sitting  breeds 
— there  were  only  nine  pens  that  showed 
no  signs  of  wanting  to  sit  in  the  last  re¬ 
ported  contest.  The  great  stimulus  of  com¬ 
petition  has  caused  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  breeders,  and  the 
high  egg  records  are  evidence  of  the  good 
results  of  such  selection.  Prices  of  eggs 
are  lower  there  than  here,  but  the  profit 
per  hen  is  quite  satisfactory. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


DOTS  FROM  DOUGAN. 

Just  a  few  words  to  put  Jul  Johnson, 
of  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  on  the  right  track. 
Ilis  comments  on  page  881  shows  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  as  he  asks  about  young  cockerels. 
There  were  none  saved,  as  they  were  all 
sold  off  as  broilers  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  the  final  report  does  not  show 
the  dates  of  sales,  merely  the  amounts  re¬ 
ceived.  He  is  right  about  the  beginner. 
Even  with  the  very  good  profits,  his  income 
would  seem  small,  as  he  would  have  to  use 
so  much  for  equipment.  It  is  certainly 
uphill  work  to  start  the  poultry  business 
on  small  scale,  and  build  it  into  one  large 
enough  to  prove  profitable.  Nearly  every¬ 
body  thinks  an  investment  of  .$300  or  .$400 
in  the  poultry  business  is  enough  to  secure 
income  of  a  couple  of  thousands,  but  any 
other  business  would  need  $6,000  to  $10,- 
000  to  start  right  with.  Mr.  Johnson  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  right  view  of  the  poultry 
business.  The  poultry  business  is  all  right 
for  anyone  who  is  disposed  to  put  enough 
capital  into  it  to  start  it  right,  but  no  $200 
or  $300  will  ever  do  that. 

On  page  881  Robert  Doubleday,  com¬ 
menting  on  report  of  the  hen  contest,  asks 
whaj  it  amounts  to,  as  the  egg  price  was 
so  high?  Now,  surely,  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  deduct  the  difference  in  the  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  and  the  one  I  received,  and  that 
would  certainly  show  what  he  would  have 
done  under  similar  conditions.  I  admit  the 
price  was  above  normal,  but  look  at  the 
extra  pains  I  took  with  the  eggs,  as  every 
one  was  wrapped  in  paper  before  being 
packed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
unj'one  with  a  large  number  of  hens  can 
get  more  than  the  market  price  for  eggs. 
I  know  I  can,  and  1  understand  others  go 
away  over  me.  w.  J.  dougan. 

New  Jersey. 


Table  Scraps  for  Fowls. 

Is  it  well  to  feed  young  and  old  chickens 
on  the  remains  of  the  table,  such  as  meat, 
potatoes,  crumbs,  etc.  ?  j.  g. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chickens, 
but  bad  for  the  pocketbook  of  the  one  re¬ 
sponsible  for  supplying  the  family  table. 
There’s  no  use  in  talking,  we  in  this  country 
have  to  learn  to  emulate  the  French — 
perhaps  the  most  thrifty  people  of  the 
world — in  utilizing  the  “remains”  for 
human  food,  and  not  allowing  anything 
that  can  be  dignified  by  the  name  “meat” 
to  find  its  way  to  the  garbage  can.  Let 
’em  gnaw  the  bones,  after  the  good  wife 
has  made  soup  from  them,  but  hang  onto 
the  meat  and  potatoes,  and,  as  for  the 
crumbs,  did  you  ever  try  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  crumb  pudding?  m.  b.  d. 


You  Keep  20 
or  More  Cows  We 
Want  You  to  Have 
This  Free  Book 

It  shows  the  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  work  in  large  dairies; 
tells  what  other  dairymen  think 
of  these  wonderful  machines; 
shows  how  much  more  profit  you 
can  make  on  every  quart  of  milk 
your  cows  yield;  proves  that 

The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

cannot  possibly  injure  the  finest  animals: 
shows  how  it  completely  solves  the  milking 
problem;  frees  you  from  this  most  irksome 
job;  makes  you  independent  of  "hired  help” 
and  adds  $300  to  $1,000  more  each  year  to 
your  dairy  profits.  "The  Sharpies”  is  the 
only  mechanical  milker  having 

“The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze" 

absolutely  preventing  congestion  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  teats:  removes  the  last  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  mechanical-milker  suc¬ 
cess.  Read  what  Henry  Fielden.  Supt.  of 
Brandford  House  Farms.  Groton,  Conn., 
owners  of  one  of  the  highest  priced  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  says:  "It  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  that  we  have 
ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  E 

THESHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore, 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Don’t  Fait  to  See  the 

Hall  Mammoth  Incubator 

Exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  Sept.  9-14 

To  anyone  interested  in  poultry,  the  Hall 
Exhibit  alone  is  worth  a  trip  to  the  Fair.  A 
complete  installation  of  the  famous  Ilall 
Mammoth  Incubators,  Brooders  and  “Secur¬ 
ity”  poultry  equipment,  the  machines  that 
introduce  tremendous  economies  in  poultry 
culture  and  open  up  new  lines  for  large  profits. 
The  exhibit  will  explain  Custom  Hatching, 
the  new  Money  Making  Opportunity  with 
poultry  in  every  farm  community. 

Make  Our  Exhibit  Your  Headquarters.  It  Is  Located 
in  Our  Own  Tent,  near  the  Poultry  Building. 

THE  HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N,  V. 


B  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs, 

■  10  D  ay*1  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  16,  MILFORD, MASS. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY"! 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

&IAUIPC  latest  model 
IflAnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 


POP  SALE-4  4'MI)  Egg  Incubator; 
■  hah.  Cyphers  make;  used  only  5 

times;  in  perfect  order;  $275.01).  CH.  P.  HATCH, 
Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS- 

List  gratis; 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  I  teds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year¬ 
lings  and  April  batched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 
F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  -  III  VICKI)  ALE,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  .Sale  of  Seleotkd  Yearling  Breeders. 
li  1C  NS  AM)  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

1000  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  KSlWlK 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLICMINGTON,  N.  J. 


WANTFn SINGLE  comb  white  |  FfiHflRN  PULLETS 

Must  lie  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Fiemington,  N.  J. 


1  COO  VTSC LEGHORN  "if  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  PULLETS  *nd  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS,  P«. 


BABY  CHICKS  8/2C  EACH 

Prom  Free  Kange  Selected 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  throo-woeks'-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  OHAS.  R.  STONE,  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


pnn  OJU  C-SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Thor- 
run  vHLt  ouglibred,  Young  and  Wyckoff 
strain.  Bred  for  laying.  One  year  old.  $1.25apioee. 
J.  M.  WAY,  It.  F.  I).,  Hockcssin,  Delaware 


Pullets  for  Bale 

Mid-April  batched,  purebred,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets,  splendidly  developed  upon  freo  rango,  and 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  $1.25  each.  A  few  March 
hatched,  and  now  beginning  to  lay,  $1.50  each.  100 
yearling  liens,  75c.  each.  Dean  Poultry  Farm,  Candor,  N.Y 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL  —  Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN 


-Semi  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  describing  25  varieties. 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Higii-ciass  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request, 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Soutkold,  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y. 


Into  the  Lead^N 
Jumps  LARRO-FEED 


Dairymen  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over  this 
wonderful  new  ready-mixed  feed.  No  more 
bothersome  mixing — no  more  waste — no  more 
fc  guesswork.  A  feed  produced  by  the  aid  and  experience 
P  of  the  world’s  greatest  dairy  experts — one  that  your 
l  cows  will  relish  keenly,  and  yield  you  greatest  milk 
production.  _ _ _  , 


The  New 
Ready- 


Mixed 

Ration- 


7  is  a  combination  of  choice  Cottonseed  Meal.  Gluten  Feed 
r  Grains,  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Wheat  Bran  and  Wheat  Middling 
lot  is  analyzed  and  tested  both  before  and  after  mixing 
always  the  same— always  good.  Guaranteed  free  from  all  weed 
screenings,  sweepings,  etc.— an  honest  ration  without  cheap  fi 

Our  Special  Trial  Offer  Go  to  your  dealer  — tell 

- — — . - — — ■  ■ — - - him  you  want  to  try  Larro- 

feed  at  our  risk.  Feed  a  100-lb.  sack;  watch  the  results.  If  you  > 
are  not  pleased,  we  authorize  your  dealer  to  take  back  f 
the  unused  sacks,  without  quibble  or  question,  and  to  A 
refund  your  money,  making  no  charge  for  the  100- 


lb.  trial  sack.  Try  Larro-feed  now,  at  our  risk 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  . 

304  Gillespie  Bldg., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Prize  Winning  Pekin  Ducks  For  Sale 

Prices  right.  Write  at  once.  HOWARD  DODDS, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


IA/HITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS — Fine  Fishel  strain.  Write 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


lUHITE  ORPINGTONS  and  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  Yearling 

"stock  atbargain  prices.  Geo.  Bowdish.Esperance.N.Y. 


Muscovy  Ducks  $9  a  trio, 
r  Pi; 


run  OALC  months  old _  _ _ _ 

Mallard  Ducks  $9  a  trio.  Homer  Pigeons  $1  a  pair 
Cross  Pigeons  $1.50  a  pair.  Oarnean  $2  a  pair. 

CH.  P.  HATCH.  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


DARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $l.CO  EACH. 
D  Write  for  circnlar.  J.  WILSON  DAIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Poultry  Regulator 

is  a  great  help  to 
moulting  hens.  In¬ 
sures  quick  moult, 
vigorous  health  and 
plenty  of  winter  eggs- 
25c,  50c.  $1. 

“Money  hack  if  it  fails.” 
Poultry  Book  FREE. 
I’RATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


A  SPANIARD  and  American  travelling,  the  American  x-emarked.  “It  puzzles  mo 
how  any  country  that  produced  great  painters  can  stomach  the  cruelty  of  a 
*Hill  light.  I  ho  Spaniard  remarked,  “You  have  in  America  many  societies 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  Well.  Senor,  the  man  who  would  lift 
his  hand  to  a  little  child  has  not  been  born  in  Spain.”  ’I'll at  man’s  head  was 
level.  I  know  he  would  appreciate  my  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  AHVed  I*.  Edge,  Box  <),  DARLINGTON,  MI). 


Figure  Fence  Cost 
by  Years  of  Service 

/CONSIDER  size  of  wires, 
^  weight  per  rod — figure 
years  of  service  against  cost 
per  rod  and  you’ll  save  money 
by  choosing  American  Fence. 
More  for  your  money.  More 
weight;  big  wires;  heavy  gal¬ 
vanizing;  long  life;  perfect 
security. 

Let  the  Dealer  Prove  It 

‘American  Fence  News,’ 
also  book,  “How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay”—  Free  on  request. 

F.  BAACKES 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Sales  Agent 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRECOMPANY 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  Street 
New  York,  30  Church  Street 
Denrer,  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.  —  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


Wires— 

Mean  Long 
Life  and  Great 
Strength 


& 
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I  paid  $11.30  to  the  Empire  Furniture 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  red  stamps 
which  were  for  an  extra  premium.  A  man 
came  around  with  the  books  showing  pic¬ 
tures  of  nice  furniture,  that  I  could  get 
as  soon  as  my  book  was  full,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  the  stamps  so  they 
could  place  them  in  the  stores.  I  wanted 
to  surprise  my  husband  and  so  bought 
stamps  of  the  man  each  week.  My  book  is 
now  about  full  and  the  agent  has  not  called 
for  some  time.  There  are  lots  of  people 
here  who  have  been  taken  iu ;  some  poor 
widows  who  could  not  afford  to  lose  the 
money.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
firm?  Mits.  G.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  this  firm, 
but  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Syracuse  tells 
us  they  had  an  office  there  some  time 
ago,  but  went  out  of  business  six  or 
eight  months  ago.  It  is  unwise  to  put 
any  faith  in  these  agents  who  promise 
to  give  you  something  for  nothing. 

August  14.  1911,  I  had  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press  from  Carman,  Del.,  to  Stroudsburg, 
l*a.,  three  baskets  of  extra  fine  peaches. 
Two  baskets  arrived  that  evening  in  O.  K. 
condition  and  were  delivered  by  United 
States  Express  Company  to  my  parsonage. 
The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  the  other 
basket  was  delivered  by  Wells  Fargo  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  all  soft  and  bruised  and 
more  than  half  the  peaches  were  gone, 
showing  every  evidence  of  hard  usage.  I 
put  in  my  claim  weeks  ago,  and  no  re¬ 
sponse.  Last  August,  1910,  the  very  same 
thing  happened,  only  then  the  one  basket 
delivered  by  Wells  Fargo  was  all  wrapped 
in  paper  and  tied  up.  I  wanted  to  take 
the  paper  off  to  see  what  condition  the 
fruit  was  in,  but  the  delivery  man  would 
not  allow  it.  We  accepted  under  protest 
and  paid  for  them.  They,  too,  were  soft 
and  more  than  half  gone.  These  goods  were 
delivered  to  Adams  Express  Co.  and  they 
ought  to  settle  this  claim.  Go  for  them. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  v. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  that _  ought 
to  be  adjusted  but  no  attention  is  paid 
to  our  claim,  as  it  is  arbitrarily  declined. 
Complaints  are  frequent  that  fruit  ship¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  received  with 
every  evidence  that  some  one  has  en¬ 
joyed  half  the  contents  en  route. 

^  It  may  seem  like  wearing  the  subject 
threadbare  to  refer  again  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  real  estate,  stock  and  bond 
selling  schemes,  but  in  view  of  the 
money  that  has  been  lost  through  real 
estate  swindles  and  the  new  schemes 
that  are  cropping  up  every  day  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  unsuspecting  from  his  or  her 
savings,  we  do  not  think  the  subject 
is  likely  to  be  overdone.  •  Real  estate  is 
the  most  staple  form  of  investment,  and 
because  of  this  fact  the  professional 
promoter  finds  it  the  most  alluring  ve¬ 
hicle  for  his  get-rich-quick  schemes.  In 
the  minds  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  tricks  of  the  modern  real  estate  pro¬ 
moter,  a  real  estate  bond  or  mortgage 
is  as  good  as  the  note  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  So  they  once  were, 
but  that  was  before  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  debenture  bond,  which 
amounts  to  simply  a  promissory  note 
of  the  real  estate  company  issuing  it, 
and  before  real  estate  operators  learned 
how  to  issue  mortgages  through  friendly 
trust  companies  or  banking  institutions 
for  many  times  more  than  the  property 
is  worth.  We  have  seen  how  E.  G. 
Lewis  bought  a  certain  piece  of  real 
estate  for  $114,000  and  later  sold  it  to 
the  University  Heights  Realty  and  De¬ 
velopment  Company  the  same  day  for 
$537,788.16,  and  then  issued  a  mortgage 
through  his  People’s  Savings  Trust 
Company  for  $537,788,  and  sold  notes 
against  this  mortgage  as  gilt-edge  se¬ 
curity.  The  New  York  Central  Realty 
Company,  the  collapse  of  which  was 
noted  in  these  columns  last  Winter, 
seems  to  have  adopted  Lewis’  methods, 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  company,  reported  in 
the  daily  press : 

After  an  investigation  of  10  months  on 
the  part  of  the  postoffice  inspectors,  bench 
warrants  were  issued  by  Judge  Ilolt  for  the 
arrest  of  William  H.  Cooper,  Claude  J.  Van 
Slyke,  James  A.  Robinson  and  Ernest  Sharp, 
ali  former  officers  of  the  defunct  New  York 
Central  Realty  Company.  They  were  in¬ 
dicted  on  July  26  by  the  federal  grand  jury 
on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
in  the  real  estate  bonds  issued  by  their 
company. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  In¬ 
spector  II.  A.  Barber,  under  the  direction 
of  W.  A.  Dickson,  inspector  in  charge.  This 
was  said  to  be  the  twentieth  real  estate 
company  of  similar  nature  that  has  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  postoffice  authorities 
within  the  year.  Large  business  interests 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  both  here  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  prevent  the  indictment  of  one  of 
the  four  men.  The  New  York  Central 
Realty  Company  advertised  its  bonds  in  the 
financial  sections  of  well  known  magazines, 
besides  publishing  a  monthly  magazine  of 
its  own  called  the  “Six  Per  Cent  Expon¬ 
ent,”  described  in  a  motto  at  the  top  of 
the  first  page  as  being  “devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  small  investor  in  general 
and  the  New  York  Central  Realty  Company 
in  particular.” 

Henry  A.  Barber,  Postoffice  Inspector, 


who  has  been  in  charge  of  collecting  the 
evidence  against  the  company  officials,  made 
the  following  statement : 

“This  is  the  most  far-reaching  conspir¬ 
acy  of  its  kind  in  my  memory  in  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
biggest  that  ever  has  come  in  the  scope 
of  the  duties  of  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  this  district.  Not  only  are  the  amounts 
of  money  involved  enormous,  but  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  800  persons,  many  of  them 
of  the  ,class  who  will  suffer  hardship 
through  the  loss  of  their  investments,  were 
swindled,  is  remarkable  in  itself.” 

In  explaining  the  operations  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  the  indictment  says  that  in  1909 
the  Realty  Company  acquired  land  in  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Rycsdale  Acres.  Title 
to  the  property  first  was  taken  by  the 
Tuckahoe  Lime  and  Lumber  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Central  Realty, 
by  a  payment  of  $10,000  in  money,  $5,000 
in  realty  bonds  and  a  mortgage  of  $150,000. 
The  land  then  was  turned  over  to  the 
Realty  Company,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
purchase  through  a  subsidiary  a  profit  of 
$200,000  was  voted  to  Cooper.  The  prop¬ 
erty  then  was  carried  as  a  $1,000,000  asset, 
it  is  alleged.  In  1909,  it  is  charged,  the 
corporation  got  titles  to  land  in  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  meadows  for  $1,500,  on  which  after¬ 
ward  a  mortgage  of  $350,000  to  secure  the 
bond  issue  was  made  by  the  Windsor  Trust 
Company.  That  mortgage,  however,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  time  Cooper  resigned  as 
president.  There  remained  land  in  Wood- 
fern,  N.  J.,  valued,  it  is  said,  at  $35,000, 
but  which  carried  a  mortgage  of  $498,000; 
60  lots  in  Elmsford,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few  in 
Stephenson  and  Westchester  Parks,  N.  Y. 
— the  only  legitimate  property,  the  indict¬ 
ment  reads,  of  the  company  and  valued  at 
less  than  $50,000 — 37  acres  in  Woodridge, 
N.  J.,  and  21  acres  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The 
two  latter  holdings  also  were  mortgaged 
to  the  hilt. 

I  corresponded  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Cable  of 
Constantia,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York,  re¬ 
garding  a  Guernsey  cow,  and  ordered  him 
to  prepare  one  for  shipment,  and  I  would 
go  to  Buffalo  and  draw  the  money  and 
send  him.  In  the  meantime  I  received  a 
letter  from  Hiram  Kinne,  stating  that 
Mr.  Cable  was  obliged  to  go  away  and 
had  turned  matters  over  to  him,  as  he  was 
Mr.  Cable’s  partner,  so  I  sent  him  $75 
for  a  cow.  I  have  not  got  cow  or  money 
back  yet  and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Kinne 
has  left  Constantia  and  his  whereabouts 
are  not  known,  so  I  have  written  Mr. 
Cable  several  times  regarding  the  matter 
and  get  no  reply.  Mr.  Cable  acknowledged 
to  me  that  Mr.  Kinne  was  in  business 
with  him  at  the  time.  It  is  true  I  sent 
my  money  to  Mr.  Kinne  but  I  was  in  a 
hurry  for  the  cow  and  thought  if  I  waited 
until  Mr.  Cable  got  home  before  sending 
the  money  I  would  be  obliged  to  wait  too 
long.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  help  me 
to  get  my  money  back?  s.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  not  the  first  cattle  transac¬ 
tion  that  we  have  found  Mr.  Hiram 
Kinne  connected  with.  Mr.  Kinne  for¬ 
merly  operated  from  Syracuse.  We 
have  printed  the  history  of  his  other 
deals,  and  if  he  continues  his  operations 
in  this  line  he  bids  fair  to  outdo  F.  E. 
Dawley  in  the  course  of  time.  From 
the  subscriber’s  statement  it  would  seem 
that  W.  M.  Cable  is  entirely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  money.  We  have  written  Mr. 
Cable  several  times  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf,  but  we  get  no  reply  to  our  let¬ 
ters.  We  trust  that  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  read  the  above  subscriber’s 
letter  may  bring  him  to  a  better  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  moral  responsibility  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do. 


GRAY’S 


THRESHERS.GASOLINE  ENGINES,  HiatlPSf 
HORSE  POWERS,  ENSILAGE  CUT-  M  ' 

ters,  and  wood  saws.  Grade 


Tliresli  Your  Own  G-rain 

Gray’s  Threshers  are  as  much  a  farm  necessity  as  a  mowing  machine  or  reaper.  We  make 
small  sizes  for  farm  use  and  larger  ones  for  custom  work.  Lightness,  strength,  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  construction;  ease  and  economy  of  operation;  great  capacity  and  thorough 
efficiency  combine  to  make  the  Gray  the  best.  Special  terms  on  outfits  for  custom  work. 
Some  good  agency  propositions  open.  "New  England  Quality  Throughout.” 


Send  postal  today  for  our  40-page  catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  these  and  many  more 

time  and  money  saving  implements. 


A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  14  South  Street,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


lt/fOST  durable  fence 
t’l  made.  Heaviestwires? 

Double  galvanized.  Stock'1' 
Istrong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.^ 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  O. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Its  Own  Power  Plant 


A  Hay 


2%  to  3M  Tons  Per  Hour 


Combination  Solid  Steel,  Big-Capacity  Press 
With  Gas  Engine  Mounted  on  Same  Truck 

This  sensational  Money-Making 
Hay  Baling  Outfit,  which  we 
Introduced  in  1910,  has  just 
about  doubled  the  profits  of 
the  hay  baler.  Many  balers 
cleaned  up  $10,  $12  and  even  $15  a  day  right 
along.  Hay  now  commands  a  big  price,  and 

everyone  wants  theirs  baled.  ___  _ 

It’s  a  compact,  big-capacity,  all-steel  press,  handling  2^to  3 14  tons  per  hour.  Carries  Its 
own  power  plant,  completely  equipped.  Easy  to  move.  Coupled  up  short,  you  don’t  need  a 
40-acre  field  to  turn  it  around.  Always  ready  for  business.  You  can  get  in  a  big  day's  work 
every  day.  The  press  has  a  big  feed  opening.  It’s  a  self-feeder,  too!  Feeds  direct  from  fork. 
Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Lever  convenient  for  feeder;  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly,  Nocondenserbox.no  dangerous  foot  tamping,  no  balance  wheels,  no  compli¬ 
cated  gears.no  high-speed  machinery.  Simple  block  dropper.  Extra-length  tying  chamber. 
Lever  brake.  IT’S  A  WONDER  FOR  WINDROW  WORK. 


A  Wonder  for 

Windrow  Baling' 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Engine  is  the  very  best  quality.  Hopper- 
cooled  type— requires  little  water.  H  as  both 
batteries  and  magneto.  Heavy  steel  roller, 
chain  drive.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or 
cause  trouble.  Chain  delivers  full  power  of 
engine. 

Comes  completely  and  fully  equipped.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  Can 
furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9-horsepower 
engines. 

Both  press  and  engine  are  of  the  very  best 
quality— made  for  hard,  continuous  service — 
yet  the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  very  reasonable. 

Horse-Power  Presses,  Too! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  hay  presses— 
not  only  motor  presses,  with  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  engine  (or  you  can  use  your  own  en¬ 


gine),  but  horse-power  presses  of  the  very 
latest  type — steel  frame  or  wood  fram«-~ 
email  or  large  capacity. 

Catalog  FREE 

Few  people  realize  how  well  hay-baling 
pays.  Baled  hay  is  in  tremendous  demand 
every  place.  It’s  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Pays  every  farmer  big  to  bale  his  hay.  Pays 
you  big  to  do  the  baling! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
TODAY,  stating  whether  you  wish  a  motor, 
belt  or  horse-power  press,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Sandwich  Presses.  The  catalog  will 
also  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  big  profits 
in  hay-baling.  (5S> 


Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  242  Main  St.,  Sandwich.  Ill 

Branches:  Box  242,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Box  242  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Bale  Your  Hay  and  Sell  It 


THERE  is  always  a  ready  market  at  a  good  price 
for  baled  hay.  It  occupies  only  about  one-fifth 
the  space  of  loose  hay.  It  can  be  handled  easily. 

It  prevents  waste  and  it  retains  its  full  food  value.  Many  _ 
farmers  are  making  hay  the  big  cash  crop  of  their  farms,  & 
not  only  because  of  the  high  profits  it  brings  at  the 
present  market  value,  but  because  as  a  rotation  crop  it 
renews  the  richness  of  the  soil.  These  farmers  make  all 
the  profit  themselves.  They  feed  their  own  stock  silage 
and  shredded  corn  stover  which  are  just  as  good  as  hay, 
and  they  sell  their  high-priced  hay.  A  big  majority  of 
these  farmers 

Use  I  H  C  Hay  Presses 

the  only  presses  on  the  market  today  which  fill  the  need 
of  the  individual  farmer.  Like  all  other  I  H  C  machine 
lines,  our  hay  press  line  is  complete.  You  can  get  I  H  C 
pull  power  presses  requiring  either  one  or  two  horses; 
IHC  motor  presses  using  3,  4,  or  6-horse  I  H  C  engine. 
Both  styles  have  three  separate  bale  chamber  sizes, 

14  x  18  inches,  16  x  18  inches,  17  x  22  inches. 


The  IHC  pull  power  press  has  a  greater  capacity 
than  any  other  horse  press  of  its  size.  It  is  also  easier 
on  the  horses.  The  stepover  is  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
made  and  the  horses  are  pulling  no  load  when  they  cross 
it.  The  IHC  hay  press  has  an  adjustable  bale  tension 
which  insures  compact  bales.  It  is  fitted  with  a  roller 
tucker  that  turns  in  all  straggling  ends,  so  that  the  bale  is 
i neat  and  smooth  in  appearance.  The  bale  chamber  is 
a.  *|  lovv  enough  to  enable  the  attendant  to  tie  the  bale  with- 
’out  walking  round  the  machine. 

The  IHC  motor  press  consists  of  a  bale  chamber  and 
an  I  II  C  engine,  mounted  together  on  substantial  trucks. 
It  is  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  can  be  hacked  to 
the  stack  or  barn  and  is  always  ready  for  work.  The 
engine  does  not  need  a  man  to  watch  it.  Give  it  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel  and  water,  see  that  it  has  plenty  of  oil  and 
it  needs  no  other  attention.  There  is  no  danger  of  fire 
because  there  are  no  flying  sparks,  nor  is  there  any  smoke 
or  soot  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  efficiency  of  the 
workers.  The  engine  is  detachable.  Two  extra  wheels, 
an  axle,  and  a  belt  pulley  are  furnished,  so  that  when  not 
baling  hay  you  have  a  regular  portable  IHC  engine, 
which  can  be  used  the  year  around  to  run  a  small  thresher 
or  shredder,  saw  wood,  pump  water,  generate  electric 
light,  shell  corn,  grind  feed,  or  separate  cream,  or  to 
run  any  other  farm  machine  for  which  its  power  makes 
it  suitable.  Two  perfect  machines  in  one.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  ready  for  your  haying.  Make  it  a  big  money 
crop.  Call  on  the  IHC  local  dealer  in  your' town  or 
write  for  an  I  H  C  hay  press  catalogue. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of 
charge  to  all,  the  best  information  obtainable  on 
better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  questions 
concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and 
send  them  to  I H C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  USA 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  August  31,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 2G  ©  .27 

Good  to  Choice . 24  @  .25 

bower  Grades  . 22  (0  .23 

State  Dairy,  best . 24  ©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 21  @  .23 

Factory . 19  @  .22 

Packing:  Stock . 18  @  .20 


Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  25  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  2(!t  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  27  cents. 


BUGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 29  ©  .32 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 26  (0  .27 

Common  to  Good . 22  ®  24 

Western,  best . 25  <0  .27 

Under  grades . 15  ©  .17 

Checks  and  dirties . 13  ®  .16 

CHICKS  IS 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . 11  ©  .14 

Skims . 04  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.55  ©  5.75 

Medium. ...  .  4.30  ©  4.90 

Pea .  140  ©  5.25 

Yellow  Eye . , . 4.10  ©  4.15 

Bed  Kidney .  3  50  ffi  1.35 

White  Kidney .  5.50  ©  6.75 

Lima,  California . 6.15  ©  6.20 


HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 23  ©  .24 

Common  to  Good . 20  (0  .32 

Pacific  Coast . 20  ©  .24 

Old  Stock . 09  ©  .14 

German  Crop . 47  ©  .52 

FRESH  F It U ITS 

Apples— Prime,  bbl .  2.50  @  3.50 

Lower  grades .  1.60  ©  2.00 

Windfalls,  bbl . 75  ©  1.26 

Peaches,  Southern,  carrier . 75  ©  1.25 

Maryland,  and  Del . 76  ©  1.25 

Jersey,  bkt . 35  <0  .85 

Western  N.Y,  bkt . 40  ©  .75 

Oklahoma,  bti.  bkt  .  1.00  ©  1.25 

Pears— Clapp’s,  bbl .  4.50  ©  6.50 

Kieffer  . .  1.50  ©  2.25 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4.50  ©  6.00 

Le  Conte.... .  1.50  @2.50 

Common . 75  ©  1.25 

Plums,  crate . 50  ©  1.00 

8-lb.  bkt . 15  @  .25 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case . 50  ©  .75 

Delaware  . 75  @  1.00 

Champion . 40  ©  .50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 06  @  .20 

Blackberries,  qr . 10  ©  .16 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 07  ©  .09 

Muskrnelons,Del.  and  Md.,  crate . 50  ©  1.50 

Jersey,  crate . 35  @  .85 

Watermelons,  carload.  . 100.00  @225.00 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap., choice,  1911 . 09  @  .09^ 

Common  to  good . .07  @  .08 

Sun  dried . .05  @  .05% 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1.85  ©  2.25 

Raspberries . 13  @  .21 

Cherries . 11  @  -13 

Blackberries . 12  @  .12% 

Huckleberries . 13  ©  ,14 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  1.75 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.25 

Beets,  bbl .  1.25 

Carrots,  bbl . 75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1-50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 10 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 50 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50 

Ton . 1300 

Lettuce,  %- bbl.  bkt . 75 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100 . 50 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  bu . 40 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag .  1.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 50 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  bn . 50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . 35 

Squash,  bbl . 50 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bkt . 40 

Tomatoes,  Maryland  and  Del.,  crate,  .30 
Jersey,  box . 25 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls . . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks . 

Geese . 

Turkey6 . 

Guineas,  pair . 


.17 

.14 

.10 

.13 

.10 

.13 

.50 


ORKSSKD  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . ’• . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters . 

Fow  Is . 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 

Hquabs.  doz . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


.22 

.14 

.24 

.21 

.23 

,!4 

.18 

.50 


© 

2.25 

© 

2,(10 

(0 

2.90 

© 

1.50 

® 

1.90 

(0 

3.00 

(0 

.40 

<0 

1.25 

© 

.75 

to  15.90 

<0 

1.50 

<0 

1.50 

© 

1.00 

<0 

1.00 

© 

2.25 

<0 

1.50 

© 

.90 

© 

1.50 

© 

1.00 

© 

.75 

© 

1.00 

( 0 

.60 

<0 

.50 

<0 

35 

& 

.18 

© 

.15 

© 

■  10)6 

<0 

.14 

© 

.11 

© 

.14 

<0 

.60 

© 

.23 

<0 

.20 

© 

.25 

<0 

.22 

@ 

.24 

(0 

.17 

© 

•  18)6 

© 

4.U0 

Hay  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 26. UU  ©  27.00 

No.  2 . 23.00  @  25.00 

No.  5 . 19.00  ©  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . r. . 18.00  @  23  00 

New  Hay . 18.00  @25.00 

Straw.  Rve . 13.00  ©  19.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 9.00  ©  10  00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 7.00  @  9  00 

Bulls . 3.50  ©  5.40 

Cows  . .  2.25  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  10O  lbs .  8.50  @12.00 

Culls . . ..  4  50  ©  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbst . 2.50  <9  4.00 

Lambs .  6  25  ©  7.75 

Hogs. . . . 7-50  @  8.90 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.05  ©  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  107  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.05  @  ... 

Coro,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ©  .84 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  .43 


boston  wholesale  prices. 

Apples  are  In  good  supply  and  sell  fairly 
well  for  the  season.  There  is  just  about 
the  right  quantity  coming  in  to  supply  the 
trade  and  not  crowd  it.  Best  Gravensteins, 
51.50  per  bushel;  seconds,  $1;  other  kinds, 
50  cents  to  $1.  Pears  in  small  supply  at 
51,25  to  $1.50  per  box.  Muskmelons  go  at 
75  cents  to  $2  per  crate.  Blueberries  and 
blackberries,  12  to  14  cents  for  former 
tad  10  to  12  cents  for  latter  per  quart. 
Peaches,  75  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  Green 
stuff  is  plenty  and  low,  but  moves  fairly 
well.  Beans,  string  and  wax,  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel;  shell,  $1  to  $1.25.  Beets, 
50  ceuts  per  box ;  carrots,  50  to  75  cents 
per  box ;  spinach,  25  cents  per  box ;  let¬ 
tuce.  25  to  35  cents  per  box ;  cabbage,  75 
tents  per  barrel ;  tomatoes,  $1  per  box. 
Com  plenty  and  slow  at  30  to  50  cents  per 
box,  while'  the  consumer  iu  many  cases 
pays  35  cents  per  dozen  for  same.  Pota¬ 
toes  pleuty  and  prices  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$1.80  per  'two-bushel  sack  ;  in  outside  near¬ 
by  markets  about  80  cents  per  bushel  is 
paid.  Onions  plenty  and  price  low  at  65 
to  75  cents  a  box.  Eggs  short  and  prices 
Arm  and  slowly  moving  upward ;  Boston 


prices  about  30  cents  per  dozen  by  the 
case ;  in  local  markets,  33  to  35  cents  per 
dozen  is  paid  by  stores,  witli  retail  price 
at  36  to  38  cents.  Butter  and  cheese  sales 
are  slow  on  poor  grades ;  best  goods  still 
bring  firm  prices.  Best  fancy  butter,  30 
to  34  cents ;  average  good  sold  as  best,  27 
to  28  cents ;  second  grades,  23  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Best  fancy  cheese,  16%  to  18 
cents;  other  grades,  14  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  Best  grades  of  meat  are  still  high. 
Best  beef,  14  to  14%  cents  for  sides,  hind 
quarter  16%  to  17%  cents,  fores  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Best  veal,  14  to  15  cents, 
others  10  to  14  cents  per  pound.  Lamb, 
12  to  14  cents  per  pound.  Hogs,  eight 
cents  live  weight,  10  cents  dressed.  Live 
poultry  in  good  demand,  but  lower.  Hens, 
15  cents  live  weight;  broiler  chickens,  18 
cents.  Hay  is  steady  ou  best  grades,  others 
slow.  Best,  $27  to  $28  per  ton  ;  other 
grades,  ,$17  to  $22.  Corn  and  meal,  $1.75 
to  $1.85  per  bag.  Oats,  45  cents  per 
bushel.  Bran,  $25  per  tou.  Mixed  feed, 
$27  per  ton.  Gluten,  $31.  a.  e.  p. 

There  are  more  apples  in  this  locality 
than  last  year.  The  Baldwins  are  especially 
heavy,  while  the  Greenings  are  very  light. 
There  is  also  a  light  crop  of  Fall  apples. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  prices  as  yet,  and 
as  you  probably  know,  the  average  in  this 
belt  is  very  light.  We  have  a  normal  grape 
crop  here,  and  the  indications  favor  a  good 
price,  although  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
offers.  w.  d.  h. 

North  East,  Pa. 

CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
o  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Getourillns- 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  ivon  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BUOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Fine  Hush,  N.Y. 

WANTFD  F°r  a  country  estate  near  Philadel- 
?! H II I  L u  phia,  a  competent  working  Superin¬ 
tendent;  one  who  knows  now  to  do  things  right; 
who  is  honest  and  who  is  looking  for  a  permanent 
position.  In  writing  please  state  age,  experience, 
give  references,  and  whatcompensation  is  expected. 
Address,  PROF.  H.  HAYWAR0,  Newark,  Delaware. 

WANTFn~A  capable,  honest,  industrious  farmer 
VI H II  I  til  to  take  charge  of  a  seventy  acre  farm. 
Salary  and  share  of  profits  to  right  man.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity.  Only  first-class  applicant 
considered.  Address  with  full  particulars  L.  L.  GL, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkkr. 

A  FIRST -CUSS  SUPERINTENDENT-™^ 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
of  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
preferable,  would  hiro  large  dairy  farm,  including 
its  entire  equipment.  References.  Address  T.  A.  J., 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

Honest  Man  or  Woman  Wanted 

A  LARGE  well-known  company  about  to  spend  $100,000 
-cv-  on  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign,  require.-!  the 
services  of  a  bright  man  or  woman  in  each  town  and  city. 
The  work  is  easy,  pleasant  and  highly  respectable,  and 
no  previous  experience  is  necessary.  VVo  will  pay  a  good 
salary  and  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  person  who  can  furnish  (rood  references.  In 
addition  to  this  salary  we  offer  a  Maxwell  Automobile,  a 
Ford  Automobile  and  over  $3,000  in  prizes  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  doing  the  best  work  up  to  December  3L  In 
your  letter  give  age  and  references.  Address, 

IRA  B.  ROBINSON, 

Advertising  Manager,  102J  Doty  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mats 

WANTED — Mother  and  son  planning  a  winter  In  Europe,  wish 
to  correspond  with  another  country  couple  of  like  inclina¬ 
tion.  MRS.  KATHARINE  S.  JACKMAN,  K.  D.  3,  Delevan,  N.  V. 


At  the  State  Fair 

(SEPTEMBER  9th-14tb) 

SEE  THE 

J^E  sure  to  call  at  our  exhibit  in  order 
that  we  may  personally  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  the  great  advantages  and 
1  special  features  to  he  found  in  the 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


EGGS.  »c. 

** 7  value 


Direct  to  best  tr.-uli-  in  Greater 
Now  York.  Highest  market 
ue  ami  account  sales  day  ol  arrival. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Drm’a  or  Hnidsti eet’s. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Ego  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


'  THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


:}jf  Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 
sjfijf Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— 
gif  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces* 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 


APPLES-PEACHES 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


BBSS 


Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[  are  the  best  Investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
I  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full 
\  information  and  details  of  our 
[  special  offer  to  you. 

[  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
:  A  Engine  &  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Aw.. 

Unslng,  Michigan 

UlflUTCn-A  Y0UNG  MflN  EXPERIENCED  IN  SELLING 

WTMH  E  CU  in  Eastern  States,  highest  quality 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Must  have  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Fruit  Growers  and  best  references. 
Replies  treated  confidentially.  Address  A.  B. 
Ansbacher  <&  Company,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  higli  grado  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

172  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Ret¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12  th  St.,  New  York- 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO..  309  Bastabie  Bloch, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

(AfE  SELL  6000  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Mich. 

FARMS  WANTED 

I  have  clients  looking  to  purchase  farms  in  Now 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Send  full  particulars  if  you 

wish  to  sell.  Edmund  Rushmore,  Singer  Bldg,  New  York  City 


Our  Serum  Must  Save  Cholera 
Infected  Hogs  Before  We  Sell  a  Dose 


MARRIED  MAN  WANTED  ^, 

Wife  to  board  two  to  four  men.  Vegetables,  fuel 
and  rent  furnished.  None  but  competent  couple 
of  temperate  habits  will  lie  considered. 

A.  K.  HEATH,  Mgr.,  Westwood  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y.  1 


That’s  how  rigid  are  our  tests.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  is  from  a  lot  of  serum  that  has  saved  the  lives 
of  Cholera  Infected  Hogs.  For  instance,  out  of  6  hogs  in¬ 
fected  with  cholera,  we  treat  4  with  our  serum.  These  4 
must  recover,  while  the  other  2  must  die  with  cholera  before 
we  ship  the  serum.  Your  hogs  cau’t  help  being  immune  to 
hog  cholera  or,  if  sick  with  cholera,  may  be  saved,  if  your 
veterinarian  immunizes  them  with 

Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

A  Reliable  Immunizing  Agent  • 

Reliable,  not  only  because  it  is  tested  so  thoroughly,  but  its  entire  pro¬ 
duction  is  under  the  supervision  of  Biological  Experts.  The  reliability 
oi  our  products  has  won  for  us  an  enviable  reputation  among  physicians 
and  veterinarians  throughout  the  world. 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet  riving  methods  for  preventing  and 
controlling  hog  cholera.  ,  „  ,,  ,  „  . 

Other  Mulford  Products 


*.t-***3 

ViM 


Fnm4  C<»I#»-50  aero  farm  in  heart  of 
r  drill  rur  Odie  fnut  bolt.  All  new  build¬ 
ings.  I  have  bought  a  larger  farm.  Will  sell  at  sacri¬ 
fice.  For  particulars  address  S.  T.  Beilis,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


★ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  b£Ka- 

iug  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers# 
C.  L.  YAGER  &  (’<).,  736  Press  Hide;.,  llingimmtou,  N.Y. 


Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 

MaUein,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  Abortln  and  Abor- 
IjHS  Bacterin,  Pncumo  Strep  Mixed  Bacterin  for 
^  Shipping  Fever,”  Equine  Pneumonia,  etc. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Ban  Francisco  Beattie  Boston 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

fit.  Louis  Atlanta 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


III  Feed  Your  Stock 


President 
S.  R.  FEIL 
Registered 
Phar¬ 
macist 
and 
Expert 
Chemist 


I  want  the  privilege  of  sending  a  60-day  supply  of  Sal -Vet  (my  famous  worm-destroyer 

and  conditioner)  to  every  man  who  owns  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  it  rids 
all  farm  stock  of  the  deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms — how  it  will  stop  your  losses  from  worms  and  solve  your 
stock-raising  problems — how  it  will  make 
your  stock  thrive  better — keep  healthy 
and  free  from  disease.  In  making  this 
offer  I  don’t  ask  one  penny  from  you, 
now  or  at  any  other  time,  unless  Sal  -Vet 
does  all  I  claim. 

Worms  rob  you  of  your  stock-profits — keep  your  ani¬ 
mals  thin  and  out  of  condition— steal  their  food — sap  their  strength 
and  vitality  and  make  them  easy  victims  of  disease.  I’ll  rid  your 
stock  of  these  pests.  I’ll  prove  it  before  you  pay. 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 

A  short  time  after  beginning  to  use  Sal-Vet  on  a  , 
4  of  thin  sows  in  bad  condition  it  completely  # 
cleaned  the  worms  from  these  animals  and  at 


Auburn,  Nebraska. 


once  they  commenced  to  eat  better,  and  to 
thrive  accordingly.  There  were  cases  of  .. 
cholera  close  by  and  we  consider  that  J>'  ’ 

CJoJ  ”*T  - *■ - »  **  -V  A. 

(Signed) 


I  have  just  shipped  a  carload 
nickel  of  topping  the  market. 

Most  of  my  neighbors ' 

Ottawa,  UL 


lost  their  entire 


W.  J.  BUTLER 


Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 

Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have.  I'll  ship  enough  Sal  -Vet  to  last  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  # 
freight  charge  when  it  arrives,  and  when  the  60  days  are  up  report  results.  If  it  does  not  prove  +* . 

satisfactory  I’ll  cancel  the  charge— you  won’t  owe  me  a  ^ 

cent.  Pill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  (80) 


/  , 


DDIfirC.  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs., 
rlfllitd.  $9.00;  300  lbs..  $13.00;  600  lbs.,  $21.12. 
No  shipment  made  for  lees  than  40  lbs.  Never  sold 
in  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  Sal-Vet  packages. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.  „,££■  Cleveland,  0 

,AI$o  Warehouse  in  tho  West  and  Soutlr 
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THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKEK 


September  7,  1912. 


WIRE  and  FENCING 


Lumber1  Prices  S-m-a-s-h-e-d 

,Yes,  we  mean  smashed.  Absolutely 
•  busted  to  pieces.  That’s  our  policy.  W e  Quote 
'prices  on  lumber  that  will  positively  save 
;  you  big  money.  If  you  will  send  your  lum- 
,  ber  bill  we  will  send  you  a  freight  paid 
:  estimate  that  will  mean  a  saving  to  you 
:  of  from  30%  to  50%.  Every  stick  is  abso- 
[  lutely  first  class,  brand  new  and  fully  up-to- 
'  grade  such  as  you  would  buy  from  any  reputable 
house  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  determined  that  the  Fall 
of  1912  is  going  to  be  the  Banner 
Year  in  our  great  lumber  depart¬ 
ment.  Wo  have  on  hand  20,0(X).000 
feet  of  high-grade  lumber  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  Buildings,  no 
matter  for  what  purpose  intended 
Come  to  our  great  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  let  us  show  you  this  stuff 
actually  in  stock.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  world  has  a  more  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  everything  needed  to 
build,  whether  Lumber,  Shingles, 

Structural  Iron,  Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Doors  or  anything  else  that 
you  may  need.  Do  you  know  that 
lumber  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  year?  Yet  our  prices 
are  lowest  and  will  continue  so  until 
our  stock  is  gone.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Send  us  Today  Your  Complete  List 
of  Lumber  and  Building  Materials 
for  Our  FREIGHT  PAID  PRICES. 


>698 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 


Buys  the  Material 

to  Build  This  House 


Shingles  at  Big  Saving 

We  have 
a  special 
lot  of 
1,000,000 
'5  to  2 
Common 

Clear  Shingles  Coming  in,  on  which 
we  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price 
of  $2.47.  Other  grades  at  lowest  prices. 


This  Door  at  98c 

Lot  MS-39.  Four  panel 
painted  door,  size  2  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  6  in.  1200  in 
stock.  A  high  Quality 
door  for  the  price.  This 
is  only  one  of  our  many 
special  bargains.  Our 
grand  Building  Material 
Catalog  and  Bargain 
Sheets  will  show  a  full 
line  of  Inside  Mill- 
work  of  all  kinds. 


Free  Building  Book 

A  200-page  Book  of 
Bargains  In  Mill- 
work,  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  of  all  kinds, 
including  Paints, 

Plumbing,  Heat¬ 
ing,  Structural 
Iron,  Metal  and 
Composition  Roof¬ 
ing,  Hardware. 

Carpenter's  and 
Blacksmith’s  Tools,  Wire  Fencing. 
No  prospective  builder  should  be 
without  it.  It  Is  Free. 


Go  WIRE  and  FENCE  Prices 


BARB  WIRE  Less  Than  2c  Per  Rod 

New  galvanized,  heavy  weight  barb  wire,  put  up 
on  reels  about  100  lbs.  to  the  reel.  Lot  2-AD-26 
per  100  lbs.  $1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  light 
weight,  first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  exactly  80 
rods  to  reel,  2-point  barbs,  Lot  2-AD-28,  per  reel,  $1.40, 

Wire  Nails,  Per  Keg,  $1.59 


Smooth  Galvanized  Wire  Per  100  Lbs.  $1.25 


It  is  suitable  for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  or  for  any 
ordinary  purpose  where  wire  is  used.  This  galvanized  wire 
is  irregular  in  lengch-it  ranges  anywhere  from  50  to  2o0  ft. 
$1.25  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  in  proportion. 


15c  Per  Rod  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 


Why  We  Are  Called  the  “Price  Wreckers” 

CONSIDER  what  becomes  of  the  stock  of  goods  when 
a  manufacturer,  jobDer  or  big  retail  merchant 
goes  bankrupt,  or  “busted”  as  the  saying  goes.  In 
the  year  1911  ten  thousand  merchants  met  with 
financial  distress— that’s  why  the  Chicago  House  Wreck¬ 
ing  Co.  exists.  If  the  stocks  offered  are  sufficiently  large, 
if  the  goods  are  new,  clean  and  desirable,  they  find  their 
way  naturally  to  our  40  acre  plant  for  distribution,  at  a 
small  added  profit  to  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custo¬ 
mers,  who,  in  this  way  get  wonderful  bargains. 

In  many  cases  our  prices  do  not  represent  the  original 
cost  of  production.  There  is  not  another  concern  on  earth 
that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply  because  no  other  con¬ 
cern  has  the  buying  and  economical  distributing  facili¬ 
ties  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  only  natural  therefore,  that 
wo  have  become  known  as  “Price  Wreckers”, 

Where  Your  Dollar  Does  Double  Duty 

Every  time  you  buy  from  us,  your  dollar  takes  ou  au 
increased  purchasing  power.  We  are  the  safety  valve 
between  the  public  and  high  prices.  We  recognize  no 
Trusts  or  Associations — our  methods  are  along  original  and 
unique  lines.  We  are  not  plodders— we  are  merchants  In 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  wise  public  have 
not  been  slow  in  realizing  our  position  in  the  world. 

Our  great  plant  at  35tn  and  Iron  Sts.  is  a  Mecca  for 
the  people  of  Chicago  and  surrounding  country.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country  make  a 
yearly  pilgrimage  to  our  institution,  and  buy  their  yearly 
supplies.  Are  you  getting  all  the  benefit  that  you  should 
from  this  excellent  opportunity?  We  urge  you  to  learn 
more  about  the  wonders  of  our  plant,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  we  afford  when  you  deal  with  us.  You  get  full 
value  for  your  money.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  about 
our  methods— we  are  just  straight,  clean  business  men. 

WE  SELL  PRACTICALLY  EVERYTHING 

Our  stock  includes  practically  “everything  under  the 
sun”.  It's  in  truth,  from  a  needle  to  a  locomotive.  No 
matter  what  your  vocation,  or  what  position  in  life  you 
occupy,  or  what  your  business,  or  how  great  a  merchant  you 
are,  you  have  use  for  us,  and  we  have  the  goods  that  you 
can  buy  from  us  to  a  decided  advantage.  The  quicker 
you  learn  to  recognize  this  fact,  the  sooner  you  will  be 
“putting  money  in  your  pocket”. 

Our  stock  includes  Building  Material,  Lumber,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork.lWire  and  Fencing.  Hardware, 
Plumbing  Material.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods.  Rugs,  Stoves  and  everything 
needed  to  furnish  or  equip  your  home,  your  club  or  hotel. 
It  includes  Groceries,  Clothing.  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods,  and  every  s>  ngle  article  to  clothe 
a  man,  woman  or  child.  It  includes  Sporting  Goods, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Hunting  Outfits,  Tents,  Guns,  Harness 
and  Vehicles,  Jewelry.  Sewing  Machines,  Clocks;  also 
structural  iron  needed  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.  Machinery,  gasoline,  gas  and  electric  power 
outfits.  In  fact  you  cannot  think  of  a  single  manufac¬ 
tured  article  that  we  cannot  supply  you  at  a  saving  in 
price.  Let  us  convince  you— it  means  but  little  effort  on 
your  part  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  we  say.  Write  us  to-day 
for  our  Catalogue  and  literature.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
shown  below. 


This  Is  Our  House  No.  6A. 

A  beautiful  up-to-date  full  2  story,  7 
rooms  and  bath,  home.  Has  been  sold 
over  400  times.  Copied  and  imitated  all 
over  the  U.  8.,  but  our  price  and  qual¬ 
ity  cannot  be  equaled.  The  price  is 
easily  25 %  to  50 %  below  local  dealer’s  prices. 

Immediate  shipment  risht  from  oar  ChiM^o 
stocks,  where  you  can  come  and  see  it  loaded. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN.  *2.00  buys  .perfect 
Blue  Print  Plans*  complete,  specifications  ar.d 
detailed  descriptive  material  list,  with  a  re¬ 
fund  of  $1.60  if  you  do  not  like  them. 

ORIGINAL  METHODS 


We  are  the  originators  of  a 
system  of  selling:  practically  com¬ 
plete  Houses  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  at  a  great  saving. 

We  eliminate  all  in-between 
profits.  We  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  you  from  our  own  stocks. 

Great  care  and  study  has  been 
given  all  our  Plans.  Economy  is 
the  watch-word  both  in  materials 
and  construction. 

/Vo  Worry  No  Loss 

No  Waste  ~ 

Our  Binding  Guarantee  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  goes 
with  every  sale. 

Write  us  for  letters  from  people  In 
your  vicinity  who  have  bought  from 
us.  We  have  thousands  of  unsolicit¬ 
ed  testimonials. 


Our  House  No.  6A. 

Special  Information 


If  you  intend  building,  you  will 
loso  money  if  you  don’t  write  us  at 
once.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  We 
will  answer  you  promptly  and  give 
you  valuable  information  regarding 
building.  Send  rough  pencil  sketch 
showing  the  kind  of  house  yon  want. 
Wo  will  make  you  a  freight  paid  (price  that 
will  save  you  big  money  on  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  Bame.  Every  stick  first  class. 

Jf  you  intend  to  make  Improvements,  writ* 
ns  what  they  are,  and  wo  will  help  you  to  sav* 
money  on  your  purchases. 


Our  FREE  Book  of  Plana 


Our  Book  of  PlansW 
contains  100  Designs  of 
different  kinds  of  build- 
dings.  Everything  from 
ft  2  room  Portable  House  for 
$147.50  to  the  finest  kind  of 
a  10  room  residence. 

Houses  are  completely 
illustrated  showing  the  floor 
plans,  prices  lumber,  mill- 
work,  plumbing,  heating, 
paint,  etc.  And  it’s  free. 


Smash  Go  ROOFING  PRICES 


Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  is  Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 

We  bought  20,000  squares  of 
this  Corrugated  Iron  Hoofing, 
which  we  offer  at  this  remarkably 
low  price.  It  is  new,  perfect,  and 
first-class,  but  light  weight.  The 
sheets  are 22  x  24 in.  xlH  in. corru¬ 
gated.  Our  price  of  S1.25  per  eq.  ia 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago. 


per  100  sq.  ft. 

buys  best 
steel  roofing 


_jicago. 

When  ordering  this  item,  spec¬ 
ify  Lot  No.  AD-700.  This  is  not 
galvanized,  butblacksteel  roofing. 

Write  ua  today  for  our  special  FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES 
on  new,  galvanized  roofing.  We  are  offering  prices  lower  than  ever  be- 
fore  offered  in  the  roofing  business.  Galvanized  roofing  at  $2.50  per 
square  and  up.  Ask  for  free  samples. 

We  can  furnish  anything  needed  in  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling. 

75  CENTS  PER  108  SQUARE  FEET  BUYS  BEST 
RUBBER  SURFACED  “AJAX”  ROOFING 


:  price  ever  known 

irfa< 


Here  is  another  one  of  onr  remarkable 
bargains.  A  high  grade,  strictly  perfect  fence, 

made  of  No.  9,  11  and  12  wires,  perfectly,  adapteu,^^^ — _ ^ 

for  hogs  and  general  farm  purposes,  26  in.  fa‘gh.p-RSj?r--i  -  4-- 
square  mesh,  put  up  in  suitable  size  rolls.  Lot  ” 

2-AD -31,  price  per  rod  15c.  Other  heights  in  proportion.  Staples,  100  lbs.  $1.75. 


HlUHlUMUlfl 


Here  again  we  show  the  lowest 
for  roofing  of  quality.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofing  we  are 
offering  is  our  one-ply  “Ajax”  brand,  and  the  price  includes 
necessary  cement  and  caps  to  lay  it;  and  at  this  remarkably 
low  price,  we  pay  the  freight  in  full  to  any  point  East  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  North  of  the  Ohio  Itiver.  Prices 
to  other  points  on  application. 

We  will  also  furnish  2-ply  at  90c,  3-ply  at  $1.05.  This  “Ajax” 
roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  any  Heady  Rubber  Surfaced  Roofing  on  the  market. 

It  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  feet,  and  contains  3  to  4 
pieces  to  the  roll. 

We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  easily  30  per  cent  below  regular  quotations.  Write 
to-day  for  free  samples  and  Roofing  Catalog.  Fill  in  the  coupon. 
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CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Dept.  P  37,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part  and  free  of  cost  full  information 
regarding  these  subjects, 


Also  send  mo  free  of  cost  tho  following  catalogs. 
(Place  au  X  mark  iu  square  opposite  catalogs  you  deairel 

1000  Page  Catalog 
Plan  Book  of  Houses  &  Barns 
Building  Material 
Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling 
Wire  and  Fencing 


My  Name  is. 


My  Address  is _ 

County _ State. 

It.  It. . P-  O  Box. 


No  Money  Down 

•  4 

You  can  buy  a  carload  of  Building  Material  from  us  without  paying  .us  one 
cent  in  advance.  All  we  want  to  know  is  that  the  money  will  be  paid  us  as 
soon  as  the  material  is  received,  unloaded  and  checked  up.  Out*  terms  are 

more  liberal  than  any  one  else  offers. 

Our  Great  Fall  of  1912  Offer  Write  Us  for  Our  Liberal  Terms 


You  can  order  a  complete  carload  of 
material  including  everything  you  need 
to  construct  a  building  and  we  will 
ship  it  forward  to  you  without  your  paying  us 
a  cent  down. 


You  are  safe  when  you  deal  with  us.  Our 
capital  stock  is  $2,000,000.00  and  20  years  of 
honest  dealing  have  earned  a  place  for  us  in 
the  public  confidence  that  is  unquestioned. 


$13  Buys  Complete  BATHTUB 

This  is  a  white  enameled,  cast  iron, 
one-piece,  heavy  roll  rim  bathtub;  fitted  with 
the  latest  style  nickel- 
plated  trimmings,  including 
Fuller  double  bath  cocka 
for  hot  and  cold  water, 
nickel  -  plated  connected 
Waste  and  overflow,  and  nickel-plated  supply 
pipes.  It  is  6  ft.  long  and  is  good  enough  to 
nswer  the  needs  of  any  man.  Lot  6AD-101. 


Hot  Water  Heating  Plants 

We  are  headquarters  for  steam, 
hot  water  and  warm  air  heating 
plants.  They  are  suitable  either  for 
new  or  old  homes.  It  ia  easy  to 
install  one  of  these  plants  in  your 
old  building.  For  this  great  Fall 
Sale  of  ours  we  are  offering  a  warm 
air  heating  plant  large  enough  for 
the  ordinary  6  room  nouse,  with  all 
necessary  plans  and  complete  in¬ 
structions  lor  installing,  for  $45.00. 


1,000-Page  Catalog  FREE! 


p, 


Greatest  of  all  bargain  books  is  our  Great 
Wonderful  Price  Wrecker**.  It  is  a  book  of  1000 
•pages,  with  wonderful  illustrations,  and  with  clear, 
.rank  statements  explaining  exactly  the  nature  of 
the  goods  we  have  for  sale,  and  quotes  them  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  It  is  a  book  of  real  mer¬ 
chandise  truths  tells  you  the  facts  so  plainly  that 
you  cannot  misunderstand  us. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  trnth  and  virtue. 

e  want  satisfied  customers — we 
need  you  every  day  In  our  business,  we 
treat  everyone  aa  though  he  or  Bhe  were 
the  only  customer  on  our  books:  and  this 
great  1000  page  “Price  Wrecker’*  of  ours 
la  our  best  and  truest  factor.  If  you  have 
not  a  copy  m  your  possession,  you  fail  to 
understand  fully  how  to  buy  goods.  It 
will  make  you  wise  to  prices  that  ought 
to  prevail,  and  if  you  haven’t  a  copy, 
then  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  busy,  ana 
write  us  to-day  to  send  you  thby  wonder¬ 
ful  Catalog  of  ours. 

Fill  in  the  coupon. 


Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 


Good  fron_pipe  in  random  lengths 
complete  with  couplings,  suitable 
for  gas,  oil,  water  and  conveyance 
of  all  liquids;  6ize  8-8  to  12  inches: 
our  price  on  1-in.  per  foot  8c;  1  1-4 
inch  at  4c  per  foot.  Complete 
stock  of  valves  and  fittings.  Send 
us  your  specifications. 


Rugs  at  75c 

We  bought  at  New  York 
Auction  an  enormous  stock  of 
high  grade,  brand  new  rugs 
and  floor  coverings.  75c  buys 
Axminster  Hug,  size  27x54  in. 
This  is  a  sample  of  our  money¬ 
saving  bargains.  Writ©  for 
our  complete  Free  Rug  Catalog, 
showing  actual  colors  und  de¬ 
signs. 


FURNITURE  * 

Wo  are  the  World’s  Bargain 
Headquarters  for  the  outfit¬ 
ting  or  your  home.  club,  lodge 
or  hotel,  from  tho  very  latest 
to  tho  finest.  An  assortment 
of  Household  Goods  and  every¬ 
thing  such  as  will  be  found  In 
no  other  institution  in  tho  land. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Household  Goode 
Catalog. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 


DEPT. 

P  37, 


CHICAGO 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  AS  IT 
HAS  GROWN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Government  and  co-operation  are  in  all  things  and 
eternally  the  laws  of  life.  Anarchy  and  competition, 
eternally  and  in  all  things  the  lazus  of  death. — Ruskin. 

The  question  is  asked  what  is  this  cooperative 
movement  about  which  so  much  is  written  and  talked 
of,  which  in  Europe  has  grown  to  such  proportions. 
Is  it  a  new  trust  or  something  similar?  Yes,  and  no. 
In  the  sense  that  a  trust  is  an  association,  combine 
or  society  for  certain  definite  ends,  usually  private 
profit,  the  cooperative  movement  is  not  a  trust,  but 


high,  began  to  consider  if  it  were  possible  to  devise 
some  method  of  getting  their  food  cheaper  than  they 
were  paying  for  it  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  retail 
stores.  By  making  inquiries  they  found  that  they 
could  buy  very  many  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
the  large  merchants  if  they  took  large  quantities  at 
a  time.  Then  they  got  together  and  bought  jointly, 
say,  a  half  chest  of  tea  of  60  pounds  and  divided  it 
among  themselves  in  the  home  of  one  of  their 
number.  Finding  that  this  method  effected  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  the  cost  of  goods  to  them,  they 
went  on  increasing  their  purchases.  Then  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  dividing  up  goods  in  this  way  a  loss 


to  divide  up  this  sum?  That  was  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion.  It  may  seem  to  us  at  this  time  such  a  childish, 
simple  thing,  but  we  have  to  remember  that  these 
men  toiled  all  day  at  their  looms  and  were  not  trained 
to  deal  with  business  matters.  What  they  wanted  to 
do  was  to  do  the  right  thing;  it  was  justice  they 
desired  above  all  else.  To  divide  this  surplus  equally 
they  somehow  felt  rather  than  saw  to  be  unjust,  and 
for  this  reason :  The  member  who  had  purchased 
largely  because  he  had  a  large  family,  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  only  purchased  a  much  lesser  quantity, 
for  he  had  only  a  smaller  family  to  maintain,  made 
the  equal  division  unfair.  It  was  quite  true  each  had 


A  RIVER  VIEW  IN  A  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  PASTURE.  Fig.  397. 


as  an  associated  effort  of  consumers  and  producers 
for  mutual  ends  and  the  elimination  of  private  profit 
it  is  a  trust. 

This  and  the  following  articles  are  intended  as  a 
very  plain  and  simple  statement  of  the  meaning  and 
the  method  of  the  movement  as  it  exists  to-day.  The 
writer  has  had  inside  experience  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  writes  of  those  things  he 
knows  regarding  its  aims  and  methods.  To  begin 
at  the  beginning,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  time 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  some  mill 
workers,  or  as  they  are  known  over  there,  “Lanca¬ 
shire  mill  hands,”  the  heads  of  families,  and  realizing 
that  their  wages  were  so  low — the  price  of  food 


occurred,  and  it  became  a  question  how  to  meet  this 
loss.  Several  ways  were  tried,  but  they  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  instead  of  dividing  out  the  goods  at  the 
cost  price  they  would  divide  them  out  at  the  price 
they  were  being  sold  in  the  neighboring  retail  stores. 

After  doing  this  they  found  themselves  confronted 
with  another  and  a  greater  difficulty,  and  very  curious 
to  relate,  a  difficulty  which  nearly  wiped  out  the 
effort  and  finished  this  new  commercial  enterprise. 
Their  new  difficulty  was  that  instead  of  a  loss  they 
now  had  a  good  surplus,  being  the  profit  or  the  sum 
over  what  the  goods  had  cost  to  them,  that  sum 
being  equal  to  what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
they  had  bought  in  the  usual  way.  How  were  they 


bought  all  he  needed,  but  the  need  was  not  equal, 
therefore  the  division  could  not  with  justice  rest 
upon  an  inequality.  After  a  good  deal  of  hard  think¬ 
ing  and  practical  reasoning  they  saw  that  the  only 
just  and  fair  way  all  around  was  to  divide  the 
amount  in  just  the  proportion  of  goods  bought,  for 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  large  consumer  of 
goods  had  by  his  larger  consumption  created  a  larger 
sum  of  the  profit  or  surplus  than  the  smaller  con¬ 
sumer  by  his  smaller  consumption.  It  was  this  method 
of  dividing  the  profit  or  surplus  that  really  made 
the  cooperative  movement  possible.  Hence  there  grew 
up  in  time  that  well-known  axiom  of  this  great  and 
mighty  movement,  that  the  only  person  entitled  to  the 
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profit  left  after  paying  all  working  expenses  is  the 
person  who  made  that  profit  possible,  namely  the  Con¬ 
sumer. 

The  phrase  so  well  known  as  the  “divi”  in  time 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  sum  returned  to  each  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  end  of  every  quarter.  It  was  calculated 
at  so  many  cents  in  every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods 
purchased  by  the  member  during  that  quarter.  It 
went  up  or  down  in  proportion  to  the  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  of  the  management  of  the  cooperative 
store.  The  enemies  of  the  cooperative  movement, 
and  they  are  many,  assert  that  without  the  "divi” 
there  would  be  no  cooperative  movement.  Doubtless 
they  are  right.  The  papers  following  this  one  will 
deal  more  fully  with  the  consumer,  the  “divi,”  the 
shareholder,  the  store,  and  so  on.  e.  t. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GAME  LAWS. 

How  They  Work  Injustice. 

The  following  note  was  printed  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
Enterprise  of  August  15 : 

Charles  Juckett,  of  Amenia,  deposited  three  fines  of 
$9  each  in  the  justice’s  court  Wednesday  afternoon  for 
slaughtering  three  otters  who  had  practically  destroyed 
his  flock  of  ducks.  Juckett  got  off  with  the  $27  fine 
because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  law  and  the  fact  that  the 
otters  had  destroyed  27  fine  ducks. 

When  Juckett  began  to  miss  his  ducklings  he  set  a 
trap  for  the  animal,  but  failed  to  catch  it.  However, 
as  he  was  passing  over  a  bog  near  his  home  several  days 
later  he  saw  an  otter  surveying  the  landscape  from  his 
hole.  Juckett  surveyed  the  otter  through  the  sights  of  a 
rifle  and  the  otter  toppled  over  with  the  crack  of  the 
gun.  Several  days  later  he  set  a  trap  at  the  hole  and 
caught  a  fine  female  otter  and  a  young  one. 

Game  Protector  Richard  Maher,  of  Dover  Plains, 
chanced  to  hear  of  the  otters  Juckett  was  exhibiting,  and 
made  a  trip  to  Amenia  in  his  car  Wednesday  afternoon 
to  place  the  farmer  under  arrest.  When  he  heard  the 
farmer's  story,  however,  he  presented  him  with  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  in'  the  Amenia  court  house  instead  of 
taking  him  into  custody. 

The  young  farmer  explained  to  the  justice  the  shooting 
and  the  capture  of  the  otters.  While  the  justice  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Juckett,  a  State  law  had  been  broken  and 
he  was  forced  to  inflict  some  sort  of  punishment.  The 
fine  of  $27  was  the  lowest  that  could  be  imposed  for  the 
offense  committed.  Juckett  was  ordered  by  the  justice  to 
free  the  two  otters  he  had  in  captivity.  The  farmer  took 
the  animals  to  a  stream  a  mile  from  his  duck  farm  and 
set  them  free. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  we  wrote  Mr. 
Juckett  for  his  side  of  the  story.  He  sends  us  the 
following  statement : 

Mr.  Charles  Juckett’s  Statement. 

It  is  an  outrage  the  way  I  have  been  used  about 
this  otter  question.  What  has  been  printed  in  most 
of  these  papers  is  two-thirds  false.  The  fact  is  I 
found  something  was  taking  our  ducks,  and  thought 
it  was  a  coon;  and  the  following  day,  after  seeing 
tracks  in  the  mud  along  the  stream,  while  on  a  stack 
of  hay  I  saw  three  otters  crossing  from  one  ditch 
to  another.  Leaving  the  stack,  I  called  my  farm 
hand.  After  hammering  them  with  a  pitchfork  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  old  mother  and  one  young 
into  a  milk  can,  and  the  other  young  one  disappeared 
while  we  were  getting  the  other  two.  There  was 
no  gun  used  nor  any  in  the  field,  and  none  of  them 
killed.  I  brought  them  to  the  barn  and  put  them  in 
the  silo.  This  was  August  9,  about  3.30  p.  m.  I  did 
not  wish  to  keep  them  in  the  silo,  so  built  a  cage  and 
put  them  in.  I  did  not  have  them  on  exhibition,  but  if 
anyone  came  along  and  wanted  to  see  them  they  did. 
I  thought  at  first  I  'would  keep  them  until  the  fur  was 
good,  but  found  it  too  much  trouble  to  get  frogs  for 
them.  I  thought  of  giving  them  to  the  Bronx  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Garden,  and  this  is  what  I  told  Richard  H. 
Maher  when  he  showed  up  on  Wednesday,  August  14. 
He  came  from  Dover  Plains,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lee 
from  Albany,  saying  some  one  had  made  a  complaint 
and  they  came  right  out  from  Poughkeepsie.  Justice 
James  Chaffee,  of  Amenia,  passed  by  and  I  called 
him,  and  Mr.  Maher  told  him  what  he  wanted  him 
to  do.  He  placed  the  fine  or  judgment  at  $25  and  I 
gave  Mr.  Chaffee  a  check  for  $25. 

I  told  him  to  liberate  the  otters,  but  no;  he  said  I 
must  do  that,  and  I  did.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  in‘  the 
right,  as  I  was  trying  to  protect  my  property.  The 
15  ducks  were  worth  $25,  as  they  were  imported 
ducks  or  raised  from  imported  stock — the  Aylesbury 
duck.  CHARLES  H.  JUCKETT. 

We  also  have  this  statement  from  R.  Ii.  Maher,  the 
game  protector  who  followed  the  case: 

The  Game  Protector’s  Story. 

In  regard  to  a  recent  case  of  mine  against  Mr. 
Juckett,  of  Amenia,  would  say  that  while  I  sympa¬ 
thized  with  Mr.  Juckett  in  the  loss  of  his  ducks  I  had 
to  uphold  the  law.  He  claims  to  have  lost  26  ducks, 
and  yet  he  never  found  evidence  (feathers,  entrails, 
bones,  etc.)  that  would  prove  that  the  ducks  were 


taken  by  otters.  Yet  he  caught  the  otters  and  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  them  until  such  a  time  as  the  fur  be¬ 
came  salable.  In  doing  this  he  unintentionally  vio¬ 
lated  the  game  laws  in  keeping  in  captivity  animals 
for  which  the  State  provided  no  open  season.  The 
penalty  for  this  offense  is  $60  and  an  additional 
penalty  of  $25  for  each  quadruped  taken  and  pos¬ 
sessed,  which  would  make  a  total  in  his  case  of  $110. 
The  leniency  of  Justice  James  Chaffee  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  lost  the  ducks  and  was  really  ignorant 
of  the  law.  I  wish  to  refer  you  for  additional  in¬ 
formation  on  this  case  to  sections  175  and  176  of  the 
Conservation  law.  I  regret  that  my  action,  or  this  par¬ 
ticular  clause  of  the  law,  is  liable  to  subject  both 
myself  and  the  Commission  to  adverse  criticism. 

RICHARD  F.  MAHER, 

Dutchess  Co.  Game  Protector. 

In  order  to  see  what  the  State  had  to  offer  in  this 
case  we  sent  to  the  Conservation  Commission.  Here 
is  the  reply : 

What  the  State  Authorities  Say. 

In  reference  to  the  conviction  of  Charles  Juckett,  of 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  referred  to  in  your  letter,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  in  reecipt  of  a  report  from  Game  Protector 
Richard  F.  Maher,  of  Dutchess  County,  whereby  it 
appears  that  Juckett  was  arrested  by  the  protector 
under  a  charge  of  keeping  two  live  otters  in  captivity 
in  violation  of  sections  175  and  176  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  law,  and  that  Juckett  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25,  which  he  paid.  In  reference  to  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  was  evidence  showing  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  these  otters  had  been  destroying  Mr.  Juckett’s 
ducks,  you  are  informed  that  the  report  makes  no 
reference  to  any  such  evidence,  and  the  Department 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

The  Conservation  law,  section  158,  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  the  event  that  any  species  of  birds  protected  by 
provisions  of  section  219  of  this  article  or  quadrupeds 
protected  by  law  shall  at  any  time  in  any  locality  become 
destructive  of  private  or  public  property,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  in  its  discretion  to  direct  any  game 
protector  or  issue  a  permit  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  to 
take  such  species  of  birds  or  quadrupeds  and  to  dispose  of 
same  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission  may  provide. 
Such  permit  shall  expire  within  four  months  from  the 
date  of  issuance. 

It  would  seem  that  this  provision  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  reasonable  protection  of  all  persons 
against  injury  from  destructive  birds  or  quadrupeds. 

GEO.  P.  DECKER, 

Assistant  Counsel. 

We  regret  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Decker,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  this  gives  anything  like  “adequate  pro¬ 
tection  !”  The  whole  thing  is  a  jug-handled  contract 
with  the  Commissioner  in  complete  possession  of  the 
jug.  We  print  this  case  so  that  farmers  may  see  how 
these  “game  laws”  work  out.  The  “sports”  and  the 
“naturalists”  are  well  pleased,  but  the  farmer  must 
stand  by  and  see  his  property  destroyed  with  no  rem¬ 
edy  except  a  “permit”  with  a  short  string  tied  to  it. 


HAIL  PREVENTION  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  French  Government  is  now  studying  a  new 
system  of  preventing  hail  damage,  consisting  of  a 
very  large  copper  lightning  rod  grounded  by  means 
of  a  copper  conductor.  The  theory  of  the  inventors 
is  that  these  instruments,  by  their  effect  upon  currents 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  are  capable  of  preventing 
the  formation  and  fall  of  hailstones.  France  suffers 
greatly  from  damage  by  hail  and  lightning,  the  annual 
loss  being  estimated  at  $20, (XX), 000  to  $30,000,000. 
The  important  vine-growing  districts  are  often  sub¬ 
ject  to  heavy  loss.  A  chain  of  these  hail  destroyers 
is  to  be  established  for  experimental  purposes  in  the 
vineyard  sections. 

The  belief  that  electricity  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  and  precipitation  to  the  earth  of  hailstones 
has  long  been  held  by  some  French  savants,  and  efforts 
to  utilize  lightning  rods  for  purposes  of  protection  have 
been  previously  made,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  in¬ 
struments  heretofore  employed  were  of  an  imperfect  type. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  new  “paragrfele”  with  its  multiple 
points  and  perfected  apparatus  is  capable  of  drawing 
down  such  great  quantities  of  electricity  from  the  clouds 
as  to  render  them  innocuous  as  to  hail  and  lightning.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  not  be  a  generally  accepted  theory  as  to 
hail,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  experiments  along  the 
lines  indicated  will  be  of  interest  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  new  device  is  comparatively  inexpensive  to  con¬ 
struct.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  described  as  a  rod 
of  copper  at  least  130  feet  high  terminating  in  a  crown, 
or  aigrette,  of  copper  blades.  The  base  terminates  in  a 
large  pool  of  water,  preferably  flowing  water.  Church 
steeples,  factory  chimneys,  or  structures  specially  built 
may  be  utilized  for  obtaining  sufficient  elevation,  but  care 
is  necessary  in  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  as  to  con¬ 
ductivity.  According  to  the  plan  now  followed  the  rods 
are  erected  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  along  a  line 
transverse  to  the  usual  path  of  hailstorms.  It  is  stated 
that  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  thus  far 
wherever  the  instruments  have  been  placed 


THE  FARM  HELP  PROBLEM. 

In  various  farm  papers  I  have  noticed  attempts  to 
explain  the  difficulty  of  keeping  good,  reliable  help 
on  the  farm.  I  have  had  opportunities  to  study  this 
trouble  at  close  range ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
much  of  it  is  due  to  the  farmer  not  making  proper 
allowance  for  human  nature.  Some  farmers,  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  even  fair  wages,  can  always 
obtain  better  help  than  others  who  pay  popular  prices. 
The  only  visible  cause  for  this  is  that  the  former  are 
not  always  finding  fault  with  the  work  nor  swearing 
at  the  men.  The  human  animal  is  peculiarly  con¬ 
structed.  If  he  is  capable  of  going  it  alone — and  a 
farm  hand  must  be  capable,  if  he  is  to  be  called  re¬ 
liable — he  will  not  stand  being  driven  or  cursed.  He 
expects  to  be  told,  comprehensively,  wtfat  the  farmer 
requires  of  him,  and  in  decent,  common-sense 
language.  Frequently,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  act  as 
foreman  for  farmers  who  did  not  properly  control 
their  tongues,  and  I  have  proved  that  the  best  hands 
will  do  more  work  and  better  work  when  they  are 
treated  with  proper  consideration,  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  mind-readers,  and  know  precisely  how 
the  farmer  wants  his  work  done  before  they  are 
told,  because  each  farmer  has  little  ways,  peculiar 
to  himself,  about  doing  things.  No  wage  will  induce 
the  quick,  intelligent,  capable,  trusty  farm  hand  to 
stand  being  cursed  or  browbeaten.  LIuman  nature  is 
opposed  to  it,  and  perhaps  there  is  more  of  nature’s 
freedom  in  the  blood  of  farm  help  than  in  office 
and  factory  help. 

There  is  another  curious  fact  about  human  nature, 
as  related  to  the  farm  help,  that  will  give  the  farmer 
plenty  of  trouble,  unless  he  possesses  the  necessary 
judgment  and  tact  for  managing  men.  Farm  work 
differs  from  most  employments  in  that  the  men  are 
compelled  to  be  constantly  changing  from  one  thing 
to  another.  Now  some  farm  work  is  less  pleasant 
than  others,  and,  therefore,  the  farm  manager  must 
possess  clearer  judgment  than  managers  in  other  lines, 
because  men  are  only  grown-up  boys,  and  if  one  be¬ 
lieves  that  another  is  favored  and  is  having  more 
than  his  share  of  the  more  pleasant  jobs,  there  will 
be  dissatisfaction,  followed,  perhaps,  by  slighted  work, 
or  the  loss  of  one,  or  more,  men  in  a  busy  time.  It’s 
human  nature.  The  farmer  may  say  that  he  pays  his 
men  and  expects  them  to  do  anything  he  asks.  True 
enough ;  but,  that  will  not  satisfy  the  men,  nor  keep 
them  on  the  place;  nor  will  it  get  their  best  out  of 
them.  Put  yourself  in  his  place.  Would  you  stand 
it,  if  you  believed  you  had  been  given  most  of  the 
unpleasant  jobs?  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  of  it,  and 
heard  so  many  complaints,  that  I  know  what  you 
would  do.  If  someone  could  invent  steps  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  farm  help,  each  step  carrying  a  better 
salary  and  more  pleasant  work,  the  farm  help  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  solved.  E.  a.  wendt. 

Maryland. 

SEEDING  LOW  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  on  page  865,  “The 
Clark  System  Reviewed.”  I  have  a  proposition  somewhat 
different  from  J.  H.  L.’s,  but  possibly  more  serious. 
About  70  acres  of  my  farm  is  on  an  island  in  the 
Chemung  River.  Rarely  a  Spring  passes  but  what  the 
island  is  under  water.  A  strip  of  10  to  15  acres  across 
it  is  somewhat  lower  than  on  either  side  and  is  subject 
to  washing  out.  For  this  reason  this  strip  has  not  been 
plowed  for,  I  think,  12  to  15  years.  It  (the  whole  island) 
is  natural  grass  land,  but  the  hay  on  this  particular 
strip  has  become  quite  weedy,  and  very  little  Timothy 
left  in  it,  yielding  four  to  five  tons  per  acre,  two  cuttings. 
In  the  driest  season  these  fields  yield  a  heavy  second 
crop,  if  the  first  crop  is  taken  off  early  in  July.  How 
can  I  get  a  better  quality  sod  on  this  low  strip?  Would 
it  be  practical  to  break  it  up  early  this  Fall,  and  if  so 
would  you  use  a  sharp  disk  before  plowing,  to  help  break 
up  the  tough  sod;  sow  to  rye,  then  next  June  cut  rye 
for  hay  or  let  it  ripen  before  taking  off  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  the  “Clark  system”  ?  As  this  island 
collects  a  good  coating  of  sediment  (manure)  every 
overflow,  I  hardly  think  it  needs  much  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  propose,  however,  to  send  a  sample  to  our 
experiment  station  and  find  out  what  it  needs,  d.  j.  m. 

Lowman,  N.  Y. 

This  looks  like  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  “bo¬ 
nanza  farms”  we  read  about.  It  might  even  pay  in 
time  to  dyke  this  island,  or  part  of  it,  by  plowing 
up  a  ridge  or  small  levee  around  it.  As  for  the  low 
part  the  thing  is  to  seed  at  such  a  time  that  the  soil 
will  be  well  protected  by  a  thick  sod  before  the  flood 
comes.  We  should  plow  that  low  ground  at  once. 
If  possible  use  a  large  disk  plow  first  and  tear  up 
the  old  sod.  Then  plow  at  right  angles  to  the  disk¬ 
ing  and  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  covering 
quite  deep.  This  ought  to  give  you  a  thick,  solid 
mat  of  growth  which  can  stand  the  flood  next  Spring. 
Then  cut  the  rye  next  year  and  at  once  follow  with 
this  Clark  system,  or  as  near  to  it  as  you  can,  and 
seed  to  grass  early.  In  this  way  you  ought  to  get 
a  thick,  lawn-like  seeding  which  will  not  be  washed 
out  too  much  by  the  floods.  We  think  that  sooner 
or  later  some  cheap  system  of  banks  or  levees  to  hold 
the  water  back  will  pay.  You  will  no  doubt  find 
upon  examination  that  this  soil  will  respond  freely 
to  lime. 
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POINTS  ON  FILLING  SILOS. 

I  have  long  been  a  believer  in  the  value  of  the  silo, 
and  have  two  on  my  place.  I  think  there  is  no  safer 
investment  than  a  good  lot  of  green  corn  stored  in 


AN  AUTO  TRUCK  FOR  A  FARMER. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  considering  the  idea 
of  getting  an  auto  truck  to  go  to  market,  as  I  have  to 
go  16  miles.  When  I  was  hauling  potatoes  to  market 


the  silo.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  burn  as  is  hay,  and  it  took  me  about  eight  hours  going  and  coming  with 
will  keep  for  years  without  deteriorating.  In  fact  the  my  three  horses  in  the  large  top  spring  wagon.  Last 
older  it  becomes  the  better  it  is  for  feeding  purposes,  Summer  when  I  saw  so  many  auto  trucks  in  the  city 
for  it  undergoes  a  ripening  process.  The  time  for  I  thought  surely  that's  the  thing  for  me,  and  finally, 
filling  the  silo  is  here,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  few  after  deep  consideration,  I  purchased  a  ton  truck  of 
words  of  caution.  One  is  not  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn  the  high-wheeled  kind.  I  have  used  it  now  for 
that  is  too  green.  There  is  sometimes  a  great  temp-  several  months,  and  I  am  delighted  with  it.  It  gives 
tation  to  do  this,  as  the  work  on  the  farm  may  run  satisfaction  beyond  my  expectations.  So  far  I  have 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  make  filling  more  con-  used  it  quite  freely  for  conveying  people  to  distant 
venient  at  one  time  than  another.  Sometimes  one 
feels  that  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  changes  in 
the  weather  to  do  work  that  would  naturally  be  done 
at  another  time.  But  one  should  by  all  means  wait 
till  the  corn  is  at  its  best  for  cutting  for  silage.  The 
best  time  is  when  the  corn  kernels  are  out  of  the 
milk  stage  and  are  glazed  and  are  quite  hard.  This 
is  my  practice,  though  I  find  that  some  farmers  put 
their  corn  in  when  the  kernels  are  just  a  little  out  of 
the  milk.  I  like  the  corn  at  that  stage  of  ripeness  at 
which  it  will  keep  out  the  air.  That  is  the  difficult 
thing  about  it  when  it  is  a  little  too  ripe  at  cutting 
time.  It  does  not  pack  close  and  the  air  gets  in  and 
that  produces  mold.  The  corn  should  be  cut  when 
the  lower  leaves  are  still  green,  but  are  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  Summer’s  heat.  If  I  have  corn 
that  is  a  little  too  ripe,  and  some  that  is  not  so  much 
so,  I  put  in  the  ripest  first,  so  that  it  will  come  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silo.  The  result  is  that  the  enormous 
pressure  above  it  keeps  it  packed  tight  and  keeps  out 
the  air  while  if  it  were  on  top  much  air  would  work 
into  it  for  some  feet  in  the  middle  and  for  a  long 
distance  down  the  sides.  In  the  filling  of  the  silo  a 
man  can  easily  lose  quite  a  lot  of  money.  He  should 
plan  his  work  so  that  the  men  who  are  running  the 
silage  cutter  will  not  be  standing  idle  but  will  be 
able  to  keep  things  moving.  This  will  have  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  distance  the  cornfield  is 
from  the  silo,  for  there  will  be  more  lost  time  if  the 
cornfield  is  half  a  mile  from  the  silo  than  if  it  is 
close  by.  If  the  hauling  is  a  slow  job  then  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  the  binder  in  early  and  let  the  hauling  get 
a  good  start  of  the  silage  cutter. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  filling  of  a  silo 
that  must  be  learned  by  experience.  One  of  these  is 
to  set  the  blower  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible, 
so  that  the  wind  will  come  from  below  and  push  the 
silage  up.  If  the  blower  is  allowed  to  slant  the  silage 
will  settle  on  the  lower  side  and  the  wind  will  blow 
over  it  without  disturbing  it.  In  order  to  have  the 
silo  properly  filled  the  silage  must  settle  evenly. 

The  leaves  must  not  be  in  one  place  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  stalks  in  another.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  nothing  will  do  this  mixing  so  well  as  a 
man.  The  silage  must 
also  be  tamped  thor¬ 
oughly  next  the  sides  of 
the  silo,  as  that  is  where 
it  is  likely  to  lie  so  light 
that  it  will  permit  the 
air  to  enter.  The  top  of 
the  silage  should  b  e 
composed  of  corn  that  is 
as  green  as  possible,  as 
this  will  decay  and  seal 
the  whole,  thus  keeping 
out  the  air.  Too  dry 
silage  can  be  helped 
somewhat  by  running 
water  into  the  top  after 
the  silo  is  filled,  and 
tamping  the  silage  hard. 

The  idea  is  to  get  a 
hard  wet  surface  that 
will  decay  and  keep  the 
rest  of  the  silage  from 
decaying.  In  localities 
where  there  are  many 
silos  they  can  be  filled 
cheaper  than  where 
there  are  few.  The  iso¬ 
lated  farmer  who  has  a 

silo  has  to  have  more  money  invested  in  silage  ma¬ 
chinery  of  various  kinds  than  does  the  farmer  in  a 
community  where  silos  are  numerous.  In  such  a 
community  the  planting  of  the  seed  for  silage  corn 
can  be  so  timed  that  the  silage  crop  of  one  farmer 
will  be  suitable  for  the  silo  at  a  time  a  little  later  or 
earlier  than  that  of  another  farmer.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  same  machinery  on  more  than  one 
farm  thus  saving  considerable  expense.  Therefore 
preach  the  building  of  silos  as  profitable  farm  prac¬ 
tice.  WILLIAM  HARDY. 

Illinois.  _ _ 


CUTTING  SUGAR  CANE.  Fig.  398. 

places.  The  seating  capacity  is  12  persons,  but  have 
had  13  large  passengers  on  it  for  a  40-mile  drive. 
I  make  an  average  speed  of  about  10  miles  an  hour, 
and  so  far  everybody  who  was  on  it  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  For  a  trip  of  20  miles  distant — 40  miles  both 
ways — I  usually  get  $1  to  $1.25  per  head.  I  had  $3 
per  head  (11  passengers)  for  the  longest  trip,  which 
was  to  York,  Pa.,  about  60  miles  distant.  This  trip 
I  made  in  six  hours  or  a  little  over  in  going.  Next 
Saturday  I  shall  take  a  party  over  the  mountains  to 
the  coal  regions — about  20  miles  distant.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  my  family  and  all  who  go  along 


are  solid  rubber.  The  box  is  six  feet  long  behind  the 
seat  and  44  inches  wide  with  six-inch  flare  boards 
on  top.  I  purchased  the  truck  without  a  top  and  got 
the  top  made  at  home  for  $25.  I  usually  have  from 
seven  to  nine  horses,  but  now  I  can  do  with  two  less 
as  none  are  needed  on  the  road.  I  have  to  go  about 
twice  a  week  to  market  from  now  on  till  late  in  the 
Fall.  I  can  easily  make  two  trips  a  day  when  I  sell 
wholesale.  Next  year  I  expect  a  large  peach  crop, 
and  the  machine  is  indispensable.  c.  R.  bashore. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTING  WITH  MODERN  MACHINERY.  Fig.  399. 


The  duckling  cannot  stand  concentrated  food, 
have  roughage. 


to  stroll  through  the  country,  see  what  other  people 
are  doing,  and  the  scenery,  get  back  again  the  same 
day  and  have  no  tired  horses.  On  Sunday  morning 
we  can  sleep  an  hour  longer  than  we  could  when 
we  had  to  get  horses  ready  to  hitch  up  to  go  to 
church.  After  the  services  we  are  home  half  an  hour 
sooner  than  with  horses.  The  expenses  of  running 
are  not  large,  gasoline  being  the  greatest  factor.  It 
takes  me  about  10  gallons  for  50  miles  when  I  have 
a  load.  It  is  an  air-cooled  engine,  which  I  prefer  to 
a  water  cooled  engine.  You  save  a  lot  of  bother  with 
water,  especially  in  Winter.  The  transmission  is  of 
It  must  the  planetary  type.  I  have  two  speeds  forward  and 
one  reversed.  The  tires  are  puncture-proof,  as  they 


KILLING  SPROUTS  FROM  STUMPS. 

A  correspondent  from  Maine  writes  to  know  of  the 
best  method  of  clearing  off  brush  which  has  sprouted 
from  stumps,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  roots  of 
such  trees  as  willow  into  tile  drains,  etc.  A  number 
of  methods  of  killing  sprouts  upon  stumps  have 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  these 
methods  have  proven  effective  because  fully  carried 
out,  where  others  have  given  very  poor  results. 
Sprouts .  come  from  the  cambium  layer,  which  is  a 
very  delicate  tissue  of  living  cells  just  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  wood.  When  the  tree  is  cut, 
these  living  cells  seek  to  reproduce  the  tree,  and 
form  sprouts  which  are  often  rather  difficult  to  get 
rid  of.  The  killing  of  the  cambium  layer  is  necessary 
before  sprouting  from  the  stump  will  be  prevented. 
With  many  species  of  trees,  the  killing  of  the 
cambium  on  the  stump  will  simply  force  shoots  to 
come  from  the  roots.  The  only  really  effective  way, 
therefore,  is  to  destroy  the  stump  by  burning  or  by 
the  use  of  dynamite,  and  then  the  dragging  out  of 
the  surface  roots  by  the  use  of  a  cable  attached  to 
the  drum  of  a  portable  engine,  or  with  chain  and  a 
slow,  reliable  team  of  oxen  or  horses. 

Numerous  salts  have  been  recommended,  and  in 
the  case  of  single  stumps  in  lawns  or  in  fields  these 
methods  are  often  satisfactory.  A  layer  of  plain  salt 
over  the  sap  wood  covering  the  cambium  and  inner 
bark  will  often  be  effective  in  preventing  sprouts 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  stump.  Such  salts  as 
saltpetre  have  been  used,  but  general  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  common  salt  is  just  as  effective  as  salt¬ 
petre.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  secured 
from  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which  can  be 
purchased  in  any  drug  store  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
which  becomes  a  gas  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  gas  is  very  heavy  and  very  deadly  to  both  animal 
and  plant  life,  and  as  it  is  also  very  explosive,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  its  use,  and  a  lighted  cigar  or 
pipe  may  cause  the  man  to  be  removed  in  place  of 
the  stump.  Experiments  have  been  tried  in  killing 
sassafras  stumps,  which  are  very  troublesome  both 
as  to  stump  sprouts  and  root  shoots.  Mattocks  were 
used  to  lay  back  the  sod  and  earth  for  from  six  to 

12  inches  from  the 
larger  roots.  This  was 
done  merely  to  loosen 
the  old  surface  layer  of 
dirt  so  that  the  gas 
could  penetrate  along 
the  roots.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  carbon 
bisulphide  was  then 
poured  directiy  on  the 
root,  the  amount  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of 
stump  and  root,  but 
varying  from  one-eighth 
to  one-half  pint.  The 
sod  is  then  laid  back 
over  the  exposed  portion 
and  the  heavy  gas  will 
work  its  way  down  along 
the  root,  killing  root 
hairs  and  the  root  itself 
by  suffocation. 

As  stated  above,  for 
the  general  removing  of 
stumps  and  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  sprouts,  especially 
where  land  is  to  be 
cleared  for  agricultural 
purposes,  dynamite,  though  dangerous,  is  effective,  and 
there  are  several  stump  pullers  which  are  more  or  less 
effective.  Several  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations 
have  put  out  bulletins  on  the  use  of  dynamite  in  the 
clearing  of  land  and  I  suggest  that  those  interested 
write  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ames,  Iowa,  for  their  bulletin  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  kill  and  remove  roots  of  willow, 
cottonwood  and  other  trees  from  tile  drains  without 
digging  up  and  cleaning  out  the  drain.  If  the  stump 
and  roots  are  killed,  as  suggested  above,  of  course 
the  rootlets  in  the  drain  will  be  destroyed  but  will 
remain  there,  and  in  dead  form  may  be  almost  as  ob¬ 
structive  as  in  live  form.  HUGH  P.  baker. 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
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[  Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  tho 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Damage  from  Gum;  Borers. 

IF.  D.  B.  (No  Address) . — Will  some  one 
tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy  for  gum  ooz¬ 
ing  out  all  around  the  butt  of  peach  trees 
and  on  some  of  the  fruit.  In  some  places 
the  bunches  of  gum  are  as  large  as  a  tea¬ 
cup.  I  have  already  lost  one  very  fine 
young  tree  this  year  that  bore  for  the  first 
last  year. 

Ans. — This  is  probably  due  to  peach 
borer  wounds.  This  insect  causes  great 
trouble  in  many  places.  The  eggs  are 
laid  by  a  moth  in  early  Summer — on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  the  ground. 
The  eggs  hatch  and  the  little  borers 
begin  gnawing  their  way  down  to  the 
base  of  the  tree.  These  wounds  cause 
the  tree  to  thrown  out  great  bunches 
of  gum.  such  as  you  notice.  We  have 
seen  them  nearly  as  large  as  the  two 
fists  held  together.  There  are  other 
causes  for  such  gum  bunches,  such  as 
wounds  or  disease,  but  most  of  them  are 
caused  by  borers.  A  sure  indication 
of  this  work  is  the  “sawdust”  or  little 
pieces  of  wood  which  the  borer  throws 
off.  When  this  wood  is  found  in  the 
gum  you  may  be  sure  borers  are  at 
work.  If  they  are  not  dug  out  and 
killed  they  may  become  numerous 
enough  to  girdle  and  kill  the  tree.  The 
surest  way  is  to  cut  them  out.  Scrape 
off  the  gum  and  find  the  borers’  hole 
going  down.  With  the  small  blade  of  a 
sharp  knife  cut  down  the  hole  and  open 
it.  The  borer  is  usually  found  at  the 
bottom,  a  fat  white  insect.  Dig  him 
out  and  kill  him.  Do  not  cut  across 
the  trunk,  but  slice  down — following 
the  passage.  This  work  is  best  done 
in  late  September  or  October.  If  done 
too  early  you  may  miss  some  of  the 
smaller  borers. 


Tomato  Not  Fruiting. 

D.  J.  II.,  Perry,  Me. — I  have  some  very 
large  healthy  looking  Ponderosa  tomato 
plants  that  have  been  in  bloom  since  July 
15,  but  all  the  blossoms  fall  off  within  a 
day  or  two,  so  that  not  a  tomato  has 
formed.  I  cannot  find  any  insects  on  the 
plants.  I  enclose  a  few  blossoms.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this? 

Ans. — In  the  absence  of  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  kind  of  fertilizers  or  ma¬ 
nures  used  on  the  tomatoes,  I  am 
unable  to  tell  exactly  the  cause  of  the 
blooms  aborting  and  falling  off.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  when  the  plants  have 
received  an  excess  of  ammonia.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  force  an  excessive  or 
abnormal  plant  growth.  When  this 
occurs  the  stamens  of  the  flower  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  make  and  shed  pollen, 
which,  of  course,  prevents  fruit  form¬ 
ing.  A  heavy  coat  of  horse  or  hen 
manure  would  cause  such  abnormal 
growth,  also  commercial  fertilizer  with 
a  high  per  cent  of  ammonia.  This 
seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation, 
since  it  does  not  appear  that  insects  or 
disease  have  attacked  the  plants.  This 
shows  again  the  need  of  what  we  call 
a  balanced  fertilizer,  for  crops  cannot 
mature  flowers  or  fruit  or  seed  per¬ 
fectly  unless  well  supplied  with  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  K. 

Potato  Balls  and  Seed. 

J.  II.  Y antic,  Conn. — Will  you  inform 
me  about  seed  pods  which  grow  on  the 
potato  vines?  I  bought  northern  grown 
seed  this  Spring.  The  pods  are  green  and 
a  little  larger  than  a  walnut.  I  am  told 
that  new  seed  is  procured  from  these.  If 
so,  how? 

Ans. — The  “pods”  are  seed  balls,  from 
which  seedling  plants,  which  may  or 
may  not  present  variations  of  type,  are 
obtained.  Many  of  our  best  potatoes 
do  not  blossom  at  all  now,  and  many 
more  do  not  produce  fertile  pollen. 
No  doubt  the  habit  of  propagation  by 
tuber,  generation  after  generation,  has 
effected  a  gradual  physiological  change 
in  the  plant ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  race  that  flow¬ 
ers  should  be  produced.  A  first  requisite 
in  securing  potato  seed  is  that  it  should 
be  mature;  balls  that  are  still  green 
when  frost  comes  are  too  immature  to 
give  seed  that  will  germinate.  Separate 


the  seed  from  the  pulp  just  like  tomato 
seed;  crush  the  balls,  put  them  in  a  jar 
with  water  and  allow  them  to  stand  a 
few  days  to  ferment ;  the  seeds  then 
sink  to  the  bottom  after  a  little  stirring, 
and  may  be  cleaned  from  the  pulp  and 
dried.  Seed  may  be  sown  out  of  doors 
in  the  Spring,  but  it  is  better  to  sow 
in  boxes  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  for 
they  require  rather  a  long  season  to  ma¬ 
ture,  and  being  very  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  be.  destroyed  by  flea  beetles  or 
other  pests.  Sow  about  one-half  inch 
deep,  keep  moist,  and  thin  to  two  or 
three  inches  apart.  These  vines  will 
form  little  tubers,  which  are  planted  the 
second  year.  They  will  need  good  care, 
as  they  are  quite  tender,  and  few  of 
them  will  be  worth  saving;  however, 
they  do  not  attain  size  until  the  third 
year  of  planting,  when  the  permanent 
character  is  reached.  Prof.  Bennett  of 
the  Colorado  station,  who  has  done 
much  work  with  seedling  potatoes,  says 
that  if  he  got  one  good  variety  from  a 
million  seedlings  he  would  think  he 
was  doing  well.  Insects  do  not  work 
much  on  potato  blossoms,  hence  there 
is  not  much  crossing  in  the  field 
naturally.  Expert  plant  breeders,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  are  making 
crosses  with  some  of  the  wild  South 
American  potatoes,  in  the  hope  of  se¬ 
curing  varieties  of  stronger  vitality, 
with  more  resistance  to  disease,  than  the 
progeny  of  long-cultivated  sorts. 


Connecticut  State  Fair. 

The  State  Fair  at  Berlin  September  24-27 
is  this  year  making  a  specially  strong  bid 
for  a  big  poultry  display  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  C.  P.  Ives  of  Branford,  Conn.  This 
show  will  run  on  progressive  lines  with  lib¬ 
eral  regular  and  special  prizes,  and  the 
list  should  appeal  strongly  to  poultrymen 
throughout  the  State.  The  management  has 
this  year  eliminated  the  rule  requiring  com¬ 
petition  in  the  classes,  thus  assuring  any 
bird  that  has  the  necessary  quality  to  win 
a  first  prize  ribbon,  the  first  prize  money, 
whether  there  is  competition  or  not.  It  is 
aimed  to  build  up  the  greatest  poultry  show 
in  the  State,  and  with  the  fine  new  build¬ 
ing,  permanent  cooping  and  good  care  that 
the  birds  receive  at  this  fair  the  above 
result  should  be  certainly  attained.  Pre¬ 
mium  lists  are  now  out  and  can  be  obtained 
from  C.  P.  Ives,  Manager,  Branford.  Conn. 


Ants  in  Beehives. 


R.  (No  Address.) — I  have  10  hives  of 
bees,  and  they  are  bothered  with  the  little 
ants  crawling  in  the  hives.  Would  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  them? 

Ans. — We  often  find  colonies  of  ants 
between  the  cushion  and  quilt  on  top  of 
the  frames  in  the  Spring;  they  locate 
there  for  warmth,  and  do  no  harm  as 
a  rule,  generally  disappearing  when  the 
cushion  is  removed  and  supers  put  on. 
The  small  ants  which  crawl  in  the 
hives  pick  up  the  sawdust,  like  particles 
of  brood  cappings,  and  often  may  be 
seen  carrying  them  away.  They  do  no 
practical  harm  here  in  the  North.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  however, 
there  is  a  species  of  ant  that  attacks 
the  wood  of  the  hive  and  soon  ruins 
it,  and  of  course  the  bees  are  injured 
in  that  way.  I  also  have  read  of  a 
species  in  Cuba  or  Jamaica  that  attacks 
bees  and  tears  them  to  pieces,  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  a  very  serious  pest, 
as  those  countries  are  great  honey  pro¬ 
ducers.  No  one  need  be  alarmed  about 
ants  in  the  hive  if  the  colonies  are  kept 
strong,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  If  you  want  to  keep  them  out 
it  may  be  done  by  setting  the  legs  of  the 
hive  stands  in  cups  or  pans  of  water 
with  a  little  oil  on  top  of  the  water, 
but  one  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
let  a  blade  of  grass  or  anything  else 
touch  the  hive,  as  that  will  make  a 
bridge  for  the  ants  just  as  good  as 
hive  or  stand  legs.  I  do  not  like  to  tell 
anyone  to  put  any  substance  in  the  hive 
to  drive  them  away,  as  anything  which 
would  drive  away  ants  would  also  be 
offensive  to  the  bees,  and  I  never  would 
recommend  the  practice,  j.  A.  crane. 


The  English  Sparrow  a  Nuisance. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Wiard’s 
defense  of  the  English  sparrow.  The  land¬ 
scape  varies  with  the  outlook ;  from  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoints  we  humans  reach  de¬ 
cidedly  different  conclusions.  Mr.  Wiard 
would  have  protection  for  this  little  ruf¬ 
fian.  Although  I  have  never  noticed  any 
tendency  toward  race  suicide  here,  Mr. 
Dooley’s  remark  concerning  the  Hennessys 
would  apply  to  the  sparrow  family :  “If 
there  iver  is  anny  race  suicide  among  the 
Hinnessys  ’twill  be  fr’m  overcrowdin’.’’  I 
would  like  to  put  several  hundred  local 
sparrows  under  Mr.  Wiard’s  tuition,  for  I 
would  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  typical  hobo 
sawing  wood  for  pleasure  as  to  see  an 
English  sparrow  doing  anything  useful.  He 
may  have  them  for  “keeps”  if  he  will  send 
me  a  pair  of  purple  martins.  We  had  a 
plague  of  cutworms  here  this  Spring,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  spar¬ 
rows,  that  swarm  over  these  premises  the 
year  round,  ever  destroyed  one  of  them. 
They  do  destroy  fruit  buds,  nip  peas,  sweet 
and  garden,  when  just  above  ground,  and  in 
a  piece  of  pop  corn,  when  in  the  milk, 
will  clean  up  the  kernels  as  far  down  as 
the  husk  is  thin,  leaving  two  or  three 
inches  of  black,  unsightly  cob  at  harvest 
time.  Their  everlasting  yawp  is  nerve- 
racking;  they  are  a  filthy  bird,  covered 
with  parasites,  great  carriers  of  disease 
germs,  especially  of  poultry  diseases,  so 
that  in  the  new  industry  of  breeding  game 
birds,  such  as  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  "wild 
turkeys,  etc.,  the  breeding  pens  must  be 
out  of  range  of  the  pernicious  activities 
of  the  sparrow.  They  daily  fly  in  flocks 
from  one  pigeon  loft  and  poultry  yard  to 
another;  the  total  value  of  the  poultry 
food  taken  by  them,  if  presented  to  those 
who  foot  the  bill,  might  prove  an  eye- 
opener,  but  worse  yet.  the  pigeon  fancier 
with  his  choice  lot  of  beautiful  birds,  the 
poultry  breeder  with  his  high-priced  pure 
bloods,  may  have  their  flocks  infected  from 
diseased  birds  a  mile  or  more  away.  What 
embitters  me  most  against  them  is  their 
destruction  of  the  eggs  and  tender  young 
of  birds  whose  song  is  music  to  the  ear, 
and  their  brilliant  plumage  and  graceful 
flight  a  delight  to  the  eye.  If  this  noisy 
fighter  had  his  way  not  a  bluebird,  mar¬ 
tin  nor  swallow  would  be  allowed  to  set 
foot  in  the  house  built  for  their  use.  By 
strategy  and  eternal  vigilance  I  got  two 
pairs  of  that  delightful  little  “scavenger 
of  the  air,”  Wilson’s  white-bellied  or  tree 
swallow,  to  nest  here  this  Spring.  But  for 
tlie  sparrows  I  could  easily  have  a  colony 
of  them.  My  patience  is  exhausted.  I  am 
going  to  get  a  gun,  and  if  these  pests  don’t 
take  a  ticket  for  Michigan  they  will  get 
one  marked  Oblivion,  ciias.  a.  banister. 

Massachusetts. 


A  new  tomato  industry  is  reported  from 
Italy.  A  “tomato  extract”  is  made  from 
the  pulp,  oil  from  the  seed  and  cattle  feed 
from  the  dried  skins  and  residue. 
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MATCHLESS  GARDEN  COLLECTION — 1  McIntosh,  1  Ba¬ 
nana  Apple,  1  Elberta,  1  Champion  Peach,  1  Montmorency,  1 
English  Morello,l  Napoleon  Cherry, 

1  Roosevelt,  1  German  Prune,  1  / 

Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett,  1 
*i  Seckel  Pear.  All  first-class,  2  i 
y  ■  1 1 1  ■  m*'i  yr.,  4  to  5  rt.f  for  98c.  Write  to-  W1 
UR'JJjyry <jay  f0r  FREE  Illus.  Catalog  ofwj 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Trees. > 

300  acres.  28  years  growing  trees. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  19  Main  Si.,  DansvOle,  N.  Y. 


Wlieat  to  Sow 

10  Big  Yielders — Smooth  and  Bearded — 
Hardy  and  Reliable — Clean  and  Pure— 

Sold  Right  from  Farm — Close  Prices. 

If  You  Don’t  Like  It  WE  TAKK  IT  BACK, 
RETURN  YOUR  MONEY  &  PAY  FREIGHT 
Write  for  Wheat  Catalog  No.  33-IT  IS  FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS — Best  variety,  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000 iTomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 

FOR  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer;  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover, 
Timothy,  Rape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  all 
kinds  of  Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Sent  freight  prepaid 
your  Railroad  Station.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  I.igonier,  Ind. 

WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  Samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DO  IT.  Home¬ 
grown  Timothy.  Alsike,  Mammoth,  Red,  new 
crop.  Also  Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  Scotl  &  Son,  40  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

SFFH  WHF  AT- Eed  Wave,  smooth,  clean  and 
OE.I-.Lr  HUE,  A I  pure,  $1.65  per  bushel.  Har¬ 
vest  King  smooth,  and  Reliable  bearded,  $1.50  per 
bushel.  C.  E.  KEMMERER,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

Jones'  "  Red  Wave  ”  and  “  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Two  of  the  hardiest,  best  yielding  and  fly-resisting 
varieties  grown.  Winter  Rye  and  Timothy  Seed. 
Price  List  and  Samples  on  Application. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSDN,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 

$fp  0s  iT-  m  m  rp  rp  ip  rp 


Write  to  CAUL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O.,  for 
price  of  TREE  PROTECTORS  and  save  your 
Trees  from  being  killed  by  Mice  and  Rabbits. 

(1*  fp  ^  rf»  rp  rP  ip  rp  ip 
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COR  SALE— Fifty  acres  Apples,  Sprayed  Young  Trees, 
*  excellent.  A.  A.  QUINLAN,  Limvood.  Kaus. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYJSB  &  SON,  Bridgeville, Delaware 

Three  Excellent  Books 

Swine  in  America  !&fri?tion0  breeds! 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $3.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  ufn 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

The  UnrCp  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
1  lie  riuiae  ^,0,-k  Prof.  Roberts  lias  given  a 
concise  history  of  tho  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.35 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mixed  Fertilizer. 


Q.  B.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. — We  wish  to  make 
a  home-mixed  fertilizer  next  Spring,  to 
analyze  6-8-10,  out  of  nitrate  of  soda,  bone 
meal  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Will  you  give 
us  the  correct  proportions  of  weight  to  a 
ton  of  each?  The  ingredients  are  to  bo  the 
highest  grade  obtainable. 

Ans. — We  go  at  such  a  proposition 
almost  as  follows:  You  want,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  analyses,  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  160  of  phosphoric  acid  and  200 
of  potash  in  your  ton  of  fertilizer.  Ni¬ 
trate  averages  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
bone  meal  three  of  nitrogen  and  25  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphate  50  per 
cent  of  potash.  You  will  therefore 
need  400  pounds  of  sulphate  to  provide 
the  potash.  In  order  to  get  the  needed 
phosphoric  acid  you  must  have  640 
pounds  of  bone,  and  this  will  also  give 
19  pounds  of  nitrogen.  To  provide  the 
balance  of  the  nitrogen  take  660  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda.  Thus  you  have  the 
plant  food  you  need  in  1,700  pounds. 
By  adding  300  pounds  land  plaster  or 
dry  muck  or  black  soil  you  will  have 
the  full  ton.  This  is  not  the  best  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  crop  like  potatoes,  since  the 
nitrate  of  soda  contains  very  soluble 
nitrogen.  You  will  probably  be  better 
satisfied  to  use  300  pounds  dried  blood 
and  400  pounds  nitrate. 


Farm  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing 


Alfalfa 

A  grade  that  will  stand  the  severest  test 
for  purity  and  germination  and  contains  or  beardless  sorts, 
no  weak  seeds. 


Winter  Wheat 

Selected  strains  of  the  leading  bearded 


“After  careful  examination  of  samples  from 
various  sources  and  comparison  of  purity, 
germination  and  price,  I  have  decided  on 
ordering  of  you  the  greater  proportion  of 
grass  seeds,  etc.,  needed  here.”— Prof.  William 
P.  Brooks ,  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station , 
Amherst ,  Mass. 

Crimson  Clover 

Valuable  for  green  manure.  A  good 
crop  plowed  under  is  equivalent  to  20 
tons  stable  manure  per  acre. 

Sand  or  Winter  Vetch 

Valuable  for  green  fodder  in  early  spring. 
Makes  excellent  hay  and  is  much  used 
as  a  cover  crop. 


Winter  Rye 

Varieties  specially  selected  for  yield  of 
grain  and  strength  of  straw. 

Henderson’s  Special  Mixture  of 
Grasses  for  Hay  and  Per¬ 
manent  Pasture 

Produces  wonderful  hay  crops  and  lux¬ 
uriant  pasture. 

“I  desire  to  advise  you  that  I  am  Changing 
all  my  fields  from  Timothy  to  your  Perman¬ 
ent  Grass  Seed  as  1  find  the  latter  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  My  horses  and  cattle 
relish  it  very  much  more  and  my  crops  have 
been  considerably  increased.”—  W.  D.  Henry , 
Irvington  Farm ,  Sewicklcy .  Pa. 


Henderson’s  seeds  are  thoroughly  re-cleaned  and  are  of  the  highest 

purity  and  germination. 

Send  for  Fall  Catalogue  of  Wheat*,  Grasses,  etc. — Mailed  Free 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  COMPANY 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU 
CONQUERED 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ? 


We  guarantee  it  can  be  done  with  “Scalecide”  for  less  money,  with  less  effort,  and  more  effectively  than  with  Lime-Sulfur 
or  anything  else.  “Scalecide”  may  be  mixed  anywhere,  in  any  kind  of  a  tank  or  barrel  that  is  clean.  “Scalecide”  does 
not  corrode  the  pumps  or  clog  the  nozzle;  consequently  the  pumps  work  very  much  easier,  with  less  labor,  wear  and  tear. 
“Scalecide”  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  skin,  and  may  even  be  placed  in  the  eyes  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  injury.  “Scalecide”  is  used  successfully  by  fruit  growers  in  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and 
Australia,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  greatest  perfection  in  fruit  and  foliage  is  produced  by  the  continued 
use  of  ‘  Scalecide,  ’  and  with  less  labor  and  less  expense.  Let  us  prove  these  statements.  A  postal  request  to  Dept  ‘N" 
will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book.  "Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new 
booklet,  “Scalecide — the  Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  "Scalecide”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  railroad  station 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  rivers  on  receipt,  of  price  ;  50-gal.  bids.,  $25.00;  30-gal. 
bbls..  $16.00  ;  10-gal.  cans.  $6.75  ;  5-gal.  cans.  $3.75.  Addi’ess  :  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Picking  Kieffer  Pears. 

8.  L.  8.,  Russellville,  Tenn. — Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  rule  for  picking  Kieffer 
pears  where  they  are  intended  for  home 
use  and  whether  a  different  time  is  desir¬ 
able  for  marketable  fruit?  Is  there  any 
way  an  amateur  may  know  the  proper  time 
for  the  picking,  or  does  he  have  to  learn 
from  experience?  If  there  is  any  way  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  pear  I  would 
like  to  know  it. 

Ans. — Pears  should  not  all  be  picked 
at  one  picking,  as  there  is  generally  a 
difference  of  10  to  14  days  in  maturing, 
even  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  best  to  go 
over  the  trees  two  or  three  times,  pick¬ 
ing  only  those  that  separate  easily  from 
the  spur  or  fruiting  stem,  and  grading 
them  as  they  are  picked,  as  the  less 
frequently  pears  are  handled  the  better. 
As  fast  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from 
the  tree  it  should  be  carefully  placed  in 
the  basket  or  other  receptacle  by  hand, 
for  if  roughly  handled  the  fruit  is  more 
or  less  bruised,  and  all  bruised  parts 
will  rot  instead  of  ripening.  Fruit  taken 
off  in  this  way  will  not  shrink  through 
losing  its  moisture  by  after  evaporation, 
but  ripening  will  proceed  and  will  be 
hastened  in  a  high  temperature  and  re¬ 
tarded  in  a  low  temperature.  Where  a 
fruit  room  or  detention  house  is  not 
available,  the  next  best  place  to  keep 
them  is  in  a  cool  room  in  the  house  or 
barn.  We  always  place  our  Kieffers  in 
bushel  baskets  and  set  them  in  the  har¬ 
ness  room  at  north  side  of  barn,  which 
is  always  cool.  This  is  done  October 
15-20.  As  the  Winter  approaches  we 
cover  them  with  heavy  blankets  or  hay 
to  keep  frost  out.  They  will  be  ruined 
if  allowed  to  get  frosted  the  least  bit, 
as  the  skins  will  turn  black  and  soon 
rot.  They  will  be  coming  in  ready  for 
use  in  20  to  30  days  and  many  of  them 
are  equal  to  the  Bartlett ;  at  least  we 
imagine  they  are.  We  have  kept  them 
until  after  the  holidays  in  this  way. 

Northern  New  Jersey.  K. 


Lye  as  an  Insecticide. 

The  commercial  lyes  are  now  being  ad¬ 
vertised  for  use  on  trees  as  insecticide,  or 
for  curing  .fungous  diseases.  We  want  to 
know  something  of  its  value. 

The  use  of  lye  (caustic  soda  or  pot¬ 
ash)  has  often  been  recommended  as  an 
application  to  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees 
to  destroy  insects  and  other  pests.  In 
practice,  a  few  applications  will  give  the 
bark  a  clean  appearance,  and  the  usual 
mold,  moss  and  lichens  disappear.  In 
our  experiments  to  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale,  about  10  years  ago,  one  of  the 
mixtures  consisted  of  “Babbitt’s  lye  or 
potash”  (which,  by  the  way,  is  soda), 
one  pound  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
Though  causing  no  injury  to  the  tree%. 
it  was  not  particularly  effective  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  scales  at  this  dilution,  and  the 
material  was  afterwards  discarded  in 
favor  of  lime-sulphur  We  were  afraid 
that  a  concentrated  lye  mixture  might 
injure  the  buds,  but  did  not  follow  out 
this  line  of  investigation.  I  believe  that 
lye  has  some  value  as  an  insecticide,  but 
it  has  no  advantage  over  lime-sulphur, 
the  latter  being  in  my  opinion  far  more 
valuable  on  account  of  its  efficiency  as  a 
scale  destroyer,  splendid  fungicidal  prop¬ 
erties  and  good  adhesiveness.  How¬ 
ever.  the  trunk  alone  seldom  needs  treat¬ 
ment.  The  branches,  the  smallest  twigs, 
and  the  buds,  need  it  even  more,  and 
every  portion  of  the  bark  above  ground 
should  be  covered  in  making  a  thorough 
treatment.  Copious  rains  will  wash  off 
the  lye  from  the  bark  into  the  ground, 
and  if  it  is  a  potash  lye,  it  has  a  slight 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  though  not  a  good 
form  of  potash  for  fertilizing  orchards. 
The  soda  lye,  of  course,  has  no  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value.  My  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment,  therefore,  prompt  me  to  advise 
orchardists  to  hold  to  lime-sulphur  as  a 
general  wash  to  clean  up  the  bark  and 
to  destroy  sucking  insects  and  fungi  on 
dormant  trees;  apply  it  as  a  spray  to 
the  entire  bark  surface  of  the  tree  above 
ground.  For  this  purpose  any  one  of 
the  well  known  commercial  brands  or 
similar  homemade  mixtures,  used  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  to  eight  or  nine 
parts  of  water  will  prove  efficient. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

Connecticut  State  Entomologist. 

Caustic  soda  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  three  or  five  gallons  of  water, 
is  an  excellent  Winter  wash  for  tree 
trunks  and  branches,  as  it  destroys  fun¬ 
gus  spores,  abnormal  vegetable  growths 
and  many  insects  that  hibernate  on 


rough  bark.  I  would  hesitate,  however, 
about  applying  it  to  young  trees.  Its 
range  of  application  is  rather  narrow. 

HARRY  B.  WEISS. 

Acting  N.  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 

Like  a  good  many  propositions  that 
are  to-day  put  up  to  the  farmer,  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  claims 
that  are  made.  Potash  and  soda  are 
sometimes  used  to  make  homemade  soap 
and  some  farmers  use  this  very  “lye” 
to  prepare  “arsenite  of  soda.”  But 
most  farmers  do  not  use  such  prepara¬ 
tions,  as  there  are  other  mixtures  which 
they  prefer.  An  application  of  soda 
or  lye  to  the  bark  during  the  dormant 
season  will  prove  of  some  value  in 
freeing  the  trees  of  scales  and  lichens. 
The  claim  that  soda  or  potash  can  be 
used  in  place  of  recognized  fungicides 
or  insecticides  is,  of  course,  absurd  and 
contrary  to  the  truth,  and  would  so 
appeal,  I  believe,  to  the  general  run 
of  fruit  growers.  In  other  words,  with 
such  sprays  as  lime-sulphur,  Bordeaux 
mixture,  arsenate  of  lead  and  soap  there 
is  no  need  of  farmers  fooling  with 
“potash  lye”  or  “soda  lye,”  as  they  are 
called.  p.  j.  parrott. 

Entomologist  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Station. 


A  Big  Apple ;  Old  Trees. 

I  send  you  an  Astraehan  apple.  I  though 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  how  it 
was  grown.  When  I  came  here  I  found 
on  this  place  a  number  of  very  ancient 
apple  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  knurly 
and  poor,  and  borne  in  such  scant  quan¬ 
tities  that  it  was  hard  to  determine  the 
species.  They  were  evidently  Baldwins. 
The  trees  were  all  hollow,  badly  split,  in 
two  or  three  instances  half  the  trees  had 
blown  down.  They  were  very  tall  and 
scraggly  in  growth  and  covered  with  water 
sprouts  as  such  trees  arc  apt  to  be.  I 
cut  them  back,  leaving  from  three  to  six 
of  the  healthiest  water  sprouts  nearest 
the  ground.  These  I  grafted  to  Astraehan, 
Yellow  Transparent,  McIntosh  Red,  Rome, 
Northern  Spy  and  Wolf  River.  The  latter 
three  have  done  nothing,  while  the  former 
three  or  earlier  varieties  began  bearing  the 
second  year.  The  sample  apple  sent  you  is 
from  a  three-year  graft.  This  particular 
graft  had  over  a  bushel  of  apples  on  it, 
several  others  did  nearly  as  well.  At  the 
same  time  I  grafted  some  young,  vigorous 
wild  stock  and  these  have  not  borne  at  all 
yet.  Hence  I  am  wondering  why  it  is 
that  these  old  cripples  with  no  heart  and 
but  a  shell  of  sapwood  are  doing  so  well 
with  the  early  varieties  and  nothing  at  all 
with  the  late  ones.  I  wonder  if  any  of 
the  great  Rural  New-Yorker  family  have 
had  a  similar  experience?  I  do  not  know 
how  old  these  trees  are  except  that  they 
are  very,  very  old.  This  lias  been  an  es¬ 
tablished  farm  for  more  than  200  years,  the 
house  having  been  built  in  1701,  and  some 
of  the  trees  certainly  look  as  if  they  wore 
sob  out  at  the  time  the  house  was  built. 

Massachusetts.  H.  b. 

II.  N.-Y. — This  was  the  largest  Astraehan 
we  have  seen.  The  largest  circumference 
measured  12  inches  with  a  diameter  of 
four  inches.  It  was  three  inches  from 
stem  to  calyx.  The  flesh  was  dry — the 
flavor  inferior  to  the  ordinary  Astraehan. 
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Style -Book 

FREE  to  you  now — America’s 
greatest  fashion  publication,  the 
big,  handsomely  illustrated 
*'N  ational”  Money-Saving 
Style-Book,  containing  over 
200  pages  of  newest  fashions. 

Send  for 


Copy  right 
National  Cloak  tsf  Suit  Co. 
New  Tori  City 


Free  Book 
Today 

Comes  to  you  from  New  York — just  full  of  the  real  New  York 
styles  at  “National”  money-saving  prices — at  prices  that  mean 
a  remarkable  saving  such  as  no  ordinary  store  could  give  you. 
Shows  hundreds  such  bargains  as  these: 


Waists  - 
Skirts  - 
Ladies'  Coats  - 
Ladles'  Dresses 
Misses'  Suits  - 


69c  t,o  $6.98 

-  $2.98  to  9.98 

-  6.76  to  29.75 

-  6.98  to  24.75 

-  8.98  to  15.98 


Furs  «  • 

Hats  - 
Ladies’  Ready-Made 
Suits  - 
Raincoats  - 


$1.95  to  $18.57 
1.49  to  9.98 

9.98  to  17.98 

4.98  to  11.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs.  Veils,  Gloves,  Sweaters.  Leather 
Goods.  Jewelry,  «nd  a  complete  line  of  Boys’,  Misses’ 
and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 

National  TSSr 

Measure  *  10.95  to  $35.00  S«mpk*onWaterial* 

Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to  order.  We 
guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way,  or  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  “Nation Al”  PnlifV*  prepa7  postage  and  express 
1  tic  liAUUlmL  l  Uiicy.  charges  on  all  our  goods  to  any 
part  of  the  United  8tates. 

You  may  return  any  “NATIONAL**  garment  not  satisfactory  to  yon 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  froth  ways. 

In  writing  for  your  Money-Saving  Style-Book,  be  sure  to  state 
whether  you  desire  samples  of  materials  used  for  “Nationai.”  Made- 
to-Measure  Tailored  Suits.  Samples  sent  gladly  when  asked  for. 

Mail  Orders  Only — No  A  gents™  No  Branches 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.,  273  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 


Coupon  for  Big,  Free,  Money-Saving  Book 
NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

273  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen  —  Send  mo  my  FREE  “National”  Style-Book. 

Name  . 

Address . 

Do  you  want  samples  of  materials  for  Made-to-Measure  Tailored  Suits?  If  so, 

state  here  the  colirrs  you  prefer:  . 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE 


rnUUUUIIVC  C.anJ.es  off  surplus  water; 
,  .  admits  air  to  the  soil.  Ini 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
i.  1  Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
-*■-  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Ride  Walk  Tile  etc  Wrir« 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  gg  Third  Ave  ,  Albany  N  Y 


No  Use  for  Root-Cutting  Blackberries. 

On  page  873  J.  A.  R.  mentions  having 
blackberries  with  strong  vines  that  pro¬ 
duce  berries  no  larger  than  a  pea.  He  has 
my  sympathy,  and  that  of  several  other 
growers  here  who  have  been  equally  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Van 
Deman  as  to  it  being  from  lack  of  pollina¬ 
tion  that  the  fruit  does  not  grow  to  normal 
size.  Four  years  ago  1  set  3,000  plants, 
1,000  each  of  Wilson,  Kittattinny  and  El¬ 
dorado.  They  were  bought  from  a  reliable 
nursery,  whose  agent  told  me  his  company 
did  not  propagate  the  plants,  but  bought 
them  from  another  reliable  nursery  com¬ 
pany.  When  taken  from  the  packages  I 
noticed  in  the  Wilsons  that  the  plants  wore 
not  alike,  some  having  much  finer  growth 
than  others,  so  concluding  the  difference 
was  caused  from  their  being  of  a  different 
strain,  I  separated  the  bunches  and  set  the 
plants  as  though  they  were  of  different  va¬ 
rieties.  Those  having  the  strong  growth, 
numbering  about  400,  proved  to  be  the 
genuine  Wilson,  and  produce  as  fine  berries 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  remaining  GOO  came 
on  as  .T.  A.  R.  says  his  did. 

About  100  of  the  Kittattinny  were 
sprouts,  and  wore  sot  by  themselves.  They 
proved  to  be  as  labeled,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  order  were  root  cuttings  and 
worthless,  and  of  the  Eldorado  only  one 
plant  proved  of  any  value.  Others  here 
were  disappointed  in  the  same  way,  part 
of  whom  ordered  from  other  nurseries. 
These  plants  were  set  on  similar  ground, 
had  the  same  care,  and  proximity  to  other 
varieties  makes  no  improvement  in  pol¬ 
lination. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  agents, 
and  I  know  them  to  be  honorable  men,  I 
was  told  that  the  nurserymen  had  con¬ 
cluded  the  deterioration  was  caused  by 
taking  root  cuttings  from  root  cuttings  for 
four  or  five  successive  seasons  from  nursery 
stock.  That  is,  roots  taken  from  bearing 
plants,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  four 
inches  long  and  planted  in  nursery  row, 
will  produce  plants  that  will  grow  the 
same  fruit  as  the  parent  plant.  Take 
these  plants  up  the  following  season  and 
cut  their  roots  for  nursery  planting,  and 
repeat  the  process  a  succession  of  years, 
and  the  fruit  has  run  out,  so  that  we  get 
simply  briars,  and  that  is  what  we  have. 
T  do  not  know  that  our  trouble  comes  from 
this  source,  but  believe  it  does,  for  I  can 
conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which  such  a 
total  disappointment  could  be  brought 
about,  and  1  would  not  take  root-cutting 
Plants  as  a  gift  unless  I  am  assured  that 
they  are  direct  from  the  parent  plant.  I 
would  prefer  sprouts  otherwise. 

Michigan.  n.  h.  hdtcjuins. 


UA1AI  YOU  CAN  DRAIN 
HwW  YOUR  LAND 


YOU  know  drainage  is  the  most 
valuable  improvement  you 
could  make  to  your  farm, 

.  but  you  have  not  felt  like 
tiling  before  because  It  meant  too 
heavy  an  investment — two  much  labor 
— too  slow  a  job.  Now — the  horse 
power  Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 
cuts  the  average  cost  of  a  finished  tile 
ditch  down  to  3  or  4  cents  per  rod— ditch 
cut— tile  laid  and  covered. 

We  guarantee  this  successful  horse 
power  machine  cuts  tile  ditch,  1 0  inches 
wide,  24  inches  deep,  at  the  rate  of  300 
rods  per  day  in  ordinary  soil. 

In  our  valuable  free  book,  showing  The 
Money  Making  Way  of  Draining  Land.  C.  G.  Elliott,  Drainage  Expert  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  shows  how  with  good  drainage:— “Land  is  ready  for  seeding  earlier.  Crops 
begin  healthy  growth  at  once.  Fertilizers  are  not  wasted  by  surface  washing.  Crops 
are  better  able  to  withstand  drought.  Frost  does  less  injury  to  crops.  Crops  make 
much  more  vigorous  growth.  Profits  from  land  are  greatly  increased.  Disease  among 
farm  animals  is  decreased.”  The 


Cyclone  Tile  Ditching  Machine 

pays  for  itself  over  hand  labor  in  tiling  the  first  20  to  40  acres,  according  to  spacing 
of  laterals — the  added  returns  from  the  land,  year  after  year  are  clear  profit. 

When  you  have  finished  your  own  ditching  with  a  Cyclone,  you  can  make  money  by  cut¬ 
ting  tile  ditches  for  others.  You  can  earn  more  money  with  a  Cyclone  Ditching  Machine 
than  with  a  threshing  outfit  which  costs  about  ten  times  as  much. 


Get  our 
FREE 
BOOK 


Get  the  facts  and  see  how  much  a  Cyclone  will  bring  you  in  actual  cash  in  a  year. 

Our  book  lays  the  whole  matter  before  you.  If  the 
Cyclone  will  doubleyour  farm  profits  you  want  to  know 
it.  No  experience  needed 
to  operate  this  wonderful 
machine  but  we  will  see 
that  some  one  goes  to  your 
farm  to  make  sure  that  the 
machine  is  set  up  properly 
and  that  you  get  the  right 
start.  You  do  not  pay  onecent 
until  we  demonstrate  and 
prove  to  you  that  the  Cyclone 
does  every  single  thing  wo 
claim  for  it.  Write  a  postal 
now  beforeyou  forget.  Ask  for 
free  bookletshowing,  The  Money 
Making  Way  of  Draining  Land.  It  gives  actual  photographs  of  the  Cyclone 
at  work,  and  names  of  satisfied  users.  Also  valuable  information  on 
scientiiic,  money-making  drainage.  Send  that  postal  now. 

The  Jeschke  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  113«  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Building  a  Stone  Cistern. 

J.  C.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — I  am  about 
to  install  a  ram  at  my  spring,  and  wish 
to  force  the  water  to  a  cistern  on  the 
highest  point  of  my  ground.  To  get  the  ele¬ 
vation  I  need  I  must  build  a  cistern  about 
six  feet  high  on  the  ground  level.  I  wish 
to  build  it  of  stone  about  18  inches  thick, 
with  stone  roof  and  double  door,  this  being 
out  of  ground.  Will  the  water  freeze  in 
the  cistern  in  Winter? 

Ans. — Water  in  a  cistern  built  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  with  solid  stone 
walls  18  inches  thick  will  freeze  in 
very  cold  weather  unless  kept  constantly 
in  motion.  Make  the  walls  double,  with 
perhaps  six  inches  of  dead  air  space 
between  and,  if  the  water  is  drawn 
from  the  cistern  with  ordinary  fre¬ 
quency,  it  will  not  freeze.  If  you  do 
this  each  wall  need  be  only  eight  or  10 
inches  thick,  so  no  more  stone  will  be 
required  than  with  a  solid  wall. 

Coloring  Cement  Blocks. 

J.  V.  C.,  Spur  kill,  N.  Y. — I  am  building 
a  house  and  wish  to  stain  some  cement 
blocks  to  more  nearly  match  the  dark 
granite  of  my  foundation.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  paint  them  with  lampblack  and 
turpentine  or  kerosene  to  get  the  black  to 
penetrate  the  pores?  I  am  afraid  oil  would 
injure  the  caustic  qualities  of  the  cement, 
and  thus  injure  the  blocks.  Would  it  be 
any  advantage  to  put  a  handful  of  lime 
in  the  mixture  of  turpentine  and  lamp¬ 
black  ? 

Ans. — No  matter  what  you  color  the 
cement  blocks  with  now,  the  result  will 
be  disappointing.  The  best  mixture  you 
can  use  is  water  glass  (sodium  silicate) 
and  lampblack.  Thin  it  with  water,  if 
need  be.  The  sodium  silicate  is  very 
strongly  alkaline,  so  there  is  no  need 
of  adding  lime. 

Building  Root-Cellar. 

IV.  C.  V.,  Hew  York. — I  wish  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  a  root-cellar.  I  am 
building  a  cellar  18  by  20  feet  and  five 
feet  four  inches  deep,  solid  concrete  floor 
and  walls,  the  walls  projecting  a  foot  above 
ground.  The  ceiling  is  tongued  and  grooved 
one-inch  material ;  the  roof  thoroughly 
weather-proof ;  gable  door  and  double  in¬ 
side  door,  and  ventilating  shafts.  I  would 
like  to  have  one  of  your  experts  tell  me 
whether  such  a  cellar  is  practicable,  and  if 
not,  make  such  suggestions  as  would  insure 
its  usefulness.  Also,  whether  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  store  vegetables  in  this  house  on  the 
floor,  or  in  bins  above  the  floor,  or  in  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  any  kind.  What  precautions, 
if  any,  are  necessary  to  guard  against  rot 
or  mildew  or  freezing  in  temperatures  _  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rockland  County,  New 
York  ? 

Ans. — It  is  essential  that  the  floor 
and  walls  have  good  drainage  and  that 
ventilation  be  provided  through  the  top. 
The  construction  must  be  frost-proof. 
The  root  crops  may  be  dropped  in  from 
above  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  through  trap  doors  in  the  roof 
of  the  cellar  and  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.  It  is  not  customary  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  bins  above  the  floor,  although 
the  floor  is  sometimes  separated  off  into 
bins.  To  make  the  walls  frost-proof, 
double  construction  may  be  used — an 
air  space  between  the  two  walls.  When 
the  roots  have  been  put  in  leave  the 
ventilators  open  until  sweating  has 
ceased,  when  they  may  be  closed  for 
the  Winter.  In  Winter  the  cellar 
should  be  kept  closed  on  warm  days. 
Roots,  especially  potatoes,  need  uniform 
temperature  as  low  as  possible  without 
injury  and  sufficient  moisture  to  pre¬ 
vent  shriveling.  The  temperature  should 
be  above  freezing.  If  the  cellar  is  too 
dry  pack  the  roots  in  sand  and  sprinkle 
occasionally.  Carrots  tend  to  heat  and 
decay,  and  should  have  good  ventilation. 
They  can  be  covered  lightly  with  sand. 
Beets  and  turnips  may  be  kept  the  same 
as  potatoes.  R.  p.  c. 

Clearing  a  Muddy  Well. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  well  which 
I  drilled  this  Spring?  It  is  60  feet  deep, 
the  last  40  feet  drilled  through  a  rock,  and 
we  cased  it  20  feet.  The  pipe  is  4%  feet 
from  bottom  of  well ;  we  pumped  it  clean, 
and  about  six  woks  after  we  drilled  it  we 
lifted  the  pipe  and  sand-pumped  it  clean 
again,  and  the  water  never  cleared.  It  is 
so  muddy  we  cannot  use  it  for  anything. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  and 
whether  it  will  ever  do  us  any  good  ? 

Clear ville,  Pa.  R.  G. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  pump  all  the  sand 
out  of  a  well,  as  a  sand  bottom  is  most 
satisfactory  and  clean.  The  water  will 
always  be  muddy  if  all  the  sand  is  gone. 
Probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  place 
a  very  fine  wire  screen  on  the  lower  end  of 
your  pump  to  keep  the  sand  out,  and  dump 
into  the  casing  a  quantity  of  clean  sand. 
Wait  for  the  sand  to  settle  and  you  should 
have  no  more  trouble  from  dirty  water. 

e.  p.  c. 

Trouble  with  Icehouse. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  ice  does  not 
keep?  I  have  an  icehouse  10  feet  by  12 
feet  and  10  feet  to  eaves,  with  a  peak  roof 
with  14-inch  openings  in  the  gables,  the 
walls  are  double  and  the  building  is  of 
wood.  I  put  a  layer  of  six  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  ground  and  pack  the  ice  on 


this,  leaving  about  one  foot  of  space  around 
.the  outside  which  is  filled  with  sawdust 
and  the  ice  is  covered  with  two  feet  of  saw¬ 
dust.  We  have  pretty  warm  weather  from 
June  15  on,  and  yet  half  of  the  ice  will  be 
melted  before  July  1.  The  soil  under  the 
icehouse  is  sandy  and  drains  freely,  with 
very  little  rain  during  the  Summer.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  ice  melts  from  the 
ground  on  account  of  the  earth  becoming 
warm,  and  that  if  I  were  to  put  in  a 
floor  my  troubles  would  end.  a.  V.  s. 

Washington. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  put  in  a  double 
floor  with  a  dead-air  space  between  them. 
Then  use  a  layer  of  newspapers  on  the 
floor  and  over  them  a  thick  layer  of  saw¬ 
dust.  Be  sure  your  double  walls  are  air¬ 
tight  so  as  to  have  a  dead-air  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  You  can  be  certain  of  this 
by  papering  the  walls  with  newspapers  or 
wrapping  paper.  An  icehouse  can’t  be  too 
air-tight.  It  would  also  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  divide  your  two-foot  layer  of  saw¬ 
dust  on  top  of  the  ice  into  two  layers  of  a 
foot  each  separated  by  a  thickness  of  paper. 
Your  difficulty  seems  to  be  entirely  one  of 
insulation  and  if  you  follow  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  you  should  have  no  trouble  next  year. 

R.  P.  C. 

Reservoir  for  Water  Supply. 

I  want  to  bring  the  water  from  a  very 
fine  spring  to  my  house  and  barn  by  pump¬ 
ing  it  with  a  ram,  placed  10  feet  lowep 
than  spring,  70  feet  up  a  hill  into  a  reser¬ 
voir,  then  by  gravity  to  the  house,  and 
would  like  to  submit  diagram  to  some  of 
your  expert  readers  for  criticism  and  cor¬ 
rection,  if  faulty.  A  supply  of  water  is 
wanted  for  house,  barn,  poultry  house  of  a 


small  farm  and  average-sized  family,  and 
perhaps  a  limited  amount  for  irrigating  gar¬ 
den.  IIow  many  barrels  should  reservoir 
hold,  and  what  size  of  pipe  should  be  used 
from  spring  to  ram,  ram  to  reservoir,  res¬ 
ervoir  to  house?  What  sized  ram  should  be 
used?  House  is  25  feet  below  reservoir 
level.  s.  r. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

The  plan  you  have  devised  is  all  right. 
Use  a  two-inch  pipe  from  spring  to  ram, 
%-inch  pipe  from  ram  to  reservoir  and 
either  %4nch  or  one-inch  pipe  to  house. 
The  ram  will  not  deliver  to  the  reservoir 
over  one-seventh  of  the  water  that  flows  to 
it  from  the  spring,  so  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  rest  of  the  water  to  run 
to  waste.  The  reservoir  may  conveniently 
hold  15  to  20  barrels.  A  ram  suitable  for 
the  system  will  take  from  eight  to  15  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute  to  operate  it  and 
will  cost  about  $14.  R.  P.  C. 


Sorrel  and  Rich  Land. 

I  am  interested  in  a  recent  note  on  the 
appearance  of  sorrel  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  large  quantities  of  fertilizer  are 
used  on  potatoes.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
South  Jersey  I  was  surprised  that  the 
acid  phosphate  and  the  slightly  acid  condi¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  its  heavy  use  in  the 
heavy  annual  application  of  fertilizers, 
usually  1,500  pounds  per  acre  for  potatoes, 
allows'  them  to  grow  potatoes  year  after 
year  on  the  same  ground  without  scab,  and 
I  was  told  of  the  ninth  consecutive  crop 
on  the  same  piece  being  the  best.  Some 
fine  potato  fields  were  pointed  out  that 
have  been  used  for  potatoes  without  regard 
to  rotation.  I  can  easily  see  how  sorrel 
would  come  in  under  such  conditions,  and 
that  there  is  no  starvation  in  this  case, 
as  they  pile  on  the  fertilizer,  and  grow 
their  own  humus-making  crops  on  the  same 
land.  When  I  asked  about  the  Philadelphia 
manure  they  used  to  haul,  I  was  told  they 
could  not  afford  to  bother  with  it  any 
more,  with  their  high-priced  teams  and  other 
conditions,  excepting  for  mulching  straw¬ 
berries.  This  is  hardly  a  dose  that  can  be 
taken  easily  by  some  who  are  keeping 
scrub  cattle  to  “make  manure.”  I  believe 
that  the  small  herd  of  cattle-  under  the 
conditions  as  I  see  them  is  really  a  curse 
to  the  farm  in  many  cases  instead  of  a 
help.  I  should  think  that  the  conditions 
under  which  sorrel  comes  in  in  New  Jersey 
with  the  excessive  use  of  fertilizers,  would 
bo  much  the  same  as  where  it  comes  in  on 
new  land,  never  before  plowed.  Certainly 
neither  is  a  case  of  starvation,  but  I  am 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  sorrel 
would  help  to  correct  the  acidity  if  left 
to  itself.  i.  C.  R. 


Second-Growth  Sorghum. 

We  saw  an  article  about  growing  sor¬ 
ghum  in  earlier  papers  and  we  planted  two 
acres  and  got  a  heavy  crop,  although  we 
had  a  long  drought.  Now  it  is  making  a 
good  second  growth.  We  saw  in  the  Farm 
Journal  advice  to  beware  of  second  growth 
sorghum  ;  it  is  poisonous  to  animals.  Please 
enlighten  us  on  subject.  Q.  B. 

New  York. 

That  is  true.  Such  sorghum  is  apt  to 
contain  prussic  acid,  and  that  proves  deadly. 
One  cannot  always  be  sure  that  this  is 
going  to  prove  true,  but  if  it  does  the 
damage  will  be  certain.  For  that  reason 
one  should  not  run  chances  in  feeding  sor¬ 
ghum  or  kaffir  corn  fodder  when  the  plants 
have  been  killed  and  wilted  by  disease  or 
drought,  or  have  been  cut  and  grown  again. 

a.  s.  A. 


Poates  Complete  Atlas  of  the  World. 
— Most  large  atlases  are  ungainly  things, 
taking  too  much  room  on  a  table,  and  too 
large  to  fit  in  a  bookshelf.  This  book  is 
the  finest  and  most  convenient  atlas  we 
have  seen;  6%x9%,  containing  220  pages. 
The  maps  are  clear,  each  State  covering 
two  pages,  and  every  country  in  the  world 
is  shown,  all  the  latest  geographical 
changes  being  indicated.  The  reading  mat¬ 
ter  gives  the  counties  and  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  all  the  States  and  more  than  700 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  world.  For 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Price, 
cloth,  $1.50 ;  leather.  $2. 


Hedgehogs  and  Snails. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Garden¬ 
ing  Illustrated,  residing  in  Alderney,  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands,  has  installed  hedgehogs  (porcu¬ 
pines)  as  garden  policemen  : 

“For  many  years  I  have  been  troubled 
with  slugs,  which  were  very  numerous,  in 
my  garden,  some  200  feet  long  by  120  feet 
wide,  enclosed  in  walls.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  raiise  any  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  lettuces,  beans,  etc.,  without  having 
to  pay  heavy  toll  to  them.  Beautiful 
Funkia  leaves  looked  like  sieves.  I  tried 
all  sorts  of  remedies,  slugicides  among 
others.  I  put  round  my  young  Dahlias  a 
ring  of  bran  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
visited  the  same  with  a  lantern  at  night. 
I  killed  every  evening  between  150  and 
300.  After  having  reached  17,000  I  gave 
up.  The  more  I  killed  the  more  there 
seemed  to  come.  During  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Normandy  one  of  them  suggested  that 
I  should  try  hedgehogs.  I  brought  over 
with  me  two,  but  one  got  drowned  in  a 
manure  tub.  I  replaced  it  by  a  couple  I 
got  from  England.  What  a  transformation  ! 
I  can  walk  all  over  the  garden  without 
finding  a  single  young  plant  or  shoot  at¬ 
tacked.  Not  one  young  shoot  of  Dahlias 
(we  leave  them  in  the  open  ground  in  Win¬ 
ter,  our  climate,  being  so  mild)  has  been 
eaten,  not  a  strawberry  touched.  Verily  I 
consider  hedgehogs  worth,  if  not  their 
weight  in  gold,  certainly  in  silver.  If  my 
garden  were  not  walled  in  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  stray  away,  but  it  seems  to*  me  that 
people  who  have  only  hedges  round  their 
property  might  prevent  the  little  beasts 
from  escaping  by  some  wire  netting.” 


German  Millet  for  Hay. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  German 
millet  for  hay?  e.  m. 

New  York. 

We  should  cut  millet,  like  all  other  fod¬ 
der,  before  the  seeds  harden.  This  rule 
will  apply  to  millet  as  well  as  to  small 
grains  cut  for  hay.  Cut  while  the  heads 
can  be  easily  smashed  with  finger  and 
thumb. 


Through  this  region  the  wheat  crop  is 
almost  an  entire  failure,  due  to  being 
frozen  out  last  Winter  and  a  peculiar  sight 
greeted  me.  I  found  that  in  many  places 
the  farmers  had  refitted  the  bare  spots  and 
sowed  oats  and  there  is  now  the  sight  of 
oats  in  patches  mixed  in  with  wheat.  There 
has  been  a  drought  of  six  weeks  duration, 
With  everything  drying  up ;  they  had  a 
little  shower  Monday  evening  that  laid  the 
dust  and  brightened  and  freshened  the 
foliage,  but  not  enough  to  do  much  good. 
The  farmers  feel  discouraged  after  all  the 
hard  work,  nothing  to  show  for  it.  The 
hay  crop  was  very  fair,  some  meadows 
looking  excentinallv  fine,  but  that  is  all. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  l. 

In  regard  to  the  query  of  W.  E.  C.  on 
page  828.  about  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of 
Canada  thistle,  10  years  ago  I  had  this 
thistle  appear  on  my  farm  in  the  Middle 
West,  through  the  agency  of  some  clover 
seed.  When  the  thistles  were  grown,  but 
before  they  seeded,  I  had  the  stems  cut 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  then  left. 
The  whole  plant  rotted  on  account  of  rain 
filling  the  hollow  stems.  Every  one  died, 
and  I  have  never  had  a  sign  of  them  since. 

Alabama.  Bradley  Hancock,  jr. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 


You  never  cover  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash 


The  two  layers  of  glass  take 
the  place  of  mats  and  boards 

Between  the  two  layers  is  a  51s  inch  layer  of  dry  air. 
the  very  best  non-conductor.  Glass  held  in  place  with* 
out  putty — can't  slip  out — easily  replaced. 


Crops  on  the  market  weeks  ahead 

Under  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  your  plants  grow 
fast  and  strong,  for  they  get  all  the  light  all  the  time. 
They  enable  you  to  sell  your  crops  while  the  prices  are 
still  high. 

Send  for  these  books 


One  is  our  free  catalog;  the  other  is  a  book  on  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold-frames  by  Professor  Massey.  It  is 
authoritative  and  of  vital  interest 
to  all  growers.  4c.  in  9tamps  will 
bring  Professor  Massey’s  book  in 
addition  to  the  catalog. 


Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co. 


924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders,  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNM1NG  (^8c^ar 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
EPEE  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
•  nCC  Feeds  and  Manures." 

P.R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend,lnd. 


Successful  -W- 
Steel  Fence 

well  galvanized; 

PTOSIS  5ft.,  25c.  Horse 
and  bull  strong.  Cheaper  than  wood 
or  cement.  Last  a  lifetime.  Direct 
to  'armers.  Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO.. 

295  Clinton  Sb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Calendar  and  CDCC 
Directions  rllCE 


CM)  AY 

Ew  la  U  I  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 
llrl  m  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 
a  MM  P*  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
Wv  P  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  1  1  th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


IN  TORRID  AFRICA 

frigid  Alaska 


Stands  the  Test 
of  Severe  Weather 


The  hottest  weather  cannot 
cause  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  to  dry  out,  -  * 

melt  or  run  —  the  coldest  weather  cannot 
crack  it  —  gases,  chemical  fumes,  or  salt  air  cannot  injure  it. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in  this  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  practically  indestructible  because  it  is 
mineral  through  and  through.  It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a  rock  and,  of  course,  everlasting.  And 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  the  same  material  that  has  withstood  the  severe  duties  of 
street  paving  for  over  forty  years. 

There  are  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  this  roofing  is  still  giving 
satisfactory  service  after  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  wear. 

Due  to  the  non-conducting  qualities  of  the  Asbestos,  this  roofing  keeps  build¬ 
ings  cooler  in  hot  weather  and  warmer  in  cold  weather.  Being  composed  of  As¬ 
bestos,  it  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

And,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other 
roofing  because  it  lasts  longer  and  never  needs  to  be  coated  or  graveled. 

J-M  Asbestos  Hoofing  is  suitable  for  any  type  of  building,  anywhere.  Comes 
ready  to  lay. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  lumber  dealers — or  shipped  direct  from  our  nearest 
branch  where  we  have  no  dealer. 

Write  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  rock  from  which  this  roofing  is  made, 
and  our  Book  No.  1848. 

H.  W.  J OHNS-M ANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 

Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 


Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Dallas 


Los  Angeles 


**** 

Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Omaha  Seattle  _ 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh  Syracuse 


For  Canada: 
Toronto 


TPIE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 


LIMITED 

Vancouvi 
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New  HUDSON  “37 

Furnished  Complete — No  Extras  to  Buy 


99 


— The  Composite  Masterpiece 
of  48  Leading  Engineers 

Men  who  have  had  a  hand  in  building  more  than  200,000  automobiles  of  97  Well- 
known  makes,  offer  now  the  car  which  all  joined  in  building — the  HUDSON  “37.” 

It  represents  the  best  that  each  man  knows.  It  is  the  composite  of  all  these  experts  and 
expresses  the  development  possible  when  the  best  engineering  brains  combine. 


The  Greatest  Engineer 
of  All  —  Their  Chief 

At  the  head  of  these  experts  is  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  the  foremost  automobile  engineer  of 
America,  recognized  here  and  abroad  as  the 
most  startlingly  original  designer  the  industry 
has  produced. 

His  genius  is  an  inspiration  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  From  him  they  have  gained  in 
ability.  On  account  of  them  he  has  become 
a  broader  and  more  versatile  builder. 

What  one  man  lacked  in  experience,  some 
one  of  his  associates  was  able  to  supply.  The 
problems  one  was  unable  to  solve,  others  soon 
found  the  answer  for. 

That  accounts  for  the  completeness  of  this 
car.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  you  will 
find  on  it  the  very  things  that  you  have 
wished  to  find  on  an  automobile.  That 
explains  why  this  car  will  do  the  things 
which  other  four-cylinder  automobiles  have 
failed  to  accomplish. 

Imagine  what  strides,  what  advancement, 
men  of  such  experience  are  bound  to  offer  in 
the  car  which  all  have  joined  in  perfecting. 


It  is  all  in  the  one  car.  It  expresses  as 
nearly  the  limit  of  four-cylinder  construction 
as  has  been  reached. 

Hadn’t  You  Better  Wait? 

Even  if  you  are  impatient  to  have  a  new  car 
now,  don’t  you  think  it  better  to  see  theiVew 
HUDSON  “  37  ”  before  you  buy  ? 

No  other  car  you  can  get  this  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  1ms  all  the  features  that  are 
offered  in  the  “37.” 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  that  has  been  made  in  motor  car  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  almost  as  startling  as  are  the 
changes  in  fashion.  Think  how  strange  are 
the  open  cars  of  two  years  ago.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  original  cost  do  you  think 
such  cars  now  bring  ?  It  is  not  due  to  wear 
that  their  value  has  declined  so  much.  No, 
it  is  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
automobile  building  since  the  open  cars  were 
put  on  the  market. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  you  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  choosing  wisely 
now.  Automobiles  as  now  built  should  be 
of  service  for  many  years  and  you  don’t 


want  to  feel  that  you  will  have  to  buy  a 
new  car  in  two,  three  or  four  years  because 
the  one  you  have  just  purchased,  will  at 
that  time  be  out  of  date. 

Yoiir  Safety  in  This  Choice 

No  one  is  likely  to  soon  have  many  new 
ideas  to  offer  that  these  48  engineers  have 
not  already  anticipated. 

They  all  combine  in  saying  that  the  New 
HUDSON  “37”  represents  the  best  that 
there  is  in  four-cylinder  construction. 

They  proved  every  move  they  have  made 
through  20,000  miles  of  gruelling  country, 
mountainous,  mud  and  snow  driving. 

The  most  abusive  treatment  one  of  the  most 
skilled  drivers  could  give  in  the  thousands 
of  miles  he  drove  the  car,  without  develop¬ 
ing  a  single  weakness,  or  discovering  a  single 
detail  in  which  improvement  could  be  made 
either  in  design,  construction,  simplicity, 
easy  riding  qualities,  responsiveness,  safety 
or  power,  is  a  guarantee  that  you  will  find 
it  expresses  your  ideal  of  what  a  four-cylinder 
car  should  be. 


Electric  Self-Cranking— Electrically  Lighted 


Comfort,  Beauty,  Luxury 

Every  detail  of  comfort,  beauty  and  luxury  is  included.  You 
will  find  no  other  automobile  to  excel  the  “37  ”  in  these  particulars. 

It  is  electric-lighted  throughout.  The  successful  Delco  patented 
self-cranking  system,  at  the  touch  of  a  button  within  reach  of 
your  finger,  and  the  pressure  of  a  pedal,  turns  over  the  motor, 
for  30  minutes  if  necessary.  Oil  and  gasoline  guages  are  on 
the  dash. 

There  is  not  a  single  action  in  the  operation  of  the  car  which 
cannot  he  done  from  the  driver’s  seat. 


Actual  brake  tests  show  43  horsepower.  Its  rear  axle  is  full 
floating.  The  rain  vision  windshield,  the  speedometer- clock, 
demountable  rims,  12-inch  Turkish  upholstering  and  every  conceiv¬ 
able  detail  of  refinement,  make  it  the  most  complete  four-cylinder 
automobile  on  the  market. 

Models  and  Prices.  Five- passenger  Touring  Torpedo  or  Two- 
passenger  Roadster — $1875,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Canadian  price,  duty 
paid,  $2425,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  One  price  to  all — everywhere. 

Go  to  see  about  this  remarkable  automobile  today  at  the 
nearest  HUDSON  dealer.  Write  us  for  complete  details,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7433  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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A  GOOD  NEW  PLUM. 

I  am  sending  by  this  mail  samples  of 
another  new  plum  of  the  Japanese  type, 
a  long  keeper,  too.  I  do  not  know  the 
parentage  of  this  one,  but  the  tree  re¬ 
sembles  Burbank  somewhat,  but  not 
quite  so  sprawly.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  the  plums  do  not  drop  as  soon  as 
ripe,  like  many  of  the  Japanese  type. 
The  skin  is  very  thick  and  tough,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  fruit  from  birds,  even  to 
some  extent. curculio,  and  rot  does  not 
trouble  them  much.  The  flesh  is  very 
firm  when  picked  in  the  right  condition 
for  market,  and  remains  firm  for  a 
week  or  two  after  they  are  ripe,  but 
after  long  keeping  the  flesh  becomes 
soft,  but  not  very  watery  as  some  varie¬ 
ties.  The  samples  have  been  picked  a 
week  or  more,  yet  I  think  you  will  find 
them  in  good  condition,  still  quite  firm. 
As  to  the  quality,  I  leave  you  to  judge. 
It  is  not  a  freestone,  but  does  not  cling 
as  much  as  some  others.  I  believe  the 
color  is  attractive  enough  for  a  market 
plum ;  it  is  not  so  dark  when  first 


NEW  SEEDLING-  PLUM.  Fig.  400. 


picked,  and  just  right  for  market.  I 
think  Bell’s  Purple  or  September  Pur¬ 
ple  would  be  good  names  for  this  plum. 
The  latest  ripening  plum  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  type  I  have  is  “Bell’s  Late”;  they 
are  ripening  now  (August  26)  earlier 
than  usual.  levi  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  400  shows  one  of 
these  plums,  natural  size.  It  is  very 
firm  and  thick-skinned,  dark  reddish 
purple,  and  very  agreeable  in  flavor.  It 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  plum  for 
shipping. 

r 

Small  Engines  on  Harvesters. 

Several  Subscribers. — In  past  years  there 
have  been  reports  of  harvesting  in  the  West 
by  the  use  of  small  gas  engines.  It  is  said 
that  these  engines  are  fitted  on  the  har¬ 
vester  so  as  to  move  its  working  parts 
alone.  This  leaves  the  team  to  pull  the 
weight  of  the  harvester  only.  They  do  not 
have  to  provide  the  power  for  cutting  and 
binding  the  grain.  The  reports  are  that  in 
wet  seasons  and  on  moist  ground  this 
little  engine  may  save  the  crop,  since  the 
harvester  often  mires  or  sleds  so  that  the 
wheels  do  not  turn.  Are  these  reports  true 
and  are  these  engines  at  work  this  year? 

Off  and  on,  we  hear  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  of  gasoline  engines  being  used  in 
operating  harvesting  machinery.  The 
greatest  movement  along  this  line  per¬ 
haps  was  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
excessive  rains  made  it  difficult  to  run 
machines  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
various  devices  operated  with  the  en¬ 
gines  were  conceived.  Among  others 
most  unique  was  one  in  which  the 
binder  was  mounted  within  a  large  rim 
of  a  wooden  watering  tank.  We  heard 
that  the  man  operated  it  successfully 
upon  one  field,  and  upon  changing  to 
another  field  across  the  road,  the  tank 
collapsed,  due  to  the  hard  road-bed. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed,  these  means 
for  harvesting  grain  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  reports  have  been  some¬ 
what  exaggerated,  due  to  the  novelty  of 
the  device.  c.  P.  bull. 

Minn.  Agricultural  College. 

You  speak  of  the  use  of  small  gaso¬ 
line  engines  in  running  the  working 
parts  of  reaping  or  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  situation  has  not  changed 
materially  since  a  year  ago.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  such  installations 
made,  some  working  satisfactorily  and 
some  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  fail¬ 
ure.  The  thing  seems  to  be  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  with  some  factors  to 
be  worked  out  that  have  not  yet  been 
entirely  completed,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  possibility  in  such  combina¬ 
tion  of  power  that  eventually  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  very  common  practice.  Here 
in  the  West  the  farmers  are  practically 
all  of  them  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  gasoline  engines  for  pumping  and 
running  grinding  machinery  and  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  engine 
to  the  purposes  above  mentioned  is  not 
hindered  because  of  lack  of  experience 
in  the  operation  of  such  power. 

ED.  H.  WEBSTER. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 


Handling  500  Barrels  of  Apples. 

./.  IF.  r.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J\ — I  will  have 
about  500  to  000  barrels  of  apples,  prin¬ 
cipally  Greenings,  Kings  and  Baldwins.  I 
would  like  to  get  all  the  information  possi¬ 
ble  regarding  the  marketing  and  packing  of 
these  apples,  bow  they  should  be  sorted 
and  packed,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to 
start  to  pick  them.  My  idea  is  to  put  them 
into  cold  storage  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  and  hold  them  for  better  prices 
around  January  and  February. 

Ans. — We  shall  print  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  obtain  as  to  handling 
about  this  quantity  of  apples.  The  crop 
is  large  this  year  and  many  apples  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  market  early.  Prob¬ 
ably  bulk  shipments  will  be  made — that 
is,  fruit  piled  into  box  cars  without 
packages.  This  fills  the  markets  with 
peddlers’  fruit  and  keeps  down  the 
price.  It  will  be  better,  if  possible,  to 
hold  your  apples  off  the  market  until 
December  at  least.  The  time  of  picking 
will  depend  upon  the  season.  It  is  later 
than  usual  this  year  and  probably  Oc¬ 
tober  1  will  be  a  good  time  to  start. 
Get  the  fruit  off  the  trees  as  quickly 
as  possible,  handle  it  like  eggs  and  put 
it  into  storage  at  once.  Do  not  let  it 
lie  on  the  ground  to  “sweat,”  but  barrel 
and  store  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After 
freezing  weather  comes  and  local  prices 
recover  it  will  pay  you  to  advertise  in 
the  local  papers  and  sell  boxed  fruit. 
Take  out  a  few  barrels  at  a  time,  re¬ 
pack  in  boxes,  making  two  grades,  and 
cither  arrange  with  some  grocer  to 
handle  them  or  make  direct  delivery. 
Sell  the  Greenings  first.  Be  sure  to 
pack  evenly  and  so  that  apples  will  not 
rattle  in  the  box,  and  advertise  freely. 
In  this  way  you  ought  to  sell  this  fruit — 
if  it  is  good — for  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  you  could  get  on  the  general 
market.  Of  course  we  assume  that  the 
trees  were  sprayed  and  that  the  fruit 
is  free  from  blemish  and  worms.  If 
not,  this  advice  is  worthless. 


Cutworms  and  Kainit.- — In  regard  to 
your  recent  article  on  “Cutworms  and 
Kainit,”  the  pest  that  destroys  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  berries  is  not  the  cutworm  but  the 
white  grub.  This  worm  works  under  the 
ground  and  eats  off  the  roots.  I  used  400 
pounds  of  kainit  to  an  acre,  sowed  broad¬ 
cast,  early  in  March  in  newly  plowed 
ground,  and  set  my  plants  four  weeks 
later.  I  have  the  best  results.  While 
my  neighbors  are  losing  most  of  their 
berries,  I  am  losing  very  few.  Kainit 
does  not  kill  the  white  grub,  but  drives  it 
further  in  the  ground,  where  they  can  do 
no  harm  and  finally  die.  J.  s. 

Rossville,  N.  Y. 

Notes  on  Peaches. — We  have  just  about 
got  through  with  the  siege  of  marketing 
the  crop  of  Greensboro,  August  26,  having 
lasted  just  about  two  weeks.  It  is  easily 
bruised.  We  like  the  Carman  better,  but 
the  Greensboro  comes  so,  much  earlier  that 
the  two  can  be  handled  nicely  in  the  same 
orchard  if  one  has  a  local  trade  for  them, 
or  is  near  market.  We  used  the  Georgia 
carrier,  picked  from  the  trees  and  placed 
direct  in  the  tills,  and  made  the  mistake 
at  first  of  picking  a  little  too  soon.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  picked  by  the  usual 
rule  of  taking  them  off  when  they  come 
off  when  given  a  sidewise  twist,  as  they 
should  be  allowed  to  ripen  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  trees,  so  they  will  come  off 
very  easily.  They  are  then  far  better 
quality,  more  nearly  perfectly  free  and  at 
the  same  time  much  more  delicate  and  re¬ 
quire  great  care  in  handling.  We  found 
that  it  paid  to  take  time  to  place  them 
neatly  in  the  tills,  making  them  fit  closely, 
without  squeezing,  and  that  the  square- 
cornered  stiff  tills  were  better  than  the 
roifnd  ones ;  also  that  the  peach  cushions 
were  a  great  help  in  keeping  them  from 
moving  about  on  the  long  trips.  We  have 
carried  Greensboro  in  this  way  on  spring 
wagon  25  or  30  miles,  and  when  properly 
picked  and  carefully  handled  give  very  good 
satisfaction  for  an  early  peach,  though 
lacking  the  richer  flavor  of  the  Carman. 
Where  picked  too  soon,  they  are  often 
bitter  and  cling  more,  and  do  not  give 
satisfaction.  There  is  room  for  a  fruit 
'  grower  to  use  his  skill  to  the  full  extent 
in  the  production  of  the  highest  quality 
Greensboro  and  getting  them  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  satisfactory  condition.  We  picked 
the  trees  over  every  day  when  possible, 
b'ut  that  was  not  so  during  the  wet 
weather,  but  it  pays  if  one  can  do  it.  Ont 
should  go  largely  by  the  color,  allowing 
them  to  hang  until  they  show  the  creamy 
white  tint  and  come  off  very  easily.  In 
doing  this  a  heavy  storm  takes  off  many, 
and  trees  should  be  very  low-headed,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  old  hay,  as  for 
local  marketing  the  windfalls  in  this  way 
sell  readily  at  slight  reduction  and  give 
splendid  satisfaction.  We  were  afraid  that 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  spray  put  on 
last  would  make  trouble,  but  the  peaches 
swell  up  and  the  spots  do  not  show  much 
and  seemed  to  make  no  trouble.  We  had 
hardly  finished  spraying,  or  when  we  saw 
the  spray  dry  on,  we  began  to  worry 
about  its  getting  off  before  the  fruit  got 
ripe,  but  would  not  again  try  to  handle 
a  crop  of  peaches  without  it.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  grow  Greensboro  to  ship  to 
market,  as  when  properly  ripened  for  best 
satisfaction  to  the  consumer  it  would  be 
difficult  to  handle,  and  when  picked  in  the 
usual  manner  for  shipment  it  would  make 
trouble.  We  found  this  out  and  changed 
our  plan  o.f  picking,  as  when  one  meets 
the  consumer  face  to  face  and  comes  the 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  time  with  the  same 
variety,  they  have  got  to  be  just  as  good 
as  lie  can  get  them  or  they  will  not  sell. 
More  and  more  I  am  convinced  that  when 
competition  gets  sharper  the  man  who 
works  for  quality  will  be  surer  of  winning 
out.  By  using  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood  we  were  able  to  hold  part  of  the 
crop  a  week  later,  which  was  a  great  help 
to  us.  i.  c.  R. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

to  bo  awarded  at 

THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND 
IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 

DONATED  BY 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Continuing  its  policy  of  encouraging  apple 
growing  in  the  East,  The  Coe- Mortimer 
Company  offers  the  .Magnificent  Eastern 
Apple  Trophy  (a  $750.00  Sterling  Silver 
Prize  Cup)  for  the  best  1 5  boxes  of  Eastern 
Grown  Apples  shown  at  the  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  in  1912. 

Eastern  Growers  of  Good  Apples  this 
is  Year  Opportunity  ! 

You  have  contended  that  your  apples  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  West — here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  prove  it! 

The  15  boxes  of  apples  for  which  the 
COE-MORTIMER  cup  is  offered  may 
be  any  3  varieties,  but  there  must  be  not 
less  than  5  boxes  of  each  variety. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  OPEN  TO  EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE,  MARYLAND 
AND  VIRGINIA.  TERRITORY  NOT  MEN¬ 
TIONED  IS  NOT  INCLU0E0  IN  THE 
COMPETITION, 

There  are  no  “strings”  on  this  offer. 
The  best  apples  win  the  cup,  whether  our 
fertilizers  are  used  or  not. 

No  one  connected  with  THE  COE- 
MORTIMER  COMPANY  will  have 

anything  to  do  with  judging  the  apples  or 
awarding  the  prize. 

It  is  expected  that  the  apples  will  be  judged  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly 
United  States  Government  Pomologist. 

Full  information  concerning  contest,  together  with  score-card  and  entry  blank,  gladly  sent 
to  every  bruit  Grower  who  mentions  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

We  honestly  believe  that  your  chances  of  winning  the  cup  will  be  very  much  better  if 
you  use  Qenuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder  or  E.  Frank.  Coe ’s  Fertilizers.  Of  course 
you  know  that  the  apples  that  wen  the  International  Cup,  the  Gov.  Foss  Cup  and  the 
Gov.  Pothier  Shield  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Show  in  October,  1911,  were  raised  with 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  (Key-Tree  Brand.) 

Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 

GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 

FROM 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.?  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

Our  Booklet,  “Up-to-Date  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,"  is  sent  free  on  request. 


[  Just  How  Much  It 
Pays  to  Know  “How  to1 
i  Grow  and  Market  Fruit" 


What  would  it  mean  to  you.  in  dot- 
I  lars  and  cents,  to  fret  thirty  or  forty 
cents  more  a  bushel  for  your  fruit  than 
you  have  been  getting  ? 

Wouldn  t  you  make  a  good  round  sum  of  money  if 
you  knew  how  to  make  your  youn  g  fruit  trees  producepaying 
crops  one  to  four  years  earlier  than  they  usually  do. 

To  tell  you  and  show  you  aliout  these  things,  and  every- 
I  thing  else  connected  with  producing  heavy  crops  of  perfect 
fruit  every  year  and  packing  it  to  sell  for  high  prices,  we 
wrote  fifty  thousand  words  last  summer,  from  our  orchard¬ 
ing  experience,  made  a  couple  of  hundred  s]>erial  pictures, 
and  put  this  material  into  a  150-page  book  which  is  called 

“How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit” 

j  You  will  find  it  to  be  a  practical,  meaty,  reliable,  up-to- 
date,  and  usable  manual  on  fruit-growing-,  and  you  may 
have  a  copy  for  fifty  cents,  or  j?et  it  free  by  sending  us  an 
order  for  trees  amounting  to  or  more.  If  you  buy  the 
book  now,  we  will  relate  the  50  cents  any  time  you 
send  the  order.  Why  not  order  a  copy  during  the 
next  five  minutes? 

Ask  for  “The  How  and  Why  of 
shade  Trees  and  Evergreens’ —a  64- 
page  book,  free.  Complete  catalog  of  the 
best  fruit  trees  growti  in  America  also 
free  on  request.  Come  to  Berlin  and 
see  how  we  grow  trees.  Splendid 
]  Eastern  Shore  farms  for  sale. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Trappe  Ave.,  Berlin,  Maryland^ 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

« 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <&  CO. 

_ H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. _ 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

(~)UR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reach  maturity— tlie  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Apples  $7.00  per  100,  Cherries  $5.00,  Peaches  $5.00, 
Pears  $6.00.  All  trees  GUARANTEED  First-class’ 
True  to  Name  ami  free  from  .Scale  and  disease. 

Send  for  new  fall  price  list,  and  for  1912  Cata¬ 
log  if  you  do  not  have  one.  WM.  J.  REILLY 
Nurseries.  Box  68.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PITKUS  RYE 

This  new  Russian  Rye  has  proved  much 
superior  to  any  other  variety  both  in  yield 
and  quality.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  seed 
which  we  are  selling  at  a  low  price. 

Hairy  or  Sand  Vetch 

We  offer  pure  seed  of  our  own  growing 
of  this  year's  crop,  at  $8.70  per  bushel. 

Also  rye  and  vetch  mixed,  J4  vetch  and 
3£  rye,  at  $2.75  per  bushel  (56  lbs.)  This  mix 
ture  makes  an  excellent  cover  crop  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy  the  two  seeds 
separate. 

We  also  offer  Seed  Wheat,  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 
Price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  GO.  Seed 


Growers 


COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


Seed  WLl eat 

High  yielding  varieties:  Poole,  Gypsy,  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Turkey  Red,  Rudy,  Mammoth  White  Rye{ 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  etc.  Samples  ami  price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  W.  N.  8CAKFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  planting 

at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  5  to  6  ft.,  10c  each;  4  to 
5  ft.,  6o  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue. 
I.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nnrseries,  10  Treeacrcs  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUKL  PHASER,  Rox  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

KING’S  FRUIT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best  orchardists.  Send  for 
free  catalog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSKRIKS,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

“It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 

TREES  and  PLANTSi^L^f-^l’i1. 

prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Mil. 

APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 


ROBT.  GILLIKS 


MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 

NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries- 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J . 

PA  I  I  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  variel  ics. 
I  HLL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  varieties. 
$1.00  hundred,  prepaid.  Low  thousand  prices.  Rasp¬ 
berry,  blackberry,  asparagus  plants,  fruit  trees. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRE,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 
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Pitting  Cabbage. 

It.  O.  J.,  Pittsburg ,  Pa. — Will  you  give 
me  best  method  of  storing  cabbage  for 
Winter  by  pitting  and  banking  with  earth? 
After  being  pulled  and  piled  together,  are 
they  injured  by  being  frozen  solid  before 
covered  with  earth? 

Ans. — Cabbage  is  quite  hardy,  and  will 
stand  considerable  frost  in  the  Fall  with¬ 
out  material  damage ;  in  fact  it  is  rather 
improved  in  quality  by  it,  if  not  frozen 
hard  and  allowed  to  thaw  out  in  the  air. 
By  the  second  or  third  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber  the  heads  should  be  pulled  up,  root 
and  all,  the  outside  leaves  folded  in 
closely  around  the  head,  and  placed  side 
by  side  root  up  in  rows  three  to  five 
rows  wide  on  a  well-drained  piece  of 
ground ;  a  gentle  slope  is  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion.  The  soil  is  then  thrown  on  them 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  which  will 
leave  the  roots  sticking  out  of  the 
ground.  The  soil  covering  should  be 
well  packed  so  as  to  shed  the  rain  as 
well  as  possible.  After  cold  weather 
has  set  in  and  the  ground  has  become 
slightly  frozen,  forest  leaves,  straw  or 
cornstalks  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches,  placed  on  top  of  the  pit,  will 
prevent  the  earth  from  freezing  hard, 
which  will  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of 
getting  out  the  cabbage  when  wanted 
for  use.  If  a  covering  of  boards  or 
shutters  is  laid  over  the  litter  it  will 
prevent  it  from  getting  wet  and  freezing 
together,  which  will  further  lessen  the 
labor  of  getting  the  heads  out.  K. 


Club-Root  in  Cabbage. 

J.  F.  W .,  Cliardon,  0. — 4  have  trouble 
with  cabbage,  and  wish  some  one  would 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  and  what  to  do. 
I  have  been  trucking  for  many  years  and 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
leaves  begin  by  turning  light  blue  and  the 
center  of  leaves  a  paler,  lighter  color,  do 
no  good  any  more,  and  then  the  weaker 
ones  stop  growth  entirely  and  die.  When 
pulled  up  some  of  the  roots  are  found  to 
have  formed  a  knot  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  and  some  of  them  are  about 
rotten.  Land  is  a  heavy  dark  clay.  A  lot 
of  green  straw  manure  had  been  turned 
down  in  the  Spring  and  I  limed  it  on  top. 

Ans. — Your  cabbage  has  an  attack  of 
club-root.  This  is  caused  chiefly  by 
planting  too  many  successive  years  on 
the  same  ground  or  sowing  seed  too 
often  in  the  same  place.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a  minute  insect,  and  when  the 
soil  is  once  infected  with  it,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  several  years’  cultivation  in  other 
crops  to  free  the  soil  from  it.  Heavy 
applications  of  lime  in  Fall  and  Spring 
will  check  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  It  is  never  advisable  to  grow  cab¬ 
bage  more  than  two  or  three  years  on 
the  same  soil;  it  is  far  better  to  rotate 
the  crops,  planting  such  crops  as  corn, 
potatoes,  or  anything  not  related  to  the 
cabbage  on  ground  next  year  where  cab¬ 
bage  was  grown  this  year.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  the  plants  after  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease.  K. 

Spraying  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Bulletin  72,  issued  by  tbe  Storrs 
(Conn.)  Experiment  Station,  discusses 
spraying  experiments  conducted  from  1903 
to  1911  inclusive.  At  first  tlie  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  In  later  years  there  has  been 
considerable  injury  from  the  Bordeaux, 
which  has  failed  to  control  disease  com¬ 
pletely,  so  some  of  the  newer  fungicides 
have  been  used. 

The  most  common  and  destructive  disease 
found  in  Connecticut  cucumber  and  melon 
fields  is  downy  mildew  or  blight,  caused 
by  a  fungus  closely  related  to  the  one 
causing  late  blight  of  potatoes.  It  is  some¬ 
times  found  on  the  watermelon,  squash 
and  pumpkin,  but  seldom  causes  much  in¬ 
jury  on  these  plants.  The  trouble,  which 
develops  most  rapidly  during  hot  humid 
weather,  usually  appears  some  time  in 
August.  The  disease  first  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  irregular  yellow  spots,  ap¬ 
pearing  first  on  the  leaves  in  the  center  of 
the  hill.  The  spots  enlarge  and  run  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  whole  leaf  becomes  af¬ 
fected  and  finally  shrivels  up  and  dies.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  the  spots  are 
of  a  faint  purplish  color.  Cucumbers  on 
affected  vines  become  misshaped,  producing 
the  so-called  “nubbins.”  The  melons  on 
the  diseased  vines  do  not  develop  naturally 
and  when  mature  possess  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  IIow  the  fungus  passes  the  Winter 
has  not  been  determined.  Since  the  disease 
is  more  troublesome  on  land  where  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons  have  been  grown  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  probably  lives  over 
Winter  in  the  soil,  but  it  may  advance 
northward  from  sections  where  the  host 
plants  are  grown  throughout  the  whole 
year. 

Four  other  diseases  affecting  cucumbers 
and  melons  are  the  scab  fungus,  leaf  spot, 
anthracnose  and  bacterial  wilt.  In  the 
plots  used  for  spraying  experiments  all 
these  diseases  were  studied,  no  effort  being 
made  to  study  the  effect  of  the  spray  on 
any  particular  disease.  The  scab,  the  leaf 
spot  and  the  anthracnose  all  seemed  to 
be  more  easily  controlled  with  Bordeaux 
than  the  downy  mildew. 

After  the  nine  years’  experience  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  even  in  very  weak  proportions,  causes 


more  or  less  injury  to  the  foliage  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  melons.  When  used  at  full 
strength  and  at  half  strength  it  greatly 
prolonged  the  life  of  melon  plants,  and 
enabled  them  to  mature  a  large  proportion 
of  their  fruits.  Spraying  thoroughly  both 
sides  of  the  leaves,  while  increasing  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  foliage,  was  only  slightly  more 
effective  in  controlling  the  disease  than 
spraying  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
only.  The  use  of  poison  in  the  mixture 
seems  unnecessary,  as  leaf-eating  insects 
seldom  trouble  the  plants  so  late  in  the 
season.  All  the  sulphur  preparations  tried 
caused  serious  injury  to  both  melons  and 
cucumbers.  It  appears  that  while  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  best  remedy  we  have,  it  will 
not  completely  control  the  diseases  of 
melons  and  cucumbers ;  three  or  four  ap¬ 
plications  will  keep  plants  alive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  from  two  to  three  weeks  longer 
than  unsprayed  plants.  In  seasons  when 
disease  is  not  present,  or  when  it  appears 
late  in  the  season,  unsprayed  plants  are 
usually  more  productive  than  those  that 
have  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  On  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Bordeaux  injures  the  foliage  and 
interferes  with  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  With 
melons  the  injury  is  mostly  restricted  to 
the  foliage,  but  the  spray  seems  to  retard 
the  maturity  of  the  fruits.  Yellow-fleshed 
sorts  are  not  so  much  affected  in  flavor  as 
green-fleshed  varieties.  Early-maturing  va¬ 
rieties  are  recommended,  Emerald  Gem 
being  a  favorite,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  an  early  crop.  Light,  well- 
drained  soil,  a  warm  location  and  an  early 
start  are  advised.  Quick-acting  chemical 
fertilizers  should  be  used  to  hasten  matur¬ 
ity  ;  excellent  results  followed  basic  slag, 
600  pounds  per  acre,  to  which  may  be 

added  200  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash.  Spray  just  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  appears  (in  Connecticut 

about  the  first  week  in  August)  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  3-3-50.  Spray  again  at  intervals  of 
about  10  days. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  more  care  in 
spraying  cucumbers  than  melons,  as  the 
Bordeaux  interferes  with  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  The  spray  should  be  directed  to¬ 

ward  the  center  of  the  hill  and  contact 
with  blossoms  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
Late  cucumbers,  or  those  grown  for  pick¬ 
ling,  are  most  likely  to  be  affected ;  as  a 
rule  a  good  crop  of  early  cucumbers  may 
be  matured  before  the  disease  appears. 


The  Buckwheat  Crop. 

Living  as  I  do  in  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  greatest  buckwheat  sections  in  New 
York  States,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
buckwheat  is  not  better  understood.  Buck¬ 
wheat  seems  not  to  be  adapted  to  all  soils 
or  climates.  In  this  section  there  are  four 
or  five  towns  particularly  adapted  to  its 
production.  Of  these  one  town  stands  out 
prominently  as  the  largest  producer ;  here 
fully  40  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  acreage 
is  sown  to  buckwheat.  Even  here,  where 
it  grows  at  its  best,  it  is  considered  some¬ 
what  an  uncertain  crop.  A  crop  that  must 


be  sown  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Summer,  it  must  have  plenty  of  moisture 
to  germinate.  If  sown  too  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  the  hot  sun  and  wind  “blasts”  the 
blossom ;  then  we  have  false  kernels.  If 
sown  too  late  the  frost  catches  it.  It  re¬ 
quires  hot  weather  to  grow  and  cool 
weather  to  ripen,  it  is  a  rank  feeder,  and 
requires  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid.  Here 
buckwheat  is  sown  from  June  15  to  July  1 
on  sod  that  has  been  plowed  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Farmers  agree  that  it  does  best  on 
freshly  plowed  sod.  We  sow  from  24  to 
36  quarts  to  the  acre.  Japanese  and  the 
little  gray  varieties  are  sown.  The  former 
is  not  so  popular  ;  it  is,  I  think,  rather  the 
heavier  yieldcr,  but  in  a  rainy  season  there 
is  more  danger  of  not  being  able  to  get  the 
larger  kernel  dry,  in  which  case  it  will  of 
course  heat  in  bin.  Some  farmers  mix  the 
two  varieties  and  after  several  years  of 
such  mixing  we  have  a  sort  of  cross. 

It  is  cut  with  a  binder  the  same  as  rye 
and  oats,  and  set  in  shocks  of  from  two  to 
10  bundles.  It  should  be  shocked  as  fast 
as  cut ;  if  allowed  to  wilt  it  does  not  stand 
up  well.  After  being  cut  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  out  in  field  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
We  always  thrash  from  field.  Straw  is 
stacked  and  used  for  bedding  for  horses 
and  cows.  It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to 
pigs.  Buckwheat  remaining  as  it  does,  in 
blossom  from  three  to  four  weeks,  furnishes 
probably  the  best  working  material  for  bees 
known.  Twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  Is 
considered  a  good  yield.  Prices  run  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  bushel.  a.  j.  iiill. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  raised  buckwheat  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  always  cut  my  buckwheat  with 
a  binder  and  set  it  up  in  twos,  and  never 
had  any  trouble  with  it  molding  or  being 
spoiled.  L.  d.  s». 

Ohio. 

Harvesting  Buckwheat. — On  page  868, 
Mr.  A.  D.  B.,  of  Titusville,  N.  .T.,  asks  in 
regard  to  harvesting  buckwheat  with  a 
binder.  I  have  cut  some  that  way  my¬ 
self,  perhaps  20  acres,  and  have  seen  many 
other  fields  cut  with  a  binder,  and  think 
their  use  to  be  all  right  when  straw  is 
long  enough  to  be  bound.  It  should  be 
cut  while  some  of  the  buckwheat  is  still 
somewhat  white,  or  not  very  ripe,  so  as  to 
avoid  shelling  the  grain.  Set  about  three 
or  four  bundles  together  so  they  will  not 
fall  down,  and  time  and  wind  will  dry 
them  out.  P.  J.  b. 

Galway,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  with  Wheat. 

I  plowed  under  a  heavy  piece  of  sod.  I 
limed  heavily  on  the  sod  before  turning  at 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  of  hydrated  lime. 
1  want  to  sow  it  to  wheat  about  September 
1.  I  would  like  to  get  it  in  Alfalfa.  Can  I 
sow  Alfalfa  with  the  wheat  with  success, 
or  shall  I  sow  Timothy  and  clover? 

Fisher’s  Ferry,  Pa.  f.  w.  p. 

We  should  sow  the  Timothy  and  clover. 
Our  reports  indicate  a  poor  chance  for  Al¬ 
falfa  when  seeded  with  wheat. 


It 

is  as 
easy 
to  drive 
asateam. 
rThe  Cartercar 
ris  so  simple  that 
rthe  driver  just  can¬ 
not  get  confused. 
There  is  an  unlimited 
number  of  speeds — all 
controlled  with  one  lever. 
And  when  you  are  out  on 
the  road  you  need  not  fear 
’encountering  bad  roads — for  the 
Cartercar  will  easily  climb  a  50% 
’grade  and  go  through  very  bad  sand 

and  mud.  It’s  the  practical  car— the  reliable  car- 
having  no  gears,  clutch  or  universal  joint*.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  motor  car  you  should  learn  about  the 


This  is  the  feature  which  makes  the  Cartercar  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient  just  where  the  ordinary  car  is 
weak.  We  want  you  to  send  for  our  illustrated 
catalog  which  will  tell  you  all  about  this  most  ser¬ 
viceable  motor  car. 

Write  Today 

Just  a  postal  will  do — and  get  acquainted  with  the 
Cartercar 


CARTERCAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Friction 


Drive 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-eandle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  C  oz.;  height,  3%  in.  No. 

oil,  boo  tor  glues.  Absolutely  8af«»  ami  simplo. 
Fifty  hours’  light  costs  25c.  Ideal  for  Night 
Fishing,  Trapping  .  Hunting,  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  tho  farm  or  machinory.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalogue, 

JOII.V  8IWMOIV8  CO. 

C*4  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 


genuine 


$15  for  this 

Victor- V ictr  ola 

This  instrument  is  a  genuine  Victor-Victrola,  of  the  same  high 
quality  which  characterizes  all  products  of  the  Victor  Company,  and  is 
equipped  with  all  the  exclusive  Victrola  patented 
features,  including:  { 


Concealed  sounding  boards  and  am¬ 
plifying  compartment  of  wood — provide 
the  very  limit  of  area  of  vibrating-  surface  and 
sound  amplifying  compartment,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  an  exact  and  pure  tone  reproduction. 

Modifying  doors — give  the  player  full 
control  over  tbe  volume  of  sound,  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  at  will  simply  by  open¬ 
ing  or  closing  the  doors. 

Tapering  tone  arm — with  its  exact 
taper  and  perfectly  smooth  bore,  which  is  scien¬ 
tifically  calculated  and  constructed  to  conform 
to  the  expanding  sound  waves  created  by  the 
sound  box. 

“Goose-neck”  sound-box  tube — a  flex¬ 
ible  metal  connection  between  the  sound  box 
and  tone  arm,  which  enables  the  Victor  Needle 
to  follow  the  record  grooves  with  unerring 

accuracy. 


^  His  Master's Voice^ 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 

Exhibition  sound  box — the  accurate,  sensi¬ 
tive  reproducing  diaphragm  that  picks  up  every 
particle  of  tone  from  the  most  complex  chord  no 
matter  how  minute  and  converts  it  into  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  original. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  go  to  any  Vhctor  dealer’s  in  any  city  in 
the  world  and  hear  your  favorite  music  on  this  Victor-Victrola. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  the  Victor  dealer  is  in  your  locality,  write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you. 
We  will  also  send  you  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  Record  catalog — then  you  can  pick  out 
any  selections  you  want  to  hear  and  he  will  gladly  play  them  for  you. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
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September  14, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

It  is  Saturday  night — the  last  one  in 
August.  At  about  this  time  I  always 
look  for  November  to  reach  back  some 
60  days  and  gently  touch  us  with  a  dry 
blade  of  grass.  It  is  only  a  reminder 
of  what  is  coming,  but  it  puts  a  damp 
chill  into  the  air,  and  older  people  go 
out  and  look  thoughtfully  at  the  sun 
as  it  climbs  over  the  western  hills.  The 
end  of  Summer  has  come ! 

It  is  raw  and  cold  to-night  after  the 
rain.  Darkness  came  early,  and  we 
started  a  roaring  fire  in  my  fireplace; 
a  good-sized  apple  chunk  is  yielding 
what  is  perhaps  its  best  crop  of  warmth 
and  comfort.  The  younger  children 
and  the  two  aunts  are  before  the  fire 
as  I  write.  Uncle  John  is  in  the  next 
room,  while  Jack  has  gone  to  meet  the 
wanderers.  Mother  took  her  brood  of 
six  for  a  sail  on  the  Hudson.  They 
picked  up  two  others  on  the  way,  and 
they  carried  a  great  stack  of  lunch, 
which  they  will  eat  at  West  Point — 
coming  back  on  the  Albany  boat.  This 
was  an  outing  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
vacation — for  school  begins  next  week. 
And  we  are  waiting  for  them — Jack 
with  Brownie  and  Broker  out  in  the 
gloomy  night,  and  the  rest  of  us  before 
this  pleasant  fire.  The  two  smallest 
redheads  are  upstairs  asleep,  while  the 
others  are  “seeing  things”  in  the  fire 
as  they  listen  to  stories.  At  times  it 
seems  evident  that  this  group  by  the 
fire  is  discussing  me.  Perhaps  the  two 
aunts  are  telling  what  a  model  boy  I 
was.  I  do  not  hear,  but  I  know  better 
now  than  to  ask  questions.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  all  went  on  a  trip  to 
Coney  Island.  On  the  way  back  a 
bootblack  came  around  and  mother  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  him  if  he  would  black  my 
shoes.  He  looked  at  them  and  said 
something  that  I  did  not  catch.  It  is 
better  to  be  satisfied,  but  some  evil 
curiosity  pushed  me  on,  and  I  told  one 
of  the  little  boys  to  tell  me  what  he 
said.  The  boy  was  game  and  he  came 
close  to  my  ear  and  told  the  truth:  “He 
says  your  feet  are  so  big  he  ought  to 
charge  20  cents.”  And  every  passenger 
heard  this  advertisement  of  my  firm 
understanding.  It  is  better  not  to  be 
too  inquisitive ! 

There  is  a  lantern  hung  in  the  barn 
yard  and  Philip’s  light  seems  brighter 
than  usual.  When  I  went  out  just  now 
after  a  log  of  wood  I  left  the  door  open. 
The  dog  came  and  looked  in  upon  the 
comfort  within,  but  hesitated  to  enter. 
Not  so  the  little  gray  cat,  which  walked 
in  with  no  invitation  and  curled  up  by 
the  fire.  I  watched  them  from  the 
woodshed.  Is  the  dog  wiser  than  the 
cat?  Is  he  more  modest,  or  has  he  less 
faith  in  the  power  of  his  little  friends 
to  protect  him?  1  think  a  cat  has  more 
“nerve"  or  cheek  than  any  other  house¬ 
hold  animal  I  ever  knew.  Our  cats 
find  their  friends  among  the  girls — the 
boys  have  the  dogs.  Ever  since  the 
world  began  women,  large  and  small, 
have  been  the  surest  protectors  of  these 
“nervy”  characters ! 

We  have  had  something  of  a  day  on 
the  farm.  Our  folks  went  off  leaving  a 
list  of  orders  for  peaches  which  we 
were  to  fill.  The  Belle  of  Georgia 
ought  to  be  at  its  flood  right  now,  but 
the  cool  weather  has  held  it  back.  There 
was  a  good  picking  yesterday  and  the 
’phone  rang  for  more.  So  after  the 
wanderers  had  started  I  took  Broker 
and  the  big  wagon,  piled  in  the  two 
aunts  and  the  five  children,  and  started 
up  the  hill.  The  trees  hang  in  great 
red  banners  of  peaches,  but  they  are 
still  hard.  If  shipping  to  a  distance  I 
would  pick  them  all  at  once,  but  our 
trade  wants  a  peach  six  hours  or  less 
from  the  tree,  and  so  we  let  them 
soften.  It  was  a  job  to  scrape  up  about 
20  packages.  I  could  not  call  this  a 
profitable  gang  of  pickers — they  ate  too 
many. 

While  we  were  picking  the  two  Ital¬ 
ians,  hired  by  the  day,  kept  on  hoeing 
strawberries.  We  never  had  our  field 
so  clean  before,  and  at  last  the  runners 
are  setting  freely.  With  a  rainy  Sep¬ 


tember  we  shall  have  a  great  showing. 
Philip  cultivated  the  late  cabbage  with 
Bob  and  when  we  came  down  he  took 
the  grays  to  fit  land  for  rye.  We  are 
tearing  up  a  lot  of  half  wild  land  for 
rye  seeding.  The  big  disk  plow  rips 
and  tears  this  up,  cutting  through  briars, 
roots  and  tough  sod.  Then  we  work 
crosswise  with  the  Cutaway  and  seed 
rye.  No  more  bare  ground  in  Winter — 
except  two  orchards  where  we  are  com¬ 
paring  a  volunteer  weed  crop  with  rye, 
clover  or  vetch.  The  children  and  I 
sorted  out  our  peaches  and  got  them 
ready  to  sell.  It  will  not  do  to  pick 
right  from  the  tree  without  resorting — 
not  when  you  are  to  develop  a  retail 
trade.  We  had  our  dinner,  and  it  had 
to  be  a  large  one  to  satisfy  our  hungry 
company.  Had  you  been  here  I  should 
have  offered  you  a  slice  of  boiled  beef 
and  then  your  choice  of  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  turnips,  potatoes,  lettuce,  pep¬ 
pers  and  onions.  Most  likely  you  would 
have  taken  all,  since  they  were  barely 
two  hours  from  vine  or  soil.  Then 
there  was  bread  and  butter  and  your 
choice  of  peaches  or  baked  apples — our 
folks  mostly  made  it  the  Hope  Farm 
choice — that  is,  both  ! 

Then  came  the  rain.  First  a  gray 
little  drizzle  and  then  thicker  and 
thicker  until  it  was  really  rain.  The 
Italians  finally  studied  the  sky,  figured 
what  part  of  a  dollar  they  would  leave 
behind  if  they  quit,  and  brought  their 
hoes  to  the  barn.  They  proved  a  good 
barometer,  for  the  rain  kept  up  through 
the  afternoon.  Madge  is  the  horse  for 
our  little  salesmen,  for  she  has  never 
been  known  to  shy  or  run.  Here  she 
was  with  a  sore  leg  and  old  Bob,  the 
cranky  and  obstinate  little  bay  horse, 
the  only  available  four-legged  retailer. 
The  boys  cannot  drive  Bob,  and  so  they 
drafted  me  to  go  along  and  drive  and 
act  as  cashier.  We  started  off  in  the 
rain,  and  my  barefooted  little  com¬ 
panions  undertook  to  show  me  how 
they  sell  goods.  I  thought  they  did 
well,  except  that  they  hung  on  closer 
for  their  money  than  I  could.  At  any 
rate,  we  sold  every  peach  and  had  to 
return  orders  for  six  baskets  which  we 
could  not  supply.  We  rode  home 
through  the  cold  rain,  the  three  bare- 
foots  well  warmed  up  through  the 
pocket  in  which  rested  their  little  “com¬ 
mission”  on  sales. 

The  night  was  planning  to  come  early 
and  stay  with  us  and  the  air  was  raw 
and  damp.  Since  Summer  was  walking 
out  of  our  neighborhood  I  was  moved 
to  see  what  she  left  behind  her.  So  as 
the  rain  stopped  I  walked  about  a  little 
to  look  things  over.  Spot  and  Mollie 
came  up  from  pasture  and  fell  to  chew¬ 
ing  their  sweet  cornstalk-  The  black 
and  white  calf  nibbled  at  her  bran  and 
the  horses  stretched  themselves  in  lazy 
content  as  Philip  forked  down  their  hay. 
Our  peach  crop  is  turning  out  the  best 
we  ever  had.  Next  week  the  Elbertas 
will  come  on.  The  apples  are  a  light 
crop,  but  they  bring  good  prices.  The 
garden  is  stuffed  with  good  things. 
We  never  had  such  a  corn  crop 
before.  Some  of  the  stalks  of  Learn¬ 
ing  are  over  10  feet  high,  with 
ears  like  great  clubs.  The  Eureka  is 
taller  yet  and  still  growing.  It  is  form¬ 
ing  ears  and  tassels,  and  looks  as  if  it 
might  produce  grain.  The  cover  crops 
never  looked  so  well.  I  find  that  barley 
starts  before  rye  and  makes  a  quicker 
growth.  The  Hairy  vetch  is  up  and 
looks  like  little  ferns  in  its  baby  growth, 
and  how  the  Cow-horn  turnips  are 
jumping!  That  Alsike  clover  wrich  we 
scattered  over  the  meadow  found  va¬ 
cant  places  where  it  has  started.  The 
clipping  of  weeds  has  helped  it  along. 
The  trees  and  the  stock  will  have  enough 
to  eat,  anyway.  We  went  in  to  supper, 
sorry  to  have  Summer  go,  yet  thankful 
for  what  she  has  left.  She  parched  us 
hard  and  drenched  us  soft,  but  we  tried 
to  keep  at  it  and  here  we  are  with  the 
farm  in  better  shape  for  Winter  than 
ever  before. 

But  here  is  little  Redhead  jumping  up 
from  the  fire  with  his  head  on  one  side 
like  the  Airedales  when  they  hear 
strangers  coming. 

“Here  they  are!” 

There  is  a  rush  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  through  the  flash  of  light 
Broker  comes  toiling  through  the  mud 
with  his  burden.  The  wanderers  have 
come  back.  There  isn’t  much  of  the 
lunch  left  and  the  pot  of  baked  beans 
will  soon  be  lighter. 

“Oh,  but  we  had  a  fine  time !”  and  as 
they  feel  my  fire  and  see  the  hot  supper 
on  the  way  to  the  table  the  best  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  comes  out : 

“My,  but  it’s  good  to  get  home!” 

And  while  they  tell  about  it  I  can 
sit  and  see  the  apple  log  fall  away  to 
ashes.  Summer  has  gone,  playtime  is 
over,  but  we  have  no  regrets,  for  it  is 
always  home  at  Hope  Farm. 

H.  W.  C. 


You  may  trust  your 
own  “canned  goods” 


Will  you  make  the  most  of  your 
garden  and  your  orchard?  Or  will 
you  allow  fine,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  go  to  waste  ?  Leam 
the  secret  of  “ jarring ” — the  new, 
safe,  easy  way  of  canning  in 

E-Z  SEAL  JARS 

They  are  all  glass — made  with  the 
glass  cap.  No  tin  tops  to  taint  the 
fruit.  The  spring  seal  closes  with 
a  clamp — no  twisting  and  turning. 
No  trouble,  no  risk — the  jars  that 
all  women  like.  Try  preserving  in 
E-Z  Seal  Jars  —  for  the  joy  of  it! 

Free  Jar — 

Book 

Cut  out  this  cou¬ 
pon,  take  it  to 
your  grocer — he 
will  give  you  one 
E-Z  Seal  Jar  — 

FREE.  Be  sure 
and  write  us  for 
FREE  Book  of 
Recipes — it  tells 
many  things  you 
s h ooi Id  know. 

Get  the  Jar  from 
the  grocer.  Get 
the  Book  from  us. 

HAZEL-ATLAS 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1-Qt.  E-Z  Seal  Jar 
FREE  for  the  Coupon 

Please  note— in  order  to  secure  free  jar  this  coupon 
must  be  presented  to  your  dealer  before  Oct.  15th, 
U12.  with  blank  spaces  properly  filled  out. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.  AZ 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

This  Is  to  certify.  That  X  have  this  day  received  one 
“Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  Free  of  all  cost  and  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part.  This  is  the  first  coupon 
presented  by  any  member  of  my  family. 

Name _ 

Address _  . ...  . 

TO  THE  DEALER :  — Present  this  to  jobber  from 
whom  you  recieved  E-Z  Seal  Jars.  All  coupons  must 
be  signed  by  you  and  returned  before  Nov.  1st,  1912. 
DEALER’S  CERTIFICATE.  This  is  to  certify,  that  I 
gave  away  one  “Atlas”  E-Z  Seal  Jar  to  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  above. 

Dealer’s  Name - — - 

Addresa 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


“QUILT” 


A  HOUSE  lined  with  Oabot’s  Sheathing 
•O-  Quilt  will  l>e  wind  and  frost  proof.  It 


will  he  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
No  heat  can  get  out  nor  cold  get  in,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  not  a  mere  paper  or  felt,  but  a 
thick  matting  which  retains  the  warmth  as  a 
bird’s  plumage  does.  “It  is  cheaper  to  build 
warm  houses  than  it  is  to  heat  cold  ones . ’ ' 


Sample  and  catalogue  free  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  21  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


Suit  or  Overcoat 

Direct  from  Mill 

$10  to  $22 

Made  to  Measure 

Worth  $18  to  $30 

Write  for 

Free  Style  Book  and 
Samples 

NO  AGENTS 


Your  suit  or 

overcoat  will 
have  the  fashionable  NewYorkCity  look 
and  you  will  save  at  least  one  profit  if 
you  let  us  make  it. 

Fine  materials,  thorough  tailoring  and 
an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  you  is  our 
offer  backed  by  years  of  square  dealing. 


Save  $S 


We  Pay  Express  Charges 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Quick  Work  Means ! 
Quick  Profits 


■  Get  the  American  Steel  Potato  Digger.  Works  per- 

■  iectly  in  any  soil.  Digs,  elevates,  separates— all  in  one 

■  operation.  Has  30-in.  wheels — made  of  very  finest  mate- 

■  rials.  Built  to  last.  Main  gears  are  interchangeable. 

■  The  lightest  draft  digger  ever  made — no  friction  on  any 

■  part.  Only  digger  with  sepaiating  agitators  which 

■  pulverize  soil  before  it  reaches  rear  of  machine. 

■  American  Potato  Machinery  Co.,  20 8 Madison  St., Hammond,  Ind. 

I 


American  Potato 
Digger 


Works 
Best 


Wu 


It  pays  to  bale  your  hay  in 


DEDERICK’S 

STANDARD 

Baling  Presses 

Catalogue  Free 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

42  Tivoli  SL  Albany.  N.  Y. 
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The 
SURE 
Po 


I 
I 
i 

I ... 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  l  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  t (v.  ruble . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don't 


buy 


power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
Address 


hear  from  us, 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield 


Every  Time  You  See  a  Rooster 
Think  of 


GROUND  95% 


100  MESH  SCREEN 
80%  THROUGH 
200  MESH  SCREEN 


CONTAINING  j 
Uv  j 

PHOSPHORUS  j 
293%  | 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID* 
:  -vC  } 


This  Ad.  Will  Not  Sell  a  Pound  of 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

But  if  you  are  seeking  a  method  by  which  to 
increase  tho  yields  of  your  crops  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  yoursoil,  it  should  bring  us  your 
name,  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  your  land  needs  more  phosphorus,  and 
that  you  should  buy  this  element  in  the  form 
of  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK.  Write  us. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept.  Columbia,  Tenn. 


1912. 


THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


©6S 


Rural  isms 

Propagating  Rose  of  Sharon. 

W.  F.,  Methuen,  Mass. — Can  you  toll  me 
the  best  way  to  slip  an  Althaea  tree?  1 
have  tried  several  ways,  but  do  not  seem 
to  get  them  to  root.  Are  they  started  from 
seed? 

Ans. — The  Rose  of  Sharon,  Hibiscus 
Syriacus,  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings  of  green  wood  under  glass,  and 
ripe  wood  in  the  open  ground.  The 
ripe  wood  cuttings  should  be  made  in 
Fall,  and  stored  over  Winter,  where 
they  will  not  freeze.  Too  much  mois¬ 
ture  injures  them.  Plant  in  the  Spring 
like  currant  cuttings.  They  should  be 
in  rather  a  dry  place.  It  is  wise  the 
first  Autumn  to  dig  them  up  carefully 
and  heel  in,  either  in  a  cool  cellar,  or 
in  a  rather  dry,  protected  place  in  the 
garden,  as  they  do  not  always  survive 
the  first  Winter  without  this. 


Strawberries  in  Nevada. 

F.  R.,  Melvin,  Nev. — I  have  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  a  mountain  valley 
inside  of  a  canyon  ;  one  side  the  cliffs  are 
limestone,  the  other  granite,  making  the 
soil  a  good  mixture  of  both.  This  tract  is 
heavily  forested  with  sycamore  and  wild 
cherry,  mingled  with  an  impenetrable  mass 
of  wild,  climbing  roses  and  raspberries,  all 
growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  I 
intend  to  partially  burn  and  then  grub  out 
this  land  to  clear  it.  Would  the  ashes  from 
the  burnt  brush  hurt  the  soil  for  growing 
strawberries?  The  soil  is  about  10  or  20 
feet  in  depth,  a  mixture  of  jet  black  leaf 
mold,  granite  and  limestone  gravel,  and  is 
well  drained.  Would  this  kind  of  soil  be 
too  rich  for  the  strawberries?  I  have  also 
on  the  limestone  side  of  the  canyon  and 
near  this  tract,  a  very  large  cave  inhabited 
by  bats,  containing  thousands  of  tons  of 
bat  droppings  and  bones  or  guano,  mixed 
with  black  lime  dust  or  soot.  Would  this 
be  any  good  as  a  fertilizer  for  strawberries 
and  garden  truck?  It  is  dried  and  a  jet 
black  dust  with  the  exception  of  the  top 
layer  of  partially  decomposed  bones  of  the 
bats.  I  wish  also  to  set  out  a  small  cherry, 
apple  and  peach  orchard  on  this  tract  if 
the  soil  condition  is  all  right.  The  climatic 
conditions  here  I  know  to  be  perfect. 

Ans. — It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
soil  described  is  of  the  most  suitable 
character  that  anyone  would  want  for 
growing  strawberries  and  almost  any 
other  fruit.  ,  Nevada  is  the  only  State 
that  I  have  never  been  in  and  examined 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  a 
general  way,  but  from  the  description 
of  the  wild  growth  of  sycamore,  rose 
bushes,  etc.,  I  would  think  the  soil  is 
just  right  for  almost  any  fruit  crop, 
and  similar  to  some  that  I  have  seen 
in  some  of  the  valleys  of  California. 
The  mixture  of  decomposed  granite  and 
limestone  has  about  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food  and  the  humus  that  makes 
the  sycamore  forest  flourish  supplies 
what  is  lacking,  besides  absorbing  and 
holding  moisture.  Irrigation  must  be 
needed  there,  although  nothing  was 
stated  on  this  point,  but  Nevada  has  a 
very  dry  climate,  judging  by  all  re¬ 
ports.  That  deposit  of  bat  guano  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  fertility.  It  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  worth  from  $10  to  $25  per  ton  to 
apply  to  almost  any  soil  in  which  or¬ 
dinary  crops  are  grown  that  is  not  al¬ 
ready  rich.  Its  nitrogen  content  must 
be  very  considerable  and  care  would 
have  to  be  used  in  applying  it,  lest  there 
be  damage  from  the  ammonia  formed 
when  the  guano  is  moistened  in  the  soil. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  soil  mentioned 
needs  any  of  the  guano  applied  to  it  for 
growing  strawberries,  but  a  little  might 
be  tried.  They  need  very  little  nitrogen 
compared  with  some  other  fruits.  For 
vegetables  this  manure  would  be  the 
very  thing..  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Carnations. 

IF.  M.  D.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. — I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  carnations  in  green¬ 
houses.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  desirable  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixture  to  use  jn  preference  to  man¬ 
ures?  I  should  prefer  to  use  the  fertilizers 
if  it  can  be  done  without  making  the  flow¬ 
ers  soft  and  injuring  the  cuttings. 

Ans. — Leading  carnation  growers  do 
not  look  very  favorably  upon  chemical 
fertilizers,  except,  under  some  restric¬ 
tions,  as  a  tonic  or  stimulant.  Avoid 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
except  in  limited  quantities ;  they  pro¬ 
duce  soft  growth  and  flabby  blooms 
that  soon  “go  to  sleep.”  On  light  soils 
kainit  has  proved  valuable ;  on  heavy 
soils  its  value  is  not  apparent.  Pure 
bone  dust  has  value-  for  carnations,  as 
well  as  roses.  But  none  of  these  will 
take  the  place  of  stable  manure — prefer¬ 
ably  horse  manure,  though  a  mixture 


of  cow  and  horse  manure  is  desirable 
if  it  can  be  secured.  The  old  custom 
was  to  stack  up  a  compost  heap  formed 
of  alternate  layers  of  sod  and  manure; 
this  was  chopped  down  and  turned  over 
at  intervals  by  hand  labor  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  friable  compost  resulted.  Under 
modern  conditions,  where  carnations 
are  grown  extensively  this  compost 
heap  is  impracticable,  so  a  whole  field 
is  turned  into  compost  by  horse  labor. 
A  sod  of  rye  or  Timothy  is  grown;  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  rye  has  made  a 
growth  convenient  for  plowing  under, 
the  field  receives  a  heavy  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  the  whole  is  turned 
under,  and  left  over  Winter  in  rough 
furrows.  In  the  Spring  the  land  re¬ 
ceives  another  dressing  of  manure, 
which  is  plowed  in,  and  it  is  then  re¬ 
peatedly  cultivated  with  spading  har¬ 
row,  Cutaway  or  Acme — anything  that 
will  break  it  up  thoroughly.  It  is  thus 
worked  for  a  time,  destroying  weeds, 
aerating  the  soil,  and  completing  the 
mellowing  begun  by  the  frost  of  the 
previous  Winter.  A  third  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  then  plowed  under,  the  soil 
being  ridged  up  high  with  the  plow, 
and  left  in  these  big  rough  ridges  until 
taken  into  the  houses.  If  heavy  rains 
beat  down  or  compact  the  ridges,  they 
are  plowed  up  again,  or  split  open,  the 
idea  being  to  “weather”  the  soil  so  it 
is  free  from  sourness.  If  the  soil  is 
lumpy  when  taken  to  the  benches  it 
is  run  through  a  grinder,  but  it  is 
usually  mellow  and  friable.  .The  car¬ 
nations  are  all  under  glass  by  the  end 
of  July,  unlike  the  old  habit  of  leaving 
them  out  till  September,  and  being 
short  of  flowers  when  prices  are  high. 
No  chemicals  are  needed  until  after 
New  Years,  when  kainit  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  on  a  bench  100  x  5  feet  20 
pounds  may  be  scattered  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing,  then  watered  in.  Bone  dust  is  very 
slowly  available,  so  it  is  better  to  mix 
this  in  the  soil  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  bench,  before  the  plants  are  set,  50 
pounds  to  bench  100  x  5  feet.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  top-dressing,  in  which 
case  it  should  be  mixed  with  soil  before 
application.  If  nitrate  of  soda  is  used 
it  should  be  mixed  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  soil,  but  we  do  not  advise  its 
use.  In  the  '  past,  florists  depended 
largely  upon  fresh  soil  from  extensive 
meadows  that  would  supply  old  sod, 
but  nowadays  higher  real  estate  values 
restrict  space,  and  the  same  soil  must 
be  turned  out  of  the  benches,  farmed 
for  a  period,  fertilized  and  treated  to 
the  action  of  frost  and  weather 
changes,  so  that  it  may  gain  new 
“heart,”  and  be  fitted  for  the  green¬ 
house  by  this  renewal. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  FOOD  CONVERT 

Good  Food  the  True  Road  to  Health. 


The  pernicious  habit  some  persons 
still  have  of  relying  on  nauseous  drugs 
to  relieve  stomach  trouble,  keeps  up  the 
patent  medicine  business  and  helps  keep 
up  the  army  of  dyspeptics. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia — is  caused  by 
what  is  put  into  the  stomach  in  the  way 
of  improper  food,  the  kind  that  so  taxes 
the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs  they 
are  actually  crippled. 

When  this  state  is  reached,  to  resort 
to  tonics  is  like  whipping  a  tired  horse 
with  a  big  load.  Every  additional  effort 
he  makes  under  the  lash  diminishes  his 
power  to  move  the  load. 

Try  helping  the  stomach  by  leaving 
off  heavy,  greasy,  indigestible  food  and 
take  on  Grape-Nuts — light,  easily  di¬ 
gested,  full  of  strength  for  nerves  and 
brain,  in  every  grain  of  it.  There’s  no 
waste  of  time  nor  energy  when  Grape- 
Nuts  is  the  food. 

“I  am  an  enthusiastic  user  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  consider  it  an  ideal  food,” 
writes  a  Maine  man : 

“I  had  nervous  dyspepsia  and  was  all 
run  down  and  my  food  seemed  to  do  me 
but  little  good.  From  reading  an  adver¬ 
tisement  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  food,  and 
after  a  few  weeks’  steady  use  of  it,  felt 
greatly  improved. 

“Am  much  stronger,  not  nervous  now, 
and  can  do  more  work  without  feeling 
so  tired,  and  am  better  every  way. 

“I  relish  Grape-Nuts  best  with  cream 
and  use  four  heaping  teaspoon  fuls  as 
the  cereal  part  of  a  meal.  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  with 
stomach  trouble  who  would  be  benefited 
by  using  Grape-Nuts.  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read 
the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,” 
in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Paint  and  protect  your  barns  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth  Barn  Red 


Do  it  now,  before  winter  sets  in,  for 
there  is  no  better  investment  than  a  good 
protective  paint  that  will  keep  your  farm 
buildings  dry  and  sound  through  the  cold, 
stormy  months. 

Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth 
Barn  Red  has  a  remarkable  covering 
capacity  and  spreads  well  under  the 
brush.  It  is  a  clear,  handsome  red 
that  retains  its  freshness  much  longer 
than  ordinary  paints.  And  it  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 


Williams  Finishes  that  will  add  to  the 
life  and  looks  of  your  buildings  and  your 
home — inside  and  out.  You  can  buy 
them  everywhere.  Write  for  our  booklet, 

“  Paints  and  Varnishes 

for  the  Farm  ” 

It  is  free  —  and  it  will  give  you  a 
good  many  valuable  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  what  paint  can  save 
for  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,635Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland, 0. 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 

Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— Vs 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces¬ 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

fare  the  best  Investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
I  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  3  A..,. 

\  information  and  details  of  our 

,  special  offer  to  you.  - - 

,  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 


$ 


M! 


The  Brownwall 
Engine &Pulley  Co. 

32.1  Michigan  Ave., 
Lansing,  Michigan 


m&m  S3 


/3Mdre  Water  ££$& 

"American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  tn  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power 
js  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICDLTUBAL  CORPORATION  Otm™  paper  tree.  Write”! 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Down  Your  Fields 

Permanently 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Use  Hnbbarcl’s  “Bone  Base”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Seeding  Down  and  Fruit 
(formerly  called  “Grass  and  Grain 
Fertilizer”)  and  you  won’t  have  to 
plow  your  grass  fields  every  few 
vears. 


„  „  Bridgeton,  Me.,  June  17, 1912 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  commenced  using  your  goods  six  years  ago,  following  the  Clark  Method 
on  two  acres.  The  land  is  a  high,  dry  knoll,  very  poor  grass  land,  and  would  usually  run 
out  in  two  years  when  using  manure,  but  the  grass  on  that  field  using  your  Famous  Hay 
Makers  lias  been  a  wonder  to  everybody.  1  think  that  the  two  acres  has  cut  ten  tons  of 
dry  hay  In  one  crop,  and  one  of  my  neighbors  said  yesterday  “  It  is  the  best  this  year  it 
has  ever  been.”  Last  year  I  cut  it  July  titb.  and,  after  raking,  it  looked  like  a  solid  mass 
of  hay  all  over  the  ground. 

This  field  was  laid  down  with  500  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for  Seed¬ 
ing  Down  and  Fruit  (formerly  “  Grass  and  Grain  ”)  to  the  acre  and  ever  since  500  lbs.  of 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base ”  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-Dressing  has  been  used  per  acre 
each  year.  Yours  truly,  C.  L.  H1LJON 

Our  Almanac  and  “Soil  Fertility”  sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  goou  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
betwcon  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


With  incomplete  returns  the  indications  are  as  we 
write  that  all  the  amendments  to  the  Ohio  Constitution, 
except  one,  were  carried.  This  one  granted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women.  By  a  combination  of  ques¬ 
tionable  elements  with  strong  prejudices  this  amend¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  badly  beaten.  We  have 
not  yet  received  details  as  to  the  exact  reason  for 
this  defeat.  We  shall  have  them  later.  While  Ohio 
women  may  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote,  they 
still  have  the  write  privilege  and  the  power  to  talk. 
With  the  new  form  of  controlling  legislation  they 
will  yet  win  the  right. 

* 

Before  Winter  closed  in  and  stripped  the  trees 
we  wanted  our  Western  friends  to  see  a  typical 
country  landscape  in  central  New  York.  The  pasture 
shown  on  our  first  page  is  in  Tompkins  Co.  There 
are  thousands  of  similar  locations  where  river  and 
wood  make  a  beautiful  and  restful  spot — in  fact,  the 
lake  regions  of  New  York  compare  well,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  with  any  of  the  world’s  famous  country  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  goodly  land.  Go  through  it  during 
harvest  time  as  the  sun  is  setting,  and  it  seems  like 
a  very  “land  of  corn  and  wine.”  The  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  beautiful 
pamphlet  on  the  “Agricultural  Advantages  of  New 
York.”  Do  not  imagine  that  these  beautiful  river 
views  are  to  be  found  in  abandoned  or  “unoccupied” 
farms.  These  are  more  likely  to  be  at  the  top  of 
some  rocky  hill.  Such  farms  as  are  here  pictured 
cost  good  money — and  are  worth  it. 

* 

All  through  the  world’s  history  progress  has  been 
made  by  mixing  the  people  up.  When  people  live 
apart  they  become  narrow  and  unprogressive.  They 
may  read  and  study  good  books,  but  that  better  part 
of  education  is  denied  them — the  study  of  human 
nature.  If  we  will  stop  for  a  moment  to  think  we 
shall  see  how  much  of  real  education  consists  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  others  and  obtaining  opinions.  All  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  concentration  of  opinions.  Anything 
which  mixes  people  up  by  bringing  them  together 
makes  for  education  and  progress.  Thus  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  proving  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids  to 
agricultural  education.  It  has  more  than  doubled 
the  size  of  agricultural  meetings — particularly  those 
held  in  Summer.  It  has  multiplied  the  area  which 
may  be  covered  by  such  a  meeting  by  10.  This 
bringing  people  rapidly  together  where  they  may  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  face  to  face  has  been  of  untold  value  in 
spreading  farm  education. 

* 

The  It.  N.-Y.  seems  to  discuss  all  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
dates  freely.  We  would  like  to  know  who  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  anyway.  J-  s.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  working  for  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
In  a  somewhat  less  direct  way  we  are  working  for 
what  we  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
farmer.  We  put  farmers  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  claim  that  they  need  definite  -and  special  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  may  he  criticized  for  taking  this  position, 
but  we  can  stand  that — and  answer  it.  Not  one  of 
the  political  “platforms”  offers  the  farmer  what  we 
think  lie  should  have.  How  can  they  do  so  when  a 
political  “platform”  must  be  a  compromise  between 
the  conservative  and  the  radical  elements  of  a  party? 
Not  one  of  the  candidates  seems  really  to  know  what 
the  farmers  need  and  want.  Mr.  Taft  does  not  seem 
to  care,  for  we  should  judge  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  farmers  as  a  class  need  legislation  distinct  from 
that  which  other  classes  need.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  making  special  pleas  to  farmers — some 
of  them,  it  seems  to  us,  far  outside  of  the  remedies 
which  go  with  political  power.  For  example,  a  revival 
of  the  Country  Life  Commission  will  not  pay  mort¬ 
gages,  secure  drainage  loans  or  hold  up  commission 
robbers.  Nor  will  a  “prompt  revision  of  the  tariff” 
do  those  things  or  relieve  farmers  of  pressing  trou¬ 
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bles.  We  shall  discuss  the  candidates  impartially, 
and  criticize  what  seems  to  us  off  the  track  in  their 
appeals  to  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  not  forget 
our  four-sided  platform : 

1.  Agricultural  credits — liquid  farm  capital. 

2.  A  fair  parcels  post — transportation. 

3.  A  Federal  “blue  sky”  law — investment  security. 

4.  A  Federal  commission  law — business  protection. 

We  intend  to  keep  at  this  so  that  no  matter  who  is 

elected  he  will  know  that  these  four  things  must  have 
the  real  thing  in  “careful  consideration.” 

* 

History  is  being  made  so  fast  now  that  a  moving 
picture  machine  can  hardly  keep  up  with  it.  For 
years  we  have  advocated  a  number  of  public  meas¬ 
ures  which  we  felt  could  be  classed  as  political  rights 
of  the  American  farmer.  We  have  seen  these  things 
run  the  long  gauntlet  of  ridicule,  sneer,  abuse,  bluff 
and  threat  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  privileged 
interests.  We  have  seen  this  change  to  sullen  silence 
and  then  to  perfunctory  agreement.  Now  comes  the 
beginning  of  the  real  thing.  The  new  Progressive 
party  in  their  State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
adopted  the  following  in  their  platform: 

FARM  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

We  advocate  State  or  national  legislation  as  follows  : 

1 —  The  repeal  of  the  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

2 —  An  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  so  that  in  each 
locality  there  may  be  available  to  each  farmer  adequate 
data  as  to  soils,  farm  management,  seed  supply,  market 
facilities,  transportation  methods,  crop  prospects  and  the 
like. 

3 —  State  supervision  of  commission  merchants  and  brok¬ 
ers  to  prevent  loss  to  shippers  through  insolvency  or  fraud. 

4 —  A  system  of  agricultural  credit  for  drainage  and  lake 
improvement. 

5 —  Such  change  in  statute  and  fundamental  laws  as  will 
permit  drainage  of  farm  lands  by  means  of  compulsory 
process  against  the  owners  of  contiguous  lands. 

6 —  The  rapid  extension  of  the  parcels  post  service. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  “platform”  does  not 
mean  that  these  things  are  surely  to  be  done.  The 
French  peasants  went  to  dancing  and  feasting  when 
the  Bastile  fell,  as  they  thought  Liberty  came  out  of 
the  blood  and  tears  of  centuries  with  flowers  in  her 
hand  and  Peace  for  a  partner.  We  make  no  such 
mistake,  and  have  no  such  illusions.  We  shall  have 
just  what  we  make  these  parties  do  for  us,  and  no 
more.  The  thing  to  thank  the  good  Lord  for  is  that 
at  last  these  definite  farm  issues  have  been  forced  to 
a  front  rank.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference 
who  puts  them  through — the  big  shoulder  of  the 
farmer  must  provide  the  motive  power. 

* 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  claims  to  have  found  a  “joker” 
in  the  new  law  designed  to  shut  off  the  drug  and 
“cure”  fakes.  This  law  was  an  amendment  to  the 
pure  food  laws.  The  courts  decided  that  under  the 
old  law  all  the  Government  could  do  was  to  see  that 
the  drugs  used  in  these  “cures”  were  pure.  It  could 
not  stop  the  manufacturer  from  making  ridiculous 
or  false  “claims”  for  their  remedies.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  supposed  to  give  such  power  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The  amendment,”  said  Dr.  Wiley,  “relates  to  state¬ 
ments  on  the  labels  of  medicine,  especially  the  so-called 
patent  or  proprietary  remedies,  providing  that  claims  as 
to  curative  effects  shall  not  be  false  and  fraudulent.  It 
is  always  more  difficult  to  secure  conviction  if  you  have 
to  prove  two  separate  crimes  rather  than  one.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  difference  between  what  is  false  and 
what  is  fraudulent,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  in  mind  some  distinct  difference  between  them. 
Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
punish  an  offender  for  false  claims  alone  or  for  fraudulent 
claims  alone.  The  alertness  of  the  lawyers  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  court  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  classes  of  offenses  rather  than  in 
bringing  the  offender  to  justice.” 

That  is  probably  a  fair  sample  of  what  we  call  a 
“joker.”  The  plain  intention  was  to  choke  off  the 
miserable  fakes  who  attempt  to  coin  money  out  of 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  victims.  Some  smart 
lawyer  has  probably  tied  it  up  so  that  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  the  brand  on  the  faker  he  can  wear  diamonds 
while  the  lawyers  chase  this  joker  around  the  court. 

* 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to  con¬ 
vince  the  farmers  has  been  led  astray  by  the  “two 
blades  of  grass”  gentlemen.  Speaking  to  the  Vermont 
farmers  last  week,  he  told  how  the  average  yield  of 
corn  and  wheat  has  fallen  off : 

Now,  every  farmer  knows  that  an  80-bushel  corn  crop 
will  make  more  net  profit  in  one  year  than  a  50-bushel 
average  in  four  years.  Well,  one  bushel  an  acre  increase 
on  all  improved  agricultural  land  in  the  United  States 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  12,500  extra  trains  of 
50  cars  each  needed  to  transport  it.  Mind  you,  this  in¬ 
crease  could  be  obtained  while  at  the  same  time  increas¬ 
ing  the  permanent  value  of  the  land,  as  the  experience  of 
Germany,  France  and  Denmark  has  shown. 

•  Now,  many  of  these  farmers  are  wiser  than  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates  think.  If  one  farmer,  or  a  few 


farmers,  were  to  grow  80  bushels,  while  the  resit 
grew  50,  the  80-bushel  men  would  be  in  clover.  If 
everyone  increased  to  80  bushels  the  farmers  who 
make  their  living  at  selling  corn  would  be  in  quite 
another  condition.  It  has  all  been  figured  out  many 
times.  The  owners  of  these  12,500  trains  would 
charge  as  much  as  ever  for  hauling  a  bushel  of  corn, 
while  with  the  increased  production  the  price  would 
fall,  so  that  the  80  bushels  would  bring  the  farmer 
less  money  than  the  50.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Roosevelt 
talk  this  same  way  to  manufacturers?  By  all  means 
urge  them  to  make  80  shoes  or  shirts  or  stoves  or 
suits  of  clothes,  where  50  were  made  before.  These 
things  are  all  necessities  and  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion  will  cheapen  their  cost  and  make  everyone  hap¬ 
pier — that  is,  if  the  argument  regarding  corn  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

* 

Well,  we  are  to  have  a  trial  of  parcels  post.  The 
law  is  not  satisfactory,  and  as  proposed  caused  a 
great  injustice  to  printers  and  business  men  who  sell 
by  catalogues.  Congress  was  finally  determined  to  do 
something,  and  so  made  the  Bourne  bill,  with  some 
amendments,  a  law.  The  business  will  start  January 
1.  Parcels  up  to  11  pounds  in  weight  and  with  a 
combined  length  and  girth  of  72  inches  will  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  mails  on  what  is  called  the  zone 
system  of  figuring  rates,  which  are  classified  as 
follows : 


Above  four  ounces  rates  are  by  the  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  varying  with  distance  as  follows : 


Each 

First  Additional 

Eleven 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Pounds. 

Rural  route  and 

city  delivery .  .05 

.01 

.15 

50-mile  zone  . . 

. 05 

.03 

.35 

150-mile  zone  .. 

. 06 

.04 

.46 

300-mile  zone  . . 

. 07 

.05 

.57 

600-mile  zone  .  . 

. 08 

.06 

.68 

1000-mile  zone  .  . 

.07 

.70 

1400-mile  zone  .  . 

. 10 

.00 

1.00 

1800-mile  zone  .. 

. 11 

.10 

1.11 

Over  1800  miles. 

. 12 

.12 

1.32 

Thus  you  can 

mail  on  your  rural 

route  11 

pounds 

in  one  package  for  15  cents.  50  miles  for  35  or  300 
miles  for  57  cents,  etc.  Under  our  present  system 
ordinary  merchandise  would  cost  for  11  pounds  $1.76 
at  any  of  these  distances  and  would  be  put  into  three 
packages.  This  hill  is  highly  praised  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  and  bitterly  condemned  in  others.  No  one  can 
tell  how  it  will  work  until  it  is  given  a  fair  triafl. 
From  the  first,  through  these  long  years  of  fighting 
for  a  parcels  post,  we  have  advised  taking  the  best 
we  could  get  and  joining  to  make  it  a  success.  Our 
country  people  should  now  make  it  their  business  to 
patronize  this  parcels  post  in  every  possible  way. 
Make  it  a  success  financially  if  possible  from  the 
start.  That  will  enable  us  to  compel  Congress  to 
change  or  improve  it  later  when  we  find  just  what 
we  need.  It  will  also  give  us  the  power  to  secure 
other  needed  legislation. 

* 

In  his  speech  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  at  Will¬ 
iam’s  Grove,  Gov.  Wilson  is  reported  as  saying: 

It  Is  practically  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  borrow 
money  on  the  kind  of  securities  ordinarily  demanded  at 
the  banks.  It  does  not  serve  his  purpose  to  borrow  it 
for  the  short  periods  insisted  upon  by  most  bankers.  He 
needs,  rather,  long  credits,  and  he  needs  them  on  his 
own  kind  of  security.  He  can't  be  mortgaging  his  farm 
every  time  be  needs  a  little  money. 

That  is  the  most  sensible  statement  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  yet  seen  credited  to  a  public  man.  It 
tells  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words.  We  intend  to 
keep  right  after  this  thing,  so  that,  no  matter  who 
is  elected,  the  people  will  demand  action.  All  the 
platforms  discuss  agricultural  credits. 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  showed  how  the  dairy  laws  of 
New  York  may  work  ruin  or  injustice  to  a  farmer. 
Now  we  have  a  case  under  the  so-called  game  laws 
which,  in  principle,  is  even  worse.  On  page  946  we 
see  how  Mr.  Juckett  was  fined  $25  for  catching  two 
otters  which,  without  question,  had  destroyed  $25 
worth  of  his  ducks.  The  so-called  “permit”  which 
the  counsel  of  the  Conservation  Commission  refers 
to  is  about  the  finest  sample  of  legal  farce  we  have 
yet  heard  of.  We  hope  this  case  will  be  fought  to 
the  limit.  We  do  not  believe  the  game  laws  protect 
the  otter  anyway,  and,  in  any  event,  it  is  high  time 
this  matter  was  settled.  Let  us  not  give  up  the  right 
to  protect-  our  property  without  a  fight,  at  least. 


BREVITIES. 

Hard  cider — soft  head  ! 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  begin  selecting  the  corn  seed. 

Until  the  ground  freezes  up  we  talk  cover  crops 
with  rye. 

The  cow  that  goes  into  the  Winter  so  thin  will  eat  up 
a  hay  stack  and  swallow  a  bin. 

The  way  to  cure  “cold  feet”  is  to  stamp  on  your  in¬ 
clination  to  ruu  away  from  your  duty. 

About  too  late  for  Hairy  vetch  seeding.  Should  have 
been  in  before. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  whicli  interest 
country  people]. 

MONEY  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Liquid  Farm  Capital. — It  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  apparent  that  liquid  capital  is  as 
necessary  in  the  business  of  farming  as  it 
is  m  any  other ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
money  invested  in  the  farming  plant,  in  the 
land,  there  must  also  be  money  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  planting,  sowing  and 
harvesting,  whether  these  operations  take 
up  little  or  much  time,  and  that  the  farmer 
who  has  not  this  surplus  capital  must  be 
able  to  get  it  easily  and  surely.  The  finan¬ 
cial  machinery  of  the  merchant  and  manu¬ 
facturer  is  adjusted  to  this  end,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  and  adapted  for  quick,  positive  ac¬ 
tion.  In  the  bond,  stock,  bill  of  lading, 
acceptance,  warehouse  receipt,  the  business 
man  has  a  form  of  security  that  he  can 
use  at  an  instant’s  notice,  is  good  collat¬ 
eral  for  a  loan,  or  for  sale ;  low  rates  of 
interest  prevail,  short  or  long  time  loans, 
wherever  these  forms  of  collateral  are  of¬ 
fered.  The  farmer  has  none  of  the  means, 
the  laws  and  methods  are  archaic,  have 
outrun  their  usefulness,  and  must  be 
adapted  to  our  present  day  methods  of 
business. 

A  New  Method. — We  shall  have  to 
evolve  a  new  method ;  such  a  system  as 
the  Russian  might  be  adapted  to  our  col¬ 
ored  population  in  the  South,  but  not  to 
the  larger,  independent  farmer  all  over 
the  country.  For  one  thing  there  cannot 
be  any  special  privilege  in  it ;  the  farmer 
does  not  want  that  It  must  be  so  that 
the.  individual  farmer  can  take  advantage 
of  it.  purely  as  an  individual  ;  no  paternal¬ 
ism  about  it  at  all.  Prior  to  about  25  or 
30  years  ago  the  farm  mortgage  was  the 
favorite  investment ;  insurance  companies, 
trust  companies,  trustees  and  the  private 
investors  of  every  kind  were  anxious  to  buy 
good  farm  mortgages,  and  such  States  as 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  largely 
developed  with  these  funds,  and  the  change 
of  these  funds  to  investment  in  lands  for 
a  time  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
“hard  times”  as  the  drought  and  the  grass¬ 
hopper.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  present  day  corporation 
with  its  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  bond 
was  found  especially  desirable  as  an  in¬ 
vestment,  being  of  a  convenient  and  regu¬ 
lar  size,  satisfactory  rate  of  interest,  long 
time,  regular  time  and  place  of  payment, 
no  dilatory  tactics  to  prevent  foreclosure 
in  case  of  failure  to  repay  the  principal, 
so  that  large  investors  now  consider  it  as 
the  standard  investment  security.  Now  the 
farmer  must  adjust  farm  securities  to  these 
present  day  requirements. 

Mortgages  as  Loans. — About  15  years 
ago,  in  connection  with  a  vice-president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  whose  business  was  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  reserve  funds  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  1  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
while  formerly  largely  invested  in  farm 
mortgages,  they  had  quit  making  these 
loans  and  were  withdrawing  them  as  fast 
as  possible  and  reinvesting  in  good  bonds; 
that  these  were  found  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  in  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal,  with  no  tedious  and  annoying 
foreclosing.  This  experience  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
no  doubt  was  the  experience  of  many  other 
careful  investors,  and  was  based  purely  on 
the  fact  that  the  form  of  investment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  farmer  was  not  equal,  or 
rather  it  was  not  as  desirable  as  that  of¬ 
fered  by  the  corporations  in  the  form  of 
a  bond.  Now,  I  believe  the  first  thing 
that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  revise  our 
laws  in  such  a  way  that  the  farmer  can 
take  advantage  as  an  individual  of  the 
forms  of  security  offered  by  the  individual 
bondholder  or  stockholder  of  a  corporation, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  raise  money  for 
long  time,  just  as  the  corporation  does  on 
its  bonds,  or  he  can  use  it  as  security  or 
collateral  for  a  loan  just  as  the  individual 
bondholder  of  a  corporation  does. 

Suggested  Remedies. — There  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  urged  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
our  financial  system  to  help  the  farmer. 
First  are  those  who  believe  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  with 
proper  laws  governing  co-operative  com¬ 
panies  great  good  could  be  done,  but  it 
would  not  overcome  all  the  evils.  The  new¬ 
ness  of  the  country  and  the  restlessness  of 
our  rural  population  would  work  constantly 
against  co-operation.  Second,  are  some 
who  believe  in  direct  State  aid,  by  lending 
public  funds  to  farmers.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  majority  of  our  citizens  would 
go  into  quite  so  extreme  a  socialistic 
scheme.  The  man  who  does  not  need  or 
want  to  get  public  money  would  not  want 
to  invest  in  mortgages,  which  would  be 
what  such  a  plan  would  amount  to,  and  he 
would  be  liable  for  his  share  of  the  loan 
as  a  taxpayer. 

Thirdly,  would  be  a  plan  that  would 
carry  out  our  ideas  of  a  purely  voluntary, 
individual  action,  so  that  every  man  who 
owned  land,  who  was  engaged  in  farming, 
that  is,  who  used  his  land  for  legitimate 
food  raising  purposes,  could  comply  with 
certain  simple,  clearly  defined  conditions, 
which  might  be  embodied  in  a  State  law, 
and  get  funds  on  long  time  and  low  rate 
of  interest,  to  be  repaid  at  the  time  of  the 
regular  payment  of  taxes  and  to  the  same 
officer.  Such  a  law  would  probably  have 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  appraisement  of 
real  estate  throughout  the  State,  based 
on  a  fair  cash  value.  Next,  the  transfer 
laws  would  have  to  be  very  simple,  some¬ 
thing  like  what  is  known  as  the  Torrens 
law.  Let  the  county  treasurer  with  the 
recorder  of  deeds  be  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  to  whatever  per  cent  thought  desir¬ 
able  on  the  value  of  land,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  land  owner  who  had  complied 
with  conditions  as  prescribed.  As  these 
bonds  would  be  true  debenture  bonds  of 
the  highest  standing,  they  could  lie  desig¬ 
nated  as  forms  of  investment  for  trust 
funds,  school  funds,  and  should  even  be 
proper  investments  for  the  surplus  funds 


of  the  postal  savings  banks.  Should  the 
individual  farmer  desire  to  do  so,  instead 
of  the  bond  being  sold  and  he  receive  the 
proceeds,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take 
the  bond  himself,  which  he  could  use  as 
collateral  at  his  bank.  Should  he  desire 
a  short  time  loan,  the  only  cost  to  him  in 
such  a  case  would  be  the  small  cost  there 
would  be  entailed  in  operating  the  finan¬ 
cial  machinery  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
bond  could  run  for  25  years,  with,  say, 
interest  only  for  the  first  five  years  ;  after 
that,  repayment  of  principal.  '  Any  good 
actuary  could  calculate  the  minutise  of 
such  a  plan.  As  we  are  just  starting  on 
the  special  privilege  house  cleaning,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can  suggest 
any  plan  consistently  that  would  give  the 
farmer  any  special  favor.  Nor  does  he 
need  it,  nor  want  it,  but  the  business  laws 
of  the  farm  are  far  behind  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
the  aim  of  this  is  merely  in  a  tentative 
way  to  develop  some  practical  plan  by 
which  the  farmer  as  a  business  man  can 
help  himself,  and  not  as  now,  be  helpless 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
may  come  to  him,  or  to  help  himself  in  the 
event  of  necessities.  D.  h.  c. 

Michigan.  _ 


DRINKING  UP  A  HILL 

We  are  informed  of  a  remarkable  opera¬ 
tion  in  reclaiming  a  swamp  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  swamp  is  located  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  lake  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  con¬ 
taining  a  sandy  clay  soil.  The  proposition 
of  the  company  undertaking  the  work  has 


been  to  separate  the  swamp  from  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  lakes  by  throwing  a 
dike  across  at  a  section  where  the  water 
stands  at  a  depth  of  about  10  feet.  This 
dike  had  to  be  made  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  was  built  about 
80  feet  wide,  the  intention  being  to  lay 
it  out  in  building  lots  for  the  gardeners 
and  truck  farmers  who  will  occupy  the 
land.  The  water  above  the  dike  or  building 
lot  section  will  lie  pumped  out  by  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump  driven  by  an  electric  motor. 
By  regulating  the  pumping,  any  desired 
amount  of  moisture  can  be  kept  in  the  soil, 
so  this  section  will  not  be  dependent  on 
the  rainfall.  With  the  fertile  soil  of  these 
swamp  lands  and  absolute  control  over 
the  moisture,  the  ideal  conditions  of  truck 
farming  and  gardening  will  be  obtained 
in  this  section.  In  the  reclamation  of  this 
swamp  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  has 
naturally  consisted  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  section  which  separates  the 
lake  from  the  reclaimed  land.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  here  again  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump  has  demonstrated  its  general 
utility.  By  using  two  of  these  pumps  the 
hill  used  for  constructing  the  dike  has  been 
literally  pumped  into  the  swamp:  and  it 
has  been  done  in  au  incredibly  short  time 
at  a  very  low  cost. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  Goulds  centrifugal 
pump  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
This  pump  discharges  an  eight-inch  stream, 
or  2.000-gallons  per  minute.  This  stream 
was  driven  through  900  feet  of  pipe  to  the 
top  of  a  75-foot  hill.  There  part  of  it 
was  driven  through  another  smaller  pump 
with  such  pressure  that  it  cut  the  soil 
loose,  carrying  it  back  through  a  flume  to 


the  swamp.  Thus  the  water  tore  tip  the 
hill  and  washed  it  down  as  thick  mud. 
This  stream  of  mud  was  directed  where  it 
was  wanted  in  the  swamp,  and  as  it  dried 
left  a  dyke  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  80 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high.  It  is  said 
that  the  entire  cost  of  eating  up  this  hill 
and  washing  it  to  the  swamp  was  five 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  picture  shows 
how  the  hill  was  eaten  or  washed  away, 
and  how  the  mud  was  floated  to  the  swamp. 
One  may  well  ask  what  next? 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Undervaluation  of  sugar 
entries  at  New  Orleans  cnarged  against  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  from 
1901  to  1907  amounted  to  $103,533,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  announced  August  29  by 
Collector  of  Customs  Hebert.  If  settlement' 
is  not  made  it  is  said  the  matter  will  be 
referred  to  the  federal  attorney  for  action. 

The  federal  grand  jury  of  the  northern 
district  of  Texas  returned  August  29  an 
indictment  against  several  prominent  oil 
men  as  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  charge  is  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  unlawful  conspiracy  and 
combination  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws.  It  is  alleged  the  individual  defend¬ 
ants,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  conspired  to 
destroy  the  business  of  the  Pierce-Fordyce 
Oil  Association  of  Texas. 

A  shipment  of  honey  bees  broke  loose 
and  captured  a  freight  train  on  the  Great 
Northern  in  Minnesota,  August  30.  When 
the  train  started  from  Minneapolis  there 
were  10  hives  of  bees  consigned  to  the 


Rev.  Francis  Jaeger  at  St.  Bonifacius,  Minn. 
By  the  time  the  bees  got  to  Crystal  Bay 
three  of  the  hives  were  smashed  and  as  a 
result  no  freight  was  left  there.  The  car 
door  was  opened,  but  quickly  closed  again 
with  a  pole.  At  Minnetonka  Beach  a  po¬ 
liceman  was  asked  to  restrain  the  bees 
from  interfering  with  interstate  commerce, 
but  he  declined. 

Solomon  Luna  was  found  dead  August 
30  in  a  sheep  dipping  vat  ou  his  ranch, 
75  miles  from  Magdalena,  N.  M.  Lnna 
was  known  as  the  greatest  sheep  ranchman 
in  the  world.  He  was  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  Bank  of  America.  For  16 
years  he  was  National  Republican  com¬ 
mitteeman  for  New  Mexico. 

William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Woolen  Company  and  a  leading  figure 
in  the  textile  industry  of  the  .country,  was 
arrested  August  30  on  a  warrant  based  ou 
an  indictment  charging  conspiracy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “planting”  dynamite  in  va¬ 
rious  places  in  Lawrence  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  of  last  Winter.  The  theory  of  those 
who  obtained  the  evidence  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Jury  is  that  persons 
interested  in  the  operators’  side  of  the 
labor  struggle  placed  the  dynamite  where 
it  was  found  in  order  to  discredit  the 
strikers’  cause.  Dennis  J.  Collins,  a  dog 
fancier  of  Cambridge,  and  a  third  man 
were  indicted  at  the  same  time.  The 
name  of  the  third  man  has  not  been  made 
public.  He  is  described  as  the  head  of  an 
aniline  dye  concern. 

Under  authority  granted  by  the  last  pos¬ 
tal  appropriation  law  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  issued  August  31  an  order  in¬ 
creasing  on  September  30  next  the  salaries 
of  42.000  rural  mail  carriers.  The  com¬ 


pensation  of  the  carriers  on  standard  routes 
of  which  there  are  30,000,  is  increased  from 
$1,000  to  $1,100,  with  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  for  shorter  routes.  The  order  in¬ 
volves  about  $4,000,000  a  year.  An  ad¬ 
vance  from  $900  tG  $1,000  a  year  for 
standard  routes  was  made  in  1911.  When 
rural  delivery  was  started  16  years  ago 
the  carriers  got  $200  a  year.  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  has  also  directed  that  rural  carriers 
shall  have  15  days  annual  leave  with  pay. 

Seven  persons,  including  nearly  the  entire 
train  crew,  were  killed  and  20  injured,  sev¬ 
eral  seriously,  September  1,  when  a  fast 
sleeping  car  train  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  was  ditched  in  a 
washout  caused  by  a  cloudburst  five  miles 
south  of  Shawana,  Wis. 

Following  a  night  of  torrential  rainfall 
and  cloudbursts  throughout  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Panhandle  district  of  West  Virginia, 
reports  from  the  flooded  region  September 
2  tell  of  43  dead,  four  missing,  destruction 
of  $5,000,000  in  property  and  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs  demoralized.  For  nearly 
five  hours  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Cloud- 
busts  filled  fertile  valleys  with  raging 
rivers  that  annihilated  crops  and  carried 
away  bridges  and  railroad  tracks.  Light¬ 
ning  struck  in  many  places.  Quiet  streams 
rose  in  an  hour  and  became  agents  of  de¬ 
struction.  Railroad  traffic  was  practically 
stopped  and  wire  traffic  was  paralyzed 
throughout  most  of  the  region.  Colliers, 
W.  Va.,  was  practically  wiped  out.  Cherry 
Valley,  W.  Va.,  was  in  ruins.  Avella, 
Canousburg,  Washington,  Burgettstown,  and 
a  dozen  smaller  places  in  the  extreme  west 
of  Pennsylvania  were  inundated.  At  New 
Philadelphia,  Steubenville  and  other  Ohio 
towns  near  the  Ohio  River  the  damage  was 
heavy.  The  Panhandle  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ceased  train  opera¬ 
tions.  Fourteen  miles  of  track  was  washed 
away  near  Colliers.  Three  bridges  were 
carried  down  stream.  For  miles  along 
Raccoon  Creek  the  roadbed  was  submerged. 
Washington  county  reports  property  dam¬ 
age  that  will  exceed  $2,000,000.  Many 
sheep  and  cattle  were  drowned  in  the  fields. 
Washington  county  is  the  greatest  wool 
growing  community  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  streams  throughout  this  county 
and  Greene  County  contained  many  bodies 
of  dead  sheep.  A  freight  train  which  was 
running  along  the  banks  of  Hariner’s  Creek 
during  the  worst  of  the  storm  was  pitched 
into  the  water  by  a  cavein  and  all  the  crew 
except  the  engineer  are  thought  to  have 
been  drowned.  The  intense  heat  which  has 
prevailed  for  several  days  at  Chicago  was 
suddenly  relieved  by  a  terrific  thunder 
shower  September  1,  which  started  40  fires 
and  flooded  the  city.  The  rainfall  was  1.45 
inches  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Nine 
persons  had  succumbed  to  the  heat  before 
the  storm  broke. 

Two  great  earth  slides  at  Culebra  Cut, 
one  of  900,000  cubic  yards  and  the  other 
of  a  third  of  that  amount,  have  filled  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Panama  Canal,  partly  buried 
a  big  steam  shovel  and  other  machinery, 
and  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  club  building. 
The  latter,  which  is  two  stories  high,  has 
moved  18  inches  toward  the  cut,  and  en¬ 
gineers  say  it  cannot  be  saved  from  sliding 
in.  The  Commission  has  had  warnings, 
forbidding  its  use,  posted  on  the  building. 
The  whole  hill  upon  which  the  structure  is 
built,  Culebra  Heights,  seems  to  be  going 
down  rapidly.  Commission  engineers  say 
the  latest  slides  will  delay  work  on  the 
cut  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

One  of  the  large  grain  elevators  of  the 
National  Malting  Company,  at  103d  street 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railroad  yards,  Chicago,  burned  September 
3.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $250,000. 
Fifty  workmen  escaped. 

All  the  constitutional  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  recent  Ohio  State  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  except  that  providing 
lor  woman  suffrage,  were  approved  by  the 
voters  at  a  special  election  September  3. 
Ohio’s  Constitution  will  be  one  of  the  most 
radical  in  the  United  States.  The  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  include  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  home  rule  for  cities,  license 
system  for  saloons,  the  taxation  of  incomes 
and  inheritances,  abolishment  of  capital 
punishment,  minimum  wage,  eight-hour 
day  on  public  work,  and  35  others.  The 
women  agitating  suffrage  conducted  the 
most  aggressive  and  spectacular  features 
of  the  campaign.  Their  aggressiveness  at¬ 
tracted  the  fire  of  an  organization  opposed 
to  suffrage,  but  the  principal  cause  of  their 
defeat  is  to  be  traced  to  the  liuuor  inter¬ 
ests.  These  have  been  well  organized  for 
years  and  fonn<J  it  easy  to  have  their 
license  amendment  put  through.  It  also 
was  easy  for  them  to  turn  their  great 
strength  against  suffrage. 

Vermont  failed  to  elect  a  Governor  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  Returns  give  the  Democrats 
and  Progressive  candidates  together  about 
6,000  more  votes  than  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  received,  with  less  than  1,100  votes 
for  either  the  Prohibition  or  Socialist  can¬ 
didate.  Both  Republican  candidates  for 
Congress  were  safely  elected. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Riverside  Sadie 
De  Kol  Burke,  a  California  Iiolsteiu  cow, 
owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Yolo 
County,  is  the  first  cow  in  the  world  to 
average  over  100  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 
six  months.  She  beats  the  record  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Aralia  De  Kol  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  second  year  test.  Riverside  Sadie 
yielded  18.275  pounds  of  milk.  Aralia  De 
Kol’s  record  for  a  year  was  28,065  9-10 
pounds  of  milk,  or  1,137.73  pounds  of 
butter. 

George  M.  Whitaker,  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  and  president  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress,  died  at  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  August  30.  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  horn  in  1851  at  Southbridge,  Mass. 

The  Virginia  State  Fair  offers  a  number 
of  premiums  for  fruit,  fruit  packages,  nuts, 
nursery  and  ornamental  stock  grown  in 
Virginia.  Entries  close  September  14  ;  judg¬ 
ing  begins  October  8.  Exhibits  in  this  de¬ 
partment  may  be  shipped  at  any  time  to 
A.  Warwick,  general  manager  Virginia 
State  Fair,  care  of  Merchants’  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  same 
will  be  properly  stored,  taken  to  the  fair, 
carefully  unpacked  and  placed  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  every  care  and  caution  being  exer¬ 
cised  to  preserve  exhibit  intact  and  make 
it  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  public  as 
well  as  exhibitor.  Those  forwarding  ex¬ 
hibits  in  this  way  are  requested  to  advise 
the  general  manager  of  their  shipments,  so 
that  entry  cards  may  be  held  there  and 
placed  on  exhibits.  No  charge  made  for 
this  service. 
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POURING  OUT  THE  MUD  BELOW.  Fig.  403. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior’s  sash 
With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e’er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory ! 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband’s  sword, 
’Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 

And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 
What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 
The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e’er 
Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 
Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 

With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e’er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor. 

— T.  Buchanan  Read. 

* 

For  eggs  a  la  Veneziana  soak  two 
ounces  of  bread  crumbs  in  half  a  pint 
of  milk.  When  the  crumbs  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  milk,  add  six  eggs,  a  pinch, 
of  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Beat  well  together,  put  in  pan  with  boil¬ 
ing  butter,  and  fry  brown  on  both  sides, 
turning  carefully  with  a  plate. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  a  town 
woman  who  moved  to  the  country  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  much  entertainment  out 
of  the  party  line  telephone.  She  antici¬ 
pated  hearing  all  sorts  of  racy  gossip, 
and  expected  to  be  able,  within  a  short 
time,  to  drag  a  family  skeleton  out  of 
the  closet  of  every  farmer  on  her  party 
line.  The  town  woman  has  suffered  au 
awful  disappointment.  After  a  year's 
residence  in  the  country,  and  after  dili¬ 
gently  listening  to  conversations,  she 
has  never  yet  unearthed  a  single  scan¬ 
dal.  She  hears  the  country  women  dis¬ 
cuss  the  number  of  chickens  they  got 
out  of  a  hatching,  etc.,  and  the  men 
telling  each  other  of  the  number  of 
miles  they  covered  the  day  before  in 
their  automobiles.  The  town  woman 
has  decided  that  farmers’  wives  rarely 
gossip. 

* 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
about  ants  as  a  household  nuisance,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  industrious 
American  ant  is  much  more  endurable 
than  his  Australian  relative.  An  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  Australian  diary,  printed 
in  the  London  “Gentlewoman,”  has  this 
to  say  about  them  : 

There  are  thousands  of  ants  everywhere. 
Some  of  the  anthills  are  three  feet  high 
and  six  feet  across — but  except  for  a  sharp 
nip  at  the  time,  the  ordinary  ant’s  bite 
is  not  noticeable.  But  if  a  soldier  ant  or 
a  bull  ant  or  a  greenhead  (an  ant  about 
1  y2  inches  long  with  a  green  head)  bites 
you,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  because  they 
take  quite  a  big  piece  out. 

Then  there  are  the  white  ants  (not  really 
ants,  but  termites),  which  cheerfully  eat 
the  insides  out  of  the  beams  of  the  wooden 
houses,  and  recently  have  been  eating  the 
sheet  lead  on  top  of  the  Sydney  museum. 
The  city  fathers  thought  this  was  going  a 
little  too  far,  so  now  the  ants  are  preserved 
inside  the  museum  with  samples  of  the  half 
consumed  lead  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
would  allow  their  appetites  to  run  away 
with  them. 

* 

A  long-established  New  York  grocer 
displays  in  his  window  a  basket  of 
purplish-brown  seaweed  labeled  “Real 
Irish  Dulse.”  It  does  not  look  very 
attractive  to  an  uninitiated  person,  but 
to  many  an  exile  it  brings  a  vision  of 
great  rolling  waves  on  the  rocky  Irish 
coast,  and  all  the  unforgotten  things  of 
an  earlier  home  across  the  sea.  Dulse 
is  a  seaweed  native  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  growing  abundantly  on  rocky 
shores,  where  it  is  found  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  tide.  It  has  divided  fronds 
about  six  inches  long,  red  when  freshly 


gathered,  but  turning  darker  as  it  is 
kept.  It  is  considered  very  beneficial  in 
scrofulous  complaints,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  iodine  it  contains.  It  is  eaten  fresh 
like  a  salad,  and  as  sold  here  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  a  dainty,  just  as  one  would 
eat  nuts  or  fruit.  It  has  a  slightly  salty 
spiciness  of  flavor  which  may  not  be 
very  attractive  at  first,  but  for  which 
one  soon  acquires  a  liking.  The  grocer 
tells  us  he  imports  the  dulse  from  Ire¬ 
land  in  large  casks,  his  sales  averaging 
about  50  pounds  a  day.  He  says  the 
true  dulse  does  not  grow  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  America,  but  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  seaweed  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
* 

The  American  National  Retail  Jew¬ 
elers’  Association,  after  many  requests, 
has  given  out  the  following  officially  re¬ 
vised  list  of  birthstones :  January,  gar¬ 
net;  February,  amethyst;  March,  blood¬ 
stone  and  aquamarine;  April,  diamond; 
May,  emerald;  June,  pearl  and  moon¬ 
stone;  July,  ruby;  August,  sardonyx  and 
peridot;  September,  sapphire;  October, 
opal  and  tourmaline;  November,  topaz; 
December,  turquoise  and  lapis  lazuli. 
The  aquamarine  is  less  known  here  than 
in  Europe,  though  now  much  used  in 
artistic  jewelry;  it  is  a  transparent  beryl, 
shaded  blue  and  green,  and  often  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  cast  up  by  the  sea 
along  the  shores  of  England  and  France, 
and  sometimes  bought  by  tourists  in  the 
latter  country  under  the  name  of  Brit¬ 
tany  crystal.  Sardonyx  is  black  onyx 
having  layers  of  sard,  which  is  a  dark 
red  chalcedony;  peridot  is  one  of  three 
forms  of  chrysolite.  Among  jewelers 
the  name  chrysolite  is  applied  to  forms 
of  this  crystal  that  are  yellow  in  color; 
the  same  stone  when  yellowish  green  is 
called  peridot,  and  when  olive  green  is 
called  olivine.  Tourmaline,  which  has 
peculiar  electric  properties  that  render 
it  of  value  to  scientific  investigators,  is 
variable  in  color — black,  blue,  green, 
brown,  and  occasionally  clear  white. 
The  dark  blue  of  lapis  lazuli  is  now  very 
familiar,  and  much  copied  in  imitation 
stones ;  it  is  especially  attractive  when 
set  in  silver.  Lapis  beads,  strung  alter¬ 
nately  with  beads  of  chased  silver,  are 
very  beautiful  as  well  as  fashionable; 
they  are  also  occasionally  seen  in  com¬ 
bination  with  beads  of  cut  crystal. 


A  Rural  Aid  Society. 

How  we  wish  that  those  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  or  perhaps  a  trifle  disgusted 
with  their  aid  society  might  have  been 
present  at  the  one  where  the  ladies  of 
oqr  church  gathered  last  week.  You 
would  have  enjoyed  every  minute.  We 
were  rather  late  in  arriving,  but  were 
so  cordially  welcomed  that  we  were  not 
a  bit  embarrassed  about  it.  The  broad 
veranda  was  filled  with  busy  ladies. 
We  immediately  found  a  place  among 
them,  and  took  up  the  work  of  the  day, 
piecing.  Then  as  needles  flew  in  and 
out  we  settled  down  to  quiet  enjoyment 
and  observation. 

The  quilt  piecing  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all.  One  was  embroider¬ 
ing  a  pillow  top  and  another  doing  a 
piece  of  Irish  crochet.  The  quilt  was 
being  prepared  for  the  annual  fair,  in 
November.  From  time  to  time  some 
one  made  suggestions  about  this,  but 
more  thought  was  given  to  the  events  of 
the  more  immediate  future.  The  details 
of  the  Sunday-school  picnic  for  next 
week  must  be  planned.  Who  is  to  ar¬ 
range  the  tables?  Who  will  bring 
flowers?  Who  will  go  to  the  city  for 
the  ice  cream?  These  and  many  other 
questions  are  settled  definitely,  so  that 
there  need  be  nothing  to  mar  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  children  on  their  gala  day. 
Yes,  the  ice  cream  is  purchased  for  both 
the  picnic  and  the  socials  which  are  held 
from  time  to  time.  Everyone  remarked 
how  much  easier  this  made  the  work 
and  how  much  more  they  could  enjoy 
the  affair  than  when  they  worked  and, 
worried  about  making  the  cream  them¬ 


selves.  It  is  delicious,  too.  There  will 
be  another  social  soon,  with  a  short  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  younger  people  will  fur¬ 
nish  this,  while  the  older  ones  do  the 
necessary  work  of  serving  and  dish¬ 
washing.  Later  this  will  be  reversed, 
and  the  older  ladies  will  give  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  while  the  younger  ones  work. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  work  that 
should  be  done.  The  ladies  are  going  to 
take  up  the  church  carpets  and  clean 
them  before  having  the  church  re¬ 
papered.  Besides  this,  a  new  organ  is  to 
be  purchased.  Yes,  it’s  the  old  question 
of  a  church  organ.  Who  knows  how 
many  times  this  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  church  quarrel?  We  are  sure,  though, 
it  won’t  be  so  here,  there  is  such  good 
comradeship  with  each  other  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  church  among  these  people. 
All  these  things  must  be  done  soon,  for, 
be  it  known,  the  church  is  soon  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  centennial.  Isn’t  that  glorious? 
Think  of  the  good  a  church  might  do 
in  100  years ! 

While  these  topics  were  discussed  the 
work  went  on  until  the  last  block  was 
pieced.  Then,  while  some  assisted  the 
hostess  in  preparing  supper,  others  be¬ 
gan  “setting  the  blocks  together.” 
Really,  we  hated  to  stop  before  the 
whole  quilt  top  was  finished,  but  we 
were  called  to  supper.  Such  a  pros¬ 
perous  meal  as  it  was !  Escalloped  po¬ 
tatoes,  rolls,  salads,  cold  meats,  pickles, 
cheese,  cakes  and  cakes,  tea,  lemonade 
and  blackberry  pie.  Pie  for  supper,  and 
everybody  took  a  piece !  Then  a  cup 
was  passed  and  everyone  gave  whatever 
she  wished.  Such  a  meal  was  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  25  cents  and  was  much 
better  than  could  be  bought  for  that 
price  at  a  hotel.  One  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  meeting  was  the  happy 
association  of  mothers  and  daughters. 
Mature  wisdom  and  youthful  enthusiasm 
are  a  splendid  combination  for  any  so¬ 
ciety  to  possess.  Altogether  it  was  a 
happy  afternoon,  principally  because  of 
the  harmony  which  was  the  keynote  of 
every  act.  e.  d.  m. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fTr  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writs  me.  SC 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Inyersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

whero  you  want  It.  For  your  country  homo— farm,  par- 
den,  lawn.  W ator  pumped  from  nearby  etream,  pond 
f  or  epring  without  expense  of  power.  Low  In  oost;  high 
*  4  A  in  efficiency.  Thousand  a  of  these  j 

'  '  ~a=/*rT'7»‘  FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 

now  in  use.  Writo  today  for  all  tacts.  , 
POWER  SPECIALTY'  CO.,  Ill 

Trinity  Bklg.  ,Netr  York  ] 


For  the  Farm 

Shop  or  suburban  home. 

|  Turn  a  switch  and  flood’, 
your  premiseswith  brilliant 
electric  light.  Complete 
outfit?  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries, 
etc.,  $250  up,  according  to 
number  of  lights  desired.  Cheap-  I 
er  to  operate,  handier,  cleaner 
and  safer  than  any  other  light. 
Write  for  particulars. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL 
MFG.  COMPANY 
[  23!  St.  Clair  St..  Dayton ,  O. 
Largest  Mfrs.  of  Ignition  ‘ 
and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Exclusively  in  ‘ 

the  U.S. 


WE  SHIP  ^APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  ojfert 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  A  bicycle  or 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pries 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on  nist 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  snrt?!5 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycle*. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  roar  wheel*, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pries** 
Do  Not  Walt:  write  today  for  our  special  ojfer, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept'  F80,  CHICAGO 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  1 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


To  All  Home  Lovers 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  wants  to  prove  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
beautifying  your  home  on  his  Long  Time,  Open  Ac¬ 
count,  Easy  Credit  System.  Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  Home  Lovers  from  Maine  to  California  now  buy  their 
Home  Furnishings  from  the  House  of  Spear,  and  you 
will  want  to,  also,  when  you  understand  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  trade  with  Spear,  selecting  your 
goods  from  his  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog  right  in 
your  own  home— filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  an 
amazing  array  of  wonderful  bargains  for  your  home — 
a  bigger  selection  than  you  could  probably  get  in  the 
combined  stocks  of  100  average  furniture  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  in 
Furniture,  Ranges, 

Carpets,  Rugs, 

Portieres,  Clocks, 

Silverware,  Go-Carts, 

Springs, 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 


Price,  SI  1.95, 
SI. 50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


Bedding, 


Stoves, 

Dishes, 

Relrigerators, 
Lace  Curtains, 
Mattresses, 


Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines. 

Your  Credit  Is  Good 
With  ^332  Always 

No  matter  where  you  live,  his  liberal,  open  account, 
easy  payment  plan  givesyou  every  possiblecreditadvan- 
tago  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  and  well-to-do  custo¬ 
mer  of  any  city  store.  Spear  trusts  all  honest  people, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  income.  Ho 
charges  nothing  extra  for  Spear  credit,  either 
— justselectwhatyou  want  from  theMammoth 
Spear  Bargain  Book,  paying  for  it  in  small 


Spear’s  Famous ' 
Plymouth” 


.  w ptJdr  jjook,  ptiymg  lor  il  in  fc 

I  payments  without  interest,  as  convenient. 

Prices  Lowest  M 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  allows  no  store  or  ^  B 
factory  on  earth  to  undersell  him.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Spear  System  of  Credit 
Buying  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  highest 
quality,  but  also  make  an  actual  saving  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  on  every  order. 

Says  Take  30 
Days  To  Decide 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  will  ship  anything 
you  select  from  his  wonderful  Bargain  Catalog 
on  approval.  You  can  keep  the  goods  for  a  30 
day’s  homo  test.  Then,  if  after  a  whole  month 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
the  goods  at  Spear’s  expense,  and 
he  will  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  about  the  fairest  wa.v  in  the 
world  to  sell  goods. 


No.  C.W.  201— $11.65- 
$1.50  Cash— Bal.  75* 
Month.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports;  B0 
lb.  cot¬ 
ton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

‘New  Special 
Range 

No.  C2600  (With 
Reservoir)  Prieo 
$23.95.  No.  C260I 
(Without  Reser¬ 
voir)  Price  $19.95. 
Cosh  $3.00 — $1.50 
per  Month. 
This 
is  the 
great 
range 
that 
haa 

caused  such 
a  sensation 
as  the  most 
__  amazing 

value  ever  offered. 


Colonial  Library  Table 

No.  C 


SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bargain 
Catalog. 


Spear’s  Famous 

■  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid  golden 

I 


A  large,  comfortable,  solidgolden 
oak  Kocker  with  high  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is  up¬ 
holstered  with  high  grade  black 
Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs 

■  ■■  and  beautiful  ruffled  edge  to  match 

^  back.  Wide  arms,  front  posts  of 
t  %  handsome  design. 

|  /M  .  (Send  Trial  Order  Now 

■  h  But  whether  you  order  or  not 

ADDRESS . . .  ■  Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon 

™  or  Postal  for  Spear’ s  Big 
HR  Bargain  Catalog  Today . 

5  .  H  SPEAR  &  CO., 

S-M.S  ■FflFM  Hi  ■Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


w 

a774— 
$8.95— 
$1.58 
Cash— 75* 
per  Monlh. 
Large, 
heavy, 

1  Colonial 
Design, 
28x42  ins.; 
American 
quartered 
oak.fitted 
with 
drawer: 

highly 

glossed 

finish. 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

PP  hen  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7469,  coat  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18 
years.  With  diagonal  or  straight  front, 
with  or  without  belt.  2~/%  yards  36,  for 
6-year  size.  7487,  Norfolk  coat,  34  to 
40  bust.  3l/4  yards  36,  %  yard  21  inches 
wide  for  collar,  for  medium  size.  7479, 
semi-princesse  dress  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  18  years.  With 
two-piece  skirt  and  set-in  sleeves  in  full 
or  three-quarter  length.  4  yards  36,  % 
yard  18  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  for  16-year  size.  7474,  five-piece 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  With  inverted  plaits  at 
the  sides,  high  or  natural  waist  line. 


4 V2  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide,  for 
16-year  size.  7473,  four-piece  skirt  with 
tunic  effect,  22  to  30  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  2^4  yards  36  for 
upper  portion  of  tunic,  1  yard  27  or  36 
for  lower  portion,  for  medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7518, 
chemise  with  round,  square  or  pointed 
neck,  34  to  42  bust.  With  or  without 
beading  at  waist  line.  2$i  yards  of 
material  36  inches  wide,  2l/>  yards  of 
beading,  31/ 2  yards  of  edging  as  shown 
in  large  view,  for  medium  size.  7529, 
girl's  sacque  nightgown,  10  to  16  years. 
With  or  without  applied  yoke,  with 
elbow  or  long  sleeves,  with  or  without 
collar.  4  yards  36.  for  12-year  size. 
7511,  square  yoke  nightgown,  34  to  46 
bust.  With  square  or  high  neck,  elbow, 
three-quarter  or  long  sleeves.  5  yards 


36,  2  yards  of  banding,  3  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing,  for  medium  size.  7501.  girl’s  five- 
gored  petticoat,  8  to  12  years.  To  be 
attached  to  underwaist  or  finished  sep¬ 
arately.  1%  yards  of  material  36  inches 
wide,  with  2)/%  yards  of  embroidery  4 
inches  wide,  1 %  yards  of  insertion  and 
3%  yards  of  edging,  for  10-year  size. 
7520,  child’s  night  drawers,  2  to  8  years. 
With  or  without  stocking  feet,  with 
round  or  standing  collar,  one-piece  full 
or  two-piece  plain  sleeves,  3j4  yards  36, 
for  6-year  size.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 

Our  large  Fashion  Book  for  Fall, 
1912,  containing  92  pages,  illustrating 
over  700  of  the  season’s  latest  styles, 
and  devoting  several  pages  to  embroid¬ 
ery  designs,  will  be  sent  to  tyty  address 
on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


Roses  and  Things. 

Often  have  I  been  told  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  root  roses  in  damp  sand 
— that  even  the  hardy  sorts  might  be 
propagated  in  that  simple  fashion.  But 
never  have  I  succeeded  in  rooting  a  La 
France,  Jacqueminot,  or  even  a  Ram¬ 
bler.  It  therefore  surprised  and  inter¬ 
ested  me  when  told  that  some  Rambler 
clippings  thrown  away  last  May  had 
been  rescued  by  a  neighbor,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  experiment  set  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall  where  many  of  them  had  rooted 
and  were  in  a  flourishing  state  of 
growth.  The  curious  thing  about  this 
particular  experiment  was  that  the  roses 
were  set  at  the  foot  of  a  sea  wall  where 
only  salt  sedges  and  the  pretty  pink 
mallows  and  such  maritime  plants  were 
growing;  not  20  feet  away  dashed  up 
the  waves  at  high  tide  and  Jhe  sand 
looked  white  and  pebbly,  and  as  if  it 
might  taste  salt  to  the  tongue.  But  this 
place  was  called  Spring  Rock,  and  we 
knew  that  the  dampness  down  there  was 
very  likely  oozings  from  the  spring  at 
which  seashore  cottagers  had  been  glad 
to  drink  before  city  water  mains  with 
hydrants  and  faucets  had  caused  na¬ 
ture’s  humbler  offering  to  be  neglected. 
It  was  a  July  day,  and  there  were  the 
Ramblers  apparently  settled  for  per¬ 
manent  beauty,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
in  blossom.  Of  course,  the  storms  and 
higher  tides  of  Winter  may  prove  too 
salt  for  those  particular  Ramblers,  but 
seeing  them  has  given  me  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  find  a  damp,  cool  spot  and  try 
all  sorts  of  rose  cuttings  very  early  next 
Spring,  “when  the  tiny  leaves  were  just 
starting,”  as  my  friend  described  the 
Ramblers  set  by  the  sea  wall. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  scarlet 
geranium  has  become  quite  the  most 
popular  of  all  bedding  and  veranda-box 
plants.  What  other  flower  makes  so 
sure  and  so  pleasing  an  appeal  to  the 
eye?  Good  cheer  is  its  sturdy  note  in 
both  color  and  form,  and  if  white  gera¬ 
niums  are  alongside  so  much  the  better, 
though  marguerites  are  equally  pretty. 
But  beware  of  combining  in  the  same 
bed  pink  geraniums  or  blue  Lobelias. 
To  an  eye  sensitive  for  color  effects  the 
clash  is  outrageous,  and  all  prettiness 
lost  in  both  scarlet  and  blue  or  pink. 
Yet  one  does  see  this  mistake  made 
every  Summer  by  people  who  might 
have  chosen  all  pink  for  one  season  and 
all  red  for  the  next,  and  so  made  all  be¬ 
holders  their  debtors.  On  a  veranda 
faced  up  with  gray  shingles  I  recently 
saw  boxes  of  scarlet  geraniums  which 
seemed  to  spill  their  green  foliage  like  a 
drooping  veil  down  the  gray  front  from 
the  veranda  ledge  to  the  ground.  A 
closer  view  showed  the  trailing  vines  to 
be  German  ivy  (Senecio  scandens)  its 
leaves  in  shade  of  green  and  size  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  geranium  so 
closely  as  to  give  an  effect  of  unity. 

Many  of  us  have  bought  the  green 
and  white  Vinca  when  needing  a  trail¬ 
ing  plant  for  vase  or  box,  and  we  have 
thought  them  cheap  at  10  or  15  cents 
each,  saying  that  we  should  probably 
keep  the  roots  over  Winter  and  have 
an  excellent  supply  for  years  to  come. 
I,  for  one,  have  never  kept  a  Vinca  of 
the  white  and  green  sort  alive  from 
Fall  to  Spring,  though  we  used  to  have, 
a  tub  filled  with  the  variety  whose  green 
leaves  are  variegated  with  yellowish 
markings  and  by  setting  the  tub  into  the 
cellar  every  Autumn  preserve  the  Vinca 
alive.  In  Summer  the  tub  stood  on  the 
sawed-off  tree  trunk  near  the  south 
door,  where  it  was  watered  freely  and 
where  the  Vinca  grew  luxuriantly.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reason  my  later  Vincas  have 
died  was  because  not  set  away,  roots  un¬ 
disturbed,  in  the  receptacle  in  which 
they  were  growing.  But  I  have  always 
imagined  the  white  and  green  sort  less 
vigorous.  Last  Spring  I  was  strolling  at 
the  foot  of  a  friend's  garden  and  saw 
in  the  corner  of  a  rude  hot  bed  or  cold 
frame  several  thrifty  roots  of  green  and 
white  Vinca.  It  had  wintered  there 
with  some  half-tender  roses  and  with 
but  little  care.  This  gave  me  an  idea 
and  I  resolved  that  hereafter  when  I  had 
no  cold  frame  of  my  own  I  would  beg 
the  use  of  a  corner  in  my  neighbor's  for 
my  Vincas.  prudence  primrose. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Cream  Puffs, — One-quarter  cup  hot 
water,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one-third 
cup  flour,  one  egg.  Heat  the  water  and 
butter  until  the  water  boils.  Add  the 
flour  all  at  once  r  '4  mix  thoroughly. 
Cook  three  minutes  and  when  cool  add 
the  egg  unbeaten.  Beat  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Drop  by  tablespoon ful  on  but¬ 
tered  pans.  Bake  25  to  30  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven.  When  cool,  open  at  side  and 
fill  with  cream  filling. 

Cream  Filling. — One-half  cup  hot 
milk,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one-half 
egg,  three  tablespoons  sugar,  one-half 


teaspoon  butter,  five  drops  vanilla. 
Moisten  the  flour  with  a  little  cold  milk 
and  add  this  to  the  hot  milk.  Cook  in 
a  double  boiler  15  minutes.  Beat  the 
egg  and  sugar  together.  Pour  the 
thickened  milk  over  the  egg,  add  the 
butter  and  cook  until  the  egg  thickens. 
Flavor  when  cool. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Two  cups  bread 
crumbs,  four  cups  hot  milk,  two  ounces 
chocolate,  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  one- 
quarter  teaspoon  ful  salt,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Soak  the  bread  crumbs  in  one- 
half  hot  milk.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot 
water.  Add  sugar  and  rest  of  hot  milk. 
Put  mixture  with  bread  crumbs  and  add 
other  ingredients.  Bake  in  an  earthen 
pudding  dish  or  in  custard  cups.  Serve 
cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Sponge  Cake. — Yolks  of  six  eggs,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  ful  lemon  juice, 
grated  rind  of  one-half  lemon,  whites 
of  six  eggs,  one  cup  flour.  Beat  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  add  sugar 
gradually  and  continue  beating.  Add 
lemon  juice,  rind.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  until  stiff  and  dry  and  then  add 
half  of  them  to  the  first  mixture.  Care¬ 
fully  cut  and  fold  in  the  flour  and  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  whites.  Bake 
in  an  unbuttered  pan  in  a  slow  oven  for 
one  hour.  _  b.  f. 

“As  an  enemy  inside  the  camp  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  an  enemy  outside, 
so  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  is  more 
destructive  than  a  lion  unmasked.” 


Cheap  Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Costs  nothing  to  operate — gives  all  year 
round  -mining  water  supply  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  you  live 
near  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

More  comfort  for  your  family — better  for 
your  stock — saves  labor.  Doesn't  need 
attention — can't  get  out  of  order.  Prices 
really  low.  Free  booklet. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO 
P.  O.  -Box  1008,  Chester,  Pa. 
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STOVES  in  This 
FREE  5QOK  at 
Factory^ 

Prices, 


-  Freight 

on  Kalamazoos 

Get  the  real  facts  of  the  Kalamazoo  offer — 
the  S5  to  440  saving— the  4100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee— shipment  made  the  day  order  arrives. 

Learn  about  the  new  glass  oven  door  ranges — and 
other  Kalamazoo  improvements  though  prices 
are  lower  than  before.  jjmr  ^ 

Write  for  Free  Book  with  stove  facts  and  stove  Write 

secrets.  AskforCatalogNalX4  Mention  tb  Is  paper^^F Postal  Now^^ 
1  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Furnace  or  Gas  Stove  Catalog 
on  request. 
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Direct  to  You"  58? 


Drudge  Meets  an  Old  Schoolmate 

Anty  Drudge — “Well,  well,  well,  when  I  had  this  chance 
to  take  a  trip  through  the  country  in  son-in-law 
John’s  auto,  I  just  hoped  I  would  run  across  some 
of  my  old  friends.  How  are  you,  Miranda?” 

Miranda — “Gracious,  goodness  me,  Anty  Drudge !  I  can 
say  for  you  that  you  ain’t  a  mite  changed  except  to 
grow  up.  As  for  me,  I’m  clear  tired  out.  Here  it  is 
come  supper  time,  and  my  wash  just  done.” 

Anty  Drudge— “Well,  here’s  where  I  get  out  of  this  auto 
and  spend  the  night.  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  if  you  don’t  thank  me,  you’re 
the  first  woman  that  hasn’t.” 

There  are  lots  of  things  about  farm  life 
that  make  the  city  people  envy  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  There  are  the  fresh  eggs,  the 
crisp  vegetables,  the  good  milk  and  fine 
country  air. 

But  there  are  things  the  city  people  don't 
see  that  make  the  farmer’s  wife  wonder  if  life 
is  all  honey  and  roses, — the  weekly  wash,  for 
instance.  But  if  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
half  your  wash  is  done  for  you.  It  does  away 
with  all  hard  rubbing,  and  the  clothes  don’t 
have  to  be  boiled.  Use  cool  or  lukewarm  water 

Grocers  and  general  stores  sell  Fels-Naptha.  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Pakt  I. 

Modification  of  the  Horse  by  Environment. 

The  development  of  breeds  is  due, 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  to  selection  (con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious),  to  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  education,  training  and  nour¬ 
ishment.  Conscious,  careful  selection 
of  the  best  individual  animals  for  breed-, 
ing  purposes  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  improvement  of  all 
of  our  modern  breeds  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals;  but  unconscious  selection,  or  the 
survival  of  the  strongest  and  fittest,  by 
nature’s  slower  process,  has  been  g 
much  mightier  factor.  The  term  en* 
vironment,  as  applied  to  the  horse,  may 
be  siaid  to  include  his  shelter  (or  lack 
of  it),  his  food,  education,  training  and 
general  care.  The  power  of  heredity 
is  also  noted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this 
connection,  for  he  says :  “The  actions 
of  each  generation  help  to  mold  the 
character  of  its  posterity,”  but,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “Organisms  do  not  become  what 
they  are  in  their  adult  form  by  a  simple 
unfolding  of  innate  energy.  Their  de¬ 
velopment  is  dependent  upon  and  caused 
by  the  never-ceasing  action  of  the  power 
of  their  environment.  If  the  forces  of 
environment  change,  the  growth  of  the 
organism  must  also  change.  Hence  the 
effects  of  domestication  on  animals  and 
plants.” 

The  horse  adapts  himself  to  his  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  greater  ease,  and  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  surroundings  more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 
When  bred  and  reared  for  generations 
on  rich  low  lands,  like  those  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  he  becomes  large  an4 
heavy ;  but  when  reared  in  dry  upland 
climates,  or  in  semi-arid  countries,  bone, 
nerve  and  muscle  are  developed  at  the 
expense  cf  size  and  might.  The  English 
Thoroughbred  traces  his  ancestry  to  the 
desert,  not  to  the  rich  pastures  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  or  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
The  cold  climate  and  scanty  fare  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  are  responsible  for  the 
Shetland  pony.  As  soon  as  these  ponies 
are  bred  in  a  milder  climate,  where  food 
is  rich  and  abundant,  they  at  once  begin 
to  increase  in  size,  and  in  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  valuable  as  ponies. 
Early  French  settlers  who  came  to  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  brought 
with  them  many  of  the  horses  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany.  Owing  to  the 
hardships  and  scanty  fare  of  pioneer 
days,  and  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate, 
the  descendants  of  these  horses  in  time 
became  much  smaller,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  active  and  fleet  and  endur¬ 
ing.  The  hardiness  of  the  French-Ca- 
nadian  horse  is  in  fact  proverbial.  This 
breed,  as  a  breed,  has  only  recently 
been  rescued  from  extinction.  A  f<?w 
pure  specimens  were  hunted  out  from 
back  parishes  where  other  breeds  of 
horses  had  not  entirely  absorbed  the 
old  French  type.  With  these  as  a 
nucleus,  an  association  has  been  formed 
and  a  stud  book  established  for  the 
breeding  and  recording  of  this  justly 
famous  horse.  Present  specimens  of 
the  breed  are,  however,  no  longer  pon¬ 
ies.  Better  conditions  of  housing  and 
care,  with  fewer  hardships  and  plenty 
of  food,  have  already  increased  the  size 
to  that  of  a  “general  purpose”  animal — 
although,  in  practice,  they  have  always 
been  a  general  purpose  animal.  I  am 
told  that  many  of  the  horses  now  regis¬ 
tered  weigh  1,200  pounds  or  more. 

The  Coach  horses  of  Germany  are 
said  to  be  slow  and  easy  going,  like 
their  masters,  while  those  of  France 
show  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  the 
Frenchman.  No  doubt  this  condition  is 
brought  about  by  training  and  selec¬ 
tion.  The  German  likes  a  quiet  horse, 
and  consequently  breeds  and  educates 
to  that  end;  the  Frenchman,  on  the 
other  hand,  enjoys  spirit  and  dash,  and 
requires  his  horses  to  reach  a  high 
standard  in  this  respect.  This  matter 
of  temperament  may  serve  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  the 
horse  is  influenced  by  his  surroundings 
or  environment.  c.  s.  m. 


BREEDING  BELGIAN  HARES. 

There  has  been  a  question  as  to  suita¬ 
ble  methods  of  breeding  hares.  I  sup¬ 
pose  of  course  the  inquirer  refers  to 
Belgian  hares.  There  is  nothing  easier. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  breeds  more 
readily,  unless  we  take  as  literal,  the 
trite  “Pigs  is  Pigs.”  To  breed  in  the 
open  one  must  enclose  quite  a  space 
with  wide,  fine-mesh  chicken  fence,  one 
edge  sunk  about  a  foot  in  a  trench,  with 
plenty  of  small  rocks  thrown  in  along 
the  inside,  then  covered  and  tramped 
down,  as  hares  burrow.  In  the  center 
of  the  inclosure  throw  loose  rocks,  and 
over  this  make  a  big  brush  pile.  The 
hare  will  dig  burrows  under  this.  But 
a  better  way  is  to  raise  in  hutches.  A 
hutch  should  be  five  feet  long,- two  feet 
wide  and  two  high,  with  hinged  door 
of  fine  chicken  fencing.  The  buck 
should  be  kept  in  a  hutch  by  himself. 
Each  doe  should  have  a  nest  box  in 
the  end  of  her  hutch,  a  box  about  V/2 
foot  each  way,  with  an  arched  opening 
in  front  large  enough  to  let  the  doe 
pass  in  and  out  easily.  The  hutches 
should  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  each 
day,  and  clean  straw  or  shavings 
sprinkled  on  the  floor.  A  little  before 
breeding  time  the  doe  should  be  given 
fine  soft  hay  or  straw  in  abundance  to 
build  her  nest.  This  should  not  be  put 
in  the  nest  box  but  in  the  hutch.  She 
will  take  it  in,  a  mouthful  at  a  time, 
and  build  her  nest  to  suit  herself.  As 
she  finishes  it  she  bites  bits  of  fur  from 
her  own  breast  and  lines  the  nest.  She 
makes  it  as  round  and  perfect  as  a 
bird’s  nest,  down-lined,  and  also  ar¬ 
ranges  a  cover  that  she  draws  over  the 
little  ones  whenever  she  leaves  the  nest. 
The  top  of  the  nest  box  should  be  loose, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is 
a  dead  one  that  must  be  removed.  It 
will  not  do  to  examine  the  nest  without 
precautions,  else  the  doe  will  kill  all 
of  the  little  ones.  She  does  this  be¬ 
cause  the  smell  of  the  hand  in  the  nest 
leads  her  to  think  a  strange  rabbit  has 
been  there.  If  you  must  examine  the 
nest,  cut  up  some  carrots  and  feed  to 
the  doe,  out  of  your  hand,  and  run 
your  hand  over  her.  Then  quickly  lift 
the  lid  of  the  nest  and  feel  for  the 
dead  bunny.  The  odor  of  carrot  is  so 
beloved  of  hares,  and  withal  so  strong, 
that  she  will  not  be  apprehensive.  But 
unless  absolutely  necessary  never  put 
your  hand  in  the  nest. 

Keep  plenty  of  hay,  clover  if  possible, 
preferably  Alfalfa  in  the  hutch,  some 
oats,  fresh  water,  and  carrots  every 
day.  When  breeding  take  the  doe  to 
the  hutch  of  the  buck  for  an  hour  or 
so.  Never  put  the  buck  in  the  doe’s 
hutch.  This  spells  disaster.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  little  ones  are  weaned  put 
them  in  a  pen  by  themselves.  They 
have  learned  to  eat,  and  will  grow  like 
weeds.  Breed  the  does  again,  and  when 
the  bunnies  are  about  five  months  old 
the  bucks  must  be  separated,  or  they 
will  fight.  A  small  doe  will  raise  six 
or  eight  in  a  litter.  A  large  doe  will 
raise  15.  M.  m. 


STEAMING  SILAGE. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  E.  D. 
Funk’s  article  on  page  847,  “Cooking 
Silage  With  Steam.”  I  often  studied 
myself  whether  there  would  not  be 
some  means  by  which  silage  could  be 
treated  so  that  a  person  having  two  or 
three  cows  could  feed  the  silage  fast 
enough  so  that  it  would  not  spoil.  Two 
years  ago  I  filled  a  silo  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  20  feet  high.  I  had  two  cows 
part  of  the  time  and  three  cows  the 
remainder.  When  the  weather  stayed 
cold  I  could  feed  the  silage  off  fast 
enough  so  it  would  not  spoil,  but  as 
soon  as  the  weather  changed  and  got 
warmer  (which  it  does  very  often  in 
this  climate  during  the  Winter)  the 
silage  would  spoil.  Mine  is  a  stone 
silo  and  is  not  tight  at  the  top ;  round 
silo,  8x2  feet.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  a  person  could  cook  the  silage 
with  steam  in  a  silo  such  as  I  have, 
so  it  would  keep  the  silage  to  feed  two 
or  three  cows.  That  is,  so  it  would 
not  spoil  by  feeding  only  a  little  off 
each  day.  I  would  like  to  know  just 
how  to  place  the  steam  pipes  and  hose 
connections,  and  are  the  coils  of  pipe 
left  in  the  silage  or  taken  out? 

Delaware.  G.  w.  g. 

R.  N.-Y. — About  all  we  know  con¬ 
cerning  this  cooking  silage  is  contained 
in  this  article  by  Mr.  Funk.  We  should 
not  expect  this  wooden  silo,  “not  tight” 
at  the  top  to  stand  the  steam  pressure. 


September  14, 


THAT  SHEEP  QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  S.  A.  G.’s  inquiry,  page 
918,  I  would  advise  him  not  to  begin 
with  too  large  a  flock.  Begin  with 
yearlings  or  two-year-olds  and  with  the 
increase  of  your  flock  will  come  an  in¬ 
crease  in  experience.  They  will  require 
besides  pasture  good  clean  water  and 
plenty  of  salt.  Sheep  will  do  better  if 
they  can  have  a  change  of  pasture 
once  in  a  while.  Any  shelter  that  will 
protect  them  from  storm  and  wind  will 
be  sufficient.  I  should  want  to  see  them 
once  a  week.  This  is  all  the  attention 
they  would  need  in  the  Summer.  You 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  drive  them 
about,  only  as  you  change  pasture.  They 
will  not  destroy  pasture  for  cows,  but 
will  eat  much  closer.  I  think  you  would 
find  Cheviots  or  Blackface  Highlands  a 
good  breed.  For  Winter  they  will  re¬ 
quire  housing  in  a  building  free  from 
draughts,  and  for  roughage  you  might 
feed  clover  hay,  bean  fodder,  Alfalfa, 
silage,  or  almost  any  coarse  fodder.  For 
grain,  oats,  corn  and  bran  are  good 
mixed,  or  oats  alone  at  the  rate  of  a 
pint  per  head.  j.  s.  pratt. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Goitre. 

Can  you  toll  me  what  ails  my  three- 
months-old  colt?  About  two  months  ago  I 
noticed  two  lumps,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
windpipe,  just  under  the  lower  jaw.  These 
lumps  are  about  the  size  of  turkey  eggs, 
and  are  gradually  increasing  in  size.  If' 
there  is  a  cure  for  this  please  advise  us. 

A.  R. 

There  is  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
glands ;  but  this  may  disappear  if  the  colt 
is  well  fed  and  develops  perfectly.  Hub 
the  lumps  with  iodine  ointment  each  other 
day.  a.  s.  a. 


Red  Mange. 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a  bull 
terrier  dog  that  has  some  kind  of  a  skin 
disease?  All  the  hair  is  off  the  under  part 
of  the  body  and  legs.  The  skin  is  reddish 
or  pink  with  little  white  blotches,  also 
some  very  dark  colored  blotches  full  of 
impure  blood.  These  burst  and  leave  a  sore 
which  runs  for  a  day  or  so  ;  unless  I  grease 
the  skin  it  cracks  and  scales  and  gets  very 
dry,  but  will  not  heal.  I  have  tried  every¬ 
thing  without  result.  J.  l. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  best  to  send  the  dog  to  a 
competent  veterinarian  for  treatment  in  his 
hospital,  as  each  form  of  the  disease 
(eczema)  requires  appropriate  treatment 
according  to  the  symptoms  present.  Do 
not  use  carbolic  acid  or  coal  tar  dip  solu¬ 
tions.  Cleanse  the  dog  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  hot  water  and  dry  perfectly;  then 
for  a  week  rub  in  once  daily  an  ointment 
of  two  drams  of  sulphur  and  one  of  ich- 
thyol  to  the  ounce  of  lard  or  lanolin.  After 
this  has  been  done  wash  once  more  and 
then  once  daily  apply  a  lotion  composed 
of  one  part  of  salicylic  acid  to  35  parts 
of  warm  olive  oil.  Make  the  dog  live  an 
out-door  life  with  as  much  exercise  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  feed  one  light  meal  each  even¬ 
ing.  See  that  his  bed  is  kept  free  from 
fleas.  a.  s.  a. 


Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefiehl,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O.. 
on  JPenna.  li.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown.  O, 


-GRADE  HQLSTEINS-i 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
hy  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

..  .  FOR  SALE  . . . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  "  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  II.  WKUSTKK 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fino  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  March  2,  1912.  Holstein 
bull  34  white.  Price,  $75  with  all  papers  but  easily 
worth  $200.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CI.OVKllDAI.K  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  BARGAINS^M 

Spruce  Dichter  Sir  Beryl, $25.00,  registered;  Chester 
White  Sows,  ready  to  breed,  $25.00;  White  China 
Geese,  $10.00  a  pair;  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $3.00 
pair;  free  booklet. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  SPRUCE  FARM,  HOWELLS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S/\ LE — CuernseyBuHCalf 

King  David  22057.  TTroppetnTarcT^T^Tohi^Tiy 
Huliie  Loo  of  Maple  Glenn  15525:  Bess  of  Edinburgh 
25497.  Address,  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


If  You  Wanf  Guernseys  I^VVMew 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9B,  PeeKskifl.  N.  Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  (lams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PrfwitlfPTW  f°r  New  York  City  market 
IlUUUOOie  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisvilie.  N.  Y’ 


DOGS 


pm  I  1C  DIIDQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
IiULLIl  rUlO  Circulars.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa 

PHI  I  IP  DIIDPI CC  $5  each  and  up.  CLARK 
UULL.IC  rurrico  farm,  Boonton,  New  Jersey 


Meridale  Jerseys 


Our  records  for  20  years  show  a  con¬ 
stantly  improving  herd.  Like  improvement 
in  your  herd  can  be  secured  by  adherence 
to  the  principles  and  practices  which  have 
worked  success  at  Meridale  Farms.  A  bull 
of  Meridale  breeding  has  spelled  success 
for  many  as  a  start  in  herd  improvement. 

At  the  head  of  the  Meridale  herd  is  The 
Imported  Jap  75265,  a  son  of  Eminent’s 
Raleigh  69011.  universally  recognized  as  a 
most  successful  sire  of  dairy  cows.  The 
Jap’s  dam,  Karnak  F.  8798  IT.  C.,  Gold 
Medal  cow  of  the  Island,  was  for  years 
credited  with  the  largest  known  yield  of 
butter  in  a  single  day.  Iler  record  has 
this  year  been  exceeded  by  a  few  ounces, 
but  3  pounds  6%  ounces  butter  in  a  public 
contest  is  still  a  most  notable  production. 

Karnack  2d.  full  sister  of  The  Imported 
Jap,  is  one  of  the  Meridale  Jerseys,  and 
her  record  in  the  first  year  after  importa¬ 
tion,  and  after  an  unfortunate  start  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  further  attests 
the  wisdom  of  our  judgment  in  selecting 
The  Jap  to  head  the  Meridale  herd.  Kar¬ 
nak  2d,  since  beginning  her  present  test, 
December  19.  has  given  7,589  pounds  3 
ounces  milk,  567  pounds  butter,  an  average 
of  1,007  pounds  6  ounces  milk,  62  pounds 
butter  per  month,  being  now  226  days  in 
milk. 

Better  yet.  The  Jap’s  own  daughters  at¬ 
test  his  worth.  Five  of  them  are  already 
enrolled  in  Register  of  Merit.  The  first 
to  complete  a  year’s  work  began  as  a  two- 
year-old.  and  finished  with  7.191  pounds 
milk,  389  pounds  11  ounces  butter.  An¬ 
other  has  given  6.164  pounds  15  ounces 
milk,  averaging  6.861  per  cent  fat,  and 
making  425  pounds  1  ounce  butter. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  sons 
of  The  Jap  now  for  sale.  Here  are  two  of 
them,  solid  fawn  ccor,  well  grown,  and 
well  made:  _ 

(1)  Bonner’s  Lenore  204894,  the  dam 
of  this  calf,  has  more  to  commend  her  than 
is  usually  found  in  the  mother  of  a  bull. 


She  is  a  large  cow,  weighing  over  1,000 
pounds,  carries  a  large  udder  and  good 
teats,  and  her  general  conformation  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  More  than  this,  she  com¬ 
bines  in  her  pedigree  some  animals  which 
have  done  their  full  part  in  making  Jersey 
history.  Her  sire  was  King  Bonner  King, 
who  probably  attracted  more  attention  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  than  any  other  bull 
born  in  America.  He  developed  in  a  most 
magnificent  sire.  Her  dam  was  very  like 
her  in  size  and  conformation,  and  had  the 
remarkable  test  of  25  pounds  1  ounce  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days.  She  was  strong  in  the 
blood  of  old  Eurotas,  being  sired  by  Eu- 
rotas’  Pride.  The  breeding  in  any  one  of 
these  lines  is  sufficiently  strong  to  com¬ 
mand  particular  attention. 

(2)  The  wonderful  breeding  of  this  calf 
entitles  him  to  special  consideration. 
Through  his  sire  he  is  very  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Golden  Lad.  Karnak,  dam  of  The 
Jap,  was  a  granddaughter  of  Golden  Lad, 
and  her  sire  was  a  son  of  Golden  Lad  2d. 
The  Jap’s  sire  was  a  grandson  of  Golden 
Fern's  Lad,  who  was  a  double  grandson 
of  Golden  Lad.  The  Imported  Jap’s  pedi¬ 
gree  shows  seven  strong  lines  to  Golden 
Lad.  The  dam  of  this  bull  calf,  Ruth’s 
Golden  Tulip  235410.  was  sired  by  a 
double  grandson  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad,  and 
her  dam  was  a  double  granddaughter  of 
Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  Her  two  granddams 
were  among  the  best  daughters  of  Golden 
Fern’s  Lad.  Considering  the  strong  Golden 
Lad  blood  in  the  sire,  and  the  equally 
strong  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  blood  in  the  dam, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  other  bull  of 
his  age  can  be  found  to-day  carrying  more 
of  this  blood.  Individually  he  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

A  copy  of  our  booklet,  “Meridale  Jer¬ 
seys,”  containing  full  descriptions  of  these 
young  bulls  ana  others  equally  promising, 
and  telling  in  a  general  way  of  the  work 
wo  are  doing  at  Meridale  Farms,  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Address 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-eent  zone. 


According  to  a  report  made  August  28 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  to  the 
Department  of  Health  the  milk  sold  in  some 
of  the  big  hotels  and  expensive  restaurants 
in  the  shopping  and  downtown  business  dis¬ 
tricts  is  not  fit  to  drink.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  glass  of  milk  sold  at 
some  of  these  hotels  and  milk  purchased 
at  a  corner  grocery  in  the  tenement  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  price,  says  Paul  E.  Taylor,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  milk  committee.  In  making 
the  report  the  milk  committee  seeks  to  have 
Health  Commissioner  Lederle  require  all 
hotels  and  restaurants  to  display  signs  stat¬ 
ing  the  grade  of  milk  served.  The  basis  of 
the  report  was  an  analysis  of  samples  of 
milk  sold  for  drinking  purposes  at  230 
hotels,  restaurants  and  lunchrooms  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  These  places,  Mr. 
Taylor  says,  were  visited  by  inspectors  on 
four  consecutive  days,  milk  was  ordered 
in  the  usual  way  and  the  investigator  took 
a  sample  through  a  sterile  pipette  and 
placed  the  sample  at  once  in  an  iced  sterile 
test  tube.  The  samples  were  sent  by  spe¬ 
cial  messenger  to  the  laboratory  for  analy¬ 
sis.  and  the  committee  believes  that  the 
test  was  a  fair  one.  Analysis  of  the 
samples,  the  report  says,  showed  that  most 
of  the  milk  belonged  in  the  grade  estab¬ 
lished  by  Commissioner  Eederle  as  fit  only 
for  cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
Some  of  it  was  very  bad.  The  committee 
makes  a  classification  of  milk  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  ranking  certified,  or  Grade 
A,  milk  as  100  ;  inspected,  or  Grade  B,  milk 
as  90  ;  pasteurized,  or  Grade  C,  milk  as  80, 
and  then  classing  the  other  grades  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bacteria  they  contain.  On  this 
basis  most  of  the  places  visited  sold  milk 
that  would  rank  at  about  35  per  cent,  savs 
Mr.  Taylor. 

The  bulk  of  the  milk  for  miles  around 
here  goes  to  the  Mekeels  of  Jacksonville, 
N.  Y„  who  have  two  creameries  (one  at 
Hector.  N.  Y.)  and  quite  a  number  of 
skimming  stations  in  various  places,  also 
a  number  of  receiving  stations  which  re¬ 
ceive  only  cream  and  do  no  skimming,  but 
forward  what  they  receive  to  either  Jack¬ 
sonville  or  Hector,  whichever  is  the  nearer. 
Pay  for  butter  on  August  15  for  month  of 
July  was  a  small  fraction  over  27  cents. 
Stores  now  pay  25  cents  to  producers,  but 
it  is  scarce,  and  the  price  will  probably  be 
raised.  Eggs,  23  and  24  cents.  Some 
clover  hay  sold  from  the  field  at  $10  and 
$12  per  ton.  There  is  a  big  crop  around 
here.  Baled  hay  has  gone  to  pieces,  with 
no  settled  prices,  but  was  last  around  $16 
per  ton.  No  silage  sold  around  here,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  price  for  manure. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  fertilizer  bought, 
and  I  think  the  tendency  has  been  lately  to 
buy  the  higher  grades.  Cattle  are  unset¬ 
tled,  perhaps  $35  to  $50  for  cows,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  badly  the  buyer  wants  them, 
but  dealing  is  very  light  just  now.  In 
a  couple  of  months  the  prices  will  be  more 
settled.  Butchers  pay  for  heifers,  grass 
fed,  in  good  shape,  4%  cents  per  pound. 
New  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel.  This  is  quite 
a  heavy  producing  section,  and  it  looks 
like  a  medium  crop  of  early  and  a  large 
crop  of  late  potatoes.  Berry  season  just 
about  ended ;  black  raspberries  brought 
seven  cents  a  quart  or  eight  cents  deliv¬ 
ered;  red  ones,  10  cents  delivered.-  Black¬ 
berries,  10  to  12%  cents  delivered.  Very 
few  apples.  p.  M.  H> 

Reynoldsville,  N.  Y. 

ta. 

THE  OHIO  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  milk  situation  in  the  Cleveland,  O., 
district  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the 
milk  producers.  While  some  have  received 
a  better  price  than  usual  this  vear  (April 
to  October),  namely  $1.40  per  40-quart  can, 
gross,  with  20  cents  per  can  freight 
charge  to  be  taken  out,  others  sold 
for  $1.40  for  April,  August  and  September, 
and  $1.20  for  the  other  three  months.  The 
cost  of  producing  Summer  milk  under  our 
present  conditions  is  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  Winter.  Those 
situated  in  the  permanent  pasture  region 
(as  are  nearly  all  the  producers  for  the 
Cleveland  market),  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  all  permanent  pasture  lands  are 
declining  very  rapidly  in  stock-carrying 
capacity,  and  likewise  in  the  quality  of 
forage  produced.  These  conditions,  together 
with  excessive  heat  or  cold,  drought  or 
rainfall,  and  the  ever  present  tantalizing 
array  of  flies  ranging  In  size  from  the  ox- 
fly  with  a  capacity  of  half  a  tcaspoonful 
of  blood  at  one  sitting,  to  the  no  less  an¬ 
noying  gnat  which  is  scarcely  large  enough 
to  notice,  makes  the  production  of  Summer 
milk  at  present  prices  anything  but  a  get- 
rich-quick  proposition.  The  city  price  has 
remained  at  eight  cents  per  quart  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Cleveland 
milk  dealers’  combine  is  quoted  by  the  dail¬ 
ies  as  saying,  “The  price  of  miik  will  bo 
10  cents  for  the  Winter — this  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  advance  the  farmer 
says  he  must  have  on  account  of  the  poor 
crops  of  hay  and  oats  in  conjunction  with 
the  greater  cost  of  production  caused  by  the 
many  requirements  imposed  by  city  in¬ 
spection.”  This  reads  like  good  news  to 
the  producer,  but  a  just  and  fair  division 
of  the  extra  price,  jingling  in  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  pockets  would  take  a  load  of  anx¬ 
iety  from  their  minds  and  help  their  short 
finances  mightily. 

In  talking  with  one  of  the  head  men  in 
one  of  the  largest  milk  companies  of  Cleve¬ 
land  not  long  before  the  10  cents  per 
quart  ultimatum  was  announced,  T  was  told 
this:  “The  next  Winter  price  should  and 
probably  will  be  10  cents  per  quart,  below 
which  the  city  price  ought  never  to  fail, 
while  the  price  to  the  producer  ought  never 
to  exceed  three  cents  per  quart.  The  dealer 
could  with  this  seven  cents  per  quart  mar¬ 
gin  meet  his  heavy  expenses  and  have  a 
fair  profit  left.”  Milk  has  been  scarce 
nearly  all  Summer  and  at  one  time  sold  on 
the  railroad  platform  in  Cleveland  between 
dealers  as  high  as  $5  per  40-quart  can. 
While  the  producer  should  at  least  get  an 


equal  division  of  the  extra  price  of  milk, 
it  is  very  doubtful  that  they  will,  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Dealers’  Association  fixes  the 
prices  both  going  and  coming,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  do  naught  but  grit 
their  teeth  and  fall  in  line.  The  firm  belief 
of  many  producers  that  it  will  not  always 
be  thus  is  all  that  keeps  them  from  selling 
their  cows  and  going  out  of  the  business, 
as  many  have  already  done.  s.  m.  r. 

Chardon,  O. 

Cows  at  a  sale  a  short  time  ago  sold 
from  $40  to  $52.  There  were  a  couple  of 
buyers  around  offering  from  $35  to  $60. 
We  have  a  big  hay  crop  and  a  big  crop  of 
oats,  and  the  prospect  of  a  big  corn  crop, 
so  I  think  if  anything  good  cows  are 
likely  to  advance  in  price.  Pat  cattle  are 
selling  for  from  six  to  nine  cents,  calves 
eight  to  nine  cents.  w.  A.  M. 

Delaware,  O. 

There  is  no  produce,  silage  or  manure 
sold  here,  not  many  cattle  changing  hands 
or  sold,  only  for  beef ;  they  bring  from 
$15  to  $35.  Pork  eight  cents  alive ;  milk 
is  bringing  from  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  100 
pounds.  f.  p. 

Bennington.  Vt. 

Good  dairy  cows,  fresh,  are  selling  now 
at  from  $50  to  $60,  and  they  are  always 
higher  later  in  the  season  in  October  and 
November,  just  as  Winter  sets  in. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  j.  D.  k. 

Regarding  cow  prices,  it  is  rather  early 
yet,  as  Fall  cows  are  not  called  for  until 
after  September  15  in  this  section.  I 
would  imagine  that  good  cows  will  run 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  I  bought 
five  last  week  for  $55  each,  due  this  Fall. 
Cows  due  next  Spring  are  about  from  $25 
to  $30 ;  all  depends  on  quality.  if.  J.  s. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Jersey  cattle  buyer  was  through 
here  a  few  days  ago.  He  bought  Holsteins 
principally.  Prices  ranged  from  $15  to  $18 
for  Spring  and  Winter  calves  to  $50  to 
$60  for  cows.  Strippers  are  in  demand. 
For  last  month's  butter  we  received  28% 
cents  per  pound.  Eggs  are  bringing  from 
22  to  25  cents.  This  section  always  has 
a  great  range  of  egg  prices.  New  potatoes 
are  worth  $1  a  bushel.  Veals  are  in  de¬ 
mand,  worth  alive  seven  cents,  and  hog 
dressed  11  cents  a  pound.  Pork  dressed  is 
bringing  nine  cents ;  good  Spring  chickens 
alive,  15  cents ;  dressed,  17  cents ;  fowls, 
alive,  10,  turkeys  dressed  21  cents.  Wheat 
is  now  worth  $1.15  per  bushel  and  oats 
55  cents  per  bushel.  Choice  Timothy  hay 
brings  from  $15  a  ton  for  No.  2  to  $20 
a  ton  for  No.  1.  Berries  are  sold  for  10 
cents  per  quart.  r.  s. 

Burlington,  Pa. 

There  are  two  cattle  buyers  here ;  of 
course  they  buy  as  cheap  as  they  can. 
They  pay  from  $55  to  $65  a  head  for  cows 
that  will  be  fresh  for  Winter  use.  Other 
cows  are  cheaper,  from  $25  to  $40.  Any 
cattle  fat  for  beef  will  bring  about  10 
cents  a  pound  dressed.  Hogs  are  high, 
from  nine  to  12  cents  on  foot,  and  scarce 
here.  Hay  sold  for  $16  to  $18  a  ton 
from  the  lot.  All  kinds  of  mill  feed  are 
high,  bran  $1.70  per  hundred,  corn  $1.70, 
other  mixed  from  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Milk  is  now  bringing  at  the  milk 
plant  $1.35  per  hundred.  Early  potatoes 
brought  $1  per  bushel.  Buffalo  milk  brings 
from  12  to  16  cents  a  gallon  here.  There 
is  no  price  given  on  Fall  potatoes  yet. 
Crops  of  alt  kinds  right  here  are  good, 
corn  not  eared  much  yet,  needs  warm 
weather.  New  oats,  about  40  cents  per 
bushel.  Eggs,  24  cents.  Butter,  from  25 
to  30  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  a 
fruit  country ;  farmers  will  have  enough 
apples  for  home  use,  some  plums  and  some 
pears ;  berries  of  all  kinds.  We  have  had 
a  cold  Summer,  a  few  hot  days  the  first 
half  of  July,  the  rest  of  the  year  cloudy, 
cool  and  wet  time  for  harvesting,  yet  the 
ground  is  not  wet.  Much  corn  has  grown 
as  if  it  was  in  the  shade,  stalk  tender  and 
limber,  bends  over  easy.  f.  h.  p. 

Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 

Influenced  by  the  long  line  of  credit,  I 
have  very  often  observed  stuff  sells  for 
more  at  auction,  much  more  than  it  would 
if  sold  for  spot  cash.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
“teaser”  at  the  auction,  and  I  have  lots  of 
times  seen  men  run  up  something  on  the 
other  fellow  just  for  a  joke  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  get  caught  at  it.  If  a  good  auc¬ 
tioneer  is  acquainted  with  his  people  he 
frequently  gets  more  than  the  stuff  is 
worth  also.  Again,  in  the  small  auctions 
often  there  are  congregated  several  men 
who  want  the  same  thing,  and  rather  than 
spend  time  chasing  further  will  give  a  few 
dollars  more  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
settled  ;  have  done  it  myself  frequently.  No 
auctions  here  since  March.  Last  one  that 
I  attended  was  in  March  and  was  the  sell¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Guernsey  grade  tuberculin- 
tested  herd,  some  common  grades  also  in¬ 
cluded.  About  35  cows  and  15  young  stock 
from  a  few  months  old  to  20  months.  I 
bought  as  follows  :  One  cow  due  in  last  of 
May,  $60 ;  one  cow  dropped  calf  in  De¬ 
cember,  $40.50 ;  one  dropped  calf  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  $70 ;  cow  due  in  May,  $51 ;  heifer 
due  in  October.  $25;  eight  heifers,  $130. 
These  eight  varied  in  price  from  $12  to  $21 
each,  ranging  in  age  as  stated  above.  I 
felt  they  sold  below  their  value  and  bought 
them,  even  though  I  had  no  previous 
thought  of  making  a  purchase.  All  sired 
by  a  purebred  registered  Guernsey  bull. 
Straw  at  auctions  I  bought  at  a  cost  per 
ton  from  $3  to  $8.  It  depended  whether 
I  bought  per  ton  or  stack  butts.  Hay  at 
auctions  (mixed)  frequently  brought  $22 
to  $23.  Yet  at  private  sale  for  cash  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  buying  all  I  needed  at  $18. 

I  paid  $25  for  a  few  tons  of  Alfalfa.  Straw 
now  is  bringing  about  $7  baled,  perhaps  a 
little  more.  The  milk  proposition  is  a 
little  more  complex.  Geneva  Board  of 
Health  examine  and  rate  the  dairies  into 
several  classes,  excellent,  good,  fair,  indif¬ 
ferent.  A  man  gets  pay  for  what  he  pro¬ 
duces.  To  get  into  the  excellent  class  he 
must  have  his  cows  tuberculin  tested  and 
have  things  in  good  shape — not  necessar¬ 
ily  fancy.  In  this  class  if  he  will  tie  him¬ 
self  up  to  produce  within  rather  narrow 
limits,  he  can  get  four  cents.  If  he  pre¬ 
fers  a  little  more  liberty  as  to  production 
for  him,  3%  cents;  don’t  know  about  what 
a  man  in  the  lower  classes  would  get.  We 
are  all  ashamed  to  be  there,  though  in  tho 
beginning  more  than  half  were  down  there. 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  K. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  was  bigger  than 
ever,  but  hardly  better,  because  it  has  long 
been  of  high  excellence.  The  weather  was 
fine,  barring  a  few  light  showers,  and 
large  crowds  were  in  attendance.  The 
Columbus  Centennial  was  held  at  the  same 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


For  Sale 


k—  Purebred  Ayrshire  bull  calf, 
born  May  31,  1912.  Nearly 
white.  Price  $35.  Arthur 
N.Scmtliard,  It.  D.  1,  Gilboa,  New  York 


time  and  further  augmented  the  throngs. 
The  street  car  service  was  taxed  severely, 
but  the  large  crowds  were  well  cared  for. 
All  the  main  buildings  on  the  110-acre  fair 
grounds  are  connected  by  covered  concrete 
walks,  and  as  the  people  come  in  at  the 
main  entrance,  the  Art  Gallery  is  the  first 
attraction,  if  we  except  the  beggars  and  the 
spielers  who  have  something  to  sell.  Next 
is  the  Woman’s  Building  with  its  wealth 
of  articles  of  interest  to  women,  and  in 
which  men  have  at  least  a  vicarious  inter¬ 
est.  For  instance,  there  was  an  unsanitary 
grocery,  and  a  sanitary  one  side  by  side, 
and  all  who  saw  were  greatly  impressed 
that  we  must  all  “eat  a  peck  of  dirt”  if  we 
don’t  watch  out.  Then  there  is  the  Manu¬ 
factories  Building  containing  the  latest  and 
best  in  vehicles,  autos,  pianos  and  articles 
of  varied  character  and  uses.  Next  to  the 
right  is  the  Administration  Building 
flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the  Educational 
Building,  which  contained  the  immense  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  exhibit.  This  exhibit  is  in 
charge  of  a  lot  of  intelligent  and  tireless 
young  fellows  who  were  very  kind  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  work  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  exhibits  of  weeds,  plant 
diseases,  fruit  insects  and  diseases,  and  of 
every  other  subject  taken  care  of  by  the 
Station.  After  the  State  Fair  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  several  parts  and  each 
portion,  in  charge  of  competent  men,  is 
sent  to  the  various  county  fairs  throughout 
the  State.  The  large  machinery  halls  were 
full  to  overflowing  and  atracted  much  at¬ 
tention  from  lots  of  earnest  people,  many 
of  whom  come  to  the  Fair  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  some  particular  ma¬ 
chine.  Gasoline  engines  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  seemingly  there  were  hundreds 
of  them  going  at  times. 

The  Horse  Building  is  a  popular  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  everybody  admired  the  drafters 
as  well  as  the  light  drivers  and  the  ponies. 
The  hog,  sheep  and  cattle  exhibits  are 
not  so  interesting  to  the  general  public, 
but  in  these  buildings  one  finds  at  all 
times  a  lot  of  men  and  women  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  stock,  and  who  are 
making  a  careful  study  of  breeds  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Fairs  are  a  sort  of  outing  for 
many,  and  the  light  amusement  features  are 
largely  patronized.  However,  the  State 
Fair  patrons  were  fortunate  in  having  but 
three  side  shows  offered  them  this  year. 
We  can  spare  them  all.  likewise  the  spielers 
and  privilege  men  who  are  persistent  to 
the  point  of  rudeness.  The  racing  events 
attract  much  attention,  and  between  races 
there  are  concerts  and  numerous  other 
attractions  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
to  cater  to  the  demand  for  amusement. 
Really  you  pay  your  money,  and  take  your 
choice  of  amusements.  Just  the  people 
themselves  are  highly  interesting  and  well 
worth  study  if  one  can  sit  down  some  place 
and  watch  them  go  by.  The  poultry  show 
must  not  be  overlooked  as  the  show  was 
large  and  particularly  good. 

It  is  sort  of  an  off  year  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  Ohio  this  year,  but  the  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibit  was  up  to  the  standard  in 
both  size  and  quality.  Its  fine  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  was  no  doubt  due  to 
careful  arrangement  of  the  display  under 
the  efficient  supervision  of  Superintendent 
Farnsworth,  member  in  charge.  A  dairy 
building  has  recently  been  completed  and 
owing  to  some  delays  the  exhibits  were  only 
got  in  place  by  the  middle  of  the  week,  but 
the  men  under  the  direction  of  Trof.  Erf 
have  done  wonders  in  getting  things  in 
order,  and  taking  care  of  the  crowds.  For 
those  who  are  interested,  there  is  the  speed 
ring,  and  big  enough  purses  were  offered 
to  bring  good  race  horses.  Then  at  night 
were  the  fireworks.  For  two  years  the 
State  Fair  has  been  policed  by  the  Ohio 
National  Guard,  which  seems  a  change  of 
questionable  merit  from  the  old  system.  The 
cleaning-up  work  was  done  bv  the  Ohio 
Farm  Boys’  squad  of  176  members,  which 
affords  a  chance  to  two  boys  from  each  of 
tho  88  counties  to  see  the  State  Fair 
without  expense  other  than  their  three 
hours  of  work  each  day.  The  members  of 
the  Fair  Board  deserve  great  credit  for 
making  a  great  success  of  a  great  fair. 
Altogether  it  is  a  wonderful  annual  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  exposition  that  is 
instructive,  recreative  and  interesting. 

w.  v.  J. 


SHEEP 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Salei&M 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


CHROPSHIRE  RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Berk- 
shire  Pigs.  Popular  breeding.  Farmers’  prices. 

J.  I.  HkRETEK,  R.  D,  4,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


50  HAMPSHIREDOWN  SHEEP 

From  7  mos.  to  4  years  old,  both  sexes;  have  gone 
into  dairy  business  and  must  dispose  of  my  flock; 
write  your  wants;  prices  right. 

W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  R.  F.  D.  10,  .  Merger,  Pa. 


S  WIJME 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES-S!,BBI?»r  ?g 

Herd  headed  by  Duke’s  Rival  Champion  2nd.  Son 
of  Berryton  Duke,  Jr.  <500  lbs.  at  11  months)  and 
mit.  r,f  n  Ri™i’«  Champion  Sow.  ROSEDALE 
i,  N.  Y. 


out  of  a  Rival’s 
FARM,  Tarry  town 


SPRINGBANK  BERKS  HIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piuuiielor,  Mariiledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

\Y  e  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  in  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


_  ,  *LU  1 1  and  Indian  Run¬ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Broil  Berkshire  Sows  anil  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Lickinu  County.  Ohio. 


Eureka  stock  farm- 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and 
variety  of  POULTll 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Fa. 


IIWII 


i  am  worms  nerd  ot  Parent  Stock  over 

100  ribbons  at  State  Fairs  in  1911.  Pigs  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  broed.  Also  gilts  and  sows. 

H.  S.  GREEN,  l’owhatan  Point,  Ohio 


CHELOON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
_ C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

DUROO  PIG^PEDrGREED-  #18  Per  pair. 

UUI1UO  riDO  Sereno  Q,  Weeks,  DeGraff.  O. 

0.  I.  (i  \  Of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
,  •  1  "  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 

no  akin.  HIED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


QHESTER  WHITES— Two  Prolific  Brood  Sows,  also  a 
wit/ brilts and  Boars;  all  stock  registered. 

EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  -  SCIO,  N.  Y. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  Jnno  and  Angust 
A.  (arrow.  Boars  ready  for  .service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  ClLiiNMAKK  Fakm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


F  0  R  S  A  L  E 


-20  Jersey  Red  Pigs,  fine  ones. 

EZRA  M1CHENER,  Lumberville,  Pa. 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  tho  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  eawily  and  quickly, 
email  boned,  Ion#  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 


Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

MR.  F.  B.  BUCKLEY  SCHAGHTICOKE,  NEW  YORK 

will  sell  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  Thursday,  October  10,  1912  at  his  farm  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

(Railroad  Station  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  fourteen  miles 
North  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  thirty-four  miles  West  of  North  Adams,  Mass.) 

EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

consisting  of  the  great  bull  ROBERT’S  BOY,  2275  P.  S.  the  last  living  descendant  of  the 

famous  cow  Lady  Roberts  2116  F .  S. 

Imp.  Fanny’s  Sequel  195(13  (1814  P.  S.  Adv.  Reg.  137)  Imp.  Clairvoyante’s  Sequel  216G3  (2279  P.  S.) 
20  Fresh  Cows  and  Heifers.  30  Heifers-in-calf.  20  Heifer  Calves. 

This  lot  of  cattle 'were  personally  selected  on  the  Island  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Buckley  and  are  bred  in  the 
most  productive  strains  of  tho  breed,  being  sired  by  such  sires  as  Imp.  Billy’s  France  of  the  Isle, 
Imp.  Danny  s  Sequel,  Imp.  Masher  s  Sequel,  Justinee’s  Sequel  of  the  Preel,  Governor  of  tho  Chene, 
L  lara  s  Sequel  and  other  great  sires.  For  catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  -  .  -  WORCESTER,  Mass. 


Purebred  Registered 

fe  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SS&k  The  Gliesaw  (Wash.)  Nero  reports: — 

p***  “  Representing  the  farmers  of  the  Pine  Creek  country, 
two  of  their  number  ure  back  from  Michigan  with  two 
carloads  of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle.  The  farmers  of 
that  section  recognize  the  profits  in  dairying  right.  Fifty- 
seven  head  of  fine  animals  were  bought.” 

Wherever  good  money  is  made  out  of  dairying  yon’ll  find 
tliis  spirit  of  progress  together  with  purebred  Holstein 
Cows. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Secy.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 
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.FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  PROFIT. 

The  revenue  of  the  farm  would  be 
largely  increased  were  business-like  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  systematic  breeding 
and  feeding  of  pigs.  On  the  farm,  and 
more  especially  the  dairy  farm,  every¬ 
thing  is  at  hand  that  pigs  revel  in. 
There  is  sweet  grass,  which  is  a  good 
and  cheap  food,  grain  of  all  kinds, 
vegetables  and  root  foods,  whey,  sepa¬ 
rated  milk,  plenty  of  buttermilk;  yet 
many  farms  carry  only  a  couple,  or  at 
the  most,  three  sows  and  their  _  litters. 
What  does  good  feeding  consist  in?  In 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  of  sound 
quality;  flesh-producing  food  for 
growers,  and  fattening  food  for  feeders. 
The  old  method  of  keeping  a  washy 
mess  made  up  of  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  waste  and  rubbish,  in  a  cistern  big 
enough  to  hold  a  horse,  until  the  whole 
cistern  mass  smells  like  a  double-dis¬ 
tilled  abomination,  is  practically  obso¬ 
lete.  Fresh,  wholesome  food  is  what 
we  must  use,  and  we  must  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  it  also. 
I  find  wheat,  barley  meal  and  such  like, 
thoroughly  scalded  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  being  fed,  make  the  feed  go  as 
far  again,  and  increases  its  digestive 
properties.  Well-scalded  meals  are 
more  readily  assimilated  by  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  stomach  and  digestive 
tract  are  more  responsive  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  than  a  hastily  mixed  liquid  mess 
of  raw  meal  and  cold  slop. 

“A  good  start  is  half  the  race.”  In 
no  case  is  this  old  axiom  truer  than  in 
feeding  weaning  pigs.  Neglect  or  half 
feed  a  strong  pig,  which  has  a  good 
bone  and  frame  development  resultant 
from  right  treatment  as  a  youngster, 
and  it  will  not  do  him  half  the  harm 
as  would  be  the  case  with  a  weaner  or 
any  pig  of  more  age  with  his  growth 
yet  to  make  and  his  frame  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  wrong  policy  to  neglect 
a  pig  at  any  stage  of  his  existence,  but 
it  is  nothing  short  of  ruinous  with 
piglings,  as  development  once  checked 
is  difficult  to  start  again.  On  my  farm 
little  and  often  is  the  rule  in  feeding 
newly  weaned  pigs.  I  always  provide 
warm  food,  roomy  quarters  and  a  dry, 
warm  bed,  these  being  factors  most  es¬ 
sential  for  best  results.  The  pigs  are 
fed  every  three  hours,  four  meals  being 
given  per  day  for  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Gradually  the  time  be¬ 
tween  feeding  is  lengthened  and  the 
quantity  increased  until  three  feeds, 
limited  in  quantity  by  the  capacity  of 
the  pigs,  are  given.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  good  many  years  with  pigs 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  far  and  away 
the  best  plan  to  allow  three  meals  per 
day,  leaving  a  well  licked  trough  behind, 
than  to  give  onty  two,  the  bulk  and 
quantity  of  which  will,  as  a  rule,  surfeit 
the  animals. 

Germs  and  shorts  form  two  most  ex¬ 
cellent  foods  mixed  with  milk  for  pig¬ 
lings.  The  former  are  rich  in  the  most 
nutritious  elements  of  the  wheat,  the 
elements  that  the  prevailing  taste  for 
white  bread  has  caused  the  miller  to 
eliminate  from  his  flour.  The  second 
is  a  clean,  smooth  food,  and  where 
milk  is  available  I  think  there  is  nothing 
better  for  young  pigs,  and  no  amount 
of  grain  will  enable  growth  to  be  made 
so  rapidly  as  when  milk  is  used.  Any 
of  the  standard  meals  may  be  fed  to 
yearlings  with  the  exception  of  corn- 
meal.  With  me,  cornmeal  has  not  given 
good  results.  In  addition  to  meals  I 
feed  a  little  oil  cake  or  peas,  which  give 
a  higher  albuminoid  content  to  the 
food.  I  long  ago  found  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  supply  a  varied  diet.  I  endeavor 
to  be  as  regular  as  possible  in  feeding 
and  tending  the  animals,  these  being 
indispensable.  The  first  and  essential 
thing  is  to  let  pigs  grow.  By  building 
up  muscle  and  bone,  we  have  what  is 
wanted — a  frame  on  which  to  put  flesh 
and  fat. 

A  mistake  that  is  frequently  made  in 
feeding  store  pigs  that  are  intended  for 
growing  into  bacon,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  to  fatten  them  all  along,  as  it 
were.  Such  a  method  of  feeding  is  un¬ 
suitable,  and  is  only  to  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  young  porkers  which  are 
wanted  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
the  butcher.  Frame-building  and  flesh¬ 
making  is  the  policy  I  follow  with  the 
store  pig.  I  keep  them  growing  and 
keep  making  flesh,  but  not  fat.  I  give 
them  such  feeds  as  shorts,  bran,  barley 
meal,  etc.  To  feed  them  lightly  right 
through  the  growing  period  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  waste  of  food,  and 
the  bacon  produced  is  not  of  the  right 
stamp,  being  soft,  blubbery,  and  too  fat. 
My  way  of  producing  lean  meat,  nicely 
mixed  with  fat,  is  to  keep  the  pigs  in 
good  growing  condition  until  within 
about  a  couple  of  months  of  the  time 


they  are  wanted  to  be  slaughtered,  or 
approximating  three  months,  according 
to  the  weight  they  are  required  to  make. 
I  have  found  that  bacon  thus  produced 
is  firm,  well  streaked,  and  weighs  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  scale.  For  fattening,  I 
give  corn,  milk,  barley  meal,  potatoes, 
etc.  Three  meals  per  day  are  supplied, 
and  care  is  exercised  to  gauge  the 
quantity  the  pigs  can  take  with  benefit 
to  themselves,  to  a  nicety.  The  pig  with 
a  bit  of  length  really  makes  the  best 
baconer.  The  art  of  success  as  regards 
money  returns  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  markets.  Pigs  are  among  the  most 
rapid  maturers  of  our  farm  animals, 
and  usually  the  man  who  has  none  to 
market  has  himself  to  blame. 

Johnson  Co.,  Ill.  w.  h.  underwood. 


Rickety  Hog;  Cow  with  Cough. 

1.  Do  you  consider  a  hog  fit  for  food  that 
has  some  difficulty  with  walking?  The 
hind  legs  project  under  the  stomach  as 
she  walks,  seems  rather  tied  up  and  would 
rather  sit  than  stand ;  has  been  worse 
than  she  now  is.  2.  Is  the  milk  of  a  cow 
that  has  a  slight  cough  and  is  thin  fit  for 
use?  w.  E.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  Such  a  hog  may  have  rickets,  hut  if 
in  good  flesh  there  should  be  no  danger 
or  objection  in  using  the  meat.  The 
symptoms  are  sometimes  due  to  more  serious 
disease  and  in  that  case  the  meat  should 
not  be  used.  2.  Not  until  application  of 
the  tuberculin  test  has  shown  that  the 
cough  and  emaciation  are  not  due  to  tu¬ 
berculosis.  That  disease  most  probably  is 
present  in  the  case  mentioned.  a.  s.  a. 


Spavin. 

I  strained  my  horse  hauling  hay  off  a 
soft  piece  of  ground.  lie  holds  up  one 
hind  leg  when  standing  in  the  stable, 
and  is  quite  lame  when  he  first  starts. 
After  he  travels  a  little  he  does  not  mind 
it  as  much.  I  showed  him  to  a  blacksmith 
and  he  said  he  had  a  small  jack  on  his 
leg  and  advised  a  blister.  I  got  a  blister  , 
from  the  druggist  of  iodide  of  mercury 
and  have  applied  it.  How  soon  can  I 
work  the  horse,  on  plow  or  cultivator?  I 
have  work  for  the  horse  to  do  but  wish  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  get  well  if  possible. 
What  other  treatment  would  you  advise? 

Nova  Scotia.  F.  b.  p. 

In  treating  a  horse  for  lameness  due  to 
bone  spavin  it  is  necessary  to  keep  him 
tied  up  short  in  stall  for  at  least  six 
weeks  of  absolute  rest  and  during  this 
time  blister  the  entire  hock  joint,  including 
spavin,  just  as  often  as  the  state  of  the 
skin  will  permit.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
have  the  hock  and  spavin  fired  and  blistered 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian  and  then  give 
the  rest  advised.  Blistering  alone  often 
fails  to  remove  spavin  lameness.  Firing 
and  blistering,  followed  by  prolonged  rest, 
are  more  likely  to  prove  effective. 

A.  s.  A. 


Rupture  in  Mule  Colt. 

I  have  a  mule  mare  colt  four  months 
old  that  has  a  rupture  at  the  navel.  The 
opening  is  as  large  as  a  dollar  and  hangs 
down  about  two  inches.  What  can  I  do 
for  it,  and  is  it  dangerous?  a.  e.  s. 

Ohio. 

Such  ruptures  are  not  dangerous  at  the 
early  stage  and  tend  to  disappear  as  colt 
grows.  To  hasten  this  it  is  well  to  give 
the  part  a  light  blistering  with  cerate 
of  cantharides  once  a  month  or  so ;  or  to 
lightly  paint  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Some  have  claimed  that  simply  painting 
the  rupture  with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or 
three  times  a  week  has  sufficed  to  stimu¬ 
late  healing.  If  the  rupture  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  have  wooden  clamps  placed  on 
the  loose  skin  and  sac  of  the  rupture,  after 
perfectly  returning  the  bowel  to  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity.  When  the  clamps  slough 
off  in  twenty  days  or  thereabout,  the  breach 
should  be  found  closed.  a.  s.  a. 
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GALVANIZED 
Steel  Roofing 


/ Fire,  Water  &  Lightning  Proof 


Per  100  Sq.  Ft. 
Buys  Best 

STEEL 

ROOFING 


r 

Never  Before  and  Never  Again 
A  Roofing  Offer  Like  This! 

We  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  this  Corrugated  Iron 
Roofing  at  this  price.  It  is  brand  new,  perfect,  first-class  in  every 
respect,  but  light  weight.  We  bought  it  at  a  forced  sale  and  must  sell 
it  quick.  Sheets  22x24x1^  inch  corrugation.  Our  wrecking  price  is 
only  $1.25  per  square,  delivered  F.  O  B.  Cars  Chicago.  On  this  hem 
BP<  cffy  Lot  No!  A.  JO.  700.  We  cannot  pay  freight  at  this  unheard  of  price. 

This  is  not  galvanize^,  but  black  Steel  Roofing.  Write  for  our  special 

on  Galvanized  Roof- 

ing.  The  lowest  prices _  _ 

ever  offered  in  the  history  of  Roofing  Materials.  We imust  move 
our  surplus  stock  on  all  of  our  roofing  materials.  We  have  absolutely  smashed 
nr  ices  on  everykind  ofroofing  material.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  what  you  need  at  a 
tremendous  saving?  We  intend  to  maintainour  leadership  as  the  largest  “direct  to  consumer"  Roofing 
Material  Concern  on  earth  and  we  defy  any  competitor  to  meet  our  prices.  % 

We  Will  Save  You  Money 

re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  granaries,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  write  us  and  we  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experience  and  our  best  advice  as  to  the  kind  and  qual¬ 
ity  you  should  buy.  We  have  full  stocks  of  Plain  Flat,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam  and  V’ 
Crimped  sheets,  suitable  for  all  covering  purposes— Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling,  Lining,  etc. 
Meta II Roof i n gs  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-abTOrbenL 
fire  water  and  lightning  proof;  cooler  in.  Summer,  warmer  in  Winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water,  with 
ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  unequalled  buying  power,  made  possible  by  our  perfect  buying 
ordinary  care  win  »  i  «  organization  and  our  $3,000,000  Capital  Stock-makes  it  possible 
—-—-mm**  us  j.Q  pjcjj  Up  these  “snaps”  and  pass  them  along  to  you. 
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SREAT  roofing 

BOOK  FREE 

Chicago  House 
Wrecking  Company 

Dept.  K.  87  Chicago 

Send  mo, free, your 
Rooting  Catalog. 


Name  . 


Write  Today  for  Free  Samples 


Tell  us  kind  of  building  and  size,  also  ask  for  our  special  low! 
freight  paid  prices  and  clear,  easily  understood  roofingprop- 
osition,  including  our  BINDING  GUARANTEE  which,  for  twenty  years, 
has  protected  every  purchaser.  Your  money  back  if  any  goods  fail  to 
meet  our  representation.  Don’t  fail  to  send  coupon  for  Great  Free  Hoofing  Book. 

Chicago  House  WreckingCo. 


Address  - 


Dept •  ffa 


37,  Chicago 


'THEPARSONS 
THE  WAGON  THAT  MADE 

“Low-Down”Famous 


Ask  for  Catalog  “D,p 


Built  Exclusively  for  Milkmen,  Bakers  and  Butchers 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CIDER- PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Press 
produces  more  cider  from  loss 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIO  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
eider  evaporators,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

3  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio, _ 

Or  Room  113  L  39  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STOP  high  lifting  into  your 
high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 


V  OOK  up  tha*  old  running 
■iUt/n  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  mTFN  to  what  our  free 

Liio  ■  MjI^  catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  III. 


New  Wheels 

ior  the  Old  Wagon 

Let  us  fit  your  old  wagon  with  *  'Electric’* 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagon  Ufa 
and  a  real  handy  wagon  Just  by 
buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
'any  resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat¬ 
tling  or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
particulars  and  shows  how  it  pays  big 
to  fit  up  old  wagons  with  the  long-life 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  48.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Electric 
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LOW  PRICES  handsome  FENCE 

100  other  atvlc*.  Many  oheaperthan  wood— all  better.  For  I.awm, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 

THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  863  DECATUR,  MfD. 


Special  Open  Hearth  wire  containing  throughout  its  texture  a 
newly  discovered  ingredient  that  successfully  resists  the  destructive 
influences  of  corrosion — that  is  the  kind  of  wire  now  being  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  present-day  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing. 

The  surface  of  the  wire  is  also  heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc 
galvanizing,  making  a  fence  far  superior  to  any  other  in  durability — < 
the  most  important  feature  to  economical  fence  buying. 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  is  the  only  fencing  manufactured  of  wire 
made  by  this  new  (secret)  process,  and  not  a  cent  is  added  to  its  cost 
to  you.  Stay  and  strand  wires. 

Welded  by  Electricity 

at  every  contact  point,  forms  a  one-piece  fabric  of  unequaled  strength, 
conforming  perfectly  to  uneven  ground  without  loss  of  full  efficiency. 

Every  Rod  Guaranteed  Perfect 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER— or  write  for  catalogue  fully  illustrating  and  describing 
“  Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fences  for  every  FIELD,  FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN,  CHICK¬ 
EN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and  GARDEN. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Maker*  ol  “  Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire ;  Bright,  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire  ; 
Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Fence  Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Standared  Wire 
Nails;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails;  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing. 
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CROPS 

GOVERNMENT  COTTON  REPORT. 


The  condition  on  August  25,  1912,  was 
74.8  per  cent  of  a  normal,  compared  with 
76.5  July  25,  1912,  and  the  10-year  average 
of  August  25,  73.6  per  cent.  The  condi¬ 
tion  by  States  follows : 


Virginia . 

Aug.  25, 
1912 

....  SO 

Aug.  25, 
10-yr.  Av. 
82 

North  Carolina 

....  75 

78 

South  Carolina 

....  1 3 

77 

Georgia  . 

77 

Florida  . 

79 

Alabama  . 

74 

Mississippi  . . . . 

....  70 

75 

Louisiana  . 

69 

Texas  . 

.  . . .  76 

69 

Arkansas  . 

76 

Tennessee  . 

84 

Missouri  . 

. . . .  78 

83 

Oklahoma  . 

....  S4 

75 

California  . 

....  95 

.  . 

VIRGINIA  APPLE  REPORT 

While  in  some  sections  there  has  been 
injury  from  hail  and  fungus  disease,  yet 
in  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  the 
condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  as  very 
promising.  Apples  are  said  to  be  well 
grown  and  free  from  insect  and  fungus 
injury.  The  net  condition  for  Virginia  is 
now  some  five  per  cent  higher  than  re¬ 
ported  by  our  members  at  commencement 
of  July.  A  considerable  area,  however,  has 
suffered  from  a  serious  drought  for  the  past 
five  or  six,  weeks.  The  reports  industrially 
circulated  of  the  enormous  crop  throughout 
the  country  are  not  sustained  by  either 
personal  reports  from  reliable  sources  or 
by  the  Government  reports.  Examination 
shows  that  the  coadition  in  all  the  large 
apple  growing  States  except  Virginia  and 
West  Virgina  show  a  loss  in  the  past  month 
as  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
Government  report  will  substantiate : 

July  1912  Aug.  1912  Last  Year 


Maine  .  80  72  86 

New  York .  76  66  72 

Pennsylvania  ...  57  52  73 

Illinois  .  47  45  62 

Michigan  .  66  69  57 

Missouri  .  78  76  49 

Ohio  .  53  53  51 

Virginia  .  80  84  40 


West  Virginia  .  .  77  82  57 

U.  S.  average  August  1,  1912,  70  per  cent. 
Last  year  (1911)  60  per  cent,  or  just  10 
per  cent  higher  in  1912.  Canada  1912, 
65  per  cent.  Europe,  all  countries  reported 
below  average  of  last  year. 

General  average  for  Virginia,  Winter 
apples,  68.5  per  cent  August,  1912 ;  Fall 
varieties,  73  per  cent ;  total,  all  kinds,  70 
per  cent  August.  1912;  last  year  33  per 
cent.  Report  from  same  sources  in  July 
was  average  for  State  (all  kinds)  65  per 
cent.  Increase  since  last  report  five  per 
cent.  The  Government  report  gives  14  per 
cent  higher  than  our  growers’  reports  indi¬ 
cate,  and  quotes  Virginia  in  August,  1912, 
at  84  per  cent,  and  in  August,  1911,  at 
37  per  cent.  From  the  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation  available,  Virginia  apples  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  should  be  worth  :  Bens,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  for  No.  Is,  F.  O.  B.  ;  Yorks,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  for  No.  Is,  F.  O.  B.  ;  Winesaps, 
$2.75  to  $3.25  for  No.  Is.  F.  O.  B.  :  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippins,  $3.25  to  $3.75  for  No.  Is, 
F.  O.  B. 

The  season  seems  to  be  later  than  of 
recent  years,  possibly  on  this  account  it 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  of  sales,  about  all  heard  of  are  on  the 
trees  and  by  the  whole  orchard  which 
makes  barrel  prices  an  estimate,  #however 
the  following  has  been  received  from  most 
reliable  sources  :  In  Canada,  Ontario  (bbls.) 
Fall  varieties,  $1.25  to  $1.50  on  trees,  and 
$2.50  F.  O.  B.  B.  C.  apples  (boxes)  $2.25 
to  $2.90.  Ohio,  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  Fall 
varieties.  Missouri.  Jonathans.  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Winesaps,  $2.25;  Bens,  $1.50.  all  F. 
O.  B.  Virginia,  mostly  made  on  Yorks  and 
Bens  in  “lump”  on  estimated  basis  of  $1.50 
per  barrel  on  the  trees.  “Lump”  selling 
has  so  far  been  the  basis  of  most  sales, 
as  a  rule  this  is  detrimental  to  the  grow¬ 
er,  who  does  not  get  full  value  for  his 
crop,  the  transaction  being  invariably  made 
on  the  buyer’s  “estimate.”  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Winter  apple  crop  is  not 
more  than  average  in  size,  with  the  same 
conditions  in  Canada,  and  the  shortage 
of  the  European  crop,  exportation  offers  at¬ 
traction,  especially  to  Germany,  also  Eng¬ 
land.  WALTER  WHATELY, 

Virginia  Hort.  Society.  Secretary. 

INDIANA  FARM  NOTES. 

In  this  section  June  was  decidedly  a 
poor  month  for  growing  crops,  the  cool 
wave  and  light  frost  the  first  week  in  the 
month  retarding  vegetation  to  a  considerable 
extent.  With  July  came  ideal  growing 
conditions,  but  in  August  a  cool  wave 
again  struck  us,  a  light  frost  occurring  in 
low  places.  For  the  two  weeks  just  past 
we  have  had  almost  daily  showers,  which 
have  put  a  stop  to  thrashing  out  of  the 
shook.  A  part  of  the  oat  crop  has  been 
more  or  less  damaged,  especially  the  straw, 
which  is  needed  so  much  because  of  there 
being  little  or  no  wheat  straw  this  year. 
If  the  sun  comes  out  and  drier  weather 
prevails,  most  of  the  oats  can  be  saved, 
but  the  quality  will  not  be  so  good.  Shock 
thrashing  has  been  growing  in  favor  lore 
during  the  last  few  years.  Personally  I 
do  not  believe  in  it.  Most  farmers  have 
large,  commodious  barns  with  room  enough 
to  hold  all  their  grain,  hay  and  stock. 
Those  engaged  in  hauling  their  grain  into 
the  barn  are  annoyed  to  have  a  neighbor 
call  and  ask  for  two  or  three  hands,  and 
perhaps  that  many  teams,  to  help  thrash 
out  of  the  field.  Field  thrashing  requires 
so  many  hands  and  teams  that  the  farmer 
has  to  devote  almost  the  entire  Fall  in 
helping  to  pay  back.  During  the  haying 
season,  we  had  the  most  favorable  weather 
that  could  be  desired.  Hundreds  of  tons  of 
good  hay  was  put  in  barns  with  no  lain 
and  scarcely  any  dew  to  color  it.  In 
some  places  where  Timothy  was  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  any  other  grass,  the  grass  was 
almost  raked  after  the  mower.  Those 
farmers  who  have  not  saved  their  hay  crop 
in  good  condition  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  weather.  The  corn  was  uni¬ 
versally  planted  late  this  season,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  so  far  along  as  it  is  nor¬ 
mally.  It  is  earing,  has  a  dark  green 
color,  and  barring  early  frost,  the  crop  will 
be  a  heavy  one.  Killing  frosts  usually  do 


not  come  very  much  before  the  fifteenth  of 
October.  Although  this  is  not  a  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  creamery, 
about  20  years  ago,  many  have  gradually 
been  drifting  into  this  class  of  agriculture. 
The  country  is  rolling  and  in  some  places 
hilly.  Fertility  is  disappearing  on  the  hilly 
farms  and  their  owners  see  in  dairying  a 
means  of  restoring  this  fertility.  About 
two  years  ago  a  condensery  located  here. 
It  turns  out  practically  everything  de¬ 
manded  by  the  trade — whole  milk,  sterilized 
milk,  condensed  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
On  the  average  this  concern  pays  better 
prices  than  the  creameries  heretofore  paid. 
Farmers  are  enthusiastic  over  it  and  silos 
are  springing  up  on  every  side.  Alfalfa  is 
also  getting  considerable  attention,  but  as 
yet  it  has  hardly  been  more  than  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Prices  for  farm  products  are,  wheat, 
$1 ;  rye,  60  cents ;  corn,  70  cents ;  oats, 
27  cents ;  Timothy  hay.  $13 ;  clover  hay. 
$10;  straw,  $5;  butter,  25  cents;  eggs,  20 
cents ;  potatoes,  50  cents ;  beef,  dressed, 
nine  and  10  cents ;  sheep,  five  cents :  horses, 
$200  ;  milch  cows,  $40  to  $60.  There  are 
very  few  fat  hogs  for  sale.  Pigs  sold  in 
the  Spring  for  $3.  There  wore  a  few  early 
apples ;  Fall  and  Winter  apples  will  be 
scarce.  d.  l. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

There  is  considerable  shortage  in  the 
hay  crop,  and  corn  fodder  is  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and  poor 
seed  corn.  Many  farmers  will  not  be  able 
to  winter  their  usual  number  of  cows,  so 
the  prospect  is  that  cows  will  be  cheaper 
and  not  much  in  demand.  Bulls  bring 
from  $25  up  according  to  size  and  breed¬ 
ing.  There  are  really  no  cows  sold  here 
now  to  speak  of  except  those  turned  off 
for  beef,  etc.,  but  will  probably  be  more 
later,  as  farmers  cannot  buy  hay  at  the 
price  it  will  bring.  a.  r. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  very  few  auction  sales  at 
present  in  this  county ;  there  are  a  great 
many  coal  mines  and  many  farmers  raise 
sugar  beets  and  chicory  for  their  money 
crops.  There  are  three  sugar  factories  and 
three  chicory  factories.  Sugar  beets  are  a 
paying  crop;  from  $50  to  $75  can  be  real¬ 
ized  from  an  acre,  chicory  somewhat  less. 
Good  cows  bring  $40  to  $50 ;  horses  are 
selling  from  $100  to  $300.  Very  few  sheep 
are  raised  here.  Fair  beef,  dressed,  sells 
for  $9  per  100,  pork  the  same.  Hay  on  our 
market,  $18  to  $20;  wheat  95  cents;  oats 
48  cents ;  potatoes  $1.15 ;  apples  50  to  75 
cents.  I  have  heard  of  no  silage  being  sold. 
Manure  from  the  livery  barns  brings  25  to 
50  cents  per  two-horse  load.  There  are  a 
few  dairies:  milk  sells  by  the  gallon  15  to 
16  cents ;  it  is  sold  in  the  streets  for  six 
cents  per  quart.  Dairy  butter  28  to  30 
cents.  Eggs  22  cents.  We  have  two  can¬ 
ning  factories.  Tomatoes  $7.50  per  ton  con¬ 
tracted.  j.  h.  s. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

In  this  part  of  Ohio  (Trumbull  Co.)  the 
glacial  action  did  something  or  left  some¬ 
thing  undone.  We  are  neither  in  a  corn 
belt,  an  oat  belt  or  wheat  belt.  Potatoes 

never  yield  heavily ;  in  a  few  localities 

Timothy  does  well.  Alfalfa  fails  on  nearly 
every  trial.  Many  farms  have  changed 

hands  in  the  last  one  to  five  years.  Quite 
a  few  farms  have  brought  here  $20  to  $50 
an  acre.  Corn,  wheat  and  hay  light;  oats 
fair.  Milk,  $1.10;  cows,  $25  to  $50. 

Farmers  resort  to  commercial  fertilizers 
more  than  tile.  The  “old  ruts”  are  badly 
worn  here.  m.  l. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O. 

norses  here  are  worth  from  $150  to  $275, 
a  good  team  will  sell  for  $500  easily.  Cows 
from  $30  to  $50.  Hogs,  dressed,  from 
seven  to  nine  cents  per  pound :  beef,  dressed, 
from  seven  to  eight  cents.  The  condensed 
milk  factory  at  present  pays  $1.20  per  100 
pounds  for  3%  per  cent  milk;  the  creamery 
is  paying  24  cents  for  butter  fat.  My  own 
milk  is  all  churned  on  the  farm,  the  butter 
bringing  from  25  to  28  cents,  but  the  stores 
are  only  offering  18  cents.  YVheat  96  cents ; 
oats  65;  beans,  hand  picked,  $2;  eggs  18 
cents ;  potatoes  $1  per  bushel.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  manure  or  silage  being  sold 
here.  Hay  is  worth  from  $17  to  $20  per 
ton.  Beans  are  one  of  our  principal  crops. 
We  had  a  wet  Spring  which  delayed  plant- 
and  quite  a  spell  of  cold  weather  in  July. 
Unless  we  get  a  good  Fall  season  without 
killing  frosts  a  great  many  beans  and  most 
of  the  corn  will  fail  to  ripen.  Winter 
wheat  is  very  light  in  this  section. 
Standish,  Mich.  j.  w.  s. 

Indications  point  to  an  early  frost..  If 
such  is  the  case,  beans  in  this  section  will 
be  a  poor  crop.  There  is  the  best  crop  of 
apples  (Baldwins  especially),  in  this  local¬ 
ity  that  has  been  seen  for  years.  Wheat 
was  a  light  crop,  oats  on  the  whole  are 
heavy  this  year,  and  corn  will  be  fair  if 
the  frost  holds  off  for  a  few  weeks.  Not 
much  produce  is  being  handled  just  now. 
Apple  buyers  have  not  begun  to  bid  and 
the  evaporators  have  not  opened. 

Itushville,  N.  Y.  c.  M.  ii. 

According  to  the  general  outlook  here, 
cows  are  very  likely  to  run  lower  in  price, 
as  there  is  a  general  decided  shortage  of 
corn  of  all  kinds,  and  only  a  fair  hay  crop. 

I  have  heard  of  a  number  who  will  either 
be  obliged  to  sell  off  a  part  of  their  herd, 
or  buy  coarse  fodder  as  well  as  grain ; 
therefore  the  demand  for  dairy  cows  is  not 
so  great  as  it  has  been  other  years,  except 
by  shippers,  who  are  glad  to  get  a  good 
dairy  cow,  as  they  make  more  profit  from 
them.  The  average  dairies  hereabout  are 
only  grade  Holsteins  and  not  a  vei’y  good 
grade  either.  The  prices  run  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Two-year-olds  due  to  freshen  in 

Spring,  $30  to  $35 ;  three  years,  $35  to 
$45 ;  over  three,  $45  to  $65.  according  to 
age,  condition  and  flow  of  milk.  What 
are  said  to  be  the  pure-bred  run  as  high  as 
$125.  M.  si.  s. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  very  cold  month  ;  it  has 
been  more  like  Fall  weather  than  Summer 
weather.  Oat  harvest  was  very  catchy,  not 
much  rain,  but  just  a  drizzle.  On  August 
28  the  supervisors,  fruit  growers,  and  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  all  of  this  county  held  a 
picnic  at  the  State  Farm  at  Geneva.  The 
weather  was  threatening  the  forepart  of 
the  day  and  kept  some  away.  In  the 
afternoou  quite  a  crowd  had  assembled  and 
were  addressed  first  by  the  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y\,  who  gave  a  good  address  on  the  needs 


of  the  times  for  the  farmer,  in  relation  to 
markets  and  his  political  life,  emphasizing 
the  need  of  a  coming  man.  The  next 
speaker  was  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Hon.  Calvin  Huson,  speaking  on  our 
crops  as  compared  with  other  States.  lie 
claimed  we  more  than  held  our  own.  The 
last  speaker  was  State  Secretary  Giles  of 
the  State  Grange,  who  advanced  thoroughly 
the  idea  of  cooperation.  It  was  a  day  well 
spent  by -farmers.  n.  t.  b. 

“Consular  Reports”  states  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  grain  was  damaged  by  a  hot  wave  in 
July  causing  premature  ripening  and 
shrinkage  of  the  kernel.  The  potato  stand 
is  reported  thin  and  disease  prevalent. 
Crops  in  Holland  are  good  except  oats, 
which  were  damaged  by  insects.  Heavy 
rains  and  unseasonably  cold  weather  have 
damaged  all  crops  in  Scotland.  In  Silesia, 
hay,  wheat,  and  rye  yields  were  large  and 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  promise  well. 

The  grape  outlook  in  Germany  is  at  least 
25  per  cent  better  than  last  year.  In 
France  some  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
grapes  by  hail  and  frost,  but  the  crop  as 
a  whole  promises  well. 

A  severe  storm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning  took  place  August  28.  Damage 
to  crops,  corn,  buckwheat  and  millet  tangled 
and  leveled,  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees 
blown  down;  some  stock  killed  by  lightning. 
A  neighbor  lost  12  valuable  sheep  by  one 
stroke.  Sowing  grain  in  standing  corn  was 
stopped.  Old  settlers  say  they  never  saw 
a  worse-looking  condition  of  the  sky  and 
clouds.  Some  days  ago  a  man  living  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  State  line  of  Michigan 
and  Indiana  had  three  horses  and  a  colt 
killed  by  lightning.  All  fell  close  together. 
Rain  has  put  ground  in  condition  to  plow 
for  grain.  People  will  sow  more  rye  than 
usual  as  the  wheat  crop  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  for  some  time.  We  pity  the 
“ruined  farmer’  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
August  31.  j. 

Bronson,  Mich. 

Season  cool  and  backward.  This  locality 
is  noted  for  hay  production.  Present  sea¬ 
son’s  cut  is  below  average.  Buyers  are  of¬ 
fering  $16  per  ton.  Little  beef  in  sight,  is 
bringing  eight  to  8%  cents.  Oats  are  prin¬ 
cipal  grain  crop,  but  are  poor  and  light. 
Not  much  pork  fattened ;  markets  for  about 
10  cents  a  pound  dressed.  Though  gener¬ 
ally  a  good  crop,  apples  are  behind  the 
usual  crop.  Very  little  buckwheat  is  raised. 
Corn  crop  is  also  poor.  Milch  cows  sell 
for  $60  to  $75.  a  j.  c.  w. 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  cows  $40  to  $70 :  fresh  next 
Spring,  $30  to  $45;  horses  (native),  $75 
to  $225  ;  western  ponies,  $75  to  $125  ;  veal 
calves,  $8.50  to  $9  per  100;  hogs,  $8  per 
100 :  fed  calves,  $12  to  $20  each  ;  hay,  $10 
to  $12  in  barn;  manure  (stable),  $1  per 
two-horse  load;  milk,  $1.25  to  $1.40  per 
100;  potatoes,  70  to  80  cents  Der  bushel; 
fowls,  10  cents  per  pound  ;  chicks,  12  cents 
per  pound;  ducks,  10  cents;  butter,  30 
cents.  No  silage  sold.  Very  few  auctions 
at  this  time.  All  cheese  factories  in  our 
section.  f.  n.  u. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  sell  from  $40  to  $60  :  horses  $150 
to  $250;  sheep  $4  per  head.  Hay  $18  per 
ton ;  wheat  $1  per  bushel,  oats  55  cents 
per  bushel.  Not  many  silos  here,  no  silage 
sold.  Manure  $1  per  load.  No  milk  shipped 
from  here,  local  peddler  sells  for  seven  cents 
per  quart.  Beaches  and  apples  a  fair  crop. 

Gasport,  N.  Y.  G.  D.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Know  the  make-up 
of  roofing  you  buy 


On  the  make-up  de¬ 
pends  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  how  little  it 
costs  you  in  the  end. 


is  made  of  genuine  asphalt, 
produced  by  Nature  in 
Nature’s  slow  sure  way. 
It  has  the  lasting  life  that 
gives  it  greatest  resistance 
to  weather. 

Genasco  costs  about  the 
same  as  ordinary  roofings 
in  the  beginning,  and  costs 
less  in  the  end,  because  it 
lasts  so  long. 

Comes  in  rolls  with  either  mineral 
or  smooth  surface.  Ready  and  easy 
to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  valuable  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  sam¬ 
ples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 
for  smooth-surface  roof¬ 
ings,  does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 


On  account  of  shortage  of  hay  and  the 
high  price  of  feed  last  Spring  cows  in  this 
section  were  sold  quite  close  ;  not  much  de¬ 
mand  for  them  now.  Bordens  send  out 
their  prices  for  the  Winter  about  September 
15.  If  prices  for  milk  are  less  than  last 
Winter  there  will  be  less  fresh  cows,  as 
farmers  cannot  make  Winter  milk  with  feed 
so  high.  Prices  now  on  fresh  cows  are 
$60  to  $70 ;  strippers  $30  to  $40. 

Afton,  N.  Y.  C.  K. 


Every  day  you  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  nrvA 
use  for  aULlU 


Every  dollar  you  pay  out  on  the  farm  is 
not  EXPENSE. 

When  You  Buy  a 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINE 


you  are  making  an  INVESTMENT 
that  will  payyou  back  its  cost  many  times 
over.  Write  us  today  for  proof,  even 
though  you  believe  you  are  not  ready  for 
an  engine. 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co.,  22  Washinoton  St. ,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Or  Our  Factory  ( 1 '  S-  >Voo,,h  »“»*’.  1*9-191-195  Water  St.,  N.Y. 
Sal",  Atrenta  1  Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 

R  ( I>.  M.  Hough,  102  W.  9th  Ave.,  Colum  bus,  Ohio 

See  our  Display  at  Syracuse  and  ether  State  Fairs 


Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
■work?  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 

■  for  the  Automatic  Poulin  nation  Tool,  a  Fence 

■  Builders  Device. Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull- 
ling  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
■by  Contractors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
land  others.  Weighs 24  lbs., lifts  or  pulls  S  tons. 

■  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
|aI;TQ31AT1C  JACK  CQ.,lloxir,0,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


25%  More  Milk 

Use  Acorn  Water  Bowls 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 


349  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patented  TJ.  S.  and  Canada. 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

°  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 


STOP! 

MR.  FARMER 
GET  THIS 
RIG 


SOLD 
SUBJECT  TO 
FREE  TRIAL 

and  low  price. 


IG  CATALOG 
REE— SHOWS 
MANY  STYLES 
AND  SIZES 


You  Need  This  Power 
on  Your  Farm  Right  Now 

IT  IS  a  money-maker  for 
you,  and  a  labor-saver. 
It  will  save  work  for  every 
member  of  your  family. 
The  price  and  terms  are 
right.  Wc  sell  it  on  free 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  no  pay.  Shipped 
from  New  York  City,  where 
you  can  get  repairs  same 
day  you  order  them.  Cata¬ 
log  shows  many  styles  and  sizes. 
Do  not  sleep  another  night 


until  you  send  for  it,  and  tell  us  the 
size  farm  you  own  and  we  will  give  you  special  information 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS,  137  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 
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I’ERCHERON  BREEDING  IN  THE  U.  S. 

In  the  past,  the  breeding  of  Percherons 
of'  the  best  type  has  been  retarded  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  breeding  animals  from  which  selec¬ 
tion  could  be  made.  The  fact  that  the 
available  animals  were  widely  scattered 
over  a  vast  area  of  territory  still  further 
handicapped  the  work  of  constructive 
breeders.  Selection  and  assembling  of  the 
best  females  was  impossible.  These  condi¬ 
tions  still  prevail  in  some  degree,  but  much 
less  than  formerly.  An  analysis  of  the 
registration  of  American-bred  animals  made 
between  August  1,  1910,  and  May  1,  1912, 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Perch- 
cron  Society  of  America.  This  covers 
most  of  the  colts  foaled  in  1909  and  1910, 
some  over-age  animals,  and  a  few  1911 
colts.  While  it  does  not  represent  two 
full  years’  registrations,  it  does  give  a  very 
definite  line  on  the  distribution  of  Perch- 
eron  mares,  and  the  location  and  relative 
importance  of  various  breeding  districts. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  are  preeminent  as 
breeding  districts.  These  two  States  con¬ 
tributed  50  per  cent  of  the  Percherons  re¬ 
corded.  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  In¬ 
diana  are  the  States  next  in  line  and  to¬ 
gether  bred  22.8  per  cent  of  the  animals 
recorded  in  the  time  mentioned.  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  follow  closely,  and  Missouri 
takes  an  unexpectedly  high  rank,  standing 
ninth.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  draft  horse  breeding  in  the  north 
half  of  the  State,  where  conditions  are 
very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
corn  belt  States. 

The  judgment  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers  of  draft  horses  for  market  purposes 
is  to  the  effect  that  more  good  draft  horses 
can  be  purchased  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  The 
three  leading  States  are  those  oldest _  in 
draft  horse  breeding.  Ohio  was  earliest 
with  Percheron  importations  in  1851,  but 
Illinois  breeders  purchased  the  greatest  of 
the  early  sires — Louis  Napoleon — in  1856, 
and  between  that  time  and  1880  imported 
many  times  more  Percherons  than  Ohio. 
Iowa  breeders  started  with  the  breed  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  their  co-laborers  in  Illinois 
and,  like  Illinois,  established  a  greater 
number  of  breeding  centers  than  Ohio, 
prior  to  1880.  From  these  three  States, 
pioneers  in  draft  horse  breeding,  _  thfc 
spread  has  been  gradual  into  adjoining 
States.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  In¬ 
diana,  lying  midway  between  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  should  have  made  less  progress  in 
recent  years  than  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Percherons  are  to-day  the  most  popular 
breed  of  draft  horses  in  the  world,  and 
far  outnumber  all  the  other  purebred  draft 
horses  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  industry  was 
on  a  firmer  foundation,  nor  a  better  time 
for  creative  breeders  to  devote  their  best 
efforts  to  the  development  of  better  Per¬ 
cherons  than  the  world  has  yet  produced. 

WAYNE  DINSMORE, 

Secretary  Percheron  Society  of  America. 


SUMMER  SILAGE  OF  CLOVER. 

IT.  O.  Daniels  of  Connecticut  makes  a 
good  statement  for  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  uses  clover  in  the  silo 
for  Summer  feeding,  and  says : 

“We  found  that  by  growing  fields  of 
corn  oats  and  clover  we  could  get  results 
in  crop  production  far  in  excess  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  cropping  of  corn  alone,  and  we  are 
able  to  prove  that  36  acres,  producing  one 
year  of  corn,  one  of  oats  and  clover,  one 
of  clover,  and  then  back  to  corn  again,  will 
produce  more  tons  of  silage  in  these  three 
or  four  years  than  we  ever  grew  in  the 
same  length  of  time  where  corn  was  the 
continuous  crop.  In  this  system  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  eight  to  10  tons  of  clover 
and  oat  silage  as  a  first  crop,  with  a  chance 
for  a  good  second  crop  of  clover  rowen 
or  silage  the  same  year,  and  in  the  year 
following  eight  to  10  tons  of  clover  silage 
per  acre  as  a  first  crop,  and  also  a  good 
second  crop  for  silage  or  rowen  hay. 

“To  bring  this  matter  down  to  the  latest 
experiences  we  find  the  best  results  are 
gained  by  planting  corn  on  the  clover  sod 
in  the  Spring  following  the  second  year’s 
growth  of  clover,  using  15  to  20  loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre ;  then  follow  the 
next  year  with  oats,  1%  to  two  bushels 
drilled  per  acre,  with  eight  quarts  of  clover 
seed,  mixing  five  or  six  quarts  o.f  Red 
clover  and  two  or  three  quarts  of  Alsike 
and  three  quarts  of  Timothy,  sowing  these 
after  the  oats,  and  lightly  harrowing  in 
and  rolling,  sowing  one-half  ton  of  burnt 
lime  or  one  ton  of  raw  limestone  per  acre, 
and  harrowing  thoroughly  into  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  oats  or  clover  seed. 

“The  following  Fall  or  Winter  season, 
or  early  in  the  following  Spring,  top-dress 
this  clover  with  10  loads  of  stable  manure, 
and  grow  a  maximum  crop  of  clover  silage. 
In  harvesting  these  silage  crops  we  cut  the 
clover  with  a  mower,  load  with  a  hay 
loader  on  our  flat  platform  wagons  and 
haul  to  the  cutter,  throwing  off  on  to  a 
table  or  platform  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  cutter,  and  cut  all  into  half-inch 
lengths  and  pack  in  the  silo.  After  this 
clover  crop,  which  is  part  Timothy,  is 
stored  away  in  the  silo,  for  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks  the  silage  will  come  out  hot, 
and  we  spray  water  on  the  same  while 
filling  the  silage  trucks  before  feeding  the 
cows ;  but  after  three  or  four  weeks  the 
silage  becomes  cured,  and  a  sweeter,  more 
palatable  food  can  hardly  be  furnished, 
and  nothing  will  be  more  relished  by  the 
dairy  cow.  Personally  we  feel  that  even  if 
we  could  grow  corn  enough  to  supply  our 
herd  all  the  year  we  would  prefer  to  fill 
and  feed  clover  silage  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August.  Other  good 
Summer  silage  feeds  are  Alfalfa,  with  a 
mixture  of  Orchard  grass,  or  Timothy,  or 
the  crop  of  oats  and  clover  grown  to¬ 
gether.  After  the  crop-rotation  system  is 
well  established  we  find  we  have  enough 
silage  with  the  second  year’s  growth  of 
clover,  and  we  put  the  oats  and  clover  of 
the  first  year  into  the  hay  mow. 

“Dr.  Jenkins  of  the  Connecticut  (New 
Haven)  Experiment  Station  has  analyzed 
this  Summer  silage,  and  reports  it  about 
three  times  as  rich  in  protein  when  made 
of  oats  and  clover,  and  four  or  five  times 
when  made  of  clover  alone,  as  the  corn 
Ullage,  and  feeding  results  in  producing 
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milk  prove  these  facts.  Professor  Esten 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  re¬ 
ports  the  composition  of  clover  silage  _  as 
almost  identical  to  the  composition  of  milk, 
or,  in  other  woi'ds,  a  ration  of  clover  silage 
is  almost  perfect  for  the  production  of 
milk.”  _ 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  MEETING. 

The  annual  Summer  meeting  ojf  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  held  at  Vine  Ilill  Farm,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  August  20,  by  invitation  of  the  host, 
Mr.  Beach,  who,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
said  that  of  its  half-century  history,  Vine 
Hill  has  never  been  a  “show”  farm,  but 
one  run  along  commercial  lines.  Butter 
making  in  its  earlier  days  at  80  cents  per 
pound  has  given  way  to  sanitary  milk  pro¬ 
duction  that  is  very  satisfactory,  Jersey 
milk  for  fancy  trade  at  13  cents  per  quart 
is  about  equally  divided  with  the  Ayrshire 
herd  of  75  cows  that  supply  the  babies 
with  four  per  cent  milk  at  15  cents  per 
quart.  Remodeled  stables  hold  100  cows 
in  one  barn,  and  are  models  of  light,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  cleanliness.  Being  located  on 
a  high  ridge.  Vine  Hill  Farm  commands  a 
wonderful  view ;  at  its  feet,  to  the  east, 
flows  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  both 
directions,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
tower  the  ranges  of  hills  that  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  Connecticut  River  Val¬ 
ley.  Here  we  find  nature’s  loveliest  estate, 
and  the  memory  of  that  day’s  visit  lingers 
with  you.  President  W.  IT.  Lee,  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board,  introduced  Presi- 
■dent  G.  Warren  Davis,  of  the  Connecticut 
Dairymen’s  Association,  who  spoke  of  the 
business  man’s  interest  in  agriculture,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Connecticut  Dairy  Association 
owed  Vine  Hill  Farm  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  example  that  it  has  given  them. 
This  farm,  through  its  superintendent,  Mr. 
Stadtmueller,  has  been  a  pioneer  along 
progressive  lines  of  high  class  dairying, 
and  we  may  say  has  set  the  pace  for 
others.  President  Davis  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Connecticut  dairymen  suffer 
by  low  production  of  cows,  and  aci'es ;  the 
scales  and  daily  record  and  raising  better 
cows  must  change  the  one,  and  that  a 
crop  rotation  will  help  the  latter.  “Busi¬ 
ness  men  must  assist  in  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,”  was  advocated,  and  Mr.  Davis 
sounded  the  keynote  when  he  urged  that 
a  State  or  Government  dairy  counsellor 
should  be  provided  to  assist  our  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  work.  The  Connecticut  Dairy 
Association  believes  in  milk  inspection  and 
inspectors,  but  the  recent  action  of  the 
Rhode  Island  milk  inspection  authorities, 
who  recently  had  61  farmers  before  the 
Hartford  court  and  submitted  to  a  fine  of 
840  each,  was  condemned  roundly  for  its 
injustice  of  principle  on  which  the  in¬ 
spection  was  made.  A  bill  should  be  put 
before  the  next  Legislature  requiring  a 
duplicate  of  samples  when  making  a  tes.t. 
and  that  all  bottles  used  must  be  sterilized 
and  sealed,  and  two  chemists  shall  make 
the  final  tests.  President  Davis  stated  that 
notwithstanding  the  higher  price  of  milk, 
there  is  a  decrease  of  16,000  cows  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  advocated  the  growing  of 
corn,  clover  and  Alfalfa,  and  Professor 
Esten  of  Storrs  claims  a  value  of  $40  in 
nitrogen  per  aci’e  of  clover  and  Alfalfa. 

Supferiintendent  Stadtmueller  gave  his 
150  hearers  some  nuts  to  crack  that  are 
truly  advanced  ideas  of  the  day.  Farmers 
work  harder  than  the  mill  labor  of  to¬ 
day.  Farmers  are  often  misrepresented  by 
the  city  element,  especially  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  as  agitated  to-day.  At 
pi-esent  prices  he  believes  that  beef  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  East  can  be  accomplished, 
and  it  will  come  again,  but  not  by  any 
political  party.  “Know  your  rights, 
brother  farmers,  and  you  will  get  them,” 
was  his  final  shot.  The  principal  address 
of  the  hour  was  by  Elmer  D.  Howe,  of 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  taking  as  his  subject, 
“Milk  That  Needs  No  Washing,  and  What 
It  Costs  to  Make  It.”  “Milk  can’t  be 
washed,”  said  one.  No,  neither  is  butter 
fat  alone  wanted,  but  clean  milk.  Milk  has 
a  commercial  value  on  its  low  bacteria 
count,  and  not  the  fat  per  cent  only.  A 
modern  daix-y  barn  affords  a  help  to  this 
end — in  which  light,  ventilation  system 
and  cement  floors  and  walls  are  found. 
Better  care  of  cows,  which  includes  groom¬ 
ing,  washing  of  udder,  inxpi-oved  milk  pails 
and  clean  clothes  of  milkers  are  strong 
factors.  Sterilization  of  dairy  utensils, 
bottles,  etc.,  an  abundance  of  ice,  are  the 
price  of  success.  Mr.  Howe  exhibited  many 
photographs  of  his  own  remodeled  dairy 
barn,  which  is  constructed  along  the  lines 
advocated,  and  keeps  40  cows  on  38  acres 
of  tillage  land,  and  five  horses.  Selling 
milk  at  seven  to  eight  cents  was  found  un¬ 
profitable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  so  ad¬ 
vanced  price  to  nine  and  10  cents,  and 
kept  the  trade.  He  declai-ed  that  milk 
will  not  pay  the  farmer  at  less  than  six 
cents  at  the  farm.  Mr.  Ilowe  gave  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  his  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  by  which  he  determined  the  cost  of 
his  herd's  daily  ration  to  be  net  $17,  and 
that  an  average  daily  production  of  280 
quarts  was  worth  $16.80  at  six  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  Mr.  Howe  also  gave  figures  on  the 
cost  of  selling  milk  at  three  cents  per 
quart,  which  is  above  the  general  estimate 
put  on  the  work. 

As  evidence  that  farmers  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  much  at  less  than  cost,  he  stated  that 
in  his  own  vicinity  there  are  10  farxxis, 
equipped  with  silos  and  stables  for  250 
cows,  that  are  not  making  any  milk  at  all ; 
that  there  are  25,000  less  cows  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  than  10  years  ago.  The  speaker 
was  accorded  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
and  after  an  inspection  of  the  herd  at 
milking  time  the  guests  departed  with 
pleasant  memories  of  Vine  Hill  Farm  and  a 
day’s  outing  full  of  enjoyment,  c.  M.  a. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


Thoroughpin. 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  horse  that  is 
lame  behind  ;  he  has  a  puff  in  the  gambrel 
joint,  which  I  can  push  through  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  What  do  you  call  it, 
and  what  is  the  cure  if  there  is  any? 

l.  m.  n. 

The  “puff”  is  a  thoroughpin,  and  as  it 
causes  lameness  it  would  be  best  to  have  the 
joint  fired  and  blistered  by  a  voter!  nai’ian, 
then  tie  horse  up  short  in  stall  for  six 
weeks.  a.  s.  a. 
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SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  runrvng.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain ourhandsomefreecatalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nb^SSy. 


WISNER’S  SEPARATORS 

Skim  Closer,  Run  Easier, 
Last  Longer  and  Clean 
Easier  Than  All  Others 

L«t  us  send  one  on  30  Days  Trial 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

,  230  GREENWICH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Everything  for  Dairymen  Alwayt 
in  Stock  * 
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m  Experiment  Station  answers  ques- 
m  tions,  “What  is  Silage?”  “Why  does 
■  it  keep  and  not  spoil  in  a  good  Silof’ 

I  CRE 


Ask  for  eopy^ together  with  book¬ 
let  in  which  Prof.  Esten  of  Storrs 


CREAMERY  TACKAGE  MFG.  C0.U38  West  St. 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


(This  “Famous  Silo  of  New  Eng- 
1  land”  will  last  a  lifetime.  All 
[  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure 
creosote  oil  preservative*  Many* 

^  other  points  of  superiority  explained . 
in  catalog  of 


YOU  NEED  THIS  TOOL 


CLARK’S  DOUBLE 
ACTION  HARROW 

Light  draft ;  easily  turned; 
jointed  pole;  cutlery  steel 


disks;  regular 
or  extension; 
any  size. 

FREE  catalog, 

“  Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

333  Main  St..  Higgannm,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  ^ 


MINERAL 


k^heave 
-A  ^remedy 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


KENDALLS 


— has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  alldruggists.  Price 
$1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  ‘Treatise  on 
free  at  druggists,  or  write  to  Dr.  IX.  *X.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Knoshnrg  Falls,  Vt. ,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Lump  Jaw  Cured 


In  three  weeks  with 
one  application  of 


Adam's  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  £or  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 


U.  C.  ADAJIS  31Fti«  CO.,  Dept. 60,  Algona,  Iowa 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


[I  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands^ 
with  the  never- failing 

p 

? 

bi 
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vnn  m;  vet -lulling 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Pennanent  cure  for  cUl  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Bo*  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Musclos  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  Hone  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  cone.  Horse  can  be 

_  used.  $2  a  bottle  aeliverod.  Describe 

Before  After  your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Book  ! i  E  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  ttio  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  torn  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
$1.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mats, 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


l 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla,  H.  Y. 


Costs  Less- 

Cuts  More  Ensilage  Per  H.  P.  Used 

Save  in  first  cost  and  operating  expense  of  your 
ensilage  cutter.  If  you  want  to  cut  your  ensilage 
and  dry  fodder  quickest,  with  least  power,  with 
greatest  safety,  you’ll  choose  the 

GALE  -  BALDWIN 

Get  the  facts  about  elevators  to  fill  highest  silos, 
safety  fly  wheel,  safety  foot  lever.  Easy  to  feed 
and  keep  In  order.  Cuts!  lengths,  built  with  or 
without  traveling  feed  table.  Write  at  once  for 
Free  Book.  Address 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Write  For 
Free  Book 


Fast 
Work 
With 
Little 
Power 


Phelps’  Great  Storm  Buggy 

For  Winter  or  Summer— Guaranteed  for  2  Y ears 


Save  $25 
To  $40 

And  Get  a  Better  Buggy 


Rides  extremely  easy — runs  lightly.  Phelps  experi¬ 
mented  3  years  before  perfecting  tills  all  season 
buggy.  Built  on  our  famous  wrought  iron 
Weighs  only  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
tempered  tested  four  and  four  plate  spri 
and  comfortable  spring  cushion  and  spring 
Beautifully  painted— elegantly  upholstered. 

Closed  Up  Is  Cold,  Wind,  Storm-Proof 
— Opened  Up  In  a  Second,  Sunshine  Let 
In  From  4  Sides — No  Jar,  No  Rattle 

Get  Phelps’  178-page  beautifully  illustrated 
Free  Book— 275  photographs  showing  over 
125  different  styles  of  Auto-Seat  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Runabouts,  Carriages.  Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons 
and  full  line  oi  harness.  Book  shows  you  how  to 
cut  your  buggy  price  almost  in  hall.  Write  today  to 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


Costs 

Than 


Less 


1912. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-second  week  of  the  contest  at 
Storrs  closed  August  20.  Just  1,700  eggs 
were  laid  during  the  week.  This  is  a  gain 
of  22  over  the  previous  week.  For  three 
weeks  in  succession  there  has  been  a  gain 
over  the  week  before.  It  is  quite  surpris¬ 
ing  that  with  an  increasing  number  of  birds 
beginning  to  molt,  and  so  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  it  would  be  doing  well  for  them  to 
hold  their  own ,  a  continuous  gain  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  certainly  shows  that  the  system 
of  feeding  is  about  as  good  as  it  can  be 
made.  Three  breeds  tie  for  the  high  place 
this  week.  They  are  the  Barred  Rocks  of 
Robert  J.  Walden  ;  the  White  Wya  adottes 
of  W.  R.  Candee  and  the  Buff  Leghorns 
of  George  H.  Schmidt  of  Chicago.  Each 
pen  laid  29  eggs.  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  laid  27,  Paul  Van  Deusen’s 
26,  and  four  pens  laid  25  each.  F.  G. 
Yost's  White  Leghorns  laid  23,  bringing 
their  total  up  to  907.  This  is  over  181 
eggs  for  each  pullet  in  the  pen.  The  high¬ 
est  record  made  by  any  pen  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  contests  in  five  years  was  an  aver¬ 
age  by  one  pen  of  199  eggs  each.  It  is 
quite  within  the  limit  of  possibility  for 
Yost’s  pen  to  beat  this.  They  have  over 
two  months  yet  in  which  to  add  to  the  181. 
If  they  should  beat  the  world’s  record  it 
would  be  something  to  be  proud  of  by  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the  contest.  Marwood 
Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  take  sec¬ 
ond  place  with  a  record  of  864 ;  Tom's 
Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  are  third 
with  a  score  of  854,  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes  fourth  with  850  to  their  credit, 
and  the  English  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
fifth  with  a  score  of  843.  White  Rose 
Farm  is  only  one  egg  behind,  842,  a'nd 
doubtless  they  will  displace  the  English  pen 
next  week.  Miss  Susie  Abbott  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  833,  and  Judge  Frederick  Pcasley 
enters  the  800  class  with  his  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  their  total  being  801.  All  the  high 
scorers  are  White  Leghorns,  except  the  one 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  from  Canada.  No 
other  pen  of  any  breed  is  within  50  eggs  of 
the  800  mark.  The  total  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  the  9%  months  is  63,942.  If  all 
the  birds  entering  the  contest  had  lived, 
the  average  for  each  bird  would  be  133.2 
eggs,  with  two  and  a  half  months  yet  to 
go.  But  as  some  have  died,  the  average  is 
still  higher,  certainly  not  less  than  135 
or  136  eggs  each. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Yost  will 
enter  his  winning  pen  of  pullets  for  the 
next  contest ;  It  would  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  how  the  same  birds 
would  lay  in  their  second  year.  This  is 
work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
without  cost  to  the  entrants.  The  cost  of 
entering  a  pen  at  Storrs  ($25)  deters  many 
who  would  like  to  participate  in  such  a 
contest.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


The  “  Cornell  ”  Insect  Powder. 

We  have  tried  to  mix  the  so-called  insect 
powder  advocated  by  the  Cornell  experts, 
but  have  not  had  much  success.  Just  how 
do  they  do  it?  s.  b. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Rogers  of  Cornell  says  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  : 

‘‘I  enclose  the  directions  for  making  the 
Lawey  lice  powder.  I  fear  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  had  such  difficulty  in 
mixing  it  did  not  understand  fully  'the 
method  of  managing  this  powder.  We  or¬ 
dinarily  mix  it  as  a  demonstration  before 
an  audience  in  five  or  10  minutes.  Spread 
2 %  pounds  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  shallow 
pan  or  tray.  Pour  one-quarter  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  into  a  cup  and  into 
this  pour  three-quarters  pint  of  gasolene. 
Pour  this  mixture  over  the  plaster  of  Paris 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Rub  through  wire  win¬ 
dow  screen  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Allow  it  to 
stand  for  1%  to  two  hours,  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Do  not  place  near  a  stove.  Keep 
powder  in  a  closed  can  or  jar.  Apply  by 
means  of  ordinary  sifter,  or  with  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Brush  the  powder  in  among  the 
feathers  about  the  vent,  fluff  and  under  the 
wings.  Repeat  in  about  two  weeks  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  Ordinarily  this  need  not  be 
repeated  for  six  months.  A  small  pinch  of 
the  powder  is  sufficient  for  a  fowl.” 


Catarrhal  Inflammation ;  Fattening  Cockerels 

1.  We  have  lately  found  that  some  of  our 
chickens  get  a  swollen  face  around  the 
eye,  and  we  do  not  know  what  causes  it. 
We  keep  them  clean  and  give  them  plenty 
of  fresh  water  in  clean  vessels,  and  they 
have  all  the  comfort  possible.  But  now 
and  then  we  find  a  hen  or  rooster  with  a 
swelling  around  the  eye,  while  the  mouth 
is  clean  and  breath  pure,  unlike  a  case  of 
roup.  They  always  have  a  jelly-like  clear 
substance  under  the  lid  first,  which  turns 
yellow  and  gets  hard  after  a  while  and 
finally  kills  the  eye.  Is  it  a  form  of  can¬ 
ker,  and  how  can  it  be  cured  or  prevented? 
2.  Which  is  the  best  fattening  mash  for 
broilers?  Are  cooked  potatoes  or  potato 
parings  very  good,  and  how  would  you 
keep  the  broilers  while  fattening  them? 

Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.  p.  b. 

1.  The  condition  which  you  describe  is  a 
contagious  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  orbital  space, 
or  cavity,  in  which  the  eye  is  set.  This 
membrane  is  continuous  with  that  lining 
the  nostrils,  the  two  being  connected  by  an 
internal  passage,  and  the  inflammation 
doubtless  extends  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
orbital  cavity.  The  inflammatory  secre¬ 
tion  is  at  first  watery,  but  becomes  puru¬ 
lent,  then  cheesy,- and  finally  accumulates 
in  such  quantity  as  frequently  to  nearly 
force  the  eye-ball  from  its  socket.  It  is 


often  difficult  to  say  just  where  this  con¬ 
dition  ends  and  true  roup  begins.  The 
latter  disease  undoubtedly  has  its  own 
specific  micro-organism  which  is  present  in 
all  cases  of  true  roup,  but  since  a  bacter¬ 
ial  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  by  the  poul- 
tryman,  it  is  safest  to  treat  all  these  cases 
as  if  they  were  known  to  be  of  the  malig¬ 
nant  type.  Affected  birds  should  bo 
promptly  isolated,  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  disinfected,  and  their  living  quar¬ 
ters  put  into  the  best  possible  sanitary  cqn- 
dition.  The  contagion  of  true  roup  is  g 
difficult  one  to  eradicate,  and  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  if  possible 
to  prevent  it. 

2.  Cooked  potatoes  and  parings  may  be 
mixed  with  bran,  meal,  etc.,  as  a  portion 
of  the  fattening  rations  for  cockerels.  Corn- 
meal  usually  constitutes  the  major  portion 
of  such  rations,  and,  while  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  best  formula  for  this  purpose,  the 
following  one  mentioned  in  the  “Business 
Hen”  is  simple  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  : 
Four  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  one  part  beef  scraps,  these  pro¬ 
portions  being  by  weight.  This  is  mois¬ 
tened  with  skim-milk  until  it  is  of  such 
consistency  that  it  will  drip  from  a  spoon. 
Cockerels  to  be  fattened  for  broilers  should 
be  confined  in  roomy  coops  or  in  small 
runs,  given  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water, 
and  fed  as  much  of  this  porridge  as  they 
will  clean  up  three  times  daily.  M.  b.  d. 


Troubles  With  Poultry. 

1.  For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  lost 
one,  two  and  sometimes  three  chickens  al¬ 
most  every  day.  I  find  them  dead  in  the 
morning  in  the  chicken  house,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  reason  for  this.  I 
am  located  near  a  railroad  station  where 
ice  cream  is  sold,  and  the  rock  salt  in 
which  the  cream  is  packed  is  thrown  out 
where  the  chicken?  can  eat  it.  Would 
this  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  these 
chickens?  2.  Can  you  also  advise  me  as 
to  a  good  preventive  and  remedy  for 
chicken  lice?  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  this  matter  until  within  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  cannot  seem  to  get 
entirely  rid  of  them.  F.  H.  w. 

Palenville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Eating  salt  in  any  quantity  is  said 
to  be  fatal  to  chicks,  and  this  may  account 
for  your  losses ;  however,  the  fact  that 
they  die  one  or  two  at  a  times  does  not 
indicate  that  some  of  the  flock  are  not 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  vermin,  or 
from  some  disease,  and  that  the  weaker 
ones  are  not  gradually  succumbing. 

2.  The  best  preventive  of  ravages  from 

lice  is  to  furnish  the  fowls  with  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  themselves  free  by  wal¬ 
lowing  in  a  good  dust  bath  whenever  they 
like.  To  rid  fowls  of  lice,  use  any  good 
lice  powder  worked  into  tlioir  feathers  at 
frequent  and  short  intervals,  and  spray 
their  perches,  nest  boxes,  etc.,  with  kero¬ 
sene  alone,  or  with  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
kerosene  in  the  proportions  of  one  part 
of  the  acid  to  four  of  the  kerosene.  Con¬ 
stant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  from 
ravages  of  vermin.  m.  b.  d. 


Green  Feed  for  Poultry. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  “Egg-lay¬ 
ing  Contest"  at  Storrs  College;  they  are 
getting  more  eggs  than  I  can.  I  wish  you 
would  publish  their  method  of  feeding, 
giving  the  size  of  runs  each  five  birds  has, 
etc.  I  have  about  500  chickens  that  I 
keep  confined ;  they  have  been  and  are 
doing  well.  I  only  have  a  small  yard  and 
grow  oats  around  until  it  is  about  six 
inches  high,  then  shovel  it  out,  roots  and 
all,  to  the  chickens.  According  to  theory 
of  soil  rotation  I  am  wearing  out  the 
ground.  What  crops  suitable  for  feeding 
to  chickens  as  green  food  should  I  rotate? 
IIow  long  will  oats  continue  to  grow  in 
one  spot  and  what  should  be  added  to  soil 
to  keep  it  producing  oats?  a.  r.  s. 

Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

The  grain  ration  is  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  with  a  little  buckwheat  or  bar¬ 
ley,  fed  from  one  of  the  Norwich  feed  hop¬ 
pers,  by  which  the  fowls  can  get  only  a 
few  grains  at  a  time.  The  dry  mash  is 
composed  of  bran,  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  low  grade  flour  and  fish  scrap  and 
beef  scraps.  The  feeding  committee  do  not 
want  to  publish  the  exact  proportions  of 
each  ingredient  until  some  experiments  are 
concluded.  Replying  to  the  other  question 
about  growing  oats,  etc..  I  would  say  that 
Swiss  chard  makes  a  fine  green  feed  for 
hens.  The  outer  leaves  can  be  pulled  off 
and  fed  and  the  plant  will  grow  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Mens  and  chicks  like  it  very  much. 
But  there  is  no  trouble  about  continuing 
to  feed  sprouted  oats  ;  put  the  heu  manure 
into  the  ground,  and  wee  the  ground  every 
day,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow  the  oats 
indefinitely.  In  fact  the  oats  will  grow 
without  any  ground  ;  just  put  them  in  a  | 
box  and  keep  them  wet  and  they  will  grow ; 
most  of  the  sprouted  oats  fed  are  grown 
in  that  way.  Green  corn,  stalk,  leaves  and 
all,  run  through  a  feed  cutter  that  cuts 
%  inch  long  will  all  be  eaten  by  the  fowls. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“  Pipping”  a  Hen’s  Tongue. 

Some  time  back  on  page  536  there  was 
a  discussion  of  “gapes”  and  pip — the  two 
being  considered  the  same.  Pip,  as  the 
term  is  used  here,  refers  to  two  things : 
First,  when  a  chick  is  hatched,  the  speck 
of  hard  horny  material  at  the  tip  of  the 
beak  is  called  pip,  and  it  is  usually  taken 
off,  though  personally  I  have  never  seen 
any  sense  in  doiug  so,  as  it  will  drop  off 
of  itself.  Second,  pip  is  a  hardening  of  the 
outer  skin  on  the  under  side  of  the  fowl’s 
tongue.  It  is  a  hard,  white  and  corny 
sheath,  and  if  not  attended  progresses  down 
the  tongue  to  the  base  and  will  sometimes 
cause  ulceration  of  the  lower  throat  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  It  is  common  to 
all  chicks  from  a  few  months  old  until 
they  are  old  and  worn  out.  You  can  detect 
the  pip  on  a  chicken,  or  rather  a  chicken 
that  has  pip,  by  its  looks ;  they  do  not  pick 
up  grain  rapidly,  look  sickly  and  are  in¬ 
active.  On  being  caught  up  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  mouth  you  will  find  by  holding 
the  hen’s  legs  in  your  lap  between  your 
knees,  taking  her  head  in  your  left  hand 
and  opening  her  mouth,  putting  one  finger 
in  the  “off  side”  to  keep  it  open,  you  can 
easily  push  her  tongue  over  to  the  near 


side  of  you  and  hold  it  between  your 
thumb  and  first  finger,  and  look  at  the 
under  side,  and  you  will  see  a  horny, 
white  looking  coat  on  the  tongue. 
Use  a  needle  or  your  finger  nail  (right 
hand)  and  “start”  this  hard  coating 
at  the  lower  end  of  it  and  pull  it  off 
as  you  would  a  corn,  being  firm  but  gentle 
with  it.  keeping  your  finger  that  holds  the 
tongue  on  the  top  side  of  it  so  as  not  t° 
tear  the  tongue,  and  the  whole  “pip”  will 
come  off  and  not  hurt  the  tongue,  but  will 
leave  it  raw  on  under  side.  Give  a  little 
ball  of  lard  and  black  pepper  to  the  bird, 
just  why,  I  do  not  know,  but  as  it  does 
not  hurt  the  fowl  and  they  like  it,  I  usu¬ 
ally  give  it,  much  as  you  give  a  child  a 
piece  of  candy  after  medicine.  I  hava 
omitted  it  often,  and  see  no  difference  in 
results.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
be  rough  in  “pipping”  a  fowl,  as  it  does 
not  do  them  any  good  to  tear  their  tongue, 
and  it  is  not  necessary. 

You  will  read  in  poultry  instruction 
books  that  pip  is  cured  by  bathing  several 
times  a  day  with  glycerine  and  water  and 
other  preparations.  It  may  cure  it.  but  I 
opine  the  result  would  be  'about  the  same 
as  applying  moral  suasion  to  a  balky  mule 
unless  accompanied  with  “cuss  words”  and 
a  good  stick.  I  would  not  advise  trying 
the  glycerine  treatment,  for  the  trash  pile 
would  probably  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
fowl.  Personally,  I  pip  my  young  chickens 
when  three  or  four  months  old,  if  on  ex 
amination  they  need  it.  I  pip  all  ray  grown 
stock  at  least  once  a  year,  and  some  have, 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  been,  all 
told,  pipped  five  or  six  times  and  still  have 
the  full  amount  of  tongue  nature  Intended 
them  to.  -  In  my  experience  I  never  have 
injured  a  chicken  by  pipping  and  never 
have  heard  of  one  being  hurt,  and  the 
practice  is,  in  this  section,  practically  uni¬ 
versal.  You  will  see  a  chicken  promptly 
begin  to  get  in  good  shape  after  being 
properly  pipped.  It  will  not  stop  their 
laying  to  remove  the  pip.  It  is  virtually 
taking  a  corn  off  the  tongue.  Any  treat¬ 
ment  for  pip,  other  than  physical  removal, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  pure  folly, 
and  is  about  as  practical  as  to  dissolve 
your  finger  nails  chemically  when  they  are 
too  long,  when  you  could  take  them  off 
with  ease  and  little  inconvenience.  Fip  is 
as  contagious  as  corns  or  freckles ;  no 
more  so.  marsena  a.  barker. 

Alabama. 

Paper  Henhouse. — A  newspaper  report 
credits  Henry  T.  Faure.  a  Massachusetts 
poultryman  with  a  novel  idea  in  poultry 
buildings,  which  are  said  to  have  been  very 
economical  in  cost  and  satisfactory  in  serv¬ 
ice.  These  buildings  are  100  feet  long,  7% 
feet  high  in  the  front,  and  4%  feet  in  the 
rear.  A  board  framework  is  made  and  cov¬ 
ered  on  all  sides  and  the  roof  with  wire ; 
presumably  poultry  netting.  This  wire,  in 
turn,  is  covered  with  ordinary  tarred  paper, 
save  for  a  space  of  two  feet  just  beneath 
the  plate  on  the  front  side.  The  open  space 
thus  left  is  for  ventilation  and  is  provided 
with  canvas  covered  windows,  to  be  used 
when  needed.  Glass  sashes  are  also  placed 
beneath  this  space  for  use  in  the  Winter, 
but  are  removed  in  the  Summer.  The  floors 
are  of  dry  gravel,  and  the  interior  fittings 
of  the  ordinary  type.  The  perches  are 
placed  lengthwise  through  the  center,  and 
the  nests  are  upon  the  ground.  These 
houses  are  said  to  have  cost  about  $200 
each,  inclusive  of  labor,  and  to  have  proved 
entirely  comfortable  during  the  past  Winter 
for  the  fowls  kept  in  them. 


It’s  Time  to  Give 

M&G  Pftiiltrv 


■^Regulator 


to  your 
pulieta 
and 
hens 


It  hastens 
laying  ma¬ 
turity.  Insures 
quick  and  com¬ 
plete  moult.  That 
means  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  eggs,  which  bring 
the  big  prices.  It  acts 
upon  the  digestive  and  egg 
producing  organs.  “  Your 
money  back  if  It  falls.” 

25c,  50c,  $1.  25-Ib.  pall,  $2.50. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


m 


si 


,MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


Pflili  TRYMFNf'1'  2c  st»mp  tor  Illustrated 
J  n  '  "ICn  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

tflST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

INDIAN  ItTJNNElt  DTTOKS  at  farmers’  prices 
for  the  next  few  days.  Write  your  wants.  I  can 
pleaseyou.  G.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders, N.J, 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS-Fine  Eishol  strain,  Write 

"  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALEp8;™"1 

Barred  Rocks  and  Youngs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Bilboa,  N.  Y. 

DARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $1.00  EACH. 
u  Write  tor  circular.  J.  WILSON  OAIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
Lrxl/?y  ,  r ,5 «?’  J 1  a tc mg.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER  S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  V. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS-®®*^ 

Lightand  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds’, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year- 
lin^s  and  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  -  IUVliKDAIE,  N.  J. 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
5  IBDKp  AiH  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

I t/B9f  MAMII’C  latest  model 
I  Tflii  Jar  iTiMiirj  o  bone  cutter 

■ . cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
■  TO  Days'  Fro»  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IHF.W.MANN  CO..  Box  T6.MILFORD,MASS.fl| 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don't 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
V  ou  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  liow.  Sent  Free 
Write  us  today. 

CAR  BOLIN  EUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 


JUALITY  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
'  sale.  J.  BESWICK,  Madrid  Springs  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE^’n^  w'  Leghorn  yearling  hens. 

” "  * White  and  Rice  strain.  Price,  75c. 
and  $1.00.  Two  year  old,  50c.  All  on  free  range. 

Sycamore  Poultry  Yards,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y 


WANTED— EARLY  PULLETS 

give  full  particulars  and  prices  when  you  write. 


J.  ARTHUR  LEE, 


Gleiifield,  N.  Y. 


700  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS-^To'uIM 

yearlings  and  two-year  olds,  75c.  to  $1.00  per  head, 
m  bi.fr,  Maplo  Spring  Farm.  Flemingfcon,  N.  J. 


EARLY  PULLETS  *■>  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes.  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 


WANTFn  single  COMB whiteiprhrrm  PULLETS 

M  ust  be  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Flemiiigton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  8^c  EACH 

From  Free  Range  Selected 

S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prompt  delivery.  A  hatch  every  week.  Write  for 
prices  on  throe-weeks’-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  OHAS.  R.  STONE.  Baby 
Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  for  Sale 

Mid-April  hatched,  purebred,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
1  ullets,  splendidly  developed  upon  free  range,  and 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  $1 .25  each.  A  few  March 
hatched,  and  now  beginning  to  lay,  $1.50  each.  100 
yearling  hens,  75c.  each.  Dean  Poultry  Farm,  Candor,  N.Y 


THE 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

(CONTEST  STRAIN) 

We  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  ordor  early. 

FARM  831731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 


1 000  "sTF  LEGHORN  "S?s$1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt .  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  gSR™®! 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 

COLOMBIAN  WYAND0TTES-RS»k*rso1!,“ou 

approval.  F.  F.  RIGGS,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

PIIRFRRFH  WHITE  WYAND0HE  PULLETS.  EXTRA  LAY- 
runcDncu  ing  strain,  w.j. Thomson, oelhi,  n.y. 


WHERE  IS  DARLINGTON ? 

DARLINGTON  is  a  small  village  ill  Harford  County,  Md.  It  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  “Mecca”  of  Poultiymen  interested  in  S.  C.  WHITE 
,  .  _  L  EG HORNS,  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  where  Mr.  Edge  has  located 
his  EGG  harm,  a  model  in  its  way.  There  is  more  shoe  leather  being  worn  out 
in  getting  to  Darlington  than  any  place  of  its  size  in  America  Yes,  or  Africa 
either  for  that  matter.  The  question  of  the  day  is  not  “  Who  will  be  President  " 

Imt,  Where  is  Darlington, ”  and  “  How  do  you  get  there  ?  ”  It  is  said— we  think 
truthfully — “All  roads  in  Harford  County  lead  to  Darlington  and  none  lead  out." 

1  he  roads  that  formerly  lead  out  soon  became  grass-grown  and  were  closed, 
simply  because  no  one  whoever  came  to  Darlington  wanted  to  leave.  We  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  Darlington  becoming  one  of  our  great  seaports,  we  already 
have  a  boat  building  establishment,  fish  of  all  kinds  swim  up  almost  to  our 
doors,  oysters  (but  no  CLAMS)  are  just  over  the  way  (if  you  don’t  believe  it 
we  can  show  yon  the  shells)  and  remarkable  as  it  may  sound,  after  a  heavy  rain 
catfish  can  be  caught  iri  our  corn  fields.  I  promised  you  early  in  the  day  that 
things  would  happen  at  Darlington.  Is  it  any  wonder  our  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  are  so  far  in  the  lead? 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  M  D. 


Pure  Water —Healthy  Chickens 


y°ur  poultry  troubles  can  usually  be  traced  to  yourfailure  to  properly  protect 
ir  Ci  wa  ^ef  contamination  from  the  chickens  themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  ** 

to  end  this  class  of  trouble  by  supplying  your  chickens  with  pure  water  and  keeping  it  pure  w«’th  a 

Moe’s  Top-Fill 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 

I  It  always  supplies  just  enough  pure  water— won’t  slop  over— dead  air  spaco 
Keeps  water  cool  in  summer,  ivnrtn  in  winter.  Simple  in  construction— remove 
cover  and  lill  from  top  -water  ceases  to  flow  when  cover  is  removed— no  valves  a 
to  get  out  of  order.  One,  two  and  three  gallon  capacity.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ’ 

II  not  at  dealers,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  1  gal.,  $1.25;  2  gal.,  $1.75;  4  gal. ,  $2.25.v- 

l  OTIS  &  MOE,  2016  New  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  IlL  At 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  14, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
addressed  to  this  department,  the  writer 
signing  only  initials  or  assumed  names. 
We  never  print  the  name  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  without  his  or  her  consent; 
but  we  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous 
communications.  Any  subscriber  whose 
inquiry  has  not  been  answered  will  find 
the  explanation  in  the  above  statement. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Geo.  F.  Cole,  62 
Fulton  street,  Boston,  Mass.  I  tbink  he 
is  the  man  who  beat  shippers  last  year. 

Maine.  a.  s.  t. 

This  is  the  same  Geo.  F.  Cole.  He 
is  making  the  same  offers  now  that  he 
made  then.  We  had  numerous  com¬ 
plaints,  some  of  which  are  still  unset¬ 
tled.  Our  last  advice  was  that  he  had 
been  arrested  for  using  the  mails  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud.  His  record  is  not 
encouraging  and  we  hope  none  of  our 
people  will  be  caught  this  time. 


Will  you  help  me  -with  a  claim  I  have 
against  the  American  Express  Company  for 
a  parcel  which  they  lost  in  transit?  It 
was  sent  from  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  on  August 
16,  1911,  and  contained  a  jacket  and  some 
material  to  be  made  up.  One  of  my 
brother-in-law’s  drivers  handed  it  to  the 
agent  at  Charlotte,  but  did  not  give  any 
value.  He,  however,  took  a  receipt  with 
“Value  $1”  written  on  it.  The  parcel  is 
evidently  lost  and  I  am  claiming  for  the 
real  value,  $22.50.  Can  1  get  it?  The 
contents  were  worth  between  $20  and  $30. 

I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 
your  opinion.  B.  v.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  took  the  claim  up  and  worked  on 
it  from  October,  1911  until  August, 
1912,  when  the  claim  of  $22.50  was 
paid.  The  contention  of  the  express 
company  was  that  because  the  declared 
valuation  as  it  appeared  on  the  express 
receipt  was  $1  they  were  not  responsible 
for  a  greater  amount.  The  shipper, 
however,  did  not  authorize  the  dollar 
valuation  and  was  clearly  entitled  to 
redress.  It  was  well  worth  the  time  we 
put  on  it  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  in 
not  letting  express  companies  have  their 
own  way  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

I  enclose  a  bill  for  peaches  furnished 
A.  Sherman,  York,  Pa.,  which  I  am  unable 
to  collect,  and  can  get  no  reply  to  letters 
sent  him.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
draft  1  made  on  him.  Mr.  Sherman  has 
been  buying  peaches  of  me  several  years, 
paying  cash,  and  did  the  same  last  year, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  season  he  or¬ 
dered  by  postal  card  instead  of  letter, 
which  l'  thought  suspicious  but  still  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  honest,  and  he  caught  me 
for  the  amount  of  this  bill,  $33.50.  He  has 
market  stalls  in  several  market  places  in 
York.  Anything  you  can  do  for  me  will  be 
appreciated.  We  had  so  few  peaches  this 
year  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  a.  l.  t. 

Maryland. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  response  or 
adjustment  from  Mr.  Sherman  and  are 
giving  this  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  other  subscribers  as  the  peach  ship¬ 
ping  season  is  again  at  hand. 

The  inclosed  came  to  me  and  since  some 
of  the  force  at  your  office  or  at  Hope 
Farm  may  be  “off”  hearing  I  send  it.  I 
do  not  hear  as  well  as  some,  although  I 
hear  too  much,  and  they  have  me  on  the 
“list.”  Not  the  sucker  yet,  but  I  have 
received  persuasives  about  all  the  appli¬ 
ances,  mechanical,  electrical  and  liquid, 
and  now  comes  this  woman  ( ?)  from  Troy 
who  has  interest  in  me  enough  to  squan¬ 
der  the  postage  and  print.  If  you  have 
time  to  read  her,  you  will  find  she  tried 
everything  for  herself.  If  space  is  too 
plenty  you  can  help  your  readers  by  telling 
them  where  they  can  get  this  stuff. 

Ohio.  *  w.  w.  R. 

This  is  one  of  the  “deafness  cures” 
which  go  floating  about  the  country.  “A 
Woman’s  Story”  is  a  little  pamphlet 
said  to  be  written  by  a  benevolent  crea¬ 
ture  who  was  almost  miraculously 
“cured”  of  deafness.  She  had  tried 
everything — every  appliance  and  remedy 
— spent  a  small  fortune,  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  and  finally  gave  up  in  despair. 
Then,  of  course,  by  chance,  she  heard, 
of  a  wonderful  but  simple  remedy 
which  worked  the  usual  miracle.  She 
could  hear !  Now  she  wishes  to  give 
her  miraculous  story  to  the  world,  and 
so  she  gives  the  prescription,  which  you 
can  have  filled  “at  any  drug  store.” 
When  you  go  to  the  drug  store,  how¬ 
ever,  you  find  that  one  ingredient  can¬ 
not  be  supplied!  You  must  go  to  a 
certain  place  to  find  it.  And  therein 
lies  the  little  “joker”  found  in  all  these 
benevolent  cures.  It  is  simply  a  shrewd 
dodge  to  get  you  to  buy  some  common 
drug  at  a  big  price.  The  scheme  has 
been  worked  many  times  and  usually 
with  great  profit  to  the  druggist.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  separate  money  from  the 
deaf.  Those  who  cannot  hear  carry  a 
heavy  burden,  and  unless  they  are  true 
philosophers  grasp  quickly  at  such  allur¬ 
ing  bait.  There  is  no  hope  for  them 


in  any  such  “remedy,”  for  if  there  were 
every  family  doctor  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  use  it.  These  “remedy”  fakers 
are  the  meanest  of  all  and  the  hardest 
to  fight,  for  they  play  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  discouraged  and  wor¬ 
ried. 

On  November  3,  1911,  I  shipped  Klein 
Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J.,  12  bunches  of  cel¬ 
ery  which  should  have  brought  about  $4.80. 

I  have  written  them  several  times  and  have 
heard  nothing  from  them  and  it  is  over  six 
weeks.  Please  look  into  this  matter. 

New  Jersey.  a.  j.  b. 

We  wrote  Klein  Brothers  and  they 
replied  promptly  the  error  was  made  by 
their  bookkeeper  and  they  were  send¬ 
ing  check  to  subscriber  at  once.  Sub¬ 
scriber  reports  returns  were  sent  him 
amounting  to  62  cents.  We  have  other 
reports  where  shippers  were  obliged  to 
wait  months  for  returns,  and  finally  had 
to  make  the  trip  to  Newark  in  order  to 
get  the  money.  Still  another  case  came 
to  our  attention  of  a  car  of  peaches  for 
which  returns  were  made  far  below 
their  value  on  the  ground  that  the 
peaches  were  not  in  an  iced  car  and  the 
transportation  company  was  at  fault. 
The  railroad  reports  that  Klein  Broth¬ 
ers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  records  with  a  view 
of  verifying  the  loss  sustained.  The 
railroad  contended  that  if  the  loss  was 
as  great  as  stated  no  experienced  house 
would  receipt  for  the  goods  in  good 
order. 

You  are  doing  us  farmers  a  double  duty 
• — helping  us  make  more  money ;  conse¬ 
quently  to  live  happier  and  more  con¬ 
tentedly,  and  then  you  also  help  us  keep 
out  of  the  swindler's  grasp.  w.  n.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  advice  that  will  keep  farmers  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  schemers  who 
are  trying  to  rob  him  of  his  hard- 
earned  money  is  of  equal  service  to 
that  which  enables  him  to  make  more 
money. 

September  20,  1911,  I  bought  a  load  of 
baled  Alfalfa  hay  from  the  Nebraska-Colo- 
rado  Company,  Kearney,  Nebraska.  The 
car  was  to  contain  25,900  pounds  of  hay 
and  I  paid  for  that  amount.  When  the 
car  of  hay  arrived  and  1  weighed  it  on  the 
city  scales  it  only  weighed  23,020  pounds. 

I  have  written  them,  but  can  get  no  reply. 
They  owe  me  $25.92  for  the  shortage.  Can 
you  help  me?  w.  j?.  s. 

Illinois. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  this  company.  They  refused  to 
make  any  reply  and  the  subscriber  has 
been  unable  to  get  adjustment  or  ex¬ 
planation.  It  will  be  well  to  place  or¬ 
ders  for  Alfalfa  elsewhere.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  so  other  subscribers  will  not 
meet  the  same  treatment. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
tribe  of  promoters  that  has  been  operating 
in  the  West  so  successfully  that  they  are 
soon  to  rival  our  millionaires.  They  first 
organize  a  trust  company  through  '  which 
they  promote  some  other  scheme.  The 
State  authorities  here  have  just  uncovered 
some  of  their  clever  work.  Stock  for  a 
life  insurance  company  was  sold  to  the 
public  through  a  securities  company  for 
$320,000.  On  January  9,  1912,  the  life  in¬ 
surance  company  was  organized  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  security  company  $211,- 
000.  It  thus  cut  off  a  slice  of  $109,000 
for  promotion  work.  The  promoters  forced 
the  stockholders  to  accept  the  whole  tribe 
of  promoters  as  directors  by  refusing  to 
permit  any  other  names  to  be  presented 
at  the  election.  On  March  7  the  license 
to  do  business  was  received,  when  the 
funds  Were  reported  at  $199,950.  The 
State  Commissioner  of  Insurance  assumed 
control  on  July  15  after  an  investigation 
which  revealed  ignorance,  stupidity,  extrav¬ 
agance  and  criminal  negligence.  He  found 
only  $179,547  of  the  people’s  money,  or  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  sum  paid  in 
by  the  stockholders.  The  president  was 
found  to  be  drawing  a  salary  of  $250  per 
month  as  president  and  $150  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies.  The  vice-president, 
a  son  of  the  president,  received  $200  as 
vice-president  and  $150  as  manager  of 
agencies.  The  secretary,  a  relative  of  the 
president,  received  $325.  A  daughter  of 
the  president  received  $125  as  a  clerk.  The 
president  now  admits  that  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take  when  he  selected  a  farmer  ,  for  treas¬ 
urer,  for  his  conscience  pricked  him  till 
he  squealed  and  the  Insurance  Department 
investigation  followed.  The  books  show 
that  a  good  business  in  writing  life  insur¬ 
ance  was  being  done  but  the  tribe  of  pro¬ 
moters  were  getting  all  the  benefit  and  de¬ 
pleting  the  resources  of  the  coinpanv  at  the 
same  time.  The  company  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  and  is  on  a  safe  road  to  success 
if  properly  conducted.  I  am  informed  that 
part  of  the  gang  have  already  begun  selling 
stock  for  another  life  insurance  company 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  that  another  por¬ 
tion  are  starting  a  fire  insurance  company 
at  Lima,  Ohio.  It  may  be  that  you  can 
give  warning  in  time  to  permit  the  people 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  organization  so  as  to 
limit  the  salaries  to  compare  with  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  About  half  of  the  stockholders  are 
women,  many  of  whom  are  widows,  teach¬ 
ers,  clerks,  etc.  A  number  of  these  had 
invested  the  earnings  of  years. 

Bellefontaine,  O.  "  a  victim. 

The  above  letter  hardly  needs  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  old  story  of  promoters 
living  in  luxury  from  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  frugal  people.  And  when 
the  frauds  are  exposed  they  move  to 
other  pastures  at  sufficient  distance  that 
their  history  is  not  likely  to  be  known, 
and  repeat  the  performance. 


E  GALVANIZED  ROOFING 

J 

Corrugated  AAU  Per  Square 

or  Aa)  Pel.  Your  Station 

V  Crimp  ▼  In  20c.  Zone 

Ask  for  new  catalogue  99. 

£  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  C0.Kso’,^¥j 

1310,000.00 
Deposited  With  Bank 
to  Protect  You 


You’ll  be  a  delighted  customer  if  you  buy  this 
Greencastle  Grain  Drill,  or  we’ll  have  to  take 
machine  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  There’ s 
no  other  way  out  of  it— we’ve  put  up  a  $10,000.00 
legal  bond  with  our  bankers  to  refund  all  your 
money  if  this  Drill  isn’t  exactly  what  we  say  it 
is— we  would  not — dare  not— dispute  your  word 
after  you’ve  tried  the  Greencastle.  Try  it  30  days 
free  at  our  risk— sow  all  your  seed— and  if  the 

Greencastle 

Grain  Drill 

does  not.  more  than  satisfy  you,  ship  it  back  and 
we’ll  return  your  money  in  full— or  forfeit  $10,- 
000.00.  We  know  that  this  Drill  is  perfect— will 
sow  grain,  seed  or  fertilizer  accurately  and  stand 
up  to  its  work  in  any  soil— that’s  why  we  guar¬ 
anteed  one  year  and  let  you  try  it  one  full  month 
free.  We  sell  direct  from  factory— save  yon  820 
to  $30  dealer’s  profits.  W rite  for  booklet,  copy  of 
guarantee  and  $10,000.00  bond.  If  you  answer  this 
right  away  we  will  make  you  special ; price  offer 
to  introduce  this  drill  in  your  locality. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  100,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Take  the  Power  to 
the  Job  ! 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Portable  Oil  Engines 

offer  many  advantages  as  they  afford  relia¬ 
ble  power  that  is  readily  moved.  Used  for 


Threshing 
Ensilage  Cutting 
Ginning 
Clover  Hulling 
Wood  Sawing 


Pumping 
Huy  Haling 
Shredding 
Corn  Shelling 
Feed  Grinding 


Operate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Low 
Grade  Distillates.  Buy  one  yourself,  or  in 
partnership  with  neighbors.  In  many  cases 
the  engine  will  save  its  cost  in  a  single  year. 

Screen  Cooled  Type;  10  to  25  H.  P.  Other 
Types,  2,  4,  5,  6  and  8  H.  P. 

W rite  for  prices  and  Catalog  No.  AR  E9S 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

New  York 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants.  Wind  Mills.  Feed  Grinders, 


A  STEADY,  SAFE  AND 
PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 


YOU  know  that  every  farmer 
in  your  neighborhood  wants 
drainage  ditching.  The  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  You  can  be 
busy  9  or  10  months  a  year  and 
can  clear  $15  to  $18  a  day  with  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

as  hundreds  of  other  men  are 
doing.  No  other  piece  of  farm 
machinery  pays  so  big  a  profit 
on  the  investment  as  the  Buckeye 
Ditcher. 

One  man  can  operate  the  gaso¬ 
line  machine,  or  two  men  the 
steamer.  Made  in  many  sizes — 
there’s  one  exactly  suited  to  3rour 
conditions. 

You  want  to  know  the  possi¬ 
bilities  there  are  in  contract  ditch¬ 
ing.  Let  us  tell  you  the  actual 
experiences  of  others. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalog  3. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


\tf  1?  f  f  DRILLING 

VI  Hub h  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  of 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhoree  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Auto-Fedan 
Hay  Press 


Let  us  place  the  Auto-Fedan  on  your  farm  and 
put  it  in  operation.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly  satis- 
lactorv  in  every  respect-  if  it  will  not  bale  hay  20  per 
cent  cheaper  than  any  other  machine  on  the  mnrket— 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  buy,  and  will  refund  you  the 
freight  and  take  charge  of  the  machine. 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  prices.  (37) 

Auto-Fcdau  Xlay  Press  Co.. Box  I  .  Albion.  Mich. 
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Concrete  Barn  Floors 

No  man  who  realizes  the  many  advantages  of  concrete  would  ever 
think  of  being  satisfied  with  a  wooden  barn  floor.  Concrete  is  the 
one  logical  choice.  It  is  permanent— never  needs  repairing  —  is  quickly  and 
easily  cleaned  (saving  labor)  —  and  is  decidedly  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

But  it  is  important  to  select  the  right  cement.  To  be  safe,  insist  on 

TrUT/’U  PORTLAND 

LlUIvUcement 

Lehigh  has  won  its  great  favor  with  farmers  because  of  its  absolute  depend¬ 
ability.  It  is  always  the  same  —  the  strongest,  most  lasting,  best  all-round 
cement  for  use  on  the  farm.  The  Lehigh  trademark  on  every  bag  is  your 
protection.  _ _ 

Two  Valuable  Books  FREE 

(l)  “The  Modern  Farmer,”  giving  detailed  directions  for  over  20 
different  practical  uses  of  concrete  on  the  farm. 

(2)  “Concrete  Silos,”  a  splendid  new  book  describing  every  form  of 
modern  silo.  These  two  books  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Address 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., Dept.  3896,  Allentown,  Pa, 

(11  mills  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity)  “ Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard 
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In  early  morning  the  roads  within  10 
miles  of  Baltimore  show  a  number  of 
wagons  loaded  with  farm  produce,  mainly 
hauled  by  mules,  bound  for  the  market 
north  of  the  Pratt  Street  wharves 
and  west  of  a  brook  known  as  Jones  Falls, 
running  through  the  city.  Some  of  these 
wagons  are  labeled  “Anne  Arundel  Pro¬ 
duce,”  from  the  fertile  county  to  the 
south.  Others  come  from  parts  of  Howard 
and  Baltimore  counties.  A  study  of  these 
county  names  takes  one  back  to  famous 
families  in  Colonial  times,  and  it  seems 
fitting,  both  as  a  matter  of  local  pride  and 
good  advertising  sense,  that  farmers  use 
honorable  county  and  township  names  in 
trade-marking  produce  that  is  worth  label¬ 
ing.  Tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  melons 
formed  the  bulk  of  wagon  receipts.  I 
watched  closely  to  see  what  became  of 
this  produce.  Most  of  it  wont  to  the  com¬ 
mission  h (Rises,  either  bought  outright  by 
them  or  to  be  sold  ou  commission.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  peddlers  and  retail 
grocers  were  on  hand  to  get  supplies  for 
their  trade.  Farmers  who  sell  to  these 
retailers  must  divide  their  loads  between 
several  dealers.  Some  peddlers  had  elabo¬ 
rate  glass-sided  wagons,  with  shelves  for 
the  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  really 
greengrocery  stores  on  wheels.  Judging 
from  appearances  business  was  good  with 
them.  This  method  is  quite  near  ideal 
for  sanitary  and  economical  distribution. 
Other  peddlers,  known  in  New  York  as 
“wagon  boys,”  deal  solely  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  bargains  which  they  dump  into 
uncovered  wagons  and  sell  to  cheap  trade. 

I  noticed  but  little  real  competition  among 
the  buyers.  The  commission  men  evidently 
understand  each  other,  and  the  farmer  can 
take  what  is  offered  or  haul  the  goods 
back,  as  he  sees  fit.  The  following  figures 
from  a  typical  day  in  mid-August  give  a 
fair  idea  of  current  prices  : 

White  potatoes,  prime,  per  barrel,  $2@ 
2.25;  tomatoes*  peach  basket,  20@40c; 
cabbage,  100,  $1@3;  sweet  corn,  dozen, 
12@20c ;  cucumbers,  bushel,  20@40e; 
muskrnelons,  bushel,  25@40e;  watermelons', 
100,  $5  @$15. 

A  few  minutes’  walk  brings  us  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  place  where  there  is  business  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  During  the  night  from 
30  to  50  sloops  have  dropped  in  from  up 
and  down  the  bay  and  tied  up  in  the  basin. 
There  are  in  sight  10,000  bushels  of  to¬ 
matoes,  muskrnelons  and  peaches,  and 
enough  watermelons  to  make  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  happy  or  otherwise.  In  con¬ 
ception  of  food  quality  the  imagination 
does  not  reach  beyond  prime  watermelon 
a  golden  dream  of  crystallized  joy — but 
this  is  j.  "ime  melon,  freshly  cut.  The  best 
melon  cau  be  seriou  fly  damaged  by  slicing 
an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted,  which 
is  common  restaurant  practice.  Growers 
and  dealers  in  watermelons  ought  to  use 
stickers,  handbills  or  some  other  effective 
method  of  impressing  the  freshly-cut  idea 
on  customers.  This  would  mean  improved 
trade  in  the  fresh  melon  season. 

Some  of  these  boats  have  come  from  far 
down  the  bay,  toward  80  miles,  and  others 


only  25  or  30  miles  over  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Most  of  the  tomatoes,  melons  and 
peaches  were  in  the  common  16-quart 
peach  baskets  and  uncovered.  The  damage 
from  boat  transportation  is  slight  com¬ 
pared  with  railroad  handling.  Those  skilled 
in  the  work  can  load  these  baskets  several 
tiers  high  without  injury  to  the  contents. 
Trucks  are  backed  to  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  and  two  men  pass  the  baskets  up 
to  the  loader,  one  keeping  the  tally.  Large 
quantities  of  these  empty  baskets  are  taken 
back  by  the  boats,  this  being  a  case  where 
a  package  ordinarily  given  away  is  used 
several  times.  As  with  the  produce  hauled 
to  the  market  place,  commission  men  get 
most  of  it,  either  on  consignment  or  direct 
sale.  There  are  several  railroad  freight 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  giv¬ 
ing  convenient  distribution  for  produce 
from  Western  Maryland  and  other  sections 
not  accessible  to  boat. 

Leaving  the  wholesale  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  let  us  see  how  this  food  is  finally 
distributed.  The  various  types  of  peddlers 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  gro¬ 
cery  stores  handling  farm  produce  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  in  other  cities, 
prices  asked  depending  on  the  locality,  rent 
and  delivery  expense  and  a  general  idea  of 
charging  “all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.” 
Eight  retail  markets  of  various  sizes  are 
scattered  through  the  city,  the  largest 
being  at  Lexington  street,  west  of  North 
Eutaw.  This  runs  1,000  feet  along  Lex¬ 
ington  street,  and  on  the  special  market 
days,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  streets 
each  side  of  the  market  building  are  closed 
to  general  traffic  and  given  to  farmers’ 
wagons  and  temporary  stands.  The  build¬ 
ings,  extending  five  blocks,  have  three 
passageways  with  stands  on  each  side. 
Some  buyers  come  with  well-worn  baskets, 
showing  several  years  of  use ;  others  buy 
baskets,  which  may  be  had  there  in  all 
sizes  from  10  cents  up.  This  market  is 
well  patronized  by  all  classes,  for  here 
may  be  had  the  best  available,  fish,  meats, 
poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables — not  cheap, 
but  five  to  10  per  cent  lower  in  price  than 
the  same  products  are  sold  for  in  the 
higher  grades  of  retail  stores.  Most  of 
those  doing  the  selling  are  townspeople, 
but  a  few  farmers’  wagons  are  seen.  Many 
feel  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  their  own 
retailing  when  work  on  the  farm  is  press¬ 
ing. 

The  day  had  been  hot  and  evening  found 
me  in  search  of  a  little  outing  on  the 
water.  The  Louise,  a  fairly  comfortable 
boat,  with  capacity  for  upwards  of  1.000, 
was  just  starting  for  a  resort  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  They  said  I  could  stay 
on  the  boat  and  come  back  that  night, 
which  I  did — a  cool  four-hour  trip  for  25 
cents.  Ou  the  return  the  boat  was  crowded 
and,  for  a  time,  noisy,  but  there  was  no 
rowdyism  of  the  type  so  common  in  cheap 
excursions  near  New  York.  There  were 
many  family  parties  who  got  together  in 
groups — yes,  and  some  love-making,  iu  va¬ 
rious  incipient  and  chronic  stages.  At 
10:30  we  were  back  to  the  Light  Street 
dock,  and  I  got  off,  rested,  and  glad  to 
nave  seen  in  recreation  those  doing  the 
city’s  work  and  consuming  a  large  part  of 
the  farm  produce  sent  there.  w.  w.  h. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  Septem¬ 
ber  8-14. 

West  Michigan  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Sep¬ 
tember  9-13. 

^Wisconsin  Fair,  Milwaukee,  September 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Fair,  September  16-21 

.  W™*River  Junction,  Vt.,  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

Internationa!  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton. 
N.  H.,  October  23-25. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
nien  t  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Porno- 
logical  Society.  City  Hall,  Portland.  Me. 
November  12-14. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growei's’  Association 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  VVoodbury.  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 


Stiff  Cow. 

Large  Holstein  cow,  seven  years  old,  far¬ 
row,  due  to  freshen  January  1,  1913,  is 
nune  in  all  four  feet  or  legs,  and  appears 
very  much  as  a  foundered  horse  in  her 
forelegs.  In  motion  her  stride  is  a  little 
shortened.  When  standing  in  stable  she 
shifts  from  on  foot  to  other,  apparently  to 
rest  her  feet.  No  swelling,  no  heat ;  cow 
has  been  in  this  condition  about  two 
weeks;  has  shrunk  in  milk.  She  remains 
about  normal  in  flesh,  no  loss  or  gain.  Her 
feed  is  pasturage,  which  was  wet  and 
muddy  in  early  part  of  season.  Might  she 
have  tuberculosis  or  is  it  rheumatism? 

New  York.  y.  Wi 

Without  applying  the  tuberculin  test  it 
would  be  impossible  to  know  if  she  has 
tuberculosis,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  de¬ 
scribed.  Rheumatism  might  be  present,  but 
the  symptoms  more  strongly  suggest 
founder,  and  we  have  seen  like  conditions 
from  overheating  in  excessively  hot  weather. 
Better  keep  her  off  pasture  for  the  present 
and  feed  her  succulent  feed  in  a  well- 
bedded  box  stall,  with  yard  attached  for 
extra  exercise.  As  she  is  in  calf,  it  would 
not  be  well  to  give  her  any  strong  medi¬ 
cine,  for  fear  abortion  might  ensue.  If  you 
care  to  run  chances,  however,  we  would 
give  her  two  drams  of  powdered  alum  twice 
a  day  for  a  few  successive  days  a  week,  for 
two  weeks.  a.  s  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“snuare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

s:TH  E  SEVENTH:: 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

OCTOBER  24th  TO  NOVEMBER  2nd,  1912 
IN  ITS  OWN  HOME— NEWLY  EQUIPPED— THE  ONLY  BUILDING 
IN  AMERICA  CAPABLE  OF  PRESENTING  A  DAIRY  SHOW 
THAT  IN  ANY  WAY  REPRESENTS  THE  IMPORTANCE 
AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

This  Show  is  founded  to  advance  the  Interest 
of  the  Dairy  Cow,  as  upon  her  alone  rests  the 
Dairy  Industry. 

We  have  prepared  a  Ten  Days’  Short  Course  in  Dairy 

Husbandry  with  facilities  unequalled  in  tho  World. 

The  Railroads  are  willing  to  co-operate  if  you 
will  tell  them  how.  Commence  right  now  to  tell 
them  what  you  want  in  Service  and  Rates. 

Write  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  ASSOCIATION,  Live  Stock 
Record  Building  17  Exchanoe  Avenue,  Chicaoo,  for  any 
iniormation  on  Exhibit  Space,  or  how  to  get  to  the  Show 


CT0NEWARE  MEAT  TUBS  OR  PORK  BARRELS,  hotter  than 
„  wood.  Factory  to  consumer.  Writo  for  prices. 
E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  -  -  Portland,  Me. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT-™,-!” 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
of  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
ptoferahle,  would  li ire  large  dairy  farm,  including 
its  entire  equipment.  References.  Address  T.  A.  J. 
care  Rural  Nxw-YoitKKR. 

FOR  QALF~PLEflSflNT  V,EW  FARM,  250  ACRES- 

1  wn  vnuL  on  trolley  line;  phone  and  R.  F.  D  ; 
near  Pittsfield,  B.  &  A.  It.  R.:  stock,  tools  and  pro¬ 
duce,  if  wanted.  For  full  description  address 

L.  It.  TABOR,  -  -  Lanesboro,  Mass. 

CERTILE  SOUTHERN  FARM  LAND  for  rent 
■  or  lease  in  large  or  small  acreage.  Healthful 
locality.  Write  L.  L.  WHEELER,  care  R.  N-Y. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 

writo  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastahle  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Buildino,  Chicaoo,  III. 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  J.H7S: 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  736  Cress  llldg.,  Itiiigliiiinton,  N.  Y. 


ETf)D  6  Al  IT— Dairy  farm  of  205  acres;  5l) 
"  acres  wood  land,  90  acres 

meadow  and  tilled  land,  balance  pasture.  Farm 
now  carries  35  cows,  but  capable  of  keeping  60  with 
improvements.  Two  barns  ami  two  houses.  Abun¬ 
dant  spring  water.  Located  in  theDelawaro  Vailey 
one  mile  from  Deposit  (town  of  two  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation)  in  Delaware  County,  on  Erie  railroad. 
Must  be  sold.  Price  $8,000,  including  farm  tools, 
one-half  cash,  balance  may  remain  on  first  mort¬ 
gage.  Apjtly  to  or  address  the  owner 
Mrs.  E.  L,  BAILEY,  -  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

.Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St..  New  York, 


EGGS.  Etc. 

"  7  value 


Direct  to  heat  trade  in  Greater 
■  New  York.  Hlghext  market 
value  and  account  sale.  day  ofarrlval. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Don't*  or  Bradxtieet'e. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Ego  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN. 

172  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


QKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  It  ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

Solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York- 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Gi’owing,  Bailey..  1.50 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard.  . . .  1.00 
Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 

Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey .  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey....  2.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

Fertility  of  the  I, and,  Roberts .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer,  3 

vols . 5.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey . 1.25 

Garden  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey.........  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America.  Hunt .  1.75 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. ...  $2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Pruning  Book.  Bailey .  1.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Fr -nge  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America, 

Hunt  .  1.75 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  .  1.00 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 
The  Potato.  Fraser  . 75 
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GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 

i  Buy  Building  Material  at  50c  on  the  Dollar 

Direct  from  Our  Great  Millwork  Plant— No  Middlemen^ 
QUALITY,  SAFE  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  _^ffS  1, 


‘•Uncle  Sam' 
if  Oar 
Traveling 
Mac 


5,000  Bargains  Ready 

Doors,  Windows,  Mouldings,  Flooring,  Frames,  Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Roofing— Everything! 

We  are  selling:  high-grade  gruaranteed  Building:  Material  of  every  description  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  If 
you  want  to  save  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  demanded  by  retail  dealers,  here  is  your  chance.  Simply  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  and  “Uncle  Sam’’  will  bring:  you  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  of  over 
5  000  Bargains— everything:  required  to  put  up  a  new  building:  or  modernize  an  old  one.  Here  in  our  great 
new  fireproof  plant,  built  of  solid  concrete,  we  carry  the  largest,  finest  stock  of  building:  material  in  the  world. 


Build  That  House  or  Barn  NOW  and  Save  Money  in  Big  ChunksT 


To  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  new  fireproof  plant,  we  have  started  a  sale  that  has 
startled  the  country.  So  great  are  the  price  reductions,  so  vast  and  varied  is  the  stock, 
so  wonderful  are  our  new  facilities  for  quick  shipment,  that  the  public  is  simply 
paralyzed.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  build,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  remodel  or 
repair  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  Building 
Material,  now,  now,  now  is  the  accepted  time — the  supreme  opportunity  to 
save  big  money— to  make  every  dollar  go  twice  as  far  as  before.  Such.stu- 
pendous  bargains,  such  money-saving  offers,  such  high  quality  for  so  little 
money,  may  never,  never,  never  come  again.  Delay  may  cost  you  dearly, 


Over  Half  a  Million  Customers! 

Solely  through  our  Grand  Free  Catalogs  and  the  Big  Values  offered 
therein,  we  have  built  up  a  patronage  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Over  half  a  million  satisfied,  enthusiastic,  loyal  customers  on  our  books ! 

You  can’t  put  your  finger  on  the  map  of  the  United.States  without 
locating  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  customer!  We  have  been  in  the  Building 
Material  business  since  1865.  Our  business  motto  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

Every  article  we  ship  is  guaranteed,  and  we  refund  every 
penny  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  goods  are  not  q^isolutely 
satisfactory.  Three  big  banks  vouch  for  our  reliability.  See 
our  rating  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Agencies. 
Ask  our  customers.  Get  the  3  Big  Free  Catalogs  and  see  prices. 


Cl  1AC  builds  this  barn,  32x44.  We  will  furnish 
V I  ,  I  tv  ull  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  $085. 


Three 

Big  Banks  Certify 
to  Our  Reliability! 

Scott  County  Savings  Bank 
Capital  $250,000  Surplus  $  1 60,000 

Davenport,  Iowa 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
reliability,  business  integrity  and  honesty  of 
Gordon-Van  Tino  Co.  Their  financial  responsi. 
bilitviswellover  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
with  western  Financial  Institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they 
ore  perfectly  secure  in  sending  the  money  with 
their  orders,  ns  we  understand  that  if  goods 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory  they  may  bo  re¬ 
turned  at  shippers’  expense  and  the  money 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  The  officers 
of  this  company  are  well  and  favorably 
known  to  us,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  exactly  ns  they  agree 
J.  H.  HASS.  Cashier. 


$68622 

buys  Lumber,  Barn  Sash  and  other 
nccossnrv  material  for  this  barn.  See 
Plan  Book.  We  sell  a  tremendous 
amount  of  barn  material— everything 
from  foundation  to  cupola.  Our  prices 
enable  you  to  build  barns  ora  com¬ 
plete  set  of  farm  buildings  at  a  saving 
that  will  astonish  you.  Send  us  list 
of  materials  for  free  estimate  or  get 
our  great  Book  of  Plans  for  Farm 
Buildings  and  see  the  big  saving  we 
guarantee.  The  barn  shown  here  is 
onlv  one  of  thousands  built  from 
Gordon-Van  Tine  materials.  Build 
that  barn  NOW  and  save  money! 


Ttillarney  Door 

$440 


I  We  Ship  Promptly.  Two 

railroad  tracks,  each  with  I 
double  loading  platform,  ex- 1 
tend  the  entire  length  of  our 
warehouses.  No  drayagre !  | 


3 

LUMBER 

”  $100  to  $300  7 

on  Every  Carload  Shipped. 

Ask  for  our  f  ree  Lumber  List,  which  gives  cut 
prices  on  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber.  Dimension. 

Joists  nnd  Timber,  Siding,  Flooring,  Veiling,  5^?" 
isliing  Lumber,  Fencing,  Ship  Lap,  Lath,  Sliingie. . 
etc.,  etc.  Our  yards  are  connected  with  Jo 
different  railroads. 

Water-Proof  and  Fire-Resisting 

“QUALITY  RUBBER” 


ROOFING 


Plan  Book-FREE! 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
this  7-room  house 


$1,013 


Over  50  Designs  for  Mouses,  Barns, 
Cottages,  Bungalows,  Granaries, 
Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  Etc. 

This  great  Plan  Book  wins  out  because  It 
is  practical  and  gives  the  latest  ideas  on 
farm  architecture.  Gives  complete  designs 
for  fifty  Houses.  Cottages,  Bungalows; 
Farm.  Dairy  and  Cattle  Barns:  Corn  Houses, 
Granaries,  Cattle  Sheds,  Hog  Houses, 
Wagon  Sheds,  Implement  Sheds,  Cribs, 
Automobile  Houses,  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
Every  building  shown  has  been  actually  built  at  the  prices  stated.  The  handsome 
houses  shown  at  the  right-hand  side  of  this  page  are  taken  from  our  Plan  Book.  Note 
the  low  cost  for  lumber  and  millwork!  The  book  is  free.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 


$ 


1 


Colonial 
Porcti  Column 

$iso 


Per  Roll  of  108 
square  feet .  . 

1- Ply,  $1.10 

2- Ply,  $1.35 

3- Ply,  $1.60 _ 

Another  big  cut  in  Roofing?  Millions 
of  feet  of  Flint-Coated  Roofing,  made 
of  genuine  Wool  Felt,  waterproofed 
with  Asphalt,  surfaced  with  Flint  and 
Mica— at  less  than  half  regular  prices, 
for  quick  clearance.  Every  roll  guaran¬ 
teed  6,  8  or  10  years,  according  to 
weight.  Ask  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 

Bargains  in  Mantels 

Beautiful  Mantels,  Grates 
and  Fireplace  Fittings  al¬ 
most  given  away.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  small  cost. 

Grand  Free  Catalog  gives  pic- 
tures,  prices  and  descriptions. 


How  to  Remodel  Old 

Uauaaa  at  Very  Low  Cost 
nOUSeS  for  Materials 

Our  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog  gives 
valuable  ideas  for  modernizing  old  houses 
—tells  how  to  add  stairs,  porches,  mantels, 
plate  rail,  etc.,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Costs  only  a  few  dollars  to  double  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old-fashioned  house. 


Estimates  FREE 

Send  List  of  Materials  Needed 
and  See  What  We  Can  Save  You 

Our  Estimating  Department  makes  no 
charge  forgiving  complete  itemized  figures 
on  material  for  any  kind  of  a  building. 
Send  list  of  materials  wanted,  or  figure  it 
out  yourself,  from  our  catalog. 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for 
this  7-room  house 


$1,038 


Why  Pay  Two  Prices 

for  Millwork,  Lumber,  Etc.?  do"? ^ 


Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this 
beautiful  bungalow 


$938 


Porch  Millwork 
SLASHED! 

Every  farm  home  should 
have  a  porch  — an  out¬ 
door  living  room.  Put  up 
a  porch  at  small  expense. 

See  Catalog  for  prices  on 
all  porch  material. 


Buy  from  us  in  any  quantity — at  wholesale  prices — less  than  the  retail 
dealer  pays.  We  undersell  everybody  because  we  save  you  the  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Whether  you  buy  $5  worth  or  $5,000  worth,  you  get  our 
lowest  prices,  and  our  guarantee  of  quality.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  every  dollar  refunded. 

Grand  Millwork  Sale 

to  Ce'ebrate  Completion  of  Vast  New  Concrete  Warehouses 

These  special  prices  are  limited  to  this  Grand  Millwork  Celebration 
Sale— to  celebrate  the  completion  of  our  enormous  new  concrete  mill- 
work  plant.  NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  at  a  tremendous  saving! 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  at  Once! 

Write  immediately.  Use  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  or  postal.  This 
Is  important.  Get  possession  of  the  great  money-saving,  price-cutting 
catalogs.  Get  your  name  on  our  Free  Mailing  List  for  extra  Bulletins  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  (211) 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2927  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO„ 

2927  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Please  send  the  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below  to 


Name. 


A ddress.... ......  ....  ...... ...... ...... ......  ...... .... ....  0 


□  MILLWORK  □  ROOFING  □  LUMBER  j 

inHiHiaHUHunutuuuuumukunuaw 


Occupation . . 

Any  of  following  books  free. 


THE  CARMAN  PEACH. 
One  of  the  Great  Varieties. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
the  Carman  peach  as  grown  at 
Hope  Farm.  This  is  the  me¬ 
dium  size — many  specimens  are 
larger.  These  peaches  are  grown 
on  trees  which  have  never  been 
pruned  except  to  cut  out  inter¬ 
fering  branches.  They  make  a 
small,  solid  growth  each  year 
and  practically  shape  their  own 
head.  Some  of  such  trees  gave 
this  year  over  six  baskets  of 
peaches.  The  long,  slender 
limbs  arch  over  to  the  ground, 
covered  with  brick-red  fruit.  An 
actual  picture  of  one  of  these 
trees  with  the  exact  coloring  re¬ 
produced  would  make  such  a 
brilliant  showing  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  who  saw  it  would  not  be- 
live  it  possible  for  Nature  to 
use  so  much  red  paint. 

With  us  the  Carman  is  on^ 
of  the  most  profitable  peaches. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Southern  Elbertas  are  about 
cleaned  out,  while  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  approaching  it  in  value  in 
the  local  market.  It  is  a  white 
peach,  but  with  such  a  brilliant 
coloring  that  it  overcomes  much 
of  the  objection  which  many 
customers  have  for  white-fleshed 
varieties.  One  customer  bought 
it  for  the  first  time  with  some 
hesitation,  but  came  back  and 
demanded  more.  For  canning 
most  families  prefer  yellow 
peaches,  but  those  who  try  Car¬ 
man  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  cream-colored  mass  which 
comes  out  of  the  can.  Most  of 
our  crop  is  sold  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket,  so  we  can  let  the  fruit 
soften  on  the  tree.  Under  such 
conditions  the  peach  separates 
from  the  pit  freely,  while  if 
picked  too  early  it  is  practically 
a  cling.  The  Carman  seems  to 
prefer  a  light  soil  where  the 
fertilizer  can  be  kept  under  con¬ 
trol.  Most  of  the  reports  we 
receive  regarding  Carman  are 
very  favorable,  but  in  a  few 
cases  growers  do  not  regard  it 
so  highly.  We  seem  to  have  the 
soil  and  conditions  which  this 
fine  variety  demands.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  both  the  peach 
and  the  apple  success  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  adapting  the  variety 
to  climate  and  soil.  Carman 
was  “originated”  by  J.  W.  Stu- 
benrauch,  of  Texas,  and  he  has 
sent  us  the  following  new  peach 
story.  Mr.  Stubenrauch  has 
been  working  with  peaches  for 
many  years,  and  has  a  number 
of  other  new  varieties  now 
under  trial,  which  are  likely  to 
be  as  worthy  as  the  Carman. 


’CARMAN  PEACHES  AS  GROWN  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  405. 


Where  Carman  Came  From. 

It  pleases  me  to  learn  of  your 
decided  success  with  the  Car¬ 
man.  It  is  also  the  best  we 
have  here  in  its  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  It  is  still  the  same  as  it 
was  when  first  it  came  into  ex¬ 
istence,  with  the  one  exception 
that  it  now  ripens  fully  two 
weeks  later  than  it  did  at  first. 
When  it  was  first  discovered 
the  fruit,  nearly  every  speci- 
man,  was  overripe ;  birds  and 
wasps  had  feasted  on  it  freely, 
yet  none  had  rotted,  while  at 
the  other  end  of  orchard  the 
Alexanders,  just  at  their  best, 
were  rotting  badly.  The  Car¬ 
man  tree  being  practically  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  influence  of  rot 
spores,  no  rot  could  develop. 
This  proved  to  me  the  import¬ 
ance  of  doing  away  with  all  the 
rotten  fruit  as  soon  as  discov¬ 
ered.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
nearly  every  one  of  my  newer 
seedlings  is  acting  in  a  similar 
manner  as  regards  time  of  rip¬ 
ening.  A  number  of  them  that 
ripened  even  two  years  ago,  yet. 
before  Elberta,  the  “Joe”  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  now  this  season  a 
week  behind  its  mother  (El¬ 
berta).  Frank  used  to  be  right 
close  behind  Elberta ;  it  is  now 
two  weeks  later,  and  others  in 
proportion.  Plaving  Elberta 
growing  right  by  side  of  them, 
it  is  easy  to  judge. 

The  way  the  Carman  came 
to  be  was  this :  Some  seeds  had 
been  saved  and  planted  from 
some  choice  specimens  of  El¬ 
berta,  the  tree  of  which  stood 
next  to  a  “Family  Favorite.” 
This  peach  is  also,  like  Elberta, 
of  the  North  China  type.  The 
seedlings  when  a  year  old  were 
planted  in  an  orchard.  The 
least  promising  ones,  judging 
by  appearance  of  growth  and 
foliage,  were  budded  to  some 
standard  varieties.  The  seed¬ 
ling  that  looked  so  handsome, 
with  its  large  leaves  and  fine, 
thrifty  growth,  and  which  finally 
produced  the  nice  peach  that  we 
named  Carman,  was  left  unbud¬ 
ded.  Thus,  its  fine  appearance 
saved  it  to  the  world.  Nature 
had  put  the  earmark  on  this 
peach,  and  being  able  to  guess 
at  the  mark  is  what  saved  it. 

I  myself  in  this  deserve  no 
special  credit  for  the  being  of 
the  Carman.  You  people,  any 
and  all,  who  are  enjoying  this 
splendid  peach,  are  indebted  to 
the  man  for  whom  it  was  named 
for  this  blessing.  It  was  Editor 
E.  S.  Carman,  to  whom  I  had 
sent  samples  of  this  peach,  who 
stated  repeatedly  in  the  columns 
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of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  new  seedling  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  was  superior,  and  that  it  was  well  worthy  of  trial. 
Thus  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  and  the  Storrs  Harrison  Co. 
became  interested  and  secured  some  of  the  stock  for 
propagation.  Without  Mr.  Carman's  efforts  1  doubt 
very  much  whether  you  people  to-day  would  know 
anything  of  such  a  peach.  When  offering  the  good 
man  pay  for  what  he  had  printed  about  the  peach, 
he  refused  to  receive  anything  in  any  shape,  just  sim¬ 
ply  saying,  “The  consciousness  of  doing  a  good  deed 
to  our  readers  is  pay  enough.’’  Would  this  not  be  a 
much  better  world  if  we  had  many  more  such  men? 

J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  draining  with  tile  of  this  farm 
was  commenced.  First  the  wettest  draws  were  at¬ 
tended  to,  then  other  wet  places  were  drained.  The 
fields  were  cropped  in  rotation  and  the  tiling  mainly 
done  when  a  sod  field  was  to  be  plowed  for  corn. 
In  this  way  the  work  was  more  pleasantly  done. 
When  a  wet  place  was  tiled  often  places  not  thought 
to  be  wet,  that  had  been  passed  unnoticed,  would 
show  up  too  wet  for  prompt  and  easy  work.  Then 
seasons  that  were  unusually  wet  would  bring  to  no¬ 
tice  other  places,  and  in  this  way  the  work  has  gone 
on  all  these  years.  Had  money  been  plenty  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  complete  job  would  have  been  done 
at  the  beginning,  because  not  thought  necessary. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  work  was  thought  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  to  make  the  land  safe  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  Then  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Alfalfa  was  commenced  on  land  the  most  roll¬ 
ing.  The  first  Winter  after  sowing  a  field  was  a  mild 
one,  and  the  Alfalfa  crowns  remained  down  where 
they  should  be.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  the  land 
was  all  right  and  needed  no  more  tile.  But  the  hard 
second  Winter  proved  our  conclusions  to  be  errone¬ 
ous.  Since  that  time  the  land  in  Alfalfa  has  had  at¬ 
tention  every  Spring,  besides  other  fields  that  we 
hoped  some  time  to  sow  to  the  crop.  Then  came  the 
desire  to  have  all  the  land  in  rotation  of  crops  made 
suitable  for  Alfalfa.  In  doing  this  work  the  Alfalfa 
fields  came  in  for  attention  first.  Working  in  this 
line  it  came  about  that  one  field  plowed  for  corn  last 
Spring  had  been  a  little  too  wet  in  spots  for  some 
years  for  the  best  working  condition.  It  was  hoped 
to  clean  up  some  of  these  spots  last  Spring,  but  more 
tile  than  was  expected  was  used  in  the  Alfalfa  field, 
not  leaving  any  for  this  field,  and  as  more  could  not 
be  had  the  work  went  undone. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  dur¬ 
ing  the  corn  cultivating  season.  In  the  first  place, 
these  wet  spots  made  it  hard  to  get  the  plowing  done 
when  the  land  was  in  order.  After  the  plowing  was 
done  it  was  particularly  difficult  to  get  it  in  order  for 
planting.  The  weekly  rains  only  allowed  two  days  in 
a  week,  when,  had  the  land  been  properly  drained,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  work  these  wet  spots. 
Two  or  three  times  we  could  not  work  the  land  on 
account  of  this  condition  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
weather.  Seventy-five  rods  of  small  tile  laid  in  time 
to  work  the  land  just  after  plowing  would  have 
helped  the  work  along  very  much.  The  corn  could 
have  been  planted  sooner  and  cultivation  more 
promptly  done  and  when  most  needed. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  hard  season  to  secure 
good  cultivation  of  the  corn ;  too  much  wet  weather, 
which  caused  weeds  and  grasses  to  make  rank  growth. 
At  the  start  it  was  determined  not  to  work  the  land 
too  wet,  but  the  temptation  to  work  across  places  too 
wet  was  very  great.  Not  doing  this  allowed  Fall 
grass  to  make  a  great  growth,  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  when  we  could  plow,  with  the  result  that  the 
land  will  be  seeded  with  this  grass  with  sufficient  seed 
to  last  for  a  generation.  This  experience  shows  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  thorough  tile  drainage  where 
possible.  When  such  work  is  so  well  done  as  to  meet 
the  crop  requirement  of  a  season  like  this  the  farmer 
can  congratulate  himself.  This  field  will  be  put  to 
corn  again  next  year ;  as  the  tile  is  already  at  hand, 
the  point  will  be  to  get  it  down  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  aim  being  to  make  it  safe  land  for  the  growing 
of  Alfalfa.  Still  it  will  be  expected  that  the  Alfalfa 
will  show  s6me  spots  needing  more  when  the  field 
is  sown  to  this  crop.  Wliile  this  work  of  draining 
has  been  long  on  hand,  there  has  been  no  regret  that 
it  was  undertaken  and  worked  out  as  circumstances 
and  conditions  required  and  allowed.  But  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  after  the  work  of  the  coming  year  to  feel 
that  the  work  is  finished.  A  young  farmer  awning 
land  that  needs  drainage  should  not  hesitate  to  under¬ 
take  it  because  of  the  seeming  magnitude  of  the  work, 
but  do  what  he  can  each  year,  making  the  results  aid 
in  completing  the  work.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

Now  gentlemen — are  you  proud '  of  your  own  rural 
school?  If  not  why  not? 
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MINNESOTA  FLY  TRAP. 

In  Circular  No.  24  of  the  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.,  Station,  State  Entomologist  Washburn  de¬ 
scribes  a  fly  catcher  which  has  proven  very  success¬ 
ful.  Figs  406  and  407  show  the  construction  of  top 
in  side  view  and  cross  section.  Ordinary  mosquito 
wire  is  used  for  the  screen,  and  the  best  bait  has 
been  found  to  be  bread  and  milk,  frequently  renewed. 
In  the  sectional  view,  a  is  the  base  board  upon  which, 
rests  the  bait  pans.  The  arrows  in  middle  portion, 
b,  shows  how  the  flies  enter  the  screened  receptacle,  c. 
The  three  parts  are  held  together  by  hooks  at  the  end 


FLY  TRAP.  SIDE  VIEW.  Fig.  40*5. 


as  shown.  The  flies  are  killed  by  removing  upper 
part  and  pouring  on  boiling  water.  In  36  hours  one 
of  these  traps  caught  18,800  flies. 

STANDS  BY  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  to  extend  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  your  paper.  I  read  several  farm  papers, 
get  most  of  the  bulletins,  occasionally  listen  to  the 
experts  talk  on  high  farming,  and  am  pretty  well 
filled  up  on  balanced  rations,  science  of  agriculture, 
etc.,  in  fact  think  I  am  overfed,  but  stick  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  the  education  it  is  giving  the  farmer  to  a 
broader  view,  higher  citizenship,  the  relation  of  laws 
to  business  and  the  importance  of  the  bauot,  etc.  The 
strangest  thing  to  me  is  that  more  of  our  agricultural 
teachers,  writers,  and  especially  our  Grange  leaders, 
do  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  broader  view. 
In  my  opinion  what  the  farmer  most  needs  at  this 
present  minute  is  to  get  over  the  notion  that  he  is 
just  a  farmer,  just  a  wealth  producer,  with  little  inter¬ 
est  in  politics  or  economic  laws  that  govern,  more 
than  to  vote,  and  vote  straight.  Now  the  farmer  has 
to  qualify  for.  a  bigger  job  if  he  expects  to  hold  down 
the  one  he  has;  he  has  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  to  study  the  big  economic  questions 
of  government  that  are  up  for  solution,  and  he  has 
to  get  his  information  from  sources  other  than  the 
corporate  controlled  subsidized  press,  whose  chief 
object  is  to  keep  the  voters  misinformed,  defend  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  and  reflect  the  sentiment  generally,  of 
that  class  who  think  that  society  is  suspended  from 
the  top  instead  of  being  built  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
whose  ideals  of  prosperity  are  that  those  above  should 
be  made  prosperous  to  overflowing  that  it  might  leak 
down  through  onto  those  below.  The  saddest  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  too  many  honest  well-meaning  men 
have  absorbed  so  much  of  this  poison  through'  the  - 
corporation-serving  press  that  they  are  half  inclined 
to  accept  this  view.  Thus  we  are  often  reminded  how 
dependent  we  are  on  the  well-paid,  fully-employed  fac¬ 
tory  employee  for  a  market,  which  in  turn  hinges  on 
the  protection  the  manufacturer  gets.  Even  President 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  TRAP.  Fig.  407. 

Taft,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  reciprocity,  put  the 
farmer  in  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  when  he  said  lie 
never  knew  of  an  instance  when  the  farmer  prospered 
unless  the  railroads  and  manufacturers  were  prosper¬ 
ous.  It  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  argument  to 
state  that  the  farmer  zvas  and  is  prior  to  the  railroads 
and  the  manufacturer;  that  he  was  a  living  working 
force  in  wealth  production  before  the  railroads  or 
manufacturer  were  called  to  his  service.  Another 
man  once  made  a  great  speech,  and  referring  to  this 
subject,  said,  “If  all  the  railroads,  all  the  factories, 
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all  the  shops  and  all  the  mills,  were  all  destroyed 
and  the  farms  remained,  they  would  all  be  built  up 
again,  but,’’  said  he,  “destroy  the  farms  and  the  grass 
will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the  land.’’ 
Which  were  the  words  of  a  statesman  and  which  those 
of  the  politician?  One  pleading  for  the  privileged 
class  that  thinks  society  is  suspended  from  the  top 
and  the  other  illustrating  prosperity  grounded  in  jus¬ 
tice  in  truth.  Now  this  condition  of  the  public  mind 
has  to  change  before  there  will  be  much  progress 
made.  The  people  must  know  who  are  their  real 
friends,  and  the  measures  that  are  just,  and  how  are 
they  to  know  them  unless  they  support  the  papers  that 
are  fighting  their  battles  and  advocating  their  cause? 
My  advice  would  be  support  all  the  papers  you  can 
afford,  both  agricultural  and  political,  that  have  the 
courage  to  face  squarely  and  assail  the  common  enemy, 
special  privilege,  and  no  others.  More  power  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  D.  j. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  AND  HAY. 

After  several  experiments  on  my  poultry  farm,  I  liavc 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  fOr  me,  hay  is  the  best  ad¬ 
junct  to  poultry.  Wherever  I  applied  hen  manure  to  the 
meadows,  there  was  a  marked  and  wonderful  increase  of 
grass.  This  made  me  interested  in  your® reference  (on 
page  790)  to  the  Hayward  farm,  and  also  prompted  me 
to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Will  it  do  to  apply  the  hen 
manure  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Winter,  before  snow 
comes,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  till  Spring?  What 
substance  would  be  best,  for  hay,  to  combine  with  the 
manure?  A  farmer  tells  me  that  there  is  enough  lime 
in  poultry  manure  to  render  the  application  of  ground 
or  burnt  lime  unnecessary.  Is  this  so?  I  should  judge 
not.  For  about  how  many  years  would  just  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  suffice,  without  reseeding?  How  would 
it  do  to  put  a  second  application  on  the  grass  just  after 
mowing,  that  the  grass  may  grow  as  rank  as  it  will,  and 
die  down,  for  humus,  in  the  late  Fall?  To  myself,  as  a 
poultryman,  hay  seems  an  easily  managed,  dependable, 
pleasant,  and  profitable  crop.  m.  b. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value  of  hen 
manure  for  grass.  Where  hens  are  kept  in  large 
orchards  with  ample  run  the  grass  often  makes  a 
tremendous  growth.  Yet,  as  with  fruit  trees,  hen 
manure  alone  is  not  the  best  fertilizer  for  grass.  We 
saw  in  the  story  of  that  Clark  grass  yield  that  a 
superior  mixture  of  chemicals  was  400  pounds  nitrate 
of  soda,  1,200  pounds  fine  bone  and  400  muriate  of 
potash.  This  would  give  100  pounds  nitrogen,  300 
phosphoric  acid  and  200  of  potash  to  the  ton,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  1 — 3 — 2.  Fresh  hen  manure  will 
contain  about  2 y2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  1.75  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  one  of  potash.  Thus  we  see  that 
as  compared  with  the  grass  fertilizer  the  hen  manure 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen.  While,  if  used 
year  after  year  alone,  the  hen  manure  will  give  a 
rank,  heavy  crop  of  grass,  it  will  be  soft  and  not 
of  the  best  flavor  and  quality.  In  addition  to  the 
hen  manure  you  may  use  300  pounds  fine  bone  and 
100  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  These 
chemicals  will  supplement  the  manure  and  keep  up 
the  yield  for  years.  How  long  this  will  be  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  sod  and  the  amount  of  lime 
in  the  soil.  A  thick  sod,  well  covered  with  grass, 
will  last  longer.  Unless  the  lime  is  kept  up  the  Tim¬ 
othy  grass  will  slowly  die  out.  There  is  not  enough 
lime  in  hen  manure  to  take  the  place  of  what  we 
call  “liming,”  as  a  ton  of  fresh  hen  manure  contains 
about  50  pounds  of  lime.  The  manure  can  be  put 
on  level  grass  lands  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.  On  hilly  land  we  would  not  use  it  in  Fall  or 
Winter.  One  objection  to  using  the  fresh  manure 
is  that  the  chunks  are  hard  to  spread  evenly.  It  is 
better  to  use  plaster  or  ground  phosphate  rock  freely 
under  the  roots  and  keep  the  manure  in  a  dry  shed 
over  Winter.  In  the  Spring  it  will  be  found  in  dry, 
hard  chunks.  These  can  be  crushed  and  evenly 
spread.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  broadcast  the 
manure  and  chemicals  just  after  mowing  the  grass, 
but  we  would  not  leave  the  full  growth  on  the  ground. 
Cut  it  late  as  rowen  or  second  crop  hay.  Left  on 
the  field  it  will  provide  too  good  a  nesting  place  for 
the  field  mice,  and  make  a  bad  mess  to  clog  the 
mower  next  year.  The  plan  of  combining  poultry 
with  hay  is  a  good  one  on  good-sized  farms,  where 
there  is  natural  grass  land  and  a  good  market  for  hay. 


British  South  Africa  absolutely  prohibits  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  honey  and  second-hand  bee  appliances,  but  has 
lately  annulled  the  order  against  beeswax  and  foundation 
comb,  which  is  admitted  under  a  permit  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Entomology.  These  rules  are  designed  to  keep 
bee  diseases  out  of  the  colonics. 

Tiib  Velvet  bean  has  great  value  in  Florida  as  a  green 
manure  or  fodder  plant.  From  stories  of  its  Southern 
behavior  some  Northern  people  conclude  that  it  will  prove 
a  great  help  here.  We  doubt  it.  We  gave  this  Velvet 
bean  a  fair  chance  in  Northern  New  Jersey  after  seeing 
it  climb  20  feet  in  Florida.  Our  pole  Lima  bean  will 
give  us  more  fodder  or  green  manure. 
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LICE  ON  THE  ALFALFA. 

I  read  with  interest  the'  article  on  page  907,  under 
the  caption  “Why  Does  Alfalfa  Turn  Yellow?”  My 
own  experience  in  this  line  may  be  of  some  value.  A 
year  ago.  last  Spring  I  sowed  four  acres  of  Alfalfa  on 
my  farm  in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  The  plat  bear¬ 
ing  the  Alfalfa  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
on  the  east  side,  and  is  a  good  quality  of  soil.  The 
plot  was  carefully  prepared  by  deep  plowing,  thor¬ 
ough  stirring  of  the  surface,  and  a  previous  treat¬ 
ment  with  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre.  The  germina¬ 
tion  was  almost  perfect,  and  the  growth  phenomenal. 
Suddenly,  along  about  the  first  week  in  June,  when 
the  young  Alfalfa  was  two  or  three  inches  high,  the 
whole  plot  began  to  turn  yellow.  I  thought  it  was 
due  to  fungus,  and  brought  samples  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington.  It  was  examined  by 
the  specialist  on  plant  physiology,  but  no  fungus  could 
be  found.  They  did  say,  however,  that  innumerable 
insects  were  found  among  the  leaves  and  stems.  I, 
therefore,  took  samples  to  Dr.  Howard,  entomologist 
of  the  Department.  He  was  delighted  in  discovering 
a  special  Alfalfa  louse,  of  which  he  had  often  heard 
but  never  had  seen.  In  his  opinion  the  production  of 
xanthophyll  was  due  to  improvishment  of  the  plant  by 
the  extraction  of  the  sap  by  these  lice.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  farmers  who  notice  this  appearance  to  examine 
their  Alfalfa  for  lice.  H.  w.  wiley. 

Washington. 

POTATOES  IN  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  young  orchards;  never¬ 
theless  the  brief  recital  of  an  unintentional  experi¬ 
ment — if  an  experiment  can  be  unintentional — which 
has  been  unfolding  itself  before  my  unwilling  eyes 
this  year,  may  not  be  wholly  beside  the  mark.  In 
May,  1911,  I  set  out  a  peach  orchard  containing  25 
rows  of  25  trees  each,  and  planted  the  inter-spaces 
to  corn.  It  was  rrty  intention  to  put  it  in  potatoes 
this  year.  But  owing  to  labor  and  weather  troubles 
we  were  able  to  plow  and  harrow  the  ground  between 
only  12  rows,  and  of  this  we  got  only  the  space  be¬ 
tween  10  rows  planted.  So  10  rows  of  trees  were  in 
ground  which  was  fitted  for  and  planted  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  thoroughly  cultivated ;  two  rows  were  in 
ground  which  was  plowed  and  harrowed,  but  neither 
planted  nor  cultivated ;  and  13  rows  were  in  ground 
that  was  not  touched,  and  which  was  taken  for  their 
very  own  by  a  most  bountiful  crop  of  weeds. 

By  the  first  of  August  it  would  have  been  well  nigh 
impossible  to  convince  a  stranger  that  all  those  trees 
had  been  planted  at  the  same  time  and  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  orchard  was  so  striking.  In  the  first 
half  the  trees  had  made  a  splendid  growth,  developing 
large,  spreading  heads  of  a  uniformly  deep  and  vivid 
green.  The  others  had  made  only  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  much  growth,  the  color  was  uniformly 
pale  and  the  foliage  thin.  That  the  result  was  not 
due  to  the  first  half  getting  the  potato  fertilizer,  but 
was  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
cultivation,  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
practically  no  difference  in  amount  of  gro.wth,  degree 
of  vigor,  and  depth  of  color  between  rows  11  and  12, 
standing  in  ground  which  had  been  plowed,  rolled 
and  harrowed,  but  not  planted,  and  rows  1  to  10, 
which  had  this  fitting  and  the  fertilizer  in  addition. 

I  am  now  curious  to  see  how  long  it  will  take  the 
neglected  trees  to  catch  up  with  the  others. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  thed.  pershing. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  much  the  same  experience 
this  year.  Peach  trees  with  potatoes  planted  between 
the  rows  have  made  an  extraordinary  growth.  There 
is  too  much  growth,  and  we  are  apprehensive  as  to 
what  Winter  will  do  to  this  tender  wood.  We  think 
potatoes  a  poor  crop  to  grow  among  peach  trees  for 
this  reason.  If  the  weeds  had  been  cut  three  times 
and  left  on  the  ground  the  other  trees  would  look 
better. 


VETCH  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  one  trial  that  I  have  given  vetch  here  was  very 
successful.  To-day  we  are  cutting  the  third  crop 
from  ground  sown  last  September,  but  this  third  crop 
is  not  vetch,  but  Red  clover  sown  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  vetch.  This  trial  is  of  interest  as  estab¬ 
lishing  several  facts ;  one  is,  that  vetch  may  be  sown 
here  as  late  as  the  last  days  of  September  and  then 
withstand  without  apparent  injury  an  exceptional 
Winter  of  16  degrees  below  zero.  Another  is  that  it 
succeeds  without  any  inoculation  of  the  soil,  and  a 
third  one  proves  that  Red  clover  may  be  sown  at  that 
late  date,  endure  such  a  Winter,  survive  the  smother¬ 
ing  burden  of  the  vetch  and  then  grow  large  enough 
to  make  a  good  hay  crop  the  last  of  August.  This 
vetch  was  sown  on  fairly  good  land  that  had  been  in 
sweet  corn.  It  was  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 


only  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  with  a  half 
bushel  of  rye  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  Red  clover. 
Cold  weather  closed  in  uncommonly  early,  and  the 
rye,  clover  and  vetch  were  able  to  make  very  little 
growth  before  freezing  weather  set  in.  Thus  the 
ground  looked  bare,  and  it  seemed  a  most  severe  test 
of  the  vetch  and  clover  (which  had  been  harrowed 
in).  Nevertheless  in  the  Spring  the  delicate  threads 
of  vetch  were  found  to  be  alive,  as  well  as  the  clover, 
and  a  vigorous  growth  ensued,  which  sent  the  rye  up 


BABY  PARTRIDGE  AND  ITS  KEEPER.  Fio.  408. 

to  five  and  much  of  the  vetch  to  four  feet  high.  On 
May  20  the  combined  crop  was  cut,  while  the  rye  was 
still  green,  and  cured  and  stored.  A  month  later  the 
vetch  had  made  a  second  heavy  growth  and  was  cut 
on  the  20th  of  June  while  in  full  bloom.  Although 
it  had  no  support,  we  found  it  no  more  of  a  task 
to  mow  than  so  much  cow  peas.  No  doubt  we  should 
have  waited  later,  till  it  had  formed  seed,  but  I 
feared  the  clover  would  be  smothered.  After  this 
second  crop  was  harvested  the  clover  started  to  grow 
rapidly  and  now,  in  a  little  over  two  months,  it  stands 
two  feet  high  interspersed  with  some  native  grasses 
and  a  very  little  vetch. 

I  consider  this  test  highly  encouraging  and  most 
creditable  to  this  new  plant.  Vetch  is  evidently  an- 


VETCH  PODS  AND  SEEDS,  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  409. 

other  permanent  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of 
forage  and  leguminous  plants  that  have  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  on  American  soil.  Its  special  value 
should  be  promptly  realized  by  the  agricultural  world. 
For  one  thing  its  value  is  doubled  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  legume,  and  therefore  a  nitrogen-gatherer  and 
a  soil-restorer.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  germinates  eas¬ 
ily  and  seems  to  require  inoculation  of  soil  no  more 
than  does  the  cow  pea.  Most  important  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  it  fills  a  place  in  farm  rotation  unoccupied  here 
in  the  Middle  West  by  any  other  plant,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  States  only  by  Crimson  clover.  It  makes  a 


heavy  growth  suitable  either  for  hay  or  for  plowing 
under.  It  is  so  early  as  to  insure  itself  against 
drought.  It  is  able  to  replenish  the  wasted  hay  mow, 
consumed  during  the  Winter,  long  before  any  other 
crop  is  ready  except  Red  clover.  It  can  be  turned 
under  and  made  to  fill  the  soil  with  a  mass  of  'fertiliz¬ 
ing  material  in  time  to  plant  corn  above  it  and  enable 
that  grain  to  derive  strength  from  its  decomposition. 
Cut  early,  it  will  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  make 
a  heavy  second  crop,  that  may  be  cut  for  hay  or 
utilized  as  a  rich  hog  pasture  when  the  seed  has 
formed.  Red  clover  may  be  sown  with  it  in  the  Fall, 
and  be  ready  to  come  to  its  maturity  the  Spring  after 
the  vetch  has  yielded  its  two  crops.  Its  ease  of 
germination,  its  season  #of  growth  during  the  season 
of  moisture,  and  its  perfect  hardiness,  all  combine 
to  make  it  the  surest  and  most  dependable  of  any  for¬ 
age  plant  on  our  list.  Finally  it  consumes  the  short¬ 
est  time  in  growth,  considering  the  cold  months  it 
lives  through,  of  any  plant  of  its  class.  Such  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  valuable  qualities  should  surely  at  once 
establish  vetch  in  a  secure  and  enduring  place  in 
American  agriculture.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Southeast  Missouri. 


FARMING  WILD  GAME  BIRDS. 

The  American  Game  Protective  and  Propagation 
Society  has  a  game  farm  of  6,000  acres  near  South 
Carver,  Mass.  On  this  farm  many  kinds  of  game 
birds,  such  as  wild  ducks  and  geese,  turkeys  and 
partridges,  are  being  raised.  A  picture  of  a  young 
partridge  is  shown  at  Fig  408.  The  Association  gives 
the  following  account  of  part  of  its  farm : 

The  authorities  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  gamekeepers 
permission  to  take  the  eggs  of  wild  birds,  and  as  these 
abound  on  the  farm  there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  supply.  At  the  present  time  bantam  hens  may  be 
seen  proudly  mothering  their  strange  foster  children — from 
Quail  that  look  as  much  like  bumble  bees  as  birds,  to  grouse 
that  are  now  nearly  full  grown.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  handling  .of  those  tiny  birds  to  make  their 
surroundings  as  nearly  as  possible  like  what  they  would 
have  encountered  in  a  wild  state.  After  they  are  a  day 
or  two  old  the  young  chicks  are  allowed  to  run  in  the 
grass  around  the  hen  coop  where  their  mother  is  confined, 
in  search  of  insects.  They  are  fed  on  ants’  eggs,  fine 
grain,  and  chopped  egg. 

For  the  older  birds  which  are  already  strong  of 
wing  a  large  enclosure  has  been  made  of  fish  net. 
This  resembles  a  circus  tent  in  shape  and  takes  in  a 
rather  heavy  growth  of  pine  saplings.  It  is  always  a 
source  of  surprise  to  the  stranger  to  visit  this.  On 
entering  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  thick  brush. 
To  all  appearances  there  is  not  a  single  bird  in  the 
enclosure,  but  when  the  superintendent  calls  there  is 
a  rustle  here  and  there  and  the  young  partridges 
come  walking  in  from  all  sides,  followed  by  a  little 
black  hen  scarcely  larger  than  themselves.^ 

The  Association  hopes  to  arouse  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  raising  game  birds,  both  native  and  foreign. 
Anyone  can  take  it  up  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  i§ 
likely  to  prove  very  profitable.  Birds  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  from  the  Association’s  farm  to  appli¬ 
cants  who  will  make  proper  provision  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  by  placing  them  on  land  where  there  is  good 
cover,  and  by  agreeing  that  there  shall  be  no  shooting 
on  this  tract.  The  plan  is  to  secure  sanctuaries  of 
this  kind  all  over  the  country  which  shall  serve  as 
fountain-heads  from  which  the  overflow  will  stock 
the  surrounding  territory.  If  the  birds  are  unmolested 
they  will  increase  so  rapidly  in  a  sanctuary  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  spread  out,  and  there  will  be  good 
shooting  in  the  neighborhood.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  their  extinction,  however,  if  the  rule 
against  killing  them  .on  the  protected  areas  is  en¬ 
forced. 

The  value  of  game  as  a  food  supply  is  leading 
more  and  more  people  to  take  up  its  propagation. 
Propagated  game  is  the  only  kind  which  should  be 
used  for  market  purposes.  Because  game  is  sold  in 
Europe  at  a  very  low  figure,  some  people  in  this 
country  have  been  led,  through  ignorance  of  the  facts 
behind  the  conditions,  to  advocate  the  sale  of  all  game 
in  this  country,  erroneously  thinking  that  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  protective  laws  would  make  game 
cheap.  Of  course,  as  is  well  known,  in  Europe  shoot¬ 
ing  is  only  for  the  rich,  but  so  much  game  is  raised 
on  the  large  estates  by  corps  of  gamekeepers,  and  so 
much  is  shot  by  the  few  who  have  the  privilege,  that 
there  is  a  large  surplus  to  be  disposed  of.  The  people 
are  placated  for  being  deprived  of  the  shooting  privi¬ 
lege  by  being  allowed  to  buy  game  at  a  surprisingly 
low  figure.  Any  such  institutions  as  European  game 
preserves  would,  if  they  became  the  rule,  be  intolerable 
to  American  ideas,  yet  such  conditions  are  inevitable 
if  our  wild  game  is  allowed  to  be  slaughtered  for  the 
market.  Game  might  be  slightly  cheaper  at  first  if 
this  were  permitted,  but  it  would  soon  be  extermi¬ 
nated  everywhere  by  the  market  hunters,  as  it  has 
been  already  in  some  places.  The  game  farm  offers 
a  solution  to  two  vexing  problems — that  of  free  shoot¬ 
ing  for  all,  and  that  of  supplying  the  markets,  for 
both  the  wild  covers  and  the  meat  shops  may  be 
stocked  from  this  source. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


Care  of  Raspberry  Sprouts. 

IF.  E.  8.,  Mount  Holly,  X.  C.— How 
should  I  care  for  raspberry  sprouts?  I 
am  going  to  move  to  a  new  place  about 
November  1,  and  as  there  is  a  lot  of  sprouts 
where  I  am  now  living,  I  want  to  take 
them  with  me  in  order  to  start  a  new  bed. 

Ans. — The  sprouts  may  be  lifted  any 
time  after  leaves  drop  in  Qctober.  If 
the  roots  are  protected  in  damp  litter 
of  any  kind  they  'will  keep  in  good 
condition  many  days.  A  good  plan  is 
to  tie  them  in  bunches  of  25  „  to  50 
each,  place  a  layer  of  damp  moss  or 
litter  in  a  box  12  or  15  inches  deep, 
dip  each  bundle  of  plants  in  water, 
setting  them  upright  side  by  side  in  the 
box,  and  pack  damp  moss  or  litter 
well  around  them  to  a  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches.  In  the  latitude  of  North 
Carolina  they  may  be  planted  almost 
any  time  during  the  Winter  with  good 
success. 

Transplanting  Onions. 

E.  Jeannette,  Pa. — I  plan  to  grow 
onions  by  transplanting,  sowing  in  green¬ 
house  about  February  or  March.  I  intend 
sowing  in  a  few  days  outside  or  in  cold 
frame,  and  covering  in  Fall  with  straw  and 
boards  or  sash  and  transplanting  in  Spring. 
Can  this  be  done  successfully? 

Ans. — Onions  transplant  very  easily, 
and  in  some  localities  this  is  practiced 
quite  extensively,  more  especially  when 
extra  large  bulbs  are  deSired.  The 
seeds  are  usually  sown  in  flats  of  2^4 
to  three  inches  in  depth,  in  rows  two 
inches  apart,  latter  part  of  February 
or  first  of  March.  The  temperature  in 
the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  should  be  60 
to  70  degrees  in  daytime  and  50  to  60 
degrees  at  night,  until  young  plants 
are  well  on  the  way,  when  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  will  do  no  injury. 
The  young  plants  should  have  full  sun¬ 
light  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  pre¬ 
vent  drawing  and  to  harden  them.  When 
the  young  plants  are  five  to  six  inches 
high  they  are  ready  to  transplant  to 
the  garden.  First  shear  the  tops  back 
about  one-half  and  transplant  in  rich 
soil  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  three 
to  four  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This 
can  be  done  anytime  the  ground  is 
ready  and  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  I  have  never  tried  the  Fall  sow¬ 
ing  in  cold  frames  but  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  all  right.  K. 

Measuring  Hay  ;  Testing  Soil. 

F.  M.,  Olasco,  X.  Y. — 1.  Both  the  bays 
of  my  barn  have  hay  iu  them,  the  one  a 
good  quality  of  Timothy  with  small  per¬ 
centage  of  clover,  30x13x16  feet  high  ;  the 
other  a  trifle  lower  grade  of  same  material, 
30x13x8  feet  high.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
approximate  weight  in  tons  in  each  of  these 
bays,  the  only  weight  being  the  compression 
of  the  hay  itself?  2.  Most  of  my  land  is  in 
sod  and  has  not  been  worked  for  four  or 
five  years.  I  intend  to  turn  it  over  this 
Fall  and  again  in  the  Spring.  How  can  I 
tell  whether  a  dressing  of  lime  would  be 
beneficial?  Would  you  advise  it.  and  if  so 
how  much  per  acre  and  when  to  apply  it? 

Ans. — The  average  rule  is  to  allow 
480  to  520  cubic  feet  to  a  ton  of  such 
hay.  The  first  mow  contains  6,240 
cubic  feet.  We  estimate  that  a  ton  will 
contain  500  feet.  Thus  there  would  be 
abou.  \2l/2  tons.  We  allow  510  feet 
for  the  lower  grade  hay.  As  there  are 
3,120  cubic  feet  this  gives  six  tons.  This 
is  a  fair  guess.  2.  It  is  usually  safe 

to  assume  that  such  soil  needs  lime. 

The  litmus  paper  test  is  commonly  used. 
Take  samples  of  the  soil  here  and  there 
and  mix  them  thoroughly.  Moisten 
enough  for  the  soil  to  pack  tight  and 
put  in  a  cup  or  glass.  Run  a  knife 
blade  down  and  into  this  hole  put  a 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  about  it.  This  blue  color 
is  very  sensitive  to  acid.  If  the  soil 

is  sour  enough  to  need  liine,  after 

about  an  hour  in  such  soil  the  blue 
color  will  change  to  pink  or  red,  which 
is  evidence  that  lime  will  help.  The 
best  way  to  use  lime  is  to  spread  it 
after  plowing  and  harrow  in. 


Traction  Engines  on  Small  Farms. 

On  page  813  M.  H.  wishes  to  know  if  it 
will  pay  to  buy  a  25  horse-power  traction 
engine  for  a  70-acre  farm.  The  above  was 
answered  by  A.  W.  on  page  889.  As  to  the 
small  farm  and  the  cultivating  of  crops 
he  is  perfectly  right,  but  he  ought  to  have 
stopped  there.  As  he  goes  on  in  his  state¬ 
ment  you  want  a  thousand  acres  or  more 
with  a  fat  bank  account,  and  so  on.  If 
A.  W.  is  right,  why  is  it  that  scores  of 
factories  are  turning  out  farm  tractors  by 
the  thousands  that  are  giving  entire  satis¬ 
faction  on  farms  as  small  as  160  and  2o0 
acres?  I  am  using  what  they  call  a  15-30 
for  cultivating  my  orchard;  it  is  far  better, 
quicker  and  much  cheaper  than  I  could  do 
it  with  horses,  and  with  no  trouble  to 


speak  of.  If  oil  and  gasoline  power  is  not 
cheaper  than  horses,  why  are  the  big  farms 
going  from  horse  power  to  tractors,  and 
the  factories  and  jobbers  changing  to  motor 
trucks  for  transferring  their  goods?  A.W.’s 
five  years’  experience  in  Kansas  with  a 
tractor  was  probably  with  a  crude  affair. 
Ilis  statement  seems  misleading  to  the 
public  that  is  in  a  position  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  cheaper  and  better  power. 

Illinois.  EDWARD  KRAFT. 

It.  N.-Y. — What  the  original  inquirer 
wanted  was  a  tractor  that  would  cultivate 
among  growing  crops,  like  corn  or  potatoes. 
That  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  cul¬ 
tivating  an  orchard. 

The  engines  which  are  used  on  binders 
are  not  very  small,  as  they  range  from 
three  to  five-horse.  They  are  smaller  in 
design  than  any  horse  power,  as  many  of 
them  do  not  weigh  more  than  200  pounds, 
and  attain  their  power  by  running  at  high 
speed.  I  presume  you  have  not  heard  very 
much  of  them,  as  they  are  past  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  stage,  and  are  simply  being  used 
in  everyday  service,  rather  than  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way.  Several  makes  of  these 
engines  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
They  are  giving  good  satisfaction  on  seven 
and  eight-foot  binders,  and  are  also  doing 
excellent  work  on  the  12-foot  binders.  They 
meet  with  some  failures,  of  course,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  operator  is  sadly  deficient 
in  ability.  All  farm  machinery  companies 
meet  this  type  of  man  at  every  turn  in  the 
road,  but  where'.  >r  the  operator  has  or¬ 
dinary  mechanical  ability,  the  little  gaso¬ 
line  engines  are  proving  satisfactory  on 
binders.  In  some  of  the  irrigated  districts, 
where  the  heavy  grain  is  tangled  and 
twisted,  the  engines  arc  almost  an  absolute 
necessity.  h.  bonebright. 

Montana  Ag’l  College. 

As  you  state  a  number  of  these  engines 
were  used  in  this  section  of  the  country 
last  year,  and  are  again  being  used  this 
year  with  fairly  good  success.  One  of 
these  engines  has  been  tried  out  on  one 
of  our  demonstration  farms.  It  was  used 
during  the  cutting  of  a  large  field  of  bar¬ 
ley.  The  'operator  stated  that  it  worked 
first  rate,  giving  little  or  no  trouble,  and 
reduced  the  horse  power  needed  from  four 
to  three ;  but  although  three  horses  were 
used  he  reports  that  two  horses  could  have 
hauled  this  binder  about  the  same  as  four 
horses  could  without  the  engine.  The  main 
difficulty  encountered  was  due  to  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  the  barley ;  the  binder  caused 
considerable  trouble  necessitating  frequent 
stops,  many  of  them  of  such  duration  that 
it  seemed  necessary  to  stop  the  engine,  and 
if  the  engine  was  stopped  some  time  would, 
of  course,  be  consumed  in  starting  it  again, 
so  that  as  ample  horse  power  was  available 
on  the  farm  the  engine  was  taken  off.  The 
operator  stated  further  that  in  an  even 
stand  of  wheat  and  with  a  good  binder 
causing  little  trouble  he  considered  the 
binder  engine  a  success.  R.  m.  dolve. 

N.  D.  Agr.  College. 

Small  Farm  Tractors. — I  want  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  written  about 
farm  tractors.  I  am  a  market  gardener, 
with  about  five  acres  under  the  plow,  and 
I  see  the  need  of  a  tractor  that  would 
take  the  place  of  a  single  horse  or  a  team. 

I  wrote  to  a  number  of  companies  build¬ 
ing  the  big  tractors  to  ask  them  to  build 
such  a  machine  as  I  could  use,  and  with¬ 
out  exception  they  commended  the  idea  of 
a  small  tractor,  but  said  they  were  so 
crowded  with  orders  for  the  kind  already 
in  use  that  they  could  not  now  undertake 
building  a  smaller  machine.  What  you 
have  printed  on  the  subject  is  sure  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  in  the  right  place.  Speed 
the  day  when  the  owners  of  ordinary 
farms,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  bonanza 
plantations,  can  buy  tractors. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  r.  spears. 


Lettuce  Under  Canvas. 

I  have  verv  good  success  in  growing  let¬ 
tuce  for  family  use  during  Spring  and 
Summer  by  sowing  in  hotbed,  then  when 
plants  are’  small  I  transplant  them  into 
hotbeds  under  canvas  tacked  on  frame.  The 
frame  is  raised  up  high  enough  to  admit 
air,  but  keep  out  the  sun.  In  this  way  it 
will  grow  and  be  tender  all  Summer;  does 
not  require  much  care,  and  I  can  use  hot¬ 
bed  after  other  plants  are  taken  out. 

Michigan.  c.  h.  b. 


FEDERAL  PLANT  QUARANTINE. 

A  recent  act  of  Congress  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quarantine  any 
State,  Territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States  where  any  dangerous  plant  disease 
or  insect  infestation  exists.  He  may  also 
prohibit  the  importation  of  nursery  stock, 
fruits,  plants,  or  roots  to  prevent  plant 
diseases  or  insect?  infestation  new  or  not 
widely  prevalent  in  the  United  States.  In 
either  case  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  give  a  public  hearing  to  persons  inter¬ 
ested,  or  their  attorneys,  before  establish¬ 
ing  quarantine  or  prohibiting  importation. 
Two  plant  diseases  against  which  this  act 
is  especiallv  directed  are  the  White  pine 
blister  rust  and  the  wart  disease  or  black 
scab  of  potatoes.  A  menacing  insect  pest 
is  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  now  preva¬ 
lent  iu  Hawaii.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of 
these  undesirable  immigrants  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  proposes  to  declare  a  quar¬ 
antine  against  Hawaii  in  the  case  of  the 
fruit  fly,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
White  pine.  Western  White  pine,  Sugar 
pine  and  Stone  or  Cembrian  pine  from 
Europe,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
potatoes  from  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary.  Hearings  will  be  given  per¬ 
sons  interested  before  issuing  the  quaran¬ 
tine  proclamations  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  on  the  White 
pine  blister  rust  September  16 ;  on  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  fruit  fly  September  18 ;  on  the 
potato  wart  disease  September  20. 


September  is  a  good  time  to  transplant 
ornamental  wild  plants  into  the  garden. 
They  should  be  marked  when  in  bloom  for 
later  transplanting.  Native  lilies,  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  easily  located  now  by  its  red 
fruit,  Hepaticas,  ferns  and  a  variety  of 
other  native  plants  are  well  worth  adding 
to  the  hardy  border. 


September  21, 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Plaster  for  Wall. 

I  wish  to  plaster  a  small  room.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  proportions  of  lime,  sand 
and  hair  to  use,  in  mixing  mortar?  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  wall  board  or  commercial 
plaster.  s.  a.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  set  rule  as  to  mixing  mortar, 
as  it  depends  largely  upoL  the  quality  of 
the  ingredients  used.  The  average  mixture 
is  as  follows:  One  cask  of  lime,  1%  to 
two  bushels  of  hair,  and  one-half  cubic 
yard  of  sharp  sand.  This  will  cover  about 
40  square  yards.  a.  c.  c. 

Refined  Tankage. 

What  is  refined  tankage,  also  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  average  beef  scrap  on 
the  market  as  poultry  food?  e.  b.  b. 

Belmar,  N.  J. 

Tankage  is  just  as  good  as  beef  scrap 
if  the  analysis  shows  the  same  amount  of 
protein.  This  varies  in  different  brands. 
For  poultry  feeding  in  mashes  there  would 
be  no  preference.  For  feeding  alone  in 
hoppers  the  beef  scrap  would  bo  better. 
Personally  I  think  one  is  safer  in  using 
beef  scrap  becaues  it  is  especially  prepared 
for  poultry  by  some  manufacturers  and  is 
less  liable  to  give  trouble  from  spoiling,  etc. 

a.  l.  c. 

McIntosh  as  a  Filler. 

In  eastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
McIntosh  is  a  September  apple.  Its  qual¬ 
ity  seems  to  vary  considerably  as  affected 
by  elevation  and  soil.  The  true  home  of 
the  McIntosh  is  the  Saint  Lawrence  Kiver 
region,  and  it  reaches  its  highest  excellence 
in  northern  latitudes.  It  is  being  planted 
extensively  as  a  filler,  but  there  are  those 
who  think  it  is  not  suited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  on  account  of  its  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  long-lived  tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  early  bearer. — 

National  Nurseryman. 

We  think  the  habit  of  growth  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  unfits  it  as  a  “filler.”  It  makes  a 
broad,  bushy  head  and  fills  up  its  space 

too  rapidly.  We  like  it  better  for  per¬ 
manent  planting.  A  tree  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  habit  of  Wealthy  is  better  as  a  filler. 

Clover  with  Wheat. 

I  intend  sowing  a  field  to  wheat  aboift 
September  12,  I  wish  to  get  this  field  in 
clover ;  and  thought  of  sowing  Red 

and  Alsike,  one-half  of  each.  Can  I  sow 
clover  this  Fall  at  time  of  sowing  wheat? 
Farmers  here  usually  sow  two  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Would  you  sow  less 
when  sowing  to  clover?  What  amount  of 
each  would  you  advise  using?  e.  c.  b. 

Ivarns  City,  Pa. 

From  our  experience  we  should  sow  five 
pounds  each  Red  and  Alsike  per  acre.  This 
grows  us  more  clover  than  pure  Red.  Sow 
the  smaller  quantity  of  grain.  Usually  Spring 
seeding  of  clover  pays  better.  It  is  prdtty 
much  a  matter  of  Fall  weather.  If  the 
soil  is  moist  and  conditions  right  the  Fall- 
sown  clover  will  get  a  good  start  and  usual¬ 
ly  do  better  than  Spring  sown.  With  a 
very  dry  Fall  it  is  likely  to  fail. 

Concrete  Hotbeds. 

The  Florists’  Review  states  that  some  ex¬ 
cellent  concrete  hotbeds  have  been  built  by 
a  leading  firm  of  Chicago  florists.  These 
hotbeds  were  built  by  the  regular  green¬ 
house  employees.  A  1-2-5  mixture  was 
used.  The  forms  were  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  entire  job  being  poured  at  one 
time.  The  length  was  a  mere  matter  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  firm ;  the  other 
dimensions  would  be  satisfactory  anywhere. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  far  enough  into  the 
ground  to  get  a  secure  footing,  also  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  inside  of  the  form  was 
made  of  second-hand  lumber.  The  outside 
was  corrugated  iron,  such  as  often  is  used 
on  the  roofs  of  boiler  sheds.  The  width 
of  the  hotbed  was  right  for  a  standard 
sash.  The  back  wall  was  30  inches  high, 
and  the  front  wall  20  inches  high,  with  a 
thickness  of  six  inches.  After  the  concrete 
had  set  the  forms  were  'knocked  away  and 
the  heating  material  was  put  in.  The  hot¬ 
bed  is  apparently  due  to  last  forever, 
The  outside  of  the  completed  structure 
shows  the  corrugations  that  were  in  the 
iron  used  in  building  the  form. 


Good  Italian  Bees. — I  see  a  man  wants 
to  know  how  it  would  do  to  start  a  con¬ 
test  with  Italian  bees.  If  he  would  have 
as  good  luck  as  I  have  it  would  take  an 
extra  cow  to  come  up  to  them.  Last  Fall 
I  bought  one  skip  of  bees;  they  are  Ital¬ 
ians.  This  Summer  they  have  done  well 
for  me.  They  have  sent  oiit  five  good 
colonies  in  June,  and  I  am  looking  for  two 
more.  F.  s.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Gas  and  Trees. — Regarding  R.  D.’s  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  damage  to  orchard  land  from 
gas  wells  on  page  888,  about  three  weeks 
ago  gas  pipes  were  laid  and  gas  lamps 
placed  in  front  of  a  new  schoolhouse  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  very  close  by 
three  great  White  oak  trees  standing  in  a 
fork  of  the  road.  The  leaves  on  one  of 
these  magnificent  oaks  are  completely  with¬ 
ered  and  dead  and  those  on  another  aid 
beginning  to  turn.  It  seems  almost  crim¬ 
inal  to  have  these  beautiful  trees,  which 
must  have  been  standing  at  least  a  cen¬ 
tury,  killed  by  the  carelessness  of  some 
gas  company.  Of  course  I  am  only  an 
observer,  and  the  death  of  the  trees*  may 
be  due  to  some  other  cause.  m.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Annual  dormant  tree  spraying  is  now  practiced  by 
kmost  up-to-date  growers,  and  in  some  of  our  great  fruity 
states  it  has  even  been  made  compulsory  by  law.  This 
treatment  effectually  controls  the  Scale,  invigorates 
the  tree,  and  enables  the  orchard  to  better  withstand 
the  attacks  of  other  enemies. 


THE  ONE  BEST  SPRAY 

“San-U-Zay’’  has  given  exceptional  results  as  a  dor¬ 
mant  tree  spray  during  t lie  past  five  years,  and  stands 
to-day  approved  by  leading  growers  and  experts  every¬ 
where  as  the  best  on  the  market.  Let  us  prove  its  value 
to  you — send  at  once  for  our  new  free  book  “Better 
Spraying  ”  and  learn  the  truth  about  this  product,  and 
our  open,  direct,  one-profit  method  of  marketing.  Let 
us  tell  you  also  about  our  “  Misty-Make ’*  sprayers. 
Please  address  Dept.  F. 


The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Hldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

(")UR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
^  you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety — trees 
that  will  reach  maturity — the  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  line  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Ir*  S 

BETTER  FRUIT  TREES 

Direct  from  the  grower,  at  half  what  you  would 

pay“  an  agent.  200,000  cAppIe  trees,  175,000  Peach 

trees,  and  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  shade  and 

ornamental  trees — all  large,  thrifty,  and  with  fine 

roots.  t/411  Dansville  grown,  where  San  Jose  scale  ! 

has  never  been  been  found.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

/  r 

Free,  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  special 

' 

Introductory*  bargains,  for  Fall  planting 

Write  today  for  Catalogue.  A 
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DENTON,  WMIAMS  (SL  DENTON,  DanBTlUe,  New  Votk 


FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Apples  $7.00  per  100,  Cherries  $5.00,  Peaches  $5.00, 
Pears  $6.00.  All  trees  GUARANTEED  First-class 
True  to  Name  and  free  from  Beale  and  disease. 

Send  for  new  fall  price  list,  and  for  1912  Cata¬ 
log  if  you  do  not  have  one.  WM.  J.  REILLY 
Nurseries,  Box  68,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IflNfiQ’  FRUIT  TREES 

l%ll9«Av  are  purchased  by  the  best 
orchard  ists.  Send  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

"It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best" 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  planting 

at  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  6  to  6  ft.,  10c  enoh;  4  to 
&  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue, 
f.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  1 0  Treeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


First- C Bass  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  KALE  EL  ANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
light.  MYER  &  SON,  Rridge'vllle,  Delaware 


TRFFS  and  PI  ANTS-Allliinds-By tl!eMiI* 

HALLO  ana  rLftMO  lions— at  wholesale 
prices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 

Hedging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sole  direct  to  the  consumer;  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Glover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Grimson  Glover, 
Timothy,  Kape.  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Ryo,  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  all 
kinds  of  Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Sent  freight  prepaid 
your  Railroad  Station.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  N.  Wertheimer  &  Sons,  l.igonier,  Ind. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Jones’  “  Red  Wave  ”  and  “  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize.” 
Two  of  the  hardiest,  best  yielding  and  fly-resisting 
varieties  grown.  Winter  Rye  and  Timothy  Seed. 
Pkicf.  List  and  Samples  on  Application. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSDN,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 


NEW  TIMOTHY  SEED  : 

also  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Red,  etc.  Samples  FREE. 

0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  140  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


^FFH  WHF  AT- Re<1  Wave,  smooth,  clean  and 
tJLLl/  I!  11LA 1  pure,  $1.65  per  bushel  Har¬ 
vest  King  smooth,  and  Reliable  bearded,  $1.50  per 
bushel.  G.  E.  KEMMERER,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Gipsy  and  Poole  Seed  Wheat-^5,  >,®rn^u(j 

and  pure.  Sacked  f.o.b.  CEO.  E.  SCOTT.  Mt.  Pleasant,  0. 

CABBAGE  anil  CELERY  PLANTS — Best  variety .  $1  per  1000, 
$7.50, 10.000 Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Peppers,  $1.50  per 
1000;  Cauliflower,  $2.50  per  1000.  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 

ST R A WBE RRY  PLANTS 

Btibach,  Brandywine,  Corsican,  Climax,  Gandy, 
Glen  Mary,  Michael’s  Early,  New  York,  Sample, 
Senator  Dunlap,  Wm.  Belt.  $1.00  hundred  prepaid; 
$4-50  thousand,  not  prepaid.  Catalogue  freo. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRE  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


NowThe  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries. 

Send  for  T.  C.  KEVITT’S  Catalogue,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PAM  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
IMLL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del, 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

prerman  stock  Beets;  excellent  quality.  Delivery 
Oct.  1st  to  Oct,  20th.  Price,  F.O.B.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
$5.50  per  ton.  H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 


550,000 


750.000  » 

Apple  1  &  2  Yr.  « 

Direct  from  our  Nursery  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  All  propagated  from  bearing 
orchards.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Scale;  fresh  dug.  As  good  as 
money  can  buy,  no  matter  if  you  pay  three  times  our  price.  Dealing  with  us  you 
save  the  agent's  commission.  After  28  years  experience  you  may  be  sure  we  are 
equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  accurate  and  prompt  despatch 
of  orders.  All  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  Personal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries  is  earn, 
estly  solicited.  300  Acres.  2  Trees:  1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  Post¬ 
paid  25c.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

Trees.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  20  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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GRAFTING  STOCKS  FOR  CHERRIES." 

A.  S.  II.,  New  Hampshire. — A  few  years 
ago  a  correspondent  of  your  journal  asked 
if  a  cultivated  cherry  could  be  grafted 
upon  a  wild  tree.  Your  reply  was  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  As  I  had  had  some  little 
experience  in  grafting  small  fruits,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  article,  and  I 
wrote  you  that  such  grafting  not  only  could 
but  had  been  done  successfully  in  my  own 
garden.  You  wrote  me,  courteously,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  I  must  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  the  tree  grafted.  Since 
then  I  have  encouraged  a  sucker  to  grow 
upon  this  tree  from  a  point  below  the 
graft,  and  this  year  I  have  had  an  abun¬ 
dant  yield  of  deliciously  sweet  Napoleon 
cherries,  and  wild,  sour,  inedible  “pin”  cher¬ 
ries  upon  the  same  tree.  Not  being  a  horti¬ 
culturist  I  may  still  be  wrong.  The  pin 
cherry  may  not,  in  a  pomological  sense,  be 
a  wild  tree,  notwithstanding  it  grows 
abundantly  in  wild  lands  and  pastures  in 
this  section.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly  small, 
disagreeable  in  taste  and  unfit  for  use,  and 
is  rarely  touched,  even  by  the  ubiquitous 
and  omnivorous  small  boy.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  not  had  success  in  grafting  the 
domestic  fruit  upon  the  black  cherry,  the 
fruit  of  which,  as  you  know,  grows  in 
strings  or  clusters. 

Ans. — In  all  probability  it  was  I  who 
answered  the  question  referred  to  about 
the  wild  cherries  as  stocks  for.  the  cul¬ 
tivated  varieties  in  a  discouraging  way. 
While  they  may  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  “Pin”  cherry,  which  is  one  of  the 
natives  of  the  North,  as  I  know  by  my 
own  experience  as  long  ago  as  1868,  in 
the  clearings  of  Michigan,  and  by  re¬ 
peated  observations  since,  I  also  know 
that  trouble  is  sure  to  follow.  The  root 
system  of  this  wild  species  is  so  poor 
that  the  trees  will  finally  fail  to  with¬ 
stand  the  tests  of  the  bearing  age,  as  I 
have  seen  in  several  orchards.  As  nur¬ 
sery  trees  they  are  all  right,  but  I  have 
seen  them  falling  over  from  the  weight 
of  foliage  and  fruit  at  bearing  age.  I 
know  at  least  one  nurseryman  in  Michi¬ 
gan  who  has  sold  and  is  yet  selling 
cherry  trees  budded  on  this  unsuitable 
stock.  The  small  and  bitter  character 
of  the  fruit  is  not  against  it  as  a  stock, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  eaten  anyhow.  The 
Mahaleb  is  the  best  stock  for  the  sour 
cherries,  such  as  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency,  Philippe  and  all  of  that  class, 
but  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  sweet  and 
heart  cherries,  the  Mazzard  being  the 
proper  stock  for  them.  As  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  this  reply  from  my  Summer  stop¬ 
ping  place  in  northern  Michigan,  on  the 
next  farm  to  the  famous  cherry  orchard 
of  Paul  Rose,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  one  in  this  country  or  elsewhere, 

I  have  almost  daily  opportunity  to  see 
the  behaviour  of  the  different  varieties 
on  all  the  stocks  mentioned.  Last  year 
I  wrote  an  article  for  The  R.  N.-Y. .on 
this  subject,  and  illustrated  it  with  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  in  this  orchard.  Some 
of  the  weakly  trees  then  shown  are  now 
dead  and  replaced  by  young  ones,  and 
others  are  fast  failing.  In  all  these 
cases  they  were  sweet  cherry  trees  on 
Mahaleb  stocks.  Mr.  Rose  has  lost 
many  splendid,  large,  bearing  trees  from 
this  cause  and  told  me  only  the  other 
day  that  he  now  tells  all  who  consult 
him  about  selecting  and  planting  cherry 
trees  to  get  the  sweet  varieties  only  on 
Mazzard  stocks,  if  possible,  and  if  this 
is  not  possible  to  plant  those  grown  on 
Mahaleb  stock  so  deep  that  they  will  be 
able  to  send  down  roots  from  above  the 
place  of  union.  The  greater  part  of  his 
thrifty  trees,  whether  of  the  sweet  or 
sour  varieties,  now  have  such  roots. 
Many  of  the  failures  of  cherry  trees  in 
all  sections  are  directly  chargeable  to 
being  on  unsuitable  stocks. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Improving  Wet  Meadow. 

C.  P.  L.,  Spencer,  Hass. — I  have  a  mea¬ 
dow  that  is  covered  with  water  all  Winter 
and  till  quite  late  in  the  Spring.  I  was 
able  to  mow  it  with  a  machine  by  putting 
bags  on  horses’  feet,  also  got  hay  in  same 
way.  The  land  is  partly  covered  with  moss. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  something  that  will  kill 
the  moss,  also  improve  the  land  for  hay? 
What  can  I  do  in  case  I  wished  to  drain 
the  above  meadow?  The  person  who  owns 
adjoining  meadow  will  not  drain  his,  as  he 
does  not  believe  in  improvements  in  fences 
or  land,  so  what  could  I  do  when  I  reached 
his  land? 

Ans. — You  can  hardly  hope  to  make 
a  profitable  meadow  out  of  this  with¬ 
out  thorough  drainage.  The  surplus 
water  must  be  taken  out  before  Timothy 
grass  will  do  well.  Try  to  get  your 
neighbor  to  see  the  advantage  of  drain¬ 
age.  Perhaps  he  will  let  you  cut  an 
open  ditch  along  a  fence  or  wall.  In 
some  cases  where  there  is  a  sand  or 
gravel  subsoil,  well  or  saucer  drainage 
will  answer.  This  means  digging  a 
large  hole  at  the  low  point — down  into 
gravel.  Then  fill  it  with  stones  and  run 
drains  to  it.  The  water,  or  much  of  it, 
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will  pass  away  through  the  gravel.  An 
application  of  lime — one  ton  of  burned 
lime  to  the  acre — will  give  some  help  irj 
sweetening  this  soil,  but  drainage  is  p 
necessity. 

Complaint  About  Rural  Carrier. 

IF.  L.  G.,  West  Parh,  O. — Is  a  R.  F.  D. 
carrier  obliged  to  travel  his  full  route  every 
day?  Can  he  be  excused  from  full  route 
by  complaining  of  too  much  work?  What 
is  the  proper  method  of  making  complaint, 
and  to  whom? 

Ans. — A  rural  carrier  is  required  to 
travel  his  route  in  its  entirety  each  day 
on  which  service  is  to  be  performed 
unless  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so  because  of  extraordinary 
weather  or  road  conditions.  Complaints 
of  irregularities  in  the  rural  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  when  submitted  to  this  bureau 
with  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  will  re¬ 
ceive  careful  consideration. 

P.  V.  DE  GRAW. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Fall  or  Winter  Apples  ;  Windfalls  for  Pigs 
and  Cows. 

A.  C.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — My  orchard  has 
about  20  bearing  apple  trees,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
hardly  any  two  trees  alike.  How  can  I  tell 
which  apples  would  keep  over  Winter  and 
which  kind  would  only  be  suitable  for  im¬ 
mediate  use?  I  have  been  feeding  sweet 
apples  to  the  pig,  and  it  thrives  on  them. 
I  would  like  to  feed  some  of  the  sour  kinds 
also,  but  I  am  told  it  would  injure  the 
animal  and  possibly  kill  it.  Is  this  true? 
There  is  pretty  good  pasture  for  the  cow  in 
the  orchard,  but  I  have  not  dared  turn  her 
into  it,  as  _  I  am  told  she  also  would  be 
seriously  injured  if  she  ate  the  sour  apples 
which  lie  on  the  ground  under  the  trees. 
Is  this  true? 

Ans. — The  ripening  of  these  apples  is 
a  pretty  good  test  of  their  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  Some  of  them  are  no  doubt  ripen¬ 
ing  now.  They  will  not  be  fit  to  keep 
through  Winter.  Those  which  ripen  or 
continue  growing  last  of  all  will  be  the 
best  keepers.  We  let  our  hogs  eat  such 
apples  as  they  prefer.  Do  not  let  the 
cows  gorge  on  apples.  They  will  go 
down  into  a  condition  which  we  call 
“drunk,”  though  the  scientific  men  have 
a  softer  name  for  it.  At  any  rate  they 
will  bloat,  fall  on  the  ground  in  a  dazed 
condition  and  give  no  milk  for  a  week 
or  more.  •  A  few  quarts  of  apples  each 
day  will  not  hurt  the  cows,  but  do  not 
let.  them  go  where  they  can  eat  all  they 
want. 

Cement  for  Roofs. 

In  past  years  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  has  reported 
the  use  of  concrete  for  roofs.  It  was  stated 
that  chicken  wire  was  tacked  over  the  old 
shingles  and  on  this  was  plastered  a  thin 
coating  of  the  concrete.  Have  such  roofs 
really  proved  practical? 

Ans. — We  have  made  a  study  of  the 
practice  of  the  most  successful  concrete 
workers  in  this  country  relative  to  t-heir 
methods  in  the  construction  of  roofs. 
They  practically  all  now  use  concrete 
for  this  purpose,  but  we  find  that  a 
covering  over  the  concrete  of  one  of 
the  roofing  papers  is  advisable.  A  roof 
is  subjected  to  extreme  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture  and  it  must, 
of  course,  be  absolutely  dry.  By  ap¬ 
plying  a  coating  of  tar  and  felt  or  tar 
and  tar  paper  absolutely  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained.  With  this  construc¬ 
tion  a  roof,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vulnerable  points  in  spreading  a  fire, 
is  perfectly  protected.  Percy  h.  wilson. 

Hairy  Vetch  in  Michigan. 

As  Hairy  vetch  is  very  useful  to 
farmers  on  light  soil,  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  to  E.  M.  T., 
South  Plainfield,  in  reply  to  his  article, 
page  871.  As  the  land  in  question  was 
unused,  it  would  have  been  well  to 
plow  it  in  the  Spring,  then  cultivate  oc¬ 
casionally  during  the  Summer.  This 
would  keep  down  the  weeds,  conserve 
moisture,  and  assure  a  good  seed  bed. 
Then  at  any  favorable  time  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August 
sow  the  seed.  On  thin  land  where  vetch 
has  not  grown  before,  I  would  use  at 
least  30  pounds  per  acre;  after  it  has 
grown  a  few  years,  smaller  amounts 
will  do,  down  to  20  pounds,  if  put  in 
with  drill.  Vetch  is  quite  likely  to  make 
a  feeble  growth  in  the  Fall,  and  for  this 
reason  should  be  sown  reasonably  early. 
The  fact  that  it  winter-killed  last  Fall 
must  not  dishearten  him.  The  crop  on 
my  place  had  a  good  start  in  the  Fall, 
but  for  the  first  time  was  killed,  as  we 
think,  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Winter  before  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  This 
may  not  happen  again,  so  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitive  price  of  seed,  the  little 
farm  is  again  sown  to  vetch.  Our  usual 
practice  here  in  southern  Michigan  is  to 
sow  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn, 
melons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  with  care 
and  good  judgment  in  vineyards  and 
peach  orchards.  l.  w.  ruth. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


NEW-YORKER 


I  Write  today  and  learn 
about  the  Cartercar 


This  car  is  different  from  the  ordinary  motor  car.  It 
is  far  more  efficient  because  of  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
plicated  parts.  This  feature  is  important  to  you  if  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  an  automobile.  It  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  reputation 
of  the  Cartercar  among  owners — the  men  WHO  KNOW. 

The  Car  Without  Gears! 

Notice  this  Transmission  of  the  Car¬ 
tercar.  See  how  simple  it  is  ! 

There  are  no  gears — just  two 
unit  parts.  Just  the  fact  that  the 
gear  troubles  are  eliminated  would 
make  this  drive  superior — but  it 

gives  any  number  of  speeds,  controlled  by  one  lever — 
prevents  waste  power — and  enables  the  Cartercar  to 
climb  50  per  cent  grades.  It’s  so  simple  and 
strong  that  it  cannot  cause  trouble. 


axxexc4xr 


Remember,  Our  Catalog 
Is  Ready — 

Mail  us  a  postal  today  and  find  out 
all  about  this  splendid  car. 

^Cartercar  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Branches: 

New  York  Chicago  • 
Detroit  Kansas  City 


Buy  this  DAIN  PRESS 


for*  Heaviest  Wo r* R. 


tUILT  with  particular  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  man  doing  custom  baling, 
it  will  stand  the  knocks  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  hard  wear. 

The  Dain  Belt  Power  Press  has  large  capa¬ 
city  and  combines  many  time  and  labor- 
saving  devices,  which  makes  it  the  most 
profitable  hay  press  to  operate. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  hay  press 
construction  is  the  Dain  automatic  con¬ 
denser  hopper. 

The  feature  of  the  condenser  hopper  and 
self-feed  working  together  increases  capacity 
and  decreases  cost  of  operation  by  requiring 
less  labor  than  other  machines. 

Pitman  is  I-beam  steel,  rigid  and  substan¬ 


tial.  Plunger  is  all  iron  and  steel,  therefore  ' 
not  affected  by  damp  weather  or  wet  hay. 

Gears  are  large  and  have  strong  heavy 
teeth.  Pitman  is  operated  by  twin  drive 
gears  insuring  true,  perfect  application  of 
power.  Long  shaft  bearings  hold  shafts  in 
perfect  line  and  insure  proper  meshing  of 
gears,  which  lessens  friction  and  saves  power. 

Fly  wheel  runs  smoothly.  Is  large  and 
heavy  so  it  carries  plunger  over  heavy  part 
of  stroke.  Friction  clutch  gives  perfect 
control. 

The  Dain  automatic  tucker  folds  every 
charge  of  hay,  making  smooth,  neat  and 
square-ended  bales. 

Blocks  are  inserted  automatically  by  self- 
feeder,  and  are  conveniently  located  for 
operator. 

Baling  case  is  carefully  constructed 
as  it  must  stand  terrific  strain  in  form¬ 
ing  bales.  Heavy  steel  angles 
and  plates  are  used  re-inf orcod 
with  trusses,  and  all  liberally 
riveted  and  bolted. 

For  further  information 
write  us  for  free  Circular 
No.  M— 33 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


This  3i-Tons-Per-Hour  Hay  Press 
Carries  Its  Own  Power  Plant 


$10  TO  $15  A  DAY  NET  PROFITS 

Not  content  with  merely  building  the  fastest-baling  Hay  Presses  on  earth,  we  have 
added  gas-power  equipment  by  putting  a  high-class  Gas  Engine  right  on  the  same  truck 
with  the  Press.  This  gives  cheap  power  in  abundant  quantities.  You  can  bale  up  to  VA  to 
3A  tons  per  hour  at  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  no  time  lost  getting  ready  for  business. 
Compact  and  easily  moved.  Don’t  have  to  set  up  or  line  up  with  engine.  Solid  steel  ma¬ 
chinery.  Some  owners  of  Sandwich  Motor  Presses  made  810  to  815  a  day  last  season 
nearly  double  the  usual  profit.  The  big  feed-opening  of  the  Press  takes  double-size  charge 
of  hay.  It  s  a  self-feeder — direct  from  fork.  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Can  start 
or  stop  press  instantly.  Simple  block  dropper — lever  brake.  Simple,  smooth  and  easy 
running:,  yet  it  bales  35  per  cent  more  than  any  other  press  of  same  rated  size.  Nothing  like 
it  for  windrow  work. 

?n§*?,e  *s  *l°PPer  cooled  type— requires  little  water.  Heavy  steel  roller,  chain  drive. 
Chain  delivers  full  power  of  engine.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or  cause  trouble.  Comes  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully  equipped.  Engine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  a  better  gas  engine.  Can  furnish  outfits  with  4. 5.  7  and  9  horsepower  engines. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Horse  Power  Presses 

Our  Steel  Belt  Power  Press,  our  Two-Horse 
EuR  Circle,  Self-Feed  Presses  and  our  “New 
Way  Horizontal  Press  are  puce-makers  iu 
horse  power  presses.  Wood  framo  or  steel  frame 


—as  big  or  little  as  you  wish.  Our  catalog  pictures 
and  describes  each  style.  And  each  press  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 

Postal  Brings  Booklet 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  postal  today  and 
our  latest  Book,  “Tons  Tell,”  will  bo  put  in  your 
hands  by  next  mail.  This  Book 
not  only  describes  onr  many 
Hay  Presses,  but  shows  the 
huge  profits,  in  hay  baling. 
BALE!)  hay  Is  now  bringing 
skyscraper  prices.  Most  every¬ 
body  wants  theirs  baled.  No 
trouble, to  get  plenty  of  business 
and  the  profits  are  large  and— 
well,  set  the  book— it’s  free. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co. 

243  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Branches-  Box  .  Kansas  City,  Mo 
Branches.  Bo)(  243  _  Councj,  B|ufc.  |g 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

Part  II. 

“The  Consumer.” 

Mankind  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
a  consumer.  By  the  word  consumer  is 
meant  not  only  a  consumer  of  food,  but 
also  of  the  various  other  things  which 
make  life  pleasant  and  indeed  possible. 
The  three  necessities  of  life,  as  they  are 
called,  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  are 
from  this  point  of  view  commodities  to 
be  consumed.  As  this  reads  into  the 
word  a  somewhat  wider  meaning  than 
that  usually  given,  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  these  articles  in  that  wider  sense. 

Taking  the  life  of  a  man  to  average, 
say  60  years,  assuming  that  at  the  age 
of  15  he  starts  working  and  he  retires 
at  55,  the  producing  years  are  limited 
to  40,  but  he  is  a  consumer  all  his  life, 
the  whole  60  years,  from  which  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  his  interest  as  a  consumer  is 
prior  to  his  interest  as  a  producer.  This 
may  be  a  new  point,  but  that  it  is  the 
view  which  is  worked  out  in  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  Great  Britain 
is  amply  proved  by  the  literature  which 
is  distributed,  but  the  following  quota¬ 
tion,  taken  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Leicester,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  August,  1907,  on  the  “Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Consumers,”  by  a  leading  Eng¬ 
lish  cooperative  authority,  gives  further 
proof  in  the  same  direction. 

“It  is  in  man’s  relationship  to  society 
as  producer  that  he  courts  restriction, 
but  as  consumer  he  courts  freedom.  It 
is  not  difficult  therefore  to  see  in  which 
of  these  two  relationships  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  social  interest.  It  is 
in  that  of  consumer,  because  his  interest 
in  the  prevalence  of  freedom  and  plenty 
is  in  accord  with  the  general  well-being 
and  conforms  to  the  general  interest  of 
the  community.  Society  is  fast  losing 
faith  in  that  principle  of  individualism 
upon  which  its  social  and  industrial  in¬ 
stitutions  rest,  and  is  looking  more  and 
more  to  that  of  association,  in  one  or 
another  of  its  numerous  forms,  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  gather¬ 
ing  evils  of  competitive  capitalism.” 

Therefore  man  associates  in  this 
movement  with  his  brother  man  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  consumer.  It  is  when  he  re¬ 
gards  the  needs  of  h’s  neighbor  as  his 
own,  and  is  willing  and  glad  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  having  these  common 
needs  supplied,  he  then  enters  into  an 
association  or  society  to  operate  scienti¬ 
fically  the  buying  and  distributing,  as 
each  requires,  or  as  a  famous  maxim 
of  the  real  cooperator  runs,  “To  each 
according  to  his  needs,  from  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability.”  Regarded  then 
from  this  standpoint  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  one  great  reason  why  this  movement 
has  grown  so  enormous'y,  when  its  basis 
has  been  properly  understood.  It  is  only 
when  that  inherent  right  of  every  con¬ 
sumer  to  say  how,  by  whom,  his  wants 
shall  be  supplied,  and  that  right  exer¬ 
cised  by  himself  in  combination  with  his 
neighbor,  that  we  come  to  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  rests. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the 
present  position  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Great  Britain  are  taken 
from  the  official  figures  supplied  in  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of 
Trade  in  its  turn  issues  an  annual  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  this,  and  the  figures 
relate  to  the  year  1910.  Summarized, 
the  cooperative  consumers  total,  in 
Great  Britain,  thirteen  million  persons. 
Taking  the  census  returns  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  we  get 
a  little  over  thirteen  million  total  popu¬ 
lation.  Just  pause  and  consider  that 
fact,  that  if  the  whole  population  of 
these  States  were  all  associated  together 
to  get  their  needs  supplied  in  common, 
they  would  by  so  doing  do  away  with 
the  middlemen  and  all  private  profit  and 
then  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
fast  the  movement  is  growing.  In  busi¬ 
ness  circles  it  is  general  lv  stated  “once 
a  cooperator  always  a  cooperator.”  And 
when  the  “divi”  which  was  returned  to 
the  consumer  amounted  to  somewhere 
near  eighty  million  dollars,  the  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  movement  by  interested 
parties  can  be  further  understood.  The 
next  paper  will  deal  with  the  point 
known  cooperatively  as  the  “divi,”  or 
how  divi  comes  about  in  this  system 
of  scientific  distribution.  E.  T. 
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Boarding  Farm  Help ;  Cattle  Questions. 

1.  What  sort  of  money  payment  should 
be  made  to  a  foreman,  who  desires  a  sal¬ 
ary  and  house,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk,  etc., 
for  the  board  and  keep  of  the  farm  help 
when  the  price  of  board  and  room  in  the 
neighborhood  is  about  $4  per  week?  2.  In  a 
herd  where  the  cows  are  sufficiently  grained 
to  produce  their  most  healthful  amount  of 
milk — one  pound  of  grain  to  three  or  four 
of  milk — are  the  calves  from  such  cows 
more  likely  to  become  cows  giving  a  large 
amount  of  high-grade  milk  if  their  sire  is 
heavily  grained,  or  will  the  grain  fed 
their  mothers  and  themselves  very  largely 
determine  their  milking  qualities?  Would 
a  calf  produced  by  a  tuberculous  dam  and 
taken  away  from  her  before  she  had  fed  it 
be  likely  to  produce  a  cow  which  was  free 
from  tuberculosis,  or  is  this  disease  trans- 
missable  previous  to  birth  ?  E.  A.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  The  question  of  payment  for  the 
board  of  hired  help  must  be  a  matter 
of  agreement  between  owner  and  fore¬ 
man,  as  other  conditions  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  matter  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases.  If  the  salary  of  the  foreman 
is  considered  to  cover  his  own  services 
only,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that 
a  fair  price,  based  upon  the  prevailing 
rate  for  farm  board  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  should  be  agreed  upon  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  extra  expense  and  labor 
falling  upon  the  foreman’s  family. 
Such  a  price  in  this  vicinity  would  be 
from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

2.  Grain  fed  to  the  sire  or  dam  of 
heifer  calves  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
quality  of  the  milk  given  by  such  calves 
after  reaching  maturity.  Neither,  for 
that  matter,  will  grain  fed  to  the  calves 
themselves.  The  richness,  or  amount  of 
butter  fat,  contained  in  a  cow’s  milk 
is  solely  a  matter  of  individuality,  and 
is  determined  largely  by  breed  and 
strain.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  feed  given  the 
cow.  Neither  would  feed  given  the 
dam  affect  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  offspring,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  contributed  to  the  full  development 
and  vigor  of  the  calf.  Bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  rarely,  if  ever,  transmitted  to 
a  calf  before  birth.  Calves  from  tuber¬ 
culous  mothers  may  be  safely  raised  if 
they  are  not  fed  upon  the  mother’s  milk 
until  such  milk  has  been  sterilized  by 
heating  it  to  185  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
maintaining  that  temperature  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  “Bang”  method  of  reproducing  a 
healthy  herd  from  one  known  to  be 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  m.  b.  d. 


Revision  of  Express  Rates. 

A.  n.  P.,  llulbcrton,  K.  Y. — I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  number  of  papers  that  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  have  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
duce  their  rates,  but  the  American  Express 
agent  in  this  vicinity  says  there  has  been 
no  reduction  made  to  his  knowledge.  I 
have  been  in  hopes  that  when  the  peach 
season  opened  express  rates  would  be  lower. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  ? 

Ans. — The  facts  are  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  after  a 
long  review  of  the  express  rates,  is  to 
order  the  express  companies  to  cut  down 
their  charges  on  a  definite  scale.  This 
is  not  to  be  done  at  once,  for  in  order 
to  give  the  express  companies  every 
opportunity,  the  commission  gives  the 
companies  until  October  9,  1912,  to  show 
cause  why  the  proposed  rates  should  not 
go  into  effect.  That  is  customary  in 
dealing  with  such  corporations,  and  is 
a  matter  of  legal  form.  On  October  9, 
therefore,  these  companies  must  either 
prove  that  the  proposed  reductions  in 
rates  are  not  fair  and  should  not  be 
enforced,  or  else  attempt  to  do  and  fail. 
It  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be 
able  to  prove  that  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tions  are  unfair,  and  probably  shortly 
after  this  time  they  will  be  obliged  to 
cut  down  their  rates  as  required,  but 
until  October  9,  as  stated,  the  old  rates 
will  hold. 


Domestic  Water  Supplies  for  the 
Farm,  by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  is  a  book  an 
swering  many  farm  problems.  Mr.  Fuller 
is  a  specialist  formerly  connected  with  the 
11.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  water  sources  and  safety,  types  of 
wells,  cost,  methods  of  raising  water,  cis¬ 
terns  and  house  tanks,  farm  waterworks, 
purification  of  water,  and  a  variety  of  al¬ 
lied  subjects,  all  in  a  very  straightforward 
way,  made  still  more  instructive  by  a 
number  of  pictures.  This  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  farm  library,  and  will 
be  found  helpful  wherever  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  under  consideration.  Published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York;  ISO  pages, 
65  illustrations.  Price  $1.50,  postage  15 
cents  additional. 


NEW-YORKER 

Poison  Ivy  Again. — Regarding  your  item 
on  poison  ivy,  page  896,  the  cure  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  A  very  much  simpler  and 
satisfactory  cure  is  a  very  simple  preven¬ 
tive.  If  a  person  will  cat  a  leaf  or  part  of 
a  leaf  of  poison  ivy  every  time  they  come 
near  it,  it  will  never  poison  them ;  they 
may  even  handle  it  or  climb  fences  covered 
with  it.  Of  course  moderation  and  common 
sense  have  to  be  used.  If  I  am  working  iu 
it  I  only  eat  say  two  leaves  or  so  in  one 
day.  People  are  afraid  to  try  this  preven¬ 
tive  on  account  of  the  poison ;  let  me  say 
it  never  poisons  me  to  eat  it  and  1  have 
never  known  any  one  who  did  eat  it  get 
poisoned  by  it.  Det  common  sense  be  used ; 
if  one  is  afraid  to  eat  a  leaf  eat  one  lobe, 
of  a  leaf.  Iu  California  there  is  a  shrub 
called  poison  bake,  having  just  the  same 
affect ;  the  people  there  who  work  among  it 
eat  its  leaves  and  it  prevents  them  from 
being  poisoned  by  it.  s.  a.  carter. 

New  Jersey. 

Cover  Crops. — I  read  an  article,  or 
rather  an  aswer  to  an  inquiry,  some  time 
ago  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  This  was  in  regard 
to  sowing  rye  with  buckwheat.  To  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  matter  I  sowed  buckwheat, 
wheat  (had  no  rye)  and  globe  turnips, 
sowed  late  in  July,  the  buckwheat  being 
for  bee  pasture.  I  have  a  fine  stand  of 
all,  buckwheat  coming  in  bloom.  It  looks 
as  if  I  may  get  buckwheat,  then  a  crop 
of  turnips,  and  wheat  to  plow  under  in 

Spring.  But  in  case  there  is  no  crop  of 

buckwheat  and  turnips,  I  shall  have  a 
lot  of  stuff  to  plow  under  in  Fall  or 

Spring.  We  sow  rye  on  all  vacant  ground 
until  late,  sometimes  after  November  1, 
and  have  good  success.  Much  rain  here, 
can  scarcely  work  in  ground  at  all,  and 
still  raining.  Much  grain  spoiled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rain  ;  no  apples  or  peaches  here. 
Kieffer  pears  a  good  crop.  Sweet  corn 

selling  at  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen,  retail. 
Tomatoes  u  failure  so  far.  Much  poor  field 
corn.  •  E.  B. 

Jeanecte,  Pa. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

should  be  sown  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  We  offer  high-grade  seed,  and 
will  send  sample  and  price  on  request. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Alfalfa  Leaflet, 
free. 

Crimson  Clover 

tiie  great  soil  improver;  also  early  green 
food,  grazing  and  hay.  Special  circular, 
sample  and  price  of  seed  on  request. 

Winter  Vetch 

(Vicia  Villosa) 

Valuable  as  a  winter  cover  crop  and  for 
green  manure.  Extremely  hardy.  Write 
for  price.  _ 

Dreer’s  Autumn  Catalog 

li'-ady  early  in  September  and  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants;  offers  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 
for  Full  planting.  Write  for  a  copy. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

- PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— - - 


ALFALFA  HAY 

The  Wonderful,  Milk- Producing  Feed. 
BRIDGE  &  SOllTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 

KOBT.  Gil, I, IKS  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  to  lengthen  the  life  and  se 
of  your  farm  wagons  and  implements 
paint  them  now. 


Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint  is  specially  prepared  for  the 
painting  and  refinishing  of  wagons, 
machinery  and  implements.  It  flows 
easily  and  dries  with  a  hard,  lasting 
gloss.  It  effectively  prevents  rust  or 
decay,  and  a  wagon  thoroughly  painted 
with  it  every  spring  should  stay  in 
good  shape  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 


This  paint  is  hut  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 
Williams  Finishes  forfarm  use.  Ourbooklet 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

will  tell  you  about  the  others  and  give 
you  some  mighty  good  pointers  about 
the  economy  of  intelligent  painting. 
Write  for  it  today.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


Sher  win -Willi ams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  635Ganal  Rd., Cleveland, 0V 


APPLETON  Fodder  SAVING  MACHINES 

Appleton  Quality  Huskers,  Silo  Fillers  and  Fodder  Cutters 
0?  /  "  Fe  ed  fodder  in  place  of  hay 

|E:;;r! 1 I  /A"  '!'l|  jx  Keep  it  clean  and  sweet  by  using 

Jsy-.vl  WV  Jippleton  Husker.  Simplest 

IE:A  >  JY  and  easiest  Husker  to  operate. 

-•'■■"IN’-  '•  v,.  '...  \\»I ** Li*L_  Cleanest  husking.  Sold  with  Cutter 

or  shredder  Head,  or  both.  Down  I 
or  mounted.  Guaranteed, under 
equal  conditions,  to  do  more  and 
better  work,  size  for  size,  and  to 
last  longer  than  any  other  Husker! 
,  _  on  the  market  Write  toda^foij 

Established  free  catalog. 

1872  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


•WliiiHi; 


POOR 

ORCHARDS 

MADE 

GOOD 


Six  years  ago  one-lialf  the  trees  In  the  orchard  of  the  Fairview  Orchard  Company,  Keameysville,  W.  Va.,  were  tagged  by  the 
Inspector,  who  reported  it  the  worst  scale-infected  orchard  he  ever  saw.  After  four  years’  use  of  “Scalecide”  exclusively  as 
a  "Winter  wash,  the  same  orchard  is  pronounced  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  State,  and  produced  in  1910  over  11,000  barrels  of 
apples,  which  sold  for  over  $29,000.  II  the  continued  use  of  “Scalecide”  brings  an  orchard  that  is  half  dead  to  life,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  injury  to  a  good  orchard?  “Scalecide”  shows  greater  fungicidal  properties  than  any  other  Winter 
wash.  “Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  N  will  bring  you  by  return  mail,  free,  our  book,  “Modern 
Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the  Tree-Saver,”  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE  ”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  It  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  Rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  50-gal.  bids.,  $25.00  ;  30-gal.  bbls.,  $1G.00;  10-gal.  cans.  $6  76.  6-gal.  cans.  $3.75. 
Address.  B.  G.  Pit  ATT  COMPANY.  50  Church  Street.  New  York  City. 


Model  “  69  T  ”  Completely  Equipped 


Self  Starter 
30  Horsepower 
5 -‘Passenger  Touring  Car 


I  1  0-inch  Wheel  Base 
Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


Warner  Speedometer 
Remy  Magneto 
Prestolite  Tank 


Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision  Wind 
Shield 


In  24  Hours  the  Demand  for  This  Car 
Was*  Greater  Than  Our  Annual  Supply 


AND  yet  we  are  shipping  better  than  150  cars  a  day.  Think 
of  it !  Nearly  1000  cars  a  week,  and  still  the  public  re- 
/ — fused  to  be  satisfied.  We  could  ship  500  cars  a  day  and 
^  at  that  we  could  not  wipe  out  our  immediate  orders. 

But  150  a  day  is  the  very  best  we  can  do  just  now. 
That  is  our  present  production  limit.  Later  on  when  our  new 
factories  are  swung  into  working  operation  we  can  improve  this 
condition  ;  for  this  season  we  will  make  40,000  Overlands,  which 
nearly  doubles  our  production  of  the  season  that  just  closed. 

We  announced  this  car  to  the  general  public  the  latter  part 
of  last  month.  The  instantaneous  effect  took  our  breath  away. 
Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  we  heard  from  practically  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  It  seemed  to  jar  the  entire  automobile 
universe.  Cables  from  abroad  were  almost  as  thick  as  American 
telegrams.  Distributors,  dealers  and  the  appreciative  motor  buying 
public  alike,  telephoned,  wired,  wrote  and  traveled  from  every 
direction.  Our  headquarters  in  Toledo  were  swamped  with 
requests  demands  and  threats.  Everybody  wanted  a  Model  69 
at  the  same  time.  Nothing  could  curb  the  demand.  We  simply 
had  to  close  our  doors  and  ears  to  the  riot  and  allot  the  cars  as 
best  we  could. 

This  car  took  the  country  by  storm.  The  very  fact  that 
a  car  of  this  size  and  power,  a  car  of  this  magnificence,  strength 
and  comfort,  a  car  so  fully  equipped  with  the  very  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  could  be  had  for  $985  was  beyond  all  belief. 

Everyone  said  “  Why  that  car  is  identical  with  lots  of 
$1,200  and  $1,500  cars  I  have  seen.”  And  so  it  is. 


The  self-starter,  big  wheel  base,  powerful  motor,  rugged 
rear  system,  the  unusually  large  brakes,  the  beautiful  finish,  rich 
upholstery,  and  the  complete  equipment,  which  includes  practi¬ 
cally  everything  made  for  an  automobile,  are  specifications  that 
square  up  with  cars  that  cost  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent  more 
money.  These  specifications  are  all  $1200  specifications. 

Then  there  is  the  cold  rolled  pressed  steel  frame,  the  se¬ 
lective  transmission— three  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  fitted 
with  annular  bearings;  the  well  known  Remy  magneto;  the 
I  section  drop  forged  front  axle  which  is  forged  in  one  heat  and 
is  fitted  with  the  famous  Timken  bearings  ;  the  three  quarter 
floating  rear  axle  fitted  with  Hyatt  bearings.  This  car  is  finished 
in  that  superb  Overland  blue  with  gray  wheels,  trimmed  in 
black  and  nickel  plate,  making  a  most  striking  and  stylish  car 
of  rich  design.  You  cannot  duplicate  this  car  from  any  other 
maker  for  less  than  $1200  and  some  want  $1500. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make.  Get  your  69”  or¬ 
der  in  early.  Don’t  delay,  put  off  or  stall.  Just  get  busy.  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  your  automobile  this  fall  you  will  have  to  step 
pretty  lively.  “  First  come  first  served,”  is  an  old  expression  but 
it  fits.  The  demand  right  now  is  treble  the  supply.  We  never 
in  the  wide  world  will  be  able  to  catch  up  with  the  orders,  so  if 
you  want  one  of  these  world’s  record  cars,  act  quick. 

Get  in  touch  with  our  dealer  in  your  locality.  If  you  can¬ 
not  find  him,  wire  us.  There  are  over  2000  of  them  delivering 
these  cars  right  and  left  just  as  fast  as  we  can  ship  them.  Don’t 
you  get  left. 

Write  us  for  a  catalogue  describing  this  model— the  car  that 
broke  all  preceding  automobile  values.  Please  ask  for  Book  J79. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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CROPS 


A  carload  of  beef  sold  in  Chicago  Sep¬ 
tember  11  for  $10.90  on  the  hoof.  This  is 
15  cents  above  previous  top  figures. 

At  present  farmers  are  getting  40  cents 
for  oats ;  corn.  90 ;  wheat,  95 ;  potatoes, 
50,  rye,  75  ;  buckwheat,  75.  J.  A.  R. 

Elizabethville,  Pa. 


A  thunderstorm,  with  severe  hail,  did 
$100,000  damage  in  the  tobacco  section  of 
Connecticut  September  11.  A  dozen  build¬ 
ings  were  burned  by  lightning. 

There  is  a  big  crop  of  hay,  some  second 
grade  being  sold  at  $16.  Oats,  generally 
poor  crop.  Corn  will  be  fair  if  frost  holds 
off.  Potatoes  are  fairly  good.  Cows  are 
selling  from  $50  to  $60.  Pork,  dressed, 
heavy.  9%  cents.  Bull  beef,  six  cents; 
cows,  seven  cents.  j.  c.  w. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  T. 


Potatoes,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  cabbage, 
four  to  five  cents  a  head ;  tomatoes,  50 
cents  a  bushel;  apples,  60  to  80  cents  a 
bushel  ;  peaches,  75  cents  a  basket;  plums. 
$1..)0  a  bushel ;  corn,  sweet,  10  cents  a 
dozen  :  corn.  old.  90  cents  a  bushel ;  oats. 
45  cents;  bay,  Timothy,  $12  per  ton;  cows. 

to  $60  *  horses,  from  $200  to 
$.100;  pigs,  four  to  six  weeks  old,  86; 
poultry,  lo  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Grain 
is  only  raised  for  home  use.  We  are 
living  in  the  coal  regions,  so  the  market  is 
convement  and  middling  fair.  f  d 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


It  is,  indeed  as  you  say  a  very  busy 
time  for  the  farmer  just  now.  We  have 
thrashed  300  bushels  of  oats,  about  half 
of  our  crop.  The  remainder  is  still  in  the 
field  waiting  for  a  dry  spell.  The  corn 
crop  in  our  neighborhood  is  very  good,  in 
spite  ol  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  everyone  predicted  a  failure.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  looking  good  and  apples  in  our 
section  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  section  send  their  milk  to 
Borden  s,  but  with  the  price  of  feed  soaring 
higher  along  with  other  expenses  attached 
f0*11®  production  of  milk  there  is  but  little 
left  for  the  farmer.  g  p  d 

Honesdale,  Pa. 


Little  doing  outside  of  fruit  growing  in 
this  neighborhood.  Auction  prices  in  Spring 
milkers,  $50  to  $80 ;  horses,  $175  to 
iTo  ’  lay’  Present  prices  .for  hay, 

$12  to  $15;  corn,  85  cents;  wheat,  *$i ; 
oats.  50  to  60  cents;  beans  (pea  and 
medium),  $2.35;  straw,  $10;  buckwheat, 
$3  ;  butter,  27  cents;  eggs,  22  cents;  milk 
(retail),  seven  cents.  Fruit  growers  have 
become  largely  shippers  and  Buffalo  prices 
control  our  local  market.  Growers  are  put¬ 
ting  up  a  much  better  pack  than  formerly 
«na  the  best  packers  are  getting  close  to 
Buffalo  Quotations.  Most  growers  are  more 
or  less  buyers  of  hay,  and  aim  when  prac- 
r  e  ^uy  direct  from  the  meadow 
Little  or  no  manure  changes  hands  here, 
borne  growers  have  tried  shipping  in  bv  the 
car  at  about  $30  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  but  find 
it  a  sort  of  gamble,  as  the  quality  varies 
KlUCll.  E.  M  M 

Oleott,  N.  T. 


Thrashing  commenced  August  25,  but 
was  delayed  on  account  of  rain.  Crops  are 
all  fine  except  some  Winter  wheat,  which 
was  thin,  only  made  18  to  20  bushels. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  Timothv  were  cut  for 
seed ;  will  make  from  300  to  600  pounds 
per  acre,  price  3%  cents  per  pound.  Po¬ 
tatoes  light  crop  ;  potato  beetles  have  made 
their  appearance  here  and  done  some  dam¬ 
age.  1  ruit  of  all  kinds  good ;  cherries 
■went  to  waste.  Over  eight  tons  were 
shipped  from  our  station  at  three  cents 
per  pound  to  producer.  Wheat.  65  cents 
a  bushel;  oats,  $1.00  per  100;  barlev. 
90  cents  per  100;  flax,  $1.40  a  bushel. 
Dairying  is  getting  a  hold  here ;  good 
cows,  $40  to  $75.  Horses  are  high,  1,300 
to  1,400  pound  horses*.  $150  to  $225. 
Hogs,  $7.75  live  weight  and  still  going! 
Butter, _  30  cents;  butter  fat,  28  cents; 
eggs,  25  cents.  Chickens,  good,  two  pound, 
50  cents  each.  n.  T 

Gifford.  Idaho. 

It  is  early  for  a  general  statement  of 
prices  for  farm  produce,  though  of  course 
there  is  something  going  into  market  at 
all  seasons.  Hay  and  grain  are  the  staples 
in  this  section,  and  most  farmers  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  dairying  to  some  extent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  farm  work,  either  sell¬ 
ing  milk  at  the  shipping  station  or  making 
butter.  Considerable  fruit  is  grown;  quite 
a  large  acreage  being  devoted  exclusivelv 
to  the  cultivation  of  peach,  apple  and 
cherry  orchards.  Most  of  these  orchards 
are  of  only  a  few  years’  growth,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  peaches,  will 
not  bear  for  some  time  to  come.  Nothing 
is  done  m  the  way  of  market  gardening 
in  this  vicinity.  A  large  part  of  the  hav 
crop  has  been  sold  already  at  $15  per  ton 
for  No.  1  Timothy.  Some  wheat  has  been 
sold  at  95  cents  per  bushel  and-  now  $1 
is  offered.  No  sales  of  cattle  at  this 
season,  but  good  milch  cows  are  worth 
$40  to  $50 ;  the  cull  stock  is  used  by 
local  butchers  at  three  to  3%  cents  per 
pound.  Dairy  butter  brings  28  cents  at 
the  stores  and  the  product  is  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  local  trade.  Creamery  butter  is 
worth  about  32  cents  at  the  factory.  Deal¬ 
ers  pay  22  cents  for  eggs,  while  fresh 
laid  white  eggs  will  net  the  producer  about 
30  cents  per  dozen  shipoed  to  New  York. 
Buyers  offer  25  cents  per  bushel  for  Fall 
apples,  60  cents  for  Bartlett  pears,  and 
peaches  are  selling  for  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
basket  for  firsts.  Potatoes  are  worth  60 
cents  for  home  trade ;  no  early  ootatocs 
grown  for  shipment.  These  prices  where 
the  produce  is  used  for  local  consumption 
are  better  than  can  usually  be  obtained 
for  shipments  to  city  markets. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y!  j.  h. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  indications  are  that  the  crop  of  all 
grains  will  total  133,016,000  tons,  20  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  Potatoes  prom¬ 
ise  36  per  cent  and  hay  31  per  cent  above 
1911.  The  revised  estimate  gives  apples 
67.9  per  cent,  which  is  11.7  above  last 
year  and  14.1  more  than  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  outlook  for  corn  is  82.1  per 
cent,  which  is  11.8  above  last  year.  States 
with  an  outlook  of  85  per  cent  or  over  are  : 
Iowa,  93 ;  Kentucky  and  South  Dakota, 
87 ;  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  85.  Oats 
are  92.3  per  cent,  27.8  above  last  year. 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  FAIR. 

The  agricultural  fair  at  Worcester, 
while  handicapped  by  several  days  of  bad 
■weather,  was  fairly  successful  in  all  ways. 
Its  educational  features  were  good.  The 
implement  and  farm  machine  departments 
were  excellent,  showing  in  operation  the 
many  different  machines  needed  to-day  to 
carry  on  a  successful  farm  business.  The 
cattle  exhibit  while  not  large  was  of  best 
quality.  The  Ayrshire  exhibit  was  large 
and  showed  the  general  tendency  toward 
these  cattle  by  many  farmers  as  the  breed 
best  adapted  for  Massachusetts  farmers. 
A  nice  herd  of  Dexters,  those  sleek  little 
black  cattle  which  I  believe  originally 
came  from  Ireland,  attracted  much  com¬ 
ment  and  attention ;  they  were  owned  by 
the  Howard  Gould  estate  of  Long  Island. 
The  sheep  were  good  and  the  many  pens 
of  these  showed  that  they  are  gaining 
ground  in  this  State  in  place  of  dairying 
by  some.  The  hogs  were  mostly  scrubs, 
a  few  good  ones  being  exhibited  but  fell 
as  the  general  rule  below  expectations. 
Good  horses  were  much  in  evidence  and 
showed  that  the  interest  in  these  is  not 
declining  as  the  stand-by  of  farm  and 
other  lines  of  business.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  show  was  excellent,  also  the 
flower,  food  and  domestic  department  were 
good.  The  poultry  and  pigeon  show  was 
very  good  with  not  so  many  poor  birds 
on  show  as  I  have  seen  other  times.  The 
entertainment  features  of  the  fair  were 
many  and  excellent,  and  were  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  large  attendance.  Side  shows 
of  the  midway  did  not  seem  to  attract 
very  much  attention  although  these  people 
tried  hard  to  rope  in  the  curious  and  get 
some  of  their  coin  in  exchange  for  fake 
shows  and  other  tomfoolery.  When  these 
fakers  learn  the  rural  people  are  not  such 
easy  marks  as  they  have  heard,  but  are 
getting  educated  on  these  humbugs,  they 
will  decrease  or  disappear  as  an  attraction 
at  our  country  fairs,  and  this  can  come 
to  pass  none  too  soon. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.  a.  e.  p. 

BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  green  food  market  of  Boston  the 
past  week  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  on 
many'  things.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc., 
have  sold  for  fair  prices  and  moved  read¬ 
ily  most  of  the  time.  Good  Gravensteins 
went  at  $1  to  $1.50  quite  readily.  Por¬ 
ter,  Pippin  and  Rivers  at  50  and  75  cents 
per  box.  Pears  in  demand  at  from  $1  to 
$2  per  box  for  almost  any  kind.  Peaches. 
$1.50  per  crate,  and  $1  to  $1.25  per 
basket.  Southern  watermelons,  $20  per 
hundred  wholesale.  Blueberries,  12  cents 
per  quart  wholesale.  Muskmelons,  $1  to 
$2.50  per  crate.  Onions.  75  cents  a  bushel. 
Potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  bag  for  car 
stock ;  natives,  85  to  90  cents  if  good. 
Sweets.  $2.25  per  barrel.  Cabbage,  75 
cents  per  barrel,  with  slow  sales.  Squash. 
$1.25  per  barrel.  Tomatoes,  $1  down  per 
bushel.  Corn  varies  from  day  to  day  from 
35  cents  if  in  heavy  supply  to  $1  and 
better  when  short  per  bushel.  Cauliflower. 
$1  per  bushel  box  if  fancy ;  if  not  any 
offer  is  taken.  Celery,  75  cents  per  box. 
Cucumbers  slow  and  dragging  at  40  cents  to 
$1.  Turnips,  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 
Beets,  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel;  carrots, 
75  cents  per  bushel ;  eggplant,  $1.50  per 
long  box.  Eggs,  33  cents,  35  if  fancy 
fresh  ;  others,  25  to  30  cents,  according  to 
class.  Butter.  31  cents  for  best,  good, 
27  to  30  cents,  cooking,  22  to  25  cents. 
Cheese,  best.  18  cents,  other  grades  16 
to  17  cents  per  pound.  lave  poultry  is 
easier;  hens  1%  chickens  15  and  10|. 
roosters  10,  ducks  15  cents  per  pound. 
Dressed  fowl.  15  to  18 ;  good  broilers,  21  ; 
ducks,  20  cents  per  pound.  Best  beef 
sides,  15;  hindquarters,  18,  fores,  12% 
cents  per  pound.  Hogs.  10  to  14  cents 
dressed,  live  about  10  cents  is  the  average. 
Lamb.  12  to  16  cents  for  best,  others  8 
to  12  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  Veal, 
live,  about  eight  cents  for  common  stock, 
dressed  12  to  15  cents.  Hay,  best  old. 
$27  per  ton  ;  new,  $24  and  $25  for  best, 
other  grades  $16  to  $22.  Corn  90  cents 
per  bushel.  Oats.  40  to  42  cents  per 
bushel.  Cotton-seed  meal.  $30  per  ton ; 
mixed  feed,  $30  per  ton ;  bran,  $25  per 
ton.  A.  K.  P. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Detroit,  Mich..  Fair.  September  16-21. 

White  River  Junction.  Vt.,  Fair,  Septem¬ 
ber  17-20. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown.  Md..  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampslr're  Horticultural  Society,  Alton, 
N.  II.,  October  23-25. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mological  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  December  9,  10,  11. 


Auction  sales  are  not  a  fair  basis  to  figure 
on,  as  there  is  time  given  and  buyers  will 
pay  more  a  good  many  times  than  every¬ 
thing  is  worth.  Hay  $24  to  $30  per  ton  ; 
cows  each  $35  to  $80  ;  fat  steers  $6  to  $7 
per  100 ;  hens  as  high  as  $1.25  each.  Deal¬ 
ers  here  pay  four  cents  per  quart  for  milk. 
Farmers  here  do  not  have  silage  or  manure 
for  sale;  village  people  get  $1  per  load 
for  manure.  i>.  c. 

Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  REVIEW. 

The  market  situation  in  Buffalo  now 
turns  largely  on  the  handling  of  home¬ 
grown  peaches.  The  crop  is  large  and  fine, 
and  that  the  profits  will  not  be  great 
to  the  farmer  unless  he  has  a  very  full 
yield  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  full  baskets 
are  now  selling  at  retail  for  75  cents,  which 
is  pretty  nearly  the  lower  limit  except  at 
times  when  there  is  a  great  over-supply. 
It  is  noticed  that  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  is  still  the  Early  Crawford.  Any 
peach  that  favors  that  variety  very  much 
in  appearance  is  much  more  likely  to  sell 
than  if  it  is  of  the  lighter  Sweetwater  com¬ 
plexion  or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  would  like  to  ask  market  people  whether 
retailers  or  producers,  if  they  have  of  late 
years  made  the  most  of  sweet  corn.  It  ap¬ 
pears  here  that  there  is  more  money  in  it 
than  is  possible  to  most  sorts  of  produce. 
This  may  be  an  exceptional  year,  as  it 
surely  is  in  most  crops,  for  sweet  corn  is 
making  a  record  here,  selling  at  retail  for 
more  than  two  cents  an  ear  by  the  dozen, 
commonly  26  cents  a  dozen.  A  farmer,  who 
confesses  that  he  seldom  sells  sweet  corn, 
agrees  that  it  can  be  raised  practically  any 
season.  With  the  field  crop  of  corn  still 
an  uncertainty  in  this  section  he  has  a  big 
yield  of  special  favorite  variety  of  sweet 
corn  that  he  planted  as  late  as  June  20. 
being  able  to  carry  it  through  the  many 
unfavorable  changes  of  weather.  It  seems 
to  me  that  sweet  corn  ought  to  be  put  for¬ 
ward  in  to  first  rank  as  a  money  maker. 
1  saw  a  small  lot  of  it  this  week  with  a 
fine  crop  of  white  turnips  coming  up  in  it 
What  the  cultivator  was  not  doing  though, 
was  to  cut  out  the  stalks  of  corn  just  as 
soon  as  the  ears  were  picked,  so  that  the 
turnips  could  have  the  field.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  needed,  as  the  corn  had  been 
planted  close  and  was  leafy. 

I  have  just  received  the  promised  opin¬ 
ion  of  Corporation  Counsel  Hammond  of 
Buffalo  on  the  huckster  ordinance,  from 
which  it  appears  that  no  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  status  of  the  seller  of  produce 
about  the  streets.  He  may  raise  his  own 
stuff  or  not.  so  far  as  the  city  cares,  but 
"if  the  orders  for  provisions  are  given  to 
the  farmer  on  one  day,  to  be  delivered  on 
the  next,  or  any  later  period,  then  in  my 
opinion  a  huckster’s  license  would  not  be 
necessary."  This  ought  to  be  a  hint  to  the 
farmer  to  establish  a  regular  trade  with 
consumers  and  then  follow  it  up  just  as 
closely  as  the  trade  will  warrant,  even  if 
he  has  to  buy  of  his  neighbors  now  and 
then.  I  know  of  few  families  that  would 
not  buy  liberally  in  that  way.  giving  their 
orders  when  he  goes  home  aiid  letting  him 
fill  them  on  his  return  next  day.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  defends  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  ordinance,  quoting  the  “case 
of  the  City  against  Goodman,  recently  tried 
in  the  City  of  Buffalo”  in  which  “the 
ordinance  was  held  to  be  valid  and  reason¬ 
able.  and  upon  an  appeal  to  the  special 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Erie  County, 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
affirmed.”  John  w.  Chamberlin. 


Save  Big  Money  on 


sNon-VanTm 

Qualii 


HouSI 

LpAlN' 


$112 

Per 

Gallon 


500 

Special  Offers  on1 

Paints  and  Supplies!1 

r  Don’t  spend  a  cent  for  Paint  or  ■ 
Varnish  until  you  get  Gordon-Van 
Tine’s  Catalog  containing  500  Special 
Offers  on  House  Paint,  Barn  Paint, 
f  Roof  Paint,  Floor  Paint,  Shingle  Stain, 

^  K.ilsomine,  Varnishes,  Oils,  Brushes  and 
Painters’  Supplies.  Our  factory  prices 
«*ave  home  owners  big  money. 

Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 

Every  gallon  guaranteed.  Full  formula  printed  on 
every  can,  kit  and  barrel  I  Money  back  if  not 
better  than  storekeepers  sell  at  higher  prices,  and 
absolutely  satisfactory.  Wo  buy  in  immense 
quantities  and  sell  in  any  quantity  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Wo  are  the  world’s  greatest  mail-or-  A 
der  Millwork.  Lumber  and  Paint 
Concern.  Postal  brings  great  Paint  i 
and  Building  Material  Catalog. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

2971  Case  Street 
Davenport,  la. 
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Irdon-VanTig 

Qualit 


Bari 

LpAIN 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  AH 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


FUR  NEWS  PlIB.  CO.,  71  W. 


A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  ON  RAIS¬ 
ING  FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS 

IT  pays  for  the  fur  alone, 
and  breeding  stock  brings 
high  prices.  Fur  Farm¬ 
ing  for  Brollt  is  written 
from  the  experience  of  vari¬ 
ous  breeders.  Tells  how  to 
raise  mink,  fox,  muskrat, 
otter,  skunk,  raccoon,  opos¬ 
sum.  beaver;  how  to  catch 
wild  animals  for  breeding 
stock;  how  to  fence,  feed, 
shelter,  kill,  etc.  192  pages. 
60  illustrations,  cloth  bound. 
Price, 75c.  Fu r  News  M ne¬ 
ar,  inc,  monthly, for  trappers, 
hunters  and  fur  dealers.  $1 
a  year.  Both  $1.50. 

230  St..  New  York.  Room  927 


EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 


to  be  awarded  at 


Why  Not  Put  YOUR  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing 


GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

Key-Tree  Brand 

FROM 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 

Our  Booklet,  “Up-to-Date  Fruit  Growing  with  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,”  is  sent  free  un  request. 


THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND 
IRRIGATION  EXPOSITION 


DONATED  BY 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 


Continuing  its  policy  of  encouraging  apple 
growing  in  the  East,  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Company  offers  the  Magnificent  Eastern 
Apple  Irophy  (a  $750.00  Sterling  Silver 
Prize  Cup)' for  the  best  1 5  boxes  of  Eastern 
Grown  Apples  shown  at  the  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  in  1912. 

Eastern  Growers  of  Good  Apples  this 
is  Your  Opportunity  ! 

You  have  contended  that  your  apples  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  West — here  is  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  prove  it ! 

The  1 5  boxes  of  apples  for  which  the 
COE-MORTIMER  cup  is  offered  may 
be  any  3  varieties,  but  there  must  be  not 
less  than  5  boxes  of  each  variety. 


NEW  ENGLAND,  NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA,  DELAWARE.  MARYLAND 
AND  VIRGINIA.  TERRITORY  NOT  MEN¬ 
TIONED  IS  NOT  INCLUOED  IN  THE 
COMPETITION, 

There  are  no  “strings”  on  this  offer. 
The  best  apples  win  the  cup,  whether  our 
fertilizers  are  used  or  not. 

No  one  connected  with  THE  COE- 
MORTIMER  COMPANY  will  have 

anything  to  do  with  judging  the  apples  or 
awarding  the  prize. 


It  is  expected  that  the  apples  will  be  judged  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly 
United  States  Government  Pomologist. 


Full  information  concerning  contest,  together  with  score-card  and  entry  blank,  gladly  sent 
to  every  Fruit  Grower  who  requests  them. 


We  honestly  believe  that  your  chances  of  winning  the  cup  will  be  very  much  better  if 
you  use  Qenuine  cUhomas  Phosphate  Powder  or  E.  Frank  Coe ’s  Fertilizers.  Of  course 
you  know  that  the  apples  that  wen  the  International  Cup,  the  Gev.  Fess  Cup  and  the 
Gev.  Pethier  Shield  at  the  New  England  Fruit  Shew  in  October,  1911,  were  raised  with 
GENUINE  THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  (Key-Tree  Brand.) 
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ALFALFA  QUESTIONS. 

B.  II.  K.,  Bland-on,  Pa. — I  wish  to  sow 
five  acres  to  Alfalfa  this  Fall.  The  field 
is  a  wheat  stubble.  My  plan  is  to  disk 
thoroughly  and  inocualte  with  “nitragin,” 
and  would  lime  same,  but  cannot  get  "lime 
close  at  present  time.  If  I  could  not  get 
this  land  ready,  would  September  1  be  too 
late  to  get  a  good  stand  before  Winter, 
and  get  a  crop  of  hay  next  Summer?  I 
could  sow  by  the  20th  of  August,  but 
could  not  give  the  field  as  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  nor  lime  it.  If  I  would  sow  by 
September  1,  I  could  lime  field  and  give 
more  thorough  cultivation.  Which  would 
you  advise  me  to  do?  Could  I  broadcast 
the  lime  during  the  Winter  after  Alfalfa 
has  started  and  get  as  good  results?  If 
broadcasting  lime  during  the  Winter  would 
bring  as  good  results  as  sowing  before  seed 
is  planted,  I  would  rather  do  that. 

Ans. — The  first,  or  even  the  tenth, 
of  September  is  not  too  late  to  sow 
Alfalfa  in  the  latitude  of  Blandon,  Pa. 
If  the  soil  needs  lime  (which  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  the  litmus  paper 
test)  apply  it  at  once,  as  it  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil 
some  time  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and 
then  work  the  land  with  various  tools 
until  you  have  a  fine  and  compact  seed* 
bed  four  or  five  inches  deep,  with  the 
surface  especially  fine.  Leave  the  field 
for  at  least  10  days,  so  that  all  the  weed 
seeds  near  the  surface  can  germinate. 
Then  apply  broadcast,  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  form  of  slag,  if  that  is  obtaina¬ 
ble,  at  least  300  pounds  per  acre,  or 
as  a  substitute  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate;  harrow  the  land  thoroughly,  but 
only  one  inch  deep,  to  kill  the  weeds 
already  started  and  not  bring  up  to  the 
surface  any  other  weed  seeds.  Sow 
good  Alfalfa  seed  at  the  rate  of  25  to 
30  pounds  per  acre,  half  of  it  in  each 
direction,  drag  it  in  with  a  smoothing 
harrow,  or  other  light  drag,  and  if 
dry  enough,  roll  it.  If  the  land  is  well 
drained  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
Winter-killing.  In  case  a  severe  Winter 
or  Spring  should  destroy  the  seeding, 
then  fit  the  land  again  in  the  same  way, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  work 
perfectly  and  sow  the  seed,  omitting  the 
fertilizer.  h.  z.  c. 


Fighting  the  White  Grub. 

C.  D.  8.,  JVeictown,  Conn. — In  one  of  my 
meadows  is  a  large  brown  spot  which  I 
supposed  was  due  to  the  dry  weather,  but 
to-day  I  accidentally  discovered  the  ground 
just  under  the  sod  was  full  of  white  grubs 
1%  inch  long  with  a  brownish  head.  They 
had  eaten  the  grass  roots  off  just  about 
an  inch  under  the  sod,  and  you  can  roll 
the  sod  up  like  a  blanket.  The  meadow 
was  seeded  five  years  ago,  mowed  July  1, 
yielding  over  two  tons  to  the  acre.  There 
are  from  10  to  20  of  these  grubs  to  the 
square  foot  and  unless  they  are  killed  will 
probably  infest  the  entire  meadow.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kill  these  grubs? 
A  neighbor  suggested  sowing  salt  on  the 
land,  another  to  plow  this  Fall  and  crop  it 
.  for  two  or  more  years.  Wouldn’t  the  grubs 
feed  on  corn  roots  as  well  as  grass  roots? 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  the  grubs  are 
limited  to  this  brown  spot.  They  are 
doubtless  scattered  through  the  field. 
We  have  little  faith  that  salt  will  kill 
them.  If  you  used  enough  to  hurt  the 
insects  you  would  injure  the  soil  for 
cropping.  If  you  had  a  drove  of  active 
shotes  you  could  soon  get  rid  of  the 
grubs.  Put  a  portable  fence  around  the 
spot  and  drive  the  pigs  inside.  They 
will  do  the  rest.  They  will  root  over 
every  inch  of  that  soil  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches  or  more,  and  get  every  grub. 
We  have  known  them  to  dig  down  over 
two  feet  in  their  hunt  for  grubs.  They 
leave  the  soil  in  remarkable  shape  for 
any  crop.  The  “pig  remedy”  is  the  best 
one  we  know  of.  Plowing,  with  oc¬ 
casional  working  with  disk  or  spring- 
tooth,  is  good,  but  to  make  it  most  ef¬ 
fective  you  should  have  a  flock  of  hens 
or  turkeys  to  follow  the  plow,  and  also 
encourage  the  crows  and  blackbirds. 
These  grubs  will  certainly  attack  the 
corn.  We  do  not  know  of  any  practi¬ 
cal  remedy  except  the  pig  method  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

Transplanting  Bush  Fruits. 

C.  P.  L.,  Spencer ,  Mass. — Will  you  tell 
me  bow  to  transplant  raspberries,  currants 
and  gooseberry  bushes?  We  have  a  few  of 
each  which  we  would  like  to  transplant 
and  make  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

Ans. — These  all  require  much  the 
same  soil  and  general  care.  They  will 
fail  or  at  best  only  partially  succeed 
on  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  will  do  well 
on  moist,  sandy  or  clayey  loams.  They 
may  be  planted  in  Fall  or  Spring  with 
equal  success.  The  location  chosen 
should  be  one  where  snow  does  not 
accumulate  to  a  great  depth,  for  it  will 
break  down  the  branches  during  alter¬ 
nate  thaws  and  freezes,  doing  much 
damage  to  the  bushes.  Pruning  should 
be  done  in  Fall  or  early  Spring,  remov¬ 
ing  weak  branches  and  cutting  back  those 
making  a  vigorous  growth,  until  bushes 
are  three  years  old,  when  two  to  three 
of  the  old  canes  should  be  removed 
entirely  each  year.  This  will  encourage 
new  growth  to  start  from  the  crown, 


this  renewing  a  portion  of  the  bush 
each  year,  which  will  result  in  larger 
and  finer  fruit  and  prolong  the  life  of 
the  bush.  In  outdoor  propagation  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  make  cut¬ 
tings  six  to  eight  inches  long  from 
previous  year’s  growth.  This  should  be 
done  on  a  mild  day  in  late  Winter; 
tie  in  bundles  of  50  and  place  in  damp 
sand  or  rotten  sawdust  in  a  box  and 
place  in  cool  cellar  until  Spring.  They 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  Spring,  when  soil  is 
ready.  Take  a  garden  spade  and  cut 
a  slit  or  narrow  trench  in  the  soil  by 
pushing  it  down  parallel  with  line 
previously  stretched  where  row  is 
wanted;  put  the  cuttings  in  three  to 
four  inches  apart,  leaving  one  or  two 
buds  above  the  ground ;  when  row  is 
filled  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them  on 
each  side  with  the  feet,  and  smooth 
over  with  rake  to  keep  ground  from 
baking.  When  young  plants  appear 
they  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
frequently  cultivated.  They  may  be 
planted  in  permanent  places  at  two 
years  of  age,  in  rows  4x6  feet.  k. 

Bean  Harvesters. 

H.  E.  IF.,  Smith’s  Basin,  N.  Y. — I  would 
like  information  from  some  of  the  bean 
growers  as  to  the  use  of  bean  harvesters, 
i.  e.,  the  best  makes,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  work  most  favorably.  In  this 
part  of  the  State  beans  are  not  raised  ex¬ 
tensively.  There  is  but  one  harvester  in 
this  locality  to  my  knowledge ;  this  one  does 
not  give  very  satisfactory  results.  Our 
soil  is  dry  and  clay  loam. 

Ans. — Here  in  Western  New  York 
beans  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
nearly  every  farm  crop ;  all  being  har¬ 
vested  by  machinery.  Were  it  not  so, 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  secure  the 
immense  crop  grown  at  the  present 
time  (when  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  labor  is  considered).  Consequently 
these  machines  find  a  place  on  nearly 
every  farm  and  can  be  purchased  from 
almost  everyone  dealing  in  agricultural 
implements.  These  are  a  two-wheeled 
machine,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  are 
so  constructed  as  to  pull  (or  harvest) 
two  rows  at  once,  the  same  being  drawn 
together  in  the  same  operation  and  left 
in  a  single  row,  subsequently  with  an¬ 
other  such  row  to  be  forked  together 
and  left  in  bunches  convenient  for 
handling  when  properly  cured  for  hous¬ 
ing.  We  find  these  machines  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction,  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion.  durable  and  easily  managed. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  d.  cook. 


Raspberries  and  Blackberries  in  Orchard. 

I  would  like  advice  about  planting  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  as  an  intercrop 
in  a  young  apple  orchard.  Will  it  be  too 
difficult  to  eradicate  them,  later,  when  the 
trees  need  all  the  room?  a.  n.  s. 

North  Stoughton,  Mass. 

The  blackberries  will  be  hardest  to  get 
rid  of,  but  you  can  do  it  by  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  and  some  hand  digging.  We  do 
not  feel  like  advising  bush  fruits  among 
peach  trees.  It  seems  to  add  to  the  danger 
from  crown-gall. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

RIGHT  HOME 

Doctor  Recommends  Postum  from  PersonalTest. 

No  one  is  better  able  to  realize  the  in¬ 
jurious  action  of  caffeine — the  drug  in 
coffee — on  the  heart,  than  the  doctor. 
Tea  is  just  as  harmful  as  coffee  because 
it,  too,  contains  the  drug  caffeine. 

When  the  doctor  himself  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  simply  leaving  off  coffee  and 
using  Postum,  he  can  refer  with  full 
conviction  to  his  own  case. 

A  Mo.  physician  prescribes  Postum  for 
many  of  his  patients  because  he  was 
benefited  by  it.  He  says: 

“I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  regard 
to  that  excellent  preparation — Postum.  I 
have  had  functional  or  nervous  heart 
trouble  for  over  15  years,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  was  unable  to  attend  to  my  business. 

“I  was  a  moderate  user  of  coffee  and 
did  not  think  drinking  it  hurt  me.  But 
on  stopping  it  and  using  Postum  instead, 
my  heart  has  got  all  right,  and  I  ascribe 
it  to  the  change  from  coffee  to  Postum. 

“I  am  prescribing  it  now  in  cases  of 
sickness,  especially  when  coffee  does  not 
agree,  or  affects  the  heart,  nerves  or 
stomach. 

“When  made  right  it  has  a  much  better 
flavour  than  coffee,  and  is  a  vital  sus- 
tainer  of  the  system.  I  shall  continue  to 
recommend  it  to  our  people,  and  I  have 
my  own  case  to  refer  to.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Not  a  Leak  in  13  Years 

John  R.  Tupper,  now  of  Florence,  Ala.,  built  a  lumber  shed 
at  Iowa  City,  13  years  ago,  and  roofed  it  with 

NepdnseT 

PAROID  ROOFING 
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This  year  he  returned  to  Iowa  City  and  saw  the  shed.  This  is  what  he 
says  about  it  :  “  The  building  is  now  partly  pulled  down  and  the  roof  has 
sagged.  There  are  low  parts  where  the  water  stands  after  a  rain,  but  the 
water  evaporates  without  going  through  the  roofing.  No  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  repair  of  this  rooting  for  13  years,  and  still  it  does  not  leak.” 

The  economical  roofing  is  the  one  that  you  know  will  last.  Actual  records  prove 
that  NEPonsET  Paroid  Roofing  is  the  real  rival  of  best  shingles  in  long  wear.  It  costs 
less  to  buy  and  less  to  lay — in  addition,  gives  fire  protection. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  used  over  a  million  square  feet  of  NEponseT  Paroid  Roof¬ 
ing  on  the  Panama  Canal  work.  Farmers  are  buying  it  for  their  biggest  and  best  barns. 

Remember  the  name,  NepdnseT  Paroid.  the  roofing  with  a  record.  Make  sure 
that  you  get  it.  Sold  only  by  regularly  authorized  NepdnseT  dealers,  leading  hard¬ 
ware  and  lumber  merchants. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  Booklet  on  Roofing 
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NEPDNSET 

Proslate  Roofing 
makes  a  handsome 
red  or  green  roof  for 
houses. 


and  the  name  of  a  NepdnseT  dealer  near  you.  He’s  a 
good  man  to  know.  Send  postal  today. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  205Nepon,et  St.,  E. Walpole,  Mas#. 

{Established  1795) 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Build  witk  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


Make  your  own  blocks  and  build  flre-proof, 
permanent  buildings  with  your  own 
hands,  by  using  the 

Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operate,  saves  you 
money  on  whatever  you  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free 
booklet.  Century  Comont  Machine  Co., 
226  Mill  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


•CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Your  Fields 
Permanently 

Use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Seeding  Down  and  Fruit 
(formerly  called  “Grass  and  Grain 
Fertilizer”)  and  you  won’t  have  to 
plow  your  grass  fields  every  few 
vears. 

Bridgeton,  Me.,  June  17, 1912 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  commenced  using  your  goods  six  years  ago,  following  the  Clark  Method 
on  two  acres.  The  land  is  a  high,  dry  knoll,  very  poor  grass  land,  and  would  usually  run 
out  in  two  years  when  using  manure,  but  the  grass  on  that  field  using  your  Famous  Hay 
Makers  has  been  a  wonder  to  everybody.  I  think  that  the  two  acres  lias  cut  ten  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  one  crop,  and  one  of  my  neighbors  said  yesterday  s>  It  is  the  best  this  year  it 
has  ever  been.”  Last  year  I  cut  it  July  6th  and,  after  raking,  it  looked  like  a  solid  mass 
of  hay  all  over  the  ground. 

This  field  was  laid  down  with  500  lbs.  of  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base”  Fertilizer  for  Seed¬ 
ing  Down  and  Fruit  (formerly  “  Grass  and  Grain  ”)  to  the  acre  and  ever  since  500  lbs.  of 
Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base  ”  Fertilizer  for  Oats  and  Top-Dressing  has  been  used  per  acre 
each  year.  Yours  truly,  C,  L.  HILTON 

Our  Almanac  and  “Soil  Fertility”  sent  free  to  any  address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Seed  Down 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
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September  21. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Winter  Work. — Now  that  Fall  is 
coming  on  country  people  naturally  be¬ 
gin  to  plan  for  the  Winter.  It  is  a  dull, 
hard  season  for  many.  I  have  been 
through  it,  and  know  what  it  means  to 
Winter  on  a  lonely  farm  without  society 
and  without  funds  to  buy  books  or  pay 
bills.  To  get  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  I  have  found  the  hardest  thing 
about  country  Winters  is  the  inability 
to  turn  labor  into  cash.  If  some  one 
could  organize  a  plan  under  which 
farmers,  and  especially  young  people, 
could  have  some  way  of  earning  money 
during  Winter  the  country  life  problem 
would  be  half  settled.  No  use  “uplift¬ 
ing”  people  with  beautiful  essays  or 
tine  theories — what  country  people  want 
is  the  chance  to  earn  cash  in  Winter. 
If  industries  could  be  organized  so  that 
cash  labor  could  be  provided  for  the 
farm  home  this  problem  of  keeping  the 
children  at  home  would  be  half  worked 
out.  The  ability  to  earn  cash  is  the  key 
to  the  situation.  As  society  is  now 
organized  cash  and  the  right  to  spend 
it  is  the  foundation  of  reform.  Of 
course  many  farmers  will  say — keep  a 
dairy  or  keep  hens,  or  pick  up  some  of 
the  many  forms  of  Winter  farming. 
Such  things  require  capital,  and  are  out 
of  reach  of  the  means  or  capacity  of 
the  people  we  have  in  mind.  Everyone 
who  honestly  studies  the  big  problem  of 
“uplifting”  country  people  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ability  to  earn  and 
handle  cash  is  the  essential  thing.  This 
feeling  is  worldwide.  The  United 
States  Consul  at  Moscow,  Russia,  tells 
how  the  Russian  peasants  attempt  little 
home  industries  in  order  to  earn  cash. 
Before  1861,  when  the  Russian  serfs 
were  emancipated,  they  were  largely  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country.  They 
worked  for  their  masters  and  produced 
most  of  the  clothing,  implements,  lace 
work.  etc.  After  emancipation  most 
of  these  industries  died  out.  The  free 
peasants  had  no  capital  or  market.  The 
noblemen  or  masters  had  directed  and 
managed  their  labor — taking  more  than 
the  “65-cent-dollar”  ana  the  untrained 
and  unorganized  peasants  could  not 
carry  on  the  business.  Some  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  these  poor  people  to  earn 
even  a  little  cash  were  and  are  pitiful. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  native  cottage 
life : 

And  what  are  the  surroundings  of  these 
patient  workers?  An  izba  (cabin),  six  by 
seven  yards,  with  small  windows :  heat  is 
by  far  too  expensive  during  the  long  cold 
Winter;  benches  around  a  clumsy  stove.  In 
such  a  hut  often  live  10  or  12  people,  who 
are  talking,  scolding,  pushing  each  other. 
No  possibility  for  work.  Only  in  tbe  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  husbands  and  babies  are 
asleep,  the  younger  women,  with  little  girls 
of  six  and  seven,  gather  around  a  table  in 
the  corner  with  a  small  kerosene  lamp  in 
tbe  middle  and  start  on  their  beloved  work. 
Until  two  or  three  o'clock  the  company  is 
steadily  working,  and  only  after  the  moujiks 
have  left  the  izba  for  early  duties  do  the 
women  hurriedly  pack  their  frames  in  some 
safe  corner,  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
benches  for  a  few  hours'  rest.  Yet  under 
such  conditions  most  artistic  work  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  where 
there  were  Winter  industries.  We 
pegged  shoes,  braided  straw  hats  and 
husk  mats,  made  clothes  and  wooden- 
ware.  This  work  was  well  paid  for. 
I  saw  little  of  the  cash  which  my 
fingers  earned.  It  was  mostly  sent  out 
West  to  invest  in  farm  mortgages  in 
“boom  towns.”  That  is  one  way  in 
which  the  young  West  was  capitalized. 
The  East  would  now  be  far  better  off 
if  that  money  had  been  invested  at 
home.  At  any  rate  there  was  cash 
labor  at  home  until  machinery  enabled 
a  cheap  factory  laborer  to  do  several 
times  as  much  as  we  could  do  by  hand 
in  barn,  or  shed.  The  development  of 
the  factory  system  wiped  out  the  cash 
farm  labor  in  New  England  and  in  a 
way  left  small  farmers  something  of 
the  same  industrial  legacy  which  fell  to 
the  Russian  peasants.  A  revival  of 
these  old  farm  industries  would  do 
more  to  “uplift”  farming  than  millions 
of  money  spent  in  our  present  forms 
of  education. 

Fifty  years  ago  I  was  not  much  of 
a  laborer,  but  on  our  farm  the  Winters 
were  spent  making  shoes,  hats,  coats, 
mats  and  chairs.  This  Summer  I  have 
been  interested  in  seeing  who  is  now 
making  these  articles.  I  find  the  work 
largely  done  by  foreigners.  Many  of 
them  live  in  the  poorest  and  crudest 
way  and  send  the  money  they  earn  to 
Europe.  Most  of  them  are  cut  down 
to  the  smallest  possible  wage.  For 
instance,  in  cloth  making,  it  appears  that 
even  these  foreigners  are  forced  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  labor  of  children.  In 
some  of  the  Southern  mills  little  things 


not  much  larger  than  our  redheads  are 
put  at  the  looms.  They  are  denied  sun¬ 
shine  and  play  and  childhood  in  order 
that  cloth  may  be  made  cheaply  and 
thus  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  North¬ 
ern  operatives !  That  is  but  one  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  has  happened  since  the 
little  farm  industries  were  taken  away 
and  consolidated  in  factor  towns.  Of 
course  1  tind  people  who  say  that  all 
this  was  necessary  as  otherwise  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  have  been  clothed  or  shod. 
1  do  not  believe  it  when  1  see  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  idle  people  and  view  the  dull 
Winter  life  on  many  of  our  farms. 
These  idle  hands  could  easily  supply  the 
world’s  needs  under  the  old  system  of 
farm  workshops.  Under  our  present 
system  a  great  army  of  useless  middle¬ 
men  and  handlers  has  sprung  up.  I  do 
not  mean  useful  middlemen,  for  there 
are  such.  These  useless  middlemen  get 
their  share  of  the  dollar  so  that  the 
farmer  takes  the  short  end  of  it.  When 
he  seeks  a  dollar's  worth  he  gets  on  the 
average  35  cents.  When  he  buys  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  he  pays  about  $1.65  and  on 
top  of  that  usually  has  part  of  the 
year  as  idle  time.  It  is  this  system  of 
distribution  of  farm  products  and  of 
cash  labor  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
our  agricultural  troubles.  Put  some 
form  of  cash  labor  into  the  farm  home 
during  the  Winter  and  you  are  then 
ready  for  any  reasonable  reform.  It 
is  a  clear  case  of  building  morals  upon 
clean  money.  I  have  no  definite  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  about  Winter  work. 

1  think  the  development  of  parcels  post 
will  help  somewhat — that  is,  those  who 
have  the  capital  and  skill  to  develop  a 
mail  business.  What  we  need  most  of 
all  is  a  return  to  some  plan  of  farm 
industries  under  which  some  of  the 
things  now  made  in  factories  can  be 
made  on  the  farms,  and  thus  cut  out 
the  dull  and  idle  season. 

Farm  Food. — For  the  past  three  weeks 
we  have  been  feeding  18  people  at  Hope 
Farm.  This  includes  a  few  visitors. 
Some  of  the  women  who  think  there 
is  no  such  family  would  be  convinced 
if  they  could  bake  bread  for  our  folks 
for  a  month.  With  such  a  collection  of 
hungry  mouths  a  good  garden  becomes 
a  necessity.  Think  of  feeding  such  a 
flock  in  town  or  city,  where  all  the  food 
must  be  bought.  I  have  been  interested 
in  counting  up  our  vegetables,  fruit  and 
milk  for  one  day  and  figuring  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  buy  them  or  feed 
my  family  at  a  middle-class  restaurant 
in  New  York.  Here  is  the  table  with 


actual  prices  figured 

I 

• 

Retail 

Restaurant 

Price 

Price 

3  doz.  sweet  corn .... 

.GO 

$3.60 

l'wo  pecks  Lima  beans 

.80 

1.80 

Y>  basket  potatoes... 

.30 

.60 

%  basket  tomatoes.. 

.30 

i.oo 

Peppers  . 

.20 

.50 

Lettuce,  cucumbers 

and  turnips . 

.40 

1.00 

2  trays  peaches . 

.70 

1.80 

V-i  peck  apples . 

.25 

1 .00 

15  quarts  milk . 

1.20 

3.00 

$4.75 

$14.30 

Had  we  taken  this  big 

family  to  the 

restaurant  where  I 

eat  in 

the  city  and 

all  had  eaten  what  they  did  at  home  the 
check  would  have  been  $14.30 — unless 
they  gave  a  discount  to  amateur  phil¬ 
anthropists  or  heads  of  big  families. 
Of  course  we  would  not  have  eaten  all 
this  food  at  a  restaurant,  but  I  am 
showing  the  possibilities  of  a  farmer’s 
table.  The  Lima  beans  took  the  place 
of  meat  for  our  supper — with  bread, 
butter  and  pot  cheese.  There  was  also 
a  salad  for  those  who  like  it,  and,  of 
course,  fruit.  As  for  the  milk,  it  was 
consumed  during  the  day  as  liquid  or 
cheese.  This  is  not  remarkable  with 
five  small  children  and  milk  used  with 
most  vegetables.  Such  milk  would  cost 
us  eight  cents  a  quart  if  we  bought  it, 
so  I  charge  it  at  that  price.  The  res¬ 
taurant  price  is  figured  at  what  they 
charge  me  for  individual  portions  of 
food.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  con¬ 
suming  this  load  of  “garden  produce” 
our  folks  have  little  room  for  meat  or 
extras.  They  are  all  well  and  hearty 
and  you  would  have  trouble  in  finding  a 
family  of  equal  size  and  ages  with 
smaller  doctor’s  bills.  Great  is  the 
farm  garden.  What  a  shame  it  is  to 
see  people  with  abundant  good  land 
content  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  with 
a  few  tomatoes  now  and  then. 

I  would  have  the  best  the  farm  af¬ 
fords  used  right  at  home.  I  preach  that 
doctrine,  but  it  startles  me  sometimes  to 
see  our  folks  take  me  right  at  the  word. 
When  I  see  them  pouring  thick  cream 
into  Lima  beans  and  other  vegetables 
my  mind  goes  back  over  40  years.  They 
had  cream  on  the  old  farm,  but  if  I 
had  used  it  as  my  children  do  I  am 
sure  the  old  gentleman  who  brought  me 
up  would  have  taken  me  out  behind  the 
barn  with  a  switch.  Those  were  the 
happy  days  when  the  boy  was  advised 
to  eat  all  the  fat  meat  so  he  would 


not  need  cod  liver  oil.  He  had  the 
crusts  so  his  teeth  would  grow,  and 
drank  skim-milk  because  “cream  makes 
folks  lazy.”  My  children  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  such  doctrine.  When  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  cream  themselves — as 
they  will  later  on — they  may  think 
otherwise — but  why  should  not  the 
home  come  first  in  distributing  what  the 
farm  produces? 

Farm  Notes. — We  had  a  little  trouble 
with  brown  rot  on  the  Elberta  peaches — 
but  no  serious  loss.  The  Carmans  and 
Belle  of  Georgia  were  free.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  the  Elberta  better  able  to  stand 
up  against  this  rot  then  most  other 
varieties.  The  new  peach,  J.  H.  Hale, 
ought  to  stand  about  anything  in  the 
way  of  disease,  insect  or  rough  hand¬ 
ling,  for  it  seems  about  as  firm  as  a 
potato.  Our  crop  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  thus  far.  We  have  the 
varieties  to  give  us  nearly  unbroken 
succession  from  late  July  until  hard 
frost  in  October.  The  limits  of  the 
span  are  Alexander  and  Sal  way,  with 
some  10  varieties  in  between.  Crosby 
is  a  peach  not  largely  grown  now.  yet  we 
find  it  a  good  one.  The  appearance  is 
against  it,  for  it  cannot  be  called  a 
handsome  peach.  Yet  it  has  high  flavor 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  best  canning  peach 
of  all.  It  comes  out  of  the  cans  like 
liquid  gold — rich  and  sweet.  The 
Crosby  will  grow  under  hard  conditions 
— it  is  a  good  “fence  corner”  peach,  and 
one  of  the  hardiest  varietie,  we  have. 
I  could  not  advise  it  for  the  regular 
market,  but  a  few  trees  are  very  desira¬ 
ble.  Globe  is  another  variety  often  ad¬ 
vised  by  peach  growers.  With  us  it 
gives  a  few  large  and  fine  peaches — 
which  are  very  subject  to  rot.  I  would 
never  plant  another  Globe,  though  some 
pronounce  it  a  great  money  maker.  I 
am  watching  with  great  interest  where 
the  rj-e  and  barley  were  seeded  to¬ 
gether.  In  habit  of  growth  the  young 
plants  are  quite  distinct.  What  I  hope 
the  barley  will  do  is  make  growth 
enough  by  late  October  to  enable  us  to 
cut  it  for  hay.  Then  1  would  like  to 
have  the  rye  come  on  and  cover  the 
ground  for  Fall  and  Winter.  It  looks 
now  as  if  this  would  work  out.  The 
best  of  the  Soy  beans  were  a  little  over 
two  feet  high  by  September  7.  They 
are  still  growing  and  have  perhaps  six 
weeks  yet  to  grow.  They  have  not 
done  all  I  hoped  for.  Half  the  seed 
was  inoculated  with  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  bacteria,  but  we  cannot  see  any 
superiority  as  a  result.  Neither  lot  car¬ 
ries  the  nodules  on  their  roots.  The 
Soy  bean  seems  to  grow  better  in  cool 
weather  than  the  cow  pea  does.  This 
Fall  is  about  the  best  I  have  known  for 
cover  crops.  The  cornfields  are  green 
with  rye,  clover,  turnips  and  vetch  and 
there  has  been  so  much  moisture  that 
the  corn  has  not  suffered. 

Here  is  a  question  that  will  hit  many 
farmers  this  Fall ;  “I-  there  a  way  to 

stack  corn  fodder  so  that  it  will  not 
mould  and  heat?  I  never  found  any, 
but  some  methods  are  better  than 
others.  First  the  corji  fodder  should 
be  well  cured  and  not  stacked  while 
green  or  wet.  We  cut  in  small  shocks 
and  after  husking  tie  in  small  bundles. 
Stack  while  the  fodder  is  dry.  An 
ordinary  solid  stack  like  that  used  for 
wheat  or  rye  will  nearly  always  heat 
in  our  climate.  We  get  better  results 
by  building  a  long  “horse”  something 
like  a  big  saw  horse.  There  is  a  pole 
at  the  top  with  stout  legs  to  the  ground 
to  form  a  triangle.  Slats  or  light  poles 
are  fastened  to  these  legs  so  that  you 
have  a  frame  somewhat  like  a  three- 
cornered  chicken  coop.  Stand  the  corn 
bundles  up  against  this,  several  bundles 
deep  and  fasten  the  tops.  It  will  shed 
most  of  the  rain  and  the  air  circulating 
inside  will  dry  out  underneath.  This 
is  the  best  thing  we  have  found. 

H.  W.  C. 


ROOFING 


We  are  selling  out  our  entire  stocks  of  Roofing 
at  Bargain  Prices!  Going  at  75c  per  roll  and  up. 
Get  Gordon-Van  Tine’s  sensational  Economy 


Year  cut  prices  on"  Quality”  Rubber  1-Ply  Roc  fin  g. 
_ — , Price  per  roll  of  108  square  feet. only $1.10, 

Guaranteed  5  Years 

Quick  shipment  from  four  freight-sav¬ 
ins  railroad  centers. 

Made  from  long-fiber  wool  felt  and  asphalt, 
coatod  wit  h  flint.  We  also  offer  Jap-A-Top  Sur- 
faco  Roofing  at  $2  25  per  square,  and  havo 
made  a  big  reduction  on  Jap-A-Top  Surface 
Shingles.  Free  Catalog  proves  our  price!  low- 
ost  in  the  United  States. 

Non-Leaking  and  Fire  -  Resisting ! 

No  more  damage  and  trouble  duo  to  leaky 
roofs!  Roofing  is  easy  to  apply.  Free  nails 
and  cement  iu  every  roll. 

BARGAIN  CATALOG 
AN  D  SAMPLE: 

This  is  positively  the  greatest  money-saving 
opportunity  in  thehistoryoftho  roofing:  business. 

A  postal  brings  all  our  Economy  Year  Sale 
offers  and  actual  samples  free.  Write  us. 

GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO. 

2970  Case  StM  Davenport,  Iowa 


i  FREE 


Stumpy  farms  am  money-loaing  farms.  You  can't  raise  bumper  rmpa 
with  stumps  on  your  farm.  Cut-OTor  lands  made  valuable  by  tbo 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller— the  puller  that  Is  guaranteed 

— a  _  /  u  t  i  o  tA  — ] .  /X. ,  A  wan  n.l  nut  Tit  ilia  all  Aflwtrg  .  1  8  V  AJlffl* 


up  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwears  and  outpulls  all  others.  lSyears* 
experience  haa  PROVED  itl  The  ONLY  atump  puller  in  the  world 
,  equipped  with  GENUINE  ‘*RLD  STRAND”  8TELL  M  IRE 

L  ........  t  a  1  „  al TT  C  /~1  „  —  an  *  illa^a  nfhllrhnaf  A 


ROPE— the  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  of  highest 
.  grrnlo  Ilcaaomer  stool  in  our  own  big  factory— GU  AR  ANTEKD  A 
kT  FOR  5  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handeomo  catalog.  This  M 
wonderful  book  is  worth  big  money  toyou  if  you  havo 
ift^^only  a  few  stumps.  We  will  send  it  FREE. 

kfl^ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO  rtjflrg? 

Dept  RSj  l.ono  Tree, 


Ideal  Fruit 
Picking  Bag 


Front. 


Back. 


-VTADE  of  heavy  weight 
duck  and  so  arranged 
as  to  equalizo  the  load  on 
both  shoulders. 

The  openings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  both  hands  can 
be  used  in  picking  and  tbe 
draw  string  is  arranged  so 
the  fruit  can  be  let  out  at 
the  bottom  in  emptying 
the  bag. 

The  bag  can  be  let  down 
to  tlie  bottom  of  the  barrel 
before  opening  the  draw  string,  thus  not  bruising 
the  fruit. 

This  is  the  best  and  handiest  arrangement  for  pick¬ 
ing  fruit  that  lias  ever  been  offered.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  skeptical. 

Sample  Postpaid,  $1  Agents  Wanted 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

35  Ambrose  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOURS 

-—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don’t  buy 
apoweroutlitofanj/klnd  till  you  get  our 
Q  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don't 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 

LEFFEL  Sis 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Leant 
t  lie  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine, does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  nowl 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LESS  WORK 


And  A  Much 
Cleaner  Bam 


G 


ET  the  manure  out  of  your  barn  iu  half  the  time,  with  half  the  work. 
Keep  barn  cleaner,  stock  healthier,  save  all  the  valuable  liquid  manure 
and  increase  your  profits.  The 


JAM ES  Manu 


rri 


II  a 


is  unlike  others.  Has  at  least  12  features  that  make  it 
years  ahead.  Send  name  for  book  to  prove  it.  Read 
about  the  James  track,  bent  without  heat.  Quick, 
easy  hoist  and  rapid  lowering  device.  Wonder¬ 
ful  hangers.  Friction  brake.  Chain  Guides. 

Latch  and  Trip.  Big,  Strong,  Durable  Tub.  Get  your 
James  Carrier  now.  Take  no  chances.  Write  us  at 
once.  Ask  for  Free  Book  No.  11.  If  interested  in 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  etc.,  ask  for  Book  No.  10, 

Either  or  both  books  tree.  State  number 
of  cows  you  own  and  mail  postal  NOiri 

JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 

KAO  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  IV is. 

►♦OritT^Mors  of  tbo  Sanitary  Darn 
E^uipawat  idear‘ 


BARN 
PLAN 
SERVICE 
FREE! 


Send  sketch  of 
floor  plan  for  your  new  barn 
or  any  remodeling,  ilr.  James 
Is  the  world's  greatest  author¬ 
ity  on  dairy  barn  designing. 
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THE  RURAb  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


FLINT  AND  DENT  CORN  IN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

Flint  or  Dent? — The  ever  recurring 
question  after  the  “corn  talk”  at  the 
farmers’  institute  is :  “Would  you  grow 
flint  corn  or  dent  corn?”  It  is  such  a 
broad  question  that  the  shortest  answer 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is — that  de¬ 
pends.  It  sounds  as  if  one  were  hedg¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  That  an¬ 
swer  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  given, 
for  the  decision  must  depend  upon  sev¬ 
eral  attending  circumstances. 

Which  Came  First? — Both  flint 
and  dent  corns  were  being  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  when  the 
Europeans  arrived.  They  are  being 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  As  far  as. written  rec¬ 
ords  are  concerned,  therefore,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  one  type  older  than 
the  other.  .  Some  very  reasonable  con¬ 
clusions  on  this  score,  however,  can  be 
drawn  from  studies  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  The  flint  corns  are  more  like 
the  supposed  prototypes  of  maize — the 
Mexican  podded  corn  with  husks  around 
each  seed,  and  the  wild  teosinte — than 
are  the  dent  corns.  This  reason  alone 
justifies  the  belief  that  the  flint  is  the 
more  primitive  type.  And  there  is  one 
other  piece  of  corroborative  evidence. 
Careful  studies  of  numerous  crosses  be¬ 
tween  flint  and  dent  varieties  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  latter  have  arisen  from 
the  former  by  numerous  progressive  va¬ 
riations,  that  is,  by  the  origin  of  new 
characters.  These  new  characters  are 
not  easily  described.  They  are  not  like 
the  ordinary  yellow  seed  color  or  the 
red  “hull”  color,  these  being  variations 
common  to  both  flints  and  dents.  They 
are  size  characters.  We  may  imagine 


FLINT  AND  DENT  CORN.  Fig.  410. 


the  primitive  corn  as  more  like  pop 
corn,  with  small  seeds,  tough  hulls  and 
a  uniformly  hard  translucent  starch 
content.  As  new  variations  with  larger 
sized  seeds  appeared,  the  flints  arose. 
At  a  later  date,  still  larger  seeds  ap¬ 
peared,  borne  on  ears  with  a  greater 
number  of  rows,  and  these  seeds  were 
dented.  The  dent  character  is  caused 
by  a  layer  of  soft  starch  at  the  top  or 
cap  of  the  seed  which  shrinks  more  in 
drying  than  the  hard  semi-transparent 
starch,  and  this  character  is  correlated 
with  a  large  or  a  long  seed  and  numer¬ 
ous  rows.  There  are  dents  with  only 
eight  rows,  there  are  dents  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  seeds,  there  are  dents 
with  somewhat  short  seeds,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  variety  in  which  all  of 
these  characters  are  present.  Viewed 
from  the  other  standpoint,  the  flints  are 
characterized  by  few  rows  of  short  and 
somewhat  small  seeds. 

Flints  at  the  North. — The  flint  is 
not  a  product  of  cold,  as  is  often 
thought.  The  dent  variety  does  not 
change  to  flint  when  taken  to  southern 
Canada.  At  the  same  time  one  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why 
this  belief  should  have  become  current. 
The  flint  variety  is  more  fitted  for  the 
short  northern  Summer  than  the  dent. 
There  are  some  very  late  maturing 
flints,  just  as  there  are  late  maturing 
pops,  but  in  general  the  flint  is  an  early 
corn.  Furthermore,  the  flinty  kernel 
contains  less  moisture,  dries  quicker 
and  is  much  more  likely  to  mature  a 
perfect  viable  seed  than  its  dent  cousin 
The  reason  the  dent  often  appears  to 
change  to  flint  in  the  north  therefore  is 
simply  this.  Every  corn  variety,  no 
matter  how  carefully  selected,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hybrids.  It  may  take  the  care¬ 
ful  study  of  an  expert  to  determine  just 
wherein  it  is  hybrid,  but  this  can  be 
done.  The  fact  that  corn  is  wind 
fertilized  is  the  cause.  Flint  varieties 
practically  always  contain  some  dent 
“blood,”  therefore,  and  dent  varieties 
contain  some  flint  “blood.”  When  one 
carries  one  of  these  long  season  dent 
varieties  into  the  north,  the  inevitable 
happens.  The  hybrid  characters  break 
up  and  recombine.  The  ears  with  the 


most  typical  dent  characters  do  not  ma¬ 
ture.  The  ears  typically  flint  are  early 
and  do  mature.  In  a  few  years  the  va¬ 
riety  in  our  possession  is  a  flint,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  variety  with  which  we 
started.  The  flint  blood  or  flint  char¬ 
acters  held  within  the  original  hybrid 
collection  that  was  purchased  as  a  pure 
commercial  variety  has  persisted  be¬ 
cause  it  could  mature,  the  dent  blood 
or  dent  character  has  been  eliminated 
because  the  long  season  that  it  needed 
was  not  available. 

Different  Analyses. — Dent  and  flint 
varieties  vary  greatly  in  their  chemical 
constitutions.  One  cannot  say  if  this 
or  that  is  grown  more  food  value  per 
acre  will  be  produced.  In  general  the 
flints  average  slightly  higher  than  the 
dents  in  protein,  which  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  nutrient ;  but  as  there  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  over  three  per  cent  in  protein 
in  different  varieties  of  each  type,  this 
difference  does  not  amount  to  much.  If 
the  grower  obtains  a  high  yield  of  well- 
matured  grain  per  acre,  he  need  not 
worry  about  its  nutritive  value.  The 
question  as  to  how  to  obtain  this  yield 
is  another  thing. 

Flint’s  Short  Season. — There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  under  ideal  conditions 
the  best  dent  varieties  will  yield  more 
grain  and  more  stover  per  plant  than 
the  best  flint  varieties.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic.  The  former  are 
the  larger.  But  one  should  not  decide 
from  this  fact  that  flints  have  no  place 
in  modern  agriculture.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  a  very  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  place.  Yield  is  due  to  two  things, 
environment  and  heredity,  and  both 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
deciding  what  to  grow.  I  take  it  that 
this  decision  only  becomes  necessary 
when  we  are  dealing  with  an  average 
length  of  season  and  a  mediumly  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  The  other  extremes  need  no 
choice.  Flints  must  be  grown  where  the 
season  is  very  short,  unless  fodder  only 
is  produced;  and  dents  should  be  grown 
where  the  season  is  long  and  the  soil 
extremely  fertile,  on  account  of  the 
greater  yield.  On  the  medium  soil  and 
with  the  medium  length  season — the 
conditions  typical  of  a  large  part  of 
New  England — the  question  of  which 
type  to  grow  is  pertinent  and  proper. 

The  Story. — I  think  a  generally  good 
recommendation  would  be  as  follows: 
For  silage  grow  dent,  for  grain  grow 
flint,  unless  the  location  is  such  that  a 
12-ounce  dent  ear  will  mature  perfectly 
in  an  average  season  and  the  soil  is 
naturally  fertile  or  can  be  made  so 
artificially  at  a  profit.  The  average  soil 
outside  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle 
West  needs  to  have  plant  food  supplied 
to  produce  a  profitable  crop,  and  this 
will  soon  be  the  case  in  the  corn  belt 
if  they  do  not  replace  more  consistently 
the  plant  food  they  remove  by  their  crops. 
Now  there  is  much  of  this  average  agri¬ 
cultural  land  where  the  owner  or  the 
tenant  cannot  afford  to  put  on  all  the 
fertilizer  that  his  corn  crop  could  use 
profitably.  In  such  a  case  flint  corns 
show  up  to  advantage.  They  v/ill  ma¬ 
ture  a  reasonable  crop  where  a  dent  va¬ 
riety  would  give  only  nubbins.  On  a 
rather  sterile  soil,  therefore,  let  us  vote 
for  flint  and  fertilizer;  at  least  until  we 
can  get  the  soil  into  such  fine  condition 
that  bumper  crops  are  always  assured. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  grower  is 
usually  busy  at  the  receiving  teller’s 
window,  and  will  continue  growing  the 
crop  that  took  him  there,  e.  m.  east. 

Harvard  University. 


Chickweed  in  Lawn. — I  note  recent  in¬ 
quiry  of  J.  A.  H.  about  chickweed  in  lawn. 
I  believe  the  chickweed  may  be  choked 
out  by  letting  the  grass  grow  four  or  five 
Inches  high  before  cutting,  for  one  season. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  lawn  in  which 
chickweed  began  to  appear  quite  thickly, 
and  it  certainly  disappeared  when  treated 
as  above.  s.  b. 

Clingstone  Peaches. — How  strongly  do 
customers  object  to  clingstone  peaches? 
Well,  they  cling  to  their  objections  about  as 
strongly  as  the  flesh  of  the  clingstone 
clings  to  the  seed.  However,  the  standard 
late  solid  cling  peaches  have  many  friends, 
'  and  I  plant  a  few  trees  occasionally  of 
the  Heath  Cling  variety,  as  a  number  of 
my  customers  desire  some  of  the  fruit  for 
canning  whole,  either  with  or  without 
spice.  They  are  excellent  this  way,  and 
we  reserve  a  share  of  them  for  our  own 
use.  But  it  is  the  semi-cling  peach,  that 
early  succulent  peach  which  “slightly  clings 
to  the  seed,”  as  the  catalogues  say,  that 
is  so  objectionable.  In  this  class  may  be 
placed  Triumph,  Alexander,  etc.,  and  even 
the  Champion,  fine  as  it  is,  gives  some 
trouble  in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  plant  a  very  few  of  these  early 
kinds  (that  is,  the  first  two  named — the 
Champion  is  a  standard  sort),  that  we 
may  have  peaches  to  chew  at  till  the  good 
ones  ripen.  Also  I  have  no  trouble  in 
selling  the  surplus,  but  charge  only  half 
price,  while  the  later  clings  are  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  freestones. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere¬ 
als,  and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal¬ 
low  top  -  soi  1  y  ear  a  f  ter 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
“  plow  sole  ’  ’  that  lim¬ 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this  .plant  food 
available,  aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  dronth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer  expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with  Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener¬ 
ating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road¬ 
making,  ask  for 
New  Farms  For  Old,” 
No.  30 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Addresses  of  Experienced  Agricultural  Blasters  Furnished 

on  Request,  if  Oesired.  DU  PONT  POWDER  COMPANY 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial. 
Steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  sieel 
axle.  Bodylx4x5  fl.  Aliy  horse; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,100 
lbs.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  llOliSO.N  COMPANY 
WORKS,  Box  45,  Easton,  Pa. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 


Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built.  ' 
Will  grind  cob  corn,  ; 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon  | 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur.  : 
,  ,  ,  ,  _  .  nished  with  each  mill.  | 

Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of  | 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog.  1 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  41.5  Springfi^  Qhlu 


Money  in  Feed  Grinding 

Grind  feed  for  your  neighbors  and  AM-.  Guaranteed  1 
earn  the  cost,  with  good  profit  add  - year 
ed,  of  one  of  these  durable,  speedy' 

Sta  r  C  r  i  nders  frw^H 

Feed  your  own  stock  on  ground 
feed.  It  keeps  them  healthy  and 
fat.  Send  today  for  booklet  anil 
special  low  price  list.  Address 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co. 
^s^Dejjot^ty^NevrijexingtonjCL^ 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


ANEW  ROOF 


Or  money  back  If  rusting  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

at  any  timo  .within  30  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofing.  Easy  to  put  on.  Fire-proof: 
storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  biff  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Sta.  D,  ELTKU,  OHIO 


I  99.84%  PURE 


SAVE  ROOFING  MONEY 
and  Share  In  Our  Profits! 


Lowest  Prices !  Quality  that  none  can  beat/ 
Listen !  20  great  factories  have  united  to  cu  t  prices 
and  divide  their  profits  with  you.  No  middlemen. 
No  money  in  advance.  No  risk.  For  any  building.use 


UNITO 


ASPHALT  ROOFING 

Made  in  all  styles,  rub¬ 
ber,  flint,  gravel,  slate, 
shingles,  etc.  Don't  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  till  you  get  our  Book  of  a 
Thousand  Bargains.  Samples  and  81.00  Profit 
Sharing  Certificate —  ALL  FREE!  Investigate! 

Mall  postal  today.  Wo  have  saved 
dollars  for  thousands 
1  of  Others!  Let  us 
save  you  money. 

THE  UNITED 
FACTORIES  CO., 
,  Dept.  A-3*> 
^^Cleveland^Ohlo 


FENCE  PRICES  BUSTED 

15c1 ™ 


ROD 


buys  this  High  Grade  Hog  Fencing::  heavier 
than  usual  kinds  offered.  26inehes high,  7  bars, 
weighs  about  6  lbs.  to  a  rod,  all  heights  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  48  inch  Poultry  Fencing,  OTTf* 
strongest  built,  per  rod _ _ _ 

$1.25  MJ  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

This  price  is  for  No.  6  gauge.  Other  sizes  In  pro- 
portion.  This  is  our  Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  put  up  100  lbs. 
to  a  bundle,  suitable  for  Fencing  and  general  purposes. 

BARBWIRE, 

Best  and  strongest;  standard 
weight.  Mado  of  No.  12  gauge, 
galvanized,  put  up  1001bs.toare«l,perl001bs. 

FENCE  CATALOGUE  FREE  '0°S 

Fencing.WireGates,  Lawn  Fence,  Fence  Posts, etc. 

Chicago  House  Wracking  Co.,  Dept.  L  37.  Chicago 


$1.95 


“Packed  Full  of  Painting  Facts” 

That  is  the  way  some  one  has  described  our  booklet 
“Handy  Book  on  Painting,”  which  we  send  to  any  farmer 
requesting  it. 


Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 


and  pure  linseed  oil  make  the  most  serviceable  paint  you 
can  buy  for  any  use.  This  book  tells  just  how  to  mix  and 
apply  them.  Tells  how  to  determine  the  quantity  of  paint 
you  will  need  for  your  house,  the  number  of  coats  to  apply 
and  how  to  get  the  colors  you  want,  etc.  You  hire  a  good 
painter  for  important  jobs,  but  every  house  owner  should 
know  these  paint  facts  for  himself.  It  is  knowledge  that 
will  mean  money  in  your  pocket  and  a  better  job  of  painting. 

Send  a  Postal  for  the  Book 
Ask  for  Farm  Painting  Helps  No.  4  78 

If  there  are  children  in  your  home  or  your 
neighbor’s,  ask  also  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter’s  /  VvfcTgi  A 


Book  for  the  Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.) 

(Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  A  Oil  Co.) 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  32.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
XJ4  marks,  or  10)4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

V7e  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  wo  will  make  goou  any  1<>  s  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sul>- 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subseriliei-s  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo  bo 
responsible  for  the  debt?  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  Vie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  seems  to  be  evident  that,  thus  far,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperative  societies  are  those  organized  to 
buy  goods  rather  than  to  sell  them.  In  Europe  and 
England  apparently  farmers  have  met  with  consider¬ 
able  success  in  combining  to  buy,  but  have  not  been 
equally  successful  in  disposing  of  their  products.  In 
other  words,  the  consumer  is  the  real  foundation  of 
cooperative  work,  unless  the  producer  can  make  some-’ 
thing  of  a  monopoly  so  that  the  consumer  must  buy 
from  him.  Thus  the  interests  of  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  mutual,  and  the  latter  must  be  shown 
that  it  will  pay  him  to  deal  direct. 

* 

You  will  see  on  the  next  page  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  come  up  under  direct  legislation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  law  creating  a  State  Produce  Exchange. 
Should  this  legislation  become  law  California  will 
enter  the  produce  business.  State  agents  will  act  as 
middlemen  and  take  charge  of  sale  and  distribution. 
It  is  remarkable  that  about  the  first  use  which  Cali¬ 
fornians  seek  to  make  of  their  new  power  is  to  try 
and  cut  into  the  65  cents  which  has  been  lost  to  them 
between  the  farms  and  the  consumers.  It  shows,  as 
we  have  so  long  claimed,  that  this  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  questions  before  farmers.  The  California  remedy 
is  radical  hut  is  justified  by  the  conditions. 

* 

The  new  Progressive  party  nominated  Oscar  S. 
Straus  for  Governor  of  New  York.  This  is  a  strong 
nomination  and  a  very  shrewd  political  move.  Mr. 
Straus  is  a  successful  business  man  of  high  character 
and  long  experience.  He  will  poll  a  tremendous  vote 
in"  N ew  York  City,  and  careful  investigation  at  the 
State  Fair  shows  that  farmers  are  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  The  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  farmers 
is  far  beyond  anything  known  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  new  party  missed  an  opportunity  in  not  putting 
some  representative  farmer  on  the  State  ticket.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  head  of  this  ticket  the  only  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  the  farm  and  country  vote — for  there  is 
where  the  real  power  of  this  movement  lies. 

* 

We  never  had  so  many  letters  as  now  from  women 
who  have  been  left  with  a  farm.  Usually  the  death 
of  husband,  father  or  brother  leaves  them  with  land 
and  stock.  What  can  they  do?  Most  often  it  is  a 
case  of  selling  the  stock  and  the  hay  for  cash  or 
trying  to  hire  a  man  to  do  the  work  for  them.  We 
are  not  considering  the  cases  where  some  relative 
might  come  and  help.  There  are  women  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  who  might  be  able  to  manage  such 
an  enterprise,  though  with  most  of  them  hired  labor 
would  be  costly  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the  stock 
and  feed  into  cash  and  try  hay  farming.  The  prospect 
for  hay  prices  is  good,  and  this  crop  can  be  handled 
as  well  as  any  other. 

* 

One  thing  which  surprises  me  is  that  nearly  all  the 
newspapers  these  men  read  are  “organization”  and  over¬ 
flow  with  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  Roosevelt  and 
the  Bull  Moosers,  and  yet  the  anti-Republican  machine 
sentiment  grows  in  intensity  and  determination,  u.  h.  a. 

That  report  comes  from  a  county  in  central  New 
York.  We  are  not  surprised,  for  we  have  known 
for  some  time  that  the  average  newspaper  is  steadily 
losing  its  influence.  People  still  read  it  for  news  and 
entertainment,  but  as  a  “moulder  of  public  opinion” 
it  has  little  more  strength  than  putty.  The  fact  is 
that  the  country  people  have  learned  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  the  newspapers  do  not  seem  capable 
of  realizing  it.  In  a  way  scientific  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  is  responsible  for  this.  The  man  who  learns 
to  analyze  and  understand  why  his  crops  go  down 
with  disease  and  how  to  combat  that  disease  will  soon 
learn  to  analyze  and  think  out  the  blights  and  diseases 
of  public  and  political  life.  With  such  thinking  you 
cannot  fool  him  with  the  old  tirades  about  political 
parties  and  worn-out  issues.  The  ostrich  with  his 


head  in  the  sand  is  considered  the  model  for  stupid 
ignorance  of  public  opinion.  He  must  now  give  place 
to  the  newspaper  man  with  his  head  hidden  in  old 
and  dead  issues,  thinking  that  his  load  of  abuse 
deceives  anyone  except  himself.  Most  of  the  local 
newspapers  in  New  York  act  like  a  blind  man  with 
one  leg  trying  to  lead  an  army  of  sharp-eyed  men  who 

know  they  will  not  follow  him. 

* 

Among  the  fool  things  found  in  the  papers  printed 
in  small  cities  and  large  towns  few  equal  in  folly 
the  treatment  of  the  market  question.  There  is 
usually  a  loud  protest  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
right  alongside  efforts  to  keep  up  that  cost.  The 
high  prices  are  attributed  to  the  farmers,  yet  these 
papers  do  their  best  to  prevent  farmers  from  selling 
direct  to  consumers.  They  oppose  public  markets, 
and  support  ordinances  which  would  compel  farmers 
to  take  out  a  license  or  submit  to  almost  prohibitive 
restrictions.  These  things  are  evidently  done  to 
please  the  local  storekeepers,  who  do  not  want  the 
farmers  to  sell  direct.  A  few  papers  give  the  farmers 
a  chance,  but  most  of  them  put  the  storekeeper  above 
the  ‘producer  or  consumer.  These  two  classes  ought 

to  know  what  to  do  to  such  papers. 

* 

On  page  932  we  printed  a  short  note  from  a  man 
in  New  Jersey  who  was  anxious  to  find  his  niece. 
He  had  exhausted  every  means  in  his  power  and 
came  to  us  as  a  last  resort.  His  niece  had  married  a 
man  who  was  once  a  farmer.  The  man  said  that  all 
farmers  knew  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  all  readers  of  the 
paper  are  willing  to  help.  This  form  of  logic  did  not 
seem  very  convincing,  and  we  feared  our  friend  had 
set  us  an  impossible  task.  We  tried  it,  however.  The 
paper  was  dated  September  7.  On  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  the  woman  so  much  desired  walked  into  our 
office  in  response  to  the  call.  She  is  not  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  woman  who  acted  as  her 
bridesmaid  and  who  lives  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  saw 
the  notice  and  notified  her  friend  at  once!  Here  were 
these  people  living  100  miles  apart,  yet  utterly  unable 
to  find  each  other  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  brought  them 
together.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  great  human  comb  or 
rake.  It  reaches  everywhere  and  seems  to  be  able 
to  pull  thousands  of  invisible  strings.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  us  to  feel  that  this  great  power  may  he 
used  for  worthy  purposes.  If  you  will  stop  to  think 
what  this  incident  stands  for  you  will  realize  what 

the  paper  must  mean  to  farmers  and  their  families. 

* 

The  River  Nile  is  famed  in  song  and  story  as  the 
life-giver.  It  spreads  its  waters  over  vast  farm  areas 
and  waters  and  revives  the  soil  so  that  it  feeds  and 
clothes  a  nation.  We  have  in  this  country  a  river, 
the  Colorado,  which  may  he  called  the  American  Nile 
in  its  possibilities  for  sustaining  agriculture.  This 
river  runs  from  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  through  hills  and  across  deserts  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  this  country.  Part  of  its  course  lies 
through  narrow  valleys  or  gorges  in  which  the  water 
may  be  quite  easily  held  back  and  stored  for  use, 
both  for  power  and  irrigation.  In  its  highest  flood 
the  Colorado  discharges  70,300  cubic  feet  per  second, 
at  its  lowest  4,300  feet.  During  the  year  the  river 
discharges  water  enough  to  cover  14,300,000  acres  one 
foot  deep,  or  a  lake  of  1,000,000  acres  over  14  feet 
deep.  Imagine  what  it  would  mean  if  a  fair  share  of 
this  water  could  be  spread  over  the  quick,  sandy 
soil  of  the  desert  with  its  bright  sunshine,  and  you 
have  the  possibilities  of  the  “American  Nile.”  Our 
children  will  live  to  see  the  desert  bloom  and  what 
is  now  a  dreary  track  of  death-dealing  sand  become 
a  prosperous  State.  And  in  a  smaller  way  they  will 
also  live  to  see  the  brook  which  runs  through  your 
farm  made  into  a  smaller  “American  Nile”  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  its  waters  in  time  of  drought. 

* 

Yes,  our  friend  Philo  has  bought  the  tract  of  land  here 
called  the  Jupiter  Gardens;  this  is  the  second  time  this 
piece  has  been  bought  to  be  colonized.  I  hardly  think  he 
will  colonize  it;  it  will  cost  so  much  to  drain  it  properly. 
For  nine  or  10  months  of  the  year  the  land  is  fine,  but 
the  other  two  or  three  months  it  is  only  inhabitable  on 
the  high  spots.  Here  is  a  notice  you  should  give  your 
readers :  Don’t  buy  Florida  land  without  seeing  it,  and 
the  proper  time  to  see  it  in  South  Florida  is  during  the 
month  of  October.  It  is  a  funny  thing  how  Florida  is 
being  blamed  for  all  of  this  land  sticking  business, 
whereas  most  of  it  is  being  done  by  northerners. 

Florida.  s.  h.  eennock. 

Quite  likely  our  friend  does  Brother  Philo  a  little 
injustice  in  half  suggesting  that  he  will  try  to  “colo¬ 
nize”  it.  We  call  “hardly  think”  a  half  suggestion. 
It  seems  to .  us  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Brother  Philo  intends  to  demonstrate  the  “six  hens 
in  a  back  yard”  proposition  so  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  Some  of  us,  who  frankly  confess  our 
inability  to  do  it,  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
person  can  make  $1,500  out  of  poultry  kept  in  a  hack 
yard.  We  think  it  most  likely  that  Brother  Philo 


is  preparing  to  expose  our  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill 
by  doing  the  thing  on  a  large  scale.  Allowing  10 
back  yards  to  the  acre,  we  have  420,000  Florida  back 
yards  in  this  tract.  At  $1,500  each  we  have  the  neat 
sum  of  $630,000,000,  which  represents  the  possibilities 
of  the  “system” — on  sandpaper.  For  the  “uninhabit¬ 
able”  months  very  likely  some  of  the  breeders  of 
Indian  Runner  ducks  can  supply  stories  large  enough 
to  complete  the  record.  If  Brother  Philo  works  this 
out  we  will  support  him  as  the  man  to  work  up  the 
scheme  of  agricultural  assets.  Wall  Street  will  move 
to  Florida  and  the  seat  of  empire  will  use  the  mud 
of  the  Everglades  as  a  chair  cushion. 

* 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  the  apples?  Now  is 
the  time  to  ask  that  question — not  10  years  hence, 
when  the  millions  of  trees  now  being  planted  come 
into  hearing.  Of  course  only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  young  ones  will  make  good  business  trees,  yet 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  immense  supply  in  the  future. 
Most  people  content  themselves  by  talking  of  the 
“export  demand,”  as  if  they  thought  that  belonged 
to  Americans  without  serious  competition.  The  fact 
is  that  apple  culture  is  crowding  into  almost  unheard- 
of  corners  of  the  world — all  looking  to  Europe  and 
England  as  the  market  for  their  surplus.  We  have  a 
subscriber  in  Patagonia  who  is  growing  fine  apples. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Argentina  may  compete 
with  us  in  apple  culture  as  she  now  does  in  meat  and 
wheat.  Tasmania  is  also  developing  as  a  fruit  coun¬ 
try.  Here  is  the  record  of  one  shipment: 

On  one  trip  this  season  the  Essex  carried  a  cargo 
of  apples  from  Tasmania  to  London.  The  liner,  said  the 
Shipping  Gazette,  carried  the  equivalent  of  an  apple  each 
for  the  combined  populations  of  Greater  London,  New 
York,  Paris,  Chicago  and  Tokyo,  and  then  had  a  balance 
over  of  some  207,000 — in  all,  19,500,000  apples.  This 
apple  freight  alone  was  worth  something  like  $50,000. 

Our  American  farmers  have  long  felt  secure  in  a 
monopoly  of  cotton,  corn  and  apples,  but  now  serious 
competition  is  threatened  in  the  world’s  market.  This 
year  a  great  apple  crop  is  promised,  and  if  it  should 
all  be  thrown  upon  the  general  market  prices  would 
rule  low.  The  best  way  out  this  year  is  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  local  market  and  direct  trade 
before  shipping.  As  a  rule  the  people  who  live  within 
20  miles  of  your  fruit  farm  do  not  have  half  the 
apples  they  want.  When  they  do  buy  they  are  quite 
likely  to  get  fruit  which  has  been  shipped  100  miles 
or  more,  while  you  sent  your  fruit  right  through  their 
•town.  The  best  way  to  relieve  the  big  markets  is  to 
fill  up  the  local  ones  first. 


BREVITIES. 

The  lazy  man’s  resolutions  are  can’t  goods. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  away  from. 

Very  frequently  the  lion’s  share  turns  out  to  be  the 
liar’s  share. 

Now  we  are  advised  to  humanize  the  hired  man — give 
him  human  treatment. 

We  lcaru  of  a  hoy  at  a  county  fair  who  ran  up  a  hill 
of  $4.90  throwing  balls  at  a  mark  ! 

Do  not  let  a  cow  go  into  Winter  quarters  with  her  bones 
sticking  out.  Get  hqr  iu  good  flesh  for  Winter. 

How  can  the  consumer  even  surmise  that  you  have  the 
goods  which  he’s  sure  to  prize  unless  you  get  busy  and 
advertise? 

One  of  our  writers  puts  it  well  when  he  says  a  hired 
man  is  not  a  mind  reader,  and  cannot  tell  by  instinct 
what  the  boss  wants  done. 

When  Hairy  vetch  first  comes  out  of  the  ground  it 
does  not  look  like  a  “wonderful  thing.”  It’s  about  as 
puuy  a  start  as  you  can  think  of. 

IIow  England  does  scour  the  world  for  food  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Butter  is  even  sent  her  from  Siberia,  while  cattle 
food  comes  from  Japan,  Argentine,  Calcutta,  Morocco  and 
Australia. 

In  carving  the  comfort  for  Winter — be  nice  and  hand 
our  good  friend  the  hen  a  thick  slice.  So  put  lime  and 
sulphur  on  roost  and  on  run,  and  into  the  limelight  Miss 
Biddy  will  run. 

In  France  it  is  suggested  that  the  government  pay  a 
pension  to  all  people  who  bring  up  two  or  more  children  ! 
An  English  farm  laborer  recently  won  a  prize  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  12  out  of  a  family  of  1G  children  ! 

This  plan  of  using  the  hog’s  snout  to  cultivate  a  tree 
has  merit  if  you  do  not  carry  it  too  far.  It  is  said  there 
are  enough  old  veteran  apple  trees  in  New  England  to 
feed  her  people  on  apples — if  the  veterans  were  given 
new  life. 

Ohio  is  sa*d  to  lead  all  other  States  in  the  production 
of  ferrets.  While  many  States  no  longer  permit  these 
animals  to  be  used  in  catching  rabbits,  there  is  a  regular 
demand  for  them  as  rat-catchers,  especially  around 
wharves  and  shipping. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city  will  exhibit 
before  long  the  oldest  known  picture  of  a  horse.  It  comes 
from  a  cave  in  the  Pyrenees  recently  explored  by  scientists, 
and  the  age  of  the  picture  is  reckoned  between  20,000  and 
25,000  years,  dating  hack  to  the  Stone  Age. 

Bradstheet’s  says  that  up  to  date  $431,801  have  beim 
paid  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury  as  a  “conscience  fund.”  It 
comes  from  people  who  have  cheated  the  Government  and 
made  restitution.  Multiply  the  sum  by  1,000  and  you 
would  not  have  all  the  money  still  due.  The  first  restitu¬ 
tion  was  made  in  1811. 
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RETRIAL  OF  THE  LEWIS  CASE. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Willard  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  on  September  2  to  sit 
in  a  retrial  of  the  case  of  the  Postoffice 
against  E.  G.  Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
alleged  use  of  the  United  States  mails 
with  an  intent  to  defraud.  The  date  of 
the  trial  has  not  been  fixed,  but  we  un¬ 
derstand  it  will  take  place  some  time 
between  now  and  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
previous  trial,  which  took  place  during 
March  and  April  last,  after  having  been 
out  for  72  hours,  the  jury  failed  to 
agree  and  was  discharged  by  Judge 
Amidon,  who  conducted  the  trial.  Nine 
of  the  jurymen  were  reported  as  favor¬ 
ing  a  conviction  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  all  12 
counts  of  the  indictment,  while  three 
of  the  jurymen  refused  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  stolidly  voted 
from  first  to  last  against  conviction. 
Judge  Amidon’s  charge  would  indicate 
that  he  shared  the  conviction  of  the 
nine  jurors.  On  this  account  Lewis’ 
attorneys  raised  a  howl  in  protest  of 
Judge  Amidon  conducting  the  retrial, 
with  the  result  that  the  Minnesota  judge 
was  selected.  We  failed  to  see  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  new  trial  in  the  Woman's 
National  Weekly  published  since  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made.  Evidently  Mr. 
Lewis  is  not  anxious  that  his  devoted 
women  should  have  the  information  that 
he  is  again  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Tire  New  York  State  Fair  has  'grown  to 
be  a  great  exposition.  We  can  easily  re¬ 
member  the  year  when  a  visitor  could  in  a 
single  day,  cover  all  the  exhibits  and  obtain 
a  fair  idea  of  them.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
average  visitor  could  make  anything  like  a 
fair  study  of  this  year's  fair  in  the  six 
days  of  the  exposition.  There  was  a  con¬ 
stant  round  of  attractions  and  the  exhibits 
of  machinery,  live  stock  and  farm  products 
have  grown  far  away  from  the  older  fair. 
There  was  noticeable  improvement  this 
year  in  the  fruit  exhibits.  The  old  plan 
of  a  contest  between  the  two  great  associa¬ 
tions  of  fruit  growers  has  been  abandoned 
and  in  place  of  it,  there  were  more  ex¬ 
hibits  of  Oranges  and  County  organizations. 
The  arrangement  of  the  fruit  halls  was 
greatly  improved  and  the  new  cattle  barn 
or  hall  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  dark  sheds.  Exhibitors  still  persist  in 
keeping  their  cattle  blanketed.  Visitors 
want  to  see  how  the  stock  looks.  They 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  heads,  feet 
and  tails  sticking  out  of  a  garment  made 
by  sewing  feed  sacks  together.  The  new 
is  crowding  out  the  old.  In  front  of  one 
of  the  newer  buildings  stood  an  old  man. 
We  have  seen  him— a  familiar  figure — at 
the  State  Fair  for  20  years.  lie  stood 
looking  out  over  acres  of  automobiles 
parked  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
while  over  his  head  sailed  a  flying  machine 
carrying  its  passenger  with  the  speed  and 
grace  of  a  great  bird.  The  shrug  of  the 
old  man's  shoulders  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  scene  was  characteristic  of  the 
men  and  customs  which  are  marching  off 
the  stage.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  such  an  exposition  in  any  ordi¬ 
nary  report.  We  shall  take  up  the  various 
departments  and  try  to  show  how  they 
reflect  the  tendencies  of  New  York  farming. 


Philadelphia  Market  Investigation. 

Director  Cooke,  of  the  Philadelphia  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works,  has  issued  a 
report  on  the  high  cost  of  living  in  that 
city  and  recommended  remedies  for  the 
present  condition.  He  finds  that  the  chief 
causes  are  profits  of  the  middlemen  and 
transportation  difficulties.  He  suggests  the 
development  of  a  through  trolley  freight 
system  covering  the  farming  districts 
within  40  miles  of  the  city,  with  adequate 
trolley  freight  terminals,  so  that  produce 
may  be  shipped  direct  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  or  to  municipal  retail 
stores :  and  strict  regulation  of  existing 
markets.  Mr.  Cooke  finds  that  many  city 
peddlers  and  jobbers  monopolize  the  public 
market  stalls,  calling  themselves  farmers, 
and  that  comparatively  few  actual  farmers 
come  to  the  city  to  sell  their  produce,  as 
the  wagon  hauls  are  too  long.  With  ade¬ 
quate  trolley  freight  and  transfer  service 
many  more  farmers  would  patronize  the 
markets.  In  many  cases  now  trolley 
freight  has  to  be  transferred  from  the 
terminals  to  the  market  by  trucks,  thus 
greatly  adding  to  the  cost.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  trolleys  bringing  freight  from  a 
distance  have  no  freight  arrangements  with 
the  city  lines,  or  the  cars  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  gauge  or  wheel  flange,  so  that  they 
cannot  bo  used  on  the  city  tracks.  All  of 
these  difficulties  cause  one  or  more  extra 
handlings  of  the  produce.  Mr.  Cooke  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  city  has  power  to  regulate 
the  markets  and  the  methods  of  handling 
foods,  so  long  as  the  result  is  for  the 
benefit  of  those  most  interested,  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers. 


Horses.  $100  to  $300;  cows.  $30  to  SCO; 
hay,  $10  to  $20:  straw.  $8;  wheat,  $1  10- 
corn.  95  cents ;  oats,  55  cents  per  bushel! 
No  manure  sold  by  farmers,  but  farmers 
haul  it  from  Buffalo  and  in  most  cases 
get  it  for  the  hauling,  in  some  instances 
pay  $1  per  horse  per  year.  No  silage  sold 
here  and  not  much  used.  Farmers  are 
going  out  of  the  milk  business  on  account 
of  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health  of  Buffalo,  which  forbids  the 
use  of  wet  brewers’  grains,  without  which 
farmers  say  they  cannot  sell  milk  at  prices 
offered.  10  cents  per  gallon.  j.  h.  k. 

Wi',s'Mnsville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  givo  men  and  women 
who  possess  tiie  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 

Senator  Bourne  aud  Postal  Graft. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  very  much  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  the  farmers  of  Oregon  last 
Spring  for  their  failure  to  support  Senator 
Bourne  in  the  primary  campaign.  This 
has  been  brought  back  to  my  mind  by  an 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  August  24  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wherein  you  take  to  task  Senator 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  for  using  the 
franking  privilege  to  send  political  matter 
through  the  mails  into  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Bourne  in  the  primary  campaign 
last  Spring  used  the  same  privilege  to  send 
some  of  his  speeches,  made  in  the  Senate 
and  printed  by  the  Government,  to  the 
voters  of  Oregon  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  “Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act”  in  force  in  Oregon  limits  the 
expenditure  of  candidates  for  office,  an  act 
for  which  Bourne  claims  the  credit.  This 
naturally  gave  him  an  unfair  advantage 
over  his  rivals.  You  also  gave  him  credit 
for  remaining  in  Washington,  attending  to 
his  legislative  duties,  instead  of  returning 
to  Oregon  to  look  after  his  campaign.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Bourne  has  never  made 
a  campaign  speech,  at  least  not  since  his 
election  to  office.  His  campaign  work  is 
mostly  underground  and  out  of  sight,  but 
quite  effective  nevertheless. 

Our  Progressive  politicians  from  Roose¬ 
velt  down  are  just  like  all  other  brands — 
much  more  concerned  about  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  sins  than  about  their  own.  The  trick 
of  shouting  “Stop  thief!"  is  about  as  old 
as  time.  When  you  come  right  down  to 
tno  bottom  of  the  matter  the  breaking 
down  of  the  old  political  system  was  not 
due  so  much  to  the  system  as  to  the  sloth- 
and  indifferent  citizenship  behind  it; 
citizenship  that  has  been  willing  to  let 
politicians  run  the  country  so  long 
their  own  business  was  not  interfered 
rather  than  fight  for  their  political 
have  all  the  latest  frills  in  up- 
government  here  in  Oregon, 
would  take  a  powerful  microscope 
any  difference  between  the  old 
politicians  and  the  new.  or  to 
snow  that  we  are  any  better  governed 
anyone  doubting  this  should  read  the  re- 
report  of  the  vice  commission  on  the 
rp,  conditions  in  our  city  of  Portland. 

I  he  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  our  political  conditions  by  new  legis¬ 
lation  have  simply  been  attempts  to  cure 
our  political  diseases  by  doctoring  tho 
™^-pti?ms’  A.s  ,wp11  attempt  to  cure  small- 
pox  by  anointing  the  surface  eruptions. 
The  seat  of  the  trouble  lies  much  too  deep 
«?-«tnmCUreA  >y  .nny  mere  change  in  political 
"Improvement  in  our  political 
conditions,  to  be  at  all  permanent,  will 
nave  to  come  from  an  awakened  and  en- 
ligbtened  upright  Christian  citizenship 
that  can  and  will  fight  for  its  liberties 
Mich  a  citizenship,  instead  of  crying  for 
now  weapons,  will  effectively  use  those  al- 
at  hand.  The  question  that  must 
i«  or,  ,  4  10  m],nd  ,of  ,every  patriotic  citizen 

or  f  r  r7  y  '!Tk  such  a  citizenship, 
or  doos  it  only  need  an  awakening?  Time 

alone  will  tell.  E.  b1uman 

Oregon. 

R.  N.-Y  —In  the  same  mail  as  the  above 
conies  part  of  a  package  bearing  the  frank 
Congressman  .Tames  M.  Cox  of  Ohio 
contained  a  pamphlet  on  the  proposed 
amendments.  We  oppose  these  forms 
of  postal  graft — no  matter  who  stands 
them — and  we  shall  expose  them 
possible. 
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Northwestern  Canada  Wants  Reciprocity. 

One  of  our  correspondents  reports  hear- 
ing  from  a  friend  in  Western  Canada  We 
print  the  following  note  to  show  whiit  the 
< anadian  government  and  the  railroads  are 
doing  for  settlers  and  what  the  Canadians 
hope  to  obtain  through  reciprocitv  with 
this  country  : 

“He  says  that  ho  has  $G00  saved,  and 
when  he  gets  it  up  to  $1,200  he  will  take 
UP  a  tract  and  go  in  for  farming  and  fruit 
raising  on  the  half  crop  plan  ;  that  is  tho 
railroad  will  sell  him  land  and  he  is  to 
pay  for  it  by  Installments  of  half  his  crops 
until  it  is  paid  for  The  purchaser  agrees 
to  crop  at  least  50  per  cent  of  tho  land 
bought.  This  heads  off  land  speculation. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  roads  hold  land 
grants  of  from  12,000,000  to  18  000  000 
acres  each.  Where  they  are  now  con 
I1"‘  cedar  and  balsam  trees  from 

1.2(J  to_ 200  feet  high  are  cut  to  clear  the 
right  of-way  The  G.  T.  P.  is  constructing 
a  chain  of  hotels  at  scenic  points  such  as 
Jasper  Park  (forest  reserve).  Roche  Mietto 

£°t1APo«DgJ'  *nd  Mt  Robson.  The  latter 
is  14  ,20  feet  high,  and  has  never  been 
ascended  to  the  peak,  although  both  the 
Alpine  Club  and  the  government  offer  large 
rewards  for  so  doing.  This  Summer  a 
party  got  above  the  10.000-foot  line,  but 

could  not  reach  the  summit.  It  is  ex¬ 

pected  that  the  road  will  be  through  so  as 
to  make  transcontinental  connections  bv 
next  Summer.  Immense  quantities  of 

produce  are  awaiting  transportation  At 
one  place  on  the  Fraser  River  he  saw  im¬ 
mense  log  storehouses  from  300  to  000 
feet  long  filled  and  over  7,000  tons  of  baled 
haj  piled  and  covered  with  canvas  It  is 

waaTreciprodly.”108’  N<"',bw'st 


A  State  Produce  Exchange. 


There 


may  be  a  few  persons  who  wonder 
why  we  make  a  Federal  eommissionman's 
bill  one  corner  of  our  farmer's  platform 
They  would  not  wonder  if  they  knew  how 
small  shippers  have  been  robbod 
honest  commission 


by  dis- 
morchants.  The  demand 
nation  wide.  California 
so  far  as  to  demand  a 
to  be  controlled  by  tho 
California  law  the  poo- 
legislation.  and  one  of 
to  be  thus  settled  is  a 


for  such  a  hill  is 
people  have  gone 
produce  exchange 
State.  Under  the 
pie  vote  on  direct 
the  first  measures 

measure  contemplating  a  State  exchange  to 
help  eliminate  the  extortionate  profits  of 
useless  middlemen.  Signatures  are  now  be¬ 
ing  obtained  for  sueh  a  law  and  it  will 


probably  pass — the  first  State  effort  to  han¬ 
dle  produce 

“The  object  of  the  State  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  measure  is,  theoretically,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  middlemen  and  bring  tho  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  State  into  direct  contact  with 
the  consumers.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
promoters  that  the  adoption  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  will  reduce  tho  cost  of  foods  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  and  after  the  first 
two  years  the  State  management  will  main¬ 
tain  itself.  A  State  Produce  Exchange 
League  has  been  formed  to  aid  the  initi¬ 
ative  campaign  and  through  it  the  petitions 
for  the  new  statute  have  been  circulated. 
This  league  originated  among  producers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  principally  about 
Turlock,  whose  crops  rotted  on  the  ground 
several  seasons  it  is  asserted,  because  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  organizations  excluded  tliem  from 
the  markets,  except  at  losing  prices. 

Powers  of  Commission. 

“Section  10.  The  said  commission  shall 
have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty, 
to  organize,  manage,  control  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  receiving  on  consignment, 
selling  and  shipping  to  dealers  aud  con¬ 
sumers  within  or  without  the  State  of 
California,  all  agricultural,  horticultural, 
dairy  and  farm  products,  and  products 
manufactured  or  processed  therefrom, 
which  shall  be  grown,  raised,  produced, 
processed  or  manufactured  within  the  State 
of  California. 

“Section  12.  The  said  commission  shall 
have  power  and  it  is  hereby  made  its  duty, 
to  receive,  care  for,  as  .far  as  practicable 
preserve,  sell,  dispose  of  and  distribute  all 
produce  of  every  kind  and  nature  consigned 
to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  its  rules  and  regulations, 
which  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide 
the  conditions  and  requirements  under 
which  said  commission  will  receive  con¬ 
signments,  and  as  to  the  amount  and 
quantity  thereof,  which  it  may  from  time 
to  time  be  able  to  receive  and  handle,  and 
for  such  other  matters  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commission  may  be  necessary.’ 

“The  commission  is  to  provide  a  State 
label  for  all  goods  handled  by  it  and  imi¬ 
tation  or  mutilation  of  this  iabel  is  made 
a  misdemeanor. 

“Under  its  provisions  the  commission 
may  receive  and  distribute  or  sell  any 
California  product,  or  food  resulting  from 
tho  manufacture  of  California  products  and 
may  establish  markets  wherever  it  deems 
it  necessary  for  tho  distribution  of  the 
stocks. 

“It  is  claimed  by  the  promoters  that  it 
is  not  hostile  to  retailers,  but  is  rather 
a  help  to  them,  as  the  enormous  profits 
now  demanded  by  the  middlemen  leave 
little  margin  for  the  retailer.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — United  States  Attorney  Asa 
P.  French  announced  September  5  that  he 
had  received  orders  from  Washington  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry  into  the  dynamite 
“planting”  in  Lawrence  during  the  textile 
strike  there  last  Winter.  William  M. 
Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company ;  Frederick  E,  Atteaux,  a  promi¬ 
nent  business  man,  and  Dennis  J.  Collins, 
of  Cambridge,  are  under  indictment  by  the 
Suffolk  County  Grand  Jury  for  alleged  con¬ 
nection  with  tills  “planting.”  On  receipt 
of  his  orders  Mr.  French  assigned  to  work 
on  the  case  Kert  de  Belle,  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  Chicago,  who 
is  now  in  Boston,  and  Fred  P.  Schmidt,  a 
local  agent  of  the  department.  Mr.  French 
said  that  the  government’s  inquiry  will  be 
limited  to  investigation  of  the  planting  of 

19  sticks  of  dynamite  in  the  trucks  of  a 
freight  car  which  carried  a  consignment  of 
mill  goods  from  Lawrence  to  Philadelphia. 

A  decision  that  is  likely  to  increase  the 
precautions  employed  by  meat  packing  con¬ 
cerns  in  guarding  their  output  against  in¬ 
fection  was  handed  down  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Walter  C.  Noyes  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  at  New  York  September  5, 
when  he  overruled  a  demurrer  filed  by 
Armour  &  Co.  in  answer  to  a  suit  for 
$0,000  damages  brought  againts  them  by 
Sophie  Kettorer.  In  this  suit  the  plaintiff, 
who  says  that  she  is  a  German  by  birth 
and  a  resident  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  claims  to  have  been  affected  by 
trichinosis  as  the  result  of  eating  lachin- 
ker,  one  of  the  products  of  the  Armour 
company.  In  their  demurrer  the  defendants 
moved  for  a  dismissal  of  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  does  not  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  consumer  but  sells  only  to 
the  dealer  or  middleman  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  they  are  not  responsible  to  the 
consumer.  They  contended  that  they  owed 
the  latter  no  duty  whatsoever  except  the 
duty  owing  to  all  men  “to  refrain  from 
knowingly  aud  wilfully  inflicting  injury.” 
Judge  Noyes’s  decision  gives  the  defendants 

20  days  in  which  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
court  proceedings,  after  which  they  may  file 
an  answer. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  a 
dozen  injured  at  the  Vailsburg  Motordrome. 
Newark,  N.  .T.,  September  8,  when  the 
motorcycle  ridden  by  “Eddy”  Dasha,  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  got  away  from  him  and  jumped 
the  railing  about  the  track  where  the 
bleachers  and  grandstand  join.  The  motor¬ 
cycle,  going  at  92  miles  an  hour,  mowed 
down  a  line  of  men  and  boys  who  were 
leaning  over  the  railing  at  the  edge  of  the 
track,  killing  four  .and  injuring  many. 
Hasha  was  thrown  against  a  heavy  upright. 
His  nock  was  broken  and  his  skull  was 
fractured.  The  heavy  cycle  rolled  dowu 
the  steeply  banked  track  directly  in  front 
of  the  machine  ridden  by  John  Albright. 
Albright  was  unnbic  to  avoid  the  other 
machine  because  of  the  great  speed  at  which 
he  was  going,  and  when  his  motorcycle 
struck  it  lie  was  thrown  a  distance  of  30 
feet,  rolling  unconscious  to  the  bottom  of 
the  embankment.  He  died  three  hours 
later.  Parts  of  the  broken  machine  (lew 
into  the  grandstand,  striking  men  aud  boys 
and  badly  injuring  them. 

William  W.  Gale,  president  of  the  Gale 
Electric  Company,  of  Now  Haven,  Conn., 
was  instantly  killed  and  his  wife  badly 
crushed  when  the  automobile  which  he  was 
driving  became  unmanageable  and  turned 
over  near  Amsterdam.  N  Y.,  September  8. 
Tlie  machine  was  making  close  to  GO  miles 
an  hour,  when  Gale  approached  the  abrupt 
curve  just  east  of  Fonda,  and  unaware 


of  the  turn  of  tbe  road  he  did  not  slacken 
the  speed  of  his  car.  It  skidded,  struck  a 
stone  and  turned  three  complete  revolutions 
before  bringing  up  against  a  stone  culvert. 
Mr.  Gale  was  about  45  years  old,  was  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  American  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  Club,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thirty-five  people  were  injured,  five  of 
them  fatally,  when  a  special  Lake  Shore 
electric  car  with  a  trailer  attached  crashed 
into  a  brewery  truck,  four  miles  west  of 
Rocky  River,  near  Cleveland,  O.,  Septem¬ 
ber  8.  The  ears  were  crowded  with  a 
party  bound  to  a  clambake. 

Five  men  were  killed  and  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  damage  was  done  as  the 
result  of  the  wreck  of  a  fast  freight  train 
on  the  New  York  Central  near  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  September  8.  The  five  wreck  vic¬ 
tims  were  boating  their  way  on  tho  train, 
which  was  running  at  high  speed  when  a 
car  truck  broke.  The  car  left  the  tracks 
and  others  to  the  rear  followed,  until  20 
or  more  had  crashed  together  and  were 
strewn  in  all  directions,  tearing  up  rails 
and  roadbed  for  hundreds  of  feet. 

The  United  States  navy  is  to  have  for 
its  exclusive  use  a  vast  oil  field  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  from  which  it  will  obtain  fuel  for 
its  oil  burning  fighting  ships.  President 
Taft  has  withdrawn  37,000  acres  of  oil 
lands  in  the  Elk  Hills,  California,  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  serving  as  a  reserve 
source  of  fuel  for  the  navy.  The  tract 
withdrawn  is  adjacent  to  the  Midway  and 
McKIttrick  oil  fields,  and  tests  already  made 
indicate  that  there  is  present  250,000,000 
barrels,  or  25  years  supply,  at  a  liberal 
estimate  of  tbe  probable  consumption  in 
the  navy. 

OBITUARY. — Cluis.  L.  Yates,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  business  managed  of  The 
National  Nurseryman  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  died 
suddenly  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4. 
He  was  55  years  of  age.  Prof.  John  Craig, 
late  editor  of  The  National  Nurseryman, 
died  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Ernest  Hem¬ 
ming,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  as  the  successor  of  the 
late  Prof.  Craig. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Twin  City 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association,  composed 
of  fanciers  from  Royersford,  Spring  City, 
Parker  Ford  and  Linfleld,  will  hold  their 
third  annual  poultry  and  pigeon  show  in 
Spriug  City,  Pa.,  November  27,  28,  29 
and  30.  A  large,  well  lighted  building 
has  been  secured  with  more  than  double 
the  floor  space  of  the  building  used  for  tbe 
show  of  1911.  Two  hundred  now  coops 
have  been  ordered  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  coops  now  owned  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Harry  Wolsieffer,  II.  M.  Kenner 
and  John  W.  Poley  will  judge  the  show, 
which  promises  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
last  season. 

Dr.  Wiley’s  noted  “poison  squad”  is  to 
be  imitated  in  tests  on  horses  and  cattle 
at  the  government's  experimental  (farm, 
near  Bcthesda,  Md.  “Sulphured  oats”  and 
other  treated  grains,  the  food  value  of 
which  is  causing  a  controversy  between 
the  pure  food  authorities  and  the  grain 
men  of  the  Middle  West,  will  be  fed  to  the 
animals  for  a  short  period,  and  on  the 
results  probably  will  depend  an  industry 
of  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 

State  Bacteriologist  H.  H.  Waite,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  discovered  the 
germ  which  causes  the  mysterious  diseases 
that  have  been  killing  horses  in  Kansas 
and  that  State,  according  to  a  statement 
given  out  by  Governor  Aldrich  September 
9.  The  germ  is  said  t’o  enter  the  horse’s 
head  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils  aud 
thence  find  its  way  to  the  brain.  Tho  germ 
is  supposed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  hay  or  other  proven¬ 
der.  The  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  eo-operating  with  State 
authorities  in  studying  the  disease. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  an  experiment  station  on 
the  Manti  national  forest,  near  Ephraim, 
Utah,  for  the  study  of  grazing  and  water 
protection  problems.  Already  tbe  gather¬ 
ing  of  observations  on  the  relations  of 
erosion  and  run-off  to  the  forest  cover  has 
begun.  Ephraim  and  other  towns  in  its 
neighborhood  have  suffered  severely  from 
floods  following  violent  rainstorms  in  tbe 
mountains,  and  it  has  been  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  overgrazed  condition  of 
areas  on  which  the  natural  vegetative  cover 
has  been  seriously  altered  is  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  torrents  and  the  rapid 
discharge  of  debris-laden  flood  waters.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  study  will  be  to  learn 
how  the  maximum  of  grazing  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  forest  land  can  he  obtained  without 
injury  to  forest  reproduction  and  stream 
flow.  The  national  forests  provide  range 
during  a  part  or  all  of  the  year  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  tbe  stock  produced  in  the 
Western  States.  The  experts  of  the  de¬ 
partment  believe  that  when  the  ranges, 
which  were  denuded  by  many  years  of  im¬ 
proper  use,  are  restored  to  a  'normal  con¬ 
dition  of  productivity  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  feed  for  a  much  larger  number 
of  stock  without  injury  to  forest  growths 
or  watersheds. 

The  Rank  of  the  Nation  of  Uruguay  will 
establish  local  loan  banks  throughout  the 
republic  to  make  loans  to  farmers  requir¬ 
ing  financial  assistance  so  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  the  dountry  may 
have  every  opportunity  of  development. 
The  commission  charged  with  the  reform 
of  the  Uruguayan  Constitution  has  begun 
its  work. 


Iv  1911,  142.189.329  tons  of  soft  coal 
were  mined  in  Pennsylvania.  The  number 
of  miners  employed  was  182.053. 

Trespassing  Deer.  —  Regarding  New 
Englanders  who  are  “pestered"  by  wild 
deer,  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  deer  belong  to  tbe  State, 
would  the  farmer  not  be  within  his  legal 
rights  if  he  would  serve  notice  on  the 
State  game  warden  that  the  deer  were  tres¬ 
passing  and  that  if  they  returned  they 
would  be  shot?  My  idea  is  that  the  State 
has  no  more  rights  than  an  individual  to 
pasture  its  stock  on  my  place  and  destroy 
my  crops,  and  while  I  could  not  sue  the 
State  for  damages  a.s  I  could  an  individual, 
I  would  be  justified  in  using  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  my  property.  e.  n.  g. 

Turner,  Ore. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

PRAYER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  is  a  cry  upon  the  earth, 

A  cry  of  want  and  woe — 

It  rises  from  our  cities  vast, 

From  hamlets  lone  and  low  : 

Where  roll  our  commerce-laden  waves, 
Where  fields  of  verdure  spread, 

Ascends  the  still  unanswered  prayer — ■ 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

The  voice  of  wasted  youth  is  there — 

Of  childhood  early  chilled ; 

Of  famine,  ruined  homes,  and  hopes 
Which  time  can  ne’er  rebuild : 

Of  age,  upon  whose  downward  way 
No  genial  lights  are  shed, — 

All — all  are  blended  in  the  prayer — 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

Oh,  fair  and  fresh  the  early  Spring, 

Her  budding  wreath  displays, 

To  all  the  wide  earth  promising 
The  joy  of  harvest  days ; 

Yet  many  a  waste  of  wavy  gold 
Hath  bent  above  the  dead ; 

Then  let  the  living  share  it  too — 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

Of  old,  a  nation’s  cry  shook  down 
The  sword-defying  wall, 

And  ours  may  reach  the  mercy  seat, 

Though  not  the  lordly  hall. 

God  of  Corn  !  shall  man  restrain 
Thy  blessings,  freely  shed? 

Oh  1  look  upon  the  isles  at  last — 

Give  us  our  daily  bread. 

— Thomas  Ilood,  March  6,  1842. 

* 

The  above  poem  was  written  at  a 
time  of  poverty  and  industrial  stress  in 
Great  Britain,  before  the  repeal  of  the 
oppressive  Corn  Laws  in  1846.  We  can 
barely  realize,  now,  the  bitter  poverty 
of  factory  operatives  and  farm  laborers, 
at  that  time,  as  depicted  in  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  novel  “Mary  Barton.”  Yet  now, 
with  plenty  all  around  us,  there  is  the 
same  social  and  industrial  unrest,  and 
too  many  cases  where  the  farmer  and 
the  industrial  worker,  mutually  depend¬ 
ent  upon  one  another,  are  kept  apart 
that  others  may  profit  by  their  toil. 
Hood’s  poem  has  the  same  poignancy 
of  appeal  to-day  that  it  had  70  years 
ag°. 

* 

This  recipe  for  fruit  oatmeal  cookies 
is  given  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Have  ready  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  rolled  oats,  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  chopped 
raisins,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  to  suit  the 
taste.  Mix  and  bake  like  ordinary 
cookies. 

* 

Minnesota  equal  suffragists  have 
adopted  the  darning  needle  as  an  em¬ 
blem,  and  will  maintain  a  booth  at  the 
State  fair  where  any  man  who  desires 
may  have  his  socks  darned.  This  is  to 
do  away  with  the  impression  that 
women  who  yearn  for  a  real  vote  do 
not  know  anything  about  housekeeping. 
After  all,  are  not  a  good  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  politics  merely  national  house¬ 
keeping  in  an  extended  form? 

* 

Among  the  colors  favored  in  Fall 
millinery  are  Fuchsia  red,  burnt  orange, 
amber  and  royal  blue.  A  great  deal 
of  black  and  white  is  shown,  white  pre¬ 
dominating  in  the  combination.  During 
the  close  and  humid  days  of  mid- 
August,  it  was  rather  absurd  to  see 
New  York  women  wearing  felt  and 
velvet  hats,  but  they  were  the  new 
models  intended  for  mountain  and 
traveling  wear,  which  looked  rather  out 
of  place  in  the  overheated  city.  White 
and  pale  gray  felt,  both  smooth  and 
rough,  and  stitched  black  velvet  in 
sombrero  shapes  bound  with  white 
grosgrain  and  finished  with  a  white 

band  were  the  favorite  models. 

* 

Potato  pie  is  a  hearty  dish  for  a  meal 
without  meat,  given  by  Harper’s  Bazar : 
Shell  five  hard-boiled  eggs  and  cut  them 
into  slices,  fairly  thick.  Mash  a  pound 
of  cooked  potatoes  and  mix  them  with 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  cream. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  very 
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little  nutmeg.  Witji  this  line  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  buttered  earthenware  dish, 
and  place  in  it  a  layer  of  the  sliced 
eggs.  Scatter  over  this  chopped  parsley 
and  cover  with  a  little  white  sauce. 
Continue  alternate  layers  of  potato, 
sauce,  and  egg  until  the  quantities  are 
used.  Let  the  last  layer  be  a  coating  of 
sauce,  and  cover  the  top  with  mashed 
potato  smoothed  carefully.  Mark  a 
neat  pattern  on  top,  brush  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  heat  in  a  moderate 

oven  for  half  an  hour. 

* 

Bread  seems  such  a  universal  article 
of  food  that  we  can  hardly  realize 
there  are  places  where  baked  bread 
forms  no  part  of  the  daily  diet.  Yet 
there  are  many  districts  in  Europe 
where  the  peasants  eat  no  bread,  tak¬ 
ing  their  cereal  or  farinaceous  food  in 
other  forms.  In  some  parts  of  Austria 
and  the  Tyrol  the  staple  food  is  a  sort 
of  porridge  made  from  ground  beech¬ 
nuts  taken  at  breakfast  with  fresh  or 
curdled  milk,  at  dinner  with  broth  or 
fried  lard,  and  at  supper  with  milk.  In 
northern  Italy  polenta,  a  sort  of  corn- 
meal  mush,  is  the  everyday  food,  while 
a  species  of  hominy  takes  the  place  of 
bread  among  the  poorer  classes  in  Rou- 
mania.  With  our  wide  range  of  foods 
we  become  impatient  of  monotony,  and 
can  hardly  understand  the  philosophic 
attitude  of  those  old-world  communities 
restricted  to  some  very  simple  form  of 
diet.  There  are  many  foreign  ideas  in 
food  that  we  may  well  adopt,  however, 
for  it  is  second  nature  for  an  efficient 
foreign  housekeeper  to  study  how  she 
may  obtain  the  highest  nutritive  value 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Drying  Corn. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  drying  corn 
•without  an  evaporator?  H.  D.  R. 

Southern  Dried  Corn.— Sew  firmly 
into  a  quilting-frame  a  strong  sheet. 
Gather  the  corn  when  ready  for  use, 
husk  and  remove  silk.  Put  on  in  boiler, 
cover  with  water  and  when  it  starts 
boiling  let  cook  well  for  10  or  15  min¬ 
utes.  Take  off,  allow  it  to  cool  some, 
then  score  and  cut  off,  but  not  too  close, 
to  have  it  shucky,  and  scrape  off  what 
remains  on  ear.  Have  your  frame  out 
in  a  sunny  place,  spread  corn  evenly 
upon  it,  cover  with  a  mosquito  netting 
and  it  will  dry  quickly  in  this  way,  as 
it  dries  from  below  just  as  fast  as 
above.  Then  at  some  convenient  time 
when  the  oven  is  piping  hot  put  it  in 
the  oven  to  heat  well  through  in  order 
to  kill  any  chance  “microbe.”  When  it 
comes  time  to  cook'  the  dried  corn  wash 
well  in  water.  Put  to  soak  in  milk 
over  night  and  cook  in  the  milk  it 
soaked  in;  season  with  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  and  you  will  find  it 
very  good  and  know  that  it  is  clean. 

Chop-Suey. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  recipe  for 
making  Chinese  chop-suey? 

MRS.  J.  R.  P. 

Chinese  chop-suey  is  a  very  variable 
dish.  There  is  plain  chop-suey,  mush¬ 
room,  or  chicken,  or  sweet-and-sour 
chop-suey,  chop-suey  in  Hong-Kong 
style,  etc.  The  one  thing  that  makes 
them  all  skin  is  the  sauce,  soy,  which  is 
made  from  fermented  Soy  beans  and 
has  a  peculiar  pungent  salty  taste. 
This  sauce  may  be  purchased  from  any 
dealer  in  Chinese  products.  Plain  chop- 
suey,  as  served  in  a  famous  Chinese 
restaurant  not  far  from  the  R.  N.-Y. 
office,  consists  of  sprouts  of  Soy  beans 
— tender  white  sprouts  about  an  inch 
long,  which  are  steamed  or  boiled,  in 
which  is  mixed  a  proportion  of  sliced 
fried  onions  and  sliced  uncooked  cel¬ 
ery,  with  shreds  of  tender,  frizzled  ham,, 
The  whole  is  moistened  with  heated  soy. 
If  chicken  chop-suey,  shredded  white 
meat  of  roast  chicken  is  laid  over  the 
top ;  if  the  mushroom  variety,  the  sliced 
mushrooms  are  mixed  through,  while 
pineapple  is  used  with  the  sweet-and- 
sour.  The  root  of  the  common  Jerusa¬ 


lem  artichoke  is  also  used  with  it.  We 
have  tested  a  good  deal  of  Chinese 
cookery,  but  all  the  chop-suey  we  have 
had  was  made  with  bean  sprouts  as  a 
foundation.  The  following  recipe  was 
given  us  by  a  Chicago  friend  as  a  Chi¬ 
nese  chop-suey,  though  unlike  any  we 
have  tried :  Blanch  one  dozen  almonds, 
one  dozen  hazelnuts  and  one  dozen 
English  walnuts ;  chop  all  rather  fine. 
Remove  the  brown  skin  from  one  Brazil 
nut  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Pare  the 
flesh  from  a  chicken  gizzard  and  sim¬ 
mer  till  tender.  Take  one-fourth  the 
breast  meat  from  a  cooked  chicken  and 
one  ounce  of  smoked  beef  and  run 
through  a  food  chopper.  In  a  saucepan 
cook  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter  till  it 
bubbles,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  chicken  broth,  one  tablespoonful 
of  tomato  catsup,  the  nuts  and  pre¬ 
pared  meat.  Cover  and  simmer  10  min¬ 
utes,  while  you  prepare  two  good-sized 
Jerusalem  artichokes  by  scraping  and 
cutting  in  thin  slices.  Add  to  the  other 
ingredients,  cook  10  minutes,  season 
with  paprika  and  salt,  and  serve.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chop-suey  sub¬ 
stitute,  though  it  is  unlike  any  we  have 
met  with  prepared  by  Oriental  cooks, 
and  the  absence  of  real  soy  makes  us 
doubt  its  Chinese  origin. 

One  very  appetizing  Chinese  dish 
quite  adaptable  to  American  taste  is 
chow-main.  This  consists  of  slender 
noodles  which  are  boiled,  drained  and 
then  fried  till  crisp,  and  mixed  with 
sliced  fried  onions,  ham  and  celery, 
while  shredded  white  chicken  meat  is 
laid  over  the  top.  The  fat  used  in  fry¬ 
ing  is  vegetable  oil  (probably  sesame) 
and  the  dish  is  free  from  greasiness, 
with  all  the  flavors  melting  together 
most  harmoniously.  Of  course  no 
bread,  is  served  with  these  dishes,  but 
dry  steamed  rice  takes  its  place. 
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Is  Your  Home 
Safe  From 


Let  Your 
Protection 
Be  Guaranteed 

The  Dodd  System  takes  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  rodding  a  building—  chimneys, 
pipes,  flues,  tin  gutters,  telephone  wires,  etc. 
Safety  depends  upon  it.  ltight  installation, 
is  everything.  Don’t  be  misled.  Our  patent 

Woven  Copper  Cable  Rod 

is  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  the  best  rod 
alone  will  not  save  you.  It  must  be  scientific¬ 
ally  installed.  2000  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
endorse  the  Dodd  System.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  buildings  protected— not  one  has  ever  been 
destroyed.  Our  erectors  are  specially  trained 
and  regularly  licensed.  Every  Job  gnaranteed, 
with  money  refund  agreement.  Once  is  enough 
to  rod  your  buildings.  Have  the  job  done  right 
by  a  responsible  concern.  Send  for  our  great 
free  lightning  book  to-day.  Address 

DODD  &  STRUTHERS 
725  6th  Avenue, 

Des  Wloinos, 

Iowa. 


Read  Our  Great 
Free  Book  on  Lightning 


Guaranteed  Stoves — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove — polished,  all  ready  to  setup. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Beach  Plums. 

For  a  delicious  rich  Beach  plum  pre¬ 
serve  use  the  largest  fine  plums,  not 
over-ripe.  Do  not’  scald,  as  that  re¬ 
moves  the  slight  bitter  taste  which  many, 
like.  Allow  three-fourths  pound  sugar 
to  one  pound  plums  and  a  little  water. 
Make  syrup,  boil  and  put  in  plums,  let 
boil  a  very  short  time,  and  when  plums 
begin  to  wrinkle  skim  out  carefully, 
drain  and  boil  syrup  down  till  almost 
as  thick  as  jelly.  Put  in  plums,  simmer 
a  few  minutes  and  fill  pint  cans.  To 
can,  use  one-half  pound  sugar  to  one 
pound  plums,  a  little  water,  and  do  not 
boil  syrup  down.  They  are  good  to  use 
on  table  or  make  into  pies.  They  are 
fine  made  in  a  sweet  pickle,  and  make  a 
beautiful  clear  jelly  by  following  any 
good  jelly  rule.  It  is  best  not  to  have 
the  fruit  too  ripe.  mrs.  g.  h.  w. 

Some  of  your  readers  have  asked 
about  preserving  Beach  plums.  We  are 
preserving  some  this  morning,  so  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  about  them.  Living 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  our 
farm  touches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
there  are  quantities  of  the  plums  here. 
People  are  so  anxious  for  them  that  we 
planted  some  stones  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  getting  some.  Still  we  have  to  get 
around  early  in  order  to  have  them.  We 
can  whole,  same  as  other  small  fruit, 
using  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit, 
according  to  the  sweetness  of  the  plums. 
They  also  make  a  delicious  jelly,  using 
a  pint  of  sugar  for  a  pint  of  juice. 

’  H.  W.  S. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 

Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  greajt 
strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today. 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers,  Saw 
Millsj^Get 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  Yotfi 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 


Cider  Mill  and  Press 


Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don't  depend  on  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  MU! 
and  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  ah  the  cider.  The  Fanners* 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that;  U 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit'  vour  needs.  Write  at  once. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  Bo*  839  Higganum,  Conn. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


o  •  „  •  by  F.  D.  Coburn.  Fall 

OWine  ID  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Frice . $3.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  tLSs t?n uani 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 


ti  Hnrco  by  Isaac  P.  Iloberts.  In  this 
I  ne  florae  WOrk  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.35 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bo  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  LEVIN  PRVNER 


To  preserve  the  Beach  plum  whole, 
pit  the  plums  the  same  as  cherries. 
Here  is  where  a  cherry  pitter  is  a  big 
help  again.  Preserve  the  same  as  cher¬ 
ries.  I  find  it  better  to  cook  them  in 
the  preserving  kettle,  rather  than  to 
cook  them  in  the  jars.  Another  way  is 
the  spiced  Beach  plum,  which  excels 
spiced  grapes  and  currants.  Pit  your 
plums;  to  every  seven  pounds  of  fruit 
use  three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  a 
tablespoon  each  of  ground  allspice, 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  one-half  pint 
vinegar.  Put  spices  in  bag,  boil  slowly 
all  together  four  to  five  hours.  Put  in 
stone  crocks  or  jelly  glasses. 

MRS.  E.  A.  T. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


1912. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


the  rural,  new-yorker 


The  first  group  shows  7525,  plain 
blouse  or  guimpe,  34  to  44  bust. 
With  high,  round  or  square  neck, 
or  with  yoke  facing.  2  yards,  36 
with  )4  yard  36  for  peplum,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7528,  corset  cover  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
1  lA  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide,  3)4 
yds.  of  beading,  3  yds.  of  edging,  for  16 
year  size.  7378,  tucked  blouse  or  shirt 
waist,  34  to  42  bust.  With  long  or 


three-quarter  sleeves,  with  or  without 
collar.  2)4  yds.  36,  with  Y&  yd.  27,  )4 
yd.  36  and  1)4  yd.  of  insertion  and  1)4 
yd.  of  edging  for  the  frill,  for  medium 
size.  7494,  five-gored  skirt,  22  to  32 
waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist  line. 

3) 4  yds.  36  when  material  has  figure  or 
nap,  4)4  yds.  27  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  for  medium  size. 
7504,  five-gored  skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  With 
or  without  plaited  portion  at  left  of 
front.  4)4  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide, 
H  yd.  any  width  for  plaited  portion,  for 
16  year  size.  7507,  four-piece  skirt,  22 
to  32  waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist 
line.  5  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap,  2)4 
yds.  36  when  material  has  neither  figure 
nor  nap ;  for  medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7486,  seven- 
gored  princesse  slip  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  5)4 
yds.  36  for  plain  slip,  3  yds.  of  em¬ 
broidery  4  in.  wide,  9  yds.  of  insertion, 

4) 4  yds.  beading,  for  16  year  size. 
/478,  child’s  princesse  slip  or  petticoat. 
2  to  6  years.  With  round,  square  or 
high  neck,  sleeveless  or  with  long  or 
short  sleeves.  1)4  yd.  of  material  36 
with  2  yds.  of  embroidery  4)4  in.  wide, 
2)4  yds.  of  insertion,  1)4  yd.  of  edging, 


Black  Chocolate  Cake. 

In  February.  1910.  you  had  a  formula 
printed  for  a  devil's  food  cake  that  was 
cheap,  easy  to  prepare  and  excellent  to 
cat.  I  have  sent  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  that 
year  away,  and  the  paper  with  this  valu¬ 
able  recipe,  so  please  print  again. 

Virginia.  mrs.  g.  l.  h. 

Two  recipes  for  this  were  given  in, 
February,  1910.  They  were  as  follows: 

Devil’s  Cake. — Cook  in  a  granite  pan, 
on  top  of  the  stove  1)4  cup  milk,  two 
squares  grated  chocolate  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Stir  till  the  mixture 
thickens  and  is  smooth.  Remove  from 
fire  and  add  three  tablespoons  of  butter, 
one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  milk,  one- 
half  teaspoon  soda,  1)4  cup  flour. 
Flavor  with  vanilla,  bake  in  two  layers. 

Black  Chocolate  Cake. — First  dissolve 
one-fifth  cake  unsweetened  chocolate  in, 
one-half  cup  boiling  water,  stir  on  stove 
till  it  thickens,  then  set  aside  to  cool 
while  you  mix  cake.  Cream  one-half 
cup  butter,  scant,  with  1)4  cup  sugar,, 
add  well-beaten  eggs,  then  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cup 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla,  flour 
to  make  a  thin  batter,  then  add  melted 
chocolate.  Bake  in  flat  pan  and  finish 
with  chocolate  icing. 

Green  Tomatoes. 

Unless  we  have  more  sunshine  and 
warmer  weather  in  the  near  future  than 
we  have  had  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
ripe  tomatoes,  which  we  so  much  enjoy, 
will  be  a  dream  of  the  future,  so  we 
have  had  to  resurrect  all  our  green  to¬ 
mato  recipes  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit. 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes. — This  is  a 
new  dish  to  us,  but  we  enjoyed  it  so 
much  for  a  change  that  I  would  pass 
it  on.  Of  course  the  quantity  to  pre¬ 
pare  depends  on  the  size  of  the  family; 
we  have  eight  in  ours.  Peel  and  slice 
about  one-fourth  inch  thick,  dip  in  flour 
on  both  sides,  then  fry  in  butter  a  nice 
brown.  They  need  to  cook  slowly,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  done. 

Green  Tomato  Pie.— Peel  and  slice 
crosswise,  very  thin,  the  quantity 
needed  to  fill  one  crust.  One  large  cup 
sugar,  two  level  tablespoons  butter,  one 
tablespoon  vinegar,  cinnamon  or  any 
spices  you  prefer,  add  flour  as  you 
would  for  pieplant,  for  they  are  very 
juicy.  This  pie  needs  to  bake  longer 
than  an  apple  or  berry  pie. 

Another  dish  we  enjoy  very  much  is 
green  tomato  chowder:  One  peck  to¬ 
matoes,  six  or  seven  onions ;  chop  to¬ 
gether  and  let  stand  over  night,  with 
salt  well  sprinkled  through.  In  the 
morning  pour  of!  this  juice  which  has 
formed,  then  put  on  a  quart  of  vinegar 
and  scald.  Pour  off,  then  add  one 
poujnd  sugar,  one  pin,t  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  ground  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoon  groutud  cinnamon  and  cloves  and 
two  or  three  green  peppers  chopped; 
then  cook  till  done.  \Ve  enjoy  green 
tomato  pickles,  but  expect  the  house¬ 
wife  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y  have 
i  ccipes  for  them,  so  I  will  not  give 
Inine-  HOUSEWIFE. 


tor  4  year  size.  7489,  work  apron  with 
cap  and  sleeves,  small  34  or  36,  medium 
3o  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust.  4)4  yds. 

for  apron  and  sleeves,  54  yd.  either 
width  for  cap,  for  medium  size.  6980, 
seven-gored  petticoat  with  habit  back. 
-2  to  32  waist.  3)4  yds.  36,  3  yds.  of 
embroidery,  2)4  yds.  of  insertion,  2  yds. 
of  beading,  for  medium  size.  7480, 
girl’s  bloomers,  6  to  12  years.  To  be 
attached  to  under  waist  or  made  sep¬ 
arately.  2  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide, 
1)4  yd.  44  for  bloomers,  )4  yd.  36  in. 
wide  for  under  waist,  for  10  vear  size. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Convenience  in  the  Farmhouse. 

WFy  should  not  the  woman  on  the 
farm  enjoy  the  same  conveniences,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  that  our  city 
cousins  do?  So  many  old-fashioned 
houses  on  the  farm,  you  say?  Yes,  but 
many  of  them  can  be  made  very  con¬ 
venient  with  very  little  expense.  The 
house  in  which  we  live  was  built  over 
60  years  ago.  We  live  on  the  farm 
owned  by  great-grandfather  (who  lived 
in  the  log  house),  grandfather,  father 
and  son.  Y\  lien  we  were  married  the 
father ,  mother  and  children  were  still 
here,  but  were  building  a  new  house 
about  oO  rods  away  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  We  all  lived  here — very 
peaceably— until  the  new  house  was 
completed,  then  all  moved  to  the  new 
house  and  we  lived  witli  father  and 
mother  nearly  a  year,  while  carpenters 
were  repairing  the  old  house  for  us. 

1  he  house  is  on  a  north  and  south 
toad,  and  faces  the  west.  The  rooms 
\yere  all  quite  small,  but  we  saw  where 
they  could  be  remodeled  very  nicely. 
I  lie  ground  floor  consisted  of  front 
room,  bedroom  with  closet,  middle 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen  (very  small) 
and  pantry.  We  took  out  the  partition 
between  closet  and  bedroom  and  put  it 
all  into  the  bedroom,  which  makes  it 
very  good  size.  Then  the  partition  be¬ 
tween  front  and  middle  room  was  taken 
out  and  part  put  in  the  front  room,  the 
remainder  made  into  a  hall,  and  from 
this  we  go  upstairs,  also  outdoors  and 
into  the  dining  room.  The  dining  room 
was  left  as  it  was,  with  the  exception 
of  taking  out  an  outside  door;  the 
small  bcdioom  with  closet  off  the  dining 
room  is  also  the  same. 


The  kitchen,  which  is  on  the  north¬ 
west  end  of  the  house,  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  of  all.  The  partition  be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  and  pantry  was 
taken  out.  We  first  thought  of  having 
cupboards  between  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room,  but  it  was  going  to  spoil  the 
only  good  place  for  the  kitchen  range, 
so  we  decided  to  make  the  whole  west 
end  of  the  kitchen  into  cupboards. 
They  are  about  18  inches  deep  and  12 
feet  long,  and  go  to  the  ceiling.  (In 
building  cupboards  don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  leaving  them  part  way  to  the 
ceiling,  for  they  make  a  fine  dust 
catcher.)  The  upper  cupboards  are 
about  60  inches  in  height  and  below 
these  are  three  cupboards  for  food,  then 
three  drawers  that  I  use  for  towels, 
strainers,  wash  cloths  and  my  kitchen 
aprons.  To  the  north  of  these  drawers 
is  a  bin  for  white  flour  and  one  for 
graham,  or  whatever  one  cares  to  use 
it  for.  This  takes  ail  the  room  under 
the  dish  cupboards. 

This  brings  us  to  the  broad  shelf 
along  the  north  end.  Under  this  shelf 
are  two  cupboards  for  tinware,  then  two 
more  under  the  sink.  We  have  three 
windows  on  the  north  end,  one  directly 
over  the  sink,  and  by  the  sink  the  nicest 
thing  of  all — a  never-failing  water  sup¬ 
ply.  This  is  piped  from  a  spring  about 
40  rods  away.  The  water  runs  into  a 
stone  crock  under  the  kitchen  and  is 
pumped  into  the  house.  From  the  crock 
the  overflow  goes  into  a  cement  tank 
in  the  milk  house.  From  this  tank  two 
pipes  take  the  water  to  a  tank  where 
we  water  horses  and  the  other  to  a  tank 
in_  the  barnyard  where  the  cows  drink. 
We  also  have  pipe  connection  with  a 
well,  but  the  spring  has  always  been 
sufficient,  so  we  have  never  had  to  use 
the  well  water.  We  are  thinking  now 
of  having  a  cistern  dug  near  the  barn, 
so  we  would  have  a  better  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  fire.  No  farm  has  an 
over-supply  in  such  a  case.  mrs.  r.  m.  s. 

Fried  Cakes.— One  cup  sugar,  one  ; 
tablespoonful  butter  creamed  together,  i 
Add  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  one-half  1 
teaspoon  ful  salt.  One  cup  milk,  two 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  and  flour 
enough  to  roll.  Roll  out,  cut  in  circles, 
place  one  teaspoonful  of  cranberry  jelly 
or  jam  in  the  center,  fold  up  closely  and 
fry  in  hot  lard. 

Drop  Jumbles.— One  pound  of  flour, 
one-half  pound  of  butter,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
one-half  pound  of  currants  well  washed 
and  dredged,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  of 
soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  one-half 
lemon,  grated  ,  d  and  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon.  Drop  from  a 
spoon  upon  well-buttered  paper,  lining 
a  baking  pan.  Bake  quickly. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAI NT  —  proved 
by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.'* 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes, 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

ab??t.  Paiyt  and  Painting  f'Y  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint. 

1  o  ,,d  Valuable  information 

;  KVonr  “i  Wlttl  Ss  nplo  Color  Cards.  Writ#  me.  DO 
1  II  NOW.  I  can  cave  you  monay. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  8t„  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Water  In  Quantity 

all  over  your  farm-house,  field 
or  barn— pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by 
an  automatic  ltii'o 
Ram.  Raises 
rwater  30  feet  for  each  foot  of  fal  1 
-no  trouble  or  pumping  expense.  , 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet,  1 
|  plans,  estimate.  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..  2421)  Trinity  Bldg.  N.V. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Wo  ship  oil  approval  without  a  c«nl 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON’T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  aro  not  aitUflod 

after  using  the  bicycle  10  day«. 

DO  NOT  BUY  of  tires^tmm  anyone 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latent 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  klndot 
bicycle,  ami  have  learned  our  unheard  Of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

nfJC  OFNT  *"  n"  it  will  cost  yon  to 
UilRa  ULIII  write  a  postal  and  every¬ 
thing  will  bo  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
rotum  mail.  You  will  got  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
-  ri  iRES,  Coaster  -  Drake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

Maatf  Cycle  Com  Dept.  Fso  Chicago 


OUT 
:  RAIN 


You  don't  know  how  much  real  comfort  you 
can  take  out  of  a  rainy  day  until  you  hava 
worn  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

Th e  only  slicker  with  the  famous  Reflex  Edge 
(pat’d)  that  prevents  water  from  running  in 
at  the  front.  Made  for  hard  service.  Two 
colors — black  or  yellow.  * 

$3.00  Everywhere. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

A.  J.  TOWER  Co. 
BOSTON 

TowerCanadian  Limited. 
Toronto  (OI2 
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These  © 
Replex  Edces  ' 
Protect  Yon  o  ( 


Water 
Cannot 
Run  In  At 
T he  Front, 
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Quickly 
Taken  off 
with  — 


greasing 
the  farm 
wagons, a  little 
Old  Dutch  Clean¬ 
ser  will  start  that 
blackened  grease  and 

frime  from  your  hands, 
t  works  just  as  well  on 
any  kind  of  stains  and 
farm  work  discolora¬ 
tions.  Moisten  hands, 
sprinkle  with  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser,  and 
wash  in  clean  water. 
Saves  twice  the  effort 
and  time. 

Many  other  uses  and  full  direction* 
on  large  sifter  can — 10c« 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Paut  II. 

The  Horse  of  Aucient  History. 

In  Europe,  before  the  time  of  his  do¬ 
mestication,  the  flesh  of  the  wild  horse 
was  eaten  by  man.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  horse  was  first  appreciated  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Kelts  and  Indians  (of  Asia) 
used  him  for  chariots  of  war  before 
riding  him.  The  primitive  horse  was 
probably  too  small — judging  from  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  present  wild  races 
are  not  more  than  12  to  14  hands  high 
— to  carry  a  man,  equipped  for  battle, 
for  any  length  of  time  upon  his  back. 
This  would  render  him  practically  use¬ 
less  for  warfare  except  when  hitched 
to  chariots.  The  fact  that  bits  found 
in  the  Bronze  Age  are  hardly  large 
enough  for  a  child’s  pony  is  another 
proof  of  the  small  size  of  the  primitive 
horse.  Undoubtedly  he  increased  in 
size  when  domesticated,  and  the  larger 
animals  were  soon  made  to  carry  men 
upon  their  backs. 

In  the  Bible  we  find  many  references 
to  and  some  descriptions  of  the  horse. 
From  all  of  these  descriptions,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  other  ancient  writers, 
we  infer  that  the  horse  of  that  period 
was  much  less  tamable  than  at  present. 
Ages  of  training  and  working  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  changed  his  disposition  to  a 
marked  extent,  and  rendered  him  more 
pliable  in  the  hands  of  man.  Many  lov¬ 
ers  of  horses  will  recall  Job’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  poetic  description  of  a  war  horse 
of  his  day : 

“Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? 
Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grass¬ 
hopper? 

The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible ; 

He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth 
in  his  strength ; 

He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men ; 

He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not  affrighted; 
Neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  aaginst  him, 

The  glittering  spear  and  the  shield ; 

He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierce¬ 
ness  and  rage; 

Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet. 

He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha !  Fla ! 
He  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off, 

The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting.” 

In  Bible  times  the  horse  was  used  for 
war  and  the  chase  almost  exclusively, 
although  in  Isaiah  28:28  his  use  for 
thrashing  grain  by  treading  it  out  is 
mentioned.  Cavalry  and  chariots  were 
the  strength  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
armies,  but  the  kings  of  Israel  were 
forbidden  to  multiply  horses.  This  was 
partly  because  they  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  but  also  because 
the  strength  of  cavalry  might  make  the 
Israelites  confident  of  their  own  power 
and  forgetful  of  their  dependence  upon 
the  arm  of  the  Almighty. 

Solomon  says,  Proverbs  26 :3 :  “A 
whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the 
ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool’s  back.”  It 
would  seem  more  just  to  us  of  thq 
present  day  to  say:  “A  bridle  for  the 
horse  and  a  whip  for  the  ass.”  Bagster, 
however,  is  authority  for  the  following 
statement:  “The  eastern  ass  is  more 
beautiful  and  a  better  goer  than  ours, 
and,  being  active  and  well  broken,  needs 
only  a  bridle  to  guide  him;  whereas 
their  horses,  being  scarce,  and  often 
caught  wild  and  badly  broken,  are  much 
less  manageable  and  need  the  correction 
of  the  whip.”  This  wild  characteristic 
is  suggested  in  Jeremiah  8:6:  “Every 
one  turneth  to  his  course,  as  the  horse 
rusheth  into  battle.”  In  the  Bible  the 
strength  of  the  horse  is  mentioned  more 
often  than  his  speed.  For  example, 
Psalms  33:17:  “Neither  shall  he”  (the 
horse)  “deliver  any  by  his  great 
strength.”  Also  Psalms  147:10:  “He 
delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the 
horse.”  But  his  speed  is  suggested  in 
Joel  2 :4 :  “As  horsemen,  so  shall  they 
run.”  Also  in  Esther  8:10  and  14. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  use  horses  extensively  until  the  time 
of  King  David ;  but  soon  after  this  their 
use  must  have  been  quite  common,  for 
in  I  Kings,  4  :26,  we  read  that  Solomon 
had  4,000  chariot  horses  and  12,000  cav¬ 
alry  horses.  These  he  procured  from 
Egypt.  King  Solomon  not  only  bought 
horses  from  Egypt  for  his  own  use,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them 
to  the  Hittites  at  a  profit.  In  his  time 
the  price  of  a  horse  was  about  150 
shekels  of  silver.  This  was  also  the 
price  of  a  chariot,  and  a  chariot  was 
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a  simple  vehicle,  so  we  may  infer  that 
horses  were  comparatively  cheap  in 
those  days.  The  countries  around  Pal¬ 
estine  used  horses  more  commonly  than 
did  the  Israelites.  As  stated  befflje, 
they  were  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the 
Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings,  before  the 
eighteenth  cfynasty.  They  were  abund¬ 
ant  in  Egypt  before  the  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians  and 
Canaanites  also  used  horses  about  this 
time.  Their  cavalry  was  very  formid¬ 
able,  and  the  chargers  highly  bred,  as 
Assyrian  sculptures  testify.  They  were 
bred  with  powerful  shoulders,  short, 
thick  necks  and  high  crests ;  probably 
in  order  to  make  them  look  fierce  that 
they  might  terrify  the  enemy.  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  in  Chapter  1,  verse 
8,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Chaldeans, 
“Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  the  eve¬ 
ning  wolves.”  The  trappings  of  the 
Assyrian  charger  were  many  and  com¬ 
plicated.  The  bridle  was  commonly 
placed  over  the  nose,  although  some 
used  bits.  His  head  was  decorated  with 
tassels  and  bows,  and  a  collar,  carrying 
a  bell,  was  placed  around  his  neck. 
Only  one  saddle  has  been  discovered  in 
Assyrian  sculpture,  so  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  not  commonly  used.  In  place 
of  saddles  many  of  the  warriors  cov¬ 
ered  their  horses  with  embroidered 
trappings.  The  Assyrian  horse  was  not 
shod,  therefore  hoofs  “as  hard  as  flint” 
were  of  great  merit  and  were  certainly 
sought  after  and  bred  for.  At  this  time 
two  different  words  were  used  for 
horses.  “Sus”  denoted  large  heavy 
horses  used  for  chariots;  perhaps  these 
were  brought  from  Susa,  and  hence  the 
name.  “Parash”  denoted  a  cavalry 
horse — lighter  and  more  active  than  the 
other,  and  probably  brought  from  Per¬ 
sia. 

Agriculture  was  the  last  use  to  which 
the  horse  was  put.  One  of  the  earliest 
suggestions  is  seen  on  the  Bayeux  tap¬ 
estry  (where  a  horse  is  drawing  a  har¬ 
row),  which  was  made  in  1066  by  the 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  conquest  of  England. 
This,  however,  must  have  represented 
an  exceptional  use  for  the  horse,  for 
oxen  were  used  almost  exclusively  for 
agricultural  purposes  long  after  this 
event.  According  to  sculptures  and  bas- 
reliefs  found  at  Persepolis,  Ecbatana 
and  Babylon,  the  Persian  gray  of  an¬ 
tiquity  was  almost  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
heaviest  draft  horses  of  to-day.  A  frieze 
on  the  Parthenon  (fifth  century  B.  C.), 
shows  rather  small  muscular  horses. 
These  had  short  backs,  very  high  with¬ 
ers,  short  powerful  necks,  fine  crests, 
heads  very  erect  and  fierce  expression 
of  face.  The  statue  of  a  Roman  horse 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.  is  larger 
and  more  powerful,  but  has  the  same 
general  shape  and  appearance. 

From  what  we  can  learn  of  the  horse 
of  this  early  period,  it  is  evident  that 
he  varied  in  size  and  build  as  he  does 
at  the  present  day.  We  may  be  sure 
that  he  varied  in  many  other  respects 
as  well;  in  fact,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  history,  the  different  forms  and 
breeds  of  horses  were  probably  as  many 
and  complicated  as  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  c.  s.  M. 


Silo  Filling. 

What  do  you  know  about  filling  silos 
without  treading  the  corn?  A.  R.  F. 

West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

It  is  our  practice  when  filling  the  silo 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  silo  all  the  time, 
his  duty  being  to  distribute  the  silage 
around  and  keep  it  piled  up  on  the 
edges  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
center.  No  effort  is  made  to  tramp  or 
pack  the  silage.  When  the  mass  heats 
its  own  weight  will  cause  it  to  settle. 
Of  course  if  the  silcy  filling  were  done 
in  a  day  or  two  and  it  was  necessary 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  into  the  silo 
in  a  short  time  it  would  pay  to  tramp 
the  corn  and  pack  it  as  hard  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  with  plenty  of  time  for  filling 
or  if  the  cutter  could  be  secured  a  week 
later,  I  should  not  care  to  have  the 
silage  packed.  louis  erb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


They  srive  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary 
blankets.  Every  one  is  closely  woven  of  the 
strongest,  tightest-twisted  yarns  our  expert  spin¬ 
ners  can  make.  5A  Blankets  are  made  in  the 
largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and  go 
direct  to  your  dealer.  No  jobbers’  profits  to  pay. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

—the  most  popular  medium-priced  square  blankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  extra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.  Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  84  x  90  inches.  Price 
only  $2.50— worth  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  blankets. 
Buy  a  5A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
^correctingtlie  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  iu  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  ExpeUer. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  "Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 
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also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  3  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  81.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.  F.Y0UNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlnpfield.Mass. 


Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

baa  for  forty  years  been  the  standard  live-stock 
conditioner.  25c,  50c,  $1,  $3.50 

Colic  Cure 

(Veterinary) 

Sure  cure  for  colic  and  indigestion,  $1 
Your  money  back  if  it  fails’ 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
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PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


ST2V3MCHIO  3XT  S 

Everything  for  the  Up-to-date  Stable. 

High  Grade.  Low  Prices. 

QUICK  &  THOMAS  CO,,  Auburn,  N.  Y, 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Tkial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlio  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 


Rox  GO. 


Cuba.  N.Y 


Paralyzed  Pig. 

T  have  a  pig  which  is  paralyzed  in  his 
back  quarter.  What  can  be  done  for  him? 

New  Jersey.  p.  w. 

If  the  pig  is  in  good  flesh  and  known 
to  be  free  from  cholera  or  other  dangerous 
disease,  better  slaughter  it  for  meat. 
Paralysis  of  the  bind  quarters  iu  pigs  usu¬ 
ally  is  induced  by  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise,  or  by  feeding  unbalanced  rations 
which  do  not  supply  bone  and  muscle  mak¬ 
ing  material.  Worms  also  may  induce 
rickets,  due  to  malnutrition  and  often  in¬ 
dicated  by  paralysis.  Peed  mixed  rations 
and  succulent  feed  to  other  hogs  and  make 
them  take  abundant  exercise  every  day. 
Ground  phosphate  rock  (“floats”)  may  be 
fed  daily  in  one  to  two  teaspoonful  doses 
to  young  growing  pigs,  as  a  bone  builder, 
and  especially  if  corn  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  ration.  .  a.  s.  a. 


KOBF.RTSOX’S  CHAIN 
RANGING  STANCHION'S 
“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  TEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  j 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEER  STANCHION  CO. 
006  Insn  ranee  Bldg..  Uoehester,  N.  I. 


✓Calves  Without  Milks. 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  ord’s  Calf  Meal 


25%  More  Milk 

U*e  Acorn  Water  Bowls 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 


349  Bellevue  Ave. 

Patented  V. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  and  Canada. 


One  Dollar 
a  Wheel 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
On  Your  Wagon  Now 

Only  $4  to  have  a  sot  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
on  your  farm  wagon  for  your  heaviest  hauling. 

End  your  drudgery  of  high  lifting  at  once  by  send¬ 
ing  only  $1  a  wheel!  Pay  balance  after  30  days  trial. 
Your  money  right  back  if  tho  wheels  are  not  as  rep- 
resented.  We  pay  the  freight  both  way*. 

You  are  not  out  one  cent.  Write  us  today 
for  our  “Dollar-a-Wheel"  offer. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  do.  We  will  send  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
Measuring  Device  to  measure  your  axles 
with.  Send  for  Catalog  of  1912  Models  of 
our  Famous  Empire  Farmers’  Handy  Wag¬ 
on*.  Address  (30) 

Empire  Mfg.Co.,Box  554,  Quincy,  III. 


Keep  Hogs 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 


WITH 

KRESO  DIPNS.I 

\  WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 


KRESO  DIP  No | 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB, MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURI F V. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIP  NO. I 


PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


CRUMBS  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crumb  s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  II  « 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  wit  n 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 

n  «  Il'rOA 


1912. 


FERMENTATION  OF  SILAGE. 

I  should  like  to  get  information  from 
you  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  failures 
with  silage  due  mainly  to  the  process  of 
abnormal  fermentations.  l.  it. 

[This  article  was  written  for  us  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Prof.  F.  H.  King.] 

In  the  early  history  of  silage  practice, 
before  the  principles  of  making  and 
keeping  silage  were  understood,  the 
losses  were  very  heavy,  whether  we 
mean  by  percentage  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  abandoned  the  practice  be¬ 
cause  of  failure,  in  proportion  to  those 
who  succeeded,  or  whether  we  mean  the 
proportionate  loss  of  food  value  in  the 
material  put  into  the  silo.  Our  own 
somewhat  extended  and  critical  studies 
of  losses  in  the  silo,  speaking  now  of 
corn,  and  having  reference  to  the  non¬ 
volatile  products  of  silage,  indicate  that 
the  necessary  losses  during  a  season  of 
six  or  seven  months  need  not  exceed 
two  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  weight  put 
into  the  silo  and  that  in  good  silo 
practice  they  need  not  exceed  four  to 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  the 
corn  put  into  the  silo.  As  a  specific 
illustration  it  was-  found,  for  example, 
that  in  a  metal-lined  silo  the  surface 
layer  of  8,934  pounds  put  in  lost  32.53 
per  cent.;  the  next  layer  of  8,722 
pounds  lost  23.38  per  cent.;  the  third 
layer  of  14,661  pounds  lost  10.25  per 
cent. ;  the  fourth  layer  of  48,801  pounds 
lost  2.10  per  cent.;  the  fifth  layer  of 
13,347  pounds  lost  7.01  per  cent. ;  the 
sixth  layer  of  7,723  pounds  lost  2.75 
per  cent.;  the  seventh  layer  of  12,689 


O - X  lie  l 

loss  of  non-volatile  matter  from 


cent. 
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ment  will  very  materially  reduce  the 
losses  at  the  top.  The  losses  will  be 
still  further  reduced  if  after  the  last 
tramping  the  surface  is  thoroughly  wet 
with  water.  The  saturation  of  the  sur¬ 
face  after  it  has  heated  three  days  and 
has  been  firmly  packed  allows  it  to  re¬ 
tain  so  much  water  that  a  thin  layer 
of  silage  makes  a  very  effective  seal  and 
about  the  cheapest  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced^  where  the  silo  is  to  be  used  for 
late  ball  and  Winter  feeding. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  are  no  “failures”  in  mak¬ 
ing  silage,  due  to  “abnormal  fermenta¬ 
tion,”  if  anything  like  reasonable  judg¬ 
ment  and  care  have  been  exercised.  In 
some  very  poorly  constructed  silos,  if 
the  corn  is  put  in  either  excessively 
green  or  when  very  dry,  proper  care  not 
having  been  taken  in  packing,  or  when 
the  silo  is  only  partly  filled  and  the 
silage  is  allowed  to  lie  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  feeding  begins,  some  may  to-day 
be  sustaining  heavy  losses,  but  where 
very  ordinary  pains  are  taken  and  very 
ordinary  silos  are  used  the  losses  from 
feeding  corn  as  silage  are  very  much 
less  than  when  feeding  it  in  the  form 
of  dry  corn  fodder  when  this  is 
handled  in  the  best  way  practicable. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Oat  Straw  for  Bedding.- — Does  oat 
straw  used  for  bedding  for  horses  have  any 
«Pon  their  health  or  condition?  The 
difference  in  cost  of  oat  and  rye  straw  is 
considerable,  and  the  saving  in  the  use  of 
oat  straw  would  be  50  per  cent  at  times. 

I  have  heard  that  it  was  not  good  for 
bedding.  j,  T-  K 
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cent.  In  1893  the  silo  was  opened  early 
in  December.  In  1894  not  until  the 
of  March.  „  Had  the  bottom  of  tins 
silo  been  cemented  the  loss  by  spoiled 
silage  would  have  been  avoided'  there 
and  in  those  cases  where  the  feeding 
from  the  silo  begins  at  once  the  losses 
from  spoiled  silage  on  the  top  would 
be  avoided.  In  a  small  metal  silo,  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  and  air-tight  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  top,  holding  1,500  pounds  of 
silage,  with  the  top  covered  with  tar 
paper  and  weighted  with  sand,  the  total 
loss,  including  spoiled  silage,  after  180 
days  of  Summer  temperature,  the  silo 
standing  in  a  plant  house,  was  8.57  per 
cent.,  while  the  mean  loss  from  the 
middle  and  bottom  layers  was  5.3  per 
cent. 

Where  silage  is  put  into  the  silo  in  a 
very  succulent  condition  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  losses  are  much  greater  than  they 
are  when  the  corn  is  properly  matured. 
Corn  containing  but  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  dry  matter  and  with  the  ears  only 
in  the  milk  stage  is  too  green  to  make 
.the  best  silage,  the  best  results  being 
obtained  when  the  corn  is  in  the  best 
stage  for  cutting  and  shocking,  with 
the  ears  well  dented  but  the  leaves  on 
the  stalks  all  green.  Corn  in  this  con¬ 
dition  will  contain  from  28  to  38  per 
cent,  dry  matter.  If  the  leaves  have 
begun  to  dry,  especially  any  except  the 
lower  ones,  the  necessary  losses  will 
be  greater,  because  too  much  air  is 
carried  into  the  silo  confined  in  the 
interior  of  the  leaves  and  stalks.  Where 
the  force  on  the  farm  is  small  and  the 
filling,  of  the  silo  takes  a  week  or  10 
days  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  corn  a  little  too  green  in  order  not 
to  have  it  too  ripe  at  the  finish.  It 
'S  commonly  true,  however,  that  por¬ 
tions  of  a  field  ripen  before  other  por¬ 
tions,  or  one  field  before  another,  so 
that  about  the  right  condition,  where 
good  judgment  is  exercised,  can  usually 
be  secured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  last  two  or  three  tons  of  silage  put 
into  the  silo  a  little  green  if  the  silo 
is  to  stand  some  time  before  feeding 
begins.  Besides  this,  the  first  three 
days  after  filling  is  completed,  a  man 
should  thoroughly  pack  the  surface 
silage,  beginning  at  the  walls,  walking 
round  and  round,  springing  his  weight 
down  as  he.  steps  forward  scarcely  the 
length  of  his  foot  each  step,  and  mov¬ 
ing  in  toward  the  center  only  the  width 
of  the  tracks  until  the  whole  surface 
is  left  smooth  and  firm.  Such  a  treat- 
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;  |  anf^  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 

1  ;  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TODD’S  INTERSTATE  CONSIGNMENT 

Holsfein-Friesian  Cattle 

Wllff,  BE  HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  ON 

OCTOBER  3rd,  1913 

80  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  COWS 

mostly  young  and  many  of  them  are  fresh  or 
nearly  Springers.  A  catalogue  will  be  issued 
about  September  25th  and  will  bo  mailed  to 
those  who  expect  to  attend  the  sale.  Wo  solicit 
your  patronage:  desire  your  friendship;  ask 
for  your  confidence.  Address, 

Jacob  Todd,  Jr.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

P  S.  THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  SOLO  AN  ENTIRE 

HERD  OF  HIGH-CLASS  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Milk  Producers  v,ork  9?ty 

f  ,  uesinng  information  how  to 

lmm  br.-uKthes  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
tlie  .Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y 

Breed  Up— Not  DownToT^wS"* 

SSLilSSJg,.  “■ p- 
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For  Sale 

50  Registered  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

Good  stock.  Will  sell  cheap  to  close  out,  or 
will  trade  for  cows. 

Also  a  Few  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

CIIAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHR0PSHIRES — RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  duality 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y  y‘ 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  NY. 

50  HAMPSHIREDOWN  SHEEP 

From 1  7  1110s.  to  4  years  old,  both  sexes;  have  »one 
into  dairy  business  and  must  dispose  of  my  flock • 

1  wnto  your  wants;  prices  light. 

W.  H.  CRAWFORD,  R.  F.  D.  10,  .  Mercer,  Pa. 

Shropshire  and  Hampshire  Sheep  for  Sale 

Have  disposed  of  our  sheep  farm  and  must  sell 
our  sheep.  All  are  registered  and  are  sired  by 
imported  rams  for  several  generations.  Large 
first-class  sheep  at  bargain  prices.  Both  herd  rams 
at  special  prices.  Send  for  catalog  to 

W.  BARLOW  DUNLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale~5££!(M?EI£FD  hampshtredown 

wt  vt  .  SHEEP.  The  best  of  Breeding 

H[*  W#  A3LLISON,  lioute  9,  Mercer,  Pa# 

21  C3>  H  SES 

Oercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
xVa  atfarmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN.  Route  1, 
Alidclleneld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orweil  O 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  6! 

HACKNFY  &  trotting-bred  horsks 

llnonJC  I  FORSAKE — or  could  use  1912  5-Pas¬ 
senger  Auto  and  Dairy  Cattle  in  exchange 

DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridgevifle.  Oel. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nn ceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildron. 
Hart  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLE  MEADE  FA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

FOR  SALE-*7®’00, takes  matched  team  of  well 

tr. lined  Doe  Drivers:  two  years’  old: 
Iiarnefis  complete.  HEALTH  ANI) 
GOAT  CULTURE  FARM,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Are  here  described.  There  are  many  like 
them  at  Meridale  Farms.  They  are  among 
a  number  whose  bull  calves  are  for  sale, 
and  whose  pedigrees  along  both  lines  trace 
to  animals  remarkable  for  consistent  pro¬ 
duction. 

King’s  Pogis  Girl  191204  represents  five 
generations  of  Meridale  breeding  and  de¬ 
velopment.  She  is  a  handsome  cow,  with 
shapely  udder  and  large  teats.  She  has 
the  line  finish  of  her  sire,  Fontaine's  King 
00041,  and  resembles  in  color,  carriage  and 
other  points  her  maternal  ancestry  to  her 
gi eat-grandam,  Pogis  Bess,  who  made  18 
pounds  12  ounces  butter  in  seven  days. 
King  s  Pogis  Gin  first  qualified  for  Register 
of  Merit  as  a  four-year-old  giving  6,630 
pounds  15.4  ounces  milk,  393  pounds  4 
ounces  butter,  and  on  her  second  test,  com¬ 
pleted  last  year,  produced  8,774  pounds  3.2 
ounces  milk,  465  pounds  4  ounces  butter. 
Her  last  calf  was  dropped  December  27,  and 
on  January  1  she  was  started  on  her  third 
test,  giving  in  the  first  six  months  1,139 
pounds  12  ounces  milk,.  337  pounds  15 
ounces  butter.  , 

The  Owl  of  Meridale  85853,  sire  of  this 
calf,  is  a  son  of  Spermfield  Owl  57088,  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Interested  Prince,  inter¬ 
ested  Victor’s  Rachel  188230,  who  quali- 
fied  for  Register  of  Merit  at  25  months, 
producing  6,433  pounds  4  ounces  milk  387 
pounds  13  ounces  butter.  She  was  one  of 
the  finest  daughters  of  Interested  Prince 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  high 
producing  cows.  This  calf  is  solid  color 
and  a  splendid  individual,  with  a  remark¬ 
able  inheritance  of  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction.  1 


Interested  Mertha’s  Duchess  227745 
qualified  for  Register  of  Merit  with  first 

mi  m  qo?1110111®  1  Pounds  1.6  ounces 

milk,  3b7  pounds  9  ounces  butter.  This 
calf  was  dropped  February  12  last,  placing 
Class  A,A-  kSh,e  W!ls  at  once  started 
on  her  second  year’s  work,  and  in  5 'A 

mnfh98cas  given  5,032  pounds  1  ounce 
i  *  Pounds  9  ounces  butter,  indicat- 

in  1  she  c5ia  incl'oase  her  production 
steadily  year  after  year.  This  quality  she 

170<nnS  dam*  Mertha’s  Duchess 

17  nos°’nnnh?  within  two  years  produced 
1  ,0-8  pounds  15  ounces  milk,  1,059  pounds 
11.0  ounces  butter,  and  dropped  two  living 
calves  The  dam  of  Mertha’s  Duchess  was 
Imported  Mertha  145736,  who  has  four 
daughters  in  Register  of  Merit  one  of 
them  Mertha’s  Lass  184258,  also  at  Meri¬ 
dale  Farms,  having  given  better  than  two 
pounds  butter  per  day  for  the  past  five 
months.  I  repotency  is  assured  in  a  bull 
calf  whose  dam  and  grandam  show  such 
persistent  ability,  and  whose  great-grandam 
produced  so  many  daughters  capable  ™ 
great  records.  This  calf  has  two  lines  to 
Interested  Prince  58224,  through  his  dam 
a5«<i/ithr0ngh  h_.ls  slre’  Spermfield  Owl  2d 
m3,63it i  oVire  damA  ^del’s  Interested  Vio- 

mnir“  rri0A  ga^e  ?A6£2  pollnds  13  ounces 
milk,  066  pounds  10.8  ounces  butter.  Her 

dam  Interested  Violet  188231,  gave  13  833 
pounds  2  ounces  milk,  819  pounds  '  6.5 
ounces  butter  on  authenticated  test.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  duplicate  the 
strong  breeding  back  of  this  youngster  1 
Full  descriptions  of  those  young  bulls 
and  others,  with  their  sires  and  dams  are 
given  in  our  booklet,  “Meridale  Jerseys  ® 
It  will  interest  every  dairyman  who  is 
working  for  increased  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction.  Sent  on  request  by  P 
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300  Chestnut  street 

FA. 


GRIDE  HOLSTEINS— i 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  id  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

_  due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWX3NTE 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  iust  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs  old 

3"  (!UEInfl"0-  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  due^ept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Rep.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  anil  Heifers  are 
High  Grades  and  will  please  you. 

BELT.  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WKliSTER 

311-1' -5  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Registered  HOLSTEIN 


cows  AND 
HEIFERS 

MUST  REDUCE  HKK1) 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Cows.  Very  line  Heifer 
Inili  Nov. 18, 1310:  also  choice  Heifer,  calved  Feb. 
19,  1912,  Prices  reasonable. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenburgli.  Prop..Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock 
Also  somo  very  line  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned, long  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAL  E~zVa0 r.Vi-L Pjs*.  fine  ones. 

_ _ _  EZRA  MICHENER,  lumberville.  Pa, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-;*"! 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  toser- 
",at'son,s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  M ai cb  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  now 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piui.rieior,  Marblcdale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  rniSGHWOOD 

We  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 

tbo  HMiV’d  £,a\fc  8y12,rs  th«n  ;ln-V  0,her  breeder  in 
the  Unitod  Staitos.  ihere  is  u  reason.  No  animal 

good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  ra  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Visitors  always  wo'come  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.  Y, 


BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  March  2,  1912.  Holstein 
I™1,, 4  white.  Price,  $75  with  all  papers  but  easily 
worth  $200.  Send  tor  ped lgree. 

CbOVKRlMI.H  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holsiein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  !:or  Sa,e~Writ« 

offer.  THE  GATES  HGMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE _ ^  hne  AYRSHIRE  bull,  3  years  old,- 

P  HflTeu  m  good,  strong  indiv  dual.  $50.  CH. 

P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY — ^amDIO*h  Pekin 

j-v  .  T,  _  .  mid  Indian  Rqq* 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
ol  nest  strains,  33 red  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pioq 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toliuso,  Licking  County,  Ohio." 

Tam  worths  Herd  of  Parent  Stock 

100  ribbons  at  State  Fairs  in  1911.  Pigs  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  breed.  Also  gilts  and  sows. 

H-  GKKKJf, _ Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

CHELD0N  FARM  registered  Dnrocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 

°  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding 

_ C-  W.  BAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

DUROC  Plfi<\T.l>l':l>IGK KilK  #18  pep  pair. 

IIUIIUU  I  loo  Sereno  <).  Weeks,  DeOraff,  O. 

0.  I.  C  ’S  o/.^iperiorQnaHty-1?  choice  young 
Ul  ,  .  ”  Gilts  and  II  I  opv  young  Boars;  pairs- 

n<>  akin.  FRED  NICKEI,,  Monroe,  Mich! 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  Juno  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
order  now.  Gi.k nm auk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

CHESTER  WHITES— Two  Prolific  Brood  Sows,  also  a 

*,  f0wLhoioe  Gilts  and  Boars;  all  stock  regi 


EUGENE  T.  BLACK, 


registered. 

scio,  n.  y. 


FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULLS 

i?«ej  lyr’  G?ma  have  qualified  or  on  test  for 

Register  ot  Merit  A  J.  C.  C  Sire  Goldie’s  T#n  of 

surws?  Tuberculin  free.  BE  UK  8  H  IKK 

t  Granddaughters  of 

Ivovof??  Jr.,  bred  to  King  Edward,  Jr. 

Lveiytiimg  Registered.  For  Pedigrees  and  Prices 

Chas.  B,  Dayton,  Supt.,  SHELDDNCROFT,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

T9,!VTJC,NS  £°.  breeders*  associa- 

-  T,  ,  ,  tk>x  Trumans  burg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
or  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead- 
lng  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


MULEFOOT  S0WS7far,r<sved  Nov  wmnot 

Atm  19  ioi9  n  °  bred-  Some  PiKS  farrowed 

j.  t:  wS  »‘.Tf,n,.'sra,igS\b.'r> 

Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C,  Whiles. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
„  ,  Pups. Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 


I4ogs i  fiwcl  Ferrets 


Collie  PllDS- G’la,,d  ^males,  $4t0  $5  each;  no 

UUI1IG  1  males,  Brooksidc  Farms,  Prospect,  0. 

10,00QFERRETS  FOR  SALE"jjWri^-forpriC9 


it’s  free. 


>•  l  *  vo  IWI  jyi  IlyV 

n  .  n  ,  us  t  and  catalog. 

DeKleme  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  SO 


BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  death.  Fine  breeding  stock  Belgian 
H tiros.  Also  young  does  and  bucks,  cages  and 

hatcheries.  PONTRICHET,  Allendale,  R.  2,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


recently  published  by  tlie  Minnesota 
Expeiiment  Station,  L  rof.  1  homes  P.  Cooper  estimates 
that  a  cow  that  produces  only  4.000  lbs.  of  milk  peryear 
Will  cause  her  owner  a  loss  of  *116  during  tier  lifetime. 
He  figures  that  a  5,000  lb.  cow  is  worth  $25.00;  a  6  000  lb 

m'nnn,Vror^-*87*<Ws  8’000  lb-  cow  is  worth  $150,' and  a 
10,000  lb.  cow  is  worth  $230.00. 

All  disinterested  experts  toll  the  same  story.  Find  out 
what  your  cows  are  worth.  ^  n  mu  out 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Bratileboro,  Vt 
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THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITION. 

Part  I. 

Australian  Conditions. — The  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  egg-laying  competition  for  1911- 
12  held  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  South  Australia  at  Itoseworthy,  is  at 
hand,  and  a  summary  of  the  results,  with 
the  comments  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Laurie,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  poultry  expert  and  lecturer,  will 
interest  American  poultrymen.  America  is 
given  credit  for  being  the  source  of  the 
original  importations  of  Leghorns  into  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  is  more  frequently  referred  to 
in  making  comparisons  than  any  other 
countrv.  Among  the  Australian  States, 
South  Australia  is  mentioned  as  being,  with 
one  unimportant  exception,  the  only  ex¬ 
porter  of  eggs,  the  other  States  being  her 
customers  for  this  product.  American  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  glad,  and  possibly  somewhat 
envious  also,  to  know  that  there  is  said  to 
have  been  such  a  general  wave  of  prosperity 
during  recent  years  in  Australia  that  their 
farmers  have  neglected  poultry  keeping  as 
an  industry  unworthy  of  their  attention. 
The  view  is  also  expressed  that  changes  in 


entered.  These  pens  contained  756  birds 
which  laid  a  total  of  133,096  eggs.  The 
average  market  price  per  dozen  of  these 
eggs  was  23.6  cents,  and  their  to.al  value 
$2,644.75.  As  the  total  cost  of  feeding 
these  hens  was  $915.36,  the  profit  over 
cost  of  feeding  was  $1,729.34.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  was  176.04, 
the  average  cost  of  feeding  each  hen  was 
$1  19,  and  the  average  profit  per  hen, 
over  cost  of  food,  was  $2.26.  These  fig¬ 
ures  arc  taken  from  the  printed  report, 
English  money  being  changed  to  American, 
but  no  attempt  being  made  to  correct 
any  discrepancies.  At  no  time  during  any 
“official  week”  did  any  pen  obtain  a  per¬ 
fect  score  of  42  eggs,  though  this  number 
was  laid  by  several  pens  in  the  seven 
consecutive  days  covering  a  part  of  two 
weeks.  The  highest  official  weekly  score 
was  41  eggs.  The  performance  of  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  from  the  Redfern  farm  is  said 
to  have  established  a  new  world’s  record, 
and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Laurie  a  proof 
of  the  importance  of  scientific  breeding 
for  egg  production.  The  parents  of  the 
Redfern  birds  were  bred  by  a  Mr.  Padmar, 
who,  in  the  early  history  of  his  famous 


Grinding  Grain  for  Cows. 

What  is  the  value  of  grinding  grains  for 
milch  cows,  compared  with  feeding  grains 
whole?  Hogs  run  after  them  and  feed  on 
the  waste.  If  there  be  a  saving,  would 
there  be  enough  to  pay  for  buying  engine 
and  grinding,  outfit,  fuel  and  labor,  say 

for  20  cows?  B-  D- 

Sabula,  Iowa. 

Feeding  whole  grain  to  milch  cows  is 
much  less  excusable  than  feeding  steers 
whole  grain.  Cows  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  eating  and  crushing  whole  grain  as 
are  the  stronger  steers,  and  the  energy 
needed  for  crushing  the  grain  should  be 
available  in  the  case  of  milch  cows  for 
milk  production.  Hogs,  after  any  kind  of 
cattle,  even  when  getting  ground  feed,  will 
be  able  to  save  much  waste  feed,  but  after 
dairy  cattle  the  hogs  are  in  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  from  tuberculosis  that  the  plan  is  not 
desirable.  With  tested  cows  it  is  some¬ 
what  different.  Grinding  grain  saves  eigh  t 
per  cent  of  the  food  value  over  the  un¬ 
ground  feed,  according  to  some  experiment 


September  21, 


Good-Bye 

to  Hand  Milking 

Put  an  end  to  the  long  hours  of 

drudgery  and  the  continual  worrying  over 
the  hired  help  problem.  Let  the  wonderful 

SHARPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 

do  for  you  what  It  is  already  doing  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  dairymen.  With  this  marvelous  ma¬ 
chine  one  man  and  a  boy  can  easily  milk  lOO  cows 
in  two  hours.  It  enables  you  to  cut  down  your 
labor  cost  more  than  hall.  You  can  milk  any  cow 
in  your  dairy  for  less  than  Xc«  You  can  make  a 
clear  extra  profit  of  $15  more  per  year  from  every 
cow  you  own.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  double  your 
herd  and  much  more  than  double  your  profits. 
It  accomplishes  all  these  things  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  injury  to  your  animals. 

“The  Teat  Cup  With  the 
Upward  Squeeze” 

is  a  Sharpies  patent  that  removes  the  last  possible 
objection  to  the  Mechanical  Milker. 

Write  for  Catalog  E  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago.  III. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


THE  PRIZE-WINNING  LEGHORNS  AT  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION.  Fig.  413. 


most  egg  producing  countries  are  having 
a  disorganizing  effect  upon  the  world’s 
markets,  and  that  prices  are  rising,  and 
supplies  falling  off,  owing  to  increased  home 
consumption. 

Conditions  of  Competition. — The  com¬ 
petition  opened  on  April  1,  1911,  with  126 
pens,  containing  six  pullets  each  entered. 
These  pens  were  divided  into  two  sections. 
Section  1  contained  all  the  light  breeds  and 
was  composed  of  100  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  one  pen  of  Minoreas.  Section  ~ 
contained  the  heavy  breeds  which  were 
represented  by  Black,  White,  and  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Silver  Wyandottes,  and  Lang- 
shans.  The  superintendent  comments  upon 
the  general  appearance  of  all  the  birds  en¬ 
tered  as  being  unfavorable  at  the  start,  and 
deprecates  the  fact  that  a  better  selection 
was  not  made,  and  pullets  of  a  more  even 
age  placed  In  the  pens.  The  prizes  awarded 
at  this  competition  were  for  the  greatest 
number  and  the  greatest  weight  of  eggs 
laid  within  the  year.  The  first  prize  for 
number  was  £10,  or  $48.50,  and  the  second, 
half  that  amount.  All  pens  whose  eggs 
had  not  reached  an  average  weight  of  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen  by  July  31  were  con¬ 
sidered  ineligible  for  a  prize,  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  that  pullets  that  were  properly 
developed  when  entered  would  lay  as 
eggs  by  that  date  as  any  that  they  would 
lay  during  their  first  year. 

Prize  Winners. — The  first  prize  In  Sec¬ 
tion  1  was  won  by  a  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  the  Redfern  Poultry  Farm  of 
Victoria,  these  pullets  having  1,58J  eggs  to 
their  credit.  The  second  prize  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Uren,  whose 
pen  had  laid  1,319  eggs  in  the  same  time. 
The  onlv  other  breed  entered  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  a  pen  of  Black  Minoreas  which 
laid  1,001  eggs.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  weight  of  eggs  per  dozen 
from  the  winning  pen  was  25  ounces,  while 
that  of  the  Black  Minoreas  was  27  2-3 
ounces.  The  greater  individual  weight  of 
the  Minorca  eggs  could  not  overcome  the 
difference  in  numbers,  however,  and  the 
prize  for  the  greatest  weight  of  eggs  was 
also  given  to  the  Redfern  pen,  the  1,589 
totalling  207  pounds.  The  average  number 
of  eggs  per  hen  in  the  winning  pen  was 
264.83,  while  the  average  per  hen  in  the 
one  pen  of  Minoreas  was  166.8.  The  total 
average  per  pen  of  six  for  the  100  pens 
of  Leghorns  entered  was  1,084.7,  while  the 
Individual  Leghorn  hens  averaged  180.7 
each.  In  Section  2,  containing  the  heavy 
breeds,  the  pen  of  Black  Orpingtons  owned 
by  Craig  Bros,  -won  the  first  prize,  with  a 
total  of  1,189  eggs.  G.  Toseland  won  the 
second  prize  in  this  class,  his  pen  of  Lang- 
shaus  having  produced  1,121  eggs.  The 
average  weight  per  dozen  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  winning  pullets  in  Class  2  was 
23%  ounces,  while  those  of  the  winning 
Langshans  weighed  24.2  ounces.  Mr. 
Laurie  regards  the  fact  that  so  few  fowls 
of  other  varieties  were  entered  in  the 
first  section  as  a  tribute  to  the  invincible 
South  Australian  White  Leghorn,  hut  he 
regrets,  nevertheless,  that  laying  strains  of 
Minoreas,  Brown  Leghorns,  and  other  light 
breeds  are  not  better  developed,  as  he  con¬ 
siders  them  eminently  suited  to  certain  lo¬ 
calities. 

Breeds  and  Averages. — The  following 
table  of  egg  production  is  quoted  for  the 
genefit  of  those  who  wish  to  compare  the 
work  of  the  different  breeds  entered  in  this 
competition : 

No.  of  No.  of  Total  Eggs  Av’g.  Av’g. 

Pons.  Birds.  Breeds.  Laid.  perPon.  perHen 

100  600  White  Leghorns..  108,472  1,084-7  180-7 

1  6  Minoreas  .  1,001  1,001 '0  166.8 

15  90  Black  Orpingtons  14,502  966-8  161 -1 

2  12  Buff  “  ••  1,71°  855,0  I42'5 

1  6  White  “  ..  824  824  0  137-3 

4  24  SllverWyandottes  3,641  910-2  151-7 

3  18  Langshans .  2,943  981 ‘0  163’5 

Summarizing  results,  it  is  found  that 
126  pens  representing  five  breeds  were 


strain,  had  recourse  to  American  blood, 
but  who  has  now  established  a  type  of 
White  Leghorns  readily  recognizable  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  his  own. 

Feeding. — Any  attempt  at  forced  feeding 
of  the  competing  pens  is  disclaimed  and 
their  methods  of  feeding  are  described  as 
follows :  At  7  a.  m.  a  mash  is  given. 

This  is  composed  of  pollard,  two  parts, 
bran,  one  part,  Lucerne  (Alfalfa)  Chaff,  one 
part,  these  proportions  being  by  bulk.  To 
this  was  added  meat  meal  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  from  three-quarter  to  1%  pounds 
per  hundred  birds.  During  the  cold  weather 
the  meat  meal  was  boiled,  making  a  soup, 
that  was  mixed  with  the  mash,  and  the 
whole  was  then  fed  as  hot  as  possible. 
The  pollard  mentioned  as  forming  a  large 
portion  of  the  rations  given  the  fowls  is, 

I  understand,  a  by-product  from  the  mill¬ 
ing  of  wheat  resembling  our  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  but  more  coarsely  ground.  At  mid¬ 
day  chaffed  green  Lucerne  and  any  other 
green  food  obtainable  was  given  at  the 
rate  of  two  ounces  per  bird,  and  a  handful 
was  thrown  into  the  litter  of  each  pen  to 
induce  exercise.  The  evening  feed,  given 
at  about  4.30  p.  m.,  was  of  whole  grain, 
chiefly  wheat,  thrown  into  the  litter  of 
the  pen.  The  amount  fed  is  not  mentioned, 
but  presumably  was  sufficient  to  send  them 
to  bed  with  full  crops.  Clean  water  was 
supplied  twice  daily,  and  a  mixture  of 
shells,  grit,  and  charcoal  was  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  in  hoppers.  Consider¬ 
able  stress  is  laid  upon  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  foods  used  and  Mr.  Laurie 
thinks  that  wheat  is  too  much  depended 
upon.  He  considers  wheat  deficient  in  fats  and 
recommends  that  oats,  which  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  this  element,  be  fed 
freely,  particularly  to  breeding  stock.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  views,  too  much  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  or  starchy  element  in  foods  tends 
to  abortion,  and  probably  accounts  for 
many  of  the  troubles  of  the  reproductive 
organs  in  fowls.  He  says  that  the  food 
should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  hut 
the  official  report  does  not  reveal  any 
great  variation  in  the  rations  given  the* 
fowls  under  test.  Maize,  or  corn,  oats, 
and  peas,  are,  however,  mentioned  in  one 
table  as  having  formed  a  portion  of  the 
food  given.  m.  b.  d. 


station  work,  and  in  case  of  corn  this 
means  four  to  six  cents  per  bushel,  and 
■  much  more  for  the  small  grains.  If  in¬ 
quirer  should  feed  his  20  cows  1000  bushels 
of  corn  (.each  year)  it  would  cost  him  $50 
at  least  at  a  custom  mill,  but  with  his 
own  grinding  outfit  the  cost  should  not  be 
over  one  or  two  cents  per  bushel,  or  $20 
per  year.  The  labor  item  would  he  about 
the  same,  hut  the  teams  would  not  he  taken 
from  the  farm  work.  The  grinding  can  be 
done  at  noon  or  evenings,  which  would 
save  time,  or  on  wet  days.  w.  e.  d. 

Hillsboro,  O. 


ra 
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Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 

solid  stool  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 
the  market; 

ijuaranteed  for 

10  years.  For 
catalog  a  n  d 
discounts  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  B9 


•  -'•••  "  ---  . 


Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lane  Tree,  la. 

CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
v  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Oast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

SHOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Bush,  N.Y. 


Shrink  in  Milk. 


I  have  three  cows  that  went  nearly  dry 
after  turning  them  into  wheatfiold  after  the 
crop  was  off.  They  were  milking  about 
four  quarts  apiece  and  after  two  or  three 
days  hardly  give  any.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  give  to  bring  milk  hack  :  The  cows 
have  been  milking  about  four  months,  eat¬ 
ing  well  and  look  all  right.  s.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Keep  the  cows  off  the  stubble  and  feed 
well  on  meal,  grain  and  green  succulent 
feed.  Three  times  a  day  thoroughly  mas¬ 
sage  the  udders  and  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  milking.  This  may  improve  mat¬ 
ters,  but  such  cases  often  do  not  respond 
to  treatment  and  improvement  in  milk  flow 
does  not  take  place  before  a  second  calv¬ 
ing.  A.  S.  A. 


Pigs  Eating  Chickens. 

What  is  the  cause  of  young  pigs  eating 
chickens?  I  feed  them  well  and  give  them 
lots  of  green  stuff  to  eat,  such  as  pigweed 
and  clover,  or  anything  they  will  eat  in 
that  line.  They  will  eat  every  chicken 
they  can  get.  Do  they  lack  meat  food, 
and  if  so,  what  kind?  F.  f.  g. 

New  York. 

Mixed  rations  tend  to  cause  this  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
feed  the  hogs  where  chickens  cannot  get 
at  the  food.  The  trouble  occurs  at  feed¬ 
ing  time.  Also  try  feeding  pork  cracklings. 
We  know  of  no  sure  way  of  preventing  the 
habit.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  suggest 
practical  method  of  prevention.  A.  s.  a. 


ATLAS 


THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 

Some  other  brand  of  cement  may  give  you  a  fairly  successful  job, 
once.  That  same  brand  next  time,  used  exactly  the  same  way, 
may  fail.  Naturally  that  sours  you  on  concrete  construction. 

Use  Atlas  the  first  time  and  you’ll  find  it  works  exactly  the 
same  every  time — every  barrel  or  bag  is  exactly  like  every  other 
barrel  or  bag.  Successful  concrete  construction  largely  depends 
on  uniform  quality,  and  Atlas  is  the  Portland  Cement  of  which 
you  can  be  sure  of  uniform  quality  beforehand •  And  that  s 
where  Atlas  saves  you  money. 

‘‘Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 

Our  free  book  for  farmers 

gives  complete  instructions  for  getting  the  best  results,  first,  last  and 
all  the  time  with  Atlas.  It  contains  illustrations  from  photographs 
of  everything  that  may  be  built  of  concrete  on  the  farm,  and 
diagrams  for  constructing  every  form.  Write  for  this  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world:_0y^r  501000_ban^lspei_d^ 


PORTLAND  %\ 

ATLAS 

*  CEMENT^/ 


We  will  mail  you  a  copy  of 

The  Country  Gentleman 

(The  Oldest  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World) 


every  week  from  mow  until  February  1, 1913 

For  25  cents  — half  price 


*0 


THE  oldest  agricultural  journal  in  the  world  changed  hands  a  year  ago.  It  had  been  issued  for  80  years;  yet 
in  this  last  year  60,000  more  farmers  than  over  before  have  begun  to  buy  it.  We  offer  it  to  you  on  trial  for 
four  months  for  25  cents — half  price. 

The  COUNTRY  Gentleman  is  a  national  weekly  devoted  to  agriculture  as  a  great  business  industry.  It  is  the  answer  to  a 
demand.  In  England  “the  country  gentleman”  is  a  man  of  means,  with  estates  cultivated  by  others.  In  America  today  “the  country 
gentleman”  is  the  business  farmer.  Here  the  efficient  owners  of  farms  do  not  differ  socially  or  intellectually  from  the  heads  of 
factories  or  commercial  houses.  They  are  business  men. 

And  these  are  days  of  rapid  changes — in  cultivation,  in  marketing,  in  farm  management,  in  government  agricultural  policies, 
in  rural  life.  Many  a  farmer  gets  little  more  than  30  cents  out  of  every  dollar  he  ought  to  have.  The  middlemen  get  a  lot  of  it. 
More  goes  because  of  wrongful  taxation,  too  great  overhead  expense,  and  failure  of  the  farm  to  yield  all  it  would. 

To  help  our  readers  solve  scores  of  problems,  both  national  and  local,  we  spare  no  expense.  We  get  and  print  up-to-the- 
minute  and  down-to-the-ground  information  and  advice.  Our  experts  are  men  in  the  field,  the  dairy,  the  orchard.  They  write 
sound  common-sense,  and  they  write  it  clearly.  To  give  you  their  practical  experience  we  spend  $75,000  a  year.  We  believe  you 
want  the  benefit  of  all  this.  You  can  try  it  for  seventeen  weeks  for  only  25  cents.  This  is  solely  a  trial  offer — it  never  will  be  repeated. 


Four  Regular  Weekly  Departments ,  Alone  Worth  the  Subscription  Price 


Women’s  Cares,  Comforts,  Clothes 
and  Cooking 

Our  departments  for  women  appeal 
directly  to  the  woman  in  the  country. 
They  include  four  regular  features,  all 
ably  written:  (1)  Practical  Talks  by 
a  country  woman  of  experience  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  hired  man  and  hired  girl, 
training  of  children,  pin-money,  etc.  {The 
Country  Gentlewoman) ;  (2)  Foods  and 
Cooking,  country  dishes,  pleasing  new 
recipes  from  East  and  West — preserving 
and  canning;  (3)  The  Rural  Home— its 
furnishings  and  decorations;  (4)  Sewing 
— how  to  make  clothes  stylish  yet  practical 
— embroidery,  laces  and  knitting  ideas. 


$1106.85  From  a  One-Acre 
Garden 

A  net  income  of  $1106.85  in  twelve 
months  from  a  little  one-acre  home  garden 
was  the  achievement  of  one  man,  who 
tells  us  how  he  did  it.  There  is  always 
definite  and  helpful  information  on 
gardening  in  our  Home- Acre  Department. 
The  Country  Gentleman  will  aid  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  his  living  from 
a  little  land — or  the  man  who  raises  a  few 
delicacies — or  the  city  man  who  has  not 
yet  given  his  whole  time  to  farming — as 
well  as  the  big  commercial  gardener. 


How  Are  Crops  and  What 
Are  They  Worth? 

What  crop  to  grow?  When  to  sell  it? 
These  questions  determine  profits  on 
most  farms.  The  Country  Gentleman 
employs  a  national  expert  on  crop  reports 
to  write  a  weekly  department  on  The  Crops 
and  the  Markets ,  giving  the  changes  in 
prices  and  the  market  demands.  Also 
there  are  special  articles  telling  how  to 
put  each  crop  on  the  market  in  prime 
condition  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  price. 
No  farmer  who  reads  this  department  regu¬ 
larly,  and  supplements  it  with  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  can  be  ignorant  of  when  and  how  to 
market  his  crop  to  get  the  greatest  returns. 


What  is  Your  Congressman 
Doing  ? 

The  Presidential  campaign,  the  State 
campaigns,  involve  today  many  issues  of 
direct  personal  importance  to  farmers. 
You  want  a  way  to  follow  easily  and 
accurately  what  the  politicians  are  doing. 
That  is  what  the  Weekly  Congressional  Cal¬ 
endar  in  The  Country  Gentleman  is  for. 
It  does  it  successfully,  always  with  an  eye 
for  the  agricultural  interests.  By  it  you 
can  check  up  the  votes  of  your  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  congress  and  legislature  on 
things  that  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 


Here  Are  Five  Important  Special  Series  That  Will  Appear  During  These  Four  Months 


A  Master  Farmer  and  His  Fifty  Farms 

r  In  the  Genesee  Valley,  New  York,  one  man  owns  some 
fifty  farms — over  10,000  acres  in  all.  They  are  rented— 
many  of  them  have  been  for  a  century.  The  rental  is 
$2  to  $4  an  acre,  according  to  the  crop.  Much  of  this 
land  fifteen  years  ago  returned  only  seventy-five  cents  an 
acre — some  of  it,  nothing  at  all.  Now  it  is  all  on  a  paying 
basis.  How  this  master  farmer  manages  this  enormous 
estate,  and  aids  fifty  tenants  in  making  a  profit,  is  told 
in  one  article  of  our  series  on  successful  farmers.  It’s  the 
story,  not  of  a  fad,  but  of  a  money-maker.  So  with  all 
this  series.  The  articles  deal  with  big  and  little  farms  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


Wiped  Out  By  Fire 

In  New  York  State  alone  there  were  5800  farm  fires 
last  year.  They  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.  Most  of 
them  could  have  been  prevented.  .  Lightning  caused 
1800 — many  of  these  were  preventable.  We  shall  print 
a  series  of  articles  on  fire  prevention  and  protection 
covering  (1)  What  farm  fire  losses  represent  and  how 
they  threaten  the  average  farmer;  (2)  How  to  guard 
against  fire;  (3)  Flow  to  put  it  out  if  it  starts — up-to-date 
home  fire-fighting  apparatus;  (4)  The  best  kinds  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  buildings,  crops  and  livestock  impartially  com¬ 
pared;  (5)  Actual  facts  about  farmers’ mutual  insurance 
companies  that  have  worked.  These  articles  will  show 
you  in  a  practical  way  how  to  strengthen  your  protection 
against  the  possible  loss  of  your  property  or  profits. 


What  Can  Your  Boy  Earn? 

Six  graduates  of  different  agricultural  colleges  went 
back  to  the  farm,  as  thousands  of  others  arc  doing.  They 
farmed  by  the  help  of  what  they  had  been  taught  in  col¬ 
lege.  Some  did  brilliantly  from  the  first;  others  just 
held  their  own;  all  are  now  what  you  would  call  success¬ 
ful.  They  have  consented  to  write  what  they  did  and 
how  they  did  it.  In  particular,  they  will  say  just  how 
their  training  panned  out  when  actually  put  to  test.  Is 
your  boy  going  to  an  agricultural  college?  Get  a  line 
on  the  possibilities  that  await  him,  the  salary  he  may 
expect  to  earn,  the  capital  he  may  need  in  future. 


Good  Marketing  By  Advertising 

Six  years  ago  a  farm  hand  in  a  Western  State  rented  some  land  and  grew  a  crop  of 
fine  seed  grain.  Last  year  he  sold  over  $15,000  worth  of  pure-breed  seed  grains,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  the  seed  experts  of  the  world.  Judicious  advertising  did  it. 

A  student  in  a  leading  agricultural  college  heard  a  lecture  on  advertising.  He  went 
home  and  prepared  some  small  ads.  for  produce.  In  six  weeks  he  sold  for  nearly  $1000 
goods  which  might  otherwise  have  brought  less  than  $400.  The  methods  of  these  men 
and  a  dozen  others  will  be  told  in  our  series  on  “  Farm  Advertising.”  It  covers  advertis¬ 
ing  of  pure-bred  livestock,  seed  grains,  produce,  dairy  products  and  fruit.  Several 
stockmen  of  national  standing  will  contribute.  All  details  explained. 


What  is  Your  Money  Crop? 

If  your  farm  were  big  enough,  and  the  soil,  climate  and  market  conditions  varied 
enough  for  30  crops,  you  would  like  to  have  30  experts— one  for  each.  But  the  cost 
would  be  too  great.  Most  successful  farming  communities  center  attention  upon  a 
single  crop  adapted  to  the  locality.  'To  diversify  or  combine  crops  offers  greater  returns 
from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  crop  that  you  may  promptly  convert 
into  cash  to  meet  running  expenses. 

We  are  printing  a  series  on  “The  Money  Crop.  ”  The  articles  will  be  written  by  30 
experts— on  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay,  potatoes,  pork,  beef,  milk,  wool,  and 
so  forth.  Each  article  will  show  the  essentials  in  business  management,  soil,  climateand 
capital,  and  the  returns  which  may  be  expected.  They  will  include  personal  experiences. 


Beside  these,  we  have  frequent  practical  articles  on  poultry,  livestock,  the  dairy,  farm  machinery,  road  building,  the  rural 
school,  the  church,  the  grange,  farmers’  clubs  and  other  aspects  of  country  community  life;  cooperative  marketing;  building  and 
furnishing  the  house;  a  regular  department  on  the  scientific  advance  of  agriculture  and  new  inventions;  wholesome  fiction  of 
country  life,  stories  and  verse ;  a  letter-box  and  a  strong  editorial  page  that  stands  always  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 


Lj"  jLTO  Sixty  thousand  more  farmers  than  a  year  ago  are  already  buyingTHE  Country  Gentleman  at  5  cents  a  copy,  or  $1.50  a  year,  the  regular 
JH  A  ICu&X  price.  If  you  knew  i  he  Country  Gentleman  as  they  do  you  would  be  glad  to  pay  that  amount  and  more  for  your  subscription. 
You  know  our  other  publications, The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  YVe  want  you  to  know  The  Country  Gentleman. 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  never  gives  premiums,  bonuses  or  clubbing 
offers.  But  it  is  good  business  for  ustogetTHECouNTRYGENTLEMAN  into  your 
hands.  You  will  judge  for  yourself.  In  order  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  see 
with  your  own  eyes  that  it  is  everything  we  claim,  we  will  send  it  to  your  home 
until  February  1,  1913,  for  25  cents.  This  one-half  reduction  in  price  is  solely 
a  trial  offer  for  new  subscribers.  It  will  never  be  repeated.  Fill  in  and  send 
the  coupon  opposite  (or,  if  you  wish  to  save  the  paper  in  which  this  is  printed, 
write  us  a  letter,  giving  clearly  your  name  and  address,  enclosing  25  cents). 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CUT  OUT-  MAIL  TODAY 

The  Country  Gentleman, 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (Canadian  price  40  cents).  Please 
send  The  Country  Gentleman  to  the  address  below  until  February  1st,  1913, 
beginning  with  the  next  issue. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


Town 

\ 

£  State- 


88  ti 


September 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


THE  “EXCHANGE  PRICE." 

The  milk  in  New  York  is  quoted  at  3% 
cents  a  quart  or  $1.71  for  a  40-quart  can, 
in  the  26  cent  zone.  The  farmer  gets  $1.22. 
It  should  leave  them  at  least  $1.40  after 
their  drawing  is  taken  out.  The  farmers 
can’t  understand  it.  They  cannot  sec  why 
you  should  quote  it  $1.71  and  they  get 
$1.22.  Can  you  explain?  g.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

The  quotation  for  milk  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Exchange  price.  It  does  not  mean 
that  every  farmer  who  sells  to  a  member 
of  the  Exchange  will  get  this  price,  how¬ 
ever.  The  milk  buyers  get  together  and 
make  an  agreement  that  they  will  not  pay 
more  than  a  certain  price.  They  may  ex- 
plain  it  in  a  different  way,  but  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  They  buy  as  much  cheaper 
than  this  Exchange  price  as  they  can,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  badly  they  want  milk,  mid 
what  competition  there  is  in  a  locality. 
They  often  bargain  on  the  basis  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  price  less  so  much.  They  have  the 
situation  well  studied  out  and  figure  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.  In  the  26-cent  zone,  31' cents  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  gross  price,  26  for  freight 
and  five  for  “ferriage.”  At  ri-71  Per  40- 
quart  can  this  leaves  a  net  of  $1.40,  oi  dy2 
cents  for  the  farmer,  provided  he  got  the 
full  Exchange  price. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MILK. 

The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts  looks 
a  little  more  favorable  to  the  producer 
than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  I  ut- 
nam,  speaking  for  the  Consumers  League 
denies  the  statements  printed  in  the  Boston 
Journal  at  various  times  in  the  last  month 
or  two  as  coming  from  the  League  spokes¬ 
men  and  states  openly  that  the  farmer 
in  most  cases  does  not  receive  enough  for 
his  milk,  and  that  he  could  receive  better 
prices1  and  yet  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
need  not  be  any  higher,  if  a  propel  system 
of  distribution  was  employed.  The  Journal 
also  has  pulled  in  its  horns  and  has  Pointed 
letters  from  producers  which  explained  the 
situation  from  their  standpoint  in  an  able 
and  plain  manner.  1  believe  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  letters  received  by  this  paper  and 
the  League  have  opened  their  understanding 
to  quite  an  extent,  and  have  borne  good 
fruit.  Much  thought  and  study  is  being 
devoted  by  interested  consumers  to  the 
idea  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  others  to  es- 
tablish  a  city  market,  especially  101  con 
sumers  to  buy  direct  from  the  farmer,  and 
include  a  department  for  the  sale  of  nulk, 
cither  by  auction  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
decided.  Some  nearby  farmers  are  promis¬ 
ing  to  send  their  milk  to  this  market  to 
be  sold  under  the  jurisdiction  ol  the.  cit> 
authorities  direct  to  buyers,  and  thus  cut 
out  the  middleman.  If  this  can  be  brought 
about  successfully  it  may  mean  a  boomto 
Massachusetts  producers,  and  Placo  the 
business  on  a  paying  basis,  which  has  not 
been  the  case  for  some  tune,  lhe  thing  we 
want  in  this  case  is  action  and  not  talk, 
yet  the  thing  must  be  started  right  and 
managed  right  to  insure  success. 

While  I  do  not  believe  this  idea  if  suc¬ 
cessful  would  settle  the  whole  question,  it 
would  perhaps  help  very  much,  and  be  a 
big  improvement  over  the  present  system. 
It  would  take  the  nearby  milk,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Massachusetts  milk  and 
Southern  New  Hampshire  milk  also  almost 
entirely  out  of  hands  of  the  contractor,  and 
his  toll  would  be  divided  between  producer 
and  consumer  to  the  advantage  of  each. 
The  business  would  have  to  be  largely  on  a 
cash  basis,  which  would  be  an  advantage 
over  the  system  of  payment  at  present  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  contractors.  The  many 
ways  open  to  bring  this  milk  into  the  city 
are  favorable  to  its  success.  The  trolley 
car,  the  automobile  and  the  steam  roads 
could  all  take  part  in  the  carrying  end  ac¬ 
cording  to  distance  and  handiness.  A  great 
advantage  to  consumer  fft-om  this  plan 
would  be  the  fact  that  he  would  know  what 
milk  he  was  buying,  whether  nearby  Massa¬ 
chusetts  milk  or  long  distance  milk,  as  each 
would  be  sold  for  what  it  was,  and  labeled 
with  place  of  production  and  class  also, 
such  as  inspected  milk,  common  dairy  milk 
or  certified  milk.  Some  sort  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  company  with  some  capital  will  be 
needed  to  make  this  a  success,  as  cans  will 
have  to  be  provided  and  other  necessary 
things  to  handle  the  milk  in  a  suitable 
manner,  and  this  is  where  the  League  might 
come  in  strongly,  assisted  by  such  producers 
as  were  able  to  take  a  share  in  the  matter. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  really  seems  to  be 
the  only  rock  in  the  way,  and  if  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties  can’t  remove  it  and  make  a 
clean  channel  from  producer  to  consumer 
they  do  not  deserve  the  success  that  awaits 
a  united  effort  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  city  market  for  our  milk. 

A.  E.  P. 


SILAGE  WITHOUT  EARS. 

A  Massachusetts  reader  says  he  grows 
a  white  flint  corn.  When  the  ears  are 
glazed  he  picks  them  off  and  cuts  the  stalks 
into  a  silo.  The  corn  ears  are  ground, 
cob  and  all,  mixed  with  cotton-seed  meal 
and  fed  with  the  silage.  This  man  wants 
to  know  if  he  gets  enough  more  out  of  the 
corn  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  husking 
and  paying  15  cents  a  barrel  for  having  it 
ground.  Would  it  pay  him  better  to  have 
cars  and  stalks  cut  together  into  the  silo? 

My  experience  has  been  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  pick  off  the  ears  and  grind  them 
from  corn  that  is  to  go  into  the  silo.  If 
the  corn  is  cut  into  silo  when  it  is  in  the 
best  condition,  fully  mature  but  not  at  all 
dry,  fully  as  good  results  will  be  obtained 
as  though  the  ears  were  ground  and  the 
meal  fed.  I  take  it  that  this  silage  is  to 
be  fed  to  cows,  a  large  part  of  which  are 
giving  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The  only  condi¬ 
tion  when  I  think  it  might  pay  to  pick  off 
the  ears,  or  a  part  of  them,  would  be  when 
the  silage  was  to  be  fed  to  young  stock 
or  dry  cattle  that  will  freshen  later.  In 
that  case  I  think  that  white  flint  corn 
silage  made  from  corn  planted  thin  for 
ears  would  contain  more  corn  ears  than 
would  be  best  for  such  cattle.  In  this 
section  Learning  corn  planted  early  and 
thin  and  cut  into  silo  with  all  its  great 


Keeping  Butter  with  Saltpeter. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  saltpeter  to 
put  into  10  pounds  of  butter  in  order  to 
keep  the  butter  sweet  for  a  long  time  and 
not  bo  strong  enough  to  injure  the  con¬ 
sumer?  A.  M.  K. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  practise  of 
putting  saltpeter  in  butter  in  order  to 
keep  it  sweet.  I  should  say  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary,  because  I  have  known  of 
people  who  kept  their  home  supply  of  but¬ 
ter  sweet  through  the  Summer  by  putting 
it  into  an  earthen  jar  and  covered  the 
surface  of  the  butter  with  a  wet  cotton 
cloth  over  which  was  spread  a  layer  of 
salt.  Enough  of  the  salt  dissolved  to  make 
a  strong  brine,  which  protected  the  butter 
from  the  air.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
addition  of  saltpeter  to  butter  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  pure  food  law.  E.  s.  b. 


Prices  for  Cows. 

There  arc  no  auctions  here  now  in  this 
vicinity.  Prices  of  cows,  $40  up  for  good 
ones.  Horses,  good  for  general  purpose, 
$150  to  $250  each,  llay,  $12  to  $15  per 
ton,  and  only  an  average  crop.  Butter,  30 
cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen 
at  store.  June  and  July  were  very  dry. 
bad  drought,  now  very  wet.  Oats  arc  grow¬ 
ing  in  shock,  cannot  get  them  dry  from  one 
shower  to  another.  Buckwheat  looking 
well ;  corn  poor  crop.  '  Potatoes  looking 
fine,  apples  plenty.  E.  A.  b. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

In  the  three  years  I  have  been  here  I 
have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
really  good  cow  nearby.  Nearly  all  the 
farmers  raise  their  own  stock  and  therefore 
there  is  but  little  buying  or  selling  except¬ 
ing  those  sold  for  beef.  The  prices  ob¬ 
tained  are  from  $60  to  $125,  and  at  present 
there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  price 
dropping  any.  There  is  ready  sale  for  any 
good  cow.  A.  e.  c. 

Cornwall,  Conn. 


Milk  sold  for  Buffalo  16  cents  per  gallon 
f.  6.  b.  station ;  at  factory,  skim  back, 
$1.20  per  100  for  four  per  cent  for  July  and 
August.  Hogs  $8.25  per  100 ;  cattle  high, 
but  vary  very  much.  Hay  $14  in  the  barn, 
$18  delivered  for  new,  old  higher.  Silage 
seldom  sold,  but  when  sold,  $2.50  to  $3  per 
ton  in  silo.  Manure  given  away  in  Buffalo 
for  the  drawing,  $15  to  $17  per  car  deliv¬ 
ered  at  stations ;  in  village  $1  per  load. 
The  price  of  milk  has  advanced  since  May 
1.  The  yearly  contracts  are  15  cents  f.  o. 
b.  stations.  No  potatoes  or  fruit  yet  for 
sale.  Only  a  little  grade  stuff  yet  in  mar¬ 
ket.  J.  C. 

Willink,  N.  Y. 

As  for  farm  produce  in  this  vicinity  prices 
are  as  follows :  Cows  $25  to  $50 ;  lambs, 
six  cents  per  pounds  alive ;  veal,  eight 
cents ;  pigs,  $2  apiece ;  hogs,  five  cents  per 
pound  alive;  horses,  $100  to  $200.  Hay, 
$12  per  ton;  manure  (barn)  $1  per  load; 
eggs,  26  cents  per  dozen  ;  potatoes,  $1  per 
bushel;  wheat,  $1.25  per  bushel;  wool,  22 
cents  per  pound.  Milk,  $1.40  per  can  (40 
quarts  per  can)  ;  butter,  creamery,  27  cents 
per  pound,  dairy  butter,  25  cents. 

Swartwood,  N.  Y.  G.  J.  E. 

The  Melbourne  Australasian  tells  about  a 
man  who  was  a  candidate  for  Parliament, 
and  he  had  prospered  exceedingly  in  the 
social,  municipal  and  commercial  worlds. 
And  proudly  he  detailed  his  successes  one 
day  to  a  group  of  farmers  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  see  what  sort  of  man  was  this 
who  sought  to  represent  them  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  They  were,  however,  quite  unmoved 
by  his  list  of  performances,  and  one  old 
bearded  fellow,  in  a  deep,  solemn  voice, 
passed  this  comment,  “Why,  I’ve  got  a  cow 
with  a  better  pedigree  than  that!" 


cars  gives  fine  results  for  cattle  in  all  con-  j 
ditions,  as  the  proportion  of  ears  to  stalk  I 
is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  white  flint  corn.  h.  m.  munkoe.  J 

Massachusetts. 

If  a  man  has  a  silo  and  the  final  destina¬ 
tion  of  both  ear  and  corn  stalk  is  the 
stomach  of  the  cow,  I  believe  it  is  a  waste 
of  labor  and  money  to  break  off  the  ears,  ! 
husk  them  and  have  them  ground.  I 
should  say  by  all  means  cut  the  whole 
plant  into  the  silo.  A  test  of  this  matter 
at  our  Vermont  Experiment  Station  shows 
that  an  acre  of  green  corn  fodder  cut  into 
the  silo  with  the  ears  was  equal  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  1.26  acres  of  silage  from  stalks 
with  the  cars  stripped  off,  fed  with  the 
meal  made  by  grinding  the  ears  removed. 
This  shows  a  decided  loss  of  feeding  value 
as  well  as  a  loss  in  labor  and  money  from 
the  practice  of  removing  the  ears. 

Vermont.  e.  s.  bkigham. 

No ;  he  does  not  get  enough  more  out 
of  his  corn  crop  to  pay  for  picking  off  the 
ears  and  grinding  the  same,  feeding  all 
back  to  the  cows.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  in  putting  the  crop  into  the 
silo,  ears  and  all,  and  doing  this  work 
just  as  the  ears  begin  to  glaze  or  are  in 
the  doughy  stage,  the  food  nutrients  in 
the  corn  plant  are  in  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  the  production  of  milk. 
That  is,  the  plant  is  in  the  most  readily 
digested  condition  with  a  succulence  that 
is  very  acceptable  to  the  dairy  cow.  If 
one  leaves  the  stalk  in  the  field  late  enough 
for  the  ears  to  nearly  ripen,  so  that  in 
breaking  them  off  they  will  not  get  mouldy, 
the  stalk  is  getting  past  the  fine  sweet 
succulent  stage,  and  gets  more  woody  and 
less  digestible.  With  silage  of  this  quality, 
ears  and  all  cut  together  into  the  silo,  ! 
I  would  recommend  a  grain  mixture  of  J 
equal  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat 
bran  or  mixed  feed,  feeding  according  to 
the  milk  flow,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  this  grain  mixture  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk.  h.  o.  Daniels. 

Connecticut. 

The  only  case  in  which  I  would  pick  ears 
from  corn  I  was  to  put  into  the  silo  would 
be  where  I  had  some  pigs  I  wished  to 
feed  the  corn  to,  or  possibly  some  chickens. 
Where  the  whole  product  is  to  be  fed  to  the 
cows  there  is  nothing  gained  by  pulling 
the  ears,  husking  the  corn  and  then  grind¬ 
ing  it  for  feeding.  Some  feeders  claim  that 
where  the  grain  is  cut  into  the  silo  a  large 
amount  goes  through  the  animal  undi¬ 
gested,  and  that  this  is  saved  by  the  grind¬ 
ing.  The  difference  is  that  when  ground 
the  particles  of  grain  are  not  noticed  in 
the  excrement  as  when  the  whole  corn  is 
fed.  I,.  A.  CLINTON. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illustrating  the  most 
important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells  I 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 

ZBIT 


Get  Quality  and  Service- 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock  | 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
Isave  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
|!onger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

"‘i  Ii  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


150  Indiana  Silos 
Per  Day. 

That’s  our  capacity  since  our  new  fac¬ 
tory  started,  and  we  Lave  the  material 
to  keep  going  till  the  last  hill  of  corn 
Is  cut.  Don’t  you  think  your  order 
would  be  safe  with  us!  Delivery  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  mighty  big  factor  this  fall, 
and 

AN  INDIANA  SILO 

Is  the  only  ono  you  are  sure  of  getting 
on  the  dot.  It’a  a  Sure  Thing  you’ll 
need  one  to  save  your  late  and  imma¬ 
ture  com  this  fall.  Write  for  catalog  and  story 
of  The  Crops  That  Failed.” 

INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY, 

The  largest  makers  of  Silos  in  the  world. 
Address  818  Union  Building,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Nearest  “  Indiana  Building,  Des Moines,  Iowa 
Factory  “  Silo  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


GUARANTEED 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 
Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■\y|OST  durable  fence 
IvA  made.  Heaviest  wires'^ 
Double  galvanized.  Stock' 
Istrong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.^ 
Dept.  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Must 

Suit 

You/ 


Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed — no  catches  nor  technicali¬ 
ties  in  our  guarantee.  Your  engine 
must  satisfy  you  or  you  don’t  keep  it.  “Your 
d  will  means  our  success.”  That’s  the  prin¬ 
cipal  that  built  our  business. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 


r  Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.  Built-into  the  engine— won’t  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 


r  spark  that  never  weakens.  Starts  Easily.  The 
Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn- 
’  ning  over.  Requires  no  cranking.  'Positively 
’  {rost  proof.  Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear- 
r  ing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
I  breakage.  Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re¬ 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

IThe  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

V  |218  N.  W.  Street, 

lew  Holstei 


Shipped 
quick  from 
all  transfer 
points. 


1  to  100  H.  P. 

All  Types 


Economy  Gasoline  Engines  always 
justify  our  binding  guarantee.  We 
build  them  to  exceed  their  rated 
hor§e  power  and  to  excel  our  claims 
of  low  fuel  cost,  durability  and  steady  run¬ 
ning.  And  then  consider  our  remarkably 
low  prices. 

With  Economy  standard  water  cooled  engines 
selling  as  low  as  $26.95,  t^le  expense  of  being 
without  an  engine  is  surely  many  times  the  cost 
of  buying  one. 

Turn  to  pages  1384  to  1392  in  our  latest 
Big  General  Catalog  and  note  the  remarkably 
low  prices  we  quote  on  any  size  engine  you 
want.  Shipped  on  60  Days’  Trial  and  backed  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.’s  guarantee. 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  our  Big  General  Catalog  just  write 
“ECONOMY  ENGINES”  on  a  postal  card  and  sign  your 
name  and  address. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-third  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  drop  in  egg  production  of  80  eggs ;  1,598 
eggs  wore  laid  during  the  week.  Many  of 
the  birds  are  moulting,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  still  further  de¬ 
crease  in  production.  But  the  high  scorers 
are  holding  up  well,  laying  from  18  to  24 
eggs  a  week  now  ;  after  10  months  of  al¬ 
most  continuous  laying.  There  was  no  very 
high  score  made  last  week,  the  highest  be¬ 
ing  27  eggs  by  Robert  J.  Walden's  Barred 
Rocks.  The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  o,f 
Hans  Robert  and  W.  J.  Tilley,  and  the 
White  Wyandottes  of  W.  B.  Candee.  and 
the  Columbian  Wyandottes  of  W.  B. 
Cooper,  each  laid  2(3  eggs.  Twelve  pullets 
of  different  breeds  laid  every  day  in  the 
week,  but  none  of  them  were  White  Log- 
borns.  F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  still  leads  all  the 
rest  with  a  total  score  of  930.  Marwood 
Poultry  Farm  is  second  with  a  score  of 
88(3.  Toms  Poultry  Farm  is  third,  with  a 
record  of  876,  and  the  White  Wyandottes 
of  Beulah  Farm  are  fourth  with  a  score  of 
873.  White  Rose  Poultry  Farm  and 
Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  English  White 
Leghorns  tie  for  fifth  place,  their  score 
being  861  each.  Of  individual  high  scorers, 
O.  Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1 
still  leads  with  209  eggs  to  her  credit,  but 
she  is  likely  to  lose  the  first  place  soon,  as 
Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leghorn 
pullet  No.  2  is  only  one  egg  behind,  her 
total  being  208.  Some  of  the  best  indi¬ 
vidual  scores  in  the  different  breeds  are 
given  below. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks: 

Rogue  &  Sandford,  pullet  No.  5 .  175 

Alfred  B.  Wilson,  pullet  No.  1 .  176 

Brooks  Hennery,  pullet  No.  .4 .  188 

Henry  D.  Riley,  pullet  No.  2 .  203 

White  Plymouth  Rocks: 

Hans  Robert,  pullet  No.  1 .  178 

W.  J.  Tilley,  pullet  No.  3 .  188 

Columbian  P.  Rocks  : 

F.  G.  Bean,  pullet  No.  1 .  179 

White  Wyandottes  : 

W.  B.  Candee,  pullet  No.  1 .  194 

W.  B.  Candee,  pullet  No.  2 .  179 

McLeod  Bros.,  pullet  No.  3 . 192 

McLeod  Bros.,  pullet  No.  5 .  183 

T.  J.  McConnell,  pullet  No.  1 .  189 

T.  J.  McConnell,  pullet  No.  5 .  179 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  : 

H.  P.  Deming,  pullet  No.  2 .  189 

Howard  Steel,  pullet  No.  3 .  175 

Bunker  Ilill  Farm,  pullet  No.  4 .  179 

Mrs.  Harris  Lehman,  pullet  No.  4....  200 
It.  P.  Rhode  Island  Reds  : 

C.  S.  &  S.  A.  Scoville,  hen  No.  1 _  182 

Brown  leghorns : 

A.  I’.  Hlllhouse,  pullet  No.  1 .  197 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns : 

J.  O.  Trenhauser,  pullet  No.  5 .  191 

Susie  Abbott,  pullet  No.  1 .  175 

Susie  Abbott,  pullet  No.  5 .  182 


Toms  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No.  1 . .  .  .  187 

Toms  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No.  2....  181 

Toms  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No.  5....  175 

H.  E.  Seaver,  pullet  No.  2 .  179 

F.  G.  Yost,  pullet  No.  1 .  202 


F.  G.  Yost,  pullet  No.  5 .  190 

Frederick  Beasley,  pullet  No.  1 .  178 

Frederick  Peasley.  pullet  No.  5 .  195 

Cullencross  Farm,  pullet  No.  3 .  182 

White  Rose  Farm,  pullet  No.  1 .  191 

White  Rose  Farm,  pullet  No.  5 .  188 

Marwood  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No.  1  .  .  178 
Marwood  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No.  2..  208 

W.  H.  Petersen,  pullet  No.  1 .  204 

Thomas  Barron,  pullet  No.  1 .  199 

Thomas  Barron,  pullet  No.  2 .  198 

Thomas  Barron,  pullet  No.  4 .  196 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns : 

Geo.  H.  Schmidt,  pullet  No.  3 .  182 

Buff  Orpingtons  : 

Mt.  Orchard  Poultry  Farm,  pullet  No. 

1  .  176 

0.  Wilson,  pullet  No  1 .  209 


It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  these 
birds  have  already  laid  200  eggs  or  more, 
and  so  many  have  scores  of  180  or  over 
that  it  is  pretty  certain  there  will  be  a 
large  number  in  the  200-egg'  class.  This 
record  shows  that  no  one  breed  has  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  high  scorers ;  they  are  well 
distributed  through  all  the  breeds.  As 
showing  the  interest  in  poultry  culture,  and 
the  backwardness  of  some  of  our  State 
agricultural  institutions,  I  would  like  to 
quote  part  of  an  article  bv  Mr.  Irving  C. 
Lewis  of  Ulysses,  Pa.,  in  the  Philadelphia 
North  American.  He  writes,  “But  is  it 
not  a  remarkable  thing  that  we  poultrymon 
of  this  great  State  must  go  to  Connecticut, 
to  New  York,  to  Oregon,  or  even  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  for  the  A  B  C  of  poultry  instruc¬ 
tion,  while  this  State  ranks  second  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  products,  and  fifth 
in  production?  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  our  own  agricultural  station  has  noth¬ 
ing  that  resembles  a  poultry  course,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  States, 
and  I  am  told  by  Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell  that 
hundreds  of  applicants  from  Pennsylvania 
are  turned  away  every  year,  because  there 
are  more  applications  from  their  own  State 
than  the  poultry  department  at  Cornell  can 
accommodate;  though  they  have  a  capacity 
for  400  students  a  year.” 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  quali¬ 
fied  men  to  act  as  instructors  at  these 
State  institutions,  and  to  manage  poultry 
plants  for  wealthy  owners. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Picking  Out  Non-layers. 

A  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  to  cull 
out  the  non-laying  hens.  I  should  like  to 
do  that,  but  don’t  know  how  to  pick  them 
out.  Will  some  one  tell  me?  h.  m.  w. 

Howell.  Mich. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  know  how  to  pick 
out  non-laying  hens,  as  the  knowledge 
would  be  worth  many  dollars  to  me.  The 
trouble  is  that  all  bens  are  non-layers 
during  some  part  of  the  season,  and  con¬ 
siderable  judgment  is  required,  when  cull¬ 
ing,  not  to  get  hens  that  are  profitable 
layers,  even  though  not  laying  at  just  that 


time.  A  once  widely  advertised  method  of 
detecting  non-layers  consisted  in  noting 
the  width  of  the  pelvic  arch,  or  space  be¬ 
tween  the  pelvic  bones,  through  which  the 
egg  passes  during  extrusion.  If  this  space 
is  sufficiently  wide  to  oermit  the  laying 
of  three  fingers  in  it,  the  hen  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  laying  ;  if  only  wide  enough  for 
two  fingers,  she  is  prouably  laying ;  but 
if  only  wide  enough  for  one  finger,  she  is 
not  laying.  This  test  is  probably  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  if  used  during  the  natural 
laying  season.  The  color  of  the  hen’s 
comb  and  her  manner  of  acting  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  pen  are  ..Iso  guides  to  what 
she  is  doing,  to  one  well  acquainted  with 
his  flock.  The  trap-nest  shows  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  it  is  not  a  practicable  method 
for  the  most  of  us.  Considerable  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  some  of  our  experiment 
stations  to  discover  an  egg  “type,”  or 
physical  conformation  that  will  disclose  the 
laying  fowl,  or  at  least  the  one  capable 
of  laying  with  profit.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  it  is  probably  not  possible  to  pick 
out  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  profit¬ 
able  from  the  unprofitable  layers  in  a  flock, 
save  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  the 
general  appearance  of  the  fowl  shows  her 
to  be  ill  developed  or  unthrifty.  If  any¬ 
one  has  a  practicable  method  for  doing 
this  which  he  can  demonstrate  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  infallible,  he  has  a  fortune  within 
his  grasp.  m.  b.  d. 


Thickened  Water-glass. 

Will  you  advise  me  about  preserving 
eggs  by  the  water-glass  method?  I  have 
been  using  the  water-glass  and  find  that  the 
liquid  on  the  eggs  put  down  from  five  to 
eight  weeks  ago  is  turning  white,  and  is 
getting  thick  and  stiff  like  a  jelly.  Is  that 
the  way  it  should  become  or  is  something 
wrong?  I  have  never  used  it  before  and 
know  nothing  about  it.  I  am  using  wooden 
tubs  and  a  10  per  cent  Solution. 

New  Jersey.  e.  c.  w. 

A  jelly-like  substance  will  form  in  the 
solution  of  water-glass  used  in  preserving 
eggs  after  it  has  stood  for  a  time.  This 
is  harmless,  however,  and  is  pnssibly  n  re¬ 
sult  of  chemical  action  of  the  silicate  of 
soda  upon  the  lime  in  the  egg  shells.  If 
desired,  it  may  be  strained  out  and  the 
clear  solution  used  again  after  it  has  been 
sterilized  by  boiling,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  before  placing  more  eggs  in  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fruit  Trees  for  Chicken  Run. 

What  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
suitable  to  plant  in  gravelly  soil,  no 
shade,  about  one-half  acre,  used' for  chicken 
run?  v.  w. 

I’lu m  trees  are  probably  the  favorites 
for  planting  in  chicken  runs,  as  the  fowls 
seem  to  be  a  real  help  in  keeping  them 
free  from  the  curculio  and  other  pests, 
while  they  come  into  bearing  earlv.  and, 
if  varieties  suitable  to  the  locality  ‘are  se¬ 
lected,  they  give  abundant  and  profitable 
crops.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
pear,  apple,  and  other  fruits,  except  peach, 
should  not  be  planted  in  a  chicken  yard  if 
desired.  The  most  essential  thing  is  to 
secure  varieties  that  are  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  the  best  guide 
to  this  is  the  experience  of  neighboring 
fruit  growers.  No  one  at  a  distance  can 
give  you  advice  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
your  neighbors  who  have  tried  different 
varieties  under  the  same  conditions  that 
you  will  meet.  m.  b.  d. 


Oil  Meal ;  Bumble-foot. 

1.  I  see  in  the  papers  that  linseed  meal 
is  good  for  moulting  hens.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  harmful  to  growing  pullets? 
2.  My  hens  have  an  enlargement  on  the 
feet.  The  ball  gets  larger,  then  the  lumps 
grow  between  the  toes,  sometimes  one  foot, 
sometimes  on  both.  They  have  free  range 
and  dirt  floors  in  houses,  boards  14  inches 
from  roost.  k.  m.  h. 

Delaware. 

1.  Linseed,  or  oil  meal,  is  a  valuable  food 
for  both  growing  chicks  and  old  hens.  It 
should  be  fed  as  part  of  the  mash  given, 
and  where  a  variety  of  ground  grains  are 
used  in  the  mash,  it  may  be  added  in 
about  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the 
whole,  by  weight.  2.  Your  hens  are  prob¬ 
ably  suffering  from  “bumblefoot,"  or  deep- 
seated  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the 
foot,  caused  by  injury,  or  the  constant  ir¬ 
ritation  from  too  small  or  narrow  perches. 
If  infection  follows  this  inflammation,  an 
abscess  may  form  in  the  foot,  and.  break¬ 
ing,  may  leave  an  ugly  sore.  The  remedy 
is  to  provide  sufficiently  wide  perches  and 
a  soft  place  upon  which  they  may  alight 
when  flying  from  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Cow. 

Will  you  suggest  a  properly  balanced 
ration  for  a  cow.  weighing  about  950 
pounds,  now  giving  35  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
fresh  three  months  ago?  I  have  no  rough- 
age  except  Alfalfa  hay,  with  occasionally 
thinnings  from  garden  corn  and  cuttings 
from  small  patches  each  of  sorghum, 
teosinte  and  pearl  millet,  and  I  have  no 
pasture.  I  have  to  buy  all  grain  feeds  at 
following  prices:  Bran,  $29  per  ton;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $30;  stock  meal  (corn),  $34;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $42 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $28 ; 
gluten  feed,  $28 ;  beet  pulp,  $28.  Other 
grain  feeds  than  those  mentioned  might  be 
obtained,  though  not  listed  by  dealers  in 
Richmond.  e. 

Virginia. 

For  a  grain  ration  I  should  give 
about  one  pound  of  bran,  tvvo  pounds 
of  middlings  and  three  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  Give  what  Alfalfa  hay 
the  cow  will  eat  up  clean,  and  the  green 
stuff  as  you  have  it.  When  you  have 
no  succulent  food  for  the  cow,  a  pound 
of  beet  pulp  twice  a  day,  soaked  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  other  grain 
win  be  beneficial.  The  amount  of 
grain  as  indicated  above  would  seem 
about  right,  but  by  varying  the  amount 
you  can  probably  tell  whether  more  or 
less  would  be  profitable.  This  is  a  Sum¬ 
mer  ration;  for  cold  weather  one  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  percentage  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  would  be  desirable,  c.  l.  m. 


EGGS  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 


I  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  good 
market  for  eggs,  with  a  shortcut  from 
producer  to  consumer.  To  do  it  success¬ 
fully  1  need  a  continuous  and  reasonably 
uniform  supply.  When  a  boy  I  was  fairly 
successful  with  Barred  Rocks,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  making  my  Winter  layers  do 
much  business  in  the  late  Summer.  I  am 
now  breeding  White  Wyandottes,  and  while 
they  have  done  somewhat  better  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  quite  a  period,  be¬ 
fore  our  late  April  pullets  lay,  when  we 
got  few  eggs.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  other  breeds.  Mr.  Mapes  apparently 
has  solved  this  problem  with  his  White 
Leghorns,  a  breed  I  have  avoided  because 
of  their  nervousness  and  flying  ability. 
Our  business  is  fruit,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  small  dairy.  I  could  plant  an  acre  of 
orchard,  fence  it  high  enough,  perhaps,  to 
keep  Leghorns  at  home,  and  by  using  sod 
mulch  after  the  trees  had  a  good  start, 
save  both  space  and  labor.  If  I  could  keep 
the  Leghorns  until  they  were  three  years 
old.  with  reasonably  good  results,  it  would 
save  hatching  such  numbers  of  chicks  as 
would  be  necessary  with  American  breeds. 
Very  likely  by  hatching  a  second  brood 
rather  late,  and  wintering  the  pullets 
without  returns,  I  could  get  what  1  want 
with  my  Wyandottes,  but  it  would  make 
more  work  at  a  busy  time.  aDd  looks  like 
an  expensive  method.  What'  I  should  like 
is  a  better  way.  a.  M. 

New  York. 


Probably  the  greatest  handicap  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  private  trade  for  fancy  eggs  is 
the  difficulty  you  mention  of  keeping  up  a 
uniform  supply  during  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  The  only  practicable  method  of  doing 
this  that  I  know  of  is  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  layers  to  furnish  the  requisite 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  slack  season, 
and  then  finding  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
at  other  times.  Sometimes  one  is  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  he  ca-  combine  with  neighbors 
to  get  what  he  needs  when  the  supply  is 
short ;  if  so,  lie  is  fortunate.  Your  fear  of 
the  flying  ability  of  White  Leghorns  is  un¬ 
necessary,  as  they  will  give  you  no  trouble 
when  allowed  an  acre  of  orchard  to  run 
in.  A  five-foot  fence  will  confine  Leghorns 
successfully  if  they  have  a  large  run,  and 
a  20-foot  one  will  hardly  hold  them  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  small  space.  I  have 
for  several  years  kept  about  200  hens  in 
a  half-acre  orchard  with  a  five-foot  fence, 
and,  though  there  are  large  trees  overhang¬ 
ing  the  fence,  they  give  me  no  trouble, 
save  that  in  the  Spring  when  they  are 
first  turned  out  I  sometimes  have  to  catch 
a  half  dozen  of  the  overly  ambitious  ones 
and  clip  a  wing.  I  doubt  your  being  able 
to  make  it  profitable  to  keep  Leghorns  be¬ 
yond  the  end  of  their  second  laying  year, 
but  your  late  March  and  early  April 
hatched  pullets  should  begin  laying  in 
early  September,  in  fact,  some  of  mine 
hatched  this  year  on  March  22  began  lav¬ 
ing  before  the  middle  of  August. 

_ _  M.  B.  D. 


American'  and  English  Sparrows  — 
On  page  868  I  read  Mr.  Wiard’s  desire  to 
have  the  English  sparrow  protected,  as 
he  thinks  it  a  very  useful  bird.  If  he  ob¬ 
serves  closely  he  will  notice  that  the  bird 
in  question  is  not  the  common  English 
sparrow,  but  the  American  sparrow.  There 
is  very  little  difference,  if  any.  in  the 
plumage,  but  it  isn’t  so  large  ns  the  former 
and  actually  sings.  It  will  go  all  over  a 
cabbage  plant  in  the  effort  to  find  worms 
and  other  insects.  It  also  makes  its  nests 
in  the  fields,  and  I  daresav  it  does  not 
possess  the  antagonistic  qualities  In  driv¬ 
ing  away  songsters,  also  the  thievish  dis¬ 
position  of  the  English  sparrow.  D.  k.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Horse  Disease  in  Kansas. — The  mys¬ 
terious  disease  which  is  killing  hundreds 
of  horses  in  western  Kansas  now  has  the 
attention  of  six  expert  veterinarians  from 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  urgent  calls  from  many  western 
cfountles  the  vdterinary  department  has 
sent  all  its  available  physicians  to  study 
the  disease  and  give  all  the  immediate 
treatment  possible.  It  seems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  affects  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  the  animals,  finally  paralyzing  them. 
Dr.  Burt  believes  that  the  trouble  comes 
either  from  the  feed  or  the  water  the 
horses  get.  He  was  in  consultation  with 
J.  II.  Mercer,  State  Sanitary  Live  Stock 
Commissioner  at  Topeka.  It  was  decided 
to  ask  veterinarians  in  eastern  counties 
to  give  assistance  in  the  western  section 
where  veterinarians  are  scarce.  It  also 
was  agreed  that  the  transient  veterinarians 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  collecting  large  fees  for  alleged  “cures” 
should  be  prosecuted. 


1000  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots 
.  FLEI - 


SUNNY  HILL  FARM 


IS MINGTON,  N. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS  'a^S'" 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes? Rods, 
Barred  Rooks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year¬ 
lings  u nd  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 

1\  M.  PICK  SCOTT,  -  KIVKKDALK,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
H IONS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


1 000  YTT  LEGHORN  T,s  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  for  Sale 

Mid-April  hatched,  purebred,  8.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets,  splendidly  developed  upon  free  range,  and 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  $1.25  each.  A  few  March 
hatched,  and  now  beginning  to  lay.  $1.50  each.  100 
yearling  hens,  75c.  each.  Oean  Poultry  Farm,  Candor,  N.Y 


FOR  SAI  F _ 600  PIGEONS;  fine  breeders, 

»  WOni/L  at  50c,  apiece.  We  have  Car- 
nean  and  Homers.  CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum 
Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


MARA-SHtLL^,,  tonj 

earth.  Increases  pro- J 
duct  ion.  The  original  sii-l 
k  tica  grit.  Avoid  substi  f 
tutes.  Ask  your  local' 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

for  two  100-ib.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

®ox  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


MAKE  HENS  LAY”! 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks, 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MAM&I’C  latest  model 

ITlHnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 

i  cuts  fast,  easy,  finej  never  clogs. 

|10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

uF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 6,  MILFORD,  MASS 


BREEDING  HLNS 


FOR  SALE  CHOICE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

The  hardy,  heavy-laying  kind,  at  prices  you  can 
stand.  Maple  Grove  Farm,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 

UALITY  8.  Cl.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
sale.  J.  BESWIOK,  Madrid  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Q 


PUREBRED  jfl; 

700  S.  C.  W.  LEMMHS-toK'.yiM 

yearlmgs- and  two-year  olds,  75c.  to  $1.00  per  head, 
r  .B.  DILT8,  Maple  Spring  Farm,  Flemington,  N .  J. 

FAR  Sfll  F— S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  yearling  liens. 
•  u ii  unhi.  White  and  Uice  strain.  Price.  75c. 
and  $1.01).  Two  year  old,  50c.  All  on  free  range. 
Sycamore  Poultry  Yards,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTFfl single combwhite |  FBHRRN  Pill  I  FJS 

Must  bo  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y.  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

EARLY  PULLEIS*™  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

RARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $1.00  EACH. 
u  Write  for  circular.  J.  WILSON  0AIL,  Cambridge,  Md. 

P  0  U  LTR  YM  EN^tnil.gVescrii’ for  Illn8t,ated 

LAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


')ing  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


COLUMBIAN  WYAND0TTES-W'fo^.*: 

approval.  F.  F.  RIGGS.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
.Fggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


U/HITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS-Fine  Fishel  strain.  Write 

M  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Breeding  trio;  unrelated 
■  drake.  $5.  GEORGE  E.  CROSBY,  JR.,  Windsor,  Conn. 


APRIL  HATCHED  PEKIN  DUCKS,  $4  per  pair  Goese. 
f?  Emden  and  Toulouse  Cross,  $10  a  trio.  300  year¬ 
ling  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding  Hens,  $1.0(1  each. 
Cockerels,  $1.  Tri-States  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Beds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  I,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey..  1.50 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard _  1.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh....  1.50 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.25 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey .  1.25 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey  2.00 

Survival  of  The  Unlike,  Bailey .  2.00 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  Bailey....  2.00 

The  Soil,  King. .  1.50 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,-  Roberts .  1.50 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.25 

Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storcr,  3 
vols . 5.00 


Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Gardeu  Making,  Bailey .  1.50 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  1.25 


How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas _ $2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 50 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Book  of  Alfalfa.  Coburn .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Fr  -ge  and  Fiber  Crops  iu  America, 

Hunt  .  1.75 

Farm  Grasses  in  United  States,  Spill¬ 
man  .  1.00 

Clovers  aud  How  to  Grow  Them,  Shaw  1.00 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  Herrington..  .50 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver . 1.50 

The  Rose,  Kingsley .  2.00 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 

Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 

The  Horse,  Roberts .  1.25 

Hens  for  Profit.  Valentine .  1.50 

Swine  in  America,  Coburn .  2.50 

Sheep  Farming,  Wing .  1.00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 
sons  .  1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York 


ANEGRO  woman  was  arguing  with  her  husband.  Ho  said, 

’Dinah,  yo’  talk  don’  affect  me  no  mo’  than  a  flea  bite.”  “Well, 
niggah.”  she  answered,  “i’se  gwana  keep  yo’  scratehin’.” 
DARLINGTON  S.  C'.  White  Leghorns  are  like  the  old  man. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM ,  Alfred  1*.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  M  D. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  feasibility  of  orchard 
companies  working  on  what  is  known 
as  the  “unit  system.”  In  short,  these 
companies  sell  you  five  or  10  acres  of 
land,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  agree  to 
plant  it  to  trees  and  care  for  them  till 
they  come  in  bearing,  and  turn  the  bear¬ 
ing  orchard  over  to  you  at  a  fixed  price, 
usually  to  be  paid  in  installments.  We 
have  not  the  space  to  reply  to  all  such 
inquiries  in  this  department,  and  our 
advice  has  been  sent  by  letter.  We  have 
felt  compelled  to  discourage  people  front 
investing  in  all  these  land  and  orchard 
schemes.  Experience  of  the  past  has 
shown  that  an  orchard  cannot  be  eco¬ 
nomically  developed  in  this  way,  and 
those  who  have  invested  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  past  have  met  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss  eventually.  If  any 
such  investment  by  our  subscribers  has 
turned  out  profitably  we  have  failed  to 
hear  of  it  upto  date.  Munsey’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September  contains  a  very 
exhaustive  analysis  of  these  “unit 
orchards”  from  the  investment  stand¬ 
point.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  article  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell : 

In  most  instances  it  may  be  said  that 
the  promoters  of  these  companies  capitalize 
the  city  dweller’s  ignorance  of  farming, 
vegetable-growing,  or  orcharding.  The  spe¬ 
cial  and  novel  products  of  proposed  culti¬ 
vation  appeal  to  the  imagination,  while 
the  literature  teems  with  references  to 
enormous  profits  derived  from  luscious 
fruits  and  rare  nuts,  which  excite  one’s 
credulity.  The  reader  may  be  familiar 
with  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes, 
cabbages  and  _  the  like.  If  so,  he  knows 
that  farming  is  no  easy  work,  nor  does  it 
pay  excessive  returns  for  the  risks  and 
the  labor ;  but  he  probably  knows  nothing 
whatever  about  pineapples,  oranges  or 
pecan  nuts,  and  he  may  feel  that  unusual 
profits  are  obtained  from  such  articles 
without  great  effort. 

The  contracts  between  the  vendors  and 
the  land-purchasers  are  of  the  “jug- 
handle”  sort  in  which  the  companies 
have  a  firm  grip  on  the  handle  all  the 
while.  The  purchaser  supplies  all  the 
money,  takes  all  the  risks,  and  is  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  company,  both  during 
the  period  of  cultivation  and  thereafter ; 
and  this  is  true  whether  the  project  is  a 
success  or  a  failure. 

In  our  issue  of  June  15,  1912,  we 
published  the  complaint  of  a  New  York 
State  subscriber  who  sent  $175.25  to 
the  Phillips  Gasoline  Engine  &  Motor 
Co.  'of  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  December  19, 
1910,  for  a  gasoline  engine,  the  receipt 
of  the  money  having  been  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  the  company  failed  to  ship 
the  engine.  In  commenting  upon  the 
case  we  stated  that  “Recently  the 
Phillips  engine  has  been  advertised  over 
an  individual  name,  which  is  the  plan 
usually  resorted  to  by  engine  concerns 
wishing  to  escape  the  odium  of  past 
transactions.”  The  statement  in  quota¬ 
tion  is  taken  exception  to  by  the  L.  C. 
Kuhnert,  Jr.,  Co.,  which  it  appears  had 
bought  the  business  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Phillips  just  previous  to  the  time  this 
article  was  published.  The  statement  is 
literally  true,  as  a  number  of  gasoline 
engine  manufacturers  whose  dealings 
with  farmers  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
are  at  present  and  have  been  during 
years  past,  advertising  (their  engines 
over  different  names,  but  since  Mr. 
Kuhnert  feels  an  injustice  has  been 
done  him,  we  are  only  glad  to  make  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  the  L.  C.  Kuhn¬ 
ert,  Jr.,  Co.  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
is  our  information  that  this  company 
has  no  responsibility  in  the  subscriber’s 
claim  against  the  Phillips  Gasoline  & 
Motor  Co.  on  account  of  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  engine. 

Another  land  scheme  is  reported  from 
Muskegon  County,  Michigan,  promoted 
by  the  Fruitdale  Land  Development  Co. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of  Muskegon 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
operations  of  this  company.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  taken  from  the  committee’s 
i eport : 

This  gigantic  scheme  comprises  more 
acreage  than  there  is  in  the  entire  city  of 
Muskegon  and  is  divided  into  more  than 
four  and  one-half  times  as  many  lots.  The 
original  plat  of  Fruitvale  and  Riverside 
addition,  comprising  295  acres,  divided 
into  4,087  lots,  being  situated  north  of  the 
White  river  and  between  it  and  one  of  its 
tributaries,  a  small  stream  called  Sand 
Creek,  this  portion  of  the  tract  being  about 
eight  miles  from  the  village  of  Montague 
at  its  nearest  point.  It  has  been  reported 
by  your  committee  that  a  large  number 
of  purchasers  of  lots  in  Fruitvale  have 
come  over  from  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  at  the  property  they  have  bought 
and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  they 
were  unable  to  locate  the  lots  they  had 
bought,  and  in  other  cases,  after  having 
seen  the  lots,  they  have  torn  up  their  deeds 
and  returned  home  with  a  knowledge  of 
having  been  victimized  and  with  a  pro¬ 
found  disgust  for  western  Michigan  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Muskegon  County  in  particular. 

We  are  sometimes  led  to  believe  that 
Florida  and  Long  Island  had  a  mon¬ 


opoly  of  land  schemers,  but  no  State 
or  section  seems  to  be  free  from  this 
sort  of  land  boomers.  Florida,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  more  than  its  share. 
But  it  should  be  said  in  justification  of 
Florida,  most  of  the  Florida  land 
schemes  are  prompted  by  people  out¬ 
side  the  State — mostly  from  Chicago. 
The  residents  of  the  State  deplore  these 
swindlers  more  than  anyone,  as  the 
State  has  to  bear  the  odium  of  them, 
while  the  outside  promoters  reap  the 
spoils.  The  man  or  woman  who  buys 
land,  whether  in  Michigan,  Florida, 
New  York  or  Texas,  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  promoters,  may  rest  assured 
they  are  “paying  dearly  for  their 
whistle.” 

Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  me  on  two  cars  of  hay  shipped  to 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  for  F.  A.  Champlin  & 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.  ?  The  two  cars  con¬ 
tained  38,200  pounds  for  which  I  was  to 
receive  .$10.50  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  cars  at 
station.  This  hay  would  amount  to  $315.- 
12.  I  also  shipped  one  car  of  23,905 
pounds  at  $18  per  ton  at  the  same  time 
that  was  satisfactory,  making  a  total  of 
the  three  cars  $539.27.  November  21,  I 
received  check  for  $400  ;  January  11  I  re¬ 
ceived  check  for  $32.18,  making  $432.18  I 
have  received  up  to  date.  I  have  written 
them  a  number  of  times,  but  they  refuse 
to  send  the  balance,  claiming  the  hay  to 
be  poor  quality,  but  I  did  not  grade  this 
hay  to  them,  and  they  bought  it  knowing 
it  was  poor  quality,  as  they  offered  ine 
$17.50  for  it,  and  when  I  got  ready  to  ship 
it,  not  finding  it  as  good  as  I  expected,  I 
wrote  them  to  that  effect.  They  then 
wrote  and  made  me  the  offer  of  $16.50  per 
ton  and  I  shipped  it  on,  so  think  I  have 
done  the  fair  thing  and  don’t  see  why  I 
should  not  have  the  balance  that  is  due  me. 
I  have  shipped  this  company  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  and  it  has  always  been  sold  to 
them  F.  O.  B.  cars  at  my  shipping  station. 
You  will  see  by  the  statement  I  will  en¬ 
close  they  have  charged  me  commission, 
also  $47  demurrage.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me,  as  much  call  as  there  has  been  for 
hay,  that  it  needed  to  stand  23  and  24 
days  on  switch.  The  lot  of  hay  1  shipped 
them  just  before  I  shipped  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  they  claim  a  shortage  in  bales  which 
amount  to  $10.24,  which  I  was  sure  could 
not  have  been,  as  the  hay  was  weighed 
twice  and  I  loaded  it  myself,  so  they  said 
they  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
railroad  company.  Shortly  after  I  received 
a  check  for  the  balance  of  that  lot  all  right. 
Now  on  this  lot  they  again  figure  in  the 
shortage  of  $10.24  after  that  had  all  been 
settled  up.  The  amount  due  me  is  $98.10. 
Trust  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  get  this 
for  me.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  following  letter  from  F.  A. 
Champlin  &  Co.  seems  to  confirm  most 
of  the  subscriber’s  contentions : 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  received,  but  we 
are  afraid  to  take  the  two  cars  you  speak 
of  on  account  of  the  quality,  as  poor  hay 
will  not  bring  any  more  to-day  than  it 
would  a  month  ago.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  think  you  should  sell  us  these  two 
cars  at  $16.50  f.  o.  b„  and  you  can  send 
them  to  Jersey  City,  N.  .T.,  via  Central  rail¬ 
road,  instead  of  the  other  billing  we  gave 
you. 

Pleased  to  note  that  you  are  going  to 
get  the  car  of  hay  for  Dundee  off  next 
week,  and  that  you  will  write  us  about 
vour  hay  at  the  same  time.  Yours  truly, 

IJ.  •  P.  F.  A.  CHAMPLIN  &  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10,  1911. 

Following  our  usual  custom  we  took 
the  matter  of  this  complaint  up  with 
F.  A.  Champlin  &  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  In  reply  F.  A.  Champlin  & 
Co.  complained  about  the  quality  of  the 
hay  and  claimed  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  hay  ordered  and  that  they  sold  it  to 
the  best  advantage  on  the  shipper’s  ac¬ 
count.  The  correspondence  which  the 
shipper  had  with  this  firm  previous  to 
the  shipment  of  the  hay  constituted  a 
sale  of  the  hay  at  a  certain  price,  and 
was  not  in  any  sense  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment;  that  the  shipper  was  not 
seeking  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
firm  is  evident  by  his  volunteering  the 
information  that  the  hay  was  not  as 
good  as  he  expected  and  accepted  the 
offer  of  $1  a  ton  less  than  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon.  But  when  the 
hay  was  received  F.  A.  Champlin  &  Co. 
accepted  the  shipment  on  which  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  $16.50  per  ton, 
F.  O.  B.,  on  consignment.  We  have 
no  knowledge  ourselves  of  the  quality 
of  the  hay  beyond  what  the  correspond¬ 
ence  shows.  But  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  this  controversy,  the  case  il¬ 
lustrates  how  a  dealer  may  secure  a 
shipment  under  a  definite  agreement 
and  when  the  goods  are  received  accept 
them  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  to 
the  loss  of  the  shipper.  F.  A.  Champlin 
&  Co.  are  members  of  the  National  Hay 
Association.  We  endeavored  to  get 
this  association  to  look  into  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  shipper  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  one  of  its  members,  but 
the  association  refused  to  do  so  unless 
the  shipper  put  up  $15  in  advance  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  merits  of 
his  claim  passed  upon  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  We  declined  in  the  shipper’s  be¬ 
half  to  advance  the  fee.  The  standing 
of  its  members  ought  to  be  of  more 
concern  to  the  association  than  the 
amount  involved  is  to  this  shipper. 


_  All  Over 
TheUnited  States  CCanada 
is  Giving  Satisfaction 


From  Alaska  to  Florida 
— in  city  and  country — 
Amatite  Roofing  gives  the 
same  genuine  satisfaction 
and  lasting  service. 

If  you  intend  to  build, 
use  Amatite.  You  will  do 
away  not  only  with  all  roof¬ 
ing  troubles,  but  with  all 
unnecessary  roofing  expense, 
because  Amatite  needs  no 
painting  or  attention  after  it 
is  laid. 


It  has  a  wear-resisting 
mineral  surface  on  top  in¬ 
stead  of  paint.  Amatite  is 
easy  to  lay,  fire  retardant, 
attractive  and  absolutely 
waterproof. 

Free  Sample 
Send  for  sample  and  make 
roofing  comparisons,  and 
know  roofing  before  you 
buy.  The  man  who  knows, 
buys  Amatite — always. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 
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Chatham  Mill 


Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  ETDITir  ■ 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit. 

It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats,  I  A  A  M 
corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  ■ 

cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymlr- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kernels  from  any  grain.  Handies  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  runningmill  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-prlee- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
nachines,  “first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  if  you  want 
be  one  of  tlie  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


City, 


Minneapolis 


YOUR  TREES  *4-  AMERICAN 

Here  are  the  prices  lumber  brought  in 
New  York  this  summer,  per  thousand 
feet: — birch,  $18  to  $55  ;  chestnut,  $19  to 
$57;  cypress,  $26  to  $60;  maple,  $18  to 
$50;  oak,  $25  to  $62;  pine,  $20  to  $42; 
spruce,  $22  to  $30.  Ten  16- foot  logs 
averaging  14  inches  thick  make  1000  feet 


SAW  MILL  =  BIG  PROFITS 

of  lumber.  You  can  saw  it  for  $4  to  $5  per 
thousand  with  an  “American”  Saw  Mill. 

Do  you  see  the  profits  ?  Look  over  your 
trees  and  see  what  you  have.  Ask  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  whole 
story.  Do  it  now,  while  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Address  nearest  office. 


In  the  largest  milt  or  on  the  farm  the  American  is  recognized  as  Standard. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.  l^^ermina^indg^New’yorki 

Chicago 


Savannah 


New  Orleans 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 
Last  Longest 
Cost  Least 

Fireproof— Rotproof— Rustproof 
Put  ’Em  On  Yourself 


Roof  that  building  of  yours  with  genuine  Edwards  “Reo”  Steel  Shingles!  Can’t  rust,  can’t  rot,  can’t 
catch  fire,  can’t  leak.  Guaranteed  against  lightning  by  our  $10,000  Guarantee  Bond.  Never  need 
repairs  or  paint.  Outlast  three  wood-shingle  roofs  and  five  composition  roofs.  Now  selling  at  low 
factory  prices— all  freight  paid.  Put  them  on  yourself.  Don’t  hire  carpenters  or  mechanics. 


Edwards  “REO” 


STEEL 


Shingles 


are  Open-Hearth  Steel,  finest  quality.  Made 
absolutely  rustproof  by  our  world-famous 
“Tightcote”  Process  (explained  in  catalog). 
Come  in  large  sheets,  24  inches  wide,  5  to  12 
feet  long.  Nothing  to  do  but  nail  the  sheets 
on  old  roof  or  sheathing.  Edwards  Patented 
Interlocking  Device  covers  all  nails,  makes 
permanent  water-tight  joints,  unaffected  by 
heat,  cold  or  dampness. 


You’ll  have  the  handsomest,  most  lasting 
roof  in  existence.  100,000  buildings  now  roofed 
with  "Reo”  Steel  Shingles.  Write  for  our  big, 
free  Catalog  973,  and  Factory  Prices.  Send 
dimensions  of  your  building;  let  us  quote  price, 
delivered  to  your  railroad  station.  You’ll  be 
amazed  at  how  cheaply  and  easily  you  can 
roof  your  house  or  barn  with  "Reo”  Steel 
Shingles. 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  923-973  Lock  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Makers  ol  Steel  Shingles,  V-Crlmp  Roofing,  Imitation  Brick  Siding,  Elc. 
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Peaches,  up-river,  bkt .  25  @  .75 

Michigan,  bu .  1.25  ©  2.25 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  @  .75 

Western  N.  Y  ,  bkt . '...  .25  ©  .75 

Pears -Clapp’s,  bbl . 4.50  ©  5.50 

Ki offer  .  1.25  ®  2.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00  ©  5.00 

Seckel .  4.50  ©6  50 

Bose,  bbl .  3,00  ©  4.50 

Anjou  . 2.00  ©  3.25 

Clairgeau . 2.50  @  4.00 

Le  Conte .  1.50  @  2.25 

Common . 75  @  1.25 

Plums.  81b.  bkt . 15  @  .25 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case . 30  ®  .00 

Delaware  . 25  @  .00 

Champion . 30  ©  .40 

Concord . 35  @  .55 

Huckleberries,  qt . 06  @  .23 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 04  @  .00 

Muskmelons.  Far  West,  crate . 00  ©  2.25 

Jersey,  crate.. . 50  @  1.00 

Watermelons,  carload . 100.00  ©250.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 4,50  @  0.25 

rmiKii  fruits 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1011 . 0!)  ©  .09 94 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .08 

Sun  dried . 0444@  .0514 

Chops,  100  lbs .  1.35  ©  1.50 

Raspberries . 18  (<»  .21 

Cherries . 11  @  .13 

Blackberries . 11  @  .1244 

Huckleberries . 13  ©  js' 

VEGETA  BEKS! 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00  @  2.25 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  ©  1,75 

Maine,  108  lb.  bag .  1.50  @  1.65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 75  @  1.25 

Beets,  bbl . 75  ®  1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ©  1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 5(1  ©  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 10  @  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 50  @  1.00 

Pickles,  bbl .  1.00  @  3.00 

Cabbie,  bbl . 50  ©  .75 

Ton .  8.00  @10.00 

Lettuce.  44- bbl.  bkt .  50  Ca>  1.25 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100 . 50  @1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 50  ©  1.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bn . 75  @1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00  ©  2.50 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag .  1.00  @  1.50 

Peppers.  Jersey,  bbl  . 50  @  .75 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 25  ©  .75 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  ©  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  ®  .50 

Squash,  bbl . 50  ©  1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Jersey,  bkt . 40  @  .00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 20  @  .05 
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Federal  Plant  Quarantine  .  972 
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Raspberries  and  Blackberries  in  Or¬ 
chards  .  977 

Chick  weed  in  Lawn  .  979 

Clingstone  Peaches  .  979 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 19  ©  .20 

Fowls . 17  @  .18 

Boosters . 1  l@  .12 

Ducks . 14  @  .15 

Geese . 11  ffl  .12 

Turkeys . , . 14  ®  .15 

Guineas,  pair . 50  @  .60 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 22  ®  .23 

Common  to  Good . %  .14  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 21  ©  .25 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 45  @  .50 

Broilers,  common  to  good . .  .20  @  .22 

Roasters . 22  @  .24 


Fowls . 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

@  .17 
@  .1844 
@  4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

No.  2 . 

.23.00 

.21.00 

©  24.00 
@  22.00 

Clover  Mixed . 

Clover . 

Straw,  Rye . 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

.  18.00  ©  22  00 
.17.00  @18.00 
.16.00©  17.00 
.  9.00  ©  11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

.  7.00 

@  9  50 
©  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 

Gulls . 

.  s.f>0 

.  4  50 

@  5.80 
@13.00 
©  7.00 
(«!  4.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Hogs . 

.  7.50 

@  9.00 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  I.  Northern  Spring . 99*4®  ... 

No.  2,  Bed .  1.04  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.00  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ©  .83 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  ,42 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.75 

Middling  Gulf .  12.00 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  10.25 

Good  Middling .  ]1.55 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 22  @  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 29  @  .30 

Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 32  @  .33 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  @  .28 


MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Sept.  14,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 28  ©  .2944 

Good  to  Choice . 26  @  .27 

Lower  Grades  . 22  @  .25 

State  Dairy,  best . 27  ®  .28 

Common  to  Good . 22  ©  .25 

Factory . 19  @  .22 

Packing  Stock . . 18  @  .21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  2744  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery.  29  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  29  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 33  @  .35 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 28  @  .29 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  20 

Western,  best . 27  @  .29 

Under  grades . 18  @  .22 

Checks  and  dirties . 13  ©  .16 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  @  .16 

Common  to  Good . 11  @  .14 

Skims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  ©  5.70 

Medium .  4.30  ©  5.00 

Pea .  4.40  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  ©  4.15 

Red  Kidney . . 3.50  ©  4.20 

White  Kidney .  5.50  @  6.70 

Lima,  California . 6.15  ffl  6.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 29  @  .30 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .28 

Pacific  Coast . 22  @  .25 

Old  Stock . 08  ®  15 

German  Crop . 44  @  .46 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl . 2,00  @  3.00 

Alexander  .  2.50  @  3.50 

Gravenstein . 2., 50  ©  3.00 

Blush .  2.00  @  2.50 

Fall  Pippin . 2.00  @  3.00 

Duchess .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Wolf  River .  2.50  ©  3.50 

Common  and  drops . .  1.00  @  1.50 

Crabapples,  bbl...,, . 2.00  @  5.00 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  3. 

A  trolley  labeled  “Washington  Limited" 
looked  attractive.  It  proved  to  be  real 
“rapid  transit,”  making  the  upwards  of  40 
miles  from  Baltimore  in  an  hour.  We 
passed  through  considerable  rough  country 
and  scrub  timber,  with  here  and  there  it 
farm,  or,  in  the  clearings,  Isolated  fields 
of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes.  Soon  the  sign. 
“District  Line,”  is  seen,  and  we  are  on  the 
border  of  that  unique  69%  square  miles, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  elects  no 
Governor  or  Legislature,  but  is  ruled  as  its 
Uncle  Samuel  sees  lit. 

The  first  sight  of  Washington  is  likely 
to  be  both  impressive  and  disappointing. 
There  is  the  Capitol  dome  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument,  splendid  in  outline  whether 
seen  from  a  distance  or  nearby,  but  in 
some  prominent  parts  of  the  city  is  ail 
unkempt,  uncurried  (so  to  speak)  appear¬ 
ance  that  seems  peculiar.  One  who  desires 
may  pick  fine  specimens  of  Arctium  Lappa 
(our  plebeian  burdock)  on  the  lawn(?) 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Union  railroad  station,  and  if  he 
cares  to  continue  his  botanical  studv  of 
the  weed  kingdom,  ample  scope  will  he 
found  along  Delaware  avenue,  on  the  way 
to  the  Capitol,  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  seat  of  Government.  On  a  former  visit 
1  strayed  out  into  this  weed  field,  sat  on  a 
rock  and  ate  apples  in  nearly  as  complete 
seclusion  as  on  the  border  of  Lake 
Memphremagog,  or  Chimney  Rock  in  the 
wildest  portion  of  Punsit.  This  time  what 
looked  like  the  same  weeds  were  there, 
only  taller  and  more  numerous.  Here  is 
opportunity  for  some  of  our  muscular  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  sharpen  their  scythes  and  put 
in  a  few  “breakfast  spells”  on  those  weeds, 
cutting  as  wide  a  swath  there  as  they 
please. 

Washington  has  a  fixed  population  of 
about  300,000,  considerably  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  Congress  by  visitors 
and  transient  employees.  Foodstuffs  are 
brought  by  boat  both  up  and  down  the 
Potomac  River.  Railroad  and  trolley 


freight  distribution  is  not  adequate,  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  expensive  trucking 
necessary  before  produce  can  be  got  to 
the  retailer.  I  got  on  a  car  marked  “Cen¬ 
ter  Market"  and  was  soon  at  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  kept -retail  markets  I  have 
seen.  Here  is  where  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall  bought  his  supplies,  and  from  here, 
as  the  story  goes,  he  delivered  a  turkey 
which  a  young  dandy  had  bought  but  was 
ashamed  to  carry  home.  The  dandy  thought 
him  an  accommodating  old  gentleman  and 
was  astonished  when  lie  learned  from  the 
dealer  that  the  Nation’s  most  eminent 
jurist  had  offered  to  deliver  the  turkey 
because  it  was  right  ou  his  way  home. 
There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  story,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  Washington  people' go  to 
market  freely,  and  thus  cut  out  some  of 
the  heavy  items  of  delivery.  Perhaps  New 
York  City  would  do  the  same  if  neat  and 
well-stocked  places  like  Center  Market  in 
Washington  were  available,  and  the  street 
cars  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  help  by 
'understandable  signs  land  directions  by- 
conductors.  These  matters  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  later  in  notes  on  just  what 
markets  New  York  has  and  might  have. 
A  canvass  of  the  prices  asked  showed  that 
living  is  expensive  in  Washington.  Here 
are  a  few  retail  prices :  Butter,  choice,  33 
to  35  cents ;  eggs,  30  to  34  cents ;  potatoes, 
peek,  30  to  40  cents ;  eggplants,  each,  five 
to  10  cents ;  tomatoes,  peck.  25  to  30 
cents:  cabbage,  each,  five  to  eight  cents; 
apples,  peck,  25  to  35  cents ;  sweet  'corn, 
dozen,  18  to  20  cents. 

In  the  Center  Market  section  there  are 
a  number  of  produce  commission  houses, 
doing  business  on  about  the  same  lines  as 
in  other  cities,  and  beyond  these  a  public 
market  place  for  farmers’  wagons.  I  saw 
but  little  farm  trade  going  on.  but  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  it  at 
times.  The  space  devoted  to  it  Is  evi¬ 
dently  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
farmers  who  care  to  drive  in.  As  in  Balti¬ 
more,  fruit  and  vegetable  peddlers  do  a 
large  business,  but  most  of  their  goods 
seen  were  of  the  cheaper  grades,  and  the 
same  applied  to  the  majority  of  green¬ 
grocery  stores  seen.  Those  who  want  the 
best  goods,  handled  in  the  neatest  way. 
must  go  to  Center  Market. 

From  the  produce  section  I  went  to  the 
Capitol  grounds,  where  there  are  many 
beautiful-  trees,  especially  English  Elm  and 
Oriental  Plane.  Congress  being  in  session. 

I  stayed  in  both  Houses  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  Senate  was  having  a  hot  de¬ 
bate  over  the  proposition  to  permit  postal 
employees  to  join  any  labor  organization 
desired.  This  was  defeated,  the  objection 
being  that  it  would  give  opportunity  to  tie 
up  the  mails  in  sympathetic  strikes  when¬ 
ever  th<>  labor  leaders  saw  fit  to  call  out 
the  postal  employees.  In  the  House  Mr. 
Underwood  was  closing  the  debate  on  the 
wool  schedule  before  the  House  bill  was 
passed  over  the  President’s  veto,  although 
afterward  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Underwood  showed  that  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed  gave  the  farmer  even  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  the  President’s  Tariff  Board 
recommended.  “You  do  not  care  anything,” 
he  said,  “about  the  sheep  raiser  on  the 
plains  of  Montana  or  Wyoming,  or  about 
the  small  manufacturer,  but  you  are  de¬ 
termined,  when  it  comes  to  the  top  in¬ 
dustry,  to  make  enormous  rates  that  will 
make  enormous  prices  and  guarantee 
enormous  profits  to  watered  capitalization 
throughout  the  United  States.” 

lie  showed  that  in  the  Payne  substitute 
hill,  which  the  President  favored,  some  of 
the  cheaper  clothing  wools  were  increased 
75  per  cent.  “On  the  higher  grades  of 
women's  dress  goods  your  rates  are  as  low 
as  31  per  cent,  but  ou  the  cheaper  grades 
your  rates  go  up  to  112  per  cent.  You 
are  legislating  in  the  interest  of  the  rich 
and  laying  the  burden  of  your  taxes  on  the 
helpless  poor.” 

The  newspapers  gave  some  account  of 
this  debate,  hut  I  did  not  find  one  that 
quoted  Mr.  Underwood  correctly,  and  most 
of  them  never  referred  to  the  points  he 
made  regarding  the  higher  tax  proposed  on 
the  woolens  worn  by  the  poor  and  middle 
classes.  Evidently  if  one  cares  to  know 
just  what  is  said  in  Congress  regarding 
interests  that  are  highly  protected  he  must 
he  there  and  listen  or  get  the  Congressional 
Record.  w.  w.  H, 


Pining  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  in  bad  condition ;  she  was 
fresh  last  March,  one  year  ago,  and  in  the 
Summer  she  began  to  run  down.  She  got 
poor  in  the  Winter,  was  hidebound  and 
she  seems  blind  by  spells.  Her  feet  seem 
sore,  her  hoofs  grow  long,  like  a  sheep's 
hoof.  Six'  was  not  fresh  this  Spring.  She 
is  past  three  years  old.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  h.  y. 

Ohio. 

In  all  probability  she  is  affected  with 
tuberculosis  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  her 
milk  is  unfit  for  use.  Have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin  as  soon  as  you  can  have 
it  done,  and  meanwhile  keep  her  away1 
from  other  cattle.  A.  s.  a. 

Sick  Hares. 

I  have  some  Belgian  hares,  and  recently 
one  of  the  does  seemed  to  he  gradually 
losing  the  use  of  her  hind  parts  and  finally 
became  entirely  paralyzed.  1  performed  aii 
autopsy,  and  found  the  bladder  and  kid¬ 
neys  considerably  enlarged.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  have  been  losing  quite  a  number 
of  their  hares  this  Summer  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  all  feeding  green  Alfalfa. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  hares  and  what  to  do  for  them 
in  order  to  prevent  the  loss?  f.  w.  a. 

Colorado. 

Belgian  hares  when  kept  in  confinement 
are  delicate  and  prone  to  die  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  or  other  diseases.  Give  them  large 
yards  and  pens  and  they  will  do  bettor. 
They  require  a  variety  of  feed  and  too 
much  Alfalfa  is  apt  to  irritate  the  kidneys. 

A.  s.  a. 


Oats,  new,  30  cents;  wheat,  new,  $1  ; 
rye,  new,  70  cents ;  tomatoes,  per  bushel, 
$1.50;  blackberries,  per  bushel,’  $3;  dew¬ 
berries,  per  bushel,  $4 ;  red  raspberries, 
per  bushel,  $5 ;  hogs,  per  pound,  eight 
cents.  w.  n.  s. 

New  Carlisle,  O. 


Nft  I  CanJlr,*an  tTnleached  TTardwoofl  Ashes — best  fertilizer 
llUl  I  in  use.  George  Stevens,  Pete r boro,  Ontario,  Canada 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE^r.S,,;?\,,!8 

soil  iu  lots  of  10,000  and  upward  for  $1.50  per  1000. 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  ...  Moravia,  N.  Y, 

ft/t nth  Imperial  Peliln  Drakes, 
Iff  *1 UI til U 111  i)„cka,  F,  A  Grinnell,  Mt.  Riga,  N.  y! 

WANTED— ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Mamed  man ;  must  be  good  milker,-  clean, 
efficient;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
sixty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Givo  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

A  FIRST-GLASS  SUPERINTENDENT”^? 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
pt  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
preferable,  would  hire  large  dairy  farm,  including 
its  entire  equipment.  References.  Address  T.  A. d. 
care  Rubai.  Nxw-Yobker. 

SINGLE  MAN  MffiT*  «&££& 

Poultry.  If  you  can  milk  and  will  learn— poultry 
experience  not  necessary.  Enclose  recommenda¬ 
tion.  State  wages  with  board. 

SHELDONCKOF1',  -  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


immediately  Msrried  Mdii  for  Farm  Work 

Must  be  good  teamster  also  understand  farm  machinery. 
Prefer  one  who  knows  how  to  stock  hay  and  grain.  Good 
wages  and  permanent  position  to  the  right  man.  Givo 
references.  A USABLE  VALLEY  FABH,  Keescvllle,  New  York 

THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  get  a  dependable  man  for  farm  work  near  New  York. 
Six  months’  practical  experience.  Wants  to  quit  ollieo 
work.  Willing;  active.  Will  work  for  board  and  $25  a 
month  in  right  place.  F.  B„  90  William  St.,  New  York. 


Experienced  BOX  PACKER  OF  APPLES 

Wanted.  Season  engagement. 

VV,  S.  TEATOR,  Upper  lied  Hook,  N.  Y 

IA/  A  NTFn~' Second herdsmau  for  registered  herd 
ww  nil  i  i-.u  of  (|ni,.y  cattle  and  Berkshire  Swine 
at  Delaware  College.  Reference  roquired.  Po.si 
tion  permanent.  Address  Prof.  Haywaril,  Newark,  Del' 

WANTFIV~A  mau  of  six  years  to  board, 

'  study  and  plav  with  the  goatherd  of 

same  age  at  THE  HEALTH  AND  GOAT  CULT0RE  FARM  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  FI.OltA  C.  McKI  ANI) 


MONEY  MAKER-05  aores-  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

.  „  700  bearing  peach  and  apple 

trees.  Good  buildings.  $4,000.  F.  B.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

lJOK  SALE  Olt  EXCHANGE — 10  acres  apple  and  pear  orchard,  1 
a  years-  old.  Situated  in  beauliful ltoguo  Biver  Valley,  Oregon 
Climate  unsurpassed.  Price,  $6,000.  P.  h.  0.,  caro  B.  N.-Y. 

FOR  SALE-,?"0  of  ?10  finest  and  best  located 
TOO- aero  farm  in  Columbia  county. 
Address,  BARGAIN,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Here  Goes  a  Sacrifice  Sale 

DON’T  WAIT  IF  YOU  WANT  IT 

200  acres,  8-room,  2-story  bouse,  oil  finished,  hard 
wood,  woven  wire  fenced;  watered  the  best;  three 
gams,  36x50,  30x40,  30x36;  granary,  16x52.  Concrete 
floors  throughout.  Twonty-fivo  cow  stalls,  five 
horse  stalls.  Milk  house,  engine  house,  k>  milo 
from  railroad  town,  macadam  road.  Include  3 
registered  Holstein  cows  and  one  hull;  six  grade 
cows,  three  heifers,  twenty-four  sheep;  gasoline 
engine;  buzz  saw;  silage  cutter;  hinder  hay  loader- 
sulky  plow  and  cultivator;  grain  drill;  roller: 
manure  spreader;  teed  mill;  mower;  rake;  wagons. 
Barns  full  of  hay.  15  acres  oats;  four  acres  pota- 
L'.,enni,  7  acr0s , big  corn.  Everything  only  $0,650; 
r.-i-.°.0P»cSSil;.biliunne'  I100  ;i  y°;ir  and  interest. 

HALL  S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  NewYork 

HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  mTnNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay,  Vegetables,  Live  Stock,  Poultry.  Landslow, 
Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXF1ELD,  State  lmmigra- 
li°n  Commissioner,  202  Stale  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L?!1  SALK  IN  PIFItMONT,  VIRGINIA 

.  ,7  Vi  ^las?  ,®L°ek  and  Dairy  harms.  Colonial  Homes, 
Alfalfa  and  Orchard  Lands.  Write  for  circular.  Wadi- 
mgton,  D.  C.,  forty-five  miles. 

E.  SCOTT  CARTER  &  CO.,  •  .  Warrentan,  Virginia 

FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  tho  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bnstalile  Block. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ,(.=3: 

ins  in  farm 8  throughout  New  York  State.  Refervmo 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers* 
('.  Ii.  YAGER  &  CO*j  786  Press  IfitJjr.,  Iliophuniton,  N.  Y. 


★ 


C  E  R 1 1 1  j  It  SOUTHERN  FARM  LAND  for  rent 
"  or  lease  in  large  or  small  acreage.  Healthful 
locality.  Write  L,  L.  WHEELER,  care  R.  N-Y. 

\rt/E.  SELL  G000  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
"  4"  V-  S-;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  tor  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


EGGS, 


9  C4n  Direct  to  beet  trade  in  Gientor 

Llbi  Now  York.  Highest  market 
value  and  account  sale*  day  olnrrlval. 
Befer  to  Itnral  New-Yorker.  Dmi'a  or  Brndstreet’s 

Zenith  Blitter  &  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St  ,  N.y! 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  tor  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreino  prices.  Addross 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

172  Duane  Street,  :  s  New  York 


APPLES  AND  PEARS 

Live  Poultry ,  Fancy  Eons,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St .,  NewYork 


HANDY  BINDER 

TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  o 
^  The  Rural  New-Yorker'.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


“  Twenty-Five” 

“  The  Car  Complete” 


The  R-C-H  is  the  First  Completely  Equipped 

Car  Ever  Sold  at  a  Popular  Price 


THE  CAR 

Wheelbase — 110  inches. 

Motor — Long  stroke  ;  4  cylinders  cast  en  bloc ; 
7>M  inch  bore,  5-inch  stroke.  Two-bearing  crank 
shaft.  Timing  gears  and  valves  enclosed.  Three- 
point  suspension. 

Steering — Left  Side.  Irreversible  worm  gear, 
16-inch  steering  wheel.  Throttle  control  on  steer¬ 
ing  column. 

Control — Center  Lever  operated  through  H- 
plate  integral  with  universal  joint  housing  just 
below.  Hand-lever  emergency  brake  at  driver’s 
right.  Foot  accelerator  in  connection  with  hand 
throttle. 

Springs — Front,  semi-elliptic  ;  rear,  full  elliptic 
and  mounted  on  swivel  seats. 

Frame — Pressed  steel  channel. 

Axles — Front,  I-beam,  drop-forged  ;  rear,  semi¬ 
floating  type. 

Transmission— 3  speeds  forward  and  reverse ; 
sliding  gear,  selective  type. 

Construction — Drop  forgings  wherever  practic¬ 
able  ;  chrome  nickel  steel  used  throughout  all 
shafts  and  gears  in  the  transmission  and  rear  axle  ; 
high  carbon  manganese  steel  in  all  parts  requiring 
special  stiffness. 

Body — Full  5-passenger  English  type  ;  extra 
wide  seats. 

THE  EQUIPMENT 

Non-skid  tires—  32x314. 

12 -inch  Hall  Buliet  electric  head  lights  with 
double  parabolic  lens. 

6-inch  Hall  Bullet  electric  side  lights  with 
parabolic  lens. 

Exide  100  Ampere  Hour  Battery. 

Bosch  Magneto. 

Warner  Auto-Meter. 

Demountable  rims. 

Extra  rim  and  holders. 

Tally-ho  horn. 

Jiffy  curtains — up  or  down  instantaneously. 

Top  and  Top  cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear  view  mirror. 

Tool-kit,  Jack,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Pump. 

Robe  Raul. 


JUST  think  for  a  minute  what  that  means  to  you. 
There  are  a  number  of  equipment  items  that  are 

absolutely  necessary  if  you’re  going  to  get  any  real 
enjoyment  out  of  your  car.  Yet  on  the  average  car  you’ve  got  to  buy 
most  of  them  yourself,  and  pay  extra  for  them.  That  means  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  added  to  the  price  of  the  car. 

You  shouldn’t  have  to  pay  that  extra  money  for  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  And  on  the  R-C-H  you  don’t  have  to  pay  it.  For  the  R-C-H  comes 
to  you  fully  equipped  with  everything  you  need — and  everything  of  the  very 
best  quality.  For  instance,  you  don’t  get  the  old  style,  hard  to  handle 
curtains.  The  R-C-H  is  equipped  with  the  famous  Jiffy  Curtains,  which  can 
be  put  up  or  down  in  a  minute  without  leaving  the  seat. 

You  don’t  get  a  make-shift,  unreliable  speed  indicator.  You  get  the  Warner 
Auto-Meter,  the  best  known  speed  indicator  on  the  market  today. 

And  you  get  such  other  things  as  non-skid  tires  all  ’round,  a  complete  set  of 
electric  lights  with  battery,  de-mountable  and  quick  detachable  rims — just 
read  the  list  of  equipment  for  yourself. 

When  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  car,  figure  out  what  these  things  would  cost  you.  You’ll  be 
surprised  what  a  difference  they  make  in  the  actual  price  you  pay  for  a  car. 

And  don’t  forget  that  aside  from  equipment  the  R-C-H  is  easily  the  best  value  ever  offered  at  near 
the  price.  The  powerful  long-stroke  motor  is  exceptionally  economical  of  gasoline  and  oil 
There  is  a  big,  roomy  body  that  will  seat  five  passengers  comfortably  and  without  crowding.  And 
you’ll  be  proud  of  its  snappy,  graceful  appearance. 

There’s  a  special  spring  suspension  that  insures  easy  riding.  There  are  a  dozen  other  features 
that  make  the  R-C-H  the  strongest,  most  durable  and  most  satisfactory  popular-priced  car  you’ve 
ever  seen.  No  matter  what  car  you’re  considering,  see  the  R-C-H. 

Descriptive  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  free  on  request. 

R-C-H  CORPORATION  DET  RO ?T,STM  IC  Hi 


/n  it  r*  rj  ATLANTA  548  Peachtree  St.;  BOSTON,  563  Boylston  St.;  BUFFALO,  1225  Main  St.;  CHICAGO,  20^  IWichiganAve.,  CLEVELAND,  2122  E  *  1206  Hennepin 
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HOW  TO  PICK  FRUIT. 

Handle  It  with  Care  Like  Eggs  or  China. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  good  fruit.  If  a  person  has  the 
proper  feeling  of  solicitude  for  the  fruit,  all  of  these 
things  will  come  nat¬ 
urally.  It  may  be  likened 
to  the  feeling  of  the 
mother  for  the  little 
child,  always  handling 
tenderly,  watching  it 
carefully  from  the  tree 
to  the  package,  always 
shielding  it  from  any 
possible  bump  or  bruise. 

Beside  this  tender  care, 
lightness  of  touch  and 
good  judgment  are  also 
necessary.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  to  get  good 
service  from  a  rough, 
heavy-handed  person  in 
handling  fruit  as  it 
■would  be  in  a  barber¬ 
shop.  If  a  person,  for 
instance,  is  rough  and 
heavy-handed,  no  matter 
what  instructions  you 
give,  he  cannot  seem  to 
sense  them;  he  will  al¬ 
ways  grasp  the  fruit 
roughly  and  pull  it  off. 

This,  of  course,  always 
means  finger-marked 
fruit.  If  pickers  try  to 
grasp  two  to  four  at 
once  it  also  means  bad 
bruises  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  one  an¬ 
other.  And  then  as  to 
judgment,  many  people 
will  drop  an  apple  or 
pear  two  feet  in  a  basket 
or  barrel  as  readily,  and 
with  as  little  concern,  as 
they  would  two  inches. 

Then  there  are  always 
the  ones  who  cannot  or 
will  not  follow  instruc¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
plicit  or  essential  the  in¬ 
structions  may  be.  Right 
here  I  am  going  to  set 
an  almost  impossible 
task  by  saying,  the  first 
thing  then  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  help,  getting 
those  that  are  somewhat 
fruit-minded,  careful 
and  intelligent,  and  who 
will  follow  instructions. 

In  the  case  of  apples, 
there  are  many  things  to 
take  into  consideration, 
one  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  of  which  is  quick 
handling;  long  exposure  after  picking  is  especially 
harmful  to  fruit  that  is  going  into  storage.  Another 
is  the  stage  of  maturity;  while  fruit  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  firm  and  hard,  yet  I  believe  many  have  over¬ 
done  this,  and  picked  their  fruit  too  green.  A  ma¬ 
ture  apple  is  not  only  more  attractive  and  has  better 


quality,  but  mature  fruit  will  keep  better.  No  doubt 
many  will  differ  from  this,  but  storing  fruit  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development  to  keep  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  convinced  me  of  this  some  time  ago. 

For  picking  I  prefer  baskets  with  smooth  bottoms, 
that  the  picker  may  carry  the  apple  into  the  basket 


and  lay  it  down  without  hindrance.  Picking  into  a 
grain  bag,  where  they  are  partially  thrown  in  and 
allowed  to  bump  down  on  the  ones  that  are  already 
there  is  about  the  poorest  way,  especially  as  some 
use  them,  dragging  the  bag  when  partially  filled  up 
and  down  over  the  ladder  and  limbs  until  sometimes 


the  fruit  is  only  fit  for  cider.  Many  of  the  picking 
bags  also  have  this  latter  objection.  If  one  wants 
well-handled  fruit,  only  one  apple  should  be  taken 
hold  of  at  once,  being  careful  to  close  the  whole  hand 
around  the  apple,  grasping  it  as  lightly  as  possible, 
lifting  it  quickly  but  gently  around  upward  until  the 

stem  parts  from  the 
twig,  carry  your  hand 
into  the  basket  and  lay 
the  apple  down.  This  is 
a  knack  quite  easily  ac¬ 
quired  ;  when  apples 
pick  easily  you  cannot 
pull  them  straight  off 
without  bruising  many 
of  them,  which  means 
injured  fruit.  There  will 
also  be  many  twigs 
pulled  off  in  this  way, 
which  is  still  worse, 
meaning  an  injured  tree, 
and  a  curtailment  of  fu¬ 
ture  crops,  and  the  hard¬ 
er  the  fruit  picks,  the 
more  this  is  intensified. 

Of  course  these  pre¬ 
cautions  will  count  for 
naught  if  the  same  care 
is  not  exercised  until 
the  fruit  is  closed  up  in 
the  package,  in  which 
cloth-covered  tables,  put¬ 
ting  the  basket  on  the 
table  and  rolling  them 
gently  out,  handling 
again  as  carefully  in  the 
sorting  and  putting  in 
the  barrel  or  box  as  the 
case  may  be,  all  figure. 
This  means  also  day  or 
zveek  help.  The  man 
who  tries  this  sort  of 
work  with  help  picking 
by  the  barrel  has  my 
sympathy.  But  some  will 
say  this  is  too  slow  and 
expensive,  and  I  answer 
to  those,  either  change 
your  minds  or  your  bus¬ 
iness,  for  as  long  as  you 
feel  that  way  you  can 
never  hope  for  prices 
that  will  warrant  you 
growing  fruit.  These 
same  general  rules  will 
apply  to  all  fruits  with 
a  little  modification.  For 
instance,  pears,  while 
they  should  always  have 
full  growth,  should  be 
picked  full  green  and 
ripened  off  the  tree,  in 
the  package  or  else¬ 
where.  Peaches  should 
be  picked  firm  for  long 
shipment,  and  directly 
in  the  package  so  far  as 
possible.  The  same  light  grasping  of  the  fruit,  and 
turning  up  to  cause  it  to  part  from  the  tree  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  every  case. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  matter  of  pack¬ 
ages,  I  do  want  to  say  a  word  about  packing.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  honest  packing  re- 


THE  PICKERS  IN  A  VIRGINIA  APPLE  ORCHARD.  Fig.  414. 


BARRELING  APPLES  FOR  A  3,000-MILE  SHIPMENT.  Fig.  415. 
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cently.  and  no  one  is  more  in  favor  of  it  than  I,  yet 
I  believe  many  have  a  wrong  impression  of  what  an 
honest  pack  really  is,  and  to  my  mind  some  people 
are  trying  to  walk  so  straight  in  this  respect  that  they 
are  bending  badly  over  backward,  some,  for  instance, 
being  so  afraid  they  are  going  to  deceive  some  one 
that  they  insist  on  making  their  good  fruit  look  com¬ 
mon.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  bad  mistake.  No  one 
was  ever  taken  in  by  buying  a  good  barrel  or  box  of 
fruit  simply  because  it  was  made  attractive,  and  my 
firm  belief  is  that  we  should  put  nothing  but  fancy 
fruit  in  a  fancy  package,  but  that  when  you  hare 
fancy  fruit  make  it  just  as  attractive  as  you  possibly 
can,  and  I  will  risk  the  kicks  and  relish  the  advance 
in  price.  wm.  hotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES  OR  CABBAGE  WITH  DAIRY. 

Do  you  think  it  wise  when  one  is  dairying  with  about 
20  cows  to  take  up  potato  raising,  or  cabbage  or  the  like, 
on  fairly  hard  land,  about  12  miles  to  Schenectady  or 
Saratoga,  or  to  ship  on  car  to  New  York?  Milk  is  selling 
at  about  $1.25  net  in  Summer  and  $1.70  net  in  Winter. 
We  expect  more  next  year,  as  peddlers  raised  price  after 
they  bought  milk  this  year.  Our  farm  consists  of  144 
acres,  about  100  acres  tillable,  rest  pasture  and  woodland. 

w.  s.  c. 

It  will  depend  on  various  things,  such  as  markets, 
soil  and  the  ability  to  handle  some  special  crop.  As 
a  rule  it  pays  to  have  something  to  sell  besides  milk. 
By  following  a  rotation  on  level  land  and  using  some 
fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  manure,  you  can  increase 
all  farm  crops  and  have  as  much  or  more  stock  feed 
and  still  some  crop  to  sell  direct.  In  central  New 
York  many  dairymen  find  cabbage  a  good  partner 
for  the  cows.  It  can  be  manured  heavily  and  prob¬ 
ably  gives  as  large  returns  for  the  manure  as  any 
other  farm  crop.  In  the  section  mentioned  cabbage 
is  largely  grown,  and  there  are  good  markets  and 
many  buyers.  In  a  section  where  cabbage  is  not 
generally  grown  there  might  be  more  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  it.  You  should  make  very  sure  of  your 
market  before  planting  cabbage  largely.  Potatoes  go 
well  with  dairying  when  a  fair  rotation  is  followed. 
Usually  in  such  practice  they  follow  corn.  The  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  on  the  sod  and  this  is  plowed  for  corn. 
Then  the  next  year  potatoes  are  planted,  using  a 
fair  amount  of  fertilizer.  The  soil  after  the  corn 
crop  is  usually  in  fine  condition  for  potatoes,  being- 
mellow  and  open,  since  the  manure  and  the  old  sod 
have  been  decayed  and  broken  up.  This  plan  of  using 
all  the  manure  for  corn  (on  the  sod)  and  using  fertil¬ 
izers  on  potatoes  has  proved  very  successful  on  many 
farms.  By  seeding  to  grass  alone  or  to  rye  or  wheat 
and  grass  after  potatoes  you  have  a  short  rotation 
which  furnishes  grass  and  corn  for  stock  feed  and 
a  money  crop  in  potatoes.  Or  you  can  make  a  longer 
rotation  to  include  oats.  In  order  to  work  such  a 
plan  right  your  soil  must  be  level  and  uniform  with 
the  cultivated  fields  close  together.  In  some  cases 
the  potatoes  are  grown  only  on  special  fields,  with  a 
short  special  rotation  designed  to  keep  the  soil  filled 
with  humus.  The  plan  involves  some  outlay  for  po¬ 
tato  machinery — planter,  sprayer  and  digger.  So  far 
as  one  can  see  now  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance 
of  fair  average  prices  for  potatoes. 

MULCHING  FOR  A  PROXY  FRUIT  GROWER. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  450  trees,  permanent  trees  40 
feet  apart.  I  have  used  Wealthy  as  a  filler,  making 
the  trees  20  feet  apart.  I  began  setting  out  trees  nine 
years  ago,  have  set  some  each  year.  The  land  was  planted 
with  corn  for  two  or  three  years,  then  seeded  to  grass. 
Two  years  ago  I  plowed  In  a  crop  of  clover,  sowed  rye 
in  Fall,  plowed  rye  in-  the  next  .Tune,  and  sowed  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  was  so  dry  it  did  not  amount  to  enough  to 
plow  iu.  I  plowed  the  land  in  .Tune  this  year  and  sowed 
buckwheat.  I  am  plowing  that  iu.  I  work  iu  a  shop; 
have  to  hire  work  done.  This  way  is  quite  expensive, 
to  say  nothing  about  having  your  trees  barked.  Your 
mulch  idea  seems  to  me,  the  way  I  am  situated,  a  pretty 
good  thing.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam ;  trees  are 
doing  well.  What  would  you  seed  with,  how  much  per 
acre?  Would  you  seed  with  rye?  In  putting  mulch 
around  the  tree,  do  you  put  it  close  to  butt  of  tree,  and 
how  much  space  do  you  cover?  Before  you  put  the  mulch 
around  trees  do  you  loosen  the  soil?  Would  you  cut 
second  crop?  ,  G.  s.  r. 

Marlboro,  Mass. 

We  would  not  advise  the  mulch  system  except  on 
natural  grass  land — strong  and  moist — or  where  you 
can  use  the  equivalent  of  a  good-sized  haystack 
around  each  tree.  Do  not  attempt  it  under  other  con¬ 
ditions.  A  modification  of  it  can  be  adopted  in  cases 
where,  as  with  this  man,  the  owner  cannot  do  all 
the  work.  We  have  had  serious  trouble  ‘with  barking 
trees  in  plowing  or  cultivating.  Such  trees  are  often 
ruined  unless  they  are  attended  to  at  once.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  we  adopt  the  plan  of  leaving  a  strip  of  sod 
six  feet  or  more  wide  along  the  row  of  trees.  Thus 
no  cultivating  tool  can  reach  the  tree.  The  grass 
along  this  strip  is  cut  with  a  scythe  and  piled  around 
the  trees.  The  middles  may  be  plowed  and  seeded 
to  rye,  or  rye  and  vetch  in  the  Fall.  This  growth  is 
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cut  in  late  May  or  early  June  and  piled  around  the 
trees.  The  rye  stubble  can  be  worked  up  with  the 
disk  or  cutaway  and  seeded  to  buckwheat  and  tur¬ 
nips.  We  would  rather  plow  this  growth  under  in 
early  September  and  seed  to  rye  again.  In  this  way 
you  have  one  heavy  crop,  rye,  to  use  as  mulch,  and 
another,  buckwheat,  to  plow  into  the  ground.  You 
may  leave  the  strip  along  the  tree  rows  10  feet  wide 
if  desired.  This  makes  less  plowing,  yet  the  middles 
will  give  sufficient  mulch.  You  can,  of  course,  leave 
out  the  buckwheat.  In  that  case  a  growth  of  weeds 
will  come  and  may  be  plowed  under,  but  the  buck¬ 
wheat  will  pay  in  the  end,  for  you  are  fitting  the 
ground  for  a  permanent  grass  seeding.  We  like  to 
work  over  the  soil  before  putting  on  the  mulch — 
which  is  thrown  close  to  the  tree  and  three  to  four 
feet  out.  As  the  tree  grows  larger  this  mulch  should 
be  spread  out  as  far  as  the  branches  extend.  As  Win¬ 
ter  comes  on  this  mulch  must  be  moved  back  so  as 
to  leave  a  bare  space  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  mice  will  make  trouble  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  tree.  With  such  soil  as  you  describe  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  depend  on  a  grass  mulch  en¬ 
tirely  until  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  or  are 
in  bearing.  Working  the  middles  gives  partial  culti¬ 
vation,  the  rye  gives  good  mulch,  and  the  buckwheat 
will  fill  the  soil  with  humus.  When  you  finally  seed 
down  you  will  find  the  soil  far  better  fitted  for  per¬ 
manent  grass  than  it  is  now.  Do  not  take  anything 
out  of  this  orchard  except  apples  and  tree  trimmings, 
but  pile  all  you  can  get  around  the  trees.  You  can, 
of  course  seed  to  grass  this  year  as  a  permanent 
mulch,  but  our  advice  would  be  to  use  the  rye  and 
buckwheat  a  few  years  more,  until  the  trees  are  well 
started  at  bearing. 

ROUGH  AND  READY  APPLE  CULTURE. 

I  have  a  farm  that  for  60  years  or  more  was  used  for 
general  dairying  purposes :  for  the  past  15  years  it  has 
been  almost  uncultivated.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  heavy  loam 
of  glacial  drift.  The  elevation  is  1,200  feet.  There  is  an 
old  orchard  and  many  scattering  apple  trees  all  about 
the  pastures  that  look  vigorous  and  bear  fairly  well.  I 
trimmed  the  old  orchard  thoroughly  three  years  ago. 
using  commercial  fertilizer  and  nitrate  of  soda  about 
the  trees.  It  is  well  loaded  with  very  good  fruit  this 
year.  Relying  upon  what  these  trees  are  doing  with 
little  attention,  I  am  convinced  that  the  land  is  well 
adapted  for  fruit.  I  have  out  some  800  trees,  some  of 
which  have  been  set  three  years.  I  am  intending  to  set 
all  of  the  old  meadows  to  apples.  I  run  it  as  a  side  line. 
I  am  keeping  no  stock,  not  even  a  horse.  The  hay 
is  good  on  new  seeding,  but  of  little  value,  as  I  do  not 
care  to  harvest  it  myself,  and  am  not  able  to  sell  it  to 
near-by  farmers  standing  for  anything  like  what  it  is 
worth.  I  think  I  am  well  situated  for  the  mulch  method. 
All  the  experiment  stations  advise  clean  culture  and 
cover  crop  method.  Now,  under  the  conditions  stated 
and  from  your  observations  and  experience,  which  method 
would  you  follow?  Do  you  advise  the  filler  system  of 
setting?  What  distances  would  be  advisable  for  such 
soil  as  mine?  Will  you  name  your  choice  of  two  varieties 
for  the  permanent  trees,  and  your  choice  of  two  varieties 
for  the  fillers?  I  can  get  a  good  Timothy  and  clover  sod. 
Would  you  try  Alfalfa  either  alone  or  with  clover  for 
an  orchard  sod?  Although  I  have  not  tried  it.  I  am 
quite  certain  I  can  get  a  stand  of  Alfalfa.  a.  m.  h. 

Corinth.  N.  Y. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  man  with  another  business 
who  must  care  for  his  orchard  by  proxy.  This  means 
that  the  trees  must  come  as  near  as  possible  to  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  themselves.  They  must  be  sprayed  and 
pruned,  but  when  it  comes  to  culture  hired  labor  will 
eat  up  more  than  the  apples  bring  in,  unless  you  can 
be  right  there  to  run  the' business.  We  take  this  to 
be  natural  grass  land,  and  we  should  in  this  case  fol¬ 
low  the  mulch  system.  Cut  the  grass  twice  during 
the  season.  Rake  it  and  throw  under  the  trees.  It 
is  true  that  most  of  the  scientists  decry  this  mulch 
method.  They  do  not,  however,  have  to  pay  the 
cultivating  bills  on  a  fruit  farm  run  by  hired  labor. 
Send  for  bulletins  describing  this  mulch  system  issued 
by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  at  State  College.  We  think  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that,  on  ordinary  land,  cultivation 
will  give  more  and  larger  apples,  while  fruit  on  the 
mulched  land  will  be  smaller,  firmer  and  higher  col¬ 
ored.  For  a  man  situated  like  A.  M.  H.  this  mulch 
system  is  a  reasonable  proposition  provided  he  keeps 
the  trees  healthy,  properly  pruned  and  sprayed  and 
will  leave  all  the  hay  in  the  orchard. 

We  believe  in  the  “filler'’  system  and  plant  20  feet 
apart  so  as  to  cut  out  the  fillers  later  and  leave  the 
standards  40  feet  each  way.  We  have  stopped  trying 
to  give  definite  advice  about  distance  and  varieties 
without  knowing  all  about  the  soil.  We  use  Wealthy 
for  fillers  and  now  plant  McIntosh  largely  for 
standard,  but  success  with  any  variety  depends 
largely  upon  the  soil.  Baldwin,  for  example,  does 
best  on  a  lighter  sandy  loam  well  drained.  Greening 
or  Northern  Spy  demands  a  much  heavier  soil  for 
its  best  development.  These  things  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  deciding  varieties.  You  should  go  to  local 
growers  for  this  information.  As  to  Alfalfa,  we 
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would  not  use  it  in  a  young  orchard.  It  is  such  a 
thirsty  plant  that  it  will  rob  the  young  trees  of  mois¬ 
ture.  After  the  tree  comes  into  bearing  Alfalfa 
makes  a  good  mulching  crop.  We  have  seen  it  in 
orchards  15  or  more  years  old  where  the  first  crop 
was  taken  out  as  hay  and  two  crops  left.  It  was 
found  that  where  all  crops  were  left  on  the  ground 
the  trees  made  too  much  growth. 

DO  SPIDERS  BITE  HARD  ? 

What  can  the  entomologists  tell  us  about  those  huge 
striped  black  and  yellow  spiders  which  are  unusually 
frequent  this  Summer  in  the  garden?  I  know  spiders  are 
not  insects,  hence  are  not  described  in  books  on  economic 
entomology.  I  understand  these  tiger  spiders  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous,  a  relative  suffering  seriously  from  a 
spider  bite.  Within  a  week  we  have  killed  22  of  these 
creatures  in  our  garden  ;  one  was  devouring  a  huge  katydid 
when  destroyed.  S.  J. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  spiders  are  venomous 
creatures,  always  biting  people  who  come  near  them, 
and  inflicting  grievous  wounds  charged  with  poison. 
The  truth  is  that  spider  bites  followed  by  pain,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  death  are  frequent  only  in  the  newspapers. 
It  is  certain  that  there  are  no  spiders  in  the  northern 
United  States  that  are  to  be  feared  by  man.  There 
is  one  species,  the  hour-glass  spider,  found  in  the 
Southern  States,  that  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  man. 
The  author  has  collected  insects  for  years  over  the 
territory  where  this  spider  is  prevalent  and  has  again 
and  again  turned  over  sticks  and  logs  harboring  hour¬ 
glass  spiders,  but  has  never  been  bitten  by  one,  nor 
has  one  of  them  ever  shown  the  slightest  inclination 
to  bite,  nor  has  he  ever  heard  of  anyone  being  bitten 
by  this  spider.  Even  the  large  tarantulas  that  occur 
in  the  Southwest  are  yet  to  furnish  us  with  an  au¬ 
thentic,  well-attested  bite  that  has  caused  serious  pain 
or  trouble  to  any  person.  In  general,  spiders  are 
timid  creatures,  always  shunning  man  and  hiding 
away  in  their  retreats  the  moment  he  appears  on  the 
scene.  It  is  true  that  spiders  do  have  a  venom  that 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  insects ;  but  the  amount 
of  poison  necessary  to  stun  or  paralyze  an  insect 
would  probably  have  little  effect  upon  so  large  a  body 
as  that  of  a  human  being.  To  sum  up  then,  not  a 
common  spider  of  the  northern  United  States  need 
be  feared  by  anyone,  and  only  a  single  species  occurs 
in  the  Southern  States  that  may  possibly  be  dangerous 
in  rare  instances. 

Willy,  then,  do  we  hear  so  often  of  spider  bites? 
In  the  first  place,  because  many  people  when  bitten 
by  an  insect  immediately  ascribe  it  to  a  spider.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  “bite”  of  a  “kissing-bug,”  the  sting 
of  a  bee  or  wasp,  the  probing  of  a  flea,  or  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  a  water-bug,  may  cause  serious  discomfort 
and  pain  to  many  persons.  Unquestionably  many 
“spider  bites"  are  really  the  stings  or  punctures  of 
insects.  If  a  real  spider  bite  is  followed  by  serious 
consequences  it  is  either  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
blood  of  the  individual  bitten  or,  more  likely,  to  after 
infection.  The  bite  may  cause  slight  irritation,  and  to 
allay  it  the  patient  scratches  it,  thus  breaking  the 
skin  and  inoculating  the  wound  with  poisonous  bac¬ 
teria  from  the  outside  that  cause  serious  blood  poi¬ 
soning.  Again,  the  foolish  fear  of  spiders  that  seems 
to  be  largely  an  inheritance  from  the  days  of  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance,  leads  us  to  lay  the  blame  on 
these  creatures  if  we  receive  a  sting  or  bite  that  we 
cannot  otherwise  explain. 

The  so-called  tiger-spider  referred  to  in  the  fore¬ 
going  letter  is  a  perfectly  harmless  species  and  a 
most  interesting  one.  The  female  frequently  meas¬ 
ures  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  web  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  orb-web,  'wonderful  in  regularity  and  marvelous 
in  construction.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  tell  just 
how  this  web  is  made  and  to  describe  the  wonderful 
things  about  it.  The  center  of  it  is  usually  strength¬ 
ened  with  a  wide  zigzag  band  of  strong  silk.  During 
the  late  Summer  and  Autumn  this  spider  catches 
many  grasshoppers  for  food.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  the  spider  will  seize  a  grasshopper  and  deftly 
wind  it  in  a  sheet  of  silk  to  prevent  its  escape.  In 
the  Autumn  the  female  makes  a  pear-shaped  egg-sac  as 
large  as  a  hickorynut  which  she  suspends  in  the  top 
of  a  weed  or  among  the  branches  of  a  shrub.  Here 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  spiders  remain  within 
the  sac  during  the  Winter.  For  food  the)-  live  upon 
one  another,  the  stronger  finally  surviving.  It  is  lit¬ 
erally  a  “survival  of  the  fittest." 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  spite  of  all  this,  we  know  of  a  case 
where  a  woman  was  bitten  by  one  of  these  spiders. 
Swelling  and  fever  followed  the  bite  immediately,  and 
doctor’s  treatment  for  a  week  was  required.  She 
will  hardly  agree  with  the  high  character  given  these 
insects. 

Owing  to  the  wet  season  in  Great  Britain,  which  has 
greatly  injured  the  hay  crop,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  in  London  is  sending  out  a  special  leaflet 
on  silage  making,  designed  to  call  farmers’  attention  to 
the  value  of  this  food. 
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A  LIST  OF  DWARF  FRUITS. 

1.  Friendship  Heights  is  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  have  a  plot  60  by  24  feet  for  fruit,  wish  to  plant  all 
dwarfs,  owing  to  small  space.  By  hexagonal  plan  I  can 
put  in  20  trees,  nine  feet  three  inches  apart.  Soil  is 
poor,  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  high,  and  sloping.  I  wish 
fruit  that  will  ripen  before  June  15  (as  cherries),  or  after 
September  15,  as  we  shall  probably  be  away  from  June  15 
to  September  15.  Would  you  suggest  varieties  that  will 
meet,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  these  requirements  in  the  order 
of  your  preference?.  I  prefer  to  plant  but  one  of  each 
variety,  thus  giving  a  greater  variety  for  home  use.  Five 
varieties  of  apples,  three  of  cherries  (one  sweet,  two  sour), 
three  of  pears,  three  of  peaches,  three  of  plums,  three  of 
quinces,  total  20.  Also  six  varieties  of  grapes,  three 
black,  two  red,  one  white.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  etc.,  in  clusters,  midway 
between  trees,  thus  making  the  spacing  about  four  feet, 
seven  inches  each  way?  2.  What  are  the  comparative 
merits  of  hemlock,  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  arbor  vitae, 
and  privet,  for  hedge  surrounding  lawn?  3.  Several  suit¬ 
able  vines  (evergreen  preferred),  .or  other  covering,  for 
terrace,  eight  feet  high,  adjacent  to  street.  i.  w.  h. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  plan  of  setting  dwarf  trees  on  so  small  a 
lot  as  that  described  is 
a  good  one,  and,  besides, 
it  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  their  de¬ 
velopment.  By  good 
manuring  and  deep 
working  of  the  soil  it 
can  be  put  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  for  fruit  trees  and 
a  successful  fruit  garden 
made  on  even  so  poor  a 
soil  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  know  how 
poor  it  is  from  a  long 
residence  there  and  from 
what  I  have  grown,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  latent 
fertility  in  the  apparently 
almost  poverty-stricken 
soil  and  plenty  of  rich 
humus  and  stirring  'will 
bring  it  into  action. 

Raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  grapes  all  do 
well  there  in  good  soil 
and  I  have  grown  all 
of  them,  except  black¬ 
berries,  in  my  back  yard 
within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington.  They  .can 
be  grown  between  the 
dwarf  trees  for  a  time 
at  least,  although  the 
limited  spaces  between 
them  will  require  very 
close  attention  and 
liberal  manuring.  A  list 
of  trees  that  will  ripen 
their  fruit  before  June 
IS  and  after  September 
15  will  force  almost  all 
of  them  to  be  of  such 
kinds  as  will  ripen  dur¬ 
ing  the  latest  period. 

Possibly  a  few  cherry 
trees  will  ripen  their 
fruit  before  the  15th  of 
June,  and  of  those  that 
are  classed  sweet  the 
Purple  Guigne  is  the 
very  earliest  and  Rich¬ 
mond  of  the  sour  class. 

But  there  are  no  cherry 
trees  that  are  strictly 
dwarf.  Those  budded  on 
on  the  Mahaleb  are  the 
nearest  to  being  so. 

Dwarf  apple  trees  are 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  A  CYCLONE  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK.  Fig.  417. 


to  be  had  and  I  would 


select  those  on  the  Doucin  stock.  In  setting  five  trees 
the  varieties  should  all  be  Fall  varieties,  that  they 
may  be  used  by  the  family  fresh  from  the  trees. 
Winter  apples  can  be  bought  in  the  market  later. 
There  should  be  one  tree  each  of  Gravenstein,  Fall 
Pippin,  Buckingham,  Wealthy  and  Grimes,  and  for 
additional  kinds  or  second  choice  that  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  any  of  these  of  which  trees  cannot  be 
supplied,  the  Maiden  Blush,  Jersey  Sweet,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Mother  and  Jonathan  will  be  excellent.  Of 
pears  the  Seckel,  Bartlett  and  Angouleme  are  good, 
with  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  and  Anjou  as  second 
choice.  All  these  are  pears  of  excellent  quality  and 
will  ripen  at  Washington  from  September  15  on. 
Only  very  late  peaches  can  be  used  to  come  in  at 
that  season.  There  are  no  dwarf  peach  stocks,  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  the  trees  can  be  cut  back  severely 
every  year  and  a  dwarf  habit  forced  upon  them. 
This  pruning  will  have  to  be  done  very  judiciously  to 
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maintain  the  needed  vigor  and  yet  keep  the  trees 
within  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed.  They  must  be 
headed  very  low  and  topped  back  severely.  The  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  Salway,  Henrietta  and  Heath  Cling, 
with  Smock,  Wilkins  and  Lemon  Cling  as  substitutes. 
Of  plum  trees  the  same  is  true  as  of  peach  trees, 
for  there  is  no  dwarf  stock  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
severe  and  skillful  pruning  will  have  to  be  done  in¬ 
stead.  There  are  several  classes  of  plums  that  suc¬ 
ceed  at  Washington,  but  the  less  rampant  growers 
are  those  to  be  desired  in  this  case.  Lombard,  Im¬ 
perial  and  French  Damson  are  good  kinds.  All  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  quince  are  dwarfish  in  habit.  Orange, 
Meech  and  Champion  all  ripen  late  enough. 

Grapevines  should  not  be  planted  among  the  trees 
but  along  the  fence  or  wherever  they  can  have  room 
to  run  and  expand  their  branches  with  some  freedom. 
The  list  of  varieties  that  succeed  is  very  large.  Of 
the  black  kinds  no  three  are  better  than  Concord, 
Campbell  and  Jewell;  of  red  varieties  the  Delaware 
and  Brighton,  and  for  one  white  kind  the  Green. 
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but  they  are  of  too  large  growth  to  endure  the  severe 
cutting  back  that  they  should  have,  except  in  a 
larger  place  than  that  for  which  the  inquirer  desires 
his  hedges.  Arbor  vitae  is  not  so  rank  a  grower 
and  bears  severe  pruning  well,  but  a  cooler  climate 
suits  it  better  and  the  hot  Summers  sometimes  in¬ 
jure  the  trees  and  make  ugly  patches  in  the  hedges. 
Some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  the  •  Biota  are  better 
suited  to  this  use.  The  purple-leaved  barberry  makes 
a  very  beautiful  hedge  in  that  climate,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  few  places  about  Washington.  I  know  one 
near  the  office  of  the  gardener  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  would  be  well  to  go  there  to 
see  it  and  consult  with  Mr.  Burns,  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  He  will  gladly  show  callers  anything  on  the 
grounds,  and  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  evergreens 
there,  some  of  them  near  his  office,  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  valuable  information  about  them.  There  are 
Biotas,  Thujas,  junipers,  etc.,  and  from  among  them 
more  than  one  might  be  selected  that  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  desired  use.  Such  as  are:  of  slow  and 

compact  growth  and  that 
will  safely  endure  the 
climatic  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  of  that  region  are 
the  kinds  to  plant. 

3.  As  a  covering  for  a 
terrace  next  to  the 
street,  if  something  very 
low  is  desired  that  will 
remain  green  all  Winter, 
there  is  nothing  better 
that  I  think  of  than  the 
old-fashioned  creeping 
myrtle  (Vinca).  It  has 
dark  green  foliage  that 
holds  its  color  well  and 
the  little  blue  flowers  are 
attractive.  It  is  hardy, 
sturdy,  will  prevent 
washing  of  soil  and  is 
cheap.  On  a  stone  wall 
the  Japanese  Ampel- 
opisis  stands  first  in  my 
estimation,  and  its 
Autumn  coloring  is 
simply  gorgeous. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Mountain  is  excellent.  The  strawberry  will  claim 
first  attention  among  the  small  fruits.  These  should 
be  grown  in  hills  in  so  close  and  intensely  cultivated 
a  plot.  The  Aroma,  Warfield  and  Marshall  are 
among  the  very  good  ones,  but  a  larger  number  of 
kinds  may  be  easily  grown.  The  Cuthbert  and  Car¬ 
dinal  are  two  of  the  best  red  raspberries,  and  Kansas 
and  Cumberland  of  the  blackcaps.  Among  the  black¬ 
berries  Early  Harvest,  Eldorado  and  Merceran  are 
good  ones  to  grow.  Of  currants  the  Diploma  and 
Perfection  are  very  best  known. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  ornamental  hedges  for  small 
places  California  privet  is  the  most  common,  but  it  is 
not  the  most  satisfactory,  in  my  judgment.  It  grows 
very  rank  and  needs  frequent  cutting  back  to  keep 
it  within  bounds.  At  Washington  it  is  nearly  ever¬ 
green,  but  is  not  hardy  during  cold  Winters,  such  as 
the  last  one,  when  many  of  the  privet  hedges  were 
killed  or  severely  injured.  The  hemlock  and  Nor¬ 
way  spruces  are  both  hardy  and  make  dense  shade, 
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Reference  was  re¬ 
cently  made  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  to 
hail  insurance  of  farm 
crops.  Considerable 
losses  in  some  sections 
cause  farmers  to  think 
quite  seriously  of  mutual 
insurance  companies  for 
protection  against  hail 
damage.  A  prosperous 
mutual  company  now  25 
years  old  is  the  Florists’ 
Hail  Association  o  f 
America.  It  formation 
was  due  to  the  “get-to¬ 
gether”  spirit  which  has 
always  existed  among 
men  in  the  flower  trade, 
and  which  was  crystal¬ 
lized  into  lines  of  practi¬ 
cal  helpfulness  by  the 
formation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists.  During  its 
25  years  of  existence  the 
Hail  Association  has 
performed  a  service  far 
in  excess  of  actual 
money  invested,  for  as  far  as  liquid  capital  is  con¬ 
cerned  many  a  florist  is  in  just  the  same  position  as 
an  average  farmer,  and  the  insurance  money  that 
replaces  his  shattered  glass  means  much  beside  the 
actual  outlay.  At  present  the  Hail  Association  has 
1,682  members,  with  38,141,656  square  feet  of  glass 
insured.  Since  its  formation  1,832  losses  have  been 
adjusted,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  more  than 
$262,000.  It  has  a  comfortable  reserve  fund,  well  in¬ 
vested.  During  the  period  from  June  1,  1887  to 
August  1,  1912,  Kansas  leads  in  number  of  losses  by 
hail,  while  California  and  South  Carolina  stand 
lowest.  The  losses  are  so  widely  distributed,  how¬ 
ever,  covering  42  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Canada,  that  evidently  we  cannot  call  any  locality 
exempt,  though  the  risk  is  greater  in  some  places 
than  in  others. 


The  refrigerator  cure  for  hay  fever  is  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  Hay  fever  victims  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha 
are  spending  hours  in  the  packing  house  meat  coolers, 
which  give  them  at  least  temporary  relief. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


A  NEW  YORK  CYCLONE. 

It  is,  happily,  not  often  that  the  wind 
in  New  Y’ork  State  takes  off  its  coat 
and  works  up  a  cyclone.  When  it  does 
there  is  business  for  a  time.  There 
was  such  an  occasion  in  Ontario  Co.  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  August.  The 
storm  swept  a  path  west  and  south  of 
Geneva,  lashing  at  the  earth  as  it  passed 
on.  With  every  lash  a  building  fell  or 
a  tree  was  uprooted.  The  picture  at 
Fig.  417,  page  995,  shows  what  was  left 
of  a  barn  after  the  storm  went  on.  The 
great  barn  on  the  famous  White 
Springs  Farm  was  smashed  flat.  Here, 
we  understand,  serious  loss  of  life  was 
saved  by  the  concrete  walls  and  sides  of 
the  stalls.  -  These  held  up  the  wreckage 
so  that  men  and  cattle  escaped  crush¬ 
ing.  Only  one  man  was  hurt.  He  was 
struck  by  a  flying  object  as  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  cross  the  open  court  during  the 
blow.  The  others  who  stayed  under 
cover  were  not  injured,  although  the 
big  buildings  fell  all  over  them,  and 
over  the  horses  and  cattle.  The  live 
stock,  while  it  was  penned  in,  was  res¬ 
cued,  and  only  three  calves  lost  their 
lives. 

There  was  a  fearful  loss  and  damage 
of  the  beautiful  shade  trees,  which  were 
the  glory  of  this  great  estate.  Some 
may  be  patched  up  and  turned  back  for 
a  new  growth,  but  many  are  hopelessly 
injured. 

Only  a  few  days  before  this  storm 
the  writer  examined  a  fine  apple  or¬ 
chard  which  lay  in  the  path  of  this 
storm.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the 
trees  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  with 
loads  of  brilliantly  colored  fruit.  Now 
the  orchard : 

Is  a  sorry  looking  sight,  to-day,  though 
here  as  elsewhere  order  is  being  brought 
out  ol  chaos.  The  many  apple  trees  lie  in 
rows,  unite  as  soldiers  shot  in  trenches 
and  as  lifeless.  There  were  over  150 
bearing  trees  in  the  orchard  and  practically 
everv  one  of  them  is  uprooted  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Mr.  Ilaag  said  to-day  that  there 
were  at  least  200  trees  on  his  farm  which 
were  blown  down.  Most  of  these  are  up¬ 
rooted  as  cleanly  as  if  blown  up  by  dyna¬ 
mite  or  dug .  out.  Some  of  them  lay 
quite  a  distance  from  the  hole  from  which 
they  were  blown.  The  pieces  of  the  barn 
are  still  lying  around  the  orchard  ■where 
they  were  carried  by  the  wind. 

Nature  will  slowly  repair  the  damage 
and  man  will  rebuild,  but  that  “breath 
from  the  hills”  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 


Fall-set  Trees. 

P.  IF.,  Pelham,  X.  Y. — I  wish  to  set  out 
some  shade  trees  this  Fall.  Will  you  tell 
me  when  is  the  best  time,  and  whether 
special  preparation  of  ground  is  necessary? 

A  ns. — Planting  of  trees  should  al¬ 
ways  he  done  when  they  are  dormant. 
Very  hardy  deciduous  trees  can  often 
be  successfully  moved  in  the  Fall  if  the 
ground  is  moist  at  the  time  of  removal, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  work 
the  soil  in  very  compactly  between  the 
roots,  so  that  there  will  be  no  large  air 
spaces  between  them.  If  the  trees  are 
large,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stake  them, 
so  they  cannot  be  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  Special  preparation  of  ground 
is  not  necessary.  In  transplanting  it  is 
important  to  take  up  a  sufficient  amount 
of  roots  to  support  the  plant,  and  as 
a  rule  the  more  roots  the  better  the 
conditions  for  growth.  Very  long  roots 
should  be  shortened  unless  the  tree  is 
removed  to  a  permanent  place,  in  which 
case  all  the  good  roots  should  lie  left 
on  the  tree.  All  bruised  or  broken 
roots  should  be  cut  off  in  either  case, 
and  the  top  of  the  tree  shortened  to 
correspond.  Dig  the  hole  sufficient  size 
to  take  in  the  roots  without  crowding 
and  set  the  trees  at  least  one  or  two 
inches  lower  in  the  soil  than  they  for¬ 
merly  Stood.  s.  H.  MADDEN. 


Paeonies  from  Seed. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  pseony 
seed?  When  should  the  seed  be  planted? 
How  long  does  it  take  them  to  germinate 
and  to  bloom?  w.  h.  r. 

Indiana. 

Pa3ony  seeds  are  sown  in  well-prepared 
soil  as '  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  The  seed¬ 
lings  seldom  make  any  growth  above 
ground  the  first  season,  their  energy  being 
expended  in  making  roots.  The  cotyledons 
remain  enclosed  in  the  seed,  usually  until 
the  next  season.  Propagation  by  seed  is  a 
slow  process,  but  is  used  to  produce  new 
varieties ;  division  of  the  crowns  in  the 
case  of  herbaceous  species,  and  division, 
layers,  cuttings,  or  grafts  of  shrubby  sorts 
is’ usual.  As  the  pseony  seedling  does  not 
appear  above  ground  until  the  second  year, 
and  usually  does  not  bloom  until  the  fifth 
year,  some  patience  is  required.  The  seed 
is  ready  to  sow  about  October  ana  it  is 
well  to  scatter  a  thin  mulch  over  the 
ground  the  next  season,  so  it  will  not  bake. 


SOME  RANDOM  NOTES. 

To  me  the  talk  about  a  standard  tree 
has  very  little  interest.  I  never  buy  or 
plant  any  fruit  tree  more  than  one  year 
old  from  bud  or  graft.  I  do  not  want  a 
tree  of  any  caliper  that  has  stood  several 
years  In  the  nursery  rows  and  has  taken 
on  a  sort  of  head,  for  I  want  to  do  all  the 
heading  myself.  The  three  or  four-year- 
old  tree  is  always  too  long-shanked  for  me, 
for  the  nurseryman  knows  that  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer  buys  by  the  height  of  the  tree. 
I  want  a  good  healthy  switch,  with  live 
buds  throughout  its  whole  length.  Having 
such  a  tree  I  can  start  the  head  right 
where  I  want  it  to  start  and  not  where 
the  nurseryman  would  start  it.  That  is, 
I  head  back  the  little  tree  20  inches  from 
the  ground  and  the  branches,  three  or 
four,  that  are  to  form  the  head,  start  from 
there  and  below.  In  these  days  of  spray¬ 
ing  the  low-headed  tree  is  essential,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  fruit  is  easier,  too. 
Then  with  such  a  tree,  should  a  heavy 
sleet  storm  come,  the  limbs  may  be  bent 
down,  but  the  ground  will  catch  them  be¬ 
fore  being  broken,  while  tall  headed  trees 
are  often  broken  to  pieces  in  a  sleet. 
The  argument  that  some  make  about 
getting  under  the  tree  for  cultivation 
amounts  to  nothing,  because  the  cultivation 
can  go  on  very  well  till  the  tree  gets  into 
shape  for  producing  fruit,  and  then  an 
apple  tree  should  be  in  sod  and  the  grass 
regularly  mown  and  used  as  a  mulch.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  pear  trees,  which  are 
far  less  apt  to  blight  when  in  sod  than 
when  cultivated.  Of  course  the  short-lived 
peach  needs  clean  cultivation  all  its  life, 
but  when  these  are  planted  as  fillers  in  an 
apple  orchard  they  are  usually  done  for 
and  pulled  out  by  the  time  the  orchard 
should  go  into  grass. 

As  R.  L.  says  (page  926),  a  growth  of 
sorrel  indicates  a  need  of  lime,  and  yet 
sorrel  will  flourish  in  spite  of  the  liming. 
But  liming  makes  conditions  favorable  to 
the  legume  crops  and  the  sorrel  may  be 
smothered  out.  Sorrel  grows  because  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable  to  better  crops. 
The  man  who  tells  the  Hope  Farm  man 
that  he  welcomes  sorrel  and  says  that  the 
French  make  use  of  it.  will  find  that  the 
French  nor  any  other  nation  use  our  com¬ 
mon  sheep  sorrel.  The  sorrel  the  French 
use  is  a  very  different  article  with  leaves 
resembling  beet  leaves,  and  it  is  a  crop 
that  one  can  easily  grow  in  the  garden 
without  introducing  a  noxious  wreed.  When 
I  was  a  boy  tansy  pudding  was  a  favorite 
Spring  dish  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land.  The  expressed  sap  of  tansy  and 
green  wheat  was  used  in  preparing  the 
pudding,  and  to  my  taste  the  pudding 
with  the  tansy  flavor  and  the  deep  grOeu 
color  was  very  attractive.  I  have  not  seen 
a  tansy  pudding  for  many  years. 

My  neighbor,  W.  F.  Allen,  well  known 
as  a  strawberry  grower,  brought  me  a  fine 
basket  of  very  beautiful  strawberries  tbe 
last  day  of  August.  They  were  of  fine  size 
and  pretty  color  and  remarkably  sweet. 
They  were  the  variety  known  as  Superb, 
which  Mr.  Allen  says  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Fall-bearing  strawberries.  These  were  cer¬ 
tainly  fine. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  John  Gould  that 
the  best  cover  for  the  silo  is  cotton-seed 
hulls.  These  are  covered  with  lint  and 
mat  together,  and  soon  make  a  cover  abso¬ 
lutely  impervious  to  mould  germs  of  any 
sort.  As  these  are  now  sold  in  bales  it 
may  •  be  possible  for  the  northern  Ohio 
farmers  to  get  them.  Cotton  lint  is  well 
known  in  the  laboratories  as  a  means  for 
preventing  outside  infection  in  bacterial 
cultures. 

In  reading  your  “Publisher's  Desk”  page 
I  often  wonder  how  the  people  in  the 
“sucker”  list  ever  got  money  to  invest 
and  lose.  w.  f.  masses. 

Maryland.  _  , 


Ailing  Bay  Trees. 

I  have  some  hay  trees  which  are  red  on 
back  of  leaves,  causing  the  leaves  to  roll 
up.  What  can  I  do  with  them?  J.  a.  s. 

Long  Island. 

The  description  given  is  not  clear  enough 
to  give  much  basis  for  treatment,  hut  the 
most  common  cause  affecting  the  foliage  of 
bay  trees  is  drought.  Because  the  peaty 
soil  in  which  they  are  -grown  abroad  is 
black  it  looks  heavy  and  moist,  and  many 
buyers,  getting  a  plant  potted  in  this 
medium,  imagine  it  is  moist  when  really 
the  bay  is  suffering  for  water.  There  are 
cases,  too,  where  it  has  been  repotted 
carelessly,  so  that  all  the  water  runs  into 
the  new  soil,  leaving  the  old  ball  hard  and 
dry.  Careful  and  abundant  watering  is 
advised,  and  the  use  of  the  hose  overhead ; 
liberal  spraying  with  a  good  force  of  cold 
water  will  eliminate  red  spider,  which  may 
be  present,  and  which  would  promote  the 
bad  condition  of  the  foliage.  Bay  trees 
can  stand  considerable  heat  if  they  have 
plenty  of  water  and  fresh  air.  Lmt  a  scant 
water  supply,  during  the  heat  of  this  sea¬ 
son.  would  he  most  detrimental.  In  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  when  they  are  making 
growth,  liquid  manure  is  very  helpful. 


Caterpillars  on  Huckleberries. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
two  worms,  from  my  berry  patch,  of  which 
there  are  several  millions,  so  they  will  not 
be  missed.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  them?  I  have  a  swamp  containing 
about  eight  acres  of  land,  grown  up  with 
huckleberries,  and  this  year  they  are  eaten 
up  with  these  worms.  What  can  I  do? 
Will  they  come  every  year?  There  were  a 
few  last  year.  j.  u.  v. 

Ilagamau,  N.  Y. 

The  swamp  of  huckleberries  was  evi¬ 
dently  infested  with  the  caterpillars  of  the 
chain-streaked  geometer  moths.  The 
“worms”  sent  in  the  box  changed  to  pupa? 
and  the  beautiful  white  moths  marked  with 
black  chain-like  streaks  emerged  August 
31.  These  moths  are  called  geometers  be¬ 
cause  their  caterpillars  move  iu  a  looping 
or  measuring  manner.  Moreover,  the 
moths  are  interesting  because  they  some¬ 
times  appear  in  such  very  great  numbers 
that  they  give  the  effect  of  a  snowstorm. 


The  caterpillars  feed  on  hazel,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  huckleberries,  and  other  shrubs 
and  trees.  When  full  grown  they  measure 
■about  1%  inch  in  length.  After  the 
caterpillars  have  fed  enough  and  attained 
their  full  growth  they  spin  thin  webs  of 
silk  among  the  leaves  and  change  to  pup*. 
The  moths  usually  emerge  from  the  middle 
of  September  into  October,  often  in  count¬ 
less  thousands.  Moreover,  each  moth  lays 
a  large  number  of  eggs,  as  many  as  368 
having  been  laid  by  a  single  female.  This 
accounts  for  the  immense  numbers  of  cater¬ 
pillars  occurring  among  the  huckleberries. 

Probably  hundreds  of  eggs  will  be  laid 
this  Fall  among  the  huckleberries  and  if 
left  undisturbed  will  probably  hatch  next 
Spring.  These  eggs  are  said  to  be  dropped 
on  the  ground  and  therefore  cannot  be 
gathered  and  destroyed.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  destroying  the  cater¬ 
pillars  would  be  to  spray  the  bushes  in 
the  Spring  just  after  the  caterpillars  ap¬ 
pear  with  arsenate  of  lead.  2%  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  glenn  w.  herrick.  i 


Chestnut  Blight  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Blight  Com¬ 
mission  has  arranged  to  have  exhibits  at j 
nearly  all  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Specimens  of  chestnut  j 
bark  from  blight-infected  trees  are  shown, 
together  with  photographs  illustrating  the 
different  stages  of  the  disease,  of  orchards, 
woodlands  and  ornamental  chestnut  trees 
where  the  blight  has  been  at  work.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  a  few  of  the  many  chestnut  prod¬ 
ucts,  maps  showing  the  range  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  literature,  etc.,  complete  the  display. 
There  will  be  In  all  about  35  fairs  covered, 
so  that  owners  and  those  interested  in  tim¬ 
ber  lands  and  valuable  chestnut  trees, 
wherever  located,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  this  deadly  disease  in  all  its 
stages.  The  blight  is  now  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  about  one-half  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  ranging  from  almost  complete  in¬ 
fection  in  the  eastern  to  scattering  trees 
in  the  western  sections.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  varies  with  local  conditions.  In 
all  cases,  however,  where  trees  become  in¬ 
fected.  it  is  advisable  to  market  them  as  I 
soon  as  possible,  because  death  is  certain. 
In  order  to  manage  properly  any  chestnut  i 
timberland,  an  owner  should  have  a  , 
knowledge  of  the  blight,  and  many  per- 1 
sons  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fair  dis- i 
plays  for  this  purpose.  The  Blight  Com- 
mission  is  attempting  to  keep  the  disease  j 
out  of  territory  not  now  infected  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  owners  who  are  intelli¬ 
gently  able  to  diagnose  the  blight  is  most 
essential.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  a  great 
deal  of  chestnut  timber  will  be  cut  and  put 
upon  the  market.  The  commission  aims  to 
assist  owners  to  dispose  of  infected  timber 
to  good  advantage.  Lists  of  buyers  are 
being  collected  and  an  effort  made  to  have 
manufacturers  substitute  chestnut  for  other 
woods  in  eases  where  the  advantages  of 
this  timber  have  not  been  considered.  A 
special  rate  on  infected  cordwood  has  been 
issued  by  the  P.  It.  It.  to  permit  of  longer  i 
hauls  to  the  tanning  extract  plants.  Chest- j 
nut  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  Penn-  1 
sylvania  and  has  many  desirable  ad-  | 
vantages  over  other  woods.  Users  of  tim¬ 
ber  would  do  well  to  consider  chestnut 
and  its  price  in  comparison  with  other 
species.  G.  B.  K. 

Reading.  Pa. 


Poates  Complete  Atlas  of  the  World. 
— Most  large  atlases  are  ungainly  things, 
taking  too  much  room  on  a  table,’  and  too 
large  to  fit  in  a  bookshelf.  This  book  is 
the  finest  and  most  convenient  atlas  we 
have  seen:  6%x9%,  containing  220  pages. 
The  maps  are  clear,  each  State  covering 
two  pages,  and  every  country  in  the  world 
is  shown,  all  the  latest  geographical 
changes  being  indicated.  The  reading  mat¬ 
ter  gives  the  counties  and  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  all  the.  States  and  more  than  700  j 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  world.  For  j 
sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.50:  leather.  $2. 


CONTAINING 


Every  Time  You  See  a  Rooster 
Think  ol 


GROUND  95* 
THROUGH 
100  MESH |  SCREEN 
80*  THROUGH 
200  MESH  SCREEN 


PHOSPHORUS 
'  29) *  . 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 


152  BUSHELS  CORN  PER  ACRE 

is  a  yield  which  an  Illinois  farmer  made 
by  careful  seed  selection,  good  tillage, 
and  t  lie  use  of  Ground  Phosphate  Rock 
for  fertilizer.  How  about  your  crop? 
You  have  the  sense  to  select  the  seed, 
and  the  ability  to  cultivate  properly. 
We  can  furnish  you  the 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
WHITE  US  FOR  PRICES. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Dept.  Columbia,  Term, 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE  own  raising.  Will 

fell  in  lots  of  10.000  and  upward  for  §1.50  per  1000. 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  -  -  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PEACH] 

and  !- 

APPLE 


2c  EACH  and  UP 

Also  all  kinds  of 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

Wholesale  prices  to  planters 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  Front  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Doilar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

('YUR  nursery  stork  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reach  maturity — the  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


1,600  000 FRUIT  TREES 


HARDY,  UPLAND  GROWN  TKKKS  at 
Wholesale  Price*  that  will  astonish  you.* 
28  years  growing  trees  and  selling  direct  to 
l  planter  means  you  take  no  risk  in  dealing 
with  us.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Everybody  write  for 
Free  Inna.  catalogue  of  Guaranteed  True- 
r  to-Name  Trees.  300  Acres.  2  Rose  Bushes, 

/D  1  General  Jack,  1  Magna  Charta,  25c.  mail 

I postpaid.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

|  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Norseries.  2l  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


$<£  ^  (f^  rh  rth  rr* 

rp  *  j  i  *35 


Write  to  CALL’S  NUHSERIKS,  Perry,  O.,  for 
price  of  TREE  PROTECTORS  and  save  your 
Trees  from  being  killed  by  Mice  and  Rabbits. 

$rTx  ^  ^  rt'  rp  rt' 

rp  1  1 

5  FRUIT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best 
orchard ists.  Send  for  free  cat- 
og  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
"It’s  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best ” 


KINGS 


700,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  PLANTING 

et  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  6  to  6  ft.,  10c  each:  4  to 
6  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
pursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue, 
t.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  1 0  Trecaues  Road.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

EOK  EALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 
SAMUEL  ERASER,  Box  C,  Ueneaeo,  N.  V. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  II  YEK  A;  SON,  Bridge ville,  Delaware 


TREES  and  PLANTSi^1,]s1li"ds_?y  the  Mil' 


ons — at  wholesale 


irices.  Big  supply  Apple  and  Peach  Trees,  Privet 
lodging.  The  Westminster  Nursery,  Westminster,  Mil. 


WEEDLESS  FIELD  SEEDS 

trying  harder  than  ever  to  furnish  our  customers. 
FREE  Samples  will  show  that  we  come  pretty 
near  doing  it.  In  many  varieties  we  DOIT.  Home¬ 
grown  Timothy,  Alsike,  Mammoth.  Red,  new 
crop.  Also  Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Rape,  etc.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  Scott  &  Son,  40  Main  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

SEED  WHEAT 

Jones’  "  Red  Wave  ”  and  “  St.  Louis  Grand  Prize." 
Two  of  the  hardiest,  best  yielding  and  fly-resisting 
varieties  grown.  Winter  Rye  and  Timothy  Seed. 
Price  List  and  Samples  on  Application 

J.  N.  MacPHERSDN,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsvilte,  New  vorl< 

FOR  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

bought  direct  from  the  farming  community,  and 
sole  direct  to  the  consumer:  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Clover,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  White  and  Crimson  Clover. 
Timothy,  Rape,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass.  Orchard 
Grass,  Barley,  Rye,  Spring  and  Winter  Wheat,  all 
kinds  of  Seed  Corn  and  Peas.  Sent  freight  prepaid 
your  Railroad  Station.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  N.  Wertheimer  &  Sous,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Seed  Wheat 


High  yielding  varieties;  Poole,  Gypsy,  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Turkey  Red,  Rudy,  .Mammoth  White  Rye, 
Alfalfa.  Timothy,  etc.  Samples  and  price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  W.  N.  SOARl'F,  New  Carlisle,  O. 

FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

German  stock  Beets;  excellent  quality.  Delivery 
Oct.  1st  to  Oct,  20th.  Price.  F.O.B.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
$5.50  per  ton.  H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NowTho  FALL  BEARING  Strawberries 


Send  for  T.  O.  KEVITT'S  Catalogue,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


CAS  I  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants.  Best  varieties. 
IHLL  Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Coal  Suring,  Bel, 


Inwa  FALL  BEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
lUifu  — 5Q  plants  by  express  for  $1.00.  Order  quick. 
Address  -  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach.  Brandywine,  Corsican,  Climax,  Gandy, 
Glen  Mary,  Michael's  Early.  New  York,  Sample, 
Senator  Dunlap,  Wm.  Belt.  $1.00  hundred  prepaid; 
$4. 50  thousand,  not  prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRE  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


stOjb  fcMBv  Calendar  and  KfiCC 

Directions  ft!  EC 

BglF  fiLfk  B  We  make  Bucket,  Barrel, 

IBf  P  w  Knapsack,  4-Row  Potato 

S  JH  I’  Sprayers,  Power  Orchard  Rigs  — 
vagy  P  Sprayers  of  all  kinds  for  all  purposes. 

Automatic  liquid  agitators  and  strainer  cleaners — 
up-to-date  sprayer  line.  Ask  for  free  spraying  book. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO,,  £  1  1th  St.,  Elmira,  H.  V. 


DISTINCT 

FUNGICIDAL 

PROPERTIES 


Circular  No.  7  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  March,  1910,  speaking  of  San  Jose  scale,  says:  !iTha 
Lime-Sulfur  Wash,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  and  the  soluble  oil  sprays  are  the  most  satisfactory  remedies  for 
this  pest.  The  soluble  oil  sprays,  either  home-made  or  commercial,  are  probably  best  for  treating  the  apple,  because 
the  oil  spreads  better  on  the  downy  twigs  of  the  apple.”  “Scalecide”  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils—the 
only  one  containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties;  standing  the  test  for  the  past  six  years  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
“Scalecide”  has  no  substitute.  There  are  other  reasons.  A  postal  request  to  Dept.  N  will  bring  you  by  return  mail, 
free,  our  book,  “Modern  Methods  of  Harvesting,  Grading  and  Packing  Apples,”  and  new  booklet,  “SCALECIDE,  the 
Tree-Saver.”  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  “SCALECIDE”  we  will  deliver  it  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U nited 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers  on  receipt  of  the  price;  50-gal.  bbls., $25.00  ;  30-gal.  bbls, $16.00; 
10-gal.  cans,  $6.75;  5-gal.  cans,  $3.75.  Address,  B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


1912. 


e©? 


CHEMICALS  AS  FLY  KILLERS.  . 

L.  A.  M.,  Spofford ,  N.  H. — Tell  me  the 
name  of  the  new  substance  which  should 
be  put  into  piles  of  manure  to  prevent  their 
breeding  flies. 

Ans. — Acid  phosphate  or  the  German 
potash  salt  known  as  kainit  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  mixture, 
equal  parts,  of  the  two  will  answer  the 
purpose  well,  and  also  supply  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  the  potash  which  the 
manure  lacks.  From  one  to  two  pounds 
per  day  of  this  mixture  for  each  animal 
will  answer.  Scatter  it  in  the  gutters 
and  over  the  manure.  It  will  be  best  to 
keep  the  manure  cleaned  away  fre¬ 
quently.  When  only  a  few  horses  are 
kept  it  will  pay  to  throw  the  manure 
into  a  tight  room  or  shed  screened  with 
fine  wire  at  window  and  door  so  as  to 
be  fly-tight.  This  will  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fly  eggs  to  a  small  proportion, 
while  the  chemicals  will  destroy  most 
of  those  which  hatch. 


PILING  APPLE  BARRELS. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Cold  is 
described  the  method  of  piling  apple 
barrels  in  storage  shown  in  Fig.  418. 
On  the  floor  2x4  sticks  are  placed  so 
that  they  will  come  directly  underneath 
the  head  of  the  barrel  and  no  weight 
will  rest  on  the  sides  and  bilge.  Similar 
sticks  are  placed  on  top  of  the  barrels 
and  another  row  of  barrels  placed  on 
them.  In  this  way  they  may  be  piled 
five  or  six  tiers  high.  Where  piled  to 
much  height  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
barrels  come  directly  above  each  other 


STACKING  UP  THE  BARRELS.  Fig.  418. 


in  the  different  tiers,  and  where  possi¬ 
ble  they  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
grain  in  the  heads  will  be  vertical,  as  the 
wood  will  thus  bear  the  strain  with  less 
danger  of  crushing. 


Fighting  the  Apple  Borer. 

L.  W.  8.,  Springfield,  Mass. — In  my  apple 
orchard  in  Maine  I  am  greatly  troubled 
with  borers.  I  dig  them  several  times  a 
year,  but  it  weakens  the  tree.  Can  you 
give  me  any  help  for  killing  or  preventing 
the  pest?  What  can  I  do  for  mice  gnaw¬ 
ing  in  the  Winter?  I  am  putting  on  1,000 
galvanized  wire  guards,  one-third  inch 
mesh.  Is  there  anything  better?  Would 
the  veneer  wood  protectors  be  any  better, 
and  what  would  be  their  effect  against 
winter-kill,  and  sunscakl  in  Summer? 
Would  it  be  wise  to  keep  them  on  through 
Summer? 

Ans. — Here  for  the  last  two  seasons 
(perhaps  from  favorable  conditions, 
viz.,  very  dry  seasons)  these  pests  have 
come  in  numbers  almost  equal  to  the 
cutworm  plague.  We  have  never  tried 
but  one  remedy,  to  dig  them  out,  and 
this  requires  an  expert  and  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  their  habits  in 
the  tree.  A  knife  and  wire  are  the 
tools  used,  and  an  expert  can  do  much 
of  the  work  with  the  latter.  I  believe 
that  some  hired  men  put  at  such  a  job 
would  do  more  damage  than  the  borers, 
especially  with  the  free  use  of  the  knife 
on  young  trees.  The  one  who  does 
such  work  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  bridge-grafting,  and  when  doing 
the  work  in  the  Spring  insert  such  grafts 
where  needed.  An  average  workman 
can  be  used  to  clear  away  all  dirt  and 
rubbish  if  such  is  allowed  and  level  up 
round  the  trees  afterward.  I  have  never 
met  anyone  who  could  keep  them  away 
with  any  application  of  tan,  etc.,  where 
they  are  very  plentiful,  yet  I  meet  a 
grower  once  in  a  while  who  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  much  from  such  pests, 
and  does  not  have  much  or  any  labor 
in  digging  them  out.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  mice  than  wire  netting, 
which  is  used  by  our  best  growers  here. 
The  wood  veneer  protectors  I  know  lit¬ 
tle  about.  My  own  method  in  growing 
a  young  orchard  has  been  fairly  clean 
cultivation  with  a  cover  crop,  yet  where 
I  have  used  buckwheat  and  the  grain 
was  well  ripened  my  loss  from  mice 
has  not  averaged  10  cents  per  hundred 
trees.  I  keep  a  few  good  cats,  who  en¬ 
joy  hunting  amongst  the  trees,  and  quite 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


often  I  see  a  mouse  going  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  where  cats  trouble  not. 
Anyway,  they  have  caused  me  little 
trouble.  Possibly  with  the  large  snow¬ 
fall  in  Maine  the  methods  that  pay  me 
best  might  not  prove  so  successful. 
Here  the  mulch  method  is  used  or 
grass  is  allowed  to  form  a  mat  around 
the  trees  some  such  protection  as  wire 
or  veneer  must  be  used.  My  trees  have 
been  hilled  up  with  soil  (a  gravelly 
loam)  with  the  Cutaway  harrow,  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  protection,  as  the  level¬ 
ing  of  such  soil  is  generally  done  in 
the  early  Spring.  Yet  after  all  is  said 
or  done  by  others,  each  must  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  adopt  methods  which  fit  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture  and  location  of  orchard. 

H.  O.  MEAD. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Alfalfa  in  New  Hampshire. 

Hon.  D.  IT.  Goodell,  an  ex-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  now  a  manufacturer  and 
cattle  breeder,  writes  a  local  paper  about 
Alfalfa  : 

“I  sowed  some  Alfalfa  seed  with  other 
grass  seed  about  the  year  1895.  Never 
having  seen  Alfalfa,  I  did  not  at  the  time 
know  that  any  of  it  germinated.  About 
seven  years  ago  I  tried  it  again,  sowing  it 
without  other  seed.  It  came  up  and  looked 
well  the  first  year.  After  seeing  this  I 
discovered  that  I  had  small  patches  of  it 
among  the  grass  sown  about  10  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  still  lives,  showing  that  when 
it  once  gets  well  rooted  it  stays.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  found  the  next  Spring 
that  nearly  all  the  roots  of  that  last  sown 
were  dead.  I  have  tried  it  almost  yearly 
ever  since  and  usually  nearly  all  of  it  was 
dead  after  one  year. 

"In  the  Winter  of  1911  I  read  much  in 
farmers’  papers  about  the  need  of  lime  on 
New  England  soils  for  Alfalfa.  Therefore 
in  the  Spring  of  1911  I  .limed  about  four 
acres  of  land  and  sowed  about  30  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  seed.  It  came  up  well  and  al¬ 
though  the  Summer  drought  was  very  se¬ 
vere,  I  got  a  good  crop  of  weeds  and 
Alfalfa.  This  year  I  have  cut  two  crops 
and  the  third  crop  is  fast  approaching  ma¬ 
turity.” 


Vetch  and  Rye;  Alfalfa  Without  Manure. 

Can  I  sow  Hairy  vetch  and  Fall  rye  so 
that  it  will  make  good  pasture  next  Spring, 
and  when  should  it  be  sown?  Can  1  start 
Alfalfa  without  barnyard  manure?  All  the 
manure  I  can  get  is  foul  with  weed  seed. 
My  grain  is  shocking  this  year ;  lamb’s 
quarters  four  feet  high  and  foxtail  so  thick 
that  the  oats  are  choked  out  in  some 
places ;  besides,  it  is  about  impossible  to 
get  the  manure.  I  sowed  an  acre  of  Alfalfa 
the  last  of  July  and  it  is  a  fine  catch 
with  a  few  weeds  which  the  frost  will  soon 
trim.  p.  p.  B. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  but  you  must  sow  it  at  ouce.  This 
is  about  tlie  limit  for  seeding  to  vetch. 
Really  it  should  be  up  by  this  time 
•in  order  to  endure  the  Winter.  The  com¬ 
bination  makes  fair  pasture  but  green  rye 
is  likely  to  give  a  “taste”  to  the  milk.  You 
certainly  can  start  Alfalfa  without  using 
manure  but  you  must  plow  under  green 
crops  and  use  time  and  fertilizer  freely. 


Prolonging  Growth  of  Timothy  Hay. 

I  want  to  know  how  to  grow  four  or 
more  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio,  and  think  the  proper  place  to 
look  for  information  is  among  the  practical 
people  who  operate  in  the  East.  It  must 
come,  if  come  it  does,  from  ones  who  live 
at  some  distance  from  the  great  waters. 
The  Clark  system  will  not  bring  it  here. 
Moisture-laden  air  like  that  over  lligganum, 
Conn.,  must  be  added  to  that  prescription, 
but  as  ours  is  much  drier  we  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  our  little  yields.  Also,  informa¬ 
tion  must  come  from  near  this  latitude, 
since  farther  North  the  season  is  longer 
for  the  life  of  the  crop.  I  can  remember 
when  our  Timothy  was  cut  in  August,  but 
to  make  good  hay  now  it  must  be  done 
before  the  middle  of  July.  The  yield  in 
fields  of  good  farmers  (about  two  tons  per 
acre),  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  then  but 
the  same  pains  taken  then  would  have  made 
a  larger  crop,  since  it  had  longer  to  grow. 
Our  fields  are  green  until  the  last  of 
June,  dark  purple  at  July  first,  and  then 
turn  brown  at  once,  instead  of  sTowly  add¬ 
ing  virtue  and  weight.  What  we  need  is 
something  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  crop 
and  especially,  lengthen  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  need  advice  on  nitrates, 
potassiates,  phosphates,  manure  spreader, 
nor  humus.  A  field  may  have  any  or  all,  in 
any  scarcity  or  amount,  in  different  places, 
but  it  will  ripen  the  same.  We  are  at  the 
end  of  the  chemical  trial  and  must  now 
look  for  mechanical  help.  Will  land  plas¬ 
ter,  salt  or  anything  else  hold  off  the  time 
of  ripening  or  dying?  Next  season  we 
plan  to  settle  this,  if  possible,  but  will  some 
reader  who  knows,  kindly  settle  it  now? 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  have  certainly  blocked  out 
a  great  job  for  some  one. 


BAY  STATE  NOTES 

Seedsmen's  Responsibility. — A  case  in 
point  as  to  the  guarantee  of  seeds  being 
true  to  name,  has  lately  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  A  farmer  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Acton  (Mass.)  three  years  ago  bought 
from  a  Boston  seed  firm  White  Egg  turnip 
seed  for  sowing  a  quarter  acre  ~  piece  of 
ground,  meaning  to  sell  the  crop  in  the 
Boston  market,  where  the  variety  is  popu¬ 
lar.  The  seed  proved  to  be  the  Purple 
T«n  turnip,  and  he  reported  the  error  t<t 
the  seedsmen,  who  after  verifying  it,  asked 
him  how  much  he  figured  his  loss,  and  then 
promptly  paid  him  his  estimate  of  .$75  for 
the  same. 


Massachusetts  Rye  Field. — A  farmer 
near  Fitchburg  reports  a  crop  of  better 
than  30  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  and 
nearly  two  tons  of  straw.  As  the  grain 
sold  for  seed  near  $1  per  bushel,  and  the 
straw  is  worth  $18  per  ton,  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  this  easily-grown  crop  is  shown  m 
this  instance.  e.  f.  d. 


^M  Free  to  YOU  right 
now — the  big,  beautiful 
“National”  Style  Book — 
MM  America’s  greatest  bargain 
book. 

y  This  wonderful  book  contains 
f  the  very  newest,  most  up-to-date 
fashion  information — is  just  full 
of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  latest  styles  and  gives  pages 
and  pages  of  com- 
,,  -;y,  plete  details  about 

.  %  remarkable 

\  ;  \  money-saving  op- 

]  portunities — for 

instance,  such  as: 


"national  cloak  u  suit  company 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Copyright  1912, 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

Hat.,  -  -  -  $1.49  to  $9.98 

Ladies’  Ready-made  Suita, 

$9.98  to  $17.98 
Miss**’  and  Junior  Suits, 

$8.98  to  $15.98 


Waists,  -  -  69  cent*  to  $6.98 
Skirt.,  -  -  -  $2.98  to  $9.98 

Ladie*’  Coat*.  $6.75  to  $29.75 

Ladiei’  Dre*»ei,  $7.98  to  $17.98 
Far*.  -  •  -  $1.95  to  $18.57 


If  National 
Cloak  &Soit 
Company 

^  273  W.  24th  St. 
New  York  City 


Mailorders  Only 
No  Branches 
a.  No  Aunts 


Raincoat*,  $4.98  to  $11.98 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils,  Gloves, 
Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys’,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 


NATIONAL 

$10.95  to  $35. 


”  Tailored 
Suits 


Sample*  oi  Material. 
Sent  Free 


Made  to 
Measure 

Each  Made-to-Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to  order. 

We  guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  “National”  Policy  •  and  expre.a  charges 

on  all  our  good*  to  any  part  of  the  United  State*. 

You  may  return  any  "NATIONAL”  garment  not  satis* 
factory  to  yon  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
express  charges  both  way*. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure  to  state  whether 
you  desire  samples  of  materials  used  for  "National” 
Made-to-Measure  Tailored  Suits.  Samples  sent  gladly 
but  only  when  asked  for.  and  they  are  well  worth  ask¬ 
ing  for.  Send  coupon  today. 

I  NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

1273  W.  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

(Gentlemen: — Send  me  at  once,  FREE,  the 
“National”  Fall  Style  Book. 

Name . 

j  City . 

(State . 

If  you  want  samples  of  materials  ior  Made-to- 
I  Measure  Suits,  state  here  the  colors  you  prefer. 


Make  Your  Buildings  Frost  Proof 

By  Lining  Them  With  Cabot’s  Sheathing 


"QUILT” 

THE  WARMEST  SHEATHING 


1  >•'  ! 


■ft  a  3,  ^  -V 


I  II  ^  \  \ 

i 

A  I  cX*oY\v*.\ 


TT  i.  not  like  common  building  papers.  It  is 
28  times  warmer  than  the  common  cheap 
building  papers.  It  is  a  matted  web  full  of 
dead  air  spaces,  like  a  bird’s  feathers.  It  will 
keep  your  house  warm  and  comfortable,  or 
protect  your  stored  fruit  or  your  cattle.  It 
costs  1  cent  a  foot,  and  will  pay  for  itself 
over  and  over  again. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Name  of  Nearest  Agent 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  21  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains — Conserve  Wood 
Preservative 


Pu  1.1  Those  Stumps! 


Stumpy  farms  are  money-losing  farms.  You  can’t  raise  bumper  crops 
with  Btumpa  on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  made  valuable  by  tho 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller— tho  puller  that  is  guaranteed 
up  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwears  and  outpulls  all  others.  18ycars* 
ozporioncehas  PROVED  itl  The  ONLY  stumppuller  in  the  world 
equipped  with  GENUINE  “RED  STRAND’*  STEEL  WIRE 
k  ROPE — the  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  of  highest 
k .  grade  IJeseemer  steel  in  our  own  big  factory — GUARANTEED 
FOR  6  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handBome  catalog.  This 
k  wonderful  book  is  worth  big  money  to  you  I  f  you  have  A 
a  few  stumps.  We  will  send  it  FREE,  Aotl  ^ 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
Dept.  33.  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


Pulls 
Stumps 
Seven 
Feet  Thick 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
Hfltfflfjfl  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


1*1 


\imi 


{Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING  (SS,«j*g|« 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
KTDCC  Booklet  on  * ‘Values  of 
*  Feeds  and  Manures. 99 

p.R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend,ln<f« 


Successful 
Steel  Fence 

O  •f'  O  well  galvanized; 
■  U919  rustproof.  Stock 

strong.  Cheaper  than  wood  or  ce¬ 
ment.  Indestructible.  Direct  "to 
farmers.  Catalog  free. 

STEEL  POST  CO., 

295  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Imi 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Hundreds  ol 
patterns  for  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  625, .  DECATUR,  IND. 


tuu  riLLis  mis  ruoi 

CLARK’S  DOUBLE 
ACTION  HARROW 

Light  draft;  easily  turned; 
jointed  pole;  cutlery  steel 


disks;  regular 
or  extension; 
any  size. 

FREE  catalog, 
“Intensive  Cultivation.” 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

339  Main  St..  Higgannm.  Conn 


New  Wheels 

for  the  Old  Wagon 

Letus  fit  your  old  wagon  with  “Electric” 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagon  life 
and  a  real  handy  wagon  just  by 
buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat- 
or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
and  shows  how  it  pays  big 
old  wagons  with  the  long-Ufe 
Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  48.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Electric 
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CROPS 

Lima  beans  and  English  walnuts  are 
being  harvested,  which  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  yearly  average.  No  rain  yet,  hut  may 
have  before  September  is  out.  Rain  has 
.fallen  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  but  no 
serious  damage  done.  o.  N.  C. 

Carpinteria,  Cal. 

During  the  first  half  of  September, 
19,428  ears  of  grain  were  received  at  Du¬ 
luth.  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  This  is 
much  in  excess  of  all  previous  shipping 
records.  Most  of  this  grain  is  coming 
from  Noi-th  Dakota,  which  has  a  150,- 
000.000-bushel  wheat  crop,  twice  last  year's 
yield. 

The  peach  crop  for  1912  tallies  one  for 
neglect.  The  man  that  cultivated  his  trees 
and  cared  for  them  has  nothing  and  the 
trees  that  were  allowed  to  do  as  they 
pleased  may  have  a  full  crop.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  ripe  wood  and  buds,  which 
the  cultivated  tree  did  not  sufficiently  ma¬ 
ture  to  stand  the  severe  Winter,  r.  T.  j. 

Rhode  Island. 

People  in  our  vicinity  have  begun  cutting 
corn,  though  most  fields  are  not  ripe 
enough  yet.  Much  of  the  corn  is  fiat  on 
the  ground,  result  of  wind  and  heavy 
rains.  We  set  our  corn  in  100-hill  shocks. 
It  has  to  be  quite  ripe  to  cure  well  in 
large  shocks,  otherwise  it  will  mold.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  thrashing  clover  seed,  but  there 
is  only  a  little  raised  this  year.  s.  j. 

Bronsa,  Mich. 

This  particular  section  is  principally  a 
fruit  section,  and  is  just  beiug  developed. 
Very  little  grain  is  grown  here  and  not 
much  dairying;  however,  no  better  dairy 
country  could  be  found  anywhere,  and  it 
is  growing  into  this  rapidly.  All  butter 
that  is  produced  so  far  can  be  disposed  of 
at  home  at  about  30  cents  per  pound  on 
the  average.  We  have  our  fruit  growers’ 
association,  which  helps  us  a  great  deal  in 
disposing  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables ;  53 
cars  or  strawberries  were  shipped  out  of 
here  this  season.  Our  greatest  trouble 
seems  to  be  transportation  and  sometimes 
commission  men.  Up  to  this  season  we 
have  obtained  good  prices  for  our  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  but  this 
season  we  did  not  do  so  well,  and  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  net  more  than  81  for 
16-quart  case  of  strawberries,  taking  the 
season  through.  Dutchess  apples  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1  per  bushel  and  Transcendent 
crabs  about  the  same.  The  fruit  is  very 
fine.  We  have  a  splendid  association  here, 
and  hope  to  solve  some  of  our  problems  by 
banding  together  in  this  way.  Potatoes, 
25  cents  in  car  lots.  H.  N. 

Bayfield,  Wis. 

I  shipped  the  first  cantaloupes  (Ford- 
hooki  August  6,  price  65  cents  per  % 
basket  for  No.  1 ;  shipping  every  day  the 
price  finally  got  down  to  40  and  35  cents 
for  No.  1  and  20  and  15  cents  for  No.  2. 
Shipped  the  first  watermelons  August  13, 
received  816  per  100,  No.  1.  They  fell 
from  that  to  $15,  $14,  $8  and  $6  per  100 
for  No.  1  and  No.  2  from  $4  to  $2.50.  The 
first  sweet  potatoes  were  shipped  Au¬ 
gust  13,  price  per  basket,  $1  to  $1.25  for 
No.  1  and  60  cents  for  No.  2.  From  that 
the  price  gradually  fell  until  September  7. 
when  1  finished,  which  sold  at  55  and 
60  cents  per  basket  for  No.  1  and  40  cents 
for  No.  2.  1  sell  nearly  everything  either 

in  Philadelphia  or  Chester,  Pa.,  all  shipped 
by  boat;  the  chai-ges  are:  Philadelphia, 
three  cents  per  basket  freight,  two  cents 
per  basket  cartage  and  10  per  cent  on  sales 
for  selling ;  watermelons  $1.50  per  100 
freight,  $1  cartage,  10  per  cent  for  selling. 
In  Chester  the  charges  are:  Two  cents  per 
basket  freight,  the  distance  being  much 
less,  and  three  cents  per  basket  for  sell¬ 
ing  ;  watermelons,  freight  $1  per  100  for 
No.  1,  75  cents  per  100  for  No.  2  and  $1 
per  hundred  all  around  for  selling.  My 
entire  crop  of  cantaloupes  averaged  38.7 
cents  per  basket,  gross ;  deducting  freight 
and  commission,  8 3.7  cents,  net.  Sweet 
potatoes,  60.8  cents,  gross ;  deducting 
freight  cartage  and  commission.  49  cents, 
net.  Watermelons,  $6.02  per  100,  gross ; 
deducting  charges,  $4.88  per  100,  net. 

Bridgeport,  N.  J.  J.  k. 

Almost  daily  rains  since  oat  harvest  have 
pretty  nearly  ruined  the  crop  here.  The 
crop  was  lair,  though  late.  Corn  is  rather 
poor,  except  on  the  di-ained  land.  This 
season  especially  emphasizes  the  need  of 
tiling.  Potatoes  will  be  a  good  crop.  Early 
potatoes  were  injured  by  dry  weather  in 
early  season — worth  75  cents  per  bushel. 
Butter  is  scarce  at  29  cents,  most  milk 
going  to  cheese  factory  at  $1.20  per  hun¬ 
dred  ;  eggs,  24  cents.  Early  apples,  a  good 
crop — first  class  picked  fruit  bringing  80 
to  90  cents  in  Buffalo  market :  good  wind¬ 
falls,  about  50  cents.  No  local  market  for 
early  apples.  Crop  of  late  varieties  seem 
light  to  fail’,  except  Baldwins,  which  are 
heavily  loaded.  Apples  are  not  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  here,  but  nearly  every  farm  has 
an  orchard.  •  The  grape  crop  will  be  large, 
very  early  varieties  cracking  some  owing 
to  prolonged  wet  weather.  We  shipped  our 
first  Early  Champion  and  Lutie  September 
9.  All  early  varieties  have  been  delayed 
in  ripening,  which  will  bring  them  in  the 
market  with  late  kinds.  There  is  a  scarcity 
of  boxes  for  shipping  the  main  crop,  which 
goes  in  bulk.  One  buyer  estimates  the 
North  Collins  shipments  this  year  at  100 
carloads,  with  boxes  enough  for  30  carloads 
in  sight  at  present.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  erop  goes  to  Buffalo  by  wagon  and 
motor  truck,  and  buyers  at  Angola  will 
get  some  again  this  year.  Land  values 
have  increased  100  per  cent  here  in  the 
last  year,  though  the  pi-ice  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  lias  not  advanced  materially.  The 
only  reason  for  the  high  price  of  land  is 
the  fact  that  Italians  can  be  found  who 
are  willing  to  pay  it.  Farms  which  went 
begging  for  $4,000  and  $5,000  two  years 
ago  have  been  sold  for  $8,000  and  $10,000. 
No  American  could  make  a  living  from 
them  and  pay  interest  on  his  investment 
and  depreciation  of  stock,  tools  and  build¬ 
ings.  The  political  situation  has  cleared 
up  quite  a  little  since  the  State  conven¬ 
tion.  Many  feared  to  vote  for  Roosevelt 
lest  they  hurt  Wilson’s  chances  against 
Taft,  but  now  Roosevelt  has  many  sup¬ 
porters.  I  know  of  no  farmer  who  will 
vote  for  Taft.  Most  men  I  have  talked 
with  seem  to  prefer  Wilson  personally,  but 
are  afraid  of  Tammany.  They  feel  the 
need  of  a  new  party  and  will  give  it  their 
support.  A.  il. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Corn  prospects  in  central  Illinois  are 
rather  above  an  average.  If  no  frost  be¬ 
fore  October  1,  larger  portion  will  be  out 
of  danger.  This  is  no  potato  countx-y, 
extremely  rare  to  produce  enough  for  home 
use.  Potatoes  arc  worth  at  present  70 
to  80  cents  from  farmers.  Corn  at  ele¬ 

vators,  70  cents  bushel ;  wheat  crop,  from 
10  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  worth  90  cents. 
An  immense  crop  of  clover  hay  put  up, 

worth  about  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  baled.  An 

extraordinary  crop  of  second  growth  clover 
is  now  being  hulled,  yielding  from  two  to 
as  high  as  five  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at 
$8  to  $9  per  bushel.  But  little  Timothy 
raised  except  for  pasture.  Winter  wheat 
only  grown  and  all  sown  to  clover  if 

left  in  the  Spring  for  a  crop.  A  large 
portion  of  oat  land  is'al30  sown  to  clover, 
the  rule  being  to  cut  a  crop  of  clover 
hay  first  season  after  sowing,  and  second 
crop  same  season  for  either  feed  or  seed, 
following  season  put  to  corn.  Farms  are 
largely  occupied  by  tenants  at  $5  to  $6 
cash  rent,  or  from  two-fifths  to  one-half 
corn  delivered  in  market  and  two-fifths  of 
wheat  or  oats  as  rent.  Iiogs  are  scarce, 
having  been  nearly  exterminated  by  disease. 
Stock  hogs  are  worth  $7  per  100  pounds. 
Good  horses.  1.100  to  1,200  pounds,  $125 
to  $150;  drafters,  1,400  to  1,800,  $150  to 
$225;  mules  per  span,  from  $250  to  $500, 
according  to  quality ;  cows,  $35  to  $60. 
Cattle  are  not  raised  to  much  extent,  land 
being  too  valuable.  Stock  cattle,  steers, 
five  cents;  heifers,  3%  to  four  cents.  Dairy 
butter,  30  cents ;  best  country  butter,  20 
to  25  cents.  Eggs  from  the  farm,  18  to 
20  cents.  Chickens,  eight  cents  per  pound. 
Most  of  vegetable  garden  produce  in  this 
section  is  sold  in  vicinity  at  better  prices 
than  can  be  obtained  by  shipping  to  the 
large  cities.  As  to  fruit,  the  apple  crop 
when  good  will  not  much  more  than  pay 
expense  of  handling.  When  poor,  we  pay 
good  prices  for  apples  from  New  York.  I 
mav  say  that  apple  raising  commercially  is 
a  failure,  many  orchards  being  pulled  out. 
Other  fruits  are  mostly  raised  for  local 
consumption.  Farms  are  mostly  in  tracts 
of  160  acres,  but  comparatively  few  of 
less  extent,  and  are  worth  $125  to  $225 
per  acre,  according  to  improvements.  Ex¬ 
cepting  timber  soil,  quality  of  soil  is  uni¬ 
form.  J.  H.  A. 

Taylorville,  Ill. 


ArrLE  shipping  from  Virginia  has  begun. 
The  Warren  Sentinel  says  :  “Two  thousand 
barrels  of  export  apples  were  shipped  from 
Front  Royal  on  Friday  of  last  week.  They 
were  raised  by  William  L.  and  J.  E.  Key- 
ser,  John  J.  and  R.  L.  Miller,  of  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  and  were  Yorks  and  Pippins,  with 
a  few  Bens.  Returns  from  previous  ship¬ 
ments  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  show  that 
these  gentlemen  are  receiving  about  $2.80 
to  $3  net  per  barrel.  This  is  rather  early 
for  exporting  these  varieties,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  demands  them  and  is  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  them.” 


Kansas  Fruit  Crops. 


For  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  re¬ 
port  for  September,  1910  and  1911  : 


Apples 
Pears  . 
Peaches 
Grapes 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

.  65 

24 

62 

.  73 

27 

42 

.  50 

10 

57 

.  73 

49 

53 

An  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  pear  pros¬ 
pects,  and  a  decline  of  six  per  cent  in 
apples  and  thi-ee  per  cent  in  peaches,  is 
shown  since  the  June  report.  The  greatest 
decline  in  apple  prospects,  15  per  cent,  is 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
while  a  slight  increase  is  shown  in  the 
First,  Second  and  Sixth  Districts.  The 
yield  of  all  principal  fruits  will  be  larger 
than  for  several  years.  All  owners  who 
have  given  their  orchards  proper  care  re¬ 
port  the  fruit  in  good  condition. 

WALTER  WELLllOUSE, 

Topeka,  Kan.  Sec. 


ONTARIO  CROPS. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  statement  of  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  yields  in  the  Province :  The 
area  in  wheat  was  882,968  acres,  probable 
yield.  16,999,066  bushels ;  barley.  647.382 

acres,  18,938,489  bushels;  oats,  2.601.735 

acres,  96,115,119  bushels;  peas  221,524 

aci'es,  4,118,883  bushels;  beans,  69,703 

acres  1,203.420  bushels ;  rye,  105,949 

acres,  1,861,575  bushels;  hay  not  including 
Alfalfa  3,177,410  aci-es,  4,760,502  tons.  For 
the  following  crop  areas  no  yields  have  yet 
been  estimated:  Buckwheat,  205,893  acres; 
corn,  679,233  acres ;  potatoes,  158.888 ; 
beets.  81,157 ;  turnips,  101,529 ;  Alfalfa, 
189,959  aci-es.  The  corn  crop  of  the 

Province  will  be  the  poorest  in  many 
years.  The  potato  outlook  is  promis¬ 
ing,  but  little  blight  and  rot  being  noted. 
Grapes  are  late,  but  promise  a  large  yield. 
Fall  apples  are  abundant.  Winter  varieties 
rather  scarce.  Farm  wages  are  $1.25  to 
$2.50  per  day,  and  $20  to  $40  per  month 
with  board  and  labor  scarce. 


Wheat.  $1.10;  oats,  30  cents;  rye,  65; 
corn,  00;  Timothy  hay,  new,  $12.  old,  $20; 
Red  clover  hay,  $14  ;  Alsike,  $13  ;  Timothy 
seed,  $1.75.  Hogs  from  five  to  nine  cents; 
cattle,  three  to  six  cents ;  veal  calves, 
seven  cents.  Good  dairy  cows,  $75  to  $125. 
Butter,  26  to  35  cents.  Potatoes,  60  cents; 
sweet  potatoes,  $1.10  ;  onions,  50  cents ;  to¬ 
matoes,  50  cents.  c.  s. 

Lafayette,  O. 

The  list  following  is  up  to  date  and 
actual  pi-ices  paid  or  offered  at  this  point : 

Milk.  $1.45  per  100  pounds ;  butter,  28 
cents  per  pound ;  veal  calves,  10  cents ; 
fat  cattle,  eight ;  fat  ewes,  5  %  ;  fat  lambs, 
eight;  hogs,  10%  ;  eggs,  28  cents  a  dozen; 
chickens.  12%  cents  a  pound;  wheat, 
bushel.  90 ;  corn,  90 ;  oats,  40 ;  Timothy 
hay.  No.  1.  $15  a  ton  ;  mixed  hay,  $13.50 ; 
straw,  $7 ;  potatoes,  45  cents  a  bushel. 
Fruit  and  gardening  crops  are  not  market 
crops  in  our  vicinity.  e.  a.  p. 

Chatham,  Pa. 

The  following  are  the  local  prices  at  this 
place:  Hay,  No.  1,  $15  per  ton;  corn.  85 
cents  a  bushel ;  oats.  40  to  45  cents ;  wheat, 
90 ;  potatoes,  new,  45.  Milk.  August,  $1.45 
per  100  pounds ;  butter,  33  to  34  cents  at 
creamery  :  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen  (We 
ship  to  Brooklyn,  private  customers,  at  40 
to  45  cents  this  month).  Peaches,  $1.25 
per  basket;  pears,  50  cents  per  basket. 
Sweet  corn,  15  cents  per  dozen.  Veal,  8% 
cents  per  p’ound,  live  weight ;  beef,  nine 
cents ;  pork,  nine  to  10  cents  w.  m.  p. 

Avondale,  Pa. 


The  right  idea 
in  underw 


—which  is  the  Wright  idea— is  to  let  the 
pores  breathe  and  carry  off  all  perspira¬ 
tion  and  excretions  from  the  skin. 
Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  fleeced  on 
the  inside  so  it  will  be  soft  and  comfort¬ 
ing  to  the  skin— so  it  can  absorb  all 
perspiration— so  it  will  hold  a  layer  of 
air  between  the  garment  and  the  skin, 
protecting  it  from  sudden  chills. 
Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  knitted 
so  the  fabric  is  elastic,  fitting  the 
body  perfectly  and  holding  its  shape 
permanently.  The  garments  are  knitted 
so  the  pores  can  breathe  through  it. 
Everyone  will  find  comfort  and  good 
wear  in  Wright’s  Health  Underwear— 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  colds,  grippe 
or  rheumatism,  wiii  find  the  protection 
their  conditions  demand. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Wright’s 
Health  Underwear— in  union  suits  and 
separate  garments— in  wool,  wool-and- 
cotton  and  pure  wool. 


/"^Elastic 

knitted  for  fit  and 
L  ventilation 
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inside  for  comfort 
and  healtH 
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Wright’s  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Under¬ 
wear  fits  the  body  all  over.  The  fabric 
is  so  springy  it  stretches  comfortably 
with  every  motion  of  the  body— it  goes 
through  many  trips  to  the  laundry  with¬ 
out  losing  its  perfect  shape.  Made  in 
all  materials  and  weights  to  suit  all 
preferences. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
toshow  you  Wright’s 
Spring  Needle 
Ribbed  Underwear 
and  know  it  by  this 
label : 


WRIGHT’S 

SPRING  ryCrl  NEEDLE 


TRADEN 


1  MARK 


RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


Wright’s  Health  Underwear  Co. 

75  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Protect  Your  Stock 
This  Winter 

v 

with  a  wind  wall  built  of  concrete.  Don’t  turn  them  out  for 
exercise  in  a  wind-swept  lot.  They  must  have  exercise  to  keep 
in  healthy  condition,  but  they  also  need  the  protection  which  a  well 
built  wind  wall  affords.  When  you  build  your  concrete  barn 
and  silo,  include  a  wind  wall  in  your  plan.  Be  sure  to  use  only 
the  best  Portland  cement. 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


makes  strong  concrete.  Write  our  nearest  office  for  FREE 
plans  and  instructions  for  any  kind  of  concrete  construction. 
Tell  us  what  you  want  to  build.  We  shall  gladly  give  you  all 
the  information  you  need  for  doing  the  work  yourself. 


Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 


'  T"  i  Are  You  Interested  In 


pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
work?  We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
for  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
Builders  Device, Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull¬ 
ing  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
by  Oontractors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
and  others.  Weighs  24  lbs.. lifts  or  pulls  3  tons. 
Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO. ,  Boxl.50,  Bloomfield,  tnd. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  teet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  oz.;  height,  3(4  in.  Mo. 

oil,  sootor  glass.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple. 
Fifty  bourn'  light  coats  26c.  Idoal  for  Night 
Ftshing,  Trapping  .  II unting.  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  the  farm  or  machinery.  Writ* 
today  for  Free  Catalosruo, 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

6-4  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 


Erickson  Leg 


or 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
draw  end  of  stump. 
_  Send  for  Cattilog 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 
The  largest  limb  fartory  in  th*  vorld.  \ 

K.  II.  Friekhon  Artificial  Limb  (  n. 

19  Washington  Arc.,  N.,  Mizmeaindis,  6a inn.  \ 
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Average  Yield  of  Grapes. 

C.  E.  M.,  Guinea  Mills,  Va. — What  is 
considered  a  good  yield  per  vine  of  grapes 
of  the  Concord  type?  From  light  vines 
of  Worden  I  gathered  340  pounds  last  year 
and  thought  it  a  good  crop.  This  year  I 
gathered  600  pounds  from  same  vines!  The 
vines  are  about  eight  years  old.  I  have  10 
or  12  different  varieties,  but  consider  Wor- 
den  to  be  the  heaviest  bearer. 

Ans. — The  yields  given  in  the  above 
query  are  phenomenal  and  impossible  in 
commercial  practice,  while  a  possibility 
with  few  plants.  The  probabilities  are 
that  the  vines  in  question  will  show 
greatly  decreased  yields  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  commercial  vineyards  20 
pounds  per  vine  for  Concords  and  25 
pounds  for  Worden  are  unusually  large 
and  exceptional  yields.  The  average  is 
about  eight  or  10  pounds. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Homemade  Hand-Cart. 


I  saw  a  home-made  cart,  made  from 
the  two  wheels  and  an  old  axle  of  a 
buggy-  It  was  used  to  wheel  three  cans 


of  milk  and  feed  or  fertilizers  around 
farm  or  barn.  Fig.  419  shows  how  it 
was  made.  '  e.  e.  l. 

New  York. 


Building  Low-Headed  Trees. 

J.  G.  W.,  Connecticut. — I  noticed  an 
article  on  page  809,  “Building  a  Low 
Head,”  in  which  I  was  much  interested.  I 
have  a  few  old  apple  trees,  planted  by  my 
father  about  60  years  ago,  and  of  course 
grown  quite  high,  so  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
fruit.  They  have  been  well  pruned  out, 
but  not  cut  down  much.  Will  the  writer 
of  article  referred  to  advise  whether  these 
trees  are  wortli  the  trouble  to  try  to  bring 
the  tops  down?  They  are  30  feet  high 
and  perhaps  more,  bodies  12  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  good  healthy  trees,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Spy,  etc.  How  fast  does  this  sort  of 
treatment  work  out?  The  tree,  Fig.  332, 
looks  like  a  tree  10  or  12  years  old.  Wlmt 
sort  of  soil  does  it  stand  in?  Does  kind 
of  tree  grow  much  faster  than  the  average 
kinds? 

Ans. — The  trees  you  describe  should 
give  little  if  any  difficulty  in  dishorning, 
and  are  fully  worth  the  trouble,  as  you 
say  they  are  good  varieties  and  in  good 
health.  If.  the  tops  are  cut  back  10  or 
15  feet  it  will  take  from  two  to  five 
years  for  them  to  get  back  into  bearing, 
as  the  trees  are  spending  their  energy 
in  a  rush  of  new  wood  growth  and 
bearing  is  consequently  checked  for  a 
time.  New  fruit  spurs  must  develop  on 
the  new  top,  but  that  should  take  place 
on  healthy  trees  within  the  period  men¬ 
tioned.  Fig.  332  is  not  of  a  two-year 
tree,  but  a  two-year  top  on  a  six-year- 
old  trunk,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Its  rapid  growth  was  due  to  a 
good  healthy  stock,  good  scions  and 
good  soil  coupled  with  good  growing 
weather.  The  soil  is  the  rich  clay  loam 
of  the  Palouse  country  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington,  being  a  product  of  the  decom¬ 
position  of  rock  of  a  lava  nature.  It  is 
very  retentive  of  moisture  and  trees 
grow  very  well  in  such  soil  when  set 
out  in  favorable  exposures.  The  stock 
of  the  tree  is  Jonathan  and  the  top 
Rome  Beauty,  and  I  would  not  say  that 
they  grow  faster  than  the  common  run 
of  varieties.  w.  g.  brierley. 


Horse  Nettle  and  Dodder. 

O.  E.  C.,  Roaring  Creek ,  Pa. — You  will 
find  a  yellow  viny  weed  that  I  expect  was 
in  my  clover  seed.  Will  it  harm  the  young 
clover,  or  will  it  freeze  out  this  Winter? 
What  is  it?  Also  another  that  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  a  potato  top  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  kill.  I  have  two  spots  about 
10  feet  square.  What  is  it  and  how  can  I 
kill  it? 

Ans. — The  weed  appears  to  be  horse 
nettle.  It  is  a  persistent  weed — killed 
out  by  cultivation  and  hoeing.  In  a 
sod  it  must  be  cut  out  with  a  spade 
or  spud  and  salt  put  on  the  root.  The 
other  specimen  is  dodder.  Every  year 
about  this  time  we  have  much  com¬ 
plaint  about  this  pest.  It  is  a  parasite 
or  vine  growth  which  grows  around 
the  clover  and  Alfalfa  plants  and 
strangles  them.  It  usually  comes  in  the 
Alfalfa  seed — some  samples  being  alive 
with  it — and  it  will  spread,  if  permitted, 
all  over  the  field.  It  disappears  under 
plowing  and  cultivation,  but  that  is,  of 
course,  impossible  in  a  permanent  mow¬ 
ing  field.  Under  such  conditions  the  j 


best  plan  is  to  mow  over  the  spots 
where  it  appears  and  burn  the  cutting. 
Also  burn  the  spot  over  if  possible. 
This  will  destroy  most  of  the  dodder, 
though  it  may  also  kill  out  some  of  the 
Alfalfa. 


Handling  the  Squash  Crop. 

J.  IF.  M.,  Windham,  O. — I  am  raising 
Hubbard  squash,  and  am  not  certain  as  to 
best  methods  of  marketing  them.  I  should 
like  you  to  advise  me  as  to  best  method  of 
disposing  of  them. 

Ans. — Squashes  about  Boston  are 
marketable  in  a  small  way  in  barrels 
(counted  100  pounds),  in  a  larger  way 
by  the  ton  weight.  Prices  range  all  the 
way  from  $15  to  $60  per  ton,  and  twice 
the  latter  price  has  been  known.  If 
$20  per  ton  can  be  realized  for  them 
from  the  field  or  pile  outdoors,  those 
not  having  houses  for  them  usually  sell. 
Just  before  frost  time  we  gather  our 
squash  and  pile  in  a  sunny,  pro¬ 
tected  situation  and  leave  them  for 
some  weeks,  till  sold  or  stored  for  the 
better  prices  expected  in  the  Winter. 
Storage  houses  are  shelved,  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  kept  at  about  40  degrees 
temperature.  Not  over  two  layers  are 
placed  on  a  shelf,  and  the  squash  are 
not  to  be  moved  after,  till  put  up  for 
the  market.  Carloads  of  squash  come- 
into  Boston  from  the  West,  packed  in 
bulk,  realizing  according  to  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  market  demand. 

E.  F.  DICKINSON. 


The  Winter  Nelis  Pear. 

W.  R.,  of  Pomona,  Georgia,  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Winter  Nelis 
pear,  and  from  Mr.  Van  Deman  secures 
much  that  is  essential,  of  course.  But  the 
Nelis  behaves  differently  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  like  most  fruits.  In  the  greater  part 
of  Georgia — especially  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  sea — the  climatic  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  they  are  here  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  always  talk  of  bet¬ 
ter  markets  for  Winter  pears,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Crocker  Bartlett  the  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis  is  first  thought  of  with  us.  It 


does  not  come  into  full  bearing  so  very 
young,  but  it  bears  steadily  thereafter.  It 
runs  to  growth  of  small  wood  in  anything 
like  good  soil ;  needs  constant  pruning. 
Fruit  must  be  thinned  or  it  is  apt  to  be 
undersized.  It  is  not  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  ordinary  pear  ailments,  but  the 
fruit  does  scab  very  badly.  Unless  regu¬ 
larly  sprayed,  the  fruit  is  certain  to  be- 
x  come  covered  with  scab  and  to  be  gnarled, 
cracked  and  worthless.  I  have  seen  it  do 
this  alongside  other  varieties  which  re¬ 
mained  smooth  and  clean  and  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  scab.  The  Winter  Nelis 
stands  “double  working”  or  top-grafting  as 
well  as  any  other  pear.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  care  overmuch  for  “top¬ 
working.”  Even  where  good  unions  are 
possible,  the  heads  are  not  so  strong. 

ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAY. 


A  Grasshopper  Plague.  —  They  are 
having  it  in  Western  Kansas  this  year. 
The  second  brood  is  coming  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  At  Garden  City  the  hoppers  destroyed 
$1,000  worth  of  Alfalfa  seed,  while  peach 
orchards  and  corn  fields  have  been  wiped 
out.  The  best  way  to  kill  off  this  second 
brood  is  to  turn  hogs,  chickens  or  turkeys, 
or  all  three,  into  infested  fields.  Build  a 
small,  portable  house  for  the  chickens  and 
move  it  to  new  locations  whenever  hop¬ 
pers  near  it  have  been  caught.  If  neither 
hogs  nor  fowls  can  lie  obtained,  poison 
bait  should  be  put  out  for  the  hoppers. 
Thoroughly  mix  one  pound  of  Paris  green 
and  20  pounds  of  bran  in  a  wash  tub  while 
dry,  and  then  make  them  into  a  mash  by 
the.  addition  of  3 V*  gallons  of  water  in 
which  one-half  gallon  of  cheap  syrup  and 
three  finely-chopped  oranges  or  lemons  have 
been  stirred.  Sow  this  bait  broadcast  in 
the  edges  of  threatened  fields  and  in  ad¬ 
jacent  fields  where  the  hoppers  are  abund¬ 
ant.  This  bait  should  be  scattered  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening.  It 
is  not  attractive  when  dry  and  must  be 
renewed  at  least  every  other  day.  The  bait 
is  not  expensive — the  amount  just  given 
is  enough  for  one  application  on  five  acres. 


Habit  of  Essex  Rape. 

Will  the  true  Dwarf  Essex  rape  live  and 
furnish  pasture  longer  than  one  season? 
My  observation  is  that  it  dies  at  end  of 
first  season,  but  some  seedsmen  claim  the 
true  variety  is  not  an  annual.  M.  f.  k. 

Romney,  Ind. 

With  us  this  rape  makes  a  vigorous 
growth  through  late  Summer  and  Fall.  A 
few  plants  may  live  over,  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  are  dead  by  Spring. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


An  Engine  Your  Wife 
Can  Use 


Kerosene 

or 

Gasoline 


IV/f UCH of  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  falls  on 
lyj-  your  wife  and  children.  You  can  and 
should  change  this  by  ordering  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse 

Jack  Junior  Engine 

It  will  do  the  washing,  cream  separating, 
churning,  pump  water— or  better  still,  oper¬ 
ate  a  water  system— and  do  it  on  a  pint  of 
kerosene  or  gasoline  an  hour.  You  will 
find  it  a  money,  time  and  labor  saver  for 
your  work,  too.  Use  it  to  grind  feed,  grind 
tools,  shell  corn,  chop  hay  or  fodder,  spray. 

The  Jack  Junior  is  a  simple,  1  H.  P.,  four 
cycle  engine  that  you  can  always  depend 
upon  to  do  exactlv  what  we  say  it  will. 

Catalog  No.  FA  698  illustrates  a  practical 
farm  engine  equipment  and  describes  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Farm  Engines,  Water  Systems, 
Electric  Light  Outfits,  Saw  Frames,  Grind¬ 
ers,  Sheilers,  Supplies,  etc.  Write  for  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 

5"  3nd  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Wafer 

Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


[  GALVANIZED  ROOFING^ 

{>  A  2 1  Per  Square 
O  at  Pel.  Your  Stat  ion  I 
'  In  9X\n  Tntia 

ij 


Corrugated  AASI  Per  Square 

or  ^  A  Del.  Your  State 
V  Crimp  In  20c.  Zone 

Ask  for  new  Prico  List  09. 
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Box  12 


A  Simple  Burn  HouseMachine 
That  Works  For  The 

Women  Folks 


11 

s 

Why  Not  Put  This  One  Small  Machine  In  the  When  Father  Has  a  Dozen  Or  More 

Farm  Home -To  Make  Mother’s  Work  Easy?  Bigger  Ones  to  Lighten  His  Labors . 


Why  not  present  Mother  with  a 
“Pilot  Country  Home  Carbide  Ma¬ 
chine?”  A  machine  that  will  cut 
the  good  woman’s  work  in  half  and 
make  the  old  farm  house  a  better 
place  to- live  in. 

Father  has  his  riding  plows,  culti¬ 
vators,  binders,  mowers,  corn  cut¬ 
ters  and  manure  spreaders — he  needs 
them  all  to  make  the  farm  pay — in¬ 
cidentally  they  make  farm  work 
twice  as  easy  as  it  was  a  generation 
ago. 

In  the  meantime  the  woman’s  end 
of  it — the  house  work — is  every  bit 
as  hard  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mother’s  turn.  She  is  clearly 
entitled  to  anything  in  the  way  of 
machine  help  to  lighten  her  labors 
as  much  as  one  of  these  little  gas 
plants  will. 

With  less  than  fifteen  minutes’  at¬ 
tention  once  a  month  one  of  these 
Pilot  machines  will  provide  all  the 
gas  necessary  for  light  and  fuel  in 
a  big  house.  And  in  every  such 
home  the  housewife  will  be  forever 
relieved  from  the  trouble  and  labor 
of  handling  coal,  fire-wood,  ashes, 
kerosene  and  greasy,  smelly  oil 
lamps. 

Already  over  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  farmers’  wives  are  enjoying 
this  wonderful  convenience.  For 
fully  that  many  Carbide  machines 
have  been  sold  and  installed  in  farm 
homes  to  date. 


We  ship  with  these  Pilot  light 
and  fuel  plants,  the  light  chan¬ 
deliers  and  the  gas  cooking  range, 
all  ready  to  set  up.  And  this  outfit 
can  be  installed  in  three  days  with¬ 
out  injuring  walls  or  floors. 

The  Pilot  machine  will  set  in 
your  basement  or  an  out-building. 
The  iron  pipes  will  run  inside  your 
walls  just  as  in  all  city  houses.  The 
chandeliers,  in  brass  or  bronze,  you 
can  select  from  a  catalogue  of  a 
hundred  beautiful  designs. 

The  lights  you  can  have  fixed  to 
light  up  without  matches — by  simply 
pulling  a  chain  that  hangs  from  the 
burners  in  every  room,  barn,  shed 
and  out-building. 

Every  light  will  be  as  white  and 
brilliant  as  sunlight  itself.  So  clear 
and  soft  that  it  is  often  referred  to 
by  scientific  writers  as  “Artificial 
Sunlight.”  No  other  light  will  add 
half  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
room.  And  no  other  light  can  equal 
it  for  reading  purposes. 

The  cooking  range  will  be  just 
like  the  “Gas  Ranges”  used  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  city  kitchens.  The  ever- 
ready  fire  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
with  a  thumb  screw.  Like  the  city 
gas  range  this  Carbide  Gas  Range 
insures  a  cool  kitchen  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  and  cuts  the  work  of  cooking 
meals  in  half  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 


If  you  will  write  and  ask  us  for  it, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free 
wonder  book. 

It  tells  about  the  magical  gas  pro¬ 
ducing  stone,  “Union  Carbide” — how 
the  Pilot  machine  releases  the  gas 
from  this  stone  automatically — just 
the  amount  you  use,  no  more,  no 
less.  It  tells  why  the  Union  Car¬ 
bide  can’t  burn  or  explode.  It  tells 
why  it  can  be  kept  for  years.  It  tells 
how  the  light  can  be  used  in  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings.  It  tells 
why  it  is  better  than  electricity  and 
cheaper  than  kerosene.  It  tells  why 
it  is  not  poisonous  to  breathe.  It 
tells  why  insurance  authorities  pro¬ 
nounce  it  the  safest  of  all  available 
illuminants  for  country  homes.  It 
tells  what  sized  and  priced  machines 
different  sized  farms  use. 

•  All  these  facts  are  explained  in  the 
book  in  a  manner  that  will  make  it 
perfectly  clear  why  this  HOME 
MADE  GAS  is  now  used  by  over 
two  hundred  thousand  farm  families. 

Send  us  your  address  NOW,  be¬ 
fore  you  forget  it,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  book  and  full  particulars 
promptly. 

Just  write  to  THE  OXWELD 

ACETYLENE  CO.,  Peoples  Gas 
Bldg.,  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“A  CROP  DOCTOR.” 

That  is  what  they  call  the  farm  exports 
in  Illinois.  It  seems  that  several  counties 
have  arranged  with  the  Experiment  Station 
to  send  a  skilled  man  who  shall  spend  his 
time  visiting  farms  and  giving  advice. 
Prof.  \Y.  G.  Eckhardt  is  doing  this  work  ! 
for  DeKalb  County,  and  apparently  doing  j 
it  well.  It  seems  that  last  Winter  De- 
Kalb  County  raised  .$30,000  to  pay  for  an 
expert  three  years.  The  county  supervis¬ 
ors  gave  $2,000.  More  than  700  individual 
farmers  contributed,  and  farmers’  clubs, 
bankers,  merchants  and  others  helped. 
Prof.  Eckhardt  is  already  at  work,  advis¬ 
ing  and  helping  as  requested.  A  local 
paper  prints  an  excellent  story  of  a  day 
spent  with  the  “soil  doctor”— the  follow¬ 
ing  being  a  sample  : 

Winning  Father-in-Law. 

It  was  a  young  fellow  this  time,  a  renter. 
The  farm  was  owned  by  his  father-in-law.  j 
who  was  not  overly  enthusiastic  over  the 
county  soil  expert. 

“I  wanted  father-in-law  to  go  over  the 
farm  with  us,  but  be  thinks  he  would  be 
wasting  his  time,”  the  young  fellow  told  us. 

'  “Call  him  up  and  tell  him  we’re  just 
ready  to  start  and  want  to  ask  him  some 
questions  about  the  farm,”  the  crop  ex¬ 
pert  replied. 

We  walked  down  the  road  and  out  into 
the  pasture  opposite  father-in-law’s  house. 
Before  the  first  hole  was  dug  father-in-law 
was  with  us. 

“Going  to  dig  a  well,  or  are  you  looking 
for  gold?”  he  asked. 

“I  expect  there’s  more  gold  in  this  farm 
than  in  some  of  the  Klondike  mines,  if  we 
can  only  find  how  to  get  it  out,"  answered 
the  crop  doctor.  “I  see  you  use  a  drill, 
young  man.  That’s  good.”  be  went  on,  as 
we  climbed  the  woven  wire  fence  into  the 
oat  field.  “You’ve  drilled  the  field  north 
and  south,  too,  and  have  a  stand  of  clover. 
You’re  on  the  right  track,  all  right.” 

But  when  we  had  reached  a  higher  spot 
in  the  field  and  made  a  litmus  paper  test 
of  the  soil,  he  shook  his  head.  “See  that 
clover?”  He  pointed  to  the  clover  at  our 
feet,  which  was  looking  sickly  and  shri¬ 
veled.  “You’ll  have  to  give  that  some 
help  if  it  makes  you  a  hay  crop  next  year. 
Clover  can’t  stand  that.”  He  showed  us 
the  litmus  paper,  which  had  turned  red 
from  the  acid. 

Father-in-law  did  not  seem  greatly  im¬ 
pressed,  and  we  went  on  to  the  next  field, 
which  was  in  corn.  The  field  showed  un¬ 
mistakably  the  result  of  hard  and  careful 
work,  but  the  corn  had  not  responded  to 
the  boy’s  efforts  as  it  should.  He  wanted 
to  know  the  reason  why. 

Cornering  the  Corn  Root- Worms. 

A  question  brought  out  the  fact  that  j 
this  was  the  third  consecutive  crop  of  corn. 
“You've  done  work  enough  here  for  an 
80-bushel  crop,”  the  soil  expert  said,  “but  j 
you  won’t  get  more  than  40.  Let's  see 
■what  the  trouble  is.”  He  pulled  up  a  stalk 
and  showed  us  a  root  system  half  eaten 
off.  A  little  probing  brought  the  criminal 
to  light — -a  little  white  worm  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  so  long.  “That’s  a  corn  root- 
worm,”  he  told  us.  “You  can’t  get  away 
from  it  where  you  are  raising  corn  after 
corn.  What  sort  of  an  ear  can  a  stalk 
produce  with  a  root  system  like  that?”  Me 
turned  to  father-in-law. 

Father-in-law  admitted  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  pound  ear  were  pretty  slim.  He 
was  becoming  interested,  and  insisted  on 
hunting  up  some  more  of  the  worms.  They 
were  not  hard  to  find,  for  almost  every 
hill  was  affected.  When  we  had  gone  over 
into  the  next  field  and  the  crop  doctor 
exposed  to  view  the  root  lice  that  were 
interfering  with  prospects  for  a  bumper 
crop,  father-in-law  was  still  more  inter¬ 
ested. 

“I’ve  been  farming  for  40  years,  and 
that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  any  of 
those  things,”  he  said.  “I’ve  often  won¬ 
dered  what  made  the  corn  look  like  that, 
too.” 

“Here’s  what  I  call  an  alkali  spot.”  the 
boy  said,  as  he  pointed  out  a  half-acre 
tract  where  the  corn  was  not  over  three  | 
or  four  inches  high.  “Corn  never  does 
anything  here.” 

“Wo’ll  see.  If  it  is  alkali  this  will  make 
the  soil  bubble.”  The  crop  doctor  took  a 
bottle  of  hydro-chloric  acid  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  poured  a  little  of  it  on  the 
ground.  There  was  no  apparent  result. 

A  little  work  with  the  auger  showed  that 
the  supposed  alkali  spot  was  a  deposit  of 
hillside  peat,  and  the  soil  expert  told  the  j 
boy  how  to  make  it  productive  with  po¬ 
tassium. 

The  greater  part  of  this  field  lay  on  a  > 
hillside,  and  a  boring  showed  a  brown 
sandy  loam  subso’l.  The  corn  showed 
plainly  the  need  of  nitrogen.  “You  asked  me 
to  pick  out  a  place  for  an  Alfalfa  field," 
said  the  crop  doctor.  “Here  it  is.  This  is  an 
ideal  Alfalfa  field,  and  the  soil  is  badly 

in  need  of  the  nitrogen  that  the  Alfalfa 
will  gather.”  Then  followed  detailed  in-  I 
structions  for  getting  the  field  into  Alfalfa  , 
the  following  Summer. 

Father-in-law  had  been  skeptical  when 
the  soil  expert  spoke  of  putting  limestone  j 
on  the  clover.  He  was  still  skeptical  when 
told  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  j 
Alfalfa.  By  this  time  wre  had  reached 

the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  surprised  to  j 
find  au  acre  or  so  of  corn  that  was  almost 
twice  as  big  as  the  rest.  Father-in-law 
and  the  boy  were  both  sure  that  the  hill 
top  had  never  been  manured. 

“I’ll  show  you  what  causes  it.”  The 

crop  expert  pointed  to  the  pebbles  and 
small  stones  that  were  scattered  through  ' 
the  soil,  and  brought  out  his  hydro-chloric 
acid  bottle  again  to  prove  that  they  were 
limestone.  “There  has  been  clover  here 

sometime  ?” 

“Three  years  ago,”  father-in-law  an¬ 
swered. 

“It  grew  luxuriantly  on  this  hill  top  I 
and  stored  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  and  1 
not  much  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  That 
explains  the  difference  in  the  corn  crop." 
the  crop  doctor  explained. 

The  boy  came  out  to  the  automobile  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  the  soil  expert  was 
cranking  the  automobile.  “I  believe  father- 
in-law  is  going  to  come  across,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  eagerly.  “He  told  me  to  find  out 
where  we  would  have  to  send  for  lime¬ 
stone.” 


Butterfly  Farms. 

Butterfly  farms  will  seem  like  a  new 
thing  to  many  of  our  people,  yet  several 
of  them  have  been  established.  In  England 
butterliy  farming  lias  been  carried  on  quite 
successfully,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
peculiarly  marked  flies  sell  at  $7  and  $8 
apiece.  There  is  one  record  of  a  single 
butterfly,  jet  black,  which  is  valued  at 
$5,000  for  breeding  purposes.  This  butter¬ 
fly  is  said  to  be  as  big  as  a  robin  and  was 
imported  from  New  Guinea  to  England  as  a 
very  rare  specimen.  We  are  also  told  of  a 
butterfly  which  has  a  hairy  body.  It  is 
covered  with  hair  so  thick  as  to  almost 
amount  to  fur ;  this  insect  being  a  native 
of  the  snow  mountains,  the  hair  having 
developed  as  nature's  protection  against 
the  cold.  There  is  a  batter  fly  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  where  specimens  of 
brilliant  coloring  are  bred  and  raised ;  but 
what  in  the  world  can  be  done  with  these 
butterflies  after  they  are  bred?  It  is  said 
that  there  is  considerable  demand  for  these 
flies  from  society  women.  It  is  at  present 
their  whim  to  have  these  brilliant  butter¬ 
flies  flying  about  their  conservatories  and 
parlors.  These  flies  are  considered  almost 
as  much  a  part  of  the  room's  decoration  as 
are  flowers  or  plants.  It  seems  to  be  a 
case  of  anything  to  please  the  children, 
whether  they  are  in  the  cradle  or  grown 
up  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  million. 


Alfalfa  in  Maine. 

D.  B.  Bunker  is  the  first  man  in  Somerset 
County,  Me.  to  make  a  success  of  growing 
Alfalfa  on  a  large  scale.  From  a  three- 
acre  field  he  has  already  cut  11  tons  this 
season  and  the  crop  yet  to  be  harvested 
next  week  will  yield  at  least  three  tons 
more.  The  first  cutting,  July  3,  yielded 
seven  tons  of  hay,  and  in  the  20  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Alfalfa  grew  15  inches.  The 
second  cutting  in  August  brought  the  total 
up  to  11  tons,  and  the  present  stand  is 
very  nearly  as  good.  Roots  dug  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  field  all  show  a  depth  of 
more  than  three  feet,  the  broken  end  being 
of  the  size  of  a  shingle  nail  that  distance 
below  the  surface.  Mr.  Bunker  sowed  his 
Alfalfa  on  the  rich  bottom  land  of  the 
Sandy  River  Valley.  In  1910  the  field  was 
heavily  dressed  wiith  stable  manure  and 
planted  with  sweet  corn.  East  year  the 
field  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to 
the  acre  and  harrowed  thoroughly  five  or 
six  times.  The  Alfalfa  was  sown  early  in 
June  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  broadcast,  first  being  inoculated  with 
uitro-culture.  The  field  was  clipped  with 
a  mowing  machine  about  August  1,  and 
again  in  September,  to  kill  the  weeds.  It 
came  through  the  Winter  with  practically  a 
perfect  stand,  and  has  grown  splendidly 
from  the  early  Spring.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  the  yield  is  expected  steadily 
to  increase.  This  particular  venture  with 
Alfalfa  is  the  result  of  book-farming,  pure 
and  simple.  Mr.  Bunker  never  saw  the 
plant  before  he  had  it  growing  on  his  own 
farm.  Soon  after  he  became  interested  in 
its  possibilities  lie  bought  Coburu’s  “Book 
of  Alfalfa,”  and  studied  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  Then  he  sowed  au  experimental 
plot  in  1909.  When  that  lived  through 
the  Winter  he  resolved  to  try  it  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  His  success  means  that 
Alfalfa  will  hereafter  he  one  of  the  staple 
crops  on  his  300-acre  farm. 

CIIRISTOl’HER  M.  GALLUP. 

Somerset  County,  Me. 


Ginseng  Trade  in  China. 

U.  S.  Consul  William  of  Swatow,  China, 
has  made  a  report  of  the  ginseng  market 
conditions.  He  says  that  the  Chinese  value 
the  root  not  from  its  analysis,  but  largely 
from  its  appearance.  Roots  which  bear 
some  sort  or  resemblance  to  the  human 
form  are  most  esteemed,  and  thus  no  Chi¬ 
nese  dealer  in  America  can  quote  full 
values  on  large  lots  of  the  roots.  He  says 
that  the  local  Chinese  dealers  divide  gin¬ 
seng  into  eight  classes.  The  wholesale  price 
runs  all  the  way  from  $5.76  for  the  small 
to  $18.72  a  pound  for  the  extra  large,  well¬ 
shaped  roots.  The  Chinese  declare  that 
wild  ginseng  is  the  best,  but  very  little  of 


the  wild  article  is  now  in  the  trade.  The 
American  ginseng  passes  through  several 
hands  of  dealers  before  being  sold  to  the 
final  consumers.  All  sorts  of  tricks  are 
adopted  in  manipulation  of  the  roots.  They 
are  treated,  fattened  by  soaking,  sometimes 
wrapped  with  fine  wire  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  natural  rings,  moistened  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight,  and  frequently  fastened 
together  with  wires.  All  roots  are  now 
subjected  to  sulphur  fumes.  Originally 
this  was  done  to  prevent  molding,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  public  have  come  to 
regard  the  taste  and  smell  of  sulphur  as 
natural,  and  adding  to  its  medical  quali¬ 
ties. 

Japanese  ginseng,  which  brings  less  than 
$4  a  pound,  is  frequently  manipulated, 
marketed  and  sold  as  the  American  prod¬ 
uct.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ginseng 
growers  are  up  against  the  fakes  and  the 
frauds  as  well  as  other  classes  of  farmers. 
They  also  get  a  comparatively  small  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  as  there  are  manv 
middlemen  between  the  grower  and  the 
consumer.  It  will  be  bard  to  get  rid  of 
these  middlemen,  because  the  American 
producer  cannot  judge  accurately  the 
value  which  the  Chinamen  will  put  on  his 
ginseng,  and  again  correspondence  and 
sales  must  largely  be  made  by  means  of 
the  Chinese  language,  which,  of  course, 
cuts  out  most  of  our  American  growers, 
who  can  only  deal  with  the  first  buyer,  and 
let  him  pass  the  ginseng  on  to  the  men 
higher  up. 


That  Champion  Pea  Crop. 


When*  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
I!.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  aud  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 


You  never  cover  Sunlight 
Double  Glass  Sash 

The  two  layers  of  glass  take 
the  place  of  mats  and  boards 

Between  the  two  layers  is  a  Vs  inch  layer  of  dry  air. 
the  very  best  non-conductor.  Glass  held  in  place  with¬ 
out  putty — can’t  slip  out — easily  replaced. 

Crops  on  the  market  weeks  ahead 

Under  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  your  plants  grow 
fast  and  strong,  for  they  get  all  the  light  all  the  time. 
They  enable  you  to  sell  your  crops  while  the  prices  are 
still  high. 


I  saw  a  note  about  a  fine  crop  of  peas 
in  Monroe  Co.  Here  is  a  reliable  clipping 
from  a  local  paper  As  far  as  we  can  find 
out  this  is  the  greatest  record  for  growing 
peas  to  can  that  we  have  ever  heard  of;  it 
shows  something  over  $132  the  acre.  Under 
the  very  best  circumstances  this  laud 
which  grew  these  peas  would  not  be  worth 
over  $50  an  acre,  so  all  of  the  farms  in 
New  York  State  are  not  abandoned. 

“Stittville.  Aug.  23.— The  friends  of  S.  T. 
Pain  of  Stittville  are  extending  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  the  excellent  piece  of  peas 
grown  on  his  farm  near  Floyd  this  year. 
The  seed  was  sown  late  in  the  season. 
June  15,  and  the  product  canned  August 
20,  the  latest  in  the  year  that  peas  have 
ever  been  canned  by  the  Stittville  Canning 
Company.  On  two  acres  of  ground  there 
were  grown_  15  loads,  which  amounted  to 
$265.29.  While  in  au  ordinary  season  Mr. 
Pain’s  crop  of  peas  would  be  considered  a 
very  heavy  one,  the  unfavorable  weather 
this  year  for  growing  peas  makes  it  phe¬ 
nomenally  large.”  j  a. 


Referring  to  the  rose,  American  Pillar, 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  distributed  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  last  Spring,  an  English  correspondent 
of  the  Florists’  Exchange  says  it  is  rather 
a  problem  with  him,  as  its  gigantic  shoots 
are  soaring  up  the  front  of  his  house  and 
are  nearly  up  to  the  eaves,  growing  16  feet 
in  two  seasons.  We  have  reports  of  the 
very  strong  growth  of  this  rose  in  this 
country,  also. 

Commercial  Rose  Culture,  by  Eber 
Holmes.  For  some  time  past  we  have  felt 
the  need  for  an  up-to-date  book  ou  com¬ 
mercial  rose  culture  in  America,  for  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  hooks  devoted  to 
the  Queen  of  Flowers,  there  was  nothing 
that  would  exactly  fill  this  place.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  answered  this  want  very  hap¬ 
pily.  He  discusses  the  business  literally 
from  the  ground  up,  beginning  with  the 
location  and  house,  and  taking  the  plant 
all  the  way  from  the  cutting  to  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period.  The  chapters  on  greenhouse 
construction  and  heating  will  be  especially 
valuable.  Insects,  diseases,  fertilizers,  spe¬ 
cial  varieties,  marketing,  grading,  etc.,  are 
all  discussed,  and  are  all  treated  with  au¬ 
thority.  The  inexperienced  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  in  need  of  the  advice  about  grading 
and  packing,  while  the  convenient  record 
of  cut,  sales  sheet  and  temperature  chart 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  every  grower. 
Freely  illustrated  and  well  Indexed ;  165 
pages.  Published  by  the  A.  T.  De  La  Mare 
Company,  New  York:  price.  $1.50. 


Send  for  these  books 

One  is  our  free  catalog;  the  other  is  a  book  on  hot- 
j  beds  and  cold-frames  by  Professor  Massey.  It  is 
i  authoritative  and  of  vital  interest  c= 
j  to  all  growers.  4c.  in  stamps  will 
bring  Professor  Massey's  book  in  j 
addition  to  the  catalog. 


Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Get  Busy  With  a  Baler 

IF  you  have  clover,  timothy,  prairie 
grass,  or  alfalfa,  it  will  pay  you  to  bale 
it.  Loose  hay  takes  bam  space.  You 
cannot  sell  it  easily  and  you  cannot  ship 
it  at  all.  It  is  the  hay  that  is  baled  which  is  in  demand 
in  the  high-priced  city  markets.  This  is  the  hay  upon 
which  you  make  your  profits. 

The  difference  between  what  it  costs  to  bale  hay  and 
the  increase  you  get  in  price  per  ton,  gives  you  a  bigger 
margin  of  profit  on  your  work  than  anything  else  you  do 
on  a  farm.  You  can  bale  easily  from  8  to  16  tons  a  day 
and  under  certain  conditions,  several  tons  more.  Baled 
hay  can  be  made  as  much  a  big  cash  crop  to  you  as 
your  wheat,  corn,  or  oats.  All  you  need  is  the  right 
kind  of  hay  press.  There  is  money  in  owning  an 

I  H  C  Hay  Press 

An  I  H  C  pull  power  press  in  either  one  or  two-horse 
style,  or  an  I  H  C  motor  press  with  a  3,  4,  or  6-horse 
power  I  H  C  engine,  will  do  the  work  required  on  any 
farm  cheaper,  quicker,  and  with  less  attention  than  any 
other  hay  press  so  far  designed. 

It  has  taken  years  of  field  testing  to  make  these  presses 
the  best  that  j'ou  can  buy.  They  are  that  now.  The 
horse  power  presses  have  greater  capacity  than  any  other 
horse  press  of  equal  size.  They  are  lighter  draft  and 
easier  on  the  horses.  The  step-over  is  the  lowest  and 
narrowest  made.  They  have  an  adjustable  bale  tension, 
which  insures  compact  bales.  They  are  equipped  with  a 
roller  tucker  to  turn  in  all  straggling  ends,  thus  making 
each  bale  neat  in  appearance. 

I  H  C  motor  presses  consist  of  a  bale  chamber  and  au 
I  H  C  engine  mounted  on  substantial  trucks.  The  bale 
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chamber  of  the  motor  press  corresponds  in  size  to  the 
bale  chamber  of  the  horse  press — 14x18  inches,  16x18 
inches,  and  17  x  22  inches.  No  time  is  lost  in  setting  up 
the  machine.  It  can  be  moved  easily  from  place  to  place, 
backed  to  the  stack  or  barn,  and  started  to  work  at  once. 
The  engine  does  not  need  a  man  to  watch  it  and  there  is 
no  danger  from  sparks.  When  not  baling  hay,  the  en- 

fine  can  be  detached.  Two  extra  wheels,  an  axle,  and  a 
elt  pulley  are  furnished,  so  that  with  a  little  adjusting, 
you  have  a  regular  portable  I  H  C  engine  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  365  days  each  year.  You  can  operate  a  small  thresher 
or  corn  shredder,  saw  wood,  shell  corn,  grind  feed,  pump 
water,  generate  electricity,  or  run  a  cream  separator. 
You  thus  purchase  two  useful  machines  in  one.  There 
is  profit  in  the  hay  press  and  unlimited  work  in  the 
engine. 

Hay  time  is  drawing  near.  Be  prepared  for  it.  Drop 
in  and  see  an  I  H  C  local  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write 
for  a  catalogue. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

I H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of 
charge  to  all.  the  best  information  obtainable  on 
better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  questions 
concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation, 
fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquiries  specific  and 
send  them  to  IHC  Service  Bureau,  Harvester 
Building,  Chicago,  USA 
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Everything  to  Build  or  ^aa> 
Furnish  the  V 
Home  4? 


FREE 


Book  Coupon 

To  Be  Mailed  NOW!) 

The  Manufacturers'  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  69v  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  latest  Book  of  2,720  Bargains  and  keep 
me  posted  from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at. 
Bargain  Prices. 


Town 

R.  F.  D. 

Sta*n 

Brings  This 
Great  Book 

of  2,720 
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A  Mammoth  Store > in  Your  Home! 

Reader,  suppose  you  could  walk  into  a  store  where  nearly 
3,000  bargains  were  on  sale— real,  genuine  bargains— new, 
fine,  high-quality,  up-to-date  goods,  PRICED  AT  LESS 
THAN  WHOLESALE  COST.  Suppose  that  there  before 
your  eyes  was  almost  every  conceivable  article  needed  to 
build  or  furnish  the  home.  Now  suppose  that  this  store, 
Instead  of  being  miles  from  your  home,  was  close 
enough  that  you  could  step  into  it  any  minute — at 
noon  when  you  weren’t  busy,  or  in  the  evening  after 
work.  Wouldn’t  that  be  fine?  Wouldn’t  you  and 
your  people  appreciate  such  a  rare  buying  op¬ 
portunity?  Of  course  you  would. 

Well,  by  merely  sending  in  the  coupon  above,  you 
can  have  just  such  a  “store”  right  in  your  home.  For 
that’s  what  our  latest  big  book  is.  It’s  a  huge  store,  in  which 
every  single  article  is  an  amazing  BARGAIN— 2.720  of  these  bar¬ 
gains  in  all— goods  of  such  elegant  quality  that  people  in  the  heart 
of  America’s  greatest  shopping  center— New  York  City— order  them  in 
great  quantities.  We  sell  no  "junk,”  no  trash,  no  "seconds,’^ no  house-wreck¬ 
ing  stu If,  no  sheriff’s  or  receiver’s  stocks,  no  shelf-worn  dealer’s  stock.  It’s  all 
high-quality  merchandise  and  NEW.  And  our  prices  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES. 

Just  see  the  prices  and  goods  pictured  in  our  new  Bargain  Book  and  you’ll  see  why  we  are 
supplying  the  home  needs  of  nearly  75,000  families. 


Special  Sale  of  Surplus  Factory  Stocks 

At  Less  Than  the  Makers'  Cost 


This  Great  Sale 

Includes  the  Following: 

Lumber  of  All  Kinds  Radiators 
Millv/ork.  Windows  Hardware  Supplies 
Doors,  Balusters,  etc.  Stoves,  Ranges 
Wall  Board  Heaters 

Paints,  Paint  Brushes  Furniture— Chairs, 
Roofing— Tarred,  Rubbsr,  Desks,  Dressers, 

Corrugated  Steel  Couches, Beds, etc. 

Steel  Brick  Siding  Rugs,  Curtains 

Pipes  and  Fittings  Washing  Machines 

Boilers  Plumbing  Outfits 

Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
Ladies’  Suits  Ladies’  Coats  Men’s  Suits 
Ladies’ Furs  Ladies’ Waists  Men’s  Coats 
Men’s  Rainproof  Coats 

Why  We  Undersell 
Everybody  Else 

It  is  hopeless  for  any  mail  order  house 
or  retail  dealer  to  attempt  to  meet  our 
prices.  Because  we  sell  at  less  than 
retail  dealers  pay — less  than  the  bare, 
actual  cost  of  making  the  article. 

We  won't  receive  goods  unless  we  can 
sell  them  under  the  maker’s  cost. 

Every  season  scores  of  manufacturers 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  overestimate  their  demand — 
make  more  goods  than  they  can  sell. 
For  goods  are  always  manufactured  six 
months  to  a  year  before  the  public  uses 
them.  And  no  man  can  tell  in  March 
just  what  the  public  demand  will  be  in 
October. 

So,  these  overstocked  manufacturers 
are  glad  to  turn  over  their  surplus 
stocks  to  us  for  spot  cash.  They  don’t 
want  any  profit.  They  have  made  their 
profit  on  goods  already  sold  to  jobbers 
and  wholesalers. 

Now,  here  are  a  iew  of  the  2,720  bar¬ 
gains  pictured  and  priced  in  our  latest 
Bargain  Book;  but  to  attempt  to  describe 
them  all,  or  even  any  considerable  part 


of  them,  on  this  page  would  be  useless.  To 
really  appreciate  what  a  world  of  bargains 
we  are  now  offering,  you  must  send  the 
coupon  above  or  a  postal  asking  for  the 
Big  Book. 


Roofing,  59  Cents! 


World-beating  price  on  10,000  rolls  of 
3-ply  Roofing  Remnants  —  only  59c  per 
108  square  feet!  2-ply,  83c  per  108  square 
feet.  Positively  the  lowest  prices  ever 
known  on  guaranteed,  high-grade  rubber 
roofing.  They  will  go  fast,  so  act  quickly 
if  you  want  to  get  a  big  bargain.  Remem¬ 
ber,  this  is  genuine  Queen  City  Roofing — 
guaranteed  to  resist  fire,  water,  snow,  heat, 
cold  and  acid.  Won’t  need  painting  for 
years.  Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet.  Nails  and 
cement  free. 


Buffalo  Crimped 
Steel  Fencing 

1734c  Per  Rod 


Best  Open-Hearth  crimped  steel  wire,  heavily 
Won’t  peel  or  flake.  Specially 
tempered.  Tough, 
springy,  elastic, 
and  not  brittle.  Ex¬ 
tra  hardened  line 
wires  and  top  and 
bottom  wires.  Al- 
wa'ys  stiff  and 
tight.  Knots  are 
absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  slip.  And 
this  extra-quality, 
lasting  fence  can 
be  put  up  just  as 
quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  as  the  common  kind. 
Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Cattle  Fence,  17Kc  per  rod. 
Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Hog  Fence,  18J£c  per  rod 


Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  King  Cattle  Fence,  24Hc 
per  rod. 

Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Eastern  Farm  Fence,  22c 
per  rod. 

For  full  description,  see  pages  58  and  59  of 
catalog. 

House  Paint,  $1.06 

We  offer  2.200  gallons  Genu¬ 
ine  Buffalo  Paint  at  only  $1.06 
per  gallon  if  bozight  in  5-gallon 
kits.  A  No.  1  Quality  Barn  Paint 
for  78c!  Buffalo  Paint  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  cover  more  square 
feet,  surface  for  surface,  per 
gallon  than  any  other.  Does  not  flake  or  crack. 
Wears  like  iron,  preserves  buildings  and  makes 
them  look  most  attractive. 

Wall  Board,  $2.35 

Why  use  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter  when  we  are  offering 
everlasting  Buffalo  Im¬ 
proved  Wall  Board  at 
£2.35  per  100  square  feet? 

Twice  as  cheap  as  lath 
and  plaster  —  four  times 
as  easy  to  put  on.  And 
anybody  who  can  drive 
nails  can  do  the  job.  No 
waiting  for  it  to  dry  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  wall  pa¬ 
per.  Never  chips,  cracks 
or  checks  like  plaster¬ 
ing;  is  practically  fire¬ 
proof;  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer 
than  lath  and  plastering; 
deadens  all  sound;  rat 
and  mouse-proof;  will  not  expand  or  contract 
in  driest,  wettest,  coldest  or  hot¬ 
test  weather;  actually  outlasts  the 
building  itself. 

Stoves  Birt  Cheap! 

3,100  handsome  new  stoves,  direct 
from  Michigan  factories.  We  will 
sell  these  at  below  factory  cost. 
Includes  Cooking  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Wood  Heaters  and  Base  Burners— 
all  going  at  low  prices. 


upholstered  furniture  when  good  furniture,  up¬ 
holstered  in  Buffalo  leather ,  is  offered  you  at  actual 
factory  cost.  Note  this  rich,  magnificent  rocker 
and  couch,  samples  of  what  we  offer  you.  To 
save  your  life,  you  couldn’t  duplicate  this 
Turkish  Rocker  at  any  furniture  dealer’s  for 
£15.00  or  the  couch  for  £12.00. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  if  you  don’t  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  bargains  we  offer  in  chairs,  tables , 
couches,  beds,  dressers,  sideboards,  chiffoniers, 
rugs,  lace  curtains,  oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc. 


This  Washer 
$5.75 

Only  161  left.  Retail  deal¬ 
ers  every  place  get  £12  to  £15 
for  the  Buffalo  Roller-Bear¬ 
er  Rotary  Washer.  We  now 
offer  this  same  famous 
Washer  at  £5.75.  Roller 
bearings,  telescopic  dasher  and 
large  tub  make  the  "Buffalo” 
the  fastest-working,  easiest- 
running  washer  on  earth. 

Rust-proof  metal  parts. 
Enclosed  gearing  does 
away  with  accidents  to  women  and  children. 
Only  161  left.  Our  price  £5.75  while  they  last 


Don't  Wait  Till  the  Cream  of  These 
Bargains  Has  Been  Skimmed  Off  — 

WRITE  TODAY! 


*  '-v  wuiuiiuw,  T 11KO  V( 

pencil  right  now,  this  moment ,  and  till  oat  the  coat 
above.  Fat  it  in  an  envolopo,  addressed  to  us,  and 
sure  yoa  mail  it  the  very  next  chance  you  get. 

Our  business  at  this  season  is  so  big  that  sometimes 
an  entire  lino  of  goods  is  wiped  out  in  a  single  day. 
The  biggest  bargains,  of  course,  go  first. 

Those  who  write  first  are  apt  to  profit  most.  Get 
your  coupon  filled  out  and  ready  for  mailing  NOW. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  New  York  State  Fair  affords  a 
good  place  for  sounding  public  opinion 
as  it  is  formed  on  farms  or  in  country 
places.  Farmers  come  from  all  over 
the  State.  They  are  usually  willing  to 
talk,  and  they  know  just  how  their 
neighbors  and  friends  stand  on  import¬ 
ant  questions.  In  a  Presidential  year 
nothing  interests  people  more  than  a 
fair  discussion  of  the  candidates  and 
their  chances  of  election.  New  York  is 
the  most  important  State  politically,  and 
the  farmers’  vote  this  year  is  the  tough¬ 
est  problem  for  the  politicians.  So  we 
tried  to  get  a  fair  expression  of  opinion. 
My  first  idea  was  to  advertise  and  or¬ 
ganize  for  a  very  large  vote.  We  soon 
found  that  this  would  not  be  fair,  for 
friends  of  one  candidate  or  another 
would  “stuff  the  box’’ — that  is,  work 
up  a  larger  vote  for  their  candidate  than 
a  fair  proportion  w'ould  warrant.  So 
we  organized  a  “straw  vote-’  for  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  passers-by. 
The  object  simply  was  to  get  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  representative  farmers  just  as 
they  came,  without  any  arguments  or 
attempt  to  ‘“boom”  any  particular  man. 
We  simply  took  a  box  (it  happened  to 
be  a  soap  box)  and  left  a  hole  in  the 
top.  There  were  printed  ballots.  The 
voter  marked  the  name  of  his  candidate 
and  dropped  the  ballot  in  the  box.  I 
helped  count  them  and  know  the  figures 
are  correct.  We  told  everyone  that  it 
made  no  difference  to  us  how  they  vot¬ 
ed — all  we  wanted  was  a  fair  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  feeling  among  New  York 
farmers.  Here  are  the  figures  for  three 
days : 


Taft  .  215 

Wilson  .  395 

Roosevelt  . .  496 

Chafin  . .  87 

Debs  .  93 

Undecided  .  500 


This  “undecided”  vote  is  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate.  The  other  figures  are  based  on 
actual  results  of  the  voting.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  was  the  large 
number  of  people  who  say,  “/  do  not 
know  hozv  to  vote  this  year.”  Most  of 
these  seem  to  be  Republicans  who  have 
not  quite  decided  whether  to  vote  for 
Taft  or  if  they  decide  to  vote  against 
him,  whether  to  vote  for  Wilson  or 
Roosevelt.  There  was  one  group  of 
well-to-do  farmers  'who  discussed  it 
about  as  follows : 

No.  1. — “I  think  Mr.  Taft  is  a  fine 
man  personally — clean  and  able.  I 
would  gladly  vote  for  him  if  i  could 
separate  him  from  Barnes  and  those 
other  politicians.  How  can  I  make  this 
separation?  If  we  elect  Taft  these 
crooks  will  feel  that  we  have  endorsed 
them !” 

No.  2. — “I  am  afraid  of  Roosevelt, 
but  I  like  the  principles  of  the  new 
party.  If  I  could  separate  it  from 
Roosevelt  I  would  gladly  vote  the  ticket. 
If  we  elect  him  he  will  feel  that  he  has 
a- warrant  to  do  just  as  he  pleases.” 

No.  3. — “I  like  Wilson  personally,  and 
if  I  knew  I  could  separate  him  from 
Murphy  and  that  crowd  1  would  vote 
for  him.  I  have  no  confidence  in  tlie 
Democratic  party.  It  ran  over  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  was  a  stronger  man  than 
Wilson.” 

Nowr,  that  is  the  way  these  undecided 
voters  talk.  The  way  they  finally  settle 
it,  that  way,  I  believe.  New  York  will 
go.  You  hear  few  people  talking  about 
voting  a  party  ticket — they  are  for  one 
man  or  the  other — something  quite  new 
in  American  politics.  Without  question 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  State 
there  is  a  bitter  feeling  against  Mr. 
Taft.  This  is  largely  because  of  his 
stand  on  Canadian  reciprocity.  Strange 
to  say,  this  very  course  has  made  some 
votes  for  him  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
While  our  figures  show  the  larger  vote 
for  Roosevelt,  I  found  few  of  his  back¬ 
ers  who  really  believe  he  can  carry  the 
State.  They  feel  that  the  new  party  is 
unorganized  and,  as  one  man  put  it, 
“Taft  has  behind  him  the  strongest  and 
most  resourceful  crowed  of  politicians 
ever  known  in  the  world’s  history !” 
The  fact  is,  many  of  the  new  party  men 
are  apprehensive  at  the  very  silence  of 
the  Taft  managers,  for  they  feel  that 
some  underground  work  is  going  on 
which  they  cannot  understand.  They 
have  the  noise  and  sentiment  and  at 
present  the  decided  votes — but  what  will 
these  silent,  powerful  schemers  do  to 
this  undecided  element?  There  was 
one  old  Grand  Army  man  who  expressed 
the  views  of  many:  “I  am  afraid  of 
them  politicians.  The  Democrats  did 
not  dare  defeat  Wilson  when  the  ’folks 
at  home’  said  what  they  wanted.  The 
home  pressure  on  these  Republican  poli¬ 
ticians  was  three  times  as  great,  and 


yet  they  rode  right  over  it  and  did  what 
they  wanted  to.  They  are  strong  men, 
and  must  have  some  mighty  power  back 
of  them.” 

“But  what  can  they  do?”  said  a  young 
man  just  old  enough  to  cast  his  first 
vote. 

As  if  to  answer  him  two  middle-aged 
farmers  approached  the  box  and  voted. 
They  were  prosperous  men  above  the 
average  in  intelligence.  They  marked 
Roosevelt  ballots  and  proudly  held  them 
up  where  all  might  see.  Two  shrewd- 
looking  men  stood  near.  One  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  merchant — the  other  seemed 
like  a  manufacturer  with  a  farm. 

“Tell  me,”  said  the  merchant,  “why  a 
farmer  like  you  should  vote  for  Roose¬ 
velt  ?” 

“Because  he  stands  for  honesty  and 
a  square  deal.  The  Republican  party 
did  not  want  Taft.  The  politicians  and 
big  interests  nominated  him.  Both  the 
old  parties  are  dead  and  don’t  know  it. 
We  need  new  issues.  Taft  tried  to  force 
reciprocity  on  us,  and  does  not  seem  to 
know  any  more  than  a  child  what  farm¬ 
ers  want.” 

“Tell  me,  my  friend,  if  crops  and 
prices  are  good?” 

“They  are,  on  the  whole;  it's  a  good 
year.” 

“Have  you  ever  had  four  better  years 
on  your  farm — leaving  out  drought  or 
cyclones,  etc.  ?” 

“I  doubt  it — we  have  done  pretty 
well !” 

“Were  there  ever  any  more  automo¬ 
biles  around  in  your  town?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Ever  a  time  when  farmers  were  do¬ 
ing  more  painting  or  cleaning  up  than 
right  now?” 

“Probably  not.” 

“Then  why  do  you  want  to  change 
and  put  either  a  wild  man  or  a  free 
trader  in?” 

“But  Taft  didn’t  give  us  good  times!” 

“But  they  came  with  him  and  will  go 
out  with  him  if  he  is  defeated.  You 
have  got  a  good  thing  which  promises 
better.  Why  throw  it  aw'ay?” 

Then  the  manufacturer  came  forward. 

"Did  you  see  what  Vermont  did?” 

“Yes.  Roosevelt  got  a  big  vote.” 

“Where  did  it  come  from?  Not  a 
Democrat  voted  for  his  candidate.  The 
Democratic  vote  was  larger  than  ever. 
The  new  party  vote  all  came  out  of  the 
Republicans.  Roosevelt  cannot  be  elect¬ 
ed — he  will  only  kill  the  Republican 
party  and  elect  Wilson.  You  do  not 
want  reciprocity,  but  Wilson  does  and 
more,  too — free  trade.” 

"But  we  will  come  back  with  our  new 
party  as  the  Republicans  did  after 
Cleveland.” 

“Don’t  you  make  the  mistake.  You 
will  no  longer  be  the  Republican  party. 
1  f  you  elect  Wilson  you  will  have  20 
years  of  the  old  democracy.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  shrewd  enough  to  give  you 
just  enough  small  things  to  keep  you 
chasing  after  them  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  more.  If  you  really  want  to  make 
your  new  party  a  permanent  one  you 
should  elect  Taft.” 

“What  rot  that  idea  is !” 

“No  rot  at  all  if  you  think  a  little. 
If,  as  you  say,  Barnes  and  these  other 
politicians  are  in  control  they  will  make 
things  worse  during  the  next  four  years. 
This  will  hold  your  new  party  together 
and  give  it  a  fighting  issue  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
elect  Wilson  and  the  Democrats  go  on 
their  good  behavior  and  spoil  your  is¬ 
sues  and  your  new  party  cannot  hold 
together.  It  is  like  the  old  Fremont 
campaign.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  would  have  lived  had  Fre¬ 
mont  been  elected.  It  needed  four  years 
in  which  to  get  together  and  an  issue 
made  stronger  by  the  old  party.” 

There  you  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  : 

“What  can  they  do?” 

Can  the  undecided  voters  stand  that 
sort  of  argument?  Answer  that  and 
you  may  know  what  the  New  York 
country  vote  will  do.  I  am  just  giving 
you  the  facts  as  we  found  them.  The 
Roosevelt  men  feel  confident  that  these 
undecided  votes  will  come  to  them.  The 
Taft  men  talk  what  they  call  “sober 
second  thought”  and  feel  even  more 
confident. 

After  the  first  day  we  were  able  to 
tell  from  a  man’s  appearance  about 
how  he  would  vote.  Most  of  the  Taft 
voters  were  nearly  middle  age  or  over. 
A  few  were  younger.  They  are  usually 
of  the  more  prosperous  class  of  farmers, 
and  the  solid  rather  slow-thinking  con¬ 
tented  class.  Most  of  the  Roosevelt 
men  are  younger — though  there  are 
many  elderly  men  as  well.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  is  largely  one  of 
young  men — who  carry  youth  along  in 
their  yea  ”  or  have  not  yet  dropped  it. 
The  Wilson  men  are  mostly  old  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Democratic  party.  They 


have  gained  some  recruits  and  lost 
some.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  at  the  fair 
a:^d  made  a  good  impression.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  did  not  know  a  thing 
about  farming  and  the  farmers  ap¬ 
preciated  that.  Mr.  Charles  Murphy, 
the  Democratic  “leader,”  was  present. 
It  seemed  absurd  to  see  the  local  papers 
well  filled  with  wise  remarks  from  this 
gentleman  about  farming  and  the  future 
of  the  State  Fair.  As  one  solid  old 
voter  put  it: 

“We  have  to  go  to  such  fellows  now, 
hat  in  hand,  if  we  want  anything  for 
farming.  I  like  the  new  party  because 
it  will  give  us  a  chance  to  keep  our 
hats  on  and  go  ourselves.” 

This  was  the  same  man  who  said  he 
would  like  to  separate  Wilson  from 
Murphy.  We  made  a  special  effort  to 
learn  the  views  of  colored  men  and 
Grand  Army  veterans.  Every  colored 
man  we  could  find  on  the  grounds  was 
interested.  About  65  per  cent,  of  them 
were  for  Roosevelt.  There  was  one 
colored  man  wearing  a  Grand  Army 
badge.  He  was  for  Taft.  Of  the  white 
Grand  Army  men  the  majority  were  for 
Roosevelt — somewhat  to  my  surprise. 
Some  of  them  voted  for  Wilson.  These 
old  soldiers  are  not  at  all  “undecided.” 
They  will  stick.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  his  Post  at  home  was  nearly  unani¬ 
mous.  He  said  in  explanation:  “This 
thing  has  been  growing  for  20  years. 
Many  of  us  have  been  dissatisfied  for 
a  long  time,  but  we  said  little  and  voted 
straight.  They  kept  the  lid  on  us,  but 
now  it  has  blown  off  and  I  think  they 
can  never  fit  it  on  again.”  Yet  the  boys 
and  young  men  may  well  be  careful.  At 
the  Syracuse  State  convention  the  great 
crowd  started  singing  the  “Battle 
Hymn 

The  grand  old  party  lies  a  mouldering  in 
the  grave. 

It  came  to  save  the  nation,  hut  itself  it 
could  not  save, 

It's  Boss  Barnes’  plaything  and  Guggen- 
heimer’s  slave, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

One  of  these  old  soldiers  started  it 
but  stopped  short.  He  sung  the  origi¬ 
nal  hymn  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder 
when  the  “grand  old  party”  really 
meant  something.  There  was  no  joy 
for  him  at  the  funeral  of  an  ideal.  The 
boys  may  overdo  this  thing  of  smashing 
idols. 

Of  the  agricultural  graduates  the  ma¬ 
jority  seem  to  be  for  Roosevelt.  The 
storekeepers,  merchants  and  small 
manufacturers  are  mostly  for  Taft  as 
are,  I  think,  a  fair  majority  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men.  The  undecided  voters  are 
mostly  the  middle  class  farmers  and 
their  hired  men.  Most  of  these  are 
very  conscientious  and  regard  their  bal¬ 
lot  as  a  privilege  which  they  will  not 
abuse.  It  is  this  “undecided”  vote 
which  makes  the  situation  badly  mixed. 
There  was  little  or  no  personal  abuse 
of  Taft  or  Wilson,  but  considerable  for 
Roosevelt.  No  one  seemed  to  think 
the  country  will  be  ruined  in  any  event, 
and  business  men  and  manufacturers 
say  the  outlook  is  good.  It  is  the 
strangest  Presidential  campaign  ever 
conducted  in  this  country,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  very  much  in  doubt  at  this  time. 

h.  w.  c. 


The  roof 
that  stays  proof 

THERE  is  one  way  to 
make  your  roof  last- 
ingly  waterproof — lay  roof¬ 
ing  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt. 

This  natural  asphalt,  en¬ 
dowed  by  Nature  with 
permanent  oils,  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated 
by  any  man-made  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  natural  oils  of  this 
asphalt  give  life  to 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


That  is  why  Genasco  lasts. 

It  is  real  economy  to  use  it  on 

the  roof  of  every  farm-buildingf. 

Comes  in  rolls,  easy  for  anybody 

to  lay.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gen¬ 
asco.  Write  us  for  the  help¬ 
ful  Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
and  samples — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  pre- 
*■*£»■>  vents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


No  I 


Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood  Aahea — be»*i  fertilizer 
in  use.  George  Stevens,  Peterboro,  Ontario,  t'uuada 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 


KOBT.  GILLIES 


MEDINA,  N.  V. 


You  discover  a 
v.evj  use  lor  a 
DEY9  every  day 


When  it  comes  to  buying  an  Engine  you’ve  got  to  have  considerable  more  to 
depend  on  than  simply  your  own  experience  and  foresight. 

YOU  MUST  KNOW  WHO  MADE  THE  ENGINE, 
and  WHETHER  HE  KNEW  HOW  TO  BUILD  an  engine  for  YOU 
You  must  know  what’s  back  of  it,  and  WHElHER  the  MAKER  is  good  for  his  GUARANTEE 

We  have  always  known  engines — have  run  them,  bought  them,  sold  them,  repaired  them. 

We  know  every  gas  engine  built,  have  had  them  apart,  and  know  their  construction,  their  good 
points  and  their  bad  points, 
hi  years  ago  we  started  building  the 

DEYO  PORTABLE  ENGINES 

on  our  own  ideas  and  models. 

Wc  buy  nothing,  make  every  single  pai  t  ourselves  under 
our  personal  direction.  We  sell  the  I )  H  YO  under  the 
strongest  guarantee  that  can  be  written  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  know  every  detail  of  its  construction. 

You  Need  the  DEYO 

if  you  want  the  BEST  ENGINE  EYER 
BUILT  FOR  THE  FARM,  the  engine 
that  will  stand  anything,  that 
you  can  run  yourself  under  any 
condition,  that  rarely 
gets  out  of  order, 
has  all  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  the  en¬ 
gine  that  Produces 
most  Power  at  Least 
Cost. 
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Ruralisms 


“Grafting  Strawberry  and  Raspberry.” 

The  daily  papers  have  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Denver,  Aug.  25. — J.  C.  Wagner,  who 
lives  in  one  of  Denver’s  thriving  suburbs, 
has  produced  a  new  berry  by  grafting  the 
.Tucunda  strawberry  plant  with  the  Marl¬ 
boro  raspberry.  It  Is  said  to  be  a  liner 
fruit  than  the  strawberry  or  raspberry. 
Mr.  Wagner  is  working  on  lines  similar 
to  those  pursued  by  Luther  Burbank  of 
California. 

.  Mr.  Wagner  believes  the  plants  will 
yield  so  heavily  that  they  will  prove  the 
most  profitable  small  fruit  that  can  be 
grown.  The  plants  do  not  appear  above 
the  ground  until  May,  so  are  never  dam¬ 
aged  by  Spring  frosts.  They  grow  to  a 
height  of  two  feet.  Unlike  the  raspberry, 
they  do  not  form  canes,  but  each  Fall  they 
die,  coming  from  the  roots  in  the  Winter. 
Little,  if  any,  Winter  care  is  necessary. 
fi.be  leaves  are  distinctive,  resembling 
neither  strawberry  nor  raspberry. 

The  new  fruit  tastes  somewhat  like  both 
raspberry  and  strawberry,  resembles  a  red 
raspberry  in  shape,  and  is  the  size  of  a 
strawberry,  but  without  the  tartness  of 
either  raspberry  or  strawberry. 

Mr.  Wagner  started  with  six  plants,  and 
now  has  10,000  on  his  place,  many  of 
which  are  bearing  fruit,  while  others  are 
in  bloom.  If  frost  comes  no  earlier  than 
usual  he  will  be  picking  the  berries  until 
late  in  September. 

The  new  raspberry,  in  clipping  from 
New  York  Times  described  as  produced 
by  grafting  the  Jucunda  strawberry  with 
Marlboro  raspberry,  is  doubtless  our 
old  friend  the  strawberry-raspberry, 
Rubus  rosaefolius,  in  a  new  masquerade. 
The  original  boomer’s  descriptions  of 
this  showy  bramble  were  that  it  was  the 
result  of  cross-pollination  between  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry,  but  to  claim 
it  is  a  graft-hybrid  now  is  to  go  one 
better.  The  India  raspberry  or  "straw¬ 
berry-raspberry”  is  now  universally 
considered  to  be  not  only  useless  horti- 
culturally,  but  likely  to  become  a 
troublesome  weed  when  introduced  in 
sandy  soils.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  however,  has  im¬ 
ported  some  quite  superior  varieties  of 
this  variable  species,  found  by  its  ex¬ 
plorers  in  Northern  China,  that  may 
have  value  where  standard  Rubus  fruits 
are  not  readily  grown.  These  varieties 
have  already  been  distributed  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way,  and  it  is  possible  the  Denver 
wonder  is  one  of  them.  The  fruits  of 
Rubus  rosaefolius  iffe  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  resembling  scarlet  strawberries  in 
appearance  far  more  than  raspberries, 
but  they  are  usually  insipid  or  mawkish 
in  flavor.  They  ripen  very  early,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  cooked  are  sometimes 
quite  palatable.  v. 


Pruning  Currants  ;  Wintering  Hydrangeas. 

J.  F.  IF.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — I.  When  is 
it  time  to  cut  down  currant  hushes?  2 
How  must  Hydrangeas  (leaf  enclosed)  be 
wintered  (potted),  and  is  it  possible  to 
plant  and  leave  them  outdoors  all  the  year 
’round?  We  have  a  steam-heating  plant 
in  our  cellar.  Would  that  affect  them  in 
Winter? 

Ans. — 1.  Currants  are  pruned  (not 
cut  down)  in  early  Spring.  As  a  rule,  in 
common  practice,  liberal  thinning  out  of 
old  wood  and  removal  of  weak  and 
superfluous  young  shoots  is  all  that  is 
required.  Wood  over  three  years  old 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  hence 
the  main  stems  are  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  while  vigorous  shoots  are 
shortened  in,  to  prevent  the  bush  from 
becoming  too  straggly. 

2.  The  Hydrangea  is  evidently  one  of, 
the  forms  of  H.  hortensis,  probably 
Otaksa.  It  is  not  hardy  in  the  inquirer’s 
locality.  Late  in  Fall,  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  or  are  about  ready  to  fall, 
move  the  plant  to  a  cool  but  frost-proof 
cellar,  and  keep  rather  dry  until  Spring, 
so  as  to  remain  dormant.  Put  in  coolest 
part  of  cellar;  if  your  steam  pipes  are 
properly  jacketed  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
warm.  In  the  Spring  cut  the  plant 
back  to  about  two  buds  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth  on  each  shoot,  and  repot 
in  fresh  soil,  enriched  with  bone  and 
dry  cow  manure.  During  active  growth 
plenty  of  water  is  required  and  occa¬ 
sional  liquid  manure  is  helpful. 


Protecting  Roses. 

R.,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. — A  lot  of  small 
rose  plants,  also  some  cuttings  rooted  in 
cold  frame,  were  neglected,  but  during  last 
month,  having  been  cared  for,  are  now 
nice,  thrifty  plants,  a  few  inches  high. 
IIow  best  to  protect  them  over  Winter? 
We  intend  to  close  up  and  leave  for  city 
in  October.  Would  they  better  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  boxes  and  stored  in  garret  (so 
a  gardener  next  door  claims),  or  as  I  think, 
leave  them  where  they  are  and  mulch 
with  cornstalks  to  shed  water  and  heavy 
litter  of  straw  or  leaves?  I  also  have 
some  seedling  perennials.  IIow  should  they 
be  protected? 

Ans. — To  take  up  and  store  in  garret, 
as  suggested  is  extremely  undesirable — 
we  should  not  expect  any  survivors. 
Leave  them  as  they  are,  scatter  about 
three  inches  of  rough  manure  over  the 
ground,  and  then  cover  with  dry  leaves, 
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the  rural,  new-yorker 

held  in  place  by  a  few  cornstalks.  Simi¬ 
lar  covering,  without  the  manure,  may 
be  used  for  the  perennials.  Be  sure  the 
plants,  both  roses  and  perennials,  are 
in  a  well-drained  spot.  A  coating  of  ice 
over  them,  formed  by  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  is  very  destructive. 


Pecans  and  Walnuts  in  Arkansas. 

M.  T.  B.,  Truman,  Ark. — I  am  thinking 
of  putting  out  a  pecan  orchard  and  wish 
to  know  best  time  to  plant  grafted  or 
budded  trees;  best  variety,  etc.,  for  this 
locality,  northeastern  Arkansas.  Land  is  a 
sandy  loam  with  considerable  sand  under 
the  surface  and  produces  good  corn  and  cot¬ 
ton  ;  some  seasons  50  to  60  bushels  corn 
and  a  bale  of  cotton  to  acre.  Timber  has 
just  been  removed  and  was  a  heavy  growth 
of  gum,  oak  and  hickory  principally  ;  some 
shellbark  hickories  grew  to  large  size  and 
produced  good  crops  of  nuts.  "Water  now 
stands  on  ground  in  Winter  and  Spring 
season.  Would  pecans  require  any  fertilizer 
on  such  land,  and  how  many  trees  should 
be  planted  to  acre?  Would  English  wal¬ 
nuts  do  well  on  this  land?  What  varieties 
would  you  recommend? 

Ans. — There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
pecan  trees  of  some  of  the  choice  va¬ 
rieties  will  flourish  in  the  soil  and 
climate  mentioned.  There  is  a  question 
about  how  the  tender  varieties  of  the 
Gulf  States  will  behave  there,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  succeed  quite 
well  after  they  are  well  established.  If 
a  severe  Winter  occurs  while  they  are 
but  a  year  or  two  planted,  they  may  be 
injured.  When  the  hardy  northern 
varieties  of  the  pecan  are  ready  for  sale 
by  the  nurseries  there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  their  success  even  much  farther 
north  than  Arkansas,  but  this  may  be 
a  few  years  in  the  future.  The  varieties 
that  may  be  tried  with  good  hope  of 
success  are  Moneymaker,  Stuart,  Van 
Deman.  and  if  they  are  obtainable,  Man- 
tura  and  Appomattox,  which  are  all  of 
the  southern  type.  Those  of  the  north¬ 
ern  type  that  are  of  special  merit  and 
being  propagated  by  experimenters  are 
Major,  Indiana,  Greenriver  and  War¬ 
rick.  The  trees  should  be  planted  not 
closer  than  60  feet,  and  100  is  better, 
for  they  will  eventually  need  that  space. 

The  Persian  (English)  walnut  may 
succeed  in  Northern  Arkansas,  but 
trees  of  the  foreign  varieties  are  likely 
to  be  tender  there,  and  only  the  hardy 
kinds  that  are  found  to  be  successful 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Northern  States  should  be  planted  for 
testing  their  adaptability. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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No  hill  too  steep 
No  sand  too  deep 


Why  Jackson  cars  are 
so  very  comfortable 


When  we  speak  of  comfort  in  Jackson  cars,  we 
speak  of  a  quality  as  sure  and  well  defined  as 
their  power,  or  their  speed,  or  their  durability. 

Jackson  cars  are  noted  for  their  ease  of  riding,  as 
you  well  know. 

Because  our  engineers  do  not  build  for  speed  or  power 
or  long  life  alone;  they  build  for  comfort,  too. 

They  begin  to  put  comfort  They  know  that  a  certain 


into  their  cars  when  they 
draw  the  first  designs. 

They  know  what  makes  a  car 
comfortable — know  it  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
engineering  staff  in  the 
country. 

They  know  that  a  car  with  the 
wheelbase  of  the  “Olympic” 
should  have  34-inch  wheels 
to  be  most  comfortable. 

They  know  that  full  elliptic 
springs  ride  from  33-Jjj  to 
100  per  cent  easier  than  any 
other  type,  so  they  put  four 
of  them  in  the  Jackson. 

JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Jackson  “  Olympic  $  1 500 

4nit  P,°Yer  PIa>?t:  lon.S-stroke  motor-4)4x4^  inches.  115-inch 
bofiv  witk’m  .x  llnc^t,.res-  Fuji, elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear.  Deep,  roomy 
T A  'L)'lnch  upholstery.  Gasolme  tank  under  dash,  supplied  from  stor- 
the  rear,  with  pressure  pump.  Total  capacity  twenty  gallons.  Equip- 
ometer^  Si  mohair  t?p’,‘°g  Food  ventilating  windshield,  speed- 
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slant  to  the  seat  cushions 
and  shoulder-high  seat 
backs  are  most  comfort¬ 
able;  so  we  use  them. 

They  know  that  10-inch  up¬ 
holstery  adds  to  the  seat 
comfort;  so  we  make  it  that 
thick. 

But  they  haven't  overlooked  or 

slighted  the  mechanical  details 
either,  as.  you’ll  see  by  the 
smooth,  silent  running  of  the 
car,  and  by  its  pulling  power  and 
good  speed. 

We  want  you  to  write  for  the  1913 

Jackson  literature,  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer,  so  you  can 
ride  in  the  new  car  and  see  what 
a  splendid  production  it  is. 

1500  E.  Main  St.,  JACKSON,  MICH.] 


Trees  on  Filled  Ground. 

I  have  several  very  large  trees  in  my 
front  yard  that  were  planted  probably  15 
or  20  years  ago,  and  the  city  recently,  in 
grading  the  street,  made  a  fill  in  front 
of  my  house,  which  left  my  yard  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 
I  have  recently  raised  my  bouse  and  filled 
in  the  yard,  but  I  have  been  told  that  if 
I  filled  in  around  these  trees  it  would  kill 
them,  so  I  had  the  trees  boxed  in,  leaving 
about  18  inches  space  .from  the  box  to 
the  tree.  I  would  much  rather  remove 
these  boxes  and  fill  in  with  dirt,  as  it  is 
very  unsightly,  and  catches  all  the  trash 
as  it  is.  What  can  I  do?  w.  h.  c. 

Danville,  Va. 

Trees  will  not  he  injured  if  filled  in 
with  dirt.  The  work  should  be  done  gradu¬ 
al  ly.  s.  H.  MADDEN. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 

CAREFUL  DOCTOR 

Prescribed  Change  of  Food  Instead  of  Drugs. 


It  takes  considerable  courage  for  a 
doctor  to  deliberately  prescribe  only 
food  for  a  despairing  patient,  instead  of 
resorting  to  the  usual  list  of  medicines. 

There  are  some  truly  scientific  physi¬ 
cians  among  the  present  generation  who 
recognize  and  treat  conditions  as  they 
are  and  should  be  treated,  regardless  of 
the  value  to  their  pockets.  Here’s  an 
instance : 

“Four  years  ago  I  was  taken  with 
severe  gastritis  and  nothing  would  stay 
on  my  stomach,  so  that  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

“I  beard  of  a  doctor  who  had  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  near  me — a  specialist  from 
N.  Y. — and  as  a  last  hope,  sent  for  him. 

“After  he  examined  me  carefully  he 
advised  me  to  try  a  small  quantity  of 
Grape-Nuts  at  first,  then  as  my  stomach 
became  stronger  to  eat  more. 

“I  kept  at  it  and  gradually  got  so  I 
could  eat  and  digest  three  teaspoonfuls. 
Then  I  begqn  to  have  color  in  my  face, 
memory  became  clear,  where  before 
everything  seemed  a  blank.  My  limbs 
got  stronger,  and  I  could  walk.  So  I 
steadily  recovered. 

“Now^  after  a  year  on  Grape-Nuts  I 
weigh  153  lbs.  My  people  were  surprised 
at  the  way  I  grew  fleshy  and  strong  on 
this  food.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  lit¬ 
tle  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illustrating  the  most 
important  line  of  farm 
machines  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  X33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Get  Quality  and  Service - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


IN  THE 

SOUTH 


MS 


.  No  doubt  about  the  profitable  returns  from 
'Early  Vegetables,  Oranges,  Grape 
'Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in  the  fam- 
Fous  Manatee  Country,  Biooksville  and  Annutta- 
'  lagga,  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured 
reasonably,  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De- j 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful. 
Good  scoools  and  churches.  Quick  transporta- j 
tlon  to  big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive 
booklets  J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt, 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA.  4 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Seale  fj 

6olid  Bteol  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 
the  market; 
guaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  32 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


2t°3  CROPS 

A  YEAR 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


.  Why  pay  double  prices  for  Roofing? 


This  Certain-teed 

label  found  on  every 
roll  is  for  your  pro¬ 
tection.  Look  for  it. 

Before  you  buy  any 
other  roll  ask  your 
localdealer — he  will 
quote  you  attractive 
prices  on  Certain- 
teed  Roofing.  It’s 
a  splendid  product, 
at  a  reasonable  price 
and  guaranteed 
for  15  years. 

Write  for  Free  Book  J-8  ,  “How  to  Build  For  LESS  Money” 

GENERAL  ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

World's  Largest  Roofing  Manufacturers 

York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  111.  E.  St.  Louis,  III.  Minneapolis  San  Francisco 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)^  marks,  or  10}4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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‘  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  goo,i  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  remits. 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  Thk  Rural  Nkw-i  ohkkb 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  doubt  if  the  man  or  boy  who  has  never  worked 
on  a  farm  will  get  much  good  from  the  short  course 
at  an  agricultural  college.  That  course  is  for  those 
who  have  some  foundation  of  practical  farm  work — 
the  more,  perhaps,  the  better.  It  is  a  mistake,  we 
think,  to  take  the  short  course  first  and  then  try  prac¬ 
tical  farm  work.  That  is  putting  the  light  stone  as 
foundation  and  trying  to  put  the  big  ones  on  top. 

* 

This  week  we  print  letters  from  fanners  who  give 
reasons  why  country  people  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  or  for  Chafin,  the  Prohibition  candidate. 
Next  week  there  will  be  a  letter  advocating  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Taft  and  the  authorized  reply  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  our  “four-sided  platform.”  Our  object 
is  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing,  cutting  out  all  per¬ 
sonal  abuse  and  so  far  as  possible  confining  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  those  things  which  specially  interest  farm¬ 
ers.  Our  readers  are  intelligent  people  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  their  own  opinion  after  the  facts  arc 
put  before  them. 

* f - 

Next  year  the  Argentine  Republic  will  celebrate  its 
centenary — 100  years  as  a  nation.  The  country  has 
made  great  progress.  Starting  as  an  unpromising 
Spanish  colony,  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
great  feeders — supplying  bread  and  meat  to  millions. 
.It  seems  to  have  hardly  begun  its  development.  Vari¬ 
ous  reasons  will  be  offered  for  the  greatness  and  hope 
of  Argentina.  The  foundation  of  it  is  the  ability  and 
the  inclination  to  grow'  Alfalfa  wherever  it  can  be 
seeded.  Wherever  that  crop  is  generally  grown,  there 
you  will  find  prosperity  in  nation  or  in  community. 

* 

During  the  State  Fair  we  went  out  to  see  Hamlet 
Worker’s  Alfalfa  farm.  There  was  one  field  which 
has  been  seeded  nine  years — they  were  just  ready  to 
cut  it  for  the  twenty-seventh  time.  This  means  about 
80  feet  of  Alfalfa,  or  some  35  tons  per  acre  since 
seeding.  At  a  low  average  of  $16  per  ton  anyone 
can  figure  what  such  a  crop  means.  And  when  the 
sod  is  broken  up  for  re-seeding,  what  corn  or  potatoes 
follow  it!  The  fact  is,  few  of  us  half  begin  to  realize 
what  this  Alfalfa  crop  means  to  a  farm.  It  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  history  of  central  New  ’’fork  as 
few  things  have  ever  done  before,  and  the  story  has 
hardly  begun  to  be  told.  At  the  fair  we  met  a  man 
from  the  West  who  had  bought  a  farm  in  central 
New  York  and  started  with  Alfalfa.  He  said  he 
had  farmed  in  five  different  States  and  had  found 
there  is  more  money  to  he  made  on  an  acre  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  place  he  had  found. 

* 

In  France  as  in  this  country  the  price  of  food  in 
“nature’s  original  packages”  is  very  high  in  city  and 
town.  The  National  Food  Products  League  after  in¬ 
vestigation  gave  the  following  as  what  it  calls  a 
"fundamental  fact.” 

There  is  a  persistent  and  excessive  disparity  between 
the  prices  received  for  food  products  by  farmers,  dairy¬ 
men.  gardeners,  etc.,  and  tbe  prices  at  which  the  same 
materials  are  sold  to  consumers  in  municipal  markets.  No 
abundance  in  crops  seems  sufficient  to  bring  retail  prices 
down  to  anywhere  near  the  level  of  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  complaints  of  the  employed  classes,  who  are  dependent 
on  their  daily  earnings  are  becoming  constantly  more 
urgent. 

Their  remedy  is  for  the  government  to  exercise  its 
authority  to  reduce  railroad  rates  on  food  products 
and  thus  increase  shipments  of  food.  These  French¬ 
men  understand  the  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory. 
Large  increases  in  the  crop  make  little  difference  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  He  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  increased  competition.  The  farmer  suffers 
from  such  competition,  while  the  men  who  gain  by 
it  are  the  handlers  and  middlemen  who  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  transportation. 


T'HBJ  R.URAI*  NEW-VORKBR 

There  is  to  he  a  “clearing  house”  for  fruit  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.  Every  year  in  Kansas, 
the  same  as  in  other  States,  great  quantities  of  fruit 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  a  market. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  he  places  where  people 
are  unable  to  obtain  fruit  at  a  fair  price.  This  “clear¬ 
ing  house"  will  try  to  learn  where  fruit  can  be  sold 
and  get  farmers  into  connection  with  such  places. 
An  effort  also  is  being  made  this  year  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  two,  three  or  even  a  dozen  growers  in  any 
community  who  have  enough  fruit  to  attract  a  quan¬ 
tity  buyer.  The  clearing  house  will  then  find  a  buyer 
and  put  him  in  communication  with  these  farmers. 
Bankers  or  secretaries  of'  commercial  clubs  who  feel 
the  need  of  buyers  for  horticultural  products  in  their 
communities  are  urged  to  use  the  clearing  house. 
That  is  good  work  and  should  be  encouraged  every¬ 
where.  We  need  more  fruit  eaten.  Go  through  every 
large  town  or  city  and  you  will  find  hundreds  who 
rarely  eat  an  apple.  They  must  be  educated — in  most 
cases  through  their  children.  There  are  many  cases 
where  it  would  pay  to  carry  the  culls  to  town  and 
give  them  to  the  street  children.  This  would  create 
a  taste  for  apples  which  would  in  time  surely  in¬ 
fluence  the  market.  We  must  imitate  the  people  who 
put  a  new  food  product  on  the  market — advertise. 

* 

Without  any  wish  to  discuss  tbe  merits  of  various 
candidates  for  President  this  Fall,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  tbe  reason  for  the  third  ticket  is  in  the  fact  that 
people  are  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  boss  rule.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  third  party.  If 
they  can  get  rid  of  the  old  gang  that  has  so  long  hampered 
well  meaning  people,  the  movement  will  not  be  iii  vain. 
As  we  see  it  here  in  the  country  there  is  danger  ahead, 
and  our  people  are  coming  to  see  it  plainly.  If  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  of  the  party  coming  to  be  a  real  factor  in 
polities,  the  same  old  gang  are  going  to  know  it  as  quickly 
as  anybody,  and  if  they  sec  any  fat  picking  in  the  new 
field  they  will  be  there  and  they  will  seize  the  party 
management  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  that  ease  the 
new  party  will  be  little  better  than  the  old.  The  question 
of  the  ones  interested  iu  the  new  movement  is  how  to 
hold  the  party  machinery  from  the  designing  grafters 
long  enough  to  enable  some  of  the  needed  reforms  to  be 
worked  out.  Will  the  people  in  general  see  it  in  time 
and  will  the}-  he  able  to  hold  their  rights  from  the 
robbers?  There  are  conditions  developing  right  now  in 
the  open  country  that  point  to  the  situation  mentioned. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  the  city,  but  our  country 
crooks  usually  get  their  cue  from  the  city.  H. 

Chenango  Co.,  X.  V. 

Add  this  to  the  answer  on  page  1002  to  the  question, 
“What  can  they  do?’’  With  most  of  our  country 
people  the  motive  for  independent  voting  is  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  “bosses”  who  have  so  long  run 
politics  for  us.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  some  of 
these  well-known  old-timers  bobbing  up  in  the  new 
party.  For  example,  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  We  have 
a  good  memory.  Mr.  Woodruff  opposed  Governor 
Hughes  and  the  direct  primary  bill,  and  has  choked 
off  many  a  desirable  act  of  legislation.  In  a  party  of 
reform  such  men  should  be  on  the  “mourners’  bench  ’ 
and  not  on  the  platform.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  with 
political  bowlegs  to  walk  straight.  Enthusiasts  may 
point  to  them  as  a  “bright  and  signing  light,”  but 
to  us  they  seem  more  like  a  smoky  kerosene^  lamp. 
Keep  an  eye  on  them.  They  will  grab  the  new  party 
machinery  if  the}-  can.  Here  is  another  reason  why 
wc  should  drive  in  the  farmer’s  demands  with  our 
own  hammer. 

* 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  is  sending 
out  circulars  describing  the  various  agricultural  sys¬ 
tems  of  Europe.  In  one  entitled- “Agricultural  Co¬ 
operation  in  Switzerland”  we  find  the  following: 

The  farmers  of  Switzerland  are  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  The  government  recognizes  this.  It  is  to  the 
farmers  that  the  country  would  turn  if  ever  it  became 
necessary  for  that  Confederation  to  defend  its  independ¬ 
ence.  Wisely  the  government  has  done  all  in  its  power 
to  aid  the  farmer,  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  nation. 
Incidentally,  however,  the  farmers  have  taken  a  hand  iu 
the  question  of  the  government's  looking  to  their  welfare. 
They  have  made  themselves  a  strong  factor  in  the  govern¬ 
ment — that  is,  the  coSpcration  practiced  by  the  Swiss 
farmers  is  largely  political. 

We  assume  that  the  administration  advances  these 
facts  and  propositions  because  it  believes  in  them. 
Let  us  see  how  far  they  apply  to  the  American  farmer. 
Like  the  Swiss  farmer,  he  also  is  “the  backbone  of 
the  nation.”  More  than  that,  he  is  the  heart  and  life¬ 
blood.  Without  him  and  what  his  home  stands  for 
the  cities  would  in  three  generations  he  peopled  by  a 
race  of  puny  weaklings.  This  country  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  defend  its  independence  without  help  from  its 
farmers.  It  has  little  independence  now  except  that 
found  on  prosperous  farms.  Does  our  government 
recognize  this?  In  words  very  likely — especially  be¬ 
fore  election.  In  deeds — no,  as  compared”  with  what 
has  been  done  for  other  interests  and  classes.  Has 
it  “done  all  in  its  power  to  aid  the  farmer”?  If  it 
has  it  must  admit  a  power  so  puny  and  faltering  that 
it  is  a  wonder  how  the  nation  can  endure.  Since  the 


war,  in  particular,  this  country  seems  to  have  gone  on 
the  theory  that  farming  is  a  business  strong  enough 
to  take  care  of  itself  and  in  addition  provide  for  all 
the  rest.  Thus  “agriculture”  has  received  experi¬ 
ments  in  education  while  transportation,  banking  and 
manufacturing  have  received  subsidies,  special  privi¬ 
leges  and  princely  gifts — all  finally  paid  by  farmers! 
And  the  last  part  of  the  above  statement  explains 
why  this  is  so.  Our  farmers  have  not  “taken  a  hand” 
in  public  matters.  Agriculture  should  have  a  hand 
right  on  the  coat  collar  of  the  men  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  go  chasing  off 
after  one  candidate  or  another.  Put  up  the  four¬ 
sided  platform  we  have  been  advocating  and  let  the 
candidates  come  inside  of  it. 

* 

Permit  me  to  express  approval  of  your  political  posi¬ 
tion.  More  and  more  I  come  to  see  that  principles  are 
to  be  followed  rather  than  men  or  parties.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  know  what  you  want,  and  then  go  after  it  as  an 
athlete  does  for  the  prize.  w.  H.  M. 

Exactly.  As  we  figure  it  out  that  is  the  only  way 
for  farmers  ever  to  get  a  fair  showing  in  public 
matters.  The  very  make-up  of  most  political  parties 
unfits  them  to  do  anything  more  than  compromise. 
The  “conservative”  element  needs  the  radical  vote 
and  the  radicals  do  not  quite  dare  to  go  alone.  So  a 
compromise  is  arranged  which  suits  nobody  and  means 
anything  before  election  and  nothing  afterwards.  In 
all  such  deals  the  conservatives  or  the  politicians 
finally  secure  the  advantage.  We  believe  in  stating 
a  few  essential  needs  of  farmers  and  sticking  to  them 
rather  than  expecting  any  particular  party  to  make 
them  into  law.  They  should  not  be  party  questions. 
They  are  public  questions,  and  if  farmers  will  insist 
upon  them  all  parties  will  make  common  cause  in 
putting  them  through. 

* 

We  received  about  50  manuscripts  of  the  farm 
story.  This  means  nearly  3,000,000  words  to  be  read 
carefully.  We  shall  give  every  story  a  fair  study. 
Tliis  will  take  some  time  and  delay  a  final  decision. 
The  manuscripts  found  unavailable  will  be  returned 
promptly.  We  should  judge  that  about  half  of  these 
stories  were  written  by  people  who  never  lived  in  the 
country  and  have  no  idea  of  what  farm  life  is. 
Some  of  them  express  a  desire  to  address  country 
people  or  write  a  “problem  story”  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion !  Of  course  if  a  farmer  were  to  suggest  writing 
a  story  of  city  life  he  would  be  laughed  at;  yet  here 
are  people  with  the  most  limited  knowledge  of  coun¬ 
try  living  very  willing  to  instruct  farmers  or  picture 
their  -life  as  it  should  be!  It  would  be  amusing  if  it 
did  not  typify  many  of  the  authorized  efforts  to  “up¬ 
lift”  our  farmers.  There  are  several  of  these  stories 
written  by  men  and  women  who  know  the  farm  that 
are  promising.  We  hope  to  obtain  something  that 

will  make  a  true  appeal  to  farmers. 

* 

I  sent  your  “four  points  which  farmers  want”  to  Roose¬ 
velt.  To-day  I  had  a  note  from  his  secretary,  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  iu  his  Hartford  speech  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  added  the  “blue  sky  law,”  etc.,  to  the  other 
three  points,  using  your  oten  words.  Now  you  have  said 
what  you  want,  and  stated  it  as  you  want  it  stated,  and 
Teddy  has  come  up  to  the  scratch,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  him  through  his  personal  friends  and  enemies,  he’ll 
stick  to  it,  or  die.  F-  M-  s- 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Roosevelt  full  credit  for  this.  No 
party,  no  man,  should  have  a  monopoly  of  such  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  cursed  traffic  in  which  the 
financial  frauds  are  engaged  should  have  no  defenders 
whatever  among  our  public  men.  \\  hen  a  man  capi¬ 
talizes  wind  and  promises  and  through  doing  so  ob¬ 
tains  the  money  of  poor  and  confiding  people  he  is 
a  thief  and  should  be  treated  like  any  other  rascal. 
He  is  usually  left  free  to  use  the  United  States  mail. 
He  ought  to  be  shut  out  of  the  mail  and  denied  the 
right  to  sell  his  paper  unless  he  can  prove  solid  assets 
back  of  it.  That  is  all  the  Federal  “blue  sky”  law 
comes  to — a  simple  proposition  for  preventing  liars 
from  robbing  confiding  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands 
for  it.  The  present  administration  has  done  its  best 
to  clean  out  these  fakes.  We  have  no  doubt  some  of 
the  bitter  fight  against  Mr.  Taft  may  be  traced  to  the 
rascals  put  out  of  business  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Germans  report  drying  potato  vines  for  stock  food 
which  prove  “equal  to  meadow  bay"! 

A  correspondent  at  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  says  that  land 
values  have  increased  100  per  cent  in  the  last  year, 
Italians  being  willing  to  pay  these  high  prices.  We  infer 
this  means  intensive  farming  on  the  part  of  the  Italians, 
and  it  also  means  many  changes  iu  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Evidently  the  middleman  was  in  need  of  regulation  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1244.  for  at  that  time,  in  preparing 
statutes  for  Oxford,  King  Henry  III  of  England  ruled 
that  no  retail  dealer  should  buy  victuals  on  theii  a> 
to  market,  uor  l ray  in  the  market  to  sell  again  before  nine 
o'clock  in  tin*  morning,  thus  giving  the  consumer  a  chance 
to  deal  directly  with  the  producer. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Notk.— Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  tilings  which  interest 
country  people]. 


Why  Farmers  Should  Vote  for  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Having  been  in  the  same  class  with 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  school,  and  having 
known  him  personally  for  thirty-odd  years, 

I  am  in  an  unusually  good  position  to  tell 
farmers  why  they  should  vote  for  him  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

First,  then,  on  account  of  his  great  hon¬ 
esty  and  sincerity.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  known  him  1  have  never  known  him 
to  tell  a  lie  or  to  deceive  anyone.  After 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  he 
did  not  compromise  with  anyone.  He  did 
exactly  as  he  said  he  was  going  to  do.  He 
has  been  very  slow  in  making  promises  to 
anyone,  but  when  he  has  said  that  he  was 
going  to  do  a  thing  he  has  done  it. 

Secondly,  farmers  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  \\  ilson  because  he  has  not  lined  up 
with  any  of  the  evil  powers  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  I  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  Wilson  through  all  this  campaign, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  under  no  promises 
whatsoever  to  Tammany  or  any  of  the  evil 
influences  in  the  Democratic  party.  Had 
he  been  willing  to  compromise  with  these 
evil  influences,  we.  his  friends,  would  not 
have  had  such  a  hard  battle  to  nominate 
him  at  Baltimore.  He  would  have  gone 
through  on  the  lirst  ballot.  But  we  are 
proud  that  the  struggle  was  a  bitter  one. 
and  that  our  candidate  is  governed  by  no 
influence  less  than  God  and  his  own  con¬ 
science.  When  Woodrow  Wilson  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  I  feel 
sure  he  will  be,  he  will  be  the  real  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  country,  and  not  led  in  any 
way  by  Hearst,  Tammany  or  the  like.  Ills 
ears  will  be  open  to  any  old  farmer  who 
wishes  to  talk. 

Thirdly,  farmers  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  account  of  his  superb  com¬ 
posure.  Composure  is  the  first  element  of 
greatness,  and  Wilson  has  more  of  it  than 
any  man  I  ever  saw,  with  the  exception 
of  William  Gladstone.  I  was  in  England 
in  the  Spring  of  1880,  and  heard  Gladstone 
make  his  celebrated  Marylebone  Court 
House  speech,  and  1  will  say  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  more  like  William  Gladstone  than 
any  living  American.  Lack  of  composure 
is  'where  Toddy  Uooscvelt  falls  down.  He 
does  not  know  what  composure  is.  No 
man  can  be  truly  great  till  he  has  studied 
composure.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  virtues.  Woodrow  Wilson  possesses  it 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Fourthly,  farmers  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  because  he  has  been  a  poor  man 
all  his  life,  and  because  he  knows  what  it 
is  to  be  poor,  aud  knows  bow  to  feel  for 
those  who  are  poor.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  and  never  had  any¬ 
thing  in  this  world  but  what  he  worked 
for.  He  honestly  and  truly  wishes  to  light 
the  battles  of  the  poor.  He  wishes  them 
to  have  their  rights  just  as  the  rich  have 
had  theirs.  He  has  gone  along  the  whole 
road  himself,  and  knows  all  about  it. 

Fifthly,  farmers  should  vote  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson  because  he  is  in  favor  of  par¬ 
cels  post  aud  other  things  that  farmers  are 
vitally  interested  in.  He  has  said  so  in 
words  that  admit  of  no  doubt.  Aud  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  says  one  thing  before 
election,  he  stands  on  exactly  the  same 
ground  after  election. 

Sixthly,  farmers  should  vote  for  him  be¬ 
cause  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor  man. 
He  honestly  and  truthfully  intends  to  do 
all  In  his  power  to  make  the  rich  behave 
themselves,  and  let  the  poor  man  have  his 
show.  For  a  great  many  years  this  country 
has  been  run  almost  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  rich.  If  Woodrow  Wilson  is  elected 
President,  all  men,  both  poor  aud  rich,  will 
have  their  rights  respected.  It  will  no 
longer  be  a  one-sided  affair.  And  lastly 
farmers  should  vote  for  Woodrow  Wilson 
because  he  has  always  led  a  pure,  upright. 
Christian  life,  without  flaw  or  blemish.  lie 
has  never  been  narrow  or  puritanical,  yet 
he  has  been  a  model  husband  and  father 
aud  a  worthy  citizen  of  his  native  land. 

Louisiana.  sam  h.  james. 

Why  Vote  for  Chafin? 

Because  he  stands  on  a  platform  which 
not  only  contains  all  that  makes  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmers  contained  in 
the  platforms  of  all  the  other  parties,  but 
also  very  much  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  which  the  other 
parties  dare  not  touch  in  theirs.  No  party 
can,  in  tli is  twentieth  century,  be  a  pro¬ 
gressive  party  and  leave  out  of  its  platform 
the  greatest  of  all  questions  before  the 
American  farmer,  namely,  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  same  dollar 
which  is  spent  for  liquor  cannot  be  paid 
for  their  wheat,  butter,  etc.,  aud  therefore, 
just  iu  proportion  as  the  liquor  traffic  gets 
these  dollars,  the  market  for  the  farmer’s 
products  is  decreased.  How  many  dollars 
go  for  liquor?  Here  is  the  fact  based  on 
governmental  reports :  Cost  of  liquors  to 
consumers  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911.  $2,792,037,256,  and  because  of  the 
harmful  results  of  its  expenditure,  all  this 
money  was  worse  than  wasted.  These 

figures  are  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

Compared  with  this  drink  waste,  all  the 
wheat  produced  in  our  country  in  1910 

would  only  pay  this  drink  hill  for  less 

than  80  days.  And  if  applied  to  the  tariff, 
which  has  been  used  to  befog  the  farmers 
for  years,  the  custom  revenues  for  1910. 
covering  the  entire  receipts  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  tariff  laws,  would  pay  our  liquor 
bill  for  less  than  42  days.  Many  such 
comparisons  might  he  given,  but  for  the 
thinking  farmer  this  is  not  necessary.  What 
could  not  that  money  mean  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  us  farmers? 

In  a  republic,  government  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  through  parties,  and  as  all  of  the  other 
parties  stand  for  this  great  waste,  except 
the  one  for  whom  Chafin  and  Watkins 
are  the  standard  bearers,  if  we.  as  farm¬ 
ers.  vote  for  any  other  we  shall  endorse 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  The  liquor  traffic  has  its  source 
in  our  National  Government  through  a  tax 
and  license  system,  espoused  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  dominant  party  at  the  behest 
of  this  traffic.  Thus  the  relation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  to  other  reforms  makes  its 
settlement  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to 


settle  the  other  reforms.  As  oi'iginally 
and  in  effect  almost  all  the  graft,  corrup¬ 
tion.  defiance  of  public  will  and  malfeasance 
in  office  by  public  officials,  against  which 
all  of  us  farmers  arc  contending,  sprung 
from  the  degrading  influence  upon  morals, 
society  and  politics  by  the  liquor  traffic, 
it  is  therefore  imperatively  necessary  that 
this  traffic  must  be  destroyed  before  any 
truly  progressive  advance  in  reform  can 
be  achieved.  Therefore,  the  first,  and  fun¬ 
damental  aim  aud  duty  of  the  farmer 
should  be  the  annihilation  of  this  traffic. 

We  farmers  are  born  for  better  rights 
than  we  are  having  now.  It  is  not  merely 
that  we  get  onlv  35  cents  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  that  we  are  robbed  through  trusts 
and  combines  of  quite  a  share  of  that  re¬ 
maining,  or  that  we  till  more  acres  at  a 
more  profitable  rate,  that  we  must  guard 
against,  hut  that  by  the  fruit  of  our  daily 
toil,  by  what  of  reward  that  toil  brings 
us.  bv*  what  the  product  of  that  toil  car¬ 
ries  to  others,  by  our  rearing  of  the  little 
children  that  are  ours,  by  the  lights  of 
love  we  may  kindle  and  keep  alive  in  our 
homes,  by  the  well-ordered  lives  that  we 
mav  live,  by  the  high  thoughts  we  may 
think,  and  by  the  righteous  ballots  we  may 
cast,  we  may  hasten  on  that  better  to¬ 
morrow,  so  that  the  "coming  millions"  may 
see  a  better  day  than  ever  the  most  hopeful 
of  us  have  ever  dreamed. 

New  York.  g.  M.  doolittle. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Gov.  Dix  approved,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  the  selection  of  a  site  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  for  the  State  industrial  farm 
colonv  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of 
1911.  The  land  is  about  20  miles  east  of 
1‘oughkeepsie  and  not  far  from  the  Wing- 
dale  State  Prison  site.  The  legislature 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,  of 
which  $60,000  is  to  be  paid  for  the  site. 
The  site  contains  821  acres,  of  which  90 
per  cent  may  be  cultivated.  The  institu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  established  for  the  education 
and  reformation  of  tramps  and  vagrants, 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  city  of  Fargo.  N.  D.,  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  6%  per  cent,  which  will  be  paid 
in  cash  on  March  1,  1913.  Mayor  Sweet, 
iu  announcing  the  dividend,  said  :  "Ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  saved  the  city 
in  the  last  year,  and  we  have  decided  to 
refund  this  surplus  to  taxpayers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  last  assessment." 

By  order  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  the  Register  and 
Recorder  of  the  Juneau,  Alaska,  Land  Of¬ 
fice  has  placed  on  record  the  cancellation 
for  fraud  ol  the  32  so-called  Cunningham 
coal  claims  in  the  Bering  Sea  River  coun¬ 
try.  The  lauds  now  are  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  the  $52,800  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  by  the  claim¬ 
ants  is  forfeited.  The  money  paid  by  the 
claimants  cannot  be  refunded  to  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Cunning¬ 
ham  claims  had  an  aggregate  area  of  5.250 
acres,  and  their  value  ran  high  into  the 
millions.  It  had  been  alleged  that  a  Mor- 
gau-Guggenheim  syndicate  owned  the  blan¬ 
ket  claims  of  the  Cunninghams  aud  their 
associates.  With  the  controversy  over  the 
claims  came  the  dismissal  from  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  former  chief  forester,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Louis  R.  Glavis,  a  chief  of  the 
field  division  of  the  Land  Office,  aud  sev¬ 
eral  minor  officials. 

Shooting  and  other  violence,  growing  out 
of  the  street  car  strike  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
was  resumed  September  13  when  a  strike¬ 
breaking  motorman  bumped  off  the  track 
an  ice  wagon  which  contained  strike  sym¬ 
pathizers.  Immediately  a  mob  formed,  the 
glass  was  knocked  from  the  street  ear,  aud 
the  crew  of  the  car  was  routed.  Another 
crew  boarded  the  car,  turned  on  all  power, 
aud  dashed  through  the  crowd.  Three 
cars  were  wrecked,  several  passengers  were 
assaulted  and  a  conductor  and  motorman 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob  only  by  flight. 

Four  persons  were  killed,  40  injured.  90 
huildiugs  were  wrecked  and  damage 
amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars  was 
done  by  a  tornado  which  swept  over  the 
northern  part  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.. 
September  15.  With  no  warning,  hundreds 
of  persons  were  entrapped  in  their  homes 
and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  At 
North  Syracuse  a  farmhouse  occupied  by 
Mrs.  II.  U.  Wendell  and  her  three  children 
was  overturned.  The  gables  of  the  roof 
were  buried  iu  the  mud.  The  oldest  son, 
a  boy  of  12,  carried  his  mother  through  an 
attic  window.  Ilis  shoulder  was  broken. 
The  furniture  was  piled  on  the  ceiling. 
At  Long  Branch,  on  Onondaga  Lake,  where 
one  man  was  killed,  three  cars  on  the 
Syracuse,  Lake  Shore  and  Northern  trol¬ 
ley  line  were  lifted  from  the  tracks  and 
two  of  them  overturned.  At  the  same  re¬ 
sort  a  huge  dance  hall  aud  bowling  alley 
were  demolished  and  the  boathouse  and 
shells  of  the  Syracuse  University  crews 
were  lifted  from  the  bank  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Lake  outlet  aud  planted  in  the  stream. 

Howard  W.  Gill,  the  Baltimore  aviator, 
was  fatally  injured  on  the  Cicero  aviation 
field  near  Chicago,  September  14,  when  his 
biplane  was  iu  collision  with  a  French 
monoplane  during  a  race.  Both  machines 
fell  to  the  earth  a  distance  of  75  feet  and 
were  wrecked.  Gill  soon  died  without  re¬ 
gaining  consciousness.  George  Hestach  of 
France,  who  was  in  the  monoplane,  was 
also  injured  in  the  fall,  hut  not  seriously. 
Gill's  death  is  the  182d  fatality  since  1 908 
due  to  falls  from  heavier-than-air  machines. 

Snow  fell  in  central  Colorado  and  parts 
of  Wyoming  September  14.  More  than 
three  inches  fell  iu  Denver.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  34  degrees.  A  cold  rain 
fell  over  both  States,  changing  to  snow 
about  daybreak.  This  is  the  earliest  date 
snow  has  fallen  in  Colorado  since  1903.  In 
Cheyenne,  W.vo.,  a  temperature  of  30  de¬ 
grees  was  registered. 

Eleven  hoy  recruits  at  the  United  States 
naval  training  school  in  North  Chicago, 
III.,  were '  drowned  September  15.  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  bolt  being  tossed  by  a  storm 
in  Lake  Michigan.  With  a  complement  of 
29  persons  under  command  of  Chief  Gun¬ 
ner's  Mate  William  Negus  the  boat  a  i pat¬ 
ently  hit  a  sandbar  within  30  feet  ol  the 
shore,  and  although  all  but  one  of  the 
29  on  board  could  swim,  none  got  ashore 
without  assistance,  and  four  of  them  were 
only  revived  by  the  use.  of  the  pulmotor. 
Four  others  are  missing. 

Several  ships  destroyed,  others  blown 
ashore  or  badly  battered,  four  known 
deaths  and  immense  damage  to  property, 
truck  farms,  oyster  beds  and  municipali¬ 
ties  tell  part  of  the  story  of  the  great  Gulf 
storm  that  swept  inland  September  14  after 
whipping  the  coast  from  Pensacola  to  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi  River.  At  Pensa¬ 


cola  and  along  the  west  shore  of  Florida 
the  blow  was  the  worst  since  the  great 
storm  of  1909,  the  official  gauge  being 
blown  away  after  registering  above  74 
miles  an  hour. 

Fire  started  September  16  in  a  poultry 
stall  in  West  Washington  Market,  New 
York,  destroying  a  whole  block.  Owing  to 
the  ammonia  used  in  refrigeration  it  was 
a  difficult  fire  to  fight.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000  and  included  5,000  live 
chickens. 

Resolutions  were  drafted  at  a  special 
meeting.  September  16,  of  President  Ven¬ 
able  and  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Iialeigh,  asking  legisla¬ 
tion  to  make  college  hazing  a  criminal  of¬ 
fence.  This  action  was  taken  in  view  of 
the  killing  of  the  student,  William  Rand, 
September  13,  by  four  hazers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fredonia,  N.  Y„ 
Grange  No.  1  has  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  offered  by  Louis  McKinsley,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Fredonia  Consort,  that  the 
woman  suffrage  question  be  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people.  This  Grange  takes 
the  stand  that  woman  suffrage  ques¬ 
tion  lx-  submitted  fairs,  including  those  of 
the  State  and  Nation,  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  submitted  to  popular  vote 
and  that  representatives  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  he  called  on  for  support. 

Ninth"  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association  *"111  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  8.  C.,  January  24,  25  and  27.  1913, 
just  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Corn  Exposition.  Students  of  heredity 
and  eugenics,  improvers  and  breeders  of 
live  stock,  poultry,  field,  garden  and  horti¬ 
cultural  corps  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  first  solid  train  load  of  Washington 
grown  apples  for  South  America  left  We¬ 
natchee  September  13.  The  fruit  is  going 
to  Buenos  Ayres  by  way  of  New  Y’ork  and 
Liverpool.  The  shipment  consists  of  15.000 
boxes,  filling  25  refrigerator  cars.  Large 
apple  shipments  are  going  to  Australia  and 
the  Orient  at  good  prices.  Exporters  ex¬ 
pect  to  ship  75,000  boxes  of  apples  across 
the  Pacific.  Fruit  has  become  a  factor  in 
Northwest  railroad  traffic  third  only  to 
forest  products  aud  grain.  Washington's 
fruit  and  berry  crop  this  year  is  50  per 
cent  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Rail 
shipments  will  reach  20,000  cars. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vegetable 
Growe* Association  of  America  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y\,  September  4-6.  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  re-elected :  President.  H. 
F.  Hall,  Moorestown,  N.  J. ;  vice-president. 
C.  West,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y'. ;  treasurer.  M. 
L.  Ruetenik,  Cleveland.  S.  W.  Severance 
declined  renomination  as  treasurer,  and 
this  office  was  filled  by  E.  A.  Dunbar,  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio. 

The  receut  nursery  stock  quarantine  law, 
which  goes  into  effect  October  1,  provides 
punishment  for  violators  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  Nurserymen  and  others 
who  desire  a  permit  to  impovt  nursery 
stock  under  the  new  law  should  address 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Six  million  dollars  will  not  cover  the  loss 
caused  by  the  horse  plague  in  Kansas  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  mouth,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Schoenleber,  head  of 
the  veterinary  department,  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Webster,  director  of  the  experiment  station 
of  the  ■Kansas  Agricultural  College,  who 
have  been  investigating  the  plague  infested 
district.  They  say  that  in  the  western 
half  of  Kansas  alone  at  least  20,000  horses 
have  died  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
This,  they  say,  has  meant  a  direct  loss  of 
$2,000,000  in  horses.  The  indirect  loss, 
particularly  in  farm  work  not  done,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  horses,  they  esti¬ 
mate  at  twice  that  amount.  Drs.  Webster 
and  Schoenleber  say  the  disease  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  75  of  the  105  counties  of  the  State, 
aud  is  as  virulent  as  ever. 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  has  authorized  $100  to  be  set  aside 
for  scholarships  iu  the  short  course  in 
agriculture  at  Columbia.  Mo.,  for  the  term 
beginning  November  4,  1912.  The  sum  ap¬ 
propriated  is  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  a  contest  in  selecting  apples  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  and  is  divided  as  follows  :  First.  $50  : 
second,  $25:  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10.  These 
amounts  are  to  be  paid  to  the  winners  who 
enroll  in  the  short  course  and  who  take 
full  work.  One-half  of  the  prize  money  to 
be  paid  at  the  middle  of  the  term ;  the 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  all  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  will  be  destroyed  under 
government  inspection  by  Dr.  William  Her¬ 
bert  Lowe,  inspector  of'  the  First  District 
of  New  Jersey,  near  Paterson.  This  is  the 
largest  single  condemnation  yet  made  in 
the  State.  It  was  made  necessary  by  the 
discovery  several  months  ago  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  in  the 
Preakness  Valley.  Under  the  State  laws 
the  owners  will  he  reimbursed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three-fourths  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  cattle  condemned.  These  cows  are 
believed  to  have  become  afflicted  through 
contact  with  a  herd  of  tubercular  cows 
brought  secretly  into  New  Jersey  from  New 
York. 


FRUIT  AT  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR. 

Part  I. 

To  those  who  have  regularly  attended 
the  State  fair  a  feeling  of  strangeness 
and  newness,  followed  by  surprise  aud 
pleasure,  crept  over  them  as  they  stepped 
into  the  old  fruit  building,  for  several 
years  past  badly  crowded  and  still  crowded 
and  overflowing  into  the  unfilled  portions 
of  Floral  Hall,  despite  the  fact  that  about 
one-third  more  space  was  turned  over  to 
the  fruit  department  this  year.  The  cen¬ 
tral  tables  and  superintendent’s  office  were 
removed,  and  uniform  booths  were  built 
along  each  side  for  county  aud  Grange 
exhibits.  The  wing,  extending  south  to 
Floral  Hall,  was  fitted  with  double-deck 
tables  for  individual  exhibits  and  boxed 
fruit,  and  similar  tables  in  the  west  half 
of  the  vegetable  building  held  the  peaches 
and  pears.  The  hare  rough  walls  were 
covered  with  a  restful  shade  of  green  bur¬ 
lap  draped  at  the  eaves  with  a  waving 
band  of  white.  The  upper  cross  timbers 
were  draped  with  white  and  green  bunting 
and  American  flags  and  in  the  center  hung 
the  sigu.  "Fruit  Department,”  in  large 
letters  made  of  apples.  The  tables  were 
covered  with  green  paper,  and  green  bur¬ 
lap  hung  from  these  to  the  floor,  meeting 
the  soft  dark  brown  of  the  tan  hark  floor 
covering  with  very  pleasing  effect.  This 
floor  covering  was  used  iu  the  fruit  depart¬ 
ment  only,  and  was  a  great  improvement 


over  the  bare  floors,  as  it  was  much 
cleaner,  did  away  with  the  sweeping  that 
always  drives  the  dust  over  fruit  and 
tables,  and  was  very  quiet.  It  was 
sprinkled  every  day  aud  there  was  no  dust 
worth  mentioning. 

The  fruit  exhibit  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  placed  centrally  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hall,  aud  was  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 
grapes  were  all  set  up  in  flats  of  staudurd 
box  size  and  the  flats  set  four  high  on  an 
incline  made  a  great  bank  of  varied  color. 
The  effect  was  very  pleasing,  but  it  seemed 
the  educational  value  was  less  than  when 
more  varieties  were  shown  and  shown  on 
plates.  This  display  was  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  three  county  exhibits,  and  each 
county  was  allotted  exactly  the  same  space. 
Several  of  the  county  exhibits  were  very 
much  crowded,  and  could  have  used  double 
the  room  to  advantage. 

Orleans  County  cap  tv  -ed  the  first  prize 
of  $250  with  a  fine  display  of  both  package 
and  plate  fruit,  aud  the  quality  throughout 
was  very  high.  Ontario  got  away  with 
$200  for  second  place  with  a  very  large 
display  of  plate  fruit  aud  a  large  number 
of  packages,  though  many  of  the  latter 
could  not  be  classed  as  recognized  commer¬ 
cial  packages.  Oswego  took  t lie  third  prize 
of  $150  with  an  exhibit  quite  similar  to 
Orleans,  but  a  trifle  under  in  quality  and 
somewhat  less  in  quantity.  The  Genesee 
exhibit  was  strong  in  commercial  packages, 
but  the  fruit  lacked  in  size  and  color  as 
compared  with  other  exhibits.  Monroe  was 
short  on  commercial  packs,  but  spent  much 
time  aud  labor  on  a  map  of  Monroe  County 
in  fruits;  the  county  and  township  lines 
being  formed  with  erabapples  and  the 
townships  filled  in  with  different  colored 
grapes.  Rochester  was  given  prominence 
by  the  name  iu  electrically  illuminated  let¬ 
ters.  Columbia  County  was  represented  by 
the  Kiuderhook  Bornological  Society,  which 
made  an  exhibit  of  boxed  fruit  and  a 
small  plate  exhibit.  The  quality  was  very 
good,  but  they  had  too  few  varieties  to  gain 
a  winning  position.  A  guarantee  of  $100 
was  offered  to  all  oo."uties  making  a  credit¬ 
able  exhibit  to  cover  expense  of  collecting 
and  staging  exhibit.  Six  counties  were 
represented  this  year,  aud  with  the  above 
guarantee  more  counties  should  enter  the 
race  another  year. 

The  Subordinate  Grange  class  brought 
out  14  entries.  A  $50  guarantee  in  this 
class  helps. out  those  who  .fail  to  win  a 
prize.  Here  again  the  best  exhibits  lacked 
room  to  display  their  fruit  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Booths  for  these  exhibits  were 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  hall, 
and  each  had  the  same  shelf,  wall  and 
floor  space.  Forest  City  Grange  won  first 
with  a  large  display  of  plate  fruit  and 

a  well  packed  box  and  barrel  with  several 
flats  showing  box  faces.  Quality  aud 
nomenclature  were  extra  good,  a  little  lack 
in  size  being  responsible  for  most  of  the 

culs  received.  Brockport  Grange  won  sec¬ 

ond  with  a  very  fine  plate  exhibit,  which 
scored  the  highest  of  any  Grange  exhibit, 
but  they  had  no  packages,  and  dropped  to 
second  place  for  this  reason..  Burma 

Grange  captured  third  place  iu  a  very 
close  race  with  Somerset  Grange,  the  latter 
failing  only  on  the  poor  packing  of  their 
commercial  boxes.  Many  of  these  Grange 
exhibits  lost  in  score  on  faulty  nomencla¬ 
ture,  and  a  few  ou  fruit  of  poor  quality, 
but  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  many  of 
them,  aud  the  experience  gained  will  help 
them  greatly  iu  putting  up  their  next  ex¬ 
hibit.  They  find  that  varieties  must  be 
correctly  named,  must  have  perfect  stems, 
must  be  free  from  worms  and  any  blem¬ 
ishes,  must  be  uniform  in  size/  shape, 
color,  and  have  stems  of  uniform  length 
and  thickness.  They  find  that  commercial 
packages  must  be  standard  packages,  and 
that  soap  boxes,  orange  boxes  or  cereal 
boxes  will  prove  a  hindrance  rather  than 
a  help.  They  will  find  that  poorly  packed 
packages  prove  a  millstone  to  their'  chances. 
"This  is  new  business  for  us;  we  will 
know  better  how  to  go  at  It  another  year,” 
was  heard  from  every  side,  and  if  their 
good  intentions  survive  until  next  fair  time 
a  very  strong  showing  can  be  looked  for 
from  the  subordinate  Granges.  G.  it.  s. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Road  Congress,  Y'oung’s  Million 
Dollar  Bier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Septem¬ 
ber  30. 

Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  October  1-4. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge.  Alberta.  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton, 
N.  H.,  October  23-25. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta.  (iu.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Bo¬ 
rnological  Society,  City  Hall,  Bortland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Bacifie  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland,  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30- December  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

American  Breeders’  Association  Colum¬ 
bia.,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 


Wheat.  98  cents:  corn,  70;  barley,  45; 
oats.  2S ;  rye,  60 ;  tomatoes.  50 ;  no 
peaches.  Fat  cattle,  six  cents  a  pound. 
Butter  fat,  26  cents;  for  whole  milk  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  15  cents  per  gallon.  Hogs, 
eight  cents;  sheep,  three  cents;  lambs,  five 
cents ;  veal  calves,  eight  cents.  Clover 
seed.  $10  a  bushel:  Timothy  seed,  $1.75. 
ApDles,  00  cents;  pears.  $1.  Choice  Tiin- 
otiiv  hay.  812  a  ton;  clover  hay,  $8. 

Elida.'  O.  J.  M.  s. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time 
For  things  that  pay  no  dividends ; 

For  song  and  book  and  sunset  gleam 
And  sweet  companionship  of  friends ; 

The  song  may  be  some  simple  theme, 

The  book  some  poet's  rhyme, 

For  those  who  dare  to  pause  and  dream — 
I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time! 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time 
To  stop  a  moment  by  the  way, 

To  kiss  the  scented  lips  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  voice  of  songbirds  gay; 

The  lark  announces  morning  hours, 

Around  my  door  the  roses  climb, 

And  nature  lures  me  to  her  bowers — 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time ! 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time 
To  pause  beside  some  other  soul 
That  falters  by  my  poor  abode, 

Upon  the  path  to  greater  goal ; 

If  I  can  help  him  on  his  road, 

Can  aid  his  weary  feet  to  climb, 

If  I  can  ease  him  of  his  load — 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time ! 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time 

For  humbler  joys  and  humbler  things ; 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  lips  that  smile, 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  heart  that  sings ; 
If  I  in  life’s  uncertain  while 

With  word  or  song  or  cheery  rhyme, 

Can  light  some  pilgrim’s  weary  mile, 

I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  have  time ! 

— Douglas  Malloch. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  gingerbread 
lady-lingers  was  given  by  the  New  York 
Tribune:  One  cupful  of  molasses,  one- 
third  cupful  of  butter,  one  egg,  one  and 
a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  half  a  cupful  of 
boiling  'water  and  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  soda,  ginger  and  cinnamon.  Mix  the 
molasses  and  butter  together,  pour  over 
them  the  boiling  water,  with  the  soda 
dissolved  in  it,  and  then  add  the  other 
ingredients.  Bake  in  lady-finger  tins  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  cold  put  to¬ 
gether  in  pairs,  with  white  icing  flavored 
with  almond. 

* 

A  “good  wish  rosary”  is  a  new  piece 
of  sentiment.  It  is  made  of  all  sorts 
of  odd  beads,  each  one  contributed  by 
a  friend  with  some  wish  for  good  luck. 
Such  a  string  may  be  very  handsome 
and  picturesque  if  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  the  beads.  Some  of  the  painted 
Venetian  beads,  which  are  often  richly 
decorated  by  hand,  mingled  at  intervals 
are  very  effective,  and  these  friendship 
beads  usually  include  some  of  the  carved 
wood  or  ivory  beads,  as  well  as  many- 
colored  crystal.  Another  quaint  idea  is 
a  long,  slender  chain  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  odd  little  ornaments  attached  at 
intervals,  just  as  we  used  to  attach 
trinkets  to  a  bangle  bracelet.  Speaking 
of  beads,  how  many  of  us  know  that 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  a  bead 
(also  spelled  bede)  means  a  prayer? 
From  this  comes  the  name  bead  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  little  perforated  balls  origi¬ 
nally  used  chiefly  to  keep  account  of 
prayers  uttered,  and  now  so  widely 
used  as  ornaments.  In  several  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novels  we  find  references 
to  bedesmen,  either  wandering  mendi¬ 
cants  or  dwellers  in  almshouses,  such 
persons  being  expected  to  offer  prayers 

for  their  benefactors. 

* 

Men  often  smile  at  women’s  fancy 
work,  looking  upon  it  merely  as  the 
irrational  mode  in  which  the  weaker 
vessel  spends  her  leisure,  instead  of  de¬ 
voting  it,  man  fashion,  to  politics  and 
tobacco.  No  doubt  some  of  the  wise¬ 
acres  of  the  eleventh  century  smiled  iti 
a  superior  fashion  while  Queen  Matilda 
stitched  away  at  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
little  thinking  that  her  perishable 
needlework  would  be  visited  by  strangers 
from  lands  then  unknown,  a  thousand 
years  after  Matilda  and  her  contempo¬ 
raries  were  returned  to  the  dust  from 
which  they  came.  This  famous  piece 
of  stitchery,  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  or  public  building  of  Bayeux, 
Normandy,  is  a  web  of  linen,  214  feet 
long  and  20  inches  wide,  on  which  is 
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embroidered,  in  many-colored  woolen 
thread,  a  history  of  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  the  work 
of  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  it  appears  certain  that  it 
was  done  under  her  superintendence  by 
her  maids,  even  if  it  was  not  all  done 
by  her  own  hands.  It  was  presented  by 
Matilda  to  the  cathedral  at  Bayeux,  in 
recognition  of  the  aid  given  to  her  hus¬ 
band  by  Bishop  Odo  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  1066.  The  tapestry  contains 
the  figures  of  505  animals,  birds,  etc., 
623  men,  202  horses,  55  dogs,  37  build¬ 
ings,  41  ships  and  boats  and  49  trees. 
It  is  divided  into  72  compartments,  eacii 
representing  some  historical  occurrence, 
with  an  explanatory  inscription  in 
Latin  beneath.  It  begins  with  Harold 
taking  leave  of  King  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  and  gives  minute  portraits  of 
persons,  costumes  and  equipments.  It 
may  easily  be  seen  how  much  historians 
owe  to  the  painstaking  fancy  work  of 
the  long-dead  queen.  Some  beautiful 
and  interesting  pottery  made  by  Doul- 
ton,  a  great  English  firm,  consists  of 
pitchers  of  lustrous  glazed  ware  deco¬ 
rated  with  designs  copied  from  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry. 

* 

Under  what  is  called  the  Hmhede 
system  of  diet  there  are  some  boarding 
houses  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many  that  are  able  to  offer  board  for 
$2.90  to  $3.60  a  month.  Of  course  it  is 
a  vegetarian  system,  its  founder,  Dr. 
M.  Hinhede,  stating  that  the  simplest 
food  offers  plenty  of  nourishment  if 
well  chosen.  No  animal  food  is  used 
except  milk  and  eggs,  a  butter  made  of 
palm  oil  being  substituted  for  the  dairy 
product.  Some  of  the  dishes  sound  odd 
to  us;  for  example,  fried  beets  with 


also  soup  bones  that  would  give  us  a 
variety  of  dishes,  and  all  very  nourish¬ 
ing.  We  were  given  recipes  for  several 
meat  dishes,  salads,  dressings,  puddings, 
cakes,  and  also  some  dishes  specially 
prepared  for  the  sick.  All  foods  were 
prepared  before  us,  and  when  completed 
we  were  allowed  to  sample  them.  You 
know  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.” 

Beef  Loaf. — One  and  a  half  pounds 
round  steak,  one-fourth  pound  fat  pork, 
two  tablespoons  milk  or  cream,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  three  tablespoons 
bread  crumbs,  one  egg,  three-fourths 
tablespoon  salt  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
pepper.  Make  in  loaf  and  bake  V/2 
hours. 

Beef  Croquettes. — One  cup  cold  beef 
ground,  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  taste, 
yolk  of  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  onion 
juice,  two  tablespoons  bread  crumbs. 
Moisten  with  stock  or  gravy,  make  into 
croquettes.  Roll  in  crumbs,  then  in  the 
white  of  the  egg,  then  crumbs,  and  then 
fry  in  hot  lard. 

Baked  Rice  and  Cheese. — Two-thirds 
cup  rice  cooked  in  two  cups  boiling 
water.  Cook  until  tender.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  one  cup  milk,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  pinch  pepper, 
one-fourth  pound  cheese  grated.  To 
this  mixture  was  added  some  ground 
cold  beef,  the  top  covered  with  but¬ 
tered  crumbs.  Bake  one-half  hour. 

We  were  taught  to  use  up  the  odds 
and  ends  or  left-overs,  as  they  called 
them,  from  each  meal.  We  were  also 
given  some  “balanced  rations” — that  is, 
what  foods  ought  to  be  sen  ed  together 
and  what  ought  not.  Our  two  women 
teachers  were  very  nice,  and  were  free 
to  answer  all  questions  we  asked  them, 
but  one  thing  I  failed  to  learn,  and  that 
was  to  wear  the  same  white  aprou  a 
whole  week  and  keep  it  clean. 

HOUSEWIFE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“sauare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  Vou  at  Factory  Prices. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  ILY. 


RANGER”  BICYCLES 

N.  Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
sfeipedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
'-ir  Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 5 yrs. 


FACTORY  PRICES 


direct  to  y. 
are  less  th: 


on 

an 


I  others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
1  models  from  112  up.  A  few  good  second- 
lhand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

1 0  DAYS’FREE  TRIAL":"? 

I  prosa)  .freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
[  without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
’  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  At  any 
J price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  ojffer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 

Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
•  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi¬ 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.(  Dept.  F80,  CHICAGO 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  GO 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog:  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

Ctoeral  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Bnilding 


mashed  potatoes  and  brown  onion 


sauce,  or  forcemeat  balls  of  white  cab¬ 
bage  with  eggs  and  flour,  served  with 
brown  butter  and  potatoes.  We  think 
that,  without  adopting  actual  vegetarian¬ 
ism,  many  of  us  can  make  some  altera¬ 
tions  in  customary  diet  that  will  be 
beneficial  as  well  as  economical,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  lessening  the 
meat  supply  calls  for  extra  care  in  cook¬ 
ing  vegetables.  An  Italian  woman  in 
our  vicinity  carrying  a  big  basket  of 
green  corn  on  her  head,  said  it  would 
be  boiled  for  the  family  supper  and 
eaten  with  a  little  salt ;  no  butter,  no 
tea  or  coffee — nothing  but  the  corn. 
It  made  a  nourishing  and  satisfying 
meal,  but  many  of  us  would  be  discon¬ 
tented  with  it  because  we  are  used  to 


a  variety  that  seems,  to  the  European 
peasant,  extravagantly  luxurious.  There 
are  some  “natural  food”  faddists  who 
urge  us  to  live  on  uncooked  fruits,  nuts 
and  vegetables  (they  even  eat  uncooked 
bread),  but  to  many  of  us  that  is  too 
suggestive  of  a  diet  of  husks.  On  the 
whole,  good  cooking  is  the  foundation 
of  all  good  eating,  and  whatever  re¬ 
forms  we  may  plan  for  the  family  bill 
of  fare,  careful  cooking  will  remain  the 
best  part  of  it. 

A  Farmers’  School  in  Ohio. 

The  high  prices  of  meats  bring  to 
mind  a  little  schooling  I  had  last  Win¬ 
ter.  In  the  small  town  near  where  we 
live  we  had  an  agricultural  school  for 
both  men  and  women;  they  were  held 
in  separate  places.  It  lasted  one  week, 
and  the  weather  was  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ant.  but  I  with  my  husband  rode  through 
rain,  sleet,  snow  and  snowbanks  to  the 
school  to  find  out  what  we  could  learn 
to  our  benefit.  We  certainly  enjoyed 
the  talks  and  illustrations,  took  notes 
and  stored  up  what  knowledge  we  could 
in  our  heads.  But  back  to  the  meat 
question.  We  were  shown  a  diagram 
of  a  beef  animal  with  the  different  parts 
numbered  and  were  told  which  were  the 
cheaper  cuts  and  how  to  prepare  them 
to  get  the  most  good  out  of  them.  The 
second  cut  of  the  neck  was  said  to  be 
a  very  nutritious  part  if  properly  cooked, 


Anty  Drudge  Advises  Against  Leaving 

the  Farm 

Millie  Hardwork — “No,  Anty  Drudge,  you  needn’t  talk 
to  me.  I’m  sorry  to  leave  Ma  and  Pa,  but  I’m  tired 
of  the  work  on  the  farm.  It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  washing  and  cooking  and  stewing 
over  a  hot  fire  every  Monday.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Land  alive,  child!  Stewing  over  a  hot 
fire  every  Monday!  Why,  I  haven’t  had  a  hot  fire 
in  my  stove  to  do  the  washing  for  years.  You  go 
get  your  Ma,  and  let  me  tell  you  both  how  I  do  my 
washing  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  a  good  job  I 
make  of  it,  too.” 

'  r . 

That’s  the  cause  of  many  a  woman’s 
ill-health  and  discontent — stewing  over  a  hot 
fire  and  lifting  a  boiler  many  times  too  heavy 
for  her.  The  hardest  work  a  woman  can  do 
is  the  weekly  wash,  unless  she  uses  Fels- 
Naptha  Soap  and  makes  her  work  easy. 

Clothes  don’t  need  hot  water,  because  - 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  works  best  in  cool  or  luke¬ 
warm  water.  It  gets  right  to  work  on  the  dirt, 
and  after  the  clothes  soak  for  about  thirty 
minutes  there  is  no  hard  rubbing  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  dirt  left  to  need  it. 

Covered  by  the  Red  and  Green  Wrapper.  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7565  high  neck 
French  corset  cover,  36  to  46  bust.  Per¬ 
forated  for  round,  square  and  V-shaped 
necks,  sleeveless  or  with  two  sleeves 
that  can  be  made  long  or  short.  2^2 
yards  of  material  27  in.  wide  with  1 


yd.  of  beading  and  3  yds.  of  edging  to 
make  as  shown  in  large  view,  1J/2  yds. 
of  beading,  2/2  yds.  of  edging  to  make 
as  shown  in  small  view,  for  medium 
size.  7560  boy’s  French  suit,  6  to  10 
years.  With  or  without  sailor  collar, 
with  sleeves  that  may  be  tucked  or 
gathered  and  joined  to  bands.  For  the 
eight  year  size,  the  suit  will  require  3' 4 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  1  yard  27 
inches  wide  for  the  sailor  collar  and  belt, 
and  6  yards  of  braid  to  make  as  illus¬ 
trated.  7564  English  top  coat,  34  to  42 
bust.  With  two-piece  sleeves  that  can  be 
made  plain  or  in  bell  shape.  With  cut¬ 
away  fronts,  with  or  without  under-arm 
seams,  or  with  straight  fronts  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams.  5]/2  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide  to  make  with  seams  un¬ 
der  the  arms ;  to  make  without  seams 
under  the  arms  use  material  54  inches 
wide  and  2%  yards  will  be  needed  for 
medium  size.  7336  girl’s  Norfolk  cos¬ 
tume,  8  to  12  years.  With  or  without 
applied  yoke  on  coat,  with  straight 
plaited  skirt.  5l/2  yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide,  for  10  year  size.  7563  three- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  3~)4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide,  with  1J4  yards  of 
any  width  for  panel. 

The  second  group  includes  7555  house 
jacket  with  peplum  34  to  42  bust.  With 
elbow  or  long  sleeves.  For  the  medium 
size,  the  jacket  will  require  3$4  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide.  7545  middy 
costume  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years.  With  six-gored 
skirt,  with  or  without  yoke  on  skirt  and 
blouse,  with  blouse  open  at  the  front 
and  joined  to  the  skirt  or  made  sepa¬ 


rate  and  drawn  on  over  the  head,  with 
elbow  or  long  sleeves.  7543  long 
double-breasted  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women.  16  and  18  years.  6  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide  with  Yi  yard 
44  or  52  for  collar  and  cuffs,  for  16  year 
size.  7554  child’s  tucked  dress,  2  to  6 
years.  With  square  or  high  neck,  short 


or  three-quarter  sleeves,  with  or  without 
shirring  at  waist  line.  7551  circular  pet¬ 
ticoat,  22  to  32  waist.  With  or  without 
yoke  and  frill,  with  inverted  plait  or 
habit  back. 


In  the  Time  of  Quinces. 

Quinces  have  a  refreshing  and  appe¬ 
tizing  flavor,  very  unlike  that  of  any 
other  fruit.  There  is  no  fruit  more 
popular  for  preserving  purposes,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  any 
other  fashions.  Fine  as  they  are  for 
making  of  jelly,  marmalade  and  pre¬ 
serves,  if  when  thoroughly  ripe,  they 
are  cooked  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  pear,  they  will  be  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  qualities  that  make  them  superior 
to  many  of  the  popular  dessert  fruits. 

If  quinces  are  put  into  syrup  to  cook 
they  become  hard  instead  of  soft.  If 
put  directly  into  boiling  water  they  are 
less  tender  than  when  started  to  cook 
in  cold  water.  If  kept  covered  while 
cooking  they  are  a  much  finer  color. 

To  bake  the  quinces,  pare,  halve  and 
core  the  fruit,  place  in  a  baking  dish, 
fill  to  half  their  depth  with  water, 
cover  closely  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  the  cover,  fill 
the  cavities  with  sugar,  put  a  bit  of  but¬ 
ter  on  each  piece  and  bake  uncovered 
until  tender,  basting  often.  Serve 
either  warm  or  cold  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

To  make  a  quince  compote  pare,  quar¬ 
ter  and  core  the  fruit  and  let  them  lie 
in  boiling  water  about  five  minutes. 
Drain  and  place  in  a  stew-pan  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit,  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and 
lemon  juice  and  a  little  water.  Let 
simmer  till  fruit  is  tender.  Serve  cold 

When  baking  apples  fill  the  space 
made  by  removing  the  core  with  bits 
of  quince,  it  will  give  a  delicious  flavor 
to  the  apples. 

If  you  wish  a  fine  flavored  apple 
sauce,  slice  a  quince  into  cold  water,  al¬ 
low  to  slowly  come  to  the  boiling  point 
and  cook  till  tender.  Remove  the  fruit, 
make  a  syrup  of  the  juice,  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  add  the  quartered  apples  and 
cook  till  tender,  then  add  the  quinces. 
May  be  served  warm  or  cold. 

To  can  the  quince,  pare,  quarter  and 
core  the  fruit  and  drop  into  cold  water. 
Cover  the  parings  and  cores,  after  re¬ 
moving  the  seeds,  with  cold  water,  sim¬ 
mer  in  a  closely  covered  vessel  until 
soft,  and  strain.  Drain  the  fruit  and 
weigh ;  for  every  pound  of  fruit  allow 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Bring  the  liquid  to  a  boil,  add  the  fruit! 
cover  and  boil  slowly  till  tender;  skim 
out  the  fruit,  add  the  sugar  and  some 
boiling  water  if  necessary;  when  it  boils 
add  the  fruit,  simmer  till  tender  and  of 
a  rich  color;  fill  jars  to  overflowing, 
and  seal. 

The  quince  is  delicious  as  a  preserve 
and  nice  to  use  with  ice  cream  or  to 
add  to  mincemeat  when  preserved  as 
follows :  Pare,  core  and  cut  into 

eighths.  Cook  slowly  in  a  syrup  made 
of  one  pint  of  sugar  to  two  of  fruit, 
with  half  pint  of  boiling  water;  when 
clear  and  transparent  and  the  syrup  is 
rich  and  heavy  can  in  small  jars. 

Quince  honey  is  a  delicacy  that  must 
be  made  in  small  quantities.  Pare*  and 
grate  the  quince.  Three  large  quinces, 
grated,  three  pints  sugar,  and  two  pints 
water ;  place  all  in  a  vessel  and  boil 
from  20  to  30  minutes.  The  grated  fruit 
should  remain  in  small  particles  and  the 
sugar  and  water  form  a  jelly.  Put  in 
glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin. 

Quince  jelly  may  be  made  from  the 
juice  obtained  by  boiling  the  parings  un¬ 
til  tender  in  enough  water  to  cover 
them,  but  we  think  the  following  a 
much  finer  jelly:  Allow  three  parts  of 
quince  juice  to  every  one  of  apple  juice 
and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  to  every  pint  of  the  mixed 
fruit  juice.  mrs.  geo.  sheppard. 


Good  Neighbors  in  Tennessee. 

Perhaps  other  neighborhoods  are  as 
sociable  as  my  own,  but  I  have  resided 
in  places  that  were  not.  While  our 
community  is  not  exempt  from  selfish¬ 
ness,  tattlers  and  so  on,  taken  as  a 
whole  there  is  none  better.  In  the  first 
place,  we.  are  rather  old-fashioned  and 
still  believe  in  all-day  visits,  where  we 
sew,  knit,  piece  quilts,  tack  carpet  rags, 
or  do  whatever  is  on  hand.  Apple  par¬ 
ings,  butter  stirrings,  molasses  boilings 
and  corn  huskings  are  still  in  vogue. 
Such  a  merry  clatter  of  tongues,  such 
a  noisy  patter  of  feet,  and  at  the  wind¬ 
up  of  the  corn  huskings  such  an  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  feast!  The  lectures  or 
operas  may  be  more  instructive,  but  as 
the  little  boy  said,  “I  am  sure  they  are 
no  more  filling.”  Again,  in  sickness 
there  is  no  worry  about  the  work,  for 
the  men  gather  up  and  perform  the  out¬ 


side  tasks,  while  the  women  with  kindly^ 
hearts  and  willing  hands  do  duty  with¬ 
in.  If  the  mother  is  seriously  ill  and 
the  children  noisy,  some  good  mother 
takes  them  home  to  her  own  brood  to 
give  the  desired  quietness  so  often 
necessary  to  the  complete  recovery  of 
the  patient.  If  a  long  siege  empties  the 
larder,  pies,  cakes,  fruits,  or  whatever 
is  lacking,  come  from  unknown  sources. 

If  death  enters  a  home  it  is  the 
gentle  hands  of  loving  friends  that  pre¬ 
pare  the  body  for  the  tomb.  While  the 
members  of  the  family  are  questioned 
as  to  their  desires  in  the  matter,  every 
detail  is  carried  out  by  the  neighbors, 
from  straightening  out  the  limbs  and 
closing  the  eyes  to  rounding  up  the  sod. 
The  house  is  never  closed  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral;  two  or  three  elderly 
persons  stay  back  to  straighten  up  the 
things  and  remove  all  traces,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  departed.  It  cheers  the 
hearts  to  come  back  to  the  open,  cheery 
house  and  sit  down  to  a  well-cooked, 
luncheon,  prepared  by  kindly  hands. 
Again,  papers,  pattern's,  books,  seeds, 
etc.,  are  shared  by  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  On  butchering  days  messes  of 
fresh  pork  are  sent  around,  and  when 
the  next  one  kills  they  go  again. 

Cider  mills,  molasses  mills,  etc.,  are 
public  property  for  those  who  have  none, 
but  of  course  each  one  gives  the  owner 
a  certain  amount  for  the  usage.  In  the 
matter  of  threshing,  harvesting,  etc.,  the 
men  folks  swap  work  as  well  as  stories, 
while  some  of  the  nearest  women  help 
the  hurried  housewife  prepare  the 
victuals  for  the  hungry  clan.  While 
machinery  to  a  certain  extent  has  done 
away  with  the  need  of  so  many  hands, 
there  is  always  a  need  of  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  MRS.  D.  d.  p. 


The  most  delicious  graham  bread  is 
made  as  follows:  Take  a  two-quart 
crock,  put  in  one  small  cup  of  sugar, 
two  teaspoon fuls  soda  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt.  Mix  with  enough  gra¬ 
ham  flour  and  sour  whole  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  to  fill  the  crock  with  a  dough 
just  a  little  too  stiff  to  pour.  Bake 
one  and  one-half  hours  and  you  will 
have  two  loaves  of  bread  that  surpass 
pie,  cake  or  cookies  in  palatableness  and 
wholesomeness.  c.  D.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tit!: 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THIS  WONDERFUL 
DISHWASHER  FOR 
THIRTY  DAYS 


FREE 


This  is  tire  Kitchenette—  the  dishwasher 
that  will  wash,  dry  and  sterilize  all  the 
dishes  used  by  a  large  family  in  a  few 
inutes.  No  need  to  put  your  hands  in 
water  or  perform  any  labor  whatever* 
and  the  Kitchenette 
does  it  all  and  does  it 
better.  Tt  is  so  easy 
and  simple  that  a  child 

f'f  can  work  it.  and  it  is 
rigidly  guaranteed. 


Pay  $1-00 

a  Month 


Every  housekeeper  should  have  on©  at 
v.j  once.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  It  until  you 
7 ’have  tried  it  for  SO  clays  andproverl  to  yon r 
//town  satisfaction  that  it  is  worth  its  weight 
Wit»  gold.  We  don’t  ask  you  for  a  penny 
down.  We  ship  yon  the  Kitchenette  FRKE. 
Try  it  for  30  days;  then  if  you  like  ii,  pay 
on  our  easiest  of  easy  payment  plans — 
$1.0n  a  month  for  a  few  mouths.  If  you 
don't  like  it  return  it  to  u»  at  our  expense. 


KITCHENETTE  (TV,  42  Pearl  8t.* 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Dept*  «J. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  th*  Kitch¬ 
enette  Family  Dishwasher,  with  full  particulars  of  your 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

ThU  coupon  In  to  he  worth  $1.00  If  1  deolde  to  buy  a 
Kitchenette* 


Name  . 


Address . . . . . ..  J 


<3&l  £ndi  of 

awdtt&uy 

and  long  hours  of  exposure  will  find 
you  dry  and  comfortable  if  you  wear  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

with  the  famous  Reflex  Edges  (pat'd)  that  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  running  in  at  the  front  when 
buttoned.  No  wet  weather  coat  so  useful  as  a 
Slicker.  No  Slicker  so  waterproof,  durable  or 
neat  in  appearance  as  the  Fish  Brand  Reflex. 
Get  yours  today  and  be  prepared  for  rain. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  T&WE&S 
BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited  p  vt 
Toronto  1112  fJSH 


To  All  Home  Lovers 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  re  d  rose 
design,  with  eith- 
l  er  green  or  tan 
ft  ground. 

®  No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 

Price, SI  1.95, 
SI. 50  Cash, 
75c  per 
ggSERSK.  Month 


Spear  o4  Pittsburgh  wants  to  prove  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
beautifying  your  homo  on  his  Long  Time,  Open  Ac¬ 
count,  Easy  Credit  System.  Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  Home  Lovers  from  Maine  to  California  no\v  buy  their 
Home  Furnishings  from  the  House  of  Spear,  and  you 
will  want  to,  also,  when  you  understand  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  trade  with  Spear,  selecting  your 
goods  from  his  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog  right  in 
your  own  home— filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  an 
amazing  array  of  wonderful  bargains  for  your  home— 
a  bigger  selection  than  you  could  probably  get  in  the 
combined  stocks  of  100  average  furniture  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  in 
Furniture,  Ranges,  Stoves, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Dishes, 

Portieres,  Clocks,  Refrigerators, 

Silverware,  Go-Carts,  Lace  Curtains,  rnm 

Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses,  v; 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  proa- 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  home  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
mo:  “Ho  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 

k.  Pittsburgh  A 


Your  Credit  Is  Good 
With 


St-"  S  Cod  sup- 

-  ,  d  -1*— ports;  oO 

,  ,  it.  cot¬ 

ton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

Spear’s  Famous  “New  Special 
Plymouth”  Range 

No.  C2600  (Wilt) 

iSrSB//  voir)  Price  $18.85. 

C“h  **.«0-S1.6Q 

I  frT7J  E  the 

‘  sTmi  exeat 

t  VV.  ,23  ran  go 

that 

has 

garit  M  1  caused  such 

a  sensation 
aa  the  most 
amazing 

value  ever  offered. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

American 

fiF'-'v'  Voh. jtdirftrfy TerTi  quartered 
jESjq&'r  ,  l&Sj  oak.lltted 

ifeste®-’  16.— A  with 

ISTllIkv.  ng#'  iffivv  IF'".?  drawer; 

xErshs,  -.icar  highly 

Ft  jfi  tssed 

finish. 


Always 


No  matter  where  you  live,  his  liberal,  open  account, 
easy  payment  plan  gives  you  every  possible  credit  advan¬ 
tage  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  and  well-to-do  custo¬ 
mer  of  any  city  store.  Spear  trusts  all  honest  people, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  income.  Ha 


uvciywuere,  rogaruicos  oj.  i. non  income,  no 

charges  nothing  extra  for  Spear  credit,  cither 
— just  select  what  you  wantlrom  theMammoth 
Spear  Bargain  Book,  paying  for  it  in  small 
payments  without  interest,  as  convenient. 


^SrSComial 
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Prices  Lowest 


Spear  of  Pittsburgh  allows  no  store  or 
factory  on  earth  to  undersell  him.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Spear  System  of  Credit 
Buying  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  highest 
quality,  hut  also  make  an  actual  saving  of  front 
one-third  to  one-half  on  every  order. 

Says  Take  SO 
Days  To  Decide 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  will  ship  anything 
you  select  from  his  wonderful  Bargain  Catalog 
on  approval.  You  can  keep  the  goods  for  a  30 
day’s  home  test.  Then,  if  after  a  whole  month 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
HMMaoM  the  goods  at  Spear’s  expense,  and 


Pi  ho  will  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
II  that  about  the  fairest  way  in  the 
LLi  world  to  sell  goods. 

B  Spear’s  Famous 

■  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid  golden 

■  oak  Rocker  with  high  backt  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is  up¬ 
holstered  with  high  grade  black 

■  Sylvan  leather  over  i  ull  steel  springs 
and  beautiful  ruffled  edge  to  match 
back.  Wide  arms,  front  posts  of 
handsome  design. 

BSend  Trial  Order  Now 

■  But  whether  you  order  or  not 

Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon 
or  Postal  for  Spear’s  Big 
M  Bargain  Catalog  Today. 

2  SPEAR  &  CO., 

■  Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  l*a. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bargain 
Catalog, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


No.  c.  w.  ^ 

681 — Prico  ^5 
$1.95. Hash  76o 
Bit!.  50c  Mouth 


Where ver  You  Live-Write 
For  His  Free  Catalog 


mtmm. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

A  PROBLEM  OF  PURE  BLOOD. 

John  Gould’s  answer  to  C.  H.  on  page 
898  has  made  many  doubts  arise  in  my 
mind,  and  would  like  him,  if  he  would,  to 
answer  the  following  questions : 

Given,  young  man  with  .$1,000  and  not 
over  $1,500,  to  be  invested  in  registered 
Ilolstcins,  who  hesitates  because  be  does 
not  understand  stock  breeding  and  because 
he  is  obliged  to  buy  from  strangers,  as  no 
registered  Holsteins  are  available  near 
home.  Should  such  a  person  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  only  opportunity  within  driving 
distance  of  his  home  to  buy  from  men 
whom  he  trusts,  or  should  he  look  for  a 
better  proposition  away  from  home  with 
the  added  transportation  charges? 

Available,  first,  two  cows  carrying  third 
calf,  the  one  milking  10,500  the  first  year, 
the  other  only  6,500  the  first  year,  but  this, 
her  second  year,  bidding  fair  for  11,000 
pounds,  both  having  ordinary  care.  Bred 
to  De  Kol  bull,  sired  by  the  grandsire  of 
the  champion  cow  of  the  world  (Banostine 
Belle  De  Kol)  ;  price,  $625  for  both  cows. 
Second,  the  heifer  calves  of  ordinary  regis¬ 
tered  cows  sired  by  above  mentioned  De 
Kol  bull,  at  from  $125  to  $150  each.  In 
case  of  the  first  proposition  what  bull 
should  be  bought  and  in  the  latter  what 
kind  and  price  of  bull  should  I  buy  for 
these  calves?  I  should  very  much  like 
to  start  as  near  right  as  possible,  and 
know  which  would  be  the  better  way  to 
start,  with  the  cows  or  heifer  calves  at 
prices  mentioned,  or  look  for  better  blood. 
Pennsylvania.  a.  s.  h. 

Buying  and  breeding  registered  stock 
is  a  business  that  cannot  be  wholly 
relegated  to  a  correspondence  school, 
for  wholly  dependable  results.  It  takes 
in  breeds,  families  of  breeds,  “nicking,” 
developing,  and  all  based  upon  the  per¬ 
formances  of  lines  of  ancestry;  and 
how  to  mate  these  lines  of  descent  and 
add  to  and  fortify  the  prepotent  ele¬ 
ments  that  go  to  make  heredity  a  de-, 
pendable  factor  in  stock  raising.  Above 
all,  to  breed  back  upon  itself  now  and 
then  for  a  concentration  of  blood,  and 
not  all  the  time  be  going  outside  “for 
fresh  blood”  and  reducing  by  half  the 
thing  you  have  in  undisputed  possession, 
with  an  even  chance  that  you  have 
weakened,  instead  of  strengthened,  your 
herd.  Location  of  the  buyer  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  herd  does  have  something 
to  do  in  the  matter.  Buying  near  home 
from  a  breeder  whom  one  can  and  does 
trust,  is  a  point  of  favor ;  but  to-day, 
where  one  buys  of  the  member  of  an 
association,  like  the  one  near  me,  and 
all  sales  go  through  a  “clearing  house” 
that  warrants  and  defends,  one  runs 
very  little  risk  but  what  the  animals 
bought  will  fill  the  warra^L  Notably 
to-day  the  agents  of  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  buyer  for  the  United 
States  are  buying  cows  from  our  local 
association,  one  herd  to  go  to  Japan 
and  the  other  to  Annapolis,  because,  as 
remarked  the  Japanese,  “We  can  buy 
better  cows  here  than  in  Holland,  and 
have  them  warranted.”  Of  course  there 
are  buyers  who  are  really  cow  mer-. 
chants,  who  buy  by  sight  and  sell  “as 
they  run,”  of  whom  the  farmer  who 
buys  must  beware,  as  there  is  no  asso¬ 
ciation  honor  to  live  up  to  and  dollars 
count  above  integrity. 

The  first  inquiry  as  to  the  two  cows 
does  not  appeal  to  me  as  being  the  best 
you  can  do.  As  you  do  not  state  what 
the  breeding  of  these  two  cows  is,  I 
assume  that  they  are,  like  the  mothers 
of  the  calves  in  second  inquiry,  ordinary 
registered  cows,  and  their  milk  records, 
their  second  year  is  not  what  it  should 
be  for  foundation  stock.  In  each  of 
these  two  cows  should  be  united  two 
lines  of  strong  dairy  animals  with  large 
and  each  year  increasing  records.  I 
doubt  if  the  cows  would  bring  any  such 
money  hereabouts  in  this  land  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  foundation  herds — certainly  not 
unless  showing  large  records  in  the  A. 

R.  O.  test.  You  cannot  afford  to  build 
up  and  develop  a  family  of  milkers  out 
of  ordinary  registered  stock.  Such 
breeding  develops  too  many  misfits;  at 
least  I  know  of  no  breeder  of  fine  stock 
who  is  attempting  such  a  course,  and  as 
you  propose  to  put  good  money  into  it, 
you  should  get  your  money’s  worth  in 
return.  Of  course  these  cows  are  bred 
to  a  sire  that  has  a  line  of  breeding  that 
runs  back  to  excellent  blood,  but  this 
you  see  is  checkmated  by  the  “ordinary” 
breeding  of  the  cows,  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments  in  combination  which  are  very 
liable  to  crop  out  when  not  wanted. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the 
calves  of  these  ordinary  registered  cows 
in  the  second  case ;  you  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  their  breeding.  At  best  they 


will  only  be  half  of  what  you  want,  and 
which  must  be  bred  out  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  before  they  fill  the 
bill  now  demanded  by  buyers  who  want 
their  breeding  in  direct  lines,  and  strong 
prepotency,  which  can  never  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  with  questionable  admixtures 
in  the  breeding.  If  you  do  buy  this 
home  stock,  there  is  only  one  choice  you 
can  make  in  getting  a  sire,  and  that  is 
to  get  the  best-bred  male  you  can  and 
as  closely  related  to  Friend  Hengerveld 
De  Kol  Butter  Boy  as  you  can,  and 
line-breed  him  back  at  least  once  to  his 
own  get,  and  if  you  buy  De  Kols,  still 
do  the  same.  To  a  certain  extent  all 
this  reply  must  be  in  part  in  the  nature 
of  guesswork,  not  knowing  anything 
about  what  may  be  brought  together  in 
conformation,  lines  of  breeding,  en¬ 
vironment,  whether  close  lines  of  blood 
are  to  be  brought  together,  or  wholly 
outcrosses,  of  all  of  which  the  man  on 
the  ground  is  to  be  the  final  arti- 
trator.  In  this  buying,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  “side  having  the  most  and 
best  points  of  excellence  and  strongest 
prepotency”  is  sure  of  making  substan¬ 
tial  gains,  but  when  the  mating  is  of 
equal  values  success  is  pretty  nearly 
certain,  taken  as  a  whole.  Always  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  the  sire  is  more  than 
half  the  herd,  for  he  is  the  concen¬ 
trated  excellence  of  two  lines  of  an¬ 
cestors,  while  the  cow  is  only  a  half,  as 
to  parentage,  and  not  the  dominating 
influence  as  is  the  sire,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over.  While  one 
may  go  somewhat  wrong  as  to  the  cow, 
he  can  never  afford  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  the  sire.  Hunt  for  the  best 
sire  obtainable  and  buy  him  as  cheap  as 
you  can,  but  never  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  john  gould. 

Ohio. 


The  Silo  Not  a  Rumshop. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  gray-haired  fake  to  go  riding  on 
printers’  ink: 

Washington,  August  8. — The  cow  with  a 
“jag”  is  the  latest  discovery  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

A  Virginia  husbandman,  alarmed  by  the 
indecorous  performances  of  an  ordinarily 
perfectly  mild  animal  after  munching  a 
ration  of  silage,  appealed  to  the  experts 
in  the  department. 

Investigation  revealed  that  “bossy”  had 
feasted  on  fermented  cornstalks  and  had 
simply  gotten  drunk  on  raw  bourbon  whis¬ 
ky — that  was  all. 

The  last  time  we  heard  about  this 
the  hired  man  had  found  a  crack  in  the 
bottom  of  a  silo.  He  ran  a  straw  in 
and  sucked  out  a  fine  quality  of  liquor 
which  made  him  as  drunk  as  a  lord ! 
That  was  the  last  report — now  they 
have  silage  sending  the  good  old  cow 
on  a  spree.  The  whole  thing  is  a  fake, 
pure  and  simple.  The  story  is  concocted 
by  some  smart  newspaper  reporter  who 
has  run  short  of  other  material.  We 
went  all  over  the  subject  with  chemists 
years  ago.  There  would  be  about  as 
much  alcohol  developed  in  the  silo  as 
there  would  be  in  bread  baking.  The 
good  old  silo  is  no  natural  rum  shop ! 


Where  are  the  Sheep? 

As  a  reader  and  a  grateful  one,  of  your 
paper  for  years  may  I  ask  you  what  be¬ 
comes  of  all  the  sheep?  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  buy 
mutton,  the  butchers  without  exception 
saying  there  is  none  to  be  had,  although 
I  have  a  standing  order  for  one  whole  sheep 
at  any  time.  One  was  found  for  me  last 
Winter,  but  it  proved  so  tough,  even  after 
hanging  for  three  weeks,  that  I  did  not 
order  another  from  the  same  man.  I  used 
to  get  so-called  “Canada  mutton” — legs  to 
boil  or  roast  rare - that  meant  real  nour¬ 

ishment  for  the  eaters ;  but  now,  with  20 
or  more  young  men  to  feed,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  had  but  little  legs  of  emphatically 
lamb,  although  I  see  between  here  and 
Trenton,  flocks  of  sheep.  This  would  seem 
a  practical  question  for  many  housekeepers. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  h.  m.  o. 

What  becomes  of  the  sheep ?  Sup¬ 
pose  we  let  our  sheep  men  answer. 
Every  year  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  comes  up  claiming  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  about  55,000,000  sheep,  but  most 
of  us,  like  this  correspondent,  find  it 
hard  to  obtain  good  mutton.  This  meat 
is  not  a  great  favorite  with  Americans. 
In  the  city  restaurants  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  five  calls  for  pork  or  beef  to  one 
of  mutton — except  in  the  higher  class 
hotels.  The  sheep  you  see  are  probably 
used  for  producing  “hothouse  lambs,” 
too  high  priced  for  ordinary  consump¬ 
tion.  The  last  report  from  Washington 
gave  New  Jersey  50,000  sheep,  or  one 
for  about  43  inhabitants.  In  theory 
there  is  no  stronger  farm  argument  than 
that  more  sheep  ought  to  be  kept.  They 
are  clean,  neat  animals,  easily  raised, 
and  giving  three  profits— wool,  lambs 
and  mutton.  Yet  few  Eastern  farmers 
will  touch  them.  One  reason  is  the  fear 
of  dogs,  and  another  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  understand  their  care.  There 
ought  to  be  more  mutton,  but  who  will 
produce  it? 
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PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
.  WITH  LICE  , TICKS,  MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


Kreso 
Dip  N?1 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED, 

UNIFORM,  DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  GALLONS  OF  S0LUTI0N(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOW  IF  YOU 
ARE  INTERESTED. 
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PARKE, DAVIS  &  CO. 

WDEPARTMCNT  OF  ANIMAL  ^ 
INDUSTRY. 

vDETROIT,MICH 
U. S.  A 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
I  cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects1, 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en-  ' 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
,  4  free  trial.  We  take  it  back 

kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avenue, 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 

and  hot  water  for  _ 

scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  ol 
facts  and  figures. 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 


James  Leffel  &  Company 

Springfield, 


Don’t letYour  Horse  Suffer 

[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 
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vim  me  iic  vci  -  lulling 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  toll  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 
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3PAYIN  CURE 


Time 
Has  Told 


Don’t  experiment  with 
every  remedy  under 
the  sun  for  Spavin, 
Ringbone.  Curb,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Swollen 
Joints  or  any  lameness 
of  horse  or  man. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

I  has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  35  years.  Try  It. 

Granby,  Mo..  May  14,  1911. 

Gentlemen: — Have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  for  25 
years  and  have  cured  many  spavins.  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  beaten.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  L.  England. 

$1  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.  Atall  drug  stores.  Ask  for 
free  book,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,” or  write  to — 

1  DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


MINERAL 
'"U:BEAVE 


„  Ovei 
Fifty 
.  Y  ears 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa, 

You  Can’t  Cut  0ut  i'r?2Si?S5S?KSySS 


BINE 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or ' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


ABSQR 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  tho  horso  same  time.  Lioes  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  82.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  E  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins.  Rup¬ 
tured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Price  81.00  and  82.00  a  bot¬ 
tle  at-  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell 
if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.Sprlnflfield.Mass. 


you  more 


95  an£l  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEE!). 

Easy  rurm  ng.  Easily  cleaned 

_  _  Whether  ds.  ry  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our  handsome freo  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0.  b»,»bbr55S.y. 


tump  Jaw  Cured  in  three  weeks  with 
1  one  application  of 

Adam's  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 

II.  C.  A ItA 31 S  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


MILK  BOTTLES 


Perfect  cap  seats,  color,  weight, 
annealing,  capacity,  thickness  and 
even  distribution  guaranteed  :  :  : 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


Sf  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Tiuai.— Stationary  When  OrEN 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla, N.  Y. 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
°  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  ottr  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Bead  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO„  Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 


__ _  — when  and 

W  where  you  want  it.  Low 

■  cost.  The  FOSTER  High 

■  Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed,  ptayp*! 

■  JVfrvnAw  harlr  If  naf  ealilfied 
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;  WATER 


I  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Costs  little.  Free  Book  ol  facts,  j 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  A 
I  1U  Trinity  building,  New  York  ^ 


HELP  MOULTING  HENS 

to  quickly  get  their  new  coats  and  begin  to  produce  the  fall  and 
winter  eggs,  which  bring  the  big  prices.  This  is  easy l  Use 

Poultry  Regulator 

which  tones  up  the  system  and  improves 
digestion.  It’s  great  for  pullets,  too. 

25c,  50c,  $1.  25-Ib.  Pails,  $2.50, 

For  best  results,  keep  the  houses  sanitary. 

Disinfectant 

*  35c  qt.;.  $1  gal. 

It  destroys  disease  germs,  kills  lice  and  mites. 
Makes  everything  sweet  and  clean. 

“Your  Money  Back  if  It  Fails,’* 
POULTRY  BOOK  FREE. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 
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M  X  L  3ES. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  31/A  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MILK. 

In  the  Boston  llcrahl  Robert  M.  Burnett 
gives  his  ideas  of  remedies  for  the  abuses 
in  handling  Massachusetts  milk,  as  follows: 

"The  equalization  of  all  railroad  rates  on 
milk  haulage  in  New  England  on  a  mileage 
basis. 

"The  withdrawal  of  the  Massachusetts 
milk  producers  from  the  various  New  Eng¬ 
land  producers’  associations  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Massachusetts  body  only  of 
Massachusetts  farmers. 

‘‘The  enactment  of  a  law  or  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  a  board  of  health  regulation  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  milk  artificially  treated 
must  be  so  labeled  on  the  package  which 
reaches  the  consumer  and  that  the  type  of 
such  treatment  must  also  be  specified. 

“Also  the  labeling  of  such  retail  pack¬ 
age  with  definite  data  ns  to  the  name  of 
the  State  in  which  the  milk  is  produced." 

Mr.  Burnett  says  further:  “I  ascribe  the 
decline  of  dairy  farming  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  main  to  the  out-of-State  competi¬ 
tion  which  the  local  man  has  been  obliged 
to  meet.  lie  has  been  all  but  driven  out 
of  the  Boston  market,  because  the  con¬ 
tractors  have  been  able  to  purchase,  and 
with  a  lower  freight  rate  in  the  territory 
outside  the  State,  milk  a  ta  lower  price 
than  he  could  secure  it  inside  our  State, 
and  yet  sell  it  to  Boston  consumers  for  the 
same  price  as  the  local  product.  It  is  true 
that  tank  cars  and  other  transportation 
methods  have  been  used,  while  some  of  it 
has  been  pasteurized  two  and  three  times, 
and  the  contractor  has  even  developed  a 
new  type  of  compound  milk,  which  is  con¬ 
densed  out  of  the  State,  brought  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  water  added,  with  the  legal  amount 
of  butter  fats,  and  sold  as  normal  milk. 
The  one  saving  clause  has  been  for  him 
that  milk,  after  all,  is  milk  as  far  as  the 
average  consumer  knows. 

“It  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  I 
have  suggested  the  new  regulations  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  milk  in  its  final  pack¬ 
age,  both  as  to  the  artificial  treatment,  if 
any,  to  which  it  lias  been  subjected,  and 
also  as  to  its  point  of  origin.  For  it  is 
this  milk,  so  compounded  and  pasterlzed 
and  transoorted,  which  is  driving  out  the 
Rival  produCv  and  which,  unless  checked, 
will  eliminate  it  entirely.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  once  the  consumer 
by  nu  ins  of  such  labels  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  origin  and  treatments  to  which 
his  milk  has  been  subjected,  that  he  will 
make  a  Remand  for  the  Massachusetts 
product  and  that  a  natural  revival  will 
result,  and  the  local  farmer  in  asking  for 
such  a  provision  is  not  demanding  anything 
unfair  or  unusual.  lie  is  raising  his  milk 
under  the  strictest  inspection  system  in 
vogue  in  the  New  England  States.  He 
hurries  it  to  market  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity.  Surely  the  contractor  who 
buys  his  milk  is  entitled  to  profit  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  ability  to  stamp  on  the  bottle 
cap  the  statement  that  it  is  produced  in 
Massachusetts. 

"In  the  same  way  the  contractor  who  is 
doing  business  with  the  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  product 
should  be  compelled  to  so  specify  abso¬ 
lutely  what  artificial  treatment,  if  any, 
they  have  given  the  milk.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  compounded  milk  where  the 
cream  is  separated,  the  skim-milk  shipped 
to  Boston  and  then  water  is  added.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  this  treatment 
should  be  plainly  acknowledged  on  the  cap 
of  every  bottle  containing  the  compound. 
Selling  this  as  is  done  now  as  a  natural 
product  is  wrong  to  the  consumer.  With 
regard  to  pastuerization,  the  method  of 
pastuerization  should  be  specified.  There 
are  three  kinds,  the  flash  pasteurization, 
which  is  a  snare  and  delusion ;  the  tank 
pasteurization,  whicu  is  more  acceptable: 
and  the  pasteurization  in  the  final  sealed 
package,  which  medical  men  admit  is  the 
ideal  pasteurization,  though  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  used  on  account  of  the  cost.  The 
distinctions  are  so  sharp  that  they  should 
be  made  known. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  Massachusetts 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  made  up  ol 
men  working  together  under  equal  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  inspection,  cost  of  stock,  of 
labor  and  of  feed.  I  would  not  have  any¬ 
one  conclude  that  I  am  against  the  sale  of 
milk  which  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  native  product.  My  contention  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  out-of-State  milk 
as  described,  which  is  in  part  from  24  to 
72  hours  old  when  delivered,  is  entitled  to 
be  sold  for”  the  same  price  as  our  native 
milk.  The  consumer  naturally  is  entitled 
to  buy  his  milk  at  the  cheapest  possible 
figure,  and  provided  he  is  aware  of  its 
history  no  claim  can  be  made  that  he  is 
mislead.  The  attitude  of  the  Boston  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  always  one  of  willingness 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  product  raised 
nearby  and  inspected  by  Massachusetts  au¬ 
thorities.” 


Dairy  farmers  are  wondering  these  days 
whether  there  is  really  any  Dairymen's 
League.  If  there  is  they  think  it  is  time 
for  it  to  assert  itself."  for  now  is  the 
emergency.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  has  announced  the  price  for  milk  for 
the  coming  six  months  at  a  price  21  cents 
lower  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  much 
lower  than  for  several  years.  This  com¬ 
pany  holds  the  power  to  make  prices  now. 
They  may  not  be  any  more  at  fault  than 
other  dealers,  in  fact  it  looks  as  though 
all  the  dealers  of  any  consequence  are  in 
league  with  the  Bordens,  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned.  It  is  more  than  intimated 
that  several  of  the  so-called  competing 
companies  are  owned  by  the  same  stock¬ 
holders  as  the  Borden  company.  There  is 
doubt  about  any  competition  between  them. 
The  prices  are  less  than  butter  and  cheese 
business  would  make  them,  it  is  said,  so  it 
would  seem  possible  to  solve  tin*  difficulty 
by  starting  up  the  factories.  These  will 
have  to  be  built  in  most  cases,  and  farm¬ 
ers  are  afraid  to  build  for  fear  that  the 
big  concerns  will  open  up  on  them  and 
drive  them  out  of  business.  Can  the  league 
do  anything  for  the  rescue  of  the  members 
of  that  organization  or  of  dairymen  as  a 
whole  in  the  shipping  territory?  If  it  can 
not.  why  not?  If  it  can,  why  does  it  not 
act?  Many  of  last  season's  feed  bills  are 
not  yet  paid  afid  all  are  wondering  how 
the  feeds  of  the  coming  Winter  are  to  be 
paid.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
so  much  disgust  on  the  part  of  farmers 
over  prices.  H.  H.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  outlook  for  dairying  in  this  section 
is  discouraging.  Grain  is  higher  in  price 
than  last  year ;  hay  about  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  Milk,  33  cents  per  can  of  eight 
quarts.  Farmers  hereabouts  are  selling 
their  cows,  being  unable  to  produce  good 
milk  at  prices  offered  and  meet  the  constant 
requirements  of  an  arbitrary  inspection. 
Cows  sell  from  .$50  to  $75.  w.  E.  s. 

Southboro,  Mass. 


Very  little  milk  is  produced  for  sale  iu 
this  section,  excepting  the  local  dairies 
that  supply  villages  and  towns.  This  milk 
is  usually  sold  from  a  wagon  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  In  villages  the  yearly  price  will 
prooably  average  23  cents  per  gallon,  in 
larger  towns  30  cents.  The  corn  crop  here 
is  the  best  for  several  years.  Other  feed 
crops  good  so  that  desirable  cows  need  not 
be  sold  for  lack  of  feed.  There  are  very 
few  butter  or  cheese  factories  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  none  near  here.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  usable  butter  most  of  the  time,  for  the 
local  supply,  and  all  cheese  is  shipped  in. 

Newport,  O.  h.  u.  g. 


There  is  plenty  of  rough  fodder  to  win¬ 
ter  stock  in  this  locality ;  almost  every¬ 
one  buys  his  feed,  there  is  not  half  enough 
raised  to  feed  stock.  Milch  cows  are  worth 
from  $00  to  $100  apiece.  Milk  is  worth 
3%  cents  per  quart  since  July  15;  price 
is  too  low.  Since  September  1  milk  is 
shrinking  badly  all  the  time ;  cannot  buy 
any  grain  for  much  less  than  $30  per  ton. 
Farmers  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  satisfied  if  milk  had  gone  to  3% 
cents  per  quart  the  first  of  September. 
The  Health  Board  of  New  York  City  keeps 
sending  out  agents  all  the  time  to  have 
farmers  keep  fixing  their  barns  and  do  not 
want  to  pay  any  more  for  the  milk.  The 
consumer  pays  enough  for  the  milk,  but  the 
railroad  and  middlemen  get  too  much  for 
what  they  do  to  it.  If  they  do  not  let 
up  on  the  farmer  pretty  soon  a  great  many 
of  them  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  they  cannot  get  money  to  comply 
with  their  demands.  Most  farmers  are 
taking  good  care  of  their  milk  nowadays : 
if  it  reached  the  consumer  as  good  as  it 
left  the  farm  it  would  not  hurt  anybody. 

Sauquoit.  N.  Y,  c.  e.  b. 


CATTLE  AT  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIK . 

The  exhibit  of  live  stock  was  excellent 
this  year,  as  usual,  and  the  new  cattle 
building  afforded  opportunity  to  see  with 
comfort  the  many  animals  shown.  A  no¬ 
ticeable  improvevment  over  some  past  years 
was  the  absence  of  blankets,  which  have 
in  many  instances  completely  spoiled  an 
exhibit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  whatever  protection  they  may  have 
afforded  to  the  cattle  wearing  them.  To 
enumerate  the  different  breeds  exhibited 
would  be  simply  to  catalogue  the  different 
varieties  of  horned  cattle,  and  to  include 
a  few  that  have  seemingly  so  far  given  as¬ 
sent  to  the  Darwinian  theory  as  to  have 
discarded  their  now  useless,  and  conse¬ 
quently  functionless,  weapons.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  old  butter  breeds  like  the 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  were  represented  by 
splendid  herds,  many  individuals  of  which 
were  truly  “works  of  art,”  not  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beautiful  lines  and  graceful 
bearing,  but  also  because  they  really  rep¬ 
resented  in  high  degree  the  art  of  the 
breeder  working  upon  a  foundation  sup¬ 
plied  by  nature.  The  udders  ca  cried  by 
some  of  these  cows  were  a  revelation  to  a 
farmer  accustomed  to  thinking  of  cows  of 
the  Jersey  type  as,  par  excellence,  butter 
makers,  but  scant  producers  when  quantity 
of  milk  is  considered. 

The  growing  tendency  of  New  York  State 
farmers  to  make  their  acres  suburban  to 
New  York  City  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet,  was  shown 
iu  the  display  of  that  great  breed,  the 
Ilolsteins.  The  large  frames  and  capacious 
paunches  of  these  animals  evidenced  their 
capacity  for  turning  great  quantities  of 
roughage  into  liquid  nutriment,  and  gave  a 
cue  to  their  rapidly  increasing  popularity 
in  those  dairying  sections  of  the  State 
where  milk  is  produced  chiefly  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  cities.  Notwithstanding  the 
buffetings  that  they  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  those  who,  in  season  and  out. 
have  preached  the  necessity  of  specializing 
iu  dairy  farming,  the  champions  of  the 
dual  purpose  cow  were  there  in  full  force, 
and  splendid  examples  of  the  “milking 
Short-horns”  were  shown.  Many  of  these 
were  animals  of  large  bulk,  weighing,  it 
was  said,  from  1,200  to  1.500  pounds,  and 
carrying  udders  that  made  it  easy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  produce  up  to  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  yearly.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  average  production  per 
cow  iu  New  York  State  dairy  herds  is  said 
to  be  but  4,000  pounds  these  beef-making 
Durhams  seem  to  have  easily  earned  a 
place  in  the  dairy  class. 

Something  of  a  novelty  to  many  Eastern 
farmers  were  the  huge  Herefords.  the  Gal¬ 
loways,  the  Aberdeen -Angus,  and  the  Red 
Polled  breeds,  and  hobnobbing  with  them 
might  be  seen  their  diminutive  cousins,  the 
Kerrys  and  French  Canadians,  each  tilling 
a  niche  in  the  great  bovine  world,  and 
possessing  special  advantages  along  certain 
lines  denied  to  others  of  their  kind.  To 
the  average  dairyman,  handienpped  as  he 
frequently  is  by  lack  of  capital,  and  by  the 
discouragingly  small  margin  between  the 
price  received  for  his  milk  and  the  cost  of 
its  production,  the  exhibit  was  yet  an  in¬ 
spiration,  for  it  showed  the  possibilities  of 
selection  and  breeding  for  specific  purposes, 
and  it  gave  him  a  broader  view  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  agriculture,  and  an  incentive, 
as  well,  toward  a  nearer  approach  to  his 
ideals  in  whatever  line  of  production  he 
might  be  engaged.  M.  B.  d. 


Fleshy  Udder. 

A  Jersey  heifer  born  August  30,  1010, 
came  fresh  for  the  first  time  July  3.  1912. 
She  had  always  been  large,  strong  and 
well  developed  for  her  age ;  the  udder  was 
well  developed  and  we  had  every  reason 
to  expect  a  large  milk  production.  The 
heifer  was  in  fine  condition  ail  last  Win¬ 
ter,  fed  liberally  with  cut  corn  fodder  and 
chopped  feed,  the  purpose  being  to  force 
growth  and  development  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  calf  came  at  the  normal  period 
and  everything  seemed  right,  but  the  heif¬ 
er  has  never  given  more  than  three  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  The  udder  while  quite 
large  seems  fleshy  or  meaty.  Can  you 
state  the  cause  of  this  condition?  What 
if  anything  can  he  done  to  overcome  it? 
Is  it  probable  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quantity  of  milk  after 
the  second  or  later  calves?  The  heifer  is 


a  registered  Jersey,  being  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Flora  Brown,  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  champion  butter  cow.  F.  g.  s. 

Ohio. 

A  fleshy  udder  contains  scar  or  tumor 
tissue  in  a  cow  that  has  suffered  from  gar¬ 
get  one  or  more  times,  and  such  an  udder 
is  incurably  injured.  When  fleshiness  of 
the  udder  is  congenital  it  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  as  a  tendency  or  actuality ;  but  if 
such  a  heifer  is  bred  to  a  bull  from  a 
large  producing  cow,  known  to  have  an 
udder  of  fine  quality  that  shows  no  meati¬ 
ness  or  size  after  milking,  but  is  of  the 
“dishrag”  sort,  there  is  some  chance  that 
her  offspring  may  have  good  udders.  A 
bull  from  a  cow  that  has  a  fleshy  udder  is 
objectionable  for  use.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  udder  in  question  is  not  really 
meaty,  but  enlarged  and  swollen  from  con¬ 
gestion.  Foment  with  hot  water  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  with  warm 
melted  lard.  Give  the  udder  a  vex-y  thor¬ 
ough  hand  rubbing  and  massage  each  time 
the  hot  water  is  used.  Once  daily  give 
half  an  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saltpeter  in  water. 

a.  s.  A. 


At  auctions  here  last  Spring  horses  sold 
for  $150  to  $250  :  cows  $35  to  $G5  ;  sheep 
$5  to  $8 ;  hay  $25  to  $35.  Manure  and 
silage  are  never  sold.  No  milk  sold.  Old 
crops  all  out  of  farmers'  hands. 

Stafford,  N.  Y.  j,  m.  F. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

The  Little  Missouri  Horse  Company,  of  Meadville, 
Pa,,  offer  at  Public  Sale 

Forty  Head  of  Imported  and  American-Bred  Re¬ 
gistered  Percheron  Mares  and  Stallions 

Side  to  be  held  at  their  stables  at  C'onnoaut  Lake, 
Pa.,  on 

Tuesday,  Nov.  12th,  1912,  at  12.30  o'clock,  Sharp 

T.'7I'e  hol'd  is  headed  by  tho  Imported  Stallion 
LRRA5  (59572)  45419,  a  ton  horse,  and  Josaphat 
(84207)  77320,  an  International  Winner. 

COL.  F.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer. 

Write  to  E.  C.  HUI0EK0PER,  Manager, 

Little  Missouri  Horso  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Breed  Up— Not  Down^*’r«S“.,Si'S 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HORSES 

HAf.KNFY  &  tuotting-bred  horses 

llrtUIUYLI  FOR  SAI.E-or  could  use  1912  5-Pas¬ 
senger  Auto  and  Dairy  Cattle  in  exchange. 

DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridoeville,  Bel. 

rjercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
■  at  farmers'  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefleld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  ILK.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Handsome  Chestnut  Mules 

5  and  9  years:  strong  and  willing:  guaranteed 
sound;  12  hands;  reasonable:  $325. 
r  stored  Angoras,  yearling  Dorset  Ewe. 

L.  1  HYSON.  DmginaiCs  Ferry,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS 

10,0°0FERRETS  F°R  sALET,Sa'S!5 

it  s  free.  DeKleme  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 

SHEBI? 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Saleiffl 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-&tpi§hs™rE^Er)  hampshiredown 

„  SHEEP  1  HE  BEST  OF  BREEDING. 

H.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  9,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Shropshire  RamS-?X  fj& SSJ?. 

Iish  blood  from  Cooper,  Thorn,  and  Buttnr;  is  well 
covered  and  tight  wooled.  Traver  Farm,  Wynantskill.N.Y, 

50  HAMPSHIREDOWN  SHEEP 

From  7  mos.  to  4  years  old,  both  sexes:  have  gone 
into  dairy  business  and  must  dispose  of  my  flock; 
write  your  wants:  prices  right. 

VV ,  H.  CRAWFORD,  R.  F.  D.  10,  .  Mercer,  Pa. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  I1' ARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Y’eoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y 

S  WIME 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-^S/C” 

tier  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  l>est  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs, 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

CHESTER  WHITES— Two  Prolific  Brood  Sows,  also  a 
*  few  Choice  Gilts  and  Boars;  all  stock  registered 

EUGENE  T.  BLACK,  -  SCIO,  N.  Y. 

n  1  f!  ’q  Of  Superior  Quallty-17 choice young 
Ui  li  U,  O  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs: 
no  alun.  FREI)  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 

nilRfin  PIRQ-PKIMGRKED.  $12  per  pair. 
UUnUu  lluO  Sereno  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  1’igs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BAKNK9.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

V0RKSHIRE  PIGS  8  weeks.*  $7,50  paL*.  Act  Quick  while 
they  last.  EVKKGKEEN,  Suffern,  N.  V* 

1  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  .May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknmark  Farm,  Hobertsville,  Conn 

i  iu  ,  i  ribbons.  A  bunch  of  cliam- 

pionslups  m  1911.  One  spring  litter  averaged  84  lbs 
at  90  days.  (Figs  not  fat.)  H.S.  Green,  Powliatan  Point.  6." 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


TODD’S  INTERSTATE  CONSIGNMENT 

OF 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  ON 

OCTOBER  3rd,  1913 

80  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  COWS 

mostly  young  and  many  of  them  are  fresh  or 
nearly  Springers.  A  catalogue  will  be  issued 
about  September  25th  and  will  be  mailed  to 
those  who  expect  to  attend  the  sale.  We  solicit 
your  patronage:  desire  your  friendship;  ask 
for  your  confidence.  Address, 

Jacob  Todd,  Jr.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
P.  S.  THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  SOLO  AN  ENTIRE 
HERO  OF  HIGH-CLASS  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 


-GRADE  HOLSTEINS- 

200  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  individuals  and 
heaviest  milking  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

25  Head  of  Extra  Fine  Grade  Guernseys 

due  to  freshen  soon,  also 

2  Car-Loads  of  Grade  Holstein  Heifers 

two  years  old,  all  nicely  marked  and  in  calf 
by  registered  bulls. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. . . FOR  SALE. . . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heiters  2  yrs,  old 

30  "  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  1$.  WKB8TKK 

311-F-5 _ Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BOLL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old.  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS, 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  March  2,  1012.  Holstein 
bull  whito.  Price,  $75  with  all  papers  but  easily 
worth  $200.  Send  for  pedigree. 

OLOVKRDA LK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f orS8'VeTiat 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Cliittenanpn,  H,  Y. 

FOR  SAI  F _ a  FINE  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  3  years  old: 

*  ^  good,  strong  individual.  $50.  CH. 

P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  farm,  Port  Washington.  L.  I. 

Two  Jersey  BULL  CALVES 

Nine  months  old,  out  of  our  Adv.  Registry  Bull, 
Price  $35.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

e  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
v  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 


If 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASStfCIATION,  Box  96,  Pee'kskiH ,  VT  VI 

FOR  SALE^-J^j^^seyBullCalf 

King  David  22057.  Dropped  March  7.  1012.  By 
Hullie  Loo  of  M aide  Glenn  15525:  Boss  of  Edinburgh 
25497.  Address,  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio 

/T'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansbuig,  N.  V.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersoy  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Kegl stored  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  tnos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  W ihte  Eok  Cuu5ui.au. 
IffiWAKI)  VVALTUR,  West  Chester,  1'a. 

Milk  Producers  f’<,r.Now  York  City  market 

,  .  .  ,  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  ot  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SWIWE 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  A  pi  ll  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July  :  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
ror  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 

Booklet.  J.  E.  W  AT  SON,  Piuuimtur,  Marblcdale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  lurve  sold  more  registered  Borkshiros  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
tho  I  tilted  .States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  in  herd  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
tor  sale.  Visitors  always  vve  conio  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDINO,  Dundee  N.  Y. 

My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Patton  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned,  long  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
tins  it  rpHiifted.  Choice  offer* 

ingHnow.  Allpixsand  hogj 
vaccinated  with  serum. 
W rito  today  for  free  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

After  a  ti-year  study  of  dai  y  operations  on  over  20  farms 
in  throe  different  parts  of  Minnesota,  l’rof.  Cooper  of 
ithe  State  Experiment  Station  finds  that  dairy  ing  is  most 
profitable  in  the  ‘  Holsiein  section  ”  of  the  State 
ow.  •Ari  V0’’ the  average  profit  per  cow  was  only  $10.10.  In 
U09  it  had  increased  to  $38.45  per  row  or  43?6  on  capital  in¬ 
vested.  Increase  was  due  to  improved  herds,  purebred 
Holsteins  having  been  substituted  for  grade  Shorthorns 
As  soon  as  dairying  is  puton  a  systematic  basis,  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  comes  to  the  front.  If  facts  and  figures  mean 
anything  to  you,  send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuably  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L,  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y.  Box  103.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Part  III. 

The  Carlovingian,  or  Norman  Horse. 

The  Frankish  knights  of  the  Ninth  Cen¬ 
tury  were  heavy  men,  heavily  armed  and 
armoured,  and  therefore  required  war- 
horses  of  muscle,  bone,  speed,  weight  and 
bottom.  In  fact  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  have  such  horses,  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  Saracens  (or  Arabians),  for  these 
fellows  were  light  men  and  could  ride  50 
miles  on  their  hot-blooded  horses  and  dash 
Into  battle  without  a  stop.  So  the  Franks 
encouraged  and  practiced  the  breeding  of 
a  race  of-  horses  that  would  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Asiatic  Grays  were  in 
Lombardy  (Northern  Italy),  European 
Blacks  were  in  -  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Bays  were  numerous  in  South  Gaul.  These 
last  were  of  Arab  and  Barb  stock  (hot- 
blooded).  but  none  of  the  above  races  were 
pure.  They  were,  however,  fused  together 
into  a  breed  which  in  a  few  years  realized 
the  ideal  of  the  Frankish  knight.  This 
breeding  was  started  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  horse  which  they 
produced  was  known  as  the  Carlovingian. 
Flanders,  West  Germany  and  Gaul  were  all 
engaged  in  breeding  him.  This  great  war- 
horse  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Centuries 
was  the  direct  ancestor  of  all  of  our  Nor¬ 
man  breeds  of  to-day,  and  therefore  of  all 
breeds  descending  from  them.  The  Carlo¬ 
vingian  horse  stood  about  17  hands  high ; 
he  had  a  short  thick  head,  was  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  which  were  full  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  He  had  heavy  jaws,  short 
pointed  ears,  short  and  thick  arched  neck, 
long  and  heavy  mane  and  tail,  strong  slant¬ 
ing  shoulders,  round  'well-ribbed  barrel, 
wide  deep  breast,  great  girth,  broad  hips, 
deep  quarters,  steep  rump,  mighty  muscles 
and  large  bones.  Ilis  legs  were  short 
from  knee  and  hock  to  fetlock,  with  ten¬ 
dons  large  and  distinct.  He  had  short, 
straight  pasterns,  and  broad,  solid,  hairy 
feet.  In  later  centuries  he  was  called  the 
Norman  horse,  because  he  was  the  cavalry 
horse  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in 
fact  of  the  Norman  people,  who  so  long 
were  the  ruling  power  in  Europe. 

In  the  system  of  interbreeding  which 
produced  the  Carlovingian  horse,  the  Gray 
and  Black  races,  but  especially  the  Gray, 
were  largely  used.  In  the  year  732,  after 
a  seven  days’  fight,  Charles  Martel  de¬ 
feated  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  France 
with  their  splendid  cavalry.  Many  of 
these  hot-blooded  bays  were  left  in  Gaul 
(France),  and  their  descendants  formed  an 
important  factor  in  infusing  metal  and 
quickness  into  the  Carlovingian.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  battles  in  which  the 
European  princes  were  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  they  needed  better  horses.  A 
few  years  after,  Charlemagne  constructed 
his  great  medieval  empire  upon  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Rome  and  commenced  propagating 
horses  upon  sound  and  fixed  principles.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  800  and  814  A.  D.  the 
foundation  of  the  Norman  breed  of  horses 
was  established.  This  breeding  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
until  987.  The  best  animals  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Belgium,  Flanders  and  Northern 
France.  During  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  they  were  also  bred  extensively 
in  England.  The  old  Norman  warhorse 
was  the  most  intelligent,  quickest  and  most 
spirited  large  horse  that  ever  existed.  In 
the  Eleventh  Century  he  helped  to  defeat 
an  army  of  Moslem  cavalry  when  the  odds 
were  three  to  one.  He  was  also  instru¬ 
mental  in  taking  Jerusalem  during  the 
Crusade  wars.  Px-obably  some  hot-blooded 
animals  were  brought  to  France  from  the 
Orient  at  that  time,  although  there  are 
no  direct  records  to  that  effect.  Spanish 
blood  was  also  introduced  into  France  in 
the  Eleventh  Century,  but  this  was  origi¬ 
nally  Barbary  stock. 

The  Norman  horse  was  used  for  war 
until  the  year  1600 ;  after  this  period  he 
was  bred  more  exclusively  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  hence  became  slower.  When 
the  post  coaches  were  introduced  into 
France  he  was  found  to  be  too  heavy  and 
slow,  so  the  lighter  Brittany  blood  (which 
was  in  reality  a  variety  of  Norman)  was 
introduced.  This  blood,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  two  Arab  stallions,  Godolphin  and 
Gallopoli,  Introduced  in  1820,  reduced  the 
weight  and  increased  the  quickness  and 
metal  of  the  Norman,  and  produced  that 
great  branch  of  the  Norman — the  Per- 
cheron.  After  the  age  of  post  coaches  the 
market  demanded  a  heavier  horse,  and  La 
Perche  (that  province  of  France  in  which 
the  Percheron  was  bred)  opened  her  doors 
to  all  heavy  mares.  In  consequence  of 
this  policy,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  find  a  pure  Percherpn, 
even  in  La  Perche. 

The  heavy  draft  of  Boulogne  (the  Bou- 
lonnaise)  represents,  perhaps,  more  strik¬ 
ingly  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  stock,  tie  true  Carlovingian,  from 
which,  in  fact,  all  the  large  draft  horses  of 
the  world  are  at  least  in  part  descended. 
The  draft  horses  of  Normandy  proper  are 
mostly  blacks  and  grays ;  they  are  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Boulonnaise.  The  large 
Bretons  are  about  the  same  as  the  Boulon¬ 
naise,  but  Brittany  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
smaller  coach  horses  which — as  before 
mentioned — when  crossed  with  the  Boulon¬ 
naise  produced  the  Percheron.  The  Bou¬ 
lonnaise  of  to-day  has  a  very  stout  body, 
a  heavy  straight  head,  powerful  neck, 
heavy  mane  and  tail,  broad  chest,  full 
fleshy  shoulders,  deep  quarters,  short  strong 
back,  broad  strong  loins,  muscular  thighs, 
large  distinct  tendons,  long  powerful  fore¬ 
arm  ;  short,  large,  flat  shin  bones,  and  is 
!  usually  gray  or  black  in  color, 
r  The  method  of  raising  horses  in  France 
has  developed  a  few  breeds,  not  locally 
identified,  but  identified  with  the  whole 
country.  There  are  no  distinct  local  races 
in  France.  The  colt  is  born  in  one 

province,  often  sold  when  a  few  months 
old  into  another  province,  kept  there  a 
year  or  two  and  resold,  to  be  taken  to 
another  part  of  the  country ;  thus  passing 
through  several  hands  before  he  is  ready 
for  work. 

The  blood  of  the  old  Carlovingian  horse, 
wherever  found,  be  it  in  the  Percheron, 
Boulonnaise  or  French  Canadian,  impresses 
its  strong  characteristics  upon  other  breeds, 
and  is  strongly  prepotent  over  all  mongrel 
races  of  horses.  The  fact  that  they  were 
bred  for  many  centuries  with  little  ad¬ 
mixture  of  foreign  blood  accounts  for  their 


fixed  type  and  power  of  transmitting  that 
type.  The  influence  of  this  Norman  blood, 
through  the  French  Canadian,  upon  many 
of  the  trotting  families  of  America  will  be 
briefly  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

C.  S.  M. 


COST  OF  PASTURING  SHEEP. 

While  the  writer  has  never  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  pasturing  sheep  off  our 
own  farm,  I  have  often  made  comparisons 
with  the  cost  of  pasturing  them  in  lieu 
of  cows.  Usually  one  acre  will  care  for 
five  sheep,  and  it  takes  an  average  of  two 
acres  to  support  one  cow  during  pasture 
season.  I  pay  $60  for  20  acres  of  Blue 
grass  with  10  cows  on  it  for  six  months : 
that  is  $1  per  month  per  each  cow,  just 
about  10  cents  per  month  for  a  sheep. 
That  is  what  my  father  used  to  pay  some 
years  ago,  and  presume  that  is  about  the 
price  now.  Usually  here  pasture  is  rented 
by  the  field  with  privilege  of  running  about 
so  much  for  the  season. 

Ohio.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

The  price  for  pasturing  sheep  here  is 
six  cents  a  month.  e.  e.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Pumpkins  to  Cattle. 

Would  you  inform  me  whether  there  are 
any  bad  effects  from  feeding  stock  pump¬ 
kins  to  cattle?  Must  the  seeds  be  I'emoved 
before  they  can  be  fed,  and  how  much  by 
weight  could  safely  be  fed  to  cows  aver¬ 
aging  eight  to  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day? 
How  could  I  feed  turnips  to  milking  cows 
without  making  the  milk  taste  and  in  what 
quantities.  k.  G. 

Barnegat,  N.  J. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  bad  effects 
from  feeding  pumpkins  to  cattle.  The 
seeds  are  not  detrimental  and,  moreover, 
contain  considerable  nutriment.  You  can 
pfely  feed  all  the  cows  will  eat.  If  fed 
in  the  stalls,  take  a  shovel  and  cut  up  the 
pumpkins  enough  so  that  the  cows  can 
cat  them  conveniently.  They  may  be  fed 
out  of  doors  on  clean  grass  by  breaking 
them  open,  but  there  will  be  a  little  waste 
by  this  method.  If  you  feed  turnips  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking  they  will  not  cause 
any  taint  in  the  milk.  Half  a  bushel  per 
cow,  twice  daily,  will  not  do  any  harm,  and 
possibly  more  could  be  fed  without  giving 
the  milk  a  “turnipy”  taste.  c.  l.  m. 


Poisoned  by  Wild  Cherry  Pits. 

I  ar.i  writing  to  give  you  an  experience 
I  had  with  wild  cherry  pits  and  pigs,  think-  ; 
ing  if  you  mention  it  it  may  save  someone 
trouble  or  money,  or  both.  We  had  six 

pigs  and  having  about  five  quarts  of  the 
cherry  pits,  threw  them  in  for  the  pigs 

about  two  o’clock  one  afternoon,  and  by 

four  o’clock  the  following  afternoon  four 
of  the  pigs  were  dead,  all  having  died 

within  two  hours  or  a  little  longer.  The 
veterinarian  said  the  inside  of  a  wild  cherry 
pit  was  poison,  and  the  two  pigs  saved  had 
probably  not  taken  so  many  pits.  We  gave 
them  an  injection  of  warm  water,  drench¬ 
ing  with  salts  and  afterwards  gave  them 
a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  in  a  quart  of 
milk  for  each  pig.  e.  k.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  veterinarian  was  right;  as  it  is  true 
that  cherry  pits  contain  traces  of  prussic 
acid.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of 
poisoning  from  such  a  cause,  but  the  fact 
that  you  happened  to  feed  the  pigs  freely 
on  the  pits  to  seems  to  prove  that  poisoning 
may  occur  from  such  a  cause.  The  case  is 
of  considerable  interest,  being  unique. 

a.  s.  A. 


Flour  for  Hog  Feed:  Hog  Lice. 

1.  What  feeding  qualities  are  there  in 
flour  mixed  with  bran  for  growing  hogs?  2. 
What  is  best  to  use  on  hogs  to  kill  hog 
lice?  j.  a.  b. 

Ilenovo,  Pa. 

1.  Low  grade  flour,  sometimes  called  dark 
feeding  flour,  or  “Red  Dog,”  contains  the 
germ  of  the  wheat  berry,  making  it  rela¬ 
tively  rich  in  both  protein  and  fat.  It  is 
a  valuable  feed  for  growing  pigs,  and  is 
also  fed  to  work  horses  and  milch  cows. 
When  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price 
compared  with  other  feeds  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  rations  for  farm  stock. 
2.  Lice  are  killed  by  contact  with  any 
grease,  and  if  but  few  pigs  are  to  be 
treated,  they  may  have  lard  or  any  other 
bland  grease  mixed  with  a  little  kerosene 
applied  along  the  back  and  about  the  folds 
of  the  skin  around  the  ears  and  jowls,  as 
well  as  on  the  inside  of  the  legs  where 
the  lice  are  usually  more  numerous.  If 
there  are  many  animals  to  be  freed  from 
these  parasites,  it  is  customary  to  prepare 
a  dip  or  wash  for  them,  and  a  two  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin  is  an  effective  one,  or 
one  of  the  commercial  dips.  This  may  also 
be  applied  with  a  brush  or  broom  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  a  dipping  tank  is  not  at  hand. 

_  M.  B.  D. 


Hog  Cholera. — The  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  claims  that  the  use  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  has  passed  the  experiment 
stage.  They  vaccinated  292.400  hogs  in 
Kansas  last  year.  As  far  as  heard  from  j 
70  per  cent  of  such  hogs  in  diseased  herds 
recovered,  while  in  the  non-infected  herds 
99  per  cent  lived.  As  the  college  authori¬ 
ties  state :  “One  of  the  best  proofs  that 
hogs  can  be  made  absolutelv  immune  with 
serum  is  the  herd  of  Charles  Fay,  at  Wi¬ 
chita.  Fay  has  600  head  that  ‘  eat  onlv 
garbage  collected  from  all  over  Wichita. 
Such  feed  gives  constant  exposure  to  in¬ 
fection  by  germs  of  hog  cholera,  but  not 
one  of  these  hogs  has  taken  the  disease. 
They  were  given  the  life  immunity  vaccina-  i 
ti°n.  .  ‘Farmers  need  to  be  urged  again  to 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  herds  in 
case  of  outbreaks,’  said  Dr.  J.  B.  Gingery,  | 
now  in  charge  of  hog  cholera  work  at  the 
college.  ‘If  there  is  any  sickness  among 
the  hogs  in  the  communitv  a  farmer  should 
vaccinate  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it.  Too 
many  wait  until  a  few  of  their  hogs  are 
sick,  or  they  wait  to  try  some  other 
remedy.  Don’t  waste  time  with  patent 
remedies  for  cholera.  They  are  fakes.  I 
have  visited  several  places  recently  where  a 
fake  serum  had  been  used  with  'the  usual  i 
disastrous  results.  Because  of  its  failure 
there  was  a  good  deal  o.f  distrust  in  those 
communities  about  the  genuine  serum.’  ” 


^UNTO^ 


CONCRETE 
MILK  VATS 

Farmers  everywhere  are  waking  up  to  the 
necessity  of  installing  up-to-date  sanitary 
dairy  equipment. 

In  building  milk  vats  concrete  has  proved 
to  be  the  best,  the  most  satisfactory  mate¬ 
rial.  It  never  rots,  leaks  or  wears  out,  tends 
to  hold  an  even  temperatuie  and  is  quickly 
and  easily  cleaned — absolutely  sanitary. 
Make  your  next  milk  vat  of  concrete — and 


to  be  safe,  insist  on 

LEHIGH 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 

Leading  engineers,  after  exhaustive  tests, 
have  ehosen  Lehigh  for  some  ofthe  biggest 
construction  jobs  in  the  country.  They 
have  found  it  to  be  the  strongest,  most  last¬ 
ing,  most  uniform  cement  made.  You  can 
safely  take  their  word — the y  know.  Protect 
yourself  by  insisting  on  Lehigh.  Watch 
for  the  Lehigh  trade  mark  on  every  bag. 

SEND  FOR  THESE  FREE  D00KS 

Our  book  “The  Modern  F armer”  tells  every¬ 
thing  about  concrete— how  to  mix  it — how 
to  build  forms — detailed  directions  for  over 
a  score  of  uses  for  concrete  on  the  farm. 
“Concrete  Silos”  is  the  latest  and 
best  book  dealing  with  the  silo 
problem.  Send  for  these  two  books  ( 
now — they  cost  you  nothing. 

Address 

Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company 

Dept  3896 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

11  Mills,  11,000,000  Barrels 
Capacity 

44 Lehigh  Sets 

the  Standard” 


CIDER  PRESSES 

TIIE  ORIGINAL  MX.  GILKAH  1IY. 

DRAtTLIO  PRESS  produces  more  cider 
from  less  apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER 
Sizes  10  to  400  barrels  daily,  hand 
or  power.  Presses  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  also  cider  evaporators, 
apple-butter  cookers,  vine¬ 
gar  generators,  etc.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers,  not  jobbers. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,( 

(Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  cider 
presses  in  the  world.) 

137  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Or  Room  119  L  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


DIF  T  ¥  DRILLING 
TV  E/Lsls  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
(hallow  wells  in  any  kinder  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  W  ith  enginesorhorse  powers.  Strong, 
einiplo  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


September  28, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 

Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 
Jack 

2  H.  P.  Engine 

Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren,  Pa. 


ouii  or  uvercoal 

Direct  from  Mill 

$10  to  $22 

Made  to  Measure 

Worth  $18  to  $3G 

Write  for 

Free  Style  Book  anc 
Samples 

NO  AOENT8 

El" 


OUR  suit  or 
overcoat  will 

have  the  fashionable  New  York  City  look 
and  you  will  save  at  least  one  profit  if 
you  let  us  make  it. 

Fine  materials,  thorough  tailoring  and 
an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  you  is  our 
offer  backed  by  years  of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges 

Ofrr  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

„„„  GjLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 

- 


Save  $8 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  400  STOVES 
ON  TRIAL  FREE  FOR  30  DAYS 


\Pick  out  your  stove  from  the  400  in  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
[Book — test  it  FREE  for  30  days — return  it  if  not  all 
(we  claim.  That’s  our  offer.  We  pay  freight 
oth  ways — give  you  360  days’  approval 


ib 


[test — $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  all  on  latest  im¬ 
proved  stoves  —  glass 
[oven  doors,  etc. 

Cash  or 


We  Ship 
Stove  the 
Day  Your 
.Order 
Ar- 
'  rives 


(Credit, 


Mail  a 
Postal  for 
Reduced  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices 

Write  today  for  the  stove  book  with 
400  stoves  and  our  complete  offer. 
Learn  how  to  save  from  $5  to  $40  on  I 
your  stove.  We  make  furnaces 
too — install  it  yourself  if  you  wish 
—complete  instructions.  Ask 
or  special  catalog.  Over  200, 000^ 
have  bought  Kalamazoo  stovesi 
because  they  got  better  stoves — > 
and  paid  less.  Don’t  delay.  Write  for 
stove  book  now.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  114 
Please  give  name  of  this  paper  when  writing,  j 


VACC 

fco»v 


'Write  for  Book 


[Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers^ 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Radiant 
i  Burner! 
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LOUDEtfiS 

BARN 

PLANS 


FACTORY  OF  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  AT  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 

Larecst  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  Bxrn.  Stable  and  Dairy  Equipments, 
building  contains  132,186  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or  more  than  three  acres. 


The 


LOUDENS 

COW 

STANCHION 


Loudens 
cJ  UN  I  OK 
HAY 
CAERIEK 


Superior  Merit  is  Proved  by  Great  Success. 

LOUDEN  BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

have  been  Loaders  for  nearly  half  a  century.  First 
made  by  William  Loudctl  in  1867,  they  have  been 
constantly  added  to  and  improved  by  him  and  his  able 
assistants,  and  are  everywhere  conceded  to  be  the  most 
perfect  goods  of  the  kind  in  existence,  as  well  as  the 
most  widely  used  and  extensively  imitated. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  are  unequaled.  We  not  only  have 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  factories  for  this  line  of  goods,  but  also  have 
our  own  galvanizing  and  malleable  iron  plants.  Our  work  is  done  by 
electricity,  compressed  air  and  other  up-to-date  appliances  and  methods. 

Our  business  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  especially  our  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
which  has  increased  100  per  cent  within  the  last  year.  We  are  now  doubling  the  capacity 
of  our  factories  and  adding  to  our  branch  houses  at  various  points;  one  of  our  additions 
being  a  new  factory  and  warehouse  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  to  take  care  of  our  eastern  trade. 

The  cause  of  all  this  may  interest  the  reader.  Truly,  superlative  merit  is  proved 
beyond  question  by  great  and  long  continued  success.  Inferior  goods,  by  shrewd  or  tricky 
manipulation,  may  have  a  run  for  a  time  but  it  cannot  endure.  Louden  Barn  Equipments  are 
standard  the  world  over.  The  best  posted,  Farmers,  Breeders  and  Dairymen,  as  well  as  Uncle 
Sam,  all  use  them.  They  are  first  because  they  are  best  and^are  used  because  they  pay. 

Simplicity  and  Durability  have  always  been  our  ideal.  We  do 
not  believe  in  clap-  trap  attachment  which  may  be  used  as  “talking  points”  to 
secure  sales  and  afterwards  be  thrown  in  the  scrap  pile.  We  give  service 
and  satisfaction  at  prices  so  moderate  that  no  farmer  or  dairyman,  no  matter 
how  small,  can  afford  to  do  without.  The  sanitary  advantage  alone  of  our 
Dairy  Bam  Equipment  will  soon  pay  for  the  outfit,  saying  nothing  of  the 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

We  have  the  greatest  organization  of  Barn  Equipment  and  Barn  Building 
experts  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  our  Architectural  Department  has  had  24 
years  experience  as  a  designer  and  builder  and  stands  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  You  can  profit  by  our  assistance  which  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  printed  matter  giving  full  particulars  and  containing  much  valuable  imfor- 
mation.  Let  us  know  the  kindof  barn  you  wish  to  build  and  we  will  send  you 
free  suggestive  plans. 
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LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 


1001  Broadway, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  EGG  LAYING 
COMPETITION. 

Part  II. 

Breeding  for  Eggs. — The  matter  of 
breeding  for  egg  production  is  considered  at 
length,  and  Mr.  Laurie  considers  that  the 
science  of  doing  this  is  on  a  sure  footing 
in  South  Australia.  They  are  exceedingly 
fortunate  if  this  is  the  case,  as  American 
breeders  have  had  occasion  at  times  to 
feel  that  their  footing  upon  this  ground 
was  decidedly  slippery,  the  experience  of 
the  Maine  Station  at  Orono,  after  years 
of  painstaking  and  scientific  effort,  being 
a  case  in  point.  The  introduction  of  fresh 
blood  into  a  flock  without  a  well  consid¬ 
ered  and  intelligent  idea  of  its  purpose, 
and  its  possible  effects,  is  considered  a 
rock  upon  which  many  poultrymen  founder. 
There  should  be  no  loss  of  vigor,  stamina, 
power  of  reproduction,  fertility,  etc.,  if  the 
scheme  of  breeding  is  scientific,  says  the 
report.  The  causes  which  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  new1  blood  are  want  of  care 
in  selection  and  haphazard  breeding.  Fresh 
blood  is  desirable  at  times,  as  but  few 
breeders  are  working  on  right  lines.  De¬ 
fects  creep  in  and  become  fixed  characters, 
then  new  blood  is  necessary  to  correct 
these  failings.  Some  feature,  such  as  size 
of  fowl,  size,  color,  shell,  or  constitution 
of  the  egg,  can  be  quickly  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  of  prolific  egg  production  is  hei’edi- 
tary  and  fixed,  and  is  broken  up  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood.  The  hen,  and 
the  male  bird  of  new  blood,  may  both  be 
from  excellent  laying  strains,  but  the  in¬ 
herited  character  of  each  is  differently 
formed,  and  a  junction  of  the  two  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  segregation  or  splitting  up.  New 
blood  should  be  introduced  when  required 
but  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  main 
Hock.  Mate  a  male  bird  with  hens  of  the 
new  blood  which  have  been  selected  for 
the  definite  purpose  in  view.  Carefully 
test  the  resulting  pullets  for  a  year,  noting 
the  various  characters  of  each.  *  Those  that 
prove  satisfactory  may,  in  their  second 
year,  be  remated  to  a  selected  cockerel 
of  the  original  strain.  The  first  out-cross 
mating  may  be  bred  from  a  second  and 
third  year  if  the  results  are  as  desired. 
When  the  external  characteristics  require 
alteration,  recourse  may  be  had  to  recipro¬ 
cal  matings,  that  is,  by  introducing  new 
blood  upon  the  male  side  and  proceeding  as 
before. 

Breeding  Out  Defects. — The  various 
troubles  of  the  reproductive  organs,  partic¬ 
ularly  that  weakness  which  results  in  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  oviduct,  are  considered  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  importance,  as  they  evidence 
an  inherited  tendency  that  will  prove  dis¬ 
astrous  if  not  overcome.  Any  pullet  or 
hen  known  to  have  had  any  trouble  in  lay¬ 
ing  should  be  discarded  from  the  breeding 
pen.  The  undue  use  of  animal  food,  es¬ 
pecially  of  green  cut  bone,  is  deprecated 
as  tending  toward  physical  deterioration. 
Careful  breeding  and  selection  with  a  view 
to  high  egg  yields  is  not  thought  likely 
to  contribute  to  any  increase  in  these  re¬ 
productive  troubles.  Some  observations 
made  by  the  local  superintendent  of  the 
Roseworthy  plant,  in  a  supplementary  re¬ 
port,  would  indicate  that  the  matter  o.f 
scientific  breeding  for  egg  production  is  not 
on  quite  as  sure  a  footing  as  Mr.  Laurie 
seems  to  think.  lie  says  that  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  some  of  the  birds  which  have 
been  bred  from  recognized  laying  strains  are 
becoming  very  small  and  weedy  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  main¬ 
taining  the  heavy  laying  of  their  ancestors, 
lie  also  says  that  various  troubles  have 
arisen  which  point  to  a  decided  weakening 
of  the  constitution,  and  indicate  that  a 
limit  has  been  reached  in  some  systems  of 
mating.  lie  speaks  particularly  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  troubles  in  the  egg  producing  organs 
which  point  clearly  to  a  loss  of  strength, 
and  he  thinks  it  high  time  that  a  warning 
note  was  sounded  regarding  this.  Troubles 
of  various  other  kinds  are  also  noted,  such 
as  leg  weakness  and  that  apparent  dizzi¬ 
ness  which  is  usually  attributed  to  some 
brain  affection.  These  matters,  he  thinks, 
require  the  infusion  of  new  and  invigorating 
blood  in  the  breeding  systems. 

Results. — Among  the  minor  matters 
noted  in  the  report  are  the  occurrence  of 
both  large  and  undersized  eggs.  Both 
these  classes  are  becoming  noticeably  fewer 
in  nuiqber.  The  prevalence  of  broodiness 
was  about  the  same  as  in  previous  tests, 
this  parental  desire  having  occurred  but 
once  in  the  winning  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  In  some  pens,  however,  the  same 
hen  had  been  broody  five  or  six  times,  and 
in  the  matter  of  breeding  for  layers  this 
feature  is  considered  of  some  little  im¬ 
portance.  The  heavier  breeds  did  not  lose 
as  much  time  from  this  cause  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  tests.  Mr.  Laurie  believes  that  this 
undesirable  character  can,  and  should  be, 
eliminated  by  practical  breeders  from  their 
stock.  Cannibalism  is  spoken  of  as  a  vice 
confined  to  certain  strains,  though  all  fowls 
become  excited  by  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
will  peck  at  and  kill  any  fowl  in  which  | 
bleeding  is  started  from  any  cause.  The 
protrusion  of  the  oviduct  from  the  veut 
was  the  most  common  cause  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  cannibalistic  appetite.  The 
general  average  weight  of  the  eggs,  produced 
has  been  maintained,  and  their  appearance 
improved,  tinted  shells  having  practically 
disappeared.  In  the  more  important  matter 
of  size  of  Leghorns,  Mr.  Laurie  states 
that  the  original  Leghorns  as  they  were  im¬ 
ported  from  America  were  smaller  than 
those  of  either  the  Australian  nr  Italian 
type,  the  best  strains  of  American  Leghorns 
having  lost  size,  he  thinks,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  bred  mainly  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  without  much  regard  to  otner 
points.  He  has  observed  also  in  all  other 
breeds  a  tendency  to  reduction  in  size 
■when  selection  and  breeding  were  chiefly 
for  egg  production.  Strains  bred  for  early 
maturity  and  laying  are  also  more  apt  than 
others  to  suffer  in  the  matter  of  size,  as  the 
habit  of  early  egg  production  tends  to  check 
full  development.  The  results  of  this  com¬ 
petition  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  conduct¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  Laurie  states  that  in  America 
egg  laying  contests  are  conducted  along  al¬ 
most  identical  lines,  and  he  considers  it  a 


tribute  to  South  Australia  that  so  many 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  foreign 
sources  for  bulletins  and  other  specific  in¬ 
formation.  The  publication  of  their  re¬ 
ports  has,  also,  he  says,  resulted  in  a 
strong  demand  from  India,  America,  and 
occasionally  from  England,  for  their  world- 
famous  laying  stock.  M.  B.  D. 


Flat  Tea  as  Forage. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  Lathyrus 
sylvestris  (Wagnerii)  compared  with  Al¬ 
falfa?  This  pea  gives  a  heavy  crop  of 
vines  year  after  year  without  any  care. 
The  roots  are  as  thick  as  those  of  Alfalfa, 
and  go  down  to  liardpan,  consequently  it 
is  always  a  beautiful  green  when  every¬ 
thing  else  is  dried  up.  All  stock  is  very 
fond  of  it,  and  for  binding  sand  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  With  me  it  is  growing 
on  poor  soil.  G.  m.  p. 

Artondale,  Wash. 

The  common  name  of  the  legume  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  “flat  pea,”  and  it  is  a  Euro¬ 
pean  species  that  is  closely  united  to  the 
garden  sweet  pea.  It  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  that  this  pea  is  valuable  as  a  forage 
crop  for  cattle  and  for  green  manuring, 
and  is  very  hardy  and  unaffected  by  frosts 
and  droughts.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
analysis  of  this  plant,  but  Dr.  Byron  D. 
Ilalsted  states  that  in  his  judgment  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of 
this  legume  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
Canada  field  pea,  the  analysis  of  which 
when  cut  while  in  bloom  compares  with 
fresh  green  Alfalfa  as  follows : 

Diges-  Fertil- 

Total  tible  nutri-  izing  constitu- 
dry  ents  in  100  lbs.  ents  in  100  lbs. 

mat- - 

ter  Crude  Carbo-  Nitro-  Phos-  Pot- 
Pro-  d rates  Fat  gen  phoric  ash 
tein  acid 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Alfalfa.  28.2 

3.6 

12  1 

0.4 

7.7 

1.3 

5.G 

Canada 
field  pea 
in  bloom!  3.0 

2.3 

5.3 

0.2 

4.5 

1.1 

3.2 

From  characteristics  of  this  plant  as 
outlined  by  G.  M.  P.,  and  as  reported  in 
the  books,'  it  would  seem  that  this  pea 


would  be  very  well  suited  as  a  forage  crop. 
It  is  stated  that  the  seeds  in  the  wild 
state  are  to  some  degree  unhealthful,  but 
in  the  cultivated  form  it  would  seem  that 
this  quality  has  been  bred  out. 

F.  c.  minkler. 


HOW  WE  SI’ROUT  OATS. 

1  use  flats  for  the  purpose  made  by 
nailing  half-inch  strips  four  inches  wide 
into  rectangles  about  12  by  18  inches.  This 
size  is  convenient  to  handle,  and  supplies 
feed  for  40  hens  for  two  weeks,  if  fed  as 
hereinafter  suggested.  The  bottoms  of  the 
flats  are  made  by  nailing  side  by  side  ordi¬ 
nary  builders’  lath.  I  take  oats  sufficient 
to  half  fill  the  flat.  These  I  soak  over  night 
in  a  common  eight-quart  pail  with  luke¬ 
warm  water  sufficient  amply  to  cover  them, 
the  pail  remaining  in  a  warm  place. 

In  the  morning  I  transfer  oats  and  water 
to  another  pail  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  punching  numerous  holes  in  the  bottom 
so  that  the  water  runs  quickly  away.  The 
oats  remain  in  the  perforated  pail  until 
the  little  rootlets  beging  to  make  a  mat  of 
the  mass.  Begin,  I  said.  If  allowed  to 
main  in  the  pail  too  long  rotting  begins, 
but  if  not  kept  there  until  sprouting  be¬ 
gins  much  of  the  oats  is  lost  in  the  next 
process  by  drying  up.  Each  morning  the 
pail  is  freely  soaked  with  lukewarm  (not 
hot)  water  which,  as  before,  runs  quickly 
away,  but  keeps  the  mass  well  wetted. 
From  three  to  five  days,  according  to  tem¬ 
perature,  will  serve.  Light  is  not  needed, 
and  the  cellar  is  my  ordinary  place  for  the 
pail.  When  the  rootlets  appear  I  turn 
the  mass  into  the  flat,  spreading  it  evenly 
therein.  The  increase  of  bulk  by  swelling 
will  make  the  flat  about  three-fourths  full, 
and  the  subsequent  swelling  from  sprout¬ 
ing  will  fill  the  flat.  The  flats  I  keep  in  a 
fairly  warm  cellar,  watering  them  freely 
each  morning.  Ordinary  directions  say 
“sprinkle.”  This  will  not  do,  as  the  mass 
requires  much  water,  and  the  drainage  will 
take  care  of  any  surplus.  In  about  four 
to  six  days  more  the  grain  is  thoroughly 
sprouted  and  ready  for  feeding.  Feeding 
may  begin'  at  any  time  after  the  “grass” 
is  an  inch  high.  Sprouted  oats  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  in  Winter,  but  like  most  good 
things  must  be  used  in  moderation.  Pre- 
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pared  as  suggested,  one  square  inch  of  the 
mass  (or  less  for  small  birds)  is  amply 
enough  for  each  bird,  and  three  times  a 
week  is  often  enough  to  feed  it.  I  once 
seriously  injured  a  flock  by  daily  feeding. 
Sprouted  oats,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are 
a  heavy  feed,  as  well  as  a  succulent  tonic, 
and  on  the  days  I  feed  them,  I  cut  out 
the  dry  oats  from  their  grain  ration  en¬ 
tirely,  and  lessen  all  feed  in  proportion. 
But  fed  as  indicated,  sprouted  oats  will  in¬ 
crease  the  egg  yield,  and  maintain  health 
in  the  flock,  when  other  green  stuff  is 
scarce.  hira.m  van  campen. 

Ohio. 


Swollen  Leg. 

I  have  a  mare  that  has  a  case  of  what 
the  veterinarian  calls  purpura.  One  leg 
and  half  of  breast  was  badly  swollen  and 
hard.  Now,  after  three  weeks’  treatment, 
her  leg  is  still  enlarged.  Will  you  give  all 
the  information  you  can  about  it? 

Indiana.  j.  c.  A. 

We  are  unable  to  say  if  the  diagnosis  of 
“purpura  hsemorrhagica”  was  correct.  At 
present  stage  turn  the  mare  out  on  grass 
and  see  that  she  takes  abundant  exercise. 
Feed  well  on  oats  and  bran  in  addition  to 
grass  and  hay.  At  night  hand-rub  the  leg 
and  put  on  a  soft  straw  or  hay  rope  from 
foot  to  body.  If  this  does  not  suffice, 
saturate  the  rope  with  cold  water  and  give 
a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  in  water  night 
and  morning  for  five  consecutive  days  a 
week  for  two  weeks.  a.  s.  a. 

Diabetes  in  Mare. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  horse  and  what  will  cure  her? 
Every  time  she  stops  she  has  to  urinate, 
and  she  is  getting  poor.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

There  is  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  See  that  all  feed  offered  is  free 
from  mold.  It  would  be  best  to  allow  her 
a  run  on  grass  for  a  month  without  work. 
If  that  does  not  suffice,  give  twice  daily 
half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in 
half  a  pint  of  sweetened  water  as  a  drench, 
and  if  necessary  increase  to  three  such 
doses  daily.  Moldy  or  otherwise  damaged 
feed  is  a  common  cause  of  such  a  trouble 
as  you  describe.  a.  s.  a. 


■ 

30  Crops— 30  Experts— For  25  Cents 

* 

V  F  your  farm  were  big  enough,  and  the  soil,  climate  and  market  conditions  varied  enough, 
j  to  take  care  of  30  crops,  you  would  like  to  have  30  experts — one  for  each.  But  the  cost 

A  would  be  too  great.  Most  successful  farming  communities  center  attention  upon  a  single 
crop  adapted  to  the  locality.  To  diversify  or  combine  crops  offers  the  greatest  returns. 

You  can  get  expert  advice  on  30  crops  in  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.  We  are  printing  a  series  on  “The 
Money  Crop.”  The  articles  will  be  written  by  30  experts  —  on  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  hay,  potatoes,  pork, 
beef,  milk,  wool,  and  so  forth.  Each  article  will  show  the  essentials  in  business  management,  soil,  climate,  and 
capital,  and  the  returns  which  may  be  expected.  They  will  include  personal  experiences.  THE  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN  is  spending  $75,000  for  expert  information  on  agriculture.  We  don’t  expect  a  few  men  to  cover 
all  phases.  Each  is  a  practical  authority  of  long  experience  in  his  own  field,  and  we  ask  him  to  talk  about 

that  field  only.  That  is  why  we  are  confident  enough  to  offer  you  our  paper  for  four  months  for  25  cents 

* 

The  Country  Gentleman 

(  The  Oldest  A.gricultural  Journal  in  the  World) 

every  week  from  now  until  February  1st,  1913,  for  25  cents — half  price 

Farming  by  Factory  Methods  The  “200 -Egg  Hen”  and  Getting  Together  and  Making  Good 

There  are  machines  now  in  the  Her  Sister  One  of  the  farmers’  cooperative 

market  which  will  perform  almost  The  200-egg  hen  is  an  actuality— not  associations  we  know  of  has  now  three 

every  farm  operation.  They  reduce  a  dream.  She  exists.  But  more 'impor-  fertilizer  factories  and  30  shipping  sta- 

tbe  cost  of  production  just  as  modern  ^ant  to  the  average  poultry-keeper  is  tions.  It  ships  its  goods  as  far  south 

machines  do  in  factories.  How  to  buy  ^he  average  hen.'  The  whole  flock  can’t  as  Cuba,  as  far  north  as  Montreal.  Last 

and  manage  machinery  is  a  vital  sub-  ^7  —  0,.n  _  ,  ,  ..  year  it  saved  its  members  $125,000. 

ject.  Most  farm  machines  are  sent  to  produce  2,U0  eFS, per  llCn’  b,Ut  ltb  PT  Cooperative  associations  that  work 

,  .  r  ,  .,  duction  almost  always  can  be  greatly  ...  .  - : - 

the  scrap-heap  mfiye  years,  when  they  increased  0n  mai/y  a  smalf  pla/e  are  the .  salvation  of  the  profits  of 

should  last  ten.  The  annual  waste  the  noultrv  ran  he  made  the  biff  asset  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 

amounts  to  millions  of.  dollar,  A  S;  No  one  quests  that  the  idea  It 

senes  of  articles  on  the  right  machine  arlides  by  men  and  women  who  g/t  cooperative  societies  among  farmers 

r™™  ^Vll  .fPPCart  mhTi  ^  results  and  sel1  their  eggs  at  a  g°od  1S  a  go?d.one'  „The  ProbIem  is,  how 

Country  Gentleman,  contributed  Thev  tell  the  details  of  breed-  to  put  it  into  effect, 

by  men  expert  with  the  various  tools  Pg>  h’ousingyfeedingj  killing  and  get-  We  are  giving  exact  descriptions  of 

and  their  uses.  I  he  modern  macnin-  t;ng  to  market.  The  best  poultry  organizations  now  operating,  and  de- 

ery  of  plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  buildings  are  illustrated  and  described  tailed  facts  about  the  methods  of 

harvesting,  road -building,  spraying,  in  detail  so  that  they  may  be  built  by  forming  such  associations,  both  for 

irrigating,  will  be  discussed.  the  poultryman  at  small  expense.  buying  and  for  marketing. 

Homes  and  Gardens  for  Women  Being  Happy  in  the  Country 

How  to  add  $500  to  the  value  of  a  place  by  spending  The  essentials  of  a  happy,  comfortable  life  in  the  country 

$75  for  shrubs  and  trees;  how  to  plant  a  garden  so  as  to  include  social,  religious,  educational  and  other  outside 

have  blossoms  all  the  season;  plans  for  comfortable  country  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  home.  Here  are  some 

homes  at  different  costs;  ideas  for  building  a  piazza,  asleep-  of  the  new  ideas  we  have  already  gathered  and  printed: 

ing-porch,  a  dormer;  how  to  make  an  old  house  cosier,  more  How  they  put  a  church  on  its  feet  by  demonstrating  the 

convenient  and  more  attractive;  how  to  select  the  right  Babcock  test  from  the  pulpit;  how  a  country  town  had  a 

paper,  paints,  curtains  and  furniture  —  such  subjects  as  “good-roads  day,”  another  a  historical  pageant;  getting  a 

these  are  regularly  treated  in  The  Country  Gentleman  playground  for  the  school;  a  “more  corn”  campaign  in 

by  men  and  women  who  have  actually  had  the  experience  Neosho;  farm  camps  for  boys  and  girls;  the  revival  of  the 

and  know  how  to  tell  about  it.  small  country  fair. 

/Y  L'lVlV  f?  Sixty  thousand  more  farmers  than  a  year  ago  are  already  buying  The  Country  Gentleman  at  5  cents 

K  IT  Hi  lx.  a  copy,  or  $1 .50  a  year,  the  regular  price.  If  you  knew  The  Country  Gentleman  as  they  do  you  would 
be  glad  to  pay  that  amount  and  more  for  your  subscription. 

you  Know  ihe  l,adiiis  humk  juuknal  anu  i  Mb  baiukuav  c,vi<ninu  rusi,  j  - - — — - - - — — — — - — 

our  other  publications.  We  want  you  to  know  The  Country  Gentleman.  The  t 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  never  gives  premiums,  bonuses  or  clubbing  offers.  J  CUT  OUT— AIL  TODAY 

But  it  is  good  business  for  us  to  get  The  Country  Gentleman  into  your  hands.  * 

You  will  judge  for  yourself.  *  The  Country  Gentleman, 

In  order  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  it  is  every-  J  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

thing  we  claim,  we  will  send  it  to  your  home  until  February  1,  1913,  for  25  cents.  {  Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (Canadian 

This  one-half  reduction  in  price  is  solely  a  trial  offer  for  new  subscribers.  J  price  40  cents).  Please  send  The  Country  Gentleman 

It  will  never  be  repeated.  *  to  the  address  below  until  Februarv  1st.  1913.  becinnine 

Fill  in  and  send  the  coupon  opposite  (or,  if  you  wish  to  save  the  paper  in  J  with  the  next  issue, 
which  this  is  printed,  write  us  a  letter,  giving  clearly  your  name  and  address, 
and  enclosing  25  cents). 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  \  N‘"“ 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA  j  Town - 

1912. 
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The  Henyard. 


Girls  and  Poultry. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hayes,  of  Maine,  sends  us 
the  picture  shown  on  page  995.  The 
girls  are  10  and  11  years  old,  and  seem 
to  be  genuine  farm  workers.  Mr. 
Hayes  says  they  saved  the  work  of  a 
hired  man  this  year  in  haying  by  driv¬ 
ing  teams  and  helping  take  off  135  tons 
of  hay  by  machinery.  As  for  the  poul¬ 
try,  Mr.  Hayes  says : 

“I  find  the  geese  more  profitable  than 
the  ducks,  as  they  do  not  require  any 
grain,  just  grass,  and  any  old  refuse, 
such  as  potato  peelings,  cabbage  trim¬ 
mings,  apple  parings  and  the  like,  and 
in  the  Winter  I  feed  them  some  clover 
and  the  same  refuse  as  before  stated. 
The  ducks  I  do  not  feed  very  much 
grain  only  when  small,  and  a  lot  of 
clover  and  grass  and  refuse  the  same  as 
the  geese.  As  the  picture  shows  they 
run  together,  and  as  I  do  not  believe  in 
a  specialty  of  any  particular  kind  1  have; 
a  little  of  everything.  I  only  had  a  pair 
of  geese  wintered,  and  the  females  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  in  March  and  laid  53  eggs, 
and  the  older  the  goose  the  better  layer 
she  is  and  the  more  likely  she  is  to  be 
fertile,  but  it  is  no  use  to  keep  more 
than  one  female  for  a  male.  I  kept 
three  ducks  and  a  drake,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  early  in  April  and  laid  until 
July,  and  began  again  in  the  Fall,  and 
generally  lay  about  20  to  30  eggs  in  the 
Fall.  The  geese  are  worth  about  13 
cents  alive  now  and  the  ducks  15  cents.” 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-fourth  week  of  the  contest 
closed  September  3.  It  shows  a  drop  in 
egg  production  of  171,  the  total  for  the 
week  being  1,427.  Molting  and  broodiness 
are  the  main  causes.  No  very  high  scores 
were  made ;  the  largest  number  of  eggs  laid 
was  26,  and  two  pens  tied  with  this  num¬ 
ber ;  they  were  Robert  J.  Walden’s  Barred 
Rocks  and  the  Columbian  Wyandottes  of 
B.  W.  Cooper.  The  White  Wyandottes  of 
Beulah  Farm  and  the  Barred  Rocks  of  S. 
M.  Goucher  each  laid  25,  as  also  did  the 
White  Leghorns  of  Cullencross  Farm.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  very  high  scores  will 
be  made  from  now  on  ;  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  increasing  number  of  birds 
that  will  be  molting  cannot  help  but  lower 
the  output.  The  largest  producers  to  date 


are  as  follows : 

F.  G.  Yost,  White  Leghorns .  947 

Marwood  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  . . . .  . . .  902 

Beulah  Farm,  White  Wyandottes .  898 

Toms  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns.  896 

Thomas  Barron.  White  Leghorns .  876 

Susie  Abbott,  White  Leghorns .  875 

Cullencross  Farm,  White  Leghorns....  859 
Frederick  Peasley,  White  Leghorns.  .  .  .  839 


The  White  Wyandottes  of  Beulah  Farm 
have  gone  up  to  third  place,  and  they  laid 
25  eggs  this  week  ;  Marwood  Farm’s  birds 
laid  only  16 ;  if  they  each  do  about  the 
same  next  week  it  will  put  the  Wyandottes 
in  second  place.  F.  G.  Yost's  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  too  great  a  lead  to  be  over¬ 
come;  they  will  carry  off  the  honors  of 
this  contest  without  much  doubt. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Mr.  Yost 
will  re-enter  the  same  birds  for  the  next 
contest,  as  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
know  how  these  birds  will  lay  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  year.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all 
the  high  scorers.  C.  S.  and  S.  A.  Seoville 
of  Connecticut  entered  Rose  Comb  R.  I. 
Red  liens,  instead  of  pullets ;  and  the  hens 
have  laid  more  eggs  than  any  pen  of  pullets 
of  either  the  Rose  or  Single  Comb  Reds. 
This  is  in  opposition  to  fhe  rule  that  a 
pullet  lays  more  eggs  in  the  year  that 
ensues  after  she  begins  laying  than  she 
ever  does  In  any  subsequent  year.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unknown.  A  hen  has  more  undeveloped 
eggs  in  her  ovaries  than  she  ever  lays, 
and  a  singular  fact  is  that  the  hen  that 
lays  only  20  or  30  eggs  in  a  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  none  at  all,  has  as  many  undeveloped 
yolks  in  her  ovaries  as  the  best  laying 
hen  does.  Why  she  does  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  in  her  second  or  third  year  is  worth 
finding  out,  if  it  could  be,  and  it  would 
be  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  what 
the  second  year’s  performance  of  these 
pullets  at  Storrs  would  be. 

Robert  J.  Walden's  Barred  Rocks  win 
the  silver  medal  for  the  largest  number  of 
eggs  laid  during  the  month.  The  pen  laid 
117.  Cullencross  Farm’s  White  Leghorns 
laid  112,  Geo.  H.  Schmidt's  Buffi  Leghorns 
110.  entitling  these  last  two  to  bronze 
medals. 

The  other  high  scorers  in  August  arj>  as 
follows  : 

W.  ,T.  Tilley,  White  Rocks .  108 

W.  B.  Candee,  White  Wyandottes .  106 

H.  P.  Demings,  R.  I.  Reds .  102 

Marwood  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leg¬ 
horns  .  102 

A.  J.  Clark,  Barred  Rocks .  100 

Hans  1-obert,  White  Rocks .  100 

Paul  Van  Denson’s  White  Leghorns...  100 
F.  G.  Yost's  White  Leghorns .  100 

The  pen  that  lays  100  eggs  in  a  month 
has  to  average  20  eggs  per  hen,  and  that 
is  about  66  per  cent  of  the  possible  out¬ 
put  if  every  hen  laid  every  day.  Not  a 
bad  showing  for  the  time  of  year. 

In  the  best  record  of  individual  birds  O. 
Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1  has 
lost  the  lead  she  has  held  so  long.  Her 
sco to  of  210  is  beaten  by  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorn  pullet  No.  2,  with 
213 ;  third  place  goes  to  W.  H.  Petersen’s 
White  Leghorn  No.  1,  with  208  eggs  to 
her  credit.  Heiiry  D.  Riley's  Barred  Rock 
No.  2  laid  206;  Mrs.  Harris  Lehman’s  R.  I. 
Red  No.  4  laid  206 ;  F.  G.  Yost’s  No.  1 
laid  205 ;  A.  P.  Hillhouse’s  pullet  No.  1 
laid  202;  Frederick  Peasley’ s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  5,  200;  W.  B.  Candee’s  White 
Wyandotte  No.  1,  200.  Thomas  Barron’s 
pen  of  English  White  Leghorns  have  the 
honor  of  producing  three  birds  with  scores 
of  over  200 ;  pullet  No.  1  has  laid  203,  No. 
2  has  laid  202,  No.  4,  202.  Mr.  Barron 
is  to  enter  more  of  his  birds  in  the  next 


contest,  and  several  other  Englishmen  ex-  ' 
pect  to  enter  birds  for  the  contest.  This 
contest  at  Storrs  has  stimulated  interest 
in  poultry  keeping  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  Even  the  staid  old  “Springfield  Re¬ 
publican”  now  has  a  whole  page  in  its 
Sunday  edition  devoted  to  articles  on  poul¬ 
try  keeping,  and  advertises  the  fact. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


AILING  FOWLS;  BLACKHEAD  IN 
TURKEYS. 

Last  February  I  bought  four  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  cockerels.  I  put  two  of  them 
in  an  old  pen  and  two  in  a  new  pen.  In 
about  a  month  I  noticed  one  in  the  new 
pen  looking  droopy.  He  would  scarcely  eat 
and  seemed  very  weak.  I  took  him  out  of 
the  yard,  but  he  died  in  about  a  week.  In 
another  month  the  second  was  affected 
the  same  way.  I  took  him  from  the  yard 
and  watched  carefully  and  he  has  recov¬ 
ered.  I  put  another  in  the  yard.  He  was 
soon  affected  the  same  wray  and  died.  That 
made  three  affected  of  the  four  I  bought, 
with  one  saved.  Then  I  put  one  from  my 
own  raising  in  that  yard,  and  last  week  he 
died.  When  opened  all  organs  seemed  in 
good  condition  but  the  lungs,  which  were 
almost  dried  up  and  as  thin  as  paper.  Is 
this  tuberculosis,  and  is  it  spreading? 
There  were  35  hens  in  the  pen,  and  lately 
a  few  of  them  seem  to  me  to  look  sick. 
Their  heads  and  combs  are  white  looking. 
These  birds  are  in  a  good-sized  open  house 
with  scratching  pen  attached,  also  a  large 
yard  to  run  in.  They  have  clean  water 
every  morning ;  have  been  fed  a  mixed  chick 
feed  with  grit  handy,  and  are  now  fed 
wheat.  Please  tell  me  if  this  disease  is 
contagious  and  if  there  is  danger  of  it  af¬ 
fecting  my  whole  flock ;  also  if  the  rooster 
that  recovered  will  be  fit  to  use  to  breed 
from  next  year. 

I  wish  also  to  ask  about  my  young 
White  Holland  turkeys.  They  are  two 
months  old  now,  well  feathered  out.  They 
have  the  range  of  a  clover  field  and  a 
wheat  and  oat  stubble ;  go  more  on  clover 
than  any  other.  In  the  last  week  about 
five  have  died,  and  when  opened  the  liver 
seemed  enlarged  and  spotted,  and  the  en- 
testines  congested.  One  fell  off  the  roost 
dead,  and  two  others  toppled  over  when 
they  came  up  at  night.  m.  c.  c. 

Crewe,  Va. 

The  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  in 
fowls  are  so  similar  to  those  of  various 
other  diseases  that  a  diagnosis  cannot  be 
made  from  them  alone.  In  tuberculosis,  as 
in  other  affections,  there  is  progressive  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  an  increasing  pallor 
of  the  combs,  a  dull  stupid  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  affected  fowls,  and  perhaps  a 
marked  and  persistent  diarrhoea  which  leads 
to  exhaustion  and  death.  Post  mortem 
examinations  more  frequently  show  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  abdominal  organs  than  of 
the  lungs  alone,  the  liver,  particularly, 
being  a  favorite  seat  of  the  disease.  In¬ 
volvement  of  these  abdominal  organs  may 
be  recognized  by  the  occurrence  of  small 
tubercles  or  nodules,  grayish  white  in  color, 
and  varying  in  size  from  mere  points  to 
that  of  a  pea,  or  even  larger.  The  large 
nodules  are  firm  to  the  touch  and  fre¬ 
quently  softened  in  the  center.  Whatever 
the  disease  affecting  your  fowls,  the  ap¬ 
parent  confinement  of  it  to  one  pen,  and 
the  involvement  of  other  fowls  placed  in 
that  pen,  would  certainly  indicate  that  it 
is  of  an  infectious  nature  spreading  from 
fowl  to  fowl  either  by  contact,  or  through 
the  use  of  common  utensils,  or  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  infection  located  in  that  pen 
or  yard.  The  rational  thing  to  do,  there¬ 
fore,  would  .be  to  remove  and  isolate  all 
fowls  showing  signs  of  the  trouble,  thor¬ 
oughly  to  clean  and  disinfect  their  eating 
and  drinking  utensils,  as  well  as  the  house 
itself,  and,  if  possible,  to  plow  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  run  for  a  season  before  allowing 
fowls  access  to  it  again.  For  the  disin¬ 
fection  of  utensils,  boiling  water  is  effica¬ 
cious.  The  pen  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  droppings  burned  or  buried 
where  other  fowls  cannot  get  access  to 
them.  The  walls,  perches  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  pen  should  have  a  coat  of  hot 
whitewash  containing  four  ounces  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon.  A  rooster  that 
has  once  been  affected  with  a  serious  and 
debilitating  disease  should  not  be  used  in 
a  breeding  pen,  no  matter  if  apparently 
fully  recovered. 

Your  young  turkeys  are  probably  affected 
with  the  so-called  “black-head”  or  Infec¬ 
tious  entero-hepatitis,  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted.  means  a  contagious  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  and  liver.  The  discoloration 
of  the  head  which  gives  it  its  name  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  internal  disorder. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which 
Is  taken  into  the  digestive  tract  with  the 
food  or  drink,  and  there  multiplies,  causing 
Inflammation  of  the  affected  organs,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  liver,  which  becomes  en¬ 
larged  and  spotted.  Living  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  these  micro-organisms  are  discharged 
with  the  excrement,  thus  contaminating 
the  runs,  and  the  food  and  drink  used  by 
the  fowls,  and  spreading  the  disease.  No 
satisfactory  treatment  has  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  about  the  only  hope  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  securing 
breeding  stock  that  has  nver  been  infected 
and  raising  the  young  upon  ground  that  is 
free  from  contamination;  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  it  might  seem.  m.  b.  d. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PRIZE  WINNING 

Lightand  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes" R<?<1  • 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  Yea 
lings  and  April  batched  from  $1.50  and  upward' 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  -  KIVEUDALl.;!  N.  ,) 


PUREBRED  ^JE-WmOOHE  pullets .  EXTRA  LA’ 


ING  STRAIN.  W.  J.  THOMSON,  DELHI,  N. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Choice  stock,  $5.00  trio  White 
*  Orpington  Hens.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


The 
Best  Kind 
of  Insurance  is 
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J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

because,  being  composed  entirely  of  indestructible 
minerals  (Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt), 

J-M  Asbestos  Hoofing  affords  perfect  protection  aganist 
fire  and  all  weathers — because  it  requires  no  coating  or 
graveling  —  because  it  keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer — because  it  looks  neat  and  attractive — •  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one,  and  because  it  gives 
absolute  satisfaction. 

Its  First  Cost  is  Its  Only  Cost 

Most  lumber  and  hardware  dealers  can  supply  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing — if  not,  our  nearest  Branch  will  supply  you  direct. 

Our  interesting,  illustrated  book  No.  1948  tells  why  you  should  select 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  Write  our  nearest  Branch  today  for  a  copy. 
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WHY  NOT  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
IN  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN  ? 

A  LL  over  the  country  men 
like  j’ourself  are  earning 
from  $15  to  $18  a  day  doing  con¬ 
tract  ditching. 

Farmers  are  eager  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  ditching,  months 
ahead,  and  the  owner  of  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

has  a  steady,  profitable  business 
that  makes  him  independent  and 
influential. 

Right  in  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  you  will  find  work  enough 
to  keep  you  busy  9  or  10  months 
in  the  year. 

We  build  both  gasoline  and 
steam  machines.  One  man  can 
operate  the  gasoline  ditcher — two 
men  the  steamer. 

Hundreds  of  Buckeyes  are  in 
use  —  everyone  of  them  a 
money  maker. 


big 


Write  for  facts  and  ask  for  Catalog  3. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
thin  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
E  time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


m  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  roils,  moves 
easily— cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Gee  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoists.” 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St.,Norwich,N.Y. 


Austin’s  200 


STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 


EVERY  LOSSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Bose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  Wh.DEK,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

POULT  RYMEN  7HetaiolcdSE-for  ninstrated 


MAKE  HENS  LA’ 

more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  {ceding  cut  bone. 

MAM&DC  LATEST  MODEL 
mAHR  d  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  last,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 

0©  Days*  Free  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■IF,  W,  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


_ _  Catalog  deseri 

EAST  00NEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


'ing  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


700  SCW  LEGHGR^S~A,un" ll  s,ll°  ot 

ivv  V.  n.  LL»nunnd  thoroughbred 
.year! nigs  and  two-year  olds,  75c.  to  $1.00  per  head. 
1  B.  DILTS,  Maple  Spring  Farm,  Flemingtou,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WhVtE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS 

j  The  hardy,  heavy-laying  kind,  at  prices  yon  can 
j  stand.  Mai>le  Grove  Farm,  Smithvllle,  N.  V, 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

!  Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Peultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

WANTFD  single  COMB  WHAE1  FfiHfiRM  PHI  I 

Must  he  thoroughbred,  early  and  healthy.  Give  full 
particulars.  HARRY  Y  JOHNSON,  R.  2,  Eleminoton,  N  J 

EARLY  PI)UETS«»HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  •  ATHENS,  PA. 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  L"TniiJni 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

1 000  WT  LEGHORN  "IIs $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  como  first  served. 

BONNIE  8RAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

JEPljO.Xe'tS  for  Sale 

Mid-April  hatched,  purebred,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
l  ullets,  splendidly  developed  upon  free  ran»e  and 
from  heavy-laying  strain.  $1.25  each.  A  few  March 
hatched,  and  now  beginning  to  lay,  $1.50  each.  Kill 
yearling  hens,  75c.  each.  Dean  Poultry  Farm,  C3ndur,  N  Y 

s.  c.  w.  lYgI^O l^NS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices, 

WHITE  Si  KICK,  Yorktown,  N,  V. 

THE  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

(CONTEST  STRAIN) 

W)  We  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  order  early. 

FARM  831731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 

BARRED  ROCKS~;h0J%,Bllrrod  Ropk  ami  s. 

DMnncu  c  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 

Hens,  Cockerels  and  several  Cocks  for  sale  at  sacri 
flee  prices.  Those  birds  have  the  right  breeding 
in  them  and  their-  superb  style,  shapo  and  marking 
will  surely  please  you.  Write  me  your  wants  and 
get  my  prices  on  some  of  this  grand  stock. 

W.  II  ffilOOHIC,  K.  3.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

PHI  I  FT$  FDR  Fw?eve,ral  hundred  head  of 

rULLL  I  0  rUil  OHLl  p  a  s  Bred  to  Lay. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Youngs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gillioa,  H.  Y. 

DARRE0  ROCK  COCKERELS  AND  PULLETS  $1.00  EACH 

U  Write  for  circular.  J.  WILSON  BAIL,  Cambridoc,  Md. 

U/HITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS-Fine  Fishel  strain.  Write 

M  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

APRIL  HATCHED  PEKIN  DUCKS,  $4  per  pair  Geese, 
Linden  and  Toulouse  Cross.  $10  a  trio.  300  year¬ 
ling  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  breeding  Hens,  $1,00  each. 
Cockerels,  $1.  Tri-States  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

,  High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

!  uriuvTv'  A  nSKo£?J’matCoing,-  Mating  list  on  request 
I  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 


Q 


pni<  Alalia— s-,  w  Leg 
rui  O CJ  I C JESSE  HOWARD, 


GHORN  t'OCKER; 


R.  I,  Aberdeen 


FOR  SAI  F _ 600  PIGEONS;  fine  breeders 

l  V/IS.  at  50c  apieee  We  have  Car 

nean  and  Homers.  CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum- 
Pencil  Farm,  Port  Washington,  1..  I. 


I  SAW  it  stated  that  a  steamer  had  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor  loaded  to  the  water  line  with  eggs  from  China 
Hid  you  ever  try  to  eat  a  China  egg?  It  is  awful  to  think  of. 

Ante  at  once  to  the  DARLINGTON  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Farm. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  ML'. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

The  second  trial  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  Uni¬ 
versity  City  publisher  and  promoter,  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  will 
be  on  the  docket  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  Wednesday  October  1G.  An 
order  to  that  effect  was  received  Thursday 
by  W.  W.  Wall,  clerk  of  the  court,  in  a 
letter  from  Judge  Charles  A.  Willard,  who 
will  preside.  Willard  is  judge  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  for  the  Minnesota  District. — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  September  12. 

From  the  above  item  it  would  seem 
that  the  date  for  retrial  of  Lewis  has 
been  definitely  fixed  for  October  16,  and 
yet  Mr.  Lewis  has  failed  to  take  the 
members  of  his  “American  Woman’s 
Republic”  into  his  confidence  regarding 
it  Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  has  played  the 
role  of  martyr  so  long  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  profitable.  His  railings  at  the 
persecution  of  the  government  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  never  failed  to  bring  forth 
the  money  he  was  always  seeking.  The 
absence  of  all  this  in  his,  Mr.  Lewis 
publication,  at  the  present  time  suggests 
that  possibly  the  evidence  produced  at 
the  former  trial  opened  the  eyes  of 
those  who  were  previously  inclined  to 
accept  his  denunciations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  as  being  sincere. 
It  must  be  clear  to  all  now  that  Lewis 
has  been  trying  to  fill  the  air  with 
words  and  promises  in  order  to  obscure 
his  real  position.  Now  that  words  fail 
him  the  devoted  women  who  have 
furnished  the  money  may  see  him 
hauled  into  court  by  a  power  that  is 
not  frightened  by  “gulf.” 

Your  welcome  letter  received,  with  check 
from  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  for  $200  in  settlement  of  my  claim 
against  them.  Accept  my  sincere  thanks. 
I  feel  this  is  as  good  as  a  present,  for  it 
would  have  cost  me  more  to  collect  the  bill 
than  I  would  have  realized  from  it.  The 
r.  N.-Y.  is  certainly  a  true  friend  of  the 
people. 

Florida. 

Through  delay  in  transit  and  a  failure 
properly  to  ice  a  car  of  peaches  this 
subscriber  suffered  considerable  loss  on 
the  shipment.  This  settlement  does  not 
fully  recompense  the  shipper,  but  he  is 
better  off  to  receive  this  amount  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  a  lawsuit  to  establish  his  claim  for 
the  full  amount.  We  appreciate  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  the  services  rendered 
by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Thanks  for  Mr.  Dillon’s  “Hind-Sights.” 
If  it  had  come  when  we  were  younger  it 
would  have  saved  us  enough  to  pay  for 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  several  hundred  years. 

Bronson,  Mich.  S.  D.  H. 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  We  of¬ 
fered  “Hind-Sights”  so  that  it  could 
be  fitted  as  a  fore-sight  in  drawing  a 
bead  on  many  a  fake  and  rogue.  All 
the  plausible  schemes  by  which  farmers 
are  tricked  and  robbed  are  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  book.  “S.  D.  H.”  is  quite 
right  about  the  saving  this  book  would 
have  meant  to  him.  Last  year  the  mail 
order  rogues  alone  got  $170,000,000  of 
the  people’s  money.  That  fearful  tribute 
to  the  fakes  must  be  shut  off.  Too 
much  of  it  goes  to  buy  diamonds  and 
wine  for  rascals.  We  want  it  spent  for 
good  clothes  for  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  and  good  things  for  the  home. 

Throe  years  ago  this  Spring  I  sent  to 
the  Root  Incubator  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  an  incubator.  They  sent  me  one, 
but  the  lamp  leaked,  and  when  I  wrote 
them  about  it  they  instructed  me  to  send 
it  back  and  they  would  send  a  better  one 
with  later  improvements.  This  did  not 
prove  any  better  and  I  cannot  get  instruc¬ 
tions  from  them  or  any  reply  whatever. 
$20  is  not  so  much  to  lose,  but  it  is  quite 
a  good  deal  to  me  for  I  cannot  now  afford 
to  get  another  incubator.  Can  you  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  what  I  can  do,  or  is 
there  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  accept  the 
loss?  J.  W.  li. 

New  York. 

The  company  write  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  another  incubator  and  will  take 
care  of  this  customer  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  admit  their  first  incubator 
was  not  right,  but  this  does  not  give 
our  subscriber  the  money  to  purchase 
an  incubator  from  some  other  house. 
This  concern  is  irresponsible  and  we  see 
no  way  of  getting  redress  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  experience  suggests  the 
wisdom  of  sending  money  only  to  such 
houses  as  you  know  to  be  both  responsi¬ 
ble  and  honorable. 

I  have  long  wished  to  buy  from  two  to 
five  acres  in  Florida  and  try  to  make  a 
clean  living  from  hens,  at  first  starting  in 
a  small  way,  and  have  some  raspberries 
and  blackberries  also,  which  the  chicks 
won’t  hurt.  If  you  aid  me  by  returning 
the  name  of  some  reliable  land  agent  who 
has  a  few  acres  “left  over”  for  me,  I 
would  much  appreciate  it.  I  presume  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville  and  St.  Cloud  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Sanford  or  Kissimee  would  be 
all  right.  a.  l.  c. 

We  can  hardly  think  of  a  more  direct 
road  to  Swindleville  than  this  man 


thinks  of  taking.  The  men  who  have 
a  few  acres  “left  over”  would  come  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  when  it  was  over 
A.  L.  C.  would  be  the  one  “left.”  The 
idea  of  growing  bush  fruits  in  Florida 
is  amusing.  The  whole  plan  shows  that 
A.  L.  C.  is  about  as  well  prepared  for 
Florida  farming  as  a  child  is  to  pioneer 
in  Western  Canada.  Our  advice  to  him 
is  stay  where  he  is.  At  any  rate,  do 
not  buy  any  land  in  Florida  until  you 
have  lived  in  the  State  long  enough  to 
know  the  drought  and  flood,  the  sun 
and  frost,  the  insects  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Joseph  T.  Morris,  residing  near  Coates- 
ville,  was  arrested  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
by  United  States  Marshal  I*.  I).  Ileims  of 
Philadelphia.  The  charge  against  him  is 
using  the  United  States  mails  to  defraud. 
The  arrest  grows  out  of  a  visit  of  one  of 
the  postal  inspectors  to  the  stock  farm 
formerly  conducted  by  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Gum  Tree,  Chester  County.  The 
report  of  the  inspector  to  his  chief  led  to 
the  arrest  of  Morris.  The  story  is  that 
Morris  advertised  and  went  into  literature 
through  the  mails  describing  certain  stock 
which  has  been  found  to  be  inferior  to  that 
represented,  and  that  in  instances  the  stock 
so  advertised  through  the  mails  has  not 
been  found  on  the  stock  farm. 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  conducting  the  stock 
business  ever  since  the  death  of  George 
Hickman.  Much  stock,  especially  dogs, 
calves,  chickens  of  the  fancy  breeds  and 
animals  generally  handled  by  stock  breeders 
and  shippers,  have  been  shipped  through 
the  express  companies  and  have  gone  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  charge  against 
Morris  is  that  animals  so  advertised  have 
not  been  on  hand  and  that  many  animals 
have  been  purchased  after  their  advertise¬ 
ment  and  shipped  to  their  destinations. 

John  E.  Hornberger,  of  Littlestown,  one 
of  the  complainants,  alleges  that  he  sent 
$20  to  Morris  for  an  imported  thorough¬ 
bred  English  fox  hound  and  received  an 
old  worthless  dog.  The  complaint  says 
“the  teeth  were  filed  and  the  animal  is 
old  with  gray  hair.” 

Morris  was  taken  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Howard  J.  Lowell  at  four 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  waived 
a  hearing  and  was  committed  to  Moya- 
mensing  prison  for  trial  in  the  United 
States  court. — Lancaster,  Pa.,  Intelligencer. 

The  operations  of  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co. 
have  been  exposed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  the  Postoffice  Department 
has  at  last  taken  action  against  the  man¬ 
ager,  Joseph  Morris.  The  action  which 
the  Postoffice  Department  has  taken  in 
this  case,  it  seems  to  us,  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  if  all  the  jockeys  in 
the  poultry  and  live-stock  business  gen¬ 
erally  are  called  to  account.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  many  of  these 
jockeys  advertise  animals  which  they 
don’t  possess  or  own,  depending  upon 
filling  the  orders  when  received  by  pur¬ 
chasing  stock  from  others.  From  this 
case  it  would  seem  that  all  such  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  We  know  that  some  stock- 
men  advertise  in  this  way  with  no  in¬ 
tention  of  defrauding,  and,  in  fact,  don’t 
defraud  anyone;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  the  result  of  preventing 
stockmen  from  advertising  only  such 
stock  as  they  possess  will  have  a  whole¬ 
some  effect  on  the  business. 

I  hand  you  one  dollar  to  credit  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  You  arc  a  fraud  pincher  so  I  say 
“bully  for  you.”  Many  of  these  twentieth 
century  smart  Alecs  are  fakers,  so  advertise 
them  with  limelight  and  get  a  “square 
deal.”  AYhether  Mars  is  uninhabited  or 
not.  all  the  crooks  on  the  earth  should  be 
in  the  jute  mill  with  Abe  Reuf.  Give  all 
the  sharks  ink.  d.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

I  believe  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  more 
for  the  American  farmer  than  any  other 
agricultural  journal.  It  is  pushing  for  a 
square  deal  at  the  selling  end  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  business.  It  exposes  fakes  and  frauds 
without  fear  or  favor.  Let  us  help  place  it 
in  every  farm  home  in  the  land.  a,  a.  b. 

South  Dakota. 

I  value  your  paper  very  highly,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  without  it.  I  especially 
value  the  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  Had  I  ac¬ 
quainted  myself  with  it  six  or  seven  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  worth  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  me.  •  G.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  should  be  indifferent  indeed  if  we 
failed  to  appreciate  the  above  senti¬ 
ments  in  recognition  of  the  service  of 
this  department  of  the  paper.  But 
these  subscribers,  we  fear,  give  us  too 
much  credit  and  take  none  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  loyal  support  of  just 
such  farmers  as  the  writers  of  the 
above  letters  which  gives  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  power  to  accomplish  great  things  in 
their  behalf.  What  would  the  swindlers 
care  for  the  denunciation  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
our  readers  back  us  right  up  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
schemes  and  advising  their  neighbors 
as  well.  One  notorious  schemer  makes 
oath  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  cost  him  $2,- 
000,000 — which  means  that  the  paper 
saved  its  readers  and  their  friends  that 
amount,  as  only  in  rare  instances  has 
anyone  ever  seen  again  money  sent  to 
this  particular  get-rich-quick  individual. 


You  Know  This  Watch 


You’ve  seen  other  pictures  of 
it  in  the  cake  of  ice.  But  do 
you  know  what  that  cake  of  ice 
really  means  ?  It  means  that  the 
adjusted  South  Bend  Watch 
•will  keep  perfect  time  even 
zvhen  frozen  in  a  cake  of  ice.  It 
will  keep  perfect  time  also  in  an 
oven.  If  the  South  Bend  Watch 
will  remain  accurate  under  such 
conditions  it  will  keep  perfect  time 
in  your  pocket  when  regulated  to 
your  personality  by  the  expert  re¬ 
tail  jeweler  who  sells  it. 

This  is  the  only  watch  made 
in  America  that  is  sold  only 
through  retail  jewelers.  You 
ought  to  buy  your  watch  only 

TKe 


through  a  retail  jeweler,  for  then 
you  can  get  that  regulation. 

Good  watches  run  differently 
for  different  people.  If  you  ride 
a  great  deal  in  motor  cars,  jolt¬ 
ing  farm  wagons,  on  railroads, 
etc.,  you  should  have  your  watch 
regulated  to  offset  those  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  South-Bend-Jeweler  can  do 
that  for  you  because  he  has  a 
perfect  watch  to  work  with — one 
that  has  been  inspected  411  times 
in  the  making  and  has  run  true 
for  700  hours  in  an  accuracy 
test. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  the 
South  Bend  Watch. 


^Joiith  Rend 

-  1  "  "  ■  *  Watch 
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Read  this  letter  from  a  South-Bend-Jeweler: 

Wilbur,  Wash.,  May  23. 191L 

South  Bend  Watch  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  glad  to  write  you  in  regard  to  the  watch.  It  gives  entire 
satisfaction,  andean  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  timekeeper. 

(102)  Respectfully  yours,  E.  A.  LADWIG. 


Write  for  free  book.  “How  Good  Watches  A  re  Made.  ”  It  goes  into  detail  about  watches. 

The  South  Bend  Watch  Co.,  91  Rowley  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Just  Write  This  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  card  and  mail  to  us.  It 
will  get  you  acquainted  with  the 
most  serviceable  car  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

The  Friction  Transmis¬ 
sion  which  makes  the  Car- 

tercar  far  more  efficient  than  is 
possible  for  a  gear  driven  auto¬ 
mobile  is  carefully  explained. 

It  Will  Tell  You  How 

this  transmission  enables  the 
Cartercar  to  climb  50 %  hills — 
and  to  go  through  mud  and  sand 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  horse  to  travel. 

And  Why  the  Cartercar 

has  an  unlimited  number  of 


speeds — compared  ^ 

to  the  four  of  the  or-^k 
dinary  car. 

You  Will  Understand 

why  the  Cartercar  is  ideal 
for  ladies — young  people — old 
people — and  everyone  who  must 
have  a  car  that  is  easily  controlled 
and  absolutely  reliable. 

We  Will  Also  Send  You 

any  information  regarding 
motor  cars  that  you  might  wish. 
We  will  gladly  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  care  to  ask. 

Do  It  Now!  The  sooner 
you  learn  about  the  Carter- 
car —  the  sooner  you  will  under¬ 
stand  just  what  real  motor  car 
service  means. 


Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


Detroit 
New  York 


TILE 


LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water ; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
^  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

_ Jackson's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  W  e  also  make  Sewer 

I'ipe,  lied  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Sept.  21,  1912. 


B17TTKH 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 30  @  .31 

Good  to  Choice . 37  ©  .29 

Lower  Grades . 24  @  .26 

State  Dairy.  b"Rt . 28  fa  .29 

Common  to  G  :od . 22  ©  .25 

Factory . 20  &  .25 

Packing  Stock . IS  (a  .21 


Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  28  cents. 

Dos’ on.  western  creamery.  2916  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  30^  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 3a  ©  .38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 31  ©  ,;y> 

Common  to  Good . 22  ©  26 

Western,  be»t . 28  ©  .32 

Under  grades . 20  ©  .25 

Checks  and  dirties . 12  «  .16 

Storage . 20  ®  ,24 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 15  ©  ,J6 

Common  to  Good . 11  ©  .14 

Skims . 04  ©  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  4.50  @  5.70 

Medium .  4.30  ©  5.(;0 

Pea .  4.40  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  Si  4.15 

Red  Kidney .  3  60  ©  4.15 

White  Kidney . 5.60  @  6.60 

Lima,  California . 6.20  (S  (5  35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 28  (A  .30 

Common  to  Good . 26  ©  .28 

Pacific  < 'oast .  . 23  ©  .27 

Old  Stock . 08  @  .15 

German  Crop . 42  @  .44 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl . 2.00  ©  2.75 

Alexander  .  2.60  ©  3.50 

Gravensteln .  2.50  (a  3.25 

Blush .  2.00  @  2.60 

Fall  Pippin .  2.00  ©  3.00 

Duchess .  1.75  (Si  2.25 

Greening .  2.00  ®  3.75 

Holland . 2.00  @  3.00 

Wolf  River .  2.25  (S  3.00 

Common  and  drops . 50  ©  1 .50 

Crabapples,  bbl  . .  1.00  @  4.00 

Peaches,  up-river,  bkt . 25  ®  .75 

Michigan,  bu .  1.00  ®  1.50 

Jersey,  bkt . 25  ©  .75 

Western  N.  Y  ,  bkt . 25  rs  .75 

Pears— Kleffer.  bbl .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00  ®  7.00 

Seckel  .  4.50  ®  7  00 

Bose,  bbl .  3,00  @  4.50 

Anjou  . 2.00  ®  3.25 

Clairgeau . 2.75  ©  3.75 

LeConte .  1.25  @  2.00 

Common . 75  @  1.25 

Plums.  8-lb  bkt . 10  ©  .20 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case . 30  @  .60 

Delaware  . 35  ©  .65 

Concord . 35  @  .55 

Huckleberries,  qt . 08  ©  .20 

Raspberries,  r«d.  pt . 04  ©  .07 

Muskmelons.  Far  West,  crate .  1.00  ©2.50 

Watermelons.  Carload .  60.00  ©100.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  1,50  @  5.50 


DRIED  FRUITS 


Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1011, . 09  ®  .09*4 

Common  to  good . 07  ©  .08 

Sun  dried .  0416©  .OoUJ 

Chops.  100  lbs .  1  35  «  1.50 

Raspberries... . ]8  ©  .21 

Cherries . u  ©  .13 

Blackberries . 11  ©  .1214 

Huckleberries . 13  ®  ,i,> 

VEGETABLES] 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . .  2.00  ©  2  25 

Jersey,  bbl .  125  fa  1.35 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  l.jO  ©  1 .60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  fa  2.10 

Beets,  bbl . 75  ©  l.oo 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  (a  1 .00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 60  ©  1.75 

Celery,  do/.,  bunches . 10  ©  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 50  ©  .75 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.00  ©  2.(0 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50  ®>  .76 

Ton .  8.00  fe  10.00 

Lettuce.fs-hbl.  bkt .  lo  ©  .75 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100  . 50  @1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 50  ®  1.00 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 50  ©  .75 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2.00  ®  2  60 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 60  ©  1.00 

Peppers,  bbl  . 50  ®  1.25 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 50  ©  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  ®  1. 00 

String  Beans,  bu . 10  ®  .60 

Squash,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bkt . 40  ©  .60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 15  ©  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  l.CU  @  1.50 

Rutabaga . 75  ©  1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 19  ®  .20 

Fowls . 17  ©  .18 

Roosters . 11  ©  .12 

Ducks . 16  ©  .17 

Geese . n  ©  .12 

Turkeys . 14  ®  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 60  ©  1 .00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  ®  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .28 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 24  @  .25 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 45  @  .50 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  ©  .22 

Roaste  rs  . . . . . 23  ®  .24 

Fowls . 15  @  .17  " 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 18  @  .18^6 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  4.00  j 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 23.00  (S  24.00 

No.  2 . 21.00  ©  22.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @  20.00 

Clover  Mixed . 18. 00  @  22  00 

Clover . 17.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00®  17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 9.00  ©  11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 6.80  ©  9.40 

Bulls . s.60  @5.60 

Cows .  2.25  ©  6.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.50  ©12.00 

Culls .  6.00  @  7.00 

8heep,  100  Jbs . 2.50  ©  4.00 

Lambs .  5  25  @  7.50 

Hogs . 7.50  @8.90 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 9914®  ... 

No.  2,  Red .  1.03  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.01  ©  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 75  ®>  .82 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  .42 


COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland .  11.85 

Middling  Gulf .  12.10 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling .  10.75 

Good  Middling .  11.65 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed .  .22  @  .23 

Obio  half  blood  combing  . 29  @  .30 

Kentucky,  three-eighths  blood . 32  @  .33 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  ©  .28 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  4. 

For  30  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore  we 
went  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bay, 
crossing  numerous  inlets,  a  long  trestle  at 
Gunpowder  River,  and  an  extremely  long 
bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna 
near  Havre  de  Grace.  This  country 
looked  prosperous.  Near  Perryman  was  the 
largest  cornfield  I  have  seen  in  the  East, 
uniform  in  size  and  well  eared.  Aberdeen, 
a  nearby  town,  is  headquarters  for  the 
canned  tomato  industry  of  northeastern 
Maryland.  This  section  has  many  large 
poultry  plants,  climate  being  favorable  and 
good  markets  quite  near. 

The  next  large  stopping  place  was 
Wilmington,  Del.  long  noted  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  manufacturing  town.  With  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  S7,400,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  whom  work  up  husky  appetites  by  labor 
in  shops  and  factories,  it  is  quite  naturally 
a  good  market  for  foodstuffs.  There  I 
found  the  best  example  of  selling  direct 
from  farm  to  consumer  that  has  yet  been 
noted.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  are  the 
chief  market  days,  and  at  such  times  the 
main  street  for  10  blocks  is  practically 
given  up  to  this  trade.  Farmers’  wagons 
are  backed  up  to  the  curb,  and  the  fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  eggs,  home- 
baked  bread  and  pie,  and  other  wares,  are 
neatly  arranged  on  small  stands,  attended 
by  the  farmers,  their  wives  and  children. 
I  saw'  many  wagons  in  charge  of  the 
mother  and  a  son  or  daughter  of  15  or 
thereabouts,  the  father  being  busy  at  home 
with  the  farm  work.  The  buyers  were 
largely  women,  and  all  had  baskets,  not 
the  flimsy  kind,  but  made  of  willow  or 
oak  and  intended  for  long  service.  In 
many  places  the  walk  was  a  solid  mass  of 
buyers,  moving  slowly  along  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  eatables  to  their  baskets.  It 
made  me  think,  if  the  illustration  is  ex¬ 
cusable,  of  a  legion  of  army  w'orms  attack¬ 
ing  a  cornfield  though  in  this  ease  the 
devastation  was  quite  satisfactory  all 
around.  I  watched  closely  and  tried  to 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  wms  changing  hands.  So  near  as  I 
could  figure  it.  one  busy  hour  brought 
about  $1,000  to  the  sellers.  Of  course  they 
were  not  all  farmers,  some  peddlers  being 
on  hand.  It  was  said  that  at  times  the 
Market  Master  had  to  make  the  peddlers 
move  in  order  to  give  the  farmers’  wagons 
needed  room.  I  noticed  no  friction,  how¬ 
ever,  the  crowd  appearing  in  good  humor. 


Wilmington  takes  pride  in  its  street  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  townspeople  told  me 
that  they  thought  the  farmers  had  a  pretty 
thorough  understanding  among  themselves 
as  to  prices,  but  that  on  the  whole  they 
were  reasonable,  and  it  was  better  to  get 
the  goods  fresh  in  this  way  than  through 
the  hands  of  a  lot  of  middlemen,  even 
though  the  price  was  but  little  higher  in 
the  latter  way.  There  is  little  danger  of 
farmers  misusing  such  a  market  privilege, 
even  though  they  were  so  disposed.  Public 
sentiment  would  quickly  squelch  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  getting  together  in  a  way  that 
would  be  oppressive  or  unfair  to  the  buyer. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  retail  prices  at 
which  things  were  sold  from  the  farmers’ 
wagons  in  mid-August:  Sweet  corn,  IS 
cents  dozen ;  egg  plants,  five  to  10  cents 
each ;  peppers  and  cucumbers,  one  cent 
each  ;  sweet  potatoes,  25  cents  half  peek ; 
huckleberries,  10  cents  quart ;  muskmelons, 
five  to  eight  cents ;  eggs,  recommended  to 
be  strictly  fresh,  and  proven  so  by  the 
test  of  a  whole  dozen,  30  cents. 

After  a  square  meal  of  sea  trout  and 
ample  potatoes,  bread,  etc,,  which  cost  25 
cents,  I  moved  on  toward  the  north  with 
some  regret.  In  a  day  and  a  half  spent 
on  the  move  in  this  border  of  the  South¬ 
land  I  had  found  pleasant  people  aud 
good  food  at  a  moderate  price,  and  had 
heard  only  one  man  swear,  though  mingling 
freely  with  freight  handlers,  truckmen  and 
others  that  in  New  York  are  muc  '  given 
to  this  disgusting  habit.  w.  w.  h. 


Stiff  Cow. 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  treat  a 
cow  which  is  suffering  from  some  ailment 
iu  her  feet?  In  motion  she  goes  very  much 
as  a  horse  that  is  foundered  or  shortened, 
is  cautious  where  she  steps,  seems  to  use 
her  toes  more  than  her  heels.  While  stand¬ 
ing  in  barn  she  shifts  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  all  the  time,  seemingly  to  find 
relief ;  seems  to  be  in  pain,  but  has  no 
swelling,  no  fever.  This  cow  has  been 
farrow  for  one  year  or  so,  is  due  to  freshen 
January  1.  Her  feed  is  pasturage  and  is 
quite  wet  this  season.  What  treatment 
can  you  suggest?  f.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

We  fear  that  treatment  will  do  little  if 
any  good.  If  the  stiffness  is  due  to  founder 
it  will  prove  chronic  and  incurable  aud 
rheumatism  of  chronic  nature  is  about  as 
unpromising.  The  first  step  should  he  to 
have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  as 
tuberculosis  often  causes  symptoms  such  as 
you  describe.  If  she  proves  free  from 
tuberculosis  then  we  would  confine  her  to  a 
roomy,  light,  airy  box  stall,  bed  well  with 
clean  straw,  and  there  feed  her  green  feed, 
roots  and  a  grain  and  hay  ration.  Half  an 
ounce  of  salicylate  of  soda  may  be  given 
twice  a  day  in  water  and  increased  to 
three  doses  a  day  if  found  necessary.  This 
may  do  some  good  if  rheumatism  is  present. 

a.  s.  A. 


Balking  Horse. 


Will  you  give  advice  as  to  how  to  cure 
a  horse  from  balking?  I  own  a  very  valu¬ 
able  horse  which  occasionally,  when  he  is 
being  driven  in  the  team,  balks,  and  no 
persuasion  or  chastisement  from  his  skill¬ 
ful  driver  seems  able  to  cure  him.  There 
must  be  some  plau  better  than  another, 
and  perhaps  others  would  be  interested  as 
well  as  myself  know  what  it  is.  k.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  specific  for  balkiness.  Y'ou 
will  have  to  try  all  plans  iu  turn.  A  good 
plan  is  to  unhitch  horse,  put  on  a  halter, 
pull  head  around  as  far  as  you  can  toward 
side  of  body,  then  tie  halter  strap  to  tail 
after  it  has  been  pulled  to  meet  the  head. 
Now  make  the  horse  walk  or  trot  around 
in  a  circle  until  exhausted.  Casting  a 
horse  where  he  balks  and  leaving  him 
“hog-tied”  for  a  time  sometimes  cures.  You 
can  learn  of  other  methods  from  neighbors 
and  books.  a.  s.  a. 

Buying  Grain  in  Large  Lots. 


I  have  never  but  once  bought  ahead,  and 
•I  found  it  did  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  it.  I  think  it  pays  best  to 
buy  with  the  market  aud  sell  with  it,  may 
it  be  high  or  low.  I  have  100  head  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  feed  and  buy  grains  for,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  it  costs  twice  as  much  now  as  it 
did  five  years  ago,  aud  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  the  difference,  the  farmer  doing 
the  work  and  the  middleman  making  the 
money.  geokge  w.  ott. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  my 
dairy  feed  by  the  carload  iu  the  Fall,  more 
particularly  so  as  to  have  it  on  hand  when 
I  wanted  it  through  the  Winter  when  the 
traveling  was  bad,  and  sometimes  making 
a  little  difference  in  price  to  my  advan¬ 
tage,  provided  it  was  bought  eiirlv  and 
bought  judiiciously,  and  then  occasionally 
would  have  to  buy  later  iu  the  Winter 
when  what  was  carried  over  would  possibly 
not  make  any  money.  I  find  there  has 
been  no  very  large  saving  in  ordering  in 
the  Fall  for  Winter  use,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  convenience  of  having  it  on  hand. 

New  Jersey.  a.  a.  coutelyou. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


mx4-pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  |A. 
Yon  r  choice  of  Ceylon  .Japan  or  Oolong  1 1 1  b 
MCKINNEY  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  House  1  U 
184  State  Street  ...  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


WANTED 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm 

Must  be  good  milker  and  able  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Wages  $25  per  month 
and  board.  Permanent  place  for  the  right 
man.  DAIRYMAN,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


"to  BET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE (CoaS  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
leading  oil-burning  lamps  Bhow  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 

lsthemosteconoinicaland  gives  over  twice  r  - - 

aa  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  I 
tested,  it  is  odorless,  safe,  oloan,  noiseless. 

Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  elec- 
trlo.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin 


wo’ll  send  a  sample  lamp  onaa»— >•  1  0  Days 

AGENTS  WANTED  TRIAL 

Experience  unnecessary.  Every  gig  lor 
home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent  Porticulart 
sold  over  1000  on  monoy  back  *-  — ■ 

guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold 
•800  worth  In  15  days.  Evenings  made  proll- 1 

table.  Ask  for  agents  prices  au<l  trial  offer,  [ _ 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  376  ALddu  Bailci.og.  CHICAGO.  ILL 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York, 

\/\7  -w-fc  —Calves,  Poultry. 

Cli-LA  tC/U.  Fancy  Egas. Chest¬ 
nuts  aid  Shellbarks,  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St., Now  York 


EGGS,  ^c. 

7  value  a 


Direct  to  best  trade  In  Greater 
New  York.  IligheHt  market 
value  and  account  sales  day  olarrival. 
liefer  to  Rural  New- Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradstteet 


Zenith  Butter  &  Eqo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  &  COUGHLAN, 

172  Duane  Street,  s  s  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  I’KODUCE,  Apples,  Beaches.  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  Ac  30  Little  l«tii  .St..  Nexv  York- 

A  Mn  I  CENTRA  I,  NEW  YORK  FARM 
n  I1U,  I  FOR  SALK — 153  acres.  For  particulars 

ask  A.  L.  SPAULDING.  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK  IN  PIEDMONT,  VIRGINIA 

Blut  grass  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Colonial  Homes, 
Alfalfa  and  Orchard  Lands.  Write  for  circular.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C..  forty-five  miles. 

F.  SCOTT  CARTER  &  CO.,  •  Warrenton,  Virginia 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS,  .ievsi: 

ItK  in  forms  throughout  New  York  Slate,  ftefcreme 
on  requeat.  Catalog  went  to  prospective  purchasery. 

L*  YAGKIt  &  OO.,  7516  l’reiw  lildg.,  Bin^luuutou,  IS’,  Y. 


★ 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 

write  to  8.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Nice  Old  Summer  Home  for  Sale-iSM;?^ 

(no  stones);  10-room  brick  house  (7  fireplaces) ;  be¬ 
tween  Concord  and  Manchester.  N.  H. ;  half  mile 
to  dopot.  postoflice,  etc.;  electrics  and  State  road 
pass  door:  price,  $8,000.  F.  0  CLEMENT,  Suncook,  N  H. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA  lBuonel 

Plenty  rainfall.  Good  markets.  I.and  cheap,  hut 
advancing  rapidly.  Literature  and  information 
FREE.  Write  Jtl .  J.  MAXFI ELD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  202  Stale  Capitol,  St.  Patti,  Minn, 


For  Qalp~180-acre  farm,  finest  laying  farm  in 
.  *Ja,c  county.  12-room  house,  two  barns,  36x50, 
35x52:  basement.  15  cow  stalls,  wagon  house  24x35. 
Silo;  *4  mile  school  and  church;  included  are  three 
cows,  two  horses,  two  pigs,,  brood  sow;  mower, 
rake,  harrow,  reaper,  plows,  cultivators,  potato 
biller,  sugar  bush,  400  trees,  sap  pans,  buckets, 
spiles.  $1,000  worth  of  sawing  timber.  Only  $1,400; 
part  cash.  Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  1300  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


V0UNG  MARRIED  MAN  SEEKS  POSITION  as  poultryman.  Un- 

1  derstands rearing  pheasants.  F.  Hopkins,  Groton,  Ct. 


UIANTKI)— POSITION  as  Working  Superin- 
"  tendent  of  an  estate  by  Englishman  of  several 
years  experience.  Four  years  present  position.  High¬ 
est  references.  Single.  DAVID  G.  KITE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


fk  Jl/Tfll- Farm  superintendent  to  manage 
B about  a  thousand  acres  in  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Graduate  from  Agricultural 
College  preferred  and  one  who  has  had  practical 
experience.  State  salary  desired  and  give  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  W.  H.  K.,  care  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED^10  mi,k  »«»>  iwip 

mHn  nHnlcu  care  for  Jerseys  and 
Poultry.  If  you  can  milk  and  will  learn— poultry 
experience  not  necessary.  Enclose  recommenda¬ 
tion.  State  wages  with  hoard. 
SHKLDONCROFT,  -  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


WA.  NTBD 

A  thoroughly  competent  man  and  wife  to  take  care 
of  a  first-class  dairy  of  ten  or  fifteen  Jersey  cows, 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  To  care  also  for  Chickens 
and  Pigs.  Apply  by  letter  on/;/ with  references  and  ex¬ 
pectation  forsalary  to  Room  BOG,  31  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y  City 


WANTED-OH  DAIRY  FARM 

Married  man;  must  be  good  milker;  clean, 
efficient;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
sixty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Give  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


A  FIRST-GLASS  SUPERINTENDENT-™ 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
of  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
preferable,  would  hire  large  dairy  farm,  including 
itsentireequipment.  References.  Address T.  A.  J., 
care  Rvkal  Nxw-Yokkkb. 


For  Sale  at  North  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

A  farm  of  77  acres,  20  acres  of  orchard.  Also  small 
fruits:  eleven-room  house;  ample  barns  in  tine  re¬ 
pair;  well  watered;  ice  supply.  School,  store  aud 
church  near  by.  A  very  attractive  country  home. 
Sold  only  on  account  of  death  of  owner.  Inquire 
ott  premises  or  address 

MRS.  CORTLAND  A.  SKINNER.  -  North  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


CRUMB'S  VESSSaSS 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes;  “My 
new  .stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rig!d  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

lY ALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M3,  Forcstvllle,  Conn. 


From  Ex- President  of  the  American  Shropshire 
Association  : 

T  “We  [have  used  *Sal-Vet’  as  a  preventive 
Of  worms  in  our  flock  of  sheep,  and  have  great 
faith  in  it.  We  keep  it  before  them  all  the 
time,  both  when  at  pasture  and  in  the  barn. 

“  The  sheep  like  it,  and  we  can  truthfully 
eay  that  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms, 
although  we  have  run  sheep  in  our  pasture 
quite  thickly  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

“Henry  L.  Ward  were, 

“Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y.” 


“"We  raise  a  good  many  hogs,  and  I  have 
been  feeding  ‘Sal-Vet.’  I  have  one  hog  espec¬ 
ially  that  seemed  to  be  alive  with  worms,  and 
I  paid  especial  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
this  one  animal.  I  wish  you  would  see  this 
hog  today.  It  surely  is  a  dandy,  and  its  im¬ 
provement  is  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  ‘Sal- 
Vet.’  I  gladly  endorse  all  that  you  claim  for 
your  preparation,  because  I  have  proved  it  on 
my  own  place. 

‘F.  Miked,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.’’ 


“  Have  used  stock  remedies  of  all  kinds,  but 
could  not  truthfully  recommend  any  of  them 
until  I  got  your  *  Sal-Vet.’  It  is  all  you  claim 
and  more  too.  My  experience  has  been  such 
that  I  feel  that  every  stockman  should  keep  a 
supply  constantly  on  hand.  ‘Sal-Vet’  certainly 
has  all  competitors  stopped.  There  is  no 
guesswork  about  results,  if  directions  are 
followed.  ("Signed)  Cras.  D.  Lajioreaux, 
Odessa,  New  York.” 

“I  had  eight  pigs  in  my  basement,  and 
altho’  I  fed  them  well,  they  looked  scrawny 


and  did  not  thrive.  I  then  removed  them  to 
quarters  outside,  and  fed  them  the  ‘Sal-Vet’  for 
a  month  or  so  continually.  They  sui’ely  are 
doing  finely,  and  today  are  BOUNCERS. 

“G.  H.  McDuffie,  Port  Byron,  N.Y.” 

“  Some  of  m  y  pigs  were  so  sick  I  thought  they 
were  beyond  medicine  or  other  help.  They 
would  not  eat  and  were  the  poorest  pigs  I  ever 
saw.  After  feeding  them  ‘Sal-Vet’ for  thirty 
days,  they  were  put  in  good  condition.  Have 
been  feeding  it  ever  since,  ahdam  well  pleased 
with  the  present  condition  of  my  hogs. 

“Thos.  H.  Brush,  Greenlawn.  N.  Y.” 


Ill  Feed  All  Your  Stock 

Days  Before^gg 


I’ll  Rid  Your  Stock  ol  Worms 


Right  now  is  the  time  when  stomach  and  intestinal  worms  get  in 
their  deadliest  work  among  farm  animals-— especially  among  your  sheep  and  hogs. 
They  fasten  themselves  along  the  digestive  tract — steal  the  food,  suck  the  blood  and 
sap  the  strength  and  vitality  of  your  stock.  Look  out  for  these  danger  signs:  Coughing, 
poor  appetites,  dull  eyes,  rough  coats  and  laggard  steps.  If  neglected,  some  will  die; 
all  will  fail  to  gain  as  they  should,  and  your  profits  will  quickly  vanish. 

90%  of  all  diseases  of  stock  start  with  worms.  Hogs  weakened  by  these  parasites 
are  unable  to  withstand  attacks  of  hog  cholera  and  usually  are  the  first  to  fall  easy 
victims  of  this  terrible  plague.  I’ll  rid  all  your  stock  of  deadly  worms,  or  no  pay. 
1*11  send  you  a  supply  of  Sal-Vet  to  try  60  days  at  my  risk. 


Beware 

of 

imitations 


Look  at 
the  Name 
Carefully 


kills  and  completely  expels  all  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms.  Being  a  medi¬ 
cated  salt,  it  is  easy  to  feed — requires  no  dosing,  no  mixing,  no  drenching,  no  starving,  no  handling.  You 
simply  place  it  where  all  your  stock  can  run  to  it  freely  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.  Leading  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  most  prominent  breeders  and  feeders  are  now  using  and  endorsing  Sal-Vet.  Read  these  letters : 


“In  my  judgment,  if  farmers  were  to  depend  upon 
Sal-Vet  and  keep  it  before  their  stock,"  the  worm  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  solved.  I  believe  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.”  DR.  C.  D.  SMEAD. 

(Prominent  New  York  Veterinarian  and  Veterinary  Editor 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer  and  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune.) 


“Having  used  Sal-Vet  at  New  Hampshire  College 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  I  am  in  position  to  know 
its  great  value  and  I  am  always  glad  to  recommend  an 
article  (as  good  as  the  one  you  are  placing  on  the 
market.'*  JOHN  D.  McNUTT, 

Prof.  Animal  Husbandry,  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture. 


Send  No  Money-Just  the  Coupon 


I  s-r.feil  Fill  out  the  coupon  at  the  left — mail  it  to  me  today.  I’ll  send  you 

Pre8'  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.  (It  costs  only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  a  day  for 

each  sheep  or  hog  and  but  slightly  more  for  larger  animals. )  You  simply 
smNFY  k  ppm  »  pay  freight  charge  when  it  is  received  and  when  the  60  days 

'  res*  are  up  report  results.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  Sal -Vet  has 

done  everything  I  claim  for  it.  Til  cancel  the  charge  —  you  won’t 
owe  me  a  penny. 

^  \  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  let  me  rid  all 
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ar 

\  ' 
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The  S.  R.  Feil  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Ship  me  enough  Sal -Vet  to  last  my 
stock  60  days.  I  will  pay  the  freight 
charges  when  it  arrives,  report  results  in 
60  days  and  will  then  pay  for  it,  if  it  does 
what  you  claim.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  to 
cancel  the  charge. 


Name. 


your  stock  of  worms,  at  my  risk,  before  you  send  me  a  penny 
\  of  pay.  Send  the  coupon  TODAY!  Address 

(89) 

Man’Pg 

Chemists 


RNY9-28  12  7>.  O. 


\  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

The  S .  R.  Feil  Co. 

Dept.  R.N.Y.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Shipping  Sta. 


State. 


Number 

ol  Sheep . Hogs- 


•  Cattle . Horses. 


^  Shipments  also  made  from  our  Western  and 
4  ■  Southern  Branch  Warehouses,  to  save  customers 
time  and  freight 

^  ^  - 


PROOF 

from  SAtlgVET  Users 


“I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of 
Sal-Vet  ever  Blnce  Its  introduction,  and  find  that  it 
is  the  most  perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today.  It  will  positively  do  all  that  you  claim 
for  it.  There  is  nothing  within  my  knowledge  as 
good  and  reliable  or  as  cheap." — E.  C.  Stone,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  Sec.  Amer.  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass’n,  Pres. 
Ill.  Swine  Breeders  Ass’n.  ** 

"Please  send  us  two  more  barrels  of  Sal-Vet  at 
once.  This  is  the  best  preparation  we  have  ever  used. 
We  give  all  our  sheep,  horses  and  over  100  hogs  free 
access  to  it.  It  is  all  you  claim." — A.  J.  Lovejoy, 
Koseoe,  III.,  Sec.  Berkshire  Breeders’  Ass’n. 

"I  just  finished  feeding  the  200-lb.  barrel  of  Sal- 
Vet.  Sly  hogs  aro  the  only  ones  left  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  locality.  I  haven’t  lost  one." — James  F. 
Martin,  Little  York,  Ill. 

"Your  Sal-Vet  lias  done  all  that  you  claim,  and 
perhaps  more.  Hog  cholera  has  been  all  around  me, 
and  I  have  not  had  one  sick  hog.  I  cannot  praise 
Sal-Vet  too  highly,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  hog  raisers.” — (Signed)  A.  O.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Troy  Grove,  Ill. 

“I  do  not  know  that  your  Sal-Vet  kept  my  hogs 
from  cholera.  It  was  prevalent  among  all  my 
neighbors'  herds,  but  did  not  affect  ours.” — (Signed) 
Thos.  Hauser,  Rt.  No.  1,  Kyles,  O. 

“I  fed  a  carload  of  hogs  on  which  I  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  of  Sal-Vet  for  seventy  days.  Cholera  or 
some  disease  like  it  was  killing  off  hogs  all  around 
me,  but  I  never  had  a  single  one  sick;  they  remained 
in  fine  condition  during  the  entire  time.” — (Signed) 
W.  C.  Grove,  Box  235,  Hominy,  Okla. 

“I  have  fed  200  lbs.  of  Sal-Vet  and  can  say  that 
It  is  the  best  worm  destroyer  that  I  ever  used.  When 
I  started  to  use  it  I  found  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  the  number  of  worms  expelled  from  my  hogs 
was  surprising." — (Signed)  H.  C.  Grundy,  Boute  No. 

4,  Walnut,  Iowa.  ______ 

“I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  Sal-Vet;  my  hogs 
are  doing  just  fine,  but  my  neighbors  all  around  me, 
who  have  not  used  Sal-Vet,  have  had  heavy  losses." 
— (Signed)  Jerry  C.  Smeltzer,  Box  33,  Canalou.  Mo. 

"After  feeding  Sal- Vet  thirty  days,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  great  destroyer  of  worms  in  hogs.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  farmer  raising  hogs  can  afford  to 
do  business  without  it.  As  every  hog  raiser  knows, 
at  some  period  of  a  pig’s  growth  tho  animal  be¬ 
comes  Infested  with  worms.  My  experience  has  been 
that  Sal-Vet  rids  them  of  these  parasites  and  in¬ 
creases  the  appetite  so  that  the  pigs  show  greater 
thrift  in  a  short  time." — Cecil  W.  East,  Clay  Center, 
Neb.  _ 

“Great  stuff — your  Sal-Vet.  I  would  not  do  with¬ 
out  it.  I  had  27  shoats  which  were  coughing  and  as 
full  of  worms  as  you  ever  saw.  In  ten  days  the 
cough  stopped,  and  ever  since  they  have  been  show¬ 
ing  every  evidence  of  thrift  and  good  condition."' — 

5.  A.  Sldenstick,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


WARNING 

Sal- Vet  cannot  be  successfully  imitated.  It  is  Pre¬ 
pared  according  to  a  secret  formula,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Feil,  Registered 
Pharmacist  and  Graduate  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Feil  has  been  engaged  in  Labora¬ 
tory  work  for  25  years,  and  was  formerly  assistant 
to  Dr.  Nathan  Rosewater,  former  chemist  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  Mr.  Feil  has 
also  Installed  special  machinery,  at  an  expense  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  enabling  him  to  prepare  Sal- 
Vet  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  the  same  and  ab¬ 
solutely  unequaled  in  efficiency  as  a  worm  destroyer 
and  conditioner.  Beware  of  imitations.  Look  at  the  name 
carefully.  Get  the  original,  genuine  SAL- VET. 


DDIPEC-  40  lbs.,  *2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs., 
rKObtD.  $9.00;  300  lbs.,  *13.00;  500  lbs.,  *21.12. 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  Never  sold  in 
bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  Sal- Vet  Packages. 
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THE  LAKE  ERIE  VINEYARDS. 
Handling  the  Grape  Crop. 

Every  cityite  who  goes  up  in  the  Lake  Erie  dis¬ 
trict  decides  to  have  a  vineyard  of  his  own.  It  all 
looks  so  simple  and  easy.  One  woman  who  dis¬ 
cussed  buying  two  acres  was  told  that  she  would  have 
to  get  up  every  morning  at  five  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  there  would  be  a  frost  and  all  the  vines 
destroyed. 

“However,”  said  the 
vineyardist,  with  a  twin¬ 
kle  in  his  eye,  “if  you 
buy  one  acre  you  will 
have  to  get  up  half  as 
early  and  there  will  be 
only  half  as  much 
frost.” 

To  have  any  success 
with  a  vineyard  one 
must  have  at  least  10 
acres  and  realize  that  it 
is  a  business  just  as 
much  as  any  other  farm¬ 
ing.  The  reason  that  the 
vineyards  in  the  Lake 
Erie  district  are  so  suc¬ 
cessful  is  that  the  own¬ 
ers  are  men  who  have 
been  experimenting  with 
the  grapes  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  for  over  50  years. 

When  one  looks  at  the 
condition  of  the  various 
vineyards  in  the  same 
locality  one  realizes  what 
amount  of  care  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Vineyard  land 
in  this  section  ranges 
from  $50  to  $150  for  vir¬ 
gin  soil  and  from  $250 
to  $400  for  vineyards 
under  good  cultivation. 

PLANTING  AND 
CULTURE.— “It  takes 
605  plants  for  an  acre,” 
said  James  A.  McDon¬ 
ald,  president  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Vineyard  and 
Fruit  Co.,  “and  we  pay 
$10  to  $15  a  thousand 
for  Concords,  though  an 
extra  grade  of  roots  can 
be  had  for  $18.  The 
vines  should  be  set  eight 
feet  apart  in  a  row  and 
nine  feet  allowed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.”  The 
vineyards  must  be  kept 
clean,  after  the  vines  are 
ready  for  bearing,  and 

they  are  generally  hand  plowed  during  the  Spring 
and  then  horsehoed  during  the  Summer.  The  first 
growth  of  the  vine  is  about  12  to  18  inches  long,  and 
this  is  all  cut  away  but  a  small  part  during  the  first 
Winter.  The  second  Summer  the  vine  should  produce 
from  two  to  six  canes,  each  from  six  to  12  feet  in 
length.  In  the  Fall  these  are  cut  back  to  three  feet 
and  part  of  the  canes  cut  away  altogether.  Well- 
braced  posts  are  set  at  each  end  of  every  row  and  a 
strong  stake  between  every  third  and  fourth  vine.  The 
lower  wire,  a  No.  9,  is  stretched  tightly  between  the 
posts  and  stapled  loosely  to  the  stakes  about  30  inches 


from  the  ground.  The  top  wire,  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  can  be  put  up  at  the  same  time,  but  is  not 
generally  stretched  until  the  next  Spring. 

TRAINING.— The  first  year  the  vines  are  drawn 
to  a  vertical  position  and  tied  to  the  lower  wire  with 
grape  twine.  The  work  of  “grape-tying”  is  generally 
done  by  women,  the  pay  being  from  eight  to  10  cents 
an  hour  and  averaging  $1.50  an  acre.  Corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  between  the  vines  this  first  year,  but 
the  crop  does  not  pay  for  the  work  in  the  vineyard. 


But  at  the  third  year  the  vines  should  pay  for  the 
work  that  year  and  no  other  crop  is  planted,  letting 
all  the  strength  of  the  soil  go  into  the  grapes. 

PRUNING. — The  “trimming”  of  the  vines  is  done 
by  men  some  time  during  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  The  cost  is  about  $2.50  an  acre.  After  the 
vines  are  in  full  bearing  condition  the  “two-arm”  sys¬ 
tem  is  used.  There  is  one  original  stem  from  the 
ground  to  the  lower  wire,  from  which  two  arms  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  wire,  one  in  each  direction,  meeting 
the  arms  from  the  next  stem.  This  stem  and  its  arms 
are  never  removed,  and  from  these  spring  the  canes 


which  bear  the  grapes.  In  the  Fall  all  the  canes  which 
have  been  bearing  that  season  are  cut  away  and  two 
to  four  new  canes,  just  long  enough  to  reach  the  up¬ 
per  wire,  are  left.  It  is  much  easier  to  pick  the 
grapes  if  the  vines  do  not  go  above  the  upper  wire. 

Fertilizers  or  green  crops  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  good  condition, 
and  many  different  kinds  are  used.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  undoubtedly  the  best  crop  is  vetch.  Like 
clover,  it  gives  nitrogen  to  the  soil  when  it  is  turned 

under  and  at  the  same 
time  holds  the  snow.  The 
grapevine  has  its  pests, 
though  a  great  deal  is 
being  done  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and 
the  farmers  themselves 
to  lessen  the  harm. 

SPRAYING.— “It  is 
necessary  to  spray  three 
times  during  the  season,” 
said  Mr.  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  “The  work  is 
done  by  a  traction  spray¬ 
er  which  is  drawn  by  a 
team  between  the  rows. 
The  first  spraying  is 
done  in  the  middle  of 
April  before  the  foliage 
comes  out.  For  this  we 
use  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
The  second  spraying 
comes  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  June.  For 
100  gallons  of  mixture 
we  use  eight  pounds  of 
lime,  eight  pounds  of 
blue  vitriol  and  six 
pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  this  mixed  in 
water.  This  amount  will 
do  for  one  acre.  This 
spraying  prevents  mil¬ 
dew  and  rot  and  the  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  is  for  the 
root-worm  beetle.  The 
third  spraying  comes  in 
August.” 

The  Government  ex¬ 
perts  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  on  a  spray  to 
destroy  the  leaf  hopper. 
This  little  fly  lives  by 
the  thousands  on  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  grape 
leaves  and  in  destroying 
them  takes  away  all  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun  for 
the  grapes.  This  leaf 
hopper  is  like  the  thrips, 
which  used  to  be  found 
on  the  rose  bushes.  Some  of  the  growers  have  tried 
holding  the  spray  under  the  vines  trying  to  get  at 
the  back  of  the  leaves,  but  the  experiment  has  not 
proved  very  successful  as  yet. 

THE  HARVEST. — The  grape  season  last  year  was 
from  the  last  of  September  until  November  4.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  Lake 
Erie  grapes  are  generally  held  until  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  grapes  are  off  the  market.  Concords  are  of 
course  the  great  shipping  grapes,  though  Niagara, 
Delaware  and  Catawba  are  grown.  At  grape  picking 
time  men  and  girls  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try.  Most  of  the  vineyards  have  rooms  in  the  pack- 
.  ing  house  where  the  girls  sleep  and  eat.  A  stove  is 
provided  for  them  to  cook  their  own  meals,  and  the 
farm  provides  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit.  They  must 
buy  their  own  meat  and  coffee,  but  this  costs  the 
picker  only  about  a  dollar  a  week.  Some  experts 
have  made  $75  in  the  season,  which  lasts  only  six 
weeks  at  best,  and  is  shortened  by  rainy  days.  The 
pay  averages  one  to  1J4  cent  for  picking  the  eight- 
pound  basket.  A  good  picker  will  do  from  100  to 
125  baskets  a  day,  and  an  expert  as  high  as  250.  The 
outfit  is  a  pair  of  pointed  shears,  worth  about  25 
cents,  and  a  light  turned  frame  which  holds  three 
baskets.  It  takes  experience  to  fit  the  grapes  into  the 
basket  so  that  they  will  come  up  to  weight.  The 
bunches  are  cut  from  the  vines,  all  the  imperfect 
grapes  snipped  off  and  the  bunch  pressed  into  place. 
It  is  easier  to  pick  the  three  baskets  at  the  same  time, 
as  it  gives  more  opportunity  to  fit  the  grapes  into 
place.  Each  basket  as  it  is  finished  is  marked  with 
the  special  number  of  the  grape  picker  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  basket  she  has  picked. 

TRANSPORTATION. — The  boys  and  men  distrib¬ 
ute  the  empty  baskets  along  the  rows  and  haul  the 
filled  ones  to  the  packing  house  on  the  grape  wagon. 
This  wagon  is  flat  topped  and  can  be  turned  inside 
its  length.  It  will  carry  100  baskets  to  the  barn, 
where  they  are  left  for  24  hours  to  allow  the  grapes, 
which  have  been  piled  high,  to  wilt  down  to  the  level 
of  the  brim.  The  covers,  already  labeled  with  the 
name  of  the  shipper,  who  either  owns  the  vineyard 
or  has  bought  the  grapes  on  the  vine,  are  put  on  and 
the  great  load  of  grape  baskets  hauled  to  the  station. 
Each  grape  buyer  and  shipper  has  his  set  of  scales, 
over  which  the  wagon  is  drawn.  After  the  grapes 
have  been  unloaded  in  the  refrigerator  car,  where  the 
baskets  are  packed  in  rows  eight  high,  the  wagon  is 
again  driven  over  the  scales  and  the  difference  in 
weight  noted.  The  driver  is  given  a  receipt  for  the 
number  of  tons,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the 
grape  season.  Some  men  will  sell  the  grapes  on  a 
commission,  but  they  are  generally  bought  outright 
from  the  vineyardist  and  the  buyer  takes  the  risk  of 
the  market.  There  are  about  155  of  the  40-pound 
cartons  on  a  wagon,  and  it  takes  four  to  make  a  car¬ 
load.  When  the  ice  gets  scarce  the  cars  are  iced  in 
transit,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  well  supplied  before 
they  leave  the  station.  This '  year  15,000  cars  were 
sent  out ;  this  including  the  amount  bought  by  the 
local  grape  juice  factories,  whose  products  now  go 
all  over  the  world.  One  of  these  firms  alone  con¬ 
tracted  for  10,000  tons  of  specially  picked  grapes. 

PRICES. — The  price  this  season  went  from  $22  to 
$28  a  ton.  Vineyards  which  are  not  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition  are  picked  in  crates,  40  pounds,  and  these 
grapes,  called  the  “run  of  the  vineyard,”  are  sold  for 
wine  stock.  The  Niagaras  are  generally  put  up  in 
20-pound  baskets  and  ripen  before  the  Concords.  The 
different  sections  of  the  country  demand  different¬ 
sized  baskets,  the  larger  ones  going  West  and  the 
smaller  East  and  South. 

VARIETIES. — Of  the  grapes  raised  in  the  Lake 
Erie  district,  the  Moore’s  Early  and  Wordens  come 
first.  They  are  both  blue  grapes.  After  these  come 
the  Niagara,  a  white  grape;  the  Delaware,  a  small 
red  grape,  and  the  Concord,  which  is  blue.  About 
90  per  cent,  of  the  grapes  grown  are  Concord,  and  on 
this  account  there  are  four  or  five  grape  juice  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  section.  It  is  not,  however,  a  wine  grape, 
but  a  great  favorite  for  table  use.  It  blossoms  late 
in  the  Spring  and  so  is  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from 
frost.  It  is  fruitful,  hardy  and  resists  insects.  It 
grows  well  in  virgin  soil. 

RETURNS. — The  theory  about  this  grape  belt, 
which  extends  63  miles  between  Erie  and  Buffalo  and 
is  three  miles  wide,  is  that  the  movement  of  air  from 
the  lake  keeps  the  frost  stirring  and  that  the  vine¬ 
yards  do  not  suffer  from  extreme  weather  as  the  land 
farther  from  the  lake  does.  Various  averages  as  to 
the  product  from  one  acre  are  given.  The  most  gen¬ 
eral  for  five  years  is  $100  an  acre.  This  year  one 
acre  of  Wordens  brought  $114  and  one  of  Niagaras 
$125.  It  was  only  in  1880  that  the  first  table  grapes 
were  shipped,  so  the  industry  is  still  new,  and  the  old 
vineyards  are  still  in  good  condition.  As  they  become 
worn  out  new  methods  will  have  to  be  introduced, 
but  the  land  as  a  whole  is  practically  in  its  first  fresh¬ 
ness.  HELEN  ALEXANDER. 


“Patent  fuel”  provides  a  large  industry  in  Wales. 
This  is  the  dust  from  coal  mines  pressed  into  bricks. 
Some  106,000  tons  were  shipped  last  year.  By  one  patent 
cornmeal  is  used  to  hold  the  dust  together. 

The  American  brick  industry  is  certainly  a  brick.  Last 
year  over  10,000,000,000  bricks  were  made  in  this  country. 
New  York  came  first  with  1,143,726.000  bricks.  The  total 
value  of  clay  products  in  this  country  for  the  year  was 
$162,000.  This  means  clay  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
molded  and  baked  in  various  forms.  Compare  this  with 
the  value  of  the  potato  crop,  which  also  came  out  of  the 
ground,  and  sold  for  $22,000,000. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

MONEY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  ONIONS. 

A  PAYING  CROP. — Several  years  ago  a  young 
man  with  a  red  handkerchief  and  a  willingness  to 
work  came  from  Vermont  to  Sunderland,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  He  started  raising  onions.  The  other  day  I 
sat  in  that  man’s  well-appointed  office.  Through  the 
window  I  could  see  his  various  farms,  and  a  number 
of  barns  and  storage  houses.  On  his  desk  lay  two 
telegrams,  orders  for  two  and  five  carloads  of  onions. 
In  his  storage  houses  were  three  times  that  amount 
of  onions  from  his  own  land  alone,  with  the  bigger 
part  of  the  crop  yet  to  be  harvested.  He  is  reputed 
to  be  worth  somewhat  over  $25,000,  beside  his  land. 
Such  is  the  reward  of  onion  raising  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley.  The  big  onion  growing  section  lies  in  the 
river  towns  between  Greenfield  and  Northampton — 
Sunderland,  South  Deerfield,  Whately,  Hatfield  and 
Hadley  being  the  principal  producers.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  to-day  in  these  towns  about  3,500  acres 
planted  to  onions.  Last  year  200  fewer  acres  in  the 
same  vicinity  produced  1,000,000  bushels  of  prime 
onions. 

SOIL  AND  PLANTING.— The  value  of  the  soil 
depends  principally  on  its  physical  texture.  Medium 
“heavy”  soil  is  generally  preferred,  although  light  soil 
does  the  best  in  a  wet  season.  Most  of  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
fine  sand  and  about  10  per  cent  of  organic  matter, 
the  remainder  consisting  mainly  of  coarser  sand  and 
a  little  clay.  The  planting  starts  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  worked  in  the  Spring,  generally  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  The  “sets”  are  put  in  by  hand,  about 
six  to  the  foot.  The  seeds  are  sown  by  machine,  five 
pounds  to  the  acre.  In  either  case  the  rows  are  a 
foot  apart. 

SEED  AND  SETS. — Most  of  the  sets  and  seed  are 
bought  from  the  Woodruffs,  one  of  Milford,  the  other 
of  Orange,  Connecticut.  The  sets  are  mainly  received 
on  Spring  delivery,  although  some  of  the  farmers 
set  them  in  the  Fall  and  keep  them  over.  The  sets 
cost  about  $1.75  a  bushel  for  Fall,  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
for  Spring  delivery.  The  seed  costs  around  $1.35  a 
pound,  varying  with  the  quantity  bought. 

CARE  AND  FERTILIZER. — The  young  onions 
when  they  begin  to  come  up  are  weeded  by  hand  from 
three  to  six  times  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days.  If 
the  onions  are  healthy  they  will  crowd  out  the  weeds 
themselves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Where 
the  onions  are  unusually  weak,  they  will  require,  of 
course,  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  weeding. 
The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  varies  greatly  with 
the  land,  and  more  especially  with  the  user.  It  is 
difficult  to  pin  the  farmers  down  to  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  as  to  fertilizer,  except  that  they  nearly  all  use 
the  ready-mixed  kinds.  Perhaps  most  of  it  consists 
of  sulphate  of  potash  with  four  or  five  per  cent  of 
nitrogen. 

INSECT  ENEMIES. — The  only  important  insect 
enemy  is  the  thrips.  These  small  lice  suck  the  juice 
from  the  stems,  sapping  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
plant,  and  stunting  its  growth.  They  hibernate  over 
Winter  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  are 
thus  most  destructive  around  the  border  of  the  field. 
They  do  the  most  damage  in  a  dry  season,  for  when 
there  is  plentiful  rain  it  not  only  washes  off  many 
of  the  thrips,  but  also  promotes  a  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant,  which  renders  it  less  susceptible  to  this 
injury. 

HARVESTING. — The  sets  are  harvested  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  seed 
onions  closely  following.  A  semi-circular  piece  of 
iron  with  a  handle  at  each  end  is  run  through  the 
ground  under  the  onions,  bringing  them  up.  The  tops 
are  then  cut  off  with  shears.  The  weeds  and  tops  are 
sorted  out,  and  the  onions  piled  up  in  windrows,  ten 
rows  of  onions  to  the  windrow.  They  are  then  shov¬ 
eled  into  baskets  and  put  through  the  “screen.”  The 
screen  is  a  wooden  framework  mounted  on  uprights 
in  such  a  way  that  the  front  end  is  a  foot  higher  than 
the  back,  and  is  hung  so  that  it  will  swing  back  and 
forth.  The  framework  is  bottomed  with  slats  set  an 
inch  or  so  apart.  Diagonally  across  half  the  lower 
end  extends  a  board  leading  to  an  opening  about  a 
foot  square,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  hung  the 
bag.  The  unions  are  dumped  from  the  baskets  onto 
the  screen,  which  is  shaken  by  a  man  standing  at  the 
lower  end;  the  onions  roll  down  the  screen,  the  smaller 
ones,  or  “pickle  onions,”  falling  through  onto  the 
ground  and  the  larger  ones  rolling  into  the  bag.  The 
bags  when  full  are  weighed  and  sewed  up.  They  are 
supposed  to  weigh  100  pounds.  The  yield  varies  from 
200  to  500  or  more  bushels  an  acre. 

MARKETING. — Some  farmers  sell  their  crop  im¬ 
mediately,  others  store  them.  There  is  no  fixed  mar¬ 
ket.  They  go  everywhere.  Of  the  two  orders  for  two 
and  five  carloads  mentioned  above,  one  was  from 
Buffalo,  the  other  from  New  Brunswick.  Many,  of 
course,  go  to  Boston.  The  prices  vary  greatly.  Last 
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year  sets  sold  in  the  Fall  for  $2  per  100  pounds  or 
more.  On  account  of  this  more  people  raised  them 
this  year,  and  as  the  crop  is  also  better  and  there  are 
many  Texas  and  Bermuda  onions  on  the  market,  they 
are  starting  this  year  at  from  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Seed 
onions  sell  for  less,  probably  at  an  average  of  around 
seventy  cents  per  100  pounds  one  year  with  another. 
Storage  onions  sold  in  the  middle  of  last  Winter  for 
$4  per  100  pounds,  but  that  is  exceptionally  high. 
There  are  many  large  storage  houses  in  the  district, 
several  of  which  will  keep  100  carloads — 50,000  bush¬ 
els — or  more.  Most  handlers  store  in  crates  rather 
than  in  bins.  They  hold  the  onions  only  until  they 
can  make  a  good  profit,  although  good  bulbs  will  keep 
under  good  conditions  till  the  next  Spring.  The 
shrinking  varies  from  seven  to  15  per  cent,  ordi¬ 
narily  about  eight  to  10  per  cent. 

SEED  TESTING. — Many  of  the  farmers  have  their 
seed  tested  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

A  sample  of  the  seed  is  brought  in  and  germinated. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  sprout,  the  number  which  germ¬ 
inate  is  counted.  From  85  per  cent  up  is  considered 
good.  At  that  percentage  about  five  pounds  or  less  to 
the  acre  is  sown.  It  is  also  a  good  practice  to  have 
the  seed  “blown.”  This  removes  the  lightest  seed, 
which  even  if  it  germinated  would  not  produce  strong 
plants.  When  this  is  done  less  seed  is  sown  to  the 
acre. 

LABOR. — Labor  is,  luckily,  no  hard  problem  to 
solve.  The  valley  is  full  of  Polanders,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Most  of  them  are  capable  and  industri¬ 
ous,  so  much  so  that  many  of  them  have  bought  some 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  valley,  and  are  already  in 
business  for  themselves,  raising  onions. 

EXPENSE  OF  THE  CROP. — Gross  expenses  an 
acre  per  year  amount  to  $150  to  $250.  Figure  up  200 
bushels  an  acre  at  $1.50  per  100  pounds— 52  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  which  is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  and 
you  will  see  why  and  how  nearly  all  the  farmers  in 
Sunderland  run  automobiles  and  why  land  taxed  af 
$5  an  acre  15  or  20  years  ago  could  not  be  bought  for 
$500  an  acre  to-day.  By  renting  land  and  starting  in 
a  small  way,  a  man  can  break  in  with  little  capital, 
but  if  he  wants  to  own  his  land  at  once  he  must  have 
large  financial  backing,  for  land  is  high  and  hard  to 
buy.  Tools  and  other  equipment  are  not  great  fac¬ 
tors  financially,  the  capital  being  tied  up  mainly  in 
land,  of  which  $750,000  would  be  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  for  this  district.  dan  t.  waugh. 


SUGAR  BEETS  AND  FERTILITY. 

Harper’s  Weekly  recently  printed  a  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  article  on  sugar  beet  growing.  The  author  claimed 
that  wherever  sugar  beets  have  been  introduced  as  a 
farm  crop  agriculture  has  been  improved.  He  says 
the  soil  becomes  more  productive  and  all  crops  are 
increased.  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  why  this  is  so. 
Better  culture  is  responsible  for  part  of  it,  while  the 
beets  dig  deep  into  the  soil  and  break  up  the  sub-soil. 
Then  the  author  suggests— he  is  careful  not  to  say  so 
directly— that  the  beets,  somewhat  like  clover,  obtain 
plant  food  from  the  air.  Several  readers  have  sent 
us  this  article,  asking  what  there  is  to  it.  We  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  facts 
and  received  this  letter : 

Observations  made  in  connection  with  the  soil  survey 
work  conducted  by  this  Bureau  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  has  led 
to  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  agriculture  and 
in  the  productivity  of  the  land.  The  beet  sugar  growing 
requires  much  soil  manipulation  and  fertilization  *and  also 
rotation  of  crops.  The  introduction  of  sugar  beet  culture, 
therefore,  is  analogous  to  a  more  intensive  agricultural 
occupation  of  the  land.  All  of  these  factors  aid,  therefore, 
in  the  improvement  of  land  which,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  beet  culture,  was  used  largely  for  the  growing 
of  crops  under  an  extensive  system  of  agriculture,  usually 
with  no  fertilization  of  the  land. 

The  sugar  beet  itself  does  not  penetrate  to  very  great 
depths  in  the  soil,  and  its  loosening  effect  on  subsoil  con¬ 
ditions  is  probably  very  slight.  In  the  matter  of  adding 
something  to  the  soil  the  sugar  beet  can  probably  not 
be  compared  directly  with  the  leguminous  plants  such  as 
clover,  which  you  mentioned.  The  leguminous  plants 
through  their  nodules  are  able  to  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  and  thus  increase,  especially  when  plowed  under,  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
sugar  beet  plays  any  such  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
soil.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  improvement 
by  the  sugar  beet  is  due  rather  to  the  better  cultivation 
and  better  system  of  farming  which  is  introduced  along 
with  the  beet.  Mri/rox  whitney. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Soils. 

We  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
Most  farmers  have  noticed  how  crops  respond  the 
year  following  a  crop  of  onions  or  potatoes,  or  any 
crop  that  is  well  fed  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  On 
many  farms  the  potato  is  the  money  crop,  and  most 
of  the  fertilizer  is  used  with  it  and  very  clean  cul¬ 
ture  given.  The  seeding  of  wheat  and  grass  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  crop  is  often  surprising.  We  have  a  corn¬ 
field  this  year  through  which 'runs  a  streak  of  very 
superior  corn.  We  could  hardly  account  for  it  until 
we  remembered  that  onions  were  on  that  strip  last 
year — thoroughly  worked.  This  thorough  tillage  ac¬ 
counts  for  most  of  the  improvement  following  sugar 

beet  culture.  We  doubt  if  much  benefit  results  from 
the  deep  rooting,  and  of  course  the  beet  adds  no  plant 
food  to  the  soil. 
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THE  NEW  YORK 
GAME  LAW. 

I  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  your  story  of  Mr. 
Juckett’s  experience  with 
the  game  laws  of  this’ 
State.  Having  been  a 
protector  for  10  years 
prior  to  1912,  I  have 
watched  with  alarm  the 
tightening  up  of  these 
laws  and  have  expected 
war  would  be  declared 
against  them  by  the 
farmer.  In  the  days  of 
Commissioner  Middleton 
and  James  S.  Whipple 
the  protectors  were  in¬ 
structed  to  use  their  own 
good  “horse  sense”  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  and 
in  many  instances  I  have 
found  cases  similar  to 
Mr.  Juckett’s  and  after 
ascertaining  the  facts 
had  the  animals  released 
and  left  warning  not  to 
repeat  the  offence.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  Commission¬ 
er’s  regime,  however,  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  to  the 
protectors  removing  all 
discretionary  p  o  zv  e  r , 
even  to  the  extent  of 
exacting  a  fine,  even 
though  it  was  later  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  am  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  the  State  is 
liable  for  any  damage  to 
crops  or  trees  or  other 
property  done  by  its  pro¬ 
tected  wild  life.  I  am 
also  informed  that  the 
State  is  paying  rental 
for  farm  lands  sub¬ 
merged  by  a  beaver 
dam,  also  that  the  State 
has  paid  damage  for 
trees  felled  upon  a  cot¬ 
tage  owner’s  lawn  by 
beaver.  That  in  order 
’to  prevent  further  dam¬ 
age  (which  shows  liabil¬ 
ity)  the  State  has  built 
a  wire  fence  to  prevent 
any  further  depreda- 
tions.  Protectors 
should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  given  discretionary 
power,  then  such  out¬ 
rages  could  not  occur 
without  someone  being 
individually  responsible. 
Such  drastic  laws  will 
result  in  the  farmers 
combining  and  “posting 
their  lands,”  and  so  com¬ 
pel  recognition  of  their 
rights  from  the  sports¬ 
men.  A.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CULTURE 
BACTERIA. 

Please  describe  the 
method  used  in  propa¬ 
gating  soil  bacteria  cul¬ 
ture.  It  has  occurred  to 
me,  where  a  farmer  has 
50  to  100  acres  of  cover 
crops  to  sow  and  he 
wants  to  inoculate  his 
seed,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a 
small  bottle,  say  two 
ounces,  of  pure  culture 
bacteria  and  increase  the 
supply  by  propagation  so 
as  to  have  enough  to  in¬ 
oculate  50  or  100  bush¬ 
els  of  seed.  m.  f. 
Ohio. 

The  propagation  o  f 
bacteria  employed  for 
soil  inoculation  is  not  a 
difficult  matter.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  pre- 


SORTING  AND  PACKING  THE  ONION  CROP.  Fig.  423. 


AN  ONION  HOUSE  SHOWING  STORAGE  CRATES.  Fig.  424. 


HAULING  THE  GRAPES  FOR  SHIPMENT.  Fig.  425 


pare  a  culture  medium 
in  which  these  organ¬ 
isms  could  multiply. 
Such  a  medium  would 
consist  of  the  following: 
One  gallon  spring  water, 
one-fifth  ounce  potassi¬ 
um  phosphate,  one-tenth 
ounce  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate,  three  ounces  cane 
sugar.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  material  con¬ 
taining  legume  bacteria 
is  introduced  into  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  character, 
and  the  latter  placed  in 
a  warm  place  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of,  say,  80  de¬ 
grees  to  90  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit,  the  organisms 
would  multiply  rapidly, 
each  individual  becom¬ 
ing  the  ancestor  of  mil¬ 
lions.  Within  two  or 
three  days  the  resulting 
culture  should  be  rich 
enough  to  inoculate  a 
large  quantity  of  seed. 
While  the  method  as 
outlined  above  is  quite 
simple,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the 
culture  solution  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  fit  medium  for 
the  development  of  an 
almost  innumerable 
number  of  d  i  ff  e  r  e  n  t 
kinds  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  Because  of  this  fact 
a  farmer  or  any  other 
individual  who  is  not  a 
bacteriologist  might  ob¬ 
tain,  instead  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  desired,  a  mixed 
growth  of  various  micro¬ 
organisms  that  would  fail 
to  produce  the  expected 
results.  To  produce  a 
pure  culture,  the  bacteri¬ 
ologist  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  sterilize  his  cul¬ 
ture  solution  and  to  take 
every  precaution  that 
would  assure  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  single  kind  of 
bacteria  and  of  no  oth¬ 
ers.  This  result  can  not 
be  readily  obtained  by 
people  possessing  no 
bacteriological  training, 
and,  for  that  reason,  it 
seems  hardly  wise  for 
the  average  person  to 
attempt  the  preparation 
of  large  quantities  of 
satisfactory  culture  ma¬ 
terial.  j.  g.  lipman. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 


We  understand  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  discontin¬ 
ued  the  sale  of  liquors 
along  its  lines  and  in  its 
dining  cars.  This  action 
was  taken  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  travel¬ 
ing  public.  This  is  a 
good  and  consistent  pol¬ 
icy.  The  railroads  pro¬ 
hibit  their  employees 
from  drinking  when  on 
duty.  Some  go  further 
and  include  “off  duty.” 
If  the  men  must  not 
drink  it  is  only  fair  to 
cut  out  the  liquor  for 
officials  and  passengers ! 
Recently  a  New  York 
paper  contained  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  said  he 
had  been  a  bartender, 
and  this  fact  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  a 
job.  He  complained  that 
as  soon  as  his  previous 
business  was  known  he 
was  “not  wanted.”  The 
situation  was  hard  on 
that  individual,  but  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more 
encouraging  sign  of  the 
growth  of  public  opinion 
on  the  liquor  question. 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

Part  III. 

The  “  Divi,"  or  Surplus. 

In  looking  backward  at  the  early  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  pioneers  of  cooperation 
there  seems  some  basis  for  the  charge, 
often  reiterated,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
divi  there  would  have  been  no  coopera¬ 
tive  movement.  For  it  is  probable  that 
this  factor  of  a  rebate  or  bonus  on  pur¬ 
chases  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to  bring 
this  new  system  into  prominence.  What, 
then,  is  the  divi,  or  surplus?  When  con¬ 
sumers  band  themselves  together  into  a 
society  or  association  to  supply  each 
one  with  the  various  commodities  needed 
they  have  to  employ  persons  to  do  this 
distribution,  find  a  suitable  place  or 
center,  rent  or  buy  premises  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  items  have  to  be  charged, 
which  may  be  classified  as  the  cost  of 
service  of  distributing.  In  practice  this 
cost  of  the  service  is  not  a  stable  quan¬ 
tity,  but  it  varies.  Then  in  practice  the 
items  of  total  cost  to  the  consumer  are 
made  up  of  three  separate  sums — the 
actual  cost  of  commodities  when  they 
are  bought ;  next,  the  cost  of  service  of 
distribution,  and,  third,  an  added  sum 
to  cover  the  contingent  charges,  or 
profit,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 
In  this  paper  it  is  called  surplus,  mak¬ 
ing  up  what  the  consumer  or  purchaser 
pays  for  them  when  he  gets  them. 

After  a  certain  time  the  accounts  are 
made  up,  the  balance  struck  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  now  is  known,  and  it  is  returned 
to  the  persons  who  made  or  created  it 
in  the  form  of  a  dividend  on  the  total 
amount  of  their  purchases.  It  is  stated 
that  this  divi  is  an  overcharge.  Well, 
in  one  sense  it  is ;  but  in  another  it  is 
not,  for  it  is  returned  later.  It  may  be 
stated  that  as  a  general  rule  the  co¬ 
operative  societies  charge  to  the  con¬ 
suming  member  for  the  goods  bought 
a  price  about  the  same  in  amount  as  he 
could  buy  from  a  private  trader,  the 
difference  being  in  this  fact,  that  the 
surplus  is  retained  by  the  private  trader 
as  his  individual  profit.  For  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  the  cost  of  goods  and 
service  of  distribution  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  private  trader  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  society  or  association 
of  consumers  would  have  to  do  so. 

A  charge  has  been  made  by  the 
enemies  of  cooperation  that  the  divi  is 
a  bait  to  allure  and  deceive,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Then 
all  profit  is  wrong  and  more  so  if 
that  is  the  case;  but  as  this  is  not  an 
article  on  ethics,  let  the  reader  follow 
it  out  for  himself. 

Within  a  cooperative  society,  then,  it 
follows  that  no  such  a  thing  as  profit 
really  exists,  as  no  individual  as  such 
can  make  any  profit  honestly  in  such  an 
association.  The  consumer  setting  out 
to  supply  himself  with  the  necessities  of 
life  does  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  and  as 
he  does  this  for  himself  it  follows  he 
cannot  very  well  make  a  profit  out  of 
himself.  As  already  stated,  this  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  vast  turnover  of  the  move¬ 
ment  totals  up  a  sum  that  runs  into 
many  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  which 
is  returned  to  the  consumer,  and  it  has 
to  some  extent  helped  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living  to  the  consuming  co- 
operator.  The  next  article  will  deal 
with  the  “shareholder.”  e.  t. 


Remarks  on  the  New  York  Fruit  Show. 

At  the  State  Fair  the  first  prize  of 
$25  for  best  plate  of  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  went  to  a  plate  of  medium 
size,  showing  quite  a  bit  of  color  or 
blush  on  each  apple.  Although  this 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  apple,  I  think 
the  decision  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  that,  Rhode  Island  Greening  be¬ 
ing  a  commercial  apple,  any  color  other 
than  green  is  not  desirable  in  this  va¬ 
riety.  Commission  men  tell  us  that 
Greenings  to  bring  the  highest  price 
tmust  be  distinctly  green.  Any  color  of 
(yellow  or  blush  detracts  from  their  sale. 

I  noted  a  change  also  on  the  part  of 
4 he  judges  in  judging  the  collections. 
fTheir  decisions  were  plainly  in  favor  of 
lapples  of  quality  rather  than  for  size, 
(color  and  general  appearance.  Hereto- 
[fore  decisions  have  been  in  favor  of 
isize  and  color  without  regard  to  quality. 
[How  is  an  exhibitor  to  know  from  what 
(standpoint  his  fruit  will  be  judged? 
iThe  prize  list  merely  says  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  five  and  10  varieties,  etc.  Best 
(for  what?  General  appearance,  size, 
(quality,  or  all  combined  ?  The  Com- 
anissioners  have  a  plain  duty  in  making 
[this  clear  to  exhibitors  in  the  future. 

■  Although  this  was  one  of  the  greatest 
[exhibits  of  fruit  ever  shown  at  a  State 
'fair,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  a  new 
ball  is  greatly  needed  for  this  purpose. 
As  now  exhibited,  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  general  public  to  view 
(the  different  collections  with  any  degree 


of  intelligence.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  pass  review  on  the  decision  of  judges. 
The  man  interested,  especially,  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  doing  this.  How  is  he 
going  to  do  it  unless  the  names  on 
plates  are  visible?  It's  a  pity  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  great  display  of  apples  such  as 
we  had  this  year  and  then  have  them 
displayed  at  so  poor  advantage.  May 
the  new  hall  soon  be  forthcoming ! 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  b. 


PEACH  ORCHARD  RECORD. 

I  have  frequently  stated  that  a  peach 
orchard  properly  located  and  cared  for 
should  bear  a  good  crop  the  fourth  sea¬ 
son  after  planting,  and  I  suppose  this 
view  is  held  by  peach  growers  every¬ 
where.  I  am  more  than  pleased  that  I 
can  again  “deliver  the  goods”  this  year. 
My  three-year-old  orchard  of  four 
dozen  trees  has  done  splendidly,  with 
the  exception  of  one  variety — the  Late 
Crawford.  The  following  list  shows 
the  number  of  trees,  together  with  the 
total  yield  of  each  variety,  given  in  the 
order  of  ripening: 

Trees.  Variety.  Bushels. 

4  Alexander  .  2% 

14  Belle  of  Georgia .  21 

19  Elberta  .  18% 

4  Wheatland  .  3% 

7  Late  Crawford .  % 

45% 

This  is  all  and  more  than  these  young 
trees  should  have  borne;  however,  they 
remain  in  prime  condition  and  a  nicer 
lot  of  trees  I  have  never  seen.  We 
used  at  home  about  bushels  of  the 
peaches ;  the  remainder  were  sold  for 
the  neat  sum  of  $83.74. 

Notes  on  Varieties. 

Alexander  is  a  very  early  white 
peach,  but  too  much  of  a  cling-stone  to 
be  profitable.  Also  very  susceptible  to 
brown  rot.  These  trees  were  loaded, 
but  many  of  them  rotted,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  smaller  yield  as  indi¬ 
cated.  Belle  of  Georgia  is  a  splendid 
white  freestone  peach,  heavy  bearer, 
good  keeper,  superb  quality.  A  favor¬ 
ite  with  my  customers  as  well  as  with 
myself.  Premature  fruit  falling  to  the 
ground  is  inclined  to  be  bitter.  El¬ 
berta — This  old  standard  is  still  a  fa¬ 
vorite  because  of  its  extreme  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  fine  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
though  second  in  quality.  On  young 
thrifty  trees  the  fruit -is  large  and  of 
fairly  good  quality,  but  on  heavily 
loaded  old  trees  the  fruit  is  of  rather 
poor  quality.  After  planting  Wheat- 
land  I  was  told  this  variety  is  a 
“shy  bearer.”  They  have  borne  a  fair 
crop  of  extra  good  fruit  of  fair  size. 
Late  Crawford  is  a  failure  here  this 
year.  Whether  they  do  not  bear  so 
young  or  are  not  as  hardy  as  other 
varieties  I  do  not  know.  The  fruit  was 
fine,  what  little  there  was  of  it.  Last 
Winter  was,  of  course,  a  trying  season 
for  all  varieties,  and  many  buds  were 
frozen  all  over  the  orchard. 

DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania. 


Storing  Turnips. 

II.  L.  Y.j  Barrington,  R.  /.—Can  you  tell 
me  bow  I  can  store  French  turnips  (Ma- 
comber),  as  they  are  too  early  for  our 
markets,  also  very  large?  We,  here  in  New 
England,  had  a  very  dry  spell  for  weeks, 
so  had  to  put  in  our  seed  early  to  be  sure 
of  a  crop.  The  latter  part  of  July  I 
planted  one  pound  of  Macomber  turnip  seed 
to  the  acre ;  they  were  over  two  weeks  in 
germinating,  but  in  August  we  had  several 
showers  about  a  week  apart.  The  turnips 
jumped  ahead  and  to-day,  September  11, 
are  as  large  as  a  man’s  head  ;  in  fact  al¬ 
most  too  large.  I  am  pulling  and  trim¬ 
ming,  but  am  at  a  loss  as  how  to  store 
them  until  the  demand  for  them  in  cooler 
weather.  I  am  selling  a  few  bushels  at  a 
time,  but  must  store  the  majority. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  any  turnip  by 
the  name  Macomber.  I  kfiow  the  large 
White  French  Swede  turnip,  a  white- 
fleshed  rutabaga  and  also  the  Long 
White  French.  This  last  is  so  hardy 
here  that  it  is  left  in  the  ground  in 
Winter  and  keeps  perfectly  and  without 
pithiness,  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
table  turnips  of  the  rutabaga  class.  In 
your  climate  I  would  let  them  remain  in 
the  ground  till  freezing  weather  threat¬ 
ens,  and  then  lift  them  and  put  in  coni¬ 
cal  heaps  of  about  25  bushels  on  a  thick- 
layer  of  straw  and  then  cover  with 
straw,  and  afterwards  thickly  with  earth. 
Any  frost  that  might  get  through  this 
cover  would  do  no  harm  to  roots  of 
such  a  hardy  nature.  Here,  where  we 
do  not  have  zero  weather,  I  would  sim¬ 
ply  throw  a  furrow  to  each  side  of  the 
rows  and  let  them  stand.  I  keep  late, 
beets,  carrots,  salsify  and  parsnips  in 
this  way  here.  Too  early  storing  might 
cause  them  to  heat  and  spoil. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


AppleTree; 
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SS  PLANT  THIS  FALL 

■  I  Buy  Direct  From  Us  and 

I  Save  50  to  75  Per  Cent 

1 

pen 

L00 

YY/E  are  growers  and  guarantee  all 

'  our  trees,  true  to  name  and  free 
from  disease,  or  money  back. 

Write  now  for  our  Large  Free  Book, 
"Good  Fruit  and  How  to  Grow  It.  ” 
It  tells  you  what  to  plant,  where  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant. 

It  also  contains  a  true  description  of 
all  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Berries,  etc. 

You  cannot  make  a  mistake  if  you 
have  this  book  to  guide  you. 

Send  for  it  now  and  see  what  a 
great  help  it  will  be  to  you. 

REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
118  Reilly  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar* s  Worth  of  Trees 

tor  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

CAUR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right—  it  is  the  best 
'  ■  yon  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  trne  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reach  maturity— the  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R..  Moorestown,  N  J 


2c  EACH  and  UP 

Also  all  kinds  of 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

Wholesale  prices  to  planters. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


FRUIT  TREES  at  Wholesale 

Apples.  3  to  4  ft. 17.00  per  100:  Cherries,  3  to  4  ft.,  $5.00; 
Peach, 2  to 3  ft.,  $5.00;  Pears, 3  to  4  ft..  $6.00.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  First-Class,  True  to  Name,  Free  from 
Scale.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  on  other 
sizes.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special  prices. 
WM.  J.  REILLY  Nurseries,  Box  68,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IflMnC’  FRUIT  TREES 

ImlluMW  are  purchased  by  the  best 
orchardists.  Send  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
“It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit*  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

German  stock  Beets;  excellent  quality.  Delivery 
Oct.  1st  to  Oct,  20th.  Price.  F.O.B.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
$5.50  per  ton.  H.  C.  HEMINGWAY  8  CO..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine,  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 

J,  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  Y’ork 


CT.  LOUIS  GRAND  PRIZE  WHEAT-11.60 
13  per  bushel.  Jersey  Red  Pigs,  4  months  old,  $15. 
Will  exchange  boar  to  avoid  inbreeding. 

H.  A.  CROASDALE,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Penna, 


/00,000  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  PLANTING 

;it  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  D  to  6  ft.,  10c  each;  4  to 
5  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  grown,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue. 
1.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries.  10  Treeacres  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYEK  &  SON,  Bridge ville,  Delaware 


Alfalfa  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL,  MILK-PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG  SEED  FOR 

fell  in  lots  of  10.000  and  upward  for  $1.00  per  1000. 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  -  -  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROBT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


PEACH] 

and 

APPLE 


Choice  Rye  8  Timothy  Seed-^gglS 

cation-  J.  N.  MacPherson,  Pine  Yiew  Farm,  Scoitsville,  N-Y. 


...SPECIAL... 


SPRAYER 

PRICES 

to  those  who  buy 
or  exchange  for 
new  model 

N  OW 

“  Friend  ”  Mfg.  Co. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
cleanandhealthy  andmake  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  »<N”for  new  book 
— “Pratt's  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers" 
and  "Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


NATURAL  Ground  phosphate! 


Will  add  immen¬ 
sely  to  the  quan¬ 
tity,  quality  and 
appearance  of 

your^fruit.F 


FINE- 

Ground 

"THE  RELIABLE 
J_AND 

k  BUILD- 
.  ER 


$1.25  worth  per 
acre  will  add  50 
to  75%  to  your 
crop  yields. 
Leading  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations 
confirm  this,  as  our 
free  Booklet  shows. 

THE  FARMERS  GROUND  ROCK  PBQSPH ATE  CO-t^sIeeI 


Write  for  free  Booklet 
telling  all  about  it. 

!  ,.  ‘Address.  .’ 

JMjf 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  Also 
Lime,  Sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most  economical  way  of 
making  Maple  Syrup.  Produces  highest  quality  which 
brings  the  most  money.  Made  in  22  sizes  for  large  and 
small  groves.  Write  for  catalog  and  »tate  numbe'-  of 
trees  vim  tap. 

GIUMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  -  Cleveland,  O. 


V'A 

BETTER  FRUIT  TREES ^ 

Direct  from  the  grower,  at  half  what  you  would 

pay"  an  agent  200,000  cAppIc  trees,  175.000  Peach 

trees,  and  Pear,  Cherry.  Plum,  Quince,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees — all  large,  thrifty,  and  with  fine 

roots.  cAH  Dansville  grown,  where  San  Jose  scale 
has  never  been  been  found.  We  Pay  the  Freight . 

Free,  illustrated  Catalogue  gives  special 

Introductory"  bargains,  for  Fall  planting. 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  A 

DENTON,  WILLIAMS  <3L  DENTON,  Dansville,  New  York 


Farmers’ 

NAILS 


1.50  Keg 


Anywhere 


in  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 

Maryland.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Kentucky. 
Send  Postcard,  Name  and  address  to 

RAYMOND  McKEONE,  P.  0.  Box  1484,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MOST  POPULAR  FRUIT  TREE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.  1  Elberta 
Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  1  Bartlett  Pear,  1  Seckel  Pear  1  Montmorency 
Sour  Cherry,  I  Oxheurt  Sweet  Cherry,  1  Orange  Quince,  1  Maloney 
Prune.  All  4  ft.  high.  GRAPES:  1  Concord,  blue,  I  Niagara,  white, 
1  Delaware,  red.  CURRANTS:  I  Perfection,  red,  1  Champion,  black:, 
1  White  Grape,  best  while,  4  Rhubarb  roots.  Each  tree  and  plant  perfect. 
All  for  $1.00.  Every  Farm  and  Village  Garden  should  have  this  col* 
lection.  Send  to-<fay.  The  bargain  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guar&uteed  True  to  N aine  Trees.  300  Acres.  Estab- 

ished  28  years.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansviile’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
i2 Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Mitchell  1913 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Y  O  U  w a n  t — w  e  know  what 
you  want ;  we’ve  put  it  all 
into  the  new  1913  Mitchell. 

You  want  a  long  stroke  T  head  motor,  a  real  long 
stroke ;  we  make  ours  6  and  7  inches  long ;  there’s  power, 
high  efficiency,  flexibility  in  a  long-stroke  motor. 

All  moving  parts  are  wholly  enclosed  ;  and  every¬ 
thing  but  the  lighting  generator  is  gear- 
driven,  direct  from  the  motor ;  the  lighting  1 
generator  is  gear-driven  from  the  transmission. 

You  want  a  long  wheel-base;  it  means  the  maximum 
of  comfort  in  riding.  You  want  36-inch  wheels,  with 
tapered  spokes  for  strength.  You  want  the  body  hung  as 
low  as  will  allow  good  road  clearance. 

Y  ou  want  Mitchell  seven-eighths  elliptical  springs ;  one 

of  our  new  features  for  your  comfort. 

You  want  a  left-side  drive  with  center  control  levers; 

you’ve  wanted  that  for  years.  It’s  a  wonder  American 
makers  didn’t  come  to  it  long  ago ;  the  common  sense 
arrangement  for  American  cars. 

You  want  a  cut-back  door  at  the  driver’s  side,  so  you 
can  enter  the  front  seats  easily  from  either  side. 

You  want  an  electric  self  starter  and  complete  electric 
lighting  system ;  operated  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

ALL  FIVE  MODELS  EQUIPPED  WITH 
Silk  mohair  top  and  covers  Rain-vision  wind  shield  Firestone  demountable  rims 

Jones  speedometer  Electric  self  starter  Electric  lighting  system  Bosch  ignition 
Timken  front  axle  bearings  Turkish  trimmings 

7-passenger  Six,  60  H.  P.,  144-in.  wheel  base,  4^  x  7  in.  stroke,  T  head  motor, 
36-in.  wheels . $2,500 

5-passenger  Six,  50  H.  P.,  132-in.  wheel  base,  3%  x  6  in.  stroke,  T  head  motor, 
36-in.  wheels . $1,850 

2-passenger  Six,  50  H.  P.,  132-in.  wheel  base,  3%  x  6  in.  stroke,  T  head  motor, 
36-in.  wheels . $1,850 

5-passenger  Four,  40  H.  P.,  120-in.  wheel  base.  4^  x  7  in.  stroke,  T  head  motor, 
36-in.  wheels . $1,500 

2-passenger  Four,  40  H.  P.,  120-in.  wheel  base,  4J£  x  7  in.  stroke,  T  head  motor, 
36-in.  wheels . $1,500 

We’ve  been  making  vehicles  for  78  years  and  are 
the  largest  builders  of  6-cylinder  cars  in  the  world. 


CIDER  MAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  I. 

Disposing  of  Culls. — With  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  apple  crop  comes  the  question 
of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  low- 
grade  apples,  which  all  well-informed 
apple  handlers  agree  should  not  be  bar¬ 
reled  and  put  on  the  market  with  the 
best  grades,  and  still  are  too  good  to 
allow  to  go  to  waste.  In  sections  where 
there  are  evaporators  much  of  this 
poorer  fruit  can  be  utilized  as  dried 
apples  or  apple  chops,  but  still  quanti¬ 
ties  go  to  waste  that  might  be  made  a 
source  of  some  profit,  in  cider  and  its 
products — vinegar,  boiled  cider,  apple 
butter  and  apple  jelly.  But  there  is  this 
difficulty  to  encounter,  with  the  owner 
of  a  small  orchard  who  wishes  to  manu¬ 
facture  his  surplus  apples  in  this  way. 
It  requires  a  considerable  outlay  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  also  some  ex¬ 
perience  to  put  up  a  product  which  will 
comply  with  the  pure  food  laws  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  as  well  as  meet  the  tastes  of 
a  discriminating  public.  The  question 
of  competent  help  at  a  busy  time  of 
year  when  the  better  grades  of  fruit 
must  be  cared  for  at  the  right  time  is 
one  which  should  enter  into  all  schemes 
of  this  kind. 

Equipment. — Apples  can  be  crushed 
and  pressed  out  on  the  small  hand 
mills,  and  the  product  possibly  be  fairly 
satisfactory  for  immediate  home  use ;  but 
to  make  the  best  cider,  clear  and  bright, 
and  get  a  satisfactory  yield,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  mill  run  by  power  to 
grate  up  the  apples  finely,  and  a  press 
powerful  enough  to  give  a  heavy  pres¬ 
sure.  As  a  commercial  proposition,  even 
in  a  small  way,  the  ordinary  hand  cider 
mill  is  out  of  the  question.  A  modern 
power  grinder  is  a  carefully  balanced 
iron  cylinder  with  slots  in  it,  in  which 
are  inserted  corrugated  knives  capable 
of  accurate  adjustment,  and  which  runs 
against  a  weighted  concave.  This  cylin¬ 
der  should  run  at  a  speed  of  1,800  or 
2,000  revolutions  so  as  to  grate  the 
apples  very  fine  and  break  all  the  cells, 
allowing  the  juice  a  free  chance  to 
escape.  The  press  may  be  a  knuckle- 
joint,  screw  or  hydraulic,  but  should  be 
equipped  with  the  cloth  and  rack  system 
of  laying  up  the  cheese.  The  old  method 
of  using  straw  and  the  slat  tub  is  out 
of  date.  For  power  a  gasoline  engine 
is  usually  the  most  practicable,  except 
where  it  is  proposed  to  pasteurize  or 
boil  cider  or  make  jelly  and  apple  but¬ 
ter,  when  steam  power  may  be  advisable. 

Material. — In  utilizing  the  poorer 
grades  of  apples,  economy  should  not 
be  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  better  the 
apples  the  better  the  product.  Too 
many  seem  to  think  that  anything  which 
has  once  been  in  thp  shape  of  an  apple 
can  be  made  into  cider,  and  rotten,  im¬ 
mature  and  dirty  apples  all  are  “cider 
apples.”  The  result  is  a  vicious  prod¬ 
uct  not  fit  for  use  in  any  form.  Feed 
such  stuff  to  the  stock  or  throw  on  the 
dump.  Cider  apples  should  be  sorted 
and  washed,  if  dirty.  Washing  can 
be  done  quite  expeditiously  in  a  shallow 
vat  or  tank,  using  an  apple  or  potato 
scoop  to  stir  and  handle  them  with.  The 
apples  should  be  fairly  matured,  but  not 
dead  ripe,  to  work  to  the  be,st  advan¬ 
tage.  A  solid,  fully  matured  apple 
makes  the  best  cider  and  presses  better, 
the  juice  coming  from  the  press  -  clear 
and  bright,  while  that  from  soft,  mushy 
apples  is  likely  to  be  dull  and  muddy 
and  the  pomace  will  fill  up  the  press 
cloths  and  make  necessary  careful  work 
in  pressing.  Cider  made  from  Summer 
or  early  maturing  apples  is  thin,  watery 
and  deficient  in  saccharine  matter,  will 
not  keep,  nor  will  it  make  strong  vine¬ 
gar,  although  for  vinegar-making  a 
small  portion  may  be  mixed  with  later 
made,  stronger  cider. 

Making  the  Cider. — With  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  in  shape  and  the 
apples  on  hand,  some  explanation  of  the 
process  of  making  the  cider  may  be  4e~ 
sirable.  The  best  mills  have  an  elevator 
to  carry  the  apples  to  the  grinder  above 
the  press,  from  which  the  pomace  is 
conveyed  by  a  chute  direct  to  the  press; 
but  in  the  absence  of  these  facilities  the 
grinder  is  placed  low  down  and  the 
apples  shoveled  into  the  hopper  and 
pomace  again  shoveled  on  to  the  press. 
With  the  cloth  and  rack  system  of  lay¬ 
ing  up  a  cheese  a  form  is  provided  over 
which  a  cloth  is  laid,  the  form  filled 
evenly  with  pomace  and  the  cloth  folded 
over  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
pomace,  really  enclosing  it  in  a  sack, 
through  which  all  the  cider  is  strained’ 
as  the  pressing  goes  on.  As  each  layer 
is  completed  the  form  is  removed,  a 
rack  placed  on  it,  the  form  replaced  and 
other  layers  added  until  the  cheese  is 
completed.  Care  should  be  taken  to 


make  the  layers  even  and  the  cheese 
perpendicular.  Good,  clean  barrels  or 
tanks  should  be  provided  beforehand  to 
put  the  cider  in  as  it  runs  from  the 
press.  Cleanliness  is  a  necessary  virtue 
in  making  good  cider,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  Cloths,  racks,  press,  grater 
and  all  utensils  used  around  the  mill 
should  be  clean  to  start  with  and  all 
cleaned  up  after  each  day’s  run  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  press  cloths  should  be  either 
put  to  soak  in  fresh  water  or  hung  up 
separately,  as,  if  left  in  a.pile,  they  will 
soon  heat,  sour  and  rot.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  keep  a  cider  mill  clean 
if  proper  attention  is  given  at  the  right 
time,  but  a  very  difficult  job  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  the  pomace  is  dried 
on  and  everything  gets  gummy  and 
Sticky.  L.  R.  BRYANT. 


MAKINC  A  GARDEN  SOIL. 

IE.  E.  C.,  Hughesville,  ra. — I  wish  to 
prepare  an  acre  of  very  ordinary  land  for 
a  garden,  soil  at  present  very  hard  and 
lumpy.  Will  you  give  the  best  rotation  to 
follow,  and  full  instruction  as  to  lime, 
wood  ashes,  stable  manure,  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  green  crops  to  plow  under;  all 
of  the  above  unlimited? 

Ans. — If  I  were  preparing  this  land 
for  garden  purposes  for  my  own  use  I 
would  say  to  myself:  If  you  intend  to 
grow  good  vegetables  and  plenty  of 
them  on  this  acre  of  ground  and  have 
it  friable  and  easy  to  work,  plow  the 
ground  as  deeply  as  possible  this  Fall, 
subsoiling  it  if  at  all  practicable.  Har¬ 
row  and  pulverize  as  finely  as  possible. 
Apply  50  bushels  air-slaked  lime  as  a 
top-dressing,  and  sow  to  rye.  Early  in 
the  Spring,  before  the  rye  has  made 
much  growth,  apply  30  to  40  loads  of 
coarse,  strawy  manure,  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  turn  it  under.  Sow  the 
land  to  cow  peas,  using  V/2  bushels  of 
seed  sown  broadcast  and  harrow  or 
cultivate  them  in  with  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator.  Latter  part  of  September  turn 
the  cow  peas  under  and  apply  one  ton 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes  and  again 
sow  to  rye.  The  following  Spring  ap¬ 
ply  40  loads  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
plow  it  under  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 
If  these  instructions  are  followed  you 
will  have  a  piece  of  land  as  mellow  as 
an  ash  heap  and  rich  enough  to  grow 
any  kind  of  vegetable  to  perfection. 

K. 


WINTERING  OVER  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

S.  A.  W.,  Gale’s  Ferry,  Conn. — Will  you 
tell  me  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  build 
a  hotbed  for  wintering  over  cabbage  plants, 
and  also  how  to  winter  over  the  plants? 

Ans. — In  the  latitude  of  New  York 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open '  ground 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  September. 
Farther  north  it  should  be  sown  earlier, 
farther  south  later.  It  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  the  seed  be  sown  at  the 
proper  time,  for  if  sown  too  early  many 
will  run  to  seed,  and  if  too  late  the 
young  plants  will  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  get  large  and  strong  enough  to 
endure  the  Winter.  The  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  and  Charleston  Wakefield  are 
the  varieties  used  to  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  any  other  for  raising  cold- 
frame  plants.  When  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  which  will 
be  in  about  four  weeks  from  time  of 
sowing,  they  must  be  transplanted  to 
the  frame,  so  they  can  be  protected  by 
sash  or  shutter  as  cold  weather  of  Win¬ 
ter  advances.  A  very  simple  and  cheap 
frame  of  one-inch  boards  is  constructed 
by  using  boards  12  inches  wide  in  the 
rear  and  seven  inches  in  the  front.  This 
gives  sufficient  pitch  to  shed  the  water 
and  to  catch  the  sun’s  rays.  The  frame 
should  face  the  south  or  southeast.  A 
tight  board  fence  six  feet  or  more  in 
height  should  be  constructed  in  the  rear, 
five  or  six  feet  away  from  the  frame, 
as  a  wind-break.  This  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  is  almost  indispensable. 
Each  3x6-foot  sash  will  hold  450  to  500 
plants.  After  removing  the  plants  to 
the  frame,  which  should  be  done  from 
middle  to  end  of  October,  the  sash  need 
not  be  used  for  protection  for  four  to 
six  weeks  after,  unless  a  severe  cold 
spell  comes  for  a  day  or  more,  which 
occasionally  happens.  If  they  should 
have  to  be  temporarily  protected,  be 
prompt  to  remove  the  sash  again  so  as 
to  sufficiently  harden  the  plants  for 
Winter  'weather.  Care  must  be  given 
to  ventilation  at  all  times,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air  supplied  on  all  clear 
days  when  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  15  degrees  in  the  shade.  The 
sash  alone  will  be  sufficient  protection 
where  the  temperature  does  not  go  be¬ 
low  five  degrees  below  zero.  Where  it 
goes  much  below  that,  mats  or  shutters 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
sash.  The  plants  should  be  moved  to 
the  open  ground  in  March  or  April  as 
soon  as  ground  is  dry  enough  to  be 
worked.  k. 
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The  Grape  Belt  states  that  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  Erie  sections  the  crop  will  be 
about  one-half  of  last  year’s.  One  grower 
is  said  to  have  contracted  his  outpnt  at 
$33  per  ton.  Others  predict  that  prices 
will  go  above  $40. 

The  outlook  for  the  Winter  is  pretty 
good.  Just  at  present  it  is  a  kind  of  a 
hard  proposition  for  many  of  us,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  pasturage,  but  it  is  about 
time  for  the  Fall  after-feed,  when  condi¬ 
tions  will  no  doubt  improve.  On  the 
whole  farmers  will  be  fairly  well  supplied 
with  the  Winter  feed.  The  river  flats  have 
cut  an  extra  good  crop  of  hay,  though  in 
some  instances  there  will  be  a  shortage 
among  the  hill  farmers  on  account  of  the 
early  dry  weather.  At  present  it  does  not 
look  to  me  as  if  the  shortage  of  Winter 
feed  is  going  to  have  any  marked  effect 
on  the  cattle  market.  Corn,  by  the  way, 
for  silage,  is  a  good  crop  in  most  instances. 
At  present  we  are  receiving  three  cents 
per  quart  at  the  lvillawog  station  for  milk 
The  price  goes  to  3%  cents  the  first  of  the 
month,  whether  the  exchange  price  goes  up 
or  not,  since  station  charges  are  %  cent 
per  quart  at  the  Killawog  station  for  milk. 
Many  farmers  are  complaining  because  the 
exchange  price  is  remaining  so  seemingly 
permanent.  E.  h. 

Killawog,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  finished  thrashing.  Oats, 
45  bushels  to  the  acre  (1,000  bushels)  ; 
wheat,  about  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  (192 
bushels)  ;  wheat  smothered  so  badly  last 
Winter  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was  entirely 
killed.  I  got  02  bushels  of  fine  Timothy 
seed  out  of  my  wheat.  The  live  farmers 
arc  fairly  well  supplied  with  coarse  feed 
and  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  corn  with  two 
weeks  more  of  warm  weather.  The  half- 
alive  farmers  have  not  the  feed,  or  cows 
either.  Fair  cows  are  worth  $45  to  $50 ; 
good,  $55  to  $60,  and  choice  cows  are 
worth  more.  Cows  are  scarce  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Ashtabula  Dairy  Co.  is  paying 
13  cents,  delivered,  to  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  then  15  cents  per  gallon.  Some  re¬ 
tailers  are  paying  15  cents,  delivered.  We 
should  have  at  least  16  cents  per  gallon  at 
the  farms  to  come  out  whole,  at  the  price 
of  labor  and  feed.  There  are  not  half  of 
the  cows  kept  in  this  section  there  were  40 
years  ago.  People  are  tired  of  waiting  on 
the  cow  for  pleasure.  C.  J.  m. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

There  is  no  organization  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity  that  gives  any  help  to 
the  producer  along  the  line  of  giving  the 
farmer  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  and 
prospective  condition  in  the  markets.  Some¬ 
times  the  same  identical  price  figures  stand 
in  the  daily  papers  for  weeks,  although  we 
are  sure  from  other  sources  of  information 
that  material  changes  have  occurred.  We 
are  too  far  from  market  to  do  any  truck¬ 
ing.  We  milk  a  few  cows  and  let  calves 
run  in  the  pasture  with  others.  Poor  man¬ 
agement,  you  will  say ;  true,  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  market  for  cattle.  Buyers 
and  the  local  butcher  (we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one)  pay  from  3%  to  five 

cents  per  pound  for  live  cattle,  old  cows 

and  stockers,  and  that  is  as  good  as  pack¬ 
ers  in  Quincy  pay,  considering  the  cost  of 
getting  small  lots  of  stock  to  them.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  feed  from  three  to  eight 
or  10  carloads  of  cattle  per  year  and  buy 
any  good  yearlings  offered,  but  they  always 
ship  to  Chicago  or  St.  Eouis  when  selling. 
Hogs  we  usually  sell  at  Fall  Creek  to  a 

buyer  there,  who  usually  pays  more  than 

the  Quincy  packers.  He  ships  to  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis,  as  market  may  seem  best.  St. 
Louis  is  nearer  and  less  shrinkage  results, 
and  that  is  often  the  deciding  factor.  lie 
pays  about  35  cents  per  100  pounds  less 
than  the  market  quotations.  Of  course, 
persons  having  carloads  often  ship  on  their 
own  account.  Wheat  brings  95  cents  a 
bushel ;  corn,  70 ;  oats,  30  to  33 ;  butter, 
25  cents ;  eggs,  IS  cents.  Potatoes,  75 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  75  to  90 ;  tomatoes,  25, 
market  overstocked,  they  were  $2  at  one 
time ;  apples,  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
We  sell  to  stores.  Orchards  are  being 
bought  at  about  75  cents  per  barrel  for 
Ben  Davis  to  $1.50  and  $1.25  for  Jonathan 
and  other  choice  varieties.  Unsprayed  and 
neglected  orchards  ‘  are  unsalable.  At  the 
prices  named  the  buyer  picks  and  barrels 
the  apples  in  the  orchard,  taking  No.  1 
and  No.  2,  leaving  the  culls,  and  the  farmer 
hauls  the  empty  barrels  from  the  railroad 
to  the  orchard  and  hauls  the  barreled  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  station.  The  price  seems  to  be 
lowering.  After  the  dealers  get  the  crop, 
prices  will  probably  advance,  as  is  usual. 
Hay  is  from  $10  to  $14  per  ton,  accord¬ 
ing'  to  quality.  Prairie  hay,  $6.50  to  $8 
and  straw,  $5  to  $7,  in  Quincy,  15  miles 
from  here.  Corn  will  undoubtedly  be  lower 
as  soon  as  the  new  crop  is  fit  for  use,  as 
an  increased,  acreage  was  planted  (owing  to 
wheat  winter-killing)  and  the  yield  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  above  the  average.  R. 

Payson,  Ill. 


Orleans,  N.  Y.,  County  Notes. 

Commission  men  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albion  buying  vegetables.  They  expect  to 
remain  at  least  a  month  longer,  when 
produce  will  be  well  disposed  of.  Elberta 
and  Crawford  peaches  are  selling  for  35 
cents  per  basket.  Lettuce  is  firm  at  about 
$2.  While  no  spirited  bidding  on  orchards 
has  been  in  evidence  yet  this  season,  what 
has  been  done  has  apparently  subsided, 
and  growers  and  buyers  are  awaiting  devel¬ 
opments.  The  bulk  of  Winter  fruit  is  still 
unbought,  which  is  unusual  at  this  time 
of  year.  Quotations  seem  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  per  barrel.  One  de¬ 

velopment,  now  more  apparent  than  ever,  is 
that  there  is  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this 
year,  but  a  good  portion  of  it  will  be 
cluster  fruit.  The  experts,  long  ago, 
warned  the  growers  to  thin  all  clusters 
to  about  one  apple,  and  where  this  was 
done  good  fruit  abounds.  Growers  of  fancy 
and  No.  1  fruit  are  holding  for  $3  and  $4 
per  barrel.  The  weather  thus  far  in  Sep¬ 
tember  has  been  ideal  for  bringing  out  the 

coloring  matter,  and  as  a  result  we  see 

now  and  then  an  orchard  in  the  pink  of 
Condition.  The  Genesee  Fruit  Company  is 
handling  an  immense  amount  of  drying 
and  cider  apples.  The  prices  for  such  fruit 
are  good.  The  horse  show  held  at  Roches¬ 
ter  this  week  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  New  York  State.  The  superb  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  horses  shown  excited  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  all  horse  lovers.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  large  and  beyond  a  doubt  each 
year  will  find  a  similar  exhibition  here. 


Many  of  the  Granges  in  this  vicinity  are 
bolding  fruit  exhibits  and  discussing  meth¬ 
ods  of  packing  and  shipping.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  well-known  fact  that  the  honest 
packer  always  has  more  demand  for  his 
fruit,  but  as  yet  the  price  is  not  raised 
for  such  packing.  Beans  are  doing  poorly 
and  many  fields  will  bring  but  light 
return  for  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon 
them.  Grapes  are  ripening  slowly  ;  in  this 
section  much  of  this  fruit  is  being  sold  for 
wine.  The  late  peach  crop  will  be  large, 
but  prices  are  not  quoted  as  yet.  B.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Western  New  York  Apples. 

A  Western  New  York  apple  grower  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  follows  regarding  the 
outlook  for  prices  on  Winter  apples  in  that 
section : 

“Boyers  say  they  will  not  pay  more  than 
$1.50  and  the  farmers  say  they  must  double 
it.  I  have  heard  of  no  transactions,  but 
some  offers  at  higher  prices ;  $2.50  has 
been  refused  for  Twenty  Ounce,  $2.25  was 
offered  for  an  orchard  of  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins.  Russets,  Spies  and  Kings,  but  the 
parties  could  not  agree  on  the  pack ;  I 
heard  of  an  offer  of  $2  and  the  barrel, 
which  means  about  $2.40,  but  do  not  know 
the  variety  of  fruit.  This  year’s  crop  is 
the  largest  since  1904,  but  population  and 
demand  have  increased  since  then.  But  the 
fruit  is  of  poor  quality,  except  in  Western 
New  York  and  the  Virginias 

“A  man  who  claims  to  have  seen  most 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Michigan  orchard 
country  says  the  percentage  of  firsts  is 
low ;  a  buyer  from  Iowa  is  now  in  this 
county  after  apples  because  he  thinks  the 
Iowa  farmers  will  barely  have  enough  for 
their  own  cellars,  and  I  have  heard  that 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
Ohio.  This  morning  I  met  a  buyer  from 
Indianapolis  who  told  me  he  had  bought 
the  only  good  orchards  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  had  come  to  Niagara  and  Or¬ 
leans  Counties  to  get  some  fruit  to  stoi*e. 
These  poor  apples  must  be  worked  off  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather,  as  they  ai-e  not  fit 
to  store.  T  think  almost  every  lai’ge 
grower  who  is  financially  able  to  carry  his 
crop  and  has  some  experience  in  storage 
methods  plans  to  keep  his  fruit  off  the 
market  for  a  time.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  Twenty  Ounce  and  Gi-eenings,  both 
of  which  are  in  scant  supply.” 


WORLD  CROPS. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  give  the  following  crop  infor¬ 
mation  :  Wheat — The  preliminary  estimate 
of  production  in  France  is  335,974,000 
bushels ;  Roumania,  89.417,000;  Canada, 
206,033.000.  Total  production  this  year 
in  the  following  countries  is  given  as  3,- 
200.000,000  bushels,  or  6.7  per  cent  more 
than  last  year's  production :  Prussia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Russia,  India,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Canada  and  United  States. 

Rye. — Preliminary  figures  for  France  are 
51,332,000  bushels;  Netherlands,  16,322,000. 
Total  this  year  in  the  following  countries 
is  given  as  1,588,000,000  bushels,  or  17.7 
per  cent  more  than  last  year  :  Prussia,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Bulgaria.  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Canada  and  United  States. 

Barley. — Preliminary  figures  for  Rou- 
mania  are  22,248,000  bushels,  Canada, 
46.498.000.  Total  this  year  in  the 
following  countries  is  given  as  1,174,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  5.7  per  cent  more  than 
last  year  :  Prussia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Den¬ 
mark.  Spain,  Great  Britain.  Hungary.  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Roumania.  Russia,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Tunis.  Canada  and  United  States. 

Oats. — Preliminary  figures  for  Roumania 
are  21,525.000  bushels ;  Canada,  400,- 
502,000.  Total  this  year  in  the  following 
countries  is  given  at  3,504,000,000  bushels, 
or  17.8  per  cent  more  than  last  year : 
Prussia.  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  Switzerland.  Norway.  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Japan,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Canada  and  United  States. 

Corn. — Estimated  production  in  Rou¬ 
mania  is  113,676,000  bushels.  Total  this 
year  in  the  following  countries  is  given  as 
3.616,000.000  bushels,  or  17.0  per  cent  more 
than  last  year:  Hungary  (not  including 
Croatia  and  Slavonia),  Bulgaria,  Spain, 
Italy,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Japan  and  Egypt. 

Rice. — Estimated  production  in  Italy  is 
24.495,000  bushels ;  Japan,  386,027,000*. 

Flaxseed. — Preliminary  figures  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  Canada  are  23,144,000  bushels. 

Silk  Cocoons. — Preliminary  figui’es  of 
production  for  Japan  is  351,718,000  pounds. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guai’antee  editorial  page. 


WASHINC  MADE  EASY 


NO  WASTED  STRENGTH,  NERVES 
TIME  OR  MONEY 

The  A.  B.  C.  Power  Washer  will  do 
your  week’s  washing  and  wringing  in  a 
few  minutes  time  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  way.  Any 
%  H.  P.  or  larger  gaso¬ 
line  engine  or  motor 
operates  it.  Power 
wringer  slides 
along  wash  stand 
and  wrings  any¬ 
where. 

C.  has 
the 
busi- 
'world’a 
best  in 

price.  Ironclad  guarantee. 
Write  for  FREE  interesting?  booklet  ''Washing?  Made  Easy'* 
ftnd  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  or  sales  agency. 

1U  Distributing  Centers  from.  Coast  to  Coast. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  CO.  Dept.  7510 Roanoke,  III.. 


A  B.C.P0WER  WASHER 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


A  Hay  Press  That  Carries  ■ 

Its  Own  Power,  Plant 


to  314  Tons  Per  How 


Combination  Solid  Steel  Big-Capacity  Press 
With  Gas  Engine  Mounted  on  Same 

This  sensational  Money-Making 
Hay  Baling  Outfit,  which  we  < 
introduced  in  1910,  has  just 
about  doubled  the  profits  of 
the  hay  baler.  Many  balers 
cleaned  up  $10,  $12  and  even  $15  a  day  l 

along.  H[ay  now  commands  a  big  price,  and  Udnilmui 

everyone  wants  theirs  baled.  -^Sr' fllnarOW  _ 

It’s  a  compact,  big-capacity,  all-steel  press,  handling;  2JVto  3%  tons  per  hour.  Carries  Its 
own  power  plant,  completely  equipped.  Easy  to  move.  Coupled  up  short,  you  don’t  need  a 
40-acre  field  to  turn  it  around.  Always  ready  for  business.  You  can  get  in  a  big  day’s  work 
every  day.  The  press  has  a  big  feed  opening.  It’s  a  self-feeder,  too!  Feeds  direct  from  fork. 
Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Lever  convenient  for  feeder:  starts  or  stops  press 
instantly.  Nocondenserbox.no  dangerous  foot  tamping,  no  balance  wheels,  no  compli¬ 
cated  gears.no  high-speed  machinery.  Simple  block  dropper.  Extra-length  tying  chamber. 
Lever  brake.  IT’S  A  WONDER  FOR  WINDROW  WORK. 


Engine  is  the  very  best  quality.  Hopper- 
cooled  type— requires  little  water.  Has  both 
batteries  and  magneto.  Heavy  steel  roller, 
chain  drive.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or 
cause  trouble.  Chain  delivers  full  power  of 
engine. 

Comes  completely  and  fully  equipped.  En¬ 
gine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  Can 
furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9-horsepower 
engines. 

Both  press  and  engine  are  of  the  very  best 
quality — made  for  hard,  continuous  service— 
yet  the  cost  of  the  outfit  is  very  reasonable. 

Horse-Power  Presses,  Too! 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  hay  presses— 
not  only  motor  presses,  with  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  engine  (or  you  can  use  your  own  en¬ 


gine),  but  horse-power  presses  of  the  very 
latest  type— steel  frame  or  wood  framo— 
•mall  or  large  capacity. 

Catalog;  FREE 

Few  people  realize  how  well  hay-baling 
pays.  Baled  hay  is  in  tremendous  demand 
every  place.  It’s  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
Pays  every  farmer  big  to  bale  his  hay.  Pays 
you  big  to  do  the  baling! 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
TODAY,  stating  whether  you  wish  a  motor, 
belt  or  horse-power  press,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  complete 
line  of  Sandwich  Presses.  The  catalog  will 
also  give  you  a  good  Idea  of  the  big  profits 


in  hay-baling.  "  (551 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  244  Main  St.,  Sandwich.  III. 

Branches:  Box  244,  Kansas  City  Mo.;  Box  2<4  Council  Bluffs,  la.  ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Spray  for  More- and 
Better  Fruit 

Right  spraying  Is  of  the  biggest  Impor- 
tancetoevery  fruit  grower— hisprofits 
depend  onit.  Inourendeavor  to  get 
the  best  sprayer  for  use  on  our 
300-acre  fruit  farm  we  tried 
nearly  every  make  on  the 
market— then  out  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  invented  the 


ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pump 


lly  ( 

quirement  of  the  fruit  grower.  It  has 
proved  by  actual  test  to  be  the  best.  It 
has  made  money  for  u*  by  making  our 
trees  produce  their  best.  Let  us  provo 
its  worth  to  you.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue. 

MORRILL  S  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box5 .  Benton Harbon,  Mich. 


Spray 

with 


SAN-U-ZAY 


Scale 

OIL 


Ten  Million  Dollars  is  the  estimated  damage  done  last  A 
/  ^year's  fruit  crop  by  the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale — an  i  k 
unnecessary  waste  to  be  sure ,  resulting  in  great  measure 
from  the  use  of  inefficient  sprays. 

Here  in  his  own  words  is  how  one  progressive  grower 
turned  his  share  of  this  great  annual  loss  into  profit: 


“  *San-U  Zay'  is  an  absolute  success,  and  I  cannot 
find  a  living  Scale  on  my  trees.  My  orchard  was 
infested  with  the  Scale  to  a  finish  had  I  not  obtain¬ 
ed  your  Oil,  though  I  used  Lime-Sulphur  until  I 
got  tired  of  it.  W.  F.  DeVilbiss,  Fort  Wayne,.  Ind.” 


Hundreds  of  the  country's  best  growers  have  been 
using  “ San- U-Zay* ’  foryears.  Our  new  free  book  “Bettor 
Spraying”  tells  why.  Get  facts  also  about  our  “Misty- 
Make”  Sprayers.  Write  to-day  to  Dept.  C. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ATI  A^rc^chiT 

rA  I  LMO  CcMcNT 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED” 


Think  of  the  tests  skilled  engineers  must  give  a 
cement  when  deciding  on  a  big  job! 

You  may  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  this,  but 
you  can  buy  Atlas  Portland  Cement  and  get  the 
same  unvarying  quality  in  large  quantities  or  small, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  the  Government  in 
buying  Atlas  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  builders 
of  the  great  Mississippi  dam  —  the  two  biggest 
concrete  jobs  in  the  country. 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

Our  book  for  farmers 

is  a  mine  of  practical  information.  It  is  not  a  catalog. 

It  is  a  text-book.  Send  for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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Blue  Pearmain  Apple. 

IF.  E.  C.,  Elma,  Wash. — Will  you  tell  me 
about  the  Blue  Pearmain  and  the  British 
Columbia  apples?  Are  they  Fall  or  Winter 
varieties?  Would  you  advise  planting  com¬ 
mercially  and  will  they  stand  shipping? 

Ans. — The  Blue  Pearmain  apple  is  an 
old  variety  that  was  planted  by  the 
early  settlers,  but  it  is  of  such  poor 
quality  that  it  is  no  longer  planted  to 
any  considerable  extent  either  for  mar¬ 
ket  or  home  use.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  highly  colored  with  purplish  over¬ 
cast,  and  keeps  well  into  the  Winter. 
I  know  no  apple  that  bears  the  name 
“British  Columbia”  and  suppose  this  is 
a  synonym  for  some  standard  variety. 
The  varieties  to  plant  in  Chehalis 
County,  Washington,  are  such  as  are 
grown  all  over  that  State  and  are  sold 
by  the  nurserymen  there.  Among  the 
best  are  Winesap,  Stayman,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  and  Rome  Beauty. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Information  on  Raw  Phosphate  Rock. 

P.  T.  P.j  Library,  Pa. — A  recent  bulletin 
from  the  Bbode  Island  Experiment  Station 
brings  to  mind  a  question  which  many 
of  the  farmers  in  this  section  have  asked 
me.  Can  raw  South  Carolina  rock  finely 
ground  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
which  has  been  treated  with  acid?  Will  it 
give  the  results?  If  not  always,  under 
what  conditions  would  it  pay  to  use  it?  I 
have  been  looking  through  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  American  Agriculture  and  Prof. 
Voorhees’  book  on  fertilizing,  but  did  not 
seem  to  find  anything  that  definitely  an¬ 
swered  my  question.  Have  any  of  the 
experiment  stations  conducted  any  con¬ 
clusive  experiments  in  the  way  of  using 
floats?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  of  it. 

Ans. — We  suggest  the  study  of  bulle¬ 
tins  from  the  following  stations :  Ohio, 
Wooster;  Pennsylvania,  State  College; 
Illinois,  Urbana;  Indiana,  LaFayette; 
Rhode  Island,  Kingston ;  Tennessee, 
Knoxville.  The  raw  phosphate  rock  will 
not  give  you  satisfactory  results  unless 
used  with  manure,  lime  or  a  green  crop. 
Its  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  West 
on  soils  rich  in  humus.  On  most  of  our 
thinner  Eastern  soil  the  raw  rock  will 
not  make  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
more  available  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

Clearing  Wood  and  Brush  Land. 

E.  G.,  Montvale,  N.  J. — I  have  a  tract 
of  about  seven  acres  which  requires  clear¬ 
ing.  About  half  the  tract  is  wooded  and 
the  remainder  thickly  covered  with  brush, 
with  quite  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
known  in  this  section  as  cat  briar,  and 
which  is  very  hard  to  uproot.  About  three 
acres  of  the  property,  which  is  situated 
on  a  slope,  were  under  cultivation  about 
20  years  ago.  Will  you  inform  me  as  to 
the  most  thorough  and  inexpensive  method 
of  clearing  the  ground? 

Ans. — The  wood  part  must  of  course 
be  cut  off,  using  the  trees  for  poles  or 
cord  wood.  Probably  dynamite  will  be 
the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  getting 
out  the  stumps.  A  flock  of  sheep  or 
goats  would  do  much  of  the  clearing  on 
the  other  part.  If  they  are  not  available 
we  should  burn  the  piece  off  after  frbst 
kills  the  leaves.  Follow  with  a  brush 
scythe  and  cut  out  the  brush — pile  and 
burn.  Then  take  a  large  disk  plow  and 
a  steady  team  of  horses,  and  tear  up 
the  soil  as  best  you  can.  A  man  with 
an  ax  should  follow  this  plow  prepared 
to  cut  out  obstructions.  A  common 
turning  plow  would  be  constantly 
caught  by  the  roots,  but  the  large  disk 
will  ride  over  and  cut  the  roots  off. 
Some  digging  or  blasting  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  .  the  disk  will  do  great  exe¬ 
cution. 

Peach  Growing  in  Georgia. 

R,  M.,  New  Jersey. — I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  papers.  Is  it  correct  find 
does  this  mean  that  Southern  peach  grow¬ 
ing  is  not  a  success?  "Macon,  Ga„  Sept. 
15. — The  largest  poach  orchard  in  the 
world,  the  one  that  has  been  first  to  supply 
the  market  with  Georgia  peaches  for  many 
years,  will  be  burned  to-morrow  morning 
at  Americus,  50  miles  south  of  here.  The 
orchard  contained  225,000  bearing  trees. 
These  have  been  cut  down  by  negroes  at 
the  direction  of  the  owners  of  the  Bagley 
Orchard  Estate  and  piled  in  huge  heaps. 
Oil  will  be  poured  on  the  brush  and  in  the 
morning  negroes  will  run  from  one  pile  to 
the  next,  starting  the  bonfires  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.” 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  details 
of  this  particular  case,  but  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  not  25  per  cent,  of  Georgia 
peach  growers  have  made  a  dollar  dur» 
ing  the  past  few  years.  Some  have  neg¬ 
lected  their  orchards  and  let  them  die 
and  some  have  chopped  them  down.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  new  crop  of 
planters  coming  on  every  year,  and 
there  is  no  general  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  trees  in  the  State.  The  new 
grower  sees  a  large  business  going  on 
every  year  and  a  lot  of  money  being 
spent,  and  so  thinking  there  is  a  big 
profit  in  it  plants  his  orchard.  The 
expenses  of  handling  and  transporta¬ 
tion  eat  up  the  proceeds.  The  worst 
feature  is  that  many  shares  or  bonds  in 
“cooperative”  orchards  are  sold  on  the 
supposed  profits  which  these  Georgia 
orchards  are  paying.  Really  they  pay 
little  or  nothing  during  a  term  of  years. 


Vetch  and  Wheat. 

M.  S.,  Jefferson,  O. — I  give  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  Ilairy  vetch.  I  put  in  1%  acres 
of  wheat  last  August.  The  wheat  all  win¬ 
ter-killed  and  a  good  share  of  the  vetch 
died  this  Spring.  I  sowed  1%  acres  of  oats 
this  Spring.  I  harvested  the  oats  when 
ripe.  They  were  the  best  oats  I  had.  but 
I  gave  the  lime  I  put  on  the  soil  credit 
for  the  large  crop.  The  vetch  grew  on 
after  oat  harvest.  It  now  stands  about 
two  feet  high,  now  thick  as  a  mat.  I 
wanted  to  plow  next  Summer  and  sow 
Alfalfa,  or  will  it  make  vetch  seed  next 
Summer?  There  are  a  great  many  blos¬ 
soms  on  it  now.  What  is  the  best  to  do 
with  it? 

Ans. — We  should  let  the  vetch  alone. 
It  will  grow  until  hard  frost  and  then 
Winter.  Some  of  it  will  be  killed  out, 
but  there  will  be  a  good  growth  next 
Spring  which  may  be  turned  under  be¬ 
fore  seeding  to  Alfalfa.  We  hear  some 
remarkable  stories  about  vetch.  One 
man  in  the  Fludson  Valley  seeded  rye 
and  vetch  together  last  Fall.  Both 
made  a  fine  Fall  growth,  but  the  vetch 
was  killed  out  in  Winter.  Yet  it  made 
such  a  Fall  growth  that  the  effect  was 
seen  in  the  rye.  This  gave  an  immense 
yield  of  grain  and  straw  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  made  it  sure  that  the  re¬ 
sult  was  due  to  the  vetch.  The  Fall 
growth  alone  of  vetch  or  clover  is 
worth  far  more  than  the  labor  and  cost 
of  seed,  even  though  the  crops  fail  to 
Winter.  _ _ ___ 

Treatment  of  Currant  Cuttings. 

1.  How  must  currant  clippings  be 
planted,  and  when?  2.  How  can  a  witch- 
hazel  keg  be  cleaned  so  that  it  can  be 
used  again  for  wine  or  vinegar? 

New  York.  J.  F.  w. 

1.  The  usual  practice  is  to  make  cur¬ 
rant  cuttings  early  in  the  Fall  and  plant 
immediately,  covering  the  ground  with  a 
mulch  of  coarse  hay  or  manure.  They  will 
begin  to  root  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  the  mulch  will  prevent  heaving  by 
frost.  2.  Give  the  keg  a  very  thorough 
washing  with  scalding  water,  and  then 
burn  a  sulphur  candle  under  it. 

School  Agriculture,  by  Milo  N.  Wood. 
The  entrance  of  agriculture  into  graded 
ahd  rural  schools  calls  for  text-books  of 
new  character,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  intelligently  such  needs  are  anticipated 
in  Mr.  Wood’s  concise  and  interesting  vol- 
ume.  He  has  managed  to  compress  a  great 
mass  of  information  into  modest  compass, 
and  to  present  it  in  an  interesting  mariner. 
Soils,  irrigation,  rotation  of  crops,  types 
of  animals  and  their  care,  fruits,  fungi¬ 
cides,  weeds,  insect  enemies  and  their  de¬ 
struction.  are  all  treated,  and  the  appendix 
includes  tables  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers 
and  fruits.  The  book  impresses  us  as  of 
unusual  value,  not  only  in  the  school,  but 
in  the  home  also.  It  is  freely  illustrated, 
both  in  color  and  in  black  and  white,  and 
copiously  indexed.  Published  by  the  Or¬ 
ange  Judd  Company,  New  York ;  price  90 
cents  net,  postage  12  cents  additional. 


Photography  with  the 
bother  left  out. 


Pictures, 
2J4  x 
inches. 


Price, 

$12.22 


No.  Pocket 

KODAK 

Slips  easily  in  and  out  of  an  ordinary 
coat  pocket.  Snap,  it  is  fully  extended 
and  in  focus.  Snap,  the  picture  is 
made.  Snap,  and  it’s  closed  again. 

Carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 
accurate  shutter ;  daylight  loading,  of  course. 
Made  of  aluminum,  covered  with  fine  seal 

£rain  leather.  Kodak  quality  in  every  detail. 

oads  for  twelve  exposures.  Pictures  254  x 
4%  inches.  Price  $12.00. 

Other  Kodaks  $5.00  to  $100.00.  Brownie 
Cameras,  they  work  like  Kodaks,  $1.00  to 
$12.00.  All  are  fully  described  in  the  Kodak 
catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Or  money  back  if  rusting  out 
^  or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

at  any  time  within  so  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofing.  Easy  to  put  on.  Fire-proof; 
storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
time-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Sta.  p,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


I  99  SA\  PURE 


You 
Actually 
Save 


You  Buy 
this  Quality 

Underwear 


You  wouldn’t  pay  $200  for  a  horse  if  you  could  buy  one  just 
as  good  for  $  1 00.  Then  why  pay  $  1 .00  per  garment  for  under¬ 
wear  when  “Hanes”  costs  only  50c  per  garment.  It’s  just  as 
good  as — often  superior  to — underwear  sold  at  twice  the  price  ? 

Next  time  you’re  in  town,  take  your  wife  along  with  you  to  size  up 
“Hanes”  Underwear — nobody  like  the  women  when  it  comes  to  judging 
quality  in  underwear. 

50c 
per 

Garment 


HANES 

FLAST/C  /CA//T 


This  label  in 
every  garment 


Buy  none 
without  it 


$1.00 

per 

Union  Suit 


Underwear 

Notice  the  elastic  collarette — can’t  gape  at  the  neck.  The  improved, 
(irmly  knit  cuffs  that  hug  the  wrist  snugly  and  cannot  flare  out.  Notice 
the  special  piece  ol  cloth  running  across  the  wale  to  keep  the  shoulders 
from  stretching  and  dropping  down. 

If  our  mills  were  not  located  in  cotton  land — if  we  did  not  buy  our  raw  material  in  large 
quantities  direct  from  the  grower — if  we  didn’t  specialize  on  one  grade  of  underwear 
only,  “Hanes”  would  cost  you  $  1 .00  a  garment  instead  of  50c.  Buy  two  or  three  suits  of 
this  warm,  durable,  elastic  knit  underwear — let  “Hanes”  see  you  through  this  winter  hale, 
hearty  and  strong.  Don’t  forget  the  low  price — 50c  per  garment,  $  1 .00  per  union  suit. 

If  you  can’t  find  the  “  Hanes”  dealer 
in  your  town,  be  sure  and  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Iul 

1 

1 
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for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 

IKTERKATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION  Litmus  paper  free?  Write  u!' 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Chatham  Mill 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  rorr  I 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  ■  1 1  ■ 

It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats,  I  A*  El  * 
corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  LUHfl  ■ 
cockle,  wild  oats,  tamo  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymix- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Kids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeblo  kernelsfrom  any  grain.  .Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  poweror  hand  power.  Easiest  runningmill  on  earth. 
Over  230.000  in  use  in  U.  8.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-tirne  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  Iwillloan500 
machines,  ‘first  come,  first  served.”  Write  t'-day  if  you  want 
be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


City,  Minneapolis 
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FRUIT  AT  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR. 

Takt  II. 

The  exhibit  of  commercial  packages  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  liberal 
premiums  offered  it  seems  that  this  should 
develop  rapidly.  Best  three  barrels  carry 
three  prizes  of  $75,  $50  and  $25.  Single 
barrel  entries  call  for  $25,  $15  and  $10. 
The  prizes  for  best  three  boxes  are  $50, 
$30  and  $20,  with  prizes  on  the  single 
box  classes  of  $15,  $7.50  and  $5.  A  boys’ 
apple  packing  contest  was  a  new  feature 
this  year,  but  only  one  entry  was  made, 
and  this  robbed  of  its  interest  a  feature 
that  would  prove  very  exciting  with  strong 
competition.  Prizes  of  $25,  $15  and  $10 
were  offered  for  best  packed  standard  box, 
open  to  boys  under  19,  boys  to  furnish 
fruit  and  quality  of  same  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  packing.  Each  contestant 
is  allowed  20  minutes  for  the  work.  An¬ 
other  addition  this  season  was  a  class  for 
fruit  farm  collections,  and  this  called  out 
five  entries.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  exhibits 
and  boys’  and  girls’  collections  were  very 
creditable  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
children  making  them. 

In  the  individual  classes  there  were  some 
surprises  in  the  collections.  In  largest  and 
best  collections  the  judges  gave  the  latter 
specification  considerable  weight,  and  right¬ 
fully.  On  the  collections  of  five  and  10 
varieties  the  prizes  were  awarded  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  varieties,  re¬ 
gardless  of  mere  size  or  showiness.  For 
several  years  the  leading  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  favored  in  the  single  plate 
classes  by  the  offering  of  much  higher 
prizes,  and  this  has  greatly  increased  en¬ 
tries.  The  regular  plate  prizes  are  $2,  $1 
and  50  cents  on  all  fruits,  but  on  the 
strong  commercial  varieties  the  following 
prizes  are  offeffred :  Baldwin  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  $25,  $10  and  $5 ;  King, 
Northern  Spy,  Bartlett  pear  and  Iilberta 
peach.  $15,  $10  and  $5;  Alexander,  Spit- 
zenburg,  Fameuse,  Hubbardston,  Jonathan, 
McIntosh,  Red  Canada,  Rome,  Roxbury, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wagener,  Wealthy,  Bose  and 
Seckcl  pears,  Bradshaw,  Burbank,  Reine 
Claude  and  Shropshire  Damson  plums  and 
Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware,  Niagara  and 
Worden  grapes.  $10,  $5  and  $2.50 ;  Anjou, 
Angouleme,  Kioffer  and  Seckel  pears, 
Crosby,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford  and 
Niagara  peaches.  Abundance,  German 
prunes  and  Lombard  plums  and  Moore's 
Early  grape,  $5,  $2.50  and  $1.25.  That 
these  specials  bring  out  large  entries  of 
fine  fruit  is  very  noticeable ;  60  plates  of 
Baldwins  and  67  plates  of  Rhode  Island 
Greening  were  shown  ;  King  came  next  with 
50  plates  and  Northern  Spy  with  44.  The 
average  quality  of  the  fruit  was  the  best 
ever  shown,  and  it  seems  that  exhibitors 
have  come  to  understand  that  they  have 
to  show  fruit  of  extra  fine  quality  to  get 
a  place  at  the  State  Fair.  One  decorative 
feature  that  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  a  large  American  flag  made  of 
apples,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue. 
This  was  placed  over  the  superintendent’s 
office  and  was  the  full  width  of  the  office 
in  length.  The  great  handicap  in  this  de¬ 
partment  was  the  lack  of  room  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  crowding  not  only  detracted 
from  each  exhibit,  but  also  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect. 

There  is  not  now  a  department  that 
stands  more  in  need  of  a  new  building 
than  the  horticultural  department,  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  hoping  this  need  will  be  met 
by  making  the  next  building  erected  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall.  All  things  considered,  the 
fruit  department  was  the  best  managed 
and  arranged  of  all  the  departments  at 
the  fair,  at  least  that  was  the  decision 
handed  down  by  those  higher  up  who  were 
familiar  with  the  inside  workings  of  all 
the  departments,  and  great  credit  is  due 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Porter 
of  Albion,  especially  as  this  was  his  first 
year.  One  tiling  can  be  said  and  said  posi¬ 
tively  :  Mr.  Porter  did  not  use  the  de¬ 
partment  or  his  position  for  even  the  least 
shadow  of  personal  advertising.  I  am 
sorry  this  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the 
other  departments.  Another  thing  that 
can  be  said  just  as  positively  is  that  in 
choosing  assistants  politics  cut  no  figure 
whatever  in  this  department. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  Cornell 
both  made  their  usual  exhibits  of  fruit  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  with  some  one  always  in 
attendance  to  answer  the  inquiring  farmer 
and  fruit  grower.  A  rumor  was  afloat  that 
the  fruit  exhibit  made  by  the  Geneva  sta¬ 
tion  was  gathered  from  outside  farms  and 
not  all  grown  on  the  station  grounds.  This 
can  be  branded  as  absolutely  false.  There 
appeared,  to  be  practically  no  kicking  on  the 
part  of  exhibitors  against  the  decisions  of 
the  judges,  and  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Rupert 
should  be  highly  com, mended  (for  their 
painstaking  and  thorough  work  in  placing 
the  prizes  and  in  their  steadfast  adherance 
to  their  own  convictions.  Tire  personal  ad¬ 
vertiser  found  little  encouragement  in  this 
department,  and  with  one  or  two  small 
exceptions  was  entirely  absent.  I  do  not 
means  exhibitors  who  would  advertise  their 
fruit,  but  those  who  have  for  their  main 
object  the  advertising  of  plants,  trees,  etc., 
under  cover  of  a  fruit  exhibit.  if  these 
people  want  to  advertise  let  them  make 
entries  in  the  proper  department,  or  rent 
space,  and  not  sponge  on  their  Grange  or 
county  exhibits  or  the  individual  classes 
in  the  department.  The  fruit  classes  are 
for  the  exhibition  of  fruit  and  the  proper 
advertising  of  such,  but  plants,  trees  or 
implements  have  no  business  here,  and  we 
feel  sorry  for  the  Grange  or  county  ex¬ 
hibit  that  is  saddled  with  one  of  these 
grafters.  To  make  the  State  Fair  what 
it  should  be,  and  worthy  of  the  Empire 
State,  every  department  should  be  freed 
from  such  advertising,  and  personal  ad¬ 
vertising  by  department  heads  and  politics 
should  be  eliminated.  Not  until  this  is 
done  can  the  fair  reach  its  highest  effici¬ 
ency.  G.  k.  s. 


Ox  September  20  Marlboro.  N.  Y„  cele¬ 
brated  Home  Comers’  Day.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Hudson  River  towns  and 
noted  as  center  of  a  fruit-growing  section. 
About  1,000  persons  gathered  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  listen  to  speeches  and  at  night 
there  were  historical  pictures.  A  feature 
of  the  celebration  was  a  surprising  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fruit.  It  was  a  local  exhibition, 
yet  in  beauty  and  quality  it  surpassed 
many  of  the  exhibits  of  State  societies. 
Those  Hudson  Valley  growers  do  not  make 
half  noise  enough  for  their  own  good,  for 
they  have  some  of  the  finest  fruit  that 
grows.' 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress, 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  October  1-4. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield,  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair.  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton, 
N.  II.,  October  23-25. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-19. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers.  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mologieal  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland,  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-Xovember  2. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Lafayette,  Novem¬ 
ber  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City.  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No-  I 
Vember  30-Dcceml>er  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville.  (>.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 


Four  Excellent  Books. 

Sheep  Farming  m  America,  by  Joseph 
E.  Wing.  The  standard  work  on  sheep. 
Price,  $1. 

The  IIorse  Book,  by  J.  II.  S.  Johnstone. 
The  origin  of  breeds ;  heredity ;  manage¬ 
ment  of  stallion,  mare  and  foal ;  fitting  for 
market;  unsoundness  and  disease.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  R.  L.  Watts. 
A  real  cyclopedia  on  this  subject;  clear  and 
concise  ;  many  illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

Diseases  op  Economic  Plants,  by 
Stevens  and  Hall.  The  most  complete 
popular  work  we  know  on  this  subject. 
Price,  $2. 


Keeping  Cabbage. — I  would  give  my 
way,  and  it  is  all  right.  Dig  a  hole  in 
ground  and  put  in  a  barrel  and  fill  within 
about  six  inches  of  top.  Bore  holes  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  barrel  to  let  out  water  and  put  in 
some  sticks  across  bottom.  Put  in  cabbage, 
cut  off  and  leave  some  leaves  on  full  bar¬ 
rel  and  cover  over  with  some  burlap  and 
boards,  and  they  will  keep  till  late  in 
Spring.  Put  in  cool  place  in  garden. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.  s.  b.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee-  editorial  page. 


UIIIJTrDCI  TRAPPERS!  BUYERS! 
nun  I  Lno!  Make  Mote  Money.  Bead 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper  128-200  page 
magazine  about  game,  guns,  dogs, 
furs,  flab,  roots,  trapping  secrets,  10c.  Camp  &  Trail,  16- 
24  page  weekly,  same  subjects,  raw  fur  reports,  prices,  5c. 
A.  R.  HARDING.  Publisher.  Box  509  Columbus.  Ohio 


ATTENTION 

Manufacturer's  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  86  to  48.  $30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Hobee,  plush  lined. $1'.  earh.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  piivilege  of  examination  before 
pitying  for  them,  ltemit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERT'S,  Room  24,  1G0  West  113th  St.,  New  York. 


Raw  Fur  shbppers 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  trustworthy  price  list. 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  houses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience,  with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 


DAVID  DLUSTEIN  &  DRO. 

24  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  ui 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  LyellAve..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  Fall  is  the  time  to  paint  your  roofs — and  the 
paint  for  the  job  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 


At  no  other  time  of  the  year  does  a  roof 
need  the  protection  of  a  good,  durable  paint 
as  much  as  in  winter. 

Sherwin  -Williams’  Roof  and  Bridge 
Paint  is  made  for  the  painting  of  barns, 
metal  and  tin  roofs,  bridges,  iron  work 
and  unplaned  lumber.  It  covers  well, 
works  freely  under  the  brush— and  lasts. 

It  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 


for  color  cards.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
the  many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  protecting  and  beautify¬ 
ing  your  buildings  and  other  property. 
Write  for  our  booklet, 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

Rest  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  G3^  Canal  Rd.  .Cleveland,  0. 


/ 
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Tlieres  a  GOOD  Job! 
I  Used 
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ROOFING 

’OW  I  have  the  best  roof  in 
this  township.  One  that 
will  last — one  that’s  water¬ 
proof— one  that  will  resist  the 
hardest  storms — and  I  didn't  have 
a  bit  of  trouble  laying  it.” 

That’s  about  what  every  Ama- 
tite  owner  says.  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  ready  roofing  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  uses  it. 

Amatite  does  away  with  all  roof¬ 
ing  troubles  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses  because  it  is  made  with  a 
real  mineral  surface  that  needs  no 
painting.  It  is  durable,  fire  re¬ 
tardant,  practical,  economical. 

Don't  buy  any  other  roofing  till 
you  look  up  Amatite.  Write  to 
nearest  office  for  samples. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

Save  money  by  using  this  black  paint 
wherever  the  color  is  no  objection.  Elastic, 
heat-proof,  durable.  Use  it  for ’’rubber” 
roofings  and  all  exposed  iron  and  wood. 
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Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

w  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 
_  jveland  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 
Minneapolis  New  Orleans  .  Seattle  London,  England 


‘Pat  ‘d  June  2,  1903 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


rr"HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  be'!,  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


1912. 
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Fish  Scraps  for  Fertilizer. 

I  can  get  all  fish  scraps  from  a  nearby 
market.  Would  it  be  worth  my  time  for  a 
fertilizer,  and  Lf  so  how  should  they  be 
treated  to  get  the  best  results?  F.  s.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Get  all  the  fish  scraps  you  can.  They 
contain  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but 
no  potash.  The  best  plan  is  to  scatter 
land  plaster  or  dry  earth  over  them  and 
then  compost  with  manure  or  black  soil. 

Hollow  Potatoes. 

How  do  you  account  for  large  potatoes 
that  are  hollow  in  the  center?  We  are 
new  beginners  and  would  like  to  know. 

Lake  Linden,  Mich.  H.  h.  c. 

It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  variety. 
A  large,  thick  tuber  will  often  be  found 
this  way  and  some  varieties  naturally  grow 
in  such  shape.  Another  reason  is  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  wet,  rich  soil.  Some¬ 
times  after  a  drought  there  will  come  heavy 
rains.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  the 
tuber  after  standing  still  starts  growing 
rapidly.  In  some  cases  this  means  a 
“prong”  or  new  tuber,  while  the  other 
tuber  makes  a  growth  so  fast  that  the 
hollow  forms  at  the  center. 

Nodules  on  Locust  Roots. 

Roots  enclosed  are  of  the  Black  or  Yel¬ 
low  locust  tree.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  the  pasture  was  so  good  around  and 
near  locust  trees ;  it  may  be  that  the 
locust  puts  Ditrogen  in  the  ground,  like 
some  of  the  plants.  You  will  notice  the 
bunches  on  the  roots.  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  better  than  I  can  what  these  bunches 
are.  o.  P- 

YaDhank,  L.  I. 

The  locust  belongs  to  the  pod  bearing 
plants  and  has  the  power  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  The  little  "bunches”  you 
speak  of  are  the  so-called  nodules  in  which 
live  the  bacteria  which  absorb  and  fix  this 
nitrogen,  much  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  Alfalfa  or  clover. 

Fitting  Old  Sod. 

I  have  a  piece  of  tough  ground  that  has 
not  been  plowed  for  several  years.  Would 
it  be  well  to  have  it  plowed  now  and  sown 
to  Winter  rye,  and  in  the  Spring  plow  it 
under  and  plant  potatoes?  t.  f.  b. 

Cranford,  N.  J. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  we  think 
bare  ground  better  than  a  cover  crop.  This 
old  sod  would  better  be  plowed  and  left 
with  rough  furrows  exposed  through  the 
Winter.  This  will  give  the  frost  a  better 
chance  to  tear  it  apart  than  if  it  were 
turned  over  and  seeded  to  rye.  In  the 
Spring  we  should  plow  again  across  the 
furrows  of  the  first  plowing  and  work  up 
line  with  a  harrow  for  potato  planting. 

Building  an  Apple  Cave. 

We  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  build¬ 
ing  a  cave  to  keep  apples  in  ;  if  you  have 
any  general  information  we  would  be  glad, 
indeed,  to  have  it.  The  situation  with  us 
is  as  follows  :  We  bought  an  old  orchard 
that  has  several  different  varieties  of  apples 
and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  sell  to  dealers  at 
a  fair  price.  It  has  occurred  to  us  if  we 
keep  our  apples  until  February  or  March 
we  would  got  twice  as  much  for  them  as 
we  can  by  selling  them  now.  There  are 
people  who  use  concrete  caves  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  built  after  some  scientific  plan  as  to 
get  the  ventilation,  etc.  It  is  this  informa¬ 
tion  we  would  like  to  have.  If  you  could 
help  us  out  we  would  thank  you  for  the 
information.  J.  R.  P. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  one  of  the  questions 
we  must  refer  to  readers  for  answer. 

Destroying  Ants. 

We  have  a  very  large  weeping  willow 
tree  that  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
place.  It  has  become  infested  with  ants 
(large  black  variety)  that  have  dug  out  a 
cavity  near  the  base  of  the  tree  as  large 
as  a  peck  measure  and  are  piling  up  saw¬ 
dust  at  a  great  rate.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  without  injuring 
the  tree?  E.  a.  p. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

Locate  the  ant  hill  or  nest,  and  treat  it 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Punch  holes 
about  a  foot  deep  into  the  earth  around 
and  over  the  nest,  and  pour  into  each 
hole  an  ounce  of  the  liquid,  closing  the 
hole  with  a  clod  of  earth.  The  fumes  of 
the  chemical  penetrate  the  workings  of  the 
nest,  suffocating  the  ants.  A  large  nest 
may  require  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the  bi¬ 
sulphide,  but  its  effects  are  sure.  As  this 
chemical  is  highly  inflammable  and  ex¬ 
plosive,  no  light  should  be  brought  near  it, 
as  of  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

Brown  Rot  in  Plums. 

I  send  samples  of  plums.  They  are  taken 
from  a  tree  which  ct  ue  into  bearing  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  and  as  each 
plum  ripens  it  blights,  as  shown  in  samples. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  remedy  to  use?  The 
tree  was  sprayed  once  at  blossoming  with 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead.  G.  w.  d. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  plums  which  you  enclosed  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  disease  known  as  brown 
rot,  which  causes  the  decay  of  the  fruit.  A 
good  fungicide  to  use  in  controlling  this 
disease  is  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  Sum¬ 
mer  spray.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  just  after  the  petals  have  fallen  from 
the  plums,  and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  should  be  added  to  each  50  gallons  of 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  curculio.  This  spraying  should 
be  repeated  when  the  plums  are  about  the 
size  of  .er^en  peas.  A  third  spraying  of 
lime-sulpirur  only  should  be  applied  three 
weeks  after  the  second  application,  and  for 
midseason  and  late  varieties  of  plums,  a 
fourth  spraying  three  weeks  after  the  third 
can  be  recommended,  where  there  is  any 
danger  from  rot.  The  mixture  should  not 
be  applied  however,  within  three  weeks  of 
the  ripening  time  of  the  fruit,  as  some  of 
the  mixture  may  adhere  to  the  fruit,  giving 
it  a  whitish  appearance.  Much  depends 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  early  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  in 
controlling  the  disease.  m.  a.  bi.ake 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


No.  4130— Ready  for  You  to  Wear — at  $18.50 


WHILE  it  is  not  our 
highest-priced  suit, 
nor  our  best,  4130  is  our 
masterpiece  because  it  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  value  at 
the  price. 

This  is  the  third  season  we’ve 
advertised  the  Clothcraft  Blue 
Serge  Special.  Last  fall  we  sold 
three  times  as  many  4130’s  as 
we  had  ever  before  sold  in  any 
suit  at  the  price — and  even  then 
there  were  not  enough  for  all  the 
men  who  were  anxious  to  get 


This  fall’s  4130,  in  the  correct 
styles  illustrated  below,  is  even 
more  exceptional  in  quality. 
Gaining  confidence  by  the  ear¬ 
lier  successes  of  the  new  idea  in 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Ser&e  Special 

NO  A 1 7f\ GUARANTEED  ALL  WOOL  $1 0  50 

TDU  and  fast  color  40  ~ 

clothes-making,  we  have  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  our  output. 
This  has  lowered  making-costs 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 


would  otherwise  be  possible. 
By  telling  these  facts  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  we  assure  the  sale  of 
the  greater  output. 

Before  you  decide  on  your  fall 
suit,  investigate  4130.  Compare 
it  with  any  blue  serge  suit  you 
ever  saw  sold  regularly  at  $25. 
Give  it  rigid  scrutiny,  inside  and 
out  —  fashion,  fit,  finish  and 
fabric. 

But  investigate  early.  Get 
your  suit  before  there’s  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  shortage  as 
occurred  last  fall  with  a  trebled 


them. 


4130-C 


used  a  much  better  serge  than  production 


There’s  No  Guesswork  When  You  Buy 
Clothcraft  Clothes 

The  One  Guaranteed  All-Wool  Line  at  Medium  Prices — $10  to  $25 


INSTEAD  of  placing  your  order 
and  then  taking  what  you  get, 
you  can  see  what  you’re  get- 
ing — before  you  spend  a  cent.  You 
can  try  on  several  different  models, 
to  see  which  looks  best  on  you  —  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  out  too  late  that  cloth 
selected  from  a  sample  didn’t  look 
well  in  your  suit. 

And  instead  of  the  delay  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  several  try-ons,  you  can 
be  sure  of  the  correct  fit  of  collar  and 
shoulders  and  the  proper  hang  of  the 
coat  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Moreover,  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  satisfaction  will  be  lasting. 
The  Clothcraft  Guarantee,  backed  by 
maker  and  dealer, assures  absolutely 
pure  wool  cloth,  first-class  trimmings 
and  workmanship,  lasting  shape, 
satisfactory  wear  and  service. 

Those  things  are  as  true  of  any 
Clothcraft  suits  or  overcoats  at  $10 
to  $25  as  they  areof  4130.  They  are 
due  to  Clothcraft  Scientific  Tai¬ 
loring — our  term  for  the  waste-saving 
methods  that  improve  quality  with¬ 
out  increasing  cost. 


BESIDES  the  splendid  blue  serge 
usedin  4130,  Clothcraft  Clothes 
are  made  upi  n  a  great  variety 
of  all-wool  fabrics — staple  blacks  and 
colors,  and  many  fancy  patterns. 
There  are  many  models  of  suits  and 
overcoats 

Their  high  quality  and  style  have 
converted  many  men  to  ready-to-wear 
clothes.  To  such  men  they  offer  sub¬ 
stantia  lsavings  or  al  arge  wardrobe. 
A  dress-up  overcoat  and  a  big  warm 
ulster  together  .cost  no  more  than 
many  a  man  pays  for  one  general- 
purpose  overcoat. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  store. 
Notice  the  array  of  good  models  and 
fabrics.  Subject  the  clothes  to  the 
closest  scrutiny — but  be  sure  to  see 
that  the  Clothcraft  label  is  inside  the 
coat-collar,  and  the  guarantee  in  the 
inside  pocket. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Clothcraft 
store,  write  us  direct.  We’ll  gladly 
send  you  the  address  of  the  nearest 
one,  together  with  the  Clothcraft 
Style-Book  for  fall  and  a  sample  of 
the  4130  serge. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  COMPANY 

Founded  1846 — Oldest  American 
Manufacturers  of  Men’s  Clothes  f  loVolfll'Yl 
635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W.  Vw-'OVxi/t  Citor 


Overcoat-Y 


Home  Owners!  Write  for  Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog  of  5000  Bargains 


Grand  Bargains  In  Porch  Work, 

Stair  Work,  Hardwood  Flooring, 

Mantels,  China  Closets, 

Wall  Board  and 
all  other  Building  Materials 

You  can  make  an  old  house  modern  and 

new— double  its  value-by  using  our  ready- 
(Before)  to-nall  building  material.  We  sell  every-  (After) 

thing  used  to  build,  remodel  or  repair,  at  half  the  retail  prices.  Immense  stock  of 
highest  grade  millwork  described  and  offered  at  bed-rock  prices  in  our  great  Home 
Builders’ Catalog.  It’s  free.  _  ______  __  „ 

"A  Hundred  or  Two  Makes  the  Old  House  New” 

You  will  be  absolutely  amazed  to  learn  how  little  it  costs  to  completely  remodel 
the  plainest,  most  out-of-date  house.  A  few  dollars  work  wonders.  Get  ideas 
from  our  Grand  Plan  Book,  given  to  all  who  send  10c  for  postage. 


1 


Wall  Board 

It,  Great  for  Remodeling 

Makes  beautiful,  durable 
walls  and  ceilings.  Beats 
lath  and  plaster — costs  only 
half.  Comes  i n  4x4  ft.  sheets, 
ready  to  nail  on.  Fine  for 
building  partitions.  $050 
100  sq.  ft.  Wall  Board  ^  — ■ 


FlightofStairsComplete 

$2300" 


All  stylos  of 
stairs.  Material 
comes  ready  to  put 
up.  See  Catalog  for  bargain  off¬ 
ers.  Estimates  furnished 
free. 

Send  for  Big  Free 
Millwork  Catalog 


Dealers’ 
price 
$66.03 


(208) 


to  put  on— 


fy  This  big,  free  catalog  offers  5,000  astonishing  bargnins  in  high-grade  building 
^material.  Quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  It  s  free— send  today. 

rGORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  3037  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock 
on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts 
longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon 
^  rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers.  ^ 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

]L  I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to  U  J 
U  I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free,  u  S\ 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Ms.  H  J 


John  Deere 

Book 

Illustrating  the  most 
important  line  ot  farm 
machiues  made.  Tells 
when,  where  and  how 
to  use  them.  It  ans¬ 
wers  every  question 
you  might  ask  about 
farming  implements. 
Send  postal  today 
for  package  No.  x33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Get  Quality  and  Service  - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


DON’T  BURN  UP 

MONEY 


Don’t  waste  your  trees  for  cord- wood.  Get  an ‘‘Amer¬ 
ican”  Portable  Saw  Mill  and  turn  them  into  lumber 
worth  many  times  what  cord  wood  is.  Plenty  of 
fire-wood  in  the  limbs  and  slabs  left  over  from  the 
lumber  and  nothing  better  than  our  fc*Clipne^,,  Wood 
Saw  to  saw  it  up.  You  may  not  need  lumber  your¬ 
self,  but  there  is  alwavs  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices  among  your  neighbors  or  in  town.  Get  your 
neighbors  to  let  you  saw  lumber  and  cord-wood  out 
o*  their  timber,  too,  A  small  outlay  for  an  “Amer¬ 
ican”  Portable  Saw  Mill  will  put  you  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  profitable  lumber  business  that  you  can 
run  when  the  farm  doesn't  need  you.  Our  new 
book — No.  26  tells  how  to  go  about  it.  Write  to 
our  nearest  office  for  it  to-day. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Smo  Ah  Us  of  A  ny  Size 
or  Capacity . 

129  Hope  St., 
Haekettatown, 
New  Jersey 
1582  Terminal 
Bldg.  NewYork 
CHICAGO 
SAVANNAH 
OKLKANS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Woman’s  Problem. — As  Winter 
comes  nearer  to  us  the  old  problems  are 
presented.  There  are  so  many  families 
who  must  overhaul  their  household  life 
and  arrangements  before  the  cold  and 
storm  shuts  them  in.  The  hardest  of 
all  these  problems  are  those  which  con¬ 
cern  women  farmers.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  there  are  who  have  been 
left  with  land  and  little  more.  Husband, 
father  or  brother  has  been  taken  away 
and  the  women  are  left  with  the  land. 
Sometimes  it  would  not  be  such  a  hard 
problem  if  these  women  did  not  think 
so  much  of  the  home.  They  have  lived 
their  happy  life  on  this  farm,  and  all 
their  sentiment  and  dreams  are  bound 
up  in  it.  Sentiment  and  dreams  may  not 
be  very  substantial  stuff,  but  they  tie 
the  world  together,  and  some  of  these 
women  farmers  are  put  to  a  hard  de¬ 
cision  when  Winter  comes  in  sight. 
What  we  call  ‘’business  and  common 
sense”  would  prompt  them  to  sell  their 
land  and  stock  and  move  to  some  place 
where  the  income  will  carry  them.  Yet 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  sell  property, 
and  when  one  is  along  in  years  it  means 
almost  as  much  as  life  itself  to  let  the 
home  go.  Dozens  of  such  women  come 
to  us  for  advice,  and  our  great  regret 
is  that  we  cannot  be  of  much  service. 
For  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  ever 
to  put  himself  exactly  into  the  place  of 
another  and  settle  such  matters.  I  would 
not  dare  to  decide  a  question  which  in¬ 
volved  the  plan  of  giving  up  a  home — 
for  that  is  too  often  a  tragedy.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  worse  one  where  the 
hopeless  struggle  is  made  to  hold  a  home 
together. 

j  Every  time  this  subject  is  mentioned 
|  we  receive  letters  from  men  who  offer 
j  themselves  as  home  savers.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  an  ideal 
j  solution  for  such  troubles.  On  one  hand 
is  a  woman  or  group  of  women  with 
farm,  home  and  tools.  She  lacks  the 
strength  to  work  and  the  ability  to  do 
the  farm’s  business.  Suppose  she  could 
find  a  strong  and  willing  man  with  a 
fair-sized  family,  no  capital,  but  skill 
and  desire  to  work.  He  comes  to  her 
farm  and  works  it  on  a  fair  agreement. 
In  theory  there  could  not  be  a  better 
arrangement  for  both  sides,  but— —  My 
experience  has  been  that  something  like 
15  theories  are  required  to  make  one 
successful  practice.  I  have  helped  make 
several  such  combinations,  but  somehow 
they  did  not  work.  It  seemed  as  if 
both  sides  demanded  too  much.  For 
instance,  most  of  the  men  who  say  they 
would  like  to  try  such  combinations  are 
“back-to-the-Ianck.-s.”  Some  of  them 
say  they  never  worked  on  a  farm  and 
their  families  were  never  outside  of  the 
city  except  for  a  vacation !  Yet  they 
think  they  can  step  into  the  well-ordered 
home  of  a  woman  farmer  and  provide 
smooth  motive  power  for  it.  Honestly, 

I  would  not  dare  advise  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  unless  I  knew  both  parties  and 
could  analyze  the  brand  of  human  na^ 
ture  which  they  have  manufactured.  It 
will  be  lonely  in  some  of  these  farm 
homes  this  Winter.  There  will  be  a 
hard  struggle  for  bread  and  clothing  in 
some  of  the  town  homes.  In  theory 
the  occupants  of  both  homes  could  make 
a  great  success  if  put  together  where 
they  could  work  like  a  machine.  Yet 
what  would  be  the  chance  of  really  help¬ 
ing  either  party?  It  is  a  great  problem 
• — too  large  for  me. 

Women  Helpers. — So  is  the  question 
of  woman’s  help  on  the  farm..  As  Win¬ 
ter  comes  on  we  have  calls  from  well- 
to-do  country  people  who  offer  a  good 
home  to  mature  women.  They  want 
women  of  some  years  and  experience — 
not  young  girls.  The  work  would  be 
helping  the  wife  do  the  housework, 
helping  with  the  'hildren  and  serving 
as  a  sort  of  country  companion.  As  a 
rule  such  work  would  not  be  heavy  and 
the  wages  would  be  fair.  It  would  seem 
like  an  ideal  position  for  some  widow 
or  woman  of  middle  age  who  knows 
country  life.  Yet  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  find  such  help.  Some  years  ago  we 
needed  such  a  woman  and  we  hunted 
near  and  far.  One  woman  applied,  and 
when  asked  about  herself  stated  that  she 
was  “six  feet  tall,  weighed  200  pounds 
and  was  homely  enough  to  stop  a  clock.” 
Part  of  that  seemed  to  me  an  ideal 


recommendation,  but  we'  learned  later ' 
that  she  was  capable  of  bossing  a  family 
so  they  would  stay  bossed.  In  fact, 
several  of  such  ladies  have  started  in  at 
various  times  to  boss  the  Hope  Farm 
household.  I  could  tell  some  strange 
tales  along  this  line,  and  it  is  partly 
because  of  this  experience  that  we  de¬ 
cline  to  give  any  positive  advice  on  the 
woman  question.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
has  the  greatest  respect  for  these  ma¬ 
ture  women  who  would  serve  as  house¬ 
keepers  or  helpers,  but  some  of  them 
have  strong  and  positive  ideas  as  to 
how  a  household  should  be  run.  Yet 
there  are  such  women  who  need  homes 
and  could  give  faithful  service  and 
beauty  of  character  in  return.  I  would 
like  to  help  fit  them  into  homes  where 
they  are  needed  if  I  could. 

The  Lost  Found. — While  we  are  near 
this  subject,  here  is  another  side  to  it.  * 
You  remember  how,  on  page  932,  we  ! 
printed  a  letter  from  a  New  Jersey 
woman  asking  if  we  could  find  her  niece. 
This  is  the  sequel: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  which  you  have  shown  to  me  and 
which  has  had  such  a  wonderful  result. 

I  had  a  letter  from  my  niece  yesterday, 
and  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  her,  di¬ 
recting  her  how  to  obtain  her  money.  I 
Tost  track  of  her  10  years  ago,  when  my 
husband  had  both  legs  broken,  and  I  did 
not  correspond  with  her  for  some  time, 
and  when  I  did  write  she  had  moved,  leav¬ 
ing  no  address.  I  have  copied  the  names 
of  Spaulding.  Coaly  and  Phillips  from  a 
New  York  directory,  and  their  names  are 
legion,  with  no  result,  I  have  advertised 
in  the  New  York  World  and  Journal  and 
received  no  answer,  and  as  a  last  resort 
determined  to  ask  the  Hope  Farm  man  to 
help  me,  but  feared  to  take  such  a  liberty. 
Many  times  I  have  partly  written  a  letter 
to  you,  only  to  tear  it  up  in  fear  of  my 
own  temerity.  But  then  longing  to  fiud 
her  overcame  my  scruples,  and  at  last  I 
managed  to  send  the  letter  to  you,  with  the 
result  of  finding  her  in  a  few  days.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  thank  you,  your  kind¬ 
ness  is  beyond  thanks. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  paper 
was  printed  the  niece  walked  into  The 
R.  N.-Y.  office.  The  best  of  it  was  that 
she  did  not  care  so  much  about  the 
money,  but  wanted  to  see  her  aunt !  I 
can  hardly  tell  what  pleasure  it  gives  us 
all  to  help  in  this  way.  You  see  we 
are  justified  in  calling  our  readers  the 
great  Rural  family.  They  are  all  ready 
to  help.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  intimated 
that  I  coifid  not  hear  well.  Within  a 
week  several  strangers  wrote  to  tell  of 
a  wonderful  device  for  helping  the  deaf. 
There  can  be  nothing  finer  than  this 
willingness  to  help1.  If  we  can  all  work 
together  we  ought  to  do  something  with 
our  share  of  the  world. 

Farm  and  Home. — We  are  having  our 
usual  race  with  the  frost.  First  corn 
cutting  was  started  September  24.  The 
crop  might  have  stood  a  'little  longer, 
but  at  this  season  Jack  Frost  is  always 
hanging  at  the  corner,  and  we  prefer 
not  to  take  risk  on  the  lower  ground. 
The  later  planted  corn  should  not  be  cut 
before  October  1,  and  the  Eureka  should 
have  two  weeks  more.  We  never  had 
better  corn.  .  .  .  The  Soy  beans  are 
growing  and  forming  little  .pods.  We 
have  the  wrong  variety  in  Mammoth 
Yellow  to  make  seed.  On  September  25 
we  scattered  rye  between  the  rows  of 
Soy  beans  and  cultivated  it  in.  Just 
before  frost  the  bean  vines  will  be  cut 
We  plan  to  begin  feeding  to  the  cattle 
at  once,  since  this  same  frost  will  spell 
ruin  to  the  pasture.  What  the  cattle 
leave  will  be  cured  for  hay.  I  cannot 
say  that  this  crop  works  any  wonders 
with  us,  but  it  helps  out.  .  .  .  Sorry, 
but  brown-rot  is  working  on  our  late 
peaches  and  will  get  most  of  them,  I 
fear.  This  continual  wet  and  raw  , 
weather  has  been  too  much  for  us. 
However,  we  can  find  no  fault  with  our 
peach  season  and  wouldn’t  if  we  could, 
for  who  ever  got  fat  on  fault-finding? 
There  are  cases,  however,  where  we 
would  both  kick  and  strike.  Here  is 
one.  This  man  lives  in  southern  New 
York,  right  south  of  the  central  New 
York  peach  district: 

Such  peaches  as  we  get  are  usually  in¬ 
ferior,  mostly  Elbertas,  and  cost  us,  when 
we  can  get  them  at  all,  from  $1.25  to  $1 
per  half  bushel  ( ?.)  basket.  I  stopped  a 
peddler  last  night  and  paid  him  85  cents 
for  a  small  basket  of  Elbertas,  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  a  peek,  and  upon  emptying 
the  basket  found  that  a  couple  of  layers 
of  nice  peaches  had  been  placed  on  top 
and  the  rest  of  the  basket  had  been  filled 
with  very  small  and  rotten  ones.  I  spent 
several  hours  in  trying  to  find  the  man 
with  the  purpose  of  haling  him  before  our 
local  justice  of  the  peace,  but  he  had  left 
town  and  has  so  far  escaped  me. 

The  red-heads  may  not  be  expert 
salesmen,  but  they  never  did  any  such 
tricks  as  that.  Yet  it  is  a  fair  sample 
of  some  of  the  “peaches”  who  sell 
fruit.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  great  trouble  with  farm 
crops  is  fair  distribution.  Thousands 
of  people  cannot  get  good  fruit,  while 
hundreds  of  fruit  growers  can  hardly 
obtain  living  prices  for  what  they  grow. 

h.  w.  e. 


Long-strokemot«r,3#x5}4 

inches 

Enclosed  valves 
Three  bearing  crank  shaft 
Unit  power  plant 
Multiple  disc  clutch 
Three  speeds  forward 
Sliding  gears 
Full  floating  axle 
Central  control 


Zenith  carburetor 
Bosch  magneto 
106-inch  wheelbase 
32  x  3  }4-inch  tires 
Quick  detachable  rims 
Mohair  top  with  envelope 
Jiffy  curtains 
Windshield 
Rear  shock  absorber 


Prett-O-Lite  tank 
Gas  headlights 
Tools — horn 

Trimmings  black  and 
nickel 

Standard  color,  black 
Magneto  and  camshaft 
driven  by  silent  Cov¬ 
entry  chain 


Send  for  the  book  which  shows  why 
we  believe  the  Hupmobiie  is  the 
best  car  in  its  class  in  the  world. 

When  you  have  read  the 
book,  we  believe  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  1913  has 
produced  no  car  more 
meritorious. 


You  know,  of  course,  that  two 
cars  sold  at  the  same  price 
can  be  far  apart  in  real  value. 

And  you  are  aware  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  arises  from  what  is 
in  the  car;  not  what  is  on  it. 

In  the  matter  of  men,  machinery, 
material,  and  manufacturing 
methods  we  claim  kinship  for  this 
car  with  the  very  best. 


In  the  matter  of  watchful  workman¬ 
ship;  and  processes  calculated  to 
produce  precision  we  claim  first 
honors  in  the  Hupmobiie  class. 

We  believe  the  Hupmobiie  to  be  a 
car  of  longer  life  and  less  friction; 
a  car  of  fewer  repairs;  a  car  of 
greater  care  in  small  details;  a  car 
of  greater  efficiency  and  greater 
value. 

We  have  pictured  in  booklet  form 
a  volume  of  evidence  which  we 
believe  establishes  our  case;  and 
we  want  you  to  see  and  read  it. 

We  also  want  you  to  see  and  ride 
in  the  car — samples  are  now  in 
Che  hands  of  Hupmobiie  dealers. 


Hupp  Motor  Cat  Company,  1220  Milwaukee  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

fn  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 

A  perfect  burning  oi  1  maite  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
|  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 
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REPEATING  RIFLE 


You  can  buy  no  better  gun 
for  target  work  and  all 
small  game  up  to 
200  yards. 


Model 

20 _ 

Without 
change  of 
mechanism  it 
handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges 
perfectly.  The  deep  Ballard 
rifling  develops  maximum  power  and 
accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents  powder  and 
gases  from  being  blown  back.^  The  side  ejection  nevef  Jets  ejected  shells 
spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take¬ 
down  construction,  removable  action  parts,— least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the 
quickest  and  easiest  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 
The  136  page  7/7(7f7//2  catalog  ___  „ 

will  help  you  decide  whet  rifle  /Ste ///arli/t firearms  Co. 

best  suits  your  individual  desires. 

Send  3  stamps  for  it  today.  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  lrom  $*0  to  $-0  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons.  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu.. 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  S4J0,  Apple  Orchards  $100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Let  us  knowrn  what  sta*e  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested. 
Information  given  a..d  free  publications  furnisned  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  WashinjtoD,  D.  C. 
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Ruralisms 


TULIP-PLANTING  TIME. 

Looking  at  a  showy  bed  of  Spring¬ 
blooming  bulbs,  it  is  quite  easy  to  plan 
a  similar  display,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
forget  them  when  October  comes,  and 
only  remember  our  tardiness  when  the 
Spring  display  again  appears.  One  of 
the  great  conveniences  of  Fall  bulbs  is 
that  we  may  wait  until  the  first  frosts 
have  blackened  tender  annuals,  and  then 
remove  them,  make  the  bed  neat  and 
orderly,  and  get  in  our  bulbs,  which  will 
poke  through  in  early  Spring  with  no 
more  care  than  the  removal  of  mulch, 
if  used — though  we  would  rather  do 
without  any  mulch  except,  perhaps,  a 
few  evergreen  boughs,  because,  in  our 
locality,  field  mice  are  a  great  nuisance 
and  seem  to  have  a  special  yearning  for 
tulip  bulbs.  They  not  only  eat  the  roots 
in  the  Winter,  but  also  nip  off  the 
flower  stalks  as  they  first  sprout  in  the 
Spring,  and  appear  to  possess  an  un¬ 
canny  knowledge  of  the  rarest  variety 
we  grow,  for  they  always  attack  it  first 
of  all. 

Tulip  planting  is  a  very  simple  pro¬ 
cess.  They  may  be  planted  any  time 
before  hard  freezing  from  September  to 
November;  we  prefer  October  because 
the  beds  are  unoccupied  by  that  time. 
Sandy  loam  is  preferable,  with  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  and  leaf  mold  well 
worked  in;  fresh  manure  should  never 
be  used.  Good  drainage  is  needed;  if 
the  soil  is  low  and  damp  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  raised  bed,  several  inches 
above  the  ground  level.  Plant  the  bulbs 
at  a  depth  of  four  inches,  and  four  or 
five  inches  apart.  If  put  in  at  uneven 
depths  they  will  not  bloom  all  at  the 
same  time.  We  leave  our  tulips  in  the 
ground  all  the  year,  only  lifting  them 
at  intervals  of  about  three  years,  when 
they  are  dried  off  and  replanted  in  the 
Fall,  but  this  is  not  practical  under  all 
conditions.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  are  followed  by  tender  annuals, 
which  are  sown  among  them,  and  fill 
the  space  by  the  time  they  die  down.  It 
is  quite  practical  to  sow  Petunias  in  the 
Fall  when  smoothing  the  bed  after 
planting  the  bulbs,  with  perhaps  an 
edging  of  pansies  or  Alyssum ;  the  seeds 
start  to  grow  very  early,  and  quickly 
make  a  show  after  the  tulips.  If  mulch 
is  used — and  most  growers  recommend 
it — it  should  be  raked  off  by  degrees  in 
early  Spring,  or  bleached  and  tender 
growth  results. 

In  selecting  varieties,  do  not  get  a 
patchy  mixture  of  color;  solid  lines  are 
better,  and  do  not  mix  delicate  pinks 
with  red  and  yellow.  Early  and  late 
sorts  should  not  be  mixed  in  the  same 
row.  Among  standard  early  sorts  are 
Due  Van  Thol,  which  may  be  had  in 
four  colors,  white,  crimson,  scarlet  and 
yellow.  They  are  very  early,  single,  and 
only  about  six  inches  high.  Pottebakker, 
scarlet,  white  or  yellow,  is  larger  than 
Van  Thol,  also  very  early.  Proserpine, 
rose;  Canary  Bird,  golden  yellow; 
L’lmmaculee,  pure  white ;  Rembrandt, 
scarlet,  and  Couleur  Cardinal,  crimson, 
are  all  early,  single,  and  very  fine. 
Later  single  sorts  of  great  merit  are 
Keizerskroon,  red,  bordered  gold,  a  su¬ 
perb  flower;  Duchess  of  Parma,  orange 
scarlet,  edged  yellow ;  Cottage  Maid, 
pink  striped  white;  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
vivid  scarlet;  Chrysolora,  golden  yellow, 
one  of  the  best. 

Of  double  sorts  we  may  recommend 
Alba  Maxima,  white,  late ;  La  Candeur, 
white,  late ;  Rex  Rubrorum,  scarlet, 
late;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  pink,  late.  Good 
early  doubles  are  Couronne  d’Or,  yel¬ 
low;  Murillo,  pink;  Gloria  Solis,  scar¬ 
let,  with  yellow  edge. 

Two  wonderful  classes  of  late-flower¬ 
ing  tulips  are  the  Darwins  and  the 
Parrot  or  Dragon  varieties.  The  Dar¬ 
win  tulips  flower  in  late  May  and  June, 
large  globular  flowers  on  long  stems.- 
The  Dragons  are  slashed,  fringed  and 
flamed  with  mixed  colors.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  fine  Darwin  tulips :  Zulu,  vel¬ 
vety  purple  black,  very  tall ;  Mme.  Kre- 
lage,  shaded  violet  and  silvery  pink ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  satiny  purple  black ; 
William  Pitt,  dark  scarlet;  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  rosy  purple;  Wedding  Veil, 
white  flushed  violet,  faintly  marked 
black.  Excellent  Dragon  sorts  are 
Markgraf  von  Baden,  striped  yellow, 
scarlet  and  green;  Couleur  Cafe,  brown 
and  yellow;  Lutea  Major,  bright  yellow. 
Another  class,  known  as  May-flowering 
tulips,  includes  many  of  great  beauty 


and  fragrance.  Gesneriana  Spathulata, 
vivid  carmine,  with  a  peacock  blue 
blotch  at  base  of  petals,  was  the  love¬ 
liest  tiling^  in  our  garden  last  May, 
while  Bizarres  and  Bybloems  give  a 
wonderful  variety  of  blotched,  feathered 
and  penciled  flowers.  e.  t.  r. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

Our  Earliana  tomatoes  have  given  us 
this  season  the  heaviest  crop  in  years. 
The  tomatoes  were  well  shaped'  and 
smooth,  and  matured  very  evenly.  Their 
shipping  qualities,  too,  were  superb.  It  is 
our  intention  to  put  out  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  this  famous  variety  next  year. 

The  frequent  rains  of  the  past  month 
have  made  a  heavy  crop  of  cabbage.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  market  was 
glutted,  the  price  being  as  low  as  15  cents 
per  dozen  heads.  The  early  sowings  of 
the  late  varieties  are  now  coming  in  and 
command  a  good  figure.  The  favorite  sorts 
with  the  growers  are  the  Surehead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Drumhead. 

Poinsettias,  the  Christmas  flowers,  are 
now  being  placed  in  the  pans  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  holiday  demand.  Our  method 
is  to  select  four  or  five  stocky  plants  and 
put  them  in  a  shallow  half  pot  with  a 
few  small  ferns  added.  For  this  purpose 
the  low,  stout  plants  should  always  be  used 
for  best  results.  A  pot  fixed  up  in  this 
manner,  when  topped  off  with  several 
bright  bracts  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  each,  is  a  very  showy  affiTir. 
Poinsettias  are  easily  grown.  They  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  heat  and  water.  It  is 
possible  to  hasten  their  growth  by  using 
the  latter  lukewarm. 

As  the  season  for  outdoor  flowers  de¬ 
clines  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  let  our 
minds  turn  to  the  make-up  of  the  indoor 
garden.  Some  nice  plants  to  start  the 
closed  period  with  are  as  follows :  Boston 
and  Whitman’s  ferns,  Kentia  palms,  Arau¬ 
carias,  Cyclamens,  Clloire  de  Lorraine  Be¬ 
gonias,  primroses,  Rex  Begonias  and  red 
and  pink  geraniums.  Indeed,  this  collec¬ 
tion.  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pots  of 
hyacinths  and  lilies  in  season,  provides 
admirably  for  the  plant  decorations  of  the 
home  until  Spring  comes  again. 

Lily  bulbs  should  be  potted  or  planted 
soon  as  possible  after  being  secured  from 
the  seedsman.  Being  of  loose  formation, 
exposure  to  the  air  injures  them.  In 
transit  from  the  fields  they  are  packed  in 
fine  sand  enclosed  in  tight  cases.  For 
choice,  large  flowers  the  seven  by  nine- 
bulbs  should  be  selected.  The  Bermuda 
lilies,  coming  into  the  country  first,  are 
best  suited  for  Winter  forcing,  while  the 
Japan  strains  are  deemed  best  for  Easter. 
Lilium  Henryii  is  a  splendid  outdoor  lily 
and  is  exceedingly  scarce.  Lilium  spe- 
ciosum  and  L.  auratum  are  largely  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  open  ground  and  are  old- 
time  favorites.  The  blooms  of  the  latter 
often  attain  the  size  of  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  with  their  golden  bands  and  many 
spots  are  very  attractive.  Bulbs  of  this 
•class  suffer  chiefly  from  droughts.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  they  should  be  planted — in  rich 
soil  always — a  depth  of  at  least  10  inches. 

September  is  the  month  that  ushers  in 
the  glorious  Chrysanthemum.  The  word 
clirysos  means  gold,  and  the  yellow  kinds 
are  the  most  popular  of  all  the  ’mums. 
Golden  Glow,  one  of  the  earliest,  is  upon 
the  market  now.  Glory  of  the  Pacific, 
Polly  Rose,  October  Frost,  Virginia  Poehl- 
man,  Major  Bonnafou  and  Timothy  Eaton 
follow  in  rapid  succession  until  the  sea¬ 
son  is  closed  by  such  late  sorts  as  Jennie 
Nonin  in  December.  These  are  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  are  grown  by  the  commercial 
florists  and  can  be  seen  on  exhibition  at 
the  Chrysanthemum  shows  held  in  the 
Fall.  The  Pompons,  noted  for  their  numer¬ 
ous  button-like  flowers,  are  usually  forced 
in  pots  and  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
in  October.  The  hardy  sorts  lend  their 
array  of  many  colored  flowers  to  the  garden 
long  after  it  has  been  devastated  by  the 
frosts.  J.  L.  M. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a» 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HARD  TO  SEE 

Even  When  the  Facts  About  Coffee  are  Plain. 


It  is  curious  how  people  will  refuse 
to  believe  what  one  can  clearly  see. 

Tell  the  average  man  or  woman  that 
the  slow  but  cumulative  poisonous  ef¬ 
fect  of  caffeine — the  alkaloid  in  tea  and 
coffee — tends  to  weaken  the  heart,  upset 
the  nervous  system  and  cause  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  they  may  laugh  at  you  if  they 
don’t  know  the  facts. 

Prove  it  by  science  or  by  practical 
demonstration  in  the  recovery  of  coffee 
drinkers  from  the  above  conditions,  and 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  human  family 
will  shrug  their  shoulders,  take  some 
drugs  and — keep  on  drinking,  coffee 
or  tea. 

“Coffee  never  agreed  with  me  nor  with 
several  members  of  our  household,” 
writes  a  lady.  “It  enervates,  depresses 
and  creates  a  feeling  of  languor  and 
heaviness.  It  was  only  by  leaving  off 
coffee  and .  using  Postum  that  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  cause  and  way  out  of  these  ills. 

“The  only  reason,  I  am  sure,  why 
Postum  is  not  used  altogether  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  ordinary  coffee  is,  many  per¬ 
sons  do  not  know  and  do  not  seem  willing 
to  learn  the  facts  and  how  to  prepare 
this  nutritious  beverage.  There’s  only 
one  way — according  to  directions — boil  it 
fully  15  minutes.  Then  it  is  delicious.” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  W ellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
i  ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Compare 
this  remarkable 

hill-climbing  car ! 


Model  “R” 
Equipped 

$1600 


Will 
Climb  a  50% 
Hill  Easily- 


and  will  carry  a  full, load,  too!  This  feature 
makes  it  easy  for  the  Cartercar  to  travel  any 
roadway  over  which  you  wish  to  travel.  The  Car¬ 
tercar  has  no  gears,  no  clutch,  and  no  universal  joints. 

It’s  the  trouble-proof  car.  The  car  that  will  give  you 
one  hundred  cents  worth  of  motor  car  satisfaction  for  every 
dollar  you  invest.  No  other  car  is  so  efficient — no  car  with  gears 
can  be  so  reliable.  Has  an  unlimited  number  of  speeds — controlled 
with  one  lever.  Three  systems  of  brakes.  The  ideal  car  for  young 
people,  ladies  and  old  people,  too. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 

Of  course,  we  did  not  make  the  Cartercar  especially  for  farmers,  but  if  we  had 
done  so,  it  could  not  be  more  ideal.  All  we  ask  is  for  you  to  get  our  catalog 
and  compare  it  with  the  ordinary  car — write  now. 

Cartercar  Company,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Branches — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 


Phelps’  Great  Storm  •  Buggy 

For  Winter  or  Summer— Guaranteed  for  2  Years 


Save  $25 
To  $40 

And  Get  a  Better  Buggy 


Rides  extremely  easy — runs  lightly.  Phelps  experi¬ 
mented  8  years  before  perfecting  this  all  season 
buggy.  Built  on  our  famous  wrought  Iron  gear. 
Weighs  only  a  little  more  than  ordinary  buggy.  Oil 
tempered  tested  four  and  four  plate  springs — sofl 
and  comfortable  spring  cushion  and  spring  back. 
Beautifully  painted— elegantly  upholstered. 

Closed  Up  Is  Cold,  Wind,  Storm-Proof 
— Opened  Up  In  a  Second,  ^Sunshine  Let 
In  From  4  Sides — No  Jar,  No  Rattle 

Get  Phelps’  178-page  beautifully  Illustrated 
Free  Book— 275  photographs  showing  over 
125  different  styles  of  Auto-Seat  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Runabouts,  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons 
and  full  line  of  harness.  Book  shows  you  how  to 
cut  your  buggy  pree  almost  in  half.  Write  today  to 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  290  Columbus,  Ohio 


Costs  $40.00  Less 
Than  Any  Other 


Free 

Trial 


Fitall  running  gears.  Getanewwagon 
just  by  buying  wheels.  Unbreakable, 
almost  everlasting.  All  heights  and 
tire  widths.  Also  new  Electric  Handy 
Wagons.  Write  for  book  on  “  How 
to  Make  Old  Wagons  New.”  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 


Box 


Quincy.  Ill 


SAKE  EVERY 


$1.00 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

ORIDEAL 


aM  ilu  I  H  S 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks, Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Ground  Feed 

Makes  Fatter  Stock 

Valuable  stock  are  fed  on 
ground  feed.  It  keeps  them 
healthy  and  makes  them  fat. 

Star  Grinders 

will  enable  you  to 
keep  your  stock  Sweep 
sleek.  Grind  feed  for  neighbors 
I  and  make  a  good  profit.  Speedy 
and  durable.  Sweep  or  belt  ma¬ 
chines— guaranteed  one  year.  Gas 
engine  can  be  supplied  for  operat¬ 
ing  power  machines.  Booklet  and 
special  l can  price  list  free. 

THE  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
JPoweT—  13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  Its  value.  Roots  have  1 
their  place  in  the  feeding  economy  of  every  barn  and  »] 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy — they  pay  bigger  M 
profits  on  l tms  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 


Cutter 


Is  only  machine 
making  the  “Non- 
-  !■  ■  i  ■—  Choke  Curve 

Cut”  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Self-feeding  ;  cuts 
fast  and  easy  ;  7  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  Book  Free.  Address 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 


Puts  a  Set  of 
Steel  Wheels 

on  Your  Wagon 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul- 
7  ing  on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
&as  represented,  pay  balance.  If  not, 
buck  comes  your  $4.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

.  Madein  one  piece!  All  sizes,  tofitanyaxle.  Sava 
25%of  draft.  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  954,  Quincy,  III. 

Big  Saving  On 

ROOFING 

Send  no  money!  Pay  only  if  satisfied* 

Sensational  low  prices !  Thousands  of 1 
farmers  getting  the  benefit.  Buy  now — 
save  big  money.  Share  in  the  Profits 
o«  20  Great  Factories.  We  sell  only 
direct  to  you,  no  middlemen.  Great  book  an 
$1.00  Profit-Sharing  Certificate  Free  if  you  write'' 
postal  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this  grand  offer. 

PYppi  I  Metal  Roofing  and  siding  is  highest^ 

"»"■■■■  quality  made.  Brand  new— not  used. 

Look  out  for  shop-worn  and  second  hand  stuff.  Get 
our  prices,  big  book  of  bargains  from  20  great  fac« 
tones  and  $1  certificate — all  free.  Ask  for  Free  sample. 
[The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  IL31,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL' 

Double  Action.  Triple  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  our 
leading  Feed  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO. 

From  Cob  to  Meal 

Faster  and  Cheaper 

'  *  Wet  or  dry,  cob  or  grain — all  the  same  to 
the  “Bull  Dog”.  Can’tclog — it's  force  feed 
throughout.  One  set  of 
rollers  grinds  5,000  bushels 


Grinding  Bull  Bog 

Use  It  lO  Days  Free 

Test  this  great  grinder  on 
your  farm.  If  it  isn’ttbefast- 
est,  lightest-runningmillyou 
ever  saw — send  it  back  at  our 
J-'.S'  expense.  Write  for  details, 
i.'-ttt  stating  H.  P.  of  engine. 

LoU  M,°‘  Co-»  East 
\ ,  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  franca.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  hut  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  are  printing  some  brief  papers  on  the  English 
system  of  co-operative  buying.  These  articles  are 
written  by  a  man  who  was  in  the  lead  of  the  move¬ 
ment  on  the  other  side.  We  see  that  these  societies  are 
mostly  started  by  consumers.  Without  question  thou¬ 
sands  of  buyers  in  our  cities  are  anxious  to  deal  direct 
with  farmers  in  this  way.  It  will  take  some  time  to  start 
properly,  but  when  it  does  start  nothing  can  stop  it. 

* 

The  State  of  Virginia  appropriated  $30,000  to 
establish  lime-grinding  plants.  The  plan  'was  to  fol¬ 
low  Illinois  in  using  convict  labor  at  crushing  lime¬ 
stone  for  agricultural  use.  This  limestone  was  to 
be  sold  at  cost.  Naturally  private  interests  in  lime 
making  would  object  to  such  use  of  convict  labor 
and  suit  has  been  brought  to  restrain  the  State  from 
going  into  the  lime  business.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
law  is  not  “constitutional,”  and  years  may  be  needed 
to  decide,  for  the  law  mills  grind  slowly. 

* 

Tke  New  York  Prohibitionists  have  nominated 
our  old  friend  Clark  Allis  of  Medina  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Mr.  Allis  is  well  known  as  a  practical 
farmer.  He  is  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  He  is  a  man  of  solid 
character  and  ability,  who  knows  what  farmers  need, 
and  who  has  the  force  and  courage  to  make  such 
needs  known.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  man  directly  representing  practical  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  nominated  for  a  large  elective  office  in 
New  York.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  by  rolling  up  a  big  vote  for 
Mr.  Allis. 

* 

There  is  a  strange,  hard  situation  in  Western  Kan¬ 
sas.  A  new  disease  has  killed  off  a  large  proportion  of 
the  work  horses.  Land  has  not  been  Fall  worked — 
much  less  seeded.  Without  horse  power  what  can 
be  done?  The  advice  is  to  use  traction  engines  for 
seeding,  at  least.  There  are  several  such  engines  in 
every  Western  community,  and  three  or  four  drills 
can  be  rigged  behind  each  one.  This  will  make  rough 
and  uneven  seeding,  but  it  will  be  better  than  none. 
Ten  years  ago  the  situation  would  be  well-nigh  hope¬ 
less.  Now  die  traction  engine  will  walk  off  with  part 

of  the  trouble.  ' 

* 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  an  authorized  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  regarding  our 
“four-sided  platform.” 

1.  A  fair  parcels  post — transportation. 

2.  Agricultural  credits — liquid  farm  capital. 

3.  Public  supervision  of  middlemen — business  pro¬ 
tection. 

4.  A  Federal  “Blue  Sky”  law — investment  security. 
It  seems  that  a  number  of  our  readers  sent  this 

“platform”  direct  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  reply  they 
received  this  extract  from  the  now  famous  Hartford 
speech.  Mr.  Roosevelt  meets  the  issue  fairly.  He 
makes  some  broad  promises,  but  this  speech  puts 
these  four  issues  up  where  the  politicians  must  up¬ 
hold  them  or  run.  All  the  parties  favor  agricultural 
credits  and  parcels  post,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
different  brands  of  these  things!  The  mere  name 
means  little.  Along  with  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  statement 

we  begin  a  farmer’s  argument  for  Mr.  Taft. 

* 

Last  season  an  apple  dealer  who  had  been  buying 
a  certain  orchard  for  several  years  looked  over  the 
fruit  carefully  and  offered  $600.  Soon  after  another 
buyer  came  along  and  offered  $1,000.  The  farmer  had 
known  the  first  man  a  long  time  and  seen  his  esti¬ 
mates  worked  out  in  the  barrelled  crop  in  a  way  that 
showed  good  judgment  and  a  disposition  toward  fair 
dealing,  but  the  offer  of  $400  more  was  too  tempting 
to  turn  aside.  The  $1,000  man  came  with  his  helpers 
and  decided  that  the  best  way  was  to  make  a  first 
picking  of  the  finest  fruit  and  get  it  off  at  once.  He 
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would  make  sufficient  deposit  on  this  to  cover  its  full 
value  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  back  after 
the  other  apples,  which  in  the  meantime  would  be  im¬ 
proving.  This  sounded  reasonable  as  explained  by 
the  buyer’s  glib  tongue,  and  the  farmer,  anxious  to 
help  the  man  who  had  apparently  given  him  a  good 
bargain,  let  it  go  in  that  way.  The  buyer  never  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  farmer  was  left  with  his  low  grades 
and  culls  which  when  picked  looked  worse  than  he 
had  thought.  Instead  of  making  $400  over  the  first 
man’s  offer  he  lost  about  $100  on  the  deal. 

* 

Any  improvement  in  our  political  conditions,  to  be  at 
•  all  permanent,  will  have  to  come  from  an  awakened  and 
enlightened  upright  Christian  citizenship  that  can  and  will 
fight  for  its  liberties.  Such  a  citizenship,  instead  of  crying 
for  new  weapons,  will  effectively  use  those  already  at 
hand.  The  question  that  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  is,  do  we  really  lack  such  a  citizenship, 
or  dobs  it  only  need  an  awakening?  Time  alone  will  tell. 

Our  friend  from  Oregon  told  us  that  on  page  981. 
Leave  out  the  grafters  and  politicians  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  honest  people  remaining  will  agree  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  Christian  citizenship  can  give  us  what  we  need 
in  public  life.  People  may  not  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  what  such  citizenship  is,  but  they  will  agree  that 
some  high  ideal  is  needed.  Therefore  our  first  ques¬ 
tion  should  be — what  are  the  old  political  parties  do¬ 
ing  to  inspire  such  ideals?  We  will  all  admit  that 
when  the  Republican  party  started  it  did  inspire  such 
citizenship.  It  had  nothing  else  to  offer — and  this 
fact  was  what  gave  it  the  life  to  endure.  Is  it  doing 
anything  to-day  to  inspire  men  to  fight  for  their  true 
liberties?  We  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  now  directed,  controlled  or  “bossed.”  We  ask 
that  question  in  sober  earnestness — will  you  drop  “poli¬ 
tics”  for  a  moment  and  answer  it?  The  same  of  the 
Democratic  party.  What  is  there  about  its  record  or 
about  the  men  who  control  it  which  justifies  the  belief 
that  it  can  inspire  this  Christian  citizenship,  which  we 
admit  is  needed?  You  may  tell  us  how  these  parties 
stand  on  the  tariff  or  other  material  questions,  but 
we  agree  that  some  enduring  ideal  is  the  fundamental 
need  of  this  country.  Does  anyone  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  see  influences  in  these  old  parties  which  lead 
to  this  citizenship? 

And  what  are  “the  weapons  at  hand?”  What  can 
a  scattered  army  of  men  who  must  work  for  a  living 
do  with  the  packed  caucus  and  convention?  Centuries 
ago,  when  true  farming  began,  the  English  farmers 
were  free  men — each  a  fighter  with  his  bow  or  other 
weapon.  The  system  slowly  changed  and  strong  and 
far-seeing  men  assumed  the  work  of  fighting  and 
“protecting”  the  farmers  so  that  they  might  produce 
more.  Finally  the  farmers  found  themselves  without 
weapons — mere  drudges  for  manorial  lords  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  weapons  and  thus  the  men  and  what  they 
produced.  The  old  parties  have  brought  the  common 
people  to  much  the  same  position  in  politics.  What 
weapons  have  they  left  with  which  to  fight  their 
political  lords?  Awake  at  last,  they  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  men  who  must  fight  with  bare 
hands  against  armored  soldiers.  That  is  why  they  de¬ 
mand  the  primary,  the  referendum  and  the  recall. 

This  country  does  not  lack  “such  a  citizenship.” 
It  will  be  found  in  the  couptry  in  our  farm  homes. 
The  way  to  awaken  it  is  to  improve  these  homes.  For 
years  we  have  done  our  small  best  to  help  the  farmer 
obtain  a  fair  shar§  of  what  his  labor  sells  for.  In 
this  lies  the  great  hope  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  home — and  from  that  the  true  awakening  of 
that  Christian  citizenship  which  this  nation  needs. 
Very  likely  the  first  efforts  to  use  the  new  political 
weapons  will  be  crude  and  clumsy.  Farmers  may  at 
first  even  wound  themselves,  but  not  one  of  these 
new  weapons  will  be  thrown  away.  We  shall  learn 
how  to  use  them,  in  time,  and  by  their  use  win  the 
political  freedom  which  is  to  give  the  plain  farmer 

a  fairer  chance  in  the  world.  It  will  require  long 

years.  The  growth  must  be  as  slow  and  solid  as 

that  of  a  tree.  Many  of  us  who  are  now  fighting 

may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  nevertheless  we  will  fight  on. 

* 

Does  New  York  State  buy  much  land  for  agricultural 
purposes?  Would  there  be  any  use  in  trying  to  sell  a 
farm  to  the  State?  Who  would  be  the  proper  parties  to 
address?  n.  c. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  had  several 
letters  like  the  above.  Evidently  there  are  people 
who  think  the  State  is  purchasing  land  for  farm 
purposes.  There  is  nothing  to  this  idea.  The  State 
does  not  want  to  buy  any  such  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  owns  about  260  farms  which  it  wants 
to  sell.  These  farms  are  both  large  and  small.  The 
titles  lapsed  to  the  State  through  foreclosure  of 
loan  office  mortgages.  Some  of  them  have  been 
State  property  for  many  years  and  are  now  in  very 
poor  condition.  They  ought  to  be  sold  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  30  or  40  of  the  farms  have  been  applied 
for.  It  is  hard  to  place  a  fair  price  on  some  of  them, 
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as  they  could  hardly  be  considered  “bargains.”  But 
the  State  does  not  want  to  buy  any  farms.  Do  not 
waste  time  fooling  with  any  such  proposition.  There’s 
nothing  to  it. 

* 

Since  you  have  been  so  long  an  advocate  of  Alfalfa, 
you  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  following  personal 
experience.  Until  recently  we  Lave  fed  farm  horses  on 
Timothy  and  mixed  grass  hay  and  oats  mainly.  Since  wc 
have  now  no  pure  Timothy  on  the  place,  but  only  hay 
tvhieh  contains  a  large  percentage  of  Alfalfa,  we  began  in 
June  feeding  our  work  horses  on  hay  containing  50  per 
cent  Alfalfa.  We  have  been  much  pleased  and  astonished 
by  the  fact  that  since  using  Alfalfa  the  amount  of  grain 
required  daily  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  now  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  horses  are  in  better  shape  than 
in  previous  years,  both  in  appearance  and  apparent  health. 
They  show  as  much  life  as  formerly,  carry  more  flesh, 
have  withstood  hard  work  better,  and  this  at  a  saving 
of  nine  cents  per  horse  per  day.  henry  w.  healy. 

No  question  about  it,  Alfalfa  makes  a  substitute 
for  grain.  Our  proposition  is  that  harvesting  the 
crop  on  an  acre  of  good  Alfalfa  is  like  putting  three 
or  four  tons  of  wheat  bran  into  the  grain  bin.  That 
is  a  good  way  for  all  of  us  to  think  about  Alfalfa. 
We  know  what  bran  means  and  what  it  costs. 

* 

We  wish  you  would  tell  us  why  the  newspaper 
reporters  are  so  willing  to  spread  fake  reports  about 
food.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  report  of 
poisons  found  in  canned  goods.  The  last  one  declared 
that  arsenate  of  lead  had  been  found  in  peaches 
canned  in  Georgia.  The  report  went  on  to  state 
that  the  poison  had  been  traced  to  a  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate.  The  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Georgia  sends  us  a  letter  from  the  State 
chemist,  who  has  examined  many  samples  of  the  con¬ 
demned  peaches. 

We  have  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  these 
peaches  to  see  if  any  arsenate  of  lead  was  present  In 
same.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  arsenate  of  lead 
In  any  of  these  canned  peaches,  and  I  will  further  state 
that  we  have  never  found  arsenate  of  lead  in  any  canned 
peaches  submitted  to  us  for  examination. 

e.  e.  stallings. 

State  Chemist. 

That  ought  to  settle  it,  but  the  lie  will  go  on  doing 
damage  to  a  legitimate  industry.  The  circulation  of 
such  a  story  could  do  great  harm  to  the  peach  in¬ 
dustry.  In  many  sections  Summer  spraying  is  a  vital 
necessity.  The  pickers  and  packers  eat  30  or  more 
of  the  sprayed  peaches  per  day. 

*  * 

During  the  past  five  years  18,571  packets  of  seeds 
have  been  tested  in  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  One  object  was  to  compare 
what  are  known  as  “box  seeds”  with  those  obtained 
from  mail  order  houses.  The  so-called  box  seeds  are 
sold  at  local  stores— usually  in  gaudy  packets  and 
with  high  “claims.”  Only  60.5  per  cent  of  the  box 
seeds  germinated,  while  of  those  ordered  by  mail  77.5 
per  cent  grew.  The  Department’s  reason  for  this 
difference  is  given  as  follows : 

There  is  doubtless  an  economic  reason  for  the  higher 
average  quality  of  the  seeds  sold  by  mail-order  bouses  as 
compared  with  the  seeds  sent  out  by  many  of  the  houses 
selling  box  seeds.  It  is  possible  for  a  new  firm  or  one 
without  reputation  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  seeds, 
put  them  up  in  showy  packets  and  boxes,  and  by  means 
of  attractive  prices  dispose  of  them  to  local  merchants 
either  on  commission  or  by  sale  outright.  Mail-order 
houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dependent  for  their  trade 
on  proportionately  few  new  customers  each  year,  their 
business  being  based  largely  on  the  satisfactory  quality 
of  their  seeds  whicti  purchasers  have  used  in  previous 
years. 

Much  the  same  argument  might  apply  to  a  few  old 
firms  which  sell  the  “box  seeds”  year  after  year.  Yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  mail  order  houses  are 
obliged  to  give  fair  satisfaction  or  lose  their  trade. 

1  heir  customers  are  not  obliged  to  patronize  them 
unless  they  are  satisfied.  When  a  mail  order  house 
increases  its  trade  and  holds  old  customers  there  is 
good  evidence  of  satisfactory  stock. 


BREVITIES. 

Select  the  seed  corn  in  the  field — now. 

It  is  a  good  imitation  of  the  “milk  of  human  kindness” 
that  attracts  the  sucker. 

Bulletin  No.  502,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  entitled  “Timothy  Production  on  Irrigated 
Land  in  the  Northwestern  States.”  /  It  will  interest  many 
farmers. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  says  that  the  price  of  milk  is 
rising  around  Sharon,  Pa.,  because  the  plague  of  flies  is 
causing  a  serious  shrinkage  in  supply.  One  would  think 
the  fly-killer  ought  to  get  busy. 

“Home  canning.”  A  number  of  readers  are  trying 
this — “as  a  way  of  getting  ahead  of  tfle  commission 
frauds.”  The  value  of  their  reports  will  come  after  the 
goods  are  sold.  See  how  they  keep  and  how  much  they 
bring. 

With  the  fear  of  bubonic  plague  and  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  spread  by  rats,  it  is  said  that  the  price  of  cats  has 
increased  in  the  seaboard  cities.  Do  not  ask  us  to  name  a 
market  for  Tom  or  Tabby,  for  they  are  not  auoted  in 
“live  stock”  reports.  •  '  -  • 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor’s  Note. — Under  this  heading  m  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  o£  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people  J. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  TAFT. 

Part  I. 

If  “Progressivism”  means  continuity  of 
national  existence  ;  if  it  makes  for  growth 
in  social,  political  and  business  morals ; 
if  it  means  looking  forward  with  intelli¬ 
gence  based  on  experience ;  if  it  means 
wise  planning  with  reasonable  assurance 
of  success ;  if  it  means  open  and  thorough 
discussions  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
proposed  reforms ;  if  it  means  faithful  ser¬ 
vice,  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  de¬ 
liberation  before  action,  then  we  can  safely 
claim  as  a  Progressive,  and  support  for  re- 
election,  our  excellent  President,  William 
H.  Taft,  a  man  with  sound  views  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  and  national  administration. 

Mr.  Taft  negotiated  and  pressed  for  ap¬ 
proval  the  arbitration  treaties,  which  mark 
the  greatest  advance  in  civilization  since 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  joint 
efforts  of  “  mpd  iaiivial”  Progressives  and 
Democrats  (?)  have  temporarily  delayed 
the  confirmation  of  this  great  work,  for 
which  the  President  labored  manfully  aud 
unceasingly.  About  one  year  ago  1  heard 
him  make  a  “Peace”  speech  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  con¬ 
vincing  moral  discourse  that  1  have  heard 
in  10  years.  These  treaties  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Reciprocity  pact  are  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  thoroughly  modern  (.not  me¬ 
diaeval)  view  of  life  and  national  honor; 
they  show  that  he  is  abreast  of  the  finest 
thought  of  our  time  and  is  using  properly 
his  great  powers  to  express  his  thought  in 
appropriate  measures.  He  holds  out  a 
neighborly  hand,  inviting  discussion  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  our  international 
disputes  in  open  court,  with  all  the  dignity 
and  majesty  of  the  Jaw  of  nations.  War 
is  the  greatest  curse  of  our  race,  farmers 
suffering  most,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
Mr.  Taft  is  to-day  the  Progressive,  the 
Modernist,  the  Futurist,  the  leading  ex¬ 
emplar  of  the  moral  law  in  action. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  tariff 
and  the  farm,  many  people  fail  to  realize 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  our  imports  come 
under  tbe  free  list,  and  that  on  the  whole 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  for  signing  which 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  severely  criticised,  is 
really  a  step  toward  lower  duties.  The 
writer  is  no  high  protectionist,  but  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  greatest  benefici¬ 
aries  of  a  protective  tariff  are  the  farmers, 
truckers,  dairymen,  fruit  growers  near  the 
large  industrial  centers,  who  completely 
bridge  the  difference  between  the  35-cent 
and  the  90-cent  dollar.  The  prosperity  of 
the  banks  in  these  neighborhoods  tells  this 
story. 

Much  wild  talk  about  “predatory  inter¬ 
ests,”  "special  interests,”  “money  trusts,” 
etc.,  is  fired  at  farmers,  and  Mr.  Taft  is 
represented  as  a  personification  or  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  these  horrors,  but  if  farm¬ 
ers  suffer  from  such  combinations  they 
must  feel  it  iu  increased  expense  or  re¬ 
duced  receipts.  Let  us  examine.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  chief  item  of  expense  is  for  labor, 
the  increase  being  about  100  per  cent  in 
30  or  40  years.  Do  we  blame  it  on  any 
illegal  combination  of  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth”  ?  Are  we  forming  organizations 
to  combat  the  “hired  man’s  trust”? 
Horses  are  purchased  by  Eastern  farmers, 
who  raise  few  colts.  They  have  increased 
in  value  in  20  years  perhaps  200  per  cent. 
In  November,  1894,  1  overheard  in  a  hotel 
at  Owego,  N  Y.,  one  man  advise  a  horse- 
owner  to  knock  his  colts  in  the  head,  as  it 
would  not  pay  to  keep  them  over  Winter. 
What  “special  interest”  has  been  favored 
by  Mr.  Taft  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  farm  horses?  When  we  sell  hay 
at  $28  per  ton  to  our  neighbor  dairymen, 
and  corn  at  $1  per  bushel,  aud  potatoes 
at  $2  per  bushel,  is  it  due  to  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  iu  a  Federal  court?  Does  the 
price  movement  of  these  products  depend 
on  the  dissolution  of  a  “hay  trust,”  or  a 
“corn  trust,”  or  a  “potato  trust”  ?  Rail¬ 
road  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  are 
no  higher  than  30  years  ago  ;  in  fact  gen¬ 
erally  are  lower,  yet  the  companies’  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  wages,  have  increased.  Our 
taxes  and  fire  insurance  are  approximately 
the  same ;  road  taxes  increasing.  Repairs 
cost  more,  but  who  demands  the  breaking 
up  of  un  illegal  eombiuatiou  of  carpenters, 
masons,  painters  and  plumbers? 

Our  farm  implements  are  lower  in  cost, 
harvesters  especially.  Fertilizers  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  price,  largely  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  cotton  stimulated 
the  demand  for  nitrogenous  materials.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  rose  at  Liverpool  about 
$15  per  ton  within  four  years.  Nitrate  of 
soda  likewise  rose  in  the  same  market.  No 
secret  or  illegal  combination  nor  "invisible 
government”  was  beneath  this  "uplift.”  Did 
any  "invisible  government”  put  up  the 
price  of  grass  seeds  last  year?  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  farmer’s  children  costs  no  more 
than  30  years  ago.  His  family  clothing 
costs  but  little  more.  His  canned  goods 
cost  more,  but  he  need  not  use  them  if 
he  keeps  a  good  garden  and  truck  patch. 

I  remember  when  both  sugar  aud  oil  were 
much  higher  than  at  present.  The  tele¬ 
phone  is  cheap ;  many  of  us  have  the  mail 
delivered  at  our  doors  at  some  one’s  else 
expense.  Automobiles,  acetylene  lights, 
steam  heat,  electric  power  equipments  cost 
some  money  if  we  must  have  them. 

The  farmer  is  suffering  from  unrest,  but 
it  is  uot  a  class  unrest ;  others  have  the 
symptoms,  even  more  violently.  Farmers 
and  townsmen  alike,  all  of  us,  feel  that  we 
are  good  material  for  legislators,  congress¬ 
men,  governors,  judges,  etc.,  aud  we  are 
burning  to  take  a  direct  part  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  administration  and  interpretation  of 
laws.  This  is  the  real  genesis  of  “referen¬ 
dum,”  “initiative,”  “recall  of  judges”  and 
of  "decisions,”  and  other  nostrums.  We 
forget  that  after  a  few  trials,  only  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  voters  will  take 
any  interest  in  this  continuous  perform¬ 
ance,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  for  “inter¬ 
ests”  with  means  to  control  this  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  only  a  small  part  of  the 
people.  Buying  up  eight  per  cent  of  the 
vote  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Taft  said  lately,  “A  change  is  not 
necessarily  a  reform,”  a  truism  so  common 
that  it  is  a  platitude,  yet  a  noisy  minority 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  trv  all 
unproven  reforms  (?)  at  once,  and  insist 
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on  putting  their  ideas  on  trial  in  unskilful 
and  incompetent  hands.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  most  conspicuous  supporters  are  not 
by  any  means  distinguished  for  competence 
and  efficiency,  for  logical  thought,  nor  well 
ordered  action.  Has  he  ever  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  any  well-considered,  definite 
plan  of  finance,  or  banking,  or  taxation? 
He  has  been  on  all  sides  of  the  tariff. 
He  would  keep  it  up  to  maintain  profits 
and  wages,  and  put  it  down  to  lower  the 
selling  prices  of  products,  is  this  economic 
and  commercial  genius?  He  wants  to  take 
hold  of  all  large  business  and  financial  cor¬ 
porations  and  regulate  them,  even  to  the 
fixing  of  prices.  How  soon,  then,  will  the 
attempt  be  made  to  fix  prices  for  beef, 
pork,  wheat,  hay,  etc.?  Shall  wheat  be 
put  to  $1.50  or  down  to  75  cents?  Are  we 
to  vote  on  it?  Is  it  possible  that  such 
absurd  propositions  are  attracting  people? 

Pennsylvania.  m.  k. 


Roosevelt  and  the  “Four-sided  Platform.” 

The  following,  from  a  speech  delivered 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  2,  is  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  answer  to  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“Here  at  this  agricultural  fair,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  not  only  to  the  farmers  of 
Connecticut  but  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  generally.  I  want  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  our  platform  as  it  affects  agri¬ 
culture.  We,  in  our  platform,  in  that  re¬ 
spect  also  face  the  facts.  We  propose  a 
perfectly  definite  course  of  action,  up  to 
which  we  intend  to  live. 

“I  was  struck  two  and  one-half  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  and  unpleas¬ 
antly  struck,  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
behind  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
so  many  particulars  in  dealing  with  the 
farming  people,  and  for  the  matter  of  that 
with  the  wage-workers.  It  was  rather  a 
shock  to  me  when  I  went  to  Germany  and 
Denmark  and  found  that  their  farmers 
•Were  organized  and  facilities  for  them 
provided  by  the  government  as  our  farmers 
have  not  been  organized  and  have  not  been 
cared  for  by  the  government.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  adopt  from  Germany,  Canada, 
Denmark  aud  every  other  country  where 
there  has  been  wise  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  farmers — legislation  such  as  that 
in  Germany  for  providing  cooperative  credit 
for  the  farmers,  such  as  iu  Canada  in  the 
way  that  the  farmers  are  assisted  to  de¬ 
velop  their  farms,  every  kind  of  legislation 
of  that  kind  it  is  our  purpose  to  introduce 
into  this  country,  not  copying  it  slavishly, 
facing  the  fact  that  there  are  wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  conditions  abroad  and  at  home, 
hut  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  our  farmers. 

“Again,  we  have  declared  definitely  for 
a  parcels  post.  Understand,  when  we  de¬ 
clare  for  a  parcels  post,  it  means  we  are 
going  to  have  it,  if  we  have  the  power.  If 
I  were  President  and  Congress  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Progressives  and  did  not 
pass  the  parcels  post,  I  would  get  it  together 
again  until  it  did.  I  would  proceed  upon 
the  presumption  that  we  have  made  certain 
definite  promises  and  that  our  promises 
bind  us  just  as  much  as  an  honorable  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  in  private  and  business  life 
bound  by  his  promises.  Our  platform  is  a 
covenant  with  the  people  aud  we  propose 
to  keep  it  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

"Then,  again,  our  platform  has  taken 
definite  stand  in  favor  of  rigid  control  by 
the  National  Government  over  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  securities.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  reports  that  last  year  the  people  were 
robbed  of  about  oue  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  by  fake  financial  promot¬ 
ers.  We  intend  to  stop  that  by  having 
the  National  Government  do  substantially 
what  Kansas  has  done  in  its  “Blue  Sky” 
law,  by  having  the  National  Government 
see  to  it  that  the  issuance  of  securities  is 
done  iu  such  fashion  that  we  shall  know 
that  the  securities  are  genuine,  so  that 
there  shall  be  an  absolute  control  over  the 
issuance  of  any  security  to  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  invited  to  subscribe,  any  se¬ 
curity  of  any  concern  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  as  almost  every  large  busi¬ 
ness  nowadays  is. 

“Again,  iu  the  fourth  place,  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  iu  our  farm  life  at  present, 
and  oue  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  high 
cost  of  living,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  ar¬ 
ticles  raised  on  the  farm,  is  that  now  the 
farmer’s  product  has  to  pay  three  or  four 
profits,  because  it  goes  through  the  hands 
of  so  many  middlemen  before  it  gets  to 
the  consumer.  Iu  Denmark,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  Germany,  they  have  met  it,  and 
they  are  now  trying  to  meet  it  in  Ireland, 
by  improved  methods  of  cooperative  busi¬ 
ness  among  farmers,  aiding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  helped  out,  when 
necessary,  by  law.  Our  purpose  is  to  en¬ 
able  the  farmer  to  put  his  product  well- 
nigh  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  so  that  the  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  shall  go  into  the  farmers’  pockets 
and  not  stay  somewhere  in  between  ;  and 
through  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  better 
price  for  the  farmer’s  products  to  the 
farmer  and  yet  let  the  consumer  pay  less 
than  he  now  does  for  what  is  raised  on  the 
farm.  More  than  one  type  of  legislation 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  meet  that  dif¬ 
ficulty,  including,  if  necessary,  strict  gov¬ 
ernmental  supervision  over  what  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  do.  But  the  government  can  do  it, 
and  the  government  will  do  it.  if  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  is  given  the  power  to  act 
in  the  premises. 

(Question  from  man  in  crowd:  Give  us 
an  idea  of  how  it  can  be  done.) 

“In  this  way :  Our  proposal  is  to  do 
what  has  already  been  done  in  certain 
sections  of  this  country  and  what  has 
already  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  in  Denmark,  to  organize  the 
farmers  themselves  for  purposes  of  coop¬ 
erative  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  government  take  such  control 
over  market  places  and  the  terminals  of 
railroads  as  to  enable  them  to  be  made  the 
meeting  places  for  the  man  who  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  products  and  for  the  products 
brought  in  by  the  farmers  themselves,  so 
that  the  farmers  may  treat  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct,  right  at  that  point.” 


Calves.  $7  to  $8 ;  heifers,  $25 ;  cows, 
$30  to  $70,  very  few  at  $70;  horses.  $125 
to  $250,  scarce  and  very  few  sound  ;  milk 
18  cents  a  gallon  ;  butter,  20  cents  a 
pound:  broilers,  17  cents;  fowls,  17; 
roosters,  12 ;  hogs,  seven  to  eight  cents 
live ;  pigs,  $5  per  pair.  No  produce 
shipped  ;  local  potatoes,  50  cents  per 
bushel.  No  fruit  raised.  Everybody  here 
raises  tomatoes  for  the  cannery,  30c.  a  bush 
Arlington.  Md.  t.  w.  h 


NEW-YORKER 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Mayor  Blankenburg  and 
Director  Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  September 
19,  received  from  the  experts  on  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  freight  rate  case  the  preliminary 
plan  which  they  will  use  in  the  case  against 
the  coal  carrying  roads  to  reduce  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  and  so  ameliorate  the  high  cost 
of  living  by  an  attempt  to  bring  this  neces¬ 
sity  down  to  the  price  at  which  it  is  de¬ 
clared  it  should  be  sold.  These  papers 
show  that  coal  which  now  sells  for  $7  a 
ton  should  not  retail  at  more  than  $3.25 
a  ton  and  the  smaller  sized  coal  at  $3.05 
a  ton.  The  plan  was  prepared  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Ward  Pierson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  it  shows  that  the 
constitution  of  the  State  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  most  rigid  in  stipulating 
against  any  form  or  preference  or  dis¬ 
crimination  by  the  railroads  and  against 
the  charge  of  a  greater  rate  for  a  shorter 
haul.  This  provision  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  acts  of  1883  and  1907,  which 
give  effect  to  the  long  and  short  haul  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitution,  which  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books  to  regulate 
freight  rates  in  that  State.  The  statement 
which  the  Mayor  has  received  and  on  which 
he  is  asked  to  bring  suit  and  compel  the 
anthracite  companies  to  lower  the  rates 
on  coal  shows  by  reports  from  the  Reading 
Company  what  has  formerly  been  the  price 
of  transportation  and  also  the  cost  of 
labor.  In  certain  years  the  Reading  Com¬ 
pany  was  compelled  to  go  into  the  open 
market  and  purchase  coal,  and  from  its 
own  figures  it  admits  that  all  that  was  paid 
for  this  commodity  at  the  mines  from  rival 
operators  was  $2.30,  and  the  city  declares 
that  this  price  shows  a  profit,  as  one  op¬ 
erator  would  hardly  sell  to  a  rival  at  actual 
cost.  The  experts  iu  their  analysis  and 
computation  show  that  anthracite  coal  at 
the  mines  should  oost  only  $1.30,  as  against 
the  $4  which  is  now  charged  for  it.  The 
freight  rate  should  be  95  cents,  as  agaiust 
the  $1.70  which  the  railroads  now  charge, 
aud  the  retailer  could  then  receive  $1  for 
the  handling  of  it  instead  of  $1.30,  which 
he  now  receives. 

Although  a  British  firm  has  consider¬ 
ably  underbid  American  contractors  on 
proposals  to  supply  12-inch  and  14-inch 
armor  piercing  shells,  it  is  not  believed 
at  Washington  that  the  foreign  hid  will 
be  accepted.  The  present  appropriation 
bill  for  the  navy  provides  that  only  in 
emergency  shall  materials  be  purchased  for 
the  navy  abroad*  aud  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  Navy  Department  will  choose  to 
construe  the  present  situation  as  in  any 
way  resembling  an  emergency.  If  duty 
were  paid  on  the  materials  the  cost  of  the 
British  shells  would  more  than  equal  the 
prices  offered  by  American  bidders. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
September  20,  suspended  until  January  18, 
1913,  increases  in  freight  rates  on  grain, 
proposed  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  rail¬ 
ways  from  points  in  Iowa  to  Chicago  and 
the  East. 

A  campaign  aimed  at  obtaining  more 
liberal  Federal  contributions  for  river  levee 
construction  was  inaugurated  by  delegates 
to  the  Interstate  Levee  Association,  which 
began  a  three  days’  session  at  Memphis, 
Tenu.,  September  24.  Planters  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  affected  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  aud  State  and  levee 
board  officials  took  part. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  landlords  in  England,  and  has 
extensive  holdings  in  Canada,  is  trying 
to  interest  American  capitalists  iii  a 
scheme  to  colonize  Western  Canada  with 
English  and  American  setters.  The  Duke 
was  instrumental  in  securing  a  charter 
which  has  lately  been  granted  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Canadian  Land  Settlement  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Limited,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000.  It 
is  stated  that  the  first  operation  of  the 
corporation  will  be  directed  to  the  Western 
Provinces,  where  openings  for  British  set¬ 
tlers  are  very  favorable  at  the  present 
time,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  wherever  conditions  are 
most  advantageous. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  second  an¬ 
nual  poultry  short  course  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  at  New 
Brunswick  begins  November  18,  1912. 

Twenty-two  students  were  graduated  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  first  year’s  work. 
The  poultry  short  course  is  outlined  to 
cover  a  period  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  instruction  is  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  inspection 
trips  and  demonstrations. 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Calvin  J.  Iluson  figured  September 
20  that  the  State  would  get  a  net  profit 
of  $50,000  from  the  receipts  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse.  He  thinks  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  slot  machines  at  the  admis¬ 
sion  gates  brought  in  many  additional  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  horse  plague  which  has  caused  great 
loss  to  Kansas  farmers  and  retarded  Fall 
plowing  was  reported  as  improving,  Sep¬ 
tember  20.  The  Kansas  University  veteri¬ 
narians  claim  to  have  proved  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  similar  to  spinal  meningitis  and 
that  it  is  not  contagious.  The  germ  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  come  from  a  fungus  growth  in  the 
grass,  due  either  to  the  severe  Winter  or 
an  exceptionally  wet  Spring.  Twenty-six 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
were  hit  especially.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
farmers  have  been  left  without  a  single 
horse  or  cow.  Traction  engines  probably 
will  be  sent  into  these  counties  to  do  the 
Fall  plowing.  Seed  houses,  banks  and  rail¬ 
roads  do  not  wish  to  see  the  fields  idle  next 
season.  The  disease  has  appeared  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Missouri 
authorities  have  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  State  veterinari¬ 
ans  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  bar  all 
feed  stuff  from  Kansas  this  Winter.  This 
will  apply  to  Alfalfa  in  particular.  The 
number  of  horses  lost  by  the  disease  will 
total  about  10.000.  The  Santa  F6,  which 
has  reports  from  each  county,  gives  such 
an  estimate.  Mules,  being  more  careful  in 
feeding,  have  not  been  lost  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  horses.  Dr.  Charles  Thom  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  investigating  the  forage 
fungus.  While  the  plague  is  killing  horses, 
an  epidemic  of  blackleg  iu  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county  has  attacked  the  cat¬ 
tle.  Much  fear  Is  expressed  through¬ 
out  Western  Kansas  regarding  the  result 


of  the  ravages  in  the  homestead  districts. 
Few  homesteaders  are  well  supplied  with 
stock  and  their  battle  to  increase-  Western 
Kansas  crop  acreages  is  precarious  at  best. 
The  loss  of  one  or  more  horses  by  a  home¬ 
steader  cripples  his  farm  work. 

The  fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show  will 
be  held  at  Zanesville,  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  January  20-24,  1913.  There  is  a 
premium  list  of  $1,000.  The  secretary  is 
F.  II.  Baliou,  Newark,  Ohio. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners  will  he  held  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  November  19.  The 
new  auditorium  has  been  secured  for  the 
meeting  place,  and  an  exhibition  of  novel¬ 
ties,  both  from  among  the  commercial  and 
private  growers,  will  be  invited. 


MEETING  OF  VEGETABLE  GROWERS. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers  of  America  was  held  iu 
Rochester,  September  4,  5  and  6.  The  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  in  Cleveland,  O., 
October  31,  1908.  Its  purpose,  to  secure 
better  returns  to  growers  of  vegetables,  to 
give  useful  and  practical  information  in  re- 
gard  to  vegetable  growing  and  to  get  grow¬ 
ers  from  different  sections  of  the  couutry 
face  to  face,  thus  giving  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  new  methods  from  each  other. 

Ona  thing  to  be  very  much  regretted 
with  this  convention,  as  with  many  others 
°f  fumilar  nature,  that  so  many  should  be 
willing  to  receive  its  advantages  without 
enrolling  themselves  as  members  and  help¬ 
ing  to  bear  the  burden,  and  President  Ilail 
in  his  address  strongly  urged  that  here- 
attef  none  should  be  admitted  or  receive 
reports  except  those  in  good  standing.  He 
further  spoke  with  emphasis  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  better  crop  reporting,  he  favored 
more  thorough  work  in  co-operation  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  success  of  co-operative  fruit 
and  vegetable  associations  and  to  find  the 
Cause  of  their  success  and  failure.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  R 
White,  Pres.  N.  Y.  S.  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  Ionia,  N.  Y.,  and  Prof.  T  0 
Johnson  Director  of  Virginia  Truck  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Thompson,  chairman  of  com¬ 
mittee  on  research  work  and  experiment 
stations,  made  a  report  of  his  committee  in 
which  it  was  claimed  that  the  vegetable 
growers  of  the  country  were  uot  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  they  were  entitled 
to,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Association  of  Experiment 
Stations  iu  view  of  getting  more  research 
work  done  by  the  stations.  The  report  of 
J.  II.  Rice  of  Ashtabula,  O.,  chairman  of 
transportation  committee,  showed  some 
very  unequal  and  unjust  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  iu  the  transportation  rates  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  aud  while  the  new  express  schedules 
were  some  improvement,  they  came  a  long 
way  of  being  as  they  should  be. 

Very  interesting  papers  were  read  by 
I  rot.  R.  L.  Watts  on  combination  of  crops 
in  greenhouse  and  garden.  Dr.  J.  H.  Web¬ 
ber  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  breeding,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
and  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Bishop,  of  Pontiac,  Mich., 
on  results  of  developiug  special  varieties, 
finder  the  discussion  of  soil  fertility  Dr. 
t .  E.  Thorne,  director  of  Ohio  Experiment 
station,  talked  on  maintaining  fertility  iu 
truck  lauds,  aud  Prof.  E.  O.  Fippin,  of 
Cornell,  on  vegetable  growing  on  muck  with 
special  relation  to  fertilizers  and  lime.  At 
the  greenhouse  session  Prof.  W.  J.  Wright, 
director  of  New  York  School  of  Agriculture, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  greenhouse  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment,  and  Mr.  C.  West,  of 
Irondequoit,  spoke  on  soil  sterilization  ;  Mr. 
8.  A.  Jamison,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  concrete  work  in  greenhouse 
construction. 

At  the  co-operation  session  C.  R.  White 
gave  a  talk  on  co-operation,  its  benefits,  ob¬ 
stacles  aud  future,  which  resulted  in  a  very 
lively  discussion  participated  in  by  Prof 
Corbett,  in  which  many  points  iu  relation 
to  organization  of  co-operative  associations 
was  brought  out.  Mr.  E.  W.  Catchpoie 
gave  some  interesting  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products  bv 
delivering  in  original  package  direct  to  the 
consumer.  One  of  the  most  interesting  anu 
instructive  features  of  the  convention  was 
the  auto  trip  through  irondequoit,  where 
the  200  delegates,  together  with  perhaps 
as  many  more  as  guests,  saw  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  successful  gardeners  of 
that  section.  The  grounds  and  greenhouses 
of  the  most  prominent  members  were  in¬ 
spected,  showing  a  high  quality  of  work 
and  results.  The  fields  of  tomatoes,  celery, 
carrots,  etc.,  that  we  saw  showed  the  re¬ 
markable  results  which  can  be  obtained  on 
thin  sandy  lands  by  high  fertilization,  ro¬ 
tation  and  irrigation,  there  being  some  very 
fine  Skinner  irrigation  systems  in  use  here. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  was  that 
of  the  Rudeman  peach  orchards,  consisting 
of  150  acres,  ranging  from  trees  just  set  to 
20  years  of  age  aud  receiving  the  highest 
fertilization  and  cultivation ;  the  bearing 
trees  were  breaking  down  under  their  heave 
loads  of  fruit  aud  as  we  passed  through 
the  orchard  we  were  treated  to  the  most 
luscious  specimens.  The  new  packing  house 
where  this  fruit  is  being  packed  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

But  I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Powers  and  that  is  certainlv 
an  important  item.  Willis  K.  Gillette  act 
od  as  toastmaster  and  the  following  toasts 
were  given,  President  H.  F.  Hall  in  re¬ 
sponse  gave  a  brief  outline  of  what  tbe  As 
sociafion  had  done  in  the  past ;  Prof.  R.  I. 
Watts  spoke  of  the  future  of  the  Associa 
tion,  urging  each  member  to  secure  at  least 
one  new  member  ;  S.  W.  Severance,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  responded  to  the  toast.  “Our  Ladies,” 
in  a  very  able  manner,  while  R.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  secretary  of  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  spoke  on  what  our  city  cousins 
can  do  for  the  association,  bringing  out  the 
fact  that  farming  as  au  occupation  tends  to 
make  men  independent,  and  that  it  is  much 
harder  to  forn*  au  association  of  farmers 
than  of  any  other  class,  also  showing  the 
necessity  for  farmers  and  city  people  to 
work  together  in  order  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Judge  Lynn,  in  speaking 
of  what  our  country  cousins  can  do  for  the 
city,  spoke  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  of  finding  the  center 
or  bottom  of  packages  filled  with  poor  ma¬ 
terial.  From  first  to  last  the  convention 
was  a  success,  no  one  engaged  in  garden 
ing  who  was  not  in  attendance  can  realize 
how  much  they  missed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  membership  will  greatly  increase  be¬ 
fore  the  next  annual  convention. 

m.  m.  w. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

Founder  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

As  theirs,  the  warrior  knights  of  Christian 
fame, 

Who  for  the  Faith  led  on  the  battle  line, 
Who  stormed  the  breach  and  swept 
through  blood  and  flame 
Under  the  Cross  for  sign. 

Such  was  his  life’s  crusade ;  and  as  their 
death 

Inspired  in  men  a  purpose  pure  of 
taint — 

In  some  great  cause  to  give  their  latest 
breath — 

So  died  this  soldier-saint. 

* 

Nay,  his  the  nobler  warfare,  since  his 
hands 

Set  free  the  thralls  of  misery  and  her 
brood — 

Hunger  and  haunting  shame  and  sin  that 
brands — 

And  gave  them  hope  renewed. 

Bruised  souls  and  bodies  broken  by  de¬ 
spair, 

He  healed  their  heartache  and  their 
wounds  he  dressed, 

And  drew  them,  so  redeemed,  his  task  to 
share, 

Sworn  to  the  same  high  quest. 

Armed  with  the  Spirit’s  wisdom  for  his 
sword, 

His  feet  with  tidings  of  salvation  shod, 
He  knew  no  foes  save  only  such  as  warred 
Against  the  peace  of  God. 

Scorned  or  acclaimed,  be  kept  his  harness 
bright, 

Still,  through  the  darkest  hour,  un¬ 
taught  to  yield, 

And  at  the  last,  his  face  toward  the  light, 
Fell  on  the  victor's  Held. 

No  laurelled  blazon  rests  above  his  bier, 

Yet  a  great  people  bows  its  stricken 
head 

Where  he  who  fought  without  reproach  or 
feax-, 

Soldier  of  Christ,  lies  dead. 

— Owen  Seaman  in  London  Punch. 

* 

We  are  told  that  tomatoes  pressed  to 
a  pulp  make  a  desirable  addition  to  suc¬ 
cotash,  being  used  instead  of  milk.  No 
milk  should  be  added,  as  it  is  liable  to 
curdle  with  the  tomato. 

* 

New  York  City  has  over  700,000 
school  children  enrolled  this  Fall,  and 
unfortunately  school  accommodations  do 
not  keep  up  with  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  many  of  them  are  on  part 
time.  This  city  is  always  building 
school  houses,  but  never  seems  able  to 
catch  up  witfi  the  children.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  juvenile  army  is  enormous, 
though  certainly  no  one  will  regret  it  so 
long  as  expenditures  are  wisely  made. 
There  are  frequent  complaints,  however, 
of  our  present  system  as  a  preparation 
for  future  life-work.  Some  critics 
seem  to  think  that  every  form  of  cul¬ 
ture  for  mind,  body  and  moral  being 
should  be  provided  by  the  public 
school,  relieving  the  parent  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  does  not  seem  just 
either  to  the  parents  or  to  the  tax¬ 
payer,  and  least  of  all  to  the  children. 
Our  own  chief  criticism  is  that  too 
many  of  these  children  seem  lacking  in 
discipline  or  in  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Neither  the  parents  nor  the 
school  appears  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  self-control  or  moral  restraint, 
and  we  see  the  effect  of  this  both  in 
actions  and  manners.  However,  the 
public  school  has  not  progressed  to  the 
point  of  one  very  modern  philosophic 
school,  where  they  consider  that  a  child 
cannot  develop  individuality  properly 
under  any  system  of  restraint.  Hence 
at  this  school  the  children  come  when 
they  like  and  leave  when  they  like;  they 
study  as  they  like,  and  subjects  of  their 
own  selection.  We  are  told  of  one  small 
boy  who  persisted  in  running  up  and 
down  a  class-room,  yelling  so  loudly 
that  other  pupils  who  wished  to  study 
or  recite  could  not  do  so.  As  his  pei'- 
sonal  ego  tempted  him  to  yell,  the 
teacher  felt  it  would  be  unethical  to 
hinder  him,  so  he  told  the  noisy  one 
that  the  class  would  leave  the  room  to 
give  him  entire  freedom,  thus  offering 
to  turn  out  the  orderly  instead  of  the 
disorderly;  however,  the  untrammeled' 
boy  kindly  offered  to  go  outside  to  yell, 
instead  of  staying  in  the  class-room, 
thus  continuing  to  develop  without  anti¬ 
social  coercion.  It  all  sounds  rather 
topsy-turvy  to  us,  and  we  think  many 
of  us  would  feel,  in  such  case,  as  though 
we  would  best  express  our  personal  in¬ 
dividuality  through  the  medium  of  a 
judicious  but  unphilosophic  spanking. 


All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves 
very  silly  things,  but  yet  a  man  of  the 
world  should  know  them.  They  are  the 
outworks  of  manners  and  decency,  but 
would  be  too  often  broken  in  upon  if  it 
were  not  for  that  defense  which  keeps 
the  enemy  at  a  proper  distance. — Lord 
•■^Chesterfield. 
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T  here  is  a 
warm,  comfort¬ 
able,  healthful  Winter 
ahead  of  the  man  who  buys 

J%mJkdowru 

Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdown’s  thick,  downy  fleece 
protects  the  body  and  wards  off  colds 
and  grippe.  Lambsdown  is  good  for 
two  seasons’  wear. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

in  Separate  Garments  and  Union 
Suits  at  50c,  75c  and  up.  Write 
for  Bodygrard  Booklet  No.  57. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  New  York 


s 


A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with, 
out  pumping  expense  or 
bother— just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram.  Raises  water 
30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall — no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate.  Free. 


Rife  Engine  Co,  2429  Trinity  Bdg.,  N.Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  —  FREE 

Toils  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f"!r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fadi  ng.  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Wrlto  m*.  00 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V, 


TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

patented 


1 

Cannot 
Run  In  At 
The  Front 


These  ® 

Reflex  Edges 
Protect  You  © 

W  ATERP  ROOF — DURABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
$3.00  Everywhere 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited, 

Toronto  812 


!-.¥ig  *1 


mq  -pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  |  A  « 
Your  choice  of  Ceylon  .Japan  or  Oolong  1 1 1 U 
McKINNEY &CO.,  Mail  Order  House  1  w 
184  State  Street  -  -  -  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7562,  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  edges  over¬ 
lapped  in  envelope  style,  with  square  or 
high  neck,  with  or  without  lining  with 
under-sleeves.  7557,  semi  princesse 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  Witk  four-gored  skirt 


that  can  be  made  in  panel  style  or 
gathered  at  the  back,  with  high  or 
square  neck,  three-quarter  or  long 
sleeves.  7442,  single-breasted  coat,  34 
to  44  bust.  With  cutaway  or  straight 
fronts,  elbow  sleeves  in  bell  shape  or 
long  sleeves  that  can  be  made  bell¬ 
shaped  or  plain.  4Y  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  3lY  yds.  36,  2 Y%  yds.  44, 
with  Ys,  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  collar  and 
trimming,  for  medium  size.  7507,  four- 
piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist.  With  high 
or  natural  waist  line.  5  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide  when  material  has  figure  or 
nap,  2 Y\  yds.  36  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  for  medium  size. 
7549,  four-piece  skirt,  22  to  32  waist. 
With  side  plaits  at  left  of  front  and 
right  of  back,  with  high  or  natural 
waist  line.  7561,  closed  dart  fitted 
knickerbockers,  24  to  34  waist 
The  second  group  includes  7566,  semi- 
fitted  coat  with  Robespierre  collar,  34 
to  40  bust.  With  cutaway  or  straight 
fronts,  with  or  without  cuffs  and  belt 
on  back.  4  yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide 
for  medium  size.  7550,  fancy  collars, 
one  size.  With  or  without  frills.  Y 
yd.  any  width  for  either  collar  with  1Y 
yd.  of  lace  8  in.  wide  and  1%.  yd.  of 
banding  for  No.  1,  1  yd.  of  lace  6  in. 
wide  for  No.  2.  7569,  princesse  house 

gown,  36  to  46  bust.  With  high  neck 
and  fancy  or  stock  collar  or  with 


square  neck,  with  elbow  or  long 
sleeves,  perforated  for  walking  length, 
with  inverted  plait  or  habit  back.  7567, 
girl’s  dress,  6  to  10  years.  With  round 
or  high  neck,  three-quarter  or  long 
sleeves.  For  the  8-year  size,  the  dress 
will  require  3%  yds.  of  material  27  in. 
wide  with  Y  yd.  27  for  the  trimming. 
7568,  tucket  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With 
or  without  chemisette  and  peplum  that 
is  perforated  for  shorter  length.  Three- 
quarter  or  long  sleeves.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the 
circle  which  bounds  our  sight, 
has  not  changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea. 
Though  the  ships  of  today  are 
larger  than  the  ships  of  fifty 
years  ago,  you  cannot  see 
them  until  they  come  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  world,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon 
of  speech  was  very  limited. 
When  your  grandfather  was  a 
young  man,  his  voice  could 
be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though 
he  used  a  speaking  trumpet, 
he  could  not  be  heard  nearly 
so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been 
changed.  The  telephone  has 
vastly  extended  the  horizon 


Talking  two  thousand  miles 
is  an  everyday  occurrence, 
while  in  order  to  see  this  dis¬ 
tance,  you  would  need  to  mount 
your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his 
shadow,  so  is  he  followed  by 
the  horizon  of  telephone  com¬ 
munication  When  he  travels 
across  the  continent  his  tele¬ 
phone  horizon  travels  with 
him,  and  wherever  he  may  be 
he  is  always  at  the  center  of  a 
great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is 
true  of  the  whole  public.  In 
order  to  provide  a  telephone 
horizon  for  each  member  of 
the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


of  speech. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


1912. 


Community  Pickles. 

We  who  live  in  the  country  know  that 
nearly  every  community  has  its  own 
special  recipes  for  pickles,  as  well  as 
other  good  things;  these  are  sometimes 
celebrated  ones,  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Often  new  ones 
are  tested,  and  when  these  prove  excel¬ 
lent  they  are  passed  on  from  household 
to  household  until  they,  too,  are  com¬ 
munity  recipes,  ff  you  were  permitted 
to  go  the  rounds  of  a  neighborhood  and 
sample  each  housewife’s  store  of  Win¬ 
ter  condiments  you  would  be  quite 
likely  to  agree  that  not  one  excelled  the 
other  in  these  toothsome  appetizers. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  standard, 
recipes  of  a  certain  community  in  New 
York  State: 

Gherkins. — Gather  four  quarts  of 
small  unripe  cucumbers,  wipe,  and  put 
immediately  into  a  stone  jar.  Add  one 
quart  of  salt  to  three  quails  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  dissolved  pour  over 
the  cucumbers ;  cover;  and  allow  them 
to  stand  for  three  days,  then  drain  off 
the  brine  and  heat  'until  boiling  hot,  and 
pour  again  over  the  cucumbers,  and  let 
stand  another  three  days ;  repeat  this 
process  a  third  time.  Now  drain  off  the 
brine,  wipe  the  cucumbers,  and  pour 
over  them  four  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
in  which  one  tablespoon  of  powdered 
alum  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  stand 
eight  hours,  and  again  drain.  Chop  two 
green  and  two  red  peppers,  add  two 
tablespoons  each  of  whole  cloves  and 
allspice  berries,  with  three  four-inch 
pieces  of  cinnamon  bark  broken  into 
bits,  and  four  quarts  of  good  cider 
vinegar.  Heat  this  scalding  hot  and 
cook  the  cucumbers  in  it,  a  few  at  a 
time,  for  10  minutes.  Pack  the  pickles 
in  glass  or  stone  jars  and  strain  the 
hot  liquor  over  them ;  there  should  be 
at  least  two  inches  covering  them.  Seal 
or  cover  closely  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Soak  four 
quarts  of  small  green  cucumbers  in  a 
strong  brine  for  three  days,  then  drain 
and  cover  with  fresh  water  with  one 
tablespoon  of  alum  added,  and  let  soak 
three  days  longer,  then  drain;  wipe  dry, 
and  cover  with  weak  vinegar;  let  them 
simmer  in  this  two  hours,  then  turn 
into  the  colander  and  drain.  Make  a 
spice-bag  by  tying  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
one  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  buds  and 
allspice  berries,  and  one-half  ounce  of 
celery  seed.  Put  this  in  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  with  one  pint  of  brown  sugar, 
and  let  heat  until  boiling  hot;  pour 
over  the  cucumbers,  cover,  and  let 
stand  until  the  next  day,  and  repeat 
this  for  two  mornings;  the  third  day 
cook  the  liquor  until  syrupy,  add  the 
cucumbers  and  heat  slowly  until  scald¬ 
ing  hot,  then  pack  in  glass  jars,  pour 
the  hot  liquor  over  them  and  seal. 

Mixed  Pickles. — Select  20  small  cu¬ 
cumbers,  not  over  two  inches  in  length, 
wash  and  wipe.  Slice  thinly  one  pint 
of  small  white  onions,  cut  two  green 
and  one  red  peppers  into  narrow  strips. 
Soak  one  cauliflower,  head  downward, 
in  cold  water  for  20  minutes,  then  sep¬ 
arate  into  flowerets,  and  chop  one  small 
cabbage,  two  heads  of  celery  and  one 
quart  of  small  green  tomatoes  rather 
fine.  Mix  the  vegetables,  adding  one- 
fourth  cup  of  grated  horse-radish. 
Cover  all  with  a  strong  brine  and  let 
stand  until  the  next  day,  then  turn  into 
the  colander;  add  a  weight  to  the  top 
and  let  drain  for  two  hours.  To  four 
quarts  of  vinegar  add  one- fourth  pound 
of  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of  turmeric 
powder,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves 
and  allspice.  Heat  until  boiling  hot, 
then  add  the  vegetables  and  cook  slowly 
until  tender.  Pack  in  glass  jars  while 
hot  and  seal. 

Chutney. — Chop  one- fourth  pound  of 
garlic,  one-half  pound  of  onions  and 
one-half  pound  of  raisins  together.  Pare 
and  core  one  dozen  sour  apples  and 
chop  with  the  same  number  of  green 
tomatoes.  Boil  three  pints  of  vinegar 
until  reduced  to  two-thirds,  then  add 
the  apples  and  tomatoes  and  cook  until 
tender.  Stir  into  the  first  mixture  one- 
fourth  pound  of  salt,  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  cayenne, 
and  add  the  whole  to  the  hot  mixture. 
Cook  slowly  for  two  hours,  then  add 
one-fourth  pound  of  mustard  and  cook 
half  an  hour  longer.  Put  up  in  small 
glass  jars  and  seal. 

Pepper  Relish. — Chop  one  dozen  each 
of  green  and  red  peppers,  and  onions, 
with  one  head  of  celery.  Cover  with 
boiliilg  water  and  let  stand  five  minutes, 
then  drain  and  add  one  pint  of  vinegar, 
two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Put  up  in  glass  jars  and  seal. 

Melon  Mangoes. — The  small  green 
nutmeg  melons,  are  used  for  these  de¬ 
licious  appetizers.  Wash  and  wipe  eight 
melons,  slice  off  the  stem  end  neatly 
and  remove  the  seeds  and  pulp.  Soak 
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the  shells  and  tops  in  a  strong  brine  for 
five  days,  then  drain  and  cover  with 
alum  water,  allowing  one  teaspoon  to 
each  quart  of  water,  and  let  soak  six 
hours,  then  scald  two  days  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  changing  the  water  each 
day.  Soak  one  quart  of  tiny  cucumbers, 
one  pint  of  button  onions,  the  flowerets 
of  one  head  of  caulitlower,  and  ope 
head  of  ceLery  and  one  green  pepper 
chopped  fine,  in  enough  strong  brine  to 
cover  them  for  24  hours ;  then  drain 
thoroughly  and  fill  each  melon  shell 
with  the  mixture;  fasten  the  top  of 
each  on  with  toothpicks  or  wooden 
skewers,  and  pack  in  a  stone  crock. 
Heat  enough  vinegar  to  cover  them, 
spiced  with  20  whole  cloves,  four  sticks 
of  cinnamon  broken  into  very  small 
pieces,  four  blades  of  mace  and  one 
ounce  of  mustard  seed,  and  pour  it  boil¬ 
ing  hot  over  the  mangoes.  Cover  and 
let  stand  for  several  days,  then  pour 
off  the  vinegar  and  add  a  fresh  supply, 
well  spiced  and  boiling  hot.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  they  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

Nasturtium  Pickles. — Owing  to  their 
peculiar  spicy  flavor  green  nasturtium 
seeds  make  the  most  delicious  of  con¬ 
diments.  Pick  the  seeds  while  fresh 
and  crisp,  leaving  the  stems  four  or 
five  inches  long;  wash  if  necessary,  and 
drain.  Put  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  fruit  jar,  sprinkle  over  this  a 
few  whole  cloves,  peppercorns  and 
broken  pieces  of  cinpamon ;  continue  in 
this  way  until  the  jar  is  filled,  then 
fill  to  the  brim  with  cold  vinegar;  screw 
on  the  top  securely,  and  let  st<.nd  for  a 
few  days  before  using.  In  putting  up 
nasturtium  seeds  as  pickles  it  often 
chances  that  only  a  few  seeds  can  be 
gathered  at  a  time.  In  this  case  cover 
them  with  weak  vinegar  as  you  gather 
them,  and  when  the  required  amount 
is  gained  drain  this  off  and  pickle.  For 
Winter  use  heat  the  vinegar  boiling  hot 
and  seal.  Rosamond  lampman. 


More  Money  in  Making  Sausage 
than  in  Selling  Hogs  on  the  Hoot 
—  Use  Enterprise  Machines 

Market  conditions  for  farm-made  pork  products  were  never  better  than  right  now. 
Don’t  lose  several  dollars  per  hog  by  selling  them  alive.  Cut  them  up  your¬ 
self.  Use  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper — and  a  combination  Enterprise 
Sausage  Stutter  and  Lard  Press  and  realize  the  most  money  out  of  your  hogs. 


The  ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

enables  you  to  make 
the  sweetest,  juiciest 
and  most  nourishing 
sausage  meat  you 
ever  produced. 

The  big  use  for  a 
chopper  is  to  cut 
meat,  less  fre¬ 
quently  to  cut 
other  food.  But 
both  are  important.  Therefore,  be  sure 
you  get  a  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper. 
It’s  useful  not  only  at  hog-killing  time 
—but  always  useful  in  the  kitchen. 
The  exquisite  dishes  you  can  prepare 
from  left-overs  and  bits  of  food  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted  are  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  family  that  lives 
well.  It  also  contributes  so  much  to 
economy  in  furnishing  the  table  that  it  is 
really  indispensable.  It  repays  its  cost 
almost  every  week  in  the  farm  home. 

There  are  lots  of  choppers  that  cut  meat  by 
crushing  and  mangling  it,  but  only  one  that 
really  cuts— the  ENTERPRISE  Meat  AND  Food 
Chopper.  Has  four-bladed  knife— four  cuts  at 
every  turn  of  the  handle. 

"ENTERPRISE”  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers  are  made 

in  45  sizes  and  styles  for  hand,  steam  and  elec¬ 
tric  power.  We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers, 
but  recommend  the  above. 

No.  5.  Family  size  ...  $1.75 

No.  12.  Farmers’  size  ...  2.25 

No.  22.  Farmers’  size  ...  4.00 


Mo.  25,  4 -Quart,  Japanned 
Price,  $5.90 


*  ne  civ  m  EnrifioC 
Sausage  Stuff er  and  Lard  Prams 

Cylinder  bored  true* 

makes  failure  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  sau¬ 
sagemaking.  It  prevents 
air  bubbles — ana  air  bub¬ 
bles  are  the  main  cause 
of  sausage  spoil¬ 
age.  To  have 
good  sausage 
always—  keep 
out  the  air.  It 
can  be  done 
surely  and  easily 

Only  by  using  Tinned  and  Japanned 
an  Enterprise  Sausage  Stutter  with  the 
patented  corrugated  spout.  Other 
machines  offer  corrugated  spouts — but 
such  corrugations  are  more  for  looks 
than  for  any  practical  purpose,  for  the 
corrugated  spout  of  the  ENTERPRISE  is 
patented  and  cannot  be  used  or  imi¬ 
tated  by  any  other  machine.  It  can 
be  had  only  with  the  Enterprise  Sausage 
Stutter  and  Lard  and  Fruit  Press — three 
machines  in  one.  The  change  to  either 
use  is  instantly  made.  They  can  be 
had  in  9  sizes  and  styles — up  to  eight- 
quart  capacity.  All  are  accurately 
machined.  Plate  fits  closely  without 
binding.  Meat  does  not  squeeze  out. 
These  presses  are  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  at  butchering  time.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request. 


“The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  200-Recipe  Cook  Book,  sent  for  postage,  4  c. 
Enterprise  specialties  are  for  male  at  hardware  and  general  stores  everywhere . 


A  newspaper  note  says  that  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  garbanzos,  or 
Mexican  peas,  which  are  now  being 
largely  used  l>y  confectioners  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  said  that  one  New 
York  candy-maker  has  bought  100,000 
bags  of  these  peas  this  year,  and  that 
they  are  used  like  peanuts,  also  for  a 
coffee*  substitute.  The  garbanzo  or 
garavance  is  the  chick  pea,  Cicer  arieti- 
num,  really  a  round  bean  rather  than 
a  pea.  It  is  the  chief  food  of  many 
people  in  Mexico,  Southern  Europe  and 
Asia;  is  very  productive  in  a  w.arm  cli¬ 
mate  and  highly  nutritious.  Its  use  in 
confections  is  new  to  us,  but  we  are 
told  that  roasting  makes  it  crisp  and 
nutty,  and  with  a  coating  of  sugar  it 
forms  a  very  pleasant  sweetmeat. 


At  best  life  is  not  a  play  spell  or  a 
song;  it  must  have  its  episodes  of  sor¬ 
row.  At  worst  it  may  be  borne  by  the 
brave  and  steadfast,  in  the  hope  of 
brightness  further  on. — Margaret  E. 
Sangster. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  and  I 
suffer.  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
is  our  life — not  sorrow  any  more  than 
enjoyment — but  obedience  and  duty.  If 
duty  brings  sorrow,  then  let  it  bring 
sorrow. — Phillips  Brooks. 

It  is  well  to  have  visions  of  a  better 
life  than  that  of  every  day,  but  it  is  the 
life  of  every  day  from  which  elements 
of  a  better  life  must  come. — Maeter¬ 
linck. 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PENN  A. 

 Dept •  69  f  Philadelphia  f  Penna. 


Guaranteed  Stoves — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Bay  a_Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
nave  $5  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  ftafo 
’  delivery  of  stove-polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  yoi»r  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  bend  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 


You 
8ava 
from 
$9  to 
$20 


Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  l,earn 
how  you  eau  net  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


makes  and  burns 

ITS  OWN  GAS 
Brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene. 
Cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt,  grease 
nor  odor.  Orer  200  styles. 

Agents  Wonted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  ItK^T  LI6U1  CO. 

401  B.&thSt.,Cant«n,0. 

10  Candle  poW6- 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 
Stewart  Hartshorn  01 
Get  “  Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


orn 

-LERS V 

i  on  label.  W 
ka  reauired.  "  ™ 


DON9T  PAY  TWO  PRICES 

Save  58.00  to  522.00  on 

!oosier  Ranges 
and  Heaters^ 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  whan  you 

- buy  them  at  such  low  un- 

leard-of  Factory  prices. 
Jut  new  improvements 
absolutely  surpass  any 
thing  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single 
stove  to  buy  your  winter’s 
fuel.  Thirty  days  free  trial 
In  your  own  home  before  you 
buy.  Send  postal  today  for 
l(rg»fr*.»talo(and  prloea. 

1 58  Ststa  St.  Marion,  lid. 


T  YOORIDEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ottain  a  Patent** 
—  n  What  to  Invent’*  sent  free.  Send 
roafirh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

FREE  TRIAL 

ri  ght  to  your  own  home  without  a  ce  n<  f  r< 
you.  No  C.O.D.  No  obligations-  Send  i 
back  at  oar  expen  seif  yoa  don’t  want  to 
keep  it.  $2  a  month  now  pays 
for  a  genuine  Edison  Phono- 
graphatRock  Bottom 
prices  and  without  even 
interest  on  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Send  today  for  onr 
beautiful  Ij'ree  Edison 
Catalog:.  A  postal  will  do. 

F.  K.  BABSON 


Edison  Phonograph  Diarmn'T** 
Suite  4297  Edison  Bk..  Chicago 


GOULDS  PUMPS 

are  equipped  with  carefully  bored  and  polished  cylinders ;  valves 
and  working  parts  that  fit- — the  whole  pump  designed  to  give  the 
best  possible  service  and  to  last. 

We  make  hundreds  of  different  styles  to  meet  every  farm  condition. 
Let  us,  with  our  sixty  years’  experience,  solve  your  water  problem. 
The  whole  subject  of  water  supply  for  the  farm  is  taken  up  in  our 

FREE  BOOK — “Water  Supply  for  the  Home” 

Tells  the  difference  between  pumps,  how  to  select  the  right  one.  how  to 
put  it  in,  etc.  You’ll  tind  it  interesting  and  very  valuable.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day  whether  you  think  you  are  going  to  buy  a  pump  now  or  not.  Find  out. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO..  58  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y. 

“Largest  manufacturers  of  pumps  for  every  service “ 


Have  Water  on  Tap  Everywhere 


If  you  have  a  spring,  a  brook,  or  a  well,  you  can  have  water 
on  tap  in  the  barn,  in  the  barnyard,  in  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
—everywhere  you  need.  It  will  save  you,  your  wife  and 
your  men  time,  strength  and  hundreds  of  steps  every  day. 
Get  a  Goulds  pump  and  you  can  keep  your  tank 
in  the  attic  filled  with  little  effort.  That’s  because 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Part  IV. 

British  Horses. 

When  Caesar  invaded  Britain  in  the 
year  55  B.  C,  the  cavalry  horses  which 
he  brought  with  him  were  crossed  with 
the  native  horses  of  the  island.  Thus 
new  blood,  consisting  of  strains  from 
every  quarter  from  which  Roman  re¬ 
mounts  were  procured,  was  infused  into 
the  native  breed.  The  J-utes  and  Saxons, 
when  they  came  to  England,  introduced 
heavy  horses,  largely,  no  doubt,  of  the 
great  black  type  which  lived  in  their 
native  valleys  of  central  Europe. 

The  next  authentic  record  of  any¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  horse  in  England 
was  in  the  reign  of  Athelstane,  about 
925  A.  D.,  when  a  law  was  enforced 
prohibiting  the  export  of  horses  except 
for  presents.  Evidently,  then,  English 
horses  were  very  much  valued  even  at 
this  early  time.  This  excellence  was 
probably  due  to  judicious  breeding  in 
part,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  mixture  of  blood 
from  so  many  countries. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  it 
is  recorded  that  50  Spanish  horses 
(which  were  probably  jennets)  were 
brought  to  England.  These  Spanish 
“jennets”  were  small  horses,  a  cross  of 
the  Arabian  and  Barb.  More  of  them 
were  brought  to  England  about  the  year 
1182.  The  tendency  at  this  particular 
period  'was  to  breed  light  horses ;  this 
policy,  however,  had  to  be  changed,  for 
heavier  horses  were  needed  in  war  to 
carry  the  heavy  arms  and  armor.  Ed¬ 
ward  III  also  forbade  exportation  of 
horses.  The  first  record  of  an  Arab 
horse  being  brought  to  Britain  was 
when  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  pre¬ 
sented  one  to  a  church  in  1121,  and  his 
companion,  which  was  a  gift  from  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  was  kept  in  the  royal  stud 
at  Gillingham.  “At  Hastings  William 
the  Conqueror  rode  a  small  Eastern 
stallion  of  14  hands,  given  him  by  Al¬ 
fonso  of  Spain.  By  that  time  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  so  fruitful  in  many  other  lux¬ 
uries,  had  proved  far  from  barren  in 
the  one  thing  on  which  the  Oriental  has 
always  prided  himself;  and  Favell  and 
Lyard,  the  favorite  steeds  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  were  valued  at  £1,000.  ’ 

During  the  reign  of  King  John  (1199- 
1216)  100  Flemish  stallions  were  im¬ 
ported.  This  was  perhaps  the  largest 
single  importation  of  heavy  horses  ever 
brought  to  England.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  increase  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  native  breed,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  more  serviceable  in 
war.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  about 
1475,  the  system  of  post  horses  and 
stages  was  introduced.  This  again  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  lighter,  or  at  least 
quicker  horses,  than  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  horse  had  become.  The  tendency 
in  France  at  this  time  was  in  the  same 
direction;  heavy  war  horses  were  being 
replaced  by  lighter  and  more  active  post 
horses.  Henry  VII  prohibited  the  ex¬ 
port  of  stallions,  but  allowed  mares  to 
be  taken  from  the  country;  many  of 
these  went  to  France,  where  their  blood 
was  mingled  with  the  Norman. 

Henry  VIII  imported  hot-blooded 
horses  from  Turkey,  Naples  and  Spain, 
and  in  1523  he  passed  an  act  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  grazing  of  entire  horses  over 
two  years  old  and  under  15  hands  on 
the  commons.  This  act  also  caused  the 
poorer  animals  in  forests  and  waste 
places  to  be  killed  off  every  year.  The 
aim  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  inferior 
animals  from  breeding.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  selection  worthy  of  note  by 
some  modern  breeders  of  live  stock. 
From  two  of  the  stallions  which  Henry 
VIII  imported,  called  Altobello  and 
Governator,  the  sixteenth  century  stock 
of  English  racers  was  largely  recruited. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558- 
1603)  carriages  were  introduced.  This 
again  created  a  demand  for  a  quicker 
and  lighter  horse  than  the  typical  cav¬ 
alry  horse  of  the  time.  Gunpowder  was 
also  invented  and  brought  into  use  about 
this  time,  causing  the  use  by  cavalry 
of  lighter  armor  and  hence  smaller  and 
more  active  chargers  were  in  demand. 
The  Persian  horse,  which  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Arabian,  was  then  introduced 
into  England  and  helped  materially  in 
the  moulding  of  an  excellent  breed. 

James  I,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1603,  was  fond  of  racing.  _  English 
horses  were  too  slow  for  him,  so  he 
gave  500  guineas,  a  large  sunt  for  the 
time,  for  an  Arab  stallion  which  had 
been  procured  from  Constantinople  by  a 
Mr.  Markham  and  which  had  since  been 
known  as  Markham’s  Arabian.  This 


horse  was  not  a  success  either  for  speed 
or  as  a  sire,  so  James  bought  another 
Eastern  horse,  known  as  Place’s  White 
Turk.  This  one  was  a  decided  success. 
This  breeding  of  racers  by  James  I  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  future  race  horse 
of  England. 

Charles  II  (1630-1685)  imported  50 
mares  for  breeding  purposes.  These 
were  known  as  “Royal  mares.”  They 
were  all  hot-blooded,  Barbs,  Turks  and 
Arabs.  In  the  reign  of  William  III 
(1650-1702)  the  first  of  three  horses  to 
which  modern  thoroughbreds  trace, 
namely  Byerly  Turk,  was  imported. 
The  other  two  are  the  Darley  Arabian, 
imported  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  Godolphin  Arabian.  Godol- 
phin  Arabian,  so  called,  was  in  reality 
a  Barb,  and  was  brought  from  France 
to  England.  He  was  a  small  horse,  only 
15  hands  high.  All  Thoroughbreds  trace 
back  in  the  direct  male  line  to  one  of 
these  three  stallions.  In  fact,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  Thoroughbred  that 
does  not  combine  the  blood  of  all  three. 
Straddling  Turk,  another  famous  stal¬ 
lion,  was  imported  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  From  Darley  Arabian,  which  was  a 
small  bay  stallion,  the  very  best  race 
horses  have  descended.  He  was  the 
sire  of  many  of  the  most  noted  horses 
of  the  turf;  among  them  were  Monica, 
Aleppo,  Almanzor,  and  Flying  Childers. 
Flying  Childers,  Eclipse,  Herod  and 
Matchem  were  the  greatest  sons  of  the 
three  original  hot-blooded  horses.  The 
native  mares  of  England,  mostly  Cleve¬ 
land  Bays,  had  much  to  do  in  forming 
the  racer ;  they  gave  size,  while  the  east¬ 
ern  blood  gave  endurance,  nerve  and 
speed. 

The  Thoroughbred  marks  the  last 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  horse.  Excepting  the  American 
trotter,  which,  however,  is  made  up 
largely  of  his  blood,  he  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  horse  ever  produced,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  in  size,  strength,  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance  his  hot-blood  ancestors  of  the  des¬ 
ert.  “It  is  not  from  the  Arab,  but  from 
the  English  Thoroughbred,  that  the  best 
racing  stock  all  over  the  world  is  now 
produced.  It  is  not  an  Eastern  poten¬ 
tate  to-day  who  sends  the  gift  of  an 
Arab  stallion  to  King  Edward.  It  is 
the  breeder  of  Persimmon  (King  Ed¬ 
ward  )who  presents  the  Sultan  with,  an 
English  Thoroughbred.”  c.  S.  m. 


Can’t  twist,  slip  or  work  off.  The  girths  cross 
under  the  body,  holding  the  blanket  securely 
in  place.  Jerking,  pulling,  twisting  can’t  budge 
it— the  girths  lock  it  and  hold  it.  5A  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the 
world  and  go  direct  to  your  dealer’s  shelves. 
Ask  Vour  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

They  have  won  great  popularity.  They  are  re- 
markably  warm,  closely  woven,  strong,  large 
and  heavy— measure  84x90  inches  and  weigh  8 
lbs.  Sell  for  only  $2.50— worth  twice  as  much. 
Buy  a  5A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


✓Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


FREE  UPON  REQUEST 
A  book  that  every  Cow 
Owner  should  have 


AT  an  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars  we  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  this  book  a  great  fund 
of  valuable  information  covering  very 
fully  those  questions  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  every  owner  of  cows. 

The  very  best  and  highest  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  land  have  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  especially  prepared 
for  this  handbook  upon  a  wide  range 
of  dairy  subjects. 

Dr.  Coburn,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  great 
alfalfa  expert,  has  written  a  chapter 
on  Alfalfa. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science,  University  of  Wiscon- 
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sin,  discusses  Dairy  Cow  Diseases  and 
Their  Proper  Treatment. 

Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  the  Iowa 
State  Dairy  Expert,  and  one  of  the 
Editorsof  Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  has 
contributed  a  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  on  Proper  Dairy  Feeding  and 
Balanced  Rations. 

Dr.  Burkett,  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  tells  about  the  Most 
Suitable  Dairy  Crops,  and  other 
widely  known  authorities  discuss 
Soil  Fertility,  Dairying  for  Profit, 
Farm  Butter  Making,  Silos  and  Sil¬ 
age,  etc.,  etc. 

A  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  desirable  points  in  selecting  a 
dairy  cow  are  shewn,  find  also  photos 
of  representative  cowsof  the  various 
well-known  dairy  breeds,  together 
with  statements  from  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  dairy  cattle  associ¬ 
ations  setting  forth  the  claims  for 
consideration  of  each  breed. 

The  HANDBOOK  also  contains 
much  general  information  such  as 
tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
silo  capacities,  etc.,  that  every 
dairyman  at  some  time  or  other 
has  occasion  to  refer  to. 

While  the  DE  LAVAE  DAIRY 
HANDBOOK  covers  the  various 
phases  of  dairy  farming  most  com¬ 
pletely,  it  is  in  no  wise  technical, 
but  is  written  in  plain  every-day 
language  so  that  even  the  child¬ 
ren  can  understand  it. 

You  certainly  ought  to  have  this 
book.  It’s  absolutely  free.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 

>The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway 
New  York 
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The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York. 
Please  mail  me,  postage  free, 
a  copy  of  your  Dairy  Handbook. 

_cows.  I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  ( Cross  out  whichever 
you  don't  do ).  The  make  of  my  Separator  is - >  used - years. 
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Removes  Bursal  Enlargements. 
Tliickenod,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 

_ l  or  lay  up  the  horse.  82.00  a 

Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
8ynovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  toll  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  12  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
W.F.Y0UNG, P.D.F.  88  Temple St„ Springfield,  Mass. 

deathTo  heaves 

Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 


NEWTON’S 


Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingtlie  cause, 
"  which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  23 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  W ind.  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
RANGING  STANCHIONS 

“I  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  l*-xt  of  Balia- 
fact  on  In  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
*  O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Porestville,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


SO  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  -:-  Cuba,  N.Y 


ST  ANC  II  X  O  KTS 

Everything  for  the  Up-to-date  Stable. 

High  Grade.  Low  Prices. 

QUICK  &  THOMAS  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Producers  information  liow  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  X.  V. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
In  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  an a  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STKFI,  STANCHION  CO. 
900  lnsuranco  HUG-.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  20-cent  zone. 


The  Massachusetts  Milk  Situation. 

The  milk  consumers  of  Boston  are  de¬ 
manding  a.  nine-eent  miik  for  the  Winter. 
The  producers  are  asking  40  cents  per  S%- 
quart  can.  The  contractors  are  declaring 
they  will  not  pay  this  unless  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  pay  10  cents  per  quart.  There 
is  a  belief  in  many  minds  that  they  can 
pay  the  price  asked  and  make  a  profit. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  hy  the  recent 
action  of  the  FI.  P.  Hood  Co.,  who  have 
declared  they  have  made  in  the  past  only 
one-third  of  one  cent  per  quart  profit  on 
their  milk,  which  cost  them  So  cents  or  less 
per  can,  yet  now  they  offer  to  pay  38 
cents  per  ean  and  still  sell  at  nine  cents, 
stating  that  perhaps  at  this  price  by  very 
careful  attention  to  the  business  they  will 
be  able  to  come  out  whole.  They  state 
and  claim  that  this  is  a  very  large  price, 
in  fact  the  highest  since  war  times  in  the 
’60s,  and  that  the  producer  can  easily 
make  milk  at  this  price.  To  contradict 
this,  is  the  statement  given  out  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and 
backed  by  other  good  authorities,  that  milk 
cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  for  less  than 
40  cents  per  can.  Others  have  stated,  and 
this  anyone  who  knows  the  situation  will 
affirm,  that  milk  canot  be  made  even  at 
this  price  if  the  scale  of  hours  and  wages 
were  the  same  as  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  hearing  just  held  at  Boston 
City  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  having  all 
near-by  milk  brought  to  Boston  direct  by 
the  producer  or  their  agents,  cutting  out 
the  contractors  entirely,  it  was  suggested 
to  establish  a  depot  or  receiving  station, 
or  at  least  a  sort  of  public  market  place 
for  the  same,  and  to  give  preference  if 
possible  to  Massachusets  producers,  and 
thus  build  up  an  industry  which  has  fast 
been  declining  in  the  last  year  or  two 
under  the  present  laws  and  conditions.  This 
brought  out  much  light  on  the  various 
sides  of  the  question,  and  cannot  fail  to 
help  matters  some,  even  if  not  to  the 
extent  expected  by  the  interested  parties. 
Different  ideas  were  brought  out  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  and  the  producers,  however  much 
they  disagreed  on  the  plans  discussed,  were 
agreed  on  the  point  of  getting  40  cents 
per  can  for  milk.  One  producer  told  his 
experience  in  making  milk  which  goes  to 
prove  the  claims  made  by  all  producers 
as  to  the  profit  on  making  milk  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  and  conditions.  Said  he :  “I 
started  in  the  business  without  a  cent  of 
capital.  I  bought  my  first  cow  and  paid 
$45  for  her.  1  have  made  my  living  en¬ 
tirely  from  making  milk.  I  get  up  at 
3  :30  in  the  morning  and  milk  again  at 
3 :45  at  night.  For  nine  years  I  bought 
on  credit.  I  paid  every  note  I  ever  gave. 

I  owe  no  man  a  cent.  I  bought  grain  at 
80  to  90  cents  per  bag;  now  I  pay  $1.80. 

I  made  money  and  supported  my  family. 
A  few  years  ago  by  chance  I  was  Jeft  a 
sum  of  $1,500.  This  I  decided  I  would 
put  away  to  fall  back  on  later  in  life 
when  I  needed  it.  In  the  last  year  or 
two  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on  this 
to  the  amount  of  $500  or  $600  to  make 
up  the  loss  on  cows  during  this  period.” 

From  all  testimony  offered  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  producer  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  milk  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  price  large  enough  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  living  at  the  business.  George 
Albee  of  Concord  offered  to  supply  700 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  approved  by  the 
city  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  safe  and 
proper  for  baby  feeding,  at  five  cents  per 
quart,  delivered  at  a  certain  point.  Robert 
Burnett  of  the  Deer  Foot  Farms  Co.  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  in  several  statements 
he  has  made  lately  ;  he  says  first  the  rail¬ 
roads  should  all  have  equal  charges  on  a 
mileage  basis.  Second,  Massachusetts  pro¬ 
ducers  should  act  independently  of  produc¬ 
ers  from  other  States.  Third,  a  law  or 
regulation  should  he  enacted  to  label  all 
milk  artificially  treated  and  manner  of 
process  of  treatment  and  name  of  State 
and  town  where  produced.  He  declares  the 
decline  of  dairy  farming  in  Massachusetts 
is  largely  due  to  ont-State  competition, 
which  I  know  to  be  true.  Fie  further  states 
Massachusetts  farmers  should  organize  to 
protect  the  Boston  market,  as  out-State 
milk  should  not  be  sold  for  fresh  Massachu¬ 
setts  milk,  or  at  the  price  of  fresh  milk 
inside  this  State.  The  consumer  has  a 
perfect  right  to  buy  this  milk  if  they 
can  buy  it  cheaper  and  know  what  they 
are  buying.  This  long  distance  72-hours-old 
milk  should  not  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  nearby  fresh  milk.  He  further  states 
that  much  of  this  old  milk  is  not  properly 
pasteurized,  as  there  are  three  kinds  of 
pasteurization,  only  one  of  which  is  an 
ideal  one,  but  costing  more  than  the  others 
is  not  used  as  much.  The  next  few  days 
will  very  likely  lin-d  a  solution  to  some 
of  these  problems  and  will,  I  hope,  bring 
a  reasonable  settlement  on  matter  of  price. 
When  this  is  settled  satisfactorily  to  the 
producer,  other  matters  will  naturally  be 
settled  as  fast  as  possible. 

A.  E.  PROCTOR. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

There  is  a  notion  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  farmers  that  the  September  crop 
report  sent  out  by  the  Government  was  a 
trifle  too  confident  and  it  is  pretty  nearly 
a  certainty  that  if  the  big  growing  spell 
of  the  first  half  of  September  had  not  set 
about  and  confirmed  the  report  as  far  as 
possible  there  would  have  been  a  sorry 
showing  for  the  next  report.  The  report 
was  not  very  favorable  to  the  farmers.  The 
moment  it  was  stated  that  the  potato  crop 
was  to  be  so  much  over  that  of  recent 
years  the  price  dropped  very  low,  so  that 
farmers  had  to  sell  them  for  a  while  as 
low  as  25  cents  a  bushel.  They  are  getting 
about  40  cents  now,  for  the  crop  in  this 
section  is  not  very  promising.  The  fact  is 
we  must  take  up  spraying  right  awav,  for 
fungus  as  well  as  the  Colorado  beetle, 
i he  rule  here  is  that  only  the  late-planted 
potatoes  are  making  a  full  crop,  the  earlier 
ones  largely  died  from  blight.  Then  a 
rush  was  made  to  get  them  to  market  be¬ 
fore  they  rotted  and  that  helped  to  weaken 
t  ie  price.  It  was  pretty  wet  for  spraying, 
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but  had  it  been  done  at  the  proper  time 
the  saving  would  hare  been  large.  The  re¬ 
tailer  here  pays  about  65  cents  for  pota¬ 
toes.  A  farmer  who  won  last  year  by  hold¬ 
ing  his  potatoes  for  a  Spring  market,  now 
says  that  he  looks  for  prices  next  season 
well  up  to  those  of  recent  Springs,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  right  this 
time.  too.  He  has  a  friend  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  corn  belt  who  writes  that  the  corn 
crop  there  is  far  from  a  certainty  yet.  It 
will  take  mild  weather  at  least  till  October 
to  mature  it.  Such  is  quite  the  case  here. 
There  is  now  considerable  Western  New 
York  corn  out  of  the  way  of  frost  at  the 
middle  of  September,  but  there  is  also  much 
that  is  not.  But  for  the  hot  spell  in  Sep¬ 
tember  it  would  mostly  have  failed.  The 
fact  that  sweet  corn  has  suddenly  dropped 
to  about  half  its  early  price  shows  what 
the  weather  was  doing.  Prices  to  consum¬ 
ers,  instead  of  being  above  30  cents,  are 
18  cents  or  Tess  a  dozen. 

As  a  rule  all  market  crops  are  much 
lower.  The  peach  crop  has  fairly  swamped 
the  dealers  and  consumers  are  reveling  in 
them  at  50  cents  or  less  for  the  ordinary 
third-bushel  basket.  The  quality  has  not 
been  so  good  in  many  years.  We  are  getting 
a  good  many  that  appear  to  be  seedlings 
of  the  Crawford  type.  They  are  rather 
sour  and  the  stone  clings  a  little,  but  the 
size,  flavor  and  color  are  of  the  best.  Spite 
of  the  early  doubts  about  the  Erie  and 
Chautauqua  grape  crop,  the  yield  is  so 
large  that  the  bulk  price  to  the  vineyards 
is  only  $22  a  ton.  with  certainty  of  a.  de¬ 
cline  as  soon  as  the  Concords  are  ready. 

There  is  complaint  that  the  bean  crop 
has  suffered  from  the  wet  weather.  It  is 
late,  too,  and  is  not  yet  out  of  the  way 
of  frost.  It  promised  a  fine  yield  after  the 
dry  July  was  over,  but  it  bad  stood  still 
then  and  began  to  grow  pretty  late.  Wheat 
seeding  has  begun,  but  the  big  fruit  crop 
is  interfering.  Orchardists  are  advertising 
for  heip,  which  is  something  they  seldom 
do.  JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  H3?”Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  forcircnlat-  J 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 

LARGE  BERKSHjRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

W  e  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  nnless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  in  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Visitors  always  we  come  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee  N.  Y. 


sALE-BIack  &  Tan  Fox  Hound  Puppies 

$5.00  each.  -  -  C.  W.  DIGGS,  Diggs,  Va. 


10,000  FERRETS  FOR  SALEi]Wlitefo’ p,  ice 


it’s  free. 


_  _  list  and  catalog. 

DeKleine  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 


IX  o 


SES 


DISPERSION  SALE 

The  Little  Missouri  Horse  Company,  of'  Meadville, 
Pa,,  offer  at  Public  Sale 

Forty  Head  of  Imported  and  American-Bred  Re¬ 
gistered  Percheron  Mares  and  Stallions 

Sale  to  be  held  at  their  stables  at  Conneant  Lake, 
Pa.,  on 

Tuesday,  Nov.  12th,  1912,  at  12.30  o’clock,  Sharp 

The  herd  is  headed  by  the  Imported  Stallion 
UKRAY ■tSUK)  45419,  a  ton  home,  and  Josaphat 
(84207)  7(320,  an  International  Winner. 

COL.  F.  M.  W GODS,  Auctioneer. 

Write  to  E.  C.  HUIDEKOPER,  Manager, 

Little  Missouri  Horse  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HAf.KNFY*  trotting- hred  houses 

naormc  I  iron SALE-or  could  use  1912  o-Pas- 
senger  Auto  and  Dairy  Cattle  in  exchange 

DELAWARE  STOCK  FARM,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers  prices.  A  W .  G  R  E  EX .  Rome  1 , 
MiduIeheUi,  (>.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
Ou  Penna.  K-R. ,  30  miles  noyth  ot*  Youngstown,  O. 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unceasing  nonr'-a  of  pleasnr*  and  rnbuiit  health  tochililren- 
8»r«  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpenalva  to  keep.  Highest  trpa- 
Compl.t*  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  data, 
loeue.  BE1.1.K  .MEADE  FARM,  Box  20,  Markhant,  Va. 


8HEE 


For  Sale-57;£rSTERET)  hampshiredown 

ui  oaic  Sheep  The  best  op  Breeding. 

H.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  9,  IVIeroer,  Fn. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Saley/A? 

LAMBS.  E.  E,  STEVEN’S  &  SON,  Wilson,  N  Y. 

Elm  Place — Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

MARK  MAM  Sc  Pt'I'FKR,  Avon,  Livingston  Co.,N.Y. 


Shrooshire  Rams“s?,ne  KOO,]  Gnes  ;,t  right 

,,pdUi  pri„e8  ploek  C0ntail)8  B*g. 
fish  blood  from  Cooper,  Thorn,  and  Bnttar;  is  well 
covered  and  tight  wooled.  Traver  Farm.  Wynantskill.N.Y. 

For  Sale— Delaine  Merino  Rams~S,°t^fy 


shearers,  long,  white  oily  wool. 

J.  H.  LEWIS 


Also  Collie  Pup. 

CADIZ.  OHIO 


NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

u  Shropshire  ”  Rams  for  sale  at  good  value  to  the 
purchaser.  Write  J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  SHEEP  The  lpadins 


_  early 

...  .,  _  .  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 

saxes  Places  reasonable.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pme  View  Farm,  Scottsvil  e.  N.  Y. 

50  HAMPSHIREDOWN  SHEEP 

From  7  mos.  to  4  years  old,  both  sexes:  have  gone 
into  dairy  business  and  must  dispose  of  my  flock- 
write  your  wants:  prices  right. 

W".  H.  (  KAWF  ORD,  R.  F,  T).  l o ,  .  Mercer,  Pa. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

biod  from  .British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  Quality 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y.  y 


The  Worlds  Finest  Dairy  Cows 
are  Milked  by  the 

SHARPLES  MECHANICAL  MILKER 


*srre _ _ ......  ..  , .»«& 
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Owners  of  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  in 

America  use  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker.  One  of  the 
world’s  highest  priced  dairy  cows.  Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances 
Gazelle,  owned  by  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  is  an  example,  t 
Another,  the  76  Dairy  Cows  on  the  famous  “White  Horse  Farm’’/ 
at  Paoli,  Pa.,  none  of  which  is  valued  at  less  than  11,000.  Read  this  letter: 

•  Aftft  considerable  use  of  your  Mechanical  Milker,  will  say  it  is  a  decided  success.  I  feel 
justified  in i  saying  I  could  hardly  get  along  without  it,  so  satisfactory  has  it  proved  to  be  from 

SH0^^es  M°llkV«»to!nin™Sere^r  rieccs3ar5'  f°r  the  dairyman  to.  become  acquainted  with  the  . 
u  v?!!?10*  t0  msure  ,ta  Perfect  service  and  to  convince  him  that  it  is  for  his  own  beat  interests 

l?eb.  19,  1912.  W.  W.  BLAKE  ARK.GOLL,  Mgr.  White  Horse  Farm,  Paoli,  Pa. 

When  owners  of  these  high-priced  animals  use 

and  endorse  the  Sharpies  Milker,  surely  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  slightest  injury  to  even  the 
most  sensitive  animal.  Further,  it  will  enable 
you  to  add  $300  to  SI. 000  extra  to  your  dairy  profits 
It  will  do  away  with  the  most  disagreeable  job  on 

—  — .  enable  you  to  double  your  dairy  capacity  with  the 

same  help;  give  you  absolute  freedom  from  worry,  and  independ¬ 
ence  from  shiftless,  unreliable  workmen. 

Send  this  coupon  for  free  catalog.  We  will  give 
you  ample  time  for  trial.  If  the  Sharpies  Milker  don’t 
make  good,  if  it  don’t  more  than  satisfy  you,  there  will  . 
be  no  sale.  Guaranteed  by  The  Sharpies  Separator  jr 
Company,  which  has  been  making  high-class  Dairy  + 

Machinery  for  81  years.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  F  * 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.; 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


each  year, 
the  farm 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE.. . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  “  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Grades  anil  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  1}.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  fine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Brice,  $100.00  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OE’  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  mouths  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  flue  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BACKED  BY  HIGH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Ontario  Hugo  Burke,  born  March  2,  1912.  Holstein 
bull  ai  white.  Price,  $75  with  all  papers  but  easily 
worth  $200.  Send  for  pedigree. 

CLOVKKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


XOMPKINS  CO. 

*  TION,  Box  15,  Tn 


BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

,  _  -unians burg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein.  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


CHESHIRES 


-GUERNSEYS-The  pig  for 

the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  bntter. 

M0RNINGSI0E  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  M  ay  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknmark  Fakm,  liobertsville,  Coun. 

TA  MlA/nRTHS~From  herd  that  won  over  100 
I  rl Irl  Vw  \J A  I  Hi?  ribbons.  A  bunch  of  cham¬ 
pionships  in  1911.  One  spring  litter averagod  84  lbs. 
at  90  days.  (Pigs  not  fat. )  H.  S.  Green.  Powhatan  Poinl.  0. 

DU  ROC  PIGS“PI'OI!G--{ Pvr  piiir 


Sereno  O.  AVeeks,  DeGraff,  O, 


PHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs. 
0  Bred  “ 


Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


Two  Jersey  BULL  CALVES 

Nine  months  old,  out  of  our  Adv.  Registry  Bull. 
Price  $35  GEO.  L.  PERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f“[1Sa'e,7Wlite 


offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 


-  _  e  c  i  a  1 

Cliittenango,  N.  Y. 


for  sale — Registered  Jerseys 

Bargain  if  taken  at  once.  One  male;  six  females. 


VALLEY  FARM 


Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAIF  FINE  AYRSHIRE  BULL,  3  years  old; 
i  good,  strong  indiv. dual.  $50.  CH. 

P.  HATCH,  Plum  Beach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 


rn  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
d  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  aSSt/ciATlON/  Box  sOeeTskill.llT 

COWS  ANO 
HEIFERS 

MUST  REDUCE  HERD 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Cows.  Very  fine  Heifer 
calved  Nov.  18, 1910:  also  choice  Heifer,  calved  Feb 
19,  1912,  Prices  reasonable. 

HILLHURST  FARM..F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Proo..Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  HOLSTEIN 


V0RKSHIRE  PIGS — 8  weeks;  $7.50  pair.  Aetquiek  wliil# 
1  they  last.  EVERGREEN.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

fl  I  H  ’c  °f. Superior  Quality-17  choice  young 
ui  ii  u<  o  Hilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 

CHESTER  WHITE  FALL  PIGS  REC0R0ED 

■■mhbhbmmuhbbhhhbhhh  STOCK 

for  sale.  C.  HENRY  PEASE,  Mapleton,  New  York. 

MULEF00T  S0WSTfarr,>wed  Nov-  imu 

A  mi  no?  1  ?  ,  °  b,ed-  Some  pigs  farrowed 
f  "j-  J-' D!jrnpn„Efith  sexes.  Prices  reasonable. 

J.  N.  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 

FOR  SAL  F-kkgistered  duroc  pigs. 

l\  JnLL  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  All 
letters  cheerfully  answered.  Please  write  for 
prices.  JOHN  G.  PRIOR.  R,  R.  No.  II.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  0. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-^SS/S 

net-  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUH  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
'T ~  ,  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildouu,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-^ fig 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Piourietor,  Marbleitale,  Conn. 

My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Patten  easily  anil  quickly, 
small  bonetl,  lonsr  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpHBsed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  All  pi^s  ami  hogs 
vaccinated  with  serum. 
Writetoday  for  free  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown.N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  Ilolstein-E'riesian  Cow  broke  all 
records  and  astonished  the  dairy  world  by  producing  21 
lbs.  of  fat  in  7  days.  Today  among  high-class  Hol¬ 
steins.  21  lbs.  is  only  a  moderately  good  yield  as  more 
than  100  of  them  have  records  of  24  lbs. 

The  highest  record  is  now  held  by  a  Holstein  cow  who  in 
7  days  produced  695.9  lbs.  of  milk  containing  33.5  lbs.  of  fat. 
This  equals  41.875  lbs.  of  804  butter. 

Holsteins  are  pre-eminent,  not  only  for  record-breaking 
production,  but  for  yielding  the  greatest  net  profit  in  the 
production  of  butterfat. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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LIVE  STOCK  PICTURES. 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  picture  of  a  prize-winning 
horse  that  did  not  show  much  but  the 
head.  I  have  been  looking  for  some  ex¬ 
planation  about  the  picture,  as  was 
desired  by  the  one  who  took  it.  So  far 
I  have  seen  none  and  am  sending  a 
snapshot  I  took  of  my  little  riding  and 
driving  mare.  See  illustration. 

As  can  easily  be  seen  from  looking 
at  the  picture,  my  position  was  about 


A  GOOD  HORSE  PICTURE. 


straight  from  the  middle  of  the  horse’s 
side.  This  picture  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  the  question.  I  have  recently 
been  told  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  that  this  is  a  very  good  picture. 

Delaware.  Margaret  w.  conard. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  printed  several  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  former  picture.  This  is 
an  important  matter,  because  there 
is  more  and  more  of  a  desire  to  buy 
and  sell  live  stock  by  photographs,  and 
a  fair  likeness  is  needed. 


Stocked  Legs. 

I  have  a  mare  that  came  from  the  West 
in  March.  Iler  hind  legs  swell  from  stand¬ 
ing  over  night.  I  have  fed  her  stock  food 
and  condition  powder  with  no  results.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?  c.  B.  A. 

New  York. 

Do  not  feed  stock  feed  or  condition 
powder.  Work  her  every  day  and  provide 
a!  big  box  stall  in  the  stable.  Each  time 
she  comes  in  hand-rub  her  legs ;  then 
swathe  them  with  cotton  batting  and 
bandage  snugly.  a.  s.  a. 

Dog  With  Itching  Skin. 

I  have  a  long-haired  dog.  Hast  Sum¬ 
mer  and  this  he  scratches  himself  all  sore. 
I  give  him  a  creso  dip  once  a  week  and 
another  flea  soap  wash,  and  he  still  keeps 
on  scratching,  ile  eats  well  and  feels  well. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  I  could  do  for  him, 
as  he  is  a  good  watch  dog?  e.  c.  h. 

Long  Island. 

Better  clip  the  dog  each  Summer  and 
do  not  use  the  wash  so  strong  or  so  often. 
Keep  bed  free  from  fleas.  Let  the  dog 

live  an  outdoor  life  and  give  one  small 
meal  each  evening.  Do  not  feed  sweets  or 
potatoes.  a.  s.  a. 

Ashes  and  Charcoal  for  Pigs. 

In  reply  to  inquiry  of  F.  A.  II.,  you 

recently  stated  that  charcoal,  ashes,  slaked 

lime  and  salt  should  be  given  to  hogs. 

Will  you  state  in  what  quantities  and  how 
they  should  be  given?  I  have  tried  a 
good  many  times  to  give  my  hogs  water, 
and  never  could  get  them  to  drink  it,  but 
always  slop  well  with  feed,  which  perhaps 
may  be  the  reason.  c.  l.  s. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

We  keep  wood  ashes  and  charcoal  mixed 
in  boxes  where  the  hogs  may  help  them¬ 
selves  at  will.  Small  quantities  of  salt 
and  sulphur  may  be  mixed  in  also  or  fed 
separately.  In  some  cases  the  wood  ashes, 
salt  and  sulphur  are  mixed  and  charred 
corncobs  fed  separately.  Let  the  hog  help 
himself.  In  the  South  we  have  seen  “lick 
balls”  made  of  salt,  sulphur  and  ashes 
mixed  with  just  enough  clay  to  hold  them 
all  together.  These  are  put  where  the 
hogs  and  cattle  may  come  and  lick  them. 
Most  likely  your  hogs  get  liquid  enough  in 
the  slop. 

Uneasy  Calves. 

I  have  had  several  calves  that  start 
bleating  and  will  eat  nothing  for  about 
two  days,  and  then  they  start  eating  feed 
and  hay  and  drink  water,  but  will  not 
suckle  the  cow,  and  I  can  not  make  them 
nurse.  They  bleat  day  and  night.  I  fatten 
calves  for  market.  w.  M. 

Milton,  N  Y. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  writer 
goes,  the  only  causes  for  incessant  bleat¬ 
ing  upon  the  part  of  calves  are  hunger  and 
loneliness.  In  your  case  I  can  only  surmise 
that  these  calves  were  not  getting  enough 
milk  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  after 
starting  to  eat  and  drin  c  they  considered 
themselves  weaned  and  refused  to  again 
patronize  the  maternal  founts.  If  fat 
enough  for  the  market,  such  calves  should 
be  immediately  disposed  of,  as  they  will 
rapidly  lose  their  attractive  plumpness 
upon  an  artificial  diet.  If  not  yet  ready 
for  the  market,  however,  the  fattening  may 
be  continued  by  feeding  them  from  a 
bucket,  on  milk  drawn  by  hand  from  their 
disowned  dams,  reinforced,  if  necessary,  by 
contributions  from  other  cows  or  by  some 
one  of  the  prepared  calf  meals.  This  extra 
labor  will  doubtless  be  compensated  for 
by  the  pleasure  jou  will  derive  from  back¬ 
ing  these  calves  into  a  corner  of  the  stable 
and  addressing  such  remarks  to  them  as 
seem  appropriate,  while  you  attempt  to 
remain  astride  their  necks,  and  hold  a 
bucket  of  milk  in  one  hand  as  they  chew 


the  fingers  of  the  other.  Your  flow  of 
language  will  be  facilitated  if  you  will  oc¬ 
casionally  defer  this  little  chore  until  you 
are  dressed  for  church.  M.  B.  D. 

Indigestion. 

In  the  Spring  of  1911  I  bought  a  valu¬ 
able  horse,  nine  years  old,  16%  hands 
high,  weighs  1.250  pounds ;  is  a  free  driver, 
the  fastest  walker  I  ever  saw,  but  is  never 
driven  fast  or  overladen  ;  some  days  is  not 
used  at  all,  and  others  drives  from  four 
to  12  miles  with  small  load.  One  day 
each  week  he  is  driven  to  market  with  a 
load  of  from  500  to  700  pounds ;  distance 
is  seven  miles  each  way  and  from  three  to 
five  miles  in  city,  all  State  road.  He  oc¬ 
casionally  has  sick  spells,  I  call  colic, 
usually  after  the  market  day,  but  not  al¬ 
ways.  The  last  was  so  much  worse  than 
ever  before  that  I  ask  your  advice.  I  feed 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  well  cured  hay  fine 
and  some  Timothy,  water  before  feeding, 
moisten  grain,  always  has  rock  salt  in 
manger,  is  well  blanketed  and  has  best 
of  care.  Is  the  proportion  of  grain  right, 
equal  parts  of  old  oats  and  wheat  bran? 
Is  the  quantity  right,  two  quarts  of  each 
three  times  a  day,  moistened,  a  good  feed 
of  hay  night  and  morning,  not  much  at 
noon,  '  or  would  it  be  better  not  to  feed 
so  much  when  standing  in  stable?  What 
treatment  should  I  use  for  sudden  attacks? 

New  York.  m.  s.  v. 

Never  let  this  horse  stand  a  single  day 
idle  in  the  stable.  When  there  is  no  work 
for  him  to  do  turn  him  out  in  yard  and 
greatly  reduce  rations.  You  are  feeding 
too  much  bran.  One-fifth  part  of  bran 
would  be  enough,  by  weight,  along  with 
the  whole  oats.  Allow  a  few  ears  of  corn 
at  noon,  as  soon  as  weather  becomes  cold. 
Feed  one  pound  each  of  grain  mixture  and 
hay  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  as 
a  day’s  ration.  Increase  grain  mixture 
when  there  is  much  hard  work  for  horse 
to  do.  At  time  of  attack  give  one  ounce 
each  of  turpentine  and  laudanum  in  a  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  at  one  dose.  Horses 
subject  to  attacks  of  colic  finally  die  in 
one  of  them,  and  after  death  one  is  apt 
to  find  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  an 
'aneurism  or  to  an  intestinal  stone  (cal¬ 
culus)  or  some  such  cause.  a.  s.  a. 
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Cleaning* 
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EASY 
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Cuts 
Work 
In  Half 


/  JAMES 
r  MANURE 
CARRIER  y 

saves  work  and 
time.  Dumps 
big  load  right  in¬ 
to  the  spreader, 
wagon,  shed  or 
on  pile  away  from 
barn.  No  heavy 

pushing.  Makes  jp  ■SfrgiBvrSPa—  < 

barns  easy  to  clean  s 

and  easy  to  hep  clean.  Keeps  stock  healthy,  increases 
milk  yield,  saves  all  the  liquid  and  solid  manure. 

JAMES  MANURE  CARRIER 

has  12  or  more  advantages  not  found  in 
other  carriers.  Get  your  James  carrier  up 
now.  Let  it  give  you  more  time  for  other 
•work.  Ask  for  Free  Book  No.  11.  Tells 
alrout  James  Milk  Can  Carriers,  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed T rucks, and  Book  No.  lOabout 
James  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  etc.  Free, 
Write  stating  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
D30  Cano  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


FREE! 

Ser.d  pencil 
sketch  of  your 
floor  plan  for 
building  or  re¬ 
modeling  and 
get  Mr.  James 
expert  advice 
FREE. 


SI 


\yfOST  durable  fence 
•1Y1  made.  Heaviest  wires^ 

Double  galvanized.  Stocks 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 
The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.’’ 
Dept,  59  Cleveland,  O. 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press. 

— allsizes—  guaranteed 
strength  and  capacity. 

Also  Gasollneand  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO., 609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


RoofYour  Building  With 

Edwards  “REO" 


STEEL 


No  Freight!  No  Repairs!  No  Painting! 
No  Labor  Cost!  No  Extras  of  Any  Kind! 
Write  for  Low  Prices! 

A  genuine  “REO”  Steel  Shingle  roof  at  the 
bare  cost  of  factory  making,  plus  one  small 
profit  1 

Send  roof  dimensions  nnd  get  low  price  on  com¬ 
pleted  Job.  Yon  will  bo  amnzod  at  how  cheaply, 
easily  and  quickly  you  can  have  a  No.  1  roof. 

Outwear  Four  Ordinary  Roofs 

Edwards  “REO"  Steel  Shingles  far  outwear  best 
cedar  shingles,  corrugated  iron  or  composition  pa¬ 
per  roofing.  The  Edwards  “Tightcote”  process  of 
galvanizing  and  the  Edwards  Interlocking  Device 
do  the  trick.  They  multiply  the  life  of  a  roof  by 
four.  And  remember,  no  freight  to  pay,  no  extra 
materials  to  buy,  no  workmen  to  hire,  no  tools  to 
borrow.  Just  nail  “REO”  Shingles  on  yourself  with 
a  hammer — right  over  sheathing  or  old  roof. 

Our  $10,090  Guarantee  Against  Lightning 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles  are  not  only  rust-proof, 
rot-proof  and  weather-proof,  but  are  alio  fire¬ 
proof.  You  get  a  signed  guaranieo  against  loss  by  light¬ 
ning  backed  by  $10,000  bond.  Wo  also  guarantee  safe, 
prompt  deliveries  any  place  in  tho  U.  S. 

Postal  Brings  Catalog  and  Factory  Prices 

Don’t  buy  roofing:  material  of  ANY  kind  till 
you’ve  had  our  Factory  Prices  and  Catalog:, 
which  explains  our  famous  '‘Tiphtcote”  Process.  A  postal 
brings  all.  Give  roof  dimensions  if  you  can.  But  if  you  can't, 
send  postal  anyway  for  Prices  and  Catalog  1U73  (84) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1023-1  073  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


QflVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
u  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  St,  CO.,  Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 


A  Stock  Farm  that  Became  a 

Grave -Yard 

YOUNG  Wisconsin  man  in  1902  had  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernseys  worth  $3500  (at  today’s  value  that 
would  represent  $7000).  It  was  his  only  capital.  The  herd  became  infected  with  tuberculosis.  He  had  to 
f  \  slaughter  30  head  of  cows  and  two  or  three  valuable  bulls.  “ My  farm,”  he  says,  “became  a  great  cemetery.” 

Such  a  blow  would  have  driven  most  men  out  of  business.  But  he  saved  a  few  cows  and  kept  on,  in  the  face 
of  debt  and  failure.  Today  that  man,  now  only  forty  years  old,  has  a  big  pure-bred  herd,  is  one  of  the  lead* 
ing  mert  of  his  county,  and  is  making  15  per  cent,  on  his  investment  nearly  every  year. 

This  is  one  of  many  stories  of  personal  experience  of  successful  farmers  that 

The  Country  Gentleman 

(The  Oldest  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World) 

every  week  from  now  until  February  1st,  1913,  for  25  cents — half  price 

Is  printing  regularly.  They  are  the  plainly-told,  detailed  articles  that  have  ideas  worth  while  for  other  men. 

We  want  you  to  try  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  and  see  whether  it  isn’t  the  kind  of  farm  paper  that 
you  need.  It  covers  the  whole  broad  field  of  agriculture,  your  local  and  personal  problems,  as  well  as  those  of 
national  importance.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  features  that  we  shall  print  during  the  next  four  months: 


Wiped  Out  By  Fire 

In  New  York  State  alone  there  were  5800  farm  fires  last 
year.  They  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.  Most  of  them  could 
have  been  prevented.  We  shall  print  a  series  of  articles  on  fire 
prevention  and  protection,  covering  (1)  What  farm  fire  losses 
represent  and  how  they  threaten  the  average  farmer;  (2) 
How  to  guard  against  fire;  (3 )  How  to  put  it  out  if  it  starts — 
up-to-date  home  fire-fighting  apparatus;  (4)  The  best  kinds 
of  insurance  on  buildings,  crops  and  livestock  impartially 
compared;  (5)  Actual  facts  about  farmers’  mutual  insurance 
companies  that  have  worked.  These  articles  will  show  you 
in  a  practical  way  how  to  strengthen  your  fire  protection. 


$1106.85  From  a  One-Acre  Garden 

A  net  imeome  of  $1106.85  in  twelve  months  from  a 
little  one-acre  home  garden  was  the  achievement  of  one 
man,  who  tells  us  how  he  did  it.  There  is  always  definite 
and  helpful  information  on  gardening  in  our  Home- Acre 
Department.  The  Country  Gentleman  will  aid  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  get  his  living  from  a  little  land— or  the 
city  man  who  has  not  yet  given  his  whole  time  to  farming, 
as  well  as  for  the  big  commercial  gardener.  Poultry-raising, 
bee-keeping,  flower-growing  and  related  subjects  will  be 
treated  regularly  by  writers  who  have  intimate  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  discuss. 


Farming  By  Factory  Methods  The  “200-Egg  Hen”  and 


Homes  and  Gardens  for  Women 


There  are  machines  now  in  the 
market  which  will  perform  almost 
every  farm  operation.  They  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  just  as  modem 
machines  do  in  factories.  How  to  buy 
and  manage  machinery  is  a  vital  sub¬ 
ject.  Most  farm  machines  are  sent 
to  the  scrap-heap  in  five  years,  when 
they  should  last  ten.  We  have  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  right  machine 
and  how  to  use  it,  contributed  by  men 
expert  with  the  various  tools  and  their 
uses.  The  modern  machinery  of  plow¬ 
ing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
road  -  building,  spraying,  irrigating, 
dry-farming,  will  be  explained. 


Her  Sister 

The  200-egg  hen  is  an  actuality— not 
a  dream.  She  exists.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  average  poultry-keeper  is 
the  average  hen.  The  whole  flock  can’t 
produce  200  eggs  per  hen,  but  its  pro¬ 
duction  almost  always  can  be  greatly 
increased.  On  many  a  small  place 
the  poultry  can  be  made  the  big  asset, 
instead  of  a  side  issue.  We  have  many 
articles  by  men  and  women  who  get 
results.  They  tell  the  details  of  breed¬ 
ing,  housing,  feeding,  killing  and  get¬ 
ting  to  market. 


How  to  add  $500  to  the  value  of  a 
place  by  spending  $75  for  shrubs  and 
trees;  how  to  plant  a  garden  so  as  to 
have  blossoms  all  the  season;  plans 
for  comfortable  country  homes  at 
different  costs;  ideas  for  building  a 
piazza, a  sleeping-Dorch,a  dormer;  how 
to  make  an  old  house  cosier,  more  con¬ 
venient  and  more  attractive— how  to 
select  the  right  paper,  paints,  curtains 
and  furniture — such  subjects  as  these 
are  regularly  treated  in  The  Country 
Gentleman  by  men  and  women  who 
have  actually  had  the  experience  and 
know  how  to  tell  about  it. 


U  L'  L1  U  Sixty  thousand  more  farmers  than  a  year  ago  are  already  buying  The  Country  Gentleman  at  5  cents 
Kjr  r  Lily  a  copy,  or  $1.50  a  year,  the  regular  price.  If  you  knew  The  Country  Gentleman  as  they  do  you 
would  be  glad  to  pay  that  amount  and  more  for  your  subscription.  r _ _ nTixiimmi.  »  .mimmun 

You  know  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
our  other  publications.  We  want  you  to  know  The  Country  Gentleman.  The 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  never  gives  premiums,  bonuses  or  clubbing  offers. 

But  it  is  good  business  for  us  to  get  The  Country  Gentleman  into  your  hands. 

You  will  judge  for  yourself. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  it  is  every¬ 
thing  we  claim,  we  will  send  it  to  your  home  until  February  1,  1913,  for  25  cents. 

This  one-half  reduction  in  price  is  solely  a  trial  offer  for  new  subscribers.  It 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Fill  in  and  send  the  coupon  opposite  (or,  if  you  wish  to  save  the  paper  in 
which  this  is  printed,  write  us  a  letter,  giving  clearly  your  name  and  address, 
and  enclosing  25  cents) . 


CUT  OUT- MAIL  TODAY 

The  Country  Gentleman 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (Canadian 
price  40  cents).  Please  send  The  Country  Gentleman 
to  the  address  below  until  February  1st,  1913,  beginning 
with  the  next  issue. 


Name- 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Town 


State 


1912. 


1036 


TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  DOG. 

“The  Friend  of  Man.’* 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read 
the  Hope  Farm  man's  article,  “The  Dog,” 
on  page  554.  Two  years  since,  we  lost  our 
dog,  and  after  reading  considerable  about 
Airedales,  concluded  to  buy  one.  He  was 
12  weeks  old  when  he  came  to  us,  and  is 
now  two  years  of  age ;  and  if  there  is 
anything  going  on  about  the  place  which 
he  does  not  know  about  and  understand, 
either  day  or  night,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is ;  he  thoroughly  understands  that  w5 
do  not  want  any  fighting  going  on,  and 
when  another  dog  makes  a  pass  at  him,  he 
will  run  as  for  his  life,  and  in  this  way 
acquired  a  reputation  for  cowardice,  but  Tie 
has  lived  it  down.  Four  times  during  his 
lifetime,  four  different  dogs  have  caught 
hold  of  him  and  held  on  for  a  period  of 
about  15  seconds  while  he  was  trying  to 
get  away ;  then  be,  in  each  case,  ceased 
trying  to  get  away,  and  the  other  dog 
tried  it.  and  four  times  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  him  by  the  throat  and  bold  on 
firmly  until  the  other  different  dogs  could 
do  the  getting  away.  We  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  the  service  for  the  same 
dog  but  once.  He  loves  children  and 
horses,  never  roams  away  from  the  house 
unless  in  company  with  my  wife  or  self, 
has  a  memory  that  is  astonishing,  and  a 
very  deep-seated  desire  to  please,  and  when 


AN  AIREDALE  TERRIER. 


rebuked  for  any  act  once,  appears  heart¬ 
broken  until  assured  that  all  is  forgiven.  I 
do  not  believe  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
fear,  but  he  is  not  foolhardy ;  as  the 
Kennel  Review  puts  it,  “He  is  a  cautious 
cuss.”  Have  you  noticed  what  a  natural 
waterside  dog  they  are?  All  honor  to  the 
Airedale.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Colonel 
Clipdale,  A.  IC.  C.  49003. 

North  Carolina.  w.  w.  shay. 

“An  Enemy  of  Society.” 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  nope  Farm 
man  advocate  the  keeping  of  dogs.  A 
paragraph  in  another  part  of  the  same 
issue  in  which  he  so  eloquently  argues  the 
excellent  qualities  of  canines,  states  that 
sheep  are  no  longer  kept  in  Connecticut  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  dogs.  The  same 
condition  can  be  found  in  all  thickly  set¬ 
tled  regions.  In  a  radius  of  15  miles  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  are  practically  no 
sheep  for  the  same  reason.  Even  in  the 
hills  of  Wyoming,  Steuben  and  the  more 
southern  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  the 
occasional  attacks  of  dogs  make  sheep 
raising  precarious,  and  deter  many  from 
the  attempt  where  land  and  pasture  are 
cheap  and  conditions  other  than  the  dog 
question  would  encourage  farmers  to  raise 
sheep. 

Did  the  Hope  Farm  man  ever  see  a  flock 
of  sheep  immediately  after  an  attack  by 
dogs?  A  more  pitiful  sight  cannot  be 
found  among  the  animals.  It  is  simply  hor¬ 
rible,  and  cannot  be  described.  Hope  Farm 
man  will  probably  say  as  all  dog  owners 
do  that  his  dogs  do  not  attack  sheep,  nor 
would  even  if  they  were  very  hungry.  How 
does  he  know  they  would  not?  Even  if  he 
does  positively  know  they  would  not,  he  is 
urging  others  to  keep  dogs,  and  how  can 
he  know  what  the  other  fellows’  dogs  will 
or  will  not  do? 

But  worse  than  that,  the  dogs  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  beings,  and  especially  to 
children.  Instead  of  being  good  compan¬ 
ions  I  believe  it  is  degrading  to  children 
to  have  dogssabout.  If  the  dog  remains 
gentle  the  child  is  apt  to  become  a  tyrant. 
It  cultivates  in  the  child  the  domineering 
quality.  I  will  grant  that  most  dogs  will 
not  bite,  and  never  inflict  any  direct  injury 
on  the  child,  but  it  cannot  be  known  when 
they  may  do  so.  Thousands  are  severely 
bitten  every  year,  many  actually  killed. 
Most  of  the  victims  are  children,  for  dogs 
are,  like  all  animals,  essential  cowards,  and 
only  attack  what  they  believe  cannot  re¬ 
sist.  Most  of  the  children  are  bitten  by 
the  family  pet.  The  dog  usually  comes  to 
the  house  a  puppy  when  the  child  also  is 
young.  While  the  dog  is  young  he  is  play¬ 
ful  and  kind.  But  as  both  grow  the  dog 
matures  sooner,  and  if  he  has  any  bad  dis¬ 
position  it  crops  out  sometimes  in  the  most 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  The  child 
gets  stronger  and  mauls  his  canine  friend 
more  severely  until  the  time  may  come 
when  the  latter  resents  what  he  formerly 
took  in  good  part.  I  think  most  of  us 
can  recall  instances  of  that  sort  among 
our  own  acquaintance.  The  risk  is  too 
great  to  be  needlessly  taken.  The  child 
Is  too  valuable.  Hope  Farm  man  risks  the 
dearest  thing  in  this  world  without  pros¬ 
pect  of  gain  other  than  the  simple  pleasure 
of  the  child,  which  could  be  as  well  served 
in  some  other  way.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  hydrophobia.  How 
anyone  can  deliberately  expose  his  children 
to  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  disease  is  be¬ 
yond  my  comprehension.  W.  L. 

New  York. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ANGORA  GOATS. 

“With  a  start  of  but  13  goats,  and  60 
acres  of  brush  and  land  which  cost  me  only 
$500,  five  years  ago,  without  appreciable  ef¬ 
fort  on  my  part,  I  now  have  to  my  credit 
$2,000,  and  have  paid  for  the  little  farm, 
all  labor,  and  interest  on  investment.  That 
is  what  goats  did  for  me.  That  is  not  all 
the  story,  I  have  also  made  a  nice  little 
sum  on  sheep  which  I  kept  on  the  farm.” 
These  were  the  remarks  of  Dr.  George 
Lewis  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  “Goats 
pay,  and  more  farmers  should  have  flocks. 
They  increased  the  value  of  my  little  prop¬ 
erty  about  $300  a  year  just  by  trimming 
down  the  brush  and  girdling  the  trees. 
They  are  profit  producers  for  wild  land. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
Ohio,  and  other  Eastern  States,  which 
should  be  rid  of  briars  and  small  brush, 
and  the  goat  is  the  animal  that  will  do  the 
work  and  return  a  nice  profit.  It  does  not 
require  fencing  other  than  what  will  take 
care  of  sheep.  Goats  will  work  under  a 
fence  the  same  as  sheep.  If  there  are 
stumps  near  the  fence  they  might  mount 
these  and  jump  over  the  enclosure,  or  will 
walk  up  leaning  trees,  but  the  idea  that 
they  will  climb  a  barbed  wire  fence  is  a 
fallacy.  I  use  a  40-inch  woven  wire  fence 
with  a  barbed  wire  on  top. 

“Goats  seem  to  do  better  on  browse,  al¬ 
though  they  produce  finer  wool  on  pasture. 
I  kept  my  goats  three  years  without  feed¬ 
ing  them  much.  The  twigs  and  briars  were 
sufficient  for  their  Winter  supply  of  food, 
and  I  had  a  barn  so  they  could  run  out 
and  in  at  will.  Besides  taking  care  of 
small  brush,  they  will  girdle  all  smooth 
bark  trees.  They  rub  the  bark  loose  with 
their  horns,  and  then  tear  it  away  with 
their  teeth,  and  get  in  their  work  as  high 
as  they  can  reach,  standing  on  their  hind 
legs.  A  number  of  trees  were  killed  in 
this  way  in  my  lot ;  some  were  about  a  foot 
thick.  This  past  Winter  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  one,  and  I  spent  about  $35 
for  feed  for  50  animals.  I  consider  the 
goat  three  times  the  profit  producer  that 
a  sheep  is,  and  the  two  can  be  worked 
well  together.  I  gave  my  flock  no  personal 
attention,  and  as  result  the  profits  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  I  lost  more  than  40 
kids  because  I  was  injudicious  about 
leaving  my  buck  in  with  the  flock.  The 
goat  has  her  young  in  litters  about  five 
months  apart,  but  my  experience  would 
suggest  that  the  young  should  come  in 
May  and  June,  and  at  this  time  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  care  for  the  little  ones. 
To  do  this,  the  buck  should  be  turned  with 
the  flock  five  months  earlier.  I  would 
advise  only  one  mating  a  year,  although 
I  have  had  one  mother  bring  forth  and 
raise  four  kids  in  a  season. 

“The  wool  brings  a  good  price.  I  have 
had  one  animal  shear  $8  worth.  It  might 
be  of  some  interest  to  know  that  the 
world’s  champion  pair  sheared  $273  worth 
at  one  time.  My  wool  has  brought  me 
from  34  to  49  cents  a  pound,  and  the  wool 
is  graded  according  to  length  ;  eight,  10, 
12  and  14  inch  lengths  bring  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $5  per  pound,  depending  on 
the  length,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  -  long  wool.  Wool  of  considerable 
length  cannot  be  grown  until  the  browse 
is  nibbled  down  by  the  goats,  as  briars 
catch  in  the  wool  and  pull  it  out.  The 
wool  is  used  in  switches  and  wigs  for 
lodges,  and  some  of  the  finer  grades  are 
used  in  imitation  of  human  hair. 

“Another  interesting  feature  regarding 
goats  is  the  fact  that  they  keep  dogs 
away  from  sheep.  Every  farmer  should 
have  at  least  one  to  every  40  or  50  sheep. 
A  goat  will  whip  out  a  dog,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  will  kill  a  dog.  The  sheep  learn 
to  huddle  around  a  goat  in  case  of  attack 
by  dogs.  There  is  a  good  market  for  goat 
meat.  The  East  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
taste  for  it  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
when  the  love  of  it  is  once  acquired,  there 
is  no  other  meat  that  will  take  its  place. 
It  is  tender,  juicy  and  savory.  We  have  an 
association  with  storehouses  for  our  wool 
in  Silver  City.  New  Mexico,  and  one  in 
Boston  :  this  insures  our  getting  the  best 
prices  for  our  wool.  My  wool  last  year 
brought  me  about  $260,  and  I  still  have 
on  hand  my  shearing  for  the  past  Spring. 
The  goat  is  a  profit  producer  lor  the 
farmer  who  has  waste  land,  for  it  brings 
him  in  a  good  revenue,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  does  the  work  of  cleaning  up  the 
land  more  effectively  than  a  force  of  men 
with  axes,  brush  hooks  and  saws  can  do, 
and  that  without  expense.”  w.  J. 
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OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
you  to  make  £1200.00  on  40  acres 
first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  £750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

_  Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
'__facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  13021st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


H  arness  is  cleaned 
much  easier  if  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  is  sprinkled  on  cloth  or  brush.  It  quickly  starts 
greasy  accumulations  on  saddle,  hold-backs  and  traces. 

Mildewed  discolorations  and  stains  on  carriage  tops  quickly 
washed  away;  grain  bins  and  feed  boxes  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Keep  a  supply  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  in  the  barn  and  carriage 
house  for  daily  use. 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on  large  sifter  can,  10c. 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


^^==5^  APPLETON  Fodder  SAVING  MACHINES 

Appleton  Quality  Hnskers,  Silo  Fillers  and  Fodder  Cutters 
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Feed  fodder  in  place  of  hap 

Keep  it  clean  and  sweet  by  using 
an  jipplet&n  Husker.  Simplest 
and  easiest  Husker  to  operate. 
Cleanest  husking.  Sold  with  Cutter 
or  shredder  Head,  or  both.  Down 
or  mounted.  Guaranteed,  under 
equal  conditions,  to  do  more  and 
better  work,  size  for  size,  and  to 
last  longer  than  any  other  Husker 
on  the  market  Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 


Established 

1^72  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Build  with  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


Make  your  own  blocks  and  build  fire-proof, 
permanent  buildings  with  your  own 
hands,  by  using  the 

Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operate,  saves  you 
money  oil  whatever  von  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  Pill  information  and  free 
booklet.  Century  Cement  Machine  Co., 
225  Mat  St.,  RocrrESTEa,N.Y. 


When  building  your  silo  build  one  for  good 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

Patent  Vitrified  Clay  Blocks 

Decay-proof,  Storm-proof,  expense-proof 

Write  for  free  catalogue  today 
NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
Agricultural  Dept.  L,  University  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


YOURS 

“For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  yonr  name  on  postal !  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
3  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  ot  the  famous 

STEAM 

- _ ENGINES 

Ibey  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
first  and  save  big  money.  Lefiel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  tor  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio 


$10,000  Backs  x 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Gnaranteed  1  year — money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory*  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

^woo'S  Saw 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily, 
p  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  oaim- 
medi&tely  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.. 

Box  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  > 


DODD  SYSTEM 
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LEFFEL 


of  Protections  wE 

against  V 

LIGHTNING 


Got  real  protection  for  your  buildings  while  you 
are  about  it.  The  Dodd  System  revolutionized 
the  lightning  rod  world.  It  taught  scientists  and 
insurance  companies  alike  that  lightning  could 
R  i®  the  system  endorsed  gener¬ 
ally  by  insurance  companies.  The  “Dodd  Sys¬ 
tem  of  protection’ ’means  not  merely  our  wo  ven 
copper  wire  rod,  standard  lightning  rod  of  the 
world.  It  means  also  right  installation.  It  is  all 
important  that  chimneys,  pipes,  projections, 
gables,  stoves,  eaves  troughs,  etc.,  be  congid- 
ered.  Installation  can  be  entrusted  only  to 
skilled  men.  I).  &  S.  rods  are  installed  only  by 
thoroughly  trained, licensed  erectors.  Our  great 
free  book  on  lightning  will  keep  you  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.  Write  for  it. 

Dodd  &  Struthers,  723  flth  Ave.,  Dea  Moines,  la. 


Endorsed  by 2000 
Insurance  l 
Companies 
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COUNTING  THE  POULTRY  COST. 

After  reading  so  much  about  the 
money  received  from  keeping  poultry  it 
seems  as  if  a  little  on  the  cost  side 
would  help  to  balance.  I  have  read  Mr. 
W.  J.  Dougan’s  hen  report,  Mr.  Cor- 
ning’s  “Egg  Book”  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Philo’s  book.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
their  figures  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  They  all  leave 
numberless  holes  for  the  novice  to  fall 
into.  First,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  one  of  them  is  keeping  fowls 
and  accounts  in  the  least  resembling 
real  farm  poultry  conditions.  The  Philo 
figures  are  the  worst,  because  he  figures 
day-old  chicks  at  $1  each,  while  the 
average  man  is  glad  to  get  that  for  10 
day-olds.  The  prices  received  by  the 
others  are  not  so  unreasonable,  but 
they  claim  to  average  about  what  most 
of  us  are  glad  to  get  for  a  few  weeks 
just  before  Christmas. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  them 
tells  the  whole  story  as  to  cost  of  plant 
to  do  the  work  with.  I  made  a  fresh 
start  in  the  poultry  line  two  years  ago 
last  Spring,  and  will  give  my  figures  for. 
income  and  cost  since.  I  have  kept 
hens  all  my  days,  excepting  about  two 
years  previous  to  my  making  this  start, 
so  I  knew  what  to  buy  and  what  to 
skip,  and  as  I  look  over  the  mess  of 
needless  trash  purchased  by  various  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  have  gone  into  poultry 
without  knowing  their  real  needs,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  this  saved  me  many 
dollars.  Again,  I  have  done  all  the 
work  myself,  and  have  made  no  charge 
for  same;  if  I  had  hired  a  carpenter  to 
build  my  coops  and  houses  it  would 
have  added  at  least  $25,  probably  more, 
to  the  cost.  I  have  one  brooder  house 
fitted  with  gasoline  brooder  as  used  and 
advocated  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  two  houses  built  on  the  same 
plan,  but  10x8^2  feet  in  size,  and  enough 
email  coops  and  fireless  brooders  to 
handle  200  chickens  till  grown.  Fire¬ 
less  brooders,  all  homemade,  the  best 
ones  from  butter  tubs  that  cost  me  five 
cents  each.  With  fairly  good  weather 
and  good  care  for  the  first  week  I  can 
do  very  much  better  with  these  than 
any  heated  brooder  I  ever  used.  All 
houses  and  coops  are  made  of  five- 
eighths  box  boards  that  cost  from  $11 
to  $13  per  thousand  delivered ;  house 
frames  of  2x4  and  1x3  stuff.  Both 
coops  and  houses  are  made  of  a  size 
that  uses  either  full  or  half  length  of 
the  boards,  so  not  a  bit  of  lumber  has 
been  wasted.  They  are  covered  with  a 
roofing  paper  and  made  to  use  that 
without  any  waste.  I  can  keep  40  hens 
fairly  comfortable,  and  can  also  use  the 
brooder  house  for  culls  and  cockerels 
to  eat,  up  to  hatching  time.  I  work 
away  all  of  the  time,  and  excepting  the 
first  week  after  hatching,  my  wife 
never  touches  or  goes  near  the  chickens 
or  hens ;  yet  I  have  cockerels  that 
weigh  six  pounds  at  four  months  of  age 
and  the  pullets  do  equally  as  well. 

The  figures  for  everything  are  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Year  1910.  Bought 

16  hens  . $15.00 

1  cock  .  1.00 

1  cockerel  .  2.00 

G  sittings  eggs .  5.00 


$23.00 

Feed  .  37.44 

Lumber,  nails,  roofing,  dishes,  etc.  16.04 


Total  .  $76.48 

Sold. 

Chickens  and  eggs .  28.39 


•  1910  balance  invested .  $48.09 

Year  1911.  Bought. 

360-egg  incubator  .  $36.00 

Insurance  permit  .  3.00 

Lumber,  etc .  48.72 

Feed,  oil,  etc.,  used  up .  153.07 

Cockerel  .  2.00 


Sold. 


$242.79 


Hens,  chickens,  eggs  and  hatching 
chicks  .  241.35 


1911,  balance  invested .  $1.44 

Year  1912,  to  September  1.  Bought. 
Feed,  eggs,  etc.,  also  brooder  heater  $165.00 

Sold. 

Eggs  and  chickens,  custom  hatching  85.25 


1912,  balance  invested .  $79.75 

1911,  balance  invested . •.  1.44 

1910,  balance  invested .  48.09 


Total 


$129.28 


I  have  on  hand  birds  enough  to  just 
about  pay  for  capital  invested,  so  the 
three  years  work  will  pay  for  the  houses 
and  equipment — next  year  I  hope  to 
make  a  profit.  I  have  had  good  success 
in  hatching  and  raising  my  chicks,  and 
my  hens  lay  well,  so  I  think  these  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  it  takes  some  money  to 
start  with  even  a  few  hens.  My  eggs 
are  sold  to  the  retailer  and  some  of 
the  chickens  are  sold  at  retail,  so  I  get 
as  much  for  them  as  the  average  poultry 
man  could  hope  to.  E.  t.  wood. 

Massachusetts. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

I  have  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye  for 
grain,  oat,  rye  and  wheat  straw  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  silage  for  rough  feed.  Please 
state  how  to  feed  the  above  to  a  herd  of 
30  grade  Ayrshire  cows  to  get  the  best 
results  in  milk.  I  am  making  milk  now 
at  a  loss  three  cents  for  six  months,  four 
cents  for  six  months,  here  on  the  farm ; 
very  little  pasture.  I  am  feeding  hay,  $20 
per  ton  in  barn ;  gluten,  $32 ;  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  $28 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  wages, 
$22  per  month  and  board,  or  $35,  house 
and  milk.  a.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  produce  milk  profitably  at  three  and 
four  cents  per  quart  on  the  farm  requires 
extra  good  cows  to  start  with  -and  the 
closest  kind  of  figuring  to  keep  the  cost  of 
production  from  exceeding  the  selling  price. 
It  is  rather  early  in  the  season  to  predict 
the  prices  of  grain  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  undergo 
considerable  change  during  the  next  few 
months,  so  the  most  economical  ration  for 
you  to  use  at  the  present  time  may  not 
apply  when  the  prices  of  certain  feeding 
stuffs  have  been  increased  or  reduced.  For 
the  production  of  milk,  oat,  rye  and  wheat 
straw  are  not  very  valuable,  and  if  fed  at 
all  should  be  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  rations.  For 
this  purpose  a  feeding  rack  in  the  yard 
where  the  cows  may  help  themselves  to 
straw  while  out  for  exercise  is  the  only 
method  of  feeding  that  I  can  recommend. 
You  can  feed  a  little  Timothy  hay  at  noon 
when  there  is  no  pasturage,  but  at  $20 
per  ton  it  is  too  expensive  to  feed  more 
than  three  or  four  pounds  to  each  cow  per 
day.  If  you  can  sell  your  buckwheat  for 
a  reasonable  price  it  would  certainly  pay 
you  better  to  do  so  and  buy  gluten  or  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  with  the  proceeds.  You  should 
grind  your  oats  and  rye  either  separately  or 
together  and  make  a  mixture  as  follows : 
150  pounds  ground  oats,  150  pounds  ground 
rye,  500  pounds  dried  brewers’  grains  or 
400  pounds  dried  distillers’  grains,  200 
pounds  gluten  feed  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
This  feed  should  be  mixed  together  dry 
and  then  moistened  several  hours  before 
feeding.  By  feeding  one  pound  of  this 
grain  mixture  to  each  three  or  3%  pounds 
of  milk  a  cow  gives,  with  all  the  silage  she 
will  eat  up  clean  twice  a  day,  she  should 
pay  a  fair  profit  over  her  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance.  C.  s.  G. 


Puffs. 

I  have  a  horse  five  years  old,  about  1000 
pounds ;  hock  joints  have  always  been 
rather  thick  and  fleshy.  As  a  colt  a  round 
puffy  swelling  or  watery  deposit,  size  of 
pigeon  egg,  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
one  leg  only,  then  apparently  was  absorbed. 
This  continues.  He  is  used  for  riding,  does 
not  carry  over  130  pounds,  not  over  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  home,  and  not  over  25 
miles  a  day.  Would  you  advise  treatment 
of  special  shoeing?  He  is  not  lame;  used 
two  or  three  days  a  week.  t.  h. 

Virginia. 

Treatment  will  do  little  permanent  good 
and  persistent  hand  rubbing  is  as  effective 
as  more  expensive  treatment.  Twice  a  week, 
however,  we  would  follow  the  hand  rub- 
ging  with  a  thorough  application  of  10  per 
cent  iodine  petrogen.  a.  s.  a. 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 


351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Patented  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Martmsburg,  W.  Va. 


James  B.  Porterfield, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


T.  H.  Porterfield, 
Hedgesviile,  W.  Va. 


7  Brothers-7  Farms 

7  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

You  know  the  six  Porterfield  brothers. 
Each  operates  his  own  high  class  dairy  farm 
and  is  making  money.  You  know  of  their 
brother-in-law.  Hon.  Jno.  W.  Sperow,  retired 
dairyman,  member  of  legislature,  whose  wife 
was  formerly  Miss  Porterfield.  Like  the  most 
successful  dairymen  everywhere,  these 
shrewd  men  selected  and  enthusiastically 
endorse 

CUARPI  PC  TUBULAR 
wnnur  Cream  Separators 

They  will  use  no  other  make.  It  is  all  be¬ 
cause  Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks,  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  other  separators, 
skim  faster  and  twice  as  clean,  and  pay  apro- 
fitno  other  can  pay. 

Read  this  letter  from  South  Africa: 

“Glen  Let.  Tarkastad.  United  South  Africa, 
July  12.  1912. 

1  have  used  the  Tubular  for  year*.  Six  Tubu¬ 
lars  are  in  use  in  my  family,  and  all  are  highly 
pleased  with  them.  OSWALD  HARRIS." 


Bunkerhill,  W.  Va. 


W.  S.  Porterfield, 
Bedington,  W.  Va. 


Geo.  A.  Porterfield, 
Hedgesviile,  W.  Va. 


When  whole  families  cast  their  solid  vote  for  Tubulars,  you  will  wisely  do  the  same. 
Want  a  free  trial 7  Want  to  exchange  your  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
present  separator  in  part  payment  for  one  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
that  pay*  you  better  ?  Then  ask  for  Catalog  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex, 
No.  153  and  get  quick,  courteous  attention.  Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg,Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

Ellis  Englns  Co.,  5fMull#t  St.,  DolroltjMlilb 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial. 
Steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Bm)}Tx4x5  ft.  Anyhorse> 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers, gardeners, fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  IXOBSON  COMPANY 
WORKS,  llox  45,  Easton,  Pa. 


Get  Fall  and  Winter  Eggs 

They  are  in  great  demand  and  bring  highest  prices.  Bring  your  P'dlets  to 
early  maturity  and  your,  liens  through  quick,  complete  moult.  Alien 
eggs  will  come! 

0r!)m>  Poultry  Regulator 

*  strengthens  the  digestive  system,  tones  up  and 

gently  stimulates  the  egg-producing  organs,  i  he  cost  is  low. 

25c,  50c,  SI;  25-lb.  pail,  $2.50. 

Roup,  colds  and  catarrh  are  common  now. 

Roup  Cure 

#  ^  25c,  50c,  $1 

prevents  and  cures  these  troubles.  “Your  money  back  If 
it  fails.”  Pratts  160-page  poultry  book,  4c  by  mail. 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


l 
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Thanksgiving  Poultry 


i  i 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 

Nux  Vomica.  A  Nerve 
Tonic  and  Stimulant. 
Quassia.  A  Bitter  Sto¬ 
machic  and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda 
An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate).  ABlood 
Builder. 

Iron  (Red  Oxide).  A 
Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  shell 
forming. 

Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap¬ 
petizer  and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D..  D.V.8.)  the 
above  is  oarefully  com. 

/tounded  and  blended,  with 
ust  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


Now  Is  the  particular  season  when  every  poultryman  is  preparing  his 
surplus  stock  for  market.  The  old  hens,  roosters  and  young  cockerels  will 
be  headed  for  the  Thanksgiving  market,  where  good  prices  prevail. 

The  uppermost  thought  in  every  poultryman’s  mind  is  how  to  make  them 
weigh  the  very  last  ounce. 

Keep  them  well  and  singing. 

There  it  just  one  natural  way  for  this,  and  that  is  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  It  tones  every  organ;  it  drives  out  every  disease  germ. 

Dr*  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

It  starts  the  young  pullets  to  laying,  gets  the  old  hens  ready  for  winter  duty. 
Pan-a-ce-a  reminds  Miss  Hen  that  growing  feathers  and  getting  fat 
and  lazy  Is  not  her  only  business.  It  compels  every  hen  to  put  her 
share  of  eggs  in  the  market  basket,  by  toning  up  the  dormant  egg  <£i 
organs.  The  panel  tells  just  what  Pan-a-ce-a  consists  of  and  what  _ 
the  U.  S.  dispensatory  says  every  ingredient  is  for. 

Our  proposition.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  6'sa1 

your  dealer.  If  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  right  now,  when  eggs 
are  high,  and  to  keep  your  poultry  healthy;  also  to  start  the  pullets  to  early  laying, 
he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money.  IK  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c); 

5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme 
West).  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


.J. 


y,i» 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  saves  feed  by  increasing  the  process  of  digestion.  Hogs  can  fatten  on  the 
grain  that  passes  through  steers  and  other  stock  undigested — that’s  reason  enough  for  feeding  tonics.  Improve  diges¬ 
tion  and  save  high-priced  feed.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  also  supplies  iron  for  the  blood,  regulates  the  bowels.  In  fact,  it  keeps 
stock  healthy  or  you  get  your  money  back.  100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and 
South).  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book  free.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for 
your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this 
paper  and  send  2c  stamp.  96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-fifth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
a  further  loss  in  egg  production  of  77 
eggs,  the  output  this  week  being  only  1,350. 
The  number  of  birds  molting  increases 
every  week,  and  will  continue  for  some 
time,  and  there  are  a  few  broodies.  Rob¬ 
ert  .T.  Walden's  Barred  Rocks,  William  E. 
Ross's  White  Wyandottes  and  B.  W. 
Cooper’s  Columbian  Wyandottes  each  laid 
26  eggs,  which  was  the  largest  number 
laid  this  week.  S.  M.  Goucher’s  Barred 
Rocks  laid  24,  Beulah  Farm's  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  24,  and  Mrs.  Harris  Lehman’s  R.  I. 
Reds  24.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all 
the  pens  where  the  largest  number  of  eggs 
have  been  produced  are  still  the  highest 
weekly  scorers.  They  do  not  rest  upon 
their  laurels  and  “point  with  pride”  to 
what  they  have  done,  but  continue  after  10 
months  of  high  production  to  excel  their 
sisters.  The  White  Wyandottes  take  the 
honors  for  best  laying  this  week,  the  aver¬ 
age  per  pen  being  18.75,  the  Columbian 
Wyandottes  being  a  close  second  with  18.66 
eggs  per  pen.  The  Barred  Rocks  averaged 
15.83  per  pen  and  three  of  the  Barred 
Rocks  laid  every  day  in  the  week.  One 
of  the  White  Wyandottes,  one  Buffi  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  one  R.  I.  Red,  and  one  White  Orping¬ 
ton  pullet  laid  every  day.  None  of  the 
White  Leghorns  did.  The  Barred  Rocks 
averaged  15.83  eggs  per  pen,  the  White 
Rocks  15,  the  White  Leghorns  12.5,  the 
Buff  Leghorns  10,  the  Black  Minorcas  11.25. 
the  Buff  Orpingtons  11.25  and  the  White 
Orpingtons  11.6. 

Seventeen  birds  have  now  laid  200  eggs 
or  more ;  this  is  only  3.54  per  cent  of  the 
480  birds  in  the  contest,  but  the  number 
of  birds  laying  200  eggs  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  before  the  contest  closes,  as  there 
are  now  35  birds  that  are  less  than  20  'ggs 
below  the  200  mark.  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  lead  in  individual 
performance,  their  pullet  No.  2  having  laid 
219  eggs.  W.  II.  Petersen's  White  Log- 
horns  are  second,  his  pullet  No.  1  having 
a  record  of  213.  For  a  long  time  O.  Wil¬ 
son's  Buff  Orpington  pullet  No.  1  led  all 
the  rest,  but  she  is  now  down  to  fifth 
place  with  a  score  of  210.  Mrs.  Ilarais 
Lehman's  R.  I.  Red  No.  4  has  a  record 
of  212  and  Henry  D.  Riley’s  Barred  Rock 
No.  2  a  score  of  211.  F.  G.  Yost  still 
leads  with  the  highest  total  per  pen,  his 
White  Leghorns  naving  laid  966  to  dtCe. 
Beulah  Farm  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  second 
with  a  score  of  922  by  their  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns  are  tied  for  third  place  by  the 
White  Leghorns  of  Toms  Poultry  Farm, 
each  having  a  total  of  914.  The  four  Eng¬ 
lish  White  Leghorns  have  a  total  of  894, 
Susie  Abbott’s  White  Leghorns  890,  and 
White  Rose  Farm  889.  White  Leghorns 
now  have  not  only  the  highest  total  record 
per  pen,  but  also  the  highest  individual 
score. 

Entries  for  the  second  contest  are  com¬ 
ing  in  continually.  Entry  blanks  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  contest  may  be  obtained  from 
F.  V.  L.  Turner,  care  “The  North  Ameri¬ 
can,”  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Fertility  of  Eggs. 

IIow  long  will  eggs  remain  fertile  after 
the  male  is  removed  from  the  flock?  They 
are  purebred  White  Leghorns.  J.  w.  e. 

Virginia. 

The  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  eggs  become  fertile  after  placing  a 
male  in  the  flock,  or  that  they  remain  fer¬ 
tile  after  removing  the  male,  varies  under 
different  conditions,  such  as  number  of 
fowls  in  the  flock,  their  vitality,  etc.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  probably  safe  to 
assume  that  eggs  will  be  fertile  within  a 
week  after  the  fowls  have  an  opportunity 
to  mate,  and  that  they  will  remain  fertile 
for  10  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  male 
bird  is  removed.  m.  b.  d. 

Poultry  Rations. 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  best  rations 
to  feed  chickens  from  the  time  of  hatching 
until  time  of  laying,  especially  as  to  the 
kind  of  green  stuff  and  the  amount  to  be 
given?  G.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

If  you  will  write  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
addressing  your  letter  to  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment,  and  asking  for  their  recent  bul¬ 
letin  entitled  “Feeding  Young  Chickens,” 
by  Clara  Nixon,  you  will  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  desire  in  a  form  that  you 
can  easily  preserve  and  have  for  reference 
when  you  wish.  If  you  have  a  file  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  this  year,  you  will  also  find 
your  questions  fully  answered  in  previous 
issues.  Let  me  suggest  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  you  get  an  index  sheet  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  make  of  it  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  volume.  m.  b.  d. 

Lame  Hens. 

I  have  a  chicken  that  is  unable  to  use 
the  lower  half  of  its  legs ;  it  is  unable  to 
stand.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  chicken 
similarly  affected  and  had  to  kill  it,  as  it 
kept  getting  worse.  My  cHcken  house  is 
absolutely  dry  and  is  cleaned  every  day. 

I  feed  my  chickens  alternately  on  scratch 
feed,  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  give  them 
fresh  well  water  every  day  and  always 
clean  drinking  pans  when  filling,  the  chick¬ 
ens  also  receive  plenty  of  green  food.  The 
runs  are  amply  large,  about  30  by  50  feet, 
for  30  chickens.  The  chickens  are  Buff 
Orpington,  about  five  months  old.  M.  r. 

New  York. 

Leg  weakness  is  a  symptom  rather  than 
a  disease,  and  in  older  chickens  is  usually  j 
due  to  rheumatism,  to  bruises  or  other  in¬ 
juries  of  the  feet,  or  to  some  obscure  | 
cause  seemingly  dependent  upon  forcing  by 
heavy  feeding.  In  many  instances  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  'find  any  adequate 
cause  for  the  trouble.  Affected  fowls  should 
be  placed  by  themselves  in  warm,  dry  quar¬ 
ters.  and  fed  upon  cooling  rations  with 
plenty  of  milk  or  water  to  drink,  and  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  force  them  for 
growth  or  laying  until  fully  recovered. 
Meat,  condiments  or  stimulating  rations 
should  be  avoided,  and  plenty  of  green 
food  supplied.  See  to  it  that  the  fowls 
are  not  exposed  to  drafts,  dampness  or 
other  unsanitary  conditions  in  their  living 
quarters.  M.  B.  d. 


Asthmatic  Hen. 

I  have  a  yearling  Black  Minorca  hen 
which  has  some  trouble  with  her  breathing ; 
makes  a  noise  when  she  breathes  like  a 
man  with  the  asthma.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  is  the  cure?  F.  or.  g. 

New  York. 

Asthmatic  breathing  on  the  part  of  fowls 
is  most  frequently  caused  by  bronchitis, 
or  by  some  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
air  passages.  Exposure  to  drafts  while  on 
the  perches,  dampness  in  their  living  quar-  i 
ters,  or  other  unsanitary  conditions  are  i 
usually  responsible  for  this  condition,  and  ! 
the  remedy  is  obviously  to  find  the  cause  ! 
of  the  trouble  in  your  particular  case  and  ! 
remedy  it.  Meanwhile  remove  the  affected 
fowl  to  dry,  warm  quarters,  feed  soft,  I 
easily  digested  food,  with  plenty  of  drink¬ 
ing  water,  and  give  nature  an  opportunity 
to  effect  a  cure.  m.  b.  d. 

Marking  Fowls. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that  I  eould 
mark  on  a  chicken’s  leg  outside  of  using 
bands  or  toe  punching?  c. 

The  best  marker  for  a  fowl’s  leg  that 
I  know  of  is  an  ordinary  wire  pig  ring, 
clasped  over  the  leg  by  means  of  the 
pliers  used  when  placing  them  in  a  pig's 
nose.  These  rings  are  very  cheap,  easily 
applied,  and  when  once  in  place  cannot  be 
lost,  provided  that  a  size  sufficiently  small 
is  used  so  that  it  will  not  slip  over  the 
foot.  They  are.  of  course,  not  to  be 
placed  through  the  leg,  but  around  it, 
above  the  foot.  m.  b.  d. 

Rye  for  Poultry. 

I  have  quite  a  nice  lot  of  rye  and  wish 
to  know  if  it  is  good  to  feed  to  chickens 
and  hens  for  their  night  feed.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  now  half  rye  and  half  wheat;  they 
clean  up  both.  I  am  told  rve  is  not  as 
good  a  food  as  wheat.  Is  this  so?  Will 
leaves  do  for  litter  in  the  hen  house,  or 
is  straw  better?  I  have  some  hens  that 
eat  well  and  are  not  fat,  but  can  hardly 
stand  on  their  feet  without  wobbling.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  I  have 
been  feeding  them  seven  quarts  cornmeal, 
seven  of  bran  and  eight  of  middlings  and 
five  pounds  meat  scraps.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  should  be  put  on  the  droppings 
boards?  We  have  no  sand.  How  would 
South  Carolina  rock  do,  to  be  used  for  a 
fertilizer?  p.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Rye  is  not  usually  relished  by  fowls, 
but  it  is  a  good  feed  and  if  they  will  eat  i 
it  I  should  certainly  continue  to  give  it 
to  them.  Dry  leaves  make  a  very  good 
hen  house  litter,  though  they  haven't  much 
.absorptive  power  and  are  soon  worked  up 
into  a  fine  powder.  Examine  your  hen’s 
feet  anti  legs  for  evidences  of  rheumatism  | 
or  for  bruises  or  other  sores.  See  also 
reply  to  M.  R„  this  page.  South  Carolina 
rock  makes  an  excellent  absorptive  for  use 
on  the  droppings  boards  and  adds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  the  manure,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  its  fertilizing  value.  Common  land 
plaster  is  an  equally  good  absorptive,  but 
has  little  fertilizing  value.  m.  b.  d. 


I  bought  seven  hens  and  male  in  July. 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  They  arrived 
July  4;  from  that  date  until  the  end  of 
the  month  they  laid  72  eggs.  In  August 
six  of  them  laid  149  eggs  ;  one  was  broody. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  a  pen  that  can  beat  that,  but  I  don’t 
expect  to  make  a  living  from  those  seven 
hens.  A.  A.  s. 

Clinton,  Me. 


Convenient  Water  Fountain. — An  arti¬ 
cle  which  I  think  will  meet  with  favor  by 
poultrymen,  particularly  dry  feeders,  is  a 
water  fountain  which  I  have  used  with 
success  for  several  years.  It  is  made  of  a 
five-gallon  oil  can ;  the  spigot  is  removed, 
leaving  hole  about  an  inch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  I  have  a  pan  made  around  the 
bottom  about  two  inches  deep  and  four 
inches  more  in  diameter  than  the  oil  can. 
A  rubber  washer  fits  into  the  cap  on  top  ; 
In  filling  use  funnel,  put  a  cork  in  hole  to 
prevent  water  coming  out ;  when  filled  screw 
cap  on.  then  remove  cork,  which  will  cause 
water  to  flow  in  pan,  keeping  it  filled.  You 
then  have  an  airtight  fountain  In  clean¬ 
ing  use  washing  soda.  I  have  a  piece  of 
string  attached  to  cork  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  lost,  tying  it  to  handle. 

New  Jersey.  s.  E.  a. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


/ 


ROOFING 


\ 


FOR  ROOFING,  SIDING  AND 
LINING  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

BARNS.  DWELLINGS,  ETC., 

USE 

Hydrex-Pluvinox  Roofing 

A  Water  and  Air-Proofing  of  which  you  areal- 
.  wavs  sure.  You  can  absolutely  depend  upon 
it  to  thoroughly  protect  your  chickens,  stock 
and  buildings  from  dampness  and  draughts. 

Got  samples  to  see  how  sturdy  and  well-made 
it  is;  compare  it  with  others  and  find  how  very 
low  is  its  price. 

Send  a  Postal  Now  to 

The  Hydrex  Felt  &  Engineering  Co. 
123  Cedar  Street  New  York 


N 


Shipments  mndc  from  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  etc. 


Z 


pm  TRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
1  *'  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

tflST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIEHA,  PA. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  Yearling  HensC”’" 

of  breeders.  ABELL’S  Orpington  Yards,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Early  May  Pullets  for  Sale 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Splendidly  de¬ 
veloped  upon  free  range,  and  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $1.00  each.  Earlier  ones  all  sold. 

DEAN  POULTRY  FARM  :  Candor,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — 200  for  sale  at  farmers’ prices. 
1  Write  your  wants.  G.  F.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

Pair.  $3.50;  Trio.  $4.50;  five  Ducks  and  one  Drake,  $8. 

BAYERDORFER,  0AKW00D  HEIGHTS.  STATEN  ISLAND.  N.  V. 


- WRINA 


PURINA 

CHICKEN 

CHOWDER 

CfUCTlW  HASH  i 

\  EGGS  A 


applied 


I  will  give  you, 
through  your  dealer , 
this  practical,  service¬ 
able,  well  made  metal 
hopper,  chock  full  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  both 
for  30  cents.  I  make  this  remarkable  offer  solely  to 
get  you  acquainted  with  the  egg-producing  powers  of 
Purina  Chidden  Chowder  —  a  dry,  egg-laying  mash, 

consisting  of  approximately  the  same  chemical  ingredients  found  in  an  egg. 
It  is  composed  of  alfalfa,  granulated  meat,  middlings,  bran,  corn  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  charcoal. 


“  If  Chicken  Chowder  won’t  make  your 
hens  lay,  they  must  be  roosters” 


Chicken  Chowder  assures  you  an  abundance  of  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter ,  when  prices  are  highest.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  or  grocer  today  for  a  metal  hopper  full  of  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder.  This  offer  is  made  through  dealers  only  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  let  me 
know  his  name. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

In  return  for  your  dealer’s  name,  I  will 
send  you  my  48  page  Purina  Book,  with 
ruled  forms  for  egg  records  and  accounts, 
plans  of  houses,  coops,  fixtures,  etc., 
cures  of  diseases,  breeding  charts,  etc. 

Write  today. 

Col.  Purina,  Ralston  Purina  Mills* 

827  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAKA-SHELLg°rif  oni 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 
duction.  The  original  sil¬ 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substi 
1  tutes.  Ask  your  local ' 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

for  two  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier., 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ’■Kill  Bona  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 

gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days*  Free  Trial, 
o  money  in  advance. 


V  jin  Priori  Broad- Good  for  all  stock.  Ask  for  par- 

Mll!  Ul  ICU  D(  Call  ticulars.  Evergreen,  Suffern,  N.  Y, 

EARLY  PULLETS  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STBAINS-ffi'SKi! 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds’, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year¬ 
lings  and  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  -  KIVEKDALK,  N.  ,1. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  CombReds 

Are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  strains  of 
superior  layers.  High-class  exhibition  and  breed¬ 
ing  birds  for  sale.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


J.W,  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Maxsjl^HIHHf 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

COR  SALE— Cypher’s  Latest  Indoor  Brooders.  Never  used. 

1  Bargain.  Address  Sunnyside  Farm,  Adamsville,  R.  1. 

51PFPIAI  CAT  P* — Fora  limited  time  only. 
s’1  Gt-VL,L.  Thoroughbred  S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels.  $4.00  each. 
Keturnable  if  not  satisfactory.  CLOVER  FIELD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

1 000  sTw°  LEGHORN  ?  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 

WATMTFn-200  EACH,  YEARLINGS  AND  PULLETS. 

•  *  l  LtU  Range  raised  8.  C.  White  Leg¬ 

horns.  Must  be  within  two  hours’ ride  of  New  York 
City.  Will  pay  reasonable  price  for  first-class  laying 

strain  only.  BRITTON  DAVIS,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  gffi'SSi 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  PLANT  FOR  SALE-ot.her 

requires  my  attention.  Inquire  C.  S.  VAN 

S1.YKE,  Burdett,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WH1TJE  &  11ICE,  Yorktown,  N,  Y. 

FOR^AI  F  000  PIGEONS;  fine  breeders, 

r  OiYtrE*  ,lt  50e  al)iece  We  have  Car. 

nean  and  Homers.  CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plum 
lieach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Austin’s200  strain  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM, Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS — Fine  Fishel  strain,  Write 

11  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PlIRFRRFn  white  wyandotte  pullets,  extra  lay- 
runcDncu  ing  strain,  w  j. Thomson, delhi,  n.y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS- Choice  stock.  $5.00  trio  White 
*  Orpington  Hens.  GEO  B0WDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

/QUALITY  S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
sale.  J.  BESWICK,  Madrid  Springs,  N.  Y. 

APRIL  HATCHED  PEKIN  DUCKS,  $4  per  pair  Geese, 

M  Emden  and  Toulouse  Cross,  $10  a  trio.  ,100  year¬ 
ling  8.  O.  W.  Leghorn  breeding  Hens,  $1.00  each. 

Cockerels.  $1.  Tri-States  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

FnK  a — S.  o.  W. Leghorn  Cockerels. 

ru[  °c,,'5JESSE  HOWARD,  R.l,  Aberdeen,  O. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
JvlwlSX*  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

700  S.  C.  W.  HGHORNS-fK'JouSM 

yearlings  and  two-year  olds,  75e.  to  $1.00  per  head. 
F.B.  DILTS,  Maple  Spring  Farm.  Fiemington,  N.  J. 

OFTEN  think  of  the  remark  the  whale  made  to  Jonah  when  he  started 
him  on  foot  to  Nineveh  ;  “ft  is  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down.”  After 
he  was  through  at  Nineveh  lie  would  have  headed  for  DARLINGTON 
l  he  known  of  the  famoua  Darlington  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  Ml), 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  the  Franklin,  Incorporated,  Candy 
Manufacturers,  New  York.  As  they  give 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  money  they 
Will  make  for  their  investors,  we  wish  to 
ask  you  what  you  know  about  them.  Is 
the  company  all  right?  Evidently  they  in¬ 
tend  to  make  us  think  they  are,  for  they 
even  offer  to  give  free  transportation  to 
their  office.  a.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Many  an  inexperienced  investor  has 
been  tricked  by  the  apparent  liberal  of¬ 
fers  to  pay  their  railroad  fare  to  make 
the  investigation  for  themselves.  The 
promoters  rightly  figure  that  few  will 
take  advantage  of  their  offer,  and  the 
suspicions  of  many  will  be  allayed  be¬ 
cause  of  its  apparent  liberality.  But 
supposing  the  prospective  investor  did 
come  to  New  York  and  visit  the  office 
of  the  Franklin  Incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  investigation.  He 
would  probably  find  a  very  fine  suite  of 
offices,  elegantly  fitted  up,  bearing  all 
the  evidences  of  prosperity.'  Then  he 
would  also  have  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  honeyed  arguments  of  the  pro¬ 
moter  as  to  the  big  prospects  which  are 
sure  to  be  made  by  the  Franklin  Co. 
The  magnetism  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
talker  would  go  far,  no  doubt,  toward 
persuading  him  that  the  rest  of  his  life 
would  be  sweeter  than  the  candy  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  company  if  he  will  only 
turn  his  hard-earned  savings  over  to  the 
promoter. 

One  of  the  convincing  features  of  the 
literature  sent  out  by  N.  A.  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  64  Wall  street,  New  York  City, 
which  firm  is  acting  as  fiscal  agent  for 
the  stock,  is  three  letter-size  pages  of 
closely  typewritten  names  and  addresses 
of  New  York  City  stores  selling  Frank¬ 
lin  candies.  We  looked  up  a  number 
of  these  so-called  candy  stores  some 
time  ago  in  the  interest  of  a  Michigan 
subscriber,  who  had  an  option  on  a  block 
of  the  Franklin  Incorporated  stock.  A 
number  of  the  addresses  given  were 
large  office  buildings  on  Broadway  and 
other  sections  of  the  city.  We  found 
in  these  buildings  no  candy  store,  but  in 
the  lobby,  as  is  customary  in  the  large 
oifice  buildings,  a  cigar  stand,  and  as 
a  side  line  a  few  packages  of  candy 
were  on  sale.  The  whole  stock  of  candy 
carried  by  any  one  of  these  cigar  stands 
would  only  amount  to  a  few  dollars. 
This  is  the  class  of  dealers  represented 
in  the  literature  as  candy  stores  for 
stock-selling  purposes.  No  more  is 
needed  to  satisfy  prospective  investors 
of  the  hollowness  of  the  proposition. 

In  the  Fall  of  1906  I  invested  .$1,500  in 
Ram’s  Horn  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
on  the  promise  of  six  per  cent  dividend.  In 
1909  they  sold  out  to  the  Christian  Herald 
Company  of  New  York  and  turned  all 
stockholders  over  to  the  World’s  Events 
Company.  Now  they  have  gone  to  the 
Chautauqua  Manufacturing  Company,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  lnd.,  and  I  have  received  no  re¬ 
turns  for  two  years,  and  I  very  much  fear 
that  I  shall  lose  the  principal.  Can  you 
find  out  about  it  for  me?  I  am  a  poor 
widow  with  two  children  to  raise.  I  am  an 
invalid  and  in  poor  health.  You  help 
others,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  needs  it 
worse  than  I,  or  would  appreciate  it  more. 

Maryland.  E.  M.  s. 

We  fear  we  ■will  be  able  to  do  little 
for  this  good  woman.  There  have  been 
different  combinations  and  consolidations 
and  financial  difficulties,  involuntary 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  in  these  con¬ 
cerns,  and  the  business  seems  yet  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  creditors’  committee 
and  unsettled,  with  a  proposition  to  pay 
creditors  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  There 
seems  to  be  an  indebtedness  for  mer¬ 
chandise  and  a  mortgage  for  $15,000,  so 
that,  of  course,  there  is  no  market  for 
the  stock,  and  if  it  has  any  value  at  all 
it  must  be  trifling.  The  experience  sim¬ 
ply  reveals  the  unwisdom  of  putting 
money  into  publishing  ventures.  We 
would  be  glad  to  help  these  unfortunate 
investors  if  we  could,  but  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  can  be  done  for  them. 
The  money  is  lost  when  it  is  invested. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  new  scheme.  Isn’t 
It  great?  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Rhode  Island.  H.  J.  p. 

The  new  scheme  referred  to  enclosed 
is  a  circular  issued  by  F.  D.  Hancock 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  headed  “Indoor 
Potato  Growing,”  and  goes  into  some 
detail  how  anyone,  no  matter  where 
located,  can  grow  their  own  supply  of 
potatoes  and  supply  their  market  at 
any  time  of  year  in  a  cellar  or  spare 
room.  It  is  represented  that  one  set¬ 
ting  will  produce  two  crops  and  pos¬ 
sibly  three.  This  new  method  is  offered 
as  a  panacea  for  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  you  are  asked  to  send  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  or  50  two-cent  stamps  for  the 
necessary  information  as  to  how  to 
grow  them.  The  wonder  is  expressed 
in  the  circular  that  this  method  was 
not  discovered  years  ago.  The  author 
of  the  circular  is  mistaken.  The  method 
was  probably  discovered  before  he  was 


born.  It  is  such  a  palpable  fake  that 
the  wonder  is  that  anyone  should  be 
gulilible  enough  to  send  a  dollar  or 
even  a  cent  for  such  information  as 
promised  in  the  circular.  This  scheme 
was  advertised  from  Chicago  some  10 
or  12  years  ago,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
promptly  exposed  it.  The  fake  has  been 
revived  lately  in  different  sections.  We 
see  it  advertised  by  the  Montvale  Farm, 
Montvale,  Va.,  so  evidently  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  party  has  no  monopoly  of  the 
secret.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  this  advertising  appear  in  some  of 
the  so-called  farm  papers. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
in  replying  to  my  query  concerning  the 
Florida  East  Coast  proposition.  I  have 
decided  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing 
for  me.  and  have  dropped  it  like  a  hot 
coal.  The  information  which  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  and  also  from  some  other 
friends  whom  I  questioned  has  taught  me 
that  it  pays  to  investigate.  F.  t.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Few  of  those  who  investigate  Florida 
lands  and  conditions  will  buy  from  the 
land  speculators.  The  few  who  do 
usually  live  to  regret  their  haste  and 
faith  in  land  schemers.  The  only  safe 
way  to  buy  land  in  Florida  is  to  go 
there  personally,  not  in  the  halter  of  a 
land  agent,  but  by  yourself,  and  learn 
the  facts  about  conditions  from  responsi¬ 
ble  residents.  Whether  you  then  buy 
or  not,  the  cost  of  the  trip  will  be  the 
best  investment  you  can  make.  If  you 
tell  us  you  have  not  money  enough  to 
make  the  trip,  then  we  tell  you  to  keep 
what  you  have. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
World  by  the  North  Jersey  Seed  Company, 
offering  wheat  screenings.  I  sent  them  a 
check  for  $14  in  December,  1911.  They 
sent  a  receipted  bill  and  stated  they  would 
ship  in  a  few  days.  Then  they  wrote  they 
could  not  ship  at  present.  Various  other 
excuses  were  sent,  and  finally  I  procured 
wheat  elsewhere  and  asked  them  to  return 
my  check.  They  have  the  names  John  W. 
C.  Pullen  and  A.  Pullen  on  their  letter 
head.  I  have  never  heard  anything  from 
them.  e.  a.  t. 

New  Y’ork. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  such  a  concern  as  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Seed  Company?  I  sent  them  a  post 
office  order  for  500  pounds  of  wheat 
screenings,  and  received  answer  “they  were 
just  out  but  would  forward  as  soon  as  new 
supply  came  in.”  Since  I  can  get  no 
answer  from  them.  Order  was  sent  July 
5,  1911.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

The  North  Jersey  Seed  Company  sent 
us  $3  to  divide  between  these  two  parties, 
and  that  is  all  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  the  two  accounts.  They  have  since 
refused  to  answer  our  inquiries.  We 
had  a  previous  complaint  against  them 
that  after  much  correspondence  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  collecting,  but  this  record  is 
not  such  that  farmers  will  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  entrusting  future  orders  to  the 
concern. 

It  is  indeed  commendable  the  way  in 
which  you  are  disconcerting  the  plans  of 
rogues  and  defending  your  people  against 
swindlers.  How  easy  your  task  in  this 
fight  would  be  if  all  editors  and  all  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  would  endorse  your  plans, 
and  stand  for  a  “square  deal.” 

West  Virginia.  i.*  M.  J. 

Yes,  it  would  be  easier  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  all  publishers  would  help;  but 
the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  some  of  the 
publishers  are  the  most  dangerous 
schemers  we  have  to  contend  with.  The 
people,  however,  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
schemes  appeal  to  avarice.  They  tell 
you  that  you. are  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or  that  you  are  to  reap  benefits 
and  profits  to  which  you  are  not  really 
entitled.  Avoid  such  allurements,  and 
there  is  little  to  fear  from  the  ordinary 
faker.  Of  course  there  are  swindles 
so  cunningly  devised  that  the  most  care¬ 
ful  are  often  taken  in;  but  the  person 
who  insists  on  earning  his  money,  or  in 
giving  and  receiving  a  full  measure  of 
value  in  every  case,  will  have  a  small 
collection  of  gold  bricks. 

Although  we  have  retired  from  active 
farm  work,  having  sold  our  farm  a  year 
ago  through  the  medium  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
the  paper  has  done  me  lots  of  good.  It  is 
a  clean,  wholesome,  undefiled  paper.  It 
has  done  me  good  morally  and  intellectu¬ 
ally.  It  has  kept  me  out  of  the  grasp  of 
would-be  “suckers”  and  swindlers.  It 
stands  for  truth,  honesty  and  integrity, 
that  is  just  suited  to  your  most  unworthy 
subscriber.  I  would  like  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  getting  subscribers  for  it,  as 
I  know  of  no  other  way  we  could  better 
help  our  ifellow  men.  Long  live  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  have  kind 
words  from  those  who  have  been  long 
associated  with  us.  This  paper  is  run 
on  the  theory  that  the  people  will  appre¬ 
ciate  an  honest  service,  and  it  is  com¬ 
forting  and  encouraging  to  know  that, 
however  faulty  the  details,  the  honest 
effort  is  acknowledged  and  appreciated 
by  our  friends.  We  do  not  look  for 
any  very  enthusiastic  approval  from 
crooks. 
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BARN  OF  TH0S.*  JAS.W0ULF,  5TREAT0R 
ILL. IMPORTER 5  OF  FINE  DRAFT H0R5ES 

Loudln’s 

AMENTS 

Lighter  work- 
heavier  purse 


LOUDE-N’S  FLE.XIBLE.il 
STEEL  STANCHION^ 

is  the  simplest,  strongest,  most 

durable  Cow  Tie  made — you  can  no  more 
wear  it  out  than  you  can  a  flat  iron  or  an 
anvil.  And  it’s  the  cheapest  good  stanch¬ 
ion  on  the  market.  Solid  tubular  steel  or 
wood  lined. 

Louden  Sanitary  Tubulai 

Cfppl  Cfollc  are  simple  but  band- 
UICC1  Jlalia  some  in  design  and 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Alt  connections  are 
dust-proof;  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  or¬ 
der  or  stick  and  bind;  absolutely  sanitary; 
prices  within  reach  of  everybody. 

We  Also  Make 

LOUDEN’S  STEEL  FEED  and 
LITTER  CARRIERS. 
LOUDEN’S  HAY  TOOLS. 
LOUDEN’S  BIRD-PROOF 
BARN  DOOR  HANGERS. 

and  accessories  for  completely  equipping  all 
Barns.  All  are  so  low  in  first  cost  and  so 
cheap  IN  THE  LONG  RUN  that  even  the 
small  general  farmer  with  only  a  few  head 
of  stock  can  afford  them. 

See  these  goods  atyour  dealer’s  or  write 
us  for  important  information  on  Barn  Con¬ 
struction  and  Equipments,  and  estimate  of 
cost,  Free.  Enclose  sketch  of  your  barn. 

Special  plans  and  money-sav¬ 
ing  expert  advice  for  building  or 

remodeling  your  barn  FREE.  Write  our 
Architectural  Department.  Catalogs  and 
valuable  printed  matter  free  on  request. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 

1001  Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Used  by  big 
business 
farmers  who 
know  ?  what 
pays  and 
why,  and  who 

wouldn’t  pay  One 
cent  extra  for  rep¬ 
utation  or  frills. 


Used  in  the 
Govern  ment 
stables  all  over 
the  country  by 
Uncle  Sam 
who  always 
Has  the  Best, 
regardless  o  f 
price. 
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NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  RefereiiFe 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

V.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBlIRNEY  &  CO.,  309  Castable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Buildino.  Chicago,  III. 


No  Adjustments — No  Clutches 
No  Chains 


John  Deere 
Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 

IMAGINE  a  manure  spreader  without  any 
chains;  with  all  the  clutches  and  adjustments 
removed;  one  that  has  no  extra  shaft  for  the 
beater,  no  stub  axle  or  counter  shafts;  one  on 
which  the  parts  that  drive  the  beater  all  sur¬ 
round  the  main  axle  and  are  within  a  distance  of 
twelve  inches  from  it;  and  one  that,  besides  being 
of  much  lighter  draft  than  any  other  you  have 
ever  seen,  is  so  low  down  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  lift  the  manureashigh as yourhipswhen loading. 


Roller 

Bearings 


Easy 
to  Load 


Imagine  all  that  and  you  will  have  some  sort  of 
an  idea  of  what  this  new  John  Deere  Spreader— 
The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle — is  like. 

Absolutely  the  simplest  and  strongest  manure 
spreader  ever  invented.  It  has  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  less  parts  than  any  other 
spreader  heretofore  made. 

Easy  to  load.  It  is  always  ready  for  business. 
It  cannot  get  out  of  order.  There  are  no  adjust¬ 
ments  to  be  made. 

Valuable  Spreader  This  new,  special  spreader 

-PRFF  book  contains  valuable  infor- 
douh  x  xvet,  mati(m  conct  lling  the  use  o( 

manure  on  the  land.  In  addition  there  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  with  illustrations 
in  color  of  this  new  spreader  working  in  the  field. 

To  get  this  book  free,  postpaid,  ask 
us  for  it  as  Package  No.  Y  -33 

John  Deere  Plow  company 

Moline,  Illinois 


10  Days’  Free  Trial 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

That  is  exactly  what  we  mean.  Just  say 
you  want  to  try  one  of  the  44-year  fa¬ 
mous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  we 
will  ship  it  quick — freight  paid.  Use  the 
Quaker  City  for  grinding  Soft,  Wet  or  Dry 
Corn,  Com  and  Cob,  Shuck  and  Kaffir  Com, 
Feed  and  Table  Meal  all  kinds  of  small  grain 
separately  or  mixed.  Can  be  adjusted  to  grind 
fine,  medium  or  coarse. 

There  is  not  a  grinder 
that  ever  equalled  any 
of  the  famous 

Quaker 
City 

Feed  Mills 

The  most  complete  line  ever  offered; 

23  styles  to  choose  from.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use— none  better.  Convince 
yourself  at  our  risk  that  Quaker  City 
Mills  grind  faster,  do  the  most  work 
with  the  least  power  and  can  be  depended 
on  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  If 
after  trial  the  mill  Is  not  entirely  satisfacto¬ 
ry  .return  itat  our  expense.  If  this  looks  like 
a  good  proposition,  send  for  our  free  catalog 
which  also  shows  Englnes.Cutters.Sbellers.etc. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

Dept.  T-3709  So.  Ashland  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


roil md'c  improved 

VdKUmDd  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  B.  CKUMli,  Box  M4,  ForcstvIIlo,  Conn. 


Boils  Quickly  —  U  ses  Little  Fuel 

Two  features  cookers  ought  to  have,  and 

F  armers'  F  avorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 
do  have.  Burn  any  fuel — cook  any  feed 
quickly.  Will  work  to  your  satisfaction 
or  we  refund  money.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Sizes  range  from  25-gaL  to  100-gal. 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Sept.  28,  1912. 

HOTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 30  q  .3] 

Good  to  Choice . 27  @  op 

Lower  Grades  . .'34  @  ^ 

State  Dairy,  best . 28  @  29 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  25 

Factory.  . 20  ®  .23 

Packing:  Slock .  18  &  .21 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  2814  cents”. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  30  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  cents. 
EGGS 


White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

.40 

34 

Common  to  Good . 

YV  estern.  best . . 

JiS 

Under  grades . 

.28 

.16 

Checks  and  dirties . 

Storage . 

OHKKSK 

Full  Cream,  best . 

'  Common  to  Good . 

® 

® 

.15 

.12 

Skims . 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  4.50  @  5.65 

Medium . .  4.30  @5.00 

. .  4.40  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  @  4.15 

Red  Kidney .  3  50  @4.15 

White  Kidney .  5.50  @  6.50 

Lima.  California . .  6.20  @  6.35 

HOPS 


@  .31 

@  .28 
@  .24 
@  .15 

@  .46 


Prime  to  Choice . 29 

Common  to  Good . 26 

Pacific  < 'oast . 20 

Old  Stock .  .08 

German  Crop . 44 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2.50  @  2.50 

Alexander  .  2.50  @  3.50 

Gravenstein . 2.50  @  3.50 

Blush .  2.00  @  2.50 

Fall  Pippin .  2.00  @  3.25 

Duchess .  2.00  @  3.00 

Greening .  2.00  @8.25 

Hoi  land . 2.00  @  3.25 

Wolf  River .  2.25  @  3.50 

Common  and  drops . 50  @  1.25 

Crabapples,  bbl  .  1.50  @  eAO 

Peaches,  up-river,  bkt .  25  @  ,7b 

Jersey,  bkt .  .30  ®  ^75 

Western  N.  Y  ,  bkt . 30  @  75 

Pears-Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00  @  2.50 

Bartlett,  bbl .  4.00  @  7.00. 

Seckel .  6.00  @9  00 

Bose,  bbl .  8  00  ffi  4.50 

Anjou  .  2.00  @  3.25 

Clairgeau .  3.00  @  4.00 

Le  Conte .  1.25  @  2.00 

Common .  1.00  @  2.00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt . 15  @  .22 

Grapes.  Niagara,  case . 25  @  .75 

Delaware  . 3;,  <g>  .70 

Concord . 35  @  .60 

Raspberries,  red,  pt . 05  @  .08 

Muskmelons,  Far  West,  crate .  1.00  @  2.50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  2,50  ®  5.50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.00  @  2  25 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  25  @1.50 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.50  ®  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts . 06  ®  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1 .00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 1.50  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ®  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  .  .50  ®  1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.75  ®  2.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Ton .  7  (10  ®  9.00 

Lettuce.  4- bbl.  bkt .  50  @1.00 

Sweet  corn,  Jersey,  100 . 50  ®  1.00 


Lima  beans,  bu . 75 

Onions,  Jersey,  bu . 

Long  Island,  bbl .  I.50 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 

Peppers,  bbl . . . 75 

Peas.  Western  N.  Y.,  bu . 

Radishes.  1U0  bunches . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . . 

Squash,  bbl . 50 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bkt .  ____ 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 15 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1.00 

Rutabaga . 75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 11 

Fowls . 14 

Roosters . ; . 10 

Ducks . 15 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 14 

Guineas,  pair . 

OKESSE1)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb....... 

Squab,  broilers,  pair. . . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . . 

Roasters . 

Fowls . 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . . . 

Squabs,  doz . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

No.  2 . 20.0b  @  22.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 17.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 17.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.00  @  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10-00  @  11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.50  @  9.20 

Balls . 3.50  @  5.00 

Cows .  2.25  @  4.75 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.50  @12.50 

Calls . 5.00  @  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  4.00 

Lambs .  6.00  @  8.00 

Hogs .  750  @9.00 


@ 

1.50 

(4 

.75 

@ 

1 .75 

<§! 

1.25 

@ 

1.50 

@ 

1.35 

(o' 

1.00 

@ 

.&> 

@ 

1  DO 

..  .30 

@ 

.60 

@ 

65 

@ 

1.25 

@ 

l.UU 

@ 

15 

@ 

.16 

@ 

.11 

® 

.16 

..  .12 

@ 

.14 

@ 

.16 

.  .60 
f 

® 

1.00 

.  .22 

@ 

.23 

,.  .14 

® 

.20 

.  .24 

@ 

.26 

.45 

@ 

.55 

.  .20 

<5 

.22 

.24 

.  .15 

@ 

.17 

.  .IS 

@ 

A8H 

@ 

4.00 

.23.00 

@  24.00 

BOSTON  MARKETS. 


Trade  is  slow  and  easy,  and  prices  low 
in  Boston  market  as  the  rule.  Green  corn 
in  fair  supply  and  slow  demand  at  35  to 
60  cents  per  box;  cabbage,  four  cents  per 
head,  75  cents  per  barrel,  supply  large ; 
cauliflower,  very  dull,  25  to  50  cents  per 
box ;  cucumbers  and  pickles  move  better  at 
75  cents  to  82  for  the  former  aud  .$1  to  $3 
for  the  latter  ;  carrots,  75  cents  per  bushel ; 
beets.  50  to  60 'cents ;  parsnips,  $1 ;  squash, 
75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel;  peppers.  75  cents 
per  box ;  tomatoes,  35  to  75  cents  per  box, 
in  large  supply  and  fair  demand ;  egg 
plants,  .$1.50  per  long  box;  turnips,  75 
cents  per  box ;  string  beans.  75  cents  per 
box;  shell  beans,  50  to  85  cents  per  box; 
potatoes,  dull  and  low.  $1  to  $1.25  per  bag 
of  two  bushels ;  sweets,  $1.75  per  barrel ; 
onions.  75  cents  per  box ;  small  pickling, 
$1.50  to  $3.  Apples  in  heavy  supply  and 
slow  demand  ;  Gravcnstein,  $1  to  $2  per 
box ;  good  table  apples,  $1  ;  cooking.  40 
to  75  cents  per  box.  Bartlett  pears,  $2.50 
per  box;  Clapp,  $1.50  per  box.  Peaches,  75 
cents  per  basket.  Cranberries,  $6  per 
barrel.  Butter,  on  the  rise ;  fancy,  33 
cents  per  pound;  good,  29%  to  31  ;‘ cook¬ 
ing.  27  cents.  Cheese,  sage,  18  cents ; 
cream,  17;  skim,  13  to  14.  Eggs,  moving 
up ;  fresh,  37  ;  good.  33 ;  Western,  25. 
Best  beef,  15;  hindquarters.  18;  fores,  12. 
Dressed  hogs,  10  and  11  ;  live,  8%.  Veal. 
10  to  15.  Lamb,  16  cents  for  best:  12  to 
14  cents  for  others.  Live  hens,  16  to  17; 
broiler  chickens,  20.  Best  horse  hay,  $25 
per  ton ;  other  grades,  $23  down  to  $16 ; 
rye  straw.  $17;  oat  straw,  $8  to  $10  per 
ton.  Bran.  $24  to  $25  per  ton  ;  mixed 
feed.  $26  to  $28 ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $29  to 
$30  per  ton;  corntneal.  $1.70  per  bag 
wholesale;  new  oats,  38  to  43  cents  per 
bushel.  a.  e  p 


1,600,000 FRUIT  TREES 


HARDY,  UPLAND  GROWN  TRUES  at 
Wholesale  Prices  that  will  astonish  you.| 
28  years  growing  trees  and  selling  direct  to 
planter  means  you  take  no  risk  iu  dealing 
with  us.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Everybody  write  for 
Free  lllus.  catalogue  of  Guaranteed  True- 
mm  r  to- Name  Trees.  300  Acres.  2  Rose  Bushes, 

*  General  Jack,  1  Magna  Charta,  25c.  nm.il 

I  repaid.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

]  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries.  36  Main  SL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  durable  painting  of  all  kinds  use 
NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY’S 
PURE  WHITE  LEAD 

Ask  for  Farra  Helps  No.  470.  Sent  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY, 


Breed  Up- Nil  Down 


■Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
.Superior  ,’ai  y  (lams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  llb.Ttv  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  RULLS-FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  Goldie’s  Jap  cf  Meridnle  85989,  who  scores 
94.1  points  and  weighs  1350  lbs.  at  3  yrs.  9  mo  His 
sire  and  grandsires  are  R.  of  M.  Bulls  and  his  only 
Daughter,  in  milk  is  a  credit  to  the  Breed.  Golden 
Jap  10o89b,  A.  J.  C.  O.,  dropped  Dec.  8,  1911,  solid 
r  iVnV?ir,otly  first-dass.  Price.  $100  Dam.  Fox 
Inka  222213.  now  on  test,  5753.6  lbs.  milk,  308.5  ll.s. 
butter  in  7*2  months.  Her  Dam  has  record,  7065  lbs. 
i?  lhs-  3  oz ■  butter  in  288  days.  Her 

.1  1  C;lllt„'vas,  dropped  May  9.  1912.  Write  us  for 
other  Bulls,  also  BKKKSHIR1C  PIGS. 

SHELDONCROFT  -  SILVER  LAKE,  PA. 

"WiLKTTUSD- 

Young  man  with  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
gardening  and  plant  breeding.  Duties 
involve  some  writing,  correspondence 
and  field-work.  Address 

SEEDSMAN  -  Care  Rural  New-Yorker 

SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position  Jan.  1st.  Kxne- 
„  Hence  in  Dairying.  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry 
References  given.  A.  E.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Uf  lNTED-A  CAPABLE,  HONEST  IN- 

RE(  ORDTKiIh)tTS  VOI  NG  •'  N  OF  CLEAR 
KEGORD  wishes  position  as  working  superin- 
tendent  of  farm,  with  salary  and  share  of  profits 
References  given  aud  required.  Address  * 
_ I*.  U.,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker 

For  Sale~76-Acre  Farm  — Good  level  land 

markets.  Write  FLOYD  CONRAD,  Route  5,' Auburn  Jn°Jd 

balk  Vermont  Farms  6  Village  ProDertv 

C.  Iii.  CADY,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Barnard,  Vt. 


These  Three 
are  FREE! 

Three  copies  of  the 
best  farm  paper  i 
published  —  over 
200  pages  of  splen¬ 
did  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  livest 
of  live  reading — will 
be  sent  you  FREE. 


They*  re  yours,  Free 


later,  directly  or  indirectly, 


I  ask  every  reader  of  this  advertisement 
to  let  me  make  him  a  present  of  these  3  big 
issues  of  the  only  real  genuine  Farm  Journal.  \ 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  red  cent  beyond  the  stamp  \ 
or  postal  card  to  send  me  your  name.  I  want 
no  promise,  no  contract — won’t  ask  even  a  “thank 
you.”  Just  send  coupon  and  the  Farm  Journal 
will  come  to  you  for  the  next  3  months.  There  is 
no  string  to  this  offer,  no  hidden  “catch”  of  any 
sort.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  anything.  You  don’t 
have  to  canvass.  You  don’t  pay  for  these  3  issues,  now  or 
in  any  way  whatever. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today— No  Money 

I  want  you  to  know  the  greatest  little  paper  in  the  world,  as  my  big  family  of  700  000 
subscribers  know  it  and  love  it.  I  have  published  the  Farm  Journal  for  36  years  ;  it  has  far 
more  subscribers  than  any  other  farm  paper  in  the  world.  And  yet  I  know  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  never  even  seen  a  copy.  Why.  therefore,  should  they  believe 
me  when  I  say  I  have  the  best  farm  and  home  paper  among  the  300  or  so  in  this  country’ 
Any  publisher  can  SAY  that.  But  only  one  publisher  can  PROVE  it,  AND  I  AM  THAT 
ONE!  Remember,  you  mustn’t  take  my  word,  you  mustn’t  take  anybody  ’s  word.  Send 
the  coupon  and  learn  for  yourself  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

When  you  send  the  coupon  I  start  sending  you  the  Farm  Journal.  When  I  have  sent 
three  issues— three  great  big,  clean,  practical,  interesting  magazines— I  will  ask  you  for 
your  subscription.  If  the  Farm  Journal  is  as  good  as  I  say  it  is,  you  will  send  me  your 
subscription,  and  be  glad  to  do  it  If  it  isn’t  what  you  want  or  like,  then  you  WON’T  sub¬ 
scribe  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will  owe  me  nothing  for  the  three  papers  I  have 
sent.  You  will  get  no  more  papers,  and  no  bill,  and  no  cross  letter,  or  sour  looks,  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  I’ll  be  just  as  cheerful  about  it  as  I  am  now.  If  you  subscribe,  the  subscription 
begins  with  the  NEXT  issue,  and  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  the  3  trial  papers.  They  are 
ABSOLUTELY  AND  POSITIVELY  FREE. 

NOTE:— Just  one  thing  I  insist  on— your  order  for  the  three  papers  shall  be  for  YOUR¬ 
SELF  ONLY.  I  will  not  send  papers  to  a  LIST— only  to  YOU,  on  YOUR  order,  over  YOUR 
signature.  If  others  want  the  papers,  let  them  write  for  them  the  same  as  you  do. 

Farm  Journal 

Unlike  Any  Other  Paper 

Edited  by  plain,  practical,  broadminded  men,  brought  up  between  the  plow  handles.  I 
and  my  associates  know  the  farm  and  the  farmer,  and  are  vitally  interested  in  you  and 
your  problem.  We  endeavor  to  supply  you  with  live,  helpful,  first-hand  information, 
without  shears  or  glue  pot. 

The  Farm  Journal  is  as  interesting  as  your  oldest  and  best  friend. 

As  well  informed  as  a  score  of  agriculturai  colleges  and  a  whole  lot 
less  dry.  As  sympathetic  and  kindly  as  your  pastor.  As  valuable  to 
you  as  the  most  successful  crop,  poultry,  dairy  or  fruit  expert,  and 
as  mentally  stimulating  as  the  wisest  philosopher.  The  Farm  Journal 
coming  into  your  home  each  month  is  just  like  having  a  good  friend 
and  wise  counsellor  at  your  beck  and  call.  And  it’s  just  as  helpful 
and  entertaining  to  your  wife,  your  boys  and  girls  in  their  work  and 
play  as  it  is  to  you.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Our  Folks  have 
written  me  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  Farm  Journal. 

Take  Advantage  of  this  Plain, 
Out-and-Out  FREE  Test  Offer 

Cut  this  coupon  NOW — fill  it  out  and  mail — send  no  money,  but 
make  me  prove  without  a  cent’s  risk  that  all  I  have  said  about  “our 
John  D.  Handley  of  Ferry,  little  paper”  is  true.  Snap  me  up— take  me  at  my  word.  I  can  hardly 

:)’■  bee!  one  wa't  to  send  you  the  first  paper  and  stand  by  you  (in  spirit)  as  you 

uur  jfoucs  over  .0  years.  rea(j  through  it. 

Now,  friend,  do  you  see  how  I  could  be  more  liberal  with  you?  I  don’t,  honestly ;  and  I 
have  tried  hard  to  see  if  I  could  make  an  offer  where  there  was  LESS  risk  to  YOU  and 
MORE  to  ME.  I  don’t  believe  it  can  be  done.  Here’s  the  coupon  ;  cut  or  tear  it  off  NOW. 

WILMER  ATKINSON, 

Editor  Farm  Journal,  130  W.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

k.\\\\\V\\V\VV\\\\\\V\\\\\\\\\\\YVVVV\\VV\V\VW\\^ 


Jk\\\\\W\\\\\\\\\\\W\WW\\\\X\\\\\V\\\\\\\\\\V  COUPON 
\  FARM  JOURNAL,  J30  W.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send  me  the  next  three  issues  of  Farm  Journal  FREE.  If,  after  reading  these  samples,  I  want  to 
subscribe,  you  are  to  accept  my  order  under  the  usual  terms,  but  you  send  these  three  copies  at  your  own 
risk  and  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  my  part  to  pay  any  money,  now  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly 


My  Name  ls_ 


P.  0- 


St.  or 
R.F.D.. 


.  State. 


*  kV\V\VXXVV\XXXVVV\\V\VX\\X\\\\\VVX\V\\\\\\XX\\V\YV\'V\\YV1 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solid  ted 

E4 a  Dii-ecr  to  neat  trade  in  Greater 
LlUi  Now  York.  liixheMt  market 
value  and  account  sales  day  of  arrival 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s 

Zenith  Butter  &  Ena  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

Wanted 

nuts  and  Shell  barks,  W'M.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St., New  Y  ork 

APPLES  AND  PEARS 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYerk 

tVA/VTFfl~Woman  to  keep  house  for  wid- 
,  "  ower  and  one  son  on  small  farm. 

(All  city  conveniences, gas,  trolley,  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter.)  Woman  must  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  as 
well  as  neat  and  clean.  A  farmer’s  widow  preferred 
Address  X,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED-^1? i,kT  am1  he,S 

T)  ..  T ,  ’  care  for  Jerseys  and 

Poultry.  It  you  can  milk  and  will  learn — poultry 
experience  not  necessary.  Enclose  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Mate  wages  with  hoard. 

SHKLDONG’ROFT,  -  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


UfANTEO — EXPERIENCED  VEGETABLE  GROWER;  profit  shar. 
tng.  Address  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburg,  N  Y. 

W A N TED 

A  thoroughly  competent  man  and  wife  to  take  care 
ot  a  first-class  dairy  of  ten  or  fifteen  Jersey  cows, 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  To  care  also  for  Chickens 
and  L  tgs.  Apply  hy  letter  only  with  references  and  ex¬ 
pectation  for  salary  to  Room  606,  31  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.Cily 


\A/E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 

WANTED-ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Married  man;  must  be  goodmilkericleau, 
efficient;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
sixty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Give  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT-™!,1” 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
of  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
pieferable,  would  hire  large  dairy  farm,  including 
its  entire  equipment.  References.  Address  T.  A.  J., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

For  Sale  at  North  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

A  farm  of  77  acres,  20  acres  of  orchard.  Also  small 
fruits;  eleven-room  house;  ample  barns  in  fine  re¬ 
pair;  well  watored;  ice  supply.  School,  store  and 
church  near  hy.  A  very  attractive  country  home. 
Sold  only  on  account  of  death  of  owner.  Inquire 
on  premLes  or  address 

MRS  CORTLAND  A.  SKINNER,  •  North  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 

FOR  CAT  F — 113  acres,  6-room  house:  barn, 30x40. 
i  on  ijrxiuLi  45  nppif,  trees.  Two  miles  to  rail¬ 
road  town.  Included  one  pair  of  mules,  one  cow, 
one  heavy  harness  single  harness,  wagon,  plow, 
harrow,  buggy.  All  going  for  $1,000;  $400  cash. 
Don’t  wait.  This  is  going  quick.  * 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  Street,  Elmira,  Hew  York 

For  Sale  at  One-Half  Value 

THE  OAK  GROVE  SQUAB  FARM — largest  successful  poul¬ 
try  and  squab  farm  on  Eastern  Long  Island.  Best 
trade  for  all  products  at  best  prices.  Main  building 
over  400  feet  long.  Thoroughly  uji-to-dato  in  every 
particular.  Price.  $5,000;  less  than  half  original 
cost;  $2,500  cash.  For  particulars  address  A.  H. 
PENNY’,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N.  Y'. 
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NEVER 


CO 


BEFORE! 


Probably  Never  A  /jin  Such  Wonderful  Bargains 

S-M-A-S-H  Go  Roofing, Vgfre,  Lumber,  Building  Material  Prices!!! 


SPECIAL 


This  advertisement  illustrates  six  of  otrr  leading 

complete  House  Designs. 

Our  building  proposition  is  the  most  wonderful  ever 
presented.  We  furnish  the  material  needed  to  con¬ 
struct  any  of  the  houses  illustrated  for  price  quoted. 

All  material  guaranteed  brand  new,  exactly  as  rep¬ 
resented.  Our  guarantee  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
advertisement  is  so  broad  and  binding,  that  yon  can¬ 
not  possibly  make  a  mistake  when  you  deal  with  us. 

No  money  down— not  one  cent  of  cash  in  advance. 
We  will  ship  you  a  complete  carload  of  building 
material,  or  all  the  material  needed  to  reproduce 
any  of  the  designs  shown  in  this  advertisement,  and 
vou  need  not  pay  us  a  single  penny  of  the  money 
until  the  material  reaches  destination,  and  you  have 
found  it  in  accordance  with  our  representations. 

Ask  for  our  Special  Building  Terms.  Our  offer  is 
the  most  wonderful  ever  published.  Our  Book  of  Plans 
contains  96  designs  of  modern  homes,  bungalows, 
barns  and  buildings;  mailed  free.  Fill  in  coupon. 


The  Chicago  I  /jr  Wrecking  Co.,  has  been  in  existence  20  years  and  has  offered 
remarkable  bargaiu..^1  d  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  and  supplies. 

Our  prices  have  always  been  lower  than  anyone  else  has  been  able  to  quote,  but  for 
this  great  Fall  and  Winter  sale  we  have  literally  “smashed”  and  “busted”  prices— abso¬ 
lutely  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  merchandise  and  building  lines. 

Our  Company  Is  known  as  the  World’s  Bargain  Center,  and  as  the  great  Price 
Wreckers”,  and  if  you  want  to  see  exactly  how  we  earned  these  titles,  write  today  for 
some  of  our  remarkable  “Price  Wrecking”  literature.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  any  of  these  books  without  any  obligation  of  any  kind. 

Don’t  you  buy  a  single  thing  until  you  have  written  for  our  wonderfully  low  prices 
—you  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  on  every  single  article  needed  to  build,  construct 
or  improve;  also  for  articles  in  the  household  and  furnishing  goods  line.  Our  stock 
includes  practically  everything  “under  the  sun”.  Even  if  you  have  no  intention  of 
buying  now,  get  in  line  wTith  us  just  the  same.  Send  for  our  literature  and  be  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  money-saving  opportunities  that  will  probably  never  again  occur. 

We  will  sell  you  a  carload  of  building  material  without  one  cent  deposit.  We  know 
full  well  that  our  goods  will  give  satisfaction,  and  if  we  had  the  least  doubt  of  the 
quality,  we  would  not  dare  to  make  this  remarkable  offer. _ 


YOU  CAN  BUY  A  CARLOAD  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  WITHOUT  A  CENT  IN  ADVANCE 


GUARANTEE 

The  nature  of  our  guarantee  Is  so  broad  and  bind¬ 
ing  that  no  one  can  possibly  go  wrong  in  dealing 
with  this  company.  Our  capital  stock  is  $2,000,000. 
We  have  been  in  business  for  20  years,  and  our 
honest  dealings  of  the  past  has  earned  for  us  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  satisfied  customers  and  friends. 

If  you  buy  goods  from  us,  and  they  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  we  will  either  take  back  such 
unsatisfactory  merchandise  and  refund  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price,  or  will  make  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Should  our  goods  fail  to  come  up  to  our  representa- 


it  b; 


- gain 

by  giving  you  a  square,  honest  deal  at  all  times. 

We  refer  you  to  the  publisher  of  this  or  any  other 
paper;  to  any  bank  or  banker;  to  any  express  com¬ 
pany  and  to  the  mercantile  agencies;  they  all  know 
us,  and  will  attest  our  honesty  and  uprightness. 


LUMBER 


Design  No.  11 7 

(hPO  r*  Six  Rooms  and  Bath, 
.nn  A  Modem  Bungalow. 

Excellent  Interior. 
Size  39  feet,  6  inches  by  27  feet. 


MILLWORK 


Design  No.  SS 

(to  mm  m*  Six  Rooms  and  Bath. 

*■>*■>  All  rooms  convenient 
YUUU  and  roomy.  Size  22 
£eet  by  31  feet. 


Prices  smashed.  Yes,  absolutely  busted 
to  pieces.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
_  _  __  lumber  prices  are  higher  than  ever  be¬ 

fore  in  the  lumber  and  building  material  industries,  our  quotations  are 
the  same  as  previously  offered  by  us.  Send  your  building  material  list, 
and  we  will  name  you  a  freight  prepaid  estimate  which  will  mean  a 
decided  saving  to  you.  Every  stick  of  lumber  is  brand  new;  quality 
guaranteed  exactly  according  to  the  Manufacturers’  Official  Grading. 

You  will  find  it  better  than  the  same  grades  handled  by  anyone  in  the  _ 

United  States.  We  can  fill  your  entire  order  for  every  item  used  in  building  or  improving 
one  time,  from  our  headquarters  in  Chicago.  No  one  dare  duplicate  this  statement. 

Our  proposition  is  open-and-above-board.  Do  not  be  confused  by  anyone’s  prices  unless  ' 
can  tell  you  the  same  as  we  do,  that  the  entire  order  is  shipped  from  Chicago  in  ono  carload 

Nothing  better  manufactured. 

Every  article  guaranteed  abso- 
_  _  lutely  brand  new  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  descriptions  and  representations.  For  the  Fall  of  1912,  we 
are  offering  some  remarkable  bargains,  for  instance: 

Lot  SM-39 — 4-panel  painted  Door,  2-ft.  6-ins.  by  6-ft.  6-ins.  at  98c.  Screen 
Doors,  at  85c  each.  Lot  SM-22— 161  doors,  2-ft.  6-ins.  by  6-ft.  6-ins.,  1? j-ins. 
thick,  2  panels  below, '4  lights  above,  similar  to  our  “Kockbottom’  glazed  SI. 80 
Lot  S’ 1-23— 188  Doors,  same  as  above,  except  2-ft.  8-ins.  by  6-ft.  8-ins.  $1 .85 
Lot  SM-149— 1,200  Solid  Turned  Porch  Columns,  6-ins.  diameter,  8-ft.  long, 
clear  fir,  each  90c.  Lot  SM-150 — 800  Porch  Columns,  same  as  above,  except 
6-ins.  diameter,  10-ft.  long,  each  $1.50.  Lot  SM-112— 177  Windows,  12-ins.  by 
86-ins.,  1%-ins.,  4  light  check  rail,  glazed,  S.  S.  A.  glass  $1.20.  Lot  SM-122— 190  Windows,  24x36, 1 

_ 1%-ins,  2  light  check  rail,  glazed,  S.  S.  A.  glass  $1.28.  Lot  SM-1C2— 

JKn^-lakiutfUlii  031— -24  70  Doors,  2-ft.  6-ins.  by  6-ft.  6-ins.,  1%-ins.  thick,  8  cross  panels  below  I 
glass,  1  cross  panel  above  glass,  D.  S.  A.  similar  to  our  “Poppy” 
painted  $1.80.  Lot  SM-133— 91  Front  Doors,  2-8x6-8,  1%-ins.  thick,  8  panels  below  glass.  No.  2 
Western  Pino  Glazed,  D.  S.  A.  similar  to  our  “Tulip”,  price  $2.00.  Lot  SM-144 — 72  Front  Doors, 
2-8x6-8,  1%-ins.  thick,  4  panels  below  glass,  made  with  12-ins.  top  rail  and  extra  heavy  bottom 
rails,  glazed.  D.  S.  A.  No.  1  White  Pino  $3.50.  Our  Building  Material  Catalog  will  save  you 
money  on  all  purchases.  No  one  can  compete  with  us.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Fire,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof 

We  bought  20,000  squares  of  this  Corrugated 
Iron  Roofing  which  we  offer  at  this  remarkablyjow 
price.  It  is  new,  perfect  and  first-class  in  every  re- 
I  spect,  but  light  weight.  The  sheets  are  22x24x1 
1  inches  corrugated.  Cur  price  of  $1.25  per  square  is 
rot  freight  prepaid,  but  F.  O..B._cars  Chicago. 


$1.25  Per 
100  Sq.  Ft. 

Buys  best 
Steel 
Roofing 

Outlasts  Any  Other  Kind 


is  $2.50  p< 
mg  Book. 


Design  No.  134- A 
(to  A  F*  O  Eightroomsandbath. 
IhfSnH  Splendid  porch:  every 
convenience.  Size  80 
feet  by  30  feet. 


Design  No.  SO 

a  n  n  Eight  rooms  and  Bath; 
•SrS  /  Z  very  attractive  exteri- 
t7  “  or.  Five  closets.  Airy 
balcony.  Size  28  feet  by  28  feet. 


Combination 


Design  No.  131- A 
a gm  n n  Eightroomsandbath. 
Jb  S  /  /  Ample  closets;  anex- 
•  •  ceptionally  well  de¬ 
signed  house.  28x28.  Large  porch. 


Design  No.  S3 

Af*A  Seven  Rooms,  Bath, 
Largo  Living  and 
Main  Bedroom.  Mod¬ 
em  in  every  respect.  Size  27x36  ft. 


Tool,  $2.85 

Anvil,  vise, 
iipe  cutter, 
rill  and  har- 
die  com¬ 
bined  in 

..  .  .  .  .  one  tool. 

Easily  adjusted;  vise  jaws  ooen  6  ins. 
width  of  jaws  3j£  ins.;  top'  of  anvil 
case  hardened;  jaws  of  vise  faced 
with  case  hardened  steel.  Lot  4-A  D- 
101,  price  $2.85.  Just  the  tool  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  This  price  means 
a  material  saving  if  you  buy  now; 
only  250  in  stock. 

Ga!van’dSteelTank,$2.50 

Capacity  \H  bbls. 
heavy,  20  gauge 
galvanized  steel, 
round  end  tank, 
strongly  braced 
and  guaranteed. 
Only  100  in  stock. 
^  ,  „  ,  Lot  4  -  AD  -  100, 

$2.50  each;  others  from  2 A  to  60  bbls., 
atcorrespondingly  low  prices.  Wash¬ 
ington  Fir  stock  or  storage  tank, heavy 
flat,  galvanized  hoops  and  lugs,  4  ft. 
diam.  by2ft.  high,  128  gal.,  $6.67.  Lot 
4-AD-102.  Others  up  to  10,000  gallons. 

HandyBoltAssortment45c 

Consists  of  17  lengths 
andisizes,  A  to  6-ins. 
long,  A ,  6-16  and  %  in. 
diameter,  including 
mails,  bolts,  etc.  Well 
cut  threads.  A  fine, 
handy  assortment  for 
every  farmer,  mechanic  or  black¬ 
smith.  Lot  4-AD-103,  price  45c. 

750-Piece  Assmort*,  50c 

Greatest  bargain  ever  offered— will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  a 
year.  Contains  carriage,  machine,  tirq 
and  plow  bolts;  flat  and  round  headed! 
screws;  flat,  round  button  and  conel 
head  steel  rivets;  flat  and  round  head 
brass  rivets  and  washers— 750  pieces; 
Lot  4-AD-105,  price  60c. 

Best  Quality  Premier,  Michaelson 
Ready  Mixed  House  QT  nr 
Paint,  Per  Gallon . . . .  v  I  >  v  □ 

Our  paint  department 
is  under  tho  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  V. 
Michaelson,  for  SOyears 
the  foremost  paint 
man  in  America.  His 
picture  has  appeared 
on  over  8,000,000  cans, 
and  his  name  is  known 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Paint  of  quality  is  his 
J  specialty.  Every  gal- 
**  Ion  has  our  strongest 
guarantee.  Our  Ready  Mixed  Bam 
Paint  at  67c  per  gallon  will  outlast 
any  similar  paint  produced.  If  yoq 
want  quality  paint,  write  us;  or  write 
to  Mr  .Michaelson  if  you  prefer.  Finest, 
most  valuable  gaint  book  ever  pub- 


PREMIER 

michaelson 

IRA I NT 


PLUMBING 

$26.50  Buys  This  Complete  Bath  Room  Outfit 

Here  is  a  saving  to  you  of  60$;  a  high  grade,  per¬ 
fect  white  enameled  bath  tub,  6  feet  long,  ail  nickel 
plated  trimmings,  including  double  bath  cock  for  hot 
and  cold  water;  lavatory  of  latest  design,  with  high 
one  piece  back,  all  whito  enameled,  big  size,  nickel 
plated  basin  cocks,  nickel  plated  trimmings. 

Closet  is  latest,  most  sanitary  Syphon  actin; 
reous  closet  bowl;  hardwood  seat  and 


_ -  „  _  oofina 

et  square  and  up.  Write  for  free  samples  and  mail  coupon  below  for  a  copy  of  our  Roof-  ‘ 
It  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on  all  your  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  purchases. 

75c  Per  108  Sq.  Ft.  Buys  Best 
Rubber  Surfaced  “Ajax”  Roofing 

Ilere,  again,  we  show  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  roofing 
material.  This  smooth  surfaced  roofing  wo  are  offering  is  our  one- 
ply  “Ajax”  brand,  and  the  price  includes  necessary  cement  and  nail* 
to  lay  it,  and  at  this  remarkably  low  price 
Pan  Tho  Froenhf  *n  full  to  any  point  east  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  north  of  Ohio 
W*C  I  ay  MIC  riCiyll!  river.  We  also  furnish  2-ply  at  90c,  3-ply  at  $1.05.  This  “Ajax” 
roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  as  long  and  give  as  good  service  as  any  Ready  Rubber  Surfaced 
Roofing  on  the  market.  It  is jput  up  in  rolls  of  108  square  ft.,  and  contains  3  or  4  pieces  to  the  roIL 
We  have  other  grades  of  Ready  Roofing  which  we  offer  at  prices  easily  30  per  cent  below 
regular  quotations.  Samples  free.  Get  our  free  Roofing  Book  before  buying  roofing  of  any  kind. 

Barb  Wire,  this  2c 

Than  Rod  the  reel.  Lot2-AD-26  per  100  lbs.  $1.95. 

Galvanized  BarbWire,  light  weight. 


g,  vit-  . 

cover,  nickel  plated  hinges:  fitted  with 
working,  noise- 
Sale  we  have 
mention  Lot  6- AD-100. 


$13  Buys  Complete  Bath  Tub 

White  enameled,  cast  iron,  one  piece,  heavy  roll 
rim  bath  tub  6  feet  long;  fitted  with  fateststyle.nick- 
elplated  trimmings,  including  Fuller  double  bath  cocks 
for  hot  and  cold  water,  nickel  plated  connected  waste 
and  overflow,  and  nickel  plated  supply  pipes. 

In  ordering,  mention  Lot  5- AD-101. 

$6  Buys  Complete  Wash  Stand 

Finest  enameled,  cast  iron,  one  piece  lavatory  built;  graceful 
In  shape;  can  bo  furnished  either  for  straight  wall  or  corner  of 
room;  trimmed  with  best  nickel  plated  fittings.  Lot  5-AD-104, 
price  $6.00.  40  other  styles  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

$8.50  for  a  High  Grade,  Sanitary,  Complete  Closet 

We  have  200  of  these  outfits.  ■  Closet  bowl  latest  sanitary  con¬ 
struction,  syphon  acting,  vitreous  bowl,  fitted  complete  with 
hardwood  seat  and  cover,  with  nickel  plated  hinges.  Low  down, 
latest  style,  copperlined  tank.  Outfit  is  Lot  5- AD-105.  Write  for 
prices  on  other  styles,  also  our  Plumbing  and  Heating  Catalog. 

Enameled  Sink  at  75c 

Onepiece,  seamless  Kitchen  Sink,  blueenam- 
eled  inside  and  outside,  size  18x30  or  18x36.  Price  includes 
strainer  and  collar  to  make  connections.  Lot  6-AD-106, 
price  75c.  At  $14  we  furnish  you  latest  and  most  sanitar; 
white  enameled,  full  length,  ono  piece  Kitchen  Sink;  bacL, 
drainboard  and  end  piece  all  cast  in  one  piece.  Fitted  with  nickel  plated 
faucets  for  hot  and  cold  water  and  trap  to  floor.  Finest  outfit  manufactured. 
Write  today  for  Free  Plumbing  Catalog.  Fill  in  coupon  below. 

$42  Buys  Wafer  Supply  Outfits 

This  wonderful  offer  means  that  any  man 
can  obtain  city  comforts  at  a  trifling  cost.  So 
simple  that  any  man  with  ordinary  intelligence 
can  easily  install  it.  An  up-to-date  air  pres¬ 
sure  outfit,  every  part  guaranteed.  Can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  either  vertical  or  horizontal  tank. 
At  this  price  we  include  our  special  Chicago 
Air  Pressure  Tank,  capacity  145  gals,  with  our 
special  combined  air  and  water  pump,  double 
acting,  with  brass  lined  cylinder.  Also  in¬ 
cludes  all  necessary  gauges,  valves  and  con¬ 
necting  fittings,  together  with  necessary  pipe 
cut  and  threaded  to  connect  pump  to  tank. 

Our  plumbing  experts  will  give  you  infor¬ 
mation  covering  any  phase  of  water  works  or 

r _ _  . _  o  specially  prepared  literature  which  we  mail 

you  without  any  obligation  of  any  kind.  Even  if  you  have  no  immediate  in¬ 


tention  of  ^purchasing,  write  us  at  once  and  let  us  make  you  a  proposition. 

MAaTlNO  Plante  F°r  this  great  Fall  Sale  we  are 
EreatklEllg  rianis  offeringawarmr.irhcatingplant 
large  enough  for  the  ordinary  6-room  house,  with  all  necessary 
blue  print  plans  and  complete  instructions  for  installation  of 
same  for  $45.  Send  us  your  sketch  and  give  us  information  as 
to  the  construction  of  your  building  and  we  will  make  you  a  quo¬ 
tation  on  any  kind  of  heating  plants,  steam,  hot  water  or  warm 
air.  Every  heating  plant  sold  under  a  broad  and  binding  guar¬ 
antee  of  365  days  free  trial.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Heating 
Catalog  containing  information  of  priceless  value- 

WRECKING  CO.,  Dept .  AT 


15-Gal.Feed  Cooker  $4.32 

Jacket  extra  heavy 
steel;  kettle  best 
quality,  gray  cast 
iron.Fireandsmoke 
pass  around  kettle 
before  going  into 
smoke  stack,  bring¬ 
ing  entire  bottom  of 
kettle  in  contact 
with  flame — a  quick 
cooker.  Guaranteed 
to  hold  actual  numberof  gallons  speci¬ 
fied.  Big  door  permits  large  chunks 
of  fire  wood.  4-C-1999, 15  gallon,  $1 .32; 
cover,  67c  extra.  O  ther  sizes  to  $13.68. 

Heavy  Hand  Lift  Pump 

59  PR  Best,  strongest  pump 
made,  suitable  for 
wells  of  any  depth.  Revolving 
head,  hand  can  bo  operated  at 
any  angle.  6-inch  stroke,  fitt¬ 
ed  for  1,-a-inch  pipe,  strong 
iron  brace.  Price  quoted  is 
without  cylinder.  Lot  4  AD  1>3. 
Write  today  for  Special  Pump 
_  List— free.  We  have  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Pumps  for  every  purpose. 

Circular  Cord  Wood  Saw 

Made  for  use  on  cord  wood 
and  polo  sawing  machines. 
Special  grade  of  steel— best  wood  saw 
made.  Filed,  set  and  sharpened  ready 
for  use;  20-ins.  diameter,  13  gauge, 
1%-in  hole.  Lot  4-AD-107.  Other 
sizes  at  correspondingly  low  prices. 
Also  high  grade  Premier  Circular 
Saws  and  Premier  Inserted  Tooth  Cir¬ 
cular  Saws  in  all  sizes.  Write  us  your 
needs  whether  for  circular,  two-man, 
or  one-man  saws. 

Indestructible  Hog  Trough 

(?  1  QC  Strongest  and  best  made; 
vLOJ  hi -in.  thick,  can’t  break. 
Saves  feed,  easily  cleaned;  length  5- 

,, _ r _ r _ ft., width  12-ins. 

ifia  depth  6-ins.  Lot 


$2.90 


leptht 
4-AD-108.  Over 
select  from  at 


150  other  styles  to 
prices  cheaper  than  common  kind. 

Complete  HayCarrierOutfit 

P7  Q9  Consists  of  a  double  swivel 
•9 1  mOC,  Hay  Carrier;  12  rafter  hooks 
4  floor  hooks, 
12  banging 
brackets,  1 
short  tino 
double  harpoon  hay 
fork,  necessary  pulleys 
100  ft.  A -in.  manila 
rope,  40  ft.  yfi-in.  ma- 
nila  sling  rope.  De¬ 
ft  Jj  signed  to  run  on  wood 
“  trackwhichyoucanmake. 
This  is  ono  of  30  different  outfits 


Lot 
4-AD* 

109, 

Price 

$7.92.  trackwhichyi 

—  ’  ’  *  diffi 


described  in  the  special  circular  just 
issued.  We  6ave  you  from  20$  to  60* 
in  the  purchase  of  those  complete 
outfits.  We  carry  all  kinds  of  ap- 
iiances,  tracks,  hooks,  forks,  pul- 
cable,  etc.  Write  for  complete 


Oil 

leys, 
information. 


first  grade,  best  made,  put  up  ex- 
i  ,  actly  80  rods  to  reel, 
2-point  barbs.  Lot 
*  2-AD-28.  reel  $1.40. 


V  price* 
Nowia 


2-AD-28,  reel 
Never  before  have  such  low  ] 
been  offered  on  Barb  Wire, 
the  time  to  place  your  order  while 
our  stock  remains. 

Smooth  Galvanized  Wire 

Per  100  M  4C 
Pounds,  yl>W  i 

.Suitable  for  fences, 

*  stay  wires,  grape 
f  vines  or  for  any  or¬ 
dinary  purpose  where 
wire  is  used.  Thia 
galvanized  wire  is  ir¬ 
regular  in  lengths— from  50  to  250  ft, 
$1.25  is  our  price  for  No.  6  gauges 
Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

1 5c  Buys  Best  Hog  Fencing 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
fence.  No.  9, 11  and  1$ 
wires,  perfectly  adap¬ 
ted  for  hogs  and  gen- 
eral  farm  purposes. 
26-ins.  high,  square  mesh.  Lot  2* 
AD-31,  per  rod  15c,  Other  heights 
in  proportion.  Full  stock  Poultry 


in  proportion,  run  stock  Poultry 
Fencing,  Gate  and  Lawn  Fence  ana 
everything  in  the  wire  line. 

Galvanized  Fence  Staples,  $2.08 
per  keg  of  100  pounds. 

Wire  for  reinforcing  concrete, 
crimped,  just  the  thing  for  making 
fences  or  other  general  purposes. 
All  gauges  from  6  to  14,  cut  to  length 
in  bundles  of  100  pounds. 

Lot  2- AD-32,  price  per  100  lbs.  $2.25 

Wire  Nails.Per  Keg,$1 .50 

10,000  kegs,  put  up  in  100 
lbs.  to  keg,  mixed,  all 
kinds,  regular,  such  as 
made  by  factories.  Lot 
2-AD-33,  per  keg,  $1.60. 

1.000  kegs  of  10  penny¬ 
weight,  regular  new  wire 
nails,  100  lbs.  to  keg,  per 
keg,  $2.00,  while  they  last, 

1£  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 

COi  7E  The  lightest,  strongest 
MtT.  I  and  most  compact  Gas¬ 
oline  Engine  ever  produced.  Thirty 
days’  free 
trial.  It 
is  4-cycle, 
self-con- 
itained. 
horizontal, 
hopper  cooled;  on  heavy  wood  skids. 
With  battery  box;  shipped  complete; 
weight  250  pounds.  Has  automatic 
governor,  ea?-y  to  start.  Send  for 
6pecial  Gasoline  Engine  Catalog. 

Iron  Pina  Rejuvenated  Pipe 

irUII  »  I  p«J  complete  with  thread* 
end  couplings,  suitable  for  gas,  oil. 

.  water  and 
convey¬ 
ance  of  all 
liquids,  lj^-inch,  per  ft.  4c.  1-incb 
per  ft.  8c.  Use  coupon  below. 


mwmwmii 


CHICAGO,  ILL * 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co..  Dept.  N*37.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 

fcdrma  I  am  interested  in  tho  following: . . . . . . 

***Send  me’free  of  alT cost,’ and  without  obligation,  the  catalog  marked*  with  an  “X". 
Lumber  and  Mill  Work  □  Heating  and  Plumbing  Catalog  □ 

Book  of  House  Plans  □  Paint  Catalog  Q 

Wire  and  Fence  Catalog  □  Roofing  Book  □ 

My  Name  is . . . . . . . . . . . ••••••  I 

Address . . . . . .  J 


FREE 

Coupon 

Today 


“WHITE’S  DAIRY.” 

A  Story  of  Progress  and  Well-earned  Success. 

An  Ohio  Farm  Industry. 

Some  of  Mr.  White’s  success  as  a  dairyman  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  farm  papers,  and  the  excuse 
for  this  article  is  that  this  big  dairy  is  still  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  continues  to  grow  each  year ;  so  perhaps 
something  of  interest  to  most  readers  may  be  said 
about  the  farm  and  the  methods  pursued.  Jacob 
White,  the  owner,  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  living 
with-  his  pleasant-mannered  sister  in  their  well-ap¬ 
pointed  home.  Near  the  residence  are  the  60x77-foot 


judging  from  the  crops  and  pasture  the  soil  of  this 
farm  has  been  well  cared  for.  Most  of  the  milk  from 
Mr.  White’s  own  cows  is  sold  in  Greenfield  from 
three  wagons,- and  on  some  days  as  much  as  230  gal¬ 
lons  is  thus  disposed  of.  Besides  the  retail  milk 
business  there  is  a  cream  and  butter  item  that  is 
quite  important.  Separated  cream  from  220  farmers 
in  the  surrounding  county  is  collected  by  wagons, 
though  a  few  bring  in  the  whole  milk  themselves, 
returning  with  the  skim-milk.  A  large  volume  of 
cream  is  collected  which  keeps  the  creamery  going  all 
day  and  every  day  of  the  week.  From  4,000  to  5,000 
pounds  of  butter  are  made  each  week,  some  of  which 


by  Fig.  427,  where  the  cow  shown  posed  for  her  pic¬ 
ture  without  help. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  L.  P.  Bailey  &  Son, 
of  Allen  County,  were  inspecting  the  cattle  with  the 
intention  of  buying  a  carload  of  milch  cows,  but  Mr. 
White  could  spare  the  young  stock  only,  because  the 
excessive  heat  is  causing  a  shortage  in  the  milk  yield 
and  he  would  like  to  have  more  cows  himself.  All 
the  cows  are  good  sized  and  high  yielders  of  milk 
and  fat.  No  grades  are  kept,  all  are  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  and  are  quite  uniform  in  conformation,  size  and 
color.  The  cow  in  Fig.  427  yielded  402  pounds  of 
fat  per  year  as  a  two-year-old,  and  the  private  rec- 


PH! 


AN  OHIO  JERSEY  COW,  JETTY’S  BLUE  BELL,  235016—402  POUNDS  FAT  AS  A  2-YEAR-OLD.  Fig.  427. 


dairy  building,  and  one  of  the  large  farms  with  its 
three  large  silos  and  quota  of  machinery.  Farther 
up  the  road  is  the  new  barn  and  concrete  block  silo, 
shown  in  Fig.  428,  which  has  just  been  finished.  An¬ 
other  silo  and  a  cistern  for  this  barn  are  to  be  built 
soon.  The  farm  comprises  225  acres,  100  of  which 
are  in  fine  Blue  grass  pasture,  and  the  remainder  de¬ 
voted  to  Alfalfa  and  silage  corn  largely.  The  soil  is 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  is  quite  fertile,  and 
seems  to  have  considerable  quality  or  “life.” 

At  present  there  are  on  the  place  105  milch  cows 
and  80  heifers,  besides  the  teams  for  the  farm  work 
and  the  wagons.  This  farm  is  near  Greenfield,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Highland  County,  where  is  to 
be  found  some  of  the  best  soil  of  the  State,  and 


is  sold  in  nearby  towns,  but  the  bulk  is  shipped  to 
Cleveland,  Rochester,  Pittsburg  and  other  cities.  This 
creamery  business  has  developed  from  55  patrons  a 
year  ago  to  the  present  number,  and  the  results  seem 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Twenty  men  are  employed  all  the  time  ajid  are  kept 
busy.  The  cow  stables  were  sweet  and  clean ;  ground 
phosphate  rock  is  used  on  the  manure  heap,  which 
is  sprayed  occasionally  when  not  hauled  out  every 
two  days.  The  manure  is  sprayed  to  keep  flies  from 
breeding  and  seems  effectual.  The  cows  are  sprayed 
also,  and  at  small  expense,  and  Mr.  White  thinks  this 
work  pays  him  better  than  any  other  item.  At  any 
rate  the  cows  se.emed  quiet  and  contented.  That  the 
cows  are  gentle  and  not  afraid  of  strangers  is  shown 


ord  shows  many  such  yields.  Besides  the  silage  and 
Alfalfa  concentrated  feeds  are  purchased  by  the  car¬ 
load;  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal  and  the  various 
corn  products  are  bought  as  price  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  warrant.  The  yield  of  silage  on  the  various 
fields  is  placed  at  20  to  25  tons  by  the  owner,  and  one 
of  these  fields  yielded  117  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre  recently,  so  it  wrould  seem  that  for  upland  the 
soil  is  in  good  shape.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
September  4,  some  of  the  men  were  sowing  Alfalfa 
after  potatoes.  This  is  somewhat  late,  but  with  good 
soil  and  preparation  the  Alfalfa  ought  to  winter  well. 

The  volume  of  milk  and  cream  handled  has  reached 
the  limit  of  capacity  of  the  dairy,  and  already  Mr. 
White  has  plans  for  rebuilding  the  dairy,  adding  an- 
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other  story  and  installing  another  engine  so  the  pres¬ 
ent  engine  can  be  used  for  silo  filling  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  churning  and  separating.  One  did  not 
need  to  ask  if  all  this  were  profitable.  The  fact  that 
these  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  herd  built  up 
and  finally  the  farm  bought  answers  such  a  question. 
Until  recently  Mr.  White  had  only  a  lease  on  the 
land,  though  he  had  put  up  the  barn,  silos  and  dairy 
and  had  built  up  the  soil,  but  now  he  is  sole  owner 
and  well  on  his  way  to  financial  prosperity,  which 
he  so  well  deserves.  w.  e.  duckwall. 


FERTILIZER  ANALYSES  FOR  FARMERS. 

I  note  from  your  editorial  on  page  764  that  there 
is  some  trouble  in  obtaining  analyses  of  fertilizing 
material.  Evidently  the  Eastern  States  are  consid¬ 
erably  behind  Florida  in  this  respect.  Our  State  law 
permits  any  farmer  in  the  State  to  draw  samples  of 
fertilizers  and  transmit  these  to  the  State  Chemist 
and  have  an  analysis  made  free  of  charge.  Of  course 
if  you  were  to  advocate  such  proceedings  in  a  place 
where  they  have  had  no  experience  along  this  line,  all 
the  people  interested  will  at  once  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hire  a 
sufficient  number  of  chemists  to  do  the  work.  Now, 
this  is  absolutely  not  the  case,  since  we  have  tried  it 
here  in  Florida.  We  have  a  State  Chemist  and  one 
assistant  chemist,  who  take  care  of  all  the  fertilizer 
samples  that  are  submitted ;  possibly  once  in  a  while 
they  need  to  call  on  another  one  of  the  assistant 
chemists  to  help  them  out  somewhat. 

But  why  should  not  the  farmer  have  the  right  to 
have  his  fertilizers  analyzed '  free  of  charge,  since  he 
has  to  pay  for  the  analysis  made?  I  believe  it  is 
conceded  everywhere  that  the  fertilizer  tag  tax  turns 
more  money  into  the  treasury  than  it  requires  to  make 
the  analyses.  Now  if  the  farmer,  or  consumer  of 
the  fertilizer,  is  not  the  man  who  pays  for  these  an¬ 
alyses  I  should  like  to  know  who  is.  Certainly  not 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  fertilizers. 

If  your  State  will  try  it  for  a  year  or  two  there  is 
no  probability  of  it  ever  receding  from  that  position. 
The  Experiment  Station,  of  course,  is  not  permitted 
under  the  law  to  make  such  miscellaneous  analyses. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  easy  matter  to  change  the  State 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  Fertilizer  Con¬ 
trol  Chemist  to  make  these  analyses.  p.  h.  rolfs. 

Florida  Exp.  Station. 


FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  COVER  CROPS. 

What  would  be  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  crop  of  rape 
disked  or  plowed  in?  What  would  be  the  comparative 
value  of  muck  and  lime  composted,  compared  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  for  strawberries,  for  instance?  w.  f.  j. 

Mayfield,  Mich. 

The  Delaware  Experiment  Station  (Newark)  in 
1903  reported  some  experiments  in  green  manuring 
from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken.  They 
represent  the  amounts  in  pounds  of  plant  food  found 
in  the  crop  produced  on  one  acre : 

Phosphoric 

Rape —  Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash.  Value. 


Tops  .  116.2  41.8  148.2 

Roots  .  18.2  51.  13.1  $24.99 

Cow-horn  turnips — 

Tops  .  64.4  14.3  S0.3 

Roots  .  44.7  11.6  62.4  21.01 

Crimson  clover — 

Tops  .  128.2  59.2  84. 

Roots  .  6.2  2.  4.2  22.37 


These  values  were  figured  at  what  was  then  the 
value  of  plant  food  in  chemical  fertilizers.  The  rape 
and  the  turnips  were  valued  on  November  16 — about 
at  the  end  of  their  growing  season.  The  Crimson 
clover  was  estimated  on  November  20.  Of  course 
this  clover  in  Delaware  will  grow  on  through  the 
Winter  and  give  considerably  more  value  in  plant 
food  in  the  following  Spring.  A  crop  of  rye  and 
vetch  left  to  grow  through  the  Winter  and  estimated 
on  May  22  of  tire  following  year  gave  an  average 
value  of  $22.76.  The  value  of  the  rape  and  turnip 
crops  will  surprise  many  of  our  readers  wrho  have 
not  seen  how  rapidly  these  crops  grow  in  the  cool 
weather  of  Fall  and  what  an  immense  mass  they  give 
for  plowing  under  or  leaving  on  the  ground.  Of 
course  no  part  of  this  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric 

acid  is  added  to  the  soil  by  the  rape  or  turnips.  The 
clover  and  vetch  add  nitrogen,  but  the  rape  and  tur¬ 
nips  simply  take  what  they  find  in  the  soil  and  utilize 
it  Thus  we  see  the  force  of  the  argument  for  “cover 
crops”  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  so  frequently  made. 
The  rape  and  turnips  utilize  the  soluble  nitrogen  in 
the  soil.  Much  of  this  would  be  washed  away  and 
lost  if  there  were  no  living  crops  to  hold  it.  Again, 
these  crops  can  undoubtedly  utilize  forms  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  which  some  other  plants  cannot 
do.  Thus  turnips  may  store  up  large  amounts  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  then  in  decay  enable  other  crops  to  use  it. 

The  value  of  muck  of  course  depends  on  its  quality 
or  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  This 
will  run  all  the  way  from  next  to  nothing  to  twice  as 
much  as  average  manure  contains.  After  six  months 
thorough  composting  with  lime  an  average  sample  of 
true  muck  should  be  worth  as  much  as  manure — ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  little  or  no  potash. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

THE  COLLEGE  SHORT  WINTER  COURSE. 

In  connection  with  your  editorial  on  page  934  let 
me  put  down  here  my'  experience  at  the  Cornell  Win¬ 
ter  course,  where  I  attended  some  time  ago. 

Compared  with  the  regular  students  we  were  treated 
much  more  eagerly  by  the  college.  Our  time  was 
short  and  ambition  so  big  that  we  would  waste  no 
time,  and  went  through  it  like  a  wind,  hardly  getting 
into  the  regular  college  life.  The  instructors  took  up 
the  work  more  heartily,  for  they  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  the  Winter  student,  as  he 
would  naturally  go  back  to  the  farm,  while  the  regu¬ 
lars  were  not  always  bound  to  farming,  but  were 
rather  looking  for  high-grade  positions.  We  were 
like  some  messengers  sent  to  the  seat  of  learning  to 
get  the  knowledge  and  bring  it  back  to  the  farm.  We 
were  thus  first-hand  tools  to  reach  the  farming  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  college  understood  this  fact.  Look¬ 
ing  back  I  see  that  only  one  from  our  class  is  outside 
the  pale  of  farming;  all  the  rest  are  'interested  in 
agriculture  in  one  way  or  other. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  course  to  the  student  himself, 
it  all  depends  upon  the  man.  In  my  opinion  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  the  course  may  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  man  who  has  some  education  beforehand,  and 
also  practical  experience  of  farm  work.  Thus  a 
farmer’s  son  or  a  farmer  with  high  school  training 
is  the  right  kind  of  man  to  use  the  advantages  of  the 
Winter  course  best.  It  is  entirely  a  waste  of  time 
to  take  the  course  without  previous  experience  on 
the  farm.  I  would  advise  nobody  to  take  such  a 
course  (nor  a  regular  course,  for  that  matter)  who 
knows  nothing  of  farm  work.  I  often  see  persons 
who  have  made  the  mistake  and  are  sorry  for  it. 
For  the  intelligent  and  educated  man  who  takes  the 
course  as  a  supplement  to  his  practical  experience  I 
consider  farming  to  become  pleasanter  and  more  at¬ 
tractive.  As  to  the  length  of  practice  in  farming,  let 
me  say  that  I  put  in  three  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
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farm  between  the  time  I  left  the  city  and  the  Winter 
course  I  took,  and  if  I  were  to  start  over  again  I 
would  be  liable  to  put  more.  d. 

.  New  York. 

In  reply  to  your  editorial  on  page  934,  will  say, 
Tell  that  young  man  to  take  the  Winter  course  in 
agriculture.  I  took  a  course  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  and  when  I  got  there  I  met  a  very  nice  class 
of  young  men  and  women;  I  also  found  out  that  I 
did  not  know  as  much  as  I  thought  I  did  when  it 
came  time  to  judge  seed  corn.  I  never  regret  the 
time  I  took  to  take  a  course.  •  I  raised  10  bushels  more 
corn  per  acre  by  seed  selection  alone,  learned  at 
college;  also  doubled  my  profits  from  my  cows,  gfad- 
ing  up,  studied  the  characteristics  of  different  kinds 
of  soil  and  the  root  system  of  the  different  kinds  of 
crops,  and  learned  why  land  should  be  prepared  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  for  certain  kinds  of  crops,  and  the  main 
thing  I  learned  was  to  observe — see  how  other  people 
do  things  and  what  i^  going  on  around  you.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  in  many  ways,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  everyone  interested  in  farming  take  a  course,  no 
matter  what  his  age  is.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

I  am  interested  in  the  first  article  on  your  editorial 
page  of  September  7,  regarding  the  young  man  who 
•is  considering  a  Winter  course  at  Cornell.  I  took 
an  agricultural  course  at  Purdue  University,  and  am 

supposing  that  the  Cornell  courses  are  similar,  and 
can  therefore  encourage  the  young  man  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  if  he  is  so  favored.  First,  I 
believe  that  the  association  one  has  at  a  university, 
even  for  a  short  Winter  course,  broadens  him  enough 
to  pay  for  the  time  invested.  Secondly,  it  will  give  a 
thinking  young  man  a  definite  basis  for  reasoning  his 
problems,  and  make  possible  the  intelligent  reading 
and  understanding  of  farm  problems.  His  appetite 
for  farm  literature  will  become  keener  if  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  work.  Thirdly,  the  courses  put  farming 
in  one’s  mind  as  a  business,  and  emphasizes  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  business  methods.  The  importance  of  the 
small  things  is  made  clear,  and  the  price  of  careless¬ 
ness  impressed  on  one’s  mind.  And,  last  of  all,  it 
helps  one  appreciate  the  fullness  of  agriculture.  I 
find  little  to  criticise  the  courses  for.  We  all  know 
that  varying  conditions  make  different  answers  to  our 
problems,  but  a  man  of  to-day  must  have  an  ideal  and 
know  what  it  looks  like.  h.  j.  reed. 

Indiana. 


October  12, 

A  HARD  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM. 

I  am  up  against  what  is  to  me  a  peculiar  situation 
in  regard  to  draining  some  land.  Tile  draining  is 
little  understood  or  practiced  in  this  locality,  so  there 
is  no  precedent  to  go  by.  As  briefly  as  I  can  intelli¬ 
gently,  I  will  state  my  case,  in  hopes  that  somewhere 
the  problem  has  been  solved,  and  I  may  profit  by  the 
experiments  of  others.  The  soil  in  question  is  a 
gravelly  loam  underlaid  with  a  substratum  of  hard- 
pan;  at  just  what  depth  is  not  known.  Lying  to  the 
east  and  above  me  is  a  large  basin  or  swamp  that  is 
filled  each  year  with  surface  water  to  the  depth  of 
10  or  more  feet,  and  the  only  outlet  is  by  percola¬ 
tion  ^through  this  top  soil  or  gravel.  This  takes 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  reach  my  land,  and  as 
many  more  to  pass  me  after  the  aforesaid  swamp 
becomes  dry.  The  passage  of  water  appears  to  be  in 
the  form  of  a  slow  wave  reaching  in  height  from 
the  substratum  to  a  height  of  many  feet  so  that  at 
its  height  the  wave  of  water  will  be  at  a  level  of  10 
feet  or  more  up  the  elevation  in  clear  gravel  soil, 
the  height  gradually  receding  as  the  crest  of  the 
flow  passes,  bloods  of  water  will  ooze  from  the 
gravel  slope,  forming  a  good-sized  stream.  After  the 
passage  of  the  water  the  land  becomes  dry,  and  is  of 
a  very  fine  sand,  gravel  and  muck  combined  and  very 
fertile.  However,  the  water  keeps  it  wet  until  too 
late  ‘  for  cropping,  and  so  goes  practically  to  waste. 
After  the  flood  water  passes  and  the  land  becomes 
dry  surface  rains  do  not  render  it  untillable,  and  at 
this  time  the  land  is  fit  for  any  tillage  that  one  might 
wish  to  employ.  The  land  I  wish  to  drain  lies  in  a 
sort  of  basin;  through  the  lowest  point  of  the  rim  I 
have  a  ditch  that  carries  off  the  water.  A  practical 
working  plan  to  get  rid  of  this  flood  of  water  is 
what  I  am  after.  a.  p.  williams. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R-  N.-Y. — This  is  a  problem  for  our  readers.  We- 
have  no  doubt  some  of  them  have  had  much  the 
same  problem. 


WASTES  FROM  LIME-SULPHUR. 

On  page  929  a  question  is  raised  regarding  the 
possible  value  of  the  sediment  or  sludge  left  after 
cooking  lime-sulphur,  and  J.  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Experiment  Station,  says: 

If  the  proper  ratio  of  materials,  viz.,  one  pound  of  first-grade 
commercial  lime  to  two  pounds  of  sulphur,  is  being  used  in  this 
factory  and  the  manipulation  is  right,  there  should  be  very 
little  of  either  free  lime  or  sulphur  in  the  sediment. 

\\  ithout  any  purpose  of  entering  into  any  contro¬ 
versy  with  Mr.  Stewart  regarding  this  matter  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the 
preparation  of  lime-sulphur  is  a  controlling  factor 
as  well,  and  unless  this  element  is  used  in  the  proper 
proportion  there  may  be  a  waste.  In  Michigan  there 
is  quite  active  competition  among  makers  and  dealers 
in  commercial  lime-sulphur,  and  as  each  brand  must 
undergo  an  inspection  by  a  State  official  before  being 
placed  upon  the  market  there  is  a  natural  rivalry 
among  these  people  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  matter 
of  test.  In  order  to  be  regarded  a  standard  article 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  maintain  a  Beaume  test 
of  33  degrees;  but  to  secure  a  test  as  high  as  this  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  use  excessive  quantities  pf 
both  lime  and  sulphur.  A  manufacturer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  uses  200  pounds  of  sulphur  and  100 
pounds  of  lime  to  each  barrel  of  50  gallons,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  water.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  produce’ 
an  article  that  shows  a  test  of  34  degrees,  and  he  can 
guarantee  a  test  of  33  degrees.  Another  man  who 
puts  out  a  brand  with  a  lower  test  uses  150  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  75  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
and  shows  a  test  of  30  degrees.  In  my  own  experience 
in  making  the  homemade  article  I  use  130  pounds  of 
sulphur,  60  of  lime,  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and  secure 
a  test  of  28  or  29. 

Now,  I  understand  that  among  chemists  it  is 
agreed  that  50  gallons  of  water  cannot  be  made  to 
carry  over  about  150  pounds  of  sulphur  with  half  the 
quantity  of  lime,  and  ordinarily  140  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  70  of  lime  would  be  about  the  limit.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturer  who  tries 
to  get  200  pounds  of  sulphur  and  100  pounds  of  lime 
into  solution  in  50  gallons  of  water  must  throw  25  per 
cent,  of  his  material,  at  least,  out  in  the  sludge.  If 
this  be  true,  then  it  follows  that  there  is  something 
besides  land  plaster  in  the  sediment,  as  Prof.  Stewart 
suggests  in  the  article  referred  to.  In  all  probability 
this  is  the  nature  of  the  sediment  which  Prof.  Stewart 
is  asked  to  consider,  and  the  question  still  remains, 
Can  this  material  be  profitably  applied  to  the  land  in 
any  way?  Further,  is  it  perfectly  safe  to  apply  a  sub¬ 
stance  carrying  so  high  a  percentage  of  lime  and 
sulphur  as  a  coating  around  trees  as  a  protection 
against  borers,  mice,  etc.,  as  Prof.  Stewart  recom¬ 
mends?  Will  not  this  residue,  having  undergone  the 
cooking  process,  be  so  soluble  that  it  may  be  washed 
down  upon  the  rootlets  of  the  trees  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  produce  damage? 

Will  it  not,  too,  be  the  part  of  economy  for  users 
of  the  commercial  lime-sulphur  to  accept  a  liquid 
with  a  slightly  lower  test,  at  a  correspondingly  lower 
price,  of  course,  as  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  last 
four  or  five  degrees  in  the  high-testing  article  are 
only  obtained  by  the  addition  of  an  excessive  quantity 
of  costly  material?  There  will  be  less  temptation  for 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  to  put  in  other  salts  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  test,  as  well,  as  it  is 
claimed  is  sometimes  done.  E.  H. 

Fennville,  Mich, 


1912. 

ALFALFA  AS  A  SOIL  IMPROVER. 

Its  Value  in  New  York. 

In  the  year  56  A.  D.  Columella,  a  Roman  authority 
on  agricultural  subjects,  wrote  as  follows,  “Alfalfa 
is  the  best  forage  plant;  it  lasts  10  years,  it  cuts  six 
times  a  year,  it  dungs  the  land.”  All  of  this  might 
have  been  true  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  but  here  in  America,  nearly  two  thousancf 
years  later,  the  first  two  statements  admit  of  some 
modification.  Its  “lasting”  depends  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  soil;  it  may  die  out  in  a  year 
or  two,  where  the  water  level  is  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  it  may  last  300  years,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
done  in  a  Mexican  meadow.  On  all  soils  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  its  lasting  properties 
will  satisfy  the  ordinary  man.  The  second  statement 
should  also  be  modified ;  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  more 
than  three  times  in  Western  New  York,  while  it  can 
be  cut  nine  times  in  Old  Mexico  and  12  times  in 
Hawaii  in  a  single  year.  But  the  third  statement  has 
universal  application,  for  always  and  everywhere  “it 
dungs  the  land.”  Your  readers  are  not  interested  in 
knowing  that  modern  writers  like  Voorhees,  Coburn 
and  Wing  corroborate  Columella  as  to  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  effect  of  Alfalfa  but  would  rather  learn  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experiments  here  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  has  been  grown  in  this  section  long  enough  so  that 
some  fields  have  been  plowed  and 
planted  to  other  crops  and  the  effect  on 
the  soil  has  been  marvelous.  One  field 
of  11  acres  in  this  town  was  sown  to 
Alfalfa  10  years  ago,  and  after  it  had 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  per 
acre  for  seven  years  a  part  of  the  field, 
eight  acres,  on  which  there  were  several 
wet  spots,  where  the  Alfalfa  had  died 
out,  was  planted,  three  years  ago,  to 
corn,  and  400  pounds  per  acre  of  slag 
applied,  no  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  having  been  used  for  the  previous 
seven  years.  The  crop  was  such  that 
the  agent  who  sold  the  slag  endeavored 
to  have  the  owner  write  a  testimonial 
for  the  slag.  Not  succeeding  in  this  he 
had  a  photograph  taken  of  the  field, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse,  and  at  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
meeting  at  Rochester,  not  omitting  the 
statement  that  the  growth  was  the  effect 
of  an  application  of  slag.  This  year  the 
remainder  of  the  field  (three  acres)  was 
planted  to  corn  without  any  fertilizer 
whatever,  and  the  field  has  had  no  ma¬ 
nure  or  phosphate  for  the  last  10  years. 

The  growth  of  corn  was  fully  as  good  as 
before.  At  55  days  after  planting  some 
stalks  were  100  inches  high,  at  86  days 
162  inches  high,  and  it  was  then  well 
eared  and  promised  an  abundant  crop. 

On  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this 
town  seven  acres  were  sown  to  Alfalfa 
10  years  ago  (it  being  one-third  of  a 
21-acre  field),  and  remained  in  Alfalfa 
five  years.  It  was  then  plowed,  the 
division  fence  taken  up,  and  the  whole 
21  acres  worked  together  with  the  same 
crops  and  given  the  same  treatment,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  14  acres  has  had  stable 
manure  applied  once  in  the  meantime. 

The  owner  told  me  this  Summer  that 
where  the  Alfalfa  grew,  and  which  had 
received  no  manure,  had  yielded  the  best  crops  of  any 
part  of  that  field,  or  of  any  field  on  his  farm  during 
all  of  the  five  years  he  had  been  cropping  it.  In  an 
adjoining  town  (Bristol)  a  field  that  had  grown  Al¬ 
falfa  for  four  or  five  years  was  planted  to  potatoes 
(manure  being  applied  to  a  part  of  the  field),  and  the 
crop  was  the  largest  and  best  the  owner  ever  raised, 
and  he  could  see  no  difference  in  the  crop  where  the 
manure  was  applied.  In  another  adjoining  town 
(Canandaigua)  an  Alfalfa  field  was  planted  to  corn 
three  years  ago,  and  I  quote  the  owner’s  words:  “I 
cut  it  about  nine  years  at  an  average  of  four  tons  to 
the  acre  without  any  manure,  then  had  the  field  cov¬ 
ered  with  manure  and  Fall-plowed  and  planted  to 
corn,  it  producing  the  best  crop  of  corn  I  ever  raised 
on  this  farm  and  a  bigger  crop  than  any  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  that  season.  The  field  is  a  heavy  clay  soil.” 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Rush,  whose  success  as  a  potato 
grower  was  so  marked  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  he  was  employed  by  them  to  build  up  “aban¬ 
doned”  farms,  practiced  a  three-year  rotation  of 
wheat,  clover  and  potatoes  on  three  18-acre  fields, 
cutting  the  clover  one  year  and  then  turning  under 
for  potatoes  the  next.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
substituted  Alfalfa  for  clover,  with  the  result  that  he 
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got  more  and  better  hay  and  better  crops  of  potatoes. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  instances;  the  effect  seems 
to  be  always  the  same.  Alfalfa  not  only  draws  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  as  does  clover,  but  its  far-reaching 
roots  find  other  fertilizing  elements  beyond  the  reach 
of  clover,  and  when  plowed  the  decaying  roots  add 
immense  amounts  of  humus,  and  put  the  soil  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  plants  can  use  the  plant  food  that 
the  scientists  tell  us  is  already  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  last  for  centuries.  Many  farmers,  by 
plowing  the  land  continuously  year  after  year,  drive 
out  all  vegetable  humus  and  get  the  soil  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  plants  cannot  use  the  fertilizing 
elements  already  present,  and  the  land  serves  only 
as  a  receptacle  to  hold  the  crops,  while  the  farmers 
apply  patent  medicine  in  the  form  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  to  grow  them. 

Alfalfa  was  introduced  in  California  about  the  time 
gold  was  discovered  there,  and  from  there  it  has 
spread  all  over  that  section  of  the  country  west  of 
the'  Missouri  River,  and  its  growth  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  section  than  all  the  precious  metals  that 
have  been  found  there.  It  is  the  general  practice 
there  to  use  it  in  rotation,  mowing  it  for  only  a  few 
years,  then  using  the  land  for  other  crops  for  about 
as  many  years  and  reseeding  to  Alfalfa  again,  and 
a  bulletin  from  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station 
summarizes  as  follows:  The  value  of  wheat  grown 


on  invested  Alfalfa  sod  is  $8  to  $12  and  of  oats  or 
potatoes  $16  per  acre  more  than  that  of  the  same 
crops  following  grain  or  potatoes. 

The  use  of  Alfalfa  as  a  preparation  for  other  crop 
will  solve  the  fertilizer  problem  in  the  East.  If  a 
farmer  will  sow  one-tenth  of  his  tillable  land  to  Al¬ 
falfa  each  year  for  five  years,  and  then  continue  to 
sow  one-tenth  and  plow  one-tenth  each  year,  at  the 
end  of  10  years  (and  forever  after)  he  will  crop  half 
his  land  and  mow  the  other  half.  His  net  income 
from  cropping  half  his  acres,  after  growing  Alfalfa 
for  five  years,  will  exceed  his  net  income  now  from 
all  of  them;  and  the  income  from  the  half  which  he 
mows  will  exceed  that  from  the  half  which  he  culti¬ 
vates,  and  that  without  the  use  of  any  commercial 
fertilisers  zvhatever.  But  someone  will  say  that  if 
half  of  the  tillable  land  in  New  York  were  in  Alfalfa 
there  would  be  no  market  for  it.  As  its  feeding  value 
becomes  more  generally  known  in  the  East  it  will  re¬ 
place  Timothy  and  clover  in  the  markets,  but  we  do 
not  need  a  market  for  all  of  it  as  hay.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  article  on  “Alfalfa  as  a  Feeding  Crop”  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  how  the  surplus  can  be  profitably 
marketed  in  the  form  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
etc.  HARRY  G.  CHAPIN. 

Ontario  Co.  N.  Y. 
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RETARDING  CROPS  WITH  CHEMICALS. 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  reports  have 
come  of  experiments  in  delaying  the  maturity  of 
crops.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  hold  vegetables 
or  fruits  or  flowers  back  for  several  weeks  in  order 
to  prolong  the  supply  or  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the  local 
market.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is  to  apply, 
soluble  nitrogen  like  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
If  used  in  time  this  soluble  nitrogen  drives  the  plant 
into  a  quick  growth  which  carries  it  past  its  ordinary 
time  of  maturity.  We  have  in  this  way  kept  a  crop 
of  tomatoes  growing  so  that  the  fruit  did  not  ripen 
until  after  other  fields  of  the  same  variety  were 
giving  ripe  fruit.  In  some  cases  this  method  is  used 
to  lengthen  out  the  ripening  period  of  a  peach  variety. 
By  using  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood  on  part  of 
the  trees  these  will  make  a  heavier  wood  growth  and 
will  not  open  the  fruit  until  a  week  or  so  after  the 
others  are  picked.  This  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  It  is.  sometimes  dangerous  in 
peach  culture,  for  the  heavy,  late  growth  of  wood 
is  likely  to  be  hurt  in  Winter. 

FACTS  ABOUT  SEPTIC  TANKS. 

On  page  850  you  give  directions  for  building  septic 
tank.  The  description  is  plain  enough  and  everything 
is  clear,  with  two  exceptions ;  one  is  concerning  the 
baffle  board.  How  is  this  baffle  board 
fastened  and  what  are  its  uses  and  di¬ 
mensions?  Also,  is  there  a-ny  stream 
of  water  to  be  passed  through  the  tank, 
or  is  it  simply  to  take  what  naturally 
goes  into  it  from  the  closet?  Can  you 
give  the  address  of  any  work  on  this 
subject?  I  want  to  find  directions  for 
making  the  septic  tank  to  accommodate, 
say,  75  people,  and  would  like  to  have 
full  directions.  I  would  like  to  know, 
also,  how  often  it  would  need  cleaning 
out  and  how  a  person  would  go  about  it. 
Is  it  cleaned  like  other  cesspools? 
Michigan.  f.  m.  n. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  small 
work  on  sewage  disposal,  such  as  you 
desire,  published  in  this  country.  The 
whole  subject,  including  septic  tanks,  is 
covered  in  some  rather  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  volumes,  the  best  of  which  are 
of  foreign  authorship.  You  will  find 
brief  descriptions  of  septic  tanks  in 
various  builders’  trade  journals,  and  in 
such  experiment  station  bulletins  as 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  29  from  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  An  article,  with 
illustration,  by  the  writer,  in  the  April 
13  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  also  covers 
the  ground.  As  to  the  practical  details  of 
building  a  septic  tank  from  concrete,  I 
would  advise  that  you  write  to  any  of 
the  large  manufacturers  of  cement,  tell¬ 
ing  them  what  you  wish  to  build,  and 
asking  for  detailed  information. 

There  is  no  continuous  stream  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  properly  built  septic  tank, 
so  they  should  be  made  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  at  least  the  24-hour  output  of 
sewage  from  the  building  they  serve. 
The  whole  method  of  sewage  purifica¬ 
tion  in  a  septic  tank  rests  upon  the 
ability  of  certain  bacteria  to  consume  and 
destroy  the  organic  matter  in  such  sewage  when  it  is 
held  quietly  for  24  hours,  or  more,  in  a  warm,  dark, 
submerged  tank.  As  the  home  of  these  bacteria  is 
largely  in  a  thick  scum  that  forms  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sewage  in  the  receiving  tank,  it  is  necessary 
that  this  scum  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  in  and 
out  flow  of  the  tank.  The  baffle  board  in  the  plan 
that  you  mention  is  probably  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  violent  current  that  might  ensue  if 
a  large  quantity  of  liquid  was  suddenly  discharged 
into  the  receiving  chamber,  it  is,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  unnecessary  if  the  inner  end  of 
the  inlet  pipe  be  carried  well  below  the  surface  level 
of  the  sewage  in  the  tank. 

The  necessary  capacity  of  a  septic  tank  is  usually 
figured  at  about  60  gallons  per  day  for  each  person 
served.  In  a  properly  working  tank  of  that  size  the 
accumulation  of  insoluble  matter,  or  sludge,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  tank  will  be  very  slight,  but,  if  in  the 
course  of  years,  its  removal  should  be  necessary,  this 
is  accomplished  through  a  -manhole  in  the  top  of  the 
receiving  chamber.  m.  b.  d. 

Tiie  memorial  wreath  sent  by  the  American  Government 
to  the  funeral  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  was  composed  of 
prepared  magnolia  and  cycas  leaves  in  empire  shape, 
tied  with  a  tricolored  sash.  It  was  made  by  a  woman 
florist  at  Seattle,  Wash. 


GROWTH  OF  CORN  ON  OLD  ALFALFA  SOD.  Fig.  429. 


PUBLIC  MARKET  HOUSE  AT  PADUCAFI,  KY.  Fig.  430. 
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A  NATIONAL  SCORE-CARD  FOR  FRUITS. 

Part  I. 

As  the  season  for  fruit  fairs,  exposi¬ 
tions  and  shows  approaches  the  demand 
for  score-cards  and  instructions  for 
judges,  juries,  exhibitors  and  managers 
becomes  almost  as  serious  a  problem  as 
that  of  making  up  the  competitions. 
Each  locality  has  its  own  purposes  and 
objects  to  serve,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  every  score-card  must  be  modified 
to  meet  the  local  requirements,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  exhibit  is  made  largely  by 
amateurs.  However,  in  a  general  way 
there  are  a  number  of  points  about 
judging  a  collection  of  fruits  upon 
which  all  are  fairly  well  agreed,  especi¬ 
ally  in  those  larger  or  more  intense 
fruit  growing  centers.  Yet,  the  great 
popular  interest  in  fruit  culture  during 
the  past  few  years  has  awakened  new 
ideas,  and  suggested  new  ideals  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  seem  that  some¬ 
thing  more  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  systematizing  and  coordi¬ 
nating  our  methods  and  practices  in 
judging  and  scoring  the  fruits  at  both 
professional  and  amateur  exhibits.  To 
this  end  I  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  of  some  service  to  the  cause  to  as¬ 
semble  the  score-cards  that  are  now 
being  used  by  prominent  judges  and 
associations  in  the  foremost  pomological 
centers. 

The  following  schedules  of  value  for 
the  several  characters  are  of  especial 
service  as  indicating  the  points  upon 
which  our  leading  judges  agree  as  well 
as  indicating  the  several  points  upon 
which  we  have  no  common  practice. 
The  extent  and  importance  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  would  seem  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  we  may  soon  look  for  something 
like  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  judg¬ 
ing  fruits.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  trial 
use  of  a  few  of  these  schedules  by  the 
many  local  and  district  judges  and 
juries  will  result  in  bringing  out  a  set 
of  values  suitable  for  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  use  of 
score-cards  that  ought  to  be  forcibly 
impressed  upon  every  worker  with 
fruits  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  score- 
card  as  an  educator.  No  one  thing  will 
do  so  much  to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
critical  appreciation  of  fruits  as  the 
use  of  the  score-card  at  fairs,  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  displays.  It  is  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  course  by  which  the  average 
person  may  obtain  a  systematic  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  merits  of  the  various  va¬ 
rieties.  Further  than  this,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  educate  the 
grower  as  to  the  important  points  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection,  grow¬ 
ing,  exhibiting  and  marketing  of  choice 
fruits.  To  the  many  beginners  in  fruit 
growing  who  will  attend  the  shows  and 
fairs  this  Fall  these  examples  of  the 
score-card  values  that  are  in  use  by 
some  of  our  leading  judges  ought  to 
be  very  helpful,  as  they  attempt  to 
learn  the  real  reason  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  awards  as  they  may  see  them. 
If  this  attempt  to  assemble  the  best  we 
have  in  score-card  information  shall 
also  bring  out  additional  data  and  dis¬ 
cussion  by  others  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose  exceptionally  well. 

Score-card. — American  Apple  Exposition. — 
Plates. 


Size  (normal). 

...  10 

Uniformity  and 

trueness  to  type. . . 

...  25 

Color  . 

...  25 

Texture  and  flavor . 

...  20 

Freedom  from 

blemish . 

...  20 

100 

The  explanation  of  these  scores  is 
as  follows: 


1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  size  counts 
but  one-tenth  of  the  points  given  for 
all  requirements.  The  apple  should  be 
of  good  size,  but  not  overgrown  for 
the  variety.  It  is  much  better  to  have  : 
five  apples  of  medium,  uniform  size 
than  it  is  to  have  them  of  different 
sizes,  even  though  part  of  them  are 
large. 

2.  Uniformity  and  trueness  to  type 
are  -very  important  conditions  and 
should  receive  special  attention.  The 
five  apples  of  a  plate  exhibit  should  be 
so  uniform  in  size  that  they  resemble 
so  many  peas  in  a  pod ;  one  should 
compare  one  apple  with  another  and  ! 
see  if  they  are  exactly  alike  in  form 
and  size.  A  pair  of  measuring  com¬ 
passes  will  facilitate  matters  in  secur- 
ing  uniformity  of  size.  In  selecting 
for  trueness  to  type,  one  should  know 
what  the  correct  type  is  for  the  variety. 
Look  over  carefully  the  different  trees 
of  the  same  variety  and  fix  in  mind 
the  prevailing  type. 

3.  The  color  would  be  the  best  ob¬ 
tainable  for  the  variety.  Do  not  rub 
or  polish  the  apples  as  this  destroys  the 
natural  bloom  and  many  judges  will 
disqualify  apples  when  thus  treated. 

4.  The  time  of  picking;  care  and  man¬ 
ner  of  handling  have  much  to  do  with 


the  texture.  If  the  apples  have  to  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  they  should 
be  picked  when  they  reach  maturity  and 
stored  where  a  uniform  temperature  of 
34  degrees  can  be  obtained.  With  the 
proper  management  of  the  orchard  as 
regards  pruning,  thinning,  spraying,  ir¬ 
rigation  and  cultivation,  much  good  can 
be  obtained  in  securing  texture  and 
flavor  of  the  apple. 

5.  Freedom  from  blemish  means  that 
the  apples  should  be  free  from  all  worm 
holes  or  bites,  frost  and  hail  marks, 
limb  bruises,  spray  burns,  etc.  The 
stem  and  calyces  must  be  intact  and 
they  should  be  of  the  correct  size  and 
length  for  the  variety.  Be  very  careful 
in  picking  and  packing  not  to  bruise 
nor  unnecessarily  to  rub  the  specimens, 
as  they  may  seriously  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  exhibit. 

Score-card. — For  Fruit,  Lazenby. — Plates. 


External  parts  :  Values. 

Skin  and  surface .  20 

Color  .  10 

Shape  .  5 

Size  .  5 

-  40 

Internal  parts: 

Richness  .  10 

Flavor  .  10 

Texture  .  10 

Core,  seeds . 5 

Cooking  qualities .  10 

Keeping  .  15 

-  60 


100 

Score-card. — For  Tree. — Lazenby. 


Values. 

Productiveness  .  40 

Vigor  and  healthfulness .  20 

Hardiness  . 10 

Uniformity  in  size  of  fruit .  10 

Uniformity  in  maturity  of  fruit .  10 

Adherence  of  fruit  to  tree .  10 


100 

Explanations  for  the  Lazenby 
scores : 

1.  Skin  and  surface  scored  high  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  blemishes  are  there. 

2.  Color  high  because  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  salableness,  and  often 
of  more  weight  than  size,  form,  and 
quality  altogether. 

3.  Perhaps  an  apple  weighing  about 
eight  ounces  should  be  an  ideal  as  to 
size,  though  under  certain  conditions 
five  or  six  ounces  may  be  desirable. 

4.  All  things  considered  the  round  or 
globular  form  is  the  best. 

5.  Our  present  standard  of  taste  in 
color  is  a  bright  red,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
the  ideal. 

6.  By  richness  we  mean  a  large 
amount  each,  and  the  proper  proportion 
of,  sugar  and  acid.  The  average 
amount  of  sugar  is  about  10  per  cent. ;  I 
of  acid,  15  per  cent.  In  Grimes  Golden  j 
and  Yellow  Bellefiower,  the  proportion  j 
is  about  right,  proportionately  less  j 
amount  of  sugar  and  acid  give  sour 
and  sweet  apples. 

7.  Flavor  is  a  quality  separate  from 
the  taste  given  by  sugar  and  acid. 

8.  A  well  matured  Northern  Spy  is  an 
example  of  a  good  flavored  apple. 
Flavor  and  odor  closely  associated  and 
mainly  due  to  volatile  oils. 

9.  The  flesh  of  an  apple  should  be 
like  good  butter,  firm,  well  grained  and 
melting. 

10.  Core,  small;  seeds,  few;  core 
should  be  regular  and  well  closed. 

11.  Good  cooking  quality  appears  to 
be  associated  with  an  acid  juiciness,  and 
an  abundance  of  pectose. 

12.  Keeping  quality  appears  to  be  an 
inherent  property ;  firmness  and  solidity  ! 
usually  aid  in  keeping,  and  the  whole  j 
may  be  influenced  with  a  particular  va¬ 
riety  by  climate,  soil  and  other  phases 
of  environment  (as  latitude  and  alti¬ 
tude). 

13.  An  ideal  variety  includes  with  the 

fruit  the  tree  characters.  (See  tree 
scores).  e.  r.  lake. 

_ American  Pomological  Society. 

Promising  New  Peaches 

FOR  SALE 

As  the  originator  of  the  Carman  Peacli—  { 
and  other  noted  varieties— I  have  had  excep-  j 
tional  opportunity  for  observing  new  sorts. 

I  now  have  a  collection  of  10  new  seedlings— 
not  a  single  bud  having  been  sent  out.  These 
peaches  have  been  fully  tested  here  and  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  experts  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere,  j 
ihese  peaches  are  all  of  the  North  China  type  i 
and  will  be  likely  to  succeed  wherever  Car¬ 
man  and  Elberta  do  well.  The  Carman  has 
practically  driven  out  the  inferior  early 
varieties.  Among  these  new  seedlings  are 
several  which  will  surely  duplicate  the  great 
success  of  Carman. 

By  reason  of  failing  health  I  am  unable  to  i 
engage  in  the  business  of  selling  buds  or  j 
young  trees.  I  wish  to  dispose  of  the  entire  j 
lot— guaranteeing  absolute  control  of  stock 
to  some  strong  nurseryman  or  combination  of  | 
growers  who  could  handle  the  proposition 
adequately.  To  that  end  correspondence  is 
j  invited. 

J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH,  Mexia,  Texas 


700,000  Hardy  Frnit  Trees  ™antwg 

lit  wholesale  prices.  Cherries,  6  to  6  ft.,  10r  each;  4  to 
6  ft.,  6c  each.  Genesee  Valley  urowu,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter.  Write  for  free  illus.  catalogue, 
f.  W.  Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  10  Ireeacres  Road,  Oansvilie,  N.  V. 


Direct  From 
Nurseries  to 
Fruit  Growers 
and  Planters 


K  E  LLY’S 
TREES 

Fuaran+ood  We  have  the  endorsement  of 
uuurdnieeu  oor  fellow  townsmen,  in  our 
Sturrlv  catalog,  which  is  the  bestrecommend- 
vJlAiruy  ation  any  firm  can  have.  It  speaks 
volumes  more  than  anything  we  could  say. 
We  have  no  “bargain  lots”  or  prizes  to  offer 
1  rue  — we  deal  in  nothing  but  good  stock, 

x-  Writetoday,  it  will  bring  a  catalog  to  your  door. 

17  KELLY  BROS.,  Est.  1887 

IN  ame  6  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SHADE  TREES 
Bring'  You  Money! 

They  add  MANY  TIMES  their 
cost  to  the  value  of  your  farm. 
We  know  a  mile  of  Norway 
Maples  that  proved  to  be  worth 
SS38.000.  Learn  how  to  plant 
trees  and  hedges  for  profit  and 
comfort  by  getting  our  new 
booklet  "The  Why  and  How  of 
Shade  Trees  and  Evergreens."  It’s 
free.  Get  our  Fruit  Tree  Cata¬ 
log,  too. 

lUIUUSOlTS  NURSERIES, 
Trapp©  At©.,  Berlin,  Md. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYEli  &  SON,  Hridgeville, Delaware 

$fp  Ct  (b  (t  (P  rt-  rp  (p 

<4}  vp  sy  rp 


Write  to  CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O.,  for 
price  of  TREE  PROTECTORS  and  save  yonr 
Trees  from  being  killed  by  Miee  and  Rabbits. 

$(b  (t  (b  <t  <t  (t  (t  it 

^P  ^P  ^P  ^P  ^P 


12foi,98^VWtk$1.8  5 


MATCHLESS  GARDEN  COLLECTION — 1  McIntosh,  l  Ba- 
nana^Apple,  1  Elberta,  1  Champion  Peach,  1  Montmorency,  1 
"  English  Morcllo,  1 N apoleon  Cherry, 

1  Roosevelt,  1  German  Prune,  1 
v  Orange  Quince,  1  Bartlett,  1 
I  Seckel  Pear.  All  first-class,  2  I 
I  yr.,  4  to  5  rt.,  for  98c.  Write  to*  ! 

/day  for  FREE  Illus.  Catalog  of* 

'Guaranteed  True  to  Name  Trees.N 
300  acres.  28  year*  growing  trees. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  23  Main  SL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

(~)UR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
w  you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reach  maturity — the  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J,  COLLIN8,  BonjR.,  Moorestown,  H  J 

“BLACK’S  QUALITY’’ 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  #  CO. 

_ H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. _ 

GINSENG  SEED  FOR  SALE-^L1^6^ 

tell  in  lots  of  10,000  and  upward  for  $1.00  per  1000. 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  -  -  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Rye  &  Timothy  Seed-SS  4X 

cation-  J.  H.  MacPherson,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N-Y. 

FAY  &  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

Very  fine.  2  year  old,  true  to  name.  $18  per  M 
J.  F.  WYGANT,  Marlboro,  New  York 


KINGS’ 


r  RU BT  TREES 

are  purchased  by  the  best 
orchardists.  Send  for  free  cat¬ 
alog  now.  Big  discounts  for  Fall  Delivery. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.Y„ 
“It's  Cheapest  to  Buy  the  Best” 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  Hoi  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— ALWAYS  too  many 
»cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  vour  time 
and  vour  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for’ 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide"  isIOOft  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard¬ 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
fry;, the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

«  for  new  booklet-"Pratt’s  Hand. 

,  for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 

cide  the  Tree  Saver."  Roth  free. 

B  G  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


CnDAY  We  Make 

jrK:A'o?KSS?dv 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro- 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

I  THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
s  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
7  agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


...SPECIAL... 

SPRAYER 

PRICES 

to  those  who  buy 
or  exchange  for 
new  model 

N  OW 


u 


Friend”  Mfg.  Co. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Tt»eesThis  KslII 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  US  AND  SAVE  SO  TO  75  PER  CENT. 

We  are  growers  and  guarantee  all  our  trees,  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease,  or 
money  back. 

Write  now  for  our  Large  Free  Book.  *’  Good  Frnit  and  How  to  Grow  It."  It  tells  you  what 
to  plant,  where  to  plant  and  how  to  jdant. 

It  also  contains  a  true  description  of  all  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses 
Shrubs.  Berries,  etc. 

You  cannot  make  a  mistake  if  you  have  this  book  to  guide  you. 

Send  for  it  now  and  see  what  a  great  help  it  will  be  to  you. 


REILLY  BROS .  NURSERIES,  119  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


150,000  Apple  Trees  For  Sale 

Best  Block  of  Trees  in  New  York  State 


THESE  Apple  Trees  at  the  age  of 
two  years  have  finely  formed  bodies 
and  beautiful  tops,  and  are  remarkable 
in  growth,  health,  vigor  and  freedom 
from  insects. 

Yon  are  offered  these  150,000  Apple 
Trees  at  a  wholesale  price  if  engaged 
at  once,  in  lots  to  suit  yourself.  Now 
is  the  time  to  order  Apple  Trees  for 
fall  or  spring  planting.  We  offer 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince 
Trees  also  Small  Fruits. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars,  stat¬ 
ing  how  many  trees  you  want  and 
what  varieties.  We  employ  no  agents. 
Catalog  sent  free  on  application,  also 
Green’s  new  hook,  ‘‘Thirty  Years 
with  Fruits.”  Established  1879. 

G KEEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  22  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  Buys  Trees  Direct  From  Green 
and  Saves  Middleman's  Profits 


912. 
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Strawberries  on  Barrels. 

In  an  account  of  a  local  fair  I  find  the 
following:  “Prominent  among  these  dis¬ 
plays  is  that  of  the  ever-bearing  straw¬ 
berry  by  Mr.  Creep  of  High  street.  This 
display  consists  of  a  huge  barrel  bored  full 
of  holes,  and  growing  out  from  each  is  an 
ever-bearing  strawberry  plant  loaded  down 
with  ripe  fruit.”  Is  not  this  a  fake? 

s.  p. 

No — we  do  not  think  so.  There  are 
strawberries  which  bear  fruit  during  the 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  They  cannot  be 
called  “ever-bearing,”  yet  they  do  give  fruit 
out  of  what  Is  considered  the  regular 
strawberry  season.  The  plan  of  fruiting 
berries  on  a  barrel  is  not  new.  A  few 
years  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  such  a 
barrel.  Holes  are  bored  through  the  staves 
and  the  barrel  is  -filled  with  rich  soil, 
packed  in  hard.  The  plants  are  set  through 
the  holes  into  the  soil.  They  will  grow 
if  some  plan  can  be  devised  for  keeping 
the  soil  inside  the  barrel  moist.  This  we 
found  the  hardest  part  of  the  process.  The 
plan  is  a  novelty  but  not  practical. 


Overgrown  Raspberries. 

In  purchasing  this  small  country  place 
we  find  on  the  edge  of  the  field  between 
the  apple  trees  and  the  stone  wall  wild 
raspberries  in  abundance.  Desiring  to 
make  every  portion  of  the  place  not  simply 
to  yield,  but  produce  its  best,  we  penned 
these  and  dressed  them  after  the  bearing 
season  with  liquid  dressing  from  the  house, 
finishing  out  the  patch  with  hen  dressing. 
The  result  was  luxuriant  foliage  and  a 
very  scant  yield  of  larger  and  juicy  berries. 
What  treatment  does  that  patch  need  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result?  a.  s. 

Greene,  Me. 

This  clearly  seems  to  be  a  case  of  un¬ 
balanced  ration.  Hen  manure  is  very 
strong  in  ammonia  but  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  In  fruit  culture 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  potash.  Am¬ 
monia  is  needed  to  stimulate  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  is  not  desir¬ 
able  in  Summer  or  Autumn.  Phosphoric 
acid  is  needed,  but  not  as  the  principal 
working  factor  of  the  fertilizer.  Ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  all  needed, 
but  must  be  proportioned  in  the  right  quan¬ 
tities  to  give  good  results.  If  A.  S.  will 
apply  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  next 
Spring,  containing  about  eight  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  two  to 
three  per  cent,  and  potash,  10  per  cent,  at 
the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  I 
think  he  will  get  the  desired  results,  k. 


Troubles  of  Grapes. 

The  other  day  a  man  came  into  my  of¬ 
fice  and  said,  “Maybe  you  can  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  grapes.  The 
vines  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  they  won’t 
get  ripe.”  It  took  only  a  short  time  to 
discover  that  his  vines  had  lost  most  of 
their  foliage  from  insect  and  fungous  in¬ 
juries,  thus  leaving  the  vines  helpless  to 
mature  a  large  set  of  fruit.  Some  years' 
ago  I  saw  a  very  striking  case  in  which 
the  foliage  had  dropped  by  the  middle  of 
Summer  and  the  fruit  remained  hard  and 
green  until  caught  by  frost.  So  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  damage  of  this  kind  has  come  to 
my  attention  this  season  that  it  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  vineyards  which 
have  seen  careful  cultivation  and  spraying. 

Some  of  the  insects  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  foliage  are  the  grape  leaf-folder 
and  the  leaf-hopper.  The  grape  flea-beetle 
feeds  voraciously  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  but  is  also  responsible  occasionally 
for  the  entire  loss  of  the  crop  from  its  per¬ 
nicious  habit  of  cutting  off  the  clusters  of 
flower  buds.  The  downy  and  the  powdery 
mildew  and  the  anthracnose  are  efficient 
allies  of  the  insects  in  effecting  the  serious 
loss  of  foliage.  Spraying  the  vines  and 
trellises  duying  the  Winter  or  at  least  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  start  with  a  solution  of 
bluestone,  one  pound  to  25  gallons  of 
water,  is  an  excellent  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure.  Just  before  blooming  time  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  adding  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Spray  again  in  about  10  days.  Later 
sprayings  are  often  necessary,  although 
there  is  some  objection  to  spraying  the 
fruit  near  the  ripening  season.  Some  suc- 
cessful  growers  spray  every  two  weeks 
until  the  grapes  are  picked,  but  experience 
and  good  judgment  must  determine  the 
number  of  sprayings,  as  this  will  vary  with 
the  different  sections  and  with  different 
seasons.  At  all  events  the  foliage  must  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  condition  if  the  best 
quality  of  fruit  is  expected. 

Maryland  Station.  w.  it.  ballard. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Idaho. 

During  a  recent  trip  from  Payette  to  New 
Plymouth,  in  company  witli  Mr.  E.  C.  S. 
Brainard,  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  study  the  orchards  of  the  Payette-Fruit- 
land  district.  On  the  route  we  passed  the 
40-acre  black  raspberry  plantation  of  Mr. 
M.  B.  Sherman.  This  grower  has  developed 
machinery  with  which  are  cut  the  canes 
loaded  with  ripening  fruit.  The  fruit  then 
dries  on  the  canes,  which  are  pitched  on 
racks,  hauled  in  and  thrashed.  The  dried 
product  sells  for  $250  to  $300  per  acre. 
Mr.  Sherman  has  a  similar  ranch  near 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  where  the  fruit  ripens 
about  three  weeks  later.  This  enables  him 
to  ship  the  needed  machinery  to  Twin 
Falls  after  harvesting  his  crop  at  Payette. 

Tlie  apple  orchards  along  the  way  are 
very  heavily  laden.  The  packing  of  Jona¬ 
than  apples  opened  September  17  at  the 
plant  of  Sargent  &  Burnett,  near  Fruitland. 
Tlie  products  of  this  orchard  will  be  mostly 
marketed  in  Germany  this  season,  at  a 
price  that  is  expected  to  return  $1,000  per 
acre.  The  first  and  second  grades  are 
wrapped  in  soft  paper  on  the  center  of 
which,  printed  in  red  ink,  the  firm  name 
appears,  “Sargent  &  Burnett,  Red  Apple 
Ranch,  Fruitland,  Ida.”  Each  apple  is 
placed  in  such  manner  that  the  firm  name 
shows  uppermost  when  the  box  is  opened. 
Such  apples  as  are  not  suitable  for  first 
and  second  grades  and  are  of  fair  size, 
are  sold  to  the  evaporator  nearby  for  $0 
per  ton.  Small  apples  go  to  their  own 


vinegar  factory,  in  which  they  ultimately 
return  16  to  20  cents  per  box. 

At  the  B.  F.  Tussing  orchard  we  found 
them  getting  up  an  exhibit  for  the  Payette 
fair.  Two  years  ago  an  average  of  1,209 
boxes  of  apples  to  the  acre  was  packed  in 
this  orchard.  This  crop  was  sold  for 
$1,469  per  acre,  with  net  returns  over 
all  expense  of  growing  and  packing  of  al¬ 
most  $1,000  per  acre.  In  1911  the  net 
profit  was  over  $500  per  acre.  This  sea¬ 
son  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  is  equal 
in  quantity  to  that  of  1910,  but  having 
been  contracted  at  $1.10  per  box  for  first 
and  second  grades  in  all  varieties,  it  will 
not  net  quite  as  much  per  acre  as  the  1910 
crop.  Up  to  September  17,  250  cars  of 
fruit  had  been  shipped  from  Payette  this 
season.  When  the  Winter  apples  are 
finally  marketed,  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
will  have  been  placed  in  circulation. 

Idaho.  E.  F.  STEPHENS. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Game  Laws. — So  far  as  these  pro¬ 
tect  the  insectivorous  birds  and  the 
songsters  of  Spring  they  are  very  good  and 
desirable.  But  as  a  rule  they  are  framed 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  idle  fellows 
with  gun  and  dog  than  for  the  land  own¬ 
ers.  Here  in  Maryland  we  have  a  close 
season  for  rabbits,  a  wholly  needless  law 
which  tends  to  the  increase  of  a  pest. 
During  this  Summer  the  rabbits,  young 
and  old,  have  vied  with  the  neighbors’ 
chickens  in  ravaging  my  garden.  I  believe 
that  where  anyone  is  arrested  for  shooting 
trespassing  animals  on  his  farm  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  would 
sustain  the  common  law  doctrine  that  a 
man  has  a  right  to  protect  his  premises 
and  crops  from  trespass,  and  if  some  one 
had  the  courage  to  test  the  laws  protect¬ 
ing  predatory  animals  he  would  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  appellate  courts.  If  I  catch 
a  rabbit  feasting  on  one  of  my  cantaloupes 
or  cabbages  I  have  a  natural  right  to  shoot 
the  varmint.  If  I  find  them  girdling  my 
fruit  trees  in  Winter  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  make  it  unhealthy  for  them  there.  And 
yet  here  in  Maryland  it  is  unlawful  to 
shoot  a  rabbit  except  between  the  15th  of 
November  and  the  1st  of  January.  And 
yet  rabbits  are  more  plentiful  in  North 
Carolina,  where  they  have  no  closed  sea¬ 
son  for  the  rascals,  than  in  Maryland,  and 
they  are  too  plentiful  in  both  States.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  close  season  for¬ 
ever  for  Bol>  White  and  all  the  birds  ex¬ 
cept  the  English  sparrow.  But  every  land 
owner  should  have  the  right  to  shoot  any 
rabbit  or  deer  that  is  damaging  his  crops. 

Root  Cuttings  of  Blackberries.— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  plants  of  black¬ 
berries  and  red  raspberries  grown  from 
root  cuttings  are  superior  to  suckers  that 
are  naturally  produced.  But  the  roots 
must,  of  course,  be  from  the  genuine  stock. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  trouble  that 
Mr.  Hutchins  writes  about  was  due  to 
plants  from  cuttings  that  were  not  true  to 
name.  A  plant  grown  from  root  cuttings  is 
always  better  furnished  with  roots  than  the 
suckers  are,  and  there  is  no  possible  rea¬ 
son  why  the  plants  should  not  continue  to 
reproduce  the  same  variety  from  root  cut¬ 
ting  as  well  as  from  natural  sprouts  from 
the  same  roots.  I  have  grown  a  great 
many  of  these  plants  from  root  cuttings 
and  never  knew  one  to  vary  from  the  stock 
from  which  it  came,  and  never  knew  one 
that  did  not  make  finer  plant  than  a  sucker 
of  the  same  age.  Root  cuttings  from  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  cannot,  of  course,  bo  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  another  sort. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  vou’U  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Food 
Tells  Its 
Own  Story 

It’s  one  dish  that  a 
good  many  thousand 
people  relish  greatly 
for  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper. 


Post 


Toasties 


Crisped  wafers  of 
toasted  Indian  Corn — 
a  dainty  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  dish. 

Try  with  cream  and 
•  sugar. 


“The  Memory  Lingers  99 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


National  Cloak  te  Bull  Co, 
Naw  York  City 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Madame,  you  need  this  big,  beautiful  “National** 
Style  Book — you  ought  to  have  it,  because  it  saves 
you  money — send  a  postal  and  it’s  YOURS  Free. 
It’s  filled  with  many,  many  beautiful  pictures  and 
news  of  up-to-date  fashions  and  brimful  with  bargains : 


Waists,  •  • 

Skirts,  -  • 

Ladies'  Coats,  - 
Ladies'  Dresses, 
Furs,  - 


69  cents  to  $6.98 

-  $2.98  to  $9.98 
$6.75  to  $29.75 

-  $7.98  to  $17.98 
$1.95  to  $18.57 


Hats,  ■  -  -  $1.49  to  $9.98 

Ladies'  Ready-Made 

Suits,  -  -  $9.98  to  $17.98 

Misses'  &  Junior  Suits,  $8.98  to$I5.98 
Raincoats,  -  -  $4.98  to  $11.98 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils,  Gloves, 
Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  complete  line  of  Boys’, 
Misses’,  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 

“NATIONAL”  Tailored  Suits 


Samples  of  Material* 
Sent  Free 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


273  West  24th  St.  <  New  York  City 

Mail  Orders  Only — No  Agents — No  Branches 


Each  Made-to- 
Measure  Suit  is  ac¬ 
tually  cut  and  made 
to  order.  We  guarantee  each  suit 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
money. 


The  “National”  Policy: 

ch&rgeBon  all  our  goods  to  any  part  of  theUnited  States. 

You  may  return  any  “  NATIONAL”  garment  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

In  writing  for  your  Style  Book,  be  sure  to  state 
whether  you  desire  samples  of  materials  used 
for  “National”  Made-to-Measure  Tailored 
Suits.  Samples  sent  gladly  when  asked  for. 
Write  now  for  the  FREE  Book  before  you  forget. 


SAVE  EVERT  $1*00 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 

Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind* 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Ensilage  Cut* 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


( Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from,  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
CDCC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
■  ntt  Feeds  and  Manures." 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend,lnd. 


STOP  HIGH  HARD  LIFTS 


Electric  Low  Down 
Handy  Wagons, 
Complete 

Make  hauling  easy. 

Carry  any  loads  and 
are  best  suited  to  all 
farm  work.  Broad 
tires  make  good 
roads,  avoid  rutting 
and  greatly  reduce 
draft  for  horses. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 


Electric  Steel 
Wheels  forYour 
Old  Wagon 

Best  way  to  make 
your  wagon  over, 
good  aa  new.  Wo 
send  wheels  to  fit  any 
size  axle  and  make 
an  end  of  tire  setting 
and  repairs.  Send 
for  free  catalog. 

Box  48, Quincy,  III. 


STOP  't^iat  high  lifting  into  your 

u  1  vr  high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 


I  OOK  UP  that  old  running 
gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  ISTFN  to  what  our  free 
catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

Box  17,  Havana,  III. 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 


Cider  Mill  and  Press 


Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don’t  depend  on  your  neighbor’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined — one  that  grinds 
your  apples  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers* 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Farmers’  Favorite  that 
best  suit®  '  our  n**eds.  Write  at  once. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  Box  839  Higganum,  Conn* 


‘/3More Water  E5X& 

“American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ouixccot  power 
js  wasted.  Every 
American"  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  bum  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
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In  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  buyers  are  of¬ 
fering  $1.50  per  barrel  for  medium  to 
good  apples  but  not  finding  many  takers. 
The  large  grower  has  sold  his  crop  for 
$1.50  per  barrel  on  the  trees. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  revised  estimate  of 
grain  yields  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere : 
Wheat,  2.900,000,000  bushels ;  barley,  1,- 
225,000.000 ;  oats,  2,600,000,000  and  corn, 
3,000,000,000  bushels. 

Springfield  is  the  market  center  for  this 
section.  A  full  line  of  vegetables  in  their 
season  are  furnished  by  market  gaideners. 
Producers  are  now  receiving  the  following 
prices :  Potatoes,  80  cents ;  corn,  85  cents 
per  100 ;  tomatoes,  25  and  30  cents  per 
basket ;  cabbage,  $1  per  barrel.  Tobacco 
is  largely  raised  and  a  large  per  cent  has 
already  been  sold  at  from  15  to  22  cents 
per  pound.  New  milch  cows,  according  to 
size  and  quality,  $65  to  $85;  milk,  4  Ya 
cents  at  the  door.  H.  p.  w. 

Agawam,  Mass. 

According  to  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  farmers  are  reporting  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  the  bean  crop  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rainfall  during  the  last  three  weeks 
in  September.  Reports  are  -very  general 
that"  the  crop  is  molding  and  rotting  as  it 
lies  in  the  windrow  after  being  cut.  Other 
reports  claim  that  the  beans  are  starting 
to  grow  in  the  pods.  Some  fields  were 
partially  submerged  in  water  as  a  result 
of  the  rain.  About  30  per  cent  of  the 
crop  is  already  ruined.  The  potato  crop 
is  also  damaged  by  the  wet  weather.  Many 
fields  were  affected  with  blight  during  the 
early  part  of  September.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  wet  weather  and  resulted  in 
potato  rot.  Buyers  are  very  reluctant  in 
taking  the  potatoes,  as  it  is  known  that 
the  rot  will  continue  after  they  are  dug. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  stay 
in  a  farming  community  in  Vermont,  where 
dairying  is  the  main  line  of  farming.  The 
owners  carried  from  30  to  80  head  of 
stock,  receiving  $1.65  per  100  pounds  for 
milk.  The  general  complaint  seemed  to 
be  that  there  was  not  much  in  it  at  that 
price,  with  grain  so  high  and  the  price 
going  up.  They  took  what  was  offered 
and  seemed  to  think  they  could  get  no 
more.  No  one  weighed  his  milk,  or  knew 
whether  the  cow  was  paying  her  keep  or 
not.  Some  said  as  long  as  the  balance 
was  on  the  right  side  that  was  enough. 
Some  did  not  feed  grain,  as  it  was  too 
high  and  they  could  not  afford  it.  They 
sold  their  milk  to  the  same  crowd  that  sold 
them  their  grain,  and  still  they  worked 
from  five  A.  M.  till  eight  P.  M„  some  of 
them  old  and  broken  down.  g.  h.  m. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  potato 
outlook  in  Western  New  York,  or  perhaps 
Monroe  County  more  particularly.  I  have 
been  steam,  trolley,  auto  and  buggy  riding 
during  the  past  10  days,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  single  piece  that  is  not  blighted. 
In  19  fields  out  of  20  the  vines  are  dead 
to  the  ground,  occasionally  a  field  only 
partly  dead,  but  all  are  struck  and  struck 
badly.  1  was  in  a  field  last  week  where 
we  dug  into  a  good  many  hills,  and  it 
was  the  exception  to  find  one  where  some 
of  the  tubers  were  not  beginning  to  rot ;  in 
some  hills  every  potato  was  affected.  A 
person  who  claimed  his  were  not  rotting 
found  on  September  28  six  bad  ones  in 
enough  for  dinner,  showing  the  rot  is  af¬ 
fecting  fields  which  10  days  ago  seemed 
free  are  now.  affected.  I  believe  the  blight 
and  rot  will  cut  down  the  yield  in  this 
part  of  the  State  35  to  50  per  cent  of 
merchantable  stock.  C.  s. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARKETS  AND  MARKETING. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  430,  page  1043, 
shows  the  public  market  house  in  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ivy.  We  understand  that  30,000 
consumers  use  these  markets  to  deal  direct 
with  the  producers.  It  is  open  every  day 
from  six  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M.,  and  ail  day 
Saturday.  It  is  said  that  this  market 
proved  such  a  success  that  there  is  hardly 
a  meat  market  or  a  greengrocer  to  be 
found  in  the  downtown  district  of  Paducah. 
The  people  seem  to  be  well  served,  the 
farmers  have  a  good  market,  and  obtain 
far  more  for  their  goods  than  they  ever 
could  by  passing  them  on  through  middle¬ 
men.  This  is  the  way  business  should  be 
conducted  in  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
American  towns  and  cities.  The  way  to 
relieve  the  market  situation  in  the  larger 
towns  is  to  take  care  of  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets  first.  In  many  cases  producers  ship 
to  the  large  cities  and  then  ship  back  to 
supply  these  smaller  places.  Get  hold  of 
the  local  market  first  and  cover  it  fully. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  handling  the 
market  situation.  Since  we  began  to  talk 
about  this  market  business,  our  readers 
have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  every  day  brings  us  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  struggle. 

At  Greensburg,  Pa.,  a  curb  market  was 
started.  This  is  held  three  days  a  week, 
and  was  the  outcome  of  a  crusade  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  Greensburg  to  cut 
down  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  a  local  paper  shows 
what  they  are  doing  at  Greensburg: 

“Saturday  morning’s  beautiful  weather 
brought  more  than,  the  usual  number  of 
market  farmers  and  market  buyers  to  the 
Curb.  There  was  plenty  of  market  stuff 
and  plenty  of  buyers  and  the  combination 
emptied  the  wagons  of  their  heavy  loads. 

'  Great  heaping  baskets  were  required  to 
take  the  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  good  things  to  eat  home. 

“Twenty  wagons  backed  up  to  the  Curb 
and  their  contents  looked  most  inviting. 
The.  variety  was  even  better  to-day  than 
at  any  previous  market,  if  that  could  be 
possible.  The  season  is  just  at  its  highest 
point  of  plenty  and  everything  is  most  in¬ 
viting.  Apples  are  about  the  only  com¬ 
modity  that  shows  a  shortage,  but  the 
other  foodstuffs  more  than  make  up  this 
shortage.” 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  regular  mar¬ 
ket  house,  and  after  two  mouths’  trial  it 
is  highly  satisfactory.  Formerly  the  farm¬ 
ers  traveled  from  house  to  house  peddling 
their  goods.  Now  they  back  up  at  the 
curb  at  a  certain  place  in  town,  and  the 
people  meet  them  and  trade.  This  thing 
could  be  done  in  hundreds  of  other  towns 
throughout  the  country,  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  consumers  and  producers  alike. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  reports  its  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  farmers’  market  on  Septem¬ 


ber  27.  This  market  was  authorized  by 
a  local  ordinance.  The  farmers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  license  of  $1  a  year,  and 
they  must  prove  that  they  are  selling  their 
own  goods  and  are  not  buying  and  selling 
for  others.  Tuesday.  Friday  and  Saturday 
are'  market  days.  Comparative  prices  for 
the  opening  day  were  reported  as  follows : 

“They  sold  roasting  chickens  for  24 
cents  a  pound  as  against  30  cents  de¬ 
manded  at  the  stores,  and  eggs  at  38  and 
40  cents,  as  against  42  and  44  cents. 
Green  corn  was  15  cents  a  dozen,  18  and 
20  cents  being  the  price  at  regular  retail 
places.  Squash  were  onfe  cent  apiece  as 
against  five  cents.  Tomatoes  brought  35 
cents  a  basket  at  both  the  market  and 
the  retail  stores.” 

As  an  exhibit  of  the  35-cent  dollar,  the 
following  reproduction  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  is  worth  while : 

80c.  for  Farmer;  $9.20  for  Dealer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger : 

Sir — Apropos  of  the  high  prices  for  farm 
products  and  the  profits  of  the  middlemen, 

I  relate  the  following  story,  the  truth  of 
which  I  can  vouch  for : 

A  lady  was  visiting  the  Terminal  Market 
recently,  where  she  bought  a  head  of  let¬ 
tuce,  paying  10  cents  for  it.  On  emerging 
from  the  building  she  saw  a  large  wagon, 
such  as  truckers  use  to  haul  their  produce 
to  market,  loaded  with  lettuce.  She  ac¬ 
costed  the  driver  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  apparently  a  fortune  in  the  wagon. 
“Not  much,”  he  said  ;  “I  only  get  80  cents 
a  hundred  for  them.” 

Eighty  cents  for  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  $9.20  for  distribution  seems 
very  disproportionate  to  me. 

FRIEND  OF  THE  PBODUCER. 

Wyncote,  Pa.,  August  1,  1912. 

In  Los  Angeles  a  free  public  market  has 
been  opened  in  the  Plaza.  Sixteen  years 
ago  there  was  such  a  market,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  dealers  combined  and 
drove  the  farmers  out  through  a  local  or¬ 
dinance.  The  city  has  now  brought  the 
market  back.  Farmers  may  drive  in  and 
sell  their  goods  from  midnight  until  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  may  sell  their  goods 
without  paying  any  license.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  prosecutor  of  Los  Angeles 
has  caused  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
mission  men  on  the  charge  of  combination 
or  conspiracy  to  control  prices.  It  seems 
that  a  committee  of  the  local  produce  ex¬ 
change  meets  daily  to  fix  prices  on  staple 
articles.  The  prosecutor  claims  that  he 
has  proof  to  show  that  this  price  fixing 
means  an  actual  combination  to  regulate 
prices  against  the  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  definite  market  house  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  so  that  the  movement  may  be  said 
to  stretch  from  the  Pacific  across  to  the 
Atlantic. 

In  Tyrone,  Pa.,  the  old  battle  to  compel 
a  farmer  to  pay  a  license  for  selling  his 
own  goods  has  been  up.  The  borough 
council  passed  an  ordinance  apparently 
doing  its  best  to  prohibit  farmers  from 
selling  their  own  goods  on  the  street,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  regular  market.  The  burgess  of 
Tyrone  vetoed  this  ordinance,  but  the 
council  passed  it  over  his  veto,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  store-keepers  and  livery  stable 
men.  One  of  our  readers  was  in  the  habit 
of  selling  goods  from  his  wagon,  and  asked 
our  advice  about  such  a  law.  We  believe 
that  it  is.  a  common  right  of  an  American 
citizen  to'  use  the  public  highways  for  sell¬ 
ing  his  own  goods.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  cases  where  efforts  have  been 
made  to  stop  him,  without  success.  Our 
friend  states  that  he  has  received  the 
backing  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  in 
Tyrone.  They  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and 
sell  his  goods  on  the  streets,  for  he  is 
within  his  rights  in  doing  so,  and  that  they 
•will  back  him  up  i*'  a  test  case.  This  is 
business,  and  we  hope  our  friend  will  stick 
to  it,  and  assert  his  market  rights. 


Prices  of  Farm  Products. 

The  average  of  prices  paid  to  producers 
of  the  United  States  on  September  15, 
1912,  with  comparisons,  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  are  given  below  : 

Sept.  15,  Sept.  15, 
1912.  - 


Beef  cattle,  per  100  1! 
Yeal  calves,  per  100  lb 
Hogs,  per  100  lbs.... 
Sheep,  per  100  lbs... 
Lambs,  per  100  lbs.. 
Milch  cows,  each.... 

Horses  . 

Wool,  unwashed,  per  ] 
Honey,  comb,  per  lb. 

Milk,  per  gallon . 

Apples,  per  bu . 

Peaches,  per  bu . 

Pears,  per  bu . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Beans,  per  bu . 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs. 

Onions,  per  bu . 

Tomatoes,  per  bu.... 

Peanuts,  per  lb . 

Hops,  per  lb . 

Broom  corn,  per  ton. 
Sweet  potatoes,  per  b 


$5.35 

6.83 

7.47 

4.11 

5.49 

46.79 

141.00 

.187 

.135 

.225 

.62 

1.10 

1.00 

.025 

2.38 

1.25 

.89 

.59 

.048 

.198 

76.50 

.89 


1911. 

$4.43 

6.11 

6.53 

3.91 

5.02 

42.22 

139.00 

.156 

.137 

.216 

.70 

1.29 

1.04 

.022 

2.26 

1.94 

1.04 

'.051 

.406 

91.70 

.98 


The  French  Wheat  Crop. 

“Consular  Reports”  states  that  the 
French  wheat  crop  is  about  12  per  cent 
above  last  year’s  yield  of  389,592,319 
bushels.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to 
the  crop  by  bad  weather  during  harvest, 
but  the  acreage  was  much  larger  than  last 
year.  _ 

Horses  are  from  $125  to  $250  ;  cows,  $35 
to  $75,  according  to  how  badly  they  are 
wanted;  beef,  4%  cents  on  foot  for  steers. 
Butter,  25  cents ;  cream,  28  cents ;  eggs, 
25  cents  a  dozen.  Potatoes,  27  cents  a 
bushel  now  with  promise  of  more.  No 
fruit  is  raised  here,  except  a  few  straw¬ 
berries  in  season.  c.  s. 

Wascott,  Wis. 

Present  prices  of  farm  products  in  local 
market  are,  wheat.  95  cents;  oats,  40;  corn 
(old),  85;  hay,  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  Eggs, 
18_  cents  per  dozen.  Milch  cows,  $25  to 
$45;  butcher  cattle,  4%  to  six  cents;  veal 
calves,  five  to  7%  cents.  Butter,  20  cents; 
milk  (retail),  five  cents.  Apple  crop  short, 
probably  40  per  cent  of  full  crop,  inferior 
quality,  selling  at  distilleries  at  60  cents 
per  barrel.  Only  limited  market  for  garden 
crops,  therefore  very  little  gardening  done. 

Leavenworth,  Ind.  o.  a.  a. 


Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


Is  built  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  of  the  same  carefully 
tested,  high-grade  materials  as  the  famous 


DEYO 


PORTABLE  & 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


and  wherever  you  find  a  commercially  profitable  orchard 
you  are  almost  sure  to  find  also  a  Deyo  Power  Sprayer’ 
Write  today  for  DEYO  SPRAYER  BOOKLET,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  It  gives  the  facts  that  have  made  the  “DEYO”. 
reputation. 

Deyo-Macey  Enoine  Co„  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

OR  OUR  FACTORY  SALES  AGKNT8: 

J.  S.  Woodhouso,  1  89-1  91-195  Water  St.,  New  York 
D.  M.  Hough,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Kendall  &  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine 
Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Cfln  VaC-^af°n  Covers.  Stock  Covers, 
a  1 1  *  a  ^  Porch  Curtains,  Grain  Bags,  etc. 
Duck  by  the  yard  or  bale  at  special  low  prices.  State 
size  required.  THE  STANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Victor.  N  Y. 


SAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

°  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

IJltOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Bush,  N.Y. 


An  Engine  that  Serves 
a  Dozen  Needs 


That  costs  little  to  buy 
and  but  a  trifle  to  run. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Pumper 


Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Pumps  as  much  water  as  a 
10  or  12  ft.  windmill  in  a  20-mile 
wind. 

Can  easily  be  detached  from 
pump  jack,  mounted  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  cast  iron  base  to  run 

Washing  Machine 
Churn 

Cream  Separator 
Ice  Cream  Freezer 
Water  System 
Grindstone 
Operaie  Sprayer 
Contractor's 
Trench  Pump 
Pile  Driver 
Printing  Press 
Linotype  Machine 

Uses  less  than  a  pint  of  gasoline  an  hour.  Works  in  any  cli¬ 
mate.  A  child  can  handle.  Weight*  without  jack)about  10  )  Ujs. 
This  simple,  powerful.  4-cycle  engine  is  fully  described  in 

Catalog  No.  HT  598  Write  for  a  copy  today, 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
New  York 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tractors,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


7jVCPE4S£ tteir PM WG POWER 

100  Per  Cent  Efficiency  can  be  developed  in  your  Horse,  regard, 
less  of  icy  streets  or  steep  hills,  if  he  is  shod  with  Neverslip  RED  TIP 
Horse  Shoe  Calks.  They  are  not  only  Horse  Insurance,,  but  they 
add  Speed  and  pulling  power  when  it  is  most  necessary.  By  theii  use  your 
horse  is  made  safe,  fearless  and  reliable.  RED  TIP  Calks 

wear  sharper  and  laSt 
longer  than  any 

others.  Remember 

all  calks  are  NOT  Neverslips. 

..  Th?re  are  many  worthless  imitations.  AH  Genuine  Never, 
slips  Have  RED  TIPS.  Without  RED  TIPS  they  are  not 
Neverslips.  Send  to-day  for  Booklet  Y  telling  about  them. 

THE  NEVERSLIP  MFG.  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


3B 


ree  bool 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston,  S.  C.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you?  Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big  F  V  ■ 
i  crops  on  virgin  soil !  Get  a  '•  *  'x 


— the  onlv  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  00% 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  20 
days’ free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
—  castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
*  safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  Interest  you.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg: Co.,  13021st  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


I  WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

I  will  send  to  the  farmer  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying,  I 
feeding  by  weight,  one  of  my  steel  frame  Pitless  Farm  Scales 
have  just  patented, at  the  Introductory  Price  and  Entirely  on 
inis  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free, 
the  first  man  to  offer  a  reliable  high  grade  scale  at  a  fair  price  I 

every  American  farmer  is  under  - 

to  me,  because  my  fight  against 
the  trust  put  the  price  of  a  first 
class  scale  within  his  reach. Only 
the  First  Man  who  writes  gets 
the  Introductory  Price.  Will 
you  be  the  man  ?  If  SO,  my  written  warrant  to  you  Is 
tlmt  If  you  will  put  npmj  sralep  directed,  and  If  not  ns  represented 
I  will  take  it  away  and  pay  you  for  platform  or  foundation  not  usable  in  some  other  make  of  scale. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight,”  9  D  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


selling  and 
which  I 
A  p  p  roval. 
As  I  was 
believe  that 
obligations 


Farm  Engine  Goes  Fishing  c "'J'j-ga 


Here  is  the  famous,  original,  portable  marine  motor  that  make9 
good  ashore  or  afloat.  It  develops  two  horsepower,  and  being  easily 
carried  is  the  handiest  tiling  to  run  your  feed  cutter,  churn,  laundry 
machinery,  turn  the  grindstone,  or  pump  water  for  the  stock.  It  is  simple, 
strong,  and  develops  more  power  to  the  pound  of  weight  than  any  other 
engine  ever  built. 

In  five  minutes  you  can  slip  this  motor  on  the  stern  of  an  18-foot  row¬ 
boat,  and  it  will  drive  it  7  miles  an  hour  for  four  hours  on  one  gallon  of 

gasoline.  In  five  minutes  you  can  take 
it  off  again  and  set  it  to  work  in  the 
\  barn,  machine  shop  or  in  the  house. 

It  is  indeed 


ON  LAND 
OR 

WATER 


Two  Motors  In  One 
The  PORTO 


We  can  furnish  a  rotary  pump  that 
will  handle  25  gallons  a  minute.  The 
motor  equipment  includes  portable 
base  and  pump  jack  or  pulley ;  the  marine  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  rudder,  propeller  and  steering  gear.  You  can  have 
any  or  all  this  equipment  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial — Your  Money  Back  If  Not 
Satisfied.  We  sell  this  wonderful  little  engine  on  a  positive 
guarantee,  which  protects  you  against  defects  in  workman¬ 
ship  or  material,  which  may  develop  at  any  time,  and  more 
than  that,  we  offer  to  ship  it  on  30  days  trial,  and  return 
your  money  if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  do  not  think  it 
the  biggest  value  you  ever  got  for  your  money.  Write  today 
for  our  new  “Two-in-One”  catalog— mailed  free. 

We  also  make  larger  Stationary  Engines  and 
Marine  Engines.  Catalog  “A”  on  request. 


WATERMAN  MOTOR  CO.,  1563  Fort  St.  ff.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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in  Grocery  Prices 

Larkin  Co.,  the  Great  “F actory-to-F amily ”  Concern, 
Smash  All  Price  Records  on  Quality  Groceries. 
Many  of  Their  Prices  50%  Under  the  Retail  Grocer’s. 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live,  You  Benefit  by  This 


SELECTION 


25  lbs.  best  Granulated  Sugar,  in 
the  original  refinery  package,  at  4c 
per  pound,  with  orders  of  $10. 

— fancy  tea  at  half-price. 

— choice  coffee  at  a  saving  of  one-fourth. 
— highest  grade  flour  underpriced  20%. 

— canned  vegetables  33%  below  retail. 

— canned  fruits  brought  down  35%. 

— soap — all  kinds — selling  at  half-prices. 
— baking  powder,  table  salt,  starch, 
spices,  candy,  lye,  olives,  rice,  flavoring 
extracts,  gelatine,  in  all  NEARLY  TWO 
HUNDRED  GROCERY  ARTICLES, 
each  put  on  your  table  at  a  saving  to  you 
of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

— in  addition  to  this,  OVER  550  PROD¬ 
UCTS  OF  THE  GREAT  LARKIN 
FACTORIES,  which  are  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  family,  saving  you 
50%  on  all. 

— and  every  article,  so  choice  in  quality 
as  to  be  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
please,  by  a  firm  of  established  nation¬ 
al  reputation. 

— this,  madam,  is  the  astounding  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  latest  book  of  Larkin 
Products  and  Commodities  carries  to 
every  home  that  it  enters. 

Just  think  what  this  saving  means  to 
If  buying  from  Larkin  Co.  saved 
you  only  $1  a  week,  that’s  FIFTY-TWO 
DOLLARS  a  year.  Thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  are  now  saving  $100  to  $150  per 
year  on  our  factory-to-family  groceries, 
and  you  can  do  itk  too! 

Take  a  pencil — now — this  moment — 
and  fill  out  arid  mail  the  coupon  below, 
which  brings  our  Cut-Price  Grocery 
Book  by  return  mail.  Then  see  if  any 
grocer  you  know  ever  offered  finer  gro¬ 
ceries  than  ours;  see  if  any  grocer  meets 
our  prices;  see  if  any  grocer  gives  as 
liberal  a  money-back  agreement  as  we. 

Use  Vz  At  Our  Risk 

The  prices  in  our  Book  of  Grocery  Bar¬ 
gains  speak  for  themselves.  You  have  only 
to  compare  with  home  prices  to  see  that  on 
everything  we  are  15  to  50%  below. 

Now  if  we  show  you  that  our  groceries 
are  always  scsgood,  and  in  most  cases 
belter  than  you  are  buying  at  home, 
you  are  going  to  buy  from  Larkin 
Co.,  aren’t  you? 

We  are  going  to  show  you.  And 
do  it  wholly  at  our  risk. 

Here  is  the  signed,  guarantee  we 
give  each  customer. 

You  may  order  our  goods  with 
the  understanding  that  if, 
after  30  days’  trial,  they  do 
not  come  up  to 
your  expectation, 
you  may  return 
them  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  will  re¬ 
fund  all  money 
paid ,  includ¬ 
ing  freight- 
and  de¬ 


livery-charges ,  and  MAKE  NO  CHARGES 
FOR  A  REASONABLE  AMOUNT  OF 
GOODS  USED  IN  TRIAL. 

Should  you  use  as  much  as  one-half  of 
each  package  in  making  the  trial,  it  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  us. 

Now,  reader,  that  Guarantee  is  plain  and 
specific.  It  means  just  what  it  says.  If  we 
can’t  please  you  with  our  groceries  then  we 
will  please  you  by  paying  the  entire  cost  of  trial. 

And,  remember — Larkin  Co.’s  Guarantee  is 
qs  good  as  a  National  Bank  Note.  Back  of  it 
is  a  record  of  37  years  of  faithful  service  to 
2,000,000  customers.  On  every  sale  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  great  business  is  a<  stake.  If  your 
order  amounted  to  $10,000  Larkin  Co.  would 
not  keep  a  penny  of  it  unless  they  knew  you 
were  pleased  and  satisfied.  Now  let  us  tell 
you  how  we  can,  and  do,  offer  you  these  amaz¬ 
ing  grocery  bargains. 

Why  You  Get  These 
Grocery  Bargains 

Our  ability  to  buy  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facture  goods  at  low  cost,  together  with  the 
great  buying  capacity  of  our  grocery  depart¬ 
ment,  is  what  makes  these  prices  possible. 

We  Are  Big  Manufacturers 

Larkin  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distributing  concerns  in  America. 

You  know  us.  You  have  heard  of  the 
“Larkin  Idea.’’  You  or  your  friends  have  no 
doubt  already  done  business  with  us. 

Our  business,  after  37  years,  has  reached  a 
huge  volume,  with  2,000,000  customers. 

Every  month  we  buy  literally  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  raw  materials. 

Buying  in  such  huge  quantities,  for  spot 
cash,  we  secure  price  concessions  such  as  few 
manufacturers  can  ever  hope  to  get.  How 
could  a  retail  grocer  or  even  a  wholesale  grocer 
ever  expect  to  compete  with  a  big  manufacturer? 

Selling  at  Near  Factory- Cost 

We  manufacture  and  sell  groceries  and.  In 
addition,  a  great  many  other  products. 

Those  that  we  can  not  manufacture  to  best 
advantage  in  our  own  great  factories  we  buy  in 
immense  quantities  from  other  manufacturers  and 
sell  to  you  at  but  a  trifle  above  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost. 

We  know  no  better  way  to  advertise  our  entire 
business  than  to  feature  one  department — our 
groceries.  Everybody  uses  groceries. 

Some  we  are  forced  to  sell  at  times  at  less  than 
cost,  in  order  to  make  good  our  promises. 

Remember,  too,  ours  is  a  factory-to-family  busi¬ 
ness.  No  jobbers,  no  wholesalers,  no  retailers 
draw  profit  on  groceries  you  get  from  Larkin  Co. 

And  our  bargains  are  offered  not  once  in  a 
while,  but  every  day. 

Think  of  buying  single  packages  at  other 
factories!  Why,  even  dealers  can’t  do  it  at  most 
factories,  for  the  only  quantities  that  most  factor¬ 
ies  will  sell  are  too  large  for  anyone  but  jobbers. 

No  Premiums 

We  can  give  no  premiums  with  groceries. 

We  give  you  your  extra  values  here  in  the 
form  of  almost  double  the  amount  of  groceries 
for  each  dollar  spent. 


Selling  $8 

Worth  of  Groceries 

for  $5 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  many  a 

woman  saves  by  spending  $5  for  Larkin 

groceries: 

Our 

Usual 

#  lb.  imported  tea,  choic- 

est  growth . $0.17# 

$0.35 

1  lb,  superior  cup-quality 

coffee  . 

.26 

.35 

2  lbs.  roasted  cereal . 

.15 

.30 

#  lb.  Phosphate  baking 

powder . 

.07# 

.15 

2  packages  gelatine . 

.10 

-.20 

5-lb.  pkg.  fancy  table  salt 

.05 

.10 

2  oz.  double  strength  flavor- 

ing  extract . 

.10 

.20 

49  lbs.  highest  grade  Patent 

Spring  Wheat  Flour, 

milled  from  choicest  No. 

1  hard  wheat . 

1.45 

1.80 

5  lbs.  fancy  rice . 

.30 

.50 

3-lb.  can  choicest  tomatoes 

.10 

.15 

2  5-oz.  cans  Cove  oysters.. 

.16 

.20 

2  3-lb.  cans  apricots . 

.40 

.60 

1-lb.  package  Boraxine 

Soap  Powder  .; . 

.05 

.10 

10  bars  Sweet  Home  Family 

Soap . 

.25 

.50 

3  lbs.  Gloss  Starch . 

.12# 

.25 

1-lb.  can  lye . 

.05 

.10 

1  lb.  assorted  chocolates  .. 

.30 

.60 

2#-lb.  can  Lemon  Cling 

peaches  (fancy) . 

.22 

.35 

2%-\b.  can  California  pears 

(fancy)  . 

.23 

.35 

1  can  pork  and  beans  with 

tomato  sauce . 

.07# 

.15 

2-Ib.  can  young  sweet  corn. 

.09 

.15 

#  lb.  chocolate . 

.06 

.12 

1-pint  jar  Queen  olives  ... 

.20 

.35 

1  package  allspice . 

.03 

.05 

$5.00 

$7.97 

25  lbs.  best  granulated  sugar,  $1 

(with 

orders  amounting  to  $10  or  more). 

But  You  Must  Help  Us 

Now,  we  can  not  conduct  a  grocery  business 
very  long  on  this  cut-pric'e  basis  without  your 
help. 

We  must  do  close  to  a  million  dollars’  cash 
grocery  business  a  month  or  sharply  advance 
these  prices. 

So  we  ask  your  help. 

Send  us  one  trial  order. 

That’s  all  we  want— just  one  trial  order. 

We  will  never  need  to  ask  you  to  buy  grocer¬ 
ies  here  again.  For  we  know  that  no  housewife, 
when  once  she  has  found  an  easy  way  to  save 
almost  half  on  her  grocery  bills,  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  abandon  it. 

After  trying  our  groceries,  please  tell  your 
friends  what  you  have  discovered. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  for  Grocery  Book  of  200  Bargains 

Weean't  describe  and  price  on  this  page  one-tenth  of  our  Grocery  Bargains.  You  must  send  for  our  book  of 
Grocery  Bargains  to  really  appreciate  what  we  are  doing.  This  book  is  like  a  sanitary  grocery  store  where 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  all  in  clean  packages,  free  from  dust  and  flies,  are  all  greatly  under- 
priced.  Like  a  big  grocery,  not  5  or  10  miles  from  you,  but  a  grocery  brought  right  to  your  house,  where  you  can 
do  your  buying  at  the  most  convenient  moment.  We  guarantee  SAFE,  QUICK  delivery  on  all  orders.  And  under 
our  plan  your  freight  amounts  to  practically  NOTHING  — 

WT  Fill  Out  and  Mail  Now! 


(Not  over  5%). 

Won’t  you  send  now  for  the  Book?  It  will  do  you 
good  to  see  our  goods  and  our  prices. 

Send  the  coupon,  or  write  this  on  a  postal:  "Send  me 
your  Grocery  Book.'’  Then  add  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
Book  will  reach  your  home  by  return  mail. 

L&rJcitt  Cxk 


Dept.  17 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


* 

» 

* 

J  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  latest  book  of  Grocery  Bar- 
J  gains. 

t  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ ....................... 

t 

» 

*  Post  Office _ ... _ _ _ _ ...... 

J  R.  F.  D. ................  ..State.  ............. 


Grocery  Book  Coupon 
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PREPARING  FOR  FROST  ON  A  SOUTH 
JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

Getting  in  the  Crops. — Last  year 
frost  held  off  so  long  that  practically 
no  injury  or  loss  to  crops  resulted  from 
it  But  this  year  heavy  rains  followed 
by  cold  nights  make  us  feel  that  it  is 
almost  upon  us,  and  high  time  that  we 
were  getting  all  perishable  crops  under 
cover.  We  have  many  baskets  of  egg¬ 
plants,  peppers,  Lima  beans  and  toma¬ 
toes  still  on  the  vines,  some  sugar 
corn  growing  and  a  small  patch  of  Win¬ 
ter  squash.  With  other  Fall  work  press¬ 
ing  we  are  tempted  to  leave  these  crops 
for  a  few  days,  but  past  experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  too  chancy.  There¬ 
fore,  we  will  try  to  keep  all  fruits  of 
eggplants,  peppers,  Lima  beans  and 
string  beans  and  also  sugar  corn  picked 
off  and  marketed  just  as  fast  as  they 
attain  a  marketable  size.  That  will  leave 
only  the  Winter  squashes  and  the  green 
tomatoes  for  the  hurry-up  call.  If  frost 
holds  off  a  little  we  will  get  the 
squashes  in  anyway,  but  the  tomatoes, 
almost  an  acre  planted  after  the  1st  of 
July,  will  be  left  on  the  vines  until  the 
very  last  minute.  When  frost  seems 
certain  we  pick  the  large  green  tomatoes 
and  place  them  under  glass  to  ripen. 
We  have  done  this  successfully  several 
times.  The  tomatoes  can  be  placed  on 
the  greenhouse  benches,  or  else  in  a 
cold  frame  having  boards  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  keep  them  off  the  damp  ground. 
They  will  ripen  in  about  three  weeks 
and  sometimes  bring  much  .better  prices 
than  if  they  had  ripened  before  frost. 
I  know  of  a  few  growers  who  have 
stored  their  last  picking  of  well-glazed 
peppers,  made  just  before  frost,  in  the 
barn  or  an  enclosed  shed.  The  peppers 
are  piled  up  in  baskets  so  the  air  can 
circulate  through  them,  and  often  they 
can  be  held  for  a  month  or  more,  by 
which  time  the  price  may  have  consid¬ 
erably  advanced.  The  price  does  not 
always  advance,  but  some  have  done 
well  at  different  times  by  holding  them. 
Aside  from  the  crops  mentioned  above 
we  have  no  quantity  of  produce  that 
will  be  injured  by  frost.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  yet  out  of  the  ground,  but 
a  light  frost  does  no  damage  and  dig¬ 
ging  can  proceed  as  well  after  frost  as 
before.  But  there  is  one.  small  test  plot 
of  berries  that  we  dislike  to  see  injured. 

Late  Strawberries. — Last  Spring  we 
set  out  500  plants  of  Superb  strawber¬ 
ries  in  order  to  test  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  Summer  and  Fall  or  everbearing 
varieties  of  berries,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
see  frost  come  and  kill  the  fruits.  They 
have  been  giving  us  a  continuous  crop 
of  berries  since  the  middle  of  July,  and' 
as  the  season  advances  the  yield  be¬ 
comes  heavier.  They  are  large  berries 
of  good  flavor  and  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive  and  showy.  The  500  plants  have 
given  us  several  quarts.  Some  we  have 
marketed,  not  in  a  fancy  market,  but  to 
a  commission  firm  in  Chester,  Pa., 
where  we  send  much  of  our  produce. 
Last  week  we  received  returns  for  11 
quarts  at  40  cefits  a  quart.  Just  now 
the  parent  plants,  together  with  many 
of  the  runners,  are  full  of  bloom  and 
berries  that  will  come  to  maturity 
should  there  be  no  frost.  Strawberries 
in  September  seem  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  this  variety  is  producing 
them  and  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
we  had  supposed.  They  have  impressed 
us  so  favorably  that  next  Spring  we 
•will  set  out  a  large  plot  for  fruiting. 

•  « 

Late  Fall  Work. — Now,  preparing 
for  frost  is  but  a  small  task  compared 
with  the  other  work  -that  must  be  done 
before  the  cold  short  days  of  early 
Winter.  The  light,  sandy  fields  that 
have  been  growing  truck  crops  during 
the  Summer  will  have  a  rye  cover  crop. 
It  is  growing  on  most  of  them  now, 
but  the  ground  occupied  by  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  cannot  be  sowm  until  they  are  dug. 
This  may  be  as  late  as  October  20,  but 
it  will  be  in  time  for  rye.  Then  crop 
remnants  and  rubbish  must  be  removed, 
for  if  left  in  the  field  they  harbor  in¬ 
sects,  are  unsightly  and  finally  must  be 
removed  before  Spring  planting,  when 
work  is  always  more  pressing.  All 
heavy  sod  land  intended  for  truck  crops 
next  year  wall  be  plowed  and  left  with¬ 
out  a  cover  crop  so  that  the  furrow's 
will  be  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  be 
in  workable  condition  in  early  Spring. 
When  the  asparagus  tops  are  killed  by 
frost  they  are  cut  and  usually  burned, 
thus  leaving  the  field  in  good  shape  for 
broadcasting  manure. 

Spreading  Manure.  —  After  other 
work  is  squared  up  we  commence  haul¬ 
ing  and  spreading  manure  over  the 
fields,  where  it  will  be  of  most  value. 
New  York  manure  usually  costs  $2.25  a 
ton  cash  delivered  at  the  station.  This 
is  a  big  price,  but  money  invested  in  ma¬ 


nure,  even  at  that  figure,  is  well  spent. 
The  usual  application  on  fields  intended 
for  tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers  and 
Lima  beans  that  have  a  rye  cover  crop 
growing  on  them  is  six  to  10  tons  per 
acre.  Asparagus  beds,  having  no  cover 
crop,  get  10  to  12  tons.  Fields  intended 
for  onions,  cabbage  and  garden  crops 
sometimes  get  a  little  heavier  applica¬ 
tion,  but  we  never  have  gone  above  15 
tons  per  acre.  When  crops  are  planted 
in  the  Spring  they  get  an  application 
of  fertilizer  in  varying  amounts  to  start 
them  off,  and  that  with  the  manure  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall  gives  them  an  ample 
supply  of  plant  food.  The  rye  turned 
under  in  the  Spring  adds  to  the  supply 
of  humus,  and  in  our  sandy  soil  an 
abundance  of  decaying  vegetable  matter 
seems  to  be  the  master  key  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  successful  crop  production. 
Therefore,  while  we  pay  considerable 
attention  to  feeding  crops  and  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  grow'ing  them,  our 
main  object  is  to  feed  th-  soil  and  keep 
just  as  much  decaying  vegetable  matter 
in  it  as  we  possibly  can.  trucker,  jr. 


SHIPPING  PEACHES  TO  EUROPE. 

Was  an  effort  made  a  few  years  ago 
to  ship  pekches  from  this  continent  to 
Europe?  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor¬ 
rectly  a  trial  was  to  be  undertaken  to 
send  some  Elbertas  to  England,  as  a 
test,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be 
practical  to  start  a  regular  export  busi¬ 
ness.  Was  there  ever  anything  done  in 
this  line?  If  so,  wdiat  was  the  result? 
I  find  that  some  of  the  Elberta  seedlings 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  prod¬ 
uce  are  much  firmer  in  texture  than  is 
their  great  mother.  I  have  sent  this 
past  season  about  10  lots  of  the  different 
newcomers  to  the  Pomological  Division 
of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Gould,  the  expert  in 
charge,  informs  me  that  most  of  them 
arrived  in  fine  condition,  some  even 
keeping  yet  for  about  eight  days  perfectly 
sound  after  a  four-day  trip  from  Texas 
there.  Since  it  only  takes  now  about 
six  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  what  is 
the  reason,  with  proper  handling  and 
refrigeration,  that  they  might  not  be 
safely  shipped?  I  myself  have  kept 
the  Joe,  Tough  Skin  and  Barbara  in  the 
house  10  days  after  they  were  ready  to 
ship.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  skin 
was  yet  perfect.  Although  in  the  high 
temperature,  never  less  than  90  during 
the  day  in  the  house  for  the  time,  the 
flesh  of  those  peaches  so  kept  had  not 
begun  to  ferment.  With  careful  han¬ 
dling  to  avoid  bruising,  and  refrigera¬ 
tion,  such  peaches  ought  to  hold  up  for 
a  month.  Unfortunately  for  many  of 
our  planters,  the  Elberta  is  too  tender 
to  hold  out  any  length  of  time,  hence 
severe  losses  often  result. 

Of  the  prominent  crosses,  Elberta 
Mamie  Ross  and  Elberta  Belle,  I  have 
made,  there  are  only  two  that  are  no 
firmer  in  texture  than  Elberta.  All  the 
rest  will  prove  better  shippers.  I  have 
made  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Gould,  po- 
mologist  at  Washington,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  Department  wishing  to 
make  a  trial  of  shipping  peaches  to  a 
foreign  country  I  would  furnish  the 
fruit  gratis  for  the  business.  I  feel  al¬ 
most  safe  in  saying  that  the  Carman 
kinfolks  will  be  "welcome  visitors 
abroad.  They  possess  an  inviting  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  firm  in  texture  and  satis¬ 
fying  in  quality.  Why  should  they  not 
be  welcome?  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Texas. 


CAN  YOU  NAME  THE  SECTION? 

My  community  is  an  antediluvian  settle¬ 
ment  when  it  comes  to  modern  business 
methods.  The  first  settlers  settled  into  a 
rut  and  the  present  day  natives  have  not 
yet  left  it.  The  idea  of  scientific  farming 
and  cooperation  has  not  struck  this  neck 
■of  the  woods  and  no  telling  when  it  will.. 
They  still  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  old 
style  of  diversified  farming — “Jacks  at  all 
trades  and  masters  of  none” — and  to  the 
old  custom  of  being  “skinned.”  The  farm 
cereals — principally  wheat — are  sold  to  the 
buyer’s  best  advantage ;  the  few  stray 
head  of  cattle  go  to  the  ubiquitous  horse- 
trader  and  stock-buyer — skinners,  all  of 
them  :  dairy  products  consist  of  butter  that 
is  fully  old  enough  to  vote  but  would  not 
poll  a  single  vote  on  the  “Progressive” 
ticket ;  fruit  consists  of  a  few  measly  cider 
apples  full  of  worms ;  garden  crops  include 
some  cabbage.  From  the  above  you  might 
form  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  lazy  good-for-nothings,  but  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  This  entire  section 
contains  a  good  okl  solid  strain  of  people, 
hard  and  steady  workers  all  of  them,  but 
slow  when  it  comes  to  modern  ideas.  They 
are  wary,  and  no  gold  bricks  and  land 
schemes  go  with  them,  but  they  are  too 
careful,  accepting  any  new  idea  witli  the 
biggest  distrust.  We  have  organized  an 
agricultural  club  among  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  and  are  in  hopes  that  these  will  pry 
the  work-wagon  out  of  the  old  worn  rut. 
Old-time  methods  are  seemingly  an  inherit¬ 
ance  ,and  the  people  around  here  are  as 
loath  to  part  with  them  as  a  foreigner  is 
with  his  brogue.  s.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now,  then,  from  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  can  you  name  the  locality? 


Shaking  and  Canning  Apples. 

I  write  to  ask  your  advice  about  the 
apple  crop.  Do  you  think  apples  will  be 
cheap  this  Winter?  My  Winter  apples  are 
mostly  Northern  Spy  and  Ben  Davis.  I 
have  been  shaking  my  Snow  and  Twenty 
Ounce  and  am  taking  them  to  the  canning 
factory ;  get  85  cents  for  Snow,  as  they 
are  not  extra  large,  and  §1  for  the  Twenty 
Ounce.  *  I  thought  this  was  as  good  as 
shipping  them  to  Boston  for  $2  or  less. 
What  would  you  think,  if  apples  are  going 
to  be  cheap,  of  shaking  the  Winter  fruit 
and  selling  them  to  the  factory  for  $1  a 
barrel,  of  course  barrel  not  included?  I 
have  to  pay  $1.50  a  day  and  board  to  the 
pickers,  some  ask  more  than  that;  barrels 
have  cost  40  cents  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  probably  will  this  year.  I  have  also 
to  board  the  packers  free,  but  the  buyers 
of  the  Winter  apples  pay  the  men  for 
packing.  How  would  you  compare  $1  clear 
money  now  with  $2  this  Winter,  when  we 
sell  to  buyers?  F.  j.  p. 

Skowhegau,  Me. 

Here  is  a  case  where  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  one  man  to  advise  another — 
especially  where  the  adviser  is  a  stranger 
and  does  not  know  all  the  local  conditions. 
The  total  crop  of  the  country  is  large. 
Yet  it  is  scattered,  some  sections  being 
light  while  others  are  very  heavy.  In 
Western  New  York  the  growers  believe 
there  are  not  apples  enough  to  warrant 
the  low  prices  which  buyers  are  offering, 
and  many  are  holding  out  for  a  higher 
price.  The  game  goes  on  each  year,  the 
advantage  usually  going  to  the  side  which 
is  best  informed,  and  which  shows  the 
best  nerve  to  hang  out.  Large  growers 
or  a  strong  combination  of  several  growers 
may  often  force  up  the  price,  but  the 
smaller  grower,  with  only  a  limited  crop, 
cannot  hope  to  gain  much  by  holding  back 
unless  he  has  a  very  superior  crop  which 
the  buyers  must  secure.  This  gives  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  true  co¬ 
operation  could  do  for  fruit  growers.  Situ¬ 
ated  as  T.  J.  P.  is,  our  advice  would  be 
to  shake  and  sell  at  $1  per  barrel.  We 
should  regret  to  handle  apples  in  any  such 
way  and  do  not  like  to  advise  it,  yet  there 
are  cases  where  it  may  be  the  best  way. 
The  $1  per  barrel  is  clear  money — all  ex¬ 
cept  the  cost  of  gathering  and  hauling. 
It  really  represents  more  than  many  fruit 
growers  will  obtain  after  paying  for  bar¬ 
rels,  picking,  packing  and  hauling  and 
freight.  The  method  is  wasteful  and  slip¬ 
shod — not  at  all  what  a  first-class  fruit 
grower  should  care  to  do.  Frankly,  we 
dislike  to  print  such  suggestions,  yet  we 
know  there  are  conditions  under"  which 
this  shaking  and  picking  up  are  most 
economical.  We  should  like  a  discussion 
of  this  matter,  showing  what  proportion 
of  orchards  are  handled  in  this  way  and 
why ! 


The  Curse  of  Dodder. 

We  find  where  we  have  cut  our  rye  this 
year  a  very  good  catch  of  clover,  but  also 
find  a  very  bad  case  of  dodder.  How  can 
we  kill  this  dodder?  Would  you  cut  the 
clover  this  Fall?  I  believe  the  dodder  is 
just  out  in  blossom.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  been  bothered  with  it,  so 
know  nothing  about  it.  c.  J.  b. 

Hastings,  Pa. 

The  dodder  probably  came  in  the  clover 
seed.  As  you  know,  this  pest  is  a  parasite 
which  grows  around  the  clover  plants  and 
strangles  them.  In  very  bad  cases  where 
the  dodder  is  spread  all  over  the  field, 
plowing  and  planting  some  cultivated  crop 
is  the  best  remedy.  You  might  cut  the 
entire  growth,  drj  and  burn  over.  Where 
the  dodder  is  in  patches  the  plan  is  to 
mow  these  places  over,  rake  the  clippings 
into  a  pile,  pour  on  kerosene  and  burn 
thoroughly. 


Human  Hair  Industry. 

The  problem  of  women’s  work  is  world 
wide.  The  Italian  trade  in  human  hair 
amounts  to  $4,000.00o  per  year.  Most  of 
this  hair  comes  from  combings,  yet  U.  8. 
Consul  Armstrong  of  Naples  reports  a 
definite  industry  of  the  hair  crop : 

“The  concerns  in  Naples  send  men  to 
Switzerland  and  Dalmatia  each  year,  who 
buy  up  all  the  hair  they  can  obtain,  and 
as  fast  as  a  bundle  is  made  up  ship  it  to 
Naples.  The  women  have  a  special  method 
by  which  they  can  produce  a  supply  of 
hair  regularly  and  yet  not  appear  to  have 
been  clipped  at  all.  This  is  done  by  having 
half  of  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head 
cut  off  and  then  twisting  the  remaining 
half  over  the  exposed  part  and  dressing  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  quite  unex¬ 
posed  and  not  disceruable.  By  this  means 
an  annual  supply  is  produced,  and  when 
the  human-hair  agents  come  these  vyomen 
always  have  a  new  yield  to  dispose  of.  In 
such  a  way  their  own  hair  is  a  source  of 
income  each  year  to  the  women  who  live  in 
the  impoverished  districts  and  are  badly  in 
need  of  all  the  money  they  can  obtain.” 


Advertisements  on  Private  Property. 

We  are  told  that  the  New  York  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  advertisements  on  private 
property  without  consent.  What  is  the  law? 

s.  E.  J. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Chapter  316, 
approved  June  13,  1011 : 

11.  A  person  who  willfully  or  malici¬ 
ously  displaces,  removes,  injures  or  de¬ 
stroys  a  mile-board,  milestone,  danger  sign 
or  signal,  or  guide  sign  or  post,  or  any  in¬ 
scription  thereon,  lawfully  within  a  public 
highway;  or  who,  in  any  manner  paints, 
puts  or  affixes  any  business  or  commercial 
advertisement  on "  or  to  any  stone,  tree, 
fence,  stump,  pole,  building  or  other  struc¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  property  of  another, 
without  first  obtaining  the  written  consent 
of  such  owner  thereof,  or  who  in  any  man¬ 
ner  paints,  puts  or  affixes  such  an  adver¬ 
tisement  on  or  to  any  stone,  tree,  fence, 
stump,  pole,  mile-board,  milestone,  danger 
sign,  danger  signal,  guide  sign,  guide  post, 
billboard,  building  or  other  structure  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  a  public  highway  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  advertisement  in 
or  upon  a  public  highway  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  may  be 
taken  down,  removed  or  destroyed  by  any 
one. 


—feels  good,  fleecy  and  comforting 
—does  good,  lets  the  pores  breathe 
and  carries  perspiration  away  from 
the  skin— protects  the  body  from 
sudden  chills,  preventing  colds  or 
pneumonia.  The  inside  fleece  of 
Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  com¬ 
posed  of  perfect  loops,  it  cannot 
become  matted  or  air-tight,  but  re¬ 
mains  soft  and  porous  after  many 
washings.  Made  of  cotton  or  wool, 
in  union  suits  or  separate  garments. 


Wright’s  Spring  Needle  Ribbed 
Underwear  is  knitted  into  an  elastic 
fabric  that  fits  perfectly  all  over.  It 
never  loses  its 


shape.  See  these 
garments  at  your 
dealer’s  —  know 
them  by  th  is 
label: — 


WR I G  H  T’S 

SPRIHGryCvl  NEEDL8 
’  trade\Lj/mark 
RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


Wright’s  Health  Underwear  Co. 
•  75  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


ouit  or  Uvercoat 

Direct  from  Mill 

$10  to  $22 

Made  to  Measure 

Worth  $18  to  $30 

Write  for 

Free  Style  Book  and 
Samples 

NO  AGENTS 


Y  OUR  suit  or 


overcoat  will 
have  the  fashionable  NewYork  City  look 
and  you  will  save  at  least  one  profit  if 
you  let  us  make  it. 

Fine  materials,  thorough  tailoring  and 
an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  you  is  our 
offer  backed  by  years  of  squqre  dealing. 


Save  $8 


We  Pay  Express  Charges 


Our  handsomely  illustrated  booh  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you. 

_ GLEN  rock  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


B 


60  Days 
,  to  Try 


<y\ 

BEATS 


The  Best 

Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

— because  it’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  W itte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  1J4  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load.  61  special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers— give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating,  lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  'Write  for  book, “How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 
Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Write  NOW,  telling  us 
size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.. 

1891  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  I 


The  WITTE 
Outs'.  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  mo  re  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  roBs.  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Sliingle  Wills. 
Bet  our  prices  an  Canrai  Belting;  they  will  smprise  you. 
Semi  for  prices  Ami  full  information.  <lAsk  about  hoists. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,14State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 
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CIDER  MAKING  ON  THE  FARM. 

Part  II. 

Keeping  Cider  Sweet. — The  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  cider,  as  of  any  fruit  juice,  is  a 
natural  condition,  and  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  unless  some  artificial  means  is 
taken  to  prevent  it,  when  it  may  be 
checked  for  a  time  and,  under  favorable 
conditions,  for  a  long  period.  When 
cider  is  made  in  very  warm  weather, 
especially  if  of  unsound  apples  and  by 
uncleanly  methods,  fermentation  is  a 
matter  of  only  a  few  hours,  while  if 
made  in  cool,  frosty  weather  out  of 
nice,  clean  stock,  it  can  be  kept  for 
some  time  with  but  little  change.  Where 
late-made  cider  can  be  exposed  to  freez¬ 
ing  temperature  after  making  and  bar¬ 
reling  long  enough  to  chill  tile  cider 
thoroughly,  and  it  is  then  bunged  up 
and  stored  in  a  cool  room  of  even  tem¬ 
perature,  it  will  remain  sweet  for  a 
long  time.  Extreme  care  should  be 
taken  to  strain  out  and  keep  out  parti¬ 
cles  of  pomace,  and  in  cool  weather 
cider  may  be  allowed  to  stand  after 
barreling  for  a  day  or  two-  and  then 
siphoned  off  into  clean  barrels  and  thus 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  sediment. 

Preservatives. — The  fermentation  of 
cider  may  be  checked  and  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  it  may  be  kept  sweeH 
for  a  long  time  by  the  addition  of  anti¬ 
septics  or  preservatives,  and  this  is  the 
method  used  in  most  of  the  commer- 


by  a  concern  which  supplies  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  cider  mills  is,  to  say  the  least, 
extravagant  and  misleading. 

Illinois.  L.  R.  BRYANT. 


Bringing  Up  an  Ohio  Farm. 

Our  farm  is  one  of  those  Ohio  River 
bottom  farms  just  above  high  water  and 
like  most  of  the  bottom  lands,  it  has  been 
farmed  for  years  with  corn,  wheat  and 
potatoes,  and  everything  sold  off  that  could 
be  spared,  and  I  think  to-day  if  you  take 
2,000  acres  of  this  bottom,  outside  of  the 
working  teams,  there  is  not  $500  worth  of 
cattle  or  live  stock.  Last  year  I  decided 
to  sow  some  Hairy  vetch.  Wo  put  out 
about  eight  acres,  30  pounds  of  rye  and  30 
of  vetch  to  the  acre.  It  came  fairly  well 
and  looked  good  until  March ;  then  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  freezing  weather  of  March 
killed  nearly  all  the  vetch.  I  had  three 
little  strips  that  the  snow  covered,  and  it 
came  on  beautifully,  so  I  decided  not  to- 
turn  it  under  for  corn,  as  I  had  first 
intended,  and  thought  I  woul^l  try  it 
through  for  seed.  The  vetch  did  not 
mature  nearly  so  early  as  the  rye,  so  I 
cut  the  rye  where  the  vetch  had  died,  and 
the  vetch  when  it  was  ready  to  cut  had 
completely  submerged  the  rye  that  was 
with  it.  I  cut  it  with  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  used  four  men  with  corn  knives 
to  cut  the  swath  loose  from  the  standing 
vetch  and  turn  it  back  one  swath  so  that 
the  team  and  machine  did  not  pack  it  into 
the  ground.  The  result  was  29  bushels, 
machine  measure,  of  vetch,  which  I  cleaned 
through  my  mill  and  left  20  bushels  of 
good,  large  vetch  seed.  I  have  this  Fall 
put  out  eight  acres  more,  and  it  nicely 
covers  the  ground  now. 

I  tried  eight  acres  of  Soy  beans  this 
Spring.  I  planted  them  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  warm  here ;  and  they  have  been 
out  109  days  to-day.  What  I  wish  to  do 
is  to  get  this  soil  back  so  it  will  raise 


Alfalfa,  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  in  fact 
be  a  farm,  but  I  don’t  know  how  long  it 
will  take  or  whether  it  will  pay.  We 
have  good  corn  and  potatoes,  a  fair  yield 
of  rye,  of  which  we  had  20  acres,  but  a 
very  poor  year  for  wheat,  less  than  10 
bushels  to  the  acre.  E.  w.  H. 

Portland,  O. 


Alfalfa  for  Breeding. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  searching  all  through 
Northern  Russia  and  Siberia  after  hardy 
varieties  or  forms  of  Alfalfa.  We  often 
hear  from  our  readers  about  these  va¬ 
rieties  ;  many  want  to  try  them.  The  de¬ 
partment  now  states  that  they  have  found 
several  species  known  as  Medicago  falcata, 
which  are  widely  distributed  through  the 
cold  regions  of  Russia.  These  seem  to  be 
promising,  but  they  are  different  from  the 
Alfalfa-  as  we  know  it  in  this  country. 
They  have  a  drooping  habit,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  do  not  throw  down  the  true 
deep  root  like  our  common  Alfalfa.  The 
flowers  are  yellow.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  obtain  seed  of  these  varieties  in  quan¬ 
tity,  yet  a  number  of  them  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  experiments  are  being  made 
with  the  plant.  The  report  is  that  these 
varieties  in  their  true  form  are  not  likely 
to  prove  of  much  value  to  our  farmers. 
The  plants  do  not  stand  erect  enough  to 
make  easy  cutting  for  hay,  and  rarely  give 
more  than  one  cutting  per  season.  The 
variety  has  value,  however,  for  breeding 
purposes,  that  is,  for  crossing  upon  our 
common  Alfalfa  to  make  hardier  varieties 
of  that  plant.  This  is  being  done  now, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  in  this  way  va¬ 
rieties  of  Alfalfa  will  be  produced  which 
will  give  good  crops  in  very  cold  or  very 
dry  localities.  This  idea  of  introducing  a 
plant  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  a  new 
one  to  many  of  our  readers,  yet  it  is  a 
sound  proposition,  and  we  believe  will  give 
good  results. 


Make  the  farm  house  as 
aright  and  cheerful  as  the  city  home 
by  installing  a  Dayton  Electric  Light  ing 
outfit.  Turn  a  switch  and  flood  your 
premises,  house,  barn,  gateways  and 
driveways,  with  brilliant  electric  lights. 

Complete  outfit,  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switch  track,  storage  batteries,  etc.,  S250.00  up, 
according  to  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheaper  to 
operate,  cleaner  and  safer  than  any  other  light. 
Write  for  complete  information  today.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  wonderfully 
convenient  lighting  system. 


cial  cider  sold  and  used  as  a  beverage. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  practicable  way 
in  which  cider  can  be  handled  commer¬ 
cially  at  the  present  time.  The  demand, 
by  both  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
who  buys  by  the  package,  is  for  cider 
which  will  keep  sweet  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  in  cider  is  considered  objection¬ 
able  by  some,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
deleterious  to  health  if  used  in  too 
great  quantities.  The  fact  is  that  at 
the  present  time  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  cider  would  prac¬ 
tically  “kill”  the  cider  business.  Ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  is  now  commonly  used, 
and  its  use  is  sanctioned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pure  Food  Commission  and  by 
the  authorities  in  many  of  the  States, 
although  there  are  some  in  which  it  is 
prohibited.  The  limit  is  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent.,  but  this  is  double  the 
amount  necessary  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  should  not  be  expected 
to  keep  cider  long  if  made  of  early 
apples  or  in  hot  weather. 

Pasteurization. — The  pasteurization 
of  cider  is  possibly  the  coming  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  cider  question,  and  while 
this  method  is  practicable  and  perfectly 
successful  for  private  use,  it  has  not 
yet  been  adapted  to  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  trade.  Pasteurization,  in  a 
word,  is  the  canning  of  cider,  and  is 
done  by  bringing  the  fresh  juice  to  the 
scalding  point,  then  putting  it  into  steri¬ 
lized  packages  and  sealing  tight.  If 
properly  done  the  juice  will  remain 
sweet  until  the  seal  is  broken  and  the 
contents  exposed  to  the  air.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  like  canned  fruit,  the  length 
of  time  elapsing .  before  fermentation 
sets  in  depending  on  the  surrounding 
conditions.  One  objection  to  this  plan 
of  keeping  cider  is  that  the  heating 
changes  the  flavor  and  destroys  that 
delicate  apple  flavor  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  lovers  of  the  fresh  juice. 
Cider  treated  in  this  way  should  not  be 
boiled,  but  merely  thoroughly  scalded ; 
should  be  carefully  strained  before  heat¬ 
ing  and  any  impurities  skimmed  off  as 
they  arise.  The  packages  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  thoroughly  sterilized 
and  filled  while  hot  and  sealed  imme¬ 
diately.  While  a  kettle  may  be  used  to 
heat  the  cider,  a  steam  coil  in  a  shallow 
vat  is  much  better,  and  the  quicker  the 
process  is  completed  the  less  of  the 
boiled  flavor  there  will  be.  There  are 
now  'devices  on  the  market  for  pas¬ 
teurizing  cider  in  a  commercial  way 
consisting  of  a  series  of  steam- jacketed 
pipes  through  which  the  juice  is  run, 
sterilizing  it  quickly  and  with  minimum 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  probable  that 
this  method  or  some  modification  of  it 
will  be  used  if  the  pasteurization  process 
comes  into  general  use. 

Where  there  is  a  good  custom  mill 
convenient  it  is  generally  better  for  the 
small  orchardist  to  patronize  it  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  make  his  own.  cider. 
Where  there  is  none  and  no  one  wishes 
to  establish  one,  co-operation  of  a  few 
neighbors  would  be  the  best  solution. 
Under  right  conditions  the  making  of 
cider  and  its  products  may  be  made  a 
fairly  profitable  business  by  itself,  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  orchard  and  the  farm; 
but  no  one  should  go  into  it  without 
experience  with  the  expectation  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  immediate  fortune.  Some  of  the 
printed  matter  which  has  been  sent  ouf 


Do  I  Waste  $200? 


! By  R.  E.  Olds ,  Designer 


Here  are  some  things  which 
mark  me  an  extremist,  some 
motor-car  makers  say. 

Reo  the  Fifth,  without  them, 
could  be  built,  I  judge,  for  $200 
less. 

I  employ  them  because,  after 
25  years — after  building  and 
watching  60,000  cars — I  regard 
them  all  essential. 

I  could  not  build  a  car  without 
them  to  justify  men’s  faith  in  me. 

Judge  if  you  want  them.  Or 
would  you  rather  have  a  cheaper 
car  without  them? 

Big  Tires 

My  cars  have  always  been 
over-tired.  But  on  Oct.  1,  for 
the  new  series  of  Reo  the  Fifth, 

I  adopted  tires  34  x  4. 

That  means  22  per  cent  larger 
tires  than  last  season.  Tire  mak¬ 
ers  say  that  22  per  cent  will  add 
65  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 
Does  that  seem  like  a  waste? 

Costly  Features 

I  am  using  this  year  190  drop 
forgings.  They  are  costly,  but 
they  give  me  lightness  combined 
with  strength.  That  means  tire 
saving,  and  it  means  a  racy  car. 

I  am  using  15  roller  bearings — 

II  of  them  Timken,  4  Hyatt  High 


Duty.  Ball  bearings  are  im¬ 
mensely  cheaper,  but  I  find  they 
don't  stand  strains. 

I  use  seven-leaf  springs,  two 
inches  wide,  rear  springs  46 
inches  long.  That  means  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  springs  don’t  break. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for 
safety. 

My  carburetor  is  double 
heated  for  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save 
ignition  troubles. 

For  big  margin  of  safety,  every 
driving  part  is  built  sufficient  for 
45  horsepower. 

Radical  Tests 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed 
twice  to  make  sure  of  needed 
strength. 

Gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine.  I  require  each  tooth  to 
stand  75,000  pounds. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20  hours 
on  blocks,  and  28  hours  in  the 
chassis. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  to  utter  exactness.  Each 
car  gets  a  thousand,  inspections. 
And  I  limit  my  output  to  50  cars 
daily,  so  nothing  is  ever  skimped. 

To  save  50  pounds’  weight,  and 
get  a  wonderful  finish,  I  use  a 


costly  body.  I  finish  it  with  17 

coats. 

I  use  the  best  of  leather  and 
the  best  curled  hair  to  give  lux¬ 
urious  upholstering.  Note  that 
even  my  engine  is  nickel- 
trimmed,  to  give  the  final  touch 
in  finish. 

Center  Control 

I  use  in  this  car  my  own  center 
control.  All  the  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  a  handle  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  di¬ 
rections. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals,  so  no  levers  clog  the 
front. 

The  driver  sits  on  the  left-hand 
side,  close  to  the  cars  he  passes. 

An  Underprice 

To  give  these  things  at  a  mod¬ 
est  price  my  profit  is  cut  to  the 
minimum.  I  share  the  cost  with 
you. 

Yet  all  these  things  are  for 
your  economy,  your  safety  and 
your  comfort.  I  would  not  buy  a 
car  without  them,  so  I  shall 
never  sell  one. 

Write  now  for  our  new  catalog 
showing  the  new  Fall  series.  We’ll 
then  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
dealer. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,093 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel  Base — 
112  inches 
Tires— 

34x4  inches 
Wheels 
34  inches 
Demountable 
Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 
Speed- 
45  Miles 
per  Hour 
Made  with 
2  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer  and  self-starter — all  for  $100  extra. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

End  of  Summer. — The  night  of  Sep- 
'  tember  26  was  one  of  those  occasions 
-  when  you  dream  of  floating  near  an 
iceberg  and  wake  up  shivering  to  hunt 
for  a  blanket.  We  were  not  surprised 
in  the  morning  to  hear  reports  of  a 
light  frost  in  the  valley  below  us.  There 
was  no  touch  of  it  on  our  hills,  but 
without  question  the  Hon.  John  Frost 
has  begun  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
It  is  time  to  cut  corn  and  get  in  the 
tender  crops.  By  Saturday  night  our 
corn  was  all  cut,  except  the  Eureka  and 
about  an  acre  of  late-planted  Sanford. 
These  are  still  growing,  and  we  shall 
let  them  stand  as  long  as  possible.  The 
green  tomatoes  and  peppers  must  be 
picked  and  put  in  the  hotbeds  under 
glass  and  the  bush  Lima  beans  can  be 
pulled  and  piled  for  protection.  There 
is  no  standing  off  frost  when  it  really 
gets  busy.  While  we  regret  to  see  the 
life  go  out  of  the  gardens  and  fields, 
there  is  no  reason  for  complaining;  and 
the  life  will  not  all  go,  for  Hope  Farm 
is  well  covered  with  rye,  clover,  vetch 
and  turnips.  These  cover  crops .  will 
keep  green  until  snow  comes,  and  when¬ 
ever  thaw  scrapes  off  part  of  the  snow 
there  will  be  our  cover  crops  smiling 
through.  .  .  .  Inside  the  house  this 
finger  tip  of  Jack  Frost  was  as  good  as 
a  blow  from  a  club.  For  10  days  or 
more  there  have  been  fires  at  night  in 
the  open  fireplaces,  but  now  the  house 
must  be  warmed.  So  the  heater  has 
been  overhauled  and  on  September  29 
we  started  the  first  fire.  I  know  people 
who  say  they  will  save  fuel  by  delaying 
such  work  as  long  as  possible.  I  call 
it  a  mistake  to  do  so.  The  children  and 
'  older  people  are  likely  to  take  colds  and 
keep  them  all  through  Winter,  and  the 
cost  of  these  colds  will  far  more  than 
offset  any  economy  in  fuel.  Make  the 
home  comfortable  early  in  the  season 
and  keep  it  so  all  Winter.  Another 
thing :  when  these  fires  are  started  up, 
we  should  make  sure  of  the  pipes  and 
chimneys.  In  some  cases  these  pipes 
are  rusted  nearly  off  and  too  close  to 
woodwork.  When  fierce  weather  comes 
and  you  must  drive  the  fires  hard,  these 
are  danger  points.  Many  a  house  has 
taken  fire  at  these  weak  places. 

Crops. — The  entrance  of  John  Frost 
clears  the  stage  of  most  other  perform¬ 
ers  and  we  may  review  the  programme. 
Our  hay  crop  was  the  best  we  have 
had — both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Po¬ 
tatoes  only  fair.  The  fact  is  we  have 
no  really  suitable  potato  soil,  except 
one  field  in  the  lower  farm,  which  we 
expect  to  try  next  year.  Corn  never 
was  better.  The  garden  crops,  except 
sweet  corn,  were  very  satisfactory.  The 
peach  crop  was  fair  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  Winter.  We  have  lost  75  bas¬ 
kets  or  more  through  brown  rot  and  a 
baby  cyclone,  but  the  early  crop  of 
Carman  and  Belle  of  Georgia  was  fine. 
Apples  are  a  very  light  crop,  but  we 
have  given  our  trees  unusually  good 
care.  They  are  now  loaded  with  fruit 
buds  for  next  year.  Both  peach  and 
apple  have  made  the  best  growth  of  any 
year  since  we  have  been  here.  Another 
good  thing  is  the  fact  that  we  never 
had  such  a  carpet  of  cover  crops  all 
over  the  orchards.  This  can  be  plowed 
under  next  Spring  or  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trees  as  seems  best.  So  as 
the  Hon.  John  Frost  claims  his  election 
the  Hope  Farm  orchards  seem  ready  to 
crawl  under  the  blankets  and  sleep  the 
sleep  that  means  a  great  awakening.  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  see  these  acres  of  clover  and  vetch — 
fertilizer  factories  which  work  day  and 
night  until  frozen  up.  The  strawberry 
crop  was  a  success.  We  had  a  good 
trade  in  fruit  and  layer  plants.  The 
potted  plants  did  not  come  up  as  they 
should  have  done.  We  never  had  our 
crop  in  better  condition  for  Winter. 
The  light  mulch  will  go  on  early  and 
the  plants  will  sleep  in  contentment. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  four-footed  red¬ 
heads.  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  keeping  pigs  in  portable  pens.  The 
little  houses  are  on  runners  and  the 
y  small  yards  are  hooked  together.  This 


outfit  is  hauled  from  place  to  place  in 
an  apple  orchard  where  the  sod  is  hard 
and  tough.  The  pigs  have  the  dish¬ 
water  thickened  with  grain  and  waste 
from  the  garden  and  orchards.  In  their 
little  yard  they  have  ripped  up  the  sod 
and  kept  themselves  clean.  We  have 
seen  them  grow  from  little  handfuls  of 
pigs  to  great  hogs,  and  at  a  light  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  a  good  way  to  keep 
pigs  on  a  fruit  farm.  The  experiment 
satisfies  us  so  well  that  next  year  I 
hope  to  have  a  dozen  such  houses.  This 
Winter  we  are  planning  to  take  hold  of 
a  wood  crop.  There  are  30  acres  of 
timber  on  Hope  Farm — most  of  it  chest¬ 
nut,  with  some  hard  wood.  The  chest¬ 
nuts  are  dead  or  dying,  and  we  would 
like  to  clear  15  acres  this  Winter — sell¬ 
ing  poles  and  cordwood.  I  would  rather 
sell  the  timber  and  give  some  one  the 
job  of  cutting,  but  you  get  less  than 
the  35-cent  dollar  on  most  such  deals. 
I  think  there  is  to  be  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  wood  fuel,  and  we  shall  try 
to  handle  the  crop. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  15  acres 
when  the  timber  is  off?  Put  1,500  apple 
trees  right  in  and  clear  out  the  stumps 
later.  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  McIntosh  apple  grown  on  our 
hills,  and  I  stand  read}'  to  invest  in 
good  trees.  We  cannot  overdo  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  fruit,  here  within  25 
miles  of  the  6,000,000  people  who  are 
grouped  around  the  mouth  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  They  may  be  overdoing  tree 
planting  *in  the  back  lands  far  from 
market,  but  where  the  consumer  can  be 
reached — as  he  can  f'e  here — I  have  no 
fear  of  over-production.  Land  in  this 
section  is  rapidly  rising  in  value.  I 
have  seen  it  go  from  $50  to  over  $250 
per  acre,  with  the  end  out  of  sight.  If 
you  are  to  cultivate  such  land  at  all, 
it  seems  wise  to  put  in  crops  which  are 
permanent,  and  which  will  give  good  re¬ 
turns  per  acre.  This  was  once  a  section 
of  small  fields  of  rye  or  potatoes.  They 
will  not  pay  a  living  now  on  this  high- 
priced  land.  I  should  either  let  the  land 
alone  or  put  it  in  orchards  or  gardens. 
If  we  had  been  wise  we  would  have 
planted  15  acres  in  Christmas  trees 
when  we  came  here  a  dozen  years  ago. 
That  would  have  now  meant  a  gift  far 
more  satisfactory  than  I  generally  get 
in  my  stocking. 

And  last  comes  the  human  crop.  From 


Uncle  John  down  to  the  smallest  red¬ 
head  they  are  all  ready  for  Fall  and 
Winter.  We  start  with  16  people,  large 
and  small.  They  fill  the  house  to  over¬ 
flowing  and  make  things  lively  at  all 
hours.  Sometimes  when  I  pass  great 
farmhouses  standing  on  some  lonely 
road  with  only  one  small  corner  oc¬ 
cupied,  I  wish  they  might  be  stuffed 
with  children  as  Hope  Farm  is.  A 
few  of  our  redheads  would  soon  stir 
up  the  monotony  of  such  farm  life  and 
do  the  older  folks  more  good  than  a 
dose  of  medicine.  The  most  good  would 
be  done  in  households  where  the  old 
folks  did  not  want  the  children.  The 
children  might  start  in  as  a  nuisance 
and  become  a  blessing — and  how  they 
would  help  the  old  folks  by  doing  so ! 

Wood  Ashes. — By  keeping  at  this 
matter  of  “cover  crops”  we  seem  to 
have  interested  a  lot  of  people  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  for  Winter.  That’s  good, 
and  another  good  thing  is  the  fact  that 
people  are  hunting  up  all  sorts  of  waste 
'materials  to  use  as  plant  food.  In  many 
cases  these  wastes  are  very  cheap,  and 
until  people  know  their  plant  food  value 
they  offer  great  bargains.  Here  is  the 
way  questions  come : 

Will  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  chemicals 
equal  to  one  ton  of  wood  ashes? 

New  York.  l.  h.  d. 

It  depends  of  course  upon  the  kind 
of  wood,  the  amount  of  sand  in  this 
wood,  and  whether  the  ashes  have  been 
leached  by  exposure.  A  fair  sample  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  ought  to  contain 
100  pounds  of  potash,  40  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  600  pounds  of  lime.  There  is 
no  nitrogen — that  element  is  always 
driven  off  into  the  air  when  wood  or 
other  combustibles  are  burned.  You  can 
get  100  pounds  of  potash  in  200  pounds 
of  either  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash, 
or  in  800  pounds  of  kainit.  The  40 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  will  be  found 
in  200  pounds  bone  or  225  pounds  of  basic 
slag.  It  will  require  nearly  1,200  pounds 
of  average  lime  to  equal  that  element 
in  the  wood  ashes.  You  might  figure 
from  this  that  you  could  easily  mix  up 
an  artificial  ash  that  would  be  “just  as 
good.”  I  doubt  it.  We  have  fourd  the 
oiiginal  wood  ashes  superior  in  some 
way  to  any  combination  of  equal 
amounts  of  plant  food. 

h.  w.  c. 


Sash  that  pay  for 
themselves 


We  know  of  instances  where  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash 
have  grown  crops  so  much  earlier  and  so  much  better  that  the 
extra  prices  they  brought  on  the  early  market  paid  for  the 
glass  themselves. 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 

The  enclosed  dry  air  space  means  that  the  sash  are  never 
covered— and  the  plants  get  all  the  light  all  the  time — and 
this  accounts  for  their  rapid  growth  and  sturdiness.  Even  in 
zero  weather  you  need  not  cover  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash. 


or  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Send  for  these  books 

One  is  our  free  catalog;  the  other  is  a  book  on  hot-beds 
and  cold-frames  by  Professor  Massey.  It  is  authoritative  and 
of  vital  interest  to  all  professional  growers.  4c  in  stamps 
will  bring  Professor  Massey’s  book 
in  addition  to  the  catalog. 


Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co. 


924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


GROUND  95* 
THROUGH 
100  MESH  SCREEN 
80*  THROUGH 
200  MESH  SCREEN 


Every  Time  T  ou  See  a  Rooster 
Think  of 


CONTAINING 


PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID 


I0!  5lWiMrJhan_Your  ^Grandfather 

Do  your  crop  yields  prove  it?  If  your  soil  has 
been  depleted  by  continuous  growing  of  grrtin- 
rrops,  you  must  exercise  this  wisdom  by  making  a 
proper  selection  of  t lie  plant  foods  with  which  to 
restore  the  fertility.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  the 
most  commonly  deficient  element  of  plant  food  is 
Phosphorous,  and  that  the  most  economical  si  •nice 
of  Phosphorus  is 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

WRITE  DS  FOR  THE  PROOF 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Reck  Dept.  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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Three  new 


Victor-Victrola  XI,  $100 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany  or  oak 
Other  styles  $15  to  $200 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany 


XIV,  $150 

or  oak 


Mahogany  or  oak 

The  greatest  feature  about  these  new  instruments  is  the  unequaled  tone  which 
has  given  the  Victor-Victrola  its  supremacy  among  musical  instruments. 

There’s  nothing  new  about  that  of  course,  for  this  wonderful  tone  characterizes 
every  Victor-Victrola. 

The  newness  of  these  three  instruments  is  in  the  design,  and  the  improvements 
are  really  astonishing. 

More  beautiful,  more  artistic,  more  complete — and  with  no  increase  in  price. 

The  greatest  values  ever  offered  in  this  greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  show  you  these  instruments 
and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  20th  and  Cooper  St*.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  cpmbi7iation.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor -Viet  rola 


1912. 
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THE  RURAli  NEW-YORKER 


Ruralisms 


THE  KUDZU  VINE  IN  THE  NORTH. 

R.  IF:  P.,  Erie ,  Pa. — We  experimented  a 
little  With  kudzu  this  Spring  in  two  or 
three  spots  on  our  farm  in  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  although  some  of  them 
died,  chiefly  because  of  our  mismanage¬ 
ment,  we  have  gotten  a  growth  which 
rather  interests  us.  In  a  few  cases  the 
vines  have  grown  to  be  six  feet  long.  We 
may  experiment  a  little  more  largely  next 
year,  but  before  doing  so  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  you  recommend  it.  We  would 
like  to  try  it  out  on  the  soil  in  which  we 
grow  Alfalfa  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
the  chief  trouble  being  to  keep  the  plants  in 
the  ground  over  Winter,  as  it  is  a  clay  soil 
and  heaves  badly.  We  would  be  especially 
interested  to  know  if  you  have  had  any 
experience  with  this  kudzu  in  the  Northern 
States,  whether  it  will  stand  heaving  and 
if  you  figure  it  is  worth  bothering  with. 

Ans. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
kudzu  vine  has  as  yet  demonstrated 
practical  value  as  a  forage  plant  in 
this  country,  though  occasional  reports 
of  success  in  the  South  with  this  rapid- 
growing  legume  reach  the  public.  The 
forage  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  have  made 
many  trials  of  the  plant  and  have  widely 
distributed  it  to  co-operators  for  prac¬ 
tical  tests,  but  are  not  at  all  sanguine 
of  favorable  results.  The  most  they 
appear  to  expect  is  that  kudzu  may  have 
utility  when  naturalized  or  established 
with  little  or  no  culture  in  rough  pas¬ 
tures  or  hilly  land.  Cattle  and  sheep  eat 
the  vines  readily  enough,  and  a  good 
stand  in  a  favorable  locality  would 
doubtless  afford  an  enormous  amount 
of  nutritious  herbage  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years. 

The  main  difficulty  is  to  secure  a 
Stand.  Seeds  are  scarce  and  rarely  pro¬ 
curable,  and  are  often  weak  and  un¬ 
certain  in  germination.  Propagation  is 
usually  effected  by  root  division  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-mature  shoots.  The 
cuttings  must  be  well  rooted  and  plant¬ 
ed  with  special  care,  or  they  are  likely 
to  fail  in  the  field.  Probably  the  cost 
of  establishing  a  stand  of  kudzu  'would 
in  most  cases  exceed  that  of  Alfalfa. 
The  value  of  kudzu  for  hay  or  dry 
forage  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
worked  out,  but  it  could  be  expected  to 
approximate  that  of  the  Velvet  bean, 
cow  pea,  Soy  bean  and  related  plants, 
and  to  be  fully  as  difficult  to  handle  and 
cure.  The  root  system  of  old  kudzu 
vines  becomes  an  enormous  mass  of 
contorted,  starchy  tubers  and  thong¬ 
like  fibres,  many  feet  long,  that  would 
doubtless  prove  difficult  to  dispose  of 
with  the  plow  should  it  appear  desirable 
to  follow  with  other  cultivated  crops. 

The  kudzu  vine,  Pueraria  Thunber- 
giana,  is  an  extraordinarily  vigorous, 
bean-like,  hardy  plant,  native  to  eastern 
China  and  Japan.  When  established  it 
is  capable  of  making  twining,  hairy 
stems  50  to  60  feet  long  in  a  season,  and 
from  its  rapidity  of  growth  it  has  been 
taken  to  represent  the  famous  bean  in 
the  children’s  tale  of  “Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk”  that  grew  to  the  sky  in  a 
single  night.  It  has  long  been  grown 
for  ornament,  having  good  foliage  and 
racemes  of  purple  blooms.  As  a 
cover  plant  for  porches,  trellises  and  un¬ 
sightly  fences  it  has  considerable  merit 
from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  growth 
during  Summer,  the  only  defect  being 
its  habit  of  starting  growth  late  in 
Spring.  Kudzu  is  herbaceous  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  dying  to  the  ground  in 
Winter,  but  in  warm  countries  the 
growths  become  quite  woody  and  per¬ 
manent.  In  China  starch  of  particularly 
fine  grain  and  of  excellent  quality  is 
extracted  from  the  fleshy  roots  of  old 
plants,  and  useful  fibres  from  the  twin¬ 
ing  stems.  _  v. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Lawns. 

D.  E.  M.,  Summit,  N.  J. — What  can  you 
tell  me  about  Wave  Crest  lawn  grass?  It 
is  claimed  that  it  is  a  strong,  fine  grass 
that  will  run  out  weeds  and  make  a  good, 
hard  lawn,  and  has  been  found  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  other  lawn  grass.  It  is  sold  by 
root  only,  being  seedless,  and  is  easily 
grown.  If  it  is  a  good  grass,  would  you 
advise  Fall  or  Spring  planting? 

Ans. — “Wave  Crest”  lawn  grass 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  lawn  ex¬ 
perts  of  this  locality.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever  a  rather  superior  variety,  for 
Southern  lawn  purposes,  of  Bermuda 
grass.  Capriola  Dactylon,  known  locally 
as  St.  Lucie  grass.  It  is  deeper  in  color 
and  shorter  in  growth  than  the  type, 
and  makes  a  serviceable  lawn  in  proper 
localities.  Like  ordinary  Bermuda  grass 
it  rarely  seeds,  and  is  grown  from  root 
and  joint  cuttings  which  are  strewn 
over  the  prepared  soil  and  raked  in. 
Though  fairly  hardy  as  regards  cold,  it 


is  not  suitable  for  the  North  and  other 
localities  where  Kentucky  Blue,  the  best 
of  all  lawn  grasses,  can  be  grown.  St. 
Lucie  grass  and  other  forms  of  Ber¬ 
muda  grass  quickly  turns  brown  at  the 
approach  of  frost  and  are  very  slow  in 
starting  in  _  Spring.  In  the  South  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  when  they  escape 
from  cultivation  they  become  an  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome  pest.  v. 


Trimming  California  Privet. 

C.  K.,  Rockaicay,  AT.  Y. — 1.  Cuttings  for  a 
California  privet  hedge  were  set  out  last 
year.  When  and  how  far  from  the  ground 
should  the  first  cutting  back  be  made? 
When,  how  much  and  how  often  for  the 
future?  2.  To  what  height  will  the  Berberis 
Thunbergii  or  Japan  barberry  grow?  Do 
they  need  any  trimming  at  ail? 

Ans. — 1.  Privet  usually  receives  its 
first  cutting  back  when  set  in  its  perma¬ 
nent  situation,  the  young  plants  being 
trimmed  to  an  even  height  of  about  12 
inches.  Previous  to  that  the  tips  are 
sheared  with  a  sickle  while  in  the 
nursery  row  to  thicken  growth.  The 
extent  and  frequen  of  the  trimming 
depends  on  the  amount  of  growth 
made;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  hedge  even  and  symmetrical.  If 
your  hedge  has  not  been  trimmed  since 
set  last  year  it  is  likely  to  be  quite 
straggling.  It  is  now  so  late  in  the 
season  that  we  would  wait  until  it  is 
dormant  and  leafless,  and  then  trim 
it  to  good  shape;  then  keep  it  well 
sheared  next  Summer.  It  probably  has 
a  good  deal  of  tender  growth  now, 
some  of  which  will  be  killed  back  if 
the  Winter  is  severe.  2.  Japan  bar¬ 
berry  keeps  a  very  compact  dwarf 
growth  of  two  to  four  feet.  Very 
little  trimming  is  required  beyond  cut¬ 
ting  out  occasional  dead  or  weak 
branches  while  dormant,  in  early 
Spring. 


Home-grown  Onion  Seed. 

If  I  raise  my  own  onion  seed,  is  it  apt 
to  turn  to  scallions?  I  set  out  some  onion 
plants  in  the  Spring.  G.  W.  T. 

Maine. 

Wben  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  onion 
seed  for  our  own  use  (and  it  sometimes  is) 
it  is  always  advisable  to  select  large  and 
perfectly  formed  bulbs  .for  that  purpose. 
In  almost  everything,  like  usually  produces 
like ;  hence  if  scallions  be  used  for  seed 
we  can  reasonably  expect  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  resulting  crop  to  be  of  inferior  grade. 
There  is  no  reason  why  your  onion  seed 
is  not  just  as  good  and  will  produce  as 
good  a  crop  as  any  seed  you  can  buy 
raised  from  the  same  quality  of  onions,  but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  to 
raise  good  onions  the  ground  must  be  rich 
and  well  pulverized  ;  it  cannot  be  made  too 
good  nor  too  fine.  For  the  past  three  or 
four  years  I  have  been  unable  to  raise 
onions  from  seed,  as  my  soil  is  so  badly 
infested  with  the  cabbage  maggot ;  they 
practically  destroy  the  entire  crop.  I 
therefore  have  to  rely  on  sets  exclusively. 
These  I  plant  in  rows  10  inches  apart  with 
the  sets  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  as  early  in  April  as  I  can  work  the 
ground.  My  crop  is  in  every  way  as  good 
as  if  grown  direct  from  seed.  The  sets 
should  not  be  larger  than  one-half  inch  in 
diameter ;  if  larger  they  are  liable  to  run 
to  seed.  I  find  sets  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  produces  the  best  results, 
although  smaller  sets  are  good  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  growers.  k. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

IT’S  THE  FOOD 

The  True  Way  to  Correct  Nervous  Troubles. 

Nervous  troubles  are  more  often  caused 
by  improper  food  and  indigestion  than 
most  people  imagine.  Even  doctors  some¬ 
times  overlook  this  fact.  A  man  says  : 

“Until  two  years  ago  waffles  and  butter 
with  meat  and  gravy  were  the  main  feat¬ 
ures  of  my  breakfast.  Finally  dyspepsia 
came  on  and  I  found  myself  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  worse  in  the  morning  than  any 
other  time.  I  would  have  a  full,  sick 
feeling  in  my  stomach,  with  pains  in  my 
heart,  sides  and  head. 

“At  times  I  would  have  appetite  for 
days,  then  I  would  feel  ravenous,  never 
satisfied  when  I  did  eat  and  so  nervous 
I  felt  like  shrieking  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  I  lost  flesh  badly  and  hardly 
knew  which  way  to  turn  until  one  day 
I  bought  a  box  of  Grape-Nuts  food  to 
see  if  I  could  eat  that.  I  tried  it  with¬ 
out  telling  the  doctor,  and  liked  it  fine ; 
made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  something  to 
eat  that  was  satisfying  and  still  I  didn’t 
have  that  heaviness  that  I  had  felt  after 
eating  any  other  food. 

“I  hadn’t  drank  any  coffee  then  in 
five  weeks.  I  kept  on  with  the  Grape- 
Nuts  and  in  a  month  and  a  half  I  had 
gained  15  pounds,  could  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing  I  wanted,  didn’t  feel  badly  after 
eating  and  my  nervousness  was  all  gone. 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  well  again.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 

embrace  many  varieties  especially  adapted  to  farm  use.  Our  book,  nDisston 
Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm",  describes  these.  Its  pages  are  filled  with 
valuable  suggestions  on  proper  tool  selection,  as  well  as  much  information 
regarding  the  right  care  of  tools. 

Simply  write  for  the  “  Disston  Farm  Tool 
Book”,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  by  return  mail. 

“ There  is  no  substitute  for  a  DISSTON.” 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.  O.  Box  J1537  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


When  the 


Field  Work 


is  Over 


and  on  rainy  days,  the  farm  that  is 
equipped  with  an  efficient  assortment  of 
tools  sees  much  waste  time  made  valuable.  Improvements  and 
repairs  to  machinery,  buildings  and  wagons,  together  with  num¬ 
erous  kinds  of  work  in  the  woods  become  easy  and  profitable 

DISSTON 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 
MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed. 
sjSjr  Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— v" 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces¬ 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  ^  3 

information  and  details  of  our 

special  offer  to  you.  _ _  ^ 

Drop  us  a  postal  now.  Rir~L=.  u~ar//  vrirAk.  vS 

The  Brownwall 
vx.-.-k  Engine  &  Pulley  Co. 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Running  water  when  a 
and  where  you  want  JKk 
it  with  FOSTER 
High  Duty  Ram. 

Power  Specialty 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity  I 
lildg.,  New  York! 


You 
Can  Ha.ve. 

Running 
Water 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 

.Write 

for  il 
todaj 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—all  sizes—  guaranteed 
strength  and  capacity. 

Also  Gasol  i  no  and  Steam 
E  N  G  I  N  ES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Build  a  Fine,  New  Home 


Save  $300  to  $500  or  More! 

We  Furnish  Everything,  Including  Free  Plans 

Send  for  Gordon-Van  Tine  Free  House  Plans  and  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  low  prices  on  Millwork  and  Building 
Material.  We  will  furnish  everything  to  build  your 
new  house  complete,  and  save  you  $300  to  $500  or 
more.  We  undersell  everybody  and  guarantee 
quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or  refund 
every  dollar.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guaran¬ 
tee.  Satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Grand  Free  Millwork 
and  Building  Material  Catalog 

This  mammoth  catalog  offers  6,000  big 
r  Lumber  and  Millwork  for  this  House,  $867  bargains  In  Doors,  Windows.  Mouldings, 

Stair  and  Porch  Material,  Flooring, 

Frames,  Lumber,  Mantels  and  Grates,  Builders’ Hardware,  Wall 
Board,  Paints.  Glass,  etc.,  etc.  All  bright,  new  stock,  in  an  end¬ 
less  variety  of  special  designs. 

Windows,  57e;  Doors,  77c:  Corner  Blocks,  3c;  Roofing,  per  100 
square  feet,  75c;  Oak  Flooring,  per  100  feet.  5‘2c;  Inside  Frames.  45c: 

Barn  Sash,  27c;  Porch  Spindles,  lc:  Quarter-round,  per  100  feet,  26c;  Stair 
Balusters,  3c:  Paint,  per  gallon,  $1.10:  1,000  Star  A  Star  Shingles,  $2.98; 

Art  Front  Door.  $2.30,  and  thousands  of  other  astounding  offers. 


ms 


2-ft.  Window 
57c 


Our  Greatest  Catalog — Free  tor  a  Postal 

Illustrated  in  colors,  filled  with  money-saving  offers,  now  ready. 
Architects’  Plans,  worth  $50  to  $100,  furnished  free  if  you  uso  onr 
Building  Materials.  Write  (209) 


SilL. 

Strong  Door 
77c 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.  3038  case  st.,  Davenport,  la.  i 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  belfcve  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  goon  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  bo 
responsible  for  the  debt?  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of.  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


There  have  been  a  number  of  requests  for  advice 
about  trapping  game  or  fur  animals.  This  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  Winter  business  for  many  farm  boys.  We  have 
arranged  with  an  experienced  trapper  to  tell  how  he 
does  it,  and  the  articles  will  begin  at  once. 

* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  old  political  parties  in  New 
York  State  come  marching  up  with  “reform”  propo¬ 
sitions.  The  need  of  such  reform  is  no  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  12  years,  yet  these 
old  parties  made  no  serious  move  to  give  the  people 
what  was  needed.  They  now  see  that  the  new  party 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Straus  for  Governor 
means  the  real  thing  at  last — and  they  proceed  to  get 
busy.  A  boy  or  a  man  may  perhaps  put  on  a  smiling 
mask  when  they  walk  up  to  take  their  medicine,  but 
they  do  not  fool  those  who  hold  the  bottle  and  spoon. 
The  new  party  has  proved  its  right  to  live  already 
by  the  effect  its  first  convention  has  had  upon  the  old 
politicians.  Are  the  people  prepared  to  trust  these 
reforms  to  the  bosses  who  have  played  with  them  be¬ 
fore?  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  "Neither  do  men 

put  new  wine  into  old  bottles!>> 

* 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  page  946,  we  gave  the  state¬ 
ment  of  an  outrageous  case  under  the  New  York  con¬ 
servation  laws.  By  the  way,  that  word  “conserva¬ 
tion”  is  being  stretched  like  a  rubber  blanket  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  graft  and  folly.  In  the  case  noted  a 
farmer  was  fined  $25  for  catching  and  holding  for 
a  few  days  two  otters  which,  we  believe,  had  been 
killing  poultry.  Since  that  publication  we  have  re¬ 
ports  of  many  similar  cases.  We  believe  the  present 
system  of  enforcing  the  game  laws  is  unjust  and 
arbitrary.  The  time  has  come  for  farmers  to  make  a 
battle  for  their  rights.  No  time  like  the  present  for 
beginning.  The  most  effective  way  to  proceed  iS 
suggested  in  the  following: 

In.  my  mind  the  farmers  should,  one  and  all,  combine 
and  “post”  all  their  land,  every  farmer,  large  and  small, 
so  that  no  chance  is  left  open  for  the  “sport”  to  hunt 
except  upon  the  public  domain.  This  is  relatively  so 
small  and  inaccessible  tha*  the  sports  would  be  put  out 
of  business  both  to  hunt  and  fish,  for  the  virgin  forest 
is  not  good  hunting  gr  and  for  birds  and  other  small 
game.  It  is  natural  fr  them  to  live  in  smaller  covers 
of  semi-cultivated  field.'-,  or  near  to  such  lands.  Hence 
farmers’  swamp  and  woodlands  make  the  best  bunting 
ground.  Post  every  farm  and  stream,  and  then  enforce 
the  posting,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you  will  make  the 
sport  come  to  time  and  ask  for  terms. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  get  together  on  a  good 
issue.  Will  any  New  York  farmers  who -feel  that 
they  have  been  unjustly  treated  under  these  game 
laws  write  us  at  once  and  give  the  facts? 

■v 

* 

“Will  it  pay  me  to  use  raw  ground  phosphate 
rock?”  That  question  ranks  with  half  a  dozen  which 
cannot  be  put  down.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  “floats”  or  ground  rock 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  a  pound  in  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  It  is  a  very  popular  thing  to  tell  a  farmer  that 
he  may  be  his  own  manufacturer  and  make  soluble 
phosphates  in  the  barnyard.  The  plan  is  to  buy  the 
raw  ground  rock  and  mix  it  with  the  manure.  The 
chemical  actions  in  the  manure  pile  are  to  work  on 
this  phosphate  rock  and  make  it  available.  This 
would  save  the  cost  of  using  the  expensive  acid 
needed  to  make  acid  phosphate,  and  this  is  a  popular 
theory.  But  is  it  sound?  At  the  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  “floats”  were  mixed  with  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  kept  mixed  for  nine  months  under  such 
.conditions  that  had  there  been  any  of  this  chemical 
action  it  would  have  been  carried  on.  After  elaborate 
experiments  with  growing  crops  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached :  “The  experiment  indicates  that, 
practically,  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  available 
phosphorus  results  from  mixing  fresh  cow  dung  and 
floats  together  for  a  number  of  months  before  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  land.”  The  same  results  have,  wq 
believe,  been  reached  elsewhere.  Yet  it  is  unques- 
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tionably  true  that  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  some  other 
sections  farmers  claim  to  have  obtained  good  results 
from  the  use  of  “floats.”  These  results  seem  to  be 
limited  to  grain,  grass  and  clover,  and  to  situations 
where  manure  or  lime  are  used,  or  where  a  heavy  sod 
is  plowed  under.  The  “floats”  will  not  taker  the  place 
of  acid  phosphate  on  our  Eastern  farms.  There  are 
no  doubt  cases  where  the  natural  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  very  low,  so  that  the  continued  use  of  the 
floats  will  help.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the 
success  from  their  use  is  partly  due  to  some  power 
they  possess  of  holding  ammonia  in  the  manure. 

* 

In  the  State  of  Florida  farmers  are  able  to  obtain  a 
free  analysis  of  fertilizing  materials.  The  work  is 
done  by  the  State  chemist.  The  farmer  selects  a 
fair  sample,  sends  it  to  headquarters  and  the  work  is 
done.  In  Florida  the  law  does  not  require  the  State 
chemist  to  do  this  work.  It  was  done  because  the 
law  did  not  prohibit  it.  The  authorities  saw  the  need 
of  such  work.  Efforts  are  made  to  tell  farmers  some¬ 
thing  about  the  chemistry  of  fertilizing.  He  becomes 
interested  in  the  study  of  plant  food,  for  he  is  told 
to  be  exact  and  use  only  what  his  soil  requires.  He 
cannot  do  that,  nor  can  he  profit  by  the  instructions, 
unless  he  knows  what  his  manure,  ashes,  muck,  etc., 
contain.  He  may  have  a  chance  to  buy  wastes  which 
contain  plant  food  but  how  can  he  buy  to  advantage 
unless  he  has  a  fair  analysis?  The  Florida  chemists 
saw  this  point  and  will  analyze  such  materials  free 
of  charge.  Why  not?  Such  work  is  done  free  for 
the  fertilizer  company.  Why  not  for  the  farmer? 
During  the  year  we  receive  100  or  more  samples  of 
soils,  muck,  ashes  or  other  materials  from  farmers. 
They  have  either  a  chance  to  buy  this  matter  or  else 
have  a  deposit  on  their  farms.  To  guess  at  its  value 
would  be  like  walking  to  the  barn,  with  their  eyes  shut. 
Yet  a  private  analysis  would  cost  about  $20,  while  the 
experiment  station  reports  that  it  cannot  do  the  work. 
Our  proposition  is  that  the  ability  to  obtain  a  fair 
analysis  of  fertilizing  materials  is  a  definite  part  of 
a  farmer’s  scientific  education.  If  Florida  can  do 
this  work  why  not  others? 

* 

Most  of  our  readers  remember  the  terrible  struggle 
over  the  famous  Jersey  cattle  case.  We  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  number  of  Jersey  cows  had  been  'falsely 
and  fraudulently  registered.  The  papers  did  not  lit 
the  cows!  We  fought  this  fraud  as  best  we  could — 
alone  except  for  the  aid  of  our  readers.  The  battle 
was  made  against  great  odds,  but  at  last  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  decided  to  investigate.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  a  man  large  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  do  the  work.  The  case  involved  strong  politicians 
and  powerful  influences  were  invoked  to  keep  it  cov¬ 
ered.  The  club  finally  selected  Mr.  Fred  B.  Keeney 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  to  conduct  the  investigations,  and 
it  proved  a  most  admirable  choice.  Unmoved  by 
criticism  or  political  influence  Mr.  Keeney  did  his 
work  with  rare  judgment  and  courage.  He  did  tha 
work  of  a  strong  man,  did  it  well,  and  earned  the 
gratitude  of  every  honest  breeder  in  this  country. 
We  thought  then  and  we  still  think  that  Mr.  Keeney 
proved  himself  the  right  type  of  man  to  stand  squarely 
for  honesty  and  the  common  rights  of  farmers.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  realize  that  opportunity  has 
come  for  putting  him  in  a  larger  position  of  useful¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Keeney  has  been  nominated  for  the  State 
Senate  in  the  44th  New  York  District.  This  includes 
Allegany,  Wyoming  and  Genesee  counties.  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  public  policy  is  well  known.  We  are  for  men 
tried  and  true — regardless  of  their  party  connections 
— and  Fred  B.  Keeney  has  proved  himself  a  strong 
man  and  a  trusted  friend  of  the  farmer.  There  are 
a  whole  lot  of  “papers”  at  Albany  that  do  not  fit  the 
people.  We  want  Senator  Keeney  to  make  them  fit, 
or  fight  them  as  he  did  in  that  celebrated  cow  case. 

* 

The  new  postal  law  contains  the  following: 

All  editorial  or  other  reading  matter  published  in  any 
such  newspaper,  magazine  or  periodical  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  is 
paid,  accepted,  or  promised  shall  be  plainly  mar'kod 
“advertisement.”  Any  editor  or  publisher  printing  edi¬ 
torial  or  other  reading  matter  for  which  compensation  is 
paid,  accepted,  or  promised  without  so  marking  the  same, 
shall  upon  conviction  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  (Act  of  August  24,  1912.) 

We  notice  some  of  the  newspapers  are  making 
violent  efforts  to  prove  that  this  regulation  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  very  unjust.  We  leave  such  discussion 
to  those  who  think  it  worth  while.  We  welcome 
this  separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  It  is 
what  we  have  advocated  and  practiced  for  years,  until 
it  is  well  known  that  no  man  can  buy  a  concealed 
adverisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  $1,000,000  per  line. 
Why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  such  regula¬ 
tion?  Suppose  a  man  gains  your  confidence  until  he 
believes  every  word  you  say.  Then  some  one  sends 
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you  a  shrewd  and  very  plausible  article  advocating 
the  use  of  certain  goods  or  arguing  for  certain  candi¬ 
dates  or  parties.  You  print  it  as  if  it  were  your  own 
opinion,  and  the  people  whose  confidence  you  have 
gained  believe  it  is  your  personal  advice.  You  have 
worked  off  a  moral  counterfeit,  the  same  as  if  you 
tried  to  pass  counterfeit  money.  The  more  your 
people  think  of  you  the  higher  the  denomination  of 
the  damage  you  have  done!  If  this  logic  is  wrong 
tell  us  where  you  break  through  it. 

* 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  banking 
interests  of  the  country  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  a  better  system  of  agricultural  credit  In  this 
country  would  be  helpful  in  solving  the  banking  and 
currency  problems  as  well  as  the  economic  problem  of 
agricultural  betterment.  The  bankers  should  be  the  allies, 
instead  of  the  opponents,  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  in  developing  a  system  of  agricultural  credit  com¬ 
mensurate  with  our  needs. — Michigan  Farmer. 

That  is  a  fine  large  mouthful  of  words.  We  have 
seen  the  same  thing  with  variation  in  hundreds  of 
papers.  There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to  push 
the  “banking  interests”  ahead  whenever  there  is  any 
financial  proposition  on  hand.  We  are  not  bursting 
with  these  congratulations  yet.  We  have  seen  several 
efforts  to  improve  the  financial  conditions  of  farmers 
and  workmen  captured  by  these  hanking  interests  al¬ 
ready.  The  postal  hanks  afford  an  illustration.  The 
bankers  showed  little  interest  in  agricultural  credits 
until  the  farmers  themselves  created  a  demand  which 
has  forced  itself  into  all  the  political  platforms.  The 
financial  -interests  see  that  some  form  of  improved 
farm  credit  must  be  given,  and  they  are  “awakening” 
to  the  business  of  obtaining  control  of  any  proposi¬ 
tion  for  loaning  money.  We  agree  that  the  bankers 
should  be  the  allies  of  the  farmers,  but  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  alliance  is  to  help  farmers  and  not  to  give 
the  hankers  a  larger  slice  of  public  interest  charges. 
Any  system  of  agricultural  credits  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  farmers  must  be  free  of  the  red  tape  and 
heavy  charges  which  bankers  would  like  to  saddle 
upon  it.  The  farmers  want  a  chance  to  sell  their 
credit  on  terms  which  are  as  fair  as  those  given  to 
other  business  men.  Next  week  the  essentials  of  such 
a  credit  will  be  outlined. 

*  — ■ 

If  the  Prohibitionists  would  make  more  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial  argument  they  would  go  faster  along  the 
road.  John  S.  Dawson,  Attorney  General  of  Kansas, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  consumption  of  liquor 
in  Kansas  averaged  $1.48  per  head,  while  over  the 
line  in  Missouri  the  figure  is  $24.  Mr.  Dawson  says 
further : 

Almost  a  third  of  the  entire  population  is  enrolled  in 
house  or  private  schools.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced 
from  49  per  cent  to  less  than  two  per  cent,  and  that 
trifling  amount  is  almost  entirely  among  the  foi’eign 
element. 

With  105  counties  in  the  State,  87  of  them  have  no 
insane;  54  have  no  feeble-minded;  90  have  no  inebriates, 
and  the  few  we  do  have  come  from  the  Cities  which  defied 
the  law  to  the,  very  last.  Thirty-eight  county  poor  farms 
have  no  inmates.  There  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  3,000 
population.  In  July,  1911,  53  county  jails  were  empty,  G5, 
counties  had  no  prisoners  serving  sentences.  Some  coun¬ 
ties  have  not  called  a  jury  to  try  a  criminal  case  in  10 
years,  and  a  grand  jury  is  so  uncommon  that  half  of  our 
people  wouldn't  know  what  it  is.  in  my  home  county  in 
Western  Kansas  there  has  been  hut  one  grand  jury,  and 
that  was  25  years  ago. 

There  are  far  greater  possibilities  in  that  argument 
than  in  the  tariff  or  reciprocity.  The  trouble  is  that 
to  apply  such  an  argument  practically  several  million 
people  would  be  forced  to  stop  drinking  or  give  up 
what  they  call  “personal  liberty.”  Such  a  connection 
with  liberty  always  did  seem  to  us  absurd.  The  rail¬ 
roads  and  large  manufacturers  enforce  prohibition 
among  their  employees.  They  are  forced  to  do  it. 
The  United  States  Government  will  hereafter  “dock” 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army  for  time  lost  through 
drinking.  A  good  question  for  the  “interests”  and  tl: e 
government  to  answer  would  be  this:  “If  rum  is  a 
menace  to  your  business  when  used  directly,  why  is  it 
not  a  menace  when  used  indirectly?” 

BREVITIES. 

You  cannot  separate  self  respect  from  self  help. 

Anything  that  can  and  will  kill  a  rat  deserves  a  pre¬ 
mium.  The  rat  is  one  of  the  worst  wastes  now  on  earth. 

Among  other  farm  institutions  the  agricultural  college 
seems  to  he  “booming.”  There  are  over  1,000  students  in 
Ohio  and  about  2,700  in  Kansas! 

Why  not  go  to  extracting  the  metal  palladium?  It  is 
worth  over  $50  per  ounce  and  only  2,390  ounces  were 
produced  in  this  country  last  year. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  annual  crop  of  questions 
about  muck  or  peat  begin.  The  first  thing  to  remember 
about  muck  is  that  it  is  sour.  It  must  be  sweetened  in 
a  compost  with  lime.  Then  remember  that  it  lacks  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

A  Russian  scientist  predicts  that  a  variety  of  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  will  in  future  be  made  from  air,  and  pre¬ 
dicts  that  chemists  will  be  able  to  make  eggs  in  the 
laboratory,  with  the  atmosphere  for  a  nitrogen  base. 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  many 
experts  already  offer  poultry  supplies  with  a  hot  air  basis. 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  \ye  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


THE  REAL  ISSUES— BARNES  &  MURPHY. 

I  voted  for  Cleveland,  for  Bryan  twice, 
for  Parker  and  against  Bryan  for  Taft. 
Bet  me  give  my  reasons  for  voting  for 
Roosevelt :  In  a  negative  way  there  are 
so  many  reasons  in  Mr.  Taft’s  record  as 
President,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  why  farmers  should  vote  the 
Progressive  ticket  this  Pall  that  space  for¬ 
bids  an  enumeration  of  them.  1  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  high  character  and 
courage  of  the  present  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  in  saying  this.  But  I  consider  there 
is  a  vital  issue  in  this  campaign  which 
surmounts  the  much-talked-of  tariff,  recip¬ 
rocity  or  control  of  trusts.  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  self  government — honesty  in 
politics.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  stand  for  honest  politics  as 
do  neither  of  the  old  parties.  Even  Roose¬ 
velt’s  bitterest  enemies,  who  charge  him 
with  accepting  campaign  contributions  from 
trusts,  must  admit  that  he  failed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  for  which  the  money  is 
alleged  to  have  been  paid.  To  come  closer 
to  the  point,  my  first  reason  for  voting  for 
Roosevelt  is  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of-  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  ;  second,  Charles  Murphy  of 
New  York  City  and  Good  Ground,  L.  I. 
Not  that  I  have  anything  against  these 
gentlemen  personally.  I  don’t  like  what 
they  stand  for  in  politics — boss  rule  and 
corrupt  use  of  money  to  influence  elections 
and  legislation.  With  few  exceptions,  ever 
since  I  came  of  age,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  vote  for  a  “stool  pigeon”  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  gentlemen  or  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  who  were  no  better  than  they.  I 
haven’t  words  to  express  the  satisfaction  I 
feel  at  the  prospect  of  landing  a  blow 
through  the  ballot  box  on  the  bosses  of 
both  the  old  political  parties,  and  help 
put  one  or  both  of  them  out  of  the  ring. 
I  am  among  those  who  saw  Mr.  Roosevelt 
enter  the  fight  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  against  President  Taft  with  a  great 
deal  of  regret.  He  had  enjoyed  the  high¬ 
est  honors  his  country  had  to  bestow  on 
any  man,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to 
gain  in  the  way  of  personal  glory,  and  all 
to  lose.  His  entering  the  fight  at  so  great 
a  sacrifice  to  himself  has  accomplished 
something,  which,  if  he  never  did  anything 
else  worthy  of  commendation,  should  earn 
him  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  the 
people.  Certainly  it  has  earned  him  the 
undying  hatred  of  selfish  politicians.  Roose¬ 
velt,  as  no  other  man  could,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  a  set  of  politicians  ever 
again  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
voters ! 

Again,  farmers  should  vote  for  Roose¬ 
velt  on  his  record  as  Governor  of  New 
York  State  and  as  President.  No  other 
President  showed  the  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  farm  people.  His  Country  Elfe 
Commission  is  regarded  by  many  as  im¬ 
practical  and  barren  of  results.  I  share 
that  opinion.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  question  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  movement  with  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses  and  best  of  intentions.  We  can  for¬ 
give  mistakes  and  shortcomings  when  actu¬ 
ated  by  honest  motives.  In  view  of  his 
record  to  keep  his  promises  and  his  ad¬ 
mitted  ability  to  “do  things,”  Roosevelt’s 
speech  at  Hartford,  which  was  printed  in 
last  week’s  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  which 
he  outlined  needed  farm  legislation,  should 
in  my  estimation  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  To  conclude,  the  Progressive  party 
offers  farmers  a  chance  to  make  their  bal¬ 
lots  count  against  bribery  and  corruption 
in  politics,  which  have  been  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  oppression  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  bear  for  the  past  50  years. 

l.  v.  i>. 


A  DEMOCRAT  FOR  ROOSEVELT. 

I  am  supporting  Roosevelt  primarily  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  Democrat ;  believing  that 
government  by  the  people  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  highest  welfare  of  all 
the  people.  Under  neither  of  the  old  party 
organizations  have  the  people  been  allowed 
to  rule.  Their  plainly  declared  will  has 
been  persistently  thwarted  by  our  self- 
appointed  rulers— the  possessors  of  special 
privilege — through  their  control  of  legis¬ 
lators  and  officials.  The  people  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  declared  for  tariff  reform  in  electing 
Cleveland.  The  henchmen  of  special  privi¬ 
lege  in  the  Democratic  party  utterly  de¬ 
feated  that  will.  That  party  is  now,  as 
then,  controlled  by  a  solid  South  whose 
ideals  are  those  of  an  outgrown  past  allied 
with  discredited  organizations,  like  Tam¬ 
many,  in  the  North.  It  has  served  the 
country  as  the  party  of  opposition  in  check¬ 
ing  the  abuses  of  the  party  of  special  privi¬ 
lege,  which  the  Republican  party  has  be¬ 
come  ;  but  when  entrusted  with  power  has 
demonstrated  its  inefficiency  in  constructive 
work  owing  to  lack  of  unity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  splendid  man  with  good 
intentions,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
party  behind  him  will  give  him  the  sup¬ 
port  essential  to  efficiency.  His  nomina¬ 
tion  was  forced  by  the  nomination  of 
Roosevelt,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  in  the  Democratic  organization  regard 
him  as  they  regard  their  platform,  only  as 
a  means  of  getting  into  power.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  statements— in  effect — that  their  plat¬ 
form  was  not  a  programme  for  action  but 
was  to  be  taken  with  allowances  and  men¬ 
tal  reservations,  convinces  me  that  his 
convictions  are  not  strenuous  enough  to 
enable  him  to  lead  his  party  against  the 
will  of  those  of  its  leaders  whose  ideal 
of  a  President  is  a  party  politician  rather 
than  a  statesman.  Moreover,  I  believe 
Mr.  Wilson’s  and  his  party’s  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  corporation  control 
to  be  a  demonstrated  failure.  Between 
the  “devil”  of  combinations  of  capital  and 
selfishness  and  the  “deep  sea”  of  Social¬ 
ism,  promoted  by  class  hatred,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  way  of  regulation  by  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment,  chosen  by  and  responsive  to  the 
popular  will,  opens  up  with  promise  of 
progress  into  a  better  future  for  us  all. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  common  people  and 
that  he  is  honestly  and  earnestly  engaged 
in  their  fight  for  their  rights.  His  effici¬ 
ency  as  their  leader  is  unquestionably  im¬ 
mense.  His  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  his 


courageous  facing  of  storms  of  disreputable 
abuse  spring,  I  believe,  from  a  desire  to 
serve  the  people.  He  is  not  a  perfect  man, 
nor  is  he  always  right,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
vision  whose  heart  responds  fo  the  needs 
of  the  common  people,  and  whose  head  re¬ 
spects  the  wisdom  of  their  decisions.  I 
believe  that  Roosevelt  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  follow  him  are 
struggling  and  wisely  planning  .for  the  good 
of  all  in  seeking  first  the  welfare  of  the 
millions — which  is  only  another  expression 
for  “seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
and  its  righteousness,”  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  Golden  Rule. 

I  ignore  Mr.  Taft,  as  the  forces  which 
control,  him  and  nominated  him  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  honest  man’s  regard. 

In  this  State,  where  we  are  effectually 
forbidden  any  choice  of  public  servants, 
save  those  willing  to  be  tools  of  Barnes 
and  Murphy,  or  bosses  of  their  sort,  the 
need  of  the  Progressive  party  is  over¬ 
whelming.  Before  we  can  secure  or  en¬ 
force  reform  of  any  kind  we  must  have 
officials  responsive  to  the  people’s  will, 
and  this  the  two  old  organizations  are 
absolutely  one  in  opposing.  Our  hope  is 
in  the  new  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  part  in 
making  an  army  certain  of  victory  out  of 
the  multitude  of  good  men  who  were 
largely  helpless,  because  unorganized,  has 
my  hearty  appreciation.  Finally :  I  am 
supporting  him  because  of  the  men  who 
are  fighting  him.  The  man  whom  crooked 
business  and  crooked  bosses  fear  is  the 
man  the  country  needs  in  power. 

WILLIS  G.  BOOTH. 


THE  CASE  OF  MR.  TAFT. 

Part  II. 

Mr.  Wilson  differs  from  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  being  an  honest  man  of  kindly  impulses, 
who  would  try  to  avoid  squabbles  with  our 
neighbors,  who  would  not  be  a  “danger¬ 
ous”  executive,  but  who  would  be  ineffi¬ 
cient,  precisely  as  he  is  now  making  an 
inefficient  Governor  of  New  Jerseey.  For 
easy,  graceful,  attractive  speech  he  has 
few  equals,  but  his  intelligence  has  never 
successfully  bridged  the  gap  between  plan 
and  action,  except  by  proceeding  on  all- 
fours  with  our  most  reprobated  “bosses.” 
Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are 
promising  a  highly  centralized,  personal  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  flat  contradiction  to  their 
heated  denunciations  of  “bosses.”  We  have 
been  about  SO  years  in  building  up  a  re¬ 
formed  civil  service.  Mr.  Taft  has  made 
greater  progress  here  than  any  previous 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  hesitated 
to  use  and  defend  the  use  of  all  possible 
patronage.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  Governor,  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  his  appointments 
are  third  class. 

And  now  I  make  the  flat  statement  that 
farmers  and  wage  earners  are  more  pros¬ 
perous,  absolutely  and  relatively,  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  About 
two  months  ago  this  fact  was  brought  out 
clearly  at  a  convention  of  building  associa¬ 
tions  at  Atlantic  City.  Savings  banks  re¬ 
ports  also  show  large  increases  in  depos¬ 
its.  Plainly  this  means  that  in  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  of  “predatory 
interests,”  more  money  is  being  saved 
to-day  than  under  any  previous  condition. 
Now,  Mr.  Taft  does  not  create  this  pros¬ 
perity.  People  build  up  their  own  pros¬ 
perous  conditions  when  the  administration 
removes  obstacles,  promotes  justice  and  in¬ 
spires  confidence,  but  a  rash,  unwise,  trucu¬ 
lent  President  can  “knock  prosperity  over 
the  ropes”  in  one  day. 

Here  lies  Mr.  Taft’s  great  strength.  His 
mistakes  are  not  fundamental.  They  are 
the  errors  of  a  kindly,  deliberate  man,  who 
is  right  at  the  heart,  and  they  are  not 
irreparable.  For  the  sake  of  argument  I 
am  willing  to  admit  the  accusations  made 
against  him,  and  then  to  maintain  that 
he  is  the  most  efficient  man  occupying  the 
office  since  Mr.  Cleveland ;  that  he  has 
given  the  country  the  best  civil  administra¬ 
tion  in  our  time. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
made  to  pay  by  straightforward  applica¬ 
tion  of  business  competence,  and  if  Con¬ 
gress  would  permit  second-class  mail  to 
be  charged  for  the  cost  of  the  service,  both 
the  parcels  post  and  penny  postage  would 
be  here.  Why  should  the  writer  of  a  letter 
help  pay  for  the  transportation  of  a  lot 
of  patent  medicine  and  corset  advertise¬ 
ments,  garnished  with  a  little  worthless 
so-called  literature?  Misleading,  trashy, 
humbug  advertisements  cost  plain  people 
today  more  than  all  of  their  oppression  by 
“capitalistic  interests.”  An  incompetent 
Congress,  afraid  of  the  country  storekeeper, 
tried  to  head  off  the  parcels  post,  and  did 
hold  back  other  postal  reform. 

Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  exert  himself  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  public  funds?  Was 
he  not  continually  asking  for  increased  ap¬ 
propriations  ?  Mr.  Taft  has  repeatedly  pro¬ 
posed  reforms  in  court  procedure  to  render 
justice  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive, 
and  he  asserted  at  Columbus  a  few  days 
ago  that  litigants  suffer  more  from  delay 
and  expense  than  from  unjust  and  biased 
decisions.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  slow  to 
appeal  to  law,  principally  on  account  of 
expense  and  loss  of  time.  Delays,  appeals, 
etc.,  especially  when  people  live  at  a  Mis- 
tance  from  the  court,  wear  out  your  heart, 
and  you  often  are  compelled  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  endure  injustice  rather  than  take 
your  day  in  court.  Mr.  Taft’s  proposals 
are  definite,  and  I  believe  that  farmers,  by 
a  large  majority,  would  prefer  speedy  and 
cheap  procedure,  to  the  opportunity  to  vote 
as  a  body  on  decisions  unsatisfactory  to 
the  defeated  litigants.  However,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  can  only  recommend,  the  remedy 
being  with  legislature  and  congress. 

Mr.  Taft  has  a  keen  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  respecting  the  constitution,  is 
not  attempting  to  mix  them  up  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor  did,  and  is  promising  to  do  again, 
should  he  be  given  a  third  term,  with  a 
self-interpreted  mandate  to  run  amuck  with 
the  laws. 

Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  are  con¬ 
tinually  talking  about  “bosses”  taking 
away  power  from  the  people,  and  yet  pro¬ 
claim  what  each  will  do  and  will  not  per¬ 
mit.  Are  we  ready  for  a  benevolent 
despot?  Ts  a  man  in  sight  of  such  pre¬ 
eminent  -irtue  and  competence  possessing 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  people? 

Are  we  really  to  disregard  the  Sherman- 
Edmunds  law  and  appoint  a  general  man¬ 
ager  for  all  corporations?  This  law  has 
been  in  existence  20  years ;  it  is  the  first 
attempt  to  control  combinations  of  capital 
for  interstate  business.  Mr.  Roosevelt 


seemed  to  be  afraid  of  it  for  seven  years, 
and  bungled  when  trying  to  use  it.  Mr. 
Taft  started  its  enforcement  with  able  law¬ 
yers,  and  the  results  are  now  applauded 
by  all  competent  thinkers.  Barge  corpora¬ 
tions  to-day  have  their  proper  course 
marked  out  fairly  well,  and  this  special  and 
important  branch  of  conduct  and  legal 
science  is  being  developed  by  discussion 
and  trial,  to  the  interest  of  investor  and 
consumer.  Mr.  Taft  is  not  dictating  to 
courts  nor  abusing  judges.  The  simple 
characteristics  of  the  man  recommend  him 
to  me,  and  I  think  that  when  farmers  re¬ 
flect  they  will  see  that,  as  a  class,  their 
interests  lie  predominantly  in  smooth  and 
just  government.  We  want  no  special  fa¬ 
vors,  nor  class  legislation.  We  want  to 
travel  the  path  of  progress  safely  and 
surely,  and  not  slip  back  each  time  we  try 
to  step  forward.  Social  and  industrial 
progress  has  nothing  of  the  guerilla  style, 
and  we  may  pray  to  be  not  led  into  am¬ 
bush  where  enemies  made  powerful  by  our 
ignorance  and  credulity  may  successfully 
assault  our  institutions.  m.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Evidence  of  gross  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  recent  South  Carolina  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  was  heard  by  the  primary 
investigating  committee  at  Spartanburg. 
September  25.  John  T.  Duncan,  who  polled 
about  3,000  of  the  140,000  votes  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  submitted  an  affidavit  alleging  that 
during  the  last  week  of  the  campaign 
.$108,000  was  spent  in  the  interest  of 
Judge  Ira  B.  Jones,  whom  Governor  Blease 
defeated  for  the  nomination  by  a  small 
majority  In  some  district,  Duncan  de¬ 
clared,  from  $10  to  $16  each  was  paid  for 
votes  for  Jones. 

A  small  but  extremely  Irritating  form 
of  graft,  practiced  for  years,  is  charged 
against  Walter  M.  Alexander,  alleged  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  “Wurtemburg  Kennels,”  at 
Columbus,  Qhio.  Alexander’s  scheme  was 
an  easy  and  cheap  one,  the  detectives  say. 
He  never  had  any  kennels ;  he  never  had 
any  dogs,  they  claim,  but  he  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively  in  magazines  and  newspapers  that 
he  was  a  breeder  and  seller  of  certain 
dogs,  notably  Great  Danes  and  St.  Ber¬ 
nards.  He  furnished  catalogues  and  pedi¬ 
grees  to  prospective  customers  and  lured 
them  along.  But  when  he  got  the  money 
for  the  dogs  he  threw  it  in  the  bottom  of 
his  trunk,  and  the  would-be  purchaser, 
according  to  many  complaint,  never  got 
any  Great  Dane.  The  “dog  fancier”  was 
arraigned  before  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  Shields  in  New  York  September  27 
and  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Gruber  made  the  complaint,  offer¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  an  indictment  returned  in 
Ohio  in  December,  1907.  Alexander  waived 
examination  and  consented  to  return  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  examination. 

'Five  members  of  one  family  were 
drowned  in  the  lake  at  Omemee,  Ontario, 
September  28,  the  victims  being  William 
McCaffrey  of  Toronto,  sales  manager  of 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company, 
his  mother,  wife  and  two  children.  A  14- 
pound  muscalonge  which  had  been  hooked 
by  Mr.  McCaffrey  was  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  the  family  party.  Clutched  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  when  his  body 
was  found  was  a  trolling  line,  and  on  the 
hook  was  a  14-pound  muscalonge.  The  big 
pike  was  still  alive,  and  thrashed  the  water 
violently  as  he  was  drawn  in.  The  coroner 
said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  fish  had 
struck  the  line  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  and  hooked 
himself,  and  that  in  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  to  get  it  into  the  boat  the  canoe 
was  overturned  and  he  and  his  family  per¬ 
ished. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  almost  wholly 
destroyed  the  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  plant  of 
the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Company,  Sep¬ 
tember  28.  Officers  of  the  eo'ncern  say  the 
loss  may  be  over  $200,000.  An  excursion 
steamer  in  the  course  of  construction,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,500,000,  was  saved. 

J.  B.  Bongstaff.  the  English  aviator,  was 
carrying  a  passenger  to  the  finish  of  a 
flight  at  the  Hempstead  (Bong  Island)  avi¬ 
ation  field  September  28,  when  his  biplane 
buckled  and  plunged  to  the  ground.  Long- 
staff  was  picked  from  the  wreckage  with 
a  broken  skull  and  died  four  hours  later 
in  the  Nassau  Hospital.  His  passenger, 
Pierre  Chevellier  of  Manhattan  lies  at  the 
hospital  unconscious  and  seriously  injured, 
but  he  will  recover.  Lieut.  Lears  C.  Rock¬ 
well  and  Corporal  Frank  Scott,  attached 
to  the  army  aviation  school  at  College 
Park,  Aid.,  near  Washington,  are  dead  as 
the  result  of  an  aeroplane  accident  there 
the  same  evening.  The  accident  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  motor  to  stop  running 
when  Lieut.  Rockwell  reached  up  to  cut 
it  off.  The  machine  was  only  30  feet  from 
the  ground  and  Lieut  Rockwell  was  trying 
to  make  a  landing,  when  it  plunged  head 
downward  to  the  earth.  The  machine  was 
going  75  miles  an  hour.  Since  the  start 
of  aviation  in  1908,  183  deaths  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  accidents.  The  number  of  in¬ 
jured  runs  into  thousands.  Two  Italian 
aviators  were  killed  the  previous  week.  The 
British  army  has  lost  four  officers  and  the 
United  States  army  a  like  number.  The 
French  army  has  been  the  worst  sufferer. 

United  States  settlers  entering  Canada 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  September 
30,  exceeded  the  arrivals  last  year  by  10 
per  cent.  There  were  73.209  arrivals  in 
the  western  Provinces  this  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  states  that  they  brought  with 
them  in  cash  and  property  upward  of  $110,- 
000,000. 

Property  valued  at  $1,000,000  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  flames  which  swept  Pier  80. 
South  Wharves,  at  the  foot  of  Snyder 
avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  October  1.  The 
pier,  owned  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road.  and  valued  at  $350,000,  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Merchandise  loaded  on  ■  the 
structure  was  valued  at  an  equal  amount, 
and  the  adjoining  property  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  Laborers  had  their  es¬ 
cape  to  the  shore  cut  off  by  the  flames,  but 
were  rescued  by  tugs.  The  pier  was  used 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the 
Italian  Line  of  steamships  as  a  landing 
place  for  immigrants  and  freight. 

David  Bruce-Brown,  the  wealthy  New 
York  automobile  racer,  was  killed  and  his 
mechanic.  Anthony  Scudaera,  was  prob¬ 
ably  fatally  injured  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
October  1,  when  the  loss  of  a  rear  tire 


from  the  car  in  which  they  were  trying 
to  break  all  records  for  road  driving 
hurled  them  through  the  fence  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  track  on  which  the  Vanderbilt 
cup  contest  was  held.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  track  which  immediately  preceded  his 
accident  Bruce-Brown  had  done  the  7.8S 
miles  in  five  minutes  and  53  seconds,  a  rate 
of  speed  averaging  80.4  miles,  the  fastest 
at  which  a  machine  has  ever  been  driven 
on  a  road  course.  The  official  world  record 
is  78%  miles. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Negro 
Farmers’  Conference  at  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va„ 
will  be  held  November  20-21.  There  is  an 
extensive  premium  list  of  farm  and  garden 
products,  manual  and  domestic  work. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  11-13. 

A  new  kind  of  a  field  meeting  was  re¬ 
cently  held  near  Lebanon,  Pa.  This  was 
a  horse  breeders’  meeting,  held  at  the  farm 
of  Dr.  R.  G.  Tlyniea,  a  large  horse  breeder. 
Demonstrations  were  given,  and  exhibits 
made,  which  greatly  interested  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Dr.  Hynica  claims  that  sick  horses 
are  often  sent  from  the  West  to  the  East 
and  worked  off  upon  farmers  and  others. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  programme  at 
such  meetings,  a  novelty  was  introduced. 
A  worn-out,  old  horse,  badly  used  up  with 
spavins  and  other  infirmities,  was  killed 
and  dissected  in  order  to  show  the  effect 
of  various  diseases  and  their  treatment. 
These  field  meetings  are  becoming  very 
popular  with  farmers.  They  evidently  give 
far  greater  satisfaction  than  a  meeting 
held  in  a  hall,  where  people  must  sit  and 
listen  to  addresses  often  dry  and  unin¬ 
teresting. 

The  importance  of  the  fifth  National 
Apple  Show  to  be  held  in  Spokane,  No¬ 
vember  11  to  17,  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  send  its  expert  in  fruit  identi¬ 
fication  and  standardization  to  narticipate 
in  the  judging.  Officials  of  three  large 
railroads  are  taking  great  interest  in  the 
show.  II.  C.  Sampson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  apple  show,  has 
received  telegrams  from  Louis  W.  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
board  of  directors,  announcing  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  $1,000;  from  Howard  Elliott, 
president  Northern  Pacific,  $1,000 ;  from 
J.  D.  Farrell,  president,  and  J.  P.  O’Brien 
and  Robert  IC.  Straliorn,  vice  presidents,  of 
the  Harriman  •  lines  in  the  Northwest, 
$1,000.  James  J.  Hill,  former  president  of 
the  Great  Northern,  will  pay  $1,000  for 
the  best  100  boxes  of  apples  exhibited  at 
the  show.  Mr.  Hill  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  select  the  apples. 

The  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society 
offers  $50  for  the  best  five  boxes  of  any 
varieties  of  listed  apples  (one  box  of  a 
variety),  open  to  competition  to  growers 
in  any  State  (including  Virginia)  and 
Canada.  All  apple  growers  in  North 
America  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  for 
this  competition,  in  which  Virginia  chal¬ 
lenges  anyone  to  beat  her.  Notify  Walter 
Whately,  secretary,  Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Crozet,  Va.,  of  entries, 
which  must  be  received  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  20.  The  competition  will  be  held 
at  the  fruit  exhibit  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  at  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va..  January  8-10,  1913.  This  is  a 
real  sporting  offer,  and  so  far  as  known 
has  never  been  made  by  the  apple  growers 
of  any  other  State.  While  this  challenge 
has  been  made  by  the  Virginians  for  the 
past  three  years,  so  far  no  one  outside  the 
State  has  taken  it  up. 

At  its  first  called  meeting,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  the  Cumberland  White  Egg  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Club  made  the  striking  record  of 
adding  one-third  to  its  membership.  Though 
members  are  to  be  allowed  to  breed  other 
varieties,  the  club  stands  firmly  for,  the 
White-egg  first,  and  will  expel  any  mem¬ 
ber  wilfully  offering  any  outside  stock  (or 
eggs)  as  strictly  white-egg  stock  of  the 
Cumberland  type.  It  stands  for  the  Pen¬ 
ciled  White  Egg  Runner,  originally  sent 
out  from  Cumberland,  England,  as  the  best 
all-round  bird  at  the  present  time.  The 
officers  are :  President,  C.  S.  Valentine, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Brooks,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee* on  business 
unity  is  William  C.  Degelman,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Illinois  Fair,  Springfield.  October  4-12. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair.  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton, 
N.  II..  October  23-25. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mological  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland.  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis.  No¬ 
vember  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Negro  Farmers’  Conference,  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton.  Va.,  November  20-21. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City.  Pa..  November  27-30* 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-Deeember  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O..  January  20-24,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C..  January  25-27,  1913. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

Western  New  York  Ilortleultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

HAPPINESS. 

There  is  a  voice  that  calls  me ;  a  voice  that 
cries  deep  down  ; 

That  calls  within  my  heart  of  hearts  when 
Summer  doffs  her  crown  ; 

When  Summer  doffs  her  crown,  my  dear, 
and  by  the  hills  and  streams 

The  spirit  of  September  walks  through 
gold  and  purple  gleams ; 

It  calls  my  heart  beyond  the  mart,  beyond 
the  street  and  town, 

To  take  again,  come  sun,  come  rain,  the 
old  time  trail  of  dreams. 

Oh,  it  is  long  ago,  my  dear,  a  weary  time 
since  we 

Trod  back  the  way  we  used  to  know  by 
wildwood  rock  and  tree ; 

By  mossy  rock  and  tree,  dear  heart,  and 
sat  below  the  hill, 

And  watched  the  wheel,  the  old  mill 
wheel,  turn  round  on  Babbit's  mill ; 
Or  in  the  brook,  with  line  and  hook,  to 
dronings  of  the  bee. 

Waded  or  swam  above  the  dam  and 
drank  of  joy  our  fill. 

The  ironweed  is  purple  now ;  the  black- 
eyed  Susans  nod  ; 

And  by  its  banks,  weighed  down  with  wet, 
blooms  bright  the  goldenrod  ; 

Blooms  bright  the  goldenrod,  my  dear, 
and  in  the  midst  of  morn 

The  gray  hawk  soars  and  screams  and 
soars  above  the  dripping  corn ; 

And  by  the  pool,  cerulean  cool,  the  milk¬ 
weed  bursts  its  pod 

As  through  the  air  the  wild  fanfare  rings 
of  the  hunter’s  horn. 

The  hunter’s  horn  we  heard,  my  dear,  that 
echoed  ’mid  the  rocks, 

And  cheered  the  hounds  whose  belling  bay 
trailed  far  behind  the  fox ; 

Trailed  far  behind  the  fox,  dear  heart, 
whose  den  we  oft  had  seen, 

A  cave-like  place  within  the  woods  vined 
deep  with  wild  grape  green  ; 

Wild  owlets  roost,  wherein  we  used  to 
search,  with  tangled  locks, 

For  buried  gold,  where,  we  were  told,  the 
robber’s  lair  had  been. 

O  gladness  of  the  long  gone  years !  O  boy¬ 
hood  days  and  dreams  ! 

Again  my  soul  would  trace  with  you  the 
old  time  woods  and  streams ; 

The  old  time  woods  and  streams,  dear 
heart,  and  seek  again,  I  guess, 

The  buried  gold,  we  sought  of  old,  and 
find  it  none  the  less 

Still  in  the  ground,  fast  held  and  bound  of 
fairyland,  it  seems. 

As  long  ago  we  left  it  so — the  gold  of 
Happiness. 

—Madison  Cawein,  in  Now  York  Sun. 

* 

Hickorynut  macaroons  are  made  as 
follows:  Mix  together  one  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Add  one  pound  of  hickorynut 
meats,  chopped  small,  and  beat  in  the 
whites  of  five  unbeaten  eggs.  Drop  in 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  paper  and  bake 
to  a  pale  brown. 

* 

A  number  of  women  in  California 
have  just  organized  a  “League  for  the 
Protection  of  Motherhood,”  which  will 
work  to  secure  State  pensions  for 
widowed  mothers  with  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  and  also  pensions  during  enforced 
idleness  of  mothers  who  are  compelled 
to  support  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  This  may  sound,  at  first,  some¬ 
what  revolutionary,  but  similar  meas¬ 
ures  are  already  in  practice  in  some 
other  countries. 

* 

A  novelty  fur  that  is  to  be  very 
fashionable  is  the  chinchilla  squirrel. 
This  is  not  a  new  or  unknown  animal, 
but  is  the  skin  of  the  ground  squirrel, 
dyed  a  chinchilla  gray.  The  skin  is 
cheap,  but  the  prepared  fur  will  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  its  dyeing  involves  careful 
selection  and  hand  .labor,  the  striped 
pattern  being  preserved  and  the  skin 
worked  into  a  design  that  brings  out 
these  stripes.  It  is  expected  this  chin¬ 
chilla  squirrel  will  take  the  place  of  the 
popular  Australian  opossum  so  much 
worn  last  year.  Many  New  York  shops 
had  their  special  sales  of  furs  in  August 
this  year,  as  they  do  in  London,  but  the 
prices  seemed'  high  to  a  person  of  mod¬ 
est  means.  The  large  size  of  the  fur 
pieces  naturally  increases  the  price,  and 


for  a  time  there  was  a  very  lively  strike 
among  the  fur  workers.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  these  workers;  it  is  a  seasonal  occu¬ 
pation,  in  which  many  of  them  must 
save  against  slack  times,  and  the  work 
is  often  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
health.  Unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  provide  sanitary  workshops  with  spe¬ 
cial  ventilation,  respiratory  troubles  re¬ 
sult,  naturally  followed  by  tuberculosis. 
The  fluff  and  floating  particles  from  the 
materials  used,  together  with  the  acrid 
smell  of  dyes,  must  affect  the  worker 
sooner  or  later.  We  feel  as  though  one 
might  take  more  comfort  in  a  set  of 
furs  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
made  in  a  sanitary  workshop  by  a  fairly 
paid  operator,  than  under  the  conditions 
implied  by  some  of  the  poorly  nourished 
and  hollow-chested  fur  workers  we  saw 
during  the  strike. 

* 

Members  of  the  National  Housewives’ 
Cooperative  League  at  Cincinnati  de¬ 
cided  September  11  that  they  would 
limit  their  meat  supply  to  four  ounces 
a  day  for  each  member  of  the  family 
until  prices  are  reduced.  There  are 
about  400  women  in  the  League,  and 
they  will  unite  to  buy  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  farmers  at  wholesale  rates. 

“Trade  combinations  are  still  keeping 
up  the  prices  of  food,  in  spite  of  abund¬ 
ant  crops,”  said  Mrs.  Joseph  Ellms, 
president.  “The  only  method  of  re¬ 
taliation  the  housewife  has  is  to  com¬ 
bine  with  others  and  buy  in  large  quan- 


hunt  in  which  the  great  reptiles  were 
killed  with  these  blowguns  was  rather 
an  exciting  performance  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  stranger,  and  we  judge  it 
would  be.  One  of  the  things  Mr.  Miller 
studied  specially  was  a  rare  bird,  the 
Cock  of  the  Rock,  whose  home  is  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena  River. 
This  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  is 
a  vivid  orange  color  with  a  high  disk¬ 
shaped  crest.  The  nest  of  the  Cock  of 
the  Rock  is  made  of  long,  fine  roots 
mud  plastered  on  the  sides  of  high 
cliffs  on  the  edge  of  rivers.  The  bird 
architects  so  construct  their  homes  that 
many  long  roots  are  allowed  to  trail 
from  the  nests  into  the  swiftly  rushing 
water.  Just  why  the  Cock  of  the  Rock 
is  so  insistent  on  having  fringe  work 
dangling  from  his  home  Mr.  Miller  said 
he  couldn’t  even  guess,  but  he  noticed 
that  all  the  nests  were  constructed  that 
way.  The  Museum  of  Natural  Histor}’ 
will  now  have  a  complete  collection  of 
these  birds,  young  and  old,  and  their 
nests. 

Maryland  Fried  Chicken. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  Maryland  fried 
chicken?  mrs.  l.  b.  s. 

Fried  chicken  with  cream  gravy  is  a 
Maryland  recipe,  and  is  probably  what 
Mrs.  L.  B.  S.  requires.  Joint  a  tender 
chicken,  dip  each  piece  in  beaten  egg, 
then  in  salted  cracker  dust;  let  stand 
an  hour  before  cooking.  Fry  half  a 
pound  of  bacon,  sliced  thin;  cook  crisp, 
but  do  not  burn.  Strain  off  the  fat  and 
return  to  pan;  make  it  hot  and  fry 


This  SOLID  OAK  $  | 

Kitchen  Cabinet  z.  f  ^ 


Solid  Oak.  Whito  \ 
wood  table  top,  26 
in.  x  42  in.  Is  fitted 
with  two  cabinets 

1  Venetian  glass  doors, _ 

bins,  three  spice  drawers  and 
one  Targe  drawer.  Largo  baking  board 
slides  under  top.  Lower  section  has  two 
large  drawers  and  two 
bins.  Height  over  all  61 
inches.  No.  82H765. 
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$7.65 


Less  than  half 
dealer's  prices— 

less  even  than 
the  dealer  him¬ 
self  must  pay. 

Now  for  the  first 
time  you  may  buy 
the  very  finest  fur¬ 
niture  direct  from 
the  maker  and  at 
factory  prices.  You 
save  fully  20%. 

The  Last  Middleman  Now  Cut  Out I 

For  the  past  30  years  we  lyivo  owned  and  operated  the 
largest  furniture  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
OVER  1,000,000  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS.  No  salesmen— man¬ 
ufacturers*  agents,  jobbers,  wholesalers  or  retailers— not  evea 
one  middleman’s  profit  to  pay  when  you  buy  from  us. 

If)  nave’  Frpp  Trial  We  take  all  the  risk  ourselves. 

rreej  run  Se||d  ||g  $7  ^  for  thi8  handsome 

Cabinet— use  it  for  a  whole  month-  then  decide.  If  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  In  every  way,  just  return  it  and  we’ll ’refund  all  you 
paid,  with  transportation  charges  both.  ways. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  FREE(23 

Our  magnificent  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking.  Your 
choice  of  over  6,000  different  bargains  —  beds,  chairs,  sewing 
machines;  everything  you  need  to  beautify  your  homo  on  thia 
amazingly  liberal  plan.  Send  just  your  name  and  address  today. 

LINCOLN,  LEONARD  &  CO.,  SKSJ&S’U 


HOW 

TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
leading  oll-burnlng  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 
Is themost economical  and  gives  oVer twice  I 
as  much  light  as  the  Rayoand  other  lamps  I 
tosted.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  I 
Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  elec- 1 
trio.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin 
we’ll  send  a  sample  lamp  ongp— > 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Experience  unnecessary.  Every 
home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent 
sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold 
*800  worth  In  15  days.  Evenings  made  profi¬ 
table.  Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer,  | _ _ 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  376  AlaAAio  Buildiog.  CHICAGO,  It 


tides.” 

If  we  are  to  follow  out  the  scientific 
dietary  system  as  given  by  Mrs.  Abel, 
we  find  that  four  ounces  of  meat  daily 
is  too  low  for  a  workingman.  Mrs. 
Abel  gives  one-third  of  the  daily  pro- 
teid  in  the  form  of  animal  food,  Which 
allows  eight  ounces  of  meat,  or  five 
ounces  of  cheese,  or  eight  eggs.  Of 
course  cheese  and  eggs  could  be  made 
use  of  to  repair  the  deficiency  of  meat. 
This  is  meant  for  men  at  hard  manual 
labor.  Vegetable  proteids  and  fat  will, 
however,  aid  in  enriching  the  diet.  It 
is  quite  true  that  a  great  many  people 
eat  too  much  meat,  especially  those  of 
sedentary  habits,  but  if  other  proteids 
are  to  be  substituted  for  it  the  dietary 
must  be  quite  carefully  studied,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  an  abrupt  deficiency 
in  nutrient' values. 

* 

An  Indianapolis  naturalist,  Leo  E. 
Miller,  has  been  exploring  the  jungles 
of  Colombia,  South  America,  in  search 
of  specimens  for  the  Museum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History  in  New  York.  Lie  traveled 
1,500  miles  on  foot,  through  jungles 
where  he  had  to  clear  his  way  with  a 
machete,  and  twice  this  distance  by 
water,  on  rafts  and  small  boats.  Mr. 
Miller  brought  back  some  interesting 
information  about  the  Uitoto  Indians, 
who  live  in  conical  huts  of  bamboo  with 
a  grass  thatched  roof,  standing  on  bam¬ 
boo  poles  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  reach  their  homes  by 
bamboo  ladders,  which  they  pull  up  at 
night.  They  average  about  five  feet  in 
height  and  are  of  a  brownish  color. 
They  have  a  faint  suggestion  of  a  slant 
in  their  eyes.  The  Uitoto  tribe  do  not 
Worry  over  styles  and  fashions  except 
that  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  the  women 
to  paint  their  bodies  a  pretty  red.  The 
men  folks  have  a  fondness  for  blue  and 
black  for  body  decorations.  Some  wear 
feathers  and  the  chiefs  are  very  proud 
of  their  necklaces  of  jaguar  tusks.  They 
make  their  living  hunting  with  blow- 
guns  ten  feet  long,  with  which  they 
are  able  with  comparatively  slight  puffs 
to  shoot  poisoned  arrows  with  wonder¬ 
ful  accuracy  as  far  as  an  ordinary  shot¬ 
gun  can  carry.  They  eat  ants,  white 
grubs  and  turtle  eggs,  and  make  ham¬ 
mocks  out  of  the  skin  of  boa  constric¬ 
tors.  An  orchid  collector  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  spent  some  time  plant 
hunting  in  Colombia,  told  us  that  a  boa 


chicken  in  it,  turning  twice.  Be  sure 
it  is  cooked  through.  Put  the  chicken 
on  a  hot  dish,  strain  the  fat  left  in  the 
pan,  turn  back  into  pan,  stir  in  a  lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  that  has  been 
slightly  browned,  and  when  it  bubbles 
add  a  cupful  of  hot  cream  or  milk  to 
which  a  pinch  of  soda  lias  been  added. 
Stir  for  two  minutes,  then  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley  and  pour 
over  the  chicken. 


WFI  I  DRILLING 

TV  LtLtLt  MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
Shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  oa 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorhorse  powers,  .strong 
eimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  theta 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Tf  II  -pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  f  ft  « 
rll  Your  choice  of  Ceylon  .Japan  or  Oolong  lilt 
1  url  MCKINNEY  &  OO.,  Mail  Order  House1  u 


184  State  Street 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  homo  lover 
needs  the  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “He  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes."  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

Write  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

ol 

Pittsburgh 


To  All  Home  Lovers 

Spear  ol  Pittsburgh  wants  to  prove  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
beautifying  your  home  on  his  Long  Time,  Open  Ac¬ 
count,  Easy  Credit  System.  Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  Home  Loversfrom  MainetoCalifornianow  buy  their 
Home  Furnishings  from  the  House  of  Spear,  and  you 
will  want  to,  also,  when  you  understand  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  trade  with  Spear,  selecting  your 
goods  from  his  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog  right  in 
your  own  home— filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  an 
amazing  array  of  wonderful  bargains  for  your  home — 
a  bigger  selection  than  you  could  probably  get  in  the 
combined  stocks  of  100  average  furniture  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  in 
Furniture,  Ranges,  Stoves, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  Dishes, 

Portieres,  Clocks,  Refrigerators, 
Silverware,  Go-Carts,  Lace  Curtains, 
Bedding,  Springs,  Mattresses, 
Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines. 

Your  Credit  Is  Good 


r’s 


Rug 


Spec 

Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  taa 
ground. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 


With 


Always 


FREE  Catalog  Coupon 


SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bargain 
Catalog, 


8  Spear’s  Famous 

■  Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  soiidgolden 

1 


A  large,  comfortable,  soiidgolden 

I  oak  Rocker  with  high  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is  up¬ 
holstered  with  high  grade  black 

■  Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs 
and  beautiful  ruffled  edge  to  match 
back.  Wide  arms,  front  posts  of 
handsome  design. 

8  NAME .  BSend  Trial  Order  Now 

■  fmm  But  whether  you  order  or  not 

ADDRESS . . . . .  M  Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon 

™  or  Postal  for  Spear’ s  Big 
■  Bargain  Catalog  Today. 

"  . .  5  SPEAR  &  CO., 

SlHIfli  HSU  MW  Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  his  liberal,  open  account, 
easy  payment  plan  give3  you  every  possible  credit  advan¬ 
tage  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  and  well-to-do  custo¬ 
mer  of  any  city  store.  Spear  trusts  all  honest  people, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  income.  He 
charges  nothing  extra  for  Spear  credit,  either 
—just  select  what  you  want  from  theMammoth 
.  Spear  Bargain  Book,  paying  for  it  in  small 
I  payments  without  interest,  as  convenient. 

Prices  Lowest 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  allows  no  store  or 
factory  on  earth  to  undersell  him.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Spear  System  of  Credit 
Buying  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  highest 
quality,  but  also  make  an  actual  saving  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  on  every  order. 

Says  Take  30 
Days  To  Decide 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  will  ship  anything 
you  select  from  his  wonderful  Bargain  Catalog 
on  approval.  You  can  keep  the  goods  for  a  30 
day’s  home  test.  Then,  if  after  a  whole  month 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
the  goods  at  Spear’s  expense,  and 
be  will  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  about  the  fairest  way  in  the 
world  to  seH  goods. 


No.  C.  W.  201-$11.B5- 
$1.50  Cosh— Bal.  75a 
Month.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide- 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports:  5® 
lb.  cot¬ 
ton  top  mattress,  2  pillows. 

Spear’s  Famous  “New  Special 
Plymouth”  Range 

No.  C2S00  (With 
Reservoir)  Prica 
$23.95.  NO.C2E0! 
(Without  Reser¬ 
voir)  Price  $19.85. 
Cosh  S3.00-S1.5C 
per  Month. 
This 
is  the 
great 
range 
that 
has 

caused  such 
a  sensation 
as  the  most 
amazing 
ueever  offered. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

■ii  to.  c.  w 

3774- 
$8.95— 
$1.58 
Cash— 75c 
per  Month. 
Large, 
heavy. 
Colonial 
Design, 
28x42  ins.; 
American 
quartered 
oak,  fitted 
with 
drawer; 

highly 
glossed 
finish. 


No.  C.  W.  f 

581— Price 
$4.95, Cush  76o' 
Hal.  50c  Month 


1012. 


the;  rukai>  new-yorkek 


loss 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7573,  Mackinaw 
or  belted  coat  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  7525,  plain 
blouse  or  guimpe,  34  to  44  bust.  7524, 
two-piece  skirt.  22  to  30  waist.  7552, 
fancy  blouse,  34  to  44  bust.  7452,  five- 
gored  skirt,  22  to  34  waist.  5  yds.  of 


material  27  in.  wide,  3%  yds.  if  there 
is  figure  or  nap;  2^  yds.  44  if  there  is 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  yd.  27  in.  wide 
for  panel.  7559,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to 
30  waist.  7572,  six-gored  skirt,  26  to  36 
waist. 

The  second  group  includes  7541,  fancy 
draped  waist,  34  to  40  bust.  7552,  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  44  bust.  7414,  morning 
jacket  with  peplum,  34  to  44  bust.  Zl/2 
yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide  for  the 
banding  and  §4  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  the 


piping,  for  medium  size.  7387,  six-gored 
skirt,  22  to  30  waist.  7547,  girl’s  double- 
breasted  coat,  6  to  12  years.  A]/2  yds. 
of  material  27  in.  wide  for  over  collar 
and  cuffs,  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  under 
collar,  for  10-year  size.  7546,  five-gored 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


Green  Ginger  Root. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
cooks  know  of  the  fine  flavoring  quali¬ 
ties  of  green  ginger  root?  We  get  it 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  fresh  and  nice  at  the 
Chinese  stores.  It  is  very  good  for 
flavoring  pear  or  apple  butter,  jam,  mar¬ 
malade  and  preserves ;  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed.  When  preserved  in 
the  following  manner  it  makes  a  fine 
sweetmeat,  and  a  bit  taken  at  meal 
time  adds  in  digestion. 

Scrape  the  root,  cut  in  thin  slices,  pai- 
boil  in  water,  then  boil  in  a  thick  syrup 
made  of  one  pint  of  water  to  one  pound 
of  sugar.  Let  remain  in  the  syrup  two 
days,  take  out.  drain  and  sprinkle  sugar 
over  each  piece,  dry  slowly  in  the  sun 
or  a  worm  oven.  mrs.  geo.  sheppard. 


The  Sunshine  Party. 

Many  young  matrons  in  the  country 
who  must  take  the  babies  along  or  stay 
at  home  have  adopted  the  wise  rule  of 
having  what  they  call  “sunshine  parties” 
when  they  entertain.  Of  course  this  is 
merely  a  high-sounding  way  of  saying 
they  have  their  good  times  in  daylight, 
but  everything  must  have  some  name, 
so  the  sunshine  party  is  a  fixed  fact  in 
many  neighborhoods.  The  hours  are 
usually  from  one  to  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  or,  if  the  men  are  asked,  from 
2.30  to  6.30.  The  latter  plan  works  best, 
as  the  babies  can  have  their  naps  be¬ 
fore  starting  and  the  husband  and  father 
is  on  hand  to  help  get  them  home — two 
very  important  items.  Once  in  a  long 
time  the  invitation  is  “Bring  your  work 
and  spend  the  day,”  but  experience  has 
taught  the  young  mothers  that  a  whole 
day  away  from  home  with  a  baby  is 
rather  a  trying  experience.  Besides,  it* 
the  guests  spend  the  day  the  host  must 
put  up  their  horses  and  feed  them,  and 
this  is  something  of  a  task,  where  in  the 
afternoons  the  horses  can  stand  out 
well  blanketed  a  few  hours  without  any 
care. 

The  work  varies  from  patching  to 
fancy  work  and  each  guest  takes  what 
she  pleases  unless  specially  invited  to 
help  the  hostess  or  bring  some  distinc¬ 
tive  employment.  A  large  work-bag 
made  of  cheap  material  holds  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  there  is  little  trouble  in 
keeping  track  of  work.  Many  ladies 
keep  an  extra  pair  of  scissors  in  the 
bag  and  a  box  containing  pins,  needles, 
thread  and  all  accessories  in  it  all  the 
time.  This  is  really  the  handiest  way 
to  manage.  The  conversation  is  always 
sprightly  and  gossip  is  frowned  upon. 
The  children  furnish  the  themes  for 
most  of  the  conversation,  for  there  are 
so  many  things  to  talk  about  from  teeth¬ 
ing  to  bottles  that  the  mothers  never 
tire.  New  housekeeping  methods  are 
discussed,  new  recipes  exchanged  and 
new  short  cuts  exploited,  but  the  whole 
time  is  not  given  to  babies  and  domes¬ 
tic  science.  The  guests  play  and  sing, 
discuss  the  latest  news  in  the  world  at 
large,  read  new  books,  and  in  many 
ways  keep  up  with  the  times  in  music, 
literature  and  art.  They  are  happy,  in¬ 
telligent  and  sensible,  so  the  discussions 
are  not  prosy  or  one-sided. 

The  refreshments  are  limited  to  very 
simple  articles  of  food  unless  the  men 
come  in,  when  a  hearty  country  supper 
is  served.  However,  this  has  its  limits, 
as  the  hostess  may  not  serve  more  than 
one  vegetable  besides  potatoes  and  the 
dessert  must  be  simple.  Usually  the 
supper  consists  of  hot  baked  beans,  cold 
meat,  baked  potatoes,  peaches  and  cake 
in  Winter  and  lighter  things  in  Spring 
and  Fall.  There  are  few  meetings  in 
hot  weather.  So  the  sunshine  parties 
ought  to  flourish,  for  they  fill  a  long- 
felt  want  among  young  mothers.  El¬ 
derly  women  are  taking  up  the  idea  in 
certain  sections,  and  are  making  their 
social  affairs  afternoon  ones.  If  is  a 
sensible  plan  for  both,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  idea  will  soon  become  wide¬ 
spread.  The  young  folks  may  frolic  in 
the  evenings,  but  for  the  mothers  and 
the  elderly  ladies  the  afternoon  is  a 
good  time  for  social  joys.  At  least  the 
people  who  have  tried  it  think  so. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Some  Savory  Escallops. 

For  luncheon  and  hot  supper  dishes 
there  is  nothing  more  satisfying  than  an 
escallop,  and  many  and  savory  are  the 
variations  possible  to  the  resourceful 
housewife.  The  following,  while  not 
so  well  known  as  others,  will  be  found 
happy  additions  to  the  family  menu 
when  Winter’s  chill  puts  an  edge  on 
the  appetite. 

Escalloped  Eggs.  —  Cut  four  cold 
boiled  potatoes  and  six  hard  boiled 
eggs  into  slices.  Put  a  layer  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  then  cover  with 
a  layer  of  eggs,  repeating  until  all  are 
used.  Pour  over  a  sauce  made  of  four 
tablespoon  fuls  of  butter,  in  which  has 
been  cooked  two  slices  of  onion  for 
three  minutes;  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  stir  until  blended ;  then  pour  on 
gradually  two  cupfuls  of  scalded  milk. 
Cover  top  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs 
and  bake  until  done. 

Escalloped  Chicken. — Put  a  layer  of 
minced  chicken  (or  turkey)  in  a  but¬ 
tered  dish,  with  any  left-overs  of  dres¬ 
sing,  cover  with  cracker  crumbs  and 
moisten  with  chicken  gravy  thinned 
with  water,  repeating  until  dish  is  full. 
If  no  gravy  use  milk,  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter  over  each  layer.  This  is  an 
excellent  day-after-Christmas  dish,  more 
satisfying  than  salads  and  quicker  than 
croquettes. 


Escalloped  Cabbage. — Shred  cabbage 
fine  and  parboil.  Drain,  lay  in  a  but¬ 
tered  dish  and  cover  with  a  thick,  white 
sauce,  repeating  until  dish  is  full.  Cover 
top  with  cracker  crumbs,  add  salt  and 
pepper  and  bake. 

Escalloped  Onions. — Slice  onions  and 
parboil  in  salted  water.  Drain,  spread 
a  layer  in  a  buttered  dish ;  cover  thickly 
with  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper;  repeat  and  bake.  This 
is  a  particularly  dainty  onion  dish,  and 
will  be  much  relished  by  the  lovers  of 
this  succulent  vegetable. 

Escalloped  Rice.— Put  a  layer  of  cold, 
cooked  rice  in  a  baking  dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  cracker 
dust.  Repeat  until  dish  is  full;  have 
ready  a  cupful  of  tomato  sauce,  pour 
over  the  rice,  dot  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  bake  until  done. 

Escalloped  Tomatoes. — Slice  raw  to¬ 
matoes  to  make  one  pint,  or  drain 
canned  tomatoes;  have  ready  an  equal 
quantity  of  bread  crumbs.  Arrange  in 
layers  in  baking  dish  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  little  sugar  if 
liked,  salt  and  pepper.  Bake  one  hour 
for  fresh  tomatoes,  one-half  hour  for 
canned  ones.  , 

Escalloped  Fish. — Drain  and  pick  over 
one  can  of  salmon  (or  its  equivalent 
in  codfish,  diced  and  parboiled),  breaking 
into  small  portions.  Alternate  layers  of 
fish  with  cracker  crumbs,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste;  moisten  with  milk  and 
bake. 

Escalloped  Corn. — Alternate  layers  of 
canned  corn  (or  fresh)  with  cracker 
crumbs,  butter  and  seasoning.  Add 
milk  for  fresh  corn  and  bake  one-half 
hour.  MAUDE  E.  S.  HYMERS. 


Coffee  Substitute  from  Cow  Beets. 
— Scrape  the  skin  off  the  beets  and  wash 
them  in  water;  cut  to  small  square 
pieces,  let  dry,  and  roast  slowly  in  an 
oven  until  the  color  of  roasted  coffee  is 
reached.  Then  grind  immediately  and 
keep  the  product  in  a  well-covered  tin 
can.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  supply  for 
probably  a  year  on  hand,  as  quality  im¬ 
proves  with  keeping.  k.  g. 


THIS  WONDERFUL 
DISHWASHER  FOR 
THIRTY  DAYS 


FREE 


This  is  the  Kitchenette— the  dishwasher 
that  will  wash,  dry  and  sterilize  all  the 
dishes  used  by  a  large  family  in  a  few 
minutes.  No  need  to  put  your  hands  in 
water  or  perforin  any  labor  whatever, 
anu  the  Kitchenette 
does  itall  and  does  it 
better.  Jt  is  so  easy 
and  simple  that  a  child 
can  work  it,  and  it  is 
i  rigidly  guaranteed. 


Pay  $1:22 
a  Month 


Every  housekeeper  should  have  on©  at 
once.  We  don't  aak  you  to  buy  U  until  you 
have  tried  it  forSO  days  and  proved  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  it  i«  worth  its  weight 
In  gold.  We  don’t  ask  you  for  a  penny 
dow  n.  We  ship  you  the  Kitchenette  FKKK. 
Try  it  for  SO  days;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay 
on  our  easiest  of  easy  payment  plans — 
$1.0o  a  month, for  a  few  months.  If  you 
don’t  like  it  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense. 


KITCHENETTE  C  O.,  42  Pearl  8L, 

Huffnlo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  J. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the  Kitch¬ 
enette  Family  Dishwasher,  with  full  particulars  of  your 
Free  Trial  Offer  and  Fasy  Payment  Plan. 

This  coupon  la  to  be  worth  $1.00  if  1  decide  to  buy  m 
Kitchenette. 


Name  , 


Address. 


Anty  Drudge  Tells  How  to  Get 
the  Wash  Done  Earlier 

Mrs.  Tyred — “I’m  plum  tired  out!  Every  week  I  think 
I’m  going  to  get  through  earlier,  and  every  week  it’s 
later.  I  hoped  I  could  tackle  those  cherries  today, 
but  they’ll  have  to  rot,  I  guess.  The  washing  is  ail 
I  can  ever  manage  on  Mondays.” 

Anty  Drudge — “If  the  way  I  did  things  didn’t  work 
right,  I’d  try  a  new  way.  If  I’d  got  here  earlier, 
those  cherries  would  have  been  canned.  I’d  have 
showed  you  how  easy  it  is  to  wash  with  Fels-Naptha 
Soap,  and  how  much  time  you  save.” 

What  is  it  that  you  dread  the  most  about 
washday?  Is  it  the  steaming  suds  that  you 
must  bend  over  all  day?  Is  it  keeping  up 
a  fire  to  boil  the  clothes  with,  or  filling  the 
wash  boiler  and  lifting  it  up  and  down 
from  the  hot  stove?  Is  it  rubbing  your  hands 
sore  and  stiff  on  a  washboard  to  get  out  the 
dirt,  or  is  it  all  these  put  together? 

You  can  avoid  all  these  troubles  by  us¬ 
ing  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  because  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  works  best  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water, 
and  no  hard  rubbing  is  required. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

•  Part  V. 

The  Prehistoric  Horse. 

Professor  Marsh  traces  the  horse  in 
its  evolution,  or  development,  from  a 
little  animal  of  the  Eocene  period  no 
bigger  than  a  fox.  From  this  little 
animal  of  dim  and  distant  ages  the 
soliped  has  passed,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  through  many  different  forms, 
constantly  increasing  in  size  and  chang¬ 
ing  in  limbs,  feet,  teeth  and  many  other 
organs.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  term  “soliped”  includes  all  animals 
whose  hoofs  are  not  cloven,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  ass  and  zebra.  This  small 
progenitor  of  the  modern  horse  evi¬ 
dently  lived  on  low,  marshy  lands,  for 
he  had  five  distinct  spreading  toes  with 
which  to  prevent  himself  from  sinking 
in  the  mire.  A  complete  series  of  fos¬ 
sils  has  been  found  in  America,  show¬ 
ing  the  development  of  our  present  one¬ 
toed  horse,  through  many  links  in  the 
chain  of  evolution,  from  the  little  five- 
toed  animal  who  roamed  the  swamps 
and  morasses  in  the  days  when  earth 
was  young. 

The  two  facts  that  17  species  of  fossil 
horse  have  been  found  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  that  only  in  America  is  the 
series  from  a  five-toed  to  a  one-toed 
animal  complete,  seem  to  point  to  this 
continent  as  the  cradle  of  the  horse 
family.  It  is  impossible  for  naturalists 
to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of 
horses  in  America  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  That  they  were  very  numer¬ 
ous  at  one  time  is  certain  from  the 
number  of  fossils  which  are  found,  but 
whether  they  were  driven  out  by  gla¬ 
ciers,  disease  or  savage  animals  will 
never  be  known.  Many  fossil  remains 
of  the  horse  are  found  in  the  post¬ 
pliocene,  or  more  modern  strata  of  rock, 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  mastodon  and 
other  gigantic  animals.  Horses  of  this 
period  were  about  equal  in  size  to  our 
present  undomesticated  breeds. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  horse  inhabited  both  the 
Old  and  New  World  long  before  man. 
Many  of  these  prehistoric  races  became 
extinct,  while  others  survived.  Darwin 
believed  that  the  immediate,  or  nearest, 
ancestor  of  all  members  of  the  horse 
family  was  a  dun-colored  animal  with 
black  stripes  on  his  back,  shoulders  and 
hips  and  black  bars  on  his  legs.  He 
held  this  theory  from  the  fact  that  in 
all  breeds  of  horses  and  asses,  and 
other  species  of  the  horse  family,  there 
is  every  now  and  then  an  individual 
born  with  these  black  bars  and  stripes. 
This  he  considered  a  reversion,  or  tak¬ 
ing  back,  to  the  original  dun-colored, 
more  or  less  striped  primitive  stock. 

Wild  horses  are  found  in  America  on 
the  pampas  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres 
and  on  our  western  prairies.  These  are 
all  descendants  of  stock  brought  over 
from  Europe  by  Spaniards  and  Por¬ 
tuguese.  Several  varieties  of  wild 
horses  inhabit  the  steppes  of  eastern 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  Some  of  them 
may  have  originated  from  escaped  do¬ 
mesticated  animals,  but  it  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  these  vast  herds  be¬ 
long  to  the  original  wild  stock.  At  any 
rate,  the  wild  horses  of  the  steppes 
show  what  the  original  primitive  horse 
was  like.  They  are  much  smaller  than 
most  domesticated  breeds  (from  10  to 
13  hands),  more  muscular,  with  strong¬ 
er  limbs,  larger  head,  larger  and  less 
erect  ears,  more  bushy  mane  and  tail, 
longer  coat,  and  smaller  and  more  prim¬ 
itive  hoofs.  They  are  intelligent  and 
shy,  swift,  sure-footed  and  enduring. 
They  live  in  troops  and  are  led  by  an 
old  stallion  whom  they  follow  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  soldiers  do  a  captain.  Their 
sight  and  hearing  are  very  acute,  as 
well  as  their  sense  of  smell;  hence  they 
are  hard  to  approach. 

All  of  our  domestic  breeds  of  horses 
have  descended  from  five  varieties  of 
the  original  stock  inhabiting  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  possibly  northern  Africa. 
These  five  races  are  the  Piebald,  Bay, 
Dun,  White  and  Black. 

The  plateau  of  Tibet  is  the  home  of 
the  Piebald.  Even  to  this  day  they  are 
found  there  in  large  numbers.  They 
are  about  11  hands  tall,  finely  made  and 
strong.  Probably  they  were  first  domes¬ 
ticated  near  Tibet  and  then  brought 
west  into  Persia,  Arabia  and  Palestine. 
It  is  evident  from  the  following  that 
the  Prophet  Zachariah  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  Piebald  horse,  as  well 
as  the  bay.  In  chapter  one,  verse  eight, 


he  says:  “I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a 
man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  he 
stood  among  the  myrtle  trees  that  were 
in  the  bottom ;  and  behind  him  were 
three  red  horses  speckled  and  white.” 
The  Piebald  horse  was  taken  to  Greece 
and  Rome ;  in  fact,  the  poet  Virgil  re¬ 
fers  to  him  in  Canto  IX  of  the  Aeneid. 

“The  fiery  Turnus  fled  before  the  rest, 
A  pye-ball’d  steed  of  Thracian  strain 
he  press’d.” 

From  Rome  this  horse  was  taken  to 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  America, 
where  his  peculiar  markings  are  often 
seen  in  the  mustang  and  Indian  pony. 

The  Bay  horse  inhabited,  and  still  in¬ 
habits,  the  plains  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  is  small  and  well-made,  like 
the  Piebald,  and  varies  somewhat  in 
color,  which  shows  that  he  is  probably 
not  unmixed  with  other  races.  It  was 
in  all  probability  the  Bay  horse  which 
the  Hyksos  used  when  they  captured 
Memphis  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  2080 
B.  C.  Some  of  them  were  left  in  Egypt 
and  formed  part  of  the  original  stock 
of  that  country.  Others  were  taken  to 
Arabia  but  were  there  mixed  to  some 
extent  with  the  White  and  Piebald 
races.  It  is  likely  that  they  were  bred 
large,  for  war  horses,  even  in  very  early 
times.  The  blood  of  this  Bay  race  of 
horses,  through  the  Arabian  and  other 
eastern  breeds,  has  been  scattered  all' 
over  the  civilized  world. 

The  Dun  horse  is  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers  throughout  northern  Europe  and" 
northeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Shetland 
and  Norwegian  ponies  are  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  domesticated  breeds  of  this  type. 
The  dun,  or  brown  color,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  name,  is  character¬ 
istic,  and  a  black  stripe  running  from 
the  mane  to  the  roots  of  the  tail  is  usu¬ 
ally  found.  According  to  Darwin,  these 
markings  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
race  traces  more  directly  from  the  old 
progenitor  of  the  horse  family  than  do 
the  other  types.  The  Dun  horse  is 
small  and  very  hardy  and  is  said  to  be 
the  most  intelligent  and  docile  of  all 
the  wild  breeds.  He  is  shown  in  Greek 
sculpture  to  be  about  14  hands  high. 
His  blood,  like  that  of  the  Bay,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  makeup  of  many  breeds 
of  horses  throughout  the  civilized,  world. 

The  White  horse  was  the  most  hon¬ 
ored  and  the  most  beautiful  of  antiquity. 
His  original  home  was  in  Europe,  north 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  parts  of  Asia 
near  the  rivers  Jaxartes  and  Oxus.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Black  horse  of 
Europe,  he  was  the  largest  of  all  wild 
races,  standing  about  14  hands.  He  is 
massive  in  all  parts,  head  large,  tail 
long,  and  color  grizzly  white.  After  he 
came  under  the  control  of  man,  those 
specimens  purest  in  color  were  most  de¬ 
sired,  so  it  was  not  long  before  pure 
white  steeds  were  common.  This  horse 
first  appears  in  history  about  1700  B.  C. 
He  was  the  court  horse  of  Cyrus,  Xer¬ 
xes,  Darius  and  other'  early  eastern 
inonarchs.  In  Europe  and  northern 
Asia  he  was  worshipped  as  .a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  sun.  He  was  taken  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  spread  over  western 
Europe. 

Of  the  five  original  races,  by  far  the 
largest  was  the  great  Black  horse  of 
Europe.  He  lived  in  the  rich  valleys  of 
the  Weser,  Rhine,  Meuse,  Scheldt, 
Seine,  upper  Danube  and  in  fact  all  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Germany  and  France. 
He  was  hugely  proportioned  as  shown 
by  numerous  fossil  remains.  His  head 
was  large,  neck  short  and  thick ;  he  had 
long  and  heavy  mane  and  tail,  heavy 
hips  and  shoulders,  large  legs  with 
knotty  joints,  large,  flat  feet  and  long 
hair  from  knee  and  hock  down.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  wild  races 
to  be  domesticated,  in  spite  of  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  ancients  that  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  devil  and  that 
sparks  of  fire  streamed  from  his  tail 
as  he  ran.  This  early  domestication 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  be  captured  and  tamed. 
The  blood  of  this  great  Black  horse 
spread  into  Spain,  Italy,  eastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  In  fact,  all  of  our 
present  heavy  breeds  have  more  or  less 
of  it  in  their  make-up.  c.  s.  M. 

Cost  of  Keeping  Houses. — At  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  College  investigations  were 
made  covering  the  cost  of  keeping  horses. 
Over  1,000  horses  were  included.  The 
average  cost  of  keeping  horses  in  Columbus 
is  40.1  cents  a  day,  and  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  heavy  express  horses  are  fed  for 
nearly  2%  cents  less  than  light  driving 
horses.  The  lowest  cost  was  $89.02  per 
year  in  the  casj  of  an  underfed  animal,  and 
the  highest  cost  was  $229.02,  a  stallion 
being  fitted  for  show.  One  noticeable  fact 
was  the  absence  of  variety  .in  the  ration, 
the  principal  roughage  being  Timothy  lpiy 
the  year  round,  and  it  was  common  to  find 
this  feed  given  in  excess.  Corn  and  oats 
constituted  the  principal  grains  fed.  In 
one  instance  a  saving  of  $11.15  per  animal, 
or  a  yearly  saving  of  $669  was  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  four  pounds  of  oat 
straw  in  place  of  a  similar  amount  of  hay. 


Keep  Hogs 


A  DIPPING  TANK  OR  A  HOG  WALLOW 

WITH 

KRESO  DIPN2.I 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK 

THERE  IS  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  LOUSY  MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY  PIGS.  IF  VOU  HAVE  SOME 
OF  THIS  KIND  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  WORTH 
WHILE  TO  GETOUR  CIRCULAR  ON 
TANKS  AND  WALLOWS.  IT  TELLS 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  OF  CEMENT 

KRESO  DIP  N2I 

IS  A  REAL  NECESSITY 

ABOUT  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 
FOR  KILLING  LICE.TICKS, MITES. FLEAS. 
FOR  TREATING  SCAB.MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND  OTHER  SKIN  DISEASES; 

TO  DISIN  FECT,  DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE  Sc  PURIFY. 

ALL  OF  THESE  USES  FULLY  DESCRIBED 
IN  OUR  BOOKLETS.  WRITE  FOR  COPIES 
ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  KRESO  DIPNOI 

PARKE, DAVIS  8c  CO., 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 
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The 
SURE 
Power 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  _ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

W-Jt.l  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
w  rue.  j,uy  a  power  outfit  oi  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 


James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield, 


1.50  Keg 


Farmers’ 

NAILS 

Anywliere 

in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky. 
Semi  Postcard,  Name  and  address  to 

RAYMOND  McKEONE,  P.  0.  Box  1484,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 


^otHEAVE 

f&8  remedy 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse* 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


$3  Package* 

'  will  cure  any  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
W.ite  for  descriptive  booklet 


Minaral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pitts  burn,  Pa. 


J\$S  orbine 


I  STOPS 
_ LAMENESS 

from  a  Iione  Spavin,  King  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  bo  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  E  free. 

ABSORBING,  JK.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings, Enlarged 
Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 

Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 

[I  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints, 
windpuffs,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands'* 
with  the  never- failing 

* 

: 


Villi  fUC  UCVCI-idlilUK 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  dH  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.fcddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 


Lump 


laui  Put-Off  in  three  weeks  with 

jaw  cured  one  appUcatlon  of 


Adam’s  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 

U.  C.  ADAMS  UFO.  CO.,  Dept.  60,  Algono,  Iowa 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y 


MILK  CAN  COVER  EXPANDER 

MAKES  OLD  COVERS  NEW 

TIGHTENS  LOOSE  RIMS 
AN0  STRAIGHTENS 
DENTED  ONES  INSTANTLY 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 

PRICE,  $8.60  EACH 
,  WISNER  MFG.  CO..  New  York  City 

:  “  Everything  For  Dairymen  A I  wav, 
!u  Stock  ” 

IS 

W  FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

I  Easy  runn  ng.  Easily  cleaned- 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 
obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address  _  „ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  bainbr?dge?.5n.  y. 


1  Q5  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

iSEPARATOR 


1 


Unadilla  Silos  > 
are  the  best  j 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con-  ^ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TJnadlUa  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  A  Iso  make  Dairy  and 


toe  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 
D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  UK 


ac 


Keep  Stock  Vigorous  some,  expensive  diseases 

^i^Animal  Regulator  ffiTBffSCT 

perfect  condition — capable  of  working  harder. 
w  ~  producing  more,  and  resisting  disease 

__  25c,  50c,  $1.  25-lb  Pail,  *3.50 

pf#’  Heave  Cure^^f' «ul<*reUe”or  heavea 

,  P'  “Your  money  back  If  It  falls” 

Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at  dealers,  or 
write  us.  Our  products  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

**  v' 

li/' 


FACTS  ABOUT 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers  command  good  local  and  Northern  Markets. 


THE 


or 

Ry. 


SOUTHEAST 


The  Southern  Railway  Ge°obrg1a&s?.h&  FiSal 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  YOU  in  the  Southeast.  The 
“Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THAT  WOOD-HOOP  SILO. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  description 
of  silo  on  page  886,  but  would  like  more 
detailed  information.  How  are  the  hoops 
made,  the  size  of  nails  used,  etc.?  What 
is  the  size  of  the  lining  hoards?  A.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  silo  is  made  from  oak  hoops. 
To  make  these  hoops  lay  two  lengths 
down  on  ground  or  floor,  placing  two 
ends  together,  then  another  one  on  top, 
•with  the  half  of  length  each  way  from 
the  splice.  Begin  nailing  near  splice 
with  154-inch  wire  nails.  As  soon  as 
nailed,  say  12  inches  on  either  side  of 
splice,  start  on  the  form,  running  two 
strips  all  the  way  around  the  circle. 
Then  break  joints  at  proper  intervals 
with  another  set  of  hoop  strips,  using 
eight-penny  common  wire  nails,  which 
will  reach  through  the  three  strips.  Be 
sure  to  nail  thoroughly  all  the  way 
round  so  as  to  hold  the  hoop  stiffly  in 
shape.  Two  plans  can  be  used  for 
forms,  one  by  spiking  254-inch  pine 
blocks  on  an  inscribed  circle  on  a  barn 
floor  every  two  feet  apart.  The  other 
is  a  device  used  in  this  neighborhood 
for  years  sawed  from  oak  plank  two 
inches  thick  in  discs  like  the  figure  in 
circle  to  conform  to  the  diameter  used, 
splices  alternating  and  spiked  together 
as  illustrated.  Several  people  can  join 
in  making  one  of  these  forms  and  haul 
it  from  one  farm  to  another  on  a  hay 
rack.  The  lining  is  made  from  54-inch 
Georgia  pine  354  inches  wide.  In  se¬ 
lecting  material  use  nothing  but  solid 
flooring  with  all  sap  strips  thrown  out. 
In  constructing  wall  take  a  lath  eight 
feet  long,  drive  a  stake  at  center,  drive 
spike  in  lath  on  one  end,  then  a  spike 
at  other  end  6/2  feet  from  center  spike, 
another  16  inches  from  circle  end,  and 
inscribe  two  circles.  Excavate  16  inches 
wide,  18  to  20  inches  deep.  Break  stone 


in  trench  one  foot  deep.  Use  stone, 
brick  or  cement,  and  build  up  one  foot 
above  ground  surface.  Batter  the  wall 
toward  center  from  ground  up  to  eight 
inches  at  top.  It  took  less  than  three 
days  for  three  men  to  put  up  the  one 
shown  on  page  886,  and  they  filled  it  the 
next  day.  If  a  nice  finish  is  wanted 
knock  out  the  studding,  using  double 
surfaced  lining  with  hoops  surfaced,  and 
paint  well.  I  am  convinced  that  a  spray 
of  whitewash  on  inside  will  assist  in 
preserving  and  will  kill  the  ill-willed 
bacteria  that  infest  the  lining,  which 
will  act  as  a  yeast  to  start  trouble  in 
the  new  silage.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 


SHEEP  ON  A  MARYLAND  FARM. 

Will  you  give  me  wimt  information  you 
can  on  raising  sheep  and  caring  for  them? 
I  have  a  farm  of  300  acres  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Maryland.  How  many  sheep  can 
I  run  on  it?  One  half  is  cleared,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  woods  and  mixture,  e.  c.  h. 

I  believe  you  could  handle  sheep  to 
advantage  on  your  mountain  land,  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  someone  to  care  for 
them  properly,  or  who  is  intelligent  and 
interested  enough  to  learn  how.  With 
good  pasture  and  water,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  lambing  in  the  Spring,  require 
little  attention  for  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  There  are  times,  however,  when 
they  require  strict  attention  in  care  and 
feeding,  and  the  amount  of  profit  they 
will  yield  depends  largely  on  their  being 
kept  at  all  times  in  good  condition.  As 
an  investment  they  are  much  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  either  dairy  cattle  or  steers 
to  provide  shelter  and  feed  for,  and 
unless  an  epidemic  of  some  sort  sets  in 
there  is  less  danger  from  severe  losses. 
I  think  you  could  easily  handle  100  head 
to  advantage,  but  unless  you  have  a 
man  already  experienced  I  would  not 
commence  with  over  30.  The  loss  of 
such  a  flock  would  not  be  ruinous,  and 
yet  it  would  be  large  enough  for  you  to 
see  how  well  they  are  likely  to  live  with 
you.  There  are  probably  dealers  in 
your  part  of  the  country  who  are  han¬ 
dling  mountain  sheep,  West  Virginia 
bred,  at  this  season.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  a  lot  of  30  of  your  own 
selection  for  $4  to  $5  apiece,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  trust  to  your  own 


judgment  rather  than  the  dealer.  I 
would  pick  out  the  large  framed  ewes 
as  the  first  requisite ;  they  will  give'  you 
stronger  lambs  and  better  satisfaction 
all  around,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
said  about  their  age  or  breeding.  Ex¬ 
amine  also  their  teeth  and  udders ;  a 
ewe  that  is  lacking  in  either  is  bound 
to  be  a  loss  from  the  start,  and  likewise 
impossible  to  fatten  and  sell  to  advan¬ 
tage.  See  that  their  feet  are  sound.  If 
any  have  the  infection  known  as  ‘‘foot 
rot”  leave  the  whole  flock  alone.  It  is 
a  desperately  hard  struggle  to  get  rid 
of,  and  you  don’t  want  your  premises 
infected  with  it  either.  As  soon  as  you 
get  your  sheep  home,  dip  them  in  some 
standard  solution  for  scab,  and  do  not 
fail  to  do  it,  no  matter  what  the  dealer 
may  tell  you.  You  cannot  afford  to 
take  any  chances  of  ruining  the  sheep 
or  infecting  your  buildings  by  neglect 
in  this  respect. 

Now  that  you  have  your  flock  you 
will  require  shelter  and  fencing.  If 
you  can  build  a  shed  for  them  on  a 
fairly  steep  south  hillside  you  will  not 
require  anywhere  near  as  expensive  Or 
tight  a  built  building,  and  can  have 
it  open  to  the  front  as  well.  Other¬ 
wise  you  ought  to  build  a  fairly 
tight  building,  allowing  10  square 
feet,  at  least,  per  sheep.  The  main  point 
is  to  keep  them  dry,  as  they  will  stand 
much  cold  without  injury.  It  will  pay 
to  give  them  plenty  of  bedding,  as  their 
manure  is  well  worth  saving  carefully. 
When  it  comes  to  fencing  you  will  find 
it  your  greatest  expense,  as  you  must 
have  the  fences  in  good  repair  and 
built  especially  to  turn  sheep.  One 
weak  spot,  and  a  “jumper”  in  your 
flock  will  make  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
The  fence  I  find  best  for  this  purpose 
is  one  of  26-inch  woven  wire,  fitting 
as  closely  to  ground  between  posts  as 
possible,  and  above  it  four  inches  and 
16  inches,  respectively,  two  strands  of 
barbed  wire.  This  ought  to  turn  any 
sheep  and  also. keep  out  dogs  to  some 
extent.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to 
fence  and  fence  right  you  may  as  well 
leave  sheep  alone.  They  do  better  also 
if  they  can  be  changed  from  one  smaller 
pasture  to  another,  rather  than  being 
kept  all  the  time  in  one  large  area. 
You  can  use  some  of  your  woodland, 
too,  if  there  is  no  laurel  in  it,  but  I 
would  make  sure  of  this  before  turning 
the  sheep  in. 

One  word  as  to  dogs:  If  they  are 
as  plentiful  with  you  as  with  us,  you 
will  have  to  guard  against  them.  The 
best  protection  I  know  is  a  good  collie 
dog,  but  it  must  be  trained  with  the 
sheep,  and  it  takes  some  patience  to 
teach  one  not  to  worry  or  run  them 
too  hard.  Dorset  blood  seems  to  make 
them  less  afraid,  but  for  your  locality, 
unless  you  are  thinking  of  raising  Win¬ 
ter  lambs,  I  should  prefer  a  good  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram  for  breeding  purposes. 

R.  B. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hog  Wallow  j 
Prevents  Disease 
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TZEEPING  hogs  in  a  healthy, 
JA.  growing  condition  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  a  simple 
matter,  provided  preventive 
measures  are  adopted.  Sprin¬ 
kle  about  the  runs,  pens  and 
sleeping  quarters  and  in  the 
hog  wallow 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
*  Disinfectant 


f 

ft 
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and  your  hogs  will  do  the  rest. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  a 
guaranteed  germ  and  vermin  killer. 
No  bothersome  parasite  or  insidious 
microbe  can  get  in  its  deadly  work 
when  opposed  by  this  powerful  prep¬ 
aration.  Easy  to  prepare  and  entirely 
harmless.  Endorsed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab. 
Use  it  freely  to  disinfect  foul  drains, 
sinks  and  outbuildings.  Send  for 
dip  booklet. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-X.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CURE 


>F  THAT 

SPAVIN 


f  —or  that  Curb,  Spltnt.  Ringbone 
or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.  Mr.  Martens  of 
Shawano.Wls.,  writes  this  about 

Kendall’s  SB%1" 

•‘I  have  l>een  using  your  Spavin  Cure  for 
years  for  Spavin  aud  Ringbone,  anti  would 
not  be  without  it,  because  it  never  failed.” 
Let  ua  send  you  other  letters.  Get  a 
bottle  of  Kendall’s  at  once.  You  may 
need  it  any  day.  At  your  druggists  $1 
a  bottle.  6  for  Ask  for“  lreatiso 
on  tho  Horse” — Free,  or  write  to 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Ver¬ 
mont,  U.S.  A, 


DA.IB.Y  CA.TTLE 

Jersey  Bull  Bargains 

Calves  by  our  imported  Bull,  Julia’s  Majesty,  No. 
89,717.  A.  J.  C.  C. 

Also  by  the  celebrated  American  bred  Hull,  Duke’s 
Romp,  75,300,  A.  J.  O.  C.,  out  of  splendid  cows  of 
choice  breeding — some  of  them  imported. 

PRICES  $25  TO  $IOO 

To  make  room  for  young  stock,  will  sell  some  good 
fresh  Jersey  cows. 

For  prices  and  further  descriptions,  address 

W.  M.  HARRIS,  Deep  Spring  Farms,  WALPACK  CENTER.  N.  J. 

FOR  9  A  I  p— We  must  reduce  our  herd  and 
offer  for  quick  sale  7  Jersey 
Cows  in  one  bunch  for  $550.00.  No.  1.  7-yoar  old, 
register  of  merit  cow,  sound  ami  right,  447  lbs. 
butter;  half-sister  made  767  lbs.  No.  2.  8-year  old, 
sound  and  right— a  good  one.  No.  3.  5-year  old, 
sound  and  right,  register  of  merit  cow,  465  lbs. 
butter.  No.  4.  10-year  old,  sound  and  right — a 
good  one.  No.  5.  2-year  old  heifer  in  milk,  very 
nice  and  promising.  No.  6.  13-year  old,  just  fin¬ 
ished  year  test,  over  500  lbs.  butter.  No.  7.  10-year 
old,  register  of  merit  cow.  512  lbs.  butter:  half- 
sister  made  767 lbs.  GLENWOOD  FARM,  ENSEN0RE,  N.Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

Reglstered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  raos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULT  It  YT  Wurrt  jou  Cikcui.au. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


A  FINE  ST.  LAMBErYjERSEY  BULL 

of  good  size,  A  sure  breeder;  of  kind  disposition. 
A  fane  individual.  Recorded  in  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
A.  D.  SVVEITZER,  Box  230,  Alliance,  O. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  tine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Price,  $100.00  each. 

THIS  18  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Auy.  40  Yearlinu  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Rey.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Grades  and  will  please  yon. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  J5.  WKIJSTKU 

3U-F-5  I>ept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old.  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  three  A.  R.O.  Holsteins  for  herd  foun¬ 
dation  cows,  bred  to  a  35.61  lb.  bull.  Send  for 
pedigrees  and  prices. 

CLOVEItDAl.li  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f0orrSfp'^rite 


offei 


THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  CMtenanw.VVl 


in  send  for  the  Official  Sales 
*  List  of  the  NEW  YORK 


If 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION^  Bax  96^ PeekVhill .  EG T 

TKt  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

for  sale.  Charlton  School,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

King  David  22057.  ^roppocnn^cT^T^BR^TTy 
Hullio  Loo  of  Maple  Glenn  15525:  Bess  of  Edinburgh 
25497.  Address,  J.  PUGH,  Statiou  A,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio 

'I'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumans  burg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead- 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  aud  swine.  Write  for  sale  list 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Ronte  ], 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O... 
on  Penna.  R.R.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


Milk  Producers 


for  New  York  City  market 
desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


—The  Shepherd’s — | 

If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  learn  how  to  properly  care 
for  sheep  or  goals  you  need  this  beautiful  publication  ; 
the  best  in  the  world.  Only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Free 
sample  copy  to  those  mentioning  this  weekly.  Agents 
W  anted.  Address  3 1 0  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Journal 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP 

Unequaled  for  Winter  Lambs 

A  few  choice  thoroughbred  Yearling  Rams  and 
older  Ewes  for  salo  at  money-saving  prices. 

W.  P  RUPERT  &  SON,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHR0PSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rants,  tincst  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK.  Hall.  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

“  Shropshire  ”  Hants  for  sale  at  good  value  to  the 
purchaser.  Write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mar.  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Shronshirft  Ram<i~Sonie  ?ooa  OT1“8  at  ftebt 

out  uptime  Udlllb  pnees.  Flock  contains  Eng¬ 
lish  blood  from  Cooper,  Thorn,  and  Buttar;  is  well 
covered  and  tight  wooled.  Traver  Farm,  Wynantskill.N.Y. 

Elm  Place — Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  Livingston  Co.,  N.Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Salehs 

LAMBS.  E.  E,  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

For  Qalp-REGJSTERED  H AMPSHIREDOWN 
rui  oalG  SHEEP.  ’The  best  of  Breeding. 

H.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  9,  Mercer,  Fa. 

IE  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 

CHR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Prico 
0  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


L 


Dogs  and.  Ferrets 


THOROUGHBRED  Beagle  Oogs  and  Pups,  bred  from  registered 
1  stock, for  sale.  HoraceLawrence,  Routes  Westchester, Pa. 

pm  I  IC  Dime  entitled  to  registry ;  spayed  females 
UULL.lt.  r  uro  Circulars.  SILAS  PIGhlU, Montrose,  Fa 

10,000FERRETS  FOR  SALE~Write-forprice 


it’s  free. 


„  .  list  and  catalog. 

DeKletne  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 


CERRETS  FOR  SALE — Either  color,  large  or  small 
*  singlos,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots,  choice  stock. 
Catalogues  free.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich, O 

L10UN0S  for  Coon,  Fox  and  Deer,  sent  on  ten  days’ 
■■  trial,  pedigreed  and  eligible  to  registry,  trained 

and  untrained.  -  R.  F.  JOHNSON,  Assumption,  1,3. 


SWINE 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raiso 

Jersey  Reds 

Patten  easily  and  quickly, 
email  boued,  Ionic  bodied, 
VlgeroilS)  prolific.  Meat 
uimurpuHMed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  All  plgH  and  hogs 
vaccinated  with  ecrum. 
Write  today  for  tree  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHW00D 

W  e  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  yenr 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  ill  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  sale.  Visitors  always  we  come  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK 


BERKSHIRES.- 


in  Connecticut.  Hows  bred  for  A pril  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N,  Piunrietor,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

HOGS  and  POULTKY-STSS.^ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tohoso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

TA  IWU/flPTfK-f™  herd  that  won  over  100 
inmmvi\inj  ribbons.  A  bunch  of  cham¬ 
pionships  in  1911.  One  spring  litter  averaged  84  lbs. 
at  90  days.  (Pigs  not  fat. )  H.  S.  Green,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glenmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

Pigs  of  both  sex 
ed  Sows.  Service  Hoars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BA1CNKS.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

I  P  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
Ui  li  u,  0  Gilts  ^,,,1  ]|  Tojry  young  Boars;  pairs ; 
no  akin,  FKK1)  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 

DREMIER  BERKSHIRES — Young  Boars  and  Sows  bred 
"  in  the  purple,  at  reasonable  prices  Address 

“HIGHLAWN”  FARM,  ESSEX  CO.,  MORIAH.  N  Y 

0.  I.  C.  Young  Sow  Pigs  ^arpigs.$4Ye"K-b: 

Y earling  Brood  Sows.  $15  each.  Fiuo  stock  in  er 

cellent  health.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvate,  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 


CHELD0N  FARM  reglsteted  Durocs. 
0  Bred 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  a  herd  of  thirty-five 
purebred  registered  Holsteins  all  descended  from  four 
cows  purchased  ten  years  ago  for  $150.  Animals  have 
been  sold  from  this  herd  for  breeding  purposes  to  the 
amount  of  five  times  the  cost  price  and  the  herd  now  con¬ 
tains  more  than  thirty  cows,  worth  at  least  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  foundation  stock. 

Here  is  an  object  lesson  for  any  man  ambitious  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  thing  out  of  dairying. 

Send  For  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y.  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt* 
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A  TRAPPER’S  NOTES. 

PART  I. 

Mink  Trapping  and  Traps. 

I  hat’s  learned  from  experience  that 
No.  IVz  traps  are  the  best  to  use  for 
all-around  trapping.  They  cost  -more 
and  are  somewhat  heavier  to  carry 
than  the  No.  1,  but  one  is  so  much  more 
sure  of  holding  an  animal.  All  traps 
should  be  oiled  before  setting  with  some 
good  fine  oil,  just  joints  and  working 
parts.  Traps  that  are  new  should  be 
colored ;  this  can  be  done  by  boiling 
them  in  soft  maple  bark.  New  traps 
should  be  tried  and  fitted  by  smoothing 
latch  and  notch  in  pedal  that  latch  fits 
in;  pedal  should  not  be  much  higher 
than  the  jaws  of  trap  when  set.  Try 
the  new  trap  to  see  how  easy  or  hard 
it  sets.  Set  trap  and  try  it  with  left 
hand;  put  index  finger  under  jaw  of 
trap,  finger  under  pedal,  and  then  on 
top  of  pedal;  work  pedal  down  to 
spring  easy.  To  spring  harder  leave 
higher.  Traps  for  mink  and  other  small 
animals  should  spring  quite  easily,  and 
heavier  animals  somewhat  harder.  To 
get  bait  you  need  a  gun  and  it  should 
be  a  shotgun  too.  I  have  used  both 
rifle  and  shotgun  while  hunting  deer 
and  trapping;  have  shot  for  animals 
with  them.  The  rifle  damages  too  much 
hy  tearing  the  skins  and  is  not  as  good 
for  shooting  bait,  as  with  some  prac¬ 
tice  anyone  can  shoot  game  running 
or  flying,  and  will  not  damage  fur  as 
much  as  with  rifle. 

My  favorite  baits  are  red  squirrel, 

partridge,  wild  duck  and  fish.  Shoot 

squirrels  with  shotgun  at  short  range, 
and  with  fine  shot,  so  as  to  make  the 
meat  bloody.  One  squirrel  will  make 
four  baits,  other  game  for  bait  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Don’t  skin  or  pick  bait;  it  is 
best  without,  and  can  be  carried  whole 
and  cut  oft  as  needed.  I  add  a  small 

piece  of  fish  to  each  bait  if  it  is  possi- 


MINK  TRAP  IN  POSITION. 

ble  to  get  it.  With  traps,  bait  and  gun 
start  for  some  stream  or  lake ;  more 
on  lake  trapping  when  we  are  done  with 
stream.  Follow  along  stream  until  you 
come  to  a  place  where  the  bank  is 
18  inches  high  or  higher  with  a  short 
beach  to  water’s  edge,  say  18  or  20 
inches  from  water’s  edge.  This  is  my 
favorite  place  to  set  for  mink.  The 
water  must  be  shallow,  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  Dry  sticks  are  better  than 
green  sticks,  as  chopped  or  cut  greet! 
sticks  are  liable  to  attract  the  animal’s 
attention.  Get  dry  sticks,  limbs  or  poles 
that  you  can  break.  Break  them  and 
shove  in  ground  from  bank  to  water’s 
edge  in  an  oblong  enclosure  for  mink; 
stakes  should  stand  about  15  or  16 
inches  high  and  close  together.  Leave 
an  opening  at  water  about  the  size  of 
trap.  Trap  should  be  one  to  1 V*  inches 
under  water.  When  set,  stake  trap  out 
■in  water  as  far  as  chain  will  allow, 
so  as  to  drown  animals  when  caught. 
Set  trap  in  opening  just  a  little  out 
in  stream,  see  above.  When  mink  comes 
along  he  will  have  to  climb  bank  or 
go  over  trap  and  close  to  bait.  The 
bait  is  fastened  in  back  of  bait  house 
with  a  small  stick  with  a  hook  to  hold 
bait;  the  stick  is  made  of  any  small 
limb  or  branch.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
put  some  pieces  of  bark  or  sticks  under 
bait  to  keep  it  from  tainting,  as  damp 
ground  will  mold  or  taint  bait.  When 
bait  gets  moldy  or  tainted  it  should  be 
replaced  by  fresh.  The  trap  stake  is 
made  the  same  as  the  bait  stick  with 
hook  on,  only  heavier,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long.  The  hook  keeps  ring  of  trap 
chain  from  being  pulled  off  stake.  Traps 
can  be  fastened  to  logs,  poles,  roots  or 
anything  that  is  solid  enough  to  hold 
by  driving;  the  little  dog  attached  to 
ring  of  trap  chain  by  driving  dog  in 
them  with  hatchet.  The  bait  house  can 
be  used  any  place  along  water’s  edge,  as 
bait  will  attract  animal  to  trap,  but  any 
steep  bank  they  are  forced  to  go  to  it. 
Traps  can  be  set  under  over-hanging 
bank.  Set  straps  and  pin  a  piece  of  bait 
over  in  bank.  Traps  should  be  under 
water  until  water  freezes  too  much. 

Another  good  place  may  be  found 
around  stumps  or  trees;  there  some¬ 


times  will  be  holes  that  mink  go  through 
in  such  places.  When  it  gets  too  cold 
to  set  in  water,  dry  sets  have  to  be  used, 
Cover  trap  with  feathers,  moss  or  rab¬ 
bit  fur  plucked  off  the  skin  of  the 
rabbit.  Snow  makes  a  good  cover  for 
traps.  -  s.  D.  VOSBURG. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cattle  Eating  Shingles. 

The  following  appeared  in  “The 
Maine  Farmer 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  a  late  number 
of  “The  Farmer,”  for  a  remedy  for  cattle 
chewing  shingles,  boards,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
I  will  say  that  I  believe  a  liberal  feeding 
of  bran  or  clover  hay  will  stop  this  seem¬ 
ingly  unnatural  craving.  I  have  no  trouble 
with  my  cattle  when  I  have  plenty  of 
clocer  hay  and  when  I  do  not  and  they  be¬ 
gin  to  chew  old  boards,  I  give  two  or  four 
quarts  of  bran  a  day  in  two  feeds,  and 
the  trouble  usually  disappears  in  a  few 
days.  r.  w.  Howard. 

Every  year  we  have  50  or  more  ques¬ 
tions  from  people  who  find  their  cattle 
eating  old  boards,  chewing  old  bones,  or 
drinking  filthy  water.  The  trouble  is 
usually  worse  with  young  stock.  It  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  lime  and  phosphate 
in  the  food.  There  being  this  lack  of 
bone-forming  material  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  is  upset.  Nature  cannot  do  her 
proper  work  in  building  up  the  body, 
and  the  result  is  a  “depraved  appetite.” 
In  their  craving  for  bone-forming  food 
the  cattle  gnaw  at  anything  they  can 
find.  The  remedy  is  to  provide  what 
the  cattle  need.  Bran  is  good,  also 
clover  hay  or  oil  meal.  Cornmeal  does 
not  help  much.  A  handful  of  fine  bone 
meal  with  the  grain  will  help. 
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Stacking  Cornstalks. — I  read  in  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes  on  page  978,  bow  some¬ 
one  wishes  to  know  how  to  stack  corn 
fodder  so  that  it  will  not  mould  or  heat. 
When  I  w#s  a  boy  we  did  the  following 
way,  with  good  results:  Cut  a  pole  16  or 
20  feet  long,  sharpen  the  large  end  for 
fence  post ;  make  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  crowbar  and  set  the  pole  as  near 
straight  and  solid  as  possible.  Then  make 
a  platform  around  the  pole  of  blocks  and 
old  rails  or  poles  to  about  a  foot  above 
ground  and  in  width  according  to  the 
length  of  cornstalks.  Then  lay  the  bundles 
around  the  pole,  butts  out,  tops  to  or  about 
a  foot  past  the  pole.  If  necessary,  put 
occasionally  a  bundle  next  to  the  pole  in 
order  to  keep  the  middle  higher  than  the 
outside,  so  the  water  will  drip  off  the  butts 
of  the  stalks.  When  the  stack  is  about 
high  enough  draw  in  so  the  stack  will  be 
nearly  to  a  point.  I  think  a  little  rye 
straw  would  make  a  good  cap  to  help  keep 
out  the  rain.  The  stalks  always  kept  nice 
and  dry.  Those  days  the  stalks  were  fed 
out  of  doors  in  the  Winter.  I  would  not 
advise  building  stack  more  than  12  or  15 
feet  high,  as  it  might  be  inclined  to  tip 
over.  e.  p.  F. 

,  West  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

Oat  Straw  for  Bedding. — J.  T.  K.,  on 
page  985,  asks  if  oat  straw  has  any  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  health  or  condition  of  the 
horse  if  used  for  bedding.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  say  it  has  no  bad  effects  upon  horses 
for  bedding,  as  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  in  this  northern  section  use  oat 
straw  for  bedding  horses  and  cows,  as 
oats  are  the  main  grain  crop  grown  in  this 
dairy  section.  The  main  trouble  we  have 
is  to  prevent  the  horse  from  eating  his 
bedding,  and  by  tying  a  horse  a  little 

short  this  can  be  overcome,  as  he  can¬ 
not  reach  the  floor  with  his  nose.  We  also 
feed  oat  straw  to  cows  and  horses  in  Win¬ 
ter,  as  horses  do  not  work  much  here  at 

that  season.  We  feed  it  in  preference  to 
hay,  as  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 

heaves,  and'  cows  in  milk  relish,  oat  straw 
once  a  day  when  fed  corn  silage,  so  do  not 
be  afraid  of  using  oat  straw  for  bedding, 
but  look  out  for  buckwheat  straw,  as  it 
will  give  a  horse  what  we  call  the  buck¬ 
wheat  itch.  a.  g.  w. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  -  i 


Concrete 

Hog-Houses 

The  clean,  warm,  well-kept  hog 
pays  the  biggest  profits.  A  con¬ 
crete  hog-house  is  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  kind  of  economy.  Seven 
pigs  to  a  litter  a$  early  as  March 
is  the  rule  in  a  hog-house  built 
of  concrete. 

When  you  build  insist  upon 

LEHIGH 

Portland  Cement 

It  is  safest  for  all  structures  in¬ 
tended  to  last  forever.  Because 
Lehigh  is  always  uniform  in  color 
and  quality.  There  is  only  one 
grade — the  best-: — it’s  the  grade 
engineers  insist  upon.  Look  for 
LEHIGH  on  every  bag. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  A® 
the  best  cement  that  money  can 
buy — ask  for  LEHIGH. 

Concrete  Handbooks 
Free 

“The  Modern  Farmer”  and 
“Concrete  Silos”give  just  the 
practical  information  about 
the  use  of  concrete  that 
every  up-to-date  farmer 
wants.  Both  sent  without 
charge. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Dept.  3897,  Allentown,  Pa 

(11  Mills,  11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity) 

(68)  , 


mm 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 
the  market; 
guaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad¬ 
dress  Dept\}32 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


TriniiJad  Lake  asphalt 


Avoid  roofings  that 
crack  like  old  shoes, 
because — 

the  oils  of  their  pores 
dry-out  after  short 
exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  and  leave  the 
roofing  lifeless  and 
leaky.  Get  the  per¬ 
manent  roofing- 

"THEf  TRINIDAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 

mSw 

The  natural  oils  of 
Trinidad  Lake  as¬ 
phalt  are  lastingly 
stored  in  it.  That’s 
the  difference  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial. 

They  keep  Genasco 
pliable  —  always 
ready  to  resist  every 
condition  of  weather 
that  attacks  it. 

Put  Genasco  on  the 
roof  of  all  your  farm- 
buildings,  and  forget 
it. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev¬ 
eral  weights.  In  handy  rolls.  Ready 
to  lay — and  easily  done  by  anyone. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  helpful  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and 
sample— free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water- 
tight  without  ce- 

_  ment,  and  prevents 

•••S — SS  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Carries  off  surplus  water: 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

_ Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 

— j  l  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  89  Third  Ave.,  Albany  N  Y’ 


WELDED  BY 


PERFECT”  FENCE 


ELECTRICITY 


A  tough,  strong,  reliable  fence,  that  can  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency. 
The  electrically  welded  joints  produce  a  one-piece  fabric  which  resists  jolts, 
jars  and  strains  with  its  whole  surface.  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  excels  all 
others  in  strength,  durability  and  economy,  is  easiest  to  erect,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  adjusted  to  uneven  ground  without  trouble  or  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  present  day  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence  is  made  exclusively  of  special 
Open  Hearth  wire,  into  the  texture  of  which  is  worked  a  newly-discovered 
ingredient  that  preserves  the  wire  many  years  longer  than  ever  before,  be¬ 
cause  it  resists  the  destructive  influences  of  corrosion  clear  through  from  skin 
to  core.  Also  coated  with  pure  zinc  surface  galvanizing. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  this  latest  improvement  in  fence  manufacturing,  found  only  In  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fences,  together  with  catalogue,  showing  styles  for  every  FIELD.  FARM.  RANCH.  LAWN. 
CHICKEN.  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and  GARDEN;  or.  better  still,  SEE  YOUR  DEALER. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  ‘  Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Bright,  Annealed 
and  Galvanized ,  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Fence  Staples;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Standard 
Wire  Nails;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails;  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing. 
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M  I  L  IS. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 


The  Massachusetts  Milk  Situation. 

Does  the  contractor  in  any  case  ever 
pay  the  producer  all  he  can,  and  make 
just  profit  enough  himself  to  continue  in 
business?  I  believe  in  some  cases  this  is 
true,  and  that  the  contractor  or  peddler 
to-day  who  buys  nearby  milk  produced  in 
Massachusetts  as  the  rule  pays  as  high  a 
price  as  he  can  possibly  afford  to  and  live. 
I  believe  if  the  long  distance,  much  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  was  labeled  and  sold  for 
what  it  really  is,  and  not  for  fresh  milk, 
as  in  too  many  cases  it  is  to-day,  that 
most  retail  buyers  would  take  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  milk  in  preference  to  the  long 
distance  milk  even  at  a  greater  cost,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  perfectly  sure  they  were 
getting  just  what  they  were  paying  for 
and  nothing  else.  As  the  case  is  to-day, 
the  consumer  gets  a  poor  product  at  a 
high  price  in  too  many  cases.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  in  Massachusetts  is  held  to  stricter 
regulations  and  enforcement  of  same  than 
out-of-State  producers  are,  has  a  less  fa¬ 
vorable  freight  rate,  and  if  anything  a 
poorer  price,  according  to  real  value  and 
cost  of  production,  than  out-of-State  milk ; 
in  fact  receives  a  price  which  gives  him 
no  profit  whatever  at  present  high  price 
of  grain  and  feedstuff.  These  are  facts. 
Will  some  one  come  forward  with  a  remedy 
which  will  give  to  each  what  is  due  him, 
both  producer  and  consumer,  ^and  also 
give  the  middleman  a  fair  profit,  not  an 
excessive  one,  as  some  do  get,  but  not  all. 
One  great  cry  is  do  away  with  the 
middleman  altogether,  and  the  thing  will 
be  all  right ;  divide  his  profit  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  and  give  the  farmer 
a  fair  price  for  a  reliable  product  and  the 
consumer  a  better  milk  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  is  or  has  been  paying.  This 
sounds  good  as  a  theory,  but  will  it  work 
out  in  practice?  I  believe  not,  for  it  is 
human  nature  always  to  want  what  some¬ 
one  else  has,  and  get  it  as  cheap  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  on  the  other  hand  make  the 
other  fellow  pay  you  all  you  can  squeeze 
out  of  him  for  what  he  gets  of  vou.  The 
middleman  acts  as  a  buffer  between  the 
two ;  he  gets  bumped  and  he  bumps  all 
he  can  out  of  the  other  parties. 

If  laws  or  regulations  of  a  fair  nature 
to  all  parties  could  be  passed  and  en¬ 
forced  so  as  to  stop  the  bumping  of  all 
the  parties  and  make  them  all  toe  the 
scratch  and  stay  there,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  in  short  make  a  specialist,  as  you 
pight  say,  out  of  each,  yet  controlled  and 
held  in  check  by  a  higher  authority  who 
was  perfectly  fair  and  just  to  all  parties, 
I  believe  the  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  found.  The  situation  will  never  be 
right  and  things  run  smooth  until  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  is  brought  to  pass ;  one 
cannot  get  along  without  the  other  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  any  really  large  business  you 
must  have  a  manufacturer,  a  handler  and 
a  buyer.  The  three  are  all  necessary  to 
do  business  ;  there  is  no  question  whatever 
about  it.  In  the  Massachusetts  milk  situa- 
tion  you  have  for  years  past  seen  the  re- 
suit  of  the  interested  parties  not  working 
together,  and  in  not  having  a  proper  au- 
thonty  to  make  them  each  do  his  part 
in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner.  Now, 
get  together,  elect  a  commander  who  will 
make  each  and  all  do  as  they  should, 
make  each  keep  his  end  up,  and  things 
will  run  much  smoother  than  has  been  the 
case  ever  before.  a  e  p 


Prices  of  Milk. 

The  outlook  for  the  dairy  farmer  for  the 
next  six  months  is  not  very  encouraging 
and  anything  short  of  five  cents  per  quart 
for  milk  from  October  1  to  April  1  means 
loss  and  disaster.  Milk  is  a  short  supply. 
Cows  are  high  ;  forward  and  fresh  cows  are 
selling  for  $75  to  $100,  and  scarce.  Feed 
from  $31  to  $35  per  ton ;  farm  help  scarce 
and  wages  high.  ITay  crop  was  very  good, 
but  old  crop  all  cleaned  out.  Farmers  in 
general  are  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  this  will  be  for  the  middle¬ 
men  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  above  the 
cost  of  production,  or  for  the  farmers  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  stop  the 
supply  for  a  few  days.  j.  w.  w. 

Sussed,  N.  J. 

In  this  section  milk  is  either  sold  to  the 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  of  Hershey,  Pa.,  to 
the  P.  &  It.  Railroad  Co.,  or  sold  at  retail 
in  the  city  of  Lebanon  and  the  smaller 
towns  surrounding  Lebanon,  and  some 
make  butter  for  market.  The  Hershey 
Chocolate  Co.  pays  for  July,  August  and 
September  $1.45  per  100  pounds;  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  $1.60;  for  November,  $1.70,  and 
for  December,  $1.85.  This  is  the  price 
paid  to  those  that  sign  the  contract,  the 
contract  being  to  give  all  their  milk  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  fixed  price.  Those  not 
signing  the  contract  get  10  cents  a  100 
less.  The  milk  has  to  he  cooled  soon  after 
being  milked  and  hauled  to  a  local  station 
each  morning,  where  it  is  fetched  by  gaso¬ 
line  trucks,  and  along  the  street  railway 
by  a  car.  For  milk  delivered  at  Hershey 
they  pay  15  cents  a  100  more.  Those  who 
retail  their  milk  in  the  city  and  towns  sell 
at  six  and  seven  cents  a  quart.  We  get 
?0  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  for  the  last 
several  weeks,  fetched  at  our  door  by  a 
Lebanon  grocer.  The  Lebanon  market  is 
about  34  cents  a  pound.  The  farmers  got 
an  extra  good  crop  of  hay  and  the  corn  is 
a  good  crop,  so  they  will  have  a  good 
supply  of  feed,  and  hardly  any  cows  will 
go  out  of  this  section ;  in  fact,  cows  are 
more  generally  coming  into  this  section 
than  going  ont.  Of  course  farmers  will 
buy  some  feed,  such  as  bran,  dairy  feed, 
etc.,  to  feed  with  the  hay  and  other  feed, 
but  not  as  much  need  be  bought  as  last 
Winter.  They  have  a  lot  of  wheat  to  sell, 
also.  Occasionally  a  cow  is  sold  for  $100 
or  even  more,  but  the  average  price  ranges 
from  about  $55  to  $S0.  As  to  whether 
the  farmers  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
the  price  received  for  milk,  I  will  say  one 
thing  is  certain ;  that  dairying  is  not  a 
get-rich-quiek  scheme,  but  it  means  work 
and  lots  of  it  every  day,  and  much  capital 
invested,  and  sometimes  loss  by  sickness  or 
otherwise,  and  it  takes  good  management 
to  come  out  with  even  a  small  profit  if 
feed  and  manure  and  labor  and  everything 
have  been  figured  for,  for  their  market 
value.  But  the  farmers  do  not  always 
give  full  credit  for  the  feed  raised  on  the 
farm  and  the  work  they  and  their  family 


do.  The  outlook  for  dairying  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  though,  in  this  section, 
since  so  much  milk  is  sent  to  the  large 
cities  and  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  buys 
so  much.  The  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  uses 
many  tons  of  milk  daily,  but  they  produce 
much  of  the  milk  they  use  on  the  scores 
of  their  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Hershey. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  s.  r.  s. 


Both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are 
falling  iu  their  cow  population,  and  the 
why  is  a  mystery.  Towns  and  cities  ,  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  aud  all  these 
must  be  fed.  To  ray  mind  the  great  fault 
with  the  dairymen  is  the  lack  of  proper 
judgment  in  raising  stock,  only  a  few 
raising  purebred  stock,  and  few  are  those 
who  ever  take  pains  to  have  their  stock 
tested.  Take  this  factory  here,  built  24 
years  ago.  At  one  time  it  ran  to  200.000 
pounds  yearly.  Now  we  can  get  only 
50.000,  and  the  writer  took  charge  nearly 
two  years  ago.  I  made  inquiry  regarding 
the  dairy  and  butter  section  of  New  York, 
thinking  it  might  be  feasible  to  buy  cream 
and  transport  by  baggage  rates  here  to 
keep  up  our  supply,  for  our  trade  is  grow¬ 
ing  so  we  cannot  fill  it,  and  Connecticut 
creameries  receive  about  five  cents  over 
New  York,  so  we  can  transport  quite  a 
distance.  f.  s. 


Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson  notes  the 
large  increase  in  Canadian  imports  of  Aus¬ 
tralasian  butter,  reaching  2,241,584  pounds 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1912. 
Butter  is  retailing  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
at  35  cents  per  pound.  Exports  of  cream 
from  the  Kingston  district  to  the  United 
States,  however,  totaled  $10,000  worth  In 
July  alone. 


This  is  a  dairy  district.  Good  common 
cows  with  calf  at  side,  $50  to  $65 ;  good 
grade  Ilolsteins,  $70  to  $85 ;  choice  Hol- 
steins,  $S5  to  $100.  Milk  is  all  taken  to 
the  condensery ;  they  are  paying  for  Sep¬ 
tember  $1.35  a  hundred.  Hay,  $10  to  $12. 

Greenville,  Ill.  c. 

Wheat,  90  cents;  old  corn,  70;  potatoes, 
65 ;  onions,  75 ;  oats,  30 ;  hay,  about  $10 
delivered ;  hogs,  eight  cents ;  cattle,  grass 
fed,  six  cents ;  chickens,  about  12  cents ; 
beans,  about  four  cents  a  pound.  J.  t. 

Marshall,  Ill. 

We  have  a  good  crop  of  hay  and  grain, 
and  corn  for  silage  is  coming;  on  very  fast 
now  and  will  be  a  fair  quantity.  The  tone 
about  dairying  is  a  little  indifferent.  Some 
cows  have  been  sold  to  ship,  while  some 
that  did  not  have  a  full  herd  have  bought 
from  neighbors  to  fill  up.  The  Bordens 
have  just  put  out  their  price  for  six  months 
from  October  1,  which  averages  $1.81  per 
100  pounds  and  is  10  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  last  year.  By  a  rule  that  went  into 
force  last  May  that  when  a  man’s  barn 
scores  68  or  more  he  receives  10  cents 
extra,  this  10-cent  loss  will  be  made  good. 

Hubbardsville,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  h. 


Jersey  Red  Hogs. 

There  are  general-purpose  pigs  as  well 
as  highly  specialized  breeds  for  particular 
lines.  The  Yorkshire  is  the  well-known 
bacon  type,  the  Berkshire  for  lard,  and 
so  on.  The  Jersey  Reds  have  been  carried 
to  a  very  high  type  of  perfection  as  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  pigs,  and  are  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  rapidly  because  of  their  sterling 
qualities.  The  Jersey  Red  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  breeders  and  the  most  rapidly 
fattening  animal  in  the  pig  family. 

They  are  large,  long  bodied  hogs,  red¬ 
dish  iu  color,  and  having  an  excellent  skin 
texture.  They  are  small  boned,  vigorous 
aud  prolific  at  au  early  age.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  features  is  the  tendency  to 
grow  very  fast  when  extremely  young.  This 
is  of  great  assistance  in  the  making  of  a 
big  frame  on  which  to  lay  large  quantities 
of  flesh  Later  on  when  the  ration  is  changed 
to  a  fattening  one.  Another  valuable  thing 
about  the  Jersey  Red  is  the  ability  to 
fatten  rapidly  at  any  age.  This  enables 
the  breeder  to  manipulate  his  pigs  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
markets. 

The  meat  of  this  breed  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  firm,  highly  flavored,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  finished  off  during  the  fattening 
period,  makes  very  fine  hams,  shoulders  and 
bacon.  In  regard  to  weight,  the  Jersey 
Red  will  range  around  350  pounds  at  nine 
months.  One  grower  slaughtered  iu  16 
years  463  hogs,  averaging  in  age  21 
months,  that  averaged  538  pounds  dressed 
weight.  Another  made  a  bunch  of  18,  at 
about  the  same  age,  average  728  pounds 
dressed.  As  a  weight  producer,  the  Jersey 
Red  has  no  superior. 

In  breeding  quality  and  prolificacy,  this 
breed  ranks  among  the  first.  It  is  not  in¬ 
frequent  for  a  young  sow  to  have  eight 
pigs  in  her  first  litter,  and  at  her  second 
and  third  to  run  12  and  14.  And  she  will 
raise  all  of  them.  Their  quiet  dispositions 
make  them  excellent  mothers,  and  while 
they  are  extremely  prolific,  their  pigs  are 
stronger  and  fewer  are  lost  at  farrowing 
time  than  with  those  of  almost  any  other 
breed.  The  crowning  characteristic,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  they  can  be  made  to  reach  the 
highest  weights  known  and  at  any  age  de¬ 
sired,  by  feeding  them  the  fat-producing 
foods.  A.  J.  COLLINS. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Many  exaggerated  accounts  of  skunk  and 
other  wild  animal  farms  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  the  inference  Being  that 
this  business  can  be  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  in  backyards  or  chicken  coops.  In 
Fuu  Farming  for  Profit,  by  Fur  News 
Pub.  Co.,  we  have  a  conservative  state¬ 
ment  of  just  what  is  being  done  in  raising 
fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity,  and  what 
the  possibilities  are  for  future  profit  in 
the  business.  The  book  contains  188  pages, 
many  illustrations,  and  is  very  interesting. 
It  describes  the  proper  location  for  such 
animals  as  muskrat,  skunk,  fox,  raccoon, 
etc.,  how  to  fence,  feed  and  care  for  them, 
showing  that  the  fur  farmer  must  use 
ample  space,  so  that  the  animals  mav  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  iu  a  state  of  nature. 
There  are  full  directions  for  making  traps, 
skinning  and  stretching  the  hides.  The 
hook  costs  75  cents  and  is  for  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  English  bullfinch,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  native  British  birds,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive  in  the  gardeu.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle, 
during  five  mouths  of  the  year  this  bird 
lives  chiefly  ou  fruit  buds,  aiid  youug  fruit, 


and  he  not  only  devours  the  buds  of  plums, 
gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  but  also  tears 
off  wantonly  more  buds  than  he  can  eat. 
The  bullfinch  has  long  been  a  favorite 
cage  bird  abroad,  as  it  can  be  taught  to 
whistle  various  tunes ;  a  few  years  ago  a 
prominent  bird-seller  had  one  of  these 
birds  which  he  valued  at  $1,500,  because 
of  its  extensive  musical  repertoire. 

Born  to  a  Hereford  cow  on  the  Arthur 
Russell  farm,  in  Johnson  County,  four 
calves,  all  alive  and  kicking.  This  remark¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  live  stock  of  a 
prominent  Johnson  County  farmer  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
State.  There  are  two  black  and  two  red 
calves.  One  of  each  color  lias  a  white 
face.  They  include  three  steers  and  a 
heifer.  All  four  Jook  exactly  alike  except 
as  to  color  and  all  are  of  a  size. — Lake 
City  (Iowa)  News. 

We  like  to  record  the  feats  of  cham¬ 
pions,  and  this  seems  worthy  of  the  list. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“souare  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR 
TIME  WORTH  ■ 


IF  you  were  told  you  could  make 
from  $15  to  $18  every  day  would 
you  merely  consider  it  “big  talk,” 
or  would  you  be  willing  to  be  shown  ? 
If  you  want  we  can  show  you  and 
prove  to  you  as  well  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  How?  By  investing  a  portion 
of  your  savings  in  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

Farmers  everywhere  know  that  well 
drained  land  yields  better  crops.  You 
can  sign  up  enough  contracts  to  keep 
you  busy  9  or  10  months  in  the  year 
digging  ditches  for  the  farmers  in 
your  vicinity.  What’s  more,  you  can 
do  the  work  with  a  “Buckeye”  cheaper 
and  quicker  than  it  could  be  done  by 
hand  labor  and  still  make  a  big  profit. 

The  “Buckeye”  is  a  simple  machine 
to  operate.  One  man  can  run  the 
gasoline,  or  two  the  steamer.  It  is  a 
steady,  willing  worker  that  cuts  the 
hardest  ground  finely  and  will  dig 
100  to  150  rods  every  day. 

If  you  are  tired  of  being  just  a  *  ‘  wage 
earner’  ’  and  are  looking  for  a  bigger, 
broader  opportunity  our  proposition 
will  more  than  interest  you. 

IV rite  for  information  and  catalog  3. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


SPAVIN  REMEDY 


A  retail  drnugltt  In  a  “  live  horse  town  ”  within  SO 
minutes  ride  from  New  York  City,  writes  t  “I  am  sett¬ 
ing  three  times  more  8a ve-the- II orse  than  any  other 
one  Veterinary  remedy  |  when  they  want  the  GOODS 
that  cures  they  come  back  for  Save- the- Horse.” 

Whether  on  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low).  Curb, 
Thoroughpin,  8plint,  Shoe  Boil,  Windpuff.  Injured 
Tendons  or  other  diseaso,  a  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  is  guaranteed,  no  scar  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works  as  usual.  16  YEAK8  A  SUCCESS. 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses— 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Beturn  Money  it 
Hemcdy  Falls.  Hut  write,  describing  your  cose,  nnd 
we  will  send  our — BOOB— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  maungers). 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swine  in  America  Coburn-  FnI1 


methods  of  handling, 
many  illustrations. 


description  of  breeds, 
diseases,  etc. ;  600  pages, 

Price . $2.50 


Milk  and  Its  Products  tfh 


work  on  this  subject;  300  pages. 


r  d 

Price.. $1.50 

Thp  Hares  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
luc.  nurse  work  prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Be  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  J^-inch  dry 
branch.  Quick,  clean,  easy  cut.  We 
will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of  two 


new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  for  club  of  10  ten  weeks  trials  at  10 
cents  each. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

HANDY  BINDER 


TUST  the  thing  for  preserving  files  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York  City 


Bam  Chores  are  the  dirtiest  work  on  the  whole  farm.  Let  a  Star  Litter  Carrier 
do  the  hard,  disagreeable  part  for  you  in  a  quarter  the  time  you  could  by  hand. 

STAR  LITTER  AND  FEED  CARRIERS 

take  all  the  drodgery  out  of  barn  work.  A  10-year-old  boy  does  all  the  work  of  two 
grown  men.  Simple — perfect — economical. 

Frpo  Plan*?  rou*h  layout  of  your  bam,  and  Rot  valuable  plana  and  information. 

v  Rhah;  a  I  bo  complete  catalog  of  famoua  Star  Lino  Bam  Equipment. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY  [44]  3897  Hunt  Street,  HARVARD,  111. 


Our  Serum  Must  Save  Cholera 
Infected  Hogs  Before  We  Sell  a  Dose 


That’s  how  rigid  are  our  tests.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  is  from  a  lot  of  serum  that  has  saved  the  lives 
of  Cholera  Infected  Hogs.  For  instance,  out  of  6  hogs  in¬ 
fected  with  cholera,  we  treat  4  with  our  serum.  These  4 
must  recover,  while  the  other  2  must  die  with  cholera  before 
we  ship  the  serum.  Your  hogs  can’t  help  being  immune  to 
hog  cholera  or,  if  sick  with  cholera,  may  be  saved,  if  your 
veterinarian  immunizes  them  with 


Mulford  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

A  Reliable  Immunixing  Agent  .  _ 

Reliable,,  not  only  because  it  is  tested  so  thoroughly,  but  its  entire  dto- 
isundcr  the  supervision  of  Biological  Experts.  The  relfabflitV 
of  our  products  has  won  for  us  an  enviable  reputation  among  physicians 
and  veterinarians  throughout  the  world.  K  physicians 

Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

controlling  hog  cholera. 


v,  Abortin  and  Abor- 
Mixed  Bacterin  lor 


V 


4 


- 


o 


'ving  methods  for  preventing  and 

Other  Mulford  Product* 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 

Mallcin,  Antitoxin  for  Lockjaw,  *'  "  -  -- 

tus  Bacterin,  Pneurao  Strep  J. _ _  „„„„ 

i  Skipping  I' ever,”  Equine  Pneumonia,  etc. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Ban  Francisco  8eattle  Boston 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

fit.  Louis  Atlanta  - 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 
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FARM  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 

Foaming  of  Road  Tar. 

W.  O Mt.  'Washington,  Md. — What  will 
prevent  road  tar  from  foaming  when 

heated?  It  is  shipped  in  barrels  to  be 
used  on  roads,  and  is  very  thick.  We 
empty  it  from  the  barrels  into  a  tar  pot 
and  it  is  heated  by  fire.  Before  it  will 

heat  to  the  degree  we  want  it,  the  tar  will 

foam  and  run  over  the  pot. 

Ans. — The  cause  of  foaming  in  any 
substance  is  that  gases  are  evolved  in 
the  substance  and  they  cannot  escape 

because  the  substance  is  so  viscous  or 
thick.  That  is  why  water  just  bubbles 
and  molasses  foams.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  foaming  is  to  assist  the  gas 
to  escape  from  the  bubbles.  This  is 
generally  done  by  stirring  continuously. 
Another  way  is  to  thin  down  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  any  liquid  that  mixes  well. 
In  the  case  of  road  tar,  perhaps  turpen¬ 
tine  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  any¬ 
thing. 

Marsh  Gas. 

C.  O.,  nicksville,  N.  Y. — Some  time  ago 
I  dug  a  hole  on  my  grounds  called  “ttib 
hollow,”  evidently  an  old  river  bed.  Shortly 
after  I  was  attacked  by  a  very  nasty  head¬ 
ache  which  lasted  for  hours.  I  thought  of 
having  inhaled  poisonous  matter.  After  a 
few  days  I  dug  deeper  up  to  five  feet.  The 
result  was  the  same  again — bad  headache. 
Then  I  called  in  our  well-digger.  lie  dug 
till  he  found  damp  gravel.  He  declared  at 
once  that  the  gravel  smelled  like  “rusty 
iron.”  One  morning,  there  being  plenty  of 
dew  and  moisture  in  the  air,  I  noticed  a 
strange  odor  coming  from  the  earth.  It 
had  similarity  to  the  smell  of  hot  iron 
being  cast  into  cold  water.  Have  I  at  last 
found  a  mineral  deposit?  Will  you  advise 
me  to  sink  a  shaft? 

Ans. — Your  trouble  was  caused  by 
the  poisonous  gases  in  the  ground, 
probably  “marsh  gas”  or  “methane,” 
which  is  formed  during  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  matter.  This  would 
also  account  for  the  smell  resembling 
“rusty  iron,”  as  the  iron  is  caused  to 
rust  by  dampness  and  only  gives  off  an 
odor  when  it  is  real  damp.  The  ground 
formation  is  not  that  of  a  mineral  de¬ 
posit  as,  in  the  East,  coal  and  iron  are 
only  found  in  rock  strata. 

A  Water  Still. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  build  a  still, 
suitable  for  distilling  water  for  drinking 
and  for  chemical  purposes  in  my  own  home? 
I  would  like  a  still  capable  of  delivering 
from  one  to  two  gallons  per  hour.  What 
kind  of  storage  tank  would  be  best  for 
distilled  water  for  drinking?  c.  a.  P. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

A  water  still  consists  merely  of  a  kettle 
in  which  to  boil  water  and  some  additional 

COWENCIN&  COIL 
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means  for  collecting  and  condensing  the 
steam.  The  condensed  steam  is  the 
distilled  water.  A  device  for  distilling  the. 
water,  such  as  is  shown  in  Pig.  435,  will 
be  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  amount 
of  distilled  water  per  hour  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  amount  evaporated  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  the  size  of  the  condensing  surface. 
The  large  pail  has  a  hole  punched  in  the 
side  for  the  nose  of  the  ordinary  kettle. 
The  cracks  around  the  nose  are  packed 


with  any  handy  material,  such  as  a  wick- 
ing.  If  the  connection  is  to  be  permanent, 
the  pail  and  kettle  may  be  soldered  to¬ 
gether.  Then  the  inside  pail  is  kept  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  steam  condenses  on 
the  cold  surface  of  the  inside  pail  and 
runs  down  the  sides. 

A  more  common  form  of  still  is  shown  in 
Pig.  434. '  This  is  the  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  still  which  in  a  one  or  two-gallon  size 
retails  at  about  $5.  Here  a  dome  is  fitted 
on  the  top  of  the  kettle,  if  it  is  not  already 
that  shape,  and  a  pipe  led  off  and  coiled 
up  in  a  second  tank,  which  is  kept  full  of 
cold  water.  The  steam  condenses  in  the 
coil  and  may  be  drawn  off  at  the  faucet 
as  distilled  water.  For  the  coil  use  %  or 
%-inch  copper  tubing  and  bend  it  into  a 
coil  about  10  inches  in  diameter.  In  bend¬ 
ing  it,  fill  the  pipe  with  sand  and  plug  up 
the  ends,  so  as  not  to  “kink”  the  pipe. 
Ten  or  15  feet  of  the  tubing  will  probably 
give  you  a  gallon  or  more  of  water  an 
hour.  ‘  Be  sure  to  buy  tubing,  not  pipe,  as 
the  former  has  thin  walls,  which  makes  it 
better  for  cooling  purposes.  For  storing 
distilled  water  for  drinking,  a  glass  or 
glazed  porcelain  vessel  is  best.  R.  R.  C. 

Waterproofing  Shingles. 

I  have  recently  had  a  poultry  house 
shingled,  but  owing  to  improper  workman¬ 
ship  it  leaks  very  badly.  On  page  911 
R.  P.  C.  speaks  of  using  water  glass  for 
waterproofing  floors,  walls, _  and  to  a  less 
extent  on  the  exterior  of  buildings.  Do  you 
believe  that  would  answer  the  above  pur¬ 
pose?  R.  m’k.  ' 

Eden  Park,  R.  I. 

Soluble  glass  is  only  valuable  as  a  water¬ 
proofing  liquid  with  stone,  concrete  or 
plaster  construction,  or  where  small  pores 
are  to  be  filled  up  or  glossed  over.  It 


would  not  be  suitable  for  your  poultry 
house  under  the  conditions  as  you  state 
them.  You  cannot  stop  the  bad  leaks  per¬ 
manently  unless  you  take  off  the  shingles 
and  put  on  a  layer  of  tarred  paper  under 
them,  then  putting  the  shingles  back.  Of 
course,  plugging  up  the  cracks  with  putty 
or  some  similar  substance  will  do  for 
a  while,  or  you  can  tack  a  layer  of  tarred 
paper  on  the  inside  of  the  roof.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  temporary  makeshift. 

u.  p.  c. 

A  Problem  in  Pumping. 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  pumping  water  from  a  spring  that  is 
950  feet  from  my  house  and  00  feet  lower 
than  the  house?  Most  of  the  rise  is  in  the 
first  400  feet  from  the  spring.  I  have 
been  told  that  I  could  draw  water  with  a 
pump,  by  putting  check  valves  in  the  pipe, 
but  my  informant  has  not  seen  it  done. 
Can  I  lay  a  pipe  from  the  spring  to  the 
house  and  have  pump  in  the  kitchen?  If 
so,  what  size  of  pipe  would  be  best  to  use, 
what  kind  and  size  of  pump,  how  many 
check  valves  would  be  needed,  and  what 
elevation  from  one  check  to  the  n;xt  one? 
A  pump  placed  at  the  spring  would  force 
the  water  up  all  right,  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  have  it  there.  G.  E.  w. 

Roseland,  N.  C. 

You  cannot  get  the  water  from  the 
spring  to  the  house  by  placing  a  pump  in 
the  house,  under  the  conditions  as  you 
have  stated  them.  Check  valves  in  the 
pipe  would  be  of  no  use.  The  friction  of 
9o0  feet  of  1-inch  pipe  delivering  six  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  say,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  loss  of  head  in  the  pipe  equal  to 
about  30  feet.  Add  this  to  the  60  feet 
depth  you  already  have  and  that  would 
mean  a  total  head  of  about  90  feet.  No 
suction  pump  can  pull  water  more  than  30 
feet  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to 


the  pump  cylinder  because  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  15  pounds  per  square  inch  will 
not  sustain  a  higher  column  than  that. 
This  is  the  reason  why  in  deep  wells  the 
pump  cylinders  have  to  be  put  away  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

A  Pumping  Problem. 

I  have  a  spring  500  feet  from  and  about 
60  feet  below  my  barn.  I  would  like  to 
put  in  a  pump  and  power  about  10  rods, 
165  feet  from  and  28  feet  above  the  spring, 
as  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  than 
to  put  it  directly  over  the  spring.  Would 
this  be  likely  to  work  well?  If  so,  would 
a  one-inch  pipe  from  spring  to  pump  and 
three-fourtlis-inch  pipe  from  pump  to  tank 
be  right,  or  should  one-inch  pipe  be  used 
throughout?  This  size  costs  eight  cents 
per  foot  here.  What  is  it  worth  in  mar¬ 
ket?  w.  G. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

The  size  of  the  pipe  from  pump  to  tank 
can  be  anything  you  like,  as  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  that  would  make  is  that  it  would 
take  more  power  to  pump  the  same 
amount  of  water  through  a  small  pipe  than 
through  a  large  pipe.  The  size  of  the  pipe 
from  pump  to  spring  is  very  important, 
however.  In  the  first  place,  water  can  be 
lifted  by  a  pump  32  feet,  theoretically. 
Practically,  however,  due  partly  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  perfect  vacuum 
and  also  to  the  roughness  of  the  fittings, 
etc.,  it  can  only  be  lifted  about  30  fjpet 
from  supply  to  cylinder.  However,  the 
friction  of  165  feet  of  one-inch  pipe,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  velocity  of  the  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  it.  amounts  to  a  loss  of  head 
of  three  or  four  feet,  so  that  with  that 
length  of  pipe  and  that  size,  the  pump 
cylinder  cannot  be  more  than  about  25  or 
26  feet  above  the  spring.  If  it  must  be 
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28  feet  above  the  spring,  use  the  next  size 
larger  pipe. 

The  market  price  of  pipe  varies  continu¬ 
ally,  but  eight  cents  a  foot  for  black  pipe 
is  high.  It  is  not  so  very  bad  for  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  In  the  market  at  present  one- 
inch  black  pipe  can  be  bought  at  retail  for 
about  five  cents,  while  galvanized  is  about 
seven  cents.  A  difference  of  a  cent  a  foot 
will  be  found  depending  on  the  nearness  of 
a  supply  house. 

Kerosene  and  Concrete ;  Lime  and  Manure. 

1.  Will  kerosene  oil  soak  through  con¬ 
crete?  2.  Will  air-slaked  lime  or  unslaked 
lime  put  in  the  gutters  in  cow  stable  injure 
the  quality  of  the  manure?  a.  b.  c. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

1.  Kerosene  oil  will  soak  through  con¬ 
crete  in  time  and  will  discolor  it.  2.  The 
lime  will  combine  with  the  manure  to  some 
extent  and  will  set  free  some  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  thus  consider¬ 
ably  reducing  the  value  of  the  manure  a3 
fertilizer;  R.  P.  C. 

Treatment  of  Cement  Cistern. 

Can  you  tell  how  to  treat  a  newly  ce¬ 
mented  cistern  so  that  the  water  is  fit  to 
drink?  w.  T.  C. 

Foster,  O. 

The  usual  practice  is  not  to  coat  the 
cement  cisterns  at  all.  After  the  cement 
thoroughly  hardenss,  the  water  is  all  right. 
Many  times  drinking  water  is  led  from  a 
considerable  distance  through  cement  pipes 
not  coated  on  the  inside,  and  the  practice 
is  not  objectionable.  Unless  the  water  is 
pretty  pure  and  free  from  traces  of  acids, 
etc.,  anything  you  put  on  would  be  eaten 
off  in  time  and  taken  into  the  water.  Fin¬ 
ish  up  the  inside  real  smooth  with  fairly 
neat  cement  and  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

r.  p.  c. 


Your  Last  and  Only  Chance  to  Get 

The  Country  Gentleman 

{The  Oldest  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  World ) 

for  over  three  months  for  25  cents 

THIS  is  absolutely  the  last  notice  of  our  offer  to  send  you  The  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  every 
week  from  now  until  February  1,  1913,  for  25  cents.  Never  again  in  the  history ^of  THE 
COUNTRY  Gentleman  will  such  a  trial  offer  as  this  be  made.  We  make  it  now  not  to  “boost 
our  circulation  temporarily.  We  do  it  because  we  feel  confident  that  if  you  read  this  great 
improved  farm  paper  for  fourteen  weeks,  it  will  itself  prove  to  you  that  you  need  it  all  the 
time  as  personal  help  in  the  problems  of  your  farm.  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  is  the  oldest 
agricultural  journal  in  the  world.  It  was  bought  a  year  ago  by  the  greatest  periodical  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  the  world.  Here  is  the  result:  It  has  been  issued  for  80  years;  yet  in  this 
last  year  300  per  cent,  more  farmers  than  ever  before  have  begun  to  buy  it.  We  want  you 
to  find  out  why  60,000  farmers  did  this.  We  get  and  print  up-to-the-minute  and  down-to-the- 
ground  information  and  advice  on  agricultural  problems,  local  and  national.  Our  experts  are 
men  in  the  field,  the  dairy,  the  orchard.  They  write  sound  common-sense,  and  they  write  it 
clearly.  To  give  you  their  practical  experience  we  spend  $75,000  a  year.  We  believe  you 
want  the  benefit  of  all  this.  You  can  try  it  for  fourteen  weeks  for  only  25  cents. 


A  Master  Fanner  and 
Fifty  Farms 

In  the  Genesee  Valley,  New  York,  one 
man  owns  some  fifty  farms — over  10,000 
acres  in  all,  rented  at  $2  to  $4  an  acre. 
Much  of  this  land  fifteen  years  ago  re¬ 
turned  only  seventy-five  cents  an  acre — 
some  of  it,  nothing  at  all.  Now  it  is  all 
on  a  paying  basis. 

How  this  master  farmer  manages  this 
enormous  estate,  and  aids  fifty  tenants 
in  making  a  profit,  is  told  in  one  article 
of  our  series  on  successful  farmers.  It’s 
the  story,  not  of  a  fad,  but  of  a  money¬ 
maker.  So  with  all  this  series. 


Wiped  Out  By  Fire 

In  New  York  State  alone  there  were 
5800  farm  fires  last  year.  They  caused  a 
loss  of  $1,500,000.  Most  of  them  could 
have  been  prevented.  We  shall  print  a 
series  of  articles  on  fire  prevention  and 
protection,  covering  (1)  What  farm  fire 
losses  represent;  (2)  Howtoguard  against 
fire;  (3)  How  to  put  it  out  if  it  starts; 
(4)  The  best  kinds  of  insurance  on  build¬ 
ings,  crops  and  livestock  impartially 
compared;  (5)  Actual  facts  about  farm¬ 
ers’  mutual  insurance  companies  that 
have  worked.  These  articles  will  show  you 
in  a  practical  way  how  to  strengthen 
your  protection  against  fire. 


What  is  Your  Money  Crop  ? 

If  your  farm  were  big  enough,  and  the 
soil,  climate  and  market  conditions 
varied  enough  for  30  crops,  you  would 
like  to  have  30  experts — one  for  each. 
But  the  cost  would  be  too  great.  Most 
successful  farming  communities  center 
attention  on  a  single  crop  adapted  to 
the  locality. 

We  are  printing  a  series  on  “The 
Money  Crop”  written  by  30  experts. 
Each  article  will  show  the  essentials  in 
business  management,  soil,  climate  and 
capital,  and  the  returns  which  may  be 
expected. 


Women’s  Cares,  Comforts,  Clothes  and  Cooking 

Our  departments  for  women  appeal  directly  to  the  woman 
in  the  country.  They  include  four  regular  features,  all  ably 
written.  (1)  Practical  Talks  by  a  country  woman  of  exper¬ 
ience  on  problems  of  the  hired  man  and  hired  girl,  training 
of  children,  pin-money,  etc.  ( The  Country  Gentlewoman );  (2) 
Foods  and  Cooking,  country  dishes,  pleasing  new  recipes  from 
East  and  West,  preserving  and  canning;  (3)  The  Rural 
Home— its  furnishings  and  decorations;  (4)  Sewing— how  to 
make  clothes  stylish  yet  practical— embroidery,  laces  and 
knitting  ideas. 


How  Are  Crops  and  What  Are  They  Worth  ? 

What  crop  to  grow?  When  to  sell  it?  These  questions  de¬ 
termine  profits  on  most  farms.  The  Country  Gentleman 
employs  a  national  ’expert  on  crop  reports  to  write  a  weekly 
department  on  The  Crops  and  the  Markets,  giving  the  changes 
in  prices  and  the  market  demands.  Also,  there  are  special 
articles  telling  how  to  put  each  crops  on  the  market  in  prime 
condition  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  price.  No  farmer  who 
reads  this  department  regularly,  and  supplements  its  with  a 
local  newspaper,  can  be  ignorant  of  when  and  how  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  crop  to  get  the  greatest  returns. 


OFFER  S5Xty  thoUSand  m°re  farmers  t!ian  a  year  aS°  are^ already  buying  The  Country  Gentleman  jit  5^cents  a 
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_ copy,  or  $1.50  a  year,  the  regular  price.  If  you  knew  The  Country  Gentleman  as  they  do  you  would 

be  glad  to  pay  that  amount  and  more  for  your  subscription. 

You  know  our  other  publications,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  We  want  you  to  know  Tiie  Country  Gentleman. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  never  gives  premiums,  bonuses  or  clubbing  offers. 

But  it  is  good  business  for  us  to  get  The  Country  Gentleman  into  your  hands. 

You  will  judge  for  yourself.  * 

In  order  to  give  you  a  fair  chance  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  it  is  every¬ 
thing  we  claim,  we  will  send  it  to  your  home  until  Feburary  1,  1913,  for  25  cents. 

This  one-half  reduction  in  price  is  6olely  a  trial  offer  for  new  subscribers.  It 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Fill  in  and  send  the  coupon  opposite  (or,  if  you  wish  to  save  the  paper  in 
which  this  is  printed,  write  us  a  letter,  giving  clearly  your  name  and  address,  and 
enclosing  25  cents). 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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CUT  OUT— MAIL  TODAY 

The  Country  Gentleman, 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  please  find  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (Canadian  price 
40  cents).  Please  send  The  Country  Gentleman  to  the  address 
below  until  February  1st,  1913,  beginning  with  the  next  issue. 


Name- 


Town  - 


State- 
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The  Henyard. 

The  Egg-laying  Contest  at  Storrs,  Conn. 

As  predicted,  the  forty-sixth  week  shows 
a  further  drop  in  egg  production,  the  loss 
being  four  dozen  eggs ;  1,302  eggs  were 
laid  during  the  week,  and  before  the  con¬ 
test  closes  the  weekly  output  may  be  down 
to  1,000,  or  even  less.  It  is  really  aston¬ 
ishing  to  see  how  the  high  scorers  continue 
to  “shell  out”  after  all  these  months  of 
high  production.  This  week  the  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  come  to  the  front  with  the  remark¬ 
able  score  for  this  time  of  the  year  of  32 
eggs,  Mrs.  Harris  Lehman’s  birds  making 
the  record.  Three  of  her  pullets  laid  every 
day,  one  laid  six  eggs  and  one  five.  This 
is  a  half  dozen  eggs  more  than  any  other 
pen  laid  during  the  week.  Robert  j.  Wal¬ 
den’s  Barred  Rocks  laid  26  and  W.  B. 
Candee's  White  AVyandottes  laid  26,  and 
Top  Notch  Farm’s  Barred  Rocks  laid  25. 
F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leghorns  are  still  in 
the  lend  with  a  total  score  of  985,  but  his 
pen  laid  only  19  this  week,  while  Beulah 
Farm’s  White  Wyandottes  laid  23,  and 
their  total  score  is  945,  only  40  eggs  be¬ 
hind.  The  race  for  first  place  is  between 
these  two.  and  the  White  Wyandottes  are 
after  the  Leghorns  sharp.  Marwood  Poul¬ 
try  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  laid  21,  bring¬ 
ing  their  total  up  to  941,  making  them 
third  in  the  race.  Tom’s  Poultry  Farm’s 
White  Leghorns  are  fourth  with  a  total  of 
934.  The  English  White  Leghorns  of 
Thomas  Barron  are  fifth,  with  a  record  of 
908.  Susie  Abbott's  White  Leghorns  are 
sixth,  score  904  ;  Cullencross  Farm’s  White 
Leghorns  seventh,  with  902,  and  White 
Rose  Farm’s  White  Leghorns  are  eighth, 
with  a  total  of  900.  These  are  the  only 
pens  which  have  reached  the  900  mark,  and 
seven  of  the  eight  are  White  Leghorns,  and 
Frederick  Peasley’s  White  Leghorns  are  not 
far  behind,  their  total  being  877.  They 
are  just  50  eggs  ahead  of  the  next  high¬ 
est  White  Leghorns  ;  but  the  Buff  Leghorns 
of  George  II.  Schmidt  are  only  34  eggs  be¬ 
hind  Peasley’s. 

As  egg  layers,  the  White  Leghorns  have 
certainly  demonstrated  their  ability  to  out¬ 
lay  any  other  breed  ;  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  one  of  the  eight  pens  of  White 
Wyandottes  is  pushing  them  hard.  The 
Buttercups — or  Sicilians,  as  we  used  to  call 
them  40  years  ago — entered  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Landes,  although  they  did  not  begin  lay¬ 
ing  until  quite  late,  have  a  total  score  of 
685  to  their  credit,  beating  the  Iloudans, 
Anconas,  Black  Langshans,  Dark  Cornish, 
Partridge  P.  Rocks,  Silver  Wvandottes, 
Golden  Wyandottes  and  American  Domi¬ 
niques.  The  Buttercups  we  used  to  have 
were  rather  smaller  than  Leghorns  and  of 
mixed  colors,  brown  and  white  being  the 
predominant  colors.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 
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Henhouse  in  Barn. 


I  have  no  money  for  an  honest  hen 
house  this  year,  so  am  planning  to  use  an 
empty  part  of  the  barn.  Your  candid 
opinion  would  be  of  great  value  to  me. 
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HENHOUSE  IN  BARN. 

I  am  uncertain  about  whether  the  ventila¬ 
tion  would  be  good,  but  cannot  get  proper 
depth  from  the  open  front  any  other  way. 
Will  this  be  a  healthy  home  for  hens?  As 
shown  in  diagram,  the  glass  and  the  cur¬ 
tain  walls  both  to  reach  two  feet  from  the 
floor  up.  The  ceiling  is  six  feet  high  and 
is  level.  malcolm. 

Massachusetts. 

If  I  understand  your  diagram,  you  have 
made  no  provision  for  ventilation  save  by 
a  curtain  at  one  end  of  the  proposed  house, 
and  you  do  not  say  whether  this  end  ad¬ 
joins  another  room  in  the  barn  or  is  ex¬ 
posed..  In  either  case  you  will  probably 
need  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  glass 
front,  either  with  cloth,  or  with  poultry 
netting  in  order  to  get  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion.  I  would  suggest  that  you  use  two 
windows  about  2  y2  feet  wide,  extending 
from  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  to  the 
plate,  and  then  make  two  equally  large 
openings,  to  be  covered  with  netting,  and 
furnished,  if  you  desire,  with  curtains 
for  stormy  weather.  This  will  make  your 
front  wall  about  one-third  glass,  one-third 
solid  and  one-third  open,  and  should  give 
sufficient  ventilation  to  insure  dryness  in 
the  Winter.  m.  b.  d. 

Selecting  the  Laying  Hen. 

After  reading  the  question,  “How  to  se¬ 
lect  the  laying  hen,”  and  answer  by  M. 
B.  D.,  I  would  like  to  give  my  View. 
General  appearance  of  the  hen  is  very  de¬ 
ceiving.  I  have  found  the  hen  that  looks 
in  the  pink  of  condition  is  often  one  of 
my  poorest  layers.  I  keep  1,000  layers  and 
consequently  have  watched  their  methods 
very  closely.  The  trouble  with  M.  B.  D. 
in  use  of  the  so-called  “Potter  system”  is 
he  does  not  follow  it  far  enough  and  does 
not  commence  at  the  right  season  of  the 
year.  Everything  that  reproduces  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  be  assisted  by  nature. 
This  is  in  reality  the  Potter  system.  The 
width  of  the  “pelvic  arch”  denotes  in  a 
large  measure  the  value  of  a  hen  as  a 
layer ;  three  fingers  laid  between  the  pelvic 
bones  denotes  an  extra  good  layer,  two 
fingers  denotes  a  fair  layer,  while  one 
finger  denotes  the  hen  is  not  laying  at  all. 
Now  note  the  two  bones  that  form  the 
pelvic  arch  must  be  pliable ;  by  placing 
the  fingers  between  these  two  bones  they 
will  very  readily,  with  a  slight  pressure, 
move,  or  spread  apart.  If  not  laying,  they 
will  be  rigid  and  almost  impossible  to 
move.  Start  in  the  Fall  with  your  flock, 
examine  the  hens  closely  as  they  commence 
to  lay  and  you  will  readily  perceive  the 
difference.  Don’t  wait  until  Spring  to  se¬ 
lect  your  breeders.  Nature  compels  all 
hens  to  lay  in  the  Spring,  or  nature’s 
breeding  season ;  then  you  will  get  eggs 
from  all  the  flock ;  consequently  you  are 
breeding  jfrom  your  poor  layers,  which 
means  weak  chicks,  and  your  flock  is  going 
back  instead  of  improving.  By  use  of  this 


system  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  great 
laying  strain,  as  you  are  always  breeding 
from  your  very  best  layers.  Again,  as  soon 
as  the  “flush  of  eggs”  is  past,  begin  to 
cull  by  use  of  this  system  and  save  feed 
bills.  I  have  taken  as  high  as  200  hens 
out  of  my  flock  when  I  first  began  to  use 
this  system,  and  still  got  just  as  many 
eggs  as  before.  w.  a.  w. 


Care  of  Guinea  Fowls. 


riease  tell  me  something  about  Guinea 
fowls.  How  many  hens  can  be  kept  to  one 
cock?  How  many  square  feet  of  floor 
space  do  they  require  in  Winter?  Of  what 
should  their  Winter  feed  consist?  Can  two 
or  more  cocks  run  in  the  same  pen  in 
Winter?  I  have  got  to  build  a  house  for 
mine ;  shall  I  build  open  air  or  not  here 
in  New  England?  Shall  I  let  them  stay 
on  the  ground  as  long  as  it  is  bare  in  the 
Fall  and  allow  them  on  it  as  soon  as  snow 
is  off  in  Spring?  I  have  heard  of  their 
flying  away  if  a  chance  is  given  in  Winter. 
Is  this  so?  E.  D. 

New  Hampshire. 

Several  Guinea  hens  may  be  kept  to  one 
cock;  however,  if  there  are  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  male  birds  they  will  pair  up  and 
travel  together.  If  there  be  more  males 
than  females  there  will  be  fighting  and  the 
number  of  males  should  be  reduced. 
Guineas  are  of  a  semi-wild  nature  and  do 
not  do  well  in  close  confinement.  Houses 
suitable  for  chickens  answer  very  well  for 
Guineas.  Their  Winter  feed  should  consist 
of  corn,  wheat,  bran,  meat  scraps  and  any 
green  feed  that  is  available.  They  also 
enjoy  a  large  box  of  dry  earth  or  sand  in 
which  to  dust  and  it  is'  advisable  to  have 
this  so  situated  that  they  may  have  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  while  dusting  on 
Winter  days.  For  the  New  Hampshire 
climate  I  would  prefer  a  closed  house.  I 
would  let  them  stay  on  the  bare  ground 
all  the  Fall,  as  they  do  better  if  allowed 
free  range.  I  do  not  think  they  will  fly 
away  if  gently  handled,  well  fed,  and 
watered.  I  have  never  had  any  such 
trouble.  They  love  to  roam  about,  but  al¬ 
ways  -come  home  at  feeding  time  and  at 
night.  There  is  an  article  on  Guinea  fowl 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  March  9  last  which  will 
probably  be  of  help  to  you.  G.  g.  i. 


Comparison  of  Cow  and  Hen  Feeding. 

Chickens  eat  to  a  great  extent  what  cows 
eat.  How  far  does  the  rule  hold  good 
that  what  makes  the  cow  give  milk  favor 
egg  production,  if  fed  to  the  hen? 

Edinboro,  Pa.  c.  s.  ar. 

The  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  also 
hold  good  in  feeding  hens  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  protein  of  the  food  that 
contributes  most  largely  to  the  formation 
of  milk  and  eggs,  and  this  is,  unfortunately, 
the  highest  priced  element  in  their  ra¬ 
tions.  Nitrogen  is  expensive,  w'hether  we 
buy  it  in  fertilizers  or  feeds.  A  more  nar¬ 
row,  or  highly  nitrogenous,  ration  may 
probably  be  profitably  fed  to  hens  than  to 
cows,  and  for  the  best  results  with  hens 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  feed  a  portion 
of  this  protein  in  the  form  of  animal  food, 
such  as  beef  scrap,  meat  meal  or  skim  milk. 

M.  B.  D. 

Beef  cattle,  light,  five  cents,  medium 
heavy,  seven  cents;  hogs,  $8.75  per  100; 
creamery  butter,  30  cents,  country,  25 ; 
cents ;  eggs,  23  cents ;  potatoes,  60  cents ; 
apples,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Hay, 
$10.50  per  ton.  o.  c.  c. 

Galena,  O. 


DUCK  NOTES. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  flock  of  ducks  that  are  troubled 
with  lameness,  most  noticeable  when  driven 
to  pens  at  night.  They  will  settle  down 
and  are  unable  to  walk ;  after  they  are  in 
pens  about  one-half  hour  they  will  walk 
as  well  as  ever.  They  have  plenty  of 
spring  water  and  I  have  fed  them  corn- 
meal  and  wheat  feed.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  them.  l.  b.  m. 

New  York. 

Same  old  trouble  of  too  concentrated 
food.  These  ducks  are  not  affected  very 
badly  yet,  and  their  difficulty  in  walking  is 
due  mainly  to  being  tired  with  the  day’s 
traveling,  but  they  will  eventually  get  sq 
that  they  cannot  walk  if  they  are  not 
given  a  more  bulky  ration.  At  least  one- 
third  their  food  should  be  green  stuff,  or 
if  that  is  not  practical  with  a  small  flock, 
make  it  one-half  wheat  bran,  and  be  sure 
that  they  can  get  a  good  supply  of  sharp 
sand  for  grit.  f.  b.  s. 

Winter  Care. 

I  have  six  White  Pekin  ducks  which  I 
hatched  last  Spring.  They  have  had  the 
run  of  the  farm  this  Summer  and  have 
done  finely,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
care  for  them  in  the  Winter.  Will  it  be 
all  right  to  keep  them  in  the  hen  coop 
with  the  hens?  Can  they  stand  cold 
weather  as  well  as  hens?  Must  they  have 
green  food,  and  what  can  I  give  them  that 
is  green  in  the  Winter  time?  I  wonder  if 
they  will  eat  silage.  How  can  I  tell  the 
drakes  from  the  others?  What  are  a  pair 
of  full  grown  ducks  worth  alive?  Do  you 
consider  them  profitable  to  raise? 

Vermont.  M.  H.  p. 

The  Pekin  ducks  will  be  all  right  in  the 
hen  coop  and  can  stand  as  cold  weather  as 
the  hens.  They  must  have  green  food  in 
order  to  thrive  and  produce  eggs  in  the 
Winter.  They  will  eat  the  silage,  but  there 
are  much  better  and  more  succulent  foods. 
Cabbages,  which  they  will  reduce  them¬ 
selves,  mangel-wurzels  which  have  to  be 
cut  for  ducks,  and  second-crop  clover  or 
Alfalfa  cut  and  wetted  make  the  usual 
sources  of  supply.  Rye  can  be  cut  before 
snow  comes, » but  when  it  is  frozen  stiff, 
piled  against  the  north  side  of  a  building 
and  used  for  several  weeks,  it  makes  an 
ideal  food.  The  drakes  have  practically 
no  voice,  they  hiss;  it  is  only  the  duck 
which  comes  across  with  quack.  They  are 
worth  from  $2  to  $3  a  pair.  They  are  not 
profitable  unless  you  can  market  them  at 
10  weeks  of  age.  f.  b.  s. 

Profit  in  Ducks. 

now  does  duck  raising  compare  with  that 
Of  chicken  raising  for  potential  profits,  as¬ 
suming  the  same  careful  attention  is  given 
to  it?  Are  not  ducks  more  hardy  and  do 
they  not  require  less  attention  than  chick¬ 
ens?  The  matter  of  feeding  I  understand 
is  somewhat  different ;  ducks  requiring 
more  green  feed,  but  do  they  not  increase 
in  weight  more  rapidly?  I  am  told  they 
are  ready  for  market  in  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  but  this  seems  hardly  possible.  Are 
they  as  good  layers  as  chickens,  and  is 
there  any  market  for  the  eggs?  Is  water, 
other  than  for  drinking  purposes,  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  would  salt  water  be  suitable? 

New  York.  e.  f.  s. 

You  want  “Duck  Culture,”  by  James 
Rankin,  but  I  advise  you  to  allow  25  per 
cent  for  enthusiasm.  However,  the  duck 
business  is  very  profitable  when  success¬ 
fully  managed.  It  is  generally  considered 
harder  to  hatch  ducks  than  chickens,  but 
easier  to  raise  them.  Ducks  grow  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  chickens ;  we  have 
marketed  thousands  which  averaged  five 
pounds  dressed  at  10  weeks  of  age.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  on  the  commercial  plants  the 
ducks  average  to  lay  fully  as  many  eggs 
as  hens,  and  up  till  Easter  they  generally 
sell  for  50  per  cent  more  in  the  open 
market.  Water  other  than  for  drinking 
is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  have  yards  arranged  so  that 
they  can  clean  up  after  a  muddy  time,  and 
the  feathers  are  more  valuable  if  the  ducks 
can  bathe  the  last  two  weeks  before  kill¬ 
ing.  f.  b.  s. 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS! 


Fur  Nows  Magazino  tells  all  about 
fig/  f  trapping,  hunting, fishing, raw  furs, 

ginseng;  also  lots  of  good  stories 
and  instructive  articles.  Monthly,  $1  a  year,  free 
OFFER.  Send  *5c.  for  3  months’  trial  and  get  “Mink  Trap- 
pingSecrets”  Free.  Fur  Farming  for  Profit,  new  book,  1U2 
pp.,  cloth  bound  ,75c., all  about  raising  fur  bearing  animals. 
Fur  News  Pub.  Cu.,  71  W.  23d  St..  New  York,  Room  520 

iLTTE  3NT  TI  O  JNT 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $76.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  415  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  p;ivilcgo  of  examination  before 
paying  for  them.  Kemit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  1G0  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 

Webuy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“A  square  deal"  to  everyone. 
Price-list  free. 

Redwood,  N.  Y„  I>cpt-29 

HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! BUYERS!  Make 
More  Money.  Read  Hunter-Trader-Trapper 
128-200  p.  magazine  about  game,  guns,  dogs 
furs,  fish. roots,  trapping  secrets,  10c.  Camp 
&  Trail  16-24  p.  weekly,  same  subjects,  raw 
fur  reports,  prices.  6c.  A.  R.  HARDING. 
Publisher.  Box  509,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SKUNK 

M.  J.  Jewett  A:  Song,  I 


t  ^  ,  SHIPPERS 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  trustworth^^mc^isT 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  houses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience. with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

OfiWFMRpS 

rtnvv  runo»» 

for  price  list. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  Ian  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
(Ihistralod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  lyell  Ave,.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

W  A  NTFn-B!^'  Minorca  Pullets.  White 
,,,  ,  ;  ’ *  1  ,  Leghorn,  White  Orpington, 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Rock  Pullets.  Name 
price  and  age  also  the  number  for  sale.  Address 
CHESTER  CREST,  .  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  Guineas — $2,50  per  pair 

Also  Wyckoff  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels! 

MISS  MARGARET  METZGER,  Yulan,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 

PULLETS  FOR  SALEVrir,1  KSt’TL0! 

Barred  Rocks  and  Youngs  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All 
March  and  April  hatch.  The  Mackey  Farms,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  Yearling  Hensif"! 

of  breeders.  ABELL’S  Orpington  Yards,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Pfilll  TRYMFN — Send  2c  stamp  for  Illnstrated 
ucr  nnurl?.,  „„„  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YAR0S  MARIETTA,  PA. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  cau’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free, 
wnteus  today. 

CAR  BOLIN  EU  M  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Stroat  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  tout 
times  that  of  grain.  Kggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  L£Iit;  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days'  Frea  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Sand  Today  for  Fra  a  Book, 
g.  W.  Wlann  Co..  Box  is.  Milford.  Mate 


if 


Chilly  King 
Milk  Cooler 

O' IMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully — and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

THE  CHAS.  SKIDD  CO., 

553  Bronson  St.  Kenosha,  Wifi 

Write 
for  book 
NOW. 


OUR  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
MAKE  LAYING  RECORDS 

Their  performance  in  the  North  American  Inter¬ 
national  Egg  I  Jiving  contest  at  Stores,  Conn.,  (now 
in  progress)  is  proof  of  the  quality  of  Stock  wo  are 
producing.  Our  hens  are  Bred  to  Lay— and  they  Dol 

Here’s  an  Opportunity  for  You, 
Mr.  Poultry  man. 

We  have  150  Two-Year-Old  Hens  and  350  One- Year- 
Olds  that  we  will  sell  NOW  at  $1.50  each.  Prim, 
clean,  sprightly,  sturdy  creatures— just  the  kind  of 
layers  YOU  want.  Also  a  few  prime  cockerels  at 
attractive  prices. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching — 1913  Delivery. 

Order  TODAY — the  stock  won’t  last  long. 

Cullencross  Farms,  Box  999,  South  Columbia,  N.  V. 


THE  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

(CONTEST  STRAIN) 

We  have  mated  four  pens  for  fall  hatchings. 
Eggs  $3  per  fifteen.  Place  your  order  early. 

FARM  831731  O.  WILSON,  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 

EARLY  PULLETS  »•  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS.  PA. 

1 000  ’sTff  LEGHORN  "if  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Early  May  Pullets  for  Sale 

Purebred  8.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Splendidly  de¬ 
veloped  upon  free  range,  and  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $1.00  each.  Earlier  ones  all  sold 

DKAiN  POULTRY  FARM  ;  Candor.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 

whIS 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SkT™ 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  Large  lots 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  PL1GMINGTON,  N.  J. 

700  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

*  April-June  hatched.  Write  to 


JOHN  LORTON  LEK, 


Carmel,  N.  Y. 


F  O  I*  Sal  67eSSE  F“**  “-G”0?N  ^-ock  ,£t£KI'S- 


HOWARO,  R.  1,  Aberdeen,  O. 


jUALITY  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
sale-  •  .  J.  BESWICK!  Madrid.  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS  ^ 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Rods’. 
iSarrea  Kooks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year- 
hugs  and  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 

I.  M.  FRKSCO’l’T,  -  KIVKKDALK,  N.  J. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  strains  of 
superior  layers.  Hiuh-elass  exhibition  and  breed- 
lng  birds  for  sale.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval. 

0.  R.  HONE.  Crescent  Hill  Farm.  Sharon  Springs  N  Y 


Austin’s200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Beds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred.  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,Boxl7,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 


THE  FARMER  S  FOWL — Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
*  iai  eisoi'eai-th  Kggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  PHOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


R.l.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

4  rxlr v)‘  A  T  I tc  J? 1 11  K-  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS-Fine  Pishel  strain.  Write 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — 200  for  sale  at  farmers' prices 

1  Write  your  wants.  G.  F.  WILLIAMSON.  Flanders,  N.  J. 


I  HAD  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  who  said :  “  I  read  your  ADS  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  tell  me  whatyou  aredriving  at?” 

My  answer  was:  “What  we  are  driving  at”  is  our  station  atCon- 
owtngo,  delivering  pullets,  yearling  hens  and  cockerels  to  Rural 
■New-Yorker  readers  who  did  understand  our  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DARLINGTON  EGG  FARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  DARLINGTON,  MI). 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

While  we  are  on  the  matter  of  “lucra¬ 
tive”  incomes  in  magazine  stocks  and  the 
soundness  of  their  investments,  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sad  wreck 
of  the  Pearson’s  Magazine  preferred  stock 
which  that  magazine  was  offering  to  the 
dear  public  as  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
go  and  do  as  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  done  and  some  others,  about  two 
years  ago.  It  sold  at  $100  per  share  and 
in  the  market  quotations  of  a  Chicago 
brokerage  house  I  see  the  offer  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sum  of  $2.50  per  share  for  100 
shares  of  the  Pearson’s  Magazine  preferred. 

Iowa.  G.  J.  B. 

When  a  publisher  begins  to  exploit  his 
subscribers  by  selling  them  stocks  or 
bonds,  or  certificates  of  his  concern, 
you  can  safely  conclude  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  on  a  sound 
basis.  Go  into  the  market  with  any  of 
the  securities  of  publishing  companies 
sold  to  subscribers  of  the  publications, 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  they 
do  not  average  much  better  than  Pear¬ 
son’s.  Selling  securities  is  either  the 
makeshift  of  an  unsuccessful  publisher 
or  the  artifice  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
rogue. 

I  put  in  a  claim  with  the  United  States 
Express  Company  for  a  case  of  eggs 
shipped  an  egg-dealer  on  April  19, 
1911,  which  was  never  delivered.  I  had 
written  them  time  and  time  again  but 
could  get  no  reply.  In  January  last  I  put 
it  in  your  hands  for  collection  and  in  a 
short  time  received  a  request  from  them 
to  send  another  bill,  which  I  did,  and  on 
March  16  I  met  the  adjuster  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  he  paid  the  claim.  He  said  he 
was  sorry  to  have  anything  like  this  hap¬ 
pen  and  if  I  would  send  my  claims  to  him 
direct  he  would  see  that  they  were  ad¬ 
justed.  We  have  shipped  hundreds  otf 
cases  of  eggs  each  year  for  the  last  20 
years  by  the  United  States  Express  Com¬ 
pany  and  with  one  exception  they  have 
been  from  three  to  twelve  months  adjust¬ 
ing  complaints.  I  thank  you  for  your  help. 

I  am  an  old  subscriber  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  expect  to  be  until  called  away. 

New  York.  a.  a. 

We  have  been  asked  why  we  did 
not  wait  until  a  suit  was  brought  and  a 
judgment  secured  before  taking  up  these 
complaints.  We  take  them  up  simply 
because  those  aggrieved  are  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  prosecute  and  secure  judgments. 
If  they  were,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  our  interference.  Farmers  cannot 
run  all  over  the  country  to  try  lawsuits 
with  petty  grafters.  The  rogues  know 
this,  and  that  is  why  they  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation.  A  little  publicity 
seems  the  only  effective  treatment  for 
them. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  stock  of 
National  Royalties  Co.,  literature  of  which 
is  enclosed?  e.  e.  l. 

Michigan. 

From  the  amount  of  this  literature 
sent  us  by  subscribers  it  is  evident  a 
good  many  of  our  people  are  on  this 
“sucker  list.”  The  stock  cf  this  con¬ 
cern  seems  to  be  promoted  by  J.  W. 
T.  Davis,  Upper  Sandusky,  O.  His 
sole  purpose  in  life  would  seem  to  be 
to  make  other  people  rich.  Perish  the 
thought  that  he  would  accept  your 
money  with  any  other  motive !  A  study 
of  the  literature  reveals  the  National 
Royalties  Co.  is  not  a  going  concern, 
but  is  still  in  a  state  of  formation.  The 
company,  it  appears  from  the  literature, 
was  incorporated  in  Arizona  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  certain  formulas, 
patents,  copyrights,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  said  J.  W.  T.  Davis,  for  which  he 
received  $2,000,000  of  the  capital  stock. 
Mr.  Davis  generously  proposes  to  part 
with  one-eighth  of  his  holdings  to  make 
other  people  rich.  The  paper  you  will 
receive  in  exchange  for  your  hard- 
earned  savings  will  have  just  about  as 
milch  tangible  value  as  though  you 
bought  a  piece  of  the  blue  sky  above 
your  head. 

The  prospectus  sent  out  by  Mr.  Davis 
is  entitled  the  “Romance  of  Medicine.” 
It  is  unique  in  some  respects,  while  in 
a  general  way  it  bears  all  the  earmarks 
of  the  promoter  of  the  class  of  stocks 
and  securities  that  have  nothing  behind 
them  but  dreams  of  future  profits.  And 
to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot  fail 
to  become  rich  through  your  investment 
in  this  stock,  the  prospectus  gives  you 
indisputable  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
fac-simile  letters  from  the  prominent 
medicine  concerns  stating  that  no  stock 
in  their  respective  companies  is  for  sale. 
The  conclusion  you  are  expected  to  draw 
from  this  is  that  all  patent  medicine 
concerns  are  prosperous  and  the  owners 
become  millionaires.  The  logical  con¬ 
clusion  is,  however,  that  had  these  medi¬ 
cine  concerns  quoted  organized  a  stock 
company  for  several  millions  of  dollars 
before  they  had  any  business  and  sold 
the  stock  to  the  public,  every  one  of 
them  would  have  gone  bankrupt  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  as  stock  ped¬ 
dling  concerns  which  have  come  under 
our  observation  invariably  do. 


Last  Sunday  morning,  while  at  the  elec¬ 
tric  station  here  waiting  for  a  cax-,  a 
young  man  and  his  wife  were  sitting  next 
to  me,  waiting  also  for  the  same  car.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Long  Island 
to  look  at  the  lots.  I  said  I  was  going 
to  my  farm,  and  asked  them  what  lots 
they  "referred  to.  They  said  they  had  at¬ 
tended  a  moving  picture  show  in  this  city 
the  day  before,  and  drew  a  lot  on  Long 
Island,  and  the  agent,  after  getting  $8 
fi'oin  them  for  the  deed,  etc.,  agreed  to 
meet  them  at  the  car  and  give  them  passes 
to  Long  Island  and  return,  and  as  they 
had  relatives  there  they  took  the  “bait” 
at  once.  I  told  them  in  my  opinion  they 
would  never  see  the  agent  again  and  had 
lost  their  $8.  I  told  them  about  “Hind- 
Sights,”  and  said  they  ought  to  get  a 
copy,  and  told  them  how  to  get  it.  They 
did  not  take  their  trip  to  Long  Island, 
and  have  not  seen  the  agent.  If  people 
would  take  your  advice  and  never  buy 
land  without  examining  the  land  and  also 
title,  they  would  not  get  swindled.  I  take 
half  a  dozen  farm  papers,  but  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  account  of  its  boldness  in  ex¬ 
posing  frauds.  A.  B. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  above  story  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  real  estate  games  that  are  being 
worked  on  country  people  right  along — - 
and  city  people,  too.  This  fellow  was 
evidently  a  type  of  slick-tongued  swin¬ 
dler  who  makes  a  living  by  his  wits, 
working  on  the  gullibility  and  cupidity 
of  human  nature.  But  more  surprising 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  real  estate 
concerns  which  make  a  pretense  of  and 
carry  with  them  an  air  of  respectability 
work  this  same  game  with  only  a  little 
variation.  We  have  had  representatives 
of  well-rated  houses  come  to  this  office 
and  want  to  give  us  a  lot  in  a  certain 
section  “absolutely  free.”  When  asked 
what  his  fake  scheme  was  he  affected 
great  surprise — “Oh,  it  was  no  fake  at 
all — ah — of  course  you  were  expected 
to  buy  the  adjoining  lot.”  In  this  case 
the  price  of  the  lot  we  were  expected 
to  buy  included  the  value  of  both,  with 
a  good  big  profit  besides.  In  the  case 
where  a  nominal .  sum  is  paid  for  the 
“deed  and  to  cover  other  expenses”  the 
lots  have  little  or  no  value  and  invaria¬ 
bly  the  real  estate  agent  gets  a  rake-off 
in  some  way  or  other  which  gives  him 
a  profit  on  the  actual  value  of  the  lots. 
Real  estate,  the  most  staple  security, 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  more  swindles 
than  anything  we  know.  We  could  tell 
of  at  least  57  varieties. 

The  enclosed  matter  speaks  for  itself 
(quite  loudly),  but  a  word  from  you  in 
your  columns  might  be  the  means  of  help¬ 
ing  some  one  hear  distinctly.  I.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

The  enclosure  is  a  printed  letter  from 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  “Unlisted  Securities,” 
149  Broadway,  New  York,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  sell  stock  of  the  Allied 
Annunciator  Co.  A  prospectus  of  the 
company  accompanies  the  letter.  Ten 
thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  are  offered  by  this  vendor  of 
“Unlisted  Securities”  at  the  “remark¬ 
ably  low  price”  of  50  cents  per  share. 
The  proceeds  from  this  stock  sale  are 
to  be  used  in  manufacturing  a  device, 
which  when  placed  in  street  cars  will 
announce  the  next  street  before  the 
car  reaches  it.  We  are  told  that  it  will 
relieve  much  “nerve-racking  anxiety” 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  stock, 
however,  will  probably  put  many  nerves 
on  the  rack.  Our  correspondent  is 
warned  that  only  a  small  block  of  stock 
being  left  he  should  act  at  once  before  it 
is  too  late.  No  statement  is  made  in  the 
literature  as  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
concern  or  its  financial  condition,  but  it 
is  reeking  with  “Estimate  of  Profits,” 
“Dividends  Anticipated,”  “Probable  In¬ 
crease  in  Value,”  etc.  The  proposition 
really  seems  too  ridiculous  to  give  seri¬ 
ous  consideration,  and  it  would  seem 
that  space  given  to  it  is  wasted — and  yet 
we  hear  from  people  every  day  who 
have  put  their  savings  into  some  such 
get-rich-quick  enterprise.  These  pro¬ 
moters  are  not  wasting  money  on  such 
literature.  It  brings  in  the  cash  or  they 
would  discontinue  sending  it  out. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful, 
however  that  this  type  of  stock  and 
bond  promoters  have  had  their  day — 
the  trade  is  a  lucrative  one  as  yet,  but 
we  believe  the  several  movements  on 
foot  at  the  present  time  will  eliminate 
in  a  few  years  the  peddler  of  question¬ 
able  securities.  We  look  to  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  to  exert  a  powerful 
and  wholesome  influence  on  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  worthless  securities.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  “Blue  Sky”  law  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  other  States.  Public 
sentiment  is  thoroughly  aroused  on  the 
subject.  The  platform  of  the  new  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  declares  unequivocally 
for  national  legislation  to  protect  the 
people  from  this  kind  of  piracy.  Pub¬ 
licity  is  also  doing  its  share  to  make 
stock  swindling  unprofitable.  A  little 
daylight  thrown  on  the  shady  proposi¬ 
tions  and  they  vanish — the  promoters, 
like  other  classes  of  robbers,  can  oper¬ 
ate  only  in  the  dark. 


Flies  on  Dog. 

Our  collie  dog’s  ears  are  fly-blown  in 
Summer.  What  can  be  put  on  them  to 
keep  flies  off?  We  don’t  like  to  use  grease, 
as  it  runs  down  and  spoils  the  hair  when 
it  melts.  J.  R. 

"Keep  the  ears  properly  cleansed  daily 
and  they  should  not  attract  flies.  Dust 
with  a  little  iodoform  and  the  flies  will 
keep  away.  a.  s.  a. 

Scours  in  Colt. 

We  have  a  four-months  colt  that  has 
been  troubled  with  scours  all  the  Summer, 
and  now  does  not  seem  to  be  growing  as 
it  should.  Can  you  suggest  something  to 
help  the  trouble?  s.  b. 

Wean  foal  and  keep  it  off  grass.  Give 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk.  Follow  three 
times  a  day  with  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  salol  and  two  parts  sub- 

nitrate  of  bismuth.  Feed  whole  oats.  bran, 
sweet  skim  milk  and  best  of  hay.  a.  s.  a. 

Cow  With  Cough. 

I  nave  a  Holstein  cow.  fresh  last  Janu-  1 
ary,  giving  now  15  quarts  of  milk,  good 
condition,  eats  well,  but  has  a  cough  at 
times  and  breathes  hard.  Can  you  give  me 
advice?  g.  h.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Cough  is  merely  a  symptom  of  irritation 
and  without  an  examination  we  cannot  say 
what  may  be  the  cause  in  the  case  men¬ 
tioned.  As  tuberculosis  is  a  very  common 
cause,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  her  tested 
with  tuberculin.  Meanwhile,  do  not  use 
the  milk.  A.  s.  a. 

Rupture. 

What  is  best  to  do  in  the  following 
cases :  I  have  a  well-bred  stud  colt  with 
scrotal  rupture.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  it,  or  will  it  come  right  of  its  own 
accord?  He  has  been  that  way  since  he 
was  a  week  or  two  old  and  is  now  three 
months.  He  looks  and  feels  well  all  the 
time.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

Colts  tend  to  outgrow  scrotal  hernia 
and  nothing  should  be  done  at  present,  • 
other  than  to  feed  him  well  and  allow 
plenty  of  exercise.  The  location  of  the 
rupture  is  unusual  and  an  examination 
should  be  made  to  make  sure  that  a  re¬ 
movable  tumor  is  not  present,  or  an  ab¬ 
scess  containing  pus  and  requiring  an  im¬ 
mediate  operation.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion  in  Hogs. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding  sick  hogs?  One  hog  was  taken 
about  two  weeks  ago ;  acted  lame  in  hips, 
staggers  as  she  walks,  and  has  a  cough ; 
does  not  eat  much.  It  lies  down  most  of 
the  time.  Another  is  affected  the  same 
way.  I  have  been  feeding  meal  and  cold 
water  without  being  soured.  They  seem  : 
weak.  J.  e.  g. 

New  York. 

Put  affected  bogs  on  a  ration  of  sweet 
skim-milk  and  middlings  and  add  one 
ounce  of  limewater  per  quart  of  milk. 
Allow  them  free  range  on  grass,  but  pro¬ 
vide  a  dry,  clean,  dustless  bed  for  night 
shelter  and  keep  them  in  stable  during  wet 
weather.-*  To  start  ti'eatment  give  the 
staggering  sow  four  ounces  of  epsom  salts 
in  slop  or  water.  a.  s.  a. 


"QI7H.T” 

The  Warmest  Sheathing 
Wind  and  Frosf  Proof 


"VTOT  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  matted  lin- 
ing  that  keeps  out  the  cold  as  a  bird’s 
feattiers  do.  Twenty -eight  times  warmer  than 
common  xiapers,  and  warmer  and  cheaper 
than  back-plaster.  Costs  lc.  a  foot.  Keeps  warm 
rooms  warm  and  cool  rooms  cool.  “It  is  cheaper 
to  build  warm  houses  than  to  heat  cold  ones.” 
Send  for  n  sample  nnd  catalog  (free) 
of  Cabot’s  Sheathing  “  qlill/f  ” 


SAMUEL  CABOT.  21  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Agent*  at  nil  Central  Points 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  teet.  Hums  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  oz.;  height,  3%  in.  No. 

oil,  boo  tor  glass.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple. 
Fifty  hours’  light  costs  25c.  Ideal  for  Night 
Fishing,  Trapping  .  Hunting,  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  the  farm  or  machinery.  Write 
today  for  Free  ('atalosrue, 

JO II \  8I.nMOW8  CO. 
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Corrugated  All  Per  Square 

or  JSJ*1  l>el.  Your  Station 

,V  Crimp  In  20c.  Zone 

Ask  for  new  Price  List  99. 

1 

[GRIFFIN  •  LUMBER  CO.  H.T0"  ^  J 

Pull  Those  Stumps 


Stumpy  farms  arc  money-losing  farms.  You  can’t  raise  bumper  crop® 
with  stumps  on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  made  valuable  by  tho 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller-the  puller  that  is  guaranteed 
up  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwearsand  outpulls  all  others.  18  years* 
experience  has  PROVED  itl  The  ONLY  stump  puller  In  the  world 
^  -quipped  with  GENUINE  “RED  STRAND”  STEEL  WIRE 
ROPE— the  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  ofhtehest 
»  grade  Bessemer  steel  in  our  own  big  faotory — GUARANTEED^ 

V  FOR  5  YEARS.  Writo  for  our  handsome  catalog.  This 
wonderful  book  is  worth  big  money  to  you  I  f  you  havo 
w  only  ft  few  stumps.  We  will  send  it  FREE.  Aotl 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
Dept.  S3,  Lono  Tree,  Iowa 


“In  Use  20  Years - 
No  Expense  for  Maintenance” 


That’s  what  the  Brown  Cotton  Gin  Co.,  New  London,  Conn., 
Say  about  the  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  on  their  plant  shown 
below.  And  this  roofing  looks  good  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  buildings  on  which  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  after  fifteen  ..to 
thirty  years  of  service. 

You  can’t  judge  how  long  a  roofing  will  last  by  the  looks. 
But  you  can  judge  pretty  accurately  how  long  a  roofing  will 
wear  by  the  service  it  has  given  others.  We’ll  give  you  names 
of  responsible  business  men  right  in  your  vicinity  who  will  tell 
you  that  such  service  as  above  mentioned  has  been  given  on 
their  buildings  by 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

The  reason  this  roofing  gives  such  long  service  is  because  it  is  inade  of  Asbestos 
and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — both  indestructible  minerals.  It  is  literally  a 
flexible  stone  roofing,  so  is  not  affected  by  water,  sun,  cold,  acids  or  chemical 
fumes,  and  never  needs  coating.  And  it  affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

This  attractive  roofing  can  be  used  on  any  type  of  building,  and  can  be  easily 
applied  by  any  one. 

Get  it  from  your  dealer — or  order  from  our  nearest  branch  if  not  at  your 
dealer’s. 

A  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  rock  from  which  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is 
made,  sent  on  request,  if  you  mention  Book  No.  2048. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Loftis 
Syracuse  j 

LIMITED 

Vancouver 
1808 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 

For  Canada:— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Louisville 
Milwaukee  - 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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The  Egg-laying  Contest  at  Storrs, 

Conn . 1061 

Henhouse  in  Barn . 1061 

Selecting  the  Laying  Hen . 1061 
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Indigestion  in  Hogs . 1062 

HORTICULTURE. 


Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 50  ®  .90 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1.00  @  1.25 

Rutabaga . 75  @  1.00 

LI  VK  POULTKY 

Chickens,  lb . 15  @  .15J<C 

•fowls  . 15  @  .16 

Roosters . 10  @  .11 

Ducks . 15  @  .16 

Geese . 12  ©  .14 

Turkeys . 14  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair .  .60  @1.00 

DRESSED  POULTKY 

Turkeys,  best .  .22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  @  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  @  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .22 

Roasters . .22  ©  .24 

Fowls . 15  @  .17 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 18  @  .1814 

Squabs,  uoz . 50  @  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Bay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  ®  23.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  0 . 17.00  ®  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . ; . 10.0U  ©  20  00 

Clover . 15.00  @18.00 

Straw,  lly e . 17.00  ®  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 10.UU  ®  11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  6.25  @8  40 

Bulls . 3.50  ®  5.00 

Cows .  2.50  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.50  @12.50 

Culls .  5.00  ®  7.50 


.38  @  .41 


Wastes  from  Lime-sulphur . 1042  Sheep,  loo  lbs . 2.50  @4.00 

A  National  Score-card  for  Fruits  Lambs .  .  6.00  @  7.75 

Part  I . ; .  .  .  ...  .1044  Hogs .  7  50  ®  9  00 

Strawberries  on  Barrels .  1045  GRAIN 

Overgrown  Raspberries .  ’l045  Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring .  1.00  ®  ... 

Troubles  of  Grapes . 1045  2°' o'-q  ed,  Y*r-*  *. . V™  ®  ••• 

Fruit  Growing  in  Mohr,  ini?  „  No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.00  @  ... 

Notes  and  Comments  !  ! !  !  ! ! ! ! !  !  ! !  !  W45  ~°rn'**  l°  Quality’  bush . 76  ®  ’82 

Shipping  Peaches  to  Europe . 1048 

Cider  Making  on  the  Farm . 1049 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Lawns .  1051 

Trimming  California  Privet . ’  '  ’  i051 

Home-grown  Onion  Seed . 1051 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

From  Day  to  Day . 1054  _ _ _  —  _ 

Maryland  Fried  Chicken .  1054  Ohio  half  blood  combing . 29  @.30 

The  Rural  Patterns...  ""1055  Kentucky,  three  eighths  blood . 32  @.33 

Green  Ginger  Root . !  1055  Micui8an-  half  blood . 27  @  .28 

The  Sunshine  Party . !  ! . 1055  - 

Some  Savory  Escallops . ! . ! .'  1055  CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Butter,  25  cents;  eggs,  18;  cabbage, 

Facts  About  Septic  Tanks . 1043  three  cents  a  pound;  tomatoes,  50  cents  a 

Editorials  . 1052  bushel;  potatoes,  $1  a  bushel;  apples,  $1 

Large  Public  Questions . 1053  a  bushel,  none  to  spare;  cattle,  4%  to  five 

Events  of  the  Week . 1053  cents,  six  cents  for  extra.  J.  r. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings . 1053  Porter,  Ill. 

Foaming  of  Road  Tar .  1060 

Marsh  Gas .  1060 

w  5Vater  „stnl . . 

Waterproofing  Shingles . 1060 


Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush. 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland.  .  ..  .•  11.25 

Middling  Gulf .  11.50 

Nevr  Orleans.  Low  Middling  .  10.50 

Good  Middling  . .  11.45 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 22  @  .23 


Potatoes,  .$1  per  bushel ;  apples.  $1.50 
per  barrel ;  fresh  eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen ; 
butter,  30  cents  a  pound ;  beef,  11  to  12 

rapro?iiomniiS  i?nlnSIes . 1060  cents  per  pound;  veal,  the  same;  lamb, 

A  Problem  in  Pumping . 1060  native,  12  to  13;  hogs,  10%  ;  old  hens,  10 

Another  Pumping  Problem . 1060  chickens  live  it>  ”  p  v 

Kerosene  and  Concrete ;  Lime  and  Ma 


E.  H. 


mnur°  . 1060 

Treatment  of  Cement  Cistern . 1060 

Publisher’s  Desk . 1062 

MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Oct.  5,  1912. 

K  UTTElt 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 31  ©  .32 

Good  to  Choice . 29  @  111) 

Lower  Grades  . 24  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  29  ®  30 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  26 

Factory  ...  . ”  .20  @  .23 

Packing  Block . . 18  ©  21 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  30  cents.  ~ 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32  cents. 

EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 40  @  .42 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 34  ®  415 

Common  to  Good . 25  @  30 

Western,  best . 32  ©  34 

Under  grades . 25  @  28 

Checks  and  dirties .  09  ®  16 

Storage . 19  ©  ^4 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 16  @  17 

Common  to  Good . 11  ®  ’15 

Skims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  ®  5.65 

Medium . .  4.30  ©  5.00 

Pea .  4.40  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  «  4.15 

Red  Kidney . 3 .50  @4.10 

White  Kidney .  6.60  @  6.50 

Lima.  California . 6.20  @  6.50 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 30  @  33 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .29 

Pacific  Coast .  20  @  23 

Old  Stock .  .08  @  15 

German  Crop . 45  @  .47 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl . 2.50  @  3.00 

Alexander  .  2.50  ®  3.50 

Gravensteln .  2.50  ©  3.(10 

Blush .  2.00  @  2.75 

Fall  Pippin . 2.00  @  3.00 

McIntosh .  3.00  @  4.00 

Greening .  2.00  @  2.75 

Holland . 2.00  @  3.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00  @  2.50 

Western  box . .  1.50  r„  2.75 

Common  and  drops . 50  @  1.25 

Crabapnles,  bbl  .  1.50  @  6.00 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt . 30  @  .75 

Pears— Kiefler.  bbl .  1.00  @  2.00 

Bartlett,  bbl.. . 3.00  @  6.00 

Seekel  . 5.00  @  8  00 

Bose,  bbl .  3 .00  @  4.50 

Anjou  . 2.00  @  3.50 

Clairgeau . 3.00  @  4.00 

Duchess .  2.50  @  3.00 

Common .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Plums.  8-lb  bkt . 15  ®  25 

Quinces,  bbl . . .  2.00  @  4.0(1 

Grapes  Niagara,  case . 40  @  .70 

Delaware  . 45  ®  .70 

Concord.  41b.  bkt . 08  @  M9 

Raspberries,  red.  pt . 04  ®  07 

Muskmelons,  Far  West,  crate . 75  (a  1.75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 5,00  @  6.50 

VEGETA BLKS 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.25  @  2.50 

Jersey,  bbl... .  1  50  @  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 1.75  ®  1.90 

8weet  Potatoes,  bbl . 1.25  @  1.50 

Beets,  bbl  . 75  ®  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts  at . 05  @  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1 .00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  L50  @  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunchJS . 15  &  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 50  @1.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  1.50  @  3.50 


chickens,  live,  12. 

Bethel,  Me. 

At  present  farmers  are  getting  for  wheat, 
$1.05;  oats,  35  cents;  corn,  90;  potatoes. 
40 ;  rye,  65  ;  hay,  $16  per  tou.  Butter,  28 
cents;  eggs,  25.  Cattle,  $6  per  100 
pounds;  hogs,  $8.25;  calves,  12%  cents, 
dressed.  These  tire  prices  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  our  marketing  place.  a.  c.  p. 

Bellevue,  Mich. 

An  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the' 
condition  of  Winter  apples  since  last  re¬ 
port.  The  outlook  for  the  Dominion  is  70 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing  being  best ;  Spy  and  Russet  short.  The 
pear  yield  in  .Eastern  Canada  is  light,  ex¬ 
cept  Nova  Scotia.  Plums  are  above  the 
average.  The  peach  crop  was  fair,  consid¬ 
ering  the  damage  done  by  the  last  severe 
Winter.  Grapes  are  ripening  late,  but  the 
crop  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  is  large  and 
quality  excellent. 

Best  corn-fed  steers,  eight  to  10  cents  a 
pound;  heifers,  grass-fed,  six  to  7%  cents; 
calves,  veal,  six  to  8%  (bulk,  7%)  ;  hogs, 
8%  to  8%  cents  a  pound.  Corn,  80  cents 
a  bushel,  70  pounds  (local);  oats,  30; 
Timothy  seed,  $1.40  a  bushel.  Best  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  baled,  $10  a  ton.  Potatoes,  Irish, 
60  cents  a  bushel;  sweet  potatoes,  $1. 
Apples,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  onions,  75  cents- 
to  $1  a  bushel.  Eggs,  22  cents  a  dozen ; 
butter.  25  cents  a  pound.  Young  chickens, 
14  cents  a  pound.  w.  s.  e. 

Casey,  Ill. 

Beef  cattle,  from  five  cents  up.  Ordinary 
fresh  cows  bring  from  $40  to  $65 ;  horses, 
$125  to  $200.  Not  many  sheep  in  this 
part  of^the  country.  Hogs,  $8.40.  Pota¬ 
toes,  75  cents.  Apples  scarce,  local 
trade,  $1  per  bushel.  Hay  was  good  and 
is  selling  for  $10  a  ton  at  the  barn.  Wheat 
was  partly  a  failure  here,  and  is  worth 
90  cents  per  bushel ;  oats  good,  28  cents 
per  bushel.  Butter  fat,  29  cents ;  butter, 
18  cents;  eggs,  19  cents.  Lard,  10  cents 
per  pound.  Corn,  70  cents  per  bushel. 
Not  much  garden  truck  raised  here ;  no 
manure  nor  silage  sold  here.  Watermelons 
and  muskmelons,  five  to  15  cents  apiece. 

Astoria,  Ill.  h.  f. 

Prices  here  are  largely  regulated  by  Bal¬ 
timore  markets.  Fresh  cows,  $40  to  $75  ; 
horses,  $75  to  $300 ;  veal  calves  lluctuate 
from  $6  to  $10  per  100  ;  hogs,  $8  per  100  ; 
milk,  14  cents  per  gallon  in  Summer,  16 
in  Winter,  with  freight  charges  deducted. 
Hay,  $17  to  $25  per  ton  for  best  Timothy. 
Butter.  20  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  21  cents 
per  dozen  ;  young  chickens,  18  cents  per 
pound :  old,  13  cents  per  pound.  Wheat, 
98  cents ;  corn,  85  cents  per  bushel.  There 
are  very  few  sales  at  present.  Corn  is 
being  harvested,  a  fairly  good  crop,  though 
not  up  to  the  standard.  Very  little  wheat 
has  been  sowed.  Dairying  is  the  general 
occupation  in  this  neighborhood,  as  an 
adjunct  to  grain  and  hay  farms.  Potatoes 
are  raised  and  are  considered  by  everyone 
to  be  a  paying  crop  in  this  section. 

Baldwin,  Md.  c.  w.  m. 

We  are  located  in  the  “grass  land” 
region  of  north  Wisconsin.  Potatoes  and 
hay  are  at  present  our  staple  crop ;  pota¬ 
toes  bring  25  to  30  cents  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket.  A  nice  carload  of  even  white  stock 
would  bring  32  cents  for  shipment.  Good 
hay  sells  for  $12  per  ton.  Some  dairying 
is  being  done;  creamery  butter  sells  for  30 
cents  retail,  dairy  butter  25  cents.  Eggs, 
fresh,  23  cents  per  dozen.  Good  cows 


bring  from  $50  to  $75.  Dressed*  hogs,  10 
cents  per  pound ;  dressed  beef  from  seven 
to  nine  cents,  as  to  quality.  About  the 
only  fruit  offered  Is  crab  apples,  which 
bring  $1.50  per  bushel.  Some  native  plums 
bring  $2  per  bushel.  Cabbage  brings  two 
cents  per  pound ;  ripe  tomatoes,  $1  a 
bushel.  Much  good  wild  land  is  left  in 
Bayfield  County,  selling  for  from  $10  to 
$20  per  acre ;  settlers  coming  in  fast. 

C.  O.  H. 

Prices  were :  Strawberries,  live  to  eight 
cents  per  quart ;  raspberries,  10  to  12 ; 
gooseberries,  10  to  12 ;  blackberries,  five 
to  eight ;  Lima  beans,  12  to  25 ;  string 
beans,  40  to  80  cents  a  bushel ;  peas,  60 
cents  to  $1.57  a  bushel ;  tomatoes,  20  to 
80  cents  a  bushel ;  sugar  corn,  12  to  15 
cents  a  dozen ;  corn,  70  to  90  cents  a 
bushel,  shelled ;  wheat,  90  cents  to  $1 ; 
eggs,  20  to  40  cents  a  dozen ;  butter,  25 
to  28  cents  a  pound ;  cream,  60  cents  for 
hand  skimmed ;  calves,  10  to  13  cents  per 
pound,  live.  The  staples  here  in  what  is 
known  as  the  third  richest  county  in  the 
United  States,  are  strawberries,  tomatoes, 
sugar  corn,  beans  and  potatoes.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  is  located  13  miles  from  Baltimore 
by  a  fine  shell  road  with  no  toll.  I  have 
nht  gone  outside  of  the  territory  for  prices, 
except  for  butter,  as  none  is  produced  here. 

Bengies,  Md.  w.  h.  d. 

Horses,  $100  to  $250  ;  cows,  $40  to  $75  ; 
hogs,  about  $8.50  per  hundred ;  chickens, 
old.  nine  cents ;  young,  17  cents  per  pound  ; 
eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen,  retail ;  butter  35 
cents  per  pound;  milk,  7%  cents  per 
quart,  retail;  apples,  $1;  pears,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  plums,  very  plentiful  and.  as  low 
as  25  cents  per  bushel,  wholesale.  I  have 
been  a  gardener  and  fruit  grower  for  49 
years,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
so  much  stuff  goes  to  waste  (cannot  sell  it) 

I  would  have  done  much  better.  As  it 
is,  I  have  had  a  good  living  and  my  place 
is  worth  six  times  what  I  paid  for  it.  I 


paid  _ 

have  often  wondered  if  there  is  any  other 
place  where  there  is  so  much  surplus.  We 
have  had  as  much  as  1,000  quarts  of 
strawberries,  50  and  75  bushels  of  toma¬ 
toes,  that  we  did  not  gather  because  we 
could  not  sell  them.  Early  cabbage  and 
apples,  peaches,  peppers  and  lots  of  other 
things  go  the  same  way.  s.  j.  e. 

Canton,  Ill. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices 
obtained  at  private  sale  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  at  this  time :  Prime  Timothy  hay, 
$15  per  ton ;  old  corn,  very  scarce,  $5  per 
barrel ;  good  oats,  45  cents  per  bushel ; 
wheat  straw,  $8  per  ton ;  potatoes,  50  to 
60  cents  a  bushel.  Beef  cattle,  very  scarce 
and  _ high,  prime  beeves  bringing  $7.50  to 
$7.75  per  100  pounds.  Good  dairy  cows, 
$60  to  $75  per  head.  Hogs,  about  seven 
cents  per  pounjl.  Good  stock  sheep,  $4  to 
$5  per  head.  Tomatoes,  delivered  to  can¬ 
ning  houses,  30  cents  per  bushel ;  sweet 
corn,  at  cannery,  $11  per  ton.  Good,  coun¬ 
try  butter,  30  cents  per  pound.  Milk,  over 
four  per  -cent  blitter  fat.  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  16  cents  per  gallon,  six  months, 
and  18  to  19  cents  per  gallon,  six  months. 
Apples,  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Onions,  $1  per  bushel.  Pears,  plums  and 
peaches,  none  this  year.  Cabbage,  about 
$2.50  to  $3  per  100  pounds.  J.  l.  m’c. 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

There  will  be  from  five  to  10  degrees 
difference  in  as  many  miles  going  across 
Long  Island,  and  showers,  even  heavy  ones, 
are  seldom  felt  uniformly  over  any  number 
of  places.  Hay  has  beeu  a  fairly  good 
crop ;  oats  not  uniformly  good ;  corn  will 
be  good  about  here,  but  is  said  to  be 
poorer  farther  west.  Cauliflower  has  made 
rapid  growth  with  the  warm  weather.  Late 
potatoes  are  just  being  dug.  Late  cab¬ 
bage  promises  well.  Peaches  have  borne 
well,  considering  the  severe  Winter.  Apples 
are  a  lighter  crop  than  last  year.  Melons 
are  plentiful,  but  muskmelons  are  not  of 
as  good  flavor  as  usual.  Good  cows  are 
worth  from  $70  to  $85.  Baled  hay  was 
$30  ($1.50  per  100)  in  August.  Grains 
are  now :  Wheat,  $2.20  per  100 ;  seed 
wheat,  $1.30  per  bushel;  corn,  $1.85  per 
100;  cornmeal,  $1.95;  bran,  $1.50.  and 
outs,  per  two-bushel  bag  of  40  pounds, 
$1.35  (common  oats).  Eggs,  40  cents. 

J.  G.  11.  D. 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 

Prices  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  on  some  things,  especially  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Of  course  you  will  get  con¬ 
fusing  prices  from  different  ones.  This  is 
largely  a  dairy  section,  and  milk  the  prod¬ 
uct  sold,  four  cents  for  a  liquid  measure 
quart  is  top  notch  price.  Dairy  cows  aver¬ 
age  $70  to  $80.  Fat  cows,  five  to  5% 
cents  a  pound.  Chester,  Pa.,  is  our  market 
for  fruit  and  garden  crops,  and  commission 
men  name  the  prices.  Apples,  per  %-bushcl 
basket,  40  to  60  cents ;  pears,  Bartletts 
and  Seekel,  brought  $1  per  %-bushel  bas¬ 
ket  ;  potatoes,  40  cents  per  %-bushcl  bas¬ 
ket ;  sweet  coru,  $1  per  100.  Tomatoes 
have  no  price,  a  perfect  glut.  Cabbage,  15 
cents  per  %-bushel  basket,  for  good  hard 
Danish.  These  are  a  few  of  the  main 
garden  crops  sold  in  my  section  and  the 
prices  are  right,  just  at  this  time.  I 
quoted  sweet  corn  at  $1  per  100,  yet  I  sold 
my  crop  of  21,000  ears  in  early  August 
at  an  average  of  $1.55  per  100.  Grain 
prices  are  ruled  by  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets  and  grain  is  bought  and  sold  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  it  will  grade.  c.  p. 

Brandywine  Summit,  Pa. 

The  sweet  corn  crop  of  Maine  is  a  par¬ 
tial  failure;  not  over  40  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  will  be  harvested.  The  factories  have 
started  up  in  most  places,  but  are  running 
only  half  time  with  small  crews.  The  frost 
of  September  •  21  did  damage  in  .  many 
places.  The  crop  of  yellow  corn  will  also 
be  poor.  The  yield  of  potatoes  is  about 
an  average,  runuing  about  200  bushels  per 
acre  in  Central  Maine.  Reports  from 
Aroostook  indicate  a  smaller  yield.  Thrash¬ 
ers  report  the  oat  crop  as  good.  Apples 
are  not  so  many  as  last  yeur ;  there  are 
no  buyers  yet.  Potatoes  are  40  cents  at 
the  railroad  station ;  eggs,  30 ;  butter,  30 
to  35 ;  corn,  $1  per  bushel ;  flour,  $5.50 
per  barrel ;  mixed  feed,  $1.60  ;  cotton  seed. 
$1.70  per  100-pound  bag.  Pastures  are 
short  and  all  cows  have  to  be  fed  liberally 
from  the  barn.  II.  F.  Jackson  recently 
shipped  60  hogs  of  his  own  raising  to  the 
Boston  market,  which  sold  for  8%  cents. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  demonstrated  that  hogs 
can  be  raised  on  a  large  scale  in  Maine  at 
a  profit.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months  those  hogs  were  kept  on  pasture 
and  were  fed  corn  only  for  a  few  weeks 
at  the  last.  Good  cows,  new  milch,  now 
bring  $75 ;  sheep,  $3.50  to  $4.  Heavy 
frost  night  of  September  30.  R.  w.  H. 

Thorndike,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

DllRfin  Plfi<\^P,5DIGBEED-  •«*  Per  pair. 
UUnUU  MUO  Sereuo  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 

APPLE  BARRELS— Gar  Lots  or  Less 

ROBT.  GILLIES  MEDINA .  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- u  Incubator,  Cypher’s 

Hot  Water  System  for  half- 
price  on  account  of  departure.  Four  150  E ex  In¬ 
cubators  for  $12.50  each. 

PLUMBEACH  FARM,  Port  Washington.  L.  I. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT-'™ ,]£ 

engagement  about  Oct.  1,  amply  qualified,  by  years 
ot  management  of  modern  farm  properties,  to 
Handle  any  sized  proposition  successfully.  Or,  if 
pieterable,  would  hire  large  dairy  farm,  including 
its  entire  equipment.  References.  Address!’  A  ,1 
care  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 

CARMER  FISHERMAN — No  cash  needed:  small  cottage; 
*’  barn;  5  or  10  acres;  Rhode  Island;  to  rent-  oil 
salt  water 3  miles  from  village.  60  days’  work  a 
year  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash  rent.  Public  school 
one  mile.  R.  W.,  care  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  VEGETABLE  GROWER;  profit  shar- 
ing.  Address  Sheldon  Homestead,  Martinsburo.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  Dairyman  and 
married,  milking  and  caring  for  Holstein  ca 


Farmer, 

— ....... Muu wiiu-iy,  iiuiMom cattle;  also 

assist  producing  crops  for  Herd.  Prefer  man  with 
grown-up  son  for  helper.  State  wages.  Reference 
required. _ A.  P.  LARIMER,  Van  Metre.  Pa. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED-?!"  and  hclI,> 

..  ..  . ,  care  for  Jerseys  mid 

Poultry.  If  you  can  milk  and  will  learn— poultry 
experience  not  necessary.  Enclose  recommenda¬ 
tion  State  wages  with  board, 

SHKLDONCKOET,  -  Si;  er  Lake,  Pa. 

Woman  to  keep  house  for  wid- 
.  *  ower  and  one  son  on  small  farm. 

(All  city  conveniences,  gas,  trolley,  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter.)  Woman  must  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  as 
well  as  neat  and  clean.  A  farmer’s  widow  preferred 
Address  X.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

WANTED  ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Married  man;  must  be  good  milker;  clean, 
efficient;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
sixty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Give  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Honest  Man  or  Woman  Wanted 

A  LARGE  well-known  company  about  to  spend  8100,000 
on  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign,  requires  the 
services  of  a  bright  man  or  woman  in  each  town  and  city. 
The  work  is  easy,  pleasant  and  higlil  respectable,  aiid 
110  previous  experience  is  necessary.  ,ve  will  pay  a  good 
salary  and  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  person  who  can  furnish  good  references.  In 
addition  to  this  salary  wo  oiler  a  .Maxwell  Automobile  a 
Ford  Automobile  and  over  83,000  in  prizes  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  doing  the  best  work  up  to  December  31.  In 
your  letter  give  age  and  references.  Address, 

IRA  B. 


Advertising  Nanai' or, 


ROBINSON, 

102  Doty  HI  dp.,  Boston,  Main, 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

1I1£  ill  farm  8  thrmiKhcmt  New  York  State.  He  fere  nee 
on  requeat.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchaser* 
C.L.YAGLK  &  CO.,  7!iG  Press  Kldg.,  Ilingliamton,  N.  Y 


FOR  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

or  for  farm  lands  in  the  West  and  South  call  on  or 
write  to  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309  Bastable  Block, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  or  703  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

sale  Vermont  Farms  8  Village  Property 

C.  K.  CADY,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Barnard.  Vt. 

HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  MINNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay,  Vegetables,  Live  Slock,  Poultry.  Lands  low, 
Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXFIELD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  100  Acre  Farm  for  $2,200 

2  miles  to  stores,  creamery,  church,  etc.,  on  R.  F. 

D. ,  good  level  land,  house  and  barn  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  200  apple  trees,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes.  Possession  at  once. 

BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  .  .  APALACHIN,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms^ZS\ui  gg°end 

eral  purpose  land  in  Somerset  county ,  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland.  350  acres  in  young  and 
old  growth  pine  and  gum  timber,  and  450  acres 
cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow.  Rich,  sandy,  loam 
soil  with  clay  sub-soil.  High  elevation  and  good 
drainage.  Four  to  five  miles  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  county  seat.  Price,  $15  per  acre.  Address 
MILBOUKNE  &  DASHIELL  CO.’ 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

FRUIT  AND  GENERAL  FARMU’lS 

- ; - fie  Ids,  17 

acres  in  wood,  10  acres  of  muck  land.  Over  400  fruit 
trees,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches, 
grapes  and  small  fruit.  Two-story  house  20  rooms; 
basement  barn  30-ft.  by  90- ft. ;  hen-house,  ice-house, 
etc.  Got  to  be  sold  at  once.  Stock  and  tools  go 
with  farm  for  $6,000,  half  cash.  Write  for  full 
description.  -  BOX  296.  be  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  Etc. 


Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  Ohio  .-uni 
Michigan  bring  attractive  prices. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Punk  or  BraUxtieet’B. 

Zenith  Butter  &  Egg  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


■W  an.te<ai;S‘te!xilS: 

nuts  and  Shellbarks,  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St., New  York 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York, 


0EO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oL 
COUNTRY  PRODUCT;.  Apples,  Peaches.  Pet¬ 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  lhoducts  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York- 


APPLES  AND  PEARS 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Ibices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 
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We  Ship 

^  Your 

p  Stove  the 
¥  Day  Your 
'  Order 
Arrives 


Kalamazoo 
Radiant 
Base  Burner 


Kalamazoo  Queen  Range 
With  Glass  Oven  Door 


FREE — Mail 
Coupon 
Belo\v 


A  K&lamazoQ  zz 

Direct  to  You  t'0T! 


This  Book  Should 
Be  In  Every  Stove 
Buyer’s  Hands 

Don’t  Think  of  Purchasing  a  Stove  Until  You’ve  Read  It  And 
Seen  Kalamazoo  Factory  Prices — Still  Lower  Than  Before. 

NEARLY  everybody  knows  that  Kalamazoo  Stoves  are  better  made,  re¬ 
quire  less  fuel ,  and  are  easier  to  buy  than  other  stoves.  But  lots  of 
people  keep  on  buying  inferior  stoves  just  because  they  don’t  realize  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  a  Kalamazoo  direct  from  the  factory.  They  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  benefits  that  Kalamazoo  Stoves  give.  And  all  because  they 
don't  know  how  simple  the  Kalamazoo  direct  plan  is. 

Now  we’re  offering  a  big  book  of  stoves  free.  It  tells  more  about 
stove  making  and  stove  selling  than  an)7  other  book  we  know  of. 

Our  200,000  people  have  read  earlier  editions 
of  this  book — and  profited.  Some  have  saved  $5.00 
on  their  stove  purchases.  Others  $10.00.  Many 
§£  more  $20.00.  Some  as  high  as  $35.00  and  $40.00. 

You’ll  be  just  as  glad  you  read  this  book — 
because  you’ll  save  too. 

The  fact  is  you  can' t  afford  not  to  get  this 
book  if  you’re  considering  a  stove  purchase. 

You  may  think  you  know  the  Kalamazoo  offer 
just  because  you’ve  read  our  advertisements  in  the 
past.  But  you  can't — not  until  you  get  the  book. 

No  one  advertisement,  or  set  of  advertisements,  can 
begin  to  give  you  a  real  idea  of  this  offer.  It’s  so 
big — so  complete — that  you  must  get  the  book  to 
know  all  it  will  do  for  you.  All  these  features — 


It’s  Easy  To  Buy  A 
Kalamazoo  Furnace 

We  prepay  freight  on  the  match¬ 
less  Kalamazoo  Furnace,  with  com¬ 
plete  fittings,  ready  to  install.  We 
tell  you  how  to  put  it  in— furnish 
plans  free.  You  can  do  the  work 
yourself  easily.  Sold  on  Free  Trial, 
Years  Approval,  Cash  or  Credit 
and  backed  by  our  5100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee.  Suited  to  every 
home,  also  Churches,  Schools  and 
other  public  buildings. 

Our  Direct  Factory  Price  Will 
Save  You  $25.00  to  $75.00 
Be  sure  to  ksk  for  special  Fur¬ 
nace  Catalog  if  you  consider  a 
heating  system  of  any  kind. 


$5  to  $40  Saved  by  Buying 
Direct  from  Factory;  Freight 
Prepaid;  30  Days’  Trial;  360 
Days’  Approval  Test;  $100,- 
OOO  Bank  Bond  Guarantee; 

CASH  OR  CREDIT. 

All  these  convenient  arrangements — savings — trials,  etc. — are  yours  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  they  mean  everything  to  you  in  the  purchase  of  a  stove.  But  get  the 
book  and  let  us  show  you  what  every  one  of  these  offers  will  do  in  your  own  case.  You  can’t  realize 
the  liberality  of  this  offer  until  you  read  the  detailed  explanation  in  the  stove  book. 


Write  for  Book  of  400  Stoves 

Probably  the  finest,  most  beautifully  illustrated,  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on  this  subject.  A 
regular  encyclopedia  of  stove  knowledge— sent  free  if  you’ll  mail  the  coupon  or  postal  or  letter.  Learn 
how  you  can^use  a  Kalamazoo  for  30  days  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Test  it.  Have  a  fire  in  it  every  day.  Heat 
your  home  or  cook  all  your  meals.  Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  already  yours.  Don’t  make  your  decision  until  the  30  days 
are  up.  Then  send  it  back  if  it  hasn’t  done  all  we  claim— and  convinced  you  that  it’s  the  only  stove  for  you. 

Remember  the  book  shows  all  kinds  of  kitchen  stoves  and  heaters — 400  of  them,  big  and  little,  for  hard 
and  soft  coal,  coke  and  wood,  with  ornate  nickel  trimming  or  very  simple.  Get  the  information 
about  stove  manufacture  and  selling — all  the  inside  trade  secrets.  You  need  these  facts  for  reference. 


This  Kalamazoo  Oven  Ther¬ 
mometer  makes  baking .  easy 
and  sure.  Glass  doors  too. 
Kalamazoo  stoves  have  every 
latest-appliance  for  economy 
and  convenience.  That’s  why 
they’re  so  universally  popular. 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  Better  Than  Ever 


City 


V 

Kala*  This  year  the  new  glass  oven  doors  of  Kalamazoo  ranges  are  winning  praise  from  stove  experts  and 

mazoo  ▼ skillful  housewives  all  over  the  country.  Glass  oven  doors  make  it  so  easy  to  watch  your  baking  that 
Stove  Com-  it  can't  go  wrong.  And  that’s  only  one  of  dozens  of  Kalamazoo  features  that  make  these  stoves 

pany, Mfrs.  ^ \  the  world’s  leaders.  Draft,  oven  ventilation,  special  ash  pan,  cool  damper  handle.  We  can 
Kalamazoo,  ♦\lllll\  only  mention  them  here — get  the  stove  book  and  read  all  about  them.  Remember  we’re 
Mich.  making  Gas  Stoves  too.  Fill  in  coupon  to  get  Gas  Stove  catalog.  It  tells  how  you  can 

Please  send  me  free  ♦'\\\  save  25%  to  50%  on  a  furnace  and  set  it  up  yourself  and  save  tinners’  bills  too. 

paru'cu^ars'of  tbe"  so'i^ays’  %  X  \  Mail  Crmnrm  NOW  Here’s  the  coupon.  Just  take  pen  or  pencil  and 

Trial  360  Days’  Approval  T^SllSillsV  IVlo.il  Ulc  vUupuiI  I IV/  VV  gp  it  out,  Mail  it  to  us  today  and  your  book 

will  leave  by  return  mail — prepaid — no  expense,  to  you.  If  you  write  postal  or  letter 
just  ask  for  catalog  No.  114,  and  mention  this  paper  please.  Address 


Trial  oou  nays’  Approval 
Test.  Cash  and  Credit  Terms,  etc^ 


Name 


St.  No.  or  Rural  Route, 


State. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


If  you  want  Furnace  Book  or  Gas  Stove  Catalog,  mention  which  here 


A  Kalamazoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You  Too 


”  Stoves 

Too 


THE  BANKERS  AND 
THE  FARMERS. 
Agricultural  Credits. 

The  general  awakening  of 
interest  in  the  necessity  of 
a  better  system  of  credit  for 
American  agriculture  has 
started  the  bankers  studying 
the  farmers’  business,  and 
it  behooves  the  farmers  in 
turn  to  study  the  bankers’ 
business,  and  especially  their 
interest  in  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  credit  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  necessity  of  a  more 
readily  available  capital  for 
carrying  on  the  farmers’ busi¬ 
ness  is  granted  by  everyone 
who  has  given  the  least  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter.  But 
how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the 
point  at  which  the  interests 
of  bankers  and  farmers  are 
likely  to  conflict.  If  there  is 
money  to  loan  and  securities 
to  sell  the  banker  naturally 
wants  the  business,  and  he 
wants  the  business  in  such 
shape  that  it  will  make  him 
a  good  profit.  The  bankers’ 
associations  have  taken  the 
matter  of  agricultural  credits 
up  seriously,  and  have  in¬ 
vestigated  the  European  sys¬ 
tems;  their  periodicals  are 
filled  with  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  has  become  so  much 
a  live  issue  that  the  national 
political  parties  have  included 
it  in  their  platforms,  and 
without  doubt  something  will 
be  done  in  the  near  future  to 
establish  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  from  which 
farmers  may  make  loans  on 
favorable  terms. 

Unless  the  farmers  take  a 
hand  in  this,  the  financial  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country  are 
likely  to  shape  such  institu¬ 
tions  to  suit  their  interests 
first  and  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  second.  Already  there 
are  suggestions  of  a  large 
central  land  bank  with  al¬ 
most  unlimited  capital  for 
financing  farmers,  of  land 
mortgage  associations  with 
like  gigantic  capital  to  handle 
loans  on  farm  real  estate. 
But  there  are  some  funda¬ 
mental  factors  concerned  in 
the  matter  that  must  be  ob¬ 
served  if  a  system  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  will  give  the  relief 
that  is  necessary  and  proves 
the  success  that  similar  insti¬ 
tutions  have  proven  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

FIRST  : — Farmers  must  be 
represented  in  its  manage¬ 
ment  and  control.  The  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  credit  op- 


Soy  Beau.  Cow-horn  Turnip.  Eyo.  Crimson  Clover.  Hairy  Vetch. 


SOME  OF  THE  COVER  CROPS  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  437. 


ganizations,  which  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  are  man¬ 
aged  by  farmers  and  for 
farmers.  They  are  literally 
a  union  of  the  farmers  for 
the  farmers  and  by  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Bankers  and  financiers 
can  co-operate  and  assist  such 
organizations,  but  they  can¬ 
not  do  for  the  farmers  what 
they  must  do  for  themselves. 

SECOND  : — Farmers’  credit 
organizations  must  be  on  a 
limited  liability  basis.  For 
that  reason  the  Raiffeissen 
system  which  is  so  widely 
distributed  in  Europe  and  by 
many  advocated  for  introduc¬ 
tion  in  America  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  our  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  the  one  thing  on  which 
Raiffeissen  built  his  associa¬ 
tion  was  the  unlimited  lia¬ 
bility  of  members.  It  was 
literally  “one  for  all  and  all 
for  one.”  The  American 
farmer  will  not  become  a 
member  of  an  association  by 
which  he  makes  himself  liable 
for  all  of  his  property.  With 
a  peasant  population  such  as 
the  one  near  where  Raiffeis¬ 
sen  founded  his  societies  it 
made  little  difference  to  the 
members  whether  they 
pledged  themselves  for  all 
their  property  or  not,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  lose  any¬ 
how.  But  the  American 
farmer  will  not  and  should 
not  willingly  risk  his  farm 
and  all  he  has  by  becoming  a 
member  of  an  association 
which  has  unlimited  liability 
of  its  members. 

THIRD: — Farmers  do  not 
want  any  subvention  or  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Government. 
France  has  established  her 
agricultural  credit  institution 
on  the  basis  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  loans  and  granted  legal 
monopolies  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  real  and  personal 
credit  to  farmers.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  America  have  no  need 
of  free  loans  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  all  that  they  need 
is  to  sell  their  credit  for  what 
it  is  worth,  so  that  they  may 
borrow  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  other  industries. 

FOURTH :  —  Agricultural 
credit  organizations  should  be 
under  Government  super¬ 
vision.  The  bankers  probably 
will  not  endorse  this  proposi¬ 
tion  heartily.  But  if  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  farmers  are  to 
be  protected  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  of  undoubted 
security  they  must  be  under 
direct  Government  super¬ 
vision.  The  success  of  the 
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German  land  mortgage  association  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  under  direct  Government 
supervision  and  indirectly  Government  control. 

FIFTH: — The  credit  institution  that  serves  the 
farmer  must  he  close  at  hand.  Whether  it  is  a  bank, 
a  land  mortgage  association,  or  wherever  the  farmer 
gets  his  credit,  it  needs  to  be  close  at  hand  where 
he  can  go  personally  and  make  his  arrangements. 
For  this  reason  the  large  centralized  institution  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  cities  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  The 
farmer  needs  a  decentralized  system  that  has  its 
branches  in  every  township.  The  success  of  the 
European  rural  banks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  established  in  the  rural  communities  where  they 
are  convenient  for  the  farmers  and  they  conduct  their 
business  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  farmers,  in¬ 
cluding  business  hours. 

The  reason  the  present  situation  of  credit  and  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  for  the  American  farmer  is  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  is  because  the  banking  business  has  been 
developed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  city  and  not  the 
country.  The  farmer  has  been  left  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  banks  conducted  for 
city  customers.  And  now  the  banks  are  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  meet  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned;  moreover,  that  the  farmers 
are  threatening  to  take  over  their  own  business  and 
establish  their  own  financial  institutions  along  lines 
that  have  proven  successful  in  other  countries. 

The  farmers  and  bankers  may  well  confer  together 
in  this  matter,  and  the  bankers  in  their  deliberations 
will  do  well  to  call  upon  the  farmers  to  express  what 
they  think  could  and  should  be  done.  The  farmers 
in  turn  can  well  afford  to  consult  the  bankers  and  get 
their  point  of  view.  The  elimination  of  selfish  in¬ 
terests  and  the  promotion  of  American  agriculture 
should  be  the  goal  of  both  bankers  and  farmers. 

H.  C.  PRICE- 


FARM  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  soil  expert  work  in  Dekalb  Co.,  Ill.,  is  under 
Mr.  N.  G.  Eckhardt.  It  is  practically  a  branch  of  the 
extension  work  of  the  University  of  Illinois  taken 
up  and  pushed  by  the  farmers  and  business  men  of 
our  county  under  a  county  institute  organization, 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  experimental  field  work 
carried  on  in  different  fields  throughout  the  State. 
Our  far-seeing  men  and  leaders  in  this  work  of  the 
county  reasoned  that  if  we  could  get  an  expert  in 
soils  and  their  needs  and  a  general  advisor  in  agri¬ 
culture  among  the  farmers  of  the  county,  crops  would 
be  increased,  the  soils  built  up,  and  bank  deposits 
multiplied,  because  of  better  methods  and  general 
education  along  these  lines.  Accordingly  solicitations 
were  started  in  every  township  of  the  county  through 
the  institute  directors,  among  farmers  and  business 
men,  to  raise  $10,000  per  annum  for  this  purpose,  or 
until  Federal  and  State  aid  should  be  secured  to  pay 
said  expert.  This  money  was  raised,  the  21  banks  of 
the  county  pledging  $100  each  toward  the  project. 
Landowners  and  tenants  each  pledged  very  liberally 
toward  this  fund.  N.  G.  Eckhardt,  who  has  been  one 
of  the  ablest  State  workers,  was  secured  to  take  up 
this  local  work.  He  was  furnished  with  a  centrally 
located  home  and  by  use  of  auto  can  reach  all  parts 
of  the  county  quickly.  His  work  among  the  farmers 
is  to  make  a  date  or  appointment  when  solicited  by 
them  to  go  over  the  farm  and  analyze  their  soils,  and 
any  soil  needing  special  treatment  is  prescribed  for  by 
him.  I  le  carries  a  two-inch  extension  auger  and  can 
bore  down  five  feet  and  examine.  He  tests  for  acidity, 
alkali,  etc.  He  advises  with  the  owner  or  farmer  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  different  fertilizers,  and  explains 
the  needs  of  different  kinds  of  growing  crops,  the 
best  crops  for  certain  soils,  and  value  of  crops  as 
feed  and  fertilizer ;  gives  advice  and  makes  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  best  crops  for  certain  fields ;  explains  the 
work  of  some  of  the  injurious  insects  he  finds  in 
some  of  the  fields,  such  as  corn  root-louse,  white 
grub,  corn  ear-worm,  etc.  His  time  has  been 
scheduled  with  dates  so  that  no  time  is  lost,  the 
farmers  being  given  a  date  in  order  of  their  call. 
His  time  is  all  taken  until  late  in  the  Fall.  This 
shows  that  the  farmers  are  very  much  interested  and 
have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Of  course  outside  of  this  personal  work  among  the 
farmers,  upon  their  farms,  Mr.  Eckhardt  has  a  wide 
range  of  other  duties.  Among  them  he  has  over¬ 
sight  of  the  “poor  farm”  for  which  the  county  super¬ 
visors  allow  him  $2,000.  He  is  supposed  to  make  a 
model  farm  of  this.  He  has  lectures  to  give  both  in 
and  out  of  the  county,  farmers’  clubs  to  address,  field 
meets  to  plan ;  in  fact  he  is  a  very  busy  man  and 
much  in  demand.  This  promises  to  be  a  great  step  in 
agriculture,  because  it  furnishes  the  fanners  a  means 
of  finding  out,  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  to  advise,  those  things  that  they  really  wish  to 
know'  about  their  fields  and  crops,  frank  s.  greeley, 
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TIME  TO  SEED  ALFALFA. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  438  is  taken  from  a  circular 
issued  by  Cornell  University,  entitled  “Alfalfa  for 
New  York.”  This  circular  gives  an  interesting  story 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  in  New'  York  State, 
and  surely  everyone  who  thinks  of  trying  this  crop 
should  obtain  this  work.  The  picture  referred  to 
show's  the  result  of  midsummer  sowing,  the  work 
having  been  done  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  These  plants  wrere  all  dug  up  April  13.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  plant  at  the  left  of  the  picture  was 
seeded  August  19,  the  middle  one  September  15,  and 
the  smaller  one  October  1.  The  picture  is  intended 
to  show  the  necessity  of  getting  the  Alfalfa  into  the 
soil  early  enough  so  that  it  may  make  a  root  strong 
enough  to  hold  it  in  the  ground.  It  remains  a  dis¬ 
puted  question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  sow  the 
Alfalfa  in  Spring  with  a  nurse  crop,  or  in  midsum¬ 
mer  alone.  In  the  circular  we  mention,  this  matter 
is  discussed  as  follows,  and  probably  for  the  latitude 
of  Ithaca  or  central  New  York  it  is  a  good  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  The  picture  show's,  however,  how' 
necessary  it  is  to  have  the  Alfalfa  in  early  enough 
so  that  it  may  root  properly. 

There  are  three  times  of  seeding,  known  as  early  Spring 
(April),  late  Spring  (June),  and  midsummer  (August) 
seeding.  When  the  land  is  suitable,  midsummer  seeding 
is  probably  preferred  by  the  majority  of  growers,  as  it 
not  only  enables  them  to  secure  some  other  crop  from 
the  land  the  same  year,  but  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  clipping  in  order  to  keep  down  weeds  and  with  general 
care  of  the  crop  for  the  first  year.  The  commonest  cause 
of  failure  in  Spring-sown  Alfalfa  is  weeds :  but  these 
seldom  give  trouble  in  midsummer  seeding,  as  the  Summer 
weed  crop  has  practically  been  destroyed  by  that  time. 
Midsummer  seeding  should  be  trom  July  25  to  August  10. 


Seeded  Aug.  19.  Seeded  Sept.  lf».  Oft.  1. 

SHOWING  THE  ADVANTAGE  IN  SEEDING  ALFALFA 
IN  MIDSUMMER.  Fig.  438. 


and  never  later  than  August  15.  The  soil  should  be  in 
good  preparation  and  thoroughly  packed,  as  Alfalfa  will 
not  winter  well  in  a  loose  seed-bed. 

The  two  principal  objections  to  midsummer  seeding  are  : 
(1)  the  season  may  be  too  dry  to  prepare  the  land  and 
sow’  the  seed  by  August  10;  (2)  on  heavy  soils  or  those 
with  hardpan  subsoil  the  young  plants  are  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  winter-killing.  There  is  a  large  area 
of  such  heavy  soil  in  New  York  State,  especially  the  type 
known  as  Volusia  silt  loam'  and  the  hardpan  hill  lands 
in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State. 

For  the  heavy  types  of  soil  mentioned  above,  prepare 
the  land  thoroughly  and  sow  about  May  1 ;  or.  if  the 
land  is  weedy  and  not  in  first-class  tilth,  plow  early  and 
fallow  for  about  two  months,  killing  the  Spring  crop  of 
weeds  and  putting  the  soil  in  fine  tilth.  Sow  about  June 
1  to  10. 

A  nurse  crop  is  seldom  used  except  on  land  especially 
well  adapted  to  Alfalfa.  The  young  plants  are  delicate 
and  must  be  favored  in  early  growth.  However,  in  Spring 
sowing  it  is  often  good  practice  to  sow  a  half-seeding 
(one  bushel  per  acre)  of  oats  or  barley  to  be  cut  green  at 
heading  time  for  hay. 


“RAIN  MAKING.” 

I  have  a  long  circular  from  an  association  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  in  which  certain  experiments  at  “rain 
making”  are  described.  It  is  claimed  or  intimated  that 
the  use  of  explosives  caused  rain  to  fall.  What  are  the 
facts  about  this  business?  A.  u. 

We  received  the  circular  issued  by  the  Central  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  regard 
to  the  rain-making  experiments  held  at  that  place  on 
July  23.  I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  statement 
issued  by  me  to  the  press  a  few  days  before  the  date 
of  the  experiments.  This  circular  indicates  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Weather  Bureau — and,  I  may  add,  of  all 
scientific  men  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  at¬ 
tention — with  regard  to  attempts  to  produce  rain  by 
artificial  means.  If  such  attempts  held  out  the  slight¬ 
est  prospect  of  success,  the  Weather  Bureau  would 
give  them  every  encouragement.  Moreover,  if  rain¬ 
making  were  merely  a  harmless  popular  delusion  this 
bureau  would  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  an  active 


part  in  opposing  it.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  advocates  of  rain-making,  whether  act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith  or  for  some  selfish  motive,  have 
already  been  responsible  for  the  waste  of  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  at  present  a 
deliberate  propaganda  appears  to  be  in  progress  in 
behalf  of  these  absurd  and  extravagant  undertakings. 

The  fact  that  rain  followed  the  explosion  of  dyna¬ 
mite  at  Battle  Creek  on  the  afternoon  of  July  23  has 
been  given  great  publicity  in  the  daily  papers.  How¬ 
ever,  anyone  who  wishes  to  learn  exactly  what  im¬ 
portance  should  be  attached  to  this  fact,  as  bearing 
upon  the  claims  of  the  rain-makers,  need  only  consult 
the  daily  weather  map  of  the  date  of  explosions, 
which  is  on  file  at  Weather  Bureau  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  in  many  public  libraries.  This 
map,  published  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  before 
the  explosions  took  place,  presents  the  results  of 
simultaneous  observations  made  all  over  the  country 
at  8  a.  m.,  Eastern  time.  On  that  morning  a  wide¬ 
spread  barometric  depression  covered  the  States  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  western  lake  region, 
accompanied  by'  rainy  and  cloudy  weather  extending 
as  far  east  as  the  western  border  of  Michigan.  A 
very'  slight  knowledge  of  meteorology,  or  even  such 
familiarity  as  the  general  public  might  be  expected  to 
have  with  the  movements  of  storms  as  shown  from 
day  to  day  on  the  weather  maps,  would  have  indicated 
to  anyone  who  consulted  this  map  on  the  morning  in 
question  that  rain  was  almost  sure  to  occur  at  Battle 
Creek  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  connection  with  the 
regular  eastward  drift  of  the  storm;  and  in  fact  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  informed  that  light  showers  actu¬ 
ally  occurred  at  Battle  Creek  during  the  early  morning 
of  the  23d,  and  that  the  weather  was  generally  cloudy 
and  threatening  up  to  the  time  that  heavier  rain  set 
in  during  the  afternoon.  The  rain  that  fell  at  Battle 
Creek  was  therefore  not  local,  but  part  of  a  rain¬ 
storm  that  extended  over  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  and  that  originated  somewhere  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest  days  before  the  experiments 
took  place. 

These  facts  should  make  it  evident  to  everybody 
who  is  not  absolutely  blinded  by  prejudice  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Battle  Creek  experiments,  at  least,  the 
explosion  of  dynamite  cannot  be  credited  with  the 
production  of  rainfall.  I  wish  to  add,  however,  that 
even  if  the  meteorological  conditions  had  apparently 
not  favored  the  occurrence  of  rain,  but  if  rain  had 
nevertheless  followed  the  explosions,  no  scientific  man 
who  is  familiar  with  the  processes  involved  would 
have  regarded  its  occurrence  as  other  than  a  coin¬ 
cidence.  It  is  of  course  somewhat  difficult  to  explain 
to  laymen  why  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  world 
is  so  uncompromising  on  this  subject,  especially  as  the 
erroneous  idea  has  taken  root  firmly  in  the  public  mind 
that  rain  is  actually  caused  by  great  battles  and  by 
explosions  in  general.  The  gist  of  the  argument, 
however,  is  that  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  can  be 
condensed  by  only  one  process,  viz.,  cooling.  More¬ 
over,  even  if  the  vapor  is  already  condensed  into 
minute  drops — i.  e.,  if  clouds  are  present — the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  quantity  of  dynamite  is  without  the 
slightest  effect  in  accelerating  the  aggregation  of 
these  into  drops  large  enough  to  fall  as  rain.  This 
fact  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  an  experiment  pro¬ 
posed  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb.  The  condensed  steam  escaping  from  a 
tea-kettle  represents  water  in  approximately  the  same 
condition  as  that  of  which  the  clouds  are  formed. 
Now  if  we  stand  in  this  column  of  steam  and  clap 
our  hands  we  shall  certainly  not  produce  a.  shower  of 
rain,  although  the  agitation  of  the  air  due  to  the 
clapping  is  actually  much  more  violent  than  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  clouds  by  the  explosions  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Any  of  your  readers  who  wish  to 
pursue  this  subject  further  will  do  well  to  consult  an 
article  by  Professor  Newcomb  published  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  October,  1891,  pages  398-404. 

WILLIS  L.  MOORE, 

Chief  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Under  the  new  English  National  Insurance  Act  all 
“insured  persons  under  the  Act”  must  join  an  “ap¬ 
proved”  society  to  gain  full  benefits.  The  approving 
standardizes  such  societies,  which  are  of  course  of  a 
benefit  character.  Mutual  benefit  societies  are  very 
common  in  Great  Britain,  many  working  people  pro¬ 
viding  for  funerals,  buying  coal  and  clothing,  and 
even  Christmas  dinners,  through  benefit  clubs.  This 
brings  the  idea  of  cooperation  very  close  to  working 
people,  while  the  “approved”  benefit  societies  will 
bring  people  of  similar  occupations  together  in  a  man¬ 
ner  somewhat  different  from  the  trades  unions. 

“People  are  tired  of  waiting  on  the  cow  for  pleasure." 
says  an  Ohio  farmer,  referring  to  the  decline  in  dairying 
in  his  section.  IIow  does  that  sound  to  dairy  farmers 
generally,  with  milk  and  meat  higher  than  ever  to  the 
consumer — yet  giving  scant  returns  to  producer. 
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A  FARM  BOYS’  STOCK-JUDGING  CONTEST. 

There  are  many  ways  for  developing  clean,  inter¬ 
esting,  educational  features  in  connection  with  our 
fairs.  Encouraging  farm  boys  to  take  part  in  con¬ 
tests  in  which  judgment  and  skill  are  required  is 
one  of  them.  Once  we  can  get  the  farm  boy  inter¬ 
ested  we  will  have  little  difficulty  in  interesting  the 
parents.  Competitive  contests,  such  as  stock  judging, 
poultry  judging,  apple  packing,  corn  and  grain  judg¬ 
ing,  etc.,  among  the  farm  boys  cannot 
but  help  to  stimulate  a  great  deal  of 
local  interest  and  rivalry.  It  is  pot  as 
difficult  a  task  to  organize  one  of  these 
contests  as  at  first  may  seem.  With 
the  good  will  and  some  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  societies,  anyone,  so  minded,  and 
who  has  an  interest  in  farm  boys,  may 
organize  one  of  these  contests. 

The  county  fair  held  by  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  but  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
county  fairs  many  of  which  are  in 
decadence.  For  the  past  20  years 
scarcely  a  new  feature  of  educational, 
oi  in  any  way  permanent  value  has  been 
introduced.  The  natural  result  of  this 
is  that  instead  of  its  advancing  along 
lines  that  are  useful,  interesting,  and  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  people  it  has  been  slowly 
losing  its  grasp  on  the  people.  Many 
of  the  present  type  of  attractions,  so 
called,  are  of  the  kind  that  repel  rather 
than  attract  many  of  the  clean,  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  and  business  men  and 
their  families,  who  under  more  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  would  attend  the 
fair.  They  consider  that  their  time 
would  be  more  profitably  spent  at  home, 
and  so  it  would.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  officers  of  the  Society  were 
induced  to  make  a  feature  of  a  farm 
boys’  stock  judging  contest.  Once  the 
idea  and  details  were  explained  to  them, 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  they  looked 
upon  the  scheme  with  more  favor  and 
interest  than  the  promoter  had  antici¬ 
pated,  and  to  help  on  in  the  movement 
they  at  once  donated  $20  in  cash  to¬ 
ward  prizes  for  the  contestants.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  this,  the  promoter  had  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  feature  with 
some  of  the  prominent  stock  breeders 
in  the  county.  So  interested  were  they 
in  the  venture  that  they  at  once  offered 
two  purebred  bull  calves,  one  a  Holstein 
and  the  other  a  Jersey,  as  prizes.  This 
was  a  good  start.  With  $20  in  cash  and 
two  bull  calves  in  view  the  promoter 
then  went  before  the  members  of  the 
local  produce  exchange  and  explained 
the  proposed  contest.  This  organization 
at  once  fell  in  with  the  plan  and  sub¬ 
scribed  $10.  In  this  way  was  raised, 
with  comparatively  little  effort  or 
trouble,  $30  in  cash  and  two  purebred 
calves,  worth  anywhere  from  $25  to 
$50  apiece.  With  these  attractive  prizes 
as  an  incentive  notices  were  distributed 
through  the  local  press,  county  Granges, 
and  other  sources.  The  contest  was 
open  to  any  farm  boy  in  the  county  be¬ 
tween  14  and  20  years  of  age  provided 
they  had  not  had  instructions  in  an 
agricultural  school.  Eighteen  farm  boys, 
the  average  of  whose  ages  was  17  years, 
requested  to  be  registered  for  the  con¬ 
test.  This  large  registration  was  very 
gratifying  to  the  promoter,  and  served 
to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the 
event. 

On  the  specified  day  and  hour  the 
boys  gathered  at  an  appointed  place  on 
the  county  fair  grounds.  They  were 
ready  for  the  contest.  The  contest  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  task  of  judging  and  placing  a  ring  of 


In  this  contest  the  regularly  hired  society  stock 
judges  of  cattle  and  horses  were  also  the  judges  of 
the  contestants.  They  decided  how  the  animals  in 
the  different  rings  should  have  been  placed.  Before 
beginning  to  judge  the  different  rings,  the  contestants 
were  taken  aside  and  the  judges  instructed  them 
briefly  in  regard  to  what  good  dairy  form  and  good 
types  of  farm  horses  consisted.  The  boys  then  began 
the  work  of  judging  and  were  allowed  20  minutes 


BOY  JUDGES  WORKING  OUT  REASONS.  Fig.  439 


BOYS  JUDGING  THE  HORSE.  Fig.  440. 


six  full  aged  Holstein  cows,  a  ring  of  four  Ayrshire 
cows,  and  a  ring  of  farm  horses.  The  boys  were 
instructed  to  place  the  animals  in  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  positions  according  to  their  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  the  several  animals  in  each  ring. 
Not  only  were  they  required  to  judge  and  place  the 
animals,  but  they  were  also  required,  with  each  ring, 
to  write  their  reasons  for  placing  them  as  they  did. 
The  latter  part  of  the  task  they  found  most  difficult. 
It  was  one  thing  to  pick  out  the  best  cows  and  horses; 
but  it  was  another  matter  to  tell  why  the  cow  that 
took  first  place  was  better  than  the  next  one. 


SPOTTED  COLT:  REVERSION  TO  HIS  ARABIAN  ANCESTORS. 

Fig.  441.  (See  page  1081.) 

for  this  work.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they 
were  led  out  to  one  side  and  seated  on  the  grass 
wrote  their  reasons  for  placing  the  animals  as  they 
did.  They  were  allowed  15  minutes  for  writing 
reasons.  Meanwhile  the  judge  of  the  day  was  judg¬ 
ing  the  animals  in  order  to  decide  just  how  they 
should  have  been  placed.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  boys  were  led  back  to  the  ring  and  the 
judge  explained  how  the  animals  should  have  been 
placed  and  why.  In  this  way  the  boys  received  in¬ 
structions  before  and  after  judging,  and  were  able  to 
see  wherein  their  judgment  was  in  error.  This 
operation  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  ring.  It 


took  just  45  minutes  for  the  boys  to  receive  their 
instructions,  judge  the  rings,  write  their  reasons, 
and  be  corrected  by  the  judge  and  to  have  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  before  the  other  ring  was  brought  in. 

In  grading  the  contestants  60  per  cent,  was  allowed 
for  correct  placing,  and  40  per  cent,  for  most  convinc¬ 
ing  reasons.  The  relative  standing  of  each  boy  was 
determined  in  each  ring  and  in  all  of  the  rings  in 
order  to  get  his  average.  For  the  contestant  who 
made  the  highest  average  score  in  all 
the  rings  was  given  the  choice  of  either 
the  Holstein  or  Jersey  Bull  calf.  The 
contestant  standing  second  took  the 
other  calf.  In  addition  to  these  two 
sweepstakes  prizes  the  $30  in  cash  was 
awarded  in  the  following  manner : 
There  were,  besides  the  sweepstakes 
prizes,  four  possible  prizes  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  four  boys  standing 
highest  in  each  ring.  These  12  cash 
prizes  were  distributed  among  11  boys, 
one  boy  winning  a  place  in  two  rings. 
The  cash  prizes  consisted  of  a  copy  of 
Plumb’s  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm 
Animals,  or  its  equivalent  in  cash.  The 
stock  were  judged  out  in  an  open  space 
near  the  stock  sheds.  So  interested 
were  the  farmers  in  the  event,  that  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could 
be  kept  back  far  enough  so  that  the 
boys  might  have  room  to  work.  A  rope 
enclosed  judging  ring  would  have  been 
better.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  how 
earnestly  these  farm  boys  went  to  work. 
There  was  no  embarrassment,  no 
nervousness,  simply  a  keen  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  good  and  win  a  calf. 

So  pleased  were  the  farmers  with  this 
event  that  some  of  the  stock  breeders 
on  the  grounds  at  once  offered  three 
purebred  calves  if  a  similar  contest 
would  be  held  next  year.  We  hope  to 
have  a  bigger  contest  another  year,  in 
which  the  farm  boys  will  not  only  have 
a  chance  to  judge  horses  and  cattle,  but 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  fruit  and  grain 
as  well.  The  inauguration  of  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  these  at  our  local  fairs  will 
tend  very  materially  toward  making 
them  more  useful  and  attractive. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 

MARKET  AT  TYRONE,  PA. 

We  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  John  II.  Grazier,  the  Burgess  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  but  we  give  him  as  favora¬ 
ble  place  in  print  as  we  can.  He  has  an 
agricultural  name  and  a  farmer’s  heart. 
The  borough  council  of  Tyrone  under¬ 
took  to  prohibit  farmers  from  selling 
their  product  on  the  public  streets  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  specified  market  place  or  after 
certain  hours.  It  was  a  clear  infringe¬ 
ment  of  a  farmer’s  common  rights,  and 
Mr.  Grazier  vetoed  the  ordinance  in  the 
most  square-toed  manner.  This  is  what 
he  said : 

“It  means  that  no  farmer  or  truck 
raiser  shall  be  permitted  to  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale,  his  produce  on  any  of  our 
streets  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  on  other  days  of  the  week 
only  after  10  o’clock.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  cannot  be  enforced.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  perishable  and  must 
be  marketed  when  ready.  A  farmer  has 
the  right  to  sell  his  produce  when  and 
where  he  pleases. 

“Tyrone  is  surrounded  by  splendid 
farming  communities.  This  ordinance 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  the  farmers  who  bring  their 
produce  to  Tyrone  into  other  markets. 
I  refuse  to  sanction  any  legislation  that 
will  deprive  our  citizens  of  any  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  or  that  will  restrict  our  farmers 
from  their  right  to  market  their  produce  when  and 
where  and  how  or  to  whom  they  please.” 


Nurserymen  and  others  who  wish  to  import  nursery 
stock  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  for  Public  Document  No.  275,  H.  R.  24119, 
which  explains  the  requirements  of  the  new  quarantine 
law. 

Here  is  a  bad  economic  waste.  Quantities  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  butter  are  made  in  Western  Canada.  It  is  sent  to 
Montreal  and  thence  to  New  York  to  be  “renovated.” 
3ood  butter  is  sent  back  to  Western  Canada  in  place  of 
this  poor  stuff — making  two  needless  railroad  freights  and 
useless  handling. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pu'  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Asparagus ;  Strawberries. 

8.  II.,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. — 1.  Could  you 
advise  me  what  to  do  with  a  patch  of  as¬ 
paragus?  Must  1  cut  it  down  and  cover 
it  up  in  Winter  with  manure,  or  can  I 
let  it  stand  the  way  it  is?  2.  Is  it  better 
to  cover  strawberries  that  have  been 
planted  this  Fall,  and  at  what  time  of  the 
year  is  it  best  to  do  this? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  generally  considered 
good  practice  to  cut  the  old  tops  of  as¬ 
paragus  in  the  Fall  and  remove  them 
from  the  bed  before  the  seeds  ripen  and 
drop  to  the  ground,  as  the  volunteer 
plants  are  a  nuisance,  and  as  a  rule 
produce  sprouts  of  inferior  quality  by 
not  being  deep  enough  in  the  soil.  When 
volunteer  plants  appear  they  should  in 
all  cases  be  treated  as  weeds  and  be 
promptly  removed  with  the  hoe.  The 
Fall  treatment  of  asparagus  varies  with 
the  locality.  While  asparagus  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  localities  where  the  ground 
freezes  deeply  it  will  start  earlier  and 
with  much  greater  vigor  if  given  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves 
or  rough  manure. 

2.  Strawberries  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  light  Winter  mulch.  Cultivate  the 
plants  as  late  as  possible  and  have  them 
go  into  the  Winter  free  from  weeds. 
When  the  ground  freezes  hard  enough 
to  bear  walking  on  it,  the  plants  should 
receive  a  light  mulch  of  coarse  straw  or 
strawy  manure.  Care  must  be  observed 
to  put  on  only  sufficient  to  shade  the 
ground,  as  the  plants  will  smother  and 
die  if  covered  too  heavily.  If  left  un¬ 
protected  many  plants  will  be  thrown 
out  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  be  lost.  _ 

Too  Strong  a  Dose. 

II.  R.,  Fairvieuc,  X.  M. — I  sprayed  my 
potatoes  with  arsenate  of  lead.  I  used 
about  a  half  pound  of  lead  to  a  pail  of 
water.  In  about  two  weeks  the  leaves  on 
the  Vines  turned  brown  and  died,  but  the 
stems  were  alive,  and  now  new  leaves  are 
coming  out  on  them.  Did  I  get  the  lead 
too  strong,  or  was  it  from  some  other 
cause?  1  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  papers  that  ashes  were  fine  for 
a  young  orchard.  I  had  a  dozen  two- 
year-old  cherry  trees  and  they  were  doing 
finely,  but  thought  I  would  make  them  do 
extra  fine,  so  I  put  two  shovelfuls  of  oak 
ashes  on  each  one  and  then  irrigated  them, 
and  every  one  of  them  died.  Ashes  may 
be  good  for  grown  trees,  but  it  will  sure 
kill  young  ones,  where  you  irrigate.  1 
just  mention  this  so  you  can  warn  others 
from  making  the  mistake  I  did.  H.  u. 

Ans. — Assuming  that  you  used  a  four- 
gallon  pail,  this  would  mean  five  pounds 
to  the  barrel.  This  is  too  strong  and 
would  most  likely  scorch  the  potato 
vines.  The  injury,  however,  would  have 
shown  before  two  weeks  had  it  been 
due  to  the  arsenic  alone.  The  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  ashes  illustrate  a  point 
which  needs  to  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  Wood  ashes  contain  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  rea¬ 
sonably  used  all  are  necessary  in  plant 
growing.  When  thus  used  there  is  no 
better  material  for  supplying  the  plant 
food  to  trees.  What  is  “reasonable”? 
Evenly  distributed  all  over  the  soil 
around  the  trees  and  left  for  the  rain 
to  wash  the  plant  food  slowly  down. 
Now,  you  can  hardly  put  two  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  ashes  around  two-year-old  trees 
without  banking  it  around  the  trunks. 
Then  you  irrigated  or  turned  on  the 
water.  To  understand  what  happened 
dip  a  finger  into  the  “lye”  from  a 
“leach”  in  which  water  runs  through 
wood  ashes.  The  lime  and  potash 
make  a  strong  caustic  which  probably 
ate  through  the  bark  and  thus  killed 
the  trees.  The  ashes  should  be  spread 
evenly  out  from  the  trees  and  worked 
into  the  soil  before  the  water  is  turned 
on. 


Saw  Dust  on  Potatoes. 

I.  A.  II.,  Allentoirn .  Pa. — I  had  a  talk 
on  potato  culture  with  a  man  who  used 
three  ways  of  fertilizing,  namely,  hog  ma¬ 
nure,  horse  manure  and  the  clear  sawdust 
put  in  the  potato  rows,  each  one  sep¬ 
arately.  lie  says  the  best  crop  he  ever 
raised  was  in  the  row  where  he  used  clear 
sawdust,  yielding  the  most  and  best  tubers. 
Was  this  a  lucky  shot,  or  would  it  hold 
good  any  season.  Raw  sawdust  is  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  manure.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  giving  it  a  trial  and  put  fertilizer 
along  with  the  sawdust? 

Ans. — The  Scriptures  say  “take  heed 
how  ye  hear!”  This,  we  take  it,  means 
several  things,  including  the  ability  to 
discount  some  things  that  are  told  us 
and  making  the  proper  application. 
Neither  hog  manure  nor  horse  manure 
is  best  for  potatoes.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  we  should  expect  a  heavy 
^growth  of  vines  and  a  crop  of  rather 


scrubby  tubers  from  such  manure.  The 
sawdust  contains  very  little  plant  food. 
How  then  could  it  give  a  larger  crop  ? 

It  did  not  give  any  such  crop  but  very 
likely  it  made  the  conditions  which  en¬ 
abled  the  crop  to  obtain  the  needed 
water.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  E.  S.  Car¬ 
man,  formerly  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
experimented  with  what  he  called  the 
trench-mulch  system  of  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  This  consisted  of  making  a  deep 
wide  furrow  or  trench  with  plow  or 
spade.  The  potatoes  were  planted  at  the 
bottom  and  covered  lightly  with  soil. 
Then  the  furrow  or  trench  was  filled 
with  cut  straw,  with  soil  enough  to  hold 
it  down.  The  potato  plants  grew  up 
through  the  cut  straw  and  gave  a  fine 
yield  in  seasons  when  the  rainfall  was 
not  heavy.  The  straw  seemed  to  hold 
moisture  so  that  the  potatoes  never  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought  though  the  soil  was 
naturally  dry.  We  think  it  likely  the 
sawdust  held  moisture  much  as  the 
straw  did,  and  that  the  increased  yield 
was  due  to  this  fact.  This  result  will 
not  always  follow.  When  these  trench- 
mulch  experiments  were  reported  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  tried  it  in  large  areas, 
using  straw  in  the  furrows  with  soil 
over  it.  A  wet  season  followed,  and  the 
straw  had  too  much  moisture  over  the 
potatoes.  The  crop  rotted. 


Protection  Against  Poison  Ivy. 

F.  E.  G.,  Xew  Baltimore,  X.  Y.— On  page 
974  S.  A.  C.  recommends  eating  the  leaves 
of  poison  ivy  as  an  antidote  for  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  the  skin  by  the  vine.  The  poison 
ivy  question  interests  me  very  much  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  S.  A.  C.  really 
means  as  his  article  reads,  and  if  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  custom  or 
if  you  would  advise  eating  ivy  leaves? 

Ans. — I  doubt  whether  the  method 
mentioned  by  the  inquirer  of  securing 
immunity  from  the  poisonous  effects  of 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  or  poison  ivy,  can 
be  found  in  any  authoritative  work  on 
toxicology;  I  do  remember,  however, 
having  seen  a  statement  of  thip  kind 
made  by  a  Wisconsin  physician  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  well-known 
medical  journals,  and  cannot  from  my 
own  observation  or  experience  disprove 
it.  As  to  recommending  a  trial  of  the 
method,  I  most  emphatically  do  not,  for 
while  it  might  prove  efficacious  with 
certain  individuals,  the  chances  are  that 
others  who  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
poison  would  suffer  agonies  from  its 
local  effect  upon  the  mouth  and  tongue 
before  the  desired  protection  was 
gained.  The  active  poisonous  principle 
of  this  plant,  which,  by  the  way,  it 
shares  with  some  70  other  botanical  va¬ 
rieties,  is  a  volatile  oil,  known  chem¬ 
ically  as  a  fat  acid,  and  it  is  the  contact 
of  this  oil  with  the  skin  which  produces 
the  serious  inflammation  to  which  sus¬ 
ceptible  people  are  subject.  The  most 
rational  procedure,  therefore,  is  imme¬ 
diate  cleansing  of  the  skin  with  soap 
and  water  after  exposure  to  the  plant, 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  poison  be¬ 
fore  it  can  become  absorbed.  After 
absorption  has  taken  place,  however, 
and  its  effects  are  apparent,  the  reme¬ 
dies  recommended  are  numerousi,  so 
numerous  indeed,  as  to  show  that  there 
is  no  one  dependable  one.  Among  the 
best  of  those  available  in  the  ordinary 
household  are  decoctions,  or  teas,  made 
by  steeping  the  twigs  of  the  hemlock, 
or  the  bark  of  either  White  or  Black 
oak.  Ordinary  lime  water  is  also  a 
soothing  application,  and  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  as  should  the  first  mentioned  de¬ 
coctions,  upon  soft  cloths,  laid  over  the 
inflammed  skin.  To  heal  the  skin,  sub¬ 
sequent  applications  of  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment,  made  antiseptic  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  three  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid, 
is  efficacious.  This  inflammation  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  self  limited,  and  usually  sub¬ 
sides  after  a  few  days.  M.  B.  D. 


Cutting  Late  Clover. 

I  have  a  10-aere  piece  -of  new  seeding 
on  my  Albany  County  farm  that  was  seeded 
to  grass  seed  about  May  1  last,  with  two 
bushels  Rod  clover  and  three  bushels  Tim¬ 
othy  (one-half  bushel  mixture  per  acre). 
Clover  sod  was  turned  last  September  25, 
thoroughly  disked,  and  seeded  to  rye,  then 
seeded  with  grass  seed  May  1  as  above. 
The  clover  is  about  eight  inches  high  at 
the  present  time  and  still  growing.  It 
was  heavily  fertilized  and  limed  when  sown 
to  rye.  Would  you  advise  me  to  cut  it 
or  let  it  go?  If  the  latter,  would  it  not 
smother  out  if  we  happen  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  Winter  with  deep  snow7? 

New  York.  A.  B. 

We  should  clip  the  field  this  Fall  and 
take  off  the  crop.  Reft  in  the  field  the 
crop  w'ill  smother  out  some  of  the  grass, 
provide  a  nesting  place  for  field  mice,  and 
make  a  lot  of  trash  to  clog  the  mower 
next  year — unless  it  is  burned  over. 


On  page  999  C.  E.  M.  says :  “What  is 
considered  a  good  yield  per  vine  of  grapes 
of  the  Worden  type?  From  light  vines  of 
Worden  I  gathered  340  pounds  of  grapes 
last  year — this  year  I  gathered  600  pounds 
from  the  same  vines.”  In  answer,  F.  E.  G. 
says  that  these  yields  are  phenomenal  and 
that  in  commercial  vineyards  20  pounds 
per  vine  for  Concords  and  25  pounds  for 


Worden  are  usually  large  yields,  while  the 
average  is  about  eight  or  10  pounds.  I 
think  F.  E.  G.  is  about  as  far  off  in  his 
figures  as  is  C.  E.  M.  In  the  Michigan 
grape  belt  it  is  not  unusual  for  vineyards 
of  Champion  grapes  to  average  90  pounds 
per  vine  and  Concords  and  Wordens  should 
average  40  to  60  pounds.  In  script  the 
letters  “e“  and  “1“  are  similar,  and  if 
you  change  C.  E.  M.’s  statement  to  read 
“from  eight  vines”  you  will  see  that  they 
yielded  42  pounds  each  the  first  year  and 
75  pounds  each  the  next  year,  or  a  very 
satisfactory  yield.  PAUL  thayek. 

Ohio. 


Prof.  17.  A.  Bernthsen.  one  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  scientists  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  this  city, 
discussed  before  the  congress  the  production 
of  ammonia  directly  from  its  constituent 
gases,  the  combination  of  which  was  ef¬ 
fected  two  years  ago  by  Professor  Haber 
of  Berlin.  In  making  this  discovery  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haber  also  determined  a  method  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  nitrogenous 
fertilizing  materials  to  be  produced.  It 
was  through  the  use  of  the  metal  uranium 
that  Professor  Haber  came  upon  his  final 
success  and  the  method  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a 
factory  is  now  being  constructed  at  Oppau, 
Germany,  where  pure  ammonia  will  be 
made  by  the  new  method. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOB  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  V. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right:  stock 
right.  .11  VElt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Seed  Potatoes-Northern  Grown 

Full  of  vitality— big  yielders  and  extra  fine 
quality.  Grown  in  Conrath  Gardens  in 
the  Rich  Virgin  Soil  of  North  Wisconsin. 
Choicest  Seed  Potatoes  ever  offered.  Special 
fall  prices.  Write  at  once. 

NORTH  WISCONSIN  SEED  CO.,  Box  8,  CONRATH,  WIS. 


Choice  Rye  8  Timothy  Seed^®?”^  ,,pPnnd 

cation-  J.  N.  MacPhcrson,  Pine  View  Farm,  Sco.tsville,  N-Y. 


A.lf  alf  a  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL.  MILK-PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTEil,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 

BOBT.  OI  I.  I.IES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


TO  KII.I, 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
liERGENPO I4T  SULPHUR  WORKS 
TOO  William  Street,  New  York 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Bollards  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  «S  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


KELLY’S  Direct 

¥ja  O  Nurseries  to  Fruit 

1  Jt\  A— <  JLv  Growers  and  Planters 

If  iiaranfond  We  have  the  endorsement  of 

UlUarallLccU  our  fellow  townsmen,  in  our 
c.  J  catalog,  which  is  the  best  recommend- 
Oluray  ation  any  firm  can  have.  It  speaks 
_  volumes  more  than  anything  we  could  say. 

T  We  have  no  "bargain  lots”  or  prizes  to  offer 
1  rue  —we  deal  in  nothing  but  good  stock. 

■  Write  today,  it  trill  bring  a  catalog  to  your  door. 

a,  KELLY  BROS.,  Est.  1887 

Name  6  Main  St.  Damville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH] 

and 

APPLE 


2c  EACH  and  UP 

Also  all  kinds  of 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

Wholesale  prices  to  planters. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Box  14,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


r > 

'"Tl 

BETTER  FRUIT  TREES 

7-  . 

Direct  from  the  grower,  at  half  what  you  would 

pa y'  an  agent  200,000  cApple  trees,  175.000  Peach 

trees,  and  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  shade  and 

ornamental  trees — all  large,  thrifty,  and  with  fine 

roots,  t/411  Dansville  grown,  where  San  Jose  scale 

has  never  been  been  found,  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Free,  illustrated  Catalogue  gives  special 

introductory'  bargains,  for  Fall  planting 

Write  today  for  Catalogue  1 

BENTON,  WILLIAMS  (SI  DENTON,  Dansville,  fjew  York 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

('ICR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
”  you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  well-formed 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reach  maturity — the  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R..  Moorestown,  N  J 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Beat  MoDey  Valuoa.  Catalog  free. 

SMING  HILL  NURSERIES, 

Box  48  Tippec.noe  City,  Ohio 

Cl 

750,000 

Apple  1  &  2  Yr. 


GUARANTEED 


850,000 

Cherry  1  &  2  Yr. 

Direct  from  our  Nursery  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  All  propagated  from  bearing 
orchards.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Scale;  fresh  dug.  As  good  as 
money  can  buy,  no  matter  if  you  pay  th^e  ti  nes  our  price.  Dealing  with  us  you 
save  the  agent’s  commission.  After  28  years  experience  you  may  he  suro  we  arb 
equipped  with  moderu  and  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  accurate  and  prompt  despatch 
of  orders.  All  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  Personal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries  is  earn, 
estly  solicited.  300  Acres.  2  Trees:  1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  Post¬ 
paid  25c.  Write  to-day  for  FKKK  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

^rees.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansville's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  24  Mai*i  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Plant  TreesThis  Fa.ll 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  US  AND  SAVE  50  TO  75  PER  CENT. 

We  are  growers  and  guarantee  all  our  trees,  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease,  or 
money  back. 

Write  now  lor  our  Large  Free  Book.  “  Good  Fruit  and  How  to  Grow  It.”  It  tells  you  what 
to  plant,  where  to  plant  and  how  to  plant. 

It  also  contains  a  true  description  of  all  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs.  Berries,  etc. 

Yon  cannot  make’ a  mistake  if  you  have  this  book  to  guide  you. 

Send  for  it  now  and  see  what  a  great  help  it  will  be  to  you. 


REILLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  120  Reilly  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


i  ii 
i  ■  ■ 


CORN  HUSKING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

WHILE  GATHERING  THIS  HARVEST 

PLAN  FOR  A  BETTER  CROP  NEXT  YEAR 

BY  USING 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857 — The  Business  Farmers’  Favorite  for  Over  Fifty  Years — 1912 

They  Have  the  Quality  That  Means  Economy 


WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION  B38B 

Class  A,  1-2-S-4-5-6. — In  this  class,  if  the  prize  winning  corn  is  grown  on  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers, 
Pe  '•uvian  Brands,  or  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  (Key  Tree  Brand),  either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  stable  manure,  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  will  award  to  the  winner  an  amount 
equal  to  the ’official  prize  in  each  case. 

Ask  Our  Representative  at  the  Exposition  for  a  Copy  of  “The  Corn  Song” 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1912. 
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PROF.  E.  R.  LAKE, 

Secretary  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society. 

The  death  of  Prof.  John  Craig  of 
Cornell  made  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  This  is  a  very  important  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  secretary  of  this  great  so¬ 
ciety  is  in  constant  demand,  and  must 
be  thoroughly  posted  regarding  fruit 
matters.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  presi- 


E.  R.  LAKE, 

dent,  L.  A.  Goodman,  to  appoint  a  new 
secretary,  and  his  report  is  given  be¬ 
low  : 

After  several  weeks  of  correspondence 
with  all  of  the  officers,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell,  and 
Hon.  G.  B.  Brackett,  U.  S.  Pomologist,  I 
have  appointed  Prof.  E.  R.  Lake,  3333 
Twentieth  Street,  N.  \\\,  Washington,  D.  C., 
as  secretary  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the'  lamented  Prof.  Craig,  former 
secretary.  Professor  Lake  is  a  man  of 
much  experience  as  secretary  of  horticul¬ 
tural  societies,  a  valued  assistant  to  the 
U.  S.  Pomologist,  and  an  indefatigable 
worker,  a  faithful  student  and  one  who 
never  shirks  his  duty.  I  speak  for  him 
aud  the  society  your  earnest  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  all  we .  shall  ask  you  to 
do;  pledging  with  us  that  the  American 
Pomological  Society  shall  continue  to  grow 
greater  as  it  grows  older,  and  that  we 
will  do  our  best  in  happy  accord  to  make 
this  true.  Papers,  books,  records  and  the 
business  of  the  society  will  be  in  his  hands 
from  and  after  this  date. 

L.  A.  GOODMAN, 

President. 

A  likeness  of  Prof.  Lake  is  shown 
above.  We  have  known  him  person¬ 
ally  for  many  years.  He  is  an  excellent 
man  for  the  place. 


CONCRETE  HOTBEDS. 

We  referred  recently  to  the  concrete 
hotbeds  now  built  by  florists  and  vege¬ 
table  growers.  The  following  directions 
are  given  for  a  four-sash  bed,  which  of 
course  could  be  extended  to  any  length 
desired.  A  standard  hotbed  sash  is 
three  by  six  feet.  Lay  out  the  bed  six 
feet  eight  inches  wide  by  12  feet  10 
inches  long.  The  concrete  walls  are  six 
inches  thick.  Dig  the  foundation 
trenches  two  feet  six  inches  deep  within 
the  lines  given  above.  Make  forms  of 
one-inch  lumber  to  carry  the  south 
(front)  wall  six  inches  and  the  north 
(back)  wall  14  inches  above  ground. 
Forms  are  not  required  below  ground 
level.  The  tops  of  the  end  walls  slope 
to  the  others.  Before  tilling  the  forms 
with  concrete  test  the  dimensions  of 


the  bed  by  means  of  the  sash.  See  that 
the  sash  lap  the  forms  two  inches  on 
all  sides. 

Mix  the  concrete  mushy  wet  in  the 
proportion  of  one  bag  of  cement  to  2)4 
cubic  feet  of  sand  to  five  cubic  feet  of 
crushed  rock,  or  one  bag  of  cement  to 
five  cubic  feet  of  bank-run  gravel.  Fill 
the  forms  without  stopping  for  any¬ 
thing.  Tie  the  walls  together  at  the 
corners  by  laying  in  them  old  iron  rods 
bent  Jo  right  angles.  While  placing  the 
concrete  set  £<-inch  bolts  about  two  feet 
apart  to  bold  the  wooden  top-framing 
of  the  bed  to  the  concrete ;  or  make 
grooves  in  the  top  of  the  concrete  for 
counter-sinking  the  sash  to  the  level  of 
the  walls  with  an  allowance  of  one- 
quarter  inch  for  clearance.  This  can  be 
done  by  temporarily  imbedding  in  the 
concrete  wooden  strips  of  the  necessary 
dimensions.  During  this  operation,  by 
means  of  blocks  nailed  to  the  strips, 
make  provision  for  the  center  bars  de¬ 
scribed  below.  Remove  the  strips  as 
soon  as  the  concrete  stiffens.  Take 
down  the  forms  after  five  days.  The 


extra  2§4  inches  in  length  of  the  bed  is 
allowance  for  the  three  center  bars  be¬ 
tween  the  sash.  These  sash  supports 
are  of  dressed  one-inch  stuff,  shaped 
like  a  capital  “T”  turned  upside  down. 
The  length  of  the  stem  of  the  “T”  is 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sash  and 
the  top  is  three  inches  wide.  Sufficient 
materials  for  the  concrete  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  14  bags  of  cement,  1)4  cubic 
yards  of  sand  and  2)4  cubic  yards  of 
crushed  rock ;  or  14  bags  of  cement  and 
2)4  jrards  of  pit  gravel  at  a  cost  of  $10. 

Lettuce  in  Virginia. 

I  have  one-fourth  acre  of  lettuce  to 
plant  for  Fall  and  Winter  use.  We  have 
had  the  Summer  drought  broken  and  have 
the  ground  ready.  I  wish  information  as 
to  plan  of  sowing  or  planting  the  seed, 
and  when,  tf  planted  now,  it  would  be 
ready  to  sell.  What  kind  should  I  sow? 

Campostella  Heights,  Va.  m.  r. 

Lettuce  for  the  Fall  crop  should  have 
been  sown  early  in  August.  Seed  sown  at 
that  time  and  later  transplanted  eight 
inches  apart  in  12-inch  rows  will  head  in 
late  October  and  November.  Seed  sown 
now  will  make  good  plants  to  set  in  cold 
frames  or  to  set  outside  on  side  of  ridges 


to  winter  over  for  Spring  heading.  Set  in 
frames  under  glass  the  plants  should  head 
in  January  and  February.  Set  outside  and 
wintered  safely  they  will  head  in  April. 
I  use  double-glazed  sashes  on  cold  frames. 
These,  having  a  dead-air  space  between  the 
layers  of  glass,  keep  out  all  frost  in 
Winter  even  down  to  zero.  This  Summer 
has  been  so  dry  that  the  plants  from  seed 
sown  early  in  August  will  hardly  head  out¬ 
side  before  cold  weather  checks  them.  The 
only  way  to  be  certain  of  a  Fall  crop  is 
to  have  the  Skinner  overhead  irrigation, 
which  I  hope  to  install  in  my  garden  an¬ 
other  season.  If  you  can  buy  good  plants 
of  the  Big  Boston  lettuce  in  Norfolk,  and 
you  have  your  land  well  stuffed  with  rotten 
manure,  you  may  possibly  head  the  lettuce 
before  Christmas  if  the  Fall  is  a  late  one. 
To  grow  good  lettuce  you  must  be  lavish 
with  manure  and  fertilizer,  too.  A  heavy 
application  of  rotten  manure  well  mixed 
in  the  soil  should  be  supplemented  with  a 
good  application  of  a  fertilizer  strong  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  applied  after 
the  plants  are  starting  to  grow  after  their 
transplanting  and  worked  into  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  In  short,  it  takes  both 
manure  and  fertilizer  to  make  the  best  let¬ 
tuce.  Seed  sown  now  would  hardly  make 
plants  to  head  outside  this  Fall,  'but  in 
your  climate  they  will  generally  winter 
well  outside  if  set  on  the  north  side  of 
radges  limning  east  and  west.  Either 
cabbage  plants  or  lettuce  will  winter  bet¬ 


ter  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridges  than 
on  the  south  side,  as  very  generally 
planted.  The  plants  are  kept  dormant  on 
the  north  side  and  are  not  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun  when  frozen,  while  on  the 
south  side  they  are  apt  to  get  excited  into 
growth  in  warm  spells  and  then  a  return 
of  cold  will  often  kill  them  or  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  striking  them  when  frozen  will 
damage  them  seriously.  If  you  want  the 
lettuce  for  Fall  use,  you  would  better  buy 
the  plants.  Tait’s  Giant  White  lettuce  is 
a  favorite  sort  with  the  Norfolk  garden¬ 
ers  for  wintering  over  outside.  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  is  commonly  used  in  the  frames  and 
for  Fall  heading.  w.  f.  masses. 


White  Grubs.— I  was  somewhat  inter¬ 
ested  in  C.  D.  S.'s1  white  grub  trouble. 
If  the  grubs  are  1%  inch  long  they  have 
got  their  growth,  and  have  done  all  the 
damage  they  will  in  their  life  history.  I 
find  the  best  way  to  fight  white  grubs  is 
a  three-year  rotation  of  some  cultivated 
crop,  grain  and  clover.  The  plowing  and 
cultivating  two  years  out  of  three  keeps 
the  eggs  from  hatching,  and  then  there 
are  no  grubs  to  do  damage.  The  areas  in¬ 
vested  by  white  grubs  are  too  large  to  be 
remedied  by  the  pig.  If  one  wished  to 
set  strawberries  on  an  acre  or  less,  and 
had  the  pigs,  lie  could  get  the  white  grubs 
out  by  turning  in  the  pigs  the  season  be¬ 
fore  he  wished  to  set  the  strawberries. 

Glenfield,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  b. 
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A  Message  to  Owners  of  Imperial  Cars 

68%  of  all  pleasure  automobiles  in  the  United  States  are  owned  by 
Farmers.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  American  Farmer, 
as  a  class,  is  the  best  judge  of  a  good  automobile  in  the  world. 
Ever  since  the  Imperial  Automobile  Company  started  in  business,  two-thirds  of  our 
product  has  been  purchased  and  endorsed  by  Farmers — the  greatest  testimonial  ever 
paid  to  the  quality  of  an  automobile. 


The  Enormous  Increase  5  n  .°  u  r 

business 

is  due  first  to  the  exceptional  quality  of  our 
cars.  Second,  to  the  recognition  of  their 
value.  Third,  to  an  unwavering  determina¬ 
tion  to  always  build  the  best  automobile  pos¬ 
sible  and  sell  it  at  a  moderate  price.  Fourth, 
to  keep  behind  it  a  factory  service  that  makes 
Imperial  Cars  in  the  hands  of  owners  100% 
efficient.  Consequently 

Imperial  Owners  "ot  °.n,y  own  a  car 

that  is  as  good  as 
any  car  built,  but  did  not  pay  a  fancy  price 
for  it,  moreover  they,  discovered  Imperial 
Cars  are  built  for  service,  for  dependability, 
for  roadability,  for  enthusiastic  recommenda¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  every  Imperial  owner  is 
a  “booster”  for  Imperial  Cars  and  that’s  why 
every  year  we  double  our  output  until  now 
Imperial  Cars  are  built  in  one  of  the  largest 
individual  automobile  factories  in  the  world. 


Here  Is  a  Car  Model  “4f’ we  call  it, 

one  of  our  four  Models, 
that  will  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  value 
of  Imperial  Cars;  we  were  going  to  say 
“supremacy,”  for  a  careful  reading  of  the 
specifications  will  prove  this  car  equal  to  a 
lot  of  automobiles  advertised  and  sold  at 
double  the  price.  You  simply  cannot  buy  a 
better  automobile  at  any  price. 

Specifications  .Moto.r>4  cylindersfcast 

in  pairs)  4^  inch  bore, 
5)4  inch  stroke.  Wheel  base  122  inches. 
30x4  inch  tires,  demountable  rims.  Our 
own  special  three  point  spring  shackle 
suspension  for  excelling  comfort.  Center 
control  levers.  New  Departure  Bearings 
throughout.  Predominance  of  nickel  steel  in 
chassis  construction,  nickel  silver  and  black 
trimmings.  Best  and  deepest  upholstery.  Inclusive 
equipment,  Silk  Mohair  top,  Windshield,  Speedo¬ 
meter,  etc.  Beautiful  lines,  roomy  body,  a  splendid, 
powerful,  perfectly  equipped  automobile. 


$1875 


Models  “44”  and  “34”  are  Equipped  with  the  North 
East  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System. 


Model  “34”  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car, 
Motor  4  Cylinder,  4 Y%  inch  bore, 
6*4  inch  stroke.  118  inch  wheel 
base, 34x4  inch  tires,  demountable 
rims.  Complete equipm't.^/g50 


{Completely  automatic. 

Model  “ 32  ” 


Positive  and  unfailing  in  action.  ) 


Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car, 
Motor  4  Cylinder,  4  inch  bore, 
514  inch  stroke.  114  inch  wheel 
base, 34x4  inch  tires, demountable 
rims.  Complete  equipm’t.^/255 


Model  “33”  Two  Passenger 
Roadster.  Motor 
4  Cylinder,  4  inch  bore,  5^6  inch 
stroke.  114  inch  wheel  base. 
34x4  inch  tires,  demountable 

rims.  Complete  equipm’t.^/2S5 


A  careful  comparison  of  Imperial  specifications — of  Imperial  records  for  durability,  for  highest  quality, 
will  prove  to  you  that  these  cars  are  of  such  value  that  they  command  your  earnest  investigation.  Wa 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  descriptive  literature  upou  request. 

IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Factories,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Write  for  Catalog • 
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“COVER  CROPS.” 

The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows 
samples  of  the  cover  crops  at  Hope 
Farm,  all  dug  October  1.  It  is  very 
hard  to  picture  such  plants  so  that  they 
will  convey  a  really  fair  idea  of  their 
value.  The  crop  must  be  seen  growing 
in  the  field  to  be  appreciated.  At  the 
left  is  a  plant  of  Soy  bean.  As  will 
be  seen  this  plant  is  about  three  feet 
high.  It  was  seeded  late,  after  July  1 
and  followed  rye.  This  plant  was 
pulled  up  on  October  1.  It  was  grown 
in  a  young  apple  orchard  on  a  hard  hill¬ 
side.  Last  Fall  rye  was  seeded  in  this 
orchard.  In  June  of  this  year  the  rye 
was  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
Later  the  stubble  was  broken  up  with 
the  disk  harrow  and  Soy  beans  seeded 
in  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  They 
were  not  fertilized  but  were  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Half  of  these  beans  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  culture,  but  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  difference  in  size  or  growth. 
It  was  intended  to  sow  rye  among  the 
beans  and  cultivate  in  but  continued 
rains  prevented  it.  The  beans  were  cut 
for  fodder  October  4,  the  soil  disked 
and  seeded  to  rye.  Thus  in  this  way  we 
have  two  crops  a  year — the  rye  for 
mulching  and  the  beans  to  give  culture 
and  a  fodder  crop. 

To  the  right  of  the  yardstick  is  a 
plant  of  Cow-horn  turnips.  You  will 
see  that  the  root  is  a  little  over  eight 
inches  long  and  the  top  13  inches. 
These  turnips  were  seeded  on  August 

14  in  a  mixture  with  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch.  The  seed  was  scattered  through 
the  standing  corn.  The  cultivator  fol¬ 
lowed  at  once  to  cover  the  seed  and  the 
spaces  between  hills  were  raked  over. 
Of  course  these  turnips  will  keep  on 
growing  until  Thanksgiving.  At  that 
time  the  roots  will  be  nearly  or  quite 

15  inches  into  the  ground.  The  plants 
mostly  die  during  the  Winter — a  few 
living  over  and  going  to  seed.  The 
effect  of  these  turnips  upon  the  soil  is 
remarkable.  The  long  root  opens  the 
deeper  soil  and  lets  in  air  and  water 
which  freezes  and  prys  the  soil  open. 
The  turnip,  as  we  see  below  is  a  potash 
plant— that  is,  it  seems  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  potash  out  of  the  soil 
from  forms  which  would  not  be  availa¬ 
ble  to  many  other  crops.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  this  potash  the  turnip,  on  its 
decay,  leaves  this  plant  food  available 
for  other  crops.  This  explains  what  we 
have  noticed  about  corn.  When  this 
crop  follows  a  cover  crop  of  clover  or 
vetch  it  makes  a  fine  development  of 
stalk  and  leaf  but  not  always  the  best 
ears  and  grain.  When  turnips  have 
grown  with  the  clover  the  corn  ears  are 
always  better,  for  potash  is  the  needed 
element  in  grain  and  cob. 

Next  comes  rye  also  seeded  August 
14  with  the  turnips.  You  will  see  that 
the  top  is  nearly  17  inches  high  though 
it  does  not  stand  erect  but  mats  on  the 
ground.  It  is  imposible  to  give  in  a 
picture  a  fair  idea  of  the  root  system 
of  rye.  The  fine  roots  fill  the  soil  and 
seem  to  go  everywhere.  This  makes 
rye  one  of  the  most  useful  crops  to  hold 
the  soil  during  the  Fall.  At  that  time 
we  are  most  likely  to  have  a  serious 
loss  of  nitrates',  for  they  are  formed 
rapidly  in  the  warm  soil.  Rye  quickly 
fills  the  soil  with  its  roots  so  there  is 
little  loss  of  plant  food  by  drainage  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  soil  were  left 
bare.  Farmers  sometimes  cut  the  rye 
crop  for  hay  or  grain,  and  plow  under 
the  stubble.  They  are  surprised  at  the 
way  the  soil  turns  up  yet  there  would 
be  no  surprise  if  they  would  examine 
this  soil  and  see  how  the  rye  roots  have 
completely  filled  it.  In  our  orchard 
work  we  have  found  it  best  to  cut  the 
rye  early  and  pile  around  the  trees, 
plowing  the  stubble  rather  than  turning 
all  the  rye  under.  This  prevents  loss  of 
moisture  from  the  growing  rye,  gives 
mulch  for  the  trees  and  prevents 
damage  from  souring  the  land. 

The  Crimson  clover  shown  next  the 
rye  was  also  seeded  August  14.  The 
height  of  six  inches  in  45  days  is  fair 
for  it  was  made  in  the  shade  of  the 
corn  crop.  This  clover  dies  out  in 
March  with  us  seven  times  in  10,  the 
it  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  the 
growth  it  makes  up  to  Thanksgiving. 
The  Hairy,  vetch  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture  was  seeded  with  the 
others.  The  seed  was  not  inoculated  and 
for  a  time  the  plants  made  little  growth. 
Now  they  are  coming  on  and  bid  fair 
to  cover  the  ground  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  Should  they  live  over  and  do 
well  next  year  they  will  make  a  growth 
that  would  astonish  one  who  had  never 
seen  the  crop  at  its  best.  The  other 
day  we  saw  plants  of  vetch  grown  in 
Dutchess  County  about  twice  as  large 
yas  ours.  They  were  inoculated  and 


grew  on  soil  where  vetch  was  seeded 
the  year  before. 

We  have  some  25  acres  in  cover  crops 
of  one  kind  or  another  this  year.  We 
do  not  begin  to  believe  that  $300  invested 
in  stable  manure  would  give  us  the  soil 
benefits  which  these  crops  will.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  haul  that  manure 
up  our  steep  hills  while  these  cover 
crops  are  up  there  now.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  see  this  rye  filling  the 
soil  and  saving  the  nitrates,  the  turnips 
storing  up  potash,  and  the  clover  and 
vetch  stealing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
Some  one  will  want  to  know  how  much 
fertilizing  work  these  crops  do.  Some 
years  ago  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Station  made  some  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  with  these  cover  crops.  We  have 
given  some  of  these  figures  before  but 
we  may  well  repeat  them  here.  These 
figures  show  what  one  acre  of  these 
crops  yielded  as  green  growth  and  the 
plant  food  which  the  crop  on  one  acre 
would  contain. 


Nitro- 

Pot-  Phos. 

Crops. 

Weight. 

gen. 

ash.  Acid. 

Soy  Beans — 

Top  . . . . 

.  .  .  10,952 

Roots  . .  . 

756 

140.2 

48.  46.2 

Vetch — 

Top  .  . .  . 

...  13,150 

Roots  . .  . 

600 

121.2 

85.5  27.2 

C.-H.  Turnips — 

Top  . .  .  . 

...  11,297 

Roots  ..  . 

.  .  .  2,902 

109.1 

142.7  25.9 

Rye  . 

...  7.611 

24.7 

39.  11.4 

C.  Clover — 

Top  . . . . 

...  3  8.744 

Roots  . .  . 

413 

134.4 

88.2  61.2 

You  see 

from  this 

what 

we  mean  by 

calling  the  Cow-horn  turnip  a  potash 
plant.  An  acre  of  turnips  gave  a  crop 
containing  nearly  as  much  potash  as 
you  would  find  in  300  pounds  of  muriate 
or  in  3,000  pounds  of  wood  ashes.  Of 
course  the  turnips  did  not  bring  a 
pound  of  this  potash  to  the  soil.  They 
were  able  to  utilize  what  they  found. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  good  crop  of  corn 
could  have  been  grown  on  that  soil 
without  using  potash  as  a  fertilizer.  Yet 
after  the  turnips  had  been  grown  there 
and  plowed  into  the  ground  a  large  corn 
crop  would  follow  since  the  turnips  on 
decaying  produced  available  potash.  It 
is  not  likely  that  our  cover  crops  are 
as  large  as  those  in  Delaware  for  our 
seasons  are  shorter  and  the  Southern 
climate  is  more  congenial  for  all  except 
rye.  However,  we  would  not  take  $12 
an  acre  at  a  very  low  estimate  for  the 
plant  food  and  soil  value  in  an  acre  of 
our  cover  crops.  The  cost  will  average 
about  $2. 


PECANS  IN  NORTHERN  ARKANSAS. 

A  possible  oversight  or  so  in  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Prof.  Van  Deman  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  M.  T.  B.,  Truman,  Ark.,  page 
1003,  leads  to  the  suggestions  which  fol¬ 
low.  The  inquirer  states  among  other 
things  that  “a  heavy  growth”  of  timber 
has  just  been  removed  from  the  land. 
If  this  means  that  it  is  a  fresh  clearing, 
then  it  would  be  well  to  cultivate  it  a 
year  or  two  before  planting  to  pecans; 
but  if  the  very  land  intended  for  plant¬ 
ing  is  the  same  that  has  produced  60 
bushels  of  corn  and  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre,  then  the  case  is  different; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  such  land 
needs  no  fertilizer  to  grow  pecan  trees. 
Again,  if  the  water  which  stands  upon 
the  land  in  Winter  and  Spring  could  be 
drained  off,  it  would  be  a  decided  bet¬ 
terment.  Now  for  a  supplementary 
word  or  so. 

A  better  selection  of  pecans  than  that 
recommended  by  Prof.  Van  Deman  for 
planting  in  that  region  could  hardly  be 
made  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
The  Moneymaker  has  been  reported  as 
resisting  severe  cold  in  Indiana  and  Il¬ 
linois.  Here  in  North  Texas,  latitude 
of  Dallas,  the  Stuart  and  Van  Deman 
ripen  before  frost  and  have  withstood 
our  occasional  Winter  blizzards  without 
injury.  Thus  far  they  have  not  been 
caught  by  late  frosts  in  Spring.  The 
Mantura  and  Appomattox,  originating 
in  Southern  Virginia — a  little  higher  in 
latitude  than  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arkansas — would  in  all  probability  be 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  your  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Major,  Indiana,  Green  River  and 
Warwick,  all  of  which  originated  in 
Northern  Kentucky  and  Southern  In¬ 
diana. 

For  the  encouragement  of  M.  T.  B., 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  A.  & 
J  Grier,  in  one  of  the  northwestern 
counties  of  his  State,  planted  large 
Louisiana  nuts  on  bottom  land  and  now 
have  a  fine  grove  of  about  40  acres. 
The  trees  being  all  seedlings,  did  not 
bear  until  20  years  old,  the  nuts  varying 
in  size  from  small  to  large.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  grove  shows  the  trees  to 
be  well  grown  and  remarkably  hand¬ 
some.  This  places  northern  Arkansas 
within  the  pecan  area. 

CHAS.  L.  EDWARDS. 


Proofing 

FOR  ROOFING,  SIDING  AND 
LINING  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

BARNS,  DWELLINGS,  ETC., 


XI 


USE 

Hydrex-Pluvinox  Roofing" 

A  Water  and  Air-Proofing  of  which  you  are  al- 
-fA.  ways  sure.  You  can  absolutely  depend  upon 
it  to  thoroughly  protect  your  chickens,  stock 
and  buildings  from  dampness  and  draughts. 

Get  samples  to  see  how  sturdy  and  well-made 
it  is;  compare  it  with  others  and  iind  how  very 
low  is  its  price. 

Send  a  Postal  Now  to 

The  Hydrex  Felt  &  Engineering  Co. 
123  Cedar  Street  New  York 


|\ 


Shipments  mode  from  New  York,  Washing-ton, 
Chieag-o,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  etc. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distiiiate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
j  develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle  , 

,  gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other  M 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

Ellis  Engln#  Co.f  5/  Nullit  St,  D  it  roll,  Mick, 


Guaranteed  to  the  Limit! 

We  will  absolutely  refund  your  purchase- 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  any  size 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKER  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way,  Get  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pigs,  etc.,  by  giving  them 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter. 

Hits  cooker  can  be  set  up 
anywhere — ami  move<l  eas¬ 
ily.  Savlnt:  on  fuel,  burns 
any  klud.  25  to  100  gallons. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog 
LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  C  Cortland,  N.  Y 


SAVE  REPAIR  BILLS 

Sews  leather.  The 
T  speedy  stitcher.  Lat- 
4  est  and  best.  95c. 
delivered  to  you. 
Agents  Wanted.  International  Wholesale  Co.,  Girard,  l*a. 
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Pull  Out 

Stumps^ 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


mm 


■  -  ■•! 


Full  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don’t  have  loafer  land 
when  it’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out I 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using;  the  Hercules.  *1281.00 
tho  first  gear  on  40  acres!  8750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do, 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

130  2 1  st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


...SPECIAL. 

SPRAYER 

PRICES 

to  those  who  buy 
or  exchange  for 
new  model 

N  OW 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Spray 

with 


SAN-U-ZAY 


Scale 

OIL 


That  is  what  every  user  of  “San-U-Zay”  is  saying  to 
this  neighbor.  Perhaps  you  feel. that  your  orchard  enn^  ^ 
get  along  just  as  well  without  winter  spraying,  but  do 
vou  know  that  “San-U-Zay  ”  has  increased  tho  crop 
and  quality  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  scores  of  orchards 
which  were  considered  fairly  clean  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  spraying  liberally  and  getting  fair 
results,  but  wouldn't  you  change  to  “San-U-Zay"  if  we 
could  prove  that  it  does  the  work  quicker,  cheaper  and 
incomparably  better  than  Lime-Sulphur  or  any  other 
coarse  mixture  ? 

“BETTER  SPRAYING” 

is  a  new  and  interesting  book,  telling  you  all  about 
‘‘San-U-Zay”  and  its  five  y*  ars  of  service  to  the  fruit 
grower.  A  postal  to  Dept.  D  will  briug  you  a  copy 
by  return  mail.  Send  to-day.  Learn  also  about  our 
“Misty-Make”  Sprayers. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spray  for  More  and 
Better  Fruit 

Right  spraying  is  of  the  biggest  Impor¬ 
tance  to  every  fruitgrower— his  prof  its 
depend onit.  Inourendeavortoget 
the  best  sprayer  for  use  on  our 
"10-acre  fruit  farm  we  tried 
nearly  every  make  on  tho 
market— then  out  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  invented  the 


ECLIPSE 
Spray  Pump 

It  la  the  only  one  that  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  fruit  grower.  It  has 
proved  by  actual  test  to  be  the  best.  It 
has  made  money  for  us  by  making  our 
trees  produce  their  best..  Let  us  provo 
its  worth  to  you.  Write  today  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Box  5 .  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 


MORRILL  &  M0RLEY  MFG.  CO., 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  A  iso 
Lime,  Sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  manuiacturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  <50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peaoh  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co. ,  BoxR,  Manchester,  Conn. 


Don’t  grow  cider  apples.  Rid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 
number  one  apples  by  using  ‘‘Scalecide’’ — the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 
“Scalecide”  is  easy  to  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  nozzle  or  injure  me 
skin.  It  will  build  up  a  poorly  paying,  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
large  profits.  It  will  maintain  a  good  orchard  in  prime  condition.  “Scalecide” 
is  the  best  spray  for  San  Jo;e.  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches.  “Scalecide”  goes 
further,  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardis  s  everywhere.  “Scalecide”  will 
solve  your  scale  problem.  Our  SERVICE  DEPA  RTMENT  furnishes  every¬ 
thing  for  the  orchard.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  booklet  “Pratt’s  Handbook  for 
Fruit  Growers”  and  “  ‘Scalecide’ — the  Tree  Saver.”  They  contain  valuable 
information  for  orchardists.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  free.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  TREES 


AMERICAN 


Here  are  the  prices  lumber  brought  in 
New  York  this  summer,  per  thousand 
feet: — birch,  $18  to  $55  ;  chestnut,  $19  to 
$57;  cypress,  $26  to  $60;  maple,  $18  to 
$50;  oak,  $25  to  $62;  pine,  $20  to  $42; 
spruce,  $22  to  $30.  Ten  16- foot  logs 
averaging  14  inches  thick  make  1000  feet 

In  the  largest  mill  or  on  the  farm  the  American  is  recognized  as  Standard. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO  •  1582 ^Termina  1^ Btdg^New’Yorkl 

Chicago_ Savannah  New  Orleans 


SAW  MILL  =  BIG  PROFITS 

of  lumber.  You  can  saw  it  for  $4  to  $5  per 
thousand  with  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Do  you  see  the  profits  ?  Look  over  your 
trees  and  see  what  you  have.  Ask  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  whole 
story.  Do  it  now,  while  you  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Address  nearest  office. 


1912. 
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LAYING  DOWN  PEACH  TREES. 

O.  L.  II.,  Mayfield,  Mich. — Could  I  lay 
a  peach  tree  down  for  Winter  protection? 
I  only  have  one  tree,  which  kills  every 
Winter.  This  season's  growth  will  exceed 
five  feet,  and  at  this  writing  is  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Tree  is  three  years  set,  vigorous,  has 
been  heavily  fertilized  this  season.  Tree 
is  in  an  exposed  location  where  the  snow 
blows  off  the  ground.  The  ground  seldom 
freezes  under  the  snow  where  it  lies. 
When  and  how  is  it  best  to  lay  the  tree 
down  ? 

Ans. — Several  years  ago  TheR.  N.-Y. 
printed  an  article  by  Prof.  Paddock,  of 


PEACH  TREES  LAID  DOWN.  Fig.  442. 

the  Colorado  station,  showing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  commercial  orchardist  in  that 
State.  Yearling  trees  were  set  in  the 
Spring  and  laid  down  the  first  Winter, 
the  process  being  reflected  every  Winter 
during  the  life  of  the  trees.  The  first 
step  was  to  remove  part  of  the  earth 
within  a  radius  of  two  feet  from  the 
tree  trunk.  These  holes  were  filled 
with  water,  and  after  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  softened  the  trees  were 
worked  back  and  forth  until  loose  enough 
to  push  over  on  one  side.  Then  the 
branches  were  tied  together,  a  burlap 
covering  put  on  and  a  light  layer  of 
earth  thrown  over  this.  Close  watch  must 


UNCOVERING  THE  TREES.  Fig.  443. 

be  kept  in  Spring  to  avoid  forcing  the 
buds  into  tender  white  growth.  The 
trees  are  exposed  to  sun  and  air  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  raised 
and  propped  until  ready  to  lay  down 
again.  Orchards  treated  thus  have  lived 
10  years.  Of  course,  old  trees  could  not 
be  handled  in  this  way  unless  the  laying 
down  was  begun  when  young.  Figs.  442 
and  443  were  drawn  from  scenes  in  one 
of  these  Colorado  orchards. 


CONTROLLING  WHITE  GRUBS. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  to  us  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
past  season  relative  to  white  grubs  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  controlling  them 
and  preventing  their  ravages.  From  the 
widespread  interest  in  these  insects,  it  is 
•evident  that,  as  a  pest,  they  are  on  the 
increase,  and  are  more  widely  destructive 
than  ever  before.  Perhaps  this  can  be 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  popu¬ 
lation  increases  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  becomes  more  extensive,  the  areas  of 
grass  lands — the  principal  food  areas  of 
white  grubs — which  have  been  gradually 
increasiug  and  occupying  the  denuded  for¬ 
est  lands,  are  now  being  gradually  brought 
into  cultivation.  As  a  result  the  grasses, 
the  more  normal  food  plants  of  the  grubs, 
are  being  destroyed  and  replaced  by  cul¬ 
tivated  plants.  Unfortunately,  the  culti¬ 
vated  plants  are  grown  much  more  sparsely 
on  the  land  than  are  the  grasses.  This 
means  that  the  great  numbers  of  grubs  in  a 
field  of  sod  suddenly  find  themselves  de¬ 
prived  of  a  superabundance  of  grass  roots 
and  confined  to  a  few  scattering  hills  of 
corn,  potatoes,  strawberries,  or  other 
plants.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  cofrn, 
strawberries  or  potatoes  follow  sod  land 
there  is  often  very  serious  and  widespread 
injury  by  white  grubs. 

Story  of  the  Life  of  a  White  Grub. — 
White  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  what  we  know 
as  May  beetles,  or  June  bugs — those  beetles 
that  come  buzzing  in  through  our  open 
windows  in  the  Springtime,  bump  up 
against  the  wall  and  then  fall  with  a 
"bang”  to  the  floor.  The  life  history  of  a 
June  bug  is  longer  than  that  of  most  in¬ 
sects  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  spent  in 
the  ground.  Really  we  know  very  little 
about  the  lives  of  our  different  May  beetles, 
but  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  which  we 
do  know  something  their  white  eggs  are 
laid  in  June  and  July  in  balls  of  earth 
from  one  to  six  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  In  these  situations,  each  egg 
hatches  into  a  small  white  grub  that  lives 
in  the  soil  for  two  years,  eating  the  tender 
roots  of  grasses  and  waxing  fat  and 
strong.  In  the  early  Summer  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  grub,  now  large  and  full- 
grown,  changes  to  a  pupa  which  in  turn, 
in  August  and  September  of  the  same 


Summer,  transforms  to  the  May  beetle.  The 
beetle,  however,  lies  quietly  in  its  earthen 
cell  until  the  following  Spring,  not  daring 
to  brave  the  snows  and  frosts  of  the  chill¬ 
ing  Winter.  In  April  and  May,  if  the 
weather  has  been  propitious,  the  beetles 
come  forth  in  large  numbers  from  their 
snug  Winter  homes.  Thus  we  see  that  one 
of  these  insects  spends  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
three  years  underground,  and  very  likely 
some  of  our  species  spend  a  longer  time 
than  this  in  preparation  for  their  short 
life  in  the  air. 

Means  of  Control.- — We  now  see  why, 
when  an  old  field  of  pasture  or  meadow 
land  is  plowed  and  planted  in  corn  or 
potatoes,  very  serious  injury  from  white 
grubs  may  follow,  in  fact,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to'  follow  sod  land  with  either  of 
these  crops.  It  is  a  much  safer  method  to 
practice  a  rotation  of  crops.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  meadow  land  is  to  be  broken, 
cut  the  hay  early,  turn  the  sod  under  and 
grow  a  crop  of  buckwheat.  Buckwheat  is 
a  great  pulverizer  of  the  soil,  and  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  grass  roots  and  by  plowing 
we  kill  many  of  the  grubs.  Then,  in  the 
Fall,  after  the  buckwheat  is  out  of  the 
way,  plow  the  land  again  and  turn  out  as 
many  grubs  as  possible  to  the  action  of 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  Winter.  In  the 
following  Spring  potatoes  or  corn  may  be 
planted  on  this  land,  although  some  in¬ 
juries  may  result  even  after  the  above 
treatment.  Another  method  is  to  plow 
our  sod  land  in  the  Fall,  sow  it  to  rye 
and  in  the  Spring  turn  this  rye  under  for 
potatoes.  This  is  a  good  method  of 
preparation  for  potatoes,  aside  from  any 
question  of  white  grubs.  The  main  way 
of  lighting  grubs  is  Fall  plowing,  followed 
by  a  rotation  of  crops.  One  of  the  bpst 
potato  growers  in  New  York  practices  the 
following  rotation,  partly  as  a  protection 
against  white  grubs.  He  plows  his  sod 
land  in  the  Fall  and  the  following  Spring 
plants  potatoes,  but  suffers  from  grubs 
that  year.  He  follows  his  potatoes  with 
Winter  wheat  seeded  to  clover  with  some 
Timothy.  After  saving  his  hay  crop,  he 
plows  the  land  in  the  Fall  and  follows  the 
next  Spring  with  potatoes  again.  This 
gives  him  a  three-year  rotation  that  gets 
rid  of  the  white  grubs  and  maintains  the 
fertility  of  his  soil.  A  careful  rotation 
similar  to  the  one  outlined  with  as  much 


Fall  plowing  as  possible  will  eventually 
eliminate  the  white  grubs. 

A  similar  plan  for  the  preparation  of 
land  -for  planting  strawberries  should  be 
followed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  straw¬ 
berries  should  not  follow  sod  land  directly, 
but  that  one  or  more  crops  with  Fall  plow- 
ings,  if  possible,  should  intervene  between 
tbo  sod  and  the  berries.  It  is  sometimes 
feasible  and  profitable  to  dig  out  the  grubs 
by  hand  along  the  rows  of  strawberries. 
Usually  the  grubs  will  attack  the  plants  in 
limited  areas  in  the  higher  and  drier  parts 
of  the  field,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
save  the  plants  in  the  way  suggested. 

Pigs  as  Destroyers  of  White  Grubs. — 
Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  tried  an  experiment  of 
turning  100  pigs  averaging  75  pounds  each, 
together  with  eight  sows,  into  a  10-acre 
corn  field  badly  infested  with  the  grubs. 
Before  the  pigs  were  turned  in.  it  was 
found,  by  digging  up  the  soil  and  search¬ 
ing  it  to  the  depth  of  20  inches  over  an 
area  equivalent  to  60  hills  of  corn,  that 
there  was  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
£4  grubs  to  the  hill.  After  the  pigs  had 
been  rooting  in  the  field  20  days  an  area 
equivalent  to  20  hills  to  the  depth  of  20 
Inches  was  examined  and  a  little  less  than 
five  grubs  to  the  hill  were  found.  In 
seven  days  more  another  examination  was 
made  and  an  average  of  only  two  grubs 
for  10  hills  were  found,  thus  showing  that 
the  pigs  destroyed  over  99  per  cent  of 
the  grubs  in  27  days.  Unfortunately,  the 
giant  thorn-headed  worm,  a  parasite  of 
pigs,  passes  one  stage  of  its  life  history 
in  the  white  grubs,  and  pigs  become  in¬ 
fested  with  the  worm  by  eating  infested 
grubs.  But  pigs  that  have  never  been 
from  the  parasite,  and 
a  field  that  has  never 
free  from  the  parasite, 
of  non-infested  pigs  in 
such  fields  would  be  without  danger. 

After  all,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  control  of  white  grubs  goes,  we  shall 
have  to  rely  largely  on  an  intelligent 
method  of  crop  management  and  farm 
practice.  Fortunately,  the  methods  that 
produce  the  best  crops  maintain  most  ef¬ 
fectively  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  agricultural  results,  are  also 
the  most  unfavorable  to  the  increase  and 
injury  of  white  grubs. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


pastured  are  free 
grubs  growing  in 
had  pigs  in  it  are 
Therefore,  the  use 


-$10,000  Backs 'v 

this  portable  wood  Raw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 

As  low  as  $10  /““vJVood 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
Jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily, 
i  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
eaw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 

Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

tor  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears— our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them,  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  n  new  wagon  out  of  your  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  Box  48,  Quincy,  fa. 


Or  money  back  if  rusting  out 
or  deterioration  occurs  in 

INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 

at  any  time  within  so  years  of  purchase.  No 
painting  or  repairs  necessary.  Our  indemnity 
bond  protects  you.  Costs  no  moro  than  ordinary 
99.84%  pure  roofing.  Easytoputon.  Firo-prcof; 
-"'Ij.iijiiy  storm-proof;  lightning-proof  and 
ti  mo-proof.  Look  for  trade-mark. 
JKy  _  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FRKL 

I  " . “ 


The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Shu  D,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Going  to  Build  ? 


NO  one  intending  to  build,  remodel  or  make  alterations  this  fall  or  winter  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  two  big  complete  books  we  send  out  free  of  cost — our  new  Catalog  of  Miliwork  and 
Building  Material — and  our  Handsome  Plan  Book.  These  are  money-saving  Books — money¬ 
making  books!  3000  superb  illustrations  and  8000  building  bargains  never  before  equalled.  Every¬ 
thing  we  sell  is  brand  new,  crisp  and  clean.  Not  a  stick  of  wreckage  or  second  hand  stuff.  We 
ship  direct  to  you — sell  you  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Thus  we  save  you  from  33%#  to  50#  on  every 
shipment  we  make.  Don't  think  of  paying  the  steep  prices  your  local  dealer  asks.  Deal  direct  with 
us — and  pocket  that  big  difference  in  dollars  and  cents !  We  have  everything  you  will  need — lumber, 
flooring,  doors,  windows,  mouldings,  porchwork,  building  paper,  hardware,  tinware,  roofing,  paint, 
metal  shingles,  etc.  Our  "Free Plan”  Book  shows  splendid  views  and  floor  plans  of  50  beautiful  modern 
houses  and  barns,  prices  from  8360.00  to  86000.00.  It  shows  you  how  to  actually  save  about  half 
what  you  expected  to  pay.  Expensive  plans,  working  /rt—~»4s*&xA  — 

drawings  —  specifications  and  list  of  materials  complete  fVt  - 

FREE!  Learn  how  to  secure  them.  Just  fill  in  coupon  now!  f  President 


TWO  VALUABLE 
FREE  BOOKS 


Write 

Today, 

NOW! 


PLAN  BOOK 

— . 3s,  OF 

1  MILLWORK 


orm  Sash — Storm  Doors 


CATALOG 

8000  PRICE 
BARGAINS 


H HOMES 

FOR 

YOU 


Wo  will  furnish  com¬ 
plete  all  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  spout¬ 
ing,  paint— everything 
except  masonry  and  labor  to  build  this 
8-roora  house,  and  include  plans  free. 
Design  A  101.  Surely  this  Is  a  most 
tempting  price  for  such  a  cozy  home. 


We  will  furnish  com¬ 
plete  all  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware, 
spouting,  paint  — 
everything  except  masonry  and  labor 
to  build  this  x  room  house,  and  Include 
plan8free.  Design  A 135.  


S  $971 


We  will  furnish  com- 
O  T  «  «  «  plete  all  lumber,  frara- 
„  WWV  lng  timbers,  plank  floor- 
lng,  roofing,  hardware, 
sash,  paint— everything  except  mason¬ 
ry,  and  labor  to  build  this  barn,  and  In¬ 
clude  plans  free.  Design  A  14S. 
There’s  a  big  saving  here  for  youl 


Fcftrning  double  doors 
and  windows  keep  warm 
air  in — keep  cold  air  out. 
Home  comforts  save  their 
cost  in  coal  prices.  Our 
Big  Free  Catalog  shows 
other  sizes  and  styles 
Don’t  suffer  with  cold  this  l 


winter 


Get  our  storm 
doors  and  win¬ 
dows — NO  IV! 


2  Light  Storm  Sash 

22  x  28,  Glazed,  $0.96 

22x30,  Glazed .  1.05 

24  x  28,  Glazed: .  1.05 

24  x  30,  Glazed .  1.11 

24  X  32,  Glazed .  1.20 

4  Light  Storm  Sash 

12  x  26,  Glazed,  $0.98 

12  x  28,  Glazed .  1.04 

12  x  30,  Glazed. . .  1.14 

For  Ventilator  add  10c  Net 

Storm  Sash  fits  In  Frames  of  Win¬ 
dows  of  same  size  glass. 

Our  Catalogue  Shows  150  Addition¬ 
al  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Storm  Doors 

2  ft.  8  In.  X  6  ft.  8  In.,  glazed,  81.95. 

2  ft.  8  in.  X  0  ft.  8  In.,  panel,  81.44. 
Our  catalogue  shows  other  sizes 
and  prices. 

House  windows  with  glass,  58c  up. 
Wbite  Pine. 


Window  and  Door  Frames 

$1.10  and  Up 
Frames  for  Windows 


22  X  28, 
22  x  30, 
24  x  28, 
24  X  30, 
24  X  32, 


2  light, 
2  light, 
2  light, 
2  light. 
2  light, 


81.33 

81.38 

81.37 

81.40 

81.48 


Drip  cap  frame,  1  1-8  casing, 

2x8  sill,  clear  lumber,  com¬ 
plete  knock  down,  easily  put- 
up.  Pulleys  set  In  15e  extra. 

Doorframe, 2ft.  8  In.  X  6  ft.  8 
in.  and  under,  81.70. 

Door  frame,  3  ft.  x  7  ft.  and  under,  81.80. 

Catalogue  shows  all  sizes  and  prices. 


QUARTER 
ROUND  — 

Dealers’ price 
81.00, 
our 
price 
only 

Hardware 


ers  price 

25c 


LOOK  ATTHESE  BARGAINS 

Selected  at  Random  from  Our  New  Catalog 

Wearwell  Paint  100  ,eet  of 

Perfect  guaranteed 
house  paint— si  nglo  gal¬ 
lon  cans 
only 

$125 

We  have 
all  kinds 
of  paintat 
wholesale 
prices. 

Corner  Block,  Two  Cents 

Stair  Glazed  Windows 
Newel  %^I^reaqdJcfkor 

This  is  Mir 
just  one 
more  of 
our  Big 
Bar 
gains 
for  only 


I 


ft 


ship¬ 
ment. 

2  light 
59c  up 
4  light 
64c  up 

12  light  All  kinds  of 
71c  up  building  hard- 
1  light  ware.  You  can’t 
Suit  Soah  beat  our  goods 
29c  or  our  whole- 
4  light  sale  prices. 

Barn  2a»h  Outside  Lock 
41c  Sots,  21c  up. 

OAK  FLOORING  £5 

Foot 


1 

II 

I 

1 

I 

I 


FANCY  . 
FLOORING  f 
4 

DATE 


Supply  Co., 
1426  W.  37th  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen— Please  send  your 


Miliwork  Catalog  No.  85 


and  mailing.) 


1426  W.  37TH  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Two  GREAT 

BOOKS.  Just  Fill  f  (If  Plan  Book  No.  95  ..Is  wanted 
in  this  Coupon.  *  ^^125?.^*°  cover  C08t  o£  P°stttee 

We  send  them  / 
to  you  by 
return 
mail.  > 


,^ame. 


••♦•••••a  ••••••••  •• 


Address . 


1072 


THE  KURAb  NEW-YORKER 


October  19, 


New  American  Mulberry. 


c 

Orleans  County,  (N.  Y.)  Crops. 


I.  E.  B.  (No  address). — You  answered 
a  question  of  S.  E.  T.,  Cornwall.  N.  Y., 
about  foreign  mulberries,  referring  to  a  Almost  unanimously  the  apple  growers 
mulberry  called  New  American  being  hardy  Orleans  County  have  stood  out  against 


in  Michigan  and  the  Northern  States.  Is 
it  the  same  mulberry  that  is  advertised 
in  the  lists  with  Downing's  Ever-bearing 
and  the  Russian  kinds  as  the  New  Ameri¬ 
can  in  the  different  nursery  catalogues? 
If  so.  would  it  live  anywhere  in  New  York 
State  that  the  Russian  kinds  would?  We 
can  grow  the  Russian  kind  here  and  they 
do  well.  We  grow  them  to  keep  the  birds 
away  from  our  small  fruits,  but  would 
like  to  grow  some  that  were  better  for  the 
family. 

Ans. — I  know  of  but  one  variety  of 
mulberry  that  goes  under  the  name 


the  low  prices  offered  by  apple  buyers. 
With  an  offer  of  $1.75  for  fancy  fruit,  the 
buyer  told  of  the  immense  amount  of  fruit 
this  year,  and  correspondingly  low  prices, 
lie  forgot  to  add  that  the  abundance  of 
fruit  was  largely  cluster,  and  that  high 
class  fruit  was  not  plentiful.  For  once, 
however,  the  farmer  held,  and  gradually 
the  prices  are  being  raised.  The  orchard 
of  Burchfield  &  Seaman  has  fruit  trees 
yielding  on  an  average  of  nine  barrels  to 
the  tree,  with  eight  of  the  nine  barrels 
No.  1  fruit.  They  have  refused  $2  for  the 
fruit  right  through  or  $2.25  for  certain 
trees.  These  growers,  however,  know  they 
have  fine  fruit  and  demand  $2.50  (fop- 


“New  America,”  but  I  do  not  say  that  everything.  The  orchard  consists  of  iius- 
there  may  not  be  more  than  one  kind  Se*"t  Greening,  Spy,  Baldwin,  Spitzenburg 
that  may  have  it.  I  think  one  would 
be  quite  safe  to  order  trees  of  this  va¬ 
riety  from  the  nurseries.  It  is  about 
the  same  in  hardiness  as  most  of  the 
Russian  varieties  that  I  have  seen.  The 
fruit  is  much  larger  and  of  better 
flavor  than  any  of  the  latter  class  that 
I  know.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Winter  Care  of  Parsnips. 

P.  T>.  Theresa,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
best  method  of  caring  for  parsnips  so  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  market  in  early 
Spring  before  the  ground  thaws  up?  Could 
they  be  dug  in  the  Fall  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  placed  in  a  pit  and  covered 
with  straw  and  dirt?  If  so,  how  deep 
would  you  dig  the  pit  and  how  much 
covering  would  you  place  over  it?  Would 
it  be  better  to  leave  them  in  the  ground 
where  they  grew  and  throw  straw  over 
them  to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing? 


and  Golden  Drop. 

This  year  Mr.  Seaman  experimented  with 
ids  orchard  by  plowing  half,  and  leaving 
half.  The  orchard  has  always  been  plowed 
before.  On  the  half  unplowed  there  were 
more  apples  on  the  trees,  but  slightly 
smaller  as  to  size.  This  half  also  missed 
the  first  spraying.  Mr.  Burchfield  believes 
that  the  fine  quality  of  his  fruit  this  year 
is  owing  to  its  heavy  fertilization  with 
manure  and  by  spraying  with  an  arsenate 
of  lead  and  sulphur  mixture.  With  an 
orchard  in  which  many  apples  will  weigh 
from  10  to  1G  ounces  each,  without  a 
blemish.  Burchfield  &  Seaman  will  put  their 
fruit  into  storage  if  buyers  do  not  pay 
better  prices.  Burt  Rayburn,  another  apple 
grower,  is  holding  for  $2  right  through. 
His  orchard  is  not  fancy.  .T.  B.  Fuller, 
with  choice  fruit,  has  refused  $2.25, 

and  demands  $2.50  to  $3.  His  orchard 
is  largely  Kings.  G.  Duddington  has 
sold  all  of  his  fruit,  averaging  from 

$2_  to  $2.30  with  good  quality.  These 
prices  are  about  what  are  demanded  by 
growers,  and  what  must  be  paid  for  good 

fruit,  if  the  main  crop  is  not  put  into 


Ans. — Select  a  piece  of  ground  nat-  storage.  Beans  are  being  cut,  with  about 

iirallv  drv  nr  if  this  ic  tint  available  half  a  croP-  This  was  caused  by  the 

uraiiy  ary,  or  it  tins  is  not  available  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few  months.  The 

drainage  must  be  provided  lower  than  quality  is  good.  Many  beans  failed  to 

the  bottom  of  the  pit  to  carry  off  the  come  up.  and  others  only  grew  a  few 

water.  The  pit  is  usually  dug  from  3/2  i^the  acre?  Cabbage  i'f  turning1  brown  "in 

to  4/2  feet  deep,  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  many  places,  but  the  crop  is  not  seriously 

and  of  the' length  required.  The  roots  affected.  The  yield  per  acre  is  good;  $15 

are  then  narked  in  in  narrow  sections  per  ton  is  being  asked.  Early  frosts,  with 

are  men  pacKca  in,  in  narrow  sections,  other  climatic  conditions,  have  made  the 

two  to  three  feet  wide  across  the  pit,  grapes  in  many  sections  unfit  for  market, 

up  to  the  level  of  the  surface.  Leave  a  consequently  there  will  be  a  large  portion 

space  of  6  or  8  inches  between  the  sec-  of /rilnno6^?.8  ^op  made  iut0  wine. 

tions,  which  is  filled  with  earth  up  to  h  *’  _ 1 _ 

the  top.  This  leaves  the  pit  filled  with  Government  Crop  Reports. 

alternate  sections  of  roots  and  earth. 


A. 


tv  •  i  •  r  •  ,  ,,  ,  The  revised  estimate  for  October  shows 

f  his  plan  is  of  considerable  advantage,  a  substantial  increase  in  practically  all 
as  it  is  in  fact  a  series  of  small  pits  farm  crops  over  1911.  Following  are  some 
holding  from  four  to  six  barrels  each,  comparisons : 
which  can  be  taken  out  without  expos-  Corn — 
ing  the  adjoining  section,  as  it  is  pro-  Acreage  . . 
tected  by  the  layer  or  partition  of  soil  *  ‘ 


Estimated, 

1912. 

108.1 10.000 
3,016,000.000 


Yield, 

1911. 

105.825,000 

2,531,4S8,000 


between.  The  parsnips  will  keep  better 
when  in  small  lots  than  they  will  if  a 
large  lot  is  placed  in  the  pit  together. 

Cover  with  earth  12  to  18  inches  deep, 
rounding  off  the  top  so  as  to  shed  the 
water,  packing  it  down  well  with  the 
back  of  the  spade.  When  hard  freez¬ 
ing  weather  approaches  cover  the  pit 
with  about  a  foot  of  straw,  and  if  this 
in  turn  is  covered  with  boards  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  straw  from  getting  wet  and 
freezing,  the  parsnips  can  be  got  out  at  IIaAJ/ 
any  time  during  the  Winter  with  very 
little  labor. 


Acreage  . . 
Bushels  . . 
Oats — 
Acreage  . . 
Bushels  . . 
Rye — 

Acreage  . . 
Bushels  . . 
Barley — 
Acreage  . . 
Bushels  . . , 
Buckwheat — 
Acreage  . . 
Bushels  . . 


Grafting  Cherries. 

On  page  973  I  have  read  the  article 


as  to  the  grafting  of  sweet  cherries  on 
wild  stocks.  I  have  grafted  10  wild 
seedling  stocks  to  the  Windsor,  Toronto 
and  Schmidts  Bigarreau  and  they  are 


Acreage 
Tons  . . 
Tobacco — 
Acreage 
Pounds 
Potatoes — 
Acreage 
Bushels 


44.945.000 

720.333,000 

37.844.000 

1,417,172,000 

2.097.000 

35,422,000 

7.754,000 

224,019,000 

835,000 

18.000,000 

49.209.000 

72,425,000 

1,194,200 

974,000,000 

3.689.000 

401.000,000 


49,543,000 

021,338.000 

37,703.000 

922,298,000 

2.127.000 

33,119,000 

7.027.000 

100,240.000 

833,000 

17,000,000 

43.017.000 

55,000,000 

1.012.000 

905,109.000 

3,019,000 

292.737,000 


I  think  it  is  high  time  something  is 
done  about  showing  the  different  collec¬ 
tions  at  our  fair.  Year  after  year  they  are 
shown  in  the  same  old  way — the  name  of 
doing  nicely.  The  Toronto,  which  is  a  a  variety  on  a  slip  of  paper  tucked  down 

dark  red  sweet  cherry  that  originated  in  "ft*  any  o?these  co\Tectk,nsC nrnan  ' mnless 
the  city  of  loronto, .  Ontario,  is  now  they  happen  to  have  a  prize  list  along,  and 
seven  years  old,  and  is  making  a  good  then  it  takes  a  half-hour’s  hunt  to  trace  I 

strong  tree,  the  branches  being  of  a  h  FJit  ®in&le  plate  list  was  shown 

,,  ,  ..  v6  .  ni  much  better  form  than  usual  this  year, 

thick,  strong  growth,  and  it  has  been  We  are  having  some  nice  sunny  weather 

bearing  four  years.  The  oldest  Wind-  now,  at  last.  Apples  have  been  slow  in 

sor  is  five  years  old  and  looks  very  lipeninf’  a?d.  nia.a-Y  have  been  picked  too 

.!_■£.  t'u:  r  r,  £  green,  I  think.  Prices  are  pretty  low  here, 

thrifty  This  year  I  put  a  graft  of  the  about  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  We  are  storing  at 

Schmidts  Bigarreau  into  a  seedling  that  Philadelphia.  w.  a.  b. 

I  found  growing  by  the  wall,  and  it  has  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

made  a  fine  growth.  I  also  took  up  a  .  At  this  writing,  October  5,  we  are  hav- 
seedling  near  the  Toronto  tree  that  I  in^  fine  warm  weather  and  if  it  holds  for 

purchased  originally  from  the  nursery,  S&Z'T' WS  *„"£  Sl/ail  dug" 

and  put  a  Black  Tartarian  into  that  and  Most  of  them  are  affected  more  or  less 

it  is  growing  all  right.  I  suppose  this  witi?  rot-  Fall  rains  have  delayed  the 

inip-ht  lie  nf  a  little  different- tn  sow?ng  ol  wheat  and  nearly  everyone  is 

lrugnt  DC  or  a  little  dirterent  nature  to  sowing  now.  Some  beans  have  been  pulled 

the  held  seedlings,  possibly.  I  never  tried  and  a  few  pieces  of  corn  are  cut.  Apple 
to  graft  the  black  bunch  or  choke  cher-  l)a-ver®  ?’'°__scarca  and  timid.  One  buyer 
riec  But  nne  nnH  tkp,,  offered  $1.10  for  Kings  and  Greenings  and 

ries  hut  one  year  and  then  the  two  another  offered  75  cents  per  hundred  for 

grafts  1  put  into  the  tree  did  not  take,  apples  hand  picked,  as  they  come  from 

I  shall  be  interested  in  watching  these  the  tree.  „  They  did  not_  get  many.  Farm- 

trees  to  see  if  the  root  system  goes  back  apples"  aU  lloldlus  out  £or  betterc  p  ou 

in  them  as  predicted.  While  knowing  ‘  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

that  the  Mazzard  is  the  stock  generally  Fat  steers,  good  quality,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 

used  by  the  nurserymen  or  advised  by  steers,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  hogs,  $8.25  per 

them  I  thought  when  I  grafted  mine  milk  TSail,  28  Sts^r'IallJn  f^ches! 
that  they  might  just  as  well  be  bearing  $2  per  bushel;  pears,  $2;  plums,  $2;  apples, 
good  fruit  as  poor,  and  perhaps  the  00  eents;  potatoes,  75  cents;  old  corn,  80 

birds  might  let  us  get  some  of  our  ce: CoMiJcton/  Ohd.  °atS’  30  CeDtj  w  c 
others.  If  any  other  of  your  readers 


Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Beef  cows  bring  in  our 


i,  it  J  .  /  .  .  Beef  cows  bring  in  our  local  market 

hat  e  had  any  experience  along  this  line  four  to  4^4  cents;  extra  good  beef  steers, 
I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of  it.  I  seven  to  7%  cents.  Good  dairy  cows,  $50 


am  interested  in  this  work  and  have  pe0rn/1ceoi  milk.  at  the  con; 

grafted  quite  a  number  of  seedlings  for  butteAat  at  the  creamery?  Freah^eg^ 
apples  and  pears  this  season  with  good  j28  cents ;  live  chickens,  ll  cents.  Live 
results.  I  have  an  orchard  of  about  (uVs (  ?ru<1  jn  ear-  94  cents 

200  fruit  trees  of  different  kinds,  which  cents  per  bushel’.  'VPoteto?s,  35 to  Scents 
furnishes  me  with  a  pleasant  change  Per  bushel.  Pure  Timothy  hay,  $13 ; 
from  my  work  in  the  city.  mixed,  $12 ;  and  $10  to  $11  for  clover, 

Massachusetts.  •  —  -  —  p“-  c-  *• 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Fair,  October  15-18. 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress. 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  week  beginning  October  21. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton, 
N.  H.,  October  23-25. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural'  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mological  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland.  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis.  No¬ 
vember  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Negro  Farmers’  Conference,  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va..  November  20-21. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa..  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville.  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

American  Breeders'  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 


You  Can’t  Buy  §r-,m 
New  Hands 

But  you  can  buy  gloves 
that  will  keep  your  hands 
good  as  new  The  best 
way  to  do  this — to  protect 
them  from  cold  and 
hurt;  to  give  them 
added  quickness  and 
skill  is  to  buy 


Han: 


Coupon 
Brings 
Free 
Book 


In  all  styles  built  just  to  suit 
your  work  from  harvest  time  to 
winter  chores.  And  for  driving 
and  motoring— for  bunting  there’s 
a  Hansen  Glove — the  limit  of  wear 
and  of  “free  hand”  comfort.  Send 
coupon  below  for  our  Free  Book.  Select 
the  glove  you  want.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
it  we  send  on  approval. 

W rite  us  now. 

0.  C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO..  . 
136  Detroit  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  [ 

I  0.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  136  Detroit  St., Milwaukee, Wis.  | 

■  You  may  send  me  Free  and  postpaid  your  book  show-  g 

I  ing  Hansen’s  Glove3.  I  am  most  interested  in  the  _ 
styles  for  following  purpose: 


Mention  above  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  sport. 


Fall  Bloom  on  Peach. 


I  have  a  peach  tree  six  years  old  of  the 
Bilyeu  Gate  variety  which  was  cut  back 
to  two-year-old  wood  last  Spring  because 
the  wood  was  frozen,  and  which  has  made 
a  good  growth  this  season  :  some  branches 
grew  as  much  as  four  feet.  At  this  time 
one  of  the  limbs  has  several  bloom  buds 
about  to  open.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is 
an  indication  of  “yellows"?  Some  of  the 
sprouts  are  starting  new  growth,  but  this 
growth  is  not  in  clusters.  The  tree  bore 
no  fruit  this  year.  c.  e.  h. 

Maryland. 

As  you  have  perhaps  noticed  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  apple,  pear,  plum,  etc.. 
to  bloom  in  the  Fall,  especially  if  checked 
in  Summer  in  any  way.  as  by  drought,  leaf 
injury,  etc.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  peach  bloom  in  the  Fall,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  the  condition  mentioned  by  C. 
E.  II.  is  similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned, 
and  probably  due  to  drought  followed  by 
more  favorable  growing  conditions. 

J.  B.  S.  NORTON. 

Md.  Experiment  Station. 


LR.' 


Name  .. 
Town... 
P.  D. 


I 


. . State . . .  I 

■  mm  m  mm  a  wmm  n  m 


Save  Big  Money 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  free  offer  on  a  Quaker  City 
Feed  Mill.  We  pay  freight.  Get  our  reduced  fac- 
tory  price.  Standard  of  high  quality  for  46  years 
Grind  any  gra in.  separate  or  mixed,  to  the  finest  meal; 
also  ear  corn  with  or  without  husk. 

Feed 
Mills 


Quaker 


lO  Days  Free  Trial 


Twenty-three  styles  —  hand 
power  up  to  20  horsepower. 
They  grind  fast,  easy  and  with 
very  little  power.  Write  for 
prices,  guarantee,  free  catalog 
and  catalog  ot  Standard  Farm 
Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co. 

Dept.  K  117  40  Filbert  8t, 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Dept.  T  3709  S.  Ashland  Are. 

Chicago.  Ill.  ^ 


Write  Galloway  Tonight 


Get  pour /ree  copy  of  “A  Streak  of  Gold.”  Write  me  your  name  and 
address  tonight  so  I  can  mail  you  the  greatest  dollar-producing  piece 
of  literature  that  could  ever  visit  your  home.  There  Is  a  veritable 
gold  mine— a  streak  of  gold— on  your  farm  that  this  book  will 
tell  you  how  to  turn  into  genuine  gold  dollars.  It  contains 
*ne  boiled  down  information  the  great  soil  experts,  ex  peri 
ment  stations  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  learned  about  manure.  Plain 
facts  written  so  that  you  can 
readily  understand  them; tells 
about  the  soil— what  it  la 
■  made  of— what  crops 
I  take  away  from  it —  S 
i  how  to  maintain 
,  its  fertility  — 


Then  . 
there’s  my  , 
big  Manure 
Spreader  Cata¬ 
log  and  my  special 
offer  where  you  can 

Save  $25  to  $50 

-  and  get.  r~ — —  — ^ 

a  spread-  §77777777777 

er  that  J. 
can’t  be  — ■ 


wa  ii  t  utJ  i—  — 

beat  anywhere 
,  at  any  price. 
r  Learn  about  Mandt’s 
^  New  Gear— the  master- 
„  piece — wonderful  detaeli- < 

,  able  force  feed.  Spreaders 
,  from  $39.50  up.  Don't  delay 
—write  meapostaior  letter  NOW. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  The  William  — 
Galloway  Co., 669  B  If,  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 

'  »e  carry  stocks  of  all  our  machines  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and  Minneapolis^insuriug  prompt  shipments* 


CHAS.  F.  FISH. 


per  ton. 
Archbold,  O. 


They’ll  look  good  to  you  after  you  buy  them— 
these  Century  Boots.  What  a  warm,  dry  welcome 
your  feet  will  get !  There’s  a  lot  of  unseen  value 
in  Century  boots  that  is  genuine  foot  comfort. 
They  are  made  of  long  wearing  rubber  from 
heel  to  pull  straps;  strengthened  and  rein* 
forced  at  every  possible  point.  Foresight  in  our 
shop  has  so  perfected  the 


CENTURY  RUBBER  BOOT 


that  we  challenge  any  maker  to  excel 
it.  This  interests  you — it  convinces 
you  thatwhen  a  Century  protects  your _ 

feet  it  is  also  protecting  your  pocket- 
book.  _  The  “Kolrib”  is  the  same  boot 
\vith  ribs  on  top  and  extrareinforced  ankle.  Both  are  tiger9  for 
wear.  Snag-defying  pure  gum  soles  and  heels  ;  toe  and  sides  of 
best  rubber  and  strong  duck  make  them  battleship  boots  for 
lfe,S  damp,  wet  situations.  Remember  they  embrace 
all  that  you  hope  for  m  rubber  boots.  Look  for  the  “Cross”. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  us  his  name  and  we  ll 
see  that  you  resupplied.  Write  for  booklet  No,  27. 

Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Ct. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
.106  Duane  St.  306  W.  Monroe  St.  241  Cong.  St. 
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A  NATIONAL  SCORE-CARD  FOR  FRUITS. 

Tart  II. 

In  many  of  the  leading  fruit  growing 
districts  the  judges  are  instructed  to 
have  especial  regard  for  uniformity  in 
size,  symmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  of 
color. 

Score-card. — Box  Pack,  Van  Denian. 

Values. 

Quality  .  20 

Color  (for  the  variety) .  20 

Size  (standard  2%-3  inches) . . .  10 

Uniformity  .  10 

Condition'  (not  as  to  ripeness,  but  as 


to  blemishes,  etc.) .  20 

Pack  . . .  20 


100 

Bulge  (no  side  bulge),  4;  alignment,  4; 
compactness,  4 ;  style  (diagonal,  standard ; 
side  also),  4.;  height  at  end,  4. 

Penalize  double  for  deception  in  pack¬ 
ing  the  lower  layers. 

Score-card. — Box  Pack,  Same  Variety. 


Taekage : 

Style  .  7 

Cheek,  diagonal,  7 ;  heel,  5 ;  either, 
straight,  4. 

Composition  .  18 

Finish,  5 ;  firmness,  5 ;  alignment, 

3 ;  box,  with  wrapping  and  lin¬ 
ing,  5.. 

Uniformity  .  15 

Color,  6  ;  size,  5  ;  form,  4. 

Face  .  10 


50 

Height  at  ends,  4 ;  swell,  6. 


Contents :  Optional  Values. 

Condition  . 20  25 

Color  .  25  25 

Blemish  (freedom  from) .  20  25 

Size  .  15  10 

Form  .  15  10 

Quality  .  5  5 


100  100 


Score-card. — Box  Pack,  Any  Variety. 
Package : 

Style  .  7 

Cheek,  diagonal,  7 ;  heel,  5 ;  either, 
'straight,  4. 

Composition  .  18 

Finish,  5;  firmness,  5;  alignment, 

3 ;  box,  with  wrapping  and  lin¬ 
ing,  5. 

Uniformity  .  15 

Color,  6 ;  size,  5 ;  form,  4. 

Face  .  10 

Height  at  ends,  4 ;  swell,  6. 


Contents : 

Condition  . 

Quality  . 

Color  . 

Free  from  blemish 

Form  . 

Size  . 


50 


Optional  Values. 

.  25  20 

25  25 


20  20 
15  25 

10  5 


5  5 


100  100 

Score-card. — Barrel  Pack,  C.  P.  .Close. 

Values. 

size .  20 

color .  20 

shape .  10 

freedom  from  blemishes.  20 

including  facing  and 

tailing  .  15 

Barrel  and  trimmings .  5 

Firmness  .  10 


Uniformity  of 
Uniformity  of 
Uniformity  of 
Condition  and 
Attractiveness, 


100 

Score-card. — Box  Pack,  C.  P.  Close. 

Values. 

Uniformity  of  size .  20 

Uniformity  of  color .  20 

Uniformity  of  shape .  10 

Condition  and  freedom  from  blemishes.  20 

Box,  including  lining  and  wrapping...  5 

Bulge  or  swell . 5 

Height  at  ends .  5 

Firmness  .  5 

Alignment  .  5 

Attractiveness  .  5 


100 

Score-card. — Mr.  R.  W.  Starr,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia. — Plates. — A  pples. 

Values. 


Form  .  2 

Color  .  2 

Size  . 2 

Freedom  from  imperfections .  G 


12 

Explanations  of  the  above  Scores: 

1.  The  specimens  should  have  the  nor¬ 
mal  character  of  the  variety,  and  should 
be  nearly  uniform. 

2.  Should  be  bright,  clear,  and  clean, 
and  typical  of  the  variety. 

3.  Good  size  is  a  sign  of  high  culti¬ 
vation. 

4.  Should  not  show  worm-holes,  spots, 
bruises,  or  blemishes ;  the  stem  should 
be  intact,  and  the  bloom  undisturbed. 

Score-card. — Northwest  Fruit  Growers. — 

Plates. — Apples. 

Values. 


Form  .  15 

Size  .  15 

Color  .  25 

Quality  .  20 

Freedom  from  blemishes .  25 


100 

Explanations  of  the  above  Scores: 

1.  Form. — Should  be  smooth  and 
regular  and  uniformly  correct  for  the 
variety. 

2.  Size. — Moderate  to  large,  and  uni¬ 
formly  true  to  type ;  not  overgrown. 

3.  Color. — Bright  and  clean,  having 
the  uniformly  characteristic  under  color, 
markings,  and  bloom  of  the  variety. 

4.  Quality. — Uniformly  characteristic 
of  the  variety  both  in  texture  and 
flavor. 

5.  Blemishes. — Must  be  free  from 
blemishes  such  as  bruises,  worm-holes, 
decay,  absence  of  stem,  etc. 

Recommendations  as  to  Classification 
of  Apples  for  Exhibits : 

First. — That  we  deem  the  12  apples 


named  here  first  in  commercial  im¬ 
portance  and  prominence:  Jonathan, 
Rome  Beauty,  Wagener,  Esopus  Spit- 
zenburg,  Winesap,  Yellow  Newtown, 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Arkansas 
Black,  Grimes  Golden. 

Second — That  we  deem  next  in  im¬ 
portance  the  following  10  varieties : 
Tompkins  King,  Gano,  Delicious, 
Fameuse,  Stayman  Winesap,  Winter 
Banana.  McIntosh  Red,  Ben  Davis, 
Wealthy,  Monmouth.  e.  r.  lake. 


Filter  Bed  and  Septic  Tank. 

F.  C.  8.,  Abbottstoicn,  Pa. — In  the  June 
1  Issue  there  was  a  very  good  and  practical 
article  on  septic  tanks,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  following  questions  an¬ 
swered.  When  a  filter  bed  is  used  to  treat 
eflluents,  does  that  bed  become  offensive 
in  Summer?  Is  such  a  septic  tank  with 
filter  bed  too  near  the  house  at  50  feet? 
What  size  filter  bed  is  necessary  for  septic 
tank,  5x5x10?  If  tiling  is  used  to  carry 
effluent  away,  how  many  feet  of  tiling  will 
it  take?  Can  the  general  waste  water  of 
kitchen,  bath  rooms,  etc.,  be  drained  into 
such  a  tank  or  only  the  contents  of  com¬ 
mode  ? 

Ans. — A  filter  bed  connected  with  a 
septic  tank  should  not  become  offensive 
in  the  Summer  if  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  work  required  of  it,  though  the 
surface  should  be  renewed  occasionally. 
This  surface  should  have  an  area  of 
one  square  yard  for  every  SO  gallons 
of  sewage  discharged  upon  it  per  day. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  septic 
tank  100  feet  or  more  from  the  house, 
and,  if  necessary  to  place  it  nearer,  the 
underground  system  of  disposing  of  the 
effluent  would  probably  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  Underground  tiles  should  be 
laid  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  about 
20  feet  apart,  and  with  a  slope  of  four 
inches  in  100  feet.  The  area  that  they 
should  cover  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  whether  an  open  gravel  or 
heavy  clay.  A  hard  clay,  with  only  a 
few  inches  of  top  soil,  should  have  an 
area  100  feet  square  for  every  10  per¬ 
sons  in  the  house,  while,  with  an  open 
gravelly  soil  an  area  2-5  feet  square 
would  be  sufficient.  All  waste  water 
from  the  kitchen,  bathrooms,  etc.,  should 
be  conducted  into  the  septic  tank.  A 
bulletin  describing  a  septic  tank  system, 
which  they  consider  preferable  to  any 
other  yet  devised,  will  soon  be  issued 
by  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and’ 
will,  doubtless,  be  sent  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested,  upon  application.  m.  b.  d. 


“The  time  will  come,”  thundered  a 
suffragist  orator,  “when  women  will  get 
a  man’s  wages!”  “Yes,”  sadly  muttered 
a  man  on  the  rear  seat ;  “next  Saturday 
night!” — Tit-Bits  (London). 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

“  GOOD  STUFF” 

A  Confirmed  Coffee  Drinker  Takes  to  Postum. 

A  housewife  was  recently  surprised 
when  cook  served  Postum  instead  of 
coffee.  She  says : 

“For  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  have 
been  troubled  with  nervousness,  indiges¬ 
tion  and  heart  trouble.  I  couldn’t  get 
any  benefit  from  the  doctor’s  medicine, 
so  finally  he  ordered  me  to  stop  drink¬ 
ing  coffee,  which  I  did. 

“I  drank  hot  water  while  taking  the 
doctor's  medicine,  with  some  improve¬ 
ment,  then  went  back  to  coffee  with  the 
same  old  trouble  as  before. 

“A  new  servant  girl  told  me  about 
Postum — said  her  folks  used  it  and 
liked  it  in  place  of  coffee.  We  got  a 
package  but  I  told  her  I  did  not  believe 
my  husband  would  like  it,  as  he  was  a 
great  coffee  drinker. 

“To  my  surprise  he  called  for  a  third 
cup,  said  it  was  “good  stuff”  and  wanted 
to  know  what  it  was.  W e  have  used 
Postum  ever  since  and  both  feel  better 
than  we  have  in  years. 

“My  husband  used  to  have  bad  spells 
with  his  stomach  and  would  be  sick  three 
or  four  days,  during  which  time  he  could 
not  eat  or  drink  anything.  But  since  he 
gave  up  coffee  and  took  to  Postum,  he 
has  had  no  more  trouble,  and  we  now 
fully  believe  it  was  all  caused  by  coffee. 

“I  have  not  had  any  return  of  my 
former  troubles  since  drinking  Postum, 
and  feel  better  and  can  do  more  work 
than  in  the  last  ten  years.  We  tell  every¬ 
one  about  it — some  say  they  tried  it  and 
did  not  like  it.  I  tell  them  it  makes  all 
the  difference  as  to  how  it’s  made.  It 
should  be  made  according  to  directions — 
then  it  is  delicious.” 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


One  of  the  Clean,  Light  Shops  Where  Clothcraft  Clothes 
are  Made  for  Thrifty  Men  and  Young  Men 

THERE’S  no  sweat-shop  work  in  Clothcraft 
Guaranteed  All-Wool  Clothes  at  $10  to  $25. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  Clothcraft  Scientific 
Tailoring  is  to  assure  the  health,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  workers.  That’s  one  reason 


why  Clothcraft  Clothes 
much  higher  prices. 

The  above  illustration  shows 
one  of  the  two  large  plants  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  making 
of  Clothcraft  Clothes. 

In  these  shops  the  thoroughly 
efficient  organization  and  highly 
specialized  machinery  unite  with 
hygienic  conditions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  clothes  without 
increasing  the  cost. 

We  have  prepared  a  picture- 
book  that  graphically  shows  many 
of  the  features  that  aid  the  time¬ 
saving,  waste-saving  methods  of 
Clothcraft  Scientific  Tailoring. 
Write  us,  and  we’ll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  free  copy. 


compare  with  clothes  at 


CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Ser&e  Special 

N  "4130  GUaSdl^tD cotofl°°l  *18- 

Ask  us  for  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Clothcraft  Store,  so  you 
can  see  and  try  on  Clothcraft 
Clothes — especially  4130,  the 
Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  at 
$18.50.  It  will  match  up  to 
any  blue  serge  you  ever  saw  sold 
regularly  at  $25. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Oldest  A  merican 
Makers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 

(SffiM 
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Build  with  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


Make  your  own  blocks  and  build  llre-proof, 
pormanent  buildings  with  your  own 
hands,  by  using  the 

Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operato,  saves  you 
money  on  whatever  you  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free 

booklet.  Contury  Comont  Machine  Co., 

226  Mill  St.,  Kociiestkh.N.  Y. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


SAVE  ROOFING  MONEY 
and  Share  in  Our  Profitsl 

Prepared  Roofing !  Any  kind  you  wantl  ■■■ 
Lowest  Prices!  Quality  that  none  can  beatf 
Listen !  20  great  factories  have  united  to  cut  prices 
and  divide  their  profits  with  you.  No  middlemen. 

No  money  in  advance.  No  risk.  For  any  building, use 
ASPHALT  ROOFING 
Made  in  all  styles,  rub¬ 
ber,  flint,  gravel,  slate, 
shingles,  etc.  Don’t  buy 
a  dollar’s  worth  till  you  get  our  Book  of  a 
Thousand  Bargains.  Samples  and  81.00  Profit 

V Sharing  Certificate —  ALL  FREE!  Investigate! 

...  Mall  postal  today.  We  have  saved 

.v  '  ...  .  roofing  dollars  for  thousands 

of  others!  X.et  us 
”  save  you  money. 

THE  UNITED 
FACTORIES  CO.. 

>  Dept.A-31, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


UNITO 


1.50  Keg 


Farmers’ 

NAILS 

Anywliere 

in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky. 
Send  Postcard,  Name  and  address  to 

RAYMOND  McKEONE,  P.  0.  Box  1484,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
[on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
| save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
| longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  [ 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

■  If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes— lit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
[  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


CanvasiS™ 


Covers.  Stock  Covers, 
Porcli  Curtains,  Grain  Bags,  etc. 
Duck  by  the  yai  d  or  bale  at  special  low  prices.  State 
size  required.  THE  STANLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Victor.  N.  Y. 

CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
«  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Getouriliuar 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grango  say  of  11s. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Bush.  N.Y. 


LIME 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION  Litmus  pape? free?  Write  ul 

CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


My  Chatham  Mill 

(Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  ST  D  IT  IT  ■ 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  *  l\  u  K,  B 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats.  I  A  A  |U  ' 
corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  L-UH  IN  ■ 
cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymix- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  ail  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kernels  from  any  grain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
f  per  hour.  Gas  poweror  hand  power.  Easiest  runningmill  on  earth. 

,  Over  250.000  in  use  in  IT.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
'machines,  "‘first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  if  you  want 
to  be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43,  (39) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


Minneapolis 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  man  I  would  like  to  have  in 
front  of  my  fire  to-night  would  he  a 
voter  in  New  York — a  man  with  whom 
I  could  talk  freely  and  be  understood. 
Why  New  York?  Because  I  think  a 
voter  in  that  State  has  this  Fall  a 
privilege  which  comes  to  most  men  opce 
in  a  lifetime.  We  are  well  satisfied  to 
live  in  New  Jersey.  I  hope  to  be  a 
Jerseyman  to  the  end  of  my  days,  but  I 
wish  I  could  vote  by  affidavit  this  year 
in  New  York.  My  vote  would  go  for 
Oscar  S.  Straus  for  Governor  and  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  making  the  right 
sort  of  history  by  voting. 

Now  I  would  talk  to  my  New  York 
friend  if  he  were  here  about  like  this : 
You  have  not  known  me  before  to  name 
any  particular  man  that  I  really  longed 
to  vote  for.  Most  men  are  either  tied 
up  to  a  cause  which  you  cannot  entirely 
endorse  or  else  a  cause  which  you  can 
endorse  is  tied  to  a  man  of  whom  you 
are  a  little  suspicious.  I  see  men  come 
and  go  blinded  by  prejudice  or.  as  they 
think,  with  sight  magnified  by  principle, 
each  confident  that  the  man  of  his  choice 
should  be  elected.  I  have  learned  not 
to  argue  against  such  conviction,  but  to 
give  the  truth  as  I  see  it  and  let  them 
think  it  over.  For  all  that  most  in¬ 
telligent  men  need  to  do  is  to  think 
along  the  right  way  and  you  may  trust 
them  to  do  the  rest,  if  they  are  left 
free  to  do  it.  I  name  Mr.  Straus  now 
as  the  man  I  would  like  to  vote  for 
because  he  seems  to  me  to  represent 
better  than  the  other  candidates  the  two 
great  things  we  as  farmers  need  in 
public  life.  These  things  are — ideals 
and  business. 

An  old  farmer  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  put  it  about  this  way:  “I  shall  vote 
for  Mr.  Straus  because  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  vote  for 
just  that  kind  of  a  man.  I  voted  for 
Fremont  and  have  never  missed  an  elec¬ 
tion  since,  and  I  have  never  before 
known  a  man  like  Mr.  Straus  to  be 
nominated  for  a  large  office.  Should  he 
be  defeated  I  shall  never  again  have 
such  a  chance.” 

“But  what  do  you  mean  by  “that  kind 
of  a  man?’”  I  asked  him.  “I  mean  a 
great  business  man  who  knows  how  to 
handle  large  affairs.  They  could  not 
fool  such  a  man  at  Albany.  Then  I 
mean  a  great  lawyer  who  never  took 
any  ‘graft’  and  who  has  given  away 
more  than  his  share  of  money  and  time 
and  power.  I  mean  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  human  nature  and  \\ho  is  honest 
and  genuine  in  his  desire  to  help  people 
and  yet  has  sense  enough  not  to  go  up 
in  the  air  with  impractical  promises  and 
schemes.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Straus  should  ever  graft  or  steal ;  he 
has  no  political  debts  to  pay  and  no 
man,  either  Barnes  or  Murphy,  or  any¬ 
one  else  from  A  to  Z  can  put  the  tip 
of  a  little  finger  on  him.” 

This  expresses  the  ideal  which  we 
will  agree  is  needed  in  public  life.  You 
might  be  willing  to  argue  this  state¬ 
ment  at  some  political  meeting  where 
an  orator  in  good  voice  gave  us  the 
old-time  party  arguments,  but  what  have 
you  to  say  here  as  we  sit  into  the  night 
before  my  fire?  States  are  not  saved, 
evils  are  not  rooted  out,  the  world  is 
not  made  better  at  political  meetings  or 
what  comes  out  of  them.  The  real 
enduring  work  is  done  and  the  great 
problems  are  to  be  settled  around  the 
firesides  and  in  the  homes.  That  is  the 
way  it  was  done  when  I  was  a  boy  or 
young  man.  It  may  not  be  so  much  so 
now,  because  the  politicians  and  what 
they  stand  for  have  come  more  and 
more  to  the  point  of  letting  us  talk  and 
discuss  while  they  decide  public  policies. 
And  that  is  just  why  a  man  like  Mr. 
Straus  ought  to  be  at  Albany.  I  have 
no  unkindly  word  for  any  candidate 


this  year.  The  very  fact  that  the  new 
party  put  up  a  strong  man  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  other  parties  to  do  the  same 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to-night  to  tell 
me  honestly  if  you  think  these  other 
candidates  with  their  political  connec¬ 
tions  could  possibly  carry  to  Albany  the 
political  ideals  which  we  know  Mr. 
Straus  can  and  will  take.  I  wish  my 
friend  the  missionary  were  here  to  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Straus  did  when  the 
Turks  threatened  to  drive  out  the  mis¬ 
sions  or  kill  their  keepers.  I  wish  some 
of  the  young  men  I  know  who  have 
been  helped  to  education  and  ambition 
and  business  could  be  here  to  tell  you 
their  story.  It  is  true,  my  friend,  you 
never  in  your  life  before  had  the  chance 
■  to  vote  for  just  such  a  man. 

And  then  there  is  the  business  side  of 
it,  and  here  we  Jerseymen  may  join 
you.  The  great  business  question  for 
farmers  is  not  the  tariff  or  the  trusts. 
These  are  incidentals  of  the  35-cent 
dollar.  Give  us  a  fairer  share  of  that 
dollar  and  with  the  money  we  will 
provide  such  a  trade  in  necessities  and 
luxuries  that  country  buying  will  domi¬ 
nate  business.  Now  a  large  proportion 
of  our  35-cent  dollars  are  made  in  New 
York  City.  The  cluster  of  hungry 
mouths  at  the  point  where  the  Hudson 
floods  into  the  Atlantic  is  to  decide  the 
future  of  our  Eastern  agriculture.  Here 
are  the  figures  giving  the  most  accurate 
estimate  possible  of  the  human  beings 
to  be  found  grouped  around  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  mouth 

In  1910 .  4,810,000 


1920 .  7,000,000 

1930 .  9,800,000 

1940 .  13,700.000 

1950 .  19,250,000 


I  believe  this  a  true  estimate  and 
not  three  per  cent  of  these  people  will 
ever  produce  any  food.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  about  250,000  people  in  this 
group  so  well-to-do  that  they  rarely  ask 
the  price  of  food  which  suits  their 
fancy. 

Our  35-cent  dollars  are  made  in  this 
great  city  because  the  food  we  produce 
is  mostly  dumped  into  it  without  order, 
organization  or  protection.  From  every 
sense  of  right  this  great  market  should 
be  organized  and  held  for  New  Yorkers 
and  the  rest  of  us  whose  farms  na¬ 
turally  drain  into  it.  Can  you  not  see 
that  as  a  campaign  issue  this  plan  of 
organizing  the  New  York  market  for 
those  who  should  naturally  secure  it 
is  the  largest  and  most  direct  thing 
that  has  yet  been  thought  of? 

Suppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
or  some  other  great  corporation  ob¬ 
tained  the  monopoly  privilege  of  con¬ 
trolling  and  organizing  the  New  York 
markets  and  the  food  products  grown 
east  of  the  lakes.  Following  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  handling  oil  or  other  things 
such  a  company  would  secure  needed 
capital,  improve  methods  of  production 
and  transportation  and  cut  down  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  result  would 
be  that  if  the  profits  were  divided 
evenly  food  would  cost  less  than  now 
and  the  producers  would  obtain  50  per 
cent  more  than  they  do  now.  The 
waste  and  the  graft  would  be  added,  to 
the  35-cent  dollar  and  make  it  50  cents. 
The  spending  of  that  extra  15  cents 
would  change  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Well,  granting  that  is  so,  what  has  it 
to  do  with  the  election  of  Governor? 
More  than  you  think.  Something  of 
this  organization  and  control  of  the 
great  market  must  and  will  be  done 
before  many  years.  The  market  be¬ 
longs  to  those  who  pay  taxes  and  give 
moral  and  political  support  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  which  may  be  said  to  drain  into 
the  Hudson  or  the  lakes.  Those  people 
should  control  it  and  profit  fairly  by  it. 
If  they  do  not  do  so,  it  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  more  and  more  by  corporations 
and  railroads  from  distant  farms  to 
the  disadvantage  of  local  farmers. 


There  can  be  no  question  about  that: — 
either  what  I  may  call  the  local  farms 
will  be  improved  and  made  more  pro¬ 
ductive  through  the  local  development 
of  this  great  market,  or  great  corpora¬ 
tions  will  feed  the  city — drawing  sup¬ 
plies  from  far  distant  lands — from  the 
Pacific  or  foreign  countries.  I  want 
the  vast  profits  which  would  go  to  such 
great  corporations  distributed  among 
our  local  farmers.  It  can  be  done  if 
the  man  who  governs  New  York  will 
develop  a  State  policy  which  has  this 
end  in  view. 

What  do  I  mean  by  such  a  State 
policy?  Something  of  a  renewal  of 
the  feeling  which  made  the  Erie  Canal 
possible.  The  task  seemed  out  of  reach 
at  first,  but  Governor  Clinton  and  others 
had  faith  in  it  and  they  talked  and 
wrote  it  into  thought  of  the  people. 
Then  it  became  a  habit  to  believe  this 
great  work  could  be  done.  Then  it 
became  a  fixed  and  enduring  faith.  Un¬ 
consciously  the  powers  of  the  State  and 
of  the  people  concentrated  upon  this 
work — and  it  was  done.  Now  the  or¬ 
ganizing  of  this  great  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  means  more  to  New  York  farmers 
than  the  Erie  Canal  ever  did.  There 
must  be  a  man  like  Clinton  to  organize 
public  thought  until  it  becomes  endur¬ 
ing  faith  that  the  feeding  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  at  the  Husdon's  mouth  is  to  prove 
the  salvation  of  New  York  farms.  That 
man  must  have  vision  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  history,  he  must  have 
human  nature  to  know  the  fundamental 
needs  of  farming  and  great  business 
instinct  to  grasp  the  essentials  and  not 
waste  time  and  thought  upon  imprac¬ 
ticable  things,  and  he  must  be  the  type 
of  man  who  is  not  seeking  future  per¬ 
sonal  benefit  in  such  plans.  Now,  I 
have  outlined  the  sort  of  man  needed 
for  this  great  work.  Tell  me,  in  all 
honesty,  if  the  other  candidates  measure 
up  to  Mr.  Straus  in  ability  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  start  this  thing  properly? 

I  have  met  Mr.  Straus  personally  and 
I  know  that  he  has  this  matter  in  his 
mind.  He  knows  the  need  of  it  and 
also  the  fearful  size  of  the  job.  He 
knows  as  I  do  that  it  will  take  years 
to  work  such  a  thing  out.  Farmers 
must  have  some  means  of  obtaining 
capital  on  easier  terms.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  must  be  drained.  The 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  societies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  must  be  brought  together  in 
one  strong  body.  Markets  and  stores 
must  be  started  in  the  cities  to  handle 
New  York  products  under  their  brand. 
The  commission  men  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  and  supervised  just  as  well  as  the 
National  banks.  This  is  a  man’s  job — 
a  half-century  job — but  some  big  and 
strong  man  must  start  it.  All  he 
can  do  to  begin  with  is  to  go  to 
Albany  and  make  this  one  of  the 
leading  State  issues.  When  it  once 
gets  into  the  thought  of  the  people  the 
rest  will  follow.  The  question  of  loans, 
drainage,  education  and  organization 
will  follow  and  work  themselves  out. 
You  never  can  start  this  thing  with  a 
man  at  Albany  who  has  for  his  main 
object  some  scheme  for  helping  his 
party  elect  a  Senator  or  getting  jobs 
for  his  friends.  It  seems  to  me  that 
by  a  strange  and  almost  miraculous  turn 
of  events  the  hour  has  struck  for  New 
York  farmers  to  start  along  the  road  to 
fulfillment.  As  my  friend  said,  they 
never  before  had  the  chance  to  vote 
for  just  the  sort  of  man  that  Mr.  Straus 
has  proved  to  be.  They  have  voted  for 
practically  every  other  sort  of  man  and 
here  they  are  still  walking  around  the 
.old,  worn-out  issues  like  a  horse  on  a 
sweep  power.  It  is  hard  to  go  around 
and  around  in  this  way  while  the  poli¬ 
ticians  take  out  the  grist  and  carry  it 
to  the  pleasant  town  of  Get  There  up 
on  the  hill.  Why  not  break  away 
from  this  job  and  take  the  road  for 
Get  There  yourself?  h.  w.  c. 


RoofYour  Building  With 

Edwards  “REO” 


STEEL 


Shingles 


No  Freight!  No  Repairs!  No  Painting! 

No  Labor  Cost!  No  Extras  of  Any  Kind! 
Write  for  Low  Prices! 

A  sremilno  “REO”  Steel  Shingle  roof  at  the 
bare  cost  of  factory  making-,  plus  one  small 
profit  1 

Send  roof  dimensions  and  get  low  price  on  com¬ 
pleted  job.  Yon  will  be  nmnzed  at  how  cheaply, 
easily  and  Quickly  you  can  have  a  No.  I  roof. 

Outwear  Four  Ordinary  Roofs 

Edwards  “REO”  Steel  Shingles  far  outwear  best 
cedar  shingles,  corrugated  iron  or  composition  pa¬ 
per  roofing.  The  Edwards  “Tightcote”  process  of 
galvanizing  and  the  Edwards  Interlocking  Devico 
do  the  trick.  They  multiply  the  iife  of  a  roof  by 
four.  And  remember,  no  freight  to  pay,  no  extra 
materials  to  buy,  no  workmen  to  hire,  no  tools  to 
borrow.  Just  nail  ‘'REO”  Shingles  on  yourself  with 
a  hammer— right  over  sheathing  or  old  roof. 

Our  $10,000  Guarantee  Against  Lightning 

Edwards  “REO**  Steel  Shinelee  are  not  only  rust-proof* 
rot-proof  and  weather-proof,  bnt  are  also  fire¬ 
proof.  You  get  a  si  trued  truaranteo  against  loss  by  light¬ 
ning  backed  by  $10,0)0  bond.  Wo  also  guarantee  safe* 
prompt  deliveries  any  place  in  the  U.  S. 

Postal  Brings  Catalog  and  Factory  Prices 

Don’t  buy  roofing  material  of  ANY  kind  till 
you’ve  liad  our  Factory  Prices  and  Catalog, 
which  explains  our  famous  “Tightcote”  Process.  A  postal 
brings  all.  Giveroof  dimensions  if  you  can.  .But  if  you  can't, 
send  postal  anyway  for  Prices  and  Catalog  1073  (84) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1 023-1 073tock  Streot,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co.’s  Greatest 

M*^and  Lumber 
r  Catalog  Sent 

A  postal  card  brings  the  greatest  Millwork  and 
Building  Material  Catalog  we  have  ever  issued. 
Offers  5,000  bargains  in  everything  you  need  to 
build,  remodel  or  repair. 

PRICES  SLASHED  on  Doors, 
Windows,  Mouldings; 
All  Building  Materials 

Save  all  dealer’s  profits!  Over  500 
styles  of  doors,  77c  and  up.  Plain  and 
fancy  windows,  57c  and  up.  500  square 
feet  building  paper,  37c.  Corner  blocks, 
2c  each.  100  feet  quarter-round,  25c.  AU 
prices  slashed. 

Quality,  Prompt  Ship¬ 
ment  and  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  building 
material  concern  soiling  direct  to  con-  R 
6umor.  Three  banks  behind  our  guarantee. 

Write!  Save  50  Per  Cent  on  Cost 
of  Building  or  Remodeling 

Get  the  great  Bargain  Catalog  before 
you  beginto  build.  Write  today.  You  will 
be  simply  astounded  to  learn  how  many 
big  round  dollars  we  save  you  on  building 
material.  (206) 

GORDON- VAN  TINE  CO. 

3039  Case  SL,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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2-Lt.  Window 

57c 


Look  at  the  Base  of  the 
Engine  You  Buy 

Insist  that  the  engine  you  buy  has  a  Box 
Base.  Do  not  be  talked  into  believing  that 
any  base  is  good  enough  or  strong  enough. 
The  base  holds  the  engine  together— makes 
the  difference  between  an  engine  giving 
years  of  inexpensive,  satisfactory  service 
and  one  gone  to  pieces  in  a  season  or  two. 
A  Box  Base  is  the  only  base  constructed 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  engine  in  perfect 
alignment,  without  which  the  best  engine 
otherwise  could  not  do  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  a  base  used  on  the  famous 


Jacobson 
Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

It  braces  the  engine  in  every  direction.  It  collects 
the  waste  oil,  preventing  dangerous  oil-soaked 
floors.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  otherwise 
ever-present  danger  of  fire.  Box  Base  engines  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  ;  save  you 
increased  insurance  premiums. 

Box  Base  construction,  too,  is  typical  of  engine 
superiority.  Open  frame  bases  are  cheap  to  make 
and  go  into  the  cheapness  of  cheap  engines. 

The  Engine  You  Really  Want 

Buy  an  engine  once  and  be  done  with  buying.  Get 
one  big  enough  for  your  present  needs,  yet  with 
enough  reserve  power  to  let  you  grow.  The 
Jacobson  is  also  noted  for  reserved  power  — fully 
a  third  more  than  its  rating — always  ready  for  an 
extra  heavy  load.  It  runs  with  the  lowest  known 
fuel  cost.  It  has  the  latest  and  best  in  gasoline 
engine  building.  You  can  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
Jacobson  and  be  confident  it  will  be  done.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  run  it  and  it  needs 
no  tinkering.  Is  always  ready  for  work. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  some  facts.  Even  if  you 
do  not  buy  a  Jacobson,  the  help  we  give  you  will 
insure  you  getting  your  money’s  worth  when  you 
do  buy.  This  information  is  all  ready  to  send  you. 
Say  you  want  it  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
Address 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Depl.  D,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


GRAPES  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  grape  season  is  just  closing,  and 
I  must  note  it  as  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  on  record.  There  was  a  good 
crop,  a  good  weather  season  and  a 
strong  demand  at  good  prices.  My  vine¬ 
yard,  though  not  a  very  large  one 
(about  an  acre)  is  the  only  one  set  for 
commercial  purposes  that  I  know  of  in 
this  county.  There  are,  however,  quite 
a  lot  of  surplus  grapes  sold  from  long- 
arbors  and  trellises  in  various  back 
yards,  that  effect  the  demand  at  the 
grocery  stores  when  the  Concord  sea¬ 
son  comes  in.  Until  then  I  have  virtu¬ 
ally  a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  my 
home  town  of  8,000  people  with  Moore’s 
and  Campbell’s  Early,  the  two  best  early 
market  grapes  on  the  list.  Of  these 
two,  as  well  as  of  all  others  without 
exceptions  in  my  numerous  collection, 
Campbell’s  Early  is  incomparably  the 
superior.  This  year  this  grape  has  again 
vindicated  its  claims  too  unmistakably 
to  be  questioned.  If  I  were  confined  to 
one  grape  it  would  be  Campbell’s;  if  all 
varieties  were  annihilated  but  Camp¬ 
bell’s  they  would  pass  away  with  little 
regret  and  little  notice  from  any  mar¬ 
ket  well  supplied  with  fine  Campbell, 
for  the  latter  could  be  made  to  fill  the 


recommend  Moore's  unless  Campbell  has 
been  tested  successfully.  It  is  as  good 
as  Concord  in  flavor,  and  holds  an 
established  place  on  the  city  market. 

The  Delaware  does  well  here,  but  in 
this  rural  market  its  true  worth  is  not 
known,  and  therefore  its  diminutive  size 
condemns  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyers. 
While  this  grape  is  a  good  bearer  and 
deserves  its  place  as  the  standard  of 
quality,  I  should  not  want  to  under¬ 
take  its  growing  extensively  for  market 
unless  at  a  handsome  premium  over 
other  sorts.  It  demands  a  rich  soil 
and  good  culture  and  should  form  a 
part  of  every  collection. 

The  finest  and  largest  (both  in  bunch 
and  berry)  black  grape  next  to  Camp¬ 
bell  is  the  Worden,  but  I  am  not  pre¬ 
possessed  by  it.  Its  habit  of  uneven 
ripening  is  most  persistent  and  irritat¬ 
ing,  although  I  have  tried  the  only 
known  corrective — short  pruning.  I 
have  had  to  go  over  its  vines  picking 
out  an  all-ripe  bunch  here  and  there 
and  then  waiting  a  day  or  so  for  others 
to  turn  black.  Another  defect  is  its 
thin  skin.  It  must  be  handled  with  care 
and  when  berries  crack  they  often, 
when  pulled  off,  leave  part  of  their  skin 
and  pulp  behind,  which  makes  an  un¬ 
sightly  mess  of  the  bunch.  These  things 
weigh  heavily  against  the  Worden,  but 
in  return  may  be  placed  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  heaviest  bearers, 


£-Z/t577C/f/V/r 

Underwear 


I  WANT  MY  SCALE  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

I  will  send  to  the  farmer  who  knows  the  profit  in  buying1,  I 
feeding  by  weight,  one  of  my  steel  frame  Pitless  Farm  Scales 
have  just  patented.at  the  Introductory  Price  and  Entirely  on 
This  5  ton  scale  has  new  compound  beam  and  beam  box,  free, 
the  first  man  to  offer  a  reliable  high  grade  scale  at  a  fair  price  I 
every  American  farmer  is  under  "  *" 

to  me,  because  my  fight  against 
the  trust  put  the  price  of  a  first 
class  scale  within  his  reach.Only 
the  First  Man  who  writes  gets 
the  Introductory  Price.  Will 
you  bo  the  man?  If  SO,  my  wri I  ton  warrant  to  you  is 
that  U  you  will  put  up  my  scale  as  directed,  and  If  not  as  represented 
I  will  take  It  away  and  pny  you  for  platform  or  foundation  not  usable  in  some  other  make  of  scale. 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight,”  9  D  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  TO  LEFT;  DELAWARE  TO  RIGHT. 


whole  season  by  sacking  and  its  quali¬ 
ties  make  it  the  best  seller  of  any  grape 
I  have  ever  offered  the  market.  This 
praise  is  not  exaggerated.  It  is  based 
on  facts.  As  long  as  I  have  Campbell 
to  sell  the  grocers  and  Italian  fruit 
venders  want  nothing  else,  not  even  a 
Green  Mountain  or  Delaware;  275  vines 
bore  more  than  2,000  pounds,  which  all 
sold  at  four  cents. 

Campbell  has  splendid  quality,  is  of 
the  largest  size,  the  handsomest  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  much  the  largest  in  clusters, 
many  weighing  a  pound,  the  best 
keeper,  the  toughest  skinned,  among  the 
heaviest  bearers,  as  early  as  the  earliest, 
the  best  seller  of  all.  Campbell  can  be 
handled  roughly  by  raw  pickers  with¬ 
out  perceptible  injury.  When  birds 
puncture  the  berries  the  wounds  will 
dry  up  without  the  juice  souring,  as  it 
immediately  does  in  most  others.  I 
really  feel  ashamed  to  say  so  much  in 
praise  of  one  grape,  but  I  could  find 
plenty  of  witnesses  here  to  corroborate 
me.  If  it  has  one  serious  defect  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

The  next  best  early  market  grape  is 
Moore’s  Early;  a  good,  reliable  grape, 
and  adaptable  to  most  climates  and  soils, 
which  Campbell  is  said  not  to  be.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  not  an  extra  heavy 
bearer,  clusters  never  very  large,  but 
compensating  in  a  fine  uniformity,  a 
berry  a  third  larger  than  that  of  the 
Concord,  as  large  as  Campbell  but  lack¬ 
ing  its  lustre  and  its  tough  skin,  where¬ 
by  it  cracks  easily.  I  should  always 


hardy,  healthy,  showy  in  bunch  and 
berrjq  and  its  unevenly  ripe  bunches 
may  here  be  sold  for  canning  purposes. 

I  have  not  found  anything  of  its 
particular  season  worthy  to  super¬ 
sede  the  old  reliable  Concord  in  pop¬ 
ular  favor.  Everybody  who  knows  the 
name  of  one  grape  knows  the  Concord, 
and  it  stands  for  the  standard  of  all¬ 
round  grape  qualities.  Every  house¬ 
wife  signifies  contentment  when  you  an¬ 
swer  her  inquiry  for  grapes  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  send  the  Concord.  The  Concord 
is  accustomed  to  endure  the  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  the  unskilled  master  and 
yet  return  good  fruits  for  little  more 
than  the  privilege  of  living,  but  if  you 
want  to  see  real  fine  specimens  of  this 
grape,  if  you  want  to  see  what  it  is 
really  capable  of  and  to  revise  your  for¬ 
mer  estimate  of  it,  fertilize  it  gener¬ 
ously,  give  it  good  cultivation  and  don’t 
allow  it  to  overbear  by  leaving  too  much 
wood.  Then  you  will  find  most  of  the 
clusters  approaching  half  a  pound  in 
Weight.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Southeast  Missouri. 


A  committee  had  the  State  Senator 
on  the  carpet.  “Didn’t  you  promise,  if 
we  elected  you,  to  get  our  county  good 
roads?”  “Why,  certainly,  gentlemen.” 
“Did  you  do  it?”  “No.  You  see,  air¬ 
ships  are  getting  very  common  now.  I 
thought  we’d  better  wait  a  few  years. 
Maybe  we  won’t  need  any  roads  at  all 
then.  Fine  weather  for  corn,  isn’t  it?” 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 
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$10  TO  $15  A  DAY  NET  PROFITS 

Not  content  with.merely  building  the  fastest-baling  Hay  Presses  on  earth,  we  have 
added  gas-power  equipment  by  putting  a  high-class  Gas  Engine  right  on  the  same  truck 
with  the  Press.  This  gives  cheap  power  in  abundant  quantities.  You  can  bale  up  to  ZVt  to 
V/2  tons  per  hour  at  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  no  time  lost  getting  ready  for  business. 
Compact  and  easily  moved.  Don’t  have  to  set  up  or  line  up  with  engine.  Solid  steel  ma¬ 
chinery.  Some  owners  of  Sandwich  Motor  Presses  made  $10  to  $15  a  day  last  season, 
nearly  double  the  usual  profit.  The  big  feed-opening  of  the  Press  takes  double-size  charge 
of  hay.  It’s  a  self-feeder — direct  from  fork.  Friction  clutch  sprocket  on  press.  Can  start 
or  stop  press  instantly.  Simple  block  dropper — lever  brake.  Simple,  smooth  and  easy 
running,  yet  it  bales  35  per  cent  more  than  any  other  press  of  same  rated  size.  Nothing  like 
it  for  windrow  work. 

Engine  is  hopper  cooled  type— requires  little  water.  Heavy  steel  roller,  chain  drive. 
Chain  delivers  full  power  of  engine.  No  belts  to  lose  power  or  cause  trouble.  Comes  com¬ 
pletely  and  fully  equipped.  Engine  can  be  removed  for  other  work.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  a  better  gas  engine.  Can  furnish  outfits  with  4,  5,  7  and  9  horsepower  engines. 


Sandwich  Motor  Press 


Horse  Power  Presses 

Our  Steel  Belt  Power  Press,  our  Two-IIorse 
Full  Clrole,  Self-Feed  Presses  and  our  “New 
Way”  Horizontal  Press  are  pnco-niiikcrs  in 
horse  power  presses.  Wood  frame  or  steel  frumo 


—as  big  or  little  as  you  wish.  Our  catalog  pictures 
and  describes  each  style.  And  each  press  is  rea¬ 
sonably  priced. 

Postal  Brings  Booklet 

Send  your  name  nnd  ad 
our  latest  Book,  “Tons  Tell 


ress  on  postal  today  and 
ill  ' 


_ _  will  bo  pnt  in  your 

hands  by  next  mall.  This  Book 
not  only  describes  our  many 
Hay  Presses,  but  shows  the 
huge  profits,  in  hay  baling. 
BALED  hay  is  now  bringing 
skyscraper  prices.  Most  every¬ 
body  wants  theirs  baled.  No 
trouble, to  get  plenty  of  business 
nnd  the  profits  are  large  nnd— 
well,  get  the  book— it’s  free. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co. 

245  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 

Rranrhee-  Bo*  245  Kansas  City.  Mo- 
Brancnes.  Box245i  Council  Bluffs.la 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  national  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Domes 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Coujngwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  0 i lion.  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>£  marks,  or  10 francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  tlass  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  goou  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  following  statement  is  printed  in  compliance 
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* 

Nothing  like  “supplying  a  long  felt  want.”  That 
is  what  Prof.  Lake  does  in  collecting  the  various 
“points”  for  judging  fruit.  We  have  been  often  asked 
for  just  such  guides  for  judging  and  we  are  glad  to 
print  this  complete  statement.  Fruit  judges  will  do 

well  to  keep  the  papers  containing  these  tables. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  station  has  always 
been  remarkably  successful  in  attracting  strong  men 
to  its  staff.  For  years  under  Dr.  Voorhees  and  now 
under  Dr.  Lipman  the  New  Jersey  scientists  rank  at  the 
head  of  their  profession  as  teachers  and  reliable  au¬ 
thorities.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  sta¬ 
tion  to  do  flashy  or  shoddy  work  or  to  publish  results 
simply  to  make  a  showing.  Nothing  but  solid  en¬ 
during  work  will  be  done  at  New  Brunswick.  Right 
in  line,  with  this  policy  is  the  engagement  of  Prof. 
Alva  Agee  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  to  take  charge 
of  the  extension  work.  Prof.  Agee  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  his  line.  He  has  had  long  experience 
and  in  a  State  of  the  size  of  New  Jersey  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  intensive  extension  work 

which  will  be  of  great  service  to  Jerseymen. 

* 

Several  readers  have  sent  us  reports  of  a  paper 
said  to  have  been  read  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  at  the 
“Congress  of  Hygiene.”  Among  other  gems  or  germs 
of  thought  Dr.  Hurty  is  credited  with  this: 

“Good  cooking  is  not  an  art  known  and  practised  on 
the  farm.  Jams,  jellies,  preserves  and  fruit  butters  are 
in  full  flower  on  the  farm,  and  also  fried  chicken ;  hut 
the  bread,  the  fried  meats,  the  boiled  vegetables,  and  the 
tough,  anemic  pastries  from  them,  good  Lord,  deliver  me. 

"Farm  bread,  in  my  experience,  is  rarely  a  fit  food. 
The  usual  farm  house  bread  is  a  ‘sinker’  indeed,  being 
a  terror  and  an  abomination.” 

“Go  for  him  hard  and  plenty”  writes  one  reader. 
But  where  could  you  hit  such  a  tough  and  callous  soul 
so  he  would  feel  it?  Scripture  tells  us  not  to  answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  Our  answer  would  be 
to  invite  Dr.  Hurty  home  to  dinner  in  any  one  of 
100,000  homes  of  our  people.  We  would  like  to  give 
him  a  little  exercise  at  the  buck  saw  first.  Then 
you  would  probably  have  to  lift  him  up  and  carry 
him  away  from  the  table.  Don’t  worry  about  Dr. 
Hurty.  He  probably  has  a  bad  case  of  dyspepsia 
from  lack  of  good  country  living.  Either  that  or  the 
poor  thing  doesn’t  know  any  better.  The  Lord  has 
already  delivered  him  from  the  burden  of  talking 


About  six  weeks  ago  we  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  Connecticut  farmer: 

During  the  stay  of  the  Blue  and  Red  armies  in  Con¬ 
necticut  I  was  the  loser  of  G3  pullets.  These  birds  were 
full-blooded  Blanchard  strain  White  Leghorns,  hatched  in 
April.  Up  to  date  no  claim  agent  has  made  an  appear¬ 
ance,  so  I  could  put  in  my  claim.  One  of  my  neighbors 
was  telling  me  you  had  to  send  in  your  claim  in  New 
York  for  trees,  poultry,  apples,  etc.,  hut  I  do  not  know 
where  to  send  it.  I  value  these  pullets  at  .$1.50  each, 
but  could  not  replace  them  for  that  money.  From  reports 
I  hear  people  are  receiving  about  half  of  what  they  really 
lost.  1  am  afraid  I  will  be  treated  likewise,  so  I  ask 
you  if  you  would  kindly  send  in  my  claim  for  me.  as  I 
know  it  would  make  a  big  difference.  John  schiebel. 

The  “Blue”  and  “Red”  armies  were  State  troops 
out  playing  at  war.  One  army  undertook  to  show 
how  New  York  City  could  be  defended  against  a 
foreign  enemy.  If  you  tell  the  truth  about  these 
“brave  defenders  of  our  Nation’s  honor”  one  army 
painted  the  country  very  red  and  the  other  left  the 
inhabitants  very  blue.  If  Connecticut  is  to  be 
“saved”  by  hen  thieves  and  roost  robbers  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  salvation  without  price.  Well,  we 
sent  the  claim  to  the  War  Department.  They  sent 
it  back  to  the  Judge  Advocate  in  New  York.  He 
referred  it  to  the  provost  marshall  and  he  has  now 
turned  it  over  to  the  N.  Y.  Adjutant-General  at 
Albany.  We  do  not  know  just  where  this  gentleman 
will  send  it.  Perhaps  he  will  want  to  know  the 
color  of  the  pullets  and  the  shape  of  their  tail 
feathers.  We  can  feel  the  red  tape  tightening  around 
us  but  we  intend  to  stay  by  this  case  until  somebody 
pays  for  these  pullets.  The  State  of  New  York 
through  its  soldiers  has  robbed  a  hen  roost.  Pay  up. 

* 

You  may  thank  the  Progressive  party  for  ripping 
open  the  secrets  of  campaign  contributions.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  these  shocking  revelations  would 
have  been  made  if  the  “leaders”  had  not  feared  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  elected  ?  That  was  what  drove 
them  to  the  point  of  discrediting  themselves  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  discredit  Roosevelt.  If  you  think  otherwise 
tell  us  why  this  exposure  has  not  been  made  before. 
For  years  the  big  interests  have  been  paying  campaign 
expenses  and  receiving  “recognition”  in  exchange  for 
their  money.  Both  of  the  old  parties  took  good  care 
to  burn  up  their  books  after  the  campaign  so  that  no 
incriminating  records  were  left.  They  never  really 
started  to  expose  these  records  until  they  found  that 
the  third  party  movement  had  become  irresistible. 
You  can  see  the  point  of  all  this  without  any  trouble. 
Very  likely  you  have  given  $5  or  more  to  help  your 
party.  The  gift  was  prompted  by  honest  sentiment, 
you  never  demanded  any  political  equivalent  and 
never  received  any.  A  big  corporation  or  monopoly 
puts  up  $100,000.  This  money  represents  to  them 
less  than  your  $5  does  to  you  yet,  before  they  put 
it  up,  they  demand  and  receive  assurance  that  they 
are  to  be  “let  alone.”  Some  little  tariff  “joker”  is  to 
be  continued,  a  law  case  is  to  be  discontinued,  some 
tool  appointed  to  office  or  some  other  privileges  given 
in  exchange  for  the  contribution.  While  you  and 
your  fellows  gave  your  money  honestly  and  freely, 
the  big  corporation  gave  their  money  as  a  political 
investment  and  demanded  $10  for  every  one  they 
gave.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  rip  up  these  records  and 
let  the  sunlight  in  to  kill  the  germs.  But  for  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  it  never  would  have  been  done. 

* 

Dear  Sir  : — We  consider  tlie  question  of  fair  credits  for 
loans  on  farm  property  of  supreme  importance  at  this 
time.  At  present  our  National  banks  are  not  permitted 
to  loan  money  on  real  estate  security,  but  they  do  loan 
freely  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  industrial  enterprises.  We 
feel  that  in  this  way  the  business  of  agriculture  is  often 
subjected  to  what  we  consider  unfair  discrimination. 
Farmers  need  capital  with  which  to  conduct  their  business, 
the  same  as  manufacturers,  merchants  or  carriers.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  if  you  will  favor  legislation 
which  will  give  farmers  as  fair  a  chance  to  obtain  credit 
as  is  given  to  other  industrial  classes? 

We  have  sent  the  above  letter  to  the  Presidential 
candidates  and  will  print  their  replies  when  received. 
Under  our  present  banking  system  the  National  banks 
are  not  permitted  to  loan  money  on  real  estate 
securities.  We  know  of  a  case  where  application  was 
made  for  such  a  loan  on  high  class  real  estate.  The 
loan  was  denied  yet  later  a  loan  was  made  on  the 
security  of  a  company  formed  to  conduct  farm  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  distant  country  with  a  dubious  chance  for 
success.  It  would  be  astonishing  to  learn  how  the 
larger  banks  are  stuffed  with  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
with  commercial  paper  as  security  for  loans,  while 
denying  such  loans  to  farmers.  The  country  banks 
in  like  manner  carry  thousands  of  bonds  and  stocks 
of  local  industries  which  have  been  floated  on  bank 
loans,  while  all  around  the  towns  are  farms  half 
productive  or  less  through  lack  of  capital  to  make 
improvements  or  buy  stock.  Many  of  these  bankers 
know  that  loans  made  to  improve  these  farms  would 
bring  greater  and  more  permanent  prosperity  to  their 
town  than  the  local  manufactures  ever  can.  They 


also  know  that  mortgages  on  these  farms  would  be 
just  as  solid  security  as  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  in¬ 
dustrials.  Yet  thejr  are  prohibited  from  investing 
their  money  where  they  know  it  would  be  safe  and 
most  useful  to  their  community.  This  state  of  things 
puts  the  business  of  farming  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  other  industries  and  it  is  one  of  the 
influences  which  have  operated  against  agriculture. 
All  over  the  country  farmers  are  finally  w'aking  up 
to  realize  this  injustice.  It  is  evident  that  the  bank¬ 
ing  interests  see  this  and  it  explains  why  they  take 
such  an  interest  in  “agricultural  credits.”  Let  them 
alone  and  they  will  have  such  credits  tied  up  as 
securely  as  they  now  have  bank  credits.. 

* 

Will  you  toll  me  how  I  can  send  apples  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  to  find  out  the  name  of  different 
kinds?  Some  one  told  me  the  Department  would  send 
cases  to  ship  them  in,  and  it  would  not  cost  the  shipper 
anything  to  send  them.  a.  t.  s. 

Maine. 

This  is  something  all  fruit  growers  ought  to  know 
about.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  send  to  the  Pomological 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  franked  packages  in  which  to 
send  fruit.  They  will  send  you  pasteboard  boxes 
with  a  label  which  carries  the  fruit  free  through  the 
mail.  The  experts  will  identify  the  specimens  and 
name  them  for  you.  Many  fruit  growers  are  making 
use  of  this  excellent  privilege.  We  all  have  trees  in 
the  orchard  giving  fruit  of  which  we  are  not 
sure.  The  pomologists  at  Washington  will  give  you 
expert  opinion  which  you  may  accept  as  authority. 

* 

Clark  Allis,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  is  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  There  is  no  other  man  on  any  of 
the  tickets  who  represents  as  Mr.  Allis  does,  what  we 
call  farming  as  distinguished  from  agriculture.  For 
that  reason  if  for  no  other,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
thing  that  Mr.  Allis  receive  a  large  vote — that  he  run 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  We  will  put  this  on  the  most 
practical  basis  in  order  that  we  may  all  find  common 
ground.  Now,  as  never  before,  are  the  farmers  of 
New. York  on  trial.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  are  willing  to  continue  tied  to  the  wheels  of 
various  parties  and  take  what  the  passengers  who 
ride  see  fit  to  throw  them  or  whether  they  are'  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  independent,  cut  the  ropes  which  tie 
them  to  the  wheels  and  do  what  their  business  inter¬ 
ests  demand.  Under  the  circumstances  now  existing 
with  only  one  candidate  distinctly  representing  such 
independence,  a  vote  for  Mr.  Allis  becomes  a  privilege 
and  a  duty.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  a 
man  may  touch  the  heart  of  the  question  with  his 
vote. 

* 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  political  campaign  ever  known  in  this  country. 
Orators  complain  that  their  crowds  are  smaller  than 
usual  and  politicians  complain  of  a  lack  of  interest. 
Go  among  the  people,  however,  and  you  will  find  them 
all  interested  as  never  before.  The  silent  vote  is  to ' 
decide  this  year.  At  any  campaign  during  the  past 
20  years  it  was  reasonably  well  known  by  October  IS 
who  was  to  be  elected.  This  year  one  man’s  guess 
is  as  good  as  another’s  for  party  or  organization 
lines  are  broken  down.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  there  is  no  election  by  the  people.  Quite  likely 
each  of  the  three  leading  candidates  will  carry  cer¬ 
tain  States  so  that  none  of  them  will  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  electoral  college.  In  that  event  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  ballot  for  a  President. 
This  ballot  will  be  by  States  and  not  by  individual 
members.  Should  the  House  fail  to  elect,  the  Vice 
President  becomes  President  the  same  “as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of 
the  President.”  We  understand  that  the  present 
House  is  evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
Should  there  be  no  election  for  Vice  President  in 
the  college  the  Senate  is  to  chose  a  Vice  President — 
a  majority  deciding!  We  hope  there  will  be  a  clean- 
cut  election  by  the  people.  Anything  else  will  make 
trouble  and  ill  feeling  and  a  chance  for  more  political 
wire  pulling. 

BREVITIES. 

The  best  protection  against  dishonest  middlemen  is  to 
cooperate  and  get  rid  of  them. 

It  is  good  practice  to  sell  Timothy  liay  and  feed  clover. 
Through  Central  New  York  are  a  good  many  farmers  who 
are  selling  Alfalfa  and  doing  well  at  the  business. 

What  do  you  think  of  an  orator  who  shouts  that 
children  are  the  countrys  host  asset,  and  then  refuses  to 
hire  a  family  which  contains  children?  Why  are  chil¬ 
dren  considered  a  drawback  when  a  man  applies  for  a 
farm  job? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conservation  Congress  at 
Indianapolis  recently,  Prof.  George  E.  Coudra  of  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  condemned  colony  agents,  who  induce  whole  families 
to  sell  their  belongings  and  migrate  to  a  faraway  section. 
He  said  people  who  carry  on  this  business  are  the  worst 
type  of  robbers,  and  that  we  need  a  pure  land  law,  as 
well  as  a  pure  food  law. 


common  sense. 


1912. 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Eijitob's  Note. — Under  this  heading  we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  we  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  about  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


their  credit  to 
the  Revolution, 
and  aided  their 
In  Pennsylvania, 
study  of  the  sub- 


LOANS  TO  FARMERS. 

Working  capital  is  as  necessary  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  merchant  or  manufac¬ 
turer.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  his 
land  paid  for,  fair  buildings  and  tools. 
He  needs  live  stock,  fertilizer  and  improved 
machinery ;  money  to  drain  the  wet  places, 
for  seeds  and  to  pay  help.  Ilis  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  ability,  industry  and  cap¬ 
ital.  With  all  these  it  requires  time  to 
make  a  success.  He  must  plan  for  the 
coming  years  and  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Western 
farmer  with  virgin  soil  could  raise  crops 
as  they  are  now  doing  in  Canada  by 
simply  sowing  and  reaping.  Some  of  them 
now  have  surplus  money  in  the  bank  or 
on  loans.  In  the  East  and  South  there  is 
sore  need  of  a  system  of  long  time  loans 
at  low  interest  to  supply  farmers  with 
working  capital.  How  shall  this  need  be 
met?  Each  of  the  political  parties  has  a 
plank  in  its  platform  on  this  matter.  The 
press  has  noticed  it.  In  several  papers 
the  German  cooperative  farm  system  is 
held  up  for  an  example ;  the  farmers’  as¬ 
sociations — something  like  our  building  as¬ 
sociations — loan  to  individual  members. 
Similar  to  this  were  the  Scottish  land 
banks  of  the  last  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tells  of  these  in  his  day  and  testifies  to 
their  valuable  service  to  the  farmer. 

Why  need  we  go  abroad  when  we  have 
lessons  from  experience  of  our  own  ?  The 
American  Colonies  loaned 
members  extensively  before 
The  system  was  successful 
growth  most  powerfully, 
where  I  made  a  special 
ject  in  1876,  the  loans  were  large,  no 
interest  was  exacted,  but  10  per  cent  of 
loan  was  repaid  each  year.  The  farmer 
could  then  secure  a  revaluation  of  his 
holding  and  a  new  loan.  In  this  way  a 
young  couple  could  start  a  home  and  if 
they  were  thrifty  could  improve  the  farm 
from  year  to  year  and  stock  it  with  fine 
sheep  and  cattle. 

To  secure  home  building  was  the  su¬ 
preme  aim  of  the  early  enlightened  settlers 
of  the  colonies,  “The  Seed  Wheat  of  a 
Nation,”  as  they  were  well  called.  The 
Revolution  was  in  part  caused  by  “The 
English  Orders  in  Council,”  which  broke  up 
this  benilicent  system,  to  help  the  English 
L>anks.  The  English  banks  had  charters 
with  the  sole  right  to  circulate  their  notes 
as  money  in  Ilis  Majesty’s  dominions.  This 
fastened  upon  us  the  State  banks,  which 
lasted  until  the  Civil  War.  Some  of  these 
were  cooperative ;  farms  were  mortgaged 
and  the  notes  pledged  for  the  jointly  se¬ 
cured  paper  of  the  banks.  It  was  a 
fascinating  scheme  and  the  lambs  were 
taken  in  and  sheared  regularly  by  means 
of  it.  There  were  some  sound  banks  well 
secured,  but  in  general  it  was  an  inviting 
system  for  rogues  to  rob  the  people;  it 
went  out  when  the  States  seceded  and  the 
war  began. 

A  currency  representing  the  power  and 
credit  of  the  Nation  was  required,  the 
Treasury  note  made  legal  tender  met  the 
need  of  both  Union  and  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  North  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  bank  system  by  authorizing  loans 
of  public  credit  to  banks  depositing  United 
States  bonds  for  security  and  received  notes 
for  circulation  as  money.  This  was  jM'ac- 
tically  a  free  loan  of  the  Nation's  credit! 
Banks  paid  one  per  cent  in  lieu  of  all  taxes. 
Later  this  was  cut  down  to  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  At  one  per  cent  Uncle  Sam  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  the  system  and  had  a 
large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Then  the 
banks  wanted  him  to  pay  hack  this  surplus, 
but  finally  took  instead  the  one-half 
per  cent.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  banks 
are  forbidden  to  loan  money  on  real  estate. 
No  farmer  can  give  his  land  as  security 
for  a  loan  at  a  National  bank ;  mo  help 
for  farmers  there.  All  the  banks  sell  credit 
on  short  time.  Most  of  their  money  is 
borrowed  from  depositors  who  may  ‘call 
for  it  at  any  time.  The  farmer  must 
have  long-time  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  the  Na¬ 
tional  bank  laws  and  compel  loans  to 
farmers.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  measure 
to  be  wise  or  practicable.  Without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  banks,  indispensable  and 
useful  as  they  seem,  let  us  consider  the  plan 
of  sharing  their  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
loan  of  the  people's  credit.  Let  us  have  an 
American  system  of  finance,  including  loans 
of  credit  to  all  who  can  give  adequate 
security,  beginning  with  the  fanner.  The 
amount  to  be  according  to  need  and  the 
ability  to  pay  interest  annually  or  semi¬ 
annually.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
a  loan  at  one  per  cent  for  50  years  should 
not  be  made  to  any  thrifty,  honest  farmer 
whose  land  is  otherwise  free  from  debt, 
for  a  sum  of  one-third  its  value?  The 
volume  of  the  Nation's  credit  is  beyond 
calculation,  and  what  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  welfare  of  those  who  feed 
the  Niition  and  are  the  prime  factors  in 
producing  credit?  Before  you  condemn 
this  proposition,  pause  and  consider  how 
much  time  you  have  spent  in  the  study  of 
national  finance.  If  you  are  not  a  master 
of  that  subject,  begin  right  here  on  this 
practical  issue,  viz :  What  right  has  Con¬ 
gress  to  loan  your  credit  and  mine  (all 
the  people’s)  exclusively  to  one  class  (Na¬ 
tional  hankers)  at  one-half  of  one  per 
cent?  Just  get  this  question  settled 
clearly.  Few  give  thought  to  the  financial 
question  as  it  relates  to  us  as  a  whole 
people.  What  affects  us  as  a  whole  hears 
upon  each  individual  and  makes  every  bur¬ 
den  heavier.  The  most  precious  interests 
of  home  and  life  are  hound  up  in  the 
money  question.  The  political  parties  can¬ 
not  ignore  it;  it  is  calling  with  an  insist¬ 
ent  voice  and  concerns  every  individual  in 
the  Nation.  e.  d. 


ADVERTISING  FARM  PRODUCE. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  when 
men  in  every  phase  of  business  are  spend¬ 
ing  vast  sums  of  money  to  advertise  their 
merchandise.  every  progressive  farmer 
should  do  likewise.  Where  this  is  done  it 
well  repays  for  the  effort  in  increased 
profits  and  enhanced  reputation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  results  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  of  observations  at  first  hand  : 

First — Every  farm  should  have  a  name, 
which  should  be  well  chosen  ;  for  example — 
our  farm  occupies  two  hills  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  valley.  We  grow  large  quantities 
of  fruit,  hence  we  have  named  it  “Fruit- 
vale.” 

Second — We  use  business  cards,  the  same 
as  any  tradesman,  and  we  make  it  a  point 
to  circulate  as  many  of  these  as  we  can. 

Third — We  write  all  our  business  letters 
upon  letterheads  which  advertise  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fourth — A  bulletin  board  has  been  found 
very  useful.  This  is  made  of  perfectly 
smooth  boards,  four  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  is  set  within  a  stout  frame  and 
placed  in  plain  sight  of  all  passersby.  The 
board  is  coated  with  a  black  composition 
which  I  purchased  from  a  school  supply 
house.  We  use  the  ordinary  school  crayon 
for  writing  upon  it.  We  find  daily  use 
for  this  bulletin  board  ;  in  the  Spring  when 
we  have  calves,  pigs  and  plants  for  sale ; 
berries,  eggs  and  vegetables  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer;  fruit,  etc.,  in  the  Fall,  and  poultry, 
vegetables  in  storage,  hay  and  corn  in  the 
Winter.  Since  nearly  every  farmer  lives 
upon  improved  highways  nowadays  where 
automobile  traffic  is  heavy,  and  automobil- 
ists  are  nearly  always  on  the  lookout  for 
fresh  country  produce,  bulletins  of  this  kind 
should  be  in  general  use. 

Fifth — The  local  newspaper  furnishes  the 
best  medium,  perhaps,  through  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  able  to  bring  what  they  have  to 
sell  to  tlie  attention  of  buyers.  We  find 
it  an  excellent  way  to  advertise  calves, 
pigs,  chickens,  eggs,  apples,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  cabbage,  hay,  grain,  corn,  etc. 
The  advertisement  must  go  straight  to  the 
mark  and  be  absolutely  truthful. 

Sixth — We,  as  well  as  our  neighbors^ 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  free  advertis¬ 
ing  by  making  a  display  of  our  best  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  store  windows  of  the  merchants 
with  whom  we  deal.  This  costs  us  noth¬ 
ing,  other  than  we  usually  give  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  clerks  the  produce  on  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Seventh — Exhibitions  at  county  and 
Grange  fairs  usually  produce  good  results 
and  more  so  if  the  displays  be  awarded 
prizes  or  ribbons. 

Eighth — Some  of  us  profited  this  year 
by  making  arrangements  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  at  the  Jersey  coast  resorts  to 
handle  our  produce.  They  attended  to  the 
advertising,  which  cost  us  nothing.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  like  this*  would  be  practical  in 
any  locality  where  there  are  such  stores. 

Ninth — Packages  in  which  produce  goes 
to  market  are  always  stencilled  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper,  and  the 
name  of  his  farm,  if  any.  Wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers,  grocers,  hucksters,  consumers,  etc., 
come  to  know  in  this  way  where  and  by 
whom  the  produce  is  grown. 

Tenth — Barrels,  crates  and  baskets  are 
further  marked  with  some  sort  of  a  figure, 
such  as  a  star,  triangle  or  large  apple, 
within  which  are  the  initials  and  address 
of  the  shipper.  Such  a  "mark”  is  a  simple 
device,  makes  an  impression  and  is  easily 
remembered. 

Eleventh — Apples  grown  in  this  county 
(Monmouth)  are  shipped  under  the  label 
of  the  Red  Bank  Apple  Club,  provided  the 
shipper  is  a  member.  The  fruit  must  pass 
a  rigid  inspection.  This  label  resulted  in 
one  member's  selling  his  entire  apple  crop 
to  dealers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  at  fancy  prices.  South  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  are  shipped  in  a  similar  way. 
The  “O.  K.”  of  the  inspectors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  farmers’  exchanges  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  to  soli  potatoes  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Twelfth — Fine  fruit,  such  as  pears  and 
apples,  are  sometimes  wrapped  in  heavy 
tissue  paper,  every  piece  of  which  contains 
printed  or  stamped  thereon  the  name  and 
address  of  the  grower.  A  rubber  stamp 
is  also  found  useful  to  mark  berry  cups, 
grape  tills,  etc.,  with  the  grower’s  name 
and  address. 

Thirteenth — I  have  enumerated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  brief  12  ways  in  which  we  ad¬ 
vertise  our  fruits,  vegetables  and  farm 
crops.  But  back  of  all  of  them  lie  the 
three  great  essentials  of  produce  merchan¬ 
dising.  They  are  quality,  grading  and 
caret ul  packing.  These  constitute  the  best 
advertisement  after  all. 

Fourteenth — After  a  farmer  begins  to 
advertise  his  products  and  finds  that  a 
demand  has  been  created  for  them,  he  must 
keep  on  going.  To  stop  spells  failure.  Like 
the  successful  city  merchant,  he  must  keep 
the  public  informed  at  all  times  of  what 
he  has  to  offer.  The  farmer  must  use 
modern  business  methods  when  purchasing 
his  supplies,  he  must  plant  none  but  the 
best  of  seeds,  he  must  treat  fertilization 
and  cultivation  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
and  he  must  also  pay  particular  attention 
to  advertising  and  selling  his  crops.  Let 
the  farmer  never  forget  that  he,  too,  is 


business  man. 
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notes  are  sound. 
,,  .  ~  -  -  It  is  being  tried 

all  over.  A  sample  of  it  is  shown  in  the 
actual  engraving  of  such  advertising  taken 
from  a  Virginia  paper. 


PEACHES  FOR  SALE. 

Having:  a  fine  lot  of  WHITE 
HEATH  CLING-  PEACHES  that 
will  ripen  Sep’t  3rd  to  10th,  we  have 
derided  to  offer  them  in  small  lots 
at  $1 50  per  6  basket  carrier,  at  Lin 
den,  Va,  Two  or  more  can  unite  in 
an  order  to  odo  address  and  thus  re¬ 
duce  erpress  charges.  This  peach 
|b  unexcelled  for  pickling,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  for  brandied  peaches, — • 
Send  remittance  with  order  to 
Piedmont  Obchabd  Co., 

Linden,  Va. 
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The  Jersey  Tomato  Pack. 

Rules  effective  for  the  first  time  this 
season  in  the  canning  houses  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  made  the  pack  of  tomatoes  tho 
best  and  cleanest  ever  turned  out  for  food 
consumption  in  the  State.  The  cannery 
operators  are  in  most  cases  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  the  now  regulations.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  respect  to  ‘‘tomato  paste,” 
where  the  violations  used  to  be  most 
flagrant,  because  of  the  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  pulp,  catsup  and  soup  stock 
of  wholly  or  partly  unsound  materials, 
which  is  now  absolutely  prohibited.  There 
have  only  been  three  arrests  so  far  this 
season  for  violations  of  the  new  health 
regulations  in  the  canneries. 

Full-weight  requirements  are  likewise 
being  lived  up  to.  The  cans  are  packed 
full  with  tomatoes  and  not  “watered,” 
which  some  years  back  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  unscrupulous  operators  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  profits.  Although  the  Na¬ 
tional  health  authorities  are  prodding  the 
canners  in  other  States,  where  “watering” 
has  been  notoriously  common,  the  factories 
in  those  States  still  get  from  600  to  750 
cans  from  a  ton  of  tomatoes,  while  the 
average  pack  of  the  New  Jersey  canneries 
is  350  cans  to  the  ton.  Canned  tomatoes 
offered  for  sale  after  November  1  next 
will  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  they 
show  the  presence  of  added  water  or  pulp. 

Foreign  help  has  given  the  operators  the 
most  trouble  in  the  enforcing  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  rules  with  respect  to  the  employees 
of  canneries.  Numbers  of  small  children 
who  are  brought  to  the  factories  by  their 
mothers  are  now  kept  in  a  restricted  sec¬ 
tion  apart  from  the  women  while  they  are 
at  work.  The  product  itself  is  also  being 
handled  with  more  care.  One  inventive 
cannery  owner  has  improvised  a  paddle- 
wheel  device  for  washing  tomatoes  before 
they  are  turned  into  the  steamer.  The 
usual  method  of  procedure  is  this :  The 
tomatoes  are  dumped  into  the  sealder  on 
an  endless  holt.  First,  eight  streams  of 
cold  water  are  played  upon  them  to  take 
off  the  dirt.  Then  eight  jets  of  steam 
have  to  be  passed,  which  scald  the  fruit, 
and  then  eight  more  streams  of  cold  water 
crack  the  skins,  when  the  tomatoes  are 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  peelers  in  pails. 
The  peelers  receive  three  cents  for  10 
quarts,  and  on  the  average  they  earn 
from  $2  to  $2,50  per  day. 

The  crop  of  lute  tomatoes  in  Monmouth, 
Salem,  Gloucester  and  other  counties  is  the 
best  for  years,  and  the  fruit  is  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  The  growers  have  received 
$10  per  ton.  net,  cash,  and  taken  alto¬ 
gether  have  done  better  than  if  they  had 
shipped  to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
markets,  where  the  price  has  been  very 
fluctuating  during  the  entire  season. 

D.  t.  H. 

Western  New  York  Apples 

The  Lockport  Journal  prints  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  large  fruit  grower  on  the 
question  of  crops  and  prices.  The  claim 
is  made,  as  usual,  that  buyers  are  trying 
to  prove  large  supply,  while  growers  talk 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  interview  re¬ 
ferred  to  we  find  this  : 

“L>o  you  think  the  local  buyers  are  in 
a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  growers  and 
get  their  fruit  for  less  than  its  value?” 

“Why,  no ;  I  wouldn't  say  that.  The 
buyers  I  have  dealt  with  1  have  found 
as  right-minded  business  gentlemen  as 
would  be  found  in  any  line.  Of  course, 
when  a  man  is  buying  goods  he  does  not 
go  out  o.f  his  way  to  boom  their  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  seller,  and  some  men  are 
pretty  extreme  in  presenting  their  side  of 
the  case.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  present 
your  own  side  and  quite  another  thing  to 
lie  about  the  facts.” 

“And  how  is  the  apple  market 
gressing?” 

“Gradually  upward,  just  as  I  told  you 
it  would,  as  fast  as  our  farmers  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  the  goods. 
Greenings  have  got  above  the  $2  mark 
and  next  week  all  sales  will  probably  be 


pro- 


at  $2.25.  For  the  red  fruit  there  is  uo 
talk  among  the  growers  of  anything  below 
$2.50.  except  that  some  Baldwin  growers 
are  still  seared  by  the  sight  of  the  really 
very  large  and  very  handsome  crop  which 
they  see  all  around  them  in  Western  New 
York.  When  they  raise  their  eyes  and 
of  their  short-sighted 
see  bum  fruit  or  bare 
the  rest  of  the  country, 
sorry  if  they  have  let  go 


look  over  the  rims 
spectacles  they  will 
trees  throughout 
and  they  will  bo 


of  their  very  superior  apples  at  low  figures. 
An  offer  of  $2  has  been  refused  for  one 
orchard  of  pretty  fine  Baldwins.” 


OHIO  FARM  NOTES. 


The  first  of  October  finds  corn  cutting 
well  under  way,  though  we  are  two  or 
three  weeks  late,  owing  to  late  planting. 
Fertilizer  drilled  in  the  corn  rows  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  has  caused  the  corn  to  ripen  up 
more  uniformly  and  sooner  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  this  early  ripening  is  quite  no¬ 
ticeable  where  stable  manure  was  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring.  Aside  from  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield,  the  fertilizer  has  paid  us 
in  early  maturity  this  year.  Many  silos  are 
being  filled  here,  and  the  hum  of  the  silage 
cutter  may  he  heard  on  every  hand,  like 
the  thrashers  in  the  Summer,  and  the 
shredders  later  when  shock  corn  is  being 


husked  and  shredded, 
used  to  cut  corn  for 
corn  is  cut  by  hand, 
shocked  after  a  binder 
“hearted.’ 
cut  where 


The  corn  binder  is 
the  silo,  hut  lots  of 
When  corn  is  to  be 
the  fields  are  usually 
that  is,  four  or  six  rows  are 
the  rows  of  shocks  are  to  be. 
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yield  is  less  than  last  year,  we  are  not 
far  behind  in  good,  sound  corn.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  moldy,  rotten  corn  this  year  is 
perhaps  due  to  hot,  dry  weather  in  late 
August  and  September,  whereas  last  year 
at  the  same  time  it  was  warm  and  rainy. 
Good  seed  corn  was  scarce  this  Spring,  so 
to  avoid  the  same  trouble  next  Spring  we 
must  select  the  seed  corn  as  soon  as 
possible  and  dry  it  before  cold  weather. 
Just  now  the  corn,  the  corn  cutters  and 
liost  are  running  a  race,  and  as  they  come 
up  the  homestretch  they  are  nearly  abreast 
Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  e.  d. 


so  as  to  give  room  for  the  binder.  This 
hearting  is  done  several  days  before  the 
shocks  are  finished,  which  allows  the  corn 
to  dry  out  somewhat.  Even  if  finished  by 
band  the  fields  are  often  hearted,  as  this 
plan  allows  the  cutting  to  be  started  sooner 
than  if  whole  shocks  were  to  be  made.  A 
dry-cured  center  in  a  big  corn  shock  is  a 
great  help  when  the  weather  is  damp. 
Wheat  seeding  has  just  started,  and  will 
be  late,  as  much  of  the  corn  is  late,  and 
hut  little  land  was  plowed  for  wheat.  As 
most  of  the  wheat  will  follow  corn  there 
will  be  hut  little  early-sown  wheat.  The 
eastern  part  of  Highland  County  has  good 
corn,  even  better  than  last  year,  but  tho 
western  part  has  poor  corn,  owing  to  wet 
weather  and  lack  of  drainage.  We  had 
lots  rotten  last  year,  but  even  where 
corn  followed  corn  there  is  no  rotten  corn 
this  year  to  speak  of,  and  while  our  total 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  PRICES. 

„  rf,he.  ^Rowing  letter  was  written  last 
1* all  in  November.  We  print  it,  with  com¬ 
ments,  now,  ahead  of  the  Fall  season,  as 
there  arc  many  who  have  the  same  con¬ 
fused  idea  about  the  New  York  poultry 
trade : 

“From  your  wholesale  price  lists  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  iu  The  R.  N.-Y..  New  York 
must  be  about  the  cheapest  place  in  the 
Union  to  buy  produce.  I  am  in  the  chicken 
business,  and  as  I  have  to  buy  most  of 
Srain,  I  must  realize  the  top  price  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  so  I  sell  my  goods 
to  the  consumer  direct  and  have  about  all 
the  trade  I  can  handle.  Prices  here  to-day 
for  tresli  eggs  are  50  to  60  cents,  and  very 
scarce  at  that — any  old  eggs  from  24 
cents  upwards ;  dressed  fowls,  25  cents ; 
chickens,  roosters  and  broilers  (dry  picked 
of  course),  35;  guineas,  $1  each,  that  is 
young  birds  of  three  pounds  weight ;  old 
roosters,  five  pounds  up,  $1  each.  Tur¬ 
keys  for  Thanksgiving  orders  are  35  to  40 
cents.  Sorry  to  say  I  have  none.  Ducks, 
to  15  weeks,  30  cents  a  pound.  Now 
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look  at  your  wholesale  quotations  for  live 
poultry  (to-day,  November  12),  cold  storage 
stuff  not  considered:  Eggs,  top  prices.  40 
to  4u ;  chickens,  11  to  12  ya  ;  fowls.  11  to 
13;  roosters,  8  to  8)4;  ducks,  14  to  15; 
turkeys,  14  to  16 ;  guineas,  pair,  40  to  50. 

“It  surely  would  pay  me  better  to  go 
to  New  York  and  buy  a  couple  of  car¬ 
loads  of  live  poultry  instead  of  raising  it. 
the  commission  man  and  the  retailor  must 
of  course,  make  a  profit  and  pay  their  very 
heavy  expenses,  but  I  do  not  see  any  of 
them  rolling  in  that  wealth  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  prices  would  imply,  w.  w  c 
“Connecticut.” 

If  New  York  had  to  depend  on  the  East 
tor  its  poultry  supplies,  the  prices  quoted 
would  be  impossible.  But  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  come  from  the  Central  West  and 
Southwest,  and  a  glance  at  the  primary 
markets  there  will  show  prices  surprising 
to  an  Easterner.  In  Indiana  interior  mar¬ 
kets,  for  instance,  hens,  seven  to  eight 
cents;  roosters,  five  cents;  chickens,  eight 
to  nine  cents;  turkeys,  13  cents.  Missouri 
will  show  similar  figures,  and  Texas,  from 
which  come  large  supplies,  even  lower. 
Much  of  this  Western  stuff  runs  consider¬ 
ably  below  New  England  and  New  York 
poultry  in  quality,  however,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  live  poultry  prices  are 
liable  to  very  quick  price  changes  iu  New 
York.  Both  the  dealers  and  retailers  are 
sharp,  well  informed  tradesmen,  quick  to 
■beat  down  or  boost  prices,  as  the  supply 
seems  to  warrant.  Regarding  the  profits 
of  commission  men  and  retailers,  many 
become  wealthy  and  many  more  would 
were  it  not  for  the  bad  debts.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  several  failures  that 
cut  deeply  into  the  wholesalers’  pockets, 
'they  take  heavy  risks  in  order  to  get 
trade,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  much  about  a 
retailer,  anyway.  He  does  not  need  much 
capital,  and  may  do  a  straight  business  of 
considerable  volume  for  years,  then  sud¬ 
denly  going  to  smash,  either  through  acci¬ 
dent  or  dishonesty,  usually  hitting  half  a 
dozen  more  wholesalers  in  the  drop.  It 
is  true  that  fresh  eggs  often  sell  lower  in 
New  York  than  iu  small  places.  At  the 
time  this  was  written  the  nnest  white 
eggs,  large  and  not  more  than  four  days 
laid,  could  be  had  here  at  retail  in  single 
dozens  for  55  cents,  while  brown  and 
mixed,  a  week  to  10  days  old,  fresh  and 
of  good  size,  retailed  at  32  cents.  Of 


course  there  were  places  iu  the  city  where 
higher  prices  were  charged,  but  these  were 
the  going  prices  in  sections  easily  reached 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  every  day. 


For  the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  high 
cost  of  living,  which  I  will  admit  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  but  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  blame  can  be  given  to  the  farmer 
On  a  great  many  articles  after  it  has  left 
the  farmer’s  hands  the  price  has  increased 
wonderfully.  Rut  the  farmer  only  gets  the 
35  cents  on  a  dollar  to  pay  him  for  his 
labor  in  producing  the  article.  The  con¬ 
sumer  pays  the  balance  of  the  dollar  to 
the  middleman  as  his  profit.  I  wish  to 
give  my  reason  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  high  cost  of  beef.  Back  only  a  few 
years  the  greater  part  of  the  West  was 
covered  with  ranches,  where  hundreds  of 
cattle  grazed  that  were  finally  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  Where  are  the 
ranches  now?  They  are  divided  in  small 
farms  and  settled  by  crop  farmers  as  they 
are  in  the  East,  making  a  living  some 
other  way  than  herding  cattle.  There  is 
also  another  reason.  I  believe,  for  the 
high  cost  of  beef.  While  the  ranches  are 
getting  less  our  country  is  rapidly  filling 
up  with  immigration  by  the  thousands 
every  day,  with  more  to  feed  and  a  short¬ 
age  of  beef.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
beef  is  high?  Therefore  I  cannot  see  how 
anybody  is  justified  in  blaming  the  firmer 
for  the  high  price  of  beef  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  if  the  ranches  were  as 
plenty  as  they  used  to  be  years  ago  and 
cattle  still  roamed  over  them  beef  would 
be  but  a  fraction  higher  than  it  was  in 
the  days  gone  by.  j.  P.  K. 

New  York. 

It.  N.-Y. — Yet  the  Eastern  States  con¬ 
tain  many  vacant  farms  or  fields  which 
would  make  fair  pasture  for  cattle.  On 
thousands  of  farms  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  keep  a  few  steers  to  consume 
stalks  and  other  refuse  if  fair  prices  could 
he  obtained.  The  monopoly  of  prices  and 
buying  which  has  been  established  by  the 
meat  trust  has  discouraged  beef  making 
and  is  also  responsible  for  these  high  prices. 


I  am  trying  to  build  up  a  chicken  farm 
but  am  working  in  the  city  and  sell  my 
eggs  and  chickens  direct  to  consumers,  ‘i 
receive  40  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  25 
cents  a  pound  for  chickens.  f.  s. 

New  Jersey. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LAST  GUEST. 

The  elms  are  leafless  'gainst  the  sky,  the 
oaks  are  almost  bare. 

The  breathless  squirrel-harvesters  are  stor¬ 
ing  Winter  fare, 

The  tawny  needles  of  the  larch  drift  down 
from  golden  spires. 

But  the  beech-hedge  rings  the  woodland 
round  with  sunset’s  ling’ring  fires. 

Each  night  the  frost  a  silver  veil  along 
the  landscape  flings, 

To  change  at  morn  the  wispy  mists  like 
fairies’  filmy  wings ; 

Each  night  the  elfin  spinners  weave  their 
webs  o’  silken  sheen, 

Their  gossamers  that  wind  o’  dawn  sets 
sailing  o’er  the  green. 

The  swallows  left  us  long  ago,  but  from 
the  Northlands  white 

The  fieldfares  and  the  redwings  come  like 
pilgrims  through  the  night; 

The  lapwings  leave  the  lonely  fells  to  roam 
the  plow'd  lands  nigh, 

And  wildly  sweet  the  storm-cock  sings  of 
Springtime  by  and  by. 

White  hoods  the  far-off  hills  put  on,  the 
winds  more  coldly  blow ; 

The  shepherd  downward  brings  his  flocks 
against  first  fall  of  snow, 

The  robin  preens  his  russet  wing  the 
shelt’ring  homestead  near, 

And  Autumn  wistful-eyed  but  waits  the 
last  guest  of  the  year. 

— London  News. 

* 

The  Delineator  says  that  a  two-and- 
a-half-year-old  baby  was  intently  gazing 
at  her  first  caterpillar.  “Muvver,  muv- 
ver’,’  she  cried,  “come  quick  and  see 
your  muff’s  little  girl  taking  a  walk.” 

* 

Pear  conserve  is  excellent.  It  calls 
for  eight  pounds  of  fruit,  peeled,  cored, 
and  sliced,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  juice 
of  six  lemons,  rind  of  three  lemons  cut 
line  and  boiled  half  an  hour  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  two  ounces  white 
ginger  root  cut  in  small  pieces,  one 
quart  of  water.  Boil  for  three  hours, 
very  slowly,  adding  lemon  juice  and 
rind  during  the  last  hour  of  boiling. 
Put  in  glasses;  it  will  keep  for  years. 
* 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  our 
high  schools  do  not  train  pupils  for 
practical  work.  Evidently  this  criti¬ 
cism  could  not  be  made  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Rockford,  Ill.,  high  school,  since 
we  are  told  that  during  vacation  300 
boys  and  girls  earned  $10,500.  The 
captain  of  the  football  team  led  them 
all  as  an  individual  earner,  having  been 
paid  $128  as  member  of  a  cement  gang. 
Most  of  the  girls  earned  their  money 
by  household  work. 

* 

A  newspaper  note  says  that  this  year 
$60,000,000  has  been  spent  for  cam¬ 
paign  buttons,  banners  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia.  The  optimist  will  say  that 
this  provided  work  for  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  is  thus 
a  benefit  in  putting  money  in  circula¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  something  in  this 
view,  but  many  accurate  thinkers  are 
ready  to  assert  that  work  on  valueless 
things  merely  diverts  money  from  those 
that  are  useful.  Certainly  a  boy  who 
spends  a  nickel  on  a  campaign  button  is 
not  adding  visibly  either  to  culture  or 
efficiency — he  is  merely  learning  to  let 
nickels  slip  through  his  fingers  easily. 
The  woman  on  the  farm  who  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  gpread  the  family  income  thin 
enough  to  cover  the  family  needs  will 
wonder  why,  if  a  man  or  a  policy  is 
a  vital  need  to  the  nation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spend  so  much  money  to  put 
the  man  or  the  policy  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  We  are  asked  to 
standardize  all  forms  of  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  household,  by  scientific 
management.  Wouldn’t  is  be  a  good 
scheme  to  begin  by  standardizing  our 
political  campaigns,  and  thus  try  to 
secure  a  higher  efficiency  at  a  less  cost? 
* 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  is 
prepared  to  get  up  programs  for  the 
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work  of  women’s  clubs  in  household 
economics.  This  is  through  the  exten¬ 
sion  work  of  the  College,  and  24  use¬ 
ful  programs  are  already  prepared. 
This  is  the  list:  “Industrial  Training 
for  the  Young,  Bread,  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  The  Kitchen  as  a  Work  Shop, 
Relation  of  Women  to  Civic  Affairs, 
The  Aesthetic  Influence  of  Our  Coun¬ 
try  Upon  Our  Homes,  Modern  High 
School,  Reading  Matter  in  the  Home, 
Vegetables,  Children  and  Their  Well- 
Being,  Women,  the  Spenders ;  Modern 
Graded  School  System,  Fruit,  Modern 
Household  Conveniences,  Meat  and 
Other  Protein  Foods,  Household  Ac¬ 
counts,  The  Modern  Home,  Beauty  in 
the  Home,  Home  Nursing,  Some  Phases 
of  Womanhood,  Science  in  the  House¬ 
hold,  Food  and  Food  Values,  Com¬ 
munity  Improvement,  Canning  and  Pre¬ 
serving.”  This  is  admirable  work,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  by  many 
women.  Household  duties  lose  much  of 
their  monotony  when  we  view  them 
with  eyes  trained  to  see  the  “why 
underlying  the  “how.” 

* 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  writes 
us  for  information  about  a  scheme 
whereby  the  collector  of  a  thousand  or 
a  million  cancelled  postage  stamps  may 
win  some  great  prize,  all  such  state¬ 
ments  being,  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
entirely  false  and  misleading.  Evidently 
some  one  has  been  fooling  Texas  boys 
lately  on  such  a  scheme.  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  has  been  receiving 
bundles,  each  containing  1,000  cancelled 
stamps,  accompanied  by  a  request  for 
a  bicycle,  to  be  sent  in  return  for  the 
stamps.  Of  course  the  Department 
makes  no  such  offer.  We  feel  sorry 
for  those  boys;  we  can  imagine  how 
much  hope  and  energy  each  one  put 
into  the  hunt  for  cancelled  stamps,  and 
how  much  faith  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  will  be  destroyed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  it  was  merely  a  “joke.”  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  anyone  work¬ 
ing  a  cruel  hoax  on  a  lot  of  small  boys 
merely  as  a  joke  must  have  about  the 
same  sense  of  humor  as  a  laughing 
hyena. 

Farm  Hygiene  Again. 

At  the  recent  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography 
at  Washington,  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Indiana 
State  Health  Commissioner,  Condemned 


store  is  full  of  them— but  city  people 
have  nowhere  to  store  the  bottles.  In 
addition  to  patent  medicines,  the  city 
dweller  gets  all  sorts  of  habit-forming 
drugs  in  some  of  the  so-called  “soft 
drinks,”  to  which  Dr.  Wiley  referred 
in  a  recent  public  address.  Anyone 
working  among  the  poor  of  the  cities 
can  assert  that  poor  cooking  is  found 
there  in  plenty,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  anyone  brought  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  point  to  a  general  average  of 
excellence  in  food  preparation  that 
made  the  few  exceptions  notable. 

Most  of  the  evils  reformers  point  out 
in  farm  life  can  be  referred  to  two 
causes — lack  of  money  and  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity.  Defects  of  character  dif¬ 
fer  little  in  country  or  town.  One  of 
the  most  painful  stories  of  farm  life 
we  have  ever  read  is  “Ethan  Frome,” 
by  Edith  Wharton,  which  a  newspaper 
correspondent  recently  referred  to  as  a 
warning  against  life  on  a  lonely  farm. 
It  might  better  be  taken  as  a  warning 
against  poverty  and  uncongenial  mar¬ 
riage,  for  a  selfish  slatternly  woman 
who  spends  her  whole  time  in  coddling 
her  useless  self  would  be  worse  in  a, 
city  flat  than  on  a  farm,  because  her 
husband  could  not  even  get  away  to 
the  barn  or  fields. 

In  the  cities  we  see  splendid  school 
buildings,  recreation  centers,  free  lec¬ 
tures,  and  instruction  for  mind,  body 
and  soul ;  yet  “Lazarus  lies  at  the  rich 
man’s  gate;”  we  get  alarmist  statistics 
of  an  army  of  underfed  children,  and 
moral  conditions  that  would  shame  an 
African  jungle.  In  the  country  every 
improvement  in  schools,  or  roads,  or 
Grange  halls,  or  churches  striving  to 
keep  their  flickering  flame  alight,  is  like 
the  offering  of  the  widow’s  mite — “she 
of  her  penury  hath  done  this.”  When 
the  farmer  is  fairly  paid,  and  given  an 
equal  chance  with  others,  his  standard 
of  living  is  raised  in  the  same  ratio 
as  his  resources.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  think  of  the  good  country  cooks 
we  know,  and  wait  for  the  Indiana 
housewives  to  express  their  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hurty’s  criticism.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  we  never  got  any  of  that 
brand  of  cooking  “back  in  Indianny.” 


Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 

That  mercy  I  to  other  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

— Alexander  Pope. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fir  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ILY. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 

Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  ft  re 
strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today. 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers,  Saw 
MillsJLGet 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.  CO., 609  Hudson  Terminal.  New  Yodr 
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the  most  efficient  device 
nirC  made  for  pumping  water  by  water. 
A  Ml  Raises  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 
of  fall— no  trouble 
^or  pumping  expense..  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Booklet,  plans,  estimate ,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2428  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb.— 
Apples  pay  8100  to  8500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
8100  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  or  Ga.  80.  &  Flat  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts— free. 

V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Induttrial  Agent 

Boom  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freiobt 
IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


m1-! -pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  i  n  « 
Yourchoice  of  Ceylon, Japan  orOolong  I II U 
MCKINNEY  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  House*  v 
184  State  Street  -  •  •  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


BEST  BYTESr 


:l  aUY 

makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costa 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
401E.  5th  Street.  Canton.  O. 


sanitary  conditions  on  American  farms. 
He  said: 

The  frying  pan  is  overworked.  Hard 
cooked  foods  and  grease  are  too  abundant 
for  good  health.  Too  much  smoked, 
pickled  and  salted  meats  are  eaten,  and 
vinegar  and  pickles  are  abused. 

I  believe  it  is  the  bad  air,  the  polluted 
drinking  water,  the  neglect  of  the  bath, 
the  poor  bread,  the  fried  embalmed  meats 


Elite  Burning  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 


A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pore  Pennsylvania  Crude.  :  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  lor  Particulars  and  Prices 

0ERRICK  OIL  CO.,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 


and  over-eating  which  cause  the  farmer 
to  buy  so  largely  of  patent  medicines.  He 
knows  he  is  hit ;  he  feels  hurt,  and  not 
knowing  his  ills  are  self-inflicted  and  not 
knowing  how  to  remedy  them  by  obeying 
the  laws  of  his  well  being,  he  flies  to 
alcohol  and  other  drugs  in  the  form  of 
patent  medicines.  If  you  go  into  his 
cellar  the  empty  patent  medicine  bottles 
are  heaped  in  the  corners ;  if  you  go 
into  his  bedroom,  they  are  there.  In  the 
kitchen  they  are  on  the  shelves  and  in 
the  cupboards ;  the  ash  heap  is  topped 
with  them,  the  barn  harbors  them,  and 
if  you  go  into  the  woodshed  and  smoke¬ 
house,  lo  !  they  are  there. 

We  have  seen  these  same  charges 
made  and  disproved  so  often  that  we 
refuse  .o  get  very  much  excited  over 
what  Dr.  Hurty  says.  There  are  poor 
country  cooks,  and  poor  town  cooks, 
yet  we  doubt  whether  poorly  cooked 
country  food  is  quite  as  harmful  as 
low-grade  ready-prepared  food  in  town. 
As  a  rule  these  critics  compare  the  poor 
farm  family  of  the  country  with  the 
well-to-do  clerical  employee  or  well- 
paid  superior  mechanic  in  town,  and 
this  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  There 
is  plenty  of  dirt,  squalor  and  un¬ 
wholesome  living  in  small  city  flats.  As 
for  patent  medicines,  every  city  drug¬ 


'T^HERE  is  great  warmth  and 
comfort  in  the  thick,  soft 
Lambsdown  fleece — there  is  two 
seasons’  service  in  every  garment. 


Fleece-Lined  UNDERWEAR 

Lambsdown  is  the  regular  fleece-lined 
underwear.  It  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
fit  and  keeps  the  body  warm  and 
dry.  Physicians  pronounce  it  the 
great  health  underwear.  Try 
Lambsdown. 

For  Men  and  Boys 

At  your  dealer’s.  In  Separate  and 
Union  Garments,  at  50c  and  up. 
Look  for  the  Bodygard  Shield.  It 
is  your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodygard.  Book  No.  57 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica,  New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Under- 
wears^  including  V diets  tic , 
Tzuolayr ,  Spr ingle x  and 
Celtcx. 
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Cleanser 


avoid  chemical  cleaners 

Full  directions  and  many 
uses  on  Large  Sifter- Can  lO* 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  first  group  shows  7548,  double 
breasted  coat,  34  to  42  bust.  With 
cutaway  or  straight  fronts,  with  or 
without  revers  and  belt  on  back.  7556, 


large  ripe  pears  and  drop  into  cold  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  a 

water.  Make  a  syrup,  allowing  one  pinch  of  ginger  have  been  mixed,  and 

part  sugar  to  two  parts  water;  have  it  three  eggs  beaten  light.  Mix  pumpkin 

hot.  Drain  the  pears,  pack  in  jars,  and  milk,  add  other  ingredients,  the 

_ ,  stand  in  hot  water,  fill  with  the  hot  eggs  last,  pour  into  custard  cups  which 

boy’s  coat  suit,  8  to  12  years.  With  syruP>  seal  tight  and  drop  into  boiling  must  be  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake 

trousers  that  can  be  finished  with  knee-  water  and  let  boil  till  they  turn  pink,  until  firm,  about  half  an  hour,  testing 
bands  or  hems  and  elastic.  7542,  semi-  Th?  time  for  boiling  depends  upon  the  with  a  knife  blade.  If  it  comes  out 

princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust.  With  or  variety  of  pear,  from  10  to  30  minutes,  clean  they  are  done.  Serve  ice  cold. 

without  chemisette  and  peplum,  with  If  y°u  bave  a  wooden  rack  in  the  bot-  - 

elbow  or  long  sleeves.  7558,  girl’s  dress  tom  of  ^he.  boder  g°°d  jars  will  not 

break.  Fruit  canned  this  way  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  cooked  and  then  canned ; 
besides,  you  do  not  have  to  work  but 
a  few  minutes  over  the  hot  stove,  as 


7548 


7556  '  ' 


7542 


A  Satisfactory  Vinegar. 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  some  time,  and  I  am  speci- 
_ _ _  _ _  _ _  ally  interested  in  the  “Hope  Farm 

most  of  the  work  can  be  done  on  the  _  and  Woman  and  the  Home.’ 

back  porch.  Some  time  ago  a  recipe  for  vinegar  was 

Preserved  Pears. — Pare  and  quarter  P.r’ntS^  Jybb:b  A  kav,e  tldcd  aPd  ^  would 
pears  and  put  to  cook  in  hot  syrup  1,e  r  ‘  "  10  §ave  lt:>  to  know 

made  with  one  pound  of  sugar  to  two  w  aat  a  sucess  "as  to  ]}ie-  Apples 
pounds  of  fruit  and  half  a  pint  of  vvcie  >ely  scarce  on  the  farm,  which 
water.  For  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  ™eat*  no  clder  vinegar,  and  I  did  not 
one- fourth  of  a  lemon.  Add  the  lemon  \lk*  t0  us,e  stor,e  ,Yn^§ar>  ?°  tried  her 
sliced  thin  and  a  teaspoonful  of  green  rcclPe>  aild  am  delighted  with  it.  It  is 
ginger' root  ground.  Cook  slowly  till  well  worth  a  year  s  subscription  to  The 

clear  and  amber  hued.  More  ginger 
root  may  be  used  if  the  flavor  is  liked. 

Seal  while  hot. 

Pear  Butter. — Pare,  core  and  slice 
well-ripened  pears  and  cook  in  just 
enough  water  to  keep  from  scorching. 

When  soft  and  mushy  pass  through  a 


Keeps  Out 

ALL  THE  RAIN 


You  don't  know  how  much  real  comfort  you 
can  take  out  of  a  rainy  clay  until  you  hava 
worn  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

The  on/y  slicker  with  the  famous  Reflex  Edge 
(pat’d)  that  prevents  water  from  running  in 
at  the  front.  Made  for  hard  service.  Two 
colors — black  or  yellow. 

$3.00  Everywhere. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 
BOSTON 

TowerCanadian  Limited, 
Toronto  iota 


PATENTtO 


^CWER's 


R.  N.-Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  satisfaction  expressed 
by  V.  L.  prompts  us  to  print  this  recipe 
again,  as  others  have  asked  for  it. 
Here  it  is: 

One  quart  baker’s  yeast;  one  quart 
sugar;  one  quart  New  Orleans  molasses. 


"THESE  © 
Replex  Eoces ’ 
Protect  You  o  \ 


Water 
Cannot 
Run  In  At 
The  Front. 


sieve  or  press,  add  sugar  to  taste,  but  Stir  thoroughly  and  add  nine  quarts  soft 
not  more  than  one-half  as  much  sugar  c°ld  water.  Stir  well,  and  put  into  a 
as  pulp.  Season  with  ground  green  gin-  stoneware  or  glass  vessel ;  tie  a  thin 
ger  root.  Cook  very  slowly,  stirring  cloth  over  the  mouth;  do  not  cork; 
often,  till  smooth  and  thick,  but  not  stand  in  a  warm  (not  hot)  place.  In 
stiff.  Seal  while  hot.  three  weeks  fermentation  will  be  com- 

Pear  Pickles. — Select  small  pears  (the  'dete>  ab  impurities  settling  to  the  bot- 
Seckel  is  a  good  one),  pare  them,  but  tcoai’  .  en  ll;  s‘,oldd  be  poured  off  care- 
leave  whole.  They  should  be  ripe,  but  tu  lv  into  a  clean  vessel.  By  bakers 
not  soft.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  pound  3cast  is  meant  the  mild  pleasant-tasting 

in  rniddv  rIvIp  a  19  wh,  °f  sugar,  two  pints  good  vinegar,  one-  termentive  used  by  all  bakers  in  the 

n  middy  style,  6  to  12  years.  With  ,  .  ater  and  „  o-00div  sunnlv  maklng  of  bread  before  the  existence  of 

high  or  low  shield,  sleeves  that  may  be  ,  *  Ptnt  nol  water  ana  a  goomy  supply  sed  veast  and  vet  used  bv  the 

tucked  nr  onthf.rr.ri  at  „  4  of  mixed  spices;  when  boiling  hot  drop  ,  cu  ana  vet  usea  Dy  tne 

tucked  or  gathered  at  their  lower  edges  •  ,  ncarc  nnd  cook  10  minutes  then  frugal  housewite  living  tar  from  com- 

SfPvS,  Sk22rt-  J54^  E2  “NexImoS-dS  i  f  compressed  yeast 

waist  With  inverted  plait,  gathers  or  off  the  liquor,  bod  and  pour  over  the  lsct  ■  break  a  cake  into  small  pieces,  i 

habit  back,  with  or  without  yoke  and  p^ars-  Do  thi-s  for  seven  mornings 
frdj_  J  adding  more  vinegar  to  the  liquid  if  it 

The  second  group  includes  7537, 
sacque  night  gown,  34  to  46  bust.  5)4 
yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide,  1)4  yds. 
of  banding,  2)4  yds.  of  lace  edging,  for 
medium  size.  7562,  fancy  blouse,  34  to 
40  bust.  With  edges  over-lapped  in 
envelope  style.  7563,  three-piece  skirt,  22 


pieces,  put 

it  into  a  vessel  and  pour  over  it  a  small 
..v,v..va  „  *  CUP °f  lukewarm  water  and  let  stand 
seems6  to 'need  “iT^  Pm  in"  a"  Tt  one  "jar  u.ntil  entirely  dissolved,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  At  the  same  tune  put  into  a 
vessel  that  will  contain  about  two  gal¬ 
lons,  a  pint  of  flour  and  pour  upon  it 
about  a  quart  (not  more)  of  scalding 
water.  Pour  slowly  and  stir  vigorously 
all  the  time  until  all  lumps  have  disap¬ 
peared,  then  beat  well  and  let  stand 


and  weight  down  with  a  plate,  cover 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


ceed  to  make  your  vinegar,  using  the 
measurements  already  given.  This  vine¬ 
gar  is  recommended  as  excellent  in 


The  Golden  Pumpkin. 

Pumpkin  Jell}-. — Cook  a  small  pump  - - -  - -  lvrv.w  „,IU  ai£,1IU 

to  oO  waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist  kin  until  tender  in  a  pint  or  so  of  water;  until  cool.  Now  add  the  dissolved  yeast 

line.  7555,  house  jacket  with  pep-  put  into  a  jelly  bag  and  drain  over  night,  cake,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  beat 

ium,  04  to  42  bust.  7494,  five-gored  In  the  morning  to  each  pint  of  juice  add  well,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  stand  in  a 

the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  cup  of  sugar  warm  place.  Let  it  rise  24  hours, 

and  a  small  piece  of  green  ginger.  Heat  stirring  down  in  the  meantime  a  half 

these  ingredients,  then  add  one-half  box  dozen  or  more  times.  By  this  time  it 

gelatin  that  has  been  dissolved  in  one-  will  have  don:  rising,  and  you  can  pro¬ 

half  pint  of  cold  water  (in  very  cold 
weather  less  gelatin  will  be  needed); 
let  get  very  hot,  then  strain  into  individ¬ 
ual  molds  or  a  large  fancy  one.  Serve  flavor, 

with  whipped  cream,  to  which  bits  of 
preserved  ginger  has  been  added. 

Spiced  Pumpkin. — Cook  the  pumpkin 
until  tender,  then  sift  it.  To  each  quart 
of  the  pulp  add  the  juice  of  one  and  a 
half  lemons,  two  cups  of  sugar,  and 
cook  until  it  is  thick  as  fruit  butter 
should  he.  Just  before  taking  it  from 
the  fire  add  a  saltspoonful  each  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  cloves  and  a  half 
teaspoon ful  each  of  ginger  and  cinna¬ 
mon. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — This  recipe  differs  de¬ 
cidedly  from  those  ordinarily  used  and 
is  very  good.  Cut  the  pumpkin  without 
paring,  bake  it,  skin  side  down,  until 
tender,  and  then  scoop  out  the  pulp  and 
sift  it.  For  one  pie  allow  1)4  cupful 
of  pumpkin,  one  cupful  of  boiling  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  half  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 

_i  •  f  oo~7~  7^  4  1. '  .  ’ -  same  amount  of  ginger;  add  one  egg, 

natural  a1  r  .°*,  beaten  separately.  Half  bake  the  crust, 

27  hi  ”,  t,lme'  6%  yds.  of  material  fiI1  with  the  pumpkin  and  bake.  ’ 
a  in.  wide  when  material  has  figure  or  n  t  •  tv  .1-  T  . 

nap,  4)4  yds.  27  when  materid  has  Pui"pkl"  Plef  \V,lthout  EfS.s‘-Let  the 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  for  medium  size.  pumpkl".be.  of  ,the  P»*  vanety  small, 

7571,  girl’s  guimpe.  4  to  12  years.  With  close-grained  and  sweet.  Steam  it  until 

round  or  square,  Dutch  or  low  neck.  ^  ’  •**!?“  u  Ugl\  *  co  ander" 

-  To  a  pint  of  sifted  pumpkin  add  one 

quart  of  rich  milk,  two  level  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  flour,  one  cupful  sugar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  ginger  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

This  is  sufficient  for  two  pies.  Fill  the 
crusts,  sift  on  a  little  sugar  and  a  dust 
of  nutmeg,  and  bake.  If  the  pumpkin 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  one  egg  may 
be  added,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the 


Guaranteed  Stoves — Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stovo  direct  from  factory  and 
save  ST)  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safo 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  Bet  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  aro  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  detail  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CQ„  3  Oak  Street.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


You 

8ava 

to 


Genuine  Edison  Phonograph 

Shipped  to  You 

FREE  TRIAL 

right  to  your  own  home  without  a  cent 
you.  rtoC.O.D.  Noobligations.  Send  it 
back  ntouroxpcnseif  you  don't  want  to 
keep  it.  $3  a  inont  li  now  pays 
for  a  genuine  Edison  Phono¬ 
graph  at  Rock  Rot  torn 
prices  and  without  even 
interest  on  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Send  today  for  our 

beantiful  l*’ree  Edison  M 

Catalog.  A  postal  will  do.  Rut  send  it  at  once. 

F.  K.  BABSON  74°^, RA p"  ihsnun -t- r  . 

.  ...  Suiij  jllOl  KdiaonBk..  Chicago 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


,..000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
•  ,«<>"*•  B°°k  ‘Howto  Otlain  a  Patent" 

an<i  What  to  Invent”  ser.  t  free.  Send 
r?V. .  1  sk®tcl1  f°r  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expenso  in  Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  IS  Years 

P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


7553,  two-piece  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 
With  high  or  natural  waist  line.  Price 
of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Pears  in  Several  Styles. 

Now  is  the  season  of  the  luscious 
pear  and  we  are  busy  canning,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  curing  them  for  our  Winter’s 

store  of  fiuit.  1  he  peai  is  used  chiefly  flouri  which  gives  body  and  smoothness 
tresh,  but  is  served  baked  more  often  t0  tiie 

than  any  other  way.  A  few  baked  n  ,  -S’  ,  .  „  -  . 

pears  add  much  to  anybody's  luncheon.  ,  IfIT?  •  rem°'e  seeds, 

especially  when  served  with  whipped  Tr;n  !  ten?er’  'Y"  put  througli  a  sieie. 
cream  hill  into  glass  jars,  put  lids  on,  stand 

tv  ,  ’  ,  D  ^  .  .  ,  in  boiler  of  warm  water  as  in  other  can- 

Baked  Pears.  I  are,  halve  and  core,  ning,  setting  on  slats  in  bottom,  bring 

lay.  in  baking  pan  with  flat  sides  up,  water  to  boil,  let  boil  15  minutes,  then 
sprinkle  well  with  sugar;  add  only  take  out  the  jars,  screw  the  lids  tight 
enough  water  to  keep  from  burning  and  and  set  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
aI?  1!  m0dcrat.ef  oven’  basting  often.  Plmipkin  Custard.-One  quart  of  hot 

Bllof  R  'l  neCCQSsary  an,d,  bake  milk,  a  large  cup  of  strained  squash  or 

till  of  a  rich  red  color.  Serve  cold.  pumpkin,  a  teaspoonful  of  butter  and 

Lanned  Pears.— Pare,  quarter  and  core  one  of  salt,  a  cupful  of  sugar  in  which 


1080 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HOW  TO  DISINFECT  A  STABLE. 

The  following  inquiry  has  come  from 
a  reader,  and  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  we  shall  give  it  more  than  the 
usual  attention  in  a  condensed  reply: 
“I  wish  to  disinfect  thoroughly  some 
old  barns  I  have  recently  bought,  ren¬ 
dering  them  safe  for  my  cattle.  Will 
you  advise  me  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it?” 

In  disinfecting  a  stable  there  are  some 
fundamental  principles  to  be  borne  in 
mind ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  often 
left  out  of  the  procedure.  It  should  be 
remembered,  for  instance,  that  disease 
is  due  to  infection  by  germs;  that  the 
germs  are  minute  and  may  remain  ef¬ 
fective  for  extended  periods  in  stables 
that  are  dark,  dirty  and  badly  ventilat¬ 
ed,  and  that  any  method  of  disinfection 
that  does  not  also  do  away  with  these 
unsanitary  conditions  and  keep  them 
permanently  away,  must  fail  of  success. 
Germs  thrive,  grow  and  live  in  the 
dirt  of  dark,  damp  places.  So  do  the 
insect  and  vegetable  parasites  which 
prey  on  farm  animals.  Sanitation,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  need  of  sunlight,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  cleanliness,  therefore,  has  the 
twofold  effect  of  lessening  the  chances 
of  infectious  disease  and  keeping  ani¬ 
mals  free  from  parasitic  foes.  Take 
tuberculosis,  for  example.  The  disease 
is  due,  as  all  of  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  to  the  specific  bacillus  of  the 
disease.  No  case  of  tuberculosis  can 
start  without  its  seed — the  bacillus.  The 
dark,  damp,  hot,  badly  ventilated  stable 
cannot  produce  the  disease,  any  more 
than  one  can  grow  a  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  without  planting  seed  corn  or 
■  tubers.  This  is  true  of  all  other  germ 
diseases.  The  start  of  the  disease  rs 
always  in  the  presence  of  the  specific 
germ.  It  must  next  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  animal  living  in  a  stable 
of  the  unsanitary  sort  will  be  an  un¬ 
healthy  beast,  with  impure  blood,  slug¬ 
gish  circulation  and  overworked,  im¬ 
paired  excretory  organs.  Disease  once 
started  runs  the  most  rapid  and  fatal 
course  in  the  unhealthy  occupants  of 
the  stable. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  quickly 
kill  the  germs  that  cause  tuberculosis. 
The  bacillus  of  tetanus  cannot  cause 
lockjaw  in  the  presence  of  fresh  air 
(oxygen).  The  germs  which  cause  glan¬ 
ders,  pneumonia,  blood  poisoning,  pus 
formation  and  pus  absorption  (pyae¬ 
mia),  navel  infection,  strangles  (colt 
distemper),  influenza,  shipping  or  stock 
yards  fever  of  horses,  purpura  haemor- 
rhagica,  haemorrhagic  septicaemia,  an¬ 
thrax,  blackleg  and  some  other  dis¬ 
eases,  including  Johne’s  disease,  conta¬ 
gious  abortion  and  infectious  vaginitis, 
all  most  surely  affect  animals  and  lurk 
and  linger  longest  in  the  stables  that 
are  not  rendered  hygienic  by  lighting, 
frequent  cleansing  and  adequate  ventila¬ 
tion. 

With  a  full  appreciation  of  these  es¬ 
sentials,  then,  disinfection  of  a  stable 
entails  the  putting  in  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  window  glass  to  allow  free 
entrance  of  God’s  good  sunshine,  which 
kills  germs  and  is  otherwise  absolutely 
necessary  to  health.  Each  adult  animal 
in  a  stable  should  have  at  least  four 
square  feet  of  window  glass  for  this 
purpose.  Fresh  air  is  an  essential,  and 
so  the  stable  will  have  to  be  perfectly 
ventilated.  The  King  system  now  pre¬ 
dominates  in  popularity,  because  it  gives 
entrance  to  fresh  air  at  the  level  of  the 
ceiling,  forces  the  warm  air  down  upon 
the  cattle  and  through  the  medium  of 
many  air  shafts  in  the  walls  and  con¬ 
necting  'with  high  chimneys  in  the  roof, 
sucks  out  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
ground  surface.  True  disinfection  ren¬ 
ders  the  provision  of  some  such  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  imperative  in  every 
stable. 

See  to  these  things  first;  then  remove 
from  the  stable  everything  that  possibly 
can  harbor  germs.  Tear  out  and  burn 
all  saturated,  porous,  ancient  timber  of 
mangers,  feed  boxes  and  hay  racks, 
walls,  floors,  partitions  and  other  parts 
of  the  internal  fittings  of  the  stable. 
Add  to  the  cremating  fire  all  old  bed¬ 
ding  soiled  feed  and  trash.  Dig  out 
four  inches  of  the  dirt  floor  and  put  in 
new,  clean  earth,  or  a  clay  and  cinder 
compost  mixture  wetted  and  tamped 
down;  or,  far  better  than  either,  put  in 
a  concrete  floor.  Scrub  and  scrape  the 
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remaining  woodwork  or  stonework.  Get 
the  dirt  out  of  every  nook,  crevice, 
crack,  cranny  and  corner.  Get  rid  of 
those  festoons  of  cobwebs.  They  are 
filthy,  germ  laden,  yet  often  left  by  the 
superficial  cleaner  of  the  stable. 

Now  saturate  everything,  above,  be¬ 
low  and  on  every  side,  with  a  strong, 
effective  disinfecting  solution.  That 
means  a  solution  that  will  actually  kill 
each  germ  it  touches ;  not  merely  stun 
it,  make  it  weak,  wobbly,  or  sick  at  the 
stomach.  Such  a  disinfectant  may  not 
have  a  bad  smell.  Some  of  the  poorest 
of  disinfectants  smell  the  worst.  Use 
a  solution  of  six  ounces  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  or  a  1-50 
mixture  of  commercial  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant;  or  compound  solution  of  cre- 
sol;  or  two  or  -three  ounces  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid  (95  per  cent  pure)  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Put  the  liquid  on  with 
a  spray  pump  which  forces  it  into  every 
place  possibly  occupied  by  germs  and 
follow  it  with  a  thorough  spraying  with 
fresh-made  lime  wash  containing  a 
pound  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  three 
gallons. 

The  following  formula  for  lime  wash, 
with  an  added  disinfectant,  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry :  To  prepare  five  gallons:  Slake 
iy2  pounds  of  lime,  using  hot  water  if 
necessary  to  start  action.  Mix  to  a 
creamy  consistency  with  water.  Stir 
in  15  fluid  ounces  of  95  per  cent  pure 
liquid  carbolic  acid  and  make  up  to  five 
gallons.  Stir  thoroughly  and  strain 
through  a  wire  sieve,  if  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  spray  nozzle. 
Where  disease  has  been  known  to  exist 
we  not  only  disinfect  the  entire  stable 
according  to  the  above  plan,  but  also 
flood  the  floors  with  the  lime  and  dis¬ 
infectant  wash  combination. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 

Cost  of  Pasturing  Sheep. 

In  my  immediate  section  I  know  of  no 
sheep  which  have  been  pastured  out  for 
many  years.  Formerly  there  were  such, 
and  I  '  have  paid  two  cents  a  week  per 
head.  I  have  frequently  bought  lambs  or 
sheep  to  feed  during  the  Winter,  and  had 
them  pastured  in  the  hill  sections,  from 
whence  they  came,  at  about  that  rate. 
Some  are  occasionally  so  pastured  now. 
This  is  on  cheap  land,  yet  very  good  pas¬ 
ture  when  properly  fenced.  On  tillable  land 
that  price  would  not  be  enough.  Much 
would  depend  upon  the  size  and  age  of 
the  sheep.  Large  ones  would  mean  about 
four  or  five  to  equal  a  cow.  With  smaller 
ones,  perhaps  twice  that  number.  Two 
dollars  a  month  is  the  usual  rate  for  pas¬ 
turing  a  cow.  In  my  opinion  that  price  is 
too  low  for  good  pasture  on  any  land 
which  can  be  profitably  cropped.  One  can 
figure  on  the  number  of  sheep  at  cow 
rates  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  There 
must  be  better  fence  for  sheep  than  cattle. 
The  former  will,  however,  clean  up  and 
destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  weeds  and 
undesirable  plants,  edw’d  van  alstyne. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Five  cents  each  per  week  is  the  only 
price  that  I  ever  knew  about  being  paid 
for  pasturing  sheep.  That  was  some  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pasture  being 
hired  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
usual  way  used  to  be  to  rent  a  field,  or 
rough  lot  (bush  lot  or  new  ground),  and 
turn  in  what  sheep  it  would  carry. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  M.  W. 


ST  A.3NTC  H  IONS 

Everything  for  the  Up-to-date  Stable. 

High  Grade.  Low  Prices. 

QUICK  &  THOMAS  CO.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


/-Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write<  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III, 


Don’t  Cut  Out  hock  oMuiKsmsroK 


Ijjigjgj gy 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 
blemishes.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  Does  not  Mister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.00  per  bottle  delivered. 
iBook  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment 
for  mankind.  For  Boils,  Bruises, 

Old  Sores,  Swellings,  Goitre, Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities.  Allays  Pain. 

Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
■Will  tell  more  If  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F..  88  TempleSt.i  Springfield, Mass. 


October  19, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

THRIFTY 
STOCK 


Good-Bye 

to  Hand  Milking 

Put  an  end  to  the  long  hours  of 
drudgery  and  the  continual  worrying  over 
the  hired  help  problem.  Let  the  wonderful 

SHARPLES 

Mechanical  Milker 

do  for  you  what  it  is  already  doing  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  dairymen.  With  this  marvelous  ma¬ 
chine  one  man  and  a  boy  can  easily  milk  lOO  cows 
In  two  hours.  It  enables  you  to  cut  down  your 
labor  cost  more  than  half.  You  can  milk  any  cow 
in  your  dairy  for  less  than  lc.  You  can  make  a 
clear  extra  profit  of  $15  more  per  year  from  every 
cow  you  own.  You  can,  if  you  wish,  double  your 
herd  and  much  more  than  double  your  profits. 
It  accomplishes  all  these  things  without  the  slightest 
possibility  of  injury  to  your  animals. 

“The  Teat  Cup  With  the 
Upward  Squeeze’' 

is  a  Sharpies  patent  that  removes  the  last  possible 
objection  to  tne  Mechanics  i  Milker. 

Write  for  Catalog  E  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


NEWTON’S 


rni  imd'C  IMPROVED 
UKUm  □  5  WARRINCR 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  says  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  <0. 
906  Insurance  Blritr..  Rochester*  N«  Y. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 

Putup inScrewTopi  Cures  Heaves  by 
Cans  correctingthe  cause, 

"  which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 

-  by  druggists  for  2a 

years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


PAYS 

MORE  MONEY 

GIVES 

MORE  SATISFACTION.! 

NO  STOCK  CAN  THRIVE  IF  PESTERED 
WITH  LICE ,TI CHS, MITES,  FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND  OTHER  SKIN 
DISEASES. 

TO  CLEAN  OUT  THESE 
PARASITES,  GUARD  AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
CLEANSE,  PURIFY,  AND 
DEODORIZE.  USE 


■A 


BETTER  THAN  OTHERS, BECAUSE,  IT  IS 

STANDARDIZED* 

UNIFORM. DEPENDABLE,  EFFICIENT.  ONE 
GALLON  OF  KRESO  DIP  NO.I  MAKES  60 
TO  100  6ALL0NS  OF  SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON  WHAT  USE  IS  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT.) 

A  REAL  NECESSITY  ABOUT 
HORSES.CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS,  GOATS  AND  POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULARS.  ASK  FOR  LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING  A  NEW  CEMENT  HOG  WALLOWJF  YOU  | 
ARE  1NTE  RE  5TE-D. 

PARKE.DAVISacqJ 

DEPART  WENT  OF  ANIMAL 
i  \  V\  INDUSTRY. 

"  '4>VtV\DE7ROIT,MICH) 

U.S.A. 


m 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

'Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 
351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detreit,  Mich- 

Patented  TJ.  S.  and  Canada. 


DELIVERED  ANY 
STATION  EAST  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
Lucky  Low  Down”  Dump 
Cart.  Strong,  substantial. 
Steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  steel 
axle.  Bodylx4x5ft.  Any  horse; 
any  harness.  Capacity  1,400 
lbs.  Farmers,  garde ners,  fruit 
growers  and  everybody  with 
a  horse.  Saves  its  cost  every 
year.  HOBSON  COMPANY 
WORKS,  Box  45,  Easton,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 


PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrous.etc.  Unbend 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular*  J 

D.  K.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia.  HI* 


The  Recognized 
Standard  Dine  of 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Dairymen  pronounce  the  PORTER  barn 
fixtures  superior,  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  dependable  than  others.  The 
well-posted  man  wh"  wants  the  best 
always  buys  the  PORTER. 

Our  Perfect  Stanchions  line  up  the  cows 
without  interfering  with  their  comfort. 
POUTER  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  give  perfect 
ventilation  and  light  throughout  the  barn 
and  make  it  easy  work  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Our  barn  fixtures  include  Litter  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers  and  Milk  Carriers  running 
on  overhead  tracks,  POUTER  Barn  Iioor 
Hangers,  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings  and  other  tools. 

Write  today  for  cntalog  of  “Perfect  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,”  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  request. 


Hi  J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


GET  THE  DOLLARS  NOW 

Push  the  extra  cockerels  to  market  condition  and  turn  .  them  into  cash. 
Bring  the  pullets  to  maturity,  busy  shelling  out  high-priced  eggs.  That 
means  profit  for  you  1 

Poultry  Regulator 

is  just  what  is  needed  now.  It  assists  digestion  and  upon  this  growth  and 
heavy  egg  production  depend.  25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pail,  $A.50 
Get  the  houses  in  shape  for  winter.  Spray  them  with 

Disinfectant 

the  great  destroyer  of  disease  germs  and  vermin.  “Your  money  back  If 
it  fails  ”  Pratts  160-page  poultry  book,  4c  by  mail. 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


ioi: 


i 


X.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-ccnt  zone. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows-  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12  >4  per  cent. 


THE  RTJRAI>  NEW-YORKER 

A  SPOTTED  COLT. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Jackson,  of  Madison  County, 

N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  picture  of  colt  Don 
Pedro,  shown  at  Fig.  441.  His  sire  is  a 
black  Percheron  weighing  1,300.  The 
dam  is  a  gray,  Otego  and  Arabian, 
weighing  1,100,  a  very  rapid  walker  and 
good  worker.  The  mare  has  had  several 
colts,  but  this  is  the  first  spotted  one. 

He  has  evidently  struck  back  through 
several  generations  on  the  Arabian  side. 
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CATTLE 


Dairying  and  meat  growing  in  Australia 
are  reported  as  very  prosperous.  A  peti¬ 
tion  signed  by  1,500,000  persons  has  been 
presented  to  the  King-Emperor,  praying 
that  steps  be  taken  to  feed  the  British 
troops  stationed  in  India  on  frozen  beef 
from  Australia.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
present  system  of  supplying  the  army  with 
fresh  meat  necessitates  the  slaughter  of  at 
least  150,000  cows  per  annum.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  cow  is  a  sacred  animal 
among  a  section  of  the  population,  the 
slaughter  of  such  a  large  number  of  breed¬ 
ing  animals  will  soon  deplete  the  herds. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  Bayfield  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  a  cut-over  country,  and  we  are 
just  opening  it  up  for  farming,  so  there  is 
not  much  farm  produce  grown  here  as  yet. 
The  prices  for  such  as  the  farmers  have  to 
sell  are:  Hay,  loose,  from  $8  to  $12  per 
ton  ;  potatoes,  GO  cents  per  bushel ;  butter, 
30  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  25  cents  per 
dozen ;  poultry,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 
Cattle  and  hogs,  none  to  sell  as  vet. 
Butchers  pay  from  $18  to  $30  per  head 
for  cows  at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather 
and  from  eight  to  11  cents  per  pound  for 
hogs,  dressed,  at  same  time.  t.  b. 

Washburn,  Wis. 

Wheat,  98  cents ;  rye,  55 ;  corn,  $1  per 
100 ;  potatoes,  GO  cents  per  bushel ;  Tim¬ 
othy  seed,  $1.75 ;  Timothy  hay,  $14  per 
ton;  mixed  hay,  $11.50  a  ton;  oat  straw, 
dry  baled,  $4.75  per  ton ;  country  butter, 
22  cents ;  chickens,  10  to  12  cents  per 
pound ;  live  hogs,  $8.85  per  1 00 ;  cattle, 
three  to  six  cents  per  pound;  calves,  7 y2 
cents  per  pound;  horses,  $150  to  $350; 
cows,  $35  to  $60.  Some  farmers  send 
cream  to  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago.  Sugar 
beets,  $5  per  ton,  crop  running  nine  to 
12  tons  per  acre.  Principal  crops  raised 
here,  corn,  oats  and  hay.  c.  w.  l. 

Defiance,  O. 

Cows,  $35  to  $75 ;  hogs,  dressed,  10  to 
11%  cents;  chickens.  15;  hens,  14;  tur¬ 
keys,  20.  Wheat,  $1.90  per  125-pound 
sack ;  shorts,  $1.25 ;  bran,  85  cents.  But¬ 
ter,  30  to  40;  eggs,  40  cents;  potatoes,  $12 
per  ton,  many  rotten  in  ground.  Apples, 
oO  to  75  cents  per  box;  pears,  50  cents  to 
$1.25.  Horses,  $200  to  $500  per  team. 
Common  labor,  $2.25  per  day  ;  farm  hands, 
$40  and  board  per  month  ;  man  and  team, 
per  eight-hour  day,  $5.  Dumber,  common. 
$10  at  mill ;  shingles,  $1.65  per  1.000. 
Heather  fine;  we  are  beginning  to  dig  po¬ 
tatoes.  B.  s.  wf 

Portage,  Wash. 

Il2tses>  $100  t0  *200;  cattle,  milch,  $35 
to  5 ;  butcher  cattle,  five  to  six  cents  a 
pound ;  hogs,  $7  to  $8.20.  Farmers  have 


The  One-Cow  Silo. 

Did  you  receive  any  information  as  to 
one-cow  silos  and  their  use?  Would  the 
acids  of  silage  probably  destroy  a  galvan¬ 
ized  tank  used  for  the  purpose?'  M.  p.  h. 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 

The  underground  silo — a  hole  or  well 
dug  in  the  ground  and  enclosed  with  ce¬ 
ment  or  wooden  walls  seems  the  best  for  a 
few  animals.  The  very  small  silo  above 
ground  does  not  seem  practical — there  being 
too  large  a  proportion  of  waste.  Metal 
silos  of  small  size  are  not  practical. 


Meat  from  Rabbits. 

You  certainly  gave  M.  I{„  page  858, 
some  good  advice.  You  bit  it  square  when 
you  mention  about  the  public  not  being 
educated  to  use  of  the  meat.  But  why 
don't  they?  That  would  kill  the  beef  trust 
as  quickly  as  any  possible  thing,  as  every 
family  can  keep  enough  Belgian  hares  to 
supply  the  table  with  meat.  I  raised  quite 
a  number  while  on  the  police  force,  and  I 
found  the  meat  could  be  produced  for  four 
cents  per  pound.  I  tried  to  find  some 
green  food  they  would  not  eat,  and  found 
pumpkin  vine  to  be  the  only  thing.  I  ex¬ 
perimented  on  one  and  found  he  ate  poison 
ivy  as  well  as  Witch  hazel,  but  the  pump¬ 
kin  vine  was  too  much  for  him.  “Pusley,” 
red-root,  Lobelia,  pepper-grass,  yellow  dock, 
pigweed,  colt’s-tail.  Mullein,  horse-radish 
tops,  in  fact  any  old  thing  you  happened 
to  have.  Of  garden  truck  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  they  dislike.  If  the  public  would 
take  to  eating  hare  the  high  cost  of  living 
would  get  a  jolt.  The  meat  is  said  to  be 
72  per  cent  more  nutritious  than  beef, 
therefore  I  often  wonder  why  the  hospitals 
don't  take  to  using  the  meat,  as  it  would 
be  better  and  cheaper.  If  they  started  such 
a  thing  they  would  soon  have  plenty  of 
followers.  The  demand  will  create  a  sup¬ 
ply.  W.  J.  DOUGAN. 

New  Jersey. 


AUCTION  SALE 

OCT.  23  CAZENOVI A,  N.  Y. 

70  PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 


consisting  of  Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  and 
Herd  Bull.  This  bull  is  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiac.  All  are  tuberculin  tested.  Also 
about 


S'W'XTNTSD 


70  HEAD  OF  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Cows  and  Heifers,  some  fresh,  and  springers 
and  part  fresh  in  spring. 

Remember  the  date—  OCTOBER  23, 

9  O’CLOCK  SHARP,  at  my  farm  2 
miles  east  of  the  village  of  Cazenovia. 
Conveyance  will  meet  all  trains.  :  : 

R.  D.  LEE  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET. 

Such  a  supply  of  everything  in  the  vege¬ 
table  line  in  the  Buffalo  markets!  To  look 
at  it  would  give  a  person  the  idea  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  was  a  jest  or  at 
the  worst  a  very  bad  dream.  But  of  course  : 
every  farmer  kuows  that  it  is  impossible  j 
to  keep  prices  high  where  the  supply  is  so 
far  removed  from  monopoly  or  cornering  | 
as  country  produce  during  the  producing  i 
season.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  [ 
report  sent  out  by  Government  authority 
based  ou  conditions  at  the  middle  of  June. 
In  it  every  article .  mentioned  has  gone  up 
since  a  year  ago.  and  quite  a  good  deal  of 
it  sharply.  Let  us  look  at  it  now  in  the 


Jersey  Bull  Bargains 

Calves  by  our  imported  Bull.  Julia's  Majesty,  No. 
89,717.  A.  J.  C.  C. 

Also  by  the  celebrated  American  bred  Bull,  Duke’s 
Romp,  75,300,  A.  J.  0.  C.,  out  of  splendid  cows  of 
choice  breeding — some  of  them  imported. 

PRICES  $25  TO  $IOO 

To  make  room  for  young  stock,  will  sell  some  good 
fresh  Jersey  cows. 

For  prices  and  further  descriptions,  address 

W.  M.  HARRIS,  Deep  Spring  Farms,  WALPACK  CENTER,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BULLS-FOR  SALE 

Pi"ie™iL?0ldje’S  J-aP  of  Meridale  85989,  who  scores 
94.1  points  and  weighs  1350  lbs.  at  3  yrs.  9  mo  His 

l  anvKti5r;nn  S-n?S-!ire  R'  of  M  R,l]ls  and  his  only 
JaD  *105800  n' milk  is  a  credit  to  the  Breed.  Golden 
dap  10o89(i,  A.  J.  <  .  C-,  dropped  Doc.  8,  1911,  solid 
TnP?'^iStIy  first-class.  Price,  $100  Dam  Fox 


was  dropped  May  9,  1912  Write  us  for 
other  Bulls,  also  BKKKSHI  KK  PIGS. 

SHELOODJCROFT  -  SILVER  LAKE,  PA. 

Breed  Up— Not  DowBT.T«?‘i«S}TS 

aasss.x.ii'iasa.  iif- 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

.H1,'1  f’ows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Grndesand  will  please  you. 

BELT,  PHONE  JOHN  IJ.  WKIiSTKR 

,il1  r  d  I>ept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


30 

100 


*  *  i- -  7 - -  .ight  of  mostly  large  produce  crops.  Cab 

it  for  seed1  ug,  owing  to  having  bage  retailed  with  us  in  Western  New  York 

fro‘n1i°«in  t«Uci  1-ot  VQ}*r’  the  price  being  last  Winter  and  Spring  at  four 
fioni  $1  to  $1.50.  Oats,  of  which  we  had  pound  or  more 
the  most  acres  and  the  largest  yield  ever  -  -  -  - 
known,  are  selling  at  27  to  33  cents.  Hay, 
of  which  the  acreage  was  small  but  the 
yield  good,  $12  to  $14  a  ton;  Timothy  seed, 
a  very  large  yield,  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel. 

Chickens,  11  cents;  eggs,  18  cents  a  dozen; 
butter,  25.  This  is  not  much  of  a  dairy¬ 
ing  country,  not  much  butter  sold;  no  milk 
or  cream  sold.  This  is  a  mixed  farming 
country  with  a  very  large  acreage  of  corn 
this  year,  owing  to  the  wheat  freezing  out 
last  Winter.  Potatoes,  70  to  80  cents  a 
bushel.  All  kinds  of  fruit  plentiful,  ex¬ 
cept  peaches.  A  tremendous  crop  of  apples 
ready  to  be  harvested  at  $1  to  $1.50  a 
barrel,  sold  to  the  packers  in  the  orchard  ; 
they  furnish  the  sorter,  packer  and  header, 
pay  for  the  picking,  and  the  farmer  does 
all  of  the  hauling,  which  amounts  to  a 
great  deal,  as  the  orchards  are  so  very 
large  here,  ranging  as  high  as  160  acres. 

Plalnville,  Ill.  A.  K 


Ayrshires  and  their  Judges. 

The  enclosed  is  a  copy  or  a  letter  mailed 
to-day  to  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa- 
tfon  of  America,  which  I  thought  might  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  the  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  reached  by  your  paper : 

“The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
“Brandon,  Vt. 

“Gentlemen  : — Based  on  my  observation 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  last  week,  I 
am  led  (to  believe  that  the  Ayrshire  asso¬ 
ciation,  if  the  exhibitors  are  representative 
members  of  the  association,  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  if  continued  will 
do  much  to  retard  both  the  usefulness  and 
the  popularity  of  what  I  choose  to  call 
the  best  dairy  cow  in  this  country.  She 
is  the  cow  that  is  best  acclimated  "to  this 
country,  less  liable  to  disease,  best  able  to 
browse  through  hard  pastures  during  the 
dry  Summer  months;  able  to  produce  in 
Winter  more  milk  from  the  same  amount  of 
fodder  consumed  than  any  other  cow.  These 
qualities  are  enough  to  bring  her  into 
favor.  But  if  she  is  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  prize  winning  beauty,  with 
teats  so  small  as  to  disqualify  her  for  any 
practical  use,  then  her  days  are  numbered. 
My  object  in  attending  the  fair  was  merely 
to  get  information  on  Ayrshire  stock,  with¬ 
out  the  least  acquaintance  with  either 
judges  or  exhibitors,  hoping  to  see  the 
best  exhibited.  In  this  I  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  were  plenty  of  cows  carry¬ 
ing  all  the  points  of  merit  and  at  the  same 
time  having  teats  long  enough  to  make 
them  of  practical  use.  But  these  were  not 
always  recognized  by  the  judges,  who 
seemed  to  use  the  same  points  of  merit 
they  would  use  if  judging  babies  and 
roses,  that  is,  color  and  plumpness.  One 
of  these  prize  winners  I  saw  being  milked. 
The  process  consumed  about  one-half  hour 
A  dairy  of  30  cows  of  this  kind  would  re¬ 
quire  two  men  15  hours  per  day  for  milK- 
iog-  manson  l.  smith. 

“New  York.” 


Spring  at  four  cents  a 
.  .  for  the  crop  pretty  nearly 

failed  last  year.  This  year  the  crop  is  a 
monster,  so  that  a  great  part  of  it  will  be 
fed  to  stock.  I  heard  a  farmer  say  this 
week  that  he  had  a  field  full  of  cabbage 
so  large  that  he  could  not  reach  around 
ii  plant  that  had  the  loose  leaves  still  on. 
So  cabbage  is.  of  course,  the  cheapest  of 
food  to-day.  The  Western  New  York  peach 
crop  also  ran  over  and  they  are  still  giving 
peaches  away  at  the  orchards.  The  local 
potato  crop  is  not  so  very  large,  but  the 
report  that  the  yield  was  generally  ex¬ 
cessive  drove  prices  down  from  $1.50  or 
so  at  retail  to  a  matter  of  50  cents  in  a 
few  days.  The  apple  crop  is  generally 
large  and  buyers  are  offering  only  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25  for  a  barrel  that  includes 
the  barrel  itself,  which  has  cost  about  45 
cents.  Farmers  are  holding  back,  with  the 
idea  that  an  export,  demand  will  bring 
better  prices  later  on.  for  it  is  said  that 
Europe  has  few  apples.  The  Chautauqua 
grape  crop  promises  better  prices  than  last 
year,  for  the  yield  is  not  quite  so  large, 
but  it  is  large  enough  to  prevent  high 
prices.  Hay  is  a  big  crop,  so  the  price 
on  the  Buffalo  market  is  to-dav  $17  for 
select  Timothy  or  $14.50  for  No'.  1  clover 
mixed.  I^ast  year  the  crop  was  short  and 
prices  went  up  as  high  as  $31  at  Spring 
country  auctions.  There  is  nothing  In 
produce  that  I  recall  now  but  iuillfeed  that 
is  abnormally  high,  as  certbpared  with  the 
greatly  reduced  prices  of  all  grain.  Even 
millers  are  puzzled  over  Spring  wheat  bran 
at  $23  a  ton,  mill  prices,  with  the  wheat 
down  to  92  cents  a  bushel  here,  instead  of. 
say,  $1.20  or  more  last  year.  All  they  can 
say  is  that  it  will  not  last,  for  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  not  been  repealed 
yet.  either  by  political  ranters  or  public 
scare  stories.  “I  will  tell  you  where  high 
prices  come  from,”  said  an  Erie  County 
farmer  this  week.  “I  can  take  you  in  an 
automobile  in  this  county  and  in  two 
hours  I  cau  show  you  a  thousand  acres  of 
naturally  good  land  that  has  not  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  amount  to  much  in  a  score  of 
years.  The  owners  have  concluded  that  the 
old  style  of  farming  would  not  bring  them 
as  much  profit  for  their  work  as  something 
else  that  they  could  do,  so  they  are  letting 
the  land  lie  idle.  It  will  remain  in  that 
condition  till  the  new  farmer  comes  along 
and  astonishes  the  natives  with  his  crops 
and  his  profits.”  John  w.  chamberlain 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  fine  cows,  all  voting 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Price,  $10l).UU  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OE  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


The  Brookside  Farms 

YORKSHIRES 

Registered  in  England  and  America.  Purebred 
boars  and  sows,  in  fine  condition  for  brooding, 
some  particularly  good  yearling  studs.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  prices,  address 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARMS, 

Great  Barrington,  .  .  .  Massachusetts 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
ttie  United  States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  in  herd  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
for  salo.  Visitors  always  welcome  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-  Z.  r'j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have4  sows  bred  to  farrow  In  July ;  late,  toser- 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Wit)  book  orders 
!  £»  Man*  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATSON.  Pioorietor,  Marlileilale,  Cotm. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  G.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  alun.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 

■  c  1  ups  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Krcildouu,  Pa. 

Mv  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned,  Ion^r  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
u  ns  urpitssed.  Choice  offer- 
i»p<  now.  Allpltfsaud  hofcs 

vaccinated  with  serum. 
Vt’  rite  today  for  free  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Mooresto wn,  N.  J. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-, BEST'S 

nor  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
2.1  _es*;  strains,  Bled  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

TAMWORTHS~?,rPm  her<1  that  won  over  100 
.  .  ribbons.  A  bunch  of  cham-. 

pionships  in  1911.  One  spring  litter  <  averaged  84  lbs 
at  .Hi  days.  (Pigs  not  fat.)  H.  S.  Green,  Powhatan  Point,  0. 

0.  I.  C  ’S  “^Superior  Quality-17  choice  young 

,  ,  ,  .  “  an‘  H  1  "PT  young  Boars;  pairs; 

no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL.  Monroe,  Mielil 

|  ARGE  YORKSHIRES- Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  I  arrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs 
order  now.  GuKNMAiiK  Farm,  Bober  tsville,  Conn. 

MULEFOOT  S0WSTf:u,rove<1  N.ov-i911; 

,  *■  ~  bred.  Some  pigs  farrowed 

Ducocnu  d-  1  ir  ex6rS ‘  Brices  reasonable. 

J.  N,  MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 

DUROC  PIGS-mcmGnEKD.  per  pair. 
UUI1UU  riUG  8ereuo  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 

OHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
°  Bred  -Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 

C.  K.TbAUNES,  Oxford,  N.  V.  K 


JS 


E  E 


For  Salo 


For  Sale~i5f  l£yB1&5D  hampshiredown 

„  w  .  T  T  i?1  BEST  op  Bkkeding. 

H.  W.  ALLISON,  Route  9,  Mercer,  Fa. 


Registered  Holstein  Mele  Celt  Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale 


Choicely  bred,  tine  individual,  attractively  marked 
.  .  ,  .  $25—  with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Mnnnsyille.  N  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


—also 

RAM 


LAMBS.  E.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N  Y. 

Elm  Place— Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

X.  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

*  LUFF K K,  Avon,  Livinoston  Co., N.Y. 

F<,„,f;S‘7;K'ut  Moderate  price.  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams- 
r. r1  Hampshire  Hams  from  Registered,  Imported  and 
I  ri/.c  winning  stock.  E.  4.  COIBKKT,  East  Chatham,  >.  Y. 

OHR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 

bright.  FILED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  For  Sale~w,ite  15  Shropshire  ewe  lambs  for  sale 

.  iiiwioii  uun  woue»r  special  Also  Yearling  Rnms.  H.  B  COVERT  Lodi  N  V 

offer  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  CthllenanW.  N.  Y  - — -  '  LBdt’  T 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  1"s\f0„rfth.!m 1 new1  york 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96  Peekskill,  N  Y 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  three  A.  R.O.  Holsteins  for  herd  forni¬ 
cation  rows,  bred  to  a  35.61  lb.  bull.  Send  for 
pe«hgrm;s  and  prices. 

t'LOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  Rams-8™"0  <mes  ;it  UeM 

,,  prices,  f  lock  contains  Eng¬ 
lish  blood  from  <  oopey,  I  horn,  and  Buttar;  is  well 
covered  and  tight  woo  led.  Traver  Farm,  Wynantskill.N.Y. 

NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

-Shropshire”  Rams  for  sale  at  good  value  to  the 
purchaser.  Write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mor..  Lewiston,  ,T.  V. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FA  KM  OFFERS 

SHRQPSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 


^  TION,  Box  B  °i  ’  r  mn  ;um !  x'.  'L-Bivmlms  ble<i  fl'°m  Brit$‘  j  '‘"V 'p' '  I  [  ’  i  ty . 

stem,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead-  V.  1 .  I>LACIvt  Kail,  V  i. 

HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  SHEEP 


ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

Milk  Producers  *».»•**«*  City  market 

,.  .  ,  .  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  ot  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  ^secretary .  Albkkt  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and.  Ferrets 


THOROUGHBRED  Beagle  Dogs  and  Pups,  bred  fronireaistered 
stock,  tor  sale.  Horace  Lawrence, Uont«2tWestChestcr,Pa. 

10, 000 FERRETS  FOR  SALET'Irai,t?lf"rpn'ca 


it’s  free. 


n  _  ,  list  and  catalog. 

DeKJeme  Bras.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 


AYERDALE  TERR  FRS_For  &ile  a  «»•. 

17  \-  O  ,,7  S0ven  weeks’  old  pup- 

pies.  Exceptionally  well  bred  and  entitled  to  regis- 

tiy.  HERBERT  BROOK,  Arlington  Farm,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


Lice  on  Hogs.— If  L.  v.  f.,  page  898, 
will  try  a  simple  remedy  I  believe  he  will 
have  no  more  lice  on  hogs.  Same  is  used 
with  good  results  on  all  animals  or  poultry  ; 
even  on  human  heads  when  the  pest  gives 
us  an  unlooked-for  call  For  lice  on  ani¬ 
mals,  get  25  cents  worth  of  calomel  at  drug 
store,  mix  into  a  paste  with  grease  or  vase¬ 
line,  use  stick  or  brush  and  rub  some  of 
paste  back  of  the  ears,  in  creases  and  along 
backbone.  For  poultry  put  a  little  under 
the  wings  and  on  top  of  head.  p.  v  s 
New  York. 


Unequaletl  for  Winter  Lambs 

A  few  choice  thoroughbred  Yearling  Rams  and 
older  Ewes  for  salo  at  money-saving  prices 

W.  1*.  ItL'CKKT  &  SON,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


USES 


□ 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  nnctMing  source  of  pleasnro  and  robust  beoltb  tochiMron 
Safe  and  Meal  playmates.  Inexpensive  u>  keap.  Highest  ui*. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  suai-miteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BEI.LK  MCA  DK  FA  KM,  Box  2u,  Markham,  Va 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

In  the  opinion  of  Supt.  Smith  of  the  Geneva  Kxpori- 
ment  Station,  the  average  production  of  butterfat  per 
ear  per  cow  in  New  York  State  is  about  WO  lbs.  The 
Itate  College  in  Ithaca  has  a  cow  descended  from  com- 
moil  stock  on  one  side  and  from  a  line  of  purebred 
Holstein  sires  on  the  other.  This  cow  has  produced  479  lbs 
of  rat  in  a  year. 

Not  a  startling  record,  as  several  purebred  Holsteins 
have  records  of  more  than  twice  as  much,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  proof  that  intelligent  improvement  of  a  herd  of 
grades  can  multiply  the  butter  yield  by  four  and  five. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F,  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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A  SANITARY  PIGPEN. 

1  am  about  to  put  in  a  new  pig  pen 
for  two  pigs,  and  wish  to  have  it  made 
of  cement,  so  that  it  can  be  flushed  by  a 
hose  and  water,  and  wish  to  have  it  con¬ 
nected  by  drain  pipe  to  cesspool.  I  should 
also  want  a  cement  trough  and  a  place 
for  the  pigs  to  bathe.  Would  you  give  me 
some  advice?  c-  M- 

Brielle,  N.  J. 

If  you  'wish  a  pen  simpjy  for  raising 
and  fattening  two  pige  each  year,  a  very 
simple  building  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  the  style  may  suit  your  own  fancy. 
The  essentials  are  a  pen  about  eight 
feet  square  with  a  concrete  floor  slop¬ 
ing  slightly  toward  a  shallow  gutter 
across  the  rear,  which  gutter  may  be 
connected  through  a  screened  outlet 
with  a  cesspool  if  desired.  The  walls 
of  the  pen  should  be  about  three  feet 
high,  and  may  well  be  of  concrete. 
These  walls  may  be  continued  by  means 
of  studding  and  boards  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  building,  if  you  wish,  in 
which  case  they  should  enclose  a  suffi¬ 
cient  area  to  permit  of  a  feeding  alley 
about  four  feet  wide  in  front  of  the 
pen  proper,  making  the  entire  building 
and  concrete  floor  8x12  feet. 

The  pigs  should  have  access  to  a 
yard  of  at  least  equal  size,  and  rings 
should  be  kept  in  their  snouts  tp  pre¬ 
vent  their  converting  this  yard  into  a 
deep  mud  wallow.  Pigs  should  not  be 
compelled  to  sleep  on  concrete,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  this  a  raised, 
movable,  wooden  platform  should  be 
built  of  2x4  scantlings,  placed  about 
one-fourth  inch  apart  and  supported 
upon  the  same  sized  timbers  laid  upon 
edge  beneath  them.  If  this  platform 
is  kept  covered  with  litter  for  the  pig’s 
bed  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  not 
foul  it,  but  will  use  it  for  the  purpose 
intended  .  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
pigs  are  among  the  most  cleanly  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  will  not  sleep  in 
their  own  filth  unless  compelled  to.  The 
feeding  trough  may  be  of  iron,  concrete 
or  wood,  the  preference  being  in  the 
order  named.  A  shallow  bathing  pool 
of  concrete,  with  gradually  sloping  sides, 
roughened  to  make  a  sure  foothold, 
may  be  constructed  either  in  pen  or 
yard.  It  should,  of  course,  have  an 
outlet  for  the  fouled  water,  and  may  be 
filled  through  a  hose.  A  bath  tub  for 
the  pigs  is  a  somewhat  novel  idea,  but 
perhaps  a  good  one.  Now,  if  you  can 
induce  them  to  use  toilet  soap  all  the 
requirements  for  cleanliness  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fulfilled.  M.  b.  d. 


A  Cow  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  that  average  about  800  pounds 
apiece,  and  that  give  about  12  quarts  a 
dav,  on  the  following  feeds :  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  hay  mixed,  malt  sprouts,  gluten 
feed,  dried  beet  pulp.  Would  it  pay  to 
feed  brown  middlings  and  gluten  mixed, 
instead  of  all  gluten  at  $1.85,  middlings, 
$1.60;  beet  pulp,  $27  per  ton;  sprouts, 
$1.50  per  100.  Cornstalks  are  fed  once  a 
day.  D-  B.  v.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

You  cannot  afford  to  feed  sprouts  or 
middlings  at  the  prices  named.  I  would 
advise  vou  to  make  a  mixture  of  300 
pounds  'dried  (corn)  distillers’  grains  or 
dried  brewers’  grains.  200  pounds  gluten 
feed  or  cotton-seed  meal,  400  pounds  dried 
beet  pulp,  and  100  pounds  cornmeal.  Soak 
the  beet  pulp  about  eight  hours  before 
feeding  and  mix  the  other  ingredients  with 
it  after  soaking.  Feed  of  this  mixture  to 
each  cow  about  one  pound  to  three  pounds 
of  milk  produced  per  day.  Feed  all  the 
mixed  hay  your  cows  will  eat  twice  a  day 
with  cut  cornstalks  at  noon.  Hay  and 
silage  should  always  be  fed  after  milking, 
while  the  grain  ration  may  be  fed  either 
before  or  after,  as  is  most  convenient. 

c.  s.  G. 

Peat  for  Feeding.  * 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
following  advertisement : 


Exclusive  Selling  Agents  of 

Humus  or  Peat  Mull 

(The  new  feed  discovery) 

Price  $7.50  per  Ton  in  Car  Lots 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Anything  in  The  Feed  Line 


This  stuff  is  sold  to  feed  dealers,  who  are 
supposed  to  mix  it  with  grain  or  by-prod¬ 
uct  to  make  “compounded  feed.”  It  seems 
more  like  confounded  feed  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  “Science  of  Feeding 
Animals,”  by  Prof.  Kellner:  “Peat  is  also 
a  worthless  substance  which  no  animal  will 
touch  unless  it  is  sweetened  with  molasses, 
but  when  made  into  peat  molasses  (feed)  it 
is  eaten  just  as  other  mixtures  of  rubbish 
and  molasses  are.” 

Fattening  Calf. 

How  can  I  get  the  best  results  in  feeding 
a  calf  six  months  old  for  fattening?  I 
have  given  clover,  sweet  corn  fodder  and 
cornmeal,  oil  meal  and  oats  and  corn. 

J.  D.  H. 

The  proper  feed  to  fatten  your  calf  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  size  and 
ability  to  digest  the  feed  eaten.  If  it  is  a 
large,  strong,  healthy  calf  I  would  feed 
green  clover  liberally,  but  the.  calf  is  too 
voung  to  eat  corn  fodder,  especially  if  it  is 
ripe  and  dry.  In  addition  to  the  green 
clover  hay  you  should  feed  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  cornmeal,  three  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  wheat  bran  and  one  part  oil 
meal  by  weight.  Begin  to  feed  this  grain 
mixture  in  very  small  quantities  and  in¬ 
crease  gradually  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  calf.  c.  s.  g. 


FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Best  Way  to  Feed  Grain. 

Which  is  the  best  or  most  economical 
way  to  feed  corn  to  a  cow,  crushed,  on  cob, 
or  shelled,  ground  into  hominy  or  meal? 

1  would  feed  the  ground  corn  with  bran  or 
beet  pulp.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
corn  to  hogs,  on  the  cob,  shelled,  soaked 
into  water,  sour  or  sweet,  or  dry  shelled? 

Slielbyville,  Del.  C.  L.  M. 

With  suitable  roughage,  it  is  best  to 
shell  and  grind  the  corn  into  rather  fine 
meal.  If  roughage  is  not  plentiful,  feeding 
corn  and  cob  meal  is  a  good  way  if  made 
fine  enough.  Cornmeal  may  be  easily 
ground  fine,  and  gives  a  better  digestion 
test  than  corn  cob  meal,  unless  the  latter 
is  ground  as  fine,  which  is  too  expensive. 
However,  corn  and  cob  meal  is  lighter  and 
bulkier  than  cornmeal,  and  lessens  the  need 
of  roughage  somewhat.  It  is  better  to  grind 
shelled  corn  rather  fine  and  not  merely 
crack  it ;  the  reason  is  obvious.  Ear  corn  is 
the  usual  feed  for  mature  hogs,  but  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured  by  feeding  a 
thick  slop  made  of  cornmeal  and  fed  sweet, 
or  only  slightly  sour.  Such  a  ration  is 
easily  eaten  and  digested,  and  being  unfer¬ 
mented  is  quite  palatable.  w.  E.  D. 

Hillsboro,  O. 

Cow  Beet  Questions. 

We  have  about  five  acres  sowed  to  cow 
beets,  which  promise  a  good  crop.  What 
is  the  best  time  for  us  to  harvest  them, 
and  is  there  a  way  to  make  use  of  the 
heads  and  leaves  in  preserving  for  stock 
food  ?  K>  G- 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  time  to  harvest  cow  beets  is 
just  before  hard  frosts  appear,  which  is 
about  November  1  in  your  latitude.  The 
usual  method  is  to  pull  the  beets  and  exit 
the  tops  off  and  store  in  a  frost  proof  cel¬ 
lar.  The  tops  may  be  fed  green  to  pigs  or 
cows,  but  it  would  not  be  practical  to  try 
to  preserve  them,  as  their  value  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  beets. 

C.  S.  G. 

Sweet  Potato  Vines  for  Fodder, 

What  is  the  feeding  value,  if  any,  of 
sweet  potato  vines  for  hogs  and  cows? 
Would  it  pay  to  bale  and  feed  with  cow- 
peas,  Soy  beans,  millet  and  cane,  the  millet 
and  cane  sown  broadcast  and  cut  before 
heading?  tv.  e. 

Blackstone,  Va. 

Sweet  potato  vines  have  7.66  per  cent 
protein,  29.29  per  cent  nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract  and  2.11  per  cent  fat.  This  shows 
that  they  are  fairly  good  feed.  Hogs  and 
cows  will  eat  them  when  fed  in  moderate 
amount  green,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
successful  attempts  to  cure  and  bale  them 
as  hay,  and  would  consider  them  quite 
hard  to  cure  properly,  and  hardly  think 
that  it  would  pay  to  attempt  to  cure  them 
for  baling.  Their  actual  feeding  value  is 
fully  as  good  as  that  of  green  millet  or 
even  of  millet  hay  cut  before  heading.  The 
main  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  them 
cured  properly.  w.  F.  M. 


Wooden  Blocks  for  Stable  Floors. — 
Have  any  readers  of  this  paper  ever  had  any 
experience  in  the  use  of  wooden  blocks, 
such  as  are  used  in  street  paving,  for 
stable  floors,  for  cattle  and  horses  on  all 
parts  of  floor  except  where  the  stock  stand, 
which  will  be  of  cork  fibre?  Such  blocks 
laid  on  end  same  as  street  work  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  cement,  if  good  for  street  use,  why 
not  practical  for  stable  floors?  H.  l. 

Mendham,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


than  half  the  time  and  labor 
to  feed  your  stock  and  keep 
your  barn  sanitary  with  Louden’s  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers. 

A  one  pound  pull  will  hoist  40  pounds  in  the 
box — twice  as  much  as  any  other  Carrier.  Quickly 
and  safely  raised  and  lowered ;  stands  at  any  point, 
no  hit  or  miss  ratchet;  no  dangerous  crank  to  fly 
back  and  hurt  the  operator.  Runs  easily  on  sharp 
curves  or  switches,  in  either  direction. 

BOX  OF  HEAVY  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Litter  Carrier  may  be  damped  in  wagon 
or  Spreader  or  out  in  yard. 

Full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS,  BARN  DOOR  HANGERS, 
STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS,  4c.  4c. 

Special  plans  and  expert  advice  for  building  or 
remodeling  your  barn  sent  FREE.  Write  our  Arch¬ 
itectural  Department.  Let  us  know  the  kind  of  a 
barn  you  wish  to  build. 

See  your  dealer.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

901  Broadway,  ■  ■  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  give  your  stable,  hen  house 
and  corn  crib  a  good  double  coat  of 
Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 


It  will  not  only  prevent  wood  decay 
through  the  damp  winter  months,  but  it 
will  also  have  a  distinctly  sanitary  effect. 
And  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
a  sanitary  paint  is  advisable  in  build¬ 
ings  where  horses,  stock  or  poultry  are 
kept,  as  well  as  in  corn  cribs  and  other 
storage  structures. 

Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  paint  is 
made  in  nineteen  good  colors.  It 
spreads  freely,  wears  well,  and  is 


medium  priced.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
the  many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  put  up  for  every  conceivable 
decorative  and  protective  use  on  the  farm. 
You  will  be  interested  in  our  booklet 

“Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm” 

It  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  farm  painting,  treating  the  subject 
particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  econ¬ 
omy.  The  booklet  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  6J5  Canal  Rd., Cleveland, 0- 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 

Best  and  |  strongest  mill  ever  built.  Capacity  30  to 
,  60  bushels  of  cob  corn  per 
hour.  The  only  mill  on 
market  with  Ring  Oiling 
Bearings. Adapted  for  use  in 
any  locality.  Will  grind  ear 
corn,  ahelled  corn, 
kOats,  barley,  rye,  and 
j  all  small  grains.  Will 
'also  grind  ear  corn  in 
,  the  shuck.  Produces  a 
better  grade  of  work 
and  more  of  it  than  any 
[other  mill  of  similar 
l  type  on  the  market. 

i  EASY  RUNNING— FULLY  GUARANTEED 

uilt  for  heavy  service.  This  No.  103  mill  has  given 
ae  best  of  satisfaction  everywhere.  Write  for  our 
ew  catalog  which  describes  over  20  styles  and 
izos  of  Power  and  Sweep  Mills. 

be  Bauer  Bros.  Co., .Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 

From  Cob  to  Meal 

faster  and  Cheaper 

ffl  Wet  or  dry,  cob  or  grain — all  the  same  to 
the  "Bull  Dog”.  Can’t  clog— it’s/oreg/eed 
throughout.  One  set  of  ' 
rollers  grinds  6,000  bushels 

Grinding  Bull  Dog 

|SW  Use  It  lO  Days  Free 

Test  this  great  grinder  on 
tp;,  yourfarm.  If  itisn’ttbefast-  y 
est,  lightest-running  m  ill  you 
Rtv.v..  ever  saw — send  it  back  at  our ' 

J*j$,  expense.  Write  for  details, 
s&JK.  stating  H.  P.  of  engine. 

Lotz  Mfg.  Co.,  204  East 

w&SKSMkt.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  Nol 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut- 
— — — — — — —  ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

OVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

8  Ideal  Avenue,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Test 

These 

Wheels 


FREE 


N 


IO-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

rat  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  ana 
ive  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  softest 
elds  by  equipping  your  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  Ship  you  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  wagon 
or  30-day  test.  If  they’re  not  all  we  claim  — return 
bem  and  test  costs  you  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 
Ask  tor  Special  Money  Saving  Offer  on  1913 
lodel  Empire  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon. 

Twenty  styles.  Book  free.  Write  today. 

MPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  254,  Quincy,  lil. 


EERJSS 


SELF  RAISING  GATE 


The  gate  with  a  "lift" — helps  to  lighten 
the  daily  load.  It  lifts  itself,  swings 
over  all  obstructions — no  diggin  g  away, 
snow  or  ice.  Extra  heavy  frames  of  high 
carbon  steel  tubing,  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter;  all  No  9  wire  filling  of  Peer¬ 
less  Fencing — close  spacing  between  line 
wires  and  crossbars.  Double  latch  and  a 
barb  wire  top.  Every  part 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED  % 

A  rust-proof  coat.  Looks  better  than  paint 
and  lasts  ten  times  as  long. 

.Send  for  folder;  we’ll  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  Peerless  Gates. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


lil 


lib 


FENCE 


1\ TOST  durable  fence 
IV  A  made.  Heaviest  wires^ 
Double  galvanized.  Stock'' 
strong.  Chicken  tight. 

13  to  35c  per  rod. 

Sample  free.  We  pay  freight 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept,  69  Cleveland,  O. 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  Its  value.  Roots  have 
their  place  in  the  feeding  economy  of  every  barn  and  il 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy— they  pay  bigger 
profits  on  less  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 


Cutter 


is  only  machine 
making  the  "Non- 
Choke  Curve 


Cut”  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Seli-feeding ; 
fast  and  easy  ;  7  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  Book  Free.  Address 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  In  your  name  on  postal !  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
—  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  the  famous 


ENGINES 


:y  t  . 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
first  and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
ft  things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
ox  281,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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A  TRAPPER’S  NOTES. 

Part  II. 

Mink  Trapping  and  Traps. 

In  lake  tapping  care  has  to  be  used 
to  set  traps  in  bayous  and  places  where 
waves  will  not  bother  the  trap  by  spring¬ 
ing  it  or  covering  it  with  sand.  The 
bait  house  is  used  to  force  animals 
to  go  over  trap  to  get  to  bait,  and 
should  always  be  built  large  enough  so 
if  animal  is  trap-shy  and  gets  over  trap 
with  front  feet  will  be  caught  by  hind 
feet  while  trying  to  get  bait.*  If  blue 
jays  or  other  birds  bother  bait  cover 
bait  house  with  bark  or  evergreen 
boughs.  Care  should  be  used  in  placing 
boughs  so  they  will  not  blow  off  and 
spring  trap.  This  covering  can  be  used 
to  keep  out  snow,  as  animals  could  not 
scent  bait  if  covered  with  snow,  but  do 
not  use  covering  unless  it  is  needed. 

Coons  are  trapped  the  same  way  as 
mink,  as  coons  go  to  water  a  good  deal 
in  the  Fall.  Bait  houses  should  be  built 
larger,  higher,  and  stronger  and  heavier 
stakes  are  needed  or  solider  fastenings. 
Where  streams  are  too  gravelly  or  stony 
to  drive  stakes  tc  hold,  cut  small  tree 
1J4  to  two  inches  through  that  would 
be  heavy  enough  to  make  a  good  drag. 
Trap  may  be  fastened  to  sapling  or-tree 
by  driving  in  dog.  Another  good  way 
to  fasten  to  tree  is  to  double  trap  chain 
through  ring,  put  loop  around  pole  on 
tree,  and  put  trap  through  loop  and  draw 
up  fight;  leave  branches  so  that  loop 
will  not  pull  off  tree  or  pole.  All  traps 
should  be  tended  every  three  or  four 
days  while  trapping  with  water  sets,  as 
the  fur  will  come  off  if  left  in  the  water 
eight  or  nine  days. 

I  think  almost  every  State  has  laws  to 
govern  the  trapping  season.  November 
1  is  as  soon  as  furs  are  good,  except 
in  northern  part  of  Northern  States, 
then  October  20  is  soon  enough. 

Skinning  and  Stretching  Mink. — 
To  skin  mink  lay  mink  on  back  and  rip 
down  hind  legs  to  belly  or  lower  side 
of  vent,  cut  around  vent  and  loosen 
skin,  pull  out  tail  bone.  After  skin  is 
started  around  tail  take  tail  in  left  hand, 
thumb  on  one  side  of  tail  bone,  finger 
on  other,  and  pull  with  right  hand  (it 
is  not  hard  to  do).  Now  pull  skin  for¬ 
ward  over  head.  The  skin  will  have  to 
be  cut  around  fore  legs  and  ears  and 
eyes.  Skin  all  of  head.  If  fur  is  not 
too  wet  it  is  ready  to  stretch.  Put  on 
board,  fur  inside,  and  stretch  as  long 
as  possible.  Use  small  nails  about  one- 
half  inch  apart,  Make  a  small  strip 
the  length  of  skin  one-half  inch  wide, 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  made  tapering. 
Shove  between  board  and  skin  on  belly 
side.  This  is  so  skin  can  be  pulled  off 
board  when  dry  without  too  much  trou¬ 
ble.  If  an  animal  is  muddy  it  should 
be  washed  and  dried  before  skinning  or 
if  it  is  too  wet  it  should  be  dried;  this 
keeps  fur  from  matting. 

Mink  Stretching  Board. — To  make 
mink  stretching  boards  get  pine  boards 
one-quarter  inch  thick.  It  should  not 
be  much  thicker.  Other  soft  wood  will 
do  to  make  large  stretcher.  Make  it 
three  inches  wide  at  head  end,  four 
inches  at  other  end,  and  24  inches  long; 
shave  edge  to  one-eighth  inch  and  round 
and  taper  head  to  fit  the  skin ;  make 
medium  board  2l/z  inches  wide  at  head 
end  and  3j4  at  other  end,  24  inches 
long ;  small  board  two  inches  wide  at 
head  end  and  three  inches  at  other  end, 
24  inches  long.  In  some  sections 
stretcher  will  have  to  be  smaller  or 
larger  to  fit  the  size  of  mink,  as  they 
vary  in  size  in  different  sections  of 
country. 

Skunk  Trapping. 

As  skunk  have  no  certain  runs  they 
have  to  be  trapped  at  their  dens.  So 
the  more  dens  that  can  be  found  through 
the  Summer  and  early  Fall  the  better. 
Set  a  No.  lj/2  trap  in  the  mouth  of  all 
of  the  dens  that  can  be  found.  The 
trap  should  be  placed  about  one  foot 
in  den  and  just  a  little  to  one  side  of 
center,  as  skunks  do  not  walk  with  their 
feet  square  under  them.  A  good  place 
to  catch  skunks  is  around  the  unused 
buildings;  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
them  getting  under  them  they  will  be 
there  if  anywhere. 

Skunks  are  cased  or  skinned  the  same 
as  mink  or  muskrats.  Some  may  be 
stretched  on  rat  boards,  but  some  will 
need  larger  boards.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  skinning  them  not  to  cut  scent 


sacks.  (They  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
vent.)  The  tail  of  the  skunk  may  be 
ripped  open  to  get  tail  bone  out.  The 
best  way  to  kill  skunks  is  to  shoot  them 
with  a  22-calibre  pistol  or  rifle;  shoot 
them  in  the  breast  and  they  will  not 
throw  half  as  much  scent  as  if  shot  in 
head.  November  is  as  soon  as  skunk 
will  be  prime,  or  as  soon  as  fur  will  be 
classed  No.  1. 

Muskrats. 

While  a  No.  1  trap  will  hold  them,  it 
is  not  heavy  enough  to  drown  them,  and 
so  the  No.  V/2  should  be  used.  Go 
along  bank  of  stream  or  lake  in  boat  or 
on  foot  and  look  for  signs,  or  where 
they  are  feeding  on  grasses  or  roots  of 
other  plants.  Set  trap  where  they  come 
out  of  water  and  the  tracks  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  traps  should  be  about  one  or 
two  inches  under  water.  Stake  trap  in 
water  as  far  as  chain  will  allow.  Where 
the  water  is  shallow  put  in  two  stakes — 
one  for  them  to  tangle  up  on.  They 
may  be  trapped  in  their  holes  under 
water.  When  water  is  clear  the  holes 
can  easily  be  seen.  The  mouth  of  the 
hole  always  starts  un-der  the  water  and 
goes  up  under  the  bank.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  trap  them.  Traps  should  be 
placed  in  hole  a  foot  or  more,  if  possi¬ 
ble. 

Look  under  overhanging  banks  and 
in  under  trees  and  stumps  for  tracks. 
If  the  tracks  are  plentiful  and  musk¬ 
rats  have  carried  grasses  there  it  will 
be  a  good  place  to  set  traps.  Another 
good  place  is  in  hollow  logs  and  stumps 
when  they  are  not  entirely  under  water. 
When  there  is  grass  pulled  in  the  open¬ 
ing  or  clam  shells  lying  around  in  the 
water,  if  water  is  deep  enough  to  drown 
rat,  fasten  trap  to  log  by  driving  dog 
into  log.  To  trap  them  around  their 
houses  set  trap  on  edge  of  house  under 
water,  as  they  most  always  carry  grasses 
and  stuff  to  eat  on  outside  of  house  to 
eat  it.  When  water  is  frozen  they  may 
be  trapped  in  houses  by  cutting  or  dig¬ 
ging  hole  in  side  of  house  and  setting 
trap  in  the  holes  that  rats  use  to  enter 
house.  Fill  up  the  hole  made  by  dig¬ 
ging  in  house  after  the  trap  is  set.  (In 
some  States  it  is  against  the  law  to 
break  into  muskrat  houses). 

Parsnips  and  sweet  apples  can  be  used 
as  bait  to  attract  rats  to  trap.  Sharpen 
small  stake,  put  one  of  either  on  stick 
and  shove  stick  in  ground  so  apple  or 
parsnip  will  hang  over  trap  and  be  eight 
or  10  inches  above  trap.  Trap  should 
be  set  in  the  edge  of  water  where  there 
are  rat  signs.  In  the  Spring  take  musk 
sacs  of  the  female  rat  (they  are  found 
on  both  sexes  in  Spring  only  and  will 
be  found  on  belly  between  hind  legs). 
Squeeze  musk  in  bottle  and  take  a  small, 
stick  and  chew  or  pound  end  so  the 
musk  will  stick  to  it.  Put  chewed  end 
of  stick  in  musk  in  bottle,  set  trap  in 
edge  of  water  and  stick  the  stick  with 
musk  on  it  in  ground  on  bank  three  or 
four  inches  back  of  trap.  Muskrats  are 
cased  or  stretched  and  skinned  the  same 
as  mink.  Stretching  boards  should  be 
one-fourth  inch  thick;  small  boards,  five 
inches  wide  and  18  inches  long ;  medium 
boards,  six  inches  wide  and  18  inches 
long;  large  boards,  seven  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long.  Round  and  taper 
head  of  board  to  fit  head  of  skin  and 
shave  edge  thinner.  Pull  skin  well 
down  and  use  plenty  of  small  nails  to 
fasten  skin.  The  tails  of  muskrats  are 
not  left  on  skins.  Use  wedge  between 
skin  and  board  the  same  as  on  mink,  so 
that  skin  can  easily  be  removed. 

s.  D.  V0SBURG. 


Business  in  Pork  Products. 

I  have  been  selling  some  of  my  surplus 
hams,  and  last  Winter  sold  some  sausage. 
Now  I  have  an  offer  from  the  people  1 
sold  to,  wanting  100  cured  hams  in  the 
early  Spring  and  from  50  to  100  pounds 
of  sausage  per  week  during  the  Winter; 
they  will  also  take  backbones,  ribs,  souse 
aud  headcheese.  I  am  offered  20  cents 
per  pound  for  sausage.  18  for  hams.  T 
have  had  no  understanding  about  the  price 
of  the  other  things,  but  am  sure  they  will 
give  a  fair  market  price  for  them.  My 
idea  is  to  buy  pigs  along  as  late  as  I  can. 
Some  I  will  have  to  keep  and  feed,  as  I 
would  only  need  two  or  three  each  week.  I 
shall  make  tho  sides  and  shoulders  into 
sausage,  keeping  only  the  hams :  will  have 
to  pay  from  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound 
for  hogs  on  foot.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
much  a  200-pound  hog  will  lose  in  dress¬ 
ing,  and  if  you  think  there  is  any  money 
in  it  for  me  at  these  prices?  j.  c. 

Virginia. 

Before  you  start  have  a  definite 
understanding  about  the  prices  to  be 
paid  for  headcheese  and  other  parts, 
and  be  sure  they  will  all  be  taken.  Any 
profit  in  such  business  will  probably 
come  out  of  these  extra  parts.  It  looks 
like  a  good  proposition  if  everything 
can  be  handled.  Such  hogs  shrink  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  in  dressing.  With 
care  in  saving  all  lard  you  should  get 
about  150  pounds  of  pork  from  a  200- 
pound  hog. 


A  Little  Story  of  a 
Great  Name 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  Sometimes  nothing  at  all.  We  have  all  been 
taught  that  “the  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  we  are 
prejudiced  for  or  against  certain  persons  or  things  merely  on  account  of  the 
name  they  happen  to  bear,  and  usually  without  real  reason. 

When  a  name  is  once  given,  and  becomes  fixed,  it  is  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  change  it,  even  though  there  may  be  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  so  doing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  name  of  old  established  news¬ 
papers. 

The  case  of  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette”  is  a  notable  instance.  A  farmer 
for  example  not^  specially  engaged  in  stock-breeding  would  very  probably 
assume  that  he  would  not  find  a  paper  called  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette” 
of  any  particular  value,  and  yet  he  would  be  wholly  mistaken,  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  paper  actually  carries  the  biggest  and  best  line  of  good 
farm  matter  being  published. 

More  than'thirty  years  ago  this  greatest  of  all  the  farm  newspapers  of 
this  day  and  generation  was  started  as  an  organ  of  the  breeders  and  im¬ 
porters  of  pedigreed  farm  animals.  Its  founder  very  properly  christened  it 
“The  Breeder’s  Gazette.”  For  years  it  was  devoted  almost  wholly  to  that 
important  interest;  it  grew,  it  prospered  and  expanded. 

Like  an  acorn  slowly  but  surely  attaining  the  dignity  of  the  mighty  oak, 
so  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette,”  planted  in  the  rich  soil  of  stock-keeping,  un¬ 
folded  leaf  after  leaf,  taking  on  year  by  year  a  broader  body  and  deeper  roots, 
and  has  developed  from  an  humble  beginning  as  a  mere  “breeder's”  paper 
into  what  it  is  in  these  closing  months  of  1912,  the  most  brilliant  success 
ever  registered  in  the  annals  of  general  agricultural  newspaper  making. 

Why  didn’t  the  publishers  long  since  change  its  name  to  fit  its  contents? 
That  is  a  fair  question.  Why  continue  to  carry  a  name  which  is  today  alto¬ 
gether  misleading  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  actual  make-up? 

The  answer  is  that  no  one  knew  or  could  tell  the  time  when  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  its  character  took  place.  It  was  the  child  growing  up  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  boy  doesn’t  become  a  full-grown  man  overnight,  and  his  parents 
never  see  the  day  when  they  feel  like  changing  the  name  under  which  the 
youth  has  rounded  into  full  stature. 

So  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette”  of  1881  is  still  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette” 
in  1912;  under  which  name  the  successors  of  the  original  founder  have 
builded  it  out  into  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  farm  newspapers  in  all 
the  world. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  send  for  sample  copies  of  all  of  them — don’t 
overlook  one,  either  in  the  old  world  or  new — and  make  your  own  comparison 
of  matter  and  illustrations. 

Therefore,  let  not  those  who  may  be  invited  for  the  first  time  to  become 
subscribers  to  “The  Breeder’s  Gazette”  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that 
it  is  only  made  for  those  who  are  professional  dealers  in  so-called  “fancy” 
live  stock. 

Soil-building  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  in  all  agricultural  America. 
Every  owner  of  an  acre  has  or  ought  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  that 
proposition. 

“The  Breeder’s  Gazette”  is  the  logical  and  the  actual  leader  of  the  farm 
press  of  the  United  States  in  the  handling  of  this  great  subject. 

Its  readers  and  its  writers  stand  for  the  very  best  elements  in  American 
country  life.  Its  big  subscription  list  makes  up  a  roll  of  farmers  not  dupli¬ 
cated  or  approached  in  point  of  quality  by  the  subscription  list  of  any  other 
farm  paper  in  the  world. 

Men  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep.  To  be  known  as  a  regular 
student  of  the  pages  of  “  The  Breeder’s  Gazette”  is  to  attain  an  advanced 
standing  in  your  community. 

A  big  extra  Holiday  Number  goes  free  every  December  to  subscribers 
whose  names  are  on  the  list  on  date  of  issue.  This  is  admittedly  the  finest 
publication  of  the  year  in  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  journalism. 

Please  ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  recent  issue.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  you  may  be  surprised  at  the  size,  quality  and  character  of  it. 

Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago 


KOUEKTSON’8  CHAIN 
HANGING  {STANCHIONS 
“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YEA  US,  and  they 
huve  given  the  ver  y  beat  of  satis- 
faction  in  every  way/’  writes 
Justus  n.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  UOKEKTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreslvillc,  Conn. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial — Stationary  When-  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tho  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.Y 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


Puffs. 

A  gelding  four  years  old  has  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  thoroughpin  on  one  leg.  The 
puffs  appear  larger  at  times.  The  colt  has 
never  been  lame.  Is  there  any  danger? 
Can  it  be  cured?  The  colt  is  worth  $150 
aside  from  this,  but  the  owner  offers  it  to 
me  for  $110.  w.  F.  n. 

New  York. 

The  condition  is  practically  incurable ; 
but  some  benefit  may  result  from  persistent 
hand  rubbing  and  occasional  blistering. 
While  the  distension  is  an  eyesore,  and  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  selling  value  of  the  horse, 
it  may  never  cause  lameness.  We  take  it 
as  most  probable  that  the  enlargement  is 
of  the  nature  of  “bog  spavin.”  True  thor- 
oughpin,  resulting  from  an  injury,  is  a 
more  serious  matter.  a.  s.  a. 

Catarrh. 

I  have  a  horse  that  runs  at  the  nose. 
Can  you  give  me  any  remedy  that  will 
stop  it,  and  will  other  horses  get  it  by 
drinking  after  him?  He  is  also  sore  in 
one  of  his  shoulders ;  it  is  worse  when  he 
pulls  a  heavy  load.  Can  you  give  me  any 
remedy?  J>  H- 

-  Without  an  examination  we  are  unable 
to  give  confident  advice  in  a  case  such  as 
you  describe,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  handle 
such  animals,  as  glanders  may  be  present, 
and  that  disease  is  not  only  contagious 
and  incurable  in  the  horse,  but  also  com¬ 
municable  and  fatal  to  man.  Lose  no  time 
ih  having  an  examination  made  by  a  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian.  If  glanders  is  found 
present  the  horse  will  have  to  be  destroyed 
according  to  State  law  ;  but  it  may  happen 
that  the  discharge  is  due  to  a  diseased 
molar  tooth  or  to  chronic  catarrh,  both  of 
which  conditions  are  curable.  a.  s.  a. 

Heifer  with  Cough. 

I  bought  a  heifer  which  freshened  the 
last  of  June.  I  noticed  soon  after  I  got 
her  that  there  was  a  slight  discharge  from 
her  nose  and  she  coughed  a  little,  more  es¬ 
pecially  after  eating  grain  or  after  licking 
herself.  I  have  been  giving  her  small 
doses  of  blood  root  and  saltpetre.  There 
is  no  discharge  from  nose  now  to  speak 
of,  but  she  coughs  some  yet,  generally 
after  licking  herself  or  after  eating  grain. 
She  was  tested  for  tuberculosis  about  one 
year  ago.  Her  appetite  is  good,  as  also 
iier  general  health.  What  do  you  think  the 
matter  and  what  do  you  advise  giving  her? 

New  York.  M. 

Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  as  she 
may  have  not  reacted  the  first  time  and 
now  may  be  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
That  disease  is  certainly  to  be  suspected 
in  the  case  described  and  we  would  not 
feel  justified  in  advising  you  to  attempt 
treatment  before  you  have  the  test  applied. 
If  she  fails  to  react  give  her  in  water  twice 
daily  one  ounce  of  the  following  mixture: 
One  ounce  of  tincture  of  iron  and  one  ounce 
of  chloride  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  water.  See  that  the  stable  is  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated.  A.  s.  a. 

Itching  Skin. 

I  have  a  mare  six  years  old  that  has 
some  skin  disease ;  she  rubs  and  bites  her¬ 
self  on  her  body.  The  skin  is  off  in  spots 
under  on  the  belly  and  down  on  her  legs. 
She  does  not  keep  in  as  good  flesh  as  she 
ought  to ;  her  appetite  is  good.  Feed  con¬ 
sists  of  oats,  four  quarts,  three  times  daily, 
with  hay.  s-  H* 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  the  hair  clipped  from  the  belly 
to  a  line  with  the  breeching  and  breast 
collar  straps  and  from  there  down  to 
knees  and  hocks.  Then  wash  with  a  1-100 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip  as  often  as  found 
necessary.  Cut  the  grain  ration  in  half 
and  increase  the  exercise  or  work.  Do  not 
let  her  stand  for  a  single  day  idle  in  the 
stable.  If  the  trouble  persists,  mix  half 
an  ounce  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  feed  twice  daily  for  a  week.  See 
that  stable  is  clean  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

a.  s.  A. 

Horse  with  Scours. 

I  have  a  mare  13  years  old,  is  in 
tolerably  good  shape,  suffers  from  diar¬ 
rhoea  about  one-half  the  time.  When  I 
curry  her  on  the  back  near  the  hips  she 
flinches  as  if  she  was  sore,  and  her  hind 
legs  swell ;  she  is  going  down  all  the  time. 

I  am  feeding  green  corn  now,  fodder  and  j 
all,  and  running  on  clover  some.  Led  me  , 
know  what  is  best  for  her.  e.  b. 

Ohio. 

Stop  feeding  green  corn  and  pasturing 
clover  and  feed  the  mare  on  sound,  old, 
whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  old,  mixed 
hay.  She  will  then  be  likely  to  stop  scour¬ 
ing  and  to  pick  up  in  flesh  and  strength. 
Give  her  a  box  stall  in  the  stable  and 
each  time  she  comes  in  hand  rub  her  legs 
thoroughly  and  then  bandage  them  from 
feet  to  hocks  and  knees.  Do  not  let  her 
stand  idle  a  single  day  in  the  stable.  If 
scouring  continues,  mix  a  pint  of  browned 
wheat  flour  in  each  feed.  a.  s.  a. 

Diseased  Hocks. 

Are  horses  of  draft  breeds  more  subject 
to  thoroughpin,  bog  or  bone  spavin  or 
curbs,  than  the  coach  horse  or  trotter? 

A  writer  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  recommends 
gypsum  for  a  horse  having  the  heaves,  say¬ 
ing  "put  it  in  the  feed  box  and  put  the 
grain  or  feed  on  it,  and  the  horse  will 
eat  some  at  each  meal.”  What  does  Dr. 
A.  S.  A.  think  of  it?  M. 

New  York. 

Bone  spavin  is  a  disease  most  commonly 
found  in  the  light  breeds  of  horses,  while 
bog  spavin  and  thoroughpin  are  mostly 
seen  in  the  heavy  draft  breeds.  Any  horse 
may  “throw  out”  a  curb,  or  thoroughpin,  as 
a  result  of  sprain  or  strain,  and  light 
horses  are  as  subject  to  this  as  the 
drafter,  unless  the  latter  animal  is  used  | 
for  hard  pulling  in  the  woods  or  elsewhere. 
When  lameness  is  absent  we  may  often 
conclude  that  “puffs,”  bog  spavin  and  ac¬ 
companying  thoroughpin,  have  been  caused 
by  infection  of  the  navel  at  birth.  Every 
horse  is  subject  to  this  infection  and  its 
consequences,  unless  preventive  measures 
are  adopted.  “Meaty”  hocks  are  mostly 
seen  in  heavy  draft  horses.  Curbs  are  seen 
in  any  hock  of  the  “sickle”  order  that  has 
been  subjected  to  strain.  Gypsum  (sul¬ 


phate  of  lime)  may  well  correct  acidity  in 
heaves  and  so  prove  beneficial ;  but"  we 
have  had  no  practical  experience  in  its 
use.  Give  it  a  trial.  a.  s.  a. 

Horse  With  Worms. 

I  have  a  horse  which  has  worms ;  is  in 
poor  condition.  The  worms  are  one  or  two 
inches  long  and  seem  smaller  at  each  end 
for  about  one-fourth  inch  than  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  I  have  tried  two  or  three  remedies, 
but  they  do  not  help  him.  What  can  I 
do  to  get  rid  of  them?  w.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

Small  pin  worms  usually  inhabit  the 
rectum  and  merely  set  up  irritation.  If 
the  worms  are  red  in  color  they  are 
“blood”  or  “palisade”  worms  (Schlero- 
stoma  equinum)  and  these  are  deadly  to 
young  colts,  as  they  sap  the  blood  and  may 
also  cause  aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries.  On  general  principles  we  would 
advise  you  to  feed  generously  and  avoid 
feeding  swale  hay  or  pasturing  low  land 
or  old  horse-tainted  pastures.  In  the  feed 
twice  daily  for  a  week  mix  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  salt  and  one 
part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphur ;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat. 
Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and  double 
the  sulphur.  Pin  worms  may  be  destroyed 
by  injecting  into  the  rectum  two  or  three 
times  a  week  a  few  quarts  of  soapy  warm 
water  containing  a  cupful  of  tobacco  de¬ 
coction.  a.  s.  A. 


Thin  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  purchased  last  Spring,  age  ; 

said  to  be  about  12  years,  and  guaranteed  j 

serviceably  sound.  £>oon  after  buying  him 
he  began  to  change  from  a  well-fleshed 
animal  to  his  present  condition — skin  and 
bones.  lie  has  done  absolutely  nothing  for 
two  months,  being  turned  out  to  pasture, 

and  Instead  of  improving  seems  to  grow 

worse.  He  seems  all  right  except  for  his 
extreme  thinness.  There  is  a  white  colora¬ 
tion  at  the  base  of  the  tail  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  symptom  of  worms,  but  would 
suppose  the  grass  would  eradicate  them,  j 
I  would  like  to  get  him  up  in  shape  to  sell 
this  Fall  or  Winter.  What  should  I  do? 

New  Jersey.  w.  d.  b. 

The  horse  was  no  doubt  heavily  fed  and 
drugged  to  fit  him  for  sale.  Keep  him  off 
grass.  Have  his  teeth  examined  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  who  will  correct  any  abnormalities 
interfering  with  proper  mastication  of  feed. 
Feed  plenty  of  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  ear 
corn  and  mixed  hay.  Twice  daily  mix  in 
feed  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  salt  and  one  part  each  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron,  ground  gentian  root  and 
mix  vomica.  Continue  this  medicine  for  a 
week;  then  skip  10  days  and  repeat.  If 
he  does  not  pick  up  quickly  feed  a  quart 
of  blackstrap  molasses  twice  a  day,  diluting 
it  with  hot  water  and  then  stirring  among 
cut  hay,  cornmeal  and  bran.  Feed  whole 
oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my 
horse?  For  about  six  weeks  he  has  lost 
flesh,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  never  fed 
a  horse  as  heavily  as  this  one.  I  also  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  became  tired  very  easily, 
and  after  a  little  extra  hard  work  would 
tremble  in  liis  flanks  and  hind  quarters, 
and  for  the  last  week  I  thought  that  he 
staggered  in  turning.  Yesterday  I  turned 
him  out  for  a  little  exercise  and  grass ; 
he  laid  down  find  rolled  twice,  and  both 
times  he  had  to  make  the  second  effort  be¬ 
fore  he  could  get  up ;  seemed  weak  in  the 
back.  He  has  a  good  appetite  all  the  time 
and  has  never  refused  to  work.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  corn  and  mixed  hay,  Timothy  and 
clover,  that  was  made  and  cured  in  the 
best  condition,  and  is  free  from  dust  and 
weeds.  w. 

Delaware. 

Indigestion  has  been  caused  by  the  heavy 
feeding  described  and  the  symptoms  are 
indicative  of  that  trouble.  Stop  feeding 
corn.  Turn  horse  out  on  pasture  without 
other  feed ;  but  if  pasture  is  short,  hay 
may  be  added.  Allow  free  access  to  rock 
salt  and  see  that  plenty  of  fresh  water  is 
available  at  all  times.  If  you  must  use 
the  horse  feed  old,  clean  Timothy  hay,  old 
oats'  and  bran.  Give  the  drinking  water 
first,  do  not  feed  any  bulky  feed  at  noon, 
and  do  not  work  the  horse  soon  after  a 
meal.  a.  s.  a. 


The  Quality  Mark 
On  Horse  Blankets 


It’s  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  It  means  that 
the  blanket  is  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  spinners  can  produce.  It 
means  that  the  entire  blanket— yarns,  straps, 
buckles,  everything— was  made  in  the  largest 
blanket  factory  in  the  world  and  was  shipped 
direct  from  that  factory  to  your  dealer’s  shelves. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

They  are  strong,  warm,  thick  and  closely  woven. 
They  outwear  several  ordinary  blankets.  Weigh 
8  lbs.  Measure  84  x  90  inches.  Cost  but  $2.50, 
Buya5A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  shotting  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


50  Bushels  of  Corn 

0i\  Oive  Gal.  of  Gasoliive. 


We  have  records  of  considerably  more  than  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  with  a  Frost  King  Engine,  but  .we  set  that  figure  as  an 
average  because  it  is  what  anyone  can  do  under  almost  any  conditions 
with  one  of  our  engines.  This  is  at  a  cost  of  J  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Consider  the  time  and  money  which  you  can  save  through  the  use  of 
a  Frost  King  engine  on  your  pumping,  separating,  fodder  cutting,  etc.  and 
you  will  appreciate  what  the  engine  is  worth  to  you. 


The  Lauson 

Gasoline 


Frost  King 

Engines 


No  Batteries. — The  Lauson  Gear-Driven,  Built-in  Magneto  entirely  eliminates  batteries  and 
their  expense.  Throws  a  big  hot  spark  in  any  weather  and  cannot  bum  igniter  points.  ( 

Starts  Easily. — The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  Magneto  without  turning  over.  Requires  no 
cranking.  Positively  frost  proof. 

Tales  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  because  of  special  features  and  design. 
Replacements  due  to  wear  and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts 
case-hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance. — Every  part  k  accurately  ground  and  fitted.  Engine  stands 
perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load — another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Our  guarantee  is  fair  and  honest.  If  the  engine  does  not  suit  you, 
you  don’t  keep  it.  Write  today  stating  power  required.  We  will 
send  catalog  and  name  of  Lauson  Dealer. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO., 

218  N.  W.  St. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS 


A-pi  ▲  PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 


“THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  ARE  MEASURED" 

When  you  order  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  see  that  you  get  it. 
The  accent  is  on  the  ATLAS.  There  is  none  “just  as  good.” 
Uncle  Sam  always  wants  the  best  and  bought  Atlas  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Do  not  think  that  all  Portland  Cement  is  the 
same.  Cheshire  is  better  than  common  hog.  Holstein  is  better 
than  common  cow.  Timothy  is  better  than  common  hay.  There 
is  a  top  notcher  in  everything — a  brand  that  delivers  one 
hundred  percent  service — a  brand  by  which  others  are  measured 
— a  brand  that  is  cheapest  because  it  makes  good.  In  Portland 
Cements  that  brand  is  Atlas. 

Our  Free  Book 

“Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm” 

tells  you  how  to  build  everything  that  you  need.  It  tells  why  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  is  the  best  cement  to  use.  The  success  of  concrete  construction 
depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  cement  used.  Atlas  has  the  quality 
which  makes  concrete  work  successful.  Write  for  this  free  book  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THEATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  22,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Largest  productive  capacity  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  egg  production  this  week — the  forty- 
seventh — is  only  one  egg  less  than  last 
week,  the  output  being  1,301  eggs.  W.  B. 
Candee’s  White  Wyandottes  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  this  week,  their  score  of  29  eggs  being 
the  highest.  Robert  J.  Walden's  Barred 
Rocks  laid  26,  and,  by  the  way,  it  is 
noticeable  that  his  name  appears  every 
week  lately ;  his  pen  has  laid  a  total  of 
S44  and  is  keeping  it  up  remarkably.  Mrs. 
Harris  Lehman’s  R.  I.  Reds  also  laid  26, 
and  her  pen  has  a  total  of  808.  The  It.  I. 
Reds  of  Homer  P.  Deming,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association,  laid  25 
eggs  during  the  week  and  have  a  total 
score  of  825.  The  Rose  Comb  It.  I.  Red 
hens  of  C.  S.  and  S.  A.  Seoville  have  a 
record  of  813.  It  took  some  nerve  to 
enter  a  pen  of  hens  to  compete  with  pul¬ 
lets,  but  Scovillc's  hens  have  outlayed  all 
the  It.  I.  Red  pullets  of  either  the  Single 
or  Rose  Comb  variety,  except  the  pen  of 
Homer  P.  Deming.  P.  G.  Yost's  White 
Leghorns  have  crossed  the  1,000  mark, 
their  record  being  now  1.005.  an  average 
of  201  eggs  per  bird.  His  score  for  the 
week  was  20  eggs.  The  White  Wyandottes 
of  Beulah  Farm  laid  23  during  the  week, 
and  their  total  is  968,  only  37  eggs  be¬ 
hind  the  leader.  Marwood  Poultry  Farm's 
White  Ijeghorns  are  third  with  a  total  of 
961,  Toms  Poultry  Farm's  White  Leghorns 
fourth  with  944,  and  Thomas  Barron's 
White  Leghorns  tie  with  Culleneross  Farms 
for  fifth  place,  each  having  a  sedre  of  923. 
Miss  Susie  Abbott's  White  Leghorns  have 
laid  916,  and  White  Rose  Farm's  White 
Leghorns  909.  It  is  impossible  to  state  tile 
individual  records  correctly,  because  of  so 
many  eggs  being  laid  in  the  litter  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  trap  nests.  In  F.  G.  Yost's 
pen  37  eggs  have  been  laid  outside  the 
trap  nests.  The  individual  record  so  far 
as  known  of  Yost’s  birds  is  for  pullet  No. 
1,  217  eggs ;  No.  2,  179 ;  No.  3,  178 ;  No. 
4,  184 ;  No.  5,  210.  If  the  37  eggs  were 
divided  seven  eggs  each,  the  scores  would 
be  224,  186,  185,  191.  217,  and  this  would 
leave  two  eggs  undivided. 

Entries  are  coming  in  for  the  next  con¬ 
test  from  as  far  off  as  California  ;  Canada 
and  England  have  already  entered  birds. 
Five  Englishmen  have  expressed  their  de¬ 
sire  to  compete.  The  next  contest  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  will  give  some 
data  from  which  to  determine  certain  facts 
as  to  whether  heavy  laying  the  first  year 
Is  continued  in  the  second,  or  whether  the 
indifferent  layers  the  first  year  make  up 
for  it  in  their  second  year.  When  the 
final  returns  are  in  and  we  have  the  full 
data  as  to  weight  as  well  as  number  of 
eggs  laid,  and  the  cost  of  the  food  eaten 
by  different  breeds  and  different  pens  of 
the  same  breed,  we  may  find  that  it  is 
not  the  pen  that  has  laid  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  which  has  made  the  most 
profit.  There  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
the  bulletin  that  contains  all  the  above 
facts.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


THIS  NEW-YORKEK 


Hens  with  Leg  Weakness. 

I  bare  had  several  hens  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs.  They  can  walk,  but  in  a 
very  wobbly  condition;  grow  thin,  but  eat 
well.  c.  H.  A. 

While  leg  weakness  may  have  several 
different  causes,  I  suspect  that  with  your 
fowls  it  is  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  due  to 
damp  or  drafty  sleeping  quarters.  The 
remedy  is  to  provide  them  with  dry,  warm 
living  quarters,  giving  them  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  that  it  is  possible  to  get,  and  feeding 
plenty  of  green  stuff,  with  skim-milk,  if 
you  have  it.  Avoid  meat  or  other  stimu¬ 
lating  rations,  and  feed  wheat  bran  and 
middlings  as  a  large  part  of  their  ratiops. 
These  are  preventive  measures.  If  you  wish 
to  attempt  a  cure  of  the  affected  birds, 
place  them  by  themselves  and  put  salicylate 
of  soda  in  their  drinking  water,  two  drams 
to  the  quart.  M.  b.  d. 

Waterproofing  Floor. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  tloor  waterproof?  I  wish  to  put  a 
floor  in  my  chicken  coop  in  order  to  make 
it  rat  proof,  but  the  ground  is  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil  covered  with  a  clay  loam  and  very 
wet  during  thaws  in  Winter.  Can  1  break 
the  moisture  by  laying  a  layer  of  ordinary 
tar  paper  next  to  the  ground  and  putting 
the  concrete  on  top  of  it,  or  do  you  think 
the  paper  would  rot  out  too  quickly?  I 
have  to  cart  ail  my  material  about  six 
miles  or  I  would  lay  a  thick  layer  of 
ernshed  stone.  The  coop  is  eight  by  30 
feet.  m.  n. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  concrete  floor  may  be  made  waterproof 
by  laying  several  inches  of  concrete,  and 
then  coveriug  this  with  ordinary  tarred 
paper,  to  which  a  coat  of  hot  tar  is  ap¬ 
plied  after  laying.  More  concrete  should 
then  be  applied  upon  this  paper  until  the 
floor  is  of  the  desired  thickness.  This  tar 
paper  insulates  the  floor  from  the  moisture 
beneath,  but  proper  outside  drainage  by 
means  of  ditches  or  tile  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  II.  B.  D. 


Mouse-proof  Building. 

I  have  a  building  10  by  12  feet,  built 
for  a  granary.  I  have  been  pestered  with 
rats  and  mice  whenever  I  have  put  any¬ 
thing  eatable  into  it.  It  was  built  on  posts 
with  tin  around  the  top,  the  highest  corner 
being  about  20  inches  from  the  ground 
and  the  lowest  10  or  12  inches.  Later  the 
ground  was  filled  in  on  two  sides,  the  re¬ 
maining  space  and  third  side  was  boarded 
up  tight  and  a  shed  built  against  the  back 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
chickens,  as  also  the  space  under  the  gran¬ 
ary  floor.  As  at  present  standing,  can  it 
be  made  rat  and  mouse  proof  by  nailing 
tin  or  sheet  iron,  outside,  around  the  bot¬ 
tom.  h.  m.  s. 

The  most  practicable  method  which  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  for  making  this  building  rat  and 
mouse  proof  is  to  remove  the  boards  which 
have  been  nailed  to  the  posts  that  support 
the  building,  and  also  remove  sufficient 
dirt  to  leave  the  floor  of  the  building 
about  two  feet  above  ground.  This  space 
beneath  the  building  should  be  left  entirely 
clear,  and  the  supporting  posts  should  be 
covered  with  tin  to  prevent  rats  from 
climbing  them.  Drop  steps  which  can  be 
hooked  up  when  not  in  use  should  also  be 


provided.  If  necessary  to  have  a  shed 
against  one  side  of  the  building,  that  side 
should  be  boarded  tight,  and  the  lower  edge 
covered  with  tin.  or  old  sheet  iron.  This 
crib  is  suitable  for  the  storing  of  corn  if 
so  built  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of 
air  about  the  grain.  m.  b.  d. 

Raising  Mallard  Ducks. 

It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Robert  Staf¬ 
ford,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Imperial, 
New  York,  is  going  to  try  raising  mallard 
ducks  on  her  100-acre  estate  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.  The  idea  is  that  she  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  table  of  the  Imperial  with  that 
delicacy  in  season  and  out,  the  game  laws 
to  the  contrary.  The  mallards  will  be 
treated  as  domestic  fowls,  and  thus  are 
not  amenable  to  game  laws. 

Rooster  with  Thrush. 

I  have  a  White  Wyandotte  rooster  that 
has  had  some  throat  affection  for  several 
months.  Large,  cheesy  coatings  appear  in 
his  throat.  I  remove  as  much  of  this  as 
possible,  but  in  a  few  days  the  formation 
is  as  bad  as  ever.  Except  for  this  he 
seems  well.  I  separated  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  fowls  for  some  weeks,  but  am 
allowing  him  to  run  at  large  most  of  the 
time  now.  What  would  you  advise  concern¬ 
ing  him?  ,j.  h. 

Your  rooster  is  affected  with  thrush  or 
aphthie.  a  disease  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  vegetable  parasite  in  the  mouth  and 
throat.  Place  the  rooster  under  the  best 
hygienic  surroundings  possible  and  feed  to 
build  up  his  strength  and  flesh.  As  local 
treatment  swab  out  his  mouth  and  throat 
several  times  daily  with  a  strong  solution 
of  boric  acid,  say,  15  grains  to  the  ounce. 

M.  B.  D. 


Soy  Beans  and  Poultry. 

How  is  it  best  to  serve  cow  peas  to  poul¬ 
try,  whether  green  or  dry  stage,  or  either? 
Is  any  one  variety  better  for  this  purpose 
than  others?  Would  poultry  relish  and 
thrive  on  the  Soy  bean?  c.  J.  EL 

Mercbantville,  N.  J. 

Cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  are  both  excel¬ 
lent  for  poultry.  Where  large  quantities  of 
Soy  beans  are  raised  it  would  pay  to  have 
them  ground  and  the  oil  pressed  out.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  article.  The  residue 
then  is  almost  of  as  much  value  as  the 
whole  bean  for  feeding  purposes.  In  a 
small  way,  either  the  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  are  best  fed  in  a  mixed  grain  ration. 
Fowls  soon  learn  to  like  them  whole  and 
eagerly  devour  them.  In  feeding  them  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  high  in  protein  and 
so  other  constituents  of  the  regular  ground 
and  cracked  grain  mixtures  can  be  omitted. 
It  would  be  practical  to  cut  down  on  the 
beef  scrap  or  gluten  feed,  or  any  highly 
concentrated  feed  used  if  either  the  cow 
peas  or  Soy  beans  were  obtainable. 

A.  Tj.  c. 


Picking  Out  Non=Layers. 

My  way  of  doing  is  to  place  the  nests 
in  one  row,  so  that  I  can  see  the  liens 
plainly  when  they  are  laying,  then  com¬ 
mencing  the  first  of  January  I  have  a  pair 
of  scissors  in  my  pocket  and  as  I  go  by 
the  nests,  which  1  do  several  times  a 
day,  I  clip  the  tail  of  each  hen  that  1 
find  on  the  nest  during  January  ;  that  way 
I  know  the  earliest  layers.  The  first  of 
February  I  keep  on  doing  the  same,  only 
I  clip  the  tail  at  least  two  inches  shorter 
than  I  did  in  January,  and  the  first  of 
March  any  hen  that  has  not  had  her  tail 
clipped  is  just  fit  for  the  market.  I  make 
a  different  cut,  so  as  to  be  able  to  know 
the  earliest  layers,  and  from  them  I  select 
tile  best  shaped  fowls  and  in  turn  the  best 
eggs  from  them  for  setting. 

Massachusetts.  h.  t.  faure. 

This  is  a  practical  method  of  real  value 
to  those  who  haven’t  the  time  to  trap- 
nest,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  us.  The 
writer  has  used  this  method  of  marking 
liens,  but  never  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  different  months 
may  be  distinguished  by  making  a  square 
cut  for  one  month,  and  cutting  on  a  slant 
with  the  long  point  either  to  the  front  or 
the  rear,  for  the  other  months.  This  is 
a  very  plain  mark  that  will  last  until  the 
next  molting  period.  m.  b.  d. 


Peach  Trees  in  Chicken  Runs. 

On  page  989,  M.  B.  I),  asked  about  fruit 
trees  for  chicken  run.  and  you  recommend 
nearly  any  fruit  except  peach,  but  do  not 
give  any  reason  why  peach  trees  would  not 
be  good  in  the  same  place.  As  I  had 
planned  to  put  some  young  peach  trees  in 
my  chicken  yard,  will  you  let  me  know 
the  objection  to  the  peaches  there? 

F.  e.  G. 

The  trouble  with  peach  trees  is  that  they 
cannot  stand  over-feeding,  especially  with 
organic  nitrogen.  The  hens  will  roost  in 
the  trees,  especially  in  late  Summer.  This 
means  largo  quantities  of  droppings  around 
these  trees,  which  moans  a  late,  strong 
growth.  The  result  is  that  much  of  this 
tender  wood  is  killed  during  a  hard  Win¬ 
ter.  Continued  feeding  with  this  rich  ma¬ 
nure  will  force  the  tree  so  hard  that  the 
hark  splits  and  gum  forms  along  the  trunk. 
Notice  a  peach  tree  near  a  manure  pile. 
For  a  time  it  grows  finely,  but  in  the  end 
is  forced  to  death.  Peaches  grown  on 
these  stimulated  trees  are  soft  and  of  poor 
flavor.  The  apple  and  plum  can  stand  such 
heavy  feeding  better  than  peach,  and  they 
are  bettor  adapted  to  chicken  yards. 


A  Foster-Father  in  Feathers. 

On  page  887  is  a  picture  of  a  dog  nurs¬ 
ing  three  little  pigs.  While  on  a  visit  to 
Madiera.  Ohio,  this  Summer,  among  other 
tilings  T  had  full  charge  of  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  chickens.  About  six  weeks  ago  a 
mother  lien  concluded  to  roost  up  in  a  large 
plum  tree,  and  left  her  brood  of  five  little 
cliicks  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  poor 
little  things  chirped  and  fretted  to  get  to 
their  mother,  but  the  tree  limbs  were  too 
high.  At  last  a  beautiful  Plymouth  rooster 
flew  down  from  his  porch  in  the  tree  and  in 
some  language  of  his  own  coaxed  the  little 
chicks  to  a  low  shelf  In  an  arbor  near 
the  tree.  They  huddled  up  close  to  him 
and  on  those  cool  nights  six  weeks  ago  he 
let  them  get  under  the  shelter  of  his  big 
wings.  For  three  nights  in  succession  1 
carried  them  to  a  low  roost  in  the  chicken 
house ;  the  fourth  night  I  could  not  find 
them,  so  took  a  lantern  and  made  a  search 


for  them  and  found  them  in  a  large  de¬ 
serted  dog  house,  where  now  for  six  weeks 
he  has  taken  them  in  with  him,  and  squats 
down  on  the  floor  with  them  close  to  him. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  a  rooster 
mothering  a  young  brood  of  chickens. 

Ohio.  MRS.  S.  A.  J. 


Pigs  Eating  Chickens. — I  am  one  of 
those  unfortunate  ones  who  would  like  to 
know  a  remedy  for  pigs  eating  chickens, 
and  in  reply  to  A.  S.  A.,  page  986,  will 
say  that  the  habit  once  formed  is  never 
forgotten.  The  best  tiling  to  do  is  to  place 
pen  out  of  chickens’  reach,  or  build  a  pen. 
covering  the  top  so  chickens  cannot  get 
in,  and  get  Mr.  Pig  ready  for  the  pork 
barrel  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  just 
disposed  of  a  sow  which  bad  a  credit  of 
eight  hens  and  two  young  turkeys  in  four 
days,  yet  she  has  raised  for  me  $180  in 
pork  in  two  years.  b.  s.  w. 

Portage,  Wash. 

A  variety  of  poultry  very  popular  in 
Belgium,  and  now  being  introduced  by  a 
few  English  breeders,  is  the  Malines  fowl, 
or  Coucou  do  Malines.  It  is  said  to 
originate  from  a  cross  between  the  Antwerp 
Brahma  and  the  Campine,  which  is  the 
common  breed  of  the  country.  The  breed 
has  existed,  in  various  forms,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  but  the  modern  form  was  developed 
about  70  years  ago.  It  is  chiefly  grown  as 
a  table  fowl,  though  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
good  Winter  layer  makes  it  a  dual-purpose 
bird.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
Brahma  or  Cochin ;  mature  liens  weigh 
eight  to  10  pounds,  and  males  a  pound  or 
more  heavier;  colors  white  or  buff.  The 
famous  roasting  fowl  known  to  European 
epicures  as  poularde  de  Bruxelles  is  the 
Malines. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  Saddle  anil 
Sirloin  Club  rooms,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Tuesday.  October  29,  at  2  :30  P.  M.  A 
Guernsey  Breeders’  lunch  will  be  served  at 
1  I‘.  M.  The  programme  includes  report 
of  the  work  of  the  club’s  office  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  by  the  secretary ; 
recommendations  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  club  and  its  work. 

WM.  H.  CALDWELL, 

Petcrboro,  N.  H.  Secretary. 


Lice  or  f 

lo^s? 

W\ 

'  1 


Neglect  of  pens,  runs  and  troughs' 
makes  hog  lice — and  disease — a 
probability. 

The  feeder  who  thinks  unwholesome  con¬ 
ditions  harmle:  . is, therefore,  throwingaway 
good  money.  The  one  sure  road  to  profit 
in  hog  raising  is  by  way  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  through  use  of 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

It  destroys  lice,  the  cholera  germ,  in  fact,  all 
germs  of  infectious  diseases,  when  sprinkied 
about  the  premises.  Powerful,  harmless, 
easily  applied.  Make  a  solution,  one  gallon 
of  dip  to  70  or  100  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
with  this  thoroughly.  Prepare  a  plank-sided 
wallow  and  let  the  hogs  roll  in  the  dip  solu¬ 
tion.  This  treatment  will  end  lice  and,  in 
addition,  render  hogs  immune  to  cholera 
and  other  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  meets  the  Government  re¬ 
quirement  for  sheep  scab.  Best  thing  known 
for  sheep  ticks  and  for  spraying  horses  and 
cattle.  Also  a  valuable  agent  for  disinfecting 
sewers,  sinks,  drains  and  outbuildings. 

Write  for  a  free  dip  booklet. 

DR.SESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


QUALITY  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
sale.  .  .  J.  BESWICK,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS 

Light  and  Dark  Rrnhmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds', 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year¬ 
lings  and  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT,  -  ItIVKKDA LK,  X.  ,J. 

Hone's  Crescent  strain  of  Rose  Com b  Reds 

A  ro  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ieading  strains  of 
superior  layers.  High-class  exhibition  and  breed¬ 
ing  birds  for  sale.  Every  bird  sold  oil  approval. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hitt  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

. . S.C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred.  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.H. 


Austin’s200  STRAIN 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  bes  t  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  TH<)8.  WILDER.  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 

WANTFD — Black  Minorca  Pullets.  White 
,  ,  1  Leghorn,  White  Orpington, 

Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Rock  Pullets.  Name 
price  and  ago  also  the  number  for  sale.  Address 
CHESTER  CREST,  .  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

P0ULTRYMFN-Sen,i  2c  stan,p  tor  Illustrated 
,  1  **  *  ***£H  Catalog  describing  55  varieties. 

FAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Less  Work,  Cleaner 
Cows,  Cleaner  Barn, 

Bigger  Profits! 

SEND  in  your  name  for  the  two  books  that 
show  how  bundredsof  others  haveobtain- 
ed  those  advantages — and  how  you  can 
have  them.  Keep  all  cows  lined  up  over 
the  gutter  so  no  manure  falls  in  the  stalls,  nono 
gets  on  the  cows.  That  makes  cleaning  easy— 
keeps  cows  healthy,  increases  quality  audquan- 
tity  of  milk  and  boosts  your  profits! 

JAMES 

Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 

Enables  you  to  water  cows  in  stall,  feed  them 
,  individually, save  labor,  time,  money  and  help 
prevent  tuberculosis,  abortion  and  other  cow 
ailments.  All  facts  fully  explained  and  proved 
In  our  books.  If  interested  in  Stalls,  Stanchions, 

,  Bull  Pons,  Cow  Pens.Call’ Fens, or  Box  Stalls,  ask 
I  for  Book  No.  10.  If  interested  In  Manure  Carriers, 
1  Feed  Carriers,  Milk  Can 
Carriers  or  Feed 
Trucks,  ask  for  Book 
No.  11.  Either  or  both 
i  free  if  you  mention 
i  number  of  cows  you 
own.  Address 

JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

P-30  Cane  Street 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Originators  of  the 
Sanitary  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment 
Idea. 


FREE 

Barn  Plan 
Service 


Send  us  a  pen¬ 
cil  sketch  of  Boor 
plan  of  barn  you 
arc  going  to  build 
or  remodel  and 
get  expert  advice 
free.  Write  now. 


GRIT 


MAKA-SHELL^Tfton 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
duction.  TheoriginaTsil-l 
,ica  grit.  Avoid  substl  I 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  \ 
dealer  or  send  §1.00 

for  two  I00-Ib.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  morn 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  . 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  *4X11  Bone  Cutter 

Ci 

fo 


Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
irlstle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Froo  Trial, 
money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  lor  Free  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  is,  Milford,  Mass. 


Ps^STUa  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 


Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  ami  Ducks,  Foxes. 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals,  bend  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  8  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

PFKIN  DR  AK'FS'-p-'ire''tsto«,i(Haiiock- 

rr.rs.UN  LA  lY/YIS.r.0  Weber).  All  large  and 
vigorous.  April  and  May  hatched.  Price $3.00  while 
they  last.  G.  H.  DOWSE,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D„  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

Pearl  Guineas — $2.50  per  pair 

Also  W.vc  off  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

MISS  MARGARET  METZGER,  Yiilan,  Sullivan  County,  New  York 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS— Fine  Fishel  strain,  Write 

Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  R.  No.  4,  Gettysbnro,  Pa. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Indian  Funner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate hing.  Mating  liston  request. 
SINCE  \  IR  SMITH.  Sonthold.  Suffolk  Co.  X  Y 

EARLY  PULLETS™ HENS 

Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

1 000  YfT  LEGHORN  T  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockorels  for  breeders.  Tired 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  <&  KICK,  Yorktown,  X.  Y. 

Early  May  Pullets  for  Sale 

Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  8plendidly  de¬ 
veloped  upon  free  range,  and  from  heavy  laying 
strain.  $1.1)0  each.  Earlier  ones  all  sold. 

DKAX  POULTRY  FARM  :  Candor,  X.  Y. 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  gjfVffiS 

Young  and  Lakewood  Strains  direct.  Prompt 
on  future  delivery.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  F REMINGTON,  N.  J. 

7 nn  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

*  April-Jnne  hatched.  Write  to 

JOHN  LOUTON  LEE,  -  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Cala-S-,>  w  Leghorn  Cockkriu-s. 

”Ul  O  die  JESSE  HOWARO.R.  I,  Aberdeen,  O. 


I 


HAD  a  letter  from  a  man  in  North  Carolina  who  wanted  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  My  reply  was  so  convincing  that  lie  concluded  it  was  not,  Ducks 
he  wanted,  so  he  ordered  S.  CL  AVhito  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks.  Let 
me  try  one  of  my  letters  on  you.  I  have  never  succeed od  in  getting  an  order 
rv  *  v»v  .  arp  y,m  ~°'n^  ,u  remain  in  his  Haas? 

DAItLING  ION  EGG  I  ARM,  Alfred  P.  Edge,  Box  O,  PAItLINGTON,  MD. 
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October  19, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

I  have  just  got  payment  of  the  68  cents 
overcharge  from  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  to-day.  This  is  the  second  claim  in 
a  few  months  you  have  recovered  for  me. 
You  are  indeed  doing  us  a  great  service 
and  i  thank  you  again  very  much.  Please 
send  me  on  10  eneveiopes  for  distribution. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  R.  b. 

This  was  a  small  amount,  but  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  overcharging  on  shipments  has 
been  so  pronounced  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  one  collected.  The  new 
system  of  special  colored  labels  for  pre¬ 
paid  shipments  may  save  some  of  this 
annoyance. 

Enclosed  please  find  circular  of  Louisiana 
Delta  Lands  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,_  ad¬ 
vertising  land  at  Paradis,  La.,  for  $135  per 
acre.  Will  you  advise  as  to  the  reliability 
of  this  company?  Having  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  something  like 
15  years,  1  know  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  not  only  “Publisher's  Desk”  but  your 
entire  paper.  s-  M  C- 

Pennsylvania. 

This  land  company  has  no  financial 
standing  that  we  are  able  to  discover. 
With  regard  to  this  land,  our  Louisiana 
correspondent  writes : 

“I  know  nothing  about  these  lands, 
but  the  richest  lands  in  Louisiana,  and 
in  the  world,  are  selling  at  $40  an  acre.” 

Quite  a  difference  between  $135  per 
acre  and  $40— shows  a  neat  profit  for 
the  promoter.  The  case  only  confirms 
our  previous  experience,  that  as  good 
or  better  land  than  the  land  promoter 
offers  can  be  bought  at  from  one-third 
to  one-quarter  the  price  asked.  Don’t 
buy  land  anywhere  without  seeing  it ! 

George  F.  Cole  of  Boston,  produce 
dealer,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Ipswich  by  Judge 
Morton  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
this  afternoon,  the  defendant  having 
changed  his  plea  of  not  guilty  to  guilty  of 
using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
The  case  has  been  pending  for  a  year,  and 
great  effort  was  made  by  Attorney  William 
W.  Towle  to  have  disposition  made  by  a 
fine.  The  post  office  inspectors  recently 
found  that  Cole  had  served  other  terms  in 
Jails  for  fraud.  ,  .  . 

The  persons  swindled  by  Cole  included 
small  producers  upon  farms  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  their  products. 
At  the  time  of  Cole’s  arrest  lie  had  just 
sent  a  newspaper  clipping  to  his  cred¬ 
itors,  indicating  that  lie  had  died.  The 
sentence  in  the  case  was  the  minimum. — 
Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  1,  1912. 

A  few  jail  sentences  for  such  com¬ 
mission  swindlers  would  do  much  to 
rid  the  business  of  these  rascals.  If 
farmers  would  only  make  inquiry  or 
demand  some  assurance  of  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  or  house  to  which 
they  ship  their  goods  they  would  save 
themselves  a  great  many  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year  in  the  aggregate. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  James  Wilcox,  921 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  until  late  Spring.  The  results  at  first 
were  quite  satisfactory  but  the  returns 
were  less  and  less  prompt,  while  his  .price 
continued  to  drop  faster  than  other  mar¬ 
kets.  After  he  had  two  months’  shipments 
of  eggs  which  were  unsettled  for,  I  wrote 
him  several  times,  the  last  time  stating 
unless  he  gave  an  explanation  I  would 
refer  the  matter  to  you.  The  answer  came 
witli  check  for  all  but  two  shipments,  and 
explanation  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  I  think  him  very  unbusi- 
ness-like  as  well  as  dishonest.  If  you  can 
do  anything  for  me  it  will  be  appreciated. 

New  York.  R-  M.  h. 

In  a  letter  to  the  shipper  Mr.  Wilson 
claims  the  eggs  are  good,  but  to  us  he 
complains  that  the  eggs  were  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  poor  time  for  a 
dealer  to  complain  when  he  is  asked  for 
payment  of  a  long-overdue  shipment. 
Mr.  Wilcox  claims  we  have  no  interest 
in  these  matters,  as  the  transaction  was 
not  made  through  us.  The  interest  of 
shippers  generally  is  our  interest,  and 
the  promise  to  “pay  when  he  gets  ready” 
is  not  the  proper  spirit  for  a  dealer  to 
assume  who  expects  shipments  of  coun¬ 
try  produce. 

Can  you  collect  the  following  claim 
against  Sampson  I.  Miller,  641  5tli  St., 
New  York  City.  Enclosed  find  bill  for 
$584.13.  We  think  if  anyone  can  get  the 
money  you  can,  so  if  not  expose  the  same, 
that  others  may  not  be  duped  by  them. 
Mr.  Miller  recommended  himself  to  us,  and 
in  less  than  10  days  would  secure  the 
patrons  by  depositing  $1,500  in  the  bank 
to  my  credit  as  treasurer,  and  the  same  to 
be  used  only  in  case  of  failure  to  come  up 
to  the  agreement.  I,  as  a  committee,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  terms,  but  by  a  vote 
of  the  patrons  he  was  given  the  goods  by 
promising  to  pay  each  day.  After  the  first 
bill  of  goods  arrived  at  New  York  he  sent 
a  check  signed  Morris  Miller ;  the  same 
was  returned  here  in  about  a  week’s  time 
protested.  d.  w.  j. 

New  York. 

We  have  several  claims  on  file  against 
Sampson  I.  Miller  on  account  of  egg 
shipments,  and  one  other  on  account  of 
milk  delivered  to  him,  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  collect.  We  printed  a 
word  of  warning  to  our  people  some 
time  ago  regarding  the  trouble  farmers 
were  having  in  getting  paid  for  prod¬ 
uce  shipped  him,  but  evidently  a  good 
many  have  overlooked  the  warning,  and 
the  letter  printed  above  will  serve  as  a 
repetition  of  it. 


I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Thwing  Co., 
which  explains  itself.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  concern?  If  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  it  is  a  good  deal,  but  looks  on 
the  face  of  it  as  though  it  might  be  send¬ 
ing  a  bad  dollar  after  10  good  ones  that 
we  have  already  forwarded  to  the  Suc¬ 
cess  Co.  F.  L.  N. 

New  York. 

Yes,  we  know  something  of  the 
Thwing  Co.  and  have  been  warning  our 
people  against  their  schemes  ever  since 
we  first  heard  of  them  through  their 
alleged  efforts  to  revive  the  old  Circle 
Magazine  some  two  years  ago.  We 
thought  we  had  given  this  concern  suf¬ 
ficient  publicity,  so  that  none  of  our 
people  would  be  likely  to  get  caught 
on  any  of  their  propositions,  but  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  similar  to  the 
above  received  recently,  a  little  further 
light  seems  to  be  necessary.  Our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  Thwing  Co.  got  hold 
of  the  subscription  list  of  the  defunct 
Success  Magazine  when  the  little  assets 
which  the  company  had  were  disposed 
of  by  the  receiver.  The  subscription 
list  had  little  or  no  value,  except  to  be 
used  as  a  “sucker  list,”  and  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  purpose  for  which  the  Thwing 
Co.  are  using  it.  When  the  Success 
Magazine  offered  life  subscriptions  for 
$5  everyone  in  the  publishing  business 
knew  that  the  offer  spelt  “business 
ruin,”  and  now  the  Thwing  Co.  come 
along  with  an  offer  of  life  subscription 
for  $1  to  a  publication  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  in  existence.  The  Thwing 
Co.  has  been  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
stock  from  the  subscribers  of  the  old 
Circle  Magazine  for  two  years  past,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  concern 
has  ever  made  any  attempt  to  get  out  a 
publication.  In  the  printed  letter  which 
the  inquirer  enclosed,  there  is  no  defi¬ 
nite  statement  either  that  they  intend 
or  expect  to  publish  a  magazine  now, 
but  they  propose  to  reinstate  life  sub¬ 
scription  to  Success  upon  the  payment 
of  $1.  If  the  proposition  isn't  a  petty 
swindle  it  at  least  bears  the  earmarks 
of  such. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  am  moved  to  write  you  of  an  in¬ 
cident  which,  in  contrast  with  the  subject 
matter  contained  in  “Hind-Sights,”  is  re¬ 
freshing.  A  year  ago  last  March  I  sent 
$30  to  a  man  who  advertised  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  chickens,  ordering  of  him  250  at 
12  cents  each.  He  was  an  entire  stranger 
to  me,  and  1  realized  that  this  might  turn 
out  like  many  other  cases  that  come  under 
the  notice  of  your  Publisher’s  Desk- — but 
we  have  to  be  guided  by  tbe  best  wisdom 
we  possess,  and  there  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  right  ring  in  this  man’s  reply  to  my 
first  letter  of  inquiry — and  it  requires  a 
reasonable  faith  in  human  nature  to  do 
business,  anyway.  In  due  time  my  chick¬ 
ens  came,  a  beautiful  looking  lot  of  white 
babies,  but  in  a  few  days  they  had  faded 
away — gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  down  to 
the  last  one,  which,  if  1  remember  right, 
did  manage  to  struggle  along  for  three 
weeks.  1  wrote  the  shipper  and  received  a 
courteous  reply,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
that  other  shipments  had  resulted  in  “every 
mail  bringing  letters  from  our  friends. 
Most  of  them  think  we  hatch  a  bum  chick, 
just  for  the  fun  of  sticking  the  poor  pub¬ 
lic,  so  we  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter. 
Those  chickens  were  hatched  to  die,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  where  we 
slipped  a  cog  we  cannot  for  the  world  find 
out.  That,  of  course,  don't  concern  you-— 
the  question  is,  what  can  we  do  for  you. 
more  chicks  or  your  money  hack?” 

To  be  brief :  I  had  been  through  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  to  appreciate  this  man's 
situation,  and  wrote  him  to  forget  it  until 
another  season  (as  it  was  too  late  then  to 
get  the  early  chicks  I  wanted)  and  then  we 
could  try  again.  Last  Spring  he  sent  me 
more  that  promptly  died  in  about  three 
days.  Again  he  acknowledged  "them  to  be 
a  poor  lot — a  poor  hatch — hens  had  been 
too  closely  housed  all  Winter  owing  to  se¬ 
vere  cold  weather,  etc.,  and  again  agreed 
to  make  good.  This  man  has  been  through 
sickness  and  a  subsequent  hospital  experi¬ 
ence  and  surgical  operation,  and  now  on 
his  return  home,  he  writes  me  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr. - :  Enclosed  please  find 

my  check  for  $31,  to  cover  my  debt  so  long 
due  you.  l'ou  are  doubtless  glad  to  get  it, 
and  "i  can  assure  you  I  am  glad  to  have 
it  off  my  mind.  *  *  *  While  I  was  laid  up 
a  small  legacy  dropped  on  me  just  in  time 
for  my  doctor’s  bills  and  my  debts,  and 
now  I  can  begin  life  all  over  again.  This 
was  surely  a  tempering  of  the  wind  for  the 
shorn  lamb.  You  can  see  now  what  a  big 
help  your  patience  has  been  to  me,  and  1 
have  put  you  on  the  list  with  some  others 
who  have  been  to  me  friends  indeed,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  kindness  will 
never  be  forgotten.” 

Doesn’t  this  give  one  a  fresh  faith  in 
his  fellow  man?  I  wanted  to  send  this 
man  The  It.  N.-Y".,  but  he  writes  mo  he 
has  been  a  subscriber  for  20  years,  “and 
consider  it  about  as  high  toned  a  paper  as 
comes  into  my  hands.”  I  agree  with  him. 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  a.  Stearns. 

We  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  to 
say  to  the  above  letter  that  would  add 
to  the  principle  which  it  makes  clear. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  crowd 
of  loud  mouthed  and  unscrupulous 
crooks  have  given  the  poultry  business 
an  evil  reputation.  We  have  had  our 
share  of  exposing  them  and  we  are 
glad  to  give  this  incident  of  a  clean  deal. 


Visiting  Chaplain:  “Ah,  my  brother, 
this  world  is  full  of  trials.”  Prisoner: 
“Oh,  dry  up,  guv’nor !  Think  I  dunno 
that?  It  ain’t  the  trials  I  minds;  it’s 
the  verdicts.” — Sketch. 


Sir// 


The  “ICE  Test” 


You've  seen  this  picture  of  the 
watch  in  the  cake  of  ice.  It’s 
the  adjusted  SOUTH  BEND 
WATCH.  Some  of  you  have  seen 
the  watch  actually  frozen  in  a 
cake  of  ice  in  a  jeweler’s  window, 
keeping  perfect  time. 

Well,  a  watch  that  will  keep  per¬ 
fect  time  under  such  conditions  is 
a  good  watch. 

The  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
is  a  wonderful  watch  in  other 
ways.  It  takes  six  months  just  to 
make  a  “South  Bend.”  Another 
six  months  is  often  spent  in  reg¬ 
ulating  it  so  it  will  pass  the  700- 
hour  accuracy  test,  a  test  that 
every  adjusted  South  Bend 
Watch  must  stand  before  it  gets 
the  name,  “ South  Bend." 

And  the  South  Bend  Watch 
is  sold  differently  than  any 
other  American  watch.  It  is 
sold  only  through  retail 
jewelers.  All  other  watches 
can  be  bought  by  mail. 
But  every  watch  needs 
an  expert  retail  jeweler ’s 


^oiilh  ‘Rend 

J  "  1  m  M  Walch: 


regulation.  The  watch  you  buy 
should  be  regulated  to  your  per - 
sonality.  The  way  you  carry  a 
watch  affects  it.  An  expert  retail 
jeweler  can  make  the  South  Bend 
Watch  keep  perfect  time  for  you 
because  the  “South  Bend”  is  a  per¬ 
fect  watch.  Ask  your  jeweler  what 
regulation  means  to  a  watch. 

Read  this  letter  from  a  jeweler 
who  sells  South  Bend  Watches. 
Then,  write  for  free  book,  “How 
Good  Watches  Are  Made.”  It 
tells  many  interesting  things  about 
watches  that  you  will  like  to  know. 

Smlthfield,  Pa. 

South  Bend  Watch  Co. 

Gentlemen: 

That  “Studebaker”  No.  232  movement 
522294  which  I  sold  to  telegraph  operator 
here  has  never  been  more  than  one  sec¬ 
ond  wrong  since"  July  27th  last.  This  op¬ 
erator  gets  standard  time  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Lines  every  day  and  has  com¬ 
pared  his  watch  every  day  since  above 
date  with  the  result  noted. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBERT  BENSON. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
COMPANY 

10  Rowley  St..  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


APPLETON  Fodder  SAVING  MACHINES 

Appleton  Quality  Huskers,  Silo  Fillers  and  Fodder  Cutters 
If;  Feed  fodder  in  place  of  hay 


I  r-V 


mmm 


Keep  it  clean  and  sweet  by  using 
an  Jlppleton  Husker.  Simplest 
and  easiest  Husker  to  operate. 
Cleanest  husking.  Sold  with  Cutter 
or  shredder  Head,  or  both.  Down 
or  mounted.  Guaranteed,  under 
equal  conditions,  to  do  more  and 
better  work,  »ize  for  size,  and  to 
last  longer  than  any  other  Husker 
on  the  market.  Write  today  for 
Established  free  catalog. 

1872  APPLETON  MFC.  CO.,  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


fjet  this  Valuable 
Engine  Book  Free 


The  wonderful  economy — big  power  and  abso¬ 
lute  simplicity  of  Gray  Stationary  Engines  are  facts 
you  should  know  about  before  making  your  selec¬ 
tion.  Write  today  and  get  a  copy  of  the  big  Gray 
Catalog — tell  us  what  you  want  the  engine  for — we  can  give 
you  some  mighty  valuable  help  and  suggestions  about  the  most 
economical  selection  for  your  particular  requirements. 

il 


1  1-2  to 
36  H.  P. 


Gray  Stationary  Engines  are  made  in  sizes 
from  l'/z  to  36  H.  P.  and  are  suited  to  doing 

the  widest  variety  of  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.  Big 
powerful  engines  for  the  heavy  fall  and  winter  work — big  Jobs  $33.00 
of  sawing,  pumping,  etc.  Medium  sizes  for  running  all  the 
various  machines  on  the  place  and  small  sizes  for  the  small  ma¬ 
chines — cream  separators,  churns,  washing  machines,  pumps,  etc. 

30  DAYS’  You  can  get  any  Gray  Engine  and  try  it 
TRIAI  for  50  days  at  your  own  work.  We  take 
1  Aim.  ajj  tjie  rjsjc_  en£jne  js  not  ail  we  claim 
it  can  be  returned  and  we  will  pay  the  return  freight. 

Our  broad  and  liberal  guarantee  as  to  workmanship, 
material  and  power  protects  you  absolutely. 

Big  Engines  for  fall  and  winter  work — immediate  shipments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  gasoline  engine  write  today  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
T'- c  ’*  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  details  of  the  Gray  line  Before  mak¬ 
ing  your  final  decision.  Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  questions  that  will 
help  you  in  getting  the  most  profitable  engine  for  you. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY 

10301  G.  M.  C.  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Yhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Potatoes— Long  Island.  bbl . . 2.00  @  2.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  50  ©  1.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.66  @  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.25  ©  1.50 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts  at . 05  @  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  l.UO  @  3.25 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  @  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 75  @  1.25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2.00  @  4.00 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50  @  -75 

Ton....- .  5.00  @8.00 

Lettuce. 'Bbbl.  bkt .  .25  @1.25 

Mushrooms, lb . 10  id  .30 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  .50  @  1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 75  ©  1-25 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.10 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag . 60  @1.00 

Peppers,  bbl  . 75  @  1.25 

Peas.  Southern, bu . 3.00  ©  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  ©  l.UO 

String  Beans,  bu . 25  ©  1 .00 

Squash,  bbl . 60  ©  100 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bkt . 30  @  .50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 50  @  1  25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 75  @  1.00 


NUTS. 


Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu . 

©10.00 

Southern . 

.  6.U0 

@  8.00 

Cultivated . 

©  6.00 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb.  Ib . 

.14 

@  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . 

©  .12 

Extracted,  lb . 

©  .09>4 

DKKSSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 

@  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.25 

®  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

.65 

@  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

.20 

@  .22 

Roasters . 

.20 

©  .22 

Fowls . 

.15 

@  .18 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 

.18 

@  .18*6 

Squabs,  doz . 

.50 

©  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

22.(10  ©  23.00 

No.  2 . 

20.00  @  21 .00 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 16  (H)  ©  20  00 

Clover . 15.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 17.00©  18.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  ©  12.00 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Oct.  12,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 30  .©  .31 

Good  to  Choice . 28  ©  .29V5 

Lower  Grades  . 24  @  27 

State  Dairy,  best . 28  ©  2!' 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  26 

Faotory . 20  @  .24 

Packing  Stock .  .18  ®  22 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  29  cents.  ~ 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  cents. 


EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice . 42  @  .44 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 35  @  .35 

Common  to  Good . 25  @  32 

Western,  best . 34  @  3(5 

Under  grades .  .25  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 09  ©  16 

Storage . 19  ©  ,24 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  ©  .171^ 

Common  to  Good . 14  @  .jg 

Skims . .  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.50  ©  5.65 

Medium . .  4.30  ©5.00 

Pea .  4.40  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.10  ®  4.15 

Red  Kidney .  3  50  ®  4.25 

White  Kidney .  5.50  @  6.50 

Lima.  California .  6.20  ©  6.50 


HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 30  @  .33 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .29 

Pacific  Coast .  20  @  23 

Old  Stock . 08  ©  .13 

German  Crop . 45  @  .47 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Wealthy,  bbl .  2.25  @  2.75 

Alexander  . 2.50  @  3.50 

Gravensteln .  2.25  ©  2.75 

Blush  .  2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial .  2.25*  ©  3.25 

Twenty -ounce . 2.25  @  3.00 

King .  2.25  ©  2.75 

Fall  Pippin .  2.00  @  3.00 

McIntosh .  3.00  ©  4.00 

Greening .  2.00  ©  2.50 

Holland . 2.00  ©  3.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00  ©  2.25 

Western  box .  1.25  ©  2.25  1 

Common  and  drops . 50  @1.25  ' 

Crabapples,  bbl  .  1.50  @  6.00 

Peaches.  Western  N.  Y,  bkt . 25  ©  .60 

Pears-Kieffer.  bbl .  1 .00  ©  2.09 


.  o..ju  ©  you 

Bose,  bbl .  3.00  ©  4.50 

Anjou  . 2.UU  ©  3.50 

Clairgeau . 2.50  @  4.00 

Duchess .  2.50  @  3.00 

Shel.ion  .  3.00  ®  5.00 

Common .  l.UO  @  2.00 

Plums.  8-lb  bkt . 15  @  35 

Quinces,  bbl .  1.50  @  4.110 

Grapes  Niagara,  20-lb.  bkt . 30  ©  .35 

Delaware,  41b.  bkt . 07  @  .09 

Concord.  41b.  bkt . 06  ©  .07 

Bulk,  ton  . 30*00  ©50.00 

Muskmelons,  Far  West,  crate .  1.00  ©2  00 

,  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 5,00  @  7.25 


LIVE  STOCK 


Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 5.40  @  9  25 

Bulls . 3.50  @5.00 

Cows .  2.50  @  5.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  7.50  @11.50 

Culls . 5.00  ©  7.00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 2.50  @  4.00 

Lambs . 6.00  @  7.00 

Hogs . 7.50  @9.50 


THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 


Fruit  and  vegetables  in  Boston  market 
are  selling  better  as  season  advances.  Light 
frost  in  local  sections  has  cut  out  some 
of  the  surplus  on  tender,  crops,  as  pickles, 
tomatoes,  beans,  etc.  Tomatoes  have  not 
yielded  heavy  this  season  and  no  heavy 
surplus  has  been  on  the  market.  A  few 
weeks  will  now  clean  them  up.  except  those 
under  glass.  Ripe  ones  go  at  75  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bushel ;  green,  50  to  60  cents. 
Outdoor  cucumbers  and  pickles  are  cleaning 
up  at  good  prices,  $2.50  for  former  and 
$4.25  for  latter,  per  box.  Beans  are  done 
in  most  cases ;  late  crop  poor,  on  account 
of  drouth  ;  shells  cleaned  up  at  $1  to  $1.75 
per  box;  a  few  poor  quality  string  and 
wax  at  about  $1  per  box;  Limas  go  at 
around  $2.  Cabbage  plenty  and  slow  at 
about  75  cents  per  barrel.  Squash  in  fail- 
supply  and  good  quality,  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  barrel.  Pumpkins  sell  well  when 
wanted,  but  not  much  in  demand,  at  75 
cents  per  box.  Beets,  50  cents  per  box ; 
carrots,  60 ;  parsnips,  75.  Cauliflower  low, 
hut  in  fair  demand  for  good  quality,  75 
cents  for  long  boxes.  35  cents  for  boxes 
of  four  to  nine  head,  according  to  size. 
Peppers,  50  cents  per  bushel.  Onions 
plenty  and  a  little  slow.  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  iu  good  supply  and  many 
of  poor  keeping  quality ;  they  go  at  55 
and  60  cents  per  bushel ;  sweets,  $2  per 
barrel.  Apples  in  fair  but  not  excessive 
supply,  with  a  good  demand  for  all  classes, 
especially  medium  quality  grades  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  table  apples.  The  nearby  sections 
of  Boston,  with  few  exceptions,  have  a  light 
crop,  and  farmers’  wagons  are  not  plenty 
witli  apple  loads;  but  the  commission  men 
are  receiving  all  they  can  handle  comfort¬ 
ably.  Average  grades  sell  at  75  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel;  McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  all 
fancy  grades  bring  from  $1.50  per  box  up, 
according  to  trade.  Pears  are  high  ;  best 
grades  sell  at  $3  to  $4  per  box  for  first- 
class  fruit,  with  poorer  grades  around  $2 
per  box.  Peaches  cheap,  with  a  supply 
mostly  from  out- State,  75  cents  to  $1  per 
basket  and  $1.50  per  carrier,  or  $1.50  per 
large  basket.  Grapes  in  large  supply ; 

small  baskets  go  as  follows  :  Concords,  nine 
cents ;  Delawares,  Niagaras  and  Salems.  10 
cents;  wild  grapes,  $2  per  bushel.  Eggs 

scarce  and  high,  with  prospects  of  very 

high  prices  later,  according  to  good  au¬ 
thorities  ;  fancy  fresh  wholesaling  as  high 
as  45  cents  in  some  cases;  fresh,  40 ;  good 
Western,  34  to  36  ;  storage,  25  to  29  cents 
per  dozen.  Butter  moving  up.  with  demand 
good ;  best  grades.  32  to  33  cents  per 

pound ;  good  medium,  30  to  31.  Cheese 
also  inclined  upward;  sage,  18  to  18V*' 
cents ;  cream,  17  to  18  cents  per  pound". 
All  meats  in  light  supply,  hut  enough  for 
demand  at  present  higli  prices.  Beef,  best, 
dressed,  15  cents  for  sides;  hind  quarters, 
18  cents;  fores,  12  cents;  on  the  hoof,  8% 
cents  for  best  Eastern ;  other  grades,  five 
to  seven  cents.  Veal,  dressed,  16  cents 
for  best;  others,  12  to  14  cents.  Lave  veals 
10%  cent*  for  best.  7%  to  8%  cents  for 
others.  Lamb  in  good  supply  and  prices 
good,  11  to  12  cents  for  best,  eight  to  10 
cents  for  other  grades,  dressed.  Hogs, 
dressed,  10%  cents  per  pound;  live.  8% 
cents  on  the  average.  Poultry,  dressed, 
fowls,  17  to  18  cents  per  pound;  broilers, 
20  to  22  cents ;  ducks,  20  cents  ;  live  hens, 
14  cents  ;  chickens.  15  to  16  cents. 

A.  e.  p. 


r  'Cob  or  grain— wet,  dry  or  oily- 
‘  Bull  Dog”  grinds  most  feed  on 
power.  Can’t  clog— force  feed. 

One  set  of  rollers  grinds5,000  bu. 

BullDogl^s  ka 

-  Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

If  it  doesn’t  grind  faster,  finer, 

\  cheaper  than  any  mill  you  ever 
saw,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
^Write  for  details,  stating  H.  P. 

.of  engine.  Loix  Mig.  Co., 

J204  East  Road,  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 


-the  vis£ 
least 


The  great  Jersey,  **  Vio¬ 
let  Sultan  Fox.”  Was 
Grand  Champion  heifer, 
....  ,  _  .  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  in 

1910,  and  Grand  Champion  cow  in  1911. 
Owned  by  R.  L.  P eebly,  keen  business  farmer 
*"d  "s.ef  of  Sharp’-s  Tubular,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


ming 


force  of  other  separators  and 


SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Why  do  they  use  Tubulars?  Be¬ 
cause  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skim- 
-  skim  twice  as  clean.  These  brainy, 

successful  men  value  high  production  in  both  cows  and  machines.  They  want 
the  most  for  their  money.  They  make  an  extra  profit  whenever  they  can. 
They  use  Tubulars  to  make  a 
profit  no  other  separator  can 
make.  Furthermore,  they  like 
the  fact  that  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubulars  contain  no  disks. 

You  are  level-headed  and  quick  to  value  extra 
profits.  You  can’t  forget  that  simple  Tubulars  make 
more  money  than  complicated  machines.  When  you 
ask  us  for  Catalog  1.53  you  get  prompt  and  cour¬ 

teous  attention. 

WANT  fl  FREE  TRIAL? 

Want  to  trade  in  your  old 

separator?  Just  say  so, 

and  we  will  arrange  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas.  Tex. 

Toronto.Can.;  Winnipeg, Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


College  Belle  Wayne,” 
the  wonderful  Holstein 
cow  raised  and  owned  by 

*tie  "Rvicultural  college  tiaaoia. 

I  he  1  ubular  is  used  at  this  college  as  at  others. 


South  Dakota. 


Used  With  ”* 

Champions! 


WHY? 


Men  who  raise  champion  cows  know 
that  big  production  means  extra  profits. 
Such  men  select  the  biggest  produc¬ 
ing  cream  separator.  They  use  the 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

The  Larpest  Dealers  in  Ginsenu  in  the  United  States 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


•  Highest  Prices — Liberal  Assortment 


QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers  1 
Write  for  Price  List  ancl  References 
Write  Today — Write  Now 

TIiAnXTY  LEVY 

383  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


D  /t  %A#  ri  I  D  C  HIGHEST  CASH 
»*HV¥  r  U  O  prices  paid 
FOR  SKUNK,  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  ETC. 

We  guarantee  full  satisfaction  or 
return  furs  free  of  charge.  .Send 
for  price  list  and  market  reports. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  6  CO.  ’ 

46  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Positively  the  Best  Firm  to  Sell  Raw  Furs 

We  pay  all  express chargesand  chargeno  commission 


Partner  in  Jersey  and  Dairy  Business. 

Address  M.  M.  C.  -  Rurai,  New-Youker,  N.  Y 

W  A  NT  F  D-IIonest  man  t0  ship  an  honest 

4  quality  of  eggs  and  receive  an 

honest  price  for  same:  for  retail  route;  no  com¬ 
missions  oat.  H.  C.  TILLEY,  Port  Chester,  N.  V. 

SINGLE  MAN  WANTED-1’0  ”?ilkT  and  hp,p 

iwtmifci#  care  for  Jerseys , -hhI 
Poultry.  If  you  can  milk  and  will  learn— poultry 
experience  not  necessary.  Enclose  recommenda¬ 
tion.  State  wages  with  board. 

SHKLDONCKOFT,  •  Silver  Lake,  Vn. 

W  A  N  T  E  n-EXP  K  RIEWCEU  FARMER  to 

■■nn  1  bu  work  farm  on  shares  or  permanent 
agricultural  plan.  Fully  equipped  with  modern 
tools,  including  silo,  cutter,  2  gas  engines,  tlireo 
heavy  horses,  lteg'd  Holstein  Bull,  eight  Cows. 
Established  summer  seashore  trade  for  milk,  vege¬ 
tables,  wood,  iee,  poultry,  etc.  Working  40  acres. 
100  more  available.  Eight-room  house.  Schools  and 
churches  near  by  Near  R.R.  station,  New  London. 
Conn.  References  required.  Box  13,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Married  man;  must  he  good  milker:  clean, 
efficient;  no  intoxicants  tolerated.  Wages, 
sixty  dollars  month.  Four-room  house. 

Give  age,  experience,  ability,  first  letter. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Superintendant  and  Manager  Wanted 

College  man,  married,  about  35,  with  all  around 
practical  experience:  familiar  with  double  entry 
bookkeeping  and  marketing.  Man  now  employed 
perfeired.  Farm  is  350  acres,  near  New  York.  Ap- 
h<-ant  must  offer  high  credentials.  B.  H.  C.,  care 
ural  New-Yorker. 


£ 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  Ian  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Oiuatratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  na 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave„  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


-A.  TTE  3NT  T  I  O  TXT 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  :te  to  48.  830 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined, $1',  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examination  before 
paying  for  them.  Remit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  iiiO  West  Until  St.,  New  York. 

M I ;  M  T  F  R  N I  TRAPPERS!  BUYERS  I  Make 
1IUI1 1  LIIO.  More  Money.  Read  Hunter- 
Trador-Trapper  128-200  p.  magazine  about 
game,  guns,  dogs,  furs,  fish,  roots,  trap¬ 
ping  secrets,  10c.  Camp  &  Trail,  16-24  p. 
weekly,  same  subjects,  raw  fur  roports, 
Harding,  Publ.,  Box 509,  Columbus.  O 


W  A  NTFn~^Hvem’)0r  1st :  an  experienced 
,  1  Herdsman,  married,  to  take 

I  charge  of  small  herd  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle; 
must  come  well  recommended  and  be  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  one  additional  milker;  position  permanent. 
ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

W  ANTED— A  Head  Herdsman  for  registered  Dairy  Cattle 
>»  and  Hogs;  experience  in  advanced  registry  work  re¬ 
quired  ;  comfortable  house  furnished ;  position  permanent 

Address  DELAWARE  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  NEWARK,  DEL. 

AWE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
”  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich 


For  Sale— 59  Acre  Fruit  Farm  1|i”i,etot^« 

school,  postoffice.  Write  C.  W.  DURR,  Eakles  Mills,  Md 


sale  Vermont  Farms  8  Village  Property 

C.  E.  CADY,  Heal  Estate  Broker,  Barnard.  Vt 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS, 


A  resporwi- 

-  —  ..  — . .  . .  bio  [inn  deal- 

n|K  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Keferc-n.  ,. 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

I..  YAOEK  &  CO.,  736  Press  KIdz.,  Mnghxmtou.  ,\.  Y. 


For  Sa!P~G7  flCRES  IN  BLUE  ri°GE  FOOTHILLS.  3  hours 
'  ^  from  Washington;  2  railroads.  Suitable 

tor  country  home,  fruit  growing  or  intensive  fann¬ 
ing.  Modern  plumbing.  Bearing  orchard.  Outbuild¬ 
ings.  Address,  Owner,  "Orchard  Hill,”  Front  Royal  Va 


prices.  5c. 


SKUNK 

M.  J.  Jewett  A:  Sons,  I 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk- 
rut  and  all  other  raw  f urs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
A  square  deal”  to  everyone. 

_  Price-list  free. 

Redwood,  N.  Y„  Dept- 29 


124  Acre  Farm  near  Newtown,  Pa.,  For  Sale 

substantial  stone  house  of  16  rooms,  bath— wide  hall  am 
open  stairway— porches— hot  water,  heat,  electric  lights 

fine  old  shado  trees — tenant  house — large  barns _ N'csh 

ailing  meadow,  Only  5  minutes  to  railroad  station  and 
trolleys— near  Philadelphia— Trenton  markets.  A  splen¬ 
did  farm  and  country  house — offered  at  a  bargain  oi 
a  quick  sale.  HORACE  G.  REEDER,  Newtown,  pA 

\j\7~ ~ Ca,ve*’  Poultry, 
^  ^ ^ Fancy  Eggs,  Chest- 

mils  and  Shellbarks.  WM.  H.  COHEN  &(50  Com 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St., New  York 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St„  New  York 
Poultry,  Pggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


APPLES  and  PEARS 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO 100  Murray  St .,  New  York 
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October  19,  1912. 


The  Fastest  Selling  Car  in  America 


BEFORE  we  announced  this  car 
we  had  signed  contracts  for  over 
39,000.  Y et  we  had  planned  to 
limit  our  1913  production  to 
40,000  cars.  We  are  now  ship¬ 
ping  150  cars  a  day.  Yet  we  could  ship 
500  a  day  if  we  could  make  them.  Right 
now  we  are  over  3,000  cars  behind  our 
immediate  shipping  orders.  We  have 
been  in  this  condition  for  the  last  30 
days.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  we 
never  could  catch  up. 

Practically  every  important  1913  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  announcements 
will  prove  precisely  what  we  have  been 
claiming— that  there  is  not  a  $1,200  car 
built  that  has  any  more  practical  value 
to  offer  than  this  one  for  $985. 

And  here  are  the  comparative  facts 
which  support  this  seemingly  bold  state¬ 
ment. 

Automobile  values  must  be  looked  at 
from  several  different  angles.  You 
must  consider  not  only  the  price,  but 
what  that  price  buys  you.  You  must 
take  into  consideration  the  power,  the 
strength,  the  beauty,  the  construction, 
the  size,  the  appearance  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  car.  You  must  judge  a  car 
by  the  material  in  it ;  the  workmanship 
in;  it ;  the  methods  employed  to  produce 
to  and  last  but  not  least,  the  facilities  be¬ 
hind  the  production  methods. 

Examine  each  one  of  these  funda¬ 
mentals  in  this  Overland  at  $985  and  you 
will  find  a  car  that  is  identical  with  any 
$1,200  car  in  the  world.  Go  further  and 


you  find  high-grade  construction  and 
painstaking  care  in  finish  that  equal  the 
production  methods  employed  in  the 
making  of  any  $5,000  car  you  know  of. 

This  car  has  the  power  of  a  $1,200 
car;  it  has  the  strength  of  a  $1,200  car; 
it  has  the  size  of  a  $1,200  car ;  it  has  the 
seating  capacity  of  a  $1,200  car;  it  has 
the  wheel  base  of  a  $1,200  car;  it  has 
the  chassis  construction  of  a  $1,200  car; 
it  has  the  comfort  of  a  $1,200  car ;  it  has 
the  beauty  and  finish  of  a  $1,200  car. 

Take  the  equipment  item  alone.  It 
has  a  Warner  speedometer — the  best 
made;  it  has  a  fine  mohair  top  and  boot; 
it  has  a  clear  vision  wind  shield ;  it  has 
a  self-starter  and  Prestolite  tank— every 
practical  accessory  made  for  an  automo¬ 
bile.  And  all  for  the  one  price — $985. 
There  are  no  “extras.” 

Then  there  are  those  important  con¬ 
struction  features  which  are  only  found 
on  the  very  high-priced  cars.  This 
model  has  a  drop-forged  I  beam  section 
front  axle,  fitted  with  the  famous  Timken 
bearings ;  a  three-quarter  floating  rear 
axle  fitted  with  Hyatt  bearings  ;  a  selec¬ 
tive  transmission,  with  three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse,  fitted  with  annular 
bearings,  and  a  cold  rolled  pressed  steel 
frame.  It  has  the  center  control.  The 
brakes  are  unusually  large  for  a  car  of 
this  size  and  power,  and  are  ample  for 
cars  of  much  greater  weight.  There  are 
two  powerful  sets  of  the  drum  type, 
internal  expanding  and  external  con¬ 
tracting.  The  great  braking  surface  of 
these  is  indicated  by  their  dimensions. 


13  inches  by  2 %  inches  each.  These 
are  the  brake  dimensions  you  find  on 
$1,500  cars.  Pick  up  the  catalogue  of 
any  $1,500  car  and  see  for  yourself.  The 
springs  are  semi-elliptic  front, .  three- 
quarter  elliptic  rear.  Each  spring  has 
six  leaves.  Tires  are  32x3/^  Q.  D. 

This  model  is  superbly  finished.  The 
striking  body  is  in  dark  Overland  blue. 
Battleship  Gray  wheels  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  rich,  dark  body  which  is 
trimmed  in  black  and  nickel  plate. 

How  can  we  market  this  car  at  this 
price?  By  making  40,000  cars  a  year- 
increased  production  brings  decreased 
selling  prices.  There  is  the  answer  in 
six  small  words. 

If  we  could  bring  you  fully  to  realize 
the  size  of  our  huge  organization,  you 
would  more  fully  appreciate  and  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  this  car  and  why  we 
can  do  what  others  cannot. 

The  demand  for  this  car  has  already 
swamped  the  entire  visible  supply  for 
the  1913  season.  It  has  actually  sim¬ 
mered  down  to  a  mere  allotment  pro¬ 
position.  So  if  you  want  an  Overland 
“69”  get  your  order  in  quick. 

Any  man  who  pays  over  $985  for  a 
completely  equipped  30  horsepower,  five 
passenger  touring  car  of  this  type  and 
size  is  just  wasting  money. 

See  this  Model  “69”  at  the  Overland 
salesroom  in  your  city  at  once.  Order 
early  if  you  want  it  early.  Handsome 
catalogue  on  request.  .  Write  today,  ad¬ 
dressing  Department  127. 


The  W illy s-O verland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Self  Starter 
30  Horsepower 
5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
110-inch  Wheel  Base 
Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


Warner  Speedometer 
Remy  Magneto 
Prestolite  Tank 
Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision  Wind 
Shield 
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SULPHUR  AS  A  FERTI¬ 
LIZER. 

New  Ideas  in  Plant  Feeding. 

Remarkable  discoveries  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  sulphur  as 
a  fertilizer  have  been  made 
both  in  Europe  and  America 
during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Since  the  articles  tell¬ 
ing  of  these  new  ideas  have 
been  published'  in  technical 
journals  not  accessible  to  the 
average  man  interested  in 
agriculture,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  gather  the  important 
facts  together  so  that  they 
may  be  available  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturist. 

The  work  of  E.  B.  Hart 
and  W.  H.  Peterson  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will 
first  be  considered,  as  it  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  These  men,  while 
investigating  the  supply  of 
sulphur  in  feeds  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  wool  production, 
found  it  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amounts  of  sulphur 
in  common  crops  used  as 
feeds.  Their  determinations 
showed  such  startling  discrep¬ 
ancies  from  Wolfe’s  tables 
and  other  standard  sources 
as  to  the  amounts  of  sulphur 
found  in  plants  that  they 
made  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject. 

The  reason  for  the  errors 
has  long  been  recognized,  but 
it  has  not  generally  been  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  need  any 
special  attention.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however;  the  errors 
were  so  large  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  change  the  status  of 
sulphur  as  a  plant  food,  and 
now  this  element  must  be 
considered  with  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  other 
essential  elements  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  large  quantities. 

Formerly  when  the  amount 
of  sulphur  in  a  plant  was  to 
be  determined  the  plant  was 
ignited  and  the  sulphur  in 
the  ash  was  reported  as  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  the 
plant.  Sulphur,  however,  in 
certain  forms  is  volatile,  and 
when  exposed  to  a  high  heat 
is  driven  off  in  a  gaseous 
form  and  lost.  In  this  way 
we  secured  our  wrong  ideas 
regarding  the  importance  of 
sulphur  in  plants.  It  is  con- 
ceded  by  all  agricultural 
chemists  that  sulphur  is  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  plants;  they  did 
not  suppose  that  it  was  re¬ 
quired,  except  in  extremely 


BELLE  OF  GEORGIA  PEACHES  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  447. 


small  amounts,  hence  the 
common  statement  that  the 
soil  already  contains  plenty 
o  f  sulphur  for  the  crops. 
Hart  and  Peterson  went  at 
the  problem  in  a  different 
way.  They  found  the  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  air-dry  plant  by 
a  modern  method  of  analysis. 
This  prevented  the  losses 
caused  by  ignition  and  gives 
us  our  first  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  table 
prepared  by  them  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  practical  man 
the  clearest  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  discoveries. 
(See  table  next  page.)  In 
the  first  column  we  have  the 
pounds  of  sulphur  which 
would  be  removed  per  acre 
according  to  the  standard  au¬ 
thorities  previous  to  1911. 
The  second  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  sulphur  actually 
removed,  and  the  third  the 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
removed  per  acre.  The  last 
table  shows  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  sulphur  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  compari¬ 
son  is  surprising  in  its  results. 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that 
sulphur  in  special  plants  such 
as  Alfalfa,  turnip  and  cab¬ 
bage  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  in  all 
cases  it  occurs  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  sulphur  is  not  more 
abundant  in  the  soil  than 
phosphoric  acid,  what  is 
gained  by  rainfall  being  lost 
by  drainage.  From  these 
facts  it  is  evident  that  if  it 
is  necessary  to  add  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  soil,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  add  sulphur. 
This  has  been  done  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  a  certain  extent, 
since  superphosphates  and 
gypsum,  also  ammonium  and 
potassium  sulphates,  all  con¬ 
tain  sulphur.  These  fertiliz¬ 
ers  were  not  used  on  account 
of  the  sulphur  contained  in 
them,  however,  but  for  other 
reasons.  The  new  facts  con¬ 
cerning  sulphur  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  beneficial  action  of 
some  of  these  substances  as 
compared  with  others.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  difference 
may  be  due  more  to  the  sul¬ 
phur  than  the  difference  in 
solubility,  as  formerly  sup¬ 
posed.  Hart  and  Peter¬ 
son  naturally  concluded 
as  a  result  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  that  sulphur  must  be 
systematically  added  to  the 
soil  in  order  to  secure  a  ra¬ 
tional  system  of  fertilization. 
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European  agricultural  scientists  have  also  been  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  fact  that  they  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  matter  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view  makes  their  results  all  the  more  interesting 
and  valuable.  Their  methods  have  been  invariably 
to  use  some  form  of  sulphur  directly  as  a  fertilizer 
in  pot  or  field  experiments.  So  far  as  is  known 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  work  of  Hart  and  Peter¬ 
son  ;  at  least,  they  seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  sul¬ 
phur  acted  indirectly,  affecting  the  soil  bacteria  in 
some  way  rather  than  directly  as  a  plant  food. 

E.  Boullanger  tried  out  three  forms  of  sulphur  in 
pot  experiments.  All  three — iron  sulphate,  uranium 
sulphate  and  flowers  of  sulphur — proved  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  plants.  At  another  time  the  same  in¬ 
vestigator  added  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the  soil  and 
found  that  the  growth'  of  carrots,  beans,  celery, 
lettuce,  sorrel,  endive,  potatoes,  onions  and  spinach 
was  greatly  improved.  He  further  stated  that  the 
weight  of  the  vegetables  was  increased  from  10  per 
cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

Maizeres  added  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  250-300  kilo¬ 
grams  per  hectare  (2,226  to  4,452  pounds  per  acre) 
to  his  fields  of  potatoes  and  beets.  Large  increases 
in  the  yields  followed  and  he  decided  the  value  was 
due  to  two  causes — the  disinfecting  action  of  the 
sulphur  and  the  direct  entering  of  the  sulphur  into 
the  composition  of  the  plant. 

The  use  of  sulphur  in  Germany  during  1909,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  Chancrin  and  A.  Desriot,  resulted  in 
the  reduction  of  potato  diseases  and  an  increase  in 
yield.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  the  bene¬ 
ficial  action  was  that  the  sulphur  might  cause  a  par¬ 
tial  sterilization  of  the  soil,  similar  to  that  caused 
by  heat  and  other  agents. 


Crop. 

Wheat  (30  bu.) . 

Barley  (40  bu.) . 

Oat  (45  bu.) . 

Corn  (30  bu.) . 

Alfalfa  (9,000  lbs..).. 

Turnip  . . 

Tobacco  . 

Cabbage  . 

Potatoes  (3,360  lbs.) 

An  article  in  a  German  agricultural  paper  states 
that  experiments  show  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  diseased  tubers  when  the 
soil  was  treated  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Not  only 
was  this  true,  but  the  condition  of  the  soil  was  im¬ 
proved  and  the  yield  increased. 

L.  Degrully  writes  that  experiments  carried  on  in 
1911  showed  that  109  g.  of  sulphur  per  square  meter 
(about  975  pounds  per  acre)  doubled  the  crop  of  beets 
and  increased  the  yield  of  turnips  33  per  cent.  A 
large  part  of  the  sulphur  appeared  later  in  the  soil 
as  sulphates.  Pie  supposed  the  benefit  was  due  to  the 
direct  effect  of  sulphur  on  the  plant.  Pyrites  has  also 
been  used  successfully  in  vineyards  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  added  chemical  agents  to  the  soil 
and  markedly  improved  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil. 

The  last  case  of  using  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  which 
will  be  considered  in  this  article  is  reported  by  A. 
Demolon,  who  mentions  the  use  of  residues  from  gas 
purifications  in  France.  The  value  is  ascribed  to  the 
sulphur  which  forms  40  per  cent,  of  the  residues.  He 
also  states  that  flowers  of  sulphur  added  to  garden 
soil  gave  a  better  growth  of  leaves  and  roots,  and 
favored  development  of  chlorophyll. 

The  practical  trials  of  sulphur  in  Europe  confirm 
the  laboratory  work  done  in  America  and  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  sulphur  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  a  rational  fertilizer.  It  is  a  point  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  should  be  familiar  with,  and  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  deciding  on  a  fertilizer.  Sulphur 
may  be  applied  as  flowers  of  sulphur,  iron  pyrites, 
gypsum,  or  in  superphosphates,  sulphates  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  ammonium,  and  stable  manures.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  to  apply  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  directly  to  plots  of  turnips,  onions,  cabbage  and 
potatoes,  as  the  first  three  require  particularly  large 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  the  latter  has  responded  to 
the  use  of  this  element  in  a  gratifying  manner  ac¬ 
cording  to  actual  trials.  elmer  e.  fickett. 


A  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  AT  WORK. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  449  shows  a  gasoline  -traction 
engine  at  work  on  the  farm  of  Edward  Notestine,  a 
progressive  farmer  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Gaso¬ 
line  engines  have  been  used  in  parts  of  the  West 
for  some  time  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  Mr.  Notes¬ 
tine  is  the  first  man  in  this  section  to  demonstrate 
their  use  for  farm  work  in  Pennsylvania.  When  Mr. 
Notestine  purchased  this  engine  and  gave  out  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  would  use  same  on  his  farm  for 


I. 

Sulphur 
According 
to  Wolff's 
Removed 
Pounds, 
per  Acre. 
3.55 

5.1 

6.2 
5.35 

37.8 

44.4 

62!  8 


II. 

Sulphur 

Actually 

Removed. 

Pounds 
per  Acre. 

15.7 
14.3 

19.7 
12.0 

64 . 8 
92.2 
21.0 
98.0 
11.5 


III. 

Phosphoric 
Acid 
Removed 
Pounds 
per  Acre. 
21.1 
20.7 

19.4 
18.0 
39.9 
33.1 
16.0 
61.0 

21.5 


plowing,  cutting  his  wheat  and  oat  crop,  etc.,  other 
farmers  generally  looked  askance  at  him,  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  he  will  find  that  it  will  not  work. 
Mr.  Notestine  bought  the  engine  and  a  plow  that 
turns  up  four  furrows  at  a  time  and  started  into  do¬ 
ing  his  Spring  plowing.  The  motor  worked  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  has  cut  his  wheat  and  oats  crop  and 
hauled  them  in  with  this  power,  and  is  doing  his  Fall 
plowing  with  same.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  other  farmers  in  this  section  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  experiment  has  been  a  success.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  of  20  horse  power.  This  farmer  is  using 
same  both  on  level  and  hilly  ground;  he  is  at  the 
present  time  doing  his  Fall  plowing  with  it.  It  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory  in  the  uses  he  has  put  it 
to,  plowing,  cutting  his  crops  of  wheat,  hay  and  oats, 
and  in  other  farm  work.  Fie  operates  a  large  farm, 
and  is  one  of  Mifflin  County's  best  known  and  most 
progressive  farmers.  The  weight  of  this  engine  is 
12,600  pounds.  e.  e.  c. 

THE  FALL  GRAFTING  FAD. 

Did  any  of  your  folks  ever  hear  it  said  that  a  pear 
tree  is  fatal  to  a  peach?  I  know  some  people  firmly 
believe  that  a  peach  tree  will  surely  die  if  set  next 
to  a  pear.  I  have  had  some  experience  that  seems  to 
back  up  that  thory,  but  I  have  had  the  peach  die 
when  there  was  a  good  alibi  for  the  pear,  so  I  think 
“not  proven”  a  proper  verdict.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y. 
please  take  the  stand? 

What  about  grafting  trees  now  and  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember?  No  one  around  here  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  but  a  man  is  collecting  a  lot  of  money  in  our 
town  for  grafting  apple  and  pear  trees;  claims  it  is 
a  suitable  and  proper  time.  He  uses  two-year-old 
wood,  too.  I  saw  some  of  his  work  to-day,  and  his 
scions  had  spurs  on  every  one.  He  says  they  will 
fruit  earlier.  His  price  is  five  cents  each  scion,  and 
he  puts  in  a  good  many,  over  one  hundred  in  some 
trees — claims  special  virtues  for  his  wax — says  it  is 
expensive  and  contains  rubber.  Says  he  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Cornell.  His  circular  is  signed  by  a  forestry 
company,  and  solicits  all  kinds  of  tree  contracts.  To 
his  credit  it  may  be  said  that  he  hasn’t  recommended 
the  hypodermic  treatment  for  injecting  medicine  into 
the  sap.  u.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

A  man  is  going  around  in  our  neighborhood  graft¬ 
ing  large  old  apple  and  pear  trees ;  he  seems  to  be 
honest;  says  he  has  done  Fall  grafting  the  last  15 
years ;  some  of  the  grafts  made  about  six  weeks  ago 
have  leafed  out.  What  do  you  think  about  it?  He 
said  in  Missouri  nobody  thinks  of  grafting  in  Spring. 
I  have  more  time  in  Fall,  therefore  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  to  graft  successfully  in  Fall, 
or  if  the  man  is  only  a  “grafter.”  E.  K. 

Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  pear  tree  exerts  any  unfavor¬ 
able  influence  over  a  peach  tree  planted  near  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  that  it  might  check  its  growth  by  robbing  it 
of  moisture  or  plant  food,  which  might  be  the  case 
with  any  other  variety  of  fruit  or  shade  tree  planted 
near  the  peach  tree. 

Fruit  trees  are  grafted  in  early  Spring,  just  before 
the  beginning  of  active  growth,  so  that  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  scion  and  the  stock  will  be  likely  to  take 
place  quickly  and  before  the  scion  can  dry  out.  Most 
fruit  trees  stop  growth  early  in  September,  so  that  no 
such  union  would  take  place  in  a  graft  made  at  this 
time,  and  the  scion  would  be  likely  to  be  dead  by  the 
following  Spring.  People  are  too  ready  to  accept  new 
theories  from  traveling  agents  in  regard  to  fruit  trees, 
which  accounts  for  the  number  of  men  selling  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

New  Jersey  Station.  m.  a.  blake. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  faith  in  Fall  grafting.  In 
reply  to  a  question  somewhat  like  the  above  Prof. 
Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Station  says : 

The  work  ought  not  to  be  done  until  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  new  year,  under  no  circumstance  in  the  Fall. 
If  it  is  topworking  young  trees  that  is  contemplated, 
whip,  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of  grafting,  can  far  bet¬ 
ter  be  done  in  early  Spring  than  Fall.  I  can  hardly  im¬ 
agine  conditions  such  that  Fall  grafting  in  topworking 
trees  of  any  kind  or  any  age  would  be  better  than  choos¬ 
ing  the  work  in  the  Spring.  Several  letters  have  come 
to  this  Station  during  the  past  few  months  in  regard  to 
Fall  grafting,  which  lead  me  to  think  that  some  one  has 
recommended  the  practice  to  fruit  growers  in  general,  in 
the  State.  I  am  sure  that  grafting  in  the  Fall  can  hardly 
be  more  than  another  unprofitable  fad  for  fruit  growers 
already  burdened  with  too  many  fads. 

There  are,  certainly,  fads  enough  in  this  world  to 
stagger  most  of  us  if  we  tried  them  on.  We  feel 
disposed  to  give  every  fair  proposition  a  trial  before 
condemning  it,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  ladders  and 
the  fakers  start  in  to  coin  money  before  their  schemes 
are  tried  out.  The  man  who  pays  for  the  work  must 
pay  for  the  experience.  Paying  for  experience  is  like 
buying  a  ticket  on  the  road  to  the  poorhouse.  Our 
advice  is  to  let  Fall  grafting  and  similar  fads  alone. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  HAY  BUSINESS. 

Many  farmers  are  seriously  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  turning  their  attention  to  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  hay.  This  is  a  topic  that  needs  consideration  be¬ 
fore  changing  from  the  dairy  business  to  engage  in 
it.  It  may  be  done  successfully,  I  believe,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  farmer  who  has  always  been 
handling  the  dairy  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  every 
point  until  he  has  had  considerable  experience.  As  a 
rule  the  farmers  who  are  growing  hay  for  market 
largely  are  running  out  their  farms.  This  may  not 
be  necessary  if  one  has  just  the  right  ideas  of  the  job 
and  has  had  experience.  I  know  of  several  localities 
where  dairying  is  the  rule  but  where  now  and  then 
a  farmer  has  turned  his  attention  to  selling  hay  from 
his  farm.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  the  farms  have 
been  producing  less  as  the  years  go  on.  In  a  few 
cases  the  farms  have  kept  up  to  their  normal  capacity 
or  have  actually  improved.  In  a  conversation  with 
one  of  these  farmers  recently  he  said  that  his  farm 
did  not  produce  much  over  half  what  it  did  when  he 
commenced  to  sell  hay.  His  reason  for  the  change  is 
the  same  that  others  give  for  changing,  lack  of  com¬ 
petent  labor  for  the  dairy  business. 

In  one  locality  in  this  State  where  hay  has  been 
the  principal  product  for  market  for  a  number  of 
years  I  was  told  that  the  land  is  in  a  poor  state  of 
production.  The  farmer  who  gave  me  the  statement 
advocated  raising  Short-horns  for  beef  and  milk.  He 
said  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  the  right  help  to 
carry  on  the  dairying  extensively,  but  that  the  farmer 
can  do  some  dairying  and  grow  some  beef  and  come 
out  on  the  right  side.  All  of  these  statements  are 
rather  against  the  idea  of  selling  hay.  In  one  other 
locality  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  one  just  noted 
I  found  farmers  had  been  selling  hay  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  that  their  farms  are  improving  consider¬ 
ably.  They  did  run  down  for  a  time,  but  the  farmers 
changed  their  methods  and  are  making  more  money 
than  before,  and  are  improving  their  lands  at  the 
same  time.  The  reason  given  is  this:  They  are  do¬ 
ing  more  in  the  dairy  line  than  formerly,  and  they  are 
selling  rather  less  hay.  They  sell  the  higher  priced 
hay,  which  is  at  the  same  time  poorer  hay  for  cows, 
and  they  use  the  mixed  hay  and  clover  for  the  dairy. 
They  also  use  some  other  crops  for  the  rows,  such  as 
corn  fodder  or  silage,  and  some  t>f  the  straw  is  also 
used.  They  have  made  a  good  reputation  for  hay  in 
the  markets,  which  adds  to  their  advantages  when 
making  sales.  They  use  some  of  the  manure  for  top¬ 
dressing  and  supplement  with  a  rather  liberal  use  of 
chemicals.  Experience  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  needs 
of  the  soil  has  helped  them  to  win  out  in  a  policy  of 
selling  a  part  of  the  hay  gcown.  This  method  also 
saves  them  in  part  from  being  one-crop  farmers, 
something  that  needs  to  be  avoided  in  most  cases. 
The  one-crop  farmer  can  grow  more  than  he  can 
harvest  usually.  It  is  better  to  diversify  a  little  at 
least,  although  too  much  diversity  is  as  bad  as  too 
little. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  growing  hay,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  help  has 
become  more  acute,  but  as  yet  we  have  sold  but  little. 
Perhaps  we  have  given  the  subject  of  market  hay 
as  much  study  as  anyone  here,  because  we  have  been 
considering  the  growing  of  hay  as  long  as  anyone. 
Our  hay  crop  seems  to  be  gradually  improving  each 
year.  There  will  be  unfavorable  years,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  think  we  can  keep  our  growth  good  if  we  take 
pains  enough  with  it.  We  make  it  a  practice  to  plow 
as  soon  as  seems  necessary  to  make  a  good  growth. 
A  large  part  of  our  seeding  is  with  oats  and  peas. 
Sometimes  we  sow  this  crop  two  years  in  succession 
if  the  field  appears  to  need  more  tillage  than  can  be 
given  in  one  season.  By  seeding  with  oats  and  peas 
we  get  a  good  crop  of  oat-and-pea  hay.  That  is  a 
kind  that  cattle  like,  and  it  matures  just  after  the 
meadow  hay  has  been  harvested  as  a  rule.  In  that 
way  we  lengthen  the  period  of  harvest,  which  gives 
us  a  better  chance  than  if  all  were  of  the  usual  sort. 
Another  point  is  the  fact  that  we  get  a  better  seeding 
when  the  stuff  is  cut  off  earlier  than  when  oats,  for 
example,  are  left  to  mature.  We  think  that  peas,  be¬ 
ing  legumes,  help  a  little  to  enrich  the  soil  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  nitrogen  and  some  humus-making  ma¬ 
terial.  Clover  the  following  year  usually  does  well 
if  we  have  limed  the  field  well.  In  our  practice  we 
use  the  pea-and-oat  hay  and  the  clover  for  our  cows, 
and  1  should  expect  to  do  so  if  I  were  to  try  to  sell 
some  hay.  If  manure  has  not  been  used  on  the  seed¬ 
ing  we  top-dress  it  the  following  Winter.  Commonly 
we  use  manure  in  seeding.  As  wre  feed  some  pea- 
and-oat  hay  we  think  we  inoculate  for  peas  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  manure.  We  do  as  much  top-dressing  as  we 
can  every  year,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  use  chem¬ 
icals  on  the  older  meadows  if  there  is  a  good  sod 
and  we  are  not  able  to  top-dress  with  manure.  In  a 
general  way  this  is  how  we  will  have  to  go  at  the 
hay  business  if  we  would  keep  our  land  in  good  pro¬ 
duction.  By  following  some  such  method  we  may 
sell  off  a  part  of  the  cows  and  sell  some  hay.  Were 
milk  prices  a  little  better  it  would  seem  undesirable 
to  reduce  the  dairy  very  much  anyway.  As  it  is  some 
reduction  may  have  to  be  made.  While  considering 
the  question  we  may  as  well  think  of  the  possible  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  price  of  hay',  as  there  has  been  in  the  price 
of  milk.  There  is  more  than  one  side  to  the  subject, 
and  we  would  better  go  slow  in  changing. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  h.  lyon. 
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FRUIT  AND  LEAF  BUDS. 

E.  S.  Black,  of  New  Jersey,  has  given  us  much  valuable 
information  regarding  the  nursery  and  growing  of  young 
trees.  I  would  feel  indebted  to  him  if  he  would  tell  us 
how  to  tell  the  blossom  buds  from  the  fruit  buds,  espe¬ 
cially  peaches,  in  cutting  scions  from  bearing  trees.  Also 
his  method  of  treating  new  peach  pits  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  them  to  crack  the  first  yeax-,  and  how 
to  hold  those  over  for  another  year  that  fail  to  crack. 

w.  F.  K. 

W.  F.  K.  is  not  alone  in  his  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  leaf  and  fruit  buds  of  the  apple  and  peach 
tree.  Many  supposedly  expert  budders  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  fruit  buds  from  the  leaf  buds  of  the 
apple,  and  this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  know 
when  taking  buds  from  orchard  or  fruiting  trees. 
The  apple  buds  and  grafts  should  only  be  used  from 
the  current  year’s  growth,  as  the  buds  on  this  growth 
will  all  make  leaf  buds  another  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  terminal  bud,  which  as  a  rufe  will 
make  a  blossom  bud  the  next  year  if  left  on  the  tree. 

Nature  has  so  decreed  that  the  two 
great  acts  in  vegetable  life  are  those  of 
wood  growth  by  extension,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  growth  into  flowers 
and  fruits.  Thus  the  leaf  buds  are  on 
the  newer  growth  or  terminal  branches, 
and  they  are  essential  to  the  wood 
growth  of  the  tree.  When  used  as  buds 
or  grafts  for  propagating  the  variety, 
and  inserted  into  a  stock,  they  develop 
into  a  tree,  instead  of  flower  and  fruit 
as  they  would  if  left  on  the  orchard  tree 
for  a  second  year’s  growth. 

The  branches  shown  will  fully  illus¬ 
trate  the  difference  between  leaf  and 
fruit  buds.  No.  1  has  made  a  perfect 
growth  for  both  wood  and  fruit.  When 
the  leaves  are  removed  the  current 
year’s  growth  will  show  perfect  leaf 
buds— those  near  the  base  are  blind  buds 
and  should  not  be  used,  neither  should 
the  very  top  buds,  as  they  are  not  fully 
developed.  Below  the  current  year’s 
growth  is  two-year  growth,  on  which 
are  the  fruit  spurs  or  buds;  these  have 
from  one  to  two  leaves,  and  are  so 
formed  as  to  make  from  one  to  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  blossoms  next  year.  No.  2  is  of 
the  same  character  of  growth,  except 
the  fruit  spurs  arc  more  prominent  and 
have  had  a  rosette  of  leaves  on  each 
spur.  No  one  would  think  of  using  the 
fruiting  wood  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2 
for  propagating  wood.  No.  3  is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  Last  year  this  limb 
made  a  strong  growth,  and  it  should 
have  developed  as  strong  fruiting  spurs 
as  No.  1  and  No.  2  has  done  this  year, 
but  for  lack  of  sunlight  or  from  being 
crowded  by  other  stronger  or  larger 
branches  it  only  started  its  terminal  bud, 
which  has  made  wood  growth,  and  the 
other  buds  have  remained  absolutely 
dormant,  making  no  effort  to  produce 
leaves  or  fruit  spurs.  The  bark  of  this 
two-year  growth  is  smooth  and  has 
every  appearance  of  a  lirst-year  growth, 
which  causes  many  budders  to  use  it  for 
good  wood  of  the  current  year’s  growth. 

More  often  it  is  used  for  grafting,  as 
there  are  many  of  these  limbs  on  some 
trees  that  make  no  further  growth  from 
the  terminal  bud,  as  the  one  shown  has 
done.  The  buds  on  this  part  of  the 
limb  are  not  active,  strong  parts  of  the 
tree,  but  have  been  pushed  back  by 
stronger  and  more  favored  parts,  hence 
should  not  be  used  for  propagating  pur¬ 
poses.  They  may  make  a  weak  effort 
to  grow  when  so  used,  but  will  never 
make  a  good  strong  tree,  as  may  be  readily  understood. 

The  peach  is  the  reverse  of  the  apple,  as  the  fruit¬ 
ing  buds  are  formed  on  the  current  year’s  growth, 
and  when  the  tree  has  about  finished  the  season’s 
growth.  Most  of  the  lower  buds  on  the  limb  are 
formed  into  triplets ;  the  two  outside  buds  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  between  them — almost  unnoticed 
by  the  inexperienced — is  a  smaller  bud,  which  is  a 
leaf  bud.  When  these  triplet  buds  are  used  for  prop¬ 
agating,  the  leaf  bud  is  sure  to  prove  the  stronger 
when  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  and  push  itself 
into  growth  to  form  a  future  tree.  Many  of  the  buds 
on  some  limbs  will  have  one  fruit  bud  and  one  leaf 
bud  together,  the  leaf  bud  always  being  the  smaller. 
The  top  part  of  the  limb,  as  a  rule,  will  have  one  bud 
under  one  leaf,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  a  fruit  bud 
and  should  not  be  used  to  propagate  from.  Nos.  4-5 
are  peach  limbs. 
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If  peach  pits  are  this  year’s  production,  bury  them 
at  once.  Early  September  would  be  better.  Level  off 
the  ground  so  as  to  give  an  even,  hard  floor  space  in 
some  well-drained  land,  preferably  a  hillside  with  a 
southern  exposure  and  protected  from  the  cold  winds, 
moisture  and  warmth  being  the  two  important  parts 
that  cause  the  pit  to  sprout.  The  pits  can  be  evenly 
spread  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  in  the  bed  and  then 
covered  with  coarse  sand  about  four  inches  deep — 
the  bed  to  be  rounded  so  that  water  will  easily  pass 
off  without  standing  water-soaking  the  seed,  which 
would  surely  destroy  the  germ. 

When  the  pits  begin  to  sprout  and  before  the  top 
or  tree  begins  to  form,  shovel  off  the  sand  from  the 
top  of  the  bed,  spread  out  the  pits  with  a  shovel, 
pick  out  the  sprouted  kernels  and  plant  without  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  wind.  What  pits 
have  not  sprouted  can  be  put  back  into  a  bed  again 
and  lightly  covered  with  sand.  The  sprouting  will 
continue  for  some  time,  and  the  bed  may  be  gone 


over  several  times  before  too  late  for  the  season’s 
planting.  When  this  method  is  used  the  only  way  to 
keep  over  the  unsprouted  pits  is  to  put  them  back  in 
the  bed,  cover  again,  and  leave  them  until  another 
Spring.  They  will  sprout  more  or  less  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  loss.  I 
would  prefer  planting  thickly  in  nursery  rows  as 
early  in  the  Fall  as  possible,  covering  them  by  ridg¬ 
ing.  In  the  Spring  harrow  off  the  ridges,  and  keep 
the  ground  loose  with  a  smoothing  harrow  until  the 
pits  begin  to  show  sprouts  through  the  ground,  then 
cultivate  thoroughly.  Old,  dry  pits  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  48  hours  or  more  and  bedded  or  planted 
in  early  July  or  August.  •  e.  s.  black. 


Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  503,  just  issued  by  the  IT.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  “Comb  Honey,'”  by  George 
S.  Demuth.  Tt  is  of  interest  to  all  bee-keepers,  but 
especially  to  those  who  wish  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
honey  in  the  "original  package.” 
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A  SEASON’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 

After  a  Winter  hard  on  Alfalfa  we  had  a  late 
Spring  that  put  all  other  work  behind.  On  this  farm 
when  Alfalfa  shows  up  a  vacant  spot  in  its  season 
about  the  time  of  first  cutting,  crab  grass  puts  in  an 
appearance,  and  it  holds  its  own  if  not  molested  till 
the  frost  of  Fall  kills  it.  If  the  Alfalfa  is  a  thin 
stand  before  the  season  is  out  it  is  overshadowed  by 
the  crab  grass,  so  much  so  often  that  the  farmer 
questions  whether  to  call  the  hay  Alfalfa  or  crab 
grass.  One  field  that  has  under  it  about  500  rods  of 
tile  for  seven  acres  was  badly  frozen  and  killed  with 
the  ice  coating  last  Winter.  The  crab  grass  showed 
up  at  first  cutting  about  June  5.  On  account  of  press 
of  other  work  I  was  unable  to  cultivate  the  field  with 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  with  teeth  made  for  this 
purpose,  which  gave  the  crab  grass  the  advantage. 

During  the  whole  season  the  Alfalfa  kept  getting 
thinner,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  freezing  of  the 
past  Winter.  Another  field  was  hurt  in  the  low 
places  directly  over  the  tile  drains.  While 
crab  grass  has  always  been  abundant  in 
this  field  when  the  condition  of  the 
crops  at  all  favored  it,  we  were  this 
year  able  to  keep  it  well  under  control 
by  the  use  of  the  harrow. 

This  cultivation  is  always  given  as 
soon  after  mowing  as  possible.  After 
the  third  cutting  most  of  this  field  was 
given  two  harrowings,  but  at  the  time 
could  not  rush  the  work  to  a  finish. 
The  Alfalfa  came  on  with  a  new  growth 
promptly  and  got  six  to  ten  inches  high 
before  the  harrowing  was  finished.  The 
harrow  the  last  time  flattened  down  the 
Alfalfa,  but  the  next  day  it  had  straight¬ 
ened  up. 

A  neighbor  sowed  a  field  to  Alfalfa 
last  year  after  taking  off  the  land  a 
crop  of  peas  for  the  canning  factory. 
The  land  is  clay  but  rolling,  so  much  so 
that  the  field  escaped  a  serious  ice  coat¬ 
ing  last  Winter.  After  the  first  crop  of 
Alfalfa  was  cut  the  field  was  given  two 
harrowings  and  an  application  of  200  to 
250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  From 
this  field  three  very  fine  crops  of  Al¬ 
falfa  have  been  harvested  this  season, 
and  doubtless  the  owner  is  expecting  the 
fourth  crop.  This  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  inoculation  or  liming.  The  crops  of 
two  seasons  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  land.  Another  young 
farmer  after  the  same  plan,  except  the 
phosphate  application,  has  secured  three 
crops  of  clean  Alfalfa.  Another  lost 
out  after  the  first  cutting  because  the 
Alfalfa  turned  yellow.  The  practice  of 
Fall  sowing  does  not  allow  the  Alfalfa 
to  get  strong  enough  to  stand  spring- 
tooth  harrow  work  before  the  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring.  But  if  cultivation 
can  be  given  after  it  has  attained  a 
growth  of  six  to  10  inches  in  height 
much  will  probably  be  gained,  and  the 
grasses  and  weeds  given  a  serious  set¬ 
back.  The  manner  in  which  some  farm¬ 
ers  set  about  growing  Alfalfa  leads  the 
writer  to  believe  that  they  do  not  at¬ 
tach  much  importance  to  the  crop;  that 
it  can  take  care  of  itself  and  will  not 
require  that  other  crops  will  need  to  be 
curtailed  so  that  it  can  be  properly 
cared  for.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  if 
well  cared  for  some  other  crop  must  be 
curtailed  or  more  working  force  added 
to  the  farm. 

Alfalfa  under  congenial  surroundings 
or  conditions  is  a  business  crop  and  no 
loafer;  nor  does  it  encourage  loafing 
and  indifference  to  its  condition  by  the  farmer,  but 
must  have  attention  at  the  proper  time.  In  this 
section  of  the  country  it  has  been  the  custom  to  cut 
four  times  if  the  growth  is  sufficient.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  if  this  fourth  cutting  is  left  on  the  land 
that  it  is  a  great  protection  to  the  Alfalfa.  Still  but 
few  men  will  leave  a  crop  worth  $10  an  acre  for  pro¬ 
tection.  When  properly  tile-drained,  excepting 
Winters  like  the  last,  the  Alfalfa  comes  through  all 
right  and  start  off  more  promptly  than  it  does  when 
the  fourth  cutting  is  not  taken. 

If  tiling  will  give  to  the  farmer  a  fourth  cutting 
nine  out  of  ten  years  he  had  better  put  down  the  tile 
than  to  let  the  possible  fourth  cutting  stand.  There 
is  no  better  index  as  to  the  need  of  tile  than  grow¬ 
ing  Alfalfa.  When  a  man  concludes  that  he  can  grow 
the  Alfalfa  so  strong  that  it  will  withstand  a  hard 
Winter  without  lifting  he  deceives  himself.  Unless 
thoroughly  drained  there  is  no  possibility  of  this. 

ROSS  Co.,  Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 
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[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pat  questions  on  a  separate  pioce  of  paper.l 


Fox’s  Seedling  Peach. 

A.  L.  V.,  New  Jersey. — A  few  years  ago 
I  bought  600  peach  trees,  and  in  the  lot 
there  are  five  not  true  to  name,  but  luck¬ 
ily  they  have  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
peach,  so  good  in  fact  that  I  would  like 
to  get  some  more,  but  wish  to  be  sure  of 
the  variety  if  I  can.  This  is  a  white  peach, 
red  cheek,  and  mottled  or  dotted  on  un¬ 
der  side,  somewhat  like  Oldmixon ;  in 
fact,  it  looks  like  Oldmixon  only  it  ripens 
with  us  much  later.  Kipens  here  Septem¬ 
ber  25  to  30,  very  good  flavor,  juicy,  prolific 
bearer  and  firm.  Upon  looking  .up  several 
nursery  catalogues  I  find  Ford’s  Late 
White,'  Ward’s  White  and  Fox’s  Seedling. 
Do  you  think  it  any  of  these?  Would  Fox 
Seedling  fit  the  above  description? 

Ans. — A.  L.  V.  no  doubt  has  the 
Fox’s  Seedling,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
best  late  peaches  we  have.  The  season 
of  ripening  is  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  September,  according  to  soil  and 
locality.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower 
and  abundant  bearer  of  fine  large  fruit 
of  the  finest  quality,  when  not  allowed 
to  overbear,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do 
when  not  thinned  out.  Skin  white  with 
red  cheeks,  flesh  melting,  sweet  and 
juicy.  The  Fox  as  a  rule  has  a  sharp, 
prominent  point  on  the  blossom  end, 
and  is  easily  recognized  when  once 
known.  If  A.  L.  V.  wants  to  be  sure  of 
having  the  variety  he  now  has  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  is  to  have  some  nurs¬ 
eryman  grow  him  trees  from  buds  taken 
from  his  own  trees.  e.  s.  black. 

Gooseberries  in  Michigan. 

G.  E.  E.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — I  have 
a  small  farm,  and  as  1  intend  to  set  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  gooseberry  bushes  next  Spring, 
I  wish  to  know  what  variety  is  the  most 
profitable  for  market,  and  why  it  is  the 
most  profitable.  One  year  ago  I  set  50 
plants  of  the  Downing  and  50  of  the  Hough¬ 
ton.  This  year  I  picked  a  half  case  of  fine 
berries  from  the  Downing  and  two  cases  of 
small  berries  from  the  Houghton.  The 
Downing  bushes  made  a  much  finer  growth 
than  the  others.  Perhaps  they  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  next  year.  Our  canning  factory  pays 
$1  per  case  and  cases  furnished  for  all  they 
can  get. 

Ans. — There  are  far  too  few  goose¬ 
berries  grown,  and  this  seems  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
easy  to  grow  and  nearly  always  bring 
a  fair  price.  The  Downing  is  the  larg¬ 
est  good  gooseberry  that  I  know  that 
suits  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States.  “Mildew”  is  the  fungus  dis¬ 
ease  that  seriously  injures  the  large 
English  varieties  in  this  region,  but  it 
is  not  so  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
American  Red  is  a  very  good  variety 
that  closely  resembles  the  Houghton  and 
in  growing  the  two  varieties  together 
I  have  always  preferred  the  former. 
However,  the  Houghton  is  a  very  good 
variety  and  should  be  planted  along  with 
the  Downing.  Oregon  Champion  is  a 
good  kind  that  seems  to  flourish  in 
some  sections  of  the  East  at  least. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


FALL  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Many  do  not  know  that  perennial  Phlox 
may  be  grown  from  seed  very  easily.  The 
whole  secret  is  the  seed  must  be  sown 
soon  after  gathering.  The  parent  plant 
should  be  one  with  good  sized  flowers, 
preferably  of  the  newer  light  shades.  Plant 
it  this  Fall  in  a  well  drained  bed  and  it 
will  come  up  in  the  Spring.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough,  transplant  to 
stand  one  foot  apart  each  way.  if  given 
good  cultivation  most  will  flower  the  first 
season.  Some  of  the  seedlings  will  not 
have  as  pretty  or  as  large  flowers  as  the 
parent  plants,  but  many  will  equal  and 
many  surpass  them.  During  the  flowering 
season  mark  the  good  ones  and  move  them 
to  permanent  quarters  in  the  Fall  or  while 
they  are  dormant  in  the  early  Spring, 
setting  them  two  to  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  After  being  in  permanent  quarters 
three  years  the  clumps  may  be  divided 

into  three  or  four  parts  by  cutting  with 
the  spade. 

This  is  not  an  idle  time  in  the  flower 
garden  for  the  gardener,  but  one  of  the 
busiest,  if  quantities  of  flowers  are  to  be 
seen  next  season.  The  Spring  flowering 
bulbs  must  be  planted,  the  perennials, 

hardy  roses,  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy 

climbers  set  out ;  some  of  the  more  tender 
perennials  given  a  mulch  to  help  them 

withstand  the  Winter.  In  fact  thex-e  are 
only  three  really  hardy  perennials  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  Delphinium,  Phlox 
and  peony,  and  these  do  better  with  a 
mulch  of  manure.  The  Dahlias  are  to  be 
dug  and  stored.  It  is  well  to  mark  them 
carefully  and  keep  all  the  clumps  of  the 
kinds  that  are  to  be  planted  next  season. 
If  only  one  or  two  of  a  certain  kind  is  de¬ 
sired  and  only  one  clump  is  kept,  something 
is  sure  to  happen  to  that  clump.  If  a 
good  supply  is  kept,  good  strong  sprouts 
may  be  selected.  When  the  Gladioli  are 
dug  save  the  bulblots  that  grow  around 
the  main  bulbs.  If  these  are  sown  thickly 
in  rows  and  supplied  plentifully  with  water 
until  sprouted,  they  will  form  bulbs  next 
season,  and  the  following  year  throw  fine 
flowers.  Many  growers  advise  peeling  the 
bulblets,  but  they  must  be  peeled  the  day 
they  are  sown.  Gladiolus  bulblets  come 
true  to  the  parent.  Care  should  be  used 
to  save  the  good  kinds,  but  not  too  many 
inferior  ones,  or  they  will  predominate. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Spring  flower¬ 


ing  bulbs  planted  outside  of  the  parks 
and  large  country  estates.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  they  are  beautiful  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  more  generally  used.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plant  them.  A  little  later 
will  do.  They  fill  in  a  gap  when  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  Galanthus  (snowdrop) 
with  its  fragrant  white  dangling  blossoms 
and  Leucojum  (snowflake  or  giant  snow¬ 
drop)  with  its  fragrant  and  green  spotted 
white  floral  clusters,  are  rivals  for  earliest 
blooms.  These  are  closely  followed  (while 
the  last  snow  is  still  in  evidence)  by 
Chionodoxa  (glory  of  the  snowl  with  its 
pretty  flowers,  ranging  from  white  through 
violet  to  blue,  and  the  Scillas  in  white 
and  blue.  All  of  these  are  splendid  na¬ 
turalized  in  the  lawn,  preferably  in  open 
groups.  Plant  by  making  a  hole  in  lawn 
two  inches  deep  and  covering. 

The  Crocuses  are  next  in  line,  coming 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  their  large 
funnel-shaped  stemless  flowers  have  a  good 
range  of  colors.  These  do  best  naturalized 
in  beds  or  borders  or  open  groups  in  the 
lawn  near  the  house.  When  planted  else¬ 
where  they  suffer  from  sparrows,  which  eat 
the  flowers,  especially  the  yellow,  and 
squirrels,  which  eat  the  bulbs  in  Winter. 
Plant  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

The  family  Narcissi  runs  through  a  wide 
range.  All  are  fine  in  beds  or  borders. 
Plant  three  inches  deep  and  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  Jonquils  are  fine  naturalized 
in  open  groups  in  the  lawn.  All  of  the 
bulbs  for  naturalizing  in  the  lawn  die  down 
soon  after  flowering  and  do  not  interfere 
with  cutting  the  lawn,  as  they  may  be 
mowed  the  same  as  the  grass. 

Tulips  have  brilliant  colors  and  no  bulb 
planter  can  acord  to  miss  them.  They  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion.  but  are  not  grown  as  much  as  they 
should  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  they 
must  be  taken  up  after  flowering,  as  they 
do  fine  naturalized  in  a  bed  or  border. 
Salvia  (scarlet  sage)  will  fill  the  bed  from 
blooming  period  to  Fall.  Care  must  be 
used  not  to  disturb  the  bulb  when  cul¬ 
tivating  the  Salvia.  When  used  in  this 
way  plant  five  inches  deep.  For  ordinary 
planting  three  to  four  inches  deep  is 
enough,  and  six  inches  apart  is  right.  In 
planting,  plant  those  that  bloom  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  bed.  It  is  best  to 
buy  the  colors  separate  and  mix  them 
yourself. 

A  bed  of  Dutch  hyacinths  in  full  flower 
is  a  pretty  sight  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
It  may  be  large  or  small,  of  one  color  or 
many  as  you  desire.  Plant  three  to  four 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart  each  way. 
These  do  best  taken  up  after  flowering  and 
planted  again  in  the  Fall,  but  will  do  well 
in  a  permanent  bed.  For  very  best  results 
new  bulbs  should  be  obtained  that  are 
imported  from  Holland  each  year.  Good 
bulbs  are  raised  in  this  country  but  are 
not  much  used.  While  planting  the  bulbs 
do  not  forget  some  of  your  favorite  lilies. 
Plant  a  few  Dielytra  spectabilis  (bleeding 
heart).  This  much  neglected,  grand  old 
hardy  perennial  is  an  early  bloomer  and 
a  fine  one  for  a  partially  shaded  location. 
This  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  loves  partial 
shade.  The  rest  of  the  bulbs  described  in 
this  article  rejoice  in  full  sun.  Iris  should 
not  be  neglected,  the  Spanish  is  good,  the 
German  is  fine,  but  the  Japanese  is  splen¬ 
did.  It  does  best  in  a  damp  place,  but 
will  grow  in  almost  any  place  where  it 
gets  the  sun.  L.  p.  c. 

New  Jersey. 


Nuts  Wanted  at  Washington. 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  conducting  extended  investigations  in 
walnut  culture.  In  order  to  cover  certain 
phases  of  the  work,  specimens  of  butternuts 
are  desired  from  many  different  localities. 
Especially  is  it  desired  ta  obtain  samples 
of  large  nuts  that  crack  well,  i.  e.,  that 
crack  in  such  a  way  that  the  half  meats 
may  be  removed  unbroken.  Nuts  from 
trees  that  are  regular  and  heavy  bearers 
are  also  desired.  We  shall  be  materially 
assisted  in  this  work  if  you  will  request 
your  readers  who  know  where  such  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  had  to  inform  us.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  we  will  furnish  free 
mailing  boxes  to  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  supply  this  office  with  a  few  specimen 
nuts  with  the  above  merits.  Simply  send  a 
postal  card  to  G.  B.  Brackett.  Pomologist, 
Washington.  D.  C.  e.  a.  lake. 

Assistant  Pomologist. 


BEST  BY  TEST  — 96  YEARS 

Plant  Your  Acre 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book 

Full  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs — the  boiled-down  experience  of  four 
generations  of  orchard  and  nursery  men.  To 
plant  an  orchard  is  the  duty  of  every  man. 

Department,  in  charge 
opccio.1  service  Qf  trained  men,  will 
help  you  start  your  orchard  right;  suggest  best 
varieties  for  your  locality;  advise  as  to  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating,  etc.  This  service  is  free. 
STARK  BROS.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 
LOUISIANA,  MO.  Established  1816 


Apple,  Peach,  Pear  Trees 

AUR  nursery  stock  is  raised  right— it  is  the  best 
'■A  you  can  buy.  Clean,  strong,  vrell-foriued 
trees  that  are  vigorous  and  true  to  variety— trees 
that  will  reaeh  maturity — tlie  kind  YOU  want. 
We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Careful  attention  given  to  shipping  and  packing. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Prices  reasonable 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 
AKTHUKJ.  COLLINS,  Box  R..  Moorestown,  N  J 


First- Cl  ass  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 
SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridge ville,  Delaware 


Choice  Rye  8  Timothy  Seed"®?™*1®*  a;V/n! 

cation-  J.  N.  MacPherson,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N-Y. 


AFewHundred  AUnifiF  A  D  Dl  EC- (  S  p  i  e  S  , 
Bushels  of  L  nuiuc  HrrLCw  Greenings, 
Baldwins,  Rambos  end  Tolnian  Sweets)  to  sell  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer.  I  will  give  good  measure 
and  a  square  deal.  Harry  L.  Speer,  R.  0.  2,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


I 
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For  a  limited  time,' 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
[water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
)  at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
S  for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex- 
^  press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 


m 


A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wit. 


PATENTED 


What  YOU  Want 


in  a  Sprayer  is  a  machine  that  will  Spray  Fruit 
Trees,  Shade  Trees.  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Any¬ 
thing,  Everything,  EVENLY,  REGULARLY,  THOROUGHLY 
and  at  MINIMUM  TOTAL  EXPENSE. 

This  is  just  exactly  what  the 

Deyo  Power  Sprayer 

is,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  send  you  right 
now  a  “DEYO”  SPRAYER  BOOK  which  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  tells  all  about  the  famous  Deyo  Power 
Sprayer  and  Engines. 

Deyo-Macey  Engine  Co,,  22  Washington  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

OK  OUR  FACTORY  SALES  AGENTS: 

J.  S.  Woodhouse,  189-191-195  Wafer  St.,  New  York 
D.  M.  Hough,  -  Columbus,  Ohio 

Kendall  &  Whitney,  -  -  Portland,  Maine 

Richardson  Mlg.  Co.,  -  -  Worcester,  Mass. 


“  I  Saved  Money  on 
that  Steel  Roof  ” 

That  is  what  you  will  say  if 
you  buy  your  roofing  from  us. 
We  deal  direct  with  you — No 
middlemen.  We  have  no  agents, 
pay  no  commissions  and  cut  out  all  unnec¬ 
essary  selling  expense.  What  we  save  in 
this  way  is  your  gain. 

Because  of  this  we  do  not  have  to  sac¬ 
rifice  quality  to  make  the  price.  We  make 
nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  Steel  Roofing.  It  is  all  guaranteed 
brand  new,  equal  to  our  samples  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented.  We  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back  and 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Let  us  show  you  that  we  can  put  at  least  one  profit 
in  your  pocket.  SeDd  for  samples  of  Galvanized  Steel, 
complete  roofing  book  with  directions  and  freight-prepaid 
price  list  FREE. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Manufacturing  Company 
25  Ann  St.,  Niles,  Ohio 


APPLE  BARRELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 


ROUT.  GILLIES 


MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Profits  are  Better 
and  Bigger  than  Wages 

GET  into  business  for  your¬ 
self.  Be  your  own  boss 
and  make  big  money. 

In  every  farming  locality  there 
is  good,  steady,  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  contract  ditching.  You 
can  make  $15  to  $18  a  day,  9  or  10 
months  in  the  year  if  you  own  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

Every  farmer  wants  machine- 
made  ditches.  Hundreds  of 
Buckeye  owners  have  work 
spoken  for  months  ahead.  No 
other  piece  of  farm  machinery 
pays  so  big  a  profit  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  as  does  a  Buckeye. 

You  can  operate  a  gasoline 
type  Buckeye  without  help — the 
steam  machine  with  another  man 
or  a  boy. 

IE rite  today  for  facts  about  ‘Buckeye 
earnings  and  ask  for  Catalog  3. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  Front  the  IMursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

$rf»  ft*  it'  <£ 

1  ^P  ^P  ^P 


Write  to  CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Ferry,  O..  for 
price  of  TREK  PROTECTORS  and  save  your 
Trees  from  being  killed  by  Alice  and  Rabbits. 

$<t  <t  <t  <t  lb  Ct  lb  lb 

vD  \U 


550,000 


GUARANTEED 


,000 

&  2  Yr.  «< 

Direct  from  our  Nursery  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  All  propagated  from  bearing 
orchards.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Scale;  fresh  dug.  As  good  as 
money  can  buv,  no  matter  if  you  pay  three  times  our  price.  Dealing  with  us  you 
save  the  agent’s  commission.  After  28  years  experience  you  may  be  sure  we  arb 
equipped  with  modern  aud  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  accurate  and  prompt  despatch 
of  orders.  All  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  Personal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries  is  earn- 
estly  solicited.  300  Acres.  2  Trees:  1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  Post¬ 
paid  25c.  Write  to-day  for  FKKE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

Srees.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  25  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


CORN  HUSKING  TIME  IS  HERE! 

WHILE  GATHERING  THIS  HARVEST 

PLAN  FOR  A  BETTER  CROP  NEXT  YEAR 

BY  USING 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

1857— The  Business  Farmers’  Favorite  for  Over  Fifty  Years— 1912 

They  Have  the  Quality  That  Means  Economy 


WE  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CORN  EXPOSITION 

Class  A,  1-2-S-4-5-6.— In  this  class,  if  the  prize  winning  corn  is  grown  on  E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers, 
Pe-uvian  Brands,  or  Genuine  Thomas  Phosphate  Powder,  (Key  Tree  Brand),  either  alone  or  in 
connection  with  stable  manure,  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company  will  award  to  the  winner  an  amount 
equal  to  the  official  prize  in  each  case. 

Ask  Our  Representative  at  the  Exposition  for  a  Copy  of  “The  Com  Song” 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

51  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1912. 
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A  PRIMER  OF  FARM  FORESTRY. 

The  Harvest. — James  Berlin  learned 
the  methods  of  farm  management  in 
the  Alleghany  valley  40  years  ago,  when 
the  woodlots  on  the  farms  provided 
the  money  crop  of  the  annual  operations, 
and  profitable  employment  for  men.  and 
teams  during  the  Winter  months.  After 
the  Spring  seeding  and  planting  were 
finished  the  young  men  peeled  the  hem¬ 
lock  trees  and  piled  the  bark  along 
rough  roads  that  were  cleared  of  logs 
and  brush  through  the  timber.  The 
bark  piles  contained  from  %.  cord  to 
two  or  three  cords  each,  according  to 
the  number  of  trees  that  when  felled, 
could  be  convenient  to  a  piling  place 
along  one  of  the  roads.  The  piles  of 
bark  were  made  upon  poles  or  logs  to 
keep  the  bark  off  the  ground  and  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
them.  They  were  loosely  piled  with 
ross  side  up  and  the  tops  lapped  to 
form  a  roof  to  exclude  the  rain  and 
permit  the  bark  to  dry  and  cure  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  For  peeling  and 
piling  the  bark  they  received  $1.25  per 
cord,  which  was  the  tanning  product 
from  three  to  four  good  trees.  An 
acre  of  good  timber  usually  con¬ 
tained  about  40  such  hemlock  trees, 
but  where  interspersed  with  large  hard¬ 
wood  trees  only  20  to  30  large  hemlocks 
were  found  upon  an  acre. 

Casi-i  From  Forest  Products. — Bark 
peeling  was  done  chiefly  between 
May  15  and  July  4,  when  the 
young  men  left  the  woods  to  help  with 
harvesting  the  farm  crops.  The  bark 
was  then  hauled  to  a  tannery  or  loaded 
up  on  cars  at  the  nearest  railroad  sid¬ 
ing,  where  it  was  sold  for  about  $5  per 
cord.  During  the  late  Fall  the  timber 
was  cut  into  logs  from  12  to  24  feet 
in  length  and  placed  in  rollways  at  the 
best  roads  from  where  they  were 
-  hauled  on  bobsleds  in  Winter  to  a  saw¬ 
mill,  or  banked  on  a  large  stream  for 
the  Spring  drives,  and  sold  to  the 
lumbermen  for  about  $3.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  board  measure,  as  shown  by 
the  scale  of  the  log  rule  used  in  the 
vicinity  or  agreed  upon  by  the  seller 
and  buyer.  When  the  snow  had  melted 
in  the  Spring  young  Berlin  was  taught 
to  pile  the  brush  promptly,  so  live  tim¬ 
ber  would  not  be  killed  by  heat,  as  it 
was  burned  before  the  adjacent  forests 
were  sufficiently  dry  for  fires  to  spread 
into  them. 

In  this  way  the  hardwood  and  small 
hemlock  trees  were  all  preserved  for 
growth  and  future  use  where  land  was 
not  cleared  for  farming.  The  yield 
from  preserves  of  such  nature  has  been 
worth  about  $1  per  acre  yearly  and  are 
now  beautiful  forests. 

A  Wood  Lot. — While  removing  the 
original  forest  from  his  50-acre  farm 
Mr.  Berlin  cleared  30  acres  along  the 
stream  and  extending  up  the  hillside  60 
rods,  being  80  rods  long  and  leaving  a 
strip  of  woods  40  rods  wide  on  the 
high  land  at  the  back  of  his  fields.  From 
this  woodlot  he  sells  yearly  about  $100 
worth  of  timber,  of  which  he  has  $80 
for  his  labor  in  cutting  and  hauling  it 
to  market  and  $20  for  the  earnings  of 
his  land  occupied  by  forest.  It  is  now 
a  dense  hardwood  forest  on  the  highest 
and  steepest  part  of  his  land  and  shades 
from  the  sun,  in  Summer,  a  thick  carpet 
of  leaves  and  leaf-mould  soil  that 
spreads  over  the  whole  20  acres  of 
forest,  absorbing  and  holding  the  water 
from  snow  in  Spring  and  heavy  showers 
in  Summer.  When  saturated  a  hundred 
pounds  of  leafmold  holds  196  pounds 
of  moisture  that  is  slowly  released  to 
trickle  down  the  hillside,  laden  with 
plant  food,  to  feed  and  irrigate  the 
growing  crops  in  fields  of  the  lower 
slopes.  Thus  has  M-r.  Berlin  demon¬ 
strated  the  benefit  and  profit  of  practi¬ 
cal  forestry  in  Potter  County  since 
Governor  Hartranft  called  the  public 
attention  to  future  needs  of  forestry 
legislation  in  the  Keystone  State,  in 
1873,  which  has  led  to  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  forest  reserves  being 
established.  When  the  hot  south  wind 


sweeps  over  Berlin’s  hill  it  is  cooled 
by  the  moist  breath  exhaled  by  his  park 
and  less  disagreeable  to  the  residents  in 
the  valley  beyond.  When  other  fields 
are  parched  by  drought  his  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever ;  because  the  forest 
reservoir  of  soil  automatically  releases 
water  from  its  store  of  3,000  tons,  to 
gently  move  through  the  soil  of  the  30 
acres  below. 

Beneficent  Results. — That  forest 
is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  four  per 
cent,  interest  on  $500  annually  and  $80 
for  cutting  the  coupons :  it  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  reservoir  that  automatically  irrigates 
the  balance  of  his  farm,  so  it  produces 
maximum  crops  with  minimum  expense 
for  fertilizer  and  labor.  It  is  beautiful 
to  look  at  in  Summer  and  provides 
Winter’s  fuel  in  abundance  for  the 
trouble  of  cutting  it. 

The  farmers  now  have  little  hemlock 
timber  left  and  both  bark  and  lumber 
command  prices  three  times  those  of 
former  times  and  higher  from  year  to 
year  as  the  supply  diminishes. 

J.  C.  FRENCH. 


NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 

Alfalfa  Soil. — An  unusual  trade  In 
Somerset  County  real  estate  took  place 
this  week,  when  Roland  T.  Patten  loaded 
a  part  of  Eaton  Mountain  'Farm  upon  the 
south-bound  freight  train,  for  delivery  at 
the  Plebron  Sanitarium.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  only  400  pounds  of  it,  but  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  cream  of  the  place,  coming  from 
the  thriftiest  portion  of  Mr.  Patten’s  Al¬ 
falfa  field.  This  soil  is  to  be  used  for 
inoculating  the  Alfalfa  fields  at  the  State 
institution,  small  experimental  plots  there 
having  demonstrated  its  possibility.  Mr. 
Patten’s  field  was  inoculated  last  year 
when  sown  with  cultures  .furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
A  professor  from  the  State  University  who 
visited  Eaton  Mountain  Farm  recently,  in¬ 
vestigated  the  results  of  this  inoculation, 
and  pronounced  them  practically  perfect. 

Traveling  Farm  Experts. — On  page  826 
J.  L.  P.  brings  up  the  question  of  “Travel¬ 
ing  Farm  Experts.’’  We  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  along  that  line  in  Maine,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  our  cow-test¬ 
ing  associations.  The  traveling  tester  who 
spends  one  day  each  month  with  every 
member  of  an  association  is  not  so  much 
of  a  farm  expert  as  he  is  a  bookkeeper. 
But  the  uniform  set  of  dairy  accounts  which 
he  helps  keep  in  shape  on  each  farm 
afford  a  splendid  basis  for  practical  com¬ 
parisons.  Through  them  and  the  tester, 
the  composite  experience  of  the  community 
is  rendered  promptly  available  for  every 
member  in  the  association.  In  several  of 
the  communities  some  remarkable  trans¬ 
formations  have  been  wrought  in  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time.  Perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  changes  have  been  in  the  values 
of  really  good  cows,  some  practically 
doubling  on  short  notice. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 

Somerset  Co.,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Million 

Persons 

Breakfast  every  morn¬ 
ing  on 

Post 

Toasties 


Suppose  you  try  the 
food  with  cream  and 
sugar,  as  part  of  break¬ 
fast  or  supper. 

You  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  a  delicious  part. 

c‘  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FREE  Style-Book 

Contains  Bargains 
and  Bargains 


TWO  great  things  in  this  beautiful,  useful, 
FREE  “National”  Style-Book.  First,  it 
gives  pages  and  pages  of  very  latest  fash¬ 
ions.  Second,  it  contains  bargain  after  bargain 
for  YOU — shows  how  you  and  all  the  family 
can  be  better  dressed  than  most  people  at  far  less 
cost.  Because  there  are  lower  prices  at  the 
“National”  this  Fall  —  lower  prices  made 
possible  by  a  larger  business.  For  example: 


Waist*,  -  69  cents  to  $6.98 
Skirts,  -  -  $2.98  to  $9.98 

Ladies’  Coats,  $6.75  to  $29.75 
Ladies’  Dresses,  $7.98  to  $17.98 
Furs,  -  -  $1.95  to  $18.57 


Also  a  full  line  Cof  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Scarfs.  Veils.  Gloves. 
Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry,  and  a  complete  line  of 
Boys’.  Misses’  and  Children’s  Wearing  Apparel. 

“National” 


Made  to 
Measure 


Hats, . $1.49  to  $9.98 

Ladies’  Ready-Made  Suits, 

$9.98  to  $17.98 
Misses’  &  Junior  Suits,  $8.98  to  $15.98 
Raincoats,  ...  $4.98  to  $11.98 


Copyright  1012, 
National  Cloak  &  Bolt  Co. 


Suits 

$10.95  to  $35.  s"t«F«ri*b 

Each  Madc-to-Measure  Suit  is  ac¬ 
tually  cut  and  made  to  order.  We 
guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  or  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  ‘‘National”  Policy: 

We  prepay  postage  and  express 
charges  on  all  our  goods  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  You  may 
return  any  “National  ”  garment  not 
satisfactory  to  you  and  we  will  re* 
fund  your  money  and  pay  express 
charges  both  ways. 

In  writing  for  your  Style-Book,  be  sure 
to  state  whether  you  desire  samples  oi 
materials  used  for  “National”  Made-to- 
Measure  Tailored  Suits.  Samples  are  sent 
gladly,  but  only  ■when  asked  for — and  they 
are  well  worth  asking  for. 

Don’t  deday — don’t  forget — but  write  for 
the  FREE  money-saving  book  TODAY— 
and  be  better  dressed  at  smaller  cost. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

2.73  West  24th  Street  New  York  City 

Mail  Orders  Only — No  Agents — No  Branches 


FROST  PROOF-CABOT’S  SHEATHING 


is  not  a  mere  felt  or  paper.  It  is  twenty-eight 
times  warmer  than  the  common  building 
papeis.  It  is  a  matted  lining,  full  of  dean  air 
spaces,  that  keeps  out  the  cold  in  the  same 
way  that  a  bird’s  feathers  do.  It  costs  but  lc. 
a  foot,  and  will  pay  for  itself  over  and  over 
again  in  saving  fuel  and  protecting  stock  and 
Stored  fruit  or  vegetables  from  cold,  and  you 
and  your  family  from  discomfort  and  doctor’s 
bills. 

Send  for  a  Free  Sample  and  Name  of  Nearest  Agent 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  21  Batlerymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Also  Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 
Con  servo  Wood  Preservative 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWN 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hoars.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No  F68  showing  low  price, 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Macli.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill* 


^Increase  Your  Profits^ 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob .  The  cob  lightens  the  ration — 
makes  digestion  easier — helps  to  increase  milk  How  and 
produce  more  licsii.  Be  sure  you  use 


Hewo/fotland 


Feed 


These  mills  cut 
smoothly,  stand 


Mills 


clean,  run  easily  and 
up  to  their  work  well  and 
last  many,  many  years. 
Can  be  used  for  corn 
and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
30  days  free.  Our  new  size 
mill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  quote 
low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


1 


Stumpy  farms  aro  money-losing  farms.  You  can’t  raleo  bumper  crops 
with  stumps  on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  mad»r  valuable  by  tho 
mighty  Monarch  Steol  Stump  Pullor— tho  puller  that  is  guaranteed 
,  lip  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwears  and  out  pul  Is  all  others.  18yoarB'  , 
L  experience  has  PROVED  !tl  Tho  ONLY  Btumppuller  In  the  world  J 
k  equipped  with  GENUINE  ♦•RED  STRAND”  STEEL  WIRE  J 
ROPE— tho  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  of  highest 
grndo  Bessemer  steol  in  our  own  big  factory — GUARANTEED^® 
UBl  FOR  5  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handsome  catalog.  This 
IVMk  wonderful  book  is  worth  big  monoy  toyou  ifyou  have  T 

a  few  stumps.  We  will  eond  it  FREE.  Actl  AWp  ■ 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL 

j . t.  33,  Fine  Tree,  ■ 


Pull  Those  Stumps 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR-  IDEAL 

FEED  NHL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  tor  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut- 
(Crs  and  grass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


( Sold  with,  or  without  elevator ) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders,  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and  I 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sixes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
epCC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
I  nth  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bo wsher  Co.  South  Bend, Ind. 


Star  Grinders 


I  MAKE  ] 
BIGGER 
PROFITS 


Here  is  a  machine  that  by  grinding  your 
feed  will  make  fatter,  healthier,  more  val¬ 
uable  stock.  Grindfeed  for  your  neighbors 
and  make  an  added  profit.  Pays  for  Itself 
quickly.  Sweep  or  Belt— guaranteed  one 
year.  Work  fast  and  lastlong.  Valuablo 
booklet,  also  special  low  price  list  free. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co.  UDepot  St., 
New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
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WELL  AND  PUMP  NOTES. 

Air  Pressure  for  Water. 

On  page  902  O.  A.  Fyffe  gives  a 
method  of  getting  air  into  the  suction 
of  a  pump  for  a  pneumatic  water  sup¬ 
ply  by  using  an  air  cock  in  the  suction 
and  mingling  air  with  the  water.  Where 
the  lift  is  great  this  method  will  not 
work.  When  the  lift  is  over  16  feet  the 
opening  of  the  air  cock  will  cause  the 
columns  of  water  in  the  suction  to 
break,  so  no  water  can  be  pumped.  If 


s- — Pump  or  Jack 
check  Sj 'Cuynaar 


Engine 


discharge  je 


'Ik 


air  to  water  pipe 


globe 

Discharge 
water  to  tank 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  AIR  COMPRESSOR. 
Fig.  450. 


the  lift  is  great  or  a  deep  well  cylinder 
is  used,  and  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  enough  air  pressure,  it  is  best 
to  install  a  small  air  compressor.  This 
can  be  cheaply  obtained  and  easily  in¬ 
stalled.  The  picture,  Fig.  450,  shows  a 
good  method  of  connecting  compressor. 
It  need  be  run  only  when  needed.  When 
a  direct  connected  pump  is  used  it  can 
be  used  only  when  pumping.  When  a 
belt-driven  pump  or  jack  is  used  the 
compressor  may  be  used  when  desired. 

Muddy  Water  in  Well. 

On  page  950  there  is  an  inquiry  by 
R.  G.  regarding  a  muddy  drilled  well. 
I  will  by  description  and  drawing  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  clear  the  method  gener¬ 
ally  used  to  rectify  this  trouble.  R.  G. 
does  not  so  state,  but  I  presume  that 
the  bottom  of  the  well  is  in  sand.  If 
not,  the  well  should  be  drilled  deeper 
until  sand  is  encountered.  The  most 
essential  thing  is  the  screen.  It  is  best 
to  buy  this  ready  prepared  of  a  dealer 
in  supplies  for  artesian  well  drillers, 
sending  a  sample  of  sand  from  bottom 
of  well.  The  screen  may  be  made  by 
drilling  rows  of  %-inch  holes  (rows 
running  lengthwise)  in  a  10  to  20  foot 
length  of  three-inch  common  black  water 
pipe.  After  it  is  bored  send  to  a  gal¬ 
vanizing  firm  and  have  it  galvanized. 
When  it  is  returned  cover  with  brass 
wire  gauze  with  a  mesh  of  a  size  a  trifle 


Top  soil 

-x - 


Bock 


)(- 


Water-  b  earing 
sand  jr| 
v  Sand  filters 


casing 


t; 


Solder  joints 

(-Brass  wire 
gauze 

cap 

CLEANING  MUDDY  WELL.  Fig.  451. 
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-  Ho  flow 
wood  plug 


-  3“ pipe 

-Deep  well 
cylinder 


V- 


smaller  than  sand  in  well.  This  to  be 
soldered  between  each  row  of  holes  in 
the  strainer.  There  must  be  a  cap  over 
the  bottom  of  the  strainer.  To  the 
screen  attach  enough  three-inch  pipe  to 
bring  it  well  up  above  the  bottom  of 
4j4-inch  casing.  A  hollow  wood  plug 
one  foot  long,  of  poplar  (whitewood), 
and  a  correct  size  to  make  a  tight  joint 
between  casing  and  strainer  pipe,  must 
be  driven  in  place.  As  soon  as  the 
strainer  is  put  down  the  well  should 
be  finished  and  thoroughly  pumped  out. 
This  pumping  will  take  out  the  mud  and 
leave  the  sand  banked  around  the 
strainer.  The  sand  will  act  as  a  filter. 
If  the  well  is  not  pumped  out  soon  after 
the  screen  is  put  in  the  mud  will  clog 
the  brass  gauze.  The  use  of  suction 
pump  or  deep  well  cylinder  depends  on 
,  height  water  rises  in  well.  l.  p. 


RURAfc  NSW-YORKEIt 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

Part  IV. 

The  Shareholder.. 

The  reader  who  has  already  follov 
the  thought  or  idea  of  cooperation, 
closely  will  now  be  prepared  to  find 
that  in  a  cooperative  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  there  are  strictly  speaking  no 
shareholders.  They  are  members. 
Being  a  society  or  association  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  sum  of  moneyr  which  each 
consumer  or  member  deposits  in  the 
society'-  represents  his  or  her  share  in 
that  society  and  the  liability  is  limited 
to  that  sum  by  law.  But  as  it  is  a  sum 
to  buy  goods  with  for  a  consumer,  it  is 
the  consumer  that  counts,  not  the 
money  representing  him  as  in  a  corpo¬ 
rate  trading  society. 

In  this  system  there  are  no  capitalists, 
it  is  democratic  in  its  spirit  and 
method.  Voting  in  its  meetings  goes 
by  membership,  not  by  the  amount  of 
deposit  or  share  capital  held.  The 
register  of  members  is  always  open. 
There  are  no  limits  to  its  number  of 
members.  But  there  is  in  most  socie¬ 
ties  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  whicn  is 
a  share  or  deposit. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  membership  to  consumers 
or  customers.  A  person  may  be  glad 
to  deposit  a  sum  with  the  society  and 
simply  get  the  interest  thereon  without 
buying  anything  at  all,  but  if  everyone 
did  that  there  would  soon  be  no  interest 
for  anyone.  Societies,  therefore,  refuse 
to  accept  deposits  excepting  from  those 
who  are  anxious  to  benefit  by  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  work.  The  chance  of  stock  ex¬ 
change  gambling  on  cooperative  shares 
or  deposits  is  impossible,  as  there  are 
no  shares  above  par  value  to  gamble 
with.  There  is  no  voting  by  proxy, 
only  by  actual  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Societies  have  suffered  reverses 
and  have  been  wound  up,  but  always  as 
the  result  of  the  dishonesty  of  their 
servants  or  lack  of  attention  of  mem¬ 
bers. 


Fertility  in  Cabbage. 

Is  there  any  fertilizer  value  in  cabbage 
leaves  and  the  cores,  as  I  can  have  all  I 
want  for  taking  it  away  on  a  back  load  of 
three  miles?  Would  it  pay?  w.  H. 

New  York. 

Such  waste  will  contain  about  half  as 
much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure.  It  is 
worth  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
manure.  Do  not  use  it  where  you  intend 
planting  cabbage  or  similar  crops. 


Plaster  for  Wall. — In  answer  to  S.  A. 
W.,  Massachusetts,  page  972,  regarding  plas¬ 
ter  for  wall,  will  say,  use  this  proportion  : 
Slake  one  barrel  of  lime  apd  stir  in  1% 
bushel  of  hair,  then  mix  in  sand  until  it 
just  commences  to  leave  the  hoe,  but  still 
sticks  in  large  hunches,  for  scratch  coat. 
This  is  to  be  one-eiglith  inch  thick,  pressed 
well  between  lath.  Slake  two-thirds  of  a 
barrel  of  lime  and  mix  in  sand  (no  hair) 
for  brown  or  rough  finish  coat,  to  he  mixed 
until  it  just  leaves  the  hoe ;  to  be  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  applied  in  not  over  an 
hour  after  the  scratch  coat.  Smooth  with 
a  small  board  or  float  when  wall  begins 
to  harden,  say  six  to  12  hours.  Use  coarse 
sharp  sand,  screened.  u.  p.  c. 

Adelphia,  N.  J. 

Low-headed  Trees. — I  was  interested  by 
some  articles  which  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  some  time  ago  upon  the  subject  of 
low-headed  fruit  trees.  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  low-headed  trees — on  paper — but 
in  the  orchard  1  found  it  didn't  work  out 
so  well.  The  trouble  was  I  had  reckoned 
without  mine  host,  Mr.  Jack  Rabbit.  If 
branches  are  left  on  lower  than  three  or 
3%  feet  one  or  two  full-grown,  healthy 
jacks  can  shin  up  into  them  and  in  one 
night  make  40  to  60  trees  look  so  that 
their  owner,  when  he  comes  out,  will  think 
he  has  gotten  twisted  and  run  into  a 
white  birch  swamp.  No  tree  unless  pro¬ 
tected  to  30  or  40  inches  is  safe  from 
them  ;  though  they  show  decided  preference 
for  the  apple.  And  it  won't  do  for  the 
planters  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
now  free  from  this  post  to  reckon  on  con¬ 
tinued  immunity,  for  there  is  no  telling 
when  the  bunnies  will  reach  them.  This 
county  pays  a  small  bounty  (25  cents)  for 
a  pair  of  their  long  ears,  and  last  year 
bounties  were  pair  for  nearly  1,400  pairs, 
and  I’ve  no  doubt  double  that  number  were 
killed  where  no  bounty  was  applied  for. 
I’ve  destroyed  as  high  as  five  a  week  on 
my  own  farm.  The  boys  are  catching  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  them  alive  and  ship¬ 
ping  them  in  pairs  all  over  the  country  to 
“sportsmen"  in  places  where  they  are  not 
known.  This  pays  vastly  better' than  the 
bounty  on  the  dead  critter.  Calls  come  for 
them  from  all  States  and  ail  points  of  the 
compass.  They  multiply  very  rapidly,  one 
pair  reproducing,  I  should  judge  (though 
this  may  not  be  strictly  accurate),  about 
700  a  week.  At  least  this  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  give  me  upon  my  own  farm. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  h.  l. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sash  that  pay  for 
themselves 


We  know  of  instances  where  Sunlight  Double  Glass  SasB 
have  grown  crops  so  much  earlier  and  90  much  better  that  the 
extra  prices  they  brought  on  the  early  market  paid  for  the 
glass  themselves. 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one 

The  enclosed  dry  air  space  means  that  the  sash  are  never 
covered — and  the  plants  get  all  the  light  all  the  time — and 
this  accounts  for  their  rapid  growth  and  sturdiness.  Even  in 
zero  weather  you  need  not  cover  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash. 


Send  for  these  books 


One  is  our  free  catalog;  the  other  is  a  book  on  hot-beds 
and  cold-frames  by  Professor  Massey.  It  is  authoritative  and 
of  vital  interest  to  all  professional 
will  bring  Professor  Massey’s  book 
In  addition  to  the  catalog. 

Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ry. 


The  success  or  failure  of  any  and 
every  society  depends  entirely  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  those  individuals  who  are 
its  members.  If  they  are  imbued  with 
the  true  coope-rative  spirit  and  are  loyal 
to  one  another  they  will  not  only  at¬ 
tend  its  meetings,  give  the  society  all 
their  business,  pay  up  their  accounts 
promptly,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
all  that  is  going  on,  but  they  will  be 
missionaries  for  the  movement,  anxious 
to  share  with  all  that  which  they  had 
found  of  such  value  themselves.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  interdependence  worked 
out  in  actual  practice  which  vitalizes  all 
those  connected  with  the  movement,  and 
in  which,  in  the  words  of  the  veteran 
cooperative  historian  Holyoke :  “In  co¬ 
operation  new  objects,  new  feelings,  new 
habits  had  to  be  proposed.  Men  had 
to  be  shown  that  their  welfare  and 
security  were  best  attained  by  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  business  which  gave  fair 
advantage  to  others.” 

Future  papers  will  deal  with  the  mori 
practical  methods  of  how  the  system  ot 
scientific  distribution  works  out  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice.  e.  t. 


These  Unjust  Game  Laws. 

The  New  York  State  game  laws  have 
worked  injustice  to  the  farmer  for 
years,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  The  R. 
N.-Y.  open  up  on  them.  I  hope  we 
can  have  a  free  discussion  and  find  a 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs.  It 
is  laughable  to  think  or  claim  that  a 
permit  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  will  help  poultrymen 
against  a  mink  or  an  otter.  According 
to  the  law,  if  you  find  a  mink  or  otter 
at  work  killing  your  chickens  or  find 
them  running  off  after  a  lot  of  chickens 
or  ducks  have  been  slaughtered,  you 
must  write  to  Albany  and  if  the  Com¬ 
missioner  sees  fit  he  may  issue  a  per¬ 
mit  to  take  the  animal  and  do  with  it 
as  he  directs,  which  may  be  to  liberate 
it  somewhere  else,  and  until  you  get 
the  permit  you  must  shoo  off  the  var¬ 
mint  with  a  feather  duster.  It  is  not 
right  to  advise  anyone  to  break  the 
law,  but  if  you  do  crack  it,  do  it  very 
quietly  and  bury  the  evidence  at  once, 
as  there  is  always  some  contemptible 
cur  who  will  make  trouble  if  possible. 
Farmers  should  have  copies  of  the  game 
laws,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  or 
at  least  know  what  to  keep  quiet  about 
when  they  have  been  compelled  to  crack 
one  of  the  laws.  f.  q.  white. 

New  York. 


Hupmobile  "32”  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped,  $975 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  mohair  top  with  envelope.  Jiffy 

curtains,  quick  detachable  rims,  gas  headlights,  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 

Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four-cylinder  motor,  3^-inch  bore  and 

514-inch  stroke.,  Bosch  magneto.  106-inch  wheel  base,  32x3If-inch  tires.  Standard  color, 

black.  Trimmings,  black  and  nickel.  “32”  Roadster,  fully  equipped,  $975  I.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
20”  H.  P.  Runabout,  fully  equipped,  $750  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

An  Axle  Built  to  Stand  the  Strains 
of  Country  Roads 

The  rear  axle  of  an  automo* 
bile  carries  most  of  the  load 
and  drives  the  car. 

Its  work  is  most  severe;  and 
it  is  also  subjected  to  the 
strains  of  traveling  over 
rough  roads. 

So  it  must  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  weight,  drive 
the  car  and  resist  the  shocks 
of  rough  going. 

In  this  particular  the  Hup¬ 
mobile  again  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the 
average  car. 

Its  rear  axle  is  of  the  full¬ 
floating  type — a  type  you 
rarely  find  except  on  cars 
much  higher  in  price. 


In  this  type,  the  casing  or 
housing  of  the  axle  carries 
the  load;  the  axle  shafts 
drive  the  car. 

Each  part  has  its  own  work  to  do . 
Neither  is  forced  to  carry  the 
weight  and  drive  the  car  as  well. 

And  the  axle  is  so  strong  and  sturdy 
that  it  needs  no  support  of  truss 
rods,  and  reach  rods,  as  most 
axles  do. 

Because  of  its  exceptionally  rugged 
axle  construction,  in  conjunction 
with  its  other  superiorities,  the 
Hupmobile  stands  up  notably  well 
in  country  use. 

Its  owners  know  that  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  rough  and  rutty 
roads,  because  the  Hupmobile 
axle  will  carry  them  through. 

This  axle  is  fully  described  in  our 
latest  book. 

Please  write  for  a  copy. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  1220  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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!  BUFFALO  f 
i  READY 
I  MIXED 
I  paint 


Roofing,  59c 

World-beating:  price  on  10,000  rolls  of 
1-ply  Roofing  Remnants— only  59c  per  108 
square  feet!  2-p'ly,  83c  per  108  square  feet. 
Positively  the  lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  guaranteed,  high-grade  rubber  roof¬ 
ing.  They  will  go  fast,  so  act  quickly  if 
you  want  to  get  a  big  bargain.  Remem¬ 
ber,  this  is  genuine  Queen  City  Roofing- 
guaranteed  to  resist  fire,  water,  snow, 
heat,  cold  and  acid.  Won’t  need  paint¬ 
ing  for  years.  Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet. 
Nails  and  cement  free. 


Fencing 


Best  Open-Hearth  crimped  steel  wire, 
heavily  galvanized.  Won’t  peel  or  flake. 
Specially  tempered.  Tough,  springy, 
elastic,  and  not  brittle.  Extra  hardened 
line  wires  and  top  and  bottom  wires. 
Always  stiff  and  tight.  Knots  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  not  to  slip. 

Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Cattle  Fence,  17^o 
per  rod. 

Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Hog  Fence,  18}$c  per 
rod. 

Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  King  Cattle  Fence, 
245fo  por  rod. 

Buffalo  Crimped  Steel  Eastern  Farm  Fence, 
22o  per  rod. 


Best 


,  $1.06 


We  offer  1,200  gallons  Genuine  Buffalo 
Paint  at  only  $1.06  per  gal-  -fLV""  Bj  **>' 
Ion  if  bought  in  6-gallon 
kits.  A-No.  1  Quality  Barn 
Paint  for  78c!  Buffalo  Paint  1 
is  guaranteed  to  cover  more  \ 
square  feet,  surface  for  sur. 
face,  per  gallon  than  any 
other.  Does  not  flake  or 
crack.  Wears  like  iron,  pre¬ 
serves  buildings  and  makes 
them  look  most  attractive.  ^ 


The  Manufacturers’ 


Furniture 


It  is  folly  to 
buy  cheap,  com¬ 
monplace,  cloth- 
uph  olstered 
furniture  when 
good  furniture, 
upholstered  in 
Buffalo  leather, 
is  offered  you  at 
under  factory 
cost.  Note  this 
rich,  magnificent 

rocker  and  couch,  samples  of  what  we  offer.  You  couldn’t  dupli¬ 
cate  this  Turkish  rocker  at  any  furniture  dealer’s  for  £15.00  or  the 
couch  for  £12.00. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  if  you  don’t  take  advantage  of  the 
bargains  we  offer  in  chairs,  tables,  couches,  beds,  dressers,  side¬ 
boards,  chiffoniers,  rugs,  lace  curtains,  oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc. 

Get  the  Book!  Get  the  Book! 

By  merely  sending  in  the  coupon  below,  or  a  postal,  you  can 
have  a  gigantic  “store”  right  in  your  home.  For  that’s  what  our 
latest  big  book  is.  It’s  a  huge  store,  in  which  every  single  article  is 
an  amazing  bargain— 2,720  of  these  bargains  in  all— goods  of  such 
elegant  quality  that  people  in  the  heart  of  America’s  greatest  shop¬ 
ping  center— New  York  City— order  them  in  great  quantities.  We 
sell  no  “junk,”  no  trash,  no  “seconds,”  no  house-wrecking  stuff, 
no  sheriff’s  or  receiver’s  stocks,  no  shelf-worn  dealer’s  stock.  It’s 
all  high-quality  merchandise,  and  NEW.  And  our  prices  SPEAK 
FOR  THEMSELVES. 

Just  see  the  prices  and  goods  pictured  in  our  new  Bargain 
Book  and  you’ll  see  why  we  are  supplying  the  home  needs  of 
nearly  75,000  families.  Write  NOW,  and  the  book  will  reach  you 
by  RETURN  MAIL.  (22) 


Bargains! 

800  bundles  choice  Red  Cednr  Shin¬ 
gles,  per  thousand .  S  3.50 

1,160  .flat  Point  Brushes,  genuine 
Chinese  bristles,  2x2}$  in.,  each..  .11 
Extra  heavy  reinforced  grey  iron 
Pitcher  Spout  Pumps  for  wells  up 

to  25  feet .  1.00 

Complete  Bathroom  Outfit,  best 
steel,  6V£  -  foot  tub,  beautifully 
trimmed,  with  water  heater  con¬ 
nected;  for  gas  and  gasoline  burn¬ 
ers;  no  plumbing  is  needed  to  in¬ 
stall.  Our  price .  14.00 

Genuine  enameled  Kitchen  Sinks, 

16x24  inches  to  20x30  inches .  2.50 

Handsome  blnck  enameled  metal 
D.  S.  Mail-Boxes,  with  two  keys..  .35 
Buffalo  all-steel  Anvils,  all  weights 

up  to  200  pounds,  per  pound . 8}$ 

Buffalo  Gom  solid  Bench  Vises .  2.38 

Agricultural  Forges  for  rivet  heat¬ 
ing  and  light  repair  work .  4.05 

Special  Combination  Tool  (10  tools 
in  one),  all  oil-tempered  steel  and 

indestructible . 85 

Combination  Bulldog  Plier,  forged 
from  40-carbon  steel— a  combina¬ 
tion  Gas  Plier,  Wire  Cutter  and 

Screwdriver,  all  for . 31 

Full  size  Wheelbarrow,  best  mate¬ 
rial,  bolted  and  nailed .  1.28 

Rugby  Pattern  Padlock,  automatic 
self -locking,  spring  shackled, 

nickel  plated,  with  two  keys . 09 

660  Hercules  Post  Hole  Diggers,  with 

best  east  steel  blades . 98 

Little  Giant  Tackle  Block  Wire 
Stretcher,  self-operating;  can  also 

be  used  as  a  hoist . 82. 

Square  Oak  Extension  Dining 
Table,  42  inches  wide,  6  feet  long, 

our  price  only .  5.10 

800  Dining  Room  Chairs,  seasoned 
maple,  chestnut  spline  seat,  each  .67 

Per  dozen .  7.75 

Seasoned  Selected  Oak  Chiffonier, 
finished  in  gloss  golden  oak,  3 
largo  drawers,  genuine  French 
hoveled  mirror  12x20  in.,  weight 
105  lbs.— only  72  left— our  price- ..  6.25 

Solid  Oak  Bed  with  quarter-sawed 

eanel  and  heavy  roll  in  foot  board, 
eautifully  hand  carved,  110  of 

these  priced  at,  each .  5.60 

Genuine  All  Iron  Bed,  neat  and 

durable,  our  price . 1.95 

960  Seamless  Tapestry  Rugs,  one 
piece,  guaranteed  finest  quality, 

6x9  feet .  5.60 

9x12  feet .  10.86 


Wall  Board 

Why  use  lath 
and  plaster 
when  we  are  of¬ 
fering1  everlast¬ 
ing  Buffalo  Im¬ 
proved  Wall 
Board  at  £2.35 
per  100  square 
feet?  Twice  as 
cheap  as  lath 
and  plaster,  four 
times  as  easy  to 
put  on.  And  any¬ 
body  who  can 
drive  nails  can 
do  the  job.  No 
waiting  for  it  to 
dry  before  put¬ 
ting  on  wall  pa¬ 
per.  Never  chips,  cracks  or  checks  like 
plastering;  is  practically  fire-proof; 
warmer  than  lath  and  plaster;  deadens 
all  sound;  rat  and  mouse-proof;  will  not 
expand  or  contract  in  driest,  wettest, 
coldest  or  hottest  weather;  actually  out¬ 
lasts  the  building  itself. 

Stoves  of  All  Kinds 

Two  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  handsome  new  stoves, 
direct  from  Michigan  fac¬ 
tories.  We  will  sell  these 
at  below  factory  cost. 

Includes  Cooking  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Wood  Heaters  and 
Base  Burners— all  going  at 
low  prices. 

Don’t  think  of  buying  a 
stove  till  you’ve  seen  our 
bargains. 

Washer,  $5.75 

This  elegant  washer,  the  genuine  “Buf¬ 
falo  Roller  Bearer”  is  now  selling  at 
only  $5.75.  Only 
a  few  left.  Retail 
dealers  every 
place  get  £12  to  £15 
for  this  washer. 

Roller  bearings, 
telescopic  dasher 
and  large  tub 
make  the  “Buffa¬ 
lo”  the  fastest- 
working,  easiest- 
running  washer  on 
earth.  Rust-proof 
metal  parts.  En¬ 
closed  gearing 

S revents  accidents, 
ur  price  $5.75. 


Outlet  Co. 


Dept. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Below 


Every  season  scores  of  manufacturers  in 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States  over¬ 
estimate  their  demand — make  more  goods 
than  they  can  sell.  For  goods  are  always 
manufactured  six  months  to  a  year  before 
the  public  uses  them.  And  no  man  can  tell 
in  March  just  what  the  public  demand  will 


This  book  is  like  a  huge  DEPARTMENT  store, 
where  prices  have  been  shaved  to  the  bone.  Send 
coupon  or  postal  at  once  and  get  the  book.  It’s  free. 
Then  see  if  anyone  else  DARES  meet  our  prices. 

Reader,  here  is  a  book  that  perhaps  isn’t  as  pretty  and  highly  colored  as  some, 
but  we  believe  it  is  the  most  remarkable  merchandise  book  ever  published. 
It’s  just  like  a  great  big  city  department  store,  where  thousands  of  things  are 
on  sale,  but  NOT  at  usual  prices,  NOT  at  retail  prices,  NOT  at  wholesale 
prices,  BUT  AT  LESS  THAN  ACTUAL  COST  OF  MAKING.  Think  of  it! 
Excellent  merchandise — new,  clean,  up-to-date  goods  —  selling  at  less  than 
the  makers’  cost. 

Remarkable,  isn’t  it?  Couldn’t  be  done  by  an  ordinary  mail-order  concern 
or  manufacturer.  We  couldn’t  do  it,  either,  if  we  ourselves  had  to  make  the 
goods  or  buy  them  through  the  usual  channels  of  trade.  But  we  don’t  buy 
that  way.  We  buy  from  overloaded  manufacturers. 

So,  these  overstocked  manu-  nary  merchant  never  heard  of.  It  is  hope¬ 
less  for  any  mail-order  house  to  attempt  to 
meet  our  prices  on  dependable  goods. 

Here  are  a  few  bargains  offered  this 
month.  But  don’t  judge  us  by  these  alone. 
Send  and  get  the  big  book.  It  offers  a  veri¬ 
table  Feast  of  Bargains. 


be  in  October, 
facturers  are  glad  to  turn  over  their  surplus 
stocks  to  us  for  spot  cash.  They  don’t  want 
any  profit.  They  have  made  their  profit  on 
goods  already  sold  to  jobbers  and  wholesalers. 

By  jumping  in  and  buying  these  surplus 
factory  stocks  we  get  prices  such  as  the  ordi- 


Another  World’s  Record  Sale  of  Building  Material  and  Things  for  the  Home! 


Everything  to  Build  or 
Furnish  the  ^ 
Home  ^ 


free! 


Book  Coupon 

,f  To  Be  Mailed  NOW! 

The  Manufacturers*  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  47,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

^  Send  me  your  latest  Book  of  2,720  Bargains  and  keep 
me  posted  from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at 
Bargain  Prices. 

Town 


StaU 
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General  farming  conditions  in  central 
New  York  must  be  regarded  as  favorable  if 
we  are  to  consider  crop  productions  es¬ 
pecially.  It  would  be  difficult  to  hold  that 
farmers  are  especially  prosperous  at  the 
present  time,  because  we  are  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  and  milk  is  too  low  and  feeds  too  high 
for  us  to  make  any  such  claim.  Those  of 
us  who  are  particularly  optimistic  arc  look¬ 
ing  for  something  better  to  happen  in  the 
near  future.  In  the  first  place  the  hay 
crop  was  exceptionally  good.  We  had  an 
especially  favorable  time  to  harvest  it,  and 
since  about  the  first  of  August  we  have 
had  rains  that  have  started  the  meadows 
on  the  way  to  another  successful  produc¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  pastures  are  making  an 
exceptional  showing  this  Fall  and  cows  are 
doing  well  on  the  feeds  we  have.  Maybe 
that  is  one  reason  why  our  friends  of  the 
milk-buying  fraternity  have  discovered  that 
they  can  buy  milk  at  such  a  low  price  as 
they  seem  inclined  to  pay. 

Potatoes  have  grown  well  for  two  months 
and  the  crop  promises  fair.  They  have  sold 
at  35  cents,  but  some  buyers  are  paying 
40  now,  and  it  is  reported  that  45  is  to  be 
the  price  soon.  1  do  not  know  how  that 
may  be,  but  I  do  know  that  some  are  rot¬ 
ting  and  that  there  is  loss  in  holding. 

Oats  did  fairly  well,  but  bad  weather  in¬ 
jured  them  greatly  at  harvest  time.  The 
same  is  true  of  millet  and  some  other 
crops.  It  is  said  that  many  farmers  have 
made  no  money  during  the  past  year,  and 
some  have  lost  money.  This  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  and  seems  to  have  ground  for  its 
statement.  It  is  the  chief  reason  given 
for  the  dissatisfaction  over  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  milk  for  the  coming  Winter. 
Just  nqw  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  feeds  that  the  farmer 
has  to  buy.  h.  h.  l. 

Chenango,  N.  Y. 

Government  Crop  Reports. 

The  Fall  has  been  favorable  for  matur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  late  crops.  The  present 
year  will  rank  about  10  per  cent  better  in 
crops  than  the  average  season.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  percentages  on  the  principal 
products  compared  with  last  year  and  an 


average  yield  : 

1911.  Average. 

Apples  .  113.4  126.3 

Potatoes  .  136.6  111.7 

Buckwheat  .  109.6  107.1 

Cranberries  .  107.2  107.2 

'Flaxseed  .  120.4  107.6 

Oranges  .  104.1  105.4 

Rice  .  104.4  105.2 

Cotton  .  97.9  103.1 

Corn  .  116.8  102.2 

Tobacco  .  101.6  98.2 

Cabbage  .  124.1  116.8 

Cloverseed  .  132.1  112.2 

Onions  .  119.7  109.3 

Tomatoes  - . 110.9  105.2 

Broom  corn .  118.8  1.03.6 

Beans  .  105.6  101.1 


Crop  Damage  in  Europe. 

Storms  in  Great  Britain  have  spoiled 
large  quantities  of  hay  and  grain,  which 
now  lies  in  the  fields,  beaten  down  by  gales 
and  rotten  or  watersoaked.  Potato  blight 
has  been  severe.  Damage  in  France  has 
been  less,  but  heavy  importations  of  wheat 
and  perhaps  other  grains  will  be  necessary. 
The  barley  yield  was  large,  but  was  so 
badly  discolored  that  bright  grain  will  be 
at  a  premium.  Oats  are  so  badly  damaged 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  part  of 
the  large  American  crop. 

Crop  Report,  Tioga  County. 

After  a  growing  season  distinguished  by 
its  extremes,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y„  farmers 
find  themselves  with  good  crops  that  they 
are  harvesting  with  great  difficulty.  Con¬ 
tinuous  rains  have  so  softened  the  fields 
that  upon  many  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
use  teams  and  harvesting  machinery,  and 
the  unusual  spectacle  of  large  fields  of 
corn  and  of  buckwheat  being  cut  with 
sickle  and  cradle  is  presented.  Along  the 
river  flats  there  are  to  be  seen  some  fields 
with  their  crop  of  weather-beaten  oats 
still  standing,  the  steady  rains  having 
made  it  impossible  to  gather  them.  The 
late,  cold  Spring  was  followed  by  a 
drought  during  June  and  July,  and  this 
gave  place  to  almost  daily  rains  for  the 
next  two  months.  Hay  was  a  good  crop, 
above  the  average  in  quality ;  oats  took 
the  brunt  of  the  drought  and  were  almost 
a  failure ;  early  potatoes  gave  a  light 
yield,  though  the  late  ones,  pushed  on  by 
the  rains,  have  remained  green  and  are 
making  a  large  crop.  This  crop  is  not  yet 
harvested,  and  is  showing  evidences  of  rot 
that  will  materially  cut  down  the  yield. 
Buckwheat  has  filled  well  and  will  give 
good  returns  if  the  price  is  fair.  As  a 
money  crop  this  grain  stands  high  with 
our  farmers.  Corn  is  a  good  crop,  both 
silage  and  husking,  and,  as  no  killing 
frost  came  before  October,  will  mature  ill 
most  fields  despite  the  late  start  it  got. 
While  there  are  some  large  fields  of  tobacco 
along  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  other 
special  crops  are  raised  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  Tioga  is  essentially  a  dairying  county. 
Farmers,  therefore,  feel  the  cut  in  milk 
prices  announced  for  the  Winter,  and  many 
small  dairymen,  milking  from  six  to  twelve 
cows,  are  retiring  from  the  field,  satisfied 
that,  for  them  at  least,  there  is  no  money 
in  dairying.  More  attention  is  being  given 
to  poultry  on  the  farms,  and  the  usual 
number  are  going  into  it  as  a  specialty ; 
those  who  go  out  each  year,  however,  seem 
to  about  maintain  the  balance.  Timothy 
hay  is  worth  $14  per  ton ;  potatoes,  30 
cents  per  bushel;  buckwheat.  $1.25  per 
100  pounds ;  oats,  37  cents  and  wheat,  $1 
per  bushel ;  veal  calves,  nine  cents  per 
pound,  live  weight;  dressed  pork,  nine  cents 
per  pound.  Butter  and  eggs  bring  32  cents 
per  pound  and  37  cents  per  dozen,  this  in 
the  local  market.  Milk  is  sold  on  the 
Borden  schedule  chiefly.  Fall  pasture  is 
excellent,  clover  seeding  unusually  good, 
and  apples,  while  not  a  commercial  crop 
with  many  farmers,  are  abundant. 

M.  B.  D.' 


Potatoes.  60  cents  per  bushel.  Apples, 
barrel,  $1.50,  at  railroad  station.  10  miles 
away.  Butter,  30  cents,  at  local  grocery ; 
eggs,  32  cents.  New  milch  cows  bring 
from  S40  to  $60.  Barge  oxen,  from  $200 
to  $275  per  pair.  Four-weeks-old  pigs,  $2  ; 
fat  hogs,  eight  cents  a  pound.  Fowls  and 
chickens,  12  cents  a  pound,  alive. 

Center  Harbor,  N.  H.  F.  G.  G. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

What  Trucker,  Jr.,  says  on  page  1048 
in  regard  to  the  Superb  strawberry  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Bast  week  1  rambled  over  to 
my  neighbor,  W.  F.  Allen’s  and  ate  a  good 
mess  of  the  Superb,  and  saw  that  the  plants 
were  still  blooming  and  making  berries. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  glossy  berry  of  uniform 
conical  shape  and  the  sweetest  strawberry 
I  ever  tasted.  In  fact,  sugar  would  spoil 
it.  A  little  further  along  1  came  to  a 
block  of  Mr.  Alien’s  new  Nanticoke  black¬ 
berry,  and  ate  ripe  blackberries.  Then  fur¬ 
ther  along  we  came  to  a  block  of  the  St. 
Regis  raspberry  and  ate  red  raspberries, 
all  the  first  of  October.  Mr.  Allen  says 
that  the  St.  Regis  is  a  fine  bearer  of  the 
early  crop  and  then  makes  a  Fall  crop  on 
the  now  wood.  The  Nanticoke  blackberry 
also  makes  a  heavy  Spring  or  early  Sum¬ 
mer  crop.  He  said  that  the  Superb*  straw¬ 
berry  is  the  best  of  the  Fall-bearing  sorts 
that  he  has  tried,  and  has  given  fruit  all 
Summer  through  during  a  very  severe 
drought. 

What  Tracker,  Jr.,  says  about  manure 

reminds  me  to  say  that  our  truckers  are 
now  putting  in  the  New  Y’ork  manure  for 
their  cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  next 
Spring.  They  find  that  it  is  better  to  get 
the  furrows  filled  with  manure  and  let  it 
rot  down  during  the  Winter,  and  then  add 
some  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  furrows. 
The  manure  is  then  ready  to  feed  the 
plants  better  than  if  fresh  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Spring,  and  the  manure  costs 
less  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  in 
the  Spring. 

Our  growers  try  to  have  their  sandy  soil 
covered  with  Crimson  clover  In  Winter. 
Few  have  got  a  good  stand  this  Fall  by 
reason  of  the  extremely  dry  weather,  and 
those  who  have  sown  rye  or  wheat  with 
the  clover  are  better  off  for  Winter  cover 
than  others.  Some  who  sowed  the  clover 
with  buckwheat  have  found  that  they  have 
a  better  stand  than  they  expected,  hut 
the  buckwheat  crop  was  about  a  dead 
failure.  One  farmer  told  me  that  he  had 
only  three  bushels  au  acre.  But  for  the 
clover  sown  with  it  it  would  have  paid 
better  to  have  turned  the  buckwheat  un¬ 
der. 

The  tomato  crop  of  the  Peninsula  tifrned 
out  larger  than  I  expected.  I  have  seen 
tlie  report  from  but  one  county,  Kent,  Md., 
the  smallest  county  on  the  Shore.  There 
they  had  the  same  variation  in  crops  that 
are  found  with  any  crops  produced.  While 
one  part  of  the  county  averaged  six  tons 
an  acre  one  grower  sold  120  tons  from  10 
acres.  Down  here  in  Wicomico  Co.  the 
extreme  dry  weather  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  leaf  blight  cut  the  crop  shorter  than 
usual,  and  I  hardly  think  our  growers 
averaged  lour  tons  an  acre.  Even  at  the 
price  of  $10  a  ton  there  is  little  for  the 
grower  in  such  crops.  The  small  size  of 
the  crops  is  largely  due  to  careless  pro¬ 
duction  and  deficiency  of  fertilization  and 
lack  of  spraying.  Seeds  are  sown  in  the 
open  ground  and  pulled  directly  from  the 
crowded  rows  and  set  in  the  field,  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  such  plants  to  get 
started.  If  the  plants  were  started  earlier 
under  glass  and  transplanted  in  frames  it 
would  be  easy  here  to  get  ripe  tomatoes 
the  middle  of  June,  while  the  general  crop 
comes  off  for  the  canuers  late  in  August, 
and  makes  the  season  for  packing  too 
short  and  rushed.  Earlier  plants  would  j 
produce  a  crop  that  could  be  profitably  1 
shipped,  or  the  canncrs  could  open  up  ! 
earlier,  and  those  who  pack  green  peas  and 
sweet  corn  could  go  straight  along  with  to¬ 
matoes.  Good  and  skillful  propagation  and 
cultivation  pay  greatly  better  than  the 
common  easy-go-lucky  method.  Spraying 
must  be  done  beginning  in  the  seed* bed 
and  kept  up  at  intervals  till  the- fruit  is 
half  grown  or  the  leaf  blight  will  ruin  the 
Crop.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

Maryland. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  Alton. 
N.  IB,  October  23-25. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24- November  2. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  .of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga„  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga..  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mological  Society,  City  Hall.  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Pacific  Northwest  Band  Products  Show. 
Portland.  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

New  England  Corn  Show,  Horticultural 
Hall.  Boston,  Mass..  November  20-24. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis,  No¬ 
vember  13-19 ;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Am.  Baud  and  Industrial  Exposition, 
71st  Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y.,  November 
15-1  >eeem her  2. 

Negro  Farmers’  Conference.  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  November  20-21. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Hive  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Ass’u,  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  December  10-13. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 


The  season  has  come  for  reporting  big 
potatoes.  Here  is  one  report :  D.  11. 
Snavely  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  reports  throe  tubers  out  of  one  hill 
which  weighed  together  56  ounces.  It  is 
said  that  these  wore  not  particularly  large, 
but  takeu  at  random.  Any  one  of  them 
would  make  u  meal  for  a  good-sized  family. 


heard 


Prove  all  you've 
about  Jackson  comfort 


Y  We  have  told  you  much  about  Jackson  comfort,  and 
you’ve  heard  about  it  from  many  other  sources. 

But  you  will  never  be  sure  that  all  you’ve  heard  is  true  until 
you  find  it  out  for  yourself. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  want  you  to  do,  by  trying  the  Jackson. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  call  on  smoothness  Imparted  by 

or  telephone  the  nearest  four  full  elliptic  springs  and 

Jackson  dealer  and  have  a  long  wheel-base,  with 

him  take  you  and  the  wheels  and  tires  of  the 

family  for  a  drive.  correct  size. 

Then  you  can  zee  for  your-  You  will  hardly  hear  the 
self  how  easily  the  Jackson  engine  run;  yet  you  will 
rides.  feel  its  strong  power  send* 

Then  you  can  feel  the  rich  inS  y°u  over  the  road, 
comfort  of  upholstery  10  Try  the  Jackson, 
inches  deep.  Let  us  help  you  by  sending 

You  will  know  the  ease  of  you  the  name  of  the  dealer 

seat  backs  that  reach  to  in  your  neighborhood, 

the  shoulder.  Write  today  for  his  name 

You  will  feel  the  riding  and  address. 

Jackson  Automobile  Company,  1500  E.Main  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Jackson  “Olympic” — $1500 

35  horsepower,  unit  power  plant ;  long-stroke  motor — 4j4x4’I  inches.  1 1 5-inch 
wheelbase ;  34  x  4  inch  tires.  Full  elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear.  Deep,  roomy 
body,  with  10-inch  upholstery.  Gasoline  tank  under  dash,  supplied  from  stor¬ 
age  tank  at  the  rear,  with  pressure  pump.  Total  capacity  twenty  gallons.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  Disco  Self-starter,  mohair  top,  top  hood,  ventilating  windshield, 
speedometer,  oil  and  gasoline  guages  on  dash,  Frest-o-lite  tank  with  automatic 
electric  lighter;  Firestone  universal  quick-detachabledemountable  rims,  extra 
rim,  tire  carrier,  robe  rail,  foot  rest  in  tonneau,  pump,  jack,  tire  outfit  and  tools. 
Trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 


INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION 


for  the  soil  only.  Our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lime  can  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  seeding  and 
will  not  burn  anything.  Will 
drill,  broadcast  or  scatter. 
We  guarantee  immediate 
shipment,  analysis,  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  fineness,  quick 
results  and  no  burning. 
Litmus  paper  free.  Write  us. 


CALEDONIA  MARL  BRANCH,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


IILC  UhfllHCU  LflflU  IS  HIUKt  PKUDUUTIVE 


- .w  \  j/iun  nuuci  , 

..  .  „  admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 

N  creases  the  value.  Acres  or  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
rj  I  ST  1  Jackson's  Ilonnd  Krain  Tllu  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
»  tl— L-  j  l'ipe.  Red  ami  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Kncanstic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc  Writ  A 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  gg  Third  Ave  Albany  N  Y 


j  The  name  and  address  of  every  possible  gasoline  engine 
i  buyer  who  reads  this  ad.  Send  me  your  name  quick  for 
\  my  latest  special  offer  on.  the  best  gasoline  engine  that  ever 
'T  turned  a  wheel.  Let  me  tell  you  how  you  can 


Save  $50  to  $300 


real  cash, according  to  the  size  engineyou  need — sizes  1 
Don’t  doubt— write  me  now .  You  never  lost 
tin '-X  information. 

Why  shouldn’t  you  deal  with  me  direct  — the  manufac¬ 
turer — and  keep  in  your  own  vocket  the  dealer’s  and  job¬ 
ber's  profits!  Get  your  engine  fresh  from  the  paint  shop — fully 
tried  out  and  tested.  You  simply  must  get  my  oiler — and  see 
»LV  b."  four  color  catalog.  Don’t  wait— write  your  postal  or 
letter  NOW  before  you  turn  over  tills  page. 

Wm.  Galloway,  President,  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO., 

6653W  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REMEMBER  y>e  carry  stocks  of  all  our  machines  at  Chicaro,  Kansas  City*  Conn* 
Cil  Bluffs  and  Minneapolis — insuring  prompt  shipment. 


FACTS  ABOUT 

THE 

SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $3  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers  command  good  local  and  Northern  Markets. 


The  Southern  Railway 


Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or 
Georgia  So.  &  Florida  Ry. 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  V  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
“Southern  Field,”  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L&nd  &  industrial  Agent,  Room  S7  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  NATIONAL  SCORE-CARD  FOR  FRUITS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 
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Part  II. 


Score-card. — Plates,  Same  Variety  (Apples, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Quinces). 


Freedom  from  blemish . 

Color  . 

Uniformity  (form,  color,  size) 

Size  . 

Form  . 

Quality  . 


Values. 
. .  30 

. .  25 

. .  20 
. .  15 

5 
K 


100 

Score-card. — Plates,  Any  Variety  (Apples, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces). 

Optional  Values. 

Quality  .  30  30 

Freedom  from  blemish .  20  25 

Color  .  15  20 

Uniformity  .  15  15 

Form  .  10  5 

Size  .  10  5 


100  100 

Score-card. — Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. — Plates. 

Values. 


Quality  .  20 

Form  .  15 

Color  .  15 

Size  . 10 

Uniformity  in  size .  20 

Freedom  from  imperfections .  20 


100 

Score-card.- — Ontario  Fruit-g|rowers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Plates. — Apples  and  Pears. 

Values. 


Form  .  10 

Size  .  10 

Color  .  10 

Freedom  from  blemishes . 20 

Uniformity  .  20 

Quality  .  30 


Score-card.  —  Massachusetts 
College. — Plates. 

Form  . 

Size  . 

Color  . 

Uniformity  . 

Quality  . 

Freedom  from  blemishes . 


Score-card.  - —  Massachusetts 
College. — Plates. — Peaches. 

Form  . 

Size  . 

Color  . 

Uniformity  . 

Quality  . 

Freedom  from  blemishes . 


100 

Agricultural 

Values. 

.  15 

.  10 

.  20 

.  20 

.  15 

.  20 


100 

Agricultural 

Values. 

.  15 

.  10 

.  15 

.  20 

.  20 

.  20 


Score-card. — Ontario  Fruit-growers’ 
ciation. — Plates. — Grapes. 

Flavor  . 

Form  of  bunch . 

Size  of  bunch . 

Size  of  berry . 

Color  . 

Firmness  . ...” 

Bloom  . . 

Freedom  from  blemishes . ! 


100 

Asso- 


Valucs. 
. .  30 

. .  10 
. .  15 

. .  15 

.  .  10 
5 
5 

.  .  10 


100 


Score-card.  —  Massachusetts 
College. — Plates. — Plums. 

Form  . 

Agricultural 

Values. 

Size  . 

Color  . . 

Uniformity  . 

Quality  . . 

Freedom  from  blemishes . 

100 

Score-card.  —  For  District  Exhibits.  — 
A.  P.  S. 

Selection  and  effective  presentation 


of  varieties .  35 

Attractiveness  of  display .  35 

(a)  General  artistic  effect.  . .  20 

(b)  Accessory  decorative  ma¬ 

terial  .  5 

(c)  Selection  of  package  or 

receptacles  .  5 

-  30 


Score-card.  —  Massachusetts 
College. 

Tree  : 

Vigor  and  health . 

Productiveness  . 


100 

Agricultural 


15 

20 


Size  and  form .  5 

Color  and  appearance .  10 

Market  quality :  Keeping,  ship¬ 
ping,  demand .  15 

Dessert  quality .  25 

Kitchen  quality .  10 
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Warty  Apple  Tree. 

J.  C.  M.  J.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. — I  have 
a  young  and  thrifty  apple  tree,  nine  years 
old,  has  has  many  excrescences  on  trunk 
and  limbs  that  appear  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  black  knot  on  cherry  and  plum,  but 
they  have  more  the  appearance  of  warts 
on  human  beings.  They  occur  sometimes 
at  the  junction  of  trunk  and  limb  and  they 
nearly  or  quite  double  the  size  of  the  limb. 
Is  this  gall?  If  not,  what  is  it? 

Ans. — The  peculiar  warty  affection  on 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  apple  tree 
mentioned  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  Chenango,  which  is  a  fault  that 
very  many  of  the  trees  of  this  variety 
and  a  very  few  others  have.  It  is  not 
a  disease,  as  I  understand  it,  but  some 
sort  of  peculiarity  of  the  wood  growth. 
It  may  be  some  gall  disease,  but  if  so 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  contagious,  for 
I  have  known  an  apple  tree  or  two  to 
be  so  affected  for  many  years  and  no 
others  near  it  show  any  signs  of  the 
trouble.  It  interferes  in  some  measure 
with  the  growth  of  the  parts  affected, 
as  the  swellings  indicate,  but  neither  the 
wood  nor  bark  die  from  it,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
preventive  or  remedy  for  it.  Apple 
canker  is  an  entirely  different  thing  and 
is  a  virulent  disease  like  black  knot  on 
the  plum  and  cherry,  both  of  which  are 
contagious  and  very  injurious. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


A  Scow  of  Concrete. 

Many  farmers  whose  land  is  reached 
by  small  streams  navigable  at  least  a 


portion  of  the  time,  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
and  float  a  concrete  scow  serviceable 
for  many  different  purposes.  George  E. 
Culbert  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has  just 
completed  and  launched  a  scow  of  this 
kind,  and  he  appropriately  has  called  it 
the  Crock.  The  Crock  is  40  feet  long, 
14  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
walls  forming  the  sides  and  ends  are 
three  inches  thick,  and  that  is  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  bottom.  The  scow  has  a 
center  wall  running  lengthwise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  deck,  which  is  of  plank.  The 
deck  has  a  facing  which  slips  down  over 
the  top  of  the  concrete  walls  like  the 
rim  of  a  bucket  cover.  After  the  maker 
launched  the  scow  it  was  found  to  be 
drawing  14  inches  of  water,  it  displaces 
about  82,000  feet,  it  weighs  42,000 
pounds,  ahd  will  safely  carry  a  weight 
of  25  tons. 

Mr.  Culbert  says  that  he  gave  this 
scow  all  kinds  of  severe  tests  to  find 
out  how  many  different  kinds  of  hard 
jolts  it  would  stand  before  he  let  it 
slip  into  the  water.  It  was  jacked  up 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  a  horse  in 
the  center  without  causing  a  break  or 
rupture  of  any  kind.  All  of  the  con¬ 
crete  work  is  reinforced  by  the  use  of 
iron  rods.  The  builder  says  that  his 
next  scow  will  be  built  of  concrete  en¬ 
tirely,  that  there  won't  be  a  piece  of 
wood  about  it  as  big  as  a  match.  This 
scow  will  be  used  for  heavy  work  in 
dredging  and  improving  rivers  and 
streams  and  city  docks.  j.  l.  graff. 


1 

i 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  11200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  8750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  lls  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
many 

photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving:  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  13!) 21st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


To  Win  This  War 

The  MICHIGAN  “40”  This  Year  Sells  at  $1,585 
With  Electric  Lights  and  300  Improvements 


In  the  past  three  years  the  demand 
has  turned  to  40-horsepower  cars. 

In  hilly  sections  and  on  country 
roads  men  have  found  that  they  need 
this  power.  And  they  want  this  size 
and  room. 

So  seventy-two  factories  now  build 
cars  close  to  40  horsepower.  And  the 
fiercest  war  in  Motordom  is  raging 
between  these  cars. 

Get  AH  You  Can 

The  most  luxurious  cars  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  are  in  this  Forty  class.  Also 
some  of  the  best  cars  ever  built.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  ablest  engineers  now  give 
their  whole  time  to  Forties. 

Prices  on  Forties  have  been  cut  in 
two  since  this  war  began.  And  every 
maker  tries  to  outdo  others  in  some 
appealing  way. 


If  you  make  careful  comparison,  you 
can  this  year  get  more  for  your  money 
in  Forties  than  ever  was  offered  before. 

Cameron's  Car 

Four  years  ago  we  saw  this  war  com¬ 
ing,  and  we  started  then  to  get  ready. 

We  made  W,  H.  Cameron  engineer- 
in-chief.  He  has  built  100,000  cars. 
And  no  man  has  ever  excelled  him. 

We  employed  John  A.  Campbell,  the 
famous  body  designer,  to  create  for 
this  car  his  masterpiece  body. 

For  working  out  each  important 
part  we  employed  the  best  expert 
obtainable. 

In  four  years  we  have  built  5,000 
cars,  and  watched  each  car’s  per¬ 
formance.  We  have  worked  out  300 
improvements.  We  have  watched 


the  great  makers,  all  the  world  over, 
so  this  car  could  embody  all  the  latest 
ideas. 

We  built  a  great  factory  with  modern 
equipment,  so  this  car  could  be  built 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

Now  the  Michigan  “40,”  in  many 
ways,  excels  every  car  in  this  class.  It 
has  electric  lights,  four  forward  speed 
transmission,  4^ -inch  tires.  It  has 
14-inch  Turkish  cushions,  for  comfort. 
It  is  wide  and  long  and  roomy.  And, 
for  big  margin  of  safety,  each  important 
part  is  made  ample  for  60  horsepower. 

This  car  we  offer  at  the  record  price 
of  $1,585  equipped. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  get  all  the 
details.  You  will  find  no  car  on  the 
market  this  year  which  gives  what  the 
Michigan  gives  for  the  money.  Write 
us  today  and  see. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Owned  by  the  Owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Co. 


100 

Explanations  of  above  values:  The 

above  ratings  are  for  varieties  suited  to 
and  grown  below  1,200  feet  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  under  favorable  site,  soil  and 
location  conditions. 

Score-card. — St.  Louis  Exposition. — As  used 
to  encourage  large  exhibits,  20  points 

were  given  for  extent  of  exhibit,  and 
should  be  added  to  each  set  of  values, 
thus  making  100  for  the  set.  All  scores 
for  plates. 

Apples. — Size,  15;  color,  15;  form,  15; 
quality,  15  ;  freedom  from  blemish,  20. 

Pears. — Size,  15;  color,  15;  form,  10; 

quality,  20  ;  freedom  from  blemish,  20. 

Peaches. — Size,  20  ;  color,  20  ;  form,  10  ; 
quality,  20 ;  freedom  from  blemish,  10. 

Plums. — Size,  20  ;  color,  15  ;  form,  10 ; 

quality,  20 ;  freedom  from  blemish,  15. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
has  a  special  committee  at  work  upon 
this  subject  and  it  will  be  especially 
pleased  to  hear  from  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject  who  desire  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  the  value  table  given 
varieties  as.  well  as  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  arriving  at  a  score-card 
suitable  for  judging  fruit  throughout 
the  nation.  e.  r.  lake. 


Michigan  “40" 

. 


Electric  lights  with  dynamo. 
Four  forward  speeds. 

Tires,  35  x  4  'A  inch. 

Center  control. 

Left-side  drive. 

14-inch  cushions. 

Rear  seat,  50  inches  wide. 


Wheel  base,  118  inches. 
Body  has  22  coats. 

4/f-inch  bore,  5/f-inch  stroke, 
40  to  46  horsepower. 

Big,  comfortable  springs. 
Extra  efficient  brakes.  2%  s 
16-inch  drums. 


Firestone  Q.  D.  Demountable 
rims. 

Adjustable  steering  post. 
Adjustable  clutch  and  brake 
pedals. 

Nickel  mountings. 

$50  speedometer. 


Mohair  top  and  curtains. 
Windshield  built  in. 

Robe  rail— foot  rail. 

Electric  horn,  etc. 

Choice  of  gas  or  electric  self¬ 
starter.  at  moderate  extra 
price.  {125) 
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October  zG, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Let  us  try  this  week  to  clean  up  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
accumulating.  This  hunch  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  varied  lot  we  have. 

I  have  a  pile  of  wood  ashes  which  I 
recently  purchased  from  a  sawmill,  but 
have  no  place  to  store  them  under  cover. 
Which  would  be  more  profitable,  to  pile 
them  on  the  ground  till  Spring  and  then 
spread  them  on  ground  to  be  seeded  to 
grass,  or  spread  them  now  on  ground 
which  was  seeded  last  Spring?  g.  h.  s. 

In  such  cases  I  should  spread  the 
ashes  as  they  are  hauled  on  Spring- 
seeded  grass,  provided  the  land  is 
reasonably  level.  If  you  had  a  covered 
place  to  store  the  ashes  I  should  keep 
them  over  Winter  and  put  them  on  next 
Spring’s  seeding.  They  will  be  better 
worked  into  the  ground.  There  will 
be  some  loss  through  leaching  if  they 
are  piled  and  the  labor  of  unloading 
and  handling  again  in  Spring  will  be 
considerable.  Counting  in  this  loss  and 
labor  I  think  you  will  be  better  off  to 
haul  and  spread  this  Fall. 

I  print  the  following  as  a  sad  example 
of  the  personal  troubles  which  are  often 
sent  to  us.  The  Hope  Farm  man  is 
not  a  lawyer.  I  wish  sometimes  I  knew 
enough  of  law  to  help  some  of  these 
poor  people  who  tie  up  property  and 
even  flesh  and  blood  through  ignorance 
or  fearful  necessity.  There  may  be  two 
sides  to  this,  and  circumstances  which  a 
stranger  cannot  grasp,  but  it  is  hard  to 
have  a  conflict  over  a  child. 

My  boy  was  born  in  October,  1904. 
Shortly  after  I  was  taken  violently  ill  and 
continued  so  for  several  months,  during 
which  time  I  was  near  death’s  door  two 
or  three  times,  in  the  meantime  my  sister- 
in-law  came  and  helped  take  care  of  me 
for  a  few  days.  When  she  went  home  she 
took  the  baby  with  her  to  care  for  until 
I  was  able  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  date,  as  I  was  too  ill  to  know  much 
about  it.  She  kept  him  until  the  31st  of 
March,  1905,  at  which  time  she  wanted  to 
adopt  him.  1  did  not  want  to  let  him 
go,  but  at  that  time  1  was  not  able  to  do 
near  all  of  my  work,  and  was  not  able  to 
lift  the  child  up  without  danger  of 
dropping  him,  for  lack  of  strength.  I  had 
gained  fast  during  the  month  previous,  and 
thought  at  the  end  of  another  month  (two 
at  most )  1  would  be  able  to  care  for  him. 
She  would  not  keep  him  any  longer  unless 
she  could  have  him  as  her  own.  It  being 
the  busy  time  of  year,  my  husband  could 
not  be  in  the  house  all  the  time  to  help 
care  for  him  and  do  the  other  work.  A 
hired  girl  was  impossible  to  get,  and  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Anyway  I  might 
think  or  suggest  she  would  immediately 
discourage  me  (for  her  own  benefit,  as  I 
have  since  learned).  She  saw  that  I  was 
cornered,  so  she  took  that  way  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  me,  for  I  could  see  no  other 
way  but  to  let  him  go.  During  the  time 
she  had  him  she  brought  him  over  only 
once  for  me  to  see,  as  1  have  since  learned 
she  thought  that  if  I  did  not  see  him  I 
would  not  care  for  him,  and  she  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  him. 
April  3,  1905,  the  papers  were  drawn,  and 
I  signed  them,  but  was  not  sworn,  as  I 
refused  to  be.  Is  there  any  way  by  which 
I  can  get  possession  of  him?  If  so,  how? 

I  know  no  better  advice  than  to  see 
some  good  lawyer  who  can  examine 
the  paper  that  was  signed  and  give 
direct  advice.  We  are  not  told  just 
what  was  agreed  to,  or  whether  the 
father  also  agreed.  It  may  be  that  the 
child  may  have  a  better  chance  with 
the  people  who  have  taken  it.  All  these 
things  enter  into  it.  I  give  this  as  a 
sample  of  the  unhappy  stories  which 
come  to  us.  Most  of  them  result  from 
signing  papers  which  are  not  clearly 
understood,  or  parting  with  property  or 
children  with  no  contract  whatever — 
only  a  verbal  understanding,  which  is 
later  forgotten  or  repudiated  by  one  or 
both  parties. 

I  am  about  to  locate  in  a  town  which 
is  a  natural  distributing  center  for  a  series 
of  manufacturing  and  rural  villages,  rang¬ 
ing  in  several  directions.  It  is  used  as  a 
wholesale  center  for  meat  and  for  grain. 
Dealers  complain  that  buying  potatoes 
from  middlemen  is  not  satisfactory,  but 
there  is  nothing  better.  As  I  am  personall’v 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  potato 
raisers  in  New  England,  I  have  in.  mind 
selling  for  them  on  commission.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  commission  is  ordinarily 
charged  on  potatoes?  Does  cost  of  freight, 
storage  or  advertising,  or  drumming  up 
orders,  come  out  of  the  commission,  or  out 
of  sum  paid  the  farmers?  ,t.  k. 

This  is  a  practical  and  good  plan  if 
it  can  be  carried  out.  As  a  theory  the 
commission  men  are  supposed  to  get  10 
per  cent,  of  sales.  As  a  practice  they 
get  all  they  can  obtain,  and  there  are 
dozens  of  tricks  and  “trade  secrets”  in 
the  business.  The  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  learn  what  you  can  sell  the 
potatoes  for.  Go  to  these  dealers  and 
see  what  they  will  pay  for  first-class 


stock.  Then  find  out  what  the  middle¬ 
men  charge,  also  figure  as  closely  as 
possible  the  cost  of  handling  and 
freight.  Get  these  figures  all  in  hand 
first  and  then  leave  a  fair  margin  for 
your  time  and  for  shrinkage  and  loss. 
That  will  give  you  about  what  ydur 
potato  growers  can  expect  to  get  out  of 
if.  They  can  compare  it  with  what  they 
are  offered  at  home.  If  you  sell  on 
commission  you  would  be  expected  to 
pay  the  cost  of  selling  unless  you  could 
make  some  special  arrangements  with 
the  growers  to  pay  part  of  this  cost. 
Do  not  attempt  the  business  without 
getting  all  the  figures  first  and  discount¬ 
ing  chances  and  risks.  Then  you  will 
know  just  what  you  are  doing.  The 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  in  line  with 
the  plans  for  enlarging  that  35-cent 
dollar. 

Farm  and  Home. — Frost  gave  us  a 
false  alarm  after  all.  We  expected  him 
on  October  5  and  hustled  in  the  green 
tomatoes  and  peppers,  only  to  find  that 
the  mercury  regained  its  clutch  at  36°. 
Not  a  tomato  leaf  was  touched  until 
October  16.  Had  we  known  it  I  would 
have  let  the  Eureka  corn  stand  10  days 
longer  That  would  have  matured  some 
of  the  grain  and  given  us  more  fodder, 
for  the  Eureka  was  going  like  a  belated 
horse  at  the  home  stretch  when  we  cut 
ir.  As  this  corn  stood  in  the  field  it 
looked  like  a  prize  yield.  We  have  no 
platform  scales,  but  we  cut  small  quanti¬ 
ties  here  and  there  and  weighed  and 
figured.  The  best  we  could  do  would 
not  run  much  over  16  or  17  tons  to  the 
acre.  Now  we  shall  be  laughed  at  by 
the  experts,  but  I  give  the  facts  and 
hope  they  will.  When  you  get  15  tons 
of  good  fodder  on  an  arn>  you  have 
some  corn,  and  these  friends  who  run 
up  to  40  tons  or  more  have  my  admira¬ 
tion.  They  beat  us.  From  this  Fall's 
experience  with  barley  I  should  think 
it  a  good  crop  to  sow  in  strawberries 
to  grow  up  as  a  mulch.  Where  we 
fertilized  it  our  barley  is  15  inches  or 
more  high.  On  poor  ground  it  is 
shorter.  I  think  it  would  grow  among 
the  berries  and  fall  down  over  them 
after  hard  freezing,  yet  I  would  rather 
have  some  one  else  try  it.  Our  berries 
never  looked  better,  for  they  have  been 
hoed  and  hoed  again.  This  barley 
would  make  a  good  cover  crop  for 
these  places  when  Spring  growth  is 
not  wanted.  You  would  have  a  job 

to  find  any  fields  on  Hope  Farm  that 
are  not  now  covered  with  some  living 
crop.  There  is  one  old  field  at  the 
back  of  the  farm  which  we  call  West¬ 
ward  Ho !  There  are  young  apple  trees 
there,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  we 
neglected  them.  The  way  to  Westward 
Ho!  lies  through  a  soft  swamp,  and 
when  you  get  there  you  •  find  a  dis¬ 
couraging  combination  of  stones,  brush, 
tough  sod  and  hornets’  nests.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  trees  gave  us  some 
of  the  finest  McIntosh  and  Baldwins 
we  have  had  this  year.  A  few  centuries 
ago  when  Englishmen  and  Irishmen 
wanted  fame  and  fortune  they  went 
sailing  westward  ho.  There  were 
Spaniards  to  fight  and  lands  to  conquer 
before  they  came  sailing  home  with 
treasures.  There  is  no  fortune  and 
mighty  little  fame  at  Hope  Farm.  But 
we  went  on  the  track  of  our  ancestors. 
Philip  will  tell  you  that  the  hornets 
beat  any  Spaniards  that  ever  defended 
a  galleon.  Broker  and  Tom  will  stretch 
their  legs  and  tell  you  that  the  stumps 
and  stones  beat  any  mountains  that 
Pizarro  ever  fought  his  way  over.  I 
tried  to  tell  Philip  that  the  exercise  he 
got  riding  the  harrow  would  cost  him 
a  fortune  as  a  treatment  for  liver 
trouble,  but  he  did  not  appreciate  it. 
At  any  rate  the  big  disk  plow  tore  the 
ground  up  and  the  cutaway  and  spring- 
tooth  chewed  the  surface.  Then  Philip 
and  the  Italians  picked  the  stones  and 
laid  them  as  a  road  through  the  swamp. 
Now  we  have  rye  growing  there.  Next 
Spring  ive  can  plow  the  rye  under,  put 
on  limestone,  plant  corn  and,  behold. 
Westward  Ho  has  started  back  into 
civilization !  Jennie  came  to  live  with 
us  October  12.  No,  Jennie  does  not 
make  No.  17  as  a  human.  She  is  an 
old  black  mare,  one  of  the  discards  that 
move  aside  to  make  place  for  a  motor 
car  when  her  legs  begin  to  give  out. 
Happily  Jennie  belongs  to  one  who 
values  her  as  an  old  friend.  No  ped¬ 
dlers’  cart  or  rough  work  for  Jennie 
after  her  faithful  years.  So  Mother 
has  taken  her  to  Hope  Farm.  They 
came  home  leading  the  old  black  late 
in  the  afternoon,  a  happy  group  of 
“girls.”  Mother  always  did  want  a 
black  horse.  The  old  mare  looks  a  little 
thin,  but  we  have  her  on  pasture  and  a 
little  green  grass  before  frost  comes 
will  act  like  a  tonic.  We  have  a  place 
for  Jennie.  She  will  pay  for  her  food. 

H.  W.  C. 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1  0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic- 
ulars. Write  for  Catalog  No.CD  598 


F airbanks,Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  York 


50- Light, 
30-Volt 
Outfit 
Complete 
i  Deluding 
Mazda 
Lamps  and 
Fixtures 


200,000 

Stove  Owners 

satisfied  proves  that  you  should  investi¬ 
gate.  Get  the  stove  book  and  study  its  interest¬ 
ing:  pagres  full  of  illustrations  and  cash-value  stove  facts. 
Write  a  postal  now  for  catalog:  114,  mentioning:  this  paper. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

We  make  furnaces  and  gas  stoves,  too.  Special  catalogs  on  request. 


$5  to 
$40 


“A  Kea&ra&zoe  as. 

Registered  Direct  to  You”  tST 


Shipped  the 
Day  Your 
Order  Arrives 


Better  Than  Ever— New  Devices— Reduced  Factory  Prices 

If  you  want  the  latest  stoves  with  all  the  new  features 
such  as  glass  oven  doors,  you’ll  get  a  Kalamazoo. 
Don’t  let  the  low  price  prejudice  you.  Quality 
alone  would  make  Kalamazoo  stoves  famous.  Low 
price  is  just  an  added  feature  along  with  $100,000  Bank 
Bond  Guarantee. — Freight  Prepaid — and  the 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

We  pay  the  return  freight, 
too,  if  you  decide  not  to 
keep  the  stove. 


A  plow  beam  is  strongest 
where  the  strain  comes.  A 
“Ball- Band”  boot  has  extra 
strength  where  the  rubber 
wrinkles  at  every  step. 

Even  Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  will  wear  out  in  time,  but  our 
point  is  that  we  conscientiously 
try  to  make  “Ball-Band” 
goods  wear  longer 
and  give  better  service  than  any 
other  boots  at  any  price. 


W e  believe 
that  we  have 
succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  boot.  Over 
eight  million  people  wear  “Ball- 
Band”  Rubber  Footwear  and  45,000 
dealers  sell  it. 

When  you  buy  “Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  re¬ 
member  the  months  of  wear  they  will  give  you.  When 
you  figure  the  cost  of  rubber  boots  on  the  length  of  time 
they  will  serve  you,  then  “  Ball-Band  ”  goods  become 
very  low-priced. 

“  Ball-Band  Boots  give  long-time  protection  against 
wet  and  cold,  snags,  mud  and  the  scratches  of  brush 
and  rock. 

“Ball-Band  Arctics  in  one  or  four  buckles  have  kept 
many  a  pair  of  feet  warm  and  many  a  pair  of  good  shoes 
from  being  spoiled  in  snow.  Quickly  put  on  and  taken 
off — long-wearing  and  well-fitting  for  every  man  who 
looks  out  for  his  healih  and  comfort. 

lxv>k  for  the  Red  Rail— it  i«  the  sisn  of  “Ball-Band’' 

,?t!Tar-  See  lf  ..vour  dealer  is  on©  of  45,000  that 
sells  tuexn.  Lf  ne  is  not,  write  to  us. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  tnd. 

The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


1.50  Keg 


Farmers' 

NAILS 
iLnywliere 

in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 

Maryland,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Kentucky. 
Send  Postcard,  Name  and  address  to 

RAYMOHO  McKEQNE,  P.  0.  Box  1484,  Pittsburgii,  ?&. 


flew  e/hUand' 


Free 

Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  nil  steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  and 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  table 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO  , 

Box  *1,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


1912. 
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Ruralisms 

TROUBLES  AFFECTING  HOUSE  PLANTS. 


tions  of  lime  water.  They  are  not 
agreeable  among  house  plants,  and  their 
continual  movement  through  the  soi 
tends  to  make  it  pasty.  E.  T.  R. 


When  a  florist  is  asked  for  advice  Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Pot  Plants. 


concerning  some  cherished  plant  that 
“looks  sick,”  his  mind  always  turns  to 
three  great  causes  '  of  trouble  in  the 
house  and  window  garden — coal  gas, 
illuminating  gas  and  injudicious  water¬ 
ing.  There  are  other  causes,  and  many  of 
them,  but  these  three  may  be  given  first 
rank,  because  they  seem  to  cause  more 
damage  than  all  other  troubles  com¬ 
bined.  Gas  poisoning  is  marked  by  a 
sudden  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dropping,  some  plants  being 
much  more  susceptible  than  others. 
When  we  see  a  plant  give  up  and  die 
from  such  a  cause  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  humans,  but  a  plant,  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  leaf  system, 
may  be  badly  affected  when  there  is  no 
contamination  of  the  air  noticeable  to 


C.  M.,  Decorah,  Iona. — I  intend  to  use 
hard  wood  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda  for 
my  pot  plants,  for  the  most  part  hybrid 
Freesias,  during  the  Winter.  IIow  much 
ashes  can  I  use?  Will  a  teaspoonful  in 
a  quart  of  water  be  about  all  right? 

Ans. — We  can  only  advise  cautious 
experiment  with  chemical  fertilizers  for 
pot  and  greenhouse  plants.  As  nitrate 
of  soda  tends  to  produce  soft,  rapic 
growth,  while  wood  ashes  ripen  plant 
tissue  and  hasten  maturity,  the  two 
fertilizers  should  combine  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  In  pot  culture  Freesias 
often  have  a  tendency  to  make  rather 
soft  growth,  hence  too  much  of  the 
nitrate  would  be  likely  to  have  undesira¬ 
ble  results.  Wood  ashes  are  often  usee 
to  advantage  in  the  greenhouse,  but  they 
are  usually  applied  dry  like  bone  meal ; 
they  correct  soil  acidity,  and  are  saic 
to  give  a  better  stem  to  roses.  We 
would  test  suggested  quantity  anc 
watch  results. 

Laying  Out  Home  Grounds. 


the  average  person.  A  gas-poisoned 
plant  usually  loses  so  much  foliage  that 
even  if  it  survives  it  is  no  longer  at¬ 
tractive  ;  there  is  really  nothing  to  be 
done  for  it,  so  the  best  treatment  is  to 
discard  it  and  try  to  avoid  the  cause 
by  an  overhauling  of  stoves,  furnaces 
or  gas  fixtures.  Such  plants  as  climbing 
asparagus,  commonly  called  asparagus 
fern,  and  a  variety  of  ferns,  may  be 
cut  right  down  to  the  ground  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  new  growth,  but  many 
others  stay  shabby  so  long  that  their 
room  is  better  than  their  company.  Dry 
heat  from  the  furnace  also  affects  plants 
quite  injuriously,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  warning  that  better  ventilation  is 
needed,  for  many  greenhouses  are 
steam-heated,  only  in  them  the  plants 
receive  abundant  air  and  moisture, 
which  may  be  neglected  in  a  living 
room. 

As  for  watering,  a  florist  tells  inquir¬ 
ers  to  apply  water  “when  the  plant  needs 
it,”  but  this  is  entirely  lost  on  the  per¬ 
son  who  doesn’t  know.  Different  plants 
require  entirely  different  treatment;  a 
calla  is  happy  in  wet  soil,  and  if  its  pot 
stands  in  water  all  the  better,  whereas 
the  same  treatment  would  bring  a  crab 
cactus  to  death’s  door.  Most  house 


S.  J.  W.,  Ncio  York. — Will  you  inform 
me  bow  and  where  I  could  obtain  some 
suggestion  as  to  a  scheme  for  the  laying 
out  of  a  good  yard  around  a  country 
house? 

Ans. — “Absent  treatment”  in  work  of 
this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory; 
without  knowledge  of  elevation;  expos¬ 
ure  and  contour  of  the  land  such  a 
question  cannot  be  answered  intelli¬ 
gently.  “How  to  Plan  the  Home 
Grounds,”  by  Parsons,  price  $1,  is  a 
concise  and  practical  book,  giving  plans, 
suggestions  for  planting,  road  making, 
formation  of  lawns,  etc.  A  place  of 
any  size  should  be  laid  out  by  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener,  but  many  suburban  lots 
of  modest  proportions  present  a  nice 
appearance  with  no  more  professiona 
assistance  than  that  of  a  contractor  who 
can  grade  efficiently.  Good  grading  is 
the  foundation  of  it  all,  for  if  this  work 
is  poorly  done  there  is  endless  trouble 
with  humpy  lawns  and  undesirable  sur¬ 
face  drainage.  Planting  must  depend  on 
the  owner’s  taste ;  we  should  avoid  spotty 
or  broken  effects,  which  detract  from 
size  as  well  as  appearance,  and  plan 
to  disguise  any  unsightly  view.  We 
would  also  try  to  select  trees  and  shrubs 
with  individuality;  one  often  passes 
block  after  block  in  suburban  places 
where  every  residence  displays  the  same 
lawn,  the  same  Hydrangeas,  and  the 
same  Carolina  poplars,  until  one  won¬ 
ders  whether  they  all  came  out  of  the 
same  box,  like  a  Nuremberg  toy  vil¬ 
lage. 


plants  should  be  given  a  good  watering, 
and  then  left  alone  till  the  soil  dries 
out,  not  given  a  little  now  and  a  little 
again,  so  that  the  soil  is  kept  soggy.  A 
sour  and  undrained  soil  is  very  objec¬ 
tionable  and  if  allowed  to  persist  until 
the  fine  root  hairs  are  affected  a  sickly 
or  dying  plant  results.  We  often  see 
this  particular  trouble  when  plants  are 
first  brought  indoors  in  the  Fall;  a  palm 
or  rubber  plant  is  left  out  in  some  soak¬ 
ing  rain  followed  by  a  sudden  drop  in 
temperature,  and  when  hurriedly 
brought  inside  before  threatened  frost 
it  grows  yellow  and  unthrifty,  because 
of  injury  to  the  root  system. 

But  while  over-watering  must  be 
guarded  against,  a  strong-growing  plant 
with  a  big  expanse  of  soft  foliage  suf¬ 
fers  badly  from  drought.  Among  fa¬ 
vorite  Easter  plants,  the  showy  pot  Hy¬ 
drangeas  suffer  quickly  if  the  soil  dries 
out;  the  leaves  begin  to  droop  at  half 
mast,  and  if  not  promptly  watered  will 
wither  and  die.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  plant’s  quick  recovery  when  given 
water.  Cinerarias  “go  down”  in  just 
the  same  way ;  Azaleas  begin  to  flag ; 
so  do  Pelargoniums  and  many  other 
soft-wooded  plants.  In  watering  prim¬ 
roses,  especially  the  velvet-leaved  Chi¬ 
nese,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and,  in  fact, 
any  plant  having  a  plush-like  surface, 
do  not  water  over  the  leaves,  as  retained 
drops  of  water  are  very  likely  to  cause 
rotting  under  the  conditions  of  house 
culture.  One  prime  necessity  in  all  pot 
plants  is  good  drainage  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot;  even  such  a  lover 
of  moisture  as  the  calla  must  have  this. 
Pot  conditions  are  quite  different  from 
all  outdoors  where  surplus  water  has  a 
chance  to  drain  off. 

Plants  that  have  had  the  pots  plunged 
in  the  ground  during  Summer  are  very 
likely  to  be  infested  with  earthworms 
when  brought  in.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  around 
the  pot  while  it  is  outside,  and  the 
worms  can  be  driven  to  the  surface  of 
the  pot,  and  there  removed,  by  applica- 


Wiien  you  write  ad vertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  ami  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  DOCTOR’S  TRIALS 

He  Sometimes  Gets  Sick  Like  Other  People. 

Even  doing  good  to  people  is  hard 
work  if  you  have  too  much  of  it  to  do. 

An  overworked  Ohio  doctor  tells  his 
experience  : 

“About  three  years  ago  as  the  result 
of  doing  two  men’s  work,  attending  a 
large  practice  and  looking  after  the  de¬ 
tails  of  another  business,  my  health 
broke  down  completely,  and  I  was  little 
better  than  a  physical  wreck. 

“I  suffered  from  indigestion  and  con¬ 
stipation,  loss  of  weight  and  appetite, 
bloating  and  pain  after  meals,  loss  of 
memory  and  lack  of  nerve  force  for 
continued  mental  application. 

“I  became  irritable,  easily  angered  and 
despondent  without  cause.  The  heart’s 
action  became  irregular  and  weak,  with 
frequent  attacks  of  palpitation  during 
the  first  hour  or  two  after  retiring. 

“Some  Grape-Nuts  and  cut  bananas 
came  for  my  lunch  one  day  and  pleased 
me  particularly  with  the  result.  I 
got  more  satisfaction  from  it  than  from 
anything  I  had  eaten  for  months,  and  on 
further  investigation  and  use,  adopted 
Grape-Nuts  for  my  morninsr  and  even¬ 
ing  meals,  served  usually  with  cream 
and  a  sprinkle  of  salt  or  sugar. 

“My  improvement  was  rapid  and 
permanent,  in  weight  as  well  as  in  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  endurance.  In  a  word, 
I  am  filled  with  the  joy  of  living  again, 
and  continue  the  daily  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts  for  breakfast  and  often  for  the 
evening  meal. 

“The  little  pamphlet,  The  Road  to 
Wellville.’  found  in  pkgs.,  is  invariably 
saved  and  handed  to  some  needy  patient 
along  with  the  indicated  remedy.” 

“There’s  a  reason.” 

Name  given  by  Fostum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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fhal  means 
comfort 
and  health 
to  the  ski 


ittod 
to  £iv© 
perfect 
fit  and 
ventilation 


is  the  right  principle  in  underwear. 
The  fleeced  inside  is  soft  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  skin  and  leaves  an  air 
space  between  it  and  the  woven 
fabric  so  the  pores  can  breathe  and 
throw  off  bodily  waste.  All  per¬ 
spiration  is  absorbed  and  carried 
away,  leaving  the  skin  dry,  thus 
removing  the  most  common  cause 
of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  fabric  is  elastic  knitted  so 
it  fits  perfectly  and  holds  its  shape. 

WRIGHT’S  HEALTH 

75  Franklin  St 


Wright's  Health  Underwear  gives  perfect 
ventilation  to  the  skin,  yet  keeps  the  cold 
out  and  the  body  heat  in— the  body  always 
being  at  an  even  temperature  in  spite  of 
varying  conditions. 

Those  who  easily  catch  cold  or  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  varying  temperatures  should  wear 
Wright’s  Health  Underwear. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it  to  you — in  pure 
wool,  cotton  and  wool  and  cotton. 


Wright’s  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear 
is  knitted  on  machines  that  give  it  wonder¬ 
ful  elasticity.  The  fabric  stretches  to  fit 
the  body  perfectly  and  give  perfect  freedom 
of  action.  It  always  holds  its  knitted 
shape— wear  and  the  laundry  cannot  knock 
it  out  of  it. 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  Wright’s  Spring 
Needle  Ribbed  Under¬ 
wear— in  all  fabrics— 
separate  garments  or 
union  suits  with  the 
closed  crotch  —  know 
it  by  this  label: 


WRIGHT’S 

SPRING  rjCrjNEEDLB 
’  trade\A^/mark 
RIBBED  UNDERWEAR! 


UNDERWEAR  CO. 

.  New  York 
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For  Every  Driving  Purpose 

id  all  kinds  of  driving  or  sport;  for  heavy  harvest  work  or  lighter  chore 
d-com£ort  made  for  you  in 

TJ  _  „  „  _  __  *  _  Gloves,  Mittens  and 

rlansen  S  Auto  Gauntlets 


*  0.  c. 

llansen  • 
Mfg.  Co.  | 
1 36 Detroit  St.  I 

,  Send  coupon  right  away  for  this  tree 'book  which  proves^ you  may  fe‘!" me  Free'and  I 
Hansen  economy,  comfort  and  protection.  *  postpaid  your  book  showing  . 

!nf  >TT  d<Hler.  Jsn’t  supplied,  let  us  send  you  a  ^res^Tn^h^tyk^'lo^^foUowi^  I 
k  pan-direct  to  try  on  with  no  expense  or 

risk.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  now.  ^  purpose .  ..  ..  I 

—  Mention  what  kind  ui  work,  driving  or  sport  , 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  X 

-/oYGe  ^  136  Detroit  St.  *  Name .  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^  >  Town. 


R.  •  -  •  -^State.  .^. . . . 


Save  $8 

Suit  or  Overcoat 

Direct  from  Mill 

$10  to  $22 

Made  to  Measure 

Worth  $18  to  $30 

Write  for 

'  -  Free  Style  Book  and 
;  Samples 

NO  AGENTS 

I  bl 


Y‘ 


□: 


OUR  suit  or 
overcoat  will 
have  the  fashionable  NewYork  City  look 
and  you  will  save  at  least  one  profit  if 
you  let  us  make  it. 

Fine  materials,  thorough  tailoring  and 
an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  you  is  our 
offer  backed  by  years  of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  postcard  request  brings  it  to  you. 

.GLEN  rock  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalrcide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  today  to  Department  “N”  for  new  hook 
— “Pratt’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers” 
and  "Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  SO  Church  Street,  New  York  Citf 
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STANDARD 


EVERYWHERE 


Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  55) 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  power.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Work*: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bunk  Building 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
Irom  the  manuiacturera  direct  and  save  monoy.  L 
gallon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal- 
lons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bl)l.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hole,  tho  “teach  King,”  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  BoxR,  Manchester, Conn. 


JAY  Make 

KM*  Sprjjyer-s 
9  Tor  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING  • 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
dogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  Impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayerline.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Uth  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  notional  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ilomcs 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collixgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons'  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 

8>£  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  gooa  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.  


No  doubt  of  it;  the  effect  of  lime  upon  potato  scab 
has  frightened  many  of  our  potato  growers.  Many 
of  them  farm  in  a  short  rotation.  The  grass  and 
clover  plainly  show  that  lime  is  needed,  yet  these 
growers  hesitate  to  use  it,  for  they  fear  an  increase 
of  scab.  The  result  is  that  the  land  suffers  and  loses 
its  quality,  while  extra  supplies  of  chemicals  are 
needed  for  the  potatoes.  We  need  accurate  and 
widespread  experiments  in  the  use  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  on  the  clover  or  grass  of  a  potato  rotation.  The 
burnt  lime  would  be  likely  to  increase  scab,  but  the 
ground  limestone  ought  to  help  the  clover  without 
hurting  the  potatoes  which  follow  it. 

* 

No  matter  which  party  controls  the  next  New 
York  Legislature,  we  hope  it  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
foolish  and  dishonest  method  of  distributing  the  val¬ 
uable  publications  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
Thus  far  the  greater  part  of  these  books  have  been 
handled  by  members  of  the  Legislature.  We  oppose 
this  form  of  graft  as  we  do  the  Government’s  free 
seed  distribution.  It  is  worse,  for  the  hooks  are  in 
demand  and  find  their  way  into  Albany  bookstores 
where  buyers  are  compelled  to  pay  $5  or  more  for 
them.  These  books  should  be  distributed  direct  from 
the  Station  under  charge  of  the  Director.  The  pres¬ 
ent  method  is  a  clear  case  of  graft  which  should  he 
cut  out. 

* 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  suggests  voting  for  Clark  Allis  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  New  York  because  be  is  a  farmer.  So 
is  .Tames  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  Why  does  he  not  give 
farmers  a  chance  to  express  their  sentiments?  j.  h.  l. 

We  have  no  unkindly  words  for  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
His  position  is  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Allis.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  a  farmer,  but  his 
operations  are  of  a  class  which  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  fairly  the  great  body  of  our  New  York 
farmers.  It  is  more  of  the  English  system  of  agri- 
ture  on  ancestral  acres.  With  no  discredit  to  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent 
farmers.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point  we  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Should  Mr.  Wadsworth  run  ahead  of  this  ticket, 
such  fact  would  not  show  any  indication  that  our 
farmers  wished  to  show  their  feeling.  There  might 
be  a  dozen  reasons  for  such  increase  of  votes.  On 
the  other  hand  should  Mr.  Allis  poll  any  such  in¬ 
crease  the  reason  for  it  'would  be  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable.  That  is  why  we  say  that  this  year,  the  way 
for  New  York  farmers  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  their  own  business  is  to  vote  for  Clark  Allis. 

* 

It  strikes  mo  that  the  poor  tenement  dwellers,  so 
graphically  described  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  “At  the 
Bottom.”  are  the  ones  that  really  need  the  help,  and  we 
independent,  happy  farmers  can  well  afford  to  forego 
some  luxuries,  such  as  automobiles,  etc.,  until  they  shall 
be  made  more  comfortable.  MRS.  J.  B. 

Oregon. 

First  rate !  But  will  our  good  friend  go  on  and  tell 
us  how  the  independent  farmers  can  help  these  tene¬ 
ment  dwellers  under  existing  conditions?  How  are 
the  farmers  to  reach  out  and  touch  these  people.  Take 
milk  producers  for  example.  Milk  is  a  necessary 
article  in  the  tenements.  It  means  life  to'  many  a 
little  child.  The  consumer  must  pay  at  least  eight 
cents  a  quart  for  this  milk,  while  the  farmer  will  do 
well  to  obtain  three  as  his  share.  This  is  what  we 
call  a  35-cent  dollar,  and  it  does  not  buy  many 
luxuries.  Suppose,  as  our  friend  indicates,  the  farmer 
“foregoes  some  luxuries” — (such  as  paying  taxes  or 
interest)  and  accepts  2l/2  cents  per  quart.  Is  our 
friend  so  simple-minded  as  to  think  that  these  tene¬ 
ment  dwellers  would  receive  this  half-cent  benefit? 
Possibly  in  Oregon,  but  not  in  New  York.  It  is 
practically  the  same  thing  with  potatoes.  W e  have 
known  this  crop  to  sell  at  20  cents  a  bushel  at  the 
farmers’  delivery  point  and  again  at  one  dollar  at 
the  same  place.  Yet  the  retail  price  of  potatoes  to 
the  poor  people  here  has  varied  but  little.  This 
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theory  that  demand  and  supply  regulate  the  prices 
offered  to  the  poor  people  of  this  city  (or  the  well- 
to-do  either)  is  a  sad  humbug.  Demand  and  supply 
regulate  the  amount  which  the  middlemen  and 
handlers  will  get  out  of  the  crop.  Their  charges  are 
mostly  fixed  and  constant,  and  when  we  produce  “two 
blades  of  grass”  under  existing  conditions  of  distri¬ 
bution  the  large  share  goes  to  the  handlers — the 
smaller  end  to  the  farmers.  The  way  to  help  the 
consumer  to  better  and  cheaper  food  is  to  cut  out 
enough  middlemen  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  a 
fairer  share.  They  will  then  quickly  increase  the 
supply. 

* 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  has  shocked  and  enraged  the  American  people. 
Three  of  our  Presidents  have  already  been  killed  by 
half-crazed  fanatics,  and  this  last  incident  shows  that 
no  public  man  is  safe  from  cranks  who  have  argued 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  when  an  official  stands 
“in  the  way”  he  should  be  removed.  What  does  this 
fearful  work  mean?  Two  things.  The  condition  into 
which  our  public  affairs  and  our  public  morals  have 
been  permitted  to  grow  by  the  politicians  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  for  the  unrest  now  growing  among  our 
people.  The  old  hide-bound  cynical  “conservative” 
policies  and  arguments  of  the  men  who  control  our 
financial  affairs  have  without  question  embittered  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  working  people.  There  are  a 
dozen  ways  in  which  oppression  has  been  felt — the 
liquor  industry,  monopolistic  control  of  land  or  of  food, 
and  legislation  poisoned  by  “jokers”  which  always  rob 
the  poor  of  their  rights.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  both  the  present  old  parties  are  at  heart 
controlled  by  the  money  power  of  the  country.  This 
unrest  has  been  fanned  into  flame  by  violent  and 
cowardly  personal  abuse  of  public  men.  The  great 
daily  papers  have  attacked  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  a  lying 
ferocity  which  could  not  help  breed  murderous 
thoughts.  They  have  distorted  his  words  and  his 
theories  in  the  most  brutal  and  cowardly  way.  The 
Socialists  and,  we  regret  to  say  it,  the  Prohibitionists 
and  some  other  minor  groups  have  joined  in  this 
chorus  of  fearful  personal  abuse.  It  has  all  helped  to 
load  the  pistol  from  which  the  assassin’s  bullet  was 
fired.  In  our  discussion  of  Presidential  candidates 
we  tried  to  obtain  calm  and  fair  statements  from 
Socialists.  With  two  exception  out  of  many  the  let¬ 
ters  were  simply  filled  with  the  most  bitter  and 
hideous  personal  abuse  which  we  could  not  print. 
This  intemperate  and  hateful  form  of  so-called  argu¬ 
ment  is  largely  responsible  for  the  “cranks”  who  at¬ 
tempt  J:o  kill  our  public  men.  The  political  result  of 
this  attempt  at  murder  ought  to  be  the  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  were  thousands  of  men  in  this 
country  who  frankly  said  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  vote  in  this  mixed-up  campaign.  Many  of 
them  would  not  have  voted  at  all.  That  bullet  has 
struck  something  in  them  which  forces  a  new  issue 
and  they  have  decided.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  see  how 
so  many  intelligent  men  lack  the  vision  to  see  what 
is  coming  in  this  country.  If  the  cynical  government 
of  the  old  parties  is  to  continue  nothing  can  stop  the 
wave  of  Socialism  which  will  assume  its  worst  form 
the  faster  it  grows.  It  will  grow  faster  and  faster 
because  the  plain  people  will  see  no  hope  for  the 
things  they  desire  in  any  continuation  of  boss-ridden 
and  “conservative”  government.  The  Progressive 
party  offers  progress — not  the  radical  intemperance  of 
the  extremists,  but  a  fair  beginning  along  the  road 
which  our  people  desire  to  travel.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  satisfy  the  vast  majority  of  our 
radical  element  and  stop  the  growth  of  rabid  Socialism 
as  nothing  else  would.  The  leaders  among  that  rabid 
element  see  this,  and  it  is  why  they  attack  him  so 
bitterly.  That  bullet  has  simply  cleared  the  issue  for 
thousands  of  us. 

* 

Where  are  now  the  complacent  gentlemen  who 
used  to  tell  us  the  science  of  feeding  crops  had  be¬ 
come  fixed?  At  one  time  they  were  sure  that  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
would  settle  the  matter — it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
finding  these  elements  and  making  them  available. 
Then  came  the  lime  men,  clearly  showing  the  need 
of  lime,  especially  upon  soils  that  had  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  for  half  a  century.  The  old  trio  of  food  ele¬ 
ments  did  not  like  to  admit  lime  as  a  member  of 
the  quartette  of  necessities — yet  it  had  to  be  done. 
Now  come  the  scientists  with  their  work  with  sulphur. 
Are  we  to  find  that  the  quartette  must  become  a 
ouintette?  We  think  it  likely,  though  it  is  too  early 
to  be  sure.  For  a  good  many  years  we  have,  with 
others,  used  dry  sulphur  sprinkled  over  the  cut  po¬ 
tato  seed.  Without  question  it  has  increased  the  yield 
over  seed  not  sulphured  in  this  way.  This  increase 
was-  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  in  killing 
the  scab  germ,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  seed  piece 
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in  damp  soils  or  wet  weather.  From  the  facts  stated 
on  our  first  page  it  looks  as  if  there  may  be  more  in 
this  than  we  have  thought.  Perhaps  the  sulphur  was 
in  its  way,  as  necessary  as  the  other  four  elements 
which  we  class  as  essential.  Here  is  work  for  our 
scientists.  They  might  well  think  out  a  line  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  which  we  may 
all  try. 

* 

Frank  N.  Godfrey,  formerly  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  is  a  candidate  for  the  State 
Senate  in  the  51st  District,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua.  Mr.  Godfrey  is  a 
farmer  and  a  clean,  honest  man.  We  have  in  the 
past  differed  with  him  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
National  Grange,  but  we  believe  he  was  conscientious 
in  the  position  he  took.  We  hope  he  will  be  elected. 
Thomas  B.  Wilson,  of  Ontario  County,  is  also  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  the  42d  District,  compris¬ 
ing  Wayne,  Ontario  and  Yates  counties.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature,  is  an  ex¬ 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  well  known  as  a  fruit  grower  and  good 
citizen.  Make  it  Senator  Wilson.  In  the  35th  Dis¬ 
trict — the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Oswego — F.  A. 
Place  is  another  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Place 
“has  no  occupation  but  farming,  and  never  has  had, 
except  teaching.”  This  is  an  agricultural  district. 
Why  should  it  be  represented  by  a  city  man  when  its 
needs  and  its  future  are  those  of  the  farm?  Let  it  be 
Senator  Place  by  all  means ! 

* 

Last  Summer  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
potatoes  from  certain  countries.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  a  new  potato  disease  known 
as  potato  wart,  canker  or  black  scab.  This  disease 
exists  in  Newfoundland,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  Great  Britain,  including  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland.  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Acting  under  this  law  on  September  20, 
Acting  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays  issued  a  quarantine 
notice  containing  the  following: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Willet  M.  Ilays,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  authority  conferred  by  Section  7  of 
the  Act  approved  August  20,  1912,  known  as  “The  Plant 
Quarantine  Act,”  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  the  disease  known  as  potato  wart,  potato  canker, 
black  scab,  etc.,  to  forbid  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  from  the  hereinbefore  named  countries  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  species,  viz,  the  common  or  Irish  potato,  Solatium 
tuberosum. 

Hereafter,  and  until  further  notice,  by  virtue  of  said 
Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  20, 
1912,  the  importation  for  all  purposes  of  the  species  and 
its  horticultural  varieties  is  prohibited. 

This  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect  upon  the 
potato  market.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July, 
1912,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  13,734,695 
bushels  of  potatoes  value.d  at  $7,168,627.  Of  this  12,- 
685,719  bushels  came  from  the  countries  named  in 
this  order,  practically  all  from  Great  Britain.  Ireland 
alone  sent  us  4,606,981  bushels  last  year.  The  effect 
of  this  order  will  be  to  prohibit  all  such  shipments, 
and  the  American  crop  should  thus  be  left  practically 
free  from  foreign  competition.  The  English  crop  is 
reported  as  below  the  average.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  German  crop.  In  that  country,  however,  potatoes 
are  used  largely  for  starch  and  alcohol  making,  and 
they  would  be  sent  here  if  the  price  goes  much  above 
$2.75  or  $3  in  New  York. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  “rod  tape.”  It’s  easy  to  make 
and  plenty  more  where  the  last  came  from. 

We  like  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  useful  infor¬ 
mation — but  the  latest  call  is  a  startler — where  is  the 
International  Association  of  Bar  Tenders? 

Indiana  has  a  large  nut  crop  this  year,  according  to 
State  Forester  Charles  C.  Deum.  Hickory,  beech,  walnut, 
butternut  and  hazel  have  all  borne  heavily. 

We  are  now  shutting  out  German  potatoes  to  prevent 
disease  infection,  while  Germany  has  shut  out  our  potatoes 
for  many  years  to  avoid  the  entry  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle. 

The  Montana  Florists’  and  Nurserymen’s  Association 
has  passed  a  resolution  discouraging  the  planting  of 
Alexander  and  Transcendant  crab  apple  in  irrigated  dis¬ 
tricts,  owing  to  their  liability  to  blight. 

The  Thirty  Cent  Egg  Club  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  boy¬ 
cotted  eggs,  and  it  is  said  that  40,000  people  have  united 
in  the  movement.  Eggs  were  reported  at  43  cents  a 
dozen,  and  the  boycotters  will  ignore  them  until  they 
come  down  to  30  cents.  The  uuterrified  hen,  however, 
continues  to  ignore  the  boycott. 

A  correspondent  in  Gladwin  County,  Mich.,  says: 
“Quite  an  acreage  of  potatoes  here,  but  no  market.”  And 
in  some  other  section  of  the  country  we  shall  find  there 
are  plenty  of  mouths,  but  no  potatoes  to  put  in  them. 
Is  there  any  one  economic  problem  more  pressing  than 
that  of  bringing  producer  and  consumer  closer  together? 
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LARGE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

[Editor's  Note. — Under  this  heading  -we  intend  to 
have  discussed  questions  which  particularly  interest 
country  people.  We  do  not  agree  with  alt  that  our 
correspondents  say,  but  wo  shall  give  men  and  women 
who  possess  the  courage  of  conviction  an  opportunity  to 
say  what  they  think  auout  certain  things  which  interest 
country  people]. 


I  HAVE  DECIDED  MY  VOTE. 

Up  to  the  past  week  I  have  been  a 
Democrat ;  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  my 
choice  in  the  Baltimore  convention,  I  had 
intended  casting  my  vote  for  him,  for  I 
think  he  is  a  clean  man,  but  after  reading 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
September  2,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  the 
Progressive  ticket.  Roosevelt  has  pledged 
himself  so  strongly  to  carry  out  the  very 
things  that  the  country  needs  most  that 
I  think  it  the  duty  of  everybody  to  lay 
aside  party  and  help  start  the  ball  rolling. 
The  cooperative  loan  system  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  so  often  advocated,  and  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  assures  us  that  if  the  Progressive 
party  gets  in  control  they  will  try  to 
get  in  operation,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  country,  as  can  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  The  constant  flow  of  emigra¬ 
tion  to  Canada  shows  this.  The  number  of 
rented  farms  and  the  cry  of  the  “back-to- 
the-landers”  surely  must  be  a  sign  of 
something  wrong,  and  that  there  is  help 
needed.  There  can  be  money  loaned  to 
dig  canals,  build  railroads  and  otherwise 
for  facilities  to  greater  production.  They 
can  issue  bonds  for  almost  any  desired 
length  of  time  for  such  purpose.  Why  not 
loan  money  where  it  will  produce*  the 
goods  to  be  hauled,  thereby  creating  a 
source  of  payment  for  these  improvements? 
Some  no  doubt  will  say  it  is  too  much 
of  an  undertaking,  and  that  it  would  not 
pay.  The  way  1  look  at  it  is  that  if 
there  is  a  hard-working  family  in  the  city 
who  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet, 
they  could  buy  one  of  those  rented  farms 
on  the  long-time  loan  system,  one  that  is 
producing,  we  will  say,  $200  worth  of 
crops  per  year,  the  tenant  having  to  work 
out  to  make  a  living.  The  place  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  to  bushes  and  otherwise  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  If  the  family  is  backed  up  so  they 
can  live  on  the  place  10  years  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  be  producing  five  times 
as  much  as  the  tenant  produced,  and  the 
place  worth  five  times  as  much  as  when 
he  bought  (of  course  any  loan  system 
would  see  that  improvements  were  looked 
after),  would  not  the  increase  in  value 
of  the  property  pay?  If  it  would  not, 
then  how  does  Canada  make  it  pay? 

Then  again,  right  here  is  where  we  can 
hit  the  trusts,  if  they  must  be  hit.  If  I 
have  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  can 
borrow  money  to  enable  me  to  hold  it 
until  the  price  advances,  while  I  shall  not 
be  forming  a  trust,  I  shall  be  regulating 
the  price.  When  we  get  a  loan  system 
of  this  kind  and  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  trusts  will  fade  away  without 
having  to  be  “busted.”  We  can  go  on 
forever  seesawing  with  the  tariff  and 
neglect  to  improve  the  conditions  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods,  and  let  three  or  four 
middlemen  in  between  the  producer  and 
consumer  and  the  'high  cost  of  living  -will 
go  on  the  same  as  ever.  Cutting  the  tariff 
only  increases  the  middlemen's  plunder. 
Maryland.  p.  f.  skinnek. 

Fair  Credit  for  Farmers. 

Last  week  we  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  leading  Presidential  candidates: 

“Dear  Sir : — We  consider  the  question  of 
fair  credits  for  loans  on  farm  property  of 
supreme  importance  at  this  time.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  National  banks  are  not  permitted 
to  loan  money  on  real  estate  security,  but 
they  do  loan  freely  on  stocks  and  bonds  of 
industrial  enterprises.  We  feel  that  in 
this  way  the  business  of  agriculture  is 
often  subjected  to  what  we  consider  unfair 
discrimination.  Farmers  need  capital  with 
which  to  conduct  their  business,  the  same 
as  manufacturers,  merchants  or  carriers. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  if  you 
will  favor  legislation  which  will  give  farm¬ 
ers  as  fair  a  chance  to  obtain  credit  as  is 
given  to  other  industrial  classes?” 

Thus  far  we  have  received  the  following 
letters.  Mr.  Taft  has  not  noticed  the 
letter : 

The  Progressive  Candidate. 

As  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  at  present  away 
campaigning,  I  have  been  asked  to  reply 
to  his  mail. 

The  Progressive  party  desires  explicitly 
to  improve  the  rural  banking  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  the  improvement  of  rural  credits. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  personally  has  always 
considered  the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner 
to  be  the  two  classes  of  people  that  should 
be  most  adequately  cared  for,  and  whose  in¬ 
terests  should  be  especially  looked  after. 

GEORGE  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT. 

The  Democratic  Candidate. 

In  Governor  Wilson’s  absence,  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
October  7  with  reference  to  farmers’  cred¬ 
its.  In  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  Williams  Grove,  Pa.,  to  the  farm¬ 
ers,  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  on  August  30,  he  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  farmers’  credits  : 

“The  trustees  represent  also  the  big 
bankers  in  whose  hands  our  banking  sys¬ 
tem  lies  to  be  manipulated,  and  no  Re¬ 
publican  administration,  no  Republican 
Congress,  has  attempted  to  serve  the 
farmer  as  he  ought  to  be  served  in  the 
matter  of  credits.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  borrow  money 
on  the  kind  of  securities  ordinarily  de¬ 
manded  at  the  banks.  It  does  not  serve 
his  purpose  to  borrow  it  for  the  short 
periods  insisted  upon  by  most  bankers.  He 
needs,  rather,  long  credits,  and  he  needs 
them  on  his  own  kind  of  security.  He 
can’t  be  mortgaging  his  farm  every  time 
he  needs  a  little  money.  Other  countries 
have  discovered  how  to  assist  him.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  system  of  agricultural  societies  has 
been  developed  in  Ireland,  and  an  excellent 
one  in  Germany,  and  the  present  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  has  done  nothing  better 
than  to  provide  for  a  careful  investigation 
of  this  subject  with  a  view  to  early  fiction, 
so  that  the  law  may  be  fitted  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  these  new  instruments  of  business 
which  the  farmer  so  much  needs  and  ought 
to  have. 

“Moreover,  everything  that  relaxes  our 
present  stiff  and  stupid  system  of  tariff 
taxation  not  only  multiplies  the  markets  in 
which  the  farmer  may  buy,  but  also  brings 
the  farmer  very  near  to  his  natural  partner 


and  associate,  the  merchant.  The  mer¬ 
chants,  by  the  way,  constitute  another 
large  class  of  consumers.  Their  interest  is 
tq  see  trade  quickened  and  varied  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  world  over,  and  they  are  the 
natural  allies  of  the  farmer.  So  are  the 
manufacturers,  if  they  but  saw  the  real 
meaning  of  our  time  and  the  real  limita¬ 
tions  within  which  they  are  pent  up.  If 
our  markets  are  not  multiplied  and  our 
doors  are  not  thrown  open,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  farmer  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
us  are  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
rising  tide  of  domestic  prices.  We  are 
told  that  prices  are  rising  the  world  over, 
but  if  you  look  into  the  matter  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  so.  They  are  rising  in 
high  tariff  countries,  but  not  in  low  tariff 
countries. 

“And  if  the  farmer  is  indeed  a  partner 
with  the  rest  of  us,  we  shall  give  him 
good  roads  and  better  transportation,  and 
we  shall  link  the  markets  and  the  fields 
together  in  every  possible  way.” 

J.  N.  TUMULTY, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

The  Fate  of  Co-Operation. 

I  notice  that  Roosevelt  or  his  people 
in  their  platform  make  this  point :  “Nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  paid  by  the  consumer  goes  into 
the  pockets,  not  of  the  farmer,  but  of  vari¬ 
ous  middlemen,  and  over  half  of  what 
is  thus  paid  to  middlemen  is  needless,  can 
be  saved  by  wise  business  methods — intro¬ 
duced  through  both  law  and  custom — and 
can  therefore  be  returned  to  the  farmer 
and  consumer.” 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  practically  every  cooperative 
movement  which  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  watch  has  been  organized  under  a  cor¬ 
porate  law,  and  the  managers  or  directors 
have  watched  it  along  until  the  original 
owners  have  paid  for  its  establishment 
and  taken  the  losses,  if  losses  there  were, 
until  its  foundation  was  secure,  and  then 
have  taken  the  business  over  if  it  proved 
profitable  as  a  corporate  enterprise?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  thing  should 
be  stopped,  for  small  investors  have 
watched  this  work  out  in  this  way  until 
they  have  no  faith  in  cooperative  work  or 
companies.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I 
have  no  lawyer  friends  who  are  not  more 
in  sympathy  with  corporate  laws  than  they 
are  with  cooperative  laws,  in  fact  I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  such  things  on  the 
statutes  or  anywhere  else  as  cooperative 
laws  or  customs.  Why  would  it  not  be 
well  enough  to  call  attention  to  this,  and 
begin  to  study  what  is  needed  to  save  the 
life  of  a  cooperative  institution  if  it  does 
happen  to  be  a  profitable  concern?  g. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A.  C.  Gould,  an  Alaska 
mining  man,  who  arrived  at  Seattle,  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  told  qf  the  finding  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  ambergris  by  Dr.  Elliott  and 
George  Bowes  near  Seward  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Elliott  and  Bowes  were  on  the 
launch  in  Seward  Harbor,  when  their  way 
was  barred  by  a  large  whale.  They  stopped 
the  launch  and  watched  the  animal  until 
it  swam  away,  leaving  on  the  surface  of 
the  churned  water  a  lump  of  ambergris 
weighing  52  pounds.  The  find  was  taken 
to  Seward,  where  it  was  valued  at  $40 
an  ounce,  or  $33,000. 

,  The  New  York  State  Education  Build¬ 
ing  at  Albany  has  been  dedicated  and 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  So  far  there 
has  been  an  expenditure  of  about  $5,500,- 
000  to  erect,  furnish  and  equip  it,  includ¬ 
ing  books  for  the  new  State  Library.  New 
York  is  the  first  State  in  this  country  so 
to  recognize  the  cause  of  education  as  to 
establish  a  separate  building  for  such  a 
public  purpose.  The  construction  cost  $3,- 
500,000,  furnishings  and  furniture,  includ¬ 
ing  lighting,  mural  decorations  and  library 
equipment,  $1,200,000,  while  about  $300,000 
so  far  has  been  spent  in  assembling  books 
to  replace  the  burned  State  Library.  The 
State  Education  Building  provides  quarters 
for  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  under  the  Regents  of 
the  University  and  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  Andrew  S.  Draper,  for  the  State 
Library,  for  the  State  Museum,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  for  an  auditorium  witn  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000. 

Caught  by  the  unexpectedly  early  closing 
of  navigation  on  the  Iditarod  steamboat 
route,  a  party  of  court  officers,  headed  by 
United  States  Judge  Fuller,  is  stranded 
near  the  mouth  of  Shageluk  Slough,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  lower  Yukon  district 
of  Alaska.  In  response  to  an  appeal  for 
help  Attorney-General  Wickersham  has 
cabled  orders  to  Fairbanks  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  send  a  relief  expedition  from 
Nulato,  on  the  Yukon.  In  t.h*»  party  are 
Judge  Fuller,  Court  Clerk  Ilage,  Court 
Stenographer  Rowson,  Deputy  Marshal 
Snow,  two  guards  and  two  prisoners,  one 
of  whom  is  Campbell,  convicted  of  murder. 
All  were  passengers  on  the  steamboat  Little 
Delta,  which  was  loft  high  on  a  sandbar 
by  falling  water.  There  is  plenty  of  food 
aboard  the  steamboat. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  20 
convicts  led  by  the  notorious  Butch  Dal¬ 
ton,  who  escaped  from  the  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  October  12,  10 
others,  headed  by  Anton  Pasquales,  serv¬ 
ing  a  life  term  for  murder,  overpowered 
the  turnkeys  and  liberated  themselves,  Oc¬ 
tober  13.  Two  weeks  before  the  convicts 
in  the  prison  lynched  a  negro  convict  and 
in  doing  so  secured  the  keys  to  the  cells. 
The  keys  were  recovered,  but  the  case  with 
which  they  were  secured  induced  the  con¬ 
victs  to  make  an  attempt  at  escape. 
Twenty  prisoners  made  a  break  and  es¬ 
caped.  Nine  were  recaptured  before  they 
reached  the  mountains.  At  the  second  at¬ 
tempt  nine  got  among  the  hills  and  can¬ 
yons  and  a  regular  man  hunt  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

Many  letters  have  been  introduced  in 
the  dynamite  trial  at  Indianapolis.  The 
letters  are  said  by  the  Government  to  have 
been  written  by  the  defendants  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  explosions  for  six  years.  They  were 
taken  from  the  files  of  the  International 
Association  of.  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers.  It  is  on 'their  contents  and  on 
extracts  from  the  union’s  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  and  Ortie  McManigal’s  confession  that 
District  Attorney  Charles  W.  Miller  an¬ 
nounced  the  prosecution  would  base  its 
charge  that  a  conspiracy  for  the  illegal  in¬ 
terstate  shipment  of  explosives  on  passenger 
trains  knowingly  was  entered  into.  Mc- 
Manigal  will  not  be  Called  as  a  witness  until 


after  700  exhibits  have  been  identified.  His 
confession  implicates  others  and  also  deals 
with  the  blowing  up  by  him  personally  of 
21  open  shop  plants,  scattered  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Los  Angeles.  Six  hundred  more  wit¬ 
nesses  already  have  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
prosecution.  Counsel  for  the  defense, 
headed  by  Senator  John  W.  Kern,  have 
stated  a  great  number  of  witnesses  will 
testify  as  to  the  character  of  the  labor 
union  men  on  trial. 

A  desperate  lattempt  to  kill  .Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  failed  at  Milwaukee, 
October  14,  when  a  bullet  aimed  directly 
at  the  heart  of  the  ex-l’resldent  and  fired 
at  short  range  by  a  would-be  assassin 
spent  its  force  in  a  bundle  of  manuscript 
containing  the  address  which  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  to  deliver  there  and  only 
slightly  wounded  him.  The  assailant,  who 
afterward  said  he  was  John  Schrenk  of 
No.  370  East  Tenth  street.  New  York,  was 
all  but  lynched  by  the  excited  crowd  which 
witnessed  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
ex-I’resident.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
physicians  Colonel  Roosevelt  insisted  on 
delivering  his  address.  Schrenk  was  born 
in  Erding,  Bavaria.  He  is  36  years  old 
and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was 
nine  years  old  with  his  parents.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  saloon  business,  as 
proprietor  and  as  employe  of  members  of 
his  family,  nearly  all  his  life,  until  he  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  kill  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Ho  said  ho  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Roosevelt  since  the  ex- 
President  was  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  in  1895.  Schrenk  said  he  was  at 
first  attracted  to  him  as  a  political  per¬ 
sonage  during  the  recent  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago.  Then  he 
said  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  him  as 
a  menace  to  his  country  when  he  cried 
“Thief !”  at  that  convention.  Ho  looked 
upon  his  plan  to  start  a  third  party  as  a 
danger  to  the  country,  he  said.  He  said 
that  his  knowledge  of  history,  gained 
through  much  reading,  convinced  him  of 
this.  He  declared  that  he  was  convinced 
that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  defeated  at 
the  .  Fall  election  he  would  again  cry 
“Thief!”  and  that  his  action  would  plunge 
the  country  into  a  bloody  civil  war. 

Joseph  V.  Ueberall,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  obtained  nearly  $40,000  from  Li¬ 
thuanian  and  Polish  laborers,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Judge  Swann,  in  New  York 
General  Sessions,  October  14,  on  three  in¬ 
dictments  charging  him  with  grand  larceny. 
He  was  remanded  to  the  Tombs  in  default 
of  $10,000  bail.  Ueberall  came  to  New 
York  in  1906.  The  Austrian  Consulate  is 
informed  that  he  had  just  served  a  two- 
year  sentence  in  Austria  when  he  came. 
He  hired  offices  at  No.  31  Broadway,  for¬ 
merly  the  home  of  the  Austrian  Consulate. 
He  advertised  the  “Austria  Collection  Com¬ 
pany,  European  law,  notarial  and  military 
office,  in  the  former  house  of  the  I.  &  R. 
Austro-Hungarian  Consulate  General.”  Many 
of  his  fellow  countrymen  flocked  to  the 
office,  drawn  by  the  fact  that  formerly  it 
was  occupied  by  their  Consul.  They  gave 
to  Ueberall  their  powers  of  attorney  to 
dispose  of  land  in  the  old  country.  They 
gave  him  money  with  which  to  send  tickets 
to  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  who  were 
left  behind.  They  deposited  money  with 
him  to  be  sent  to  friends  abroad.  In 
every  case  where  it  was  reasonably  safe, 
it  is  alleged,  Ueberall  appropriated  the 
money  to  his  own  use.  Ueberall  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  several  months  ago 
for  swindling  Annie  Dombek,  a  servant, 
out  of  $350,  “good  and  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.”  Unfortunately  Annie 
had  had  her  $350  changed  into  Austrian 
crowns  before  turning  it  over  to  Ueberall, 
and  as  crowns  are  not  “good  and  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,”  it  was  de¬ 
clared  a  mistrial. 

War  broke  out  in  New  York’s  China¬ 
town,  October  14,  in  broad  davlight ;  four 
men  were  killed,  two  of  these  were  white 
men  and  two  were  Chinamen.  Three  other 
white  men  were  wounded  in  the  general 
bombardment,  one  of  whom  probably  will 
die  in  the  Hudson  Street  Hospital.  All 
the  white  men  involved  in  the  casualties 
were  innocent  by-standers.  One  horse  was 
killed  and  another  badly  hurt.  The  rival 
tongs  or  secret  societies,  the  Hip  Sings 
and  On  Leongs,  are  believed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Judge  Mayer  in  the  criminal  branch  of 
the  Federal  District  Court  at  New  York, 
October  14,  fined  Harold  R.  Wakem  of  the 
firm  of  Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  freight  forwarders,  $1,500  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  a  day’s  imprisonment  for 
taking  rebates.  This  is  the  first  time 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States 
Attorney’s  office  that  imprisonment  has 
been  imposed  for  this  offense.  Wakem  was 
indicted  for  accepting  from  William  L. 
Divine,  import  freight  agent  for  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  “considerations.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  case  of 
Henry  Weston  of  Hempstead,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y., 
against  the  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Lighting  Co., 
for  an  award  for  damages  sustained  in 
houses  of  carnations  and  Antirrhinums 
through  a  leak  in  the  defendant  company’s 
gas  main,  occurring  about  40  feet  from  the 
plaintiff's  greenhouses,  was  decided  in  the 
Supreme  .Court  at  Mineola,  October  8,  the 
jury  awarding  Mr.  Weston  damages  to  the 
extent  of  $1,000.  The  case  occupied  the 
best  part  of  two  days,  and  a  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined  for  each  side.  The 
cause  of  the  damage  was  clearly  estab¬ 
lished.  A  feature  of  the  defense  was  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  claim  that  the 
plaintiff  was  contributory  in  point  of  negli¬ 
gence  in  not  reporting  promptly  trouble 
occasioned  by  the  leak;  and  that  the  dam¬ 
age  might  have  been  caused  through  freez¬ 
ing.  The  evidence,  however,  proved  the 
contrary,  and  the  jury  speedily  rendered 
a  verdict. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Florists’ 
and  Nurserymen’s  Association  of  Montana 
was  held  early  in  October  at  the  State 
Nursery  Company’s  office  at  Helena.  The 
following  officers  were  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  :  T.  E.  Mills,  president ;  D.  J.  Tighe, 
vice-president;  A.  E.  Calmettes,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  organization  during  the  ensuing 
year.  General  dissatisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  very  inadequate  accommo¬ 
dation  provided  by  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  for  housing  and  exhibiting  horti¬ 
cultural  products,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  asking  the  Legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  building  a  horticultural 
hail  at  the  fair. 


TIIE  BALKAN  WAR. — A  general  war  in 
the  Balkans  is  now  inevitable.  Monte¬ 
negrins  captured  towns  in  Old  Servia,  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  setting  up  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  They  were  welcomed  as  liberators 
by  the  Serbs.  Turkey  has  rejected  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  collective  note 
of  the  Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Balkan  League’s  reply  to  the  Austro-Rus- 
sian  note  will  express  its  regret  at  its 
inability  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
Powers,  as  it  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reforms.  To  this  reply  is  appended 
a  copy  of  the  note  handed  to  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  demanding  that  reforms 
in  Macedonia  in  the  spirit  of  Article  XX  IT  I 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  be  begun  under 
the  control  of  the  Powers  and  the  Balkan 
States,  and  demanding  as  a  pledge  of  good 
faith  immediate  demobilization  by  Turkey. 

The  reforms  which  the  Balkan  States  arc 
demanding  for  Macedonia  are,  in  detail, 
as  follows : 

Provincial  autonomy  under  Belgian  or 
Swiss  governor-generals. 

Free  education. 

A  militia  gendarmerie  commanded  by 
Belgian  or  Swiss  officers. 

The  application  of  these  reforms  to  bo 
by  a  superior  council  under  the  guarantee 
and  control  of  the  representatives  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  of  the  great  Powers  and  the 
Balkan  States.  Furthermore,  the  Turkish 
government  must  undertake  to  execute 
these  reforms  within  six  months  and  de¬ 
mobilize  immediately. 

Greece  has  mobolized  150,000  automo¬ 
biles.  Almost  all  privately  owned  motor 
cars  have  been  presented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  war.  Wealthy  Greeks 
the  world  over  are  contributing  large  sums 
to  the  national  war  chest.  Despite  the 
fact  that  hostilities  have  actually  broken 
out  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  allies, 
conversations  between  the  great  Powers, 
having  for  an  object  a  localization  of  the 
war  and  the  prevention  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  complications,  still  continue. 

,TT  RKO-GRECIAN  WAR. — Turkey  sub¬ 
mitted  October  15  to  the  terms  of  a  peace 
protocol  arranged  with  Italy,  at  Ouchy 
Switzerland.  A  treaty  will  follow,  which 
will  provide  : 

For  absolute  sovereignty  of  Italy  in 
Lybia,  without  formal  recognition  there 
of  Italy  by  Turkey. 

For  free  exercise  of  religious  authority 
by  the  IChalif. 

For  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  regular 
troops  from  Lybia. 

For  an  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Italy 
equivalent  to  Lybia’s  contributions  to  th*e 
Ottoman  treasury. 

For  the  restitution  to  Turkey  of  the 
captured  islands,  with  guarantees  for  the 
Christian  peoples. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  former  diplo¬ 
matic  and  commercial  relations. 

That  no  indemnity  be  payable  by  either 
side  toward  the  cost  of  the  war. 


C  R  OPS 

Potato  Outlook. 

(  hill  Station,  Oct.  15. — 'Farmers  through¬ 
out  this  section  are  complaining  that  their 
late  potatoes  are  rotting  badly  and  their 
bean  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  due  to  the 
continued  wet  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Winter  wheat  on  the  ground  is 
looking  unusually  well  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

I  he  above,  from  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  confirms  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  in  reference  to  potatoes,  beans  and 
wheat.  You  hardly  realize  how  much  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  we  have  had.  Not 
big  rains,  but  enough  to  keep  everything 
moist,  and  in  addition  very  little  sunshine 
The  cloudy  days  of  September  were  much 
above  the  average.  Same  was  also  true  of 
August.  c  i 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Not  many  potatoes  are  being  offered  in 
this  section  at  present.  They  were  cheap 
about  three  weeks  ago.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  a  disease  in 
this  section,  and  it  does  not  look  as 
though  there  will  be  as  many  as  we  first 
thought.  H.  r,  s. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  potato  crop  in  Maine  would  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  large  one.  While  some  fields 
are  not  turning  out  as  well  as  expected, 
others,  especially  new  land,  are  showing 
heavy  yields.  There  has  been  some  of  the 
usual  Fall  rot  but  not  very  serious,  we 
think — and  on  the  whole  we  look  for  heavy 
crop.  This  applies  also  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Massachusetts. 

Boston.  A.  H.  WEEKS  &  CO.,  INC. 

I  find  that  about  the  southern  part  of 
Michigan  State  there  is  a  fairly  large  crop. 
Better  than  125  bushels  per  acre  in  nearly 
all  places.  Central  Michigan,  about  half 
a  crop,  while  in  the  eastern  central  part 
of  the  State  about  the  thumb  and  close 
*>y  there  are  barely  any.  This  seems  to  be 
on  account  of  the  rains  and  excessive 
amount  of  water  there.  Northern  Michigan 
has  a  fairly  good  yield  and  would  think 
that,  taking  all  of  the  north  into  consid¬ 
eration,  there  would  be  an  average  of  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  Have  seen  several 
places  in  Southern  Michigan  where  they 
are  turning  out  200  bushels  per  acre. 

Toledo,  O.  GEORGE  WAGER. 

In  Western  New  York  we  had  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  exceptionally  fine  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  while  they  were  still  growing 
they  were  struck  with  blight,  and  now  that 
harvesting  has  commenced,  we  find  that  on 
nearly  all  low  lands  there  is  dry  rot  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  which  is  bound  to 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  crop  of 
marketable  potatoes.  I  do  not  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rot  is  going  to  be  serious 
and  believe  after  they  have  been  dug  and 
the  rot  has  had  an  opportunity  to  develop 
that  the  remainder  will  be  very  fine  quality. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  B.  II.  bean.  * 


Wheat  and  oats  are  usually  sold  in  bulk 
from  the  machine.  At  thrashing  this  year 
wheat  brought  90  cents  per  bushel ;  mixed 
oats.  26  cents  per  bushel;  white  oats,  27 
cents  per  bushel.  A  few  weeks  ago  old 
corn  sold  at  80  cents  per  bushel ;  now  it 
is  60  cents.  Some  talk  of  starting  new 
corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  ele¬ 
vators  have  not  given  out  any  statement 
as  to  price.  Many  farmers  have  strf.w 
and  hay  baled ;  sell  at  different  times. 
Some  keep  entire  crop  of  corn  '  in  cribs, 
selling  at  different  times  of  year. 

Paris,  Ill.  e.  B.  r. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  LEAVES  GIVE  THANKS. 

All  the  cheerful  little  leaves 
Were  lying  mute  and  slain, 

Their  tender  Summer  faces 
Marred  with  age  and  pain. 

Through  the  thread-bare  forest 
Strode  the  wind  and  rain. 

I  wept  because  the  sky  was  gray, 
Because  the  leaves  were  dead, 

Because  the  Winter  came  so  fast, 

And  Summer’s  sweet  was  sped ; 

And  because  I  too  was  mortal — 

“All  flesh  is  grass,”  I  said. 

But  while  I  was  lamenting 
The  woods  began  to  sing, 

The  voice  of  all  dead  leaves  came  up 
As  when  they  sang  in  Spring ; 

“Praise  God,”  they  sang,  “for  Winter 
And  stormy  harvesting : 

“Praise  God,  who  uses  old  things 
To  serve  the  new  things’  need 

And  turns  us  into  earth  again 
That  next  year’s  roots  may  feed ; 

Roots  but  for  us  and  our  decay 
Would  shrivel  in  the  seed. 

“To  the  thousand  thousand  Summers 
Our  Summer  has  been  thrust, 

But  the  snow  is  very  gentle 
Above  its  rags  and  rust. 

Lie  down,  lie  down,  oh,  brothers, 

With  the  thousand  Summers’  dust.” 

— Georgia  Wood  Pangborn  in  Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

* 

When  warming  over  baked  beans, 
add  a  seasoning  of  catsup  and  made 
mustard;  the  result  is  very  savory. 

* 

Buttermilk  custard  pie  is  rich  in 
flavor,  and  very  good :  Cream  two 
tablespoonfuls  butter,  one  cupful  sugar, 
yolks  of  four  eggs;  beat  well  and  add 
one-half  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  pint 
of  buttermilk  in  which  has  been  stirred 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Flavor 
with  vanilla  or  nutmeg.  Use  as  filling 
for  two  pies.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
four  eggs  with  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  spread  on  top  of  pies  after  baked, 
and  return  to  oven  and  brown  slightly. 

* 

Grape  conserve  is  made  as  follows : 
Remove  the  skins  from  five  pounds  of 
grapes.  Cook  the  pulp  till  tender  and 
press  it  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
seeds.  Add  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  the 
juice  and  minced  rind  of  two  large 
oranges,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
raisins  or  a  scant  pound,  if  preferred,  a 
pound  of  chopped  walnuts  and  as  much 
sugar  as  there  are  grapes.  Let  the  mix¬ 
ture  boil  till  thick  and  put  it  into  steril¬ 
ized  glasses.  Seal  with  paraffin  when 
cold. 

* 

A  washable  knitting  bag  is  made  of 
Turkish  toweling  drawn  up  by  oval 
rings.  Coin  spots  are  worked  on  the 
bag  at  regular  intervals  with  colored 
embroidery  cotton.  The  dots  are  worked 
round  and  round  in  chain  stitch,  or 
solid  in  French  knots.  Bags  shaped 
ike  old-fashioned  purses  are  useful 
either  for  shopping  or  work.  They  are 
two  feet  long  and  24  inches  wide,  the 
edges  of  the  opening  finished  with  a 
silk  ruche,  the  ends  finished  by  fringe 
or  beads.  A  favorite  material  for  fancy 
bags  is  broadcloth,  embroidered  in  silk 
and  crewels  to  resemble  the  Bulgarian 
work. 

* 

Black  satin  stocks,  which  have  been' 
out  of  date  for  several  seasons,  are 
with  us  once  more,  and  they  are  seen 
in  a  great  variety  of  styles.  A  straight 
collar,  or  one  made  of  folds  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  may  be  trimmed  with  tabs, 
crossed  loops,  a  four-in-hand  tie,  or 
merely  buttons,  or  it  may  be  finished 
with  a  flat  pump  bow.  The  little  turn¬ 
over  collars  of  lace  or  embroidery 
formerly  seen  on  such  stocks  are  not 
used  now,  though  they  may  come  in 
later.  Some  of  the  black  satin  stocks 
have  a  space  of  about  two  inches  in 
front  made  of  white  lace,  set  in  trans¬ 
parent,  with  a  lace  jabot  below.  Black 
satin  collars,  either  high  and  rolling, 
or  flat  and  round,  are  very  much  used 


with  a  white  jabot.  Sometimes  the 
jabot  consists  of  an  inch-wide  band  of 
black  satin,  with  a  pleating  of  white 
or  cream  lace  on  each  side,  in  length 
reaching  to  the  waist.  Similar  jabots 
are  made  in  shorter  lengths,  the  pleat- 


material  36  in.  wide,  for  medium  size. 
7591,  girl’s  dress,  6  to  12  years.  2 24 
yds.  36,  with  1  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  panel 
and  trimming,  for  10  year  size.  7495, 
girl’s  box  plaited  dress,  6  to  12  years. 
3  yds.  36  in.  wide,  1  24  yds.  of  banding, 
for  8  year  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7597, 
three-quarter  coat  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  Al/2  yds.  of 
-material  36  in.  wide,  with  24  yd.  44  in. 
wide  for  revers  and  cuff's,  *4  yd.  21  in| 
wide  for  collar,  for  16  year  size.  7600, 
girl’s  Norfolk  coat,  8  *to  14  years.  524 
yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide,  for  12  year 
size.  7405,  cutaway  coat  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  18  years.  7504, 
five-gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  2l/2  yds.  36 
in.  wide,  j4  yd.  of  velvet  and  4(4  yds. 
of  braid  for  coat,  4(4  yds.  36  in.  wide 
for  plain  skirt,  24  yd.  any  width  for 
plaited  portion,  V/2  yds.  of  braid,  for 
16  year  size.  7208,  boy’s  double-breasted 
reefer  coat,  2  to  6  years.  2(4  yds.  36, 
for  4  year  size.  7180,  girl’s  coat,  8  to 
12  years,  224  yds.  44,  24  yd.  21  in.  wide 
for  collar  and  cuff's,  for  10  year  size. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


ing  being  brought  in  a  point  around  the 
lower  end,  the  central  band  being  either 
satin  or  velvet. 

* 

Air  and  sunlight  are  an  important 
part  of  new  treatment  for  burns  and 
scalds.  We  used  to  think  that  such 
injuries  should  be  closely  covered,  but 
the  doctors  practicing  this  new  method 
use  any  simple  emollient  dressing  (as 
sweet  oil  and  lime  water)  and  then 
leave  the  burn  uncovered,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  sunlight,  and  in  a  case  under  ob¬ 
servation  the  healing  was  described  as 
marvelous  in  its  rapidity.  That  old 
hymn  about  “letting  the  sunlight  in” 
has  a  sound  hygienic  basis.  We  now 
realize  that  most  dangerous’  bacteria 
cannot  endure  pure  sunshine,  and  we 
find  that  the  bacteria  of  gloom,  oppres¬ 
sion  and  dishonesty  cannot  stand  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  sunlight  either. 


German  Hot  Slaw. — Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  would  like  my  well- 
tried  recipe  for  German  hot  slaw. 
Slice  cabbage  and  cook  about  10 
minutes,  and  then  slice  two  sour  apples, 
tablespoonful  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cook  10  minutes  more.  Lift 
from  the  stove  and  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  vinegar.  Serve  at  once. 

MRS.  j.  R.  P. 

Canned  Beans  Without  Cooking. — 
Take  as  many  green  beans  as  you  like 
and  string  and  cut  into  small  pieces; 
then  wash  them  and  put  into  jars  and 
put  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover  the 
beans.  Then  put  a  pinch  of  salt  in 
every  jar  and  seal  tight.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  cooked,  they  will  keep  with¬ 
out.  Seal  jars  as  tight  as  possible  so 
no  air  can  get  in.  j.  S. 
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pOR  the  outdoor 
worker  and  every 
man  who  likes  a  warm 
protecting  winter  under¬ 
wear,  there  is  none  so  satis¬ 
factory  as 

JjMn&dmvru 

Fleece- Lined  Underwear 

Its  luxurious  fleece  lining  wards 
off  colds  and  promotes  good 
health.  One  of  the  most  dur¬ 
able  of  underwears — two  sea¬ 
sons'  wear  to  a  garment. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

At  your  dealer’s.  In  Separate  and 
Union  Garments,  at  50c,  75c  and  up. 
Look  for  the  Bodygrard  Shield.  It 
is  your  safeguard.  Write  for  Body¬ 
grard  Book  No,  48. 


T 
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Utica  Knitting  Co. 
Utica  New  York 

Makers  of  Vellastic%  Two- 
layr .  Springtcx  and  Celtex 
Under-wears, 


TT  A  -pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  inn 

I  f-M  Yourchoiee  of  Ceylon, Japan  orOolong  I II  u 
1  un  McKINNEY  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  House*  w 
184  State  Street  •  -  •  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7593,  blouse 
closing  in  front  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years.  2(4  yds.  36  in. 
wide,  y2  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  collar  and 
cuff's,  for  16  year  size.  7574,  plain 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  2  yds.  36  in.  wide, 


Anty  Drudge  Advises  Mrs.  Oldstyle 


Mrs.  Oldstyle — “The  country  looks  so  fresh  and  pretty, 
it  makes  me  feel  like  throwing  all  my  old  things 
away,  they  look  so  dingy.  But  I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
try  and  be  satisfied;  my  mother  got  along.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Yes,  indeed,  your  mother  did  get  along; 
but  that’s  no  reason  why  you  should!  There  was 
nothing  better  for  her  to  have,  but  you  can  use 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.  It  will  save  your  clothes  and 
make  them  look  fresher.  It  cleans  and  brightens 
everything.” 


with  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  24  yd.  18  for  chemisette,  for 
medium  size.  7532,  blouse  with  long 
shoulders,  34  to  40  bust,  2(4  yds.  36, 
with  y2  yd.  18  in.  wide  for  round  collar 
and  cuff's,  Ft  yd.  any  width  for  frill,  24 
yd.  18  in.  wide  for  chemisette  and  stock 
collar,  for  medium  size.  7515,  five 
gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist,  324  yds.  of 


If  you  boil  even  a  heavy  piece  of  rope 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  the 
rope  may  look  clean;  but  it  won’t  be  of  any 
practical  use.  Why?  Because  the  strength 
of  the  fiber  has  been  boiled  away. 

What  woman  wants  to  treat  her  delicate 
cotton,  linen  or  woolen  clothes  this  way? 

With  Fels-Naptha  Soap  you  do  not  have 
to  boil  the  strength  of  your  clothes  away; 
you  don’t  have  to  rub  them  to  pieces,  either. 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  dissolves  the  dirt,  and  it 
does  this  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water. 

Grocers  and  general  stores  sell  Fels-Naptha.  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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More  About  Oregon. 

I  realize  that  the  Far  West  is  little 
known  to  the  great  home-making  classes 
in  American  life,  although  the  West 
generally  offers  greater  opportunities 
than  the  East  to  the  home-makers.  It 
is  the  land  of  the  farmer  because  climate 
is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Oregon  has  an  area  of  90,000  square 
miles,  or  61,459,200  acres,  an  area 
greater  than  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,'  New  Hampshire,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Delaware,  Vermont  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  combined.  It  is  360  miles 
long  and  290  miles  wide.  The  State  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains,  each  having  en¬ 
tirely  different  climatic  conditions.  The 
western  part  has  plenty  of  rain  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops,  while  most  of  the 
eastern  part  must  be  irrigated.  In  the 
western  part  lies  the  famous  Willamette 
Valley,  one  of  the  greatest  farming 
regions  of  the  world.  Our  home  is  in 
Washington  County,  a  part  of  this  val¬ 
ley.  It  was  first  settled  in  the  early 
fifties.  Dr.  McLoughlin  of  Hudson  Bay 
Company  fame  said  “It  is  the  finest 
portion  of  North  America  for  the  home 
of  civilized  man,”  but  somebody  re¬ 
ported  it  “wet,”  and  the  East  has  been 
taking  counsel  of  his  prejudices  all 
these  years,  leaving  the  few  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  possession  of  too  much  land  for 
profitable  cultivation,  as  the  State,  in 
the  early  day,  gave  to  the  head  of  the 
family  a  half  section,  or  320  acres,  and 
to  the  wife  the  other  half,  if  she  wanted 
it.  She  general’y  wanted  it.  So  here 
is  an  immense  ngion  for  settlement  and 
development.  Here  is  a  comparatively 
new  land  with  a  great  future  before  it. 
Only  about  one-half  of  this  county  with 
an  area  of  nearly  half  a  million  acres 
of  land  is  under  cultivation.  Here  is 
surplus  land  and  yonder  in  the  East 
are  surplus  people. 

By  the  way,  though,  this  land  is  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking — it  costs  good 
money,  but  it  is  worth  it.  What  is  the 
present  worth  of  a  farm  in  this  county, 
under  these  Oregon  skies,  where  rain  is 
abundant  but  not  excessive,  and  the  soil 
as  fertile  as  the  laboratory  of  Nature 
could  well  make  it?  No  matter  what  it 
is  worth  to-day,  next  year  it  will  sell 
at  an  advance,  for  Washington  County 
is  at  the  very  door  of  the  steadily 
growing  city  of  Portland,  the  beautiful 
metropolis  of  the  Northwest.  Land  20 
miles  out  from  Philadelphia  is  valued 
at  $600  and  $700  per  acre — land  around 
Portland  will  be  just  as  valuable,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  for  events  are 
now  moving  rapidly  in  this  western 
land. 

Now  as  to  prices  of  land  per  acre; 
when  I  say,  it  ranges  from  $10  to  $500, 
you  will  at  once  exclaim  “Why  so  much 
difference?”  I  cannot  well  explain  to 
you  why,  only  that  so  many  things  exist 
here  to  affect  the  value  of  land.  Brush 
land  away  up  in  the  hills  from  $10  to 
$30;  this  is  land  from  which  the  timber 
was  all  cut  years  ago;  much  of  it  is 
quite  free  from  stumps  as  it  was  never 
densely  timbered.  Stump  land  from  $25 
to  $35  an  acre;  this  land  has  been 
heavily  timbered,  so  has  many  large 
stumps.  Clearing  such  land  is  no  child’s 
play,  but  it  is  ready  to  produce  the  best 
of  crops  as  soon  as  cleared  and  culti¬ 
vated.  Timbered  land  may  be  had  for 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  depending 
upon  number  of  feet  of  logs  per  acre 
and  nearness  to  a  sawmill  or  trans¬ 
portation.  Improved  lands  from  $100 
on  up.  Much  of  the  difference  in  value 
is  caused  by  the  location;  whether  it  be 
valley,  plain,  bench  or  hill  land,  and 
what  its  transportation  facilities  are. 
Three  railroads  and  two  electric  lines 
are  in  the  county.  Dirt  roads  are 
gradually  being  worked  and  graded  into 
good  condition. 

Is  it  a  good  dairy  country?  Some 
one  has  said  “the  cow  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  agricultural  prosperity,”  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  our  county, 
which  is  a  good  dairy  section.  This 
soil  produces  marvelous  crops  of  grass, 
oats,  vetch,  clover,  fodder,  turnips,  kale 
and  rape,  all  valuable  to  the  cowman; 
then  the  climate  favors  the  cow,  in  the 
long  season  of  green  feed,  in  the  open 
W  inter,  in  the  ease  with  which  root 
crops  are  produced  for  Winter  feed. 
What  could  be  better  for  the  cow,  than 
life  in  the  open  with  soft  air  and  green 
feed?  A  good  price  is  always  paid  for 
all  dairy  products. 

What  of  the  hen?  She’s  all  right. 
The  price  of  eggs  is  seldom  below  20 
cents,  the  average  for  the  year  perhaps 
35  cents.  Portland  ships  in  considera¬ 
ble  poultry  and  eggs  from  the  East  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  so  we  have  a  good, 


strong  market  at  hand.  The  open-air 
henhouse  and  the  fireless  brooder  are 
“ideal  with  us,  very  little  snow,  dry 
weather  while  chicks  are  growing, 
cholera  unknown,  excellent  market;  for 
what  more  can  we  ask  in  this  line  of 
business  ? 

In  this  county  every  farm  has  its 
family  orchard  and  berry  patch,  but 
as  yet  the  commercial  orchards  are  not 
numerous,  although  quite  a  number 
have  been  put  out  during  the  past  two 
years — apple,  prune,  cherry,  grape  and 
English  walnuts.  There  is  no  reason 
why  fruit  should  not  be  a  great  indus¬ 
try  here,  for  soil,  climate  and  command¬ 
ing  position  as  to  markets  of  the  world 
are  at  hand.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  good  horticultural  land  lying 
undeveloped,  just  waiting  for  capital 
and  labor  to  make  them  productive. 

How  about  the  truck  farm?  All  vege¬ 
tables  do  well  in  this  vegetable  mold 
of  the  centuries,  and  in  this  climate 
fashioned  by  the  warm  south-west 
breeze  and  the  Japan  Current.  All  kinds 
of  garden  truck  can  be  grown  as  field 
crops,  thus  doing  away  with  much  of 
the  “puttering  work  of  ordinary 
gardening.  Washington  County  most 
likely  produces  more  onions  than  any 
one  county  in  the  United  States.  The 
rich  bottom  land,  or  beaver-dam  land, 
as  it  is  called,  is  just  right  for  thq 
onion.  Oregon  grown  onions  have  won 
a  national  reputation  for  mildness  of 
flavor  also  for  good  keeping  qualities. 
Some  one  in  the  East  in  an  article  on 
onion  culture  said,  “Any  dunce,  who 
is  willing  to  work  can  grow  300  bushels 
of  onions  on  an  acre,”  but  this  same 
dunce  under  Oregon  skies  can  grow 
600  bushels.  Can  a  dunce  do  better 
than  that  in  any  other  land? 

The  hill  lands  are  best  for  the  potato, 
and  many  late  ones  are  grown  in  our 
locality.  If  the  ground  of  an  old  clover 
field  is  thoroughly  prepared  before 
planting,  so  it  is  clean  and  mellow,  no 
after  culture  is  required.  Planted  the 
first  part  of  July,  no  cultivation,  no 
potato  pests  to  fight,  but  as  fine  tubers 
as  you  ever  saw,  dug  after  first  killing 
frost,  generally  in  November— good 
market,  good  prices. 

Are  the  roads  just  awful  during  the 
rainy  season?  The  soil  is  so  fine,  that 
after  a  few  rains  the  roads  pack  down 
and  are  muddy  only  where  water  stands  [ 
—not  a  sticky  mud  though — but  just  : 
sloppy  and  full  of  ruts.  ‘Where  well  j 
worked  they  make  good  roads. 

How  about  educational  advantages  ? 
The  county  is  quite  well  supplied  with 
public  schools  that  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  country  schools  of  the 
East.  1  he  Tualatin  Academy  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  county  in  1849  at 
I' orest  Grove,  and  the  Pacific  University 
was  added  in  1854.  This  university  is 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  located  on  a  campus  of  thirty 
acres,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town. 

As  I  said  before,  the  best  part  of  the 
story  cannot  be  told  of  such  a  land  as 
the  Willamette  Valley,  in  such  a  loca¬ 
tion,  and  with  such  a  climate.  The  lay 
of  the  land,  the  bountiful  resources,  the 
statistics  of  production,  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil,  and  the  various  industries  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  The 
spirit  of  it,  the  charm  of  the  country, 
the  lure  of  the  land,  the  attraction  of 
a  home  in  this  atmosphere  among  these 
fir-clad  hills  and  in  view  of  these  ever¬ 
green  mountains,  crowned  with  snowy 
peaks,  the  largeness  of  things,  the  sense 
of  freedom,  the  “being  glad  you  are 
alive”  feeling— cannot  be  put  into  words, 
blit  must  become  an  actual  experience. 
We  who  know  Oregon  would  not  ex¬ 
change  her  air,  her  verdure,  her  pure 
water,  her  great  mountains,  her  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  for  anything  of  like  charac¬ 
ter  the  world  over.  Washington  County 
is  California  improved  upon,  having 
rich  soil,  wholesome  and  pleasant 
climate  and  what  California  has  not, 
an  abundance  of  pure,  soft  water. 

However,  do  not  think  of  coming 
here  with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  find  a  “soft  snap”  at  big  pay, 
for  there  are  already  too  many  who  are 
seeking  “light  employment”  at  a  large 
salary.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
splendid  opportunities  for  diversified 
farming  and  a  demand  for  mechanics 
of  all  kinds,  for  laborers,  for  good 
teachers,  for  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  do  any  one  thing  a  little  better 
than  the  other  fellow,  and  for  all  who 
are  willing  to  work.  It  is  not  certain 
that  you  will  like  it  at  first,  but  that 
you  will  soon  be  delighted  with  it  is  a 
general  experience.  There  were  prizes 
here  for  the  pioneers ;  there  are  still 
rich  opportunities  for  the  right  kind  of 
men. 

Now  I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  have  I  any  land  to  sell,  neither 


am  I  paid  for  advertising  Oregon ; 
neither  have  I  said  these  things  to  boast, 
but  have  tried  to  point  out  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  answer  to  the  many 
questions  asked  me  by  Eastern  friends, 
since  writing  my  first  article  on  Oregon 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  e.  m.  s. 


Hungarian  Goulash. 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  lor  Hun¬ 
garian  goulash?  MRS.  m.  b.  u. 

Goulash  varies  with  different  cooks, 
but  the  following  is  an  excellent  recipe, 
and  it  is  very  savory.  Slice  an  onion 
and  cook  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
pork  fat  until  it  is  thoroughly  browned. 
Remove  the  onion  and  turn  in  a  pound 
of  lean  veal  and  one  half  pound  of  beef 
cut  in  very  small  cubes.  Brown  these 
in  the  fat  thoroughly,  remove  the  meat 
from  the  pan  and  place  in  a  casserole. 
Add  one  and  one  half  pints  of  boiling 
water  and  a  teaspoon ful  of  paprika. 
Cover  the  dish  and  place  in  the  oven. 
Place  more  fat  in  the  frying  pan  and 
when  smoking  hot  pour  into  it  a  dozen 
or  so  balls  cut  from  pared  potatoes, 
one  half  dozen  small  onions  and  one- 
half  dozen  balls  cut  from  carrots  and 
the  same  number  cut  from  turnips. 
Add  them  to  the  casserole  after  the 
meat  has  cooked  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  After  the  sauted  vegetables  are 
added,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
half  of  a  bay  leaf  and  one  clove  and 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  flour  mixed  to 
a  thin  paste  with  cold  water.  Pour  this 
into  the  casserole  and  stir  about  until 
the  broth  is  slightly  thickened.  Add  a 
cupful  more  of  boiling  water,  stir 
thoroughly  and  just  before  the  cover  is 
put  on  again,  place  one  chopped  Chili 
pepper  in  the  dish  and  cover  it.  Cook 
gently  for  another  hour  and  a  half. 
Serve  this  from  the  casserole. 
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and  long  hours  of  exposure  will  find 
you  dry  and  comfortable  if  you  wear  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

with  the  famous  Reflex  Edges  (pat’d)  that  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  running  in  at  the  front  when 
buttoned.  No  wet  weather  coat  so  useful  as  a 
Slicker.  No  Slicker  so  waterproof,  durable  or 
neat  in  appearance  as  the  Fish  Brand  Reflex. 
Get  yours  today  and  be  prepared  for  rain. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  'fCW 
BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited  ^ 

Toronto  1112  flSH 


"ro  fiET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers.  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  on 
leading  oll-bumlng  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 

Is  the  most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  I  — 

as  much  light  as  the  Rayoand  other  lamps  I 
tested.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  I 
Guaranteed.  Bettor  light  than  gas  or  elec- 1 
trie.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin 
we’ll  send  a  sample  lamp  niun-. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Experience  unnecessary.  Every 
home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent 
sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  I 
1800  worth  In  15  days.  Evenings  made  proll-l 
table.  Ask  foragents  prices  aud  trial  offer,  I 
MANTLE  LUMP  COMPANY.  376  AI.Hio  BoildioQ.  CHICAGO.  ILL' 


1 0  Days 
TRIAL 

Ask  far 
Particulars 


Brown  Pudding. — This  recipe  comes  j 
from  a  South  African  farmer’s  wife: 
Take  two  eggs,  their  weight  in  flour 
and  the  same  in  butter,  the  weight  of 
one  egg  of  sugar,  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  golden  syrup,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder.  Mix  first  butter 
and  sugar  together,  then  eggs  one  by 
one.  then  the  syrup,  then  the  flour  grad¬ 
ually  with  the  baking  powder.  Put  in  a 
buttered  basin  and  steam  for  one  and 
a  half  hours. 


ATER 


Just  when  and  where  you  want  it.  No^ 
trouble  no  exp»-nse.  Sold  on  guarantee.^ 
Your  money  back  if  you! 
are  not  satisfied.  Write  1 
today  for  FREE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram. 

_  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Ill  Trinity  Building,  Now  York 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  o) 
Shallow  wells,  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  or 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong 
simplo  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  then 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

_ WILLIAMS  BROS..  Jfhaca.  N.  Y. 


Wherever  You  Live-Write 

,For  His  Free  Catalog 


A  Personal 
Word 

The  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous  class  can 
always  command 
the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  homo  lover 
needs  tho  Spear 
System  of  Credit 
to  the  Nation.  I 
want  1,000,000 
families  to  say  of 
me:  “Ho  helped 
us  to  furnish  and 
and  beautify  our 
homes.”  I  ask  for 
no  higher  tribute 
to  my  life’s  work. 

W rite  for  my 
Big  Free  Catalog 
today. 

SPEAR 

of 


To  All  Home  Lovers 

Spear  ol  Pittsburgh  wants  to  prove  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
beautifying  your  home  on  his  Long  Time,  Open  Ac¬ 
count,  Easy  Credit  System.  Hundreds  of  Thousands 
of  Home  Loversfrom  Maineto  California  now  buy  their 
Home  Furnishings  from  the  House  of  Spear,  and  you 
will  want  to,  also,  when  you  understand  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  trade  with  Spear,  selecting  your 
goods  from  his  Mammoth  Bargain  Catalog  right  in 
your  own  home— filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  an 
amazing  array  of  wonderful  bargains  for  your  home— 
a  bigger  selection  than  you  could  probably  get  in  the 
combined  stocks  of  100  average  furniture  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  everything  in 


Furniture, 
Carpets. 
Portieres, 
Silverware, 
Bedding, 


Ranges, 

Rugs, 

Clocks, 

Go-Carts, 

Springs, 


Stoves, 

Dishes, 

Retrigerators, 
Lace  Curtains. 
Mattresses, 


Spear’s  Rug 
Bargain 

A  high  color  Brus¬ 
sels  Rug,  red  rose 
design,  with  eith¬ 
er  green  or  tan 
ground. 

No.  C.  W.  4602, 
9x12  size. 


Price,  SI  1.95, 
.50  Cash, 
75c  per 
Month 


FREE  Catalog  Coupon 


Washing  Machines,  Sewing  Machines. 

Your  Credit  Is  Good 
With  Always 

No  matter  where  you  live,  his  liberal,  open  account, 
easy  payment  plan  givesyouevery  possible  credit  advan- 
tage  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  and  well-to-do  custo¬ 
mer  of  any  city  store.  Spear  trusts  all  honest  people, 
everywhere,  regardless  of  their  income.  Ilo 
charges  nothing  extra  for  Spear  credit,  either 
—just  select  what  you  want  from  the  Mammoth 
Spear  Bargain  Book,  paying  for  it  in  small 
payments  without  interest,  as  convenient. 

Prices  Lowest 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  allows  no  store  or 
factory  on  earth  to  undersell  him.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Spear  System  of  Credit 
Buying  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  highest 
quality,  but  also  make  an  actual  saving  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  on  every  order. 

Says  Take  30 
Days  To  Decide 

Spear  of  Pittsburgh  will  ship  anything 
you  select  from  hiswonderful  Bargain  Catalog 
on  approval.  You  can  keep  tho  goods  for  a  30 
day’s  homo  test.  Then,  if  after  a  whole  month 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  return 
the  goods  at  Spear’3  expense,  and 
he  will  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  about  the  fairest  way  in  tha 
world  to  sell  goods. 
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SPEAR  &  CO., 

Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  free,  without 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  your  Mammoth  Bargain 
Catalog. 
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II 


Spear’s  Famous 
Rocker  Bargain 

A  large,  comfortable,  solid  golden 
oak  Rocker  with  high  back,  fully 
tufted  and  buttoned.  Seat  is  up¬ 
holstered  with  high  grade  black 
Sylvan  leather  over  full  steel  springs 
and  beautiful  ruffled  edge  to  match 
back.  Wide  arms,  front  posts  of 
handsome  design. 

■  NAME  .  .  am 

■Send  Trial  Order  Now 

■  —  But  whether  you  order  or  not 

ADDRESS . . .  jg  Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon 

or  Postal  for  Spear’s  Big 
H  Bargain  Catalog  Today. 

£  . Z  SPEAR  &  CO., 

91  HI  HI  Hi  H  ■  M  Hi  Dept.  T25  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


No.  C.  W.  201 — SI  1.65 — 
$1.50  Cash — Hal.  7Se 
Month.  Heavy 
Iron  Bed, 
4  ft.  6  in. 
wide — 
woven 
wire 
spring, 
coil  sup¬ 
ports:  60 
lb-  cot¬ 
ton  top  mrttre3S,  2  pillows. 

Spear’s  Famous  “New  Special 
Plymouth”  Range 

n  No.  C2600  (Willi 
I  Reservoir)  Price 
$23.95.  No.  C2S01 
(Without  Reser¬ 
voir)  Price  $19.35. 
Cosh  $3.00- $1.50 
per  Month. 
This 
is  tho 
great 
range 
that 
has 

caused  such 
a  sensation 
as  the  most 
amazing 
value  ever  offered. 

Colonial  Library  Table 

No.  C.  W 
3774— 
$8.55— 
$1.59 
Cash— 75c 
per  Month. 
Large, 
heavy. 
Colonial 
Design, 
28x42  ins.; 
Americar 
quartered 
oak,  fitted 
with 
drawer; 

highly 
glosseo 
finish. 


No.  C.  W. 
i>!51 — Price 
$  75o 

Bui.  50e  Dion  til 
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October  26, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

••  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  BUTTER.” 

Is  it  necessary  in  butter  making  to 
sterilize  the  cream  and  ripen  it  for  churn¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  a  starter,  as  the  dairy 
books  say?  If  so,  why?  Thirty-two  years 
ago,  when  my  parents  were  paying  for  their 
dairy  farm  in  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
wholly  by  making  butter,  no  such  thing  as 
a  starter  was  known.  The  milk  from  12 
or  10  cows  was  set  in  shallow  pans  holding 
about  10  quarts,  on  milk  racks  in  a  light, 
airy  milk  room,  which  was  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  In  36  to  48  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather,  when  the  milk  turned 
sour,  and  sometimes  had  thickened,  it  was 
skimmed.  If  the  cream  was  not  likely  to 
get  ripe  enough  for  churning  it  was  some¬ 
times  left  by  the  kitchen  stove  all  night. 
The  next  day  it  was  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  and  churned.  The  butter  was 
better  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to' find 
since.  Surely  some  of  the  editors  remem¬ 
ber  when  Delaware  County  butter  topped 
the  quotations  in  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket,  and  “starters”  were  unknown. 

We  used  to  pack  and  ship  each  week  in 
50-pound  firkins  or  half-firkins  of  oak  with 
wooden  hoops  until  the  first  of  .Tune.  After 
that  until  about  the  first  of  October  the 
butter  was  packed  in  100-pound  firkins, 
placed  on  a  plank  in  a  long  row  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar,  covered  with  a  white  cotton 
cloth  and  a  layer  of  an  inch  of  damp  salt; 
there  was  no  question  of  its  keeping  in¬ 
definitely.  I  have  known  the  whole  sea¬ 
son’s  product  to  be  kept  more  than  a  year. 
When  broken  the  surface  presented  the 
appearance  of  (fractured  metal ;  and  it 
would  stand  on  the  table  during  a  meal 
without  ice  and  without  assuming  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  vaseline.  The  butter  buyer  and 
his  semi-cylindrical  “tryer”  was  a  regular 
institution,  and  he  had  keen  competition. 
Those  days  are  gone  probably  forever,  and 
butter  making,  in  that  county,  at  least  in 
the  western  end,  is  a  lost  art.  The  butter 
served  on  the  tables  of  the  farmers  of  that 
section  averages  poorer  than  in  city 
restaurants.  Three  trains  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  milk  run  through  that  county 
every  day  in  the  year  on  one  road  and 
endless  quantities  of  milk  are  produced, 
but  not  enough  butter  to  supply  the  tables 
of  the  milkers.  It  will  surely  need  a 
“starter”  to  start  those  dairymen  to  mak¬ 
ing  butter  and  keeping  their  skim-milk  for 
the  raising  of  calves  and  hogs.  Seriously 
speaking,  however,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  no  longer  possible  under  proper 
conditions  to  make  butter  of  a  uniformly 
superior  quality  without  the  use  of  a 
laboratory  culture.  c.  w.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  confess  to  being  a  little  old-fash¬ 
ioned  myself,  and  therefore  somewhat 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  ideas 
that  seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
this  questioner.  I  do  not  really  mean 
to  call  him  old-fashioned,  only  he,  like 
myself,  has  a  longing  for  the  kind  of 
butter  that  mother  used  to  make.  Yes, 
it  was  good  butter  whether  made  in 
Delaware  County  or  Chenango.  1  once 
asked  the  superintendent  of  a  line  of 
creameries  why  it  is  that  we  do  not 
get  good  butter  any  more,  especially 
from  the  creameries.  He  laughed  and 
said  that  he  supposed  it  was  better  than 
the  old-time  butter.  I  assured  him  of 
his  mistake,  and  he  acknowledged  •  a 
certain  kind  of  superiority  in  the  butter 
that  we  used  to  get  at  the  home  dairy. 
He  then  attempted  to  assign  a  reason. 
He  admitted  that  the  pasteurization  did 
not  improve  the  quality  if  the  milk  and 
cream  were  good.  Indeed,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  detrimental  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  if  we  use  the  standard  of  good  but¬ 
ter  that  was  used  40  or  50  years  ago. 
The  trouble  is  that  some  of  the  milk 
or  cream  is  not  of  fine  quality  by  the 
time  it  has  gone  through  all  of  the 
processes  of  preparation  for  the  cream 
vat  in  an  average  creamery.  The  cream¬ 
ery  man  will  blame  the  patron,  and  the 
patron  will  as  likely  lay  the  blame  on 
the  creamery.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fault  may  be  divided  without  doing 
injustice  to  either. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  great  amount  of  poor  but¬ 
ter  that  is  made  in  this  country.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  find  good  butter 
many  times,  in  the  country  districts,  and 
I  presume  the  same  is  true  in  the  city 
unless  one  pays  what  seems  like  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  price.  This  vast  amount  of 
poor  butter  is  aiding  the  oleo  people  to 
a  greater  extent  than  many  realize. 
Farmers  and  dwellers  in  villages  are 
using  oleo  when  they  would  not  do  it 
if  they  could  get  really  good  butter.  It 
is  claimed  that  grading  the  cream  will 
help  the  matter,  and  that  is  doubtless 
true  to  some  extent.  Grading  milk  is 
just  as  important,  but  in  either  case 
there  must  be  some  sensible  method  of 
grading,  and  as  sensible  a  standard  for 
the  grades,  with  corresponding  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  different  values  of  the 
product  sold.  As  yet  no  method  for 
doing  this  has  been  devised  that  meets 
with  very  general  approval.  It  has  been 
tried  to  some  extent  and  with  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  in  some  cases.  It  is 
liable  to  lead  to  trouble  with  patrons 
and  between  different  creameries.  It  is 
held  in  abeyance  largely,  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  butter  continues  to  come  on  the 
market  to  the  disgust  of  consumers  and 
the  profit  of  the  oleo  fellows.  Speaking 
of  the  poor  butter  on  the  farmer’s  table 
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I  must  admit  that  he  is  likely  to  get 
the  worst  of  the  deal.  One  creamery 
butter  maker  said  to  me,  “If  we  do  have 
bad  luck  in  making  a  batch  of  butter 
we  sock  the  salt  to  it,  and  the  patrons 
get  it  when  they  come  for  their  supply 
to  the  creamery.”  He  is  not  the  only 
one  that  is  following  that  practice.  It 
is  not  fair  to  leave  this  topic  with  the 
blame  all  resting  on  the  farmer.  There 
is  an  entirely  too  large  a  number  of 
butter-makers  who  are  not  fit  for  the 
work.  They  think  they  can  lay  the 
fault  of  poor  butter  to  the  farmers,  just 
as  many  shippers  lay  the  blame  for  poor 
milk  sent  to  the  market  to  the  farmers 
who  supply  the  article.  There  may  be 
some  reason  for  finding  fault  with  poor 
milk  or  cream,  but  that  should  not 
shield  the  one  who  handles  it  from  cen¬ 
sure  if  he  is  delinquent  in  his  part,  as 
I  am  very  sure  some  of  them  are.  It 
is  poor  policy  to  put  a  little  poor  milk 
into  a  lot  of  good  stuff  and  so  spoil  the 
whole.  It  is  more  culpable  to  neglect 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  with  either 
poor  milk  or  good  to  make  a  fine  grade 
of  product.  Men  of  supposed  skill  are 
paid  good  wages  to  do  expert  work. 
Some  of  them  do  it  but  not  all. 

Maybe  I  have  said  too  much  along 
this  line,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  that 
I  have  long  desired.  It  is  clear,  I 
think,  that  with  a  mixed  lot  of  milk, 
with  some  of  it  poor  and  perhaps  some 
or  all  of  the  creamery  appliances  in 
improper  condition,  something  must  be 
done  to  correct  the  bacterial  tendency 
to  deterioration,  and  here  comes  the 
reason  for  killing  off  the  whole  lot  and 
starting  with  a  new  lot  of  better  breed¬ 
ing.  That  is  pasteurization  and  adding 
starter.  I  want  to  stop  here  to  say  that 
I  am  writing  this  as  a  farmer  and  ob¬ 
server  apd  not  as  a  butter-maker  or  an 
expert  in  the  business.  I  know  that  ex¬ 
pert  men  say  that  where  there  is  a 
mixed  lot  of  milk  or  cream,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  and  the  addition  of  a  starter  is 
necessary.  It  would  be  unwise  for  me 
to  advocate  a  different  procedure,  but 
good  butter  is  now  made  from  good’ 
cream  in  some  creameries  without 
either.  In  our  own  home  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  poor  butter  many  times 
since  we  gave  up  making  our  own  prod¬ 
uct.  This  Summer  we  have  been  able 
to  get  from  a  farmer  who  makes  and 
sells  to  the  neighboring  farmers.  This 
butter  has  been  much  superior  to  that 
we  have  usually  been  able  to  get.  It 
came  nearer  to  the  old-time  product 
than  any  butter  we  have  obtained  from 
a  creamery,  with  one  exception.  That 
one  exception  indicates  that  good  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  in  a  creamery  as  well 
as  on  a  farm.  There  are  other  excep¬ 
tions  also,  but  they  are  too  rare.  This 
butter  was  not  made  by  the  use  of  a 
starter.  Good  milk  contains  the  right 
sort  of  a  starter  when  brought  from 
the  stable.  Good  lactic  acid  develops 
normally  under  right  conditions.  It 
may  be  that  a  better  fiavor  comes  from 
cream  ripened  in  contact  with  the  milk. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why 
good  butter  may  not  be  made  now  by 
the  use  of  the  small  pans  and  the  old 
dash  churn.  Both  have  served  their 
time  and  new  methods  must  prevail. 
We  do  not  have  the  labor  available  to 
make  butter  by  the  old  method  now.  It 
is  a  question  whether  any  considerable 
number  of  people  can  be  found  who 
possess  the  skill  to  make  butter  by  the 
old  process.  The  labor  is  out  of  the 
question  at  any  rate  for  any  except  an 
occasional  farm  home.  Another  point 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
sell  farm-made  butter  to  any  advantage 
except  in  localities  where  it  may  be  de¬ 
livered  direct  to  the  consumer.  It  will 
not  sell  on  the  markets  of  the  cities,  to 
any  advantage.  All  must  be  creamery 
butter  if  it  is  to  bring  a  fair  price.  Let 
me  say  here  that  pasteurization  is  prac¬ 
ticed  far  less  than  it  once  was,  but  I 
think  that  the  use  of  a  starter  or  lactic 
acid  former  is  used  quite  as  much  as  at 
any  time.  h.  h.  l. 


Where  are  the  Sheep  ? 

On  page  1008  II.  M.  O.  of  Frinceton, 
N.  ,T.,  asks  where  are  the  sheep,  In  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  where  I  lived  several  years  ago, 
there  were  driven  by  my  house  (during  the 
Summer  months)  hundreds  of  sheep  in 
flocks,  to  be  shipped  to  Boston,  Mass.  At 
Cold  River,  N.  H.,  one  mile  south  were 
large  sheep  pens  and  any  day  during  July 
and  August  one  could  see  as  many  as 
1.000  sheep  pastured  there,  waiting  for 
cars,  to  ship  to  market.  That  is  history 
now  because  of  conditions  I  will  mention 
later.  I  contemplated  purchasing  a  farm 
in  Vermont  and  raising  sheep  for  the  local 
market,  but  was  informed  by  the  butcher 
that  he  could  not  buy  beef  or  mutton 
from  me.  When  I  asked  why,  he  informed 
me  that  if  he  bought  from  me  and  the 
beef  trust  knew  it,  they  would  refuse  to 
sell  him  meat  of  any  kind.  With  that 
kind  of  intimidation,  where  is  the  incentive 
for  raising  sheep  in  Vermont?  I  presume 
those  conditions  exist  in  other  States,  and 
still  we  wonder  why  the  price  of  meat  ad¬ 
vances.  g.  H.  M. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  retail  druggist  in  a  “  live  horse  town  ”  within  30 
minutes  ride  from  New  York  City,  writes  t  “I  am  sell¬ 
ing  three  times  more  Save- the- Horse  than  any  other 
one  Veterinary  remedy  s  when  they  want  the  GOODS 
that  cures  they  come  back  for  Save-the-Horse." 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 

SPAVIN  REMEDY 


Whether  on  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low).  Curb. 
Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shoe  Boil,  Windpuff,  Injured 
Tendons  or  other  disease,  n  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  is  guaranteed,  no  scar  or  loss  of  hair. 
Horse  works  as  usual.  16  YEARS  A  SUCCESS, 


WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses— 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  If 
Remedy  Falls.  But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  bustrtess  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITII 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  Wanted 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  4 


MINERAL. 

i-0"rJHEAVE 


Fifty 

.Years 


REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse55 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


•»  will  reduce  inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches.  Cure  Bolls, 
PoU  Evil,  Ouitor,  Fistula  or  any 
unhealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  blister  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  f2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  7  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind.  Reduces  Painful,  Swol¬ 
len  Veins,  Goitre,  Wens,  Strains, 
Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Infiamma- 
,tion.  Price  *1.00  per  bottle  at  deal- 
|crs  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more 
_ 'if  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mas*. 


Jaw  Cured 


in  three  weeks  with 
one  application  of 


Adam's  Raped  Lump  Jaw  Cure 


Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 


II.  C.  ADAMS  31FG.  CO.,  Dept.  60,  Algona,  Iowa 
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— the  one  sure  way  to  keep  out 
rats.  Concrete  lasts  forever — - 
no  repairs — no  up-keep  cost. 

LEHICH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT  m 

is  the  strongest,  the  most  uni- 
form  in  color  and  fineness — the 
best  all-round  cement  work  on 
the  farm— for  building  barns, 
sidewalks,  feeding  floors,  cis¬ 
terns,  culverts,  watering  troughs, 
fence  posts,  etc.,  etc.  gj 

2  Valuable  Book9  Free  || 

showing  over  29  practical,  money 
savingusesior  concrete  on  the  farm 
One  is  called  “The  Modern  Far- 
Hier" — the  other  Concrete  Silos. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  ■ 
read  these  two  books.  Just  send  /YT 
your  name  and  address  to  —  ® 

Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company 

Dept.  3897,  Allentown,  Pa. 

.1  Mills,  11.000.000  Barreto 
Capacity 

" Lehigh  Sets 

the  Standard ” 

(73) 


MILK  BOTTLES 


Perfect  cap  seats,  color,  weight, 
annealing,  capacity,  thickness  and 
even  distribution  guaranteed  :  :  : 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Bumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Thesimplost 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  iS^Seno 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  oircol&»  J 

D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ilk 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  Whkn  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO,  Cuba,  N.Y 


r  D I  1  M  D' C  IMPROVED 
UKUITIDO  WAR  Ft  I  HER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MS,  Forestvilic,  Conn. 


KENDALL’S 

SPAVIN 

CURE 


spavin  or 
other  lame- 
n  o  s  s .  3  5 

years  of  re- 

_ _ mar  le  u  b  1  e 

esults.  $1  abottle, 6  for  $0.  At 
11  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
iook,  “Treatise  on  the  Horse.” 
r.  B. 3.  Kendall  Co. , Enosburg,  Falla.V t. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths,^ 
ringbone, 


Here’s  the  sure 

_ J  speedy  way  to 

your  horse  of  spavin  or  i 
ringbone,  or  for  removing  t 
curbs,  splints,  etc. 

-  Save  Your  Horse  f  a/. 
_  With  A  St.OO  Bottle 

[' That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs.— Get  a 
bottle  today— save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

Y/.B.Eddy&Co.Bo*  W  Whitehall  N.Y 
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MIL 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  in  2G-cent  zone. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York  ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  20  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10.000  quarts  of  10  and  1214  P<r  cent. 


The  Milk  Situation  in  Southern  Central  N.  Y. 

The  prices  announced  for  milk  this  sea¬ 
son  have  caused  more  discussion  among 
milk  producers  thau  has  been  heard  for  a 
good  many  years.  1  picked  out  a  level¬ 
headed  farmer  and  attempted  to  get  his 
views,  as  I  thought  he  would  be  more  con¬ 
servative  in  his  beliefs  than  are  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  stray  remarks  that  one 
hears  on  the  street.  This  man,  however, 
did  not  discount  the  usual  assertion  of  the 
dairy  farmer  very  much. 

It  is  often  said  that  milk  ought  to  bring 
$2  a  hundred  in  Winter.  This  dairyman 
had  figured  it  out  for  himself  and  insisted 
that  the  price  should  be  $2  for  four  months 
and  he  would  compromise  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  sum  for  two  months.  He  says 
there  is  no  real  profit  in  Winter  milk  at  a 
lower  figure.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  farmer  in  question  has  an  excellent 
herd  of  cows.  They  are  close  to  $100  cows, 
while  the  usual  farmer  has  $50  cows. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  by  this 
that  it  costs  him  more  to  produce  milk 
than  it  does  the  average  farmer.  Rather 
it  costs  him  less,  even  counting  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  depreciation  charge 
that  he  has  to  carry.  He  has  some  cows 
that  produce  close  to  12.000  pounds  a 
year,  and  his  average  production  is  almost 
twice  the  4,500  pounds  that  the  cows  of 
the  vicinity  average.  This  will  reduce  his 
cost  of  production  very  materially.  If  he 
feels  that  lie  must  have  nearly  $2  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit  in  Win¬ 
ter,  what  must  the  average  man  have  to 
make  him  a  profit?  And  yet  the  great  bulk 
of  milk  used  to  feed  the  people  is  produced 
by  these  average  folks  from  average  cows. 

H.  H.  L. 

The  New  England  Milk  Situation. 

The  Winter  price  of  milk  to  supplv  the 
Boston  market  will  vary  more  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  than  ever  before.  The  old 
way  ol  paying  so  much  a  can  according  to 
distance  from  Boston  does  not  go  any 
more.  Largely  in  place  of  this  each  buyer 
has  agreed  on  the  price  he  thought  he 
could  afford  to  pay,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tions,  freight  charges,  etc.,  in  each  section, 
and  the  producers  have  in  some  cases 
gained  by  the  change.  Also  the  producers, 
while  not  getting  quite  the  price  asked 
and  expected,  gained  an  advance  of  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  can  over  last  Win¬ 
ter  s  prices,  which  is  quite  an  advantage 
after  all. 

The  price  in  the  city  will  not  advance  as 
a  rule  and  the  consumer  will  have  no  cause 
to  put  up  a  kick,  as  they  always  do  over 
any  advance  in  the  retail  price,  no  matter 
how  much  the  advance  is  deserved.  The 
B.  C.  M.  P.  Co.,  or  the  directors,  carried 
the  thing  along  and  acted  in  a  moderate 
and  sensible  manner  all  through,  and 
should  have  credit  from  all  sides  for  the 
work  they  did  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Some  will  kick,  of  course,  and  say  tliev 
should  have  done  better,  but  too  much  kick¬ 
ing  sometimes  turns  out  to  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  the  kicker.  It  is  well  to  be  firm 
in  any  stand  taken,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
be  mulish. 

Under  present  conditions,  while  there 
will  be  no  great  profit  at  the  price  named, 
yet  the  producers  should  come  out  whole 
in  most  cases,  and  that  is  much  better 
than  has  been  the  case  many  times  in  the 
last  few  years.  While  we  look  for  the 
business  to  pick  up  some,  yet  we  doubt 
if  the  market  will  be  overloaded  much  of 
the  time,  as  butter  is  short  and  prices 
stiffening  up.  In  some  sections  much  milk 
will  go  into  this  product  this  Winter 
which  might  otherwise  be  put  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  in 
the  different  sections  paid  by  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  buyers :  Tile  Whitings  will  pay  38 
cents  in  the  nine-cent  zone  at  the  car  for 
October.  Beyond  that  they  promise  to 
pay  the  general  or  going  price,  whatever  it 
may  be.  The  Boston  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
or  Graustein  Co.,  will  pav  40  cents  in 
some  sections  in  Massachusetts  und  38 
cents  outside. 

The  If.  P.  Hood  Co.  will  pay  40  cents 
in  Southern  New  Hampshire  in*  the  eight- 
cent  zone  and  38  cents  in  the  nine-cent 
zone.  Alden  Bros,  will  pay  40  cents  for 
their  Massachusetts  milk.  The  Deerfoot 
Farm  Co.  will  pay  40  cents  for  wholesale 
milk,  that  is  milk  they  buy  to  sell  that 
way.  both  at  North  boro  and  nolliston,  de¬ 
livered  at  car  or  auto  truck,  and  45  cents 
for  retail  milk  or  that  they  buy  to  bottle 
at  Southboro. 

The  independent  or  small  dealers  who 
buy  from  the  producers  direct  believe  the 
big  contractors  worked  the  deal  to  keep 
the  retail  price  at  nine  cents  on  purpose  to 
drive  them  out  of  business,  as  these  inde¬ 
pendents  buy  as  the  rule  nearby  milk  and 
pay  more  than  the  big  contractors  do.  The 
larger  part  of  the  big  buyers’  milk  is 
cheaper  or  long-distance  milk,  which  they 
can  make  a  profit  on  at  nine  cents,  while 
the  independent  dealers,  if  obliged  to  sell 
at  this  figure,  perhaps  could  not.  In  some 
cases  it  is  stated  these  small  dealers  have 
changed  from  nearby  milk  and  are  sending 
a  car  into  Hood’s  territory  in  the  cheaper 
sections  outside  the  State. 

The  average  price  paid  producers  of  milk 
for  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I., 
is,  I  understand,  about  five  cents  per  quart! 

A.  E.  i*. 


Grade_  cows,  no  special  breed,  are  selling 
from  $»>0  to  $60 ;  canners.  according  to 
quality,  from  two  to  3%  cents,  live  weight; 
few  to  be  had:  no  fat  stock  raised  here 
for  market.  It  is  entirely  a  dairv  section  ; 
Holsteins  are  in  the  majority,  with  a  few 
herds  of  Ayrshire.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
Holsteins  are  selling  from  .$100  to  $1,000 
each.  A  man  seven  miles  south  from  here 
refused  $7,000  for  six  heifers.  Milk  has 
been  selling  at  cheese  factory  at  about 


$1.-5  per_  hundred  all  Summer,  with  prob¬ 
ably  $1.3.)  <>r  $1.40  for  October.  No  butter 
factory  within  three  miles ;  dairy  butter 
in  rolls  or  jars  is  selling  in  the  store  at 
18  to  20  cents;  separator  butter  is  selling 
according  to  quality,  25  to  30  cents,  and 
in  good  demand.  Cheese  and  hogs  are  the 
staples  here,  with  some  grain,  such  as 
barley  and  oats.  Barley  is  selling  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  bushel;  it  is  "a  fair 
berry  but  color  is  bad.  Oats  are  colored 
on  account  of  excessive  rains ;  some  fields 
sprouted  :  selling  from  23  to  28  cents  per 
bushel.  Not  much  offered,  as  it  is  cheaper 
for  feed  than  bran,  gluten  or  other  grain 
by-products.  Hogs  are  selling  from  7*4  to 
nine  cents,  live  weight ;  not  many  offered, 
as  old  corn  is  fed  and  new  corn  is  not 
husked  yet.  A  hard  frost  killed  all  the 
corn  here.  September  28,  which  was  not 
matured  enough  for  silage.  Most  of  them 
are  filling  silos  this  week;  not  good  quality, 
and  I  believe  seed  corn  will  be  high  and 
scarce  next  Spring.  About  40  silos  were 
built  around  here  this  Summer.  No  fruit 
to  speak  of ;  apples,  just  enough  trees 
planted  for  home  use.  Berries  were  a 
good  crop ;  only  enough  planted  for  home 
use.  Fruit  buds  on  apple  trees  were  nearly 
all  killed  last  Winter,  except  a  .few 
Wealthy.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  with  a 
few  rotten.  Hay  was  good  crop  on  high 
land ;  marshes  are  not  cut  yet,  it  being 
so  wet.  Tame  hay  is  selling  around  $15 
to  $17.  Land  is  selling  from  $100  to  $190 
per  acre,  according  to  improvements. 
Juneau.  Wis.  a.  h.  s. 

Milch  cows,  from  $30  to  $40;  beef,  No. 

1  dressed.  $8  per  100  pounds;  pork,  $9.50; 
fowls,  14  cents  a  pound;  eggs,  per  dozen. 

cents ;  dairy  butter,  per  pound,  25 
cents ;  wheat,  per  bushel,  95  cents ;  rye 
70  cents ;  oats,  40 ;  potatoes,  35 ;  apples 
40 ;  squash,  per  dozen,  $1.  Hay,  per  ton'. 
No.  1,  $17 ;  straw,  $9.  e.  m. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Milch  cows,  $35  to  $75;  dressed  beef 
(native,),  eight  cents  per  pound;  lamb,  12 
cents  per  pound;  pork.  10%  cents  per 
pound  ;  chickens,  20  to  22  cents  per  pound  ; 
fowls,  15  to  16 ;  creamery  butter,  33  ;  eggs, 
30  ;_  potatoes,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  apples, 
$1.50  to  $3  per  barrel  ;  plums,  50  cents 
per  peck;  maple  sugar,  12%  cents  per 
pound.  h.  L_  T 

East  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Milk  sells  wholesale  at  four  cents  per 
quart.  Dairy  butter,  38  cents  per  pound. 
Fresh  cows,  from  $60  to  $75 ;  four-weeks- 
old  calves,  good ;  hogs,  dressed,  15  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs.  (5  to  50  cents,  the  latter 
price  from  a  poultry  farm,  no  doubt  sorted 
and  put  up  in  cartons.  Potatoes  retail  at 
90  cents  from  the  farm.  Dropped  apples, 
25  cents  per  basket.  Quinces,  one,  two  and 
three  cents,  according  to  grade.  We  do 
not  sell  garden  crops.  "  h.  m.  b. 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

Cheese  is  selling  for  15%  cents;  butter, 
32  cents  ;  milk,  per  hundred,  $1.70  at  sta¬ 
tion,  shipped  to  New  York.  Pork,  dressed, 
11  cents  per  pound;  alive,  eight  cents. 
Potatoes,  GO  cents  per  bushel.  Kggs,  28 
cents  per  dozen.  Beets  and  carrots,  40 
cents  per  bushel;  cabbage,  from  three  to 
five  cents  per  head  ;  onions.  75  cents  to  81 
Per  bushel.  Fowls,  dressed,  17  cents  per 
pound;  alive,  13.  Corn,  shelled,  90  cents 
per  bushel;  oats,  48.  Hay,  $10  to  $20 
per  ton.  G. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Horses  average  $100  to  $200  each ; 
steers,  five_to  seven  cents  per  pound;  cows, 
$30  to  $75  per  head ;  stock  hogs,  nine  to 
10  cents  and  fat,  eight  to  8%  cents;  sheep, 
four  cents.  _  Wheat,  95  cents  per  bushel  ; 
corn,  old.  70  cents ;  new,  50 ;  oats,  30. 
Clover  seed,  $10  per  bushel ;  Timothy, 
$1.25.  Potatoes,  40  to  50  cents.  Apples, 
Ben  Davis,  40  cents,  Jonathan,  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Butter.  25  cents  per  pound; 
eggs.  20  cents  per  dozen.  Veal  calves,  six 
to  seven  cents.  Hay,  $10  to  $15  per  ton 
Menton,  Ill.  w.  c. 

Hogs  are  selling  for  eight  to  10  cents, 
dressed.  Beef  is  mostly  bought  by  the 
carcass  on  foot,  but  when  they  arc  sold 
by  the  quarter  or  side,  from  seven  to  eight 
cents.  There  is  very  little  feeding  of 
cattle ;  mostly  come  out  of  pasture  and 
are  killed.  Milch  cows  bring  from  $40  to 
$60.  Most  of  the  cows  are  Jerseys,  with 
a  few  Guernsey  and  Holstein  crosses.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  just  being  dug.  Date  potatoes 
are  a  big  crop.  But  the  mountain  potatoes 
that  are  raised  here  bring  more  than  low¬ 
land  potatoes  and  find  market  at  the  river 
towns  up  the  Hudson.  There  are  only 
enough  apples  and  other  fruit  here  this 
year  for  home  use.  Very  little  grain  is 
raised  ;  nearly  all  buy  Western  feed  and 
use  silos,  putting  their  corn  in  them,  and 
buy  grain  to  balance  the  ration.  Most  of 
tli<‘  butter  is  made  in  cooperative  croam- 
eries:  of  which  there  are  five  in  a  radius 
of  12  miles.  The  patrons  receive  pay  for 
the  blitter  fat,  butter  being  made  for  from 
2%  to  three  cents  per  pound  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  About  30  cents  was  the  average 
Price  paid  for  butter  fat  during  August, 
1J12.  Hay  is  mostly  fed  to  stock  on  farm, 
where  there  is  any  sold,  brings  from 
$20  to  $2u  per  ton.  A.  M 

New  York. 

fresh  cows,  good  ones,  very  scarce, 
nearly  all  stock  being  poor  scrubs,  average 
price  for  native  stock,  $60  with  calf,  while 
good  grades  bring  as  high  as  $90  when 
tested.  Good  eight  to  10-week-old  pigs 
bring  $6  to  $8  per  pair.  Milk,  delivered 
to  village,  averaging  about  three  miles 

trom  most  farms,  brings  five  cents  per 
quart  or  when  called  for  by  dealer  at 
farm  4%  cents.  No  fruit  but  peaches 

so1®!  “ost  farmers  cart  to  Summit  or 
Plainfield  and  retail  at  about  $1.50  per 
basket.  Eggs  can  lie  bought  at  the  farm 
tor  3o  cents ;  farmers  who  want  more 
money  and  take  the  trouble  to  retail  in 

New  i  ork  or  nearby  cities  get  from  45  to 
60  cents.  Very  little  garden  stuff  sold. 

Lima  beans,  $1.25;  peppers,  $2.50  per 
barrel.  Ibis  is  far  from  a  real  farming 
country.  In  many  eases  the  sons  have 
given  up  farming  hut  continue  to  live  with 
the  old  people  on  the  farm  and  commute 
to  New  York  or  engage  in  some  trade 
locally.  There  is  a  gradual  awakening  of 
interest  in  modern  farming  and  there  is  a 
small  handful  of  us  who  feel  that  a  great 
deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished  by  co¬ 
operation  and  the  forming  of  a  Grange  or 
some  such  organization.  We  feel  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  difficult  to  start  but 
once  fairly  started  would  do  much  good 
Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J.  "  L  p 


|  DAIRY  CATTDE  [ 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

.  .  . FOR  SALE . .  . 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  "  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  “  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Grades  and  will  please  you. 

BELT,  PHONE  JOHN  IS.  WEBSTER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  tine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Price,  $11)0.00  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  three  A.  R.O.  Holsteins  for  herd  foun¬ 
dation  cows,  bred  to  a  35.61  lb.  bull.  Send  for 
pedigrees  and  prices. 

CLOVER  DALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  forrSa'V^Iia! 

offer,  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAO  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm— 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White.  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a! _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  for  uikclj.au. 

EDWARD  WAITER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

For  Sale — Choice  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

Your  choice  of  20  from  herd  of  35,  at  $75  per  head.  I 
Mostly  my  own  raising  ;  all  good  age  ;  7  in  the  herd 
will  make  over  500  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  season.  Aver-  j 
age  test  at  the  Creamery  for  year  1911  over  5  per 
cent,  bntterfat.  5  are  fresh,  14  duo  in  October.  All  i 
except  7  will  be  fresh  before  December  1st. 
THOMAS  RICH,  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF~Herd  Keg. Jersey  Cattle,  established 
H  vHLL  1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 
have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  bull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling— do  not  have  competent  help.  Como  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will  be  given  with  each  pur¬ 
chase.  -  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Breed  l)p-Not  DownTr>c,““"„“l": 

bny.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  si  res.  R.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  T&'Vlhe ' new1  w 

GUERNSEY  BREEOERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

King  David  22057.  Dropped  March  7.  1!)12.  fty 
Bu  bo  Loo  of  Maple  Glenn  15525:  Bess  of  Edinburgh 
23497.  Address.  J.  PUGH,  Station  A,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio 

aPOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  U,  Trumansburg,  X.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

Milk  Producers  '/)r- *No'v  v.ork  City  «'«»•!«» 

,  desiring  information  how  to 

orm  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisvillo.  N.  Y. 


A  FINE  ST.  LAMBERT  JERSEY  BULL 

of  good  size.  A  sure  breeder;  of  kind  disposition. 
A  line  individual.  Recorded  in  the  A.  J.  C  C 
A.  D.  SWEITZER,  Box  230,  Alliance,  O. 


SWIKT3D 


50-BERK  SHI  RE S-50 

Harland's  Lad  No.  149390  beads  the  herd. 

Herman  s  Peggy  2d,  133723  has  farrowed  14  pigs. 
Mistress  Mollio,  154919  has  farrowed  12,  and  Mistress 
l  olly  2d,  ta i rowed  11.  They  are  big  boned  and 
or  good  form,  and  they  surely  are  prolific. 

I  have  been  15  years  trying  to  getBerksliires  that 
were  as  prolific  as  ordinary  scrub  hogs,  and  now  I 
have  succeeded. 

I  1oi£«sUTiiin£.rold  for  *10-00  each,  while  they  last. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Brookside  F arms 
YORKSHIRES 

Registered  in  England  and  America.  Purebred 
boars  and  sows,  in  tine  condition  for  breeding 
Boine  particularly  good  yearling  studs.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  prices,  address 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARMS, 

Great  Barrington,  -  -  -  Massachusetts 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  AT  HIGHWOOD 

V  e  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  each  year 
during  the  past  8  years  than  any  other  breeder  in 
the  United  .States.  There  is  a  reason.  No  animal 
good  enough  unless  large  enough.  400  registered 
Berkshires  m  herd.  Selected  individuals,  all  ages, 
tor  sale.  Visitors  always  welcome  and  met  at  train 
if  expected.  H.  C.  S  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Dundee  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES,- ftj,a 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  ot  Watsons  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 

i»  i  a,rChi  c“ «.  ,,iKS  now  Send  for  new 

Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATSON.  Piunrietor,  Mnrliledale,  Conn. 

Bsrkshire  Pigs- Both  sex;  sired  by  Longfellow’s  Loyal 
1  Bee;  bred  in  Longfellow  and  Premier 

strain.  Easy  prices.  JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Delansoti,  N.Y. 

Sly  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned,  long  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Mem 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer- 
lugs  now.  All  pigs  and  hogs 
vaccinated  with  serum. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-SrSn'SSi,". 

ner  Duck  Eggs.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toliosn,  Licking  County,  Ohiu. 

I  9  %  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
—  1  u'  ”  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 

no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL.  Monroe,  Mich. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES-  Sows  bred  for  June  and  Angnst 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Gljenmakk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

miRnO  PlfiQ-PGDIGKKFD.  IS  13  per  pair, 
uunuii  nuo  Sereno  o.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 

CHELDON  FARM  registered  Du  rocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
o  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


JSS  HEX  JE  2D  IT* 


audL  JPcrrots 


fill  I  I  IF  PUP?  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIL  rUrO  Circulars.  SILAS  l)£CKEK,Montro»<-,  l»q 

THOROUGHBRED  Beagle  Dogs  anil  Pups,  bred  from  registered 
stock,  lor  sale,  Horace  Lawrence,  in. >.io2,  West  Chester, Pa. 

10,000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE~Write-f01'pi'ice 


PUROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imi>orted  sire.  Price 
O  right.  I’RED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


(5 


SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
A  Iso  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 


it’s  free. 


_  .  „  ,  list  and  catalog. 

DeKleme  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  E  t  w1°1,la'goor 

7  1  i  '  ,  "7,7  small.  Write  for  free 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.  Greenwich  0 


II  ORSES 


□ 


Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
lit  fanners'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
luiadlelieltLO.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O 
on  1  enna.  K.R.,  30  miles  north  ot*  Youngstown,  o! 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  unccaKiag  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren 
Saf«  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  tvne- 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  fiu. 
logue.  HELLK  AIKaDK  FA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  tor  Sale's^ 

LAMBS.  E.  K.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

20  Registered  Delaine  Rams  Gcst  breeding  and 

■  —  ■■  -  — . -.inrality.  Also  ewes.  For¬ 

mers’  prices.  J.  C.  Weaiherby  8  Son,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Elm  Place— Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 

MA  HKIIAM  &  PI  FFKR,  Avoo,  Livingston  Ca.,  NY. 

NI  AG  AR  ASTOCK  FARM  „]!;,• 

“Shropshire"  Hams  for  sale  at  good  value  to  tho 
purchaser.  Write  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Mgr.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSH IRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK.  Hal),  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Near  Big  Bay,  Mich.,  is  a  herd  of  thirteen  purebred 
Holsteins.  Last  year  the  average  yield  per  cow  of  this 
herd  was  18,812  lbs.  of  milk  and  638.57  lbs.  of  fat. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in  such  cows  ?  It  is 
estimated  that  tho  average  animal  yield  of  all  cows  in  thi« 
country  is  under  4,000  lbs.  These  thirteen  cows  produce  ns 
much  milk  as  sixty-two  cows  of  the  4,000  lbs.  to  equal  their 
output. 

Why  feed,  milk  and  shelter  any  more  cows  than  you  need 
to  produce  the  milk  yon  require  ? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


More  and  Better  Milk 


is  what  the  dairymen  want.  More  milk  is  secured  when  tho 
physical  condition  of  the  cows  is  improved;  better  milk  follows 
tho  introduction  of  sanitary  methods.  The  combination  Isa 
winner 


pr^ Animal  Regulator 

f  m  in  tlie  best  conditioner  for  dairy  cows  on  eartli. 

25c,  50c,  $1.  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 

pr^  Disinfectant  „.Ue.tto>t.bte 

sweet,  clean,  sanitary.  “Your  money  backif  it  uils" 

1913  Almanac  and  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at 
dealers,  or  write  us 

Our  products  arc  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD 


Philadelphia 


COMPANY 

Chicago 


iioe 


October  26, 


THE  RURAt  NEW-YORKER 


Inoculating  Pigs. 

Last  May  the  writer  inoculated  every 
pig  and  hog  on  the  farm.  It  was  done 
by  an  expert  from  the  Ohio  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  office.  If  a  hog  or  pig  is  sick 
they  will  not  inoculate  it,  but  claim  im¬ 
munity  for  all  if  healthy  when  this  work 
is  done.  Sixty  in  all  were  inoculated. 
The  veterinarian  said  two  large  sows 
showed  too  high  a  temperature,  and  a 
few  shotes,  the  latter  perhaps  being 
caused  by  being  in  a  close  pen.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  few.  days  all  thrived  won¬ 
derfully  well.  Near  two  weeks  after 
the  work  was  done  in  changing  the  feed 
they  were  overfed.  Some  were  very 
sick  for  a  time;  five  of  the  shotes  died. 
One  of  the  sows  that  showed  too  high 
a  temperature  was  sick  for  two  days 
and  got  all  right.  The  other  I  thought 
was  sick,  but  would  not  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  except  for  the  trouble  with  the 
other  one.  Now,  September  30,  all  are 
doing  finely.  There  seems  to  be  no 
certainty  just  how  long  young  pigs  will 
remain  immune  after  the  treatment. 
Grown  animals  are  thought  to  be  im¬ 
mune  for  about  one  year.  Many  shotes 
and  hogs  have  died  within  three  miles 
of  this  farm,  some  quite  recently,  and  I 
feel  safe  against  the  disease.  But  if  I 
were  selling  these  hogs  for  breeders,  I 
would  not  put  any  guarantee  on  their 
being  immune,  and  I  hardly  believe 
farmers  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
system  to  pay  any  extra  price  for  sup¬ 
posed  immunity.  Yet  on  my  own  part  I 
will  hope  in  the  future  to  keep  hogs 
inoculated,  having  confidence  sufficient 
to  cause  me  to  pay  the  cost. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  john  m.  jamison. 


Breeding  Out  Disease. 

Suppose  we  had  breeds  of  animals 
which  were  immune  to  diseases  and 
could  go  through  a  scourge  of  cholera 
or  like  troubles  without  danger.  One  can 
readily  see  what  an  advantage  this 
would  be.  The  scientific  men  are  at 
work  on  this  problem  in  the  hope  of 
producing  certain  “strains”  or  families 
which  can  resist  disease.  It  was  claimed 
for  a  time  that  the  mule-foot  breed  of 
hogs  would  not  be  attacked  by  cholera. 
This  has  been  disproved,  though  the 
breed  seems  able  to  withstand  attacks 
better  than  some  others.  At  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  a  detailed  experi¬ 
ment  is  under  way  to  try  to  help  solve 
this  problem : 

An  experiment  begun  recently  with  50 
mice — 25  white  and  25  gray  ones — may,  if 
successful,  be  valuable  in  throwing  light 
on  the  problems  of  breeding  for  immunity 
in  the  higher  animals.  Plant  breeders  have 
been  very  successful  in  producing  strains 
immune  to  plant  diseases.  Notable  among 
these  successes  is  the  strain  of  wheat  which 
is  immune  to  wheat  rust.  This  variety  of 
wheat  revolutionized  wheat  growing  in  the 
Northwest.  But  very  little  experimental 
work  of  this  sort  has  been  done  with 
animals,  though  with  so  many  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  with  which  to  con¬ 
tend  the  field  and  the  need  for  such  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  great.  White  mice  are 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases  to  which 
gray  mice  are  immune,  and  vice  versa. 
These  breeds  ax-e  to  be  crossed  and  the 
hybrids  interbred  among  themselves.  Then 
by  inoculating  the  resultant  offspring  with 
germs  of  some  disease  to  which  white  mice 
are  susceptible,  for  example,  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  a  strain  of  white  mice,  finally, 
that  is  immune  to  this  disease.  This  is 
made  possible  through  the  famous  discovery 
known  as  Mendel’s  law.  An  attempt  like¬ 
wise  will  be  made  to  attain  the  same  end 
by  selecting  individual  white  mice  without 
crossing,  which  show  marked  resistance  to 
disease,  and  breeding  these  among  them¬ 
selves. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Vicious  Horse. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  line  of  drugs 
to  give  a  nervous,  vicious  horse  to  quiet 
it,  and  if  so,  what  and  how  much?  I 
have  u  very  nervous  mare.  m.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

A  graduate  veterinarian  might  use 
chloral  hydrate  or  hypodermic  injections 
of  morphine  in  such  a  case ;  but  such  drugs 
cannot  safely  be  given  by  an  amateur.  It 
would  be  safe,  however,  for  you  to  give 
half-ounce  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at 
times  when  medicine  is  indicated,  and 
then  call  the  veterinarian  if  that  drug  does 
not  avail.  a.  s.  a. 

Dog  with  Indigestion. 

I  have  a  dog  a  year  and  a  half  old 
that  has  not  shed  all  of  his  old  hair ;  his 
tongue  is  coated  and  he  drools  quite  a 
little ;  does  not  have  a  very  good  appetite. 

New  York.  H.  c.  a. 

Physic  the  dog  with  castor  oil  in  milk 
and  then  let  him  live  an  outdoor  life,  so 
far  as  possible.  Feed  one  meal  a  day  (at 
night),  consisting  of  a  meat  bone  (raw) 
and  soup  of  meat,  vegetables  and  meals ; 
but  do  not  feed  potatoes.  If  he  does  not 
improve  quickly  give  him  worm  medicine, 
which  may  be  bought  ready  for  use  at  any 
drug  store.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  is 
harboring  a  tapeworm.  a.  s.  a. 

Depraved  Appetite. 

Will  you  please  tell  what  harm  it  does 
a  fresh  cow  to  let  her  eat  the  afterbirth, 
or  if  it  is  an  injury  to  her  not  to  allow 
her  to  eat  it?  R. 

Indiana. 

The  cow  is  a  ruminant  animal ;  not  car¬ 
nivorous  or  omnivorous.  The  afterbirth  is 
a  fleshy  tissue  such  as  a  carnivorous  animal 
might  eat  with  impunity ;  but  it  is  a 
foreign  body  to  an  animal  that  chews  the 
cud  and  is  gotten  rid  of  largely  by  de¬ 
composition  in  the  paunch.  What  a  cow 
in  the  wild  state  can  do  without  ill  effects 
often  is  impossible  to  the  domesticated, 
pampered  weakened  cow.  The  cow  on  the 
range  may  eat  the  afterbirth  and  possibly 
show  no  ill  effects,  or  such  effects  are  not 
noticed,  or  if  noticed  are  not  attributed 
to  the  right  cause.  Personally  we  have 
seen  many  a  case  where  the  cow  was 
greatly  injured  by  eating  the  afterbirth 
and  in  some  instances  death  has  resulted 
from  the  act.  a.  s.  a. 

Garget. 

I  have  a  cow  troubled  with  every  calf 
(she  has  had  three)  with  a  substance  form¬ 
ing  in  her  udder.  Sometimes  it  is  stringy 
and  stops  the  milk  flow,  and  again  it  is 
a  thick,  cream-colored  substance  that  clogs 
the  strainer,  so  much  so  that  the  strainer 
has  to  be  removed  and  washed.  The  cow 
seems  to  be  in  pain  while  being  milked, 
and  behaves  very  badly.  This  cow  will  be 
fresh  again  in  December.  w.  e.  h. 

She  has  had  subacute  attacks  of  garget 
and  the  udder  remains  affected.  It  seldom 
pays  to  fuss  with  such  a  cow  and  she 
should  be  sold  for  slaughter  as  soon  as 
the  milk  flow  proves  profitless  after  the 
next  calving.  Meanwhile  massage  the 
udder  three  times  a  day,  strip  away  the 
milk  at  least  three  times  a  day  and  at 
night  rub  udder  with  warm  melted  lard. 
Any  time  the  udder  is  badly  affected  give 
a  physic  and  follow  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  saltpeter  once  daily  in  the  drinking 
water  for  four  or  five  days.  Ropy  milk 
most  often  is  due  to  bacteria  in  the  milk 
utensils,  so  be  careful  to  scald  and  sun¬ 
dry  all  milk  vessels.  a.  s.  a. 

Loss  of  Pigs. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  these  pigs :  I  had  five 
Spring  pigs ;  they  had  kept  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  all  Summer,  and  would  weigh  about 
100  pounds  each  at  the  time  the  trouble 
began,  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  first 
pig  lost  its  appetite,  would  stand  humped 
on  its  hind  legs.  I  took  it  from  the  pen 
and  let  it  run,  fed  very  little,  and  in 
two  days  it  appeared  as  well  as  ever,  and 
I  put  it  back  in  the  pen.  At  about  this 
time  I  found  a  pig  which  had  shown  no 
signs  of  sickness  dead  in  the  pen.  In  a 
few  days  the  pig  which  was  first  taken 
sick  became  sick  again,  refused  to  eat, 
breathed  very  hard  and  died  in  about  24 
hours.  In  a  few  days  I  found  a  third 
dead,  also  without  signs  of  sickness.  I 
then  made  a  new  pen  some  distance  from 
the  old  one,  and  removed  the  two  which 
were  left,  but  in  a  few  days  noticed  one 
breathing  very  hard  in  the  afternoon.  At 


night  it  refused  to  eat  and  died  later.  The 
fifth  and  last  one  I  found  dead  a  few 
mornings  later,  also  without  signs  of 
.Sickness.  They  had  a  comfortable  pen, 
faii'-sized  yard,  with  brook  of  nice  clear 
water  running  through  it.  They  were  fed 
milk  fresh  from  the  separator  and  butter¬ 
milk,  also  a  few  apples.  A  neighbor  thinks 
the  trouble  all  caused  from  feeding  milk 
without  removing  the  froth,  but  I  have 
fed  pigs  in  this  way  for  about  10  years 
and  have  always  had  good  results. 

New  York.  M,  d. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  separator  milk 
without  removing  the  froth.  It  has  been 
reported  to  the  writer  many  times  that 
such  milk  has  killed  pigs.  It  is  also 
wrong  to  confine  pigs  to  a  pen  and  to 
feed  heavily  on  one  food.  The  pigs  should 
have  had  free  range  on  grass  and  a  mixed 
slop  of  meals  made  up  with  milk  and  fed 
from  cleansed  troughs.  It  seems  likely  to 
us,  however,  that  the  pigs  died  from  a 
contagious  disease,  such  as  hog  cholera,  or 
it  is  ipossible  that  death  was  due  to 
apoplexy,  induced  by  indigestion  from  ovei’- 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise.  a.  s.  a. 

Death  of  Hogs. 

Last  Fall  I  bought  two  Chester  White 
pigs ;  they  grew  very  nicely  until  Spring, 
when  one  of  them  died  very  suddenly.  The 
other  seemed  to  be  all  right  when  recently 
he  died  the  same  way  as  the  first  one  (he 
weighed  275  pounds).  Both  of  them  were 
in  good  health  and  both  died  in  about  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  after  a  couple  of 
hours  their  bodies  were  stained  with  big 
purple  spots.  They  were  fed  with  cooked 
potatoes  and  one  quart  of  middlings  three 
times  a  day  and  some  buttermilk  twice  a 
week ;  lately  I  give  one-half  bushel  of  sweet 
apples  a  day  but  no  potatoes.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
them  and  if  I  was  wrong  in  feeding.  They 
had  a  good  big  yard  with  two  big  cherry 
trees  in  it  to  give  them  all  the  shade 
they  wanted.  V.  E.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  pigs  may  have  died  from  apoplexy 
from  overfeeding,  but  cholera  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  it  is  most  to  be  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  death  and  especially  so  as  the 
body  turned  purple.  A  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  should  have  been  made  by  an 
expert  to  determine  cause  of  death. 

a.  s.  a. 

Cough. 

We  have  a  litter  of  registered  Chester 
White  pigs,  born  about  the  middle  of  April ; 
they  got  a  bad  attack  of  lice,  which  I  think 
came  from  some  sand  we  had  dumped  in 
the  orchard  where  these  pigs  are  kept. 
After  having  lice  for  about  two  weeks, 
which  we  could  not  overtake,  a  scabby  rash 
broke  out  on  their  bodies,  especially  around 
their  hind  feet  and  tail.  We  oiled  their 
bodies  with  common  machine  oil,  then  in 
a  day  or  so  gave  them  a  thorough  wash¬ 
ing,  soap  aixd  water  with  a  little  carbolic 
acid  added.  This  attack  has  naturally  set 
them  back  in  growth,  but  after  several 
washings),  also  these  late  rains,  (before 
which  we  sprinkled  wood  ashes  over  their 
bodies,  they  now  seem  to  be  rid  of  the 
lice  and  are  looking  much  better.  Now 
they  have  what  I  think  is  a  symptom  of 
Jung  worm  ;  they  will  stand  around  the 
trough  after  every  feeding  and  sneeze, 
cough  and  try  to  vomit  up  their  meals.  I 
feed  them  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal  and 
mixed  feed,  also  skim  milk.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  of  a  remedy?  t. 

New  York. 

Y’ou  should  have  xised  a  1-100  solution 
of  coal  tar  dip  for  lice,  or  mixed  one  part 
of  kerosene  with  two  parts  of  machine  oil 
and  poured  it  freely  along  backbone  of 
each  pig,  by  means  of  an  oil  can.  There 
is  no  specific  cure  for  lung  worms  of  pigs, 
but  if  well  fed  they  should  throw  off  the 
trouble.  As  other  worms  are  commonly 
present  in  such  cases  it  is  well  to  mix  tur¬ 
pentine  in  the  slop  once  daily  fox1  three 
days,  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  80  pounds  of  pig.  This  may  be  re¬ 
peated  in  10  days.  a.  s.  a. 


Protection  Against  Deer. — I  solved 
the  deer  question  by  making  a  whitewash, 
adding  some  flour,”  starch  and  cayenne 
pepper,  a  good  dose,  and  whitewashed  the 
trees  and  branches  as  high  as  the  deer 
would  be  likely  to  bite,  and  for  three  years 
they  did  not  molest  me.  Before  they  were 
here  in  droves.  Last  Spring  they  came 
back  in  droves.  I  did  the  same  thing 
again.  I  find  a  track  of  one  occasionally, 
but  did  not  see  one  all  Summer.  I  am  as 
free  from  damage  by  deer  as  if  there  were 
none  in  the  State.  J.  p.  n. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 


I  FARM 
I  CUSHMAN 


Power  fo  Run  ^  ^ 
Your  Spraying  Machines 

fl  powerful  little  4  h.  p.  engine.  It 
is  very  light  and  runs  steadily.  Will 

U*\!A  hirth  rxroc  cnre>  f/ir 

Catalog 
Free 


Engine  for  All  Work 

Churn,  run  the  separator,  grind, 
pump,  etc.  Weighs  under  200  lbs. 
Take  it  wherever  you  want  to  use  it, 
fits  in  any  place.  4  cycle,  automatic 
throttle  governor, easyspeed  changes, 
Consumes  fuel  according  to  work; 
no  waste.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  when  nec¬ 
essary  Write  for  free  book  and  see 
how  it  will  make  and  save  you  money. 
We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  heavy 
duty  engines.  Tell  us  your  needs  when  you 
write  for  the  book.  Address 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 

in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  tune, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  jon. 
Send  for  prices  ami  full  information.  ‘‘Ask  about  Hoists.” 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


*ilew  e/idUuid* 

Stone  Crustier 

ship  and  make  big  money.  W  hole  r  rCC 

month’s  trial  tree.  Write  for  wgsg.  30  days 

catalog  and  low  prices.  0  trial  | 

NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE  CC 
Box  41  .New 
Holland., 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  SAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


r GALVANIZED  ROOFINlfl 


C 


I 


Corrugated  AAJ1  Per  Square 

or  Del.  Your  Station 

V  Crimp  ”  **  In  20c.  Zone 
Ask  for  new  Price  List  99. 


] 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COTT50"  FAU‘S 


Box  12 


while  work  is  slack 


Put  on  a  new  roof  now> 

Better  make  all  your  buildings  weather  tight  before  the  bad  weather  starts. 
Protect  your  crops  and  stock.  A  leaky  roof  can  cause  more  damage  than  a  good 
new  one  would  cost.  Before  you  put  on  any  kind  of  a  roof,  be  sure  to  find  out  all  about 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

It  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other  roofingyou 
can  use — for  it  lasts  longer,  and  its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost. 

It  improves  the  appearance  of  buildings,  adds  to  their 
value,  and  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Your  dealer 
has  it — or  we’ll  ship  it  from  our  nearest  Branch. 


We  will  mall  you  some  Interesting 
literature  on  roofing,  and  a  sample  of 
the  wonderful  fire-proof  Asbestos 
Rock  from  which  J-M  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing  is  made.  If  you  send  your  address 
on  a  postal  and  ask  for  Book  No.  2148. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Toronto 


Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Montreal 


Cleveland  Indianapolis  Louisville  New  Orleans  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Dallas  Kansas  City  Milwaukee  New  York  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Detroit  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Omaha  San  Francisco  Syracuse 

For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Limited  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


A  Few  Advantages  of 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Affords  perfect  fire  protection. 

Needs  no  coating  or  graveling  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

Will  not  rust,  rot,  crack  or  melt. 

Is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  gases  or 
chemical  fumes. 

Has  no  tar  to  melt  and  crack. 

Has  no  gravel  to  wash  or  blow  off. 

There  is  practically  no  wear-out  to  It. 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  laid  over  25  years 
ago  is  still  giving  good  service. 

Anyone  can  apply  it. 

Requires  no  special  tools.  All  neces¬ 
sary  cement  and  nails  are  included  with, 
the  roll  of  roofing. 

Keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  roofing. 

Consists  of  several  sheets  of  fireproof 
asbestos  felt  cemented  together  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Either  of  these 
layers  is  a  complete  roofing  in  itself. 
When  combined  they  have  a  durability 
that  is  almost  without  limit.  (1819) 


1912. 
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A  TRAPPER’S  NOTES. 

Part  III. 

Otter  Trapping. 

Otter  trapping  takes  experience  and 
patience,  as  they  are  shy  and  hard  to 
catch,  and  change  their  feeding  grounds 
often.  The  best  place  to  look  for  their 
signs  is  around  bayous,  along  rivers, 
creeks  and  lakes.  This  is  where  they 
mostly  feed.  Follow  along  the  bank 
and  look  for  their  wallow  (some  peo¬ 
ple  call  them  slides).  These  places  may 
be  told  by  their  droppings,  which  are 
mostly  composed  of  crabs  or  crawfish, 
and  fish  scales  and  bones.  Set  traps 
where  they  come  out  of  the  water  or 
go  back.  Traps  should  be  about  three 
inches  under  water,  not  any  more. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fill  in  with 
sods  or  dirt  so  that  water  will  not  be 
too  deep.  Don’t  disturb  the  bank  in 
doing  this.  The  No.  3  trap  is  generally 
used  for  otter,  but  I  prefer  No.  4. 
Turn  springs  to  the  side  and  set  trap 
so  the  otter  will  have  to  go  over  it 
endways.  Cover  the  trap  lightly  with 
water-soaked  leaves  or  grass.  Drive 
stake  down  until  the  water  covers  it 
and  rub  mud  over  it  so  it  won’t  show. 
If  trap  is  set  from  boat  splash  any  part 
of  bank  with  water  that  you  may  have 
touched.  If  set  from  the  bank,  takes 
an  evergreen  limb  and  spray  all  of  the 
bank  you  may  have  touched  by  dipping 
in  the  water  and  shaking  over  tracks. 
Other  places  can  be  found  when  there 
is  snow  where  they  cross  from  one 
bayou  to  another,  over  narrow  strips 
of  land.  When  it  is  too  cold  to  set 
traps  in  water,  the  traps  can  be  set  in 
snow  and  covered  with  snow.  Sweep 
out  your  foot  prints  with  a  branch. 
Otter  is  skinned  or  cased  the  same  as 
mink  except  the  tail,  which  is  ripped 
open  on  under  side,  spread  out  and 
tacked  to  stretching  board.  The  stretch¬ 
ing  boards  are  from  five  to  seven  inches 
wide,  according  to  size  of  otter  and 
from  five  to  six  feet  long,  for  the 
larger  ones. 

Fox  Trapping. 

The  No.  \y2  makes  a  good  fox  trap. 
The  No.  2  is  good  but  is  not  so  easily 
concealed.  In  fox  trapping  it  is  best 
to  wait  for  snow,  as  it  is  hard  to 
catch  fox  on  bare  ground.  For  land 
sets  cover  trap  with  moss,  grass,  dirt  or 
sand.  In  using  dirt  or  sand  put  a  little 
soft  roll  cotton  or  wool  under  pedal 
of  trap  to  keep  sand  from  getting  under 
it  so  trap  can’t  spring,  or  take  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  and  place  it  over  trap  when 
set  and  cover  lightly  with  sand  or  dirt. 
In  putting  out  bait  place  it  where  they 
travel  most.  For  bait  use  offal,  beef 
head,  the  refuse  of  rendered  tallow  or 
lard  or  anything  that  they  will  eat. 
Rabbits  or  porcupines  are  good.  Lay 
porcupine  on  its  hack  and  rip  open  belly 
with  knife.  In  using  snow-set  put  traps 
under  evergreen  trees  and  if  sun  shines 
snow  will  not  be  so  likely  to  melt  off 
of  trap.  In  snow-sets  take  a  course 
three  or  four  rods  from  bait  as  though 
you  were  going  to  pass  by  it  and  when 
opposite  it  go  straight  to  bait.  Set  trap 
and  cover  stake  or  drag.  (The  drag  is 
a  limb  or  piece  of  wood  of  any  kind 
heavy  enough  to  prevent  animal  from 
going  far  with  it.)  Brush  over  with 
evergreen  branch  back  up  to  turn  and 
brush  all  tracks  up  to  turn  so  that  it 
will  look  as  though  you  had  gone  past 
without  stopping.  Go  close  to  trap 
only  when  it  is  necessary  in  case  of 
thaw  or  too  much  snow.  Traps  should 
be  dipped  in  boiling  water  before  set¬ 
ting  for  fox,  to  kill  the  scent  that  may 
be  on  them.  Foxes  are  skinned  and 
cased;  stretching  boards  are  from  six  to 
eight  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long. 
The  boards  are  made  more  tapering  to 
fit  head  and  neck  of  their  skin.  Do  not 
build  a  bait  house  and  put  bait  in  it  to 
catch  fox,  for  they  will  not  go  near  it. 
Place  bait  beside  logs  or  stumps.  Other 
good  places  to  set  may  be  found  where 
they  frequent  holes  or  dens. 

Wild  Cat. 

Wild  cats  are  found  around  swamps 
and  are  easy  to  catch.  Find  a  place 
where  they  cross  from  one  swamp  to 
another.  The  No.  \l/2  trap  is  large 
enough  if  it  has  a  stiff  spring.  Build 
a  bait  house,  use  rabbit,  partridge  or 
squirrel  for  bait  with  a  little  fish  added 
if  possible.  Traps  may  be  set  any¬ 
where  in  swamps  where  wild  cats  are 
likely  to  travel,  as  bait  will  attract 
them,  especially  if  fish  is  used.  Skin 
cased ;  stretching  boards  are  made  from 
five  to  seven  inches  wide  and  four  feet 
long. 

Badger. 

The  only  way  to  trap  badger  is  to 
follow  to  the  dens  or  holes  and  set  trap 
in  hole.  The  No.  V/2  is  large  enough. 


Fasten  trap  to  large  limb  or  small 
sapling  that  they  can’t  drag  far,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  dig  out  stake. 
Badgers  don’t  seem  to  care  for  bait  and 
if  is  hard  to  dig  them  out,  as  they  will 
dig  as  soon  as  they  find  out  anyone  is 
digging  for  them.  Badgers  are  skinned 
open,  the  same  as  coon,  and  tacked  on 
wide  boards  or  on  inside  of  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Use  plenty  of  small  nails  so  as 
to  get  a  good  edge  on  edge  of  skin. 
These  trapping  articles  are  all  from 
actual  experience.  s.  d.  vosburg. 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Part  I. 

Last  year  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  gave  an  ac¬ 
count,  with  pictures,  of  his  “Orange 
County  Poultry  House.”  Recently,  before 
the  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Pomona  Grange 
Mr.  Mapes  described  his  house  and  indi¬ 
cated  tlie  influence  of  poultry  keeping  upon 
the  milk  business.  \Ye  give  the  substance 
of  this  paper  herewith — repeating  a  picture 
of  the  house. 

The  Orange  County  poultry  house 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  types  of 
practical  houses.  It  combines  more 
good  features,  however,  than  any  with 
which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact. 
Because  I  believe  that  its  use  will  lift 
milk  producers  out  of  “the  Slough  of 
Despond"  I  have  named  it  “The  Orange 
County  poultry  house”  and  dedicated 
it  to  Orange  County  farmers.  We 
sometimes  make  a  mistake  when  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  on  farm  problems.  We 
take  an  acre  of  land,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
hen,  or  a  bushel  of  seed  as  a  unit  from 
which  to  work.  The  true  unit  should 
be  the  farmer’s  own  time  and  labor. 
All  the  other  items  mentioned,  or  simi¬ 
lar  ones,  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied 
by  the  use  of  capital,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  unconsumed  product  of 


which  he  never  should  for  market  eggs, 
or  keeps  some  of  the  non-sitting  breeds. 
Score  again  on  the  same  side. 

Now  let  us  introduce  the  dollar  into 
the  problem.  We  have  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  farmer  as  the  one  fixed 
factor,  and  we  will  take  so  much  Qf  if 
as  is  necessary  to  care  for  one  cow,  or 
four  cows,  as  a  base.  Flow  much  time 
does  it  require  to  care  for  one  dairy 
cow  each  day?  Remember  that  she  must 
he  milked  morning  and  night  at  all 
hazards.  She  and  her  stable  must  be 
kept  clean  enough  not  only  to  satisfy 
her  owner,  but  a  city  board  of  health 
as  well,  and  she  usually  has  to  be  given 
a  supply  of  grain  feed  and  roughage 
both  morning  and  night  in  separate  in¬ 
stallments.  The  milk  has  to  be  started 
on  its  way  to  market  every  day  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  the  sun  rises.  This  means  either 
that  the  farmer  must  take  his  own  and 
his  team’s  time  to  drive  several  miles 
or  hire  someone  else  to  do  it.  Would 
30  minutes  per  cow  be  too  much  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  daily  care? 

By  the  use  of  the  Orange  County 
poultry  house  the  hens  are  kept  in 
(locks  or  units  of  about  250  each.  I 
have  proved  that  one  of  these  units  can 
be  cared  for  with  less  time  and  labor 
than  is  necessary  for  one  dairy  cow. 
It  has  been  designed  with  an  eye  to  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  for  the  labor 
of  the  poultry  man  or  poultry  woman,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  watering  trough 
is  self-cleaning  and  is  filled  with  cold 
water  in  Summer  or  hot  water  in  Win¬ 
ter  by  simply  turning  a  faucet.  A  bar¬ 
rel  for  mixed  grains  and  a  hopper  for 
dry  mash  hold  a  week’s  supply  for  the 
flock.  Both  barrel  and  hopper  have 
covers  on  which  the  hens  cannot  perch, 
thus  soiling  them,  and  the  dry  mash 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  454. 


human  toil,  but  the  time  and  toil  of  the 
farmer  himself  is  the  one  fixed  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Unless  we  take 
that  as  a  base  we  are  likely  to  reach 
false  conclusions  that  prove  disappoint¬ 
ing  when  we  try  to  verify  them  in 
practice. 

Most  farms  are  so  located  in  respect 
to  available  help  that  the  farmer’s  own 
family,  including  possibly  one  or  two 
hired  men,  is  all  that  can  be  counted  on. 
I  have  cultivated  a  single  ‘acre  of  ber¬ 
ries  or  asparagus  that  sold  for  $500 
a  year,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  was 
profit.  Ten  such  acres  would  have  been 
as  much  of  an  elephant  on  my  hands  at 
harvest  time  as  100  cows  would  be  on 
most  farms  at  milking  time.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  there  are  some  things  that 
stand  out  prominently  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  business  hen  with  the  dairy 
cow.  The  cow  has  to  be  milked  twice 
a  day  at  least.  Not  only  that  but  she 
should  be  milked  at  regular  intervals. 
This  means  beginning  a  day’s  work  long 
before  the  mechanic  in  town  does  his, 
and  ending  it  long  after.  On  a  dairy 
farm  where  cows  enough  are  kept  to 
keep  the  milkers  busy  one  or  two  hours, 
this  means  a  13  or  14-hour  day  and  365 
days  in  a  year.  When  we  put  along¬ 
side  of  that  the  fact  that  the  business 
hen  “milks  herself,”  so  to  speak,  we  can 
well  “tally  one”  for  the  hen.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  cow  is  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  microbes,  etc.,  that  float  in  the  air 
of  even  the  cleanest  stable,  or  lurk 
in  every  crevice  of  the  pail,  or  hair  of 
the  farmer’s  beard,  while  the  product 
of  the  hen  is  neatly  put  up  in  a  capsule 
form.  Score  two  for  the  hen.  If  the 
farmer  wants  to  attend  the  circus  or 
the  Pomona  Grange,  and  does  not  get 
home  before  dark,  no  great  harm  will 
come  to  his  eggs  if  they  remain  in  the 
nest  over  night.  This  is  especially  true 
if  he  keeps  no  males  in  the  flock. 


hopper  is  self-feeding,  so  that  the  hens 
need  never  go  hungry.  The  nests  can 
he  quickly  closed  after  the  hens  are  done 
laying  for  the  day,  and  are  just  high 
enough  for  one  to  carry  the  egg  basket 
in  one  hand  and  fill  it  with  the  other 
without  bending  the  back.  It  takes 
about  30  minutes  a  day  for  the  regular 
care  of  a  cow.  How  much  for  the  daily 
care  of  250  hens?  Each  morning  I 
visit  the  flock  and  first  turn  the  faucet 
which  allows  the  water  trough  to  fill. 
W  hile  the  water  runs  I  open  the  door 
and  step  inside.  I  remove  the  cover, 
dip  from  the  barrel  the  day’s  supply 
of  mixed  grains  and  throw  it  on  the 
floor.  I  replace  the  cover  and  open  the 
entrance  to  the  nests.  These  are  built 
in  sections  12  feet  long  and  the  24  nests 
are  opened  by  releasing  two  catches. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
near  the  prices  that  lie  ought  to.  These 
are  farmers’  prices:  Hay  is  bringing  .$14 
to  $15;  straw,  $10  to  $12;  horses  from 
$100  up;  cows,  $25  to  $50.  Milk  is  whole¬ 
sale,  three  to  3%  cents  per  quart  and  re¬ 
tailing  at  seven  cents  per  quart.  Butter, 
30  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  28  cents  a 
dozen  ;  wheat,  95  cents  per  bushel ;  oats, 
40;  corn,  old,  80;  rye,  70;  buckwheat,  70. 

Bloomsburg,  I’a.  j.  n.  c. 

Prices  for  farm  products  delivered  are 
at  present  about  as  follows :  Per  bushel, 
for  old  corn,  80  to  90  cents ;  uew  corn, 
none  sold ;  wheat,  95 ;  oats,  40 ;  potatoes. 
50  to  60.  Picked  Winter  apples,  loose,  50 
to  60.  Pumpkins,  $1  to  $1.25  per  two- 
horse  load  in  field.  Hay,  very  little  sold 
at  present  Eggs.  22 ;  butter,  creamery, 
30 ;  homemade,  25  for  best.  Hogs,  per 
hundredweight,  $8;  fat  cattle,  cows,  $4 
to  $5;  steers,  $5  to  $6;  bulls.  $4.  Milch 
Cows,  $25  to  $60  per  head  ;  cattle  not  lit 
to  butcher,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  hundred ; 
fat  sheep.  $4;  lambs,  $4.50  to  $5;  sheep, 
not  fat,  $2  to  $3;  lambs.  $3  to  $4.  Not 
many  horses  sold  just  now,  $150  to  $250 
for  good,  sound  working  horses  or  mules. 
Elberta  peaches  were  shipped  in  from 
Texas  and  Arkansas  and  sold  at  $1.75  per 
basket  of  about  a  bushel.  Freight  per  car 
of  300  baskets  amounted  to  $275.  a.  xi. 

Dubois  Co.,  Ind. 
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FUR  NEWSP«TO. 


all  about 

....  ,  - trapping, 

ashing,  raw  furs,  guns;  good  stories  and 
—  .  .'w  —  photos.  Market  prices  ami  names  of 

reliable  I  ur  dealers.  Every  trapper,  hunter  and  dealer 
needs  Fua  News  Magazine.  Copy,  1  Oc.;  :i  months,  25c. 
FUR  NEWS  PUB.  CO.,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York.  Room  520 


HIINTFRW  trappers  i  buyers! 

nunitnO:  Make  More  Money.  Read 
'  Hunter- Trader-Trapper  128-200  pago 

- -  -  magazine  about  game,  gunH,  dogs, 

furs,  fish,  roots,  trapping  secrets,  10c.  Camp  &  Trail,  18- 
24  page  weekly,  same  subjects,  raw  furreports.  prices,  5c. 
A.  R.  HARDING.  Publisher.  Box  SOU  Columbus.  Ohio 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX,  27 
Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list 


ISKUNK 

AI.  J,  Jewett  «fc  Sons,  I 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
‘A  square  deal"  to  everyone. 
Price-list  free. 
Redwood,  N.  Y„  Dept-  29 


-A.  T  T  E  3NT  T  I  O  3NT 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  largo  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  i8.  *80 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  *75.  Several  Ladies' 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf.  large  stylish  Muff,  S15  set.  Also 
5mv  laige  size  Fur  Relies,  plusli  each.  All  guaranteed 

new.  Sent  by  express  with  p:lv  lege  of  examination  before 
paying  for  them.  Item i t  oidv  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


D  A  \A #  CII  DC  HIGHEST  CASH 
W\  H  ¥f  ru  l\0  PRICES  PAID 
FOR  SKUNK,  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  ETC. 
We  guarantee  full  satisfaction  or 
return  furs  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  price  list  and  market  reports. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  t&  CO. 

46  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Positively  the  Best  Firm  to  Sell  Raw  Furs 

We  pay  all  express  charges  and  charge  no  commission 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
you  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PHY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  for  same  and  wo  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags:  also  “  The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter" 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’ and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  Wo  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
flhjstratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  havo,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
bides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


SwiTiP  in  Amprira  ^  D-  Coburn.  Full 
OWine  m  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $3*50 


Milk  and  Its  Products 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

The  Hnr«p  *’>’  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
1  .  Ilorse  work  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 

concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  B«  409  PEARL  ST„  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Grains  for  Milch  Cows. 

With  grain  at  the  following  prices,  what 
kinds  and  amounts  *would  be  best  for  cows, 
butter  being  the  principal  thing  wanted, 
and  the  roughage,  pasture  and  swamp  hay : 
Cornmeal,  $1.85 ;  bran,  $1.45 ;  gluten, 
$1.65;  hominy,  $1.70;  oats,  about  $1.50; 
cottonseed,  $1.75.  Would  it  be  well  to 
feed  the  fallen  apples  to  cows,  pigs,  etc.? 
if  so,  how  many  at  a  time?  e.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  pasturage  and 
swamp  hay  are  likely  to  supply  inade¬ 
quate  roughage  for  a  herd  of  cows 
producing  butter  for  market.  Even 
good  pastures  and  after  feed  (rowen) 
will  become  almost  worthless  as  soon 
as  the  heavy  frosts  appear  in  the  Fall. 
For  this  reason  some  other  roughage 
such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  cut  corn 
fodder  or  silage  should  be  provided  if 
good  results  are  expected.  The  prices 
you  quote  for  feed  are  very  high.  You 
can  buy  good  ground  oats  in  New  York 
State  for  $25.50  per  ton.  During  several 
years  past  oats  have  been  too  high  to 
use  economically  in  feeding  cows  but 
with  the  recent  bumper  crop  that  has 
been  harvested  it  appears  that  ground 
oats  should  form  a  part  of  nearly  all 
economical  dairy  rations.  Cottonseed 
meal  remains  the  cheapest  source  of 
available  protein  and  you  should  feed 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  pounds 
of  it  per  day  to  each  cow.  All  rations 
must  properly  contain  some  bulky  feed 
and  wheat  bran  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  it  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  somewhat  higher  in  price  than 
dried  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains. 
Your  grain  mixture,  then,  should  con¬ 
tain  approximately  four  parts  wheat 
bran,  three  parts  ground  oats  and  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal  by  weight  and 
you  should  feed  each  cow  according  to 
lier  requirements  based  principally  upon 
the  amount  of  milk  she  is  giving.  About 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  or  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  should  be 
sufficient.  In  addition  to  this  feed  you 
can  feed  your  Fall  apples  but  do  not  rely 
on  them  for  the  production  of  milk,  as 
disappointment  will  surely  follow.  A 
bushel  of  apples  can  be  fed  to  four  to 
eight  cows  in  a  day  according  to  con¬ 
ditions.  c.  s.  G. 

Feeding  Flour  or  Stale  Bread. 

I  notice  on  page  1010  you  recommend 
flour  as  a  valuable  food  for  pigs  and  other 
animals.  I,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this 
section,  are  feeding  largely  of  stale  bread, 
furnished  by  the  large  wholesale  bakers  in 
Philadelphia  and  Newark,  N.  J.  I  do  not 
know  the  relative  proportion  of  protein 
and  fat  contained  in  bread  and  would  be 
pleased  for  you  to  give  such  information 
as  you  can.  Would  you  not  consider  bread 
a  better  food  for  animals  than  flour  in  its 
raw  state?  o.  w.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

According  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
23  of  the  United  States  Department  of 


there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  getting 
it  into  the  silo  in  just  the  right  condi¬ 
tion  to  keep  well.  By  running  in  alter¬ 
nate  loads  of  clover  and  corn  better 
results  will  probably  be  obtained  than 
by  putting  in  the  clover  by  itself.  The 
green  clover  will  be  found  rather  hard 
to  handle  and  on  stony  ground  the 
stones  which  are  raked  up  with  the 
clover  will  do  damage  to  the  silage 
cutter.  c.  L.  m. 

Feeding  Calf. 

I  have  a  bull  calf  10  weeks  old.  Am 
feeding  him  a  cupful  each  of  middlings  and 
oats  first  thing  in  the  morning,  then  3% 
quarts  of  skim  -  milk  twice  a  day 
and  two  heaping  teaspoons  of  oil  meal 
boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water.  This  is 
put  in  with  his  skim-milk  and  fed  warm 
twice  a  day.  He  is  tied  up  to  the  hay¬ 
stack  and  he  eats  all  he  wants.  Please 
advise  me  how  to  feed  so  as  to  keep  him 
growing  for  the  next  year.  I  have  a 
splendid  pasture.  G.  w.  s. 

Maine. 

Middlings,  oats,  oilmeal  and  skim- 
milk  are  all  excellent  feeds  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  calf.  As  you  do  not  give  the 
amounts  of  feed  by  weight,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  just  how  much  you  are  feeding. 
If  your  calf  is  thrifty  and  growing  well 
you  are  probably  not  overfeeding.  The 
condition  of  the  bowels  is  a  good  index 
in  the  feeding  of  calves.  As  soon  as 
an  undue  looseness  is  noticed,  the  food 
should  be  reduced  at  once.  It  would 
be  better  to  tie  your  calf  where  he  can¬ 
not  reach  the  hay  stack.  He  will  relish 
his  hay  better  if  it  is  given  in  small 
amounts,  will  be  less  likely  to  waste  it, 
and  be  more  thrifty  than  if  given  an 
unlimited  amount.  Make  no  sudden 
change  in  foods.  In  changing  from 
milk  to  dry  feed,  as  the  milk  is  reduced, 
do  not  forget  to  supply  plenty  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  If  possible,  supply  some 
succulent  food  during  the  Winter.  We 
prefer  roots  to  silage  for  calves,  but 
have  fed  a  little  silage  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  late  Summer  our  Spring 
calves  have  the  run  of  a  small  pasture 
at  night  with  chance  for  shelter  in  a 
shed  when  it  storms.  During  the  day 
they  are  kept  in  box  stalls  away  from 
the  flies.  Four  of  our  earliest  calves 
have  been  picking  their  living  in  a 
meadow  for  the  last  month  (Septem¬ 
ber),  are  doing  finely,  but  they  have  an 
abundance  of  grass  of  good  quality. 
Clover  hay,  roots,  oats,  bran  or  middl¬ 
ings  and  oilmeal  are  among  the  best  of 
feeds  for  wintering  calves  of  six  months 
or  more  of  age.  c.  s.  M. 
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WWMB/pr  The  Roofings 

That  Have  and  Will 

Some  roofing  claims  are  filled  with 
“wills” — “They  will  last” — “They  will 
’  not  need  repairs” — etc.,  etc.  You  hear  a  great 

EE  deal  about  what  the  old-time  shingles  have  done. 

1  NEpdnseT 

|  PAR  DID  ROOFING 

- -  The  Real  Rival  of  Beat  Shingles 

—  and  other  NETdnsET  Roofings  are  the  roofings  that  prove  to 

—  you  what  they  have  done  before  asking  you  to  judge  what  they 
— :  will  do.  For  instance:  In  1898,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  the  U.  S. 

Government  roofed  a  storehouse  with  NEponseT  Paroid.  Last 
ZZ  year  when  the  storehouse  was  torn  down  the  roofing  was  found 
- —  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  a  roof  you 

—  want  on  your  farm  buildings? 

— ~  Send  for  Our  Booklet  on  Roofing 

- -  and  the  name  of  a  NEPONSET  dealer  near  you.  He’s  a  good  man  to  know. 

Send  a  postal  today. 

—  F.  W 


.  BIRD  &  SON 

Established  1795 

206  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant :  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Neponset 

Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  band  some  red  or 
E'een  loot  for  houses. 


Agriculture, 

the  analyses  of 

white 

wheat  bread 

and  wheat  flour 

are  as 

follows : 

Protein.  Carbs. 

Fat. 

Bread  . 

...  8.8  56.3 

1.7 

Flour  . 

.  .  .  11.  74.!) 

1.1 

Mineral 

Matter.  Water. 

Calories. 

Bread  . 

.  .  .  .9  32.3 

1280 

Flour  . 

.  .  .  .5  12.5 

1645 

The  Price  of  Sheep  Pasture. 

A  man  in  the  bill  country,  a  few  miles 
from  here,  told  the  writer  that  it  ran 
from  eight  to  10  cents  per  head;  that  he 
had  ewes  with  lambs  following  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  for  10  cents  per  head,  only  counting 
the  ewes.  Now  the  lambs  are  as  large  as 
the  ewes.  In  another  part  of  the  county 
where  land  is  valued  at  $100  per  acre,  I 
was  told  that  pasture  cannot  be  had  for 
sheep  for  less  than  25  cents  per  head— if 
it  could  be  had  at  all.  Back  of  this,  no 
doubt,  there  is  much  prejudice. 

Ross  Co.,  O.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


—c=^=!»  Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale  fj**™ 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steel  platform 
beams.  All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest  i 
and  most  ac¬ 
curate  weigh¬ 
ing  scale  on 
the  market; 
guaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  32 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


95  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEES. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned- 

_  _  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small. 

obtain  our  handsome  free  catalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbXS.  y. 


While  these  figures  show  that  flour 
contains  more  nutrients  and  also  has 
a  higher  fuel  value  expressed  in  terms 
of  calories,  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  to  observe  when  comparing  their 
practical  values  for  feeding  purposes. 
Bread  being  thoroughly  baked  it  is 
natural  to  think  that  it  should  be  more 
digestible.  It  is  certainly  more  palata¬ 
ble,  especially  when  fed  to  chickens  and 
is  usually  fed  with  less  waste,  although 
a  small  portion  of  flour  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  ground  feed  can  be 
used  without  much  waste.  The  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  of  nutrients  in  the 
bread  are  smaller  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains.  With 
this  moisture  dried  out  until  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  same  per  cent,  which  is 
contained  in  flour  the  chemical  analyses 
of  each  would  be  very  nearly  identical. 

C.  S.  G. 

Ripe  Grain  in  Silo. 

I  have  two  silos,  16  by  30,  and  a  lot 
of  peas,  oats  and  barley  mixed  that  is 
ripe  and  been  cut  some  time,  but  it  has 
been  so  wet  I  cannot  get  it  fit  to  draw 
to  thrash.  Would  it  be  good  to  put  in 
a  silo?  I  have  15  acres  of  corn.  Would 
you  mix  the  corn  with  the  grain  or  put 
it  in  alone?  Will  clover  make  good  silage? 
Would  it  do  to  mix  with  corn  or  grain? 

Hermon,  N.  Y.  G.  G. 

The  ripe  grain  will  not  make  good 
silage,  but  would  entirely  spoil  if  put 
into  the  silo  alone.  A  small  amount 
of  it  could  be  mixed  with  the  corn, 
but  even  then  there  would  be  danger 
of  spoiling  the  whole  thing.  Perhaps 
you  may  yet  be  able  to  get  your  grain 
in  cortdition  to  thrash.  Clover  makes 
good  silage,  when  well  preserved,  but 


Immunize  your  hogs  now — make  therfi  cholera  proof.  The  cholera  season  is  here  and  if  it 
is  in  your  section,  there  are  many  ways  for  it  to  infect  your  herd.  It  is  the  most  contagious 
and  the  most  deadly  of  all  hog  diseases.  Don’t  run  the  chances  of  losing  your  entire  herd 
when  less  than  the  price  of  one  animal  will  pay  your  veterinarian  for  immunizing  fifty  with 

Csultl.,r  Veterinarian!  H^ORD  HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM 


if 


N> 


“The  reliable  immunizing  and  curative  agent ** 

Reliable  because  its  production  is  under  the  your  veterinarian.  In  fact,it’sthereliability 
supervisionof  biological  experts  from  begin-  of  our  products  thathas  made  the  Mulford 
ning  to  end.  Reliable  because  every  lot  Laboratories  known  among  physicians  and 

is  thoroughly  tested  before  sending  to  veterinarians  over  the  entire  world. 

How  Wc  Test  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

Suppose  the  test  is  made  with  12  hogs.  We  first  inject  intoeach  one  several  strains  of  vinrlent  hog-cholera-producing 
blood.  This  gives  them  all  cholera.  Then  we  inject  into  8  of  them  a  dose  of  our  hog  cholera  serum.  If  the 
serum  is  up  toour  standard  it  will  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  while  the  other  4  will  die  of  cholera.  If  the 
serum  does  not  save  the  lives  of  the  8  treated  hogs,  we  do  not  place  it  on  the  market.  Every  dose  of  Mulford  Hog 
Cholera  Serum  sold  must  be  from  serum  that  has  been  tested  and  saved  the  lives  of  cholera  stricken  hogs. 


Other  Mulford  Products 

Tested  Tuberculin,  Black  Leg  and  Anthrax  Vaccines. 
Mallein,  Antitoxin  for  Lock  Jaw,  Abortus  Bacterin. 


Send  for  Valuable  Free  Booklet 

Gives  methods  for  preventing  and  controlling  hog  cholera. 
Send  now  before  the  disease  attacks  your  herd. 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 


Chicago  Seattle 

Boston  Toronto 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Henyard. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-eighth,  week  o£  the  contest 
closed  October  1  and  it  shows  a  decrease 
of  1S3  eggs  from  the  previous  week.  This 
is  a  heavy  falling  off  and  probably  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  will  continue  to  de¬ 
crease  as  more  fowls  start  molting.  W.  B. 
Candee’s  White  Wyandottes  laid  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  eggs,  their  score  for  the 
week  being  26.  Robert  J.  Walden's  Barred 
Rocks  laid  23 ;  F.  G.  Bean's  Columbian 
P.  Rocks  laid  23 ;  Beulah  'Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes,  23 ;  Homer  P.  Deming's  R.  I. 
Reds,  23,  and  Marwood  Poultry  Farm's 
White  Leghorns  laid  23.  Nearly  all  the 
high  scorers  are  still  laying  better  than 
the  other  pens  of  the  same  breed.  Three 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  laid  every 
day,  as  did  one  White  Wyandotte,  one  R. 
I.  Red,  one  Black  Langshan  and  one  S.  C. 
White  Orpington.  The  pen  averages  for 
the  week  show  the  White  Wyandottes  in 
the  lead ;  the  eight  pens  averaging  15.4 
eggs  per  pen.  The  Barred  Rocks  average 
13  per  pen ;  the  White  Rocks,  11.5 ;  the 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  14.3 ;  the  S.  C. 
R.  1.  Reds,  12.5  ;  the  It.  C.  Reds,  14.3 ; 
the  Brown  Leghorns,  11  ;  the  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  15;  the  Buff  Orpingtons,  12;  the 
White  Orpingtons,  9,  and  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  8.8.  Where  but  a  single  pen  of 
any  breed  is  entered,  no  average  can  be 
made,  but  the  single  pens  have  made  good 
scores  this  week,  laying  better  than  the 
averages  of  the  other  breeds. 

Columbian  P.  Rocks  laid  23;  Silver 
Wyandottes,  16;  Buff  Wyandottes.  17; 
Golden  Wyandottes,  14 ;  Partridge  P. 
Rocks,  12 ;  Black  Langshans,  12 ;  Anconas, 
17 ;  Buttercups,  14. 

F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns  still 
lead,  their  record  being  1.023 ;  during  the 
week  they  laid  18.  Beulah  Farm's  White 
Wyandottes  laid  23,  and  their  total  is  now 
991.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  a  lead  yet  of  32  eggs,  and 
they  will  not  probably  lose  enough  to  make 
them  take  second  place.  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  score  984 ;  Toms 
Poultry  Farm's  White  Leghorns,  952 ; 
Cullencross  Farm’s  White  Leghorns,  941; 
Thomas  Barron's  four  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  937;  Susie  Abbott's,  924;  White 
Rose  Farm’s,  916,  and  Frederick  Peasley’s 
White  Leghorns,  914.  With  the  exception 
of  the  White  Wyandottes,  no  breed  but  the 
White  Leghorns  has  reached  the  900  mark. 
But  900  means  an  average  of  180  eggs 
for  each  bird  in  the  pen,  and  that  is  100 
eggs  more  than  the  estimated  average  of 
the  American  hen.  It  is  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  interest  which  this  contest 
has  created ;  I  do  not  see  a  weekly  local 
paper  anywhere  but  what  it  has  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  contest  in  its  columns;  and 
many  of  the  city  dailies  give  space  once  a 
week  to  the  record  being  made  at  Storrs. 
The  advertising  value  to  those  whose  birds 
are  making  big  records  is  immense.  For 
years  the  poultry  fancier  whose  birds  won 
at  the  big  shows  was  enabled  to  get  large 
prices  for  his  stock  thereby.  Now  the 
utility  man  has  his  innings,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  stock  and  eggs  from  the  best 
producers  is  already  greater  than  ean  be 
supplied.  Of  course,  any  man  can  adver¬ 
tise  high  egg  records  made  by  his  flock, 
but  this  contest  is  an  official  certified 
record  which  cannot  be  doubted.  Thirty- 
two  pullets  of  10  different  breeds  have 
made  scores  of  over  200  eggs  each,  up  to 
this  date.  W.  B.  Candee’s  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  No.  1  has  laid  233  eggs,  though  she 
did  not  begin  laying  until  more  than  two 
months  after  the  contest  began.  She  has 
laid  the  233  eggs  in  eight  months  and  20 
days.  Marwood  Poultry  Farm’s  White 
Leghorn  No.  2  has  the  highest  individual 
score,  her  record  being  235.  Other  high 
scores  are:  W.  .  II.  Peterson’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  1,  226;  F.  Peasley’s  White'  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  5,  222  ;  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  1,  221  ;  F.  G.  Yost’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  5,  214;  J.  O.  Trenhauser’s  White 
Leghorn  No.  5,  216;  White  Rose  Farm's 
White  Leghorn  No.  1,  215:  Toms  Poultry 
Farm’s  White  Leghorn  No.  1,  214  ;  Thomas 
Barron's  White  Leghorn  No.  1,  221  ; 

Thomas  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  No.  2, 
221  ;  Thomas  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  No 
4  223 ;  Cullencross  Farm’s  White  Leghorn 
No.  3.  206;  .T.  E.  Burrows’  White  Leg¬ 
horn  No.  4,  203;  Marwood  Pultry  Farm’s 
White  leghorn  No.  1,  205;  W.  B.  Candec’s 
White  Wyandotte  No.  2,  200 ;  McLeod 

Bros.’  White  Wyandotte  No.  3,  218 ;  Mc¬ 
Leod  Bros.’  White  Wyandotte  No.  5,  209 ; 

P.  J.  McConnell’s  White  Wyandotte  No.  1, 
208 :  P.  J.  McConnell’s  White  Wyandotte 
No.  5,  201  ;  W.  .1.  Tilley’s  White  P.  Rock 
No.  3,  214;  Hans  Robert's  White  P.  Rock 
No.  1,  200;  F.  G.  Bean’s  Columbian  P. 
Rock  No.  1,  203  ;  B.  W.  Cooper's  Columbian 
Wyandotte  No.  4,  202 ;  II.  I\  Deming's  S 
C.  R.  I.  Red  No.  2.  215;  Mrs.  Harris  Leh¬ 
man's  It.  I.  Red  No.  4,  229;  A.  P.  Hill- 
hurst’s  Brown  Leghorn  No.  1,  223;  George 
II.  Schmidt’s  Buff  Leghorn  No.  3,  206-  O 
Wilson’s  Buff  Orpington  No.  1,  210 

Including  three  pens  of  Barred  Rock 
200-eggers,  nine  breeds  besides  the  White 
Leghorns  have  produced  “the  200-egg  hen.” 

So  it  is  not  “in  the  breed.”  The  White 
Leghorns  have  produced  15  pullets  that 
have  laid  200  or  over,  out  of  30  pens  ;  the 
White  Wyandottes  have  furnished  five  out 
of  eight  pens,  and  the  White  I*.  Rocks 
two  out  of  four  pens.  In  three  cases 
where  but  one  pen  of  the  breed  was  en¬ 
tered,  that  one  pen  has  produced  “the 
200-egg  hen.” 

Mr.  Yost  very  modestly  disclaims  any 
extra  laying  for  his  strain,  giving  the 
credit  for  their  extra  good  record  entirely 
to  the  good  care  and  system  of  feeding  at 
Storrs.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


THE  RUKAb  NEW-YORKER 


Hen  Lice. 


.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  destroy  mites 
in  a  henhouse?  m.  w  m 

Milo,  Me. 

Paint  the 
kerosene 


HOW  TO  SPROUT  OATS. 

On  page  860  N.  W.  M.,  Milburn,  N.  J., 
asks  about  keeping  sprouted  oats  from 
mould.  The  plan  that  I  use,  and  find  there 
is  no  trouble  from  mould,  is  to  spread  25 
bushels  of  oats  on  the  floor  and  sprinkle 
with  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde 
then  spread  out  and  let  dry,  and  when  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  until  the  oats  are  all  moist, 
then  spread  out  and  let  dry,  and  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  again  put  in  bags,  and  they  are 
ready  for  use  to  be  put  in  boxes  and 
sprouted.  I  let  the  first  growth  get  about 
five  or  six  inches  high  and  then  cut  them 
off,  and  set  the  box  back  again 
for  the  second  growth,  and  then  I 
feed  the  whole  contents  the  second  time. 
The  experience  I  have  had  is  that  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  whole  contents  at  the  first  growth 
you  lose  a  lot  of  good  oats  that  are  slow 
to  germinate  at  the  first  growth,  but  will 
come  up  at  the  second  growth. 

New  York.  geo.  h.  van  Dusen. 

I  use  what  I  might  call  a  dripping  box, 
a  small  box  say  one  foot  high  and  10x16 
or  18  inches.  Cut  top  of  this  box  in  style 
of  a  shed  roof,  or  about  one  inch  lower  at 
one  end  than  the  other.  On  top  of  this  I 
make  a  board  frame  two  or  three  inches 
larger  than  the  boxes  in  which  I  sprout  the 
oats,  nail  a  one-inch  square  strip  on  each 
side  and  across  highest  end  of  this  frame 
on  top  of  frame  and  close  to  edge.  Over 
this  place  a  piece  of  good  rooting  paper 
large  enough  to  cover  frame  and  extend  up 
on  strips,  to  which  it  can  be  tacked  with 
carpet  tacks,  having  roofing  extend  over 
lower  edge  of  frame  one  or  two  inches  to 
make  spout  to  carry  drippings  off  into 
crock  or  bucket  set  under  it.  My  sprout¬ 
ing  boxes  are  about  14x20  inches  and  about 
four  inches  deep.  I  have  eight  or  10,  with 
quite  a  number  of  one-quarter-inch  holes 
bored  in  one  end  of  bottom  to  allow  sur¬ 
plus  water  to  drain  off.  I  put  about  eight 
quarts  of  the  dry  grain  into  a  five-gallon 
bucket  and  fill  nearly  full  of  water,  being 
careful  to  press  the  grain  down  under 
water  so  there  will  not  be  a  bunch  of  dry 
grain  on  top.  Warm  water  should  be  used 
in  cold  weather,  and  the  bucket  kept  in  a 
warm  place  10  or  12  hours.  Then  I  take 
two  of  my  sprouting  boxes,  place  them  out 
of  doors  on  a  sloping  piece  of  ground,  with 
holes  down  the  hill,  then  pour  as  near  as 
I  can  half  of  the  soaked  grain  into  each 
box  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  five  or  10 
minutes,  till  most  of  the  water  has  drained 
off  :  even  if  the  weather  is  freezing  cold  it 
will  not  hurt  the  grain  in  such  a  short 
time,  and  it  saves  risk  of  slop  indoors.  I 
next  carry  the  sprouting  boxes  into  kitchen 
and  place  them  on  dripping  box,  being 
careful  to  keep  holes  in  bottom  of  boxes 
next  to  lower  end  of  dripping  box,  so  all 
surplus  water  can  drain  out.  I  set  first 
box  on  dripping  frame,  then  place  two  one- 
inch  strips  on  top  of  first  box  near  either 
end  and  set  second  box  on  top  of  these 
strips,  and  so  on  with  as  many  boxes  as 
I  have.  In  my  first  experience  with  sprout¬ 
ing  oats  I  used  a  large  store  box  with  half¬ 
inch  strips  nailed  to  sides,  and  made  my 
sprouting  box  to  fit  this  store  box,  and  slid 
them  in  and  out  like  a  chest  of  drawers, 
but  I  found  this  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
damp  grain  would  mould  in  this  tight  box, 
so  the  sprouting  boxes  with  strips  between 
them  have  proved  most  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  use  a  sprinkling  can  and  go  over  these 
boxes  night  and  morning,  give  them  a  thor¬ 
ough  soaking,  even  though  the  water  runs 
down  onto  dripping  frame  in  a  good 
shower.  Then  I  thoroughly  stir  and  mix 
the  grain  in  the  boxes  so  there  will  be  no 
dry  bunches  in  corners  or  on  top.  I  gen¬ 
erally  have  the  grain  1%  to  two  inches 
deep  according  to  what  I  need  to  feed  my 
flock.  I  continue  this  sprouting  and  mix¬ 
ing  till  the  sprouts  are  long  enough  to 
feed,  which  in  my  experience  I  find  is  about 
one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  that  is 
the  head  sprouts,  as  the  finer  root  sprouts 
may  be  one  inch  or  more  long.  I  find  if 
the  head  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  and 
burst  into  the  green  flat  blade,  the  best  of 
the  grain  is  lost,  and  only  answers  the 
place  of  green  food,  as  I  found  my  hens 
laid  better  when  fed  the  sprouts  about 
one-half  inch  long.  At  first  I  fed  twice  a 
day,  but  do  not  do  so  any  longer,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  feed  a  day,  say  at  noon,  is 
enough.  I  have  always  fed  sprouts  wet 
and  have  never  seen  any  harm  from  it;  in 
fact  I  find  the  hens  eat  the  sprouts  much 
better  when  wet  than  dry.  I  feed  them  in 
troughs,  about  as  much  as  they  can  eat  up  j 
clean.  R.  w.  ii, 

Pennsylvania. 


perches  with 


mixture 


The  Dog  for  Protecting  Poultry. 

On  page  660  G.  H.  W.  speaks  a  good 
word  for  the  Airedales  as  the  best  dog  for 
the  farm.  Can  you  give  fuller  information 
about  them,  intelligence,  disposition,  etc.? 
I  have  never  seen  one,  nor  any  advertise¬ 
ments  of  them.  Wishing  to  be  secure  from 
the  raids  of  both  two  and  four-legged  visi¬ 
tors,  I  am  thinking  of  closely  fencing  my 
entire  poultry  field  and  giving  a  good  dog 
“free  range”  at  night.  I  should  judge  from 
G.  II.  W.’s  article  that  the  Airedale  might 
be  the  best  kind  to  get.  J.  tv.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

When  I  came  here  19  years  ago  I  had 
nothing  but  bulldogs,  and  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  with  these  to  protect  myself 
against  the  foxes,  so  I  fenced  in  five  acres 
with  ordinary  poultry  netting  four  feet 
high.  This  kept  the  foxes  out,  as  they 
will  neither  climb  over  or  dig  under.  I 
have  never  regretted  doing  this ;  in  fact 
T  am  constantly  adding  fence  each  year.  Jt 
keeps  out  everything  but  minks  and 
weasels  and  the  Airedales  attend  to  these 
before  they  get  started.  As  the  Airedales 
vault  this  fence  easily  there  is  a  fox 
chase  every  time  Brer  Fox  gets  near  the 
place.  The  Airedale  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  bulldog  as  a  watch  dog  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  as  he  is  on  the  job  all  the 
time ;  his  keen  nose  tells  him  instantly 
when  there  is  a  depredator  around,  and  be 
he  two  or  four-legged,  he  gets  instant  at¬ 
tention.  Just  to  show  you  the  confidence 
we  have  in  these  dogs,  there  is  not  a  lock 


over  the  droppings  boards;  and 
whitewash  the  interior  of  your  henhouse 
at  least  twice  yearly.  m.  b  d 


the  combination  of  the  Airedale,  and  there 
is  no  key  to  them  but  their  master. 
Massachusetts. 


H.  B.  B. 


The  biggest  step  in  roof  coverings 


Rubber  Shingles 

Quality  Certified — Durability  Guaranteed 

Cost  less  and  last  longer  than  wood  shingles 


Tested  in  various  sections  under  all 
weather  conditions 

Owing  to  a  popular  demand  for  our 
Certain-teed  Rubber  Roofing  in  the 
form  of  shingles,  as  well  as  in  rolls — 
you  can  now  buy  Certain- teed  Rub* 
ber  Roofing  Shingles  from  your  local 
dealer.  Certain-teed  Roofing  sold 
in  rolls  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  proven  to  be  a  wonderfully 
durable  roofing1.  Certain- teed  Shin* 
gles  are  cut  from  the  same  material  at 
the  mill — and  are  guaranteed  for  15 
years,  the  same  as  the  rolls. 

Artistic  and  Durable 

Certain-teed  Rubber  Shingles  are 

oasier  and  cheaper  to  lay  than  the 
ordinary  wood  shingles,  because  they 
come  in  larger  sizes.  In  color  they 
are  a  beautiful  grayish  tone,  similar  to 
slate.  Here  at  last  is  the  modern 
shingle  that  is  both  artistic  and  dura¬ 
ble — a  shingle  that  is  rapidly  replac¬ 
ing-  all  other  styles  of  roofing. 


Certain-teed  Shingles  are  water¬ 
proof  and  weather-proof — they  can 
not  possibly  curl  up,  warp,  rot  or 
crack  like  wooden  shingles — they  are 
actually  guaranteed  for  15  years — 
longer  than  the  life  of  any  present- 
day  wood  shingles. 

For  residences,  bungalows,  churches, 
club  houses,  farm  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  where  handsome,  permanent 
effect  is  desired. 

Certain-teed  Rubber  Shingles  are 

getting  the  preference  everywhere. 
When  trimmed  with  clay,  tile  or  metal 
ridge  coping,  they  are  most  artistic  in 
appearance — they  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of 
slate,  tile  or  wood  shingles. 

W rite  for  32  page  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tive  book  J-9  FREE.  “How  to  Build 
for  LESS  Money” — it  tells  you  all 
about  Certain- teed  Rubber  Shingles. 

It  is  yours  for  the 
asking. 


OUR  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
MAKE  LAYING  RECORDS 

Their  performance  in  the  North  American  Inter¬ 
national  Egg  Laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  (now 
in  progress)  is  proof  of  the  quality  of  Stock  wo  are 
producing.  Our  hens  are  Bred  to  Lay— and  they  Dol 

Here’s  an  Opportunity  for  You, 

Mr.  Poultryman. 

We  have  150  Two-Year-Old  Hens  and  350  One-Year- 
Olds  that  we  will  sell  NOW  at  $1.50  each.  Prim, 
clean,  sprightly,  sturdy  creatures— just  the  kind  of 
layers  YOU  want.  Also,  a  few  prime  cockerels  at 
attractive  prices. 

Wo  aro  booking  orders  for  Day-Old  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  Hatching— 1913  Delivery. 

Order  TODAY — ihe  stock  won’t  last  long*. 

Cullencross  Farms,  Box  999,  South  Columhia.N.  Y. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing’  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  til  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CAR  BOLIN  EU  M  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Stroet  New  York 


700  THOROUGHBRED  s.  c.  w.  leghorn  pullets. 

April- June  hatched.  Write  to 


JOPIN  LORTON  LEE, 


Carmel,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS  FOR 

,  SALE.  Also  a  tew  choice  Cockerels.  All  hardy, 
healthy  and  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Write 

MAPI  K  GltOYE  FA  Kill,  Sinithviile,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale7Bffi'HTO»»F6?it?i.,,A&ciS?n”o: 

Q 


U  A  LIT  Y 

sale. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
J.  BE8WICK,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 

tev 


THE  FARMER  S  FOWL-Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
*  hly ,%KS,  $1.1)0  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  lHOb.  VVILDEK,  Route!,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Austin  s 200 strain  S,  C.  Rhods  Islund Rods 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
^  ,:1^  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings 
AUSTIN  S  POULTRY  FARM.Iiox  17,  Centro  Harbor  N.  H. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-prodnclng  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!I  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Freo  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

1  Send  Today  for  Froo  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  MassJ 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  early  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
hoi  n  Pullets,  $1.00  to  $1.25.  700  selected  yearling 
Hens,  85c.  Every  bird  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy 
ami  vigorous.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  upon  receipt  10<i. 
SUNNY'  HII.U  FA  KM  Flemington,  N.  J. 

S.  C .  W .  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breoders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  froe  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  As  KICK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Celected  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens— 

**  One  and  two  years  old.  One  of  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  -  J.  M,  CASK,  Ciilboii,  N.  Y. 


1 000  ’sTF LEGHORN  "if  $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  PULLETS*" HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  andP.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 


R. I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 

QTMnr  ATi>gSl?rmi^tcJ?ing:;  list  on  request. 

SINCLAIR  SMI  III,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I0fl  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR  SALE  ;it  farmer’s  prices. 

°  Write  your  wants  G.  F.  William  sen,  Flanders,  N  J. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  strains  of 
superior  layers.  High-class  exhibition  and  bred 
ing  birds  for  sale.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval. 

D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N  Y 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS-ffi^S: 

Lightand  Dark  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Year¬ 
lings  and  April  hatched  from  $1.50  and  upwards 

F.  >1.  ITtESUOTT,  -  laVEKDALE,  N.  ,1. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  YEARLING  HENS~,'1'h? 

of  breeders.  ABELL’S  Orpington  Yards,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.,  24,  Athens,  Pa. 
PEKIN  DRAKF  S—Pare  »» t  s  tock  ( Hal  lock  - 

X  LLINari  Weber).  AM  large  and 

vigorous.  April  and  May  hatched.  Price $3.00  while 
they  last.  G.  H.  DOWSE,  Wrenthaji,  Mass. 


Mammoth 


Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  hens;  pairs  not  akin. 
Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Trio  White  P.  Rocks. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS 

March  and  April  hatch;  free  range.  Cockerels  $3.00, 
or  two  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CAYUGA 
LAKE  ORCHARDS,  Tkumansburq,  N.  Y. 


PQULTRYMF  N"7?en<1  stanrP  for  Illustrated 
11  1  mCI1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 
R.  N.-Y’.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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October  26, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


When  making  shipments  insist  upon 
getting  a  receipt  for  your  goods  from 
the  transportation  company.  This  is  es¬ 
sential  and  constitutes  your  evidence  if 
it  is  necessary  to  present  claim  in  the 
event  of  loss  or  delay.  Do  not  give  up 
your  receipt  to  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  ;  have  your  agent  issue  a  duplicate 
and  when  payment  of  the  claim  is  made 
you  can  give  up  the  original. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  of  Joseph 
Corchia,  the  New  Jersey  fur  and  ginseng 
man?  On  February  29,  1912,  I  shipped 
him  a  nice  lot  of  furs,  worth  $31.95.  He 
made  no  remittance ;  then  I  wrote  him 
asking  to  hear  from  him  at  once.  He  has 
not  answered.  If  the  poor  fellow  is  dead 
he  has  my  sympathy  ;  if  he  is  living  and 
wants  to  conduct  a  swindle,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  punished.  E.  F.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

Wc  have  made  every  effort  to  collect 
the  above  account  for  the  subscriber 
without  success.  Our  last  report  on 
Mr.  Corchia  said  that  he  had  gone  to 
Italy.  We  have  no  assurance  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  return  or  not.  We 
are  publishing  the  above  letter  merely 
as  a  warning  to  raw  fur  shippers  in 
case  he  should  return  and  solicit  further 
shipments  from  country  people. 

We  also  have  a  claim  against  Alfred 
Post  &  Co.,  65  Greene  street,  New 
York,  for  a  balance  of  $23.62  due.  a 
Pennsylvania  subscriber  and  a  claim 
of  $110.57  from  a  Michigan  subscriber 
on  account  of  a  shipment  of  ginseng. 

Then  our  readers  will  remember  the 
Corry  Hide  &  Fur  Co.,  Corry,  Pa., 
which  concern  thinks  the  Editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  “Vile  Thing.”  We  earned 
this  distinction  by  showing  up  the 
peculiar  methods  by  which  this  com¬ 
pany  attempted  to  beat  a  subscriber 
out  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  value 
of  his  shipment  of  furs. 

We  also  feel  that  a  word  of  caution 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  regard  to 
the  St.  Louis  house  which  makes  a 
practice  of  sending  out  bombastic  liter¬ 
ature  accompanied  by  quotations  which 
are  higher  than  other  markets.  When 
the  furs  are  received  they  grade  the 
shipment  to  suit  themselves,  so  that  you 
realize  less  on  your  furs  than  though 
you  shipped  to  reliable  houses  in  other 
markets  where  your  goods  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  more  liberal  grading.  Some  of 
these  St.  Louis  houses  in  one  sentence 
would  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
buying  your  furs,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  charge  you  a  commission  when 
making  the  returns. 

At  this  time,  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  fur  season,  a  word  of  warning  is 
necessary  to  shippers  in  this  line.  Don't 
send  a  cent’s  worth  of  goods  to  any 
individual  or  firm  until  you  have  some 
assurance  of  their  reliability  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Of  course,  any  house  to 
which  you  have  shipped  previously  and 
you  have  received  fair  treatment  would 
be  sufficient  assurance  to  warrant  your 
further  patronage.  Shippers  will  save 
themselves  trouble  and  loss  by  looking 
up  unknown  houses  before  making 
shipments  to  them. 

Last  Spring,  desiring  the  services  of  a 
patent  attorney,  1  wrote  the  firm  of  Far- 
num  &  Sues,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  ad¬ 
vertised  patents  secured,  or  fees  returned. 
In  reply  I  got  a  nice  letter  from  them,  re¬ 
questing  all  papers  pertaining  to  my  inven¬ 
tion,  and  to  please  send  $15  on  account, 
all  of  which  conditions  I  complied  with. 
After  repeated  delays  on  account  of  alleged 
sickness,  etc.,  disputes  arose  between  the 
patent  attorneys  and  myself  as  to  the 
proper  specifications  for  the  invention  on 
which  I  desired  the  patent.  Farnum  & 
Sues  refused  to  give  further  assistance.  I 
then  made  a  demand  for  everything  of  mine 
they  held,  including  a  drawing,  copy  of 
my  own  specifications,  and  the  $15  sent 
them  on  account.  They  have  not  only  de¬ 
layed  my  business,  but  retained  my  draw¬ 
ing,  which  represents  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  also  kept  the  $15,  which  by  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  their  advertisement  should  have  been 
returned  to  me.  I  have  employed  every 
means  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to  give 
me  honorable  treatment,  and  I  now  write 
you  to  see  if  you  can  get  my  drawing, 
money  and  other  property.  h.  p. 

Massachusetts.  Jan.  9,  1912. 

We  have  had  no  little  correspondence 
with  the  firm  of  Farnum  &  Sues  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  subscriber’s  claim.  In  the 
meantime  the  firm’s  name  has  changed 
to  Sues  &  Co.,  apparently  Mr.  Farnum 
having  withdrawn  from  the  partnership. 
We,  however,  have  been  unable  to  in¬ 
duce  Mr.  Sues,  who  carried  on  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  to  either  return  the  ad¬ 
vanced  fee  of  $15,  which,  according  to 
the  promise  of  his  advertisement,  he 
was  obliged  to  do,  or  to  get  the  draw¬ 
ing  which  belongs  to  the  subscriber  in 
question.  The  last  letter  we  received 
from  Sues  &  Co.  intimated  that  he  was 
placing  a  claim  against  this  subscriber 
in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collec¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
his  failure  to  live  up  to  a  previous 
agreement  to  return  to  us  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  drawing.  Since  an  advertise¬ 


ment  of  this  firm  in  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  means  of 
putting  the  subscriber  in  communication 
with  this  firm,  we  are  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  him  and  refunding  the 
$15,  plus  the  value  of  the  drawing, 
which  is  $5,  making  a  total  of  $20.  We 
also  stand  ready  to  protect  the  sub¬ 
scriber  against  the  threatened  lawsuit 
and  sustain  him  in  any  expense  which 
he  may  be  put  to  in  defending  the  pro¬ 
posed  action.  We  feel  that  our  readers 
who  may  have  inventions  to  be  patented 
are  entitled  to  the  experience  of  this 
Massachusetts  farmer. 

Received  payment  yesterday  from  Na¬ 
tional  Express  Company  for  the  two  crates 
of  grapes  that  were  short  in  a  shipment  to 
a  New  York  commission  house  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14  last.  This  is  the  last  of  the  bills  I 
gave  you  for  collection,  as  the  rest  have 
all  been  paid.  Thank  you  again. 

New  York.  E.  C.  Q. 

This  refers  to  a  shipment  of  five 
crates  of  grapes,  two  of  which  were  lost. 
It  took  some  time  to  convince  the  ex¬ 
press  company  that  they  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  loss. 

Last  January  a  party  by  the  name  of 
M.  K.  Thorp,  secretary  of  the  Flanders 
Milk  and  Cream  Association,  came  to  my 
place  and  asked  me  if  1  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  this  association.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  care  to,  as  1  was  con¬ 
templating  making  a  change  in  the  sale 
of  my  milk,  so  I  could  receive  a  better 
price.  He  left,  saying  he  would  call  again. 
He  came  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  asking  if 
I  had  made  any  change.  I  said  no';  had 
seen  several  parties,  but  made  no  agree¬ 
ment.  He  said  I  would  do  better  by  join¬ 
ing  the  association.  He  asked  me  to  try 
it  for  a  while.  I  said  I  would  if  he 
would  give  me  a  release  at  any  time.  He 
agreed  to  this  if  1  would  give  him  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  make  arrangements.  In  June 
last  I  had  opportunity  to  make  better  ar¬ 
rangements  to  take  effect  on  August  1. 

I  notified  the  association  on  July  6  that 
I  wished  to  withdraw  July  31.  They  did 
not  reply  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Thorp ; 
he  said  they  had  to  hold  a  meeting,  first. 
The  president  had  been  absent  from  the 
previous  one,  but  another  would  be  held 
in  a  few  days.  A  few  days  later  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  stating  they  would  not  re¬ 
lease  me.  I  wrote,  explaining  the  agree¬ 
ment  I  had,  but  received  no  answer.  Any 
member  withdrawing  is  fined  $25  and  this 
is  deducted  from  the  milk  money.  The  by¬ 
laws  say  any  member  can  withdraw  any 
time,  provided  he  gives  sufficient  notice  and 
satisfactory  reason.  Can  you  help  me  in 
this  matter?  I  would  like  to  secure  my 
money.  I  have  witnesses  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Thorp  offered  to  give  me  a  release  at 
any  time  I  asked  for  it.  P.  w.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  letter  is  illustrative  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  farmer’s  loose 
methods  of  doing  business.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  subscriber  was 
given  the  assurances  as  stated,  but  he 
should  have  had  a  contract  in  writing 
to  this  effect  before  delivering  any  milk. 
When  a  dispute  arises  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  your  case  on  a  verbal  understand¬ 
ing.  A  definite  contract  or  agreement 
will  often  save  annoyance  and  loss  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Can  you  do  anything  for  me  in  regard 
to  a  claim  I  have  against  the  Long  Island 
Express  Co.  for  loss  of  baby  chicks  during 
the  past  season?  My  record  of  loss  is  as 
follows : 

May  4,  to  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  24  chicks 

dead  . .  $2.40 

May  4,  to  Washington,  N.  J.,  69 

chicks  dead  .  6.90 

May  9,  to  Leonard  Bridge,  Ct.,  50 

chicks  dead  .  5.00 

$14.30 

I  know  that  my  chicks  were  strong  and 
none  of  the  shipments  where  1  suffered 
loss  were  on  the  road  over  24  to  30  hours. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  chicks  were  not 
properly '  handled  and  were  smothered,  yet 
I  cannot  get  anything  from  the  company, 
as  they  claim  they  are  not  responsible  so 
long  as  they  deliver  the  chicks  promptly.  I 
have  shipped  as  far  as  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and 
have  not  lost  more  than  two  to  the  hun¬ 
dred.  a.  H.  P. 

New  York. 

We  took  this  claim  up  with  the  Long 
Island  Express  Co.  and  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  about  it.  The 
contention  of  the  company  was  that 
there  had  been  no  negligence  shown  on 
their  part  in  the  handling  of  the  ship¬ 
ments,  and  furthermore  that  “the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  shipper  and  carrier 
provided  that  the  company  shall  not  be 
liable  for  loss,  nor  for  the  death,  injury 
or  escape  of  live  freight,  the  company 
not  being  a  carrier  thereof  except  at 
owner’s  risk.”  Of  course  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  most  cases  for  the  ship¬ 
per  to  prove  negligence  on  the  part  of 
an  express  company,  but  where  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  animal,  or  as  in  this  case 
animals,  die  in  shipment,  having  been 
property  crated,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
has  been  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  car¬ 
rier.  The  Long  Island  Express  Co.  are 
certainty  putting  a  big  handicap  on 
Long  Island  poultrymen  in  the  manner 
of  handling  their  shipments.  We  have 
found  other  express  companies  more 
liberal  in  adjusting  complaints  of  this 
kind,  and  if  the  policy  is  pursued  we 
predict  it  will  have  the  effect  of  driv¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  the  poultry  industry 
away  from  Long  Island,  which  is  so 
very  well  suited  to  it. 
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Know  the  make-up 
of  roofing  you  buy 

On  the  make-up  de¬ 
pends  how  long  it  will 
last,  and  how  little  it 
costs  you  in  the  end. 


is  made  of  genuine  asphalt, 
produced  by  Nature  in 
Nature’s  slow  sure  way. 
It  has  the  lasting  life  that 
gives  it  greatest  resistance 
to  weather. 

Genasco  costs  about  the 
same  as  ordinary  roofings 
in  the  beginning,  and  costs 
less  in  the  end,. because  it 
lasts  so  long. 

Comes  in  rolls  with  either  mineral 
or  smooth  surface.  Ready  and  easy 
to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  valuable  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  sam¬ 
ples— free. 

The  Kant -leak  Kleet, 

for  smooth-surface  roof¬ 
ings,  does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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The 
SURE 
Power 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  _ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes.  ^ 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  ol 
facts  and  figures. 

nr  |  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
W  rite.  t>uy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


1 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla, N.  Y. 


Every  Time  You  See  a  Booster 
Think  of 


GROUND  95% 
THROUGH 
100  MESH  SCREEN 
80s  THROUGH 
200  MESH  SCREEN 


CONTAINING 

Ilf, 

PHOSPHORUS 
29 1% 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 


A  Stupendous  Fraud 

IF  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  is  not  a  material 
which  will  increase  crop  yields  and 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  frauds, 
'thirty  of 'the  best  farming  States  are  buy¬ 
ing  it  in  carload  lots,  and  last  year  the  sales 
in  several  Statesincreased  100«t.  If  you  want 
information  on  this  material,  write  us. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Ground  Rock  Dept.  Columbia,  Tenn. 


THE  HALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
AVeight.,  6  oz.;  height,  3%  in.  No. 

oil,  boo  1  or  glups.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple. 
Fifty  hours’  light  coats  25«:.  Ideal  for  Night 
Fishing.  Trapping  ,  Hunting.  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  the  farm  or  machinery.  Writ* 
today  for  Free  C&talocruo. 

jo5i\  si.n.noivs  co. 

64  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 


No  doubt  about  the  profitable 
returns  from  Early  Vegetables,  Oranges, 
Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in 
the  famous  Manatee  Country,  Brooksvhle  and  An-1 
nuttalagga.  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured  f 
reasonably  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De¬ 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  Quick  transportation 
big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 


to 


J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind,  Aet. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  285  NORFOLK,  VA. 
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IN  THE 

SOUTH 


Don’t  Delay  Buying 
A  Farmers’  Favorite 

Cider  Mill  and  Press 

Cider  making  time  is  right  at  hand. 
Don't  depend  on  your  neighl>or’s 
press.  Have  one  of  your  own,  A 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE  Cider  Mill 
and  Press  Combined— one  that  grinds 
your  appit-s  into  a  fine  pomace  and 
gets  all  the  cider.  The  Farmers' 
Favorite  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit 
every  farmer.  If  you  want  only 
a  small  one,  we  have  that ;  if 
you  want  a  large  one,  we  also  have 
that.  Tell  us  about  how  many 
barrels  you  want  to  grind  and  press 
per  hour,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  Partners’  Favorite  that 
best  suit®  *  our  needs.  Write  at  once. 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Box  839  Higganum.Conn* 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects  ^ 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
free  trial.  VVe  take  it  back 
and  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avenue, 
lansing,  Mich. 


Low-Down  Steel  Wheel  Wagons 

Are  fast  replacing  the  high  farm  wagons  for 
general  farm  work.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
Low-Down  wagon  makes  easier  work  for  the 
man  and  no  harder  for  the  team.  One  man 
can  do  most  of  his  farm  work  alone  with  the 
Low-Down  wagon.  Get  our  free  catalogue. 
HAVAHA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
w  from  factory,  No  traveling  men.  Got  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Oast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  EineHush,  N.Y. 


Cut  Your  Barn  Work  in  Half 


„>  doing  filthy  bam  chores.  Star  Litter  Carriers  will  cut 
your  barn  work  right  in  two — do  ALL  the  dirty,  disagree 
able  part  for  you. 

STAR  LITTER  CARRIERS 


Most  complete 
line  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  world. 


Just  load  at  the  drop — a  push  sends  it  to  the  spreader  or 
manure  pile;  it  dumps  and  returns  automatically. 
You’re  through  almost  before  you  start. 

Cron  Dl-inc  Valuable  plans  and  in-  f 

Irree  rians  formation  by  ourrara-/  M  4  u  ' 

experts,  alsocompleto  catalog  of  Star 
Barn  Equipment,  sent  free.  Send  a 
rough  layout  of  your  barn,  that  a  all. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

3887  Hunt  Street  Harvard 


STARiiusJLINI 
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EVERY  farmer  who  wants  the  best  engine  will  lose  no  time  getting  in 
his  request  for  all  the  facts  about  the  Witte  Gasoline  Engine.  NOW 
sold  direct— no  dealers— making  it  the  cheapest  good  engine  on  the 
market.  The  dealer’s  profits  are  yours.  For  25  years  the  standard — 
the  best  farm  engine  built  today.  61  distinct  points  of  superiority.  The  free 
book  tells  all.  We  are  pioneers  in  gasoline  engines,  for  25  years  we’ve  led 
the  field.  While  Witte  prices  are  very  low  we  want  to  hammer  home  quality. 
It  s  quality  that  pares  down  your  gasoline  bill  to  an  average  ofonecentan 
hour  per  horse  power.  It’s  Quality  that  gives  you  a  five-year  guarantee  on 


That’s  why  you  should  be  satisfied 


Not  only  the  dealer’s  profit  on  these  splendid  engines  is  yours,  but 
another  great  saving;  we  have  our  own  gas  well.  It  costs  us  nothing 
for  power  to  operate.  Fuel  for  long  tests  of  every  engine;  fuel  for 
heating,  lighting,  forge  and  foundry— all  free  to  us  and  free  to  you, 
cut  off  the  already  low  factory  price. 

WRITE-get  the  entire  Witte  offer — get  the  Witte  engine  facts — 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  1 S93 


a  wealth  of  engine  information.  Get  the  factory  prices— 60  days’ 
trial- the  5-year  guarantee.  All  this  mailed  to  you  at  once  tor 
your  request  on  postal  card. 

The  most  liberal  proposition  made  by  any  engine  factory  in  the 
country.  None  other  caw  meet  it.  Write  and  see.  Mention  horte 
power  needed  or  machinery  you  want  to  run. 

Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . . 

Good  to  Choice . ’’  ^8 

Lower  Grades  . '94 

Storage . ....'.  .28 

State  Dairy,  best . .28 

Common  to  Good . \ . <>2 

Factory . '<>1 

Packing  Slock . 20 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market.  Arm  at.  29  cetus 
Boston,  western  creamery.  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  31  cents 
EGGS 

White,  good  to  choice .  45 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 3c, 

Common  to  Good . . 

Western,  best . , . ,  ’  ’ ‘ 

Under  grades . 

Checks  ami  dirties . 

Storage  . 


Grapes.  Niagara,  20-lb.  bkt . 30 

Delaware,  ilb.  bkt . 07 

Concord,  41b.  bkt . 06 

Bulk,  ton .  30.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5,00 

VEGETA  BLK8 

Potatoes — bong  Island,  bbl . 2. 00 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  do 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.35 

Beets,  bbl . '  .50 

Brussels  Sprouts  at . 05 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . ”  .50 

Celery,  dost,  bunches...., . 15 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . ! _  .75 

Dong  Island,  bbl . ,  2.00 

Cabbage,  bbl.. . ,50 

Ton-...- .  .  5 .00 

Lettuce. Hjbbl.  bkt..... . 25  ® 

Mushrooms, lb.  . id  ,<*, 

Sweet  corn,  100 . 75  @ 

Dima  beans,  bu . .  .  75  rco 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  Tim  lb.  bag . 25  ® 

Orange  Co-..  100  lb  bag . DO  @ 

Peppers.  bt»t  .  75 

Peas.  Southern.bu . .  i.do 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  . 75 

String  Beans,  bu . 35 

Squash,  bbl . ho 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey,  bkt. . 30 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box..  . DO 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75 

Rutabaga . 75 

N  U !  8. 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu .  5.00 

Southern .  3.50 

Cultivated .  l.ou 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 14  ® 

Buckwheat,  lb . 10  ® 

Extracted,  lb .  ]  .07  ® 

DIVE  POULTRY 
Chickens,  lb . 


Roosters . 

Ducks . . 

Geese . 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 

DRESSED  PC UD 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb.... 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

Broilers,  common  to  good  ... 

Fryers  . . 

(fowls . 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

HAY 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  Mixed . 

Clover . 

Straw,  Rye . 

Oat  and  Wheat . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  IU0  lbs . 

Bulls . . 

Cows .  .  . . 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls.... . 

Sheep,  101)  lbs.. . 

Lambs .  ........ . . 

Hogs . . . . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  I.  Northern  Spring  . 

No.  2,  Red . 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 

COTTON 

New  Fork  Middling  Upland. 

Middling  Gulf . 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling 

Good  Middling . 

WOOL 

NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed  .....  22  @1  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . . 2‘>  ®  .30 

Kentucky,  throe  eighths  blood .  JJ2 

Micnigan.  half  blood . . . 27 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime _ _ _  .12  ® 

Common . . .  .08  r@ 

Pork,  lightweights . 1214@ 

Mediums  and  heavy . 11  ® 
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<’HE  ESE 

Full  Cream,  best .  ]7 

Common  to  Good . .14 


Skims. 


PRICES. 

Prevailing  prices  on  produce  and  other 
staples  are  as  follows: 

Potatoes,  from  fanners  at  present  time, 
60  to  70  cents  per  bushel ;  rotting  very 
badly.  Hay,  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  very 
good  crop.  Corn,  80  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  40  cents ;  wheat,  90  cents.  Live 
cattle,  about  six  cents  per  pound  ;  live  hogs, 
eight  cents. 

Good  peaches,  $2  per  bushel.  Apples,  50 
to  80  cents  per  bushel ;  hand  picked  may 
range  50  to  60  cents  later.  Eggs,  28  to 
80  cents. 

Cabbage,  celery,  cauliflower,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  etc.,  every  farmer  a  law  unto  him¬ 
self  as  to  prices :  cabbage,  one  to  three 
cents  per  pound.  Butter,  28  to  32  cents; 
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BEANS 

Marrow,  1  (JO  lbs .  4  50 

Madium .  4  Si 

pea . ^ 

Yellow  Eye .  4  n.-. 

Bed  Kid  nay . . ‘  ’  375 

White  Kidney . 505 

Lima.  California . ”  | “ ’’  0  40 

HOPS 

Prime  t.o  Choice .  31 

Common  to  Good . .  27 

Pacific  < ’oast . on 

Old  Stock . .........  ‘(ig 

German  Crop . .  .  .44 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 09 

Common  to  good . ‘  07 

Sun  dried .  04fipa> 

Chops,  160  lbs . .  I  35 

Raspberries .  ia 

Cherries . '1 

Blackberries . jj 

Huckleberries . .!!.'!!"!!”!  43 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples — Wealthy,  bbl . 2.00 

Alexander  . ’’’’  9*50 

Gravenstein . 9'nii 

Blush . ;;;;  2.00 

York  Imperial .  9.00 

Twenty-ounce . 2.00 

King .  '  0  00 

Fall  Pippin . 2.00 

McIntosh . .  2  50 

Greening . 1.75 

Holland .  "  9’0'n 

Baldwin . j'75 

Western  box . ‘  75 

Common  and  drops . .’ _  50 

Crabapples,  bbl  1 . .  .  i.dq 

Peaches.  Western  N.  Y,  bkt..  '■>:> 

Pears— Kieffer.  bbl .  ’  niO 

Bartlett,  bbl . 3  00 

Seekel .  5i)U 

Bose,  bbl . 400 

Anjou  . 3.00  ®  4.00 

rh^.rgeaU .  2-50  ®  4  50 

Sheluon  .  4,00  ®  6.50 

riuiST™*.-:::::::::::::::::—  ’-g  g*-» 
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it  matches  garden  truck  pretty  well  as  to 
prices. 

No  cheese  is  made  in  this  part  of  Clarion 
County,  Pa.  Milk,  by  pint  or  quart  bottle, 
eight  cents  per  quart.  26  quarts  per  $1  by 
taking  tickets;  cream,  per  pint,  10  cents. 

Poultry  generally  very  high  :  dressed,  18 
to  22  cents  per  pound,  retail.  No  sheep 
raised  around  here.  Tomatoes,  standard 
price.  50  cents  per  bushel. 

East  Brady  has  about  1.450  inhabitants. 
Industries  mostly  coal  mining  and  railroad 
yards.  Poor  farming  community. 

Clarion  Co..  Pa.  p.  a.  d. 

Corn  and  wheat  are  the  principal  crops 
grown  here.  A  great  many  hogs  are  fed. 
but  few  cattle,  and  very  little  dairying. 
Tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  are  grown  for 
the  canneries- 

Prices:  Corn.  65  cents  a.  bushel;  wheat.. 
95  ;  hogs,  $8.50  per  hundred  ;  cows,  $40  to 
$60.  Cream  gatherers  paying  26  cents  for 
cream,  which.  Ls  shipped  to  an  Indiana po-ILs 
creamery.  Eggs,  25  cents;  chickens,  II 
cents;  butter.  23  cents;  tomatoes.  $9,  and 
sweet  corn,  $8.50  per  ton  at  cannery. 

Hope,  Ind.  c.  e. 

Oats,  40  cents;  corn,  new.  per  bushel, 
50  cents ;  potatoes,  6»>  cents ;  wheat.  $1  ; 
hay,  on  track.  $15  per  ton  ;  milk,  price  to 
farmer,  1.6  cents  per  gallon;  hogs,  8 '/i 
cents  per  pound. 

Cattle  values  depend  so  much  on  quality 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  price;  all  the 
way  from  three  cents  per  pound  for  cows 
to  11  cents  per  pound  for  choice  steers. 
The  bulk  of  the  sales  between  six  and 
seven,  cents  per  pound.  a.  w.  T. 

Black  Lick,  O. 

Horses,  $75  to  $150  ;  milch  cows.  $40  to 
$65;  hogs,  $8  to  $8.50  per  hundred;  wheat, 
$1;  corn,  70  cents;  oats,  30  cents;  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  $10  to  $13  per  ton;  clover.  $s  ; 
Alfalfa,  $14;  milk,  12  cents  per  gallon; 
butter,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound  :  eggs,  20 
cents  per  dozen;  apples,  20  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  ;  potatoes,  GO  cents  per  bushel ;  sweet *  1 * * * * * * 
potatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel ;  onions,  60  : 
cents  per  bushel ;  green  beans,  40  cents  per 
bushel ;  tomatoes,  35  cents  per  bushel ;  I 
dried  beaus,  $3  per  bushel.  e.  q. 

Bartholomew  Co..  Ind. 

Corn,  light  crop,  about  two-thirds,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  quite  late,  some 
being  cut  before  ripe  in  order  to  save  the 
fodder.  Potatoes,  poor  crop  ;  early  planted 
very  light  crop,  in  many  cases  much  less 
than  100  bushels  per  acre;  late  planted, 
much  better,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  fair 
crop;  the  entire  yield  will  not  be  more 
than  60  per  cent.  Apples,  small  crop  and 
prices  low ;  one  dealer  offering  $2  for 
strictly  No.  1.  smooth  and  free  from  bruise 
of  any  kind,  not  less  than  2V>  inches  in 
diameter,  and  $1.25  for  remainder  of  hand 
picked;  the  largest  buyer  in  this  section 
is  offering  $1.50,  delivered,  and  asking  40 
cents  for  empty  barrels.  Pears,  fair  crop 
and  selling  $1  a  bushel,  delivered  to  sta¬ 
tion.  Peaches,  average  crop,  selling  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Buckwheat,  average  crop,  $1 
per  bushel.  Cabbages,  good  crop,  selling 
75  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds;  some  extra 
fine  sold  at  1%  cents  per  pound.  Cows, 
$45  to  $60;  choice  cows,  $75.  Butter, 
creamery.  37  cents;  eggs.  37  to  40,  Corn 
and  cornmeal,  $1.75;  mixed  feed.  $1.60; 
oats,  $1.25  2^4-bushel  bag.  Pigs,  six  weeks 
old,  $2.50  each :  hogs.  $10  per  100  pounds. 
Potatoes.  60  to  65  cents.  Turnips,  40  cents 
per  bushel.  Fowls,  live  weight,  15  cents 

per  pound.  K. 

Worthington.  Mass. 

BeArmon  Automatic 
TRAP  NEST 

Make  Your  Own  Trap  Nests 

For  $1.00  will  mail  you 

- -  blue  print 

drawings  and  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  an  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  Trap  Nest, 
that  is  both  cheap  and  sim- 

mu  ■  . . ■mi . .  111  1  Geo.  W.  DeArnion,  91 1 

- ==Sr-  »  IV.  Superior  A  v©.,  Day  ton,  O. 

FAR  CAI  C— On  account  of  departure:  an  entire 

I  UI1  unLt  Stock  Farm  in  Port,  Washington,  D. 

D  March  and  April  Pullets,  all  kinds  $1.25  apiece. 

Docks  and  Cockerels,  $2.50  apiece.  Geese,  $2  apiece. 

Pekin  Ducks,  $1.25 apiece.  Muscovy  Ducks,  $1  apiece. 

Drakes,  $2.  Homer  Pigeons,  $1  a  pair.  Laying 

yearling  Hens,  $1.50  apiece.  Several  Berkshire 

Boars,  Da  year  old,  registered,  $15  apiece.  A  fine 

driving  Horse,  16  hands.  $200.  Wagon  and  carriages. 
4,000  Egg  Cyphers  Incubator,  $275.  Small  Cyphers 

luO  egg  incubator,  $10  each.  Nine  and  a  half  acres  land 
with  pond  and  spring.  Cottage.  Garage  for  1  autos. 
Lanuee  brooder;  house  and  poultry  houses;  $25,000. 
At  small  distance  from  Port  Washington.  Larjje 
tract  for  garden  and  fino  orchard.  A  nice  place  for 

pnuliry  raising  and  gardening. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plumbeacii  Farm,  Port  Washinnton,  L  I 
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MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  of 
charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1841 

R.  MacKEDLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTFn-(  alves-  Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs.  Chest- 
a  tiU,  "S  Hiack  Walnuts,  Butternms, 
Shellbarks,  MM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO..  Conimis- 
sion  Merchants,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Cfn  Small  consignments  from 
j-  LIU i  producers  in  Ohio  and 
7  Michigan  bring  attractive  pricer. 
Holer  to  Rural  Xew-Vorlo-r,  Pun’s  or  Brndxti eel’s. 

Zenith  Butter  8  E(jo  Ca.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO..  Corn, 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York- 

HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

nes  Butter,  Eggs  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

Solicited.  34  An  36  Little  lfith  St..  New  York- 

ft  I  FOREMAN  WANTS  POSITION  ON  FARM. 
n  1  Dairy,  Reference.  F.  H0LZHAUSER.  Madison,  0. 

W ANT KD— By  young  married  man— Position  on 
M  chicken  farm  to  learn  business.  Board  for  him¬ 
self  and  wife.  Small  salary.  Address  C.  S.,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

YoungMan  Wishes  Position  on  Stoch  Farm 

157  Main  St.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


•■"w^viNr 


’ED  -  - 

Partner  in  Jersey  and  Dairy  Business. 

A(i<trft»g  M  M.  (J.  -  Rural  New-Yorker,  N.  Y. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ,i,='Zi: 

1»S  l'>  farms  thi-niiKliout  New  York  .Slate,  lleierem-o 
OU  reipieat.  Caialus  sent  t»  preapurtl ve  purelmaers. 
C.  6.  Y  A  UK  It  A  CO.,  73(1  IVess  Itld)-.,  MiiRlmmton,  X.  Y. 


Da  rv  Farm  fnr  p~ navi,,i-'  a»  output  of  be- 

UQ  1  j  "TV  1,1  IUI  tween  800  and  900  quarts  of 

milk  and  4o  quarts  of  cream  a  day  at  10c.  for  milk  ami 
00c.  for  cream.  Town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  For  full 
particulars  address  D.  F.  F.,  13  Dean  St.,  Eitolewood,  N.  J. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA  crop! 

Plenty  rainfall.  Good  markets.  Land  cheap,  but 

•  Literature  and  information 

J'  RKL.  Write  H.  J.  MAXPIKLI),  State  1  ni migration 
Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Connecticut  Farmer  ^.^^'^d’vn8 * * 

age.  i),  acres,  more  than  half  tillable;  9- room  house, 
basement  barn,  lot  of  wood  and  timber;  barn  lull  of 
hay.  Bargain  for  a  quick  sale.  G  ” 

Real  Estate  Broker,  88  State  St., 


H.  CARRIER, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

124  Acre  Farm  near  Newtown,  Pa„  For  Sale 

substantial  atone  house  of  16  rooms,  bath— wide  hull  and 
open  stairway— porches— hot  water,  heat,  electric  lights, 
line  old  shade  trees— tenant  house — large  barns — Xe,li- 
ailing  meadow,  Only  5  minutes  to  railroad  station  ami 
trolleys— near  Philadelphia — Trenton  markets.  A  splen¬ 
did  farm  and  country  house— offered  at  a  bar  train  on 
a  quick  sale.  HORACE  Cl.  REEDER,  Newtown,  Pa. 

For  Sale  at  North  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

A  farm  of  77  acres,  20  acres  of  orchard.  Also  small 
fruits;  eleven-room  houso;  ample  barns  in  lino  re¬ 
pair;  well  watered;  ice  supply.  School,  store  and 
cnrrrcn  near  by.  A  very  attractive  country  home 
Nold  only  on  account  of  death  of  owner.  Inciuire 
on  premises  or  address 

MRS.  CORTLAND  A  SKINNER,  -  North  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  at  One-Half  Value 

THE  OAK  GROVE  SQUAB  FARM — largest  successful  poul¬ 
try  and  squab  ; arm  on  Eastern  Dong  Island.  Best 
trade  for  all  products  at  best  prices.  Main  building 
over  400  feet  long.  Thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every 
particular.  Price.  $5,0(10;  less  than  half  original 
,c,Sl1-  For  particulars  address  A.  H. 

1  EiNNY,  Oak  Grove  Squab  Farm,  Riverhead,  N.Y. 

Heavy  Financial  Loss  in  Other  Business  Forces 
this  Money-Making  Farm,  Stock,  Tools,  Hay 
and  Grain  on  the  Market 

220  acres;  12-room  house,  just  painted  and  papered 
inside;  good  condition;  tenement  house,-  largo 
barns;  room  for  -10  head  stock;  large  silo;  $1,500 
worth  timber;  180  acres  cultivated;  on  macadam 
road:  Ue  miles  to  railroad  station;  80  rods  to  school. 
Twenty  cows  and  heifers,  registered  Holstein  bull, 

2  pair  horses  worth  $800,  2  lumber  wagons,  2  plat¬ 
form  wagons,  one  1-horse  wagon,  1  buggy,  sleighs, 
4  sets  of  harness,  mower,  rake,  snlkey  plows, 
sulitey  cultivators,  harrows,  reaper.  I  acre  pota¬ 
toes,  plenty  corn  to  lill  silo,  8  acres  buckwheat,  lot 
o'  hay,  straw,  other  grain.  $7,000.  $4,500  cash;  bal¬ 
ance.  tune. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SO  2.75 
@  3.50 
®  2.75 
@  2.50 
®  3.75 
®  3.110 
®  2.75 
®  3.00 
®  4.00 
®  2.50 
®  3.00 
®  2.25 
®  2.50 
SO  1.25 

®  e.oo 

®  .50 

®  1.75 
®  6.00 
@10  00 
®  6.00 


"Kindly  ship  at  once  t-o  my  farm  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  J.,  another  barrel  of  your  'Sal-Vet.’  I  found 
one  of  my  sheep  in  the  barn,  hunting  for  the  empty 
*  barrel,  and  when  it  found  it,  it  thrust  its  head  and 
body  into  it,  to  get  what  little  of  the  preparation 
there  was  left  in  it.  Hence  this  order. 

"Aug.  Walters, 

“173  W.  83rd  St..  New  York  City.” 


“  I  have  kept  hogs  all  my  life,  and  have  fed  lots  of 
grain  to  make  them  grow.  I  sold  one  lot  of  hogs 
before  I  got  the  shipment  of  ‘Sal-Vet,’  but  kept  an 
equal  number.  I  fed  ‘Sal-Vet’  to  the  latter  for  two 
weeks,  and  while  they  were  not  as  old  as  the  first 
lot,  I  sold  them,  and  they  weighed  250  pounds  more 
than  the  oldest  which  had  not  had  ‘Sal-Vet.’ 

"John  E.  Severence, 

"Savannah,  N.Y.” 


“Some  of  my  pigs  were  so  sick  I  thought  they  were 
beyond  medicine  or  other  help.  They  would  not 
eat.  and  were  the  poorest  pigs  1  ever  saw.  After 
feeding  them  ‘Sal-Vet’  for  thirty  days,  they  were 
put  in  good  condition.  Have  been  feeding  it  ever 
since,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  my  hogs.  „ 

“Thos.  H.  Brush, 

“Greenlawn,  N.  Y.” 


.  _  >pi 

eleven  very  thin  ones  in  the  bunch.  I  sold  five  of 
these  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  takes  extra  good 
care  of  his  stock,  and  they  kept  growing  poorer 
right  along.  Last  week  one  of  these  died,  and  he 
found  her  full  of  stomach  worms.  Those  I  kept 
are  fine  sheep  now.  They  seem  to  have  gained  every 
miuute  since  they  have  had  ‘Sal-Vet.’ 

"(Signed)  Geo.  E.  Traxwell, 

"Route  No.  5,  Rome,  New  York.” 

S.  R.  FEIL.  Pres. 
Registered 
Pharmacist 
and  Grad¬ 
uate  of 
the 
National 
Institute  of 
Pharmacy 


—To  Make  Them  Grow  Faster 

— Thrive  Better— Look  Better 

—Put  on  Flesh  on  No  More 

—GET  RID  OF  THE  WORMS 

— Save  Your  Stock  B  osses 

I  have  done  it  for  thousands  of  farmers  and  stockmen — I  am  doing  it  every  day 
— I’ll  do  it  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last 
all  your  stock  sixty  days.  If  it  doesn’t  do  what  I  claim  I’ll  gladly  cancel  the  charge. 


The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  a  remarkable  change  Sal-Vet  will  work  on  your  sheep,  your  hogs,  your  horses  and  cattle. 
I  want  to  show  you  how  it  will  improve  their  condition — make  them  thrive  better — look  better — put  on  more  flesh — and, 
above  all,  get  rid  of  the  worms  and  parasites,  which  are  the  biggest  drain  on  your  stock  profits.  After  you  seethe 
wonderful  results  Sal  Vet  produces  you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  its  small  cost  and  order  more.  Remember,  /  don’t  ask 
•  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  I  prove  all  my  claims  first. 

Your  Stock  Will  Doctor  Themselves 

A lo  Drenching— hlo  Dosing— No  Mixing— No  Trouble  at  All 

Simply  place  the  Sal-Vet  I  send  you  where  all  your  farm  animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and  they  will  quickly 
rid  themselves  of  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms.  I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own  eyes  before  you  pay 
me  one  penny  how  Sal-Vet  will  save  your  sheep,  how  it  will  save  your  hogs,  how  it  will  protect  your  stock 
against  deadly  plagues,  how  it  will  make  all  your  farm  animals  look  better  and  put  on  more  flesh  with  no 
S.  R.  Feil,  Pres .  more  feed.  I  want  you  to  see  how  it  will  do  all  these  things  for  you  by  first  getting  rid  of  the  blood-sucking, 
and’^adu^TAhe  life-sapping,  disease-breeding  worms  and  then  by  putting  your  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  before  you  pay 
Pba™acy.In8titUtC  °f  me  a  cent.  That’s  why  I  make  you  this  unusual  offer. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 
THES.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

E.  N.-Y.,  10-26-13  Cleveland,  O. 


^  Send  No  Money 

v .  . . 


SIMPLY  FILL  OUT  UNO 
COUPON  TODAY 


MAIL 


Read  the  letters  at  the  right  from  grateful  farmers  and  stockmen  who  accepted  my  offer. 
See  how  Sal-Vet  stopped  their  losses  and  increased  their  profits,  how  it  rid  their  stock  of 
Ship  me  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  my  A  the  deadly  worms — how  it  prevented  losses  when  contagious  diseases  were  all  around 
stock  60  days..  I  will  pay  the  freight  ^  them.  It  will  do  as  much  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  fill  out  the  coupon — tell 
charges  when  it  V™  *  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  mail  it  to  me  and  I  will  ship  you  enough 

w)iaatyyounclaIm.  If  it  d^es  not,  you  are  to  >  Sal-Vet  to  last  your  stock  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it 
cancel  the  charge.  arrives  and  at  the  end  of  60  days  report  results.  If  Sal-Vet  does  not  do  what  I 

.  claim,  I’ll  cancel  the  charge — you  won’t  owe  me  one  penny.  Mail  the 

j^ame  .  coupon  today.  Address 

.  \  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President  <®> 

\  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Shipping  Sta . State. 

Number  _  _  ...  XT 

of  Sheep . Hogs . Cattle .  Horses. 


Proof  That  Proves 

From  Actual  Users 


“  Your  Sal-Vet,  has  clone  all  that  you  claim,  and 
perhaps  more.  Hog  cholera  has  been  all  around 
me.  and  I  have  not  had  one  sick  hog.  I  cannot 
praise  Sal-Vet  too  highly,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  all  hog  raisers.”— (Signed)  A.  O. 
Kellogg,  Troy  Grove,  Ill. 

“I  fed  a  carload  of  hogs  on  which  I  made  a 
thorough  test  of  Sal-Vet  for  seventy  days.  Cholera 
or  some  disease  like  it  was  killing  off  hogs  all 
around  me,  but  I  never  had  a  single  one  sick;  they 
remained  in  fine  condition  during  the  entire  time.” 
—(Signed)  tV.  C.  Grove,  Box  235,  Hominy,  Okla. 


“I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  Sal-Vet;  my 
hogs  are  doing  just  fine,  but  my  neighbors  all 
around  me,  who  have  not  used  Sal-Vet,  have  had 
heavy  losses.” — (Signed)  Jerry  C.  Smeltzcr,  Box  33, 
Canalou,  Mo  _ 

“All  last  winter  I  used  Sal-Vet  for  2,500  head  of 
yearlings,  and  can  not  find  words  to  say  the  good 
things  about  it  that  I  would  like.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Sal-Vet  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
keep  sheep  in  a  healthy  condition  and  in  excellent 
appetite.”— Svend  Maulaud,  Big  Timber,  Mont. 


“  We  have  given  the  preparation  (Sal-V et)  to  our 
milch  cows,  and  these  also  have  shown  great  im¬ 
provement  since.” — Geo.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Burnett, 
Wisconsin.  _ _ 

“Have  been  feeding  Sal-Vet  to  some  of  my 
horses  which  were  very  thin  and  In  a  run-down 
condition.  They  have  now  picked  up  in  flesh  and 
spirits  in  spite  of  the  heavy  work  incident  to  this 
time  of  the  year.”— Eli  Furland,  Artesian,  S.  I). 


WARNING 

Sal -Vet  cannot  be  successfully  imitated.  It  is 
prepared  according  to  a  secret  formula,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Feil,  Registered 
Pharmacist  and  Graduate  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Feil  has  been  engaged  in  Labora¬ 
tory  work  for  25  years,  and  was  formerly  assistant 
to  Dr.  Nathan  Rosewater,  former  chemist  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  Mr.  Feil 
has  also  installed  special  machinery,  at  an  expense 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  enabling  him  to  prepare 
Sal-Vet  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  the  same 
and  absolutely  unequaled  in  efficiency  as  a  worm 
destroyer  and  conditioner.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Look  at  the  name  carefully.  Get  the  original,  gen¬ 
uine  SAL-V  ET. 


DBIPEQ  «  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs., 
rnlullda  $<.U)0;  300  lbs.,  $13.00;  500  lbs.,  $21-12. 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  Never  sold  in 
bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  Sal-Vet  Packages. 


Shipments  also  made  from  our  Western  and  Southern 
Branch  Warehouses,  to  save  customers  time  and  freight. 
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SELECTING  THE  PROFITABLE  HEN. 

In  Her  Rugged  Working  Dress. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  VIGOR. — For  ages  back 
there  have  been  men  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  good  layers  from  the  poor.  Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  just  how  many  eggs 
a  hen  had  laid  the  past  year.  It 
has  only  been  during  the  last  five 
years  that  any  scientific  studies 
have  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  co-rela¬ 
tive  external  and  internal  con¬ 
nections  whereby  the  frequent  and 
persistent  layers  could  be  selected 
from  the  liens  which  were  poor 
layers.  The  New  York  State 
Poultry  Department  has  done 
much  excellent  work  along  this 
line.  The  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  continued  line  breeding 
and  the  study  of  heredity  in  re¬ 
production.  The  New  jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  is  also  working  out  certain 
theories  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  The  work  of  these  au¬ 
thorities,  as  well  as  practical  poul¬ 
try  keepers  elsewhere,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  natural  stam¬ 
ina  or  constitutional  vigor  is  the 
essential  factor  in  any  profitable 
flock  of  poultry.  Eggs  from  hens 
which  are  thus  endowed  hatch 
well,  and  the  chickens  have  a 
good  hold  upon  life  from  the  very 
start.  In  an  extended  experiment 
at  Cornell  it  was  found  that 
chicks  selected  at  an  early  age 
for  vigor  made  a  quicker  growth 
and  developed  into  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  fowls.  The  following  year 
chicks  hatched  from  this- lot  and 
chicks  hatched  from  the  lot  that 
showed  lack  of  vigor  gave  very 
different  results  in  development. 

I  hen,  too,  we  know  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  egg-laying  contests 
and  other  experience  with  hens 
that  those  individuals  which  lack 
this  inherent  vigor  often. play  out 
and  go  off  their  feed.  Their  in¬ 
ternal  organs  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  converting  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  into  eggs.  So  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  this  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  is  the  first  great  point 
to  aim  for  in  a  profitable  flock. 

CHARACTERISTICS  DE¬ 
NOTING  VIGOR. — I  find  that 
many  of  the  good  points  about 
a  dairy  cow  are  applicable  to  the 
heavy-laying  hen.  A  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  busy  is  the  best 
thing  to  look  for  in  a  good  hen. 

Such  a  hen  will  stay  healthy 
where  her  more  sluggish  sisters  will  get  too  fat  or 
out  of  condition.  With  this  look  for  a  large,  promi¬ 
nent  eye.  It  will  take  a  little  experience  to  judge  this 
correctly,  but  by  comparing  several  hens  as  they  nat¬ 
urally  appear  together  the  good  eyes  can  be  detected. 
Wrinkles  over  or  under  the  eye  are  a  sure  sign  of 
decaying  constitutions.  Then  of  course  a  healthy, 
Bright  red  color  is  necessary  all  over  the  comb,  wat¬ 


tles  and  face.  A  short,  well-curved  beak  denotes 
strength,  while  the  quite  frequent  crow-head  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  low  vitality.  A  broad,  deep  breast  shows 
plenty  of  room  for  the  vital  organs,  and  a  wide,  flat 
back  insures  room  for  well-developed  reproductive 
organs.  Straight,  good-sized  legs  placed  well  apart 


GRANDFATHER  AND  THE  FARM  COLTS.  Fig.  455. 


A  BUSINESS  HEN  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON.  Fig.  456. 

are  signs  of  vigor.  We  do  not  want  a  hen  to  be 
coarse  and  staggy,  but  therb  should  be  an  appearance 
of  strength  and  vigor,  coupled  with  a  certain  feminine 
gracefulness. 

FALL  SELECTION. — No  one  will  deny  that  there 
are  many  old  hens  kept  over  Winter  that  do  not  pay 
for  their  feed.  This  is  all  wrong.  Yearling  hens 
should  be  in  their  prime.  In  most  flocks,  however, 


there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  different  specimens. 
Some  have  been  able  to  stand  the  test  of  heavy  work 
and  go  through  their  moult  and  still  maintain  a  good, 
healthy  appearance.  Others  seem  to  go  to  pieces  at 
this  stage.  This  fact  makes  it  a  profitable  undertak¬ 
ing  to  select  only  the  strong  hens  to  keep  over  another 
Winter,  and  dispose  of  the  “dead 
heads.”  Keeping  in  mind  the 
points  denoting  vigor,  .look  for 
those  signs  which  show  still  fur¬ 
ther  good  laying  ability.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  naturally  yel¬ 
low-skinned  hen  that  has  been  a 
heavy  layer  will  retain  her  yellow 
shanks  or  skin  during  the  second 
year.  In  other  words,  the  best 
layers  among  the  old  hens  will 
be  faded  out.  Their  plumage  will 
often  look  rough  and  dull.  Their 
eyes  lose  their  bay  or  reddish 
color,  and  fade  out  to  a  gray  or 
green.  These  hens  will  rarely  be 
the  largest  ones  in  the  flock,  but 
they-,  will  be  a  little  rangy  in 
shape,  but  well  fleshed  all  over. 
The  quick  moulers  are  not  among 
the  best  layers.  Observations 
lately  from  several  authorities 
agree  that  many  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  moult  slowly  and  often  never 
stop  laying  during  the  process. 

DOES  IT  PAY?— Now  the 
average  poultryman  will  hesitate 
before  using  much  care  in  weed¬ 
ing  out  his  flock.  The  rule  is  to 
sell  off  a  lot  of  hens  that  seem  to 
be  the  oldest,  or  else  the  fat  hens 
are  picked  out  and  sold  because 
they  are  too  fat.  Now  the  fact  is 
that  old  hens  must  be  fat  to  lay 
'well  in  the  Winter.  Give  them 
their  grain  in  deep  litter  and  keep 
them  a  little  hungry,  and  they  will 
make  as  good  layers  as  pullets.  If 
we  stop  and  consider  that  even 
on  the  farm  it  is  going  to  cost 
around  a  dollar  a  hen  to  feed  her, 
and  where  they  must  be  enclosed 
a  dollar  and  a  half  or  more,  this 
proposition  of  getting  rid  of  tire 
star  boarders  is  really  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  By  judging  hens  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  suggestions  fa¬ 
miliarity  will  soon  make  an  ex¬ 
pert  out  of  a  man,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  gauging  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  hens  will  grow  and 
grow.  A.  L.  CLARK. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y.— Mr.  Clark  sends  the 
picture  at  Fig.  456  to  illustrate  his 
theory.  This  White  P.  R.  hen 
proved  herself  by  a  trap-nesting 
record  one  of  the  best  in  the  col¬ 
lege  flock.  Without  knowing  her 
egg  record  she  was  selected  by  the  physical  test  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Mr.  Clark  says: 

"She  shows  some  interesting  features,  the  ragged 
appearance,  bright  eye  and  sort  of  rakish  body.  Her 
legs  are  almost  white  now,  and  her  eyes  are  also 
faded  out  to  a  light  gray.  She  has  been  one  of  our 
most  persistent  layers.” 

At  first  sight,  some  readers  may  wonder  why  we 
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show  a  hen  in  her  ragged,  played-out  dress.  We 
.  select  human  workers,  not  in  their- 'fancy  clothes,  but 
!  while. -they  atr-the  job.  As  laying  hens  ,  should  be 
j  selected  now’  want  to  know  where  to  look  for  the 
patch,  as  With  the  hired  man.  • 

SOME  GRADE  COLTS. 

The  picture,  Fig.  455,  shows  two  colts  owned  by  Perry 
Landers,  who,  when  the  picture  was  taken,  had  just 
brought  the  youngsters  in  from  the  pasture.  They  are 
quiet,  gentle  fellows,  and  do  not  mind  the  halters  at  all. 
These  colts  are  from  light  farm  mares  bred  tp  purebred 
stallions,  and  the  colts  should  do  well  by  their  owner. 
This  man  has  taken  a  rundown  farm  and  made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  for  some  time 
before,  and  has  otherwise  improved  the  place  until 
the  old  neighbors  scarcely  recognize  the  farm.  In  his 
time  Mr.  Landers  has  hauled  produce  to  Cincinnati 
in  four-horse  loads  in  the  early  days,  and  was  for  a 
time  interested  in  a  saw  mill,  but  later  began  farming 
in  earnest  as  a  tenant,  finally  buying  and  moving  to 
his  present  home.  Owing  to  his  long  years  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  Mr.  Landers  knows  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  grading  up  farm  stock  by  using  good  sires 
and  keeping  the  best  females,  and  such  of  the  work 
as  comes  under  the  observation  of  his  neighbors  is 
inspiring  and  encouraging,  particularly  to  those  of 
fewer  years.  w.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 

WHAT  A  PENNSYLVANIA  GIRL  DID. 

This  little  girl,  pictured  at  Fig.  460,  lives  at  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  a  Summer  resort  with  a  Sum¬ 
mer  population  of  3,000  to  5,000.  Last  year  we  had 
such  beautiful  flowers  that  we  thought  we  would  let 
our  little  girl  sell  them  in  small  bouquets  to  the  guests 
at  the  hotels.  At  first  we  only  sent  her  one  or  two 
days  each  week,  until  she  found  that  the  boarders 
seemed  disappointed  that  she  did  not  come  more  often, 
and  she  would  go  every  day,  and  frequently  both 
morning  and  evening.  Her  receipts  for  1911  were 
$36,  as  she  was  only  eight  years  of  age  and  rather 
timid.  For  1912  we  planned  our  flowers  to  sell,  and 
Florence  made  her  first  trip  on  June  29,  Decoration 
Day,  and  she  only  sold  80  cents  worth  of  sweet  peas, 
as  there  are  not  many  people  here  at  that  time,  but 
some  of  her  best  days  are  like  this:  July  6,  $5.50; 
July  7,  $1.95;  July  9,  $4;  July  27,  $2.15,  making  as 
many  as  three  trips  in  one  day,  walking  most  of  the 
time,  only  in  the  evening  we  would  drive  down  with 
her;  we  are  a  full  mile  from  the  nearest  hotel;  they 
cover  quite  an  area,  and  the  country  is  hilly.  This 
girl,  nine  years  of  age,  wound  up  her  flower  business 
September  14  with  a  sale  of  43  bouquets  of  Asters, 
$2.15,  and  started  to  school  with  a  balance  to  her 
credit  of  $115  for  2 J4  months’  work,  from  June  29 
to  September  14.  Little  Florence  cut  and  bunched 
a  great  many  of  the  flowers,  but  her  mother  and 
father  help  her  cultivate  them.  There  are  all  kinds, 
but  her  main  sellers  are  sweet  peas  and  Asters.  We 
do  not  charge  any  time  against  the  flowers  for  culti¬ 
vation  or  preparing  for  market,  because  we  all  love 
flowers,  not  alone  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  but 
because  there  are  lots  of  things  to  master  in  the  culti¬ 
vation.  EZRA  R.  FULLER. 


SPROUTED  TREE  AGENTS  AND  THEIR 
BACKERS. 

Here  he  is  again! 

Who?  The  sprouted  tree  agent! 

There  are,  we  admit,  some  tree  agents  who  go 
about  their  work  as  fairly  and  honestly  as  a  good 
tree  makes  its  growth.  Some  of  them  are  well- 
known  fruit  growers  who  know  what  a  good  tree 
is  and  give  honest  advice.  They  must  do  so,  for  they 
live  in  the  neighborhood,  where  you  can  get  at  them. 
They  generally  charge  more  for  their  trees  than 
you  would  pay  if  you  bought  direct,  but  they  have 
responsibility  and  try  to  give  a  square  deal. 

There  are  others! 

The  other  kind  represent  what  we  call  “sprouted 
tree  agents.”  You  know  what  happens  when  a  seed 
or  a  bud  sprouts,  and  it  is  dried  or  picked  off.  The 
man  who  is  trying  to  sell  it  will  work  off  the  sprout 
and  try  to  tell  you  that  it  is  sound  and  vigorous. 
He  will  come  along  ready  to  take  oath  that  the 
sprouting  was  only  exercise  for  it,  so  that  it’s  all 
the  stronger  because  the  sprout  grew.  There  you 
have  the  principle  of  the  sprouted  tree  agent;  they 
sprout  at  the  mouth  and  make  a  growth  of  words  so 
strong  and  large  that  it  gets  in  their  way.  Then 
they  bite  the  sprout  off,  and  then  start  in  again 
telling  a  bigger  story  than  ever.  This  brand  of 
agent  is  at  large  once  more,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  letter  sent  from  Pennsylvania: 

A  party  Is  around  here  selling  peach  trees,  claiming 
the  roots  are  wild  peach  from  South  Carolina,  budded 
with  other  peaches.  He  claims  that  the  second  year  they 


will  hear  enough  to  pay  for  the  trees.  He  claims  they 
will  not  winter-kill  or'  blight.-  -  He  offers  Elberta  and 
other  kinds  for  $8  per  100,  but  says,  “What  is  the  use 
of  planting  them  when  they  will  die' in  several  years, 
while  these  budded  on  South  '  Carolina  stock  will  live 
25  years  or  more?"  He  charges  $25  per  100  for  this 
South  Carolina  stock,  and  he  certainly  is  reaping  a  har¬ 
vest.  as  nearly  every  farmer  takes  from  200  to  several 
thousand.  They  sign  a  contract  that  says  no  counter- 


DIAGRAM  OF  SIPHON  SYSTEM.  Fig.  45?. 

manding  the  order,  goods  to  be  paid  for  when  delivered 
next  Spring  at  the  railroad  station.  Please  give  us  your 
opinion  on  this  matter.  c.  a.  b. 

Benwick,  Pa. 

Here  was  a  genuine  case  of  the  sprouted  tree  agent, 
and  first  of  all  we  wanted  to  know  his  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  nursery  which  supplied  these  wonderful 
trees.  It  appearecl  that  when  this  man  came  to  a 
farmer  whose  land  sloped  to  the  north,  he  told  him 
that  was  the  ideal  place  for  peaches.  When  he  came 
to  another  whose  land  sloped  to  the  south,  this  slick 
duck  said  that  was  just  exactly  the  place,  for  these 
wonderful  South  Carolina  trees  were  at  home  any¬ 
where;  like  the  man  who  said  that  the  gray  hen 
was  the  best  one  he  had,  but  the  black  one  was  a 
little  better.  The  name  signed  to  the  order  is  J.  C. 


Shaffer.  The  orders  bear  the  name  of  Rice  Bros. 
Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  We  have  here  an  order, 
which  this  man  sold,  for  13  trees,  12  peaches  and  one 
pear,  for  which  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  $3;  the 
pear  apparently  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Rice  Bros.  Company  stands  for 
the  sprouts  on  this  tree  agent  or  not.  At  any  rate 
they  have  a  contract  under  which  they  evidently  in¬ 
tend  to  hold  this  man  for  peach  trees  at  25  cents 
apiece.  The  foolish  tales  which  the  above  letter  re¬ 
ports  were  evidently  useful  in  selling  this  stock,  and 
we  give  them  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  guff  and  false¬ 
hood  which  these  sprouted  tree  agents  put  forth. 
Who,  except  a  fool  or  a  man  who  never  saw  a  peach 
tree  grow,  would  claim  that  because  a  tree  was  grown 
on  a  South  Carolina  root  it  will  live  25  years,  and 
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never  winter-kill  or  blight?  The  sprouts  on  a  tree 
agent  are  apparently  the  only  things  which  will  not  die, 
or  rust  off,  and  this  man  would  do  far  better  if  he 
would  claim  that  his  trees  are  budded  on  his  own 
big  stories,  and  can  be  renewed  as  easily  as  they  are. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  the  sprouted  tree 
agent  approaches  his  customer,  gets  him  interested, 
and  has  his  name  on  a  contract  before  the  man  can 


November  2, 

stop  and  realize  the  absolute  folly  of  such  claims. 
It  seems  almost  a  childish  thing  to' tell  an  intelligent 
man  that  there  can  be  a  peach  tree  that  w.ould  not 
-winter-kill  or  blight.  The  chances  are  that  these 
trees  are  grown  just  exactly  as  other  peach  trees  are 
developed.  Most  likely  seed  from  the  southern  moun¬ 
tains  is  used,  as  all  nurserymen  use  them,  and  buds 
are  put  in  just  as  they  are  with  the  ordinary  crop 
of  peach  trees.  Such  liars  ought  to  be  arrested  and 
put  in  jail,  for  they  do  immense  damage,  not  only  by 
robbing  the  people  who  buy  the  trees,  but  throwing 
discredit  upon  legitimate  men  and  firms  who  attempt 
to  do  an  honorable  business  in  an  honorable  way. 

If  you  grant  that  is  so,  what  shall  we  say  about 
nurserymen  who  permit  agents  to  travel  through  the 
country  telling  such  contemptible  lies,  and  profit  by 
the  lying?  Under  the  contract  we  have  mentioned,  a 
man  is  held  up  for  $3,  for  which  he  is  expected  to 
receive  three  Yellow  St.  John,  three  Willet,  three 
Magno,  three  Mountain  Rose  peach  trees,  and  one 
Clairgeau  pear.  It  is  evident  that  trees  of  equally 
good  quality  would  be  supplied  by  reliable  nursery 
men  for  half  this  money.  It  seems  also  evident  that 
the  nursery  firm  would  not  have  obtained  such  an 
order  at  this  extravagant  price  had  it  not  been  for 
the  statements  about  these  live-for-ever  trees.  The 
question  is,  if  we  are  to  condemn  the  agent  who  tells 
the  lie  and  obtains  the  money,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
nursery  firms  which  will  accept  the  order  and  compel 
payment  for  it? 


DIRECT  SALES  OF  BUTTER. 

I  lived  on  a  farm  till  20  years  ago,  then  learned 
mechanical  -draughting  and  designing,  which  I  have 
followed  for  about  25  years.  The  importance  of 
farmers  and  the  consumers  in  the  city  trading  di¬ 
rectly  with  each  other  seems  to  me  «to  be  growing 
greater  every  season.  A  year  ago  I  bought  some  but¬ 
ter  of  a  farmer  17  miles  outside  of  this  city  and  had 
them  express  it  to  me.  There  has  been  a  death  in 
the  family  and  they  cannot  make  any  more.  When 
on  vacation  in  Vermont  this  Summer  I  tried  to 
engage  some  butter  there  but  could  not  find  one 
farmer  who  would  pack  one  jar  for  me.  Most 
farmers  there  sent  their  cream  to  creamery  and  the 
creamery  sent  the  butter  to  Washington.  D.  C.  One 
farmer’s  wife  said  she  made  butter  but  would  not 
let  me  have  any  because  she  did  not  have  enough  to 
supply  her  customers  with  all  they  wished.  We 
stopped  in  Massachusetts  on  our  way  home  and 
inquired  of  some  friends  for  butter.  They  also  said 
they  could  not  make  half  the  butter  they  could  sell 
to  people  nearby.  I  presume  there  are  a  half  dozen 
farmers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  who  would  be  glad 
to  put  down  some  first  class  butter  and  send  it  by 
express  if  they  can  be  assured  that  the  price  will 
be  promptly  sent  them.  We  people  here  can  keep  a 
jar  all  right  in  cool  weather  but  not  in  hot  Summer 
weather.  The  express  charges  on  10  pound  jars 
bought  a  year  ago  were,  1  believe,  30  cents.  I  could 
use  larger  jars  now  and  the  express  might  not  be 
much  more.  I  think  there  are  other  men  in  our  shop 
who  would  be  glad  to  buy  butter  this  Winter  in  this 
way.  One  shop  friend  who  spent  his  vacation  on 
the  “old  home  place”  had  to  make  a  five-mile  trip 
to  buy  butter  to  last  him  over  Sunday !  This  was  less 
than  20  miles  from  Hartford.  e.  l.  f. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — During  the  year  we  have  many  letters 
from  city  people  like  the  above.  There  is  a  genuine 
demand  for  dairy  butter  which  can  be  sent  regularly 
by  express.  The  trouble  is  that  most  farmers  appear 
to  have  given  up  the  plan  of  making  butter  at  home. 
That  work  has  gone  out  of  date,  and  most  farmers 
either  ship  the  whole  milk  to  the  city,  or  send  it  to 
the  creamery,  selling  the  milk ‘outright  or  selling  the 
cream.  The  creamery  usually  handles  its  butter  at 
wholesale.  We  have  long  felt  that  at  present  butter 
prices  such  a  trade  as  this  man  suggests  would  prove 
a  way  out  for  many  dairymen  who  can  now  hardly 
get  the  cost  of  their  milk  by  shipping  it  to  the  city. 
If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  farm  dairies 
cannot  and  should  not  be  revived  for  this  direct 
trade,  we  would  like  to  have  it  discussed.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  butter  business  ought  to  prove  an 
opening  wedge  for  increasing  direct  trade  now  that 
we  are  to  have  a  trial  at  least  of  parcels  post. 


Tobacco  growing  is  being  tested  quite  largely  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  England,  on  land  which  was  previously  regarded  as 
useless  for  agriculture,  and  experiments  are  also  being 
made  in  Kent,  Hampshire  and  Wales.  The  excise  laws 
have  tended  to  discourage  tobacco  growing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  believed  the  crop  can  be  made  very 
profitable. 

An  English  patent  medicine  faker  has  been  caught 
coating  peas  and  selling  them  as  ‘‘tasteless  liver  and 
kidney  pills.”  Some  suspicious  person  planted  the  pills, 
which  promptly  sprouted.  However,  purchasers  could 
comfort  themselves  witli  the  thought  that  these  unde¬ 
niably  vegetable  pills  were  much  less  harmful  than  many 
other  nostrums  offered. 
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my  friends  an  asparagus  and  strawberry  bed  worth 
seeing.  The'  force  pump  will  also  serve  to  pump  water 
through  another  line  of  pipe  to  the  upper  garden, 
which  is  too  high  for  the  siphon.  A  third  well  is 
now  planned,  in  a  place  that  is  a  pond  all  Winter,  to 
be  siphoned  to  irrigate  a  lower-lying  field  where  Al¬ 
falfa  grows  and  other  things  will.  Any  siphon  will 


WATER  SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE  AND  IRRIGA¬ 
TION  ON  THE  FARM. 

LOCATING  WATER. — “Everybody  looking  for  a 
country  place  wants  it  on  top  of  a  hill  with  a  nice 
stream  of  water  running  before  the  door.  So  far  as 
I  know  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  got  it,”  said  the 
real  estate  agent.  How  I  got  it  may  be  profitable  to 
tell,  for  it  seems  strange  that  the  method  is  not  a 
common  one.  My.  farm  lies  on  a  hillside,  the  house 
and  barn  some  distance  below  the  summit.  When  I 
bought  it  the  water  supply  came  from  a  well  with  a 
bucket  and  windlass  in  the  Summer  kitchen.  Ambi¬ 
tion  aspired  to  running  water  in  the  house  and  barn, 
but  it  did  look  like  an  impossibility.  However,  in 
prospecting  around  the  hill  above  the  house,  where 
we  made  our  garden,  a  shallow  basin-like  formation 
was  noticed,  covering  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  out-cropping  ledges,  while 
on  the  other  sides  the  hill  sloped  down  toward  the 
basin.  I  thought  that  if  it  should  chance  that  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  the  ledge  rock  really  formed  a  basin 
it  would  be  a  natural  place  of  water  storage.  Looking 
at  it  in  very  early  Spring  after  a  rain  the  water  was 
found  to  stand  an  inch  or  two  deep  at  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  basin.  This  spot  was  marked,  and  when 
the  ground  was  settled  a  drive-well  point  was  sunk, 
and,  sure  enough,  water  found  at  five  feet.  A  little 
sighting  showed  that  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  carried  just  over  the  chimney  of  the  house. 

In  late  Summer  a  well  was  dug,  and  no  rock  found 
until  a  depth  of  12  feet  was  reached.  Then  three  feet 
of  rock  was  blasted  out,  when  the  inflow  of  water  was 
so  rapid  that  further  work  was  stopped. 

A  SIPHON. — A  one  and  one-half  inch  pipe  was 
carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  through 
a  trench  down  to  the  house.  A  pump  and  valves  were 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  When  the  pipe  was 
filled  it  formed  a  siphon.  To  test  the  water  supply, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  dig  the  well  deeper  if  necessary, 
the  water,  was  allowed-  to  run  all  day  and  night,  but 
without  lowering  the  water-level.-  What  followed  can  break  in  time  from  the  gradual  separation  of  the  air 
be  guessed ;  nice  bathroom  with  all  fixtures,  hot-water  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  but  it  takes  so  long 
boiler,  sink  and  laundry  tubs  in  the  kitchen,  hydrant  that  it  is  not  of  practical  importance.  The  great  thing 
and  troughs  in  the -barn  and  a  big-  feeling  of  pride  in  is  to  have  all  joints  and  valves  absolutely  airtight, 
the -head:  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL.— Now,  having  an  abundant 

Ibis  is  the  fourth  year  that  the  system  has  been  water  supply  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  had  to 
in  use,  and  there, has  never  been  a  water  shortage,  be  solved.  As  immediate,  but  temporary,  expedients 
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This  Summer  the  well  was  accidentally  fouled,  and 
in  order  to  clean  it-  we  had  to  run  off  the  water  for 
two  days  and  nights  and  then  set  two  men  to  bailing 
also  to  get  the  water  down  to  nine  inches.  At  times 
we  had  trouble  -from  the  breaking  of  the  siphon  ac¬ 
tion.  The  smallest  leak  in  the  valves  would  stop  the 
flow.  When  they  were  perfectly  tight  there  would 
be  no  break  for  several  months, -but  the  suction  was 
so  strong  and  constant  that  the  slightest  leak  made 
trouble  at  once.  This  was  very  inconvenient,  espe¬ 
cially  when  ;it  happened  at  night  or  in  freezing 
weather,  when  the  frost  protection  had  to  be  removed 
to  get  at  the  valves  and  the  pipe 
filled  by  pumping.  The  first  rem¬ 
edy  tried  was  a  foot-valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  in  the  well. 

This  did  away  with  suction  when 
the  water  was  not  being  drawn. 

Then  gate  .valves  were  substituted 
for  ordinary  stopcocks,  but  after 
awhile  these  began  to  leak,  too. 

Finally  the  problem  was  solved. 

By*  means  of  a  force  pump  in  the 
kitchen  the  well  under  the  kitch¬ 
en  was  connected  to  the  supply 
pipe  in  the  house.  It  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  at  any  time  to 
refill  the  siphon  by  pumping  in  the 
kitchen,  first  opening  a  small  valve 
near  the  upper  well  to  give  vent 
to  the  air.  This  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  away  with  all  valves  at 
the  siphon  except  the  small  one 
for  air  vent,  and  this  can  be  made 
automatic  .with  a  ,  signal,  visible 
from  the  house,  to  show  when 
the  siphon  is  full.  -  I  here  will  be  no  more  freezing 
day  or  night  trips  to  ..pump  up  the  water 


an  ordinary  leaching  cesspool  for  the  bathroom,  and 
a  hole  filled  with  stones  and  covered  with  earth  for 
the  kitchen  sink  were  made.-  Both  were  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Not  only  was  there  the  steady  waste  of 
water  and  plant  food,  but  both  these  reservoirs  would 
overflow  from  time  to  time,  and  have  to  be  cleaned 
out,  which  was  a  nasty  job.  The  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  these  festering  pits  so  near  the- house  was 
very  unpleasant.  A  permanent  system  has  finally  been 
completed  and  works  to  perfection.  A  concrete, 
water-tight  tank,  6x6x4  feet,  was  built,  one  foot  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  divided  through  the 
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middle  by  a  watertight  concrete  partition.  The 

TTQTMr  Tur  dttaid  "a  *  wastes' from  bathroom  and  kitchen  flow  into  one  of 

"  *  TUMP.  Moreover,  the  force  pump  these  compartments,  which  acts  as  a  sediment  tank 

m  the. kitchen  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  well  under  The  fluid  contents  of  this  tank  flow  steadily  into  the 
tie  kitchen  independently  of  the  other  water  supply  other  tank  through  a  pipe  opening  halfway  down  the 
in  case  of  its  failure  from  any  cause.  Also  the  force  dividing  wall  into  the  sediment  tank,  and  near  the 
pump  can  be  used  to  increase  the  pressure  in  the  pipes,  top  of  the  wall  in  the  other  tank,  so  that  the  level  of 
so  as  to  throw  a  stream  over  the  house  or  barn  in  the  contents  of  the  sediment  tank  remains  constant 
case  of  fire.  Not  only  this,  but  by  means  of  valves  and  the  solid  parts  that  ,  sink,  or  float  on  top,  afe  not 
an  a  by-pass,  a  second  siphon  leading  from  the  disturbed  and  undergo  gradual  disintegration  and  so¬ 
il,11  well  to  the  garden  below  the  house  can  be  lution.  The  contents  of  the  second  tank  are  always 
i  e  and  the  .garden  irrigated.  This  has  not  been  fluid.  It  was  intended  to  empty  this  tank  by  an  auto- 
tested  foi  endurance,  but  if  this  well  has  the  capacity  matic  flushing  siphon,  but  this  proved  to  be  such  a 
o  t  e  other  I  shall  be  able  next  Summer  to  show  difficult  and  expensive  thing  to  get  or  to  make  that  we 
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contented  ourselves  with  a  homemade  plug  and  rod 
to  close  the  outlet  of  the  tank  at  the  bottom.  By 
means  of  a  gate,  made  by  the  blacksmith,  and  placed 
in  the  discharge  pipe  about  10  feet  from  the  tank,  the 
flow  may  be  directed  either  into  the  young  orchard 
with  its  intercrops,  or  into  the  corn  and  potatoes, 
where  our  wonderful  asparagus  and  strawberries  are 
going  to  be.  By  means  of  little  channels,  made  with  a 
hoe,  the  discharge  may  be  sent  between  different  rows 
or  to  different  hills.  When  the  plug  is  pulled  and 
those  54  cubic  feet  of  fluid  dash  down  the  main  chan¬ 
nels  and  slowly  find  their  way  through  the  subsidiaries 
to  the  thirsty  roots,  the  gardeners  heart  dances  with 
joy  at  thinking  how  he  has  turned  his  wastes  into 
precious  savings. 

Not  every  farm  is  situated  like  mine,  but  almost 
anyone  can  have  a  well  and  a  little  pumping  engine 
for  water  supply  and  irrigation.  Crops  are  two  to 
four  times  as  great  with  irrigation.  And  yet  they 
are  often  permitted  to  wilt  and  wither,  with  an  under¬ 
ground  ocean  but  a  few  feet  away  or  a  stream  of 
living  water  flowing  forever  by. 

W.  c.  DEMING,  M.  D. 

SOIL  FOR  A  GARDEN. 

I  want  a  sort  of  concise  table  showing  what  elements 
ground  needs  to  be  in  first-class  vegetable-raising  condi¬ 
tion  ;  which  elements  produce  the  stalk  and  leaves  and 
which  produce  the  vegetable ;  the  manures  that  are  best 
to  produce  these  elements.  That  is,  what  vegetables  will 
hen,  horse,  cow  or  hog  manure  cause  to  grow  best,  and 
how  should  these  be  worked  in,  etc.  ?  l.  c.  m, 

Ishpeming,  Mich. 

1  here  is  a  little  book  by  Frank  Sempers,  entitled 
“Fertilizers  and  Manures,”  which  will  probably  give 
you  the  information  you  want,  although  it  is  not 
complete.  The  price  is  40  cents,  and  our  people  can 
supply  it,  if  need  be.  In  a  general  way,  land  in 
order  to  make  a  garden  must  be  well  drained,  so  that 
water  will  not  remain  upon  it;  it  must  not  be  sour 
as  low  land  frequently  is.  It  must  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  or  organic  matter  to  decay 
within  it,  and  it  must  also  be  supplied  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime. 
Each  one  of  these  elements  mentioned  has  a  definite 
function  in  plant  life.  The  nitrogen  promotes  growth. 
It  is  the  element  mostly  responsible  for  a  rapid  green 
growth  of  stalk,  and  leaf.  The  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  element  which  has  most  to  do  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  seed,  the  strength  and  the  development  of 
the  stem,  or  what  would  correspond  with  the  bones 
in  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  function  of  the  potash 
is  not  so  much  to  build  up  the  body  of  the  plant  as 
to  promote  ripening,  increase  the  production  of  starch, 
and  in  a  general  way  act  as  a  life  or  health  giver 
to  the  structure.  These  are  three  distinct  elements, 
and  no  one  can  properly  do  the  work  of  another. 
They  must  all  be  present.  Perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
mon  mistake  made  in  fertilizing  a  garden  is  to  use 
manures  alone.  All  forms  of  manure  contain  too  large 
a  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  other  elements;  ma¬ 
nures  of  hens  and  sheep  being 
worst  in  this  respect.  The  result 
is  that  when  the  garden  is  fertil¬ 
ized  with  manure  alone  in  large 
quantities,  you  are  most  likely  to 
have  a  very  rapid  and  rank  growth 
of  stem  and  leaf,  not  in  the  best 
of  health,  but  inclined  to  be  tender 
and  feeble.  This,  of  course,  is 
much  better  for  such  crops  as 
celery,  cabbage,  or  similar  things 
which  are  largely  leaf  and  stem, 
but  not  so  good  for  those  which 
develop  seed  like  peas  or  beans, 
or  which  develop  roots  and  tubers 
like  beets  or  potatoes.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  to  use  more  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  but  rather  to  use  something 
in  connection  with  this  manure 
that  will  reinforce  it  and  supply 
what  the  manure  lacks.  Farmers 
use  to  serve  this  purpose  a  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer ;  either  ground  bone 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  or  acid 
phosphate  in  the  place  of  the  ground  bone.  In  other 
places  where  wood  ashes  can  be  obtained,  this  will 
make  an  ideal  substitute  or  addition  to  the  manure. 

If  your  land  is  well  drained,  therefore,  and  not  sour, 
you  can  plow  under  a  good  coat  of-  manure,-  then 
spread  wood  ashes  freely  on  top  and  have  that  raked 
or  harrowed  in,  and  you  will  then  have  an  excellent 
preparation  for  any  garden  crop. 

Australia  still  has  a  pest  of  rabbits.  Eight  to  10 
rabbits  eat  as  much  pasture  as  one  sheep.  While 
10,388,716  pounds  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  were  exported 
last  year  from  New  South  Wales  alone,  the  pest  is  still 
increasing.  The  government  helps  by  selling  wire  fence 
at  cost. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  e.  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.J 


Plant  Diseases;  Outdoor  Mushrooms. 

C.  Ji.,  Jlir  (labor  <>,  Pa.— 1.  What  strength 
would  you  use  of  potassium  sulphate  on 
Chrysanthemums  for  leaf  blight  or  a  kind 
of  rust-like  disease  that  causes  the  lower 
leaves  to  fall  off,  in  greenhouse  culture? 
2.  Could  mushroom  spawn  be  put  in  the 
open  ground?  They  grow  wild  in  our 
lawn,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  plant  the 
edible  varieties  that  grow  naturally.  Would 
it  be  too  late  for  this  season?  3.  My  egg¬ 
plants  have  a  disease  that  causes  the  leaves 
to  wither  and  dry  up  and  the  fruit  to 
rot.  The  fruit  starts  with  a  small  brown 
spot  that  gets  larger  until  it  falls  off  the 
plant.  4.  What  could  be  done  for  Lima 
beans  when  the  pods  get  coated  with  a  kind 
of  white  mildew  that  causes  them  to  rot 
and  fall  off,  and  seems  to  spread  very  fast? 

Ans. — It  is  the  sulphide,  not  sulphate, 
of  potassium  that  is  used  for  Chrysan¬ 
themum  rust,  liver  of  sulphur,  one- 
half  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  This 
is  much  better  than  Bordeaux,  as  it 
does  not  stain  the  foliage.  This  is  used 
by  florists  for  both  “big”  and  “little” 
rust  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  also  has 
some  effect  on  mildew.  A  stronger  so¬ 
lution  burns  the  leaves.  But  a  florist 
often  finds  it  commercially  profitable 
to  tear  out  and  burn  rusty  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  rather  than  to  spray  them. 

2.  In  Europe  outdoor  mushroom  cul¬ 
ture  is  practised,  in  regular  beds  rather 
than  in  lawns,  though  the  latter  are,  we 
believe,  spawned  also.  We  have  made 
several  efforts  to  spawn  lawns  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  while  a  friend  tried  the 
same  plan  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
but  in  neither  place  were  there  any 
tangible  results.  Field  mushrooms  grew 
wild  in  the  locality,  while  our  imported 
spawn  failed  to  show  any  results.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
has  succeeded  with  this  sort  of  mush¬ 
room  culture. 

3.  The  eggplant  is  subject  to  a  wilt 
similar  to  that  affecting  tobacco,  in 
which  the  leaves  will  wilt  and  dry  up. 
The  root  is  the  seat  of  infection,  and 
no  remedy  is  known.  It  is  believed 
that  this  disease  is  largely  transmitted 
by  insects.  Rotation  of  crops  and  in¬ 
sect  control  are  advised.  However,  the 
trouble  in  this  case  is  probably  leaf- 
spot,  which  begins  with  large  irregular 
brown  or  gray  patches  on  fruit  and 
foliage,  the  spots  being  sunken  upon 
the  fruits.  Bordeaux  mixture  or  am- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper  should  be 
used  as  a  spray,  both  before  transplant¬ 
ing  and  in  the  field,  and  clean  culture 
given. 

4.  Downy  mildew,  as  described,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  affect¬ 
ing  Lima  beans  in  the  North.  The 
spores  are  carried  by  wind  and  insects. 
Three  sprayings  of  Bordeaus,  4-4-50, 
Starting  about  August  1  and  continuing 
at  intervals  of  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
will  control  the  trouble. 


MILKWEED  FIBRE. 

A  Brooklyn  man  has  been  praising 
and  promoting  a  variety  of  the  milk¬ 
weed  family  which  he  calls  “a  new 
silken  fibre.”  lie  claims  that  this  milk¬ 
weed 

“Is  pronounced  as  fine  as  silk  by  textile 
operators  and  supposed  to  be  silk  until  told 
to  the  contrary.  'It  is  just  the  new  staple 
In  demand  for  the  great  variety  of  new 
mixed  fabrics  of  underwear  of  silk  and 
linen,’  was  the  reply  to  the  results  of  some 
mixing  and  combing  of  the  new  fibre  with 
silk  for  spinning.  This  fibre  is  now  wanted 
and  will  be  balled  with  good  prices.  It 
can  be  produced  and  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  fibre.” 

Here  is  another  sample : 

As  there  are  some  44.000  square  feet  in 
an  acre  and  as  these  plants  may  be  set  out 
on  plots  not  over  six  inches  square,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  a  closely  set  acre  would  hold  some 
175,000  plants.  The  bast  from  20  large 
stalks  weighs  one  pound.  Could  such  a 
condition  be  maintained,  the  yield  would 
bo  over  four  tons  of  raw  fibre  per  acre.  A 
yield  of  at  least  one  ton  would  seem  to  be 
practicable.  The  value  of  this  raw  fibre 
is  at  least  $500  per  ton.  When  harvested 
the  stalks  are  housed  until  a  favorable 
time  when  they  are  run  through  fluted 
rollers  and  the  boon  shaken  out,  the  raw 
fibre  baled  and  shipped  to  market.  The 
manufacturers  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Such  weeds  certainly  make  good 
sucker  bait.  What  are  the  facts? 

This  promotion  scheme  is  well  known 
to  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
promotor  is  regarded  ?.s  a  well  meaning 
man  rather  crazed  over  milkweed  fibre 
as  all  one-idea  men  find  it  necessary  to 
be.  He  has  experimented  with  milk¬ 
weed  and  spent  some  of  his  own  money 
in  good  faith  as  he  has  a  full  right  to 
do.  Our  advice  is  to  let  him  continue 
experimenting  but  for  our  readers  to 
keep  their  money  and  not  invest  it  in 
milkweed  fibre. 


NOTES  FROM  A  CITY  GARDEN. 

On  the  limited  space  allowed  for  garden 
purposes  within  the  borders  of  my  city  lot 
I  have  to  economize  room  to  a  degree  hard 
for  country  dwellers  to  realize.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  it  is  really  astonishing  to  see  the 
amount  of  produce  possible  to  be  grown.  I 
raise  for  tomatoes  the  l'onderosa  only.  I 
grow  my  own  plants  in  the  window  and  set 
half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  garden  about 
May  20.  I  train  them  inside  barrel  hoops 
supported  by  stakes.  I  trim  all  growth  to 
three  stalks.  They  reach  a  height  of  five 
feet  and  set  large  numbers  of  fruit  which 
grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and  with  the 
finest  quality  we  think.  I  save  my  own 
seed,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  get  reliable  seed 
of  a  superior  strain. 

The  old-fashioned  Cranberry  bean  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  us.  We  think  it  the  best  of 
all  beans  to  go  with  corn  in  succotash.  If 
any  get  ripe  they  can  be  saved  and  added 
to  canned  corn  in  the  Winter  when  they 
seem  as  good  as  though  fresh  picked.  A 
half  dozen  hills  do,  as  they  yield  well.  They 
require  poles  about  five  feet  high. 

The  best  all-round  raspberry  for  us  is 
the  Shaffer.  It  is  much  better  flavored 
than  the  Columbian,  though  perhaps  not  so 
firm  which  would  make  a  difference  if  we 
were  growing  for  market,  but  for  home  use, 
plant  Shaffers.  Half  a  dozen  plants  yield 
over  75  quarts  each  year. 

To  our  taste  no  inuskmelon  equals  the 
Irondcquoit.  It  is  a  variety  not  cata¬ 
logued  by  any  of  the  great  seed  firms,  but 
is  grown  in  the  melon  region  near  Roches¬ 
ter  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  kinds, 
and  sells  for  high  prices.  For  the  home 
garden  it  is  a  heavy  yielder  of  large,  solid 
and  high  flavored  fruit.  It  is  almost  as 
early  as  the  earliest  and  continues  as  long 
as  weather  will  permit.  It  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  just  the  right  soil  and  possibly  that 
is  why  it  is  not  more  widely  distributed. 

This  year  my  grapes  bore  for  the  first 
time.  I  grow  them  on  the  fence.  Green 
Mountain  was  the  first  to  ripen  and  was 
very  good.  The  berry  is,  it  sems  to  me,  too 
small  to  be  generally  acceptable  in  mar¬ 
ket.  It  yields  well  and  the  vine  grows 
well.  Worden  followed  it  closely  and  for 
the  home  garden  there  seems  to  he  nothing 
like  it.  It  was  earlier  and  better  than 
Campbell’s  Early,  and  the  vine  grows  so 
much  better  than  the  latter  that  it  yields 
four  times  as  much.  Worden  and  Dela¬ 
ware  ripened  this  year  at  the  same  time. 
Brighton  comes  at  about  the  same  time 
and  for  a  table  grape  it  is  unexcelled,  if 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  heavy  bearer. 
Niagara  is  better,  we  think,  than  Green 
Mountain,  though  about  10  days  later. 
Campbell’s  Early  is  very  good,  and  if  the 
vine  only  grew  better  would  be  worth  a 
place  in  my  small  garden,  but  as  it  is  I 
think  I  will  replace  it  with  a  Worden. 
The  latter  drops  too  much  to  handle  well 
and  so  would  not  be  a  good  shipper. 

I  have  13  hills  of  Fall-bearing  strawber¬ 
ries  of  the  kind  named  “Superb.”  This  is 
their  first  bearing  year,  and  they  are  in 
some  respects  a  great  success.  They  grow 
well  and  have  borne  a  fine  crop  of  good 
sized  berries  of  the  best  flavor.  I  think 
though.  I  cannot  afford  them  space  and 
will  dig  them  out.  While  they  bear  well, 
the  snails  and  bugs  eat  into  them  so  much 
as  to  ruin  about  three- fourths  of  them. 
In  September  all  insects  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  I  should  expect  them  to  destroy 
a  good  share  of  the  crop  every  year. 
Then,  strawberries  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall  are  not  worth  as  much  as  in  .Tune. 
At  the  time  Fall-bearing  strawberries  are 
at  their  best,  we  can  get  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  apricots,  apples  and  other  fruits  as 
well  as  many  vegetables  and  hence  do  not 
value  strawberries  only  for  their  novelty 
at  this  season.  It  may  be  that  in  sections 
not  so  well  fruited  as  this  they  have  a 
place  and  if  I  had  plenty  of  room  I 
should  continue  them  here  but  small  space 
demands  economies  and  I  would  rather 
have  the  room  for,  say,  Irondcquoit  melons. 

Small  as  my  space  is.  I  have  profited  by 
The  It.  N.-Y.’s  instructions  and  sow 
vetches  in  every  corner  where  possible.  I 
use  manure  as  well  and  ground  hone  but 
believe  the  vetches  are  great  helps  to  main¬ 
tain  fertility.  I  would  like  to  use  potash 
but  so  far  have  not  found  where  I  can  get 
a  small  quantity  suitable  to  my  needs. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  w.  l. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


NEW  IDEA 

IN  TREE  SELLING 

Exclusive  territory ;  commissions  on  mail  orders 
from  your  field.  New  and  original  working  plans ; 
cash  weekly,  expense  stock,  attractive  prices.  Your 
opportunity  for  permanent  and  profitable  business. 
Write  today  for  your  territory.  Outfit  free. 
Missouri  Nursery  Co.,  -  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Genuine  Irish  Cobbler  Potatoes  for  Seed — $1  bush.;  seconds  (lit 
tie  ones)  50c.  F.  O.  B  station.  A.  A.  SHE1VE,  Clinton,  Me 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
vater-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer's  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wii. 


PATENTED 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Tuiai.— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

Tlie  "Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  CO,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


1 

W/Z. .  i/itJ' 

Get  This  Labor  Saver  on 

DAYS’ 

<JV  TRIAL 


Here’s  a  wonderful  J 
labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  for  men  with 
hoisting  to  do;  also 
a  mighty  liberal  plai 
for  trying  it  out.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  tried  this 
plan.  Today  they  are  saving  time, 
money  and  muscle  in  40  different 

Jumbo 

Safety  Hoist 
and  Wire  Stretcher 

The  Hall  Hoist  works  like  a  block 
and  tackle.  But,  unlike  the  common 
kind,  the  Hall  Hoist  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  at  any 
desired  height.  This  is  done 
by  apatented  self-locking  de¬ 
vice  that  clamps  on  to  the 
pull  rope  the  moment  you 
slack  up  on  it.  The  heavier 
the  load  the  tighter  the  grip, 
yet  released  by  a  mere  turn 
of  the  wrist. 

40  Stunts  Simplified 

The  Hall  Hoist  hauls  up  ice,  picks  up 
gas  engines,  stretches  wire  fence,  lifts 
wagon  bodies  and  holds  ’em 
any  height  while  gears  are 
being  shifted  or  repairs 
made.  One  man  can  swing 
up  a  300-lb.  hog.  You  don’t 
have  to  hang  on  to  the  rope 
nor  make  any  hitches.  Hoist 
load— let  up  on  pull  rope  and 
— gee,  how  that  lock  takes 
hold  !  Release  it  —  d  o  w  n 
comes  load  easy. 

Durable— Simple 

Made  out  of  best  steel,  the  Hall  Hoist  will 
last  a  lifetime.  The  patented 
self-locking  device  treats  all 
ropes  alike,  whether  they’re 
old,  new,  wet  or,  frazzled, 
and  is  guaranteed  not  to 
wear  rope  any  more  than 
any  block  and  tackle. 

If  not  sold  by  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer,  don’t  wait  a  day 
before  writing  for  our  great 
30-day  Trial  Offer. 

Send  your  name  and  your 
dealer’s  NOW.  Back  will 
come  catalog  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  details  of  our  big  offer. 
Write  tonight. 

HALL  MFG.  CO. 

555  Main  St.,  Monticello,  la. 


Besides  Jumbo 
Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher  wo 
mako  9  sizes  Safe¬ 
ty  HoistB.  Cap. 
400  lbs.  to  4  tons. 


RK 
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BEST  BY  TEST  — 96  YEARS 

Plant  Your  Acre 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book 

Full  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs— the  boiled-down  experience  of  four 
generations  of  orchard  and  nursery  men.  Tc 
plant  an  orchard  is  the  duty  of  every  man. 

1  Qprv,’rp  Department,  in  charge 
opeciai  oervice  0f  trained  men,  will 
help  you  start  your  orchard  right;  suggest  best 
varieties  for  your  locality;  advise  as  to  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating,  etc.  This  service  is  free. 
STARK  BROS.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 
LOUISIANA,  MO.  Established  1816 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY’’ 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman's 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollars  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PE/ICH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Choice  Peach  Trees 

FOR  EARLY  BUYERS 

In  all  our  30  yoars’  successful  experience  our 
peach  trees  have  nevor  been  of  such  extra  fine 
quality  as  thisseason.  Straight,  smooth  and 
full  of  vigor,  no  better  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  supply  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  growers.  Wo  are  making 
special  inducements  for  early  orders.  All 
the  trees  which  come  from  onr  extensive 
nurseries  are  guaranteed  of  the  highest 
quality,  true  to  name,  hardy.  Uiseoso-freo 
ami  carefully  packed. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalog  and  list  of  spe¬ 
cial  offerings.  Write  today— got  first  pick. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  conn. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 

right.  MVEK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delawn  r«> 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOIl  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  1'KASEH,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


If OUF.RTSON’S  CHAIN 

Chancing  stanchions 

“I  have  used  them  for  moro 
than  TWENTY  YKARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  If.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  UOBERTSOX 
Wash.  St.,  ForeHtvflle,  Conn- 


STiLNC  II  IONS 

Everything  for  the  Up-to-date  Stable. 

High  Grade.  Low  Prices. 

QUICK  &  THOMAS  CO.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


KING'S 


Apples  8c.,  Cherries  4c. 
Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  all  about 
the  nursery  business.  Eft.  187: f. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries,  Oansville,  N.Y. 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Beat  Mooey  Values.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES. 
Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGING  and  Small  Fruit  Plants 
for  sale.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Q.  E.  BUNTING,  Selbyville,  I)el 

APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROUT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  V. 

Alfalfa  Hay 

THE  WONDKRFTJL,  MILK-PRODUCING  PKKD. 

BRIDGE  &  S0UTER,  Pioneer  Shippers.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


750.000 

Apple  1  &  2  Yr. 


GUARANTEED 


550,000 


Direct  from  our  Nursery  to  you  at  wholesale  prioes.  All  propagated  from  nearing 
orchards.  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Scale;  fresh  dug.  Ah  good  as 
money  can  buy,  no  matter  if  you  pay  three  times  our  price.  Dealing  with  us  you 
save  the  agent’s  commission.  After  28  years  experience  you  may  he  sure  wc  are 
equipped  with  modern  aud  up-to-date  facilities  for  the  accurate  and  prompt  despatch 
of  orders.  Al!  we  ask  is  a  trial  order.  Personal  inspection  of  our  Nurseries  is  earn, 
estly  solicited.  300  Acres.  2  Trees:  1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Harvest  Apple,  Post¬ 
paid  25c.  H'rite  to-day  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Guaranteed  True  W  ^ame 

Trees.  MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

Dansville*s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries  26  Main  St.,  DansvilK,  N.Y. 


OUR  RAY0  DRIVING  LAMP 

is  the  most  compact  and  efficient 
lighting  device  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Will  not  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Equipped  with 
thumb  screws,  so  that  it  is  easily  attached  or 
detached.  Throws  a  clear  light  200  feet  ahead. 
Extra  large  red  danger  signal  in  back. 

It  is  equipped  with  handle,  and  when  detached  makes  a 
good  hand  lantern.  Strong.  Durable.  Will  last  for  years. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boeton 

Now  York 


10J2. 
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THE  CORN- WORM,  j 

H'.  K.,  Sumner,  111. — This  corn,  Fig.  462, 
was  grown  in  Lawrence  Co.,  111.  You  will 
notice  a  worm  near  top  of  ear.  It  works 
only  on  the  late  corn,  doing  quite  a  lot 
of  damage.  The  worm  is  across  three 
rows,  but  moved  and  does  not  show  one 
end  up  well.  What  can  be  done  for  this 
insect? 

Ans. — This  corn-worm  is  a  most  de¬ 
structive  pest,  feeding  on  three  impor¬ 
tant  crops;  it  attacks  ears  of  corn  in 
the  North,  cottonbolls  in  the  South,  and 
tomatoes  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 
It  is  the  larva  of  a  moth,  dull  yellow 
with  indistinct  markings,  which  comes 
out  in  the  early  Spring,  laying  its  eggs 
by  preference  on  early  tomatoes.  The 
caterpillars  bore  into  the  stems  of  toma¬ 
toes  first,  but  attack  the  fruit  as  soon 
as  set,  causing  heavy  damage  to  the 
earliest  crop.  Sweet  corn  is  next  at¬ 
tacked,  the  earliest  being  often  badly 
infested ;  ' then  field  corn,  on  which  the 
worms  feed  until  it  is  hard  and  glazed 
in  the  Fall,  the  creatures  being  muscu¬ 
lar  enough  to  feed  on  the  ripe  kernel. 
The  entomologists  say  these  voracious 
caterpillars  are  very  militant  in  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  when  several  infest  one  ear 
of  corn  they  will  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  till  -  only  one  remains.  In  the 
Fall  the-  worms  that  mature  in  the  corn 
(there  are  several  broods  yearly,  except 
in  their  northern  limit)  enter  the  ground 
to  pupate,’ ~  emerging  as  the  first  brood 
of  moths  in  the  Spring.  Here  they  can 
be  destroyed  by  Fall  plowing,  which 
by  breaking  up  the  cells  containing  pu- 


WORK  OF  THE  CORN  WORM.  Fio.  162. 

px  causes  their  death,  and  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  control. 
Persisted  in  year  after  year,  it  should 
eliminate  the  pest.  Owing  to  the  in¬ 
sect’s  feeding  habits,  poisons  cannot  be 
used.  In  the  South,  where  it  attacks 
cotton,  early  corn  is  planted  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  fields,  in  which  the  worms  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  feeding  to  stock.  On  toma¬ 
toes  hand  picking  is  necessary.  Fall 
plowing  of  cornfields  will  limit  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  other  crops. 


ONION  NOTES. 

Try  a  Smaller  Piece. 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  in  the  onion 
business  I  have  one  field  of  seven  acres, 
strong,  well-drained  land,  which  1  could 
plant  next  year.  Will  bone  meal  make  a 
good  fertilizer  for  onions?  j.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

We  would  advise  you  to  go  exceedingly 
slow  in  starting  into  the  onion  business. 
It  is  a  difficult  crop  to  handle  successfully, 
and  one  in  which  the  fine  points  have  to 
be  carefully  observed.  The  land  which  you 
describe  would  probably  be  good  enough 
for  onions  if  it  has  considerable  natural 
fertility.  It  must  have  a  good  water¬ 
holding  capacity  and  a  large  amount  of 
available  plant  food.  Rone  meal  would 
answer  as  far  as  it  goes  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer,  but  a  much  more-  complete  for¬ 
mula  would  be  necessary.  A  formula  used 
to  some  extent  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
is  nitrate  of  soda,  ISO  to  240  pounds; 
dried  blood,  200  to  2S0  pounds;  tankage, 
240  to  300  pounds ;  acid  phosphate,  350 
to  400  pounds,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  200 
to  275  pounds.  These  are  the  quantities 
for  each  acre.  Another  formula  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Voorhees  for  use  in  the 
onion-grow5ng  sections  of  New  Jersey  is 
dried  blood,  250  pounds;  tankage,  350 
pounds;  acid  phosphate,  300  pounds;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  200  pounds.  This  constitutes 
a  half  ton  to  the  acre  of  very  high-grade 
fertilizer,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  allowance.  We  think  it  would  be 
much  better  for  you  to  experiment  on  an 
area  less  than  seven  acres  for  the  first  few 
years. 

!  Cost  and  Yield. 

How  many  acres  of  onions  must  be 
grown  to  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  buy 
an  automobile  if,  as  stated  in  your  article 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  5,  it  costs  $250 
to  an  acre  yielding  200  bushels  at  $1.50 
per  100  pounds,  52  pounds  to  the  bushel? 
Acting^  on  the  suggestion  of  the  article  1 
have  figured  this  up  and  although  I  might 
have  an  automobile  to  start  with,  my 
figures  show  no  auto  at  the  finish. 

Brookline,  Mass.  c.  B.  p. 

There  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcription 
of  the  notes  in  writing  out  my  article  on 
Massachusetts  onions  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of 
October  5.  In  place  of  200  bushels  an 
acre,  •  the  figure  should  have  been  400. 
While  this  latter  amount  is  larger  than  the 
statistical  average  yield  over  large  areas,  it 
represents  a  fair  average  for  the  more  ex¬ 
pert  growers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It 
was  from  these  men  that  the  average  ex¬ 
pense  per  acre  per  year  was  estimated  to 
be  $150  to  $250.  The  average  expense 
with  poor  growers  is  considerably  less,  the 
average  income  also  less  and  the  profit 
very  much  less.  Of  course  the  results  in 
onion  growing  are  the  same  as  in  all  other 
lines  of  business  ;  that  is,  the  poor  farmers 
make  little  or  nothing  out  of  it,  while  the 
big  profits  all  go  to  the  best  men.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  ride  in  automobiles. 

Use  of  Sets. 

IIow  many  sets  are  used  per  acre  (in 
bushels)?  What  varieties  used?  Why  arc1 
they  used  in  preference  to  seed?  Why  do 
onions  from  sets  bring  more  than  from 
seed?  b.  j. 

Virginia. 

Onion  sets  are  used  in  the  onion-growing 
sections  simply  to  secure  an  early-maturing 
crop.  The  crop  grown  from  sets  in  this 
section  can  be  harvested  about  July  15  to 
20.  when  the  price  is  apt  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  in  September,  when  the 
regular  crop  is  ready  for  market.  These 
sets  are  grown  in  New  Jersey.  California 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  are 
bought  by  the  Massachusetts  onion  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time  in  early  Spring,  cost¬ 
ing  here  about  $2.25  per  ‘  bushel  of  32 
pounds.  These  are  set  out  in  rows  a  foot 
apart,  there  being  required  approximately 
20  bushels  per  acre.  This  amount  varies,  o‘f 
course,  with  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
sets.  The  varieties  used  are  mostly  Yellow 
Danvers,  Prizetaker  and  Red  Weathersfield. 

D.  F.  W. 


THE  MICHIGAN  MINT  CROP. 

The  Michigan  mint  harvest  is  now 
closed,  and  the  stills  are  now  holding 
stores  of  oil  worth  more  money  than  for 
some  Seasons.  It  is  known  that  the  wet 
weather  served  to  decrease  the  yield,  and 
the  price  is  now  close  to  $2.50  a  pound, 
with  the  prospect  that  it  may  go  still 
higher,  as  many  of  the  growers  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  more  money.  It  has  been  figured 
that  mint  may  be  grown  at  a  cost  of  $1 
a  pound  for  the  oil.  so  that  growers  who 
have  lost  on  yield  will  be  able  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  in  former  years.  Hot.  dry 
weather  has  been  lacking  to  make  the  plant 
as  productive  as  in  other  years.  There  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  mint  acreage  in  two 
of  the  Michigan  counties  where  the  mint 
plant  has.  taken  root.  Less  than  20  years 
ago  the  culture  started  in  Berrien  and 
Cass  Counties  with  less  than  200  acres. 
Five  years  ago  there  were  2.000  acres,  and 
since  then  it  has  doubled,  until  there  is 
nearly  4,000  acres  in  the  two  counties. 

Marsh  land  is  used  for  the  crop,  but 
this  land  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
drainage  in  the  last  decade.  Where  once 
it  was  given  up  to  marsh  hay  and  was 
worth  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $10  an  acre 
it  is  now  worth  from  $150  to  $200  an 
acre,  but  it  mostly  is  used  for  pepper¬ 
mint  growing.  It  is  used  year  after  year 
for  the  same  crop  with  any  rotation,  and 
refertilized  by  the  use  of  muriate  of  potash, 
imported  from  Germany,  and  sown  100 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

It  has-been  figured  that  an  acre  of  mint 
will  yield  from  20  to  40  pounds  of  oil,  so 
that  the  reader  is  afforded  some  idea  as 
to  what  the  mint  farmer  is  making  from 
this  kind  of  crop.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  After  three  years  the  plants  are 
plowed  up  and  the  roots  raked  out,  after 
which  they  are  reset  in  rows  four  feet 
apart.  The  second  and  third  years  the 
land  is  cultivated  as  corn  is  plowed,  but 
after  that  there  is  another  plowing  up. 
Rome  of  the  growers  use  a  drag  the  second 
year  instead  of  a  plow. 

No  seed  is  sown  to  start  new  plants,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  ;  tin1  new 
fields  are  set  from  plants  of  other  fields, 
one  acre  being  capable  of  sparing  enough 
of  its  plants  to  set  out  four,  and  still 
remain  amply  set  itself.  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  considerable  market  for  the 
product  of  the  Michigan  mint  fields,  and 
that  is  New  York,  where  most  of  the 
product  is  shipped. 

There  are  more  uses  for  the  oil  of  mint 
than  there  used  to  be;  it  is  more  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  and  science  is  calling  for  an  in¬ 
creased  supply.  Mint  farms  have  been 
increasing  in  size.  One  man  in  Michigan 
has  400  acres  under  cultivation,  and  his 
son.  in  another  section,  has  twice  that 
much.  One  young  woman  farms  40  acres 
and  there  arc  scores  of  farms  between  50 
and  100 acres.  It  long  ago  got  far  bevond 
the  experimental  stage.  One  of  the  oldest 
mint  oil  handlers  is  J.  R.  Tuttle  of  Niles. 
Berrien  County.  I  asked  him  whether 
there  had  been  any  attempts  to  improve 
the  mint  plant,  but  he  said  he  knew  of 
none.  He  talked  as  if  we  are  now  making 
use  of  the  same  plant  from  which  the 
ancient  races  distilled  the  flavor  for  one 
purpose  or  another.  j.  l.  gkaff. 


Value  of  Tillage. — In  '-‘Rugar  Beets 
and  Fertility,”  page  1018,  perhaps  it  would 
help  some  to  remember  the  old  axiom  : 
‘‘Tillage  is  ‘  manure.”  Some  years  ago  I 
rented  a  40-acre  farm  near  my  home  in 
Illinois,  which  I  plowed  in  August,  then 
harrowed,  dragged,  cultivated  and  rolled 
until  fine  enough  for  an  onion  bed;  drilled 
wheat  and  seeded  to  Timothy  with  the 
wheat  in  Reptember ;  then  sowed  clover 
broadcast  the  following  February.  I  har¬ 
vested  about  20  bushels  of  wheat,  the  next 
year  got  my  innings;  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre,  which  1  sold  at  once  for  $11.25  per 
ton  ;  one  bushel  of  clover  seed  per  >  acre, 
worth  $8  per  bushel,  and  Fall  pasturage 
for  stock  paid  the  rent.  Best  crop  known 
to  date  in  that  section.  Truly,  “Tillage  is 
manure.”  L.  s.  c 

Kennewick,  Wash. 


Frozen  Solid 

but  Keeping  Time! 


Every  adjusted  South  Bend  Watch 
will  stand  the  famous  South  Bend 
"ice  test,”  that  is,  keep  time  even 
when  frozen  solid  in  a  cake  of  ice. 

You  want  a  watch  that  will  do 
this,  for  such  a  watch  will  be  accu¬ 
rate  in  your  pocket — especially  if  it 
gets  the  jeweler's  regulation  which 
every  South  Bend  Watch  does  get. 

Every  SOUTH  BEND  WATCH 
is  given  expert  regulation  to  the 
buyer’s  personality  by  an  expert 
SOUTH -BEND -JEWELER.  We 
will  not  sell  watches  through  any 
other  channel  than  the  expert  retail 
jeweler,  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
want  our  watches  to  get  this  per¬ 
sonal  regulation. 


You  cannot  buy  a  South  Bend 
Watch  by  mail.  You  cannot  buy  it 
of  a  jeweler  that  isn’t  an  expert. 
You  cannot  buy  a  poor  South  Bend 
Watch. 

All  this  care  to  give  you  a  good 
watch  is  taken  after  the  watch  leaves 
the  factory.  •  More  care  is  taken  in 
the  factory. 

Every  "South  Bend”  is  six  months 
in  the  course  of  construction  and  is 
sometimes  six  months  more  under 
factory  regulation.  Every  watch  is 
inspected  411  times  and  every  watch 
must  run  accurately  for  100  hours 
before  it  is  good  enough  to  get  the 
name  "South  Bend.” 


A  watch  so  carefully  made  in  the 
factory  and  so  carefully  regulated 
after  you  buy  it  will  keep  perfect 
time  for  you  for  a  lifetime. 

Ask  your  jeweler  about  this. 
Write  for  the  free  book, "How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made.”  It  tells  all 
about  watches.  Read  this  letter 
from  an  enthusiastic  owner: 

- - - - - - - - - — - -  - -  1 

Foss,  Ark.,  July  2d,  1912. 

South  Bond  Watch  Company,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  I  carry  onoof  your  watches;  it 
is  a  perfect  timepiece  so  far.  I  have  only  had  it 
two  months.  She  sure  is  a  dandy.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  tho  best  1  ever 
earned,  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  CRABB. 


The  South  Bend  Watch  Company 

11  Rowley  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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rpH  REE  things  to  consider 
in  buying  winter  under¬ 
wear —  comfort,  warmth, 
durability.  All  three  are 
combined 
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J%rn& dowry 

Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdown  is  comfort¬ 
able  because  of  its  soft,  downy 
fleece — because  it  fitssmoothly. 

Warm,  because  its  thick  fleece  protects 
the  body  from  colds  and  draughts 
The  fleece  cannot  mat,  knot  or 
wash  away.  Two  seasons’ wear 
to  a  garment.  /  ■  — t  ^ 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys  «HfF  i 

At  your  dealer’s.  In  separate 
and  union  garments,  at  50c,  75c 
and  up.  Look  for  the  Bodygard 
Shield.  It  is  your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Book  No.  18. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

BDBYKAgfl\  ' Makers  of  Bodygard 
* '  r~‘  ’  ~  Uiideriuears ,  including 

k'c/lastic ,  T7oolayrt 
Spring tex  and  Cell  ex. 
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New 
Model 
27 

REPEATING  RIFLE 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the 
demand  for  a  trom¬ 
bone  (“pump”)  ac 
tion  repeater  in 
.25-20  and 
.32-20 

calibres. 


Shoots 
high  ve¬ 
locity  smoke¬ 
less  cartridges, 
also  black  and  low 
pressure  smokeless. 
Powerful  enough  for  deer, 
safe  to  use  in  settled  districts,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  target  work,  for  foxes, 
geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 


Its  exclusive  features:  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump"  action  : 
the  wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid, 
top  and  side  ejector  lot  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  take-down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead  front 
sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibres. 

Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  77fi/r//Mk 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.  Write  for  it. 

7%e  77Zar//si /firearms  Co.  &! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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We  have  had  an  unusually  dry  season, 
and  all  crops  have  been  greatly  injured. 
Apples  and  pears  are  small  but  prices  are 
good  in  the  local  markets.  Peaches  are  a 
failure  with  us,  owing  to  last  Winter’s 
freeze.  s.  b. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

We  have  about  four  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  if  we  get  100  bushels  of  sound  tubers 
out  of  the  field  we  shall  do  well.  All 
through  this  locality  the  potato  crop  will 
be  almost  a  total  failure  on  account  of  rot. 
Grocery  men  and  dealers  are  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  shippers  are  not  buying 
at  all.  or  are  offering  only  25  to  30  cents 
per  bushel.  They  are  afraid  to  handle  them. 
A  number  of  farmers  hereabouts  make  pota¬ 
toes  a  leading  crop,  and  this  season  will  be 
disastrous  for  them.  d.  a. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  as  follows  on  grain : 

Wheat. — The  preliminary  statement  of 
production  in  Algeria  is  27,173,000  bushels. 
Tlie  total  production  in  the  countries 
named  below  is  3,257,000.000  bushels,  or 
7.2  per  cent  more  than  last  year :  Prus¬ 
sia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  England.  Ireland,  Wales,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Russia  (73  governments),  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Canada,  United  States,  India, 
Japan,  Egypt,  Tunis  and  Algeria. 

Barley. — The  preliminary  statement  of 
production  in  France  is  52,274,000  bushels, 
Algeria  32,888.000.  The  total  production 
in  the  countries  named  below  is  1,279,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  5.2  per  cent  more  than 
last  year :  Prussia,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  France.  Spain,  England,  Ireland 
and  Wales,  Hungary,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Russia 
(73  governments),  Switzerland,  Canada, 
United  States,  Japan,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Al¬ 
geria. 

Oats.— The  preliminary  statement  of 
production  in  France  is  375,613,000  bush¬ 
els,  Ireland  62,482.000,  Algeria  12.352.000. 
The  total  production  in  the  countries 
named  below  is  4.084.000,000  bushels,  or 
20.7  per  cent  more  than  they  produced 
last  year :  Prussia.  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Den¬ 
mark,  France.  England.  Ireland,  Wales, 
Hungary,  Italy.  Spain,  Luxemburg,  Nor¬ 
way,  Netherlands.  Roumania,  Russia  (73 
governments),  Switzerland,  Canada,  United 
States,  Japan,  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Corn. — The  preliminary  statement  of 
production  in  Roumania  is  88.580.000  bush¬ 
els,  Canada  14,218.000,  Egypt  69,804,000. 
The  total  production  in  the  countries 
named  below  is  3,620.000,000  bushels,  or 
16.4  per  cent  more  than  last  year :  Bul¬ 
garia.  Roumania,  Spain,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Russia  (73  governments),  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Canada,  Egypt,  Algeria  and 
Tunis. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  estimated  production 
in  tons  of  2,000  pounds  is.  for  Prussia, 
14,430.000;  Belgium.  2,006,000;  Denmark, 
886,000;  Italy,  1.653.000;  Sweden,  1,- 
091,000.  _ 

Government  Crop  Notes. 

The  Spring  wheat  crop  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  which  is  the  heaviest  yielding  State, 
is  146,592,000  bushels.  Minnesota  came 
next,  66,676,000  bushels ;  South  Dakota, 
52,540,000,  and  Washington.  26.4o9,000. 
No  other  Spring  wheat  State  reached  6,- 
000.000  bushels.  Minnesota  leads  all 
States  in  barley.  42.018,000  bushels;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  41,760,000.  Other  States  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  20.000.000  bushels  are  the 
Dakotas  and  Wisconsin.  Iowa  leads  in 
oats,  219,789,000  bushels.  Others  yield¬ 
ing  75,000,000  to  182,000.000  are :  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 


Ohio  Crops. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  with  the  actual  results  of 
harvest  now  definitely  known,  Ohio  s  pres- 
ent  wheat  production  is  one  of  the  poorest 
recorded  by  this  department.  The  harvest 
figures  are  based  on  the  area  returned  by 
township  assessors  less  the  estimated  area 
plowed  up  as  reported  by  official  corre¬ 
spondents.  No  doubt  the  total  production 
will  show  some  increase  over  the  estimate 
now  reported.  The  harvest  is  now  esti¬ 

mated  at  10,454.425  bushels,  an  average 
production  of  but  10  bushels  per  acre. 

While  this  is  somewhat  better  than  earlier 
reports  indicated,  it  practically  means 
failure.  The  wheat  generally  is  of  poor 

quality.  The  State  average  is  estimated 

at  76  per  cent.  One  year  ago  quality  was 
reported  at  94  per  cent,  with  a  total 
estimated  production  of  31.092.382  bushels. 
Of  the  crop  of  1911  it  is  estimated  that 
10  per  cent  still  remains  in  producers’ 
hands.  Correspondents  report  that  in  some 
sections  of  State  rains  have  retarded  seed¬ 
ing.  Manv  note  the  fact  that  the  1913 
area  will  not  be  as  great  as  the  one  just 
harvested. 

Oats  show  a  bumper  production,  the 
harvest,  being  estimated  at  83,171,314 
bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  ap¬ 
proximately  37,000.000  bushels  over  the 
estimated  crop  of  1911.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  is  reported  at  44  bushels, 
as'  against  31  bushels  one  year  ago.  The 
quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent. 

Rye  and  barley  productions  also  show 
healthy  increases ‘over  last  year. 

Corn  prospects  are  most  flattering.  The 
present  prospect  is  estimated  at  96  per  cent 
based  upon  35  bushels  per  acre  representing 
100  per  cent.  On  the  corresponding  date 
one  year  ago  the  prospect  was  estimated  at 
91  per  cent.  As  tire  area  planted  is  much 
greater  than  in  1911  the  harvest  should 
be  most  bountiful.  The  crop  is  late  in 
maturing,  due  to  cool,  wet  we?+t*er  in  July 
and  late  planting. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  last 
vear.  Correspondents  estimate  the  present 
yield  at  124  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
1911.  In  .the  northeast  section  of  State 
damage  is  reported  by  rot  and  grub  worm. 

The  crop  of  apples  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  excellent  harvest  of  last  year.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  that  crop  the  present  estimate 
is  63  per  cent. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  October 
24-November  2. 

Vermont  Corn  Show,  Windsor,  Vt.,  No¬ 
vember  6-7. 

Sixth  annual  fruit  exhibit,  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-9. 

Rhode  Island  State  Corn  Show,  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I.,  November  8-9. 

Masachusetts  Fruit  Show,  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Masachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-10. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  November  11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi-  1 
ment  Stations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
11-13. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Bo¬ 
rnological  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me., 
November  12-14. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis,  No¬ 
vember  13-19 :  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodbury, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland.  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

New  England  Corn  Show,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston.  Mass.,  November  20-24. 

Am.  Land  and  Industrial  Exposition,  71st 
Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y.,  November  15- 
Deeember  2. 

Negro  Farmers’  Conference,  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton.  Va.,  November  20-21. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  20-23. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa..  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  .30- December  7. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  December  9,  10.  11. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C..  January  25-27.  1913. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

N.  Y.  State  Dairvmen’s  Ass'n,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y..  December  10-13. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 

Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa..  December  18-19. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

Ca  Q  Wagon  Covers.  Stack  Covers' 
Cl  I  I  V  Cl  3  Porch  Curtains.  Duck,  by  yaid  of 
bale;  special  price.  8TANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Victor,  N.  Y 


MR.  FARMER,  JUST  ONE  MOMENT:— 


LOW 

PRICES 

EASY 

TERMS 

QUICK 

SHIPMENT 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


fror 

J  making 
■  for  our  p 

SHI 


Liberal  commission*  to  Agent*.  Handle 
our  first  da**  line  of  Highly  Poluhed 
and  Glazed  Stoneware  for  Preserver*, 
Druggists,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Merchants. 
Agents  also  make  good  money  selling 
from  house  to  house.  Our  agents  are 
good.  Write  Department  H  today 
proposition. 

SHERWOOD  BROS.  COMPANY 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 


I 

•T"i  I 

..rip.  \ 

ym 


M.  J.  Jewett  «fc  Sons, 


Rnw  IPvxx'  shippers 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  trustworthy  price  list 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  bouses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience,  with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hiphtstown,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  laige  Pei'siRn  Iamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  S30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  ptlvtlege  of  examination  before 
paving  for  them.  Remit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

K.  ROBERTS,  Room  24, 160  West  119th  St.,  Now  York. 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Make  more  money  out  of 
Raw  Furs  by  getting  full 
value  yourself  and  save 
middleman’s  profits. 
New  York  in  best  market 
and  we  pay  highest  prices 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  etc.  Cut 
out  the  commission  house  and  ship  to  us  dire  -t.  We 
stand  express.  More  than  30  years  in  business.  Write 
nri  T  til  IT  ICDDO  for  pricelist  and  references. 
DLL  I ,  DU  I  Ltn  ull  i)  Exporters, 4  E.  12th  St. ..New  York 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

What’s  the  use  of  guessing  at  the  value  of  your 
furs  during  the  coming  season  when  all  that's  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  out  their  real  value  is  to  hook  on  one  of 
my  little  REI)  TAGS  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once  so  I  will  be  sure  to 
have  your  name  on  my  mailing  list.  Price  list  issued 
first  part  of  November,  free  to  every  trapper  bet  ween 
the  ages  of  six  and  ninety -three. 

J.P.  ELLIS,  137-139  W.  29th  St..  Box  25.  New  York  City 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oil  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  oopy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Webuy  Skunk.  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“Asquare  deal"  to  everyone. 

_ i  Price-list  free. 

Redwood,  N.  Y„  I>cpt  29 


This 

Rig  Makes  /  on  yourfe™ 

V _ _  l\  Ml  now,  this  improved  sawing 

You  Money  /7/  \  VI  outfit.  It’s  Wit  right  and 

i  Cav*,,.  //  //  w  y^y/  lor  hard  work  and  lots  of  it. 

ana  oaves  //  You  place  the  stick  to  be  sawed 

|l»  L  I_I „ _.  J  It/.-L  on  the  table  and  it  slides  on  easy 

mtlUl  naia  VT  ui  n.  working  rollers  right  onto  the  saw.  On  the  old  style 

swing  saw  you  have  the  work  of  lifting  every  stick  as  many  times  as  you  cut  it.  On  the  rig  shown  above 
jawing  is  easy,  and  when  the  wood  sawing  is  done,  take  off  the  saw  and  table  and  you  have  an  all-steel 
portable  outfit  that  can  be  used  for  any  work  about  the  farm,  and  when  there  is  no  portable  work  to  be 
done,  place  the  engine  in  the  Darn  fo  grind  feed  and  also  give  the  women  folks  a  chance.  Let  the  engine 
run  the  cream  separator,  the  churn  and  the  washing  machine.  Get  catalog  that  shows  this  and  t we ive 
other  styles  and  many  sizes.  It’s  free.  For  full  description  and  price  of  this  great  money  maker,  just  write 

WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS  137  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This 
Time 

On  ENGINES 

—the  most  substantially  con¬ 
structed  and  slmplest-to-run 
engine  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
factory.  You  won’t  find  an¬ 
other  engine  like  it  anywhere. 

It  starts  at  a  touch— costs  only  a 
penny  or  so  for  gasoline  on  a  big 
job  —  never  goes 

vrong  —  develops  more 
than  rated  II.  P.  and 
sold  850  to  8300  less 
■  than  others  and  on  a 


$50 
To  $300 
CHEAPER! 

than  you  can  buy 
same  H.  P.  engine 
from  mail-order 
house,  jobber  or  deal¬ 
er  anywhere  of  equal 
quality  —  and  better 
than  the  best  of  them 
all.  That’s  a  Galloway 
Engine. 


Guarantee  of  Permanent  Satisfaction  or 

M OnPU  Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal  and  I’ll  mall  you  my  big 

f  >  IIIUIICJ  Dablt  engine  book.  Pick  out  the  engine  you  want.  I’ll  ship  it 
■i  >|  to  you  on  30  to  90  days’  FREE  trial.  Then,  if  you  don’t  want  the  engine,  send  it 
,  :  :  I  back.  The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 

;i*:  / Get  the  book  and  see  the  bargains  I’m  offering.  There  Isn’t  a  house  in  the  country 
('that  I  don’t  beat  for  price  combined  with  quality.  Write  now  for  my  special  1913 
proposition  and  price. 

WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 

The  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  665CG  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REMK31BKR— >Ve  carry  3tocks  of  our  Engines  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and  Dllnne* 

apolls  —  insuring  prompt  shipment. 


Raw  Furs 

Best  Prices 


We  buy 
FURS  all 
over  the 
world  and 
make  them 
up  in  our 
own  work¬ 
shops  for 

our  immense  trade  in  New  York,  Paris 
and  London.  WE  WANT  MORE 
SHI  PPERS  and  pay  HIGHEST 
PRICES.  For  nearly  200  years  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  growing  steadily  on  fair 
dealing.  SEND  at  once  for  Price  List 
and  Shipping  Tags. 

‘URevilton  Freres 

rouHoso  t723 

Address  Dept.  Z,  19  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
you  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  GO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


■  Highest  Prices— Liberal  Assortment  > 


QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers  ? 
Write  for  Price  List  and  References 
Write  Today — Write  Now 

IliLUTLY  LEVY 

379  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Trappers  Magazine  FREE 

The  Hunter-Trader-Trapper  is  the 

oldest,  largest  and  best  magazine 
of  its  kina  in  the  world.  The 
Editor  wants  you  to  read  a  copy 
free— be  knows  you  will  like  it  for 
he  has  had  about  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  traps,  gnns,  dogs,  furs, 
etc., 80  that  the  magazine  is  up-to- 
’  date,  illustrated,  128-200  pages 
issued  montnly  about  Steel  Traps, 

,  Deadfalls,  'Snares,  Baits,  Scents, 

I  Trapping  Secrets,  Skinning  and 
.urn  Stretching  Furs,  Raw  Fur  Prices, 
London  Sale  Reports,  Fur  Farming, Ginseng,  Coon  and 
Fox  Hunts,  Big  Game  Hunting,  Training  Night  Hunting 
Dogs,  etc.  The  Editor  has  also  written  many  books  on 
Hunting,  Trapping.  Fur  Farming,  Ginseng  Growing, 
Camping,  Fishing,  etc.  To  show  you  what  a  great  mag¬ 
azine  it  isa  176  page  number  together  with  82  page  book¬ 
let  giving  description  of  books  and  magazine  sent  free. 
A,  R.' HARDING,  Publisher,  Box  so*  Columbus,  Ohio 


RAW  FURS 


For  our  27th  season  we  again  solicit  your  ship¬ 
ments  of  Raw  Furs.  Experience  has  taught 
thousands  of  shippers  that  we  pay  the  highest 
honest  market  values — always.  We  will  keep 
you  posted  upon  actual  conditions  upon  re¬ 
request.  ^  References 

Dunn's,  Brad-  Business  Firm 
street’s,  any  in  Detroit  or 
Express  Co.,  the  names  of 
Sany  Bank,  shippers  from 
|Trust  Co.  or  your  section. 
Branches  in  Toronto, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris 

|8VI.  Slcman&  Co. 

1 33  Congress  St.,  West 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


RAW  FURS 

Bring  High  Prices 

Being  located  in  New  York  since  1801,  we  can  pay 
best  prices.  No  commissions.  Prompt  returns. 
References,  l^iee  list  free. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SON, 

135  W.  29th  ST.  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  lor  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags;  also  “The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter" 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue,  -  New  York,  N.  Y, 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseno  in  the  United  States 


SHIP  YOUR 


To  McMILLAN  FUR  &  WOOL  CO, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free  to  anyone  interested  in 
RAW  FURS.  ■  •  ;  i 

Trappers’  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,  RAW  FURS 


Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY.  159  W.  24th  St,  New  York 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST— IT  PAYS  TO  HAVE 


ONE 


1912. 


THE  RURA.L, 


WESTERN  FRUIT  GROWERS  AND 
EASTERN  FARMS. 

A  correspondent  in  Washington  has 
written  us  a  letter  which  is  much  like 
hundreds  of  others.  We  believe  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  feelings  of  many  who  are 
studying  the  future  of  fruit  growing. 
We  take  up  some  of  his  questions  in 
order : 

This  is  a  wonderfully  productive  coun¬ 
try  and  grows  fine  fruits,  but  there  are 
many  things  associated  with  rural  life  here 
which  are  not  congenial  to  us,  and  I  am 
thinking  very  strongly  of  selling  my  60- 
acre  fruit  ranch  and  returning  East  to 
continue  in  the  same  line. 

We  have  this  same  story  from  many 
fruit  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There 
seems  to  be  a  belief  that  most  of  them 
could  do  better  here. 

With  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
through  my  five  years’  experience  here  I 
am  convinced  that  if  the  same  attention 
were  given  orchard  work  in  the  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East  that  is  given  here,  and 
the  same  advanced  methods  in  grading  and 
packing  followed,  that  the  great  markets 
of  the  East  upon  which  the  Western  fruit 
grower  depends,  could  be  supplied  much 
nearer  with  just  as  good  fruit  in  just  as 
attractive  packages  and  with  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  expense  of  handling  and  freight. 

In  general  that  is  true,  but  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  growers  have  learned  to 
cooperate  and  work  together.  That  is 
about  as  much  responsible  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  as  any  superior  knowledge  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  packing.  In  most  parts  of  the 
East  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
not  been  developed.  Until  it  is  devel¬ 
oped  you  must  remember  that  the  best 
methods  of  packing  and  handling  cannot 
be  made  most  effective. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
growers  in  Virginia,  which  State  seems  to 
be  paying  attention  to  up-to-date  methods, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  where  I  used  to  live. 

You  should  send  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  for  a 
copy  of  a  book  on  the  unoccupied  farms 
of  New  York.  This  gives  a  fair  de¬ 
scription  of  farms  which  are  for  sale  at 
fair  prices.  Some  of  these  descriptions 
are  somewhat  colored, _  and  no  one 
should  buy  without  seeing  the  land;  but 
the  book  will  give  one  a  fair  idea  of 
what  to  expect.  The  Farmers’  Institute 
Bureau*  at  Albany,  under  Edward  Van 
Alstyne,  will  give  reliable  information. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  of  my 
experience  and  knowledge  in  this  business 
to  obtain  remunerative  employment  with 
tiie  more  progressive  growers  and  associa¬ 
tions  until  I  could  look  the  ground  over 
and  decide  upon  a  suitable  location? 

You  could  probably  obtain  work  at 
fair  wages.  There  are  few,  if  any,  “as¬ 
sociations”  such  as  handle  and  pack  fruit 
in  the  Far  West.  Most  of  our  growers 
thus  far  handle  barrel  stock,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  pay  large  wages. 

Also,  are  the  chances  to  pick  up  an 
old  farm  suitable  for  orcharding  in  a  good 
locality  cheap,  what  they  were  some  years 
ago? 

There  are  not  many  really  suitable 
farms  for  sale  “cheap.”  You  can  still 
buy  land  at  low  prices,  but  it  will  not 
be  very  well  adapted  for  fruit.  There 
are  sections — for  instance,  northern  Ver¬ 
mont — where  land  can  be  bought  at  a 
low  figure  and  on  which  Fameuse.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  or  Spy  apples  grow  to  perfection. 
As  a  rule,  however,  good  orchard  land 
is  now  held  for  a  good  price,  and 
justly  so. 


of  potash.  Babbitt’s  lye  therefore,  is 
not  correctly  labeled  as  regards  potash, 
but  for  the  household  purposes  for 
which  lye  is  commonly  used  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  effective.  w.  e.  britton. 

State  Entomologist. 


A  SEPTIC  TANK. 

A.  II.  8.,  Vienna,  Va. — The  accompany¬ 
ing  drawing  illustratees  the  “septic  tank” 
which  our  architect  proposes  for  our  new 
residence.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  involves 
the  principles  of  the  true  septic  tank. 
Will  you  state  your  opinion  in  the  matter, 
also  the  practicability  o.f  the  size  for  a 
small  family?  The  claim  is  made  that 
this  is  preferable  to  any  other  form,  as 
there  are  no  odors  from  it. 

Ans. — The  septic  tank  plan  which  you 
send  is  defective  in  that  it  provides  for 
no  method  of  purifying  the  effluent  from 
the  receiving  chamber,  and  also  in  that 
this  chamber  is  ventilated,  instead  oi 
being  made  a  closed,  airtight  receptacle 
for  the  action  of  anaerobic  bacteria 
upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  sewage. 
The  effluent  from  this  chamber  should 
be  purified  by  passing  it  through  an  arti¬ 
ficial  filter  bed  of  sand,  or  by  conduct¬ 
ing  it  through  drain  tiles  laid  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  tank 
should  have  a  capacity  of  60  gallons 
per  day  for  each  person  in  the  family. 


A  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
will  be  found  in  the  April  13  issue  of 
this  journal,  and  answers  to  various 
questions  concerning  the  details  of  a 
system  are  also  given  in  subsequent  num¬ 
bers.  _  m.  B.  D. 

A  Foreign  Not  Fake.— The  orchard  and 
crop  fakes  are  not  all  confined  to  this 
country,  It  appears.  The  system  is  old 
enough  to  be  gray-haired.  The  soap-nut 
tree,  Sapindus  utilis,  was  first  planted  in 
Algeria  in  1845,  the  original  tree  coming 
from  Asia.  It  was  found  that  the  shells 
of  the  nut  contained  a  large  per  cent  of 
saponin,  a  soap-like  substance  used  for  re¬ 
moving  stains.  Nearly  20  years  ago  a 
boom  was  started  for  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  this  tree,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ginseng  boom  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  later  schemes  for  planting 
fruits  and  nuts.  It  was  claimed  that  the 
price  of  the  nuts  would  remain  high,  and 
that  the  trees  would  continue  to  pay  a 
net  profit  of  $200  or  more  per  acre,  with 
very  little  care  or  cultivation.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  stock  was  sold  in  propositions  to 
grow  these  nuts  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  booming  some  of  the  unit  orchard 
propositions.  It  was  known  that  the 
saponin  would  remove  fat  and  grease  from 
clothing,  and  wonderful  fairy  tales  were 
built  up  out  of  the  possibilities  in  manu¬ 
facturing  such  fat  extractors.  The  result 
was,  as  is  usual,  that  the  business  was 
overdone,  and  that  during  the  past  two 
years  96  acres  of  trees  on  the  original 

plantation  have  been  cut  down.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  has  on  hand  over  130  tons  of 
these  nuts  which  cannot  be  sold,  and  the 
trees  are  being  cut  down  to  put  the  land 

in  other  crops.  That  is  about  the  way 

such  boom  plantations  go.  It  is  easy  to 
make  up  a  thrilling  story  about  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  when  we  consider  the 

small  proportion  of  human  beings  who  do 
as  they  ought  to,  we  can  hardly  expect 
trees  to  give  a  larger  proportion. 


I  see  no  logical  reason  why  some  of  the 
millions  sent  West  each  year  for  fruit 
could  not  be  spent  nearer  the  large  markets 
which  alone  are  responsible  for  the  profits 
and  high  prices  of  fruit  land  throughout 
this  section,  and  at  the  same  time  build 
up  a  very  desirable  class  of  land  dwellers. 

That  is  the  theory  we  have  been  ad¬ 
vancing  for  years.  In  a  small  way,  on 
our  own  farm,  it  has  been  worked  out. 


Potash  or  Soda. 

B.  B.  II.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  949,  in  the  article  on  “Lye 
as  an  Insecticide”  is  this  sentence:  “In 
our  experiments  to  destroy  the  San  Jos6 
scale,  about  10  years  ago.  one  of  the  mix¬ 
tures  consisted  of  Babbitt’s  lye  or  potash” 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  soda).  Will  you 
please  explain  what  is  meant?  The  label 
read,  “Pure  potash  or  lye.”  If  potash  is 
soda,  is  soda  potash?  Is  muriate  of  potash 
muriate  of  soda? 

Ans. — Potash  and  soda  are  common 
names  for  the  hydroxid  and  carbonate 
compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
two  distinct  chemical  elements,  which 
are  much  alike  in  their  properties.  Soda 
is  not  potash  and  potash  is  not  soda, 
yet  for  the  purpose  of  making  soap 
cleaning,  and  neutralizing  acidity,  either 
can  be  used.  Soda  is  usually  much 
cheaper  than  potash,  but  as  a  fertilizing 
element  potash  is  far  more  important 
than  soda,  and  is  absolutely  essential 
to  plant  growth,  nitrate,  sulphate  and 
muriate  being  valuable  potash  salts  com¬ 
monly  used  in  fertilizers.  The  term  lye 
is  used  for  the  caustic  or  hydroxid  form 
of  both  soda  and  potash  and  “Babbitt’s 
Pure  Lye  or  Potash”  is  soda  instead 


at  LOW  mi  of 

Edwards  hlddl  Shingles 

“la  all  my  life  I 
was  never  so  sur-  (' 
jirised”writes  Mr.  D.VS 
Elzroth,  of  Fosters,.*’ 

Ohio,  “as  I  nra  at  mv 
new  Edwards  STEEL 
Shingle  barn  roof.  I  1 
wouldn't  ha  vo  be-' 
lieved  it  if  I  hadn't 
seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  Yoursteel  shin¬ 
gles  cost  lots  less  than 
wood  and  they  suro 
beut  wood  shingles  .  .d  that  .bber  roll  roofing 
forty  miles.  The  stuff  got  here  xgood  shape,  right 
on  time  and  I  done  the  work  myself.  I’ve  got  the 
best  roof  in  the  township.  What  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  get  your  catalog  4  years  ago  when  1  roofed  my 
house. 

Factory  Prices — All  Freight  Paid! 

Fire-proof,  rot-proof,  rust-proof.  Guaranteed 
against  lightning  by  $10,000  Bond. 

Never  need  repairs.  Out-last  three  wood-shin¬ 
gle  and  live  composition  roofs.  Lowest  factory 
prices— all  freight  paid.  Put  them  on  yourself. 
Made  of  Open  Hearth  Steel,  finest  quality.  Made 
absolutely  rust-proof  by  our  world-famous  “Tight- 
cote”  Process.  Come  in  sheets,  24  inches  wide,  6 
to  12  feet  long. 

Nothing  to  do  but  nail  sheets  on  old  roof  or 
sheathing.  Edwards  Patented  Interlocking  Do- 
vice  covers  all  nails,  makes  permanent  water¬ 
tight  joints. 

Makes  handsomest,  most  lasting  roof  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Write  us.  If  possible  give  size  of  roof 
and  we  will  quote  price,  delivered  to  your  station. 

Postal  brings  catalog  1173  and  factory  prices  by 
next  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1123-1173  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers 

of  Steel  lioofing  (87) 
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CENTURY 

Rubber  Boot 

A  Tiger  for  wear.  They 
are  made  of  live, 
high-grade  Rubber. 
Extra  quality  from  toe 
to  pull  straps.  A  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  honest 
value — the  Century.  Re¬ 
inforcements  at  ankle, 
heel,  toe  and  sid es  of  real 
rubber  and  strong  duck 
make  this  a  battleship 
boot  for  wear  in  damp, 
wet  weather.  Your 
feet  slide  into  comfort 
and  warmth. 
Protect  your 
pock  et- 
book  — 
andlook 
for  the 
“Cross” 


on  the  bottom.  Remember  the  “no crack ’’ankle 
and  the  wear  resisting  soles  of  pure  rubber.  Ask 
your  dealer,  if  he  has  none — write  us  his  name 
and  ask  for  handsome  free  Booklet  No.  27. 

Beacon  Falis  Rubber  Shoe  Co,,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 


I 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS. 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%^^  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURET  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
fl  or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
■  tects  you..  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
I  ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 

The  American  Iron  Roofinii  Co. 

|  Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


■810,000  Backs  % 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Onaranteed  1  year— money 
retunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable 


As  low  as  $10 


.YVooil 

aawiug  all  kinds  of  neighbors’  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — stive 
jobber’s  profits.  Operates  easily* 
'a  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  caa  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 
Box  3  ,  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


Big  Bargains 
In  Feed  Molls 


Write  us  without  delay  for 

latest  reduced  factory  price  i _ 

on  a  feed  grinding  mill  from  the  famous 

QUAKER  CITY  LINE 

(Standard  46  Years) 

Direct  from  Factory  on 
lO  Days  Free  Trial 

No  risk  or  expense  to  you — we  pay  freight. 
Put  it  to  every  test — Grind  yotir  feed  free— 
see  how  fast  it  works— how  easy  it  operates 
how  iittle  attention  it  needs.  Then  if  it 
doesn’t  satisfy,  we  take  it  back.  Our 

23  $ty!es-Hand  Power-to  20  H.  P. 

grind  any  grain,  separate  or  mixed— ear  or 
shelled  corn,  any  grade  of  meal  from  coars¬ 
est  to  finest  table  meal.  Also  grinds  husks 
as  well  as  cobs  and  corn. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 

Illustrated  Grinding  Mill  catalog  and  45th 
anniversary  Farm  Supply  catalog  quoting 
bargain  prices. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 

Dept.  E  3740  Filbert  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ashland 
Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


SAYE^SLOO 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  2S  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  Not 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut- 
"  ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Thin  model, 
1 9  jewels. 
Adjusted  to 
the  second. 


25-year 
guaranteed 
gold  strata 
case . 


STARTLING 

Watch  Offer! 

Above  Is  the  Exquisite  Ribbon  Monogram  Design. 
You  may  have  your  own  initials  handsomely  engraved 
by  hand  on  the  superb  gold  strata  case,  guaranteed  for 
25  years.  Your  choice  of  scores  of  other  handsome  de¬ 
signs.  See  our  catalog. 

The  great  Burlington  Special  at  the 

rock-bottom  price!  The  world’s  greatest  master¬ 
piece  of  watch  manufacture  now  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  the  same  price  that  even  the  wholesale 
jeweler  must  pay.  The  superb  Burlington  Special  — 
adjusted  to  temperature,  isochronism  and  all  positions, 
19  jewels,  fitted  at  the  factory  into  the  superb  gold 
strata  case — now  sold  direct  to  you  at  the  rock-bottom, 
anti-trust  price. 

The  Fight  Is  On! 

We  will  not  be  bound  by  any  system  of 

price-boosting  contracts  with  dealers.  We  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  •rhigh-profit”  selling  scheme.  We  will  not 
be  dictated  to  by  ANY  “system”.  No  matter  what 
it  costs,  we  are  determined  to  push  our  independent 
line,  even  if  we  should  have  to  fight  a  combination  of 
all  the  watch  manufacturers  of  the  country.  And  so 
we  are  making  this  offer — the  most  sweeping,  astound¬ 
ing  offer  ever  made  on  a  high-grade  watch  —the  famous 
Burlington  direct  and  at  the  same  price  wholesale 
jewelers  must  pay.  And,  in  order  to  make  the  prop¬ 
osition  doubly  easy  for  the  public,  we’ll  allow  this  rock- 
bottom  price,  if  desired,  on  terms  of  $2.50  a  month. 

Post  Yourself !  B,e  sure  to  get  post- 

ed  on  watches  and  watch 
values,  trust-method  prices  and  anti-trust  prices  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  watch.  Learn  to  judge  watch  values. 

Watch  Book  Free! 

Read  our  startling  exposure  of  the 

amazing  conditions  which  exist  in  the  watch  trade  to¬ 
day.  Read  about  the  anti-trust  fight.  Read  about  our 
great  $1,000  challenge.  Learn  how  you  can  judge  watch 
values.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  this  valuable 
FREE  BOOK  now,  TODAY.  Just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough;  but  write  today. 

BURLINGTON  WATCH  CO. 

Dept  4298,  19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


No  Burrs  to  Get  Dull 

■One  set  of  “Bull  Dog” 
rollers  grinds  5,000  bu.  cob— wet,  dry  or 
oily.  Can’t  clog  —force  feed 
throughout. 

SSSffii  Bull  Dog* 

“Try  It  Ten  D ays  Free 

i  Norisk — notacentdown.  If  it  doesn’t, 

^ grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper  than  any  * 

.other  mill  you  ever  saw— back  at  our  * 

^ expense .  Write  for  details,  stating 
I.  P.  of  engine.  Lett  Mtg.  Co. 

JJ04  East  Road,  Crown 
Point,  Inu. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

This  No.  6  triple  geared,  double  act¬ 
ing  sweep  mill  has  more  capacity  and 
will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
two-horse  mill  ;  it 

TURNS  CORN 
TO  DOLLARS 

Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  profits  by  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
ono  of  our  mills.  We 
;  make  power  mills  also 
:  for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog, 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield, Ohio 

Big  Saving  On 

ROOFING 

Send  no  money!  Pay  only  if  satisfied. 

Sensational  low  prices!  Thousands  of' 
farmers  getting  the  benefit.  Huy  now— 
save  big  money.  Share  in  the  Profits 
o®  20  Great  Factories.  We  sell  only  ' 
direct  to  you,  no  middlemen.  Great  book  and^ 

$1.00  Profit-Sharing  Certificate  Free  if  you  write 
postal  at  once.  Don’t  miss  this  grand  offer. 

FXCPII  ^e,alRoofinK  and  siding  is  highest  M 
quality  made.  Brand  new  — not  used. 

Look  out  for  shop-worn  and  second  hand  stuff.  Get 
our  prices,  big  book  of  bargains  from  20  great  fac¬ 
tories  and  $1  certificate — all  free.  Ask  for  Free  sample. 
[The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  It 31,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


9  60RDS  IN  SO  HOURS 


— ,  SAWS  ItOW.Y 
W  TttKK.S 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No  B68  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  oruer  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  ILL. 


Elite  Burning'  Oil 

In  Wood  and  Iron  Barrels 

A  perfect  burning  oil  made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania  Crude.  : 

25  Years  on  the  Market 
Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  -  Titusville,  Penn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Good  Loskrs. — Yes,  sir.  We  were 
:there.  I  suppose  1  ought  not  to  admit 
it,  for  you  will  say  that  a  baseball  game 
is  no  place  for  a  farmer  when  frost  is 
threatening  and  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  I  know  it,  but  when  it  came  to 
a  contest  between  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  baseball  honors  of  the  world 
past  days  on  the  diamond  got  behind 
me,  and  pushed  me  on.  So  the  boy  and 
I  found  ourselves  in  the  crowd  which 
stuffed  the  great  park.  Last  year  we 
sat  out  in  the  “bleachers,”  but  this  year 
we  took  a  reserved  seat,  as  we  could 
not  get  there  in  time  for  the  rush.  The 
price  had  crowded  out  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  audience  for  me.  Last 
year  we  sat  in  a  howling  mob  of  fans 
with  every  nation  represented.  At 
every  exciting  play  one  side  or  the  other 
would  rise  up  shrieking  and  screaming 
its  joy,  or  sit  sullenly  to  show  its  grief. 
The  reserved  seaters  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  must  show  their  dignity  somehow, 
and  they  seldom  exploded.  1  prefer 
my  “bleacher”  friends  except  for  the 
rush  and  jam. 

The  game  was  not  very  exciting.  Bos¬ 
ton  had  won  three  games  and  New 
York  one.  One  more  and  Boston  would 
be  “champion.”  I  think  eight  out  of 
10  of  the  people  there  expected  to  see 
New  York  “crack”  or  fall  apart,  for 
the  nervous  strain  had  been  fearful. 
But  the  cracking  was  done  on  the  other 
side.  In  the  first  inning  the  Boston 
pitcher  “cracked,”  “exploded,”  “went 
bonehead”  or  any  other  name  you  may 
give  to  the  case  of  a  strong  man  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  powerless  to  do 
what  he  knows  he  can  and  ought  to  do. 
This  man,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  hard 
fought  games,  suddenly  found  himself 
the  prisoner  of  an  unseen  power  which 
paralyzed  his  arm  and  took  the  sap  out 
of  his  will.  Up  on  our  “reserved  seats” 
there  were  cold-blooded  individuals  who 
sneered  or  laughed  at  this  exhibition. 
My  old  friends  on  the  bleachers  knew 
better,  and  had  more  charity,  for  they 
know  more  of  human  emotions. 

At  any  rate  before  the  inning  was 
.over  New  York  had  made  five  runs. 
No,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  they 
made  these  runs — they  were  presented 
to  them — a  gift  from  a  character  whom 
we  may  call  Mr.  Psychological  Moment. 
After  that  the  game  came  down  to  a 
monotonous  exhibition  of  the  most 
skillful  playing  on  both  sides.  The 
“Bean  eaters”  got  two  runs  but  that  was 
their  limit  and  the  great  crowd  went 
home  believing  that  their  friends  the 
“Giants”  still  had  a  chance.  Then  came 
the  thing  which  more  than  paid  me.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  impress 
upon  our  children,  from  the  smallest 
Redhead  up,  it  is  the  necessity  of  being 
what  I  call  “a  good  loser.”  I  see  men 
and  'women  who  put  up  a  battle  over 
one  thing  or  another  and  lose — as  all 
of  us  must  at  times.  Then  they  go  to 
pieces — full  of  sullen  explanations  or 
excuses  or  what  we  may  call,  “kicks.” 
They  did  their  best,  but  some  turn 
which  they  could  not  forsee  beat  them 
or  perhaps  they  or  their  case  was  really 
inferior.  A  “good  loser”  takes  his  medi¬ 
cine  .with  a  smile.  Of  course  he  doesn’t 
like  it,  but  there  are  other  days  coming, 
and  his  turn  will  come  with  them.  A 
poor  loser  acts  as  if  he  enjoyed  adding 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  unfortunate 
dose  which  Dr.  Defeat  has  prescribed. 

At  this  game  there  'was  a  crowd  of 
Boston  men  who  gave  the  best  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  good  losing  1  ever  expect  to  see. 
They  had  come  on  with  a  brass  band 
— every  one  with  a  red  flag  and  a  red 
hatband.  At  intervals  during  the  game 
these  “rooters”  stood  up  and  sang  and 
screamed  to  encourage  ther  men.  They 
did  this  up  to  the  instant  a  fleet  footed 
“Giant”  caught  the  last  fly  ball  and  the 
hopes  of  Boston  in  the  same  hand. 
Now  a  lot  of  men,  you  possibly,  under 
such  conditions  would  have  silenced  the 
brass  band,  furled  the  red  flag  and  gone 
sullenly  home  blaming  the  umpire  or 
cursing  some  player  for  his  error  or 
failure.  Not  so  with  these  men  of 
baked  beans,  fishballs  and  johnny  cake. 
They  lined  up  behind  their  band  and 
marched  around  the  grounds  singing 
and  waving  their  flags  as  if  their  men 
had  won  the  game  100  to  1.  Not  a  man 
on  the  Boston  team  came  from  that 
town  originally.  Only  one,  I  under¬ 
stand,  really  lives  in  New  England,  and 
he  is  an  Irishman.  Probably  not  one 
eats  his  baked  beans  Saturday  night  and 
fishballs  Sunday  morning  as  a  duty  he 
owes  to  history.  Yet  if  they  do  not 
represent  Boston  culture  or  pedigree 
they  carry  her  name — not  as  mere  hire¬ 
lings  either.  So  these  Bostonians  gave 
that  finest  example  of  good  losing  I  ever 
saw.  And  then  a  strange  thing,  hap¬ 


pened.  New  York  is  such  an  immense 
city  that  her  people  do  not  seem  able 
to  develop  real  city  pride  such  as  we 
find  in  smaller  places.  I  understand 
that  the  proportion  of  what  we  call  the 
real  old  stock  of  population  is  smaller 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  Eastern 
city.  Thus  the  New  York  people  are 
notoriously  poor  losers.  They  will  make 
a  halo  for  a  man’s  head  one  day  when 
by  some  turn  of  fate  he  does  things  j 
which  please  them.  Let  him  fail  the 
next  day  and  they  will  change  that  halo 
for  a  tin  can  and  tie  it  to  the  man  to 
dangle  behind  him  down  the  street. 
They  are  bad  losers,  but  when  they  saw 
that  march  of  the  Boston  men  at  least 
10,000  people  lingered  behind  to  watch 
it  And  as  they  watched  something  of 
a  new  feeling  came  to  them.  For  an 
hour  after  the  game  there  were  groups 
of  people  scattered  over  the  grounds 
talking  and  praising  the  good  nerve  of 
these  Boston  rooters.  I  went  home 
with  the  incidents  of  that  game  out  of 
my  mind,  but  I  can  never  forget  that 
exhibition  of  “good  losing.”  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  requires  more  charac¬ 
ter  to  be  a  good  winner  or  a  good  loser. 
One  requires  the  self-control  to  avoid 
“crowing”  over  your  opponent — the 
other  the  power  to  smile  good-naturedly 
when  the  demons  of  defeat  urge  you  to 
be  sullen  and  resentful.  At  any  rate,  1 
want  good  losers  around  me  and  I  am 
glad  the  best  exhibition  of  the  art  1 
ever  saw  comes  from  good  old  Yankee 
land. 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  husking  corn 
shortly  after  the  crop  was  shocked. 
There  was  a  “spell”  of  bright,  clear 
weather,  and  I  think  the  grain  is  better 
off  in  the  bin  rather  than  exposed  in 
the  shock.  We  can  also  tie  up  the 
husked  fodder  in  large  shocks,  where  it 
will  keep  better.  Our  yield  is  good — 
the  best  we  have  ever  had.  Part  of  the 
Learning  is  too  soft.  That  variety  must 
be  planted  early  in  our  latitude  in  order 
to  put  it  through.  As  we  were  unable 
to  buy  just  the  seed  we  wanted,  we  used 
some  Sanford — a  white  flint.  It  matured 
some  10  days  inside  of  the  Learning’s 
limit  and  has  given  a  good  crop.  The 
fodder,  like  that  of  all  flints,  is  su¬ 
perior.  .  .  .  Another  thing  we  intend 
to  do  earlier  than  ever  before  this  year 
is  mulching  strawberries.  Formerly  we 
have  let  them  go  until  the  ground  was 
frozen  solid  and  then  put  the  mulch  on 
top  of  the  heavy  crust.  It  has  some¬ 
times  happened  that  this  meant  waiting 
too  long.  This  year  as  soon  as  a  crust 
hard  enough  to  hold  up  the  wagon  forms 
the  light  mulch  will  go  in  and  remain 
until  next  Spring.  We  have  strawy  ma¬ 
nure,  old  cornstalks,  Lima  bean  vines 
and  coarse  hay  out  of  a  swamp  for 
mulching.  There  is  no  need  of  a  thick 
covering — just  enough  to  prevent  freeze 
and  thaw  during  Winter  and  Spring 
will  answer.  The  strawberry  does  not 
need  to  be  blanketed  like  a  tender  horse 
— in  fact,  such  covering  would  do  it 
more  harm  than  good.  .  .  .  Some 
people  seem  born  to  accident.  I  know 
of  boys  who  always  hurt  their  feet  or 
hands  when  playing  about,  while  their 
companions  never  show  a  scar.  Ani¬ 
mals  seem  much  the  same  in  this  respect. 
Spot,  the  newest  cow,  ran  a  splinter  or 
nail  into  her  foot  and  went  lame.  She 
got  over  that  and  then  she  suddenly 
went  down  again.  This  seems  to  be  a 
crack'  or  fracture  of  some  of  the  hip 
bones.  Most  likely  Mollie  in  some  dis¬ 
pute  over  their  milk  records  “drew  off” 
and  hit  her  with  that  very  effective 
weapon,  a  dishorned  head.  Say  what 
you  may  about  the  danger  of  sharp 
horns,  when  the  head  has  healed  after 
dishorning,  and  the  cow  finds  it  out, 
she  can  strike  a  blow  like  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer.  The  outcome  of  it  is  that  Spot  is 
playing  lady  in  the  barn  with  a  good 
bed,  and  food  and  drink  carried  to  her. 
She  pours  out  her  milk  still,  and  is 
having  a  fine  “rest.”  She  will  probably 
limp  a  little  the  rest  of  her  days,  but 
that  is  part  of  the  game  of  life. 

Would  it  pay  me  to  put  two  men  at  a 
dollar  a  day  in  a  woods  for  the  Winter 
where  many  large  trees  have  fallen,  and 
have  them  burned  and  use  the  ashes  for 
fertiliser?  In  a  “Book  for  the  Farm”  it 
states  that  unleached  ashes  contain  potash, 
lime  and  phosphorus  in  about  the  right 
proportions.  e.  w. 

Maryland. 

It  will  depend  on  various  things.  A 
ton  of  this  timber  will  give  75  pounds  of 
ashes,  more  or  less.  In  100  pounds  of 
such  ash  there  will  be,  say,  35  pounds 
of  lime,  five  pounds  of  potash  and  two 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  will  be  worth  not 
far  from  five  cents  a  pound.  The  lime 
varies  in  price  with  the  locality.  How 
much  can  the  men  cut  up  and  burn  in 
a  day?  That  is  a  fair  basis  for  figuring. 
They  will  have  to  move  in  order  to 
make  wages.  n.  w.  c. 
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Why  Not 
Save  50c 

on  the 
Dollar 

When 
You 


Underwear? 

Men  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pay 
$  1 .00  per  garment  and  more  than  twice  that 
sum  for  a  union  suit  of  underwear,  can  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes  when  they  examine  Hanes 

Underwear  for  the  first  time. 

“Hanes”  is  only  50c  a  garment  or  $1.00  per  Union  Suit,  but 
“Hanes”  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  underwear  that  costs  twice 
the  money.  Examine  “Hanes”  at  your  dealer’s  and  you’ll 
surely  get  an  eye-opener  on  high  quality  and  low  price. 


50c 

per 

Garment 


HANES 

E'LASTYC  KA//T 


$1.00 

per 

Union  Suit 


Underwear 

“  Hanes  ”  has  an  elastic  collarette  which  fits  the  neck  snugly  and  cannot 
gape  or  leave  the  neck  open.  The  improved  firmly  knit  cuffs  on  the  shirt 
hug  the  wrist  and  cannot  flare  out.  The  shoulders  are  reinforced  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  cloth  running  across  the  wale  that  prevents  stretching  or 
dropping  down.  The  staunch  waistband — strongly  stitched  and  thor¬ 
oughly  well-finished,  shows  the  extra  fine  workmanship  put  into  all  parts 
of  the  garment. 

If  we  weren’t  in  the  heart  of  cotton  land,  bought  direct  from  the  growers 
and  specialized  -  on  one  grade  of  underwear,  “Hanes”  would  surely  cost 
you  $1.00  per  garment  instead  of  50c.  Buy  two  or  three  suits  of  this 
extraordinarily  low-priced,  high-quality  underwear  for  the  coming  winter 
and  save  50c  on  the  dollar. 

If  you  can’t  find  the  “Hanes”  dealer 
in  your  town,  be  sure  and  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


This  label  on 
every  garment 


Buy  none 
without  it 


Get  the  Best 


Write  us  to¬ 
day  tor  our 
remarkable  olfer  on 


Free 

Catalog 

Write 

tor  it 
today 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—ull  sizes— guaranteed 
utreiigtli  and  capacity 
Also Oasollne ana  Steam 
£  N  ()  I  N  K8,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills.  _ 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


Water  Supply  without  Expense 

for  pumping  on  your  coun¬ 
try  estate  is  given  most 
satisfactorily  by  automatio 
Bite  Bams. 

Baiso  water  30  It.  for  each 
foot  of  fall— no  trouble  or 

flumping  expense.  Satis, 
action  guaranteed.  Book¬ 
let,  plans,  estimate.  FREE. 

RTVE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
2429  Trinity  Bldg.  NewYork 


Sew  Anything 


Leather,  exuraa,  shoes,  harness,  saddles, 
buggy  tope,  etc.  Anr  material,  any  thicknenn.  Myer-'  wonder¬ 
ful  Sewing  Awl  makwj  loclrtitltoh,  neat,  qulok,  caay.  See  that 
root? -It  keen*  t ho  UuaUtu  right.  Aaawv*  W  antmu.  Blginouar. 
C.  A,  MY EUS  CO.,  G-iis  Lexington  Avu.,  Chicago.  ID* 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


J  Ten  In.  .$1.10  up 

Lesrgtu*.  Pair . 15  “ 

Bi idles . 00  “ 

[  Saddles .  3.00“ 

)  Team  1  lai  ness*. .  .21.65  “ 

|  New  Uniforms. . .  1.50“ 
f  Colts  Army  Cal.  45  Revolver 
Springfield-Mauscr  High  Power  Sorting  Rifle. 


Army  Swords . $  .35  up 

Airay  Revolvers...  1.05  “ 
“  13/ L  Rifles..  .1)8“ 

“  R’pt’g  “  ..  1.48“ 
“  7  shot  Carbine  3.50  44 

Old  Pistols . 60  “ 

8.50 
11.85 


^  Colts  Revolver  Cartridge  1c  each,  Spfld-Mauser  Ctg.  7c  ea. 
15  screg'Oov’t  Auction  Goods.  Illustrated  and  desoribed  In  400 
large  pnee  wholesale  retail  ot doped  It  catalogue  mailed  25a 
PRANCI8  BANNERMAN,  P01  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $1  O  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. — 
Apples  pay  #100  to  #500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
#100  to  #400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

,THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R  R  or  Ga.  So.  <&  Fla-  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  tins 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts  — free. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Landand  IndustrialAgent 

Boom  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ruralisms 


“  INARCHING.” 

J.  M. — In  a  recent  newspaper  article  I 
f^und  described  a  so-called  “new  method" 
of  "inarching”  to  "make  nature  hurry  up.” 
It  is  described  as  .follows,  and  1  would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  a  fake  : 

"The  inarch  is  accomplished  in  this  way  : 
The  seedling  is  grown  to  the  age  of  but 
three  or  four  weeks.  It  is  a  weak  little 
plant  of  but  four  or  six  leaves.  Nature  has 
stipulated  that  many  years  must  pass  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  maturity,  blossoms  and 
hears  fruit.  Under  the  inarch  process  this 
stripling  is  taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
about  its  roots  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
life  for  a  few  weeks.  The  whole  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  stalwart,  vigorous  tree  of  a 
•  kindred  species.  This  tree  may  be  two  or 
three  years  old.  Its  roots  are  deep.  It  is 
supplying  sustenance  for  a  top  that  is  a 
hundred  times  as  large  as  the  seedling. 

"This  is  known  as  the  nurse  tree.  'The 
outer  bark  is  scraped  from  the  side  of  the 
nurse  tree  a  foot  above  the  ground.  The 
outer  bark  is  likewise  scraped  from  the 
seedling.  The  two  wounds  are  hound  to¬ 
gether  with  soft  cloth  bands.  The  ball  of 
dirt  on  the  root  of  the  seedling  is  bound  to 
the  side  of  the  nurse  tree.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  plants  have  grown  together. 
The  dirt  from  the  roots  of  the  seedling  may 
be  removed.  It  is  now  drawing  its  vigor 
from  the  nurse  tree.  Eventually  its  roots 
are  cut  off  smoothly  below  the  point  of 
union.  The  nurse  tree  has  taken  the  little 
orphan  plant  unto  Itself. 

"But  this  is  not  the  end.  After  the 
union  is  thoroughly  established  the  plant 
juggler  cut  the  top  off  the  great  vigorous 
nurse  tree.  Then  all  the  nourishment  that 
was  going  to  its  tops  is  diverted  to  the 
single  small  stern.  The  result  is  such 
growth  as  nature  never  knew.” 

Ans. — Inarching  is  probably  the  old¬ 
est  form  of  nurse-plant  propagation, 
known  at  least  in  the  earliest  historical 
eras  and  still  largely  practiced  by  Ori¬ 
ental  and  primitive  tropical  horticultur¬ 
ists.  Indeed,  Nature  herself  practices 
this  art,  as  can  be  seen  when  limbs  of 
adjoining  trees,  chafed  by  the  wind, 
grow  together  in  a  vital  bond  forming 
the  occasional  “natural  grafts”  found  in 
orchard  and  forest.  The  inarch  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  more  modern  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting  methods  by  the  scion 
as  well  as  the  stock  retaining  its  vital 
connection  with  the  soil  through  its 
own  root  system  until  the  bared  sur¬ 
faces  have  healed  together.  In  practice 
this  can  only  be  carried  out  with  pot 
or  tub  grown  trees  or  plants  that  can 
be  moved  closely  together,  or  in  the 
rarer  instances  where  one  happens  to 
stand  so  near  the  other  that  branches 
or  trunks  can  be  brought  together.  The 
cambium  surfaces  of  graft  and  host 
plant  are  carefully  bared  with  a  keen 
knife,  accurately  fitted  together,  bound 
into  position  and  waxed  or  covered  with 
damp  moss  until  the  union  is  completed, 
when  the  connection  of  the  scion  with 
its  own  root  system  is  severed  and  it 
becomes  entirely  dependent  on  the 
stock  or  host  for  its  future  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  troublesome  and  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  increasing  plant  va¬ 
rieties  that  cannot  readily  be  multiplied 
by  cuttings  or  division,  and  is  always 
superseded  by  ordinary  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  when  practical  methods  for  these 
more  advantageous  methods  can  be  de¬ 
vised. 

The  propagation  experts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  however,  have 
made  a  novel  and  highly  useful  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  very  old  method  by  using 
it  for  the  rapid  development  of  hybrid 
and  selected  seedling  plants  in  breeding 
experiments,  finding  it  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  with  woody  plants  of  natu¬ 
rally  slow  maturity,  such  as  roses, 
shrubbery,  nut  trees,  Citrus  and  decidu¬ 
ous  orchard  fruits.  An  account  of  the 
work  is  found  in  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  Bulletin  No.  202,  entitled  “The  Seed¬ 
ling  Inarch  and  Nurse  Plant  Methods 
of  Propagation.”  The  great  value  of 
this  application  lies  in  shortening  the 
time  that  would  otherwise  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  germination  of  the  seeds  and 
the  fruiting  development  of  the  subject, 
an  interval  of  three  to  10  years  with 
many  species  and  varieties,  and  also  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  propagating  ma¬ 
terial  by  grafts,  buds  or  cuttings  should 
the  seedling  prove  desirable  and  amen¬ 
able  to  these  methods.  Take  a  seedling 
rose  of  the  hardy  garden  type,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  it  might  not  normally  bloom 
until  the  third  year  if  left  to  develop  its 
own  root  system,  and  would  require  a 
year  or  more  of  good  culture  to  pro¬ 
duce  wood  large  enough  to  secure  buds 
or  scions  from  ordinary  propagation, 
but  if  inarched  in  practically  the  seed- 
leaf  stage— as  can  readily  be  done— on  a 
strong  congenial  stock,  an  enormous 
growth  can  be  had  within  a  few  weeks 
after  union  is  completed,  and  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  thus  greatly  hastened.  The 
gain  is  likely  to  be  greater  with  woody 
plants  having  a  prolonged  period  of 
juvenile  development,  like  the  orange, 
apple,  etc.  Work  of  this  kind,  however, 
requires  close  attention  and  an  equip¬ 
ment  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  horti¬ 
culturist.  It  will  prpbably  remain  of 
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little  utility  to  the  commercial  propaga¬ 
tor,  but  where  time  is  an  important 
factor  in  working  out  breeding  prob¬ 
lems  with  plants  of  slow  development 
its  value  is  obvious  to  all.  v. 


Late  Fertilizing  for  Asters. 

IF.  A.  T.,  South  Salem ,  A'.  V. — T  find 
Asters  to  be  fairly  remunerative  if  mar¬ 
keted  very  early  and  as  late  as  possible.  I 
have  the  Skinner  irrigation  system  cover¬ 
ing  my  gardens  and  last  year  found  that 
Asters  went  through  a  freeze  (27  degrees) 
without  any  injury,  although  icicles  formed 
on  the  leaves  and  blooms.  I  kept  the 
water  spraying  on  them  continuously  until 
two  hours  after  sunrise,  when  every  trace 
o.f  ice  and  frost  had  disappeared.  I  planned 
to  have  a  very  late  planting  of  Asters  this 
season,  aud  got  the  seed  in  late  June,  but 
owing  to  various  hindrances  could  not 
transplant  as  early  as  I  wished.  Got  a 
thousand  good  plants  in  the  last  day  or  so 

of  July.  They  spread  as  wide  as  large  sau¬ 

cers  now.  What  I  want  to  do,  and  upon 
which  J  desire  the  advice  of  one  who 

knows,  is  to  keep  those  plants  growing 
for  four  or  five  weeks  yet.  so  as  to  get  them 
big  enough  to  produce  good  stems  and 
blossoms  by  the  first  week  of  October.  The 
land  had  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure 
April  1.  was  sowed  with  field  peas  and 

oats;  these  were  cut  for  hay  June  20; 
the  stubble  was  plowed  under  July  .'10,  and 
a  high-grade  garden  fertilizer  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  bill,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil.  I  have  thoroughly  cultivated  the 
plants,  and  worked  in  a  small  quantity  of 
dried  blood  and  fine  chick  manure  from 
the  brood  coops.  I  plan  to  give  them  a 
small  feed  at  every  cultivation,  which  will 
be  given  five  days  apart.  I  Have  some 
extra  nice  unleacbed  hard  wood  ashes 
which  1  have  thought  of  using  with  the 
chick  manure,  say  twice.  L>o  you  suppose 
I  can  keep  them  hustling  r>y  this  treat¬ 
ment,  and  is  there  anything  else  that  I  can 
do?  The  water  makes  me  independent  of 
frost  and  drought,  but  I  fear  that  as  the 
season  cools  down  the  plants  will  just 
naturally  go  to  work  to  bloom  in  their 
season. 

Ans. — This  question  was  answered  by 
mail  in  time.  Experts  tell  us  that  it  is 
possible,  by  this  method,  to  hold  back 
the  bloom  for  a  week  or  10  days  and 
considerably  improve  the  flowers.  It  is 
well  known  to  gardeners  that  nitrogen 
in  a  soluble  form  will  force  growth  so 
as  to  delay  maturity.  We  have  seen  this 
frequently  happen  in  tomato  culture. 
By  using  nitrate  of  soda  freely  through 
the  season  the  vines  keep  growing  and 
the  fruit  matures  slowly.  Potash  seems 
to  hasten  this  maturity,  and  in  this  case 
we  should  omit  the  wood  ashes.  The 
chicken  manure  well  fined  and  raked 
in  will  answer,  or  the  chicken  manure 
soaked  in  water  and  the  liquid  applied 
to  the  plants  will  give  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Also  keep  up  cultivation.  Al¬ 
ways  remember  that  nitrogen  is  the 
plant-food  element  which  promotes 
growth.  Too  much  of  it  in  proportion 
to  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  make 
large  and  soft  plants  and  delay  ma¬ 
turity. 

I  notice  on  page  018  note  on  "Toma¬ 
toes  Not  Fruiting.”  1  have  had  the  same 
trouble  aud  will  briefly  state  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  old  I’onderosa.  it  is  my 
favorite;  I  grow  none  other,  don't  want 
any  better.  I).  J.  II.  does  not  mention  if 
lie  allows  bis  plants  to  spread  all  over 
the  ground  or  trained  to  stakes.  I’on¬ 
derosa  is  a  wonderful  tomato  if  treated 
right;  it  will  not.  do  its  best  if  allowed  to 
sprawl  all  over  the  ground.  I  have  fer¬ 
tilized  it  in  way  to  force  it  into  great 
plants,  trained  three  and  four  branches 
from  each  root,  each  branch  trained  to  its 
own  stake,  stakes  driven  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  and  prune  heavily.  Just  as  soon 
as  plants  begin  to  spread,  I  start  in  with 
tilt1  knife,  tie  to  the  stakes  and  prune.  I 
prune  off  just  about  half  of  the  growth. 
I’onderosa  with  us  will  not  set  fruit  unless 
severely  pruned.  I).  J.  II.  ought  to  see 
the  bunches  of  fruit  I  have  bad,  15  large 
tomatoes  on  one  bunch,  had  to  prop  many 
bunches  to  prevent  them  from  stripping 
from  branches.  I  have  picked  close  on  one 
bushel  of  tomatoes  from  one  plant,  some 
two  pounds  weight,  many  1  Vs  pounds  and 
lots  of  them  one  pound.  I  feed  heavily 
and  prune  heavily  and  I  get  the  tomatoes. 

Florida.  John  spikhs. 


You  can  make  good  pic¬ 
tures  with  a 

KODAK 

It’s  both  simpler  and  less  expensive 
than  you  think.  No  dark-room  for 
any  part  of  the  work  by  the  Kodak 
film  system. 

Our  catalogue  explains  in  detail. 
It’s  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


NEW-YORKER 


Facts  to  think  of 
when  you  buy  your 
overcoat. 

OF  course  you  get  your 
overcoat  for  warmth — 
but  you  can  get  a  lot  of  style 
and  tone,  too,  if  you  buy  a 
Clothcraft  overcoat  at  $10 
to  $25. 

Even  the  big,  roomy  ulsters 
have  the  trim  shoulders,  well-fit¬ 
ting  collars  and  graceful  sweep 
that  suggest  higher-priced 
tailoring. 

lor  TKrifly  Mon  &Youn^  Non 

CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES  aS 

Every  Clothcraft  overcoat  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  absolutely  pure  wool: 
to  have  first-class  trimmings  and 
workmanship,  and  lasting  shape; 
and  to  give  satisfactory  wear  and 
service. 

Thus  you’re  perfectly  safe,  no 
matter  what  price  you  pay.  That 
thought  brings  out  a  suggestion: 
You  can  get  a  $15  overcoat  and  a 
$15  ulster  for  the  price  of  one  to- 
order  overcoat  —  and  be  able  to 
change  with  the  occasion  or  the 
weather. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft 
Store — see  and  try  on  several 
models  in  various  fabrics.  Be 
sure  the  Clothcraft  Label  is  in  the 
coat,  and  the  Guarantee  in  the 
inside  pocket.  While  you’re  look¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  see  4130—  the 
Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special 
suit  at  $18.50.  If  you  don’t  know 
a  Clothcraft  Store,  write  us  direct. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Oldest  A  mertcan 
Maker  s  of  M en's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 


FEED  MILLS 

you  from  $•>  to  $20  on  mills, 
bu 


We  save 

Pluto  or  burr.  Our  $10,000  guarantee 
protects  you.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Pa 


SI5 


up 


sent  to  youp  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Vvi-JH  ’S  3  K00<1  PumP-  As 

I*"*—  ^^^practical  fruit  growers 

J  we  were  using  com¬ 

mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
t  orchards — found  their  defects 

I  and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 

/  success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 

facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  ehances.*We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WATER  , 

in  the  Bathroom 

a  big  convenience 
and  saves  carry¬ 
ing  water  up- 
stairs; 

in  the  Kitchen 

saves  many  steps 
for  the  women  folk; 

in  the  Barn 

saves  time  and  labor 
in  watering  horses; 

in  the  Barn-yard 

makes  more  milk, 
waters  the  horses, 
washes  wagons,  etc. 


fWTTTTtC'  RELIABLE! 

LOUiUb  PUMPS] 

will  put  the  water  at  any  place  you  want  it. 

Water  Supply  Book  Sent  Free 

Tells  how  to  solve  your  water  problem. 
Send  for  it  today. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

58  )V.  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Pumps  for  Every  Service n 


There  will  NEVER  he  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples— AIAVAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don’t  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  lose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  "Scalecide"  Is  100$  efficient 
against  scale  And  has  marked  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  hy  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  hy  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for, the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept. 

N  for  new  booklet— "Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  bruit  Growers"  and  "Scale¬ 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  O  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Spray  C  AW.I 

II-7AV  Scale 

with  OM 11  ! 

J  Lnl  oil 

And  actually  free  your  orchard  from  the  Scale.  We 
k guarantee  it  can  he  done  with  only  one  thorough  applio 
cation,  aud  at  much  less  coat  in  time,  labor  aud  money. 
SAN-U-ZAY  has  been  In  extended  use  for  years,  is 
endorsed  hy  Experiment  Stations,  and  is  sold  to  tho 
fruit  grower  direct  at  low 

ONE  PROFIT  PRICE 

Wo  can  prove  to  you  that  SAN-U-ZAY  ■preada 
penetrates  and  killw  in  a  way  impossible  with  Lime* 
Sulphur  or  any  other  coarse  spray.  A  postal  to  Dept* 
A  will  bring  you,  by  return  mail,  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  reports  from  leading  growers  and  experts  in  all 
sections  of  tho  country.*"  Also  booklet  covering  our 
new  lino  of  “  Misty- Make  M  Sprayers.  Bond  at  once* 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Bldg*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

BUI 


Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior, 
from  t’ 
gal  ion 
Ions  of 

Sold  tl.  ......  „>W1  *„W  .UIIUUDJ,  "IV  _ 

References  J.  H.  Bale,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  toll  you  tlioro  is  nothing  hotter. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  BoxR,  Manchester, Conn. 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing’ with  water.  Also 
Lime,  Sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USK 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  "How  to  Ottain  a  Patent" 
and  “What  to  Invent"  scat  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  freo  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CUANDLEE  &  CUANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  10  Yours 

Qftfi  F.  Street,  Washington*  D.  C* _ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR  - — 


‘Pat  ’J  Jane.  2,  1903. 


529 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

S.  DIVISION  AVE  GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH. 


THE  on! 
*  pruner 
made  that  cut 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  am 
prices. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  6<L,  or 
8U  marks,  or  10 'A  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 
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References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  ns  j  and 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorkee 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  December 
18-19.  This  is  an  important  meeting — right  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  in  former  years  the  chestnut  crop  was  a 
most  important  one.  Now,  the  blight  or  chestnut 
disease  is  destroying  the  chestnuts  all  over  the  East. 
Some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in  the  country  are 
members  of  this  association.  They  recognize  the  great 
future  for  the  nut  industry.  Without  question  a  large 
proportion  of  the  meat  of  the  future  will  be  grown 
on  trees.  More  and  more  people  will  be  driven  to 
seek  meat  substitutes,  and  there  are  none  better  than 
nuts.  This  meeting  ought  to  have  a  very  large  local 
attendance.  There  are  some  hard  nuts  to  crack.  The 
more  people,  the  more  power. 

* 

On  January  1  operations  will  begin  under  the  Bourne 
parcels  post  bill.  As  we  have  stated  before,  this  bill 
authorizes  a  system  of  zones,  the  postage  regulated 
by  the  distance.  A  vast  amount  of  work  is  needed  to 
start  this  system,  for  every  detail  from  printing  new 
stamps  to  arranging  methods  of  packing  must  all  be 
worked  out.  There  is  some  criticism  because  a  low 
flat  rate  of  postage  was  not  substituted  for  the  zone 
system.  Our  advice  is  to  drop  criticism  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  endeavor  to  make  what  we  have  a  success. 
We  can  show  by  the  use  we  make  of  the  Bourne  bill 
that  a  parcels  post  is  an  absolute  necessity.  1  hen,  as 
use  determines  any  further  need,  we  can  work  for  a 
flat  rate  or  whatever  should  be  given  to  make  the 
system  what  we  want.  As  soon  as  possible  we  shall 
print  the  regulations.  We  hope  that  all  our  people 
will  use  this  parcels  post  and  do  their  best  to  make  it 
a  success. 

* 

For  the  last  time  before  the  election  we  suggest 
that  New  York  State  farmers,  irrespective  of  party, 
vote  for  Clark  Allis  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  gained  some  reputation  for  persistence, 
and  we  stick  to  this  proposition  because  we  believe  in 
it.  A  large  vote  for  Mr.  Allis  will  show  as  nothing 
else  will  that  our  fanners  appreciate  the  chance  to 
vote  for  a  man  of  their  own  class.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  already,  Mr.  Allis  is  the  only  man  on 
any  of  the  State  tickets  who  gives  opportunity  for 
this  distinctive  vote.  The  peculiar  circumstances  now 
existing  'will  make  it  clear  that  a  large  vote  for  Mr. 
Allis  can  have  but  one  meaning — and  that  is  a  direct 
expression  from  farmers.  Such  an  expression  will 
be  of  great  help  next  Winter  when  the  Legislature 
meets.  We  make  no  effort  to  tell  any  man  how  he 
ought  to  vote,  for  our  readers  are  intelligent  enough 
to  know  where  their  interests  lie. 


Since  the  article  on  “Sprouted  Tree  Agents,”  page 
1114,  was  put  in  type  we  have  received  some  further 
information.  It  appears  that  the  Rice  Brothers  C©m- 
pany  now  repudiate  this  tree  agent  (Schaffer)  and 
promise  to  cancel  orders  or  reduce  the  price  on  his 
“sprouted”  orders.  It  is  reported  that  this  same 
Schaffer  some  years  ago  sold  trees  for  Knight  & 
Bostwick  with  the  foolish  and  lying  claim  that  they 
were  budded  on  oak  roots  and  therefore  “borer  proof.” 
It  is  related  that  Knight  &  Bostwick  refused  to  can¬ 
cel  these  “sprouted”  orders  until  they  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  publicity.  Now  Schaffer  claims  he 
was  told  that  the  orders  were  delivered  and  payment 
collected.  This  is  nice  business — a  fair  sample  of  the 
falsehood  that  is  used  by  some  tree  agents  to  get  rid 
of  their  stock.  We  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  if  any 
readers  will  put  us  on  the  track  of  any  tree  agent 
resorting  to  such  tricks.  Where  people  are  induced  to 
sign  orders  through  such  fool  stories  we  believe  they 
have  good  reason  for  cancelling  orders,  for  this  is  gross 
misrepresentation.  We  will  willingly  give  agents  and 
firms  practicing  this*  low-down  business  a  little  free 
advertising. 


1?HE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

Whoever  saw  so  many  mixups  and  political  sur¬ 
prises  as  are  coming  this  year  ?  Our  old  friend  Grant 
Hitchings  is  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  the 
Second  district  of  Onondaga  County.  Mr.  Hitchings 
is  the  “mulch  culture”  man  who  has  made  a  remark¬ 
able  success  at  growing  apples.  \\  hat  we  have  always 
admired  in  Grant  Hitchings  is  the  way  he  stood  by 
his  mulching  proposition  when  it  was  an  untried  and 
unpopular  thing.  'Hitchings  felt  that  he  was  right 
and  he  stayed  right  by  his  plan  in  spite  of  ridicule 
or  argument — stayed  by  it  until  success  came.  Now, 
that  is  the  sort  of  bulldog  determination  that  we  want 
at  Albany.  We  would  like  to  see  someone  try  the 
mulch  system  on  some  of  the  grafters  who  flock  to 
the  capital  each  Winter.  The  next  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  will  be  an  eventful  one.  No 
matter  which  party  controls  it,  the  majority  of  the 
members  will  realize  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  and 
that  the  old  game  has  been  played  to  an  end.  We 
need  a  few  human  bulldogs  like  Grant  Hitchings  to 
stay  by  the  new  system  which  is  to  come. 

* 

Last  week  we  printed  a  letter  recently  sent  to  the 
Presidential  candidates  with  replies  from  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Gov.  Wilson  and  Col.  Roosevelt.  We 
have  now  received  the  following: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
the  White  House,  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant. 

The  question  which  you  place  before  the  President 
with  reference  to  his  willingness  to  advocate  the  extension 
of  adequate  credit  facilities  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
is  answered  by  the  letter  recently  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  inviting  them  to  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  on  this  subject.  I  take  pleasure 
in  enclosing  to  you  a  copy  of  that  letter,  together  with, 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
upon  which  report  the  letter  of  the  President  is  very 

largely  based.  s-  L-  brown> 

Chief,  Division  of  Information. 

In  this  letter  and  report  the  German  system  of 
agricultural  banks  is  recommended  for  a  trial  in  this 
country.  Of  course,  none  of  the  candidates  answers 
the  question  regarding  powers  of  our  present  National 
banks,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  all  parties  recognize  the  need  of  better  agricul¬ 
tural  credits. 

* 

The  seed  and  nursery  agents  are,  as  a  rule,  quite 
capable  of  inventing  stories  about  their  wonderful 
seeds  and  plants.  We  cannot  hope  to  match  them  at 
their  game,  but  here  is  a  suggestion.  One  man  told 
a  fine  story  of  grafting  oats  on  Alfalfa!  He  claimed 
this  gave  an  oat  plant  with  a  tap  root  so  that  it  could 
not  suffer  from  drought.  He  was  obliged  to  admit, 
however,  that  such  oats  had  to  be  seeded  every  year. 
What  farmers  want  is  an  oat  which  will  keep  on 
growing  year  after  year,  springing  up  like  grass  and 
yielding  a  large  crop.  Here  ought  to  be  the  chance 
for  the  seed  “expert.”  What  would  you  call  the  most 
persistent  thing  that  grows?  We  vote  for  crab  or 
witch  grass.  There  you  have  it.  Make  a  double 
graft  of  this  tap- rooted  oat  on  witch  grass.  Then 
all  you  have  to  do  is  seed  the  oats  once.  As  fast 
as  you  cut  them  the  witch  grass  “blood  will  send  up 
a  new  crop.  They  will  also  spiead  undergiodnd  all 
over  your  farm  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
cut  and  thrash.  The  hot  air  of  some  of  these 
agents  will  keep  the  new  “variety”  going  through  the 
Winter  and  grow  two  or  three  oat  crops  a  year.  This 
is  just  as  sensible  as  some  of  the  agents’  stories. 
As  they  get  money  for  stories  rather  than  seed  they 
will  value  the  suggestion. 

* 

There  is  to  be  a  corn  show  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  on 
November  6-7,  which  will  be  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  It  will  be  organized  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Windsor  County.  This  idea  of  connecting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  corn  with  true  Christian  work  is 
a  fine  one.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  if  things 
could  be  so  arranged  and  encouraged  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  any  rural  community  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  best  farmers,  the  problem  of  the 
rural  church  would  be  settled.  It  will  probably  have 
to  be  settled  in  some  such  way  ultimately.  This 
corn  show  helps  along  the  way.  Another  thing  is  the 
fact  that  Vermont  has  great  undiscovered  possibilities 
in  its  corn  crop.  In  that  northern  latitude  certain 
local  flint  varieties  or  strains  of  well-known  varieties 
give  remarkable  yields,  while  other  varieties  would 
be  killed  by  the  frost.  The  work  of  discovering 
these  local  strains  and  developing  them  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  now  thought  of  in  connection 
with  Vermont  farming.  The  growing  of  these  im¬ 
proved  corn  varieties  will  mean  a  saving  of  millions 
in  feed  bills,  for  of  all  the  grain  known  to  man 
nothing  can  exceed  in  yield  these  flints  for  growing  on 
the  rougher  Vermont  farms.  Thus  this  corn  show 
really  means  more  for  the  future  of  a  section  than 
any  other  to  be  held  this  year. 


November  2, 

I  live  in  a  village  of  about  1,800  inhabitants.  It  is 
surrounded  by  farms ;  the  Champlain  Canal  runs  through 
it.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  a  depot  in  it. 
Canal  boats  are  loaded  with  potatoes,  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  buy  two  or  three  barrels  of  potatoes 
or  apples  to  put  in  the  cellar,  except  from  the  grocer. 
Your  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  amuse  me  because  they  advo¬ 
cate  city  markets  altogether,  and  show  a  willingness  that 
people  who  live  in  country  villages  shall  go  to  the  city 
to  get  farm  supplies.  About  five  years  ago  I  wrote  to 
a  Grange  located  about  four  miles  from  here,  told  them 
my  wants,  and  never  received  an  answer  of  any  kind. 
There  are  people  who  buy  farm  produce  who  do  not  live 
in  the  city.  How  shall  they  be  supplied?  M.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  describes  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  northern  New  Jersey.  There  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  town  families  to  buy  their  Winter  supplies 
direct  from  farmers.  Our  own  crop  could  be  sold 
three  times  over  by  ’phone,  or  through  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  paper,  or  even  by  a  blackboard  on 
the  road  in  front  of  the  farm.  In  this  way  we  often 
receive  twice  as  much  as  commission  men  or  buyers 
would  pay.  The  farmers  in  the  locality  which  M.  II.  D. 
mentions  are  throwing  away  a  great  privilege.  Some 
Grange  or  a  company  of  a  few  good  farmers  might 
combine,  advertise  in  some  way,  pack  their  goods 
fairly  and  handle  all  they  could  produce  at  twice  what 
the  shippers  pay  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  the  campaign  for  better  markets  and 
a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  We  must 
take  care  of  our  smaller  markets  first.  That  leaves 
less  of  a  surplus  to  send  here  and  help  fill  up  the 
market.  The  home  market  first  of  all.  It  is  easier  to 
develop  direct  trade  there. 


A  number  of  our  readers  ask  about  the  law  for 
posting  farm  property  as  protection  against  hunters 
and  sports  in  New  York  State.  Section  361  of  the 
Conservation  Law  states  that  “notices  or  sign  boards 
not  less  than  one  foot  square  warning  all  persons 
against  hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing”  arc  to  be 
used.  Section  362  is  as  follows : 

§362.  Protection  of  private  lands  not  parks.  An 
owner  or  person  having  the  exclusive  right  to  bunt  or 
fish  upon  inclosed  or  cultivated  lands,  or  to  take  fish  in  a 
pond  or  stream  and  desiring  to  protect  the  same,  shall 
maintain  such  notices  or  signboards,  as  are  described  in 
the  preceding  section,  upon  every  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
premises  sought  to  be  protected  upon  or  near  the  lot  lines 
thereof,  and  one  sign  at  each  corner  thereof,  or  if  waters 
only,  upon  or  near  the  shores  thereof  in  at  least  two 
conspicuous  places,  or  may  personally  serve  a  written 
notice  in  the  name  of  such  owner  or  person  containing  a 
brief  description  of  the  premises  warning  all  persons 
against  hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing  thereon  for  that 
purpose. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  a  legal. notice 
a  farmer  may  apply  to  the  Conservation  Commission 
at  Albany  and  obtain  10  printed  notices  for  one  dol¬ 
lar.  The  law  states  that  any  person  who  injures,  de¬ 
faces  or  removes  a  notice  or  signboard  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25.  A 
violation  of  the  law — that  is,  trespass  on  posted  land, 
subjects  the  trespasser  to  exemplary  damages  of  $25 
for  each  offense,  with  costs  of  suit.  The  law,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  thus  offers  protection  in  this  posting  of 
lands,  but  experience  shows  that  the  individual  farmer 
has  trouble  to  enforce  the  law  against  “sports.”  The 
farmers  of  a  neighborhood  should  combine,  all  post 
their  land,  and  stand  together  like  an  army  when  the 
pot-hunters  appear.  As  we  read  the  entire  law  it 
seems  evident  that  the  sports  are  slowly  changing  it 
so  as  to  take  away  practically  all  the  rights  a  farmer 
now  has  to  protect  his  land.  There  must  be  a  battle 
over  it  this  Winter  at  Albany.  First  of  all  post  your 
land  and  get  together  for  local  defense. 


BREVITIES. 

Better  get  the  husking  done  early. 

Time  to  discharge  the  barn  boarders. 

We  cut  our  Fall  seeded  barley  October  21 — a  light  crop. 

A  cough  in  October  makes  Winter  look  sober — start 
the  fires. 

Do  not  “husk  corn”  election  day.  Go  and  vote  just 
the  way  you  feel. 

Herb  is  where  so  many  people  fall  down  in  the  hen 
business.  They  will  not  feed  well  while  the  hens  are 
“dry.” 

At  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  is  was  estimated  that 
a  woman  traveled  125  miles  inside  her  kitchen  in  getting 
the  meals  for  one  year. 

One  of  our  readers  tells  of  listening  to  a  speaker  who 
talked  “two  hours  to  tell  what  he  might  have  said  in  15 
minutes  !”  There  are  others ! 

The  sand  and  gravel  crop  of  this  country  was  worth 
$21,158,583  last  year.  There  were  66,846,959  tons  sold  for 
building  and  glass  making.  Plenty  more  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
consumption  of  peanuts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut 
butter  during.  1911  amounted  ..to  1,000  carloads  of,  shelled 
nuts,  or  1,000,000  bushels.  One  manufacturer  used  over 
130  cars  of  shelled  nuts  to  make  6.000,000  small  jars  of 
the  butter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  I. 

In  the  States  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  romance  and  fiction  about  the 
superior  condition  of  the  European 
farmer.  I  did  not  find  his  condition 
ideal,  nor  his  system  perfect,  and  yet 
we  can  study  his  position  with  interest 
and  profit. 

The  one  thing  that  impresses  the 
American  student  abroad  above  all 
things  else  is  the  fact  that  the  farmers 
of  every  European  country  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  provided  by  special  statutes  to  fi¬ 
nance  not  only  the  investment  in  their 
farms,  but  also  to  finance  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  operations.  These  agrarian 
financial  systems  have  been  extended 
to  India,  to  Japan,  and  even  to 
Russia.  The  American  farmer  alone  is 
without  any  financial  system  suited  to 
the  importance  of  his  industry  and  the 
needs  of  his  business.  To  be  sure  these 
European  systems  are  in  the  main  juve¬ 
nile,  crude  and  cumbersome.  The 
principle  is  all  we  can  take  from  them. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the 
usurious  exactions  of  the  money  lenders 
drove  the  land  owners  of  Prussia  to  de¬ 
mand  a  system  of  credits  based  on  land 
as  asset.  This  was  formulated  into  a 
law  in  1720,  which  seems  to  form  the 
basis  of  cooperative  mortgage  credits 
now  known  as  the  “Land-schaften.”  A 
hundred  years  later  the  competition  of 
new  countries  with  virgin  soil  and 
great  productions,  combined  with  the 
usurer  and  the  sword  to  drive  the  tiller 
of  the  land  and  the  artisan  to  seek  re¬ 
lief  in  cooperation  of  various  forms 
and  particularly  in  cooperative  credits. 
This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
“Schutse-Deletzsch”  for  townspeople 
and  to  some  extent  for  small  farmers, 
and  later  the  Raiffe  ssen  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  for  small  farmers  exclusively.  Orig¬ 
inally  these  societies  seem  to  have  been 
independent,  and  organized  respectively 
under  the  inspection  of  two  men  by  the 
name  of  Schutze  and  Raiffeissen.  But 
the  European  governments  needed  men 
and  food,  and  the  organizations  were 
fostered  by  special  laws,  by  exemption 
from  taxation,  by  appropriations  of 
money,  and  in  many  instances  by  sub¬ 
sidies.  The  three  systems  referred  to 
as  having  originated  in  Germany  form 
the  basis  of  all  the  farm  cooperative 
credit  associations  that  I  found  in 
Europe.  True,  they  have  been  changed 
and  modified  to  suit  special  conditions, 
or  to  meet  the  views  of  men  in  different 
localities  and  times  both  in  Germany 
and  in  other  countries;  but  all  of  the 
new  societies  may  all  be  classified  under 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  heads. 
During  the  past  Winter  Mr.  Price  gave 
us  a  very  clear  description  of  the  Land- 
schaften,  with  full  details  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  These  articles  were  published  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  issues  of  April  6  and 
April  13,  1912.  Our  readers  are  there¬ 
fore  familiar  with  this  system  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  de¬ 
scription  in  detail.  The  principle  is  that 
the  land-owners  of  a  given  division  such 
as  a  parish,  school  district  or  township, 
by  combining  together,  may  give  a  joint 
and  several  mortgage,  and  borrow 
money  for  purchase  or  improvements 
at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
the  several  holders  could  separately. 
They  give  a  bond  corresponding  to  a 
township,  village  or  school  district  bond, 
and  then  loan  the  money  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  for  a  long  term  of  years  at  a  rate 
enough  above  the  bond  rate  to  cover 
expenses,  and  in  some  cases  provide  a 
small  surplus.  This  form  of  credit  is 
not  adapted  to  small  credits  for  current 
use.  It  is  used  to  finance  long-term 
mortgages  for  purchase-price  or  im¬ 
provement.  Neither  is  it  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  communities  where 
farms  are  of  various  sizes,  and  the 
owners  differing  widely  in  enterprise, 
wealth  and  social  and  mental  conditions. 
In  Germany  it  originated  with  the 
favored  or  proprietary  class  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century ;  but  recently  it  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  by  the  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors  of  small  acreages.  For 
this  form  of  credit  special  banks  have 
also  been  organized  under  law  in  many 
of  the  European  countries,  notably  in 
Germany,  France,  Denmark  and 
Switzerland.  All  of  these  special  banks 
receive  Government  favor  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  many  of  them  receive 
direct  Government  subsidies.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  fixed  by  law. 

We  cannot  adopt  any  of  the  European 
forms  of  this  system  in  America.  We 
do  not  want  any  governmental  sub¬ 
sidies;  and  we  want  a  system  that  will 
meet  the  needs  and  the  approval  of  all 
classes  of  farmers,  large  or  small, 
struggling  or  prosperous.  We  do  not 

find*  a  model  for  our  use,  but  we  do 

# 


find  a  suggestion  in  the  Swiss  Canton 
banks  for  the  development  of  a  farm 
mortgage  loan  bank  which  would  solve 
the  problem  of  farm  mortgage  loans 
covering  long  periods  of  credit  and  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

From  a  study  of  the  systems  used  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  we 
may  develop  a  system  suitable  to  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions.  john  j.  dillon. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — October  16  Mrs.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  widow  of  the  gambler  murdered  in 
New  York,  gave  testimony  extremely  dam¬ 
aging  to  Police  Lieutenant  Becker.  Other 
witnesses  testified  to  the  constant  associa¬ 
tion  of  Becker  with  various  gamblers,  with 
whom  he  took  meals  and  attended  social 
gatherings.  October  21,  witnesses  called 
by  the  defense  proved  of  little  value.  Three 
of  them  were  prisoners  from  the  Tombs, 
two  of  whom  are  awaiting  trial  for  murder 
or  burglary  and  the  third  a  “trusty.”  The 
criminal  records  of  the  Tombs  witnesses, 
as  brought  out  by  District  Attorney  Whit¬ 
man,  probably  entirely  discredited  their 
testimony  with  the  jury.  In  some  instances 
the  cross-examination  of  the  defense’s  wit¬ 
nesses  brought  out  testimony  that  appar¬ 
ently  strengthened  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution.  Shapiro,  the  chauffeur  of  the 
“murder  car,”  was  a  damaging  w'itness 
against  Becker,  October  22. 

Fire  at  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  October 
16,  swept  through  a  frame  tenement  house, 
causing  the  death  of  two  girls  and  a  prop¬ 
erty  loss  of  $50,000 ;  30  families  were  left 
homeless. 

Weldon  Brinton  Heyburn,  United  States 
Senator  from  Idaho,  died  at  Washington, 
October  17.  Senator  Heyburn  was  born  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  May 
23,  1852.  Ilis  parents  were  Quakers.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876  and  went 
to  Idaho,  w'here  he  specialized  in  mining 
law,  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  equipped  advisers  on  this  phase 
of  the  law'  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Iley- 
burn  got  his  start  in  politics  in  1896  when 
he  refused  to  follow  the  bolting  Idaho 
Free  Silver  Republicans  in  their  flop  to 
Bryan.  He  ran  for  Congress  in  1898,  but 
wras  defeated  by  a  fusion  of  Democrats, 
Populists  and  Silver  Republicans.  When 
Idaho  swung  away  from  the  free  silver 
craze,  however,  Mr.  Heyburn  rode  into  the 
Senate  in  1903  as  a  protectionist  and  gold 
Republican. 

The  main  storehouse  of  the  Benicia  ar¬ 
senal  at  the  United  States  military  reserva¬ 
tion,  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  was  burned  October 
17  with  a  loss  estimated  between  $3,- 
000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  fire  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  originated  from  spontaneous 
combustion.  Sixty  thousand  stands  of 
small  arms  and  12,000,000  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition  were  destroyed.  Because  cf  the 
explosion  of  the  cartridges  the  work  of 
fighting  the  fire  was  hazardous.  The  Be¬ 
nicia  arsenal  was  the  main  equipping  sta¬ 
tion  for  both  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Orient. 

The  entire  Huggins  family  of  Roscoe, 
N.  Y.,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  York,  October  17,  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  They  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Huggins,  his  .wife,  Florence  O.  Hug¬ 
gins,  and  his  son,  Cecil.  Huggins  admitted 
having  served  time  for  a  similar  offense. 
When  the  Hugginses  decided  to  make  Ros¬ 
coe  township  their  home  about  a  year  ago 
they  set  up  a  meat  and  poultry  store.  They 
sent  mail  orders  throughout  Northern  New 
York  and  part  of  New  England.  After  a 
while  farmers  who  had  sent  meat  and  other 
products  to  them  complained  to  the  post 
office  authorities  that  they  were  not  getting 
their  pay.  Judge  Mayer  sent  the  elder 
Huggins  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga..  for  18  months  and  suspended 
sentence  on  Mrs.  Huggins  and  the  son. 

Forty  persons  were  burned  severely  in 
an  automobile  explosion  at  Petaluma,  Cal., 
October  20.  Mayor  Zartman  and  three 
others  may  die.  A  crowd  gathered  about 
a  burning  automobile  that  had  been 
dragged  from  a  garage.  Mayor  Zartman, 
who  is  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Are  alarm  and  attacked  the 
blaze  with  a  chemical  extinguisher.  The 
Mayor  was  thrown  40  feet  by  the  explosion. 
The  crowd  was  swept  by  a  blast  of  flame 
and  several  persons  were  trampled  in  the 
panic. 

Asserting  that  the  disappearance  of 
skunks  from  the  Ashokan,  N.  Y.,  district 
has  deprived  him  of  a  substantial  annual 
income,  Alvah  Richardson,  a  trapper,  has 
filed  a  claim  for  $560  against  New  York 
City.  The  trapper  says  that  the  coming  of 
the  army  of  workmen  to  build  the  Ashokan 
dam  for  New  York’s  water  supply  has 
driven  the  skunks  from  the  region.'  The 
Business  Damage  Commission  now  has  the 
claim  under  consideration  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  wondering  how  they  are  to  learn 
for  their  own  satisfaction  as  to  whether 
the  skunks  have  really  gone.  For  more 
than  a  dozen  years  Richardson  has  been 
earning  his  living  as  a  trapper  in  Ulster 
County  and  skunks  were  his  specialty.  He 
says  that  their  skins  helped  support  a  big 
family. 

The  Canadian  board  of  investigation, 
constituted  under  the  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  in  its  report  to  the  Government 
at  Ottawa,  made  public  October  22,  finds 
that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
of  Canada,  the  parent  company  of  which 
has  headquarters  in  Boston,  is  a  “com¬ 
bine,”  and  that  the  clauses  of  its  leases 
restricting  the  use  of  leased  machinery 
operate  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  board, 
however,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
recommends  that  the  fine  of  $1,000  a  day 
provided  for  such  cases  shall  not  come 
into  effect  for  six  months,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  10  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  judgment.  W.  J.  White,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  nominee  on  the  board,  presented  a 
minority  and  dissenting  report.  The  com¬ 
pany  under  investigation  is  very  powerful 
in  the  United  States,  where  complaints 
have  been  made  of  its  system  of  leasing 
machinery  with  business  restrictions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  sixth  an¬ 
nual  fruit  exhibit  of  the  Now  York  State  '■ 
College  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N:  Yr„  November  7, 

8  and  9.  The  exhibit  has  grown-  in  size  , 


and  completeness  each  year  since  it  was 
originated  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  held  in  this  State.  Hast 
year  it  included  over  100  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  60  varieties  of  pears  and  a  smaller 
number  of  all  other  fruits,  which  could  be 
held  in  cold  storage  until  the  time  of  the 
exhibit.  It  embraces  representative  col¬ 
lections  from  every  great  fruit-growing 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  New  York 
State. 

One  day  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  any  dis¬ 
couraged  Missouri  fruit  grower.  The  dis¬ 
play  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  Mis¬ 
souri  can  grow'  apples  and  pears  equal  to 
the  best  the  West  produces.  Winners  at 
the  fair  this  year  carried  off  two  dollars 
where  they  got  one  last  year.  The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  got  behind  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  display  this  year  and  made  it 
possible  to  double  the  premiums.  Although 
the  average  fruit  grower  of  Missouri  does 
not  exhibit  solely  for  the  money,  it  makes 
him  feel  good  to  carry  home  cash  as  well 
as  ribbons.  All  of  the  premium  plates 
of  apples  and  pears,  both  first  and  second, 
were  turned  over  to  Secretary  Boles  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Each  speci¬ 
men  of  fruit  was  double  wrapped  in  paper 
and  marked  with  grower’s  name.  This 
fruit  w'ill  be  held  in  cold  storage  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  until  the  13th  of  January,  when 
it  will  be  unpacked  and  put  on  exhibition 
during  Farmers’  Week  at  the  University. 

MEXICO. — The  tropical  hurricane  which 
swept  the  upper  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico  Oc¬ 
tober  16-17  caused  a  heavy  loss  of  life 
and  the  destruction  of  much  property.  Re¬ 
ports  received  from  points  as  far  as  Soto 
La  Marina,  over  150  miles  from  Mata- 
moras,  tell  of  desolation  caused  by  the 
terrific  wind  and  overflow  of  waters. of  the 
Gulf.  In  some  localities  the  inundation 
swept  inland  for  25  miles.  Scores  of  little 
villages  along  the  coast  were  destroyed. 
Nearly  all  of  the  town  of  Soto  La  Marina 
was  swept  aw'ay.  Among  the  nearby  towns 
to  Matamoras  which  were  destroyed  were 
Santa  Teresa  and  San  Fernando.  The 
chain  of  islands  lying  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Laguna  Madre  w’ere  about  10  feet 
under  water  during  the  height  of  the 
storm  and  it  is  thought  all  persons  and 
live  stock  upon  these  islands  were  drowned. 
Relief  expeditions  have  been  ordered  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

PHILIPPINES.- — The  typhoon  which 
swept  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  group  on  October  16  caused  many 
deaths  and  heavy  damage  to  property,  it 
is  estimated  that  400  persons  were  killed 
and  damage  amounting  to  $5,000,000  was 
done  by  the  storm  in  the  Island  of  Cebu. 
The  typhoon  levelled  thousands  of  houses, 
vessels  were  swept  ashore  and  sunk  and 
their  crews  were  drowned.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Filipinos  are  homeless.  Warwick 
Barracks  was  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
military  hospital  stores  damaged.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  vessels  lost  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Cebu  several  also  were  sunk  in  the 
harbor.  The  lighthouse  there  was  badly 
damaged.  Meagre  reports  from  Visayas 
say  the  storm  -was  unusually  severe  there. 
The  Government  is  dispatching  a  relief 
steamer  to  Cebu  and  Visayas.  In  addition 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  severe  damage  was  done  to  the 
sugar,  rice  and  hemp  crops. 

THE  BALKAN  WAR.  —  October  18 
Greece  declared  war  against  Turkey ;  Ser- 
via,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro  and  Roumania 
being  already  active.  It  is  reported  from 
Warsaw  that  the  Polish  socialist  party  is 
displaying  great  activity  with  a  view  to 
organizing  a  revolution  in  Russian  Poland 
as  soon  as  Russia  begins  to  interfere  in 
the  war,  an  emergency  which  Polish  so¬ 
cialists  believe  inevitable. 


CROPS 


Potato  Prospects. 

The  crop  in  the  West  is  very  good,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  stations  at  Greeley, 
Colo.,  and  in  the  Greeley  district.  The 
crop  there  did  not  materialize  as  well  as 
was  anticipated  on  account  of  weak  seed, 
and  we  believe  the  further  fact  that  the 
ground  had  been  used  for  potatoes  too 
much..  The  yield  in  the  Greeley  district 
will  be  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  normal, 
but  this  will  be  offset  by  a  heavy  yield  on 
the  western  slope  of  Colorado,  a  heavy 
yield  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  yield  on  a  large  acreage  in 
Idaho.  We  also  understand  that  there  are 
a  great  many  potatoes  in  Northern  Mon¬ 
tana  this  year,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
There  is  a  district  up  there  where  they 
raise  a  great  many  dry  land  potatoes. 

The  crop  in  Washington  and  Oregon  is 
also  very  heavy,  and  locally  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri  the  crop  is  good, 
and  territories  that  were  formerly  heavy 
consuming  places  are  now  able  to  furnish 
their  own  stuff.  They  do  not  ship  any¬ 
thing,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  not 
buyers.  We  believe  that  the  crop  report 
as  gotten  out  by  the  Government  is  some¬ 
what  overestimated,  but  that  there  are 
a  great  many  potatoes  grown  in  every 
district  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
high  price  last  year,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  will  not  be  as  noticeable  coming 
from  the  large  districts.  A  great  many 
people  will  have  sufficient  potatoes  to  take 
care  of  them  at  home  without  buying  any¬ 
thing. 

The  crop  in  Minnesota  is  very  heavy  and 
potatoes  are  selling  cheaper  there  now  than 
they  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  while  the  stock  is  not  first  class  as 
compared  with  last  season,  yet  it  is  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Western  Idaho  is  very  fine.  The 
only  thing  that  they  have  to  fear  is  a 
hard  freeze.  Most  of  the  digging  is  over 
and  if  the  weather  remains  good  until 
about  October  20  it  will  all  be  out  of  the 
ground  and  in  the  cellars,  where  it  will 
be  safe.  We  have  had  no  end  of  trouble 
to  get  cars  out  there  and  this  has  forced 
the  growers  into  putting  their  stuff  into 
cellars,  and  there  are  some  districts  where 
they  did  not  have  storage  in  which  to 
put  their  potatoes.  If  they  do  not  get 
cars  within  the  next  two  weeks  of  course 
they  will  lose  theirs,  being  frozen  in  the 
ground,  as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  until  the  ground  will  freeze  up  .  in 
Idaho:  and  Colorado. 

THE  BOYI.B  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

Wichita,  Kan. 


It  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  give  you  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  the  crop  is  through¬ 
out  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  although  we 
operate  in  both  States.  However,  think 
by  the  time  we  get  the  final  results  that 
our  crop  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  will 
not  be  any  larger  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  stock  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  was 
last  year.  We  understand  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  ground  in 
some  sections  of  the  State,  and  if  such  is 
the  case,  if  we  get  very  severe  weather, 
there  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  producer. 
If  you  say  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  you 
will  not  miss  it  very  far. 

VARLEY-WOLTER  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  believe  the  Government  estimate  on 
the  potato  crop  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  to  be  in  error.  On  a  whole, 
however,  this  country  has  a  good  big  crop 
of  potatoes,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
States  above  mentioned  will  have  to  ex¬ 
ceed  probably  70  or  75  per  cent  of  their 
last  year's  crop.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  last  year  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  also  in  error,  and  in  our  estima¬ 
tion  these  States  had  about  as  large  a 
crop  of  potatoes  last  year  as  they  ever 
produced,  so  that  it  gives  a  good  normal 
amount  for  this  season  even  with  the 
above  mentioned  shortage.  The  West  is 
very  heavy.  Idaho  has  hundreds  of  cars 
of  potatoes  at  points  where  they  have 
never  raised  potatoes  before.  One  thing 
we  can  figure  on,  and  that  is  there  will 
probably  be  no  potatoes  imported  this  sea¬ 
son.  ALBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

From  what  we  can  learn  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  potato  crop  in  this  section  and 
other  sections  of  Southeastern  Michigan 
will  not  be  any  larger  than  that  of  last 
year.  Blight,  grubs  and  continued  wet 
weather  having  cut  down  the  expected 
yield,  it  looks  to  us  as  if  the  Government 
estimate  of  the  crop  is  ’way  too  high  for 
the  entire  country.  h.  b 

Holley,  Mich. 


Deadlock  Between  Apple  Buyers  and  Growers 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  buyers 
and  speculators  handling  the  crop  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples,  which  seems  to  have  culminated 
at  this  time  of  writing  In  a  complete  dead¬ 
lock,  buyers  and  growers  being  so  far  apart 
that  nothing  is  being  done.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  this  condition ;  if  you 
ask  the  buyers,  they  say  the  growers  are 
asking  too  much  ;  they  talk  about  the  im¬ 
mense  crop  in  the  country  and  Canada, 
and  say  that  apples  will  be  dirt  cheap  this 
Winter.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
they  are  not  making  any  particular  effort 
to  get  them  even  at  the  lower  price.  This 
condition  is  general  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  it  here  in  Virginia,  and  it 
is  remarked  on  by  all  the  horticultural 
papers  and  trade  journals.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  change 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  change  in 
methods  of  handling  the  crop.  In  the  first 
place,  ail  the  talk  that  has  been  made  by 
the  buyers  and  speculators  about  the  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  crop  is  proved  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  without  foundation  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  said  regularly  everv  year,  and 
usually  commences  as  early  as  in  June, 
and  can  be  seen  by  the  tone  of  the  “trade" 
journals.  The  actual  facts  as  collected  bv 
the  Governments  of  this  country  and  Cau- 
ada,  also  by  secretaries  of  various  State 
horticultural  societies  and  by  some  of  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  journals,  who 
have  no  reason  for  exaggerating  conditions 
either  way,  show  very  different  estimates. 

To  my  mind  the  real  cause  is  from  an 
entirely  different  reason.  Up  to  quite  re¬ 
cently  cold  storage  conditions  were  some¬ 
what  restricted,  and  farmers  had  not  ap¬ 
preciated  that  they  could  use  them;  they 
had  not  been  used  to  it,  and  after  all  stor¬ 
age  was  liard  to  get,  for  the  buyers  would 
engage  most  of  it.  Secure  iu  the  knowledge 
that  they  could  practically  control  the 
Winter  prices,  they  could  afford  to  buy 
freely,  knowing  that  they  would  soli  out 
at  their  own  price  late  in  the  Winter.  But 
in  the  last  two  years  a  great  change  is 
manifest.  Cold  storage  accommodation  has 
rapidly  increased,  there  are  now  numerous 
storages  all  over  the  country,  many  put 
up  by  farmers’  companies,  and  the  farmer 
has  found  out  that  he  can  keep  his  apples 
for  Winter  prices  just  as  well  as  the  buyer. 

I  notice  in  several  trade  journals  there  has 
been  mention  of  the  amount  of  storage 
engaged  by  the  farmers  for  their  apples. 
Iu  my  opinion  this  is  the  cause  of  the  dead¬ 
lock  ;  the  buyer  and  speculator  no  longer 
can  control  the  Winter  markets  ;  they  know 
that  they  have  the  farmer  butting  into  the 
game,  and  they  cannot  tell  how  fast  or 
when  the  farmers  will  put  their  crops  on 
for  sale.  In  plain  language  they  are  afraid 
to  buy  unless  at  such  low  prices  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  lose. 
Of  course  the  farmers  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  selling  their  Winter  apple  crop 
as  soon  as  they  were  barreled,  or  before ; 
many  were  compelled  to  do  so  before  frost 
came,  not  having  any  storage  cellars  on 
the  farms.  Those  who  had,  sometimes  kept 
them  a  while,  but  their  number  was  not 
large,  so  the  farmer  got  in  the  way  of 
talking  about  what  his  Winter  apples  were 
“worth”  in  September  or  October ;  in  fact, 
they  were  intrinsically  worth  nothing  at 
that  time,  they  were  unfit  to  use  and  could 
not  be  sold  in  any  market  at  retail.  They 
were  only  a  deal  in  future  values,  and  this 
was  not  so  difficult  to  determine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  buyers.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  great  and  radical  change  in 
process  of  being  effected  with  regard  to 
handling  the  Winter  apple  crop.  I  do 
not  anticipate  again  seeing  the  buyers 
rushing  around  bidding  for  crops,  but  with 
each  year  1  expect  to  see  increasing  cold 
storage  facilities,  and  the  farmer  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  It  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  w'ill  store  his  apples  and  expect  to  sell 
along  about  Christmas  or  later.  I  may  be 
w'rong  in  the  wray  I  see  things,  but  I  have 
tried  to  explain  my  reasons  in  the  fore¬ 
going  lines,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  some  better  fitted  man  with  more  ex¬ 
perience  than  I  have  .takq  the  subject  up 
and  show  wherein  I  am  right  or  wrong. 

WALTER  WHATELEY. 

Sec.  Va.  Horticultural  Society. 
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and  as  many  tongues  and  hearts  as  can 
be  spared  from  other  things.  Too  much 
liver  gives  it  a  bitter  taste.  Take  out 
all  bones  and  run  through  the  meat 
grinder.  Stuff  in  muslin  bags  or  the 
large  cases.  Season  highly  while  hot 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Any  other  season¬ 
ing  may  be  used  if  liked. 

Pickled  Pigs’  Feet. — Clean  the  feet 
well  and  soak  in  boiling  water  till  soft 
and  limber.  Cook  in  as  little  water  as 
possible  until  done  so  the  bongs  will 
drop  out.  Pick  out  all  the  bones  and 
pack  the  meat  well  into  crocks  so  it 
will  not  take  too  much  liquid.  The  feet 
should  be  seasoned  when  put  on  to 

cook.  Strain  all  the  small  bones  out 
of  the  liquid  and  mix  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sharp  cider  vinegar.  One 
quart  of  liquid  and  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar  will  be  enough  for  a  dozen  feet 
unless  they  are  very  large.  Pour  the 
liquid  over  the  meat  and  set  aside  to 

cool.  May  be  served  hot  or  cold.  If 
liked  a  little  mixed  spice  may  be  added, 
but  most  people  like  them  better  plain. 
This  will  form  a  jelly  all  about  the 
meat.  We  have  kept  them  fresh  and 
good  for  weeks  in  cold  weather  by  us¬ 
ing  this  recipe. 

Fried  Pork  Scraps. — Take  the  large 
and  small  pork  scraps,  fat  and  lean,  and 
fry  them  a  light  brown,  after  season¬ 
ing  well.  Pack  the  scraps  into  a  crock 
or  jar  and  cover  with  the  hot  fryings. 
For  baked  beans,  for  seasoning  fresh 
vegetables  in  Summer,  for  any  dish 
where  a  little  fried  pork  is  needed,  these 
scraps  are  excellent.  They  can  be  sealed 
up  in  any  kind  of  jars  or  simply  put 
away  as  people  put  down  sausage.  They 
are  much  better  for  many  kinds  of 
cooking  than  pickled  pork  or  even  ba¬ 
con,  as  they  retain  that  fresh,  delicious 
flavor  of  fresh  pork. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  fT  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 

m  *4 -pound  extra  choice  tea,  postpaid,  for  1  H  p 
Your  choke  of  Ceylon,  Japan  or  Oolong  1 1 1  u 
McKINNEY  &CO.,  Mail  Order  House*  w 
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A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  CRIB  IN  TIIE  CARMELITE 
CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 

Foreninst  the  crib  there  kneels  a  little 
child, 

Behind  him  in  her  ragged  shawl  his 
mother. 

For  all  the  ages  that  have  passed  one  child 
Still  linds  God  in  another. 

Now,  look-a  how  he  wonders  when  he  sees 
The  shepherds  with  their  lambs  beside 
the  manger, 

The  cattle,  poor  dumb  creatures,  looking 
down 

Upon  the  little  Stranger. 

An’  there’s  our  Savior  lying  in  the  hay, 
Behind  Him  in  her  shawl  His  watchful 
mother ; 

Two  mothers  with  their  sons — each  knows 
the  joys 

And  sorrows  of  the  other. 

The  father  kneels  away  there  by  the  door, 
The  hands  be  clasps  in  prayer  are  rough 
with  labor ; 

The  likes  of  him  that  hunger  and  that  toil 
Once  called  St.  Joseph  neighbor. 

Outside  the  church  the  people  travel  by, 
The  sick  and  sad,  the  needy,  the  neg¬ 
lected, 

But  just  across  the  threshold  Bethlehem 
lies, 

Where  none  will  be  rejected. 

— W.  M.  Letts  in  tbe  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette. 

* 

Cauliflower  is  very  nice  served  with 
tomato  sauce.  It  is  boiled  till  tender, 
- 'panwhile  making  a  strained  tomato 
sauce,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt  and 
a  shred  of  onion.  Put  the  cauliflower 
into  a  hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it, 
sprinkle  some  finely  grated  brown 

crumbs  over  the  top,  and  serve. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  nut  crisps  with¬ 
out  any  nuts  in  them.  Beat  one  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar  gradually  into  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter;  add  two  eggs, 
beating  thoroughly,  and  then  2 cups 
of  rolled  oats,  into  which  has  been 
stirred  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add 
a  few  drops  of  vanilla,  and  drop  on 
buttered  tins,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  cake. 
Bake  light  brown  in  a  slow  oven ;  they 

are  puffy  and  delicious. 

* 

A  French  medical  authority  recom¬ 
mends  cider  as  a  cure  for  gout. 
Rational  diet,  exercise,  and  cider  diluted 
with  one-third  its  bulk  of  water,  the 
cider  having  just  fermented,  without  be¬ 
coming  hard,  was  said  to  relieve  acute 
attacks,  even  in  cases  where  chalky  de¬ 
posits  had  formed  in  the  joints.  On  the 
other  hand  really  hard  cider,  which  we 
all  agree  in  considering  a  most  perni¬ 
cious  beverage  in  every  way,  has  long 
been  credited  with  increasing  a  tendency 
to  gout  and  rheumatism. 

> 

The  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
tells  why  flannels  shrink  in  washing, 
and  what  we  should  do  to  prevent  this. 
Wool  fiber  is  covered  with  minute  scales 
like  a  pine  cone,  and  when  put  into  hot 
water  and  washed  with  alkali  soap 
the  scales  become  tangled,  resulting  in 
the  shortening  or  shrinking  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Wash  in  lukewarm  water  with  a 
pure  neutral  soap.  Soap  bark  is  also 
recommended.  All  water  should  be  of 
the  same  temperature.  Do  not  rub  on 
board  and  do  not  apply  soap  directly  to 
the  article,  as  it  will  harden  the  tex¬ 
ture. 

* 

When  we  read  of  the  little  island  of 
Great  Britain,  with  its  35,000,000  popu¬ 
lation,  we  naturally  think  it  must  -  be 
closely  congested,  without  the  lonely 
farms  and  isolated  villages  frequent  in 
our  own  great  country.  Yet  recently 
an  electoral  registrar,  in  looking  up 
voters,  discovered  a  farmhouse  near 
the  Scottish  border  that  is  only  reached 
by  horse  tracks  across  swamps  and 
moorlands,  and  where  a  child  had  not 
seen  another  child  of  its  own  age  for 
two  years.  There  were  only  four  cot¬ 


tages  in  30,000  acres  of  moorland;  in 
one  of  these  homes  a  peat  fire  in  the 
kitchen  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  out 
for  200  years.  The  farmer  boasted  that 
his  family  had  held  possession  of  the 
place  for  600  years.  In  this  section 
about  200  voters  have  to  travel  15  miles 
to  vote.  The  general  conditions  of  this 
district  still  seem  like  the  surroundings 
of  Dandie  Dinmont’s  home,  in  Sir 

Walter  Scott’s  “Guy  Manner ing.” 

* 

It  would  appear  that  Southern  girls 
are  devoting  themselves  very  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  tomato  culture,  judging 
from  the  following  item  in  the  Hatties¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  News: 

Miss  Susie  V.  Powell  says  that  the  Girls’ 
Tomato  Club  work  is  very  encouraging  this 
season.  There  are  2,816  girls  enrolled  in 
these  clubs  and  the  unofficial  reports  re¬ 
ceived  indicate  great  enthusiasm  and  mar¬ 
vellous  records  for  this  season. 

When  asked  if  she  had  heard  of  Miss 
Chatham's  achievement  at  Petal  in  putting 
up  over  two  thousand  cans  of  tomatoes 
from  one-tenth  of  an  acre  she  said  she  had, 
and  if  the  report  is  true  it  would  mean 
that  the  young  lady  had  practically  doubled 
any  previous  record  in  Mississippi,  as  the 
greatest  number  of  cans  officially  reported 
in  any  State  was  1,036  from  one-tenth  of 
an  acre.  This  record  was  made  in  South 
Carolina  last  year,  being  only  20  cans  in 
excess  of  Mississippi’s  record  of  1,016  cans. 

Apple  Butter. 

Will  you  publish  a  reliable  recipe  for 
“apple  butter"  ?  w.  f.  o. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  apple 
butter?  0  mrs.  d.  l.  f. 

Apple  butter  should  be  made  from 
new  cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and 
not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  with  cider  and  boil  until 
reduced  one-half.  Then  boil  another 
kettleful  in  the  same  way,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  sufficient  quantity. 
To  every  four  gallons  of  boiled  cider 
allow  a  half-bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  The  cider 
should  be  boiled  the  day  before  you 
make  the  apple  butter.  Fill  a  very 
large  kettle  with  the  boiled  cider  and 
add  as  many  apples  as  can  be  kept  moist. 
Stir  frequently,  and  when  the  apples 
are  soft  beat  with  a  wooden  stick  un¬ 
til  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook 
and  stir  continuously  until  the  consis¬ 
tency  is  that  of  soft  marmalade  and  the 
color  is  a  very  dark  brown.  Have 
boiled  cider  at  hand  in  case  it  becomes 
too  thick,  and  apples  if  too  thin.  Twen¬ 
ty  minutes  before  you  take  it  from  the 
fire  add  ground  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg 
to  taste.  It  requires  no  sugar.  When 
cold,  put  into  stone  jars  and  cover 

closely. 

The  Scraps  at  Butchering  Time. 

Scrapple. — Cook  the  fat  and  lean  bits 
of  meat  trimmed  from  lard  and  the 
heads  until  well  done,  in  water  enough 
to  cover.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
sage  or  other  herbs.  When  done  drain  j 
off  the  water  and  return  it  to  the  kettle. 
Strain  out  the  bits  of  meat  and  save. 
Chop  the  meat  rather  fine  and  keep  it 
in  a  warm  place.  Make  a  common 
boiled  mush  with  the  water  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled,  stirring  all  the 
time  to  keep  the  cornmeal  from  sticking. 
When  done  add  the  meat  scraps  and 
press  the  mush  into  crocks  or  pans.  Cut 
it  thin  with  a  sharp  knife  when  cold 
and  fry  as  ordinary  mush.  If  kept  in 
a  cold  place  it  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Head  Cheese. — Take  the  bits  of  lean 
from  the  heads,  the  ears  well  cleaned, 
part  of  the  tongues  and  a  very  little  fat. 
Boil  together  and  take  out  any  bones 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  it.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  run  the  meat 
through  the  sausage  grinder.  Stuff  in 
salt  bags  or  muslin  cases,  or  simply 
pack  in  jars  to  be  cut  out  in  slices  as 
needed.  Sometimes  we  take  out  a  little  | 
of  the  meat  and  season  with  garlic, 
sage,  onion  or  other  seasoning,  keeping  j 
it  separate,  as  all  do  not  like  the  flavors. 

Liverwurst. — Boil  together  the  scraps 
from  head,  lard  and  other  trimmings, 
together  with  one-fourth  as  much  liver 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  holy  river 
Ganges  a  great  sage,  by  name 
Vishnu-sarman. 

When  King  Sudarsana  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  wise  men  to  instruct 
his  wayward  sons,  Vishnu-sarman 
undertook  the  task,  teaching  the 
princes  by  means  of  fables  and 
proverbs. 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this: 

“To  one  whose  foot  is  covered 
with  a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  all 
carpeted  with  leather.” 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walk¬ 
ing,  applies  today  to  talking.  It 
explains  the  necessity  of  one  tele¬ 
phone  system. 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven 
million  persons  together  so  that  he 
could  talk  with  whom  he  chose 
would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
carpet  the  whole  earth  with  leather. 
He  woiud  be  hampered  by  the 
multitude.  There  would  not  be 
elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk 
with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  distant  persons  would  be  a 
tedious,  discouraging  and  almost 
impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  pro¬ 
viding  Universal  Service  the  old 
proverb  may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips ,  the  whole  nation  is 
within  speaking  distance. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System . 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7588  shirt  waist 
or  blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  2%  yds.  36  in. 
wide,  with  §4  yd.  27  in.  wide  for  collar 
and  rolled-over  cuffs,  for  medium  size. 
7578  fancy  waist,  36  to  46  bust.  2)4  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  with  Y  yd.  27  in.  wide  for 
collar  and  revers,  Y  yd.  18  in.  wide  for 
chemisette,  3  yds.  lace  for  frills,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7340  semi-princesse  gown, 
34  to  42  bust.  5Y  yds.  36  in.  wide,  with 
1  yd.  27  in.  w'ide  for  trimming,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  7582  six-gored  plaited  skirt, 


22  to  30  waist,  with  high  or  natural  waist 
line.  6J4  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide, 
for  medium  size.  7587  tunic  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  2)4  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide 
for  foundation  skirt,  4  yds.  36  in.  wide 
for  tunic  and  flounce,  for  16  year  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7216  fancy 
blouse,  34  to  42  bust.  2  yds.  36  in.  wide 
with  §4  yd.  of  silk  21  in.  wide  for  fancy 
collar,  cuffs  and  piping,  1  yd.  of  all- 
over  lace  18  in.  wide  for  chemisette  and 
under  sleeves,  for  medium  size.  7488 
blouse  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  1)4  yds.  36  in.  wide,  V/\ 
yds.  of  braid,  2  yds.  of  cord  for  lacings, 
for  16  year  size.  7538  semi-princesse 
dress,  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  4  yds.  36  in.  wide,  with 


7%  yds.  of  banding,  5 /2  yds.  lace,  3)4 
inches  wide  to  trim  as  shown,  1)4  yds. 
18  in.  wide  for  yoke  and  under  sleeves, 
for  16  year  size.  7494  five-gored  skirt, 
22  to  32  waist.  With  high  or  natural 
waist  line.  3Y  yds.  36  in.  wide  when 
material  has  figure  or  nap,  4Y  yds.  27 
in.  wide  when  material  has  neither  fig¬ 
ure  nor  nap,  for  medium  size.  7477 
four-piece  envelope  skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 
5  yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide  for  plain 
skirt  when  material  has  figure  or  nap, 
4)4  yds.  36  in.  wide  when  material  has 
neither  figure  nor  nap,  1  yd.  for  plaited 
portions,  for  medium  size.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  10  cents. 


A  Sheaf  of  Household  Grain. 

Though  the  greatest  care  may  be 
taken  in  making  jelly,  it  will  sometimes 
mold  on  top  under  the  paraffin,  but  if 
the  following  suggestion  is  adopted 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  this  trouble: 
Put  a  few  shavings  of  paraffin  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glasses,  then  pour  in  the 
hot  jelly,  which  sends  the  melted  wax 
to  the  top,  carrying  off  any  bubbles  of 
air  which  may  be  present ;  then,  when 
cold,  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  the 
paraffin.  The  next  day  the  jelly  may 
be  marked  very  easily  by  taking  a  darn¬ 
ing  needle  and  gently  scratching  the 
name  and  date  on  the  hardened  wax.  If 
you  are  going  to  boil  a  ham,  be  sure  to 
soak  it  over  night,  then  it  will  not  need 
parboiling  unless  it  is  very  salty.  Add 
a  few  cloves  to  the  boiling  water,  also 
a  half  cup  of  pickle  juice,1  and  the  meat 
will  have  a  fine  flavor  and  will  also  be 
more  tender. 

I  ate  some  delicious  fruit  snaps  re¬ 
cently  at  a  friend’s  home,  and  I  want  to 
pass  on  her  recipe,  for,  though  ex¬ 
pensive,  it  is  just  the  rule  one  would 
want  when  something  extra  nice  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Fruit  Snaps. — One  and  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  raisins,  two 
cups  of  currants,  three  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  and  of  allspice, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  a 
little  salt.  Mix  as  soft  as  can  be  han¬ 


dled,  roll  rather  thin  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

I  removed  several  fruit  stains  from  an 
otherwise  clean  gingham  dress  a  few 
days  ago  by  gently  scrubbing  the  spots 
with  boiling  hot  water  and  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush.  After  pressing  the  places  which 
were  damp  the  dress  looked  as  fresh  as 
ever  with  the  color  unchMiged. 

To  prevent  the  cream  from  spattering 
when  using  an  old-fashioned  dasher 
churn,  slip  a  lantern  globe  down  over 
the  churn  handle  and  let  it  rest  on  the 
cover.  This  will  catch  all  the  flying 
ci earn  and  prove  a  great  convenience. 

The  housewife  who  makes  many  sweet 
pickles  usually  has  quite  a  quantity  of 
the  syrup  left  after  the  pickles  are  gone, 
and  this,  heated  up  with  a  few  extra 
spices  if  necessary,  answers  very  nicely 
for  a  second  lot  of  pickles.  When  mak¬ 
ing  the  liquor  in  the  first  place  the 
spices  should  be  put  in  a  medium- 
sized  sugar  bag  and  boiled  in  the 
sweetened  vinegar;  then  after  putting 
the  pickles  in  a  jar,  cover  them  with 
this  same  spicy  bag,  put  on  the  lid,  and 
they  will  need  no  sealing. 

MRS.  C.  S.  H. 

There  is  no  wealth  but  life.  That 
country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes 
the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy 
human  beings ;  that  man  is  richest  who, 
having  perfected  the  functions  of  his 
own  life  to  the  utmost,  has  also  the 
widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal, 
and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over 
the  lives  of  others. — Ruskin. 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  S5  to  S20.  Wo  pay  freight,  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

wo  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 

PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

foronr  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


^Malres  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 
grease,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  for  catalog, 

Agents  Wanted. 

THE  BEST  LltillT  CO. 
401  E.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


500  CANDLE  POWER 


1 
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SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.  “Improved 
requires  no  tacks.  Inventor’s 
signature  on  genuine: 


How  to  Save  $50  to  $150  a  Year 

On  Things  You  Eat 


This  Book  Tells— We  Mail  It  Free 

Madam,  how  would  you  like  to  save  $50  to  $150  per  year  on  family 
food  expense?  Not  by  any  new-fangled  scheme  of  cooking,  not  by  living 
less  well,  but  by  purchasing  A-No.  1  quality  eatables  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  at  from  15  to  50  per  cent  less  than  usual  retail  prices. 

Well,  you  can  do  it  just  by  sending  a  postal  for  the  book  here  pictured 
It  offers  amazing  bargains  in  almost  every  food  product  you  can  possibly 
need — 200  groceries  at  wholesale  prices  or  less,  and  over  500  other 
household  supplies  at  actual  factory-prices.  Price  and  description  of 
each  article  is  plainly  given.  Also  full  explanation  of  how  to  order;  how 
to  get  lowest  freight-rates;  how  we  guarantee  prompt,  safe  delivery,  and 


Selling  $8 
Worth  of  Groceries 

for  $5 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  many  a 

woman  saves  by  spending  $5  for  Larkin 

groceries: 

Onr 

Usual 

price 

)4  lb.  imported  tea,  choic¬ 
est  growth . $0.17)4 

price 

$0.35 

1  lb.  superior  cup -quality 
coffee . 

.26 

.35 

2  lbs.  roasted  cereal . 

.15 

.30 

)4  lb.  Phosphate  baking 
powder . 

.07)4 

.15 

2  packages  gelatine . 

.10 

.20 

5-lb.  pkg.  fancy  table  salt. 

.05 

.10 

2  qz.  double  strength  flavor¬ 
ing  extract . 

.10 

.20 

49  lbs.  highest  grade  Patent 
Spring  Wheat  Flour, 
milled  from  choicest  No. 

1  hard  wheat . 

1.45 

1.80 

5  lbs.  fancy  rice . 

.30 

.50 

3-lb.  can  choicest  tomatoes 

.10 

.15 

2  5-oz.  cans  Cove  oysters.. 

.16 

.20 

2  3-lb.  cans  apricots . 

.40 

.60 

1-lb.  package  Boraxine 
Soap  Powder . 

.05 

.10 

10  bars  Sweet  Home  Family 
\  Soap . 

.25 

.50 

3  lbs.  Gloss  Starch . 

.12)4 

.25 

|  1-lb.  can  lye . 

.05 

.10 

lib.  assorted  chocolates.. 

.30 

.60 

•  2)4-lb.  can  Lemon  Cling 
peaches  (fancy)  . 

.22 

.35 

2)4-lb.  can  California  pears 
(fancy) . . 

.23 

.35 

1  can  pork  and  beans  with 
tomato  sauce . 

.07)4 

.15 

2-lb.  can  young  sweet  corn 

.09 

.15 

X-lb-  chocolate . 

.06 

.12 

1-pint  jar  Queen  olives. . . . 

.20 

.35 

1  package  allspice . 

.03 

.05 

$5.00. 

$7.97 

How  We 
Prove  Quality 

No  one  can  question  our  prices  be¬ 
ing  lowest,  once  they  have  compared 
with  others. 

And  to  satisfy  all  as  to  our  quality, 
we  say,  use  one-quarter  of  any  pack¬ 
age.  Should  you  not  then  be  satisfied, 
send  back  what’s  left.  We  will  not 
only  return  your  money,  but  will  pay 
all  freight-charges,  too.  The  risk  in 
this  trial  is  wholly  ours.  If  we  don’t 
please  you,  it’s  our  loss  and  you  can 
just  forget  the  matter.  If  we  do  please 
you,  then  you’ve  found  a  way  to  save 
up  to  one-half  on  groceries  and  many 
of  your  other  household  supplies. 
That  means  $50,  $100  or  perhaps  $150 
saved  yearly. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  losi»g  that 
much  when  by  mailing  the  coupon  or 
a  postal  you  will  begin  to  save  it  ? 

You  Pay  the  Prices 
Your  Grocer  Pays 

Your  grocer  does  not  buy  at  retail 
prices  —  and  neither  need  you.  He 
buys  in  big  quantities  at  wholesale 
prices — and  makes  a  big  saving.  Buy¬ 
ing  here  you  can  make  the  same  sav¬ 
ing — and  you  do  not  (like  him)  have 
to  buy  big  quantities  of  each  article  to 
do  it,  because  we  sell  to  you  in  small 
quantities  that  you  can  use.  When 
you  buy  from  us,  you  are  simply 
using  the  same  foresight  your  grocer 
does — and  the  profit  he  makes  on  the 
articles  he  buys  at  wholesale  you  save 
for  yourself. 

Remember,  we  manufacture  nearly 
everything  we  sell,  buying  (in  im¬ 
mense  quantities)  those  articles  which 
we  cannot  manufacture  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  know  no  concern  which 
produces  quality-groceries  and  high- 
grade  household  supplies  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  we. 


Then  we  sell  direct— not  in  the 
roundabout,  factory  -  to  -  jobber  -  to- 
wholesaler-to-retailer-to-family  way. 
But  from  factory  to  family. 

These  foods  are  priced  at  the  same 
prices  your  grocer  would  pay  his 
wholesaler  for  them  —  some  at  even 
less.  Hundreds  of  the  other  articles 
are  sold  to  you  with  only  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  small  profit  added. 

Get  the  Cut-Price  Book 
of  200  Grocery  and 
500  Other  Bargains 

We  can’t  picture,  price  and  describe 
these  articles  here.  You  must  send 
for  our  latest  Cut-Price  Grocery  Book. 
We  promise  you  a  combination  of 
high-quality  and  low  prices  such  as 
you  never  before  have  seen.  We 
claim  we  can  save  you  $50  to  $150  per 
year,  and  we’re  willing  to  prove  it 
entirely  at  our  risk.  The  coupon  be¬ 
low,  or  a  postal,  sent  today,  brings 
the  Cut-Price  Book  by  return  mail. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  NOW 


This  Brings  the 
Cut-Price  Book  by  Next  Mail! 

Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  17  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Cut-Price  Grocery 
Book  that  shows  how  I  can  save  550  to 
5150  per  year. 


i/lc 

Address 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

FARM  YOUNG  STOCK. 

Every  year  we  have  reports  from 
people  who  use  cattle  for  driving. 
Sometimes  bulls  are  hitched  in  pairs 
and  worked  or  used  in  tread  powers  to 
advantage.  Then  we  often  receive  pic- 


A  CALF  IN  HARNESS,  Fig.  465. 


tures  showing  men  and  boys  riding  upon 
bulls.  We  call  this  dangerous  business 
and  would  not  encourage  it.  The  com¬ 
monest  plan  is  to  hitch  calves  or  young 
heifers  to  small  wagons  for  children  to 
drive.  Where  the  child  is  not  cruel,  as 
some  children  are,  this  is  not  a  bad 
way  to  develop  the  heifer.  The  exer¬ 
cise,  if  gentle  and  she  is  not  strained, 
is  good  for  her  and  she  will  be  all  the 
better  for  her  future  work  for  being 
used  as  a  family  pet.  The  little  picture 
shows  such  an  outfit — a  Massachusetts 
girl  driving. _ 

LAMBS  COME  WEAK. 

We  have  recently  received  several 
complaints  from  shepherds  to  the  effect 
that  their  lambs  come  weak,  season 
after  season,  and  are  again  showing 
similar  and  even  worse  symptoms  this 
year.  They  say  that  the  lambs  can 
scarcely  stand  when  born,  and  even  al¬ 
though  they  try  to  suck,  it  seems  a 
difficult  undertaking,  and  they  fail  to 
derive  strength  from  the  nourishment 
taken.  Invariably  is  added  the  fact 
that  the  ewes  have  been  fed  apparently 
well  upon  coarse  fodders,  such  as  clover 
hay,  Timothy  hay,  corn  fodder,  wheat  or 
oat  straw.  This  is  one  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  trouble.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  unless  ewes  when  in  lamb  are  fed 
succulent  foods,,  such  as  roots,  silage  or 
cabbage,  and  additional  concentrates 
such  as  bran,  crushed  oats,  oil  meal 
or  oil  cake,  they  tend  to  become  con¬ 
stipated,  and  in  this  condition  there  is 
either  trouble  at  lambing  time  or  weak¬ 
ness  among  the  lambs.  The  weakness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ewes  merely 
manage  to  derive  personal  nourishment 
from  the  food  given,  but  an  insufficiency 
of  surplus  from  which  to  build  up  a 
strong,  well-formed  foetus.  It  is  also 
reported  in  the  same  connection  that 
many  of  the  lambs  come  into  the  world 
showing  enlargements  of  the  glands  of 
the  throat.  The  enlargements  are  of  the 
thyroid  glands  and  constitute  “goitre,” 
a  trouble  that  always  indicates  debility 
and  lack  of  uterine  nourishment.  It 
also  bespeaks  a  lack  of  mineral  matters 
in  the  food  of  the  ewes  and  in  the 
milk  first  furnished — a  lack  of  such 
salts  as  lime  and  phosphate — minerals 
which  are  always  freely  imparted  to  the 
blood  circulation  in  bran  and  other  grain 
foods  of  the  nitrogenous  class.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  aggravating  causes  of 
weakness  in  lambs  may  be  mentioned  in- 
and-in  breeding,  or  too  seldom  changes 
of  breeding  stock.  The  ram  is  used 
year  after  year,  and  at  last  there  is  too 
close  connection  in  mating,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  loss  of  vitality,  constitution  and 
strength  of  bone.  To  prevent  weak 
lambs  from  troubling  in  the  flock  the 
following  measures  consequently  become 
necessary:  Use  of  new  rams  of  strong 
constitution,  and,  if  possible,  from  a 
higher  altitude,  and  generous  feeding  of 
concentrates  to  ewes  before  and  after 
breeding  and  white  in  lamb. 

A.  S.  ALEXANDER,  V.  S. 


Comparison  of  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay. 

What  is  the  approximate  relative  value 
of  corn  fodder  compared  with  hay?  I  de¬ 
sire  this  information  in  connection  with 

market  value  of  such  material  by  the  ton. 
The  customary  practice  in  this  section  has 
been  to  buy  and  sell  by  the  bundle,  which 
is  a  manifestly  absurd  way,  owing  to  the 
variable  size  of  the  bundle.  w.  g.  s. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

By  analysis  of  good  samples  of  each 
the  following  comparison  can  be  made : 

- Pounds  per  Ton - 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Timothy  hay.  .  .  120  900  50 

Corn  fodder ....  80  620  20 

Yet  we  cannot  accept  this  in  buying 
hay  or  fodder.  The  food  elements  in  the 
fodder  are  not  as  digestible  as  those  in 
the  hay,  and  the  stalks  are  coarse  and 
tough,  so  there  is  .greater  waste  when  fed. 
The  stalks  are  exposed  to  the  weather 
longer  and  are  more  likely  to  be  injured. 
We  should  consider  average  stalks  worth 
about  40  per.  cent  of  the.  price  of.  good  bay. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES.  2 

You  ask  us  why  we  breed  Rambouillet 
Merinos.  It  is  because  we  believe  them  to 
be  the  hardiest  and  longest-lived  sheep  we 
have  in  this  country.  They  produce  more 
wool  than  any  of  the  so-called  mutton 
breeds  and  are  about  equally  as  valuable 
for  mutton  as  any  of  them. 

Avon,  N.  Y.  MARKHAM  &  PUFFER. 

Curing  Balky  Horse. — If  K.  K.  of  New 
Jersey  would  like  a  woman's  advice  to 
drive  a  balky  horse,  here  it  is :  Take  a 
piece  of  red  flannel  about  eight  inches 
square,  fasten  it  to  the  bridle,  letting  it 
hang  down  over  the  eyes.  T  am  sure  he 
will  not  have  any  trouble  with  his  horse. 
Use  it  only  when  the  horse  has  a  balky- 
fit  on.  I '  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
wonders  1  have  done  with  this  method  of 
treatment.  l.  o.  h. 

Lice  on  Hogs. — On  page  898  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  how  to  get  rid  of  hog  lice,  signed 
L.  V.  S.  and  answered  by  W.  E.  D.  It  gives 
some  very  good  remedies.  For  a  small  lot 
of  hogs  1  find  the  following  to  be  the  most 
effective  and  easiest  applied  of  any  remedy 
that  I  have  tried :  Take  equal  parts  of 
coal  *oil  and  machine  oil,  put  in  oil  cup 
and  pour  on  back  of  hogs,  from  head  to 
tail.  Two  applications  will  rid  the  hogs 
of  lice.  G.  s.  F. 

Dayton,  O. 

Yorkshire  Pigs. — We  keep  Yorkshire 
pigs  for  the  following  reasons :  They  make 
fine  mothers,  raising  big  litters  with  very 
little  loss ;  25  sows  gave  us  last  year  an 
average  of  8  1-3,  some  coming  in  with 
16  young.  They  are  easy  keepers  and  very 
gentle,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  case 
of  sickness  or  at  farrowing  time.  We  have 
seen  them  taking  on  one  pound  per  day  for 
150  days.  As  our  business  is  mainly  sell¬ 
ing  pigs  at  eight  weeks,  you  can  readily 
see  why  the  Yorkshire  suits  us  best. 

Suffern,  N.  lr.  the  evergreen. 

Pigs -for  Clearing  Land. — I  notice  that 
E.  G.,  Montvale,  N.  J.,  wants  to  clear 
some  brush  land.  If  he  is  in  no  hurry, 

I  would  suggest  pigs.  We  fenced  in  about 
one-eighth  acre  this  Spring  of  cat  brier, 
etc.,  and  turned  one  hog  in  it.  She  has 
about  rooted  it  all  over  and  if  She  is  in 
there  another  year,  I  think  that  the  cat 
brier  will  be  done  for.  I  fancy  If  a  per¬ 
son  wanted  to  clear  land,  and  was  not  in 

too  big  a  hurry,  if  he  fenced  small  sec¬ 
tions  of  it  according  to  the  number  of 
pigs  and  turned  them  in,  they  would  root 
the  most  of  it  over  and  chew  up  all  the 
green  stuff  in  sight.  I  don’t  see  why  a 
piece  of  old  timber  would  not  be  a  nice 
place  for  hogs.  In  the  Fall  the  acorns 

would  help  fatten  them.  Some  people  say 
goats  for  clearing  land ;  but  you  cannot 

get  goats  everywhere,  although  I  suppose 
they  are  quicker  than  pigs.  You  can  get 
pigs  anywhere,  no  freight  to  pay,  and 
there  is  always  a  market  for  them.  G. 


Feeding  Rye. 

Can  rye  be  fed  to  horses,  hogs  or  other 
stock?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  fed,  and 
how  much  at  feeding?  M.  D.  D. 

Itayland,  Ohio. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between 
rye,  barley  and  wheat  in  composition,  the 
rye  being  the  poorest  of  these  grains.  Most 
animals  do  not  like  the  taste  of  rye  and 
will  not  eat  the  entire  grain  readily.  We 
like  it  best  ground  or  crushed  with  corn 
and  oats.  Equal  parts  of  the  three  grains 
well  ground  makes  a  good  “ground  feed” 
for  all  stock. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  fromtactory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 


All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes— sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  "  .” 


KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


They  give  three  times  the  service  of  ordinary 
blankets.  Every  one  is  closely  woven  of  the 
strongest,  tightest-twisted  yarns  our  expert  spin¬ 
ners  can  make.  5A  Blankets  are  made  in  the 
largest  blanket  factory  in  the  world  and  go 
direct  to  your  dealer.  No  jobbers’  profits  to  pay. 
4s k  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

—the  most  popular  medium-priced  square  blankets  on 
the  market.  Extra  large,  extra  thick,  extra  strong,  extra 
warm.  Weigh  8  lbs.,  measure  84  x  90  inches.  Price 
only  $2.50— worth  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  blankets. 
Buy  a  5A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BI 

BARGAIi' 

in  Fence.  150  slyle 
-  13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  p 

^  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fer 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FRE 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPA 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OF 


\ 
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Used  With 

Champions! 
WHY? 

Men  who  raise  champion  cows  know 
that  big  production  means  extra  profits. 
Such  men  select  the  biggest  produc¬ 
ing  cream  separator.  They  use  the 

SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Why  do  they  use  Tubulars?  Be- 
City,  Okla.  cause  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skim¬ 

ming  force  of  other  separators  and  skim  twice  as  clean.  These  brainy, 
successful  men  value  high  production  in  both  cows  and  machines.  They  want 
the  most  for  their  money.  They  make  an  extra  profit  whenever  they  can. 
They  use  Tubulars  to  make  a 
profit  no  other  separator  can 
make.  Furthermore,  they  like 
the  fact  that  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubulars  contain  no  disks. 

You  are  level-headed  and  quick  to  value  extra 
profits.  You  can’t  forget  that  simple  Tubulars  make 
more  money  than  complicated  machines.  When  you 


Vio- 

_ Was 

Champion  heifer, 
— m  State  Fair,  in 
1910,  and  Grand  Champion  cow  in  1911. 
Owned  by  R.  L.  Peebly,  keen  business  farmer 
and  user  of  Sharpies  Tubular,  Oklahoma 


ask  us  for  Catalog  1. S3 
teous  attention. 


you  get  prompt  and  cour- 

WflNT  A  FREE  TRIAL? 

Want  to  trade  in  your  old 

separator?  Just  say  so, 
and  we  will  arrange  it. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

west  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg.Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


“College  Belle  Wayne,” 
the  wonderful  Holstein 
cow  raised  and  owned  by 
the  agricultural  college  of  South  Dakota. 
The  T ubular  is  used  at  this  college  as  at  others. 


HU 


Stanch  10 


The  Comfortable  Cow  is 
the  Profitable  Cow. 

You  can  increase  your  cow  profits  over  20  per  cent,  if  you 

put  in  LOUDEN  EQUIPMENTS.  Others  have  done  so.  Your  cows  give  more  and  better  milk  because  they 
are  kept  clean,  comfortable,  healthy  and  contented. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  simple,  rust-proof,  strong  and  sanitary.  No  useless, 

troublesome  attachments — nothing  to  galhef  dust  or  injure  the  cow.  Easily  set  up ;  cost  less  than  wood. 

Stalls  adjustable  to  Insure  perfect  alignment  of  cows. 

STANCHION  has  adjustable  hanger  at  top  and  slack  chain  at 

bottom,  which  gives  cows  perfect  freedom.  Our  wood-lined  stanchion  is  made  in  special 
shape  of  High  Carbon  T  Steel ;  wood  lining  can’t  split  or  gel  knocked  off. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Hay  Tools,  Li ller  Carriers,  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door  Hangers 
Special  plans  for  your  new  barn  or  for  remodeling  your  old  one  sent  FREE.  Write  // 
our  Architectural  Department  for  practical,  money-saving  suggestions.  Catalog  I II// 
and  valuable  illustrated  printed  matter  sent  FREE  on  request.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  601  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  ^ 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston,  S.  C..  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you!  Pull  an  aero  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  laud  value— grow  big  T 
crops  on  virgin  soil  1  Get  a  I 

HERCULES 

—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter, 406%  stronger  thaneastiron  puller.  30 
day  s’ free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double 
Jv.  safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
wo  and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  interestyou.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  130  21st  St. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  livestockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
(save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts] 
(longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — ’’my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 

1 1  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  71617th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  its  value.  Roots  have  j 
their  place  in  the  feeding  economy  of  every  barn  and  J 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy — they  pay  bigger  J 
profits  on  less  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 


Cutter 


is  only  machine 
making  the  “Non- 
Choke  Curve 


Cut”  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Se'I-feeding  ;  cuts 
fast  and  easy  :  7  sizes  ior  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  Book  Free.  Address 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


GUARANTEED 


Easy  to  Move,  Easy  on  Fuel 
Fine  for  Stock— Brings  Profits 

This  cooker  can’t  rust,  can’t  tip.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

will  get  more  money  for  you  from  pigs, 
liens,  cows,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  please  or 
money  back.  25  to  100  gals.  Write  for  Catalog. 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  C,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Eacli  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 
351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patented  TJ.  S.  and  Canada. 


Are  You  Interested  In 


Ipleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
work?  We  olfera  position  as  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
for  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
Builders  Device. Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull¬ 
ing  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
by  Contractors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
and  others.  Weighs  24  lbs.. lifts  or  pulls  3  tons. 
Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 

ACTOMATU^ACl^tOjjAioidoO^jiloomneldjJmi 


COOK  YO.U R  FEED  and  SAVE 
•'  Half  the  Cost--with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptiea 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  -  YVater  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  PT"Seiul 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular’  J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia, 


1912. 


RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


1127 


M  X  L  EL 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per_40-<juart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 

for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


Dissatisfied  with  Borden  Prices. 


tendance.  The  sale  was  held  on  the 
County  Fair  grounds  under  a  large  tent, 
the  cattle  being  led  through  it.  Many 
women  were  among  the  crowd.  So  en¬ 
thusiastic  have  they,  as  well  as  their 
husbands,  become  over  this  great  industry 
of  breeding  the  best  that  they  can  sketch 
a  calf  and  give  the  pedigree  quite-  as  well 
as  their  husbands  can.  In  this  day  of  co¬ 
operation,  which  we  hope  will  soon  become 
general  in  every  farming  community,  it 
must  start  first  in  the  home  among  the 
family  circle.  The  sale  contained  females 
only ;  lowest  sale,  a  calf,  went  for  $35 ; 
an  aged  cow,  $70  ;  highest  price,  $375,  for 
a  COW.  MRS.  J.  L. 

Chardon,  O. 


Last  Fall  Borden  patrons  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  reduction  of  prices,  but  most 
of  them  signed  the  contracts,  for  they  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do.  That  they  were 
disappointed  this  year  would  be  putting  it 
too  lightly.  They  were,  not  a  few  of  them, 
thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  in  some  places 
got  together  and  tried  to  do  something,  but 
the  doing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  not 
only  began  in  talk  but  ended  in  the  same 
unredeemable  currency,  for  they  found  it 
hard  to  agree  what  it  was  best  to  do. 
All  but  13  Walton  farmers  refused  to  con¬ 
tract  their  milk,  and  are  making  it  up  at 
home,  while  the  Borden  Company  dis¬ 
charged  extra  help,  thus  made  idle.  So 
far  as  I  have  yet  learned  no  definite  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  reached  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  combined  effort  will  he  made  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  established  companies  except 
where  some  such  competition  already  ex¬ 
ists,  but  it  is  believed  Walton  farmers  will 
take  such  measures.  It  takes  not  only 
money  to  build  and  equip  a  creamery,  but 
good  management,  a  good  buttermaker,  if 
butter  is  made,  good  salesman,  or  a  regu¬ 
lar.  reliable  market,  satisfied  patrons  and 
milk  that  is  rich  enough  in  butter  fat  not 
to  be  made  up  at  a  loss.  It  is  not  a  paying 
proposition  to  manufacture  butter  from 
milk  testing  only  from  three  to  four  per 
cent  if  the  same  milk  could  be  sold  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices. 

There  are  some  very  successful  cooper¬ 
ative  creameries  in  Delaware  Co.,  some 
which,  taking  several  years  into  considera¬ 
tion,  have  averaged  well  with  other  con¬ 
cerns,  especially  if  we  account  saving  in 
travel  as  well  as  actual  cash,  for  long 
hauls  of  eight  or  12  miles  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ou  some  routes.  Where  these  cream¬ 
eries  have  been  running  for  several  years 
high-testing  milk  is  the  rule,  but  where 
whole  milk  is  marketed  the  standard  is 
usually  low,  and  changing  from  one  outlet 
to  the  other  is  sure  to  mean  more  or  less 
loss  unless  one  is  already  out  of  place. 
One  of  these  creameries  has  sent  milk  to 
New  York  some  seasons  instead  of  manu¬ 
facturing  it  into  butter,  doing  so  last  year, 
but  the  New  York  regulations  had  become 
so  irksome  that  it  was  voted  to  make  but¬ 
ter  this  year,  but  they  felt  they  got  the 
bad  end  of  the  bargain  by  so  doing.  Slight 
misunderstandings  have  often  undermined 
cooperative  plants,  such  as  the  monthly 
statement  showing  value  of  butter  fat  caus¬ 
ing  discontent  among  patrons  of  another 
company  giving  out  statements  with  value 
placed  on  manufactured  butter.  One  of 
the  latter  comprehended  the  situation 
quickly  enough  to  change  wording  and  re¬ 
lative  statement  of  prices  in  time  to  satisfy 
the  uneasiness  that  was  likely  to  cause  a 
mutiny  in  their  ranks.  As  soon  as  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  discontent  reaches  the  ears  of  one 
of  the  big  companies  it  is  more  than  Fkely 
to  result  in  the  big  company  sooner  or 
later  gaining  control  of  the  lesser  one.  I 
have  not  heard  of  so  many  changing  their 
way  of  handling  their  milk  in  Otsego  Co. 
as  in  Delaware,  but  there  is  a  general  un¬ 
dertone  of  dissatisfaction  and  some  have 
gone  to  the  independent  creameries,  of 
which  there  are  several  strong  ones.  As 
they  will  be  obliged  to  sell  according  to 
test,  they  will  in  most  instances  receive 
prices  below  the  creamery  average. 

Just  how  to  account  for  the  decrease  in 
price  farmers  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Two  theories  have  been  advanced,  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  of  feed  values,  and  the 
fear  of  a  surplus  milk  supply  with  neces¬ 
sity  of  disposal  at  a  loss.  The  latter 
might  depend  ou  the  former,  as  lower  feed 
inclines  to  increase  in  quantity  of  product. 
But  though  it  may  be  different  elsewhere, 
in  this  vicinity  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  to  fewer  cows  this  year  than 
usual.  The  late  Spring,  which  compelled 
the  buying  of  hay  as  well  as  grain,  with 
failure  of  pastures  in  the  Fall,  determined 
this  course.  More  will  now  be  sold. 

The  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Deeker  Co., 
with  large  plant  at  Ilobart  and  stations  at 
other  places  in  Delaware  and  Otsego,,  bold 
the  banner  for  giving  liberal  prices.  Peo¬ 
ple  beg  them  to  establish  business  in  their 
locality.  Below  are  comparative  schedules 
which  explain  themselves  : 

Bordens. 


1910-11  1911-12  1912-13 

Oct . $1.90  $1.75  $1.70 

Nov .  1.95  1.90  1.80 

Dec .  2.00  1.90  1.80 

Jan .  2.00  1.85  1.75 

Feb .  1,95  1.80  1.65 

Mar .  1.75  1.65  1.60  . 

Sheffield  Farms. 

1911-12  1912-13 

Oct.  .  .' .  $1.90  $1.95 

Nov .  2.00  2.05 

Dee:  .  2.05  2.05 

Jan .  2.05  2.05 

Feb .  2.05  2.00 

Mar .  1.S0  1.85 


Both  companies  give  premiums  on  milk 
above  the  average  grade.  These  prices  were 
taken  from  different  copies  as  published  in 
local  papers  except  Borden’s  for  1912-13. 
These  I  copied  directly  from  a  contract. 

c.  M. 


OHIO  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  Western  Reserve  Holstein  Breeders' 
Association  met  at  Hiram  Russell's,  Bur¬ 
ton,  O.,  October  7.  This  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
consignment  sale  held  in  Burton.  O..  each 
year,  members  of  the  association  and 
others  consigning  many  valuable  cows  and 
young  heifers.  Every  cow  or  heifer  must 
be  tuberculin  tested  and  backed  by  the 
breeder’s  guarantee.  Some  of  the  choice 
stock  of  this  Holstein  section  was  offered, 
there  being  75  head  at  this  sale.  The  day 
was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  raining  nearly 
all  afternoon,  preventing  a  good  attend¬ 
ance.  An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Bur¬ 
ton  also  probably  had  an  effect  on  the  at- 


The  local  milk  condensery  plant  at  Hel¬ 
vetia,  Ohio,  issued  its  Fall  milk  circular 
Tuesday  and  quotes  prices  to  its  patrons 
for  the  next  six  months  as  follows  : 

Per  100  Lbs. 


October  . $1.55 

November  , .  1.70 

December  .  1.85 

January  . 1.95 

February  .  1.85 

March  .  1.70 

Or  an  average  of  $1,762-3.  They  re¬ 


serve  the  usual  right  to  pay  two  cents  per 
100  pounds  more  for  each  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  that  any  milk  may  test  above  4.5 
per  cent  and  two  cents  less  per  100  pounds 
for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  that  any 
milk  may  test  below  three  per  cent.  J.  f. 

Prices  here  are  about  as  follows :  Good 
cows  sell  to  milkmen  at  $60  to  $100  when 
fresh,  a  young  cow  that  will  give  upward 
of  20  quarts  daily  readily  bringing  the 
latter  figure.  Milk  sold  from  carts  at 
seven  and  eight  cents,  probably  more  than 
half  of  it  at  eight  cents  per  quart.  Dairy 
butter,  good,  is  retailing  34  to  38  cents 
per  pouud.  Eggs  are  ou  the  jump,  retail 
44-  and  a  few  get  50  cents  per  dozen  for 
strictly  fresh.  Baldwin  apples  are  retailing 
$2.25  to  $3  per  barrel ;  a  short  crop  lo¬ 
cally.  Market  men  pay  65  to  70  cents  a 
bushel  for  potatoes,  1%  cents  a  pouud  for 
squash,  which  they  cut  and  retail  at  three 
cents.  They  pay  one  cent  for  cabbage. 
We  sell  pigs,  150  to  300  pounds,  dressed 
weight,  at  11  cents  if  good,  which  is  the 
highest  yet.  We  have  had  to  pay  $1.85 
for  cornraeal,  but  it  has  dropped  10  cents. 
Such  crops  as  onions,  celery  and  cauliflower 
are  little  grown  here,  though  sold  here 
in  the  markets.  We  ship  our  fowls  alive 
to  Boston,  last  shipment  bringing  15  cents  ; 
out  of  this  comes  express  and  15  cents  for 
return  of  crate.  is.  d.  g. 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Great  figuring  is  now  being  done  in  the 
cost  of  producing  milk.  The  latest  figures 
are  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College. 
An  investigation  made  last  year  by  the 
dairy  department  of  this  college  shows  that 
the  average  cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of 
milk  in  Ohio  is  about  25  cents,  or  6.25 
cents  per  quart,  allowing  3,200  pounds  per 
cow  per  year  as  the  average  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  This  takes  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  feeds,  labor,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  maintenance,  insurance,  taxes,  etc. 
When  the  average  milk  production  per  cow 
is  increased  the  cost  is  decreased.  The  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  distribution  is  3%  cents  per 
quart,  making  a  total  of  9.75  cents  per 
quart  as  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  de¬ 
livering  it  to  the  consumer.  This  means 
that  when  milk  retails  at  10  cents  a  quart, 
the  average  producer  and  distributor  is 
making  little  or  no  profit  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Where  high  producing  cows  are  kept 
and  economic  methods  of  handling  and 
distributing  ou  a  large  scale  are  employed, 
the  above  figures  are  greatly  reduced  and 
there  is  a  fair  profit  in  the  dairy  business. 
However,  it  is  the  average  producer,  who 
keeps  average1  cows,  the  increasing  cost  of 
feeds  and  labor  and  the  greater  demand 
for  sanitary  conditions  that  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  high  price  of  milk. 

Quite  a  supply  of  milk  is  raised,  also 
a  good  many  eggs-  shipped  into  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Until  now  we  have  been  able  to  get 
but  six  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  but  now 
we  have  been  forced,  on  account  of  the 
continued  high  grain  prices,  to  charge 
seven  .cents,  retail.  Cattle  are  fairly  high. 
Good  new  milch  cows  bring  from  $50  to 
$75.  Average  is  $60,  though  sometimes 
an  old.,  cow  can  be  got  for  $50.  Very  little 
purebred  stock  is  kept.  No  small  fruits 
to  amount  to  anything  are  raised.  Apples 
this  year  are  plentiful  and  a  good  many 
trees  are  being  set  out.  No.  1  and  No. 
2,  just  as  they  are  picked  from  the  tree3, 
are  being  lot  go  for  $1  per  barrel.  A  few 
of  the  orchards  have  been  sprayed  this 
Summer  and  the  results  are  excellent.  Po¬ 
tatoes  now  65  cents  per  bushel ;  not  many 
♦aised  here.  I  sold  from  my  garden  tur¬ 
nips-  at  80  cents  per  bushel;  cabbages,  two 
cents  per  pound:  squashes,  three  cents  per 
pound  ;  beets,  80  cents  per  bushel  ;  carrots. 
$1  per  bushel:  cauliflower,  15  cents  apiece; 
green  tomatoes,  $1  per  bushel ;  shell 
beans,  $1.20  per  bushel;  green  peas.  50 
cents-  a  peck  ;  snap  beans,  25  cents  a  peck. 
There  are  four  or  five  poultry  men  in  this 
town  who  raise  a  considerable  amount  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  We  get  now  43  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs.  22  cents  per  pound  for 
dressed  fowls.  Most  of  the  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  are  shipped  to  Boston  and  Lowell. 
We  are  beginning  to  raise  more  corn.  It 
grows  well  here,  but  the  season  is  short 
and  it  does  not  always  ripen  well.  We 
had  frost  every  month  this  season,  but 
have  had  no  hard  frost  yet  (October  20), 
and  this  is  very  unusual.  f.  s.  m. 

Andover,  N.  II. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S 


Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
and  indigestion  Cure 


Cures  Heaves  by 
correcting  the  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  Tile 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  30  years. 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  Booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use :  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adnlt  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. . .  FOR  SALE. .. 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  Did 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesnnd  will  please  you. 

BELT,  PHONE  JOHN  15.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  It,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  fine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Price,  $100.00  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IF' or  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville.  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old.  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLexnan.  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  three  A.  R.  O.  Holsteins  for  herd  foun¬ 
dation  cows,  bred  to  a  35.61  lb.  bull.  Send  for 
pedigrees  and  prices. 

CLOVEHDAI.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

ttolstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanoo,  N.  Y. 

CAR  F — Hesd-Reg.JerseyCattle, established 

l  VII  vnl.b  1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 
have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  bull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling— do-not  haver  competent  help.  Come  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will,  be  given  witli  each  pur¬ 
chase.  -  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls  and  Hampshire  Pigs 

Prices  reasonable.  J.  H:  ZIEGLER,  Rowenna,  Pa. 

A  FINE  ST,  LAMBErVjERSEY  BULL 

of  good  size.  A  sure  breeder;  of  kind  disposition. 
A  fine  individual.  Recorded  iit  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 
A.  D.  SWEITZER,  Box  230,  Alliance,  O. 

Breed  Up-Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  R.  F. 
SHANNON.  007  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  ,S;',rVh«h.01Sl  yo»1 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


'Tompkins  co.  i 

*  TK)N,  Box  B,  Tru 


BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

•umansburg,  N..  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Millr  Prn/TiTPPrc  for  New  York  City  market 
mllK  r numbers  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisviile,  N.  Y. 


HD  IE 


Dorset  Rams  for  Sale 

Cheap.  H. 


ties. 


-From,  imported,  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  Beau- 
C.  PRATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


s 


HR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  LoDr.  New  York 


FOR  SALE-30  3EweSl  '  K;im,  registered  Hamp- 

■  wii  *'HhL  shire  Sheep, from  imported  stock 

HOWARD  VAN  SYCKLE,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

1C  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  SaleT^x 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

20  Registered  Delaine  breeding  and 

- quality.  Also  ewes.  Far¬ 
mers’  prices.  J.  C.  Weatherby  &  Son,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Elm  Place — Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOR  SALE. 
MAKKHAK&  PifPFEB,  Avon,  Livingston  Co., N.Y. 

The  leading  breed  for  early 
market  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Priees  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine-  View  Parua,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


TUNIS  SHEEP 


For  Sale— Delaine  Merino  Rams-;^^ 

shearers,  long,  white  oily  wool.  Also  Collie  Pup. 

H.  J.  LEWIS  CADIZ.  OHIO 

Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse  may 
have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his  Ankle, 
Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


iit.,  will  clean  them,  off  without  laying  the 
oeiore  Altar  horse  „  p.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  8  E  free. 

A15SORI51NE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  Re¬ 
moves  Painful  Swellings,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Goitre,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicosities, 
Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.  YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Maw., 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  In  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Freo 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
.  being  built.  The  day  will  soon 

come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading- land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  camo  here  on  my  homestead, 
March,  1906,  with  about  $1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  $35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature.  Maps.  Rail¬ 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immi  gratlon 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


Ber  kshi  re  s—Sheldoncroft— Jerseys 

Cows  on  authenticated  test.  Young  Bulls  for  sale. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  either  sex.  True  to  type.  $10,00. 

Y  II  S  HIR.E  SI 

We  have  a  small  hut  select  Ayrshiro  herd  for  sale. 
Head  of  herd  sired  by  Horrie’s  Majestic  No.  lOiiOO. 
Address  for  prices.  Sheldoncroft  Supt,,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 

Perclieron  amt  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers'  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Perina.  R.Ii.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

SWUNTE 


The  Brookside  Farms 
YORKSHIRES 

Registered  in  England  and  America.  Purebred 
boars  and  sows,  in  fine  condition  for  breeding. 
Some  particularly  good  yearMng  studs.  For  in¬ 
fo  nnation  and  prices,  address 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARMS, 

Great  Barrington,  ...  Massachusetts 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glenmauk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
'  I#  you  want,  the  best 
aTi  . around  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
sinaJ!  bouedrlong  bodied, 
vigorous,  |>rolitic.  Moat 
uusnrimsHcd.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  now.  All  piL'8  and  hogs 
vaccinated  with  serum. 
Write  today  lor  free  catalog 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J* 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-Sr'iS.™;: 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tobasa,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

0  1  0  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 

■  I.  U>  o  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 

nimnr  Pice-PFDIGREED.  «18  perpair. 
UU  flUu  I  I  Do  Sere  no  O.  Weeks,  IleGraff,  O. 


VHELQ0N  FARM  registered  Dnrocs. 
Bred 


Sows. 
C.  K. 


Pigs  of  both  sex 
Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
BARNES.  Oxford.  N.  V. 


GHESHIRES 


—GUERNSEYS— The  pig  for 
the  finest  meat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sytvania.  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 

— -  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Writefor 

prices  <fc  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 

Mill  FFflflT  Qfl  farrowed  Nov.  1911;  not 
muLiruui  ouno  bred_ S()me pi„s faTro  wed 

12.  1912.  Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable. 

MacPHERSON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  New  York 


Aug. 

J.  N. 


Berkshire  Pigs- Both  sax:  sired  by  Longfellow’s  Loyal 
i  Lee;  bred  in  Longfellow  and  Premier 
strain.  Easy  prices.  JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Delanson,  It  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW000 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boar-  of  equal  merit. 

14.  €.  &  H.  B.  UARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- f1;,,"; 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Hare  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  AT  SON,  Piourietnr,  Marbledaie,  Conn. 

50-BERKSHIRES-50 

Harland’s  Lad  No.  149390  heads  the  herd. 

Herman's  Peggy  2d.  133723  has  farrowed  14  pigs. 
Mistress  Mollie,  154919  has  farrowed  12,  and  Mistress 
Polly  2d.  farrowed  11.  They  are  big  boned  and 
of  good  form,  and  they  surely  are  prolific. 

I  hare  been  15  years  trying  to  get  Berkshires  that 
were  as  prolific  as  ordinary  scrub  hogs,  and  now  I 
have  succeeded. 

Figs  will  he  sold  for $10.00  each,  while  they  last. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  over  the  country  they  are  making  good.  37  States, 
the  District  of  Coiumhia  and  4  Canadian  provinces  are 
engaged  in  official  test-work, 
it  seems  now  a  small  matter  fora  Holstein-Friosian 
cow  to  average  100  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  for  7  or  even  30  days; 
for  (hiring  the  last  year,  two  Pacific  Slope  cows  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  own  weights  in  milk  in  2  weeks,  one  producing 
over  900  lbs.  in  one  week  and  over  3700  lbs.  in  30  days. 

Cows  that  once  would  have  seemed  phenomenal  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  any  ambitious  man. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Part  II. 

What  next?  Why,'  the  hens  do  the 
rest  until  it  is  time  to  gather  the  eggs 
at  night.  I  am  free,  so  far  as  the  hens 
are  concerned,  to  work  in  the  garden, 
talk  politics  with  the  neighbors,  or  even 
lie  in  the  hammock  and  listen  to  the 
hens  cackle.  It  takes  two  or  three 
minutes  for  each  unit,  or  12  for  1,000 
hens.  It  usually  takes  a  little  more 
time  at  night  to  gather  the  eggs,  but 
not  much.  Four  cows,  we  have  seen, 
takes  two  hours. 

I  give  them  the  day’s  supply  of  mixed 
grains  all  at  one  time,  usually  about 
two  ounces  per  hen.  After  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  they  finish  out  from  the  dry- 
mash  hopper  which  is  always  open.  In 
Winter  a  few  whole  beets  are  thrown  to 
them  for  green  feed,  and  during  the 
moulting  season  a  light  feed  of  wet 
mash  is  sometimes  given  after  the  eggs 
are  gathered  at  night.  In  addition  to 
this  daily  care  the  grain  barrel  and  dry 
mash  hopper  need  to  be  filled  once  a 
week,  and  the  droppings  removed  about 
once  a  month.  This  part  of  the  work 
can  be  done  by  any  common  laborer, 
and  the  droppings  are  worth  more  than 
enough  as  fertilizer  to  pay  for  having 
it  done,  if  it  is  desirable  to  hire  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  it.  While  cow  men  are 
getting  out  of  bed  at  4.30  or  5  a.  m.  to 
milk;  apy.time  before  7  a.  in.  . in  Summer 
or  8  a.  m..  in  Winter  is  early  enough 
to  begin  the-  care  of  the  business  hen. 
In  the  s-hort  .Cold  days  of  Winter  the 
liens'  arc  snug  on  their  pefches  soon 
after  4  p.  m.,  while' tcows;  must  be 
.  mrlked;  after  5  p.  nv  as 'a 'rule. 

..  How  about  profits?  How  much  money 
do  you  have  left  from-  four-cows  in  a 
year  •  as  returns  for  your  labor  after 
dediVcting  all  other  expenses  ?  Does 
anyone  here  claim  more  than  .  was  al¬ 
lowed:  by  the  Farmers’  Institute  force 
that  visited  this  county  last  -.Winter ? 
Mr.  A.  J.  Nichol,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  taking 
the  records  of  cow  testing  associations 
as  proof,  where  special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  weed  out  unprofitable  animals, 
figured  it  as  being  about  $45  per  cow,  or 
$180  for  four  cows.  This  was  on  the 
basis  of  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
Winter  of  1910-1911,  and  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  $1,000  from  1,000  liens.  No 
one,  so  far  as  1  know,  has  dared  figure 
on  $25  hay  and  $34  corn,  prices  that 
ruled  in  this  county  last  Winter.  We 
would  probably  need  a  microscope  to 
see  the  figures.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get 
$1,000  worth  of  eggs  from  1,000  hens, 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  their  feed,  even 
where  all  the  grain,  etc.,  is  purchased. 
Many  poultry-men  are  doing  better  than 
that,  particularly  where  a  new  supply  of 
pullets  is  raised  each  year.  I  usually 
keep  my  hens  -until  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  have  no  trouble  to  clear  $1  a 
hen  at  present  prices.  An  average  of 
100  eggs  per  hen  will  do  it,  even  if  most 
of  them  are  laid  between  March  1  and 
October  1. 

The  one  feature  of  the  Orange  County 
.poultry  house  that  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others  is  the  fact  that  a  bird  never 
has  to  be  handled  or  moved  to  new 
quarters  from  the  time  it  is  one  day  old 
until  its  life  of  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
This  saves  lots  of  disagreeable  labor. 
One  end  of  the  building,  used  for  roost¬ 
ing  quarters  after  the  birds  are  grown, 
is  also  used  as  a  brooder  room.  By 
means  of  a  hot  water  radiator  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  a  small 
coal  fire  in  the  outer  room,  a  space 
•  seven  feet  square  in  the  center  of  the 
room  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  90  to 
100  degrees,  close  to  the  floor.  The 
chicks  run  to  this  warm  spot  whenever 
they  feel  the  need  of  extra  warmth 
during  the  day,  and  spread  themselves 
about  on,  or  near  it  at  night  in  cozy 
comfort.  They  have'  the  run  of  the 
whole  room,  the  other  portions  of  which 
are  cooler.  After  about  a  week  they 
are  given  the  run  of  the  open-end  from 
room,  which  is  24x24  feet'  square.  This 
is  protected  with  wire  netting  at  the 
open  end.  They  are  here  safe  from 
such  enemies  as  cats,  hawks,  rats,  etc  , 
until  large  enough  to  be  given  free 
range  with  safety.  I  have  raised  one 
.  lot  in  such  an  inclosure  that  laid  over 
1,000  eggs  before  they  were  six  months 
old,  and  had  never  been  out  of  doors. 
This  house  is  built  under  a  United 
States  patent,  but  the  whole  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  plans,  rights,  etc.,  is  less  than 
$1  per  hen.  It  is  recommended  to  start 
with  600  to  700  chicks,  all  of- one  age; 
remove  the  brooder  and  install  perches 
at  eight  to  10  weeks  old,  remove  the 
cockerels  when  large  enough  to  sell  for 
broilers,  then  cull  the  pullets  down  to 
about  250.  o.  w.  m apes-.  . 


Warts. 

]  have  a  heifer  that  has  had  her  first 
calf ;  her  teats  are  all  covered  with  warts. 
They  will  fall  off  and  new  ones  come,  and 
her  udder  on  one  side  is  covered.  It  is 
hard  to  milk  her.  What  can  I  do? 

Maine.  .  m.  w. 

Twice  a  day  rub  the  affected  parts  with 
best  castor  oil  or  fresh  goose  grease  and 
the  warts  will  soon  disappear.  a.  s.  a. 

Pig  with  Cough. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a  five- 
months-old  pig  which  has  a  dry,  hacking 
cough  and  has  got  very  poor  and  lost  his 
good  appetite?  lie  has  the  use  of  his 
limbs  but  appears  very  weak  on  his  feet. 

New  Jersey.  c.  t.  w. 

It  is  likely  that  tuberculosis  is  the  cause 
of  the  cough,  seeing  that  the  pig  has  be¬ 
come  thin  and  weak ;  but  the  presence  of 
lung  worms,  leading  to  pneumonia,  occa¬ 
sionally  produces  somewhat  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  Under  the  circumstances  it  will  not 
pay  you  to  treat  the  pig,  and  if  tuberculosis 
is  found  on  post-mortem  examination  it 
may  be  taken  as  probable  that  other  pigs 
have  the  disease.  The  malady  is  con¬ 
tracted  from  the  affected  milk  of  tuber¬ 
culous  cows.  It  may  come  to  the  farm-  in 
factory  skim-milk.  When  tuberculosis  is 
found  among  swine  the  dairy  cows  from 
which  they  are  fed  milk  should  be  tested 
with  tuberculin.  a.  s.  a. 

Hoof  Formation. 

I  have  a  mare  five  years  old,  thrifty  and 
hearty  in  every  respect  so  far  as  1  can  see, 
but  she  has  something  the  matter  with 
both  hind  feet.  The  hoofs  are  quite  soft, 
and  are  inclined  to  spread  at  the  heel,  and 
have  a  thin,  leathery  growth  on  the  frog 
and  under  part  of  hoof  and  also  at  top 
of  hoof  all  around  near  the  hair  line,  it 
does  not  seem  to  do  her  any  harm  in  any 
way  at  present,  but  if  it  will  ever  be 
detrimental  I  should  like  very  much  to 
learn  a  remedy  for  same.  What  is  the 
cause  and  can  it  be  cured?  k.  c.  b. 

California. 

The  tissue  you  describe  is  normal  and 
is  known  as  the  perioplic  band,  which  se¬ 
cretes  periople,  or  varnish,  forming  the 
cortical  layer  or  coating  of  the  hoof,  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Creator  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion  of  hoof  moisture.  Where  a  hoof  is 
poulticed  for  a  few  days,  or  where  wet 
swabs  are  kept  tied  around  the  hoof  head 
for  such  a  time,  the  perioplic  band  be- 
-  comes  white  in  color  and  is  easily  noticed. 
We  suspect  that  your  horse  is  standing  in 
wet  and  filth,  or  wading  in  wet  grass. 
Keep  the  stall  floor  dry  and  clean  and  bed 
with  planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust. 

A.  S.  A. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


thilly  King 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 


THE  CHAS.  SKIDD  CO., 

553  Bronson  St.  Kenosha,  Wi». 


^Calves  Without  Milkx 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchf  Orel’s  Calf  Meal 


The  Fat  of  The  Land 


Are  you  dealing  fairly  by  your  fields? 

Are  you  always  taking  from  them  and  seldom 
giving  anything  valuable  back  to  them? 

Are  you  feeding  out  your  crops  upon  the  land 
that  produced  them,  or  are  you  hauling  your 
harvests  direct  to  market? 

Are  you  interested  in  knowing  how  to  restore 
exhausted  fertility? 

Do  you  know  that  the  best  way  back  to  big  yields 
is  via  the  live-stock  route? 

Have  you  heard  that  good  farmers  everywhere 
are  tremendously  stirred  up  over  this  big  national 
question  of  soil-building? 

Has  anyone  shown  you  a  recent  copy  of  the  one 
great  farm  weekly  newspaper  that  is  recognized 
as  carrying  the  cream  of  all  that  is  being  written 
by  the  scientific  and  practical  men  who  are 
dealing  with  this  subject? 

If  not,  let  us  send  you  one.  It  will  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  you  may  be  surprised  at  the  size,  quality 
and  character  of  it. 

=The  Breeders  Gazette 

“The  Farmer’s  Greatest  Paper” 

A  recent  issue  will  be  sent  you  without  charge  if  you  will  mention  this  paper. 

Please  address 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Quickly 
Taken  off 

with  — 


After 
greasing 
the  farm 
wagons, a  little 
Old  Dutch  Clean¬ 
ser  will  start  that 
blackened  grease  and 
grime  from  your  hands. 
It  works  just  as  well  on 
any  kind  of  stains  and 
farm  work  discolora- 
tionss  Moisten  hands, k' 
sprinkle  with  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser,  and 
wash  in  clean  water. 
Saves  twice  the  effort 
and  time. 


Many  other  uses  and  full  direction* 
on  large  sifter  can — 10c. 


rDIIMR'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmD  O  WARRINER 

i  STANCHION 


“  My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

■was  fitted  with  Crumb’s 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  ttie  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  1  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown.  Mass. 
Booklet  Kree. 

Box  Ma,  Forcstville,  Conn. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  N.  ». 


Erickson  Leg 

Arms,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

E.  If.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co., 
I  It)  Wash  Av.  ho.,  Minneapolis.  Jlinu, 


Docs  not  chafe,  overheat 
Or  draw  cud  of  stump. 
Send  for  Catalog. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  forty-ninth  week  of  the  contest 
shows  a  further  drop  in  egg  production  of 
146  eggs ;  the  output  for  the  week  being 
only  972.  The  White  Wyandottes  of  Beu¬ 
lah  Farm  laid  26,  and  the  Buff  Wyandottes 
of  the  American  Buff  Wyandotte  Club  laid 
25,  taking  the  second  place.  The  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  from  Beulah  Farm  have 
now  a  total  of  1,017  to  their  credit,  having 
gained  14  eggs  this  week  on  the  leading 
pen.  Yost's  pen  of  White  Leghorns  score 
1,035,  being  IS  eggs  ahead,  but  the  race 
is  so  close  that  with  three  weeks  yet  to  go 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  to  come  out  as  the  leading  breed. 
As  the  address  of  Beulah  Farm  is  in  On¬ 
tario,  it  would  seem  as  if  Canada  was 
helping  England  to  the  first  place,  which 
she  lost  when  two  of  Thomas  Barron’s 
White  Leghorns  died.  Marwood  Poultry 
Farm's  White  Leghorns  are  third  with  a 
score  of  1,003;  Toms  Poultry  Farm's  White 
Leghorns  fourth  with  a  record  of  95S, 
and  the  pen  of  Thomas  Barron  sixth  with 
950  from  the  four  birds.  The  pen  from 
Cullencross  Farm  takes  the  fifth  place  with 
a  record  of  956.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  difference  there  is  in  the  general 
average  of  the  different  breeds.  Taking  the 
whole  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  breed 
and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  pens 
entered  of  that  breed,  we  have  these  re¬ 
sults  : 


No. 

Pens.  Breed. 

LaicL 

Average 
per  Bird. 

12 

Barred  Rocks . . 

. .  -9,024 

150.4 

4 

White  Rocks . 

, .  3,165 

158.25 

S 

White  Wyandottes . 

.  6,128 

lo3  -f* 

9 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  - . 

.  6,879 

152.8 

3 

E.  C.  R.  I.  Reds... 

.  .  2.227 

148.4 

30 

White  Leghorns.. . . 

.  .  23,900 

159.3 

3 

Buff  Leghorns . 

.  2,094 

139.6 

4 

Buff  Orpingtons .  .  . 

.  .  3,010 

150.5 

5 

White  Orpingtons.  . 

.  3,424 

137.1 

The  above  shows  that  the  average  out¬ 
put  per  hen  of  the  different  breeds  has  not 
varied  a  great  deal :  in  fact,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  close.  White  Leghorns  lead,  but  their 
average  per  bird  is  only  one  egg  greater 
than  the  White  P.  Rocks.  But  when  we 
compare  this  record  with-  what  the  best 
pens  have  done,  we  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  there  is  still  to  do  in  breeding  for 
egg  production.  That  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  can  be  increased  by  careful  breed¬ 
ing  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Australian  con¬ 
tests.  which  have  been  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  government  since  1905; 
their  last  record  of  264.8  eggs  per  bird  in 
their  leading  pen  shows  what  It  is  possible 
to  do.  That  certain  families  or  strains 
have  the  egg-laying  habit  to  far  greater 
extent  than  other  families  of  the  same 
breed  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again.  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  received 
this  Spring  from  a  friend  in  New  Y'ork 
State  who  gave  up  his  business  and  bought 
a  farm  to  go  into  the  poultry  business. 
Thinking  that  he  would  have  good  birds 
to  start  with,  he  bought  his  foundation 
stock  from  a  high-priced  breeder  who  wins 
many  premiums  at  the  shows,  and  started 
to  produce  White  Leghorn  eggs,  for  the 
New  York  market.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
year  there  was  a  deficit ;  and  no  profit  the 
second  year.  Near  him  another  farmer 
was  making  a  good  profit  on  his  White 
Leghorns,  so  my  friend  raised  all  his  chicks 
from  eggs  purchased  from  his  neighbor, 
got  rid  of  his  own  stock,  and  made  a  good 
profit  the  next  year  and  ever  since.  His 
capital  was  nearly  gone  and  he  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  have  to  sell  his  farm,  when  he 
made  the  change.  One  of  the  benefits  of 
these  contests  is  to  cause  more  attention  to 
be  paid  to  the  utility  part  of  the  business, 
and  a  good  certified  record  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  may  sometimes  make  stock  for  utility 
purposes  sell  for  as  much  as  show  birds 
do  uow. 

An  article  in  the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Sun 
says  that  Mr.  Frank  Krause,  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Thirty  Cent  Egg  Club  has  called 
a  nation-wide  egg  strike  to  begin  Oc¬ 
tober  21. 

"We  want  people  all  over  the  country  to 
abstain  from  eating  eggs  for  three  weeks,” 
Mr.  Krause  said.  “That  will  force  dealers 
to  put  on  the  market  eggs  they  are  now 
storing.”  Mr.  Krause's  tliink-shop  needs 
repairing;  lessening  the  consumption  would 
give  the  dealers  more  eggs  to  store,  instead 
of  bringing  out  stored  eggs.  If  he  wants 
to  bring  out  the  stored  eggs,  he  should 
advise  people  to  use  twice  as  many  as 
usual.  GEO,  A.  COSGROVE. 


and  crude  carbolic,  but  it  seems  difficult 
to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  mites. 

Elk  Hill,  Va.  J.  r.  e. 

Fumigation  with  sulphur  is  frequently 
recommended  for  destroying  lice  and  mites 
in  henhouses.  The  writer's  experience  witli 
this  method,  however,  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factory,  though  he  has  tried  it  thoroughly 
under  favorable  conditions.  Whitewashing, 
and  spraying  with  a  kerosene  and  carbolic 
acid  mixture  has  proved  more  efficacious 
with  us,  and  we  also  think  favorably  of  the 
use  of  carbolineum  as  a  spray  or  paint  for 
this  purpose.  m.  b.  d. 


BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
Boston  the  past  week  has  been  as  large  as 
the  market  could  handle,  for  reason  of  :t 
falling  off  in  demand  on  some  products, 
and  also  by  reason  of  many  farmers  at 
this  time  wishing  to  dispose  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  produce,  instead  of 
putting  into  Winter  storage,  especially  of 
the  qualities  that  would  not  keep  well  A>r 
would  shrink  much  in  storing. 

Apples  of  both  good  grades  and  seconds, 
but  not  fancies,  were  in  large  supply  the 
last  of  the  week,  and  sold  slowly  even  at 
lower  prices.  Fancy  apples  go  well  at  $3 
to  $5  per  barrel  and  about  .$2  per  boxj 
common  to  good  go  at  75  cents  to  $1.2o 
per  box ;  poorer  grades.  50  to  75  cents, 
when  wanted.  Fancy  pears  sell  fairly  well 
and  at  high  prices  for  best  grades  of  table 
pears.  Seckel  and  Bose  go  at  $3.50  to 
$5  per  box ;  Bartletts,  Anjou  and  Sheldon. 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  cooking  stock,  75  cents  to 
$1.50.  Quinces  are  a  little  slow,  but  price 
is  fair,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Cranberries  in 
large  supply  aud  fair  demand  at  $5  to 
$6.50  per  barrel.  Grapes  plenty  at  present 
at  nine  to  12  cents  per  basket.  Potatoes 
are  plentiful  and  in  some  cases,  especially 
Maine  stock,  are  of  poor  keeping  qualities  ; 
$1  to  $1.15  are  the  prices  on  these  a  bag  ; 
native  stock  goes  at  about  75  cents  per 
bushel  and  are  in  fair  demand.  Onions  in 
large  supply  in  all  sections;  demand  is 
slow,  but  prices  on  nearby  stock  are  good, 
as  high  as  75  to  85  cents  per  box  being 
paid,  while  outside  stock  brings  only  about 
$1.10  per  two-bushel  bag. 

Cabbage  doing  better,  six  cents  per  head 
and  75  to  90  cents  per  barrel  are  about  the 
price  on  Drumhead  ;  Savoy  sometimes  bring 
$1 ;  red,  85  cents  per  box.  Squash  not 
too  plenty  and  not  much  in  demand,  75 
cents  to  $L25  per  barrel ;  pumpkins,  50 
to  60  cents  per  box.  Tomatoes  sell  well 
and  bring  good  prices,  $1.50  to  $2  for  ripe 
and  75  cents  for  green  ones,  per  box. 
Cauliflower,  very  plentiful  and  goes  at  un¬ 
satisfactory  prices,  50  cents  to  $1  for  long 
boxes,  15  to  35  cents  per  bushel.  Celery. 
65  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen ;  beets  and 
carrots.  60  cents  per  box ;  parsnips,  75 
cents;  turnips,  rutabagas,  $1.25  per  barrel;, 
white  egg  and  flats,  75  cents  per  box. 

Fresh  butter  not  plentiful  and  firmer 
at  33  M>  to  36  cents  per  pound ;  storage 
butter.  29  to  33  cents  per  pound ;  eggs, 
high  in  price  for  season  on  fresh  goods, 
48  cents  per  dozen  being  paid  in  some 
cases ;  other  grades  go  at  32  to  44  cents 
per  dozen  ;  cooking  eggs,  26  aud  28  cents. 
Cheese,  good  cream  and  sage,  18  to  19 
cents.  Dressed  poultry,  plenty  and  a  little 
slow ;  roasting  chickens,  17  to  19  cents 
per  pound ;  broilers,  19  to  23 ;  ducks,  20 ; 
live  fowls,  13  to  14  cents ;  chickens,  15 ; 
ducks,  15  ;  roosters,  10. 

Live  beef  cattle,  $6.50  to  $8  per  100 
pounds  for  best  grades ;  $4.25  to  $6  for 
medium  grades ;  poor  quality  or  bolognas, 
$2.75  to  $3.50 ;  dressed  beef.  15  cents  for 
best  sides,  18  cents  for  hind  Quarters  and 
12  cents  for  fores ;  dressed  veal,  nine  to 
15  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality ; 
dressed  lamb.  12  to  15;  live  hogs.  8%  to 
nine  cents;  dressed  hogs,  10*4  to  11  cents. 

Best  hay,  a  little  easier  in  Boston,  al¬ 
though  the  price  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
still  close  to  $30  per  ton  ;  $24  is  about  the 
top  price  here  on  best  grade,  others  $17  to 
$23.  Corn  is  quoted  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
wholesale,  aud  meal  brings  $1.75  per  bag 
at  local  grain  stores  and  mills.  Bran.  $23 
to  $25  per  ton,  wholesale,  and  $1.45  per 
bag  at  local  stores.  Cotton-seed  meal,  about 
$30  per  ton.  Oats,  36  to  42  cents  per 
bushel,  wholesale,  $1  per  bag  at  local 
stores.  a.  e.  p. 


I  saw  a  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  how 
to  get  rid  of  snails  in  cellars.  Get  a  land 
turtle  and  put  him  in  the  cellar,  and  you 
will  not  be  bothered  any  more  with  snails 
or  other  insects.  w.  e.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


Early  Laying  Leghorn. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  reports  a 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullet  that  laid  her  first 
egg  just  four  months  and  14  days  from 
hatching.  This  extraordinary  fowl  was 
one  of  a  group  of  720  that  were  hatched 
at  the  same  time.  Five  or  six  others  from 
this  group  began  laying  much  earlier  than 
ordinary  fowls,  showing  that  it  pays  to 
breed  for  early  maturity,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  just  how  this  flock  was  fed. 
From  the  first  day  to  the  sixth  week  they 
received  twice  a  day  a  grain  ration  of  two 
pounds  fine  cracked  corn  and  three  pounds 
cracked  wheat.  Up  until  the  twenty-first 
day  they  also  received  three  times  a  day 
a  moist  mash  composed  of  four  pounds 
rolled  oats,  three  pounds  cornmeal,  throe 
pounds  wheat  middlings,  six  pounds  wheat 
bran,  four  pounds  sifted  meat  scraps,  two 
pounds  Alfalfa  meal,  one-fourth  pound 
bone  meal,  one-fourth  pound  fine  charcoal. 
This  was  mixed  with  skim-milk  or  butter¬ 
milk  and  fed  in  shallow  trays.  From  the 
sixth  week  to  maturity  they  received  a 
grain  ration  of  two  pounds  cracked  corn 
and  two  pounds  whole  wheat,  fed  in  open 
hoppers.  From  the  twenty-first  day  to 
maturity  they  received  a  mash  composed 
of  one  pound  rolled  oats,  one  pound  corn- 
meal.  one  pound  wheat  middlings,  two 
pounds  wheat  bran,  one  pound  sifted  meat 
scraps,  one-half  pound  Alfalfa  meal,  two 
ounces  fine  charcoal.  This  was  fed  dry  in 
open  hoppers.  In  addition  they  were  given 
green  foods  and  grits. 


Fumigating  Henhouse. 

Will  smoking  henhouses  with  brimstone 
destroy  mites,  and  if  so,  how  long  should 
they  be  smoked  to  clean  them  out  en¬ 
tirely,  and  how  often  repeated  to  keep 
them  out?  We  whitewash,  mixing  one- 
fourth  kerosene,  and  spray  with  kerosene 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deni.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders 
HENS  AND  COOKS,  11  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Barred  Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Reds.  Bred  for  business, 
from  business  birds.  Hen  hatched,  free  range.  Prices 
low.  if  taken  now.  Limited  number.  Write  auiok 

FOUK  ACltES,  Nntley,  N.  J. 

700  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

*  Aprir-Juue  hatched.  Write  to 


JOHN  LORTON  LEE, 


Carmel,  N. 


Quality 

sale. 


9.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  for 
J.  BESWICK,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


UIGH  CLASS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS  FOR 

11  SALE.  Also  a  few  choice  Cockerels.  All  hardy, 
healthy  aud  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Write 

MAPLE  GKOVE  FAliM,  SmithviUe,  N.  Y. 


Celected  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens— 

u  One  and  two  years  old.  One  of  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  lar»e 
white  birds,  -  J.  M,  CASE,  Gilhoa.  N.  Y. 

1 000  IT!?" LEGHORN  "If  SI. 00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April -hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Retiree  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  KICK.  Yorktown.  N.  Y 


EARLY  PULLETS »•  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  aud  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  ■  ATHENS.  PA. 


POULTRYMEN 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS 

March  and  April  bateh;  free  range.  Cockerels $3.00, 
or  two  for  $5.01).  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CAYUGA 
LAKE  ORCHARDS.  Tr.uman'Sbckg,  N.  Y. 

Art  A  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  FOR  SALE  at  farmer’spriees. 
VYrita  your  wants.  G.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL-R  ose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THUS.  WILDER,  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Austin’s200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard  j 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houcians,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  liston  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Sonthold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  RoseCombReds 

Are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  leading  strains  of 
superior  layers.  High-class  exhibition  and  breed¬ 
ing  birds  for  sale.  Every  bird  sold  on  approval. 

0.  R.  HONE,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  YEARLING  HENS~"phe 

-  best 

of  breeders.  ABELL’S  Orpington  Yards,  Esperance  N.  Y. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.,  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

ShS'trt ,"S  PARTRIDGES  I,  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Docks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  fourcents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Plieasantry  I 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  early  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  $1.00  to  $1.25.  700  selected  yearling 
Hens,  85c.  Every  bird  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  upon  receipt  104. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


DeArmon  Automatic 
TRAP  NEST 

Make  Ynur  Own  Trap  Nests 

For  $1.00  will  mail  yon 

_  blue  print 

drawings  and  full  instruc- 
thms  for  making  an  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  Trap  Nest, 
that  18- both  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple.  fleo.  W.  DpAthk)",  01 1 
Vf,  Superior  A  ve«,  1  nyu*-  «r. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ot 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R,  MacKELLAR'S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHELL*^8* 


GRIT 


-Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
duction.  Theorigiual  sil¬ 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  I 
dealer  or  send  $1.()0 

fortwo  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 
_ Box  J _ Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  la  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
prohts  larger. 

MANN’S  lmod!l  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  MaaaJ 


Roupy  Poultry  Is  Useless 

either  as  market  stock  or  layers.  You  can  easily  keep  your  flock  free  from 
roup,  colds,  catarrh.  Use 

jprZit^  Roup  Cure 

In-  the  drinking  water.  It  surely  prevents  and  cures  these  diseases. 

25c,  50c,  $1.  Cull  your  birds  closely  and  put  them  in  best  condition, 

fr0^  Poultry  Regulator 


Is  the  time-tested  conditioner, 
and  increases  egg  production. 


This  great  preparation  stimulates  digestion 
25c,  50c,  $1;  25-Ib.  Pail,  $2.50, 
“Your  money  back  if  it  fails’* 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Chicago 


Pratts 
160- page 
Poultry 
%  Book. 

J  4c  by  Mail 


- WBIWA 

•S*£cken  cwosyg 


PURINA 

CHICKEM 

CHOWDER 

CttKnvf  hash  i 

\ EGGS  A 


APPLIED 


I  will  give  you, 
through  your  dealer, 
this  practical,  service¬ 
able,  well  made  metal 


hopper,  chock  full  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder,  both 
for  30  cents.  I  make  this  remarkable  offer  solely  to 
get  you  acquainted  with  the  egg-producing  powers  of 

5 Purina  Chicken  ChoWder  —  a  dry,  egg-laying  mash, 

consisting  of  approximately  the  same  chemical  ingredients  found  in  an  egg. 
It  is  composed  of  alfalfa,  granulated  meat,  middlings,  bran,  corn  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  charcoal. 


“If  Chicken  Chowder  won’t  make  your 
hens  lay,  they  must  be  roosters” 

Chicken  Chowder  assures  you  an  abundance  of  eggs  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  when  prices  are  highest .  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Ask 
your  feed  dealer  or  grocer  today  for  a  rnetal  hopper  full  of  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder.  This  offer  is  made  through  dealers  only  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  let  me 
know  his  name. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

In  return  for  your  dealer’s  name,  I  will 
send  you  my  48  page  Purina  Bock,  with 
ruled  forms  for  egg  records  and  accounts, 
plans  of  houses,  coops,  fixtures,  etc., 
cures  of  diseases,  breeding  charts,  etc. 

Write  today. 


Col.  Purina,  Ralston  Purina  Mills* 

827  S.  Eighth  St.,  St.  Loins,  Mo. 


1130 


November  2, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Subscribers  have  reported  unadjusted 
claims  against  the  following  houses  on 
acount  of  produce  shipped  to  them : 

Louis  Steinberg,  175  East  Fourth  street, 
New  York. 

J.  Reuss,  1487  Amsterdam  avenue,  New 
York. 

Baeigalupi,  Pattarini  &  Co.,  122  Warren 
street,  New  York. 

We  tried  to  collect  these  claims  but 
the  parties  had  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress,  so  we  are  obliged  to  tell  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  charge  the  loss  up  to  ex¬ 
perience.  This  confirms  our  advice  to 
our  people  to  make  no  shipments  with¬ 
out  first  having  definite  information  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  concern. 

Your  letter  received  with  niorfey  order 
for  $6.08  in  payment  for  my  claim  against 
the  United  States  Express  Company  for 
shortage  on  shipment  of  fowls,  sent  over 
their  line  on  November  23,  1909.  1  tried 

to  get  pay  through  the  agent  here  for  over 
a  year  and  failed.  1  thank  you  very  much, 
as'i  see  you  will  not  take  pay.  w.  k.  w. 

New  York. 

There  were  nine  fowls  short  on  this 
shipment  when  delivered  to  the  com¬ 
mission  house,  and  the  express  company 
claimed  the  loss  occurred  because  of 
shrinkage  in  weight  of  the  fowls.  They 
would  not  admit  a  shortage  for  a  long 
time.  The  commission  house  helped  us 
as  much  as  they  could.  Our  first  letter 
was  written  January  25,  1911.  Adjust¬ 
ment  was  made  March  12,  1912.  Two 
years  and  four  months  and  we  spent 
34  cents  in  postage. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  good,  clean,  reliable 
farm  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  espe¬ 
cially  do  1  appreciate  the  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  Keep  on  in  the  good  work. 

New  Hampshire.  h.  c.  w. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  deserves  no 
more  credit  for  this  work  than  the  pens, 
and  inks  and  presses  that  are  instru¬ 
ments  of  it.  It  is  the  decent,  honest 
sentiment  of  the  people  that  does  the 
work.  The  paper  is  simply  the  means 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  and  their 
willingness  to  expose  roguery  and  sup¬ 
port  honesty  and  decency.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
could,  not  have  followed  this  work  six 
months.  The  fact  that  we  can  keep  it 
up  is  simply  a  demonstration  that,  in 
this  country,  honest  people  are  more 
numerous  than  crooks. 

Will  you  lielp  me  out  of  my  difficulties? 
On  April  16  I  shipped  live  veals  to  B.  W. 
Otis  &  Co.  through  the  American  Express 
Company.  One- was  lost,  which  was  valued 
at  $8.50,  and  1  cannot  get  adjustment. 
Way  6  I  sent  two  veals  to  E.  S.  Alpaugh 
&  Co.  by  the  American  Express  Company 
and  one  of  those  was  lost.  It  was  vrortli 
$8.76,  according  to  what  they  paid  for 
the  other.  May  15.  I  shipped  five  veals  to 
Alpaugh  &  Co.  and  one  was  lost  out  of 
that  shipment.  It  weighed  82  pounds  and 
they  paid  11  cents  per  pound  for  the 
others,  so  I  am  out  $9.02.  w.  e.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  followed  these  up  .  with  the 
American  Express  Company  and  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  last  one  has  just  been  re¬ 
ported.  This  was  a  clear  case  of  loss 
in  transit,  and  as  the  records  were 
straight  we  secured  the  adjustment 
promptly,  although  four  months  .  seems 
too  long  to  establish  a  clear  case  of 
responsibility  of  this  kind. 

About  two  months  ago  I  answered  an 
advertisement  in  a  St.  I-ouis  paper  which 
said  .  parties  wanted  some  one  who  was 
reliable  and  could  buy  $500  worth  of 
goods  to  take  an  agency  which  would 
prove  to  be  very  profitable.  I  answered 
it.  '  The  party  was  C.  A.  Notman.  who 
claimed  that  he  owned  $10,000  stock  in  the 
Alliance  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  Alliance, 
Ohio;- that  the -company  was  making  gas 
stoves  and  gas  fuel  savers,  of  the  latter 
6,000  a  day,  on  which  he  got  five  cents 
royalty  on  each,  but  which  having  been 
in  his  wife’s  name  was  willed  to  the 
children  when  she  died,  and  which  would 
not  be  accessible  for  15  years,  as  the 
children  are  all  small.  He  also  claimed 
that  he  got  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  He 
said  their  agents  in  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  were  selling  75  fuel  savers  a  day. 
They  had  been  introduced  in  all  Eastern 
and  Southern  towns,  but  not  in  the  West. 
He  said  the  company  was  incorporated  for 
$50,000,  but  with  surplus  had  a  capital 
of  90-odd  thousand  now,  and  that  their 
president  is  also  president  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Alliance.  I  wrote  to  their 
-  president  and  addressed  it  to  the  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  and  asked  them 
to  telegraph  me  at  my  expense  if  quanti¬ 
ties  manufactured  and  sold  by  agents  was 
all  right.  After  several  days  I  got  an 
answer- from  him  personally,  not  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank,  nor  on  the  bank’s  letter 
head,  saying  ■  Notman  was  agent  of  the 
distribution  of— territory  for  fuel  savers 
manufactured .  by  the,  Alliance  Stove  Mfg. 
Co.,  wishing  me  success  if  I  took  hold  of 
it.  .etc.*  Believing  it  to  be  a  country  town 
and  that  the  lack  of  “form”  meant  nothing, 

1  listened  to  his  promise,  agreeing  to  stay 
six  weeks,  give  demonstrations  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  instruct  agents,  pay  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  send  me  10,000  *  circulars,  come 
back  any  time  business  lagged  and  help 
push  it  along,  because  the  company  wanted 
to  sell  the  goods.  I  was  to  pay  $1.75  each 
for  the  heaters  and  sell  them  at  $3.50,  of 
which  the  agent  got  $1.  me  75  cents  and 
the  company  $1.75,  and  he  was  to  work 
the  sales  up  to  150  or  more  per  week  be¬ 
fore  leaving.  They  also  had  another  man 
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going  around  helping  agents  out  where 
necessary. 

Well,  after  I  paid  the  money  into  bank 
and  got  the  goods  Notman  said  he  had  a 
bad  toothache  and  wanted  to  go  to  a 
dentist,  and  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  I 
have  shown  it  to  many  agents,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  price  find  it  impossible  to 
get  them  to  take  hold  of  it,  besides  I  doubt 
if  it  is  a  gas  saver.  I  have  sold  four  out 
of  300  I  bought.  I  have  written  them  a 
number  of  times  for  circulars  or  cuts, 
asked  them  to  take  back  the  heaters.  They 
say  I  bought  of  .Notman  and  not  of  the 
company,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me  and  recently  won't  answer  my 
letters.  They  tell  me  to  go  to  Notman, 
as  though  a  confidence  man  would  let  his 
victim  find  out  where  he  was  hiding.  Not¬ 
man  tells  me  A.  S.  Armstrong,  besides 
being  president  of  the  Alliance  Stove  & 
Mfg.  Co.  is  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  is  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Can  you  do.  anything  toward  getting  me 
my  money  back?  subscriber. 

St.  Louis,  Mb. 

The  promise  as  usual  vanished  after 
the  smooth-tongued  agent  got  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  money  in  his  possession — just 
as  the  agent  himself  disappeared  on  the 
pretext  of  a  toothache.  This  sort  of 
a  rascal  ought  to  have  a  heartache  after 
taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  an 
old  man  past  60  years  of  age  in  this 
sort  of  a  scheme.  Mr.  A.  S.  Armstrong, 
the  president  of  the  Alliance  Stove  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  who  is  also  represented  as 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Alliance,  O.,  denies  any  connection 
with  the  deal,  alleging  the  transaction 
was  entirely  between  Mr.  Notman  and 
the  subscriber.  Even  being  president  of 
a  bank  doesn’t  relieve  Mr.  Armstrong 
from  his  moral  responsibility  for  what 
amounts  to  the  robbery  of  this  old  man 
so  long  as  he  permits  the  agent,  Mr. 
Notman  to  continue  his  nefarious  work. 
We  hope  the  next  subscriber  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  said  Notman  will  give 
him  a  better  reason  for  a  hurried  de¬ 
parture  than  a  fake  “toothache.” 

I  am  enclosing  express  receipt  for  one 
pig  shipped  some  time  ago  to  West  Pea¬ 
body,  Mass.,  from  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  The 
pig  was  dead  when  delivered,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  cold  too 
much  during  a  shift  somewhere  en  route. 
The  United  States  Express  Company  deny 
responsibility.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
collect  same  for  me.  f.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

The  pig  was  carefully  packed  in  a 
suitable  box  with  plenty  of  food  and 
instructions  as  to  watering.  The  evi¬ 
dence  shows  it  was  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  when  received,  and  even  when 
transferred  to  the  American  Express 
Company.  From  the  fact  that  the  pig 
was  dead  when  it  arrived  at  its  destina¬ 
tion  there  is  no  other  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion  than  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
due  to  some  carelessness  or  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  American  Express 
Company.  The  claim  has  been  posi¬ 
tively  declined.  The  shipper  would  un¬ 
questionably  get  redress  in  any  court  of 
equity,  but  evidently  the  United  States 
Express  Company  and  the  American 
Express  Company  are  willing  to  take 
this  small  advantage  of  an  isolated 
shipper  simply  because  they  know  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit  on 
account  of  a  $10  pig. 

Permit  me  to  express  appreciation  of 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  a  department 
which,  no  doubt,  does  not  receive  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  its  value  merits.  My  recent 
experience  with  J.  A.  Bennett  &  Sons  of 
Gouverneur.  N.  Y.,  convinces  me  that  your 
good  work  is  of  great  benefit.  Not  until  I 
had  threatened  to  inform  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  did  I  get  an  acknowledgment  that 
my  order  and  money  had  been  received. 
The  brooder  1  received  was  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  concern’s  advertisement,  and 
I  should  have  returned  it.  as  it  was 
practically  a  wreck — due  to  being  shipped 
without  any.  protection  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age — and  it  arrived  days  after  my  chickens 
had  passed  the  stage  where  heat  was  a 
necessity.  I  fear  your  readers  do  not 
realize  that  you  are  making  a  sacrifice 
in  order  to  save  them  from  loss,  and  that 
you  are  shutting  yourself  off  from  sources 
of  profit  that  would  add  greatly  to  your 
material  welfare  and  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  gains  of  publications  that  do 
not  discriminate  between  the  honest  and 
the  crooked.  w.  r.  m. 

Massachusetts.  - "  - 

In  .some  respects  we  regard  the  above 
as  one  of  the  strongest  letters -that  we 
have  received  on  the  work  of  this  de¬ 
partment.  It  shows  an  appreciation  of 
the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  work.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
questionable  concerns.  If  we  cannot 
run  a  paper  .without  that,  it  will  not 
matter  much  to  anyone  else  if  the  paper 
is  not  run.  Papers  that  conspire  with 
fake  advertisers  to  rob  the  public  would 
better  not  be  published.  If  such  papers 
were  cut  off,  however,  the  list  would  be 
materially  reduced.  Even  the  better 
papers  that  grant  them  the  favor  of 
silence  help  the  plunder  indirectly ;  but 
they  save  themselves  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  We  have  one  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  work  is  appreciated  by 
farmers  generally.  They  not  only  send 
in  their  own  renewals,  but  they  send  in 
the  subscriptions  of  their  neighbors. 
This  is  the  sort  of  recognition  that  has 
made  the  work  possible. 
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Try  Them  30  Days 

Send  us  measure  of  wagon  skeins  and 
we’ll  ship  you  a  set  of  Empire  Steel  wheels 
to  fit— so  that  you  may  prove  that  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  satisfied  after  testing  30  days,  return  them  at 
our  expense  your  trial  costs  nothing.  Write  today  for 
Empire  wheel  book  and  free  trial  offer,  also  ask  about 
^introductory  offer  on  1913  Empire  Handy  Wagons. 

■EMPIRE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  154,  Quincy,  III. 


Do  No  More 
Dirty  Bam  Work 


A  Star  Litter  Carrier  will  do  all  the  hard,  disagreeable  par" 
of  your  barn  chores,  easily,  quickly.  You  save 
time,  money,  health  and  comfort. 

Star  Litter  Carriers 

So  simple  a  10-ycar  old  boy  can  operate  and 

do  the  work  of  twogrownmen.  Nothing  compli- 
cated--nothinqr  to  tinker  with  or  get  out,  of  order. 
Save  th*.ir  whole  cost  the  first  six  months. 

Free  plans.  Send  only  a  rough-  sketch  of  your 
bam  layout.  Our  experts  will  prepare  and  cend 
complete  plans  and 
practica  l , 
money  saving 
information  ;also 
complete  Cata- 
.  log  of  Star  Lino 
Barn  Equipment. 

.  Write 


Free. 

HUNT,  HELM, 
FERRIS  &  CO. 

3898  Hunt  Street 
Harvard,  Illinois 
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Work  and  Money  Saved  in  Your  Barn 


James  Carrier  makes  barns  easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  Saves  half  tho  work  and  time.  Keeps  cows 
healthier.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  year. 

lames  Manure  Carriers 

have  many  features  that  make  them  years  ahead 
of  all  others.  Act  quick /  Get  tho  James  Carrier 
now— let  it  save  your  time  for  other  important 
work.  Send  name  for  book  No.  11  to  prove  it.  Also 
ask  for  book  No.  10  if  Interested  in  Stalls,  Stanch¬ 
ions,  etc.  State  number  of  cows  you  own. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  C30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

v  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

liltOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  1’i  SeBusli,  N.Y. 


Foster  Steel  And  Wood 

pi  STANCHIONS 

Li 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  Comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  ami  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  InHiirance  Hide:.,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal !  Don't  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
“  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  ot  the  famous 


ENGINES 


They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  whereveriutroduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
Jirst  and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  mach i ne,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can’t  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
181,  Springfield,  Ohio 


=;%  APPLETON  rodder  SAVING  MACHINES 

Appleton  Quality  Huskers,  Silo  Fillers  and  Fodder  Cutters 

Feed  fodder  in  place  of  hay 

y  'v&  SS  rj.  Keep  it  clean  and  sweet  by  using 

:JphvJ  !'1'  —  JfXA  Appleton  Husker.  Simplest 

Igyj  .-  .  x'v;  ybii — Jy  and  easiest  Husker  to  operate. 

piJjA  \  Cleanest  husking.  Sold  with  Cutter 

IjSjT  ,iryS  ,  Mr  or  shredder  Head,  or  both.  Down 

‘ijE;V  or  mounted.  Guaranteed,  under 

equal  conditions,  to  do  more  and 

•.  . Y better  work,  size  for  size,  and  to 

A  last  longer  than  any  other  Husker 

r  »!•  on  the  market  Write  today  for 

established  free  catalog. 

l  1872  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


I 'APPLETON: 
jb  Quality  i 

]  —magjxav' : 


The  Recognized 
Standard  Dine  of 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Dairymen  pronounce  the  PORTER  bam 
fixtures  superior,  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  dependable  than  others.  The 
well-posted  man  who  wants  the  best 
always  buys  the  PORTER. 

Our  Perfect  Stanchion,  line  up  the  cows 
without  interfering  with  their  comfort. 
PORTER  Sanitary  Stool  Stall,  give  perfect 
ventilation  and  light througlioutthe  barn 
and  make  it  easy  work  to  keep  cows  clean. 
Our  barn  fixtures  include  Litter  Carriers, 
Feed  Carriers  and  Milk  Carriers  running 
on  overhead  tracks,  POUTER  Barn  Door 
Hangers,  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Hay  Slings  and  other  tools. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of  “Perfect  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment,”  mailed  free  to  anyone  upon  requcBt. 

J.  E.  PORTER  CO.,  OTTAWA,  ILL. 


For  sawing — big  jobs  - of  pumping  and  irrigating — for 
running  shredders — small  threshers  and  silos  —  hay 
presses — feed  grinders  —  blowers — spraying  outfits— 
honey  extractors— cream  separators — churns — wash, 
ing  machines — electric  light  outfits— automatic  water 
systems — hoists — fanning  mills — bone  cutters,  etc. 


By  leaps  and  bounds  the  Gray  Stationary  Engines  are  forging  ahead  and 
taking  the  lead  as  the  most  reliable  and  economical  help  on  the  farm  today. 

The  Big  Six  (6  H.  P.)  is  a  wonderful  engine  for  the  heavy  fell  and  winter 
work  that  an  engine  must  do,  and  we  can  make  immediate  shipments  on  these 
big  6  H.  Ps. — No  delay  or  disappointment. 

Other  sizes  of  Gray  Engines  from  1%  to  36  H.  P.  and  every  engine 
guaranteed  in  every  detail  as  to  material — workmanship  and  power. 

Gray  Engines  start  easy — they  are  extremely  powerful — simple  in  design — 
have  no  complications  and  are  very  economical.  Come  to  you  complete 
wiied  up  ready  to  run,  no  extras  to  buy. 

Big  Engine  Our  big  Stationary  Engine  Catalog  contains  much  valuable  in- 
Book  Free  formation  about  stationary  engines  that  will  be  of  great  help  to  you 
in  making  the  right  selection.  Write  for  catalog  to¬ 
day  and  let  us  help  you  in  making  the  best  and  most 
economical  selection  for  your  needs. 

30  Days  Order  a  big  6  H.  P.  or  any.  other  size  in  the  Gray 
Trial  line.  Try  lhe  eng,he  daVs  at  y°ur  own  work — 

1  rlai  give  it  hard  tests — if  not  just  as  represented  in 

every  detail  you  can  ship  the  engine  back  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  return  freight. 

GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY, 

11301  G.  M.  C.  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

© 

•3H6 

Good  to  Choice . 

. 28 

@ 

•2916 

Lower  Grades  . 

@ 

.27 

Storage  . 

. 27 

@ 

.30 

State  Dairy,  best . 

© 

.30 

Common  to  Good . 

@ 

.26 

Factory . 

@ 

.25 

Hacking  Stock . . 

....  20 

@ 

.24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  Him  at  39  cents. 

Boston,  western  creamery,  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  3116  cents. 


EGGS 

vyhite. choice  to  fancy . 48  @  .52 

Good  to  prime . 13  @  .47 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . . . 38  @  .40 

Common  to  Good . 30  @  35 

Western,  best . 36  @  .38 

Under  grades . 25  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . .12  @  .21 

Storage . 18  ©  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good  . . 14  @  .16 

8kims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  4.70  @  5.80 

Medium .  4.30  ©  6.00 

Pea .  4.20  @  5.25 

Yellow  Eye .  4.05  ©  4.10 

Bed  Kidney. . 3.75  ©  4.75 

White  Kidney .  5.25  @  6.50 

Lima,  California . v —  6.40  ©  6.50 

HOPS 

Primo  to  Choice . 31  @  .33 

Common  to  Good . * . 27  @  .30 

Pacific  Coast . 20  @  .23 

Old  Stock . 08  @  .13 

German  Crop .  44  @  .46 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  1911 . 0!)  ®  .0916 

Common  to  good . 07  @  .08 

Sun  dried . 0416®  .0516 

Chops.  100  lbs .  I  .50  ©  1.60  ' 

Raspberries . 18  @  ,J3 

Cherries . ll  @  .13 

Blackberries . 12  @  .14 

Huckleberries . 13  ©  .15 

FIU?S H  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1 .76  ©  2.25 

Pound  sweet  .  2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial .  2.00  @  2.75 

Twenty -ounce .  2.00  ®  3.00 

King .  2.00  ©  2.50 

McIntosh .  2.50  ©  3.75 

Greening .  1.75  ©  2.75 

Baldwin  .  1.75  ©  2.25 

Western  box . 75  ©  2.50 

Common  and  drops . 50  @1.25 

Crabapples,  bbl .  1.50  @  6.00 

Peaches,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt . 15  ©  .40 

Pears-Kleffer,  bbl .  1.00  ©  2.00 

Bartlett,  bbl .  3.00  @  6.00 

Seckel . .  6.00  @10  00 

Bose,  bbl . 4.00  ©  6.00 

Anjou  . 3.00  ©  4.00 

Clairgeau . 3.50  @  4.50 

Duchess . 2.50  @  3.50 

Shel.ion  .  4.00  ©  6.50 

Common .  1.00  @  2.00 

Quinces,  bbl .  2.00  @  5.00 

Grapes.  Niagara,  20-lb.  bkt . 30  ©  .35 

Delaware,  41b.  bkt . 08  @  .10 

Concord,  41b.  bkt . 08  ©  .09 

Bulk,  ton . 33.00  @50,00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5,00  @  7.00 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00  @  2.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  50  @  1,65 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.65  @  1.70 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.25  @  2.00 

Beets,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Brussels  Sprouts  . 05  @  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 75  @  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . . 15  @-  .35 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bu  . 3.50  @4.00 


Cabbage,  bbl .  50  ©  .75 

Ton....- .  : . .  5. ill)  @10.00 

Lettuce, !sbbl.  bkt . .  .  .25  @1.25 

Mushrooms.lb . .15  ©  .35 

Sweet  corn,  100 . . 7 . .  .75.  @  1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu . 50  ©  1:00 

Onions,  State  &  VV’n.,  10U  lb.  bag . 10  @  .85 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag  .....: . 50  @  .75 

Peppers,  bbl  .  . :.  .76  @  1.25 

Peas.  Southern, bu .  1.50  @  2.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  @  1.00 

String  BeaDS,  bu . 40  @  1.35 

Squash,  bbl . . . . ' .  .60  @  1.00 

Egg  Plants,  Jersey ,  bkt . 30  @  .50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box... . 55  @  .75 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

NUIS. 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu .  5.00  ©  7.00 

Southern .  3.50  @  4.00 

Cultivated . . .  1.00  @4.00 

Hickory  nuts .  2.50  @  3.00 

Bull  nuts .  1.00  @  1.50 

Black  walnuts . . .  LOO 

Butternuts .  .  1.00 

HONEY. 

Clover,  combi  lb . 12  @  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb... . 10  ©  .12 

Extracted,  lb . 07  ©  .09J6 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  ©  .14 

Fowls..  . . 13  @  .1316 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 13  @  .14 

Geese . 12  ©  .14 

Turkeys . . . *..  .14  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair . .60  @  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  ©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  ©  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  @  .70 

Broilers,  comuioti  to  good . 20  ®  .22 

Fryers  . 18  @  .20 

Fowls . 15  @  .18 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb  . 18  @  .18)6 

Squabs,  doz . 60  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  I,  ton . 22  1)0  @  23.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14  00  ©  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @13.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00©  17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  ©  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs. . 5. 15  @  8  90 

Bulls . 4.50  ©  5.40 

Cows  . .  2.50  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs .  7.50  @11.50 

Culls .  5.00  ©  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  2.50  (9  4.25 

Lambs . 5.60  ©  7.25 

Hogs . 8.00  @  9.00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  good  to  prime . 12  @  .14)6 

Common . 08  @  ,10 

Pork,  light-weights . 12)6@  -13 

Mediums  and  heavy . II  @  .12 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spriug . J9 %'d  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 1.06  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter .  1.1)2  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 70  @  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  .41 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland.  .  ...  11.05 

Middling  Gulf .  11.03 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling  .  10.20 

Good  Middling .  11.30 

WOOL 


NewYork  Fleeces,  Fine,  unwashed . 22  @  .23 

Ohio  half  blood  combing  . 29  @  .30 

Kentucky,  throe  eighths  blood . 32  @  .33 

Michigan,  half  blood . 27  @  .28 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  NO.  5. 

The  last  sketch  told  of  the  wind-up  of 
a  journey  to  Maryland.  Next  I  got  on  a 
Long  Island  Sound  steamer,  bound  for  New 
England  points.  At  6  p.  m.  about  100  were 
eating,  so  the  kitchen  on  the  upper  deck 
was  a  busy  place.  For  some  time  I  watched 
a  husky  young  negro  broiling  steaks  and 
chops.  His  gridiron,  which  slid  back  and 
forth  over  the  coals,  contained  10  pounds 
or  more  of  meat  in  various  stages  of  done¬ 
ness.  He  would  haul  out  the  gridirou  aud 
with  a  young  pitchfork  remove  a  chunk 
of  meat.  He  looked  at  it,  sometimes  gave 
it  a  quick  pinch  with  his  fingers,  and 
then  put  it  on  a  platter  or  back  on  the 
fire,  according  to  whether  in  his  judgment 
it  conformed  to  the  customer’s  order.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  threw  a  handful  of  water  on 
the  fire  as  it  got  too  hot.  The  demand  for 
meat  orders  was  large  that  evening,  and 
lie  was  truly  a  busy  man  during  the  hour 
of  heaviest  trade.  Some  of  his  methods 
seemed  a  trifle  crude,  but  the  finished 
product  looked  good  as  it  landed  on  the 
platters,  so  he  was  evidently  an  expert. 

As  the  evening  was  damp  and  chilly,  I 
turned  in  early,  and  got  as  much  sleep  as 
could  be  had  iu  a  room  directly  under  the 
whistle,  which,  through  the  worst  of  the 
fog.  tooted  twice  a  minute,  seemingly  for 
hours  at  a  time.  At  5  a.  m.  we  landed  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  city  of  120,000,  with  50 
textile  mills  and  4,000,000  spindles. 

There  is  a  fair-sized  market  square  for 
farmers’  wagons,  and  in  the  busiest  part  of 
the  year  as  many  as  100  wagons  on  hand 
in  the  morning.  The  farmers  do  some  re¬ 
tailing,  aud  the  remainder  of  the  produce 
is  sold  to  peddlers,  grocers  and  through 
private  markets.  The  old  idea  of  a  public 
retail  market  with  stalls  has  died  out  in 
many  of  these  factory  towns.  In  some 
places  the  old  market  building  still  stands, 
but  is  occupied  solely  by  butchers  or  used 
for  other  purposes.  Some  reasons  for  these 
changes  will  be  discussed  in  notes  on  other 
places  later.  I  found  that  oatmeal  was 
largely  used  in  lunch  wagons  and  restau¬ 
rants,  the  breakfast  of  many  workingmen 
being  a  large  bowl  of  oatmeal  and  milk, 
with  one  roll,  costing  10  cents.  Political 
orators  of  the  species  “silver  tongue”  var., 
“stand  pat,”  hand  out  the  sophistry  that 
workingmen  here  use  meat  freely.  This  is 
one  of  the  stock  sayings  so  often  repeated 
that  perhaps,  like  a  fish  or  bear  story, 
some  of  the  sayers  actually  get  to  believe 
it.  But  a  little  unbiased  observation  soon 
shows  the  fallacy. 

The  present  cost  of  food  is  felt  keenly 
in  these  factory  towns.  One  philosopher 
running  a  cigar  store  said  that  if  people 
used  less  liquor  there  would  be  more  mon¬ 
ey  to  buy  food.  He  did  not  refer  to  his 
special  line  of  trade.  Possibly  there  may 
be  ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  tobacco,  but  few  thinking  people 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  beer  and  whis¬ 
key  are  pantry  thieves.,  w.  w.  ri. 


P nnneriiciif  Farm  near  3  cities,  2  mi 
,  °  „"eCUCUI  ,  arm  trolley  and 

lage,  97  acres,  more  than  half  tillable;  9-room  hou 
basement  barn,  lot  of  wood  and  timber;  barn  full 
hay.  Bargain  for  a  quick  sale.  G.  H.  CARRIk 
Real  Estate  Broker,  66  State  St.,  Hartford,  Coi 


Takes  All  the  Drudgery  Out  of 
the  Dairying  Business 

Here  is  welcome  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  hand  milking — freedom  from  worry 
— and  independence  from  unreliable,  shiftless  workmen  and  high-cost  hand 
labor.  This  wonderful  machine  does  easily  five  times  the  work  of  human 
hands, _  besides  doing  it  more  gently,  more  carefully  and  with  better  effect  on 
the  animal.  We  prove  all  this  at  our  risk  in  your  own  dairy. 

THE  SHARPLES  MILKER 

is  a  big  dividend  -  paying  investment  for  dairymen  having  twenty  cows  or 
more— a  steady  profit  producer  that  quickly  pays  back 
its  cost.  It  insures  you  more  milk  from  your  cows,  cleaner  milk 
and  a  clear  saving  of  from  $300  to  $1000  a  year  in  labor  and 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  you  to 
doublethe  sizeof  yourherd.  Mr.  Henry  Fleldeu, Superintendent 
ol  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn.,  writes; 

“The  cows  take  the  machine  readily  and  seem  to  be 
very  much  more  contented  than  when  milked  by  hand. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  ever  made 
on  this  farm.” 

Get  the  Facts.  Send  for  Free  CatalogE 

and  learn  why  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Millcer  is 
the  only  machine  having  “the  teat  cup  with  the 
upward  squeeze”  (the  secret  of  its  success) — the 
only  machine  that  leaves  the  “teats”  in  a 
healthy,  normal  condition  after  milking — 
why  it  is  endorsed  and  used  by  owners  of 
the  world’s  finest  dairy  cows.  Send  today 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco, 

Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  To. 
ronto.  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies 
Everywhere. 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  C"  C  kl  C 

GENUINE  r  CNUC 

STEEL  POSTSAND  GATES 


AT  ALL  DEALERS 


White  African  Guineas^':0/ 

W.  WILBUR  WALLACE,  -  Sigel,  Pa. 

A  NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  &S2Z2. 

ingin  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  nuruhasors. 
r  ^  C.  fi.  YAGEIt  &  CO.,  736  Prem  Rid*.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

10.000FERRETS  FOR  SALEliS'S 

it’s  free.  DeKleine  Bros.,  Jamestown,  Midi.  Box  50 

OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  aro 
low-priced  now.  Como  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  8yractise,  NewYork. 

IT#1D  C/lf  fT-Coon,  skunk,  opossum,  fox 
"  and  rai}bit  Dogs— pups.  Send 

stamp.  J.  VV .  DEARTH,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

D  6  A|  BT—  Nice  lot  of  healthy  Ferrets. 

■  ■■  ^  “  Don’t  wait  too  long. 

GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

SOUTHERN  VIRGINIA  FARMSforSale 

PRICE  $12  TO  $35  PER  ACRE 

On  Capital  highway  from  Washington  to  Florida, 
that  is  now  being  built.  River  farms  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  60  bushels  of  corn  and  3  to  5  tons  of  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  per  acre.  All  sizes.  Colonial  brown  stone  man¬ 
sion;  one  mile  of  river  front;  finest  home  incounty ; 
775  acres.  For  sale  by  L.  H.  YANCEY,  Clarksville,  Va. 

WANTED— By  young  married  man — Position  on 
”  chicken  farm  to  learn  business.  Board  for  him¬ 
self  and  wife.  Small  salary.  Address  C.  S.,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

Practical  Poultryman  "1&3,* 

brooders.  E.  S.  HALL,  Hillside,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Thi*  Farm  Must  G« — The  Stock,  Tools,  Hay  and 

Straw  Thrown  in  to  Quick  Buyer 

140  acres;  12-room  2-story  house;  two  barns,  40x45, 
36x40;  granary,  hen  house,  hog  house,  milk  house, 
fruit.  Four  miles  from  good  town;  half-mile  to 
school.  R.  F.  D.,  phone.  Will  include  to  quick 
buyer  1  pair  horses.  8  cows,  two-year-old  colt,  heavy 
wagon,  mower,  rake,  reaper,  grain  drill,  sulkev 
plow,  harrow,  100  hens,  25  tons  hay,  four  tons 
straw.  $3,500.  $2,000  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  1300  Lake  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Uf  A  IITPIl- ' Calves,  Poultry.  Fancy  Eggs,  Chest 
vi M ll  1  LU  nuts.  Black  Walnuts,  Butternuts, 
Shellbarks,  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

Honest  Man  or  Woman  Wanted 

A  LARGE  well-known  company  about  to  spend  $100,000 
-cv  on  a  tremendous  advertising  campaign,  requires  the 
services  of  a  bright  man  or  woman  in  each  town  and  city. 
The  work  is  easy,  pleasant  and  highly  respectable,  and 
no  previous  experience  is  necessary.  We  will  pay  a  good 
salary  and  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  person  who  can  furnish  good  references.  In 
addition  to  this  salary  we  offer  a  Maxwell  Automobile,  a 
Ford  Automobile  and  over  $3,000  in  prizes  to  tiie  repre¬ 
sentatives  doing  the  best  work  up  to  December  31.  In 
your  letter  give  age  and  references.  Address, 

IRA  B.  ROBINSON, 

Advertising  Manager,  102  Doty  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass, 

A  BIG  COUNTRY  STORE 

A  Bio  Business  Established  1858  A  Big  Stock 

A  real  country  store  that  issues  six  big  free  catalogues 
of  tested  Garden  Seeds,  Farm  and  Garden  Implements 
Poultry  Supplies,  Timothy,  Clover  and  Field  Seeds,  Sheep 
Fertilizer,  Fall  Bulbs.  Write  today  for  one  of  these 
free  catalogues.  Gordinier's  Gilt  Edge  Timothy,  average 
purity  test  9S.70  per  cent.;  Gordiniers  Oak  Brand 
Scratching  Feed,  $2.00  per  cwt..  a  quality  poultry  fend. 
Wizard  Brand  Sheep  Fertilizer,  $25.00  per  ton;  Blateh- 
ford’s  Calf  Meal;  Pedigreed  Seed  Corn.  Write  for  prices 
and  samples.  Everything  for  the  farm,  garden  aud 
poultry  yard.  Grange  orders  our  specialty. 

Gordinier's  Big  Country  Store,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

COR  QAI  P — On  account  of  departure;  an  entire 
run  uHLC  Stock  Farm  in  Port  Washington,  L. 
I.  March  and  April  Pullets,  all  kinds,  $1.25  apiece. 
Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $2.50  apiece.  Geese,  $2  apiece. 
Pekin  Ducks,  $1.25 apiece.  Muscovy  Ducks,  $1  apiece. 
Drakes,  $2.  Homer  Pigeons,  $1  a  pair.  Laying 
yearling  Hens,  $1.50  apiece.  Several  Berkshire 
Boars,  Hv  year  old,  registered,  $15  apiece.  A  fine 
driving  Horse,  16  hands,' $200.  Wagon  and  carriages. 
4,000  Kgg  Cyphers  Incubator,  $275.  Small  Cyphers 
150  egg  incubator, $10  each. Nine  and  a  half  acres  land 
with  pond  and  spring.  Cottage.  Garage  for  4  autos. 
Candee  brooder;  house  and  poultry  houses;  $25,000. 
At  small  distance  from  Port  Washington.  Large 
tract  for  garden'and  fine  orchard.  A  nice  place  for 
poultry  raising  and  gardening. 

CH.  P.  HATCH,  Plunibeach  Farm,  Port  Washington,  L.  1. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS 

Live  Poultry,  Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse 
Products,  Fruits,  Vegetables. 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St,  NewYork. 

hl/E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

"  in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich. 
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Tremendous  Slaughter  of  Brand  New  Wire  and  Roofing 


All  Special  Sale  Records  BUSTED  I Vide  Open 


A-S-H 


Go  Roofing  Prices!! 

Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  participate  in  a  Roofing  sale  such  as  this.  This  opportunity 
came  about  in  an  unusual  manner.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  manufacturing  and  selling. 
We  only  have  a  limited  quantity  at  this  slaughter  price,  subject  to  prior  sale  or  reservation. 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
V/4  Cents  Per  Square  Foot 

You,  who  read  this,  will  instantly  realize  that  here  is  your  lucky  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  buy  the 
best  roofing  in  the  world  at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  real  value.  Now  here’s  the  reason:  Our  enormous 
buying  power ^nabled  us  recently  to  pick  up  for  spot  cash  a  stock  of  this  Brand  New,  Perfect,  Corr¬ 
ugated  Steel  “V”  Crimped  and  Standing  Seam  Roofing  and  Brick  Siding  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
way  under  what  it  is  actually  worth. 

Immediate  cash  needed,  made  possible  this  purchase— couldn’t  wait— we  had  the  ready  cash— 
their  loss  was  our  customers’  gain— "it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.”  Just  another  chapter 
added  to  the  long  list  of  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.’s  Famous  Special  Bargain  Sales.  We  pass  this 
wonderful  purchase  of  roofing  along  to  you  now  at  our  usual  advance  of  one  small  added  profit. 

Corrugated  Steel  Roofing 
Practically  Indestructible 


There  is  nothing  else  that  compares  with  Corrugated  Steel 
for  REAL  PROTECTION.  It  makes  a  life  long  roof.  Outlasts 
all  other  kinds  of  roofing  many  times.  It’s  fire,  rain,  frost,  wind,  sun 
and  lightning-proof — warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer — and, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  can’t  leak,  rot,  warp  or  taint  rain 
water.  You  can  absolutely  depend  upon  it  that  Corrugated  Steel  is 
the  most  perfect  material  for  roofing,  siding  and  ceiling  ever  known. 

Galvanized  Steel  Roofing  At 
2%c  Per  Square  Foot 

Another  big  Steel  Roofing  Bargain.  35,000  squares,  very  highest 
grade,  specially  coated,  corrugated  galvanized  roofing  and  siding,  made 
of  specially  prepared  steel  of  a  quality  superior  to  anything  before 
produced.  Practically  rust  proof  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Full  size 
sheets:  we  will  furnish  it  in  suitable  lengths  for  any  purpose.  Only 
a  limited  quantity,  so  we  urge  you  to  send  us  your  order  immediately 
without  waiting  to  write  us  again.  Price  only  2Kc  per  square  footand 
it  will  outlast  four  to  one.  Just  drop  us  a  line — tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments— size  of  your  studding  and  other  general  facts  and  we  will  help 
you  select  proper  size  sheets.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  use  material  now, 
we  will  reserve  it  for  future  delivery.  If  you  prefer  some  other  style 
than  the  corrugated  wo  will  furnish  it.  We  have  this  same  grade  in 
"V”  Crimped,  Standing  Seam  and  Brick  Siding. 

Ready  Roofing,  With  Supplies, 
3/4c  Per  Square  Foot 

Many  people  are  prejudiced  against  rubber  surface,  or  prepared 
asphalt  roofings.  We  have  not  been  pushing  the  sale  of  such  roofing 
because  we  have  such  implicit  faith  in  steel  roofing  and  are  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  all  around  roof 
covering  a  man  can  buy,  that  we  urge  our  customers  to  buy  steel  in 
preference  to  ready  roofing.  However,  many  people  will  use  nothing 
but  ready  roofing  and  for  them  we  have  a  bargain  proposition  that  no 
one  else  can  equal:  At  Xc  per  square  foot  we  will  furnish  the  very 
highest  quality  Ready  Asphalt  Smooth  Surface  Roofing— just  about  40st 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  similiar  quality  for  elsewhere.  Just  think- 
only  75c  for  complete  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  You  get  the  extra  8  feet  for 
laps,  FREE.  Mind  you,  we  guarantee  the  lasting  quality  of  this  roofing 
to  be  equal  to  anv  Ready  Roofing  manufactured. 

Send  For  Special  Roofing 
Catalog  and  Samples 

Remember,  we  can  give  you  these  extraordinary  bargains  only 
because  we  made  a  truly  remarkable  purchase.  Such  a  wonderful  roof¬ 
ing  chance  never  occurred  before — maybe  never  again!  It  is  your  one 
BIG  opportunity— don’t  pass  it  by!!  Send  at  once  for  Special  Roofing 
Catalog,  Free  Samples  and  Full  Instructions  for  Laying  Roof.  No 
need  writing  a  letter,  simply  use  Special  Roofing  Sale  Coupon  by  writ- 
tac  your  name  and  address  in  same — we  will  understand  that  you 
•imply  want  full  information,  samples,  prices  and  specifications  which 
will  be  sent  at  once,  prepaid.  Send  no  money — just  name  and  address. 


EXPLANATION 


Go  Wire  Prices!! 

Barb  Wire,  Woven  Wire  Fencing— Smooth  Galvanized  Wire — Telephone  Wire— Nails  and  Staples 
are  a  part  of  the  most  stupendous,  sacrifice,  slaughter  purchase  ever  made  in  the  history  of  this 
kind  of  merchandising.  As  long  as  it  lasts,  we  will  dispose  of  it  at  prices  heretofore  unheard  of. 

Brand  New  Wire  Fencing 

Less  Than  lc  Per  Running  Foot 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  knows  us.  Most  of  you  have  purchased  something  or  other  from  ns 
that  saved  you  money,  and,  whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  proved  satisfactory,  because  we  handle 
only  absolutely  brand  new,  dependable  merchandise.  Our  regular  prices  are  wonderful  money- 
savers,  because  we  buy  our  goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales,  Factory  Overstocks,  etc.  But 
once  in  a  while  we  run  across  something  very  unusual  even  for  us,  and  are  able  to  offer  what  may  be 
fairly  called  a  truly  extraordinary  sale.  When  this  happens,  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  find  themselves  in  position  to  net  a  tremendous  saving  of  brand  new,  top  notch  quality  goods 
that  if  bought  in  the  regular  way  would  cost  them  two  or  three  times  our  low  bargain  prices.  You 
will  realize  the  wonderful  opportunity  when  we  tell  you  that  during  this  sale  you  can  buy 

New  Barb  Wire,  Less  Than 
Two  Cents  Per  Rod 
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Why  We  Are  Called  The  “Price  Wreckers 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  becomes  of  the 
stocks  of  goods  when  a  Manufacturer,  Jobber  or  Big 
Retail  Dealer  goes  bankrupt — "busted”  as  the  Saying 
is?  If  the  stock  is  sufficiently  large,  if  the  goods  are 
new.  clean  and  desirable,  and  the  price  is  cut  right 
to  the  bone,  they  find  their  way  naturally  to  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.’s  40-Acre  Plant  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  one  small  added  profit  to  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  customers  who  in  this  way  get  won¬ 
derful  bargains  many  times  for  only  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  cost  to  manufacture.  There’s  not  another 
concern  on  earth  that  can  meet  our  prices,  simply 
because  no  other  concern  has  the  buying  and  econom¬ 
ical  distributing  facilities  which  we  enjoy. 

Where  Your  Dollars  Do  Double  Duty 

Every  time  you  buy  from  us,  you  increase  the 
amount  of  your  savings  account.  We  are  a  safety 
valve  between  the  public  and  high  prices.  We  recog¬ 
nize  no  Trust  or  Association— wo  buy  our  goods  under 
new  and  improved  methods— none  of  the  old  time 
merchandise  game  about  us.  When  you  deal  with 
us,  your  dollar  takes  on  an  added  purchasing  power. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  and  make  you  forever 
one  of  our  good,  reliable  customers. 

We  Sell  Practically  Everything 

Our  stock  includes  practically  everything  “under 
the  sun.”  That  means  Building  Material,  Lumber, 
Roofing,  Sash,  Doors,  Millwork,  Wire  and  Fencing; 
Hardware,  Plumbing  Material,  Heating  Apparatus 
and  Supplies;  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Rugs, 
Stoves  and  everything  needed  to  furnish  or  equip 
your  home,  your  club  or  hotel;  Groceries,  Clothing, 
Dry  Goods,  Shoes,  Furnishing  Goods — every  single 
article  needed  to  clothe  a  man,  woman  or  child;  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods,  including  fishing  tackle,  hunting  outfits, 
tents,  guns,  harness  and  vehicles;  Jewelry,  Sewing 
Machines,  etc.  Y  ou  can’t  think  of  a  single  manufactured 
article  that  we  can’t  supply  you  at  a  saving  in  price. 

Get  A  Copy  of  1,000-Page  Catalog— Free 

Our  enormous  stocks  of  merchandise  are  accurately 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  mammoth  1000-page, 
illustrated  wonderful  Price  Wrecker.  You  may  have 
a  copy,  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  Also  ask  us  to 
send  you  extracts  from  our  unsolicited  testimonial 
letters.  We  have  thousands  of  customers  who  have 
bought  roofing,  fencing  and  other  supplies  from  us, 
and  have  secured  the  same  satisfaction  we  offer  you. 


We  were  able  to  pick  up  this  Lot  at  prices  to  Cap  the 
Climax  of  any  purchase  We  have  ever  made  since  we  boughtthe 
Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Now  when  we  say  "S-M-A-S-H  Go  Wire 
Prices,  ”  we  mean  every  word  of  it!  Not  just  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
lowest  figures  ever  made  on  wire  and  fencing,  but  prices  absolutely 
wrecked— busted— smashed  to  smithereens!  You  old-timers  who  have 
bought  loads  of  wire  will  fully  realize  the  wonderful  opportunity  in  this 
sale  when  we  say  to  you  that  we  are  selling  New  Wire  Fencing  at  less 
than  1  cent  a  foot.  You  never  had  a  chance  like  this  before! 

Only  A  Mere  Fraction  of  Its 
Real  True  Worth 

We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  while  we  paid  only  a  fraction 
of  the  real  worth  of  these  goods,  and  are  making  unheard-of  low 
slaughter  prices,  yet  we  guarantee  every  foot  of  this  material— Wire, 
Fencing,  etc.,— to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  that  would  cost  you  a 
great  deal  more  if  bought  in  the  regular  way.  In  this  Extraordinary 
Price- Wrecking  Special  Sale  everything  must  go — nothing  will  be  held 
back— you  can  buy  Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Galvanized  Wire,  Woven  Wire 
Fencing,  Nails  of  every  size  and  description.  Wire  Gates,  Posts,— in 
fact  everything  that  comes  under  the  classification  of  Steel  and  Wire— 
at  prices  that  will  net  you  a  tremendous  saving. 

Some  Desirable  “Odds  and 
Ends”  Included  In  This  Lot 

Included  in  this  Lot  67  is  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends  such  as  bolts, 
screws,  nuts,  nails,  etc.,  all  brand  new  goods,  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 
Anyone  who  has  use  for  them  will  find  them  tremendous  bargains  as 
long  as  they  last.  Do  not  overlook  this  lucky  chance,  even  though  you 
may  not  just  now  be  in  need  of  wire  and  fencing  supplies.  You  surely 
can  use  them  later,  and  by  reserving  your  needs  now,  you  will  get  the 
advantage  of  these  extraordinary  low  sales  prices  that  never  occured 
before  and  in  all  probability  will  never  occur  again. 

The  Largest  Institution  of  Its 
Kind  In  The  World 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  is  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
institutions  of  Chicago.  Its  plant  covers  over  40  acres.  It  is  the  most 
enterprising  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  Company  is  $2,000,000,  which  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  our  .responsibility.  Any  bank  or  commercial  institution 
anywhere  will  confirm  the  responsibility  of  this  Company.  Ask  the 
publisher  of  this  or  any  other  paper. 

We  are  known  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  will  testify  to  our  fair,  square  methods  and  wonderful  ability 
to  save  them  money. 

For  twenty  years  this  Company  has  been  well  and  favorably  known 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers  throughout  this  land,  and  our 
honest  public  dealings  have  made  us  friends  everywhere.  The  nature 
of  our  guarantee  under  which  we  sell  all  our  merchandise  is  so  broad 
and  binding  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  you  to  make  a  mistake 
in  buying  from  us,  because  we  always  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


SPECIAL  ROOFING  SALE  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co- 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Dept.  M  37*  Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

Without  any  promise  to  purchase,  please  send  me 
Special  Catalog  prices,  samples  and  lull  particulars 
•f  your  Special  Sale  of  Roofing. 


Name . . . . . . . 

Address . . . B.  F.  D. 

County . State . 


No  Advance  Deposit  Will  Be  Required 

This  is  your  chance  to  lay  in  your  roofing  and  wire  supplies  at  a  tremendous  saving.  But  if 
you  want  to  get  your  share  of  these  bargains,  you  must  send  in  your  reservation  at  once.  We  want 
you  to  realize  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  offer,  and  want  to  treat  all  our  friends  alike,  but  wh ile 
we  have  what  would  be  a  large  stock  for  any  other  concern,  remember  that  we  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  customers  all  over  the  country  who  regularly  watch  for  our  advertisements  for 
special  bargains  for  home  and  farm.  We  have  never  before  offered  such  wonderful  values.  We 
expect  even  our  big  supply  of  these  goods  will  be  eagerly  grabbed  up  by  our  regular  customers 
who  never  buy  a  thing  until  they  get  our  prices.  No  need,  however,  to  buy  now.  Simply  write 
us  a  letter,  postal  or  mail  coupon  for  samples,  then  state  about  when  you  will  want  your  supply 
and  we  will  hold  it  for  you  without  deposit,  or  if  desired  we  will  make  immediate  shipment. 
Get  our  samples  at  once  and  our  complete  prices.  They  will  startle  you.  You  will  be  surprised 
at  what  a  trifling  cost  you  can  now  buy  this  brand  new  roofing,  wire  fencing,  etc.  Use  Coupons! 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

35th  and  Iron  Streets*  Dept.  M  37  $  Chicago 


SPECIAL  WIRE  SALE  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  CP- 

35th  and  Iron  Sts.*  Dept.  M  37*  Chicago 

Gentlemen: 
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ASKING  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  Answers  Are  True. 

In  the  Spring  of  1909,  the  writer  was  induced 
to  make  an  experiment  outlined  by  Professor  Milton 
Whitney  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Soils.  This 
experiment  is  described  in  Circular  No.  18  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  our  intention  to  find  out  whether  we 
could  obtain,  through  such  a  pot  test,  practical  re¬ 
sults  that  would  show  the  best  method  of  sowing 
Alfalfa  on  our  farm  in  the  Chester  Valley,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

This  experiment  in  brief  was  to  test  the  actual  soil 


constructed  wire  pots.  The  comparative  growth  of 
seeds  in  these  pots,  each  representing  a  different 
method  of  fertilization,  would  disclose,  in  a  few 
weeks,  at  a  trifling  expense,  what  would  take  months 
of  time  and  much  more  expense  in  field  tests.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitney  says  “The  results  that  we  get  with 
these  small  pots  in  two  weeks  give  the  order  of  the 
differences  that  they  have  got  with  the  different 
fertilizers  over  a  period  of  10  years.” 

This  experiment  showed  the  two  most  important 
requirements  of  our  soil.  One  was  the  need  of  lime 
and  the  other  was  a  corollary  to  this,  the  need  of 
bacteria  in  the  soil.  Now  it  happens  that  in  our 
locality  farmers  often  ask  why  we  need  to  lime  our 


carbonate  or  lime  has  been  leached  out,  leaving  a  soil 
which  requires  lime.  In  the  alkaline  soils  of  the 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limestone  rocks  were 
ground  up  by  the  glaciers,  and  the  small  particles  of 
such  rock  are  found  all  through  the  soil,  mixed  up 
with  the  earth,  making  a  sweet  or  alkaline  soil  in 
which  the  lime  has  not  been  leached  out. 

In  his  interesting  book  on  “Agricultural  Bacteri¬ 
ology,’’  Dr.  H.  W.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
says,  “We  have  learned  how  necessary  is  the  activity 
of  the  soil  bacteria  in  the  transformation  of  plant 
foods,  and  how,  as  a  rule,  bacteria  cannot  grow  in 
the  presence  of  the  slightest  acid  reaction.  As  the 
activity  increases  the  bacterial  action  declines  and 


A  FIELD  OF  ALFALFA  IN  CHESTER  CO.,  PA.,  GROWN  AFTER 


ASKING  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  SOIL 


of  the  farm  under  varying  conditions  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion  in  anticipation  of  growing  Alfalfa.  Experiment 
stations  and  some  progressive  farmers  test  the  soil 
in  their  fields  by  devoting  several  plots  of  ground 
to  the  crop  under  test,  fertilizing  each  plot  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  and  judging  from  the  yield  in  forage 
and  grain  which  system  of  fertilization  is  best  for 
that  crop  in  that  field.  The  objection  of  the  average 
farmer  to  these  so-called  field  tests  is  that  they  are 
comparatively  expensive  and  that  years  must  pass 
before  the  result  of  the  test  can  be  known.  Professor 
Whitney’s  substitution  for  field  tests  is  a  method  by 
which  soil  from  the  field  in  question,  treated  to  as 
many  systems  of  fertilization  as  are  desired  for  the 
experiment,  is  put  into  a  number  of  small  especially 


fields,  inasmuch  as  our  land  is  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone  rock,  and  until  this  experiment  was  made,  this 
seemed  a  reasonable  question.  Our  test  showed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  lime  was  required,  and  as  bacteria  cannot 
live  in  an  acid  soil,  the  absence  of  lime  would  mean 
the  lack  of  bacteria.  In  discussing  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  our  tests  with  Professor  Whitney,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  he  said  the  experiments  proved 
for  our  locality  what  was  known  generally  of  lime¬ 
stone  soils  in  the  East,  as  compared  with  the  alkaline 
glacial  soils  of  the  West. 

In  the  East  the  soils  over  the  limestone  have  been 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  rock  and  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  in  this  process  the  calcium 


fertility  correspondingly  diminishes.  The  addition  of 
lime  to  such  soils  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  acidity.  Other  needs  there  may  be  for  lime,  but 
the  primary  one  is  to  keep  the  bacterial  activities  in 
the  soil  at  a  high  state  of  activity.”  Therefore  we 
find  that  our  soil  being  acid,  bacterial  growth  will 
be  lacking.  As  shown  by  our  test  therefore,  we  have 
to  inoculate  the  soil. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  each  farmer 
will  have  different  soils  and  different  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  grow  his  crops.  Therefore,  what 
would  be  more  logical  than  for  each  farmer  to  find 
out  the  requirements  of  his  own  soil  for  the  crop  to 
be  planted  by  such  an  inexpensive  and  short  test? 

Our  own  experiment  showed  such  a  wide  variation 
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in  the  results  obtained  from  different  combinations 
of  fertilizers,  limes,  etc.,  that  the  writer  had  several 
pictures  taken  of  the  experiment,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  8,  1910,  printed  an  account  of  this  soil 
test,  with  two  or  three  pictures  showing  the  varia¬ 
tions  obtained.  The  picture  on  page  1135  shows  this 
original  test.  The  picture  on  first  page  shows  the 
Alfalfa  sown  in  accordance  with  this  test.  This  field 
of  Alfalfa  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  farm  has 
now  about  35  acres  in  Alfalfa. 

During  thfc  season  of  1912  about  80  to  90  tons  of 
Alfalfa  have  been  cut  from  approximately  25  acres 
of  land.  This  makes  a  crop  of  over  three  tons  per 
acre,  and  compares  most  favorably  with  the  average 
tonnage  of  hay  per  acre  raised  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  1.33.  In  1910,  the  total  acreage  in  hay  in 
the  United  States  was  45,691,000  and  the  production 
in  tons  was  60,978,000.  If  the  same  number  of  acres 
could  be  put  into  Alfalfa  at  the  above  rate,  it  would 
increase  the  tonnage  by  80,000,000  and  the  value  by 
$1,200,000,000. 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  pictures  the  results 
obtained  from  the  original  plan  of  pot  experiments 
made  in  March  28,  1910.  He  will  see  later  the  pictures 
of  Alfalfa  raised  on  the  farm  during  the  seasons  of 
1911  and  1912.  Although  the  conception  of  this  plan 
was  entirely  theoretical,  the  results  are  now  plain 
to  anyone,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  writer’s  farm,  where 
25  to  35  acres  of  Alfalfa  are  now  grown  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  above  experiment.  In  1911,  from 
about  10  to  12  acres,  we  were  able  to  secure  35  to 
40  tons  of  Alfalfa  in  one  of  the  driest  seasons  in 
the  last  20  years.  In  1912,  from  about  25  acres  were 
cut  80  to  90  tons  of  cured  Alfalfa.  On  a  part  of  this 
acreage  we  were  able  to  get  four  cuttings  of  hay. 
This  was  only  done,  however,  where  the  Alfalfa 
was  to  be  plowed  under  the  next  Spring,  to  be  planted 
to  corn  or  potatoes. 

The  most  important  advantage  in  this  experiment 
is  that  it  is  inexpensive  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
positive  in  its  practical  results.  If  we  could  all  im¬ 
prove  our  crops  by  such  inexpensive  and  quick-acting 
experiments,  it  would  mean  millions  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  If,  therefore,  the  school  teacher  in  the 
farming  district  would  only  take  advantage  of  such 
an  experiment  to  teach  the  embryo  farmers  in  his 
class  the  value  of  such  soil  testing,  the  future  of  the 
farmer  in  this  country  would  certainly  be  brighter. 

One  school  at  Sparks,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Crocheron,  has  in¬ 
augurated  such  a  system  and  the  results  there  have 
been  marvelous.  If  we  could  only  multiply  such  re¬ 
sults  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  pf  schools  over 
this  country,  we  should  hear  very  little  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  each  country 
school  will  be  an  experiment  station  on  a  small  scale. 
Under  the  teacher’s  directions  children  could  make 
the  baskets  and  do  most  of  the  work.  The  average 
farmer  thinks  that  he  has  no  time  for  such  theo¬ 
retical  work.  We  can  make  no  great  advances  in 
this  fight  for  modern  farm  improvement  and  practical 
scientific  methods  except  through  the  youth  of  our 
country.  What  the  Montessori  system  is  doing  for 
the  child,  such  a  method  in  our  country  schools  can 
do  for  the  young  farmer.  richard  haughton. 


COST  OF  UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP. 

Has  the  United  States  Government  any  more  right  to 
take  $5  from  me,  without  giving  anything  in  return,  than 
any  other  concern?  I  wanted  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  was  brought  to  this  country  when 
five  years  old.  I  am  now  27  years  old.  so  I  took  out 
my  first  papers  in  February,  1908 ;  then  in  May,  1910, 
I  declared  my  intention  and  went  before  the  examining 
committee,  with  two  witnesses,  and  in  May,  1911,  I  was 
to  go  before  the  court.  This  was  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
In  April,  1911,  I  bought  this  farm  in  Connecticut,  so  I 
went  down  to  see  the  naturalization  clerk,  and  he  told  me 
the  minute  I  moved  out  of  New  York  I  forfeited  my 
right  to  become  a  citizen  in  New  York.  As  I  wanted  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  New 
York  alone,  have  they  any  right  to  take  my  money 
without  giving  me  a  transfer  iuto  the  State  I  moved? 

F.  w.  s. 

I  called  on  the  Government  Naturalization  Bureau. 
I  saw  a  copy  of  his  papers  and  went  over  the  matter 
with  the  clerk  in  charge.  His  admission  to  citizen¬ 
ship  was  denied  because  of  not  being  present  when  his 
case  was  called  in  May,  1911.  The  clerk  in  New  York 
could  not  give  him  a  transfer,  as  the  law  now  stands. 
His  first  papers  are  all  right,  and  he  will  not  lose 
the  fees  of  $4  that  he  paid  for  them.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  get  the  fee.  But  he  will  need  to  make 
out  a  new  declaration  at  the  Superior  Court  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  could  go 
to  the  Federal  Court  in  New  Haven,  but  the  court  at 
Middletown  will  be  nearer  and  answer  the  purpose. 
The  Superior  Court  will  receive  his  declaration,  and 
now  that  lie  has  resided  in  Connecticut  for  a  year  he 
can  become  a  citizen  in  about  90  days.  It  will  cost 
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him  another  dollar  for  his  new  declaration  papers. 
The  court  will  get  a  copy  of  his  first  papers  from  the 
Naturalization  Bureau  in  Washington.  By  moving  he 
loses  only  his  $1  paid  for  declaration  and  the  delay 
in  time.  He  could  not  have  voted  in  Connecticut  until 
a  year  after  leaving  New  York  had  he  waited  in  New 
York  a  month  till  he  could  have  received  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers  there.  f.  n.  c. 


THE  WEALTHY  APPLE. 

Every  year  we  have  calls  for  a  picture  of  a  Wealthy 
apple  tree,  largely  because  this  variety  is  so  freely 
advised  for  use  as  a  “filler”  in  planting  mixed  or¬ 
chards.  The  Wealthy  makes  a  good  filler,  because  its 
thin  and  rather  close-growing  head  is  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  permanent  trees  than  some  other 
kinds.  The  picture  at  Fig.  467  shows  a  Wealthy 
tree  set  in  1909  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell,  of  Maine. 
This  tree  stands  13  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  13  feet. 
Dr.  Twitched  sends  us  the  following  note.  Do  not 
get  the  idea  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  Wealthy 
trees  to  make  such  growth.  This  record  is  far  above 
the  average. 

“I  am  sending  you  herewith  photo  of  tree  set  1909, 
in  edge  of  my  garden.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  remark¬ 
able  trees,  having  all  made  phenomenal  growth,  hardy 
and  healthy.  I  am  sending  it  to  you  that  you  may 
show  your  readers  what  Maine  offers  the  orchardist. 
Surely  Oregon  can  do  no  better.  I  am  also  sending 


WEALTHY  APPLE  TREE  IN  MAINE  Fig.  467. 


you  one  Wealthy  apple,  picked  from  tree  set  in  1909 
and  reset  in  1910.  It  is  one  of  175  on  the  tree,  22 
being  left  to  mature  fully.  Best  of  ad,  the  tree  has 
made  a  wood  growth  of  two  feet  this  year.” 


A  PRODUCTIVE  ILLINOIS  ACRE. 

My  nearest  neighbor  is  a  painter  by  trade,  follow¬ 
ing  regularly  his  profession  and  living  in  town.  His 
gardening  and  trucking  is  purely  incidental  and  in  no 
sense  an  occupation,  but  attended  to  at  odd  times  as 
occasion  offers.  The  land  worked  by  him  is  some 
outlying  lots  about  one-fourth  mile  from  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  is  exactly  one  and  one-seventh  acres  of 
old  pasture,  rich,  typical  black  prairie  soil.  He  has 
an  industrious  wife  and  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  boys  who  work  a  little  and  eat  a  good  deal.  He 
has  one  horse  used  in  his  general  business,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  on  this  land  in  question.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  fancy  or  scientific  display,  but  plain  industrious 
work  at  odd  times.  The  results  of  this  desultory 
industry  were  as  follows :  Strawberries  sold,  $95 ; 
onions,  170  bushels  sold  at  $1  per  bushel;  corn,  15 
bushels ;  cabbage,  1,000  heads,  not  yet  gathered ;  car¬ 
rots  and  beets,  1,500  pounds;  potatoes,  30  bushels; 
18  shocks  of  corn  fodder.  Of  the  above  the  potatoes 
and  such  other  articles  as  needed  will  be  used  in  the 
family,  and  beets,  carrots  and  corn  fodder  used  for 
cow  and  horse  feed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  two  rows  of  dwarf  Lima 
beans  250  feet  long  and  bearing  enormously  were 
consumed  by  the  family,  as  well  as  such  other  of  the 
products  as  needed.  A  conservative  estimate  warrants 
the  assertion  that  the  cash  value  of  the  products  of 
this  one  and  one-seventh  acre  to  be  $375,  worked  at 
odd  intervals  and  upon  the  hereabouts  familiar  Illi¬ 
nois  corn  belt  soil.  The  writer  is  personally  familiar 
with  the  case  and  has  verified  all  facts  herein  stated. 

Illinois.  _ _____  L.  B.  CROOKER. 

Even  the  TJ.  S.  Government  is  troubled  by  hunters  and 
“sports.”  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  “post”  the 
recent  reservation  in  Virginia:  “This  has  been  found 
necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  irresponsible 
persons  have  been  hunting,  chestnuting,  chc:‘~y  picking, 
etc.,  and  have  torn  down  fences,  injured  trees,  and  other¬ 
wise  committed  acts  that  were  not  desirable.” 
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HOW  THE  GAME  LAWS  WORK. 

A  Sample  of  Jersey  Justice. 

On  page  1052  you  say:  “The  farmers  should,  one 
and  all,  combine  and  post  their  land,  every  farmer, 
large  and  small,  so  that  the  sports  will  have  no  chance 
to  hunt  except  on  the  public  domain.”  One  would 
think  from  this  that  “posting”  worked  automatically. 
I  live  within  two  miles  of  our  county  court  house, 
and  post  my  land  every  year,  but  the  gunners  swarm 
over  it  just  the  same.  They  fire  into  henyards,  they 
root  under  porches,  they  tear  the  siding  off  barns, 
they  set  fires.  Last  year  they  shot  and  killed  a  rabbit 
under  my  house,  and  very  nearly  shot  a  child.  Re¬ 
monstrated  with,  they  load  the  farmer  with  curses 
and  abuse,  or  threaten  to  blow  his  head  off. 

Enforce  the  law?  How?  Can  a  farmer  describe 
people  he  does  not  recognize?  Can  he  drag  half  a 
dozen  armed  ruffians  before  a  justice?  Can  he  hire 
a  special  policeman  for  every  field?  And  if,  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  luck,  he  succeeds  in  getting  an  offender 
before  the  authorities,  he  (the  offender)  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  turned  loose  on  the  plea  that  he  is  “a  poor 
man.”  I  would  be  most  thankful  for  sound  advice 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  c.  e.  d.  p. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  advice  was  to  New  York  subscribers, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  extend  the  discussion.  We 
have  asked  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.,  how  this  man  can  protect  his  property. 

What  They  Do  In  Alabama. 

A  reader  in  Alabama  gives  us  the  following  statement  of 
game  law  workings  in  that  State : 

If  an  animal  worries  you  or  your  stock,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  put  a  quietus  on  it.  Our  game  laws 
protect  about  the  same  creatures  that  those  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  do,  but  no  one  ever  gets  in  trouble  for  protecting 
his  property  from  injury,  and  if  he  did  by  chance  get 
hauled  up  (which  is  not  likely)  he  would  appeal  to  a 
jury  and  would  get  off  clean,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  jurymen  around  here  are  very  ignorant  as 
to  the  law,  their  ancient  conception  of  justice  still 
being  a  fixed  quantity,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of 
law  or  justice,  law  usually  gets  the  hot  end  of  it. 

I  once  served  on  a  jury  with  11  other  ignoramuses, 
and  the  judge  charged  that  we  bring  a  verdict  of 
conviction,  that  no  other  verdict  would  answer.  Well, 
us  12  poor  fools  couldn’t  see  it  that  way,  figuring 
we  were  to  decide  the  question  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  judge  was  largely  a  useless  ornament, 
and  if  he  could  decide  the  matter  there  was  no  use 
in  our  being  worried,  so  we  just  brought  in  a  verdict 
“Not  guilty,”  and  his  honor  went  ’way  up  in  the  air 
and  started  to  read  us  a  lecture.  When  he  stopped 
for  breath  the  foreman  told  him  that  we  took  an. 
oath  to  decide  by  the  evidence,  and  neither  he  nor 
the  other  11  men  were  going  to  commit  perjury  for 
him  or  any  other  man,  and  naturally  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  his  wishes  one  way  or  the  other  when  decid¬ 
ing  the  case  on  its  merits.  His  honor  shut  up  like  a 
clam  and  didn’t  even  dare  to  mention  contempt  of 
court. 

Our  game  laws,  as  regards  hunting  and  a  man’s 
rights  to  keep  people  off  his  farm  or  woodland  or 
swamp,  are  self-acting.  You  do  not  have  to  post  your 
land  or  give  notice  to  keep  out.  It  is  up  to  the  hunter 
all  the  way  through.  You  can  hunt  in  your  own 
voting  precinct,  but  if  you  go  outside  of  it  you  must 
procure  a  hunter’s  license  for  the  county.  If  you  go 
out  of  the  county  you  have  to  secure  a  State  license 
to  hunt  in  any  county  in  the  State  or  you  will  get 
jerked  up  and  fined  for  hunting  without  a  license.  If 
you  want  to  hunt  on  a  man’s  land  you  have  to  secure 
his  written  permission  to  do  so.  He  does  not  have 
to  arrest  you  or  run  you  off;  he  turns  it  over  to  the 
constable  in  his  precinct,  and  he  sends  after  the 
hunter  without  the  permission  to  hunt  on  the  land. 
This  law  is  not  enforced  to  any  extent,  unless  hunters 
are  a  nuisance  or  are  destroying  birds  the  owners  of 
the  land  wish  to  protect.  The  farmers  do  hot  object 
to  a  decent  person  who  acts  properly  hunting  on  their 
property,  but  they  have  him  in  good  shape  if  he  an¬ 
noys  them. 

The  real  cause  for  this  law  was,  in  a  great  part  of 
the  State  negroes  and  some  whites  would  go  in  a  man's 
hog  pasture,  or  if  he  owned  un fenced  land  of  large 
extent  and  turned  his  stock  and  hogs  out  there,  would 
hang  around  and  shoot  or  catch  and  kill  his  hogs  or 
goats.  The  same  lazy  class  would  hunt  and  get  a  few 
’coons,  ’possums,  or  any  other  wild  game  to  supply 
their  needs  for  meat  and  so  avoid  working.  It  made 
it  hard  to  get  farm  labor,  and  almost  impossible  to 
raise  hogs,  so  to  correct  the  trouble  the  law  was 
passed  making  it  necessary  to  get  written  permission 
to  hunt  on  a  man’s  property.  With  this  weapon  the 
pot-hunter  and  shiftless  negro  and  white  could  be 
locked  up  without  trouble  if  caught  on  your  premises 
with  a  gun  in  their  possession,  and  they  know  it. 
Sifting  the  matter  down,  the  law  was  not  primarily 
framed  to  protect  game,  but  to  protect  the  landj 
owner. 
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CUTTING  POTATO  SEED  IN  MAINE. 

Can  yon  tell  me  if  the  Maine  potato  growers  plant 
whole  medium-sized  potatoes  or  not,  about  the  size  of  an 
egg?  Should  the  seed  end  be  cut  off  or  not?  c.  l.  h. 
Connecticut. 

This  question  which  you  send  me  opens  up  the 


There  are,  occasionally,  new  seedling  fruits  pro¬ 
duced,  most  of  them  by  accident,  that  are  valuable 
and  should  be  propagated  and  tested,  and  if  they 
prove  really  worthy,  placed  on  the  market  for  general 
use.  But  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  true  value  of  any 


whole  question  of  seed  selection  which  is  not  in  any  and  every  new  fruit  should  be  had  before  any  steps 
sense  a  settled  question,  nor  is  there  a  settled  practice  whatever  are  made  towards  its  propagation,  no  mat- 
among  the  best  growers.  I  think 
one-half  of  the  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  State  aim  every  year 
to  use  medium-sized  seed  tubers 
that  will  run  from  two  to  three 
to  a  pound,  taking  pains  to  have 
the  potato  free  from  nubs  and 
smooth  of  skin.  The  selection  of 
this  size  seems  to  be  more  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  cut 
to  run  through  the  planter  even 
by  inexperienced  cutters,  than 
from  any  virtue  in  the  size  of 
the  seed.  Some  growers  plant 
seed  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg;  this 
is  especially  true  if  a  piece  is  to 
be  late  planted ;  but  such  planters 
do  not  continue  this  practice  for 
more  than  one  year,  every  year 
taking  pains  to  have  a  few  acres 
planted  of  large  and  vigorous 
stock  from  which  the  smaller  are 
saved  for  the  next  year's  seed, 
and  this  practice  seems  to  have 
some  very  firm  and  decided  sup¬ 
porters.  In  fact  there  are  more 
cranks  on  the  question  of  seed 
selection  than  one  would  suppose 
possible,  and  the  man  who  this 
year  is  vigorously  advocating  one 
kind  of  seed  selection,  in  two 
years  from  now  will  more  than 
likely  be  just  as  vigorously  advo¬ 
cating  some  other,  and  in  each 


HOW  THE  POT  EXPERIMENTS  WERE  HANDLED.  Fig.  468. 
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Paoli  soil 

2  Five  tons  ground  limestone 

3  Five  tons  ground  limestone,  inoculated  soli 

4  Five  tons  ground  limestone,  nitro  culture 

case  will  be  citiiR  some  examnlp  5  Ten  tons  ground  limestone 

e  i  &  ^ome  example  g  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  inoculated  soil 

7  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  nitro  culture 

8  Ten  tons  ground  limestone,  409  pounds  bone  and  potash 

9  Four  hundred  pounds  bone 


of  big  yield  to  sustain  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  favored  method. 

I  suppose  the  commercial  side 
of  the  seed  question  often  de¬ 
termines  the  kind  that  is  used. 
If,  for  instance,  the  crop  happens 
to  be  coarse  when  dug,  and  lots 
of  potatoes  harvested  that  will 
weigh  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  a  low  price  prevails,  in 
order  to  meet  running  expenses 
all  of  the  medium-sized  tubers 
are  sold  and  the  unsalable  big 
ones  used  for  seed.  To  my  no¬ 
tion  this  is  an  excellent  practice, 
for  very  large  potatoes  do  not 
come  from  weak  hills,  whereas 
both  medium-sized  and  small  ones 
may  come  from  poor  plants. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  must  be  employe;! 
to  cut  these  potatoes  if  they  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  bother  the 
planter,  and  they  will  also  cut  to 
waste  a  bushel  and  a  half  or  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  against  this  kind  of  seed 
if  it  is  to  bought.  Results  seem 
to  favor  this  kind  of  seed  where 
it  is  practiced  for  a  series  of 
years  in  succession. 

I  would  say  to  your  correspon¬ 
dent  then,  that  the  practice  of 
using  small  potatoes  here  is  not 
general,  and  never  when  they  are 
produced  from  small  seed  stock. 
They  are  used  uncut  when  used  at 
all,  generally  speaking.  A  ma¬ 
jority  use  medium-sized  seed  on 
account  of  its  ease  and  certainty 
of  handling,  while  some  years 
large  seed  is  much  more  used 
than  others.  w.  t.  guptill. 

R.  N.-Y. — Conditions  in  Maine 
are  different  from  those  in  South¬ 
ern  States,  where  second-crop  seed 
is  used.  Mr.  Guptill  makes  an  ex¬ 


it)  Four  hundred  pounds  bone,  inoculated  soil 

11  Four  hundred  pounds  bone,  nitro  culture 

12  Four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash 

13  Four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash,  nitro  culture 

14  Four  hundred  pounds  bone  and  potash,  inoculated  soil 

15  Inoculated  soil,  Paoli  soil 

1C  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  nitro  culture 

17  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  nitro  culture 

18  Five  tons  agricultural  burnt  lime,  inoculated  soil 


ALFALFA  PLANTS  FROM  FIRST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CUTTING.  Fig.  469. 


cellent  point  in  suggesting  a  warning  against  weak  seed. 


INTRODUCING  NEW  FRUIT. 

A  correspondent  states  that  he  has  a  very  choice 
seedling  apple,  and  wishes  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  some  nurseryman  to  take  the  scions,  propagate 


from  them,  sell  the  trees  and  divide  the  proceeds  on 
an  equitable  basis;  or  he  would  sell  variety  outright,  plan  to  consult  some  of  the  best  informed  pomologists. 


ter  what  may  be  its  merits.  There  is  great  danger 
of  the  originator  or  discoverer  of  a  new  variety 
being  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  and  this  is  very  natural. 
If  he  is  not  well  informed  of  its  true  merits  in  com¬ 
parison  with  old  and  well-established  varieties,  it  is 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  have  anything  more  than  a 
test  made  of  it  at  first.  Indeed,  it  is  far  the  better 


Fortunately,  we  have  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  where  just  such 
expert  information  can  be  had  without  any  cost,  even 
for  the  transportation  of  specimens  for  examination. 
If  those  who  have  new  fruits  will  address  the  “Pomol-t 
ogist  in  Charge  of  Identification”  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  stating  the  facts  concerning  a  new  fruit  and  alsoi 
their  wishes  they  will  be  furnished  with  boxes  and 
franks  for  sending  specimens  by 
mail  to  him  free  of  all  cost  for 
postage  or  anything  else.  At  this 
office  there  are  experts  who  can 
and  will  give  the  information 
needed  to  guide  the  originator  or 
introducers  of  new  fruits.  They 
can  be  reliably  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  specimens  sent, 
and  comparisons  will  be  made  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  standard  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  season.  This 
will  save  the  originator  and  all 
concerned  from  the  danger  of 
spending  time,  effort  and  money 
on  varieties  that  are  unworthy  and 
destined  to  bring  disappointment. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  varieties 
as  are  of  real  and  enduring  value 
will  be  advanced,  and  their  owner 
assisted  in  bringing  them  before 
the  public  in  a  favorable  manner. 

As  to  the  matter  of  placing  a 
new  variety  in  the  hands  of  a  nur¬ 
seryman  to  propagate  on  shares, 
that  is  a  very  difficult  and  uncer¬ 
tain  thing.  There  are  many  risks 
to  be  run  by  whoever  under¬ 
takes  to  introduce  a  variety  and 
finance  such  a  venture.  It  has 
rarely  paid  anyone  who  has  done 
it,  and  in  most  cases  money  has 
been  lost,  so  I  have  been  told,  by 
those  who  have  tried  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  venture  of  this  kind 
has  paid  well.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  asked  by  the  originator 
of  a  very  choice  seedling  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  Far  West  to  advise 
him  what  to  do  with  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  visited  his  place  several  times 
during  the  fruiting  season,  and 
felt  sure  of  the  value  of  the 
variety,  I  introduced  its  owner 
to  a  reliable  and  progressive 
nursery  firm  and  assisted  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  arrangement  for  the 
propagation  and  sale  that  has 
since  proved  very  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  A  certain  and  quite 
reasonable  sum  was  paid  to  the 
originator  for  the  variety  at  the 
outset,  he,  however,  being  bound 
by  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
nursery  firm  a  considerable  sup¬ 
ply  of  plants  to  start  the  propa¬ 
gation,  which  were  paid  for  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  originator 
was  also  bound  not  to  sell  or  give 
away  any  plants  except  to  certain 
experimenters  for  testing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  contract  gave  him  25 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  from 
sales  of  plants,  which  was  a  very 
liberal  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  nurserymen.  The  terms  se¬ 
cured  are  often  less  desirable. 

Sometimes  new  fruits  are  sold 
to  nurserymen  on  the  strength  of 
the  name  of  the  originator,  which 
is  a  most  venturesome  and  unsafe 
proceeding.  It  has  resulted  in 
sore  disappointment  in  many 
cases  that  I  know  of,  and  has 
brought  disrepute  as  well,  in  the 
end,  to  both  the  originator  and 
introducer.  Nothing  but  the  bare 
and  intrinsic  merits  of  any  variety 
should  be  considered  in  a  deal 
for  its  introduction  or  by  the 
originator  himself.  Exaggerated 
opinions  by  him  are  somewhat  ex¬ 
cusable,  but  he  and  all  concerned  in  placing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public  should  use  every 
precaution  to  strip  the  variety  of  all  but  such  state¬ 
ments  as  are  undeniable  and  even  unquestionable,  if 
this  is  possible.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  parcels  post  car  is  here.  It  is  a  SDecially  con¬ 
structed  automobile  fitted  for  packages  and  capable  of 
being  heated. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pul  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


MOTHS  IN  BEE  HIVES. 

,/.  0.  H.,  Virginia.— What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  moths  from  infesting  bee  hives? 
I  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  In  July  I 
took  a  small  quantity  of  honey  from  a 
hive  that  had  given  off  three  swarms  this 
year,  and  saw  no  sign  of  moths.  About  the 
first  of  September  I  discovered  that  the 
bees  were  gone  and  the  hive  had  no  comb 
even  in  the  base.  Every  nook  and  corner 
was  filled  with  moths  in  the  various 
stages ;  there  were  thousands  of  them. 
Two  swarms  have  also  been  killed  out  by 
moths. 

Ans. — There  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  to  do  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  bee  moth,  and  that  is  simply 
follow  what  is  called  “The  Golden  Rule 
of  bee-keeping” — keep  all  colonies  strong. 
The  wax  moth  will  never  overpower  a 
strong  normal  colony,  but  let  2  hive  be¬ 
come  hopelessly  queenless,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  moths  will  completely  de¬ 
stroy  the  combs  as  described  in  this 
question.  They  also  destroy  empty 
combs  left  in  hives  without  bees,  as  most 
bee-keepers  have  learned  to  their  cost, 
even  when  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  guard  against  them.  Last  year  I  had 
40  sets  of  combs  in  hives  without  bees, 
and  about  June  1  I  fumigated  them 
with  carbon  bisulphide,  and  stored  them 
in  their  proper  hives  for  later  use.  Sup¬ 
posing  them  perfectly  safe,  I  did  not 
look  at  them  again  until  the  middle  of 
July,  when,  needing  some  empty  combs, 

I  found  every  comb  ruined,  nearly  all 
completely  consumed,  and  the  hives  filled 
witli  cocoons,  exactly  as  described  by 
J.  O.  H.  It  often  happens,  as  it  evi¬ 
dently  did  in  his  case,  that  a  hive  casts 
one  or  more  swarms  and  fails  to  re¬ 
queen  properly,  leaving  the  bees  hope¬ 
lessly  queenless  and  few  in  numbers, 
and  the  moths  clean  up  the  comb  be¬ 
fore  the  owner  is  even  aware  of  their 
presence.  The  Danzenbaker  hive  is  one 
of  the  smallest  hives  in  use,  and  after 
casting  three  swarms  in  one  season 
would  naturally  contain  no  brood  young 
enough  for  the  bees  to  raise  a  new 
queen  from,  after  the  last  swarm  issued, 
or  they  may  have  done  as  they  some¬ 
times  do,  swarmed  out  with  the  queen 
on  her  mating  flight.  In  any  case,  the 
bees  were  too  weak  to  defend  their 
combs.  Right  here  let  me  speak  a  word 
for  the  Italian  bee;  they  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  moth  repellers  than  any  other  race 
of  bees.  They  simply  will  not  tolerate 
moths  in  their  hives,  if  where  they  can 
get  at  them,  while  one  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  find  a  few  in  hives  of  other  races. 
Langstroth  says  that  “at  a  low  estimate 
one  female  moth  will  lay  200  eggs  in  a 
hive,  and  the  second  generation  will 
count  into  thousands  and  the  third  will 
exceed  a  million.”  The  same  authority 
says  the  larvae  have  been  known  to  spin 
their  cocoon  and  hatch  in  from  10  to 

II  days  in  warm  weather,  so  we  see  that 

when  once  started  they  make  quick 
work.  All  moth-traps  or  moth-proof 
hives  are  simply  frauds,  as  where  a  bee 
can  go  a  moth  can  also  go.  Follow  the 
“Golden  Rule,”  discard  the  too  small 
hives ;  allow  no  swarming,  or  at  least 
not  more  than  one  swarm  per  hive ;  see 
that  the  old  hive  raises  a  queen,  and 
that  she  gets  to  laying  all  right.  Italian¬ 
ize  if  possible,  and  you  will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  bee-moth,  or,  more 
properly,  wax-moth.  j.  a.  crane. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Ivy  Poisoning. — While  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  one  to  take  the  radical  remedy 
of  chewing  the  leaves  of  the  poison  ivy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  remedy  is  a 
few  doses  of  the  little  homoeopathic  Rhus 
toxicodendron.  This  is  a  very  weakened 
preparation  from  the  leaves,  and  really 
seems  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  those 
susceptible  to  the  poison.  I  have  handled 
the  plants  repeatedly  and  never  suffered 
any  bad  effects,  but  people  of  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion  and  blond  hair  are  very  apt  to  be 
poisoned. 

Pecans. — Many  years  ago,  on  a  place 
of  which  I  had  charge  in  Northern  Mary¬ 
land.  about  25  miles  south  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line,  we  had  an  immense  pecan 
tree  that  was  perfectly  hardy.  It  seldom 
ripened  a  crop,  however,  unless  the  Autumn 
weather  was  prolonged  late  in  the  season. 
Here  in  Southeast  Maryland  the  trees 
thrive  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  South, 
and  are  growing  finely.  In  Delaware  they 
are  finding  the  English  walnut,  so  called, 
very  profitable,  and  several  large  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware.  I  believe  that  here  and  northward 
the  English  walnut  will  be  more  profitable 
than  the  pecan,  and  comes  into  bearing 
earlier. 

Pabsnips. — Of  course  where  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  these  out  of  the  soil  hard 
frozen  it  may  do  to  pit  them,  but  here 
there  are  always  frostless  periods  during 
the  Winter  when  it  is  not  difficult  to  lift 
the  roots,  and  I  leave  them,  with  the 
salsify  and  carrots,  in  the  rows  where  they 
grew.'  Carrots,  especially,  here  seem  to  get 


sweeter  after  freezing  weather  comes,  and 
I  have  never  known  them  hurt  by  cold, 
though  the  tops  are  about  destroyed. 
Maryland.  w.  f.  massey. 


Advice  to  Health  Seeker. 

I  am  a  city  man,  and  wish  to  get  into 
the  country.  I  am  taking  this  step  for 
business'  reasons  and  on  account  of  my 
health.  My  trouble  is  with  the  kidneys. 
For  health  reasons  would  you  advise  a  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  South  or  in  the  North?  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  Southern 
State  and  another  offer  to  go  to  the  Adir- 
ondacks.  Would  you  say  that  the  North  is 
the  place  for  a  man  with  kidney  trouble? 
What  would  you  say  about  a  permanent 
location  in  a  health  resort,  or  at  some 
springs  or  water  cure?  I  am  an  office 
man  with  considerable  successful  experience 
in  a  small  way  with  the  growing  of  things. 
I  would  not  expect  to  make  a  living  on  a 
farm.  Should  I  go  on  a  small  place  I  would 
pay  to  employ  a  man  and  wife  to  do  the 
housework  and  the  work  on  the  place. 

J.  E.  w. 

He  would  be  rash,  indeed,  who,  without 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  you 
and  your  conditions,  would  attempt  to  give 
you  definite  advice  about  the  serious  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  are  considering.  Only  a 
physician,,  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  your  kidney  trouble,  is  competent 
to  advise  as  to  the  climate  best  suited 
to  you,  though,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  serious  kidney  disorders  do  better 
in  a  mild  equable  climate,  such  as  you  will 
hardly  find  in  the  Adirondacks. 

As  to  renting  a  small  place  and  hiring 
the  work  done  under  your  supervision,  this, 
if  you  can  afford  it,  would  be  an  agreeable 
occupation  and  diversion,  if  your  tastes  run 
that  way.  Few  men,  however,  could  make 
such  a  proposition  a  paying  one  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  and  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  depend  largely  upon  satisfac¬ 
tion.  and  perhaps  health,  for  your  remun¬ 
eration.  Physicians  are  becoming  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  formerly  about  advising  patients 
with  a  serious  disorder  to  leave  their  homes 
and  seek  health  in  some  distant  country. 
It  is  recognized  that  nostalgia,  or  home¬ 
sickness,  is  a  very  real  trouble,  and  fre¬ 
quently  undoes  all  the  good  that  superior 
climatic  conditions  might  otherwise  accom¬ 
plish.  M.  B.  D. 


“  HUNTERS”  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  20. — Nino  brood 
mares  by  the  noted  sire  Axtcll,  together 
with  three  mules,  all  the  property  of  W. 
P.  I.  James,  president  of  the  American 
Trotting  Association,  were  killed  by  a  pas¬ 
senger  train.  The  gate  of  the  stock  farm 
where  they  were  kept  had  been  left  open 
by  hunters,  and  the  animals,  valued  at 
.$9,000,  wandered  out  on  the  track,  where 
they  huddled  when  bewildered  by  the  loco¬ 
motive’s  headlight. 

Farmers  Say  Hunters  Are  Careless. 

Canandaigua,  Oct.  10.  —  Damage  by 
pheasant  hunters  is  causing  many  farmers 
to  post  their  farms  as  provided  by  the 
State  game  laws.  They  complain  that  the 
hunters  have  no  regard  for  the  safety  of 
men  or  animals,  but  seem  so  determined 
to  shoot  at  everything  that  looks  like  a 
pheasant  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  di¬ 
rect  their  shots  toward  sheep,  cattle  and 
even  horses  and  men.  The  farmers  also 
complain  that  the  huntsmen  are  not  care¬ 
ful  in  the  bagging  of  the  birds,  but  that 
some  of  them  shoot  the  hen  pheasants  as 
well  as  the  male  birds. 

Hunter’s  Shot  Causes  Runaway. 

Canandaigua,  Oct.  10.— A  shot  fired  by  a 
hunter  at  a  pheasant  frightened  a  horse 
driven  by  Mrs.  Malloney,  on  the  Sandhill 
road  this  morning,  caused  the  horse  to 
run  away.  The  buggy  was  wrecked,  and 
Mrs.  Malloney,  although  thrown  out,  was 
not  seriously  injured.  The  horse  was  cap¬ 
tured  after  running  some  distance.  The 
hunter,  it  is  said,  stood  directly  in  front 
of  the  horse  when  he  fired  the  shot. 

I  hope  that  you  will  keep  at  these  game 
laws  until  the  farmers  who  live  back  away 
from  the  cities  will  sit  up  and  think  strong 
enough  to  unite  with  all  others  in  rebellion 
against  such  tyranny.  Hunters  are  led  to 
believe  when  possessed  of  a  license  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  go  anywhere  and 
commit  almost  any  deed.  They  break  down 
our  fences,  leave  open  the  gates  and  tramp 
over  the  growing  crops,  steal  grapes  and 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  until  it  has  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
be  forced  to  post  your  farm  to  protect 
from  trespassers.  The  trespass  laws  are 
as  old  as  the  hills  and  would  not  be  en¬ 
forced  in  court.  In  our  vicinity  last  year 
a  valuable  young  horse  was  shot  down  in 
the  open  field,  simply  the  act  of  a  licensed 
fiend.  Not  a  fruit  grower  but  what  has 
suffered  from  the  rabbit  pest,  and  soon  the 
State  will  suffer  from  such  an  absurd  law. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  j. 


NEW  IDEA 


IN  TREE  SELLING 

Exclusive  territory;  commissions  on  mail  orders 
from  your  field.  New  and  original  working  plans; 
cash  weekly,  expense  stock,  attractive  prices.  Your 
opportunity  for  permanent  and  profitable  business. 
Write  today  for  your  territory.  Outfit  free. 

Missouri  Nursery  Co.,  -  Louisiana,  Mo. 


GOOSP  llP  1*1*1  ft  O— -HOUGHTON’S 
V3V/UOC  Ud  I  I  K3  S  Good  Strong  Plants 

A.  W.  NEWTON,  -  Blue  Anchor.  N.  J 


w  ANTE  Q~„Ron«b  Corn  Hnsks,  baled 

TW  I V  I  C.  VJ  E.  L.  WINS0R.  SUMMIT,  R.  I 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYEK  St  SON,  Bridgeville, Delaware 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOIt  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Gar  Lots  or  Less 

ROUT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


$15  to  $18  a  Day 
Digging  Ditches 


That’s  what  hundreds  of  other 
men  are  making  and  you  can  do  the 
same  with  a 

BUCKEYE 

TRACTION 

DITCHER 

There’s  a  big  field  open  for  the 
men  who  own  a  Buckeye  and  it’s 
growing  bigger  every  day  because 
farmers  are  rapidly  learning  that 
machine  made  ditches  are  the  best. 

You  can  sign  up  enough  con¬ 
tracts  among  the  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  to  keep  you  busy  9  to 
10  months  in  the  year.  With  a 
Buckeye  you  can  cut  100  to  150  rods 
a  day  at  a  profit  of  from  $15  to  $18. 

The  Buckeye  cuts  every  ditch 
uniform  size  and  absolutely  perfect 
to  grade.  It  cuts  the  hardest  ground 
finely  and  distributes  the  dirt  evenly 
along  the  ditch  which  makes  the 
back-filling  much  easier. 

Can  be  had  with  either  gasoline 
or  steam  power.  One  man  can  operate 
the  gasoline,  two  the  steamer. 

Write  for  catalog  3  today ,  now. 


The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 

Findlay,  Ohio 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 


None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  «&  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Double- Glass 

Double  Profits 


The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  sash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 
Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  see  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

W rite  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot¬ 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky, 


V 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  tU 


✓ 


—™ 1  ",ri  -  — ^ 

An  Engine  Your  Wife 
Can  Use 


■jV/TUCH  of  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  falls  on 
■W-L  your  wife  and  children.  You  can  and 
should  change  this  by  ordering  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse 

Jack  Junior  Engine 


It  will  do  the  washing,  cream  separating, 
churning,  pump  water— or  better  still,  oper¬ 
ate  a  water  system — and  do  it  on  a  pint  of 
gasoline  an  hour.  You  will  find  it  a  money, 
time  and  labor  saver  for  your  work,  too. 
Use  it  to  grind  feed,  grind  tools,  shell  corn. 
Chop  hay  or  fodder,  spray. 

The  Jack  Junior  is  a  simple,  1  H.  P'.,  four 
cycle  engine  that  you  can  always  depend 
upon  to  do  exactly  what  we  say  it  will. 

Catalog  No.  FA  598  illustrates  a  practical 
farm  engine  eq  uipmeiit  and  describes  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Farm  Engines,  Water  Systems, 
Electric  Light  Outfits,  Saw  Frames,  Grind¬ 
ers,  Shellers,  Supplies,  etc.  Write  for  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
New  York 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Tradors,  Pumps,  Waler 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


Choice  Peach  Trees 

FOR  EARLY  BUYERS 

In  all  our  30  years'  successful  experience  our 
peach  trees  havenever  been  ofsuch  extrafine 
quality  as  this  season.  Straight,  smooth  and 
full  of  vigor,  no  better  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  supply  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  growers.  We  are  making 
special  inducements  for  early  orders.  All 
the  trees  which  come  from  our  extensive 
nurseries  are  guaranteed  of  the  highest 
quality,  true  to  name,  hardy,  disease-free 
and  carefully  packed. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalog  and  list  of  spe¬ 
cial  offerings.  Write  today— got  first  pick. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Con„. 


BEST  BY  TEST  — 96  YEARS 

Plant  Your  Acre 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book 


Full  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs — the  boiled-down  experience  of  four 
generations  of  orchard  and  nursery  men.  To 
plant  an  orchard  is  the  duty  of  every  man. 


Snpria]  Department,  m  charge 

special  service  of  trained  men,  will 
help  yon  start  your  orchard  right;  suggest  best 
varieties  for  your  locality;  advise  as  to  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating,  etc.  This  service  is  free. 
STARK  BROS.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 
LOUISIANA.  MO.  Established  1816 


FOR  SALE  IN  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

GERMAN  STOCK  BEETS^TSlra 

health  of  cows  there  is  no  better  feed.  Price,  F.O.B. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  immediate  delivery.  $5  per  ton. 
HEMINGWAY  STOCK  FARMS,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  GO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  has  no  superior.  Buy 
from  the  mauulaoturers  direct  and  save  money.  A 

J'allon  of  Jarvis  Spraying  Compound  makes  16  gal- 
ons  of  spray.  Compound  ready  to  mix  with  water. 

Sold  in  bbl.  lots  (50  gallons),  30  cents  per  gallon. 
References— J.  H.  Hale,  the  "Peach  King,"  or  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  They 
will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  better. 

The  J.T.  Robertson  Co.,  BoxR,  Manchester, Conn. 


T  We  Make 
_  Sprayers 
For  Everybody 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
i  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
'  agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  . 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


i->on  t  grow  cider  apples.  Kid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 
number  one  appies  by  using  “Scalecide” — the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 

bcalecide  is  easy  to  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  nozzle  or  injure  the 
skin,  it  will  build  up  a  poorly  paying,  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
large  pronts.  it  will  maintain  a  good  orchard  in  prime  condition.  “Scalecide” 
is  the  bestspray  for  San  Jose.  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches.  “Scalecide”  goes 
turtner,  is  cheaper  and  inora  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardists  everywhere.  “Scalecide”  will 
solve  your  scale  problem  Our  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  furnishes  every- 
r  the  °^harj’  te,t0^a7  for  our  new  bo°klet  “Pratt’s  Handbook  for 
;’f^L  ,  erfS  and,  ‘Scalecide  the  Tree  Saver.”  They  contain  valuable 
imorMtwn  for  orchardists.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  free.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  “N”  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  RASPBERRY  CANE-BORER. 

J.  W.  M Brewer Me. — I  have  been  on 
the  lookout  for  some  remarks  about  a  bug 
or  borer  which  destroys  the  tips  of  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  canes,  but  so  far  have 
seen  none.  This  pest  is  to  the  berry  grow¬ 
ers  what  the  cutworm  is  to  the  gardener. 
It  gets  the  tender  tips  when  they  are  four 
or  five  inches  talk  and  girdles  the  cane 
twice  and  then  lays  one  egg  between  the 
two  girdles.  This  tip  dies,  then  when  tbe 
egg  hatches  the  borer  first  lives  on  the 
pith  of  the  dead  tip,  then  turns  around 
and  works  down  the  live  cane  to  the 
crown,  where  it  stays  till  it  emerges,  to 
repeat  the  process.  The  cane  by  this  time 
is  worthless.  As  this  is  a  serious  pest  in 
this  locality,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  berry 
growers  throughout  the  country  to  bo  on 
the  lookout.  When  you  see  a  dead  tip, 
find  out  what  did  it ;  if  you  sec  two  girdles, 
cut  off  just  below  the  lower  girdle,  then 
take  a  knife  and  open  between  the  two 
girdles ;  look  carefully  and  you  will  find 
one  long  yellow  egg ;  destroy  it.  The 
beetle  is  black,  long  and  slender,  with 
yellow  shoulders,  small  head,  with  long 
feelers.  They  take  alarm  easily  and  are 
quick  on  the  wing.  Be  sure  you  kill  him, 
as  he  tikes  to  play  ’possum.  They  work 
all  the  growing  season.  Will  spraying  help? 

Ans. — The  foregoing  letter  describes 
this  pest  so  clearly  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  mischief- 
maker.  The  parent  of  the  raspberry 
cane-borer  is  a  slender  black  beetle 


RASPBERRY  CANE-BORER.  Fig.  470. 


about  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The 
front  part  of  the  thorax  just  back  of 
the  head  is  yellow,  and  aids  in  making 
the  beetle  conspicuous  and  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  when  seen  on  raspberries.  The 
beetles  appear  in  the  early  Summer, 
June  and  July,  and  begin  girdling  the 
shoots  and  depositing  their  eggs  near 
the  tips  of  the  canes.  The  work  of  the 
beetle  is  rather  unique  and  interesting. 
If  bores  a  hole  in  the  tender  cane  and 
deposits  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  long, 
slender,  whitish,  and  slightly  curved  egg 
(Fig  470).  Either  before  or  after  in¬ 
serting  the  egg,  for  we  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  observe  the  insect 
throughout  the  whole  process,  the 
mother  beetle  goes  down  the  stem  and 
with  her  stout  jaws  makes  a  ring  or 
girdle  all  the  way  around  the  cane.  She 
then  makes  a  similar  girdle  above  the 
egg,  so  that  finally  the  cane  is  girdled 
both  above  and  below  the  egg,  the 
girdles  being  about  one-half  inch  apart 
(Fig.  470.  g ).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  object  of  this  girdling  is  to  kill 
the  cane  and  prevent  the  rapidly  grow- 


AFFECTED  CANES.  Fig.  471. 

ing  cells  from  crushing  the  egg. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it  certainly 
serves  one  useful  purpose,  namely,  to 
make  conspicuous  to  the  eye  of  the 
raspberry  grower,  the  point  at  which  the 
egg  is  inserted ;  for  it  is  against  the  egg 
that  our  fight  is  most  effectually  waged. 
As  a  result  of  the  double  girdling  the 
tips  of  the  canes  soon  wilt  and  droop 
(Fig.  471).  The  egg  hatches  and  the 
young  larva  begins  to  make  a  tiny  bur¬ 
row  in  the  pith  of  the  cane. 

Our  observations  during  the  past  two 
years  show  that  the  small  grub  does  not 
get  very  far  in  its  burrow  the  first  sea- 
son.  It  burrows  a  little  way,  grows 
slowly  until  Fall,  and  then  rests  quietly 
in  its  retreat  during  the  Winter.  The 
next  Spring  it  again  becomes  active  and 
bores  its  way  downward  until  it  usually 
reaches  the  base  of  the  cane  by  the 


next  Fall.  Here  it  passes  the  second 
Winter,  the  adult  beetle  appearing  the 
following  Spring.  The  burrows  of  the 
grub  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the 
pith  and  occasionally  penetrate  the  wood 
of  the  cane.  At  intervals  of  every  few 
inches  along  the  length  of  the  cane 
small  holes  in  the  bark  will  be  seen.  It 
is  through  these  openings  that  the  grubs 
push  out  their  castings  and  probably 
also  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  Af¬ 
fected  canes  die,  and  although  they  may 
bear  fruit  it  does  not  ripen,  owing  to 
the  exhausted  vitality  of  the  plants.  The 
egg  is  so  securely  placed  within  the 
cane  that  it  cannot  be  reached  with  any 
insecticide.  Likewise,  the  grub  is  safely 
intrenched  in  its  burrow  where  we  can¬ 
not  get  at  it.  However,  the  injuries  of 
this  borer  are  easily  prevented  but  they 
require  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
As  soon  as  the  tips  of  the  canes  are 
seen  to  wilt  and  droop,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
470,  they  should  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  girdled  area.  By  this 
means  the  grub  will  be  destroyed  before 
it  goes  down  the  cane.  If  the  injury 
is  not  discovered  until  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  the  whole  cane  is  seen  to  be 
dying,  then  the  infested  canes  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned.  It  is  neither  a 
difficult  nor  expensive  operation  to  keep 
this  borer  in  check  if  it  is  followed  up 
and  the  affected  canes  cut  out  every 
season.  g.  w.  herrick. 


THE  GRAPE  CROP  AND  MARKETS. 


When  it  first  became  apparent  that  the 
yield  for  1912  was  to  be  considerably  less 
than  1911,  it  did  not  cause  so  much  con¬ 
cern  as  one  would  commonly  suppose,  for 
it  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  a  short  crop  would 
mean  high  prices.  There  is  some  basis  for 
such  a  conclusion,  as  in  1910  the  short 
crop  netted  the  grower  more  than  the 
large  yield  of  1911.  But  that  such  is  not 
always  to  be  the  case  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  this  season.  With  but  65  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop  the  prices  up  till  the 
last  few  days  have  been  but  little  if  any 
better  than  in  1911.  At  the  present  there 
is  a  much  better  tone  to  the  market.  What 
then,  if  the  supply  does  not  regulate  the 
price,  fixes  it?  The  past  season  has  been 
a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  A 
large  crop  was  harvested  in  1911 ;  this 
was  followed  by  a  very  severe  Winter. 
Many  vineyards  wont  into  Winter  with 
poorly  matured  wood  and  buds.  The  Spring 
of  1912  was  cold  and  wet.  Even  after 
shoots  were  several  inches  long  it  appeared 
quite  likely  that  they  would  be  affected  by 
unseasonable  frosts.  The  wet  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  drought,  and  vineyards  on 
the  heavier  soils  were  in  no  condition  to  be 
worked  and  many  have  not  been  yet. 
Others  were  plowed  when  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  and  were  never  harrowed.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  27-day  drought.  Many  vines  had 
already  succumbed,  and  thousands  of  others 
stopped  growing  and  have  not  made  growth 
since.  The  leaf-hopper  added  greatly  to 
the  troubles  already  mentioned,  and  thus 
completed  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
has  made  this  crop  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
certain  for  several  years. 

The  fruit  markets  were  flooded  with  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  peaches  when  the  early 
varieties  of  grapes  were  shipped  and  the 
prices  obtained  for  Worden,  Delaware  and 
others  were  fair  indications  of  what  to 
expect  for  Concords.  Then,  too,  these 
early  varieties  are  usually  shipped  when 
unfit  for  eating,  and  this  had  had  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  for  the  varieties  to  fol¬ 
low.  Notwithstanding,  the  market  for 
Concords  opened  fairly  satisfactory,  it  was 
not  so  for  many  days.  Unripe  and  rotten 
fruit  from  the  West  was  rushed  into  East¬ 
ern  markets,  and  the  deal  became  a  losing 
one.  It  requires  some  time  for  a  market 
to  readjust  itself  once  it  gets  down,  but  if 
good  fruit  is  forthcoming  and  only  a 
limited  crop  to  draw  from,  it  will  surely 
revive.  Such  is  the  situation  at  this  time. 

Another  big  factor  in  the  maintenance 
of  fair  prices  is  the  grape  juice  factories. 
It  has  been  very  noticeable  for  several 
seasons  that  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  grapes  and  establish  prices  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  improves.  Many  thousand 
tons  are  annually  used  by  them  and  this 
outlet  means  that  many  less  for  general 
consumption.  Also,  as  the  season  draws 
to  a  close,  prices  rise  considerably.  Con¬ 
cords  in  eight-pound  baskets  have’  sold  as 
low  as  8%  cents  this  Fall.  At  this  price 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  grower 
wouldn’t  be  making  money  by  letting 
them  remain  on  the  vines,  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  that  14  cents  pays  the  grower 
only  a  fair  profit.  The  trade  in  20-pound 
baskets  has  been  more  satisfactory  this 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  grapes  were 
of  the  quality  that  could  best  be  handled 
in  this  package.  The  price  for  20-pound 
baskets  has  netted  the  grower  from  $26 
to  $28  per  ton.  Some  days  it  has  reached 
$30.  At  this  writing  one  juice  factory  is 
paying  around  $35  with  the  prospect  of 
much  higher  prices.  The  market  up  to  date 
has  been  satisfactory  generally,  except  on 
eight-pound  baskets,  but  at  this  writing 
the  market  is  turning  from  the  20-pound 
to  the  eight-pound.  This  switching  from 
one  package  to  another  occurs  every  year, 
and  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  if 
one  package  or  the  other  is  bringing  a 
little  more,_  all  the  growers  will  rush  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  particular  one  to  market,  with 
the  result  that  the  supply  is  too  great  for 
the  demand ;  then  all  swing  to  the  other 
package,  and  soon  the  market  is  again 
glutted.  Many  growers  decide  early  just 
how  much  tonnage  they  will  put  in  each 
package  and  adhere  to  that  strictly.  Of 
course  this  was  hardly  possible  this  year, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  If  the  grower 
of  Concords  could  be  assured  of  $30  per 
ton  each  year  he  could  realize  a  fair  profit, 
but  when  they  get  below  $25  in  baskets 
there  is  no  money  to  be  made.  At  this 
rate  the  grower  only  gets  day  wages  for  his 
labor,  investment  and  risk. 


F. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


E.  GLADWIN. 


Good  land  alone 
seldom  raises  the 
best  crop  and  good 
rubber  alone  can¬ 
not  make  a  good 
rubber  boot. 

It  takes  time,  skill,  work 
and  conscience  to  make 
both  crops  and  boots  worth 
while. 


The  first  thing  we  do  when 
we  make  a  rubber  boot,  an 
arctic  or  a  knit  boot  is  to  learn 
the  farmer’s  problems  and 
build  our  boot  to  fit  his  needs 
as  well  as  his  feet. 

It  takes  more  than  good 
-rubber  though.  Rubber  has 
to  be  treated — hardened  for 
the  heel,  toughened  for  the 
sole  —  made  stronger  where 
your  toes  work  up  and  down 
— and  seams  must  be  tight. 
We  believe  that  “Ball-Band” 
Boots  and  Arctics  are  made  so 
well  that  if  you  figure  on  the 
cost  per  day’s  wear  they  give, 
you  will  find  them  the  lowest 
priced  boots  you  can  buy. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on 
rubber  footwear.  It’s  the 
“  Ball-Band  ”  trade-mark  and 
is  put  there  for  your  protection, 
to  satisfy  you  that  you  are 
getting  our  goods. 


Ball-Band  ”  Arctics.  Four 
buckle  and  one  buckle.  In 
cold  and  wet,  when  you  wear 
good  shoes,  you  will  find  a 
‘  Ball-Band  ”  Arctics  keep 
your  feet  and  legs  warm 
and  dry. 


Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot.  Com¬ 
pletely  shrunk.  Boot  of 
strong  knitted  woolen  yarn, 
with  a  shape  that  stays. 
Wind  proof  and  snow  proof 
—  note  the  snow  excluder. 
Overs  to  fit.  Keep  your  feet 
and  legs  as  warm  as  toast  in 
coldest  sort  of  weather. 


After  you  have  worn  one  pair  of 
Ball-Band”  boots  you  will  know  what 
real  quality  is.  For  every  cent  they 
cost  you,  you  get  a  full  return  of  wear 
and  satisfaction.  Over  45,000  dealers 
sell  them.  Eight  million  men  wear 
them.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you — write  to  us.  We  will  send  you 
the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  can 
supply  you. 


Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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BUILDING  AN  ICEHOUSE. 

J.  V.  C.,  Stillwater,  N.  J. — Will  you  give 
me  some  information  in  regard  to  build¬ 
ing.  an  icehouse?  Can  I  put  a  concrete 
bottom  in  an  icehouse  I  already  have,  as 
the  ice  wastes  from  the  bottom,  and  I  can¬ 
not  keep  it? 

Ans. — Just  consider  that  insulation 
from  the  outside  heat  is  what  is  needed. 
When  J.  V.  C.  thinks  that  concrete  is 
a  fairly  good  conductor  of  heat  and 
cold,  he  will  understand  that  the  ce¬ 
ment  would  not  be  ideal  construction, 
unless  a  layer  of  non-conductive  mate¬ 
rial  was  placed  between  the  earth  and 
concrete.  I  have  used  cinders  from 
railroad  roundhouse  to  fill  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  refrigerator  and  ice  tanks  for 
cans  of  cream,  with  good  results.  The 
best  keeping  icehouse  I  have  ever  had 
experience  with  was  built  so  the  floor 
was  12  inches  above  pond  level ;  a  con¬ 
crete  cast  wall  went  below  water  level, 
and  a  foot  above  ground  to  keep  the 
sills  dry.  This  prevented  any  air  getting 
under  the  ice,  and  is  an  important  part 
to  look  to.  Small  stones  and  coal  ashes 
were  used  in  filling,  and  on  these  a  floor 
of  old  4x4  and  lj4-inch  stuff,  spaced 
and  all  filled  with  sawdust.  This  would 
drain  sufficiently,  as  about  one-half  the 
bottom  cakes,  six  inches,  was  all  that 
wasted.  This  house  was  22  x  26  feet, 
18-foot  posts ;  wall  double-boarded  each 
side  and  sawdust  between;  four  inches 
all  around  top  was  open  for  ventilation, 
and  each  end  had  a  large  space  open  at 
center. 

In  packing  ice  have  cakes  as  true  as 
possible,  and  do  not  let  small  pieces  re¬ 
main  in  the  house,  for  they  only  melt 
and  wet  the  sawdust.  Do  not  cover 
over  six  inches  on  top,  but  watch  that 
no  holes  come  to  let  air  down,  and  as 
ice  is  taken  out  do  not  let  over  six  to 
eight  inches  of  dust  be  on  it  at  any 
time,  and  keep  it  well  ventilated  so  as 
to  dry  the  sawdust  and  keep  it  a  better 
non-conductor. 

To  the  specific  drainage  question,  yes, 
sufficient  to  take  off  the  water  from 
melting  ice  and  so  graded  that  no  sur¬ 
face  water  can  get  in.  Be  sure  that 
no  air  can  get  under  or  next  the  ice. 

T.  M.  T. 


ORCHARD  ON  NEW  LAND. 

T.  A.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — I  am  put¬ 
ting  out  a  small  commercial  orchard,  apples 
and  peaches.  I  put  out  300  apples  iast 
Spring  and  150  peaches,  and  this  Fall  I 
am  going  to  put  out  600  more  apples,  and 
350  peaches  next  Spring.  The  site  I  have 
selected  is  virgin  soil,  cleared  two  years 
ago.  Part  of  the  land  has  been  cropped 
twice  and  part  only  once.  The  soil  is  rich, 
black  loam ;  it  is  what  we  call  iu  this 
country  a  “cove,”  facing  north  to  north¬ 
east,  and  high  hill  land.  The  first  thing 
I  wish  to  know  is  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  use  of  new  land  or  virgin  soil 
for  apples  and  peaches.  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  different  kinds  of  soil 
for  fruit  of  this  character,  and  how  it 
should  be  prepared  and  cultivated,  but  have 
never  seen  any  discussion  of  newly  cleared 
land  as  a  site  for  an  orchard.  Orchards 
in  this  country  are  usually  set  out  in  old 
land,  but  so  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  fruit  growing  in  this  section  that  but 
little  can  be  learned  from  observation  or 
the  experience  of  others.  Trees  are  usually 
set  out  and  left  to  struggle  for  their  own 
existence,  with  all  kinds  of  insects,  scale, 
frosts,  weeds,  brush  and  farm  stock,  but 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  they  grow 
to  maturity  and  bear  excellent  fruit.  The 
site  I  have  selected  for  my  orchard,  as 
above  stated,  is  very  rich  naturally  and 
that  means,  of  course,  rank  growths  of 
weeds  and  sprouts,  and  it  will  be  expensive 
to  cultivate  until  these  are  killed  out.  If 
I  could  raise  a  crop  of  some  sort  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  ground  without  injury  to 
the  trees,  it  would  help  to  pay  expenses. 
I  know  what  fruit  men  say  against  rais¬ 
ing  grain  crops  in  an  orchard,  especially 
while  the  trees  are  young.  I  have  planted 
the  apples  32  feet  apart,  and  a  peach 
between  the  apples.  What  would  you  say 
to  taking  a  crop  or  two  of  corn  off  the 
land,  leaving  eight  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  rows  of  trees  and  planting  the  remain¬ 
ing  strip  to  corn?  This  is  a  good  to¬ 
bacco  country,  how  would  it  do  to  plant 
in  tobacco,  say  next  year?  There  is  no 
crop  that  cleans  land  in  this  country  like 
tobacco,  and  it  seems  to  leave  the  land  in 
excellent  condition  for  either  grain  or 
grass,  but  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  young  trees,  as  I  have 
never  seen  the  experiment  tried.  Then, 
again,  I  have  considered  the  plan  of  set 
ting  out  a  couple  of  rows  of  blackberries 
or  raspberries  between  the  rows  of  apple 
trees  and  allow  them  to  grow  there  until 
the  trees  are  large  enough  to  interfere 
with  them,  or  until  the  apples  come  into 
bearing,  but  it  is  an  experiment  never  tried 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Ans. — The  site  and  soil  for  the  or¬ 
chard  are  excellent,  judging  of  their 
description.  New  land  is  all  right  for 
apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits,  too, 
provided  it  is  rich,  and  this  “mountain 
cove”  soil  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The 
newness  of  the  land  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  it,  provided  the  sprouts 
from  wild  growth  are  not  allowed  to 
grow,  but  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  crop  or  two  grown  on  it  is  so  much 
the  better.  There  is  no  objection  to 


growing  corn,  potatoes  or  almost  any 
crop  that  has  to  be  well  cultivated  in  a 
young  orchard,  but  never  any  sowed 
crop  of  small  grain.  These  crops  may 
be  grown  as  near  the  trees  as  will  admit 
of  good  room  for  horse  and  cultivator 
between  them.  Melons,  pumpkins  or 
some  such  thing  may  be  grown  in  the 
tree  rows  and  their  vines  will  occupy 
the  ground,  keep  it  cool  and  hurt  noth¬ 
ing,  but  rather  do  it  good  and  yield 
some  return  besides.  When  the  trees 
are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
about  them  for  a  considerable  distance 
their  roots  are  occupying  it  as  well  and 
cropping  must  be  stopped.  The  good 
tillage  must  go  on  or  else  the  entire 
area  seeded  to  clover  and  this  mowed 
and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  To¬ 
bacco  would  not  injure  the  trees  for 
one  or  two  crops,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  grow  a  crop  of  the  vile  stuff  in  an 
orchard  of  mine,  because  it  would  be 
helping  along  a  bad  business. 

The  plan  of  growing  peach  trees 
among  apple  trees  as  fillers  I  do  not 
like.  They  need  different  culture  in 
some  degree  and  different  spraying. 
Their  roots  'will  rob  the  apple  roots 
after  bearing  age  comes  on  unless  dug 
out  before  they  have  stood  many  years. 
I  would  plant  apple  trees  as  fillers,  using 
such  kinds  as  Black  Ben,  Wealthy  and 
some  others  that  will  bear  soon  and  be 
ready  to  be  dug  out  when  the  perma¬ 
nent  trees  need  all  the  space.  Let  the 
peach  trees  be  set  in  a  place  by  them¬ 
selves.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farming  without  an 
Engine  is  like 
Plowing  with  a 
Wooden  Plow 


and  POW8K  SLMUVKRS 


Just  to  give  you  a  homely  example— two  men  with  a 


HFVn  PORTABLE 

DC,  I  \J  ENGINE 

will  saw  more  firewood  in  half  a  day  than  six  men 
in  a  week  with  buck-saws,  and  the  cost  will  be  less 
than  one-tenth  the  wages  of  the  six  men.  Had  you 
thought  of  an  Engine  in  this  way?  Let  us  tell  you 
more  about  DEYO  ENGINES  and  POWER  SPRAYERS  built 
for  better  and  longer  service,  to  be  run  by  any 
farmer,  with  less  wear  and  tear  and  gasoline  than 
any  other  Engine.  Sizes  to  16  H.P7 


Write,  to  us  or  our  nearest  selling  agents 

Dityo-Macey  Enoine  Co.,  22  Washington  St.,  Binflhamton,  N  Y. 
Largest  Gasoline  Engine  Manufacturers  in  the  East 

J.  S.  Woodhouso,  189-195  Water  St.,  Now  York 
D.  M.  Hough  &  Son,  402  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Air-Cooled  Twin  Cylinder 

“BEST  MADE,”  says  McDaniels 
“Gentlemen  : 

We  have  been  using  an  8  h.p.  ‘NEW-WAY’ — 
have  just  bought  a  12  h.p.  and  if  we  need  a  third 
will  buy  tlio  ‘  NEW  WAY’  because  it  gives  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  any  other — to  our  knowledge  it 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  engine  made. 

McDaniels  Milling  Co.,  McDaniels,  N.Y.” 


Write  now  for  Catalog  No.  5 

Meres  Company 

La  using,  Hkmcan,  U.S.A. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 

725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  divect 
u  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  ail 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO., Fine  Bush,  N.Y. 


RAW  FURS 

If  you  want  the  Highest  Prices,  Liberal 
Grading  and  Prompt  Returns,  write 
now  for  Market  Report  and  Price  List. 

B.  J.  Mai  back 

130  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  FOX,  279 
Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  as¬ 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


Concrete  Porches 

Concrete  adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  home— but  that’s  only 
one  attraction.  Concrete  porches  will  outlast  the  strongest 
house,  unless  that,  too,  is  built  with  concrete.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
best  cement.  Insist  upon 

f  rUTrUPORTLAND 

LLlilWlCEMENT 

Concrete  porches  and  steps  are  sightly,  need  no  repairs,  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  than  wood  and  when  made  with  Lehigh  have  no  superior. 
Lehigh  is  always  the  same — never  changes  its  color,  strength  or 
quality.  That’s  why  big  engineers  insist  on  Lehigh.  Look  for 
LEHIGH  on  every  bag. 
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Two  Practical  Farm  Books  Free 

Our  two  splendid  books,  “The  Modern  Farmer”  and  “Concrete  Silos’ 
give  just  the  practical  information  which  every  farmer  wants, 
about  the  best  ways  to  use  concrete  in  every  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  around  the  farm.  These  books  will  be  sent  you  absolutely 
free,  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address.  Write 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  3898,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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II  Mills,  11.000.000  Barrels 
Capacity 

<671 


Lehigh 
sets  the 
standard 


SKUNK 


At.  J.  Jewett  A  Sous, 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“A  square  deal”  to  everyone. 

_ i  Price-list  free. 

Redwood,  N.  Y„  Uepfc.  20 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS! 

Fur  Nows  Magazine  tells  all  about 
trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  raw  furs, 
_  giuseng;  also  lots  of  good  stories 
and  instructive  articles.  Monthly,  $1  a  year.  FREE 
OFFER.  Send  25e.for  3  months’  trial  and  get  “Mink  Trap- 
ping Secrets”  Froo.  Fur  Farming  for  Profit,  new  book.  192 
pp..  cloth  bound. 75c., all  about  raising  fur  bearing  animals. 
Fur  News  Pub.  Co.,  50  W.  24th  St.,  New  York,  Room  520 


sm: 


ATTENTION 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats;  lined  throughout  vith  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  18,  §30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  §75,  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  S15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined, $1%  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  .Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examination  before 
paying  for  them.  Remit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  21, 160  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


Raw  Furs  Wanted! 


Put  your  own  price  on,  and  if  we  cannot 
pay  same  will  return  at  our  expense. 

Write  for  price  list,  it  costs  you  nothing.  Dept.  C. 


WARENOFF  &  KLEIN 

!62  W.  24th  Street  New  York 


SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  tons  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  he  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridge  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  for  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags:  also  “  The  Scboeneu  Fur  Reporter  ” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Uventie,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Fur  shippers 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  trustworthy  price  list 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  houses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience. with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


□  A  \IU  CM  O  Q  highest  cash 

r r  U  It  O  PRICES  PAID 
FOR  SKUNK,  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  ETC. 

We  guarantee  full  satisfaction  or 
return  furs  free  of  charge.  Send 
for  price  list  and  market  reports. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  6  CO. 

46  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Positively  the  Best  Firm  to  Sell  Raw  Furs 

We  pay  all  express  charges  and  charge  no  commission 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  nil 

kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YCU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

can  getforyourfurs  It v ill 
pay  you  to  get  my  price  lists, 
and  ways  of  doing  business 
before  you  sell.  Write  to¬ 
day  without  fail  to 

0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  0  East  Liberty,  0. 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horso  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned,  ffe  guarantee  everything  wo  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  wo  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tolls  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
bides:  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

S71  Lyeil  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,  RAW  PURS 

Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIS  T-I T  PAYS  TO  HAVE  ONE 
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THE  VALUE  OF  COLD  FRAMES. 

After  three  Winters’  test  of  hotbed 
sashes  glazed  with  two  layers  of  glass, 
and  one  Winter,  the  last  one,  especially 
severe,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  something  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  double-glazed  sashes.  Iu  fact,  I  no 
longer  use  a  hotbed  at  all,  for  I  have 
found,  even  in  the  past  Winter,  that  I  can 
sow  here  seeds  of  tomatoes  in  a  cold  frame 
under  the  double-glazed  sashes  the  middle 
of  February  and  have  them  come  right 
along  and  make  strong  plants  as  early  as 
it  is  practicable  to  set  them  in  the  open 
ground.  For  lettuce  growing  in  Winter 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  double- 
glazed  sash.  They  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  single  sashes,  of  course,  but  in 
the  long  run  are  cheaper,  because  they 
save  the  cost  of  straw  mats  and  the  labor 
of  handling  them,  for  in  a  well-banked 
frame  no  frost  ever  gets  into  the  bed, 
even  at  a  zero  temperature  outside. 

This  fact  opens  up  a  wide  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  cold  frame.  Seed  of  the 
Big  Boston  lettuce  sown  in  August  will 
give  plants  for  setting  in  the  frames  later, 
and  in  some  seasons  may  head  before  there 
is  need  for  the  sashes,  but  generally  here 
this  crop  will  come  in  about  Christmas,  the 
sashes  not  being  used,  of  course,  till  the 

nights  get  frosty.  When  the  Christmas 

and  New  Year  crop  is  cut  out  it  is  not 
advisable  to  replant  the  same  frame  in 
lettuce.  But  we  can  follow  at  once  with 
extra  fertilization  with  radishes  and  beets 
sown  in  rows  six  inches  apart.  The  rad¬ 
ishes  grow  off  rapidly  and  are  pulled  out 

before  the  beets  need  all  the  room,  and 

early  in  March  here  the  frame  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  beets  or  the  sashes  re¬ 

moved  to  extra  frames  and  the  beets  will 
be  ready  to  pull  in  April,  while  the  sashes 
will  be  used  for  spotting  out  the  tomato 
plants,  to  get  them  strong  for  their  final 
transplanting. 

The  late  Winter  crop  of  lettuce  is  set 
from  seed  sown  the  middle  of  September. 
These  plants  are  put  into  the  frames  in 
November,  and  when  they  are  cut  out  in 
early  Spring  we  set  a  hill  of  cucumbers 
from  plants  started  in  pots,  under  each 
sash,  and  protect  them  with  the  sash  till 
the  weather  is  settled  and  warm.  The 
frames  where  the  tomato  plants  are 
hardened  off  are  set  with  eggplants,  two 
to  a  sash,  and  the  sashes  kept  over  these 
too  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to 
expose  tender  things.  Another  use  and  a 
very  profitable  one  for  the  frames  is  in 
the  growing  of  cauliflowers.  The  plants 
are  grown  from  seed  sown  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  November  they  are  set 
six  to  a  sash,  ana  the  space  filled  in  with 
Tennis  Ball  lettuce.  The  lettuce  is  cut 
out  during  the  Winter,  and  by  the  first 
of  March  the  cauliflower  plants  are  push¬ 
ing  up  to  the  glass.  They  are  gradually 
hardened  to  the  outer  air  and  the  sashes 
removed  to  other  frames  for  either  toma¬ 
toes,  eggplants  or  cucumbers.  I  have  made 
this  use  of  frames  a  very  profitable  one. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  bought  1,000  sashes 
of  the  old  single-glazed  type,  and  used 
mats  on  them,  and  planted  the  whole  in 
cauliflowers  and  lettuce.  The  cauliflower 
crop  came  off  in  April  and  May  and  paid 
for  the  sashes,  or  $2.50  per  sash,  and  the 
lettuce  was  clear  profit. 

For  Winter  flowers  of  many  sorts  the 
double-glazed  sashes  are  very  valuable. 
Homan  hyacinth  bulbs.  Paper  ‘White  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  other  of  the  Narcissus  tribe  can 
be  planted  in  the  frames  in  the  Fall  and 
brought  into  bloom  in  late  Winter,  and 
after  the  bloom  is  over  the  weather  will 
admit  of  their  being  hardened  off  and  ex¬ 
posed,  and  instead  of  losing  the  bulbs,  as 
in  the  case  of  greenhouse  forcing,  they 
will  mature  finely  while  the  sashes  are 
used  elsewhere.  Here  we  can  also  bloom 
mignonette,  candytuft  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  in  the  frames  under  the  double- 
glazed  sashes.  Tea  roses  propagated  in  the 
Fall  and  established  in  small  pots  can  be 
plunged  in  the  frames  and  wintered  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Violets,  of  course,  do  finely  under 
the  double-glazed  sashes,  and  bloom  finely 
through  the  Winter.  In  fact,  there  are 
numerous  half-hardy  things  that  will  flour¬ 
ish  under  the  double  sashes.  Then  in  Sum¬ 
mer  I  use  the  sashes  for  drying  fruit,  and 
they  do  this  as  effectively  as  a  regular 
evaporator.  w.  F.  massey. 

Maryland. 


HORTICULTURAL  BRIEFS. 

Storing  Caladium  Roots. 

How  can  I  keep  Caladium  bulbs  over 
Winter?  j.  A.  s. 

Ohio. 

Wre  infer  the  plant  meant  is  that  com¬ 
monly  called  Caladium  esculentum  or  ele¬ 
phant’s  ear,  its  proper  name  being  Colo- 
casia  esculenta.  This  plant  rests  during 
Winter,  and  the  roots  may  be  stored  in 
any  dry  place  where  the  temperature  does 
not  reach  the  freezing  point.  Florists  often 
put  them  under  the  greenhouse  benches. 
They  may  be  laid  in  trays  and  put  in  any 
frost-proof  cellar,  if  it  is  dry. 

Aphides  on  Cabbage. 

1.  Aphides  are  so  destructive  to  cab 
bage  here  that  one  can  scarcely  raise  this 
crop.  The  leaves  that  the  insects  are  on 
curl  up  over  them,  and  they  are  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  so  I  cannot 
reach  them  with  spray.  Would  it  be 
practicable  to  cover  a  small  patch  each 
day  with  sheeting  coated  with  paralfin 
and  fumigate  with  bi-sulphide  of  carbon? 
2.  IIow  long  is  required  for  cabbage  plants 
to  mature  after  setting  in  the  field,  when 
they  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frame? 

Hodeo,  N.  M.  i.  w.  b. 

1.  This  insect  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
exterminate,  especially  on  low-growing 
plants.  As  they  live  on  the  juices  of  the 
plants  it  is  impossible  to  poison  them, 
and  any  remedy  employed  in  their  ex¬ 
termination  must  come  in  direct  contact 
with  them.  They  frequently  attack  the 
young  _  cabbage  plants  in  the  seed  bed, 
checking  their  growth  and  sometimes  de¬ 
stroying  the  plants  entirely'.  Dry  road 
dust,  land  plaster,  soot,  or  some  propri¬ 
etary  compounds  arc  all  good,  and  if  plants 
are  well  dusted  while  the  dew  is  on  every 
two  or  three  mornings  for  a  week  or  10 
days,  the  aphides  will  be  pretty  well  ex¬ 
terminated.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  dip  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  fir-tree 
oil  soap,  one  ounce  of  soap  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  at  time  of  setting 
in  the  field.  This  will  destroy  every  in¬ 
sect  on  the  plants,  and  if  the  soil  is  good, 


and  it  should  be  to  grow  good  cabbage 
successfully,  there  is  generally  no  further 
trouble  from  this  insect.  I  do  not  think  it 
practical  to  fumigate  cabbage  in  the  field  ; 
the  labor  required,  coupled  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  uncertainty  of  success,  would  not 
justify  the  effort. 

2.  Early  varieties,  70-00  days,  according 
to  the  condition  of  soil  and  weather,  k. 

Rye  Souring  Soil. 

You  say  rye  plowed  under  might  make 
the  ground  sour.  I  would  like  you  to  ex¬ 
plain  this,  as  I  expect  to  plow  under  rye 
and  Winter  vetch  next  Spring,  and  plant 
to  corn.  j.  a.  s. 

Madisonville,  O. 

The  greatest  danger  is  found  when  the 
rye  is  plowed  under  while  very  green  and 
full  of  sap,  and  the  furrows  left  loose.  In 
warm  weather  the  air  works  in  and  starts 
fermentation.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
plowing  early  before  the  rye  makes  much 
growth,  and  while  tiro  soil  is  cold,  or 
waiting  until  the  rye  is  riper  and  has 
turned  quite  hard.  Another  way  is  to  cut 
the  rye  with  a  mower  and  let- it  wilt  or 
partly  dry  on  the  ground  and  then  plow 
under.  _  The  trouble  mostly  comes  when  j 
the  soil  is  left  open  and  loose  after  turn¬ 
ing  the  rye  under.  This  trouble  can  be  I 
avoided  by  packing  the  soil  hard  with  a 
roller  after  plowing. 

Tree  Protection. 

I  have  a  lot  of  cherry  and  plum  trees, 
planted  last  Spring,  which  I  wrapped  with  ' 
paper  to  protect  from  sunscald.  Should 
wrappings  be  removed  now,  or  should  they 
remain  over  Winter?  I  have  some  peach  i 
trees  which  have  made  a  large  growth  I 
of  soft  wood  and  am  afraid  it  will  not 
stand  severe  Winter  well.  What  is  best 

way  to  protect  them,  and  when  should 
protection  be  used?  I  thought  of  wrap¬ 
ping  the  tops  with  burlap.  J.  w.  m’g. 

Ohio. 

I^eave  the  paper  on  the  trees.  It  may 
help  protect  them  from  mice  and  rabbits. 
The  burlap  plan  might  work  with  a  few 
trees,  but  would  not  be  practical  in  a 
large  orchard.  Spraying  the  trees  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  thick  whitewash  and  keeping 
them  white  through  the  Winter  would 
help.  _ 

Fruit  Varieties. — After  struggling  for 
years  with  the  pear  blight  and  low  prices 
for  pears  I  have  decided  to  dig  out  the 
last  of  1,600  pear  trees.  Had  apples  or 
grapes  of  suitable  varieties  been  planted 
instead  of  these  pears  I  would  now  be 
several  thousand  dollars  in.  To  those  con¬ 
templating  planting  fruit,  let  me  urge  cau¬ 
tion.  Pay  no  attention  to  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  and  but  little  to  the  advice  of 
others.  Plant  only  what  you  know  that  I 
your  immediate  locality  will  grow  well  and 
your  market  pay  well  for.  After  stumbling  j 
around  for  years,  making  mistake  after 
mistake,  I  am  now  concentrating  on  and 
staking  everything  upon  only  two  varieties 
of  grapes,  Delaware  and  Niagara,  and  two 
varieties  of  apples,  Stayman  and  Rome 
Beauty.  franklin  williams,  jr. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


A  new  servant  on  the  farm — 
a  new  necessity  and  a  new 
pleasure — that’s  what  the 
Ford  is  to  the  American 
farmer.  It’s  the  greatest 
time,  money  and  labor  saving 
device  that  the  invention  of 
to-day  has  given  to  the  farm. 

Every  third  car  a  Ford — and  every  Ford 
user  a  Ford  “  booster  ”.  New  prices — run¬ 
about  $525 — touring  car  $600 — delivery 
car  $625 — town  car  $800 — with  all  equip¬ 
ment,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  Get  catalogue  333A 
and  particulars  direct  from  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Wl?¥  I  drilling 

YV  E/JL/Ju  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  hind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  ia  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
S1.00.  ir— 

AGENTS  ^ 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  iS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
..  ,  .  admits  air  to  the  soil.  In! 

A  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  Bwampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 

J  f  t|  f  1  Jackson  s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  W e  also  make  Sewer 
J  *  1  LC.  )  l  ipe,  lied  and  tire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile  etc  Writ* 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  gg  Third  Ave.,  AJbany.  N.y; 


VictorVictrola 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $  1 5  Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 


Victor-Victrola  X 
$75 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 


Victor-Victrola  XI 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


/"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE”/ 


Victor-Victrola  j 

Mahogany  or 


XVI,  $200 

quartered  oak 


The  complete  line 
of  Victor- Victrolas 

Each  year  has  witnessed  important  im¬ 
provements  in  the  development  of  these 
wonderful  musical  instruments,  and  with 
the  complete  line  now  on  exhibition  and 
sale  at  all  Victor  dealers,  it  is  certainly 
well  worth  your  time  to  at  least  see  and 
hear  them.  In  no  other  way  can  you  fully 
inform  yourself  so  easily. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  the  Victor-Victrola.  Write  to  us 
for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  20th  and  Cooper  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


The  instrument  by  which  the  value 
of  all  musical  instruments  is  measured. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles—  the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


New  Peaches. — Plere  is  a  note  from 
J.  W.  Stubenrauch  of  Texas,  which  will 
interest  peach  growers: 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  that  you  have 
lost  quite  some  peaches  with  the  brown 
rot.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  were  mostly 
Salwav.  I  have  had  it  in  years  gone  by 
that  full  half  of  Salway,  Picquet  and  Levy 
would  be  lost  after  a  few  showers  followed 
by  warm  sunshine.  These  old  varieties 
are  not  smooth  enough  ;  they  are  also  too 
fuzzy,  giving  easy  lodgment  to  rot  spores. 
Do  you  not  find  that  the  rot  mostly  starts 
at  either  the  stem  cavity  or  in  the  crease 
of  the  peach?  This  is  my  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  such  peaches  as  Barbara  and  Katie 
“ideal  peaches.’’  They  have  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  tough  skin,  with  but  little  fuzz.  Then 
the  meat  is  packed  so  tight  around  the  pit, 
leaving  no  room  for  cavity  separating  meat 
from  pit.  This  will  prevent  water  entering 
and  thus  causing  decay.  Under  our  con¬ 
ditions  here  there  is  just  as  much  difference 
in  value  between  Barbara  and  Salway  as 
there  is  between  Carman  and  Early  Rivers. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  for  me  to  see  a  rotten 
specimen  of  these  tougher  kinds,  and  those 
are  really  the  kinds  that  we  require  to 
make  the  business  more  profitable. 

Texas.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Mr.  Stubenrauch  has  made  a  perfect 
guess.  The  brown  rot  was  worst  on 
Salway,  next  on  Levy’s  Late.  It  came 
like  a  scourge  after  a  period  of  rain  fol¬ 
lowed  by  warm  weather  without  wind. 

I  think  windy  weather  helps  somewhat 
by  blowing  the  germs  away.  This  idea  of 
developing  smooth  varieties  without  fur 
or  “fuzz”  is  a  good  one.  On  most  of 
the  sanitary  milk  farms  they  make  the 
milkers  shave  off  their  beards — so  as  to 
have  less  lodgement  for  germs!  Fruit 
development  seems  to  be  coming  to  the 
point  where  the  “originators”  are  breed¬ 
ing  and  selecting  for  certain  definite 
points — like  this  smooth  cheek  in  the 
peach.  Two  weeks  ago  we  showed  a 
picture  of  the  Belle  of  Georgia  peach 
as  we  grow  it  here.  This  variety  is 
quite  well  known  as  a  white  sister  of 
Elberta — coming  from  practically  the 
same  lot  of  seed.  The  Belle  is  white, 
very  showy  and  with  good  flavor.  It 
does  well  with  us  and  we  find  it  profita¬ 
ble. 

I  believe  that  if  the  farmers  would  be 
more  ready  and  willing  to  sell  to  home 
consumers  that  the  35-cont  dollar  would  in- 
ci’ease  to  50  and  75  cents.  Yet  it  is  a 
fact  our  local  grocers  are  selling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  that  has  passed  through  the  city 
wholesalers,  over  the  railroad,  and  con¬ 
sumers  here  have  to  pay  at  least  50  per 
cent  more  than  they  ought,  and  our  far¬ 
mers  claim  that  they  do  not  get  as  much 
as  they  ought  to  for  their  produce.  I 
wanted  oats  for  my  chickens  and  got  some 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  Michigan,  yet 
a  farmer  only  two  miles  away  shipped  his 
by  railway  30  miles  to  Schenectady.  It 
looks  unbusiness  like  to  me.  N.  h.  d. 

Many  such  cases  are  reported  to  us. 
Right  here  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
with  towns  at  every  corner  much  the 
same  thing  often  occurs.  I  know 
farmers  who  haul  potatoes  and  fruit 
and  eggs  to  New  York  or  Paterson. 
The  grocers  at  these  little  towns  drive 
to  the  large  cities  and  haul  these  same 
goods  back  to  their  stores.  Often  a 
farmer  on  his  way  to  the  large  city, 
will  meet  a  grocer  coming  back  with 
goods  that  were  hauled  from  the  farm 
the  day  before.  This  farmer  will  pass 
by  the  very  store  where  his  goods  are 
finally  sold.  Now  this  plan  is  all  wrong. 
The  local  market  should  be  thoroughly 
supplied  first  of  all.  That  is  the  best 
chance  to  increase  the  35-cent  dollar. 
When  'we  ship  to  the  big  markets  and 
let  them  ship  back  to  our  own  local 
markets  and  others,  we  make  the  rail¬ 
roads  a  present  of  what  belongs  to  us 
and  increase  the  power  of  the  big  mar¬ 
kets  to  secure  a  monopoly.  The  best 
way  I  can  think  of  is  for  a  dozen  or  15 
good  neighbors  to  combine  and  open  a 
store  of  their  own,  or  arrange  with 
some  good  grocer  to  sell  for  them.  Tee 
great  big  organization  to  control  the 
city  trade  is  out  of  the  question  until 
we  are  trained  to  hang  together  in  small 
units. 


Fall  Sowing  Grain. — Here  is  one 
that  I  cannot  answer  fully: 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  working 
our  lauds  in  the  early  Spring,  we  would 
like  to  prepare  the  land  in  the  Fall  and 
sow  all  the  grain  we  can  before  Winter 
that  will  germinate  well.  Our  idea  is  to 


sow  just  before  the  ground  freezes  for  the 
Winter.  In  the  climate  of  Maine,  can  the 
following  be  grown  successfully :  Timothy, 
Red-top,  clover,  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  oats, 
rye  and  barley,  if  sown  so  late?  If  so,  it 
would  help  us  quite  a  lot.  R. 

Maine. 

The  “Contented  State”  is  too  far 
above  New  Jersey  for  me  to  decide. 
Our  own  experience  is  that  Timothy, 
Red-top,  clover  and  rye,  would  come 
through  fairly  well,  and  make  a  good 
start  in  Spring.  Oats  and  barley  would 
be  likely  to  fail.  I  should  think  the  rape 
would  get  through  safely  an  turnips  do, 
but  I  do  not  know.  There  are  lots  of 
our  people  who  do  know.  Suppose  they 
spread  their  information.  If  we  can 
tuck  our  grain  away  in  the  frozen  soil 
like  pork  in  the  brine  barrel  and  have 
it  come  out  safely  in  Spring  it  would 
help  some  of  us. 

Doubling  Crops  Up. — Not  with  any 
disease  which  would  resemble  stomach 
ache,  but  growing  two  crops  on  the 
same  acre  each  year.  Here  is  what  one 
man  lower  on  down  the  coast  has  done: 

What  I  have  done  successfully  with  15 
acres  of  “poor  land”  in  Ocean  County, 
New  Jersey,  1912.  This  I  have  on  15  acres 
for  1912  :  1,000  cabbages,  extra  fine  ;  100 

bushels  sugar  beets  and  mangels,  extra 
large ;  5  tons  pumpkins ;  200  bushels  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  acre ;  224  bushels  corn,  three 
acres ;  two  acres  oats  and  peas  cut  for  hay, 
four  feet  high ;  one  acre  pearl  millet  cut 
twice,  four  feet  high ;  two  acres  corn  fod¬ 
der,  eight  to  10  feet  high,  cut  green  for 
fodder ;  12  acres  rye  plowed  in  for  corn 
and  cow  peas  (May  20)  ;  two  acres  beans 
and  Soy  beans,  most  luxuriant ;  one  acre 
garden  in  variety  of  vegetables  ;  three  acres 
Crimson  clover  ;  one  acre  Alfalfa  ;  two  acres 
Cow-horn  turnips ;  10  acres  rye ;  six  acres 
cow  peas  plowed  down  for  rye,  Oct.  1, 
1912  ;  two  acres  seeded  to  grass  seed. 

Of  course  I  had  to  double  up  and  hustle 
crops  pretty  lively  to  produce  on  15  acres 
more  than  is  usually  produced  here  on  45 
acres.  Fertilizers :  Manure  and  tillage  did 
the  trick.  Not  a  weed  was  allowed  to  go 
to  seed.  t.  l.  meinikheim. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  know  Mr.  Meinikheim  and  believe 
he  has  just  what  he  says.  But  here  are 
45  acres  in  crops  and  there  are  only 
15  on  the  farm.  What  has  he  got,  a 
three-storied  farm?  Yes,  and  the  Cow- 
horn  turnips  and  Alfalfa  are  elevators 
carrying  Miss  Nitrogen,  Judge  Potash 
and  Prof.  Phosphoric  Acid  up  from  the 
cellar.  We  have  one  piece  of  ground 
here  which  was  in  sod  this  Spring  and 
gave  good  pasture.  This  was  plowed 
and  seeded  to  oats  and  peas.  After 
this  was  cut  the  stubble  was  disked  and 
cabbage  plants  set  out.  Rye  is  seeded 
among  the  cabbage.  Next  year  this  rye 
will  make  fodder  and  then  the  ground 
can  grow  corn  or  potatoes.  Another 
field  gave  us  a  good  crop  of  rye  fodder 
then  a  fine  crop  of  corn  and  now  has 
a  thick  mat  of  clover  and  turnips.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Meinikheim  means.  He 
has  made  his  15  acres  grow  two  and 
three  crops  this  season.  That  is  what 
we  are  coming  to  at  this  end  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  afford  any  longer 
to  let  our  land  lie  bare  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  A  man  came  to  me  not 
long  ago  and  said  “You  are  a  persistent 
cuss!”  I  thought  it  a  great  compliment 
when  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  con¬ 
stant  harping  on  the  value  of  cover 
crops  had  finally  induced  him  to  try 
vetch  and  clover  and  rye.  He  had  made 
a  remarkable  success.  Anyone  can  do 
the  same  if  he  will  only  think  and 
stick  right  to  it.  It  requires  some  bull¬ 
dog  to  hang  to  this  plan  of  cover  crop¬ 
ping  in  the  face  of  what  many  of  the 
neighbors  will  say,  but  bull-dog  blood 
is  worth  while.  I  have  seen  our  hard 
soil  slowly  grow  more  mellow  and  fine 
as  we  plow  crop  after  crop  into  it. 

Can  you  give  any  probable  reason  for 
peaches  dropping  from  trees  just  before 
time  of  ripening?  No  apparent  disease, 
worms  or  injury  of  any  sort.  Trees  are 
rather  old  and  in  henyard,  well  populated. 
Season  has  been  very  dry.  Yards  grew  two 
crops  of  i-ape,  eaten  by  hens.  M.  p.  l. 

There  may  be  some  reason  that  is 
not  apparent.  Grown  in  the  henyard 
the  trees  may  have  been  stimulated  too 
much  and  so  lack  the  power  to  hang  on 
to  their  fruit.  Wood  ashes  or  potash 
and  phosphate  would  give  them  a  better 
grip.  The  dry  weather  last  year  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  fierce  Winter  weakened 
many  old  trees.  They  started  to  load 
up  heavily  with  fruit  but  lacked  the 
vitality  to  carry  it  through.  I  should 
“dishorn”  such  old  trees,  or  cut  them 
back  severely  and  use  wood  ashes  around 
them.  That  will  give  them  new  vigor 
and  grip.  h.  w.  c. 


difference  in  results  is  great 
Tool  requirements  on  the  farm  particularly,  call  for  the  greater 
efficiency,  ease  in  working  and  lasting  qualities  of 

DISSTON 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  alt  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 

This  is  such  an  important  subject  that  we  have  published  a  valuable  and 
handsome  book — “  Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm  .  Every 
farmer  should  read  it  for  helpful  and  valuable  Tool  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  directions  for  the  care  of  Tools  and  other  data. 

Simply  write  for  the  “Disston  Farm  Tool 
Book”,  and  it  will  be  sent  free  by  return  mail. 

“  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  DISSTON.’* 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.O.  Box  JJ537  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


In  buying  tools,  as  in  buying  anything  else, 
the  temptation  is  strong  to  save  something 
on  the  price  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
Yet  the  extra  cost  of  high-grade  tools 
over  inferior  tools  is  small.  And  the 


These  Harrows  Are  For 


Intensive  Tillage 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
“cutaway”;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs  yy  ^ 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame,  W  jW W 


Forged- 
edge 
Oisks 


which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double 
action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 

All  Cutaway 
Single  Action 
Harrows  Are 
Reversible 


double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  ton  gutless  machine  as  desired.  Both 
the  jingle  action  and  the  double  action  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  Cl. ARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp,  and  CLARK  hard - 
mood  journals.  And  remember,  CUTAWAY 
single  action  harrows  are  reversible.  Write 
tor  catalog,  “Intensive  cultivation.” 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839  Mam  street,  Hijigamim,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  “Cutaway >f  implements 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoists.” 


Ireland  Machine  £  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


milieu  <s/foUand 

Stone  Crusher 

Good  roads,  hun^eteS(k^oUa%{to°the 

troughs,  etc.,  wilt  Holland  Stone 

ship  and  make  big  "J,°rr;fey;orWho1  Free 

month’s  trial  free.  Write  for 
catalog  and  low  prices. 

NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE 
Box 41, New 

Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


STORING  DAHLIAS  AND  GLADIOLI. 

Every  Fall  we  are  asked  how  to  treat 
these  roots  in  Winter  storage.  When 
the  Dahlia  plants  have  been  killed  down 
by  the  frost  cut  the  tops  off,  leaving 
about  six  inches  of  stem,  to  which  la¬ 
bels  may  be  attached.  Dig  the  roots  in 
the  morning,  so  the  sun  may  dry  ad¬ 
hering  earth  before  they  are  put  away, 
then  put  in  a  cellar  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  frost.  If  they  are  set  closely 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  then  cov¬ 
ered  lightly  with  earth  or  sand  they 
should  be  plump  and  strong  in  the 
Spring.  If  they  become  very  dry  they 
are  likely  to  shrivel,  so  their  condition 
should  be  noticed,  and  if  a  little  mois¬ 
ture  seems  needed  caver  the  box  with 
paper  and  sprinkle  the  paper.  This  will 
enable  the  soil  to  absorb  moisture  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  wet.  It  is  wise  to 
leave  the  clump  of  roots  entire,  as  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  rot  it  is  likely 
to  gain  entrance  at  the  freshly  broken 
surface.  The  clump  may  be  divided  as 
desired  at  planting  time. 

When  the  Gladiolus  foliage  is  frost¬ 
ed  dig  the  entire  plant ;  many  growers 
leave  the  whole  top  on  while  curing, 
while  others  cut  it  about  five  inches 
from  the  root.  The  Gladioli  are  spread 
out  thinly'  on  shelves,  crates,  or  the 
floor  of  an  airy  shed,  where  the  air 
can  circulate  freely,  but  where  they  are 
fully  protected  from  frost.  When  well 
dried  they  are  packed  away  in  a  dry 
place,  free  from  frost,  the  dried  top,  if 
any  remains,  being  broken  off.  Where 
there  is  but  a  small  quantity,  storage 
in  paper  bags,  hung  up  where  they  will 
not  be  frosted,  is  entirely  practical.  Do 
not  store  any  diseased  roots.  Tube¬ 
roses  may  be  stored  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Gladiolus.  .  e.  t.  r. 


Dishorning  Cherry  Trees. 

H.  F.  TV.  (No  address). — I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  about  dishorning 
peach  trees.  I  know  that  can  be  done 
successfully  by  experience,  but  I  wish  to 
know  if  sweet  cherries  can  be  “dis¬ 
horned”  the  same  as  the  peach. 

Ans. — Cherry  trees  can  be  cut  back 
and  made  to  form  new  tops,  but  not 
with  the  same  success  that  the  same 
operation  can  be  performed  on  peach 
trees.  They  do  not  recover  from  the 
shock  so  well,  as  I  have  observed ;  and 
they  do  not  often  need  such  treatment. 
I  would  only  try  it  in  a  limited  way. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Pear  Trees  Among  Bush  Fruits. 

D.  TV.  8.j  Gilboa,  N.  Y. — We  have  a  small 
field  that  we  intend  to  plant  to  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  principally  black¬ 
berries,  next  Spring,  and  we  contemplate 
planting  pears  and  plums,  with  possibly  a 
few  peaches,  in  every  second  or  third  row 
of  berries,  thinking  the  tree  fruits  will 
come  on  after  the  berries  are  about  gone. 
Shall  we  be  likely  to  make  this  a  success, 
or  is  the  combination  not  feasible?  Will 
the  cultivation  given  the  berries  be  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  the  the  pears?  One 
side  of  this  field  is  more  fertile  than  the 
other.  Should  we  choose  the  less  fertile 
side  for  the  pears? 

Ans. — We  would  like  to  have  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this.  Our  own  experience  in 
planting  pears  and  peaches  among  bush 
fruits  has  not  been  satisfactory.  We 
are  satisfied  that  crown-gall  was  spread 
from  the  berry  roots,  and  the  thorough 
cultivation  and  high  feeding  needed  by 
the  berries  caused  the  pears  to  blight 
badly.  There  is  a  difference  in  varieties 
of  pears  in  this  respect,  but  we  would 
not  advise  high  culture  or  rich  soil  in 
general.  We  would  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  others. 

Peaches  on  Northern  Slope. 

J.  II.  P.,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. — I  have 
about  one  acre  of  land  with  quite  a  steep 
slope  and  exposure  to  the  southeast  that 
I  am  desirous  of  setting  out  in  peaches, 
but  am  told  peaches  will  only  grow  on 
ground  exposed  to  the  west  and  nortn. 
Can  you  advise  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  will  grow  on  this  land,  and  what  va¬ 
rieties  to  use?  The  land  is  quite  high 
and  well  drained,  with  a  light  soil,  and 
has  not  been  plowed  in  12  years  or  more. 
What  fertilizers,  etc.,  besides  lime  and 
barnyard  manure,  and  how  much  to  acre? 

Ans. — Peaches  will  grow  anywhere  if 
the  soil  suits  them.  The  slope  has  little 
to  do  with  their  growing,  but  often  de¬ 
termining  whether  there  will  be  a  crop 
or  not.  The  east  and  south  slopes  re¬ 
ceive  more  of  the  sun  in  late  Winter 
and  Spring,  and  thus  the  trees  in  such 
locations  are  more  likely  to  start  grow¬ 
ing  and  bloom  early.  It  often  happens 
that  the  trees  on  the  east  side  of  a  hill 
will  be  in  full  bloom  while  those  on  the 
north  or  west  slope  will  be  dormant  or 
just  starting  the  buds.  If  a  late  frost 
comes  at  just  this  time  the  buds  on  the 
east  slope  would  be  killed,  while  many 
of  the  others  would  get  through  the 
danger.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  ad¬ 
vising  planting  peach  trees  on  the  north 


and  west  hill  slopes.  In  your  latitude 
peach  growing  is  a  gamble  at  best.  We 
would  never  plant  in  level  valleys,  but 
always  on  the  hills. 

Basswood  Losing  Leaves. 

J.  II.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  have  a 
basswood  or  linden,  tree  that  has  been  on 
my  lawn  for  over  30  years,  and  every  sea¬ 
son,  about  August  1,  it  begins  to  shed  its 
leaves,  and  by  September  15  they  are  all 
down,  or  nearly  so.  The  grass  grows  lux¬ 
uriously  beneath  it.  Each  Spring  I  apply  a 
good  commercial  fertilizer.  What  would 
you  suggest  to  do  this  Fall? 

Ans. — Our  native  basswood  or  lin¬ 
den  is  apt  to  mature  its  foliage  and 
wood  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  tree  on  the 
lawn  should  do  so.  The  only  sugges¬ 
tion  that  I  can  think  of  that  might  pro¬ 
long  its  season  of  growth  is  to  feed  it 
with  some  very  available  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  has  that  tendency  with  fruit 
trees,  and  it  might  and  probably  would 
to  some  extent  on  shade  trees,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  very 
material  change  in  the  time  of  the  leaves 
falling  from  such  treatment.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  dried  blood  and  rich  stable 
manure  all  contain  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Shade  for  Melons. 

In  one  of  your  Spring  issues  a  corre¬ 
spondent  stated  that  muskmelons  planted 
in  corn  would  not  be  attacked  by  blight, 
so  I  plowed  up  a  chicken  yard  24  by  80, 
and  planted  sweet  corn  and  muskmelons— 
three  varieties.  Both  grew  well  and  now 
within  a  few  days  just  before  the  melons 
ripened,  the  blight  has  struck  them  and 
the  vines  are  nearly  gone.  If  any  other 
of  your  readers  tried  this,  will  they  please 
report?  e.  h.  a. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  sorry;  I  had  hoped  my  method  of 
planting  would  prove  good  with  others  as 
with  me.  I  raised  and  ripened  a  good  crop 
of  melons  this  year  as  usual,  when  some 
of  my  neighbors  failed  almost  completely. 
At  any  rate,  E.  H.  A.  got  a  crop  of  sweet 
corn,  which  he  would  not  have  gotten  if  he 
had  planted  his  melons  alone.  k. 


Questions  About  Kalmia. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  are  at  present,  or  have  been,  en¬ 
gaged  in  handling  or  growing  laurel  shrubs, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  for  market?  Do  you 
know  what  the  usual  price  is  for  first- 
class  shrubs  and  what  constitutes  such  an 
one?  What  is  the  method  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  them,  if  from  seed  or  root  cuttings, 
and  how  long  required,  to  become  market¬ 
able?  l.  L.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

A  number  of  dealers  handle  these  plants. 
They  vary  in  price  at  retail  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50.  Most  plants  in  commerce'  are 
obtained  from  the  woods.  The  Kalmia  is 
propagated  by  seed,  sown  in  shallow  pans 
of  sandy  peat  or  sphagnum,  and  kept  in 
a  cold  frame  until  large  enough  to  harden 
off  and  set  outdoors.  The  plant  does  not 
grow  rapidly  at  first.  It  is  difficult  to 
root  cuttings,  but  the  Kalmia  is  some¬ 
times  increased  by  layers.  Named  sorts 
are  veneer-grafted  under  glass,  or  seedling 
stock.  A  first-class  plant  would  be  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form,  and  transplanted  to  pre¬ 
vent  root  injury. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ! 

“  PROUD  AND  ULAD” 

Because  Motbcr  Looked  So  Well  After  Quitting 
Coffee. 

An  Ohio  woman  was  almost  distracted 
with  coffee  dyspepsia  and  heart  trouble. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  the  drug 
— caffeine — in  coffee  was  slowly  but 
steadily  undermining  her  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  and  interfering  with  natural  diges¬ 
tion  of  food.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious 
as  coffee  because  it  contains  caffeine, 
the  poisonous  drug  found  in  coffee.) 

“For  30  years,”  she  writes,  “I  have 
used  coffee.  Flave  always  been  sickly — 
had  heart  trouble  and  dyspepsia  with 
ulcers  in  stomach  and  mouth  so  bad, 
sometimes,  I  was  almost  distracted  and 
could  hardly  eat  a  thing  for  a  week. 

“I  could  not  sleep  for  nervousness,  and 
when  I  would  lie  down  at  night  I’d 
belch  up  coffee  and  my  heart  would 
trouble  me.  It  was  like  poison  to  me.  I  j 
was  thin — only  weighed  123  lbs.,  when 
I  quit  coffee  and  began  to  use  Postum.  1 

“From  the  first  day  that  belching  and 
burning  in  my  stomach  stopped.  I  could 
sleep  as  soundly  as  anyone  and,  after 
the  first  month,  whenever  I  met  any  I 
friends  they  would  ask  me  what  was  j 
making  me  so  fleshy  and  looking  so  well.  1 

“Sometimes,  before  I  could  answer  | 
quick  enough,  one  of  the  children  or  my  ; 
husband  would  say,  ‘Why,  that  is  what 
Postum  is  doing  for  her’ — they  were  all 
so  proud  and  glad. 

“When  I  recommend  it  to  anyone  I  1 
always  tell  them  to  follow  directions  in 
making  Postum,  as  it  is  not  good  to  taste  ! 
if  weak,  but  fine  when  it  has  the  flavor  I 
and  rich  brown  color.”  Name  given  by  ! 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  ■ 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


I 


*  |  AHE  reason  for  the 
great  warmth  and 
delightful  comfort  of 
La  mbsdown  is  its 
thick,  downy  fleece. 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

is  also  remarkably  durable — 
two  seasons’  wear  to  a  gar¬ 
ment.  It  will  cut  your  under¬ 
wear  bills  in  two. 

Your  physician  will  tell  you  that 
the  heavy  fleece-lining  wards  off 
colds  and  promotes  good  health. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

in  separate  and  union  garments,  at 
50c,  75c  and  up.  At  your  dealer’s. 
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W rite  for  Bodygard 
Booklet  No.  48 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  -  New  York 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  2S  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks*  Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


■Increase  Your  Profits^ 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob .  The  cob  lightens  the  ration — 
makes  digestion  easier — helps  to  increase  milk  How  and 
produce  more  tiesli.  lie  sure  you  use 


hew  ^/Ze  tland 


Feed 


These  mills  cut 
smoothly,  stand 


Mills 


clean,  run  easily  and 
up  to  their  work  well  and 
last  many,  many  years. 
Can  be  used  for  corn 
and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
30  days  free.  Our  new  size 
mill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  quote 
low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  11,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  Blinders,  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
CDCC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
mtC  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend.lnd. 
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The 
SURE 
Power 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks!  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable . 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 

Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 

Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  ol 
facts  and  figures. 

Write*  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
vv  rue.  buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
Box  281 ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ISfiEESi 


Save  $8 

Suit  or  Overcoat 

Direct  from  Mill 

$10  to  $22 

Made  to  Measure 

Worth  $18  to  $30 

Write  for 

Free  Style  Book  and 
Samples 

NO  AGENTS 

FI- - 

Your  suit  or 
overcoat  will 
have  the  fashionable  NewYorkCity  look 
and  you  will  save  at  least  one  profit  if 
you  let  us  make  it. 

Fine  materials,  thorough  tailoring  and 
an  absolute  guarantee  to  fit  you  is  our 
offer  backed  by  years  of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Express  Charges 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  fine  woolen  samples  from  which 
to  choose.  A  post  card  request  brings  it  to  you . 

„  .  glen  rock  WOOLEN  CO. 

203  Main  Street  Somerville,  N.  J. 


□ 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


‘/sMoreWater 


raised  and  de¬ 
livered  by  the 


“American’'  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  Not 
cm  ounce  of  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works.  Aurora,  Ill. 

First  Nations!  Bank  Building,  CHICAflO 


ter  when  aud  ™ 

where  you  want  It.  For  your  country  homo— farm,  gar-  ( 
den,  lawn.  Water  pumped  from  nearby  stream,  pond 
or  spring  without  expeneo  of  powor.  Low  In  coat;  high 
a  »  a  inefficiency.  Thousands  of  these 

■  ■■■tc.-anWaa*’  FOSTER  High  Duty  Ram  Pumps 
now  In  use.  Write  today  for  all  laots. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Ill  I 
Trinity  IilJg. , New  York  I 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  • 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emptiea 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  I^"Seaa 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  B.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  HI* 


THE  BEST 
FARM  ENGINE 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 

q"i>' ' 

Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed, 
i Jsaf  Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Few  parts— 1 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces* 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

[  are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
I  and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
I  on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  „  R  3 

j  information  and  details  of  our 
l  special  offer  to  you. 

,  Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
ip\  Engine  &  Pulley  Co, 

(jii'iiyA.  323  Michigan  Avs., 
iV^v.^^LansIng.  Michigan 


Pull  Those  Stumps 


Stumpy  farms  are  money-losing  farms.  You  can’t  mice  bumper  crops 
with  stumps  on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  made  valuable  by  tho 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller— tho  puller  that  is  guaranteed 
tip  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwears  and  outpulls  all  others.  lSyears* 
experience  has  PRO  VF.D  itl  The  ONLY  stumppuller  in  the  world 
L  equipped  with  GENUINE  “RED  STRAND'*  STEEL  WIRE  J 
^  ROPE— the  kind  used  by  tho  U.S.  Government.  Made  of  highest  J 
“ .  grade  Bessemer  steel  in  our  own  big  factory— GU  ARAN  TEED  j 
FOR  5  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handsomo  catalog.  This 
wonderful  book  is  worth  big  money  to  you  if  you  ha  vo  , 
only  a  few  stumps.  We  will  send  it  FREE.  Aotl  A 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
Dept.  33,  Lono  Tree,  Iowa 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  rIfiB  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  mean  business  on  this  matter  of  protecting 
farm  property  from  “sports”  and  pot  hunters.  These 
characters  do  no  end  of  damage  as  they  roam  over 
our  fields.  First  thing  in  a  legal  way  is  to  prove  this 
damage.  We  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  any  reports 
they  can  find  of  such  things.  Let  us  have  experience 
that  you  know  about  or  clippings  from  local  papers. 
We  want  all  the  evidence  possible,  for  there  is  a  big 
battle  coming. 

* 

A  study  of  the  millions  of  words  in  these  farm 
stories  leaves  us  in  a  quandary.  Over  60  stories  were 
submitted,  and  of  these  six  or  seven  show  considera¬ 
ble  power  and  interest.  Yet  there  is  not  one  which 
seems  quite  suitable.  Some  deal  with  sections  of  the 
country  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  readers.  Others  discuss  local  problems  which 
would  be  practically  unknown  in  sections  100  miles 
away.  Still  others  take  up  questions  which,  while 
true  and  strong,  are  we  think,  too  radical  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  book  we  wish  to  give  our  readers. 
Frankly  we  are  obliged  to  state  after  spending  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  study  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  stories  which  can  be  called  exactly  “suitable” 
for  our  purpose. 

* 

We  hear  of  all  sorts  of  contests  being  organized  to 
attract  and  entertain  young  people  at  farm  meetings. 
Most  of  them  are  good  and  useful,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  following:  Offer  substantial 
prizes  of  $25,  more  or  less,  to  young  women  and  girls 
who  will  make  the  best  apple  pie  at  a  horticultural 
meeting.  Let  these  girls  have  flour,  sugar,  butter, 
spice  and  apples,  the  needed  tools  and  a  hot  oven,  and 
then  let  them  alone.  Older  women  who  are  good 
housekeepers  may  supervise  the  contest  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  hungry  men  may  act  as  judges.  The  New 
York  State  fruit  growers  had  a  contest  in  speaking 
between  college  students  which  was  a  success.  With 
all  respect  for  these  young  men,  a  first-class  apple  pie 
will  heat  any  speech  they  can  make.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  suggestion  is  original  with  us.  What  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  first  to  work  it  out?  Let  us  give  the  girls 
a  chance.  The  hand  that  makes  the  apple  pie  will 
save  the  apple  market  of  the  future. 

* 

It  sounds  unreasonable  to  assert  that  the  Balkan 
war  is  affecting  the  market  for  violets  in  New  York, 
but  this  appears  to  be  the  fact.  Whenever  there  is 
a  glut  of  violets,  immense  quantities  are  sold  on  the 
streets  by  Greek  peddlers.  Originally  viewed  rather 
contemptuously,  the  Greek  florists  are  now  recognized 
as  a  helpful  outlet  for  heavy  crops;  they  have  their 
own  florists’  association,  and  in  addition  to  the  street 
venders,  they  include  owners  of  attractive  stores.  The 
trouble  in  the  Balkans  is  now  calling  them  home;  it 
was  recently  estimated  that  at  least  1 1,000  Greeks  had 
left  New  York  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  this 
has  called  away  many  of  the  regular  flower  sellers. 
The  commission  dealers  feel  their  absence,  as  they 
could  he  depended  on  to  move  the  extra  stock  hur¬ 
ried  on  by  warm  sunny  days.  The  poorly  clad  Greek 
peddler,  standing  with  his  tray  of  violets  on  a 
crowded  New  York  street,  does  not  look  a  romantic 
figure;  yet,  in  his  country’s  need,  he  throws  aside  the 
possibilities  of  the  New  World,  and  offers  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  hard-working  life,  just  as  his  forbears  did 
at  Thermopylae. 

* 

Now  comes  the  season  when  letters  pour  in  from 
people  who  want  to  spend  a  Winter  in  the  South. 
Most  of  them  have  an  eye  on  Florida.  Some  of 
them  think  they  can  go  to  that  State,  run  a  farm 
through  the  Winter,  make  a  nice  profit  and  come 
back  in  April  or  May.  As  a  rule  these  people  get 
their  ideas  from  real  estate  agents  who  have  land 
to  sell  or  rent,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  tell  them 
much  about  the  prospects.  The  fact  is  that  this 
scheme  of  going  to  Florida  in  November  to  raise  a 


crop  and  come  away  in  May  is  a  crazy  project, 
doomed  to  absolute  failure  nine  times  in  10.  The 
only  way  such  a  plan  could  be  worked  would  be  to 
have  some  one  on  the  Florida  farm  for  the  entire 
year  to  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition  and  see  that 
crops  are  started.  Even  with  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  failure  seven  times  in  10.  If  the  people 
who  apply  to  us  will  take  advice  they  will  never 
start  for  Florida  unless  they  have  the  price  of  a 
Winter's  hoard  and  a  return  ticket  tucked  away 
somewhere  in  a  safe  place.  They  will  never  buy  or 
rent  land  until  they  have  been  in  the  State  during 
the  hot  and  rainy  season,  and  thus  seen  Florida  at  its 
worst.  Every  year  we  have  an  army  of  wrathy 
gentlemen  marching  up  to  accuse  of  us  “knocking 
Florida.”  The  great  majority  of  them  have  land  for 
sale,  and  in  most  cases  they  could  not  possibly  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  if  visitors  knew  the  country  thoroughly 
and  would  use  as  much  judgment  as  they  would 
about  buying  land  in  the  North.  We  have  no  desire 
to  “knock”  Florida,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  land 
sharks  who  tell  their  lying  fairy  tales  to  sick  or 
credulous  people,  and  bait  their  hooks  with  the  word 
“home,”  we  regret  that  we  cannot  knock  them  with 
a  three-ton  trip-hammer. 

* 

Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  spent  considerable  time  studying  the  agricul¬ 
tural  credit  system  of  France,  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Our  readers  may  well  read  closely  the  articles 
which  are  now  appearing  as  the  result  of  this  study. 
For  some  years  now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advocated 
such  credits — for  a  time  practically  alone.  Now  all 
are  discussing  the  subject.  This  is  encouraging,  for 
it  shows  that  the  idea  has  struck  home  at  last,  and 
cannot  now  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  The  thing  must 
be  started  right.  In  order  to  start  it  right  we  must 
first  understand  just  what  these  European  systems 
are,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  made  successful.  Our  American  conditions  are 
different,  and  must  remain  so  if  our  farmers  are  to 
remain  what  they  should  be.  There  are  some  features 
of  the  European  systems  which  will  serve  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  work  in  this  country,  but  the  details 
must  be  fitted  to  our  own  farm  conditions.  We  hope 
to  suggest  a  general  plan  which  can  he  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  all  classes  of  farmers.  Nothing  else  will 
be  fair  or  adequate. 

* 

Thousands  of  children,  all  the  way  from  toddlers 
up  to  white-haired  men  and  women,  will  grieve  when 
they  learn  that  John  W.  Spencer  is  dead.  He  was 
“Uncle  John”  to  everyone  who  has  anything  of  the 
faith  and  purity  of  childhood  left  in  his  heart.  This 
earnest  and  kindly  man  did  a  work  in  farm  educa¬ 
tion  which  was  not  confined  to  New  York  State — 
but  was  reflected  wherever  children  live  among  the 
trees  and  flowers.  We  never  felt  that  Uncle  John 
Spencer’s  work  was  appreciated  as  it  should  have 
been.  In  the  rush  and  roar  of  this  hustling  age  men 
are  prone  to  regard  only  the  gigantic  forces  of 
business  or  education — which  smash  a  prominent  place 
for  themselves — as  important.  We  forget  the  little 
operations — the  smaller  forces  working  at  the  root  of 
things  which  are  often  just  as  essential/  “Uncle 
John”  did  his  simple,  kindly  work  among  the  chil¬ 
dren — did  it  without  parade  or  flourish  and  did  it 
well.  We  would  like  to  be  one  of  10,000  children  to 
help  raise  a  monument  to  “Uncle  John.”  Let  it  be 
simple  and  plain,  like  the  man.  On  its  face  let  us 
put  these  words : 

Uncle  John  Spencer. 

He  Loved  a  Child. 

* 

A  law  of  New  York  State  prohibits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  “any  product  colored  in  imitation  of 
butter.”  The  oleo  manufacturers  got  by  this  law  by 
skillfully  combining  various  fats  or  products  so  as 
to  give  a  yellow  color  without  “artificial”  coloring. 
In  this  way  they  were  able  to  sell  large  quantities  of 
colored  oleo,  much  of  it  as  butter.  Most  of  the 
legal  cases  brought  to  test  this  matter  were  decided 
in  the  lower  courts  against  the  State  and  in  favor 
of  the  oleo  men.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  lias  now  decided  that  this  law  is  consti¬ 
tutional  and  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  colored  oleo : 

This  prohibition,  decides  the  learned  judge  writing  the 
decision,  is  but  a  proper  exercise  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State  to  render  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter — ‘‘for  it  is 
unfair  trade  to  sell  oleomargarine  to  those  who  want 
butter  and  thus  cheat  them  iu  the  product  furnished.” 

Oleomargarine  may  be  manufactured  and  sold  as  such 
and  those  desiring  are  free  to  purchase  it,  but  the  farmer 
manufacturing  pure  butter  has  a  legal  i*igbt  to  insist  that 
oleomargarine  shall  not  be  sold  as  butter. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  not  fighting  oleo  or  any 
other  butter  substitutes  when  sold  for  just  what  they 
are.  The  law  aims  to  protect  the  purchaser  who 
desires  pure  butter  from  being  served  with  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 


I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  inquiries  from  Massachusetts 
relative  to  Fall  grafting.  I  should  judge  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  that  these  were  the  same  men  who  went  through 
this  section  two  years  ago  advocating  Fall  grafting.  I 
had  an  orchard  set  for  Sutton  Beauty,  which  had  just 
come  into  fruiting  and  proved  to  be  Ben  Davis,  so  I  had 
the  orchard  Fall  grafted,  and  it  turned  out  a  total  failure. 
The  men  did  a  thriving  business  here  for  a  few  weeks, 
earning  as  much  as  $30  iu  seven  hours.  They  were  to 
return  in  the  Spring  and  do  a  large  amount  of  spraying, 
but  they  have  never  put  in  an  appearance. 

Massachusetts.  s.  R.  walker. 

It  seems  that  this  Fall  grafting  fake  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  attention.  Some  of  these  fakers  claim 
they  have  a  new  kind  of  grafting  wax  which  “gives 
life”  to  the  scion  and  makes  it  live  over  Winter.  In 
parts  of  New  England  these  fellows  have  made  more 
money  in  a  week  than  many  honest  farmers  make  in 
six  months.  They  called  at  one  place  and  saw  a  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  “That  paper  is  edited  and  printed 
by  a  lot  of  old  ladies,”  was  their  comment.  The 
old  ladies  present  their  compliments  to  these  gentle¬ 
men.  If  they  will  kindly  call  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
we  will  try  to  make  the  visit  instructive  and  useful. 

* 

On  page  1134  are  two  articles  on  game  laws.  The 
New  Jersey  case  is  a  typical  one  in  sections  near  the 
large  towns.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Sitzer,  the  prosecutor  of 
Middlesex  Co.,  refers  us  to  the  State  game  laws 
when  asked  what  protection  New  Jersey  offers  a 
farmer.  The  law  clearly  outlines  trespass'  and  game 
law  violations  and  gives  the  penalty.  The  section 
which  most  interests  Jersey  farmers  is  the  following: 

Any  person  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  by  the  owner, 
occupant,  lessee  or  licensee,  or  any  officer  of  the  law,  taken 
before  any  of  the  justices  or  courts  mentioned  in  this  act 
as  having  jurisdiction.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  failure  to  pay  a  fine  imposed 
as  provided  in  this  act.  the  said  justice  or  court  before 
whom  the  convicition  is  had  may  commit  such  persons  to 
the  county  jail  until  such  fine  is  paid. 

In  theory  nothing  could  be  finer  than  that.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  collar  the  “sport”  and  drag  him 
before  a  justice.  But  suppose  he  refuses  to  be  col¬ 
lared?  Imagine  a  farmer  of  small  size  alone  at  the 
back  of  his  farm  without  weapons  opposed  to  three 
or  four  half  drunken  “sports”  with  a  motor  car  near 
at  hand !  He  may  not  require  a  warrant,  but  it  would 
require  great  nerve  to  tackle  such  a  crowd.  The  only 
way  we  see  is  to  form  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee 
among  the  neighbors,  with  signals  which  all  will  obey 
when  needed.  A  few  meetings  of  that  sort  would 
advertise  that  section  as  a  poor  place  for  a  “sport.” 

* 

You  cannot  fail  to  see  the  great  value  of  Richard 
Haughton’s  article  on  Alfalfa.  It  is  so  simple  and 
clear  that  a  child  might  make  use  of  it.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Haughton  started  out  to  ask  questions  of 
his  soil.  Ordinarily  you  must  wait  until  warm 
weather,  when  the  soil  is  in  a  smiling  or  receptive 
mood,  and  then  lose  one  season  applying  lime  or 
various  fertilizers  and  figuring  out  the  results.  No 
one  cares  to  lose  a  season,  and  the  cost  of  such  ques¬ 
tioning  is  more  than  most  of  us  care  to  assume.  So 
Mr.  Haughton,  instead  of  going  to  the  soil,  made  the 
soil  come  to  him  in  small  wire  pots.  The  theory  was 
that  these  small  quantities  of  soil  would  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  entire  fields  in  a  sort  of  toy  performance  which 
would  answer  the  questions.  This  proved  to  be  true. 
Seeds  planted  in  these  pots  and  limed  or  fertilized  in 
various  ways  told  the  story  by  their  growth.  From 
the  picture  we  see  what  happened.  The  pots  wherein 
lime  and  inoculated  soil  was  used  gave  the  seed  their 
start  and  growth.  As  the  field  results  proved,  this 
answered  the  question  as  well  as  an  acre  experiment 
with  costly  fertilizers  and  time  would  have  done,  for 
by  following  out  the  answer  made  by  that  pot  the 
Alfalfa  which  we  see  in  the  picture  was  obtained. 
Here  then  is  a  chance  to  introduce  useful  agricultural 
work  in  our  rural  schools.  These  wire  pots  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made.  The  scholars  can  collect 
samples  of  soil  from  the  different  farms  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  under  the  teacher’s  direction  plant  seeds, 
use  lime  and  chemicals  and  learn  the  crop  needs  of 
every  farm  or  field.  Can  you  think  of  any  more 
interesting  work  for  the  scholars  this  Winter?  Mr. 
Haughton  deserves  great  credit  for  his  work  and  the 
money  and  time  he  has  spent  in  obtaining  accurate 
records.  He  is  willing  to  go  out  to  schools  and  farm¬ 
ers’  gatherings  to  tell  the  story  fully. 

BREVITIES. 

If  your  stock  is  run  down  it  may  be  your  own  fault 
Keep  them  clean,  feed  them  grain,  charcoal,  >alphur  and 
6alt. 

An  English  apiarist  is  reported  to  have  produced  a  race 
of  stingless  bees,  a  cross  between  Cyprian  and  Italian. 
They  are  said  to  be  fine  workers,  with  unusual  resistance 
to  disease. 

The  American  Association  of  Tanners,  in  conference  at 
Chicago  October  25,  predicted  another  increase  in  the  price 
of  shoes  unless  American  farmers  produced  more  cattle, 
and  thus  produce  more  hides. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  2. 

With  its  unenviable  record  of  oppres¬ 
sive  landlordism  and  discouraged  ten¬ 
antry,  Ireland  to-day  offers  its  proprie¬ 
tary  farmers  the  best  terms  for  financ¬ 
ing  farm  purchases  to  be  found  in  any 
country  that  I  have  studied.  When  the 
Irish  tenant  succeeds  in  making  fair 
terms  with  the  landlord  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of^a  farm  the  government  steps 
in  and  loans  the  full  purchase  price  on 
a  67-year  payment  basis.  The  new 
owner  pays  less  than  four  per  cent,  an¬ 
nually  on  the  purchase  price  of  his  farm 
and  in  67  years  the  debt  is  liquidated 
through  these  payments.  The  difficulty 
in  Ireland  is  that  the  tenant  is  not 
often  able  to  make  satisfactory  terms 
for  the  purchase.  The  large  land  own¬ 
ers  are  usually  appointed  land  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  these  commissioners  natu¬ 
rally  favor  themselves,  so  that  as  long 
as  the  tenant  can  be  forced  to  pay  in 
rent  a  larger  return  than  the  owner 
could  hope  to  realize  from  the  use  of 
the  money,  he  refuses  to  sell.  Besides, 
the  land  is  often  mortgaged  up  to  nearly 
its  actual  value,  and  it  is  only  through 
excessive  rents  that  the  landlord  is  able 
to  squeeze  out  any  net  income  at  all. 

If  the  landlords  would  sell  -the  farms 
every  tenant  in  Ireland  would  become  a 
proprietor  under  the  favorable  system 
of  government  loans  and  easy  payments 
covering  the  period  of  an  average  life¬ 
time. 

The  Landschaften  system  of  Germany 
has  been  repeatedly  described.  In  it  a 
number  of  farmers  pool  their  credits, 
borrow  on  their  combined  resources  and 
loan  the  money  to  the  individuals  of 
their  association.  It  is  used  by  the 
peasant  farmers  with  small  acreages  and 
small  means.  These  farmers  are  all  of 
one  class  financially,  socially  and  intel¬ 
lectually.  The  system  would  not  be 
adapted  to  American  conditions,  where 
large  and  small  farmers  in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  progress  and  wealth  are  found 
in  the  same  community.  A  large  farmer 
with  large  means  would  not  be  expected 
to  pool  his  property  to  secure  a  loan  for 
the  small  farms  of  his  neighborhood. 
The  small  farms  would  be  of  little  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  if  he  required  a  loan. 
The  system  is  adapted  only  to  farmers 
of  a  given  class.  It  is  used  in  Germany 
for  the  peasant  class,  and  while  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amounts  to  large  sums,  the  in¬ 
dividual  loans  are  insignificant.  The 
large  German  farmer  looks  to  other 
sources  for  his  loans. 

The  Germans,  however,  have  banks 
specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
loaning  money  on  farm  mortgages.  The 
mortgages  become  assets  of  the  banks, 
and  against  these  the  banks  are  author¬ 
ized  by  law  to  sell  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  mortgages  held.  The  interest 
they  are  allowed  to  charge  on  the  mort¬ 
gages  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rate 
realized  on  the  debentures.  The  banks 
operate  under  a  very  definite  and  most 
exacting  law,  with  government  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  gives  the  debentures  a  stable 
value,  and  they  are  regarded  as  the  very 
best  form  of  security  by  both  large  and 
small  investors.  This  stability  floats 
them  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  usually  as 
low  as  government  bonds ;  and  under 
the  arrangement  the  interest  rate  on 
farm  mortgages  is  low.  These  private 
banks,  operating  under  general  laws, 
and  subject  to  the  most  stringent  super¬ 
vision  and  detailed  inspection,  have  out¬ 
stripped  the  Landschaften  associations 
five  to  one  in  volume  of  business.  Their 
debentures  carry  a  rate  of  3(4  to  4  per 
cent,  and  their  mortgages  are  written  at 
4(4  to  4(4  per  cent  Yet  on  this  small 
margin  the  volume  of  business  is  so 
great,  and  the  securities  so  stable,  the 
banks  pay  from  6  to  14  per  cent,  annual 
profits  on  their  capital  stock. 

There  is  something  significant  in  the 
fact  that  these  independent  banks  with¬ 
out  special  privilege  or  subsidy  from  the 
government,  but  subject  to  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  supervision,  have  in  a  few  years 
actually  written  about  five  times  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  the  older 
Landschaften  associations  with  their 
years  of  accumulated  business  and  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  from  the  government. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Five  bankers  well  known 
in  Memphis,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City 
and  other  cities,  who  have  been  on  trial 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  charged  with  conspir¬ 
acy  to  defraud,  were  found  guilty  October 
23  by  a  Federal  jury.  \V.  C.  White,  ex¬ 
director  of  the  All  Night  and  Day  Bank 
of  Memphis  and  the  Union  Trust  Company 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  also  named  in  the 
indictment,  was  acquitted.  Those  con¬ 
victed  are :  E.  L.  Ilendrey,  ex-president  of 
the  Memphis  All  Night  and  Day  Bank;  H. 
C.  Wynne,  ex-president  of  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  All  Night  and  Day  Bank ;  Abner 
Davis,  ex-president  of  the  All  Night  and 
Day  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City  ;  C.  A.  Bonds, 
ex-president  of  the  Kansas  City  All  Night 
and  Day  Bank,  and  J.  H.  Brooks,  ex-direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Bank  and  head  of  a 
local  lumber  company. 

Katmai  Volcano,  which  caused  great  dam¬ 
age  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  adjacent 
islands  last  June,  Is  said  to  be  in  violent 
eruption  again.  The  mail  steamer  Dora 
reported  by  wireless  October  25  that  she 
was  anchored  off  Whale  Island,  unable  to 
proceed  further  westward  on  her  voyage 
to  Dutch  Harbor  on  account  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  caused  by  falling  volcanic  ash. 

Otto  J.  Peterson,  general  manager  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Philadelphia,  was  fined  $50  and  costs  by 
Magistrate  Carey,  October  25,  on  charges 
of  allowing  girls  under  18  years  to  work  all 
night  in  the  sugar  refinery.  The  convic¬ 
tion  is  the  direct  result  of  the  work  of 
women  who  have  formed  the  Consumers 
League.  These  women  picketed  the  plant 
aud  questioned  the  girls  as  they  left  their 
work.  The  women  learned  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  work  at  8  o’clock  at  night 
and  worked  until  6  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
with  45  minutes  for  lunch.  After  gather¬ 
ing  the  evidence  the  women  turned  it  over 
to  the  State  factory  inspector,  by  whom 
the  charges  were  made.  Several  employes 
testified  against  the  manager. 

After  considering  the  Becker  case  in  New 
York  for  seven  hours  and  53  minutes,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  October  24  of  mur¬ 
der  in  the  first  degree.  The  trial  has  been 
a  costly  one.  The  cost  of  taking  the  tes¬ 
timony  amounted  to  about  $1,100.  Each 
one  hundred  words  was  termed  a  “folio” 
and  priced  at  20  cents.  The  District  Attor¬ 
ney  was  charged  with  the  bill,  and  the 
agreement  made  that  if  Becker  was  found 
guilty  $500  each  would  be  charged  for  the 
two  copies  to  go  to  Mr.  McIntyre  and  the 
Governor.  This,  however,  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  trial,  for  it  was 
estimated  that  it  cost  $700  a  day  to  run 
the  court.  For  one  thing,  each  juror  re¬ 
ceived  $3  a  day  for  sitting  in  the  case,  and 
was  boarded  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  at 
$10  a  day.  The  six  attendants  who  watched 
over  the  jury  received  the  same  service  at 
the  same  cost.  That  trip  to  England  As¬ 
sistant  District  Attorney  De  Ford  took 
to  bring  back  Coupe  cost  the  State  $2,000. 
There  were  sixteen  policemen,  a  lieutenant 
and  a  captain  stationed  outsido  the  court¬ 
room.  Their  combined  salaries  amounted 
to  about  $1,000  a  day.  William.  Shapiro, 
driver  of  the  car  which  took  Herman  Ros¬ 
enthal's  murderers  to  the  Mctropole,  signed 
an  affidavit  October  29  in  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  saying  that  the  men  in  his 
car  on  the  night  of  the  killing  were  Dago 
Frank,  Gyp  the  Blood,  Whitey  Lewis  and 
Lefty  Louie.  Becker  was  sentenced  Octo¬ 
ber  30  to  die  in  December. 

Alarm  clocks,  gumshoes,  nitroglycerine 
cans,  tags  from  dynamite  packages  and 
wires  were  produced  before  the  jury  at  the 
“dynamite  conspiracy”  trial  at  Indianapolis 
October  26,  and  identified  by  Martin  J. 
Hyland,  chief  of  police  of  Indianapolis,  as 
having  been  taken  from  the  vaults  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  on  the  night  that 
J.  .T.  McNamara  was  arrested.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  packages  of  dynamite  also  were 
identified  by  Chief  Hyland.  All  the  ex¬ 
hibits  which  were  introduced  bv  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  sustain  its  contention  that  the 
45  defendants  now  on  trial  are  equally 
guilty  with  the  McNamara  brothers  and 
Ortie  E.  McManigal  in  causing  explosions 
were  piled  in  heaps  on  the  floor  before  the 
jury. 

Three  train  robbers  stopped  an  M.  K.  & 
T.  train  near  Eufaula,  Okla.,  October  28. 
They  detached  the  passenger  coaches, 
forced  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  run  the 
engine,  mail  and  baggage  cars  across  the 
burning  trestle  and  again  bring  the  en¬ 
gine  to  a  stop,  while  they  dynamited  and 
looted  the  express  safe.  The  loss  amounts 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

With  the  departure  of  the  steamship 
Patris,  of  the  Greek  National  line,  carrying 
1,300  Greek  reservists  back  home,  and  the 
Sant’  Anna,  of  the  Italian  line,  taking 
1,400,  officials  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Union 
said  October  26  that  about  11,000  Greeks 
have  left  New  York  for  home.  Of  these 
6,800,  it  was  said,  have  been  sent  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Union, 
while  about  3,000  men  have  borne  the  cost 
of  the  journey  themselves.  Mr.  M.  Litsas, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  steamship  transj 
portation,  said  that  about  $210,000  has 
been  provided  by  the  union,  while  the  cost 
to  the  men  who  paid  their  own  transpor¬ 
tation  has  been  about  $120,000.  More 
Montenegrins  and  Servians  left  October  26 
than  on  any  day  since  the  war  started,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  Servian  Con¬ 
sul  General.  The  Touraine,  of  the  French 
line,  carried  500 ;  the  America,  of  the 
Italian  line,  300 ;  the  Philadelphia,  of  the 
American  line,  200,  and  the  Majestic,  of 
the  White  Star  line,  100.  Altogether,  it 
was  said,  between  2,300  and  2.400  have  left 
up  to  date,  most  of  them  Montenegrins. 
A  party  of  75  Macedonian  Bulgarians  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  from  Torcr*''  on  their 
way  home.  They  said  that  20  more  are 
to  follow. 

Tarantulas,  hundreds  of  them,  drove  40 
workmen,  October  28,  from  a  steamship 
they  were  breaking  up  at  Philadelphia  and 
caused  a  call  for  the  fumigating  ship  Brat¬ 
ton.  the  Government  vessel  which  has  been 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  rid  incoming  steam¬ 
ships  of  rats.  The  vessel,  the  steamship 
Venice,  had  been  used  to  carry  fruit  from 
Jamaica.  The  tarantula  frequently  has 
been  found  in  fruit  cargoes  and  iii  this 
case  bred  with  rapidity  in  the  abandoned 
vessel. 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Harmer  Rubber 


Reclaiming  Company  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  October  28,  destroyed  that  plant  and 
the  hotel  owned  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Brewing  Company,  as  well  as  a  store 
owned  by  George  N.  Gerhart.  The  loss 
will  exceed  $100,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  General 
Education  Board,  which  handles  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller  funds,  announced  October 
25  that  it  is  about  to  begin  fre.e  agricul¬ 
tural  demonstrations  for  the  farmers  of  the 
North.  Having  perfected  an  organization 
in  the  South,  where  $695,700  has  already 
been  spent,  they  will  now  do  the  same 
for  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
Two  appropriations  were  made,  one  of 
$1,500  for  St  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 
and  another  of  $8,000  for  four  counties  of 
Maine — Washington,  Kennebec,  Oxford  and 
Cumberland.  The  fund  for  St.  Lawrence 
County  will  be  dispensed  under  the  dircct- 
tion  of  the  State  Agricultural  School  at 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  that  of  Maine  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  plan  as 
outlined  is  for  a  practical  demonstration 
of  scientific  agriculture  upon  the  farms  of 
a  district.  A  man  owns  a  farm  which  is 
not  paying.  An  expert  goes  to  him  free 
of  charge,  studies  his  farm  and  his  meth¬ 
ods,  tells  him  what  crops  to  raise  for  his 
soil  and  how  to  raise  them.  Ilis  object  is 
to  remain  there  until  he  can  show  the 
farmer  how  to  make  his  farm  pay.  This 
also  is  preliminary  to  the  farm  community 
schools,  the  plans  for  which  are  not  yet 
perfected.  When  this  is  done  it  is  hoped 
that  the  board  will  be  able  te  work  out 
in  practical  life  what  the  Farm  Life  Com¬ 
mission  talked  about. 

Pittsburg’s  fight  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living  got  another  setback,  October  29, 
when  Henry  Phipps  and  his  sons,  John  S. 
and  Howard  Phipps,  began  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  a  farmers’  market  house 
on  the  Allegheny  River  wharf  beOween 
Federal  and  Sandusky  streets.  The  city 
appropriated  money  to  erect  this  building 
after  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  seek¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  had  agi¬ 
tated  the  matter  for  months.  Mr.  Phipps 
and  his  sons  assert  that  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  would  obstruct  the  light  and  air  that 
are  offered  as  inducements  to  tenants  in 
the  Fulton  office  building,  one  of  the  Phipps 
properties. 

The  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  thirty-sixth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Syracuse,  December  10-13,  in 
the  State  Armory.  The  convention  will 
embrace  every  phase  of  dairying  from  the 
production  of  milk  to  its  manufacture  in 
the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
buttermilk,  etc.,  and  machinerv  for  per¬ 
forming  the  manufacture  of  the  different 
products  will  be  on  exhibition.  E.  H. 
Dollard  of  Ileuvelton  is  the  president  of 
the  association  and  W.  E.  Griffith  of 
Madrid  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  Com¬ 
missioner  Calvin  J.  Huson  has  promised 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  the  convention  a 
success  and  will  participate  actively  both 
in  his  official  capacity  as  Commissioner 
and  as  director  of  the  association. 

OBITUARY. — John  Walton  Spencer,  edu¬ 
cator,  died  at  Ithaca,  October  24.  He  was 
69  years  old.  Mr.  Spencer  practically 
founded  the  extension  courses  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  including  the  farm¬ 
ers’  reading  course.  His  courses  in  nature 
study  for  children  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
and  early  became  interested  in  scientific 
agriculture.  He  joined  the  staff  or  the 
State  Agricultural  College  in  1S97,  retir¬ 
ing  under  the  age  limit  several  years  ago, 
but  continuing  to  give  occasional  lectures. 

Edwin  Beckman  died  October  26  at  the 
old  Beekman  homestead,  in  Middletown, 
N.  J.  He  was  69  years  old,  had  been  a 
large  fruit  grower  for  many  years,  and  was 
considered  an  authority  on  scientific  farm¬ 
ing.  He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  BALKAN  WAR. — The  Bulgarians 
have  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks. 
After  three  days’  fighting  the  important 
strategic  town  of  Kirk  Kiliseh,  east  of 
Adrianople,  was  captured  October  25,  and 
1,200  prisoners  taken,  besides  some  Krupp 
and  other  guns,  with  ammunition  and 
stores.  The  Turks  retreated  toward  Bunar- 
hissar  and  Viza,  on  the  main  road  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  They  fought  a  rearguard  ac¬ 
tion,  but  in  this  Bulgarians  were  again 
victorious.  The  battle  lasted  two  days, 
during  which  the  town  was  bombarded. 
Under  cover  of  heavy  artillery  fire  the  Bul¬ 
garian  infantry  attacked  the  Turkish  posi¬ 
tion  on  two  sides,  and  finally  carried  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  October  30  the 
Montenegrins  were  still  shelling  Scutari, 
and  the  capture  of  the  place  seemed  near. 
Adrianople  was  also  closely  invested.  The 
Ottoman  government  has  sent  a  long  list 
of  articles  which  will  be  treated  as  contra¬ 
band  of  war  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington. 

PARCELS  POST. — Postmaster  Morgan 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  following  features  of  the  domestic  par¬ 
cels  post  regulations  which  go  into  effect 
on  January  1 : 

“That  distinctive  parcels  post  stamps 
must  be  used  on  all  fourth  class  matter 
beginning  January  1,  1913.  and  that  such 
matter  bearing  ordinary  postage  stamps 
will  be  treated  as  ‘Held  for  postage.’ 

“That  parcels  will  be  mailable  only  at 
post  offices,  branch  post  offices,  lettered 
and  local  named  stations  and  such  num-' 
bored  stations  as  may  be-  designated  by 
the  postmaster. 

“That  all  parcels  must  bear  the  return 
card  of  the  sender,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  accepted  for  mailing.” 

Unless  these  requirements  are  carried 
out  Postmaster  Morgan  says  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  packages  may  not  be  promptly 
handled  and  the  public  will  be  inconveni¬ 
enced. 


Cows  sell  from  $60  to  $125.  Hogs.  $8.50 
to  $10  live.  Eggs,  36  cents;  cheese.  16 
cents;  butter,  35  cents;  hay,  $12  to  $15; 
potatoes,  40  to  50  cents  bushel,  and  rot¬ 
ting.  Frost  held  off  until  October  16  and 
there  has  not  been  any  freeze  yet.  Crops 
are  very  good  here.  Cows  are  giving  the 
usual  amount  of  milk  which  sells  for  $1.40 
per  100  pounds  and  goes  to  Boston. 

South  Dorset,  Vt.  a.  l.  b. 


Just  finished  digging  13  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes.  One  field  of  three  acres  yielded 
about  200  bushels  to  acre,  one-half  of 
which  are  decayed.  The  other  field  of  10 
acres  (one-third  the  hills  were  missed) 
yielded  about  125  bushels  to  acre,  only 
small  portion  of  which  were  rotted,  pos¬ 
sibly  10  to  12(4  per  cent.  The  smaller 
field  blighted  earlier  than  the  others,  re¬ 
sult  many  more  bad  tubers.  The  larger 
field  did  not  show  scarcely  any  blight  until 
after  October  1.  Here  was  a  case  where 
spraying  for  blight  would  have  been  a  big 
investment.  It  is  hard  work  to  make 
the  average  farmer  see  it,  however.  I  feel 
sure  the  potato  crop  is  over-estimated  in 
this  neck  of  the  woods,  also  that  decay  is 
going  to  cut  a  big  figure  in  the  number 
of  merchantable  potatoes.  Buyers  at  our 
station  began  at  40  cents,  but  soon  dropped 
to  35,  and  do  not  want  them  at  the  latter 
figure.  c.  i. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dame  nature  seems  to  be  putting  her 
best  side  out  for  the  past  week  and  has 
given  us  some  beautiful  Fall  weather,  and 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  appreciate  it 
than  the  farmer.  There  was  so,  much  rainy 
weather  during  the  Summer  that  you  can 
find  hardly  a  farmer  “caught  up”  with  his 
work.  The  work  of  corn  cutting,  potato 
digging  and  silo  filling  has  progressed  ra¬ 
pidly  during  the  past  week.  Two  silo  fill¬ 
ers  have  blown  to  pieces  in  this  vicinity 
during  the  past  week,  but,  strange  to  say, 
no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  A  hole,  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through,  was 
made  in  a  barn  by  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
machines. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  is  rather  va¬ 
ried,  an  occasional  piece  hardly  worth 
the  digging  on  account  of  rot,  some  fields 
about  half  rotten  and  others  with  hardly  a 
rotten  potato.  We  have  dug  over  900  bushels; 
plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  vegetables,  apples 
and  canned  fruits  in  the  cellar,  and  a  little 
popcorn  to  fill  up  with  now  and  then  make 
us  thankful,  and  we  feel  that  we  live  in  a 
land  of  peace  and  plenty.  k.  m.  s. 

Chardon,  O. 


We  cannot  make  the  reports  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  conform  with  the  Government  re¬ 
port,  401,000,000  bushels.  We  are  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  points  on  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tral,  in  Maine,  and  throughout  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  We  know  that  there  is 
rot  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  especially 
on  the  low  lands  or  in  the  low  places  in 
the  fields,  but  the  rot  is  not  extensive.  The 
general  opinion  regarding  Aroostook  County 
crop  is  that  it  is  about  75  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop ;  Cobblers  being  the  best 
yielder-  Mountains  are  also  a  good  crop, 
but  being  of  medium  size  the  yield  is 
slightly  less  per  acre  than  usual.  Red 
Bliss  yielded  very  light.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Maine  Central  crop  is  also  averag¬ 
ing  medium  size,  the  out-turn  being  about 
200  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  not  a 
large  yield  for  that  section  ;  if  anything 
it  is  less  than  the  usual  yield.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  there  is  a  bumper  crop  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  also  been  advised 
that  around  Buffalo  they  have  plowed  up 
fields.  We  know  that  the  stuff  arriving 
in  this  market  all  shows  more  or  less  rot ; 
few  if  any  cars  are  coming  sound.  Some 
cars  have  been  almost  half  rotten.  No 
doubt  much  of  this  rot  develops  in  transit, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  shows  that  the 
potatoes  are  affected  and  not  of  good  keep¬ 
ing  quality. 

The  largest  handlers  in  Philadelphia  of 
Pennsylvania-grown  potatoes  report  these 
sections  as  well  cleaned  up,  as  usual  at 
this  season,  and  that  there  is  no  surplus. 
Chester  County,  Delaware  County  and 
Bucks  County  are  well  cleaned  up,  but 
Lehigh  and  Berks  Counties  both  have  large 
yields  and  the  movement  just  fairly  under 
way.  New  Jersey  stock  is  also  now  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up,  although  it  cleaned  up 
about  a  month  later  than  usual.  Our  let¬ 
ters  from  Michigan  would  indicate  that 
they  have  a  good  crop.  From  all  reports 
from  Ohio  the  advices  are  that  they  have 
a  small  crop  of  inferior  quality,  and  we 
have  also  heard  that  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  are  short  about  15  per  cent  of  last 
year.  We  have  been  trying  to  side  the 
situation  up  ourselves,  but  reports  are  very 
conflicting.  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  their  pre¬ 
liminary  estimate  have  over-estimated  the 

crop.  E.  S.  WOODWARD  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  schedule  of  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  New  Jersey  has  been  arranged  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture :  November 
7,  Cologne;  November  8,  Hammonton ;  No¬ 
vember  9,  Blue  Anchor;  November  11,  Har- 
mersville ;  November  12  and  13,  Mullica 
Hill ;  November  14,  Sergeantsville ;  No¬ 
vember  15,  ltingoes ;  November  18,  New 
Market  and  Fair  Lawn ;  November  19, 
Aequaekanonk  ;  November  20  and  21,  Vine- 
land  ;  November  22  and  23,  Burlington ; 
November  25  and  26,  Shiloh  ;  November  27, 
Williamstown  ;  November  29,  Farmingdale ; 
November  30,  Toms  River ;  December  2, 
Haddonfield  ;  December  3,  Elmer;  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  Marlton  ;  December  5,  Englishtown  ; 
December  6  and  7,  Moorestown  ;  December 
9,  Layton ;  December  10,  Branchville ;  De¬ 
cember  11,  Newton ;  December  12,  Blairs- 
town  ;  December  14,  Stanton ;  December 
16,  Woodbine ;  December  17,  Cold  Springs ; 
December  18  and  19,  Woodstown ;  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  Freehold;  December  21,  Cranbury 
and  Mount  Ilolly  ;  December  23,  Columbus  ; 
December  24,  Hopewell. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Headlee,  who  has  just 
assumed  his  new  duties  as  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  will  attend  most  of  the  insti¬ 
tutes  and  will  lecture  on  “Combating  In¬ 
sect  Pests”  and  similar  topics.  Another 
new  feature  this  year  will  be  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Edith  Charlton  Salisbury,  the 
well-known  lecturer  on  farm  subjects,  who 
will  speak  on  “Three  Meals  a  Day  in  the 
Farmer’s  Family”  and  other  interesting 
topics.  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  New  Brunswick,  as  well 
as  widely  known  agriculturists  from  other 
States  will  speak  on  subjects  of  vital  and 
practical  interest  to  farmers. 


Butter.  25 ;  eggs,  20 ;  beef,  four  to  five 
cents;  potatoes.  25  to  30;  rye,  60;  chick¬ 
ens.  nine  to  10 ;  apples.  No.  1,  40  cents. 
Mayfield,  Mich.  w.  F.  j. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS 
MONKS. 

High  on  a  hill  in  the  Orient  land 

Stands  a  convent,  old  and  gray ; 

At  the  midnight  knell  of  its  chapel  bell 

All  the  monks  arise  to  pray. 

And  sweet  is  the  legend  they  tell  to  me, 

And  sweet  may  it  be  to  thee ; 

For  the  monks  they  pray,  as  their  beads 
they  say. 

For  the  sleepless  on  land  and  sea. 

For  all  who  awake  to  suffer  or  sigh, 

And  for  all,  O  Christ,  who  sin — 

The  incense  of  prayer  floods  the  silent 
air, 

And  rises  the  holy  hymn. 

High  in  their  nook  on  the  steep  mountain 
side, 

Which  rises  fair  from  the  sea, 

When  tapers  burn  low,  through  the  dim 
aisles  go 

Monks  praying,  perchance,  for  thee. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

A  set  of  dress  hangers  in  a  cretonne 
case  is  an  attractive  gift  which  takes 
up  little  room  in  a  trunk.  Skirt  hang¬ 
ers,  which  clip  the  waistband  flat  and 
thus  hold  the  skirt  in  place  should  be 
included  with  coat  hangers.  A  useful 
little  gift  for  a  traveler  or  automobil- 
ist  is  six  small  towels  in  a  flat  cretonne 
case;  emergency  wash-cloths  are  also 
put  up  in  the  same  way. 

* 

Here  are  specially  nice  baked  apples : 
Peel  and  core  apples.  Mince  some  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  and  mix  them  with  equal 
quantities  of  butter  and  granulated 
sugar.  Stuff  the  mixture  into  the  cavity 
left  after  coring  the  apples.  Place  them 
on  a  pie  plate  that  has  been  buttered. 
Brush  each  apple  with  melted  butter 
and  dredge  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar.  Let  them  bake  until  tender  and 
serve  either  hot  or  cold  with  cream. 
Nutmeg  may  also  be  sprinkled  over 
the  apples  if  desired.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
while  baking  the  fruit,  to  pour  a  little 
hot  water  around  it  into  the  pan  so 
that  the  dripping  will  not  candy  but 
form  a  delicate  syrup. 

* 

A  woman's  national  fire  prevention 
association  is  now  being  formed,  Mrs. 
Eva  Macdonald  Valesh,  of  New  York, 
leading  in  the  movement.  The  loss  of 
life  and  property  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  is  so  enormous  and  so  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  that  there  is  crying  need  for 
reforms  in  this  line.  We  think  women 
in  rural  communities  should  give  this 
matter  thought,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
topic  for  the  Grange.  Many  farmhouses 
are  inflammable  in  construction,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  special  danger  through 
an  inadequate  water  supply.  The  wom¬ 
an’s  part  is  to  avoid  danger  within  the 
house;  the  man’s  to  see  that  fire-fighting 
conveniences  are  both  within  and  with¬ 
out.  The  most  common  cause  of  fatal 
fire  accidents  to  women  is  the  use  of 
gasoline  in  cleaning.  Not  only  is  the 
slightest  spark  dangerous,  but  an  ex¬ 
plosion  may  result  from  friction,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  confined  place.  The 
best  place  to  do  any  gasoline  cleaning 
is  right  out  of  doors.  Another  cause 
of  domestic  fires  is  the  stuffing  of  greasy 
rags  into  a  close  closet,  under  the  stairs 
or  back  of  the  stove,  with  resultant 
spontaneous  combustion.  Dusters  used 
for  cleaning  lamps  are  risky  under  these 
conditions,  and  in  one  case  we  knew 
the  minute  leakage  of  kerosene  from  an 
oil  stove,  stored  away  without  empty¬ 
ing,  caused  spontaneous  combustion  in 
some  rags  beneath  it.  Trash  or  rags 
stored  away  near  an  attic  chimney  may 
be  a  source  of  danger ;  keep  things 
cleared  up,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  have 
a  rubbish-burning  bee  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary. 

* 

After  several  seasons  of  the  short 
or  elbow  sleeve,  we  are  now  ordered  to 
wear  our  sleeves  long,  except  for  dress 


occasions.  Even  the  women  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  short  sleeves  for  daylight 
wear  on  account  of  their  inappropriate¬ 
ness  became  gradually  reconciled  by 
comfort  and  convenience;  one’s  sleeves 
kept  clean,  wore  longer,  and  gave  free¬ 
dom  and  comfort  impossible  in  wrist  or 
knuckle  length.  The  first  long  sleeves 
last  Spring  were  usually  close-fitting, 
very  tight  below  the  elbow,  with  a  frill 
falling  over  the  hand,  and  running  up 
the  outside  of  the  sleeve  almost  to  the 
elbow.  This  has  been  used  so  much  as 
to  be  commonplace,  and  newer  models 
are  shown  in  which  the  long  plain 
sleeve  flares  out  over  the  hand,  while 
buttoned  very  tight  at  the  wrist,  usually 
it  comes  down  to  the  knuckles.  Full 
sleeves  of  bishop  shape,  gathered  into 
deep  tight  cuffs,  are  also  favored,  and 
these  are  often  joined  into  a  dropped 
armhole  ending  one-third  of  the  way 
down  to  the  elbow.  This  is  a  favorite 
style,  as  it  gives  the  long-shouldered 
effect,  and  also  enables  freedom  of 
movement.  The  various  types  of  bishop 
sleeve  are  much  liked  for  separate 
blouses.  Another  type* shown  has  a 
tight  cuff  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  a 
draped  portion  above  it.  Some  of  the 
new  sleeves  figured  are  merely  a  re¬ 
vival  of  those  worn  30  years  ago.  In¬ 
deed,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  the 
next  innovation  in  fashion  will  be  the 
tight  basques  and  tie-back  skirts  of  the 
early  eighties.  The  English  play  “Mile¬ 
stones,”  now  running  in  New  York, 
deals  with  the  fortunes  of  the  same 
families  through  three  generations.  The 
three  acts  deal  with  three  periods,  1860, 
1885  and  1912.  Both  costumes  and 
household  decorations  copy  with  much 
fidelity  the  fashions  of  the  period,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  study  the 
changes  there  depicted.  To  modern 
taste  the  crinolines  of  the  first  act  and 
tie-backs  of  the  second  are  equally  ridic¬ 
ulous,  and  we  can  see  comfort  and  good 
sense  in  the  modern  costume,  in  spite 
of  its  many  critics. 

Pie  for  Every  Season. 

A  green  tomato  pie  is  a  convenient 
Fall  dessert  and  is  liked  in  my  own 
family.  For  the  crust  sift  one-half 
teaspoon  ful  baking  powder  and  a  little 
salt  with  one  heaping  cup  pastry  flour, 
and  cut  into  it  with  a  knife  one-third 
to  one-half  cupful  shortening.  Line  a 
deep  pie  tin  and  fill  with  pared  and 
sliced  tomatoes  just  ready  to  ripen.  Add 
one-half  cup  sugar,  a  dust  of  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  vinegar  and  sprinkle 
slightly  with  flour.  Scatter  tiny  lumps 
of  butter  over,  flour  well  with  nutmeg, 
put  on  top  crust  and  bake  slowly. 

.  Another  Fall  pie  for  the  country 
dweller  has  a  filling  of  elderberries, 
ripe  and  black.  Add  sugar  to  taste  and 
one  tablespoonful  vinegar.  Use  no 
spice.  Cover  with  a  top  crust.  I  strip 
ripe  elderberries  from  their  stems,  stew 
them  in  their  own  juice  and  can  them 
for  Winter  pies,  adding  the  sugar  and 
vinegar  when  the  pie  is  made. 

My  recipe  for  squash  pie,  a  Fall  and 
Winter  dessert,  is  simple:  One  and  one- 
half  cups  stewed  and  sifted  squash 
mixed  with  one  cup  of  hot  milk.  Add 
one-half  cup  sugar,  a  stingy  half-tea- 
spoonful  salt,  a  pinch  of  ginger,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  ful  cinnamon,  one  egg 
beaten  slightly. 

For  a  Spring  and  early  Summer 
dainty  try  this  recipe  for  rhubarb  pie, 
which  suits  me  better  than  any  other 
that  I  have  used :  Cut  the  rhubarb  into 
half-inch  lengths  with  the  red  skin  on 
in  the  Spring.  But  it  must  be  peeled 
later  in  the  'season.  Fill  pie  tin  level 
full  of  rhubarb.  Mix  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  flour  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  then 
beat  in  one  egg  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  rhubarb.  Cover  with  a  top 
crust,  tucking  the  edges  well  under 
lower  crust  that  no  juice  may  escape. 
Rhubarb  may  be  stewed  in  its  own  juice 
and  sealed  in  glass  jars  for  Winter  pies. 

In  front  of  my  house  is  a  beautiful 
young  cherry  tree  that  bears  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  large  red  sour  cherries.  In 
the  early  Spring  it  is  a  marvel  of  lovely 
white  bloom,  in  the  early  Summer  its 
rich,  ripe  fruit,  which  willy-nilly,  we 
share  with  the  robins,  furnishes  ma¬ 
terial  for  our  favorite  cherry  pie.  Stone 


a  scant  quart  of  cherries.  Mix  V/2  cups 
sugar  with  one  tablespoonful  flour.  Add 
to  the  stoned  cherries  and  mix  all  well 
together.  Line  a  pie  tin  with  good 
crust,  fill  with  the  mixture  and  cover 
with  a  top  crust  that  has  three  or  four 
small  slits  cut  in  the  centre.  The  top 
crust  for  tomato,  rhubarb  and  all  fruit 
pies  must  be  slit  in  a  similar  manner 
to  let  the  steam  escape. 

I  have  tried  many  variations  of  the 
apple  pie  and  like  best  a  crust  made  of 
whole  wheat  flour  with  baking  powder 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  shortening, 
the  apples,  medium  size,  cut  into 
quarters,  pared  and  cored,  the  quarters 
cut  lengthwise  into  eighths  and  ar¬ 
ranged  symmetrically  in  the  tin,  piling 
up  the  centre  a  little  with  smaller  cut 
pieces  of  apple;  a  half  cup  of  sugar, 
with  a  half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
well  mixed  in,  sprinkled  evenly  over, 
then  a  dotting  of  tiny  bits  of  butter,  a 
thin  top  crust  with  three  narrow  dia¬ 
monds  cut  from  the  centre,  a  good  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  a  cup  of  creamy 
milk  and  a  piece  of  rich  cheese  to  ac¬ 
company  my  share  of  the  pie. 

An  every  season  pie  except  seasons 
of  too  high  price  for  eggs  is  “State  of 
Maine  custard  pie.”  Line  a  deep  pie 
plate  with  good  paste ;  make  a  thick 
standing  rim  around  the  edge,  scalloped 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  by  plac¬ 
ing  both  thumbs  on  one  side  of  the  rim 
of  crust  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
apart,  forefingers  exactly  opposite 
thumbs  on  the  other  side  of  rim,  bring¬ 
ing  thumbs  together  and  forefingers  to¬ 
gether  carrying  the  pinched  crust  along, 
and  repeating  around  the  rim.  Beat 
four  eggs  with  two-thirds  cup  sugar, 
add  one  pint  new  milk,  a  little  salt, 
and  a  flavoring  of  nutmeg  or  lemon. 
Bake  slowly  until  custard  is  firm.  Never 
let  custard  boil  in  the  oven.  Frosting, 
white  of  one  egg  well  beaten  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar.  If  spread  on  while 
the  pie  is  hot  it  will  be  sufficiently 
cooked.  Brown  in  oven  if  desired. 
The  credit  for  this  recipe  must  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Yates  of  Round  Pond,  Maine, 
from  whom  I  obtained  it  over  20  years 

ago.  LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 
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bright  and  cheerful  as  the  city  home 
by  installing  a  Dayton  Electric  Lighting 
outfit.  Turn  a  switch  and  flood  your 
premises,  house,  bam,  gateways  and 
driveways,  with  brilliant  electric  lights. 

Complete  outfit,  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switch  board,  storage  batteries,  etc..  S250.00  up, 
according  to  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheaper  to 
operate,  cleaner  and  safer  than  any  other  light. 
Write  for  complete  information  today.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  wonderfully 
convenient  lighting  system. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 


Largest  man 
vfacturers  of 
Ignition  and 
.Lighting 
■Apparatus 
exclusively 
in  the  V.  8. 


231  St.  Clair  St. 


Dayton. 


Ohio 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 


HOW 
TO 

From  KEROSENE(Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
leading  oil-burning  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  I -amp 
Is  the  most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  I 
as  much  light  as  the  Rayoand  other  lamps] 
tested.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  ] 

Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  elec- 1 
trie.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin  « 
we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on®»— >-  1 0  Pays 

AGENTS  WANTED  TRIAL 

Experience  unnecessary.  Every 
home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent 
Bold  over  1000  on  money  back 
guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  I 
8800  worth  In  15  days.  Evenings  made  prod-  9 

table.  Ask  foragents  prices  and  trial  offer,] _ _ 

MAKTLE  LAMP  COMPANY.  376  AlaAAio  DaUdiog,  CHICAGO.  IL 


Heart-Felt  Thanks 

Mrs.  Wise — “Well,  Anty  Drudge,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again!  Sit  right  down.  I  can’t  stop  ironing,  be- 
•  cause  John’s  got  to  go  to  town  tomorrow,  and  I  want 
to  go  with  him.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  you  telling 
me  about  Fels-Naptha  Soap  I’d  have  been  at  my 
washing  yet,  and  no  chance  of  going.  But  today  I 
got  through  before  dinner,  and  didn’t  feel  tired.” 

It  is  wonderful  what  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
will  do,  and  with  so  little  trouble  and  such  a 
saving  of  time  and  strength.  It  will  clean  any¬ 
thing  practically  by  itself,  because  it  works 
for  you  as  well  as  with  you.  It  dissolves  the 
dirt,  so  that  when  you  come  to  wash  it  out 
you  don’t  have  to  rub,  rub,  rub  until  you  are 
tired  and  the  clothes  are  worn  out.  It  cleans 
paint,  nickel  and  brass  and  fine  laces  and 
heavy  blankets  as  well  as  it  washes  clothes. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  use  cool  or 
lukewarm  water,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and 
half  the  time  and  strength  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using,  and  your  work  is  done. 

Covered  by  the  Red  and  Green  Wrapper.  Made  in  Philadelphia 


1912. 
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“If  You  Can’t  Smile.” 

In  the  anteroom  of  a  certain  hospital 
was  once  seen  a  notice  posted  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  for  the  benefit  of  visitors, 
and  it  read  something  like  this:  “Don't 
speak  a  discouraging  word  here;  keep 
your  sad  looks  for  other  places,  and  if 
you  can’t  smile,  don’t  go  in !”  What 
excellent  advice  for  hospital  visitors, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  applied  to 
other  than  those  who  visit  such  places? 
It  is  a  part  of  a  nurse’s  duty  to  appear 
bright  and  cheerful  before  her  patients, 
and  doctors  usually  cultivate  the  same 
spirit,  for  they  have  learned  the  great 
value  of  cheerfulness  in  the  sick  room, 
and  we  know  how,  in  the  home  or  on 
the  street,  the  bright  smile  and  cheery 
words  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  have 
often  helped  us.  When  next  we  go  to 
call  upon  a  neighbor  who  is  sick  or  in 
trouble  let  us  remember  this — “If  you 
can’t  smile,  don’t  do  in” — and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  kept  from  saying  any 
discouraging  thing,  for  with  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  turned  up  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  be  gloomy  or  pessimistic. 
There  is  more  difference  to  the  patient 
than  you  may  imagine  between  the 
greetings:  “You  are  feeling  better  to¬ 
day,  aren’t  you?”  and  “You  are  not 
looking  so  well  as  you  did  a  few  days 
ago.”  Unless  there  is  real  improvement 
and  you  can  speak  of  it  with  truth,  it 
is  much  better  to  avoid  personal  re¬ 
marks  and  take  the  patient’s  mind  from 
himself  by  bright,  animated  talk  of 
things  outside. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  we 
had  more  ready  smiles,  more  hearty 
laughs  and  everyday  cheeriness  in  our 
homes  there  might  be  less  need  of  hos¬ 
pital  visitors.  Give  the  little  ones  the 
bright  smiles,  fathers  and  mothers, 
though  you  may  not  always  feel  like  it; 
they  turn  to  you  as  flowers  to  the  sun, 
and  we  are  failing  sadly  as  parents  if 
we  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  a  gloomy, 
fault-finding  atmosphere.  A  naughty 
child,  when  expecting  punishment  of 
some  kind,  is  often  completely  con¬ 
quered  by  seeing  a  sweet,  forgiving 
smile  on  his  mother’s  face,  when  a 
scolding  or  whipping  would  have  only 
hardened  him. 

Suppose  a  phonographic  record  could, 
without  our  knowledge,  be  made  of  the 
exact  words  and  tones  we  used  dur¬ 
ing  just  one  day  to  those  in  the  home; 
then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  we 
could  hear  that  record  reproduced? 

The  old  people  need  the  sunny  smile 
and  the  cheery  greeting;  they  have  got¬ 
ten  where  they  feel,  it  may  be,  in  the 
way,  not  of  much  use,  and  the  future 
has  not  the  brightness  for  them  that  it 
used  to  have,  but  a  little  attention  paid 
them  by  someone  younger,  a  little 
thoughtful  kindness  and  the  hopeful 
thought  instilled  into  them  that  the  best 
is  yet  to  be,  and  that  they  are  still 
needed  in  the  world,  then  the  dark 
despondency  vanishes  and  life  seems 
once  more  worth  the  living. 

About  the  children  once  more.  Let 
us  always  try  to  send  them  off  to  school 
with  a  cheery  “goodby;”  the  teacher 
will  find  them  better  pupils  because  of 
this,  and  they  and  we  will  have  a  hap¬ 
pier  day  for  it.  Let  us  help  to  store 
their  minds  with  only  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  of  their  home  life,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  after  years  these  recol¬ 
lections  may  be  to  them  a  source  of 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort. 

Some  people  are  born  with  the  happy, 
hopeful  temperament,  and  fortunate  are 
they  who  possess  such,  but  they  who 
are  naturally  despondent  may  cultivate 
the  opposite  spirit  by  a  cheerful  habit 
of  thought ;  we  surely  may  be  what  we 
will  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  sunny,  happy-hearted  people  who 
are  loved  the  best,  who  most  influence 
us  for  good.  The  short  and  simple 
obituary  “She  was  always  so  pleasant” 
seems  to  me  a  beautiful  one,  and  she 
who  merited  it  lived  a  life  which  we 
might  well  emulate.  mrs.  c.  s.  h. 


Dried  Beef ;  Dried  and  Corned  Liver. 

Can  anyone  give  me  a  tested  recipe  for 
preparing  dried  beef  on  the  farm,  also 
dried  or  smoked  beef  liver?  I  wish  to  dry 
some  of  our  home-killed  beef.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  who  have  tried  to  dry  beef 
say  the  results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
Who  can.  give  experience  in  this  line? 

n.  w.  D. 

We  asked  a  farm  housekeeper  in 
Ohio,  who  has  had  a  gootf  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience,  for  an  answer  to  this  question, 
but  she  says  none  of  her  neighbors  have 
ever  succeeded  in  preparing  dried  beef 


equal  to  that  sold  commercially.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
knows  how  and  who  can  give  us  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  thus  preparing  beef. 

Mrs.  Rorer  advises  corning  a  beef 
liver  for  one  week  in  a  strong  pickle, 
then  hanging  up  to  dry  in  a  cool  place, 
but  our  friend  who  tried  this  says  it  did 
not  keep  properly,  and  was  very  unde¬ 
sirable.  Who  can  give  us  advice  on 
this  point  also? 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7464  semi-prin¬ 
cess  dress  for  misses  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  4j4  yds.  36  in.  wide, 
with  1J4  yds.  of  lace  to  finish  as  shown 
in  front  view,  for  16  year  size.  7601 
semi-princess  dress  in  tunic  effect,  for 
misses  and  small  women,  16  and  18 
years.  3y2  yds.  36  in.  wide,  with  124 
yds.  27  in.  wide  for  panels  and  lower 
portion  of  skirt,  lj4yds.  of  lace  for 


sleeve  frills,  for  16  year  size.  7354 
blouse  with  vestee,  34  to  42  bust,  1^4 
yds.  36  in.  wide,  with  l/2  yd.  18  in.  wide 
for  yoke  and  collar,  24  yd.  21  for 
vestee  and  9  yds.  of  banding,  for  med¬ 
ium  size.  7553  two-piece  skirt  with 

side  panels  and  V-shape,  22  to 
30  waist,  2%  yds.  36  in.  wide, 

with  lyl  yds.  any  width  for 

panels,  for  medium  size.  7342  girl’s 
dress,  4  to  8  years.  583  and  417  embroid¬ 
ery  patterns.  224  yds.  36  in.  wide,  with 
yd.  27  for  the  trimming,  for  6  year 
size.  7595  child’s  pointed  yoke  dress, 

1,  2  and  4  years.  2  yds  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  with  3%  yds.  of  insertion,  1 


yd.  of  edging  to  make  as  shown,  for  2 
year  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7529  girl’s 
sacque  nightgown,  10  to  16  years.  4  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  for  12  year  size.  7080 
square  yoke  nightgown  for  misses  and 
small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  5l/2 
yds.  of  material  36  in.  wide,  1*4  yds.  of 
edging  to  trim  as  shown,  in  16  year  size. 
7511  square  yoke  nightgown,  34  to  46 
bust;  5  yds.  36  in.  wide,  2  yds.  of  band¬ 
ing,  3  yds.  of  edging,  for  medium  size. 
7233  child’s  pajamas,  2  to  6  years.  2% 
yds.  36  in.  wide,  for  4  year  size.  6323 
boy’s  pajamas,  6  to  14  years,  4*4  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  for  10  year  size.  Price  of 
each  pattern  10  cents. 


Describes  200  Good  Things  to 
Eat  at  Close  to  One-Half 
Usual  Prices 

A  million  families  will  each  now  save  $50 
to  $150  per  year  on  what  they  eat.  And  they 
will  live  as  well  or  better  than  before!  All  because 
of  a  wonderful  book,  now  ready  for  mailing:,  which 
describes  and  in  many  cases  pictures  some  200 
groceries  of  best  Quality  at  lower  than  wholesale 
prices,  and  over  500  other  household  supplies  at 
actual  factory  prices. 

Our  groceries  are  sold  to  you  at  the  prices  your 
grocer  pays  his  wholesaler.  Many  of  them  aro  sold 
to  you  for  less— because  wo  handle  them  in  lnrger 
quantities  than  most  wholesalers  and  consequently 
can  buy  closer  nnd  offer  them  at  smaller  margin  of 
profit.  Our  other  household  supplies  (there  are  fully 
600  of  them)  are  sold  to  you  at  the  actual  factory  prices, 
which  ore  just  about  half  the  usual  store  prices. 

No  wife  or  husband  who  cares  to  save  will  lose  a 
moment  in  getting  this  Cut  Price  Book.  It  is  not 
mailed  broadcast,  but  it  is  free  to  the  head  of  any 
family  that  asks  for  it. 

Our  Prices  Do  Their 
Own  Talking 

The  prices  quoted  in  this  daring  book  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  revenl  at  a  moment’s  glance  a  sheer  fall 
of  15  to  60  per  cent  below  usual  prices. 

To  prove  that  there’s  no  lessening  of  quality,  we  per¬ 
mit  one-half  of  any  package  to  be  used  as  a  test,  wholly 
atonr  risk.  If  you  think  the  goods  are  not  A1  quality, 
return  what’s  left  and  we  will  refund  all  your  money, 
freight  cost  and  everything. 

We  further  guarantee  prompt,  safe  delivery  and  a 
plan  which  makes  freight-charges  amount  to  practi¬ 
cally  nothing,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

Remember,  this  guarantee  is  given  by  Larkin  Go., 
manufacturers  of  established  national  reputation.  In 
business  37  years.  Over  2,000,000  customers. 

Why  Can  We  Cut  Prices 

Why  can  we?  Because  we  sell  direct  to  you.  the  con¬ 
sumer.  and  save  you  the  retni  lers’  profits  and  expenses. 
Because  we,  oursolvcs,  manufacture  most  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  we  offer,  or  handle  them  in  such  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  that  their  cost  is  reduced  to  rock-bottom .  Because 
we  are  dependent  for  our  profit  ou  the  number  of 
orders  we  receive,  not  on  the  size  of  each,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  content  with  the  smallest  margin  of  profit 
possible  on  each  individual  order. 

With  our  tremendous  buying  power— created  by  onr 
two  mil  lion  and  more  customers— fow  if  any  can  obtain 
such  advantageous  prices  on  raw  materials  as  we.  And 
you  are  the  ones  to  profit— you  are  the  ones  who  get 
the  benefit  of  our  unrivalled,  low  factory  and  near¬ 
factory  prices. 


Name. 


Address. 


LARKIN  COMPANY 

Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family  and  want  yout  I 

Cut  Price  Grocery  Book.  } 
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Book  Will  Come  by  Return  Mail 

We  quote  fancy,  imported  tea  at  36c:  36c  coffee  nt  26c: 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  35  percent  below  retail; 
highest  grade  flour — well,  what’s  the  use— there  are, 
in  all,  700  articles  you  can  get.  And  when  you  order$10 
worth  of  other  articles  you  may  add  26  lbs.  of  the  best 
guaranteed  sugar  at  4c  a  lb.  Think  of  it!  Wecan’there 
describe  and  price  one-tenth  of  what  we  have  to  offer 
or  explain  our  great  plan.  To  get  acquainted,  send  in 
the  coupon  above— or  a  postal.  That  brings  the  Out 
Price  Book.  We  prom  iso  you  some  rnre  surprises.  If 
you  write  today  you  will  get  the  Book  by  return  mail. 

L&rkttt  Cxk 


Dept.  17 


[7] 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


'r  60c  Tea  for  10c 

POSTPAID.  Your  choice  of  Ceylon,  Japan 
or  Oolong.  Try  the  quality  of  our  goods. 

McKINNEY  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  House 
184  State  Street,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 
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Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is 
fleece-lined— soft  and  porous.  It 
absorbs  all  moisture  and  carries  oft 
the  waste  matter  that  leaves  the  body 
through  the  pores.  It  permits  the 
skin  to  breathe  and  keeps  it  per¬ 
fectly  dry— thus  protectingthe  body 
from  sudden  chills  or  changes  of 
temperature.  No  outside  cold  can 
come  in— no  body  heat  escapes. 
Those  who  work  out  of  doors  or  in 
draughty  places  and  those  who  are 
susceptible  to  colds  or  pneumonia 
will  find  perfect  protection  in 


Wright’s  Spring  Needle  Underwear 
has  an  elasticity  that  makes  it  fit 
perfectly  and  hold  its  shape  under 
extreme  hard  _  u  _f<. 

usage.  Ask  your  >  Lsn  1  ° 

dealer  to  show  SPRlHGrfCx] NEEDLE 
you  the  under-  ~trade\A7mark 

thfsaiabeie-rlng  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 

WEIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


A  Kai&Kvazoe  S 


Trade  Mark 
__Registered 


Direct  to  You 


Stove 

Shipped 

The  Day : 

Your 

Order 

Arrives 


Latest  Improved  Styles 

At  $5  to  $40  Less 

The  high  quality  Kalamazoo  line-over  400  stoves 
and  ranges — now  better  than  ever.  New  devices  such  as 
glass  oven  door.  Prices  reduced  to  a  point  of  saving  you 
$5.00  to  $40.00.  In  addition,  we  offer  30  Days’  Trial— 360 
Days’  Approval  Test — $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee. 

Over  200,000  customers  say  our  plan  is  right— you’ll 
say  so  too. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  All 


400  SB"- 
free  l** 


the  inside  secrets  of  stove  making  and  stove 
selling.  All  the  Kalamazoo  line  illustrated  and 
described.  Reduced  Factory  prices  quoted  on 
everything.  You  need  our  big  stove  book  as 
a  reference  anyway.  Send  for  it  NOW  and 
study  it.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 114  .  Please 
mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
We  make  Furnaces  and  Gas  Stoves  too.  Ash 
for  special  catalogs  if  interested. 
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THE  RURAI)  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  KINKS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

How  We  Took  Them  Out. 

Part  I. 

The  older  a  man  gets  the  more  “set” 
he  becomes  in  his  methods  of  living. 
He  ponderously  plods  along  in  the  same 
old  dusty  rut,  moving  round  and  round 
in  his  little  ring,  each  revolution  just  a 
trifle  slower  than  the  last,  until  there 
comes  a  day  when  he  stops.  Worn  out, 
he  goes  back  to  his  original  elements, 
and  his  son  plods  on  in  his  father’s  foot¬ 
steps.  For  years  he  has  traveled  in 
the  same  well-beaten  track.  With  eyes 
cast  down  he  has  seen  nothing  but  the 
dust  at  his  feet.  Around  him  have 
spread  green  meadows  and  fresh  pas¬ 
tures,  but  nothing  has  intervened  to 
shake  him  from  his  well-beaten  rut.  He 
has  moved  along  in  full  sight  of  those 
green  fields  as  though  he  were  bereft 
of  all  his  senses.  He  has  never  seen 
the  green  pastures,  he  has  never  even 
caught  the  odor  from  the  verdant  fields. 
His  eyes  obscured  by  the  dust  he 
raised,  he  has  dragged  on  into  oblivion. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  shake  a  farmer  out  of  a  rut. 
Once  he  has  acquired  a  method  of  do¬ 
ing  any  particular  thing,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  following  that  method  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  There  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  respect  in  men,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  country  or  a  country  itself. 
Each  section  of  our  country  has  its 
“ruts.”  We  speak  of  them  as  “customs,” 
but  they  are  the  same  old  “ruts”  in  dis¬ 
guise.  And  the  older  the  country  the 
deeper  its  ruts,  the  more  hide-bound 
its  customs. 

It  is  custom  that  makes  the  section 
of  the  State  of  New  York  where  I  live 
a  dairy  country;  one  of  those  “ruts” 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 
Our  forbears  broukht  with  them,  when 
they  came  here  to  carve  their  homes 
from  the  wilderness,  a  few  cows.  These 
cows  thrived  upon  our  mountain  grasses, 
they  multiplied,  withstood  the  severe 
Winters,  and  for  these  reasons  our  fore¬ 
fathers  dubbed  this  section  of  the  State 
a  dairy  country.  Since  that  time  we 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  we 
are  distinctly  a  dairy  section ;  so  rnany 
times,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  shake  off 
the  name — we  cannot  break  away  from 
the  custom  of  raising  cows.  A  few 
progressive  men  have  had  the  courage 
to  lift  their  eyes  from  the  dust  at  their 
feet  and  look  over  into  the  refreshing 
green  of  the  surrounding  meadows,  but 
they  are  merely  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  Most  of  those  independent, 
self-thinking  farmers  have  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  new  ventures,  but  your 
real  dairy  farmer  cannot  even  see  their 
successes;  he  still  croaks  dismally  from 
the  bottom  of  his  rut,  shakes  hjs  head 
sadly,  keeps  on  kicking  up  the  dust  and 
repeats  his  time-worn  phrase :  “It’s  no 
use  tryin’,  you  can’t  raise  nothin’  but 
cows  in  these  mountains.” 

I  admit  that  we  do  have  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  grazing  land,  mountainous, 
stony  and  thin  soiled.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  level  places,  the  sloping  side 
hills  and  the  valleys  are  very  fertile  and 
can  be  cultivated.  And  these  tillable 
places  more  than  make  up  for  the  un- 
tillable  spots.  The  cattle  that  were 
first  brought  into  this  valley  were  small, 
hardy,  dark  red,  half-wild  individuals, 
undoubtedly  a  degenerate  offshoot  from 
the  Durham  type.  They  were  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  Durham  progenitors, 
however,  that  they  were  styled  “Na¬ 
tives,”  and  even  to-day  some  of  them 
may  be  found  on  the  mountain-top 
farms,  and  their  owners  will  assure  you 
that  they  are  a  distinct  type  of  cows. 
They  were  an  extremely  hardy  type, 
could  live  on  birch  buds  in  the  Winter 
if  the  hay  ran  out,  and  gave  in  return 
for  the  half-attention  they  received  an 
inferior  quality  and  quantity  of  milk. 
It  is  rather  a  depressing  thought  to  re¬ 
call  that  it  was  that  kind  of  cattle  that 
stamped  us  as  a  dairy  section. 

It  was  believed  here  until  about  40 
years  ago  that  the  Winters  were  too 
cold  for  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cattle,  and 
the  mountains  too  steep  for  the  grazing 
of  the  larger  breeds,  such  as  Holsteins 
and  Durhams.  Some  adventurous 
farmer,  however,  took  a  chance  on  a 
few  Jerseys,  and  found  to  his  delight 
that  they  thrived  here.  Jerseys  imme¬ 


diately  became  the  vogue,  and  our  hills 
were  soon  dotted  with  the  fawn-colored 
animals.  Breed  after  breed  was  there¬ 
after  introduced,  until  all  the  distinct 
types  were  represented.  No  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  to  keep  the  types  sep¬ 
arated,  and  in  due  time  none  of  the 
original  blood  was  left.  Our  cows  were 
one  vast  mixture.  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Durhams,  Ayrslnres,  Natives  and  Hol¬ 
steins  all  looked  more  or  less  alike. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  this  story 
to  tell  you  my  life  history.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  you  if  you  know  that  I  am  a 
professional  man,  have  never  lived  on 
a  farm,  do  not  know  how  to  milk  a 
cow,  and  never  had  known  anything 
about  farming  until  I  took  up  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm  containing  over  400 
acres,  situated  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  where  I  am  still  practicing  my 
profession.  You  can  readily  see  from 
this  short  sketch  of  my  life  that  I  had 
no  farming  ruts  established,  and  was 
open  to  advice. 

I  was  confronted  upon  my  first  day’s 
management  of  the  farm  by  a  dairy 
containing  every  possible  color  of  cows 
that  the  crossing  of  all  the  distinct  types 
one  with  the  other  could  produce.  I 
did  not,  however,  see  anything  wrong 
with  that,  as  I  did  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  various  breeds  of 
cows,  and  supposed  that  a  cow  was  just 
a  cow.  Up  to  the  time  I  took  charge  of 
the  farm  my  entire  experience  with  cows 
consisted  of  what  I  had  gained  as  a  boy 
in  driving  a  small  brindle  cow  of  a 
neighbor’s  to  and  from  her  pasture  at 
10  cents  per-  week,  and  in  consuming 
quantities  of  milk  and  butter.  You  can 
readily  see  that  cows  were  just  cows  to 
me,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties 
I  was  about  to  encounter ;  difficulties 
made  doubly  difficult  by  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  even  live  on  the  farm. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  profit  in  the 
business,  I  began  my  management  by 
keeping  an  accurate  book  account  of  all 
the  farm’s  receipts  and  expenditures. 
This  was  a  simple  matter  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  as  our  milk  was  all  sold  at  a  nearby 
creamery,  and  our  feed  and  hired  help 
bills  were  paid  every  month.  At  that 
time  we  were  running  about  60  head  of 
stock,  and  I  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  a  very  nice  profit  from  the  farm. 
Imagine  my  consternation  and  surprise 
when  I  figured  up  the  first  month’s  re¬ 
turns  and  found  that  our  feed  bill  alone 
exceeded  our  milk  check,  and  that  the 
money  I  was  paying  for  hired  help  was 
an  absolute  loss.  At  the  time  I  did  not 
realize  the  fact,  but  my  keeping  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  farm  was  actually 
doing  was  the  first  kink  that  I  took  out 
of  the  dairy  business.  I  supposed  that 
every  farmer  kept  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  expense  of  his  place,  but  I 
have  since  learned  that  not  one  farmer 
out  of  25  knows  by  actual  figures  what 
he  is  making  or  losing  on  his  cattle.  I 
think  in  a  measure  this  accounts  for  the 
wildly  varying  figures  one  may  get  about 
the  dairying  business. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ralph  s.  ives. 


WHO  would  do  your  work  if  you 
suffered  accident?  Write  for 
the  book  that  explains  the 
splendid  hand  insurance  in  Hansen’s 
— the  mittens  and  gloves  made  of 
softest,  strongest  leather. 

Hansen’s 

Gloves  and  Mittens 

Suit  every  job — every  man.  For  harv¬ 
est  work  or  lighter  chores — for  driv¬ 
ing  or  motorcycling  Hansen’s  give 
you  the  grip  that  holds ,  with  “give” 
and  softness.  Price  $1.00  up.  At 
your  dealers’  or  sent  on  approval,  y 
Write  for  the  book  wow.  It  tells  I 

why  Hansen’s  outlast  the  ylyr®-  C.  * 
cheaper  kinds;  cost  less  1 

in  the  end.  Cannot  i:ic  ’  I 

stiffen  or  harden  y^r  ,  Detroit  Si.,  | 

d.i  i  j  Milwaukee,  WIs* 

easily  cleaned  You  may  send  me  | 

in  gasoline.  Free  and  postpaid 

Or  UAVCCM  y\r  your  book  showing  Han- I 

•  nAWotli  y^^  sen’s  Gloves.  I  am  most  in-  | 
MFG.  CO.,  terestedin  the  styles  for  fol- 

186  Detroit  y^^r  /owing  purpose :  I 

Street.  Sjr  .  _ _  _ 

MilwaU-  Mention  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  sport.  I 

Name 

Town 


R.  F.  D . . . State 


Pull  Out 

Stumps: 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pull  any 
stump  In  5  minutes  or  less.  Don’t  have  loafer  land 
■when  It's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  outt 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  81281.00 
the  first  year  on  40  acres!  8750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

130  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Build  with  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


Make  your  own  blocks  and  build  fire-proof, 
permanent  buildings  with  your  own 
hands,"  by  using  the 

Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operate,  saves  you 
money  on  whatever  you  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free 
booklet.  Century  Cement  Machine  Co., 
225  Mill,  St.,  Rochestkr.N.Y. 


?llew  <s/fcUcuut- 


Free 

Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  and 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  tabic 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO  , 

Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


STOP  that  high  lifting  into  your 

u  1  vr  high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 


I  OOK  up  running 

Loon  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

I  WTFl^  to  what  our  free 
catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
Box  17,  Havana,  111. 


New  Wheels 

lor  the  Old  Wagon 

Let  us  fit  your  old  wagon  with“Electrlc” 
steel  wheels  and  make  it  strong  and 
good  as  new.  Another  wagon  life 
and  a  real  handy  wagon  fust  by 
buying  wheels.  Broad  tires,  never 
'aity  resetting,  no  drying  apart,  rat- 
Z  or  coming  loose.  Free  book  gives 
particulars  and  shows  how  it  pays  big 
to  fit  up  old  wagons  with  the  long-life 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  Write  for  copy. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0-,  BOX  48,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Electric 


Q5  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtain  our handsomefreecatalog.  Address  „  „ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAINBR?DGILN.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con- 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-  Unadilla, N.  Y. 


tump  Jaw  Cured 


in  three  weeks  with 
one  application  of 


Adam’s  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 


II.  C.  ADAMS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 
WflRRI  HER 


STANCHION 


“  My  ham  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fitted  with  Crutnh’a 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  1  should  have  lost  my 
cows,”  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bernardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

nr  ALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  MO,  ForeatvUle,  Conn. 


November  9, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


USE  MERRY'S 
OINTMENT 

Absolutely  cures  any  sores 
on  horses  or  other  animals 
and  brings  in  hair  natural 
color.  Eradicates  proud 
flesh  at  once;  draws  pipes 
or  stick-fasts  out  by  roots. 
Will  heal  any  sore  no  mat- 
ter  how  long  standing,  and 
animal  can  be  used  every  day 
from  the  first  application  of 
ointment. 

Price,  postpaid:  Small  size  50  cents,  large  size 
$1.00.  Guaranteed,  if  faithfully  used,  or  money 
refunded.  _ 

WRIGHT  BROTHERS 

40  Lispenard  St.,  New  York  City 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 

SPAVIN  REMEDY 


A  retail  druggist  In  a  “  live  horse  town  ”  within  30 
minutes  ride  from  New  Y ork  City,  writes  t  “I  am  sell¬ 
ing  three  times  more  8*  a  ve- the- 13  or  sc  than  any  other 
one  Veterinary  remedy  ;  when  they  want  the  GOODS 
that  cures  they  come  back  for  Save-the-Uorse.’* 

Whether  on  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  Low).  CurlL 
Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shoo  Boil,  Winapuff,  Injured 
Tendons  or  other  disease,  a  perfect  and  perma. 
nent  cure  is  guaranteed,  no  scar  or  Iorb  or  ham 
Horse  works  as  usual.  16  YEARS  A  SUCCESS. 

WE  Originated  the  Plan  of— Treating  Horses-* 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  IS 
Remedy  Falls.  Rut  write,  describing  your  case,  anf 
we  will  send  our — BOOK— sample  contract,  letter, 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  or 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24  Commerce  St.,  Binghamton,  N.?« 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Ilorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid!. 


$1 


.for  a  Horse 


Save  a  horse  and  you  won’t 
have  to  buy  one.  Don’t  sell 
or  destroy  any  horse  o» 
account  of  Spavin,  Splint, 
Ring-bone,  Curb,  Sprains  or 
any  lameness.  Spend  one 
dollar  for  a  bottle  of 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

— the  old  rel  iablo  remedy.  Thousands  have  made  big 
money  buying ’‘broken  down”  horses,  then  curing 
them  with  Kendall’s.  Thousands  have  saved  big 
money  using  this  safe,  reliable,  economical  cure 
Mr.  G.  H.  Corbin  of  Kingmont,  W.  Va.,  writes:, 
••Gentlemen:— Have  used  a  great  deal 
of  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  it.  I  used  itoa 
a  mare  which  1  only  paid  fifty  dollars 
for  and  since  I  cured  her  of  the 
Spavin  I  have  refused  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  her.” 

■Can  you  call  a  cure ‘‘hopeless”  in 
■.ne  face  of  these  facts!  . 

GetKendall’sSpavin  Cureat  U 
any  druggist’s.  Price.  81  per  ^ 
bottle.  6  bottles  for  85.00.  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse”  free  HQ 
at  druggists  or  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.  ^ 

Knosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


Y 


MINERAL 


JnfcHEAVE 
k  F&s  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 


$3  Package 

^  will  cure  any  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  case3. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

$  Agents  Wanted 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, P& 


£J3SORBINE 


|  STOPS 
| LAMENESS 

•Spavin,  Ring  Rone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Rone  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound.  Roes 
not  blister  or  remove  tlie  hair  anil 
horse  can  be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet 
with  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Rook  9  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind.  Removes  Painful  Swellings, Enlarged 
Glands,  Goitre,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicosities,  Old  Sores.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle 
&t  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YO'JNG.  P.D.  F..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mast 


Don’t  let  Your  Horse  Suffer 


Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints, 
"windpufis,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 


Quinn’s  Ointment 


Permanent  cure  for  cill  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y 


CHURNS 

We  handle  every 
kind  on  the  market. 
Our  prices  cannot  be 
beaten.  Write  fol 
Chum  Catalog. 

WISNER  MFG.  GO. 

230  GREENWICH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 

for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


Rye,  65  cents ;  oats,  32 ;  hay,  $9  ;  cows, 
$35  to  $60 ;  horses,  $100  to  $250 ;  butter, 
25  cents;  cream,  26%  ;  eggs,  22;  hens,  nine 
cents  ;  young  chickens,  10.  This  has  been 
an  off  year  for  us.  Quite  an  acreage  of 
beans,  sugar  beets  and  chicory  is  raised 
here.  Beans  are  pretty  well  harvested. 
The  roots  are  being  harvested  now.  Beets 
are  not  so  good.  There  is  no  fruit  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  ;  no  wheat  and  not  much 
corn  ;  quite  an  acreage  of  potatoes,  but  no 
market.  a.  p.  b. 

Milk  is  the  main  thing  I  sell.  The  year¬ 
ly  price  is  seven  cents,  the  price  to  “Sum¬ 
mer  people”  nine  cents  a  quart.  I  raised 
about  200  bushels  of  marketable  potatoes. 
I  sold  some  at  $1.25,  but  now  the  price  is 
$1  per  single  bushel  or  90  cents  in  lots. 
Turnips,  the  white  Winter  variety,  60  cents 
a  bushel.  Hay  is  generally  bought  from 
abroad,  as  no  one  raises  more  than  for  his 
own  use,  the  price  from  $25  to  $35  a  ton. 
There  are  very  few  cows  for  sale;  price 
from  $40  upward.  There  is  very  little  fruit 
grown.  h.  j.  c. 

Edgartown,  Mass. 

Eggs.  23  to  47  cents  per  dozen ;  milk, 
6  to  10  cents  per  quart ;  lambs,  dressing 
off  25  to  30  pounds,  $3  each  ;  ewes,  old 
and  culls  from  the  flock,  $3  to  $4  each. 
These  prices  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
Young  buck,  raised  to  order,  $10  ;  wool,  16 
to  30  cents  per  pound,  1902  to  1912 ;  aver¬ 
age  price  for  ten  years,  20  cents  (about)  ; 
cabbage,  $1  per  100  pounds ;  carrots,  60 
cents  per  bushel ;  peas,  60  cents  per  peck  ; 
pumpkins,  $1  per  100  pounds ;  squash,  $2 
per  100  pounds;  sweet  corn,  75  cents  to  $2 
per  100 ;  average  price  about  $1  per  100  ; 
turnips,  sweet  German,  60  cents  per  bushel ; 
apples,  $1  per  bushel ;  plums,  $2  per  bush¬ 
el  ;  blackberries,  15  cents  per  quart ;  straw¬ 
berries,  12%  cents  per  quart.  B.  M. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

We  can  sell  nearly  all  of  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the  consumer  at  Lock  Haven 
Curb  Market ;  prices  about  as  follows  at 
this  date :  Butter,  35  cents ;  eggs,  35 
cents ;  Spring  chickens,  35  to  50  cents ; 
dressed,  25  cents  per  lb.  ;  apples,  best  Fall 
varieties,  25  cents  per  peck ;  tomatoes,  50 
cents  per  bushel ;  cabbage,  five  cents  per 
head ;  corn  (old),  $1  per  bushel.  Winter 
apples,  pears  and  onions  are  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  no  regular  price.  Best  potatoes  are 
selling  at  60  cents ;  many  are  rotting. 
Loose  Timothy  hay,  $16  to  $18.  Dealers 
are  paying  for  baled  hay  $16 ;  selling  at 
$20.  They  pay  95  cents  for  old  corn,  sell 
at  $1.10 ;  wheat,  95  cents  at  mills.  Cows 
bring  anywhere  from  $40  to  $80,  or  even 
$100  in  some  instances ;  good  horses,  above 
1300  pounds,  $250.  Hogs  are  scarce  and 
high.  A.  T.  B. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Here  are  local  prices  of  various  articles 
of  farm  products  that  prevail  in  tins 
vicinity :  Ilay,  $10  to  $12  per  ton ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.20  per  100 ;  oats,  35  cents  per 
bushel ;  wheat,  $1  ;  apples,  40  to  50  cents 
per  bushel ;  potatoes,  from  35  to  50  cents ; 
cabbage,  50  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  30 
cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  25  cents  per  dozen. 
Hogs  have  been  selling  for  eight  cents  per 
pound,  but  the  hog  and  beef  cattle  market 
in  this  section  is  not  sound ;  no  reliable 
buyers.  Garden  produce  and  fruits  are 
not  cultivated  extensively  for  market,  as 
we  are  too  far  from  large  cities  to  deliver. 
The  farming  in  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  is 
quite  diversified,  each  farmer  raising  a 
little  of  everything  common  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  average  price  per  100 
for  milk  at  cheese  factories  was  $1.35  at 
a  four  per  cent  butter  fat  test. 

Blooming  Valley,  Pa.  n.  v.  d. 

Trices  here  are  as  follows  :  Milk  at  farm, 
4%  cents;  in  town,  8  to  9  cents;  butter, 
38  cents  now,  never  lower  than  35  cents ; 
eggs,  45  cents  and  scarce,  were  as  low  as 
25  to  28  cents ;  wheat.  $1.08  at  farm ; 
oats,  46  cents  bushel  of  30  pounds ;  rye, 
75  cents;  potatoes,  75  cents  on  farm,  90 
cents  to  $1  in  town,  were  the  biggest  crop 
in  six  years ;  apples  are  scarce,  Pippin  and 
King  brought  $1  per  15-quart  basket ;  fair 
dropped  apples,  50  cents  a  basket ;  No.  1 
Baldwin,  90  cents;  sweet  corn,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  100.  wholesale,  25  cents  per  dozen  in 
town  ;  fowl  are  25  cents  a  pound,  dressed. 
We  have  had  a  good  season,  no  failure  of 
any  crop.  We  are  within  driving  distance 
of  several  towns  filled  with  commuters, 
finest  of  markets,  and  still  there  are  quite 
a  few  run-down  farms,  but  they  are  be¬ 
coming  fewer  in  number  fast.  We  are 
getting  better  prices  than  anywhere  else 
I  know  of,  and  land  is  plentiful  at  $100 
to  $150  an  acre.  G.  s.  m. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Horses  selling  from  $100  up  to  $400, 
quality  considered.  Cows,  from  $30  to  $80. 
Corn,  $1  per  100  pounds  in  the  ear ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  25  cents  a  bushel,  no  market, 
abundant  crop  in  good  condition.  Apples, 
50  cents  a  bushel,  good  quality  and  plenty. 
Butter,  30  cents ;  eggs,  30  cents.  Milk, 
retail,  five  cents  a  quart.  Oats  were  a 
good  crop,  going  as  high  as  90  bushels  per 
acre.  30  cents ;  barley,  good,  45  bushels 
per  acre,  50  cents.  Land  is  selling  from 
$75  to  $200  for  a  few  good  farms ;  might 
be  bought  for  from  $90  to  $100  per  acre 
if  bought  from  the  owner.  s.  n.  f. 

Delta,  O. 

The  prices  obtainable  in  this  vicinity  as 
near  as  I  can  get  are  as  follows :  Beef  cows, 
2%  to  6  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  Fowls, 
12  to  14  cents,  live  weight ;  chickens,  16 
cents,  live;  milk,  40  cents  a  can,  8% 
quarts ;  new  milch  cows,  from  $50  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality,  age,  size,  etc.  ;  this  for 
grade  cows ;  pure  bred  any  price  you  can 
get.  Cows  either  farrow  or  not  very  far 
along  with  calf,  $20  to  $50.  Potatoes,  80 
cents  a  bushel.  Beans,  choice,  $2.75  to 
$3.25  per  bushel.  Butter  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomer’s.  40  cents  a  pound  by  the  year. 
Eggs,  42  to  45  cents.  Apples,  No.  1,  $2.25 
a  barrel.  a.  w.  s. 

Atkinscm  Depot,  N.  H. 


Everybody  busy ;  more  work  than  men. 
Wheat  is  sown.  Some  are  sowing  rye.  An 
“ad"  in  one  of  our  county  papers  calls 
for  help  to  husk  corn  at  $2  and  board  per 
day.  Corn  is  cut,  except  some  fields  that 
are  left  to  husk  on  the  hill.  Some  have 
begun  cribbing  corn.  One  neighbor  has 
built  and  filled  a  silo,  the  only  one  in  this 
vicinity,  although  there  are  several  in  our 
county.  N»ar  Coldwater,  the  county  seat, 
lightning  nearly  spoiled  a  cement  silo. 
Harvesting  buckwheat  has  been  difficult,  as 
it  was  laid  fiat  by  wind.  Thrashing  it  has 
been  interrupted  by  heavy  rains.  Potatoes 
yield  well  and  are  selling  to  shippers  for 
25  and  30  cents  per  bushel.  Last  year  they 
were  $1  per  bushel,  and  last  Spring  some 
sold  at  $2  per  bushel.  s.  i>.  h. 

Bronson,  Mich. 


YOUR  HORSE  can  be 
driven  with  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  on  the  iciest  street  if  fit¬ 
ted  with 

RED  TIP  CALKS. 

No  long  waits  at  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  for  sharpening, 
no  postponed  trips  due  to 
bad  roads.  Your  Horse  is 
ready  when  you  are  ready. 
Be  sure  you  get  Genuine 
Neverslip  Calks.  They  are 
marked  with  a  RED  TIP. 
Without  the  RED  TIP  they 
are  Not  Neverslips.  Send 
to-day  for  Booklet  X* 
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Perfection  Shredder 
and  Slitter  Cylinders 


=for  OHIO  CUTTERS = 


OHIO  CUTTERS  make  efficient  shred¬ 
ders  by  simply  removing  cutting  knives 
and  putting  shredder  blades  in  their 
place.  They  split  and  tear  corn  stalks  into 
a  nicely  shredded  condition.  2  to  15  H.  P, 
according  to  size. 

Cuts,  Shreds  or  Slits 

The  new  Perfection  Shredder  and  Slitter  Cylinders 
replace  regular  cutting  cylinders.  Catalog  free 
on  request.  ‘'Modern  Silage  Methods,”  a  840-page 
book  sent  to  you  for  only  10  cents.  Write  today 
and  mention  this  paper. 

liver  Mfg.  Co. 
Salem,  Ohio. 


Perclieron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  ()., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  uncoasinc  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildron. 
Safe  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BKI.LB  ME  A  DE  FAKM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


Yearling— Also  2-y«ar  angora  ruck, 

at  $10.00.  THESE  ARE  GOATS  OF  QUALITY. 

J.  I’.  SNOW,  West  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


Dog  is  and  Porrots 


10, 000 FERRETS  FOR  SALEliS«/S™« 

it's  free.  DeKleine  Bras.,  Jamestown,  Micb.  Box  50 


COR  SALK— Pedigreed  English  BEAGLES. 

■  Good  hunters:  not  gun  shy.  Also  tied ig reed 
Pups.  GARRETT’S  KENNELS,  Westchester,  Pa. 


COR  SALE -HIGH  CLASS  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIELS.  Box 

I  120,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  DREAMLAND  KENNELS,  Rep. 

flfll  I  IF  PII PC-The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

UULLIL  rUrO  land  Ponies.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PHI  I  IE  PI  I DQ  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIL  rurO  Circulars.  SILAS  BUCK  Hit,  Montrose,  l‘a 

I  DAI RY  CATTXjE  ) 

WE  MUST  SELL  SOME 

Registered  Jersey  Cows 

from  four  to  eight  years  old.  All  of  them  of  good 
breeding  and  individuality.  Young  stock  is  crowd¬ 
ing  ns.  Some  of  these  cows  are  now  fresh.  Olliers 
are  due  to  freshen  in  each  month  of  the  year.  All  of 
thorn  are  butter-makers.  We  will  make  an  attract¬ 
ive  price  on  a  bunch  of  twenty.  Address, 

WM.  M.  HARRIS 

Deep  Spring  Farms,  Walpaek  Center,  N.  J. 


sau-A  Winter  Dairy  of  High  Grade  Jerseys 

I  have  two  Herds  of  High  Grade  Jorseys,  20  head  in 
each.  These  Cows  are  of  my  own  raising,  perfectly 
healthy;  good  Butter  Cows;  never  crowded.  Grain 
ration  never  exceeded  6  lbs.  daily.  They  have  aver¬ 
aged  over  1  lb.  daily  every  winter.  Will  sell  either 
Herd  for  $55  per  head  or  will  divide  them  equally 
and  sell  LS  at  same  price.  About  20  now  fresh.  The 
Calves  are  from  a  Sire  that  is  giving  me  some  extra 
good  stock.  G.  S.  BASSETT,  Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls  and  Hampshire  Pigs 

Prices  reasonable.  J.  H.  ZIEGLER,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


,— Jersey  Bull  Calves 
,  you  can  afford  to 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fnr  1  p— Columbian  Cattle,  all  ages;  Dorset,  Lin- 
I  Ul  OUIG  coin,  Leicester,  Snffolk  ami  Cheviot 
Sheep.  C.  o.  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys [0„r,,h.!,?S'sAl 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96,  Peekskill,  N  Y 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TTON,  Box  B,  Tvumansbnrg,  N.  V. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

ew  York  City  market 

.  ,  ,  „  ,  - ring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  wrire  to 
the  Secretary.  .Albert  Manning  OUsville.  W  V. 

FOR 

SALE—  _ _ 

Grace  Mostar  2d  dropped  a  Bull  Calf  Oct.  3d.  si 
is  one  of  our  best  cows.  Wonderfully  persistei 
milker,  Is  giving  over  35  lbs.  now  on  grass  on 
and  was  dry  30  days.  Her  daughter,  Grace  3 
dropped  a  Bull  Calf  Oct.  18.  She  is  3  years  old  ar 
bids  fair  to  equal  her  mother.  The  Sires  are  givii 
extra  rgood  stock,  Calves  are  solid  color,  stroi 
and  bright.  Price,  $30  and  $25.  Registered  P.  O.  1 
G.  S-  liASSETT,  Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  1 


Milk  Producers  {{£■?* 


TWO  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


CATTLE 

MERIDALE  JERSEYS 
AND  HEIFERS 
FOR  SALE 

In  the  development  of  the  Meridale  Herd  we  are 
increasingly  confining  ourselves  to  family  lines  of 
breeding.  As-a  result,  we  are  just  now  willing  to 
part  with  some  very  excellent  Cows  and  Heifers,  a 
little  out  of  these  family  lines,  but  so  well  bred 
that  they  will  add  quality  to  any  herd. 

The  Herd  is  under  constant  supervision  of  State 
representatives,  and  the  health  qf  every  animal  in 
it  is  assured  beyond  question.  We  are  therefore 
able  to  quickly  conform  to  the  health  requirements 
of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cows  we  offer  have  proved  profitable  to  ns 
(more  than  a  few  have  met  Register  of  Merit  re¬ 
quirements),  and  the  Heifers  give  equal  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

We  have  no  printed  list  or  description,  but  pre¬ 
fer  to  show  these  animals  in  their  everyday  work. 
We  therefore  urge  intending  purchasers  to  visit 
Meridale  Farms,  and  will  be  glad,  on  request,  to 
tell  how  to  get  there.  The  quality  of  the  animals 
is  exceptional,  and  prices  are  reasonable.  Address: 

AYER  &  McKINNEY, 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  “  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Grades  and  will  please  you. 

BELT,  PHONE  JOHN  li.  WEBSTER 

311-F-o  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y'. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  fine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu 
berenlin  tested.  Price,  $100.00  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  three  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

We  will  sell  three  A.  R.  O.  Holsteins  for  herd  foun¬ 
dation  cows,  bred  to  a  35.61  ib.  ball.  Send  for 
pedigrees  and  prices. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


SWIKTE 


The  Brookside  Farms 
YORKSHIRES 

Registered  in  England  and  America.  Purebred 
boars  and  sows,  in  fine  condition  for  breeding. 
Some  particularly  good  yearling  studs.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  prices,  addi-ess 

THE  BROOKSIDE  FARMS, 

Great  Barrington,  -  Massachusetts 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glenm  auk  Farm,  Robertsviile,  Conn. 


50— BERK  SH I  RES— 50 

Havland’s  Lad  No.  149390  heads  the  herd. 

Herman’s  Peggy  2d,  133723  has  farrowed  14  pigs. 
Mistress  Mollie,  154919  lias  farrowed  12,  and  Mistress 
Polly  2d,  farrowed  11.  They  are  big  boned  and 
of  good  form,  and  they  Surely  are  prolific. 

I  have  been  15  years  trying  to  get  Berkshires  that 
were  as  prolific  as  ordinary  scrub  hogs,  and  now  I 
have  succeeded. 

Pigs  will  be  sold  for  $10.00  each,  while  they  last. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duko’s 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  fr'e 

in  Connecticut.  .Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson  s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N,  Piourietor,  Marhleilale,  Conn. 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  lx*st 
ail-round  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned,  l«>m;  l>odied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Moat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer- 
ingsnow.  Pigs  vaccinated 
with  serum  at  coat 
when  desired.  Write  today 

R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“TKt11S"- 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


OP  ><»  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
ili  U.  o  Gilts  and  11  Tqpy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  EKED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


A  Few  Choice  O.  I.  C.  Shoats  for  Sale, 
-rv  K.  E.  FREAK,  TUNKHANNOCK,  FA, 


FOR  SALE— 3  pair  each  Chester  White  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Pigs,  8  weeks  old.  Registry  papers  furnished. 

A.  W.  HILLIS,  SOUTH  WORCESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
O  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


S II EEI1 


rior-cef  Romo  for  Solo— From  imported,  prize- 
uursei  ivams  ior  oaie  wjnnill2  stoAk.  Beau¬ 
ties.  Cheap.  H.  C.  PRATT,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Eureka  stock  farm— 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 
2  inos.  to  2  years  old. 
Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 
Collie  Pups  and 
variety  of  PO 


EDWARD  WALTEK,  West  Chester,  Fa. 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
right.  FRED  YAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  Nkw  York 


IE  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  tor  Sale^ 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAL  F~tS erd  Reg- Jersey  Cattle,  established 
,  W** .  ,1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 

have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  hull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling— do  not  have  competent  help.  Come  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will  bo  given  with  each  pur* 
chase.  -  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

A  FINE  ST,  LAMB ERT1  JERSEY  BULL 

of  ^ood  size.  A  sure  breeder;  of  kind  dispoifition 
A  hue  individual.  Recorded  in  the  A.  J.  C.  O’ 
A.  D.  SWEITZER,  Box  230,  Alliance,  O. 


20  Registered  Delaine  Rams—  Best  breeding  and 
■  ..quality.  Also  ewes.  Far¬ 

mers’  prices.  J.  C.  Weatherby  8  Son,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Elm  Place — Rambouillet  Merino  Rams 

A  FEW  CHOICE  ANIMALS  FOIL  SALE. 

M  AUK  HAM  &  FliFFEK,  Avon,  Livingston  Co.,N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS,  Buttar  and  Tanner  blood. 

Choice  and  typical.  Dandy  No.  1  Stock  Ram  cheap. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FAKM  OFFERS 


It.  , ,  ’  \  «*,ii<isks  dor  SAi.E-Blood  of 
t,,  Fern  s  Lad,  Majesty,  Eminent,  Stoekwell 

FRED  G.  W.  RUNK,  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


SHR0PSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

1  A  man  in  New  York  State  owns  two  10-year-old  cows 
that  have  just  made  fine  records.  In  7days  one  of  these 
cows  gave  571  lbs.  of  milk  (average  fat  test  of  4.44*) 
making  31.6  lbs.  of  butter;  in  30  days  siie  gave  2,460.4 
lbs.  of  milk  (average  test  4.219!  fat',  making  129.46  lbs.  of 
butter.  The  other  cow  made  over  29  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
and  117.17  lbs,  in  30  days. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cows  milk  earlier,  longer,  more  per 
year  and  more  per  life  than  any  other  breed. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS*N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons,  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu.. 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $400,  Apple  Orchards  $100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested- 
information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

A  question  of  practical  interest  relative 
to  the  feeding  value  of  buckwheat  will 
soon  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  dairy¬ 
men  living  in  those  States  where  this  grain 
is  grown.  With  the  harvesting  of  a  good 
crop  of  this  grain  will  come  the  desire  to 
make  it  replace  as  far  as  possible  the 
other  expensive  concentrates  that  must  be 
purchased  for  milch  cows  and  other  stock. 
The  production  of  buckwheat  is  practically 
confined  to  the  Northeastern  States,  and 
of  these  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  fur¬ 
nish  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount 
grown  in  this  country.  Even  in  these 
States,  however,  it  has  been  treated  rather 
as  a  catch  crop,  or  as  one  to  be  grown 
upon  rough  land  not  easily  tilled  for  other 
purposes,  but  the  extension  of  the  city 
market  for  buckwheat  flour  in  recent  years, 
and  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  this  grain,  has  led  to  an  inci'eased  acre¬ 
age,  though,  even  yet,  the  production  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  ’60s,  when  it  was 
at  its  height. 

Buckwheat  is  recognized  as  the  grain 
crop  making  the  least  demand  upon  the 
soil,  and  it  is  frequently  grown  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  upon  the  same  land  with¬ 
out  appreciable  diminution  in  yield.  It 
responds  generously,  too,  to  small  amounts 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  writer 
has  found  that  upon  his  farm  in  Southern 
New  York  200  pounds  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  gave  results  fully  equal  to  the 
same  amount  of  the  more  expensive  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  mixtures.  The  seed  of  the 
buckwheat  plant — for  buckwheat  is  really 
an  herb,  and  not  a  cereal — consists  of 
three  portions,  each  differing  from  the 
others  in  its  nature  and  food  value.  Out¬ 
side  is  the  thick,  leathery  hull,  or  bran. 
This  is  nearly  one-half  fibre,  and  while 
chemical  analysis  gives  it  a  considerable 
protein  content  (4.6  per  cent),  it  has 
practically  no  food  value,  and  should  be 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  purchased 
feeds.  Lying  immediately  beneath  the 
hull  is  the  portion  known  as  the  middlings. 
This  is  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  and  is 
of  special  value  to  dairymen.  The  results 
of  different  analyses  of  feed  stuffs  vary 
widely,  hut  the  following,  taken  from  Bul¬ 
letin  154  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  are  probably  fair,  though  showing 
considerably  smaller  amounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  constituents  than  do  the  tables  in 
the  last  edition  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
by  Prof.  Henry.  Buckwheat  middlings 
(P.  22  per  cent,  C-H.  45  per  cent)  contain 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  protein  and 
an  amount  of  carbo-hydrates  equal  to 
those  of  wheat  bran  (P.  12  per  cent,  C-H. 
45  per  cent).  It  is  also  much  richer  in 
protein,  though  poorer  in  carbo-hydrates 
than  cornmeal  (P.  8  per  cent.  C-II.  76 
per  cent).  The  same  statement  holds  true 
with  regard  to  oats  (P.  nine  per  cent, 
C-H.  57  per  cent).  These  figures  show  the 
superiority  of  buckwheat  middlings  over 
the  other  home  grown  feeds  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  where  the  amount  of 
digestible  protein  is  of  so  much  value. 
Buckwheat  middlings  also  take  high  rank 
when  compared  with  such  rich  concen¬ 
trates  as  gluten  feed  (P.  23  per  cent,  C-H. 
70  per  cent),  dried  brewers’  grains  (P.  15 
per  cent,  C-H.  47  per  cent),  oil  meal  (P. 
29  per  cent,  C-H.  48  per  cent),  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  (P.  37  per  cent,  C-H.  44  per 
cent). 

The  third  portion  of  the  grain,  or  that 
which  is  ground  into  flour,  is  as  poor  in 
protein  as  it  is  rich  in  the  carbo-hydrates, 
or  fat-forming  elements,  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  little  value  as  a  milk-producing 
ration.  The  dairyman  will  do  well  to  sell 
this  to  the  miller,  and  take  in  exchange 
its  value  in  middlings,  though  some  find 
it  hard  to  understand  the  seemingly  para¬ 
doxical  statement  that  a  part  can  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  whole.  This  is  as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  his  cows  are  receiv¬ 
ing  sufficient  fat-making  food  in  their 
other  rations,  and  that  he  is  buying  con¬ 
centrates  chiefly  for  their  milk-producing 
value.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  humans  are  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  the  flour  which  the  cows  do 
not  need,  and  thus,  between  the  two,  the 
happy  condition  of  Jack  Spratt  and  his 
wife*  of  our  nursery  days  may  be  realized. 

There  is  still  left  the  buckwheat  straw. 
Not  many  years  ago  farmers  said  of  it 
that  if  a  pile  were  placed  in  the  yard  in 
the  Fall,  nothing  would  be  left  in  the 
Spring  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Experi¬ 
ence,  impelled  by  necessity,  has  shown  this 
view  to  be  erroneous,  however,  and  it  has 
saved  the  situation  for  many  a  farmer 
who  found  as  Spring  approached  that  his 
supply  of  roughage  was  disappearing  far 
faster  than  the  snow  was  melting.  Cut 
before  a  frost  and  stored  under  shelter, 

buckwheat  straw  has  a  value  little  realized 
until  it  is  given  to  hungry  cattle  or  sheep ; 
then  the  fact  that  it  contains  nearly  as 
much  protein  as  does  Timothy  hay,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  carbo-hydrates, 
though  with  more  fibre,  will  be  appreciated. 

_  M.  B.  D. 

Size  of  Box  Stall. 

I  have  a  very  large  barn  that  is  poorly 
protected  from  the  elements.  In  it  I 
wish  to  build  an  enclosed  stall  for  my 

horse.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  is  necessary  for  a  horse? 
New  Jersey.  F.  e.  s. 

The  size  of  a  box  stall  for  a  horse  should 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  room  available 
in  the  barn.  It  should  not  be  less  than 
eight  feet  square  or  more  than  10  feet 

square,  and  the  sides  should  extend  solid 
to  the  ceiling,  except  the  upper  half  of 
one  side,  which  should  be  slatted  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  muslin  in  cold  weather  for  venti¬ 
lation.  There  should  also  be  a  good-sized 
window  in  the  stall  to  admit  light  from 
outside.  This  must  be  protected  with  bars 
so  the  horse  cannot  break  the  glass.  For 
feeding  we  prefer  an  iron  manger  in  one 
corner  of  the  stall  for  grain  and  the  hay 
is  eaten  directly  from  the  floor,  c.  s.  g. 


Stocked  Leg. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse  whose  left 
hind  leg  swells  up  as  far  as  the  hock 
when  standing  idle.  The  swelling  goes 
down  when  he  is  worked.  He  does  not 
become  lame.  The  person  with  whom  I 
dealt  for  the  horse  claims  he  got  hit  in 
the  leg  with  a  plow.  Is  there  anything 


that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  leg  from 
swelling?  If  left  alone  is  there  danger  of 
the  leg  becoming  ‘‘thick  leg”?  J.  m.  b. 

Ohio. 

Allow  the  horse  a  roomy  box  stall  when 
in  stable,  but  never  let  him  stand  a  single 
day  idle  in  the  stable.  Each  time  he  comes 
in  hand-rub  the  leg  thoroughly  and  then 
swathe  with  cotton  batting  and  bandage 
snugly.  If  so  treated  the  swelling  in  time 
should  subside ;  otherwise  it  will  in  time 
be  likely  to  remain  as  a  permanent  blemish. 
Have  the  stable  kept  clean  and  perfectly 
ventilated.  a.  s.  a. 


Dog  with  Kidney  Trouble. 

We  have  a  Scotch  collie  dog  seven  years 
old  that  seems  to  have  some  kidney  trouble. 
It  sometimes  seems  hard  for  him  to  urinate 
and  at  times  he  passes  blood ;  seems  well 
in  other  ways ;  eats  well.  What  can  I  do 
for  him?  j.  c.  s. 

Illinois. 

Without  an  examination  we  cannot  be 
sure  what  is  causing  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  urine ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  has 
some  abnormal  growth  in  the  urethra,  or 
possibly  cystitis  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Give  him  a  teaspoonful  of  sanmetto  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  if  that  does  not 
suffice  then  you  will  have  to  employ  a 
graduate  veterinarian  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  examination.  Make  the  dog  live  an 
outdoor  life  so  far  as  possible  and  feed  one 
meal  daily,  at  night.  A.  s.  A. 


Thin  Horse. 

I  bought  a  run-down  horse  which  had 
been  put  to  hard  work  and  has  had  very 
little  to  eat.  She  has  been  eating  wild 
weeds  and  meadow  hay  before  I  got  her. 
Her  bowels  are  very  loose,  as  if  she  had 
touch  of  the  colic.  She  eats  well ;  her 
teeth  are  good.  What  is  the  cheapest  feed 
that  would  build  her  up  during  the  Winter, 
as  I  do  not  intend  to  work  her? 

New  Jersey.  r.  c.  h. 

Twice  a  day  dilute  one  quart  of  black¬ 
strap  molasses  with  three  quarts  of  hot 
water  and  stir  this  up  thoroughly  with  cut 
hay,  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal.  '  Feed  this 
molasses  feed  night  and  morning,  and  feed 
whole  oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  starve  her  to  taking 
the  molasses  feed,  but  soon  she  will  take 
to  it  with  avidity,  and  quickly  plump  up 
in  condition.  If  you  can  supply  ear  corn 
more  cheaply  than  whole  oats  feed  a  few 
ears  of  corn  at  noon  in  place  of  whole  oats, 
in  cold  weather ;  but  the  whole  oats  will  be 
preferable  if  she  has  to  work.  Mixed  clover 
hay,  of  good  quality,  will  prove  better  for 
her  than  Timothy  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


Indigestion  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  very  good  horse,  10  years  old. 
who  eats  his  bedding,  paws  manure  for¬ 
ward  and  picks  it  over.  Can  you  give  me 
a  remedy?  Our  local  veterinarian  said  to 
give  him  powdered  charcoal  in  his  feed,  but 
that  availed  nothing.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

This  depraved  appetite  usually  is  due  to 
indigestion  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise ;  or  worms  may  be  the  cause. 
Give  the  horse  a  box  stall  in  the  stable 
and  bed  with  planing  mill  shavings  or 
sawdust.  Make  him  work  or  abundantly 
exercise  every  day.  Allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Change  the  rations  and  keep 
bowels  active  by  feeding  roots  or  a  little 
well-made  silage.  If  this  does  not  suffice, 
dissolve  two  ounces  of  glauber  salts  in  hot 
water  and  mix  in  his  drinking  water  once 
daily  until  the  bowels  respond  ;  but  do  not 
cause  scouring.  a.  s.  a. 


Garget  in  Ewes. 

I  have  two  ewes  with  ruptured  bags. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  keep  them?  Can 
the  rupture  be  remedied?  They  raised 
lambs  all  right  in  Spring,  one  triplets,  the 
other  a  single  lamb,  and  the  lambs  and 
ewes  seemed  to  do  well.  a.  m. 

Maryland. 

We  know  of  no  such  ailment  as  “rup¬ 
tured  bag,”  but  you  no  doubt  mean  garget, 
in  the  worst  form  of  which  disease  gan¬ 
grene  may  cause  sloughing  out  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  udder.  Never  keep  a  ewe  for 
breeding  after  she  has  had  an  attack  of 
udder  trouble.  Such  attacks  are  sure  to 
be  repeated  and  an  affected  ewe  does  not 
prove  profitable.  The  disease  usualy  comes 
on  at  or  just  after  weaning  time.  In¬ 
fective  matters  getting  into  the  udder  by 
way  of  the  teats  is  a  common  cause,  and  to 
prevent  this  some  British  shepherds  smear 
the  udder  with  molasses  at  weaning  time. 
The  molasses  melts  and  runs  down  over  the 
teats  daily,  thus  sealing  them  against  en¬ 
trance  of  germs.  a.  s.  a. 


“Wind  Puffs.” 

I  have  a  valuable  three-year-old  mare 
with  wind  puffs  behind ;  one  is  quite  bad. 
Can  you  give  me  a  prescription  that  will 
take  them  off?  I  have  to  work  her  some, 
but  not  in  heavy  work.  I  have  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  liniments,  but  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  h.  f. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wind  puffs  or  “wind  galls”  contain 
synovia,  being  distensions  of  synovial 
bursfe  and  sheaths  of  joints  and  tendons. 
They  are  practically  incurable  and  should 
be  let  alone  when  lameness  is  absent. 
Slight  improvement  may  take  place  if  you 
hand-rub  the  parts  persistently  three  times 
a  day,  place  a  flat  cork,  wrapped  in  cotton 
batting,  upon  each  puff,  and  then  bandage 
snugly.  a.  s.  a. 


Swelling. 

I  have  a  1 14 -year-old  heifer  that  has 
recently  developed  a  bunch  about  the  size 
of  a  man’s  fist  at  the  navel.  There  seems 
to  be  no  soreness,  but  a  fleshy  growth. 
Never  having  seen  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
write  to  ask  what  causes  this  and  if  it  is 
likely  to  in  any  way  injure  her.  n.  a.  b. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

A  personal  examination  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  whether  the  enlargement 
is  a  rupture  of  the  navel  or  a  lump  due 
to  a  bruise  and  which  may  develop  into  an 
abscess.  If  you  cannot  employ  a  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  to  make  the  examination, 
paint  the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  each 
other  day  and  it  may  either  subside  or 
soften  and  form  pus.  a.  s.  a. 
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Randall,  Ohio,  Race  Track,  Grand  Stand.  Cooling  Shed,  "Doc* 

Watterson’s  Barn,  Saunders’  Stables,  and  all  new  buildings  around  Track  covered 
with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Don’t  Rent  Your  Roof  —  Own  It 

You  are  literally  paying  rent  every  time  you  coat,  gravel  or  repair  your 
roof.  Why  not  do  away  with  this  expense  by  using  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing? 
Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost,  for  it  never  needs  coating  or  other  protection. 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

is  an  all-mineral  roofing.  So  it  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  water,  gases  or  chemical  fumes, 
and  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  Is  still  in  good  condition  on  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  after  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  wear.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings.  Anyone  can  lay  it. 

Sold  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  Illustrated  Book  No.  2248  sent  on  request.  Write 
our  nearest  Branch  today  for  copy. 


H.W.  JOH  NS-M  AIM  VI LLE  CO. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

For  Canada:  THE  CANADIAN  H.W.  JOH  NS-M  AN  VI LLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 

Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 
or  do  it  as  well  as  this 


Sturdy 

Jack 


2  Ho  P.  Engine 


Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  '  Warren,  Pa. 


ROOFING 


\ 


65c 

per  100 
sq.  ft 


FOR  ROOFING,  SIDING  AND 
LINING  POULTRY  HOUSES, 

BARNS,  DWELLINGS,  ETC., 

USE 

Hydrex-Pluvinox  Roofing 

A  Water  and  Air-Proofing  of  which  yon  areal- 
ways  sure.  You  can  absolutely  depend  upon 
it  to  thoroughly  protect  your  chickens,  stock 
and  buildings  from  dampness  and  draughts. 

Get  samples  to  see  how  sturdy  and  well-made 
it  is;  compare  it  with  others  and  find  how  very 
low  is  its  price. 

Send  a  Postal  Now  to 

The  Hydrex  Felt  6  Engineering  Co. 

123  Cedar  Street  New  York 

Shipments  made  from  New  York,  Washington,  A 
Chicago.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  etc. 


\ 


MAKE  THE 
FARM  PAY 
IN  WINTER 


You  can  make  winter  a  harvest  time, 
with  money -makingcropsof  lumber, 
if  you  have  an  “American”  Portable 
Saw  Mill.  Your  own  wood  lot,  and  your 
neighbors’  await  your  axe  and  your  saw 
and  your  mill,  ready  to  yield  a  valuable 
crop  of  first-class  lumber  that  will  find  a 
ready  local  sale  at  good  prices.  You  have 
the  team,  the  time  and  the  engine.  Buy  on 
inexpensive  “American”  mill  and  you’ll 
have  all  the  outfit  you  need  to  do  a  profit¬ 
able  lumbering  business.  Start  with  your 
own  wood  lot,  then  work  out  into  the 
country  around  you.  Every  wood  lot  has 
money  in  it  for  you.  Show  its  owner 
how  you  can  make  lumber  and  money 
for  him.  Begin  by  sending  to  us  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  story. 
Write  nearest  office  today. 

In  the  largest  mill  or  on  the  farm  the  American 
is  recognized  as  8  TASDARD. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 
1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAVANNAH 
NEW  ORLEANS 


With  8  H.  P 


Cuts  2500  ft.  Per  Day 


Chatham  Mill 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  pppp  ■ 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  ■  i»  1 1  ■ 

It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats.  I  DAM  ' 
corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  kvH™  ■ 
cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats.  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  anymix- 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Kids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kernels  from  any  grain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price* 
„  buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
machines,  “first  come,  first  served.”  Write  to^ay  if  you  want 
he  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


Minneapolis 


Tonight 


‘The  greatest  dollar  buying  piece  of  literature  \ 
ever  penned  by  man.”  So  write  my  farmer* 
friends  who  have  read  my  latest  book.  Have 
you  read  it?  If  you  haven’t  you  are  missing  a  golden  treat.  Yes, 

I  mean  it,  for  “A  Streak  of  Gold”  will  show  you  how  you  can  coin 
real  gold  dollars  from  your  manure  pile.  It’s  written  from  the  net 
results  of  America’s  greatest  soil  experts— and  the  expert 
ence  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Mail  me  a  postal 
or  letter  today  for  your  copy— free  and  get 
my  offer  for  you  to  prove  how 
I  you  can  have  bigger 

|  crops  next  . .  i>  M  j  \  M  ..  „ 

year.  Write  Me 


on  a 

Galloway  Spreader 
— No  spreader  in  the  world 
can  match  quality  with  a  Galloway 
equipped  with  Mandt’s  New  Gear. 

I’ll  send  it  anywhere  to  stand  on  its  pure  merit  alone — 
{jive  you  30  to  90  days  free  trial— a  big  guarantee  and  back  my 
entire  proposition  with  a  $25000  bank  bond.  That’s  proof  of  quality 
—and  my  factory  to  you  price  saves  you  dealers  and  jobbers  profits. 
Put  your  letter  or  postal  in  the  Mail  NOW, .  Ask  for  free  book  and 
Special  1913  proposition  and  price. 

WM.  CALLOWAY,  President 

Wm.  Calloway  Co  669CH  Calloway  Sta,  Waterloo,  la. 


Free  Trial 
30  Days 


1&12. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fiftieth  week  of  the  contest  shows 
the  smallest  number  of  eggs  yet  produced 
in  any  week  since  the  twelfth  week ;  836 
eggs  were  laid,  which  is  137  eggs  less  than 
the  previous  week.  Nearly  all  the  hens 
are  moulting,  and  biddy  can't  be  expected 
to  do  much  housework  while  she  is  making 
new  dresses.  The  race  between  the  lead¬ 
ers  grows  closer,  only  16  eggs  separating 
them  now.  Yost’s  White  Leghorns,  seeing 
the  lead  walking  away  so  rapidly  from 
them,  put  on  a  spurt  and  laid  15  eggs, 
three  of  them  laying  four,  six  and  five. 
Beulah  Farm's  White  Wyandottes  all  laid, 
producing  two,  two,  four,  four,  five,  total 
17,  thus  gaining  two  on  Yost’s  birds.  But 
nobody  has  a  sure  thing  of  it  yet.  The 
high  scores  to  date  are,  1,050  by  F.  G. 
Yost's  White  Leghorns,  1,034  by  Beulah 
Farm's  White  Wyandottes,  1.021  by  Mar- 
wood  Poultry  Farm's  White  Leghorns,  902 
by  Toms  River  Poultry  Farm’s  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  966  by  Cullencross  Farm's  White 
Leghorns,  961  by  Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of 
four  English  White  Leghorns,  948  by 
Frederick  Peasley's  White  Leghorns,  935 
by  Miss  Susie  Abbott’s  White  Leghorns. 
The  Buff  Leghorns  of  George  H.  Schmidt,  of 
Chicago,  have  crossed  the  900  mark,  their 
total  to  date  being  914.  Ilomer  P.  Deal¬ 
ing's  Single  Comb  It.  I.  Reds  are  close  to 
it  with  a  score  of  894 ;  Robert  J.  Wal¬ 
den's  P.  Rocks,  898 ;  W.  B.  Candce’s  White 
Wyandottes,  895 ;  T.  J.  McConnell’s  White 
Wyandottes,  880.  H.  P.  Deming's  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  laid  the  highest  score 
for  the  week,  viz.,  24 ;  the  next  highest 
being  also  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
of  Brother  Wilfred,  Quebec,  Canada.  No 
less  than  six  pens  laid  19  eggs  each.  Mrs. 
Louis  Hiller's  American  Dominique  pullet 
No.  2  laid  seven  eggs  during  the  week, 
as  did  H.  P.  Deming's  No.  1,  and  Colonial 
Farm’s  R.  I.  Red  pullet  No.  2,  and  Mrs. 
Harris  Lehman’s  R.  I.  Red  pullet  No.  5. 

The  advertising  value  of  this  contest  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  letter  from  Miss 
Susie  Abbott,  whose  pen  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  laid  935  eggs,  an  average  of 
187  eggs  per  pullet.  She  writes  :  "It  has 
been  impossible  for  us  even  to  make  a 
good  start  toward  supplying  the  demand 
for  hatching  eggs,  day-old  chicks,  pullets 
and  cockerels  of  our  laying  strain,  which 
wa.  practically  unknown  before  we  entered 
this  contest.  We  have  entered  the  second 
competition,  just  as  we  did  the  first,  for 
the  sake  of  having  our  layers  proven,  and 
we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

While  a  man  may  trap-nest  his  own 
flock,  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  properly 
for  a  whole  year  is  almost  prohibitive, 
and  then  he  lacks  the  official  certified  rec¬ 
ord  which  an  entry  in  this  contest  gives 
him.  A  very  large  number  of  prizes  are 
offered  in  this  second  competition,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  offering  eight 
silver  cups  of  the  value  of  $25  each.  Febler 
&  Landis  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  offer  a  $20 
cup,  and  there  are  prizes  of  incubators, 
automatic  feeders,  and  no  end  of  small 
prizes.  The  data  which  this  first  contest 
will  render  available  for  the  use  of  poul- 
trymen  will  be  of  untold  benefit.  But  far 
in  excess  of  that  value  will  be  the  in¬ 
creased  egg  production  due  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  abroad  through  the  land  of  the  blood 
of  these  best  laying  strains  by  sales  of 
eggs  for  hatching,  day-old  chicks,  and  male 
and  female  fowls.  Not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  best 
methods  of  feeding  and  daily  care,  also 
what  the  amateur  ought  reasonably  to 
expect  his  fowls  to  do.  An  increase  of 
10  eggs  per  hen  would  add  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  profits  of  poultrymen,  and 
I  do  not  think  a  gain  of  that  extent  is 
at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  within  two 
years.  One  thing  we  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  glut  the  market,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  perishable  products.  The  head  of 
the  largest  cold  storage  firm  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  told  me  that  “there  is  nothing  that 
lends  itself  to  cold  storage  so  well  as  eggs  ; 
they  will  keep  longer  and  undergo  less 
change  than  almost  any  other  commodity.’’ 
This  helps  to  equalize  the  price  and  is 
really  a  great  boon  both  to  the  poultry- 
man  and  the  general  public. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Variations  in  Wyandottes. 

I  have  two  White  Wyandotte  pullets, 
bred  from  prize  show  birds.  They  are 
both  good  size  and  shape;  one  has  yellow 
legs  and  yellow  bill  with  single  comb,  the 
other  has  white  legs  and  white  bill  with 
single  comb.  Would  both  birds  be  dis¬ 
qualified  if  put  in  show?  J.  e.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

Without  the  distinguishing  rose  comb  of 
the  Wyandotte  family  I  am  afraid  that  you 
might  have  trouble  in  convincing  the  judge 
that  you  were  not  trying  to  foist  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  upon  him  for  a  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  The  white  legs  of  one  of  your 
pullets  would  also  serve  to  carry  it  far 
from  the  sight  of  a  blue  ribbon.  Just  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me,  this  matter  of  creating 
varieties  of  poultry  between  which  there  is 
no  essential  difference,  and  which  only  an 
expert  judge  can  distinguish,  has  been 
carried  to  extremes.  ii.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Pullets. 

I  have  some  pullets  that  were  hatched 
out  the  18th  of  March,  last,  and  they  laid 
three  eggs,  one  each  day,  and  never  laid 
an  egg  since  this  time,  two  weeks  ago. 
Could  you  give  me  some  hints  in  regard  to 
the  feeding,  or  a  system  of  feeding?  I 
would  like  to  make  up  my  own  rations,  as 
the  commercial  foods  are  very  reasonable, 
but  it  costs  a  lot  in  expressage  for  ship¬ 
ping  the  same,  which  does  not  leave  much 
profit  after  all  expenses  are  taken  out. 

Massachusetts.  j.  j.  c. 

Pullets  hatched  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  March  and  pushed  along  to  quick  ma¬ 
turity  are  apt  to  begin  laying  in  August 
and  then  to  stop  after  laying  a  few  eggs. 
The  best  plan  is  to  hatch  a  little  later, 
or  retard  maturity  by  feeding  less  animal 
food  than  is  usually  given. 

The  following  rations  recommended  by 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  and  often 
given  in  these  columns,  will  serve  as  a 


good  guide  for  the  preparation  of  poultry 
feeds,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  these  or  any  other 
formulm.  Unless  one  is  so  situated  that 
he  cannot  obtain  the  standard  grains  and 
mill  by-products  at  reasonable  prices,  he 
will  usually  find  it  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  prepare  his  own  rations : 
Whole  grain — Summer,  60  pounds  wheat, 
60  pounds  corn,  30  pounds  oats,  30  pounds 
buckwheat ;  Winter,  same  formula  as  for 
Summer,  omitting  the  buckwheat.  Dry 
mash,  Winter  and  Summer — 60  pounds 
cornmeal.  60  pounds  wheat  middlings,  30 
pounds  wheat  bran,  10  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal.  10  pounds  oil  meal,  50  pounds  beef 
scrap,  one  pound  salt.  m.  b.  d. 


Ferrets  in  Poultry  House. 

Can  ferrets  be  used  safely  about  poultry 
houses  to  exterminate  rats?  ir.  w.  d. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  trained 
ferret  could  not  be  used  in  a  henhouse  to 
catch  rats,  provided  that  his  keeper  stayed 
with  him.  There  are  fe^'  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  that  do  not  considei  chicken  a  tooth¬ 
some  morsel,  and,  as  ferrets  are  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
turn  one  loose  in  a  coop  and  trust  him  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  rats. 

M.  B.  D. 


KINDNESS  FOR  ANIMALS. 

The  man  who  abuses  his  horses  cannot 
expect  to  make  a  good  example  of  him¬ 
self.  The  chief  of  good  traits  that  best 
befit  a  man  for  handling  and  caring  for 
farm  animals  is  that  of  humanity.  The 
man  who  was  brought  up  a  humane  man 
will  find  it  as  hard  to  be  bad  as  a  bad 
person  finds  it  to  be  good,  through  second 
nature.  Children  should  be  taught  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals,  as  they  may  in  later  years 
have  the  handling  of  animals  themselves. 
They  should  be  taught  to  feed  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  gather  eggs  and  many  other  easy 
jobs  about  the  place  ;  thus  as  ‘the  “twig  is 
bent  so  is  the  tree  inclined.”  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  got  my  humane 
ideas  from  some  honest  old  hard-working 
farm  horses  which  I  felt  sorry  for.  How¬ 
ever,  later,  as  I  grew  to  manhood.  I  soon 
learned  that  the  test  of  true  feeling  for 
animals  was  shown  in  the  way  we  treat 
them  in  daily  life.  m.  e.  moret. 

Michigan. 


CAM  DEE  AUTOMATIC 
CUSTOM  HATCHERS 


FOUR  COMPARTMENT,  1.200  EGG  SIZE 


Every  section  Tins  room  for  at  least  one  profit¬ 
able  Central  Custom  Hatchery.  Once  open,  more 
business  is  offered  than  can  be  handled.  It  can 
be  located  on  any  main  road  and  the  only  equip¬ 
ment  needed  is  a  CANDEE  INCUABTOR  in  any  clean 
cellar.  Full  details  and  directions  in  our  Custom 
Hatching  Booklet,  sent  free  upon  request. 
Address: 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


DeArmon  Automatic 
TRAP  NEST 

Make  Your  Own  Trap  Nests 

For  SI. 00  will  man  you 

»  UI  VI. vv  h  ,  „  0  print 

drawings  and  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  an  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  Trap  Nest, 
that  la  both  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple.  (ieo.  TV.  DoArmon.  911 
TV.  Superior  Avo.,  Dayton, O. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  1  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  ; 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ‘SSI  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  T oday  lor  Froe  Book. 

W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Mlllord,  Mass 


□  ARREO  ROCKS— 500  vigorous,  snappy,  Barred  Rock 
“  Pullets,  clean,  bright  barring,  free  ranged  and 
hen-hatched.  Also  100  big,  husky  Cockerels  that 
would  make  splendid  breeders.  This  stock  has  the 
right  breeding  in  them  and  priced  will  be  made  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  to  early  buyers.  Write  me  yonr 
wants  and  get  my  prices.  They  will  surprise  you. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  2,  W.  H.  MOORE,  Rome,  N.Y. 


75  Selected  S.  _C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
*  w  and  100  Choice  Breeding  Hens,  one  and 
two  years  old.  One  of  the  best  laying  strains  in 
existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large  white  birds. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


„  April-June  hatched. 
JOHN  LORTON  LEE, 


Write  to 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs.  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogne 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 


White  African  Guineasi?^ 

XV.  WILBUR  WALLACE, 


sex.  $2  each . 
in  season. 

Sigcl.  I ’a. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS 

March  and  April  hatch;  free  range.  Cockerels  $3.00, 
or  two  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CAYUGA 
LAKE  ORCHARDS.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s  200 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


EGG 

I  STRAIN 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 


UIGH  CLASS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BREEDING  HENS  FOR 

11  SALE.  Also  a  few  choice  Cockerels.  All  hardy, 
healthy  and  from  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Write 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARM,  Smithville,  N.  Y. 


mr  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY.  SHOW  or  EX- 
&£gs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Sonthold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1 000  LEGHORN  <W $1 .00  EACH 

to  make  room  for  young  stock.  Grand 
Laying  Strain.  First  come  first  served. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM . NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Oboice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Roared  on  free  range.  Write  for  price?. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown.  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  early  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets,  $1.00  to  $1.25.  700  selected  yearling 
Hens,  85c.  Every  bird  guaranteed  purebred,  health  v 
and  vigorous.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  upon  receipt  10*. 
SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Elemington,  N.  J. 


EARLY  PULLETS*"* HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS.  PA. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Ski.ected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


WHITE  E WIDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COYE  FARM,  R.  D.,  24.  Athens,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-TUe  world’3 


strain.  C.  D, 


leading 

KANE,  Brasie  Corners,  N.  Y. 


REMARKABLE 

OFFER 


PrizeWinninglmperiai  Pekins 


White  egg  strain.  May  hatched.  Insufficient  ac¬ 
commodations  necessitates  immediate  sale.  $1.15 

each.  Order  today.  HOWARD  D000S,  Cambridoe,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

Barred  Rocks,  RoseComb  Reds.  Bred  for  business, 
from businoss  birds.  Hen  hatched,  free  range.  Prices 
low,  if  taken  now.  Limited  number.  Write  quick. 
FOUR  ACRES.  -:-  Nntley,  N.  J. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  ISM 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


Happy,  Healthy,  Hustling  Hens 

produce  the  eggs  and  bring  in  the  money.  Health  is  more  than  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease.  It  means  perfect  digestion  and  good  circulation:  abounding  strength  and  vigor. 

Poultry  Regulator 

puts  and  keeps  hens  in  this  condition. 

25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  Pall,  $2.50 
Prevent  and  cure  roup,  colds,  catarrh,  with 

Roup  Cure 

25c,  50c,  $1. 

•‘Your  money  back  if  it  falls.” 

Pratts  160-page  poultry  book,  4c  by  mail 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


f'N.'Xx 


K — 

_ . 


Turn  More  Food  Into  Milk 


The  fact  that  you  can  fatten  your  hogs  on  the  grain  that  passes  through  your 
cows  is  bullet-proof  evidence  that  cattle  waste  a  good  part  of  their  ration. 

Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  went  after  this  question  of  wasted  feed  over  20  years  ago, 
and  discovered  that  the  cause  of  this  waste  was  due  largely  to  poor  digestion  and  that  the 
use  of  certain  bitter  tonics  was  necessary  to  give  added  zest  and  whet  to  the  appetite  and  thereby 
increase  the  cow’s  digestion  of  food.  He  then  formulated  what  the  whole  country  knows  as 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
I  contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa¬ 
tive  and  Liver  Tonic. 
Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim¬ 
ulates  kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  Is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


which  had  the  desired  effect — putting  more  feed  into  the 
milk  pail  and  in  the  case  of  hogs,  steers  and  sheep  con¬ 
verting  more  feed  into  flesh,  blood  and  muscle.  The 
ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  are  printed  in  the 
panel  on  the  left,  with  the  remarks  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensa¬ 
tory  showing  their  high  value  as  tonics  and  strengtheners. 

Our  proposition.  Yon  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  at  $1.60,  or  100  lbs.  at  $5.00  (smaller  quantities  at  a  slight 
advance).  Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Use  it  all  winter 
and  spring.  If  it  doesn’t  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back. 
Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  anytime  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals  free  of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this 
paper  and  send  2c  stamp.  96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 


also  has  every  ingredient  printed  ou  the  label. 

It  overcomes  the  debilitating  influences  of  moulting,  gives 


Sold  on  the  same  written  guarantee — to  make  your  hens  lay. 
them  life,  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle,  puts  the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work,  and  you  will  plainly  see  the  result  in  the  egg 
basket.  Besides,  it  cures  gapes,  cholera,  indigestion,  and  the  like.  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs. 

$1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

we  will.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Book,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
for  several  years,  I  have  noted  the  effective 
way  in  which  you  collect  claims  against 
express  companies  and  such  concerns  for 
goods  lost  or  damaged  in  transit.  1  am  in 
need  of  your  assistance.  On  April  1,  1911,  I 
sent  a  watch  by  the  Adams  Express  Co. 
from  Angola,  N.  Y.,  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  watch  was  lost.  The  company  re¬ 
fuses  to  live  up  to  their  contract  and  pay 
the  value  of  the  watch.  It  was  two  years 
old.  and  one  owned  by  my  father,  who 
died  in  1910.  I  was  sending  it  to  a 
nephew  as  an  heirloom.  It  cost  $30  and 
that  was  the  value  I  placed  on  it,  but  the 
company  claims  since  it  had  been  used  it 
was  second-hand  and  offer  me  50  per  cent 
of  the  value.  I  have  refused  to  accept  it. 
What  can  you  do  for  me?  l.  f.  a. 

New  York. 

We  were  finally  able  to  get  $25  al¬ 
lowed  on  this  claim.  The  money  value 
is  not  the  only  consideration  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  sentimental  value  of 
the  watch  cannot  be  replaced ;  but  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  should  not  have  been  made  for  the 
money  value  of  it. 

I  have  to-day  received  from  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad 
Company  $20  in  full,  in  settlement  of  fire 
claim.  As  this  was  secured  through  your 
efforts  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  you  and 
will  gladly  pay  whatever  we  owe  you  for 
your  time  and  trouble.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  there  is  some  one  whom  this  corpora¬ 
tion  cannot  bluff.  Thank  you  her.miy. 

Massachusetts.  F.  c.  a. 

We  have  found  the  fire  claim  agents 
of  this  road  neglectful  and  artibrary  re¬ 
garding  fire  claims  made  by  farmers 
along  its  line  whose  property  has  been 
injured.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  real  officials  of  the 
road  are  disposed  to  treat  property 
owners  along  their  lines  fairly,  and 
when  the  officials  have  an  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  such  claims 
they  are  usually  credited.  We  want  to 
assure  the  subscriber  that  he  owes  us 
nothing  for  our  little  service  in  his  be¬ 
half.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  The  R.  N.-Y 
to  use  its  good  offices  in  the  interests  of 
right  and  justice,  without  any  thought 
of  remuneration  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

The  C.  W.  Stuart  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  Y., 
sent  out  agents  last  Summer,  1911,  to  sell 
roses  especially.  As  we  live  some  distance 
from  the  express  office  we  were  tempted 
by  their  offer  to  deliver  the  roses  the  next 
Spring,  and  to  replace  any  that  should 
die.  They  also  guaranteed  them  to  come 
true  to  name.  I  ordered  14  roses,  and  they 
were  delivered  two  weeks  later  than  they 
should  have  been.  When  I  set  them  out 
1  found  four  were  already  dead.  When 
the  roses  bloomed  only  one  came  true  to 
name.  The  one  marked  La  France  was  a 
Hermosa,  the  one  labeled  Gruss  an  Teplitiz 
was  a  Baby  Rambler,  the  one  labeled  the 
Lyon  was  a  pink  rose  unknown  to  me.  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  list.  I  wrote 
them  and  they  wrote  me  that  their  agent 
would  soon  come  through  and  that  I  could 
have  them  all  replaced,  but  months  passed 
and  he  did  not  come,  so  I  wrote  them 
again  and  again,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to 
set  roses  and  he  has  not  appeared,  and  I 
think  will  not,  in  this  neighborhood,  be¬ 
cause  others  to  whom  he  sold  are  in¬ 
dignant  over  the  things  they  ordered  not 
coming  as  promised.  I  offered  to  pay  for 
the  roses  that  were  good  if  they  would 
return  the  money  for  those  which  were 
worthless  and  the  four  that  were  dead, 
but  they  would  do  nothing.  It  is  a  lesson 
to  me  to  only  deal  with  firms  of  which  I 
know  something.  In  July  I  sent  to  Dreer 
for  six  potted  roses  and  soon  had  them 
in  the  ground.  They  were  full  of  buds 
and  have  bloomed  ever  since,  all  true  to 
name  and  description,  having  some  of  the 
finest  roses  I  have  ever  seen|  It  would 
be  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  to  expose  transactions  of  this  kind. 

New  York.  m.  j. 

We  have  taken  the  above  complaint 
up  with  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  and  the 
only  satisfaction  we  are  able  to  get 
is  that  the  agent  will  attend  to  the  case 
when  he  is  again  in  that  section,  but  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  any  statement  as 
to  when  the  agent  may  be  expected  to 
visit  that  locality.  The  experience  of 
this  subscriber  further  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  sending  your  order  direct 
to  some  responsible  house  when  in  need 
of  trees  and  plants. 

A  year  ago  an  agent  traveling  for  the 
United  Trading  Co.  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
came  to  this  town  selling  stamps  at  10 
cents  each.  We  took  a  book  and  were 
supposed  to  have  whatever  article  we  se¬ 
lected,  and  the  contract  stated  we  would 
be  entitled  to  delivery  of  the  premium  se¬ 
lected  when  one-half  of  the  book  was  filled. 
When  our  book  was  half  filled  the  company 
changed  hands  and  the  Home  Furniture  Co. 
took  it  over,  and  they  still  collected  on 
the  same  agreement.  We  finally  half  filled 
our  book  and  gave  the  order  for  our  pre¬ 
mium.  The  agent  called  a  few  times  after 
this  with  several  excuses,  but  we  did  not 
get  the  article  selected.  We  have  written 
them  but  get  no  response  er»n  the  agent 
has  not  been  here  for  some  time.  We  know 
of  several  who  have  filled  the  book  ($15.60) 
and  received  nothing  for  it.  We  are  poor 
people  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  money  like 
that.  I  should  be  thankful  if  you  could 
find  out  something  about  the  firm  and 
advise  us.  V.  w.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  could  not  do  anything  for  this 
subscriber.  The  Home  Furniture  Co. 
write  the  contract  is  not  completed,  the 
book  being  only  half  full,  and  goods 
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will  be  sent  when  this  is  done ;  that  the 
cost  of  sending  the  agent  to  their  town 
was  more  than  the  amount  he  collected. 
This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  given  the  customers,  and 
certainly  justifies  the  advice  to  refrain 
from  entering  into  like  contracts  with 
this  and  other  companies.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  several  firms 
working  on  these  lines. 

I  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  Carnegie 
College,  Rogers,  O.,  in  “Popular  Mechanics” 
for  March,  and  answered  it.  They  offered 
me  a  scholarship  free,  but  stated  1  must 
pay  $5  upon  entering.  I  am  interested  in 
electric  engineering  course.  This  is  by 
correspondence.  I  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  the  money. 

New  York.  H.  D. 

All  we  know  about  this  concern  is 
what  we  got  from  this  literature.  We 
note  first  that  the  name  is  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  free  scholarship  is  an  evident  fake. 
First  they  want  $5.  So  it  is  not  free. 
Again,  they  no  doubt  expect  to  sell 
books  and  blanks  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  students  to  use,  and  they  must 
figure  on  these  profits  to  make  up  for 
any  time  they  devote  to  the  work.  They 
are  not  in  this  business  for  fun 
or  philanthropy.  Wherever  we  have 
run  down  the  work  of  these  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  we  have  found  that 
the  student  can  get  about  the  same 
thing  out  of  text-books  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  so-called  lesson. 
Electric  engineering  is  a  popular  work 
just  now,  but  to  study  it  right  you 
ought  to  have  some  practical  experience. 
If  you  can  get  in  touch  with  a  practical 
engineer,  and  the  books  recommended 
by  him,  you  Avill  have  little  use  of  a 
correspondence  course.  Some  of  these 
courses  no  doubt  furnish  condensed  in¬ 
formation,  but  it  is  necessarily  theo¬ 
retic  and  bewildering  without  actual 
contact  with  the  material.  We  would 
not  recommend  taking  any  chances 
where  indications  of  deception  were 
found. 

The  “Hind-Sights”  articles  on  Wall 
Street  and  its  methods  are  too  late  to 
help  me.  In  the  last  months  of  1909  John 
J.  Bunte  sent  me  a  letter  stating  that  he 
was  with  a  Wall  Street  pool,  and  he  could 
invest  my  money  to  good  advantage,  and 
that  he  would  send  reports  and  dividends 
every  month.  On  January  1,  1910,  I  sent 
him  $100.  Now  I  hear  nothing  from  him. 
He  does  not  answer  my  letters  any  more. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  1  went  to  see 
him.  I  was  told  he  was  out,  but  I  think 
he  was  in.  As  he  is  a  Mason  and  well 
spoken  of,  I  trusted  him.  I  hate  to  think 
he  means  to  trick  me  out  of  $100.  Will 
you  see  about  it?  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
$100.  I  have  his  receipt.  H.  N.  G. 

New  York. 

We  have  never  become  so  used  to 
cases  of  this  kind  that  we  can  read  of 
them  without  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
confiding  victim,  and  a  sense  of  loath¬ 
ing  and  resentment  for  the  rascal  who 
gets  his  savings.  The  confidence  and 
gullibility  of  these  victims  is  pitiable  in 
its  simplicity.  This  woman  cannot  yet 
believe  that  her  Wall  Street  corre¬ 
spondent  meant  to  trick  her.  He  told 
her  he  was  forming  a  pool.  That  is, 
that  he  took  her  money  and  the  money 
of  other  people  and  gambled  with  it  in 
Wall  Street,  and  he  was  to  send  her 
the  profits  of  the  gamble.  If  he  actually 
put  the  money  in  Wall  Street  and  won 
the  bet,  some  one  else  had  to  lose,  and 
we  have  never  yet  known  a  gambler 
to  give  up  any  of  his  spoil.  The  “Dis¬ 
cretionary  Pool”  has  been  worked  for 
some  years.  James  B.  Kellogg  origi¬ 
nated  it,  Miller,  of  520  per  cent,  fame 
worked  it  to  the  limit.  Jared  Flagg, 
who  is  now  writing  books  to  denounce 
the  Post  Office  inspectors  who  caused 
his  arrest  and  indictment,  is  alleged  to 
have  promised  and  paid  one  per  cent 
a  week.  Kellogg  and  Miller  spent  terms 
in  the  penitentiary.  Pool  operators  do 
not  invest  in  Wall  Street.  They  know 
better.  They  pay  dividends  back  out 
of  the  money  sent  in,  to  induce  more 
remittances.  They  can  pay  back  one 
per  cent,  a  week  for  nearly  two  years ; 
and  few  of  these  alleged  Wall  Street 
pools  run  so  long  as  that. 

Will  we  see  about  it?  We  would 
gladly,  if  we  could  do  any  good.  But 
we  might  as  well  try  to  restore  the 
plunder  of  the  renowned  pirate  Captain 
Kidd.  These  chaps  do  not  spend  their 
time  collecting  money  to  return  it  again. 
They  get  it  to  keep,  and  they  keep  it. 
Thieves  are  always  well  spoken  of  by 
their  fellow  conspirators,  and  frequently 
these  associates  pass  as  very  respectable 
members  of  society. 


“I  hope  you  liked  the  pie,  Henry,” 
ventured  a  young  wife,  casting  an  anx¬ 
ious  glance  at  her  husband  soon  after 
dinner.  “I  bestowed  great  pains  on  the 
crust.”  “I  thought  you  did,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  Kfor  I’ve  got  the  pains  now.” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 
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Corrugated  A  AO]  Per  Sq 

or  Ad  Del.  Your  Station 
V  Crimp  ”  In  20c.  Zone 

Ask  for  new  Price  List  99. 
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GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
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THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  oz.;  height,  814  in.  No. 

oil,  floo tor  glass.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple. 
Fifty  hours’  light  costs  25c.  Ideal  for  Night 
Fishing,  Trapping  ,  Hunting,  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  the  farm  or  machinery.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalogue, 

joky  snmoivs  co. 

150  Leonard  8treet  New  York  City 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boot* 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  arc  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
|  water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
cess  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wie. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


PATENTED 


GATE 


HE 

WITH  “ 

A 

NOT  ONLY  LIGHTENS  THE  DAY'S 
LABOR  BUT  LIFTS  A  LOAD  OF 
WORRY-YOU  KNOW  YOUR  ANIMALS 
ARE  SAFE  BEHIND  THE 

PEERLESS  SELF-RAISING  GATE 

The  extra  heavy  frames  of  high  carbon 
steel  tubing,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter; 
the  all  No.  9  wire  filling  of  Peerless  Fencing 
makes  it  the  most  efficient  gate. 

Add  the  Self-Raising  feature  and  the  Gal¬ 
vanized  finish  and  you  have  extra  value. 

A  double  latch  no  animal  can  work;  a 
barb  wire  top  no  animal  will  ride. 

Sold  by  big  implement  men,  or  shipped 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 

215  Mich.  St.,  ADRIAN 


Have  “a  roof  that’s  proof” 

Proof  against  rain,  snow, 
sun,  wind,  heat,  cold, 
sparks,  alkalis,  acids  — 
everything  that  harms  or¬ 
dinary  roofs.  Get  the 
roofing  made  of  Nature’s 
perfect  weather-proofer — 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  con¬ 
tains  natural  oils  that  keep 
Genasco  “alive”  and  defensive. 
Manufactured  asphalts  won’t 
do  that — they  dry  out;  and 
roofings  made  of  them  crack 
and  leak.  Real  economy 
prompts  you  to  get  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Comes  ready 
and  easy  for  you  to  lay.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Writeusfor  samples  and  the 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  tight  without 
cement,  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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Stretch  the  Right  Fence 

in  theRight  Place 


4" 


Bar  stock  with  a  Stock  Fence  ;  bar  hogs  with  a 
Hog  Fence ;  bar  chickens  with  a  Chicken  Fence; 
etc.  Only  fencing  designed  Jor  a  particular 
purpose  will  assure  full  efficiency,  greatest 
economy  and  complete  satisfaction. 


4" 


/s' 
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is  made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles,  sizes  and 
weights,  and  perfectly  meets  every  requirement 
of  FIELD,  FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN,  CHICK¬ 
EN,  POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and 
GARDEN.  When  buying  your  fencing,  be 
sure  to  select  proper  styles,  and  you  will  realize 
longest  and  best  fence-service  at  lowest  cost. 

The  Present  Day  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fence 

made  of  our  special  formula  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Wire,  thoroughly  and 
heavily  galvanized  with  pure  zinc, 
and  wires  electrically  welded  at 
every  contact  point,  producing  the 
only  dependable  joint,  impossible 
to  slip  or  separate. 

Has  Proven  to  be  the  Strongest  and  Most  Durable 

Pittsburgh  Perfect  ”  Fences  are  sold  by  dealers  every¬ 
where.  See  them  when  in  need  of  fencing ;  or  write 
direct  for  full  information  and  new  catalogue  showing 
all  styles  and  sizes. 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Makers  of  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire;  Bright, 
Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire ;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire ;  Twisted 
Cable  Wire ;  Fence  Staples  ;  Poultry  Netting  Staples  ;  Standard  Wire 
Nails ;  Galvanized  Wire  Nails ;  Large  Head  Roofing  Nails ;  “  D:" 
burgh  Perfect  ”  Fencing. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Nov.  2,  1912. 


B0TTKB 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 31  @  .32 

Good  to  Choice . 28  @  .30 

Lower  Grades . 24  @  .27 

Storage . 27  @  .31 

State  Dairy,  best . 29  i »  .30 

Common  to  Good . 22  @  .20 

Factory . 21  ®  .25 

Packing  Stock . . 20  @  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  29  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  32J4  cents. 
ICGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 50  @  .55 

Good  to  prime . 43  @  .48 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 40  @  .42 

Common  to  Good. . 30  ®  38 

Western,  best . 37  ®  .39 

Under  grades . 25  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  @  .22 

Storage . 18  @  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  ®  .10 

Skims . 04  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.00  @  6  00 

Medium . 5.00  @  5.10 

Pea .  4.20  @  5.10 

Yellow  Eye .  4.05  @  4.25 

Red  Kidney . 3.75  @4.75 

White  Kidney . - . 5.25  @  0.50 

Lima,  California . 0.40  @  0.50 

HOPS 

Prtmo  to  Choice . 31  @  .33 

Common  to  Good . 27  ®  .30 

Pacific  Coast . 20  ®  .23 

Old  Stock . 08  @  .13 

German  Crop .  44  @  .40 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.75  @  2.25 

Pound  sweet  .  2.00  @  2.50 

York  Imperial .  2.00  @  2.75 

Twenty-ounce . 2.00  @  3.00 

King .  2.00  @  2.50 

McIntosh . 2.50  @  3.75 

Greening .  1.75  @  3.00 

Baldwin  .  1.75  @  2.25 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  2.00  ®  2.50 

Common  to  good,  box . 75  @  1.50 

Pears— Kleffer,  bbl .  1 .25  ®  2.25 

Seckel .  5.00  @10  00 

Bose,  bbl .  4.00  @  6.00 

Aujou . 3.00  @  3.50 

Clairgeau . 3.50  @  5.00 

Duchess . 2.50  @  3.50 

Common .  1.00  @  2.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 1.50  @  4.50 

Grapes.  Niagara.  20-lb.  bkt . 35  @  .40 

Delaware,  4lb.  bkt .  TO  @  .11 

Concord,  41b.  bkt . 09  @  .11 

Bulk,  ton . 33.00  @55.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5,00  @  7.50 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes—  Long  Island,  bbl .  2.00  ®  2.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  50  @  1,65 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.65  @  1.70 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.25  @  2.00 

Beets,  bbl . 50  ®  .75 

Brussels  Sprouts  . 05  ®  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 25  @  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ®  .35 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  ®  .75 

Ton....- .  6.00  @11.00 

Lettuce,  14bbl.  bkt . 15  @  .50 

Mushrooms, lb . 25  @  .60 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00  @  1.50 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,1 100  lb.  bag . 40  @  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  1b.  bag . 50  ®  .75 

Peppers,  bbl  .  1.00  @  1.50 

Peas.  Southern, bu . 3.00  @  5.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . 50  @  2.00 

Squash,  bbl . 60  @  1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box . 1.00  @  2.75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  box . 35  @100 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  bu . 6.00  fa)  8.00 

Southern .  5.50  ®  6.00 

Cultivated .  1.00  @  5.00 

Hickory  nuts .  1.75  @  2.25 

Bull  nuts .  1.00  @  1.25 

Black  walnuts .  LUO 

Butternuts .  1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Chickens,  lb . 13  @  .14 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Roosters . 09  ®  .10 

Ducks . 13  @  .14 

Geese . 12  @  .14 

Turkeys . 14  @  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 60  @  .75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 23  @  .24 

Common  to  Good...  . . .16  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  @  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 66  @  .70 

Broilers,  eomrnou  to  good . .  .20  @  .22 

Roasters  . 18  @  .19 

Fowls . 15  @  .18 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 18  @  -18J4 

8quabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  @  23.00 

No.  2 . 19.00  @  20.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  @  18.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . . 16.00  @  17.00 

Oat  and  Wheat . 11.00  @  12.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.15  @  8  90 

Bulls . 4.50  @  5.40 

Cows .  2.50  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @11.00 

Culls .  . .  5  00  @  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  4.00 

Lambs . . . . . .  5.50  @  7.25 

Hogs . 7.75  @  8.50 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 30  @  .32>4 

Western  Creamery . 31  @  .3114 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 45  ©  .48 

Gathered,  fresh  . 36  @  .42 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  3.00  @  4  JO 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00  @  6.00 

Grapes.  41b  bkt . 07  ®  .10 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  .  1.10  @  1  20 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 10  @  .15 

Lambs..., . . . 10  @  .1114 

Pork . . . 1014®  -1094 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  @  .18 

Roasters  . 16  @  2 5 

Hay— No.  [  . 23.00  @23.50 

No- 2  .  20.00  @22.00 

No. 3  . 18.00  @19.00 

Straw-Rye . . 18.00  @19.00 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  NO.  6. 

In  an  hour  by  rail  from  Fall  River  we 
reached  the  border  of  New  England's  larg¬ 
est  city.  The  newspaper  have  given  Boston 
such  a  reputation  for  highbrowedness  and 
sundry  varieties  of  culture — mental,  psy¬ 
chic,  etc.,  that  its  Importance  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  city  is  not  generally  understood. 
It  has  25  miles  of  water  front,  with  dock¬ 
age  for  20  transatlantic  and  coastwise 
lines,  and  accommodations  for  tramp 
steamers  and  much  small  craft.  The  city 
is  built  on  an  island  and  four  peninsulas, 
the  business  section  being  accessible  to  the 
important  wharves  with  comparatively 
short  truck  haul.  Plans  are  being  made 
’for  expending  about  $3,000,000  iu  im¬ 
provement  of  the  harbor,  and  at  least  one 
more  of  the  great  European  lines  will  soon 
make  Boston  a  terminal  point.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  688,000. 

Receipts  of  farm  products  in  au  aver¬ 
age  week  run  as  follows  :  Potatoes,  170,000 
bushels ;  apples,  230,000  bushels ;  onions, 
40,000  bushels;  butter,  1,400,000  pounds; 
eggs,  430,000  dozens ;  grain,  460,000  bush¬ 
els  ;  dressed  meats,  250  cars ;  hay  and 
straw,  270  cars.  In  addition  to  these 
staples  it  is  the  leading  market  for  wool, 
leather  and  textiles. 

In  1742  Peter  Faneuil,  a  French  mer¬ 
chant,  whose  picture  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  man  who  might  appreciate  good 
food  and  plenty  of  it,  gave  the  city  a  build¬ 
ing,  100  by  40  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  place.  This  was  burned  in  1761,  but 
rebuilt  two  years  later,  and  a  second  story 
added  for  a  town  hall,  where  were  held 
many  patriotic  meetings  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  In  1805  it  was  again  rebuilt 
and  enlarged,  making  the  present  Faneuil 
Hall,  with  market  stalls  on  the  lower  floor, 
a  public  hall,  78  x  78  x  28,  and  a 
museum  and  armory  on  the  top  floor.  The 
market  stalls  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Faneuil  Hall  are  used  chiefly  by  dealers  in 
meats,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs.  East  of 
this  building  is  the  great  market  section 
of  Boston  at  present.  North  and  South 
Market  street,  with  Quincy  Market  build¬ 
ing.  600  feet  long,  between,  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  space  100  by  600  feet  for  farmers’ 
wagons. 

Commission  merchants  occupy  the  base¬ 
ments  and  street  sides  of  Quincy  Market 
building,  and  the  interior  is  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  _  retail  market,  where  practically 
everything  in  the  way  of  food  may  be 
had.  Some  commission  men  run  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  stall  trade,  thus  get¬ 
ting  practically  all  the  profit  possible, 
double-barrelled  middlemen,  so  to  speak. 

w.  w.  H. 


You  Can  Pay  More  But  You  Cannot  Buy  Better  Than 

KEY  BRAND  SCALE  KILLER 

(SOLUBLE  OIL) 

Easily  Applied— Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrels  (50  g»L). . .315.00  >4-hbl.  (80  gal.).... $9.99 

10-gill.  can  and  case.  3.50  5-gal.  can  and  ease..  2.00 
F.  o.  b.  New  York 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

12  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Write  lor  "Prartieal  Spraying" — Best  hook  os  spraying 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Liberal  commission*  to  agent*.  Handle 
our  first  class  line  of  Highly  Polished 
and  Glazed  Stoneware  for  Preservers, 
Druggists,  Wholesale  &  Retail  Merchants. 
Agents  also  make  good  money  selling 
from  house  to  house.  Our  agents  aro 
making  good.  Write  Department  B  today 
for  our  proposition. 

SHERWOOD  BROS.  COMPANY 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 


EGGS,  Ek 

“  Michic 


Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  bring  attractive  prices. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  Dun’s  or  lira, (street's 

Zenith  Butter  &  Euo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y.’ 


THIS  IS  THE  KIND  EVERYBODY  BUYS- 
STOCK  AND  TOOLS  INCLUDED 

116  acres;  8-room  house;  two  barns,  30x40,36x40- 
hen  house  12x20;  hog  house  12x12;  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Apples,  pears,  grapes  and  plums.  2  miles 
railroad  town.  School  ^  mile.  Will  include  if 
sold  at  once,  twelve  cows,  bull,  heifer,  mower,  rake, 
land  roller,  harrow,  2  cultivators,  heavy  wagon  ton 
buggy  and  small  tools.  All  goes.  $2,300  •  part  cash 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  1300  Lake  St.,  Elmira.  N  Y 

nURQC  P I G EDIGRISICD.  per  pair. 

UUIIUU  riUO  sereuo  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 


- -  ^ 

The  Best  Kind  of  a  Gift 


The  best  of  all  presents  at  Ghristmas  time,  or  at 
any  other  time,  for  those  who  live  upon  the  farms 
or  who  have  an  interest  in  farming,  is 

A  Year’s  Subscription  to 
The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

“THE  FARMER’S  GREATEST  PAPER” 

Its  mission  is  to  assist  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  land. 

It  presents  all  that  is  being  learned  about  soil¬ 
building  by  the  live-stock  route,  supplemented  by 
up-to-date  tillage,  crop  rotation  and  fertilizing. 

It  is  the  largest  and  best  printed  farm  newspaper 
in  the  world. 

It  is  an  inexpensive  gift — Gosts  but  $1.75  for  52 
issues — 40  to  72  pages  each. 

It  is  a  valuable  gift. 

It  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  giver  each  week 
during  the  entire  succeeding  twelve  months. 

It  will  include  the  big  Holiday  issue,  everywhere 
acknowledged  the  handsomest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  year  in  the  entire  field  of 
farm  journalism. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a  copy  of  a  late  issue,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  mention  the  name  of 
the  paper  in  which  this  advertisement  appears. 

Please  ask  also  at  the  same  time  for  a  list  of 

the  best  new  and  standard  agricultural  books. 

These  also  make  appropriate  gifts.  Address 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette 

542  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


CCDDCTQ  FDR  C  A  I  E—  Either  color,  largo  or 
rCHllCIO  run  vALE  smai|.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0, 

POR  <JA5  E-TEAM  OF  YOUNG,  SOUND 
run  vHLk  MULES,  four  and  five  years  old. 
Price,  $500.00.  Will  exchange  toward  Percheron 
mares.  Address.  J.  R.  BAUGH,  Middleurovc,  N.  Y. 


Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  RoseCombReds 

are  bred  for  profit  and  pleasure.  High-class  breeding 
birds  bred  from  tested  layers.  Can  also  furnish  exhi¬ 
bition  birds  for  any  show.  Every  bird  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


VAi ANTED— Position  as  Farm  Manager.  Praetical 
"  experience.  Married.  Apply  K.  M.  J.,  care  R.  H.-Y. 


IA/ANTED— By  young  married  man — Position  on 
'*  chicken  farm  to  learn  business.  Board  for  him¬ 
self  and  wife.  Small  salary.  Address  C.  S.,  c.  R.N.-Y. 


WANTED- An  experienced,  single  man  to  feed 
nMiiiku  alKi  prepare  for  a  sale,  the  last  of 
March  or  1st  of  April,  50  grade  cows.  Give  expe¬ 
rience  and  wages  expected  with  board. 

Kl.KTON  FARM  -  .  Klkton,  Md. 

t0  3.50  acres.  Catalogue  free. 

raMI13  E.  Burroughs.  147  East  State.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


(1PLAWARF  FAR  M— 161  acres,  valuable  timber. 

1  stock,  tools,  crops;  $3,800, 

A  bargain,  JOHN  STRIPLING,  Greenwood,  Del. 

Dairy  Farm  for  Sale^%“nd™«.<”Ll5 

milk  and  45  quarts  of  cream  a  day  at  10c.  for  milk  and 
COc.  for  cream.  Town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  For  full 
particulars  address  0.  F.  F.,  13  Dean  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS,  ASSKS 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Referent 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchaser; 
C.  L.  YAGER  &  CO.,  736  Cross  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  1 


HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  MINNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay,  Vegetables,  Live  Stock,  Poultry.  Lands  low. 
Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXF1ELD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  welt  known  Wheat  Land? 
Tho  area  Is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  #1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just $35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
-.may  be  done  in  Western  Canada,  In  Manl- 
|T  toba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

*  Send  at  onco  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail¬ 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

lor  Address.  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLtFFE,  WRIGHT  S  CO.,  Com- 
mission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Peats  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Tup  Prices  Secured  tor  Choice  (Jomls — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYerk 


STOCK -TOOLS  CROPS  LOCATION 

60  acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  soil.  1  mile  from  Iligh- 
school,  Church,  Stores.  Railroad  town  and  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  Buildings,  abundance  of  Fruit, 
and  a  Good  Piece  of  Timber.  Circumstances  neces¬ 
sitate  an  immediate  sale.  If  interested  in  a  good 
farm  at  the  right  tigure,  investigate  at  once. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.  y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 

Solicited.  34  &  3t»  Little  iJith  St.,  New  York- 


*  By  R .  E .  Olds ,  Designer 


Co 

M. 

Sr 

I  have  built  to  date  over  60,000  cars. 

For  25  years  I  have  watched  their  perform¬ 
ance.  I  have  found  out  and  corrected  a  myriad 
shortcomings.  I’ve  acquired  a  world  of  caution. 

Some  say  I’m  “old-maidish” — too  careful, 
too  slow.  But  I  call  these  things  standards. 
IVe  made  them  my  code. 

My  Latest  Extreme — Big  Tires 


The  new  Reo  the  Fifth — out  Oct.  1 
— is  equipped  with  34x4-inch  tires. 

That  is  22  per  cent  greater  tire 
capacity  than  I  ever  have  used  on  a 
car  of  this  size.  Yet  this  car  was  al¬ 
ways  much  over-tired,  compared 
with  usual  standards. 

These  oversize  tires  add  30  per 
cent  to  my  tire  cost.  But  they  add  65 
per  cent  to  the  average  tire  mileage. 
They  should  save  you  in  tire  waste 
some  hundreds  of  dollars  during  the 
life  of  the  car. 

Remember  this  fact  when  you  come 
to  compare  cars.  The  tires  on  Reo 
the  Fifth  are  now  34x4. 

Make  Some  Other 
Comparisons 

In  judging  cars,  in  these  days  of 
close  prices,  it  is  very  important  to 
make  other  comparisons. 

There  are  dollars  saved  sometimes 
which  cost  buyers  ten  dollars.  What 
you  want  is  final  economy. 

Watch  points  like  these: 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  190  drop  forg¬ 
ings.  All  makers  use  some  of  them  to 
get  lightness  and  strength.  But  Reo 
the  Fifth  has  190.  And  its  racy  lines, 
its  lightness  and  strength  are  due 
largely  to  those  costly  forgings. 

My  springs  are  tzuo  inches  unde. 
Each  spring  has  seven  leaves.  The 
front  springs  are  38  inches  long — the 
rear  are  46. 

I  use  fifteen  roller  hearings — 11  of 
the  Timken,  4  of  the  Hyatt  High 

Duty. 

Every  important  bearing  has  bronze 
bushings — even  the  smallest  of  them. 

For  safety’s  sake  I  use  14-inch 
brake  drums.  I  use  a  centrifugal 
pump. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto,  to  insure  a  hot 
spark  when  the  car  runs  slowly.  You 
can  start  on  this  magneto. 


My  carburetor  is  double  heated — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water.  So  poor 
gasoline  can’t  give  trouble. 

For  big  margin  of  safety,  every 
driving  part  in  this  car  is  built  for 
45 -horsepower  requirements. 

No  Chances 

I  take  no  chances  on  any  part  of 
this  car,  for  chances  sometimes  cost 
dearly. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed  twice. 
Gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing  ma¬ 
chine,  to  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Each  engine  gets  five  tests — about 
ten  hours  each.  It  is  run  for  28 
hours  in  the  chassis. 

I  limit  my  output  to  an  easy  ca¬ 
pacity  of  50  cars  a  day.  So  the  cars 
are  built  slowly  and  carefully — no 
man  is  ever  rushed. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
Our  factory  system  insures  a  thou¬ 
sand  inspections. 


Petty  Savings 

I  abhor  petty  savings.  I  could  save, 
perhaps,  $50  to  $75  per  car  in  the  fin¬ 
ish  and  upholstering  if  I  cared  to 
skimp. 

But  I  put  on  this  car  a  special 
body  which  costs  more  than  wood  or 
metal.  I  save  by  this  50  pounds  in 
weight,  and  the  body  takes  a  won¬ 
drous  finish. 

I  give  17  coats  to  each  body.  The 
fenders,  radiator,  hood,  etc.,  have  two 
coats  of  rubber  enamel  baked  on. 

The  upholstering  is  deep,  and  of 
genuine  leather.  It  is  filled  with  the 
best  curled  hair.  The  backs  as  well 
as  the  seats  are  filled  with  springs,  to 
give  you  the  utmost  comfort. 

Every  part  shows  the  final  touch. 


The  result  of  all  this  is  that  Reo 
the  Fifth  sells  on  a  mighty  small 
margin.  I  am  keeping  the  price  un¬ 
der  $1,100,  with  all  the  new  features, 
including  these  big  tires. 

Our  profit  per  car  is  now  a  very 
small  item,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
make  every  part  ourselves. 

Yet  there  are  cars  which,  at  pass¬ 
ing  glance,  seem  to  undersell  this  car. 

I  have  told  you  the  facts,  so  you 
may  judge  for  yourself  if  these  are 
things  which  you  care  to  go  without. 
Would  you  wish  me  to  save  you  a 
little  on  price  by  trebling  your  cost 
of  upkeep? 

I  am  sure  you’ll  say  no.  I  am  also 


Even  the  engine  is  nickel-trimmed. 
I  believe  that  folks  like  these  perfec¬ 
tions. 

Center  Control 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  my  center  con¬ 
trol — a  single  light  handle,  out  of  the 
way,  which  does  all  the  gear  shifting 
by  moving  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  there  are  no  levers  to 
clog  the  front  doors. 

The  driver  sits  on  the  left  side,  as 
in  electrics,  close  to  the  cars  he 
passes.  Yet  the  gear-shifting  lever 
is  at  his  right  hand.  Note  how  many 
great  cars  are  following  me  in  this. 
The  old  way  of  driving  will  soon  be 
out  of  date. 


sure  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
most  cars  must  be  built  like  this. 
Men  won’t  have  them  otherwise. 

Here’s  the  greatest  value  any  man 
can  give  you  in  a  car.  If  you  want 
such  value  I  want  your  trade.  And 
you’ll  be  very  glad,  in  years  to  come, 
that  you  picked  a  car  like  this. 

In  1,000  Towns 

A  thousand  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns  now  offer  this  new  type  of 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

Our  1913  catalog  pictures  all  the 
details,  and  shows  styles  of  bodies. 
Write  us  for  it  now. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 
Horsepower 

Wheel  Base — 
112  inches 

Tires— 

34  x  4  inches 

Wheels 
34  inches 

Demountable 

Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 

Speed — 

45  miles 
per  Hour 

Made  with 
2  and  5 
Passenger 
Bodies 


Top  ond  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer  and  self-starter — all  for  $100  extra. 


Do  These  Precautions  Pay? 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  GZZLa£*  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mien. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

(122) 


AGRICULTURE  AT  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Good  Work  in  Virginia. 

The  Manassas  Agricultural  High  School  came  about 
as  the  result  of  an  Act  of  the  1908  Legislature,  which 
gave  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
to  establish  courses  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science  and  manual 
training  in  one  high  school  in 
each  of  the  10  Congressional  dis¬ 
tricts.  Manassas  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  well-established 
classical  high  school  to  serve  as 
a  nurse-plant  on  which  to  graft 
the  vocational  scion.  It  was  also 
chosen  because  the  people  of 
Manassas  had  made  a  vigorous, 
though  unsuccessful,  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  a.  State  normal  school.  In 
other  words,  the  agricultural 
school  was  placed  here  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  educational  or  political 
expediency ;  not  because  the 
farmers  asked  for  the  school,  or 
promised  it  their  support.  If  the 
farmers  were  lukewarm,  the 
townspeople  were  indifferent. 

They  had  wanted  a  normal,  but 
failing  to  get  that,  they  preferred 
a  small  appropriation  to  none. 

Accordingly  they  agreed  to  build 
a  school  building  and  purchase 
land.  This  was  in  part  by  sub¬ 
scription,  but  mostly  by  tax. 

Nearly  $20,000  was  expended  on 
a  new  building  and  12  acres  of 
Very  poor  land,  of  which  five 
acres  are  used  for  experimental 
plats  and  the  remainder  for  lawns 
and  playgrounds. 

In  order  to  teach  the  new  sub¬ 
jects,  two  teachers  were  employed 
in  addition  to  the  three  already 
in  the  high  school.  One  of  the 
original  staff  prepared  herself  to 
teach  domestic  science,  and  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University 
College  of  Agriculture  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  school  to  teach 
the  agriculture. 

The  introduction  of  vocational 
subjects  has  had  a  remarkably 
good  effect  on  the  whole  school. 

There  were,  at  their  introduction, 
about  30  pupils  in  high  school ; 
while  now,  four  years  later,  there 
are  75  well-prepared  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  pupils.  While  it  is  still  a 
comparatively  small  school,  one 
must  remember  that  this  is  a 
thinly  settled  part  of  the  State, 
with  bad  roads,  and  country 
schools  which  seldom  run  more 
than  seven  months.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  the  success 
of  the  vocational  subject  has  not 
been  at  the  expense  of  a  well 


pleting  the  eighth  grade  enter  high  school,  and  that 
practically  all  of  our  graduates  enter  college  or  go 
to  normals. 

The  attitude  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  was, 


GARDENING  OPERATIONS  AT  A  VIRGINIA  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Fig.  474. 


A  SPRAYING  LESSON  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  Fig.  475. 


willing  cooperation  have  replaced  the  former  in¬ 
difference,  while  a  sincere  respect  for  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  has  replaced  the  cheap  ridicule  of  “book 
farming.”  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  or  define  a 
change  of  public  opinion.  It  cannot  be  weighed, 
measured  or  counted,  yet  in  this 
case  it  is  probably  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  success  of  the 
school.  An  indication  of  this 
change  may  be  found  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  come  to  the 
school  for  expert  advice  on  agri¬ 
cultural  topics.  During  the  first 
year  hardly  a  dozen  people  came 
regularly  to  the  school  for  aid. 
The  second  year  saw  some  im¬ 
provement,  and  now  after  four 
years  there  is  seldom  a  day  when 
several  people  do  not  seek  tech¬ 
nical  advice  from  the  director  of 
the  school.  Some  of  the  topics 
most  frequently  presented  are : 
Milk  and  cream  testing;  testing 
cows  for  tuberculosis;  spraying; 
pruning  and  grafting  trees;  seed¬ 
ing;  Alfalfa;  mixing  fertilizers; 
and  preparing  balanced  rations 
for  live  stock.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  real  scientific  agriculture  in¬ 
variably  gives  results.  The  pure¬ 
bred  cow  gives  more  milk,  the 
balanced  ration  increases  produc¬ 
tion  and  reduces  the  expense,  the 
sprayed  tree  bears  the  perfect 
fruit,  the  limed  and  innoculated 
soil  raises  Alfalfa,  and  so  on. 

At  its  opening  the  school  was 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  any 
organization  among  the  farmers 
with  which  it  might  cooperate. 
To  make  this  more  acute,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farmers  were 
new  to  the  land  and  strangers  to 
each  other,  separated  by  bad 
roads  and  belonging  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  religious  sects.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  organization  became  im¬ 
perative. 

In  November  of  the  first  year 
a  farmers’  institute  was  called  at 
which  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  spoke  with  his  usual  in¬ 
spiration.  A  month  later  a  sec7 
ond  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
steps  were  taken  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  organization.  Speakers 
from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  the  State 
Agricultural  Department  were  se¬ 
cured  and  a  series  of  institutes 
held,  which  have  lasted  four 
years  and  gone  through  30  meet¬ 
ings.  Realizing  that  it  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  profitable  for  men 


icunded  and  balanced  course  of  study.  The  students  as  I  have  indicated,  not  very  enthusiastic.  This  did  to  be  alone,  the  ladies  were  invited,  and  during  the 
learn  not  only  the  elements  of  agriculture,  domestic  not  take  the  form  of  hostility,  but  as  apathy,  with  last  year  formed  a  women’s  auxiliary  to  the  farm- 
science  and  manual  training,  but  they  learn  as  much  some  inclination  to  ridicule  the  attempt.  This  was  ers’  institute.  Men  and  women  meet  together  in  the 
as  in  any  other  high  school  of  language,  history,  reflected  by  the  pupils,  few  of  whom  cared  to  study  morning  and  listen  to  a  speaker  of  general  interest, 
literature  and  mathematics.  It  is  an  illuminating  the  new  subjects.  The  present  attitude  is  entirely  but  in  the  afternoons  each  group  meets  by  itself  and 
commentary  to  note  that  90  per  cent  of  those  com-  changed.  Cordial  sympathy,  active  support  and  discusses  questions  of  a  more  technical  nature.  At 
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noon  a  lunch  is  served  by  the  domestic  science  class, 
after  which  a  social  hour  follows,  giving  opportunity 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  form  new  ones.  In 
this  way  it  has  done  more  to  promote  the  social  side 
of  the  community  than  any  other  agency.  Some  250 
people  are  members  of  this  organization  and  for  the 
past  year  the  average  attendance  has  been  well  over 
100.  Besides  the  regular  meetings,  three  corn  shows, 
a  poultry  show,  two  four-day  meetings  and  a  field 
demonstration  of  spraying  have  been  held. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  better  farming  and 
larger  crops  as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
school  and  institute.  Mr.  S.,  living  a  mile  west  of 
town,  raised  the  best  10-acre  field  of  grass  in  the 
county  by  strictly  following  directions  given  him. 
His  farm  was  notably  poor  and  had  not  raised  a 
good  crop  of  grass  in  the  memory  of  living  men. 
Mr.  R.  harvested  12  bushels  of  sweet  cherries  from 
a  tree  on  which  they  had  hitherto  rotted  before 
ripening,  by  spraying  with  self-cooked  lime  and 
sulphur.  Mr.  H.  was  induced  to  discard  deep  culti¬ 
vation  of  corn,  and  despite  the  severe  drought  of 
1911,  he  won  the  prize  for  best  10  ears  of  white  corn. 
Mr.  C.  and  others  are  successfully  raising  Alfalfa. 
His  neighbor,  Mr.  B.,  changed  his  ration  for  cows, 
making  it  conform  to  the  feeding  standards,  with  the 
result  that  the  cost  was  reduced  and  the  flow  of  milk 
increased.  Fourteen  dairy  herds  have  cleared  them¬ 
selves  of  tuberculosis  by  the  aid  of  the  school,  all 
of  whom  had  for  years  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
district  board  of  health  to  compel  a  test. 

I  could  name  a  hundred  other  specific  instances;  in 
fact,  so  common  have  better  farm  practices  become 
that  the  remark  was  made  by  one  of  the  best  farmers, 
“Had  the  drought  of  1911  come  10  years  ago  it 
would  have  brought  ruin  to  the  county ;  but  the 
practice  of  deep  plowing,  shallow  cultivation  and 
more  humus  has  been  so  industriously  taught  by  the 
school  and  farmers’  institute  that  a  fair  crop  was 
made  without  rain.”  This  better  farming  has,  of 
course,  been  reflected  in  the  higher  price  of  real 
estate.  In  the  four  years  since  the  school  was 
established  the  price  of  real  estate  has  advanced  at 
least  30  per  cent  and  some  farms  have  doubled  in 
value.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  specific  instances  of 
rise  in  real  estate,  because  men  who  are  making  good 
on  their  farms  do  not  sell. 

We  have  no  regular  transportation  of  pupils  from 
the  rural  schools,  as  the  impassable  Winter  roads 
and  the  objections  of  the  people  have  proved  to  be 
as  yet  insurmountable  obstacles.  However,  some  20 
pupils  do  come  in  their  own  conveyances,  and  as 
many  more  board  in  the  village. 

The  demonstration  work  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  organized  in  this 
county  but  a  few  weeks  and  its  relations  to  the  school 
are  simply  those  of  friendly  cooperation.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  has  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
farmers’  institute  and  has  actually  done  all  of  the 
extension  and  demonstration  work  in  the  county. 

A  Boys’  Corn  Club  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  three  years.  A  Girls’  Tomato  Canning  Club 
has  40  members,  while  18  boys  are  raising  competitive 
acres  of  corn.  Some  of  this  work  will  probably  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  county  demonstration  agent,  but  thus 
far  it  has  been  done  by  the  director  of  the  school  on 
his  own  initiative  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  school  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  with  the  agricultural  high  school  as  the 
social  and  intellectual  center  of  community  life,  de¬ 
velop  an  ideal  rural  life.  h.  f.  button. 


“MISAPPLIED  GUFF.” 

We  have  not  been  asked  to  name  the  American 
champion  manufacturer  of  horticultural  “guff.” 
That’s  good,  for  we  should  be  hard  pressed  to  pick 
a  champion  from  the  large  list  of  gentlemen  who 
pose  as  hot-air  experts.  Supposing  we  were  asked 
to  serve  as  guff  judge  (an  improbable  thought)  we 
should  imitate  other  judges  and  make  up  a  scale 
of  points  about  as  follows: 


Loving  sympathy  .  10 

Big  story  .  30 

Appeal  to  imagination  .  10 

Bluff  .  10 

Suggested  profits  .  30 

Human  nature  . 10 


Total . 100 


Others  might  change  this  table  somewhat  and  cut 
down  “loving  sympathy,”  but  the  [champion  guff 
artist  is  a  man  who  is  to  lift  you  out  of  poverty  and 
trouble — if  you  will  only  buy  his  particular  trees  or 
plants.  The  star  of  hope  is  a  great  card  with  the 
guff  man.  On  the  face  of  the  printed  evidence  we 
should  give  Luther  Burbank  95  points — a  very  high 
score.  He  may  be  a  little  shy  on  “loving  sympathy,” 
but  his  literature  gives  heaping  measure  of  the  others. 


We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  Burbank  “guff” 
does  not  originate  with  the  “originator”  at  all,  but 
is  prepared  by  enthusiastic  friends,  much  to  the  sor¬ 
row  of  Mr.  Burbank.  This,  of  course,  puts  him  out 
of  the  running. 

We  were  willing  to  give  Gilbertson,  the  raspberry 
man,  93  points  until  we  learned  how  he  fell  down  on 
human  nature.  Gilbertson  is  far  ahead  on  “loving 
sympathy.”  If  you  get  his  first  letter  and  do  not 
respond  you  get  another  referring  to  your  wife  and 
children  and  how  you  should  provide  for  them  and 
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rake  all  the  thorns  from  their  pathway  by  purchas¬ 
ing  Gilbertson’s  raspberry  plants.  We  called  that 
perfect  on  “human  nature”  until  one  of  our  readers 
wrote  this  way : 

What  does  this  man  mean  by  writing  me  about  my 
wife  and  children?  I  am  a  bachelor  and  have  no  thought 
of  being  married  ! 

There  is  where  Gilbertson  aimed  his  guff  at  the 
wrong  mark.  As  a  conscientious  judge  we  must  cut 
his  score  down. 

We  had  a  new  candidate  for  honors,  and  had  given 
a  score  of  92  to  Wm.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  This  was  on 
account  of  a  letter  which  Moore  &  Co.  sent  out  to 
agents  last  year.  It  appeared  from  this  letter  that 
the  gentleman  receiving  it  had  after  “careful  con¬ 
sideration”  been  appointed  general  agent: 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  inquire  in  regard  to 
your  reputation  and  ability  with  special  interest  as  we 
have  written  you  before.  Before  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  you,  I  appeared  before  them  as  president  o£ 
the  company  and  stated  that  you  should  have  full  five 
per  cent  commission  on  sub-agents’  business.  I  did  this 
knowing  that  we  had  many  general  agents  receiving  less, 
but  as  I  stated  to  the  board,  I  realize  you  are  a  man 
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who  can  make  money  at  any  business  you  undertake, 
and  I  also  realize  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  offer 
you  our  very  best  inducements  right  on  the  start.  You 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  business  and 
you  are  certainly  worth  more  than  a  man  who  produces 
a  small  amount  of  business.  The  three  per  cent  mentioned 
refers  to  orders  taken  by  sub-agents  under  the  wholesale 
price  list. 

Now,  you  cannot  beat  that.  Burbank’s  guff  makers 
would  resign  rather  than  attempt  it.  We  were  about 
to  put  the  score  up  to  96  when  this  letter  came  from 
one  of  our  Boston  readers,  who  received  this  letter: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  this  firm  is  a  legitimate  business 


firm  or  are  they  “fakers”?  It  reads  like  a  “gold  brick” 
to  me.  Would  like  to  expose  them  if  they  are  swindlers, 
and  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  F.  J.  ti. 

This  gentleman  is  a  dealer  in  manuscripts,  coins, 
stamps  and  similar  goods.  The  idea  of  electing  him 
by  a  special  vote  of  “directors”  to  serve  as  a  nursery 
agent  is  a  worse  break  than  Gilbertson  made  when 
he  sent  his  “wife  and  children”  letter  to  the  bachelor! 
Of  course,  we  explained  the  situation  to  our  Boston 
friend.  He  was  not  dealing  with  swindlers,  but  with 
guffers.  We  had  to  cut  out  the  entire  10  points  for 
human  nature  and  give  only  82 — which  brings  them 
down  to  the  amateur  list. 


APPLE  DISEASES  IN  MARYLAND. 

This  has  been  rather  an  unusual  season  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  regard  to  the  apple  crop.  During  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August  the  weather 
was  quite  cool,  the  temperature  dropping  as  low  as  45 
degrees  at  night  on  two  or  three  occasions.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  condition,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  there  was 
a  consequent  check  in  the  development  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  crop  has  matured  earlier  than  normal,  with 
a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit  dropping  from  the 
tree  prematurely.  There  has  also  been  much  com¬ 
plaint  that  fungous  diseases  have  been  unusually  prev¬ 
alent.  This  coincides  with  the  well-known  fact  that 
apples  which  mature  before  the  cool  weather  of  the 
Autumn  days  are  much  more  susceptible  to  rots  than 
those  maturing  later.  With  all  the  publicity  that  has 
tbeen  given  in  recent  years  to  the  subject  of  plant 
diseases,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  spray- 
ing,  it  is  surprising  how  many  people  still  imagine 
that  sooty  fungus,  blotch,  scab,  etc.,  are  only  natural 
characteristics  of  the  fruit,  and  who  seem  slow  to 
believe  that  such  imperfections  may  be  prevented  to 
a  large  extent  by  thorough  applications  of  fungicides. 
In  that  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  lime-sulphur  solution  as  a  Summer  spray  for  the 
apples,  in  this  section  at  least,  has  not  proved  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  fungus  diseases  as  the  Bordeaux 
mixture.  However,  it  seems  advisable  to  use  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  while  the  fruit  is  small  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Bordeaux  injury  on  tender-skinned  varie¬ 
ties,  following  the  latter  sprayings  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  w.  R.  ballard. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 


THAT  CHAMPION  CORN  YIELD. 

We  raised  here,  with  Eureka  corn,  an  average  of  22 
tons,  lacking  125  pounds,  on  a  field  of  25  acres.  The 
writer  wrote  the  seed  company  the  amount  of  corn  raised 
on  the  level,  and  they  came  back,  stating  that  it  is  a 
nice  crop  for  an  off  year,  but  that  the  record  was  70  tons 
per  acre.  I  questioned  the  proposition  and  they  referred 
me  to  you,  so  I  am  writing  to  find  out  on  what  kind  of 
ground  that  crop  was  made,  under  what  conditions  it  was 
made,  what  fertilizer  was  used,  and  who  raised  the  crop. 

Three  Oaks,  Mich.  E.  K.  w. 

We  dislike  being  tangled  up  in  a  big  crop  story; 
we  know  only  too  well  how  most  people  regard  such 
tales.  However  this  is  what  we  know  about  the  big 
corn  crop.  It  was  grown  by  Mrs.  H.  Will  Harris  of 
Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.  She  gave  us  the  following  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  soil  and  its  preparation: 

We  planted  two-thirds  bushel  of  ear  corn  on  three  acres 
of  laud.  One  acre  is  a  fine  clay  loam  and  was  used  only 
for  pasture  the  year  before.  After  this  land  had  been 
carefully  prepared  w  e  drilled  into  it  with  a  grain  drill  350 
pounds  of  phosphate.  We  set  the  drill  for  200  pounds 
to  acre,  and  went  over  it  one  way  ;  then  we  set  the  drill 
for  150  pounds  to  acre  and  went  the  other  way  over  the 
land.  This  acre  yielded  something  more  than  50  tons  of 
fodder  and  ripe  corn.  There  is  something  more  than  100 
bushels  of  ripe  ears  of  corn.  The  other  two  acres  are 
gravelly  loam,  which  had  been  thickly  covered  with  rich 
manure  from  the  cow  stable  during  the  Winter.  One 
acre  of  this  piece,  the  one  on  which  we  won  the  prize, 
had  been,  part  of  it,  an  old  henyard,  and  the  rest  an  old 
hogyard.  This  land  was  carefully  prepared  and  some 
phosphate  hoed  into  the  ground  after  the  corn  was  up. 
the  hoeing  on  both  pieces  always  being  just  thoroughly 
stirring  the  top  of  the  soil,  not  deep  enough  to  disturb 
the  rootlets.  The  corn  was  planted  with  a  two-horse 
planter,  set  to  sow  seven  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
clay  loam  was  planted  May  15,  the  other  two  acres  May 
30.  It  was  carefully  cultivated,  and,  as  said  above,  hoed. 
After  the  corn  was  as  high  as  a  man’s  head  the  foliage 
was  so  dense  there  was  no  chance  for  weeds  to  grow, 
neither  could  It  be  hoed  or  cultivated. 

On  December  9,  1911,  we  printed  pictures  showing 
shocks  of  this  corn.  Mrs.  Harris  claims  that  on  this 
particular  acre  there  were  harvested  140,800  pounds 
of  green  fodder.  In  estimating  the  yield  the  city 
surveyor  of  Adrian  measured  the  field  and  also 
measured  off  four  separate  square  rods.  The  corn 
on  those  square  rods  was  hauled  to  Adrian  and 
weighed  by  the  surveyor  and  gave  3,500  pounds.  From 
this  the  acre  yield  was  estimated.  The  other  two 
acres  yielded  about  57  tons  each.  We  spent  some  lit¬ 
tle  time  in  investigating  this  report  and  have  found 
no  flaws  in  it.  The  yield  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
do  not  like  to  print  it,  for  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  25  tons  per  acre  on  our  own  farm  would  justify 
us  in  calling  in  the  neighbors  to  see  the  champion 
yield  of  the  vicinity. 
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CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

I  would  like  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  mush¬ 
room  culture.  I  would  like  to  know  about  going  into  it 
commercially  in  a  moderate  way.  Of  course  I  am  a 
“greenhorn,”  or  I  would  not  be  asking  advice  about  the 
business.  Does  it  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  handle  the 
beds  and  what  is  the  price  that  the  crop  usually  brings? 

H.  B. 

Any  inexperienced  person  should  start  into  com¬ 
mercial  mushroom  growing  in  a  moderate  way.  It 
is  not  a  gold  mine,  though  many  advertisers  of 
spawn  and  special  instructions  give  the  beginner  that 
impression.  Prices  are  very  variable,  according  to 
conditions  of  the  market;  the  usual  wholesale  range 
is  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound.  During  a  period  of 
glut  they  have  fallen  as  low  as  10  cents  a  pound. 
Retail  prices  are,  of  course,  higher  and  it  is  some 
special  retailer  who  disposes  of  dollar-a-pound  mush¬ 
rooms,  of  which  we  are  told  as  evidence  of  the  fortune 
awaiting  the  grower.  Locality  influences  the  demand. 

This  inquirer  does  not  tell  us  what 
facilities  he  has  for  growing  the  mush¬ 
rooms.  They  are  cultivated  in  cellars, 
caves  and  under  greenhouse  benches, 
also  in  mushroom  houses  built  for  the 
purpose,  a  desirable  style  being  built 
into  a  side  hill.  The  material  of  the 
beds  is  horse  manure,  which  should  be 
collected  fresh  and  put  in  a  shed,  or 
some  place  where  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  turned  over  each 
morning  until  the  rank  heat  subsides, 
in  a  week  or  more.  The  manure  should 
not  be  strawy.  Mix  about  one-third 
screened  loam  through  the  manure,  then 
make  it  up  into  beds  about  nine  to  12 
inches  deep.  Tramp  or  pound  the 
manure  layer  by  layer,  so  that  it  is 
solid  and  even.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  drops  to  90  degrees,  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  inserting  a  thermometer,  it  is 
safe  to  spawn.  The  bed  may  go  up  to 
100  degrees  or  over  after  it  is  made, 
so  you  must  wait  until  the  temperature 
falls.  It  is  unsafe  to  spawn  when  above 
90  degrees,  or  if  below  80  degrees. 

The  spawn,  which  comes  in  solid 
bricks  if  English  (Milltrack),  or  in 
flakes  if  French,  is  broken  into  pieces 
about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bed  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  four  or  five  inches  apart  each 
way.  Ten  days  later  the  bed  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  inches  of  screened  loam, 
well  firmed  down,  and  after  this  a  light 
covering  of  straw  or  meadow  hay  is 
applied,  to  prevent  the  beds  from  dry¬ 
ing  out.  After  this  no  further  attention 
should  be  needed  until  the  mushrooms 
are  ready  to  gather,  which  may  be  in 
four  weeks,  or  in  as  many  months. 

Six  or  eight  weeks  is  a  usual  interval. 

If  the  beds  get  very  dry,  water  must  be 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  75  to  80 
degrees,  using  a  pot  with  a  fine 
sprinkler,  but  it  is  easy  to  overdo  this 
with  disastrous  results,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  avoid  watering. 

Another  way  to  make  up  the  beds  is 
to  use  old  well-rotted  manure  and  fresh 
manure,  half  and  half,  mixing  tho¬ 
roughly  and  making  up  into  beds  the 
following  day.  The  beds  are  made  and 
spawned  just  as  given  above.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  old 
manure  reduces  the  heat  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  and  thus  avoids  the  labor 
of  turning  the  fresh  manure  repeatedly. 

The  manure  from  spent  mushroom  beds  is  used  in 
this  way,  and  the  bed  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
moisture  better.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Most  of  the  mushrooms  come  into  this  market  in 
handle  baskets,  like  the  eight-pound  grape  baskets, 
which  hold  around  four  pounds  of  mushrooms, 
though  some  shippers  with  special  outlets  pack  their 
product  in  pasteboard  cartons. 


THE  FALL  GRAFTING  FAD. 

I  have  read  the  two  letters  from  this  State  by 
R.  S.  and  E.  K.,  page  1090,  with  much  interest.  The 
letter  by  Mr.  S.  fits  to  a  T  the  claims  of  a  person 
who  with  a  helper  charged  up  a  few  hundred  dollars 
for  such  work  in  this  tov/n  two  years  ago  this  Fall, 
in  1910,  to  the  sorrow  and  loss  of  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  them,  for  the  amount  paid  was  in  many  cases 
the  smallest  part  of  the  loss,  the  trees  being  very 


a  soil  will  hold.  Thus  the  water  content  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  below  the  drain  grade,  is  not  interfered  with  by 
thorough  drainage,  but  remains  practically  unchanged. 
That  is,  it  contains  practically  as  much  water,  less 
the  pressure,  whether  the  soil  is  artificially  drained 
or  not.  Capillary  attraction  is  the  mysterious  agent 
that  transports  from  the  lower  subsoil,  below  the 
drain  grade  and  from  the  almost  unlimited  and 
inexhaustible  subsoil,  the  reservoir  water  store  house. 

Drains  have  no  magical  power  to  draw  or  extract 
water  from  a  soil.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
about  62-}£  pounds.  If  a  second,  third  and  fourth 
cubic  foot  of  water  be  placed  one  above  the  other, 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  cubic  foot  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  would  have  a  corresponding 
weight  or  pressure  relative  to  the  weight.  Or  four 
cubic  feet  of  water  would  weigh  249.5  pounds,  with 
a  similar  pressure  of  same  amount  per  square  foot  at 
the  bottom.  Converting  this  pressure  to  square 
inches  it  would  be  1.73+  pounds. 

This  same  principle,  plus  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  soil,  applies  to  the  removal 
of  surplus  water  from  the  soil.  That 
is  to  say,  the  surplus  water  auto¬ 
matically  develops,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
weight,  the  pressure  which  compels  sur¬ 
plus  water  from  one  level  to  a  lower 
one,  drainward,  to  the  outlet  and  on 
its  journey  to  the  ocean,  the  final  home 
of  the  waters.  Water  runs  down  hill 
in  and  through  the  soil  precisely  the 
same,  except  slower,  as  it  does  on  and 
over  the  ground  surface. 

Water  leaves  a  soil  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravitation,  toward  the  point 
of  least  resistance.  It  is  the  operation 
of  an  invariable  and  unchangeable  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  All 
nature  is  bound  to  serve  it.  As  the 
water  passes  out  of  a  soil  it  is  simul¬ 
taneously  filled  with  air,  automatically 
by  the  constant  15-pound  atmospheric 
pressure  everywhere  present  over  the 
entire  earth.  Water  being  heavier  than 
air,  water  will  promptly  force  practically 
the  bulk  of  the  air  out  of  a  soil  during 
heavy  storms. 

The  idea  that  “soil  air”  will  hold  back 
water  in  the  soil  is  unsound  doctrine 
and  false  teaching,  as  unreliable  as  is 
much  of  the  political  news  published 
daily  in  the  great  newspapers.  The 
“Philosopher  of  Drainage”  makes  a 
statement,  then  contradicts  it.  “The 
rains  of  the  Spring  sink  into  the  earth,” 
etc.,  but  “the  Summer  rains  fall  and 
the  air  in  the  crevices  holds  the  water 
back  from  the  drains,”  etc.  Possibly 
along  these  same  line  of  reasoning,  this 
“Philosopher”  could  construct  a  dam 
of  this  thin  air  across  a  river  and  stem 
the  flow  thereof,  while  those  more 
ignorant  will  still  persist  in  building 
dams  the  same  old  way,  out  of  soil, 
wood  and  masonry. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  sun  has  a  puii,  yet  capillarity,  even 
against  gravity,  is  the  accepted  agency 
that  supplies  the  soil  with  film  moisture 
from  the  suberraneous  region,  and  sur¬ 
face  tension  holds  it.  The  same  at¬ 
mosphere  which  delivered  the  water 
will  also  carry  it  away.  But  the  unsci¬ 
entific  farmer  prevents  this  by  constant 
cultivation,  which  forms  the  dust  mulch. 
Our  scientific  teachers  and  authorities 
say  the  root-hairs  of  plants  absorb  the 
necessary  water,  while  “the  sun”  does  not  and  cannot 
“draw  it  up  into  the  roots  of  growing  plants.”  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  once  the  principle  is 
understood.  t.  e.  martin. 

We  would  like  to  step  outside  of  the  usual  track  to 
speak  of  the  collection  of  new  varieties  of  peaches 
which  J.  W.  Steubenrauch,  of  Texas,  has  developed, 
This  unassuming  man  lacks  both  the  inclination  and 
the  ability  to  “blow  his  own  horn,”  but  we  believe 
that  these  new  peaches,  properly  introduced,  would 
change  the  history  of  American  peach  growing.  The 
Carman  peach  came  close  to  doing  that,  and  some  of 
these  new  varieties  are  better  than  Carman.  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  does  not  care  to  introduce  these  varieties 
himself.  That  is  not  his  business,  and  he  has  gone 
at  the  work  of  disposing  of  them  in  what  we  consider 
a  commendable  way.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak 
of  a  man  like  Stubenrauch — quiet,  honest,  honorable 
to  a  fault,  and  with  nothing  of  the  blowhard  about 
him.  We  wish  some  strong  organization  of  peach 
growers  could  control  these  varieties  and  put  them  out 
so  as  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  world. 


severely  cut  back  when  in  full  leaf.  The  work  was 
commenced  here  in  the  early  Fall  with  trees  in  full 
leaf,  and  I  heard  of  the  work  still  going  on  in  a 
neighboring  town  after  the  ground  was  frozen. 

In  no  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  did  the  work  prove 
successful.  The  next  Spring  I  saw  many  of  those 
scions;  one  in  25  to  50  might  be  alive  and  making 
a  feeble  growth.  Many  had  their  trees  grafted  over 
that  Spring;  others  waited  to  see  the  scions  grow, 
and  so  lost  a  year  in  time.  I  was  informed  by  a 
reliable  man  that  he  saw  a  bunch  of  scion  wood 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears  without  any 
regard  to  anything  but  length.  I  saw  old  wood  set 
for  scions,  not  fit  for  such  work,  even  without  a 
bud  upon  it.  But  people  do  like  to  be  humbugged, 
so  why  discuss  it  further?  Yet  I  would  suggest  to 
Mr.  S.  that  as  a  business  matter  he  count  the  scions 
before  paying  the  bill.  The  inexperienced  orehardist 
often  suffers  from  traveling  advisers.  h.  o.  m. 


A  TOMATO  PLANT  GRAFTED  ON  POTATO.  Fig.  478. 


“THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DRAINAGE.” 

I  have  found  the  following  in  a  California  paper.  How 
much  of  it  is  correct? 

“On  drained  land,  the  rains  of  the  Spring  sink  into 
the  earth  and  run  away  instead  of  covering  the  surface 

and  washing  a  good  part  of  the  rich  top  soil  into  depres¬ 

sions  and  ditches.  The  water  having  run  away,  the  air 
creeps  downward  through  the  crevices  carrying  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  in  with  it.  After  the  land  is  plowed,  har¬ 
rowed  and  planted,  the  Summer  rains  fall  and  the  air 
in  the  crevices  holds  the  water  back  from  the  drains,  and 
then  the  sun  draws  it  up  into  the  roots  of  the  growing 
plants.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  drainage.  Evon  the 
best  of  land  should  be  drained.”  j.  l. 

ANSWERED  BY  1  E.  MARTIN. 

On  drained  land  not  only  the  “Spring  rains”  but 

all  rains  sink  into  the  soil  and  subsoil,  while  only 

the  surplus,  excess  and  free  water  eventually  escapes 
into  the  drains  and  flows  away  without  erosion  or 
damage  to  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  and  before 
a  single  drop  of  surplus  water  goes  into  a  drain,  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  above  the  drain  grade,  absorbs  and 
retains  as  film  moisture  15  to  40  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  humus  content  of  the  soil,  of  all  the  water 
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POTATO  GRAFTED  ON  TOMATO. 

We  have  in  years  past  had  several 
references  to  the  horticultural  freak  well 
shown  on  page  1155.  The  potato  and 
tomato  are  close  relatives,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  graft  them.  The  picture 
shown  is  about  the  best  one  we  have 
seen.  This  grafting  was  done  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Ruff  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
exhibited  the  plant  at  his  county  fair. 
We  can  easily  see  that  such  a  plant  with 
both  potatoes  and  tomatoes  naturally  at¬ 
tached  to  it  would  attract  great  atten¬ 
tion  from  people  who  do  not  understand 
how  such  work  may  be  done.  There 
are  many,  who, on  seeing  this  plant  would 
conclude  that  they  could  plant  seeds  or 
tubers  from  it  and  thus  produce  plants 
which  will  produce  tubers  below  ground 
and  then  turn  in  and  grow  fruit  above 
ground.  This  would  make  a  sort  of 
two-story  plant  which  would  double 
crop  production.  Thus  some  of  the 
plant  fakers  sell  seeds  purporting  to 
come  from  such  a  plant  at  25  or  50  cents 
each  !  Of  course  this  is  a  fraud.  Seeds 
from  such  plants  will  simply  grow 
mere  tomato  plants  without  any  tuber 
or  sub-cellar  attachment  whatever.  We 
print  this  picture  early  before  the  plant 
fakers  begin.  Remember  that  it  is 
merely  an  interesting  horticultural 
freak  which  cannot  produce  from  its 
seeds  any  two-storied  crop. 


CFLOFS 


New  Jersey  Farm  News. 

The  Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau  has  en¬ 
gaged  .John  H.  Ilankinson  as  farm  expert 
for  tli.it  county.  lie  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University  and  of  tlie  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  has  lately  been  in 
charge  of  the  Raritan  Valley  Farm,  which 
is  owned  by  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Ilankinson  will  be  expected  to  give  advice 
to  the  farmers  throughout  the  county  as 
to  the  best  possible  use  to  put  their  re¬ 
spective  lands  to  insure  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  crops.  Unquestionably 
most  farm  land  may  be  made  to  yield  more 
abundantly  in  the  light  of  present  scientific 
farm  knowledge,  and  the  farmers  of  Mercer 
County  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
advanced  step. 

Up  to  October  20,  tomatoes  were  still  ar¬ 
riving  in  large  quantities  at  the  canning 
factories,  which  is  remarkable  for  so  late 
in  the  season.  Large  shipments  of  the 
canned  goods  are  now  being  made.  One 
factory,  that  of  David  Morris  &  Sons,  at 
Allentown,  has  put  up  nearly  500,000  cans 
of  tomatoes,  and  about  40,000  gallons  of 
tomato  catsup  pulp. 

Cranberry  growers  in  the  lower  end  of 
Gloucester  County  have  harvested  a  light 
crop  this  season,  but  the  berries  are  of  .  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  the  prices  are  good. 
Hundreds  of  foreign  pickers  who  gathered 
the  crop  have  returned  to  their  homes  in 
the  large  cities. 

The  salt  hay  harvest  in  Ocean  County  is 
about  over.  Some  of  the  large  growers 
cut  two  crops  this  year.  Several  carloads 
are  being  shipped  daily  from  Hilliard’s  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  price  is  $7  per  ton,  F.  O.  B. 
cars. 

Charles  N.  Warner,  of  the  Toms  River 
Poultry  Farm,  whose  pen  of  five  White 
Leghorns  holds  fourth  prize  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  has  en¬ 
tered  another  pen  for  the  contest  which  be¬ 
gan  on  November  1,  Up  to  October  10,  Mr. 
Warner's  five  birds  bad  laid  958  eggs.  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Morris,  of  Trenton,  has  a  Black 
Minorca  pullet  which  laid  her  first  egg  on 
November  11,  1911,  and  in  the  following 
10  months  laid  203  eggs.  This  record  is  a 
remarkable  one,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  hen  which  lays  250  eggs  in 
12  months  is  considered  a  wonderful  one. 

The  premium  list  for  tne  Winter  show  of 
the  Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  the  week  beginning 
December  2,  is  now  out.  A  magnificent  list 
o  prizes  are  shown,  including  beside  the 
.$3,000  in  cash  prizes,  $300  in  gold  specials. 
Aside  from  these  there  are  to  be  offered  35 
handsome  cups  and  50  association  medals 
as  special  prizes. 

The  new  employers’  liability  law  is  work¬ 
ing  so  well  that  only  a  few  minor  changes 
in  the  act  will  be  recommended  to  the 
next  Legislature.  More  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  employers  of  industrial  labor  have 
subscribed  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
A  movement  seeking  the  modification  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  farmers  is  gaining 
strength,  however,  as  the  result  of  an 
early  campaign  begun  among  the  Grangers 
of  South  Jersey.  The  Gloucester  County 
Pomona  has  made  a  demand  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  act.  The  Salem  County 
Grangers  have  adopted  resolutions  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  county  Pomonas  throughout 
the  State  combine  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
act  modified.  Numerous  accidents  to  farm 
laborers  during  the  haying  and  fruit  gath¬ 
ering  season  arc  said  to  be  responsible  for 
this  attack.  The  farmers  declare  that  they 
are  taking  too  many  risks  with  field  la¬ 
borers  to  be  further  held  responsible  for 
any  accidents  that  might  befall  them.  They 
contend  that  work  on  the  farm  is  of  en¬ 
tirely  different  nature  from  that  in  the 
factories  and  shops,  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor. 
Hon.  George  W.  F.  Gaunt,  State  Senator 
from  Gloucester  County  and  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  will  lead  the  campaign  to 
secure  the  desired  change  in  the  law. 

The  new  law  which  prohibits  the  short 
basket  has  prevented  many  frauds  during 
the  past  summer.  The  object  is  to  prevent 
the  frauds  practiced  upon  the  public  by 
unscrupulous  dealers  and  peddlers.  An 
ordinary  peach  or  vegetable  basket  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  hold  half  a  bushel,  but  competition 
has  forced  the  bottom  of  the  basket  toward 
the  top,  or  curtailed  its  height,  until  the 
consumer  does  not  know  bow  much  be  re¬ 
ceives.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $25  for 
each  offense,  and  as  the  law  was  vigorously 


prosecuted  by  the  authorities,  infractions 
have  been  rare. 

A  recent  report  by  Dr.  Calvin  N.  Ken¬ 
dall,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  State  206  teachers  are  without  edu¬ 
cation  other  than  that  represented  by  a 
high  school  diploma  or  less.  What  more 
can  be  expected  when  Warren  and  Ocean 
Counties  pay  a  minimum  of  $270  per  an¬ 
num,  and  Cumberland  a  maximum  of  $459  ! 
The  latter,  too,  is  a  very  rich  county. 

_  D.  t.  H. 

New  Jersey  Cranberry  Report. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Growers’  Cranberry  Company  was  held  in 
Camden  and  reports  were  received  from 
all  over  the  country  as  to  the  yield  of 
berries  and  the  demand  for  them.  It  was 
figured  out  that  the  crop  the  country  over 
was  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  demand 
was  also  larger. 

The  crop  in  New  Jersey  was  reported  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Cape  Cod, 
however,  is  beating  last  year  some  25,000 
barrels.  Still,  at  the  present  time,  the 
quantity  of  berries  in  the  hands  of  growers 
is  no  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago  this 
time,  because  the  berries  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  and  sold  in  larger  quantities  and 
earlier  than  in  1911.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  part  by  the  better  organization  of  the 
selling  companies,  the  extension  of  the 
market  in  places  which  had  heretofore  not 
been  regularly  supplied  with  the  berries, 
and  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  small 
crop  of  Fall  cooking  apples.  The  failure 
of  the  crop  of  Fall  apples,  used  largely  as 
a  sauce  dish  on  the  table  of  millions  of 
American  homes,  has  increased  the  demand 
for  cranberries  for  the  same  table  use. 

The  sales  companies  are  now  standard¬ 
izing  shipments.  The  buyer  knows  what  he 
is  getting.  A  Cape  Cod  berry  is  now  really 
Cape  Cod  grown,  and  a  Jersey  berry  was 
really  grown  in  Jersey.  New  Jersey  has 
adopted  a  number  of  the  Cape  Cod  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Howe's,  Centennial,  Early 
Blacks,  etc.,  but  these  when  shipped  have 
the  prefix,  “New  Jersey  grown,"  on  the 
label.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cape  Cod 
growers  have  not  taken  any  of  the  Jersey 
varieties.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Jersey 
berry  that  it  will  last  longer  through  the 
Winter  than  the  berry  grown  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  accordingly,  the  Cape  Cod 
growers  rush  their  fruit  to  the  market  first, 
while  the  Jersey  berries  are  generally  held 
for  a  later  sale  either  by  growers  or  by 
speculator's. 

The  question  of  sufficient  help  to  pick 
the  berries  this  Fall  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  serious  at  one  time,  but  was  solved 
by  importing  carloads  of  Italians  from 
Philadelphia.  d.  t.  h. 

The  Co-operation  Problem. 

I  am  a  farmer,  not  a  dealer,  but  any  idea 
which  plans  elimination  of  the  city  com¬ 
mission  merchant  would  seem  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  Though  well  organized,  the  farmers’ 
association  would  find  it  expensive  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  own  trade  in  the  city,  besides 
much  to  learn  in  experience,  which  costs. 
After  years  in  becoming  well  established 
in  city  distribution  it  would  be  a  question 
if  they  could  handle  their  own  stuff  as 
cheaply  as  the  10  per  cent,  or  less  charged 
by  the  regular  commission  merchant.  It 
would  seem  the  farmer  could  benefit  most 
through  local  associations,  co-operating  to 
mass  shipments,  and  secure  lower  freight 
rates ;  cheaper  commissions  and  securing 
supplies  more  cheaply  in  car  lots.  In  this 
way  they  could  increase  their  profits  and 
save  labor,  as  they  could  afford  to  hire  a 
good  man  to  look  after  the  markets,  mark¬ 
eting  and  minor  details. 

To  the  city  denizens  I  would  say :  don’t 
expect  the  farmer  to  do  it  all.  Form  clubs, 
co-operate  together,  buy  in  quantity  from 
farmers’  societies,  farmers  or  wholesale 
dealers  at  wholesale  prices.  Cut  out  the 
corner  grocer  on  farm  products.  Let  those 
pay  for  the  high  rents,  fancy  trimmings 
and  automobile  deliveries  who  can  afford 
it— many  want  it ;  let  them  pay  it ;  they 
are  partly  responsible.  This  article  applies 
to  those  whom  high  prices  cause  to  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  city  and  those  farmers  depend¬ 
ent  upon  railroads,  express  companies  and 
city  arrangements  for  selling.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  closer  access  to  city  markets  have  their 
own  problems.  it.  a.  e. 

Ha  rbor  Creek,  Pa. 


Buyers  are  paying  40  cents  here  at  the 
depot  for  potatoes.  There  are  no  apples  in 
Maine,  or  this  section  at  least.  a.  r.  b. 

Dexter,  Me. 

Hay  crop,  fairly  good ;  oats  light,  buck¬ 
wheat  good.  Apples,  though  not  many 
raised,  are  good.  Potatoes,  large  crop  but 
rotting  badly.  Good  pullets  are  selling 
from  90  cents  to  $1.  Pigs,  4  weeks  old, 
$1.50-$2.  Cows,  first,  $50-$70.  Pork,  light, 
11  cents  per  pound.  Beef,  scarce. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  w. 

The  apple  crop  In  this  locality  was  one 
of  the  largest  harvested  in  years,  but 
prices  are  not  very  encouraging,  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  at  the  cider  mills 
and  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  barrel  for  picked 
apples.  The  potato  crop  has  been  very 
good,  but  the  rot  has  decreased  the  yield 
about  one-third.  The  frequent  rains  of 
late  have  made  the  harvesting  of  both 
of  these  crops  a  difficult  task.  With, 
thrashing  and  silo  filling,  the  potato  and 
apple  crop  out  of  the  way,  and  some  fair 
weather  each  week,  farmers  hereabout  have 
time  for  Fall  plowing,  and  this  time  is 
used  to  a  good  advantage,  for  it  is  no 
rare  sight  through  here  to  see  field  after 
field  turned  over  for  the  Spring  crops,  and 
in  many  cases  old  meadows  are  being 
plowed  for  next  year’s  corn  and  potato 
crop.  The  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried  Fall  plowing  for»  corn  and  frequent 
harrowing  in  the  Spring  has  been  that  a 
larger  yield  would  almost  always  follow. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  w. 

I  give  a  list  of  prices  of  farm  products 
and  live  stock.  The  prices  given  for  fruit 
are  what  I  can  obtain  at  retail,  especially 
the  highest  prices,  and  this  is  true  of 
fowls,  chickens  and  eggs.  The  prices  for 
vegetables  are  what  the  stores  pay.  Only 
a  very  small  amount  of  dairy  butter  is 
made  in  this  section,  and  I  have  merely 
given  prices  that  butter  and  cheese  cost  us 
at  the  stores.  The  price  of  milk  is  what 
farmers  get  from  dealers,  the  latter  hauling 
it  from  four  to  eight  miles. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  barrel,  $2  to  $3 ;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $4 ;  potatoes,  bushel,  58  to  60 


cents;  carrots,  50  to  75  cents;  parsnips, 
$1  ;  onions,  75  cents  to  $1  ;  beets,  75  cents  ; 
cabbage,  cwt.,  75  cents;  squash,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  spinach,  bunch,  35  cents ;  celery, 
dozen,  $1;  tomatoes,  bushel,  $2  to  $2.50; 
green,  35  to  40  cents  ;  turnips,  50  cents. 

Butter,  best  creamery,  pound,  35  to  38 
cents;  cheese,  23  cents;  milk,  8%-quart 
can,  35  to  36  cents ;  fowls,  pound.  20  to  22 
cents ;  chickens,  broilers,  24  to  25  cents ; 
eggs,  choice,  dozen,  45  cents ;  hay,  timothy 
No.  1,  ton,  $25 ;  pea  beans,  bushel,  $3.35 ; 
new  milch  cows,  $55  to  $85 ;  beef  cattle, 
100  pounds,  $2  to  $5 ;  oxen,  $1  to  $7. 

Bedford,  N.  II.  c.  h.  f. 

Four-fifths  of  the  grapes  in  the  Lake 
Erie  belt  have  been  harvested  and  the  cold 
weather  of  the  past  few  davs  has  tem¬ 
porarily  delayed  completing  work.  Many 
apples  are  still  on  the  trees,  and  if  the 
cold  weather  continues,  this  crop  will  be 
harvested  with  cold  fingers.  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  fresh  poultry  products 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Even  in  the 
smaller  towns  dealers  report  their  only 
source  of  supply  for  eggs,  is  the  storage 
house,  and  these  are  bringing  35  cents. 
Dealers  are  paying  28  cents  for  these  eggs. 
Saturday,  November  2,  fresh  eggs,  brown 
and  white  mixed,  were  sold  by  farmers  in 
the  Erie  market  place  for  45  cents  a  dozen. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  fowls  this  year,  and 
the  Thanksgiving  turkey  will  be  denied  a 
great  many  families  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  the  fowl  this  year.  Owing  to  the  bad 
season  this  year  for  turkeys,  buyers  and 
farmers  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
there  has  not  been  as  great  scarcity  in 
years.  There  is  not  sufficient  butter  to 
supply  local  demands,  and  buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing  from  28  cents  in  the  small  towns  to 
32  and  35  cents  in  larger  places,  and  are 
selling  it  from  four  to  ten  cents  a  pound 
more.  Fall  wheat  is  looking  good,  and  is 
not  suffering  from  fly,  as  is  reported  in 
some  sections  of  Ohio.  The  past  year  has 
been  an  excellent  one  for  seeding,  particu¬ 
larly  clover.  The  proportion  of  good 
catches  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Farmers  are  marketing  buckwheat  at 
$1.20  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  crop, 
in  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  in 
July  and  August,  has  yielded  well. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  w.  J. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


You  Can  Pay  More  But  You  Cannot  Buy  Better  Than 

KEY  BRAND  SCALE  KILLER 


(SOLUBLE  OIL) 


Easily  Applied— Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrels  (50  gn!.). .  .$1 5.00  (SO  pal.). . ,  .$9.90 

10-gal.  ran  and  ease.  2.50  5-gal.  can  and  case..  2.00 
P.  o.  b.  New  York 


INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 


1  2  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Write  for  “Practical  Spraying*'' — Beat  book  on  spraying. 


”9  60c  Tea  for  10c 

POSTPAID.  Your  choice  of  Ceylon,  Japan 
or  Oolong.  Try  the  quality  of  our  goods. 


McKINNEY  &  CO Mail  Order  House 
18a  State  Street,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BY  TEST  — 96  YEARS 

Plant  Your  Acre 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book 


Full  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs — the  boiled-down  experience  of  four 
generations  of  orchard  and  nursery  men.  To 
plant  an  orchard  is  the  duty  of  every  man. 


Cnpr;al  QnmnVp  Department,  in  charge 
special  service  of  trained  men,  will 
help  you  start  your  orchard  right;  suggest  best 
varieties  for  your  locality;  advise  as  to  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating,  etc.  This  service  is  free. 
STARK  BROS.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 
LOUISIANA,  MO.  Established  1816 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOB  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  PHASER,  I5ox  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYElt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


STAYMAN’S  WINESAP 


IMPERIAL  only.  Choice  one  year  trees  at  less  than 
wholesale  prices.  TUNNEL  HILL  FARM,  Kifer,  Md. 


KING’S 


Apples  8c.,  Cherries  4e. 

Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  all  about 
the  nursery  business.  Eat.  tsrs. 

Kino  Bros.  Nurseries,  Dansvillc,  N  Y. 


Alfalfa  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL,  MILK-PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BARRELS-Car  Lots  or  Less 

BOBT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


mu 


and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  Fo  dirt, 
rease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
ight,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

40 IE.  5th  Street, Canton,  O. 


lines 


Wood  Sawing  Outfit »,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY—  DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  garoline  en¬ 
gine*.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don't  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 
DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tell  u*  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  and  get  special  proposition.  IX)  IT  NOW. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS, 

137  Liberty  St., _ New  York  C ity 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  Si  to  S20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safo 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  detaiL  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn, 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  5l  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Peach  Trees 

FOR  EARLY  BUYERS 

In  all  our  30  years'  successful  experience  our 
peach  trees  have  never  been  of  such  extra  line 
quality  as  this  season.  Straight,  smooth  and 
full  of  vigor,  no  better  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  supply  many  of  tlie  largest  and 
most  successful  growers.  Wo  are  making 
special  inducemetits  for  early  orders.  AH 
the  trees  which  come  from  our  extensive 
nurseries  are  guaranteed  of  the  highest 
quality,  true  to  name,  hardy,  disease-free 
and  carefully  packed. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalog  and  list  of  spe¬ 
cial  offerings.  Write  today — got  first  pick. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  cons. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  IMursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Oollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


@ 

TREES,  PLANTSand  VINES. 

Beat  Money  V aloes.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  BILL  NURSERIES, 
Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  C*  C  RJ  ^  E' 

GENUINE  I-  C.  IN  K+tL 
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3WAYS  BETTER 

Larger  Wires  — 

Heavier  Galvanizing — 
More  Durable, Flexible  Weave. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


1912. 
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SOY  BEANS  AT  THE  N.  J.  STATION. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  all  over  the  country  in  the  40 
acres  of  Soy  beans  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Farm  in  New  Brunswick.  Fig.  479 
shows  the  same  field  shown  on  page  811, 
July  27  issue.  This  latter  picture  was 
taken  August  25.  The  rows  are  2^4 
feet  apart,  but  the  growth  is  so  lux¬ 
uriant  that  even  with  no  runners  the 
field  presents  this  mottled  appearance. 
This  field  planted  June  1  was  harvested 
September  15.  The  vines  were  cocked 
up  that  same  afternoon  and  left  a  week 


SOV  BEANS— SHOWING  NODULES. 
Fio.  478. 


instance  had  any  more  effect  on  me  than 
had  I  been  piling  and  burning  cornstalks. 
I  have  a  son  who  is  now  40  years  old 
who  never  could  touch  a  plant  of  ivy 
without  being  poisoned.  As  a  physician  I 
have  treated  many  cases  of  ivy  poisoning 
and  until  recent  years  never  found  any 
remedy  that  in  any  sense  was  specific. 
Not  so  now.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
there  is  at  least  one  drug  which  is  sure 
remedy  if  properly  used.  The  drug  is 
creolin,  a  coal  tar  product  manufactured 
exclusively  in  Germany.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  poisonous,  and  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  worms  in  domestic  animals  if  admin¬ 
istered  internally.  The  proper  way  to  use 
it  is  to  dilute  it  so  the  solution  will  be 
about  five  per  cent  creolin,  then  take  suf¬ 
ficient  absorbent  cotton  to  cover  the  in¬ 
flamed  part  and  saturate  it  wtith  the 
dilute  creolin  and  cover  the  affected  part. 
As  it  dries  out  pour  carefully  more  of  the 
solution  on  the  cotton,  so  as  to  keep  it 
constantly  wet.  The  pain  and  burning  will 
cease  in  a  short  time,  the  inflammation 
soon  subside  and  the  patient  will  be  well. 
I  want  to  add  that  it  is  just  as  efficient 
in  case  of  burns  of  every  description,  but 
should  not  be  so  strong,  usually  two  or 
three  per  cent  is  sufficient.  Use  it  for 
burns  just  the  same  way  as  for  ivy  poison¬ 
ing.  I  no  longer  use  anything  but  this 
remedy  for  either  burns  or  ivy  poisoning. 
Try  it,  you  who  need  it.  It  is  also  cheap, 
a  pint  bottle  costing  but  a  few  dimes. 

Illinois.  A.  w.  FOREMAN,  M.  D. 


Rat-proof  Corncrib. 

After  being  bothered  for  years  with  rats 
in  my  crib,  I  finally  built  one  this  way : 
Get  some  old  hot-water  boilers,  set  them 
in  the  ground,  head  end  down,  about  half 
their  length :  put  a  flat  piece  of  boiler 
plate  about  two  feet  square  on  top.  Lay 
the  sills  on  these  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled.  Keep  everything  away  from 
around  it  so  they  will  have  no  chance  to 
get  in.  I  have  only  four  boilers,  as  mine 
is  a  small  crib.  C.  a.  f. 

Connecticut. 

II.  N.-Y.- — -Most  farmers  could  not  buy 
the  old  boilers,  but  large,  smooth  drain 
tile  would  answer.  The  scheme  is  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  rats  to  crawl  up,  and 
then  remove  everything  nearby  that  would 
give  them  a  chance  to  jump  into  the  crib. 


or  10  days.  Heretofore  much  trouble 
lias  been  experienced  from  the  beans 
shelling,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  loss 
was  two  per  cent,  from  this  field.  A 
two-row  bean  harvester  made  in  Wes¬ 
tern  New  York  was  used,  and  the  plants 
were  laid  entirely  loose  in  a  windrow, 
without  any  trouble.  Before  planting 
the  land  was  limed  and  inoculated,  and 
the  roots  show  an  abundant  growth  of 
nodules.  The  beans  have  not  been 
thrashed,  but  it  expected  that  a  yield 
of  20  or  25  bushels  per  acre  will  be 
secured.  The  market  price  for  these 
beans  has  usually  been  from  $3  to  $4 


A  Small  Icehouse. 

Is  it  feasible  and  practical  to  build  a 
small  icehouse,  say  10  by  15  feet?  My 
neighbors  tell  me  an  icehouse  that  size  will 
not  hold  the  ice ;  it  will  melt  before  we 
really  get  ready  to  use  it.  Have  you  any 
information  at  hand  telling  what  the  best 
and  most  economical  way  is  to  build  an 
icehouse ;  I  mean  as  to  the  lining  or  filling 
in  of  the  walls,  figuring  on  a  double  wall, 
of  course?  Is  concrete  to  be  recommended 
for  the  floor?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

I  want  to  build  an  icehouse  as  small  as 
possible.  We  use  about  250  pounds  of  ice 
per  week,  say  from  May  1  until  October 
15;  more  or  less  number  of  pounds  as  the 
weather  calls  for.  I  can  pick  up  enough 
second-hand  lumber  for  posts  and  inside 


A  FIELD  OF  SOY  BEANS  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  Fig.  479. 


per  bushel  when  well  cleaned  and  sold 
for  seed. 

An  interesting  fact  about  Soy  beans 
is  that  although  they  will  not  thrive  or 
make  a  profitable  crop  the  first  year 
unless  the  soil  is  inoculated,  the  second 
year  the  crop  becomes  inoculated  from 
the  first  crop,  and  nodules  appear 
abundantly.  The  variety  of  the  main 
crop  is  Ito  San.  Several  other  varieties 
are  being  tested  out.  a.  l.  clark. 


REMEDY  FOR  POISON  IVY. 

The  following  is  prompted  by  the  query 
and  answer  in  The  K.  N.-Y.  for  October  19 
about  eating  poison  ivy  to  cure  the  poison 
from  touching  it.  I  happen  to  know  of  a 
trial  of  the  remedy  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  man  who  was  very  susceptible 
to  the  poison  of  the  plant,  and  wno  had 
tried  nearly  everything  else.  II is  survival 
of  the  test  was  little  short  of  a  miracle, 
for  the  poisoning  of  the  tender  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was 
much  worse  than  anything  of  the  kind  on 
the  skin.  I  would  not  advise  your  cor¬ 
respondent  to  try  the  remedy.  The  idea 
of  the  reputed  cure  possibly  came  from  the 
homoeopathic  principle  of  “like  cures  like.” 
and,  indeed,  Rhus  tox.,  or  the  tincture  of 
poison  ivy,  is  a  hoimepathic  specific,  but 
it  is  given  in  a  very  diluted  form,  too  weak 
to  have  any  effect  on  a  well  organism. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  w.  h.  h. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  the 
poison  ivy  as  a  physician,  having  practised 
medicine  for  47  years  in  a  locality  where 
the  ivy  grows  abundantly  and  luxuriously. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  there  is 
in  the  powers  of  resistance  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  When  I  was  a  youth  of  18 
years  I  took  a  job  of  grubbing  which  lasted 
all  Rummer.  During  that  time  T  grubbed 
up,  piled  up  with  my  hands,  and  burned  up 
many  tons  of  ivy,  and  it  never  in  any 


lining,  but  I  have  nothing  good  enough  for 
the  outside,  and  I  can  only  go  about  18 
inches  down  in  the  ground,  owing  to  a 
water  ditch  in  close  proximity.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  as  low  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  any  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  street.  I  can  buy  ice  at 
30  cents  per  double  load  in  Winter ;  in 
Summer  I  pay  60  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Massachusetts.  j.  m’g. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  question  of  building  a 
small  icehouse  comes  more  frequently  than 
ever  this  Fall.  We  would  like  to  have  our 
readers  tell  us  how  small  a  building  can  be 
safely  used  for  preserving  ice  and  how  best 
to  construct  it. 


Air-Pressure  Tank. 

Intending  to  install  an  air  pressure 
water  system  with  buried  air  pressure  tank 
I  write  you  for  information  concerning  the 
same.  Can  I  dig  into  the  earth  say  eight 
feet  and  build  a  concrete  tank  of  six-foot 
side  walls,  floor  and  flat  roof  of  the  same 
thickness,  reinforcing  the  roof  with  steel 
and  making  a  man-hole  in  top  with  pipe 
connected  through  cover?  Will  the  tank 
constructed  of  above  description  be  air  and 
water-tight  and  withstand  a  pressure  of 
100  pounds  if  the  proper  mixture  of  cement 
and  gravel  be  used?  g.  w.  l. 

Milerton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  expert  to  build  a 
concrete  tank  that  is  water-tight  and  it 
is  only  possible  when  built  of  one  piece — 
that  is.  when  the  whole  tank  is  made  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  work.  Even  then,  there 
is  a  good  chance  of  its  leaking.  It  would 
he  altogether  impossible  to  build  the  tank 
airtight  under  a  pressure  of  100  pounds. 
It  might  be  made  airtight  for  a  short  time 
by  coating  the  walls  with  some  material 
such  as  tar  or  asphaltum,  but  that  would 
not  last.  For  the  purpose  you  suggest  really 
the  only  practical  thing  is  to  use  a  metal 
tank.  Paint  it  well  with  asphaltum  before 
burying  it  and  put  it  below  the  frost  line 
for  safety. 


GUARANTEED 
ALL  WOOL 
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PAT.  OFF* 


With  this  mark  in 
your  coat  you’ll  be 
well-dressed  at  $10 
to  $25 

Clothcraft  Clothes  solve 
the  problem  for  the  man 
who  wishes  to  be  well- 
dressed,  and  yet  wishes 
to  be  saving  of  his  money. 

lorTKrifty  Men  Men 

CLOTHCRAFT 

CLOTHES 

At  $10  to  $25  they  give  you 
really  high-grade  style,  fit  and 
finish  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself,  and  compare  with 
any  standard. 

And  the  things  you  can’t 
prove  except  by  the  test  of 
wear  are  guaranteed  to  you, 
before  you  spend  a  cent. 

Look  for  the  Clothcraft  Label  in 
the  neck  of  the  coat,  and  the  Guar¬ 
antee  in  the  inside  pocket.  Signed 
by  the  maker  and  backed  by  the 
dealer,  the  Clothcraft  Guarantee 
assures  absolutely  pure-wool  cloth; 
first-class  trimmings  and  wprkman- 
ship;  lasting  shape  ;  satisfactory 
wear  and  service. 

Let  your  introduction  to  Cloth¬ 
craft  Clothes  be  a  critical  exam¬ 
ination  and  try-on  of  No.  4130 — the 
Clothcraft  Blue  Serge  Special  Suit  at 
818.50. 

If  you  can’t  locate  a  Clothcraft 
Store,  let  us  send  you  the  address  of 
the  nearest.  With  it  we'll  send  the 
Style-Book  for  fall,  and  a  sample  of 
the  4130  serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

Oldest  A  mcrican 
Maker  s  of  M  cn's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 


C*  f  Direct  From  Factory 

rree  ■  ricii  we  pay  the  freight 

Let  us  send  you  a  Quaker  City  Feed  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill  at  our  risk.  We  quote  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  price,  saving  you  money,  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it  after  10  days’  free  trial. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 


grind  faster,  easier  and  with  smallest 
amount  of  power;  also  coarse  and  fine 
meal,  corn  and  cob  with, 
or  without  husks, etc.  Fo^  , 

40  years  the  standard  of  high 
quality.  28  styles— all  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  us  your  name  for 
money-saving  catalogs  of  , 
mills  and  farm  supplies. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 
Dept.  K  3140  Filbert  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ash¬ 

land  A  to.-,-  Chicago,  III. 


New  Scientific  No.  20  Mill 

Heavy  steel  legs  and  steel 
hopper.  Most  efficient 
and  strongest  small 
power  mill  ever  built. 
Will  grind  cob  corn, 
shelled  corn,  oats  and 
all  other  small  grains  to 
any  desired  grade,  from 
hominy  feed  to  meal. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  flywheel, 
cold  rolled  steel  shaft, 
end  thrust  ball  bearing 
and  8-inch  high  carbon 
grinding  plates. 

Two  sets  of  plates  fur- 
nished  with  each  mill. 
Adapted  for  use  in  any  locality.  We  stand  back  of 
every  claim  we  make  for  it.  Write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Bor  4lS  Springfield,  Ohio 


<3, 


You  Be  the  Judge  I 

Use  a  /‘Bull  Do#”  ten  days  free.  If  it  | 
doesn’t  grind  feed  faster  9  finer  t  cheaper  than  any 
other  mill  you  ever  saw— send  it 
back  at  our  expense. 

Bull  Dog  SarllS 

-Try  It  Ten  Days  Free 

Cob  or  grain — wet,  dry  or  oily — all 
the  same  to  this  mill.  High  speed, 
light  draft  rollers  grind  5,000  bo. 
before  dulling.  Force  feed — can’t 
clog.  Write  for  details,  stating 
H.  P.  of  engine.  Letz  Mfg.  Co. 

204  East  Road. 

Grown  Point,  Ind. 

SfiES 


SS^aS-i 


Star  Grinders 


Feed  ground  with  a  Star  Grinder 
will  keep  your  stock  sleek  and 
healthy.  You  can  make  big  prof¬ 
it  by  grinding  for  neighbors. 


Sweep  or  Belt  Machines 

Star  Grinders  grind  fast  and  are 
durable.  Guaranteed  one  year. 

Gas  engines  can  be  supplied  fer 
operation  of  power  machines. 
Write  today  for  booklet  and 
special  hao  price  quotations. 

The  Star  Manufacturing  Co. 
13pepot  St.,  New  Lexington,  0. 


FEED  MILLS 


We  save  ,nu  from  JS  to  $,0  on  mill,.  ^  |  R  "P 
Plato  or  burr.  Our  gt0,000  guarantee  |  U 

protects  you.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Bex  401,  Bellevilla,  Pa. 


9 CORKS  IN  10 HOURS 

_  BAY 

#  1 


SAWS  DOTVS 
TREES 


8  only  4" 
11  lbs. 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knile.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  moro  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  otherway,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  foe 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  N0.A68  showing  Low  Price  aad 
testimonials  ;rom  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 

1S7-163  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Puinp  All  the  Wnter  Yon  Want 

on  farm  or  estate  without  engine 
^troubles  or  expense, 
with  an  auto¬ 
matic 


Raises 
water  30 
feet  for  each 
foot  of  fall— no 
tronblo  or  pumping 

expexse.  Booklet,  plans, 
,  estimate  FREE. 

Rifle  Engine  Co  2429  Trinity  Bidg..N.V. 


SAVEe&rv 


$1.00 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  MILL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,- Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


T  YCUR1DEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
ts.  Book  “How  to  Ottain  a  Patent’’ 
and  “What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

9RG  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. ^ 


Yes,  sir,  that’s  just  what  we  mean!  TRY  this  hoist.  Let  it  lift  your  wagon 
body,  gas  engine,  slaughtered  hog— anything,  or  try  it  out  on  that  saggy  length 
of  wire  fence  that  needs  stretching.  Use  this  hoist  for  30  days!  If  the  time, 
trouble,  temper  and  tugging  it  saves  isn’t  worth  a  dozen  Jumbos,  don't  keep  it. 

<§5^  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here’s  a  hoist  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  gone  wild  over  because  it’s  so  handy 
— because  it  simplifies  all  their  lifting. 

The  hoist,  which  can  be  used  equally 
well  as  hoist  and  wire  stretcher,  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that 
acts  on  the  pull  rope.  The  lock  is  in  the 
upper  block.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the 
pull  rope,  zip!  goes  the  lock  which  takes  a 
bull-dog  grip  on  the  rope— holds  it  until 
you  are  ready  to  lower  the  load.  And  the 
heavier.the  load,  the  tighter  the  grip. 

This  is  the  only  successful  self-locking 
device  on  the  market  with  a  patent  adjust¬ 
ment  for  ropes  of  all  conditions.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  Absolutely 
|  nothing  to  get  out  of  gear— nothing  to  slip 


—nothing  to  wear  out  or  give  way.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  IT’S  SAFE.  That’s  why 
it’s  popular. 

Over  60,000  of  these  hoists  in  various 
sizes  are  in  use.  Made  of  best  steel,  criti¬ 
cally  tested  and  inspected  before  shipment. 

Shipped  for  30  days’ 

FREE  use  anywhere ; 
guaranteed  every¬ 
where.  Besides  Jumbo 
Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher  we  make  9 
sizes  of  Hall  Safety- 
Hoists— capacity,  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons. 

Muil  your  name  and 
your  dealer’s  for  the 
catalog  and  that  Big 
Free  Offer  right  now! 


I  HALL  MFG.  CO.v557MainSt.,  Montacello,  la. 


lies 


THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


November  16, 


A  BRIDGE  OF  WIRE  AND  CONCRETE. 

My  farm  is  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  Des  Plaines  River,  and  in  Summer 
we  can  usually  drive  through  the  water, 
but  whenever  the  water  is  high,  we  are 
compelled  to  use  a  boat.  Finally  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  erect  a  wire  suspension  bridge 
200  feet  long  and  4)4  feet  wide.  The 
west  bank  of  the  river  is  about  14  feet 
above  low  water,  while  the  land  on  the 
east  side  rises  from  the  water  so  that 
at  the  point  selected  for  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  it  is  eight  feet  above  the  water. 

In  digging  for  the  foundation,  solid 
clay  was  found  to  be  four  to  six  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  holes  were  dug  7)4 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
deep  on  the  high  bank,  the  same  length 
and  width  and  live  feet  deep  on  the  lower 
bank.  Eight-inch  I  beams,  14  and  16 
feet  long,  were  used  for  posts,  which 
were  set  in  reinforced  concrete,  the  con¬ 
crete  on  the  low  bank  being  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  other  side.  Wire  fabric 
made  of  No.  9  galvanized  wire  with 
spaces  two  inches  apart,  was  used  for 
the  bottom,  and  wire  fencing  four  feet 
high  was  used  for  the  sides.  The  bot¬ 
tom  wires  are  attached  to  a  turned  oak 
post  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
sides  attached  to  a  lRpinch  pipe,  this 
pipe  being  held  by  four  double  bolts, 
five-eighths  inch  in  diameter,  running 
through  the  flanges  of  the  I  beams. 

The  planking  and  joists  are  rough 
cypress  lumber,  1  x  6  x  10  feet  long; 
joists  cut  five  feet,  laid  flat  on  the  wire 
fabric  and  extending  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  opening  in  the  side  of  the  fence. 
Planking  on  bridge  four  boards  wide, 
nailed  with  10-penny  nails  through  the 
two  one-inch  boards  and  the  wire  fab¬ 
ric.  The  concrete  abutments  weigh  30 
tons ;  the  wire  fabric  600  pounds  and  the 
lumber  1,400  pounds.  Bridge  will  carry 
10,000  pounds.  The  bridge  cost  $250. 

Lake  Co.,  Ill.  a.  clement. 


LIME  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

The  experience  of  Maine  farmers  in 
this  line  may  be  worth  considering, 
since  Maine,  or  more  particularly  Aroos¬ 
took  County  there,  is  perhaps  our  ban¬ 
ner  potato  section. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  farmers’  bulletin  on  potato  grow¬ 
ing  in  Maine,  written  by  a  trained  ob¬ 
server  from  his  personal  investigations, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  potatoes  are 
mostly  grown  on  limestone  soils,  some 
strongly  so,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  grow 
them  in  a  short  rotation  so  as  to  plant 
on  clover  sod,  and  that  any  change  in 
the  rotation  to  cut  out  clover  would  ser- 
iou'sly  interfere  with  potato  production. 
Also  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crop  is  grown  on  rented  ground  and 
that  these  renters  pay  extra  to  have  a 
clover  sod  for  their  planting.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  lime 
companies,  located  in  Maine,  tells  me 
that  they  sell  quantities  of  lime  to  these 
potato  growers  with  excellent  results 
reported,  as  likely,  since  they  keep  on 
buying  lime. 

In  my  opinion  the  persistent  growing 
of  clover  will  go  far  toward  eradicating 
potato  scab,  since  clover  is  sometimes 
called  a  soil  purifier,  and  unburnt  lime 
safer  than  the  burnt  form.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  always  advisable  to  take 
precautions  in  selecting  clean  seed  and 
to  use  fungicides.  Nevertheless  some 
of  your  Maine  readers  should  be  able 
to  supply  their  practical  ^experience  on 
this  subject  to  the  benefit  of  your  far¬ 
mers.  FRANKLIN  NOBLE. 


BUILDING  A  HOTBED. 

W.  /S'.  G.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. — I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  build  a  hotbed,  not 
the  bed  but  how  to  prepare  the  ground 
whether  you  dig  it  out,  fill  in  with  manure 
the  bed  but  how  to  prepare  the  ground, 
seed  be  sown  in  this  section,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  egg  plant? 

Ans. — Where  the  natural  drainage  is 
good,  I  would  advise  the  pit  style  of 
hotbed  for  our  Northern  section,  as  it 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
sudden  changes  in  weather  as  one  made 
on  the  surface.  The  ground  should  be 
excavated  about  2]/2  feet  deep  the  full 
width  and  length  of  the  frame,  and 
filled  with  heat-generating  manure  up 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
surface.  The  heating  material  to  make 
the  hotbed  should  be  unfermented  horse 
manure,  fresh  from  the  stables  when 
possible,  to  which  should  be  added  about 
one-half  its  bulk,  straw,  or  better  still, 
forest  leaves  if  accessible.  The  manure 
and  straw  or  leaves  must  be  well  mixed 
and  gently  trodden  down  in  several 
layers,  forming  a  cone-shaped  heap. 
This  must  be  large  enough  to  generate 
heat  in  freezing  weather.  In  a  few 
days,  after  the  manure  has  been  heaped 
together,  fermentation  should  take 
place,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  es¬ 


cape  of  steam  from  the  heap.  It  should 
now  be  turned  over  and  well  shaken 
out,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  material 
is  too  dry  it  should  be  laid  to  one  side 
and  moistened  with  water,  as  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  material  should  be  uni¬ 
formly  moist  or  the  heat  will  not  be 
equally  distributed  in  the  hotbed.  Form 
into  a  pile  as  before  and  leave  undis¬ 
turbed  until  the  second  fermentation 
takes  place,  which  usually  occurs  in 
two  to  four  days.  It  is  now  ready  to 
be  placed  in  the  pit.  It  must  be  evenly 
distributed  and  at  short  intervals  be 
beaten  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork 
and  lightly  trodden  with  the  feet,  to 
insure  uniform  solidity  and  equal  depth. 
Plunge  one  or  more  thermometers  in 
the  heating  material,  which  should  show 
a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees. 
Place  the  sashes  on  the  frame  and  when 
the  temperature  recedes  to  90  degrees, 
soil  should  be  placed  on  the  manure 
to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches.  This 
will  bring  the  surface  of  the  hotbed  to 
the  level  of  the  outside  ground  surface. 
The  hotbed  soil  should  be  not  less  than 
one-third  well-rotted  pulverized  manure 
and  two-thirds  good  garden  or  other 
loam,  well  mixed,  spread  evenly  (this 
soil  should  be  previously  prepared  and 
stored  under  cover  if  possible  until 
needed  for  use).  As  soon  as  the  soil 
is  well  warmed  through  it  is  ready  for 
sowing. 

For  the  raising  of  egg,  tomato  and 
pepper  plants,  the  bed  should  not  be 
prepared  before  the  15th  or  20th  of 
March.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
coyer  the  seed  too  deep;  %-inch  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  a  mixture  of  leaf 
mold  and  sand  mixed  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  A  heavy  soil  over  the  seeds  is 
liable  to  bake  hard  and  greatly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  coming  up  of  the  young 
plants.  From  the  time  of  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  strict  attention  must  be  given 
to  airing  during  the  middle  or  warm 
part  of  the  day,  and  early  evening  cov¬ 
ering;  also  to  watering.  The  soil  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  at  the 
same  time  must  not  be  kept  too  wet.  A 
gentle  moisture’  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Always  use  a  very  fine  sprinkler  when 
watering.  If  the  water  is  warmed  to 
nearly  blood  heat  it  will  be  much  better 
than  cold.  The  temperature  should  be 
75  to  85  degrees  during  the  day 
and  may  range  10-15  degrees  lower  at 
night.  If  an  unusualy  cold  spell  should 
come  on  for  a  day  or  two  there  should 
be  an  extra  protection  provided  in  the 
way  of  mats  or  shutters,  but  discontinue 
their  use  soon  as  weather  moderate*. 

_ _  K. 

Pruning  High-headed  Tree.  —  The 
proper  pruning  of  high-headed  trees  is  a 
question  on  which  few  men  agree,  and  it 
depends  quite  largely  upon  the  method  of 
care  and  cultivation  which  the  orchard  is 
given.  For  example,  high-headed  trees  con¬ 
stantly  pruned  to  an  outside  bud  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  horizontal  branches 
which  are  more  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
than  are  low-headed  trees  with  branches 
properly  trained.  It  is  not  necessary,  ex¬ 
cept  where  trees  are  growing  very  rapidly, 
to  head  back  to  one-half  or  one-third  of 
the  season’s  growth  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  the  scaffolding  limbs  are 
well  formed  and  trained.  In  fact,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  to  show  that  this 
heavy  pruning  delays  the  bearing  age  of 
the  tree,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  orchardists  to  prune  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  still  preserve  the  shape  of  the 
tree.  Pruning  to  outside  buds,  however, 
is  desirable  for  most  varieties,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  top  open  to  air  and 
sunlight.  The  Greening  is  an  exception  to 
this,  as  it  naturally  grows  with  very  open 
head.  The  York  Imperial,  Paragon,  and 
Stayman  Winesap  are  much  alike  in  their 
manner  of  growth,  although  the  York  has 
a  tendency  to  grow  in  a  more  open  head 
than  the  Paragon  and  Stayman.  These  va¬ 
rieties  usually  require  more  pruning  to  keep 
them  within  bounds  than  does  the  Grimes 
Golden,  which  is  often  a  slow  grower,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  it  comes  into  bearing. 

_  w.  j.  w. 

Will  you  ask  your  readers  who  have 
had  experience  in  heating  and  lighting, 
and  especially  with  cooking  with  acetylene 
gas,  to  give  the  result  of  said  experience? 
Give  the  good  side  and  bad  side,  the  cost 
of  installing  and  cost  of  running;  in  fact, 
everything  that  an  experience  will  bring  to 
light.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  also 
about  a  gasoline  plant.  I  know  gasoline 
is  all  right  for  cooking.  I  think  this 
would  benefit  many  farmers.  As  we  grow 
old  we  need  everything  that  makes  our 
work  easier.  w.  h. 

Gallipolis,  O. 

From  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past 
year,  I  assume  that  yourself  and  readers 
are  concerned  with  the  present  high  cost 
of  living,  so  thought  I  would  let  you  know 
of  an  incident  that  came  to  my  attention  a 
few  days  ago.  A  friend  of  mine  who  works 
in  the  establishment  with  me  raised  some 
very  nice  cauliflower  this  year.  A  few 
days  ago  his  16-year-old  daughter  cut  23 
of  them  and  took  them  to  the  family  gro¬ 
cer.  She  wanted  $2  for  the  23,  but  all 
the  grocer  would  give  was  $1.85.  While 
getting  her  money  a  lady  entered  the  store 
and  asked  the  proprietor  if  he  had  any 
nice  cauliflowers.  His  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  result  was  the  lady 
purchased  three,  paying  the  grocer  50  cents 
for  them.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  where  the 
high  cost  of  living  comes  in  in  this  section. 
Massachusetts.  jp,  n.  f. 


The  Niobe  ha9  adistinctive  style,  fit  and 
beauty.  It’s  dressy.  Because  made  of 
pure  rubber  and  specially  reinforced  at 
the  heel,  this  rubber  and  its  companion 
(the  Cupid),  members  of  the  “Top  Notch 
Brand”  are  made  for  hard  service  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  heel.  The 


look  roa 

The  “Cross”  on  the  instep,  makes  you 
sure  of  high  service  in  wear.  They  are  a 
balanced  rubber,  not  the  ordinary  kind. 

Get  them  at  your  dealer’s. 
If  he  hasn’t  them  write  us  his 
name  and  we’ll  send  you  our. 

book  No.  27. 

BEACON  FALLS 
BUBBER  SHOE 
CO. 

BeaconFalls.Cl. 
New  York-Boitoo 
Cbletft 


KEEPS  OUT 
ALL  THE  RAIN 


You  don't  know  how  much  real  comfort  you 
can  take  out  of  a  rainy  day  until  you  have 
worn  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

The  only  slicker  with  the  famous  Reflex  Edge 
(pat’d)  that  prevents  water  from  running  in 
at  the  front.  Made  for  hard,  service.  Two 
colors — black  or  yellow. 

$3.00  Everywhere. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
A.  J.  TOWER  Co. 
BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited, 
Toronto  1012 

ER’s 


.ATENTEft 


These  ©  , 

Reflex  Edges 
Protect  You  a  1 


Water 
Cannot 
Run  In  At 
The  Front. 


I 


We  Want  More  Men 


I  Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling  our  I 
.  big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  | 
I  and  Veterinary  Medicines.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  products  in  daily  demand.  Health¬ 
ful,  pleasant,  profitable  work.  No  exper¬ 
ience  or  capital  required.  W e  teach  you. 

S 1 50  Par  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 
job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write  /Jfdi 
for  full  information  today.  #  3 p  ■  J 

|  HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO.  f 

lBoi  627E  Bloomington,  Illinois 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today, 
fills  Engine  Co.,  Si  Mulls!  SI.,  Detroit,  Milk. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 


Highest  Prices — Liberal  Assortment  1 "  ■ 1 1 

QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers  ? 
Write  for  Price  List  and  References 
Write  Today — Write  Now 

IIALXIFLY  LEVY 

279  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

kinds  of  raw  fnrs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

cangetfor  your  furs  It  will 
to  get  my  price  lists, 
ways  of  doing  business 
before  you  sell.  Write  to- 
without  fail  to 

0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  Q  East  Liberty,  0. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


SKUNK 


M.  J.  Jewett  <k  Sons, 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“A  square  deal”  to  everyone. 

_ '  Price-list  free. 

Redwood,  N.  Y„  l>ept-  29 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  call  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company, 

571  Lyeil  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  ERST  12th  STREET ,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

W£  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  for  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags:  also  “  The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
you  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


Make  more  money  out  of 
Raw  Furs  by  getting  full 
value  yourself  and  save 
middle  m  a  n  ’  s  profits. 
New  York  is  best  market 
and  we  pay  highest  prices 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  etc.  Cut 
out  the  commission  house  ai  d  ship  to  us  dire  t.  We 
stand  express.  More  than  30  yeai  s  in  business.  Write 
DEI  T  DIITI  CD  Pfl  for  pricelist  and  references. 
DlLI;  DU  I  Ll.11  LiU. ,  Exporters, 4  E.  12th  St.,  New  York 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

What's  the  use  of  guessing  at  the  value  of  your  furs 
during  the  coming  season  when  all  that’s  necessary 
to  find  out  their  real  value  is  to  hook  on  one  ot  my 
little  It  K  P  TAGS  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once  so  I  will  be  sure  to 
have  your  name  on  my  mailing  list.  Price  list  issued 
first  part  of  November,  free  to  every  trapper  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ninety -three. 

J.  P.  ELLIS,  137-139  W.  29th  St..  Box  25.  New  York  City 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free  to  anyone  interested  in 
RAW  FURS.  • 

Trappers’  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to.  us. 


RAW  FURS 

If  you  want  the  Highest  Prices,  Liberal 
Grading  and  Prompt  Returns,  write 
now  for  market  Report  and  Price  /List. 

B.  J.  Maiback 

130  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


RAW  FURS 


Bring  High  Prices 

Being  located  in  New  York  since  1861,  we  can  pay 
best  prices.  No  commissions.  Prompt  returns. 
Kefex-ences.  Price  list  free. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SON, 

135  W.  29th  ST.  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ATTENTION 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  laige  Persian  Lamb  Collai-s.  Sizes  36  to  48.  §30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  §75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  §15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined, $1S  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examination  before 
payitiR  for  them,  ltemit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,  RAW  FURS 

Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  EIS  T— I T  PAYS  TO  HAVE  ONE 


1912. 


use 


THE  RURAL* 


NEW-YORKER 


A  CAT  OF  QUALITY. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  under 
“Brevities,”  you  say,  “Anything  that  can 
and  will  kill  a  rat  deserves  a  premium.” 
Well,  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  the 
winner  of  first  premium,  Rueben,  15  years 
of  age  and  still  in  the  game.  A  rat,  no 
matter  how  large,  cannot  get  by  “Old 
Rube,”  if  he  sees  it  first.  One  of  our 
women  folks  has  a  great  fear  of  mice,  and 
occasionally  encounters  one  in  the  pantry, 
when  she  will  let  out  an  awful  scream, 
and  if  Rube  happens  to  be  within  hearing 
his  immediate  destination  is  the  pantry, 
and  invariably  a  mouse  is  his  reward. 


A  CAT  OP  QUALITY.  Fig.  480. 


Four  years  ago  we  lived  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  here,  and  Rube  would  follow 
the  opposite  shore  in  his  hunt  for  rats. 
Many  times  he  has  brought  home  great  big 
fellows,  all  he  could  carry,  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  just  to  prove  his  skill, 
lie  is  a  favorite  with  all,  humans  and 
domestic  animals,  even  the  chickens.  lie 
is  nothing  but  a  plain  black  and  white 
cat,  not  registered  nor  pedigreed,  but  a 
thoroughbred  all  the  same.  He  always 
cuddles  down  in  my  lap  while  I  read  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  so  ho  must  be  “one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,”  hence  this  epistle.  e.  g. 

Medford,  Mass. 


KILLING  WILD  ONION  OR  GARLIC. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
wild  onion  begins  to  make  itself  noticeable. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  serious  weeds 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Georgia,  and  as  far  inland  as 
Missouri.  Dairy  farmers  especially  have 
suffered  great  losses  from  the  presence  of 
this  weed  in  their  pastures,  resulting  in  the 
tainting  of  all  dairy  products.  Wheat  grow¬ 
ers  also  experience  considerable  losses  an¬ 
nually  from  the  fact  that  the  small  bulblets 
on  top  of  the  stems  are  harvested  with  the 
grain,  and  being  about  the  size  of  the 
wheat  grains  are  difficult  to  separate. 

Now  is  the  time  to  attack  the  wild  onion. 
We  have  studied  the  methods  of  a  number 
of  farmers  who  have  been  sucessful  in  rid¬ 
ding  their  farms  of  this  weed  and  most 
of  them  have  accomplished  it  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing  followed  by  a  cultivated  crop.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  plowing  may  best  be  done 
in  late  Fall,  and  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pletely  burying  the  green  tops.  It  may  be 
that  late  Fall  plowing  does  not  fit  in  well 
with  a  farmer’s  rotation,  or  may  be  unde¬ 
sirable  on  account  of  the  soil  washing  that 
may  result  during  the  Winter.  In  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  defer  the  plowing 
until  Spring.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  plowing  should  be  done  in  the  Fall,  if 
practicable,  and  should  turn  under  thor¬ 
oughly  all  onion  tops.  After  plowing,  the 
top  growth  of  the  onion  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  disking  occasionally  until  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Corn  planted  in  check  rows  is 
the  best  crop  to  grow  for  weed  eradication. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  an  implement  of 
the  sweep  type  rather  than  a  tooth  or  shovel 
cultivator  be  used  wherever  possible  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  crop.  Sweeps  may  be  attached 
to  almost  any  cultivator  in  place  of  the 
shovels,  because  they  act  as  a  series  of 
knives  run  just  under  the  soil  surface,  and 
are  highly  efficient  in  cutting  off  the  stems 
of  the  onion.  After  plowing  and  until  the 
crop  is  laid  by,  no  onion  top  should  be 
permitted  to  appear.  If  the  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done  the  weed  is  practically  erad¬ 
icated  by  laying-by  time.  If  some  of  it 
still  persists  the  land  should  be  again 
plowed  deeply  the  following  Fall,  and  put 
to  a  cultivated  crop  again  the  next  Spring. 
Two  years  of  such  treatment  is  almost  sure 
death  to  the  onion. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  how  to 
handle  an  onion-infested  pasture.  Where 
a  pasture  is  quite  full  of  this  weed  the 
cultivation  method  above  described  should 
be  followed,  if  possible.  A  few  farmers 
have  reported  that  hogs,  sheep  and  goats 
have  killed  most  of  the  onion  out  of  their 
pastures.  This  method  is  not  practicable, 
however,  on  a  very  large  acreage,  and  the 
animals  must  be  partially  starved  before 
they  will  eat  the  onion  in  large  quantities. 
Where  the  quantity  of  onion  in  the  pasture 
is  small  it  may  be  easily  killed  by  treating 
each  clump  with  a  small  quantity  of  a 
plant  poison.  Arsenite  of  soda  in  dilute 
solution,  coal-tar,  creosote  oil  and  the .  pe¬ 
troleum  products  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Arsenite  of  soda  dissolved  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  in  five  gallons  of  water 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest,  but  it 
must  be  used  with  some  caution  because 
it  is  poisonous  when  eaten  by  man  or  ani¬ 
mals.  *  This  method  is  also  applicable  to 
onion-infested  lawns. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  to  kill  this  weed 
is  deep  plowing,  preferably  in  the  Fall, 
followed  by  cultivation  of  a  crop  with 
sweeps.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
farmers  who  have  tried  this  or  any  other 
method  write  to  us,  giving  their  experience. 
Please  write  immediately  and  address, 

II.  r.  cox, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PEACH  ORCHARDS  AND  CULTIVATION. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  F. 
T.  J.  of  Rhode  Island  advances  the  opinion 
that  cultivation  and  care  were  responsible 
for  the  almost  general  failure  of  the  peach 
crop  this  season  in  this  State  ;  that  those 
who  neglected  their  orchards  in  1911  were 
the  only  ones  getting  a  crop  this  year. 
On  general  principles  I  should  hate  to  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  so,  and  from  observation 
I  feel  that  he  is  mistaken ;  1911  was  a 
very  dry  year,  especially  in  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer ;  the  peach  trees  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  cultivation  and  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers  applied,  and  consequently 
made  little  growth  until  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  when  what  rain  we  did  get  fell. 
Consequently  the  trees  made  a  late  rank 
growth  and  were  in  no  condition  to  winter 
well  in  an  ordinary  Winter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  exceptionally  severe  one  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  this  applies  to  light,  sandy 
loam,  such  as  I  think  F.  T.  J.  has,  while 
the  orchards  that  bore  this  season  are, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  growing  on 
rather  heavy  soil  which  did  not  suffer  very 
greatly,  if  at  all,  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought  in  1911.  Certainly  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Rhode  Island  peach  orchards  are 
growing  on  light,  sandy  soil  which  has 
long  been  considered  as  unfit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  till  peaches  began  to  be  grown  com¬ 
mercially  ;  therefore  the  crop  failure  was 
very  general  this  season,  and  the  excep¬ 
tions  only  serve  to  prove  the  rule.  I  would 
suggest  that  most  of  us  are  not  applying 
our  fertilizers  early  enough  in  the  Spring, 
when  even  a  little  rain  would  dissolve 
them  and  render  them  available  for  the 
tree.  A  late  application  on  dry,  sandy 
land  in  a  season  which  proves  to  be  dry 
will,  I  believe,  should  copious  Fall  rains 
follow,  cause  a  repetition  of  the  experience 
we  have  just  had.  J.  c.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 


More  About  Airedales. — You  ask  me 
why  I  prefer  the  Airedale  terriers  to  other 
breeds  of  dogs.  I  have  kept  and  bred  the 
Airedale  for  some  years.  My  dog  Togo  III 
took  several  prizes.  I  enumerate  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  well-bred  Airedale  : 
Very  affectionate  and  fond  of  children ; 
good  size,  strong  and  not  liable  to  disease  ; 
the  very  best  of  watch  dogs  at  night,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  weather  is ;  will  kill 
rats,  skunks,  weasels  and  woodchucks ; 
never  picks  a  quarrel  with  another  dog 
but  if  set  upon  will  usually  kill  or  dis¬ 
able  the  offender.  Very  sensitive  to  a 
cross  word  or  a  cuff,  and  exceedingly  fond 
of  being  loved  and  petted  by  his  master 
and  the  whole  family.  Very  intelligent 
and  easily  taught.  Don’t  keep  an  Aire¬ 
dale  in  the  city  ;  they  are  not  house  dogs. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y.  H.  B. 

When  Oil  Foams. — Referring  to  the 
question  and  answer  on  page  10G0,  will 
say  I  believe  that  the  foaming  is  caused 
by  their  allowing  water  to  get  into  the  tar 
pot.  We  temper  in  oil  and  are  obliged 
to  heat  the  oil,  at  times,  up  to  500  de¬ 
grees.  We  find,  if  through  carelessness  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  allowed  to  get 
into  the  oil,  that  as  soon  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  212  degrees  is  reached  the  oil  will 
foam  badly,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  its  running  over  even  when  vio¬ 
lently  stirred.  On  the  other  hand,  if  care 
is  used  to  keep  the  oil  free  from  water, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  heating  up  to  500 
or  600  degrees — depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  oil.  R.  m.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

NO  MEDICINE 

But  Change  of  Food  Gave  Final  Relief. 

Most  diseases  start  in  the  alimentary- 
canal — stomach  and  bowels. 

A  great  deal  of  our  stomach  and 
bowel  troubles  come  from  eating  too 
much  starchy  and  greasy  food. 

The  stomach  does  not  digest  any  of 
the  starchy  food  we  eat — white  bread, 
pastry,  potatoes,  oats,  etc. — these  things 
are  digested  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
if  we  eat  too  much,  as  most  of  us  do, 
the  organs  that  should  digest  this  kind 
of  food  are  overcome  by  excess  of  work, 
so  that  fermentation,  indigestion,  and  a 
long  train  of  ails  result. 

Too  much  fat  also  is  hard  to  digest  and 
this  is  changed  into  acids,  sour  stomach, 
belching  gas,  and  a  bloated,  heavy  feeling, 

In  these  conditions  a  change  from 
indigestible  foods  to  Grape-Nuts  will 
work  wonders  in  not  only  relieving  the 
distress  but  in  building  up  a  strong 
digestion,  clear  brain  and  steady  nerves. 
A  Wash,  woman  writes* 

“About  five  years  ago  I  suffered  with 
bad  stomach — dyspepsia,  indigestion,  con¬ 
stipation — caused,  I  know  now,  from 
overeating  starchy  and  greasy  food. 

“I  doctored  for  two  years  without  any 
benefit.  The  doctor  told  me  there  was  no 
cure  for  me.  I  could  not  eat  anything 
without  suffering  severe  pain  in  my  back 
and  sides,  and  I  became  discouraged. 

“A  friend  recommended  Grape-Nuts 
and  I  began  to  use  it.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  I  began  to  feel  better  and  inside 
of  two  months  I  was  a  well  woman  and 
have  been  ever  since. 

“I  can  eat  anything  I  wish  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  We  eat  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  for 
breakfast  and  are  very  fond  of  it.”  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


/TVHERE  is  great  warmth  and 
comfort  in  the  thick,  soft 
Lambsdown  fleece — there  is  two 
seasons’  service  in  every  garment. 


Fleece-Lined  UNDERWEAR 

Lambsdown  is  the  regular  fleece-lined 
underwear.  It  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
fit  and  keeps  the  body  warm  and 
dry.  Physicians  pronounce  it  the 
great  health  underwear.  Try 
Lamb  s  do  w  n. 

For  Men  and  Boys 

Atyour dealer’s.  InSeparate  and 
Union  Garments,  at  50c  and  up. 
Look  for  the  Bodygrard  Shield.  It 
is  your  safeguard. 

W rite  tor  Body  sard  Book  No.  48. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica,  New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Under - 
■wears,  including  Vellastic , 
Twolayr,  Springtex  and 
Celtex . 


B1 

BARGAINS! 

in  Fence.  150  slyles- 
„  13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  payfl 

^  freight.  Send  for  bargain  fcnccl 
book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE. I 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY! 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO! 


Read  what  I  have  to  offer  you 


lip  W  Farm  Engine 

|P  f',  —So  simple  a  child  can 

-  '«  ww  *  j  run  it. 

mmt.  m  j— So  economical,  it  costs 

BlbcM  .  /but  a  cent  or  two  for  gaso- 
h.-,  in  line  on  a  big  job; 

/  —So  reliable,  it  won’t  go 
'  /  wrong; 

f  —So  efficient,  a  touch  starts 

■ A ,  _  . 

Hk.  1  i...  ••  M  —So  durable,  I  give  you  a 
permanent  guarantee  of  satisfaction: 

— And  so  positive  am  I  that  you’ll  buy  one 
if  I  make  my  price  low  enough,  that  I’m  going 
to  sell  my  1913  Model, 


$50  To  $300 lower  In  Price 


than  asked  for  the  next  best  engine  on  the  market. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  on  a  deal  like  this.  My  St),  B0, 
00  days’  FREE  trial  protects  you.  If  you  don’t  want 
the  engine  after  the  trial,  send  it  back.  I  won’t 
charge  you  a  cent  for  the  use  you  have  had  of  it. 

Free  Book  Reveals  the  Secret 

of  my  exceptionally  low  prices  and  why  I  can  under¬ 
sell  everybody  on  engine  of  equal  quality.  It  also 
explains  what  a  good  engine  should  be  and  how 
much  to  payfor  It.  Write  for  book  today,  learn  these 
things  for  yourself  and  get  my  special  ’.G13  propo¬ 
sition  and  prices.  Write  NOW,  before  you  forget  it. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 

THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

665BZ  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 


1  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 1  " 1  j  !i 


can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
to  make  S1200.C0  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out — and  S750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.  Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
all  the 
;  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MEG.  CO,  13021st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


J  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
[longer— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
I  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St..  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harries*  direct 
from  factory  at  t oholesafe  prices .  We  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
guaranteed — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
r  free  catalog  illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Send  for  it 
today.  We  also  6ell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coata. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


New  Lauson 
Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirely  eliminates  batteries,  theirex- 
pense  and  troubles  Won’t  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  Throws  a  big,  hot  spark  in 
any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can’t 
burn  igniter  points. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

Starts  Easily .-^The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over 
Requires  no  cranking.  Positively  Frost  Proof. 
r  Takes  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  be- 
f  CJ\u:*e  °*  sPet‘al  features  and  design.  Replacements  due  to  wear  1  to  100  H.  P 

r  ,anc?  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-  J  All  Tvoes 

r  hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments.  ™  s  • 

Perfect  Balance. — Every  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fit¬ 
ted.  Engine  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load— 
another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed— or  money  returned. 

Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 

Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re¬ 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

218  N.  W.  St.  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


*  •'  ] 
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THE  RURAL  1ST  ROW  -"VO  W.  K  K  R 


November  16, 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Here  is  the  plain  record  of  a  nursery- 
case.  I  give  it  here  because,  take  the 
year  through,  probably  more  trouble  of 
this  sort  comes  to  us  than  of  any  other 
one  kind.  The  case  has  been  settled,  so 
no  names  can  be  given,  but  the  facts 
are  well  worth  studying.  We  will  call 
the  nurseryman  A.  and  the  buyer  B. 

B.  lives  in  a  place  where  nearly  all 
peaches  are  sold  at  retail — right  to  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold 
these  customers  to  have  a  continuous 
supply  from  the  earliest  to  frost.  Among 
other  varieties  B.  grows  Reeves  Favo¬ 
rite  and  Elberta.  With  him  these  lap 
over  a  little  in  season,  but  we  all  know 
how  seasons  vary,  and  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  break  between  them.  After  some 
study  B.  decided  that  Niagara  would 
fit  in  between  and  fill  any  gap.  About 
that  time  B.  heard  a  lecture  on  the  ex¬ 
tra  value  of  stock  budded  from  known 
bearing  trees  rather  than  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  row.  No  use  for  us  to  discuss  that 
here,  but  B.  was  impressed  by  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  wanted  that  kind. 

Then  B.  sent  for  A.’s  catalogue  and 
found  this  statement:  “Ail  of  our  stock 
is  budded  or  grafted  from  bearing 
orchards  of  our  own.”  That  seemed  to 
be  just  what  he  wanted,  and  he  sent 
for  figures  on  a  bill  of  trees.  He  stated 
his  peculiar  case,  the  particular  need  of 
Niagaras,  and  stated  positively  that  he 
would  accept  no  substitution.  If  A. 
could  not  furnish  these  particular  trees 
he  was  to  notify  B.  and  not  to  ship 
them.  B.  says  he  never  would  have 
placed  this  order  but  for  that  catalogue 
statement  and  the  fact  that  he  so  care¬ 
fully  stated  what  he  wanted.  Pay  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  that,  for  it  is  the 
keynote  of  the  case.  All  A.  did  was  to 
send  a  card  saying  the  order  would  re¬ 
ceive  “careful  attention.” 

In  due  time  the  trees  arrived  with 
labels  on  as  ordered.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  favorable  location,  and  pruned, 
sprayed  and  handled  in  an  up-to-date 
manner — for  B.  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  a  tree,  and  these  trees  represented 
part  of  his  business.  Three  years  after 
planting  the  trees  bloomed  and  set  a 
good  crop.  Late  Crawford  is  about  the 
latest  variety  they  can  grow  in  that  lati¬ 
tude.  When  the  last  Crawfords  were 
picked  these  so-called  “Niagaras”  did 
not  show  the  least  sign  of  ripening,  and 
were  of  course  absolutely  worthless.  At 
the  same  time  those  “Niagaras”  were 
ordered  there  was  also  bought  a  lot  of 
Fitzgerald.  With  one  exception  these 
proved  to  be  Elberta,  but  no  complaint 
was  made  about  this.  A.  said  he  was 
“sorry.”  As  an  excuse  he  said  they 
found  on  looking  up  their  records  that 
they  ran  a  little  short  of  Niagaras  and 
bought  some  from  another  party.  They 
did  not  know  who  these  had  been 
bought  from — there  was  only  a  “sus¬ 
picion,”  and  they  did  not  want  to  make 
trouble.  So  they  offered  as  usual  to  re¬ 
place  the  stock — that  is,  send  more 
young  trees! 

Now  let  us  stop  and  analyze  this  as 
far  as  it  has  gone.  B.  positively  di¬ 
rected  A.  to  return  his  money  if  he 
could  not  send  those  Niagaras  “budded 
or  grafted  from  bearing  orchards  of  our 
own.”  Instead  of  doing  this  A.  admits 
that  he  bought  trees  in  such  a  round¬ 
about  way  that  he  does  not  even  know 
where  they  came  from,  and  sent  them 
to  B.  as  his  own  stock !  A.  did  not 
want  to  make  trouble  for  the  man  who 
sold  him  this  trash,  but  what  about  B.’s 
trouble? 

B.  had  been  growing  peaches  14  years 
and  in  that  period  the  crop  had  failed 
only  three  times.  Right  in  the  field 
where  these  bogus  “Niagaras”  were 
planted  three-year-old  peach  trees  av¬ 
eraged  two  baskets  per  tree,  four  bas¬ 
kets  at  four  years  and  five  baskets  at 
five  years.  Even  admitting  that  Niagara 
is  not  naturally  a  heavy  bearer,  B. 
claimed  that  if  A.  had  given  the  trees  he 
described  in  his  catalogue  they  would 
have  yielded  six  baskets  of  peaches 
apiece  before  the  “replaced”  trees  came 
in  bearing.  Peaches  retail  at  B.’s  door 
at  $1.25  per  basket.  He  offered  to  set¬ 
tle  for  $75 — there  were  50  of  the  trees. 
B.  felt  that  $75  would  a  little  more 
than  pay  for  the  expense  of  fertilizing 
and  caring  for  the  trees,  including  pull¬ 
ing  them  out.  All  A.  would  offer  was 
$25.  There  was  a  long  correspondence 
which  included  many  bluffs  and  consid¬ 
erable  “guff.”  At  last  B.  got  weary  of 
nothing  doing  and  put  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  in  a  city  some  300 
miles  from  his  home.  If  any  of  you 
have  ever  been  at  law  you  will  agree 
i  with  me  that  it  is  a  rich  man’s  game 


when  you  must  bring  all  your  witnesses 
to  a  distant  city  and  then  have  no  jury, 
but  go  before  a  municipal  court  judge. 
B.  could  not  afford  the  game,  but  he 
made  up  his  mind  he  would  show  this 
case  up  in  court  at  least  and  get  it  out 
of  the  post  office.  The  lawyers  did 
nothing  and  B.  directed  them  to  bring 
suit.  The  R.  N.-Y.  arranged  to  have  a 
good  reporter  at  the  trial,  and  he  would 
have  given  the  exact  testimony — names 
and  all  without  fear  or  favor.  When 
we  notified  the  lawyers  about  this  they 
seemed  to  wake  up  suddenly,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned.  The  next  we  heard 

A.  had  offered  B.  $100  to  settle  the  case 
and  B.  decided  to  accept  the  offer.  B. 
says  he  feels  that  the  lawyers  did  not 
understand  the  real  merits  of  his  case, 
and,  in  fact,  had  not  prepared  any  ade¬ 
quate  case  at  all.  He  still  thinks  he 
should  have  had  more,  but  we  think  he 
was  wise  in  settling,  as  such  things  go 
in  court  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  could 
have  won  as  much  as  he  now  gets,  and 
the  trouble  and  expense  would  have 
been  considerable.  Had  the  case  gone 
to  court  we  should  have  given  the  whole 
thing  to  the  public,  names  and  all,  for 
we  must  regard  this  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  an  implied  contract.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  different  if 

B.  had  not  so  persistently  explained  his 
needs  and  his  desires.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  excuse  for  A.  to  buy  a  lot  of 
unknown  trash  and  send  it  to  B.  after 
stating  what  he  did  in  his  catalogue. 
After  the  record  of  these  trees  it  seems 
much  like  an  insult  to  offer  to  “replace” 
them  with  more  trees,  which  may  prove 
just  as  bogus!  I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  the  element  which  gave  strength 
to  B.’s  case.  He  was  clearly  on  record 
in  black  and  white  in  demanding  just 
such  trees  as  A.  described  in  his  cata¬ 
logue,  and  no  other — under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  For  if  A.’s  statement  that  “all 
our  stock  is  budded  and  grafted  from 
bearing  orchards  of  our  own,”  means 
anything  these  bogus  “Niagaras”  were 
clearly  and  palpably  fraudulent.  Thus 
by  insisting  upon  the  kind  of  a  tree  A. 
advertised  in  his  catalogue  B.  had  A. 
tied  to  a  post,  and  A.  was  very  wise 
to  get  out  of  the  limelight.  In  some  of 
the  tree  troubles  which  come  to  us  the 
buyer  has  a  very  poor  case,  because  he 
did  not  order  as  B.  did,  and  cannot 
always  swear  or  prove  that  the  trees  in 
dispute  are  the  identical  ones  which 
came  from  the  nursery.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  keep  copies  of  all  correspondence 
and  be  sure  of  your  trees.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  owes  more 
to  a  system  of  square  dealing  and  uni¬ 
form  packing  than  Denmark.  In  order 
for  the  little  kingdom  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the 
world  it  was  necessary  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  to  make  hard  war¬ 
fare  against  fakes  and  bluffers.  Den¬ 
mark  has  just  made  a  very  strict  law 
regarding  advertisements,  and  here¬ 
after  anyone  putting  out  advertising 
which  can  be  proved  false  or  misleading 
will  be  heavily  fined  or  imprisoned. 

Trespass  in  New  Jersey. — Several 
people  want  to  know  if  it  is  true  that 
a  Jersey  farmer  can  actually  prevent  his 
neighbors  and  the  public  generally  from 
coming  on  his  farm.  In  the  1912  game 
laws  I  find  this : 

That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  un¬ 
lawfully  enter  upon  any  lands  not  his  own, 
after  having  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
the  owner  or  legal  possessor  of  such  lands, 
he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense  to 
the  owner  of  said  lands,  or  his  or  her 
tenant  in  possession,  the  sum  of  three  dol¬ 
lars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  with 
costs,  in  an  action  of  debt,  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  State. 

This  is  an  old  law  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1857,  and  is  certainly  vener- 
erable  enough,  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
enforce  it  against  my  neighbors,  and 
the  “sports”  do  not  give  me  a  chance. 

Winter  Coming. — I  hope  you  have 
never  lived  in  a  house  which  while  you 
loved  it  must  be  given  up.  You  cannot 
pay  the  rent  or  for  some  other  reason 
it  is  to  pass  on  to  another  tenant.  You 
hope  for  a  few  more  happy  days  at 
least,  but  one  day  a  hard-faced  stranger 
knocks  at  the  door.  It  is  the  new  ten¬ 
ant  or  owner  come  to  look  over  his 
property.  He  looks  about  silently  and 
goes  to  wait  his  time,  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  days  will  be  clouded.  That  was 
much  the  way  it  seemed  to  me  when  on 
November  3  real  Winter  came  suddenly 
upon  us.  The  Fall  thus  far  has  been 
ideal  except  for  a  few  wet  days,  but 
this  stinging  cold  wind  was  like  the  new 
tenant  who  is  to  drive  Fall  weather 
out  and  take  her  place.  The  redheads 
came  close  to  my  fire,  and  the  gray 
heads  were  not  anxious  to  go  far  away. 
The  wind  was  high  on  the  hills,  but  I 
took  my  long  walk  through  the  woods. 
We  are  about  ready  for  Winter.  Let  it 
come — yet  still  he  seems  to  crowd  out 
some  good  friends.  h.  w.  c. 


The  biggest  value  of  all! 

1913  MITCHELL 


$1500 


$1850 


$2500 


THERE  IT  IS!  There  is  the 

whole  thing  about  this  wonderful  new 
Mitchell  car — the  value.  There’  is  nothing 
equal  to  it,  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
produced,  to  give  the  buyer  so  much  for 
his  money. 

What  does  he  get?  First  of  all — best  of  all — the 
real,  long-stroke,  T-head  motor — the  motor  that  is 
goingto  revolutionize  motor  building.  The  Mitchell 
motors  have  a  6  and  7  inch  stroke;  the  stroke  that 
gives  tremendous  power — nothing  can  match  it. 

The  T-head  Motor 

We  know  that  this  improvement — the  T-head  motor  with  6 
and  7  inch  stroke,  and  properly  balanced  bore — is  the  right  idea 
at  last,  and  the  most  valuable  improvement  that  has  ever  been 
developed  in  automobile  mechanics.  Think  of  an  engine  like  this 
in  a  moderate  price  car.  Do  more  than  think  about.  Ask  people 
who  know,  and  see  the  car  yourself.  It  is  a  revelation. 

Other  Mitchell  Features 

There  are  some  more  things  that  make  the  big  value  in  the  1913 
Mitchell:  The  extra  long  wheel  base;  the  new,  French  Belaise 
springs  ;  the^  complete  electric  lighting  system  ;  electric  starter — 
independent  of  each  other,  and  both  operating  from  driver’s  seat. 

We  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  big  value  of  the  Mitchell 
1913  cars  has  been  obtained  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  material  and  workmanship  always  maintained  in  our  plant. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control ;  Bosch  ignition  ; 
Firestone  demountable  rims ;  rain-vision  wind-shield ;  Jones  speedometer  ; 
silk  mohair  top  and  covers;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken  front  axle 
bearings ;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure ;  gauge 
in  the  gasoline  tank  which  shows  the  amount  of  gasoline  it  contains ;  and  a 
portable  “trouble-finding”  electric  lamp  which  can  be  conveniently  attached. 

PRICES 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,  electric 
lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Prices 


Wheel  Base 

Stroke 

F.  O.  B.  Racine 

7-passenger  Six 

60  H.  P., 

144-in. 

4%x7  in . 

5-passenger  Six 

50  H.  P., 

132-in. 

3^x6  in . 

1850 

2-passenger  Six 

50  H.  P., 

132-in. 

3Xx6  in . 

.  1850 

5-passenger  Four 

40  H.  P., 

120-in. 

4X*7  in . 

.  1500 

2-passenger  Four 

40  H.  P., 

120-in. 

4)^x7  in . 

We’ve  been  making  vehicles  for  78  years  and  are  the 
largest  actual  producers  of  six-cylinder  cars  in  the  world 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  61st  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Ruralisms 


INSECT  PLAGUES  ON  HOUSE  PLANTS 

A  window  garden  seems  particularly 
inviting  to  the  insect  pests  attacking 
plants.  The  plants  are  usually  quite 
close  together,  so  that  the  invaders  can 
get  from  one  to  another,  and  a  single 
plant  infested  at  the  time  of  bringing 
indoors  soon  passes  its  parasites  on  to 
others.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  or 
spray  plants  before  bringing  in  as  a 
preventive  measure,  even  if  no  infesta¬ 
tion  is  noticeable. 

Plant  Lice. — These  minute  insects, 
green-fly,  black  fly  or  aphides,  are  very 
annoying  and  affect  a  great  many 
plants.  Pot  roses  and  Chrysanthemums 
are  especially  subject  to  their  attacks, 
but  they  collect  on  a  great  variety  of 
plants.  In  window  gardens  dry  pyreth- 
rum  powder  or  snuff  is  efficacious,  also 
a  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco 
water  or  extract,  or  pyrethrum  (insect 
powder)  tea.  Fumigation  is  much  used 
in  greenhouses,  but  is  not  practical  in 
the  house.  To  make  the  insect  powder 
decoction  use  an  ounce  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  sprayed  on  with  an  atomizer. 
Always  keep  pyrethrum  powder  in  a 
tightly  closed  vessel,  as  it  loses  strength 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  For  the  to¬ 
bacco  decoction,  steep  the  stems  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  a  dark  colored  tea  is  ob¬ 
tained,  one  pound  of  tobacco  to  the  gal¬ 
lon. 

Mealy-bug. — This  is  a  scale-like  insect 
protected  by  a  white  cottony  covering. 
It  spreads  very  rapidly  over  a  wide 
range  of  plants;  in  the  greenhouse,  if 
neglected,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  Coleus  is  very  inviting  to  mealy¬ 
bugs,  and  for  this  reason  we  dislike  the 
plant  in  a  window ;  it  will  also  spread 
freely  in  the  old-fashioned  wax-plant, 
Hoya  carnosa.  On  tender  plants  it  is 
best  to  remove  mealy-bug  with  a  soft 
brush ;  a  good  washing  in  soapsuds  is 
excellent  in  the  case  of  most  house 
plants.  Whale-oil  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  so  diluted  as  to  obtain  one 
pound  of  soap  in  six  or  seven  gallons  of 
water,  is  a  useful  wash  to  remove 
mealy-bug,  but  sometimes  injures  the 
foliage  of  very  tender  plants,  because 
of  free  alkali  contained  in  the  soap. 
Tobacco  water  is  also  effective  against 
them.  Mealy  bugs  are  troublesome  to 
some  outdoor  crops  farther  south,  but 
they  have  one  useful  relation,  the  cochi¬ 
neal  insect. 

Red  Spider. — In  a  dry  stove-heated 
room  unthrifty  plants  are  often  found 
to  be  infested  with  a  small  mite  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  sometimes 
reddish,  giving  a  rusty  look  to  the  leaf, 
but  often  light  in  color  with  two  darker 
spots.  The  same  pest,  the  red  spider,  is 
at  times  very  troublesome  on  outdoor 
plants,  during  a  dry,  hot  Summer.  Per¬ 
sistent  syringing  with  cold  water,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
will  remove  them.  This  requires  a 
syringe,  as  the  water  cannot  be  applied 
with  enough  force  from  a  small  sprink¬ 
ler.  Dry  sulphur  or  sulphur  water  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  under  side  of  leaves  is  also 


Scale. — Several  forms  of  scale  are 
troublesome  on  house  plants.  One  of 
the  commonest  is  a  large  turtle-like 
form,  one  of  the  soft  scales,  very  no¬ 
ticeable  on  the  plant.  As  this  creature 
is  protected  by  its  waxy  shield,  washes 
and  sprays  are  of  no  avail,  unless  used 
so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  plant,  and 
the  best  plan  is  mechanical  removal ;  it 
does  not  adhere  very  closely  and  can  be 
rubbed  off  without  hurting  the  foliage. 
A  small  stiff  brush  dipped  in  strong 
soapsuds  is  excellent  for  this  work,  and 
also  for  mealy-bug;  an  old  toothbrush 
is  a  useful  tool.  If  the  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  until  the  pest  is  introduced  with 
new  plants.  The  Boston  fern  is  very 
subject  to  this  scale  infestation,  and  any 
such  plant  should  be  looked  over  care¬ 
fully  before  being  brought  indoors.  A 
large  fern  has  so  much  leaf  surface 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  all  the  scales ;  we 
have  seen  some  so  badly  infested  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  cut  the  plant 
down  to  the  pot,  burn  the  fronds,  and 
start  over  again.  A  rather  slender  black 
scale,  sometimes  very  troublesome  on 
palms,  is  also  found  on  house  plants ; 
it  is  not  so  easily  scraped  off  as  the 
foregoing,  but  a  bath  in  tobacco  water 
discourages  it,  and  several  trade  in¬ 
secticides  are  satisfactory.  Where  one 
has  many  house  plants  (or  only  a  few, 
for  that  matter)  commercial  tobacco  ex¬ 
tracts,  such  as  the  florists  use,  will  be 
found  very  desirable;  they  are  easy  to 
handle  and  are  effective  against  many 
insect  pests.  e.  t.  r. 


Destroying  Snails. 

Would  you  suggest  any  plan  to  curb  or 
eradicate  the  slug  or  soft-shelled  snail, 
which  infests  my  garden?  They  eat  holes 
in  my  strawberries  and  tomatoes,  all 
which  touch  the  earth,  sometimes  eating 
out  all  the  berry  except  the  skin. 

Sherman,  N.  Y.  G.  m.  s. 

Lime  dusted  about  the  plants  will  keep 
them  away.  They  may  be  trapped  with 
slices  of  potato  or  turnip,  or  even  bits 
of  board,  under  which  they  will  take 
refuge.  A  recent  correspondent  said  that 
turtles  would  eat  all  the  snails  in  a  cel¬ 
lar,  and  a  tame  turtle  would  be  useful 
on  the  garden  police  force.  Toads  are 
very  useful  in  destroying  snails  as  well 
as  other  insects ;  try  to  encourage  them 
in  your  garden.  A  gardener  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
snails,  says  he  has  got  rid  of  them  by 
keeping  a  tame  hedgehog  or  porcupine  in 
his  garden. 


Leaves  for  Compost. 

I  have  a  large  quantity  of  maple  leaves, 
and  wish  to  gather  them  so  as  to  use  them 
for  fertilizer  next  Spring.  I  have  a  large 
bin  to  put  them  in  outdoors.  What  shall 
I  put  with  them  to  make  them  rot? 

Worcester,  N.  Y,  g.  v.  w. 

You  can  gather  the  leaves,  pack  them 
in  a  pit  or  some  sheltered  place,  wet  them 
thoroughly  and  use  lime.  Then  cover  with 
a  coat  of  soil.  They  will  rot  down  during 
the  Winter,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
pay  to  gather  many  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
hard  work  to  gather  them,  and  they  are 
so  light  that  a  man  can  hardly  make  good 
wages  at  the  job. 


Grape  Varieties. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  Missouri  writer  offers 
warm  praise  to  the  Campbell’s  Early  Grape. 
It  may  be  all  right  for  his  particular  loca¬ 
tion  and  market,  but  for  our  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions.  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  I  am 
much  interested  in  grapes.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  kept  a  careful  record  of 
what  each  variety  has  yielded  per  vine  in 
both  pounds  and  crates.  Campbell’s  has 
always  made  the  poorest  showing ;  always 
been  below  the  profit  line.  In  all  I  have 
over  9.000  vines.  Fortunately  only  250 
are  Campbell's.  Those  250  will  come  up 
this  Winter,  and  with  due  deference  to 
“the  gentleman  from  Missouri.”  they  will 
be  replaced  with  Delaware.  The  question 
of  what  kind,  and  what  varieties  of  the 
kind,  of  fruit  to  plant  is  most  important. 
A  mistake  in  making  this  selection  is  very 
hard  to  overcome  and  very  costly  in  the 
outcome.  franklin  williams,  jr. 

Virginia. 

Apples  in  Central  New  York. — After 
planting  25,000  trees  we  are  now  follow¬ 
ing  this  plan :  The  rows  of  trees  are 
planted  34  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  in 
the  row  2G  feet  apart;  this  takes  50  trees 
per  acre.  We  plant  a  row  of  Greening, 
Spy,  Baldwin  or  McIntosh,  and  the  next 
row  would  be  Wealthy,  Oldenburg.  Twenty 
Ounce  or  any  other  early  bearer  that  does 
not  make  so  much  woody  growth  as  the 
first  named.  When  trees  crowd  we  would 
cut  out  every  other  one  in  the  rows,  and 
not  disturb  the  varieties  first  planted.  Our 
crop  this  year  is  by  far  the  best  ever  har¬ 
vested,  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality. 
We  arc  selling  fancy  $1.50  per  bushel,  No. 
2  75  cents,  No.  3  50  cents,  and  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  orders;  are  moving  1,000 
bushels  per  week.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Thin 
Bits  of 
Corn 

Toasted  to 
A  Delicate 
Light  Brown — 

Post 
T  oasties 

To  be  eaten  with  cream 
and  sugar,  or  served 
with  canned  fruit  poured 
over — either  way  insures 
a  most  delicious  dish. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ” 


Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Buy  It 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

Why  should  you  pay  agents’  or  dealers’ 
profits  on  your  roofing?  We  will  sell  it  to 
you  right  from  our  factory,  and  you  can 
keep  the  middleman’s  profit  right  in 
your  own  pocket. 

At  the  same  time,  under  our  guaran¬ 
tee  you  are  sure  of  getting  absolutely  the 
highest  quality  of  Galvanized  Steel  Roof¬ 
ing.  Nothing  leaves  our  works  which  we 
cannot  warrant  to  be  equal  to  out  sam¬ 
ples  and  exactly  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Don't  buy  roofing  until 
you  investigate  our  proposition. 

Let  us  show  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  deal 
with  us.  Send  today  for  free  samples  of  Galvanized 
Steel,  complete  roofing  book  and  “freight  propaid"pricea. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Manufacturing  Company 
25  Ann  St.,  Niles,  Ohio 


He  Was  Amazed 


7  at  LOW  COST  of 


Edwards 


STEEL 


Shingles 


“In  all  my  life  I 
was  never  so  sur-  { 

grised”writes  Mr.  D. 

lzroth,  of  Fosters, 

Ohio,  “ns  I  am  at  my  *. 
new  Edwards  STEEL  s 
Shingle  barn  roof.  I 
wouldn’t  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  if  I  hadn't 
seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes.  Your  steel  shin¬ 
gles  cost  lots  less  than 
wood  and  they  sure 
beat  wood  shingles  .  d  that  .bber  roll  roofing 
forty  miles.  The  stuff  got  here  l  -ood  shape,  right 
on  time  and  I  done  the  work  myself.  I’ve  got  the 
best  roof  in  the  township.  What  a  fool  I  was  not 
to  get  your  catalog  4  years  ago  when  I  roofed  my 
house." 

Factory  Prices — All  Freight  Paid ! 

Fire-proof,  rot-proof,  rust-proof.  Guaranteed 
against  lightning  by  $10, (XX)  Bond. 

Never  need  repairs.  Out-last  three  wood-shin¬ 
gle  and  five  composition  roofs.  Lowest  factory 
prices— all  freight  paid.  Put  them  on  yourself. 
Made  of  Open  Hearth  Steel,  finest  quality.  Made 
absolutely  rust-proof  by  our  world-famous  “Tight- 
cote”  Process.  Come  in  sheets,  24  inches  wide,  5 
to  12  feet  long. 

Nothing  to  do  but  nail  sheets  on  old  roof  or 
sheathing.  Edwnrds  Patented  Interlocking  De¬ 
vice  covers  all  nails,  makes  permanent  water¬ 
tight  joints. 

Makes  handsomest,  most  lasting  roof  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Write  us.  If  possible  give  size  of  roof 
and  we  will  quote  price,  delivered  to  your  station. 

Postal  brings  catalog  1173  and  factory  prices  by 
next  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1123-1173  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers 

of  Steel  Roofing  (87) 


$10,000  Backs  ^ 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  ir  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 

Is  low  as  {10 

sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors*  lum¬ 
ber.  Strictly  factory  prices — save 
jobber's  profits.  Operates  easily. 

‘J*  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue,  sjfr 

BERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.. 

Box  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
1  '  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 
351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patented  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolutc- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  is 
“Scalecide.”  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  heal  thy  and  make  them 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Better 
than  lime  sulphur.  Easy  to  handle.  Will  not  clog 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  skin.  "Scalecide” 
has  no  substitute.  OUR  SERVICE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  furnishes  everything  for  the  orchard. 

Write  todayto  Department  aN”  for  new  book 
— “Pratt's  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers” 
and  “  Scalecide' '  the  Tree  Saver.  Both  free. 

3.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  Ycrk  City 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
1  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — foundtheir  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Heady  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  Also 
Lime  sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

TO  KILL 

San  Jose  Scale 

USE 

Bergenport  Brand  Sulphur 

The  best  sulphur  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Combines  easily  and  quickly  with  lime.  Write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  &  CO. 
BERGENPORT  SULPHUR  WORKS 
100  William  Street,  New  York 


Spray 

with 


SAN-U-ZAY 


Scale 

OIL 


In  every  fruit,  section  there  are  hundreds  of  growers 
^now  using  SAN-U-ZAY  in  preference  to  all  other 
dormant  tree  sprays — because: 

It  controls  the  Scalo  perfectly  with  only  one  yearly  appli¬ 
cation,  and  all  trees  become  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  with 
its  continued  use. 

It  has  about  double  the  covering  power  of  Lime-Sulphur, 
which  means  much  less  material,  labor  and  expense  for  the 
work. 

It  sprays  against  the  wind  without  discomfort,  does  not 
clog  nozzles  nor  corrodo  equipment,  blends  easily  with  water 
and  never  separates. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

regarding  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  spraying 
with  “SAN-U-ZAY"  by  sending  a  postal  to-day  to  Dept. 
B  for  our  new  free  book  “Better  Spraying"  which  also 
contains  other  information  of  vital  importance  to  you. 
Learn  also  about  our  “Misty-Make"  Sprayers. 

The  Gardiner-Johns  Company 

210  Livingston  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE  3T°,?ar 


Ends  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting; 

Saves  25%  of  The  Draft 

80  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  haul 
heavier  loads  over  softest  fields  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Writetoday  for  catalog  and  particulars  of  free  trial  offer 

I  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  Box  654»  Quincy,  III 


GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEAR! 


59.84^Wr  Money  back  or  a  new  t 


Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  V  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
I  or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
I  tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
I  ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I)  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Sewing  Awl 

Be  your  own  repair  man.  Myers’  wonderful  Sewing 
Awl  sews  leather,  canvas,  Bhoes— anything,  heavy  or 
light.  Speedy  hand  stitching.  Saves  trips  to  town. 

Complete  repair  shop  in  itself.  Mends  harness,  saddlos,  wagon 
covers,  blankets,  buggy  tops,  belts,  etc.  Can't  get  out  of  order. 
Original  and  only  awl  with  diamond  point  full  grooved  nccdlo 
to  protect  the  thread.  Big  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  COMPANY,  6328  Lexington  Avo.t  Chicago 


FACTS  ABOUT 

THE 

SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $5  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers  command  good  local  and  Northern  Markets. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or 
Georgia  So.  &  Florida  Ry. 
territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
Southern  Field,”  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
;.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Southern  Railway 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8%  marks,  or  10%  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates  60  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Discount  for  time  orders. 
References  required  for  advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  aud 
cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Last  week  we  suggested  an  apple  pie-making  con¬ 
test  between  girls  at  some  of  the  fruit  meetings.  We 
find  that  a  step  in  this  direction  is  made  at  the  In¬ 
diana  apple  show,  Indianapolis,  November  13-19. 
Prizes  amounting  to  $90  are  offered  fof  best  apple 
pie,  Dutch  apple  pie,  apple  cake,  etc.  This  is  good, 
but  our  plan  was  to  have  the  pies  made  where  the 
show  is  held — baked  the  day  they  are  exhibited.  Then 
let  the  girls  get  up  and  tell  how  they  did  it. 

* 

On  page  1100  we  referred  to  the  prohibition  ot  lm 
ports  of  potatoes.  A  New  York  importer  brought 
over  200  sacks  of  German  potatoes  which  were  to  be 
sold  as  food.  Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  seized  them  under  the  Department’s  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  imports.  After  trial  the  Federal  judge 
ordered  the  potatoes  condemned  and  destroyed.  This 
sustains  the  government  in  its  ban  upon  foreign  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  will  probably  have  considerable  effect  on 
potato  supplies  and  prices  this  year.  It  means  that 
practicall}'  all  potato  imports  will  be  shut  off ! 

* 

We  have  often  tried  to  tell  what  Alfalfa  has  done 
for  Argentina.  The  extended  cultivation  of  this  crop 
has  done  as  much  as  anything  to  give  this  South 
American  country  its  wonderful  place  as  a  meat  and 
bread  producer.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  thing 
follows  in  every  local  section  where  Alfalfa  becomes 
a  popular  and  general  crop.  Now  word  comes  that 
Argentina  will  start  the  wholesale  cultivation  of  the 
Soy  bean  in  place  of  flax.  That  will  mean  still  greater 
progress,  for  the  Soy  bean  has  saved  sections  and 
countries  from  poor  farming  and  poverty.  Manchu¬ 
ria,  once  a  poor  province,  has  found  a  new  crop  in 
the  Soy  bean — one  that  has  given  a  cash  export  trade 
and  changed  industry  in  Europe  as  well.  Alfalfa,  Soy 
beans  and  other  legumes  improve  the  soil  wherever 

they  go,  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  improve  history. 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  on  page  1076  we  gave  the  case  of 
a  Connecticut  farmer  who  lost  63  pullets  to  the  “brave 
defenders  of  our  National  honor”  during  the  recent 
sham  battles.  At  that  time  the  complaint  had  reached 
the  Adjutant-General  of  New  York.  As  nothing  was 
heard  from  him  we  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  State  has  robbed  a  henroost.  In  re¬ 
ply  we  get  the  following: 

1.  The  Adjutant-General  desires  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  communication  received  from  you  with  reference 
to  the  Major-General,  Commanding,  Division  National 
Guard,  2S0  Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  investigation 
and  report.  c.  a.  simmons. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Major-General 
will  do.  As  an  example  of  red  tape  this  is  getting 
to  take  high  rank,  but  we  shall  stay  with  the  case  if 
we  live  long  enough.  We  repeat  the  fact  that  New 
York,  through  her  brave  soldiers,  has  robbed  a  hen¬ 
roost.  She  would  put  a  private  citizen  in  jail  for 
doing  this.  What  about  the  big  chicken  thieves? 

* 

There  is  more  tile  draining  being  done  now  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  yet  it  is,  we  believe, 
only  a  beginning.  For  only  a  fraction  of  the  soil 
needing  drainage  has  yet  been  touched.  Of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Great  Lakes  we  have  no  doubt  that  75 
per  cent  would  pay  a  larger  interest  on  the  cost  of 
draining  than  they  now  do  on  the  annual  cost  of  ma¬ 
nures  or  fertilizer,  while  this  purchased  plant  food 
would  also  pay  better  for  the  draining.  One  draw¬ 
back  to  many  farmers  is  a  lack  of  capital,  for  drainage 
requires  cash,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent 
improvement  with  slow  if  sure  income.  The  Cana¬ 
dians  recognize  this  by  providing  for  public  drainage 
loans.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  agricultural  credits 
would  be  to  secure  needed  capital  for  drainage. 
When  properly  done  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most 
permanent  farm  improvements.  Some  of  the  old  tile 
put  down  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  by  John  Johnston  in 
1835,  is  still  in  good  working  condition. 
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All  over  Germany  the  high  cost  of  living  has  be¬ 
come  a  serious  question  with  the  government.  Meat 
is  especially  high  at  present,  and  many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  cities  are  trying  to  operate  municipal  markets 
where  the  price  of  meat  is  regulated  by  law.  Frank¬ 
fort  has  tried  this  and  sent  out  a  committee  to  search 
for  cheaper  meat.  It  is  reported  that  an  American 
packing  house  offered  to  deliver  25  head  of  cattle  in 
England  where  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  and  the 
beef  sent  to  Germany!  The  American  will  want  to 
know  why  these  cattle  should  not  be  used  to  relieve 
the  “high  cost  of  living”  here  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

* 

THE  FARM  STORIES. 

We  doubt  if  any  single  project  connected  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  past  20  years  has  received  more 
thought  and  work  than  was  put  into  the  farm  story 
proposition.  As  stated  last  week,  out  of  the  60  or  more 
stories  which  were  sent  us  not  one  seemed  entirely 
“suitable.”  A  fair  share  of  them  had  evidently  seen 
much  service  and  had,  we  should  judge,  been  sent  to 
several  other  papers  before  reaching  us.  Others  were 
entirely  new  and  showed  evidences  of  hard  work. 
Several  of  them  are  excellent  in  their  way,  showing 
considerable  skill  and  power,  but  they  were  not  exactly 
suited  to  our  definite  purpose,  and  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  use  them.  The  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 
The  story  we  finally  decided  to  use  is,  we  frankly 
admit,  inferior  in  most  respects  to  some  of  those 
which  we  feel  obliged  to  return,  but  it  may  prove 
more  directly  in  line  with  our  purpose  in  using  the 
story. 

* 

It  is  a  mixed-up  situation,  and  the  only  comforting 
thing  about  it  is  that  of  all  the  men  who  vote  for  Teddy, 
most  of  them  who  are  voting  for  Wilson  and  a  lot  of 
them  who  are  voting  for  Taft,  are  dead  set,  incurable 
progressives.  No  man  will  have  the  face  to  defend  a 
standpat  policy  in  public  hereafter,  or  to  run  for  office  on 
a  standpat  platform.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

We  received  the  above  note  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  We  hope  our  friend  is  correct,  though 
it  might  mean  a  large  contract  to  prove  it.  He  is 
right,  however,  about  the  future  of  any  “standpat” 
policy. 

It  is  to  be  President  Woodrow  Wilson! 

The  latest  returns  that  we  can  obtain  show  that 
about  15,500,000  votes  were  cast — distributed  among 

Wilson .  6,378,740 

Roosevelt .  4,022,615 

Taft .  3,526,578 

The  remaining  ballots  are  credited  to  the  Socialist, 
Prohibition  and  other  minor  parties.  Thus  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  received  not  far  from  45  per  cent,  of  the  popular 
vote.  Outside  of  the  South  it  is  doubtful  if  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  majority  in  any  State,  but  the  vote  is  so 
distributed  that  he  has  received  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College  and  is  our  next 
President.  When  the  American  people  talk  in  this  way 
there  is  nothing  for  good  citizens  to  do  but  accept  the 
verdict  with  good  humor.  We  are  to  have  as  President 
for  the  next  four  years  a  clean  and  able  gentleman  who 
realizes  the  responsibilities  which  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  put  in  his  hands.  We  are  also  to  have  a 
strong  and  vigorous  opposition  party  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fair  growth  and  worthy  ambition  in  it.  It 
is  now  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  get  behind 
President  Wilson  with  sincere  and  fair  support  for 
the  things  we  know  are  right.  His  hour  of  trial  is 
coming,  and  he  needs  help  rather  than  criticism.  And 
so,  gentlemen,  it  is  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that 
we  lay  politics  upon  the  shelf  where  the  dust  may 
accumulate — for  a  good  long  rest. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  “confidential”  letter 
which  he  received  from  a  nursery  company  requesting 
him  to  act  as  agent.  This  man  says  he  understands 
now  why  peach  trees  sell  at  25  cents  each  when 
sprouted  tree  agents  handle  them.  Here  is  part  of 
the  letter: 

“A  Reminder :  Some  time  ago  we  offered  you  the  sales 
agency  for  your  district.  The  offer  still  stands.  We 
await  your  decision.  It  ought  to  be  in  our  favor.  Weigh 
the  facts,  as  presented,  and  you  will  admit  the  great 
income  possibilities  in  representing  our  house.  Big  men 
handle  our  products — men  who  have  investigated  and 
realized  the  high  value  of  our  proposition  as  a  permanent 
money-making  business  opportunity.  To  illustrate  its 
possibilities,  one  of  our  commission  men,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Often  we  have  sent  him  drafts  for  $100  or  more 
commission  on  a  week’s  work.  He  has  worked  three 
weeks  since  his  return.  Ilis  commission  the  first  week 
was  $116.28;  second  week  (four  days),  $54.58,  and 
third  week,  $88.88.  One  of  our  new  men  who  had  never 
sold  nursery  stock  before  has  averaged  about  $25  per 
week  since  coming  with  us  last  May,  and  in  a  contest 
won  a  gold  watch.  No  experience  necessary.  You  may 
work  part  or  full  time.” 

Well  sir,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  realize  that  a  man 
without  any  experience  can  take  his  wife  around  the 


world  and  wear  gold  watches.  The  other  side  of  the 
world  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  place  for  a  sprouted 
tree  agent  when  his  trees  come  into  bearing.  The 
queer  part  of  it  is  that  nurserymen  tell  us  there  is  a 
very  small  and  shaky  margin  of  profit  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  many  long  years  of  experience  are 
needed.  Ask  one  of  them  how  many  times  he  has 
taken  his  wife  around  the  world  and  he  would  grow 
faint.  Yet  you  would  think  from  this  letter  that 
tree  agents  have  more  money  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  nurserymen 
their  business  will  not  warrant  them  in  sending  fam¬ 
ilies  around  the  world !  Who  then  pays  these  sprout¬ 
ed  tree  agents?  We  can  see  no  paymaster  in  sight 
except  the  farmers  who  buy  the  trees. 

* 

We  have,  in  weeks  past,  told  some  of  the  things 
which  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  farmers 
from  selling  their  produce  on  the  public  streets  of 
towns  or  villages.  A  common  plan  is  to  have  the 
“council”  pass  an  ordinance  compelling  farmers  to 
pay  a  license  or  stay  in  a  certain  market  place.  If 
farmers  will  combine  and  fight  these  ordinances  they 
can  win,  for  it  is  a  common  right  belonging  to 
farmers,  as  citizens,  to  sell  their  own  produce  on  a 
public  street.  Now  we  hear  of  a  new  and  meaner 
form  of  oppression  from  a  mining  town  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  large  company  which  operates  the  mines 
runs  under  another  name  a  string  of  stores  where  the 
miners  are  expected  or  compelled  to  trade.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  owns  and  operates  farms  where  they  grow 
produce  to  sell  at  a  high  price  to  the  miners  who 
trade  at  their  stores.  Now  let  one  of  our  readers 
tell  what  happens: 

I  saw  one  of  these  store  “bosses”  follow  up  an  old  soldier 
storekeeper  who  sold  and  delivered  goods  to  the  company’s 
men.  When  they  could  get  rid  of  him  no  other  way  they 
hired  small  boys  to  pelt  him  with  apples.  The  landholding 
company  owns  and  operates  farms.  To-day,  when  I  went  to 
town  with  a  load  of  cabbage,  ono  of  these  store  “bosses” 
followed  me  and  tried  to  scare  the  buyers,  and  when  they 
did  buy  he  told  them  they  had  to  take  just  as  much  from 
the  stores.  Last  year  the  store  boss  came  to  my  wagon  and 
said  I  could  sell  cabbage  if  I’d  not  sell  potatoes;  85  cents 
was  then  considered  a  good  price,  while  they  got  $1.25. 
What  can  a  farmer  do  ?  This  is  on  public  streets ;  can  he 
get  an  injunction? 

You  will  see  what  is  coming  from  this.  This  com¬ 
pany  grows  potatoes  and  other  crops  on  a  large  scale, 
and  competes  with  farmers.  When  it  comes  to  mar¬ 
keting  they  evidently  do  their  best  to  cut  out  competi¬ 
tion.  They  pay  the  miners  and  intend  to  get  all  of 
this  money  that  they  can  back  again  by  compelling 
these  workmen  to  patronize  their  own  stores.  Thus, 
if  they  can  compel  these  workmen  to  buy  potatoes 
grown  on  their  own  farms  they  have  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  farmers.  We  have  no  doubt  this  is 
what  we  may  look  for  on  a  large  scale  in  the  future, 
unless  the  rights  of  farmers  individually  and  in  co¬ 
operation  are  defined  and  guarded.  In  the  case  of 
this  mining  company  it  will  be  hard  for  an  individual 
to  protect  his  rights,  for  the  large  companies  through 
ownership  and  power  have  a  dozen  ways  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  situation.  Here  is  another  case  where 
cooperation  among  farmers  is  necessary.  We  are 
having  the  law  of  this  case  examined  to  see  just  what 
a  farmer  can  do  to  protect  himself. 


BREVITIES. 

The  English  apple  crop  is  short. 

A  ton  of  flax  straw  will  he  sent  from  Western  Canada  to 
Ireland  for  an  experiment  in  making  twine  and  cloth. 

In  Germany  327  factories  were  engaged  in  dx-ying  pota¬ 
toes,  using  47,641  tons,  or  15,345,659  bushels,  or  more 
than  were  imported  into  this  country  last  year. 

We  have  had  many  questions  of  late  about  milkweed 
as  a  substitute  for  silk.  W’hile  great  claims  have  been 
made  for  some  special  varieties  of  milkweed,  there  is  no 
definite  hope  that  practical  results  will  follow. 

Remember,  when  the  new  parcels  post  comes  into  being 
January  1,  1913,  you  must  purchase  parcels  post  stamps 
for  postage ;  if  ordinary  stamps  are  used  the  parcel  will 
be  “held  for  postage.”  You  must  also  put  sender’s  name 
and  address  on  parcel. 

During  the  past  year  the  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  and  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  this  city  received  47,163  ap¬ 
plications  for  aid.  In  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  investigated 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  intemperance. 

An  English  landlord,  Sir  Fortescue  Flannei-y.  has  in¬ 
formed  farmers  on  his  Essex  estate  that  he  will  take  no 
rent  for  land  on  which  sugar  beets  are  grown.  lie 
thinks  this  crop  should  be  more  extensively  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  trying  to  encourage  it  within  his 
own  sphere  of  influence. 

The  County  Council  of  Cornwall,  England,  has  passed 
a  by-law  prohibiting  any  person  (unless  authorized  by 
owner  or  occupier)  from  destroying  or  uprooting  ferns 
or  wild  plants  by  the  wayside,  in  commons  or  other 
public  place,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deface  the  road,  lane, 
hedgerow,  etc.  There  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for 
breaking  this  law. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  3. 

The  Credit  Fonder  is  the  land  bank 
of  France.  This  institution  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1852,  and  has  become  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  famous  land  bank  in 
existence.  When  first  organized  it  was 
given  a  monopoly  in.  the  loaning  of 
money  on  real  estate  mortgages.  It  was 
also  given  a  government  subsidy  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  which  has  never  been 
repaid  or  demanded.  In  addition  to 
making  loans  on  mortgages  on  farms 
and  other  real  estate  it  makes  loans 
without  mortgages  to  municipalities  and 
public  institutions.  The  monopoly  was 
not  renewed  after  the  first  25  years,  but 
this  was  probably  because  this  privilege 
was  not  needed.  It  had  secured  such  a 
strong  position  in  the  first  25  years  of 
monopoly,  and  other  special  privileges 
which  it  yet  retains,  that  the  renewal 
of  the  monopoly  was  not  essential  to 
its  future  success.  Some  of  the  special 
concessions  enjoyed  by  this  bank  in 
addition  to  the  original  subsidy  and  mo¬ 
nopoly  are  exemption  from  taxation, 
use  of  the  national  treasury  for  receipt 
and  deposit  of  its  dues  and  funds,  ex¬ 
emption  from  registration  of  its  bonds 
every  10  years  as  required  by  others,  a 
lottery  privilege  in  connection  with  the 
calling  in  by  lot  and  payment  of  deben¬ 
tures,  a  privilege  in  clearing  title  of  real 
estate  in  which  it  is  interested  in  case 
of  dispute,  and  the  privilege  of  attach¬ 
ing  and  selling  properties  on  which  it 
holds  mortgages  in  case  the  property  is 
deteriorating  in  value,  or  when  dues 
are  not  paid,  with  simple,  speedy  and 
inexpensive  processes,  and  the  further 
privilege  of  selling  debentures  in  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  mortgages 
held.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  fact 
that  the  government  exercises  a  control 
and  supervision  of  its  management  is 
a  valuable  asset  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it 
insures  confidence  in  its  debentures,  and 
makes  them  the  most  popular  form  of 
investment  securities  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  bank  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  very  definite  laws,  and  very  strict 
government  regulations.  It  is  a  stock 
corporation,  the  stock  being  held  by 
private  persons,  and  the  shareholders 
elect  a  board  of  directors  and  three 
auditors,  and  legislates,  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  company  in  such  matters 
as  are  not  specifically  defined  by  law. 
But  the  governor  and  two  lieutenant- 
governors  are  appointed  for  life  on  good 
behavior  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  this  governor  selects  the 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
bank, -except  the  auditors,  whose  duties 
are  to  see  that  all  the  transactions  of 
the  bank  are  regular,  and  to  make  nec¬ 
essary  investigations  and  reports.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  must  not  fall 
below  five  per  cent  of  the  debentures  is¬ 
sued,  and  after  the  stock  pays  five  per 
cent  dividend,  the  bank  must  set  aside 
from  five  to  20  per  cent  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  profits  as  a  reserve.  This  provision 
must  be  repeated  each  year,  until  the  re¬ 
serves  amount  to  one-half  the  capital 
stock.  These  two  provisions,  namely, 
the  reserve  and  the  maintained  ratio 
of  capital  stock  to  debentures  issued, 
form  the  surplus  to  guarantee  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debentures  when  due.  The 
surplus  is  invested  by  the  directors,  but 
the  capital  stock  is  invested  only  in  se¬ 
curities  defined  by  law. 

The  Credit  Foncier  is  allowed  to  loan 
only  on  first  mortgage.  The  property 
must  have  a  clear  title  and  yield  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  steady  income.  The  loans  must 
not  exceed  5A  per  cent  of  its  value,  and 
in  the  case  of  vineyards,  orchards  and 
woods  it  may  loan  only  one-third  of  its 
value.  It  cannot  accept  a  mortgage 
when  the  annual  payment  exceeds  the 
annual  income  from  the  property.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  make  loans  on  certain 
properties,  such  as  theatres,  mines,  etc. 
The  interest  rate  which  the  bank  may 
charge  on  mortgages  is  not  definitely 
fixed.  It  varies  with  the  rate  at  which 
the  bank  sells  its  debentures  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  charge 
on  mortgages  more  than  six-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  over  and  above  the  rate 
it  pays  for  the  money  on  its  debentures, 
and  to  municipalities  the  excess  is  only 
0.45  per  cent.  There  is  a  provision  also 
that  the  debentures  issued  must  corre¬ 
spond  in  amount  exactly  with  the 
amount  of  the  loans  outstanding. 

The  Credit  Foncier  is  authorized  to 
accept  mortgages  as  security  for  short 
time  loans,  and  it  does  so;  but  it  was 
established  principally  to  make  long¬ 
time  loans,  and  its  principal  business  is 
confined  to  them,  and  its  fame  derived 
from  its  success  in  handling  them.  At 
the  present  time  its  rates  on  mortgage 


loans  are  4.3  per  cent,  and  the  rate  to 
municipalities  is  1-5  of  one  per  cent.  less. 
The  time  of  the  loans  run  from  10  to 
75  years.  The  mortgages  provide  that 
the  borrower  may  pay  them  off  at  any 
time,  but  the  bank  cannot  compel  pay¬ 
ment  until  maturity,  provided  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  regularly  made  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  deteriorating  in  value.  But 
the  great  feature  of  these  loans  is  the 
amortization  principle.  This  simply 
means  the  extinction  of  the  debt  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund.  You  pay  the 
interest  each  year  just  as  in  a  common 
mortgage,  and  in  addition  a  small  per¬ 
centage  annually  on  the  principal.  This 
payment  is  called  an  annuity.  It  is  the 
same  principle  and  the  same  policy 
adopted  in  the  government  loans  to 
Irish  farmers  to  which  reference  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  These  annuities  are 
so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  almost  in¬ 
credible  at  first  sight.  If  you  secure 
a  mortgage  from  this  bank  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  at  its  interest  rate  of  4.3  per 
cent,  for  a  term  of  75  years,  for  every 
$100  received  you  will  make  an  annual 
payment  of  $4.48,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
75  years  the  mortgage  will  be  wiped  out 
and  the  farm  will  be  free  and  clear.  If 
you  take  it  for  50  years,  your  annual 
payment  on  every  $100  will  be  $4.88.  If 
for  25  years,  your  annuity  will  be  $6.56. 
The  Credit  Foncier  simply  borrows 
money  on  its  own  notes  or  debentures 
at  the  lowest  rate  possible,  and  loans 
the  money  on  mortgages  at  a  rate  about 
one-half  per  cent  above  the  rate  it  pays 
for  the  money  on  its  own  notes.  Evi¬ 
dently  its  success  depends  on  the  confi¬ 
dence  the  people  have  in  the  value  of 
the  debentures.  This  confidence  comes 
largely  through  the  government  control 
and  supervision  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
auditors  representing  the  stockholders 
or  owners  of  the  bank. 

The  debentures  have  now  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  investments  in 
France.  They  are  issued  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $20  and  upwards,  and  are  held 
by  farmers  and  frugal  city  people  of 
small  means.  An  issue  of  $100,000,000 
of  these  bonds  was  recently  offered  at 
three  per  cent,  and  18  times  the  amount 
was  promptly  subscribed.  The  bonds 
are  payable  to  bearer,  so  they  are  read¬ 
ily  negotiable.  They  are  written  to  run 
for  the  same  number  of  years  as  the 
mortgages  which  they  cover,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  cannot  be  enforced  soon¬ 
er,  but  since  the  borrower  has  the  right 
to  pay  a  mortgage  at  any  time  and  a 
surplus  is  always  accumulating,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  each  series  is  payable  at  any  time 
by  lot,  and  certain  numbers,  so  called 
in,  are  entitled  to  a  prize  by  chance 
drawing.  This  is  the  lottery  feature  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  It  is  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  features  of  the  debentures.  In 
a  recent  drawing  one  debenture  holder 
drew  a  prize  of  $40,000.  The  capital  of 
the  bank  is  now  $40,000,000,  and  its 
loans  are  about  $875,000,000.  It  is  mak¬ 
ing  provision  to  increase  the  capital  to 
$50,000,000. 

The  American  farmer  who  pays  from 
six  to  10  per  cent  annual  interest  on  a 
mortgage  which  he  is  obliged  to  renew 
at  frequent  periods  at  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense  of  five  to  10  per  cent  may  well 
look  with  envy  on  the  French  system 
of  financing  farm  mortgages.  It  may 
interest  him  to  know  that  practically 
every  country  of  Europe,  even  Russia, 
has  a  system  for  financing  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  farm  credits  on  something 
the  same  plan,  all  of  which  are  modeled 
after  the  Landschaften  system  of  Ger¬ 
many.  JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


Quarantine  of  Christmas  Greens. 

Coniferous  trees,  such  as  spruce,  fir,  hem¬ 
lock,  pine,  juniper  and  arbor  vital,  or  in 
other  words,  “Christmas  trees,”  cannot  be 
shipped  from  New  England  States  after 
November  25  next  on  account  of  a  quar¬ 
antine  declared  November  7  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Christmas  trees  and 
greens  from  nearly  all  New  England  will 
be  barred  because  of  the  prevalence  there 
of  the  Gypsy  moth  and  the  Brown-tail 
moth. 

For  many  years  the  shipping  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  from  certain  New 
England  States  has  been  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry,  but  according  to  the  investigators 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Gypsy  moth  and  the 
Brown-tail  moth  have  been  incubated  in 
New  England  and  disseminated  by  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  similar  decorative  plants, 
such  as  holly,  laurel  and  by  logs,  taubark, 
posts  and  poles,  railroad  ties,  cordwood 
and  lumber  and  field-grown  florists’  stock. 
Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  just  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  of  the  last  session  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  to 
make  quarantine  regulations  in  connection 
with  plant  diseases,  and  the  quarantine 
now  promulgated  is  based  ou  this  law. 

Tinder  the  regulations  issued  November  7 
none  of  the  trees  or  products  of  the  trees 
named  can  be  moved  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  until  after  inspection  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
which  means  that  New  York  and  other 
States  west  of  the  New  England  States  will 
have  to  get  their  Christmas  trees  and 
shrubbery  from  other  than  New  England 
points. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — At  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
October  30,  County  Judge  W.  P.  Platt  sen¬ 
tenced  Fred  Fawcett,  a  burglar,  to  34 
years  and  six  months  in  Sing  Sing  at  hard 
labor.  Had  the  prisoner  received  the  full 
extent  of  the  law  on  all  counts  against 
him  he  could  have  been  given  a  sentence  of 
90  years.  He  admitted  that  he  had  already 
spent  20  years  in  jail. 

After  rescuing  from  a  fire  85  children, 
six  Sisters  of  Charity  gave  up  their  lives 
October  30  in  flames  that  destroyed  St. 
John's  Orphanage,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Only 
two  of  their  little  charges  were  lost.  One 
baby  fell  to  its  death  with  Mother  Mary 
F.  Cross,  mother  superior  of  the  institution, 
who  had  left  a  place  of  safety  in  a  vain 
effort  to  save  the  child.  The  fire  started 
early  in  the  morning.  Roused  from  their 
sleep,  the  nuns  marshalled  their  wards  to 
fire-escapes,  remaining  at  their  posts  until 
flames  barred  the  way  to  safety.  Two  of 
the  sisters,  Kostka  Farrel  and  Monica 
Montez,  were  killed  by  jumping.  Three 
sister  escaped.  Instructed  to  pilot  the 
first  column  of  frightened  children  out  of 
danger,  they  gained  the  ground  in  time  to 
escape  the  crash  of  falling  walls.  The 
death  of  each  of  the  sisters  was  due  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  efforts  to  save  the  children. 
They  belonged  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Vice-President  James  Schoolcraft  Sher¬ 
man  died  after  a  long  illness  at  his  home 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  30  from  urtemic 
poison,  caused  by  Bright's  disease.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Sherman  had  been  af¬ 
flicted  with  Bright’s  disease  and  his  diet 
had  been  restricted  according  to  the  orders 
of  a  physician.  Last  Spring  the  disease 
became  more  serious,  and  learning  that  his 
heart  had  become  involved  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  abruptly  left  his  duties  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  came  to  his  home  and  placed  his  af¬ 
fairs  in  order.  At  times  recently  he  suf¬ 
fered  much.  He  was  57  years  old  on  the 
24th  of  October.  Mr.  Sherman  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  three  sons. 

Rodney  B.  Swift,  former  right  hand  man 
of  the  McCormick  Harvester  Company,  told 
in  the  Chicago  inquiry  October  30  the  first 
detailed  story  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
International  Harvester  Company  was 
formed.  Among  the  important  points 
brought  out  was  that  the  McCormick  com¬ 
pany  earned  profits  in  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  International  com¬ 
pany  in  excess  of  816.000,000.  This  is  at 
variance  with  the  statement  that  the  com¬ 
bination  was  made  because  competition  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  business  was 
being  ruined.  Also  it  was  testified  that 
the  profits  of  the  McCormick  plant  were 
close  to  $6,000,000  a  year  in  1901  and  1902 
and  that  dividends  totalling  463  per  cent, 
were  distributed  in  the  13  years  prior  to 
the  International’s  formation.  The  witness 
was  the  head  of  the  legal  and  patent  de¬ 
partments  of  the  McCormick  Harvester 
Company  up  to  the  time  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company’s  formation  in 
1902.  The  defence  sought  to  force  an  ad¬ 
mission  from  him  that  his  revelation  of 
secrets  would  violate  the  confidence  placed 
in  him  as  head  of  his  legal  department  by 
Cyrus  II.  McCormick.  Had  they  succeeded 
the  Government’s  line  of  questioning  would 
have  been  thrown  out  on  the  ground  that 
a  lawyer  cannot  be  forced  to  violate  pro¬ 
fessional  confidences.  The  Government 
succeeded  in  getting  the  statements  as  to 
the  profits  of  the  McCormick  company  into 
the  records.  In  the  13  years  the  book  value 
of  the  McCormick  company  holdings  in¬ 
creased  from  $12,000,000  to  $50,000,000 
without  additional  investment.  Testimony 
was  given  that  the  International  Harvester 
Company  in  1903  paid  a  law  firm  a  fee  of 
$8,000  to  defeat  a  bill  in  the  Kansas  Legis¬ 
lature  designed  to  prohibit  the  corporation 
from  using  an  “exclusive  agent”  clause  in 
its  contracts  with  its  representatives  sell¬ 
ing  on  commission.  Mr.  Swift  testified  that 
he  was  instructed  by  Cyrus  IT.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  Charles  Deering,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  go  to  Kan¬ 
sas  and  “fix  it  up.”  The  witness  said  he 
arranged  with  W.  H.  Rossington,  of  the  law 
firm  of  Rossington,  Husted  &  Smotli,  of 
Topeka,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  that  later  the  firm  presented  a  bill  for 
$8,000.  which  was  paid.  Reports  of  the  ap¬ 
praisals  made  of  the  properties  of  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Deering  harvester  companies 
in  1902  show  that  those  two  companies 
earned  dividends  of  about  1,000  per  cent, 
on  their  capital  stock  in  the  five-year  period 
from  1898  to  September,  1902.  The  Mc¬ 
Cormick  company  earned  profits  of  $25,- 
000,000  on  its  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000, 
and  the  Deering  company  about  the  same. 
William  N.  Reay,  comptroller  for  the  har¬ 
vester  company,  explained  the  appraisals 
in  detail,  being  the  principal  witness  of  the 
afternoon  session. 

During  a  storm  November  1  the  steamer 
Cecilia,  which  plied  between  Montreal  and 
Valleyfield,  Quebec,  sank  at  Isle  Ferret  in 
Lake  St.  Louis.  Sixteen  men,  women  and 
children  were  drowned.  Only  four,  all 
men,  were  saved. 

Clinging  to  a  davit  projecting  from  the 
stern  of  his  vessel,  Captain  Frederick  God¬ 
frey,  of  the  three-masted  schooner  John 
Maxwell,  survived  a  half-mile  journey 
through  breakers  at  New  Inlet,  N.  C., 
November  3,  and  is  the  only  one  of  eight 
alive  who  put  to  sea  in  the  craft.-  Captain 
Godfrey  had  been  lashed  in  the  rigging  for 
24  hours.  The  Maxwell  encountered  a 
heavy  southwest  storm  off  Diamond  Shoals 
November  1,  and  was  driven  up  the  coast. 
Before  the  vessel  could  be  worked  out  of 
danger  the  storm  drove  it  on  the  shoals  off 
New  Inlet. 

As  a  result  of  the  blowing  out  .  of  a 
boiler  head  on  the  battleship  Vermont  at 
Norfok,  Va„  November  3,  two  members  of 
the  crew  were  killed,  and  four  others  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  accident  occurred  on 
the  Sound  drill  grounds,  a  few  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  Virginia  Capes. 

Riding  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  five  wolves, 
Frank  Yomer  and  Darius  Young,  both  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  left  Lafayette,  Ind.,  No¬ 
vember  1,  for  New  York.  They  left  Seattle 
on  their  transcontinental  trip  last  May  and 
expect  to  reach  New  York  before  Winter. 

In  a  suit  filed  against  the  Du  Pont 
Powder  Company  in  the  United  States 
Court  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Buckeye 


Powder  Company,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  accuses 
the  other  of  monopoly  and  piracy  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  secrets  and  claims  damages  of 
$1,119,957.82.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
the  Du  Pont  company  conspired  to  destroy 
the  business  of  the  Buckeye  company  by 
discrediting  the  value  and  quality  of  the 
Buckeye  powder  and  that  the  Du  Pont 
firm  engaged  spies  to  work  at  Peoria  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  the  secret  processes 
of  making  Buckeye  powder,  thus  securing 
control  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  powder  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
chosen  27th  President  of  the  United  States 
November  5.  Swept  into  office  by  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  laudslide,  he  carried  with  him  all  of 
the  doubtful  States  and  many  States  firmly 
in  the  Republican  column  for  years.  Wil¬ 
son's  popular  plurality  bids  fair  to  exceed 
the  record  one  of  Roosevelt  in  1904 — 
2.500,000.  The  New  Jersey  man  carried 
38  States  surely,  giving  him  426  electoral 
votes.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  second  in  the 
electoral  vote  race  with  72.  President  Taft 
is  third,  with  17  electoral  votes. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— October  30  a 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Board 
was  held  in  Washington  to  discuss  re¬ 
strictions  applying  to  nursery  stock  from 
localities  infested  with  gipsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths.  No  decision  was  reached,  but 
it  is  believed  that  quarantine  may  be  de¬ 
clared  against  Christmas  greens  from  in¬ 
fested  localities,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of- 
inspecting  such  goods.  The  fact  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board  that  the  Gipsy 
moth  is  more  apt  to  be  carried  throughout 
the  country  by  telegraph  poles,  railroad 
ties,  railroad  freight  cars,  stones  from 
the  quarries,  etc.,  in  both  its  caterpillar 
and  egg  periods,  the  special  aim  of  the 
board  would  be  also  to  inspect  shipments  of 
said  materials. 

According  to  the  American  Consul  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  the  reports  from  ag¬ 
ricultural  experts  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  government  of  Uruguay  are  most 
gratifying.  They  give  credit  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  officials  and  the  people 
for  the  valuable  assistance  they  received 
and  recommend  that  all  future  agricultural 
commissions  sent  abroad  spend  all  their 
time  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  our  methods. 

A  new  laboratory  for  the  work  of  test¬ 
ing  samples  of  seeds  to  learn  their  quality, 
either  as  to  purity  or  germination,  is  rap¬ 
idly  nearing  completion  at  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Lex¬ 
ington. 

The  annual  apple  show  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  in  Townsend  Ilall,  Columbus,  on  De¬ 
cember  5  and  6,  1912.  Competition  is  open 
to  agricultural  students  and  practical  fruit 
growers  over  the  State.  The  entry  list  in¬ 
cludes  plate,  tray  and  box  displays.  Lib¬ 
eral  cash  prizes  are  offered,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  magazine  subscriptions  and  other 
articles  of  value  to  fruit  growers.  Pros¬ 
pective  exhibitors,  who  intend  to  enter  fruit 
for  competition,  are  requested  to  communi¬ 
cate  at  once  with  the  committee  in  charge 
of  exhibits  and  secure  printed  premium 
list,  entry  blanks,  etc.  Address  C.  L.  Long. 
Horticultural  Dept.,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Po- 
mological  Society,  City  Hall,  Portland,  Me.. 
November  12-14. 

Apple  Show,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  12-16. 

Indiana  Apple  Show,  Indianapolis,  No¬ 
vember  13-19;  secretary,  C.  G.  Woodburv, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

American  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  71st  Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15-December  2. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland,  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

Negro  Farmers  Conference,  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  November  20-21. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  20-23. 

New  England  Corn  Show,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  20-24. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  pigeou  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-Doeember  7. 

Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
annual  show,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  2-9. 

Annual  Apple  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  O., 
December  5-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24.  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27.  1913. 

New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  10-13. 


Farm  products  in  this  vicinity  are  gen¬ 
erally  governed  by  the  market  prices  in 
Boston.  Beef  cattle  are  hard  to  find,  but 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  new  milch 
cows  at  $60  to  $100.  Hard  to  find  a  good 
young  horse  well  broken  and  unafraid  of 
automobiles  and  cars  for  less  than  $200. 
Potatoes,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  eggs,  40  to 
45  cents  a  dozen  :  hay  around  $20  a  ton. 
private  sale  ;  auction  sales  at  a  large  auc¬ 
tion  last  week,  $14.50.  Cordwood,  $4.25 
in  four-foot  lengths,  green,  $5  dry,  $6.50 
cut  three  times  and  split,  the  above  de¬ 
livered  to  consumer,  and  very  hard  to  get. 
Summer  prices  for  garden  truck :  Peas,  75 
cents  a  peck ;  beets,  carrots,  onions,  etc., 
eight  cents  a  bunch  ;  green  corn,  10  cents 
a  dozen;  new  potatoes.  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Milk,  37  cents  8%-quart  can.  Butter,  40 
cents  a  pound.  Apples,  $1.50  per  barrel; 
Baldwins,  McIntosh  and  Spy  a  little  higher. 
Pine  timber  on  the  stump,  $7  to  $8  per 
thousand;  labor,  $2  a  day  and  hard  to 
get;  mills  in  this  town  running  full  time 
and  plenty  of  work;  wages,  $10  to  $18 
per  week.  w.  e.  g. 

Antrim.  N.  II. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING. 

Let  us  be  thankful — not  only  because 

Since  last  our  universal  thanks  were  told 
We  have  grown  greater  in  the  world’s  ap¬ 
plause 

And  fortune's  newer  smiles  surpass  the 
old — 

But  thankful  for  all  things  that  come  as 
alms 

From  out  the  open  hand  of  Providence ; 
The  Winter  clouds  and  storms — the  Sum¬ 
mer  calms — 

The  sleepless  dread — the  drowse  of  indo¬ 
lence. 

Let  us  be  thankful — thankful  for  the  pray¬ 
ers 

Whose  gracious  answers  were  long,  long 
delayed 

That  they  might  fall  upon  us  unawares, 
And  bless  us,  as  in  greater  need,  we 
prayed. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  loyal  hand 
That  love  held  out  in  welcome  to  our 
own 

When  love  and  only  love  could  understand 
The  need  of  touches  we  had  never 
known 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  longing  eyes 
That  gave  their  secret  to  us  as  they 
wept, 

Yet  in  return  found,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 
Love’s  touch  upon  their  lids,  and,  smiling 
slept. 

And  let  us,  too,  be  thankful  that  the  tears 
Of  sorrow  have  not  all  been  drained 
away, 

That  through  them  still,  for  all  the  coming 
years, 

We  may  look  on  the  dead  face  of  to-day. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

According  to  the  preliminary  census 
report  there  are  nearly  3,000,000  more 
men  in  the  United  States  than  women. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  immigration,  the 
greater  proportion  of  immigrants  being- 
men.  Seattle,  Washington,  leads  all 
other  cities  in  excess  of  male  popula¬ 
tion,  while  Nashville,  Tenn.,  shows  the 
largest  proportion  of  women.  Evidently, 
according  to  these  figures,  no  woman 
in  the  United  States  can  be  described 
as  superfluous. 

* 

Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  raisin 
pie  contributed  by  a  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  housekeeper.  It  was  new  to  us, 
and  very  good.  One  cup  raisins,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  water,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  flour,  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
a  little  of  the  rind,  if  preferred.  Chop 
the  raisins  fine  in  the  meat  grinder,  put 
all  ingredients  together,  and  cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  to  avoid  burning. 
Let  the  filling  cool,  and  then  use  in 
pie  with  two  crusts. 

* 

An  English  chemist,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Bone  of  Leeds,  recently  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  in  flameless  surface  combustion. 
With  the  aid  of  an  engineer,  Prof. 
Bone  has  utilized  his  discovery  in  the 
invention  of  a  toast-making  machine, 
by  which  it  is  said  1,000,000  slices  of 
bread  can  be  toasted  in  an  hour.  The 
slices  are  laid  on  an  endless  band  of 
steel  running  between  two  plates  made 
incandescent  by  Prof.  Bone’s  system. 
It  is  said  that  every  large  hotel,  if  it 
would  simplify  its  work,  must  use  this 
mechanical  toast  maker. 

* 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
describing  the  linen  purchased  for  the 
Executive  Mansion  at  Albany  and 
taking  Governor  Dix  to  task  because  of 
the  sheets  that  cost  $47.25  each.  The 
Governor  responds  tartly  that  new  linen 
was  imperatively  needed,  and  that  the 
things  were  only  such  as  he  would  use 
at  home.  We  are  not  told  what  style 
the  new  linen  is ;  one  may  go  to  almost 
any  expense  in  such  purchases,  where 
lace  and  embroidery  is  used;  still,  those 
sheets,  with  $9  each  for  marking  them, 
do  not  sound  like  the  simple  life.  We 
wonder  just  how  many  farmers’  wives 
there  are  through  the  State,  fond  of 
fine  linen  and  proud  of  their  homes,  to 


whom  the  price  of  one  sheet  would 
come  as  a  piece  of  unusual  good  for¬ 
tune,  if  it  could  be  spent  all  at  once 
in  household  gear!  Here  are  the  ar¬ 
ticles  one  might  buy  for  an  ordinary 
household:  12  sheets  at  $1.50  each,  $18; 
12  pillow  cases  at  25  cents,  $3;  two 
dozen  dinner  napkins  at  $4  a  dozen, 
$8 ;  two  tablecloths  at  $2.50  each,  $5 ; 
one  lunch  cloth  at  $3.25 ;  one  dozen 
huck  towels  at  $4  a  dozen;  one  dozen 
Turkish  towels  at  $6  a  dozen;  total, 
$47.25.  There  are  a  good  many  girls 
scattered  here  and  there  on  farms 
throughout  the  State  who  would  like 
to  add  that  collection  to  the  “Dorothy 
box”  that  takes  the  place  of  the  old- 
time  bride’s  dower  chest.  We  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  $9  for  marking 
the  sheet  which  the  newspapers  refer 
to,  but  we  have  seen  some  smart  little 
one-piece  dresses  of  serge  that  cost  just 
that  much.  This  marking  was  not,  of 
course,  any  makeshift  of  indelible  ink, 
but  the  arms  of  New  York,  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered.  All  the  State’s 
linen  is  properly  marked,  no  doubt  the 
special  table  linen  calling  for  work  of 
extra  quality. 

* 

Little  Hilda  had  a  strong  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  according  to  the 
Delineator.  It  was  in  the  cyclone  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  bad  storm  having  arisen  in 
the  night,  the  family  were  hastily  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  the  cellar.  Little  Hilda 
was  hunting  about  in  a  great  furore, 
unheeding  her  mother’s  repeated  com¬ 
mands  to  leave  everything  and  hurry 
below.  Her  brother  was  finally  obliged 
to  go  back  and  get  her.  As  she  was 
pulled  along  toward  the  cellar,  the 
cause  of  her  delay  came  out.  “My 
stockin’s  ain’t  mates !”  she  protested  in¬ 
dignantly,  as  she  hung  back  and  kicked. 
“Do  you  want  me  to  be  blowed  ’way 
up  in  the  air  an’  off  to  some  other  town 
in  one  tan  stockin’  an’  one  black  one?” 


Dyeing  a  Cotton  Sweater. 

Is  it  possible  to  dye  a  cotton  sweater? 
If  so,  kindly  let  me  know  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  m.  d. 

This  inquiry  would  have  been  an¬ 
swered  by  mail,  as  we  infer  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  required  for  immediate  use, 
but  lack  of  full  address  prevented  this. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  matter  for  the 
woman’s  department  is  sent  to  the  print¬ 
ers  considerably  in  advance  of  date  of 
issue,  it  is  about  three  weeks  from  the 
time  an  inquiry  is  received  until  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  paper. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  dyeing  a  sweat¬ 
er  is  drying  it  so  as  to  keep  the  shape 
without  stretching.  Cotton  could  be 
dyed  much  more  easily  than  wool.  We 
would  buy  a  ready-prepared  dye  for 
cotton,  follow  directions  closely,  and 
dry  quickly  out  of  doors  oil  a  windy 
day,  hanging  carefully  to  avoid  stretch¬ 
ing.  If  the  sweater  is  hung  over  a 
coat  hanger  and  buttoned,  instead  of 
pegged  up,  it  keeps  in  shape  better. 

One-Two-Three  Conserve. — One  cup 
of  pineapple,  two  cups  strawberries,  three 
cups  sugar.  Cook  the  pineapple  and 
sugar  together  first  about  10  minutes, 
then  put  in  strawberries  as  they  do  not 
want  to  cook  to  pieces.  Cook  20  min¬ 
utes  same  as  any  jam  or  preserve. 

A.  P. 

Thuringian  Sauerkraut. — Last  year 
you  had  inquiry  about  sauerkraut  with 
apples  and  seeds.  Have  you  no  readers 
of  Thuringian  stock?  It  is  an  old 
Thuringian  recipe.  Make  your  sauer¬ 
kraut  as  usual  and  add  same  quantity 
of  caraway  seed  (semen  caray)  by 
measure,  not  by  weight,  as  of  salt. 
After  the  first  layer  is  stamped  down 
they  used  in  the  old  country  to  put 
some  Borstdorfer  apple  in  between  the 
layers.  I  think  a  small  Winter  or  or 
Smith  Cider  apple  will  do.  In  Thur¬ 
ingia  kummel  (caraway  seed)  is  used 
quite  frequently  in  baking  and  cooking. 

thuringer. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7101  negligee 
in  peasant  style  for  misses  and  small 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years;  3 )4  yds. 
36,  3)4  yds.  of  banding,  for  16  year 
size.  7585  loose  fitting  house  jacket, 
34  to  44  bust ;  3  yds.  36,  with  4  yds. 
of  banding,  for  medium  size.  7209 
kimono  for  misses  and  small  women, 
14,  16  and  18  years;  3  yds.  36  in.  wide, 
with  1)4  yds.  of  contrasting  material 
any  width,  for  16  year  size.  7325  five 
gored  petticoat  for  misses  and  small 


7325 _ 


women,  14,  16  and  18  years ;  2 )4  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  )4  yd.  36,  for  plaited  frill, 
for  16  year  size.  7577  seven  gored 
petticoat,  22  to  32  waist;  3)4  yds.  36 
in.  wide  for  plain  petticoat,  2  yds.  36 
in.  wide  for  circular  flounce,  2)4  yds. 
of  embroidery  12  in.  wide  for  gathered 
flounce,  for  medium  size. 

The  second  group  includes  7579  Nor¬ 
folk  blouse  for  misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18  years;  2)4  yds.  36 
in.  wide,  with  )4  yd.  27  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  for  16  year  size.  7599  fancy 
waist  with  vestee,  34  to  42  bust ;  3)4 
yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide,  2)4  yds. 


36,  1)4  yds.  44  with  )4  yd.  27  in.  wide 
for  revers  and  collar,  )4  yd.  18  in.  wide 
for  chemisette,  1)4  yds.  lace  for  sleeve 
frills,  for  medium  size.  7592  semi¬ 
princess  gown,  34  to  42  bust;  4)4  yds. 
36  in.  wide,  with  )4  yd.  27  for  vestee, 
collar  and  cuffs,  )4  yd.  18  for  chemi¬ 
sette,  for  medium  size.  7580  six  gored 
skirt  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years ;  A/  yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  for  16  year  size.  7596  five 
gored  skirt,  22  to  32  waist;  5  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide,  for  medium  size. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 


November  16, 

Heels  and  Happiness. 

“Well,  I  tell  yer,  if  a  horse  ain’t  got 
good  feet  what’s  the  rest  of  him  worth?” 
This  bit  of  equine  valuation,  overheard 
as  the  men  sat  talking  of  trades,  or 
breeding,  or  some  sort  of  horse  gossip, 
somehow  lodged  itself  in  my  brain  and 
occasionally  leaps  into  consciousness, 
reminding  me  that  one  thing  I  have  to 
be  thankful  for  is  that  I  have  only  two 
feet.  I  am  also  made  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  feet  the  best  of 
care,  keeping  them  sensibly  shod  and 
equal  to  any  service  asked  of  them. 

If  your  feet  are  out  of  condition, 
what  constant  irritation  to  nerves,  and 
what  weariness  out  of  proportion  to 
the  work  accomplished !  You  may  not, 
like  a  horse,  be  counted  worthless,  but 
your  abilities  certainly  are  lessened  and 
your  physical  comfort  well  nigh  spoiled. 
A  city  woman  who  had  consulted  her 
physician  concerning  a  foot  which  gave 
her  much  trouble  was  told : 

“Men  never  suffer  from  these  things, 
but  half  the  middle-aged  women  have 
corns  or  callous  places  or  some  sort  of 
foot  bother.” 

Eventually  this  woman  paid  $8  to  a 
skillful  chiropodist,  who  removed  what 
he  pronounced  to  be  a  wart  from  the 
ball  of  her  foot.  The  treatment  was  a 
daily  application  of  caustic  of  some 
sort,  a  process  needing  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience,  but  effective  in  this  case,  for 
the  lady  now  walks  with  comfort  in¬ 
stead  of  misery.  She  has  purchased  a 
pair  of  broad-soled,  low-heeled  shoes, 
as  sensible  as  a  man’s  footwear,  and  is 
resolved  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
being  daintily  shod  for  the  sake  of  pain¬ 
less  walking. 

Another  city  dweller  wears  always  ex¬ 
cept  in  bad  weather  the  soft-made  low 
shoes  because  stiff  leather  brings  acute 
discomfort,  But  she  is  obliged  to  have 
the  high  heels  removed  and  rubber  ones 
added.  Other  women  resort  to  the  low 
shoe  worn  by  hospital  nurses  as  the 
only  footgear  bearable. 

Was  not  the  doctor  right,  and  do  not 
the  majority  of  women  who  lead  active 
lives  pay  the  penalty  that  stylish  shoes 
exact?  A  long  illness  will  often  bring 
this  compensation,  that  all  one’s  corns 
and  callouses  will  have  time  to  get  well. 
But  a  return  to  housekeeping  or  much 
walking  will  in  time  bring  them  all 
back  again.  With  the  whole  foot  held 
at  an  angle  which  keeps  the  weight  of 
the  body  pressing  the  toes  and  ball  of 
the  foot  against  the  shoe,  what  can 
nature  do  but  protest  in  twinges  of  pain? 
Gradually,  as  we  go  on  in  life,  one 
little  pet  vanity  after  another  has  to 
be  surrendered.  The  surrender  seems 
to  be  the  trying  part  of  the  matter,  so 
once  a  woman  has  given  up  high  heels 
and  elegance  in  footwear  and  settled 
onto  a  common-sense  basis  she  is  ready 
to  rise  into  flights  of  poetry  and  quote: 

“There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses.” 

To  know  that  her  shoes  are  well 
blacked  and  the  best  in  leather  and 
finish  she  can  afford  is  her  standard  of 
content  along  that  line. 

Having  the  lower  half  of  a  shoe  lieel 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  rubber  one 
gives  a  good  deal  of  relief  by  lessening 
the  concussion  upon  hard  floors  or  side¬ 
walks.  How  the  shoe  dealer  earns  the 
half-dollar  he  will  ask  for  this  job  is  a 
puzzle,  for  rubber  heels  can  be  bought 
at  the  five  and  ten  cent  store.  If  minded 
to  do  the  work  at  home,  provide  your¬ 
self  with  a  hack-saw.  for  long  nails 
run  the  length  of  those  jaunty  leather 
heels,  and  though  you  put  the  shoe  in 
a  vise  and  work  ever  so  manfully  with 
cold-chisel  and  hammer  not  a  layer  can 
you  remove.  But  a  hack-saw  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  will  not  only  cut  off  shoe 
nails,  but  prove  useful  in  other  emer¬ 
gencies  where  iron  is  to  be  severed. 
Give  an  ingenious  boy  the  tools  and  he 
will  be  able  to  keep  the  entire  family 
on  rubber  heels  at  10  cents  a  pair. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 
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The  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

For  a  dinner  table  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  there  are  no  flowers  prettier  than 
the  small  old-fashioned  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  a  low  bunch  of  yellow  ones 
arranged  in  a  brown  vase,  with  a  few 
late  Autumn  leaves  mixed  with  them, 
makes  a  most  suitable  as  well  as  an 
artistic  centerpiece.  The  Thanksgiving 
dinner  always  calls  for  extra  work ; 
but  when  an  attractive  menu  is  once 
decided  upon  there  will  be  much  real 
pleasure  gained  in  its  preparation,  this 
one  is  easy  to  prepare,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  day  and  season : 

Raw  oysters. 

Olives,  and  salted  butternuts. 

Cream-of-cauliflower  soup,  croutons. 
Salmon  loaf  with  cream  sauce. 
Roast  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce,  or 

a  shoulder  of  pig,  boned,  stuffed 
and  roasted,  with  banana  cro¬ 
quettes. 

Mashed  potatoes,  glazed  onions. 

Pumpkin  pie  with  whipped  cream, 
cider. 

Chocolate  ice  cream  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Sponge  cake. 

Coffee. 

If  you  can  get  the  oysters  in  the 
shells,  serve  them  on  the  half  shell  with 
a  little  crushed  ice  beneath  them,  and 
half  a  lemon  in  the  centre.  For  the 
soup,  stand  a  head  of  cauliflower,  stem 
upward,  in  a  basin  of  salted  water  for 
an  hour,  then  drain,  and  cook  until 
tender  in  enough  salted  water  to  cover 
it  well.  Remove  the  stem,  and  press 
through  a  sieve.  Scald  one  quart  of 
milk,  with  two  tablespoons  each  of 
chopped  celery  and  onion ;  strain,  and 
add  to  the  puree  with  two  cups  of  stock, 
either  chicken  or  veal,  and  reheat.  Melt 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  and  add  to  the  milk 
and  stock,  and  stir  and  cook  for  three 
minutes.  Season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  cook  for  a  moment 
long'er.  The  croutons  are  tiny  strips  of 
stale  bread  buttered  and  browned  in 
the  oven. 

The  salmon  loaf  is  made  by  pressing 
two  cups  of  cold  boiled  salmon  or  the 
canned  will  do,  through  a  sieve.  To 
one  cup  of  very  fine  bread  crumbs  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  thin  cream  or 
rich  milk,  and  stir  and  beat  over  a 
quick  fire  until  smooth,  then  remove 
from  the  stove,  and  add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  pepper, 
one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice,  one 
tablespoon  of  melted  butter,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  fish;  blend 
all  thoroughly,  then  fold  in  the  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  very  stiff.  Butter  a  ring 
mold,  and  turn  in  the  mixture,  and 
steam  40  minutes  over  boiling  water. 
Turn  out  in  the  centre  of  a  round 
serving  dish,  and  fill  the  inside  with 
mashed  potatoes,  beaten  until  very 
light,  and  sprinkle  the  top  with  finely 
minced  parsley. 

If  turkey  has  been  selected  for  the 
main  course,  it  may  have  either  oysters, 
chestnuts  boiled  and  mashed,  or 
chopped  raisins  and  walnut  meats, 
added  to  a  well  seasoned  bread  stuffing. 
Wipe  out  the  inside  of  the  bird;  fill 
lightly  with  whichever  stuffing  you  pre¬ 
fer,  truss,  and  roast  upside  down  on  a 
rack,  basting  every  20  minutes  with  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  melted  in  one-half 
cup  of  boiling  water,  and  when  this 
is  used  up  continue  basting  with  the 
fat  in  the  pan. 

Instead  of  serving  the  cranberries  in 
the  ordinary  way,  cook  them  in  a  very 
little  water,  to  which  one  stick  of  cin¬ 
namon,  and  a  dozen  whole  cloves  have 
been  added,  until  soft  and  thick,  then 
press  through  a  sieve.  To  one  quart 
of  the  pulp  add  one-half  cup  of  boiling 
water,  and  two  cups  of  sugar,  then 
simmer  it  for  20  minutes,  and  turn  into 
little  individual  molds,  serve  these 
turned  out  on  a  flat  glass  dish. 

Or,  instead  of  the  turkey,  have  the 
butcher  remove  the  bones  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  not  too  fat  young  pig, 
and  fill  the  space  thus  left  with  a  plain 
well  seasoned  stuffing,  adding  a  little 
sage  and  thyme  if  you  like.  Take  a 
stitch  or  two  to  hold  in  the  filling,  and 
gash  the  skin  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cream 
one-fourth  cup  of  butter  and  mix  with 
one-fourth  cup  of  flour,  adding  one 
tablespoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of 
pepper.  Coat  the  meat  all  over  with 
this,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
three  hours. 

For  the  croquettes,  remove  the  skin 
from  large  plump  bananas,  cut  a  slice 
from  each  end,  and  divide  into  halves 


crosswise.  Roll  each  piece  in  powdered 
cracker  crumbs,  then  dip  in  beaten  egg, 
and  crumb  again.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  in 
a  frying  basket  if  you  have  it,  drain 
on  soft  paper,  and  serve  on  the  same 
dish  with  the  roast.  Peel  some  small 
silver-skinned  onions,  and  cook  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
added  for  20  minutes.  Drain  them  dry, 
then  put  in  a  well  buttered  baking-dish, 
add  one  cup  of  brown  meat  stock,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  a  little  sugar,  and  bake  until 
tender,  basting  now  and  then  with  the 
stock. 

The  dessert  may  be  either  the  time- 
honored  pumpkin  pie,  or  the  regulation 
Thanksgiving  pudding,  or  both ;  in  this 
case  the  ice  cream  might  be  omitted. 
To  make  a  perfectly  delicious  pumpkin 
pie,  cut  up  a  rather  small  pumpkin, 
without  removing  the  shell,  take  out  all 
the  seeds  and  membrane,  then  steam 
until  soft,  and  set  in  the  oven  for  a 
moment  to  dry  out.  Scrape  from  the 
shell,  and  press  through  a  sieve.  To 
two  cups  of  pumpkin  add  two  and  one- 
half  cups  of  rich  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  and  a  speck 
of  salt.  Sweeten  to  taste  with  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar  and  molasses,  then  add 
three  well  beaten  egg  yolks,  and  one 
teaspoon  of  melted  butter.  Line  a  deep 
scalloped  pie  plate  with  a  rich  pie  crust; 
turn  in  the  filling,  and  bake  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  this  cold  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream  flavored  with  a  little  cinnamon 
and  ginger  on  top. 

For  a  Thanksgiving  pudding  that  may 
be  made  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  dinner,  add  two  cups  of  chopped 
suet  to  two  cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
soften  with  one  cup  of  grape  juice,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  one 
small  grated  nutmeg;  mix  these  well 
together,  then  stir  in  one  cup  of  raisins, 
seeded  and  chopped,  one  cup  of  dried 
currants;  one-fourth  cup  of  chopped 
candied  orange  peel,  and  one-half  cup 
of  chopped  walnut  meats,  all  well 
dredged  with  flour.  Sift  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder  with  one-half  cup  of 
flour  and  add,  beating  it  in  thoroughly. 
Pack  the  mixture  into  a  well  oiled  mold, 
or  a  small  pail  with  tight  fitting  cover 
may  be  used,  pound  baking  powder  cans 
make  attractive  shape  molds.  Steam 
three  hours,  cool,  and  set  away  until 
ready  to  use,  then  reheat,  slip  from  the 
mold  and  garnish  with  halves  of  walnut 
meats  and  whipped  cream,  or  it  may 
be  served  with  a  hard  sauce. 

For  the  ice  cream,  mix  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  unsweetened 
chocolate,  and  one-fourth  cup  of  water; 
heat  in  the  double  boiler  until  smooth, 
then  add  to  any  plain  ice  cream  mix¬ 
ture.  To  make  the  sauce,  scald  one 
pint  of  thin  cream,  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  with  three  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  and  cook  over  boiling  water 
until  thick  and  smooth ;  cool,  and  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Rosamond  lampman. 


Catering  for  Hired  Men. 

Several  “back-to-the-land”  house¬ 
keepers  tell  us  'that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  provide  for  the  hired  men. 
They  say  they  are  only  used  to  catering 
for  a  small  family,  and  the  greatest  puz¬ 
zle  they  have  on  the  farm  is  to  plan 
the  meals  so  they  will  be  abundant  and 
satisfactory  for  hired  help  as  well  as 
the  family.  One  asks  us  what  she  ought 
to  provide  in  the  way  of  sweets  or 
desserts,  as  the  men  do  not  seem  to  care 
for  custards  and  light  puddings,  such 
as  her  own  family  prefer.  These  ques¬ 
tions  puzzle  us,  as  on  all  the  farms 
we  know  the  hired  men  have  the  same 
food  as  the  family,  even  where  so  much 
help  is  kept  that  they  have  a  separate 
dining  room.  We  realize  that  with  the 
foreign  help  now  predominating,  con¬ 
ditions  are  different  from  the  old  days 
when  the  hired  man  was  usually  an 
American,  often  a  farmer’s  son  with 
the  same  environment  as  his  employer. 
What  advice  have  experienced  house¬ 
keepers  to  give  to  these  beginners  on 
the  farm?  Is  any  special  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  catering  for  the  hired  man? 


How  the  Women  Helped. 

Women  in  country  places  often  seem 
timid  in  coming  forward  to  aid  in 
local  improvements.  How  they  may  help 
is  shown  by  a  recent  incident  here  in 
Virginia.  At  one  spot  of  our  main 
road  was  a  very  bad  mud  hole.  It  was 
a  much  travelled  road,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  road  elsewhere  was  tolera¬ 
bly  good,  it  being  dry  weather.  But 
this  one  place  remained  to  muddy  up 
any  newly  washed  vehicle  and  vex  the 
spirit  of  the  daily  traveler.  The  ladies 
in  our  neighborhood  decided  that  there 


was  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
paired.  They  have  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
in  our  community  in  connection  with 
the  church.  Before  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  one  of  the  members  framed  a 
concise  letter  to  the  road  supervisor, 
stating  the  need  of  repair  and  urging 
immediate  work.  All  the  women  at  the 
meeting  signed  it  and  ways  and  means 
suggested  for  gaining  the  signatures  of 
others  in  the  community.  The  men 
readily  added  their  names  and  a  day 
after  the  letter  was  sent  the  supervisor 
had  a  man  digging  out  a  ditch  to  drain 
the  hole.  a.  s. 


Gourd  Cups  and  Bowls. 

Can  yon  tell  me  at  what  time  they  cut 
gourds  to  make  cups  and  bowls  of  them, 
and  when  they  should  be  picked? 

E.  L.  F. 

We  wait  until  the  gourds  are  quite 
ripe,  as  they  seem  to  shrink  a  good  deal 
if  picked  while  still  tender.  However, 
they  are  very  hard  to  cut  or  saw  when 
perfectly  ripe.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  had  more  experience 
in  making  gourd  dippers  and  bowls  will 
tell  how  they  shape  them  and  at  what 
stage  they  gather  them.  While  several 
of  the  gourds  are  called  calabashes,  the 
real  calabash  is  not  a  gourd,  but  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
trumpet  vine,  the  fruit,  which  varies  in 
size  from  a  few  inches  to  half  a  yard, 
having  a  hard  shell  which  is  made  into 
domestic  utensils. 


Prune  Roll. — Prepare  a  rich  biscuit 
crust,  spread  it  thickly  with  chopped, 
pitted  prunes,  adding  a  little  sugar  and 
a  slight  grating  of  lemon  or  orange 
peel,  then  roll  up  the  crust  over  the 
fruit  as  for  any  other  fruit  roll  and 
steam  it  one  and  a  half  hours.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce,  or  soft  sauce,  or  both. 

Rice  Pudding  Without  Milk. — Boil 
one-half  pound  of  rice  in  two  quarts 
of  water  until  the  rice  is  soft.  Make 
an  exception  of  the  rule  not  to  stir  rice 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  grains.  Stir¬ 
ring  makes  the  water  and  rice  of  a 
consistency  for  mixing  well  with  the 
other  ingredients.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  with  one-half  pound  of  sugar 
and  dessertspoonful  of  butter,  adding 
them  to  the  pap  of  rice.  Flavor  with 
nutmeg  and  bake  in  a  deep  pudding 
bowl.  Make  a  meringue  of  the  whites. 
Seeded  and  chopped  raisins  are  delicious 
when  stirred  in  a  rice  custard  or  pud¬ 
ding,  in  the  process  of  mixing.  When 
the  pudding  is  baked  a  layer  of  chopped 
pecan  meats,  English  walnuts  or  blanched 
almonds,  either,  or  all  together,  with 
chopped  raisins  in  a  layer  over  the  top, 
with  the  meringue  covering  the  layer, 
make  a  delicious  dessert. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  Storer .  .  . $5.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land  Roberts .  1.50 

Fertilizers,  Voorliees  .  1.25 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van  Slyke....  2.50 

Manures,  Semper  . 40 

Soil  Fertility,  Hopkins  .  2.25 

Soils,  Hilgard  .  4.00 

The  Soil,  King .  1.50 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries,  King .  2.50 

Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,  Hunt .  1.75 

How  Crops  Grow,  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  Johnson .  1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing .  1.50 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King .  1.75 

Practical  Farming,  McLennan .  1.50 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden,  Pammel.  1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health,  Waring  1.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King . 1.50 

Irrigation  Farming,  Wilcox .  2.00 

Irrigation  Institutions,  Mead .  1.35 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voor- 

hees  .  1.00 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey .  1.25 

Alfalfa  in  America,  Wing .  2.00 

Book  of  Alfalfa,  Coburn .  2.00 

Asparagus,  Hexamer  . 50 

Bean  Culture,  S>evey . 50 

Book  of  Wheat,  Dondlinger .  2.00 

Book  of  Corn,  Myrick .  1.50 

Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith . 50 

Cereals  in  America,  Hunt .  1.75 

Corn  Culture,  Plumb .  1.00 

Clovers,  Shaw  .  1.00 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  U.  S..  Spillman..  1.00 

Celery  Culture,  Beattie . . 50 

Cotton,  Burkett  .  2.00 

Ginseng,  Kains  . 50 

Melon  Culture,  Troop . 50 

Mushrooms,  Falconer  .  1.00 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner . 50 

Onion  liaising,  Gregory  . 30 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse . 50 

A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture,  Root . 50 

The  Potato,  Fraser . 75 

Squashes,  Gregory  . 30 

Tobacco  Leaf,  Killebrew  .  2.00 

Tomato  Culture,  Tracy . 50 

Animal  Breeeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall....  1.50 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport.  .  .  .  2.50 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals, 

Plumb  .  2.00 

Animal  Castration,  Liautard .  2.00 

Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Cheese  Making,  Van  Slyke . 50 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Butter  and  Butter  Making,  Publow.  .  .50 

Clean  Milk,  Winslow .  3.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

Dairy  Farming,  Michels .  1.00 

Handbook  for  Dairymen,  Woll .  1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products.  Wing.  .......  1.50 

Milk  Testing,  Van  Slyke . 75 

Diseases  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.50 

Horse’s  Foot  and  Its  Diseases,  Zundel  2.00 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Animal 

Diseases,  Winslow  .  3.50 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law....  3.00 


Veterinary  Materia  Medica.  Winslow.  6.00 
Veterinary  Ophthalmology,  Van  Mater.  3.00 
Veterinary,  Anatomy,  Strangeway....  5.00 


Veterinary  Obstetrics,  Fleming  .  4.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals,  Shaw .  2.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.50 

Forage  Crops,  Voorhees .  1.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle, 

Shaw  .  2.00 

Hog  Book,  Dawson . 1.50 
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Get  Beefsteak  Prices  For  Your 
Sausage  anti  other  Pork  Prod¬ 
ucts— Use  Enterprise  Machines 

Hog- raising  farmers  should  take  advantage  of  the  big  difference  in  market 
prices  of  pork  products  and  hogs  on  the  hoof.  Fine  country-cured  sausage, 
such  as  you  can  make,  brings  about  the  same  price  as  the  choicest  beefsteak. 

An  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper  and  an  Enterprise  Saosage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press  are 

the  profitable  machines  to  use  for  any  purpose.  Great  in  the  kitchen. 


THE  ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 


Sw.'bJP  cu*s  sausage  meat 
slick  and  clean  as  the 
old  -  fashioned  chop¬ 
ping  knife— not  the 
crushing  and  man¬ 
gling,  squeezing  sort 
of  chopper  which 
is  not  a  specially 
made  meat  chopper. 

It  is  the  one  chopper  that 
gives  the  chopping  cut — does  not  squeeze, 
mangle  or  crush.  It  is  a  chopper  that  will  also 
give  you  almost  daily  use  in  the  household.  It 
enables  you  to  make  an  unlimited  number  of 
dainty  dishes  from  left-overs  and  bits  of  meat 
that  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  Its  use  means 
not  only  better  living,  but  economical  food  cost. 


The  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper  has  a 

four-bladed  chopping  knife  which  with  the 
cutting  plate  gives  nearly  300  cuts  at  every 
turn  of  the  handle.  Made  in  45  sizes  and  styles, 
for  hand,  steam  and  electric  power. 

No.  5,  family  size,  $1.75. 

No.  12,  farm  size, 

$2.25. 

No.  22,  farm  size, 

$4.00. 

These  are 
the choppers 
we  recom¬ 
mend.  If  you 
want  cheaper 
machines,  ask 
to  see  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Food  Choppers. 


The  ENTERPRISE 
Sausage  Stutter  and  Lard  Press 

Cylinder  Bored  True. 

The  Sausage  Stuff er  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  stuff  casings  per: 
fectly.  Air  bubbles,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of 
sausage  spoiling, 
wholly  prevent¬ 
ed  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  casings 
by  our  patented 
corrugated  spout, 
an  attachment  to  be 
had  only  with  the 
Enterprise.  It  is 
patented  by  us  and  cannot  be  used  by 
other  makers.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  uo 
not  be  fooled  by  imitation  spouts  which 
lack  the  essential  features  of  the  En¬ 
terprise.  A  few  “batches”  of  your 
fine  sausage  thus  protected  from  spoil¬ 
ing  will  pay  for  these  inexpensive 
machines  several  times  over. 


No.  25,  4-Quart,  Japanned 
Price,  $5.50 
Tinned  and  Japanned 


These  sausage  stuffers  are  made  with  greatest 
precision.  Pressure  plate  fits  close  without 
binding.  Meat  cannot  squeeze  out.  Many  other 
exclusive  points  of  merit  economy  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Do  not  let  butchering  time  come  this 
year  without  one  of  these  Enterprise  Sausage 
Stuffers  and  Lard  Presses  with  the  patented 
corrugated  spout  to  work  with.  The  change 
to  a  lard  or  fruit  press  is  instantly  made. 
Nine  sizes  and  styles  —  up  to  eight  quarts 
capacity.  One  of  these  will  fit  your  needs. 


Our  200-Recipe  Book ,  “ The  Enterprising  Housekeeper, "  new  edition  with  kitchen  helps , 
sent  anywhere  for  the  postage,  4  cents.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Enterprise  Meat  AWU 
Food  Choppers,  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffers  and  Lard  Presses,  and  other  Enterprise 
Specialties  sent  free.  For  sale  at  hardware  and  general  stores  everywhere. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  KINKS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

How  We  Took  Them  Out. 

Part  II. 

The  foreman  on  the  farm  had  been 
there  for  over  25  years,  and  was  abso¬ 
lutely  responsible.  I  therefore  took 
him  into  my  confidence,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  fact  that  we  were  losing, 
money  on  the  farm  a  lot  faster  than 
we  could  make  it  in  some  other  busi¬ 
ness.  We  went  over  my  figures  together, 
found  that  they  were  practically  correct, 
and  mutually  agreed  that  we  must  either 
stop  the  leak  or  sink.  In  order  to  stop 
the  leak  we  had  to  find  it.  We  there¬ 
fore  promptly  organized  ourselves  into 
a  private  detective  agency  and  took  up 
the  trail  of  a  suspicious  character  known 
as  “Deficit.” 

The  first  subject  we  investigated  was 
our  cows.  We  made  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  dairy,  and  in  this  case  the  old 
adage  that  “Familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt”  was  very  true.  For  the  more 
familiar  we  became  with  our  herd,  the 
more  we  held  them  in  contempt.  We 
found- upon  this  careful  inspection  that 
nearly  half  of  our  cows  were  sick,  all 
of  them  were  poor  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  some  of  them  were  old  enough  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  milk  business 
before  New  York  City’s  Department  of 
Health  was  organized.  We  saw  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  getting  rid  of  that  kind  of  a 
dairy,  so  we  promptly  loaded  a  car  with 
the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  and 
shipped  them  into  the  city — as  I  recall 
it  now,  they  brought  us  all  of  $9  a 
cow.  The  man  who  bought  them  claimed 
they  were  to  be  made  into  phosphate. 
I  do  not  in  fact  know  what  became  of 
those  “bandboxes,”  but  since  we  made 
that  shipment  I  have  never  been  able 
to  look  any  canned  beef,  bologna  or 
beef  products  of  that  nature  in  the 
face.  My  conscience  troubles  me  for 
fear  I  may  recognize  some  part  of  my 
old  dairy. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  cows,  but  once  we  had  them  cleaned 
out  the  question  arose  as  to  how  we 
could  replace  them.  The  easiest  method 
seemed  to  be  that  of  looking  over  our 
neighbors’  dairies  and  buying  cows  from 
them.  We  bought  a  few  cows  this  way, 
getting  about  25  per  cent  of  good  cows 
and  the  rest  failures.  Even  if  we  did 
not  get  good  cows  we  did  get  something 
for  our  money.  We  learned  that  it  was 
not  wise  to  put  our  trust  in  friends, 
neighbors  or  cattle  dealers.  It  was 
a  rather  expensive  lesson,  for  even 
then  good  cows  were  selling  at  $45,  and 
the  pick  of  the  herd  brought  $50.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  this  method  of  filling 
our  dairy  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  altogether  too  expensive, 
and  was  putting  our  neighbors  all  in  as 
members  of  the  Ananias  Club.  Our 
dairy  was  in  very  litttle  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  it  had  been  when  we  started,, 
and  at  the  rate  we  were  then  going  it 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
a  dairy,  since  inevitably  some  one  else 
would  own  our  farm.  We  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  cows  from  our  neighbors  and  held 
a  second  conference.  At  this  meeting  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  we  had 
plenty  of  barn  room,  lots  of  help  and 
could  get  all  the  skim-milk  we  needed 
at  the  nearby  creamery  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  buy  calves  and  raise 
our  own  cows. 

We  were  quite  ashamed  of  ourselves 
to  think  that  we  had  never  given  this 
simple  solution  of  our  difficulties  a 
thought  before,  and  enthused  with  the 
new  idea  we  proceeded  to  buy  every 
heifer  calf  that  we  could  house.  We 
considered  ourselves  very  adroit,  in  that 
we  bought  nothing  but  the  strongest 
calves  from  the  best  cows  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  found  our  neighbors  very 
willing  to  sell  their  surplus  calves — 
always  of  course  from  their  best  cows 
— at  $1  each.  The  dollar  bill  looked 
good  to  them,  since  that  was  all  they 
could  get  for  the  skin,  and  by  selling  to 
us  they  saved  the  trouble  of  killing  and 
skinning  the  calf.  We  gave  those  calves 
the  best  of  treatment,  feeding  them  on 
prepared  calf  foods,  some  grain,  plenty 
of  skim-milk  and  all  the  hay  they  want¬ 
ed.  And  they  responded  nobly  to  the 
treatment.  Our  six-months-old  calves 
were  as  large  as  our  neighbors’  year¬ 
lings.  Our  yearlings  looked  like  two- 
year-olds. 

The  calf  industry  looked  like  a  big 
thing;  we  became  quite  inflated  with 
it,  but  in  a  few  months  our  self-in¬ 
flated  gas  balloon  burst,  letting  us  back 
to  earth  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud. 
It  took  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  an 
even  three  years  to  learn  that  it  cost 
us  at  least  $35  for  each  cow  we  raised, 
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and  that  when  they  became  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  not  over  40  per  cent  of  them 
were  worth  keeping.  In  attempting  to 
raise  our  own  cows  we  had  never  given 
a  thought  to  one  of  the  basic  principles, 
namely,  the  fathers  of  the  calves.  We 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  because 
the  mothers  of  the  calves  were  fairly 
good  cows  that  the  calves  themselves 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
mothers  and  be  good  cows  also.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  do  you 
know  that  as  an  actual  fact  four  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  single  purebred 
bull  of  any  breed  in  our  valley?  It  was 
the  custom  of  our  farmers  to  buy  year¬ 
ling  bulls  of  any  kind,  color,  size  or 
mixed  breed,  from  each  other  or  the 
passing  drovers.  These  yearlings  were 
put  in  as  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  from 
these  degenerates  they  were  attempting 
to  raise  good  stock. 

A  farm  paper  first  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  cause  of  our  failure  in  raising  good 
cows.  Had  I  subscribed  to  that  paper 
or  any  other  good  farm  paper  two  or 
three  years  earlier  I  might  have  been 
saved  much  annoyance  and  some  good 
money.  When  I  did  at  last  subscribe, 
about  the  first  article  that  met  my  eye 
was  one  upon  the  importance  of  the 
head  of  the  herd.  I  had  always  been  a 
firm  believer  in  the  law  of  heredity,  the 
necessity  of  having  strong  parents  to 
breed  strong  children,  but  I  had  never 
thought  to  connect  the  milk-giving  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  cow  with  her  father’s  breed¬ 
ing. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  long  way 
from  my  original  topic  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  calf  and  must  leave  him  for  the 
present  to  go  back  to  that  first  year  of 
management.  I  had  taken  charge  of 
the  farm  in  the  Fall.  As  the  first  Win¬ 
ter  passed  and  Spring  advanced  we 
found  that  our  hay  was  insufficient  to 
carry  us  through  to  grass.  This  is  a 
catastrophe  to  a  dairy  farmer,  as  I  have 
learned  that  the  dairy  farmer  in  figur¬ 
ing  his  profits  counts  his  hay  as  noth¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  even  make  it  an  item 
of  his  expense.  Therefore  when  he  is 
compelled  to  buy  hay  he  counts  it  all 
as  dead  loss.  That  first  lean  Spring 
we  were  compelled  to  buy  two  carloads 
of  hay,  and  those  two  carloads  made  a 
hole  in  our  income  large  enough  to 
drive  our  herd  through. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  Ralph  s.  ives. 


MAKING  YOUR  OWN  PORK. 

From  time  to  time,  with  the  high  cost 
of  living,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
to  the  workingman  is  his  meat.  There 
is  no  other  meat  that  will  go  as  far  in 
a  family  as  pork,  yet  with  salt  pork  at 
14  cents  a  pound  and  fresh  beef  higher, 
will  it  pay  the  laboring  man  to  raise  his 
own  meat,  that  is,  fatten  a  couple  of  pigs? 
I  would  say  yes,  from  my  own  practical 
experience.  Last  year  I  fattened  two 
pigs,  but  did  not  keep  an  actual  account 
of  what  it  cost  me.  The  two  at  eight 
months  and  12  days  old  dressed  as 
follows:  One  312  pounds,  and  the  other 
285.  This  year  I  have  two  and  have 
kept  an  account  of  everything.  The 
pigs  cost  me  $10  a  pair,  and  will  be  at 
time  I  kill  11  months  old,  will  weigh 
better  than  800  pounds  of  dressed  meat. 
The  cost  was  $10  for  pigs  and  $25.20 
for  feed.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  cost 
me  $35.20  to  produce  800  pounds  of 
pork.  Dressed  pork,  whole  hog,  is  $10 
a  hundred.  I  have  $80  worth  of  meat. 
It  must  be  understood  that  these  hogs 
have  no  other  feed  but  wheat  middlings 
at  $1.50  per  100  pounds.  Last  year  I 
topped  off  on  a  little  cornmeal,  but  this 
year  I  shall  not  feed  any.  There  is  no 
better  feed  in  my  estimation  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  produce  pork,  pound  for  pound, 
than  wheat  middlings,  especially  to  get 
the  growth.  Some  prefer  corn.  Just 
before  killing  time  this  year  I  shall  try 
it  as  a  novelty  without  any  corn,  but  it 
must  be  understood  there  are  many 
things  that  go  to  help  make  pork  besides 
what  they  eat.  Their  living  place  must 
be  as  clean  as  for  a  horse  or  any  other 
animal,  and  it  pays  to  keep  them  gentle 
and  docile  and  feed  them  regularly  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  increasing  from 
one  week  to  another  as  they  grow  older. 
There  is  no  animal  that  will  respond  to 
good  care  like  a  hog,  and  nothing  raised 
on  a  farm  that  will  pay  any  better  than 
a  few  hogs  with  good  care. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  b.  hill. 


Guernseys  for  Butter  Fat.— The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  we  have  Guernseys,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  they  give  a  milk 
rich  in  butter  fat.  We  have  a  school  here 
for  boys,  and  as  we  do  more  or  less  farm¬ 
ing,  as  we  need  a  good  deal  of  butter  for 
our  tables  and  cooking  (about  25  or  30 
pounds  per  week),  we  have  a  herd  of  cows, 
registered  Guernseys.  Except  through  the 
dry  spell  this  Summer,  we  have  sold  as 
much  butter  as  we  used,  and  we  were  milk¬ 
ing  only  about  12  cows.  Of  course  we 
also  use  some  cream  and  new  milk,  so  that 
not  all  of  it  goes  into  butter. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  e.  marx. 


The  Secret 

of  the  Success 


One 

Man 

Milks 

45 

Cows 
in 

One 
Horn* 


The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Sharpies  Mechan¬ 
ical  Milker  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  patented 
TEAT  CUP.  It  is  the  one  feature  that  marks  the 
difference  between  the  success  and  failure  of  milking 
machines — the  feature  that  insures  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  owner  and  makes  the  Mechanical 
Milker  the  most  practical  and  profitable  part  of  your 
dairy  equipment.  Read  this  letter  from  the  owners 
of  one  of  the  highest  priced  dairy  cows  in  the  world: 
Imported  Billy’s  Lady  Frances  Gazelle: 

“The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  is  one  of  the  beat 
investments  we  ever  made  on  this  farm.’* 

Henry  Fielden,  Supt. 

Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 

The  Teat  Cup  with  the 
Upward  Squeeze 

Enables  the  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker  to  draw 
the  milk  from  the  udder  quickly,  gently  and  without 
exposing  a  single  drop  to  stable  air.  It  never  causes 
fevers,  congestion  or  swollen  teats.  It  gently  presses 
the  blood  back  up  into  circulation  after  each  down 
stroke.  It  soothes  and  quiets  the  animal  and  makes 
her  give  down  her  milk,  increasing  the  milk  yield. 
With  the  Sharpies  Milker  one  man  can  milk  45  cows 
in  one  hour. 

Write  For  FREE  Catalog,  E 

Let  ua  mail  you  our  catalog,  a  biff  free  illustrated  book 
of  valuable  information,  tells  ail  about  this  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine,  shows  it  at  work  in  many  dairies  and  contains  letters 
from  Bcorcs  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for  cataloff  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  Ills. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland;  Ore.*  Dallas,  Tex. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Less  Work 

Cleaner  Barns 


ind  Bigger  Profits 

I  Free  books  prove  It!  Semi  name!  Read  how  to  feed 
I  cows  individually — water  them  in  stall — line  them 
fall  up  eo  manure  drops  in  gutter — not  under  the 
cows .  Read  proof  of  now 

James  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 


prevents  ruined  udders,  wasted  feed,  abor¬ 
tion,  and  protects  health  of  cows  so  they 
are  contented— % ive  more  and  better 
milk /  James  equipment  for  any  barn,  new, 
old,  large,  small.  Free  Book  No.  10  tells 
about  stalls  and  stanchions.  No.  1 1  tells 
about  litter  and  feed  carriers.  Either  or 
both  sent  for  name  and  address  on  pos¬ 
tal.  Also  be  sure  to  state  number  of 
cows  you  own.  Address  now — 


FREE- 

Barn  Plan 
Service  — 

Send  sketch 
of  floor  plan 
of  new  or  old 
barn  for  Mr. 
James'  ad¬ 
vice,  Free. 


.James  Slfg.  Co. ,  4630Caao  8:. ,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Kemoves  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  EiUed  Tendons,  Soreness 
from  any  Bruise  or  Strain;  Cures 
Spavin  Lameness,  Allays  Pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair 
or  lay  up  the  horse.  S‘A.00  a 
"  deli  '  ~  - - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Before  After  bottle,  delivered.  Book  1  E  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 


Synovitis,  Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
Swollen,  Painful  Varicose  Veins.  Allays  Pain. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write.  $1  and  S3  per  bottle 
at  dealers  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Temple  St., Springfield,  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

||F|lfTf|H9Q  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
HEW  I  UH  w  and  Indigestion  Cure 

in  Screw  Top  ,v  Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingthe  cause, 
>  which  is  Chronic 
■-Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  50  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  If  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  nse;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  niaro  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  ut  Dealers’  or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Horse  Blankets 


Can’t  twist,  slip  or  work  off.  The  girths  cross 
under  the  body,  holding  the  blanket  securely 
in  place.  Jerking,  pulling,  twisting  can’t  budge 
it— the  girths  lock  it  and  hold  it.  BA  Blankets 
are  made  in  the  largest  blanket  factory  in  the 
world  and  go  direct  to  your  dealer’s  shelves. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

5A  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

They  have  won  grdot  popularity.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  warm,  closely  woven,  strong,  large 
and  heavy— measure  84  x  90  inches  and  weigh  8 
lbs.  Sell  for  only  $2.50— worth  twice  as  much. 
Buy  a  5A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  bA  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 


The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

\Vrite>  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III. 


PDI  IMD^C  IMPROVED 
UKUmDO  WARRI NER 

STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,  Mass.,  writes: 

“  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch¬ 
ions.” 

Send  address  for  book¬ 
let  of  information  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Box  Ml,  Forestvllle.  Cana, 

,,r  ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
Iff  HANGING  STANCHIONS 

!  “I  have  used  them  for  mor* 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  beat  of  satis¬ 
faction  In  every  way,”  write* 
Justus  II.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Thirty  days’  trial  on  applioat!o» 
O.  If.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle*  Comb. 

m  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 


30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Opes 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 


■Tfl 

The  Wasson 
Box  60.  -: 


Stanchion  Co.. 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Let  this  Litter  Carrier 


•3  h 


Cut  out  the  hard,  dirty  work.  Let  the  Star  Litter  Carrier 
do  it  for  you  in  one-fourth  the  time  you  could  do  it  by 
band.  Just  load  it  at  the  drop — a  push  sends  it  to  the 
spreader  or  dump  pile,  where  it  empties  and  returns  auto¬ 
matically.  The  swinging  boom  shown  in  the  picture  ena¬ 
bles  you  to  dump  litter  at  any  point  within  a  25-ft.  circle. 

STAR  LITTER  CARRIERS 

enable  a  10-year-old  boy  to  do  the  work  of  two  grown 
men.  Absolutely  simple — nothing  complicated,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order — surprisingly  low  cost. 

^Barn  Plans  Free  sketch^of  your  barn, 

lavout.  We'll  send  complete  bam  plans  and 
w  tell  just  how  Star  Litter  and  Feed  Camera  . 
r  will  save  their  whole  cost  in  six  months.  Biff  I 
cataloff  showinff  complete  line  of  Star  Bara  I 

Equipment  also  sent  free.  •— - — 7 - " 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY  V&ATfe/  (47) 

3893  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  III. 


STARCH  NE 


1812. 


THE  RURA-I>  NEW-YORKER 


1107 


M  X  L i  BL 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.91  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  four  cents  in  26-cent  zone. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 

for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


KEEPING  MILK  SWEET. 

On  page  1033,  A.  E.  Proctor,  writing  of 
the  “Massachusetts  Milk  Situation,”  says 
that  some  milk  is  72  hours  old  when  it 
arrives  in  Boston.  I  am  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  ship  whole  milk  to  Galveston,  Tex. 
As  I  have  to  keep  the  night's  milk  over 
until  morning,  I  find  it  impossible  to  have 
it  reach  Galveston  sweet.  Will  you  inform 
me  what  the  chemical  is  that  will  keep 
milk  sweet  for  72  hours,  also  the  amount 
to  use  per  gallon  ?  l.  m. 

Texas. 

No  chemicals  are  used ;  it  is  illegal  to 

use  them,  and  justly  so.  Some  of  the 
stuff  used  for  this  purpose  is  also  used 
for  embalming.  The  milk  described  was 
clean  milk,  kept  on  ice  constantly— and 
that  is  the  right  way  to  keep  milk.  If 
you  try  to  use  chemicals  you  will  get  your¬ 
self  into  great  trouble  and  do  injury  to 
your  customers. 


THE  TWO  GREAT  MILK  COMPANIES. 

Price  Variations. — There  are  a  good 
many  stories  going  about  the  price  of  milk 
as  offered  by  the  different  dealers.  I  have 
traced  some  of  these,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  a  very  close 
following  of  one  price  by  nearly  all  the 
dealers.  In  our  section  the  Bordens  and 
the  Sheffields  are  the  ones  commonly 
quoted.  When  traced  out  the  two  con¬ 
cerns  are  practically  in  accord  in  respect 
to  price.  In  two  of  these  creameries  op¬ 
erated  by  these  two  companies,  not  more 
than  10  miles  apart,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Sheffields  were  paying  more  money. 
Upon  investigating  it  was  found  that  their 
prices  were  identical,  with  the  exception 
of  a  barn  score  on  the  part  of  the  Bor¬ 
dens,  giving  10  cents  extra  to  all  who 
reached  68  points  in  the  score.  The  Shef¬ 
fields  did  not  at  first  give  any  bonus  for 
better  conditions.  When  the  new  prices 
came  out  this  Fall  the  Sheffields  gave  the 
10  cents  for  the  Winter  for  barn  score 
and  in  addition  they  offered  three  cents  a 
point  for  all  milk  testing  over  4.1  per  cent. 
While  they  were  off  the  barn  score  last 
Summer,  they  have  that  now  and  have 
added  the  test.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
test  is  worth  much,  because  not  many  of 
the  dairies  will  reach  4.1  per  cent,  per¬ 
haps  not  any  of  them,  but  if  they  do  then 
the  Sheffields  are  Chat  much  ahead.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  competition 
between  these  creameries.  In  the  most  re¬ 
cent  schedule  the  prices  and  conditions 
are  precisely  the  same,  except  for  the  test, 
which  will  amount  to  very  little. 

Another  System. — In  another  locality 
the  two  companies  are  compared  in  another 
way.  It  is  a  region  of  higher  testing  milk. 
The  Borden  company  have  adopted  4.1  per 
cent  as  their  basis,  and  the  Sheffields  have 
4.5.  The  former  company  pays  in  that 
territory  four  cents  a  point  on  test  and 
the  latter  use  three  cents.  If  we  figure 
the  Boiden  price  up  to  4.5  milk  on  the 
schedule  they  have  adopted  and  add  the 
10  cents  for  barn  score,  it  makes  October 
milk  bring  $1.90  a  hundred,  while  the 
Sheffields  pay  $1.95 ;  and  if  we  compute 
4.1  milk  on  the  Sheffield  scale  it  makes 
it  worth  $1.79  against  the  Bordens  $1.80, 
if  the  10  cents  score  is  included.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bordens  are  ahead 
by  a  very  small  margin  so  far  as  these 
items  are  concerned.  The  margin  is  too 
small  to  cut  much  figure,  but  the  prices 
are  so  stated  that  some  people  are  credit¬ 
ing  the  Sheffields  with  being  more  generous. 
Should  the  milk  test  less  than  four  per 
cent,  I  have  been  told  that  the  Sheffields 
still  take  off  the  three  cents  a  point,  while 
the  Borticns  do  not.  If  this  is  true,  the 
difference  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the 
Bordens.  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  find 
excuses  for  the  Borden  company,  for  I 
regard  them  as  tending  too  much  to  cut 
prices,  hut  we  must  not  think  that  another 
company  is  really  more  generous.  They 
each  pay  what  they  think  they  must  pay 
to  get  the  milk.  Personally  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  Sheffields  cut  for  a 
test  under  four  per  cent  anywhere,  as  I 
know  they  do  not  in  territory  where  low- 
testing  cows  are  the  rule.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  Bordens  in  all 
particulars  that  I  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
serve.  I  am  inclined  to  give  them  credit 
for  more  instruction  and  less  of  the  “big 
club”  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
farmers,  as  regards  methods,  care,  etc.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  managers  or  inspectors,  but  I  hardly 
think  so,  for  some  of  the  Borden  managers 
are  exceptionally  fine  men. 

A  Powerful  Company. — While  discuss¬ 
ing  this  question,  I  am  minded  to  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  I  am  afraid  of 
the  Bordens.  They  are  strong  and  seem 
to  be  growing  stronger.  It  is  only  14 
years  since  they  had  but  15  creameries, 
I  am  told.  They  are  now  reported  to  own 
and  control  over  200.  They  seem  to  have 
driven  out  of  business  many  concerns  in 
New  York  and  adjoining  cities,  and  they 
have  entered  other  cities  and  are  selling 
milk  there.  It  appears  to  be  their  object 
to  get  control  of  the  entire  retail  business 
in  the  East,  if  not  a  larger  territory.  Most 
other  companies  do  not  seem  to  dare  to 
pay  higher  prices,  and  are  afraid  to  enter 
into  competition  where  they  will  hurt  the 
Borden  company.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  the  Bordens  to  get  in  position  to  crush 
competitors.  The  Standard  Oil  was  able  to 
destroy  competition  by  crushing  the  smaller 
concerns.  Rockefeller  said  that  the  splen¬ 
did  rose  was  made  to  reach  its  perfection 
by  the  gardener  picking  off  the  other  roses. 
So  the  oil  company  reached  its  great  pro¬ 
portions  by  the  destruction  of  competing 
firms.  Will  the  milk  business  be  thus  “im¬ 
proved"?  H.  H.  L. 


Cows,  $50  to  $75 ;  butter,  30  cents  a 
pound  ;  butter  fat,  30  cents  ;  eggs,  30  cents 
a  dozen  ;  Winter  apples,  75  cents  a  bushel ; 
Winter  pears,  50  cents  (Kieffers)  ;  potatoes, 
40 ;  wheat,  $1  ;  rye,  75 :  barley.  50 ;  oats, 
30 ;  clover  seed,  $8 ;  old  corn,  70 ;  choice 
Timothy  hay,  $12  a  ton ;  clover  hay,  $8 ; 
fat  hogs,  $8.25  per  100;  fat  cattle,  $7.50 
per  100.  j.  m.  s. 

Elida,  O. 

Butter  is  selling  from  28  to  30  cents ; 
potatoes,  30  to  35  cents  a  bushel.  The 
farmers  report  a  good  crop.  Hay,  $12  to 
$16  a  ton.  Oats,  45  cents ;  they  are  a 
poor  crop  in  this  county.  Hogs,  $8,  alive, 
and  $11,  dressed,  per  100  pounds.  Hops 
sold  at  25  cents  a  pound.  There  is  not 
much  wheat  raised  here.  e.  w. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  sends  us  a  color  score  card  showing 
different  proportions  of  white  mixed  with 
yellow.  Thus  far  it  has  been  difficult  to 
establish  a  color  standard  to  show  how 
much  color  should  be  permitted  in  oleo. 
Such  a  standard  has  now  been  arranged 
and  a  new  law  based  upon  it  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  This  describes  “an  imitation  of 
yellow  butter”  as  a  tint  having  less  than 
55  per  cent  white. 

“Samples  of  butter  from  TTnicfeiu  herds 
from  seven  different  States  made  in  April 
of  this  year  and  known  to  be  free  from 
artificial  coloring  ranged  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  white,  the  average  being  36.4 
per  cent.  Three  samples  of  butter  from 
Ayrshire  cows  ranged  from  27  to  42  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  35.3  per  cent.” 

In  this  section  most  farms  are  worked 
to  produce  milk  which  is  sold  to  the  Rose¬ 
mary  Creamery  Company  at  Adams.  At 
present  the  price  is  $1.65  per  100  pounds; 
there  being  no  competition  within  five 
miles  of  creamery,  it  really  rules  the  price. 
Some  people  claim  that  more  calves  are 

shipped  here  each  week  than  from  any 

other  station  in  the  State  ;  they  bring  now 

7%  to  eight  cents  per  pound;  old  cows, 

$15  to  $20  each  ;  bulls,  three  to  four  cents 
per  pound.  Dairy  cows  coming  fresh  next 
Spring,  from  $35  to  $50  ;  Springers,  from 
$50  up.  Not  many  hogs  kept  here.  Good 
horses  are  high,  from  $175  to  $300.  A 
great  many  Western  horses  shipped  here 
last  Spring.  Hay  sells  delivered  at  village 
for  $18  ;  good  oat  straw,  $10.  No  grain  or 
corn  sold-  to  speak  of.  Grain  and  corn 
were  a  very  small  crop,  with  a  few  good 
fields  of  silage  corn ;  about  half  as  much 
in  silos  as  last  year.  The  little  butter 
that  is  made  here  brings  34  cents  a  pound, 
retail ;  eggs,  32  cents  per  dozen.  Large 
yield  of  potatoes,  selling  at  50  cents  a 
bushel.  w.  b. 

Adams,  N.  Y. 


Some  of  the  most  fashionable  New  York 
restaurants  have  started  to  make  an  extra 
charge  of  10  cents  for  bread  and  butter 
served  with  a  meal,  which  has  always  been 
free.  They  say  they  can  no  longer  afford 
this  extra,  though  prices  of  dishes  are 
higher  and  portions  smaller  than  in  former 
years.  Perhaps  it  was  economy  that  com¬ 
pelled  some  of  the  high-priced  restaurants 
to  serve  the  lowest  grade  of  manufacturing 
milk  for  25  cents  a  glass,  according  to 
charges  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health. 


Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

The  average  of  prices  paid  to  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  articles  specified, 
on  October  15,  1912,  with  comparisons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  are  shown  below  : 


Beef  cattle,  per  100 

lbs. 

Oct.  15, 
1912. 

.$  5.36 

Oct.  15, 
1911. 

$  4.32 

Veal  calves,  per  100 

lbs. 

.  6.90 

6.15 

Ilogs,  per  100  lbs.  .  . 

.  7.70 

6.09 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs. 

.  4. 1 9 

3.68 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs. 

•  •  •  • 

.  5.42 

4.68 

Milch  cows,  each... 

.  47.30 

42.69 

Horses  . 

.140.00 

137.00 

Wool,  unwashed,  per 

lb. 

.185 

.155 

Honey,  comb,  per  lb 

•  •  •  • 

.136 

.137 

Milk,  per  gallon..., 

.231 

.213 

Apples,  per  bu . 

.61 

.66 

Peaches,  per  bu .  . .  . 

.  1.05 

1.31 

Pears,  per  bu . 

Beans,  per  bu . 

.83 

.97 

.  2.34 

2.27 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs 

.  1.08 

1.58 

Onions,  per  bu . 

.85 

1.02 

Tomatoes,  per  bu.  .  . 

.62 

Peanuts,  per  lb.... 

.047 

.046 

Hops,  per  lb . 

900 

.378 

Broom  corn,  per  ton 

•  •  •  • 

.  10.4n 

121.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bu. . 

.80 

.86 

Market  Prices  for  Honey. 

The  price  of  clover  comb  honey  is 
quoted  at  15  to  10  cents;  extracted 
(seemingly  the  same  kind),  at  8%  to  9% 
cents.  Why  is  this  so  much  cheaper? 

Maine.  i.  k. 

Comb  honey  is  expensive  to  handle,  and 
often  damaged  by  rough  usage  in  transit. 
Hence,  comb  that  reaches  market  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  must  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  cost  of  handling  and  any 
damage.  Another  reason  is  that  extracted 
may  contain  a  considerable  mixture  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  bulk  honey,  coming  in 
large  casks  from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
warm  countries.  This  is  often  candied  and 
mixed  with  foreign  matter.  When  melted 
and  clarified  it  does  fairly  well,  but  it  J's 
a  mixture  and  lacks  the  distinctive  and 
delicate  flavor  of  comb  honey.  All  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  is  not  of  this  type,  some 
being  pur#  buckwheat,  clover,  basswood, 
etc.,  extracted  for  convenience  in  handling, 
but  it  is  not  equal  in  flavor  to  comb  honey. 


Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  trainioad. 

THE  MEADER- ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM 

FOD  CAT  IP 

Three  GUERNSEY  Bulls 

6-8  months  old,  out  of  good  cows,  and 
sired  by  Glen  Auric  of  Pinehurst,  whose 
dam  made  605  lbs.  butter  one  year. 

W.  H.  MINER,  Chazy,  New  York 


Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 

PRICES 


SO  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 


The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
In  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas¬ 
ter  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1J4  to  40 horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages., 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well:  testing. heating.lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  triaL  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  “How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 

f:ine,”  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
aetory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1 


The  WITTE 
Outs  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALLAMUCHY  FARM 


offers 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

AT  FARMERS*  PRICES 

They  are  weP  grown  and  from  six  to  ten  months 
old,  out  of  official  tested  dams  and  by  hull  whose 
dam  lias  record  of  over  30  lbs.  as  a  four-year-oid. 
4<  fat.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 


40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Noy.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 

High  Gradesaud  will  please  you. 

BEI.L  PHONH  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  K.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


50  Grade  Holsteins 

An  entire  dairy  of  50  large,  tine  cows,  all  young, 
nicely  marked  and  extra  heavy  milkers.  Tu¬ 
berculin  tested.  Price,  $100.60  each. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  DAIRIES 
IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  ail  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

HAVE  SIX  THOROUGHBRED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

from  throe  to  six  months  old,  from  selected  stock. 
Also  some  very  fine  grade  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS. 
P.  B.  McLennan,  412  Court  House,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


ONTARIO  MYNHEER  CORNUCOPIA 

Holstein  bull,  born  Aug.  10;  rich  breeding;  well 
marked.  Price,  $50  for  quick  sale.  Send  for  pedi¬ 
gree  and  details.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f0o%s\V^u! 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CAD  CAI  C — Herd  Reg.  Jersey  Cattle,  established 
run  vHLC  1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 
have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  bull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling — do  not  have  competent  help.  Come  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will  be  given  with  each  pur¬ 
chase.  -  J.  ALDUS  HERR.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Jersey  Bull  Calves 
you  can  afford  to 
buy.  Superior  dairy  clanis.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON.  007  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls  and  Hampshire  Pigs 

Pi'ices  reasonable.  J.  H.  ZIEGLER,  Rowenna,  Pa. 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  fliWli,?  kw 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  96.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SA1  F-GUEKNSEY  Yearling  BULL. 

I  VII  vHl.k  First  premium  at  Perry  Fair.  Extra 
fine  individual.  High  A.  R.  breeding.  $100.  Photo 
and  pedigree.  TABER  &  MIGN1N,  Castile,  N.  Y, 


Berkshires—Sheldoncroft — Jerseys 

Cows  on  authenticated  test.  Young  Bulls  for  sale. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  either  sex.  True  to  type.  $10,00. 

AYRSHIRES 

We  have  a  small  but  select  Ayrshire  herd  for  sale. 
Head  of  herd  sired  by  HorrieTs  .Majestic  No.  lOuOO. 
Address  for  prices.  Sheldoucroit  Supt.,  Silver  Lake.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiir 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  auu  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


S  W 1 1ST  DE3 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  lipst 
all-round  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned, Ionic  bodied, 
vigorous,  proliiic.  Monc 
unsurpassed.  Choice ofl'er- 
Insranow.  Pigs  vaccinated 
with  serum  at  cost 
when  desired.  Wrltetoday 

catalog.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Meerestown,  N.  J. 


Large  Yorkshires-  Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


50-BERKSH IRES-5Q 

Harland’s  Lad  No.  140390  heads  the  herd. 

Herman’s  Peggy  2d,  133723  has  farrowed  14  pigs. 
Mistress  Mollie,  154919  lias  farrowed  12,  and  Mistress 
Polly  2d,  farrowed  11.  They  are  big  boned  and 
of  good  form,  and  they  surely  are  prolific. 

I  have  been  15  years  trying  to  got Berkshires  that 
were  as  prolific  as  ordinary  scrub  hogs,  and  now  I 
have  succeeded. 

Pigs  will  be  sold  for  $10.00  each,  while  they  last. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berry  ton  Duke's 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at. 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  hall- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  in¬ 
ternational,  and  other  hoars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES. 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  laie.  toser- 
vice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Pioprietor,  Marhletlale.  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups.Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pn. 


Chester  White  Young  Sow  Pigs,  Boar  Pigs, 

trios,  at  $5,  $4  and  $12.  Thorobred  8  weeks 
old.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  10  weeks  old.  A  few  good  ones. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


HOGS  and  POULTRY-S'iS/^;;: 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio. 


0  1  p  >o  of  Superior  Quality— 17choice young 
•  I.  l».  0  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FKJEI)  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Midi. 


A  Few  Choice  O.  I.  C.  Shoats  for  Sale. 
It.  E.  EBE Alt,  TUNKHANNOCK,  FA. 


SHELDDN  FARM  registered. Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  .  Service  Boars  Best  of  breeding 
C.  E.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  PIGS 


-PEDIGREED.  *13  per  pair. 
Sereno  O.  AVeeks,  DeGraff,  O. 


SHEEP 


20 Registered  Delaine  Rams—  Best  breeding  and 
-■■■  - -qnahty.  Also  ewes.  Far¬ 

mers’  prices.  J.  C.  Weatherby  &  Son,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale?^ 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


(C  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  CDVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 


PHR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sii-e.  Price 
0  right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHROPSH  IRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality. 

W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


TTTNK  The  leading  breed  for  early 

*■  OIlEilYr  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 

Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  audL  Ferrets 


PR  SALE-HIGH  CLASS  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIELS.  Box 

126,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  DREAMLAND  KENNELS,  Reg. 


Pfil  I  IP  PIIDC— Tlie  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

UULLIE.  rUfO  laud  Ponies.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pedigreed  English  BEAGLES. 

Good  hunters:  not  gun  shy.  Also  pedigreed 
Pups.  GARRETT’S  KENNELS,  Westchester,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALEiK”fe1£?K 


catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0, 


HORSES 


Percberou  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sain 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefteld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell.  O., 
on  Penna.  R.li.,  30  miles  north  of  Yroungstown,  O. 


CM  C-TEAM  OF  YOUNG,  SOUND 
MULES,  four  and  five  years  old. 
Price,  $500.00.  Will  exchange  toward  Pereheron 
mares.  Address,  J.  R.  BAUGH,  Middlegrove,  N.  Y. 


qpOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


PrnrillfPr^  ,<>r  New  York  City  market 
1IUUUOC1A  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Registered 

'  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

27.3  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  16  65  lbs.  of  best  com¬ 
mercial  butter  per  week  was  the  average  yield  of  5,074 
purebred  Holsteins  (one-half  being  heifers)  tested  by 
experiment  stations  from  May,  1911,  to  May,  1912. 

With  cows  of  this  kind,  dairying  becomes  a  profitable 
business  and  the  sale  of  superfluous  stock  nets  a  substan¬ 
tial  additional  profit. 

Holsteins  are  unequaled  in  their  ability  to  convert  feed 
into  milk.  They  are  strong,  hardy  and  sure  to  produco 
healthy  calves.  They  are  the  most  profitable  breed  from 
every  point  of  view. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS*N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec  y.  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Part  III. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  before  us  as  farmers,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  business 
hen  and  the  dairy  cow.  The  average 
Orange  County  farmer  keeps  about  25 
cows.  I  am  not  going  to  advise  you 
to  abandon  your  cows.  The  adaptability 
of  Orange  County  soil  and  climate  to 
dairying  is  too  well  established  for  that. 
1  shall  rather  advise  you  to  add  an 
extra  man  and  woman,  or  man  and  boy, 
to  your  working  force,  and  add  20  or 
25  such  units  of  the  business  hen  to 
your  equipment,  each  unit  to  contain 
250  hens.  The  extra  man  can  take  care 
of  the  hens  and  the  woman  or  boy  can 
clean  and  pack  the  eggs,  provided  you 
do  not  already  have  some  one  in  the 
family  who  could  do  it.  Instead  of 
selling  milk,  and  robbing  your  farm  of 
needed  fertility  with  every  can  of  milk, 
separate  the  cream  from  the  skimmed 
milk.  Sell  the  cream,  either  in  the  form 
of  gilt-edged  butter  or  of  sweet  cream. 
If  the  former,  then  you  can  bid  the 
city  milk  inspectors  a  polite  good-bye 
and  run  your  own  farm  in  your  own 
way  again.  The  skim-milk  can  be  util¬ 
ized  at  home  as  food  and  drink  for  the 
hens.  I  know  of  nothing  that  equals 
it  to  stimulate  egg  production,  or  quick 
growth  in  young  chickens.  You  may 
not  get  so  much  cash  for  the  cream  or 
butter  as  you  could  for  the  whole  milk, 
but  the  chances  are  that  you  will  in 
this  way  make  a  profit  of  $1.25  or  $1.50 
per  hen,  instead  of  $1.  Figure  out  for 
3'ourself  what  this  means  for  a  flock 
of  5,000  or  6,000  hens.  A  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  milk  means  at  least  two 
heavy  loads  to  market  with  a  slow- 
moving  team.  More  likely  it  means  10 
or  15  smaller  loads  on  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  days.  A  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
eggs  and  butter  means  one  light  load 
in  a  spring  wagon  or  automobile.  You 
can  count  on  such  a  load  at  least  every 
other  day  during  most  of  the  year  from 


chickens  from  three  crates  of  eggs  to 
stock  a  house,  and  raised  them  to  10 
■weeks  of  age  at  a  cost  for  feed  and 
coal  of  seven  cents  per  bird,  raising 
from  90  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of 
them.  At  that  age  you  can  remove  the 
brooder  and  install  the  perches,  and 
your  income  will  begin  from  the  sale 
of  squab  broilers.  After  10  to  12  weeks 
of  further  feeding  of  the  pullets  your 
income  from  eggs  should  begin.  I  have 
had  a  flock  of  250  hens  lay  eggs  enough 
in  60  days  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  kept.,  when 
sold  as  market  eggs,  with  just  such  care 
as  I  have  indicated. 

I  do  not  advise  you  to  build  20  houses 
at  the  start  unless  you  are  already  an 
expert  poultryman.  Some  of  you  will 
not  take  kindly  to  the  work,  and  would 
make  a  failure  of  it.  With  one  set  of 
incubators  you  can  start  four  or  five 
flocks  a  year  from  March  to  September, 
and  by  the  time  the  first  ones  get  too 
old  for  profitable  laying  you  will  have  a 
full  equipment.  There  is  wealth  enough 
in  our  land.  Let  the  business  hen  set 
some  of  it  in  motion  from  the  pockets 
of  those  in  our  cities  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  new-laid  eggs  and  broil¬ 
ers,  towards  the  pockets  of  our  farm¬ 
ers.  Thus  will  she  help  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm  and  turn  the  tide 
of  population  from  city  to  country. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


Infected  Udder. 

I  own  a  three-year-old  Jersey,  came  in 
fresh  latter  part  of  August.  I  could  never 
dry  her  up.  She  is  such  a  heavy  milker 
she  milked  right  up  until  she  dropped  her 
calf.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  brought  her 
in  from  the  orchard  to  milk  and  1  noticed 
her  udder  swollen  as  big  as  a  pail ;  on  the 
end  of  one  hind  teat  I  noticed  something 
like  a  spider  bite.  I  used  a  proprietary 
medicine,  raw  linseed  oil  and  finally  cam¬ 
phorated  oil.  That  brought  the  swelling 
all  down.  Ever  since  that  morning  the 
milk  out  of  one  hind  teat  is  stringy,  a 
yellow,  oily  look,  and  as  it  looks  now 
that  teat  is  drying  up.  I  milk  her  out  on 
that  teat  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  is 
not  garget ;  she  had  no  caked  bag.  The 
cow  is  a  pet,  gets  the  best  of  care,  four 
quarts  of  gluten  per  day,  good  pasture, 
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your  farm.  If  a  business  man  or  manu¬ 
facturer  sees  a  chance  to  double  his 
business  and  treble  his  profits  without 
moving  from  the  present  location,  is  he 
slow  in  grasping  it?  True,  it  means  a 
little  more  investment  of  capital,  but 
most  of  you  can  manage  that.  People 
have  made  the  mistake  too  long  of 
thinking  that  the  poultry  business  can 
be  successfully  handled  with  little  or 
no  capital. 

Are  average  Orange  County  far  s 
growing  more  productive  or  the  re¬ 
verse?  Last  June  I  took  a  trip  from 
Middletown  to  Newburgh  by  way  of 
Campbell  Hall,  and  back  by  way  of 
Greycourt  and  Goshen.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  were  ideal  for  the 
growth  of  grass,  yet  I  was  astounded 
not  to  see  even  one  decent  field  of 
grass  on  the  whole  trip.  What  has 
become  of  the  once  boasted  fertile  fields 
of  the  county?  They  have  gone  to  the 
city  on  the  milk  train.  Has  the  equiva¬ 
lent  gone  into  your  bank  account?  I 
fear  not.  I  believe  that  on  most  Orange 
County  farms  where  25  cows  and  milk 
production  results  in  a  bare  living  and 
a  discontented  farmer  a  judicious  use 
of  the  business  hen  along  with  the 
dairy  cow,  for  butter  or  cream  and  egg 
production,  will  result  in  a  profit  of 
$3,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  a  contented 
farmer,  and  bumper  crops  wherever  the 
poultry  manure  is  applied. 

How  can  it  be  that  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  profits  of  milk  production 
and  egg  production?  I  call  attention  to 
a  few  reasons.  First : — The  cow  has  to 
be  milked  while  the  hen  “milks  herself,” 
so  to  speak,  as  I  said.  Second : — The 
cost  of  distribution  is  much  greater 
with  milk  than  with  eggs.  More  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  finds  its  way  ordi¬ 
narily  to  the  egg  producer.  Third : — 
Milk  and  eggs  are  both  made  from 
much  the  same  kinds  of  food.  The 
market  price  of  a  pound  of  dry  matter 
in  the  form  of  eggs,  at  the  farm,  is  at 
least  five  times  as  much  as  for  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  milk.  The  water  costs 
nothing.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
capital  to  get  started  after  your  house 
is  up.  I  have  frequently  hatched  enough 


and  corn  fodder  at  night,  and  stabled  in 
barn  at  night.  I  gave  her  Epsom  salts 
and  glauber  salts.  h.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

Infective  matters  entered  the  udder  by 
way  of  the  teat  and  the  sore  was  the  prob¬ 
able  source  of  the  germs.  Such  cases  are 
common  where  a  milking  tube  is  used 
without  proper  sterilization.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  quarter  may  be  saved  by 
once  daily  swabbing  out  the  inside  of  the 
teat  by  means  of  a  new,  clean  pipestem 
cleaning  brush  dipped  in  a  warm,  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  boric  acid.  The  brush 
may  be  inserted  several  times  at  each 
operation,  cleansing  it  in  hot  water  each 
time.  Also  immerse  the  teat  in  the  hot  solu¬ 
tion  at  each  operation.  Massage  the 
quarter  thoroughly  three  times  a  day  and 
at  night  rub  well  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and  three 
parts  sweet  oil.  Instantly  cease  using  the 
brush  if  it  seems  to  aggravate  the  condi¬ 
tion  present.  It  must  be  very  carefully 
and  judiciously  used.  a.  s.  a. 


Swelling  on  Heifer’s  Jaw. 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  eight  months  old 
which  came  in  the  barn  at  night  after  a 
rain  breathing  quite  hard,  also  slightly 
swollen  underjaws.  Breathing  was  all 
right  in  morning  but  jaws  swollen  worse. 
She  eats  and  is  all  right  in  other  ways : 
has  been  this  way  for  three  weeks.  I 
have  been  bathing  with  vinegar  and  salt¬ 
peter.  but  do  not  reduce  it  much.  What 
would  you  advise?  l.  p. 

Maine. 

Stop  bathing  the  enlargement.  Clip  off 
the  hair  and  rub  in  some  iodine  ointment 
each  other  day,  or  rub  in  10  per  cent 
iodine  petrogen  once  daily.  If  the  swell¬ 
ing  softens  it  will  have  to  be  opened  for 
liberation  of  pus,  but  it  would  be  best 
to  have  the  cutting  done  by  a  veterinarian. 

_  A.  S.  A. 


Boils. 

My  mare  has  something  like  boils  (one 
on  back,  breast  and  over  right  eve),  which 
seem  to  have  a  hard  place  in  them.  They 
have  been  on  her  a  month  or  more  and 
I  have  done  everything  I  know.  She  is 
in  foal  and  nursing  one  five  months  old. 
What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case? 

Virginia.  c.  E.  J. 

Paint  the  boils  with  tincture  of  iodine 
each  other  day  until  they  disappear  or 
soften.  If  they  soften  open  them  freely 
for  evacuation  of  pus  and  then  swab 
with  the  tincture  once  daily  until  healed. 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that"  they  are  boils, 
however,  for  they  may  be  little  fibroid 
tumors  without  presence  of  pus,  and  if 
that  is  so  they  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
wounds  treated  with  antiseptics  until 
healed.  You  should  have  given  us  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  condition  pres¬ 
ent.  a.  s.  A. 


At  50c  per  garment  and  $  1 .00  per  union  suit  “Hanes”  is 
positively  the  biggest  underwear  value  in  the  United  States. 

Men  have  been  so  accustomed  to  pay  $  1 .00  per  gar¬ 
ment  for  underwear  that  they  can  scarcely  understand 
how  “Hanes”  have  crowded  so  much  value  into  their 
product  to  sell  at  50c  per  garment.  All  we  want  you 
to  do  is  to  examine  “Hanes”  Underwear  at  your 
local  dealer’s — you’ll  marvel  at  the  quality. 


50C  Ganaent  |1 


Per 

Union  Suit 


Note  these  features.  The  elastic  collarette  specially  put  on  to  fit  the  neck 
snugly  and  prevent  gaping.  The  improved  cuffs  firmly  knit  on  shirt  to  hug  the 
wrist  and  cannot  flare  out.  Shoulders  reinforced  with  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
across  the  wale  to  prevent  stretching  and  dropping  down. 


If  our  mills  weren’t  right  in  cotton  land,  if  we  did  not  buy  our  raw  materials  direct  in  large 
quantities — if  we  did  not  specialize  on  one  grade  of  underwear  only,  “Hanes”  would  cost 
you  $  1 .00  per  garment  instead  of  50c. 


If  you  can’t  find  the  “Hanes”  dealer 
in  your  town,  be  sure  and  write  us. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


This  label  in 
every  garment 


Buy  none 
without  it 


_  _  ELAST/C  fiC/V/T 

Undeeweab 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  FrIceA. 

iNGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  canned  by  paintr 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
Tree  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Caras,  Write  me.  DO 
IT  HOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

8.  W.  (ngersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Broeklyn,  R.V. 

SWE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

_  tROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 

HI  725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


MONARCH 

CIDER 

Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  gre 
strength, 
alt  sizes. 

Write  for 
FREE  cat¬ 
alog  today, 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers,  Saw 

Mills£7Get 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHV.C0..609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  Moth 


You  Can  Earn  SI0  a  Day  With  This  Rig 

Gasoline  Engines  from  two  to  twelve  horsepower. 
Pumping  Engines,  Saw  Tables,  24-inch  circular 
saws,  $4.50;  26-iucli,  $5.25.  Catalogue  It,  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


6 -Horsepower  Sawing 

"•‘"•'$195 


Strong  and  Durable 


For  Fishing, 
Camping, 
and  Hard 
Use  Under  All 
Conditions . 


Give  steady,  bright  light.  Easy  to  Light. 
Easy  to  clean  and  rewick.  Don’t  Smoke. 
Don’t  blow  out  in  the  wind.  Don’t  Leak. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

EVERYWHERE  .  „  D  . 

Albany  Boston 

Buffalo  New  York 


1912. 
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THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  fifty-first  week  of  the  contest  ended 
October  22.  The  falling  off  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion  continues,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The 
drop  this  week  is  146  eggs ;  the  total  for 
the  week  being  only  692.  In  very  many 
pens  only  one  or  two  are  laying.  In  11 
pens  no  eggs  were  laid  at  all,  and  nine  of 
the  11  were  pens  of  White  Leghorns.  The 
White  Wyandottes  are  making  the  best 
showing  as  Fall  layers  of  any  breed.  Their 
pen  average  exceeds  any  other,  and  they 
also  furnish  the  highest  score  for  the  week. 
W.  B.  Candee’s  White  Wyandottes  laid  21, 
every  pullet  in  the  pen  laying.  The  record 
is  5-4-6-1-5.  E.  S.  Edgerton's  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  take  the  second  place, 
with  a  score  of  20.  Their  individual  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  week  was  4-3-3-5-5.  These  two 
pens  were  the  only  ones  out  of  the  98 
pens  where  every  pullet  in  the  pen  laid 
during  the  week.  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
Wyandottes  tried  hard  this  week  to  catch 
up  to  Yost’s  White  Leghorns ;  four  of  the 
Wyandottes  laid  19  eggs.  Of  Yost's  pen 
only  three  laid,  producing  nine  eggs ;  so 
the  White  Wyandottes  gained  10,  leaving 
Yost’s  birds  only  six  eggs  ahead.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  White  Wyandottes 
would  beat  the  White  Leghorns,  and  win 
the  contest.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
Wyandottes  have  come  to  the  front  by 
good  Fall  laying.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
characteristic,  as  every  egg  laid  during 
October,  November  and  December  is  worth 
two  eggs  laid  at  other  seasons.  The  total 
scores  of  the  leading  pens  to  date  are  as 
follows  : 

F.  G.  Yost,  White  Leghorns . 1,059 

Beulah  Farm,  White  Wyandottes . 1,053 

Marwood  Farm,  White  Leghorns . 1,031 

Toms  Poultry  Farm.  White  Leghorns..  967 
Thomas  Barron's,  White  Leghorns . . . .  971 
Cullencross  Farms,  White  Leghorns.  .  .  970 
Frederick  Peasley,  White  Leghorns...  962 

Susie  Abbott,  White  Leghorns .  939 

White  Rose  Farm,  White  Leghorns...  918 

Geo.  II.  Schmidt,  Buff  Leghorns .  932 

W.  B.  Caudee,  White  Wyandottes .  916 

R.  J.  Walden,  Barred  Rocks .  913 

H.  P.  Deming’s,  It.  I.  Reds .  911 

These  are  the  only  pens  that  have  laid 
900  or  over. 

Geo.  H.  Schmidt’s  Buff  Leghorns  laid  18 
eggs  during  the  week,  and  five  pens  laid  17 
eggs  each. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Barron  had  the  ill-fortune  to  lose 
two  birds  of  his  pen  of  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  In  all  probability  they  would  have 
won  the  contest.  For  several  months  his 
four  birds  have  been  competing  with  five  in 
the  other  pens,  yet  the  four  are  only  88 
eggs  behind  the  leader  now.  These  Eng¬ 
lish  birds  have  very  large  combs,  and  com¬ 
ing  over  to  this  colder  climate  they  suf¬ 
fered  last  Winter  with  the  cold.  Several 
times  their  combs  and  wattles  were  frozen, 
and  the  attendants  worked  some  of  the 
time  night  and  day,  rubbing  combs  with 
carbolated  vaseline,  and  doing  all  it  was 
possible  to  do  to  keep  them  from  being 
frozen.  Yet  these  birds  laid  right  along  in 
open-front  houses  in  the  coldest  Winter  in 
20  years,  without  even  a  drop  curtain  in 
front  of  the  roosts  at  night.  They  outlaid 
all  the  other  pens  of  any  breed,  and  held 
the  lead  until  some  time  after  two  of  their 
number  had  died.  But  four  against  five 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  the  American 
pens  took  the  lead.  Mr.  Barron  is  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  enters  this  second  contest 
with  another  pen,  and  four  other  pens  from 
England  are  also  entered.  Entries  for  the 
second  contest  are  now  closed,  every  pen  is 
filled,  and  scores  of  applicants  will  have 
their  entry  fees  returned,  geo.  a.  cosghove. 


Dry  Mash  Without  Beef  Scrap. 

Will  you  give  a  good  dry  mash  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens  that  are  fed  three  pounds  of 
green  cut  bone  per  100  hens  per  day? 
Most  dry  mash  mixtures  contain  beef  scrap, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  use  this. 

H.  w.  c. 

When  green  cut  bone  is  regularly  fed  to 
laying  fowls,  meat  in  any  other  form  may 
be  omitted  from  their  rations.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  any  stated  formula 
in  making  up  a  mash,  but  the  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts,  middlings  and  bran,  should  form  the 
basis  of  it,  and  to  these  should  be  added 
such  feeds  as  cornmeal,  gluten,  buckwheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  oil  meal,  etc.  As 
seasoning,  one-half  pound  of  salt  to  each 
hundred  pounds  of  mash  is  desirable.  A 
good  mash  mixture  may  be  made  up  of  200 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  [rounds  of  corn- 
meal,  100  pounds  of  wheat  middlings  or 
of  “Red  dog,’’  and  100  pounds  of  gluten. 
To  this  75  pounds  of  beef  scrap  should  be 
added  if  meat  in  some  other  form  is  not 
being  fed.  Buckwheat  middlings  are  a 
local  product  in  the  buckwheat  regions, 
and  where  available  should  replace  some 
one  of  the  other  more  expensive  feeds  like 
gluten.  The  poultryman,  like  the  dairy¬ 
man,  should  watch  the  feed  market  and 
learn  to  make  up  suitable  rations  from 
those  feeds  that  are  most  reasonable  in 
price.  _  M.  b.  o. 


Henhouse  Curtains  ;  Soy  Beans. 

1.  In  the  Spring  I  am  going  to  bnild  a 
small  henhouse  about  14  by  20  feet.  I 
wish  to  put  four  windows  into  the  front 

of  it,  two  covered  with  glass  and  two 
with  muslin.  Shall  I  have  to  pnt  a  cur¬ 
tain  between  the  muslin-covered  windows 
and  the  hens  at  night?  If  so,  how  far 
from  the  window  should  it  be  put?  2.  Do 
Soy  beans  make  good  hen  feed?  How 
should  they  be  fed?  L.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

1.  You  will  probably  have  no  need  for 
any  curtain  in  the  interior  of  a  small 
house,  such  as  you  expect  to  build.  When 
such  a  curtain  is  needed  to  protect  the 
fowls’  combs  from  freezing  in  zero 
weather  it  is  usually  placed  directly  in 
front  of  the  perches,  and  is  most  conveni¬ 
ently  fastened  to  a  hinged  frame  that  can 
be  hooked  up  against  the  rafters  during 
the  day,  and  at  all  times  in  moderate 
weather. 

2.  Soy  beans  are  very  rich  in  protein 
and  fat,  comparing  in  these  respects  with 
oil  meal,  though  even  richer  in  fat  than 
that  feed.  They  should  therefore  form 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ration,  and  if  the 
hens  decline  to  eat  them  whole  or  cracked, 


they  would  have  to  be  ground  and  fed  in 
the  mash.  The  writer  has  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  their  use,  but  has 
known  of  their  being  recommended  by 
others  as  a  good  feed  for  hens.  M.  B.  D. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

Farmers  complain  all  along  the  line  of 
poor  prices.  Their  crops  have  not  only 
been  heavy  enough  to  weaken  prices  very 
much,  but  in  many  directions  there  have 
been  bigger  yields  than  had  been  reckoned 
on  and  there  comes  up  in  consequence  the 
old  difficulty  of  the  buyers  refusing  stuff: 
on  some  technicality  when  it  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  early.  This  is  true  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  apples,  especially.  Some¬ 
times  so  much  fault  has  been  found  with 
apples  when  delivered  at  the  railroad  that 
the  loads  were  taken  home  again.  Early 
apples  did  well,  but  the  general  crop  is 
too  heavy,  and  it  is  not  of  as  good  qual¬ 
ity  as  was  expected.  I  have  to-day  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Albion 
by  trolley,  and  nine  miles  south  from 
Albion  by  wagon,  and  there  are  apples 
moving  in  great  amounts  everywhere,  with 
apparently  half  of  the  crop  on  the  ground 
as  windfalls,  unfit  to  barrel.  The  canning 
and  drying  factories  are  swamped  with 
them  at  mostly  prices  that  do  not  insure 
much  profit.  Iu  fact,  farmers  say  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  renters,  who  have  to 
do  all  the  work  and  divide  the  fruit  with 
owners,  to  come  out  iu  debt,  for  no  men 
are  to  be  had  for  less  than  $2  a  day.  The 
apple  buyers  have  been  very  wary  and 
many  farmers  are  storing  their  apples. 
Barrels  have  been  very  high,  and  even 
peach  baskets  doubled  in  price,  with  the 
railroads  at  last  refusing  to  take  them 
unless  the  baskets  had  covers  on.  Peaches 
sold  for  a  song  before  the  end.  I  bougbf 
in  Buffalo  Colorado  peaches,  considerably 
injured  by  cold  storage,  for  35  cents  a 
third-bushel  basket,  after  the  fruit  had 
been  assorted  here.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
man  who  raised  them. 

Another  crop  that  is  not  what  it  seems 
to  be  is  beans.  The  season  was  so  ca¬ 
pricious  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  bean  crop.  Ripening  was 
very  irregular  and  often  there  was  loss 
from  disease.  I  saw  a  man  pulling  his 
bean  crop  in  Niagara  County  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  30tli  of  October.  The  price 
has  been  nominally  pretty  high,  and  is  so 
now,  after  going  down  to  about  $2.30  here. 
This,  of  course,  means  perfect  beans,  but 
it  often  means  50  cents  a  bushel  dockage 
and  sometimes  more.  Some  buyers  exact 
62  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  all  have  a  way 
of  “shrinking”  the  loads  from  the  bad 
ones  taken  out  of  a  sample,  often  picking 
out  beans  that  are  raid  to  be  salable  to 
certain  food-producing  concerns.  Then 
there  is  a  charge  besides  for  picking  out 
the  rejected  beans,  after  which  the  buy¬ 
ers  sell  these  rejects  for  $20  a  ton.  The 
farmers  argue  that  these  beans  should  be 
returned  to  them,  but  all  the  remedy  they 
have  found  so  far  is  in  the  competition 
among  the  buyers.  Of  course  the  moral 
of  all  this  is  to  raise  beans  that  are  per¬ 
fect,  but  that  is  not  so  easy,  especially  in 
such  seasons  as  this  one  has  been. 

The  new  wheat  crop  looks  well  on  the 
ground  and  a  good  acreage  has  been  sowed.  1 
Cabbage  is  so  big  a  crop  that  it  sells  at 
about  a  tenth  of  last  year’s  prices. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 


No.  Cranking  Needed 
With  This  Engine 


DON’T  break  your  back  cranking  any  engine  when  you  can  get  this 
Electric  Starting  Woodpecker  that  starts  from  the  touch  of  a  but¬ 
ton — starts  as  easy  in  January  as  in  July.  The  07ily  successful 
starting  device  ever  attached  to  any  Farm  Engine.  Why  put  up  with 
the  hard  work  starting  an  engine  when  you  can  get  this  most  astounding 
labor  saver?  This  is  the  famous  engine  made  in  Middletown — known  by 
thousands  of  farmers  for  years.  If  you  have  any  notion  at  all  of  ever  using 
a  farm  power  engine,  write  us  at  once  for  our  free  book  telling  all  about 

The  Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER 


Every  Feature  a  Quality  Point 

Nowhere,  in  any  engine  can  you  find 
such  a  startling  array  of  strong  points. 
Yet  the  Woodpecker  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  engines.  Besides  elec¬ 
tric  starting,  it  has  jump  spark  ignition 
the  most  successful  kind,  used  in  best 
automobiles — balanced  governor  guar¬ 
anteeing  power  always  adjusted  to  the 
load  automatically  and  minimum  fuel 
consumption.  Primer  cock  guaran¬ 
teeing  easy  cold  weather  starting 
— water  jacketed  head  the  only 
successful  system  for  keeping 
cylinder  at  proper  tempera¬ 
ture —  steel  girder  sub¬ 


base  making  a  foundation  needless, yet 
having  a  solid  support  on  bare  ground 
or  floor,  speed  regular  for  changing 
speed  while  running;  and  dozens  of 
other  big  points,  then  our  big  liberal 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

that  makes  this  engine  its  own  sales¬ 
man.  Why  accept  any  other?  Any 
engine  without  all  these  features  is 
behind  the  times. 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  cent 
deposit  to  try  a  WOODPECKER 
on  your  farm  jo  days  free — Don’t 
overlook  this  big  proposition 
— send  us  your  name  today. 

Write  us  now.  Address 


The  Middletown  Machine  Co. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier 
prolits  larger. 

MANN’S  "model  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Froo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance.  , 

Send  Today  lor  Froo  Book. 

T.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Maaa. 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays. 

Those  who  expect  to  ship  poultry  to 
New  York  for  Thanksgiving  trade  should 
write  their  commission  man  several  days 
in  advance,  advising  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  they  will  send.  This  will  help  him  to 
know  where  he  stands,  and  he  can  handle 
the  business  to  better  advantage  all  around 
Trade  for  Thanksgiving  begins  the  middle 
of  the  previous  week.  All  poultry  should 
be  on  hand  as  early  as  Monday,  November 
25  Late  arrivals  are  likelv  to  be  held 
over  and  meet  the  dull  trade  that  usually 
follows  a  holiday  market.  The  crops  of 
all  poultry  should  bo  empty.  They  are 
killed  by  bleeding  in  the  month.  Dry  pick- 
mg  is  best,  especially  if  the  weather  turns 
mild.  In  packing  turkeys  the  hens  and 
toms  should  be  kept  separate  and  the  i 
culls  put  in  another  package ;  or,  what  is 
better,  kept  at  home  and  fattened  for  later 
trade.  Avoid  packing  the  birds  in  short 
straw  or  anything  that  would  stick  to 
them.  Neatness  is  a  valuable  asset. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

- NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. - 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years 
of  high-class  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
OUR  SPECIALTY  pf  ft  # 


MAKA-SHELL?“*« 


gi 

earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 
'  -  Jail- 


GRIT 


■CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED ' 


duction.  The  original! 
lea  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local  1 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

for  two  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wantod. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R.  MacKHLLAR’S  SONS  CO..  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  WENZ  4  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  10,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 

100  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets^!^6'1 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HIU  FARM  Klemington,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

EARLY  PULLETS™ HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

7R  Selected  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
■  **  anil  lOO  Choice  lireeding  Hens,  one  and 
two  years  old.  One  of  the  best  laying  strains  in 
existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large  white  birds. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

7/jn  THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 

*  April-June  hatched.  Write  to 

JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  -  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland.  N.  Y. 


bred.  90c.  each. 


thorough- 

F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Q  A  I  C-BLACK  ORPINGTON  Pullets  and  Yearlinos. 

rUn  OHLl  Few  cockerels  and  cocks.  Utility 
Circular  free. 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 


and  fancy  stock. 
F.  F.  ANDREW 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Have  a  few  choice  specimens  in  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  to  spare.  The  best  I  ever  raised 
THE  FOUR  ACRES  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  RoseCombReds 

are  bred  for  profit  and  pleasure.  High-class  breeding 
birds  bred  from  tested  layers.  Can  also  furnish  exhi¬ 
bition  birds  for  any  show.  Every  bird  sold  on  ap-' 

proval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hilt  Farm.  Sharon  Sprinos,  N.Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  ROCKS 

March  and  April  hatch;  free  range.  Cockerels $3.00, 

Austin’s200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM, Box  17.  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

Pfllll  TRYMFM~®en(l  2c  Stamp  for  Illustrated 
.Vr  1  men  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  00NEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  -:-  MARIETTA,  PA. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock' for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 


White  African  GotoeasiFJ£Y,^elS2i 


W.  WILBUR  WALLACE, 


SigeL  Pa 


Bigger  Profits  for  Poultry  Keepers 

Poultry  Raisers  do  not  make  enough  money  out  of  their  products. 

Co-operative  Marketing  of  Poultry  Products 

is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  Every  Poultry  keeper  should  learn  about  this 
effective  method  of  increasing  profits. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

a  live,  progressive  poultry  publication,  has  developed  a  unique  plan  for  furthering 
the  project.  Send  today  for  free  sample  copy  and  other  literature.  Address 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY,  Box  12,  .WATERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D..  24,  Athens,  Pa. 


Get  the  Winter  Profits 

Don’t  be  content  to  merely  keep  your  stock  through  the 
winter;  make  it  productive  and  profitable.  Confinement 
and  cold  are  forgotten  where  health  and  vigor  abound. 

Animal  Regulator 

keeps  all  livestock  in  the  pink  of  condition.  It  improves  the 
appetite,  assists  digestion,  maintains  perfect  health. 

25c,  50c,  51;  25-lb.  Pail,  53.50 
Worms  impair  the  appetite,  bring  on  many  troubles.  Just  use 

prg*  Worm  Powder 

50c  package 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.” 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at  dealers, 
or  write  us. 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

Subscribers  report  unadjusted  claims 
against  the  following:  Schofler  & 

Bradsky,  337  East  108th  street,  N.  Y. ; 
M.  Schechner,  240  East  102nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  response 
to  inquiries  and  letters  are  returned 
with  the  information  that  they  have 
moved  and  left  no  address.  Other  ef¬ 
forts  to  locate  them  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  their  present  whereabouts 
are  unknown.  They  are  likely  to  show 
up  again  at  some  other  address. 

The  Veterinary  Science  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  offered  me  a  very  good 
(sounding)  position.  I  will  thank  you  very 
much  if  you  can  give  me  any  particulars 
concerning  the  association,  as  to  whether 
they  are  all  right,  or  not  very  reliable. 

New  York.  g.  a. 

The  Veterinary  Science  proposition 
always  sounds  good  and  appears  very 
liberal  until  the  Association  once  gets 
possession  of  the  prospective  customer’s 
money,  and  then  their  liberality  and 
position  offers  quickly  vanish.  You 
have  left  an  opportunity  to  help  them 
fake  your  neighbors.  This  concern  has 
been  referred  to  frequently  in  these 
columns,  but  from  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  received  of  late,  it  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  further  warning  is  unnecessary. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  as  to 
the  standing  of  the  Consolidated  Copper 
Creek  Mining  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
the  American  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  ?  I  have  an  old  man  80 
years  of  age  living  with  me  who  has  stock 
in  both  of  these  concerns  and  he  cannot 
hear  anything  from  them  regarding  the 
shares  he  has.  Please  let  me  know  through 
“Publisher's  Desk”  if  these  parties  are 
any  good.  M.  a. 

Florida. 

American  Gold  Placer  Mining  Co.  is 
reported  to  be  practically  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  more 
of  a  stock-selling  enterprise  than  other¬ 
wise.  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  are  reported  to  have  practically 
suspended  operations,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  will  require  a  great  amount  of  money 
to  make  a  successful  undertaking  of  it. 
At  any  rate  the  prospect  for  this  old 
man  ever  seeing  a  cent  of  the  money 
he  invested  in  the  concerns  is  remote. 


Last  week,  William  Huggins,  of  Ros- 
coe,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  was  found 
guilty  of  using  the  mail  to  defraud,  and 
was  sentenced  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  in  New  York  City,  to  18 
months  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Sentence  on  his  wife  and  son,  who 
were  included  in  the  indictment  was 
suspended.  Huggins  swindled  farmers 
out  of  eggs  and  other  produce.  Several 
complaints  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  creditors  had  no  redress,  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  repeatedly  warned  through  this 
department.  Our  records  in  the  case 
we  later  turned  over  to  the  authorities, 
and  no  doubt  helped  make  up  the  case 
against  Huggins.  Postoffice  Inspector 
M.  C.  Duryea,  who  had  the  case  in 
charge  and  caused  the  arrest,  is  a  native 
of'  Sullivan  County,  so  that  while  one 
of  its  citizens  scandalizes  the  com¬ 
munity  another  reflects  credit  on  it 
through  honest  and  efficient  service. 

Will  yon  tell  me  if  you  know  anything 
about  the  Herbert  A.  Weeks  Co.,  of  24  East 
28th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City?  Some  time  ago 
they  had  an  advertisement  in  the  German 
Journal  in  the  shape  of  a  puzzle,  to  figure 
out  how  many  feet  there  were  in  a  large 
space  of  land.  One  of  the  hired  men 
answered,  and  to-day  received  the  enclosed 
papers,  one  of  them  a  certificate  of  $200  as 
part  payment  on  a  piece  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  10  plots  of  20  by  100.  lie  is  to  send 
$6  now  and  pay  $3  per  month  till  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $90  is  paid.  Now  this  person  is 
not  a  rich  man,  getting  $45  per  month,  but 
he  is  inclined  to  think  he  ought  to  take  this 
up,  so  he  can  some  day  secure  this  plot  of 
land.  I  would  not  like  to  see  this  man 
lose  any  money,  so  I  would  very  much  like 
to  have  you  advise  me  in  this  matter.  This 
man  cannot  read  English.  j.  a. 

The  above  scheme  is  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  ones  usually  employed 
by  this  sort  of  land  promoters.  The 
fake  puzzle  scheme  has,  of  course,  been 
used  by  schemers  of  one  sort  or  another 
for  20  years  back.  The  publisher  of 
a  mail  order  sheet  was  the  first  to  make 
use  of  this  scheme,  and  latterly  adver¬ 
tisers  of  cheap  pianos  made  the  scheme 
even  more  notorious.  But  no  matter  by 
whom  this  scheme  is  employed,  it  is 
always  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  to 
make  the  prospective  customer  believe 
that  he  is  going  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Stripped  of  all  puzzle  mystery, 
this  Herbert  A.  Weeks  Company  is  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  this  farm  hand  a  plot  of 
ground  for  $90,  which  probably  is  not 
worth  one-half  this  amount,  and  are 
taking  this  puzzle  scheme  route  to  try 
to  make  this  foreigner,  who  is  not  even 
able  to  read  the  English  language,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  property  is  worth  $300. 


Whenever  something  for  nothing  is  of¬ 
fered,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  plan  to  look 
for  the  African  in  the  woodpile. 

I  have  your  letter  with  check  for  the 
two  crates,  which  I  borrowed  from  my 
neighbor,  and  which  were  lost  by  the 
American  Express  Company.  I  am  well 
pleased ;  you  did  splendidly.  My  father 
said  I  would  get  tired  out  and  I  surely 
would.  It  is  more  than  a  year  now  and 
they  would  not  answer  my  letters,  so  I  am 
doubly  thankful  to  you.  I  ship  quite  a 
lot  of  eggs,  etc.,  and  find  your  paper  very 
useful.  If  I  can’t  do  anything  for  you, 
maybe  I  can  pass  it  along  and  help  some 
one.  c.  e.  d. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  shipper  for¬ 
warded  goods  and  prepaid  charges  for 
the  crates  to  be  returned.  They  were 
lost  en  route,  and  although  he  entered 
claim  promptly,  a  year  passed  and  no 
attention  was  given  his  letters.  He 
sent  the  claim  to  us  and  we  took  it  up 
at  once,  with  the  result  that  in  two 
months  (14  months  after  the  shipment 
was  made)  check  was  sent  for  the  value 
of  the  crates  and  the  express  charges. 
In  the  meantime  the  subscriber  had  re¬ 
imbursed  his  neighbor  from  whom  he 
borrowed  the  crates.  It  should  be  just 
as  easy  for  the  express  companies  to 
make  adjustment  in  two  months  for  the 
shipper  as  it  is  for  them  to  do  so  when 
we  take  up  the  claim. 


Some  time  ago,  about  September  1.  I  vis¬ 
ited  relatives  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  while 
there  learned  that  an  agent  of  the  Whiting 
Nursery  Co.  was  at  that  time  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  Grimsby,  which  is  the 
best  fruit  growing  section  in  Ontario.  This 
agent  was  selling  plum  trees  at  83  cents 
each,  some  of  the  varieties  being  inferior 
to  those  offered  by  local  nurserymen  at 
35  cents  each.  A  cousin  of  mine  "bit”  on 
the  glowing  accounts  of  this  smooth¬ 
tongued  rascal,  who,  by  the  way,  was  trav¬ 
eling  in  a  motor  car.  Isn't  this  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Whiting  Nursery  Co.,  of 
New  York  fame,  exposed  in  The  Rural 
New-Yokker  some  time  ago?  f.  h. 

New  York. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  same  Whiting 
who  has  gained  an  unsavory  reputation 
throughout  New  York  State.  He  prob¬ 
ably  finds  Canadian  territory  more  com¬ 
fortable,  as  well  as  profitable,  in  which 
to  tell  big  stories  of  his  “wonderful  new 
varieties.”  He  escapes  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  having  to  face  the  record  of 
his  past  transactions  so  frequently,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  naturally  has  fewer 
readers  across  the  Canadian  border  than 
on  this  side.  It  is  said  “If  you  give 
a  dog  rope  enough,  he  will  hang  him¬ 
self,”  and  we  predict  if  Mr.  Whiting 
repeats  his  Western  New  York  per¬ 
formances  in  Canada,  that  the  Canadian 
laws  will  not  be  so  lenient  with  him  as 
he  found  those  of  New  York  State. 

The  newspapers  of  the  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  country  are  frequently  so¬ 
licited  to  insert  reading  advertisements  for 
the  Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses,  located 
at  2219  Chestnut  street  Philadelphia,  and 
as  it  poses  as  a  beneficent  and  charitable 
institution  these  advertisements  are  in¬ 
serted  free  of  charge.  It  is  advisable  that 
the  public  should  know  that  the  young 
women  who  enter  this  school  as  pupils 
are  sent  out  after  having  had  the  most 
meagre  instruction  from  incompetent  in¬ 
structors,  to  nurse  in  private  families  for 
money,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  returned 
to  the  school  treasury.  They  receive  no 
bedside  instruction  nor  are  they  under  the 
direction  of  skilled,  competent  teachers. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  are  not 
accepted  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  Society,  nor  the  Nursing  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  ;  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  Directory  for  Nurses  connected  with 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  nor 
are  they  recognized  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Registration 
of  Nurses.  I  have  given  you  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  reason  that  poor  and  ambitious 
young  women,  attracted  by  the  advantages 
set  forth  in  the  free  advertisements  in¬ 
serted  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  great  effort  travel  long  distances 
to  attend  this  school,  in  the  hope  of  be¬ 
coming  trained  nurses,  only  to  find  after 
entering  that  they  are  giving  their  time 
and  work  to  an  institution  which  does  not 
educate  and  equip  them  for  the  profession 
of  nursing.  william  s.  higbee,  m.  d. 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Registration 
of  Nurses. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  had  previous  complaint  and 
criticism  of  this  school,  but  good  friends 
in  whom  we  had  the  utmost  confidence 
had  been  induced  to  contribute  to  its 
support,  as  it  appealed  to  charitable  in¬ 
stincts,  and  while  the  complaints  were 
sincere,  and  apparently  merited,  we 
hesitated  to  condemn  hastily  a  fault 
where  the  purpose  seemed  good.  We 
know,  however,  that  men  often  use 
good  means  for  their  own  purposes  to 
a  bad  end.  The  above  caution  comes 
from  one  in  authority  and  it  comes 
after  examination  and  reports  of  health 
and  charities  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  when  men 
in  places  of  authority  expose  imposi¬ 
tions  on  the  public  through  the  public 
press.  Whether  from  a  material,  ethical 
or  moral  standpoint,  no  greater  service 
can  be  rendered  the  people. 


iH+'J* 


Harness  is  cleaned 
much  easier  if  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  is  sprinkled  on  cloth  or  brush.  It  quickly  starts 
greasy  accumulations  on  saddle,  hold-backs  and  traces. 
Mildewed  discolorations  and  stains  on  carriage  tops  quickly 
washed  away;  grain  bins  and  feed  boxes  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Keep  a  supply  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  in  the  barn  and  carriage 
house  for  daily  use. 

Many  other  uses  and  full  directions  on  large  sifter  can,  10c. 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser, 


APPLETON  Fodder  SAVING  MACHINES 

ft  Appleton  Quality  Huskers,  Silo  Fillers  and  Fodder  Cutters 

|S\  Feed  fodder  in  place  of  hap 


ipim? 

v  tea 

”'-r 

'fin  f  '!• - 


Keep  it  clean  and  sweet  by  using 
an  jlppleton  Husker.  Simplest 
and  easiest  Husker  to  operate. 
Cleanest  husking.  Sold  with  Cutter 
or  shredder  Head,  or  both.  Down 
or  mounted.  Guaranteed,  under 
equal  conditions,  to  do  more  and 
better  work,  size  for  size,  and  to 

_ _ _  last  longer  than  any  other  Husker 

.  on  the  market  Write  today  for 

Established  free  catalog. 

\  1872  APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  527  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Semi  inyOurnamoon  postal!  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  set  our 
St  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
T»  realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
Efe  superiority  o£  the  famous 

STEAM 
ENGINES 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outllts  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engine 
first  and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
runs  any  machine, does  many 
things  gasoline  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  tor  fuel. 
Don’t  waltl  Write  us  nowl 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
So*  281.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  to  the  Limit! 

We  will  absolutely  refund  your  purchase- 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  any  size 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKER  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way.  Get  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pigs,  elc.,  by  giving  them 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter. 

This  cooker  can  be  set  up 
anywhere — and  moved  eas¬ 
ily.  SaviiiK  on  fuel,  t  urns 
any  kind.  25  to  100  gallons. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

LEWIS  MFG.  CO. 
Box  C  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
u  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  os. 
BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Busli.N.Y, 

FOR  SALE  IIM  CAR  LOAD  LOTS 

GERMANSTOCKBEETS 

For  milk  and 
health  of  cows  there  is  no  better  feed.  Price,  F.O.B. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  immediate  delivery.  $5  per  ton. 
HEM1XG WAY  STOCK  FARMS,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

T,  TL«  Caitlaa  Tho  American  Rush  to 
I  8  I  HO  acluci  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads1  new 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Harkat- 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  aro 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years’  time  will  be 
worth  from  620  to  625  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  in 
_ Canada  have  been  built  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  bo  a  settler  who  need  bo 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL,  CONDITIONS.  The  Amerl- 
can  Settler  is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  Is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  address  'Supt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  fts  value.  Roots  have  ] 
their  place  in  the  feeding  economy  of  every  barn  and  » j 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy — they  pay  bigger  m 
profits  on  less  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 

_ JL» _ -  is  only  machine  f 

'UUtEer  making  the  “Non-  t 
..  Choke  Curve 

Cut”  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Self-feeding ;  cuts 
fast  and  easy  ;  7  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  f>  Book  Free.  Address 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilantl,  Mich, 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
'  Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  C3^“Send 

for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 

D.  It.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ilk 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 
Week  Ending  Nov.  9,  1912. 


BDTTEU 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 32  @  .33 

Good  to  Choice . 28  @  .31 

Lower  Grades  . 24  @  .27 

Storage . 27  @  .32 

State  Dairy,  best . 30  ©  .31 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .28 

Factory . 21  ®  .25 

Packing  Slock . 20  @  .24 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  33  cents. 

ISGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 50  @  .55 

Good  to  prime . 43  @  .48 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 40  ®  .42 

Common  to  Good . 30  ®  S8 

Western,  best . 38  @  .40 

Under  grades . 25  ®  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . .15  ®  .22 

Storage . 18  ®  .24 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  ®  .16 

Skims . .04  @  .12 


BEANS 

Medium . 4.90  ©  5.00 

Pea .  4.35  @5.00 

Vellow  Eye .  4.25  ®  4.50 

Red  Kidney .  3.75  ®  4.75 

White  Kidney . 5.25  @  6.50 

Lima.  California .  6.30  @  6.40 


HOPS 


Prime  to  Choice . 31  @  .33 

Common  to  Good . 27  ®  .30 

Pacific  Coast . 21  ®  .24 

Old 'Stock . OS  ®  .13 

German  Crop .  44  @  .46 


FRESH  FRUITS 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.75 

Hubbarriston .  1.75 

Pound  sweet  .  2.00 

York  Imperial .  2.00 

Twenty -ounce . 2.00 

King .  2.00 

Spy  . 2.00 

Spitzenburg .  2.25 

Winesap .  2  00 

Bellflower .  2  25 

McIntosh .  2.50 

Greening .  1.75 

Baldwin  .  1.75 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.75 

Common  to  good,  box . 75 

Pears— Kleffer,  bbl .  1.25 

Seckel  .  5.90 

Bose,  bbl .  4.00 

Anjou  . 3.00 

Clairgeau . 3.50 

Duchess .  2.50 

Common .  1.00 

Quinces,  bbl .  1.50 

Grapes  Niagara.  20-11).  bkt . 35 

Delaware,  41b.  bkt . 10 

Concord.  41b.  bkt . 09 

Bulk,  ton . 35.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 5,00 


@  2.50 
®  2.25 
@  2.50 
®  2.75 
®  3.00 
®  2.75 
®  3.00 
®  3.00 
®  3.50 
®  2,50 
®  3.75 
®  3.00 
@  2.25 
©  2.25 
®  1.50 
@  2.25 
@10  00 
®  6.00 
®  3.50 
@  4.50 
@  3.50 
@  2.00 
@  4.50 
®  .45 
@  .11 
®  .11 
®75.00 
@  8.00 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2.00  ®  2.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  1  50  ®  1.75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  1.85  @  1.90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.00  ®  2.00 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts  . 05  @  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  ®  1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 50  @  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ®  .35 

Cabbage,  bbl .  50  @  .75 

Ton .  3.00  @10.00 

Kale,  bbl . 20  ®  .30 


Lettuce.  ,^bbl.  bkt . 50  @1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00  @  2.25 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag .  -50  @1.00 

Orange  Co.,  100  1b.  bag . 50  @  1.00 

Peppers,  bbl  . 75  @1.50 

Peas.  Southern, bu . 75  @  3.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  ffl  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1,00  @  2.50 

Squash,  bbl . 60  @  1 .00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  1.00  @  3.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 50  @  1.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu . 5.00  ®  7.00 

Southern .  4.1)0  @  5.00 

Cultivated .  1.00  ®  4.50 

Hickory  nuts .  1.60  @  2.00 

Bull  nuts . 75  @  1.00 

Black  walnuts  .  1.00 

Butternuts .  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 75  ®  1.00 

No.  2,  box . 2.50  ®  3.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 06  @  .12 

HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  lb . 12  @  .16 

Buckwheat,  lb . . 11  @  .13 

Extracted,  lb .  .  .07  @  .09j$ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . . 13  <&  .14 

Fowls . 13  @  .14 

Boosters . 10  ®  .10$$ 

Ducks . 14  @  .16 

Geese . 13  @  .14 

Turkeys . 17  @  .18 

Guineas,  pair . 60  @  .75 

ORESSKD  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 22  @  .23 

Common  to  Good . 16  @  .20 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  @  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  ©  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good .  .20  @  .22 

Roasters  . 18  ®  .19 

Fowls . 15  @  .l7Jjj 

Ducks,  .spring,  lb  . 10  @  .14 

8quabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22  00  @  24.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  @  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00®  17.00 

Oat  aud  Wheat . 11.00  @  12.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  5.15  @  8  90 

Bulls . 4.50  @  5.40 

Cows  . .  2.50  @  5.25 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @11.00 

Culls .  5  00  @  7.00 

8heep,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  4.00 

Lambs .  5.50  ©  7.25 

Hogs . 7.75  @  8.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 12  @  .15 

Common . 08  @  ,0916 

Pork,  light-weights . 11J6@  .12 

Mediums  and  heavy . I0J6®  .11 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . .l"b>@  ... 


No.  2,  Bed . 1.07  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 9S*&@  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 70  @  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  .41 

COTTON 

New  York  Middling  Upland.  .  ..  .  12.00 

Middling  Gulf .  12.25 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling  . .  10.60 

Good  Middling  . .  11.75 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 33  @  .33)6 

Western  Creamery .  .32  @  -3216 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 48  @  .49 

Gathered,  fresh  . 36  @  .42 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 3.00  @  4.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  5.00  @  6.00 

Grapes, 41b  bkt... .  .09  @  .11 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  .  1.25  @  1  75 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 10  @  .15 

Lambs . .10  @  .12 

Pork . . . 10J6@  -1094 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  @  .19 

Roasters  . 16  @  .22 

Hay— No.  1  . 23.00  @24.00 

No. 2  .  20.00  @22.00 

No.  3  . 18.00  @19.00 

Straw— Kye . 18.00  @19.50 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  NO.  7. 

Within  thirty  miles  of  Boston  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  truck  gardening,  both 
under  glass  and  out  of  doors.  As  the 
roads  are  usually  good,  the  market  place 
for  farmers’  wagons,  south  of  Quincy  Mar¬ 
ket  Building,  is  well  filled,  and  during  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  season  the  wagons 
overflow  into  other  streets.  The  market 
superintendent  has  full  charge  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  lie  keeps  business  moving  along  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  settles  disputes 
when  necessary.  There  is,  however,  little 
occasion  for  the  use  of  forcible  measures, 
for  the  town  and  country  people,  as  well 
as  the  city  authorities,  look  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  useful  institution,  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  good  citizens. 
In  New  York  many  dealers  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  complain  of  a  prevalent  nagging  of¬ 
ficiousness,  making  it  difficult  aud  ex¬ 
pensive  to  do  business — a  procession  of  in¬ 
spectors,  investigators  and  incumbrance  of¬ 
ficers,  ready  to  seize  some  of  his  goods, 
make  him  clear  the  sidewalk,  etc.  Of 
course,  the  sidewalks  should  not  be  blocked 
with  farm  produce,  but  neither  should  they 
be  with  dry  goods  boxes. 

I  seldom  have  to  take  to  the  road  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blocking  of  a  walk  with  farm 
produce,  but  this  is  a  common  experience 
in  Worth  street,  where  the  walk  is  filled 
with  dry  goods  cases.  New  Yorkers  are 
notoriously  intolerant  of  anything  that 
checks  them  in  their  furious  rush,  yet  both 
the  farm  produce  and  dry  goods  trades 
require  some  use  of  the  sidewalk  to  do 
business  with  reasonable  economy.  It  is 
economy  for  me  to  go  around  a  barrel  of 
apples  or  case  of  cloth  rather  than  pay 
five  per  cent  more  for  what  I  use  of  either 
product.  So  far  as  T  could  see  or  learn. 
Boston  citizens  are  not  disposed  to  nag  the 
produce  trade.  They  are  interested  in  it 
and  feel  its  importance. 

Peddlers  aud  retailers  take  most  of  the 
produce  sold  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Some  farmers  do  no  selling,  merely 
delivering  their  loads  to  commission 
men  who  handle  them  in  the  same 


way  as  rail  receipts.  Consumers  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  get  at  the  farmers’ 
wagons,  and  some  direct  trade  is  done — 
much  more  than  in  New  York.  This  direct 
trade  has  its  drawbacks.  The  consumer 
often  wants  to  buy  in  quantities  that  seem 
small  to  a  man  with  a  big  load  to  dispose 
of,  and  on  the  other  hand,  most  consumers 
prefer  to  buy  from  the  retail  stalls,  which 
are  more  accessible  and  where  the  goods 
can  be  spread  out  better  than  on  the 
farmers’  wagons.  w.  w.  H. 


The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Market 

I  visited  the  Public  Market  oue  morn¬ 
ing  last  week  looking  for  potatoes.  There 
were  about  400  loads  of  all  kinds  of  prod¬ 
uce,  one-tenth  of  which  were  tubers.  I 
looked  over  a  good  many  loads  and  all 
showed  more  or  less  rot,  and  every  owner 
admitted  they  had  some.  They  told  of 
big  fields  that  would  not  pay  to  dig;  one 
of  35  acres,  where  owner  could  not  dig 
enough  good  ones  to  pay  for  expense  of 
digging;  others  said  one-fourth,  one-half 
or  one-fifth  were  bad.  Best  stock  sold  at 
65  cents.  One  man  was  asking  70 ;  much 
stock  was  below  65. 

Winter  squash,  1  cent  per  pound  ;  celery, 
40  cents  per  dozen  bunches ;  onions,  60 
cents  for  nice  ones.  Apples  in  good  sup¬ 
ply,  best  ones,  35  to  40  cents  per  market 
basket,  holding  one-half  bushel ;  from  that 
down  to  25  cents.  Saw  one  man  with  25 
dozen  eggs  which  were  offered  at  30  cents 
if  taking  the  entire  lot.  They  looked  clean 
and  nice.  Very  few  pears  were  seen. 

A  car  load  of  potatoes  in  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  yards  was  condemned  by  the  city  last 
week ;  said  they  were  so  badly  decayed 
it  was  dangerous  to  allow  them  to  be  sold 
until  very  carefully  sorted.  c.  x. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MARKET  AT  CLEVELAND,  O. 

I  send  account  of  the  opening  of  our 
new  market  house  in  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
is  well  supplied  with  market  houses.  On 
the  east  side  we  have  the  city  market,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  market  privately  owned.  The 
farmers  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 
around  Cleveland  get  from  90  to  105  per 
cent,  of  the  dollar,  as  I  have  known  farm¬ 
ers  getting  two  cents  a  dozen  more  for 
eggs  than  the  same  could  be  bought  for 
on  the  same  day  in  one  of  the  best  stores 
in  my  neighborhood.  I  put  in  twenty 
bushels  of  the  best  potatoes  raised  on  clay 
soil,  which  is  the  best  for  potatoes,  at  65 
cents  per  bushel.  The  same  are  selling  out 
of  the  stores  at  75  cents. 

The  size  of  the  new  market  is  245x120 
feet.  It  has  101  stalls ;  56  for  meat,  18 
for  butter  and  eggs,  9  for  fish,  and  18 
miscellaneous. 

The  butter  and  egg  stalls  have  cold 
stox-age  space  in  the  counters.  All  the 
stalls  ai'e  built  of  white  enameled  brick 
with  carrara  glass  counter  tops.  The  floor 
is  of  six-inch  by  nine-inch  red  quarry  tile. 
The  side  walls  are  white  enameled  brick 
and  terra  cotta  and  the  ceiling  construc¬ 
tion  is  of  tile  with  white  raised  joints. 

In  the  basement  is  a  cold  storage  plant 
with  about  130.000  cubic  feet  of  storage; 
also  a  boiler  room  and  space  for  the 
necessary  refrigerating  machinery.  This 
includes  a  five-ton  ice-making  plant  and 
sufficient  additional  space  for  triple  that 
capacity. 

In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  base¬ 
ment  there  are  public  toilet  stations  for 
both  men  and  women.  These  are  the  finest 
in  town  and  will  be  kept  open  till  mid¬ 
night  each  night,  as  will  the  cigar  and 
news  stand. 

The  tower  at  the  southwest  corner  is  138 
feet  high  to  top  of  dome  and  162  feet  to 
top  of  pole.  An  observation  balcony  is 
located  about  106  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
Inside  the  tower  there  is  a  nine-foot  in 
diameter  steel  water  tank  with  a  capacity 
of  16,000  gallons. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  ex¬ 
tending  from  West  Twenty-fifth  street  to 
the  east  and  turning  at  a  right  angle  along 
east  end  into  Lorain  avenue,  there  is  a 
twenty-foot  sidewalk  between  the  two 
twenty-five-foot  roadways  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  farmers  and  hucksters.  This 
sidewalk  will  be  covered.  c;.  o.  c. 


WANTFfl _ CREflM  F0R  CHURNING— Delivered  twice 

”  1  weekly  at  some  point  on  West  Shore 

or  Erie  R.R.  Higher  than  usual  creamery  priees 
paid  for  butter  fat.  N.  Y.  INDUS.  HOME,  Tamian,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-Young  Poultryman, 

forrod),  who  has  had  practical  experience,  and  not 
? f *L  i? fr, wi? V.K ’  .I?  manage  commercial  plant. 
HEART  S  DELIGHT  FARM,  Chazy,  New  York 


-  ■  W  ANTED  -  - 

Single  or  manned  man  to  work  an  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  beginning  April  1st.  1913,  on  halves.  Farm 
carries  60  head  of  stock,  one  mile  from  factory,  80 
miles  from  New  York,  in  Dutchess  County.  Man 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  furnish  ks  stock. 
Address,  B.  B.,  c  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


"W  ante  d- 

General  Manager  for  one  of  the  most  extensive 
Chicken  Farms  in  the  country.  Must  have  thor^ 
ough  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Libei-al  salary  and  interest  in  profits 
will  be  paid  to  one  who  has  made  a  success  of 
the  business.  Address,  giving  full  particulars, 

P.  0.  Box  372,  Madison  Square,  New  York  City 


The Boy Can  Do 
aMan'sWork 


than  half  the  time  and  labor 
to  feed  your  stock  and  keep 
your  barn  sanitary  with  Louden’s  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers. 

A  one  pound  pull  will  hoist  40  pounds  in  the 
box — twice  as  much  as  any  other  Carrier.  Quickly 
and  safely  raised  and  lowered ;  stands  at  any  point, 
no  hit  or  miss  ratchet;  no  dangerous  crank  to  fly 
back  and  hurt  the  operator.  Runs  easily  on  sharp 
xurves  or  switches,  in  either  direction. 

BOX  OF  HEAVY  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Litter  Carrier  may  be  damped  in  wagon 
or  Spreader  or  out  in  yard. 

Full  line  of  HAY  TOOLS.  BARN  DOOR  HANGERS. 
STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS.  4c.  4c. 

Special  plans  and  expert  advice  for  building  or 
remodel  in  g  your  barn  sent  FREE.  Write  our  Arch-  j 
itectural  Department.  Let  us  know  the  kind  of  a 
barn  you  wish  to  build. 

See  your  dealer.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  -  •  FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


"W  anted. 


-C  a  lv  e  s  ,  Fancy 
Eggs,  Nuts  ami 
Poultry  for  Thanksgiving.  WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants, 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats, 


284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  (ioods — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  NewYmrk 


FOR  SALE— New  Jersey  Frait,  Truck,  Potato 
farm.  List  l'eady.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


PsiKlYtC — 1°  t0  350  acres.  Catalogue  freo. 
■  lllo  E.  Burroughs,  147  East  State,  Trenton.N.  J. 

WE  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMS.  ASKS 

iiiff  In  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  requeue  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchaser*. 
t\  L.  YAGER  Sc  CO.,  73«  Press  Hid;:.,  Hinghumton,  2!.  Y. 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBllliNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  217  ACRES  BEST 

NEW  YORK  LAKE  COUNTRY  LAND 

Oats,  72  bushel  acre;  early  Cabbage.  $115  aero;  Al¬ 
falfa;  brick  house;  concrete  barn ;  silo;  10#  net-last 
year.  $100  per  acre.  (’ash.  Arrange  with 

JOHN  T.  BRYAN,  Box  302,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


STOCK -TOOLS - CROPS  LOCATION 

60  acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  soil,  1  mile  from  High- 
scliool,  Church.  Stores.  Railroad  town  and  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  Buildings,  abundance  of  Fruit, 
and  a  Good  Piece  of  Timber.  Circumstances  neces¬ 
sitate  an  immediate  sale.  If  interested  in  a  good 
farm  at  the  right  figure,  investigate  at  once. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


AODCC — Eight- room  house,  plastered  and 
papered  Two  barns.  30x40,  36x40. 
Hen-house,  12x20;  hog-house.  Plenty  fruit.  Two 
miles  to  railroad  town;  Q  mile  to  school.  If  bought 
at.  once  will  include  12  cows,  1  bull,  1  heifer,  mower, 
rake,  roller,  harrow,  cultivator,  heavy  wagon,  light 
wagon,  top  buggy,  other  small  tools.  $2,300.  Part 
cash.  First  here  gets  this  bargain. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


WILL  EXCHANGE 

BEAUTIFUL  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE 

Every  improvement;  up-to-date  commuters’  town; 
near  New  York;  Erie  main  line;  36  mile  station; 
large  grounds,  fruit  and  garden;  high  school; 
children  can  go  to  college  in  New  York  and  live  at 
home.  Equity,  $10,500.  Prefer  fruit  farm.  Must 
be  stocked  and  good  buildings.  Will  meet  smaller 
equity  if  farm  is  what  I  want. 

189  Heights  Road  -  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


ABSOLUTE  CLOSING-OUT  AUCTION  SALE 

OF  ALL  THE 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE,  HORSES  AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

ON  THE 

USTE’WTOlXr  PiLRlVCS,  A-slilotu-iiliam,  Mass. 

MR.  A.  D.  WATSON,  PROPRIETOR 

Sale  to  be  held  at  the  New  England  Fair  Grounds,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  November  25, 1912 

100  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  10  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
5  VER  Y  SUPERIOR  HORSES,  including  a  team  weighing  3,100  or  3,200  lbs.,  7  years  old  and  fully  acclimated 

The  cattle  are  just  home  from  the  Fall  circuit  of  Fairs  where  they  won  a  large  number  of  prizes. 
They  are  of  choice  breeding  and  prize-winning  form  and  have  recently  been  tuberculin  tested. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  AUCTIONEER  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


"I  have  kept  sheep  for  the  last  fivo  years.  Bach 
Spring,  when  I  first  turned  them  to  grass,  1  would 
lose  some  of  my  best  ewes.  They  would  seem  all 
right,  but  in  a  few  hours  I  would  find  them  dead. 
I  never  know  the  cause.  A  year  ago  I  lost  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  the  same  mysterious  way.  Last 
Winter  and  Spring  I  fed  your  1  Sal-Vet,’  and  I 
haven’t  lost  a  sheep  since.  Send  me  another  bar¬ 
rel.  I  don’t  feel  that  I  can  afford  to  take  any 
chances  in  trying  to  raise  sheep  without  it. 

“  Frank  Lampman, 

“  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y." 


"I  lost  a  number  of  hogs,  and  more  were  dying 
then.  1  sent  for  your  '  Sal-Vet.’  fed  it  to  them  im¬ 
mediately  upon  its  arrival,  and  they  at  once  picked 
up,  and  are  nourishing  ana  thriving  like  the  biblical 
'  green  bay  tree.’  We  have  been  killing  some  of 
these  hogs  and  selling  them  for  more  than  the 
market  prices.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the ‘Sal-Vet’ 
fed  them,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  not  have  had 
one  left  to  sell. 

"  Edward  F.  Dibble,  (Seedgrower,) 

’*  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.” 


"  We  raise  a  good  many  hogs  and  I  have  been 
feeding  ’Sal-Vet.’  I  have  one  hog  especially  that 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  worms,  and  I  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  this  one  animal.  I 
wish  yon  would  see  this  hog  to-day.  It  surely  is  a 
dandy,  and  its  improvement  is  entirely  due  to  the 
use  of  ’  Sal-Vet.’  I  gladly  endorse  all  that  you 
claim  for  your  preparation,  because  I  have  proved 
it  on  my  own  place. 

*’  F.  Mikel, 

M  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.” 


"  I  had  eight  pigs  in  my  basement,  and  altho  I 
fed  them  well,  they  looked  scrawny  and  did  not 
thrive,  I  then  removed  them  to  quarters  outside, 
and  fed  them  the  '  Sal-Vet’  for  a  month  or  so  con¬ 
tinually.  They  surely  are  doing  finely,  and  today 
are  ’  bouncers.’  "  F.  H.  McI)itffie, 

“  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.” 

“  I  have  tried  many  different  remedies  for  worm* 
in  live  stock,  but  the  only  successful  one  is  ’Sal- 
Vet.'  I  consider  it  a  wonderful  worm-destroyer. 

"Minard  Siver,  R.F.D., 

"  Cohoes,  New  York." 
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I'ff  Save  Your  Sheep 
P3I  Save  Your  Hogs 
PS!  Save  Your  Feed 
f  PROVE  it  Before  You  Pay 

)on’t  stand  by  and  let  your  lambs  and  sheep  die  off 

Don’t  let  your  hogs  be  eaten  up  alive- — contract 
.diseases  and  die. 

? Don’t  let  your  cattle  and  horses  continue  to  look  as 
fed  on  straw — thin,  scrawny,  shaggy,  dull — though 
you’re  feeding  them  well. 

The  trouble  is  they  are  full  of  worms — full  of  parasites 
that  are  sapping  their  lives  away — killing  them — eating  up  your  profits, 
while  you  are  standing  by,  and  wondering  what’s  the  matter.  ^  ^ ' 

Stop  it — stop  it  quick.  It’s  costing  you  a  lot  of  money.  I  will  do  it,  and 
prove  it  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to  show  you  how 
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The  Great 
Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 
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will  quickly  stop  your  losses — how  it  will  straighten  up  your  sick  lambs,  sheep, 
hogs  and  other  live  stock — how  it  will  rid  them  of  all  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms  and  parasitic  infection — how  it  will  put  life  and  vim  into  the  blood — aid 
digestion  and  stimulate  the  appetite — help  them  to  get  more  good  out  of  their  feed 
in  less  time.  Y ou’ll  marvel  at  the  change  Sal -  Vet  will  make. 

Read  what  these  well  known  men  say  about  their  experience  with  Sal- Vet: 
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From  the  President  of  the  American 
Shropshire  Association 

“We  have  used  ‘Sal-Vet’  as  a  preventive  of 
worms  in  our  flock  of  sheep,  and  have  great  faith 
in  it.  We  keep  it  before  them  all  the  time,  both 
when  at  pasture  and  in  the  barn. 

“The  sheep  like  it  and  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  our  sheep  are  free  from  worms  although 
we  have  run  sheep  in  our  pasture  quite  thickly 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.” 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL, 

Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y 


From  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  an  Eminent 
Authority  on  Veterinary  Questions 

‘‘I  have  given  ‘Sal-Vet’  a  good  trial  and 
passed  some  of  it  along  to  my  friends.  I 
find  it  fills  the  bill,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  its  use  to  all  live  stock  owners 
as  being  a  most  worthy  compound.  In  my 
judgment  if  farmers  were  to  depend  upon 
it  and  keep  it  before  their  stock  all  the 
time  the  intestinal  worm  problem  would 
be  solved.” 

C  D.  SMEAD,  V.  S. 
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How  ‘Sal-Vet'  Puts  Hogs  In  Prime  Condition 

I  never  invested  any  money  from  which  I  derived  eo 
much  benefit  as  I  did  from  the  money  paid  for  ‘Sal-Vet.’ 

I  fed  it  to  a  bunch  of  seventeen  hogs.  It  cleaned  out  the 
worms  and  I  never  had  as  good  hogs  as  these.  They  aver¬ 
aged  210  pounds  apiece  at  a  little  over  four  months  old." 

H.  W.  URY,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Evansport,  O. 


Sal-Vet  is  a  medicated  salt,  containing  seven  medicinal  elements  which  act  like  magic.  It  speedily  gets  rid  of  the  cause  of  disease 


A 


Now  Read  My  Personal  Guarantee  Offer  to  You 
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®  k  \  '  I  have  such  confidence  in  Sal- Vet  that  I  want  every  farmer  who  has 
♦  a.  \  sheep,  hogs  and  other  stock  to  try  it  at  my  risk.  I  know  it  will  rid 
\  \  your  animals  of  worms  and  work  wonderful  results  in  putting 

\  \  them  in  tip-top  condition.  So  I  am  going  to  send  you  enough 

\  \  \  Sal-Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days  and  if  it  doesn’t  do  all  I 

\  \  >  O 

'  X  X  Oy  \ 


claim  for  it,  then  you  need  not  pay  me  anything.  Not  one  penny. 
Now  fill  out  the  coupon,  telling  how  many  head  of  stock  you  are 
feeding  and  I’ll  send  the  Sal-Vet  quickly  so  you  will  have  no  more 
losses  from  worms.  A  day’s  delay  may  lose  you  a  valuable  animal. 
So  send  now  while  the  coupon  is  handy. 


V  * 
'■4 
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SiDlMEV  R .  FEiL ,  President,  The  S.  R.  Feii  Company 

Never  sold  in  bulk,  except  in  Sal  -Vet  packages.  No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 

Prioeas  do  lbs..  $2.25;  100  lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,  $9.00;  300  lbs.,  $13.00;  600  lbs.,  $21.12. 


Dept.  RNV  ,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


*  Shipments  also  made  from  Western  and  Southern  warehouses  to  save  our  customers  time  and  redueo  freight  charges. 
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THANKSGIVING  DINNER  ON  FOOT.  Fig.  484. 

We  would  not  confine  our  Thanksgiving  suggestions  to  the  dinner.  The  year  has  brought  blessings  to  each  one  of  us  who  make  up  what  we  call  THE  RURAL  family. 
We  have  all  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  these  things  will  grow  the  more  wc  consider  them.  So  let  us  all  get  back  to  the  original 

idea  of  Thanksgiving,  “and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.’’ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


November  23, 


PUTTING  UP  A  LIGHTNING  ROD. 

I  am  building  a  new  barn,  and  all  kinds  of  lightning 
rod  agents  are  swarming  in  on  me.  They  all  claim  of 
course  to  have  the  best.  I  am  thinking  of  rodding,  but 
I  wish  to  know  if  possible  what  is  the  best.  First,  I 
want  to  know  which  is  the  better,  the  Jointed  rod  or  the 
cable?  What  kind  of  rod  gives  best  results  and  wears 
longest?  One  agent  has  a  composition  steel  and  copper 
rod  which  he  claims  to  be  the  greatest  conductor  made. 
Do  you  know  of  such  a  rod  and  what  is  the  result? 
What  kind  of  cable  is  the  best  to  use,  how  should  the 
rod  or  cable  be  put  on  the  building  and  W'hat  kind  of 
grounding  is  made?  What  kind  of  points  is  best  and  how 
connected  to  rod  or  cable?  What  is  the  best  test  in  qual¬ 
ity,  copper  rods  or  cable?  One  agent  claims  to  have  a 
cable  to  test  98  per  cent  copper,  while  another  says  87 
per  cent  is  the  best  copper  that  can  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  All  the  agents  claim  that  the  government  buildings 
are  all  rodded  with  their  rods.  Do  you  know  what  they 

are  rodded  with,  rods  or  cable,  and  what  make?  There 

I 

have  been  a  lot  of  farmers  around  here  “stung,”  as  they 
call  it,  with  lightning  rod  agents,  and  I  would  like  some 
information  before  rodding.  c.  c.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  install  lightning 
rods  on  any  of  the  buildings  it  erects  except  some 
powder  vaults,  although  President  Taft  had  the  White 
House  equipped  with  lightning  rods  a  year  ago,  the 
work  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department  following  the  practise  outlined  below. 

Absolute  security  can  be  attained  only  with  great 
difficulty  and  considerable  expense.  The  expense  of 
such  an  installation  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  building.  If  the  building  is  already 
heavily  insured,  it  would  not  be  economical  to  go  to 
great  additional  expense  to  try  to  prevent  lightning 
damage.  The  caily  way  to  protect  a  building  with 
absolute  completeness  is  to  enclose  it  wholly  in  metal. 
Ordinarily  that  can’t  be  done,  so  a  cage  or  framework 
of  wire  suffices  for  most  practical  purposes.  Such  a 
method  of  protection  is  called  the  “bird  cage  method” 
and  is  used  on  the  White  House.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  grounding  of  the  rod  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  grounding  device,  which 
should  be  a  large  plate  of  metal  or  a  very  large  bundle 
of  wire,  should  be  buried  in  moist  earth  at  least  10 
feet  down,  and  the  lightning  rod  securely  and  per¬ 
fectly  fastened  to  it  and  the  joint  soldered  or  welded. 
The  earth  should  be  closely  packed  around  the  rod 
where  it  enters  the  ground. 

There  is  no  choice  between  the  cable  and  the  jointed 
rods  if  the  joints  are  perfect  and  in  every  respect 
well  made  and  soldered.  Usually  the  cable  is  pre¬ 
ferred  because  it  can  be  more  readily  put  up  and  sharp 
turns  may  be  more  readily  avoided.  As  to  the  choice 
of  metals,  prominent  scientists  disagree  in  theory, 
while  practically  the  decision  is  usually  influenced  by 
the  cost.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  copper 
is  the  best  conductor  there  is  of  the  common  metals, 
and  the  purer  the  copper  the  better  conductor  it  is. 
There  are  many  other  considerations  that  enter  into 
the  engineering  calculations  besides  the  mere  conduc¬ 
tivity,  as  a  discharge  of  lightning  varies  greatly  from 
the  ordinary  passage  of  electric  current  at  low  poten¬ 
tial  in  a  conductor,  and  what  is  proper  for  one  may 
not  be  for  the  other.  Practically,  the  chief  advantage 
of  copper  is  that  it  does  not  rust  and  so  will  last 
longer  than  iron.  However,  the  iron  if  galvanized 
and  painted  will  last  a  long  time  and  is  cheap.  As 
eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  as  well  as 
many  others  believe  that  iron  is  the  best  metal  to 
use  for  many  reasons,  and  abroad  it  is  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used,  the  practice  being  largely  to  use  barbed 
wire  following  the  contours  of  the  roofs  or  buildings, 
and  military  authorities  use  barbed  wire  cages  enclos¬ 
ing  the  powder  storage  buildings.  Whichever  is  used 
it  must  be  kept  in  first  class  repair.  If  the  points 
are  battered  up  and  the  rod  rusted,  the  system  is  use¬ 
less.  The  main  points  should  always  be  vertical  and 
in  good  condition.  Plain  sharp  points  projecting 
about  six  inches  above  the  highest  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  best,  and  they  must  be  perfectly  connected  to 
the  rest  of  the  rod  so  as  to  have  a  thorough  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  joint.  Usually  soldering  or 
welding  is  necessary.  The  rod  must  always  be  fas¬ 
tened  right  to  the  building — the  use  of  insulators  is 
dangerous  and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  closer  the 
rod  is  fastened  the  better.  There  must  not  be  any 
sharp  turns  in  the  rod.  The  highest  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  connected  to  the  ground  by  the  short¬ 
est  possible  route.  All  metal  anywhere  on  the  build¬ 
ing  must  be  well  connected  to  the  rod,  and  if  there  is 
a  wire  fence  near  the  rod  it  must  be  connected  to  the 
rod,  too. 

The  chief  use  of  a  lightning  rod  is  in  preventing  a 
stroke  taking  place  by  keeping  the  building  free  from 
any  electrical  charge.  This  is  very  well  done  by  the 
ordinary  two-strand,  galvanized  barbed  wire  because 
of  its  multiplicity  of  points.  If  it  is  kept  from  rust¬ 
ing  by  being  painted  often  and  the  points  are  kept  in 
good  shape,  its  use  is  recommended,  if  put  on  by  an 


expert,  all  joints  being  made  perfect,  a  ground  rod 
at  each  corner  of  the  barn  and,  if  possible,  ground 
rods  from  the  two  ends  of  the  ridge,  the  roof  having 
lines  of  barbed  wire  all  along  the  edges  and  along 
the  ridge  pole.  Six  or  eight-inch  points  should  be 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  ridge  pole  and  perfectly 
joined  to  the  barbed  wire.  Then  numerous  cross 
lines  of  barbed  wire  should  be  laid  between  the  ridge 
pole  and  the  lower  edges  so  that  the  roof  is  really  a 
net  work  of  wire  all  perfectly  joined  together.  This 
should  be  the  system  no  matter  what  metal  is  used. 

The  general  practice  in  the  United  States  of  late 
years  is  to  use  the  copper  cable.  The  98  per  cent 
copper  conductor  is  better  than  the  87  per  cent  or  the 
copper  iron,  but  it  costs  more.  A  braided  or  woven 
copper  cable  would  be  better  than  any  of  the  others 
and  should  not  cost  as  much  as  the  solid  cable.  Any 
of  them,  if  properly  installed,  will  probably  give  satis¬ 
faction.  The  bimetallic  cable  should  have  a  good 
thickness  of  copper  on  the  outside  and  the  ends  must 
be  well  protected  so  that  the  rust  will  not  work  in. 
The  real  vital  thing  is  that  the  system  shall  be  in¬ 
stalled  properly  and  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  first  class 
condition. _ R-  p-  c- 

DRAINING  THAT  BAD  SPOT. 

On  page  1042  A.  P.  Williams  says  lie  has  a  hard 
drainage  problem.  Not  knowing  just  the  exact  con¬ 
ditions,  but  from  his  description  of  the  land,  I  would 
proceed  as  follows:  I  would  dig  through  the  high 
ground  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  he  says  has  10  feet 
of  water  at  times,  taking  of  course  the  place  ol  least 
resistance;  that  is,  where  he  would  have  the  least 
digging.  It  is  going  to  be  expensive  digging  10  to  12 
feet  to  get  below  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  but  if  he 
is  going  to  do  anything  it  must  be  done  right,  or 
his  time  will  be  more  or  less  wasted.  Then  when 
he  has  dug  out  where  the  drain  will  enter  and  drain 
away  the  water,  continue  his  ditch  or  drain  as  far 
as  necessary,  and  at  least  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  to  prevent  freezing  and  chances  of  the  tile 
being  disturbed  afterwards.  The  drain  must  be 
continued  as  far  as  necessary  to  prevent  water  back- 


A  DRAINAGE  PLAN.  Fig.  4<S. 


ing  and  bursting  open  through  his  drain;  he  must 
have  sufficient  fall  to  carry  off  all  the  water. 

When  the  digging  is  complete  I  would  lay  a  four 
or  five  inch  drain  tile;  he  must  judge  for  himself 
the  size,  as  I  do  not  know  how  fast  the  water  col¬ 
lects  in  the  pond,  nor  how  much  there  is  to  carry 
off,  but  a  four-inch  tile  well  laid  and  having  suffi¬ 
cient  fall  will  take  a  lot  of  water  running  day  and 
night,  and  not  allow  much  water  to  collect,  and  then 
maybe  only  for  a  few  days,  if  at  all.  But  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  give  him  the  size  of 
tile  to  use;  he  does  not  give  the  size  of  basin  nor 
how  many  acres  are  drained  into  it. 

I  have  made  a  rough  drawing,  Fig.  485,  and  hope 
he  will  be  as  successful  as  I  have  been  in  his  drain¬ 
age  problems.  My  land  is  in  fine  condition,  though 
it  cost  several  hundred  dollars  to  get  it  what  it 
now  is,  as  I  have  nearly  4,000  feet  of  ditch.  Where 
he  ends  his  tile  in  the  pond  I  would  dig  a  large 
hole  of  six  to  eight  feet  across,  and  as  deep  as  the 
tile.  Fill  in  this  hole  with  small  stones  up  to  near 
the  surface,  being  careful  to  place  thin  stone  across 
the  opening  of  tile  to  prevent  the  stones  going  down 
and  choking  it  up 

Dig  four  short  ditches  25  to  30  feet  long  from  the 
four  opposite  sides  of  the  hole  where  the  main  ditch 
begins,  and  which  was  to  be  filled  in  with  small  stones. 
If  the  land  is  lower  on  only  two  opposite  sides  then 
dig  only  two  ditches  35  to  40  feet,  the  same  depth  as 
the  main  ditch.  The  object  is  to  drain  the  land  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  Spring,  and  two  or  four  short 
ditches  to  catch  the  water  will  hasten  it. 

If  possible,  get  small  stones  or  very  coarse  gravel 
and  fill  in  around  the  tile  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  this  foot  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
earth  dug  out  while  ditching.  A  2^4  to  3-inch  tile 
should  be  large  enough  for  these  surface  ditches,  but 
the  size  of  tile  to  be  used  he  must  determine  for  him¬ 
self,  as  he  will  know  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  to  be  drained,  and  how  fast  the  water  is  expected 
to  be  drained  away.  If  at  any  time  he  desires  to  ex¬ 
tend  these  short  ditches  it  is  easily  done.  All  that 
is  required  will  be  to  dig  down  to  where  the  tile 
ends,  and  continue  the  ditches  as  far  as  desired.  Be 
careful  to  have  proper  fall,  and  the  tile  laid  level  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  last  foot  or  so  to  be  earth,  so 
that  the  plow  will  not  strike  the  stones  laid  over  the 
tile.  .  a.  E.  B. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 


NON-GUARANTEED  MILK. 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  mentions  a  curious 
milk  case.  An  English  dairyman  decided  to  protect 
himself  about  as  American  seedsmen  do  when  they 
handle  seeds.  He  drew  up  the  following  form,  which 
customers  were  obliged  to  sign  before  the  milk  would 
be  delivered : 

“I.  - - ,  give  no  warranty  express  or  implied 

as  to  the  nature,  substance,  or  quality  of  any  milk  I 
supply  to  my  customers.  Every  endeavor  is  made  by  me 
to  supply  milk  of  the  best  quality  and  direct  from  the 
cow,  but  I  cannot  warrant  that  my  milk  will  at  this  or 
any  future  time  be  up  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

“I  am  prepared  to  continue  to  supply  you  with  milk 
only  on  the  above  mentioned  terms,  though  you  can  always 
rely  upon  receiving  from  me  milk  as  it  comes  from  my 
cows. 

“Please  sign  and  return  to  me  the  enclosed  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  this  notice  if  you  wish  me  to  continue  supplying 
you.” 

The  acknowledgment  reads : 

“I  acknowledge  to  have  received  from  you  notice  dated 

the  -  day  of  July,  1912,  and  request  you  to  supply 

me  with  milk  on  the  terms  of  such  notice.” 

One  of  the  drivers,  a  boy  of  14,  was  stopped  by  a 
milk  inspector  who  tried  to  buy  a  pint  of  milk  for 
testing.  The  boy  followed  instructions  and  refused  to 
sell  unless  the  inspector  signed  the  printed  form. 
The  result  was  that  the  boy  and  his  employer  were 
arrested  for  refusing  to  sell  milk  to  an  inspector. 
For  the  defense  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  no 
absolute  refusal  to  sell  the  milk,  since  the  inspector 
could  have  bought  on  the  same  terms  that  every  one 
else  did,  and  under  the  English  law  the  question  of 
notice  of  condition  of  sale  had  been  settled.  The 
court  finally  discharged  the  boy  and  fined  the  dairy¬ 
man  $5  and  costs  in  order  to  carry  the  point  up  higher 
as  a  test  case. 


VARIOUS  NOTES. 

There  are  fertilizer  troubles  on  the  other  side  as 
well  as  here.  This  is  one  report  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  chemist : 

Fish  Manure. — The  name  implies  that  the  article  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fish  refuse.  The  sample  examined,  however,  con¬ 
sisted  of  fine  ashes,  mixed  with  a  few  fish  bones,  and 
contained  only  .59  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  2.4  per  cent 
of  phosphates. 

The  defense  no  doubt  would  be  that  it  was  a  fish 
manure — used  in  fishing  for  suckers. 


Referring  to  the  battle  in  Tyrone,  Pa.,  page  1046,  the 
farmers  around  Tyrone  could  knock  that  ordinance  higher 
than  Gilderoy’s  kite  in  two  weeks.  The  same  game  was 
tried  many  years  ago  in  a  town  in  Indiana.  The  business 
men  demanded  the  ordinance,  and  got  it.  But  the  farmers 
combined  and  said  they  would  not  buy  a  penny's  worth 
in  the  town  till  that  ordinance  was  repealed.  The  business 
men  laughed,  saying  “They  will  be  in  as  usual  on  Satur 
day  to  trade  and  get  their  mail.”  (It  was  before  the 
days  of  free  delivery.)  On  Saturday  four  horsemen  rode 
into  town  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass  for  the 
mail.  Otherwise  the  streets  were  deserted,  as  far  as 
farmers  were  concerned.  The  ordinance  was  repealed  on 
Monday.  f.  m.  swift. 

Michigan. 

The  borough  council  of  Tyrone  undertook  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  farmers  from  selling  their  produce  on  the 
streets  except  in  a  regular  market.  This  ordinance 
was  passed  to  give  the  storekeepers  and  stablemen 
a  special  privilege,  for  selling  on  the  street  is  a  com¬ 
mon  right  of  farmers.  Those  Indiana  farmers  had 
the  right  spirit.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
farmers  are  made  to  spend  their  money  in  town  just 
as  the  storekeepers  decide.  The  fact  is  that  the 
town  does  not  make  the  farmers.  The  reverse  is  true; 
the  farmers  make  the  town  and  its  business.  When¬ 
ever  they  get  ready  to  hang  together  the  truth  of  this 
statement  quickly  appears. 


Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  telling  the  best  way  to 
do  the  little  things  that  is  the  most  help  to  a  beginner. 
The  big  teachers  and  writers  generally  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  knows  those  without  learning.  In  medi 
cine  this  is  especially  true.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  what  a 
bungle  the  average  doctor  here,  who  lacks  hospital  training, 
makes  of  the  little  things ;  like  tying  an  artery  or  apply¬ 
ing  a  bandage,  or  even  rolling  a  bandage  or  giving  a 
hypodermic  injection,  or  a  dozen  other  things.  e.  h. 

We  believe  that  is  sound  doctrine.  We  are  some¬ 
times  criticized  for  printing  so  much  simple  matter 
from  plain  working  farmers.  Some  of  our  critics 
call  this  kindergarten  work.  They  tell  us  to  go  to 
the  scientists  and  strong  or  highly  successful  people 
entirely  for  information.  Our  position  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  known  by  this  time.  The  duty  of  the 
scientific  man  is  to  tell  us  why  things  should  be  done. 
This,  we  take  it,  should  take  second  place  to  the  task 
of  telling  how,  for  the  “how”  of  a  thing  comes  first 
and  is  most  important.  The  only  man  fitted  to  tell 
how  to  do  a  thing  is  the  man  who  does  it  successfully 
with  his  own  hands.  Therefore,  we  hunt  for  that 
man,  whether  his  work  is  in  the  kindergarten  or  th  ’ 
high  school,  and  the  plainer  and  simpler  he  puts  it 
the  better.  Furthermore,  we  would  like  to  keep  the 
“how”  men  from  usurping  the  job  of  the  “why”  men, 
and  vice  versa. 


1912. 

CHANCES  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

You  have  often  mentioned  the  need  of  country 
people  for  Winter  work,  by  which  the  rough  weather 
in  Winter  could  be  employed  to  some  advantage. 
There  are  two  industries  that  seem  to  me  available  in 
many  localities  to  some  extent.  There  are  many  farms 
where  a  limited  quantity  of  white -ash  is  available, 
and  baskets  can  be  made  with  a  very  small  outlay  for 
tools  right  from  the  log.  There  would  not  be  big 
wages,  but  a  man  and  a  boy  could  easily  get  $100 
extra  by  this  means ;  not  if  everyone  in  the  town 
went  into  it,  but  several  families  in  each  town  could 
pick  up  quite  a  bunch  this  way.  Baskets  of  this  stock 
are  worth  and  will  bring  more  than  the  ordinary  oak 
basket  made  from  machine-cut  stock. 

The  other  is  apple  barrels.  My  barrels  cost  me  at 
the  station  39J4  cents  each  last  year,  and  they  were 
green  barrels  at  that.  Since  then  1  have  looked  the 
matter  up  and  by  hauling  19  miles  I  can  buy  for  25 
cents  or  less.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  the  staves, 
heading  and  hoops  only  cost  about  12  cents.  The 
hoops  can  be  cut  and  shaved  on  at  least  one-half  of 
the  farms  in  New  England,  and  if  the  staves  and 
headings  were  bought  by  the  carload  I  think  they 
could  be  delivered  anywhere  in  New  England  at  a 
cost  of  not  over  14  cents.  In  the  apple  sections  it  is 
seldom  that  new  barrels  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
35  cents;  that  would  leave  21  cents  for  hauling,  mak¬ 
ing  hoops  and  setting  up.  This  stock  is  dry,  and  if 
storage  were  available  these  barrels  could  be  made  up 
ahead.  One  man  can  set  up  35  to  40  barrels  per  day 
with  outfit  that  does  not  cost  over  $20,  not  including 
building. 

Broom  making  is  another  operation  that  is  largely 
hand  work,  and  with  comparatively  cheap  machinery. 
I  do  not  want  to  answer  further  questions  about  these 
occupations,  but  I  saw  a  cooper  set  up  one  barrel  and 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  I  could  set  up  one  barrel  per 
hour  the  first  day  and  work  up  in  a  week  nearly  to 
where  the  regular  cooper  would  be  satisfied  with  his 
day’s  work.  An  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
no  doubt  find  those  ready  to  furnish  barrel  stock.  The 
basket  question  may  be  more  of  a  trade,  but  it  is 
surely  not  hard  to  learn.  1  do  not  believe  I  shall 
pay  40  cents  for  any  more  barrels  to  put  apples  in. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  home  we  had  Winter  work 
as  well  as  work  most  all  the  time.  We  had  an  Ameri¬ 
can  evaporator  and  evaporated  the  unsalable  apples. 
This  job  lasted  some  years  about  all  Winter.  Father 
made  the  shoes  for  the  family  for  the  coming  year 
in  the  Winter.  He  took  that  time  to  repair  sleds, 
wagons  and  harnesses;  even  to  make  new  if  they 
were  needed.  My  father,  brother  or  myself  never 
had  occasion  to  loaf  round  the  farm  for  want  of 
work  to  do  at  any  season  of  the  year.  I  run  a  farm 
now  and  it  is  more  trouble  to  find  people  to  do  the  work 
than  it  is  to  find  work  for  the  people  to  do.  d.  j.  l. 

Maine. 


CORN,  SOY  BEANS  AND  TURNIPS. 

I  recently  visited  a  farm  of  300  acres  located  in 
Seneca  County,  about  half  way  between  the  two 
finger  lakes  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  In  that  region 
the  land  slopes  eastward  towards  Cayuga  Lake,  and 
after  a  short  rise  to  the  west  above  this  farm  it  slopes 
westward  towards  Seneca  Lake.  The  soil  on  this 
farm  is  mainly  of  the  Volusia  type.  It  is  derived 
largely  from  broken  sandstone  and  shale,  is  not  natur¬ 
ally  as  fertile  as  many  of  the  soils  in  the  State,  but 
is  very  similar  to  many  square  miles  of  farm  land 
in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State. 

This  farm  is  owned  by  a  father  and  two  sons,  D. 
H.  Townsend  &  Sons  being  the  business  name  of  the 
partnership.  It  has  been  in  the  family  for  many 
years,  and  is  now  in  a  much  better  state  of  fertility 
than  the  adjoining  farm  lands.  The  proprietors  make 
a  specialty  of  showing  cattle  and  swine  at  county 
fairs.  They  have  several  breeds  of  each  represented 
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on  the  farm.  A  few  dairy  cows  are  kept  and  enough 
horses  to  do  the  farm  work. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  field  of  corn  in¬ 
tended  for  the  silo  from  which  sheep  are  to  be  fed. 
As  this  farm  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the  lake 
levels,  the  climate  is  rather  cool  for  corn,  but  the 
soil  in  the  cornfield  was  in  such  good  condition  that 
a  good  yield  of  fodder,  probably  10  tons  or  more  an 
acre,  was  growing  there.  At  the  date  of  my  visit, 
October  8.  this  corn  had  not  yet  matured  enough  so 


SPECIMEN  SOY  BEAN.  Fig.  487. 

that  it  could  be  harvested  for  husking.  The  early 
frost  had  barely  touched  the  leaves,  but  it  was  not 
ripening  so  that  good  ear  corn  could  be  expected. 
Many  of  the  ears  were  in  the  milk  and  a  few  were 
dented.  Mr.  Townsend  was  about  ready  to  fill  his 
silo  from  a  portion  of  the  field.  The  Townsends  have 
practised  planting  corn  with  a  grain  drill  in  rows  24 
inches  apart,  as  the  variety  used  is  an  early  yellow 
dent.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  developed  and 
well  eared  many  of  the  cornstalks  were  when  sown 
this  way.  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fertility 
of  this  field,  which  has  been  well  manured  and  well 
cultivated  in  the  past. 


In  the  same  field  an  experiment  with  Soy  beans  has 


GOOD  SILAGE  CORN.  Fig.  488. 

been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  Cornell  University.  Mixed  corn  and  Soy 
beans  were  sown  and  Soy  beans  alone  were  drilled 
in  24-inch  rows  at  two  different  rates  of  seeding. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  also  planted  some  Soy  beans  with 
part  of  his  corn  rows  in  his  own  way,  and  had  sown 
a  considerable  area  of  another  variety  of  Soy  beans 
besides  the  experiment  plot.  I  examined  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  cornfield  for  visible  results.  The  Me¬ 
dium  Green  Soy  beans  had  not  made  so  much  growth 
here  as  at  many  other  locations  this  year.  Evidently 
the  soil  was  a  little  cold  and  heavy  for  their  best 
development.  Where  they  had  been  inoculated  there 
were  plenty  of  tubercles  on  the  roots,  but  where  Mr. 
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Townsend  had  planted  beans  without  inoculation  no 
tubercles  could  be  found. 

My  picture,  Fig.  487,  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  specimen  bean  plants  taken  from  the  field  back  of 
the  sign  board.  The  beans  which  have  been  sown  for 
seed  have  podded  fairly  well,  and  in  this  case  seeding 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  an  acre  seems  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  full  crop  of  seed.  Where  more  than  a 
bushel  were  sown,  the  plants  were  closer  together  and 
had  not  branched  quite  so  well. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  field  Mr.  Townsend  called 
my  attention  to  a  crop  which  seemed  to  be  very  much 
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at  home.  When  he  drills  the  corn  lie  uses  some 
commercial  fertilizer,  applying  it  through  the  drill  at 
seeding  time.  He  mixes  a  small  quantity  of  rutabaga 
seed  with  the  fertilizer.  The  rutabagas  come  up  here 
and  there  among  the  corn  rows  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  corn  is  just  what  they  need.  When  the  corn 
is  harvested  there  are  the  rutabagas  left  in  the  field 
and  the  Townsends  store  several  hundred  bushels 
of  them  for  sheep  feeding  each  year.  In  the  picture, 
Fig.  489,  one  is  growing  at  the  end  of  a  corn  row 
and  Mr.  Townsend  is  holding  two  more  good  speci¬ 
mens.  This  catch  crop  in  the  cornfield  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  sheep  kept  on  this  farm,  and  it  is 
obtained  with  only  the  extra  cost  of  seed  and  the 
harvesting  and  handling  of  the  rutabagas. 

E.  R.  MINNS. 

LIME  AND  POTATOES. 

On  page  1100  I  notice  you  mention  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  farmers  who  are  afraid  to  use  lime  on  account 
of  potato  scab,  and  also  notice  that  you  have  an  idea 
the  ground  limestone  might  be  used  to  grow  clover 
and  not  produce  potato  scab.  It  is  said  that  potato 
scab  is  increased  where  soil  is  sweetened  with  lime. 
Many  of  our  authorities  are  teaching  that  about  the 
only  thing  lime  does  is  to  sweeten  the  soil.  This  sole 
sweetening  effect  may  be  true  of  ground  limestone  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  burned  lime  in  its  various 
forms  has  several  different  effects  in  the  soil  aside 
from  sweetening.  This  being  the  case  I  do  not  see 
how  you  are  going  to  make  ground  limestone  do 
something  burned  lime  will  not  do.  I  believe  that 
lime  in  any  form  used  in  large  quantities  will  have 
a  tendency  to  promote  scab,  but  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  use  lime  in  large  quantities  to  get  re¬ 
sults  with  clover,  etc.,  and  I  know  a  number  of  places 
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where  farmers  have  been  using  small  quantities  of 
lime  (300  to  400  pounds  per  acre)  on  their  potato 
ground  with  good  results. 

An  instance  hardly  in  accord  with  recent  teachings 
came  under  notice  recently.  A  farmer  in  one  of  the 
mountain  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  where  lime  is 
naturally  deficient  in  the  soil,  wanted  to  know  the 
effect  of  small  doses  of  lime.  He  tested  a  10-acre 
field  with  litmus  paper  and  of  course  found  it  acid. 
On  half  of  this  field  he  applied  hydrated  lime,  500 
to  600  pounds  per  acre,  and  on  the  whole  field  sowed 
wheat  with  clover.  Where  he  put  the  lime  he  had  a 
fine  stand  of  clover,  and  where  there  was  no  lime, 
no  clover.  He  tested  the  field  again  with  litmus 
paper,  taking  samples  from  all  parts  of  the  field,  and 
found  that  they  all  still  showed  acid  as  before,  and 
yet  he  had  a  good  stand  of  clover  where  lime  was 
used.  This  man  had  experience  in  photography,  and 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  litmus  test,  and 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  action  of  lime 
yet. 

In  a  great  many  places  the  small  application  of 
burned  lime  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing.  I  know 
hundreds  of  farms  built  up  and  made  thrifty  by  using 
a  small  quantity  of  burned  lime  every  time  the  ground 
was  broken,  instead  of  making  a  heavy  application 
to  last  several  years,  and  I  might  mention  that  quite 
a  number  of  these  successful  farmers  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  farmers,  hut  were  lumbermen,  butchers  and 
tradesmen  of  different  kinds  from  the  small  towns, 
but  of  course  not  unfamiliar  with  farm  practices  as 
city  people  would  be.  I  believe  if  the  farmers  you 
mention  would  get  a  good  grade  of  hydrated  lime 
and  use  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre  each  time  the 
ground  was  plowed,  they  would  be  able  to  grow  the 
much  desired  clover  with  no  bad  results  to  the  pota¬ 
toes.  At  least  it  would  pay  them  to  experiment  some 
along  this  line.  JOHN  S.  still. 

Pennsylvania. 
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November  23, 


FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


FALL  SPRAYING  FOR  SCALE. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  effective 
spraying  for  the  control  of  San  Jose 
scale  may  be  done  any  time  after  the 
leaves  drop  in  Autumn  and  until  they 
appear  again  in  Spring,  but  of  course 
during  Winter  the  weather  is  seldom 
warm  enough  nor  calm  enough  to  do 
much  of  this  kind  of  work.  Hence  we 
depend  upon  a  season  just  after  the 
leaves  fall  and  again  just  before  they 
appear  in  Spring.  When  frosts  occur 
early  the  leaves  sometimes  fall  before 
the  balmy  “Indian  Summer”  days  of 
November,  but  for  several  years  we 
have  not  had  very  favorable  conditions 
for  Fall  spraying.  Frosts  were  late  and 
the  leaves  clung  to  the  apple  trees  till 
well  in  December.  Last  year  we  had 
some  good  days  in  that  month  after 
the  leaves  had  fallen,  and  of  which  we 
made  good  use.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
spray  until  the  leaves  are  well  off,  not 
that  it  would  injure  the  trees  any  after 
the  leaves  are  “ripened”  to  spray  with 
lime-sulphur,  but  because  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  do  thorough  work  with  the 
leaves  clinging  to  the  twigs.  For  it  is 
of  course  understood  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  the  wood  only,  and  not 
the  falling  leaves,  as  the  scale  on  these 
leaves  will  not  cause  any  further  infes¬ 
tation. 

A  thorough  job  of  spraying  means  to 
cover  every  particle  of  surface  from  the 
tips  of  the  branches  to  the  base  of  the 
trunk  with  a  coating  of  spray  material, 
and  this  is  no  easy  task  when  the  tree 
is  entirely  free  from  leaves  or  other 
obstructions,  and  is  made  exceedingly 
difficult  when  such  obstructions  are 
present.  The  leaves  of  the  peach  and 
other  stone  fruits  usually  fall  before 
those  of  the  apple,  and  I  therefore  de¬ 
pend  on  spraying  my  peach  orchard  in 
Fall  or  early  Winter,  as  I  am  always 
rushed  with  my  commercial  spraying  in 
the  Spring.  Some  growers  recom¬ 
mend  spraying  the  peach  trees  just  be¬ 
fore  buds  open  in  Spring,  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  killing  the  scale  and 
controlling  leaf-curl.  But  as  1  am  not 
troubled  with  that  disease  on  my  ele¬ 
vated  orchard  slopes  I  shall  doubtless 
continue  to  spray  my  peach  trees  just 
as  soon  after  the  leaves  fall  as  weather 
and  time  permits.  Besides  there  is 
some  question  whether  Spring  spraying 
is  a  success  in  controlling  leaf-curl  any¬ 
way,  as  some  who  practice  this  method 
were  bothered  with  the  disease  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections.  The  weather  last  Sum¬ 
mer  seems  to  have  been  very  favorable 
to  the  development  of  this  disease. 

One  chief  advantage  of  Fall  spray¬ 
ing  over  Spring  spraying  is  the  solid 
condition  of  roads  and  orchards  in  the 
former  season  as  compared  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  is  an  advantage  when  hauling 
or  carrying  about  any  kind  of  a  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  but  more  particularly  so  when 
operating  a  heavy  gasoline  outfit.  Some 
noted  authorities  advise  spraying  early 
in  Spring  before  the  frozen  ground 
thaws  out,  and  while  some  favorable 
days  may  be  taken  advantage  of  during 
that  period  I  prefer  to  be  delivered 
from  spraying  when  the  temperature  is 
far  below  the  freezing  point.  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  spray 
without  getting  more  or  less  of  the 
liquid  on  my  person,  so  while  the  job 
is  disagreeable  anytime  it  is  much  more 
so  during  freezing  weather.  Also  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  liquid  adheres 
as  well  to  the  trees  when  it  freezes  be¬ 
fore  drying.  Where  it  is  desired  to  do 
any  Winter  pruning  this  should  be 
done  before  spraying  if  at  all  practica¬ 
ble.  Old  trees  may  be  pruned  any  time 
and  young  trees  thinned  out,  but  not 
cut  back  until  Spring.  Where  there  is 
danger  of  the  peach  winter-killing  it 
is  better  to  wait  until  Spring  to  do  any 
pruning,  but  as  there  is  little  or  no 
such  danger  in  my  orchard  I  can  prune 
the  peach  any  time  except  the  cutting 
back  process  as  mentioned.  Old  apple 
orchards  that  need  pruning  badly  should 
by  all  means  be  pruned  before  spraying 
if  good  results  are  to  be  expected. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank.  / 
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Gripes  for  Wine-Making. 

J.  0.  (A o  Address). — In  a  recent  article 
regarding  grapes  and  grape  culture,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Concord  was  not  the  grape 
for  wine.  I  intend  to  plant  grapes  for 
wine-making,  and  am  anxious  to  know 
which  grape  would  be  best,  white,  red  or 
blue. 

Ans. — It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  different  wine  producing  centers  that 
certain  varieties  are  preferred  by  one 
and  others  by  another,  and  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  many  wine  manufac¬ 
turers  use  the  variety  that  is  commonly 
grown  in  the  district,  although  it  may 
not  make  the  best  wine.  In  growing 
or  setting  grapes  for  any  particular  dis¬ 
trict  the  prospective  grower  should  con¬ 
sult  the  wine-makers  of  that  district 
for  varieties  to  be  preferred.  He  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  varieties  to  his  particular 
locality  and  soil.  Some  of  our  best 
wine  varieties  under  favorable  location 
and  soil  conditions  become  very  inferior 
when  introduced  into  new  localities  and 
upon  different  soils.  The  first  step  to 
be  taken  should  be  to  learn  what  varie¬ 
ties  are  in  demand,  the  second  to  study 
varietal  requirements  as  to  local  climatic 
and  soil  conditions,  and  third  a  testing 
out  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  very  un¬ 
profitable  to  plant  a  variety  that  will 
not  ripen  thoroughly  in  at  least  three 
out  of  four  seasons. 

In  New  York  Catawba  has  long  oc¬ 
cupied  the  important  position  as  the 
leading  wine  grape,  and  where  it  will 
ripen  thoroughly  and  its  productiveness 
is  maintained  it  will  still  retain  its  place. 
The  Delaware  is  another  much  used 
and  is  still  much  in  demand,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  considerable  coddling  to  make 
it  profitable.  Clinton,  Bacchus,  Clar- 
rence,  Elvira  and  Vergennes  are  grown 
considerably  in  various  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  for  wine.  The 
first  three  named  are  more  adaptable  to 
localities  and  soil  than  the  last  named. 
Cynthiana  has  been  grown  successfully 
in  certain  parts  of  New  York  but  it  re¬ 
quires  more  general  testing  out  before 
it  can  be  recommended  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Artichokes  for  Seed. 

R.  IF.  n.,  Guilford Me. — Will  you  tell  me 
whether  artichokes  which  I  am  saving  for 
seed  should  be  left  in  the  ground  undug 
until  next  Spring  or  dug  this  Fall?  How 
should  they  be  kept  if  dug  this  Fall? 

Ans. — The  globe  artichoke  is  gen¬ 
erally  entirely  hardy  in  sections  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line;  north  of 
that  they  should  receive  Winter  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  a 
mulch  of  six  to  eight  inches  of  forest 
leaves  or  coarse  manure  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  a  man’s 
weight.  In  the  latitude  of  Maine,  when 
the  temperature  averages  very  low  and 
soil  freezes  deeply,  it  might  be  judicious 
to  remove  the  young  plants  to  a  cold 
frame  where  sash  can  be  used  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  mulching. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthus 
tuberosus),  is  a  member  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  family,  and  in  general  appearance 
this  plant  very  much  resembles  a  small 
sunflower.  The  tubers  are  the  edible 
part  of  the  plant.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  they  somewhat  resemble  the  potato, 
but  in  flavor  are  inferior  to  the  potato 
when  cooked.  The  culture  and  care  are 
in  every  respect  similar  to  the  potato. 
It  is  very  productive  and  entirely  free 
from  disease,  generally  hardy,  and  will 
stand  the  Winter  on  light  porous  soils, 
wherever  parsnips  will  winter.  On 
heavy  wet  soils  in  our  nothern  latitude 
they  usually  winter-kill.  k. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  when 
mice  and  rabbits  will  be  very  destructive 
to  young  fruit  trees  unless  some  means  of 
protection  are  employed.  Everyone  having 
young  fruit  trees  should  provide  protection 
of  some  kind  before  these  rodents  begin 
their  work.  When  the  young  orchard  has 
been  properly  tended  during  the  growing 
season,  and  has  been  given  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  perhaps  a  late  seeding  of  some 
cover  crop,  and  there  is  no  dense  growth 
of  grass  or  rubbish  about  the  trees  there 
is  little  danger  of  injury  by  mice.  These 
rodents  usually  get  their  best  work  in  or¬ 
chards  where  there  is  plenty  of  such  pro¬ 
tection  offered  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
abundant  material  for  nest  building  and 
the  making  of  their  Winter  home.  But 
rabbits  may  offer  trouble  in  almost  any  lo¬ 
cality  and  under  any  conditions,  although 
they,  too,  can  be  more  greatly  feared 
where  the  orchard  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  The  surest  protection  is  the 
use  of  individual  tree  protectors  of  one 
form  or  another.  These  protectors  may  be 
purchased  already  made  or  be  prepared  on 
the  farm.  Wrapping  trees  with  screen 
wire  is  about  as  good  a  method  as  can  be 
employed.  They  can  also  be  wrapped  with 
heavy  paper  or  rags  or  with  cornstalks 
firmly  bound  around  the  trunk  of  the 
trees  with  twine.  Then  there  are  paints 
and  washes  which  are  good  for  the  purpose. 
These  are  all  fairly  effective  when  rabbits 
are  scarce  and  there  is  plenty  of  other 
food  for  them,  but  cannot  be  absolutely  de¬ 
pended  upon  when  there  are  many  rabbits 
and  a  small  supply  of  food.  However,  as 
there  are  perhaps  some  who  wish  to  use 


a  wash  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  it,  I 
will  give  the  formula :  To  one  gallon  of 
sweet  milk  add  two  pounds  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  two  pounds  of  yellow  ochre,  one 
gill  of  turpentine,  one  dram  of  tincture  of 
asafetida,  one  dram  of  gum  arabic  and  four 
eggs.  This  mixture  must  be  dissolved,  and 
after  standing  24  hours  applied  to  the 
trees  with  a  brush.  This  solution  is  not 
only  a  great  benefit  in  protecting  the  trees 
from  mice  and  rabbits,  but  also  from  in¬ 
sects  as  well.  Thick  whitewash  about  the 
consistency  of  cream,  to  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added  to 
give  it  a  pale-blue  color,  is  another  wash 
which  is  effectual,  and  is  applied  with  a 
brush.  Other  washes  composed  of  soft- 
soap  and  carbolic  acid,  pine  tar  and  paint, 
are  sometimes  used,  being  applied  two  or 
three  times  during  the  Winter.  One  gallon 
of  soft  soap  or  one  pound  of  soap,  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  form  a  wash  that  will  be  found 
to  give  satisfaction. 

In  protecting  the  young  trees  from  mice 
and  rabbits  we  must  also  protect  them 
from  the  cold  by  banking  them  up  with 
earth.  This  extra  covering  is  the  same  to 
the  young  tree  as  an  extra  comfort  thrown 
over*  our  bed  on  a  zero  night  in  Winter, 
it  gives  a  chance  to  straighten  the  trees 
np  into  their  place  if  the  Summer  storms 
have  leaned  them  the  wrong  way,  holds 
them  stiff  and  rigid  to  their  place  against 
many  a  Winter  blow,  protects  the  roots 
against  a  hard  sudden  freeze,  gives  good 
surface  drainage  and  keeps  the  frost  from 
lifting  them.  Many  a  fruit-grower  has 
been  almost  heartsick  to  find  the  roots  of 
more  than  half  of  his  fruit  trees  exposed 
after  a  Winter  of  thaws  and  freezes,  and 
it  is  no  small  job  to  get  them  back  into 
their  places;  although  they  may  live  they 
very  seldom  recover  their  full  vigor.  This 
banking-up  process  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  thing,  but  it  is  a  harder  task  to 
do  it  properly  than  many  would  suppose. 
It  does  not  require  a  great  broad  mound, 
but  just  a  few  shovelfuls  placed  right 
against  the  trees  about  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  In  digging  the  earth  a  hole  should 
not  be  made  close  to  the  tres,  as  the  hole 
standing  full  of  water  would  be  an  injury 
instead  of  a  benefit,  and  would  make  an 
awkward  place  to  get  the  team  around 
next  Spring  when  cultivating  the  orchard. 
I  find  that  banking  up  with  a  shovel,  if  it 
is  done  right,  is  lots  better  than  turning  a 
furrow  to  the  trees.  william  iiakdy. 

Johnson  County,  Ill. 


Hotbeds 
and  Cold-frames 

Double- Glass 

Double  Profits 

The  old  single  layer  hot-bed  sash  are  better  than 
none,  but  they  must  be  covered;  and  boards,  mats  or 
shutters  are  pure  waste. 

The  new  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  with  two 
layers  of  glass  enclosing  an  air  space,  are 
Complete  in  Themselves 

They  eliminate  covers  and  half  the  labor;  they  admit 
all  the  light  to  store  warmth  in  the  bed  and  then  save 
the  warmth  at  night.  They  make  plants  strong  and 
early.  They  double  net  profits.  Every  practical  gar¬ 
dener  or  florist  will  see  the 
value  of  this. 

It  is  good  business  for  you 
to  get  our  free  catalog. 

Write  your  address  plainly 
and  send  it  today.  The  hot¬ 
bed  season  is  not  far  off. 

Prof.  Massey’s  booklet  on 
Hot-beds  sent  for  4c. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  double  layer  of  glass  does  it. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar7 s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <&  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

STAYMAN’S  WINESAP  S 

IMPERIAL  only.  Choice  one  year  trees  at  less  than 
wholesale  prices.  TUNNEL  HILL  LARM,  Kifer,  Md. 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  liridgeville,  Delaware 


You  Can  Pay  More  But  You  Cannot  Buy  Better  Than 

KEY  BRAND  SCALE  KILLER 

(SOLUBLE  OIL) 

Easily  Applied— Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrels  (50  gal.). .  .$15.00  ^*bbl.  (80  gaL).. ,  .$9.90 
10-gal.  cau  and  case.  3.50  5-gal.  can  ami  ease..  2.00 
F.  o.  b.  New  York 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

12  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Write  for  “Practical  Spraying11 — Best  book  on  spraying. 


BUYING  A  * 

POWER  SPRAYER 

Fis  like  buying'a  piano — you  must  be  sure  you 
are  getting  the  right  machine  because,  tf  it  is 
the  right  sprayer,  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 

DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 

is  a  thoroughly  practical  machine  that  has  stood  the 
hardest  working  test  of  a  dozen  years.  It  runs  per¬ 
fectly  on  any  ground,  in  any  temperature.  Has 
DEYO  engine,  direct  connected  pump,  perfect  agita¬ 
tion,  and  clear’,  thoroughly  seasoned  Cypress  tank. 
Write  us,  or  our  nearest  factory  selling  agent,  for 
illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  Deyo  Power 
Sprayers  and  Deyo  Engines. 

DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  T. 

J.  S.  Woodhonse,  189-195  Water  St.,  New  York 

Richardson  Mfg,  <’o.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Kendall  Sc  Mliitney,  Portland,  Maine 


AV  We  Make 
Sprayers 
Tor  Eve ry h  o  dy 


Buckot,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  Is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entiresprayerline.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


aSSw£cl 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num¬ 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  many 
cider  apples.  Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing  inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scaiedde”  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  “Scalecide”  is  100^  efficient 
against  scale  and  has  marker!  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for, the  orchard.  Write  today  to  Dept, 
for  new  booklet— “Pratt’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  Fruit  Growers”  and  “Scale- 
cide  the  Tree  Saver.”  Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Fruit  Tree s 

that  thrive  and  pay 

In  our  extensive  nurseries  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil,  climate  ami  expert 
cure  combine  to  produce  hardy,  disease- 
free  fruit  trees  and  plants  that  thrive 
and  bear  profitable  crops. 

Our  Catalog  explains  how  we  protect 
you  against  nursery  carelessness  and 
subsequent  loss— how  we  give  such  care 
to  every  detail  of  budding,  grading  and 
packing  that  the  highest  grade  stix'k  is 
assured.  Wo  have  a  30  5  ears’  record  for 
quality  trees  and  honest  dealing.  Scores 
of  the  largest,  most  successful  growers 
(names  on  request)  buy  our  trees  year 
after  year.  Ask  us  to  send  you  our  free 
Catalog.  It’s  unusually  complete,  practical  and  filled 
with  helpful  information  for  fruit  growers. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesvilie.  Conn. 


M(.  .  If  you  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
NU  MUKh  lutely  sure  way  to  keep  Every 
RABBITS  Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out  of 
your  orchard,  paint  your  trees 
vith  “Sulfocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain.  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  the 
rabbit  problem.  Write  Today  for  book¬ 
let,  “  Sulfocide— Sure  Protection 
from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  B. 

G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St-,  N.Y.City, 


NO  MORE 
BORERS 


6-Horsepower  Sawing 

°utfit$1 95 


You  Can  Earn  SI  J  a  Day  With  This  Rig 

Coal  is  ■care*  aud  high.  SAW  WOOD  an.)  sell  it  while  the 
demand  la  good  and  price  high.  If  you  have  no  wood,  saw  wood 
for  other  people,  and  make  $10.00  a  day.  Saw  tables,  $14.50. 
24 in.  circular  saws  $4.50.  26 in.  $5.25.  C  H.  P.  gasoline  eiighiOg 
$126.00.  Catologue It,  free*  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn( 


APPLE  BARRELS— Gar  Lots  or  Less 

EOBT.  Cl  I.  LIES  S-:  MEDINA,  N.  V. 


rYADIC  BEST  BY  TEST— 96  YEARS 

\|  AWr  Plant  Your  Acre 

Qj  f  f\LLv  Write  for  Our  Free  Book 

Full  instructions  for  planting:  and  caring  for  trees 
and  shrubs — the  boiled-down  experience  of  four 
generations  of  orchard  and  nursery  men.  To 
plant  an  orchard  is  the  duty  of  every  man. 

Department,  in  charge 
OpcCitxl  oervice  of  trained  men,  will 
help  you  start  your  orchard  right;  suggest  best 
varieties  for  your  locality;  advise  as  to  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivating,  etc.  This  service  is  free. 
STARK  BROS.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co„ 
LOUISIANA.  MO.  Established  1816 


1912. 
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GROWING  BASKET  WILLOW. 

The  most  important  center  of  the  willow 
basket  making  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  at  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Liverpool,  about  five  miles 
northwest  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  are 
many  fields  in  which  the  willows  are 
grown.  The  largest  single  plantings  are 
not  more  than  about  15  acres  each,  but  as 
the  most  approved  methods  are  followed, 
and  as  all  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
are  carried  on  there,  it  is  a  good  point  at 
which  to  study  the  basket  willow  industry. 
From  setting  the  plants  to  finishing  the 
baskets  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  The 
number  of  baskets  made  is  enormous.  A 

few  are  made  in  the  Summer,  but  the 
Winter  is  the  busy  season.  Most  of  the 
shipments  are  made  in  the  Spring. 

Soil. — The  willow  is  a  hardy  plant  and 
will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
it  thrives  best  in  those  that  are  rich  and 
moist.  On  very  dry  ground  and  in  poor 
soils  the  growth  is  small,  and  in  wet  land 
that  has  not  been  drained  it  is  uncertain. 
If  the  land  is  overflowed  for  any  length  of 
time  the  plants  will  perish.  A  clay  soil 
is  not  desirable  and  if  used  for  this  crop 
it  must  be  deeply  plowed  and  well  drained. 
Thoroughly  drained  swamp  land  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  returns.  Any  land  that  will  yield 
a  good  crop  of  corn  will  grow  willows.  On 
rather  poor  land  there  should  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  dressing  of  stable  manure  just  be¬ 
fore  the  harrow  is  used  and  an  application 
of  lime  is  useful  in  very  sandy  soils. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — Plowing 
should  be  done  in  the  Fall.  On  average 
soils  10  inches  is  none  too  deep.  Clay 
and  other  hard  soils  need  deeper  breaking. 
The  best  plow  for  this  purpose  is  one  that 
loosens  the  subsoil  but  does  not  bring  it 
to  the  surface. 

Varieties. — The  only  varieties  grown 
here  to  any  extent  are  the  common  osier 
or  White  willow,  and  the  Black  willow, 
which  is  grown  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
black  variety  is  larger  than  the  white  and 
is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  baskets,  where 
extra  strength  is  required. 

Propagation. — The  basket  willow  is 
propagated  by  cuttings.  These  are  taken 
from  rods  of  one  or  two  years’  growth. 
In  a  favorable  season  they  do  equally  well, 
but  if  a  drought  comes  soon  after  setting 
those  which  have  grown  two  seasons,  being 
larger  and  containing  more  sap,  endure  it 
better  than  the  younger  ones.  The  cuttings 
are  usually  made  late  in  February  or  early 
in  March,  from  the  heaviest  rods  which 
were  produced  by  the  most  vigorous  stools 
and  which  were  selected  the  previous  Fall. 
The  rods  are  usually  cut  into  eight  or  10- 
inch  lengths,  but  for  use  in  very  loose  soils 
they  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  If 
this  work  is  done  long  before  they  are 
to  be  used  the  cuttings  should  be  buried 
in  rather  moist  sand.  Good  cuttings  are 
worth  about  $1.50  per  thousand.  Some  are 
grown  here,  but  most  of  those  which  are 
used  in  New  York  are  grown  in  Wayne 
County. 

Planting.- — This  is  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Spring.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in 
rows  from  two  to  three  feet  apart.  On 
good  land  the  individual  plants  seem  to 
do  just  as  well  with  the  rows  only  two 
feet  apart  as  they  do  when  given  more 
room  and,  of  course,  the  total  yield  of  an 
acre  is  much  greater,  but  because  it  makes 
cultivation  easier  many  growers  prefer  the 
wider  spacing.  The  places  for  the  rows 
should  be  marked  with  twine  to  insure 
their  being  perfectly  straight.  Holes,  which 
as  a  safeguard  against  heaving  by  frost 
should  slant  a  little,  are  made  with  a 
pointed  stick  or  an  iron  rod.  as  deep  as  it 
is  desired  to  place  the  cuttings  in  the 
ground.  The  cuttings,  with  the  buds  or 
eyes  pointing  up,  are  pushed  into  the  holes 
until  they  are  firm.  The  tops  may  be 
from  one  to  six  inches  above  the  surface. 
The  distance  apart  in  the  rows  varies  from 
six  to  18  inches,  but  from  10  to  12  inches 
will  probably  give  the  best  results.  If  the 
plants  are  too  near  together  cultivation 
will  be  difficult  and  if  they  are  too  far 
apart  the  rods  will  be  crooked  at  the  butts, 
causing  considerable  waste  when  they  are 
used.  Not  far  from  20.000  cuttings  will 
be  needed  to  stock  an  acre  properly. 

Cultivation. — During  the  first  two  years 
of  their  growth  the  willows  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  by  frequent  but  shallow 
cultivation,  hoeing,  and,  if  necessary,  pull¬ 
ing  the  intruders  by  hand.  If  this  work  is 
done  thoroughly  there  will  not  be  much 
trouble  with  weeds  in  later  years,  but  if 
any  appear  they  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved.  In  cultivating  and  hoeing  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  stools.  To 
keep  them  from  growing  as  bushes  instead 
of  as  rods  the  shoots  must  be  cut  the 
first  year,  but  there  will  be  few  or  none 
that  are  of  any  value.  The  second  year 
there  should  be  a  fair  crop,  and  a  still 
better  one  may  be  expected  the  third  year. 

Harvesting. — The  harvesting  can  be 
commenced  as  -soon  as  the  leaves  fall, 
usually  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
may  be  continued  through  November.  Some¬ 
times  the  willows  arc  left  standing  through 
the  Winter,  but  if  this  is  done  they  must 
be  cut  before  the  sap  starts  in  the  Spring. 
The  shoots  must  be  cut  close  to  the  ground. 
For  this  work  curved  knives  or  hooks, 
which  are  sharp  and  strong,  and  have  short 
handles,  are  used.  As  they  are  cut  the 
rods  are  laid  in  bundles  of  convenient  size 
and  weight  to  handle,  generally  from  25 
to  50  pounds  in  each.  Later  the  bundles 
are  tied  with  shoots  near  the  butts  and 
tips.  Good  cutters  are  paid  $2  per  day 
of  eight  hours.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
peeled  soop  the  rods  are  piled  up  like  cord- 
wood  and  left  in  the  field.  The  lower  tier 
is  laid  on  boards  to  keep  it  from  freezing 
to  the  ground. 

Treatment. — If  the  rods  are  to  be  sap- 
peeled  the  bundles  are  set,  with  the  butts 
down,  in  a  tank  or  pond  in  which  the 
water  is  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  left 
there  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the 
Spring.  The  bark  will  then  slip  easily 
and  the  peeling  can  be  done  at  once.  At 
Liverpool  this  method  has  been  discarded 
for  steam  peeling.  In  this  process  the 
bundles  are  loaded  on  wagons  made  espe¬ 


cially  for  the  purpose,  and  taken  to  one  of 
the  three  steaming  houses  which  are  located 
here.  When  the  house  is  reached  a  close- 
fitting  cover  is  put  on  the  wagon  and  by 
means  of  a  hose  the  rods  are  steamed  with¬ 
out  unloading.  In  very  cold  weather  they 
are  exposed  to  live  steam  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  to  exhaust  steam  until  the  bark 
loosens.  This  work  requires  about  two 
hours.  The  steaming  can  be  done  at  any 
time  before  Spring.  The  owner  of  the  plant 
collects  the  rods  in  the  field  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  steaming  he  returns  them,  de¬ 
livers  them  to  some  basket  maker  in  the 
vicinity  who  has  purchased  them,  or  un¬ 
loads  them  at*  some  place  at  which  they 
are  peeled.  For  all  this  work  he  is  paid 
$2  per  ton,  and  he  takes  from  one  to  two 
tons  for  a  load. 

Peeling. — This  is  done  by  means  of  -a 
simple  iron  instrument  called  a  stripper 
or  a  brake.  This  is  made  of  a  small  iron 
rod  shaped  like  a  letter  V,  with  the  sides 
near  together  and  the  upper  ends  curved 
a  little  outward.  On  one  side  is  a  spring 
which  yields  a  little  when  the  rods  are 
drawn  through.  This  gives  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  to  insure  the  splitting  of  the  bark  on 
two  sides,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  the  rods  between  the  up¬ 
rights.  The  bark  is  left  like  loose  ribbons, 
and  can  be  easily  pulled  off  by  a  child. 
The  instrument  is  fastened  to  a  bench  or 
table  and  the  one  who  uses  it  stands  at 
his  work.  Most  of  the  peeling  is  done  by 
families.  As  a  rule  both  the  father  and 
mother  work  and  the  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  do  so  help  when  they  are  not  in 
school.  The  work  is  very  far  from  being 
clean,  but  it  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  quite 
a  help  in  Winter  when  there  is  but  little 
other  employment.  The  price  for  peeling 
is  $13  per  ton.  An  average  family  can 
peel  from  three-fourths  of  a  ton-  to  a  ton 
per  week.  This  involves  the  handling  over 
and  over  of  from  45,000  to  60,000  rods. 
Some  of  the  men  work  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  10  at  night.  The  children 
have  no  holidays.  Even  at  Christmas  they 
work  during  the  school  vacation.  As  sooii 
as  the  peeling  is  done  the  rods  are  placed 
on  racks  to  dry.  In  bad  weather  they  must 
be  covered.  They  can  be  used  at  once, 
but  if  they  are  kept  dry  they  remain  good 
for  several  years. 

Grading. — For  convenience  in  packing, 
rods  which  are  to  be  shipped  are  sorted 
into  three  or  four  lengths.  This  is  done 
before  they  are  peeled.  When  the  rods 
are  sold  in  a  local  market  the  basket- 
maker  sorts  them  to  suit  himself.  By  plac¬ 
ing  the  bundles  on  end  in  a  barrel  the 
grading  can  be  done  quickly  and  easily. 

Marketing. — There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  basket-makers  in  or  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  Many  of  them  work  for  larger  manu¬ 
facturers  and  are  paid  by  the  piece,  but 
others  do  business  for  themselves.  Some 
of  them  have  been  both  growing  willows 
and  making  baskets  for  more  than  40  years. 
Not  only  is  there  a  steady  demand  for  all 
the  rods  that  are  grown  in  this  section, 
but  large  quantities  are  brought  from  other 
places,  principally  from  points  in  New 
York  State  and  from  Canada.  For  some 
years  past  the  price  of  green  willows  has 
been  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  and,  as 
this  country  imports  from  Europe  great 
quantities  of  rods  and  of  manufactured 
willow-ware,  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  demand  for  home-grown  material  will 
be  lessened  or  the  price  decreased. 

Yield. — The  shoots  reach  a  height  of 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet,  the  smaller 
ones  are  used  for  baskets  of  moderate  size 
and  the  larger  ones  for  those  which  are 
heavier  and  stronger.  From  good  land  in 
a  favorable  season  a  crop  of  from  four  to 
five  tons  of  green  willows  can  be  obtained, 
and  better  soils  will  produce  six  tons  or 
more  per  acre.  Poor  soils  yield  less,  and 
very  rich  ground  gives  a  considerably 
larger  quantity.  A  crop  that  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  tons  per  acre  does  not  pay  for 
its  care  and  harvesting.  Each  ton  of  green 
willows  should  give  about  700  pounds  of 
peeled  and  dry  rods.  The  bark  adds  much 
to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  fuel,  and  it  decays  too  slowly 
to  be  valuable  for  manure.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  filling  in  low  ground,  but  is  more 
commonly  dried,  burned  in  a  field,  and 
the  ashes  used  as  fertilizer. 

Cost  of  Starting. — At  Liverpool  land 
suitable  for  growing  willows  sells  for  from 
$35  to  $50  per  acre.  The  cost  per  acre 
of  starting  a  field  is  about  $45,  with  the 
items  divided  as  follows :  Preparation  of 
the  land.  $5  ;  20.000  cuttings.  $30 ;  setting 
the  cuttings,  $10.  This  will  allow  the 
rows  to  be  a  little  less  than  three  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  to  stand  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  cost  of  thorough 
cultivation  during  the  first  season,  in 
which  there  will  not  be  any  income,  should 
not  exceed  $10.  The  second  year  the  cost 
of  cultivation  will  be  about  the  same,  but 
there  will  be  substantial  returns  from  the 
crop.  If  it  is  well  established  and  is 
kept  free  from  weeds  a  planting  remains  in 
good  condition  for  10  or  15  years.  When 
it  begins  to  decline  it  can  be  renewed  by 
cutting  the  stems  close  to  the  ground.  The 
first  year  after  this  is  done  there  will  be 
only  about  half  a  crop.  Then  there  will 
be  a  long  period  in  w'hich  there  will  be  a 
full  yield  every  year.  This  process  can 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  There  are  very 
productive  fields  which  have  been  kept 
along  in  this  way.  although  the  plants 
were  set  50  years  ago. 

Limitations  and  Possibilities. — The 
basket  willow  is  not  a  crop  for  universal 
cultivation,  and  it  is  not  a  “get-rich-quick” 
crop  anywhere.  But  with  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  soil  and  a  good  market,  either 
local  or  that  can  be  reached  at  a  moderate 
expense  for  freight,  it  can  be  grown  as  a 
side  line  on  many  farms  with  considerable 
profit.  It  is  wise  to  start  on  a  small 
scale.  Then  if  the  experiment  fails  there 
can  be  but  little  loss,  while  if  results  are 
encouraging  operations  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  enlarged.  j.  e.  r. 


Sprouting  Peach  Pits. 

I  have  never  failed  in  sprouting  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Place  a  gunnysack  on  the  ground  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  on  which 
put  pits  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or  less ; 
cover  with  five  inches  of  soil.  Early  In 
the  Spring  take  up  and  crack  those  not 
opened.  All  those  carefully  cracked  will 
grow  same  as  those  cracked  by  nature. 

Taylorville,  Ill.  j.  h.  a. 


You  Can  Get  the 
Accurate  South  Bend 
Watch  in  the  Smallest  Town 


The  South  Bend  Watch  is  famed  so 
far  and  wide  that  you  can  buy  one 
almost  anywhere — in  the  largest  cities, 
in  the  smallest  towns.  There  are 
15,083  jewelers  who  sell  it.  And  every 
jeweler  is  an  expert  watch  man,  so  a 
South  Bend  gets  perfect  regulation  to 
the  buyer’s  personality,  to  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  his  movements  and  his  daily 
occupation. 


their  skill  in  regulation.  Each  watch 
in  the  making  is  inspected  411  times. 
Each  runs  700  hours  in  an  accuracy 
test.  Each  keeps  perfect  time  in  a 
refrigerator  and  in  an  electric  oven. 
Each  is  a  timekeeper .  All  it  needs  to 
keep  time  in  your  pocket  is  the  jewel¬ 
er’s  regulation. 

What  a  pleasure  to  have  a  watch 
like  this ! 


Never  Sold  by  Mail 

A  South  Bend  Watch  is  never  sold 
by  mail  because,  then,  it  wouldn’ t  get 
this  regulation.  But  that  is  why  the 
South  Bend  is  so  famous  as  a  time¬ 
keeper.  We  choose  our  jewelers  with 
the  same  care  that  we  use  in  choosing 
our  factory  employees.  You  can  buy 
from  any  one  of  them  with  perfect  f ai  th 
in  both  the  jeweler  and  the  watch. 

411  Inspections 

We  make  this  watch  so  perfectly 
before  we  send  it  out  to  jewelers  that 
they  have  a  certainty  on  which  to  use 


In  catching  trains,  keeping  appoint¬ 
ments  in  town,  going  in  from  the 
fields  for  dinner,  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  and  doing  countless  things 
each  day,  a  watch  that  tells  the  truth 
is  a  necessity. 

Keeps  Time  in  Ice 

Go  see  a  South  Bend  jeweler.  Ask 
him  to  show  the  watch  that  keeps 
time  even  when  frozen  solid  in  ice. 
Write  for  our  free  book,  “How  Good 
Watches  Are  Made.’’ 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO. 

Ill  Rowley  St., SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic- 
ulars.Write  for  Catalog  No.C  D  698 

F airbanks,Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  York 


50-Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixture* 


<3&l  StudL  of 

CL  W&tIQoaf' 

and  long  hours  of  exposure  will  find 
you  dry  and  comfortable  if  you  wear  a 

TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

with  the  famous  Reflex  Edges  (pat'd)  that  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  running  in  at  the  front  when 
buttoned.  No  wet  weather  coat  so  useful  as  a 
Slicker.  No  Slicker  so  waterproof,  durable  or 
neat  in  appearance  as  the  Fish  Brand  Reflex. 
Get  yours  today  and  be  prepared  for  rain. 

$3.00  Everywhere 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 

Tower  Canadian  Limited 
Toronto  1112 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


TRY  IT  TEN  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 


Wonderful  Invention.  No  home  where  coal  oil  lamps 
are  used  can  afford  to  be  without  It.  Low  priced, 
simple,  clean,  odorless,  noiseless.  Can’t  explode.  Bums 
60  hours  on  one  gallon  of  coal  oil.  Guaranteed. 
ARCIITQ- Thls  marvelous,  cheap,  powerful  white 
"Otli  I  O  Incandescent  light  Is  replacing  all  other  oil 
lights.  Territory  Is  being  taken  fast.  Write  quick.  If 
you  want  to  get  In  on  this  money-making  opportunity. 
Become  our  representative  for  your  neighborhood  and  got 
one  free.  Ask  for  agents’  wholesale  prices  and  trial  offer. 
MANTLE  LAMP  CO..  451  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  lllinoia 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  In  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roads.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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Sub-Irrigation  for  Onions. 

J.  J.  B.,  Demcy,  Okla. — I  would  like  to 
know  the  best  way  to  sub-irrigate  to  raise 
and  harvest  onion  seed.  What  amount  of 
seed  is  sown  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — According  to  our  observation 
sub-irrigation  has  not  proven  much  of 
a  success.  The  usual  way  of  arranging 
a  sub-irrigation  plan  is  to  lay  porous 
drain  tiles  in  much  the  same  way  that 
they  are  laid  for  drainage,  except  that 
they  should  be  placed  closer  together. 
The  laterals  or  branch  drains  are  usually 
of  three-inch  tile  and  are  placed  fouf 
to  10  feet  apart,  according  as  the  ground 
is  dense  or  porous.  These  are  connected 
by  mains,  usually  of  four-inch  tile. 
These  mains  are  then  arranged  with 
openings  above  the  ground  into  which 
a  hose  can  be  conducted.  A  main  drain 
and  its  branches  should  not  cover  a 
very  large  space,  never  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  According  to  the 
experience  of  market  gardeners  in  New 
England  the  overhead  method  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  especially  as  in  the  Skinner  sys¬ 
tem,  has  proven  more  economical  and 
more  effective. 

Onion  seed  is  grown  by  keeping  the 
best  and  strongest  bulbs  over  Winter. 
These  are  then  planted  in  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  rows  early  in  the  Spring  and  culti¬ 
vated  as  any  other  garden  crop.  They 
bear  seed  the  second  year.  The  seed  is 
allowed  to  ripen  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  field,  but  is  picked  as  soon 
as  it  shows  a  tendency  to  shell.  The 
tops  are  cut  off  and  piled  on  a  tight 
floor  or  some  similar  place.  They  are 
then  thrashed  out  either  by  a  flail  or 
running  through  a  machine  with  a 
coarse  cylinder.  They  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  graded  after  this.  It 
is  usually  recommended  to  sow  from 
three  to  four  pounds  per  acre,  but  the 
amount  should  vary  considerably  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  grade  of  seed.  Unless 
the  seed  is  first  class,  it  should  be  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  pounds  per 
acre.  f.  a.  waugh. 


Experimenting  With  Alfalfa. 

F.  A.  L.,  Fra nkford,  Del. — I  prepared  3% 
acres  of  land  last  Spring  for  Alfalfa.  I 
spread  heavily  with  stable  manure, 
plowed  under,  used  live  tons  lime,  kept  cul¬ 
tivated.  then  July  used  one  ton  of  muriate 
of  potash,  fine  bone  meal,  acid  rock,  3-10- 
15 ;  about  15th  of  August  I  put  in  3.000 
pounds  inoculation,  one  bushel  seed,  with 
a  quart  of  turnip  seed.  I  think  every 
seed  germinated.  I  have  had  it  clipped 
over  once.  A  few  stalks  around  the  edge 
are  now  10  and  12  inches  high,  the  others 
are  branching  nicely,  and  five  to  six  inches 
high  again.  Would  you  clip  again  or  not? 
This  piece  of  land  is  well  drained  on  three 
sides.  Do  you  think  it  will  stay  or  not? 
I  want  to  top-dress  thinly  this  Fall  with 
stable  manure. 

Ans. — Premature  cutting  of  Alfalfa 
always  injures  it.  It  should  never  be 
cut  until  the  new  growth  starts  at  the 
crown,  but  in  newly  sown  fields,  if  weeds 
prevail  so  as  to  be  likely  to  choke  out 
the  Alfalfa,  it  must  be  cut  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  set  high  so  as  to  leave 
as  much  of  the  Alfalfa  foliage  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  a  cutting  will  remove  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  foliage  of  the 
weeds  than  of  the  Alfalfa,  and  thus  in¬ 
jure  the  weeds  more  than  the  Alfalfa, 
and  eventually  the  Alfalfa  will  be  the 
winner.  F.  A.  L.  seems  to  have  spared 
no  labor  or  expense  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  Alfalfa,  and  has  succeeded,  though  it 
would  probably  have  been  better  if  he 
had  omitted  the  turnip  seed.  It  should 
not  be  cut  again  this  season,  as  the  first 
hard  frost  will  take  off  all  the  leaves  and 
the  stems  will  hold  the  snow,  affording 
some  protection  against  frequent  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  through  the  Winter, 
and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  Winter 
killing.  I  have  11  acres,  sown  July  25, 
1912.  It  is  now  15  to  18  inches  high 
and  practically  free  from  weeds.  I 
should  consider  it  a  little  more  foolish 
to  plow  it  under  now  than  to  cut  it,  but 
not  much.  harry  g.  chapin. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Onions,  Lettuce  and  Cantaloupes. 

A.  Cr.  P.,  Pennsylvania. — What  do  you 
think  is  the  reason  tor  our'  farm  (which  is 
in  Bucks  County.  Pa.)  producing  only  small 
green  lettuce  and  only  small  onions,  sets 
and  pickling  size?  The  lettuce  was  grown 
from  seed  and  the  onions  from  both  seeds 
and  sots.  So  far  we  have  not  had  any¬ 
thing  larger  than  an  ordinary  good-sized 
pickling  onion.  Also,  why,  in  your  estima¬ 
tion,  are  canteloupes  tasteless? 

Ans. — Not  knowing  anything  about 
the  character  of  A.  G.  P.’s  soil,  nor  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  fertilizers  used,  I 
am  unable  to  give  direct  answers  to  his 
questions.  I  will,  therefore,  give  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  how  to  grow  onions 
and  lettuce  successfully.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  either  of  these  crops  is  a 
deep,  rich,  friable  warm  mold  full  of 
organic  vegetable  matter.  Sandy  loams 
such  as  are  found  in  river  bottoms  and 
drained  ponds  are  ideal  for  these  two 
crops.  On  heavy  clay  land  the  onion 


bulbs  are  likely  to  remain  small  and  be 
much  stronger  of  taste.  If  the  soil  is 
not  naturally  very  rich  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  25  to  30  tons  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  If  manure  is  fine  it  would  be 
best  to  apply  it  after  plowing  and  mix 
it  with  the  soil  with  a  good  one-horse 
cultivator,  after  which  the  soil  should 
be  harrowed  and  raked,  pulverizing  it  as 
finely  as  possible,  the  finer  the  better. 
I  frequently  use  hen  manure  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  rotted  barnyard  manure, 
applying  it  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the 
acre  at  the  same  time  barnyard  manure 
is  applied,  but  always  as  a  top-dressing, 
working  it  well  into  the  soil  with  culti¬ 
vator  or  hand  rake.  Manuring  in  this 
manner  is  equally  good  for  onions  and 
lettuce.  Both  these  crops  need  clean 
and  frequent  cultivation  or  they  will 
only  partially  succeed  on  the  best  of 
land.  No  plant  requires  a  more  careful 
preparation  of  the  land  than  the  onion; 
it  delights  in  a  deep,  well-drained,  finely 
pulverized  soil,  and  when  a  location  is 
found  that  is  suitable  for  onions  it 
should  always  remain  appropriated  to 
the  growing  of  that  crop,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  theory  and  general  practice  of 
crop  rotation. 

The  most  common  cause  of  canta¬ 
loupes  being  insipid  is  in  allowing  them 
to  become  over-ripe  before  picking. 
When  they  begin  ripening  the  rows 
should  be  gone  over  early  every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  yellow  on  the  vines.  The  qual¬ 
ity  deteriorates  quite  rapidly  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  ripen  in  the  full  sunshine. 
They  should  therefore  be  picked  while 
still  green.  The  right  stage  for  picking 
is  when  the  stem  begins  to  crack  away 
from  the  melon,  or  when  the  tiny  drops 
of  red  juice  appear  around  the  base  of 
the  stem.  When  picked  they  should  be 
put  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted  for  use. 
Heavy  and  frequent  rains  during  the 
ripening  period  will  frequently  cause 
cantaloupes  to  be  tasteless ;  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  when  they  are  grown 
on  heavy  and  naturally  cold  soil.  Blight, 
a  prevalent  disease  attacking  cantaloupes, 
causes  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  to  deterio¬ 
rate  to  a  marked  degree.  k. 


SHORT  COURSES  IN  ACRICULTURE. 

Farmers’  sons  and  others  who  some  day 
contemplate  working  the  soil  for  profit 
should  make  every  effort  to  attend  the 
short  courses  in  agriculture  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J.,  this  Winter.  The  term  begins 
November  18  and  terminates  February  28. 
The  opportunity  for  a  full  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  an  agricultural  college  is  a 
privilege  that  falls  to  a  few,  owing  to  the 
necessary  time  and  expense  of  such  a 
course,  but  there  are  few  who  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  short  Winter  course. 

There  are  three  courses  offered  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  one  in  home  economics.  They 
are  very  complete  and  consist  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  course,  a  course  in  fruit 
growing  and  market  gardening,  and  one  in 
poultry  husbandry.  The  course  in  home 
economics  will  include  such  special  sub¬ 
jects  as  home  management,  chemistry  of 
foods,  sewing,  cooking,  laundrying,  hy¬ 
giene,  sanitation  and  emergencies.  Mrs. 
Edith  C.  Salisbury,  a  practical  instructor 
with  much  experience  in  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  work,  has  been  secured  for  this  new 
course.  She  hails  from  Iowa,  and  has  had 
much  experience  also  in  Manitoba.  She 
will  also  do  considerable  farmers’  institute 
work. 

The  expense  of  any  of  the  above  courses 
need  not  exceed  ?100,  the  majority  of  this 
being  for  board  and  lodging.  Last  year 
86  students  were  graduated  from  these 
short  courses,  14  of  them  being  young 
women.  Farmers’  sons  and  daughters  can¬ 
not  take  too  great  an  interest  in  the  in¬ 
tensive  development  of  their  farms. 

D.  T.  H. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  71st  Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15-Decembor  2. 

Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show, 
Portland.  Ore.,  November  18-23. 

New  Haven  Poultry  Association,  annual 
show.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  November  20-23. 

New  England  Corn  Show,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  20-24. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show, 
Spring  City.  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  3-4. 

Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
annual  show,  Trenton,  N.  J..  Docnmber  2-9. 

Annual  Apple  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  O., 
December  5-6. 

Ncav  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  .T.,  December  9,  10.  11. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  December  10-13. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  Decemh--  11-13. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa..  December  18-19. 

Adams  County  Fruit  Growers’  annual 
meeting.  Bendersville,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O..  January  20  24.  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.  C.,  January  25-27.  1913. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing.  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 


THE  OLD  MIDDLEMAN  STORY. 

Racine  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  in  the  country  ;  it  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  50,000  and  is  located  mid¬ 
way  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  ideal  on  both  water  and  laud. 
We  have  here  two  railroads,  two  electric 
or  interurban  systems,  as  well  as  two  large 
boat  lines  daily  at  our  service,  but  no 
public  market.  The  chances  are  we  never 
will  have  one  so  long  as  our  city  officials 
are  composed  largely  of  the  merchants 
who  have  practically  no  other  aim  or  ob¬ 
ject  than  to  guard  the  business  interests 
of  their  association.  Several  years  ago, 
when  I  first  moved  here  from  the  East, 
I  priced  a  Tot  of  potatoes  for  Winter  use 
at  one  of  our  corner  grocery  stores,  per 
lot  of  15  bushels,  70  cents.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  quality  and  price,  I  moved 
on  to  another  merchant  down  the  same 
street,  who  quoted  me  for  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  80  cents ;  so  I  expressed 
surprise,  saying,  “Why,  I  can  do  much 
better,’’  and  gave  the  name  and  location. 
Upon  my  return  I  found  that  m.v  demand 
for  15  bushels  of  potatoes  had  such  a 
wonderful  effect  on  raising  the  price  per 
bushel  from  70  cents  to  80  cents  within  15 
minutes  time.  It  was  very  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  dealers  had  made  good  use 
of  their  telephones  while  I  was  on  my 
way  back  to  save  the  price  of  a  half-day’s 
pay  of  $1.50.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  cases  of  this  kind  common  with  us. 

It  is  very  common  among  the  larger  con¬ 
sumers  of  produce,  such  as  hotels,  etc.,  to 
buy  their  Racine  County  berries  from  Chi¬ 
cago  middlemen  ;  one  can  often  see  several 
hundred  crates  of  produce  shipped  from 
our  harbor  returning  as  if  it  needed  some 
of  Chicago's  smoky  O.  K.  attached  before 
fit  for  table  use.  geo.  a.  huber. 

Wisconsin. 


Hot  Water  System  on  One  Levee. — Is 
it  possible  to  heat  my  house  with  a  hot 
water  heater  by  having  the  heater  on  the 
same  level  as  the  first  floor?  The  local 
plumber  tells  me  it  cannot  be  done  so  as  to 
get  good  results,  but  cannot  explain  why. 

New  York.  n.  b.  k. 


BLOOD 
QUALITY 


is  a  health  barometer  be¬ 
cause  we  live  by  it  and  on 

it;  with  poor  blood  we  are 
languid,  tired,  susceptible  to 
colds — lack  natural  energy 
and  ambition,  but  this  con¬ 
dition  can  be  promptly  cor¬ 
rected  with  Scott’s  Emulsion 
— abounding  in  blood-making 
properties,  rich  in  tissue-build¬ 
ing  material  and  so  medicinally 
effective  that  it  compels 
vigor,  vitality  and  gives  blood- 
quality. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  gives  physical 
and  mental  force  for  child  or  adult. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-115 


No  Promise  A  Guarantee 

Your  FURS  returned  without  charge 
to  you  should  we  fail  to  give  you  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Width  today  and  you  will 
receive  Honest  and  Correct  Quotations. 

METROPOLITAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

161-163  West  25th  St.,  New  York 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

can  get  for  your  furs  It  "ill 
pay  you  to  got  my  price  lists, 
and  ways  of  doing  business 
before  you  sell.  Write  to- 
without  fail  to 

T“  0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  Q  East  Liberty,  0. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted! 

Put  your  own  price  on,  and  if  we  cannot 
pay  same  will  return  at  our  expense. 

Write  lor  price  list ,  it  costs  you  nothing , 

WARENOFF  &  KLEIN 

154  W.  24th  Street  New  York 

Mink, Musk- 
raw  furs  at 
prices,  and 
tments  and 
o  everyone, 
free. 

I>ept.  29 


SKUNKM 

M.  J.  Jewett  A  Sons,  Itedwood,  N.  Y„ 


Webuy  Skunk, 
rat  and  all  other 
highest  market 
give  liberal  assor 
“A  square  deal”  t 
Price-list 


RAW  FURS 


G.  I.  POX,  279 
Seventh  Ave., 
N.  Y.  A  square 
deal,  liberal  an- 
sortment,  top 
prices.  Write 
for  price  list. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  them  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  We  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
■us  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 


THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1894 


For  our  27th  season  we  again  solicit  your  ship¬ 
ments  of  Raw  Furs.  Experience  has  taught 
thousands  of  shippers  that  we  pay  the  highest 
honest  market  values — always.  We  will  keep 
you  posted  upon  actual  conditions  upon  re¬ 
request.  ^  References 

Dunn’s,  Brad-  Business  Firm 
street’s,  any  in  Detroit  or 
Express  Co.,  the  names  of 
Sany  Bank,  shippers  from 
|Trust  Co.  or  your  section. 
Branches  in  Toronto, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris 

fM.  $loman&  Co. 

1 1  33  Congress  St.,  West 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  for  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags;  also  u  The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue,  -  New  York,  N.  V. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
ypu  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  tons  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  Ea-t- 
eru  States  ami  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridge  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


¥Tll  l*  C  Highest  Cash 
r  8  PRICES  PAID 

FOR  SKUNK,  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  ETC. 
We  Guarantee  Full  Satisfaction  or  return 
furs  free  of  charge.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Market 
Reports. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  &  CO. 

46  W.  29th  Street,  New  York. 

Positively  the  best  firm  to  sell  raio  furs.  We  pay  all 
express  char  yes  and  charge  no  commission. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


T  T?  33  3XT  T  I  O  3KT 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  3f»  to  48.  $80 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  par 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Fin’s;  beautiful  Scarf,  larpre  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Als*» 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $1*.  each.  All  gimtan  lecil 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  p-ivilege  of  examination 
paying  for  them.  Remit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

K.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  180  West  119th  St.,  New'  York. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,  RAW  FURS 

Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY,  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
WHITE  FOR  OUE  PRICE  EIS  T-I T  PAYS  TO  HAVE  ONE 


1912. 

WHAT  ABOUT  ROOT-CUTTING  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES? 

A  number  of  our  readers  are  quite  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  poor  quality  of  blackberry 
plants  they  have  obtained,  and  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  some  plants 
are  poorer  than  others.  They  appear  to 
think  that  the  system  of  propagating  black¬ 
berry  root  cutting  tends  to  degeneration, 
and  that  plants  propagated  in  this  way 
through  several  generations  are  feeble  and 
poor,  and  quite  inferior  to  plants  which 
grow  naturally  as  suckers.  Will  you  tell 
us  what  your  experience  in  this  line  has 
been  ? 

I  have  had  little  experience.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  difference. 
In  growing  cuttings  some  years  ago  I 
had  much  better  plants  from  cuttings 
than  suckers.  It  is  certain  that  sucker 
plants  often  have  poor  roots.  So  far  as 
I  know  no  one  has  tested  it  out,  but,  as 
stated  above,  I  doubt  if  anyone  could 
tell  by  appearance  of  a  patch  whether 
root  cuttings  or  suckers  were  used.  I 
suspect  it  is  about  on  the  par  with  the 
question  of  difference  between  root- 
grafted  and  budded  apple  trees. 

Connecticut  College.  A.  G.  gulley. 

After  long  experience  with  blackber¬ 
ries  in  growing  both  plants  and  fruit  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  root-cutting 
plants  are  fully  equal  to  sucker  plants. 
For  years  I  have  been  advising  growers 
to  use  good  root  cuttings  instead  of 
plants.  Cuttings  should  be  made  of 
one-year-old  roots,  not  two  or  three 
years  old.  They  may  be  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
tenpenny  nail ;  and  they  are  just  as 
good  if  cut  early  in  the  Spring  and 
planted  at  once  as  if  cut  in  the  Fall  and 
buried.  m.  crawford. 

Ohio. 

We  have  planted  a  number  of  black¬ 
berry  plants  from  time  to  time,  of  both 
types — those  propagated  from  root  cut¬ 
tings  and  those  propagated  from  suck¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
vigor  in  both  types  of  plants,  of  course, 
unless  they  are  graded,  and  there  is 
often  a  marked  difference  in  the  root 
systems  of  the  sucker  plants.  When 
strong,  vigorous  plants  are  selected  I 
have  seen  very  little  difference  in  the 
vigor  of  their  growth  after  planting. 
We  occasionally  secure  plants  that  are 
affected  with  root  galls,  or  have  been 
dug  from  plantations  affected  with 
root  gaff.  Such  plants  will  never  do 
well;  this  one  disease  is  responsible  for 
a  great  many  failures  in  the  culture  of 
blackberries  and  raspberries.  At  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  the  galls  may 
decay  and  not  show  on  the  roots  of 
sucker  plants  that  may  be  pulled  out  of 
the  soil.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
disease  may  not  show  prominently  on 
plants  propagated  from  root  cuttings. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  no  root  cutting  plants  should  be 
propagated  from  any  field  where  root 
gall  occurs,  and  no  sucker  plants  should 
be  taken  from  such  a  field. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

I  regret  that  I  have  so  little  practical 
experience  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  I 
have  made  any  observations  they  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  root  cutting  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sucker  in  the  propagation 
of  blackberries.  Root  cuttings  properly 
handled  in  good  soil  give  fine  Spring 
plants  with  masses  of  roots  which  can 
be  transplanted  much  more  successfully 
than  the  ordinary  sucker,  which  often 
has  no  roots  at  all.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  propagation  continued  during 
several  generations  should  have  any  de¬ 
leterious  influence.  If  there  is  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  be  made  to  either  method  on 
this  ground  it  ought  to  be  against  the 
method  of  propagation  from  suckers. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

We  have  many  complaints  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  from  small  fruit  growers  that  black¬ 
berries  do  not  always  set  fruit.  So  far  we 
have  not  undertaken  an  investigation  of 
the  reason  why,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
fruit  growers  or  experimenter  who  has 
started  such  an  investigation.  There  is 
much  to  lend  color  to  the  view  that  propa¬ 
gating  blackberries  from  root  cuttings 
through  several  generations  gives  poor, 
feeble  and  inferior  plants.  A  prominent 
nurseryman  in  this  State,  who  probably 
propagates  as  many  blackberry  plants,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  grower  of  such 
plants  in  New  York,  stated  to  me  about 
a  year  ago  that  certain  varieties  of 
blackberries  always  degenerate  and 
eventually  cease  to  bear  fruit  if  con¬ 
tinuously  propagated  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  I  have  been  told,  too,  that  some 
florists’  plants  which  bear  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly  when  propagated  from  wood  cut¬ 
tings  refuse  to  flower  well  if  propa¬ 
gated  from  root  enttings.  The  above 
statements  bear  little  weight,  since  they 
are  but  hearsay  evidence,  but  they  have 
sufficiently  impressed  me,  together  with 


some  observations  on  the  behavior  of 
blackberry  plants  on  our  own  grounds, 
to  make  me  doubt  the  expediency  of 
propagating  blackberries  through  many 
generations  from  root  cuttings  alone. 
The  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  a  careful  investigation,  which 
this  station  will  attempt  to  make,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  two  or  three  years 
before  we  can  arrive  at  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  Meanwhile  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  might  have  valuable  evidence 
to  offer.  u.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 
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Lime  and  Ashes  Mixed. 

I  am  offered  air-slaked  lime  mixed  with 
hardwood  ashes,  delivered  mv  station,  for 
$4.60  per  ton.  We  have  very  little  lime 
in  our  soil,  no  limestone  in  this  section. 
Do  you  think  lime  and  ashes  at  $4.00  would 
pay  on  soil  here  that  raises  20  to  30 
bushels  of  corn  or  half  a  bale  of  cotton? 
Clover  does  not  do  at  all  well  here. 

Bokoshe,  Okla.  s.  h.  w. 

At  this  end  of  the  country  such  a  mix¬ 
ture,  if  unleaclied,  would  be  worth  $9  or 
more.  It  is  a  good  chance  to  buy  lime 
and  potash.  The  lime  ought  to  help  the 
clover  and  the  potash  will  help  the  corn. 


J.  V.  C.,  on  page  950,  refers  to  coloring 
cement  blocks.  While  it  is  impractical  to 
color  the  finished  blocks  it  is  practical  to 
mix  coloring  matter  with  the  cement  mix¬ 
ture  before  the  blocks  are  cast.  This  col¬ 
oring  matter  is  cheap  and  may  be  obtained 
from  most  people  dealing  in  cement.  It 
can  also  be  used  in  any  kind  of  cement 
work.  • 

On  page  950  I.  C.  R.  refers  to  sorrel 
coining  in  on  potato  land  where  potatoes 
are  planted  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land.  This,  I  believe,  as  he  does,  is  caused 
by  an  acid  condition  of  the  soil,  caused 
by  heavy  applications  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  large 
growers,  and  find  where  lime  is  used  "it 
corrects  this,  and  the  sorrel  is  held  in 
check. 

A  common  but  very  wrong  mistake  made 
by  many  farmers  is  the  putting  of  new 
wire  fencing  over  old  rusted-out  wire. 
This  will  cause  it  to  rust  out  much  quicker 
than  it  would  if  the  old  wire  is  taken  off. 
Look  over  your  fences  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  A  short  board  nailed  on  a  post  (to 
answer  for  a  step)  where  you  cross  occa¬ 
sionally  is  a  great  saver  of  wire  fence. 

(live  the  garden  a  good  coat  of  lime  this 
Fall.  Is  your  garden  not  worth  it?  For 
one  thing  the  root  crops  will  be  more  crisp 
and  tender  and  less  troubled  by  maggots. 
This  is  not  all.  The  good  results  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  l.  p.  c. 


[  GALVANIZED  ROQFIHbI 
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Corrugated  mneg  versa 

or  A  A  Del.  Your  Station 
V  Crimp  In  20c.  Zone 

Ask  for  new  Price  List  99. 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER 


nn  ihiiison  falls 

UU.  N.  Y.  Box  12 


■Increase  Your  Profits'v 


r 

l)y  feeding  corn  and  col.  The  cob  lightens  the  ration _ 

makes  digestion  easier — helps  to  increase  milk  flow  and 
produce  more  flesh.  Be  sure  yuu  uso 

I  T 

■  81 
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llew  <s/faUand 

Feed  Mills 


These  mills  cut 
smoothly,  stand 


clean,  run  easily  and 
up  to  their  work  well  and 
last  many,  many  years. 
Can  bo  used  for  corn 
and  all  kinds  of  grain. 
30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
30  day 3  free.  Our  new  size 
mill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


$1285 

The  Simple  Truth 


This  Advertisement  1S,  a,  ,staJement 

of  plain  facts  — 

simple,  truths  —  upon  which  we  stake  our  repu¬ 
tation.  When  we  say  that  the  Imperial  Auto¬ 
mobile  at  $1285  represents  an  actual,  tangible 
value  only  found  in  cars  costing  up  to  $1800, 
vie  mean  it.  What’s  more,  voe  stand  ready 
to  prove  it. 

A  Thorough  Comparison 

car  with  cars  priced  considerably  higher,  will 
establish  its  superlative  value  in  your  judgment. 
Make  a  complete  investigation  of  this  Imperial 
car.  Go  over  it  point  by  point.  Look  into 
its  splendid  record  of  road  service.  Sum  up 
all  the  facts  and  you  will  understand  why  the 
quality  of  this  Imperial  car  has  necessitated  a 
doubling  of  our  output  every  year. 

Imperial  Automobiles  are  madejn 

one  of  the 

largest  individual  automobile  factories  in  the 
world.  The  Pride  of  Ownership  which  exhibits 
itself  through  every  Imperial  owner  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  back  of  each  Imperial  car 


there  is  a  factory  service  that  makes  Imperial 
cars  always  100%  efficient.  Ask  any  Imperial 
owner  about  this  service.  We  will  give 
you  names  and  addresses  near  you.  We 
want  you  to  meet  Imperial  owners  —  to 
talk  with  them  —  to  hear  from  their  own 
lips  the  story  of  Imperial  service,  in  the 
car  and  behind  the  car.  Investigate  this  model 
“32”.  Decide  right  novo  to  make  a  compari¬ 
son.  Let  us  help  you.  Let  us  give  you 
detailed  facts  and  simple  truths  about  the  re¬ 
markable  value  of  this  car.  Read  these  brief 
specifications: 

Specifications  Jive  Passe"£er  4°  p. 

r  I  ounng  Car.  Motor 

4  cylinders,  cast  en-bloc.  4  inch  bore;  Sl/z 
inch  stroke  »  Wheel  base  114  inches.  Unit 
power  plant,  center  control  levers.  34x4  inch 
tires  with  demountable  rims.  Multiple  disc 
clutch.  Three  point  suspension.  Equip¬ 
ment:  Mohair  top,  dust  cover,  windshield, 
speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  tank,  irons,  demount¬ 
able  spare  rim,  tool  kit,  jack  and  pump. 
Body  finished  in  Brewster  green.  Black  and 
nickel  trimmings.  Completely  equipped  $1285. 


Model  ''44''  —  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car,  50  H.  P..  4ji  inch 
bore,  5  H  inch  stroke.  122  inch 
wheel  base,  36x4  inch  tires.  North  East 
Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  Sys- 


Three  Other  Models 

tem.  Complete  equipment,  $  187S 
Model  “34”  —  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car.  4S  H.  P.,  4!a  inch 
bore.  5  '4  inch  stroke.  118  inch 
wheelbase,  34x4 inch  tires.  North  East 


Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  Sys¬ 
tem.  Complete  equipment.  $  1 650 
Model  “33”  —  Two  Passenger 

Roadster,  same  specifications  and 
equipment  as  Model  "32”  $1283 


Models  and  w34w  are  Electrically  Started  and  Lighted • 

Investigate!  Write  us  at  once  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  Imperial  representative • 

IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Factories:  Jackson,  Mich. 

(21) 
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FRUIT  JUDGES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

I  am  glad  to  note  W.  A.  Bassett’s 
criticism  on  page  1020  of  the  work  of 
the  judges  at  the  State  Fair,  as  it  per¬ 
mits  a  word  of  explanation.  First,  as 
to  the  prize  plate  of  R.  I.  Greening : 
Beach,  in  “Apples  of  New  York,”  states 
in  his  R.  I.  Greening  description :  “It 
often  has  a  dull  blush  and  occasionally 
develops  a  rather  bright  red  cheek” ; 
therefore  the  judges  did  not  feel  that 
the  color  on  this  plate  should  count 
against  it.  As  to  its  being  a  medium¬ 
sized  plate,  allow  me  to  state  that  all 
through  our  work  we  endeavored  to 
choose  plates  that  were  of  a  good  aver¬ 
age  size,  scoring  a  plate  down  nearly  as 
much  for  over  size  as  for  under  size. 
The  prize  plate  was  not  chosen  because 
of  color,  beauty  or  the  commission  man’s 
standard,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  most 
nearly  coincided  with  the  acknowledged 
horticultural  standard  for  that  variety 
in  type,  size,  uniformity  in  size  and 
color,  freedom  from  blemish,  etc. 

There  are  certain  standard  varieties 
of  apples  that  should  be  included  in  any 
“best”  general  collection  of  apples,  and, 
further,  there  should  be  some  attention 
given  to  season  of  ripening,  as  well  as 
to  quality.  An  exhibit  of  seven  Fall 
varieties  out  of  a  possible  10  was  placed 
before  us,  each  plate  _  showing  great 
beauty  and  color,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
these  should  not  be  compared  on  a  color 
basis  with  10  choice  standard  varieties 
covering  the  season,  suitable  for  culi¬ 
nary  or  dessert  uses.  In  the  one  case  it 
was  possible  to  show  practically  all  ma¬ 
tured  varieties;  in  the  other  one  must 
make  allowance  for  the  beauty  that 
would  develop  in  the  matured  fruit. 
These  were  some  of  the  points  consid¬ 
ered  in  awarding  the  collection  prizes 
your  correspondent  criticizes. 

FRANK  E.  RUPERT. 


BEE  NOTES. 

Extraction  of  Beeswax. — Winter  is  the 
time  when  wax-extracting  is  done.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  render  capping  and 
bits  of  nearly  clear  wax  than  by  using  the 
sun  or  solar  wax  extractor.  It  will  pay 
every  beekeeper  to  have  one,  even  if  he 
has  only  a  few  colonies.  If  you  do  not 

care  to  "buy  one,  you  can  make  one.  All 

that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  box  with 
a  glass  over  it,  and  you  will  lind  that  when 
it  stands  in  the  sun  the  inside  of  the  box 
will  be  a  very  warm  place.  An  old  drip¬ 
ping  pan  is  put  into  bottom  of  box.  A 

hole  is  made  in  one  corner  of  pan  and  box 
so  as  to  allow  wax  which  drips  to  go  into 
basin  which  is  placed  below.  Cappings 

are  held  up  from  coming  in  contact  with 
pan  by  a  wire  cloth  tray.  When  all  the 
wax  is  obtained  by  this  method,  use  the 
German  steam  wax  press  for  remainder 
and  any  old  combs  or  refuse. 

If  a  homemade  arrangement  is  wanted 
for  this  part  of  the  extracting  process,  it 
may  be  carried  out  as  follows :  l’ut  refuse 
into  a  burlap  sack  and  put  into  a  boiler 
or  metal  tub,  where  it  is  boiled  until  all 
is  thoroughly  melted.  A  few  sticks  or 
rack  is  put  into  bottom  of  boiler  to  keep 
sack  from  burning.  Wnen  melted  sack  is 
raised  and  string  is  tied  close  to  slumgum. 
The  bag  is  then  held  by  one  person,  while 
the  other  applies  the  pressure.  While  under 
the  pressure  just  about  as  much  wax  is 
squeezed  out  as  came  from  the  solar.  Two 
sticks  are  nailed  together  at  one  end  by 
a  leather  hinge,  and  the  other  end  used 
as  handles,  where  a  mighty  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  hot  refuse.  The 
one  who  holds  the  sack  keeps  twisting  and 
the  other  keeps  squeezing  until  refuse 
yields  no  more  wax. 

Hints  on  Marketing  Honey. — Comb 
honey  market  is  at  its  best  before  the 
new  year.  Highest  price  is  obtained  by 
selling  in  an  early  market.  Assuming  that 
you  have  a  good  grade  of  honey,  which 
everyone  should  have  by  use  of  modern 
methods  and  appliances,  will  tell  how  to 
put  it  up  to  get  best  price.  Clean  and 
grade  your  honey  for  color,  and  get  fancy, 
No.  1  and  No.  2  of  each  grade  separate. 
It  may  be  peddled  from  house  to  house, 
and  good  steady  customers  at  good  prices 
obtained.  An  exhibit  at  a  fair  will  create 
sales  for  more  honey  than  you  can  pro¬ 
duce.  If  you  wish  to  retail  at  the  fair 
you  can  get  20  cents  for  each  <  f  your  light¬ 
weight  sections.  Tut  a  coarse  wire  cloth 
on  top  of  china  dish  and  lay  section  on 
top.  Take  a  knife  and  cut  it  corner  to 
corner.  This  will  make  four  triangular 
pieces  of  honey  with  a  piece  of  section  on 
each  for  a  base  to  set  it  on  or  to  serve 
as  a  handle.  These  can  be  sold  like  hot- 
cakes  at  five  cents  apiece. 

For  grocers,  put  sections  up  in  cases 
having  a  glass  front  ana  bolding  12,  18, 
24  or  30  sections.  Put  up  neatly  and  ask 
more  for  it  than  others  are  selling  just  as 
good  honey,  but  which  is  not  neat  or 
graded.  Grocers  will  pay  a  higher  price. 
Home  market  is  generally  the  best,  but  if 
too  low  prices  prevail  or  with  large  pro¬ 
duction,  distant  markets  must  be  looked 
to.  Comb  honey  should  not  be  shipped  in 
severe  cold  weather.  When  shipped,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room 
30  hours  before  packing.  W’ax  becomes 
very  brittle  in  cold  weather.  The  new 
cases  having  corrugated  paper  on  bottoms 
instead  of  wooden  drip  cleats  are  a  big 
improvement  in  shipping  honey.  The  grade 
and  color  should  be  marked  on  every  case, 
also  gross  weight,  case  weight  and  net 
honey  weight.  Cases  are  put  into  shipping 
crate,  which  will  hold  12  large  or  18 
small  ones.  Straw  should  be  put  on  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides.  Sides  should  be  so  made 
on  crates  that  they  will  project  and  serve 
as  handles.  “This  side  up  with  care,”  b? 
put  on  top.  Three  cents  per  pound  more 


should  be  obtained  than  in  home  market 
to  pay  freight,  drayage,  breakage,  etc. 

Eytracted  honey  may  be  sold  to  grocers 
in  six-ounce  tumblers  for  90  cents  per 
dozen ;  eight-ounce  tumblers  for  $1.45  per 
dozen,  and  15-ounce  ones  for  $1.80  pel' 
dozen.  Honey  may  be  put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  Mason  jars  or  quart,  two  quart  and 
gallon  pails  may  be  used.  If  honey  is  to 
be  shipped  60-pouiTd  square  cans  with  two 
cans  in  each  case  are  best.  n.  f.  gute. 

Michigan. 


CROPS 

Government  Crop  Report. 

The  following 

figures  are  given  of  pro- 

duction  and  yield 

per  acre : 

Yield.  Per  Acre. 

Corn,  bu . 

.  ..  3.169.137.000 

29.3 

Buckwheat,  bu.  . 

19.124,000 

22.9 

Potatoes,  bu.  . . . 

414.289,000 

112.3 

Wheat,  bu . 

.  . .  720,333.000 

16.0 

Oats,  bu . 

.  .  .  1,417,172,000 

37.4 

Barley,  bu . 

.  . .  224,619.000 

29.7 

Rye,  bu . 

35,422.000 

16.9 

llay,  tons  . 

1.47 

Tobacco,  lbs.  . . . 

959,437,000 

803.4 

Iowa  leads  in  corn,  432,021.000  bushels. 
Other  States  above  200,000.000  are :  Illi¬ 
nois,  428.452,000  ;  Missouri,  243,904.000  ; 
Kansas,  200,361,000;  Indiana,  200,354,000. 
Nebraska  gave  189,350,000;  Ohio,  175,- 
266,000 ;  Texas,  153.300,000 ;  Kentucky, 
109.440,000;  and  Oklahoma,  101,878,000. 
New  York  led  in  production  of  potatoes, 
39,008,000  bushels. 


Ohio  Crop  Report. 

Wheat  area  seeded  this  Fall,  1,669,656 
acres ;  condition,  compared  with  average, 
98  per  cent.  Alfalfa,  estimated  area,  26,- 
756  acres;  total  product  this  year,  88,211 
tons.  Rye,  acreage  sown,  97,644 ;  average 
condition,  98  per  cent.  Corn  prospect  com¬ 
pared  with  average,  100  per  cent. ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  96 ;  clover  seed,  70  ;  potatoes,  acre¬ 
age,  103,262;  yield,  11,604,902;  affected  by 
rot,  five  per  cent. 

State’s  average  prices  are  :  wheat,  $1.01 
bushel ;  corn,  59  cents ;  barley,  68  cents ; 
oats,  35  cents ;  rye,  80  cents ;  potatoes,  52 
cents;  hay,  ton,  $13.46;  Alfalfa,  $16.20. 


The  following  shows  the  condition  of 
crops — 100  meaning  a  full  yield :  Corn, 
100;  potatoes,  75;  late,  60;  wheat,  90; 
rye,  100;  apples,  75;  peaches,  75;  pears, 
100;  second  crop  potatoes,  50;  pumpkins, 
75  ;  cranberries,  50.  g.  l.  g. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  milk  county ;  everybody  sell¬ 
ing  milk  to  New  York  City.  Not  any  grain 
raised ;  all  farmers  buy  grain  from  the 
West  and  ship  it  in  here.  The  price  of 
milk  for  the  Winter  months  i«  “bout  four 
cents  per  quart ;  hardly  making  a  living 
at  that  price.  Potatoes  are  selling  at  $2 
per  barrel.  Not  any  vegetables  except 
what  they  raise  in  their  gardens.  Fresh 
cows  are  selling  from  $50  to  $70  per  head. 
Once  in  a  while  some  of  the  farmers  are 
trying  to  raise  Alfalfa,  but  with  very  poor 
success.  I  have  a  farm  of  200  acres  and 
can  scarcely  make  a  living.  Not  any  men 
who  want  to  work  on  a  farm  ;  all  want  to 
move  in  town  or  city ;  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Days  are  too  long  for  men ; 
they  simply  laugh  at  you  if  you  mention 
farm  work  to  them.  Bordens  let  us  know 
what  they  will  give  us  for  milk  and  we 
take  it — have  nothing  to  say.  When  will 
the  change  come?  t.  f.  k. 

Carmel,  N.  Y. 

The  past  month  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  doing  Fall  work.  Last  week  was 
a  little  rainy.  We  have  had  only  a  few 
light  frosts.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
work  to  do  yet  on  the  farm ;  crops  were 
late  in  maturing,  as  the  drought  kept  them 
back  in  getting  started,  corn  will  have 
to  stay  in  the  field  a  long  time  to  get 
cured.  Beans  are  just  being  harvested, 
and  not  as  good  as  last  year,  blighted. 
Potatoes  are  a  failure,  having  been  struck 
by  a  blight,  turning  to  soft  rot.  The  fields 
that  are  dug  and  picked  up  look  as  though 
none  had  been  taken  away ;  they  are  as 
bad  on  sand  as  on  heavier  soil.  Buyers 
are  afraid  to  handle  them.  Cabbage  is  a 
good  crop,  but -very  low  in  price.  Apples 
are  nearly  all  taken  care  of  and  bring 
from  $1.60  to  $2  per  barrel.  Potatoes,  50 
cents;  wheat,  $1;  oats,  40;  barley,  70; 
hay,  pressed.  No.  1,  $14  per  ton.  Veal, 
9%;  butter,  30;  eggs  are  very  scarce, 
there  being  a  large  call  for  them  at  32 
cents  and  better.  e.  t.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N. 

“This  has  been  the  hardest  year  on 
peaches  in  the  history  of  the  State.”  a 
prominent  fruit  grower  of  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  remarked.  The  leading  fairs  in  the 
State  were  destitute  of  this  fruit.  Lead¬ 
ing  farmers  in  Southern  Michigan  report 
potatoes  as  a  good  crop.  in  Hillsdale 
buyers  paid  as  low  as  25  cents  per  bushel 
at  the  car,  but  are  now  paying  35  cents. 
It  is  the  general  impression  that  potatoes 
will  bring  higher  prices,  as  they  are  a 
short  crop  in  the  State.  Corn  is  generally 
good  throughout  Southern  Michigan.  The 
present  season  was  backward.  Many  of 
the  best  farmers  were  unable  to  plant  their 
crop  until  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
one  or  two  good  stands  of  corn  have  been 
observed  which  were  planted  near  the  10th 
of  the  month.  Dry  weather  during  the 
Summer  had  a  tendency  to  injure  crops. 
Apples  are  good  in  Hillsdale  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  Trees  which  have  not  been 
sprayed  this  year  are  producing  fruit  much 
more  inferior  than  heretofore.  Scab  and 
scale  are  chief  enemies  of  apples  in  South¬ 
ern  Michigan.  w.  J. 

Michigan. 

We  have  had  a  wet  Fall ;  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  it  rained  day  after 
day.  Potatoes  blighted  and  have  rotted 
badly.  I  heard  of  two  fields,  one  of  30 
acres  and  another  of  20.  that  will  not  be 
dug.  I  know  of  one  farmer  who  dug  2,400 
bushels ;  400  bushels  went  in  his  cellar 
and  the  other  2,000  are  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  field.  Cabbage  has  been 
selling  for  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton,  except 
when  contracted,  when  I  believe  it  brought 
$4  to  $5.  A  lot  of  cabbage  is  being  loaded 
in  cars  now  at  $3  per  ton.  I  suppose  a 
good  deal  of  it  goes  to  New  York  City.  I 
wonder  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
it  there.  g.  e.  p. 

Geneva,  N.  Y, 


The  prices  of  grain  crops  are  low  as 
compared  with  last  year;  potatoes,  40  cents 
at  car.  Apple  buyers  are  scarce ;  some 
have  offered  $1.50  per  barrel ;  barrels  35 
and  40  cents  each.  Eggs,  30  cents ;  but¬ 
ter,  30  cents ;  cream  shipped  to  creamery,  i 
paid  for  butter  fat  for  August,  34%  cents.  I 
We  pay  for  feed,  cotton  seed,  $1.80 ;  mixed 
feed.  $1.65;  corn,  $1.90;  meal,  $1.80. 

Belgrade,  Me.  A.  L.  C. 

Farmers  in  this  section  of  Aroostook  Co. 
at  the  present  time  are  getting  the  prices 
given  below  at  retail.  Native  beef,  cows, 
six  cents  to  seven  cents  per  pound ;  steers, 

9  to  11;  lamb,  12;  butter,  30  cents,  very 
little  for  sale ;  eggs,  35  cents  dozen,  few 
for  sale;  milk,  seven  cents  a  quart;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1  per  barrel.  Potatoes  are  the  main  , 
crop  raised  and  the  wholesale  price  this 
Fall  is  SO  to  90  cents  a  barrel.  Sold  to  , 
local  buyers  or  buyers  from  Boston  and  I 
New  Y'ork.  F.  p. 

Ashland,  Me. 

Local  markets  are  paying  as  follows  for  j 
produce :  Wheat,  95  cents ;  oats.  35 ;  bar-  ! 
ley,  55 ;  corn,  70  cents  per  bushel.  Eggs, 
30  cents  per  dozen :  butter,  25  cents  per 
pound.  For  hay,  $12  to  $15  for  Timothy, 
$10  to  $12  for  mixed  hay  and  clover,  and 
$5  for  wheat  straw,  per  ton.  Evaporators 
are  now  running  full  force,  drop  apples  and 
culls  bringing  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
While  most  farmers  have  already  sold  their 
hand-picked  fruit,  some  of  them  are  still 
holding  it  for  better  prices.  C.  M.  H. 

Kushville,  N.  Y. 


FROM  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

Early  November  provides  few  changed 
conditions  from  those  of  middle  October. 
Plowing  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  farmer, 
because  he  realizes  that  shortly  it  will  be 
too  late  to  plow  for  this  season.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Fall  plowing  is  as  well  ad¬ 
vanced  as  we  usually  find  it  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  but  on  election  day  there 
remained  much  to  be  done.  The  weather 
is  fine,  and  there  have  been  but  two  nights 
when  the  ground  has  frozen  so  hard  as  to 
make  plowing  difficult  in  the  morning.  A 
few  potatoes  remain  undug,  and  there  are 
a  few  apples  yet  to  be  secured,  but  for  the 
most  part  all  products  are  harvested.  While 
corn  for  husking  is  now  grown  only  in 
comparatively  very  small  amounts,  yet 
there  is  a  rather  large  proportion  not 
husked  at  this  date.  Much  of  it  still  stands 
in  the  field.  Production  of  corn  seems  to 
be  fair ;  of  potatoes  it  may  be  said  to  be 
good,  but  in  many  fields  there  have  been 
so  many  rotten  that  the  yield  of  good 
tubers  must  be  considered  no  more  than 
average.  Some  fields  escaped  the  rot  al¬ 
most  entirely.  Shipping  of  potatoes  still 
continues  and  the  price  has  advanced  to 
40  cents.  Most  have  sold  at  35,  and  for 
a  week  or  so  the  price  went  to  33  or  32 
cents,  with  a  threatened  or  possibly  for  a 
day  or  two  actual  drop  to  30  cents.  Some 
pretty  poor  products  have  been  sold,  but 
they  brought  the  same  price  as  the  choicest 
quality.  , 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  hay  on  hand, 
with  no  market  for  it.  Most  farmers 
seem  to  have  settled  down  to  the  idea  that 
it  must  be  carried  over.  Cows  are  in  fair 
demand,  and  this  month  milk  brings  $1.85 
a  hundred  at  our  local  creamery.  From 
$1.70  to  $1.80  is  the  more  common  price, 
the  latter  taking  the  major  portion  of  the 
milk.  After  feed  has  been  good  all  the 
Fall,  and  milk  production  somewhat  above 
the  normal.  This  seems  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  cows  are  in  a  somewhat 
shorter  supply  than  in  former  years.  Grain 
feeds  have  ruled  high,  but  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  falling.  Y’ery  little  grain  has  been  i 
fed,  and  dealers  have  hardly  done  the  usual  j 
amount  of  business.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  made  much  money,  ns  some  of  the 
feeds  have  been  sold  at  less  than  cost, 
owing  to  a  falling  market.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  hold  prices  locally 
against  the  decline,  but  in  most  cases 
with  rather  poor  success.  There  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  most  feeds  will  drop  further  in 
price,  but  as  Winter  is  fast  coming  on  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  hold  up  prices  as 
firmly  as  may  be.  *  Distillery  grains  have 
shown  no  decline  and  not  much  advance. 
Corn  and  its  products  have  gone  down,  and 
are  likely  to  go  lower.  Wheat  feeds  have 
dropped  to  $25  a  ton,  and  it  seems  In¬ 
tended  to  nold  them  as  high  as  that. 

The  12  months  that  have  just  closed, 
with  all  the  good  crops,  is  not  generally 
considered  a  profitable  year  for  farmers. 
There  are  those  who  have  made  a  little 
money,  but  the  number  of  those  who  have 
just  made  a  living  seems  to  be  much  in 
the  majority.  A  few  claim  with  apparent 
sincerity  that  they  are  $100  or  $200  be¬ 
hind  a  year  ago.  The  general  reason  for 
this  undesirable  situation  is  laid  to  the 
low  price  of  milk  and  the  high  price  of 
grain.  The  outlook  for  the  Winter  is  only 
a  little  if  any  better,  as  milk  prices  prom¬ 
ise  no  more  than  a  year  ago.  h.  h.  l. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Save 
Big  Money  by 
Supplying  Your 
Table  Direct 
from  the  Facto 
ries  of  Larkin  Co. 

No  use  to  pay  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  eat¬ 
ables  any  longer.  You 
cun  buy  the  very  best  gro¬ 
ceries  and  other  house¬ 
hold  supplies  direct  from 
the  great  Larkin  factories 
and  save  from  15  to  60  cont9 
on  each  dollar.  That’s  $50 
to  $160  saved  you  in  a  year. 

Easy  to  do  it,  no  matter  where  you  live,  by  our  fao- 
tory-to-famiiy  plnn.  explained  in  this  book.  Woguaran- 
tee  wholesale  prices,  safe  and  prompt  deliveries,  small 
freight-expense  and  absolute  satisfaction. 

And  you  deal  with  a  manufacturer  long  established 
—37  years  in  business— 2,000,000  satisfied  customers. 


200  Eatables  At  Cut  Prices 

We  do  not  cut  prices  for  a  few  days  on  a  few  articles. 
Our  reductions  are  in  effect  every  day  nnd  apply  to  every 
grocery  product  we  make  or  sell— 200  in  all. 


Best  of  Quality  Assured 

We  have  ro  second-class,  stale  or  shelf-worn  groceries. 
All  are  fresh  high-grade  goods. 

To  prove  we  give  utmost  qunlity  we  permit  one-quarter 
of  any  package  to  be  used  WHOLLY  AT  OUR  RISK.  That 
is.  if  it  doesn't  please  yon.  you  mny  send  bnck  the  remain¬ 
der  and  we  will  return  nil  your  money,  PLUS  WHAT¬ 
EVER  FREIGHT -CHARGES  YOU’VE  PAID. 
Did  you  ever  get  a  fairer  offer? 


Our  Book  Free 
To  Any  Husband  or  Wife 

For  example,  our  Cut-Price  Book  offers:  Fancy  tea  at 
half  price:  choice  coffee  reduced  one-fourth;  highest 

firado  flour  underpriced  20  per  cent;  canned  vegetables 
owered  33  percent:  canned  fruits  brought  down  35  per 
cent;  soap,  chocolate,  cocoa,  baked  beans,  mnearoni, 
noodles,  table  salt,  starch,  spices,  flavoring  extracts,  pud¬ 
dings,  cocoannt,  gelatine,  at  half  prices— in  all  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  GROCERY  ARTICLES,  each  roduced 
from  15  to  60  per  cent.  And  if  you  order  $10  worth  you 
may  add  to  it  25  lbs.  of  the  best-grade  granulated  sugar 
nt  4c  a  1  b.  1  There  are  hundreds  of  other  articles  in  this 
book— all  sold  at  factory  prices— used  almost  daily— toilet 
articles  and  preparations,  paints,  dry  goods,  notions, 
hardware  sundries,  etc. 

Wenre  willing  to  send  this  Cut-Price  Book  FREE  to  any 
family  and  let  you  try  our  low-priced  groceries  entirely 
at  our  risk  of  pleasing.  By  sending  the  coupon  below  or 
a  postal  now,  you  got  the  Cut-Price  Book  by  reuorn  mail. 

Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
,  _ BRINGS  THE  BOOK  -1 

j  LARKIN  CO..  Dept.  17, ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (4)  S 

I  am  the  head  of  a  family  and  want  your  S 
3  Cut  Price  Grocery  Book.  f 

!  IVame.... ................................ ........  I 


!  Addrest 


AGENTS  a,"™'ra 


Brandt'.s  newly  patented  Combination  Shav¬ 
ing  Brush  and  Beard  Softener.  Little  rubber 
tinkers,  attached  to  shaving  brush,  cuds 
band-rubbing.  Only  sanitary  method  of  rub¬ 
bing  In  lather  to  soften  the  beard.  Just  the  thing 
for  a  man  with  wiry  beard  and  temler  skin.  A 
facial  massage  with  every  shave.  Prevents  ingrow¬ 
ing  hairs.  Bristles  set  in  rubber.  Sells  on  sight; 
every  man  wants  one.  Write  for  wholes alo  terms 
and  prices. 

O. Brandt  Brush  Co..  42  Hudson  St.,  NewYork  City 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer's  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Don't 
rGo  Through 
[ANOTHER 
Winter 
.Without 
It 


Perry  mimSystem 


JUST 
TURN  A 
FAUCET 

HOT  OR  I 
COLD 


l  HARD  OR  | 
SOFT 


5F 


You  simply  can’t  afford  to  do  without  a  Perry 
Water  System  any  longer.  For  health’s  sake  — 
for  comfort  sake— for  profit  sake,  don’t  go  through 
another  winter  without  one,  especially  when  it  costs  , 
so  little  to  operate  and  such  a  modest  amount  to  install. 

For  the  Home:  Foe  the  Barn: 

A  Perry  System  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
furnishing  plenty  of  water,  at  just  the  right 
temperature.  Stock  will  drink  more  —  thrive 
better  —  cows  give  more  milk  —  make  yon 
more  profit.  For  fire  protection  alone,  it  is 
worth  many  times  its  cost  —  will  throw  a 
heavy,  steady,  continuous  stream. 


FRESH  1 
FROM 
THE 
WELL  , 


rjust  imagine  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
txtcw  r  .havlnR  water,  FRESH  FROM  THE 
W ELD  in  any  part  of  the  house  by  simply  turn- 
|  mg  a  faucet.  Hot  or  cold — hard  or  sof  t.  Think 
vof  the  thousands  of  steps  and 
pr.vjthe  drudgery  it  will  save. 
rJi'K  No  water  to  carry  —  no 
.i  cold  trips  to  the  well  — 
no  more  frozen  pumps. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

{  Tells  how  you  can  install  it  yourself — any  where  in  small  space-use 
1  your  gas  engine  for  power  without  moving  it  or  interfering  with 
1  its  other  work — completely  solves  your  water  supply  problem 
l  summer  or  winter.  Absolutely  dependable — fully  guaranteed  — 
i  over  4,000  in  use.  Est  mate  of  cost  gladly  furnished.  Write  for 
#1  free  catalog  NO  vV—  see  for  yourself  the  great  advantages  of  this  system. 

United  Power  &  Pump  Co.  473  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


WELL.  •  WATER 
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Real  Bargains  and  Thousands  of  Them 


Send  At  Once  for  Our  Latest  FREE  Bargain  Book! 


Seventy-five  thousand  families,  before  buy¬ 
ing  building  supplies  or  things  for  their 
homes,  always  look  first  in  our  Book  of  2,720 
Bargains.  Because  they  know  that  if  the 
thing  they  want  is  shown  in  this  book  there 
is  no  use  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  lower  price. 

Neither  dealers  nor  ordinary  mail-order 
houses  have  thus  far  been  able  to  meet  our 
prices.  That’s  because  we  buy  only  from 
overstocked  or  hard-up  manufacturers  badly 
in  need  of  cash.  We  don’t  handle  anything 
we  can’t  sell  at  about  factory  cost  or  less. 

These  are  the  things  we  offer  in  this  sale: 


Lumber  of  All  Kinds 
Millwork,  Windows 
Doors,  Balusters,  etc. 
Wall  Board 
Paints,  Paint  Brushes 
Roofing— Tarred,  Rubber, 
Corrugated  Steel 
Steel  Brick  Siding 
Pipes  and  Fittings 
Boilers 


Radiators 

Hardware  Supplies 
Stoves — Ranges,  Heaters 
Furniture — Chairs,  Desks, 
Dressers,  Couches, 
Beds,  etc. 

Rugs 

Curtains 

Washing  Machines 
Plumbing  Outfits 


Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 

Ladies'  Coats  Men’s  Suits 

Ladies’  Furs  Ladies’  Waists  Men’s  Coats 
Men’s  Rainproof  Coats 

Our  Guaranty 

We  guarantee  every  article  we  sell  to  be 
first-class,  new  and  up-to-date.  We  handle 
no  house-wrecking  stuff,  no  junk  from 
sheriff’s  or  receiver’s  sales,  no  “seconds,” 
no  shoddy.  Anything  bought  of  the 
Manufacturers  Outlet  Co.  can  be  re¬ 
turned  for  cash  in  full  if  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Everything  Sold 
on  30  Days’  Trial 

Remember,  you  don’t  need  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  we  sell  you  unless  you  want  to. 
We  will  refund  all  money  if,  after  30  days’ 
trial,  our  merchandise  has  not  proven  sat¬ 


isfactory.  We  don’t  want  anybody’s  money 
at  the  cost  of  their  friendship  and  good  will. 

Safe,  Prompt  Delivery 
Guaranteed  . 

Those  who  buy  of  us  take  no  risks.  For  we 
guarantee  safe  and  prompt  delivery  of  every 
order,  as  well  as  permanent  satisfaction. 

Get  Free  Book  of  Bargains 

We  give  below  a  few  of  our  many  bargains. 
In  reading  about  them,  please  don’t  compare 
our  goods  with  “seconds”  or  other  common¬ 
place,  flimsy  merchandise.  Our  goods  are  all 
A-No.  1  in  quality.  And  bear  in  mind,  we 
have  thousands  of  other  bargains  besides  the 
ones  here  described.  No  matter  what  you 
want,  the  chances  are  we  have  it.  And  if  we 
have,  we  can  always  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 

Send  a  postal  or  the  coupon  below  and  have  this 
Book  of  Bargains  in  your  home  for  daily  reference. 


Best  Paint,  $1.06  35  Washers,  $5.75 


600  gallons  genuine  Buf¬ 
falo  Paint,  $1.06  per  gal¬ 
lon  if  bought  in  5-gallon 
kits.  Best  quality  Barn 
Paint,  78c.  We  guarantee  this 
paint  to  cover  more  square  feet, 
surface  for  surface,  per  gallon 
than  any  other.  Does  not  flake 
or  crack.  Wears  like  iron,  pre¬ 
serves  buildings  and  makes  them 
look  most  attractive. 

Roofing,  59c 


6,000  rolls  1-ply 
Roofing  Remnants, 
only  59c  per  108  square  feet. 
2-ply,  83c  per  108  square  feet. 
This  is  genuineQueenCity  Roof¬ 
ing,  guaranteed  to  resist  fire, 
water,  snow,  heat,  cold  and  acid. 
Won’t  need  painting  for  years. 
Easy  to  lay  as  a  carpet.  Nails 
and  cement  free. 

Crimped  Wire  Fencing 

Best  Open-Hearth 
crimped  steel  wire, 
heavily  galvanized 
Won’tpeel  orflake. 
-  Specially  temper¬ 
ed.  Tough,  springy,  elastic  and 
not  brittle.  Extra  hardened  line 
wires.  Always  stiff  and  tight. 
Cattle  Fence,  17^c  per  rod;  Hog 
Fence,  18>^c  per  rod;  Steel 
Eastern  Farm  F ence,  22c  per  rod. 

Wall  Board 

11,000  feet  genuine 
Buffalo  Wall  Board  at 
$2.35perl00  square  feet. 

Twice  as  cheap  as  lath 
and  plaster,  four  times  as  easy 
to  put  on.  Anybody  can  do  the 
work.  No  waiting  for  it  to  dry 
before  putting  on.  Never  chips, 
cracks  or  checks  like  plastering. 
Fire-proof,  sound-proof,  rat- 
proof  and  mouse-proof.  Warmer 
than  lath  and  plaster.  Unaffected 
by  weather  conditions. 


This  Roller- Bearer  Washer 
now  sells  for  $5.75.  Only 
a  few  dozen  left.  Retail 
dealers  get  $12  to  $15  for 
this  washer.  Has  roller 
bearings,  telescopic  dasher 
and  large  tub.  Fastest- working, 
easiest -running  washer  on  earth. 
Rust -proof  metal  parts.  Enclosed 
gearing  prevents  accidents. 

WheeQbarrow,  $1.28 

Full  size  Wheelbar¬ 
row,  best  material, 
bolted  and  nailed,  $1.28. 

Pitcher  Pumps,  $1.00 

Extra  heavy  reinforced  iron 
Pitcher  Spout  Pumps  for 
wells  as  deep  as  25  feet.  Our 
price  on  250  of  these  pumps 
is  $1.00  each. 


Chairs,  67c 

Sixty  dozen  Dining  Room 
Chairs,  seasoned  maple,  chest¬ 
nut  spline  seat,  $7.75  per  doz. , 
or  67c  each. 


Wire  Stretcher,  82c 

250  Little  Giant  Tackle 
Block  Wire  Stretchers, 
self -operating;  can 
also  be  used  as  a  hoist;  each,  82c. 

U.S.  Mail  Box,  35c  ^ 

Handsome  black  enameled 
metal  U.  S.  Mail  Boxes,  with 
two  keys,  35c. 

Padlocks,  9c 


IS 


Complete  Bathroom 
Outfit,  $14.00 

Complete  Bath¬ 
room  Outfit,  best 
steel,  5^ -foot  tub, 
beautifully  trim¬ 
med,  with  water 
heater  connected.  No  plumbing 
needed  to  install  this.  Our  price  for 
complete  outfit,  $14.00. 

Furniture 

A-No.  1  Furniture, 
upholstered  in  Buf¬ 
falo  leather,  at  less  than 
factory  cost.  This  rich,  IfiM 
magnificent  rocker  and 
couch  are  samples  of  what 
we  offer.  We  sell  the  couch 
for  $7.90,  which  would  cost  $15  at  any 
retail  store.  Our  price  on  chair,  $7.75. 

Combination  Tool,  85c 


More  Bargains 


SjjMiMMMI 


Twenty -one  dozen  spe¬ 
cial  Combination  Tools 
(10  tools  in  one),  all  oil- 
tempered  and  indestruct¬ 
ible,  85c  each. 


1,000  flat  Paint  Brushes,  genuine 
Chinese  bristles,  2x2 in.,  each 
Genuine  enameled  Kitchen  Sinks, 

16x24  inches  to  20x30  inches. . . . 
Buffalo  all-steel  Anvils,  all  weights 
up  to  200  pounds,  per  pound.. 

Buffalo  Gem  solid  Bench  Vises.. 
Agricultural  Forges  for  rivet  heat¬ 
ing  and  light  repair  work .  4.05 

Square  Oak  Extension  Dining  Ta¬ 
ble,  42  in.  wide,  6  ft.  long,  only 
Seasoned  Selected  Oak  Chiffonier, 
finished  in  gloss  golden  oak,  3 
large  drawers,  genuine  French 
beveled  mirror  12x20 in.,  weight 
105  lbs.  (only  45  left),  our  price 
Solid  Oak  Bed  with  quarter-sawed 
panel  and  heavy  roll  in  foot¬ 
board,  beautifully  hand  carved, 

52  of  these  priced  at,  each.... 
All-iron  Bed,  neat  and  durable.. 

350  Seamless  Tapestry  Rugs,  one 
piece,  guaranteed  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  6x9  feet .  5.60 

9x12  feet .  10.85 


$0.11 

2.50 

.8# 

2.38 


5.10 


5.25 


5.60 

1.95 


m 


26  dozen  Rugby  Pattern  Pad¬ 
locks,  automatic  self-locking,  spring 
shackled,  nickel-plated,  with  two 
keys.  Our  price  per  padlock,  9c. 


Pliers,  31c 


Combination  Bull¬ 
dog  Plier ,  forged  from 
40-carbon  steel  —  a  combination 
Gas  Plier,  Wire  Cutter  and 
Screwdriver.  14  dozen  of  these, 
each  selling  for  31c. 

Stoves 

640  handsome  new 
Stoves  direct  from 
Michigan  factories, 
below  factory  cost. 

This  sale  includes  Cook¬ 
ing  Stoves,  Ranges,  Wood 
Heaters  ?md  Base  Burners. 


The  Big  Book  Will  Come 

NEXT  MAIL 

The  Blank  below,  or  a  Postal,  sent 
today  brings  this  latest  Free 
Book  of  Bargains  by  next 
mail.  Don’t  order  or 
buy  anything  till 
you  have  gotten 
this  book  and 
compared  our 
prices  with  others. 
ffSfjSjay  You  will  be  sur- 
7  prised  and  delight¬ 
ed  with  these  many 
bargains. 

Send  for  the 
Book  NOW! 

MAIL  THIS  NOW! 

It  Brings  the  Great  Free  Bargain  Book 

The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  33  i  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  latest  Book  of  2,720  Bargains  and  keep  me  posted 
from  time  to  time  as  you  get  more  goods  at  Bargain  Prices. 


The  Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

Dept.  33  (27)  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Town  . 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Christmas  Trees. — Every  year  New 
York  City  calls  for  thousands  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  In  past  years  great  ship¬ 
loads  came  here  from  Maine  and  all 
New  England  sent  carload  after  car¬ 
load  out  of  the  forests.  You  could  see 
them  piled  up  in  great  green  mounds 
along  the  docks  and  vacant  places.  This 
year  there  will  be  no  trees  from  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  New  England.  No 
shipments  will  be  permitted  from  sus¬ 
pected  localities  through  fear  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  injurious  insects.  The  trees  will 
come  from  other  sections,  but  this 
quarantine  order  forces  me  to  face  a 
blunder  of  judgment  I  made  some  years 
ago.  When  we  first  came  here  I  found 
about  10  acres  of  waste  land  at  the  back 
of  the  farm.  It  was  grown  up  to  brush 
and  briers  and  considered  worthless  for 
farm  purposes.  Since  then  we  have 
learned  how  dynamite  will  clear  out  the 
stumps  and  stones  and  how  fruit  or  hay 
will  pay,  but  in  those  early  days  it 
seemed  poor  business  to  tackle  those 
loafer  fields.  An  old  man  advised  me 
to  clear  the  fields  and  plant  seedlings  of 
pine,  hemlock  and  spruce,  and  give  them 
good  culture.  The  old  man  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  just  such  a  situation  as  we  have 
to-day.  I  figured  on  it,  but  the  cost 
frightened  me,  and  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  quite  have  the  nerve  to  plant  forest 
trees  and  wait  10  or  12  years  for  re¬ 
turns.  Yet  the  years  have  gone  so  fast 
that  I  can  hardly  count  them,  and  you 
can  see  what  would  happen  if  I  had 
several  thousand  young  trees  suitable 
for  Christmas !  There  is  where  I  lost  a 
chance — no  doubt  of  it.  If  those  trees 
were  growing  to-day  the  redheads  could 
certainly  have  their  choice  of  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.  Yet  I  think  they  would 
be  worse  off  for  such  a  chance. 

And  I  made  another  mistake  on  a 
timber  proposition.  We  found  a  fine 
growth  of  chestnut  timber  when  we 
came  here.  My  first  thought  was  to  cut 
it,  sell  and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  but 
then  it  seemed  as  if  timber  must  in¬ 
crease  in  value,  so  I  let  the  trees  stand 
— considering  the  woods  much  the  same 
as  a  life  insurance.  Now  the  increased 
use  of  concrete  has  held  the  price  of 
lumber  down  and  the  chestnut  blight 
has  about  ruined  the  trees.  The  woods 
are  worth  but  little  more  than  half  of 
what  they  would  have  sold  for  when  we 
came  here.  So  there  you  have  two  for¬ 
estry  propositions  which  went  wrong 
from  both  ends.  We  lost  by  not  planting- 
evergreens  and  we  lost  by  not  cutting 
the  chestnuts.  It  takes  a  wise  man  to 
look  through  to  the  end. 

Late  Planting  and  Plowing. — We 
have  many  questions  like  the  following. 
It  seems  as  if  there  was  a  general  desire 
to  get  work  done  in  the  Fall. 

May  strawberry  plants  be  set  with  ad¬ 
vantage  so  late  as  this?  The  ground  is 
moist.  In  anticipation  of  the  rush  of 
Spring  work  and  wet  weather  is  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  plow  peach  orchards  in  the 
Fall,  and  then  use  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
in  the  Spring?  c.  k.  p. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

That  was  written  about  November  1. 
I  think  good,  well  rooted  plants  would 
get  through  this  Fall.  The  soil  is  moist 
and  frost  has  held  back  well.  I  should 
be  willing  to  try  it,  but  at  the  first  hard 
crust  on  the  ground  I  should  cover  the 
plants  with  coarse  straw.  As  for  plow¬ 
ing  orchards  in  the  Fall  it  is  safer  now 
than  a  month  ago.  Then  there  would 
have  been  danger  of  starting  out  a  new 
growth  which  would  be  killed  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Now  the  wood  ought  to  be  well 
matured  and  the  plowing  would  not  be 
likely  to  affect  them.  I  do  not  follow 
this  plan,  as  we  think  Spring  plowing 
better,  yet  to  save  time  it  might  pay. 

Thanksgiving. — We  have  no  turkeys 
of  our  own  this  year,  but  we  shall  try 
to  scare  one  up  somewhere.  I  am 
getting  so  that  when  I  want  a  list  of 
things  to  be  thankful  for  I  go  to  the 
children — and  always  find  so  many 
things  that  they  could  not  all  be  printed. 
Anion"  other  things  our  boys  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  their  dogs.  I  know  what  some 
of  these  anti-dog  men  will  say  about 
that,  but  it  is  our  business  to  give  facts, 
not  to  try  to  tell  people  what  they  ought 
to  do.  And  so  this  picture  may  be  an 
appropriate  one  for  Thanksgiving.  Here 
are  the  two  Airedales  and  the  rat-ter¬ 
rier  with  the  boys  backed  against  the 
feed  grinder.  To  our  critics  I  will  say 
it  is  better  to  be  a  redhead  thankful  for 
a  dog  than  a  grown-up  man  unable  to 
find  anything  to  be  thankful  for.  My 
wish  is  that  everyone  of  you  may  have 
your  share  of  the  white  meat  of  life, 
with  enough  of  the  cranberry  sauce  to 
make  the  meat  taste  well. 

Ball  Players. — It  would  seem  as  if 
some  of  these  ball  players  ran  better 


than  many  politicians.  Here  I  stand 
corrected : 

On  page  1120  the  Hope  Farm  man,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  ball  game  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  says :  “Only  one.  I  under¬ 

stand,  coming  from  New  England,  and  he 
is  an  Irishman.”  Larry  Gardner,  the  third 
baseman,  and  Ray  Collins,  the  left-handed 
pitcher,  are  both  Vermont  boys,  and  both 
graduates  of  Vermont  University.  If  either 
of  them  has  any  Irish  blood  in  him  it 
didn't  hinder  him  getting  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  presume  they  would  both  enjoy 
a  good  meal  of  baked  beans  after  doing 
their  share  to  help  trim  as  good  a  team  as 
the  New  York  Giants.  Anyhow,  they  are 
good  citizens,  as  the  reception  given  them 
at  Burlington  would  tend  to  show,  where 
the  president  of  the  university  presided, 
and  which  was  attended  by  the  leading 
business  men  and  citizens  of  Burlington, 
when  they  were  students  for  four  years, 
and  where  they  left  a  fine  record  as  good 
men,  good  students  and  good  athletes. 
Perhaps  these  men  by  their  many  noble 
qualities  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  drawing  around  them  such  a  good 
crowd  of  game  losers  as  the  Hope  Farm 
man  speaks  of  in  such  admiration.  Isn't  it 
true  that  the  standard  of  the  game  is  being 
continually  raised  by  the  addition  of  so 
many  college  men  to  the  ranks  of  profes¬ 
sional  players? 

Vermont.  c.  A.  chapman. 

I  certainly  meant  no  disrespect  to  the 
Irishman  who  lives  in  Massachusetts. 
I  spoke  more  in  admiration  of  him  as 
a  representative  of  cultured  Boston.  So 
there  were  two  representatives  from  the 
“Bashful  State’’  on  the  Boston  team ! 
I  saw  nothing  bashful  about  the  way 
they  handled  the  ball  and  l at.  To  tell 
the  truth  I  had  not  thought  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  uriversity  education  upon  the 
game  of  baseball.  That  is  a  new  one 
to  me — yet  what  is  education  for  but 
to  “leaven  the  lump?”  Certainly  if  it 
can  get  into  baseball  it  will  touch  most 
of  our  people. 

All  Sorts. — The  children  have  husked 
their  popcorn.  It  is  a  good  crop  and  is 
safely  stored  in  the  closet  of  my  room. 


HOPE  FARM  BOYS  AND  DOGS. 

We  can  pop  it  this  Winter  over  the 
coals  of  the  open  fire.  Our  little  boys 
have  their  eye  on  this  as  a  farm  crop 
some  day.  .  .  .  The  pigs  in  our 

portable  houses  have  done  remarkably 
well,  and  will  dress  nearly  200  each,  I 
should  judge.  They  have  not  cost  much, 
having  had  fresh  sod  and  wastes  in 
addition  to  grain.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
way  to  keep  pigs  in  an  orchard,  and  I 
am  planning  for  a  number  of  these 
portable  houses  next  year.  One  thing 
that  astonishes  most  people  is  the  way 
these  hogs  devour  wopd  ashes  when 
they  can  get  such  a  treat.  They  will 
leave  grain  for  the  ashes  and  charcoal. 
I  have  no  doubt  many  an  otherwise 
well-fed  hog  is  stunted  or  left  with 
brittle  bones  because  he  does  not  have 
ashes  in  plenty.  .  .  .  We  began 

feeding  cornstalks  November  1.  Most 
farmers  wait  too  long,  until  the  stalks 
have  had  much  of  their  value  leached 
out  by  rain,  and  what  is  left  moldy  or 
dried  hard  and  brittle.  We  begin  with 
one  feed  a  day,  and  while  the  young 
horses  are  idle  they  will  have  nothing 
else  for  fodder.  The  older  horses  can¬ 
not  handle  the  stalks  so  well.  The  big 
Eureka  corn  will  be  run  through  the 
shredder.  .  .  .  Any  fresh-laid 

eggs  in  your  neighborhood?  A  man 
with  a  sick  wife  called  up  on  the  phone 
the  other  day,  saying  he  had  been  out 
hunting  for  new-laid  eggs.  Though  he 
took  an  auto  and  rushed  about  the  coun¬ 
try  he  did  not  find  an  egg  guaranteed 
less  than  24  hours  old.  We  told  him 
where  to  go,  but  I  want  to  know  if  this 
country  is  abnormal  in  not  producing 
eggs  through  November.  In  this  fam¬ 
ous  “contest”  just  closed  some  hens  laid 
on  each  day  of  the  year.  Do  you  have 
such  hens  up  where  you  live?  I  am 
forced  to  confess  that  we  haven’t  them 
at  Hope  Farm.  h.  w.  c. 


y.  ^07X1  y 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


’Most  any  car — just  so  it’s  a 
Ford — satisfies  the  American 
farmer.  And  now  that  the 
price  has  come  down  to  that 
of  a  team  and  equipment  the 
substantial  economy  of  the 
Ford  will  make  it  more  than 
ever  “the  farmer’s  car”. 

Every  third  car  a  Ford — and  every  Ford 
user  a  Ford  “booster”.  New  prices — run¬ 
about  $525 — touring  car  $600 — delivery 
car  $625 — town  car  $800 — with  all  equip¬ 
ment,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  Get  catalogue  333A 
and  particulars  direct  from  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan.. 


The  famous  “Ball-Band”  Coontail  Knit  Boot  is  KNIT 
— not  felt — insuring  the  utmost  wear  and  service.  The 
patented  snow  excluder  fits  snugly  overthe  rubber, keeps 
out  snow,  mud,  dirt,  grain,  etc.,  and  gives  the  comlort  of 
warm,  dry  feet  to  men  who  work  in  the  snow. 


U 


BALLS  BAND 

Aaki1 


w 


It  is  all  knit  wool,  shrunk  as  far  as  it  can  shrink  and  the  boot  can 
be  washed  like  you  wash  a  rubber  boot.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on 
the  strap.  Sold  in  45,000  stores.  Write  us  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  Mmieo?8onforTQuairtyy”  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


My  Chatham  Mill 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  PDFF  ■ 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  ■  tE.  B 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  outs.  I  A  A  SI  * 

{  corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  LvHH  ■ 
f  cockle,  wild  oats,  tamo  oats.  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mix- 
i  tu re  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
j  horn.  Takes  out  all  dust.  dirt,  chaff  und  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  und  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kerne  Is  from  nny  grain.  Handles  up  tofcO  bushels 
icr  hour.  Gas  poweror  hand  power.  Easiest  runningmill  on  earth. 
)vcr  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  lovv-priee- 
,  buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
.  machines,  “first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  if  you  want 
to  be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (59) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


E.  C.'Culbreatli,  Johnston.  S.  C.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it.  Why  not  you?  Puli  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  tho  land  value— grow  big  f 
crops  ou  virgin  soil !  Get  a  \ 


—the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller  \|g| 
made.  Store  power  than  a  locomotive.  60%  ffi 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  30 
day  s’ free  trial.  3  year  guarantee  to  replace,  free,  ® 
^—eastings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double  \W) 
.  safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos  \|| 
and  letters  from  owners.  Special  price  \§j 
Will  interest  you.  Writenow.  Address  m 
Hercules  Mfg. Co..  1C021st  St.  1 
Centerville,  Iowa 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-In  5  Minutes! 


Rigid  Main  Frame 
Forged-edge  Disks 
Hardwood  Journal  Boxings 
Adjustable  Hitch 
Axle  Draft  Rods 


Double  Action  Engine  Harrow 

When  buying  an  engine  harrow  select  one  that  will  give  you  such  excellent 
service  that  if  you  were  to  buy  another,  it  would  be  just  like  the  first  That’s 
the  kind  you  buy  when  you  choose  a  Cutaway.  Our  rigid  maiu  frame, 
forged-edge  disks,  hardwood  journal  boxings,  adjustable  hitch,  axle  draft 
rods  and  other  Cutaway  features  are  indispensable  to  the  greatest  engine 
harrow  efficiency  Let  us  tell  you  what  these  features  mean  to  you — to  every 
user  of  tractor  power.  Write  for  free  catalog,  “In  tensive  Cultivation.”  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  a  Cutaway.  Where  there  is  no  dealer  we  will  ship  direct. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  839  Main  St.,  HIGG ALUM,  CONN. 
Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  Double  Action  “  Cutaway  ”  Harrows 


H  H.  Larkin  of  the  Larkin 
C  >  ,  Buffalo.N.Y.  writes: 
"The  B-I2  Double  Action 
Cutaway  Engine  Harrow 
obtained  from  you  last 
March  is  giving  excellent 
service.  We  are  using  it 
with  our  RumelyOil  Pull 
Tractor  and  wish  another 
15-12  Double  Action  Cut¬ 
away  Engine  Harrow  to 
c  implete  our  outfit.  You 
may  enter  our  order  for 
i  mmedia  te  s  h  ip  in  en  t, 
same  terms  and  price  as 
our  previous  order. 


1912. 
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Ruralisms 

MISSOURI  FRUITS. 

Plums. — Plums  were  a  good  crop 
again  this  year,  one  full  crop  following 
another.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  test,  for  some  varieties  have  not 
the  vitality  to  produce  two  consecutive 
crops.  As  usual,  the  first  to  ripen  was 
the  Japanese  Earliest  of  All,  a  plum  of 
which  I  think  very  highly.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Japans,  and  is  not  of 
high  quality,  but  otherwise  it  is  above 
criticism.  It  is  a  late  bloomer,  a  sure 
bearer,  the  earliest  to  ripen  and  almost 
immune  to  rot  and  the  curculio.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  early  season,  it  is  a  good 
seller  and  can  be  retailed  to  advantage 
in  quart  berry  boxes.  This  valuable 
plum  seems  to  be  overlooked,  as  I  see 
no  references  to  it  in  the  papers.  A  few 
days  after  this  plum,  we  have  the  yellow 
McCarty  and  then  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  sorts  come  in,  the  Milton  first  and 
then  the  Wild  Goose  and  Clifford.  Yel¬ 
low  plums  are  wanted  by  only  a  few, 
and  therefore  should  be  sparingly 
planted,  but  the  red  sorts  were  in  great 
demand  these  last  two  years  and  I 
shall  have  to  revise  my  conclusions  that 
plums  are  not  profitable.  Earliest  of 
All  we  sold  at  25  cents  a  gallon,  and 
the  main  season  kinds  at  20  cents.  Mil- 
ton  is  a  sweeter  plum  than  the  Wild 
Goose  and  has  a  tough  skin  that  per¬ 
mits  it  to  be  handled  without  damage. 
Clifford  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  the  three  and,  as  it  grows  here,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  extensive  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  tree  is  quite  large,  with 
handsome  foliage,  and  the  limbs  droop 
with  the  load  of  their  brilliantly  colored 
fruit.  The  plum  is  slightly  necked  and 
is  of  a  singular  and  good  flavor.  All 
these  plums  are  resistant  to  rot  and 
curculio  but  it  is  best  to  spray  them 
once. 


sprayed  only  from  one  side.  All  in  all, 
the  cherry  has  not  been  profitable  here. 
This  is  the  first  heavy  crop  in  the  10 
years  of  the  life  of  the  trees.  There 
has  been  bloom  in  plenty,  but  the  fruit 
refused  to  set,  and  even  this  year  not 
more  than  one  flower  in  eight  produced 


potato  balls  on  a  stalk,  and  I  saved  a 
quantity.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  balls 
have  to  be  dried  to  get  the  seed  out. 

Ans. — The  balls  are  not  dried;  the 
seed  is  separated  from  the  pulp  just 
like  tomato  seed.  Crush  the  balls,  put 
them  in  a  jar  with  water,  and  allow 


MILTON. 

a  cherry.  This  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  a  too  rich  soil,  made  so  with 
heavy  applications  of  stable  manure,  but 
a  number  of  the  trees  are  now  showing 
signs  of  decline  and  decay  and  I  fear 
that  a  good  percentage  of  them  will  an¬ 
nually  die.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

Saving  Potato  Balls. 

J.  O.,  Young8ville,  A'.  Y. — I  have  lots  of 
potato  balls.  I  planted  a  half  acre  of  blue 
potatoes,  and  I  had  a  pretty  good  crop,  si  1 1 
large-sized  tubers.  There  were  quite  a  few 


WILD  GOOSE, 

them  to  ferment;  after  a  little  stirring 
the  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom,  when  they 
may  be  separated  from  the  pulp,  dried 
and  stored  in  paper  bags  like  any  other 
seed.  The  seed  balls  should  be  mature; 
those  that  are  green  when  frost  comes 
are  not  likely  to  give  viable  seed.  Seed 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  the  Spring, 
but  it  is  better  to  sow  in  boxes  in 
frames  or  greenhouses,  as  the  seedlings 
need  a  long  season  to  mature,  and  are 
also  thus  better  protected  against  flea 
beetles  while  very  tender.. 


THE  work  of  your  skin  in  carrying  off 
perspiration  and  waste  material  from 
the  body  is  most  important  to  your 
health.  Block  up  the  pores  with  air-tight 
underwear  and  colds  and  pneumonia  are 
the  result.  Wright’s  Health  Underwear 
helps  the  skin  keep  you  well.  The  fleece 
lining  is  not  only  soft  and  comforting  to 
the  skin,  but  it  absorbs  all  moisture,  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  dry  and  of  even  temperature," 
so  draughts  cannot  affect  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you 


Wright’s  Spring  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear 
is  knitted  permanently  elastic— it  fits  com¬ 
fortably  to  the  body  wdiamt’c 
all  over,  and  keeps  its 
shape.  See  it  at  your  SPRlHGrr-TiHEEDtE 
dealer’s  and  know  it  tradexA/mark 
by  this  label:—  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


Farmers  Need  “40’s” 


Electric  Lights  4  Speed  Transmission — Big  Tires 

All  With  MICHIGAN  “40, 


The  Waugh  is  a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  bearer  of  a  large  late  purple  plum 


CLIFFORD. 


with  solid  flesh  and  tart  flavor.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  variety  if  it  were  not  so 
terribly  susceptible  to  the  rot  and  cur¬ 
culio.  It  may  be  that  the  puncture  of 
the  curculio  has  much  to  do  with  the 
entrance  of  the  rot  as  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  peaches,  but  1  have 
never  been  able  to  save  a  crop  of  this 
plum,  although  repeatedly  sprayed  with 
self-boiled  lime  sulphur.  After  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  Wild  Goose  there  come  in 
a  number  of  plums,  apparently  seedlings 
of  that  variety,  that  differ  more  or  less 
in  size,  color  and  flavor.  They  sprout 
freely  and  are  thus  easily  propagated. 
They  do  well  when  grown  in  thickets 
along  branch  bottoms,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  farmers  do.  not  plant  them  for  the 
hog  feed  they  afford.  Still  later,  in 
August  or  September,  comes  the  season 
of  the  blue  damsons,  which  are  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market,  always  command¬ 
ing  the  highest  prices.  This  is  due  to 
their  value  for  preserving,  as  they  are 
worth  little  fpr  eating  raw.  No  doubt 
the  damson  (of  which  there  are  several 
varieties)  would  be  more  largely  grown 
and  consequently  cheaper  if  the  fruit 
were  not  so  susceptible  to  the  curculio, 
though  resistant  to  the  rot.  After  all, 
spraying  is  still  confined  to  the  few  and 
therefore  fruit  refuses  to  become 
cheaper.  We  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate, 
when  blossoms  fell  and  later  with 
arsenate  in  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  and 
saved  a  good  crop. 

Cherries.  —  Cherries  yielded  the 
heaviest  crop  since  the  trees  were 
planted.  The  varieties  were  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Montmorency.  I  agree  with 
the  general  opinion  that  Montmorency 
is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  as  the 
period  of  ripening  of  the  Richmond  is 
about  10  days  ahead  of  the  Montmo¬ 
rency,  the  former  is  indispensable.  The 
Montmorency  is  more  erect  in  growth 
and  seems  to  be  the  heavier  bearer  but 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  fruit. 
They  were  given  one  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  when  the  cherries  were 
just  out  of  the  shuck,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  effective,  for  there  were  few 
wormy  specimens  except  on  certain 
trees,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  some  trees  along  a  fence  were 


The  trend  of  demand,  in  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  to  40-horse¬ 
power  cars.  Now  72  makers  build  cars 
of  this  class.  Hundreds  of  the  ablest 
engineers  devote  their  whole  time  to 
Forties. 

The  war  on  price  has  cut  prices  on 
Forties  almost  square  in  two.  And  the 
rivalry  among  72  makers  has  brought 
out  some  splendid  cars. 

In  hilly  sections  or  on  country  roads 
one  needs  this  power.  And  “40’i” 
now  offer  more  for  the  money  than  any 
other  class  of  cars. 

Things  Needed 

On  such  a  car  one  needs  electric 
lights  with  dynamo,  then  the  lights  are 
always  ready.  One  needs  tires  inches 
wide,  to  cut  down  tire  upkeep.  One 


needs  four-forward-speed  transmission 
— not  three. 

Center  control  and  left-side  drive  are 
very  important.  Then  the  driver  sits 
close  to  the  cars  he  passes. 

One  needs  14-inch  Turkish  cushions 
for  comfort.  One  needs  wide  seats  and 
ample  room.  Also  wide,  long  springs. 

For  safety,  brakes  should  be  extra 
efficient.  And  all  important  parts 
should  have  at  least  50  per  cent  over¬ 
capacity. 

All  for  $1,585 

The  Michigan  “40”  offers  all  these 
features  at  $1,585.  That’s  the  record 
price  on  a  car  of  this  class. 

This  car  is  designed  by  W.  H.  Cam¬ 
eron,  our  engineer-in-chief.  He  has 
built  100,000  very  successful  cars. 


”  at  $1,585 

The  body  is  designed  by  John  A. 
Campbell,  who  has  designed  equi¬ 
pages  for  kings. 

In  four  years  we  have  sent  out  and 
carefully  watched  5,000  cars.  We 
have  worked  out  300  improvements. 
We  have  built  and  equipped  a  factory 
so  modern  that  these  cars  are  built  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

Now  there  isn’t  a  car  which  gives 
so  much  for  so  little  as  does  the 
Michigan  “40.” 

To  prove  this  we  ask  you  to  write 
for  our  catalog.  Make  your  compari¬ 
sons.  Then  let  our  nearest  dealer  show 
you  this  car. 

Write  us  today,  and  let  us  show  you 
why  this  car  is  bound  to  win  in  this 
war  of  Forties. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Owned  by  the  Owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Co. 


Michigan 
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Electric  lights  with  dynamo. 
Four  forward  speeds. 

Tires,  35  x  4%  inch. 

Center  control. 

Leftside  drive. 

14-inch  cushions. 

Rear  seat,  50  inches  wide. 


Wheel  base,  118  inches. 
Body  has  22  coats. 

4%-inch  bore,  5K-inch  stroke, 
40  to  46  horsepower. 

Big,  comfortable  springs. 
Extra  efficient  brakes.  2%  x 
16-inch  drums. 


Firestone  Q.  D.  Demountable 
rims. 

Adjustable  steering  post. 
Adjustable  clutch  and  brake 
pedals. 

Nickel  mountings. 

$50  speedometer. 


Mohair  top  and  curtains. 
Windshield  built  in. 

Robe  rail— foot  rail. 

Electric  horn,  etc. 

Choice  of  gas  or  electric  self¬ 
starter,  at  moderate  extra 

Price-  (116) 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  gooa  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  Ihe  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Tpie  pleasant  town  of  Get  There  lies  far  up  a  rocky 
hill,  across  the  sands  of  Courage  and  above  the  swamp 
of  Will.  The  path  that  leads  to  Get  There  leaves  the 
pleasant  thoroughfare,  and  wanders  off  ’mid  rocks 
that  grind  and  briar  vines  that  tear.  And  thousands 
pass  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Nowhereville,  and 
grumble  at  the  few  who  climb  to  Get  There  on  the 
hill ;  and  others  start  the  thorny  path  and  seek  the 
town  to  gain,  but  falter  at  the  swamp  of  Will  and 
turn  them  back  in  pain.  Oh,  happy  town  of  Get  There, 
shining  in  the  morning  sun,  you  only  show  the  toiler 
how  yet  higher  peaks  are  won ;  the  truest  recompense 
you  give  for  self-denying  years  is  but  the  promise  old, 
yet  new,  that  conquers  doubts  and  fears.  For  no  one 
lives  at  Get  There,  but  with  heart  and  purpose  set 
on  better  things,  from  peak  to  peak  they  climb  up 
higher  yet. 

* 

The  political  cabinet  makers  have  begun  to  work 
at  their  trade,  and  are  submitting  models  to  Governor 
Wilson.  It  is  pretty  rough  carpentry,  for  the  work¬ 
men  mostly  use  dull  axes  which  they  want  to  grind. 
Gov.  Wilson  is  fully  qualified  to  select  his  advisers. 
He  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  behavior  in  office 
and  it  is  his  right  to  be  left  free  to  make  his  own 
choice.  If  we  were  in  his  place  we  should  select  old- 
time  friends  if  possible — men  that  we  felt  were  tried 
and  true.  If  among  these  old  friends  there  were  none 
exactly  suited  to  the  special  work  of  the  different  de¬ 
partments  we  should  search  for  strong  men  of  high 
character  and  ability  regardless  of  sectional  residence 
or  political  following.  The  point  we  make  is  that 
the  President  should  be  left  free  to  select  his  political 
family  of  advisers  in  his  own  way.  We  are  more 
interested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  than  in 
any  other,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  if  we  were 
the  President-elect  we  would  fill  this  position  first  of 
all,  and  turn  to  the  best-equipped  man  in  the  country, 
a  tried  and  true  personal  friend,  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  of  Cornell. 

* 

It  is  protested  that  the  frequently  published  statement 
that  farm  life  has  made  the  women  of  the  farm  especially 
prone  to  insanity  is  a  calumny.  There  is  no  statistical 
authority  for  the  assertion,  and  the  author  of  this  bulletin 
has  endeavored  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  to  discover  the 
originator  of  the  fabrication,  with  indications  that  the 
irresponsible  author  was  for  many  years  a  popular  writer 
on  domestic  subjects. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  report  by  Geo.  K. 
Holmes,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Again 
and  again  some  rascal  starts  this  old  insanity  state¬ 
ment,  and  fools  spring  up  to  carry  it  along.  We  have 
the  best  of  evidence  from  directors  of  many  State 
insane  hospitals  that  the  great  majority  of  their  pa¬ 
tients  come  from  city  and  town.  In  fact,  they  say 
that  the  quiet  of  farm  life  should  be  selected  as  part 
of  a  cure  for  most  forms  of  insanity.  We  know  of 
several  cases  where  this  sad  disease  is  a  family  or 
hereditary  trouble,  and  in  every  case  doctors  advise 
farm  life  as  giving  the  best  possible  chance  for  the 
children.  These  “popular  writers  on  domestic  sub¬ 
jects”  ought  to  be  put  into  overalls  and  worked  a 
couple  of  years  on  a  back  town  dairy  farm.  They 
would  then  have  some  saner  ideas  of  life  than  they 
ever  had  before. 

* 

Recognizing  in  a  practical  way  that  agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  present  prosperity,  and  its  maintenance 
the  only  guarantee  of  future  security,  the  State  has 
made  large  grants  of  public  funds  to  place  this  art 
upon  a  scientific  and  enduring  basis.  Agricultural  de¬ 
partments  have  been  added  to  our  great  universities, 
and  secondary  agricultural  schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  while  extension  work  by  means  of  publications 
and  institute  instruction  has  kept  pace  with  other  edu¬ 
cational  methods.  All  this  is  well;  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  along  the  lines  of  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  instruction,  and  no  intelligent  farmer  has  anyone 
but  himself  to  blame  if  be  fails  to  place  his  work 
upon  as  sound  a  scientific  basis  as  are  most  of  the 


other  industries.  Yet  all  this  will  not  make  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  or  farming  a  profitable  occupation,  and 
if  farmers  cannot  make  their  business  profitable  it  is 
useless  to  expect  them  to  continue  it,  no  matter  how 
great  the  need  for  their  products  may  be.  Agricul¬ 
tural  education  must  now  take  another  step  forward, 
and  the  matter  of  distribution  of  farm  products  be 
given  a  like  amount  of  attention  to  that  which  their 
production  has  received.  It  still  remains  true  that 
a  bumper  crop  means  low  prices  for  the  producer 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  favor  of  the 
consumer,  and  each  year  sees  an  enormous  waste  of 
perishable  food  products  at  the  farm  because  no 
practicable  means  have  as  yet  been  devised  for  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  hungry  thousands,  perhaps 
only  a  few  miles  away.  While  this  condition  exists, 
the  whole  duty  of  the  State  to  its  citizens  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  our  boasted  civilization  displays 
a  flaw  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

* 

Many  of  the  sermons  and  essays  on  Thanksgiving 
seem  to  us  quite  perfunctory.  It  seems  somehow  as 
if  men  and  women  felt  that  they  had  a  more  or  less 
disagreeable  duty  to  perform  and  tried  to  do  it.  One 
would  hardly  think  the  President  and  some  of  our 
State  governors  would  enjoy  writing  their  proclama¬ 
tions,  but  is  must  be  said  that  they  met  the  situation 
with  good  spirit.  Our  readers  know  that  we  look 
upon  every  day  as  suitable  for  giving  thanks,  for 
every  one  of  us  can,  if  we  care  to,  find  a  multitude 
of  blessings.  And  it  is  a  wise  and  good  thing  to 
provide  a  special  day  for  Thanksgiving — after  harvest 
and  before  the  Winter  comes  fully  upon  us.  It  is  as 
well  now  as  it  was  nearly  three  centuries  ago  to  close 
the  farm  season  with  a  special  tribute  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  There  will  be  feasting  and  praise  in  more 
than  150,000  households  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read. 
We  hope  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  be  pleasantly  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  invisible  companions  in  every 
one  of  these  households.  The  year  has  been  a  good 
one  for  us,  and  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  but 
as  we  look  back  over  the  year  the  crowning  blessing 
of  it  all  is  the  true  and  tested  loyalty  of  our  friends 
of  the  Rural  family. 

* 

Last  week  we  told  of  a  case  in  Pennsylvania  where 
a  coal  company  is  competing  with  farmers.  One 
branch  of  the  operating  company  conducts  a  string  of 
stores,  while  another  operates  farms.  The  produce 
grown  by  one  branch  is  to  be  sold  through  stores  con¬ 
ducted  by  another,  while  the  parent  company  will  do 
its  best  to  see  that  workmen  trade  at  these  stores. 
Against  such  competition  as  this  an  individual  farmer 
would  have  little  or  no  chance  in  the  market.  We 
think  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  large  corporations  and  railroads  to  go  to  farm¬ 
ing.  Take  the  case  of  a  railroad  entering  a  large  city. 
The  plan  will  b'e  to  establish  large  markets  at  its  city 
terminal.  Land  along  the  railroad  will  be  secured  and 
efforts  made  to  grow  such  crops  as  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage  and  fruit  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  cheap 
foreign  labor  superintended  by  trained  farmers.  Such 
crops  sent  over  the  railroad  could  be  sold  at  jts  own 
terminal  market,  and  the  managers  would  hope  in  time 
to  control  most  of  the  crops  grown  by  individual 
farmers  along  its  line.  In  other  words,  the  plan  evi¬ 
dently  is  to  try  to  apply  the  factory  system  to  farm¬ 
ing.  If  there  were  to  be  fair  competition  in  selling 
farm  crops  we  should  have  little  fear  of  such  a 
scheme,  but  with  the  railroads  in  control  of  markets 
and  the  factory  towns  handled  as  that  Pennsylvania 
coal  company  plans  to  operate  we  can  see  little  chance 
for  increasing  that  35-cent  dollar  to  the  individual 
farmer.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  every  year 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  farmer  lies  in  sound  co¬ 
operation,  so  that  the  actual  producers  may  have  a 
fair  chance  in  the  markets. 

* 

Our  housekeepers  here — a  city  of  10,000 — would  like  to 
be  able  to  obtain  good  eating  apples.  They  cannot  get 
them  in  the  country  around  or  from  their  grocers.  I  know 
good  apples  are  grown  in  this  State,  and  New  York  es¬ 
pecially,  for  I  have  seen  them  hanging  on  the  trees,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  country.  Could  not  some  of  your  farmer 
subscribers  be  induced  to  send  boxes  or  barrels  of  apples, 
strictly  first  class,  sound,  well  matured,  selected  fruit,  for 
general  distribution  in  a  place  like  this? 

That  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  town  in  Maryland.  Without  question  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  towns  where  similar  conditions 
prevail.  Now  the  shadow  which  hangs  over  the 
future  of  fruit  growing  is  the  fear  that  too  many  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  being  planted.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  present  methods  of  distribution  there  is  some 
ground  for  this  fear.  But  go  into  any  town  of 
3,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  see  how  many  people 
you  can  find  who  have  all  the  good  apples  they  need ! 
In  spite  of  our  immense  apple  crops  the  American 
people  are  not  eating  one-tenth  of  the  fruit  they  would 


if  a  systematic  campaign  like  that  for  breakfast 
food  were  made.  Here  is  this  single  Maryland  town 
good  for  1,000  barrels  more  than  were  ever  sold  there 
before,  while  in  some  of  our  apple  sections  growers 
are  forced  to  take  what  greedy  buyers  offer  them. 
We  can  all  see  that  this  is  no  job  for  an  individual 
farmer  to  take  hold  of.  This  is  where  cooperative 
packing  and  selling  must  come  in,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  pushing  such  work  are  beyond  computa¬ 
tion. 

* 

The  State  Grange  of  Kansas  is  to  meet  in  Manhattan, 
December  10,  11  and  12.  The  regular  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Grange  Hall  down  town,  but  it  has  been 
arranged  to  give  Wednesday  forenoon  to  a  visit  to  the 
Agricultural  College.  The  Automobile  Club  will  take  the 
entire  delegation,  about  120  to  150  persons,  to  the  college 
farm. 

We  print  this  report  from  Kansas  to  point  out  once 
more  how  the  motor  car  is  changing  the  character  of 
farm  life  and  farmers’  meetings.  In  former  years 
such  gatherings  were  limited  to  a  hall  or,  at  best, 
to  a  small  part  of  a  town  or  city.  Now  the  explosion 
of  gasoline  in  the  motor  car  has  blown  down  the 
barriers,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  hall  and 
a  hotel  the  meeting  is  easily  and  quickly  carried  about 
anywhere  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  And  all  this 
stirring  up  and  mixing  of  the  people  is  helping  us 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  farming.  Farmers  only 
needed  to  get  about  and  talk  and  discuss  things  with 
others  in  order  to  see  how  they  need  to  cooperate  and 
work  together.  In  this  way  it  is  brought  home  to  us 
as  it  cannot  be  in  any  other  way  how  all  other  classes 
are  getting  together  for  mutual  improvement  and  de¬ 
fense.  This  gasoline  is  not  only  eating  up  the  miles, 
but  also  eating  up  old  prejudices  and  methods  which 
have  long  since  served  their  time. 

* 

The  egg-laying  contest  just  closed  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  College  was  as  exciting  at  the  close 
as  a  baseball  championship  or  an  election.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  these  contests  have  helped  the  poultry  industry 
in  several  ways.  Egg  consumers  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  and  without  question  greater  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  value  of  eggs  as  food.  The  other  day 
we  saw  a  group  of  workmen  eating  their  dinner  in 
front  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  ever  erected  in 
New  York.  The  great  majority  of  them  had  thick 
slices  of  bread  with  hard  fried  eggs-in  place  of  meat. 
So  we  may  say  that  the  Business  Hen  did  her  share 
in  helping  to  lay  these  great  city  buildings.  In  older 
countries  the  problem  of  meat  scarcity  is  met  by  in¬ 
creased  egg  production  and  the  future  of  the  egg 
demand  in  this  country  is  beyond  belief.  The  contest 
just  closed  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  a  good  hen 
well  cared  for.  It  has  also  stirred  up  and  mixed 
breeding  stock  and  breeders  as  nothing  before  it  has 
done.  In  the  new  contest  the  most  appealing  thing  to 
us  is  the  thought  of  that  Idaho  woman  51  miles  from 
the  railroad  entering  a  pen  of  Leghorns.  If  those 
hens  are  responsive  to  thought  influences  we  know 
where  they  will  get  strong  backing  in  this  contest. 


BREVITIES. 

An  agricultural  college  has  been  started  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Alfalfa  may  make  poor  land  good,  while  millet  will 
make  good  land  poor. 

Yes,  the  horse  or  man  who  will  stand  without  hitching 
may  be  called  a  “post  graduate.” 

The  horse  needs  water  in  the  field — as  much  as  the 
hired  man.  He  cannot  go  like  the  camel. 

Some  men  gamble  with  cards — others  with  cows,  when 
they  never  know  what  the  cattle  are  doing. 

As  he  walks  along  the  way  of  life  the  man  who  hardest 
rubs  against  the  world  is  he  who  feeds  a  lot  of  lazy 
scrubs. 

The  use  of  burial  caskets  of  cement  has  come  to  the 
point  where  a  Canadian  company  has  secured  a  patent 
and  will  manufacture. 

The  lime  craze  (or  sense)  seems  to  have  struck  Cali¬ 
fornia.  There  are  fine  deposits  of  limestone  in  Southern 
California  waiting  for  the  squeeze  of  the  crusher  to  intro¬ 
duce  them. 

Abe  Martin  of  Indiana  says:  “This  is  startin’  out  t’  be 
a  great  apple  year  fer  th’  middle  man.  Passin’  prosperity 
around  would  be  all  right  if  tlier  wuzn’  so  many  o’  us 
eatin’  at  th’  second  table.” 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  will  supply  to 
Colorado  people  pure  cultures  for  vinegar  making.  These 
“pure  cultures”  put  into  cider  will  develop  the  special 
bacteria  needed  to  make  good  vinegar. 

A  barrel  of  extra  quality  American  apples  is  a  holiday 
gift  often  sent  by  American  business  men  to  European 
friends.  A  merchant  who  wished  to  send  one  barrel  to 
Vienna  and  one  to  Berlin  was  recently  quoted  a  little 
over  .$13  a  barrel  for  choice  apples  delivered  at  these 
points  with  all  charges  paid. 

The  quarantine  on  Christmas  greens  from  New  England 
will*  doubtless  be  used  by  some  dealers  as  an  excuse  for 
higher  prices,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  excellent 
authorities  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  material  in 
the  Adirondacks,  the  mountain  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  some  Southern  districts. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  4. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  have  about 
400  years’  experience  in  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
farmers  and  laborers,  and  whatever 
their  other  shortcomings,  they  have  at 
least  learned  to  use  the  instrumentalities 
of  republican  government  to  further  the 
mutual  interests  of  its  citizens.  The 
Swiss  are  a  sober  and  law-abiding  peo¬ 
ple.  They  make  the  laws  themselves, 
and  each  individual  is  interested  in  en¬ 
forcing  them.  The  legislature  is  used 
to  give  form  to  the  laws  the  people 
want  and  demand,  but  if  the  legislature 
passes  a  law  they  do  not  want  they  refer 
it  to  a  referendum  vote  and  kill  it,  and  if 
the  legislature  refuses  a  law  that  the 
people  want  it  is  referred  to  the  initiative 
and  adopted.  Legislators  undersuch  con¬ 
ditions  would  become  rather  subservient 
to  public  demands.  Officers  of  the  re¬ 
public  are  elected  annually,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  administered  by  bureau  offi¬ 
cials,  also  elected  yearly  by  the  deputies, 
but  these  bureau  officials  are  seldom 
changed,  one  man  being  retained  at  the 
head  of  a  bureau  for  years,  irrespective 
of  a  change  in  political  administration. 
The  budget  of  the  expenses  is  made  up 
each  year  and  a  fund  raised  to  meet  it, 
so  that  the  Government  is  not  depend¬ 
ing  upon  an  annual  appropriation  of  the 
legislature  as  with  us,  directing  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  or  sum  to  be  paid  for  a 
particular  purpose,  whether  it  is  all 
needed  or  otherwise. 

The  Republic  is  composed  of  22  can¬ 
tons,  corresponding  in  political  divisions 
to  our  States.  Similar  to  our  own  State 
experience,  the  canton  banks  were  origi¬ 
nally  banks  of  issue,  but  a  later  law 
created  a  national  bank  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  issuing  currency.  This 
national  bank,  however,  is  controlled  by 
the  cantons  and  the  canton  banks,  and 
the  profits  of  the  bank  of  issue  go  to 
the  canton  and  canton  banks.  There  is, 
however,  a  small  percentage  of  the  stock 
of  this  bank  held  by  individuals,  and,  of 
course,  these  individuals  share  in  the 
dividends.  A  feature  of  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  this  national  bank  is  that  bills  origi¬ 
nating  in  agricultural  transactions,  and 
representing  agricultural  credits,  must 
be  treated  with  exactly  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  bills  originating  in  com¬ 
mercial  business  or  other  enterprises. 

The  national  bank  of  issue  does  not 
loan  money  on  farm  mortgages,  but  the 
canton  or  State  laws  provide  canton 
banks  especially  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lending  money  on  mortgage  to 
purchase  or  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provment  of  farm  property.  The  ap¬ 
plication  for  these  loans  must  be 
made  in  writing  by  the  farmer 
and  must  contain  a  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  report,  of  the  value  and  general 
conditions  of  the  farm.  This  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  examined  and  approved 
by  the  communal  authorities,  who  some¬ 
what  correspond  to  the  county  or  town¬ 
ship  officials  with  us.  They  have  the 
authority  to  disapprove  or  modify  or 
reject  the  report,  but  if  the  loan  is  made 
on  their  recommendation  by  the  bank, 
and  the  bank  afterwards  suffers  a  loss 
because  of  misrepresentation  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  approved  by  the  communal  au¬ 
thorities,  then  the  bank  may  go  into 
court  and  prove  such  misrepresentation 
and  recover  from  the  commune.  If, 
however,  the  application  is  shown  to  be 
correct  at  the  time  that  the  loan  was 
made,  and  the  cause  of  the  loss  to  the 
bank  due  to  other  conditions  or  subse¬ 
quent  events,  the  commune  would  not 
be  responsible,  and  the  loss  would  fall 
on  the  bank.  The  banks  are  authorized 
to  charge  per  cent,  interest  on  these 
mortgage  loans,  and  1  per  cent,  annually 
is  collected  extra  as  an  annuity  to  create 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  loan.  This  amortization  prin¬ 
ciple  is  a  feature  of  practically  all  of 
the  most  successful  land  loaning  banks 
and  associations  of  Europe.  Under  this 
plan  the  Swiss  borrower  pays  5 per 
cent,  annually  on  his  mortgage  and  the 
mortgage  is  liquidated  or  wiped  out  in 
about  41  years. 

The  mortgage  bank  of  Switzerland  is 
a  government  cantonal  under  •govern¬ 
ment  control,  with  branches  in  various 
communes,  and  organized  like  our  sav¬ 
ings  banks  for  special  purposes.  Its 
purpose  in  Switzerland  is  the  loaning  of 
money  on  farm  mortgages.  The  system 
has  the  peculiar  feature  of  a  communal 
government  guarantee  for  a  loan  made 
by  a  government  bank  to  an  individual. 
This  feature  seems  peculiar  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  found  nothing  similar  to  it  in 
any  of  the  other  countries,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  feature.  In 
case  of  an  error  by  the  communal  au¬ 
thority  in  approving  an  erroneous  ap¬ 
plication,  the  commune  has  the  authority 
by  law  to  take  over  the  claim  and  pro¬ 


tect  its  own  interest,  but  few  cases  of 
the  kind  arise,  and  the  losses  to  either 
bank  or  commune  are  insignificant. 

Besides  these  mortgage  loans,  loans 
are  made  to  individual  farmers  or  to  a 
community  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage,  fencing,  protecting  from  moun¬ 
tain  slides,  road  improvements,  buildings, 
etc.,  both  by  the  communes — which,  as 
stated  above,  correspond  to  our  counties 
or  townships — and  sometimes  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  these  cases  the 
application  is  made  out  to  the  commune. 
The  money  available  by  the  commune 
may  not  be  sufficient  in  the  judgment 
of  the  officials  to  justify  the  full  loan, 
but  they  may  make  a  partial  loan  of 
say  20  per  cent,  and  then  pass  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  to  the  canton.  The  canton  in 
the  same  way  may  make  a  loan  of  an¬ 
other  20  per  cent,  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
National  Government,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  may  make  another 
20  per  cent.  loan.  This  would  furnish 
60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  required  for 
the  improvement.  In  such  a  case  the 
farmer  is  allowed  to  borrow  the  other 
40  per  cent,  of  an  individual,  and  this 
40  per  cent,  claim  becomes  a  first  claim 
on  the  farm  ahead  of  the  commune,  can¬ 
ton  or  national  loan,  provided  the  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  Government  and  the  loan 
are  used  to  improve  the  land  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  farm.  The  loan 
of  40  per  cent,  must,  of  course,  be  repaid 
with  interest  to  the  individual  borrower, 
but  the  subsidies  or  contributions  from 
the  commune,  canton  or  republic  are  not 


repaid.  These  loans  are  made  as  sub¬ 
sidies  from  money  collected  in  the  budget 
for  the  purpose,  and  are,  in  fact,  gratui¬ 
tous.  The  various  Government  divisions 
simply  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpose  of  improvement 
as  indicated  in  the  application.  During 
the  past  15  or  20  years  farmers  in 
Switzerland  have  become  very  prosper¬ 
ous  under  this  system  of  arm  credits. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — On  the  ground  that  he  was 
made  partly  blind  by  wood  alcohol  sold  to 
him  for  white  wine,  a  jury  before  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Davis  in  New  York  returned 
a  verdict  of  $3,500,  November  7,  for  Joseph 
Lessing  in  a  suit  against  Samuel  Syrop,  a 
liquor  dealer.  The  court  denied  a  motion 
to  set  aside  the  verdict.  Lessing  sued  for 
$10,000. 

Andrew  Carnegie  swore  off  his  personal 
taxes  in  New  York,  November  7.  lie  said 
he  hadn't  a  cent  of  personal  property  in 
the  world  that  wasn’t  offset  by  contracts 
for  libraries,  pensions,  peace  palaces  and 
other  extravagant  pastimes  which  had 
plunged  him  head  over  heels  into  debt.  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  assessed  for  $10,000,000.  His 
taxes  would  have  been  $183,000. 

D.v  a  vote  of  three  to  two  the  Appellate 
Division  in  New  York  affirmed,  October  8. 
a  judgment  for  $8,823  obtained  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  John  .T. 
Moran.  Moran  was  an  independent  dealer 
in  oil  products  when  he  was  induced  to 
sign  a  contract  to  sell  the  Standard’s 
goods.  He  testified  that  he  sustained  a 
loss  of  nearly  $25,000  because  the  trust 
supplied  him  with  inferior  and  imperfect 
merchandise,  which  was  returned  to  him 
by  his  customers,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
deduct  the  price  of  these  goods  from  the 
bills  of  his  customers. 

Fire  in  the  silk  and  lace  and  jewelry 
departments  of  the  Oinibel  Brothers’  de¬ 
partment  store  at  Philadelphia.  November 
9,  caused  a  loss  of  approximately  $100,000 


before  it  was  under  control  an  hour  and 
a  half  later.  Much  of  the  damage  was 
from  smoke  and  water. 

In  the  hearing  about  express  rates  be¬ 
fore  the  State  Railroad  Commissioners  at 
San  Francisco,  November  7,  Evan  .T.  Pills- 
bury,  counsel  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Company,  declared  that  when  the  new  con¬ 
tract  was  made  for  exclusive  privileges 
over  Southern  Pacific  lines  not  only  did 
the  express  company  have  to  agree  to  give 
up  40  per  cent  of  the  charges  to  the  rail¬ 
road  but  it  had  to  give  a  cash  bonus  of 
$700,000  and  $1,250,000  in  stock,  making 
with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock 
since  then  a  bonus  of  between  $2,000,000 
and  $3,000,000.  The  inquiry  has  shown 
that  in  California  express  rates  are  four 
times  what  they  are  in  manv  Eastern 
States. 

Graphic  stories  of  how  he  caused  ex¬ 
plosions.  how  ho  carried  dynamite  in  suit¬ 
cases  on  passenger  trains  and  checked  the 
explosive  at  railway  stations  without  think¬ 
ing  of  danger  to  others,  how  he  waited  to 
place  bombs  so  night  watchmen  would  not 
see  him  and  how  from  every  city  where 
he  blew  up  a  “job”  he  sent  a  souvenir 
spoon  home  to  his  wife  in  Chicago,  were 
related  by  Ortie  E.  McManigal  on  the 
witness  stand  in  the  trial  of  the  45  accused 
dynamite  plotters  at  Indianapolis,  Novem¬ 
ber  9.  McManigal  asserted  he  attempted 
to  protect  the  lives  of  people  whenever 
setting  off  a  bomb.  At  his  first  job  in 
Detroit,  on  .Tune  25,  1907,  ho  told  of 

pushing  a  garbage  barrel  against,  the  rear 
door  of  a  restaurant,  so  the  neople  would 
not  run  out  and  be  injured  or  killed  at  an 
explosion  across  an  alley.  McManigal  con¬ 
tinued  an  amazing  story  November  11.  He 
told  of  numerous  dynamiting  jobs  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  James  B.  McNamara,  with 
Herbert  S.  lloekin,  now  secretary-treasurer, 
as  paymaster,  and  with  John  J.  McNa¬ 
mara  ;  also  of  how  he  had  received  only  a 
part  of  the  money  that  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  dynamiting  and  how  he 
had  complained  to  .T.  .T.  McNamara  that 
lloekin  had  robbed  him  and  how  restitu¬ 


tion  was  made.  At  no  time  in  the  recital 
did  he  hesitate  for  a  word  or  attempt  to 
refresh  his  memory.  Every  place  that  he 
had  visited,  the  hotels  at  which  he  had 
stopped,  the  trains  that  carried  him,  the 
amount  of  explosive  that  he  used,  all 
seemed  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  though 
the  events  had  taken  place  but  yesterday. 
A  proof  of  the  remarkable  memory  of  the 
witness  was  given  time  and  again,  when 
hotel  registers  were  handed  him  and  the 
dates  and  names  under  which  he  had  regis¬ 
tered  corresponded  in  every  particular  with 
his  statement  before  the  records  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

A  jury  before  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Amend  in  New  York  found  a  verdict  of 
$8,500,  November  11,  for  the  death  of  Miss 
Edith  Offner,  stenographer  in  the  office 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  who  was 
killed  on  December  19,  1910,  while  walking 
at  Fiftieth  street  and  Lexington  avenue, 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  Pintsch  gas 
in  the  New  Y'ork  Central  yards.  This  case 
is  the  first  resulting  from  that  explosion 
to  be  tried.  Many  claims  were  settled. 

Fourteen  persons  were  killed  and  90  in¬ 
jured  in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Mountz. 
La.,  November  11.  It  was  said  to  be  due 
to  negligence  in  flagging  an  oncoming 
freight  train,  which  crashed  into  the  rear 
end  of  a  crowded  excursion  train. 

Six  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
2.000  pounds  of  dynamite  in  the  Aetna 
Powder  Company’s  plant  near  Gary,  Ind., 
November  12.  The  men  who  lost  their 
lives  were  repairing  one  of  the  packing 
machines.  The  dynamite  was  loose  in  100- 
pound  lots  on  the  packing  trays,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  this  the  damage  would  have  been 
much  more  severe. 

Michigan  saloon  keepers  have  petitioned 
county  authorities  to  throw  out  the  vote 
on  woman’s  suffrage  on  the  technical 
ground  that  the  amendment  was  not 
printed  in  full  on  the  ballot,  as  required 
by  the  State  Constitution.  The  disputed 
ballots  were  printed  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
lawyers  for  the  women  maintain  that  this 
will  je  sufficient  to  give  them  legality. 
Seveial  lawyers  voluntarily  appeared  in 
defense  of  the  ballots,  and  say  they  will 
takt  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  if 
necessary. 


New  Story  by  the  “Hope  Farm  Man” 


“THE  CHILD” 

One  would  think  the  “  Hope  Farm  Man” 
ought  to  know  something  about  children, 
though  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  novelist 

THERE  are  two  great  farm  problems,  each  in  itself  binding  together 
the  complexities  of  economic  law  and  personal  sentiment.  One 
of  these  is  the  farm  family  without  a  child,  the  other  the  farm 
crop  without  a  market.  Both  these  problems  are  united  in  <s  The  Child,” 
and  in  their  union  we  feel  the  way  to  a  solution.  There  is  pathos  in  the 
farmhouse  where  husband  and  wife  grow  gray  together,  without  the  echo 
of  a  young  voice  about  them,  but  there  is  a  pathos  equally  great  in  the 
fertile  farm  that  must  see  hungry  hands  reaching  along  the  way  for  its 
earnings,  because  the  farmer  feels  tied  to  old  custom  in  the  midst  of 
economic  changes.  Add  to  these  problems  a  story  of  everyday  neighbors 
—the  humor  and  pathos  of  “  the  common  lot,”  and  you  have  the  6alient 
features  of  the  new  story. 

The  Story  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  December 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fruit  from  the 
famous  Ontario  orchards  will  be  shown  at 
tJho  Ghent,  Belgium,  exposition  opening 
next  Spring.  Arthur  W.  Despard,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  expert,  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  fruit  for  packing  and  Shipment 
to  Belgium.  The  fruit  is  preserved  on  its 
nranenes,  an  operation  of  much  delicacy 
and  requiring  great  care  and  skill. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  establishing 
farm  bureaus  at  various  stations  along  its 
lines,  tile  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  VVest- 
ern  Railroad,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  main¬ 
tained  such  stations  at  Binghamton,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  and  Newton,  N.  .T.,  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  announced  that  the 
work  is  to  be  pushed  on  and  that  in  the 
near  future  two  more  stations  are  to  be 
opened.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  was  that  of  Prof.  W.  J. 
Spillman,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm 
Management  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago.  December  3  and  4,  1912.  The 
association  includes  all  leading  Federal  and 
State  live  stock  sanitary  officials.  It  has 
done  good  work  in  securing  uniformity  in 
State  live  stock  sanitary  laws  and  quar¬ 
antine  regulations.  All  State  veterinarians, 
members  of  live  stock  sanitary  boards  and 
officials  interested  in  Federal,  State  or 
municipal  live  stock  sanitary  control  work 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Particu¬ 
lars  can  be  had  of  the  secretary,  J.  J. 
Ferguson,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Twenty  Jewish  young  men  and  women 
are  to  spend  this  Winter  in  agricultural 
colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  Jewish  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society.  The 
competition  giving  them  scholarships  con¬ 
sisted  of  essays  in  English  upon  some 
agricultural  topic. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  will  hold  a  school  of  apple 
packing  January  23-29,  1913.  The  packing 
school  will  be  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pomology  of  the  college.  The  in¬ 
struction  in  packing  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
It.  W.  Rees,  Extension  Instructor  in 
Pomology,  who  has  had  large  experience  in 
box  packing  in  Oregon.  The  work  will  con¬ 
sist  in  grading  apples  for  the  various  kinds 
of  markets ;  packing  in  boxes,  fancy  pack¬ 
ages  and  barrels.  Those  taking  the  course 
will  perform  all  the  operations  of  prepar¬ 
ing  fruit  for  the  commercial  markets,  until 
they  become  proficient  in  each  step.  Spe¬ 
cial  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be 
arranged  for  those  who  attend,  on  such 
subjects  as  selecting  orchard  sites,  plant¬ 
ing,  fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying,  manage¬ 
ment  of  orchards,  markets  and  marketing. 

The  National  Poultry  Association  has 
been  organized  in  Havana,  Cuba,  with 
branches  ail  over  the  island,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  breeding  of  all  kinds 
of  poultry  on  a  large  scale. 

THE  BALKAN  WAR.— The  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  Turkey, 
issued  November  8  an  appeal  for  a  holy 
war.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  though  an  ap¬ 
pointee  of  the  Sultan,  wields  a  power 
greater  than  the  Sultan,  not  only  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  but  in  all  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  world.  He  it  is  who  has  the 

sole  power  to  depose  the  Sultan  and  to 
proclaim  all  true  followers  of  the  Prophet 
relieved  of  all  further  allegiance  toward 
the  monarch  whom  he  has  pronounced 
unfit  to  reign.  No  Sultan  can  be  re¬ 

moved  or  his  successor  appointed  without 
a  felvah,  or  decree  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
who  can  likewise  prohibit  the  execution 
of  any  command  of  the  Sultan  when  he 
considers  it  contrary  to  the  Multeka,  a 

legal  code  based  on  the  traditional  say¬ 
ings  of  Mahomet  and  the  recorded  decisions 
of  his  successors.  The  United  States  cruis¬ 
ers  Montana  and  Tennessee  steamed  down 
the  Delaware  River  on  November  11, 
bound  for  Constantinople,  where  they  will 
protect  lives  and  property  of  Americans. 
I  he  latest  orders  received  by  Rear  Admiral 
Austin  M.  Knight,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
expedition,  was  to  make  the  Eastern  port 
with  all  haste.  Assurances  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Department  of  State,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  by  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Wash- 
uigton  that  Russia  will  join  with  Great 
Britain  in  protecting  American  interests  in 
Turkey  and  in  Turkish  waters.  In  the 
harbor  at  Constantinople  are  two  British 
two  Russian,  two  French,  two  Italian,  two 
Austrian  and  one  German  war  vessel,  in 
addition  to  the  statlonaries  regularly  main¬ 
tained  there  by  the  various  nations.  An¬ 
other  German  vessel,  a  Spanish  and  a 
Dutch  vessel  and  two  Italian  hospital  ships 
are  expected  to  arrive  shortly.  Bubonic 
plague  is  reported  at  StambouL  The  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  Allies  continue. 


The  local  market  takes  about  every- 
tiling  produced  here.  Prices  to  farmers 
are  about  as  follows :  Potatoes,  (50  to 
0;>  cents  per  bushel ;  crop  good,  but  much 
complaint  of  rot.  Cabbage,  $4  per  100  • 
crop  good.  Apples.  60  cents  to  $1  per 
bushel,  as  to  quality.  Milk,  four  to  five 
Pfr  quart,  mostly  4 ya  cents.  Hay, 
$20  and  up  per  ton.  j.  M.  B 

Dallas,  Pa. 

•  Srade,  350  to  $75;  horses,  $150 

to  $-00.  Hogs,  eight  cents,  live  weight. 
Chickens,  13  to  15  cents.  Hay,  $15  per 
ton.  pressed.  Milk,  $1.40  per  can  of  40 
quarts.  Buckwheat,  $1.20  per  100  pounds. 
Cabbage,  $3  to  $4  per  ton ;  potatoes,  60 
to  75  cents  per  bushel;  onions.  60  to  75 
cents  per  bushel ;  apples,  50  to  75  cents 
per  bushel.  This  is  the  cabbage  belt  and 
there  is  an  immense  crop.  Potatoes  a 
heavy  crop,  but  rotted  so  farmers  will  ’not 
have  enough  for  own  use.  w  u  c 

Apulia,  N.  Y. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  variat’on  in 
the  prices  of  the  same  product  sometimes, 
as  the  quality  varies.  Good  cows  are 
worth  from  $30  to  $80,  $80  at  auction  I 
am  receiving  for  produce  as  follows:  Po¬ 
tatoes,  60  cents;  apples,  50  to  60  cents- 
butter,  32  to  35  cents.  Sell  our  factory 
make  of  cheese  at  present  and  for  the  past 
six  weeks.  17%  cents.  Milk  at  station  to 
ship  to  Now  York,  $1.75  per  100.  Cabbage, 
$o  per  ton,  or  two  cents  per  head,  retail 
Hay  is  worth  $12  to  $14  to  press,  from  $12 
to  $20  in  Syracuse  loose.  g.  b  l 

Brewerton,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

—  ■  ■  i  ■  ■■  n— » 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Ah,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  East 
and  from  West, 

From  North  and  from  South,  come  the  pil¬ 
grim  and  guest, 

When  the  gray-haired  New  Englander  sees 
round  his  board 

The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored, 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his 
mother  once  more, 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl 
smiled  before, 

What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens 
the  eye? 

What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich 
pumpkin  pie? 

O,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood ! — the  old  days 
recalling, 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and 
brown  nuts  were  falling ! 

When  wild  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its 
skin, 

Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle 
within  ! 

When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with 
hearts  all  in  tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin — our  lantern 
the  moon, 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like 
steam, 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats 
for  her  team. 

— J.  G.  Whittier. 

* 

Harper’s  Bazar  tells  how  little  Edna 
attended  her  first  party  recently,  and 
one  of  the  principal  dainties  of  the 
supper  was  delicate  creamed  chicken 
served  in  pretty  frilled  paper  cases. 
When  she  returned  home  her  mother 
asked  her  numerous  questions  about  the 
party. 

“What  did  you  have  to  eat,  dear?” 
“Why,  mamma,  they  had  hash  in  can¬ 
dle  shades.” 

* 

Baked  apples  with  icing  are  “some¬ 
thing  different.”  Peel  and  core  as 
many  large  smooth  apples  as  are  re¬ 
quired.  Mix  and  put  in  the  center  of 
each  apple  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  of  currants,  one  of  butter  and  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon.  Bake  until  cooked, 
let  them  cool,  then  ice  top  and  sides 
with  any  kind  of  cake  icing.  Put  back 
into  the  oven  just  long  enough  to  brown 
the  icing  slightly.  If  desired  a  candied 
cherry  may  be  put  on  the  top  of  each 
apple.  Serve  them  with  cream. 

* 

The  Public  Library  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  barred 
such  books  as  those  by  Oliver  Optic  and 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  which  have  long  been 
popular  as  juvenile  reading.  They  are 
condemned  not  because  of  any  vicicus- 
ness,  but  because  of  mediocrity.  People 
who  wish  to  read  books  of  this  class 
may  buy  them,  but  they  cannot  get  them 
out  of  the  public  library  at  Washington. 
There  are  so  many  good  books  for 
young  people  that  it  really  is  not  worth 
while  to  waste  time  on  useless  ones,  and 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  when  a  young 
person’s  taste  is  formed  with  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  interior,  whether  in  read¬ 
ing  or  associates. 

* 

The  indispensable  silk  waist  to  wear 
with  a  jacket  suit  takes  many  forms  this 
season,  but  the  most  fashionable  of  all 
is  brocaded  satin,  in  black,  white,  even¬ 
ing  and  suit  shades.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  favorite  is  in  white,  and  these  waists 
are  really  beautiful,  whether  plain  or 
in  the  more  dressy  models.  They  usu¬ 
ally  have  long  sleeves,  and  many  are 
made  with  Directoire  or  Robespierre  col¬ 
lars.  The  usual  price  is  from  about 
$7.50  up,  though  some  are  seen  as  low 
as  $5.  Brocade  has  come  to  the  front 
this  Fall,  after  being  out  of  vogue  for 
general  wear  for  a  good  many  years. 
Other  materials  in  style  for  separate 
waists  are  charmeuse,  crepe  de  chine 
and  chiffon  velvet.  White  is  popular  in 
all  of  these. 

* 

Both  dresses  and  blouses  this  season 
show  a  free  use  of  buttons  as  orna¬ 
ments,  often  put  on  in  a  rather  unusual 


way.  Tiny  pearl  buttons  with  four 
eyelets  are  sometimes  sewn  on  with 
heavy  wash  silk  of  a  contrasting  color, 
all  the  stitches  going  into  one  eyelet  as 
a  common  center.  This  gives  a  crow¬ 
foot  in  the  center.  In  some  all  four 
eyelets  are  joined  by  stitches  into  a 
square.  Lingerie  blouses  with  a  little 
color  in  the  trimming  are  finished  in 
this  way,  wash  embroidery  silk  being 
used  for  sewing  on  the  buttons.  At¬ 
tractive  buttons  quite  easily  made  for  a 
white  satin  waist  are  white  satin  balls 
covered  with  black  net,  with  a  few  jet 
beads  in  the  center.  A  touch  of  black 
is  much  used  with  white;  indeed,  black 
and  white  is  the  leading  combination. 
Little  glass  nail  heads  in  various  colors 
are  used  like  buttons  for  trimming,  often 
with  imitation  buttonholes  worked  in 
silk  around  them. 

* 

Somehow,  we  have  never  liked  that 
form  of  thankfulness  which  bids  one  be 
glad  because  there  are  plenty  worse  off 
than  you.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that 
one  has  not  really  reached  the  lowest 
depths  of  wretchedness,  but  there  is  an 
additional  reason  for  sadness  in  think¬ 
ing  that  others  are  already  there.  If 
we  are  not  quite  as  prosperous,  not  quite 
as  free  from  care,  as  we  had  hoped  to 
be,  there  is  surely  no  spirit  of  thank¬ 
fulness  shown  in  rejoicing,  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  that  at  least  we  are  not 
as  other  men  are.  The  best  way  to 
show  a  thankful  heart,  not  merely  on 
our  great  national  holiday,  but  on  all 
the  other  days  of  the  year,  is  to  put  a 
little  happiness  into  the  life  around  us, 
and  not  only  bring  out  into  clear  view 
our  own  superior  deserts  and  merits,  but 
extend  their  rewards  alsox  to  those 
whose  life  is  less  rosy  than  our  own. 


Steam-cooked  Apple  Butter. 

I  see  an  inquiry  on  page  1124  about 
making  apple  butter.  I  can  give  the 
way  we  have  adopted  for  the  last  20 
years,  which  can  only  be  done  with  a 
steam  boiler  of  some  kind,  so  you  can 
have  a  small  steam  pressure,  say  20 
pounds  and  up,  or  less  will  do,  but  it 
will  not  boil  as  fast.  A  copper  pipe,  the 
size  about  one-half  inch,  is  inserted  into 
a  common  barrel,  say  a  good  whisky 
barrel,  set  on  its  end  with  the  top  end 
open.  This  copper  pipe  extends  to  the 
bottom  and  is  coiled  around  three  or 
four  times  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
coming  out  again  with  a  common  globe 
valve  to  regulate  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  as  there  must  be  all  the  pressure 
of  the  boiler  exerted  in  this  coil  to 
produce  sufficient  heat  to  do  the  boiling 
and  yet  to  let  the  condensation  escape, 
but  no  more. 

After  you  have  procured  the  above 
put  about  40  to  50  gallons  of  good  sweet 
cider  into  this  barrel,  put  in  the  copper 
coil,  connect  it  with  steam  boiler  by 
a  common  union  which  can  be  secured 
at  any  plumber’s,  put  on  20  to  40  pounds 
of  steam,  and  you  can  boil  it  down  to 
one-half  in  about  two  hours  or  less.  In 
boiling  put  in  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
lard  or  butter;  this  keeps  it  from  boil¬ 
ing  over.  This  can  be  done  one  day  and 
the  process  of  making  the  butter 
can  be  done  at  any  time  after¬ 
wards.  When  you  have  the  cider 
properly  boiled  make  ready  about  seven 
to  eight  bushels  of  cut  apples  and  put 
these  into  the  barrel  and  boil,  and  just 
keep  putting  in  until  you  have  them 
all  in.  As  the  mess  boils  away  you  can 
put  others  in  until  the  whole  eight 
bushels  are  in ;  keep  the  whole  mess 
boiling  as  hard  as  steam  can  do  it ;  no 
danger  of  burning.  When  it  is  boiled 
down  to  about  one-half  barrel,  then  put 
in  40  to  50  pounds  of  granulated  sugar, 
no  spices  of  any  kind;  when  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  you  have  something  that  is 
fit  to  set  before  a  king. 

We  had  a  boiling  of  this  kind  this 
year;  had  108  quarts;  sold  all  we  had 
to  spare  at  30  cents  per  quart.  We  have 


made  apple  butter  for  the  last  15  to  20 
years,  and  have  never  used  any  spices 
of  any  kind ;  we  think  it  much  better 
without.  We  have  had  this  keep  good 
for  two  years  without  being  sealed  up. 

j.  c.  s. 

Homemade  Soap  With  Naphtha. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
bow  to  use  naphtha  in  making  hard  soap 
at  home,  using  simply  fat,  potash  and 
water?  I  would  like  to  add  naphtha  to 
it.  MRS.  f.  e.  w. 

Can  anyone  give  us  this  information? 
We  should  be  afraid  to  try  any  experi¬ 
ments  with  naphtha ;  it  is  inflammable 
and  dangerous  stuff,  and  does  not  sound 
like  a  very  safe  ingredient  in  domestic 
soap-making.  We  doubt  whether  an  in¬ 
surance  company  would  iook  on  it  kindly. 

Christmas  Doughnuts. — This  is  a 
recipe  that  I  have  used  a  long  time  with 
success.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  appreciate  it:  One  cup 
of  white  sugar,  two  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  butter,  one  cup  of  new  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
three-fourths  teaspoonful  soda,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  pinch  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  flour  sufficient  to  roll.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  add  the  eggs  and  beat 
well,  stir  in  the  milk  and  mix  with  the 
flour  in  which  the  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  have  been  mixed.  Cut  in  rings 
and  fry  in  hot  lard.  MRS.  w.  s.  H. 


He  who  thinks  that  be  is  in  an  un¬ 
happy  situation  should  compare  his  state 
with  that  of  whose  who  appear  to  him 
to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  his  own. 
If  he  has  brought  his  troubles  upon 
himself,  let  him  do  all  he  can  to  rectify 
his  evil  deeds.  It  is  a  wonderful  aid  to 
the  sick  at  heart  to  aid  others  more 
miserable  than  themselves. — Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley. 


November  23, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thh 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Here’s  a  Gift  for  Father  and  the  Boys 

One  that  is  both  appropriate  and  useful.  A 
present  that  will  afford  constant  satisfaction 
for  years.  A  real  man’s  gift. 

THE  HANDY  WORKING  KIT  No.  16 

There  is  nothing  a  man  or  a  boy  likes  better  than 
a  kit  of  real  tools — high  quality,  true  edge, 
dependable  tools  that  will  enable  him  to  do  a 
good  job  when  he  wants  to. 

The  tool.  in  Kit  .Vo.  16  have  been  carefully  lelected  for  the 
needs  of  the  handy  man  about  the  house,  or  the  young 
amateur  carpenter.  Every  tool  is  warranted  highest 
quality,  'l'he  following  tools  arc  contained  In  Kit  No.  16: 


Screw  Driver  for  Brace 
Alligator  Thread  Cutting 
Wrench 

12-inch  by  8-inch  Polished 
Steel  Square 
16-inch  by  2-inch  Cutter 
Jack  Plane 

1-in.,  34-in.,  ®8-in..  v>-in.,  ^-in.  and  q-in.  Auger  Bits 

Tools  packed  in  neat  wood  case  with  hinges,  hasps  and 
screws.  When  put  together,  makes  a  handy  tool  box. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  F.O.B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY . 


24-inch  Cross  Cut  Hand  Saw 
8-inch  Sweep  Brace  Bit 
1  pound  Adz  Eye  Claw  Ham¬ 
mer 

2la-inch  cut  Tinner’s  Shears 

No.  4  Gimlet  Bit 

5-inch  Side  Cutting  Pliers 


A  Remarkable  Value  in  High-Grade  tools.  Order  a  Kit  Today 

J.W.  Scott  Hardware  Co.,37-R  Warren  St.,NewYork  City 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
w  with  some  one  of  our  69 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
any  poncr.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog:  No.  120  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Anty  Drudge  Tells  How  to  Keep 
Up  With  the  Work 


Mrs.  Hustler — “I  declare,  I’m  all  out  of  breath  trying 
to  catch  up  with  my  work.  If  it  wasn’t  for  wash¬ 
day,  women’s  lives  would  be  worth  living !” 

Anty  Drudge — “Well,  you’d  better  stop  and  get  your 
breath,  while  you  take  a  little  rest.  You  can  easily 
find  time  to  do  that  and  your  washing,  too,  if  you 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap.” 


If  you  are  too  tired  to  eat  you  can’t 
enjoy  your  fresh  country  eggs  and  delicious 
thick  cream  and  good  vegetables.  Each 
day  has  its  special  work,  but  the  special 
work  for  Mondays  has  always  been  a  night¬ 
mare  to  women.  That  is,  until  they  learn 
about  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  all  it  does  for 
them. 

It  does  away  with  a  hot  fire,  with  a 
heavy  wash  boiler  full  of  steaming  clothes, 
with  hard,  back-breaking  rubbing.  It  does 
this  because  it  dissolves  the  dirt  that 
you  would  otherwise  have  to  rub  and  boil  out 
of  the  clothes.  You  can  use  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  for  any  thing  requiring  soap  and  water. 

Directions  on  Inside  of  wrapper;  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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Christmas  Cakes. 

The  wise  housewife  takes  time  by  the 
forelock  and  bakes  all  Christmas  cakes 
weeks,  or  even  months,  beforehand. 
The  first  reason  for  so  doing  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  fruit  cakes,  large  or 
small,  improve  with  age,  and  the  second 
is  that  a  spare  day  or  two  for  the  work 
seems  easier  to  secure  weeks  in  advance 
than  just  before  Christmas. 

The  following  recipes,  or  suggestions, 
are  as  applicable  to  Thanksgiving  as 
to  Christmas,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
baking  for  both  holidays  may  be  done 
at  one  time.  Some  of  the  small  cakes 
for  which  recipes  will  be  given  will  keep 
indefinitely  if  kept  in  crocks,  tins  or 
boxes  between  waxed  papers,  and  a 
fancy  box  or  small  basket  filled  with 
several  sorts  makes  a  gift  more  highly 
appreciated  then  candies. 

Because  good  recipes  for  both  fruit 
cakes  and  puddings  are  so  easily  ob¬ 
tained  none  will  be  given  here,  the  space 
being  given  to  hints  on  mixing  and  bak¬ 
ing  that  will  apply  to  any  or  all  recipes. 
In  order  to  have  the  time  needed  for 
the  long,  slow  baking  a  fruit  cake  re¬ 
quires,  the  fruits  should  be  prepared  the 
day  before  and,  without  harm,  the  cake 
may  be  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  mixing  bowl  over  night  in  a  very 
cool  place.  A  large  loaf  needs  at  least 
five  hours  in  the  oven  if  just  mixed 
because  the  fruit  must  have  time  to 
swell.  When  the  cake  batter  stands 
over  night  the  swelling  takes  place 
gradually  and  a  full  hour  less  time  is 
needed  for  the  baking. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  long,  slow 
baking  without  having  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  cake  scorch  it  is  well 
to  line  the  pans  with  several  thicknesses 
of  paper.  Always  use  a  pan  with  high 
sides  to  permit  covering  with  paper,  if 
necessary,  without  having  it  stick  to  top 
of  cake.  One  expert  uses  corset  boxes 
instead  of  tins,  lining  them  with  heavy 
paper  and  putting  a  paper  over  the  top 
of  box  before  putting  on  the  cover. 
The  shape  is  fine  for  slicing  and  the 
cool  oven  does  away  with  eanger  of 
the  boxes  taking  fire.  This  seems  like 
queer  advice,  but  it  has  been  tested  and 
found  good  before  paper  bag  cookery 
was  heard  of. 

The  small  cakes  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  among  the  German  and  Swiss 
Christmas  cakes  are  delicious  and  the 
following  recipes  are  among  their  best. 
German  pepper-nuts  are  made  in  two 
ways,  the  following  being  the  simplest 
method :  Break  four  eggs  into  a  bowl 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  one  pound 
of  powdered  sugar,  three  ounces  shred¬ 
ded  citron,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg,  beating 
as  they  are  added.  Sift  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder  with  one  pound 
sifted  flour  and  add  to  the  batter. 
Knead  on  a  board  until  smooth,  then 
form  into  tiny  oval  cakes.  Place  on  tin 
and  brush  the  tops  over  with  a  syrup 
made  by  boiling  granulated  sugar  and 
water  until  it  "threads.”  Bake  slowly. 

The  little  “grass-worm”  cakes  made 
for  Swiss  children  are  not  unlike  our 
noodles  in  appearance  and  are  made  in 
something  the  same  way :  Add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  to  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  sugar  and  blend  with  half 
a  cupful  of  butter.  To  this  add  four 
thoroughly  beaten  eggs  and  beat  to¬ 
gether.  Turn  this  mixture,  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  into  a  bowl  of  flour,  working  the 
flour  into  the  batter  until  it  becomes  A 
dough  that  can  be  rolled.  Roll  into  a 
sheet  half  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into 
strips  as  wide  as  thick  and  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Drop  a  few  at  a  time  into 
hot  fat  (a  mixture  of  lard  and  clarified 
butter)  and  fry  decidedly  brown.  Drain 
and  place  in  a  paper-lined  pan.  When 
perfectly  cold  pack  away  in  crocks  or 
tins  and,  if  kept  tightly  closed,  the  cakes 
will  keep  for  a  long  time. 

These  little  almond-cakes  are  some¬ 
thing  like  the  marzipan  (Mark’s  bread) 
of  foreign  fame,  though  much  easier  to 
make:  Cream  half  a  cupful  of  butter 
and  the  same  quantity  of  powdered 
sugar.  When  very  light  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  foam  and  a 
cupful  of  shredded  blanched  almonds. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  and  fold  in  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  pastry  flour.  Take  a  tiny 
bit  of  the  soft  dough,  drop  it  into  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and,  in  the  hands,  roll  into 
a  ball.  Stick  half  a  pistachio  nut  on 
each  ball,  put  on  a  greased  and  floured 
pan  (several  inches  apart)  and  bake  in 
a  very  moderate  oven  until  pale  straw 
color.  The  cakes  flatten  out  while  bak¬ 
ing.  EVA  RYMAN-GAILLAKD. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  patterns  shown  this  week  are  all 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts.  Doll’s  pat¬ 
terns  are  often  useful,  and  the  other 
fancy  patterns  are  all  popular.  The  first 
group  includes  6837,  doll’s  cape,  coat 
and  cap,  18,  22  and  26  inches  high. 
7206,  doll’s  dress  and  coat,  18,  22  and  26 


inches  high,  with  coat  collar  that  can  be 
made  round  or  square  at  the  back. 
7256,  doll’s  kimono  dress,  18,  22  and  26 
inches  high.  7641,  doll’s  Norfolk  cos¬ 
tume,  18,  22  and  26  inches  high.  5889, 
rag  doll,  one  size.  7197,  doll’s  middy 
costume,  18,  22  and  26  inches. 

The  second  group  shows  7350,  house 
jacket,  34  to  44  bust.  7626,  fancy  work 
aprons,  one  size.  7140,  breakfast  jacket, 
small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large 
42  or  44  bust.  665  embroidery  pattern. 
6978,  one-piece  corset  cover  for  misses 


allowed  to  freeze,  as  this  causes  the 
slices  to  crumble  when  fried. 

Here  is  a  Pennsylvania  scrapple  recipe  : 
Take  hog’s  tongue,  liver,  all  bones  and 
trimmings  (some  use  ears,  snouts  and 
lights,  but  we  do  not  like  this)  ;  wash 
carefully,  put  in  kettle,  cover  with  water 
and  boil  till  tender,  so  bones  drop  loose. 
Then  while  hot  cut  the  meat  in  sausage 
cutter,  strain  the  liquid  in  which  it  was 
boiled  and  thicken  with  cornmeal,  or 
corn  and  buckwheat,  stirring  well  to 
prevent  scorching.  The  mush  must  be 
well  cooked  and  quite  stiff.  When  no 
raw  taste  is  left,  stir  in  the  chopped 
meat  and  flavor  with  salt,  pepper,  sage, 
sweet  marjoram  or  savory — whatever  is 
preferred.  When  well  mixed  and  sea¬ 
soned,  dip  into  pans  to  cool.  When 
cold  cut  into  slices  and  fry  crisp  on 
both  sides;  it  is  also  served  cold  in 
slices. 


The  moth  that  playeth  too  long  in 
the  candle  singeth  her  wings  at  last. — 
Turkish. 

Take  care  that  your  pleasures  are  real 
and  not  imaginary.  We  do  many  things 
because  they  are  called  pleasure,  which 
we  should  hate  if  they  went  by  any 
other  name. — Lord  Avebury. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SCOFFERS 

Often  Make  the  Staunchest  Converts. 

The  man  who  scoffs  at  an  idea  or  doc¬ 
trine  which  he  does  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  has  at  least  the  courage  to  show 
where  he  stands. 

The  gospel  of  Health  has  many  con¬ 
verts  who  formerly  laughed  at  the  idea 
that  coffee  and  tea,  for  example,  ever 
hurt  anyone.  Upon  looking  into  the 
matter  seriously,  often  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend,  such  persons  have  found  i 
that  Postum  and  a  friend’s  advice  have 
been  their  salvation. 

“My  sister  was  employed  in  an  eastern 
city  where  she  had  to  do  calculating,” 
writes  an  Okla.  girl.  “She  suffered 
with  headache  until  she  was  almost  un¬ 
fitted  for  duty. 

“Her  landlady  persuaded  her  to  quit 
coffee  and  use  Postum  and  in  a  few 
days  she  was  entirely  free  from  head¬ 
ache.”  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  cof¬ 
fee  because  it  contains  caffeine,  the 
same  drug  found  in  coffee.)  “She  told 
her  employer  about  it,  and  on  trying  it, 
he  had  the  same  experience. 

“My  father  and  I  have  both  suffered 
much  from  nervous  headache  since  I 
can  remember,  but  we  scoffed  at  the 
idea  advanced  by  my  sister,  that  coffee 
was  the  cause  of  our  trouble. 

“However,  we  finally  quit  coffee  and 
began  using  Postum.  Father  has  had 
but  one  headache  now  in  four  years, 
due  to  a  severe  cold,  and  I  have  lost  my 
headaches  and  sour  stomach  which  I 
am  now  convinced  came  from  coffee. 

“A  cup  of  good,  hot  Postum  is  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  me  when  I  do  not  care  to  eat  a 
meal.  Circumstances  caused  me  to  locate 
in  a  new  country  and  I  feared  I  would 
not  be  able  to  get  my  favorite  drink, 
Postum,  but  I  was  relieved  to  find  that 
a  full  supply  is  kept  here  with  a  heavy 
demand  for  it.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Kimball 

SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL 


Beautiful  Catalog 

FREE 


u  Pleasing  in  Tone  from  Childhood  to  Old  Age." 

TVfrc  Ri  1  trpy*  Before  making:  the  pur* 

IVirb*  nano  ouyer  chase  of  a  piano  for  your 
home  and  children  we  are  sure  you  will  want  to  see  our  cata¬ 
logue — you  will  want  to  know  about  our  new  plan  oi  selling:  and 
distributing:  our  pianos  direct  from  our  factory  and  from  our 
various  factory  distributing  points.  Write  us  today  for  our 

Money  Saving  Plan  and  Free  Catalogues 

and  learn  how  easily  you  can  secure  the  GENUINE  Kim¬ 
ball  Piano  at  factory  distributing  prices  and  on  terms  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Monthly,  quarterly  or  annual  pay¬ 
ments  can  be  arranged. 

We  make  every  component  part  of  the  Kimball  In  our  great 
factories — recognized  as  the  largest  in  the  world — therefore 
the  financially  strong  guarantee  of  the  House  of  Kimball  is 
back  of  EVERY  part  of  EVERY  Kimball  Piano. 

Valuable  Features  of  the  Kimball 


Every  essential  feature  of  the  good  piano  can  be  found  in  the 
Kimball,  together  with  several  new  and  important  inventions 
of  our  own,  such  as  our  hermetically  sealed  metal  covered 
pin  block — the  heart  of  the  piano — impervious  to  dampness, 
unaffected  by  heat  or  cold,  strings  scientifically  treated  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting,  and  other  valuable  features  that  give  the  Kimball 
that  heirloom  value  and  most  splendid  musical  quality. 


TIlP  Tone  That  fharm^  Your  music  will  have  a 
me  ItJlie  UMl  VliarmN  wonderful  charm  when 

you  play  the  Kimball.  The  marvelously  sweet,  bell-like  tone 
and  elasticity  of  action  interprets  fait  hfully  your  every  mood 
and  lingers  long  in  the  memory  of  everyone  that  hears  it.  If 
you  need  a  piano  at  all — and  every  home  needs  one — you  want 
a  good  one.  A  merely  pretty  case  with  no  music  in  it  will  not 
do.  Secure  at  once  the  old  reliable  Kimball  at  FACT6RY 
distributing  prices  and  on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 


Kimball  Shipped  On  Approval 


There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  not  lovers  of  good  music. 
Unfortunately  there  have  been  buta  limited  number  that  could 
produce  it,  but  now  with  a  Kimball  Player-Piano,  tlie  young, 
the  old  and  even  the  feeble  “indooor”  people  can  play  and 
reproduce  the  ‘Grand  Opera*’  at  home,  or  play  any  and  all  of 
the  old-time  songs  or  popular  pieces. 


' 'y  --  -  ,J.ty  u,  oiic  penny  unui  , 

you  have  demonstrated  its  splendid  musical  value,  ease 
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(cost.  The  FOSTER  High 
1  Duty  Ram  is  guaranteed. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  * 
Ccsts  little.  Free  Book  of  facts. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO., 

I  111  Trinity  Building,  Now  York  1 
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WATER 


r“?  60c  Tea  for  10c 

POSTPAID.  Your  choice  of  Ceylon,  Janan 
or  Oolong.  Try  tlio  quality  of  our  goods. 

McKINNEY  &  CO.,  Mail  Order  House 
184  State  Street ,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
6151,  hot  water  bag  covers  and  bed  slip¬ 
pers,  one  size.  7392,  wrist  bags,  one 
size.  651  embroidery  pattern  for  long 
bag  and  534  embroidery  pattern  for 
square  bag.  7262,  fancy  apron,  one  size. 

We  can  also  supply  patterns  for  baby 
doll’s  clothes,  and  for  a  number  of  toy 
animals.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Pennsylvania  Scrapple. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  recipe  for  making 
Pennsylvania  scrapple  by  using  hogs’  heads, 
hearts  and  feet.  . .  a.  c.  l. 

While  any  scraps  and  trimmings  of 
the  fresh  pork,  including  bits  from  the 
lard,  are  used  in  scrapple,  it  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  the  feet,  which  are  pickled 
or  made  into  souse.  Some  use  the  head 
for  scrapple,  others  make  this  into  head 
cheese  instead.  Recipes  are  given  on 
page  1124.  The  ears,  properly  cleaned, 
are  usually  put  in  head  cheese  but  not 
in  scrapple.  Some  Pennsylvania  cooks 
use  cornmeal  and  buckwheat  flour,  half 
and  half,  to  thicken  the  scrapple,  but 
the  principle  of  making  is  that  given  on 
the  page  referred  to.  When  the  scrapple 
is  to  be  kept  some  time  it  is  wise  to  run 
a  thin  layer  of  melted  lard  over  the  top 
to  prevent  molding.  While  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  cold  place,  it  should  not  be 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  400  STOVES 
ON  TRIAL  FREE  FOR  30  DAYS 


Pick  out  your  stove  from  the  400  in  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Book — test  it  FREE  for  30  days — return  it  if  not  all 
we  claim.  That’s  our  offer.  We  pay  freight 
both  ways — give  you  3G0  days’  approval 
test — $100,000  Bank  Bond  Guaran¬ 
tee  and  all  on  latest  im¬ 
proved  stoves  —  glass 
oven  doors,  etc.  • 

Cash  or 
Credit. 


We  Ship 
Stove  the 
Day  Your 
Order 
Ar- 
1  rives 


Mail  a 
Postal  for 
Reduced  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices 
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fWrite  for  Book 


Write  today  for  the  stove  book  with 
400  stoves  and  our  complete  offer. 
Learn  how  to  save  from  $5  to $40  on 
your  stove.  We  make  furnaces 
too — install  it  yourself  if  you  wish 
— complete  instructions.  A 
for  special  catalog.  Over  200,01 
have  bought  Kalamazoo  stoves 
because  they  got  better  stoves  — 
and  paid  less.  Don't  delay.  Write  for 
.  stove  book  now.  Ask  for  catalog  No  114 
Please  give  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

[Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  ARAB  HORSE. 

In  a  recent  issue  there  appeared  a 
picture  of  a  spotted  colt  which  was  said 
to  have  reverted  to  its  Arabian  ancestry. 
This  recalls  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
breeds  of  horses  that  are  called  Ara¬ 
bian,  the  one  coming  from  Arabia,  the 
other  not.  The  colt  whose  portrait  was 
published  is  somewhat  akin  to  a  well- 
known  breed  having  thin  manes  and 
tails  and  spots  on  the  back,  especially 
on  the  rump.  In  these  horses,  where 
the  hair  is  white,  the  skin  is  also  white, 
and  the  muzzle  and  the  skin  about  the 
eyes  and  other  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  is  often  white.  Few  of  these 
horses  are  handsome,  excepting  those 
that  are  almost  entirely  white,  and  most 
breeders  dislike  them.  Consequently 
farmers  generally  discount  any  strain 
of  breeding  stock  that  has  Arabian 
blood  in  it,  and  this  is  a  serious  error. 

Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  now  dead,  who  traveled  extensively 
in  Arabia  in  quest  of  the  best  horses, 
and  knew  the  country  and  its  horses 
thoroughly,  -  said  there  are  no  spotted 
horses  in  Arabia  at  all.  About  55  per 
cent  of  the  Arab  horses  are  solid  bays. 
There  are  some  sorrels,  chestnuts  and 
grays,  and  a  few  browns  which  are 
highly  prized.  There  are  also  a  few 
white  horses  in  Arabia,  and  they  inva¬ 
riably  have  black  skins.  Whatever  the 
color,  there  are  no  spots,  and  the  mane 
and  tail  are  always  full  and  flowing.  In 
referring  to  the  spotted  so-called  Ara¬ 
bian  horses,  Mr.  Davenport  says  a  great 
many  of  them  are  found  in  Germany, 
and  they  are  probably  of  European  ori¬ 
gin.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
are  called  “Snow  Storm”  horses,  and 
in  the  West  they  are  sometimes  called 
“Appelucies.”  From  present  data  it 
seems  evident  that  they  never  came 
from  Arabia. 

Mr.  Spencer  Borden,  in  his  book  en¬ 
titled  “The  Arab  Horse,”  states  that 
the  noble  steeds  which  he  describes  are 
never  spotted  and  always  bear  heavy 
and  long  manes  and  tails,  and  carry 
their  heads  and  tails  unusually  high  in 
air,  and  that  they  are  wider  across  the 
forehead  and  more  intelligent  than  any 
other  breed  of  horses.  The  four-in- 
hand  with  which  Ben  Hur  won  the 
chariot  race  were  solid  bay  Arabs.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lew  Wallace,  who  knew  the  gen¬ 
uine  Arab  charger,  described  the  team 
as  follows :  “They  were  all  bright  bays, 
unspotted,  perfectly  matched,  and  so 
proportioned  as  to  seem  less  than  they 
really  were.  Delicate  ears,  pointed  small 
heads;  the  faces  were  broad  and  full 
between  the  eyes the  nostrils  in  expan¬ 
sion  disclosed  membrane  so  deeply  red 
as  to  suggest  the  flashing  of  flame;  the 
necks  were  arches,  overlaid  with  fine 
mane  so  abundant  as  to  drape  the 
shoulders  and  breast,  while  in  happy 
consonance  forelocks  were  like  ravel- 
ings  of  silken  veils;  between  the  knees 
and  the  fetlocks  the  legs  were  flat  as 
an  open  hand,  but  above  the  knees  they 
were  rounded  with  mighty  muscles, 
needful  to  upbear  the  shapely  close-knit 
bodies;  the  hoofs  were  like  cups  of  pol¬ 
ished  agate;  and  in  rearing  and  plung¬ 
ing  they  whipped  the  air,  and  sometimes 
the  earth,  with  tails  of  glossy  black  and 
thick  and  long.” 

Prof.  Osborn,  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Arab 
horse  is  of  North  African  lineage  and 
not  of  the  wild  Asiatic  stock  as  often 
supposed.  The  Arab  differs  from  all 
Asiatic  and  European  native  horses  in 
having  one  less  vertebra  in  the  back¬ 
bone  and  one  less  in  the  tail.  The  bones 
of  his  forelegs  are  complete,  while  in 
other  horses  the  ulna  often  ends  in  a 
splint.  The  Arab  has  a  larger  brain,  a 
shorter  skull,  a  more  slender  lower  jaw, 
a  more  horizontal  pelvis  than  the  native 
horses  of  any  other  land. 

The  nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert 
have  bred  these  horses  from  prehistoric 
times  and  they  show  pedigrees  written 
upon  ivory  tablets  brown  with  age,  and 
always  kept  in  the  line  of  the  mares, 
that  date  back  to  time  immemorial. 
Many  of  our  best  horses  to-day  have 
Arab  blood  in  their  veins.  The  English 
Thoroughbred  is  part  Arab ;  also  the 
Hackney  and  the  French  Coach.  The 
Percheron  has  some  Arab  blood  in  him, 
but  has  lost  the  style  and  fleetness  of 
the  Oriental  steeds.  A  trace  of  Arab 
blood  is  also  carried  by  the  famous 
Morgan  and  by  the  American  trotter. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Arab  type  among  American  breeds  of 
horses  to-day  is  the  Kentucky  saddle 
horse,  which  in  carriage  and  gait  often 
approximates  closely  to  the  spirited 
foals  of  the  desert.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  none  of  the  known  descendants  of 
the  genuine  Arab  are  spotted  in  color 


or  particularly  lacking  in  mane  and  tail 
adornments.  j.  M.  keck. 

Ohio. 


Choking  Animals  ;  Cattle  Poke. 

When  cattle  or  horses  choke  take  a 
three-quarter-inch  rubber  hose  about 
five  feet  long,  and  with  this  you  can 
force  the  obstacle  down  in  the  stomach 
without  hurting  the  beast. 

I  give  a  cut  of  a  stanchion  poke  to  put 
on  unruly  cattle.  Similar  in  style  to 
the  stable  stanchion.  Take  a  10-inch 
piece  of  three-quarter  scantling;  bore 


CATTLE  POKE. 


two  holes  six  inches  apart  and  one  in 
front  to  put  a  pin  one  foot  long.  The 
upright  standards  are  2>l/2  feet  long, 
size  about  1J4  hyV/2  inch,  or  round 
poles  to  extend  above  upper  crosspiece 
about  a  foot.  The  standards  are  driven 
in  the  block  below,  the  upper  piece  is 
bolted  on  and  spread  according  to  thick¬ 
ness  of  neck.  p.  a.  a. 


Breeding  Wild  Rabbits. 

I  have  a  half-acre  lot  that  I  have  fenced 
for  rabbits,  and  some  advise  me  against 
it,  as  they  contend  they  cannot  stand  the 
confinement.  I  meant  to  use  the  common 
wild  rabbit  or  hare  and  start  with  five 
male  and  20  female,  and  kill  off  all  next 
Pall,  and  catch  a  new  lot  the  next  season. 
I  am  told  these  wild  rabbits  have  about 
three  litters  each  season  and  the  two  first 
litters  breed  once  the  first  season. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  it.  f.  r. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  never  heard  of  such  a 
scheme  being  worked  out.  Judging  from 
the  following  report  from  the  Biological 
Survey  we  should  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  starting  it : 

Your  letter  asking  about  breeding  wild 
rabbits  for  profit  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  attention.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
no  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
and  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  express  a 
judgment  as  to  its  feasibility.  The  inquirer 
in  North  Carolina  will  have  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  of  his  specimens  are  males 
and  which  females,  as  it  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex  of  rabbits  except  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  profits  from  such  an  industry 
Would  not  be  equal  to  the  outlay  required. 

d.  e.  i.antz.  Assistant  Biologist. 


Goats  and  Dogs. 

T  3vish  to  reply  to  a  statement  or  two 
made  on  page  1085,  headed  “An  Argument 
for  Angora  Goats/’  The  writer  signing 
himself  W.  J.  asserts  “A  goat  will  whip 
out  a  dog  and  very  frequently  kill  a  dog.” 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  prevent  if  I 
can  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y  from 
meeting  with  a  loss  from  believing  such 
stuff.  I  have  had  goats  here  in  the  Coast 
Range  of  Oregon  for  3  0  or  12  years.  There 
are  some  wild  flesh-eating  animals  here, 
but  the  most  destructive  to  goats  is  the 
dog.  I  have  lost  many  goats  killed  by 
dogs,  by  many  different  dogs.  One  year  all 
my  kids  as  well  as  some  old  goats  ended 
their  lives  that  way.  I  once  saw  a  young 
buck  put  up  a  -little  fight  after  he  had 
been  run  home  or  cornered  by  two  hounds, 
but  then  my  shotgun  failed  to  work.  How¬ 
ever,  later  in  the  day,  one  of  them  came 
in  contact  with  a  bullet.  I  have  met  dogs 
as  hard  to  shoot  at  as  any  wolf.  However, 
they  take  poison  more  readily.  I  wish  to 
say  to  sheep  men  and  goat  men  also,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  a  goat  to  protect  your 
flocks,  provide  a  good  gun.  I  keep  two 
standing  by  the  door,  a  repeating  shotgun 
and  a  long  range  rifle,  and  a  supply  of 
poison,  and  kill  every  dog  that  hangs 
around.  Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  let 
the  dog  owners  do  the  howling.  s. 


The  Flat  Pea. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  article  about 
Lath  yrus  sylvestris  Nogueri,  or  flat  pea, 
in  which  I  was  very  much  interested. 
How  many  pounds  of  seed  will  it  take  to 
plant  an  acre  and  when  is  the  proper  time 
of  the  year  to  sow  the  seed,  in  the  Spring 
or  Fall  of  the  year,  and  how  early  in  the 
season  should  it  be  sown?  I  am  living  in 
the  extreme  eastern  central  part  of  North¬ 
ampton  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  How  soon  after 
it  is  sown,  or  in  other  words,  when  would 
it  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  cut  to  use 
to  feed  milch  cows?  e.  f.  k. 

Comparatively  little  experimental  work 
has  been  done  in  this  country  on  the  flat 
pea.  Some  years  ago  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  published  the  following 
statement  in  its  annual  report  for  1890 : 
“The  fiat  pea  we  place  next  to  saccaline 
as  the  most  loudly  trumpeted  swindle  per¬ 
petrated  upon  a  long  suffering  public  in 
recent  years.  YVe  have  had  this  plant  un¬ 
der  observation  for  four  years,  during 
which  a  row  one-half  rod  long  has  never 
produced  enough  food  for  a  rabbit.  It 
grows  flat  on  the  ground  to  a  length  of 
12  to  15  inches.  As  the  branch  elongates 
and  puts  forth  new  leaves,  those  behind 
decay.”  A  statement  not  unlike  the  above 
may  be  found  also  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Florida  Experiment  Station  for  the 
year  3  890,  p.  3  2.  It  seems  to  me  that  E. 
F.  K.  should  not  waste  his  time  trying  to 
grow  this  crop.  Jacob  g.  lTpman. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Youcan’t  expect 
dead”  roofing  to 
give  you  real  service. 
Genasco  Roofing 
Jj  has  life  that  comes 
N  from  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt. 

jj  Life  makes  it  resist 
:  sun,  wind,  rain, 
1 1  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

Genasco  gives 
[/lasting  protection 
p  \  to  all  your  build- 
H  ings. 

Comes  in  rolls  and  is  ready 
Hj  to  lay — easy,  without  expe- 
•  rienced  help.  Mineral  or 
smooth  surface.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco. 

Write  us  for  samples  and 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
— free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings, 
prevents  nail-leaks 
and  makes  seams 
watertight  without 
cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing-  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

gs'  New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago- 
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50  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects 1 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  speed  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
free  trial.  We  take  it  back 
and  pSy  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
Y\  upon  request.  Write  now. 

'g\  The  Brownwall  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avenue, 

Lansing.  Mich. 


tump  Jaw  Cured  ln  three  weeks  with 
_  one  application  of 

Adam's  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases. 

II*  C.  ADA31S  31FG.  CO.,  Dept.  50,  Algona,  Iowa 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered.) 


Gets  Advice  i  Sells  Horse  for  $800. 


Ogden,  la.,  April  18,  1912.  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Gentlemen — I  have  used  Save-The-Horso  for  years,  and  1 
never  found  any  case  but  it  would  do  just  what  you  claim  for  it. 

I  have  a  horse  1  want  to  race  and  want  your  advice  and  another 
book.  1  lost  or  mislaid  mine.  Tho  last  timo  1  bothered  you  your 
advice  and  treatment  did  the  work.  I  sold  tho  horse  for  $800. 

Yours  truly,  H.  S.  HELPHRY. 

Every  bottle, of  Save-the-Horse  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  ©60,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  it,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re* 
fund  the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  Is  Bone  or  Bog 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri¬ 
ous  or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

0UK  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK— is  our  37 
Years’  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES — Treating 
over  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone — Thoropin— Spavin — 
and  ALL  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler — Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin — What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Covers  58  Form9  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  MAILED  FBEE. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every,  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  I  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-IIorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


Disinfect 

Pens 


HOG  profit  is  absolutely  dependent  on  hog 
health.  You  can’t  market  heavyweights 
from  carelessly  kept  pens.  If  you  would 
gain  the  most  return  for  feed  and  labor  spent, 
keep  all  premises  germ-free  and  hygienic  with 
occasional  applications  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant.  This  is  a  guaranteed  germ  and 
vermin  killer  as  well  as  a  powerful  deodorizer 
and  disinfectant.  It  reaches  down  into  cracks 
and  crannies  where  lice  and  other  vermin  hide 
and  quickly  ends  them.  But  more  than  this. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant 

sprinkled  about  the  hog  pens  and  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  materially  lessens  the  liability  of  hog  cholera 
and  other  contagious  diseases.  It 
also  meets  the  Government  require¬ 
ment  for  sheep  scab.  It  is  non- 
poisonous,  non-irritating,  and 
makesan  efficacious  dipfor  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  Curesdogmange 
and  eczema.  Nothing  like  it  to 
sweeten  sewersand  outhouses. 


USE  MERRY’S 
OINTMENT 

Absolutely  cures  any  sores 
on  horses  or  other  animals 
and  brings  in  hair  natural 
color.  Eradicates  proud 
flesh  at  once;  draws  pipes 
or  stick-fasts  out  by  roots. 
Will  heal  any  sore  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  standing,  and 
animal  can  be  used  every  day 
from  the  first  application  of 
ointment. 

Price,  postpaid:  Small  size  .10  cents,  large  size 
$1.00.  Guaranteed,  if  faithfully  used,  or  money 
refunded.  _ 

WRIGHT  BROTHERS 

40  Lispenard  St,,  New  York  City 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 

24  I.ittell  Ave., 
llullalo,  N.  Y. 

Mar.  7, 1911. 

Gentlemen:  I  have 

used  your  Spavin  Cure 
for  twenty-five  years 
with  excellent  results. 

T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  oid  reliable 
remedy  lor  Spavin.  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house¬ 
hold  remedy.  At  druggists,  $i  a  bottle.  Get  free1 
book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  or  write  to—  12 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOS  BURG  FALLS,  VT. 


MINERAL 


j"J::,heave 

fyI7„,  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 
W.ite  for  descriptive  booklet 

Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg.Pa, 


Before  After 


Will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  the 
Lameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  liono  or  Bone  Spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
used.  $2  a  bottle  aeiiverod.  Describe 
your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Book  ii  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  strained,  tom  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
$1.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.Y0UNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Don’t  letYour  Horse  Suffer 

I  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  ns  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ■ 
windpufts,  thoroughpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never- failing 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  all  horse  ailments. 

Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  Get 
a  bottle  today  for  $1,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  (jood  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  N.Y. 
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WINTER  FEEDING  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Martin  Garland,  a  young  Maine  farmer 
and  a  reader  of  The  K.  N.-Y.,  asks  advice 
about  the  Winter  feeding  of  his  dairy- 
herd.  Mr.  Garland  has  a  herd  of  well- 
bred  grades,  mostly  young  animals.  He 
has  an  abundance  of  good,  early-cut  hay, 
mangel-wurzels  and  some  carrots,  with  a 
fair  supply  of  home-grown  oats.  He  asks 
what  grains  he  shall  buy,  and  in  what 
quantities  they  shall  be  fed  in  order  that 
his  ration  may  be  well  balanced.  In 
answering  these  question  it  may  be  well  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  the  old  idea  of 
feeding  in  mathematically  balanced  ration, 
made  narrow  by  the  addition  of  heavy  con¬ 
centrates,  is  rapidly  passing.  Feeders  are 
learning  that  a  wider  ration,  one  flexible 
enough  to  provide  for  the  different  ages 
and  conditions  of  the  animals,  is  wiser 
and  more  productive  of  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  first  consideration  of  every 
feeder  should  be  for  the  health  of  his  ani¬ 
mals,  and  no  desire  for  heavy  pi'oduction 
should  ever  influence  him  to  overlook 
this.  The  healthy  animal  may  always  be 
kept  at  a  maximum  of  production,  and  in 
condition  to  produce  equally  healthy  off¬ 
spring.  The  weak  and  sickly  animal,  al¬ 
though  she  may  be  a  source  of  profit  for 
a  time,  will  very  soon  become  a  burden 
herself,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sowing 
seeds  of  disease  and  death  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  in  the  herd. 

Knowing  Mr.  Garland’s  animals  as  1 
do,  I  would  advise  a  liberal  feeding  of 
hay.  An  abundance  of  roughage  promotes 
health,  helps  in  developing  appetite  and 
constitution,  and  cheapens  cost  of  feed. 
The  amount  each  animal  shall  be  fed 
depends  upon  her  capacity  and  appetite. 
Some  cows  will  eat  readily  and  give  good 
returns  for  double  the  quantity  that  others 
will.  The  amount  is  to  be  governed  by  a 
study  of  the  animal,  feeding  as  much  as 
each  will  eat  with  a  good  relish.  I  would 
then  figure  a  daily  ration  of  the  roots  that 
will  correspond  with  the  amount  at  hand 
to  carry  through  the  Winter.  I  would 
then  compound  a  grain  ration  of  corn- 
meal,  cotton  seed  or  gluten,  according  to 
market  conditions,  bran  and  oats,  of  equal 
parts  by  weight,  and  feed  of  this  mixture 
one  pound  to  3%  up  to  five  pounds  of 
milk  produced,  according  to  the  amount  of 
roots  fed,  the  more  roots  the  less  grain, 
even  if  the  ration  is  materially  widened 
by  so  doing.  If  the  animals  should  re¬ 
spond  to  the  higher  grain  ration  in  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow,  it  is  good  business  to 
continue  it,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
the  feed  of  roots.  The  roots  serve  two 
separate  and  distinct  uses.  They  afford 
feed  and  fine  succulence,  and  as  succulence 
is  an  essential  in  Winter  feeding  they  may 
have  a  value  above  that  found  in  them 
by  the  chemist. 

In  the  feeding  of  the  young  things  of 
the  herd  I  would  follow  the  same  general 
rule,  except  that  I  would  drop  out  cotton 
seed  or  gluten.  Cornmeal,  even  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
here,  as  it  promotes  health,  maintains  body 
fat  and  gives  vitality  to  the  animal.  When 
Maine  feeders  first  became  enthusiastic 
over  scientific  dairy  feeding  they  dropped 
out  the  cornmeal,  as  they  believed  that  it 
was  not  a  milk  producer)  and  they  feared 
that  the  heifer  as  well  as  the  full-grown 
cow  might  be  made  too  fat,  and  many  a 
Maine  herd  has  been  reduced  in  size, 
stamina  and  productivity  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another  by  this  semi-starving  pro¬ 
cess.  The  dairy-bred  heifer  may  well  bo 
kept  fat  while  growing,  and  practically 
every  large  record  for  milk  production 
has  been  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of 
a  previous  feeding  of  the  animal  that 
stored  up  much  bodily  fat. 

Whatever  happens,  let  us  not  compare 
foods  of  one  class  with  foods  of  another 
class  as  to  their  market  prices.  Cornmeal 
stands  at  the  head  of  one  class,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  the  head  of  another  and  di-  I 
rectly  opposite  class.  Cornmeal  has  a  work 
to  do  that  cotton-seed  meal  cannot  do,  or 
if  it  does,  must  do  it  at  great  disad¬ 
vantage  and  with  more  or  less  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  animal  and  her  offspring. 

A  well-balanced  ration  is  a  ration  bal¬ 
anced  judiciously,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  health  and  maintenance  of  the 
animal  as  well  as  for  production. 

Maine.  n.  walker  m’keen. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  Breeders’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Novem¬ 
ber  6.  The  first  speaker  was  Professor 
Haskell,  who  answered  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  value  of  the  manure  would 
pay  the  cost  of  caring  for  dairy  stock,  and 
also  the  question  as  to  how  much  manure 
would  have  to  be  made  on  the  farm  to 
maintain  its  fertility.  Tabulations  were 
given  showing  the  fertilizer  value  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  which  may  be  fed  to  stock, 
of  various  bedding  materials  and  also  of 
the  plant  food  materials  contained  in  dairy 
cow  rations.  Professor  Haskell  showed 
that  the  potential  value  of  the  manure 
from  one  well-fed  dairy  cow  for  a  period 
of  200  days  was  about  $18.  If  half  of 
the  liquid  part  of  this  manure  was  lost 
the  value  was  reduced  to  about  $8.50,  and 
finally  if  the  manure  be  stored  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  still  reduced  about 
50  per  cent  in  value.  This  being  the  case, 
it  appeared  that  dairy  farming  would  not 
maintain  .the  fertility  of  the  soil  unless  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  total  manures.  It  was  further 
brought  about  that,  given  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion  of  manures,  the  dairy  farmer  who 
buys  his  commercial  manure  feeds  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
without  purchasing  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  at  two 
o’clock  in  Grinnell  Arena.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Duffy  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd.” 
Mr.  Duffy  has  been  building  up  a  herd 
of  his  own  for  11  years,  and  now  has  85 
head  of  stock  on  a  66-acre  farm.  H3 
showed  the  need  of  constructive  work  in 
building  up  our  purebred  herds,  and  told 
of  the  very  few  farms  in  this  country 
where  one  can  go  with  the  assurance  of 
getting  excellence  in  every  way.  It  takes 
15  years  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd,  and 
certain  things  are  absolutely  necessary ; 
one  should  have  an  ideal  in  mind  first  of 
all.  Study  the  records  and  be  sure  that 


the  cow  is  a  great  producer.  Study  the 
show  ring ;  it  fixes  the  type  ;  lose  your  type 
and  sooner  or  later  you  rose  your  produc¬ 
tion,  too.  Mr.  Duffy  told  of  some  of  his 
own  mistakes,  such  as  buying  an  animal 
without  seeing  it,  or  buying  an  animal  on 
pedigree  and  not  on  individuality.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  individual¬ 
ity  and  performance  of  a  dam  when  buy¬ 
ing. 


Feeding  a  Mare. 

Will  you  advise  on  feeding  a  farm  horse 
that  is  with  foal  about  four  months?  This 
horse  has  at  present  a  little  light  driving 
about  all  the  work  done  now.  How  much 
grain  and  the  kind  to  feed,  also  amount  of 
hay  and  best  kind  to  feed  at  a  meal;  also 
best  feed  when  at  hard  work.  T.  w.  s. 

A  hard  worked  horse  requires  from  one 
and  one-fifth  to  one  and  one-third  pounds 
of  concentrate  (grain  and  meals)  and  one 
to  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  hay  per 
hundred  pounds  of  weight  as  a  day’s  ration. 
Oats,  wheat,  bran  and  corn,  along  with 
mixed  hay  for  a  good  ration,  and  these 
feeds  may  be  given  in  the  ratio  of  10 
pounds  of  oats,  six  pounds  of  corn  and 
three  pounds  of  bran.  Oats  and  bran  are 
mixed  hay  form  a  good  ration,  and  these 
fed  in  the  ear  at  noon.  Give  a  working 
horse  only  a  pound  or  so  of  hay  when 
cooling  off  before  eating  grain  at  noon  and 
feed  two-thirds  of  the  balance  of  the  hay 
ration  at  night.  Give  the  drinking  water 
before  feeding.  Increase  the  proportion  of 
roughage  and  decrease  concentrates  for  an 
idle  mare  or  work  horse.  The  mare  in 
foal  should  be  worked  lightly  every  day, 
until  within  a  week  or  so  of  foaling.  If 
idle  she  may  have  oat  straw,  a  little  silage 
or  roots  in  addition  to  mixed  hay.  Silage 
should  only  be  fed  during  the  early  months 
in  foal.  All  moldy  feed  should  be  avoided. 
In  hot  weather  drop  out  the  corn  and  in¬ 
crease  the  oats.  Give  corn  chiefly  in  cold 
weather.  Carrots,  parsnips,  rutabagas  and 
beets  are  useful  feeds  for  horses,  a.  s.  a. 

Dog  With  Chorea. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
trouble  with  my  collie  dog :  The  head 
jerking  and  tongue  seems  to  go  back  with 
every  breath  ;  tongue  is  covered  with  white 
and  pinkish  color,  rough  apearance,  roof  of 
mouth  deeper  red.  In  breathing  he  whines 
as  though  suffering ;  when  his  head  jerks 
his  front  right  foot  raises  all  the  time, 
even  through  the  night  for  a  time  he 
walked  the  floor  as  if  in  pain.  His  gums 
were  swollen  and  eight  teeth  were  loose ; 
these  we  pulled,  and  the  others  though 
tight  are  of  a  brown  color  and  seem  to 
cause  him  pain.  His  appetite  has  been 
good,  but  he  can  hardly  swallow  or  lap 
anything.  s.  l.  s. 

The  dog  has  chorea  (St.  Vitus’  dance) 
and  that  is  practically  incurable.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  disease  it  is  evident  that  the 
dog  has  canker  of  the  gums  or  “pyorrhoea,” 
and  we  take  it  that  he  is  well  up'  in  years. 
If  he  is  12  years  old  or  over  it  would  be 
merciful  to  have  him  chloroformed ;  and 
even  if  he  is  a  young  dog  chorea  will  not 
prove  curable.  The  condition  of  the  gums 
and  teeth  is  well  treated  by  swabbing  once 
daily  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  twice 
a  day  with  lavoris.  Better  have  a  local 
graduate  veterinarian  see  the  case,  If  you 
do  not  care  to  accept  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  without  seeing  the  dog.  a.  s.  a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Pure  Feeding  Molasses 

We  are  first  hands  and  can  quote  you  absolutely 
bottom  prices,  delivered  your  station,  in  lots  of 
anywhere  from  one  barrel  to  a  train  load 

THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO. 

N.  Y.  Office,  107  Hudson  Street,  Now  York  City, 


)  DAIRY  CATTIiE 


Breed  Up-Not  DownT„T7o.“„uUMS“vS 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  H.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE~<;u,,;RNSEY  Yearling  BULL. 
'  "  ,  first  premium  at  Perry  Fair.  Extra 

tine  individual.  High  A.  R.  breeding.  $100.  Photo 
and  pedigree.  TABER  &  MIGNIN,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

G-  uernseys 

Several  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  who  want  to  raise  grades. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  FLORHAM  FARMS,  Madison,  New  Jersey 

^-QUALITY— 

FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 


Dropped  Feb.22, 1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Aleamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18, 385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter,  85«< 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Avrsliirp  Riill- years  °ld;  registered  and  gentle. 

nyrsmre  duii  Pricei  $75_  Also  KOod  showKs,)eci. 

men,  nearly  white.  Lloyd  Hallenbeck,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls 

and  Hampshire  Pigs.  Best  strain  in  existence.  Write 
for  particulars.  J.  H.  ZIEGLER,  Iiowenna,  Pa. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trntnansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Milk  PpodllCPPQ  for  Kew  York  City  market 
man  riUUUUJlh  desiring  information  how  to 
form  branches  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  and  Beloian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


ms A  I  E-TEAM 

OMLC  MULES, 


OF  YOUNG,  SOUND 

.  - .  four  and  five  years  old. 

Price,  $500.00.  Will  exchange  toward  Percheron 
mares.  Address.  J.  R.  BAUGH,  Middleorove,  N.  Y. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

Ad  unerasing  eourco  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  to  child  ran* 
8aft  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLR  MEADS  FARM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


Good  Farming  Requires 

good  ensilage  for  winter  feeding.  And  good  ensilage  demands 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  SILO 

The  ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT  silo.  Built  of  VITRIFIED  CLAY  hollow 
blocks — fireproof,  weatherproof,  moisture  resistant.  Cannot  blow  down. 
Easily  put  up  by  any  mason.  Never  needs  painting  or  repairing.  No  staves 
to  swell  or  shrink  no  hoop3  to  tighten.  Easy  to  fill  and  feed  from.  Glazed 
walls  keep  silage  sweetand  palatable.  Hundreds  in  use  and  every  owner  satisfied. 

An  Imperishable  Silo  Costs  Less  in  the  End 

because  there  are  no  repair  bills.  The  Imperishable  is  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  thirty-two  page  illustrated  book  on 
the  s:lo.  Full  of  valuable  silo  .facts.  Will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  farmer.  Send  for  YOUR  copy  TODAY. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 

DEPT.  L  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


/ 
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FOR  SALE 


24  Purebred  Holsteins 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  buy 
reasonably  in  a  herd  which  includes 
14  milch  cows,  or  separately. 

Elmhurst  Dairy  Farm,  R.  D.  35,  Oakland,  Me. 

G.  J.  STOBIE,  Prop. 


1 — PKDIGRKKl).  *13 
Sereno  O.  AVeeks. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND 
SEE  THESE  COWS. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  PIGS 

£HELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs, 


SI 3  per  pair. 
DeGraff,  O. 


ALLAMUCHY  FARM 


offers 


Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

AT  FARMERS*  PRICES 

They  are  well  grown  and  from  six  to  ten  months 
old,  out  of  official  tested  dams  and  by  hull  whose 
dam  has  record  of  over  30  lbs.  as  a  four-year-old. 
4*  fat.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE... 

40  Cows  just  Fresh  50  Holstein  Heifers  2  yrs.  old 

30  “  due  in  Aug.  40  Yearling  Heifers  1  yr.  old 

100  "  due  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  5  Reg.  Bulls  ready  for  service 

All  the  Cows  and  Heifers  are 
High  Gradesand  will  please  you. 

BELL  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5 _ Dept.  K.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

10  High  Grade  Holstein  2-Year-Old  Heifers 

for  sale;  out  of  cows  that  averaged  over  11,000  lhs.  of 
milk  per  year.  Brod  to  a  grandson  of  King  Segis. 
$50  apiece.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

ONTARIO  MYNHEER  CORNUCOPIA 

Holstein  bull,  born  Aug.  10;  rich  breeding;  well 
marked.  Price,  $50  for  quick  sale.  Send  for  pedi- 
groe  and  details.  CL0VER0ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f0or1.Sa]Ve'ci«1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

liegistered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Coilie  Pups  and  a _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  White  run  circular. 

ED  WARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Fa. 

LAUREL  FARM  Breeds  Registered  JERSEY 
CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Small  adv.  but  I  will  deduct  from  the  price  of  the 
animal  what  the  other  fellow  pays  for  big  advertise¬ 
ments.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N,  Y, 

FDR  ^fll  F— Herd  Reg. Jersey  Cattle,  established 
iwll  uHLb  1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 
have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  bull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling — do  not  have  competent  help.  Come  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will  be  given  with  each  pur¬ 
chase.  -  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF,  Registered,  A.  J.  C.  C. 
w  6  months’ old;  solid  color;  beautiful  individual; 
grandly  bred  from  a  line  of  champions.  This  calf 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  herd  of  Jerseys  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Price,  $50;  worth  $300.  Write  for  his  pedigree. 
VICTOR  FARMS  -  BELL  VALE,  N.  V. 

send  for  the  Official  Sales 


„  -  _  Pigs  of  both  sex 

Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
_ C.  K.  BAltNES,  Oxford.  N.  V. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
order  now.  Glknmakk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

0  1  H  *0  of. Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
■  it  Ui  o  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Chester  White  Young  Sow  Pigs,  Boar  Pigs, 

trios,  at  $5,  $4  and  $12.  ThoroUred  8  weeks 
old.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  10  weeks  old.  A  few  good  ones. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  V. 

HOGS  and  POULIKY-Srat'St 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tahoso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM 

BERKSHIRES  Longfellow  and  True- 

Utnn Oflincj  worth  breedings;  tired 
sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free,  A.  F. 
JONES,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SYLIjE- 

Registered  Chester  Whites 

Two  125  lb.  6  mos.  Boars.  Ten  150  lb.  7  mos.  sows. 
Price,  $17.50  each.  Write  today. 

EUGENE  T.  BLACK  -  Scio,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES,- }?„ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  ail  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  laie.  toser- 
vlce  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N,  Pioorietor,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW00D 

We  have  for  sale  service  hoars,  brood  sows  and 

Sigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
lodel,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-round  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
.small  boued,  long  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer- 
i  ml's  now.  Pigs  vaccinated 
with  serum  at  cost 
when  desired.  Write  toila / 

catalog,  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  R,  Meerestewn,  N.  J. 


i  r  tree 


S  II  23  ID 


TUNIC  CLJU CD  The  leading  breed  for  early 
OilEiUir  market  Lambs.  All  ages. 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  MacPHER- 
SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

15 


SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
A  Iso  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 


S 


HR0PSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  by  imported  sire.  Price 
right.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  SaleiS 

LAMBS,  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHR0PSHIRES— BAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality 
W.  F.  BLACK,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  and  Ferrets 


Pfll  I  1C  Dll  DC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
uULLIC  rUlO  Circulars.  SILAS  DECKKK,  MontroM,  l*it 

PHI  I  |C  PUPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Slmt- 

liULLIC  lUro  land  Ponies.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


jnj^MtGojrisjjs *S,a,''?fUa.0S'sr,ol»1  FERRETS  FOR  MLE-Sft'S&IWJ 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION,  Box  SB,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  1  catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  census  shows  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows  per 
1000  Inhabitants  lias  been  declining  for  over  20  year;-. 
Dairy  experts  agree  that  the  strong  demand  for  high 
class  dairy  stock,  already  started,  will  increase  formany 
years. 

Get  your  start  with  Purebred  Holsteins  now.  You’ll  have 
a  splendid  market  for  any  superfluous  animals.  Holsteins 
holdall  butter  and  milk  records  both  in  actual  quantity 
and  in  economy  of  production.  Strong  and  healthy,  they 
thrive  in  any  climate  and  produce  healthy  calve3. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS*N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


neo 
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A  HEN  AND  HOME  STORY. 

Extracts  from  the  diary  of  a  “Back-to- 
the-LSflder”  : 

March  17 — We  are  almost  settled  at  last. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  of  cleaning  to  be 
done  in  and  about  the  house,  and  a  lot 
of  repairing  on  barn,  stable,  henhouse,  etc. 
We  purchased  nine  old  hens  which  cost 
me  $7.20.  I  call  them  Ited-Brahmoth- 
Horns.  We  want  to  start  a  pure  breed, 
but  we  cannot  see  the  cash,  and  then  1 
think  it  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to 
have  eggs  of  the  breed  we  want  shipped 
some  distance,  and  then  hatch,  so  we  have 
decided  to  get  our  experience  from  such 
stock  as  we  can  pick  up  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

March  21 — Purchased  150  eggs  from  a 
neighbor  to-day  and  started  incubator;  had 
some  trouble  with  regulator,  but  finally  got 
it  working. 

March  24 — We  made  a  mistake  starting 
the  incubator  upstairs  near  the  stovepipe. 
This  was  the  wife’s  idea ;  she  thought  it 
would  require  less  oil  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  up.  1  find  that  the  temperature 
varies  so  much  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  regulate  it.  Last  night  it  grew  so  cold 
that  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  the 
temperature  up,  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  100  degrees.  Was  up  four  times 
during  the  night ;  am  going  to  move  in¬ 
cubator  to  the  cellar. 

March  30 — Started  to  test  eggs  to-night, 
but  the  eggs  were  of  so  many  different 
colors  and  shades,  and  the  wife  was  in 
such  fear  of  having  good  ones  thrown  out, 
that  we  finally  gave  it  up  and  put  them 
all  back. 

April  12 — Chicks  are  all  out  (68)  ;  about 
10  of  them  are  very  sickly,  do  not  think 
they  will  live.  Most  of  the  others  look 
healthy  and  strong. 

April  20 — Have  lost  about  15  of  the 
chicks ;  some  of  them  were  weak  when 

they  came  out.  The  wife  makes  “chicken 
johnny  cake”  for  them ;  she  takes  equal 

parts  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran,  to 
which  she  adds  some  cooking  molasses, 
stirs  into  a  thick  mass  with  milk,  and 
bakes  thoroughly.  The  chicks  seem  to  be 
very  fond  of  it.  We  have  another  in¬ 
cubator  full  coming  out  May  6.  We  are 

hatching  the  eggs  for  half  the  chicks.  Same 
neighbor  furnishes  eggs,  while  we  furnish 
incubator,  attention  and  oil.  This  looks 
like  a  cinch  for  the  neighbor,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  neighbor  is  contributing 
largely  for  our  experience. 

May  7 — Second  hatch  came  out  to-day. 
We  got  80  chicks  to  divide  between  neigh¬ 
bor  and  ourselves.  This  is  better  than  I 
had  expected ;  the  wife  and  1  celebrated 
our  success  with  a  chicken  supper. 

May  21 — Have  two  Brahmoth-Horns 
sitting  on  15  eggs  each.  Incubator  chicks 
aie  looking  fine ;  am  feeding  cracked  corn 
and  buckwheat  to  the  larger  ones. 

June  10 — The  two  old  Brahmoth-Horns 
came  off  the  nest  to-day  with  24  chicks. 
Why  are  they  so  much  stronger  than  those 
hatched  in  tne  incubator? 

June  12 — Chicks  looking  pretty  good; 
the  hen-hatched  ones  are  far  ahead  of 
the  others  in  point  of  vigor.  We  have  95 
chicks  all  told.  I  cleaned  out  the  old  hen¬ 
house,  sprayed  thoroughly,  and  started 
training  chicks  to  go  in  there  to  roost, 
excepting  those  with  the  hens,  which  are 
in  old-fashioned  A-coops  of  my  own  con¬ 
struction.  (Permit  me  to  say  here,  that 
in  the  few  years  that  have  passed  since 
this  diary  was  originally  written,  I  have 
never  found  anything  better  than  those 
same  old-fashioned  coops.) 

June  22 — Lost  14  chicks  last  night.  I 
suspected  thieves,  but  if  this  is  the  work 
of  thieves,  why  did  they  take  such  a  small 
number,  and  anyway,  why  did  not  they 
wait  until  the  chicks  were  larger?  I  keep 
the  poultry  house  doors  locked,  windows 
fastened  inside,  and  all  holes  closed  tightly 
at  night. 

June  25 — Seventeen  chickens  taken  last 
night.  This  is  growing  serious ;  was  telling 
neighbor  of  our  losses  this  morning.  Neigh¬ 
bor  says,  “Look  for  rats.” 

June  26 — To-day  I  tore  up  the  platform 
on  which  the  chicks  roost  and  ‘feed,  and 
then  I  found  the  bones  of  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  chickens  we  lost.  I 
have  taken  a  large  drygoods  box,  bored  a 
number  of  holes  in  the  sides,  and  turned 
it  bottom  side  up  in  the  henhouse,  with 
a  hole  for  the  chicks  to  go  in  ;  and  every 
night  my  wife  and  I  spend  about  15  min¬ 
utes  stuffing  chickens  in  aforesaid  hole. 

June  30 — This  morning  when  I  let  the 
chicks  out  of  the  box  only  44  came  out. 
On  lifting  up  the  box  to  find  out  why  the 
others  did  not  come  out,  I  found  a  large 
hole  that  had  been  dug  under  the  box,  but 
no  signs  of  chicks — more  rats.  The  poul¬ 
try  house  was  originally  built  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  made  by  a  ditch,  which  had  been 
filled  with  stones,  on  which  the  founda¬ 
tion  walls  had  been  laid,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  had  also  been  filled  with 
stones,  on  which  a  cement  floor  had  /been 
laid.  This  floor  had  cracked  and  been 
thrown  out  or  pounded  up  for  the  hens 
of  some  prior  tenant,  and  probably  this 
old  stone  foundation  is  the  home  of  count¬ 
less  rats.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  neigh¬ 
bor  I  have  taken  the  chicken  box  some 
distance  from  poultry  house,  and  built  a 
yard  for  the  chickens. 

July  7 — No  more  trouble  with  rats ; 
chickens  are  looking  fine.  The  wife  came 
running  this  morning  to  tell  me  that  one 
of  our  largest  chickens  had  a  bone  in  its 
throat.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that 
he  was  trying  to  crow. 

July  20 — At  this  date  we  have  42  chick¬ 
ens.  I  have  taken  the  later  ones  away 
from  the  hens  and  put  them  altogether.  I 
have  used  lime  liberally  in  yard  and  coops; 
have  had  but  two  cases  of  gapes  and  they 
recovered. 

August  15— Chickens  looking  fine.  I  now 
let  them  run  at  large  during  the  day ;  wife 
says  it  is  wonderful  to  see  them  make  four 
quarts  of  cracked  corn  disappear.  We 
feed  scalded  middlings  at  morning  meal 
and  cracked  corn  at  night;  their  noon 
meal  they  have  to  forage  for. 

September  5 — Chickens  are  growing  won¬ 
derfully.  We  have  decided  to  keep  them 
until  about  Thanksgiving  time.  Of  course 
what  we  will  gain  in  extra  weight  we 
would  lose  in  cost  of  feed,  if  we  had  to 
buy  all  of  it.  but  we  should  have  quite  a 
corn  crop.  Buckwheat  will  soon  be  ready 
to  thrash,  and  there  is  always  a  large 
amount  of  screenings,  such  as  split  and 
shrunken  kernels,  etc.  We  have  quite  a 


surplus  of  sweet  corn  and  many  other 
odds  and  ends,  and  altogether  I  think  it 
will  pay  to  keep  them. 

October  15 — Our  “chicks”  have  long 
since  outgrown  the  name.  The  later,  hen- 
hatched  chickens  have  fully  “caught  up” 
to  the  earlier,  incubator-hatched  ones.  I 
have  decided  to  drive  to  the  city  market 
with  the  cockerels,  making  up  a  one-horse 
load  with  beans,  two  pigs,  hickory  nuts,  etc. 
It  will  be  rather  a  hard  journey,  but  the 
speculators  who  drive  in  regularly  have 
to  make  a  very  large  profit,  so  they  say, 
to  enable  themselves  and  families  to  live, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  contribute  ! 
to  their  support  at  the  present  time. 

November  13 — On  the  11th  we  dressed 
our  poultry ;  it  took  some  time  to  learn 
how  to  scald  them.  I  fear  we  (the  wife 
and  I)  made  rather  a  bad  job  of  it,  but 
we  will  try  to  remember  where  we  made 
our  mistakes  so  we  will  not  make  the 
same  mistakes  next  year.  We  find,  though, 
that  gaining  knowledge  through  experience 
on  a  farm  is  pretty  slow  business.  Here 
we  have  to  wait  a  whole  year  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  little  bit  of  experience. 
However,  our  poultry  did  not  look  so  bad. 
Two  or  three  of  them  which  were  rather 
badly  skinned,  we  will  eat  at  home.  In  I 
the  afternoon  I  drew  the  wagon  before  the 
door  and  loaded  on  my  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 

I  had  some  trouble  in  fastening  on  a  road 
lamp,  and  finally,  when  everything  was 
right,  the  load  covered  with  an  old 
poncho  which  saw  service  with  me  in  the  , 
Spanish-American  war,  and  my  chores  fin-  ! 
ished,  it  was  8  :30  and  my  supper  had  been  J 
waiting  a  long  time.  After  supper  and  my 
smoke  my  wife  chased  me  off  to  bed  for  a 
nap.  She  called  me  at  12 :30,  when  I 
went  out  and  cleaned,  fed  and  harnessed  j 
old  Bill.  It  was  snowing  hard,  the  snow  j 
was  already  •  two  inches  deep.  Here  was 
a  problem.  To  transfer  my  load  to  a 
sleigh  might  mean  the  almost  impossible  j 
task  of  hauling  it  half  the  distance  or  i 
more  on  bare  ground.  If  I  were  to  wait, 
the  wind  might  begin  to  blow  and  the 
roads  become  impassable  for  either  sleigh 
or  wagon.  I  decided  to  go  and  take 
chances  on  getting  back.  After  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  and  a  light  lunch  I  hitched  old 
Bill  to  the  load.  Old  Bill  did  not  like  the 
road  lamp ;  he  seemed  to  think  it  looked 
too  much  like  an  auto  business,  and  Bill 
does  not  like  an  automobile  nor  anything  | 
pertaining  thereunto.  I  went  in  the  house 
to  put  on  ray  overcoat,  and  when  I  came 
out  old  Bill  had  vanished,  taking  the  load 
■with  him.  All  that  was  left  was  the  track 
of  the  wagon  in  the  snow,  which  I  followed 
out  to  the  roadway  and  down  the  hill. 
My  state  of  mind,  as  I  trudged  down  the 
hill  through  the  blinding  storm,  expecting 
to  find  beans,  pigs  and  poultry  strewn  j 
beside  the  road  and  perhaps  the  wagon 
bottom  side  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  I 
finally  found  the  outfit  behind  a  neighbor’s 
barn;  the  load,  wonderful  to  state,  was 
in  good  shape,  so  we  lost  no  time  in 
getting  started.  Soon  the  snow  was  blowing 
so  hard  that  the  rays  of  the  road  lamp 
could  penetrate  but  a  few  feet.  The  next 
four  miles  of  road  was  rather  more  of  a 
down  grade,  after  which  we  struck  a  piece 
of  State  road  about  six  miles  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  this  road  we  strike  the 

“Old  Plank  Road,”  which  years  ago  was 
considered  the  finest  road  in  the  country,  i 
But  I  found  that  the  planks  had  been  i 
removed  and  road-bed  was  being  regraded 
for  State  road  construction.  It  had  now  j 
grown  much  warmer  and  the  snow  had  , 

become  soft,  allowing  the  wheels  to  cut  I 

through  into  the  soft  sand,  and  the  snow 

and  sand  would  stick  to  the  wheels  and 
fall  off  in  great  chunks.  Old  Bill  was 
almost  “all  in,”  and  I  walked  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  eight  miles,  allowing 
the  horse  to  pick  out  the  best  parts  of 
the  “trail”  for  himself.  Sometimes  I  would 
get  so  far  behind  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
wagon,  when  I  would  call  to  Bill  to  stop 
and  wait  for  me  to  “ketch  up,”  and  he  i 
was  only  too  pleased  to  wait.  Driving  | 
down  the  avenue  past  the  shop  where  I  j 
used  to  work  I  saw  some  of  the  “boys  and  ! 
girls”  going  to  work;  none  of  them  recog-  , 
nized  me.  I  could  imagine  them  saying,  I 
“Just  look  at  that  poor  Rube,  driving,  | 
probably,  half  the  night  through  the  ; 
storm — cold,  wet  and  hungry.  No  farm 
for  mine.”  I 

When  I  reached  the  market  square  (Al¬ 
bany  has  one  of  the  finest  public  markets 
in  the  East)  the  sun  was  shining  and  it 
had  grown  warm  ;  there  were  but  few  loads 
on  the  square,  which  fact  enabled  me  to 
obtain  good  prices.  At  10  A.  M.  I  put  old 
Bill  in  a  stable  for  feed  and  a  much- 

needed  rest,  while  I  proceeded  to  do  my 
shopping.  At  3  P.  M.  we  started  for 

home.  When  I  reached  the  “hill,”  about 
six  miles  from  home,  I  found  that  the 

snow  had  not  melted  here  and  that  the 

wind  had  been  blowing.  The  roads  were 
badly  drifted  and  this  last  six  miles  was 
a  slow,  heavy  pull.  I  was  sure  glad  when 
I  at  last  saw  the  light  in  the  window  of 
the  “old  red  house  on  the  hill.”  And  as  I 
sat  by  the  hot  kitchen  stove,  after  making 
old  Bill  comfortable  for  the  night,  with 
my  feet  on  the  hearth,  while  my  wife  was 
getting  my  supper,  and  opening  the  several 
packages  and  bundles,  which  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  shopping,  while  “Billy,”  who  is 
18  months  old,  wras  trying  to  climb  on  a 
chair  looking  for  candy,  I  realized  as  never 
before  the  truth  In  the  words  of  the  old 
song  we  all  know,  “Be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there’s  no  place  like  home.”  a.  j.  h. 


Muzzle  for  Orchard  Pasturing. 

Is  there  any  horse  or  cattle  muzzle  that  | 
will  permit  the  animals  to  graze  in  an 
orchard  without  danger  to  the  trees?  1 
have  been  wanting  such  a  thing  for  10 
years,  and  tried  several  and  found  none 
"that  prevent  eating  the  leaves  off  the 
trees,  so  that  we  cannot  get  the  benefit 
of  pasture  in  our  orange  groves.  It  seems 
very  strange  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  invented.  I  never  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  advertised,  and  suppose 
there  are  none,  yet  such  a  thing  would  be 
worth  a  fortune  to  the  inventor,  for  such 
a  thing  would  be  worth  $50  a  year  to  those 
who  have  groves  or  orchards,  and  no  other 
pasture.  The  muzzle  must  lock  short 
when  the  head  is  raised  from  the  ground  ; 
otherwise  stock  learn  to  open  it  on  the 
tree  branches.  w.  a.  w. 

Umatilla,  Fla. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  device.  It  i 
•would  be  a  good  thing  for  orchard  pastur¬ 
ing.  Has  anyone  worked  out  the  idea? 


Pull  Those  Stumps 


Stumpy  farms  arc  money-losing  farms.  You  can’t  raise  bumper  crops 
with  stumps  on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  made  valuable  by  the 
mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller-the  puller  that  is  guaranteed 
up  to  600,000  pounds.  Outwears  and  outpulls  all  others.  18years* 
experience  has  PROVED  it!  The  ONLY  stump  puller  in  the  world 
L  equipped  with  GENUINE  “RED  STRAND’*  STEEL  WIRE 
ROPE— the  kind  used  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Made  ofhighest 
L  .grade  Bessemer  steel  in  our  own  big  factory— GUARANTEED 
FOR  5  YEARS.  Write  for  our  handsome  catalog.  This  A 
.wonderful  book  is  worth  big  money  to  you  if  you  have 
only  a  few  stumps.  Wo  will  eend  it  FREE.  Aotl 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
Dept.  33f  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
rk  by  using 

m. 


easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  Canvas  Belting;  they  will  surprise  jou. 
Send  for  prices  and  lull  information.  “AbIc  about  Holsts/' 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St., Norwich, H.Y. 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundred*  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

! Portable  Wood-SatOing  Rig 

Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  Irames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION= DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


We  Want  More  Men 


I  Choice  territory  now  open.for  live  men  selling  our 
big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices, 


isant,  profitable  work.  JNo  exper- 
capital  required.  W e  teach  you. 

1  SI 60  Per  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 
job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write 
for  full  information  today. 

HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO. 

^Boa  627E  Bloomington,  Illinois 


RED  TIP  CALKS 

cannot  drop  out  and  will  not  break 
off;  wear  sharpest  and  la^t  longest. 
They  are  the  beSt  and  safest  for 

YOUR  HORSE. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  TIP. 
Booklet  X  tells  why.  Send  for  it. 

•NEVERSUP  MANUFACTURING  COJ 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  N.J. 


WISHER  STEEL  HAND  CART 


Platform  ha  lgs  low  ;rides  level 
Will  h(3kl  four  40-qt.  milk  cans. 
Tips  forward  like  warehouse 
truck.  Will  turn  clear  over  to 
dump  load.  Fitted  with  large 
body  for  farmers. 

.  .  .  Write  for  Prices  .  .  . 

WISNER  MFG.  CO.. 

230  Greenwich  St.,  New  Yort 


Build  witR  CONCRETE  BLOCKS! 

fjf 

Make  your  own  blocks  and  build  fire-proof,  ^ 
permanent  buildings  with  your  own 
a  hands,  by  using  the 

ft  Hercules,  Jr.  Concrete  Block  Machine 

lieeneeij 

:  designed  especially  for  farm  use.  Requires 
no  experience  to  operate,  saves  you 
money  on  whatever  you  build  or  repair. 
Write  for  full  information  and  free 
-*  booklet.  Century  Cemont  Machine  Co., 

225  Mill  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 

pUflll' 

C  - 

ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears — our  steel  wheels  willffl 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  a, 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  soli! 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles} 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot 
Make  n  new  wagon  out  ofyour  olA 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0„  BoX  48,  Qomcr,  Ilk 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Damping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Thesimple£ 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  ana 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scaldcrs,  Caldrons.etc.  r0H3enA 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  l 

D.  II.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ilk 


95  an^  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTEE!. 

Easy  runn  ng.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  Whether  da  ry  is  large  or  small. 

obtain  ourhandsomefreecatalog.  Address  _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ba.nbbr?dge7.n.v. 


Jleu>  cJfolJand — 


Free 

Trial 


S  A  W  S 

Hard-wood  or  all  stcel  saw  frames  witl 
latest  improvements.  They  are  time  an4 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  tabU 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevent* 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  lot 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  C0.# 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa.  * 


COUNT  THE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TREES 


i'  «! 


Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  up  your  trees.  Every 
16-foot  log  averaging  14  Inches  thick  will  make  100  feet  of 
good  lumber.  Ten  such  logs  make  1000  feet  of  lumberworth 
from #18 to $80 (our  book  tells.)  An“Amerieau”  Saw  Alill 
will  saw  them  at  a  cost  of  84  to  85  per  1000  feet.  You  have 
the  teams,  the  time  and  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  the 
dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  it  for  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  too  — more  prolit  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
“American”  Mill— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it,  so  strong 
it  lasts  for  years.  An  8  11.  P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2500 
feet  per  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  in  our  new 
book  Mo.  26  Sent  free.  Ask  our  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown.M.  J.  Chicago 


1582  Terminal  Building,  Mew  York 


Savannah— Mew  Orleans 


YOURS 


A  Streak  of  Gold” 


Yes  Sir — 5  to  10  $5  bills — your  saving  on  a  genuine  Galloway 
Spreader.  Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  spreader  that  can’t 
approach  a  Galloway  for  quality?  I  am  a  manufacturer  and 
can  dictate  my  own  prices.  That’s  how  I  can  save  you 
4*  q^cA  and  give  you  a  spreader  that  for 

NpAw  XO  «p3v  quality  no  dealer  on  earth  30  to  90 
can  beat — equipped  with  Mandt’s  New 
masterpiece  of  con¬ 
struction.  Get 
my  latest  offer. 

Write  me 
Today 


The  greatest  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture  ever  written  on  the  value 

of  manure.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  couldn’t  be 
worth  more  to  you  if  you  paid  $10  for  it.  Plain  facts 
written  by  the  great  soil  experts  and  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers.  Why  not  learn  absolutely  free  how  you 
can  turn  your  manure  pile  into  gold  dollars?  Send  now 
for  my  special  1913  proposition  and  price — it’s  FREE. 

Wm.  Calloway,  Prest.,  THE  WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY  „ 

66901  Calloway  station  Waterloo,  ia.  Easy  to  Load 
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THE  KINKS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

How  We  Took  Them  Out. 

,  Part  III. 

We  were  more  than  desperate  by  this 
time.  There  seemed  no  possible  way 
of  making  botii  ends  meet,  and  in  my 
desperation  I  borrowed  $1,200  from  my 
foreman  (he  had  no  cows  to  support 
and  could  therefore  save  his  money), 
and  with  this  sum  in  my  pocket  I  went 
out  to  the  central  part  of  our  State,  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  home  some  good  cows 
or  go  bankrupt  in  the  attempt.  For  two 
days  I  rode  over  a  famous  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  country,  but  they  raised  nothing 
there  save  purebreds,  and  iny  little 
$1,200  looked  pretty  small.  I  made  an¬ 
other  100-mile  jump  into  a  country 
where  they  had  some  grade  cattle  as 
well  as  the  full  bloods,  and  there  after 
a  day  of  argument  I  managed  to  pur¬ 
chase  14  very  good  grade  Holsteins. 
These  animals  I  took  home,  and  when 
at  last  they  stood  upon  our  farm  each 
animal  represented  nearly  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill.  The  price  of  good  cows  had 
jumped  to  about  $60  at  this  time,  but 
I  did  not  care  to  breathe  a  word  of 
the  cost  of  my  cattle  to  anyone  outside 
of  my  immediate  family  and  my  faith¬ 
ful  lieutenant.  My  neighbors  would 
have  called  me  crazy  had  they  known 
the  price  I  paid  for  those  grade  Hol¬ 
steins. 

A  dry  season  saw  us  entering  Winter 
with  less  hay  than  the  year  before  and 
considerably  more  stock.  It  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  all  milk-giving  stock,  and 
that  Winter  saw  us  once  more  on  the 
toboggan  slide.  We  had,  however,  some 
very  good  stock  by  this  time.  Our  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  buying  had  taught 
us  to  be  wary  of  everyone  who  adver¬ 
tised  stock  for  sale.  We  no  longer 
bought  the  cows  that  farmers  wanted  to 
sell  to  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  be¬ 
gun  the  practice  of  purchasing  what  we 
considered  was  the  best  cow  in  a  man's 
dairy.  We  always  had  to  pay  a  few 
dollars  more  than  we  did  for  the  aver¬ 
age  animal,  but  our  per  cent,  of  failures 
was  a  great  deal  lower  than  it  had  ever 
been  before,  and  the  cows  were  usually 
worth  the  extra  money.  These  cows 
were  all  good  producers  and  our  grade 
Holsteins  did  wonderfully  well  that 
Winter,  but  still  we  kept  going  back¬ 
wards.  The  leak  had  not  been  entirely 
stopped  by  improving  the  dairy.  An¬ 
other  conference  was  called,  and  at  this 
conference  we  chased  the  “deficit”  into 
the  subject  of  crops. 

We  had  been  having,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  a  number  of 
dry  Summers,  one  after  another,  until 
at  last  they  had  become  an  important 


element  in  the  farming  question.  The 
last  season  had  been  so  dry  that  some 
of  our  springs  gave  out — springs  that 
had  never  been  dry  before,  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant — and  there 
was  every  probability  that  those  dry 
seasons  would  continue.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  begin  to  farm  with  the  dry  weather 
constantly  in  our  minds.  In  past  years 
some  of  our  more  progressive  farmers 
had  built  silos  for  their  corn  fodder, 
and  from  some  inquiry  among  the  silo 
users  we  gathered  that  they  really  were 
of  great  benefit.  Up  to  that  time  we 
had  never  owned  a  silo,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  some  of  the  best  corn 
land  in  the  county. 

Our  land  is  a  tine,  red,  loamy  soil, 
somewhat  rocky,  of  course,  very  steep 
in  spots,  but  withal  of  a  nature  to  hold 
all  the  fertilizer  one  may  give  it  and 
return  good  crops  for  fair  treatment. 
Knowing  our  land,  and  upon  the  advice 
of  the  users  of  corn  fodder,  we  decided 
to  plunge  on  a  silo.  We  therefore  pur¬ 
chased  a  wooden  silo  with  a  capacity  of 
over  100  tons  of  silage.  We  were  rather 
late  in  getting  our  order  placed,  had 
trouble  with  the  freight  after  it  was 
placed  and  then  had  trouble  in  getting 
the  silo  up  after  it  came,  but  at  last  it 
was  in  position  and  ready  for  the  corn. 
In  the  meantime  a  heavy  frost  had 
touched  our  valley  and  the  problem  of 
how  we  could  make  the  best  silage  out 
of  that  frozen  corn  confronted  us.  We 
were  infants  in  the  corn  industry,  so  we 
consulted  with  our  silo-owning  friends. 
They  were  prolific  with  advice,  but  no 
two  of  them  agreed  except  upon  the 
one  subject.  “You  want  to  get  it  in  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  hits  it,”  said  they.  We 
listened  patiently  and  meekly  to  this 
kind  of  advice  as  long  as  we  could 
stand  it,  and  then  we  grasped  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  all  its  different  horns  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  our  own  silo  on  our  own 
judgment.  The  frozen  corn  was  cut  as 
fine  as  we  could  possibly  get  it  and  we 
kept  a  stream  of  water  playing  in  the 
silo  day  and  night  as  long  as  we  were 
running  the  corn  in.  The  water  proved 
to  be  the  answer  and  made  for  us  as 
fine  a  grade  of  silage  as  one  could  ask 
for.  When  our  advisers  saw  what  ex¬ 
cellent  fodder  we  had  they  straightway 
one  and  all  claimed  that  the  silo  was 
filled  entirely  at  their  suggestion.  Fact 
is,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find 
a  man  who  did  not  tell  us  exactly  how 
it  should  be  done.  With  the  aid  of  that 
silage  we  wintered  more  stock  than  we 
had  been  able  to  winter  since  the  dry 
seasons  began,  and  we  came  through  to 
Spring  with  a  small  amount  of  old  hay 
on  hand.  Plowing  up  the  land  to  put 
in  corn  soon  got  us  in  the  habit  of  rais¬ 


ing  oats,  and  of  course  we  seeded  our 
land  down  with  the  oats,  using  all  the 
manure  we  could  scrape  together  as  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Dry  seasons  keep  right  on  com¬ 
ing  since  we  installed  that  silo,  but  they 
no  longer  hold  the  terrors  for  us  that 
they  once  did.  With  each  year  we  are 
cutting  more  and  more  hay  from  the 
new  seeded  pieces,  and  getting  great 
returns  from  our  silage.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  now  understand  how  the  farm 
got  along  without  the  silo  as  long  as 
it  did.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  of 
the  other  improvements  that  we  have  in¬ 
stalled.  Early  in  the  game  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  farming  was  a 
mighty  hard  business,  and  ever  since 
then  we  have  attempted  to  install  every 
actual  labor-saving  improvement  that  we 
thought  we  could  manage  to  pay  for. 
And  with  each  improvement  we  keep  on 
wondering  how  we  formerly  lived  with¬ 
out  it. 

And  now  I  must  take  you  back  to  that 
calf  bubble.  The  year  that  our  silo  was 
completed  we  began  to  learn  what  poor 
stock  we  had  been  trying  to  turn  into 
good  cows.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those 
choice  heifer  calves  purchased  from  our 
neighbors.  Heifer  after  heifer  came 
in  and  began  to  give  milk,  nearly  20  of 
them  came  in  that  Fall,  and  out  of  that 
20  there  were  not  over  eight  that  were 
worth  keeping.  This  was  a  body  blow, 
and  staggered  us.  For  a  few  weeks  we 
went  around  with  lumps  of  ice  on  our 
heads  to  ease  the  pain  caused  by  the 
reduction  in  their  size.  But  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  to  be  met  some  way,  and  the 
quickest  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  sell 
the  remaining  calves.  The  first  beef 
dealer  that  came  along  drove  the  whole 
bunch  of  calves,  yearlings  and  heifers, 
away  with  him,  except  of  course  the 
eight  good  ones.  Ralph  s.  ives. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Abnormal  Teeth. 

What  can  be  done  for  an  18-months-'old 
heifer,  as  she  has  teeth  like  an  old  cow  12 
years  old,  wide  apart  and  sharp  and 
spindly  and  black.  I  thought  about  pulliug 
them  out.  M.  p. 

Long  Island. 

She  should  be  shedding  the  middle  pair 
of  incisor  teeth  now  or  quite  soon,  but 
the  abnormal  teeth  may  be  pulled,  pair 
by  pair,  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the 
gums  around  their  bases  are  red  and  in¬ 
flamed.  If  inflammation  is  not  present,  let 
the  teeth  alone.  a.  s.  a. 


Lameness. 

I  have  a  gray  mare  which  has  gone  lame 
in  left  front  quarter ;  cannot  tell  where 
lameness  is.  She  began  to  walk  as  if  she 
was  sore  or  stiff  about  five  weeks  ago,  and 
has  been  getting  worse,  until  I  cannot  put 
her  on  the  road  now.  1  thought  it  was 
the  foot,  but  a  competent  horseshoer  could 
find  nothing  wrong  when  he  shod  her  two 


weeks  ago.  I  removed  shoe  a  few  days 
ago  and  kept  the  foot  wet  with  cold  water, 
but  this  seemed  to  do  no  good.  For  a  few 
times  she  seemed  to  get  better  after  resting 
a  couple  of  days  after  a  trip  on  the  road. 
Now  is  very  lame  all  the  time.  She  stands 
with  foot  pointed  ahead  and  toe  ou  ground 
sometimes.  I  have  tried  her  at  every 
point  from  withers  to  the  bottom  of  foot, 
but  cannot  make  her  flinch  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  when  striking  the  bottom  of  foot  with 
hammer,  and  am  not  sure  that  this  hurts 
her.  as  she  does  not  seem  to  flinch  much. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  h.  j. 

As  the  foot  is  pointed  forward  when 
she  stands  at  ease  the  foot  no  doubt  is 
the  seat  of  the  lameness,  and  rheumatism 
may  be  presen t,  provided  no  trace  of  a  nail 
prick  or  corn  can  be  found.  On  general 
principles  we  would  advise  you  to  clip  the 
hair  from  the  hoof-head  and  blister  the 
lioof-head  repeatedly  with  cerate  of  can- 
tha rides  rubbed  in  for  15  minutes.  Wash 
the  blister  off  in  three  days  and  repeat 
every  two  or  three  weeks  until  she  goes 
sound.  Remove  shoe  before  blistering  and 
let  her  have  a  month’s  rest  in  stable. 

a.  s.  A. 


Stiffnesa  of  Cow. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  Jersey  cow  that 
freshened  July  9,  and  did  well  in  all  re¬ 
spects  ;  until  yesterday  nothing  noticeable 
went  wrong  with  her.  I  saw  her  at  three 
p.  m.  when  she  seemed  to  be  all  right,  but 
when  driven  with  the  herd  at  6.30  she 
seemed  stiff,  and  when  lifting  hind  feet 
raised  them  very  high  thrusting  them  far 
forward ;  seemed  very  eager  to  eat,  biting 
it  dirt,  refuse  litter,  foul  weeds,  anything 
which  her  nose  touched,  for  she  could  not 
see  at  all,  and  had  to  be  forced  in  any  di¬ 
rection  which  she  was  wanted  to  take  in 
getting  her  to  the  stable.  Her  horns 
were  cold  to  her  head.  I  gave,  in  mess, 
a  large  dose  of  saltpetre  and  ginger  which 
she  refused,  and  seemed  utterly  bereft  of 
sense ;  weak,  once  falling,  but  got  up  with¬ 
out  aid.  She  ate  mess  and  hay  during 
night  and  seems  better  this  a.  m.,  but  little 
stiff  in  forelegs.  Milk  flow  has  not  lessened. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  remedy? 

New  York.  M.  o.  w. 

Lightning  stroke  sometimes  causes  such 
symptoms  as  you  describe,  or  they  might 
possibly  come  from  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs.  In  the  latter  trouble, 
however,  it  would  be  usual  for  the  milk 
flow  to  diminish.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
give  a  confident  opinion.  a.  8.  a. 


Broken  Wind. 

I  have  a  young  mhre  about  seven  years 
old  that  1  bought  about  15  months  ago. 
Whenever  she  is  worked  or  driven  (not 
hard,  either),  she  puffs  and  pants  very 
hard.  I  think  she  has  ever  since  I  have 
had  her,  though  more  noticeable  lately. 
Can  you  teli  me  the  cause  of  it  and  what 
can  be  done  to  cure  or  relieve  it? 

Connecticut.  e.  w.  h. 

The  mare  may  have  been  overheated  or 
she  may  be  afflicted  with  heaves  (broken 
wind).  Feed  wet  oat  straw  in  Winter  and 
grass  in  Summer  in  place  of  hay,  but  do 
not  feed  any  bulky  food  just  before  work, 
or  work  her  soon  after  a  meal.  If  she 
has  a  long,  coarse  coat  of  hair  clip  the 
hair  from  her  belly  to  a  line  with  breech¬ 
ing  and  breast  collar  straps  and  from  legs 
above  knees  and  hocks.  Carrots  would  he 
good  for  her,  and  also  allow  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  Give  the  drinking  water  before 
feeding.  See  that  the  collar  does  not  pinch. 

A.  s.  A. 


Mr.  Dairyman!  Never  before  have  conditions  been  more  fav- 
orable  for  big  dairy  profits.  Perhaps,  never  again  will  you  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  coin  money  from  your  cows.  Act  quick — 

I mjr  get  busy — “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  ’  Feed  prices  are  way 

W  down.  Right  NOW  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  make  big  money  —  push  your 
'  milk  production  to  the  limit  —  force  the  maximum  flow  from  every  cow  you  ow 
—  roll  in  the  dollars  while  you’ve  got  the  chance  —  it  may  not  last  long.  Here’s 
way  to  do  it  —  we’ve  proved  it — we’ll  prove  it  to  you 


Mix  three  parts  of 


Schumacher  Feed 


Ik  Wonderful  Milk-Making  Ration 


Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  a  better  combination  than  three  parts  Schumacher 
Feed  and  one  part  high  iprotein  concentrate.  It  is  simply  marvelous  how  cows 
a  relish  its  appetizing  qualities  and  how  it  increases  the  flow.  It  also  affords  that  a 
much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential.  jfl 
Cows  eat  it  eagerly— like  it— thrive  better  on  it — give  more  milk — keep  in  better  con-  dtt 

dition.  Composed  of  finely  ground  corn. oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  perfectly 
blended,  kiln-dried  and  scientifically  balanced — there’s  nothing  like  It  for  milk  produc- 
tion  when  used  as  above.  Nothing  that  can  touch  it,  price  considered.  You  certainly 
ought  to  try  it.  Even  alone  it  is  a  wonderful  feed,  and  at  the  prices  today,  you  can’t 
afford  to  feed  any  other.  At  your  dealer’s;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

>e  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

n.fmftigBPh*,  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


Never  Before !  Never  Again? 

£  Such  Bumper  Dairy  Profits.^  i 
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M  X  X_.  IL 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  or 
Health,  grades  B  and  C:  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  2.01  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.91. 
The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  follows:  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  nest  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


New  Jersey  Milk  News. 

Legislation  to  compel  the  use  of  refrig¬ 
erator  cars  in  the  transportation  of  milk 
will  be  asked  for  this  Winter  by  the  New 
Jersey  Health  Officers’  Association.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  is  now  getting  in¬ 
formation  throughout  the  State  regarding 
the  condition  of  milk  sold  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  is  also  making  inquiries  as  to 
local  ordinances  regarding  the  elimination 
of  tuberculous  cattle.  The  boards  of 
health  of  many  municipalities  have  taken 
rigorous  action  against  those  milk  dealers 
who  are  not  obeying  the  law  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  purchasing  and  distributing 
of  the  product.  Hereafter  they  will  not 
allow  milkmen  to  purchase  milk  from  dair¬ 
ies  condemned  by  the  State  authorities. 
Milk  dealers  are  making  considerable  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  law  requiring  all  milk  to 
be  pasteurized,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  have  it  rescinded.  The  State  sanitary 
inspectors  have  notified  milkmen  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  making  their  premises  sanitary. 
The  general  complaint  is  small  air  space 
and  lack  of  windows  in  barns,  and  the 
scattering  of  manure  too  closely  to  wells. 
The  wetting  of  the  fingers  with  milk  from 
the  pail  in  use  has  also  been  tabooed. 

William  L.  Wandron,  State  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  is  making  a  vigor¬ 
ous  crusade  against  dealers  who  sell  milk 
and  cream  by  the  “bottle.”  He  has  found 
that  there  were  thousands  of  bottles  in  use 
which  were  from  one  to  eight  ounces  short 
on  the  quart.  In  many  instances,  the  milk 
and  cream  was  sold  by  the  “bottle,”  but 
the  average  purchaser  paid  the  price  of  a 
quart  and  bought  the  bottle  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  contained  that  quan¬ 
tity.  As  a  result,  milk  dealers  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  sell  milk  and  cream  by 
the  “bottle,”  but  are  required  to  sell  these 
commodities  in  bottles  of  standard  capacity. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers’  Association  has  filed  the 
wholesale  price  of  milk  at  five  cents  per 
quart  until  further  notice. 


The  Price  of  Milk. 

The  cause  for  the  low  price  for  milk  the 
coming  Winter,  as  recently  announced,  has 
been  variously  stated.  I  have  not  talked 
with  a  manager  of  a  creamery  yet  who 

did  not  say  that  he  is  surprised  that  the 

price  is  no  higher,  but  he  goes  on  to  state 
reasons  for  it  all  the  same.  In  the  first 
place  he  says  that  the  city  managers  have 
all  the  advantage  of  facts  for  determining 
the  probable  production  and  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  city.  He  practically  admits 
that  the  company  can  pay  more  if  they 
think  it  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  milk. 

Most  of  them  say  that  the  price  will  most 

likely  be  advanced  some  months  unless 
the  price  of  feeds  is  dropped.  He  quotes 
the  Government  bulletins  to  show  that  the 
grain  crops  are  large  and  that  feed  prices 
must  go  lower.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
that  feeds  will  be  low  enough  so  that 
farmers  can  possibly  make  milk  at  the 
prices  announced  by  the  dealers.  They 
say  that  the  amount  of  butter  in  storage 
is  large  and  that  its  price  will  remain  low. 
This  will  tend  to  throw  more  milk  into 
the  “liquid”  market  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  companies  can 
get  all  the  milk  they  want  at  the  prices 
already  announced.  He  is  very  likely  to 
say  that  the  result  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  will  make  some  difference  with  busi¬ 
ness,  although  he  is  slow  to  give  any  proof 
of  this  observation.  The  milk  trade  is 
said  to  be  very  sensitive  to  any  change 
in  business  conditions.  The  price  of  feeds 
and  business  conditions  are  the  usual  rea¬ 
sons  submitted.  At  the  same  time  several 
concerns  are  erecting  new  creameries  and 
buying  old  ones.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Borden  company.  I  was  told  to-day 
of  four  or  five  new  stations  that  they  are 
taking  on  at  the  present  time.  Besides 
that  they  are  converting  their  old  con- 
denseries  into  shipping  stations  and  are 
looking  for  locations  further  away  to  use 
for  condensing.  Their  trade  is  increasing 
very  greatly.  With  the  demand  for  milk 
and  the  undisputed  shrinkage  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
keep  the  price  of  milk  down  so  low.  The 
Bordens,  at  least,  and  I  think  others  of 
the  big  milk  concerns,  are  engaging  in  the 
retail  business  in  other  cities.  The  big 
concerns  are  not  losing  control  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  any  means.  h.  h.  l. 


THE  ERIE  COUNTY  MILK  ASSOCIATION. 

PART  I. 

“You  can  get  the  finest  ice  cream  in 
Erie  if  you  go  to  the  Erie  County  Milk 
Association,”  was  the  remark  of  an  Erie 
County  farmer  to  the  writer  a  few  days 
ago.  “For  a  dime  you  can  get  about  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  you  can  depend  on  if 
being  good,  wholesome  and  sanitary.” 

“Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has  the  best  milk 
supply  in  the  United  States,  the  customers 
are  served  promptly,  they  are  insured  pure 
and  fresh  milk,  and  they  are  getting  it  at 
a  lower  figure  than  other  cities  of  a  similar 
size,”  was  a  remark  made  by  one  familiar 
with  milk  problems. 

This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  Erie  County  Milk  Association,  an 
organization  strictly  of  farmers.  The  as¬ 
sociation  was  promoted  by  farmers,  the 
stock  is  held  by  farmers,  and  when  a 
stockholder  dies,  the  stock  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  or  turned  over  to 
the  association.  Business  men  have  tried 
to  buy  shares,  but  the  members  of  the 
association  are  so  firmly  bound  by  charter 
and  by  loyalty  to  the  organization'  that  not 
a  single  share,  up  to  the  present,  can  be 
secured  from  the  rightful  holders,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Erie  County. 


“IIow  were  you  able  to  hold  the  mem¬ 
bers  together?”  was  the  query  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  put  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  T.  D.  Willis,  himself  a  business 
farmer,  and  the  man  who  has  steered  the 
association  through  periods  of  reverses, 
until  it  is  now  standing  on  firm  footing. 

“We  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia  at  first,  and  when  we  acquired 
real  estate,  again  under  the  laws  of  our 
own  State.  We  bound  one  another  hand 
and  foot  to  stand  by  the  proposition,  and 
we  went  at  it  with  the  determination  to 
see  it  through.  At  first  we  were  viewed 
as  experimenters.  People  pointed  their 
fingers  at  us  derisively,  saying  that  ours 
would  be  a  short-lived  affair,  for  all  farmer 
attempts  at  co-operation  fall  down  sooner 
or  later.  Our  charter  held  us  together  in 
the  early  years  when  we  had  to  fight  for  a 
footing.  We  had  to  fight  the  labor  unions. 
They  thought  we  had  organized  a  trust, 
and  we  were  going  to  boost  the  milk  prices 
to  prohibitive  figures. 

“Popular  sentiment  swung  in  line  with 
that  of  the  labor  unions,  and  it  was  against 
us.  It  seemed  that  everyone  viewed  us  as 
robbers  trying  to  play  the  hold-up  game 
on  the  people  of  Erie.  The  independent 
milkmen  posed  on  the  popular  side  and 
endeavored  to  impress  on  customers  that 
he  was  their  sole  protection  from  the  trust 
octopus. 

“You  ask  how  we  came  to  organize,” 
suggested  Mr.  Willis.  “It  was  13  years 
ago.  There  were  between  60  and  70  routes 
distributing  milk  throughout  the  city.  Each 
route  represented  a  dairy  of  from  a  half 
a  dozen  to  as  many  as  20  cows.  Distribu¬ 
tion  was  poor.  Routes  overlapped  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  places  throughout  the  city.  They 
were  conducted  by  the  farmer,  who  was 
obliged  to  have  a  man  and  team  tied  up 
practically  all  day,  and  at  that  a  man  was 
doing  well  to  distribute  200  quarts.  In 
many  blocks  in  the  residence  section  only 
one  quart  of  milk  might  be  left,  and  it 
seemed  that  each  route  covered  the  entire 
city. 

“There  was  an  economic  loss  in  this,” 
continued  Mr.  Willis.  "The  customer  had 
to  meet  the  farmer  half  way  in  bearing 
this  burden,  and  had  the  old  method  of 
distribution  been  continued*  milk  could 
not  have  been  sold  in  the  city  with  the 
same  degree  of  profit  to  the  farmer  at  12 
cents  that  it  is  now  at  seven.  We  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  all  losing  money  ;  we  were 
growing  dissatisfied  with  dairying  as  an 
occupation,  and  united  action  was  the 
shortest  road  to  recovery.  When  we  in¬ 
corporated  we  took  a  determined  stand  to 
make  the  proposition  a  winner,  and  then 
went  after  it.  First  we  mapped  out  Erie. 
We  eliminated  about  50  routes,  leaving  only 
a  score  to  cover  the  city.  Probably  to 
the  total  number  of  members  who  went 
into  the  association,  which  was  about  65, 
this  one  proposition  saved  over  $200  daily 
in  co'ld  cash.  The  customer  in  turn  was 
benefited  by  a  better  grade  of  milk, 
prompter  deliveries,  and  could  ask  for  a 
greater  variety  of  dairy  products  from  the 
milkman.  We  insisted  that  each  member 
should  maintain  sanitary  barns,  and  use 
all  possible  precautions  in  handling  his 
milk,  and  in  this  way  our  product  has 
become  much  better  than  in  the  old  days 
of  the  individual  delivery  system.  We 
now  supply  our  customers  a*  better  test 
than  the  city  demands.  The  city  fathers 
have  asked  for  a  3.2  per  cent  test,  and  we 
are  giving  from  3.5  to  four  per  cent. 

“We  are  able  to  furnish  from  the  de¬ 
livery  wagon  butter,  cheese,  Dutch  cheese 
and  cream,  as  well  as  milk,  and  during  the 
Summer  we  have  a  special  delivery  for  ice 
cream.  Under  the  old  regime,  only  milk 
could  be  delivered,  and  occasionally  butter¬ 
milk  and  sour  milk  when  ordered  a  day 
or  two  ahead  of  time,  but  our  system  pro¬ 
vides  that  these  products  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  direct  from 
the  wagon.  Our  milk  reaches  the  last  cus¬ 
tomer  on  the  route  just  as  fresh  as  to  the 
first  one.  We  have  every  modern  appli¬ 
ance  in  our  new  headquarters  to  care  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Our  men 
usually  get  through  their  routes  by  noon, 
some  are  out  as  late  as  two  o'clock,  and 
the  men  are  delivering  three  times  as  much 
as  formerly.  Several  of  our  employes  are 
delivering  750  quarts  daily,  besides  hand¬ 
ling  a  vast  amount  of  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

“What  proposition  did  the  association  in 
its  formative  period  make  to  prospective 
members?” 

“Each  farmer  turned  over  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  his  route  and  in  return  received  $3 
in  stock  for  each  quart  of  milk  distributed. 
For  instance,  if  his  normal  output  was  200 
quarts  daily,  he  received  $600  in  stock, 
or  12  shares  at  $50  each,  which  was  par 
value  on  our  stock  at  the  time  of  or¬ 
ganization.  If  the  farmer  delivered  210 
quarts,  which  would  give  him  an  allowance 
of  $630,  he  would  either  pay  us  $20  more 
and  receive  another  share,  or  we  would 
pay  him  $30,  leaving  him  even.  We  pur¬ 
chased  all  horses,  wagons  and  equipment 
we  possibly  could  buy  from  members,  and 
of  course  had  to  add  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds,  which  would  run  into 
money  rapidly.  But  as  farmers  generally 
do,  we  went  slqw.  We  made  our  associa¬ 
tion  pay  its  way  as  much  as  we  could. 
However,  in  those  early  days  we  were 
forced  to  declare  an  assessment  of  15  per 
cent  to  tide  us  over  emergencies.  This  also 
paid  for  a  large  boiler,  and  the  necessary 
expense  required  in  renting  quarters  in  the 
old  market  house  and  for  stable  room. 

“Our  space  was  small,  and  as  we  look 
back  at  those  days,  it  surprises  us  that  we 
weathered  our  hardships  as  well  as  we 
did.  On  the  day  the  system  was  to  go  in 
operation  everything  seemed  against  us.  It 
was  a  dreary  December  day.  Rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  men  did  not  know  the 
streets,  and  by  night  we  all  felt  pretty 
well  discouraged..  We  tried  to  smile  when 
the  kicks  came  in,  but  things  went  along 
better  the  next  day,  and  when  the  weather 
brightened  and  the  boys  got  well  in  the 
harness,  we  then  saw  that  we  were  on 
the  right  track,  and  it  did  not  take  more 
than  a  week  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
either.  However,  we  learned  that  the 
matter  of  mapping  out  the  city  and  estab¬ 
lishing  new  routes  was  not  the  wisest  move, 
and  would  suggest  to  associations  in  the 
process  of  formation  that  old  routes  should 
be  combined,  the  shorter  ones  eliminated, 
and  the  matter  of  routing  the  city  should 
be  developed,  instead  of  right-about-faced. 

w.  j. 


Factory  Prices  for  the  Asking- 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


CDErr  f  I  'HE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of- 

I.  .  ■  fered  at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead  I 

engine  the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the  I 

Book  A  y  highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what  I 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county.  I 

Our  Gas  WeBE  Saves  You  Many  DoBIars  More 

r  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who  I 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing.  I 
You  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte  I 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts  I 
f  gasoline  bills  in  kalf—r&ys,  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

Every  part  guaranteed  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too.  I 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  V/z  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10°/o  overload.  1 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.  We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember, it’syourfirst 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.  Mention  size| 

|  needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once.  | 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

■18920akland  Ave, 


SELF-RAISING  GATES 

Protect  your  stock  as  no  other  gates 
will.  No  chance  to  break  through 
and  get  tangled  up. 

Ihose  big,  massive  frames  and 
the  all  No.  9  wire  filling  stand  all 
shocks. 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED  THROUGHOUT— 

a  rust  proof  coat.  No  paint 
on  the  Peerless. 

Fully  described  in  our  72 
page  free  Fence  and  Gate 
catalog.  Send  for  it. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co., 

215  Mich.  St.  Adrian,  Mich/ 


Mss* 


THE  BALDWIN  LAMP 

Projects  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  teet.  Hums  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  oz.;  height,  3%  in.  No. 

oil,  800  tor  glttBB.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple. 
Fifty  hours’  light  oosts  25c.  Ideal  for  Night 
Fishing,  Trapping  ,  Hunting,  Driving,  or  for 
working  about  the  farm  or  machinery.  Write 
today  for  Free  Catalogue, 

JOII.Y  SIMMONS  CO. 

150  Leonard  Street  New  York  City 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


"flew  e/foUand* 

Stone  Crustier 

roads  concrete  sidewalks,  stable  floors, 
ouehs  etc*,  whl  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
Xe  of  your  property.  New  Holland  Stone 
Crushers  are  powerful,  rigid,  easy  and  cheap  to 
Derate  Will  pulverize  all  stone  for  your  own 
se— crush stone  for  your  neighbors  and  town^ 
hip  and  make  big  money.  Whole  Free 
nonth’s  trial  free.  Write  for  30  days  I 

atalog  and  low  prices.  ,  /i'ptSn i...  trial! 

IE  W  HOLLAND 
iIACHINEC 
lox  41  ,New 
lolland, 


All  Sizes  of  Heavy  Duty  Farm  Engines 

THE  ONLY  THING  IN  WINTER 

“Gentlemen : 

TlieTH.l’.  ‘NEW-WAY’  Twin  Cylinder,  purchased 
of  you  in  1909  has  given  the  best  of  satisfaction,  have 

had  it  nearly  three 
years  and  have  had  no 
trouble  with  it  at  all. 

It  sets  on  the  floor 
and  sets  still  under 
the  heaviest  load,  re¬ 
quiring  no  bolting 
down  to  keep  it  from 
jumping  all  over  the 
lloor.  -I  consider  it 
the  only  thing  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter,  no 
water  to  bother  with, 
jno  frozen  and  bursted 
jackets  or  ruined 
cylinders.  It  also 
starts  much  easier  in 
cold  weather. 

There  are  cheaper 
engines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  trouble  can  al¬ 
ways  he  bought  cheaply.  EayFoulding,  Java,  N.Y.’> 

for^catalou  TziH?wWaY Mora* COKPUff 

No.  5  '  -----  " - -  tre  * 
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The 
SURE 
Power 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for  _ 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
™  rlle*  buy  a  power  outfit  ol  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
28t,  Springfield. 


(, Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 
For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING  (Xcwt$ar 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
CDCC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
mtE  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend.lnd. 


Cement  Book  Free 


“The  Modern  Farmer” — showing  in  detail  over 
20  different  practical  ways  to  improve  your  farm 
by  using  concrete.  Wise  farmers  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  concrete  as  a  building  material. 
It  saves  money — is  easy  to  handle  —  lasts  forever. 

And  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  has  proved  itself  the 
best  Cement  for  making  concrete — ’Strongest,  most 
uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  LEHIGH. 

Send  now  for  “The  Modern  Farmer”  to 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  3898,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(U  Mills— 11. 000,000  Barrels 
Capacity) 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  first  international  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  closed  Thursday,  October  31,  and  the 
second  contest  began  November  1.  The 
first  contest  has  been  a  great  success  from 
every  point  of  view  ;  it  has  stimulated  an 
interest  not  only  in  poultry-keeping  itself, 
but  among  poultrymen  an  Interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  better  laying  fowls,  and  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  with  proper  care  the 
tenderest  breeds  can  be  kept  in  this  severe 
and  changeable  New  England  climate  in 
open-front  houses,  night  'and  day,  with 
too  few  birds  in  a  house  for  their  body 
heat  to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  house. 
The  fact  that  only  17  birds  have  died  iu  a 
year,  less  than  3.5  per  cent,  shows  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  healthfulness  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  as  well  as  the  splendid  care  and 
proper  feeding  which  the  fowls  had.  In 
the  old  times  the  estimated  death  rate 
was  10  per  cent.  This  contest  has  also 
proven  that  there  are  some  families  or 
strains  in  nearly  every  breed  which  are 
much  better  layers  than  others  of  the  same 
breed,  so  it  is  not  wise  for  a  man  to  con¬ 
demn  a  breed  simply  because  the  birds  he 
has  are  not  good  producers.  I  have  known 
of  men  who  would  not  keep  Rhode  Island 
Reds  because  they  were  such  poor  layers ; 
and  other  men  who  would  not  keep  any 
other  kind  because  the  Reds  were  such 
extra  good  layers,  and  each  was  speaking 
from  personal  experience. 

F.  G.  Yost  of  Pennsylvania  wins  the  con¬ 
test,  his  White  Leghorns  having  laid  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  during  the  year, 
viz.,  1.071.  This  is  an  average  of  214.2 
eggs  for  each  bird  in  the  pen.  Mr.  Yost 
wins  a  silver  cup  valued  at  $100,  donated 
by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  a 
silver  cup  of  the  same  value,  donated  by 
the  American  Poultry  Journal  of  Chicago, 
cash  $50  from  the  competition  fund,  a 
Buckeye  incubator,  a  non-freezing  drinking 
fountain,  and  a  silver  cup  donated  by  the 
Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  not  to  mention  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Canadian  White  Wyandottes  of 
Beulah  Farm,  Ontario,  tried  hard  to  over¬ 
take  and  pass  the  leaders ;  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  contest  every  one  of  the 
Wyandottes  was  laying,  while  some  of  the 
White  Leghorns  had  stopped  and  were 
molting.  They  nearly  succeeded,  cutting 
down  the  lead  of  the  White  Leghorns  until 
at  the  close  there  was  a  difference  of  ouly 
two  eggs. 

The  total  scores  for  the  year  are  as 


follows : 

F.  G.  Yost,  White  Leghorns .  1,071 

Beulah  Farm,  White  Wyandottes....  1,009 
Marwood  Farm,  White  Leghorns....  1,042 
Thomas  Barron,  White  Leghorns.  .  .  .  982 

Toms  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns.  973 
Frederick  Peasley,  White  Leghorns. .  970 

Cullencross  Farm,  White  Leghorns.  .  970 

Susie  Abbott,  White  Leghorns .  942 

White  Rose  Farm,  White  Leghorns..  918 
George  II.  Schmidt,  Buff  Leghorns..  947 
A.  P.  Ilillhouse,  Brown  Leghorns...  907 

H.  P.  Doming,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  930 

Mrs.  Harris  Lehman,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  903 
W.  B.  Candee,  White  Wyandottes..  955 

R.  J.  Walden,  Barred  Rocks .  925 

Hans  Lobert,  White  P.  Rocks .  901 


Individual  scores  cannot  be  accurately 
told  because  of  the  number  of  eggs  that  are 
laid  in  the  litter,  or  at  night  on  the 
droppings  boards  ;  only  those  found  in  the 
nest  with  the  hen  can  be  recorded.  Iu 
some  pens  from  30  to  50  eggs  have  been 
found  in  the  litter  or  outside  the  trap 
nests.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  of  the  five  hens  in  the  pen  should 
be  credited  with  these  eggs.  But  so  far  as 
the  record  shows,  the  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullet  No.  4.  entered  by  Mrs.  Harris 
Lehman  of  Kentucky,  laid  254  eggs,  being 
the  highest  individual  score.  If  Mrs.  Leh¬ 
man  will  mate  this  pullet  to  its  sire,  thus 
intensifying  its  qualities,  the  cockerels  bred 
from  that  mating  ought  to  be  worth  big 
money  for  breeders  for  foundation  stock. 
The  laying  of  the  English  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  deserves  special  mention ;  they 
were  put  out  of  the  race  by  the  death  of 
two  of  their  number,  but  until  then  and 
for  some  time  after  they  led  all  the  pens 
in  total  number  of  eggs  laid.  Mr.  Barron 
has  entered  another  pen  in  this  second 
contest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  have  a  fair  chance  this  time.  Most 
of  us  want  to  see  American  birds  win ; 
but  we  want  them  to  win  fairly  and  on 
their  actual  performance,  or  not  at  all. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


GUINEAS  AND  GEESE. 

I  always  knew  that  Guineas  would  take 
care  of  themselves  and  roam  over  the 
plantation.  Ours  used  to  make  nests,  lay, 
hatch  and  come .  up  to  the  barn  to  pick 
up  grain,  fatten  and  be  ready  for  the 
table  any  month  of  the  year.  They  lay 
more  eggs  between  sittings  than  any  other 
domestic  fowl  in  existence.  Guinea  eggs 
keep  better  and  carry  more  safely  than 
hen  eggs  on  account  of  the  shells  being 
so  hard.  The  breast  feathers  are  thick 
and  fine.  There  is  very  little  quill ;  they 
are  as  Huffy  and  soft  as  the  down  of  the 
wild  daek  or  goose.  All  this  I  knew  on 
the  old  cotton  plantation  in  my  early  life. 
But  I  did  not  know  that  a  farm  in  the 
Middle  West  could  be  stocked  with  Guineas 
and  geese  at  largo  profit,  where  there  were 
no  sheds,  roosts  or  houses  convenient,  and 
no  time  from  clearing  up  new  ground  and 
building  the  home  the  first  year  to  build 
chicken  houses  and  sheds.  The  farm  was 
heavily  timbered.  About  one-third  of  160 
acres  was  cleared  and  the  house,  barn  and 
cistern  built,  with  other  conveniences.  The 
elderly  lady  of  the  house  had  been  a 
pioneer  settler  in  another  part  of  the 
world  and  it  was  by  her  advice  that  her 
son  and  daughter  bought  30  Guineas  and 
20  geese,  and  turned  them  loose. 

There  was  a  broad  stream  of  deep  water 
for  the  geese  and  plenty  of  green  grass  and 
herbage.  There  was  wide  range  for  the 
Guineas.  The  first  day  they  were  turned 
out,  both  Guineas  and  geese  were  fed 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  grove  back  of  the 
house.  About  sunset  they  came  back  and 
were  fed  again.  Planks  and  strips  were 
tilted  against  the  largest  tree  and  the 
Guineas  went  up  to  roost.  The  geese 
squatted  around  on  the  grassy  ground  of 


the  grove.  Regularly,  night  and  morning, 
grain,  cracked  corn  and  kitchen  leavings 
were.  scattered  in  straw  all  around  the 
roosting  place,  so  the  Guineas  and  geese 
kept  tame.  Guineas  make  a  loud  “pot 
rack”  or  cackle  when  they  lay.  They  in¬ 
variably  run  some  distance  from  the  nest 
and  then  call  their  “pot  rack  !”'  The  trail 
through  the  grass  and  weeds  is  easy  to  find 
to  the  nest.  When  the  nests  were  full,  a 
long-handled  spoon  was  used  to  take  out 
the  eggs,  one  by  one,  leaving  a  few  in 
every  nest.  If  allowed.  Guineas  will  sit  on 
more  eggs  than  they  can  cover,  but  when 
sitting  time  comes,  15  eggs  make  a  sitting. 
Geese  make  their  own  nests  not  far  from 
the  water,  and  there  is  no  need  to  disturb 
their  eggs,  as  they  lay  just  so  many  and 
no  more  to  sit.  As  wild  as  Guineas  are, 
they  take  good  care  of  their  young,  and  no 
younglings  of  the  poultry  yard  understand 
self-preservation  like  young  Guineas.  They 
are  the  fleetest  little  things  that  ever  run 
through  the  grass  and  hide  behind  weeds, 
dead  leaves,  or  flatten  themselves  to  the 
ground.  Guineas  and  geese  both  have  a 
natural  way  of  defending  themselves  from 
wild  animals  or  vermin  of  any  kind.  It  is 
by  their  remarkable  wakefulness  and  the 
terrific  clatter  they  make.  Rome  was  saved 
by  the  quacking  of  geese  when  the  guards 
slept.  I  know  a  ranchman  out  West  that 
had  a  turkey  ranch.  He  slept  under  a 
tent,  with  loaded  gun  and  a  watchdog,  to 
protect  the  turkeys  from  coyotes,  till  he 
happened  to  get  a  flock  of  Guineas,  turned 
loose  with  the  turkeys.  After  that  the 
coyotes  made  themselves  scarce.  The 
Guineas  scented  them  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  before  a  coyote  could  enter 
the  turkey  lot,  began  their  din  and  clamor. 
They  are  as  good  as  watchdogs  to  protect 
themselves  and  other  poultry.  Guinea  meat 
is  dark,  but  sweet  and  tefider.  Young 
geese  make  as  good  eating  as  turkey,  but 
all  old  geese  should  be  kept  for  propagating 
young  and  for  their  feathers,  as  their  flesh 
is  tough.  The  Jewish  families  buy  geese 
in  preference  to  turkeys,  and  the  Jews  are 
liberal  patrons  of  the  market.  Guineas 
and  geese  have  the  proverbial  good  health 
of  wild  fowls  beyond  any  other  domestic 
poultry.  Guineas  lay  50,  60  and  frequently 
more  eggs  before  they  sit.  It  takes  three 
Guinea  eggs  in  cookery*  to  balance  two 
hen  eggs.  g.  t.  d. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

Indian  Runner  ducks  have  been  greatly 
boomed  in  recent  years  as  layers,  but  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  their  superiority  over  Pekins  in 
that  respect  are  as  yet  far ‘from  unanimous. 
At  the  Skinner  Poultry  Farm  in  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  400  to  500  Pekins  were 
kept  as  layers,  and  averaged  from  130  to  150 
eggs  each  per  year  over  a  series  of  some 
10  or  12  years.  In  their  opinion,  Indian 
Runners  will  do  no  better  in  equally  large 
flocks.  As  to  the  profitableness  of  duck 
raising  compared  with  hens,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  fair  comparison.  The  two  lines 
of  poultry  culture  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
no  one  should  think  of  going  into  duck 
raising  on  a  large  scale  until  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  this  branch  of  the 
business  by  observation  and  experience  on 
a  successful  plant.  To  a  man  without 
special  training  in  the  work  the  chances 
of  success  are,  in  my  opinion,  greater  with 
hens  than  with  ducks.  m.  b.  d. 


Sprouting  Oats. 

We  think  our  method  of  sprouting  oats 
more  convenient  than  those  outlined  iu 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Quantities  given  were  suf¬ 
ficient  for  20  hens  last  Winter ;  this  year 
we  shall  double  the  recipe  for  45  hens. 

Place  four  quarts  dry  oats  in  six-quart 
pail,  fill  with  warm  water,  cover,  and  set 
behind  the  stove  for  12  or  18  hours.  Drain 
by  holding  the  cover  in  place  (it  should 
fit  closely  enough  to  retain  the  oats)  and 
inverting  the  pail.  When  drained  place 
behind  stove  again,  keeping  covered  to 
prevent  oats  drying  out.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  oats  will  fill  the  pail  and  begin 
to  mat  together.  While  it  is  yet  possible 
to  pull  them  apart,  take  the  oats  into  the 
cellar  and  transfer  to  a  tub,  mortar  box 
or  anything  that  will  hold  oats.  Keep 
them  damp,  by  moistening  with  warm 
water,  shaking  well  each  day  and  turning, 
so  they  do  not  become  matted.  Begin  to 
feed  when  the  thick  leaf  sprout  is  about 
one-half  inch  long,  using  1%  to  two  quarts 
at  noon.  This  plan  was  satisfactory  in  an 
unheated  cellar,  temperature  48  degrees  in 
cold  weather.  a.  g.  m. 

Ohio. 


Ailing  Cockerel. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  that  a  cock¬ 
erel  in  my  flock  of  chickens  seemed  to  have 
a  very  bad  cold,  and  when  lie  tried  to 
crow  he  could  scarcely  make  a  sound. 
Later  he  acted  droopy  at  times,  and  finally 
I  decided  to  kill  him.  I  did  so  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  was  a  large  sac  in  his 
chest.  The  sac  was  located  just  over  the 
crop,  but  not  connected  with  it.  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  this  sac  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  a  greenish  liquid  and  a  greenish  jelly- 
like  substance.  In  all  there  must  have 
been  nearly  a  small  cupful.  I  have  looked 
in  two  or  three  poultry  books,  but  don’t 
find  any  disease  that  fills  this  description, 
and  I  write  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  enlighten  me  as  to  what  ailed  my 
bird.  h.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  cockerel  was  probably  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  due  either  to  exposure,  to  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  dust  or  vapor,  to 
contagious  catarrh  or  roup,  to  tuberculosis, 
to  the  presence  of  gape  worms,  or  that  of 
a  parasitic  fungus  known  as  the  aspergillus. 
Bronchitis  from  some  of  these  causes,  such 
as  roup,  is  contagious ;  if  due  to  any  of 
the  non-contagious  causes  mentioned,  its 
presence  in  other  members  of  the  flock  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  exposure  to  similar 
conditions.  The  lungs  of  fowls  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  they  connect  directly  by 
extension  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  nine 
large  air  sacs  contained  within  the  body, 
and  forming  part  of  the  respiratory  appa¬ 
ratus.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  may  extend  to  that 
of  these  air  sacs  and  cause  an  exudation 
of  fluid  such  as  you  found  upon  your  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  The  remedy  for  this 
condition  is,  obviously,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  bronchitis  in  any  given  case, 
and  remove  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Six  Rhode  Isi.axd  Reds. — I  put  six  It. 
C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  a  coop  20  inches 
high  and  three  by  nine  rent  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1911.  At  that  time  one 
pullet  was  laying,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  all  were  laying.  By  the  1st  of 
February  they  had  laid  335  eggs,  and  by 
the  1st  of  April  had  increased  that  number 
to  552  eggs.  I  then  took  out  one  pullet, 
as  they  were  too  crowded.  For  the  next 
seven  months  they  laid  717  eggs,  and  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  they  were  confined  in  the 
same  coop.  During  the  first  three  months 
the  eggs  were  worth  45  cons  per  dozen, 
the  next  three,  30.  and  in  the  Summer 
from  23  to  35  cents.  I  used  about  300 
eggs  for  setting.  From  these  I  got  150 
pullets  and  am  getting  four  and  five  eggs 
a  day.  I  have  sold  83  young  chickens, 
amounting  to  $58.41.  I  have  12  roosters 
on  hand  and  have  gathered  to  date  150 
pullets’  eggs.  They  laid  their  first  eggs 
on  he  17th  of  August.  I  would  not  take 
$300  for  the  pullets.  I  merely  give  you 
the  facts,  you  can  figure  as  you  think 
best,  but  I  can  see  no  chance  of  any  cows 
earning  more  profit  than  those  five  pullets. 

Fairport,  N.  Y.  h.  f.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


START  A  CENTRAL 
CUSTOM  HATCHERY 


FOUR  COMPARTMENT,  1,200  EGG  SIZE  CANDEE 

A  CUSTOM  HATCHERY  is  just  as  necessary 
as  a  creamery  or  grist  mill.  The  only 
equipment  needed  is  a  clean  cellar  and  a 

CANDEE  SECTIONAL  INCUBATOR 

A  man  or  woman  can  run  it  and  make  good 
money.  Write  for  our  free  Custom  Hatching 
Booklet,  which  explains  it  all. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


For  a  short  lime  only,  we  are  offering 
a  full  three  months’  subscription  to 


KIMBALL’S 
DAIRY  FARMER 

(or  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

Think  of  it  I  Six  big  issues  of  the  BEST  dairy  paper 
in  the  country.  20U  pages  of  live  dairy  literature  by 
prominent  authorities.  Van  Pelt,  the  cow  judge  and 
dairy  authority,  writes  exclusively  for  KIMBALL’S 
Kimbail's  Dairy  Farmer  is  the  leading  dairy  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  r  ad  by  1 00,000  dairymen.  It  will  keep 
youright  up  to  the  minute  in  your  profession.  Better 
than  a  book,  because  always  up  to  date.  It  comes 
every  fifteen  days.  You  don't  get  tired  of  Kimball's 
Dairy  Farmer. 

Send  10c  in  Stamps  or  Coin  To-day 

KIMBALL’S  DAIRY  FARMER 
Box  A  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DeArmon  Automatic 
TRAP  NEST 

Make  Your  Own  Trap  Nests 

Fnr  $1  00  wi"  mai'  von 
ror  »i.uu  b ,  u e  )irtnt 

drawings  and  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making  an  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable  Trap  Nest, 
that  is  both  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Geo.  W.  DeArmon,  911 
W. Superior  Ave.,  Dayton,!). 


The  S.G.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

thnt  I  entered  in  the 

EGG  CONTEST 

at  Storrs  win  FIRST  PLAGE 

for  they  breed  with  an  average  of  172  eggs  and 
are  mated  in  a  special  pen  for  the  season.  All 
but  45  eggs  from  this  pen  for  sale. 

O.  WILSON,  N.  Carlisle,  W.  Va. 


I  IGHT  BRAHMAS— April  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Yearl- 
•-  ing  trio  $5.00.  Splendid,  Northern-bred,  farm- 
raised;  bargains.  H.  P.  COPELAND,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


DARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  at 

D  Farmers'  prices.  Write  G.  F,  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Prevent  Roup 


colds,  catarrh  and  similar  ailments " 
from  ruining  your  Hook. 

Roup  Cure 

prevents  and  cures.  Use  it.  Keep 
your  birds  well  and  productive. 

25c,  50c,  $1. 

“Your  money  back  if  it  fails.*' 

Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
At  dealers  everywhere,  or 
...  PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
.•Philadelphia,  Chicago 


160-page 
Poultry  Book 
4c  by  mail. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  SO  much  money  lost.  Hop  that  liaik  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can't  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  01  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
■Write  ns  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Stroet  New  York 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  i  — 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  lm£d!I  Bone  Gutter 

Cute  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  In  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 

V.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  MassJ 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Aslc  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

—“NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years 
of  hig-h-class  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
OUR  SPECIALTY  pf  pf  pf 

■■■-"  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  —  ■  8 


EARLY  PULLETS  HENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHEMS,  PA 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  E very  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Flemington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

"IK  Selected  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
*  **  and  ICO  Clioice  Breeding  Hens,  one  and 

two  years  old.  One  of  the  best  laying  strains  in 
existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large  white  birds. 

J.  M.  CASE,  -  -  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARMER’S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
I  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Richland,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  I  red 
for  vigor.  Beared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Yorktunn,  N.  Y. 


—Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

RY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


POULTRYMEN 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTl 


White 


African  Guineas~^it,ier  ?ex  r2each- 


W.  WILBUR 


Eggs 

WALLACE, 


in  season. 

Sigel.  Pa. 


R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  funner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH.  Southold.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Have  a  few  choice  specimens  in  Cockerels  and  Pul¬ 
lets  to  spare.  The  best  I  ever  ral-ed. 

THE  FOUR  ACRES  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WHITE  EMDEIM  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D„  24,  Athens.  Pa. 


Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  CombReds 

are  bred  for  profit  and  pleasure.  High-class  breeding 
birds  bred  front  tested  layers.  Can  also  furnish  exit! 
bition  birds  for  any  show.  Every  bird  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y 


Purebred  Poultry,  Light  Brahmas 

White  and  Barred.  Plymouth  Rocks.  No  common 
birds.  In  trios  or  more-  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Fa 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Hens 

One  year  old.  Good  utility  stock.  $2.00  each.  No.  1 
Baldwin  Apples,  wrapped  in  paper,  $2.00  per  box. 
Green  Hubbard  Squash  $2.00  perbbl.  WESTWOOD 
FARM,  A.  K.  Heath,  Mgr.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons 

Prices  reasonable.  E.  VI.  SLATE,  So.  Hammond,  N.  Y 


Prize  Winning 

wards.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhodo 
Island  Reds,  Barted  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT  .  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearlings  cheaper 

taken  at  once.  F.  B.  GARNSEY,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Qfin  THOIIOUGHBR  El)  S.  C.  W.  LEG- 
000  HORN  PULLETS — Also  a  few  choice  April 
Cockerels.  Write  to  JOHN  L0RT0N  LEE,  Carmel.  New  York 


Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys 

from  prizewinners.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

In  time  of  trouble  we  turn  to  our  friends. 
Last  May  I  lost  a  case  of  eggs  in  transit 
and  have  been  trying  ever  since  to  collect, 
but  without  success.  I  am  sending  you 
United  States  Express  receipt,  claim  and 
correspondence  to  see  what  you  can  do  with 
it,  as  the  express  agent  does  not  answer 
my  letters.  I  dislike  to  trouble  you,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  get  it. 

_  Pennsylvania.  i.  L.  L. 

The  claim  was  settled  about  a  month 
after  it  was  sent  to  us.  Evidently  the 
express  company  hoped  to  tire  the  ship¬ 
per  out  and  thus  avoid  settling  the  claim. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  be  defeated  on  a 
just  claim  by  such  tactics.  The  amount 
involved  was  small,  but  it  is  the  same 
pleasure  to  see  justice  done  in  small 
transactions  as  though  a  large  amount 
were  at  stake. 

On  October  9  I  received  from  the  United 
States  Express  Company  a  refund  of  $2.50 
for  overcharge.  Thanks  to  you,  as  the 
agent  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the 
bill  settled.  He  had  three  months  at  it, 
and  you  only  required  30  days.  b.  w.  ii. 

New  York. 

This  was  for  an  overcharge  on  some 
egg  cases.  They  were  sent  prepaid,  and 
B.  W.  R.  was  obliged  to  pay  additional 
charges  before  he  could  lift  the  cases. 
He  was  advised  by  the  agent  to  pay  the 
charges  and  refund  would  be  made 
promptly.  Four  months  is  not  prompt. 
We  hope  the  new  system  of  colored 
labels  for  prepaid  shipments  will  do  away 
with  this  overcharge  error,  which  so 
frequently  occurs. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  I  enclose  a  letterhead?  The 
agent  that  is  selling  stock  makes  some  very 
great  predictions  of  what  the  company  is 
going  to  do  and  the  large  dividends  it  will 
pay.  I  have  no  money  to  invest,  and  if  I 
did  hav£,  good  land  notes  paying  8  per 
cent.,  would  be  good  enough  for  me ;  but  I 
want  to  know  to  protect  a  neighbor,  if 
possible,  who  is  about  to  invest  in  their 
stock.  TEXAS  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  letter  head  enclosed  was  one  of 
the  Columbian  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Predictions  of 
large  dividends  are  about  as  tangible  a 
commodity  as  we  have  ever  found  a 
stock-peddling  concern  or  their  agents 
to  offer.  They  expect  people  to  part 
with  their  hard-earned  savings  on  the 
strength  of  their  “predictions,”  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  so  many  people  do.  We 
see  from  the  subscriber’s  letter  that  he 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  fooled  on  this 
proposition  himself,  but  he  will  be  doing 
his  neighbors  a  service  if  he  can  per¬ 
suade  them  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

Though  a  minister,  and  not  a  farmer,  I 
have  been  an  interested  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  several  years,  and  value  it  highly. 

I  received  the  enclosed  in  this  morning’s 
mail,  and  thought  it  might  interest  you. 
The  copy  of  “Grateful  Reports’’  is  in  my 
waste  basket.  j.  H.  a. 

New  York. 

4 

The  above  letter  from  a  New  York 
State  clergyman  is  accompanied  by  a 
strong  appeal  from  Dr.  H.  Sanche  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  induce  him 
to  use  his  influence  with  his  parishion¬ 
ers  to  have  them  buy  the  “greatest  health 
invention  of  the  age” — Oxydonor.  The 
good  minister  is  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  a  share  of  the  spoils  in  the  way  of 
a  10  per  cent,  commission  on  the  sales 
made  to  persons  whose  names  may  be 
supplied  by  him.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  the  Oxydonor  people  have  mis¬ 
judged  the  character  and  gullibility  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  particular 
minister,  at  any  rate,  made  what  we 
consider  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
“Grateful  Reports.” 

On  October  22,  1910,  W.  P.  Rupert 
&  Son,  of  Seneca,  New  York,  sent  us  a 
note  dated  June  10,  1910,  for  the  amount 
of  $19.80,  which  was  given  them  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  nursery  stock  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Hancock,  of  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  In  his 
letter  ordering  these  goods  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  made  it  appear  that  he  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  credit.  Relying  upon  such 
representations  the  credit  was  given,  but 
when  the  note  fell  due  Mr.  Hancock 
neglected  or  refused  to  make  settle¬ 
ment,  and  has  not  done  so  since.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  set  up  the  claim 
that  the  trees  were  not  true  to  name 
and  were  diseased,  etc.  To  find  fault 
with  the  goods  when  the  time  of  settle¬ 
ment  came  due,  we  have  found  to  be  the 
custom  of  a  great  many  people  who 
wish  to  avoid  their  obligations,  and 
from  the  complaints  which  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  makes  against  several  reliable  nur¬ 
sery  houses,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  his  complaint  is  inspired  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  payment.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  have  a  case  where  we  feel  that 
the  subscriber  is  endeavoring  to  take 
any  advantage  of  an  advertiser  or  any 
other  business  house.  We  are  giving 
our  readers  the  history  of  this  case  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  will  not  up¬ 
hold  the  wrong  contention  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  any  sooner  than  we  would  an 


advertiser,  and  furthermore,  we  wish  to 
give  other  advertisers  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  this  reliable  nursery  house. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  write  you 
that  the  United  States  Express  Company 
have  made  good  their  promise,  and  I  now 
have  the  amount  due  me.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  effort  you  have  put  forth  in 
procuring  it.  Under  all  the  attending  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  complications,  and 
taking  the  matter  up  as  you  have  for  us 
through  your  paper,  the  trouble  this  small 
matter  has  caused  you  seemed  more  than 
we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  thank  you 
very  much.  If  the  good  wishes  of  a 
stranger  amount  to  anything  at  all  you 
certainly  have  my  wishes  for  your  success. 

New  York.  '  mrs.  f.  c.  j. 

Eggs  were  lost  and  broken  in  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  May  10,  1911.  In  May,  1912,  the 
United  States  Express  Co.  advised  us 
they  had  paid  the  claim.  The  voucher 
was  never  received  by  the  shipper.  We 
took  it  up  further,  and  after  some  two 
months  the  express  company  reported 
they  had  made  payment  to  the  party  to 
whom  the  eggs  were  shipped.  We  pro¬ 
tested  that  the  shipper  entered  the  claim 
and  was  entitled  to  payment.  Some 
four  months  after  the  complainant  re¬ 
ports  as  above. 

Before  Thanksgiving  time  I  shipped  one 
lot  of  dressed  turkeys  to  Geo.  Geary  &  Co., 
of  Chester,  l’a.,  and  received  returns  in 
due  time.  On  December  17  I  received  a 
letter  from  them  ■  wherein  they  solicited 
more  shipments.  The  next  day'  I  shipped 
them  a  coop  of  live  turkeys,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  sell  coop  and  turKcys,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  did.  but  tlicy  have  never  re¬ 
mitted  nor  answered  any  of  my  letters  con¬ 
cerning  the  shipment.  I  regret  very  much 
to  lose  these  five  turkeys ;  they  belong  to 
my  wife,  as  she  cared  for  them.'  This  com¬ 
pany  has  treated  a  number  of  my  neighbors 
iu  the  same  way,  but  I  understand  they  are 
still  in  business.  Please  see  what  you  can 
do  with  this.  a.  a.  s. 

Virginia. 

After  more  than  six  months  of  effort 
and  finally  turning  the  claim  over  to  an 
attorney,  a  compromised  settlement  was 
made  for  less  than  half  the  value  of  the 
turkeys  rather  than  incur  the  expense 
and  annoyance  of  a  lawsuit.  Holiday 
time  is  again  near  at  hand,  and  if  Geo. 
Geary  &  Co.  solicit  shipments  from 
any  of  our  readers  this  year  this  farmer's 
experience  may  not  be  entirely  in  vain. 

I  enclose  a  letter  received  to-day  by  my 
wife  from  Syracuse  Portrait  Co.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  letter  are  very  different  from 
the  understanding  which  she  had  with  the 
agent  who  came  for  her  order.  On  August 
26,  a  man,  representing  himself  as  agent 
for  the  Syracuse  Portrait  Co.,  came  and 
interested  Mrs.  W.  in  having  a  photograph 
enlarged,  stating  that  the  portrait  would 
not  cost  her  anything,  as  he  wanted  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  work  in  this  vicinity.  She  let 
him  take  a  photo  of  our  little  girl,  with 
that  understanding.  He  then  told  her  that 
the  company  sold  frames  at  prices  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  $1.98,  and  she  gave  him 
her  order  for  a  frame,  the  price  of  the 
frame  to  be  $1.  At  his  request,  she  wrote 
her  name  on  a  slin  of  nano-  which,  she 
thinks,  had  no  printing  or  writing  on  ex¬ 
cept  something — -she  does  not  know  what 
— that  the  agent  jotted  down. 

New  York.  g.  m.  w. 

Last  July  a  man  representing  the 
Colonial  Art  Co.,  stopped  to  get  photos  to 
enlarge.  We  let  him  take  a  proof  to  en¬ 
large  and  to  pay  if  it  was  satisfactory.  The 
price  was  to  be  $2.  He  gave  us  a  coupon 
for  50  cents,  the  remainder,  $1.50,  to  be 
paid  when  they  brought  the  enlarged  pic¬ 
ture.  October  1  another  man  brought  a 
sketch  of  picture  and  wanted  a  deposit ; 
said  he  would  have  to  have  a  frame  to 
bring  picture  in.  I  was  not  at  home  at 
the  time,  so  my  wife  paid  him  $1.50,  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  on  the  picture,  and  he  gave 
the  enclosed  receipt  and  left  at  once.  Now 
is  there  any  way  they  can  compel  us  to  pay 
for  the  frame?  We  didn’t  sign  any  con¬ 
tract  or  paper  of  any  sort.  I  expect  we 
will  have  to  forfeit  what  was  paid,  but 
would  like  to  know  if  we  would  have  to 
pay  any  more.  e.  i.  h. 

New  \rork. 

Agents  for  alleged  art  houses  going 
about  the  country  taking  orders  for  re¬ 
producing  and  enlarging  photographs, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  close  relatives  of  the 
“sprouted  tree  agents,”  whose  methods 
were  shown  up  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  letters  printed  from 
the  two  readers  above  illustrate  pretty 
well  the  general  plan  under  which  all 
these  agents  work.  There  may  be  honest 
agents  in  this  line  of  business,  taking 
orders  on  the  merits  of  their  work  with¬ 
out  making  any  false  representations; 
but,  if  so,  we  are  frank  to  say  we 
have  not  heard  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  doubt  if  a  single  rural  com¬ 
munity  can  be  found  which  does  not 
contain  a  number  of  victims  of  these 
smooth-tongued  agents.  As  a  rule  coun¬ 
try  people  allow  themselves  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  in  such  cases  as  this  rather 
than  be  put  to  any  annoyance  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  agents  and 
the  houses  which  employ  them.  But  we 
feel  that  farmers  should  resist  being 
imposed  upon  in  this  way  on  general 
principles.  If  farmers  as  a  whole  would 
take  this  attitude  they  would  quickly 
make  this  sort  of  business  unprofitable 
for  the  agents  and  their  principals,  and 
this  would  put  an  end  to  the  nefarious 
work.  Just  so  long  as  farmers  allow 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  and  thus 
make  this  sort  of  business  profitable  it 
is  pretty  likely  to  be  continued. 


Mail  Coupon  Below  For 
Big  Free  Book  of 

Hansen’s 
Gloves 


For  a  Firm  Grip 


For  a  real  “strangle  hold’’  on  the  wheel  or  on 
the  reins — on  whatever  you  have  in  hand — 
there’s  nothing  like  Hansen’s  Gloves.  Get 
book  of  proof  and  free  try-on  offer. 

You  get  everything  that  a  glove  will  do  to 
protect  and  make  the  work  go  easier  in 

Hansen’s  Gloves 

And  do  it  cheaper  than  “trashy”  gloves. 
They  help  you  to  work  faster — they  prevent 
injury  and  last  to  the  point  of  real  economy. 

Sold  by  many  dealers,  but  if  not  yours,  let 
us  send  a  pair  on  approval.  Make  selection 
from  the  book.  Mail  coupon  or  postal  today. 

O..C.  HANSEN  MFG.  CO. 

136  Detroit  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

■■  ■  mm  o  mm  m  mm  m  mmm  m  mmm  m  mm 

0.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co., 

136  Detroit  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

■  You  may  send  me  Free  and  postpaid  your  book  I 

I  showing  Hansen’s  Gloves.  I  am  most  interested  in  _ 
the  styles  for  the  following  purpose: 

Mention  above  what  kind  of  worli,  driving  or  sport.  I 

Name .  " 

■  „  ■ 

Town . 

R.  F.  D . State .  I 

■  mmm  m  mm  m  mmm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mmm 
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There  is  a 
warm,  comfort 
able,  healthful  Winter 
ahead  of  the  man  who  buys 

Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdown’s  thick,  downy  fleece 
protects  the  body  and  wards  off  colds 
and  grippe.  Lambsdown  is  good  for 
two  seasons’  wear. 


Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

in  Separate  Garments  and  Union 
Suits  at  50c,  75c  and  up.  Write 
for  Body^ard  Booklet  No.  48. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  .  New  York 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb.— 
Apples  pay  $100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$i00  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

,THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R  or  Ga.  So.  <fc  Fla,  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts— free. 

1.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  IndustrialAgent 

Boom  g7  Washington,  D.  C. 


IN  THE 

SOUTH 


No  doubt  about  the  profitable  returns  from 
’Early  Vegetables,  Oranges,  Grape 
’Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in  the  fam-  j 
Ferns  Manatee  Country,  Brooksville  and  Annutta- 
’  lagga,  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured 
reasonably,  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De-J 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful., 
Good  scoools  and  churches.  Quick  transports- j 
tion  to  big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive 
booklets  J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt, 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA.  4 
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How  to  be  sure 
of  quality 
before  you 
buy  your 
clothes  -jk vj*. 
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Go 
to  the 
nearest 
Clothcraft 
Store.  See 
nd  try  on 
Clothcraft  Clothes. 

Your  own  eyes  will 
prove  the  correct 
style,  handsome  pat¬ 
terns,  and  unusually  good 
fit.  And  the  things  you 
can’t  see  are  also  fully  proved. 

The  maker’s  signed  guar¬ 
antee  in  the  pocket  of  every 
Clothcraft  coat  is  as  good  as 
a  gold  bond.  It’s  an  obliga¬ 
tion  secured  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  capital  and  the 
good-will  of  sixty-six  years. 

And  it’s  broad  and  definite. 

It  covers  every  point  of  qual¬ 
ity  that  you  can’t  prove  for 
yourself  before  you  pay  your 
money: 

Absolutely  pure  wool- 
proved  by  chemical  test; 

First-class  trimmings  and 
workmanship — nothing  sac¬ 
rificed  to  save  cost; 

Lasting  shape  —  due  to 
thorough  pre-shrinking,  care¬ 
ful  needling,  and  scientific 
staying. 

Satisfactory  wear  and  ser¬ 
vice- — witli  the  wearer  as  the 
final  j  udge. 

To  guard  against  disappointment, 
see  that  the  Clothcraft  Label  is  in  the 
neck  of  the  coat,  and  the  Guarantee 
in  the  inside  pocket. 

for  Thrifty  Hon  &Youn^Men 

CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTH  ESahoKs 

While  you're  looking,  be  sure  to 
see  4130— the  Clothcraft  Blue  Serge 
Special  at  $18.50.  The  making  is 
oi  the  same  high  character  that 
distinguishes  all  Clothcraft  Clothes; 
but  the  serge  is  an  exceptionally 
good  quality. 

If  you  can’t  locate  a  Clothcraft 
Store,  let  us  send  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest.  With  it  we’ll  send  the 
Style- Book  for  fall,  and  a  sample  of 
the  4130  Serge. 

THE  JOSEPH  &FEISS  CO. 

Oldest  A  merican 
Maker  s  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 


GUARANTEED 
ALL  WOOL 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

~  For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  ihe  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  Tho  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  in 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St» 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

-  ,  admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  or  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  lied  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile  etc  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  gg  Third  Ave  Albany  N  Y 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Nov.  16,  1912. 

BOTTKH 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 33  a  .34* 

Good  to  Choice . 28  ®  .32 

Lower  Grades  . 26  @  30 

Storage . 27  @  .32 

State  Dairy,  best . 31  @  32 

Common  to  Good . 24  ®  .29 

Factory . 21  @  .25 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  .24 

Klein,  111.,  butter  market  Arm  at  32  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  34*  cents. 
EGGS 


White. choice  to  fancy . 55  @  .60 

Good  to  prime . .45  ®  .63 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 40  @  .42 

Common  to  Good . 30  fts  38 

Western,  best . 38  @  .42 

Under  grades . 25  (at  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 15  r,t  .23 

Storage . 18  ®  .24 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50  ®  2.50 

Hubbardston . •. . 1.50  to  2.25 

Pound  sweet  . .  1.75  ®  2.25 

York  Imperial .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Twenty -ounce .  2.00  @  3.00 

King . 2.00  ®  3.00 

Spy  . 1.75  ®  3.00 

Spitzenburg .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Winesap .  2  00  ®  3.50 

Bellflower .  I  75  ®  2.25 

McIntosh .  2.50  ®  3.75 

Greening .  1 .75  ®  3.50 

Baldwin  .  1.50  2.00 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.75  ®  2.25 

Common  to  good,  box .  1.00  ®  1.50 

Pears-  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.50  ®  2.50 

Bose,  bbl .  4 .00  ®  5.50 

Anjou  . 3.00  to  3.50 

Clairgeau .  3. 50  ®  4.50 

Quinces,  bbl .  1.50  @  4.0O 

Grapes  2U-lb.  bkt . 35  ®  .45 

Concord,  41b.  bkt . 08  i®  .10 

Catawaba,  41b.  bkt . 08  ®  .10 

Bulk,  ton . 35.00  075.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  01)0  to  7.00 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint . 30  ®  .40 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes—  Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25  ®  2.75 

Pern.,  180  lbs .  2,00  ®  2.37 

State,  180  lbs .  1 .75  ®  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  2.00  @  2.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.25  ®  2.25 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 03  ®  .07 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 50  @  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  @  .35 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . eioo  to  8.00 

Domestic  seed . 3.00  ®  5  00 

Red,  ton . 16.00  ®18.00 

Kale,  bbl . 30  ®  .40 

Lettuce.  *bbi.  bkt . 50  @1.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00  ®  2.50 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 40  ®  I  00 

Orange  Co  ,  100  lb.  bag . 50  @  .85 

Peppers,  bbl  .  1.00  ®  1.75 

Peas.  Southern, bu . 50  to  2.25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  ®  1.0U 

String  Beans,  bu . 75  ®  3.00 

Squash,  bbl . 60  to  1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  2  00  <3  3.50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 50  ®  ]  25 

Southern  carrier .  1.75  ®  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  ®  1.00 

Rutabaga . 50  @  .90 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu . 5.00  ®  7  00 

Southern .  4.00  ®  5.00 

Cultivated .  1.00  ®  4.50 

Hickory  nuts . .  . 1.25  ®  1.75 


Bull  nuts .  .75  @1.00 

Black  walnuts . 75  @  1.00 

Butternuts . .  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . 75  ®  .90 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  ®  3.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 16  ®  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb. . 10  ®  .25 


ORKSSKl)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers.  Lb . 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

Roasters  . 

Fowls . 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Bay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  @  25.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  ®  21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  ®  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  to  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  to  17.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls . 

Cows . 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . . 

Culls . 

Sheep.  I  UP  ibs . 

Lambs . 

Hogs . 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring  .. 

. ,)7  *to 

... 

No.  2.  Red . 

to 

... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 

. .  .  .99*® 

.  .  . 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 

. 70 

to 

.73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . . 

. 38 

@ 

.41 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE 

PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

. 33*@ 

.34 

Western  Creamery . 

...  .32 

@ 

.33 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

® 

.51 

Gathered,  fresh  . 

. 36 

cs) 

.42 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 

....  3.00 

to 

4.50 

Common  kinds  . 

® 

2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

® 

7.50 

Grapes,  41b  bkt . 

@ 

.11 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  . 

Co* 

1  75 

Dressed  meats — Veal  . 

. 10 

® 

.15 

Lambs . 

.12 

.Pork . 

@ 

.10* 

Dressed  1  ’oultry— Fowls . 

to 

.19 

lioasters  . 

. 16 

.22 

Hay — No.  i  .  . 

®24.00 

No.  2  .  . 

@22.00 

No.  3 . 

@19.00 

Straw— Rye . 

@19.50 

MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  8. 

One  breakfast  had  been  eaten  shortly 
before  daylight,  but  tramping  about  the 
streets  on  a  chilly  morning  in  late  Fall 
is  hungry  business,  so  before  leaving 
Quincy  Market  I  stopped  at  a  lunch  room. 
The  place  was  full  of  two  things,  good  food 
and  people  who  were  surrounding  it  with 
evident  satisfaction.  1  had  a  glass  of 
sweet  cider,  a  piece  of  honey  and  some 
crullers.  The  lunch  man  cut  the  common 
sized  combs  of  honey  into  four  pieces, 
charging  10  cents  each.  This  gave  him  a 
good  profit  and  appeared  to  be  a  popular 
dish  with  his  patrons.  Several  glasses  of 
sweet  eider  were  kept  standing  on  a 
board  near  the  lunch  room  entrance.  The 
passers-by  stopped,  drank,  laid  down  their 
nickels  and  went  on.  while  the  lunch  man 
rushed  out  to  replenish  the  glasses,  and 
then  back  to  his  inside  customers.  In  fact, 
he  and  his  assistants  were  the  busiest  men 
I  saw  in  the  market. 

In  five  minutes  walk  from  the  market 
place  the  great  T  wharf  was  reached,  ex¬ 
tending  more  than  one-eighth  mile  into  the 
harbor,  and  both  sides  lined  with  fishing 
boats.  Here  is  a  wholesale  exhibit  of  fish 
that  to  a  landsman  is  truly  astonishing. 
During  an  ordinary  day  in  late  Fall,  15  or 
20  vessels  unload  their  fish  cargoes  here, 
amounting  to  about  230.000  pounds  of  had¬ 
dock,  150,000  of  cod,  30.000  of  pollock  and 
90,000  pounds  of  hake,  all  what  are  known 
as  “ground  fish,”  because  taken  from  the 
sea  bottom.  The  fish  were  hauled  out  of 
the  vessel's  hold  in  large  baskets,  dumped 
into  boxes  standing  on  scales,  and  after  the 
weight  was  tallied,  two  men  with  pitchforks 
threw  them  into  wagon  boxes.  The  driver 
mowed  them  away  on  the  load  when  neces¬ 
sary,  but  as  a  rule  they  slid  around  making 
a  fairly  level  and  decidedly  heavy  load,  as 
might  be  seen  when  the  horses  were 
started  up.  This  method  was  for  loads 
that  were  to  be  removed  in  hulk  from  the 
wharf.  A  large  amount  of  packing  for 
shipment  in  ban  els  and  boxes  is  done  on 
the  wharf  by  dealers  who  have  plants  in 
the  covered  portion  running  lengthwise 
the  center  of  wharf.  The  fish  for  these 
places  were  thrown  into  nand  carts. 

When  passing  along  the  north  side  of 
wharf  I  saw  a  sloop  taking  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  herrings  thrown  on  a  raised 
deck  in  the  center.  Coming  back  the  same 
way  after  going  to  the  other  side,  I  heard 
a  sound  like  a  large  number  of  chopping 
bowls  reducing  crude  material  into  mince¬ 
meat  or  hash,  and  found  that  the  crew 
of  the  sloop  that  had  taken  the  herrings 
aboard  was  cutting  them  crosswise  into 
small  pieces.  Fifteen  men  stood  around 
this  platform,  which  was  edged  with  much 
worn  plank.  With  long  knives  the  men 
chopped  the  herrings  crosswise  into  eight 
or  10  pieces,  throwing  away  the  head  and 
tail.  The  other  pieces  were  scraped  off 
into  a  basket  and  the  chopping  went  on. 
An  extra  large  fish  would  have  one  side 
sliced  off,  making  a  third  more  pieces. 

“What  are  they  doing?”  I  asked  a  by¬ 
stander. 

“Cutting  bait  for  cod  and  haddock.”  he 
replied,  “and  first  class  bait  it  makes,  too.’* 

w.  w.  H. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  apple  supply  in  Boston  market  is 
too  large,  and  slow  sales  and  low  prices 
are  the  result.  Many  small  growers  have 
at  this  time  shipped  in  their  salable  sur¬ 
plus  in  order  to  clean  up.  and  as  much  of 
the  stock  received  is  soft  and  perishable, 
we  can  expect  no  improvement  untjl  this 
is  sold.  Good  hard  stock  finds  a  fair  sale, 
and  many  are  being  shipped  across  the 
water.  Fancy  table  apples,  such  as  Graven- 
stein,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  etc.,  bring  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  barrel.  Fancy  Baldwins 
bring  .$2.50  and  sometimes  $3  "per  barrel ; 
others  $1.50  to  $2;  box  fruit.  50  cents  to 
$1.50.  IVars  are  high,  Bartlett.  $3  and 
$4  perjbus.;  Seckels,  $6;  Bose.  84;  Anjou, 
$3.  Quince  in  slow  demand  at  $2  per  box. 
Cranberries  are  selling  bettor,  large  fancy 
bringing  as  high  as  $8  per  barrel,  other 
grades,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  crates,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Grapes,  jsmall  basket.  Niagara, 
Salem  and  Concord,  .12  to  14  cents. 


6.80  @9  20 
4.00  to  5. 00 
2  50  ®  5.75 
8.00  @11.00 
6  00  to  7  00 
2.50  ®  4.25 
6  00  to  7.40 
8  00  @  8.25 


.23 

to 

.24 

.16 

@ 

.22 

.25 

to 

.27 

.65 

® 

.70 

.20 

@ 

.22 

.18 

® 

.19 

.14 

@ 

•  16* 

.12 

@ 

.16 

.50 

@ 

4.60 

Potatoes  in  good  supply  with  surplus 
well  cleaned  up,  and  price  jumped  from 
around  $1  per  two-bushel  bag  to  $1.30  for 
good  Maine  stock,  which  is  considered  the 
best  that  comes  into  this  market.  As  the 
general  crop  in  Maine  is  supposed  to  be 
25  per  cent,  below  last  season’s,  this  price 
or  better  will  probably  hold.  Onions  also 
in  heavy  supply,  and  like  the  apples,  many 
growers  are  shipping  their  poor  stock  in 
order  not  to  lose  it,  and  the  returns  are 
small,  some  of  these  selling  at  75  cents  per 
100-pound  hag.  The  best  hard  stock  goes 
better  at  $1  and  $1.10;  nearby  onions 
bring  in  75  and  85  cents  per  box. 
Cabbage  in  very  heavy  supply,  both  from 
nearby  growers  and  also  from  New  York 
State;  the  best  prices  obtained  are  75 
and  85  cents  per  barrel,  but  much  is  sold 
as  low  as  50  cents  per  barrel;  Savoys,  75 
cents ;  reds  in  boxes,  75  cents.  Cauli¬ 
flower  does  a  little  bettor  at  50  cents  a 
bushel  box,  and  $1  per  long  box.  Celery 
slow  at  65  and  75  cents  for  White  Plume 
and  Golden,  but  Pascal  brings  $1  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  $1.50  per  dozen  bunches.  Hot¬ 
house  cucumbers,  $6  per  box  for  firsts  and 
$3  to  $5  for  seconds.  Hothouse  tomatoes, 
15  cents  per  barrel ;  outdoor  stocks  cleaned 
up  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  anything  decent. 
Hothouse  lettuce,  25  to  50  cents  per  box 
of  18  heads ;  parsley,  50  cents  per  box. 
Squash,  slow  in  demand  and  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity,  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  on  all  kinds.  Pumpkins,  50 
cents  per  box.  Turnips,  plenty;  rutabagas, 
$1  per  barrel ;  White  Egg  and  Purple 
tops,  50  to  75  cents  per  box.  Beets,  60 
cents  per  box;  carrots,  50  to  75  cents; 
parsnips,  $1;  radish,  75;  spinach,  50. 

Eggs,  short  and  high,  best  fresh  bring 
55  cents  in  small  lots,  others  50  and  52, 
while  Western  firsts  bring  38  to  45  per 
dozen  ;  storage  in  demand  at  28.  Cheese 
short  at  17  to  19  cents  per  pound  for 
cream,  and  20  for  sage.  Butter  advancing 
slightly  under  small  receipts.  Fancy  New 
England  stock  goes  at  35  cents  by  the 
hundredweight ;  good  Western  31  to  34, 
with  the  stock  of  poorer  grades  about  all 
used  up. 

Live  poultry  in  fair  demand  ;  hens  bring 
14  cents  per  pound  ;  chickens,  15  and  roost¬ 
ers  10 ;  ducks,  10  to  15.  Dressed  poultry 
18  and  19  cents  per  pound  for  best  fowl ; 
others,  14  to  17.  Chickens.  24  cents  per 
pound  for  best,  others  15  to  20.  Native 
ducks,  about  20  cents  per  pound.  Best  beef 
holds  high,  15  cents  per  pound  is  asked 
for  best  sides,  with  hind  quarters  bringing 
18  cents  in  some  cases,  fores  about  12. 
Poorer  grades  bring  from  six  to  10  cents 
in  cuts.  Live  cattle  at  Brighton  bring  $7 
and  $8  per  hundred  and  poorer  grades  $3 
to  $6.  Live  hogs  are  worth  about  eight 
cents  per  pound  ;  dressed  hogs,  nine  to  10 
cents.  Live  sheep.  2%  to  3%  cents  per 
pound,  with  lambs  going  at  about  six  cents. 
Veal  calves  bring  seven  to  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Best  dressed  veal,  15  cents;  other 
grades,  seven  to  11  cents  per  pound. 
Dressed  lamb,  12  cents  for  best,  eight  to 
10  cents  per  pound  for  others. 

Best  hay,  $24  per  ton  ;  other  grades 
range  from  $12  to  $22.  Cornmeal,  $1.37 
per  bag ;  oats,  38  to  40  cents  per  bushel ; 
bran,  $23  to  $24  ;  mixed  feed.  $25  to  $28 ; 
cottonseed-meal,  $30 ;  gluten  feed,  $27  per 
ton  ;  linseed,  $35  per  ton.  a.  e.  p. 
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I  CUSHMAN 


ICHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 


ine  experience  oi  mousnwis  proves 

THE  CHAMPION 

the  l>esfc  for  quality  of 
syrup,  convenience 
ami  durability.  It  will 
Have  you  labor,  time 
and  fuel.  Material  and 
Katin  faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog 
stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

CHAMPION  EVAPORA¬ 
TOR  COMPANY 
Hudson  -  -  Ohio 


Write 


catalog 


giving  num¬ 


ber  of  trees 


you  tap. 


Healthy 

Hens 


W-i 


are  always  profit  payers. 

i Poultry 
”  Regulator 

Insures  perfect  digestion,  vigorous 
health  and  more  eggs. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50 
*Wour  money  back  if  it  fails.” 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet. 
At  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago. 


fV 

160-pago 
Poultry  Book 
4c  by  mail. 


100  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets-^^S: 

bred.  90c.  each.  F.  WinER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

WI?I  ¥  ^MULLING 
Yy  L/L/L/  machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  style",  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
u  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  ns. 

I’.KOWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  1’ine  Rush ,  N .  V. 


Young  Man  Desires  Situation®"  f™!*1!'ir,’)1I: 

share,  with  chance  for  advancement.  Four  years’ 
experience.  Good  references,  C.  L.  A.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTEDi&'Snt“”;';,; 

take  charge  of  routo.  Must  be  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious.  GEO.  F.  HUGHES,  Merrick,  L.  I. 


Manager  or  Superintendenn&D^Tms! 

married,  sober  and  a  hustler:  can  handle  any  sort  of 
proposition,  large  or  small,  successfully.  Would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition.  Can  furnish  A1  references: 
expect  same.  Address  Box  S.  T.  H.,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker 


V/\7"  — C  a  lv  e  s  ,  Fancy 

„ Y  Eggs,  Nuts  ami 

Poultry  for  Thanksgiving.  WM.  H.  COHENS  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York 


EGGS,  Pc. 

V  '  Mich  it 


Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  bring  attractive  prices. 
Refer  to  Rural  New-Yorker,  PmiV  or  liradstt ton's. 

Zenith  Butter  »  Eoo  Co.,  355-59  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Power  to  Run 
Your  Spraying  Machines 

A  powerful  little  4  /i.  p.  engine,  ir 
is  very  light  and  runs  steadily.  Will 
hold  hinh  pressure  for , 
sprang 


Original 
Binder 


in<~ 


Get  this 
Engine  lor  All  Work 

Churn,  run  the  separator,  grind, 
pump,  etc.  Weighs  under  200  lbs. 
Take  it  wherever  you  vant  to  use  it, 
fits  in  any  place.  4  cycle,  automatic 
throttle  governor, easy  speed  changes, 
Consumes  fuel  according  to  work; 
no  waste.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  when  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  for  free  book  and  see 
how  it  will  make  and  save  you  money. 
We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  heavy 
duty  engines.  Tell  us  your  needs  when  you 
write  for  the  book.  Address 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


-  -  WANTED  -  - 

Single  or  married  man  to  work  an  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  beginning  April  1st,  1913,  on  halves.  Farm 
carries  GO  head  of  stock,  one  mile  from  factory,  80 
miles  from  New  York,  in  Dutchess  County.  Man 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  furnish  *  stock. 
Address,  B.  B.,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 


■^■OT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  M  a 
Syrup, 
highest 
wnich  bring; 
most  money, 
in  22  sizes  for  large 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“CATCH  ’EM  ALL” 

is  the  most  wonderful  fur-bearing  animal  bait  on 
the  market.  Mink.  Skunk.  Raccoon.  Fox,  Opossum, 
Muskrats,  in  fact  all  fur-bearers  are  lured  from  a 
great  distance  by  the  fascinating  odor  of  this 
bait.  Brice  $1.00.  On  receipt  of  your  First  Order 
Only,  will  send  two  boxes  for  the  price  of  one. 

S.  B.  KOlilNETT,  -  -  Bland,  Va. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELUFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  BST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COIJN  1  RY  PROD!  t’li,  Apples,  Beaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  12th  St..  New  Yortc- 


Poultry  for  Thanksgiving 

Apples,  Peats  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Top  Prices  Seeure.l  for  Choice  Roods — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Farms 


— 10  to  350  acres.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  Burrouflhs,  147  Easl  Slate,  Trenton, N.  J. 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

ime  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Iieference 
on  reque«t.  Catalog  aeiit  to  prospective  purchasers. 

(\  L,  YAGER  &  CO.,  7!l(>  Press  Md^.,  liing-liamton.  Y. 


Oa irv  Farm  for  p— Having  an  output  of  i>e- 

uanyrailll  IUI  oaie  tween  800  and  900  quarts  of 
milk  and  45  quarts  of  cream  a  day  at  10c.  for  milk  ami 
60c.  for  cream.  Town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  For  full 
particulars  address  D.  F.  F.,  13  Dean  St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


TO  MINNESOTA  SK0Rel 

nfall.  Gooil  markets.  Land  cheap,  hut 
rapidly.  Literature  and  information 
ite  H.  J.  MAXFIELD,  8tateImmigration 
>ner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


COME 

Plenty  rai 


Commiss 


STOCK -T00LS-CR0PS  LOCATION 

6(1  acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  soil.  1  mile  from  High- 
school.  Church,  Stores.  Railroad  town  and  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  Buildings,  abundance  of  Fruit 
and  a  Good  Piece  of  Timber.  Circumstances  neces¬ 
sitate  an  immediate  sale.  If  interested  in  a  good 
farm  at  the  right  figure,  investigate  at  once. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRF^~12  rootn  bouse,  nicely  located  ; 

«  large  basement  barn:  27 cow  stalls; 

large  silo;  horse-barn  basement:  granary:  hen¬ 
house.  Running  water  to  house  and  barn.  Sch' id 
and  church  on  corner  of  farm.  Plenty  fruit.  Pair 
good  mules,  good  brood  mare,  3  good  cows,  17  sheep, 
brood  sow,  lot  of  bay  and  straw,  wagon,  Vniggv, 
surrey,  mower,  rake,  hay  loader,  sulkey  plow,  har¬ 
rows,  sulkey  cultivator,  other  tools.  All  goes$5.0i'0. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


dred  acre  farm.  Near  New  York 
and  good  markets  for  farm  produce.  Excellent 
house,  barns  and  farm  buildings.  Particulars 

JAMES  W  .  LENT. 

Lent  Agency,  .  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED 

TWO  CHESTER  WHITE  S  OWS 

bred  to  farrow  in  April.  J.  0.  ROBINSON.  New  Dorp,  N.  Y. 


use 
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40,000  people  buy  this  car  and 

reduce  the  cost  for  each  other 


WERE  only  one  automobile  made 
by  a  factory  it  would  come  sky 
high  to  the  lone  purchaser.  It 
would  cost  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 

But  when  40,000  people  insist  that 
their  car  be  built  in  one  factory — -each 
car  comes  at  the  rock  bottom  price-— 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

This  accounts  for  the  exceptional 
value  Overland  buyers  secure.  Com¬ 
bined  buying  power — the  20th  century 
economy  factor — is  the  key.  This  is  the 
reason  folks  talk  “  Overland  ”  this  fall, 
from  Seattle  to  Savannah  and  Portland 
to  Pasadena.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  a  car  at  such  a  price.  It 
astonished  the  civilized  world. 

The  Overland  69T  is  the  direct  result 
of  evolution.  A  limited  output  of  good 
cars  was  the  acorn  from  which  the  oak 
grew.  The  better  Overlands  became 
known— the  more  folks  wanted  them. 
The  more  Overlands  made— the  less 
each  cost.  Because  the  more  raw  mater¬ 
ial  bought— the  less  the  unit  expense. 
Thus,  every  year,  Overland  prices  have 
been  reduced. 

Realize  the  tremendousness  of  this 
Overland  production;  try  to  visualize  a 
procession  of  40,000  Overlands.  This  is 
not  an  estimated  output.  Dealers  con¬ 
tracted  for  39,000  cars  before  a  public 
announcement  was  ever  made.  Our 
output  is  150  cars  a  day — nearly  1000  a 
week.  Right  now  we  are  over  3000  cars 


behind  our  immediate  shipping  orders 
and  have  been  for  ninety  days. 

How  else — were  it  not  for  this  won¬ 
derful  production  efficiency — could  $985 
buy  the  highest  priced  features  in  motor 


Something  new  in 
a  motor  car  hook 

It’s  Free 

FRESH  from  the  presses  after  months' 
preparation,  we  have  just  received  a 
consignment  of  our  big,  interesting 
1913  book.  Every  one  should  have  a 
copy.  It  is  the  most  educational  piece  of 
motor  car  literature  published.  Nothing 
more  complete  can  be  secured. 

This  book  discusses  motor  car  con¬ 
struction  in  general.  Filled  with  vital 
information,  written  in  good,  understand¬ 
able  style,  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  this 
book  de  luxe  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  was  absolutely  necessary  as  our 
silent  salesman.  Our  2,000  agencies,  as¬ 
sociated  salesmen,  district  managers  and 
factory  representatives  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  call  on  all  inquiries  for  Over¬ 
land  information.  So  this  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  as  an  aid  to  them.  We  got  it  out 
in  proper  fashion— the  way  we  always  do 
things. 

This  fine  work  is  yours,  free.  Just 
drop  us  a  postal  and  you’ll  get  it  by 
return  mail. 

Address  Dept.  127. 


car  construction  ?  Set  the  big  quality 
features  down  on  paper;  balance  them 
up  in  other  cars;  compare  them  ;  study 
them;  you  cannot  match  them  for  less 
than  $1200  in  any  other  factory  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Size,  strength,  seating  .  capacity, 
wheel  base,  chassis  construction,  com¬ 
fort,  beauty  and  finish  —  this  model 
matches  any  $1200  car  manufactured. 

Where  in  a  car  at  less  than  $1200  car 
you  secure  a  thirty  horsepower  motor— 
a  wheel  base  of  110  inches — center  con¬ 
trol,  three-quarter  floating  rear  axle  and 
drop-forged  I  beam  front  axle,  fitted 
with  expensive  Timken  and  Hyatt  bear¬ 
ings  ?  The  double  set  of  drum  type,  in¬ 
ternal  expanding  and  external  contract¬ 
ing  brakes — 13  inches  by  2^  inches— 
are  not  surpassed  on  $1500  cars. 

Consider  the  economy  in  buying 
equipment  for  40,000  cars.  Here  on  this 
$985  car  you  get  the  very  finest  acces¬ 
sories  manufactured  —  those  placed  or 
$5000  cars.  It  has  a  Warner  speedometei 
— the  best  made;  it  has  a  fine  mohair  top 
and  boot;  it  has  a  clear  vision  wind 
shield;  it  has  a  self-starter  and  Presta 
lite  tank.  And  all  for  the  one  price 
there  are  no  “extras.” 

Our  greatest  problem  is  in  supplying 
the  demand.  The  entire  1913  Overland 
output  is  contracted  for..  If  you  want  ar 
Overland  we  advise  quick  action. 

See  the  Overland  dealer,  in  youi 
vicinity.  He  is  at  your  service.  His 
name  and  address  supplied  by  us  if  you 
wish. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo, 


Self-Starter 
30-Horsepower 
5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
110-Inch  Wheel  Base 
Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


Ohio 


Warner  Speedometer 
Remy  Magneto 
Prestolite  Tank 
Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision  Wind 
Shield 
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THE  ORCHARD’S  DAIRY  PARTNERS. 

COW'S  ON  A  FRUIT  FARM.— Many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  western  New’  York  are  organizing 
their  farms  with  the  most  up-to-date  appliances.  This 
is  a  fruit-growing  section,  but  many  of  the  farmers, 
in  addition  to  their  orchards,  keep  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
order  to  provide  a  supply  of  manure,  and  to  give 
continuous  labor  throughout  the  year.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  in  any  section  of  the  country  farming  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  more  up-to-date  lines,  or  generally  with 
greater  profit.  Our  pictures  this  week  were  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Stagner,  who  lives  near 
Lockport.  The  barn  provides  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  for  the  stock,  and  those  who  care  for  them. 


with  a  double  switch,  so  that  it  can  be  run  around  to 
the  back  of  the  other  set  of  stanchions,  and  also 
around  to  the  horse  barn  and  where  the  young  stock 
is  kept.  At  Fig.  501  we  see  the  arrangement  for  taking 
the  manure  out  into  the  barn  along  a  carrier  beam 
when  necessary.  At  times  it  is  impossible  to  get  out 
into  the  fields  with  a  manure  spreader,  and  at  such 
times  this  carrier  beam  makes  it  possible  to  carry  the 
manure  far  enough  away  from  the  barn  in  order  to 
give  sanitary  conditions.  Mr.  Stagner  intends  to  build 

build  a  concrete,  pit  into  which  the  manure  will  be 

♦ 

dumped,  so  there  will  be  no  waste  from  seepage. 
We  see  from  the  picture  how  this  carrier  beam  is 
braced  and  held  in  place  so  as  to  make  it  solid  and 


how  to  drink.  After  10  days,  feeding  calf  meal  is  be¬ 
gun — five  tablespoon fuls  twice  a  day  with  about  three 
quarts  of  fresh  milk.  This  calf  meal  is  stirred  into 
cold  water  to  make  a  thick  gruel,  and  then  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water  are  added,  after  which  it  is  cooled 
with  cold  water  to  the  temperature  of  fresh  milk. 
This  makes  about  three  quarts  for  the  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  meal,  and  three  quarts  of  milk  are  added. 
The  amount  of  calf  meal  is  gradually  increased  as 
the  calf  grows,  so  that  when  three  weeks  old  the 
milk  is  stopped  entirely,  and  about  one-half  pound  of 
meal  at  each  feeding  twice  a  day.  This  is  continued 
for  two  months,  and  then  the  calf  is  taken  off  the 
calf  meal  and  fed  carrots.  There  is  also  given  twice  a 


COW  PARTNERS  ON  A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  FARM.  Fig.  496. 


It  is  40  by  35  feet  on  the  outside,  built  upon  a  solid 
concrete  wall.  The  interior  is  well  fitted  up,  but  our 
pictures  showing  this  interior  were  too  dim  to  make 
good  engraving.  Concrete  is  used  wherever  possible. 
The  cows  face  each  other  in  two  rows,  with  a  feeding 
alley  11  feet  wide  between  them,  with  concrete  feed¬ 
ing  troughs.  Iron  watering  troughs  are  used  between 
each  two  cows,  and  they  are  filled  with  a  hose  from 
the  engine  room.  From  the  stanchions  to  the  wall 
back  of  the  drop  is  a  distance  of  11  feet,  and  from 
wall  to  the  drop  six  feet  two  inches.  There  is  a  slope 
in  the  drop  so  that  the  liquids  may  be  run  out 
through  a  tile  into  a  tank  just  outside  the  door.  This 
tank  is  six  by  six  feet,  and  four  feet  deep,  with  four- 
inch  concrete  walls.  The  manure  is  taken  out  by  a 
carrier,  the  track  running  two  feet  out  from  the  wall, 


firm,  with  cable  braces  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  barn.  Where  the  carrier  runs  out  of  the  barn, 
an  iron  brace  or  hinge  is  arranged  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
place. 

The  bull  shown  at  Fig.  498  is  at  the  head  of  this 
herd,  and  there  is  a  group  of  cattle  shown  at  Fig  496. 
Thirty-five  cows  and  heifers  are  kept,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  these  notes,  there  were  10  head  of 
registered  Holsteins,  with  more  eligible  to  registry. 
Air.  Sta  gner  is  working  into  purebred  Holsteins  as  fast 
as  is  possible,  and  as  whole  milk  is  sold  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  some  substitute  for  raising  the 
heifer  calves.  This  has  been  found  in  calf  meal, 
and  the  plan  of  raising  a  calf  is  reported  as  follows: 

The  calf  is  left  to  the  cow  for  five  days;  then  she 
is  taken  away  and  fresh  milk  used  to  teach  the  calf 


day  three  pints  of  the  following  mixture :  100  pounds 

bran,  100  pounds  middlings.  100  pounds  oil  meal,  100 
pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds  gluten  feed,  200  pounds 
ground  oats,  all  mixed  together.  In  addition  the 
calves  have  as  much  clover  hay  and  silage  as  they 
will  eat.  Under  this  system  good  calves  are  raised 
with  very  little  milk,  and  the  plan  seems  well  adapted 
to  dairymen  who  wish  to  sell  the  entire  milk. 

FINDING  MONEY  IN  WASTES. 

The  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  large  sawmills  , 
and  lumber  factories.  The  sawdust  has  become  a 
nuisance,  as  in  ordinary  trade  there  was  no  sale 
for  it.  Some  of  the  sawdust  was  pressed  into* 
briquettes  with  pitch  or  tar  and  sold  as  fuel,  but 
such  use  could  not  be  very  extended.  Now  it  is 


lien 
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proposed  to  use  this  sawdust  and  trimmings  from 
slabs  and  other  refuse  to  light  and  heat  the  city. 
This  fuel  will  be  used  to  develop  steam.  This  gives 
power  for  electricity  and  also  steam  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  and  both  light  and  heat  will  be  sold  at  a  low 
price.  The  promoters  can  afford  to  do  this,  since 
the  sawdust  and  refuse  make  the  cheapest  kind  of 
fuel.  Thus  a  waste  and  a  nuisance  becomes  valuable 
and  provides  a  necessity  for  the  city.  This  only 
follows  out  a  law  which  is  working  through  all  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises.  The  profit  is  now  coming  out 
of  what  was  formerly  thrown  away  as  waste.  When 
once  utilized  it  has  great  value.  Much  of  the  same 
thing  must  be  worked  out  with  agriculture.  The 
plant  food  wastes  from  factories  and  from  cities  are 
enormous.  They  must  some  day  all  be  saved  and 
applied  to  the  soil.  Manufacturers  must  save  eyery 
scrap  of  material.  For  example,  the  salmon  factories 
buy  tin  plate,  from  which  their  fish  cans  are  made. 
Tin  scraps  are  left  after  cutting  out  the  round  tops 
and  bottoms.  Recently  200  tons  of  these  scraps,  worth 
$11  per  ton,  were  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  scraps  are  used  in  making  toys. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPEVINE. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  graft  or  bud  a  grapevine,  and 
the  time  of  year  it  should  be  done?  n.  o. 

Copiague,  N.  Y. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  principal  kincs 
of  grape  grafting.  These  are  bench  grafting  and 
vineyard  grafting.  The  terms  used  refer  to  the  place 
where  the  work  is  done  rather  than  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  Bench  grafting,  as  the  name 
would  indicate,  is  done  indoors,  and  some  time  after 
the  dormant  stage  is  reached  up  to  the  time  for 
planting,  either  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  vineyard. 
It  is  practiced  very  extensively  in  the  grape-growing 
regions  of  Europe  and  in  California.  The  principal 
object  is  to  get  desired  varieties  upon  stocks  that 
are  resistant  to  insects  and  fungus  troubles,  and 
that  are  also  more  adaptable  to  the  various  soils. 
For  example,  certain  of  the  stocks  used  have  been 
found  to  be  resistant  to  drought,  some  can  tolerate 
more  moisture  than  others,  others  show  a  preference 
for  much  lime,  while  others  have  their  growth  se¬ 
verely  checked  by  the  presence  of  very  little.  Certain 
stocks  prefer  gravelly  soils  and  others  clay.  When  a 
stock  meets  the  conditions  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
to  be  planted,  and  the  variety  grafted  on  it  is  con¬ 
genial,  that  is,  a  perfect  union  resulting,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  a  more  vigorous  and  productive  vine 
will  be  obtained. 

Probably  the  first  and  principal  cause  for  the  bench 
grafting  of  the  grape  was  the  destruction  of  the 
vineyards  of  Europe  by  the  phylloxera  or  root  louse. 
The  Old  World  species  are  especially  subject  to  its 
attacks.  Investigations  proved  that  certain  American 
species  were  quite  resistant,  and  bench  grafting  re¬ 
sulted.  The  plan  has  proven  very  successful.  Several 
of  the  methods  used  for  grafting  other  fruits  are 
employed,  but  the  most  common  is  the  tongue-graft. 

Usually  the  resistant  stocks  to  be  used  are  grown 
from  cuttings  in  the  nursery  for  a  year,  then  dug 
and  grafted  and  planted  in  the  nursery  row  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  after  a  year  here  they  are  ready 
for  the  vineyard  planting.  Sometimes  instead  of 
grafting  rooted  resistant  stocks,  cuttings  of  the  re- 
sistants  are  grafted  and  planted  in  the  nursery.  This 
gives  a  resistant  plant  in  less  time,  but  loss  in  the 
number  of  salable  plants  is  very  considerable.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  resistant  grape  stocks  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  or  bad  the  quality  of  the  wine  pro¬ 
duced  from  them. 

Vineyard  grafting  is  employed  sometimes  instead 
of  bench  grafting  to  obtain  a  vineyard  on  resistant 
roots,  sometimes  to  change  over  undesirable  varieties, 
sometimes  to  grow  a  weak-rooted  variety  upon  a 
stronger,  and  sometimes  to  fruit  a  new  variety  earlier 
than  it  could  possibly  be  done  otherwise.  If  the 
variety  be  a  very  desirable  one  and  hard  to  obtain 
from  the  nurseryman,  much  more  cutting  wood  can 
be  obtained  by  grafting  on  a  well  established  root 
system. 

My  experience  in  grape  grafting  has  been  limited 
to  the  Spring.  Some  advocate  the  Fall.  There  are 
two  periods  in  the  Spring  when  the  work  can  be 
successfully  done;  the  first  is  before  the  vigorous 
flow  of  sap  begins,  and  the  second  after  this  vigorous 
flow  is  over.  If  done  before  it  should  be  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance.  The  scions  of  the  varieties 
that  are  to  be  grafted  should  be  kept  dormant  till 
they  are  used.  These  should  be  of  three  bud  length 
and  must  be  of  well  matured  wood.  I  prefer  to 
prepare  the  scions  for  insertion  before  going  into 
the  field.  Beginning  at  the  level  of  the  lower  bud  (a 
in  the  diagram),  make  a  gently  sloping  cut  about  an 


inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long  on 
either  side  of  the  scion.  This  gives  an  easy,  taper¬ 
ing  wedge.  The  side  of*the  wedge  (a)  should  be 
cut  thicker  than  the  opposite  side  (b).  After  the 
scions  are  prepared  they  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
moist  cloth  and  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  tools  needed  in  the  vineyard  are  the  hoe 
or  shovel,  a  hack  saw,  a  narrow  hard-wood  wedge, 
the  pruning  shears,  a  sharp  grafting  knife  and  a 
mallet.  The  soil  is  dug  from  around  the  vine  to 
be  grafted  a  little,  depending  upon  the  height  above 
ground  that  the  grafting  is  done.  I  prefer  a  height 
of  one  to  two  inches.  This  height  renders  it  easier 
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to  keep  the  scion  roots  cut  off.  Select  a  straight 
piece  of  the  trunk  at  this  level*  and  saw  off  just 
above  it  with  the  hack  saw.  Then  across  the  middle 
of  the  sawn  surface  make  a  vertical  slot  with  the 
hack  saw,  sawing  it  deep  enough  so  that  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  scion  can  be  almost  covered  when 
forced  in,  and  the  lower  bud  will  be  just  above  or 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stock.  The  wedge  is 
now  driven  gently  into  the  slot  at  the  middle.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  drive  it  too  far,  as  the  stock 
will  split  and  then  will  not  hold  the  scion  fast.  The 
scions  are  now  inserted  in  the  slot,  forcing  them  down 
gently  till  the  outside  bud  (a)  is  about  at  the  level 
of  the  stock.  Also  slant  the  scions  outward  a  little. 
This  insures  a  meeting  of  the  sapwoods  at  one  point 
at  least.  Where  the  size  of  the  trunk  to  be  grafted 
and  that  of  the  scion  are  nearly  the  same  this  is  not 
so  necessary,  but  where  the  difference  is  great  it 
is  very  necessary  for  success.  After  the  two  scions 
are  firmly  inserted  the  wedge  is  carefully  removed. 
Then  soil  is  carefully  mounded  around  and  between 
the  scions  up  to  the  top  bud,  firmly  pressed  and  com¬ 
pacted.  All  that  now  shows  of  the  operation  is  the 
top  bud  of  each  scion.  No  wax  or  wrapping  of  any 
kind  is  required.  The  mound  of  earth  keeps  the 
parts  moist,  while  the  spring  of  the  stock  firmly 
holds  them  in  place.  After  a  time  shoots  will  be 
thrown  from  the  stock  and  these  should  be  broken 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Later,  if  the  work  has 
been  carefully  done,  and  the  scions  were  well  matured 
and  dormant,  shoots  will  grow  from  them.  When 
these  get  long  enough  they  should  be  staked.  About 
midsummer  the  mound  of  soil  should  be  carefully 
hoed  away  and  any  roots  that  have  developed  from 
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the  scion  should  be  cut  away.  If  there  are  well- 
developed  calluses  at  the  junction  of  stock  and 
scions,  no  further  mounding  is  necessary;  otherwise 
it  should  be  done.  Perhaps  all  three  buds  from  each 
scion  may  start ;  it  is  then  best  to  break  off  the  two 
weakest  shoots  from  each.  Canes  from  two  to  eight 
feet  in  length  should  result  before  the  close  of  the 
first  season,  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the  stock, 
condition  of  the  scions  and  thoroughness  of  the  job. 
If  the  stock  be  particularly  vigorous  four  canes  may 
be  left  to  develop,  else  poorlv  matured  and  long- 
jointed  wood  may  result.  The  following  Spring 


canes  proportional  to  the  growth  of  the  previous 
year  may  be  tied  up  for  fruiting.  The  after  care  is 
the  same  as  for  the  ungrafted  vines,  except  'that  no 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  develop  from  below  the 
point  of  grafting. 

The  best  Delaware  in  point  of  productiveness  and 
vigor  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  cleft-grafted  upon  an 
old  Brant  stock.  Grape  grafting  can  be  just  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  as  that  done  with  the  apple. 

_ F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

HARD  LIFE  FOR  CONNECTICUT  HUNTERS. 

Having  just  read  “A  Sample  of  Jersey  Justice” 
and  “What  They  Do  in  Alabama,”  under  “How  the 
Game  Laws  Work,”  page  1134,  I  am  moved  to  write 
you  of  how  we  have  solved  the  problem  in  this  town. 
Three  years  ago  the  farmers  got  together  and  formed 
a  club,  the  membership  of  which  was  limited  to  the 
actual  residents  of  the  town,  and  to  those  who  owned 
property  (real)  but  did  not  reside  therein.  Every 
member  is  pledged  to  exclude  from  the  privilege  of 
hunting  on  property  owned  or  leased  by  him  every 
other  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  this  club.  At 
the  present  time  about  every  land  owner  in  this  town 
is  a  member  of  the  club,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
hordes  of  hunters  who  formerly  came  in  from  near-by 
cities  and  towns  are  excluded.  Thd  result  of  this  is 
that  game  has  increased  and  the  number  of  hunters, 
law  abiding  and  otherwise,  has  decreased,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  property  owners.  This  move 
caused  a  lot  of  criticism  among  some  of  the  sports 
of  an  adjoining  city,  who  had  evidently  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  do  as  they  pleased  when  out  in  the 
country,  some  of  whom  had  little  regard  for  a  man’s 
property.  But  as  the  law  in  this  State  as  regards 
hunting  on  the  land  of  another  makes  it  a  crime  to 
hunt  without  permission  of  the  owner,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  of  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  30  days,  every 
man  being  an  officer  authorized  to  arrest  without 
warrant  on  his  own  land,  our  organization  has  been 
respected  and  the  problem  has  been  solved.  Here 
are  sections  of  our  law : 

Chap.  199  Act  1903. — Every  person  who  shall  throw 
down  or  leave  open  any  bars  or  gate  or  fence  upon  the 
land  of  another,  or  who  shall  enter  upon  the  land  of 
another  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  .  .  .  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  ...  or  gather¬ 
ing  nuts,  fruits  or  berries,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  The  owner  ...  of  the  land  arresting  any 
person  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  fees  that  are  allowed  by  Sec.  4850  of 
Gen.  Stat.  to  constables  for  similar  services. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  post  land.  r.  f.  k. 

Litchfield  Co,,  Conn. 

A  POTATO  CROP. — The  picture  at  Fig  500 
shows  part  of  a  potato  crop  grown  by  M.  Gish- 
baugher  of  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  There  were  about  700 
bushels,  and  as  shown  by  comparison  with  the  boy, 
ran  to  large  size.  They  are  not  sorted,  but  run  just 
as  they  come  from  the  field.  Plenty  of  farmers  grow 
good  crops  of  potatoes,  but  we  print  this  picture 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  boy — the  best  crop  of  all. 
His  job  was  to  kill  off  the  potato  beetles  and  the 
result  in  the  pile  shows  that  he  did  his  duty.  Such 
a  combination  of  boy  and  potatoes  on  your  barn 
floor  must  be  very  satisfactory. 

DOG  AND  LAMB  TOGETHER.— Notice  the  hu¬ 
mane  instinct  of  the  boy  who  trained  and  is  now 
working  the  interesting  team  shown  at  Fig.  499. 
You  will  see  he  has  made  sure  that  his  dog  is  not 
going  to  have  his  neck  made  sore  while  he  is  tugging 
away.  He  has  a  combination  collar  and  pad  which 
fits  snugly.  The  whole  harness  shows  clever  work 
in  its  get-up ;  it  fits  both  the  lamb  and  the  dog,  and 
both  are  well  reined.  Here  is  a  13-year-old  boy 
giving  out  a  good  lesson..  Gray-haired  farmers  may 
afford  to  take  it  to  themselves  and  profit  thereby. 
This  picture  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilbur  G.  Weeks,  a 
banker  of  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.,  who  thinks  such 
traits  evinced  by  our  future  soil  tillers  is  worth 
setting  forth  in  type.  He  says  the  team  was  broken 
by  patience,  careful  feeding  and  coaxing. 

When  this  boy  was  offered  a  considerable  sum  to 
show  it  at  a  county  fair,  he  passed  up  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  for  the  lamb  to  do  such  work 
under  excitement  in  his  warm  coat  would  unduly  tax 
him,  and  as  for  the  dog,  he  is  a  good-natured  animal 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  but  to  go  and  make 
a  show  of  him  and  probably  frighten  him  out  of  his 
good  temper  or  even  his  good  dog  health,  was  not 
to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Louis  Held  owns 
and  trained  the  team ;  he  is  now  using  them  to  haul 
potatoes,  two  bushels  at  a  load,  from  the  field  to 
the  basement,  and  there  is  nobody  in  Walworth 
County  who  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
whole  team  this  time,  the  dog  being  in  harness  instead 
of  loafing  under  the  wagon.  j.  l.  graff. 
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AN  OHIO  FARMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  STORE. 
The  Story  of  a  Successful  Enterprise. 

IIOW  IT  STARTED. — The  question  of  a  farmers’ 
cooperative  store  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  in 
northeastern  Ohio,  but  some  failures  of  farmers’ 
stores  as  promoted  by  the  early  Granges  were  cited  as 
proof  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  go,  and  things 
would  get  quiet  again.  Buying  and  selling  would  go 
on  as  before,  only  with  a  steady  widening  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  producer  and  consumer,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  filling  in  this  space  with  additional  mid¬ 
dlemen,  each  with  his  "fixed  charge.”  The  Ravenna 
Grange  again  took  up  and  discussed  the  matter,  but 
finally  the  outcome  was  that  a  couple  of 
wealthy  men  said,  “Let  us  form  a  stock 
company  of  $20,000  and  have  capital 
enough  to  do  business  with;  employ 
men  who  can  manage,  buy  and  sell,  and 
promote  trade,  and  do  a  strictly  cash 
business.  Make  the  overhead  charge 
not  over  10  per  cent,  on  cost  price,  pay 
interest  on  stock,  all  surplus  to  go  back 
to  the  stockholders.  Take  in  the  out¬ 
siders  for  a  five  per  cent,  increase  over 
stockholders’  rates,  but  give  them  no 
rebates  and,  if  the  company  can  be 
formed,  I  will  build  the  store,  and  see 
the  thing  started.”  The  proposal  met 
with  acceptance  from  the  start.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  stock  was  nearly 
subscribed,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
the  company  formed,  with  this  addi¬ 
tion  from  the  chief  promoter,  that  he 
would  buy  a  lot  on  a  public  street  in 
the  town,  and  build  a  large  brick  block 
with  basement,  two  stories  above,  and 
complete  it  ready  for  mercantile  occu¬ 
pancy,  the  block  to  cost  not  less  than 
$lt>,000,  for  which  the  company  should 
pay  him  annually  four  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  was  stip¬ 
ulated  that  no  one,  however  many 
shares  he  had  (shares  limited  to  four  to 
one  man),  could  have  but  the  one  vote, 
and  no  stock  could  be  sold  except  by 
first  offering  it  to  the  company.  The 
whole  idea  was  that  the  producer  and 
consumer  in  both  directions  should  be 
brought  close  together,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  produce,  should  be  supplied 
at  cost,  with  simply  the  actual  cost  of 
buying  and  selling  added.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  overhead  charge  of  10 
per  cent,  would  cover  all  cost  of  trans¬ 
fer;  that  all  produce  sold  should  go  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  final  distribu¬ 
tor;  all  purchases  of  material  should  be 
paid  for  with  spot  cash,  and  all  buyers 
of  the  company  should  pay  cash.  Then 
out  of  the  margins  of  sales,  six  per 
cent,  should  be  paid  for  on  the  stock, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  surplus 
should  be  divided  pro  rata,  as  a  divi¬ 
dend.  It  was  stipulated  that  anyone  not 
a  member,  could  trade,  buy  and  sell 
with,  and  to  the  company,  but  at  an 
additional  rate  of  five  per  cent,  in  ex¬ 
cess  over  members’  rates,  but  could  not 
participate  in  dividends  or  premiums. 

To  illustrate:  Last  year  the  store  pur¬ 
chased  something  like  10,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  paying  to  each  and  all  the 
going  market  price,  cash  to  all  alike. 

These  potatoes  were  sent  into  retail 
markets,  and  there  sold,  and  when  re¬ 
turns  were  made,  it  was  found  that  af¬ 
ter  paying  all  charges,  freights  and 
handling,  there  was  a  balance  of  10 
cents  per  bushel  left  which  was  paid 
back  to  the  farmers.  In  one  instance, 
it  made  a  “chromo”  to  the  farmer  of 
over  $300,  which  paid  him  for  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT.  —  At 
first  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  machinery, 
and  the  like  from  the  great  trust  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  as  they  wanted  to  “protect”  their  agents,  and 
did  not  want  things  sold  below  their  prices,  but  the 
store  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  machinery  quite  as 
good,  and  these  firms  soon  saw  their  sales  were  falling 
off,  and  their  goods  being  displaced  by  other  makers, 
and  they  soon  realized  that  if  they  got  spot  cash  for 
stuff  they  were  not  losers  after  all,  so  I  think  that  all 
are  now  glad  to  sell  to  the  store.  First-class  mowing 
machines  are  sold  at  the  store  for  about  $38,  instead 
of  $45,  and  so  on  through  the  list;  household  supplies, 
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furniture,  clothing  of  all  classes,  carriages,  wagons, 
paints,  oils  and  groceries,  while  no  end  of  manufac¬ 
turers  are  eager  to  put  in  goods  to  be  paid  for  only 
when  sold.  If  any  particular  thing  the  consumer  may 
want  is  not  in  stock  it  is  ordered  and  quickly  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  in  all  this  the  outsiders  are  quickly  seeing 
that  even  if  they  pay  a  slight  advance  over  members, 
it  is  far  inside  the  usual  price  they  have  to  pay  at  the 
general  store,  so  that  now  fully  one-third  of  the  sales 
of  the  store  are  to  the  “gentiles,”  and  bring  the  store 
a  revenue  which  will  easily  pay  store  charge,  rent  and 
per  cent,  on  capital  stock.  Outside  things  are  in¬ 
cluded,  such  as  coal,  feed,  building  material,  even 
silos  are  being  sold  by  the  half  dozens,  and  gasoline 


engines  by  the  score.  As  one  member  is  a  director 
in  several  railways,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  trouble 
about  “no  cars”  or  advanced  local  railway  rates.  The 
store  is  branching  out  in  other  ways.  A  blacksmith 
shop  and  repair  establishment  has  been  put  in,  where 
the  members  can  get  a  horse  shod,  four  new  shoes, 
for  $1,  and  “the  other  fellow”  for  $1.25,  while  the 
price  uptown  is  $1.60,  and  other  innovations  are  con¬ 
templated.  A  trip  through  the  store  shows  that  not 
only  the  shoe  men,  but  the  clothiers  and  all  kinds  of 
ladies’  ready-to-wear  articles  are  supplied  by  anxious- 
to-sell  manufacturers,  and  anything  in  the  line  of 
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farm  supplies  was  either  in  stock,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  telephone  wire,  ready  to  come. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  PLAN.— Plans  are  nearly 
ready  to  be  put  in  execution,  for  the  putting  in  of  a 
branch  store  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  heart  of  the  potato,  grain  and  dairy  district,  this 
time  not  in  a  village,  but  out  in  the  center  of  a  farm¬ 
ing  community,  alongside  of  the  Erie  Railway;  a  sid¬ 
ing  and  “stop”  being  already  in  daily  use,  and  the 
warehouse  about  in  sight.  While  the  main  store  has 
only  been  in  operation  a  little  less  than  one  year, 
the  sales  are  running  nearly  $2,000  per  week,  and  this 
does  not  represent  the  buying  part  of  the  business, 
farm  produce  and  certain  things  often  wanted  and  in 
the  aggregate  expected  to  show  a  fair 
profit  on  the  investment,  not  to  mention 
the  below-market  prices  realized  as 
compared  with  usual  prices  to  con¬ 
sumer.  The  store  deals  in  no  cheap 
second-rate  goods;  it  is  all  of  full  aver¬ 
age  quality,  and  as  sold  elsewhere.  The 
whole  plan  and  object  of  the  store 
owners  is  to  get  nearer  to  both  ends  of 
the  market,  and  cut  out  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  excessive  percentages  ad¬ 
ded  by  far  too  many  middlemen.  The 
buyer  realizes  now  as  never  before,  that 
the  producer  gets  too  little  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  and  that  the  farmer  pays 
altogether  too  much  as  compared  with 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  what  he 
buys,  and  in  this  transaction,  dollars 
paid  down  on  the  spot  by  both  parties 
is  a  great  inducement  for  concessions, 
in  preference  to  much  commission  and 
long  credits.  Of  course,  there  is  much 
prophesying  the  failure  of  the  store  by 
the  other  fellow.  True,  now  and  then 
the  store  can  sell  some  one  thing  little 
or  no  cheaper  than  another  store,  but 
that  is  the  exception.  It  is  a  human 
undertaking,  and  has  much  to  learn, 
overcome,  endure  and  perhaps  sustain 
some  reverses,  but  if  the  cash  system 
is  adhered  to,  the  consumers  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  made  to  see  and  know 
that  they  are  being  fairly  and  honestly 
dealt  with,  and  with  promptness,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this 
store,  and  a  score  of  others,  cannot 
succeed  and  help  mightily  in  solving 
the  question,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

JOHN  GOULD. 

WOOD  BLOCKS  FOR  PAVEMENT 
AND  FLOORS. 

On  page  1082  you  have  an  inquiry 
about  wood  blocks  for  flooring  a  stable. 
I  have  known  a  contest  between  stable 
men  and  the  board  of  health  regarding 
putting  in  concrete  floors  in  all  stables 
in  the  city  limits.  The  board  of  health 
would  possibly  accept  creosoted  blocks 
laid  on  concrete,  but  the  stable  men 
do  not  want  the  blocks;  they  state,  if 
properly  laid  with  pitched  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  blocks,  it  will  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and,  if  the  spaces  are  not 
pitched  they  will  fill  with  filth  and  the 
filth  will  become  saturated  with  urine 
and  make  a  dirty,  wet  and  unsanitary 
floor. 

Our  experience  with  wood  paving 
blocks  may  be  of  interest,  and  while 
properly  creosoted  wood  blocks  on 
proper  concrete  foundation  with  a  sand 
cushion  between,  is  our  most  satis¬ 
factory  pavement  compared  to  Belgian 
blocks,  vitrified  blocks,  concrete  blocks, 
asphalt  and  bitulithic  pavements,  still 
conditions  must  be  right  to  get  this  re¬ 
sult.  There  are  some  stretches  of  pave¬ 
ment  where  the  blocks  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  creosoted,  and  after  every  rain  of 
any  size,  sections  of  the  street  buckle  badly  from 
the  blocks  absorbing  water  and  swelling,  often  having 
to  be  relaid,  and  sometimes  in  very  heavy  storms 
floating  and  being  carried  away  by  the  water.  Poor 
blocks  are  worse  than  useless.  Another  thing  about 
creosoted  blocks  is,  men  working  in  close  places 
claim  that  it  is  bad  on  the  eyes,  makes  them  smart 
and  weak  for  a  time.  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  risk  to  place  such  material  in  a  build¬ 
ing  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  consecutive  hours  by 
animals,  as  it  might  do  them  serious  damage  as  re¬ 
gards  their  eyesight,  and  it  would  be  well  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  point.  r.  d. 


A  WISCONSIN  DOG  AND  LAMB  TEAM.  Fig.  499. 


PART  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  POTATO  CROP.  Fig.  500. 


HOW  THE  MANURE  IS  HANDLED.  Fig.  501. 
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[  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  z  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answerod  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


INSANITY  AND  FARM  LIFE. 

In  reply  to  the  statement,  “It  is  the 
country,  not  the  city,  that  crowds  the 
insane  asylums,”  I  think  issue  may  be 
taken  with  the  daily  newspaper  that 
made  this  publication.  The  notion  has 
long  been  prevalent  that  the  loneliness 
of  farm  life  or  other  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  country  dweller  are  more 
strongly  predisposing  to  insanity  than 
city  life,  but  I  think  experience  in  our 
institutions  for  the  insane  long  ago  dis¬ 
pelled  this  idea,  at  least  so  far  as  medi¬ 
cal  officers  acquainted  with  the  facts  are 
concerned.  I  think  it  was  in  1868  thart 
Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  then  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  his  annual  report,  first  made 
the  statement  you  quote  from  the  daily 
paper,  but  I  doubt  if  the  facts  warranted 
it  even  in  that  rather  remote  time.  If  Dr. 
Gray  was  correct  as  regards  the  Utica 
institution,  the  condition  at  Utica  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was  located 
in  a  farming  region,  and  necessarily 
drew  its  patients  largely  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  later  years  1  think  the  great 
growth  of  our  cities,  with  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  population,  the  vast  increase 
in  diseases  calculated  to  break  down 
both  the  physical  and  mental  health, 
sharper  competition  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  together  with  the  larger  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcoholic  beverages— these 
things  taken  together  have  constituted 
by  far  the  most  potent  causes,  after 
heredity,  in  the  production  of  insanity. 

CHARLES  G.  WAGNER. 

Superintendent,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
State  Hospital. 


Handling  Leather  Chips. 

H.  G.  D.,  Eintncrsville,  Pa. — There  are 
several  shoe  factories  near  here  where  I 
can  get  considerable  leather  chips  simply 
for  hauling  them  away.  I  should  like  to 
know  their  value  as  a  fertilizer,  i.  e.,  the 
chemical  constituents,  and  market  value. 
Also  if  they  should  be  put  on  the  ground 
directly  or  worked  in  the  manure  in  the 
manure  pit.  1  got  the  idea  of  a  manure 
pit  from  an  article  you  printed  some  time 
ago  in  which  you  quoted  Kin  it’s  book  on 
“The  Soil”  frequently.  I  shall  take  poul¬ 
try  and  pigeon  manure,  weeds,  corn  fodder, 
grass  and  leaves,  and  leather  chips  if 
worth  while,  and  with  earth  and  ashes 
hope  to  make  considerable  manure.  The 
pit  will  be  made  of  concrete  with  the  sides 
running  at  least  three  feet  above  ground. 
I  had  intended  to  have  a  roof  over  it,  or 
would  it  assist  decomposition  to  let  the 
weather  beat  on  it,  since  it  cannot  leach 
away? 

Ans. — The  leather  chips  may  contain 
10  per  cent,  or  more  of  nitrogen,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  can  make  it  availa¬ 
ble  by  ordinary  means,  even  when 
ground  and  roasted.  Raw  leather  is 
only  one-fiftieth  as  available  as  nitrate 
of  soda.  When  roasted  it  is  one-tenth 
as  available  as  the  nitrate, .  but  when 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes 
about  as  available  as  dried  fish.  We 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  acid  on  the 
farm  but  would  put  the  leather  into 
that  manure  pit  for  six  months  and 
then  use  it  if  possible  as  a  mulch  around 
trees. 


Early-Bearing  Western  Orchards. 

G.  B.  B.,  Irwin,  O. — In  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  I  read  of  a  woman  homesteader  in 
Washington,  and  she  said  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  she  gathered  her  second 
crop  of  apples.  What  kind  of  apples  were 
they?  Do  they  really  come  into  bearing 
so  much  sooner  in  that  State  than  here,  or 
is  it  a  mistake? 

Ans. — It  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  Eastern  people  that  the  apple  trees 
grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
especially  those  grown  under  irrigation, 
are  as  early  bearing  as  commonly  re¬ 
ported.  The  conditions  of  climate  and 
nature  of  the  growth  produced  make 
it  entirely  possible  for  an  apple  tree  to 
produce  a  good  sample  of  fruit,  say  a 
quarter  or  a  half  bushel,  in  its  third 
year  after  setting  out.  If  the  trees  are 
properly  cared  for  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  returns  in  the  fourth  year  that  will 
go  quite  a  way  towards  paying  the 
orchard  expenses  of  the  year.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years,  with  proper  care, 
the  trees  will  generally  bear  enough  to 
pay  the  running  expenses  and  give  a 
fair  net  income.  This  is  true  with 
nearly  all  varieties  except  the  Spitzen- 
burg  (Esopus)  and  the  Northern  Spy, 
which  are  sometimes  later  in  coming 
into  bearing,  but  this  follows  their  gen¬ 
eral  variety  characters  of  somewhat 
later  bearing. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
would  be  well  to  state  that  the  trees  are 
in  effect  forced  in  their  growth  by  the 


warm  climate  and  well  adapted  soils, 
and  while  they  bear  earlier  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  they  will  not  be  so 
long  lived  nor  so  productive  in  old  age 
as  the  trees  grown  under  conditions 
which  produce  a  slower  development. 

If  Eastern  apple  orchards  are  handled 
according  to  modern  methods  they  need 
not  be  so  tardy  in  bearing.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  Eastern  orchard  is  partly 
or  wholly  neglected  in  its  early  stages, 
whereas  most  Western  orchards  are 
carefully  tended  from  the  day  they  are 
set  out.  This  naturally  will  have  some 
effect  upon  earliness  of  bearing.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  much  the 
man  and  his  methods  as  it  is  climate 
in  the  matter  of  early  bearing  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  W.  G.  BRIERLEY. 


Grafting  Wax. 

Please  give  a  recipe  for  grafting  wax? 

Wakeman,  O.  R.  b. 

A  standard  grafting  wax  calls  for  resin, 
four  parts  by  weight,  beeswax,  two  parts 
by  weight,  tallow,  rendered,  one  part  by 
weight.  Melt  all  carefully  together,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  the  hot  liquid 
quickly  into  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and 
with  greased  hands  flatten  the  wax  under 
the  water  so  that  it  will  cool  evenly.  Let 
it  get  cold  and  tough,  but  not  brittle ;  then 
remove  from  the  water  and  pull  like  taffy 
until  it  is  ductile  and  fine  in  grain.  If 
lumpy  remelt  and  pull  again.  Make  into 
balls  or  small  skeins  and  put  away  in  a 
cool  place.  When  wanted  soften  with  heat 
of  hand  or  in  hot  water.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  wax  for  all  purposes ;  it  may  be 
made  softer  by  using  a  little  more  tallow, 
or  tougher  by  a  rather  larger  proportion 
of  beeswax. 

One  of  our  readers  who  found  the  above 
too  stiff  for  best  results  with  him,  prefers 
the  following:  One  pound  each  of  bees¬ 
wax,  resin  and  tallow.  Melt  the  tallow  first 
chip  the  beeswax  fine  and  add  as  soon  as 
the  tallow  is  well  softened.  Add  the  resin 
in  fine  lumps  last,  and  cook  slowly  until 
the  resin  is  entirely  dissolved.  Then  pour 
into  a  pail  of  cold  water  and  work  as 
described.  This  costs  a  little  more  than 
the  first  recipe,  owing  to  the  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  beeswax. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  four  pounds 
resin,  half  pint  boiled  linseed  oil,  half 
pound  beeswax.  Boil  over  slow  fire  2Vj 
hours,  then  pour  into  water  to  cool,  and 
work  with  greased  hands.  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey  says  that  after  using  all  sorts  of 
grafting  wax  he  has  found  that  the  old- 
fashioned  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung, 
well  wrapped  with  cotton  cloth  strips,  is 
the  surest  covering  for  ordinary  cleft¬ 
grafting. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  FRUIT  COMPANIES. 

Consul-General  Ragsdale  of  Halifax  has 
investigated  the  business  of  selling  Nova 
Scotia  fruit,  and  has  sent  the  following 
report : — 

“About  three  years  ago  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  Nova  Scotia  found  that  they  were 
hampered  in  many  ways  in  disposing  of 
their  crops.  Up  to  that  time  all  ship¬ 
ments  to  Europe  were  made  through 
agents,  commission  merchants  and  specu¬ 
lators  here,  who  in  turn  consigned  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  London  and  Liverpool.  In  this  way 
the  expenses  far  exceeded  the  profits.  Again, 
there  was  no  system  exercised  in  sorting 
or  packing ;  consequently  much  inferior 
fruit  found  its  way  to  the  European  mar¬ 
kets,  resulting  in  further  loss  and  dis¬ 
credit. 

“To  overcome  these  difficulties  cooper¬ 
ative  associations  were  organized  at  the 
towns  of  Berwick,  Wolfville  and  Kingston, 
but  without  success.  Last  year  there  was 
a  combination  of  growers  under  a  central 
association  without  corporate  powers  that 
did  fairly  well,  handling  some  400,000  bar¬ 
rels,  but  the  form  of  this  association  did 
not  afford  the  relief  hoped  for. 

“To  remedy  the  defect  a  special  act  was 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  per¬ 
mitting  the  organization  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  United  Fruit  Companies 
(Ltd.),  with  a  capitalization  of  $5,000, 
since  increased  to  $11,000,  the  par  value 
of  the  shares  being  $50  each.  Under  the 
rule  each  member  must  have  one  share  and 
not  more  than  five. 

“The  fruit  of  each  member  is  gathered 
by  himself,  and  after  sorting  is  taken  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  association,  of  which 
there  are  five.  Here  the  fruit  is  resorted 
and  properly  packed  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  general  manager,  and  the 
discarded  fruit  is  taken  away  by  the 
grower  and  consigned  to  the  drier  or  vine¬ 
gar  factories.  For  the  services  of  packing 
the  grower  is  charged  five  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel.  In  this  way  all  fruit  exported  will  be 
of  the  highest  standard  and  will  command 
the  highest  prices.  In  packing,  color  as 
well  as  size  and  quality  is  strictly  ob¬ 

served,  as  the  European  market  demands 
fruit  of  high  color  only.  It  is  for  this 

reason  that  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
other  apples  of  like  color  are  in  little  de¬ 
mand  on  the  Continent.  All  the  fruit  of 
the  members  is  shipped  by  the  association. 

“The  organization  aims  not  only  to 

handle  the  fruit  of  its  members  but  also 
to  assist  them  in  the  purchase  of  their 
principal  supplies,  such  as  barrels,  boxes, 
farming  implements,  twine,  seed,  nursery 

stock,  fertilizers  and,  in  fact,  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  appliances  for  fruit  growing.  Last 
year  growers  were  compelled  to  pay  very 
high  prices  for  barrels,  as  much  as  40 
cents  per  barrel  in  some  instances.  This 
year  the  members  are  paying  23  to  28 
cents  for  barrels  and  about  16  cents  for 
boxes  holding  one  bushel.  Very  few  boxes 
are  used  however.  Later  on  the  associa¬ 
tion  expects  to  make  its  own  barrels  and 
boxes  and  at  a  less  price  than  is  now 
paid.  The  particular  aims  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  however,  are  to  do  away  with  the 
speculator  and  commission  merchants  at 
this  end,  to  economize  in  packing  expenses 
and  to  insure  the  shipment  of  fruit  of  the 
highest  standard  and  the  receipt  of  com¬ 
mensurate  prices.  The  manager  of  the 
association  receives  for  his  services  $4,000 
per  annum,  out  of  which  sum,  however,  he 


is  expected  to  pay  wages  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  packing.  Some  600,000  barrels 
of  fruit  will  pe  handled  by  the  United 
Fruit  Companies  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son.” 


Lime  and  White  Grubs. 

Will  oyster  shell  lime  applied  on  the 
land  broadcast  prevent  the  ravage  of  the 
white  grub?  C.  B.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

No.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out.  the 
grubs  work  too  deep  in  the  soil  for  chem¬ 
icals  to  affect  them.  Thorough  culture 
for  two  seasons  or  digging  out  by  pigs  are 
the  best  methods,  and  both  take  some  time. 


Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

I  have  a  good  many  bones  from  my 
slaughter  yard.  How  can  I  turn  them  into 
fertilizer  without  too  much  cost? 

Hartford,  Mich.  w.  J.  c. 

If  you  have  a  large  supply  of  bones  it 
will  pay  to  put  up  a  steaming  vat  and 
grinder.'  We  assume  that  you  have  steam 
power.  Get  a  strong  vat  of  wood  or 
metal  with  a  steam  coil  inside.  Put  in  the 
bones  and  cook  -them  under  pressure.  Then 
break  them  reasonably  fine  and  put  them 
through  a  bone  mill.  If  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  pack  the  bones  in  layers  of  wood 
ashes  and  keep  the  mass  wet.  In  about 
three  months  all  except  the  harder  leg 
bones  will  be  soft  enough  to  smash  with 
a  hammer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
"square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Fruit  Trees 

that  thrive  and  pay 

In  our  extensive  nurseries  all  the  con 
ditions  of  soil,  climate  and  expert 
care  combine  to  produce  hardy,  disease- 
free  fruit  trees  and  plants  that  thrive 
and  bear  profitable  crops. 

Our  Catalog  explains  how  we  protect 
you  against  nursery  carelessness  and 
subsequent  loss— how  we  give  such  care 
to  every  detail  of  budding,  grading  and 
packing  that  the  highest  grade  stock  is 
assured.  We  have  a  30  years'  record  for 
Quality  trees  and  honest  dealing.  Scores 
of  the  largest,  most  successful  growers 
(names  on  request)  buy  our  trees  year 
after  year.  Ask  us  to  send  you  our  free 
Catalog.  It's  unusually  complete,  practical  and  filled 
with  helpful  information  for  fruit  growers. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville.  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 


Old  Stories  About  “  Muck.” 

Is  muck  the  wet  soil  that  is  found  in 
swampy  places  like  meadows,  and  how 
valuable  is  it  as  a  fertilizer?  How  would 
you  handle  it  to  get  the  best  results  from 
its  use?  Would  it  pay  to  make  a  heap 
of  it  and  lime  by  making  alternate  layers 
of  it  and  lime?  How  long  should  it  lie 
in  this  state  before  use  as  a  fertilizer  and 
how  much  would  you  use  to  the  acre  for 
corn?  w.  w.  s. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

We  have  probably  answered  this  50 
times,  but  still  the  questions  come  up. 
When  we  speak  of  “muck”  we  refer  to  the 
black  soil  or  peat  found  In  swamps  or 
low  places.  The  dictionaries  give  among 
other  definitions  “anything  filthy  or  vile," 
but  we  refer  to  this  black  soil  or  peat.  It 
varies  greatly  in  composition  and  value — 
from  half  as ’much  as  manure  to  four  times 
as  much.  It  is  usually  very  sour,  so  that 
the  plant  food  which  it  contains  is  not 
available  until  it  has  been  sweetened  or 
fermented.  Muck  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
Its  nitrogen.  It  usually  contains  very 
little  of  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Therefore  the  rational  plan  for  treating 
muck  is  to  dry  and  ferment  it  and  add  the 
elements  of  plant  food  which  it  lacks.  This 
could  be  done  by  scattering  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wood  ashes  over  the  muck  as  it  is 
drawn  from  the  swamp,  since  the  ashes 
contain  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Or  we  could  use  basic  slag  and  potash 
with  the  muck.  The  usual  plan  is  to  haul 
the  muck  out  to  dry  ground  and  dump 
into  long,  narrow  piles.  As  each  load  of 
muck  is  dumped  enough  lime  to  whiten  it 
thoroughly  is  scattered  over — 200  pounds 
for  each  load  or  more  will  pay.  First 
comes  a  layer  of  muck,  then  lime,  then 
more  muck,  and  so  on.  This  pile  is  left 
about  three  months  and  then  forked  over 
and  left  again.  It  will  crumble  up  fine 
and  if  the  muck  Is  of  more  than  average 
quality  it  will  be,  after  fermented,  about 
equal  to  average  stable  manure.  The  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  add  can  be  mixed 
through  the  pile  or  used  separately  iu  hill 
or  drill. 


Burning  Chinch  Bugs. — The  Missouri 
Station  advises  farmers  to  fight  chinch 
hugs  with  fire  :  “Between  now  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1  all  meadows,  pastures,  roads,  waste 
lands  and  other  fields,  which  are  heavily 
overgrown,  should  be  carefully  examined 
for  the  hibernating  chinch  bugs.  Those 
fields  near  wheat  and  cornfields  which  were 
infested  last  Summer  should  be  examined 
with  special  care.  Tim  insects  hide  deep 
down  in  clumps  of  grass,  under  leaves  and 
rubbish,  and  in  many  cases  their  presence 
can  be  detected  from  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  the  crushed  bugs,  even  before  one  finds 
them  in  their  hiding  places.  Wherever 
they  are  found  the  fields  should  be  burned 
over  immediately  and  carefully,  so  that 
every  possible  shelter  will  be  destroyed. 
The  wind  should  not  be  too  strong,  so  that 
the  heat  will  penetrate  down  into  the 
clumps  of  grass  and  make  a  clean  job. 
Farmers  should  cooperate  in  burning  over 
all  public  highways  and  railroad  rights-of- 
way  in  the  infested  regions.  With  careful, 
systematic  burning  of  all  harboring  places 
iu  the  Fall,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  hibernating  bugs  will  be  killed  by 
the  heat  directly,  and  many  more  left  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Winter.” 


and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar* s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  Jiundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEaCH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


S  Apples  8c.,  Cherries  4c. 

Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  nil  about 
the  nursery  business.  Est.  I8?s. 

King  Bros.  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.Y. 


@ 

TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Beat  Money  Values.  Catalog  free. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES. 

Box  48  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  1*1, ANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Peach  and  Apple  Trees 

For  fall  or  spring  planting.  Prices  right;  stock 
right.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Alfalfa  Hay 

THE  WONDKIlFUIi,  MILK-PRODUCING  FKED. 

BRIDGE  8  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 

ROUT.  GILLIES  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

"Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  aero  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaianteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  I)  It.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Fenn 
ltuildiug,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 


and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ico 
(juick  and  cheap  with  my  double- 
row  Ice  Plow.  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Tools. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 
>VM.  H.  FRAY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


G-Horsepo wet  Sawing 

°uifit$1  95 


You  Can  Earn  $111  a  Day  With  This  Ria 

CohI  is  Hunrco  and  high.  SAW  W0OI>  uuu  sell  it  while  the 
demand  is  good  and  price  high.  If  you  have  no  wood,  saw  wood 
for  other  people,  and  make  $10.00  a  day.  Saw  tables,  $14.50. 
24 in.  circular  saw*  $4.50.  26in.  $5.25.  6  II.  P.  gasoline  engines 
$125.00.  Catologue  Ryfree.  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Prices  vary  considerably  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Good  cows  bring  from  $70 
to  $100;  milk,  from  40  to  42  cents  per  8  Vi 
quart  cans.  Butter  is  not  made  in  this 
vicinity.  Poultry,  live,  12  to  16  cents, 
dressed,  20  to  27  cents  per  pound.  Eggs 
40  cents  per  dozen.  Hay  is  selling  for  $25 
per  ton.  Apples  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel. 
Peaches  have  brought  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  16  quart  baskets.  Pears,  $2  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel.  Toma¬ 
toes  have  been  as  low  as  30  cents  per 
bushel.  Turnips,  white-egg  and  purple-top, 
60  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  Rutabaga,  $1 
to  $1.25  per  barrel.  Carrots  are  selling 
for  about  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Auburn,  Mass.  m.  m.  p. 


Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Chatham  Mill 


Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days— no  money  CD  FIT  B 
down — freight  prepaid — cash  or  credit,  y  tw  I 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats,  I  AAIU 
corn,  barley,  flux, clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  ■ 

cockle,  wild  outs,  tamo  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mix¬ 
ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  plunter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  ull  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  timo¬ 
thy.  Removes  foul  weed  Reed  und  all  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  kerne  Is  from  any  grain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
machines,  “first  come,  first  served.”  Write  today  If  you  want 
to  be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


City, 


Minneapolis 


1012. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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APPLES  FOR  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

IK.  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — If  you  wore 
sotting  out  1,000  apple  trees  and  1,000 
pear  trees,  liow  many  varieties  of  each 
would  you  set  out,  and  how  would  you 
divide  the  number?  The  section  would  be 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  I  would  like  the 
best  varieties,  both  as  to  quality  and  com¬ 
mercial  prices.  In  setting  out  such  or¬ 
chards  would  you  plant  each  variety  in  a 
solid  block  or  would  you  alternate  the 
several  varieties?  Would  you  plant  squares 
or  would  you  use  the  other  method — using 
certain  varieties  for  fillers — and  if  so, 
what  varieties  would  you  recommend?  I 
want  choice  fruit  which  will  command  the 
best  price. 

Ans.— This  question  is  hard  to  ans¬ 
wer  without  knowing  more  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  because  the  best  varieties  de¬ 
pend  so  largely  on  the  conditions.  For 
instance  if  a  man  has  quite  a  large 
farm  and  is  going  to  carry  on  orchard¬ 
ing  as  a  kind  of  side  line,  then  he  might 
better  have  a  succession  of  ripening  that 
would  allow  him  to  handle  mostly  with 
the  help  at  hand.  Again,  if  he  had  a 
small  place  and  some  help  of  his  own 
the  same  thing  would  be  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  were  a  man  who  had 
only  a  little  time  to  give  at  a  certain 
time,  and  had  to  hire  all  work  done, 
then  it  would  be  better  to  have  few 
kinds,  handle  quickly  and  give  remain¬ 
der  of  time  to  something  else.  Then 
again  there  are  men  starting  in  the  fruit 
business  to-day  with  an  idea  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  a  fancy  trade.  In  that  case  the 
lirst  thing  necessary  is  that  he  under¬ 
stand  the  business  and  be  able  to  give 
it  personal  care,  or  have  some  one  who 
can.  Then  they  should  select  varieties 
that  are  of  fine  dessert  quality,  which 
mostly  need  very  careful  handling.  You 
see  the  man  who  just  has  in  mind  the 
selling  of  ordinary  apples,  handled  in  an 
ordinary  way  with  average  help,  would 
have  no  use  for  these.  The  varieties 
that  do  well  in  the  locality  mentioned 
are  numerous,  begining  with  Yellow 
Transparent,  and  running  through 
Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Fall 
Pippin,  Greening,  King,  Baldwin  and 
Spy  to  Newtown.  All  excellent  and 
well-known  varieties.  There  are  also 
York  Imperial,  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Winesap,  and  many  others  that 
do  well  with  some.  The  pear  proposi¬ 
tion  is  very  much  the  same,  except  there 
are  not  so  many  varieties  to  chose  from, 
the  popular  list  being  Clapp,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Bose  and  Kieffer,  while  some 
growers  are  doing  well  with  Anjou, 
Nelis  and  a  few  others.  As  to  the 
prices,  they  are  generally  governed  by 
the  size  of  crop  of  a  certain  variety, 
some  years  one  kind  being  highest  and 
other  years  another. 

As  to  style  of  planting  I  prefer  the 
square  method  because  of  the  greater 
ease  planting  can  be  worked.  The  filler 
system  is  all  right  for  a  man  who  is 
fruit-minded,  but  is  not  good  practice 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  crop  his 
orchard  as  he  would  his  other  land 
until  trees  get  too  large  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  WM.  HOTALING. 


THE  LEAF  ROLL  DISEASE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  arid  regions  of  the  West  have 
had  for  two  seasons  in  some  portions  a 
very  serious  disease  of  potatoes,  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Blatt- 
rollkranckheit  of  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  where  as  yet  and  in  this  country 
but  little  is  known  about  the  trouble. 
It  occurs  in  America  both  above  and 
below  the  ditch  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  to  any  extent  a  result  of  irrigation. 
It  is  not  a  disease  of  the  surface  por¬ 
tions  and  cannot  be  prevented  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  like  those  of  spraying. 
The  loss  in  four  States  in  1911  and  1912 
has  reached  a  total  of  several  million 
dollars. 

The  symptoms  of  the  trouble  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  fields  afflicted  with  the  leaf- 
roll  can  be  told  as  far  as  they  can  be 
seen.  When  the  plants  have  reached  an 
age  of  about  six  to  eight  weeks  each 
leaflet  rolls  upwards  along  the  midrib. 
The  color  of  the  whole  field  is  changed 
at  once,  not  by  any  change  in  the  color 
of  the  leaves,  but  because  the  under 
portion  of  the  leaves  are  shown  and  the 
upper  surfaces  obscured,  and  the  whole 
field  is  therefore  given  the  much  lighter 
green  of  the  under  leaf  surfaces.  The 
same  change  in  the  leaves  gives  the  field 
a  fine-cut  appearance,  like  that  given 
by  the  narrower  leaves  to  a  field  of  to¬ 
matoes.  At  this  stage,  if  the  attack  be 
more  than  a  light  touch,  the  hopes  of 
crop  vanish  completely.  Whatever  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  set  seem  to  grow  a  little 
but  not  much,  and  the  farmer  has  lost 
his  season’s  expense  and  income,  by  an 
unknown  cause,  like  the  horse-thief  at 
night. 

In  hot  seasons,- there  is  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  invasion  of  the  vascular  bundles 
by  the  fusarium  fungus,  so  universal  an 
invasion  that  in  1911  we  felt  sure  that 


the  trouble  was  some  epidemic  form  of 
fusarium,  and  we  went  to  great  expense 
and  effort  to  study  what  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature  would  put  the 
fusarium  fungus  into  the  ducts,  and  in 
fact  learned  some  very  important  facts 
about  these  matters.  But  in  1912,  we 
have  had  the  same  universal  rolling  of 
leaves  apparently  without  the  presence 
of  the  fusarium  fungus. 

There  is  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  degree  of  maturity  and  the  rolling 
of  the  leaves.  Potatoes  planted  late 
enough  to  have  the  cool  Fall  weather 
come  on  before  the  age  for  leaf-rolling 
arrives  are  not  affected,  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  time  before  frost  comes,  a 
good  crop  is  raised.  The  disease  is 
cumulative  in  its  effect  upon  seed  pota¬ 
toes;  the  longer  they  are  grown  in  af¬ 
fected  regions  the  worse  they  have  it ; 
and  the  affected  regions  should  buy  at 
a  distance  all  seed  planted.  No  seed 
stocks  are  immune,  but  new  seed  has 
the  trouble  later  or  in  less  degree. 

No  lands  are  immune,  new  lands  have 
the  trouble  less  or  later  in  the  season. 
Late  planting  on  newly  broken  sod  of 
new  seed  almost  entirely  escapes  and 
a  good  crop  is  raised.  No  rotation  seems 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  control  of  the 
leaf-roll  disease.  The  regions  worst  af¬ 
fected  have  practiced  some  of  the  most 
thorough  rotation  systems  in  vogue  any¬ 
where.  Fertilizers,  natural  or  commer¬ 
cial,  of  all  formulas,  are  of  no  effect 
whatever.  Treatment  of  seed  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  use  in  Germany. 
When  at  its  worst,  the  disease  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  fusarium  fungus,  as  noted 
above,  but  in  the  artificial  inducement 
of  fusarium  in  the  ducts  we  get  a  droop¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  and  no  curl. 

Potato  growers  of  the  East,  you  are 
interested  to  have  this  trouble  under¬ 
stood  out  here  in  the  arid  West,  lest 
perchance  it  come  your  way.  It  seems 
likely  to  demand  the  best  efforts  of  the 
plant  pathologist,  the  physiologist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  plant  breeder,  just  to 
have  it  understood.  Behind  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  cause  we  hope  there 
lies  a  remedy.  c.  l.  fitch. 

Colorado. 


Lime  and  Ashes  for  Trees. 

A  nurseryman  has  told  me  that  slaked 
lime  and  wood  ashes  is  the  very  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  I  can  have  for  my  apple  trees, 
which  I  want  to  nourish  in  the  quickest 
and  best  possible  way.  What  you  thiuic 
of  it?  a.  M. 

The  wood  ashes  will  furnish  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  about  the  best 
form  for  orchard  use.  We  see  little  need 
of  adding  lime  to  unleached  ashes.  Nitro¬ 
gen  will  also  be  needed  on  most  orchard 
soils,  and  the  ashes  do  not  provide  any. 
In  some  cases  clover,  peas  or  similar  crops 
will  give  the  needed  nitrogen  and  the  ashes 
will  feed  the  clover.  If  the  orchard  you 
refer  to  does  not  contain  clover,  we  sug¬ 
gest  fine  ground  bone,  500  pounds  of  bone 
to  the  ton  of  ashes. 


Dynamite  in  Tree  Planting. 

Last  Spring  we  printed  a  statement 
about  the  appearance  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  holes  made  by  blasting  with  dynamite. 
These  trees  are  on  the  place  owned  by  C. 
M.  Ottman.  We  now  have  the  following 
supplemental  report : 

“I  called  there  in  August  and  went  care¬ 
fully  over  the  work.  I  found  that  Mr.  Ott¬ 
man  has  planted  580  trees,  90  of  which 
were  in  blasted  holes,  leaving  490  set  in 
spade-dug  holes.  Of  these  490  trees,  29 
died  within  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  Ottman 
reported  that  about  30  additional  ones  died 
during  the  cold  weather  of  last  Winter.  Of 
the  90  trees  set  in  blasted  holes,  one  was 
accidentally  plowed  up,  the  other  89  are 
alive  and  growing  nicely.  Samples  were 
taken  of  the  subsoil,  which  was  found 
to  be  a  very  fine  sandy,  gravelly,  stony 
loam.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
small  stones  in  the  soil,  sampling  was  very 
difficult.  The  subsoil  seemed  to  be  slightly 
heavier  in  the  low  spot  described  in  former 
communication.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
difference  in  the  subsoil  "where  the  90  trees 
were  set  with  dynamite  and  on  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  rows  set  without  blast.  The  trees  were 
carefully  compared  with  regard  to  vigor 
and  amount  of  growth.  Some  exceptionally 
fine  trees  were  found  on  the  unblasted  area, 
and  some  of  those  set  in  blasted  holes 
showed  only  a  reasonable  amount  of 
growth.  Averaging  up  trees  grown  under 
similar  conditions,  I  would  report  that  the 
average  growth  and  vigor  of  trees  set  in 
blasted  holes  were  decidedly  better  than  in 
unblasted  holes.  j.  h.  squike.” 


The  Post  Office  and  Abusive  Letters. 

There  is  a  person  who  writes  and  sends 
very  insulting  letters  through  the  United 
States  mail,  often  full  of  curses  in  the 
worst  form,  and  scandal ;  some  of  them 
running  persons  down  and  speaking  of 
them  being  only  half  civilized  and  of  a  low 
degree,  bad  blood,  etc. ;  full  of  abuse-;  curs¬ 
ing  about  the  post  office.  What  can  be 
done  to  stop  this?  If  a  letter  should  ho 
refused  and  he  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office, 
what  would  the  penalty  be?  Please  tell 
through  The  It.  N.-Y.  particulars  and  what 
steps  to  be  taken.  The  letters  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  persons.  s.  e.  m. 

Send  one  of  these  letters  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  envelope  direct  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  They  will  inves¬ 
tigate  and.  if  need  be,  put  detectives  on 
the  case.  The  postmaster,  if  the  case  war¬ 
rants  it,  will  be  instructed  not  to  deliver 
letters  from  that  person.  Last  year  one  of 
our  readers  got  such  letters  and  forwarded 
them  to  Washington,  as  here  stated,  and 
the  thing  was  stopped. 


Searching  Scrutiny 
Assures  High  Quality  in 
Clothcraft  Clothes 
at  $10  to  $25 

EVERY  yard  of  the  cloth  used 
in  Clothcraft  Clothes  must 
be  able  to  stand  the  chemical 
test  that  proves  it  absolutely 
pure  wool. 

After  being  thoroughly  shrunk,  each  piece  is 
examined  inch  by  inch,  and  every  knot,  pick  and 
flaw  plainly  marked  so  it  will  be  avoided  in 
cutting. 

During  and  after  making,  every  suit  is  given  a 
triple  system  of  inspection  by  expert  eyes;  and 
the  final  inspection  is  made  on  living  models. 

This  searching  scrutiny  is  only  one  feature  of 
the  Clothcraft  Scientific  Tailoring  that  improves 
quality  without  increasing  the  price. 

CLOTHCRAFT 

Blue  Serke  Special 

N94130°"i!iW<w«>“  *18  - 

Go  to  the  nearest  Clothcraft  Store,  and  see  the 
splendid  results.  Compare  Clothcraft  Clothes 
with  others  at  higher  prices.  Try  on  several 
models — in  various  fabrics —  and  notice  how  good 
theyl  ook  and  fit  and  feel.  See  that  the  Cloth- 
craft  Label  is  in  the  coat,  and  the  Guarantee  in  the 
nside  pocket.  Be  sure  to  see  4130 — the  Cloth¬ 
craft  Blue  Serge  Special  at  $18.50.  You’ll 
pronounce  it  the  equal  of  any  $25  blue  serge  you 
ever  saw. 

If  you  don’t  know  where  the  nearest  Cloth¬ 
craft  Store  is  located,  write  us  for  the  address. 
With  i  t  we'll  send  you  the  Clothcraft  Style-Book 
for  fall,  and  a  sample  of  the  4130  serge. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

.da 


Oldest  A  mcrican 
Makers  of  Men's  Clothes 

635  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W, 


\Sixth  City 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oalc-tanned  harness 
direct  from  tactory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes — sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  ** 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Get  Factory  Prices 
on  Quaker  City  Mills 

Shipping  direct  to  you 
from  our  factory,  saving 
middlemen’s  profits,  let 
us  make  you  very 
lowest  prices  on  Quaker 
City  feed  grinding  mills 
—  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  highest 
quality  for  41  years. 

Oil  10  Days  Traal — 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

Every  Quaker  City  Mill  must  be  its  own 
salesman.  We  let  you  grind  your  feed 
free — see  it  grind  any  grain,  separate  or 
mixed,  ear  corn  (with  or  without  husk)  or 
shelled  corn,  coarsest  to  finest  table  meal. 
Try  it — we  assume  all  risk  and  expense. 

23  Styles,  Hand  and  Power,  up  to  20  H.  P. 
All  Guaranteed. 

KTDjrET  If  you  are  interested  In  a  Quaker 
1  City  Mill,  write  us  for  complete 

catalog  with  information  on  feed  grinding-. 
Get  our  bargain  prices  on  farm  machinery— 
also  ask  for  Farm  Supply  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 

Dept.  E  3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  T  3709  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  Not 

Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 

1  tVi 

ft* 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,- Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut- 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

Doublo  Action.  Triple  Geared 

This  No.  5  is  one  of  our 
loading  Food  Mills.  Particu¬ 
larly  adapted  for  grinding 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  for  stock 
feed.  A  medium  priced  mill  that 

Gives  Satisfaction 

Strong,  durable  and 
easy  running.  Mounted 
on  a  heavy  hard-wood 
box.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

Over’20  styles  and  sizes. 

THE  BAUER  BROS 


CO.,  Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  fts  value.  Roots  have  1 
their  place  in  the  feeding  economy  of  every  barn  and  »j 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy — they  pay  bigger 
profits  on  less  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 


Cutter 


is  only  machine 
making  the  “Non- 
Choke  Curve 


Cutrv  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Self-feeding  ;  cuts 
fast  and  easy  ;  7  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  Book  Free.  Address 

O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  YpsilantI,  MlchJ 


BIG 

BARGAINS 

Fence.  150  stylcs- 
cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 

-  - Send  for  bargain  fence 

book  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREE. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  59  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Triple 

Power 


Pull  Out  the  Stumps  Quick! 
Plant  on  Virgin  Soil 

ONE  year  makes  a  difference  of  from  no  profit  to  51.281 
on  40  acres.  Pull  out  the  stumps,  double  the  land 
value,  raise  a  bumper  crop  on  virgin  soil!  Thousands 
are  doing  it!  Why  not  you?  Get  a  Hercules  All  Steel 
Triple  Power  Stump  Puller!  Clear  your  land  once  for  all. 

Pull  any  stump  in  five  minutes— an  acre  or  more  a  day- 
three  acres  without  moving  machine.  The 


All 

Steel 


ercules  Stump  Puller 


is  400%  stronger  and  60%  lighter  than  others.  Genuine  Steel 
means  strength.  Triple  power  means  more  pull  than  a  locomotive. 
Double  ratchets  mean  safety.  Accurate  work  means  light  draft. 
Send  name  in  now  for  fine  free  book  and  special  price  offer! 
Don’t  wait!  Write  a  postal  NOW!  Address 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

230  21st  Street  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


isoa 


'I'M EC  RUHAIi  NEW-vqRKER 


November  30, 


World’s  Crops. 

The  Interantional  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  total  area  of  wheat  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  as  226,000,000  acres, 
which  is  97.1  per  cent  of  last  year’s  area, 
and  production  3,546,000,000  bushels,  107.2 
more  than  last  year’s  crop.  The  largest 
acreage  was  in  Russia,  approximately  60,- 
000,000  acres.  North  America  was  next, 
52,000.000 ;  India,  30,000,000  ;  France,  15,- 
000,000 ;  Italy,  10,000,000 ;  Spain,  7,- 
500,000 ;  Hungary,  7,500.000 ;  Roumania, 
5,000,000 ;  Algeria,  2,750,000 ;  Prussia,  2,- 
550,000 ;  Bulgaria,  2,500,000 ;  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  1,800,000.  Denmark  gave  the  heaviest 
acreage  yield,  42  bushels ;  Belgium,  40 ; 
Prussia,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland,  30 
to  32;  United  States,  20;  Russia,  11  bush¬ 
els. 

The  total  rye  area  was  99,175,000  acres; 
yield,  1,612,000.000  bushels,  117  per  cent 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Russia  far 
excelled  all  other  countries,  970,000,000 
bushels. 

The  barley  area  was  62,000,000  acres; 
yield,  1.390,000,000  bushels.  Russia  leads 
all  other  countries  in  barley,  440,000,000 
bushels,  the  United  States  being  the  next 
largest  with  about  half  the  yield. 

Oats,  with  an  area  of  122,000.000  acres, 
yielded  3,500,000,000  bushels.  The  United 
States  stands  first  and  Russia  next. 

Indian  corn  area  was  126,000.000  acres; 
yield,  3,675,000,000  bushels.  The  United 
States  produced  four-fifths  of  this. 


The  staple  crops  of  this  section  are  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  fruit.  Corn  sells  for 
about  55  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  65 
cents ;  wheat.  $1  ;  apples,  50  to  60  cents. 

Cheshire,  O.  a.  t. 

Eggs  are  selling  for  60  cents  a  dozen. 
Live  hens,  13  to  14  cents;  chickens,  14 
to  15  cents  over  1%  pound;  live  cockerels, 
nine  to  10  cents;  young  ducks,  five  pounds 
or  more,  14  to  15  cents.  These  are  the 
prices  dealers  in  live  poultry  are  paying. 
This  is  not  much  of  a  farming  section,  al¬ 
though  some  market  gardening  and  hot¬ 
house  market  gardening  is  done. 

Beverly,  Mass.  G.  p.  g. 

Wheat,  93  cents  per  bushel ;  oats,  40 ; 
corn,  old,  75 ;  new,  65 ;  buckwheat,  65. 
•Fat  cattle,  live  weight,  five  to  eight  cents ; 
fancy,  more.  Milch  cows,  average,  about 
$50  each.  Apples  sold  in  Philadelphia  at 
$2.10  to  $4  per  barrel,  selling  here  at  60 
cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  45  to  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Not  much  dairying  in  this 
vicinity.  R.  w.  m. 

Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

One  of  the  best  seasons  in  years  for 
crops  has  just  closed  here  in  Vermont. 
Potatoes,  extra  good  and  200  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Corn  all  got  ripe,  50  bushels 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Oats  heavy  and 
good,  70  bushels  per  acre.  Buckwheat  less 
than  usual,  30  bushels  per  acre.  Hay  good 
and  heavy,  1%  ton  per  acre.  Cows,  $50  to 
$60 ;  horses,  $100  to  $200 ;  hogs,  eight 
cents  live;  calves,  10  cents  live.  Hens,  13 
cents  live.  Hay,  $10  to  $15.  Potatoes,  50 
cents  per  bushel.  Milk,  $1.50  per  100. 
Milk  is  shipped  to  Boston,  and  few  calves 
or  hogs  are  raised.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
feed  is  brought  in  here  from  the  West. 
Farmers  raise  little  grain  and  feed  is  high  ; 
few  farmers  own  their  farms  free  from 
debt,  as  they  buy  more  than  they  sell. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  A.  l.  b. 

I  give  report  of  retail  prices  of  Cleve¬ 
land  markets :  Timothy  hay,  in  bulk, 
wagon  lots,  $20  ;  mixed,  $1S ;  wheat  straw, 
$10;  oat  straw,  $10.  Wheat,  per  bushel, 
$1.05;  oats,  35  cents;  corn,  60;  potatoes, 
75  ;  apples,  hand  picked,  90  ;  Kieffer  pears, 
60 ;  butter,  per  pound,  35 ;  eggs,  strictly 
fresh,  45  ;  poultry,  per  pound,  dressed,  18  ; 
poultry,  live  weight,  15 ;  ducks,  17 ;  tur¬ 
keys,  20.  Milk,  wholesale,  19  to  20  cents 
per  gallon ;  retail  in  Cleveland,  eight  and 
nine  cents  per  quart.  They  are  the  high¬ 
est  prices  ever  received  for  milk  in  this 
section.  Hogs,  per  pound,  dressed,  11  cents; 
live,  eight  cents ;  lambs,  dressed,  eight 
cenfs ;  lambs,  live,  six  cents ;  calves,  live, 
10  cents;  steers,  live,  grass  fed,  6^  cents. 
Fresh  cows,  $65  to  $75.  Horses,  five  to 
seven  years,  $200.  The  above  are  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  we  have  been  getting  the  last 
90  days.  C.  G.  N. 

Brecksville,  O. 

Hay  is  a  leading  market  crop  here,  and 
has  been  selling  all  the  Fall  for  $20  de¬ 
livered  in  Greenfield,  for  No.  1  ;  prices  for 
the  best  are  $1  to  $2  advanced  at  present. 
Potatoes  selling  in  local  markets  for  70 
cents,  natives ;  cabbage,  one  cent,  butter, 
30  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  are  bringing  45 
cents  and  scarce.  Fowls  are  worth  15 
cents,  live  ;  chickens,  14.  Pork  sells  for  10 
cents,  dressed,  local  markets ;  veal  calves 
at  railroad  station,  eight  cents.  New  milch 
cows  bring  from  $45  to  $75.  Store  cattle 
plenty  at  two  to  three  cents  per  pound, 
live.  Pigs  are  a  glut  around  here,  being 
offered  for  $2  each  at  eight  to  10  weeks 
old.  Apples  are  not  over  plentiful  here, 
but  slow  sale  at  $1.50  to  $2  for  No.  1. 
Dry  four-foot  wood  sells  in  Greenfield  for 
$6  per  cord.  Auctions  have  been  plenty 
around  here  this  Fall,  with  generally  satis¬ 
factory  sales.  L.  l.  a. 

Bernardston,  Mass. 

I  grow  cranberries  and  truck  crops.  I 
sell  at  retail  to  private  customers  and 
wholesale  to  grocery  stores  and  markets. 
At  present  I  am  selling  at  the  following 
prices.  Wholesaling  and  some  retailing  is 
done  in  Fall  River,  the  rest  in  Assonet 
village.  Retail  —  Cranberries,  quart,  10 
cents ;  cabbage,  pound,  two  cents ;  carrots, 
pound,  2%  cents;  cauliflower,  pound,  four 
cents;  beets,  pound,  2%  cents;  onions, 
pound,  three  cents ;  pumpkins,  pound,  two 
cents ;  squash,  pound,  two  cents ;  parsnips, 
pound,  three  cents ;  potatoes,  peck.  23 
cents ;  turnips,  pound,  two  cents ;  leeks, 
bunch,  eight  cents ;  red  cabbage,  pound, 
three  cents;  apples,  peck.  35  to  45  cents. 
Wholesale — Cranberries,  barrel,  $6.75  to 
$7.50 ;  cabbage,  100  pounds,  75  cents ;  car¬ 
rots,  bushel,  65  cents ;  beets,  bushel,  75 
cents ;  pumpkins,  100  pounds,  85  cents  to 
$1 ;  squash,  100  pounds,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bushel,  90  cents ;  turnips,  bushel,  65 
cents ;  leeks,  12  bunches,  60  cents ;  red 
cabbage,  pound,  two  cents.  H.  A.  v. 

Assonet,  Mass. 


National  Grange  Meets. 

The  National  Grange  opened  its  annual 
convention  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  November 
13.  About  500  persons  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  first  session.  In  his  annual 
address  Master  Oliver  Wilson  said  : 

"The  condition  of  the  order  has  been 
gradually  increasing  throughout  the  year, 
and  472  new  Granges  were  organized  from 
October  1,  1911,  to  OctoDer  1,  1912.  The 
total  assets  of  the  National  Grange  October 
1,  1912,  were  $99,390.35  and  the  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  $64,047.72.  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Grange,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  system 
of  practical  cooperation  can  be  inaugurated 
whereby  the  patron  of  one  section  can  buy 
or  dispose  of  products  to  the  patron  of 
Grange  in  other  sections,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  intermediate  profits. 

“Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
Grange  advocated  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  people  and 
was  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed  both  by  men 
in  office  and  the  metropolitan  press,  but 
the  sentiment  has  become  popular,  and  it 
now  remains  for  the  States  to  ratify  the 
measure  passed  about  a  year  ago.  For 
many  years  the  Grange  has  been  on  record 
in  favor  of  parcels  post,  and  this  law  will 
be  effective  January  1. 

“The  question  of  conservation  of  our 
National  resources  is  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance  and  measures  should  be  taken  to 
protect  our  people  against  wanton  waste 
and  extravagance  and  to  conserve  the 
health  and  morals  and  intellect  of  the 
American  child. 

“The  Canadian  reciprocity  law  remains 
on  our  statute  books,  and  if  conditions 
should  so  change  that  Canada  would  adopt 
a  measure,  they  could  force  reciprocity 
upon  us  without  further  action  by  us ; 
therefore,  the  Grange  should  demand  its 
early  repeal. 

“The  Grange  is  not  a  political  or  party 
organization  and  the  word  ‘political’  in 
the  constitution  refers  only  to  partisan 
politics. 

“Some  of  the  important  measures  the 
Grange  favors  are  Federal  aid  for  road 
improvements,  conservation  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  resources,  a  just  and  equitable  sys¬ 
tem  of  coSperation,  effective  railroad  and 
express  regulation  and  international  peace.” 

Other  speakers  were  Aaron  Jones  of  In¬ 
diana,  John  Creasy  of  Pennsylvania  and 
N.  P.  Hull,  National  Lecturer. 


VERMONT  CORN  SHOW. 

The  second  Vermont  corn  show  and  po¬ 
tato  exhibit,  held  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  No¬ 
vember  6-8,  was  a  success  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  much  was  expected  in  the  light 
of  the  x’esults  at  the  first  show  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  entries  increased  threefold, 
and  the  quality  was  remarkable.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  that  so  much  superior  corn  can 
be  produced  in  this  State,  and  that  so  much 
can  be  produced  by  boys  who  are  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  future.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  these  bright  young  corn  growers 
will  stick  to  the  farm,  and  therein  lies  the 
success  of  the  State. 

The  g’rand  sweepstakes  for  the  best  10 
ears,  any  variety,  at  the  show,  and  any 
class,  both  juveniles  ana  adults  competing, 
was  won  by  a  boy  of  16,  William  Jackson 
of  Windsor  County.  His  prize  was  an  $85 
traveling  feed  silage  cutter.  The  sweep- 
stakes  prize  in  the  juvenile  class  alone, 
for  the  best  80  ears  of  eight-rowed  yellow 
flint  corn  grown  by  the  boy  himself,  was  a 
registered  Jersey  bull  calf.  This  was  won  by 
Chester  Pratt,  of  Windsor  County.  13  years 
old.  The  sweepstakes  for  the  best  single  ear, 
any  variety  and  all  classes,  was  won  by 
another  boy,  J.  Wade  Webster,  of  the 
same  county.  This  was  the  boy  who 
originated  the  slogan  that  was  adopted  at 
the  first  corn  show,  held  a  year  ago,  “Corn 
is  king  and  Vermont  is  its  kingdom.”  The 
boys  are  proving  this  slogan  to  be  true 
in  both  quality  and  quantity,  some  of 
them  having  raised  20  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear  on  their  eighth  of  an  acre. 

Three  boys  won  a  special  prize  of  a  trip 
to  Boston  to  attend  the  coming  New  Eng¬ 
land  corn  show.  Here  they  may  win  further 
prizes,  as  the  prize-winning  corn  at  the 
Vermont  show  is  to  be  entered  at  the 
Boston  show. 

Another  Windsor  County  boy,  Lloyd 
Kendall,  read  in  a  farm  paper  about  the 
judging  of  corn.  When  he  went  to  the 
Vermont  corn  show'  last  year  he  entered 
the  judging  contest,  and  did  so  w’ell  as  to 
win  the  first  prize,  a  registered  Berkshire 
pig.  One  of  the  features  of  this  second 
Vermont  corn  show  was  this  same  pig 
with  her  litter  of  nine  young,  every  one  a 
straight-backed,  round,  solid  little  pure¬ 
bred. 

The  variety  of  potatoes  raised  by  the 
girls  was  Carman  No.  3.  Twenty-six  girls 
entered  a  peck  each.  The  first  prize  of  $5 
was  awarded  to  a  12-year-old  girl,  Irene 
Kendall.  She  wras  also  the  proud  winner 
of  the  sweepstakes  cup  for  the  best  peck 
of  potatoes  at  the  show.  The  winning  of 
well-earned  prizes  is  not  the  greatest  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Vermont  corn  show.  The  giving 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  an  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  desire  to  excel  therein  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  a  result  of  lasting 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  State. 

M.  D. 


NATIONAL  APPLE  SHOW.— The  great 
apple  exposition  opened  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
November  11,  at  the  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds.  There  w'ere  20  carload  exhibits 
of  fruit  and  several  thousand  boxes  of  less 
than  carload  lots  in  the  racks,  making 
more  than  2,500,000  individual  apples  on 
display,  outside  of  plate  displays.  The 
apple  growers  assembled  in  conference  in 
the  Mineral  Building  on  the  opening  day, 
with  Governor  Hay  presiding.  A  number 
of  important  subjects  were  discussed  by 
prominent  growers  and  horticulturists.  A 
packing  school  W'as  also  in  operation  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  M.  Carroll  of  Mosier, 
Ore.,  while  Miss  Gertrude  Mclvav,  formerly 
head  of  the  Department  of  Domestic  Econ¬ 
omy  at  the  Washington  State  College,  lec¬ 
tured  on  apple  cookery. 


Farm 
Engine  start¬ 
ing  troubles  are  ban¬ 
ished  forever! 

Why  put  up  with  the  back- 
aching— nerve  straining  labor 
of  cranking— delay  and  annoy¬ 
ance? 

The  Electric  Starting  Wood¬ 
pecker  starts  without  crank¬ 
ing— Touch  an  electric  button 
and  the  wheels  are  spinning- 
starts  easy  in  any  weather. 
This  is  the  most  important 
and  valuable  invention  ever 
attached  to  a  farm  engine.  Why 
accept  any  engine  that  will  break 
your  back  when  you  can  get  the 

Electric  Starting 

PECKERl 

The  engine  with  more  improved  features 
than  any  other,  regardless  of  price.  And 
the  Electric  Starting  Woodpecker  doesn’t 
cost  any  more  nor  perhaps  as  much  as  or¬ 
dinary  engines.  Biggest  value  ever  stored 
in  any  engine. 

Electric  starting— water  jacketed  head— self  prim¬ 
ing  fuel  mixer — balanced  governor — minimum  fuel 
expense — jump  spark  Ignition— platinum  spark 

Kints — double  extended  crank — steel  girder  sub- 
se,— develops  a  big  surplus  over  rated  power 
speed  regulator— and  countless  other  features,  and 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

on  your  farm.  Where  can  you  find  so  many  good 
points  in  any  engine!  Let  us  prove  It  at  our  risk. 
Send  uc  your  name  at  once  for  our  Free  Boole— 
Don’t  wait— Mall  your  postal  or  letter  NOW. 
Address 

The  Middletown  Machine  Co., 
First  St.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk¬ 
rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“A  square  deal”  to  everyone. 
Price-list  free. 

M.  J.  Jewett  «&  Sons,  Redwood,  Ji.  Y„  Dept.  29 


SHIP  YOUR 


To  mcmillan  fur  &  wool  co 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
illustrated  Circular  Free  to  anyone  interested  i 
.  RAW  FURS. 

Trappers  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  u: 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
you  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 

If  you  want  the  Highest  Prices,  Liberal 
Grading  and  Prompt  Returns,  write 
now  for  Market  Report  and  Price  List. 

B.  J.  Maiback 

130  W.  25th  St.  -  New  York 


We  Want  More  Men 


Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling  our  | 
‘  "  1  Ken  -  -  -  • 


big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  | 
and  Veterinary  Medicines.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  products  in  daily  demand.  Health-  y.-j, 

|  ful,  pleasant,  profitable  work.  No  exper-Y\l 
ce  or  capital  required.  Weteachyou.  Jag 
I  SI  BO  Per  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 
job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write 
for  full  information  today. 

HEBERLING  MEDICINE  to  EXTRACT  CO. 

1  Box  027E  Bloomington,  Illinois  ' 


'Ml 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  for  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags;  also  “  The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue ,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  fan  and  finish  them  right:  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
nhistrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  Of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  RLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  ERST  12th  STREET ,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

can  get  for  your  furs  Itwill 
'  -e  lists, 
usiness 
rite  to- 
to 


0.  L. 
Box  23  Q 


SLENKER 
East  Liberty,  0. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

What’s  the  use  of  guessing  at  the  value  of  your  furs 
during  the  coming  season  when  all  that’s  necessary 
to  find  out  their  real  value  is  to  hook  on  one  ot  my 
little  ltKIr  TAGS  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE. 

Let  me  bear  from  you  at  once  so  1  will  be  sure  to 
have  your  name  on  my  mailing  list.  Price  list  issued 
first  part  of  November,  free  to  every  trapper  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ninety -three. 

J.  P.  ELLIS,  137-139  W.  29th  St.,  Box  25.  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

^ ■  Highest  Prices — Libers!  Assortment 

QUICK  CASH  PAYMENTS 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  satisfied  shippers  1 
Write  for  Price  List  and  References 
Write  Today — Write  Now 

II2YTIRY  LEVY 

279  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Cash  for 

Raw  Furs 


Make  more  money  out  of 
Raw  Kurs  by  getting  full 
value  yourself  and  save 
middleman’s  profits. 
New  York  is  best  market 
and  we  pay  highest  prices 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  etc.  Cut 
out  the  commission  house  and  ship  to  us  dire  t.  We 
stand  express.  More  than  30  years  in  business.  Write 
nr*|T  DIITICDDH  for  pricelist  and  references. 
DtLI ,  DU  I  LtttliU.,  Exporters,  4  E.  12th  St..  New  York 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


ATTENTION 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Limb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  lieen  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Furs;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  til  each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examination  beforo 
paying  for  them,  lteinit  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


$10,000  Backs 

this  portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


Portable 


At  low  as  {10 


all  kinds  of  neighbors’  lum- 
factory  prices— say© 
Operates  easily, 
low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO., 
Box  3  ,  Belleville.  Pa.  A 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A.  SUSK1ND  &  C0.,  RAW  FURS 

Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY.  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIS  T— I T  PAYS  TO  HAVE  ONE 
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THE  STORAGE  OF  CROPS. 

Part  I. 

Storage  Receptacles.  —  There  are 
several  forms  of  receptacles  used  for 
various  vegetables,  now  in  use,  which 
serve  their  purpose  admirably.  As  all 
vegetables  do  not  have  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  temperature,  moisture, 
ventilation  and  light,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  each 
class  of  vegetables  must  be  made.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  such  vegetables  as 
the  squash  need  a  very  dry,  fairly  warm 
place  while  roots,  celery,  potatoes,  etc., 
do  very  well  in  a  root  cellar  where  the 
temperature  is  low  and  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  is  not  essential.  Many  contrivances 
and  methods  of  storage  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  meet  the  various  requirements. 
The  pit  method  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  with  some  vegetables,  and  is 
probably  the  most  simple  method  of 
storage. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  pit  method  where  it  can  be  used 
are  little  or  no  evaporation,  better 
flavor  of  produce,  and  very  easy  to  use. 
The  pit  is  used  mostly  for  root  crops 
and  potatoes,  although  the  same  method 
is  sometimes  used  for  apples  and  like 
fruits.  The  pits  should  be  made  as 
near  to  the  place  where  the  crops  are 
grown  as  possible,  selecting  a  well- 
drained  site.  It  may  be  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  have  the  pits  near  the  barns  or 
work-shops,  and  if  this  is  the  case  a 
site  should  be  selected  accordingly.  Be¬ 
fore  pitting,  all  roots  should  be  topped. 
This  can  be  successfully  done  in  the  case 
of  rutabagas  and  sometimes  with  other 
roots  with  a  sharp  hoe  while  the  crop 
is  still  in  the  ground.  A  sharp  blow 
well  directed  severs  the  top  cleanly. 
However,  if  for  any  reason  this  is  im¬ 
practicable  a  butcher  knife  may  be  used 
in  topping  turnips  and  rutabagas,  while 
parsnips,  carrots  and  the  like  can  be 
snapped  off  with  the  hands.  Shallow 
pits  are  dug  about  six  inches  deep  and 
about  three  feet  wide  and  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  crop 
or  portion  of  same.  A  couple  of  inches 
of  straw  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  and  the  roots  piled  upon  this. 
They  should  be  piled  so  that  the  pile 
when  finished  resembles  an  inverted 
trough,  thus  shedding  the  rain.  A  light 
covering  of  straw  marsh-hay  or  other 
material  is  then  spread  over  the  pile, 
over  which  three  or  four  inches  of  earth 
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is  spread.  A  bundle  of  coarse  straw  or 
oats  should  be  stood  on  end  every  four 
or  five  feet  forming  a  ventilator.  This 
is  taken  out  and  the  opening  covered  as 
cooler  weather  begins.  More  manure 
be  thrown  over  the  pit  as  severe  weather 
sets  in.  Roots  can  be  kept  in  this  man¬ 
ner  until  the  latter  part  of  March  in 
perfect  condition.  It  should  be  said  that 
in  throwing  the  earth  covering  over  the 
roots,  the  earth  should  be  taken  from 
around  the  pit,  forming  a  trench  leading 
to  the  lower  side,  so  that  all  water  is 
drained  off. 

Cellar  Storage. — It  is  not  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  store  roots,  cabbage  and  the  like 
in  the  cellar  under  the  dwelling  house, 
especially  if  they  are  stored  in  any 
quantity.  It  is  a  very  unsanitary  prac¬ 
tice  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  There  is  no  better  medium  for 
the  development  of  the  germs  and  bac¬ 
teria  which  cause  some  of  our  most 
serious  diseases  than  decaying  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  No  farmer  or  gardener 
should  be  without  a  root-cellar  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  accessibility  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  undesirable  features,  connec¬ 
ted  with  storing  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
the  home  cellar.  There  is  no  need  to 
build  an  elaborate  structure.  The  same 
results  may  be  had  from  an  inexpensive 
root  cellar  constructed  at  odd  times  as 
from  one  of  fine  appearance  and  struc¬ 
ture.  Such  a  structure  may  be  partially 
hidden  behind  some  of  the  larger  farm 
buildings  if  desired.  The  site  should  be 
selected  with  reference  to  drainage,  pro¬ 
tection  from  winds  and  accessibility.  In 
order  to  insure  our  crops  to  be  stored 
against  excessive  moisture  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  evils  it  is  essential  that  our  loca¬ 
tion  should  be  well  drained,  naturally 
or  otherwise.  It  would  be  wise  to  build 
the  building  somewhat  larger  than 
present  needs  demand,  so  that  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  could  be  accommodated. 

The  excavation  should  be  made  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  as  large 
as  is  desired.  The  bottom  of  the  exca¬ 
vation  should  be  carefully  leveled  and 
firmed.  The  walls  should  be  made  one 
foot  thick,  and  should  be  composed  of 
a  grout  mixture  in  the  proportion  ^f  six 
or  seven  parts  of  gravel  to  one  of 
cement.  This  should  be  poured  into  a 
form  made  of  odds  and  ends  of  lumber, 
but  this  form  must  be  tight,  else  a  rough 
wall  will  result.  The  wall  should  be 
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commenced  below  the  frost  line,  else 
heaving  and  cracking  from  the  frost 
may  result.  The  wall  should  be  brought 
up  to  about  two  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  walls  at  the  ends 
should  be  built  so  as  to  support  the 
roof,  like  an  inverted  letter  V.  Space 
should  be  left  for  a  door  and  window 
at  one  end  and  a  window  in  the  other 
end.  A  double  roof  covered  with  a 
good  roofing  paper  or  tar  paper  is  the 
usual  method,  although  a  single  board 
roof  covered  with  loam  or  sod  is  effi¬ 
cient  and  cheap.  The  door  and  windows 
must  be  tightly  fitted  and  the  latter 
should  be  double.  The  entrance  should 
be  made  on  an  incline.  One  or  two 
ventilators  should  be  constructed  so 
that  they  may  be  operated  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cellar  with  convenience.  The 
interior  should  be  divided  into  two  bins 
by  an  aisle  running  lengthwise  of  the 
house.  The  house  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  after  the  crops  are  in 
storage  until  the  approach  of  dangerous 
cold  weather,  when  the  ventilators,  win¬ 
dows  and  door  should  be  closed.  Dur¬ 
ing  moderate  spells  of  weather  the  house 
should  be  ventilated.  When  refuse  has 
accumulated  it  should  be  removed  and 
all  rotten  or  decayed  vegetables  should 
also  be  taken  out.  In  fact  it  is  well  to 
sort  over  the  stored  crops  once  or  twice 
if  kept  long.  In  the  Spring  the  place 
should  be  opened  wide  and  allowed  to 
dry  out  thoroughly,  j.  vernon  slieap. 

Michigan. 

HOMEMADE  CORN  KNIFE 

The  cut  shows  how  I  made  a  handy 
corn  knife  from  an  old  bush  scythe.  The 
blade  was  cut  out  along  the  dotted  line 
with  a  cold  chisel  and  a  hole  and  notch 
made  as  shown.  An  old  fork  handle  was 


worked  down  to  proper  shape  and  holes 
for  one-fourth  inch  bolts  bored.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  nuts  tight  the  blade  will  stay  in 
place  when  in  use,  but  can  be  shut  like  a 
ja«k-knife  otherwise.  g.  O. 

New  York. 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

On  page  847  .T.  A.  F.  of  Illinois  asks 
for  criticisms  of  the  “high  school’’  course 
given  in  his  town.  In  the  first  place,  a 
school  that  gives  such  limited  choice  as 
that  is  decidedly  not  a  high  school.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  everything  in 
that  course  except  Latin,  chemistry, 
zoology,  geometry  and  physics  should  have 
been  taught  in  the  grammar  school,  for 
this  reason :  The  high  school  prepares  for 
college  or  life.  With  so  small  a  per  cent 
going  to  college,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 

that  the  town  send  No.  25  out  of'  town 
for  preparation  for  college,  and  treat  the 
other  24  as  follows :  .1.  A.  F.  says  that 

24  “go  into  stores,  shops,  trades,  farms 
and  housekeeping.'’  For  those  that  “go 

into  stores,  shops,  trades  and  farms’’  I 

suggest  a  four-year  course  based  upon  the 
elementary  sciences,  history,  civics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography  and  mathematics ;  no 
languages  and  no  manual  training.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  tables,  chairs  and  other 
baubles,  give  the  students  actual  practice 
in  bookkeeping,  accounts,  business  manage¬ 
ment  and,  above  all,  agriculture  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  above  studies.  That  will  fit  them 
for  “stores,  shops  or  trades  and  farms.” 
For  those  who  go  into  “housekeeping,” 
what  is  better  than  a  domestic  science 
course?  If  students  are  to  be  sent  to 
college,  base  your  course  on  the  college 
entrance  requirements. 

Connecticut.  james  r.  case. 

The  most  serious  shortcoming  of  the 
average  high  school  to-day  is  the  lack  of 
correlation  with  the  natural  x-esources  and 
industries  of  the  community  it  pretends  to 
serve.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  money  spent 
benefits  but  10  per  cent  of  the  children. 
The  situation  in  Skowhegan,  Me.,  is  typical. 
Located  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec,  the  town  contains  several  thousand 
acres  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  may 
be  found  out  of  doors.  There  is  also  a 
40-foot  fall  in  the  river,  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  25,000  horsepower  for  10  hours 
each  day,  minimum  run.  Not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  tillable  land  is  effectively 
cultivated,  and  the  village  population  sub¬ 
sists  largely  on  food  products  freighted 
from  100  to  3,000  miles.  Four-fifths  of 
the  waterpower,  equivalent  to  17%  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  runs  to  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  coal  imported  annually  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  24  tons  per 
day.  Turning  their  backs  on  this  wealth, 
of  natural  resources,  two  out  of  every 
three  graduates  from  the  high  school 
leave  town  to  find  employment.  All  the 
choice  positions  in  the  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  filled  by  men  who  received  the 
necessary  training  elsewhere.  Our  school 
committee  consists  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer 
and  an  undertaker.  Good  fellows,  mind 
you,  but  totally  oblivious  to  the  real  needs 
of  the  community.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  high  school  principal  are 
both  men  of  classical  education,  who  have 
never  done  anything  but  teach.  I  believe 
that  the  first  step  towards  reform  is  to 
“make  the  anvil  ring” ;  am  glad  to  see 
The  R.  N.-Y.  getting  into  the  game. 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  GALLUP. 


17  tons  Silage  per  acre 


8  tons  Silage  per  acr 


Breeders  and  Imp. 
Jersey  Cattle 


BUCK  CREEK  ESTATE 

J.  R.  Retherford  &  Sons 


Breeders  and  Imp. 
English  Berkshire  Swine 


Federal  Chemical  Company, 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Muncie,  Indiana 


Oct.  5,  1912 


Gentlemen: — We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  photos  of  the  result  of  our  first  year’s  experience  in  the  use  of  your  Ground  Rock 
Phosphate  which  we  applied  at  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre  in  connection  with  stable  manure.  No.  1  made  at  the  rate  of  17  tons  of  silage 
per  acre,  No.  2,  which  was  not  treated,  made  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre. 


The  fields  lay  immediately  side  by  side  with  only  a  wire  fence  between  them.  Field  No.  2  was  a  clover  sod,  broken  and  planted  on 
May  9  (1912).  Field  No.  1  was  an  oat  stubble  which  had  previously  been  in  corn  for  several  years.  The  application  of  manure  and 
phosphate  was  made  to  this  field  on  April  5th  to  10th  and  corn  was  planted  on  May  24  (1912).  j  R  RETHERFORD. 


The  above  represents  the  result  of  intelligent  soil  treatment. 
Farmers  in  35  states  are  now  using  this  method  of  profitable  and  per¬ 
manent  agriculture.  The  need  of  Phosphorus  is  not  confined  to  the 
soils  of  any  particular  locality.  Agricultural  authorities  early 
recognized  this  fact,  and  it  will  be  evident  to  you  when  you  bring  to 
mind  the  ever  decreasing  crop  yields  on  the  older  soils. 


You  are  interested  in  increasing  your  crop  yields,  and  you  know 
that  the  profit  in  farming  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  growing 
and  the  selling  price. 

A  system  of  maximum  yields  at  minimum  cost  is  offered  you  in 
our  booklet,  “  Nature’s  Method  of  Fertilization.”  Write  us  for  it. 

Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Ground  Rock  Dept.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  must  get  back  to  my  questions  again, 
for  they  come  from  all  over — some  of 
them  too  much  for  me.  Here  is  one 
about  strawberries : 

I  am  planning  to  plant  a  new  strawberry 
field.  A  neighbor,  who  a  few  years  ago 
grew  lots  of  fine  berries  (Klondyke  and  Ex¬ 
celsior),  offers  me  all  the  plants  I  want 
just  for  the  digging,  but  his  patches  have 
not  been  cultivated  for  three  years,  and 
the  plants  are  matted— a  perfect  turf. 
Which  will  be  the  safer  plan,  use  those 
plants  or  order  from  a  dealer?  I  have  been 
told  that  plants  from  old  beds  would  not 
do,  that  the  resultant  crops  of  berries 
would  be  too  small  for  anything ;  that  is, 
the  berries  would  be  small  and  inferior. 

Arkansas  .  c.  s. 

Of  course  if  you  dug  up  the  old  plants 
from  such  a  bed  they  would  not  amount 
to  much.  If,  upon  examination,  you  find 
new  runners  made  this  year  of  fair  size, 
I  would  use  them.  Unless  you  knew 
enough  about  strawberries  to  distinguish 
this  year’s  runners  I  would  not  play  with 
these  old  patches.  Do  not  plant  any¬ 
thing  but  good-sized  plants  of  this  year. 
You  ought  to  find  some  of  them  in  that 
bed. 

And  here  comes  another: 

If  one  could  get  pulverized  sheep  manure 
for  $15  per  ton,  would  it  pay  to  use  that 
on  berries  rather  than  stable  manure  full 
of  weed  seeds?  Would  it  pay  to  buy 
good  commercial  fertilizer  rather  than  seed 
the  ground  with  weed  seed?  If  one  re¬ 
ceived  12%,  15  and  18  cents  oer  quart, 
would  it  pay  to  grow  the  Marshall  berry  in 
preference  to  a  berry  that,  while  not  quite 
as  large,  produced  more  fruit  of  fine  flavor? 

Indiana.  h.  h. 

There  are  weed  seeds  in  the  sheep 
manure  also.  I  think  $15  per  ton  a  very 
high  price,  and  a  better  fit  for  glass¬ 
house  work  or  tobacco  growing  than 
for.  berries.  Why  use  manure  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  for  mulching  when  you  cannot  get 
straw?  The  chemicals  are  cleaner,  free 
from  weed  seeds,  and  when  you  use 
them  you  know  just  what  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Some  of  us  have  to  use 
manure  as  a  mulch  because  straw  is 
worth  too  much,  but  except  for  mulch¬ 
ing  I  would  prefer  to  keep  it  off  the 
berry  field.  Plow  under  green  crops  for 
humus  and  use  chemicals. 

I  hesitate  to  advise  about  the  Marshall 
strawberry.  It  is  the  only  thing  with 
us,  but  it  is  like  a  high-grade  machine 
and  must  have  just  the  right  condition 
of  soil  and  culture.  We  have  sold  plants 
tc  people  who  praised  it  to  the  skies. 
Others  used  plants  from  the  same  patch 
and  had  no  use  whatever  for  it  after  a 
trial.  For  our  own  trade  we  want  Mar¬ 
shall,  but  I  would  never  advise  anyone 
to  plunge  on  it.  Take  500  plants  or  less 
and  give  them  a  fair  trial  before  you 
decide. 

We  have  a  good  many  questions  like 
the  following,  where  people  do  work 
without  any  contract  or  understanding: 

When  I  moved  on  the  farm  two  years 
ago,  on  going  into  the  apple  orchard  I 
discovered  some  of  the  trees.  10  years  old, 
were  girdled,  and  I  told  the  owner  that 
he  would  lose  his  trees  if  he  did  not  do 
something  with  them.  He  said :  “What 
can  I  do?”  I  told  him  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  bridge-graft  them.  He  asked  me 
if  I  could  do  it.  I  told  him  T  could ;  so 
we  did  it,  and  they  are  all  alive  to-day. 
We  had  talked  about  the  trees  in  an  off¬ 
hand  sort  of  way  concerning  what  he  was 
going  to  allow  me  for  saving  his  trees. 
He  says  I  did  it  for  the  apples  I  would  get 
off  them.  I  think  he  ought  to  allow  me 
something  for  doing  it.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  a  fair  price  for  doing  11 
trees?  -  j.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

Of  course  this  owner  is  not  legally 
bound  to  pay  you  anything  unless  you 
made  some  contract  with  him.  You 
simply  improved  his  real  estate.  If,  as 
you  say,  you  saved  his  trees,  he  ought 
as  man  to  man  to  allow  you  something 
for  the  work.  If  the  trees  are  good 
ones  50  cents  apiece  would  be  fair,  but 
I  doubt  if  you  can  collect  anything  un¬ 
less  the  owner  gives  it  freely. 

And  here  comes  another  old-timer 
which  seems  like  one  of  the  sharp  teeth 
on  “civilization” : 

Last  Summer  a  telephone  representative 
called  on  a  neighbor  and  told  him  he 
thought  the  proposed  line  would  not  touch 
his  farm ;  however,  if  it  did,  when  the  sur¬ 
veyors  went  over  the  ground,  would  that 
neighbor  allow  the  company  to  nut  one  or 
two  poles  in  his  pasture  at  $1  a  pole? 
After  accompanying  the  telephone  man  to 
the  pasture  lot  and  being  assux*ed  by  him 
that  if  a  pole  or  two  were  needed  it  would 
be  in  a  very  remote  end  of  his  pasture  lot 
only,  neighbor  consented,  and  signed  a 
printed  form'  which  allowed  putting  up 
poles  at  $1  each.  The  agent  left  $1. 
Last  week  the  farmer  was  surnrised  to  find 
the  surveyors  at  work  on  his  cultivated 
fields  and  meadows,  where  they  had  already 
driven  stakes  for  poles.  They  had  cut  a 
roadway  through  his  woods  before  he  knew 
anything  of  their  presence.  After  hot 
words  the  farmer  drove  them  off,  and  threw 
their  outfit  over  the  fence.  Farmer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  stick  to  his  verbal  agreement  with 
agent,  but  does  not  want  poles  anywhere 
else.  Telephone  company’s  excuse  was, 
“We  changed  the  original  Toute.”  As  this 


fight  is  now  on  and  someone  is  liable  to 
be  imposed  on  any  moment,  could  you  give 
us  a  bit  of  advice?  It  was  not  stated  on 
the  paper  signed  by  farmer  how  many 
poles  nor  where  to  be  located :  that  por¬ 
tion  of  agreement  was  verbal. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  I  should  not  play 
or  guess  at  it,  but  have  these  neighbors 
combine  to  get  a  good  lawyer’s  advice. 
It  is  a  shame  that  farmers  must  pay  for 
protecting  their  rights,  but  the  safest 
way  is  to  know  just  where  you  stand 
and  what  your  rights  are.  These  “pub¬ 
lic  service”  companies  know  how  to  get 
within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  the  law  and 
still  keep  away  from  it.  Do  not  play 
with  them,  but  learn  just  what  your 
legal  rights  are  from  people  who  know 
the  local  circumstances.  In  most  such 
cases  legal  advice  is  much  like  medical 
opinion — better  get  it  on  the  spot 

Now  comes  a  Pennsylvania  man  with 
clippings  containing  a  report  of  a  recent 
lecture  by  Prof.  Patten  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Patten  says 
that  girls  should  spend  all  they  can  earn 
on  clothes. 

“I  tell  my  students  to  spend  all  they 
have  and  borrow  more  and  spend  that.  It 
is  foolish  for  persons  to  scrimp  and  save. 
It  is  argued  that  they  are  trying  to  lay 
something  aside  for  a  rainy  day ;  for  old 
age ;  for  sickness  and  death.  It  is  not  the 
individual's  place  to  do  this,  but  the  com¬ 
munity’s.  *  *  *  Men  and  women  should 

spend  their  earnings,  for  the  better  they 
dress,  the  more  pleasure  they  have,  the 
higher  the  tone  of  tb  whole  community. 
When  they  struggle  and  save,  they  lower 
that  tone,  and  thereby  the  enlightenment 
that  should  be.” 

My  friend,  who  is  a  thrifty  farmer, 
wants  to  know  what  we  think  of  that. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to. 
dress  neatly  and  well,  but  this  advice  to 
make  no  attempt  to  save  would  never 
have  worked  with  me.  Prof.  Patten 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  life  insurance 
or  any  form  of  saving.  People  should 
spend  their  money,  and  when  they  are 
old  or  sick  or  out  of  work  the  commu¬ 
nity  should  support  them.  _  If  Prof.  Pat¬ 
ten  really  said  that  we  might  accept  his 
own  opinion  that  he  is  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  man,  but  he  has  about  the  dumb¬ 
est  idea  of  human  nature  that  a  human 
being  can  well  develop.  Take  the  world 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  1  can  hardly  think 
of  a  more  demoralizing  doctrine  to 
preach  to  the  young  people  I  know. 
Should  they  decide  to  work  it  out  in 
their  own  lives,  I  should  expect  them 
to  drop  their  individuality  and  become 
little  better  than  parasites.  I  have  found 
that  self-denial  and  necessity  have  done 
more  than  all  else  to  develop  character 
and  real  ambition. 

A  New  Hampshire  man  does  not  like 
the  way  farmers  feel  about  game  and 
the  game  laws.  He  says  all  game  be¬ 
longs  to  the  State,  and  therefore  that< 
he  as  a  hunter  or  sportsman  has  a  right 
to  go  anywhere  under  State  regulation 
and  kill  game,  the  farmer  having  no 
right  to  control  his  farm.  There  are  on 
Hope  Farm  to-day  several  families  of  j 
rabbits.  They  were  born  on  the  farm 
and  have  not,  I  am  sure,  ever  left  it. 
They  have  fed  on  my  crops  and  dam¬ 
aged  my  property  to  some  extent.  I  do 
not  see  why  these  rabbits  do  not  belong 
to  me,  the  same  as  the  cows,  horses  or 
pigs.  Why  should  the  hunter  have  any 
more  right  to  come  on  my  farm  and 
take  my  rabbits  than  to  take  the  other 
stock  ? 

To  prove  his  contention  that  land  be¬ 
longs  to  the  community,  my  friend 
quotes  from  a  recent  magazine  article 
on  the  earning  power  of  population. 
The  author  speaks  of  seeing  a  sickly 
child  two  years  old,  and  says  that  its 
birth  added  $849  to  the  value  of  New 
York  real  estate: 

Every  soul  added  to  the  population  of 
New  York — each  child  born,  each  person 
moving  in — by  the  very  fact  of  birth  or 
removal,  adds  $849  to  the  city’s  real  estate 
values. 

New  York’s  realty  values  are  $849  higher 
to-day  only  because  that  sickly  child  is 
here.  They  are  $84,900  higher  because  the 
hundred  poor  denizens  of  the  park  are  here. 
Not  for  anything  these  people  have  ever 
done  or  are  likely  ever  to  do,  but,  because 
the  permanent  population  of  New  York  is 
increased  by  so  many  units. 

I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his  fig¬ 
ures.  One  would  think  that  New  York 
property  would  be  worth  more  if  the 
poor  and  out  of  work  were  to  move 
away — for  I  cannot  see  how  they  add 
value  unless  they  add  to  productive 
power.  Where  I  live  property  is  worth 
five  times  or  more  as  much  as  when  we 
came  here,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  popula¬ 
tion  .  has  increased  five  per  cent.  I 
should  not  like  to  tell  my  redheads  that 
their  coming  into  the  neighborhood  had 
any  effect  upon  financial  values.  They 
might  become  disciples  of  Prof.  Patten 
and  ask  for  their  share  of  increased 
value  to  spend.  We  must,  of  course, 
agree  that  population  adds  value  to  real 
estate,  but  who  can  definitely  prove  the 
real  estate  value  of  that  child?  h.  w.  c. 
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50c 

per 

Garment 

$1.00 

per  Union 
Suit 


How  Can  We  Sell 
This  Underwear  at 
50c  a  Garment? 

You’re  bound  to  ask  this 
question  when  you  see  Hanes 
Underwear.'  Here’s  the 
answer.  Our  mills  are  right 
in  the  heart  of  cotton  land 
— this  means  a  big  saving 
in  handling  and  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

Then  we  buy  our 
raw  material  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities 
direct  from  the 
growers  —  we 
save  you  brokers’ 
and  other  profits. 


This  label  on 
every  garment 


Buy  none 
without  it 


SLAS77C  /CV/T 

U  NDE  RWEAE 

Again — we  specialize  on  one  grade  erf  underwear  only— we  don’t  make 
half  a  dozen  grades  and  charge  up  losses  of  one  grade  to  another.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  “Hanes”  cost  you  50c  a  garment  instead  of  $1 .00. 

When  you  examine  the  elastic,  snug-fitting  collar,  the  firmly  knit  cuffs,  the  reinforced 
shoulders  and  the  other  exclusive  “Hanes”  features  you'll  buy  this  underwear  in  a  hurry. 
Buy  two  or  three  suits  while  you’re  about  it  Only  50c  per  garment,  $  1  per  Union  Suit. 

If  you  can’t  find  the  **  Hanes”  dealer 
in  your  town,  be  sure  and  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT— proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  t~T  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
rre.  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards.  Writ*  ms.  DO 
tl  NOW.  I  can  save  yon  mocy. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 

FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
81.00. 

AGENTS 

nuke  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Aw!  C<b,  85  Gardner  Torrace,  Worcester.  Mas*. 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|}onger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon  | 

rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers, 
i  If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
J  10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  716t7thSt.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


'GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


if 

V9.s*i^W  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PVRE  ▼  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
■s  X>r  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro- 
I  tects  you.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
I  ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
The  American  Iron  Rooflnd  Co. 

g  Station  D  KLYKIA,  OHIO. 


Here’s  a  wonderful  little  labor-saver  that  you 
can  try  for  30  days  free— a  hoist  that  holds 
the  load  in  mid-air  as  well  as  hoisting  it  up. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  tickled  at  the  way 
this  hoist  saves  work.  It’s  the  handy  way  to 
lift  wagon  bodies,  swing  butchered  hogs  or 
anything  else  you  want  to  lioist.  It’s  a  peach 
of  a  wire  stretcher,  too.  It  will  save  labor — 
earn  its  cost  in  scores  of  different  ways. 

How  It  Works— In  the  upper  block  of  the 
Jumbo  is  an  automatic 
lock  which  engages 
the  pull  rope  the  in¬ 
stant  you  let  up  on  it. 

The  heavier  the  load 
the  tighter  the  grip. 

Yet  so  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  so  perfect  in 


action,  that  the  mere  pull  necessary  to  lift  the 
load  is  sufficient  to  release  the  lock. 

Simplicity  is  the  secret  of  the  Jumbo’s  big 
success.  It  is  the  only  self-locking  hoist  on 
the  market  with  patent  adjustment  for  ropes 
of  all  conditions.  Made  of  best  steel,  critically 
tested  and  inspected  before  shipment.  Shipped 
for  30  days’  FREE  use  anywhere;  guaranteed 
everywhere. 

Besides  the  Jumbo  Safety  Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher,  we  make 
nine  other  sizes  Hall 
Hoists,  capacity  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons.  Mail 
your  name  and  your 
dealer’s  for  the  catalog 
and  that  BIG  FREE 
OFFER— right  now! 
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ISOS 


Ruralisms 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES. 

Under  the  heading,  “Another  Blow  at 
Ireland,”  the  newspapers  print  the  follow- 
,  ing  note.  How  much  is  there  in  it? 

“Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  ready  for  distribution 
through  Representatives  in  Congress  1,000 
bushels  of  seed  dashcens,  the  semi-tropical 


f  THE  RURAh 

C:  •-  - 

when  other  pot  herbs  are  not  to  be 
had.  The  dasheen  and  its  relatives  will 
probably  never  threaten  the  supremacy 
of  the  Irish  potato  where  that  substan¬ 
tial  esculent  can  readily  be  grown,  but 
in  hot,  moist  localities  and  in  mucky 
soils  with  sufficient  growing  season  they 
form  a  food  reserve  that  has  only  to  be 
known  to  be  well  appreciated.  v. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  HARDY  ROSES. 


tuber  which,  it  is  expected,  will  take  the 
place  of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  Southern 
States.  This  is  the  first  season  in  which 
such  a  distribution  will  be  made. 

“The  new  potato  substitute,  which  has  a 
hairy  coat  and  has  been  grown  with  much 
success  in  Florida,  comes  from  Central  and 
South  America,  and  will  grow  in  the  moist, 
warm  regions  of  the  South,  which  are  fatal 
to  the  Irish  potato.  It  has  been  tried  at 
the  banquets  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  and  pronounced  decidedly  good.  It 
can  be  boiled  or  baked,  or  cooked  in  any 
other  way  a  potato  can  be  used.  The  taste 
is  rather  more  meaty  than  a  potato.  Some 
who  have  eaten  the  dasheen  say  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  roasted  chestnut  about  it, 
and  others  that  it  tastes  as  though  a  very 
slight  addition  of  gravy  had  been  made  to 
a  potato.  Tests  have  shown  that  a  crop 
of  400  to  450  bushels  an  acre  can  be 
raised.” 

Dasheen,  yantia  and  tanier  are  popu¬ 
lar  names  applied  to  various  species  of 
Colocasia  and  Xanthosoma  producing 
edible  tubers.  They  are  all  handsome, 
broad-leaved,  semi-aquatic  plants,  native 
to  the  tropics  of  both  continents  and  in 
many  localities,  notably  the  warmer 
oriental  countries,  where  potatoes  do  not 
thrive,  form  the  staple  starchy  vegetable 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  rich  swampy  lands, 
rather  too  wet  to  produce  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  There  are  many  species 
and  varieties,  the  familiar  ornamental 
elephant’s  ear,  Colocasia  esculenta, 
known  as  taro  in  the  Hawaiian  and 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  tanier  of 
the  Gulf  States,  naturalized  from  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  repre¬ 
senting  in  temperate  climates  the  two 
important  genera  concerned.  Yantias 
are  South  American  forms  of  Xantlia- 
soma,  apparently  only  adapted  for  hot 
countries.  The  dasheens  or  edible  Coloca- 


Do  not  cut  back  the  hardy  Hybrid 
Remontant  roses  with  a  mistaken  idea 
of  making  the  rose  garden  look  tidy 
for  the  Winter,  but  leave  all  the  growth 
the  plants  have  made ;  it  will  winter- 
kill  to  some  extent.  In  the  Spring  cut 
back  hard,  leaving  only  about  eight 
inches  growth.  In  very  cold  sections 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  the  canes, 
protecting  them  with  sod,  and  this  is 
a  very  good  method  of  protection  for 
tender  sorts.  In  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  most  of  the  Remontants  need 
nothing  more  than  a  mulch  of  strawy 
manure,  but  there  are  exposed  locations 
even  in  this  vicinity  where  more  coyer 
is  needed.  There  are  several  plans  of 
protection  which  may  be  adopted.  One 
is  to  throw  up  a  mound  of  soil  to  a 
height  of  six  to  10  inches,  around  each 
plant,  then  scatter  strawy  manure  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  In  the  Spring  the 
mound  may  be  drawn  away  and 
smoothed  down,  and  the  remains  of  the 
manure  lightly  forked  under.  A  plan 
frequently  used  with  the  tender  Hybrid 
Teas  is  to  scatter  a  mulch  of  manure 
over  the  surface,  then  put  around  the 
bed  a  low  fence  of  wire  netting  about 
12  inches  high,  and  fill  the  space  level 
with  dry  forest  leaves,  with  a  few  corn¬ 
stalks  or  branches  on  top  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  away. 

Standard  roses,  which  are  grown  in 
tree  form,  are  often  the  victim  of  the 
first  Winter,  largely  because  of  sun- 
scald  and  freezing  of  the  exposed  stem. 
Wrapping  this  stem  in  straw  right  up 
to  the  head  is  often  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion,  but  in  exposed  locations  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  heel  them  in  and  cover  with 
sod.  Personally  we  have  small  liking 
for  these  artificially  headed  rose  trees, 
though  they  form  an  effective  center  to 
a  bed  of  rose  bushes.  They  are  often 
beautifully  grown  and  bloomed  by 
gardeners  on  private  estates,  but  both 
Winter  and  Summer  are  harder  on  them 
here  than  in  Europe,  and  the  average 
amateur  will  get  more  satisfaction  from 
bush  roses.  e.  t.  r. 


sias,  however,  can  be  grown  in  rich, 
moist  soils  in  practically  all  localities 
where  the  season  is  long  and  warm 
enough  for  ordinary  maize  or  field  corn. 
They  thrive,  wherever  tried  under 
proper  conditions,  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  and  produce  well  at  least  as 
far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  For  reasonable  success  mois¬ 
ture  and  quickly  available  fertility  are 
absolutely  essential.  Best  results  may 
be  expected  in  well-prepared  swamp  or 
muck  lands  that  will  grow  good  crops 
of  celery.  They  require  little  culture 
save  the  prompt  removal  of  weeds,  as 
the  broad  leaves  early  shade  the  ground 
and  they  may  be  planted  where  the  soil 
is  too  wet  to  till,  provided  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rich  and  warm.  The  edible  por¬ 
tion  is  the  hairy  tuber  embedded  in  the 
base  of  the  leafy  stem,  and  is  cooked 
and  eaten  like  ordinary  potatoes.  The 
flavor  is  excellent,  resembling  to  some 
extent  boiled  or  roasted  chestnuts,  but 
there  is  often  considerable  acridity  in 
the  raw  tubers  and  they  should  never 
be  tasted  in  that  state.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  planting  the  small  tubers  and 
offsets  bearing  “eyes”  or  growing  buds, 
that  are  plentifully  produced  about  the 
main  tubers.  The  yield  in  suitable  soil 
in  localities  having  a  frostless  Summer 
of  five  to  seven  months  rises  to  and 
even  exceeds  400  bushels  per  acre. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  collecting  the  best  varieties  of 
dasheen,  and  now  recommends  it  as  a 
garden  and  field  crop  in  Southern  locali¬ 
ties.  Information  in  pamphlet  form 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  minor  use  of  the  dasheen  is 
the  utilization  of  the  leaves  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  spinach  or  greens.  Cooked 
with  a  pinch  of  baking  soda  to  neutral¬ 
ize  their  slight  acridity  they  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  may  often  be  available 


Horticultural  Briefs. 

In  Great  Britain  “maiden”  or  unpol¬ 
larded  White  willow  timber  is  worth  more 
than  oak,  owing  to  the  demand  for  it  in 
making  cricket  bats.  Sales  are  reported  at 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings 
a  cubic  foot,  while  one  tree  brought  £10. 

Ikish  Fireflame  is  a  new  single  rose 
attracting  attention  among  florists  who 
cater  to  an  expensive  trade.  It  is  sold  as 
a  cut  flower  while  unopened,  making  a 
small,  very  pointed  hud  of  great  elegance, 
flaming  orange  scarlet  in  color.  It  is  of 
Irish  origin. 

In  killing  out  wild  onions,  as  discussed 
by  H.  It.  Cox  on  page  1150,  Mr.  Cox  adds 
that  sweeps  may  be  attached  to  almost 
any  cultivator  in  place  of  the  shovels.  They 
act  as  a  series  of  knives  run  iust  under 
the  soil  surface,  and  are  highly  efficient 
in  cutting  off  the  stems  of  the  onion. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

A  FRIEND’S  ADVICE  ^ 

Something  Worth  Listening  To. 

A  young  Nebr.  man  was  advised  by  a 
friend  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  because  he 
was  all  run  down  from  a  spell  of  fever. 
He  tells  the  story : 

“Last  spring  I  had  an  attack  of  fever 
that  left  me  in  a  very  weak  condition.  I 
had  to  quit  work;  had  no  appetite,  was 
nervous  and  discouraged. 

“A  friend  advised  me  to  eat  Grape- 
Nuts,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  him 
and  kept  getting  'worse  as  time  went  by.  ; 

“I  took  many  kinds  of  medicine  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  help  me.  My 
system  was  completely  run  down,  my 
blood  got  out  of  order  from  want  of 
proper  food,  and  several  very  large 
boils  broke  out  on  my  neck.  1  was  so 
weak  I  could  hardly  walk. 

“One  day  mother  ordered  some  Grape- 
Nuts  and  induced  me  to  eat  some.  I  felt 
better  and  that  night  rested  fine.  As  I 
continued  to  use  the  food  every  day,  I 
grew  stronger  steadily  and  now  have 
regained  my  former  good  health.  I  would 
not  be  without  Grape-Nuts  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  health-giving  food  in  the 
world.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  book,  “The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu¬ 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


NEW-YORKER 


Don’t  Experiment  with  Roofing 

It  pays  to  buy  good  roofing  just  as  it  pays  to  buy  good  machinery  and  to 
keep  good  stock.  Good  roofing  has  good  records,  not  claims ,  behind  it. 

NEpdnseT 

PARDID  ROOFING 

has  excelled  the  records  of  best  shingles.  A  warehouse  built  in  1898  was  torn  down 
last  summer  with  its  NeppnseT  Paroid  Roof  still  in  good  "  ha pe  NEp □  n SET  Pa™d 
has  outworn  tin  and  metal  time  and  again.  It  is  bought  by  Governments  by  Railway 

pro,ed  «cov„°or„n,Sl"liobL?.a,lSK 


Write  for  Our  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NEponseT  dealer  near  you. 

He’s  a  good  man  to  know.  Send  postal  today. 

F.W.Bird  &  Son  (*$]  207  Neponset  St.,  E. Walpole,  Mass. 


New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Washington  Portland,  Oro. 
Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


NEpdnseT 

Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome 
red  or  green  roof  for 
houses. 


GET  THE  BEST  9  CORDS  IN  IO HOURS 

■  ■  ■  I  Warn  Wm9  k  4^9  |  -If  ituxs  has y  rv.  — a. - „„  saws  down 

-  '  - ™  M  TREKS 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE 


ECLIPSE 


MORRILL 


is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 

orchards— found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting  !  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

S  MORLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Sbtcs  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No  B$8  showing  low  price 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill* 


ON  FREE  TRIAL 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCA  LE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing-  with  water.  Also 
Lime  sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


No  money  in  advance — no  baulk 
deposit.  Horse  and  Man  Power 
Sprayers  for  field  and  orchard.  Barrel  and 
Power  Sprayers.  High  pressure,  thorough  agf- 
.ation.  Built  to  last.  Guaranteed  for  6  years. 
We  pay  freight.  Extra  profit  pay  s  ior  the  machine-. 
Write  today  for  our  big  free  catalog,  spraying  guide 
and  special  free  offer  to  first  in  each  locality. 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  COMPANY. 

281  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


_ _  - _ _  i  f’row  c‘d£r  apples.  Rid  your  trees  of  scale  and  fungous  pests  and  grow 

-ppl les  by  “smj>  Scaiecide”— the  one  absolutely  sure  scale  spray. 

‘  .  *  ...ls.  e:L?y  t0  handle,  it  will  not  clog  or  corrode  the  nozzle  or  injure  the 

Hu,‘  dnP  a  poorly  paylI}S>  run  down  orchard  and  make  it  return 
ic  .kt  ,  11  will  maintain  a rgood  orchard  in  prime  condition.  “Scaiecide” 

is  the  best  spray  for  San  Jo;e.  It  kills  every  scale  it  reaches.  “Scaiecide”  goes 
'?• Cheape/ and™ore1  effective  than  lime  sulphur.  Endorsed  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  used  by  the  best  orchardists  everywhere.  “Scaiecide”  will 

th/ne  Cth^o klPr°lt" w’  .t°ur -SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  furnishes  every 
Fmft  ' ‘ ■Vf£Ite,  tol4ay  iol  new  booklet  “Pratt’s  Handbook  for 

.  r£uit  Growers  and  Scaiecide’-— the  Tree  Saver.'’  They  contain  valuable 

arl°freetl0H  r  ^char^sts’ri  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  them.  Both 
are  free.  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept,  s0  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  most  reliable  lantern  for  farm  use 
is  the  RAYO.  It  is  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  so  that  it  is  strong  and  durable 
without  being  heavy  and  awkward. 

It  gives  a  clear,  strong  light.  Is  easy  to  light  and  rewick. 
It  won’t  blow  out,  won’t  leak,  and  won’t  smoke.  It  is 
an  expert-made  lantern.  Made  in  various  sizes  and 
styles.  There  is  a  RAYO  for  every  requirement. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Albany  Boston 

Buffalo  New  York 


Strong, 
Serviceable,  Safe. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  92.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  l>e 
responsible  for  (he  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  TnE  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser.   


The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  New  York 
Land  and  Irrigation  Show  was  the  way  New  Jersey 
walked  off  with  grand  prizes.  When  you  go  150 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast  you  find  New  Jersey 
farming  regarded  more  or  less  as  a  joke.  They  will 
tell  you  that  Jersey  raises  good  mosquitoes  and  had 
trusts,  hut  no  one  thinks  much  of  Jersey  agriculture. 
Yet  the  State  won  prizes  on  corn,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  poultry,  eggs,  and  came  within  a  fraction  of 
one  point  of  winning  the  great  Coe-Mortimer  apple 
prize.  The  fact  is  that  good  farmers  in  New  Jersey 
can  grow  as  many  bushels  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  as 
many  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  as  can  be  produced 
anywhere  without  irrigation.  The  Jersey  farmers  who 
irrigate  can  match  irrigators  anywhere — and  the  pro¬ 
duce  sells  at  the  highest  market  price. 

* 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  farmers  recently  met  in 
this  city.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  Cooperative  Credit  Union.  These 
farmers  have,  in  a  small  way,  shown  what  such  credits 
will  do.  During  the  past  10  months  they  have  loaned 
$25,000  in  342  loans  at  six  per  cent. — all  to  farmers 
who  otherwise  could  hardly  have  obtained  credit.  The 
original  capital  was  contributed  by  members  of  the 
union,  several  wealthy  men  starting  it.  In  a  small 
way  this  Credit  Union  has  served  its  purpose  for 
these  Jewish  farmers.  It  was  easier  to  form  because 
many  of  the  members  came  from  European  countries 
where  the  government  helps  such  cooperation.  In  a 
larger  way  our  farmers  do  not  want  to  lean  upon  the 
government,  or  to  be  subsidized.  They  want  to  get 
together  so  as  to  obtain  fair  credit  as  easily  as  any 
other  class. 

* 

The  Hudson  Dispatch,  of  Union,  N.  J.,  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  trying  to  develop  a  public  market. 
Many  local  papers  oppose  such  markets.  They  seem 
to  think  that  local  storekeepers  are  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  great  buying  public.  The  Dispatch 
takes  the  view  that  housekeepers  have  rights  which 
should  be  respected,  and  so  it  is  trying  to  develop  an 
admirable  plan.  That  part  of  New  Jersey  is  thickly 
settled — several  towns  joining.  The  plan  is  for  these 
towns  to  unite  and  establish  a  market  place  where 
farmers  can  drive  in  and  sell  direct  from  the  wagon 
while  buyers  can  readily  come  from  all  the  towns.  It 
is  an  excellent  plan,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
an  economical  distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
ought  to  help  put  it  through.  For  here  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  prove  the  value  of  direct  dealing. 
Every  such  market  will  help  establish  several  more. 
The  only  thing  thus  far  advanced  against  this  plan 
is  a  doubt  that  farmers  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 
They  have  in  every  other  case  where  they  had  the 
chance.  Try  them! 

* 

A  “new  administration”  is  expected  to  act  as  a 
new  broom — sweep  clean.  Some  people  really  expect 
the  new  President  and  Congress  to  reform  every  pos¬ 
sible  public  abuse.  Others  claim  that  they  should  do 
so  in  order  to  set  them  impossible  tasks.  Both  classes 
will  be  disappointed.  Most  of  our  public  abuses  have 
been  growing  30  years  or  more  and  have  fastened 
their  roots  into  public  life  like  a  vigorous  tree.  No 
one  with  ordinary  perception  can  expect  that  such 
things  can  be  ripped  out  at  once.  The  most  that  any 
fair-minded  man  can  expect  is  that  an  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  effort  be  made  to  start  reform.  One  thing  at 
least  the  new  administration  has  promised — “economy 
along  all  lines.”  Some  so-called  economies  are  ques¬ 
tionable,  but  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  is  not 
of  that  kind.  Last  year  the  Government  distributed 
65,364,555  packets  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds— in 
all  497  tons,  or  enough  to  fill  20  freight  cars.  This 
was  in  direct  and  unfair  competition  with  a  legitimate 
business,  and  did  no  earthly  good  except  provide  a 
little  “graft”  for  Congressmen.  Here  is  a  good  place 
for  that  “economy”  to  start. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  State  of  New  York,  through  its  “National 
Guard,”  robbed  the  henroost  of  a  Connecticut  farmer 
during  the  recent  “sham  battle.”  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  sham  battle  fought  by  sham  soldiers,  though 
there  was  no  sham  about  the  pullets  they  stole.  Is 
the  State  of  New  York  also  a  sham?  We  have  traced 
this  claim  from  Washington  to  the  “Major-General 
Commanding  Division  National  Guard.”  He  pays  no 
attention  to  letters  or  statements.  Seems  to  have  gone 
to  roost  like  the  original  pullets.  Is  there  no  way 
of  getting  him  off  the  roost  and  building  a  fire  under 
him?  Some  of  the  “brave  defenders”  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  robbed  grocery  stores  as  they  went  forth  to 
battle,  and  we  understand  the  State  has  paid  the  bill. 
The  “Major-General”  must  be  busy  figuring  how  to 
defend  New  York  from  a  foreign  foe.  We  are  more 
concerned  about  the  enemy  that  runneth  by  night  and 
emptieth  the  henhouse. 

We  have  spent  some  time  hunting  various  agricul¬ 
tural  champions.  It  s6ems  well  enough  to  give  the 
possibilities,  though  most  of  us  cannot  hope  to  reach 
them.  Now  we  have  another.  The  champion  blunder¬ 
buss  in  discussing  farmers  and  farm  problems  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  New  York  “Times.”  Other  papers 
may  be  malignant  or  foolish  now  and  then,  but  for 
plain  stupidity  in  taking  the  wrong  side  of  farm  ques¬ 
tions  and  sticking  to  its  blunders  the  “Times”  jpes  up 
head.  Its  latest  freak  is  this  lying  statement : 

“It  is  the  country,  not  the  city,  that  crowds  the 
insane  asylums.” 

Now  this  malignant  lie  has  been  exposed  time  and 
again,  yet  it  is  repeated  whenever  some  city  paper 
wishes  to  show  its  sneering  hatred  of  farmers  and 
farm  life.  Papers  like  the  “Times”  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  repeat  *it,  even  when  the  facts  are  made  clear. 
We  ask  you  to  read  the  letter  on  page  1200  from 
Dr.  Wagner,  of  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital.  This 
is  located  in  a  farming  district  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  asylums  would  be  crowded  with  farm  patients. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  another  farm  section.  Dr.  R.  C. 
Woodman  made  a  careful  study  of  insanity  in  that 
county.  Between  January  1,  1903,  and  April  1,  1910, 
there  were  543  Orange  Co.  people  admitted  to  insane 
asylums.  Of  these  299  were  from  the  three  cities  of 
Port  Jervis,  Middletown  and  Newburgh.  Thus  all  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  and  all  the  farm  sections 
together  sent  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  farms  sent  20  per  cent,  of  all!  In  all 
Orange  County  only  two  farmers  and  two  farm 
laborers  were  committed  for  delirium  tremens  out  of 
a  total  of  64.  Dr.  Woodman  says  distinctly: 

The  pathetic  accounts  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  of  farmers’  wives  driven  by 
loneliness  and  hard  life  to  melancholia  and  suicide,  are  not 
true  of  Orange  County.  Only  two  farmers’  wives  are 
found  among  the  entire  37  women  in  these  two  depressive 
groups,  and  both  of  these  had  given  up  farming  and 
moved  to  the  village.  It  is  from  the  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  that  most  melancholia  comes. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  figures  will  have  any  effect 
upon  the  “Times.”  It  has  recently  stated  that  farmers 
as  a  class  have  been  pampered  and  supported  more 
than  any  other.  The  “Times”  believes  that  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living — that 
they  are  all  growing  rich.  Our  treatment  for  such 
forms  of  insanity  is  to  put  the  writers  in  overalls  and 
make  them  do  hired  man’s  work  on  a  back  farm  where 
the  hired  man  makes  more  cash  than  the  boss. 

* 

We  print  the  following  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  know  something  of  the  troubles  of  New  York 
fruit  handlers.  Many  people  do  not  realize  how  these 
complications  upset  trade:  A  dispute  about  cartage 
charges  during  the  past  week  caused  a  mix-up  in  the 
California  citrus  fruit  business  at  New  York.  This 
fruit  is  sold  at  auction,  the  auction  companies  making 
delivery,  for  which  a  cartage  charge,  determined  by 
the  truckmen’s  unions,  is  made.  Some  buyers  get  the 
fruit  from  the  docks  with  their  own  trucks,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  delayed,  but  they  have  had  to  pay 
the  cartage  charge  the  same  as  though  it  had  been 
done  by  outsiders,  this  being  demanded  by  the  labor 
unions.  One  man  is  said  to  have  paid  nearly  $4,000 
per  year  in  these  outside  cartage  charges,  when  the 
work  was  actually  done  by  his  own  men,  who  were 
paid  the  regular  union  scale  of  wages.  For  some 
time  the  standard  cartage  charge  was  four  cents  per 
box  within  normal  distances.  A  demand  made  both 
by  those  who  carted  their  own  fruit  and  those  who 
did  not,  resulted  in  the  auction  companies  agreeing  to 
reduce  the  charge  to  two  cents.  This  went  on  for 
two  days  until  a  strike  of  the  teamsters  restored  the 
old  charge,  with  one  cent  added,  five  cents  per  box, 
when  the  buyers  struck,  and  on  November  18  refused 
to  bid  at  the  auctions.  This  resulted  in  a  compromise, 
the  charge  being  reduced  to  three  cents  per  box,  which 
will  probably  stand  at  that  until  the  present  accumu¬ 
lations  are  cleared. 


U.  S.  Consul  Winslow  of  Copenhagen  reports  a 
new  Danish  law  to  prevent  unfair  competition  and  un¬ 
true  advertisements: 

This  law  has  a  provision  that  forbids  more  than  two 
“clearing”  sales  a  year  by  any  firm.  Exceptions  are 
made  in  case  a  bankrupt  stock  is  to  be  sold  or  the  death 
of  a  partner  or  owner  shall  cause  the  closing  out  of  the 
business  “below  cost,”  or  if  a  bona  fide  winding  up  of 
the  business  is  undertaken,  or  if  the  place  of  business  is 
to  be  removed  to  another  locality,  etc.  If,  however,  any 
of  the  above  exceptions  can  be  shown  not  to  have  been 
true,  a  criminal  prosecution  is  possible.  ' 

The  law  furthermore  contains  penal  clauses  for  persons 
who  are  found  guilty  of  using  false  descriptions  of  goods 
offered  for  sale,  of  employing  false  business  names  or 
firms  in  carrying  on  trade,  and  the  like. 

Denmark  is  the  nation  which,  more  than  any  other, 
owes  its  very  business  life  to  high  quality  and  square 
dealing.  We  think  the  tendency  throughout  the  world 
will  be  to  choke  off  the  fakes  and  the  humbug  blow- 
hards.  If  it  cannot  be  done  any  other  way,  the  Federal 
government  must  do  it. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  the  celebrated 
bathtub  case,  which  settles  one  question  involved  in 
the  patent  laws.  The  case  hinged  upon  a  patent 
process  for  enamelling  iron  ware.  The  ware  is  heated 
to  a  red  heat  and  then  white  glass,  either  powdered  or 
liquid,  is  sifted  or  poured  over  the  red  hot  metal. 
Up  to  1899  this  work  was  done  by  hand,  the  glass 
being  sifted  through  a  sieve  with  a  long  handle.  In 
that  year  a  mechanical  device  was  patented.  This 
patent  was  bought  by  a  large  manufacturing  company, 
which  refused  to  sell  or  license  the  right  to  use  it  to 
others.  E.  L.  Wayman  finally  acquired  the  patents 
through  options  and  combined  most  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  under  a  license  agreement.  There  were  severe 
penalties  for  violating  this  agreement,  with  a  system 
of  royalties  and  rebates  which  kept  up  prices.  The 
scheme  was  to  use  this  patent  as  the  basis  for  organ¬ 
izing  a  monopoly  among  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
The  Government  held  that  these  licenses  to  use  the 
patent  were  tricks  to  make  possible  an  evasion  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  point. 
It  says: 

Rights  conferred  by  patent  are  Indeed  very  definite  and 
extensive,  but  they  do  not  give  any  more  than  other  rights 
do.  a  universal  license  against  positive  prohibitions.  The 
Sherman  law  is  a  limitation  of  rights,  rights  which  may 
be  of  civil  consequence  and  therefore  restrained. 

Thus  the  monopoly  which  goes  with  a  patent  does 
not  permit  a  combination  to  dictate  prices  as  in  these 
bathtub  cases.  It  is  said  that  since  this  combination 
was  broken  prices  for  this  enamelled  ware  have  fallen 
25  per  cent,  or  more,  with  a  greatly  increased  demand, 

while  manufacturers  are  making  a  good  profit. 

* 

There  is  still  much  complaint  about  the  distribution 
of  those  fine  fruit  books  from  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  Many  fruit  growers  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  them  except  by  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for 
a  free  public  document.  One  of  our  people  made 
early  application  for  “The  Grapes  of  New  York.”  He 
was  turned  down,  and  is  still  on  the  under  side.  Now 
he  receives  the  following  from  an  Albany  book  store: 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

My  Dear  Sir — A  gentleman  closely  connected  with  the 
late  Senator  Grady  has  just  brought  in  10  sets  of  “The 
Apples  of  New  York,”  still  in  the  original  wrappers.  They 
were  bought  cheap,  and  this  will  give  .you  the  opportunity 
of  getting  them  at  a  considerable  saving. 

A  DIRECT  REDUCTION  OF  $1.50. 

“Apples  of  New  York,”  by  Beach,  Booth  and  Taylor ; 
with  136  full-page  colored  plates  and  78  half-tones.  Two 
vols.,  8  vo„  cloth.  Express  60  cents  extra.  Albany,  1905. 
Were  formerly  $7.50.  Reduced  to  $6.00. 

I  want  to  send  you  one  of  these  sets,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  let  me  know  your  decision  AT  ONCE.  They  are 
sure  to  sell  rapidly  at  this  low  price,  and  I  am  offering 
you  one  chance  to  get  them. 

Your  check  will  be  promptly  returned  in  case  the  books 
are  all  sold,  so  why  not  ACT  NOW — before  you  forget  it? 

Now,  mind  you,  these  books  were  printed  at  public 
expense  on  the  plea  that  fruit  growers  needed  them. 
Yet  the  bulk  of  the  books  were  turned  over  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  for  distribution.  More  than 
•half  those  members  live  in  town  and  city,  where  no 
one  could  raise  a  crop  of  fruit,  but  they  seem  to 
know  how  to  raise  a  crop  of  dollars !  This  is  the 
first  direct  reference  we  have  seen  as  to  the  way 
these  books  get  into  trade.  Senator  Grady  is  dead, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  very  live  gentlemen  who 
•know  the  way  to  the  book  stores.  Every  member 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  show  what  he  did  with  the 
books. 

BREVITIES. 

What  about  that  apple  pie  contest? 

Bread  in  French  is  spelled  “pain.”  Poor  bread  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  a  good-sized  American  pain. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wishes  to  “get  in  touch” 
with  farmers  “who  keep  a  definite  record  of  their  farming 
operations.”  So  do  wo. 

Y'our  family  is  not  half  so  much  interested  in  the  new 
administration  as  in  the  oid  wood  pile.  Can  you  not 
elect  a  woodshed  this  Winter? 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  5. 

No  discussion  of  cooperation  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
work  in  Denmark,  where  cooperation 
among  farmers  has  become  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  more  successful  than  in  any 
other  country.  A  century  back  Den¬ 
mark  was  a  country  of  landed  estates 
and  peasant  serfs  and  tenants.  To-day 
it  is  a  country  of  small  farms  operated 
in  large  measure  by  their  owners.  The 
land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  and 
the  laws  forbid  the  uniting  of  small 
farms  into  large  ones,  and  favors  the 
parcelling  out  of  the  few  remaining 
landed  estates.  The  result  is  that  the 
peasant  proprietor  has  steadily  increased 
in  both  numbers  and  importance.  The 
cooperative  movement  originated  with 
the  peasant  proprietor,  but  it  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  now  embraces  the 
large  land-holders  as  well.  Denmark 
has  about  250,000  farms ;  and  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  them  have  less 
than  one  tonade  (1*4  acre)  of  land. 
Another  quarter  of  the  farms  have  less 
than  12  acres,  so  that  in  all  a  little  more 
than  half  the  Danish  farms  are  less 
than  12  acres  each.  About  47  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  practically  every  feature  of 
this  work  and  business  is  conducted  un¬ 
der  a  well-developed  system  of  coopera¬ 
tion. 

For  the  present  we  have  to  do  with 
their  system  of  mortgage  credits.  This 
system  began  as  far  back  as  1850.  It 
consists  of  many  local  organizations 
composed  entirely  of  borrowers.  These 
members  simply  bunch  their  liabilities 
and  singly  and  severally  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  money  required  by  the 
individual  borrowers  or  members  of  the 
organization.  The  money  is  secured 
through  the  sale  of  debenture  bonds  or 
notes,  for  which  each  member  becomes 
personally  responsible.  Of  course,  the 
associations  select  their  own  members. 
No  loan  is  made  in  excess  of  60  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
the  properties  are  carefully  appraised  by 
two  valuers,  and  where  buildings  or  a 
factor  of  the  value  of  the  property  there 
must  be  three  valuers,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  practical  builder.  The  bonds 
are  sold  in  denominations  of  $25  and 
upwards,  and  must  be  negotiable.  They 
may  be  made  to  bearer  or  to  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  the  larger  bonds  may  be  regis¬ 
tered.  These  bonds  are  issued  in  series 
and  bear  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  They 
have  been  carrying  3)4  to  4  per  cent. 
The  borrower  pays  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  bond,  and  an  additional 
item  for  a  sinking  fund,  the  size  of 
which  depends  on  the  time  the  loan  is 
to  run.  When  the  loan  runs  for  60 
years,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund  annually  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  interest,  and  this  wipes  out 
the  loan.  When  the  bonds  draw  3)4 
per  cent.,  the  annual  payment  is  $4 ; 
when  the  bond  rate  is  four  per  cent., 
the  annuity  is  $4.50,  which,  of  course,  is 
paid  for  the  60  years,  when  the  debt  is 
liquidated.  These  societies  have  no 
stock,  and,  of  course,  no  capital  as  such. 
Their  capital  is  their  combined  credit. 
The  different  societies  have  details  of 
their  own,  but  usually  two  per  cent,  of 
the  loan  is  retained  by  the  society,  which 
forms  a  redemption  fund  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bonds,  and  the  very  insig¬ 
nificant  expenses  of  the  society  are  met 
by  a  small  levy  on  the  members,  seldom 
more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  bonds  cannot  be  called  by  the  hold¬ 
ers  until  matured.  Each  series  matures 
at  the  time  the  loans  are  wiped  out, 
say  60  years ;  but  the  society  may  call 
them  in  and  pay  them  any  time  on  a 
given  notice,  thus  using  up  its  reserve 
fund  and  sinking  fund.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mortgage  cannot  be  called 
provided  payments  are  kept  up,  but  the 
borrower  may  pay  the  mortgage  on  the 
interest  date. 

The  success  of  the  plan  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  ability  of  the  society  to 
sell  their  debenture  bonds  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  at  par.  This  they  have  been 
able  to  do  in  all  the  European  countries. 
These  land  mortgage  bonds  of  Denmark 
find  a  ready  sale  in  Germany  and  are 
taken  up  readily  by  the  Danish  savings 
banks. 

With  the  exception  of  two  societies 
composed  of  very  small  farm  creditors, 
the  government  does  not  assist  the  so¬ 
cieties  financially.  They  have  no  sub¬ 
sidy,  but  it  does  encourage  them  by 
extending  to  them  the  franking  privi¬ 
lege  and  in  exempting  the  bonds  from 
stamp  duty,  and  it  clothes  the  societies 
with  judicial  authority  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  in  case  of  breach  of  contract 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court. 
The  government  has  also  authorized  the 
investment  of  trust  funds  in  the  deben¬ 
ture  bonds  of  the  societies.  On  the  other 
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hand,  it  imposes  some  restrictions  on  the 
societies.  It  must  approve  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  bookkeepers  and  nominate  one 
of  the  two  in  each  society;  it  reserves 
the  right  of  inspection  of  accounts,  and 
limits  its  operations  to  definite  districts. 
It  also  makes  the  redemption  of  the 
mortgage  by  a  sinking  fund  obligatory 
and  insists  on  publicity  of  its  accounts 
and  balances.  The  management  of  the 
society  is  in  the  hands  of  the  members, 
the  government  reserving  the  right  of 
inspection.  Each  individual,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  each  and  every  loan,  is 
interested  to  see  that  the  risk  is  a  proper 
one  and  that  agreements  are  carried  out 
by  the  borrowers.  Foreclosures  are  few 
and  losses  trifling.  john  j.  dillon. 


STATE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the 
last  cooperative  conference  held  in  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  a  conference  of 
the  committee  is  hereby  called  to  be 
held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  at 
200  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on 
Thursday,  December  5,  1912,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

This  conference  is  intended  to  con¬ 
sider  the  following  cooperative  proposi¬ 
tions  and  to  take  suitable  action  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interest  of  measures  adopted. 

1.  Terminal  facilities  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce  deliveries  in.  New  York  City. 

2.  A  system  of  wholesale  and  retail 
markets  for  New  York  City,  and  other 
means  of  effecting  distribution  of  farm 
produce. 

3.  To  adopt  grades  and  standards  for 
the  packing  and  shipping  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce. 

4.  To  consider  how  the  new  Parcel 
Post  System  may  be  used  to  distribute 
farm  produce  and  develop  direct  trade 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

5.  Means  for  effecting  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  societies  among  the 
producers  and  consumers. 

6.  To  consider  a  cooperative  land 
credit  system  for  the  financing  of  farm 
mortgages  and  a  personal  credit  system 
to  facilitate  the  ordinary  business  of 
farm  operations,  and  to  furnish  capital 
for  cooperative  agricultural  societies. 

Other  questions  may  be  taken  up  and 
considered  at  the  suggestion  of  members 
of  the  committee. 

Representatives  of  all  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  city  cooperative  associations, 
and  other  societies  interested  in  the 
economic  distribution  of  farm  products, 
are  especially  invited  to  this  conference. 
Individuals  not  associated  with  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  still  interested  in  cooperative 
work,  will  also  be  welcome. 

The  committee  has  some  important 
work  before  it.  The  Housewives’  League, 
and  other  associations  in  New  York 
City,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work. 
A  department  of  markets  is  proposed  for 
the  city  of  New  York  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  city  authorities,  and 
it  will  be  important  for  the  producers  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  this 
development,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
command  the  trade  when  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  are  developed. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  promptly 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  5,  1912,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  requested  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  hour. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman. 

409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  WINNINGS  AT  THE 
LAND  SHOW. 

The  progressiveness  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  New  Jersey’s  work  in  agriculture 
for  the  past  two  years  was  clearly  shown 
in  that  State’s  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
Land  Show.  New  Jersey’s  exhibit  as  a 
whole  outclassed  any  other  State’s,  and 
was  credited  with  being'  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibit  ever  displayed  in  the  East. 
The  State’s  collection  of  sweet  potatoes 
won  the  $100  silver  cup.  Henry  S.  Lip- 
pincott,  of  Marlton,  N.  J.,  won  the  hotly 
contested  corn  exhibit  and  received  a  $500 
silver  cup,  gold  lined.  Messrs.  Dearborn 
and  Sharp  won  the  $100  cup  on  brown 
eggs.  New  Jersey  poultrynien  also  won 
the  two  next  honors  on  brown  eggs  for 
honorable  mention  and  the  same  on  white 
eggs,  the  $100  cup  on  the  latter  being  won 
by  a  Long  Island  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  why  New  Jer¬ 
sey  could  carry  off  the  bulk  of  honors  at 
an  exposition  of  this  kind,  which  includes 
competitors  from  all  over  the  country. 
Last  Winter  the  State  Legislature  appropri¬ 
ated  $10,000  for  this  exhibit.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  representative  men  was  appointed, 
and  one  farmer  from  each  county  was  asked 
to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  the 
collection  of  material  in  his  own  county. 
During  the  Summer  the  entire  exhibit  was 
given  into  the  charge  of  Prof.  Blake,  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  the  credit 
for  the  showing  is  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  his  unceasing  efforts.  At  potato  digging 
time  Prof.  Blake  sent  a  man  around 
through  the  best  potato  sections,  who  urged 
those  who_  had  fine  potatoes  to  exhibit 
them.  He  helped  them  select  the  speci- 
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mens  to  show  and  arranged  for  their 
storage.  At  sweet  potato  harvest  time  a 
man  was  sent  down  into  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland  Counties  to  find  the  best  sweets 
in  the  State.  At  corn  cutting  time  a  man 
made  it  his  special  business  to  see  that 
the  growers  of  good  corn  should  select  the 
best  ears  produced  on  their  farms  and  send 
them  in.  So  it  went  all  along  the  line. 
The  cranberry  exhibit,  which  has  attracted 
as  much  attention  as  any  one  display  in 
the  show,  caused  considerable  work  and 
trouble.  Any  exhibition  of  this  kind  must 
be  planned  out  to  harmonize,  and  each  dis¬ 
play  must  be  laid  out  to  fit  in  well  with 
all  the  other  displays.  It  did  not  seem  as 
if  the  cranberry  growers  recognized  this 
fact  and  used  their  efforts  to  encourage 
the  exhibit. 

The  boxed  apples  exhibited  by  New  Jer¬ 
sey  were  a  revelation  to  everybody.  Prof. 
Van  Doman,  who  judged  this  contest, 
stated  that  it  required  the  closest  judging 
of  any  contest  he  had.  ever  decided.  It 
was  thought  at  first  that  the  first  prize 
would  come  to  New  Jersey,  but  the  final 
scoring  showed  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Steck  of 
Opequon.  Va„  had  93.910  points  and  Mr. 
Granville  Leeds  of  New  Jersey,  93.25 
points.  So  the  silver  cup  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  Mr.  Leeds  secured  second  place. 
Mr.  Steck  had  five  boxes  each  of  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin,  Stayman  Winesap  and 
Grimes  Golden.  Mr.  Leeds  had  Stayman, 
Baldwin  and  Sutton  Beauty.  Mr.  Reed  of 
New  Jersey  was  given  third  place,  and  he 
had  Wealthy,  Gravenstein  and  Stayman. 
Mr.  Barclay  of  New  Jersey  was  fourth 
with  White  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty  and  Nero. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  New  Jersey  won  fifth  place 
and  won  first  on  one  variety.  His  five 
boxes  of  Grimes  Golden  had  the  high  score 
of  98.25  out  of  a  possible  100  points.  So 
that  if  New  Jersey  lost  the  first  prize  by 
two-thirds  of  a  point,  she  won  the  next 
four  places,  which  shows  there  are  many 
apple  growers  in  the  State  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  apple  grown  anywhere. 

a.  l.  c. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

American  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  71st  Regiment  Armory,  N.  Y.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15-December  2. 

Twin  City  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  pigeon  and  poultry  show. 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  November  27-30. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  IT.  S. 
Dive  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  3-4. 

Trenton  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
annual  show,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  2-9. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Portland,  Me.,  December  3-6. 

Annual  Apple  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  O., 
December  5-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Chainpaign-Urbana,  Ill.. 
December  10-13. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 

New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y\,  December  10-13. 

Eastern  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Ho¬ 
tel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
17. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Adams  County  Fruit  Growers’  annual 
meeting,  Bendersville,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  8-10,  1913. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January 
14-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan- 
cary  23-29,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Carmody  of  New  York,  November  13, 
advised  State  Fire  Marshal  Ahearn  that  the 
law  regulating  the  use  of  explosives  does 
not  apply  to  blasting  explosives  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

A  trainload  of  California  oranges  was 
seized  by  United  States  Deputy  Marshals 
at  Chicago,  November  13,  because  of  al¬ 
leged  violations  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
act.  The  United  States  Attorney,  James 
II.  Wilkcrson,  filed  suit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court,  alleging  that  the  oranges 
had  been  artificially  stained  and  colored  to 
conceal  inferiority. 

The  Montana  Seed  Growers’  Association, 
an  organization  of  farmers,  was  brought 
into  being  at  Helena  at  the  recent  State 
Fair. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nurserymen  was 
held  at  Fresno,  November  7-9. 

The  annual  work  of  assembling  and 
packeting  seeds  for  free  Congressional  dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  commenced  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  More  than  600 
tons  of  seeds  will  be  put  into  approx¬ 
imately  60,000,000  packets  preparatory  to 
mailing  after  January  1.  Plans  for  a 
special  distribution  of  seeds  adapted  to 
dry  land  conditions  are  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  object  is  to 
distribute  the  seeds  in  the  great  plains  area 
and  other  dry  sections  for  demonstration 
purposes. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Decem¬ 
ber  17.  The  topics  for  discussion  are : 
“Some  Principles  in  Orchard  Management 
and  Accounting”  ;  Are  Eastern  Orchard  In¬ 
vestment  Propositions  Open  to  Criticism?” 
“How  May  Market  News  at  Picking  Timfl 
Be  Made  More  Accurate?”  “Do  Eastern 
Fruit  Growing  Interests  Need  Additional 
Credit  Facilities?”  The  present  officers  of 
this  society  are  G.  L,  Lupton,  Winchester, 
Va.,  president;  E.  I.  Oswald,  Chewsville, 
Md„  treasurer ;  Nat.  T.  Frame,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  secretary. 

Fifty  organizations,  representing  11 
States,  sent  delegates  to  the  fourth  annual 
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convention  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Farmers  of  America,  which  opened  its  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Educational  Alliance  building 
in  New  York,  November  17.  Sixty  Hebrew 
farmers  were  present  as  delegates,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Rose  Blaine  of  Lumber- 
ville,  Pa.  She  is  the  first  woman  delegate 
to  appear  at  any  convention  of  the  federa¬ 
tion.  Besides  the  cooperative  purchasing 
bureau  which  the  federation  maintains  for 
the  benefit  of  its  farmers,  it  is  planned  to 
establish  a  selling  market  in  New  York. 
It  was  announced  by  Samuel  Hein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  Yiddish,  that 
the  matter  of  petitioning  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  agricultural  credit  banks  would  be 
discussed.  The  federation,  Mr.  Hein  de¬ 
clared,  had  maintained  wnat  is  known  as 
credit  unions,  eight  being  the  number  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  organization,  and  they  had 
been  an  unqualified  success.  To  get  money 
from  these  institutions,  he  explained,  it 
was  necessary  for  one  or  more  individuals 
to  raise  any  sum,  and,  that  being  accom¬ 
plished.  the  federation  advanced  on  mort¬ 
gage  twice  the  amount.  in  the  petition 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  he 
said,  a  report  of  the  successful  operation 
by  the  federation  of  such  unions — the  only 
ones  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States— 
would  be  included  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  establishing  such  banks  as  National  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Fearing  the  introduction  of  the  “potato 
wart”  disease,  Commissioner  Iluson  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  November  18  that  he  has  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
potatoes  into  this  State  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses  from  Newfoundland,  the  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  disease,  which  is  contagious, 
is  variously  known  as  "potato  canker.” 
“potato  wart”  and  “black  scab.”  The 
planting  of  potatoes  from  the  countries 
mentioned  within  the  State  is  also  pro¬ 
hibited. 

The  boys  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
held  their  second  annual  corn  show  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  November  22-23.  The  show  was 
given  with  the  cooperation  of  the  1'.  M.  C. 
A„  County  Board  Of  Agriculture,  Granges 
and  public  schools.  m 

Important  amendments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law  were  suggested  November  19  at 
Albany  at  a  conference  called  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Iluson  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  devise  means 
of  combating  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and 
glanders  in  horses.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  conference  that  there  should  be  a 
physical  test  of  all  dairy  cows  from  which 
a  public  supply  of  milk  is  obtained,  and 
that  those  showing  clinical  evidences  of 
tuberculosis  should  be  k.wea ;  that  all  skim- 
milk  and  whey  from  cheese  factories  should 
be  pasteurized  before  being  fed  to  calves ; 
that  if  after  making  a  tuberculin  test 
which  shows  evidences  of  tuberculosis,  a 
cow  is  killed  and  a  post  mortem  reveals 
that  the  disease  was  quite  general,  the 
State  shall  ^compensate  the  owner  to  the 
extent  of  $15  and  permit  him  to  retain  the 
hide  and  carcass.  Under  the  present  law 
the  owner  gets  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  Glanders 
will  be  discussed  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City. 

Chickens  are  not  “live  stock”  and 
Charles  Ream  of  Los  Angeles  owes  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  money  for  his  fare 
from  Richmond  to  California.  This  was 
the  gist  of  an  opinion  November  19  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  one 
of  the  strangest  cases  ever  appealed  be¬ 
fore  it.  Ream  read  up  on  the  law  and 
found  out  that  railroads  were  required  to 
permit  free  transportation  of  caretakers 
for  live  stock  in  transportation.  He  shipped 
12  chickens  and  started  on  his  journey  as 
“caretaker  to  that  live  stock”  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Los  Angeles.  Ream  got  as  far 
as  El  Faso  before  he  was  held  up  and  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  full  passage.  He  demanded 
that  the  commission  uphold  him  and  force 
the  railroads  to  disgorge  his  fare,’  but  that 
body,  while  admiring  his  ingenuity,  declined 
to  support  him. 


Modern  Methods  of  Orcharding. 

The  apple  business  has  got  into  a  bad 
way  here.  Everybody  is  discouraged  and 
nobody  producing  any  good  apDles.  I  had 
seen  the  change  that  modern  methods  of 
orcharding  had  brought  about  in  Western 
New  York,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
same  methods  would  produce  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Three  years’  work  have  proven  that 
I  was  right.  I  find  that  the  Spring  frosts 
that  everybody  thought  were  the  sole  cause 
of  all  the  failures,  do  not  hurt  a  tree 
much  that  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  Leaf 
scab  and  mildew  have  been  so  bad  here 
for  years  that  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
as  early  as  September  1.  The  buds  nat¬ 
urally  would  swell  during  warm  weather 
in  October  and  November,  and  would  be  so 
weak  in  Spring  that  one  or  two  degrees  of 
frost  would  wipe  them  out.  With  trees 
that  held  their  foliage  until  December  and 
that  were  properly  fed  and  cultivated,  a 
temperature  of  28  did  not  seem  to  freeze 
the  bloom.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the 
temperature  goes  lower  than  that  here  in 
blooming  time,  not  over  once  in  five  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  raise  as 
many  apples  here  per  acre  in  10  years  as 
you  can  in  New  York.  My  trees  are  as 
green  now  almost  as  they  were  early  in 
the  season.  Most  trees  here  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  bare  for  two  months  now.  Lack  of 
cultivation,  fertility  and  spraying  has  given 
the  Ozarlcs  a  poor  reputation  as  an  apple 
country  these  past  ten  years,  still,  right 
here  are  some  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country. 

Seymour,  Mo.  c.  v 


The  Dealer’s  Share. — The  high  cost  of 
living  is  felt  here  as  well  as  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  A  neighbor  of  mine  took  a  bushel 
of  turnips  to  one  of  the  leading  grocers  in 
the  village  and  received  75  cents.  The  next 
morning  his  son-in-law  heard  a  lady  ask 
how  he  sold  his  turnips.  His  reply  was 
30  cents  a  peck,  $1.20  a  bushel.  This  same 
neighbor  took  down  two  peach  baskets  full 
of  red  apples  a  few  days  ago.  rl’he  same 
grocer  gave  him  35  cents  per  basket ;  on 
the  next  morning  he  had  them  marked  in 
the  window,  25  cents  a  dozen.  u.  m.  d 
Dutchess  County,  N.  lr. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

PEACE. 

’Tis  not  in  seeking,  ’tis  not  in  sudden 
striving 

Thy  quest  is  found  ; 

Be  still  and  listen,  be  still  and  drink  the 
quiet 

Of  all  around. 

Not  for  thy  crying,  not  for  thy  loud  be¬ 
seeching. 

Will  peace  draw  near ; 

Rest  with  palms  folded ;  rest  with  thy  eye¬ 
lids  fallen. 

Lo  !  peace  is  here.  — E.  R.  Sill. 

* 

Here  is  a  cracker  pudding  recipe  from 
the  hills  of  New  York  State: — Three 
Uneeda  biscuits  rolled  fine,  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Put  in  oven 
for  half  an  hour,  stirring  from  time  to 
time;  then  add  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar 
and  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth.  Bake  IS  minutes.  This 
makes  a  small  pudding.  It  is  very  light 
and  delicate. 

* 

Little  Leonard,  while  out  walking 
with  his  nurse,  saw  a  blacksmith  shoeing 
a  horse,  says  the  Mother’s  Magazine, 
and  upon  returning  home  said:  “Mam¬ 
ma,  I  saw  the  man  who  makes  horses 
to-day.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  did?”  asked 
mamma.  • 

“Of  course  I  am,”  replied  Leonard. 
“He  had  one  nearly  finished  when  1  saw 
him.  He  was  just  nailing  on  his  hind 
feet.” 

* 

Among  old-fashioned  furnishings  now 
revived  are  foot  pillows  or  foot  rests, 
which  are  oblong,  about  two  feet  long, 
a  foot  wide  and  about  the  same  in 
thickness.  They  are  stuffed  hard  with 
curled  hair.  A  short  woman  will  find 
that  she  can  rest  herself  a  great  deal 
by  having  such  a  cushion ;  when  tired 
the  fatigue  is  increased  by  having  to 
stretch  down  to  touch  the  floor.  Even 
a  little  homemade  bench  is  a  comfort, 
but  it  should  be  made  firm,  so  that  it 
is  not  in  constant  danger  of  tipping 
over. 

* 

At  the  New  York  Exchange  for 
Women’s  Work  the  pride  of  the  kitchen 
is  a  waffle  iron  that  has  seen  service 
for  201  years.  Every  housekeeper 
knows  that  a  young  and  inexperienced 
waffle  iron  does  not  make  good  waffles, 
and  this  ancient  iron,  together  with  a 
special  recipe  given  the  Exchange  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  produces  delectable 
results.  A  number  of  the  New  York  tea 
rooms  make  a  specialty  of  waffles, 
especially  some  places  gifted  with  a 
Southern  cook,  where  they  serve  chicken 
and  waffles. 

* 

Some  of  the  smart  hair  ornaments 
now  in  vogue  are  not  difficult  to  make 
if  one  has  the  proper  knack.  The  foun¬ 
dation  is  bonnet  or  ribbon  wire,  while 
lace  wire  which  is  only  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  coarse  linen  thread,  comes  by 
the  spool  for  stiffening  lace,  tulle,  etc 
Sometimes  flat  ribbon  wire  is  sewn  to¬ 
gether,  several  strands,  to  give  width 
for  the  foundation.  The  ribbon  wire 
is  very  flexible ;  bonnet  wire  is  only 
used  where  stiffness  is  required.  One 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  ornament  is 
a  coronet,  composed  by  twisting  rib¬ 
bon  over  flexible  wire,  and  putting 
some  ornament  in  the  center.  The  wire 
is  about  six  inches  long,  the  ends  being 
concealed  under  the  fullness  of  the  hair. 
Small  hairpins  are  invisibly  fastened  at 
the  ends,  to  hold  the  coronet  firmly. 
The  wire  is  often  covered  with  satin 
like  a  cord,  and  then  worked  into  a 
series  of  interlaced  rings  or  woven  into 
a  lattice.  This  work  is  usually  done 
on  a  cushion  held  in  place  with  pins. 
The  interlaced  rings  are  formed  by 
tying  a  series  of  knots.  In  the  lattice 
or  trellis  two  parallel  wires  are  used, 
between  which  another  wire  is  worked, 


and  held  in  place  by  invisible  stitches. 
Mercury  wings  of  silk,  with  perhaps  a 
little  wisp  of  marabou  feather,  makes 
an  attractive  central  ornament.  Bias 
bands  of  velvet,  going  all  around  the 
head,  and  fastened  at  the  left  side  with 
a  maline  bow,  which  must  be  stiffened 
with  lace  wire,  are  not  novel,  but  pretty 
and  becoming.  Sometimes  beads  or 
passementerie  are  used  on  the  band. 
An  ornament,  more  or  less  elaborate, 
fastened  to  the  top  of  a  large  shell  hair¬ 
pin,  is  often  used  in  arranging  the  hair 
for  evening  dress.  Marabou  or  small 
ostrich  tips  are  combined  with  metal 
or  jeweled  ornaments,  while  satin 
flowers  and  artificial  maidenhair  fern, 
spangled  with  glass  dewdrops,  are  very  i 
pretty. 

* 

Boiled  salt  mackerel  has  long  been  a 
famous  breakfast  dish  at  one  of  the 
great  New  York  hotels.  Its  cooking 
is  careful,  but  very  simple.  Soak  the 
mackerel  all  night  in  cold  water,  to 
freshen  it,  skin  side  up.  Drain,  place 
in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  skin  side  up, 
put  on  the  stove  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
When  it  boils  drain  off  the  water,  cover 
it  again  with  fresh  cold  water,  bring  to 
a  boil  again  and,  it  is  ready  to  serve. 
Drain  carefully,  put  on  a  platter  large 
enough  for  it  to  be  laid  out  flat,  and 
carefully  remove  the  large  central  bone. 
Blend  slowly  over  the  fire  four  heaping 
tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  one-fourth  saltspoonful  of 
pepper  and  pour  this  over  the  fish. 
Chopped  parsley  may  be  added,  if  de¬ 
sired.  With  any  salt  or  smoked  fish, 
plain  boiled  potatoes  are  better  than 
any  other  vegetable. 

Home-Cured  Dried  Beef. 

One  pint  salt,  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  saltpeter,  mix  well.  For 
every  20  pounds  of  beef,  divide  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  four  equal  parts.  Lay  the 
beef  in  a  pan  or  jar  and  rub  on  one 
oi  the  parts  of  mixture  for  four  morn¬ 
ings  in  succession  and  after  six  or 
seven  days  it  is  ready  to  be  hung  up 
in  a  warm,  dry  place.  I  think  if  N. 
W.  D.  will  -try  this  she  will  find  the 
beef  equal  to  that  sold  commercially. 

c.  s.  A. 

Trim  neatly,  and  for  every  20  pounds 
of  beef  take  one  pint  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpeter  and  one-quarter 
pound  of  brown  sugar.  Mix  well  and 
roll  it  fine  with  a  rolling  pin,  then  di¬ 
vide  in  three  equal  parts  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  beef  on  three  successive  days. 
Turn  it  each  day  in  the  brine  it  will 
make  for  about  10  days  from  the  start. 
The  pieces  should  be  put  in  a  tray  or 
tub.  Lay  them  flat  so  the  pickle  will 
lay  all  around  them,  do  not  lay  one 
piece  on  the  other.  I  have  used  this 
recipe  for  18  years  and  it  is  all  right. 

MRS.  w.  s.  G.  R. 

Having  an  excellent  recipe  for  curing 
dried  beef  I  will  send  it  for  N.  W.  D. 
This  recipe  was  given  to  a  friend  of 
ours  by  a  butcher  and  never  fails  to 
keep.  I  cut  our  last  piece  to-day,  No¬ 
vember  8,  cured  last  February.  Cut 
pieces  in  rather  round  large  pieces. 
Take  about  one  quart  table  salt  and 
one  cup  white  sugar.  Heat  salt  hot, 
stirring  constantly,  place  on  a  clean 
board,  add  sugar.  Have  a  good-sized 
kettle  of  boiling  water  on  the  stove, 
immerse  each  piece  in  the  boiling  water 
about  three  minutes.  Take  out,  roll  in 
the  salt  and  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place.  I  hang  mine  behind  the  kitchen 
stove,  placing  papers  behind  it  to  keep 
the  beef  from  the  wall  and  a  paper 
over  it  to  keep  out  dust.  Turn  every 
day  for  a  few  days.  Let  hang  till  dry, 
then  put  in  cloth  bags,  so  the  pieces  do 
not  touch,  or  get  IS  cents’  worth  of 
paraffin,  melt  and  dip  in  it.  It  will 
keep  nicely  and  will  not  become  so  dry 
as  when  put  in  cloth  sacks.  The  paraffin 
comes  off  easily ;  can  be  put  away  to 
use  again.  Placing  the  meat  in  the  boil¬ 


ing  water  sears  it  so  the  juices  are  re¬ 
tained  instead  of  soaking  out  as  it  does 
when  laid  in  a  brine.  It  can  be  lightly 
smoked  before  putting  away  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  MRS.  j.  L. 

Apple  Butter. 

Have  ready  lj/2  bushels  of  apples 
pared  and  quartered ;  put  on  in  a  large 
kettle  15  gallons  of  cider,  add  the  apples 
to  the  cold  cider  and  cook  for  four 
hours.  About  one  hour  before  it  is 
done  add  slowly  15  pounds  of  brown 
sugar.  Do  not  let  it  stop  cooking 
while  adding  sugar.  This  is  a  fine 
recipe  and  very  simple.  I  have  used  it 
for  25  years.  mrs  w.  s.  g.  r. 

Old-Style  Buckwheat  Cakes. 

In  the  evening  cover  one  slice  of 
yeast  bread  with  boiling  water,  and 
when  well  soaked  stir  in  a  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water,  or  one  cup 
of  liquid  yeast,  then  add  enough  cold 
water  to  make  about  a  quart.  Stir  in 
enough  buckwheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
make  a  thick  batter,  using  three  parts 
buckwheat  and  two  parts  wheat  flour. 
Keep  the  batter  in  a  warm  place  till 
morning. 

When  ready  to  bake  the  cakes  pour 
most  of  the  batter  into  a  basin,  add 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  soda  and  salt, 
and  enough  boiling  water  to  make  thin 
enough  to  bake.  Be  sure  the  water  is 
boiling  hot.  If  very  brown  cakes  are 
desired  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
granulated  sugar.  Try  not  to  make  up 
more  than  is  wanted  for  one  baking, 
and  do  not  put  what  is  left  back  into 
the  supply  batter,  as  it  will  make  it 
sour. 

For  the  next  morning’s  baking  put  one 
slice  of  yeast  bread,  one  large  cold 
pancake,  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water 
into  basin.  When  cool  mash  fine,  add 
one  pint  of  cold  water  and  turn  into 
the  original  batter.  Thicken  with  the 
buckwheat  and  wheat  flour  as  before — 
three  parts  buckwheat  and  two  parts 
wheat  flour.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  edge 
of  the  bowl  above  the  batter  clean,  so  it 
will  not  sour.  Keep  as  cold  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  freezing.  After  the  second 
morning  the  cakes  will  be  fine,  and 
when  served  with  butter  and  maple 
syrup  or  with  sausage  and  gravy  they 
make  a  breakfast  these  cold  Winter 
mornings  fit  for  a  king.  mrs.  e.  m.  s. 
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are  often  dosed  with  medi¬ 
cine  when  all  they  need  is 
nourishment — good,  whole¬ 
some  food-value  which  they 
can  digest. 

In  school  days  and  changing 
seasons  give  the  children  Scott’s 
Emulsion  which  scientific  tests 
for  nearly  forty  years  prove  to 
furnish  just  the  working-energy 
and  body-building  elements 
which  nature  requires. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  simple  and 
easily  digested  fat  and  contains 
no  wine,  alcohol  or  drug. 
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Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $5  to  S20.  We  pay  freight  and  insure  safe 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 

After  One  Year’s  Trial 

we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of 

Gold  Coin 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  C0„  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  H.  Y. 


“BESTH 

makes  and  burns^' 

ITS  OWN  GAS 

<£gs aosss”'  .Mrsa 

-a* 

THK  ItKHT  LIOIU  OO. 

m  n  r.«k  fit  I'untnll.  O. 


6  LACE  CURTAINS  $1 

Send  today  for  this  unparalleled  bargain.  Three 
pairs  Nottingham  Lace  Curtains  nearly  Three 
Yards  Long.  Catalog  of  other  bargains. 

RALPH  A.  YOUNG,  542  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  alzvays  give 
number  of  patterns  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7608  house 
jacket  with  fitted  back,  34  to  44  bust. 
7619  blouse  with  surplice  front,  34  to 
42  bust.  7441  Russian  coat  dress  for 


misses  and  small  women,  16  and  81 
years.  7640  Norfolk  coat  for  misses 
and  small  women,  14,  16  and  18  years. 
7618  boy’s  overcoat,  2  to  8  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7271  girl’s 
dress,  6  to  10  years.  With  straight 
plaited  skirt,  with  or  without  separate 
guimpe,  7365  girl’s  dress,  10  to  14  years, 
with  three-quarter  or  long  sleeves.  7602 


French  combination  corset  cover  and 
open  drawers,  34  to  44  bust.  6847  muff 
and  callarette,  one  size.  6499  corset 
cover  with  peplum,  34  to  42  bust  467 
embroidery  design.  1J4  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide,  1  yd.  44,  for  medium  size. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 


Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  Bruns¬ 
wick  stew  made  from  left-over  roast 
mutton :  Have  ready  the  bone  from  a 
leg  of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  meat  cut 
in  dice,  a  pint  of  lima  beans  or  any  kind 
of  shell  beans,  a  quart  of  peeled  and 
sliced  potatoes,  half  a  pint  e.ach  of  tur¬ 
nips  and  carrots  cut  into  dice,  one  pint 
of  chopped  tomatoes,  one  parsnip,  also 
chopped;  two  tablesponfuls  of  flour, 
two  of  butter  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  The  vegetables  should  be  un¬ 
cooked.  Put  the  bone  into  a  stewpan, 
and  cover  well  with  water.  Let  the 
wa  ter  boil  very  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Mix  the  flour  to  a  thin  paste  with  half 
a  cupful  of  water,  and  then  stir  it  into 
the  water  containing  the  bone,  which, 
by  this  time  will  have  formed  a  "nice 
stock  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
cook  about  twenty  minutes  longer. 
Meanwhile  arrange  the  meat  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  layers  in  another  stewpan,  and 
strain  the  broth  over  them.  Put  the  but¬ 
ter  on  top  and  cover  the  pan  closely. 
Place  it  on  the  stove  and  let  the  contents 
cook  gently  for  two  hours.  Then  serve 
immediately  while  very  hot.  A.  little 
shredded  cabbage  is  sometimes  added  to 
this  dish.  It  is  cooked  with  the  other 
vegetables. 


The  Christmas  Dinner. 

A  pretty  decoration  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  table  that  will  suit  the  fancy 
of  the  season,  and  delight  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  household,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Jack  Horner  pie.  First  cover 
the  table  with  the  accustomed  white 
cloth,  in  the  centre  arrange  a  thick 
wreath  of  holly,  mountain  laurel,  or 
pine  needles  if  either  of  the  others  are 
not  obtainable  in  your  locality.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wreath  place  a  large  bowl, 
a  good  size  mixing  bowl  will  do,  and 
inside  this  stand  a  flat-bottom  vase,  then 
fill  in  the  space  between  bowl  and  vase 
with  small  gifts,  each  having  a  long 
narrow  red  ribbon  attached.  Put  over 
and  around  the  whole  mass  tufts  of 
pure  white  cotton  batting  until  it  re¬ 
sembles  a  huge  snow  ball;  in  placing  on 
the  cotton  leave  small  openings  here 
and  there  for  the  gifts  to  pass  through 
easily,  draw  the  ribbons  out;  tie  a  bit 
of  green  to  each  end,  then  stretch  out 
to  each  plate  and  fasten  to  the  table 
cloth.  A  generous  sprinkle  of  diamond- 
dust,  and  a  pretty  spray  of  green  on 
top,  completes  this  novel  centrepiece. 
At  the  close  of  the  meal  each  one  pulls 
a  ribbon  and  receives  a  gift. 

As  for  the  menu,  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  such  a  wealth  of  good 
things  to  choose  from,  the  hospitable 
housewife  is  prone  to  provide  more  for 
her  Christmas  dinner  than  is  really 
practicable.  This  is  a  happy  medium: 

Cream  of  chestnut  soup. 

Stuffed  olives;  gherkins. 

Roast  turkey,  or  goose ; 

Mashed  potatoes ;  apple  sauce  or 
Currant  jelly;  creamed  carrots. 

Orange  and  nut  salad. 

Mince  pie. 

Frozen  cherry  pudding  with  sauce. 

Toasted  crackers ;  cheese. 

Coffee. 

The  soup  is  a  bit  unusual.  Get  a 
quart  of  large  plump  chestnuts;  remove 
the  shells,  scald  with  boiling  water,  and 
rub  off  the  skins,  then  cook  in  fresh 
boiling  water  until  soft;  drain  and  mash. 
Cook  slowly  two  onions,  chopped  fine, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley 
in  one  pint  of  chicken  or  veal  stock  for 
10  minutes,  then  add  the  mashed  chest¬ 
nuts  and  press  all  through  a  sieve.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire,  and  add  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  heat  just  to  die  boiling  point, 
and  bind  with  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
flour,  rubbed  smooth  in  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  softened  butter.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  or  paprika.  Serve  this  hot 
with  fingers  of  toasted  bread,  or  heated 
crackers. 

The  main  course  may  be  either  the 
national  turkey  or  the  traditional  goose, 
just  as  one  prefers.  If  the  ’  latter  is 
selected  be  sure  that  it  is  young  and 
tender.  For  the  filling,  mix  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  softened  bread  crumbs, -one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  hot  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  one  finely  chopped  onion,  one-half 
cupful  of  melted  butter,  two  well  beaten 
eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  dash  of  sage. 
After  singeing  and  carefully  cleansing 
the  bird,  wipe  out  the  inside  and  fill 
with  the  mixture.  Cut  several  thin 
strips  of  fat  salt  pork  and  lay  on  the 
breast  and  legs,  and  roast  in  a  dripping- 
pan,  in  a  hot  oven  for  three  hours,  bast¬ 
ing  every  10  minutes  with  the  fat  in 
the  pan.  Peel  some  nice  red  apples, 
either  Baldwins  or  Spitzenburgs,  core 
and  cut  into  quarters,  then  into  eighths. 
Make  a  thin  syrup  with  two  cups  of 
sugar  and  one  of  water,  then  drop  in 
the  apples  and  cook  until  soft;  press 
through  a  sieve,  spice,  and  serve  with 
the  goose. 

The  carrots  are  scraped,  and  cut  into 
strips,  or  cubes,  covered  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  five  minutes, 
then  drained,  and  cooked  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender,  and  again 
drained.  Soften  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  then  add  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
flour,  and  gradually  one  cupful  of  milk 
and  one-half  cupful  of  cream,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stir  and  cook 
until  smooth,  then  add  the  carrots,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice ;  reheat  and  serve. 

For  the  salad  get  some  seedless 
oranges;  peel  and  slice  rather  thick. 
Place  these  in  a  circle,  overlapping  each 
other,  around  a  pretty  plate,  and  lay 
one-half  of  an  English  walnut  meat  on 
each  slice.  In  the  centre  of  the  plate 
pile  crisp  lettuce,  watercress,  or  the  tiny 
stalks  from  the  hearts  of  two  or  three 
heads  of  celery,  leaving  the  blanched 
leaves  on.  Mix  one-half  teaspoon ful  of 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  tablespoon  fuls  of  vinegar,  and  four 
tablespoon  fuls  of  good  olive  oil,  and 
poud  this  over  this  salad. 

Now  for  the  mince  pie.  As  a  rule 
the  housewife  likes  to  make  up  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mincemeat  at  one  time.  This 


is  an  excellent  rule :  Chop  fine  four 
pounds  of  well  boiled  lean  beef,  and 
two  pounds  of  suet;  add  four  quarts  of 
chopped  sour  apples ;  two  pounds  of 
seedless  raisins,  one  pound  of  dried  cur¬ 
rants,  a  fourth  of  a  pound  of  citron,  cut 
thin,  one  and  one -half  cupfuls  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  the  juice  of  three  oranges  and 
two  lemons,  and  the  grated  rind  of  one 
of  each,  two  nutmegs,  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three 
cupfuls  of  cider,  and  one  cupful  of 
sherry  or  brandy  if  you  use  these  in¬ 
toxicants.  Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients 
first,  then  add  the  liquids,  and  heat 
until  boiling  hot;  cook  slowly  for  30 
minutes,  then  pack  in  an  earthen  jar, 
and  let  stand  a  few  days  before  using. 

For  the  frozen  pudding,  make  a  good 
custard  ice-cream,  using  plenty  of  eggs 
and  good  rich  milk,  cool  and  flavor  with 
almond  extract,  and  freeze ;  when  partly 
frozen  beat  in  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream,  and  one  can  of  preserved  red 
cherries,  drained  dry,  and  continue 
freezing.  Heat  the  syrup  from  the 
cherries  until  boiling  hot,  and  thicken 
with  a  little  cornstarch,  and  cook  five 
minutes  over  hot  water,  then  cool,  chill, 
and  serve  poured  over  the  ice-cream. 

The  cake  for  this  dinner  should  not 
be  too  rich.  This  is  a  very  nice  recipe : 
Cream  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  add 
one  cupful  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Sift  one 
and  three-fourths  cupfuls  of  flour  with 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
add  gradually  with  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  then  fold  in  lightly  the  white  of 
eggs  beaten  stiff  and  dry,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  any  flavoring  you  like.  This 
may  be  baked  in  individual  tins,  and 
iced  with  a  plain  white  icing,  and  each 
little  cake  decorated  with  leaves  cut 
from  candied  citron  and  tiny  red 
candies.  Or  it  can  be  baked  in  layers 
and  joined  with  any  good  layer  cake 
filling,  then  iced  and  decorated  to  suit 
the  fancy  and  season. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 

When  you  write  advertisers  meution»TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Treat 

Anytime 

Crisp,  delicately 

Ibrowned 

Post 

Toasties 

Ready  to  serve  with¬ 
out  further  cooking  by 
adding  cream  or  milk. 

Often  used  with  fresh 
or  canned  fruit. 


“The  Memory  Lingers” 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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TOWER’S  FISH  BRAND 
REFLEX  SLICKER 

KEEPS  OUT  ALL  THE  RAIN 

PATENTED 


Water. 
Cannot 
Run  In  At 
The  Front 


These 

Reflex  Edges 
Protect  You  o 

W  ATERP  ROOF — D  UR  ABLE 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
$3.00  Everywhere 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON  | 

Tower  Canadian  Limited,  //Ctr  nnlUiK/ 
Toronto  812  BRf^ 


«  Maple  ”  Evaporators 


Our  “Maple  Evaporator”  is  the  most  durable  and  rnont 
economical  oil  the  market,  only  •elected  materials  being; 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  eaat-lron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvauized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

LlnesvIIIe 
Pa. 


I  Send  for  catalog 
land  price  list. 


S 


RIFE 

RAM 


Water  in  Quantity  v 


all  over  your  farm-house,  field 
or  barn— pumped  without  cost  or 
trouble  for  you  by 
an  automatic  Kilo 

- _ -  Ram.  Raises 

y  water  31)  feet  for  each  foot  of  fal  1 
notroubfeor  pumping  expense. 

I  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet,  \ 

I  plans,  estimate.  FREE. 

|  RIFE  EHGINE  CO.,242'.)  Trinity  Bldg.  N.V. 


T  Y0URTIDEAS 


000  offered  for  ertain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Ot  tain  a  Patent" 
and  “What  to  Invent”  seat  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers’ Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 
CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

986  P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Get  the  Best 

remarkable  otter  on 

Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press. 

—all  sizes—  guaranteed 
strength  and  capacity. 

AlsoGasoline-and  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 1 
Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  C0..609  Hudson  Terminal, 


Free 

Catalog 

vWrito 
for  it 
today 


New  York 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Arc 

T  h  •  Province  of  I  has  several 

Man»tobal^noSt 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 1 
nlty  to  secure  160  Acr.s  of  I 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE.  | 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient;  Boll  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home¬ 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Flexible  Flyer 

^The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  boys  and  girls  st< 


“The 
sled 
that 
steers” 


The 

only 
sled 
with 
grooved 
runnersl 


boys  and  girls 

Gives  an  added  zest  to  coasting  because  it  can  be  steered  at  full  speed  around 
all  obstacles.  Light  enough  to  easily  pull  up  hill— yet  so  strong  it 


outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds 


The  grooved  runners  Insure  greater  speed,  and  absolutely 
.prevent  “skidding.  **  The  famous  steering-bar  does  away  entirely  with 
'dragging  feet,  wear  and  tear  on  boots  and  shoes,  wet  feet,  colds,  etc. 
No  other  steering  sled  has  the  exclusive  features  of  the  Flexible  Flyer. 
Be  sure  to  look,  for  the  grooved  runners  and  tllis  trade-mark. 

FREE  Cardboard 


TKADB-MABK 

working  model  of  the 
Flexible  Flyer  and  handsome  booklet 

Just_say_“send  model  and  booklet”  and  we’ll  gladly  send  them  FREE.  Write  today! 

Box  H02E,  Philadelphia 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

MAKING  BUTTER  ON  THE  FARM. 

On  page  1114  you  say,  “If  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  farmers  should 
not  make  butter  and  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  you  would  like  to  have  it 
discussed.”  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  many  reasons.  There  is  no 
way  to  get  it  to  the  city  man.  You  say 
he  can  send  it  by  express.  No,  he  can¬ 
not;  I  have  tried  it  many  times  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  Our  laws 
will  lock  a  farmer  up  for  larceny,  but 
they  will  not  molest  the  railroad  man. 
The  average  city  man  does  not  know  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it.  He  cannot 
tell  butter  from  pot-cheese.  The  price 
of  butter  is  fixed  by  a  gang  of  shysters 
in  the  city  that  never  made  a.  pound  of 
butter,  without  regard  to  quality,  quan¬ 
tity  or  cost  of  making.  I  could  give 
you  many  other  reasons,  but  perhaps 
these  will  suffice  to  open  the  question. 

I  don’t  expect  this  letter  will  get  be¬ 
yond  the  waste-basket ;  that  is  the  final 
destiny  of  most  farmers’  letters.  We 
are  farmers,  at  least  we  live  on  a  farm. 
We  have  10  Jersey  cows,  fine  ones,  too. 
We  do  make  butter,  and  it  is  butter. 
We  have  made  more  than  a  ton  this 
Summer,  all  by  hand,  sold  it  all  in  the 
little  village  near  us.  We  could  sell 
much  more  if  we  could  make  it.  We 
sell  it  for  30  cents  and  people  fall  over 
each  other  to  get  it,  which  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  suits  them. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  j.  barrowcliff. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  very 
many  city  families  will  be  able  to  buy 
their  butter  directly  from  the  farmers. 
I  live  in  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  (Madison  Co.) 
and  it  is  said  that  there  is  more  money 
invested  in  dairy  cows  within  a  radius 
of  10  square  miles  within  which  I  live 
than  in  an  equal  area  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  a  good  many 
dairy  farmers  are  eating  butter  that 
has  been  shipped  in  from  the  West.  And 
it  is  whispered  that  some  are  actually 
eating  oleomargarine.  I  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  a  dairy  of  cows  and  making  butter 
and  selling  it  directly  to  the  consumer 
for  over  20  years,  and  while  I  have 
not  laid  up  any  money  I  have  raised  a 
large  family  in  fairly  decent  shape,  and 
added  materially  to  my  farming  area 
and  equipment. 

But  the  question  was  “Why  do  not 
more  farmers  make  butter?”  I  believe 
that  the  principal  reason  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  farmer  to  follow  the 
course  of  least  resistance,  like  a  stream 
of  water.  The  farmer  is  generally  a 
hard  worker,  and  hard  work  makes  one 
tired,  and  when  one  is  tired,  he  does 
not  like  to  think.  The  details  of  busi¬ 
ness  get  on  his  nerves,  and  in  despera¬ 
tion,  he  seeks  the  line  of  farming  that 
requires  the  least  thought  or  annoyance. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  that  requires  so  little  thought  as 
dairying,  when  the  milk  is  sold  off  the 
farm.  Twice  a  year  the  dairyman  goes 
to  some  place  of  meeting  and  signs  a 
“contract”  with  the  buyer.  He  has  no 
voice  in  the  conditions  of  this  contract 
either  as  to  how  the  milk  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  delivered,  or  as  to  the  price. 
He  just  signs  his  name  and  the  buyer 
does  the  rest.  Then  the  inspector  comes 
along  and  tells  the  farmer  how  his 
stables  must  be  arranged  and  his  cows 
fed.  So,  all  that  the  farmer  has  to  do 
is  to  follow  instructions.  Once  a  month 
he  gets  a  check  (if  the  company  does 
not  fail)  and  if  it  does  fail,  he  has  only 
to  draw  on  his  bank  account  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  and  sell  his  milk  to  some 
company  that  never  has  failed.  Easy, 
isn’t  it?  No  trouble  at  all:  At  least 
it  is  not  nearly  so  much  trouble  as  it 
would  be  to  build  a  little  dairy  house 
and  equip  it  with  a  separator  and  a 
churn.  Then  there  would  be  the  bother 
of  keeping  the  cream  at  the  right  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  churning  when  the 
cream  ought  to  be  churned.  And  the 
taking  of  orders,  and  delivering  the  but¬ 
ter.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  collect¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  advantages  to  mak¬ 
ing  butter  on  the  farm,  and,  if  you 
think  it  worth  while,  I  will  tell  you 
about  some  of  them  at  another  time. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tell  us  by  all  means.  Since 
the  note  on  page  1114  was  printed  half 
a  dozen  dairymen  have  come  forward 
offering  to  supply  homemade  butter. 
There  are  evidently  a  good  many  of 
them  left. 


Catarrh  or  Glanders. 

I  have  a  mare  10  years  old  that  had 
distemper  two  years  ago  and  since  then 
has  seemed  to  have  a  cold  often.  Some¬ 
times  she  will  cough  a  little.  Her  kidneys 
seem  to  be  out  of  order  and  she  keeps  . 
rather  thin.  What  should  I  do  for  her? 

F.  B.  A. 

We  cannot  prescribe  for  such  cases,  as 
glanders  often  is  indicated  by  symptoms 
such  as  you  describe,  and  when  that  mal¬ 
ady  is  present  the  animal  has  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  according  to  State  law,  and  the 
stable  quarantined,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed.  Glanders  is  not  only  contagious 
and  fatal  among  horses,  but  communicable 
and  fatal  to  man  ;  hence  the  importance  of 
great  care  in  the  handling  of  all  horses 
that  have  a  chronic  dischnvero  from  the 
nostril.  Hose  no  time  in  having  an  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  a  graduate  veterinarian. 

a.  s.  A. 


Unhealthy  Dog. 

I  have  a  foxhound  ab<rut  18  months  old ; 
she  has  had  mange  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  I  have  tried  different  remedies 
such  as  sulphur  and  lard,  creolin,  and  also 
got  medicine  from  a  veterinary,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 
About  the  time  I  think  I  have  her  cured  it 
breaks  out  again.  It  is  not  what  is  called 
the  red  mange ;  no  pimples,  simply  hair 
dropping  out  and  offensive  smell.  Her 
eyes  seem  to  be  affected,  but  whether  from 
the  mange  or  other  cause  I  do  not  know. 
Eyes  seem  to  be  red  and  inflamed ;  some 
mornings  nearly  pasted  shut.  reader. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  have  not  described  the  symptoms  of 
any  parasitic  disease,  such  as  mange,  nor 
do  we  think  that  such  a  disease  is  present. 
Let  the  dog  live  out  of  doors,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  feed  one  good  meal  a  day, 
giving  it  in  the  evening.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  feed  parboiled  liver  to  act 
freely  on  the  bowels.  Do  not  feed  potatoes. 
Allow  a  large  raw  beef  bone  twice  a  week 
in  addition  to  other  meals.  Twice  a  day 
give  a  dessertspoonful  of  emulsion  of  cod 
liver  oil  and  at  least  once  a  day  give  the 
skin  and  hair  of  body  a  persistent,  thor¬ 
ough  handrubbing,  massage  and  brushing. 
Watch  for  worms  in  the  droppings,  and  if 
they  are  seen,  or  if  known  to  be  present, 
have  the  veterinarian  give  medicine  to  clear 
them  away.  a.  s.  a. 


Stocked  Legs. 

I  have  a  colt  purchased  two  months  ago. 
She  is  flve  years  old,  was  broken  to  drive 
in  team  last  Spring,  and  was  worked  light¬ 
ly  until  about  July  1.  She  was  then  turned 
out  to  pasture.  I  have  driven  her  on  a 
light  wagon  every  day  for  two  months, 
going  4%  miles  to  work  in  the  morning  and 
same  distance  back  at  night.  Why  should 
her  legs  stock  up  during  the  day  and  again 
during  the  night?  I  am  feeding  her  about 
six  quarts  of  oats,  two  quarts  of  wheat 
feed  and  one  quart  of  meal  a  day  besides 
hay  night  and  morning.  She  wasn’t  shod 
very  well  the  first  time,  and  about  two 
weeks  ago  I  had  an  expert  shoe  her.  Her 
hoofs  were  very  hard  and  the  blacksmith 
said  her  feet  were  contracted,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  “hoof  tone,”  a  kind  of 
rock.  Will  you  tell  me  what  “hoof  tone” 
is,  and  is  it  good?  About  four  or  five 
weeks  ago  and  before  I  had  her  shod  the 
last  time  I  noticed  she  stood  on  her  left 
hind  foot,  with  her  ankle  cocked  up  a  good 
deal.  She  doesn’t  do  it  quite  as  much 
since  I  had  her  shod  the  last  time.  Would 
you  advise  using  a  liniment?  w.  F.  L. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  constitutional  trouble  and  not 
a  local  one.  Do  not  use  liniments.  Give 
the  filly  (not  colt;  that  means  a  male)  a 
roomy  box  stall  when  in  stable.  Hand-rub 
the  legs  each  time  she  comes  in,  then  wrap 
them  with  cotton  batting  from  hoofs  to- 
knees  and  hocks  and  bandage  snugly.  Do 
not  let  the  bandages  stay  on  longer  than 
six  or  eight  hours  without  a  thorough 
rubbing  of  the  legs.  Feed  one  pound  of 
oats;  or  other  nutritious  grain  and  meal 
mixture,  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration  and  increase 
the  amount  a  little  if  she  has  hard  work 
to  do.  Feed  one  to  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  mixed  hay  per  hundred  pounds 
of  body  weight,  as  a  day’s  ration.  We  do 
not  know  what  ‘hoof  tone”  is  made  of ;  but 
it  probably  is  pipe  clay,  which  mixes  to  a 
stiff  mass  when  treated  with  water.  This 
is  used  as  hoof  packing  and  is  unnecessary, 
if  the  blacksmith  forgets  to  mutilate  the 
hoof  by  cutting,  rasping  and  burning.  Let 
him  rasp  walls  only  and  just  enough  to 
provide  a  level  bed  for  the  shoe.  The  frog, 
bars  and  sole  should  be  let  alone  and  the 
walls  are  on  no  account  to  be  rasped  fur¬ 
ther  than  cutting  small  notches  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  clenches.  Let  the  filly  stand 
on  an  earth  floor,  which  is  kept  clean  and 
well  bedded.  A.  s.  a. 


Pure  Water 

CHEAPENS  FEEDING 


about  15%  in  win-' 
ter,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessa¬ 
ry  to  health  in 
stock.  Pure 
water  “direct 
from  the  well’’ 
with  the 


PFAU 

Pneumatic 


Water  System 

costs  about  5c  per  1000  gallons — 50 
ft  lift.  Pfau  pump  goes  in  the  well 
and  supplies  constant,  unfailing 
pressure,  without  the  filthy  storage 
tank.  For  hard  and  soft  water.  Ab¬ 
solutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  cataloe. 

PFAU  MFG.  CO. 

817  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis.J 


'  -  Pfau  pump  - 

GOES  DIRECT  INTO  THE  WELL. 


We  Give  You 
Ample  Time  for  Trial 

If  you  keep  twenty  or  more  cows  we  are 
ready  toproveto  you  right  in  your  own  dairy 
that  the 

SHARPLES 
Mechanical  Milker 

is  one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make— 
reduces  the  milking  cost  more  than  half — in¬ 
creases  your  dairy  profits  $15  per  cow  per 
year— makes  you  independent  of  hired  help — 
enables  you  to  double  the  size  of  your  herd — 
improves  the  quality  of  your  product — will 
not  injure  the  most  sensitive  animal,  because 
the  “teat  cup  with  the  upward  squeeze,”  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Sharpies  improvement,  prevents 
swelling,  fever  an  d  con  gest  ion— will  not  cause 
a  decrease  in  milk  production,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  frequently  causes  an  increase  of  as  much 
as  10  per  cent— will  not  get  out  of  order  easily 
and  will  last  fory  ears — can  be  clean edlquickly, 
thoroughly  and  easily. 

We  will  give  you  ample  time  for  trial  so 
you  can  prove  all  these  things  to  your  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  or  there  will  be  no  sale. 

Write  for  Catalog  E 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  will  put  the  Sharpies 
Mechanical  Milker  in  your  dairy  and  guarantee  to 

give  complete  satisfaction  or  no  _  . 

sale.  You  take  no  risk  whatever.  /^T\  SL  Send 

TheSharples 
Separator  Co. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA, 

Prauches:  Chicago, 

Ills.;  San  Francisco. 

Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.; 

Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto. 

Can.;  Winnipeflr,  Can. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Sew  Anything 


Leather,  canvas,  shoe*,  harness,  Baddies, 
buggy  tops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  M ycr-*  wonder¬ 
ful  Sewing  Awl  makes  lockstitch,  neat,  quick,  easy.  See  that 
reel?  It  keeps  the  tension  right.  Agents  Wanted.  Big  money. 
[  C.  A.M1ERS  CO^r>!{'2sLexingtfln  Are., Chicago, III- 

Clean  Barn,  Bigger  Profits 

Half  the  Work! 

.  Send  name  for  valu¬ 
able  free  book  that 
tells  all  facts  and  shows 
proof.  Bead  how  the 


James  Carrier 


does  the  hard,  dirty  barn  work  In  half  the  time — 1 
saves  your  back  and  arms ,  gets  all  the  manure,  1 
keeps  barns  cleaner,  cows  health  ier.  Beats  any  other 

carrier  40  ways,  W rite  today* 
for  facts  that  can’t  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Then  decide.  Address 

Barn  Plan  Service  i?mT-,3Irf:k^Von  ^ 

Send  sketch  of  floor  Bt*  ’ Fu  A!k  °  ,’  W,<* 

plan  of  new  or  old  I 

barn,  for  Mr.  James*  I  Mfg.  Co.) 

advice,  FREE. 


KOBEKTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
“1  have  naed  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  wav,H  writes 
Just  ns  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatville,  Conn* 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  vows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  otir  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


rDilMD'C  IMPROVED 
UKUmD  O  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  savs  “they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter.” 

Send  address  for  speci¬ 
fications  of  inexpensive 
yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M2,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 

m  EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Dats’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Hoi  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


November  30, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1  BjThe  Quality  Mark 
On  Horse  Blankets 

It’s  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  It  means  that 
the  blanket  is  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest- 
twisted  yarns  our  spinners  can  produce.  It 
means  that  the  entire  blanket-yarns,  straps, 
buckles,  everything— was  made  in  the  largest 
blanket  factory  in  the  world  and  was  shipped 
direct  from  that  factory  to  your  dealer’s  shelves. 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

54  Storm  King  Square  Blankets 

They  are  strong,  warm,  thick  and  closely  woven. 
They  outwear  several  ordinary  blankets.  Weigh 
8  lbs.  Measure  84  x  90  inches.  Cost  but  $2.50. 

Buy  a  5 A  Square  Blanket  for  street  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Bias  Girth  Blanket  for  stable  use. 

Buy  a  5A  Plush  Robe  for  carriage  or  auto. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  blankets  in  colors. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  "Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  bo  re¬ 
moved  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  any  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  kept  at  work.  $2  per  bot¬ 
tle,  delivered.  Book  3  E  free. 

AliSORIilNE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mankind. 
Reduces  Goitre,  Tumors,  Wens,  Painful,  Knotted 
Varicose  Veins,  Ulcers.  11.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  with  testimonials  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlnofield,Mas», 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

QICIAITnN’Q  Heaw®«  Cough,  Distemper 
HEaVT  I  Ull  w  and  Indigestion  Cure 

Put  up  in  Screw  Top  ^  Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingthe  cause, 
*  which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only- 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  jj 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  If  results  are  not  satisfactory  after- 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  abont  the  Wind.  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expoller. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  ean  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Boils  Quickly  —  Uses  Little  Fuel 

Two  features  cookers  ought  to  hare,  and 

F  armer  s’  F  avorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

do  have.  Burn  any  fuel — cook  any  feed 
quickly.  Will  work  to  your  satisfaction 
or  we  refund  money.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Sizes  ranee  from  25-gal.  to  100-eal. 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettloin  one  minute.  Thesimplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Bog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.g3fSen.4 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circala*  j 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  fll» 

Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 
351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patented  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

u  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  onr  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Bine  Bush.N.Y, 


Keep  Stock  Healthy  and  Vigorous 

It  is  the  basis  of  profitable  stock-growing.  Unthrifty  stock  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  farmer,  and  is  carried  at  a  loss.  Immediate  improvement  in 
condition,  the  result  of  better  appetite  and  digestion*  follows  the  use  of 

pr0^  Animal  Regulator 

the  standard  conditioner  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  Pail,  $3.50. 

Your  horses  may  develop  distemper  at  this  season.  Give 

pr^^  Distemper  Cure 

50c  Bottle. 

*'Your  money  back  if  it  fails.” 

Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  and  1913  Almanac  FREE  at  dealers, 
or  write  us.  Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


1912. 


THE  HURAI,  NBW-VORKER 
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A  CROSS-BRED  CALF. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  treating  a  heifer 
calf  which  we  desire  to  raise?  The  mother 
is  getting  past  her  prime  and  we  wish  to 
raise  a  successor.  While  doing  so  we  want 
as  much  of  the  mother’s  milk  as  possible, 
as  we  keep  only  one  cow — a  full  Jersey. 
The  calf  is  the  result  of  a  cross  with  a  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  and  by  this  we  hope  to  get  an 
increased  amount  of  milk.  j.  r. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

If  I  had  that  cross-bred  Holstein- 
Jersey  heifer  calf  I  would  knock  it 
on  the  head  and  not  try  to  raise  it  at 
all.  If  you  want  an  increase  of  milk, 
get  a  Holstein  without  the  Jersey.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  calf  will  take 
after  the  Holsteins  and  give  poor  milk, 
and  the  Jerseys  and  give  a  small  flow. 
Animals  are  apt  to  revert  back  to  the 
original  type,  and  in  making  this  cross 
you  have  “kicked  over’’  all  that  the 
breeders  of  each  kind  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  long  years  of  careful  breeding. 
But  if  you  must  raise  her,  and  only 
wish  to  feed  her  as  little  milk  as  possible, 
you  can  get  some  oil  (linseed)  meal  and 
cook  up  a  tablespoonful,  and  add  water 
to  make  a  quart  of  gruel.  Add  this  to 
a  quart  of  milk,  and  the  calf  ought  to 
start  to  grow.  Much  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  calf  and  the  condition  of  her 
stomach.  Some  calves  seem  to  be  born 
to  live,  and  will  stand  almost  anything. 
One  calf  did  not  die — was  just  “dread¬ 
ful  sick” — when  she  was  fed  oil  meal 
just  warmed  up  instead  of  actually  cook¬ 
ing  it.  as  I  told  her  owner  to  do.  By  the 
time  she  is  four  weeks  old  she  ought  to 
begin  to  lick  up  some  dry  bran  and 
hominry,  and  after  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  scours.  Never  mix  raw 
grains  in  her  drink.  Either  cook  the 
feed  or  feed  it  dry.  Later  on  feed  her 
plenty  of  bulky  food  to  develop  a  good 
big  paunch,  and  we  will  hope  that  she 
will  have  all  the  good  qualities  and  none 
of  the  bad  of  the  two  great  dairy 
breeds.  j.  green  morse. 

UP-TO-DATE  BARN  INTERIOR. 

We  are  often  asked  to  print  views  of 
of  barn  interiors,  showing  how  modern 


a  cow  as  high  as  50  pounds  of  silage  daily, 
as  you  would  be  very  likely  to  induce  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  a  serious  loss  would  result 
unless  your  cows  are  extra  large  and 
strong,  but  even  then,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
be  rather  a  risky  experiment.  Here  is  a 
good  balanced  ration  for  an  1,100  or  1,200- 
pound  cow  giving  about  50  pounds  of  milk 
a  day.  Cows  giving  less  milk  will  not  re¬ 
quire  as  much  : 

Digestible 

Dry  Carb. 


Feeding  Stuff. 

matter.  Protein.  &  Fat. 

10  lbs.  Timothy  hay. 

.8.7 

.28 

4.65 

40  lbs.  silage . 

.8.4 

.36 

5.16 

5  lbs.  dried  distillers’ 

grains  . 

.4.6 

1.24 

2.76 

3  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal  . 

.2.76 

1.116 

1.332 

2  lbs.  corn  and  oats 

(ground)  . 

.1.78 

.156 

1.297 

4  lbs.  dried  beet  pulp  3.74 

.272 

2.616 

Total  . 

29.98 

3.424 

17.815 

This  ration  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1  :5.2  and  will  keep  your  cows  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  besides  producing  milk  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Of  course,  if  you  had  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  instead  of  Timothy 
you  could  get  the  same  results  with  less 
expense  for  grain.  This  grain  mixture 
should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  and 
fed  morning  and  evening.  The  dried  beet 
pulp  should  be  soaked  with  all  the  water 
it  will  absorb  several  hourg  before  feeding, 
and  the  whole  mixture  fed  in  a  moist 
crumbly  condition,  which  tempts  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  induces  a  large  flow  of  milk.  A 
little  salt  should  also  be  added  to  each 
feed  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  feed 
any  corn  or  cotton-seed  meal  or  gluten 
feed  to  cows  within  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  or  after  freshening.  c.  s.  g. 


Milk  Ration  With  Cornstalks. 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  a  milk  ra¬ 
tion  with  cornstalks  for  fodder ;  also  man¬ 
gels,  corn  and  dried  brewers’  grain,  g.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  give  definite  advice  in  regard  to  a 
milk  ration  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  brief 
description  of  your  herd  and  conditions, 
that  is,  the  breed  of  cows  you  are  keeping, 
the  amount  of  milk  they  are  giving,  when 
they  freshened,  and  when  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  freshen  again  and  what  is  done 
with  the  milk,  if  it  is  sold  as  such  or  made 
into  butter.  As  a  rule  in  feeding  good 
fresh  cows  for  milk  production  I  would  cut 
the  cornstalks,  using  a  machine  that  will 
shred  them  at  the  same  time ;  but  would 
not  let  this  constitute  more  than  about 
one-half  of  the  roughage  fed,  using  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  the  other  half 
if  obtainable.  Your  mangels  should  be  cut 
with  a  root-cutter  and  the  amount  for  each 


Bonsns 


Adirondack  Farms, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Champion  Stud  of  Perch- 
eron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
and  Mares. 

Catalogue  if  interested 


Cf)R  <1/1!  C-team  op  young,  sound 

rUfl  wHLE  MULES,  four  and  five  years  old. 
Price,  $500.00.  Will  exchange  toward  1’ercheron 
mares.  Address,  J.  R.  BAUGH,  Middleorove,  N,  Y. 


Pcrcheron  and  Beloian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefteld,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


Dogs  ancl  Ferrets 


pni  I  1C  PIIDC— The  Intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

uULLil  rUiO  land  Ponies.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALEiSif,“WSli&^ 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


SHEEP 


|C  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale^f 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS '&  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TIINK  <1HFTP  The  leading  breed  for  early 
luilioonccr  market  Lambs.  All  af 
Both  sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  N.  Mac] 

SON,  Pine  View  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS 

SHR0PSHIRES— RAMS  AND  EWES 

bred  from  British  Yeoman  Rams,  finest  quality 
_ W,  F.  BLACK,  Hail,  N,  Y, 

Shropshire  and  Hampshire  Sheep  sale 

Have  sold  all  our  ewes  except  six  good  young 
Shropshires.  Price  for  six,  $60  ;  $12  each.  Six 
Hampshires.  Price,  $50  ;  $10  each.  Several  are  im¬ 
ported.  Twenty  rams  and  ram  lambs,  both  breeds, 
at  $3  to  $10  each.  Ewe  iambs,  $8  each.  Also  an  im¬ 
ported  Stephens  Hampshire  ram,  2  years  old,  a 
great  individual  and  sire,  for  $50;  cost  us  $100.  All 
sheep  registered  and  ewes  believed  to  be  bred.  For 
catalog  address  W.  BARLOW  OlINLAP,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SWI3NTE 


DUROC  PIGSlPKDIGBEED* 


Sereno  O.  Weeks,  DeOra 


per  pair. 
4raff,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DAIRY  OATTIiE 

Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ONTARIO  MYNHEER  CORNUCOPIA 

Holstein  bull,  born  Aug.  10;  rich  breeding;  well 
marked.  Price,  $50  for  quick  sale.  Send  for  pedi¬ 
gree  and  details.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

—  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


for  the  Official  Sales 

of  the  NEW  YORK 
Box  96,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SIX  HEIFER  CALVES 

-  .  6  TO  16  MONTHS  OLD 

(rood  grades.  Four  have  registered  sires.  $150 
takes  the  bunch.  F.  R.  LAWRENCE.  Chester,  Mass. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  Td 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


C3r  uernseys 

Several  Bulls  nnd  Bull  Calves  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  who  want  to  raise  grades. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  FL0RHAM  FARMS,  Madison,  New  Jersey 


FOR  QAI  E— Herd  Reg.Jersey  Cattle,  established 
I  Utl  dHLt  1888,  35  head,  20  cows,  8  of  the  cows 
have  just  freshened.  Also  heifer  and  bull  calves, 
good  individuals  and  fine  condition.  Reason  for 
selling — do  not  have  competent  help.  Come  and  see 
them.  Short  pedigree  will  bo  given  with  eacii  pur¬ 
chase.  •  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls 

and  Hampshire  Pigs.  Best  strain  in  existence.  Write 
for  particulars.  J.  H.  ZIEGLER,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


Berkshire  s—Sheldoncroft — Jerseys 

Cows  on  authenticated  test.  Young  Bulls  for  sale. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  either  sex.  True  to  type.  $10,00. 

AYRSHIRES 

We  have  a  small  but  select  Ayrshire  herd  for  sale. 
Head  of  herd  sired  by  Home's  Majestic  No.  10900. 
Address  for  prices.  Sheldoncroft  Supt.,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


UOLSTEINS— For  Sale — Two  well-bred  registered  Hol- 
11  stein  Heifer  Calves  and  1  Bull  Calf,  5  mos.  old. 
Address,  Mr.  F.  J.  STEINER,  Massillon,  Ohio.  R.  D.  No.  4 


INTERIOR  OF  AN  UP-TO-DATE  DAIRY  BARN 


dairymen  arrange  to  handle  the  cows. 
In  the  cut  is  shown  such  a  dairy 
stable — owned  by  L.  D.  O’Dell  &  Sons, 
of  Erie,  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  barns  in  Western  New 
York,  being  equipped  with  grain  and 
silage  carriers  running  from  granary 
and  silo,  distributing  the  feed  through 
gangways  in  front  of  cows,  and  litter 
carriers  conveying  litter  to  sheds  out¬ 
side.  On  this  farm  of  135  acres  are 
wintered  from  75  to  100  head  of  stock, 
mostly  registered  Ayrshires.  The  head 
of  the  herd,  a  registered  Ayrshire,  takes 
his  exercise  twice  each  day  in  a  tread 
power,  pumping  water  for  the  herd. 
The  milk  house  is  modern  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  being  equipped  with  cement  storage 
tanks.  An  aerator  with  running  water 
is  used  for  cooling  the  milk  and  a 
two  horse-power  boiler  furnishes  steam 
for  sterilizing  the  cans  and  milking 
utensils.  Milk  made  on  this  farm  is 
shipped  to  Buffalo  and  sold  at  retail. 
The  picture  shows  the  concrete  floor  and 
pipe  stanchon  and  stalls  now  accepted 
as  the  most  sanitary  form  of  dairy  barn 
fittings  . 


Balanced  Milk  Ration. 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  giving  from  35  to  50  pounds  of  milk? 
They  are  getting  25  pounds  of  silage  per 
day,  eight  quarts  of  malt  sprouts,  four 
quarts  of  oats  and  corn,  one  quart  of  oil 
meal.  How  can  I  improve  this?  Would  it 
be  better  to  use  wheat  bran  and  gluten  or 
beet  pulp?  Sprouts  are  .$1.25  per  hundred, 
corn  $1.40  and  oil  meal  $1.90.  They  also 
have  Timothy  hay  at  noon.  'Would  you 
also  give  me  the  ration  for  the  same  cows 
getting  50  pounds  of  silage  daily  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  at  noon?  c.  a.  w. 

You  are  feeding  fairly  good  ration,  but 
it  is  entirely  too  expensive,  especially  that 
part  which  is  composed  of  malt  sprouts  and 
oil  meal.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  feed 


cow  should  be  determined  by  her  appetite 
and  condition  ;  10  to  20  pounds  per  day  is 
a  common  feed  for  one  cow.  Your  corn 
should  be  ground  and  mixed  with  your 
dried  brewers’  grains  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  corn  to  two  pounds  of  dried 
grains.  It  would  also  be  an  improvement 
to  add  one  or  twzo  pounds  of  otton-seed 
meal  to  the  ration  for  each  cow  if  they  are 
milking  heavily.  c.  s.  G. 


A  Question  of  Quantity. 

I  have  14  tons  of  hay  and  dry  corn  fod¬ 
der  to  feed  my  stock  six  or  seven  weeks. 
In  addition  I  have  17  feet  in  depth  in  a 
10-foot  silo  of  well  settled  silage.  Can  I 
Winter  out  to  grass  nine  cows,  six  Spring 
calves  and  team  of  horses?  This  is  my 
first  experience  in  feeding  silage,  and  can¬ 
not  estimate  on  how  far  it  will  go. 

New  York.  A.  G.  E. 

By  feeding  economically  you  will  have 
enough  silage  to  supply  your  nine  cows 
and  six  calves  twice  a  day  for  about  180 
days,  which  will  bring  you  out  very  nearly 
to  the  10th  of  May,  when  we  expect  grass 
to  be  ready  for  pasturage  in  your  locality. 
Instead  of  feeding  your  hay  all  out  before 
beginning  to  feed  silage,  I  would  reserve 
about  four  tons  for  the  team  and  feed  the 
remainder  to  the  calves  and  cows,  giving 
a  small  feed  at  noon  each  day,  with  silage 
night  and  morning,  always  selecting  the 
best  hay  for  the  calves,  as  they  are  too 
young  to  eat  corn  fodder  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  You  will  not  have  hay  enough  to 
continue  feeding  in  this  way  all  Winter, 
so  it  would  be  advisable  to  purchase  enough 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  five  to  eight  tons,  depending  upon  the 
quality  of  the  hay  and  how  liberally  it  is 
used.  When  you  have  no  silage  or  roots 
you  can  use  dried  beet  pulp  to  furnish  the 
required  succulence.  c.  s.  G. 


Prices  of  farm  products  are  as  follows : 
Butter,  from  31  to  33  cents  in  prints,  tubs 
from  29  to  31.  Eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen. 
Fat  cattle  for  beef,  $8  per  100  pounds, 
dressed ;  cows  from  $25  to  $35.  Apples, 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel.  Potatoes,  50 
cents  a  bushel ;  beets,  50  cents  a  bushel ; 
carrots,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  cabbage,  $1  a 
dozen ;  onions,  $1  a  bushel ;  turnips,  50 
cents  a  bushel.  c.  L. 

East  Shoreham,  Vt. 


PIGS 


; — 8  weeks ’old  Berkshire — Chester  White  cross 
$5  each.  CLARK  FARSI,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


£HELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  pigs  of  both  sex 


Bred  Sows. 
C.  K. 


Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
l.  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs. 
order 'now.  Glkxmahk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

0  1  P  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 

■  U.  O  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  FKFIl  NICKEL,,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Chester  White  Young  Sow  Pigs,  Boar  Pigs, 

trios,  at  $5,  $4  and  $12.  Thorobred  8  weeks 
old.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs  lOweeks  old.  A  few  good  ones. 

VICTOlt  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY-Sr.r,'],.^!; 

tier  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Lickino  County,  Ohio. 

SUNNY  BANK  FARM  Et™,: 

’  and  True- 
worth  breedings  ;  bred 
sows.  Prices  reasonable.  Registration  free.  A.  F. 
JONES,  P.  O.  Box  117,  Bridgehauipton,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

worth  brftfl. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.- ^^3 

in  Connecticut.  8ows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  Match  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N,  Pionrietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 


Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 


gOMF  Jersey  and  Holstein  t  aives.  Collie 
PupsJBeagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 


LAUREL  FARM  Breeds  Registered  JERSEY 
CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Small  adv.  but  I  will  deduct  from  the  price  of  the 
animal  what  the  other  fellow  pays  for  big  advertise¬ 
ments.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHW00D 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75tli,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  O.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


My  stock  of  pigs  and 
hogs  was  never  better. 
If  you  want  the  best 
all-round  breed  raise 

Jersey  Reds 

Fatten  easily  and  quickly, 
small  boned,  loug  bodied, 
vigorous,  prolific.  Meat 
unsurpassed.  Choice  offer¬ 
ings  uow.  Pi  ga  vaccinated 
with  serum  at  cost 
when  desired.  Write  today 

catalog.  Arthur  J.  Collins,  Bex  R,  Moerestewn,  N.  J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao,  N.  Y. 


10  High  Grade  Holstein  2-Year-Old  Heifers 

for  sale;  out  of  cows  that  averaged  over  11,000  lbs.  of 
milk  per  year.  Bred  to  a  grandson  of  King  Segis. 
$50  apiece.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Calf 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


— QTJAXjITY-  - 

FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb.22,  1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78057, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Alcamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  IDs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter,  85^ 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

.  . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

GO  Coxvs  due  to  calve  In  the  Spring 
4  0  Cows  due  to  calve  soon 
30  Cows  jnst  fresh 
30  Heifers  one  and  two  years  old 
These  cows  are  high-grade  Holstein  and  best  that  can  be 
raised.  Records  for  past  year,  9,000  to  11,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
BELL  PIIONB  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND 
SEE  THESE  COWS. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

24  Purebred  Holsteins 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  buy 
reasonably  in  a  herd  which  includes 
14  milch  cows,  or  separately. 

Elmhurst  Dairy  Farm,  R.  D.  35,  Oakland,  Me. 

G.  J.  STOBIE,  Prop. 


Prnriurpn?  for  ^ew  ^or'1  City  market 
IluuubCl4  desiring  information  how  to 

form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  Leaguo,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  make  a  start,  but  every  year 
it  will  cost  more.  Some  of  the  most  successful  and 
prominent  Holstein  men  started  with  only  a  few  pure¬ 
bred  animals  in  connection  with  a  number  of  good 
grades,  gradually  weeding  out  the  grades  and  replacing 
with  purebreds. 

Grade  up  your  herd  with  a  purebred  Holstein  sire.  Then 
when  you  are  satisfied  that  you’re  on  the  right  track,  you’ll 
feel  like  getting  a  few  cows.  Any  good  Holstein  does  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  cows. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105.  Brattleboro, Vt. 
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M  I  X_-  K. 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  ot 
Health,  grades  B  and  C  :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $2.01  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.91. 
to  shippers  in  26-eent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  I2y2  per  cent. 


NEW  MILK  LAW. 

The  New  York  Milk  Committee,  it  was 
announced  November  13  by  its  secretary, 
I'aul  E.  Taylor,  is  preparing  a  bill  looking 
toward  the  adequate  control  of  the  milk 
supply.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
bill  passed  by  the  next  Legislature.  The 
Milk  Committee  seeks  to  bring  about  a 
better  division  of  labor  between  local  and 
State  officials.  The  following  opinions  are 
outlined  : 

First — That  there  should  be  a  division 
of  labor  drawn  between  me  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  City  Department  of  Health. 

Second. — That  the  State  Department  of 
Health  should  undertake  the  medical  in¬ 
spections  and  licensing  of  dairy  employees 
and  of  persons  employed  in  creameries  and 
milk  shipping  stations,  and  that  it  should 
also  have  control  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  distribution  of  waste. 

Third. — That  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  control,  through  its 
veterinarian,  the  health  of  all  dairy  cattle 
and  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
buildings  in  which  these  cattle  are  housed, 
and  of  the  methods  of  milk  production  and 
milk  handling. 

Fourth. — That  the  City  Department  of 
Health  should  conform  itself  to  the  labor¬ 
atory  tests  of  milk  as  it  is  received  in  the 
city,  and  that  for  sanitary  control  these 
tests  should  be  bacteriological.  That  so 
far  as  the  inspections  of  the  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  are  concerned,  only  those 
necessary  for  making  sanitary  inspections 
of  the  distributing  stations,  stores  and 
wagons  in  the  city  should  be  employed. 

The  Milk  Committee  has  already  made 
known  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  use  of  city  funds  for 
country  milk  inspection.  Its  views  were 
submitted  to  the  budget  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  in  October  when  Com¬ 
missioner  Lederle  in  his  budget  estimate 
for  1913  asked  for  an  increase  of  about 
$100,000  to  extend  the  present  system  of 
country  milk  inspection.  The  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  contends  that  local  health  officials 
should  employ  their  funds  in  testing 
through  the  laboratory  the  milk  as  it  is 
received  in  the  city,  leaving  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  proper  production  to  the 
dealers  and  the  State  authorities. 

In  speaking  of  the  probable  cost  to  the 
State  of  such  a  system  of  municipal  and 
State  control  over  the  milk  supply  as  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  committee,  its  secretary, 
Mr.  Taylor,  said  : 

“The  question  of  cost  has  been  considered 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  proposed 
scheme  will  not  necessitate  an  excessive 
tax  upon  the  State  funds.  In  every  dairy 
section  there  are  local  veterinarians  who 
would  be  not  only  willing,  but  consider  it 
a  distinction  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  its  part  of  the  proposed  plan. 
Likewise,  the  State  Department  of  Health 
could  easily  find  a  representative  among 
the  local  physicians.” 


THE  ERIE  COUNTY  MILK  ASSOCIATION. 

PAItT  II. 

“We  soon  outgrew  the  old  market  house. 
We  purchased  the  present  dot  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and  upon 
this  spot  we  erected  the  building  of  which 
the  present  plant  is  part.  The  erection 
of  the  building  required  an  expenditure 
of  between  $26,000  and  $27,000  and  the 
installation  of  machinery  brought  the  figure 
up  to  $40,000,  and  with  the  money  al¬ 

ready  tied  up  in  equipment,  horses  and 
wagons,  would  run  the  figures  up  to 

$50,000.  We  have  since  added  to  our  plant 
and  are  making  plans  for  further  im¬ 
provements.  We  have  not  paid  our  stock¬ 
holders  dividends  in  cash,  but  their  interest 
in  the  valuable  real  estate  which  we  now 

hold  is  a  very  handsome  figure,  and  as 

evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  our  stock  is  now  worth  far 
above  par,  and  none  to  be  secured  at  the 
figure.  We  have  added  to  our  plant,  and 
established  distributing  stations  as  our 
business  developed.  Our  business  has  been 
so  healthy,  and  so  successful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  outside,  that  a 
movement  is  now  being  started  to  organize 
a  competitive  association.  Instead  of  its 
possibly  proving  harmful  to  the  people  of 
Erie,  I  predict,  if  it  is  properly  conducted, 
it  will  improve  the  quality  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  and  the  service  which 
has  heretofore  been  rendered  by  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  will  be  bettered. 

“We  have  done  well  in  the  dozen  years 
of  our  organization.  Last  year  was  our 
first  year  conducting  a  creamery.  This  is 
located  eight  miles  south  of  North  East, 
and  is  an  establishment  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  We  have  three  acres  of 
ground  there,  a  house  and  barn  and  a 
tliree-story  creamery  building  of  fireproof 
tile.  We  equipped  the  creamery  with  all 
labor-saving  devices,  and  in  addition  sunk 
two  wells  which  flow  continually  and  are 
delivering  1%-inch  streams  of  water  at 
the  temperature  of  48  degrees.  We  have 
a  large  cement  tank  into  which  these  wells 
discharge  their  contents,  and  in  the  tanks 
we  are  able  to  cool  our  cream  during  the 
hottest  Summer  weather  without  resorting 
to  ice.  We  established  this  creamery  in 
the  interior  rather  than  on  the  railroad 
or  trolley  line,  so  as  to  relieve  us  of  any 
possibility  of  competitive  buyers  during  a 


shortage,  coming  in  and  cutting  off  our 
milk  supply.  During  the  Summer  we 
handled  nearly  as  much  milk  as  we  did 
at  our  city  plant.  Twenty  to  25,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily  were  cared  for  there,  and 
the  cream  was  brought  to  this  city  by  our 
auto  livery  without  its  rising  more  than 
one  degree  in  temperature. 

“How  much  do  you  pay  your  patrons?” 

“During  the  past  three  years  we  have 
paid  3%  cents  the  quart  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  and  four  cents  during  the 
Winter.  Each  day  we  deliver  upward  of 
12.000  bottles.  We  charge  seven  cents 
per  quart,  and  in  quantities  of  from  four 
to  10  quarts  we  allow  a  six-cent  per  bottle 
rate,  and  above  10  quarts,  a  five-cent  per 
quart  rate  bottled,  and  milk  in  cans  is 
sold  at  only  4%  cents  a  quart.  We  have 
discovered  this  is  a  bad  schedule,  as  no 
money  can  be  made  on  milk  at  any  less 
than  six  cents  a  quart  when  bottled.  In 
order  to  obtain  stockholder’s  privileges, 
many  of  the  shares  now  owned  by  retired 
farmers  or  those  who  have  reduced  their 
dairies,  are  rented  to  producers'.  Each 
share  allows  the  holder  to  supply  16  2-3 
quarts  of  milk  for  the  season.  These 
shares  are  readily  rented  to  non-members 
at  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  the 
share  per  year.  We  depend  on  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  those  who  rent  shares  as  our 
source  of  supply.  However,  in  exigencies, 
we  secure  milk  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  to-day  a  maa  came  in  from  an 
adjoining  county  and  arranged  to  sell  us 
his  milk  at  a  figure  which  was  gratifying 
to  him,  and  which  would  help  us  meet  the 
excess  demand  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  during  the  last  two  weeks. 

“The  association  has  done  much  to  keep 
our  dairymen  in  line  with;  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  business.  He  Has  learned  to 
keep  only  the  cow  that  pays  her  way.  The 
producer  knows  just  how  high  his  milk 
tests,  and  since  tne  new  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  has  broadened  his  margin  of  profit, 
he  has  more  money  to  invest  in  sanitary 
barns  and  equipment,  and  in  better  grade 
of  stock.  To  handle  the  business  of  the 
association  and  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  products,  we  employ  from 
60  to  70  men,  the  smaller  number  in  the 
Winter,  and  the  larger  in  the  Summer. 
There  are  about  20  persons  employed  in 
our  plant,  including  our  office  force,  and 
this  year  we  will  do  three  times  the  first 
year’s  business  of  the  association,  which 
was  $100,000.  We  operate  two  motor 
trucks  of  large  capacity.  These  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  way.  We  send  these  to  tributary 
localities,  and  use  them  in  our  city  work. 
They  can  make  a  round  trip  of  20  miles 
each  way  in  a  third  the  time  a  team  and 
wagon  can  negotiate  it  in  one  direction, 
and  their  capacity  is  much  greater  than 
the  milk  wagon  to  be  seen  in  rural  districts. 
We  find  this  means  of  transportation  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient. 

“At  our  factory  near  North  East  we 
pay  our  patrons  the  highest  market  quota¬ 
tions  on  either  cheese  or  butter.  We  pay 
both  ways.  We  have  no  surplus  product 
at  the  end  of  each  day’s  business.  In  the 
old  days  of  each  man  for  himself  there 
would  be  times  when  he  would  have  a 
quantity  of  milk  at  hand  which  would  be 
almost  a  total  loss,  and  some  days  he 
would  run  short,  leaving  a  trail  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  over  that  part  of  the  route 
which  he  was  unable  to  cover  properly. 
Now,  the  milk  we  have  left  over  we  make 
into  cheese,  casein,  or  we  skim  the  milk 
and  make  butter  and  use  the  skim-milk  for 
smearkase,  so  there  is  not  a  drop  wasted. 

“We  supply  all  classes  of  trade,  nearly 
a  fifth  of  our  milk  goes  to  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses,  the  remainder  to  private 
consumers.  Our  ice  cream  trade  is  heavy 
during  the  Summer,  and  people  are  asking 
for  our  ice  product  at  the  stands  and  par¬ 
lors  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
We  insist  that  our  farmers  supply  a  quality 
product,  and  our  reputation  and  future 
business  depend  on  that  quality.  We  in¬ 
spect  every  can  of  milk,  and  pasteurize  all 
that  is  received  by  heating  to  140  degrees 
for  20  minutes.  We  aim  to  conform  to 
every  city  ordinance  and  every  demand  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  demands  in  the  production 
of  wholesome  and  sanitary  dairy  products. 
This  pays  our  association  and  our  patrons. 
Why  shouldn’t  it,  when  we  pay  members 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000  monthly  for  their 
milk  and  twice  the  figure  to  non-members? 

“The  association  is  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  farmers’  problems.  Cooperation  in ' 
the  past  score  of  years  saved  Denmark 
from  becoming  a  bankrupt  nation  of  peas¬ 
ants,  and  it  is  now  the  leading  dairy  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world.  Her  dairy  products  are 
in  demand  in  every  city  in  Europe,  because 
her  people  have  worked  along  lines  similar 
to  our  association.  I  would  say  to  the 
farmers,  if  there  is  need  of  an  association, 
organize  it.  There  is  a  oemand  both  among 
farmers  and  consumers  in  every  city  and 
surrounding  territory  for  an  organization 
on  lines  similar  to  ours.  We  may  not  have 
had  the  business  experience  in  the  start 
that  some  of  our  office  trained  city  brethren 
enjoyed,  but  we  made  our  plan  go,  and 
farmers  elsewhere  can  do  the  same.  I 
would  say,  don’t  go  too  heavily  in  debt, 
try  to  pay  your  way  as  you  go,  learn  your 
source  of  supply,  study  your  transporta¬ 
tion  problems,  familiarize  yourselves  with 
the  demands  of  your  town  or  city,  and 
when  you  have  facts  and  figures  at  hand, 
go  ahead.” 

The  writer  was  shown  through  the  plant 
by  Mr.  Willis,  and  to  call  it  well  equipped 
is  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  plant.  It 
occupies  the  larger  part  of  a  block,  and 
changes  are  now  being  made  with  the  view 
to  handling  the  products  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  more  economically  and  carefully  than 
heretofore.  The  building  is  of  brick,  ce¬ 
ment  floors,  and  is  built  with  the  view 
to  being  as  near  fireproof  as  a  building  of 
this  kind  can  be  made.  Power  used  in 
various  operations  throughout  the  plant  is 
supplied  by  electricity,  which  is  developed 
in  the  generating  plant.  This  plant  con¬ 
sists  of  a  battery  of  two  110  horse-power 
gas  engines.  Steam  power  is  also  used, 
and  the  large  artificial  refrigerating  plant 
which  was  installed  during  the  Summer  is 
now  in  operation.  It  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  storage  rooms,  and  in  addition 
produces  the  supply  of  ice  used  in  handling 
the  products  of  the  association.  Mr.  Willis 
declared  the  production  of  ice  was  inex¬ 
pensive,  as  it  was  a  by-product  which  could 
be  secured  during  the  process  of  refrigera¬ 
tion.  w.  j. 


Runs  Great  Railway — Chooses 


SHARPLES  TUBULAR 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Do  you  know  any  keen  dairymen, 
business  men  or  professional  men 
who  knowingly  m  iss  extra  profits?  Such 
men  have  common -sense  reasons  for 
what  they  do.  They  do  not  act  in  haste 
or  with  their  eyes  shut. 

We  could  fill  books  with  the  names  of 
such  men  who  have  chosen  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  all  others.  Why?  Because  dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks  to  chop,  taint  or  give  cream  a  metallic  taste:  and  because 
Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of  others,  6kim  faster, 
skim  twice  as  clean,  and  thus  pay  sure  and  easy  money  that  is 
simply  extra  profit  over  what  any  other  separator  can  pay. 


Only  piece  Inside  dairy 
Tubular  bowls. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  keen,  sagacious,  well  known  president  of  the  great  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  is  but  one  of  many  such.  The  Tubular  is  used  exclusively  to  skim  the  milk 
from  the  registered  Jerseys  on  Mr.  Ripley’s  ranch  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Ask  us  for  a  free  trial.  Ask  those  who  are  discarding  others  for  Tubulars.  Trade  your 
present  separator  in  partway  men  t  for  a  Tubu-  TH£  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

today, send  forour  free  WEST  Chester,  pa.  Branches:  Chicago,  III. 
and  frankly  written  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Dallas,  Tex. 
Catalog  N  0.163  Toronto, Can.;  Winnipeg.Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


Look  at  the  Base  of  the 
Engine  You  Buy 


Insist  that  the  engine  you  buy  has  a  Box 
Base.  Do  not  be  talked  into  believing  that 
any  base  is  good  enough  or  strong  enough. 
The  base  holds  the  engine  together— makes 
the  difference  between  an  engine  giving 
years  of  inexpensive,  satisfactory  service 
and  one  gone  to  pieces  in  a  season  or  two. 
A  Box  Base  is  the  only  base  constructed 
strong  enough  to  hold  an  engine  in  perfect 
alignment,  without  which  the  best  engine 
otherwise  could  not  do  good  work.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  a  base  used  on  the  famous 


Jacobson 


Gasoline  Engines 

Hopper-Cooled  Type 

It  braces  the  engine  in  every  direction.  It  collects 
the  waste  oil,  preventing  dangerous  otl-soaked 
floors.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  otherwise 
ever-present  danger  of  fire.  Box  Base  engines  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  ;  save  you 
increased  insurance  premiums. 

Box  Base  construction,  too,  is  typical  of  engine 
superiority.  Open  frame  bases  are  cheap  to  make 
and  go  into  the  cheapness  of  cheap  engines. 

The  Engine  You  Really  Want 


Buy  an  engine  once  and  be  done  with  buying.  Get 
one  big  enough  for  your  present  needs,  yet  with 
enough  reserve  power  to  let  you  grow.  The 
Jacobson  is  also  noted  for  reserved  power  — fully 
a  third  more  than  its  rating— always  ready  for  an 
extra  heavy  load.  It  runs  with  the  lowest  known 
fuel  cost.  It  has  the  latest  and  best  in  gasoline 
engine  building.  You  can  turn  the  job  over  to  the 
Jacobson  and  be  confident  it  will  be  done.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  mechanic  to  run  it  and  it  needs 
no  tinkering.  Is  always  ready  for  work. 

Let  us  at  least  send  you  some  facts.  Even  If  you 
do  not  buy  a  Jacobson,  the  help  we  give  you  will 
Insure  you  getting  your  money’s  worth  when  you 
do  buy.  This  information  is  all  ready  to  send  you. 
Say  you  want  it  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
Address 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Warren,  Pa. 


DIDDI  CV’C  Combination 

nlrrLkl  O  Hot  Water 

STEAM  Feed  Cookers 

will  boll  bbl.  water  in  20  min.,  or  cook  25 
bu.  feed  in  2  hours.  Will  heat  water  in 
tanka  200  ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes  to 
water  jacket;  will  heat  hog  houses,  poul¬ 
try  brooders,  etc..  Used  by  20  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Saves  85  per  oe.  t  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  Breeder’s  Supplies. 

Rtppley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  15,  Grafton,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — SO  days*  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

EMI*  Englnt  Co.,  5.  Mulltt  St.,  Dstroll,  If  IoIl 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  I  ncrease  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Galf  Meal 


Wood  Sawing  Outfits ,  Three  Styles,  4//  Sizes 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY—  DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gines.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don’t  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 

DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Tell  us  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  and  get  special  proportion.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS, 
137  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


YOURS 

For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 


Send  inyournameon  postal!  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
“  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  tire  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  ot  the  famous 


LEFFEL  ST!“ 


ENGINES 


They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outtits  wherever  introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  last  engino 
Jirst  and  save  big  money.  Leffel 
r u ns  any  mach  i  n e,  does  many 
things  gasoline  can’t  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  nowl 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
ox  281,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Henyard. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  show  will  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
December  31-January  4.  This  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  exhibit  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  large 
attendance  it  attracts.  Birds  of  all  breeds 
may  be  studied  at  one’s  leisure  for  both 
show  and  utility  points.  There  will  be 
incubators  and  brooders  at  work  and  a 
full  exhibit  of  poultry  and  pet  stock  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  cat  show  department  will 
be  open  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
January  1-3. 


THE  SECOND  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

About  the  liveliest  place  in  the  United 
States  on  the  night  of  October  31  was  the 
grounds  of  the  egg-laying  contest  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The  con¬ 
test  did  not — could  not — close  until  dark 
of  the  last  day,  for  some  belated  hen 
might  lay  and  change  the  result.  If  two 
of  Beulah  Farm's  Wyandottes  had  laid 
that  afternoon  it  would  have  made  a  tie 
with  the  winning  pen.  When  night  came 
over  500  birds  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
pens,  put  into  shipping  coops,  the  bird 
held  in  reserve  in  another  building  caught 
and  identified  by  leg-band  number  and  put 
in  the  shipping  coop  with  the  contest  birds 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  coops  ad¬ 
dressed  and  got  ready  to  ship  three  miles 
to  the  express  office,  and  it  must  bo  done 
that  night,  and  500  new  birds  in  the 
emptied  pens  at  sunrise  next  morning. 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick  and  Supt.  Pollard  and 
their  assistants  were  not  expected  to  make 
any  mistakes  in  handling  those  birds,  some 
of  which  were  worth  their  weight  in  silver, 
at  least. 

And  think  of  the  work  of  putting  leg- 
bands  on  the  000  new  birds,  with  different 
sets  of  numbers  on  the  bands,  and  each 
bird’s  number  recorded  in  a  book !  Four 
men  did  the  banding  while  Supt.  Pollard 
recorded  the  numbers  in  the  record  book. 
To  hear  the  numbers  called  off  and  re¬ 
peated  by  Mr.  Pollard  for  verification  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  signal  practice  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  team.  But  the  task  was  accomplished 
and  the  second  contest  started  at  sunrise 
November  1,  though  it  took  heroic  work 
to  do  it. 

There  are  some  interesting  things  about 
the  second  contest.  Both  the  leading  pens 
are  reentered  for  the  new  contest — they 
are  entered  as  hens  this  time  ;  in  addition 
Beulah  Farm  also  enters  a  pen  of  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets.  It  will  be  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  performance  of  these 
two  pens  in  their  second  laying  season. 
The  pen  of  White  Leghorns  entered  by 
Thomas  Barron  of  England  have  been  sold 
to  O.  A.  Foster  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  a 
prominent  White  Leghorn  breeder,  who  has 
a  pen  of  his  own  birds  entered  in  this  con¬ 
test.  Mr.  Foster  also  bought  two  birds 
out  of  the  Leghorn  pen  of  William  H. 
Petersen,  and  two  of  the  White  Rose  Farm 
pen,  and  one  bird  out  of  the  pen  entered 
by  the  Parker  Place  Farm. 

Thomas  Barron  is  back  in  the  contest 
with  another  pen  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  have 
a  fair  chance  this  time.  There  is  another 
Barron  in  this  year’s  contest,  William 
Barron,  also  of  England.  He  enters  a  pen 
of  White  Leghorns  and  a  pen  of  White 
Wyandottes.  Edward  Cam  of  England 
enters  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns.  In  all 
there  are  five  pens  from  England,  three  of 
Leghorns  and  two  of  \v  yandottes. 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Jaeger  sold  her  non  of  Buff 
Leghorns  to  Ode  P.  Cramer  of  Oregon.  One 
of  the  significant  things  about  the  old 
contest  is  that  there  was  no  case  of  any 
contagious  disease  during  the  entire  year. 
When  the  birds  arrived  a  year  ago  there 
were  found  two  cases  of  chicken  pox,  but 
these  were  isolated,  treated  and  soon  cured. 
None  of  the  birds  that  died  succumbed  to 
a  contagious  malady,  and  this  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  open-air  house,  and  the  system 
of  feeding  and  watchful  care  given  the 
birds.  In  the  White  Leghorn  section  ad¬ 
joining  pens  are  occupied  by  birds  from 
California  and  Connecticut;  thus  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  contest  under  the  same 
roof.  It  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
distances  traveled — fiye  pens  from  Eng¬ 
land,  three  from  Canada,  and  others  from 
California,  Idaho  and  Far  West — every 
bird  arrived  in  good  condition  and  not  one 
died  in  transit ;  32  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  first  contest  have  entered  pens  in  the 
second  contest.  Miss  Susie  Abbott  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  reentered  her  pen  and  also 
a  pen  of  White  Leghorn  pullets.  Con¬ 
necticut  enters  22  pens.  There  are  several 
breeds  entered  that  were  not  in  the  first 
contest.  They  are  Blue  Andalusians,  Black 
Orpingtons  and  White  Laced  Red  Cornish. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  entries  is  that 
of  Mrs.  H.  Francis  Haynes  of  Idaho,  who 
enters  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes.  These 
birds  were  carried  in  their  shipping  coop 
six  miles  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  then  45 
miles  by  stage  to  the  nearest  railroad,  and 
they  arrived  at  Storrs  in  fine  condition 
after  2,500  miles  of  railroad  travel ;  and 
one  of  the  hens  laid  an  egg  the  day  it 
arrived.  This  story  has  a  human  interest, 
for  one  cannot  help  sharing  the  feelings  of 
that  little  woman  51  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  but  who  overcome  obstacles  that 
would  have  deterred  most  men,  in  her  de¬ 
sire  that  her  pets  should  have  a  chance 
to  compete  in  the  great  international  con¬ 
test  of'w'hich  she  had  heard.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  pen  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Mr.  Walter  Hogan  has  entered  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  from  California.  Mr. 
Hogan  is  the  man  who  advertised  that  he 
had  discovered  a  secret  by  which  one  could 
pick  out  laying  or  non-laying  hens,  and 
sold  his  discovery  at  .$10  per  secret.  We 
will  see  if  he  can  pick  out  winners  in  this 
contest.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Turkeys  in  Confined  Run. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  keeping  in  partial  confinement 
or  restraining  turkeys?  In  this  section  of 
the  country  many  farmers  are  much 
troubled  by  foxes  catching  them  when 
partially  grown,  some  losing  their  entire 
flock.  Near  our  house  is  a  small  pasture 
nearly  covered  by  a  growth  of  sumachs 
and  other  brush.  I  have  wondered  if  by 
enclosing,  say,  four  or  five  acres  of  that 
with  a  poultry  fence  they  could  be  suc¬ 


cessfully  raised.  Of  course  I  know  that 
it  would  be  somewhat  more  care  and  that 
they  would  have  to  be  fed  differently  than 
when  they  have  unlimited  range.  If  any¬ 
one  has  had  like  experiences  and  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved  them,  I  would  like  to  hear. 

Vermont.  n.  f.  h. 

I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  turkeys 
wpuld  be  restrained  by  any  fence  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  build  about  a  four 
or  five-acre  run  ;  perhaps  some  reader  who 
has  tried  it  will  report  results.  If  suc¬ 
cessful  in  confining  them,  however,  you 
will  still  be  up  against  the  proposition  of 
saving  them  from  the  ravages  of  “black¬ 
head,”  or  infectious  entero-hepatitis,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  has  made  turkey  raising  in  recent 
years  about  as  much  of  a  gamble  as  any 
venture  in  Wall  Street.  The  smaller  the 
runs*  in  which  the  turkeys  are  confined,  the 
greater  the  danger  from  this  infectious 
disease,  and  I  would  not  advise  invest¬ 
ment  of  any  great  sum  in  poultry  fencing 
until  you  had  demonstrated  your  ability  to 
circumvent  this  scourge  of  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  crop.  _  M.  B.  D. 


Hen*  Water  Themselves. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  articles 
on  “The  Orange  County  Poultry  House,” 
and  am  especially  anxious  to  learn  just 
how  Mr.  Mapes  arranged  for  his  water  sup¬ 
ply,  especially  the  hot  water.  My  husband 
is  building  a  new  henhouse,  and  I  am 
doing  most  of  the  planning.  I  want  water 
supplied  some  other  way  than  to  carx-y  it. 
Our  henhouse  will  be  perhaps  100  or  150 
feet  from  the  house.  We  have  no  wind¬ 
mill,  but  I  have  a  pump  in  the  house 
connected  with  our  well,  which  furnishes 
our  well  water.  I  also  have  hot  and  cold 
rain  water  by  turning  a  faucet ;  this  I 
have  in  the  washroom  and  the  bathroom. 
The  henhouse  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
house ;  the  ground  slopes  from  the  house  to 
the  henhouse,  and  the  henhouse  is  between 
our  farmhouse  and  Grand  River.  There  is 
a  spring  not  very  far  from  the  henhouse ; 
I  have  thought  of  using  a  ram  in  that,  but 
feel  sure  that  it  may  be  easier  and  cheaper 
to  furnish  water  from  the  house. 

Dixuondale,  Mich.  i.  m.  p. 

The  above  situation  is  very  similar  to 
my  own,  and  evidently  can  be  handled 
quite  easily  from  the  house,  if  the  water 
supply  is  large  enough  for  both  house  and 
henhouse.  I  have  a  spring  from  which  the 
water  runs  by  gravity  to  my  milk-room  at 
the  barn,  the  poultry  buildings  being  on 
still  lower  ground.  In  the  milk-room  are 
two  lai-ge  tanks.  One  is  used  for  cooling 
milk,  and  is  never  without  ice  in  Summer. 
The  other  is  elevated  somewhat  above  the 
floor  and  connected  with  a  small  water 
boiler.  A  little  coal  fire  in  the  heater 
keeps  the  water  in  the  elevated  tank  hot  all 
Winter  at  small  expense.  From  this  tank  I 
have  laid  a  one-inch  galvanized  pipe  with  a 
stop-cock  for  each  house.  The  ground  was 
first  carefully  graded,  so  there  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  fall  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  pipe  laid  on  top  of  the  ground,  or  only 
slightly  covered  part  of  the  way.  This 
works  all  right  in  warm  weather.  How  it 
will  work  in  severe  Winter  weather  is  yet 
to  be  seen.  I  have  no  iear  of  its  success, 
however.  I  plan  to  start  up  my  fire  each 
morning  until  the  water  in  the  tank  boils, 
and  then  let  it  flow  into  the  pipe  below. 
The  water-trough  in  each  house  will  be 
filled  in  succession.  When  the  last  and 
lowest  house  is  reached  the  faucet  will  be 
left  running  until  all  the  water  is  again 
drnined  out  of  the  pipe.  This  may  seem  a 
little  out  of  the  usual  arrangement  of  a 
water  supply,  but  I  have  no  fears  of  the 
i-esult,  so  long  as  no  careless  worker  is 
intrusted  with  the  job.  It  surely  is  a 
great  labor  saver.  o.  w.  mapes. 


BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Western  New 
York  apple  raisers  are  beginning  to  show 
the  right  spirit  and  to  recognize  that  ap¬ 
pearance  is  often  made  to  go  even  further 
than  quality  in  the  disposal  of  fruit,  as 
well  as  young  ladies.  There  has  long  been 
a  collection  of  Pacific  Coast  apples  in  the 
front  windows  of  the  offices  of  the  Far 
Western  railroads  in  the  city.  They  were 
large  and  very  high  colored,  seeming  to 
flaunt  themselves  over  and  above  anything 
that  this  section  could  produce.  I  had  been 
hearing  of  late  that  the  apple  crop  in 
some  parts  of  Erie  County  was  capable  of 
making  an  equal  show,  not  to  mention  the 
always  better  flavoi’,  and  now  1  find  in 
the  window  of  a  roalroad  that  runs  through 
the  southern  towns  of  the  county  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  apples  that  do  not  need  to  blush 
in  the  presence  of  these  Western  beauties 
that  have  so  long  shamed  our  home  fruit. 
The  list  includes  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Spitzenburg,  Spy  and  some  oth¬ 
ers,  but  the  King,  that  ought  to  have  made 
a  better  showing  than  any  of  these,  was 
not  shown,  so  it  appears  that  we  are  not 
always  too  slow  to  follow  the  lead  of  our 
competitors.  It  is  odd,  though,  that  we 
did  not  understand  these  things  without 
waiting  to  be  taught  in  that  way. 

Our  local  grape  crop  is  now  all  in,  and 
it  proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all.  One  farmer  turns  over  his  crop  to 
jobbers  to  harvest,  taking  half  of  the  gross 
sales  return  for  his  part  of  the  earning. 
This  seems  like  giving  a  large  percentage 
to  the  harvester  and  marketer,  but  the 
farmer  is  satisfied.  He  received  $185  for 
two  acres  of  grapes  so  handled  this  Fall, 
and  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  high 
price  of  eggs  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  molt¬ 
ing  season,  but  celery  is  so  plentiful  that 
it  sells  two  bunches  for  five  cents  at  retail. 
Firm  pulp  grapes  compete  with  home-grown 
and  will  soon  be  all  that  offer.  I  am  glad 
that  Brussels  sprouts  are  growing  plentier, 
i’c tailing  now  at  15  cents  a  quart,  though 
they  ought  to  be  10,  but  the  delicate  Savoy 
cabbage  is  still  scarce. 

JOHN'  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 

Our  16th  Annual  Poultry  Course 

will  be  held 

Jan.  2d  to  Feb.  13th,  1913,  inclusive 

We  have  some  new,  modern  houses,  new  yards  and 
a  new  text-book.  We  teach  all  branches  of  poultry 
keeping  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Each 
student  has  incubator,  brooder  and  pen  practice. 
Terms  moderate.  Write  for  bulletin. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

THOKOUGHltltED  S.  C.  W. 
HORN  PULI, KTS— Also  a  few  choice 
Cockerels.  Write  to  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  Ni 


LEG- 
i  April 

:w  York 


KING 

Sanitary 

Cream  Separator 

Send  No  Nloney 

Make  Your  Own  Terms ^ 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  send  a  penny,  make  any  deposit  l 
or  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  Simply  try  a  King  Sani¬ 
tary  Separator  in  your  own  home  or  dairy  for  Ten  Weeks 
Free,  just  as  if  you  owned  it,  test  it  with  warm  or  cold 
milk,  and  if  it  doesn’t  separate  all  the  cream  right  down 
to  the  very  last  drop  in  finer  condition  and  do  it  easier  than 
.  any  other  separator  on  the  market,  bar  none,  then  return 
it,  at  our  expense,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Cleanest,  Simplest,  Most  Efficient,  fl!”!,“$v 

The  KING  skims  warm  or  cold  milk  more  thoroughly  and  easier  than 
any  separator  made,  regardless  Of  price.  Positively  never  defeat¬ 
ed  in  a  skimming  contest.  Strong,  durable,  runs  very  freely;  has 
latest  improvements  including  our  improved  separable  disc  bowl. 
Simplest  machine  to  clean,  all  parts  readily  accessible.  No  nooks  or 
hour.  Also  Other  sizes  corners  to  gather  or  hold  dirt.  After  ten  weeks  Free  Trial,  if 

The  KING  SANITARY  WIlDflTnB^'  *n  kCCP  K’  yoU  can  teIce  aI1  11)6  time  You  want  to  pay. 
The  KING  SANITARY  SEPARATOR  in  all  sizes  cost  you  only  one-half  as  much  as  agent’s  ma¬ 
chines.  Buying  direct  from  our  factory  saves  you  all  the  expense  of  the  agents,  salesmen,  stores,  wagons,  etc 
To  prove  our  claims,  we  make  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  heard  of. 

Lif  6  Lon  fif  Guarantee  Sh°uId  any  part  of  the  Kin<?  Separator  prove  defective  in  ma- 

**  ,  terlal  °r  workmanship  during  the  entire  life  of  the  machine, 

we  11  replace  it  with  a  new  and  perfect  part  absolutely  free  of  all  cost  to  you  and  prepay  all  express  charges 

Our  half-millicn-dollar-factory  stands  back  of  every  KING  Separator. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  save  money.  It  is  to  your  cA_.a  «n.  .  _ 

advantage  to  read  our  descriptive  catalog  immediately.  3enn  ‘or  Tree  catalog  at  Once. 

214  RANO  ST. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


King  Separator  Works 


m£,.TIWS  JOCOY’S  Self-Feeder 

Circular  free.  J.  ALONZO  JOCOY,  Towanda,  Pa. 

MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  l&H 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MAKA-SHELLW„S 


GRIT 


earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
duction.  The  original  sil- 1 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substl  [ 
tutes.  Ask  your  local ' 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

fortwo  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys 

from  prizewinners.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Poultry,  Light  Brahmas 

White  and  Barred.  Plymouth  Rocks.  No  common 
birds.  In  trios  or  more.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

FOR  WUifa  U  Tnrkove- Iieauties-  Must  be 
SALE-*»niie  n>  I  limeys  sokl  I,ef01.0  Christ¬ 
mas.  Leslie  Vosburoh,  Caitajoharie,  N.Y.— R.  R.  Locust  Place 

Toulouse  Geese 

From  prize  winning  and  imported  stock. 
Also  a  few  choice  White  Embdens.  Fancy 
White  African  Guineas.  Prices  reasonable. 
Clover  Nook  Stock  Fabm,  Chambersburg,  pa. 

WHITE  EMDEN  GEESE 

MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  D.,  24,  Athens,  Pa. 

GrnineaFowl 

Pearl  variety.  Limited  number  young,  fully  domesti¬ 
cated,  tiand  raised  specimens,  from  my  selected 
prize-winning  laying  strain.  Young  healthy  birds. 
Price,  $1.25,  crated.  Miss  Evelyn  Bowen,  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Black  Orpingtons 

Prices  reasonable.  E.  W.  SLATE,  So.  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  RoseCombReds 

are  bred  for  profit  and  pleasure.  High-class  breeding 
birds  bred  from  tested  layers.  Can  also  furnish  exhi¬ 
bition  birds  for  any  show.  Every  bird  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  R.  lone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

Pt*i7P  Winning  Strains  Cockerels,  pullets  and 
rr  ,  V,f,nnln*’  0lrams  yearlings,  $1.25  and  up¬ 
wards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  I.eghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottos, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis. 

I’.  M.  PKESCOTT  .  liiverdale,  N.  J. 

EARLYPUILETS<<<HENS 

Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  0.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

ROCK  COCKERELS  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks  at 
Fanners’  prices.  Write  G.  F,  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

PflllLTRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
1  RYltll  Catalog  describing  25  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

THE  FARMER’S  FOWL — Rose  Conrb  Reds,  best  winter 
layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Route  1,  Hichland.  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  Southold,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED 

O  Farm 


OUR  HENS  AVERAGED 
194  EGGS  LAST  YEAR 

in  the  International  Laying  Contest  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  that  closed  October  31st,  last.  They 
made  this  record  because 

Cullencross  Certified  Layers 

are  sturdy,  healthy, vigorous— raised  in  fresh  air 
honses  on  open  range,  propet  ly  fed  and  housed. 
For  Sale  Now — A  limited  number  of  breeders, 
male  and  female.  Also  100  June  Hatched  pul¬ 
lets.  These  won’t  last  long— order  NOW. 
We  are  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1913  delivery. 

CULLENCROSS  FARMS  - 


Box  999 


South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

jarsrijs  partridges  i  pheasants 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quail 

i.  Fane 


lapereai 

Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  Win.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  & 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Yardley,  Penna. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FAltM  Flemington,  N.  J. 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearlings  cheat? it 

taken  at  once.  F.  B.  GARNSEY,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

100  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets-iM?,^: 

bred.  90c.  each.  F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.~Y. 

IT  fl  THOROUGH!!  It  1<J  D  S.  C.W.  LEG- 
**  «  HORN  YEARLING  HENS.  75  S.  C. 

Brown,  20  S.  C.  Buff,  70c.  each.  50  2-year-oh!  S  C 
W„  50c.  each.  MRS.  W.W.  W1SOR,  Catatonic,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

TR  Selected  S.  _C.  W,  Leghorn  Cockerels 
*  w  ami  IOO  Choice  Breeding  Hens,  one  and 

two  years  old.  One  of  the  best  laying  strains  in 
existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large  white  birds. 

J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearijno  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

■ - NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. - j 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years 
of  hig-h-class  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
OUR  SPECIALTY  yjf  pf  yf 

"  "  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  _____ 


MAK 


IM 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  Is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs— more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers: 

'b?ggerrprofltK  MANN’S  ‘model  BON E  C UTTER^riHS 

adhering  meat  and  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs. 

1  p  -lays’  Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advunco. 


Book  free. 


W.  Mann  Co. 


Box  15 


M  «  f  fo rd ,  Mass. 
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November  30, 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

In  spite  of  repeated  requests  we  still 
receive  letters  addressed  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  that  do  not  contain  the  name  or 
address  of  the  writer.  Such  anonymous 
communications  cannot  receive  consider¬ 
ation.  Always  sign  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  when  writing  us — you  need  have 
no  fear  that  your  name  will  be  printed 
without  your  permission. 

Enclosed  find  letter  and  order  blank  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  International  Corporate 
Farms  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 
have  been  receiving  literature  from  this 
company  for  some  time ;  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  them,  but  am  receiving  a  letter  every 
week  or  two.  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
the  last  letter  I  received  and  get  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  their  business.  As  for  myself  they 
cannot  get  me  to  buy  their  stock.  I  am 
thinking  if  their  statements  were  correct 
they  would  not  have  to  go  begging  for  buy¬ 
ers.  I  am  not  writing  you  asking  you  for 
myself,  as  I  consider  it  foolishness  to  think 
of  sending  those  men  my  money.  But  if 
those  people  are  not  doing  an  honest  busi¬ 
ness  the  readers  of  your  paper  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  warning.  H.  M.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  receiving  inquiries  about  this 
concern  from  many  farmers  in  different 
States.  The  company  was  organized  in 
May,  1912,  under  the  laws  of  South 
Dakota,  capitalized  at  $2,000,000.  The 
president  of  the  company  is  Clifford 
Willis,  editor  of  the  Northwest  Orange 
Judd  Farmstead,  one  of  the  Herbert 
Myrick  papers.  An  advertising  solicitor 
of  the  same  paper  by  the  name  of  Kast- 
ner,  is  also  said  to  be  interested  in  it. 
The  vice-president  is  J.  O.  Schuff,  a  re¬ 
tired  farmer,  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.;  the 
treasurer,  John  M.  Glasco,  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  connected  with  a  State  bank, 
and  the  secretary  is  Andrew  French, 
who  is  connected  with  a  Minnesota 
dairy  association,  with  office  at  St.  Paul. 

With  the  inquiries  we  got  long  four- 
page  letters  and  circulars  of  the  bill¬ 
poster  stamp,  illustrated  with  farm 
schemes,  and  with  the  Adonis-like  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Mr.  Willis.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  business  is  to  be  farming,  and 
the  profits  are  to  be  phenomenal — 20 
per  cent,  profits — and  the  stock  is  to  be 
worth  double  the  face  value,  while 
you  can  get  it,  if  you  act  quick,  for  half 
its  face  value,  that  is,  two  shares  at  the 
price  of  one.  But  we  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  long  letters  and  highly  colored 
circulars,  yet  fail  to  find  a  single  definite 
record  to  show  that  the  company  actu¬ 
ally  owns  any  farm,  or  a  single  word 
to  show  that  the  company  has  either 
assets  or  liabilities.  The  intimation  to 
the  casual  reader  is  that  they  own  and 
operate  large  farms ;  but  no  definite 
statement  to  that  effect  is  found  in  the 
literature.  In  this  it  follows  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  cunning  and  resourceful  pro¬ 
moter  in  seeming  to  say  what  it  literally 
does  not  say.  Correspondents  who  in¬ 
quired  as  to  the  amount  and  definite  lo¬ 
cation  and  value  of  the  lands  have  not 
received  reply.  The  promotion  litera¬ 
ture  sent  out  includes  copies  of  several 
full-page  letters  of  recent  date  from  in¬ 
dividual  instructors  in  agricultural 
schools,  and  other  private  and  public 
institutions  purporting  to  be  indorse¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Willis  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company.  These  letters  are 
generally  of  a  formal  character,  and 
would  have  no  influence  whatever  with 
experienced  investors,  though  they  may 
act  as  a  sedative  to  the  natural  suspi¬ 
cions  of  a  farmer  with  small  experience 
in  such  matters.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  writers,  of  these  character  let¬ 
ters  knew  that  they  were  to  be  used  to 
influence  farmers  to  put  their  savings 
into  gold-brick  stock  certificates.  If 
they  did  the  writers  became  accomplices 
in  the  schemes. 

The  familiar  style  of  the  promotion 
letters  and  circulars  is  explained  in  the 
information  that  it  was  all  written  by 
T.  B.  Smith,  a  professional  writer  of 
mail  order  stock  selling  literature,  vul¬ 
garly  called  “dope.”  We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Smith  wrote  and  prepared  the 
Dan  Patch  Air  Line  Railroad,  referred 
to  some  weeks  ago;  and  also  that  he 
wrote  and  prepared  the  poster  circulars 
and  follow-up  letters  sent  out  recently 
by  Herbert  Myrick,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  promote  the  sale  of  stock  in 
his  Northwest  Farmstead  Company, 
which  stock,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  seems  to  have  cost  Mr.  Myrick 


about  eight  cents  of  its  face,  while  poor 
men  and  women  on  the  farms  were  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  100  cents  for  it.  The  style 
and  character  of  these  three  different 
promotion  schemes  leaves  little  doubt 
of  their  common  origin. 

Whether  Herbert  Myrick  has  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  International  Corporate 
Farms  Company  or  not  we  are  not  ad¬ 
vised;  but  those  who  profess  to  know 
Mr.  Myrick  are  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  allows  his  employees  to  copy  his 
schemes  without  a  material  share  in  the 
result.  An  alternative  explanation  is 
that  these  young  men  learned  the  easy- 
money  scheme  of  stock  selling  from 
Mr.  Myrick  and  adopted  the  plan  for 
their  own  enrichment.  The  inquirers 
seem  to  be  readers  of  one  of  Mr.  My- 
rick's  other  papers,  and  this  gives  color 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  scheme,  as  the  literature 
evidently  goes  to  the  subscribers  of  one 
or  more  of  his  papers,  with  which  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  Willis  is  not  connected. 
As  the  thing  stands  it  is  a  scandal  to 
the  agricultural  press.  One  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  writes  that  he  does  not  enjoy  having 
the  publisher  of  a  paper  to  which  he 
subscribes,  use  his  name  on  a  sucker 
list !  He  expresses  the  situation  exactly. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  A  better 
example  of  gold-brick  literature  has  not 
reached  our  desk.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  to  endure  such  “dope”  from  the 
Lewis,  Ellises  and  other  professional 
schemers ;  but  when  it  comes  from  the 
boastful  virtues  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  farm  press  to  allure  the 
savings  of  the  people  they  are  supposed 
to  protect,,  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
nausea.  We  see  no  way  by  which  the 
publishers  of  legitimate  farm  papers  can 
purge  the  agricultural  press  of  such  a 
scandal  except  by  openly  repudiating  it, 
and  doing  what  it  can  through  publicity 
to  protect  the  farming  interests  from 
it. 

The  retrial  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  the  St. 
Louis  promoter,  has  resulted  in  another 
disagreement.  This  is  the  third  time 
Lewis  has  escaped  through  disagree¬ 
ment  of  juries,  twice  under  this  in¬ 
dictment  and  once  on  a  former  indict¬ 
ment.  The  charges  in  both  indictments 
were  for  alleged  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  The  question  in  this  case  hinged 
on  the  intent  to  defraud.  There  was  no 
denial  that  Lewis  got  the  money — mil¬ 
lions  of  it.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
money  is  lost  to  the  people  who  parted 
with  it  to  Lewis.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  promises  of  profits  and  rewards 
were  extravagant  and  impossible  of  ful¬ 
filment.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  sent  Lewis  the  money  thought 
that  they  were  getting  secured  mortgage 
notes,  when  they  really  got  worthless 
notes  of  hand.  The  jury  had  only  to 
consider  whether  Lewis  intended  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  people  at  the  time  he  influ¬ 
enced  the  people  to  send  him  the  money. 
On  this  point  the  juries  do  not  seem  to 
agree.  But  in  any  event,  sensible  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  the  record  of  his  schemes 
for  the  past  12  years,  are  likely  to  agree 
unanimously  that  their  money  is  safer 
in  their  own  pockets  than  in  Lewis’  gold 
bricks. 

I  received  the  enclosed  letter  to-day, 
which  explains  itself.  lias  the  writer  any 
rating  and  is  he  reliable?  b.  j.  a. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  enclosed  letter  referred  to  was 
one  from  David  Linden,  150  Court  street, 
Brooklyn,  November  12  date,  soliciting 
egg  shipments  and  promising  to  pay  65 
cents  per  dozen.  This  quotation  is  eas¬ 
ily  10  cents  above  the  market  price  on 
that  date.  Mr.  Linden  has  no  financial 
responsibility  that  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  We  cannot  say  what  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  made  the  quotation,  but 
we  do  know  that  quoting  prices  above 
the  market  is  an  old  trick  of  unreliable 
commission  men  and  dealers,  who,  after 
they  get  the  shipments,  pay  what  they 
like — or  do  not  pay  for  the  goods  at  all. 

The  Christian  Herald  calls  attention 
to  an  item  in  Publisher’s  Desk — page 
1038.  A  letter  from  a  subscriber  con¬ 
tains  the  following: 

In  the  Fall  of  1906  I  invested  $1,500  in 
Ram’s  Horn  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
on  the  promise  of  six  per  cent,  dividend.  In 
1909  they  sold  out  to  the  Christian  Herald 
Company  of  New  York  and  turned  all 
stockholders  over  to  the  World’s  Events 
Company. 

We  had  no  thought  of  involving  the 
Christian  Herald  in  any  questionable 
transaction.  The  Ram’s  Horn  was  not 
bought  by  the  Christian  Herald.  That 
paper  purchased  the  subscription  list 
from  the  Home  Herald,  which  succeeded 
the  Ram’s  Horn.  The  Christian  Herald 
did  not  purchase  the  Home  Plerald  as 
such  and  did  not  assume  any  of  its  obli¬ 
gations  and  is  in  no  way  responsible  in¬ 
dividually  or  through  any  combination. 


RIGHT  NOW  !  Today- is 

the  Time  of  Your  Life  to 


While  Feed  Prices  Are  Low 


Go  after  them  hard— do  it  now— the  golden  opportunity  is  here— today.  Feed 
for  bigger  milk  yield — crowd  your  dairy  to  its  utmost  limit — get  more  milk — get 
every  possible  drop  your  cows  can  be  made  to  produce  while  feed  prices  are  so 
low.  Never  before,  possibly  never  again,  wifi  conditions  be  so  favorable. 
With  the  right  feed  combination  and  quick  action  you  can  fairly  coin  money. 
But  you  must  act  quick— test  out  this  plan— then  go  to  it  strong.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  your  profits  will  grow — how  your  cows  will  improve — how  they  will 
keep  in  “pink  of  condition”.  Here’s  the  plan:  Mix  three  parts  of 

Schumacher  Feed 

■with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten. 
Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers’ Grains.  Oil  Meal.  Malt  Sprouts.  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed— and 
then  note  the  results.  You’ll  wonder  at  the  increased  flow— at  the  improved  condition  of 
your  cows — at  the  way  they  stand  up — at  the  difference  in  your  profits.  Here  is  the  proof: 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  „  . 

Gentlemen:— I  was  feeding  1  bushel  Gluten,  1  bushel  Bran  and  1  bushel  ofComm^I,  mixed 


bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again. 

C.  B.  AMES,  Dclavan,  N.  Y. 

A  Money-Maker  for  Dairymen 

No  feed  combination  ever  offered  will  pile  up  profits  faster  than  the  above.  You'll  quickly 
see  the  reasons  why.  Your  cows  will  lick  it  up  eagerly — always  be  ready  for  more  relish 
it  KEENLY  and  the  results  will  show,  first  in  the  INCREASED  flow,  then  m  IMPROVED 
condition.  It’s  appetizing— affords  that  much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  so  essential 
in  a  dairy  ration— cows  won’t  tire  of  it  and,  with  the  addition  of  one  part  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  it  simply  has  no  equal  as  a  milk  maker,  A  trial  will  soon  convince  you.  Composed 
of  finely  ground  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  scientifically  balanced  and  blended, 
kiln  dried.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us  at  once—  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines”— do  it  today.  <*0 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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CRANK 


Make  Your  Win  ter 
Barn  Work  Easy 


You  can  no  more  afford  to  clean 
out  your  barn  with  a  wheel* 
barrow  than  to  cut  your  wheat 
with  a  cradle.  One  cuts  into  your 
legitimate  profits  just  as  surely  and  as  deeply 
as  the  other — it  robs  you  of  money 
which  should  be  in  the  bank,  and  of  lux¬ 
uries  which  should  be  in  your  home. 

LOUDEN’S  LITTER. 
CARRIER.  OUTFIT 

stops  the  waste.  Makes  work  lighter  and 
life  pleasanter— especially  in  winter.  Saves 
daily  many  hours  of  the  hard  disagreeable 
work— barn  cleaning  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  in  cold,  wet  weather. 

Louden’s  is  the  best  Litter  Carrier 
built — heaviest,  strongest,  lightest-running, 
and  most  convenient.  It  is  built  in  the 
biggest  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  world; 
embodies  more  real  important,  exclusive , 
patented  features  than  all  others  put 
together. 

Get  your  outfit  in  now — before  bad 
weather  sets  in,  and  be  ready  for  winter. 

Let  ustellyou  more  about  this  outfit — also 
r.bout  our  Feed  Carriers,  Sanitary 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Hay 
Tools,  Bird-Proof  Door  Hangers, 
and  other  labor-saving  barn  equipments. 

Catalog,  valuable  books,  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  FREE,  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

601  Broadway,  •  FAIRFIELD,  10WA. 


louden’s 

FREE  BARN  PLANS. 


If  you  expect  to 
rebuild  or  remodel 
your  barn,  our  Architectural  Department  will 
draw  plans  especially  for  you.tomeetyour  par¬ 
ticular  needs,  and  FREE  of  all  cost  to  you. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  Nov.  23,  1912. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 34  ®  .35 

Good  to  Choice . 30  ®  .33 

Lower  Grades  .  . 20  @  .38 

Storage . 28  @  .33 

State  1  fairy,  best . 32  ®  .33 

Common  to  Good . 24  ®  .30 

Factory . 21  @  .25 

Packing  Stock . 20  &  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  33)4  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  35  cents. 

EGGS 

White. choice  ro  fancy . 50  ®  .55 

Good  to  prime . 43  @  .48 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 40  ®  .42 

Common  to  Good . 30  ®  35 

Western,  best . .38  ®  .42 

Under  grades . 25  ®  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 15  @  .23 

Storage . 18  ©  .23 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  ®  .16 

Skims . U4  ®  .12 


Marrow . 

BEANS 

M adium. . . .  . 

Pea . 

Red  Kidney . 

Lima.  California... 

Prime  to  Choice  . . 

HOPS 

Common  to  Good.., 

Pacific  Coast . 

Old  Stock . 

German  Crop . 

©  6.90 
©  4.70 
®  4.70 
©  5  .90 
®  6.45 


®  .33 
®  .30 

®  .24 
©  .11 
@  .46 


FitESH  FRUITS 


Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50 

Hnbbardston .  1.50 

Pound  sweet  .  1.75 

York  Imperial . V.00 

Twenty -ounce .  2  00 

King . 2.00 

Spy  .  1.75 

Spitzenburg .  ■>  oo 

Winesap .  2  00 

'  Bellflower . . .  i  75 

McIntosh .  2.50 

!  Greening .  1.75 

Baldwin .  1 .50 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50 

Common  to  good,  box .  1.00 

Pears- Kiefler,  bbl .  1.50 

Bose,  bbl . 3  50 

Anjou  . 3.00 

Clairgeau .  3.O0 

Quinces,  bbl . 1.50 

Grapes.  20-lb.  bkt . 35 

Concord,  41b.  bkt . 08 

Catawaba,  41b.  bkt . 08 

Bulk,  ton . 30.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7.1X1 

Jersey,  bbl .  <5.511 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint . 30 


VEGETABLES 


®  2.50 
©  2.25 
@  2.25 
@  3.00 
©  3.00 
©  3.00 
©  3.00 
©  3.00 
©  3.50 
©  2,25 
©  3.75 
©  4.00 
@  2.00 
©  2.00 
@  1.25 
©  3.00 
©  5.50 
©  3.50 
®  4.50 
@  4.50 
®  .45 
©  .10 
©  .10 
©75J10 
®  8.50 
©  8.50 
@  7.00 
®  .40 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.50 

Per  n.,  ISO  lbs . . .  2  25 

State,  180  lbs .  L75 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50 

Beets,  bbl . 75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 04 

Carrots,  bbl .  [75 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . [  ’75 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 16 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  oioo 

Domestic  seed . 3.00 

lieit.  ton . 10.00 

Kale,  bbl . 10 

Lettuce,  fabbi.  bkt .  23 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 50 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb.  bag . 50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier .  1.75 


®  3.00 
©  2. 50 
©  2.00 
®  2.15 
®  2.75 
@  1.00 
@  .08 
©  1.00 
@  3.50 
@  .35 
©  8.00 
©  5  00 
©18.00 
©  .50 
®  0.50 
©  5.00 
©  1.00 
®  .75 
©  2.25 
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Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.00  ©  4.50 

Radishes.  10O  bunches . 75  ©  1.00 

String  Keans,  bu' .  1.00  ©  3.00 

Squash,  bbl . 60  ©  1.00 

Egg  Plants.  Fla.,  box .  2  00  ®  3.50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  box . 50  @125 

Southern  carrier .  1.75  ©  2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Kutabaga . 50  @  .90 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts.  Northern,  bu .  4.00  ®  5.00 

Hickory  nuts . 1.25  fa)  1.75 

Bull  nuts . 75  ®  1.00 

Black  walnuts  . 50  ®  .75 

Butter  nuts . 50  ©  .75 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 75  ©  1-00 

No.  2,  box .  2.50  ©  3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15  ®  -50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 12  ®  .25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . . 12  ©  .13 

Fowls . 13  @  .01 

Boosters . 09  ®  .34 

Ducks . 13  @  .41 

Geese . 13  ©  .00 

Turkeys . 17  ©  .18 

Guineas,  pair . 60  ®  .75 

01U5SSE1)  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 24  ©  .25 

Common  to  Good . 16  ®  -22 

Chicaens.  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  ®  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  ®  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  ®  .22 

Roasters  . 20  ®  .24 

Fowls . 14  ®  .1616 

Ducks,  spring,*  lb  . 15  ®  .20 

Squabs,  «oz . 50  ®  4.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  Timothy  No.  I.  ton . . . 22.01)  @  25  00 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  ©  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  ©  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.00  ©  17.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  1UU  lbs .  6.80  @  9  20 

Bulls . 4.00  ©  5.00 

Cows  . .  .  2.50  @  5.75 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @11.00 

Culls .  5  00  ®  7.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  ®  4.35 

Lambs . .  6.00  ®  7.40 

Hogs.... .  8  00  @  8.25 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Spring . J5  «  ... 

No.  2,  Ked . 1.05  ©  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 96  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 70  @  .73 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  ®  .40 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland.  .  ..  .  12.55 

Middling  Gulf .  12.80 

New  Orleans,  Low  Middling  .  11-90 

Good  Middling .  12.60 


BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Butter,  nearby  c  eamery . 34  @  .35 

Western  Creamery . 32  @  .33 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 51  @  .53 

Gathered,  fresh  . 40  @  .45 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  3.00  ®  4.50 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  ®  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6.00  ®  7.50 

Grapes, 41b  bkt . 09  @  .10 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  .  1.25  @  1  50 

Dressed  meats — Veal  . 10  @  .15 

Lambs . 10  @  .13 

Pork . 10  @  .1014 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  ©  .19 

Roasters  . 16  @  .22 

Turkeys .  ,25  ®  .30 

Hay— No.  I  . 23.00  ©24.00 

No.  2  . 2U.00  @22.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @18.50 

Straw— Rye . . . . 18.00  @19.50 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  9. 

Among  Boston  consumers  of  foods  are 
various  forms  of  more  or  less  successful 
cooperative  buying.  The  Charles  River  So¬ 
ciety  is  interesting  as  showing  how  neigh¬ 
bors  in  an  old  residence  section  are  getting 
food  direct  from  the  producer  ’at  prices 
considerably  under  city  retail  charges.  Some 
budding  cooperation  never  gets  beyond  the 
talking  stage.  Numerous  meetings  are  held 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  is  discussed  at 
great  length,  but  that  is  all  it  amounts  to. 
A  little  practical  work  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  is  of  more  value  in  demonstrating  the 
possibilities  of  a  plan  than  oceans  of 
essays  and  lectures. 

This  Charles  River  Society  quickly  got 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  a  year  ago 
buying  and  distribution  were  begun.  Stock 
shares  were  made  $10  each,  and  something 
over  30  families  are  now  interested.  Poul¬ 
try  products,  potatoes  and  apples  were  the 
first  things  handled ;  meats,  butter  and 
stovewood  were  added  later.  When  pos¬ 
sible  the  supplies  are  got  direct  from  the 
country,  contracts  being  made  with  farmers 
for  stated  periods.  Beef  is  bought  from  the 
city  wholesalers  in  large  pieces  and  cut  at 
the  society’s  store,  which  at  present  is  a 
small  building,  open  from  nine  to  12  and 
two  to  five.  Usually  orders  given  one  fore¬ 
noon  arc  delivered  the  next,  and  payment 
is  made  when  the  goods  are  delivered. 
Families  are  asked  to  make  their  daily 
order  complete  at  one  time  to  simplify 
details. 

The  first  year’s  business  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  fair  profit,  though  better  results 
may  be  expected  with  increased  experience 
in  buying  and  handling  the  details  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  fixing  prices  the  best  plan 
seems  to  be  to  sell  enough  under  ordinary 
retail  figures  to  make  it  an  object  to  buy¬ 
ers,  and  yet  make  profit  enough  over  cost 
to  pay  operating  expenses  and  a  dividend 
to  stockholders,  10  per  cent  being  the  aim. 
It  may  be  found  advisable,  however,  to 
cut  the  dividend  and  make  the  prices  lower. 
This  is  a  matter  that  experience  alone  can 
decide. 

This  society  is  not  held  up  as  a  model 
for  all.  Under  other  conditions  the  plan 
used  might  not  be  feasible.  The  import¬ 
ant  things  are  actually  to  get  to  work, 
simplify  details,  do  what  can  be  handled 
properly  and,  of  course,  see  that  everything 
is  done  honestly.  w.  w.  h. 


OBITUARY. — George  A.  Sweet,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman,  died  at  his  home  in 
Dansvillo,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  in  his  69th 
year.  Mr.  Sweet  was  born  in  the  same 
township  where  he  died,  and  had  spent 
practically  all  of  his  life  there,  building  up 
a  large  and  honorable  business.  lie  was 
twice  president  of  the  National  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association,  and  prominent  locally, 
being  president  of  the  Citizens’  Bank, 
supervisor,  village  president,  and  vestryman 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church.  lie  is  survived  by 
a  widow,  one  son  and  daughter. 

The  New  England  corn  show  was  opened 
in  Boston  November  20  with  1,100  exhibits. 
Every  New  England  State  is  represented 
with  the  most  uniformly  perfect  specimens 
thus  far  shown.  A  more  detailed  report 
with  names  of  winners  of  the  cups  and 
$3,000  cash  prizes  will  be  given  next  week. 


Horses,  young,  sound,  1,500  pounds,  $235 
to  $250 ;  small  or  older,  $100  to  $150. 
Milch  cows,  good  grades,  fresh,  $75  to 
$100 ;  registered.  $100  up.  Corn  in  field 
50  cents  per  bushel.  Eggs  at  store  bring 
35  cents  a  dozen.  Potatoes,  70  cents  a 
bushel.  Fodder,  3%  cents  a  bundle;  hay 
$15  to  $20  per  ton ;  straw,  $10  per  ton. 

Cheyney,  Pa.  c.  w.  a. 

Potatoes,  90  cents  a  bushel ;  eggs,  36 
cents  a  dozen  ;  live  chickens,  14  cents  a 
pound ;  good  cows,  $50  to  $60 ;  steers, 
seven  cents  a  pound,  live ;  veal  calves, 
eight  to  8^4  cents  a  pound;  hogs,  nine 

cents  a  pound,  live.  Butter,  30  cents  a 
pound.  Hay,  $20  to  $22  a  ton  at  barn ; 
apples,  scarce ;  beans,  $3  a  bushel. 

Chester,  Conn.  f.  w.  s. 

Butter,  34  cents  a  pound  ;  eggs,  36  cents 
per  dozen ;  potatoes,  60  cents  per  bushel. 
Good  cows  are  bringing  $60  to  $65  per 
head.  Turnips,  25  cents  per  bushel  ;  onions, 
50  cents  per  basket.  Good  farm  horses, 

$200  to  $225.  New  corn,  70  cents  per  100. 
Chickens,  10  and  12  cents  per  pound; 

White  Leghorn  pullets,  $1  apiece.  Pork, 
6%  and  6%  cents,  alive;  dressed,  11  cents. 
Prime  veal  calves,  9  V4  cents.  g.  h.  c. 

Califon,  N.  J. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  a  population  of 
37,000,  and  yet  has  no  public  market 

place.  The  farmers  bring  in  their  products 
and  retail  about  the  city.  At  present  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  apples, 
50  to  65  cents  per  bushel  for  Kings  and 
Northern  Spys ;  grapes,  nine  cents  for 
four-pound  basket;  hay,  $14  to  $18  per 
ton.  Considerable  tobacco  is  grown  in 
this  county.  The  farmers  are  now  getting 
it  in  order.  i.  w.  w. 

Potatoes,  50  cents  a  bushel ;  apples,  50 
cents  a  bushel.  Butter,  30  cents  ;  eggs,  34 
cents  per  dozen.  Poultry,  fowls,  14  cents; 
chickens,  15  cents  per  pound.  Pork,  100 
pounds  and  under  200,  10  Vs  cents  per 

pound;  less  than  100,  11  cents.  Rye,  75 
cents;  wheat,  $1;  oats.  40;  buckwheat,  75. 
Corn  in  the  ear,  $1.35  per  100  pounds. 
New  corn  not  yet  on  the  market.  Cows, 
$65  to  $75.  Horses  average  about  $150. 
Only  a  few  for  sale.  e.  l.  o. 

Beatyestown,  N.  J, 


1A/E  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 
"  in  U.  S. ;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list.  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich 


sr.f.R-»  20-Acre  Fruit  Farm-i“i”,[ri‘i,i 

her.  This  is  a  moneymaker.  Want  to  sell  on  w 
count  of  my  age.  HARVEY  HILL,  Palestine,  Darke  Co.,  0. 


Farms 


— 10  to  350  acres.  Catalogne  free. 

E.  Burroughs,  147  East  Stats,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Eggs?  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com. 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St.. New  York- 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS. 

ii»S  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

L.  YAGER  *  CO„  736  Press  Bid?.,  Bingham  ton,  .N.  Y. 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBUJKNEY  &  CO..  309 
Bastablo  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Wanted — ^an  or  woman,  married  or  single,  for 
•  •(1UI6U  bookkeeper,  cost-records,  paymaster, 
buyer  of  supplies,  and  all  similar  work,  on  large 
practical  New  Jersey  farm.  Write  qualifications, 
wages,  etc.  Address  T.  McC.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


UfANTED— POSITION  AS  MANAGER- Scientific  and  prac. 
**  tical  knowledge  of  all  branches.  14  years  exp- 
Specialties  :  Dairying,  Alfalfa,  etc.  Would  like  to 
correspond  with  anyone  wishing  man  of  ability. 
Scotch-Am.  Married.  Can  furnish  best  of  references 
from  present  position.  Address,  MANAGER,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 


Single  or  married  man  to  work  an  up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  beginning  April  1st,  1913,  on  halves.  Farm 
carries  60  head  of  stock,  one  mile  from  factory,  80 
miles  from  New  York,  in  Dutchess  County.  Alan 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  furnish  Vj  stock. 
Address,  B.  B.,  e  Rural  New-Yorkkr,  New  York 


Wanted— April  1st  Married  Working  Farmer 

Having  grown  sons  preferred,  to  take  charge  of  200- 
acre  farm  near  Morristown,  Pa.  Wages,  $45.00  per 
month.  Good  honse,  bath,  &c.,  and  garden.  Farmer 
to  board  help.  $15  per  month.  Dnly  good,  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  with  good  references,  considered. 
C.  W.  BltAY,  -  K.  1).  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


Second-Hand,  With  Fillers 

$8.00  a  hundred,  until  January  1st.  Also  all  supplies 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  .  Honesdale.  Pa 

Poultry  to r  Holidays 

Apples,  Peats  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Top  Prices  Secured  for  Choice  Goods — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO .,  100  Murray  St .,  New  Yerk 


STOCK  -TOOLS-  CR0PS-L0CATI0N 

60  acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  soil,  1  mile  from  High- 
school,  Chnrcb,  Stores.  Railroad  town  and  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  Buildings,  abundance  of  Fruit, 
and  a  Good  Piece  of  Timber.  Circumstances  neces¬ 
sitate  an  immediate  sale.  If  interested  in  a  good 
farm  at  the  right  figure,  investigate  at  once. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


QQ  A  10-room,  nice  honse,  large  basement 

c®  barn,  milk-house,  ice-house,  gran¬ 
ary,  hog-house,  two  hen-houses  1(1x24, 12x30,  all  fine 
condition,  plenty  fruit,  3*2  miles  from  fine  town,  H 
mile  from  church,  school.  Include,  if  sold  at  once, 
pair  5-year-old  horses,  7  cows,  100  hens,  15  tons  hay, 
8  acres  oats,  2  acres  potatoes,  3  acres  corn, 3  acres 
buckwheat,  4  acres  millet,  grain  drill,  reaper, 
mower,  rake,  three  wagons,  two  cultivators,  har¬ 
row,  potato  coverer,  grindstone,  corn  shelter, 
sleigh,  buggy,  three  sets  harness,  sulkey  plow.  All 
goes  for  $4,500.  $2,000  cash,  balance  5  per  ct.  interest . 
L’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Owego.  Tioga  Co..  New  York 


Have 

You  a  Lame 

Horse?  You  can’t  afford  to 
keep  it  and  you  can’t  sell  it.  You  can  put 
it  out  of  its  suffering— or  you  can  practically  give  it  away. 

Losing  money  any  way  you  figure.  Maybe  you  have  tried  to  cure  it — 
and  now  consider  it  incurable.  Here  is  a  $1,000  guarantee  that  you  can 
cure  it,  cure  it  quickly,  and  make  it  as  sound  as  it  ever  was.  Mack’s  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  has  saved  many  a  horse  for  years  of  hard,  useful  work,  that 
veterinarians  gave  up.  Whether  it  is  spavin,  ringbone,  thoroughpin,  curb,  capped 
hock,  shoe  boil,  sprung  knee,  ruptured  tendons,  sweeny  or  any  other  cause  of 
lameness,  Mack’s  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy  will  cure 
it.  If  it  does  not,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
— every  cent  of  it.  If  you  can’t  get  Mack’s  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  at  your  nearest  druggist’s,  send  us 
$5.00  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you  direct,  express 
prepaid,  and  send  our  $1,000  Guarantee  Bond  to 
refund  your  money  if  the  cure  is  not  made. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
lameness,  our  expert  veterinarian  will  tell  you  just  V 

exactly  what  to  do  to  bring  about  a  permanent  and 
speedy  cure. 

On  picture  of  horse  mark  with  an  X  just  where 
swelling  or  lameness  occurs,  then  clip  out  the  illus¬ 
tration  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us,  together  with  a 
letter  telling  what  caused  the  lameness,  how  long  horse  has  been  lame,  how  it  affects 
the  animal’s  gait,  age  of  horse,  etc.  We  will  tell  you  just  what  the  lameness  is,  and  how 
to  relieve  it  quickly.  Absolutely  no  charge.  Write  today.  Our  free  book,  “Horse 
Sense  No.  2,’’  mailed  free  to  all  who  write. 


The  Voluntary  Testimonial  of  a  Pleased  User  Must  Be  Convincing. 


McKALLOR  DRUG  CO..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Fredericksburg.  Tex.,  2-11.  1912. 

Dear  Sir:— I  used  your  MACK’S  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  SPAVIN  REMEDY  and  OINTMENT  for  Pastern 
Joint  Lameness  according  to  directions,  and  my  horse  was  sound  as  soon  as  1  completed  the  course.  I  am  very 
thankful  for  your  kind  attention  and  advice  in  the  treatment  of  this  case.  Yours  very  truly. 


ADOLPH  H.  MOELLERING. 


McKALLOR  DRUG  COMPANY, 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  ABOUT 

THE 

SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers  command  good  local  and  Northern  Markets. 

The  Southern  Railway  hSIr” 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
“Southern  Field,”  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Edison 
Shipped 

Write  today  for  our  new 

Edison  Catalog  that  tells  you  all 
about  the  wonderful  new  model  Edi¬ 
son  with  Mr.  Edison’s  new  model  R 
Reproducer  and  the  new  parlor  grand 
equipment.  With  this  catalog  we 
also  send  full  explanation  of  our  free 
shipment  offer. 


Mr.  Edison  says 


**/  want  to  see  a  phonograph 
in  Every  American  Home.  ** 


Mr.  Edison’s 

Pet  and  Hobby 

He  realizes  the  wonderful  value  of  his 
phonograph  as  a  ceraenter  of  home  ties  and 
as  a  maker  of  happy  homes.  And  for  this 
reason  he  worked  for  years  striving  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph. 
At  last  he  has  produced  this  new  model,  and 
his  friends  have  induced  him  to  take  the  first 
vacation  he  has  had  in  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Just  think  of  it;  over  twenty-five 
years  of  unremitting  work  on  many 
new  inventions — then  his  pet  hobby  per¬ 
fected — then  a  vacation 


Read  th*s  remarkable — FREE 
•  — SHIPMENT  offer  on  the 
first  lot  of  the  new  style  Edison 
ma  —  mm  We  will  Phonographs — these  new  Phono- 

The  Offer  stndyou  « &M;ird  free  °n  this 

■  the  new 

model  Edison  Phonograph  and  your  choice  of  over  a  thousand  records 
on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  We  want  you  to  have  all  the  waltzes, 
two  steps,  vaudeville,  minstrels,  grand  operas,  also  the  sacred  music, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  Entertain  your  family  and 
your  friends.  Give  plays  and  concerts  right  in  your  own 
parlor.  Hear  the  songs,  solos,  duets,  and  quartettes,  the  pealing 
organs,  the  brass  bands,  the  symphony  orchestras,  the  choirs  of 
Europe’s  greatest  cathedrals,  the  piano  and  violin  concerts,  virtuoso 
—  all  these  we  want  you  to  hear  free  as  reproduced  on  the  new 
Edison.  Then,  when  you  are  through  with  the  outfit,  you  may 
send  it  back  to  us. 


The  Reason 


Why  should  we  make  such  an  ultra -liberal  offer  ?  Why  should 
we  go  to  all  this  expense  and  trouble  just  so  you  can  have  all  of  these  free 
concerts?  Well,  we’ll  tell  you.  We  are  tremendously  proud  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  new  instrument.  When  you  get  it  in  your  town  we  know  everybody  will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever 
been  heard — so  wonderful,  so  grand,  so  beautiful,  such  a  king  of  entertainers — so  we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  some 
one,  if  not  you,  then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these  new  style  Edisons  (especially  as  they  are 
being  offered  now  at  the  most  astounding  rock-bottom  price  and  on  easy  terms,  as  low  as  $2  a 

month).  But  even  if  nobody  buys,  there  is  no  obligation,  and  we’ll  be  just  as  glad  anyway  that  we  sent  you  the  New  Edison  on  our  free 
loan;  for  that  is  our  way  of  advertising  quickly  everywhere  the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  New  Edison.  But  don’t  delay  sending  coupon  today. 


FREE  COUPON 

BABSON  BROS.,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers  I 

a 
a 


I  FREE  Our  New  Edison  Catalog 

T-r-r  •  .  1  /»  •%  T  1  •  y-J  1  -1 


Department  4298  ,  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Catalog  and  full  particulars 
of  your  free  trial  offer  on  the  first  lot  of  the  new  model  Edison  Phonograph. 


Write  today  for  our  New  Edison  Catalog  and 
learn  all  about  the  wonderful  New  Edison.  Learn  how  thousands 


of  people  are  entertaining  their  friends  by  giving  Edison  concerts — 

learn  how  the  boys  and  giris  are  kept  at  home  and  all 

B  the  family  made  happy  by  the  wonderful  Edison.  No  obligations 
Name .  I  whatsoever  in  asking  for  this  Magnificently  Illustrated  Catalog, 

|  so  send  the  free  coupon  now — today. 


Address.., 


RARCON  RK$f)C  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 

Dept.  4298  Edison  Blk.,  Chicago 


Western  Office 

65  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Canadian  Office 
355  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
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WEEKLY.  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


THIS  HORSE  EATS  GASOLINE. 

And  Does  All  Sorts  of  Work. 

MEDIUM  WEIGHT  TRACTORS.— Up  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  ago  traction  farming  in  America, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  was  confined  to  the  grain 
kings  of  the  great  West.  The  big  tractors,  with  their 
proportionate  equipments  of  tillage  implements  and 
harvesting  machinery,  fitted  well  the  unobstructed 
way,  turning  furrows  by  the  dozen,  or  cutting  mighty 
swaths  of  grain.  These  large  outfits  were  of  course 
not  well  adapted  to  quarter  and  half-section  farms 
with  highway,  division  line  and  cross  fences.  The 
development  of  reasonable  reliability  in  gasoline  and 
kerosene  engines,  however,  gave  manufacturers  an 


a  great  deal  more.  It  furnishes  its  own  power  to  be 
placed  where  it  is  wanted;  it  does  much  of  the  work 
of  horses  in  the  field  and  on  the  highway;  and  when 
it  is  idle  it  requires  nothing  by  way  of  maintenance. 

COMPARISON  WITH  HORSES. — Did  the  farmer 
reader  ever  seriously  consider  the  cost  of  keeping  his 
horses?  If  he  has  been  in  the  market  as  a  buyer  of 
late  years  he  need  not  be  told  of  the  outgo  for  pur¬ 
chasing  a  good  pair.  But  the  everyday  feed  that  they 
must  have,  whether  giving  good  returns  for  their  keep, 
just  paying  their  board,  or  not  earning  him  anything 
— as  is  the  case  with  most  of  them  during  the  long 
Winter — is  generally  figured  less  closely  than  the 
rations  that  go  to  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs.  At  the  same 
time  the  feed  consumed  by  horses  has  the  money  value 


rowed  at  the  same  time.  During  the  performance  of 
this  work  his  teams  may  have  ample  employment,  and 
the  hired  men  more  exercise  than  in  holding  reins. 
The  tractor  says  to  him  when  the  stubble  fields  are 
bare:  “You  and  I  and  the  boy  and  engine  gang  will 
get  busy  with  Mother  Earth  before  the  weeds  grow 
ripe.  The  hired  men  and  the  horses  can  take  the 
manure  spreaders  and  tackle  your  barnyard  bank, 
which  has  been  receiving  deposits  regularly  and  not 
paying  out  to  the  field  what  it  should,  because  you 
haven’t  had  the  time  to  draw  on  it.” 

WORK  WELL  DONE. — There  is  “business”  in  six 
furrows  turning  in  unison,  and  richness  which  has 
long  awaited  the  alchemy  of  air  and  sunshine  rolling 
up  from  below  the  old  plow-crust  of  the  horse  gang. 


A  WISCONSIN  OUTFIT  WHICH  PLOWS  AND  HARROWS  AND  WORKS  WITLIOUT  REST.  Fig.  505. 


THE  GASOLINE  FARM  TEAM  WALKING  OFF  TO  THE  PIAY  MARKET.  Fig.  506. 


opportunity  to  adapt  tractioneering  to  a  smaller  scale. 
The  result  has  been  the  production  of  numerous  light 
and  medium-weight  tractors  designed  to  pull  from 
three  to  six  plows  and  furnish  belt  power.  Some  of 
them  have  not  been  in  the  field  long  enough  to  acquire 
a  successful  past;  others  have,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  make  good  in  performance.  With  these  facts  in 
mind  the  writer  purchased  in  the  Summer  of  1911  a 
tractor  which  he  knew  to  be  reliable,  and  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  medium  class  in  weight  and  capacity.  It 
pulls  six  plows  and  delivers  40  horsepower  to  the  belt. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  GAS  TRACTORS.— The  gas 
tractor,  like  the  automobile,  has  come  to  stay.  This 
is  shown  by  the  general  interest  manifested  by  farmers 
in  its  work,  and  the  steadily  increasing  purchases  by 
those  convinced  of  its  possibilities.  It  puts  the  power 
plant  of  the  farm  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
For  years  farmers  have  hauled  heavy  portable  engines 
about  with  horses.  These  engines  serve  their  purpose, 
but  their  helpfulness  is  limited  to  the  belt.  The 
tractor  does  all  the  work  these  portables  perform,  and 


of  just  what  it  is  worth  on  the  market.  One  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  a  reasonable  sum  to  charge  to  a 
horse,  if  he  is  taken  through  the  Winter  in  condition 
for  work  in  the  Spring,  aside  from  veterinary  attend¬ 
ance  and  shoeing.  That  the  tractor  affords  the  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  horses  required  is  reason¬ 
able;  and  that  with  its  aid  in  plowing,  disking,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  hauling,  the  use  of  the  horses  that  are  retained 
may  well  be  turned  to  work  that  is  ever  calling  but 
often  gets  no  answer,  or  at  least  a  delayed  one,  is 
most  certain.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  dispensing  with 
horses  on  the  farm,  as  do  some  over-enthusiastic 
votaries  of  mechanical  substitution  for  their  services. 
The  tractor  has  come  as  an  able  assistant  to  the  horse 
in  relieving  him  of  much  of  his  hard  work,  thus  pro¬ 
longing  his  usefulness  and  freeing  him  for  miscella¬ 
neous  duties  performed  at  the  right  time.  It  enables 
the  farmer  to  “make  things  go”  more  certainly  and 
effectually  than  he  can  with  horses  alone;  his  usual 
Fall  plowing  possibly  done  in  August,  and  ground 
intended  for  Winter  grain  plowed,  disked  and  har- 


The  deeper  plowing  gives  promise  of  better  things 
to  be — practically  a  new  farm  from  the  old,  tried  acres. 
The  farmer  has  time  for  reflection  as  he  guides  his 
outfit  about  the  field  and  sums  up  its  work.  It  is 
performing  the  service  of  12  horses,  of  three  drivers 
of  horse  gangs  and  six  of  walking  plows.  And  him¬ 
self  and  the  boy  are  handling  the  whole  job!  The  day 
may  be  sultry,  but,  unlike  horses,  the  engine  works  the 
better;  the  flies  do  not  bother  it,  and  the  furrow-line 
is  straight  and  true  if  the  steersman  keeps  his  eye 
alert.  The  horses  and  the  men  are  working  the  spread¬ 
ers  to  advantage  on  the  meadow,  instead  of  plowing 
lightly  and  resting  languishingly. 

EXPENSE  OF  THE  WORK.— Now  what  does  it 
cost?  This  is  a  very  common  inquiry  in  the  English 
language — and  I  suppose  in  all  languages,  for  that 
matter,  spoken  by  people  who  wear  clothes  and  face 
responsibility.  The  farmer,  of  all  men  engaged  in 
production,  may  well  consider  the  cost,  for  he  gets 
it  coming  and  going.  Unlike  the  manufacturer  with 
whom  he  is  sometimes  compared,  he  cannot  add  a 
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certain  per  cent,  to  the  cost  price  for  profit.  The 
middleman,  to  whom  farm  produce  sales  are  generally 
made,  fixes  what  he  shall  receive  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  him;  and  the  salesman  of  whatever  he  buys 
says  what  he  shall  pay.  Here’s  hoping  for  the  glad¬ 
some  day  when  well-organized  cooperation  shall  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  his  dictators.  In  the  meantime  his  alter¬ 
native  is  to  produce  as  cheaply  as  possible;  and  to 
this  end  the  handling  of  his  work  economically  and 
expeditiously  is  an  important  factor.  The  tractor 
will  be  of  material  help  to  him  where  conditions  are 
adapted  to  its  use.  It  is  not  “at  home”  on  all  farms. 
The  land  must  be  what  is  ordinarily  termed  level  or 
gently  undulating.  If  the  land  is  “rolling”  the  undula¬ 
tions  must  not  be  abrupt.  The  soil  should  not  be 
infested  with  stone,  neither  need  it  be  entirely  free 
from  them,  but  the  presence  of  stone  has  more  par¬ 
ticular  application  to  plows  pulled  by  engine  power 
than  to  the  use  of  the  tractor  itself.  The  owner  of 
what  may  be  called  a  traction  farm  can  under  normal 
conditions  in  stubble  land  plow  from  12  to  14  acres 
a  day  with  six  engine  plows.  The  gasoline  consumed 
will  be  about  25  gallons.  Taking  the  minimum  figure 
for  acres  turned  and  25  gallons  used,  we  have  this 


charge : 

Gasoline  at  15.2  cents  per  gallon . $3.80 

Engine  oil,  gear  oil  and  grease..-. . 85 

Owner’s  time  .  3.00 

Plow  tender  .  TOO 


$8.65 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  72  cents  an  acre,  on  the  basis 
of  the  figure  given  for  the  owner's  time,  which  I  think 
will  be  considered  a  reasonable  charge.  If  four  plows 
were  used  and  a  drag  or  disk  attached,  the  gasoline 
consumed  would  be  about  the  same  and  the  acreage 
of  course  proportionately  reduced.  I  shall  not  pre¬ 
sume  here  to  compare  this  work  with  the  cost  oi 
doing  it  with  horses.  Every  farmer  can.  figure  that 
for  himself.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  never 
hired  plowing  done  for  less  than  $2  an  acre,  and  also 
boarded  the  teams  and  men. 

A  HARD  SEASON. — The  foregoing  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  with  normal  weather  conditions  in  mind.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  operation  of  a  tractor  has  been  one  round  of 
joy  in  1912;  neither  has  it  been  in  operations  with 
horses.  There  is,  of  course,  this  difference Horses 
can  wallow  through  where  a  tractor  will  whirl  its 
drivers  and  require  fence  posts  to  crawl  out  on.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that,  in  common  with  my  neighbors, 
my  plowing  is  not  all  done,  I  have  not  sown  a  bushel 
of  Winter  grain,  and  the  bank  spoken  of  still  has 
plenty  of  deposits.  But  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  Nature  been  fairly  reasonable.  Ever  since 
early  Spring  rains  have  descended  and  Hoods  have 
come  as  if  preparing  to  float  another  ark.  The  season 
now  waning  into  “chill  November’s  surly  blast”  has 
disorganized  the  farmers’  plans  of  operation  ever  since 
it  opened.  So  it  is  that  I  have  not  had  the  use  of 
my  tractor  that  would  have  been  afforded  if  the  patient 
tillers  of  this  section  had  not  been  floating  in  a  sea  of 
mud,  instead  of  glory,  since  April  wept. 

VARIED  USE  OF  TRACTOR.— But,  withal,  I 
doubt  if  any  purchaser  of  a  tractor  that  is  reliable 
under  fair  tests  would  care  to  dispose  of  it  because 
he  cannot  always  use  it  when  he  can  use  horses. 
Ever  ready  for  the  belt,  if  not  for  the  draw-bar,  it 
is  the  nearest  to  an  all-around  farm  power  plant  yet 
produced.  It  can  be  used  on  the  highway  for  road 
work  or  hauling  when  the  fields  are  too  soft  for  it. 
There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  in  hauling  several 
wagon  loads  at  one  trip.  Each  wagon  should  be 
equipped  with  a  stub  tongue  and  a  “U”  on  the  rear 
axle.  My  experience  in  hauling  for  carload  ship¬ 
ments  of  hay  and  sugar  beets  has  convinced  me  of 
the  time-saving  qualities  of  traction  power.  I  have 
tried  it  out  in  the  grain  field,  where  binders  attached 
to  it  run  as  steadily  as  the  throbbing  of  the  engine; 
no  reaching  out  with  a  long  stick  to  punch  the  “third 
horse,”  which  invariably  learns  to  favor  its  tugs.  Last 
Fall  I  plowed,  disked  and  harrowed  in  one  operation 
for  Winter  wheat  and  rye,  leaving  the  ground  ready 
for  the  drill.  As  to  power  for  pulley-driven  machin¬ 
ery,  my  tractor  takes  the  farm  thrasher,  “sets”  it 
where  wanted,  turns  about  and  lines  up  for  the  belt; 
or,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of  help,  it  will  haul  a  string 
of  wagons  loaded  with  bundles  to  the  machine,  and 
then  furnish  the  power  to  thrash  the  grain.  It  will 
run  the  silage  cutter,  the  husker,  the  feed  mill — any¬ 
thing  with  a  pulley  on  it.  And  this  double-opposed 
engine  will  operate  the  machinery  as  steadily  as  if 
steam-driven,  and  requires  no  engineer  to  watch  it, 
nor  a  team  hauling  water  to  allay  its  thirst.  It  simply 
asks  that  it  be  supplied  with  gasoline,  proper  lubri¬ 
cants,  the  occasional  replenishment  of  water  lost  by 


evaporation,  and  be  given  the  inspection  and  care  due 
to  any  piece  of  machinery  of  its  class. 

I  believe  in  the  farm  tractor;  and  I  predict  that 
in  10  years  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
majority  of  farms  of  200  acres  and  upwards,  which 
are  adapted  to  its  use.  The  boys  of  the  farm  will 
find  diversity  in  its  manifold  uses,  and  companionship 
in  the  life  of  its  mechanism.  In  the  accompanying 
cuts  Fig.  505  shows  my  tractor  pullicg  four  14-inch 
plows  and  a  three-horse  disk,  thus  doing  the  work 
of  11  horses.  I  have  also  used  it  with  a  half  section 
of  a  drag  back  of  the  disk,  which  would  require  one 
horse.  An  Acme  harrow  has  sometimes  been  used 
in  place  of  the  drag,  which  would  require  two  horses. 
In  “lagging  up”  ground  I  have  worked  two  disks,  one 
just  back  of  and  slightly  lapping  the  other,  two  Acme 
harrows  united  for  four*horse  hitch,  and  a  two-horse 
drag,  attached  in  the  order  named.  The  hay-hauling 
scene,  Fig.  506,  is  on  the  highway  between  farm  and 
railway  siding.  At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken 
the  tractor  would  easily  have  pulled  two  more  wagon 
loads.  H.  A.  BUSH. 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis. 


GRAFTING  IN  THE  FALL. 

Last  Spring  Charles  Black  of  New  Jersey  told  of  graft¬ 
ing  apple  trees  in  Winter.  When  he  reported  the  grafts 
were  promising.  What  was  the  outcome?  I  have  much 
grafting  to  do,  and  if  part  of  it  could  be  done  in  Winter 
it  would  be  a  help.  c.  v. 

Missouri. 

I  said  I  set  16  grafts  early  in  December  and  more 
on  Christmas  Day.  In  those  set  first  there  was  not  a 
single  failure,  but  of  the  lot  set  on  Christmas  a  few 
failed  owing  to  not  being  able  to  make  the  wax  work 
well.  These  grafts  were  set  in  a  good-sized  apple 
tree,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tree  was  grafted  in 
April  at  the  usual  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  De¬ 
cember  set  from  those  set  in  April.  All  have  done 
well  and  made  a  good  growth.  I  feel  satisfied  from 
my  experiment  that  grafts  can  be  set  (if  properly 
done)  any  time  after  the  tree  becomes  perfectly 
dormant,-  or  from  November  until  Spring.  There  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  setting  grafts  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter,  only  to  those  who  do  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  it  in  the  Spring.  Anyone  who  makes 
claims  that  the  Fall  grafting  is  advantageous  and 
makes  extra  charges  for  it  is  humbugging  the  public. 
The  principle  is  that  the  same  amount  of  circulation 
of  sap  in  Winter  that  keeps  life  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree  will  keep  the  properly  set  graft  alive  also. 
Many  contend  that  there  is  no  circulation  of  sap  in  a 
dormant  tree,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  or  the 
tree  would  shrivel  up  the  same  as  a  detached  branch. 

New  Jersey.  Charles-  black. 


CULTURE  OF  HORSERADISH. 

1.  What  is  the  best  soil  for  raising  horseradish  and 
what  methods  are  employed?  Where  can  you  sell  ginseng? 

Maryland.  G.  G. 

Horseradish  requires  a  deep,  rich  loam,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  best  market  gardens,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  marketable  roots.  It  will  not  succeed 
on  poor  or  thin  soil;  a  piece  of  ground  naturally 
moist  and  other  soil  conditions  being  favorable  makes 
an  ideal  location  for  a  horseradish  garden.  '  If  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  rich  it  must  be  made  so  by  heavy 
applications  of  manure,  not  less  than  40  loads  to  the 
acre,  turned  under  deeply.  The  deeper  the  ground  is 
plowed,  the  better;  the  roots  being  the  part  used, 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  that  will  encourage 
highest  development.  In  most  of  the  large  market 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  Eastern  cities 
horseradish  is  usually  grown  as  a  secondary  crop, 
being  planted  among  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  beets, 
which  it  succeeds,  and  is  planted  in  the  following 
manner:  When  the  ground  is  marked  out  for  early 
cauliflower  or  cabbage  a  one-foot  marker  is  used. 
Every  alternate  row  is  first  planted  with  the  cauli¬ 
flower  or  cabbage,  which  stand  when  planted  two 
feet  apart  between  the  rows  and  18  to  20  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  After  the  planting  of  these  crops  is 
finished,  the  horseradish  is  planted  between  the  rows 
and  at  about  16  inches  apart  in  the  row,  which  is 
usually  done  about  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
planting  of  the  horseradish  is  done  by  making  a 
hole,  eight  to  10  inches  deep,  with  a  light  iron  bar 
or  long  planting  stick.  Into  each  hole  a  set  is  dropped 
so  that  its  top  will  be  about  three  inches  underground. 
The  soil  should  be  pressed  in  alongside  the  set  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  hole. 

The  principal  reason  for  planting  the  set  so  deep 
is  to  delay  its  coming  up  until  the  crop  of  cabbage 
or  cauliflower  is  cleared  off.  As  the  horseradish 
makes  its  main  growth  in  the  Fall,  it  will  suffer  no 
injury  if  kept  from  growing  until  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  forepart  of  July.  If  any  of  the  sets  should 
start  into  early  growth,  the  tops  can  be  chopped  off 
with  the  hoe  without  injury.  The  roots  or  sets  are 
cut  into  pieces  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  should 


be  made  from  roots  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  the  top  end  being  cut  off  at  right  angles 
and  the  lower  end  diagonal  so  as  readily  to  distinguish 
the  top  from  the  lower  end  of  the  root  at  time  of 
planting.  The  sets  when  prepared  are  tied  in  bundles 
of  fifty  to  75  and  are  stored  away  in  boxes  of  sand, 
being  careful  to  get  sufficient  sand  between  the  bunches 
to  prevent  them  from  heating.  They  can  either  be 
kept  in  the  boxes  in  a  cool  cellar  or  buried  in  the 
ground;  the  open  ground  is  preferable. 

2.  Ginseng  is  usually  sold  through  fur  dealers  or 
commission  merchants.  A  number  of  firms  handling 
raw  furs  make  a  specialty  of  ginseng. 

THE  LUTHER  BURBANK  SOCIETY. 

I  have  something  for  you  to  investigate.  A  friend 
of  mine  writes  to  me  about  the  Luther  Burbank  So¬ 
ciety,  asking  if  I  would  advise  his  joining  it.  The 
letter  inviting  him  states  that  he  will  be  “one  of  .its 
first  100  life  members.”  Now,  as  he  is  an  intelligent 
but  unobtrusive  member  of  society,  the  query  evi¬ 
dently  in  his  mind,  as  it  is  in  mine,  is  why  he  should 
be  selected  to  be  one  of  the  first  hundred  life  members 
while  there  are  thousands  far  more  distinguished,  if 
not  more  worthy.  For  example,  why  should  he  be 
selected  while  such  distinguished  men  as  Roosevelt, 
Wilson,  Taft,  Secretary  Wilson,  Dr.  Wiley,  John 
Sullivan  and  “Smoky  Joe,”  the  famous  baseball 
pitcher  of  the  Red  Sox,  are  passed  over? 

Perhaps  these  men  are  already  enrolled,  have  paid 
their  $1  “application  fee”  and  have  agreed  to  pay  $10 
per  month  for  15  months,  until  $150  is  paid,  for  full 
membership ;  whereupon  they  will  be  entitled  to  12 
volumes  of  Luther  Burbank’s  works,  “bound  strictly 
for  the  life  members  of  the  Luther  Burbank  Society,” 
which,  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  may 
be  extended  to  500,  but  according  to  the  secretary  of 
the  society,  “its  present  intention  is  to  limit  member¬ 
ship  very  rigidly,  in  order  that  a  truly  representative 
body  of  men  from  many  varied  lines  of  industry  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  cause.” 

I  note  in  the  membership  “acceptance”  that  there 
are  already  43  distinguished  men  and  women  enrolled, 
and  as  my  friend  comes,  by  number,  early  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  hundred,  he  naturally  feels 
very  much  flattered  (and  who  would  not?),  inasmuch 
as  it  entitles  the  exclusive  century  member  to  some 
additional  valuable  perquisites  in  the  shape  of  original 
proof  sheets  “bound  in  loose  leaf  covers,”  colored 
photographs,  a  card  of  admission  to  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank's  experiment  farms,  a  similar  admission  to  half 
a  dozen  friends  of  the  representative  subscribers,  and 
finally  “each  life  member  is  requested  to  submit  his 
own  suggestions,  but  is  not  bound  to  do  so.” 

Now,  although  my  friend  is  not  a  distinguished 
horticulturist,  he,  no  doubt,  might  be  able  to  make 
valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  crossing  cu¬ 
cumbers  with  cauliflower  for  pickling  purposes  and 
corn  with  beans  for  ready-grown  succotash.  All 
this,  of  course,  appeals  to  one,  especially  as  he  is  to 
be  one  of  the  first  hundred,  and  only  500  enrolled 
all  told.  He  wants  to  know  if,  in  my  opinion,  the 
honor,  and  incidentally  the  books,  and  especially  the 
perquisites,  are  worth  the  price,  namely  $151.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  do  not  know,  so  I  appeal  to  you.  I  enclose 
documents,  which  kindly  examine  and  return  with 
your  opinion  on  the  same.  a.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Well,  sir,  we,  personally,  will  hold  on 
to  the  $151  and  let  some  one  else  share  these  honors. 
The  letter  to  which  our  friend  refers  is  a  printed 
circular,  accompanied  by  a  little  book.  We  have 
already  received  30  or  more  of  these  letters.  Our 
judgment  is  that  thousands  of  them  have  been  sent 
out,  and  each  man  who  receives  one  feels  that  he  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  58  great  and  noble  characters 
to  shine  as  “life  members”  and  incidentally  put  up 
$151.  Among  the  persons  given  as  members  already 
elected  are  Helen  Gould,  Jane  Addams,  Champ  Clark, 
etc.  It  would  be  a  man  of  some  character  who  would 
not  feel  flattered  at  the  invitation  to  walk  through 
life  arm  in  arm  with  such  people.  If  “A.  R.”  wants 
our  opinion  of  this  game  we  give  it  cheerfully|  It 
looks  to  us  like  the  slickest  scheme  for  milking  money 
out  through  a  man’s  bump  of  vanity  that  ever  went 
down  the  road  flirting  for  suckers. 

No  sale  for  Danish  cabbage  even  at  $2  per  ton.  City 
people  still  paying,  I  suppose,  10  cents  a  head,  or  about 
$80  per  ton.  e. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

We  take  this  question  for  a  little  examination  of  the 
35-cent  dollar.  At  the  time  the  question  was  received 
Danish  cabbage  wholesaled  at  $6  to  $8  here.  At  retail 
this  cabbage  brings  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound. 
This  difference  depends  upon  quality  and  where  the 
cabbage  is  bought.  You  pay  more  for  “style”  even  in 
cabbage  at  some  stores.  Loose  and  small  heads  mav 
sell  at  one  cent.  Probably  21/  cents  a  pound  would 
be  a  fair  average,  and  this  means  $50  per  ton  !  Our 
friend  may  figure  the  size  of  the  producer’s  dollar  for 
himself. 
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THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU. 

Part  I. 

The  organization  of  the  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
Farm  Bureau,  and  the  possibilities  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  a  county  agricultural  expert,  to 
assist  in  the  agricultural  development  of  Jefferson 
County,  was  first  conceived  in  some  of  the  active 
minds  in  connection  with  the  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  body  of 
business  men  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  any  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  the  farmers  through  the 
practicing  of  better  agriculural  methods 
would  result  in  more  business,  and  hence 
greater  prosperity  in  the  county.  It  was 
not  without  considerable  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  men  finally  secured  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  forms  of  government  and  one  of 
the  leading  traffic  corporations  in  the 
country  in  an  agreement  whereby  the 
project  could  be  cooperatively  financed. 

The  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
cooperatively  maintained  by  moneys  fur¬ 
nished  as  follows:  From  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Office  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  $900;  from  the„New  York\ State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  $600;  from 
Jefferson  County,  $1,000,  which  sum  is 
appropriated  by,  the  ..County  Board  of 
Supervisors  annually.  In  addition  to 
these  sums  the  county  expert  receives 
$5  per  month  from  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pass  over  the  company’s 
lines  within  the  county.  The  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Federal  and  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  apply  on  the 
salary  of  the  county  expert  and  those 
from  the  county  apply  on  salary  and 
Bureau  expenses.  This  Bureau  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Board  of  Control  consisting 
of  four  men,  one  each  representing  the 
four  individual  supporting  agencies.  The 
county  expert,  theoretically,  acts  under 
the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
but  actually  he  is  left  to  himself  very 
largely  in  working  out  his  local  problems 
and  in  undertaking  such  lines  of  work 
as  he  finds  most  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  his  territory.  Since  every  coun¬ 
ty  has  its  own  local  problems,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  board  of 
control  to  outline  the  special  work  that 
each  county  man  shall  undertake. 

The  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  organized  and  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  since  April  16,  1912.  Hence  it  has 
been  actively  engaged  for  approximately 
six  months.  Whatever  success  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  met  with  since  its  organization 
has  been  due  as  much  to  the  active  in¬ 
terest  and  support  given  it  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Jefferson  County  as  to  any  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  charge. 

This  is  evidence  that  the  time  is  fully 
ripe  for  this  class  of  agricultural  activ¬ 
ity  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

The  agricultural  expert  may  well  be 
classed  as  the  county  hired  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  should  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  any  farmer  in  the  county.  Flis  first 
task  is  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  conditions  and  his  people.  He 
must  be  intensely  practical  in  everything 
pertaining  to  farming.  He  must  realize 
that  farmers  want  facts  and  not  theory. 

He  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  every 
farmer  knows  as  much  about  his  own 
farm,  perhaps,  as  anyone  else.  He  must 
win  the  confidence  of  his  people  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  this  he 
may  do  most  easily  by  showing  results 
and  by  making  use  of  such  convincing- 
illustrations,  demonstrations  and  argu¬ 
ments  that  there  is  no  denying  that  they 
are  all  right. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME  AND  WORK.— By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  county  expert’s  time  is 
taken  up  by  visits  to  farms  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  on  request  of  the  farmers.  The  giving  of 
specific  advice  and  assistance  on  various  agricultural 
topics  to  the  farmers  on  their  farms  will  always 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  Approximately, 
then,  his  work  will  be  distributed  as  follows:  Visit¬ 
ing  farms  and  giving  specific  advice  and  assistance 
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to  the  farmers,  75  per  cent.;  office  work,  10  per  cent.; 
lecture  and  demonstrational  work,  15  per  cent.  After 
the  work  has  become  systematized  and  organized  a 
certain  amount  of  investigational  work  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  certain 
methods  may  be  improved  or  modified.  On  the  whole, 
the  county  experts  will  have  but  little  time  to  devote 
to  investigational  work.  Their  time  and  efforts  may 


EFFECT  OF  LIME  ON  CLOVER.  Fig.  507. 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  FI  AIRY  VETCH.  Fig.  508. 


A  ROW  OF  JEFFERSON  CO„  N.  Y.,  HAYSTACKS.  Fig.  509. 


be  used  to  better  advantage  when  devoted  to  high- 
class  demonstrational  and  advisory  activities. 

WORK  THIS  BUREAU  IS  DOING.— While  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  county  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  should  have  to  do  with  giving  the  farmers  direct 
advice  and  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  every¬ 
day  farm  problems,  there  are  many  other  duties  he 
may  and  should  perform.  He  should  actively,  but 
quietly,  take  a  leading  part  in  every  agricultural  ac- 
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tivity  and  civic  movement  which  has  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  the  farming  population  in  the  county.  Fie 
should  be  closely  affiliated  with  and  work  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  all  of  the  different  agricultural  departments 
in  the  Federal  and  State  departments  of  agriculture 
and  the  State  college  and  experiment  stations.  Fie 
should  do  these  things  in  order  to  be  constantly  on 
die  alert  to  make  use  of  any  new  principle,  or  any 
new  feature  that  may  be  discovered  by 
these  various  institutions,  and  to  keep 
these  institutions  posted  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  and  problems  that  are 
confronting  the  farmers  in  his  district. 
Standing  between  the  farmers  and  their 
local  problems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
departments  whose  purposes  it  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  teach  on  the  other,  the 
country  experts  are  in  position  to  bring 
these  two  elements  into  closer  contact 
in  order  that  the  farmers  may  benefit. 

In  Jefferson  County  the  dairymen  are 
burdened  with  a  heavy  expense  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  practice  of  purchas¬ 
ing  feed.  With  a  view  of  securing 
some  earlier  varieties  of  silage  corn,  so 
that  its  feeding  value  will  be  increased, 
the  Bureau  has  introduced  some  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  early  maturing  silage  corn. 
These  varieties  have  been  grown  by  30 
farmers  during  the  past  season.  One 
of  these  varieties  promises  to  be  of 
superior  value  to  some  of  the  more 
common  varieties,  but  another  year’s 
trial  will  be  tried  out.  Several  trials 
of  Soy  beans  and  silage  corn  this  sea¬ 
son  have  proven  that  Soy  beans  may  be 
grown  to  advantage  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  .The  Bureau  finds  that  the 
Medium  Green  variety  promises  to  give 
the  best  satisfaction,  and  that  they  may 
be  grown  either  for  seed  or  for  forage. 
This  practice  will  of  course  improve 
the  feeding  value  of  silage.  The  wild 
vetch  (Vicia  angustifolia  grows  with 
vigor  throughout  the  country.  This  led 
the  Bureau  to  try  out  some  of  the 
Winter  vetch  (V.  villosa).  Five  farmers 
are  now  attempting  to  grow  vetch  for 
seed,  and  several  more  are  growing  it 
for  forage,  and  with  Winter  rye  for  a 
green  crop  to  improve  sandy  soil.  Pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  growing  of 
vetches  may  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  crops  grown  in  the  country. 

The  growing  of  Alfalfa  although  yet 
in  its  pioneer  stage  in  the  country, 
promises  to  become  very  general. 
Winter-killing  of  the  Alfalfa  plants  is 
apt  to  occur.  With  a  view  to  overcome 
this  the  Bureau  is  trying  out  varieties 
of  Grimm  and  Turkestan  Alfalfa.  Of 
the  former  we  have  six  plots  and  of 
the  latter  one  plot.  Drainage,  liming 
the  soil  and  inoculations  are  being  tried 
out  in  this  connection.  While  the  Bureau 
is  encouraging  trials  of  these  newer 
legumes,  it  realizes  fully  that  at  the 
present  time  the  clovers  are  the  most 
important  and  valuable  legumes  for  the 
north  country.  In  connection  with 
means  for  growing  larger  crops  of  clover 
the  value  of  drainage  and  the  use  of 
lime  is  being  demonstrated  and  proven. 
The  conditions  which  at  present  make 
clover  growing  uncertain  may  all  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  improved  by  the  average 
farmer.  By  far  the  most  important 
cash  crop  grown  for  sale  in  the  country 
is  hay.  Little  attempt  has  previously 
been  made  to  grow  larger  crops  or 
crops  of  better  quality.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  connection  are  very  large. 
In  this  connection  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  fortunate  in  interesting  Dr. 
Webber  of  the  State  College  into  intro¬ 
ducing  a  quantity  of  his  improved 
Timothy  grass  seed  in  the  county  to  be 
carefully  grown  under  directions  from 
the  college,  in  order  that  the  seed  may  be 
kept  pure  and  the  quality  increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Forty-five  hay  growers  are  now 
cooperating  in  this  work.  Two  years  from  this 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Forty-five  hay  growers  are 
now  cooperating  in  this  work.  Two  years  from  this 
Fall  it  is  planned  to  hold  a  Timothy  improvement 
show  in  Jefferson  County  which  will  be  of  great  value. 

J.  E.  ROBERTSON. 
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A  FOOL  GAME  LAW. 

Can  the  State  of  New  York  fine  me 
for  skinning  a  skunk  that  my  dog  killed 
in  my  chicken  yard  at  night,  on  or  about 
the  12th  or  15th  of  October?  About 
the  28th  of  October  Game  Warden 
Temple  of  Whitehall  and  McDonough 
of  Granville,  N.  Y.,  called  at  my  place 
and  found  a  skunk  skin  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  and  they  called  me  to  Ft.  Ann  to 
Justice  Houstice’s  office  and  fined  me 
$11  for  having  it  in  my  possession.  They 
told  me  that  if  I  had  thrown  away  the 
skunk  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
Don’t  farmers  have  a  nice  time  of  it,  if 
we  cannot  protect  our  property  because 
the  laws  are  on  one  side,  like  a  jug 
handle?  Who  do  the  animals  belong 
to  that  have  always  lived  here  on  our 
premises?  How  can  they  claim  them 
any  more  than  they  can  claim  our  cat¬ 
tle?  There  is  no  private  park  nor  State 
land  in  our  country.  If  they  want  them 
they  can  send  out  their  delegates  and 
capture  the  skunks  and  coons  and  foxes 
and  take  them  down  to  Albany. 

L.  B.  EDGERTON. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  order  to  make  sure  about 
this  we  wrote  the  game  protector  who 
was  responsible  for  this  fine  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply: 

Your  letter  of  November  21  at  hand,  and 
in  reference  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Edgerton's  case 
I  will  state  that  Mr.  Edgerton  did  not  pay 
$11  for  killing  the  skunk,  but  he  did  pay 
for  possessing  the  hide  in  closed  season, 
which  is  a  violation  of  Section  199.  Chap¬ 
ter  a  18.  of  the  Conservation  Law,  State  of 
New  York,  of  1912. 

JOHN  J.  M’DONOUGII. 

N.  Y.  State  Game  Protector. 

Here  is  the  section  to  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donough  refers : 

199.  Skunk. — Skunk  may  be  taken  in 
any  manner,  except  by  digging  them  out 
of  their  holes  or  dens,  and  possessed  from 
November  first  to  January  thirty-first,  both 
inclusive.  Skunks  which  .are  injuring  prop¬ 
erty  or  have  become  a  nuisance  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  in  any  manner. 

The  latter  part  of  it  certainly  means 
that  skunk  may  be  killed  whenever  they 
become  a  damage  or  a  nuisance.  In  this 
case  the  skunk  was  found  in  the  chicken 
yard,  which  was  good  evidence  that  he 
was  on  a  trip  of  damage.  Whoever  ran 
upon  a  skunk  near  the  buildings  that 
did  not  quickly  develop  into  a  “nuis¬ 
ance”?  We  understand  that  if  Mr.  Ed¬ 
gerton  had  thrown  away  the  carcass  of 
this  skunk  or  buried  it  there  would  have 
been  no  prosecution.  He  seems  to  have 
been  fined  for  having  the  skin  in  his 
possession.  We  give  this  case  as  it  is 
as  part  of  the  plan  of  showing  New 
York  farmers  just  what  they  are  up 
against  in  the  game  laws. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARM  NEWS. 

The  unseasonable  weather  has  caused 
much  concern  among  the  extensive  fruit 
growers  of  South  Jersey.  These  men  have 
been  examining  their  trees  and  find  that 
many  of  them  are  ready  to  send  forth 
buds.  Should  there  be  a  few  more  sucti 
days  as  during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  is 
probable  that  thousands  of  trees  will  be  in 
bud,  and  with  the  cold  snap  that  is  sure 
to  come,  these  trees  will  be  ruined.  This 
means  a  great  loss  to  this  section,  as 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  orchards  in  the  past  two  years,  besides 
what  was  spent  in  former  years.  ltepp 
Brothers’  great  orchards  have  been  criti¬ 
cally  examined,  and  it  is  feared  many  of 
the"  trees  will  be  lost.  Warren  and  Sus¬ 
sex  counties,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  the  apple  belt  of  New  Jersey, 
failed  in  their  crops  this  year.  Now  and 
then  an  orchard  was  to  be  seen  with  a 
fair  yield,  but  most  of  the  orchards  have 
so  little  fruit  that  it  was  scarcely  worth 
the  gathering.  No  reason  is  given  except 
that  it  was  an  “off  year.”  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  proprietors  of  cider  mills 
have  been  obliged  to  buy  apples  in  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  Dr.  J  T.  Ileadlee,  State 
entomologist,  reports  that  he  has  found 
eggs  of  the  dreaded  Gypsy  moth  on  impor¬ 
tations  of  stock  from  Belgium. 

The  canning  industry  is  of  growing  im¬ 
portance,  to  botli  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  New  Jersey. 
This  industry  had  a  product  of  (>8,989.057 
pounds,  or  more  than  34,000  tons,  l_ast 
year;  employed  4,766  persons;  paid  $457,- 
*933  in  wages;  had  a  capital  of  $837,064 
invested,  and  the  total  selling  value  of  all 
products  was  $2,173,567.  The  output  was 
divided  as  follows:  Fruit  pack,  11,467.368 
pounds;  vegetable  pack,  57,521,689  pounds. 
The  total  number  of  canneries  was  34. 

Thomas  Markland,  a  well-known  farmer 
near  Milford,  Del.,  has  been  experimenting 
upon  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes.  He 
has  ascertained  that  nearly  500  baskets  of 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  grown  from  an 
acre  of  land.  His  best  results  thus  far  have 
been  a  crop  of  478  half-bushel  baskets  of 
prime  sweet  potatoes  and  19  baskets  of 
second-grade  potatoes,  with  no  “culls”  at 
all.  What  Mr.  Markland  can  do  in  Sussex 
Countv,  Del.,  can  be  done  by  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
farmers  to  experiment  upon  the  culture  of 
sweet  potatoes  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Markland.  ,  . 

Much  interest  is  being  shown,  both  in 
agricultural  and  railroad  circles,  over  the 
results  of  the  experiment  which  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
inaugurated  about  two  years  ago  for  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  along 
the  line  of  that  road.  The  bureau  at 
Newton  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
is  meeting  with  the  favor  of  the  farmers 
as  well  as  business  men  interested  in  build¬ 


ing  up  agriculture  in  that  section.  The 
management  of  the  railroad  is  now  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  method  of 
conducting  these  farm  bureaus  is  such 
that  the  farmers  will  get  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  a  most  desirable  character.  Two 
additional  bureaus  will  be  established  in 
the  near  future.  H.  W.  Gilbertson,  who 
is  director  of  this  Sussex  County  farm 
bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Newton,  is 
now  addressing  the  Grangers  of  the  county 
on  the  subjects  of  liming  land  to  produce 
better  fertility,  and  seed  selection. 

The  commissioners  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  have  condemned  the  Thorp 
property  near  Ilaekettstown  for  use  in 
part  as  a  fish  hatchery.  The  land  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  plot  now  owned  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners. 

Poultry  dealers  were  disappointed  in  their 
search  for  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  There 
are  plenty  of  birds  in  North  Jersey,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  warm  weather  they  will  not 
be  suitable  before  Christmas.  One  dealer 
offered  24  cents  a  pound  live  weight,  but 
was  unable  to  get  a  supply. 

The  Freehold  Board  of  Education  has 
added  to  the  high  school  curriculum  a  reg¬ 
ular  four  years’  course  of  study  in  agri¬ 
culture — the  first  to  be  thus  established  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Not  only  will  the 
theory  and  practice  of  good  farming  be 
taught,  but  actual  laboratory  work  in  ex¬ 
perimentation  will  be  given.  A  new  green¬ 
house,  to  co.st  $5,000.  is  to  be  erected  at 
once  in  order  that  the  laboratory  work 
may  go  on  in  the  Winter  under  glass. 

So  far  23  women  have  enrolled  at  the 
Winter  short  courses  at  Rutgers  College. 
For  the  four  courses,  153  students  have  en¬ 
tered,  and  half  of  these  have  taken  up 
the  study  of  farming.  Four  women  have 
entered  in  the  course  for  fruit  growers  and 
gardening,  six  will  study  poultry  husbandry 
and  13  home  economics. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  December 
9,  10  and  11.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
be  the  greatest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  apple  show  will 
equal  in  size  similar  exhibitions  in  the 
greatest  of  apple  States  of  the  Far  West, 
while  the  fruit  shown  will  surpass  in  size 
and  flavor  any  Western  apples.  Cash  prizes 
and  many  special  premiums  have  been  of¬ 
fered  the  competing  apple  growers  of  New 
Jersey.  Farmers’  week  will  be  held  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1912,  to  January  4.  1913,  at  College 
Farm,  New  Brunswick.  The  fortieth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  held  in  Trenton,  January 
7,  8,  9,  10,  1913.  Building  up  a  county 
(union)  is  the  object  of  the  Elizabeth 
Board  of  Trade,  which  is  making  elaborate 
plans  for  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  ex¬ 
positions  ever  held  in  New  Jersey.  The 
big  show  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory,  Elizabeth,  from  February  10 
to  15,  1913.  d.  T.  H. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

International  Live  Stock,  Chicago,  No¬ 
vember  30-December  7. 

Sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  3-4. 

Trenton  1'oultry  and  Pigeon  Association, 
annual  show,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  2-9. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Portland,  Me.,  December  3-6. 

Annual  Apple  Show,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus,  O., 
December  5-6. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  December  9,  10,  11. 

Fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  State  Iloricultural  Society,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Cliampaign-Urbana,  Ill., 
December  10-13. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11-13. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  10-13. 

Eastern  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Ho¬ 
tel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
17. 

North  Dakota  Country  Life  Conference, 
Fargo,  N.  I).,  December  17-20. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Adams  County  Fruit  Growers’  annual 
meeting,  Bendersville,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Farmers’  week,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  December  26,  1912,  to  January  2,  1913. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  January  8-10,  1913. 

Massachusetts'  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January 
10-11,  1913. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January 
14-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst.  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing.  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 


For  Maple  and  Sorghum 

The  experience  of  thousands  proves 

THE  CHAMPION 

the  best  for  quality  of 
syrup,  convenience 
and  durability.  It  will 
save  you  labor,  time 
and  fuel.  Material 
satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  catalog 
stating  number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

CHAMPION  EVAPORA¬ 
TOR  COMPANY 
Hudson  -  -  Ohio 


Before  Buying  Berry  Plants 

get  a  copy  of  Allen’s  Big  1013  Catalog. 
Will  Save  You  Money.  Describes 
ALLEN’S  berries,  small  fruits,  asparar 
gus,  privet,  shrubs.  Standard  varieties, 
any  quantity.  Stock  guaranteed  vigor¬ 
ous  and  true  to  name.  In  business  28 
vears.  Write  TODAY  for  Catalog.  It’s 
FREE.  W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DEYO  POWER  SPRAYER 


i  tit  sionttK 


Please  -juritem 
today ,  to  us  or  J§ 
our  nearest  w 
selling  agent ,  N 
for  FREE  illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
and  particulars. 


is  always  ready,  always  satisfactory,  because  it’s  made  right,  ofjbest  material*,  by  skilled 
mechanics,  underthe  personal  instruction  and  direction  of  Mr.  Deyo. 

You,  as  a  Fruit  Grower,  know  that  the  San  Jose  Scale  is  Worse  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Make  your  plans  early,  therefore,  to  give 
your  orchard  the  proper  care. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  Rochester  Show 

58th  Convention 
of  the  Western 
New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  .'Society — 

Dec.  Il-I3th. 


DEYO-MACEY  ENGINE  CO. 

22  Washington  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Woodhouse,  189-195  Water  St.,  New  York;  Richardson  Mfg.  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Kendall  8  Whitney,  Portland,  Maine ; 

D.  M.  Hough  8  Son,  402  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


Ws  Manufacture  Nothing  But  DEYO  POWER  SPRAYERS  and  DEYO  ENGINES— Engine  Sizes,  I  %  to  1  0  H.  P. 


A  Kedeow&zoe  |ss 

Direct  to  You  Too 


Same  Day  Order  is  Received 

It  is  not  only  the  saving  of  money  that  has  given  usSOO.OCO 
delighted  customers.  It's  the  greater  beauty,  convenience, 
fuel  economy  and  durability  of  every  Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
ltange.  Also  our  prompt  delivery  and  liberal  treatment. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  400  Stoves 
and  30  Days*  Free  Trial 

Don't  cay  the  middleman  $5.00  to  $40.00  extra.  Let  us  save 
you  that  much.  Return  a  Kalamazoo  after  a  year’s  use  if  our 
claims  are  not  true.  What  dealer  will  do  that?  Send  postal 
now  for  Catalog  No.  114,  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Ask  for  Furnace  or  Gas  Stove  Book  too.  If  Interested. 


One  of 
the 


Wormy  apples  are  the  result  of  neglect — you 
oan  have  nearly  all  good  ones  if  you  spray. 

Spray^ 

^InaBiUiUcJ  Pumps 

S  Give  you  good  fruit  in  place  of  bad.  They’re  J 
M  the  orchardists’  standby — durable  and  M 
B  efficient.  Write  now  for  catalog  and  JR 
A  valuable  spraying  calendar.  Rk 

M.  THE  DEMING  COMPANY  M 
200  Depot  Street  Salem,  Ohio  JH 

Ha  Hand  and  Po^.-r  l  .  J,.r  .Id  !  '  AU 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  :  half  a  toil  to  the  acre  has  given  mo 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Brower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  Stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  1>  IS.  MARTIN  CO.,  700  Fenu 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 


BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

'VTOT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality 
which  brings 
most  money.  Made 
in  22  sizes  for  largo 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Bollar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 


PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Fruit  Trees 

that  thrive  and  pay 

In~our  extensive  nurseries  all  the  con 
ditions  of  soil,  climate  and  expert 
care  combine  to  produce  hardy,  disease- 
free  fruit  trees  and  plants  that  thrive 
and  bear  profitable  crops. 

Our  Catalog  explains  how  we  protect 
you  against  nursery  carelessness  and 
subsequent  loss— how  we  give  such  caro 
to  every  detail  of  budding,  grading  and 
packing  that  the  highest  grade  stock  is 
assured.  Wo  have  a  30  years’  record  for 
quality  trees  and  honest  dealing.  Scores 
of  the  largest,  most  successful  growers 
(names  on  request)  buy  otir  trees  year 
after  year.  .Ask  us  to  send  you  our  free 
Catalog.  It’s  unusually  complete,  practical  and  filled 
with  helpful  information  for  fruit  growers. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Valesville,  Conn. 

w 


ANTED— Good,  Clean,  Sweet  Buckwheat. 

ORCHARD  FARM  POULTRY  YARDS,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


APPLE  BARRELS— Car  Lots  or  Less 


KOBT.  GILLIES 


MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Vot'd  June  2,  1903 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  HICH. 


'THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  ttyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Chatham  Mill 


Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

Loaned  free  for  30  days  —  no  money  CDFF  I 
down— freight  prepaid— cash  or  credit.  ■  hb  I 
It  grades,  cleans  and  separates  wheat,  oats,  J  A  A  aj 
corn,  barley,  flax, clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  livnll  ■ 

*  cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats,  smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mix- 
|  ture  from  flax.  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of  buck- 
horn.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt,  chaff  and  noxious  weeds  from  t  imo- 
„  thy.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  ail  the  damaged,  shrunken, 
T  cracked  or  feeble  kernelsfrom  anygrain.  Handles  up  to  80  bushels 
f  per  hour.  Gas  power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
Over  250.000  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  Cannda.  Postal  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  proposition  and  latest  Catalog.  I  will  loan  500 
’’'machines,  “first  come,  first  served."  Write  today  if  you  want 
be  one  of  the  lucky  500.  Ask  for  Booklet  43.  (39) 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Kansas 


Cash 

or  On  Time 


Minneapolis 


1012. 


DRAINAGE  OF  SWAMP. 

The  problem  of  A.  P.  Williams  on 
page  1042  interests  me.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  drain  a 
farm  situated  some  distance  below  a 
large  swamp.  Surface  water  accumu¬ 
lates  in  this  swamp  and  percolates  down 
the  slope  through  a  gravelly  soil  which 
is  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  hard  clay. 
The  most  natural  thing  to  suggest  first 
is  to  drain  the  swamp.  Possibly,  the 
swamp  is  situated  on  a  neighboring 
farm.  Perhaps,  several  farms  are  kept 
wet  by  this  same  basin  of  water.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  interest  all  who 
might  be  benefited,  and  dig  a  good  ditch 
which  would  care  for  this  trouble  at 
its  source?  Thus  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  each  might 
provide  a  drainage  system  far  more 
beneficial  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  efforts  of  any  one  man. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  owners 
of  the  lands  above  the  farm  in  question 
do  not  wish  the  water  removed  from 
the  swamp.  Should  such  be  the  case 
it  is  probable  that  A.  P.  W.  can  protect 
himself  by  laying  an  intercepting  drain 
across  the  upper  side  of  his  farm  as  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  Such  a  drain  should, 
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if  practicable,  be  laid  a  little  way  into 
the  hard  sub-stratum.  This  would  cut 
off  the  seepage  as  it  works  its  way  down 
the  slope.  The  size  of  tile  depends 
entirely  on  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
handled.  If  this  porous  top  soil  is  so 
deep  that  it  becomes  impracticable  to 
dig  a  ditch  down  into  the  hard  sub¬ 
stratum,  several  of  these  intercepting 
drains  may  be  installed  down  the  slope 
at  intervals  of  about  100  feet,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  slope  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  In  this  case  I  would 

suggest  three  inch  tile  if  the  lines  are 
not  too  long  and  sufficient  grade  is 
obtainable.  It  is  often  the  best  plan 
to  run  lines  of  tile  across  the  slope 
rather  than  parallel  to  it  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  water  as’  it  approaches,  while, 
if  the  lines  of  tile  be  laid  directly  down 
tl\e  slope  much  of  the  water  would 
tend  to  work  down  between  the  lines 
and  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Tile  should  not  be  over  one  foot  in 
length  as  the  water  enters  only  through 
the  joints,  thus  the  more  joints  the  more 
efficient  the  drain.  Use  only  hard 
burned  vitrified  (glazing  not  necessary) 
tile.  Soft  tile  are  more  liable  to  injury 
from  freezing  as  they  absorb  considera¬ 
ble  water  which,  if  it  freezes,  will  crack 
the  tile.  A  few  broken  tile  in  a  line 
will  soon  clog  it  up.  The  vitrified  tile 
costs  very  little  or  not  more  than  the 
soft  ones.  In  selecting  tile  be  sure  that 
they  contain  no  lime  pebbles.  They  are 
detrimental  to  the  tile,  as  they  slake  and 
almost  always  cause  the  tile  to  break. 
Lime  pebbles  are  readily  detected,  as 
they  appear  as  white  spots  in  the  tile. 
New  York.  b.  b.  robb. 

THE  STORAGE  OF  CROPS. 

Part  II. 

Profits  in  Storage. — There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  practical 
gardeners  as  to  the  profitableness  of 
storing  crops.  Nearly  all  crops,  after 
being  held  until  all  outside  crops  are 
gone,  can  be  made  to  show  a  profit 
when  rightly  handled.  Much  of  the 
profitableness  of  the  operation  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  condition  of  the  market, 
quality  of  produce  stored,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  same  when  stored  and  methods 
of  storage.  Good  judgment  must  be 
used  in  planning  the  crop  so  that  the 
market  will  not  be  glutted  with  one  kind 
of  produce,  although  many  crops  are 
always  profitable  when  rightly  handled. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  grower 
to  determine  just  which  crops  are  to  be 
in  greatest  demand  during  a  certain  sea¬ 
son,  but  by  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  he  can  tell  to  some  extent  the 
amounts  of  the  various  crops  which  are 
being  planted.  Many  gardeners  pay  no 
particular  attention  to  the  plantings  of 
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the  various  crops  intended  for  storage, 
but  plant  a  certain  acreage  of  one  cer¬ 
tain  crop,  like  cabbage,  year  after  year. 
This  plan  certainly  has  its  advantages. 
The  grower  comes  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  storing  the  particular  crop  which 
he  handles.  He  has  facilities  for  handl¬ 
ing  this  certain  crop  which  he  can  im¬ 
prove  from  year  to  year.  He  also  se¬ 
cures  customers  who  depend  on  him 
year  after  year,  and  in  this  way  he  is 
able  to  establish  a  permanent  outlet  for 
his  produce. 

Selection  of  Crops.— As  to  which 
crops  are  most  profitable  when  stored 
remains  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
the  market,  personal  choice  and  the 
kind  of  soil  one  has  at  his  disposal. 
Some  gardeners  would  say  that  celery 
was  the  most  profitable  crop,  while 
others  would  name  cabbage,  and  thus 
each  gardener  might  select  a  different 
crop  that  for  him  would  prove  more 
profitable  than  any  other  crop.  The 
profitableness  of  any  stored  crop  will 
depend  upon  the  way  the  crop  is  handled 
and  stored,  and  upon  the  ability  of  the 
grower  to  market  the  crop  to  advantage. 
One  man  of  my  acquaintance  stores 
cabbage  so  successfully  that  he  does 
not  attempt  to  sell  a  head  until  after 
the  growers  are  about  sold  out,  and 
then  he  brings  his  crop,  in,  always  a 
superior  article,  and  sells  his  crop  at  a 
very  nice  profit  before  competition  with 
Southern  growers’  stock  becomes  keen. 

Cabbage  requires  a  cool,  fairly  dry 
atmosphere  while  celery  does  very  nicely 
in  a  much  moister  place.  Squash  pre¬ 
fer  a  fairly  warm  dry  place,  while 
onions  do  well  in  a  very  cool  dry  atmos¬ 
phere.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
different  vegetable  may  require  a  slightly 
different  combination  of  these  factors 
from  another,  although  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  no  two  vegetables 
do  well  under  the  same  conditions,  as 
there  are  some  which  undoubtedly  do. 

Fruits  or  roots  bruised  in  handling 
are  more  susceptible  to  disease  or  de¬ 
cay  than  thoroughly  sound  ones.  There¬ 
fore  careful  handling  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  all  unnecessary  roughness  in 
handling  avoided.  Most  vegetables  to 
be  stored  should  be  mature,  and  should 
be  left  standing  as  long  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that 
a  crop  stored  too  early  may  be  lost,  due 
to  heating.  Green  or  unripe  fruit  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  keep  well  as  a  rule. 
However,  there  are  special  cases  where 
an  advantage  is  gained  by  storing  the 
crop  while  yet  in  an  unripe  state.  As 
an  example  of  this,  tomatoes  are  placed 
in  storage  while  green  and  ripen  up 
during  the  period  of  storage.  Also 
much  of  the  celery  stored  or  pitted  is 
most  thoroughly  matured  when  placed 
in  the  pit  but  bleaches  while  there  and 
comes  out  ready  for  the  market. 

Michigan.  j.  vernon  siieap. 

Complication  of  the  Lime  Question. 

This  lime  proposition  may  seem  sim¬ 
ple  at  first  thought.  We  know  that  lime 
cures  a  sour  soil  and  permits  Alfalfa 
or  clover  or  Timothy  to  grow  where 
they  would,  not  grow  before  liming 
When  we  get  these  crops  started  we 
may  do  about  anything  we  like  with  the 
soil.  When  we  come  to  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  of  lime  upon  separate  crops  we 
strike  complications.  For  example  lime 
benefits  rhubarb,  but  is  a  detriment  to 
cranberries,  yet  both  are  very  sour 
crops.  We  have  found  that  lime  is 
injurious  to  strawberries,  yet  it  helps 
bush  fruits.  Rye  and  corn  do  not  res¬ 
pond  particularly  to  lime — in  fact  they 
will  do  quite  well  on  an  acid  soil,  and 
that  is  why  rye  has  proved  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  cover  crop  in  many  localities 
where  lime  is  not  much  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  sorghum  responds  to  lime 
and  will  fail  on  a  sour  soil.  Common  field 
beans  will  not  grow  well  on  an  acid 
soil,  while  Lima  beans  will  flourish  on 
it.  Wheat  and  barley  respond  to  lime, 
while  oats  do  not  particularly  care  for 
it.  We  have  seeded  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  together  on  acid  soil,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  the  Timothy  had 
practically  disappeared  while,  with  lime 
used  freely,  the  reverse  was  true — the 
Red-top  being  absent.  The  crop  which 
responds  most  quickly  to  lime  is  table 
beets.  This  is  so  marked  that  the  beet 
is  planted  to  test  the  soil.  When  it 
does  not  grow  freely  and  the  tops  turn 
red  we  may  be  sure  that  lime  is  needed. 
Lime  increases  the  size  of  potatoes,  but 
also  causes  such  a  growth  of  the  scab 
germ  that  it  should  not  be  used  on  the 
potato  crop.  These  different  effects  of 
lime  ought  to  be  considered  in  using  it 
on  the  different  crops.  The  safest  plan 
is  to  use  it  in  starting  clover  or  Alfalfa 
or  in  seeding  to  Timothy.  If  not  to  be 
used  then  we  should  certainly  select  a 
crop  which  responds  to  it  and  not  one 
unsuited. 
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Oakland 


"IRE  CAR  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE" 


Model  42— $1600 

5  passengers;  116-inch  wheelbase;  34x’ 
4-inch  wheels;  4  cylinder  motor,  4l/sx43Ai 
Deaco  lighting  and  ignition  system;  self- 
starter ;  fully  equipped. 

Greyhound  6-60,  five  or  seven  passenger  Touring  Car,  $2400 


Many,  Many  Tests 

THE  word  "test”  is  used  more  times  at  the 
Oakland  factory  than  any  other  one  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary.  It’s  "test”  this  and 
test”  that.  Every  unit,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  thoroughly  tested  ;  not  only  that,  but 
before  the  test,  a  careful  inspection  is  made  as 
to  measurements. 

The  motor,  the  heart  of  the  car,  undergoes  many 
tests— on  the  block,  in  the  chassis,  on  the  road 
and  then  a  final  test,  for  a  sort  of  good  measure. 
Each  motor  must  be  right— must  show  the  rated 
power,  or  it  is  not  used,  but  is  sent  back  for  re¬ 
building  What  is  true  of  the  motor  is  likewise 
true  of  the  transmission,  clutch  and  other  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  each  is  rigidly  tested. 

These  precautionary  measures  bring  the  Oakland 
car  up  to  a  high  standard  of  construction,  and  it 
is  by  these  methods  that  the  name  has  been 
brought  to  the  fore. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  lie  Oakland  Bivd.  Pontiac, Mich. 
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Cozy  Winter  Warmth 

Choose  either  of  nrrtiVc  •  ■ 


Choose  either  of  these  arctics  :  “Illinois’'  (one  buckle)  or  “Dred- 
not  (four  buckle).  Look  for  the  “Cross”  on  the  bottom  and  so 
protect  both  pocket-book  and  f  eet.Buy  quality.  You’ll  get  it  in 


“Ulinou”  Arctic  ~  ■  — *  >™r 

t> ,  .  ; - -  brand.  Both  are  fleece-lined.  Outside  of  eashmer 

Rel!Lforced’  stayed  and  strengthened  at  heel— (Aye!  there’s  the  rub)  and  toe  Thin 
inot^nUJrf  varnl  comfortable  your  toes  will  be.  Ask  your  dealer— look  for  the  “Cross”  on 
m  If  he  haSn  t  them>  wnte  us  his  name— and  ask  for  free  booklet  No.  27 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO,.  Beacon  Falk,  Conn.  New  York  Chicago  Boston 


TMr  IS  THE  ONLY 

PERFECT  LIGHT  FOR  RRm£ 

It  furnishes  clear,  brilliant  light,  dependable  on  the  minute, 
that  is  free  from  smoke,  smell,  and  dirt,  and  that  eliminates  the 
danger  of  fire.  This  light  is  practical  for  even  the  most  remotely  sit* 
uated  farm  by  the  Individual  Electric  Lighting  Plant  using  tha 

“Cblorlbe  accumulator” 

The  use  of  this  storage  battery  places  your  light  on  the  same 
convenient,  dependable  basis  as  though  it  was  furnished  by  an  Elec¬ 
tric  Lighting  fetation.  Merely  fill  the  CblOtlOe  jHCCUmUlatOt 
with  electricity  by  running  an  engine  and  dynamo  for  a  few  hours 
daily  at  any  convenient  time,  and  it  stores  up  enough  electricity  to 
furnish  light  throughout  the  following  night  or  longer.  By  its  use 
you  eliminate  the  necessity  of  starting  the  engine 
*s  n®ede(L  the  danger  of  break  down,  etc.  The 
UDlOttOe  rlccumulatoc  renders  your  light  available  at  the  toucl* 
Of  a  switch. 

Individual  Lighting  Plants  are  inexpensive,  simple  to  operate; 
absolutely  reliable,  take  up  little  room,  and  are  easily  installed.  Ouk 
book  Information  on  Electric  Lighting  ”  gives  full  details 

Write  for  it  now. 

The  Electric  StorageBattery  Co* 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1»12 

New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Denver,  Detroit. 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago. 
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“I  made 
big  interest 

on  $150,000 

this  year” 

That  is  the  reply  which  Mr.  L. 
Casalagno,  of  Oakdale,  California  (in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley),  made  to  the 
query:  “What  is  your  120-acre  fruit 
ranch  worth  to-day? 

Think  of  it!  If  his  net  profit  was 
only  six  per  cent,  it  would  mean  $75 
an  acre,  and  six  per  cent  is  not  big 
interest  in  California. 

Couldn’t  you,  with  your  native  in¬ 
telligence,  industry  and  ambition,  do 
better  than  you  are  doing  to-day,  if 
you  were  located  in  a  country  where 
a  man  can  make  big  interest  on  an 
average  investment  figured  at  $1,250  an 
acre,  and  the  land  costs  but  one-tenth 
of  that? 

If  you  own  your  own  place,  can  you 
earn  big  interest  on  the  present  value 
of  your  farm? 

If  you  are  renting,  are  you  getting 
ahead  ? 

How  long  will  it  take  you  to  buy  a 
farm  of  your  own? 

Can  you  see  your  way  clear  to  a 
position  of  independence? 

Think  about  this. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  family. 

Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  at  least  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
California? 

I,  as  General  Colonization  Agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  tell  you  that 
the  chances  to  succeed  are  greater  in 
California  than  they  are  in  any  place 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

You  can  buy  desirable  farms,  with 
water,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for 
from  $125  to  $150  an  acre,  and  these 
farms,  properly  cultivated  and  planted, 
will  return  to  you  as  much  as  Mr.  Cas¬ 
alagno  received  from  his  land. 

Even  if  your  net  returns  were  no 
greater  in  California  than  they  are 
to-day,  wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while 
moving  there  just  to  live  where  there 
is  no  winter  —  where  mere  existence  is 
a  delight? 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell. 
Its  interests  are  tied  up  with  your 
interests,  and  unless  you  succeed, 
the  railroad  will  be  better  off  if  you 
stay  where  you  are. 

We  know  you  will  prosper. 

You  can  go  and  see  for  yourself  at 
small  expense. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month  the  Santa  Fe  sells  home- 
seekers’  excursion  tickets  from  Chicago 
to  California,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest.  Before  you  go,  write  for 
our  two  books,  “  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  ”  and  “  What  California 
Means  for  You.” 

C.  L.  Seagraves 

General  Colonization  Agent  A.T.  &S.F.Ry. 

2463  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer’s  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wu.  . 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept,  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ICEHOUSE  BUILDING. 

In  reply  to  inquiry  on  page  1157  about 
a  small  icehouse,  will  give  you  our  experi¬ 
ence.  As  we  furnish  milk  for  the  New 
York  market  we  thought  it  best  one  year 
ago  to  build  an  icehouse.  We  made  it  10 
by  12  feet,  using  two  by  four  hemlock 
for  frame,  siding  inside  and  out  with  rough 
boards  and  filling  the  four-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  with  sawdust.  We  raised  the  sills 
three  inches  from  ground  and  dug  a  little 
ditch  around  to  carry  the  surface  water  off. 
The  posts  were  six  feet  and  a  peak  roof 
covered  with  paper  roofing.  We  put  eight 
inches  of  sawdust  on  the  ground  for  a 
floor  and  put  in  13  tons  of  ice,  using  about 
eight  inches  of  sawdust  all  around  out¬ 
side.  We  still  have  about  one  ton  of  good 
ice  left,  so  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  an 
icehouse  of  this  size.  puklex  mintorn. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  G.  laments  that  he  can  go  only 
18  inches  below  the  surface.  That  is  18 
inches  too  much ;  keep  the  icehouse  above 
ground  by  all  means.  As  to  size  of  the 

house  that  J.  M.  G.  and  E.  S.  wish  to 

build,  I  may  say  that  a  50-ton  house  will 
not  be  a  very  large  affair,  but  will  keep 
ice  with  very  little  waste  if  built  so  the 

air  can  work  about  the  ice  and  keep  it 

dry.  I  would  advise  a  75  or  100  ton 
house,  as  the  cost  is  very  little  more,  and 
as  the  business  grows  so  will  the  amount 
of  ice  used.  I  find  that  a  house  built  as 
follows  serves  best :  Concrete  foundation 
18  inches  high,  ventilation  on  the  four 
sides,  strong  floor  timbers  laid  close  to¬ 
gether,  outside  of  house  built  to  suit 
owner,  with  good  ventilation  in  roof ;  say 
outside  of  building  to  be  shingled,  sides 
and  all.  For  the  inside,  start  an  entirely 
separate  building  inside  the  one  you  have 
finished,  leaving  a  four-inch  space  for  the 
air  to  carry  off  the  moisture  and  keep  the 
body  of  ice  cool.  Do  not  fill  this  air  space 
with  sawdust  or  you  will  spoil  the  whole 
job.  Use  salt  hay  to  cover  the  ice  in  the 
house.  When  the  warm  days  come  along 
in  Spring  keep  doors  closed.  Chink  every 
crack  with  broken  ice  when  filling  the 
house.  I  find  I  have  no  trouble  keeping 
ice  the  above  way.  c.  w.  t. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

I  have  an  icehouse  in  use,  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  which  are :  Outside,  12  feet  four 
inches  square ;  inside,  11  feet  four  inches 
square ;  nine  feet  six  inches  high  to  plate, 
with  a  four-foot  pitch  gable  roof.  The 
outside  is  boarded  with  novelty  siding,  the 
inside  with  any  lumber  one  has  on  hand. 
An  air  space  of  four  inches  between  the 
walls  is  caused  by  nailing  inside  and  out¬ 
side  boarding  onto  two  by  four  studding. 
Under  the  eaves  I  leave  an  air  space  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  and  also  cut  a 
window  in  each  gable  24  by  16  inches, 
thereby  giving  the  air  a  good  chance  to 
circulate  over  the  top  of  ice.  This  house 
was  built  on  the  ground,  no  foundation 
being  dug,  and  no  excavating  to  pack  ice 
below  the  sills.  After  house  is  built,  great 
care  must  he  taken  to  see  that  it  is  banked 
around  the  bottom  so  that  no  air  can  work 
its  way  in.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
when  packing  the  ice.  Lay  ice  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  of  four  to  six  inches  from 
the  wall,  then  fill  it  up  with  sawdust,  but 
be  sure  to  tamp  it  down  good  and  tight, 
so  as  to  exclude  any  air  holes  there  inay 
be.  When  you  have  that  done,  get  some 
snow,  throw  it  on  top  of  layer  and  sweep 
it  in  the  crevices  when  the  ice  does  not 
fit  well.  Continue  each  layer  the  same 
till  the  last,  and  on  that  put  about  12 
inches  of  sawdust.  You  can  now  let  your 
ice  alone  till  the  days  get  warmer.  When 
they  do,  as  an  extra  precaution  go  in  and 
tamp  down  the  sawdust  around  the  edges 
now  and  then.  Last  Winter  I  packed  480 
cakes  and  I  used  it  from  the  1st  of  April 
till  September  10,  and  must  say  it  kept 
remarkably  well,  considering  small  size 
of  house.  '  My  neighbors  told  me  the  same 
thing  as  they  did  to  E.  S.  P.  S. 

Westport,  N.  Y.  ’ 

My  father’s  icehouse  near  here  was 
simply  a  lean-to  shed  at  the  north  end  of 
the  barn.  It  was  eight  by  10  feet  on  the 
ground,  with  single  hoard  sides  up  to  the 
plate,  and  open  both  ends  above.  The 
roof  was  battened  boax-ds,  and  extended  a 
few  inches  beyond  the  east  end  to  keep 
out  sunshine.  The  floor  was  loose  boards 
on  four  by  four  joists  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  four  inches  of  sawdust,  on 
which  the  ice  was  packed  about  eight 
inches  from  the  outside  walls  and  six 
Inches  from  the  barn  side,  five  to  six  feet 
deeo.  After  the  ice  was  packed,  if  the 
weather  was  freezing  cold,  several  pails  of 
water  were  thrown  over  the  ice,  so  it  was 
a  solid  mass,  when  the  sides  were  packed 
with  sawdust  and  about  a  foot  put  on 
top.  From  this  shed  we  usually  had  to 
dig  out  old  ice  when  it  was  refilled  each 
Winter.  A  change  was  made  to  a  “better 
protected”  location,  and  -the  ice  didn’t  last 
until  August,  on  account  of  poor  ventila¬ 
tion  overhead.  The  principle  seems  to  be 
to  have  perfect  drainage,  a  dead  air  space 
between  the  floor  and  the  earth,  and  plenty 
of  ventilation  overhead. 

A  very  expensive  icehouse,  dug  from  a 
side  hill,  was  filled  in  March  with  pond 
ice  25  inches  thick,  some  30  tons  of  it, 
on  a  dirt  floor,,  and  it  had  all  melted  by 
August  1,  although  well  protected  at  the 
sides  and  top  with  sawdust.  The  above 
simple  construction  may  not  be  sufficient 
further  south,  but  the  principle  must  be 
the  same,  so  I  would  not  put  in  concrete 
floor,  nor  go  much  below  ground  for  the 
bottom,  unless  it  could  have  air  space  all 
around  and  under  the  rce  packing,  and  J. 
M.  G.’s  “close  proximity”  to  a  water  ditch 
is  quite  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  An 
icehouse  in  Florida,  of  one  carload  ca¬ 
pacity,  costing  .$800  before  lumber  went 
up,  with  one  packed  and  one  open  dead- 
air  space  all  around,  closely  ceiled,  and 
well  shaded  from  the  sun.  melted  10  tons 
in  about  two  weeks  (and  was  never  re¬ 
filled)  for  lack  of  ventilation  and  drain- 
age,  and  shows  the  importance  of  these  two 
items  in  a  hot  country.  C.  B.  G. 

Vermont. 


An  Engine  Your  Wife 
Can  Use 


TV/TUCH  of  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  falls  on 
■1YJ.  your  wife  and  children.  You  can  and 
should  change  this  by  ordering  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse 

Jack  Junior  Engine 


It  will  do  the  washing,  cream  separating, 
churning,  pump  water — or  better  still,  oper¬ 
ate  a. water  system — and  do  it  on  a  pint  of 
gasoline  an  hour.  You  will  find  it  a  money, 
time  and  labor  saver  for  your  work.  too. 

1  Use  it  to  grind  feed,  grind  tools,  shell  corn, 
chop  hay  or  fodder,  spray. 

The  Jack  Junior  is  a  simple,  1  H.  Pi,  four 
cycle  engine  that  you  can  always  depend 
upon  to  do  exactly  what  we  say  it  will. 

Catalog  No.  FA  598  illustrates  a  practical 
farm  engine  equipment  and  describes  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Farm  Engines,  Water  Systems, 
Electric  Light  Outfits,  Saw  Frames,  Grind¬ 
ers,  Shellers,  Supplies,  etc.  Write  for  copy. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co, 


Chicago  New  York 


Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Oil  Traeiors,  PumBS,  Wafer 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Grinders. 


WRITE  FOR  OUB  PRICE  LIST 


RAW  FURS 

If  you  want  the  Highest  Prices,  Liberal 
Grading  and  Prompt  lteturns,  write 
now  for  Market  Report  and  Price  List. 

B.  J.  Maiback 

130  W.  25th  St.  New  York 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOV  YOVR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 

Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  how  much  you 
want  tor  same  anti  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  furs, 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags;  also  “  The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Write  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

277  Seventh  Avenue,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Fur  shippers 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  trustworthy  price  list 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  houses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience,  with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  he  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  yon. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hiohtstown,  N.  J. 


SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  ns  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  only. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridoe  Montoomery,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

GINSENG  AND  GOLDEN  SEAL 
WM.  J.  BOEIINER  <fe  CO. 
159-103  W.  3 5 tli  St.,  New  York 
EX POUTERS 


Webuy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk 

rat  and  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
‘‘A  square  deal”  to  everyone. 
Price-list  free. 

M.  J.  Jewett  «fe  Sons,  Redwood,  N.  Y„  Dept-  29 


Raw  Furs 

Best  Prices 


Webuy 
FURS  all 
over  the 
world  and 
make  them 
up  in  our 
own  work¬ 
shops  for 

our  immense  trade  in  New  York,  Paris 
and  London.  WE  WANT  MORE 
SHIPPERS  and  pay  HIGHEST 
PRICES.  For  nearly  200  years  our  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  growing  steadily  on  fair 
dealing.  SEND  at  once  for  Price  List 
and  Shipping  Tags. 


'UTievi/lo/i  Freres 

rOUNOED  1723 


Address  Dept.  Z,  19  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


ATTEWTIOW 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Fur  Lined  Overcoats  ;  lined  throughout  with  Australian 
Mink;  large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30 
each.  These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  gar¬ 
ments  not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Several  Ladies’ 
Fui*s ;  beautiful  Scarf,  large  stylish  Muff,  $15  set.  Also 
few  large  size  Pur  Robes,  plinth  lined, each.  All  guaranteed 
new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examination  before 
paying  for  them.  Kendt  only  express  charges.  Write  or  call. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  St.,  New  York. 


Pn  h«  Highest  Cash 
^  m  ^  PRICES  PAID 

FOR  SKUNK,  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  ETC. 
We  Guarantee  Full  Satisfaction  or  return 
iurs  free  of  charge.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Market 
Reports. 

J.  HENRY  STICHT  &  CO. 

46  W.  29th  Street,  New  York. 

Positively  the  best-firm  to  sell  raw  furs.  IVe  pay  all 
express  charges  and  charge  no  commission.  .  • 


Raw 


WE  TAN 

Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horso  and  Cattlo  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves, etc.,  from  skins  sent 
ns  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 
THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  East  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Esta  lished  1894 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Write  in  Now  for  our  Market 
Quotations.  We  will  send 
you  our  Trappers’  Guide  Free. 

AMERICAN  RAW  FUR  CO. 

130  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

ca  n  get  for  you  i-  fu  is  1 1  w  ill 
pay  you  to  get  my  price  lists, 
and  ways  of  doing  business 
befoio  you  sell.  Write  to¬ 
day  without  fail  to 

0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  Q  East  Liberty,  0. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
We  tan  and  finish  thorn  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
niustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  frolghf 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horso 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A.  SUSKIND  &  CO.,  RAW  FURS 


Formerly  SUSKIND  &  LEVY.  159  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 
WHITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIS  T-I T  PAYS  T  O  HAVE  O  NT  K 


mamn  Repeating  Shotgun 


Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from  your  eyes ; 
help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear-resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hang  fires  harmless. 
All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  hard  hitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take 
down  and  clean.  ,  Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  "A”  12  gauge ;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  gun. 

Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136  77Zar/f/I  firear/ns  G). 

page  catalog  describing  the  full  ffZczr/ibt  line.  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


1912. 
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FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Purifying  a  Cistern. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  a  pyrifier  can  be 
put  into  a  cistern  to  preserve  the  water 
in  a  pure  state?  My  cistern  water  has 
always  been  clear  and  without  any  odor 
until  I  had  it  pumped  out  and  cleaned  last 
year,  and  ever  since  then  the  water  has 
had  a  disagreeable  odor  and  is  yellow.  I 
think  by  cleaning  I  may  have  removed  a 
purifier  placed  in  it  by  the  former  owner. 
IIow  can  I  restore  it  to  is  former  purity 
and  cleanliness?  m.  t.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  purifier  which  may  be  placed 
in  a  cistern  to  remove  the  odor  and  re¬ 
store  the  water  to  its  former  clear  condi¬ 
tion.  The  impurity  of  the  water  may  be 
caused  by  any  one  of  a  multitude  of  things. 
The  soil  through  which  the  water  passes 
may  have  been  changed  by  your  having 
built  new  outbuildings  or  having  moved  old 
ones.  Or  the  run-way  for  the  animals  may 
have  been  changed  to  a  new  location,  and 
thus  the  soil  through  which  the  water 
flows  made  impure.  The  water  as  it  flows 
along  catches  all  the  impurities  of  the 
soil.  The  fact  that  the  water  is  discolored, 
however,  seems  to  point  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  well.  It  may  be  that  when  the  well 
was  cleaned  all  the  sand  bottom  was  re¬ 
moved.  If  this  is  so,  either  the  well  or 
cistern  must  be  dug  deeper  until  another 
sand  stratum  is  found,  or  the  cistern  must 
have  a  new  sand  bottom  put  In. 

E.  p.  c. 


Concrete  Ice  Box 

I  have  a  place  on  the  north,  side  of  my 
milk-room  where  I  would  like  to  place  an 
ice-box  built  like  a  meat-box,  only  I  would 
like  to  build  of  concrete.  One  side  and 
end  will  be  under  ground,  one  side  next  to 
milk-room  and  one  end  open  to  the  weather. 
A  friend  of  mine,  also  in  the  milk  business, 
has  been  writing  and  talking  with  several 
meat  box  manufacturers  who  claim  that  a 
concrete  box  would  be  damp,  and  anything 
kept  in  it  would  be  slimy  after  a  while, 
while  their  boxes  would  be  dry  and  keep 
Ice  longer.  I  do  not  want  to  build  unless 
it  is  going  to  be  practical.  What  advice 
can  you  give?  .  c.  F.  j. 

Connecticut. 

A  concrete  Icebox  built  as  you  suggest 
would  be  perfectly  practicable  if  put  up 
by  experienced  workmen  in  a  first-class 
manner.  I  would  advise  a  rich,  close  mix¬ 
ture  and  double  walls,  with  about  six 
inches  absolutely  dead  air  space.  Unless 
it  can  be  erected  in  this  manner  I  would 
not  advise  it.  If  these  directions  are  fol¬ 
lowed  it  will  be  expensive,  of  course. 

it.  p.  c. 


Area  of  Furnace  Pipes. 

1.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  the  area 
of  the  intake  pipe  of  a  hot-air  furnace  must 
be  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  the  outlet 
pipes?  It  is  not  so  in  my  furnace,  and  it 
doesn’t  work  well,  as  I  can  heat  only  two 
or  three  rooms  regardless  of  the  wind  or 
the  amount  of  coal  I  burn.  A  friend  sug¬ 
gests  that  unless  the  area  of  the  intake 
pipe  (area  of  cross  section)  equals  the 
combined  areas  of  thd  outlet  pipes,  the  air 
cannot  enter  fast  enough  to  keep  the  out¬ 
let  pipes  all  working.  2.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  much  one  can  afford  to  pay  for  coal 
when  one  can  buy  dry  hard  wood  for  $5 
per  cord?  H.  s.  h. 

Maine. 

1.  The  intake  of  a  hot-air  furnace  does 
not  need  to  be  equal  in  cross-section  to  the 
combined  areas  of  the  outlet  pipes.  That 
is,  the  area  of  the  cold  air  pipe  need  not 
be  as  great  as  the  total  area  of  all  the  hot¬ 
air  pipes.  This  is  because  the  total  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  many  small  pipes  is  much 
greater  than  the  friction  of  the  one  large 
cold  air  pipe,  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
area,  one  large  pipe  will  supply  much  more 
air  than  a  lot  of  small  pipes  whose  total 
area  ‘equals  the  large  pipe.  A  hot-air  fi*- 
nace  is  very  often  poorly  installed  and 
will  give  constant  trouble.  Many  times 
the  pipe  from  furnace  to  one  room  is  much 
shorter  than  from  the  furnace  to  another 
room,  so  that  the  first  “robs”  the  second. 
That  is,  the  nearer  room  is  heated  while 
the  other  is  not.  The  hot-air  pipes  should 
all  be  of  about  the  same  length.  If  it  is 
hard  to  heat  some  particular  room,  it  is 
possible  many  times  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  creating  a  draft  by  opening  the 
fireplace  in  the  room,  for  example,  or  by 
opening  a  window  in  the  room  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  from  the  hot-air  register.  This 
may  be  made  more  effective  by  closing  up 
all  the  other  registers  until  the  draft  is 
established  in  this  one  room.  Then  open 
the  other  registers. 

2.  The  relative  values  of  coal  and  wood 
at  certain  prices  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  investigation  and  discussion,  and  no¬ 
body  can  say  much  about  it  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty.  There  are  many,  many  factors  en¬ 
tering  into  the  calculation.  For  a  man 
somewhat  familiar  with  a  furnace  and 
using  a  furnace  built  for  coal,  provided  the 
coal  is  good,  clean  anthracite,  I  should  say 
that  the  hard  coal  at  $8  or  $9  a  ton 
would  be  much  cheaper  than  hard  wood  at 
$5  a  cord,  in  a  hot-air  furnace.  The  cal¬ 
orific  power  of  coal,  that  is,  its  heating 
value  per  ton  is  about  14,000  heat  units 
for  good  hard  coal,  while  for  good  hard 
wood  such  as  hickory  and  White  oak,  the 
calorific  value  of  a  cord  is  about  the  same 
as  for  a  ton  of  coal,  because  a  cord  of  such 
wood  weighs  two  tons  and  over  and  the 
calorific  value  of  most  woods  is  about  half 
as  much  as  for  coal,  per  pound.  Spruce, 
pine,  maple,  etc.,  are  lighter,  weighing  from 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  cord,  and 
their  heating  value  is  that  much  less. 

e.  p.  c. 


THE  RURAh  NEW-YORKER 


THE  WORK  OF  JERSEY  “SPORTS." 


“Miss  Helen  McCracken,  the  14-year-old 
daughter  of  James  McCracken,  proprietor 
of  the  McCracken  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  cow  b'arn  on 
her  father’s  farm  at  Middlebush  yester¬ 
day  morning,  when  she  was  suddenly 
struck  with  several  grains  of  shot,  fired 
by  some  gunner  close  by,  but  because  of 
the  position  in  which  she  was  standing  the 
shot  just  grazed  her  face,  enough  to  tear 
the  skin. 

“There  were  several  gunners  about  at 
the  time,  but  the  McCrackens  could  not 
find  out  who  had  fired  the  shot.  Within 
the  past  week  many  farmers  have  com¬ 
plained  of  gunners  taking  too  much  liberty 
in  tramping  over  their  farms  and  coming 
up  about  their  barns  and  shooting  every 
which  way  without  taking  any  precau¬ 
tion. 


“Mrs.  William  Latham,  whose  husband 
is  one  of  the  veteran  letter  carriers  of  the 
New  Brunswick  post  office,  was  shot  in  the 
back  about  4 :30  yesterday  afternoon  near 
her  home  at  Lindenau,  by  an  Italian,  who 
was  practicing  at  a  mark  with  a  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle.  Mrs.  Latham  received  a  bad 
flesh  wound,  which,  while  not  fatal  in  it¬ 
self,  might  lead  to  serious  conditions,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  portion  of  the  clothing  was 
carried  into  the  flesh. 

“It  is  only  about  two  weeke  ago  that 
Mrs.  Theodore  V.  Seaman,  whose  husband 
is  employed  at  Buttler’s  sash  and  blind 
factory  in  this  city,  and  who  lives  at  Lin¬ 
denau,  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  accident.  Mrs.  Seaman  was 
strolling  through  the  woods  near  her  home 
when  a  foreigner,  who  was  shooting  at  a 
target,  discharged  his  revolver,  the  bullet 
passing  so  closely  above  Mrs.  Seaman’s 
head  that  a  portion  of  her  hair  was  cut 
through.  A  fraction  of  an  inch  lower  and 
the  bullet  must  have  caused  instant  death. 
Mrs.  Seaman  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  occurrence.” 

1  notice  rou  are  after  the  gunners.  You 
can’t  get  after  them  hard  enough.  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  has  had  more  trouble  with 
them  than  I  have.  As  you  say  on  page 
1142,  nothing  could  be  finer  in  theory  than 
the  law  which  says  you  can  arrest  the 
sport  and  drag  him  to  the  lock-up.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  would  allow  you  to  tie  a  string 
to  his  wrist  and  be  led  away.  One  year 
ago  I  started  suit  against  five  men.  At 
the  first  trial  the  jury  gave  the  verdict  in 
my  favor,  and  two  of  them  paid  their  fines. 
The  other  three  were  not  satisfied  and  at 
the  second  trial  the  jury  again,  without 
leaving  their  seats,  gave  me  the  verdict. 
They  appealed  and  the  case  has  been  de¬ 
layed  from  time  to  time.  Their  only  de¬ 
fense  was  that  they  did  not  know  whose 
land  they  were  on,  also  that  they  saw  no 
notices  posted — notwithstanding  they  were 
warned  off  three  times  and  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  notices.  It  Is  merely  a  case 
of  delay  by  lawyers.  I  will  let  you  know 
how  the  case  ends.  c  a  j 

Bradwell,  N.  J. 


More  power  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  war 
fare  on  “sports.”  Remembering  the  power 
ful  help  it  gave  to  parcels  post,  we  fee 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  find  some  way  t< 
protect  the  farmer  from  loafer  hunters, 
suggest  a  way  to  give  them  one  black  eye 
That  is,  to  make  persistent  warfare  agains 
Sunday  hunters.  Elect  a  game  constabh 
who  will  get  every  Sunday  hunter.  Yoi 
Ere  light  about  individual  effort  beint 
fruitless  to  afford  help ;  we  must  have 
united  action.  Three  years  ago  I  had  20( 
legal  signs  prepared.  I  gave  them  to  th< 
tanners  in  our  town;  about  cna  in  three 
actually  posted  them.  I  somet’mes  thinl 
that  we  farmers  deserve  all  we  get  fron 
loafer  hunters.’  If  a  community  won’t  pro 
tect  its  property,  who  is  at'  fault?  A1 
hunters  are  not  loafers ;  as  fine  gentlemei 
as  we  know  like  to  go  afield.  They  woul< 
gladly  pay  one  dollar  per  bird,  r'heasant  oi 
quail,  to  the  farmer  for  the  privilege  o: 
shooting  on  his  farm.  I  like  the  Alabanu 
game  laws  as  quoted  by  a  writer  in  Thi 
R.  N.-Y.  0> 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  going  to  tr; 
to  help  us  to  protect  ourselves  against  tli 
sports  and  pot  hunters,  for  we  certainl 
need  it.  I  personally  know  of  where  the; 
shot  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  have  carrie< 
away  my  produce  time  after  time,  am 
certainly  I  think  it  is  time  we  had  law 
that  would  protect  our  property  and  rights 

►stony  Ford,  N.  Y.  j.  A.  v. 

You  ask  readers  to  give  their  experienci 
with  hunters.  A  neighbor  of  ours  ha< 
his  driving  horse  shot  in  the  breast  an< 
severely  wounded.  The  horse  was  out  ii 
pasture  when  shot,  but  came  running  t< 
the  house.  The  owner  of  the  horse  am 
a  friend  started  to  hunt  the  “hunters,”  bu 
they  made  good  their  escape.  The  farmer 
around  here  have  organized,  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  association  post  their  land  I 
has  been  pretty  effective,  but,  of  course 
does  not  stop  hunting  altogether. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  A.  a.  l. 

A  Productive  Half  Acre.— On  half  ai 
acre  in  bashful  old  Vermont,  one-half  acn 
of  red  loam  meadow,  I  put  30  tons  goo< 
cow  and  horse  manure,  plowed  it  under 
dragged  and  planted  May  15,  1912,  culti 
vated  and  hoed  twice.  Result,  30  bushel! 
potatoes,  20  bushels  eight-rowed  flint  corn 
20  bushels  pop  and  sweet  corn,  two  tons  o 
good  early-cut  stover,  four  tons  good  pump 
kins,  five  bushels  shelled  beans,  150  cab 
bage,  o0  cauliflower,  10  bushels  ripe  toma 
toes,  20  bushels  turnips,  10  bushels  ripe 
cucumbers,  10  bushels  carrots,  20  bushels 
beets,  five  bushels  onions,  lettuce,  peppei 
grass,  string  beans,  etc.  ;  four  in  family 
in  fact,  over  .$100  worth  of  produce  fron 
one-haif  acre  of  fair  Vermont  land.  Cosi 
of  cultivating,  $15.  I  used  no  commercia 
fertilizer  on  any  crops.  a.  l.  b. 

So.  Dorset,  Vt. 


The  new  1913  Mitchell  is  beyond 
all  question  the  best  automo¬ 
bile  for  you  to  buy! 

YOU  know  pretty  well  what  you 
want,  and  we  have  learned  by  78 
years’  experience  that  you  want 
the  best  vehicles  that  money  will  buy, 
without  wasting  a  dollar  of  the  money. 
That’s  a  Mitchell  car  for  you. 

The  1913  Mitchell  is  the  wonder  of  the  year  ; 
a  marvelous  combination  of  the  handsomely 
finished  city  cars,  the  swift  and  powerful  cars  for 
tourists,  and  as  easy  to  manage  as  the  simplest 
electric.  (Prices  $1500,  $1850,  $2500 — worth 
double  !) 

Electric  lights  and  electric  self-starter ! 

These  are  great  advantages,  the  electric  lights 
are  tremendously  powerful  ;  show  up  every  bad 
spot  in  the  road  for  five  hundred  feet  ahead. 
Battery  kept  charged  by  generator.  The  electric 
self-starter  saves  all  the  labor  and  annoyance  of 
cranking  the  engine,  and  adds  greatly  to  your 
comfort  and  safety,  keeps  you  out  of  the  cold, 
wet,  and  mud,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the 
women  and  boys  to  start  the  motor  and  drive 
the  car. 

All  Mitchells,  like  most  of  the  very  high- 
priced  cars  for  1913,  have  the  new  long 
stroke,  T-head  motor;  the  newest  thing 
for  increased  power  and  high  efficiency. 

Powerful — all  the  horse-power  claimed  for 
them.  Simple — you  and  your  boys  will  easily 
understand  the  entire  “works”  very  quickly. 
Economical — they  don’t  cost  much  to  run. 
Handsome — nothing  has  been  spared  that  would 
add  to  their  appearance. 

There’s  nothing  too  good  to  be  used  in  the  Mitchell ;  it  has 
all  the  new  improvements,  everyone  of  them.  Also  the  same 
high-grade  workmanship  and  material  that  have  gone  into 
Mitchell  vehicles  throughout  the  past  78  years. 

You  won’t  find  any  other  medium-priced  car  that  offers  any¬ 
thing  like  the  advantages  of  the  Mitchell — a  $1,500  car  in  the 
$5,000  class.  You  can’t  beat  it  at  any  price.  You  can’t 
equal  it  at  anything  like  the  price. 

All  with  T-head  motor  and  36-inch  wheels 

Price  F.  O.  B. 

Wheel  Base  Stroke  Racine 

7  passenger  Six  60  H.P.  144  in.  4/4x7  in.  $2,500 

2  or  5  passenger  Six  50  H.P.  132  in.  3^4x6  in.  1,850 

2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.P.  120  in.  4/4x7  in.  1,500 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  New  York,  61st  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MAINE  POTATO  SITUATION. 

There’  have  been  many  surprises  in  the 
Bangor,  Me.,  potato  growing  and  shipping 
business  this  season.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  weather  conditions  were 
such  that  it  kept  the  growers  guessing  as 
to  what  the  outcome  would  be.  When  the 
harvest  came  it  was  found  tliat_  the 
Aroostook  crop  was  short  at  least  25  per 
cent  and  the  Central  Maine  crop  fully  2o 
per  cent  larger  than  the  normal  yield. 
Da  ter  the  Government  report  showed  one 
of  the  largest  yields  of  potatoes  ever  known 
in  the  country  and  it  was  predicted  that 
Maine  would  '  have  to  sell  as  low  as  25 
cents  the  bushel.  On  the  strength  of  the 
Government  report  prices  ruled  low  for 
some  time,  selling  f.  o.  b.  Boston  as  low 
as  50  cents  the  bushel  and  in  New  York 
at  57  cents.  In  the  meantime  the  stock 
from  Northern  New  York  and  Michigan  was 
arriving  in  the  markets,  showing  a  large 
percentage  of  rot.  Gradually  the  price  of 
the  Maine  product  worked  up  from  50  and 
57  to  70,  72,  74  New  York  and  Bos¬ 

ton  at  the  same  rate.  ’The  present  un¬ 
looked  forhigh  prices  have  been  brought 
about  by  two  causes — rot  and  car  short¬ 
age — and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
is  the  largest  factor.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  car  shortage  has  entered 
very  largely  into  the  reasons  for  the  raise. 
While  good  prices  are  ruling  the  growers 
are  anxious  to  profit  by  them,  but  while 
the  bins  are  bursting  with  the  product, 
there  they  must  stay  until  the  railroads 
can  meet  the  situation  and  supply  cars  to 
transport  the  product  to  the  markets.  The 
officials  of  the  M.  C.  and  the  B.  &  A. 
appear  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to  meet 
the  conditions,  but  are  giving  the  shippers 
very  little  I’elief.  The  officials  of  these 
two  railroads  claim  that  the  trouble  comes 
from  the  unusual  large  crops  the  country 
over  and  they  are  unable  to  get  their  cars 
returned  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  shippers  say  that  there  are 
very  few  cars  belonging  to  the  Maine  lines 
that  are  allowed  to  go  beyond  or  west  of 
New  York  City,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
used  to  transport  the  Western  product. 
However,  whatever  is  the  truth,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  car  shortage  in  Maine  is 
serious,  and  just  how  the  large  potato 
crop  is  going  to  be  marketed  is  a  conun¬ 
drum.  The  shipper  who  depends  upon 
heater  cars  to  transport  his  stock  over  the 
B.  &  A.  will  find  he  has  a  difficult  proposi¬ 
tion  to  contend  with,  for  the  B.  &  A.  has 
not  got  the  cars.  The  officials  of  the  road 
have  given  warning  practically  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  and  have  advised  the  shippers  to  line 
box  cars  so  as  to  be  sure  of  carrying  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  this  is  being  done  all  along 
the  line.  The  Maine  Central  lines  have, 
apparently,  a  good  supply  of  heater  cars, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  at  this  time  un¬ 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  carriers, 
and  the  business  of  shipping  with  many  of 
the  shippers  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Tlie  Maine  crop  of  potatoes  is  excellent. 
It  is  true  that  a  little  dry  rot  has  shown 
in  a  few  sections,  but  this  can  be  said  in 
any  year.  If  the  car  shortage  has  con¬ 
spired  to  give  the  farmers  high  prices, 
then  there  will  be  no  demonstration  against 
the  railroads  by  them,  but  if  there  are  no 
cars  to  transport  the  stock  the*  price  of 
potatoes  might  as  well  be  at  25  cents  as 
70  cents,  for  the  potatoes  are  no  good  in 
the  cellars.  The  lailroads  are  exerting 
themselves  to  their  utmost  to  relieve  the 
situation,  but  with  very  poor  results  so 
far  as  moving  the  stock.  If  there  is  any 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  railroads  it  is 
because  of  their  unpreparedness,  and  they 
could  not  foresee  the  marvelous  crops  the 
farms  of  the  country  were  going  to  produce 
in  this  wonderful  season  of  1912. 

Maine.  c.  e.  e. 


THE  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MARKETS. 

Where  Center  Market  now  stands  there 
has  always  been  a  public  market.  With 
the  increase  in  the  city’s  population  and 
with  its  prosperity  this  market  has  always 
kept  pace.  This  market  covers  a  large 
area  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  includes 
a  number  of  structures.  The  main  building 
is  shaped  like  the  capital  letter  E,  with  a 
smaller  building  in  front  between  the  two 
long  lines.  In  the  smaller  building  fronting 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  are  housed  the  cool¬ 
ers  and  salesrooms  of  the  packing  houses, 
supplied  with  cold  air  from  the  refriger¬ 
ating  plant  of  the  Center  Market.  The 
market  house  proper  has  what  is  known  as 
the  Seventh  Street  wing,  about  200  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide,  running  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction  along  Seventh  Street.  A 
building  of  like  size  and  shape  extends 
along  Ninth  Street.  The  B  Street  wing, 
about  300  feet  long,  connects  these  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Ninth  Street  wings.  In  the  court¬ 
yard  is  the  four-story  building  which  houses 
the  refrigerating  engines  and'  boilers  for 
steam  and  electric  current.  The  B  Street 
wing  was  carried  up  three  additional  stories 
and  these  divided  into  cold  storage  com¬ 
partments  for  use  by  dealers  in  the  market 
on  equal  terms,  as  well  as  by  outside  com¬ 
mission  men  and  dealers  in  food  supplies. 
Here  are  stored  for  farmers  and  haulers 
from  nearby  places  produce  shipped  here 
and  held  in  cold  storage  for  future  sales. 

Center  Market  ranks  with  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  of  the  Capital  as  a  show 
place.  Through  the  market  hundreds  of 
visitors  and  sightseers  pass  daily,  some¬ 
times  blocking  the  aisles  so  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  stop  work  and  become  sightseers  them¬ 
selves.  Entering  the  Center  Market  at 
Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
we  find  along  the  east  and  west  wall  a  line 
of  grocery  and  produce  stands,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  double  line  of  butcher  stands,  upon 
which  are  displayed  beef,  lamb,  mutton, 
pork  and  their  products.  Passing  from  the 
Seventh  Street  wing  we  enter  the  B  Street 
wing ;  here  we  find  a  group  of  bakers’ 
stands,  where  can  be  bought  all  kinds  of 
baker  products.  Along  the  south  aisle  is 
the  fish  market,  where  not  only  can  be 
bought  the  local  catch  of  fish,  but  fresh 
halibut  from  Seattle,  salmon  from  Columbia 
River,  Spanish  mackerel  from  Florida,  trout 
from  Canada,  in  fact  fresh  fish  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  same  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Much 
of  this  fish  is  shipped  in  cold  storage, 
frozen  solid,  then  thawed  and  placed  on 
sale  beside  the  local  catch.  Here  also  can 


be  purchased  oysters  and  all  kinds  of  game. 
Passing  from  the  fish  market  into  the  next 
aisle  we  come  to  flower  stands  rented  by 
those  who  grow  and  sell  their  own  prod¬ 
ucts.  Special  thought  has  been  given  to 
these  flower  stands,  where  the  displays  are 
often  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  We 
next  come  to  the  butter,  egg,  cheese  and 
poultry  stands,  also  produce  stands  rented 
by  truckers,  as  well  as  by  dealers.  It  was 
in  this  market  that  Ben  Butler  used  to  do 
his  marketing,  and  one  day  his  large  dog, 
unknown  to  his  owner,  helped  himself  to  a 
large  piece  of  meat.  When  Mr.  Butler  again 
came  to  the  market  the  butcher  asked  him 
what  he  would  do  in  such  a  case.  Mr. 
Butler  told  him  to  make  the  owner  of  the 
dog  pay  for  the  meat.  Thereupon  the 
butcher  told  him  it  was  his  own  dog.  Mr. 
Butler  asked  him  the  value  of  the  meat, 
and  was  told  $2.  This  he  paid  and  later, 
it  is  said,  sent  to  the  butcher  a  bill  for 
legal  advice  for  $10. 

From  this  market  the  White  House  gets 
a  large  part  of  its  supply.  All  the  large 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  do  the  same. 
Here  you  can  get  fresh  fruits  from  all 
the  known  world.  Strawberries  are  on  sale 
from  December  to  July.  From  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  people  visit  this  market  on 
a  busy  market  day.  Nearly  all  the  dealers 
have  a  delivery  system  of  their  own.  There 
is  also  a  public  auto  delivery  where  patrons 
have  their  marketing  sent  home  for  10 
cents  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
telephone  system  is  complete,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  stands  are  connected  with  the  city 
system.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
market  street  cars  pass,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  patrons  to  reach  the  market  for 
one  car  fare  from  every  part  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  There  are  in  Center  market  666 
stands  and  at  this  time  all  are  occupied. 
On  the  B  street  front  of  the  market  is 
what  is  known  as  the  retail  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket.  Here  for  two  squares  are  designated 
spaces  occupied  by  farmers,  50  or  more 
along  the  market  walls  and  as  many  wagons 
backed  up  to  the  curb.  These  two  lines 
are  sheltered  by  a  steel  shed.  On  the  other 
side  of  B  Street  on  busy  market  days  there 
is  another  row  of  wagons,  so  that  on  busy 
Saturdays  there  will  be  from  250  to  300 
farmers  on  hand  to  get  their  100  cents  for 
their  dollar,  some  of  them  coming  as  far 
as  35  miles.  Here  the  consumer  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  his  dollar’s  worth  of  fresh 
products. 

The  truckers  standing  on  this  line  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  large  amount  of  stuff  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  day.  One  who  deals  in  eggs  and  butter 
has  sold  as  high  as  800  dozens  of  eggs  in 
one  day,  and  there  are  others  who  do  as 
much.  Another  trucker  has  sold  as  many 
as  80  crates  of  tomatoes,  a  crate  holding 
about  three  pecks.  If  these  stands  were 
placed  side  by  side  those  inside  the  mar¬ 
ket  they  would  make  a  line  26  squares 
long.  On  the  west,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets,  are  the  wholesale  commis¬ 
sion  men.  Here  for  a  square  are  commis¬ 
sion  houses  in  which  are  handled  produce 
shipped  to  the  city  in  bulk,  the  amount 
being  quite  large  at  certain  seasons.  A 
square  further  to  the  west,  across  Tenth 
Street,  is  what  is  called  the  farmers’  whole¬ 
sale  market.  On  any  Saturday  morning 
can  be  seen  two  solid  blocks  of  farm 
wagons  backed  up  in  three  double  rows. 
Here  are  farmers  coming  from  every  direc¬ 
tion,  some  as  far  as  40  miles,  to  sell  their 
produce.  As  many  as  500  farmers  have 
been  known  to  be  here  on  a  pleasant  Fall 
Saturday.  Here  every  morning  all  the 
corner  grocery  produce  storekeepers  and 
the  hundreds  of  hucksters  buy  their  produce 
direct  from  the  farmer,  so  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  city  need  to  pay  the  middle¬ 
man  but  one  profit. 

There  are  eight  other  markets  in  this 
city.  The  wholesale  farmers’  market  and 
three  retail  markets  are  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  city  government.  The  li¬ 
cense  law  has  been  so  made  that  the 
farmer  and  grower  is  not  required  to  pay 
any  fee  to  the  city  when  they  sell  their 
products  at  the  markets;  but  dealers  and 
others  are  required  to  pay  a  license  fee 
from  $5  to  $25  per  year.  In  this  way  all 
that  is  possible  is  done  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  come  to  the  city  markets  and 
sell  his  produce  direct  to  the  consumer. 
The  only  charge  is  10  cents,  which  is  used 
to  help  pay  the  expense  of  cleaning  the 
street.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  up 
the  matter  and  are  going  to  try  this  Win¬ 
ter  and  get  Congress  to  build  steel  sheds 
over  the  farmers’  market,  so  as  to  protect 
the  farmers  as  well  as  their  produce  iu 
bad  weather.  N.  L.  H. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  information  seems  deficient  on  some 
important  facts  of  appie  growing  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  wave  of  cooperation  started 
about  1906,  with  one  company  being  formed 
of  10  members.  By  1912  there  are  25  or  so 
companies  of  an  average  of  30  members. 
We  have  obtained  legislation  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  government  permitting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  central  association,  with  a  present 
capital  of  $50,000.  The  various  companies 
provide  the  capital  in  equal  shares.  Mana¬ 
ger’s  salary  is  at  present  about  $3,000  net. 
but  is  likely  to  be  increased.  The  Dominion 
government  has  one  subsidized  line  of  fruit 
steamers  at  present  from  Halifax,  but  has 
—do  the  clouds  fall? — granted  $10,000  to 
be  used  by  the  United  Company’s  direction 
for  subsidy  to  another  line  from  another 
and  smaller  port.  We  have  company  sales¬ 
men  in  England  and  also  in  local  and 
Western  Canadian  districts. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  buchanan. 


Farming  without 
an  INDIANA  SILO 

is  like  carrying  milk 
in  a  leaky  bucket^ 

The  Indiana  Silo  pre¬ 
serves  all  your  crop  and 
stops  the  leaks  that  drain 
your  bank  account.  Puts  fat  on 
your  stock,  milk  in  your  pails,  money 
in  your  bank.  You  can  buy  an  Indi¬ 
ana  Silo  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Write  for  booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Des  Moines,  la.  Kansas  City,  Mo» 

318  Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bldg.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


Electric  Light  j 

|  S\  for  If; 

tfie  J 


^  Make  the  farm  house  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  the  city  home 
by  installing  a  Dayton  Electric  Lighting 
outfit.  Turn  a  switch  and  flood  your 
premises,  house,  bam,  gateways  and 
driveways,  with  brilliant  electric  lights. 

Complete  outfit,  including  engine,  dynamo, 
switchboard,  storage  batteries,  etc.,  S250.00  up, 
according  to  number  of  lights  desired.  Cheaper  to 
operate,  cleaner  and  safer  than  any  other  light. 
Write  for  complete  information  today.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  find  out  about  this  wonderfully 
convenient  lighting  system. 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 


Largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of 
Ignition  and 
.  Lighting 
•Apparatus 
exclusively 
in  the  U.  3. 


231  St.  Clair  St 
Dayton, 


Ohio 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim¬ 
ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
belnR  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home¬ 
steading:  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
March,  1906,  with  about  81000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just  835  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax.”  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 
may  be  done  iu  Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
>ba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail¬ 
way  Rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 

301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

[or  Address.  Superlntendentof  Immigration 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  Canada 


240  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed — over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  “How  to  Make  Silage” — "How  to  Feed 
Silage” — “How  to  Build  Silos” — “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility  by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
“Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Sliver  Manulacturing  Co..  Salem.  Ohio 


Steel  Wheels 


Fit  all  runni  ngr  gears.  Get  a  new  wagon 
just  by  buying  wheels.  Unbreakable, 
almost  everlasting.  All  heights  and 
tire  widths.  Also  new  Electric  Handy 
Wagons.  Write  for  book  on  “How 
to  Make  Old  Wagons  New.”  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  48.  Quincy,  III 


Don't  Fail  to 
Get  Prices  on 
Edwards  STEEL 
Shinglesj 


If  you  only  Jcnew  A 
how  cheaply,  quickly  y 
and  easily  you  can  ’ 
roof  your  buildings 
with  genuine  Ed¬ 
wards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gles,  you  wouldn’t 

fool  with  any  more  .... 

prepared  roofing  or  inflammable  wood  shingles. 

Don’t  you  know  Edwards  sells  the  world’s  finest 
roofing  direct  from  factory  at  lowest  price  ever 
known?  Don’t  you  know  Edwards  pays  freight 
clear  to  your  station  and  guarantees  prompt,  safo 
delivery?  And  don’t  you  know  that  more  thnu 
100.000  Edwards  roofs  have  been  put  on  and  that 
never  a  one  has  failed  to  give  PERMANENT  sat¬ 
isfaction?  Don’tyouknow  thatan?/  man  can  easily 
lay  Edwards  STEED  Shingles  right  over  old  roof 
or  on  sheathing?  Don’t  you  know  that  Edwards 
STEEL  Shingles  are 

Rust-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Rot-Proof 

Don’t  yon  know  Edwards  use9  a  secret  process 
which  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  ever  getting 
a  foothold;  that  Edwards  has  patented  an  Inter¬ 
locking  Device  which  mnkes  a  permanent  water¬ 
tight  joint?  Don’t  you  know  Edwards  uses  only 
the  finest  open-hearth  steel  for  his  shingles:  that 
Edwards  Galvanized  STEEL  Shingles  never  need 
painting  nor  repairs?  Don’t  you  know  that  Ed¬ 
wards  gives  every  buyer  a  signed  S10.000  guaranty 
against  fire  by  lightning;  that  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 
not  only  make  the  most  handsome  roof  but  outlast  THULE 
wood-shingle  roofs  and  FIVE  prepared-paper  roofs? 

Well,  then — why  don’t  yon  writo  Edwards  a  postal  this 
minute  and  get  by  return  mail  his  latest  catalog  1273  find 
astounding  factory  prices?  If  yon’II  give  the  Size  of  your 
roof,  Edwards  will  make  you  a  lump  price  on  tho  job. 
Get  Edwards  prices  at  once.  (86) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

.  1223-1273  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


"i  ROSS  SILO 


Only  silo  made  with  these  com¬ 
bined  foatures.  Doors  or.  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  typo  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entiro  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  furnished 
Fit  KE.  Backed  np  by  63  years  of  exper¬ 
ience,  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
all.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Box  IS  Springfield.  Ohio 


v^Ileiv  a/foUand* 

Stone  Crusher 

operate  Will  pulverize  all  stone  for  your  own 
use— crush  stone  for  your  ne  ghbors  and  town- 
ship  and  make  big  money.  Whole  pee 

month’s  trial  free.  Write  for  30  days 

catalog  and  low  prices.  ,  fifmgnL  trial  | 
NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE  C( 


Box  41 ,! 
Holland 
Pa. 


New 


w&wm a 


STOP*  ^at  high  lifting  into  your 
high-wheeled  farm  wagon. 

I  Of)  14  up  that  old  running 
LiVt/n  gear  with  broken 
wheels  and  pull  it  out  of  the 
weed  patch  from  behind  the 
barn. 

to  what  our  free 
catalogue  says 
about  low-down  steel  wheels 
for  that  gear.  It  will  make 
the  handiest  wagon  you  ever 
had  on  your  farm. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Go. 
Box  17,  Havana,  111. 


LISTEN 


A  Gut  Your  Barn  Work  in  Half 


Most  complete 
Une  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment  In  tho  world. 


Stop  doing  filthy  barn  chores.  Star  Litter  Carriers  will  cut 
your  barn  work  right  in  two— do  ALL  the  dirty,  disagree 
able  part  for  you. 

STAR  LITTER  CARRIERS 

Just  load  at  the  drop — a  push  sends  it  to  the  spreader  or 
manure  pile;  it  dumps  and  returns  automatically. 

You’re  through  almost  before  you  start.  —  — 

rrnn  Plonc  Valuable  plans  and  in- 
nee  rmilo  formation  by  ouT| 
experts,  also  complete  catalog  of  Star 
Karn  Equipment.  Bent  froe.  Send  a 
rough  layout  of  your  barn,  that  s  alt. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

3899  Hunt  Street  Harvard.  IIL 


1 
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Because  it  is  absolutely  permanent.  Cannot  burn  down  or 
blow  over.  Defies  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  storms.  No 
Staves  to  paint,  no  hoops  to  tighten.  Never  needs  repairing. 

Built  of  Vitrified  Hollow  Clay  Blocks. 

Any  mason  can  build  one.  Easy  to  fill  and  feed 
from.  Once  up  it  is  permanent. 

Glazed  surfaces  are  air  tight  and  NATIONAL 

keep  silage  clean,  sweet  and  palat-  FIRE  PROOFING 
able.  No  drying  or  rotting.  Write  for  COMPANY 

FREE  illustrated  book  on  the  silo.  Dept.  L,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


3.012. 


THE  RUR-A.E  NEW-YORKER 


1»26 


FRUIT  TREES  WITH  SMALL  FRUIT. 

On  page  1141  a  question  is  asked 
regarding  planting  pear  trees  and 
peaches  among  bush  fruit.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  depends  on  what  is  called 
bush  fruit.  I  have  several  acres  of  cur¬ 
rants  with  pear  trees  planted  among 
them  (18x20  feet)  and  it  is  a  general 
practice  in  this  section ;  excepting  the 
Clapp.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  com¬ 
plaints.  Certainly  my  pear  trees  are 
making  a  splendid  growth  and  are 
healthy.  As  currant  bushes  are  very 
heavy  feeders  the  trees  do  not  get  more 
than  they  need ;  no  manure  is  put 
around  the  trees,  excepting  when  it  is 
not  keeping  up  to  the  others.  But  the 
Clapp  pear  cannot  stand  as  heavy  forc¬ 
ing,  being  subject  to  blight.  As  the  in¬ 
quirer  speaks,  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  more  especially,  I  would  not 
again  plant  peaches  on  any  condition 
among  raspberries,  not  because  the  forc¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  the  berry  will 
harm  the  peach  trees  much  if  any.  But 
in  my  experience  and  what  I  have  seen 
with  others  it  injures  the  tree  by  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  taking  away  the  fertility  which 
the  trees  should  have,  when  they  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  I  find  it  best  to  take 
out  two  berry  plants  on  each  side  of  the 
tree,  and  at  least  one  plant  that  is  in 
the  rows  next  to  the  tree.  This  will 
allow  more  light  and  air,  and  also  a 
better  chance  for  the  cultivator  to  pass 
without  so  much  injury  to  the  tree. 
Blackberries  must  not  be  planted  among 
fruit  trees  because  of  the  danger  of 
root  gall,  not  to  mention  the  damage 
the  wire  may  do,  and  the  thorns  hurt¬ 
ing  the  horse,  causing,  him  to  back  into 
the  tree.  Certain  varieties  of  raspber¬ 
ries  do  not  have  root-gall,  if  proper  care 
is  given  to  them,  but  if  neglected  they 
are  not  safe  to  have  around.  Regarding 
using  the  less  fertile  part  for  the  pear 
trees,  would  say  if  the  inquirer  must 
put  in  pear  trees,  plant  in  all  if  he 
wishes  and  fertilize  the  poorer  place; 
he  must  use  his  own  judgment  about 
putting  manure  on  all.  Pears  only  need 
enough  to  keep  in  a  good  healthy  con¬ 
dition;  too  much  forcing  is  injurious. 

A.  E.  B. 


Pruning  and  Training  the  Dewberry. 

IF.  E.  IF.,  Naples ,  N.  Y.— Will  you  give 
directions  for  pruning  and  training  the  dew¬ 
berry.  Set  last  Spring,  some  of  them  have 
made  a  growth  of  40  feet,  trailing  on  the 
ground. 

Ans. — It  is  the  common  practice  to 
train  the  dewberry  upon  some  form  of 
trellis.  Quite  often  this  is  made  by 
driving  short  stakes  at  intervals  of  10 
to  18  feet,  so  that  they  stand  about  one, 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and 
then  placing  cross  arms  on  each  of  about 
two  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  wires 
are  fastened  lengthwise  to  the  row  on 
these  arms.  The  plants  are  allowed  to 
run  along  these  wires.  Again  an  up¬ 
right  wire  trellis  is  used  similar  to  the 
grape  trellis,  but  not  so  high.  The 
canes  of  the  previous  year’s  growth 
are  shortened  back  and  all  but  four  or 
five  are  cut  entirely  out.  These  that 
are  left  are  tied  to  the  wires.  The  cur¬ 
rent  year’s  growth  will  trail  over  the 
trellis.  f.  E.  G. 


Working  for  Old  Apple  Trees. 

C.  IF.  E.j  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. — I  have 
bought  18  apple  trees,  along  with  a  patch 
of  ground  in  which  they  stand,  and  they 
are  in  bad  shape ;  have  not  been  trimmed 
for  15  years  or  probably  more,  and  their 
bark  is  loose,  inclined  to  be  rotten  and  peel 
off,  and  is  checked,  presenting  a  mottling 
like  an  alligator's  hide ;  can  be  removed 
readily.  Should  they  be  scraped,  along 
with  trimming'  out  and  spraying? 

Ans.— You  do  not  say  how  old  these 
trees  are — we  assume  25  or  30  years. 
If  the  bark  is  peeling  off,  leaving  the 
cambium  layer  or  green  inside  bark 
dead,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  to  try 
to  save  the  trees.  If  new  bark  is  form¬ 
ing  and  you  find  it  continuously  up  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  the  work  is  worth 
trying.  Cut  them  back.  Prune  out  all 
the  dead  wood  and  cut  off  the  limbs 
which  grow  to  the  inside  so  as  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Scrape  off  the  trunks  and  give 
the  trees  a  soaking  spray  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  The  scraping  i»  not  necessary, 
but  will  help  if  the  trunks  are  sound. 


Pecans  for  Illinois. 


I.  H.,  Cairo,  III. — I  own  a  large  farm  in 
the  fertile  Mississippi  River  bottoms.  It 
is  black  as  tar  on  top  and  made  from  over¬ 
flow  sediment.  To  prevent  overflow  the 
valley  in  which  this  farm  is  located  was 
leveed  a  few  years  ago.  To  get  more  per¬ 
fect  drainage  large  dredge  ditches,  were  dug 
on  section  lines ;  they  are  very  large  and 
the  dirt  from  them  made  a  windrow  12 
feet  high  and  perhaps  30  feet  wide.  This 
land  is  “black  gumbo’’  for  about  four  feet 
on  top,  and  under  this  pure  white  river 
sand,  so  you  see  I  have  a  windrow  of  sand 
12  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide  along  one 
side  of  my  farm  for  one  mile.  I  have 
fenced  close  to  the  base  of  this  ridge  of 
sand,  which  leaves  a  pile  of  sand  30  feet 
wide  and  one  mile  long  between  the  ditch 
and  the  fence  that  is  waste  land,  and  will 
grow  up  in  weeds  and  briars  and  be  an 


eyesore  to  the  farm.  I  want  to  utilize  it, 
and  would  like  to  put  it  in  fruit  if  possible, 
so  it  would  be  cared  for  and  kept  clean, 
and  the  fruit  trees  will  aid  the  appearance 
of  the  farm.  Can  you  advise  me  what  in 
the  tree  line  will  grow  profitably  in  this 
sand,  as  I  would  like  to  grow  fruit  or  nut 
trees  on  it  ? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing*  that  will  grow 
more  luxuriantly  in  this  soil  nor  yield 
better  returns  after  the  trees  get  into 
bearing  than  pecan  trees.  They  should 
be  of  the  best  varieties  known  and  either 
budded  or  grafted,  and  in  no  case 
should  seedlings  be  risked  to  bring 
proper  returns,  because  they  are  too 
uncertain,  unless  they  are  finally  budded 
or  grafted  to  the  right  kinds.  There 
are  a  few  choice  varieties  now  known 
and  being  slowly  and  quietly  propa¬ 
gated  that  are  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  of  Southern  Illinois  and 
flourish.  These  are  the  Major,  Green- 
river,  Busseron  and  a  very  few  others. 
As  it  is  as  yet  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  grafted  or  budded  trees  from  any 
of  the  nurseries  it  might  be  well  to 
plant  two  or  more  nuts  where  each  tree 
is  to  be,  and  when  they  come  up  allow 
the  strongest  one  to  grow.  When  they 
have  attained  a  height  of  three  feet  or 
more  they  should  be  budded  or  grafted 
as  suggested,  thus  saving  time  and 
finally  securing  trees  that  will  be  of 
superior  and  enduring  value.  They 
should  stand  not  far  outside  the  fence, 
and  not  closer  than  75  feet  apart,  for 
in’  that  rich  bottom  soil  they  will  need 
all  of  that  space  until  they  are  fully 
grown  if  not  more.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

Non-bearing  Apple  Tree. 

G.  IF.  M..  Chicago,  III. — In  my  apple 
orchard  in  .Michigan  I  have  a  tree,  appar¬ 
ently  the  healthiest  in  the  whole  orchard, 
that  does  not  bear.  1  have  owned  the 
orchard  five  years  and  it  has  not  borne 
in  that  time,  and  a  neighbor  tells  me  that 
he  knows  it  has  not  borne  in  15  years. 
Can  some  experienced  apple  grower  tell 
me  whether  there  is  any  cure  for  this 
phase  of  sterility,  aside  from  the  ax? 
Popular  tradition  has  it  that  boring  a 
hole  far  into  the  tree  and  plugging  up  a 
dose  of  calomel  will  do  the  work.  Is 
there  any  basis  for  the  tradition?  The 
tree  I  allude  to  is  the  most  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical  tree  I  ever  saw  and  in  every 
way  the  tree  appears  in  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  I  make  it  get  to  work — make  it 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental?  I  very 
much  dislike  to  cut  it  down. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
apple  tree  that  is  not  bearing  is  either 
some  standard  variety  that  is  naturally 
very  tardy  about  beginning  to  bear,  or 
some  seedling  that  is  of  that  peculiar 
character.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  very 
thrifty  tree  is  partly  owing  to  its  lack 
of  bearing.  It  may  finally  prove  to  be 
a  good  bearer  or  it  may  not.  If  a  ring 
ot  bark  about  six  inches  wide  is  taken 


off  the  trunk  next  June  it  may  have 
the  desired  result  by  checking  the 
growth  and  causing  fruit  buds  to  form 
ready  for  the  following  year.  This  will 
not  hurt  the  tree  in  any  degree,  for 
new  bark  will  form  almost  at  once,  as 
I  know  by  several  trials  during  the  last 
40  years  or  more.  If  the  tree  does  not 
bear  after  this  treatment  then  I  would 
graft  it  to  some  reliable  variety.  There 
is  no  need  to  destroy  so  good  a  tree. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


More  About  Poison  Ivy. 

My  father  always  took  three  small  leaves 
of  the  plant  and  chewed  them  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  juice  when  we  went  to  mow 
about  a  spring  where  the  poison  ivy  grew. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  badly  poisoned  with  it  when  young  that 
he  had  a  running  sore  on  his  leg  for  more 
than  50  years.  This  was  the  result  of 
throwing  his  clothes  on  a  bed  of  ivy  when 
he  went  in  bathing,  and  the  dew  steamed 
into  the  clothes. 

In  my  youth  we  cleared  a  large  meadow 
where  the  ivy  grew  in  profusion  about 
the  stumps,  and  I  had  a  serious  time  with 
it  every  year  at  haying  time.  It  never 
troubled  me  only  on  feet  and  ankles,  unless 
I  got  some  of  the  juice  on  my  nands  while 
digging  stumps ;  then  I  learned  that  the 
milky  juice  from  the  roots  was  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  leaves.  It  always  caused 
severe  itching  on  my  ankles,  and  I  natu¬ 
rally  scratched  the  skin  off,  and  there  was 
a  sore.  It  would  take  a  page  to  name  all 
the  “sure’’  remedies  I  tried.  Salt  and 
water  was  the  main  standby,  but  must  be 
applied  early  in  the  case.  At  last  I  fell 
back  on  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  meet 
the  poison  on  its  own  grounds,  t  also 
learned  that  a  coating  of  grease  or  oil 
applied  to  the  skin  before  exposure  to  the 
poison  would  serve  as  a  preventive.  I  oc¬ 
casionally  work  among  the  ivy  now,  and 
when  the  itching  gets  too  serious  to  sleep 
I  scratch  the  skin  till  it  is.  thin,  then  wet 
it  and  rub  in  fine  salt  until  the  smarting 
is  as  bad  as  the  itching,  then  let  them  pass 
off  together  and  that  ends  it.  I  would  not 
advise  any  person  to  eat  the  leaves  hoping 
to  secure  immunity  in  that  way.  We  take 
many  things  into  the  stomach  that  would 
be  dangerous  if  injected  into  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  this  may  account  for  people 
being  able  to  take  internally  what  would 
not  be  safe  as  an  external  application. 

Manchester,  N.  II.  o.  h.  l. 

Regarding  poison  ivy,  perhaps,  my  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  of  some  benefit,  in  which 
event  I  certainly  would  be  much  gratified. 
Moving  from  the  city  and  making  this  our 
home  we  had  been  here  but  a  very  short 
time  when  a  nephew  of  ours  unfortunately 
came  across  it,  and  for  a  short  time  suf¬ 
fered  tortures  but  luckily  before  having 
time  to  make  much  headway  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours,  a  Frenchman,  happening  in 
on  a  friendly  call  and  seeing  the  boy’s 
condition,  told  us  all  about  it ;  its  name, 
habits,  etc.,  also  as  to  an  antidote,  which 
is  almost  sure  to  be  found  growing  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ivy  itself,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  cuttings  I  send  you  were  taken  from 
a  bunch  of  it,  growing  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  a  tree,  which  is  radiant  in  color 
from  the  climbing  ivy,  bears  out  the  state¬ 
ment.  Our  good  neighbor  excused  himself, 
stepped  out,  returning  within  10  minutes 


with  a  handful  of  this  antidote.  Under 
his  direction  my  wife,  crushing  it  up  in 
her  hands,  gently  rubbed  the  affected  parts 
with  the  pieces  and  small,  tender,  macer¬ 
ated  leaves,  etc.  The  relief  was  absolutely 
instantaneous ;  no  need  of  words,  his  face 
plainly  enough  indicated.  Another  appli¬ 
cation  or  two  closed  the  episode.  Our 
neighbor  called  it  “ne  touchez  pas’’;  it  is 
generally  known  as  jewelweed.  e.  w.  it. 

R.  N.  Y. — The  use  of  this  common  plant, 
variously  called  balsam,  touch-me-not  and 
jewelweed  (Impatiens  pallida  and  I.  fulva) 
is  entirely  new  to  us  as  a  remedy  for  poi¬ 
son  ivy.  It  is  so  plentiful,  and  so  soft  and 
succulent,  that  it  may  be  easily  applied. 
Its  medical  properties  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  fresh  plants,  infused  in  lard,  have 
been  used  as  a  salve  ’for  painful  ulcers. 
The  European  form,  Impatiens  noli-tangere, 
is  a  cathartic  and  diuretic,  but  said  to  be 
dangerous  in  use. 


Some  Onion  Querie*. 

1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  onion  to 
raise  in  Western  New  York?  2.  What  is 
the  cause  of  so  many  thick-necked  or 
scallion  onions?  3.  Do  white  onions  sell 
as  readily  as  other  onions?  j.  M. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

1.  People  in  this  vicinity  who  grow  dry 
or  Fall  onions  for  market  prefer  the  South- 
port  Yellow  Globe  to  all  others.  It  is  of 
good  shape  (globe),  of  good  color  (a  dark 
rich  yellow),  and  of  good  size.  Of  course, 
size  of  onions  when  grown  from  seed  de¬ 
pends  not  only  on  character  and  richness 
of  the  soil,  but  just  as  much  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  left  to  a  given  length  of  row. 
Our  onion  growers  usually  sow  about  four 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  do  not  do 
much  thinning  except  in  spots  where  the 
plants  stand  particularly  thickly  in  the 
row.  They  want  the  onions  not  more  than 
two  inches  or  less  apart  in  the  row  in 
order  to  hold  them  down  in  size,  the  me¬ 
dium  onion  being  in  best  demand  by  house, 
restaurant  or  hotel  keepers.  The  Yellow 
Globe,  in  short,  is  probably  the  best  of 
the  varieties  we  now  have.  On  my  own 
soil  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  grow 
a  good  crop  of  dry  onions  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open.  It  is  a  strong  loam.  I  can 
do  much  better  with  the  onions  of  the 
Spanish  type,  the  Prizetaker  and  especially 
the  Gibraltar.  By  sowing  seed  in  Winter 
under  glass  I  can'  grow  these  to  a  very 
large  size,  up  to  two  pounds  apiece,  and 
as  they  are  mild  and  sweet,  In  fact  the 
equal  of  the  imported  Spanish  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  they  find  ready  sale  among  neigh¬ 
bors  for  eating  raw  and  in  near  grocery 
stores  at  far  better  prices  than  could  be 
realized  for  the  common  Fall  onions. 

2.  If  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  in 
an  onion  seed  to  grow  a  scallion,  I  do  not 
know  a  way  how  to  prevent  it  from  doing 
so.  Therefore,  careful  selection  of  seed 
and  of  seed  stock  is  the  first  thing  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  Onions  growing  in  sandy  soil  or 
loam,  however,  usually  run  less  to  neck 
than  those  growing  in  loams  of  a  heavier 
or  more  clayey  character.  In  a  wet  season, 
or  in  soils  heavily  manured  with  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manures,  onions  will  also  usually  make 
thicker  necks  than  in  a  dry  season,  or  in 
soils  manured  with  chemical  (mostly  min¬ 
eral)  fertilizers. 

3.  White  onions  of  various  kinds  and 

sizes  are  in  demand  for  pickling,  mostly ; 
but  for  the  big  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  for 
general  market,  it  is  the  yellow  onion  that 
is  wanted.  t.  greinhr. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — The  warm  weather  has 
kept  up  well  to  Thanksgiving.  We  did 
a  little  plowing  late  in  November.  This 
was  a  piece  of  ground  used  for  a  mixed 
garden  this  season.  Next  year  I  want 
to  try  my  hand  at  a  prize  strawberry 
patch.  So  we  took  the  cutaway  and 
chopped  this  garden  over,  breaking  up 
the  vines  and  stirring  the  surface.  Then 
it  was  plowed  with  the  furrows  left 
rough;  as  the  place  is  level  there  will 
be  no  serious  washing.  Thus  it  will 
stand  till  Spring,  when  we  shall  put  on 
a  coat  of  manure  and  plow  once  more 
and  then  make  as  fine  as  possible  before 
setting  out  our  plants.  I  shall  follow 
this  up  tp  see  just  what  we  can  make 
the  Marshall  strawberry  do.  ...  I 
fear  this  warm  Fall  will  ruin  many  of 
the  apples  in  cellar  storage.  Several 
years  ago  this  same  thing  happened — 
thousands  of  barrels  were  lest,  and  the 
effect  of  this  was  shown  later  when 
these  cellar  apples  would  naturally  have 
been  sold.  Every  year  adds  force  to 
the  argument  in  favor  of  good  storage. 
The  ability  to  hold  back  the  apple  crop 
until  prices  go  up  is  just  about  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  spraying.  .  .  .  Farmers 

want  to  know  if  the  Eureka  corn  pro¬ 
duces  a  crop  of  grain  with  us.  No ; 
you  could  hardly  call  it  a  crop,  though 
we  have  husked  off  a  good  many  ears. 
With  two  weeks  more  to  grow  the 
Eureka  would  have  made  a  fair  yield  of 
grain,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  rank 
with  other  varieties  in  tms  respect.  It 
is  a  corn  for  the  silo  and  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  make  more  silage  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  plant  I  have  yet  seen.  There 
will  be  many  soft  ears  to  work  into 
the  silo.  It  still  remains  a  debatable 
question  whether  these  immense  stalks 
of  Eureka  give  more  actual  food  to  the 
acre  than  other  varieties  which  ripen 
the  grain.  The  argument  for  Eureka  is 
that  it  gives  great  bulk,  so  that  we  can 
use  cotton-seed  meal  or  some  other 
strong  concentrate  to  balance  it.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this,  but  for  dry  fodder 
I  prefer  a  smaller  stalk,  for  the  tough 
Eureka  stalks  are  not  eaten  readily 
when  dry  and  hard.  A  medium  grow¬ 
ing  flint  variety  makes  better  fodder. 
.  .  .  We  may  be  able  to  spray  the 
peach  trees  this  Fall  after  all.  The 
leaves  are  now  mostly  fallen,  and  if 
the  weather  continues  right  we  may  get 
the  oil  on.  The  apple  trees  are  still 
well  covered  with  leaves.  The  only 
reason  for  Fall  spraying  is  that  we  get 
the  job  off  our  hands  and  save  Spring 
work. 

Taking  a  Child. — At  this  season  we 
have  letters  from  people  who  ask  about 
children.  Probably  the  coming  of  Win¬ 
ter,  with  its  feeling  of  loneliness, 
prompts  much  of  this  inquiry.  Let  me 
give  a  typical  case.  The  man  who  comes 
this  time  says :  “Wife  and  I  are  on  the 
sunny  side  of  50 — that  is,  we  are  -about 
57.”  They  have  reared  a  good-sized 
family,  and  all  but  the  younger  ones 
have  gone  from  home  and  have,  appar¬ 
ently,  done  well.  Now  these  good  peo¬ 
ple  are  capable  of  providing  a  home  for 
a  child,  and  this  is  what  they  want : 

“I  am  looking  for  a  ‘redhead’  who  will 
do  chores,  head  his  class  in  school,  and  who 
is  worth  giving  a  chance  to  make  his  mark 
worth  looking  at.  Do  you  know  where  he 
is  ?” 

I  do  not  know  where  such  a  paragon 
can  be  found.  I  fear  we  could  not  sup- 
uljr  him  from  Hope  Farm.  Our  friend 
expects  too  much  from  a  child  who 
would  be  given  away,  and  I  fear  he 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  tries 
his  experiment. 

I  want  to  talk  plainly  about  this,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  life  to 
see  people  of  middle  years  take  a  child 
and  feel  that  it  has  proved  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  I  was  “put  out”  in  this  way 
as  a  little  child,  and  we  have  had  years 
of  experience.  Most  people  expect  too 
much  of  a  child.  Some  of  them  have 
forgotten  all  about  their  own  child¬ 
hood,  and  regard  the  little  one,  when 
he  comes,  as  a  small  old  man.  Thus, 
whenever  the  question  of  working  such 
a  child  comes  up  as  part  of  the  bargain, 
I  know  from  sad  experience  what  it 
means.  It  is  true  that  every  child 
should  be  taught  to  work  and  have 
some  duties  to  perform,  but  it  is  too 
easy  to  overdo  this  when  you  start  out 
with  the  proposition  that  the  little  thing 
must  earn  his  board  and  clothes  from 
the  start.  It  is  too  easy  to  continue  on 
and  argue  that  he  must  pay  interest  on 
the  investment  also.  First  you  know,  tlie 
child  is  regarded  as  a  little  drudge,  and 
still  expected  to  “head*  his  class”  and 
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do  a  lot  of  impossible  things.  While 
we  may  read  of  such  children  in  novels, 
I  never  got  near  one,  after  trying  the 
job  myself  and  working  with  a  dozen  or 
so  here.  The  fact  is  that  every:  child 
has  the  God-given  right  to  a  happy 
childhood.  I  do  not  care  what  “marks” 
he  may  make,  how  much  work  he  does 
or  where  he  stands  in  the  class;  unless 
he  can  have  the  early  years  which  right¬ 
fully  belong  to  a  child  he  will  never 
measure  up  to  something  really  “worth 
looking  at.” 

Our  friend  says  he  wants  a  child 
who  is  “worth  giving  a  chance.”  That 
is  what  I  do  not  like  about  it.  Why 
man,  every  child  is  worth  “a  chance !” 
Think  what  would  happen  to  the  world 
if  only  the  strong  and  promising  were 
given  opportunity.  What  would  happen 
to  the  backward  and  defective  among 
us,  who  cannot  hope  to  head  our  class, 
if  such  ruling  were  to  be  made  uni¬ 
versal?  In  the  course  of  time  with  that 
rule  strictly  applied  there  could  be  no 
true  religion  in  the  world,  because  there 
would  be  no  personal  sacrifice  or  kindly 
sympathy.  It  may  be  considered  a  hard 
doctrine,  but  I  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  take  a  child  unless  he  can  give  up 
the  hope  of  great  personal  satisfaction 
to  himself,  and  do  it  for  the  child  and 
for  humanity.  You  ought  to  read  the 
pitiful  letters  we  get  here  from  disap¬ 
pointed  men  and  women  who  have  taken 
children  either  to  work  them  or  to  pet 
them  foolishly  as  playthings.  There  are 
very  few  of  what  one  may  call  human 
prize  packages  in  the  children  who  are 
denied  homes  of  their  own,  yet  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  they  should, 
every  one  of  them,  have  the  fair  chance 
of  childhood.  I  wish  I  could  locate  100,- 
000  children  in  farm  homes,  if  I  could 
only  get  the  farmers  who  took  them  to 
realize  just  what  they  were  doing; 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  many  a  weary  man  and 
woman,  if  this  thing  could  be  done  with 
the  true  motive.  And  what  is  this  true 
motive?  Taking  the  child  not  because 
he  is  smart  or  handsome  or  superior 
and  will  become  a  credit  to  you,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  may  be  quite  the  reverse,  so 
that  you,  through  your  love  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  may  become  a  credit  to  him.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  out  this  idea  in  the  little 
book,  “The  Child,”  which  I  would  like 
to  have  you  think  over. 

As  I  finish  writing  this  I  glanced  up 
from  my  desk  to  find  that  visitors  had 
come  upon  me.  It  is  a  dark,  wild  night 
outside,  with  rain  and  high  wind.  My 
open  fire  is  burning  brightly.  One  of 
the  boys  is  reading  before  it.  The  girls 
are  singing  in  the  fr«it  room.  Mother 
has  come  in  with  three  of  the  little 
boys.  The  two  smaller  redheads  are 
asleep  upstairs,  and  these  three  little 
fellows  are  listening  to  the  first  chapter 
of  “Pilgrim's  Progress.”  I  wish  I  had 
never  progressed  so  far  that  I  could 
walk  with  the  pilgrim  as  they  are  doing. 
I  have  little  thought  that  either  of  these 
youngsters  will  ever  Head  their  class  or 
become  governors  or  president.  On  the 
whole,  I  rather  hope  not,  but  one  thing 
is  sure — they  shall  have  as  good  a  child¬ 
hood  as  New  Jersey  can  give  them. 

h.  w.  c. 


Sulphur  as  Fertilizer. 

TP.  F.  T.,  Turners cille ,  X.  J. — In  the 
article  on  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  on  page 
1089  mention  is  made  of  its  value  on 
truck  crops,  such  as  beets,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
etc.  Would  you  inform  me  whether  sul¬ 
phur  drilled  in  rows  will  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  or  burn  the  roots  of  young 
plants  coming  in  contact  with  it?  Would 
sulphur  sprinkled  on  potatoes  when  stor¬ 
ing  injure  the  eyes  for  seed  purposes?  If 
used  with  well  balanced  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer,  will  either  be  benefited  or  injured 
through  chemical  action? 

Ans. — Much  of  this  matter  about  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  fertilizer  is  untried.  It  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  that  many  or  most 
of  our  crops  have  a  greater  need  of  sul¬ 
phur  than  was  supposed,  but  the  full 
details  have  not  been  worked  out  as  in 
the  case  of  lime,  nitrogen  or  potash. 
We  have  used  sulphur  in  the  drill  with 
potatoes  without  injuring  the  plants,  and 
with  good  results  to  the  crop.  Onion 
growers  have  used  sulphur  in  the  same 
way  as  a  preventive  of  onion  smut,  and 
other  cases  are  on  record  where  it  has 
been  used  with  drilled  seed.  As  for 
sprinkling  sulphur  over  potatoes  as  they 
are  stored  we  have  not  tried  it,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
the  sulphur  over  the  cut  seed  before 
planting.  Some  potato  growers,  who 
use  a  planter,  put  sulphur  into  the  hop¬ 
per  with  the  cut  seed  and  find  that  it 
helps  to  prevent  the  growth  of  scab 
germs,  and  also  preserves  the  seed 
piece.  If  anyone  has  used  sulphur  when 
the  potatoes  are  put  in  storage  we  would 
like  to  know  about  it. 
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sale  dealer  has  to  pay.  Five  years’  guarantee. 
Your  choice  of  sizes,  water  cooled  or  air  cooled, 
horizontal  *>r  upright. 

Ten  Days’  Trial  Free  LgtT;™cdow’: 

W  e  want  you  to  see  the  engine  itself.  Let  it  run  all 
the  machinery  you  have. 

U/fita  Tndav  We  will  send  you  Ben  Schmidt’s 
III  ILC  I  UUaj  new  book,  “Howto  UsePower,” 
free  and  postpaid.  No  obligations  to  buy  anything 
or  pay  for  anything.  Your  name  and  address  brings 
you  the  free  engine  book. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4299  Davenport,  Iowa 


CA  And  You  Keep  This 
*=  Great  Engine 


The 


l 
l 
l 
l 

L_ 


SURE 

Pow 

Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous  1  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 

do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You’ll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Writpl  Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don’t 
vv  rue.  buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Company 
281,  Springfield 


i'U'tfijT  Simplest,  most  compact,  easiest 
running  farm  engine  ever  designed, 
iiii’jr  Light  but  exceptionally  strong.  Fewparts- 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  acces" 
sible  and  standardized.  Ask  us  to  show  you  why  ^ 

Brownwall  Air-Cooled  Engines 

are  the  best  investment  you  can  make.  Uses  less  fuel 
and  requires  less  attention  than  any  engine  of  its  size 
on  the  market.  Send  today  for  full  —  ^-^3  A 

information  and  details  of  our 
special  offer  to  you. 


8 


Drop  us  a  postal  now. 

The  Brownwall 
Engine &Pulley  Co. 

823  Michigan  A»8. , 
Lansing,  Michigan 


6-Horsepower  Sawing 


You  Can  Earn  S10  a  Day  With  This  Rig 


Coal  is  scarce  and  high.  SAW  WOOD  an. I  fell  it  while  the 
demand  is  good  and  price  high.  If  yon  have  no  wood, saw  wood 
for  other  people,  and  make  $10.00  a  day.  Saw  tables,  $14.50. 
24in.  circular  saws  $4.50.  26i».  $0.25.  0  il.  P.  gasolljeenKines 
$125.00.  Catoloij ue K, free.  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.  Pnll  any 
stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don’t  have  loafer  land 
when  it’s  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  tlie  stumps  out l 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using  the  Hercules.  812S1.00 
the^irsf  ijear  on  40  acres!  $750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 

Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.  Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

130  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


•Increase  Your  Profits^ 


nuuubt,  mute  ucoUt  i>e  burc  jiou  use 

llew  o/kdland 


r* 

by  feeding  corn  and  cob.  The  cob  lightens  the  ration — 
makes  digestion  easier — helps  to  increase  milk  flow  and 
produce  more  flesh.  Be  sure  you  use 

Ti 

•|  ed 


Feed 

Theso  mills  are 
ed  grinding  plates 


Mills 

equipped  with  improv- 
— cut  corn  and  cob 
finer, with  less  power, 
than  any  other  plates. 
They  also  last  longer. 

30  Days  Free  Trial. 
You  can  try  a  New  Holland 
Feed  Mill  on  your  own  farm  for 
30  days  free.  Our  new  size 
mill  is  specially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines  of  3  to  6  H.  P. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  quote 
you  low  prices. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


More  Feed 

Greatest  ca¬ 
pacity,  I i  gr h  test 
draft.  Force  feed- 
can’t  clog.  No  burra. 
Rollers  grind  6,000  bu.  cob  corn  before 
dulling.  New  set  costs  only  $6. 1 


Less Cost 


Grinding  Bull  Dog 

“T try  It  Ten.  Days  Free 

Not  a  cent  until  the  mill  has  made 
good.  Back  at  our  expense — if  it  isn’t  | 
the  best,  most  economical  grinder 
I  you  ever  saw.  Write  for  details,  stat¬ 
ing  H.  P.  of  engine.  Letz  Mtg. 
tCo.,  204  East  Road,  Crown,,  " 
Point,  Ind. 


( Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
"  "  s.  Ilandi  ‘  ' 


0. 


from  all  others. 


□iest  to  operate  and 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING  %ac”£"iar 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 
epeC  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
intt  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend.lnd. 


Money  in  Feed  Grinding 

Grind  feed  for  your  neighbors  and  A4L.  Guaranteed  1 
earn  the  cost, with  good  profit  add-/]j£u^,  year 

ed,  of  one  of  these  durable,  speedy 

Star  Grinders^ 

Feed  your  own  stock  on  ground 
feed.  It  keeps  them  healthy  and 
fat.  Send  today  for  booklet  and 
speriol  loir  prior  llrrt.  Address 
The  Star  Manufacturing  Co. 

13  Depot 


FEED  MILLS 

We  save  you  from  85  to  820  on  mills. 
Plato  or  burr.  Our  810,000  guarantee 
protects  you.  Write  for  catalog  now. 


up 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Time  It’s 
On  ENGIN 

—the  most  substantially  con¬ 
structed  and  simplest-to-run 
engine  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
factory.  You  won’t  find  an¬ 
other  engine  like  it  anywhere. 

It  starts  at  a  touch— costs  only  a 
penny  or  so  for  gasoline  on  a  big 
job  —  never  goes 

wrong — develops  more 
than  rated  II.  P.  and 
sold  $50  to  $300  less 
than  others  and  on  a 


$50 
To  $300 
CHEAPER ! 

than  you  can  buy 
same  H.  P.  engine 
from  mail-order 
house,  jobber  or  deal¬ 
er  anywhere  of  equal 
quality  —  and  better 
than  the  best  of  them 
all.  That’s  a  Galloway 
Engine. 


Guarantee  of  Permanent  Satisfaction  or 

IftlORflV  Write  Your  Name  on  a  Postal  and  I’ll  mail  you  my  big 

engine  book.  Hick  out  the  engine  you  want.  I’ll  ship  it 
to  you  on  80  to  90  days’  FliEE  trial.  Then,  if  you  don’t  want  the  engine,  send  it 
back.  The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 

Get  the  book  and  see  the  bargains  I’m  offering.  There  isn’t  a  house  in  the  country 
that  I  don’t  beat  for  price  combined  with  quality.  Write  now  for  my  special  1913 
and  price. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 

The  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  665CG  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REME31UEU  "©carry  stocks  of  our  Engines  In  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  aud  Minne¬ 
apolis — insuring  prompt  shipment. 
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Ruralisms 

THE  BREEDING  OF  APPLES. 

Although  the  apple  is  plainly  the  most 
important  fruit  grown  in  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  very  little  systematic  breeding 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  with 
it.  Seedlings  were  fruited  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  pioneer  days  of  orcharding, 
and  valuable  selections  made  from  the 
resulting  varieties,  but  practically  noth¬ 
ing  was  known  of  their  parentage,  and 
little  addition  was  made  to  our  meager 
knowledge  of  the  inheritance  tendencies 
of  our  chief  of  orchard  fruits. 

Of  the  thousand  or  more  apple  varie¬ 
ties  described  in  American  pomological 
works  the  seed  and  pollen  parent  of  but 
one,  the  Ontario,  appears  to  be  accu¬ 
rately  known.  This  was  an  outcome  of 
pollinating  Northern  Spy  by  Wagener, 
and  is  a  decidedly  meritorious  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  seed  parents  of  50  odd  varie¬ 
ties  are  claimed  to  be  known  with  greater 
or  less  certainty,  but  the  pollen  parent¬ 
age  is  entirely  problematical.  Of  the 
remaining  great  host  nothing  is  known 
of  their  origin  save  the  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  “bud 
sports”  or  mutations  they  were  seed¬ 
lings  of  such  apparent  local  excellence 
that  propagation  and  dissemination  ap¬ 
peared  desirable. 

The  workers  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Experiment  Station,  however,  in  1898 
and  1899  made  a  series  of  guarded 
cross  pollinations  between  such  standard 
varieties  as  Esopus  (Spitzenburg),  New¬ 
town,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  McIntosh, 
Lawver,  Northern  Spy,  Rome,  Sutton 
and  others,  resulting  in  148  cross-bred 
seedlings  of  known  parentage  on  both 
sides,  representing  11  combinations  of 
the  varieties  used.  Of  this  pedigree 
progeny  125  trees  have  fruited,  some  for 
several  successive  years,  and  Profs.  U. 
P.  Hedrick  and  R.  Wellington  give  in¬ 
terestingly  their  characteristics  in  the 
recently  issued  Station  Bulletin  No.  350. 
It  appears  the  mistake  was  made  in  1901 
of  top-working  their  seedlings  to  hasten 
fruiting  on  bearing  trees  in  a  variety 
orchard  nearby.  Fruits  were  had  as 
early  as  1904  from  some  of  the  more 
precocious  crosses,  but  the  net  results 
of  this  application  of  the  “nurse  plant” 
method  of  inducing  early  maturity  were 
fai  from  satisfactory,  as  practically 
nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  new  varieties — information 
cf  the  highest  importance  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  novelty,  while  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  securing  a  second  generation 
from  known  self-pollinated  seeds  were 
gieatly  augumented.  The  seedlings  were 
accordingly  transplanted  from  the 
nursery  row  in  1906  for  trial  fruiting 
in  a  test  orchard,  setting  them  eight  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  given  ordinary  at¬ 
tention  to  the  present  season. 

From  the  published  analysis  of  these 
crosses,  which  is  quite  elaborate  from 
the  Mendelian  standpoint,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  re¬ 
produce  the  characters  of  the  immediate 
parents  and  practically  none  of  the  re¬ 
version  on  “throwing  back”  to  wild  or 
worthless  ancestors  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  is  inherent  in  apple 
seedlings.  Vigor  of  tree  growth  and 
size  of  fruit,  as  compared  with  the 
parents,  were  in  most  instances  in¬ 
creased,  while  satisfactory  color  com¬ 
binations  were  frequent,  and  good  and 
even  high  quality  of  flesh  prevailed  in 
the  progeny,  where  one  or  both  parents 
possessed  that  particularly  desirable 
feature.  Few  of  the  crosses,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  authors,  fell  below  the 
average  of  cultivated  apples  in  size 
and  handsome  appearance  of  fruit,  and 
in  tree  characteristics  that  make  varie¬ 
ties  desirable.  Fourteen  or  more  are 
deemed  worthy  of  propagation  and 
further  critical  study.  This  is  a  most 
hopeful  outcome  of  what  is  in  reality  a 
very  limited  test  of  the  possibilities  of 
tree-fruit  breeding.  The  main  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  drawn  is  that  cultivated  ap¬ 
ples,  being  largely  self-sterile  in  bloom, 
accept  pollen  from  inferior  fruiting  va¬ 
rieties  that  produce  it  abundantly.  When 


seedlings  are  grown,  even  from  varieties 
of  the  highest  excellence  under  condi- 
t’ons  of  ordinary  natural  pollination,  the 
results  are  generally  disappointing,  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  dominance  of 
the  inferior  pollen  parent.  With  con¬ 
trolled  pollen  applications,  however,  and. 
discernment  in  mating  varieties,  it  would 
appear  that  systematic  apple  breeding  is 
ar  least  as  promising  as  other  forms  of 
horticultural  amelioration.  The  factors 
of  time  and  expense  incurred  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  crosses  from  seed  plot  to  crop¬ 
ping  age  are  so  great  as  to  preclude 
much  amateur  work  of  this  kind.  Such 
projects  belong,  of  right,  to  the  State 
and  national  experiment  farms,  and 
should  be  carried  out  on  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  scale.  The  Geneva  Station  has 
blazed  the  way  to  material  improvement 
of  the  best  of  all  fruits,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  keep  on  in  the  good  work. 
The  bulletin  should  be  widely  read  by 
all  interested  in  apple  development,  v. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  NUTS. 

11.  K.  F.  Ellerson,  Va. — -Can  you  give 
me  any  information  regarding  filberts,  or 
hazelnuts?  Is  there  any  market  for  the 
nuts,  and  if  so,  at  what  price?  How 
long  before  they  come  into  bearing?  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  plant  same  in  newly 
cleared  land;  land  is  hilly  but  very  fertile? 
I  am  aso  thinking  of  planting  Persian  wal¬ 
nuts,  butternuts,  and  shell-bark  hickorynuts, 
and  any  information  you  can  give  me  in 
regard  to  the  planting  and  cultivation  of 
same  will  he  greatly  appreciated. 

Ans. — The  culture  of  the  European 
hazels  or  filberts  in  America  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fungus  disease  that  affects 
them  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  com¬ 
bat  it.  However,  I  have  some  bushes  in 
northern  Michigan  and  a  few  other 
places  that  were  doing  quite  well.  What 
they  would  do  in  Virginia  is  uncertain, 
but  in  Delaware  I  know  they  are  badly  af¬ 
fected.  The  American  hazels  seem  to  be 
free  from  this  trouble  and  flourish  al¬ 
most  everywhere  that  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  or  are  planted  in  good  soil.  In 
some  regions  they  are  very  abundant  in 
the  wild  state  and  the  nuts  are  gathered 
ii:  large  quantities  and  eaten  at  home 
and  sold  to  some  extent  in  the  markets. 
They  bring  about  one  dollar  per  gallon, 
but  there  is  no  established  trade  price 
as  for  the  true  filberts  or  European 
hazelnuts,  which  sell  at  fully  twice  this 
price.  But  there  are  choice  varieties  of 
our  native  hazels  which  are  well  worthy 
of  being  taken  from  the  wild  state  and 
cultivated,  and  this  will  be  done  in  due 
time  and  probably  hybrids  will  be  grown 
which  will  have  the  size  of  the  foreign 
kinds  and  the  resistance  to  fungus  blight 
and  the  hardiness  of  our  own  species. 
This  is  something  that  has  not  yet  been 
attempted,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  could 
and  should  be  done  by  our  experiment 
station  workers  or  others  who  have  op¬ 
portunities. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  . Persian  walnut  in  Virginia  if  the 
hardier  and  self-fertile  varieties  are 
planted  in  good  soil.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  hickorynut,  and  while  there  are 
no  grafted  or  budded  trees  to  be  bought 
from  the  nurseries  now,  this  will  not 
always  be  so.  The  walnut  trees  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  a  limited  way,  and  the  valu¬ 
able  hickories  will  be  the  same  after  a 
time,  for  there  are  nurserymen  who  are 
working  in  this  direction.  I  hqve  little 
Shagbark  hickory  nuts  now  on  my  desk 
that  are  well  worthy  of  extensive  propa¬ 
gation  by  artificial  means,  and  there  are 
others  equally  good  or  better.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  the  Hales,  which  has 
long  been  known,  and  fine  grafted  trees 
of  it  are  now  growing  at  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hales,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The 
improvement  of  the  butternut,  or  most 
Northern  type  of  the  walnut,  has  not 
yet  been  begun,  but  it  is  worthy  and 
capable  of  such  treatments. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


The  Akin  Apple. 

F.  D.  W.,  Washington,  Va. — Can  you  tell 
anything  about  the  Akin  apple?  I  have 
three  trees  which  are  said  to  be  the  Akin, 
and  they  have  proved  very  profitable. 

Ans. — Akin  is  one  of  the  lately  intro¬ 
duced  apples  that  has  hardly  had  time 
to  become  known  in  the  markets,  but  so 
far  as  it  is  known  it  is  well  liked  by 
both  dealers  and  consumers.  It  is  of 
fair  size,  very  red  and  attractive  in 
color,  and  of  fine  texture  and  flavor. 
It  is  one  of  the  coming  Winter  apples 
and  deserves  to  be  planted  far  more 
than  is  the  case  at  present.  I  recently 
saw_  and  judged  several  exhibits  of  this 
variety  at  the  Indiana  Apple  Show,  and 
they  were  very  creditable  beside  those 
of  Jonathan  and  other  high-class  apples. 
The  tree  is  generally  well  spoken  of  by 
those  who  are  growing  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Between  Friends — 


A  KODAK 

Of  all  the  gifts  that  fit  the  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  none  so  timely  as  the  one 
that  provides  the  means  for  keeping 
a  picture  story  of  that  day — a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

your  dealers  or  by  mail .  387  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CnDAYW®  Make 

5rn*»!orstc;s:;dy 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’s  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
1  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entiresprayerline.  Wehavethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Pay  Moro  But  You  Cannot  Buy  Bettor  Than 

O^ss-SCALE  KILLER 

^'KEYlRANDml  (SOLUBLE  OIL) 

Easily  Applied— Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Harrels  (50  gal.). . .  $1 5.00  %-bbl.  (30  gal.) ...  $9.90 
10-gal.  cau  ami  case.  3.50  5-gal.  can  and  case..  2.00 
P.  o.  b.  New  York 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

12  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Write  for  “Practical  Spraying” — Heat  book  on  spraying. 


Nn  MORP  If  you  want  a  cheap,  simple,  absc 
nu  itiUKt  lutely  sure  way  to  keep  Ever 
RABBITS  Rabbit  and  Every  Borer  out  o 
your  orchard,  paint  your  tree 
vith  Sulfocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphu 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easil 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  month; 
Absolutely  certain.  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  th 
rabbit  problem.  Write  Today  for  book- 
let,  “  Sulfocide— Sure  Protection  NO  MORE 
from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  B.  BORERS 
G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  N.Y.City. 


creases  the  value. 


Earliest  and  easiest  worker 
Carries  off  surplus  watei 
;ne 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  .  . 

a -  4  ,  admits  air  to  the  soil,  j 

Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  ferti 
V  requirement.  We  also  make  Sew 
ic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Wr 

,  gg  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N. 


SEE  HIM  FIRSTI 


Before  the  fertilizer  salesman  arrives,  go  to  your  dealer  and  explain  to  him  that 
you  will  not  buy  2  per  cent,  goods  that  contain  only  40  pounds  of  Potash 
per  ton.  Show  him  that  modern,  profitable  fertilizers  contain  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Potash,  and  that  the  composition  of  crops  and  the 
effect  of  crops  on  soils  require  that 
the  per  cent,  of  Potash  should  be 
increased  until  it.  is  as  great  as,  or 
greater  than,  the  per  cent,  of  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  in  the  fertilizer.  It  is  this  grade  of  goods  that  pays  you 
and  your  dealer  best.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  crops  are  better  and  the  actual  plant  food 
costs  less  per  pound. 

Write  us  for  Free  Book  with 
Profitable  Formulas 


Vs 


?/ 


POTASH 


We  will  sell  you  Potash  Salt 
in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds 
Write  for  prices. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  fnc. 
/  A  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block 

Chicago,  III. 
Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 

Savannah,  61. 1 
Whitney  Bank  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon* 
Bible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  gooo  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.. 
Notice  or  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  coming  legislative  session  in  New  York  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  record-breaker  in  efforts  to  win  popular 
support.  As  you  know,  we  have  for  years  urged  a 
State  law  regulating  the  commission  business.  This 
has  failed  to  pass  the  last  two  Legislatures,  but 
stronger  efforts  than  ever  before  will  be  made  next 
year.  A  strong  bill  has  been  drafted,  and  will  be 
backed  by  men  of  character  and  experience.  The 
thing  is  surely  nearer  than  ever  before. 

* 

That  is  a  significant  picture  on  the  first  page. 
The  gasoline  farm  team,  after  doing  the  work  of  12 
horses,  is  ready  to  walk  off  to  market  with  part  of 
the  hay  which  these  horses  would  have  eaten  this 
Winter!  Mr.  Bush  gives  a  fair  statement  of  the 
real  value  of  a  farm  tractor.  It  would  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  machine  or  to 
criticize  it  unfairly.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  coming 
to  a  time  when  such  tractors  must  have  a  fair  place 
in  farming.  No  man  should  think  of  trying  one  until 
he  has  studied  his  problem  all  through  and  knows  just 
what  he  is  doing.  You  cannot  afford  to  play  or  ex¬ 
periment  with  them. 

* 

Last  week  we  nailed  down  the  statement  of  the 
New  York  “Times”  that  our  insane  asylums  are 
crowded  by  patients  from  the  farm.  Perhaps  we  used 
rather  small  nails  at  that  time.  Now  let  us  drive  in  a 
spike  and  clinch  it.  The  latest  printed  record  covers 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1910.  During  that  year 
5,482  patients  were  sent  to  the  New  York  asylums. 
These  were  divided  as  follows:  City,  4,292;  village, 
753 ;  rural,  437.  Thus  the  farms  “crowded”  the  asy¬ 
lums  by  sending  less  than  nine  per  cent.  Out  of  575 
alcoholic  patients  33,  or  less  than  six  per  cent,  came 
from  the  farm.  If  this  does  not  spike  the  right  label 
to  the  back  of  the  New  York  “Times”  we  will  try 
again. 

* 

A  number  of  our  readers  ask  where  they  can  write 
Governor  Wilson  so  as  to  be  sure  to  reach  him  per¬ 
sonally.  They  claim  to  have  advice  to  offer  him. 
We  also  have  a  little  advice  to  offer,  and  that  is  to 
let  Mr.  Wilson  alone.  He  has  more  to  do  now  than 
he  ought  to  do.  He  can  get  cart  loads  of  advice 
without  any  trouble,  and  in  the  tremendous  work 
ahead  of  him  he  needs  rest  rather  than  advice.  We 
have  also  received  a  few  letters  from  people  who 
want  an  office  and  ask  if  we  can  help  them.  Sorry, 
gentlemen,  but  we  can  be  of  no  service  to  you.  We 
want  no  job  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  influence  with  the  new  administration.  We 
never  got  closer  than  50  feet  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  ask  any  personal 
favors  of  him.  Why  not  let  him  alone  to  prepare  for 
the  gigantic  work  ahead  of  him? 

* 

A  curious  proposition  has  been  put  up  to  us  during 
the  past  few  weeks  regarding  the  cultures  used  for 
inoculating  crops.  A  farmer  bought  a  quantity  of  the 
bacteria  supposed  to  be  needed  by  Soy  beans.  This 
was  used  on  about  half  his  seed,  the  other  half  being 
left  without  inoculation  as  an  experiment.  This 
farmer  felt  so  sure  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
using  the  cultures  that  he  let  a  neighbor  have  some  of 
the  treated  seed  to  try.  The  result  was  that  the  un¬ 
treated  seed  gave  a  healthy  crop  of  good  size,  while 
wherever  the  cultures  were  used  a  disease  appeared 
which  dwarfed  or  ruined  the  crop.  The  case  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  with  the  neighbor — where  the  treated 
seed  was  used  the  bean  disease  appeared,  while  the  rest 
of  the  crop  was  clean.  There  is  apparently  no  question 
about  these  facts,  and  these  farmers  believe  that  in 
some  way  the  disease  was  introduced  through  that 
“culture.”  This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  should  be 
investigated.  It  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  examine 
the  culture,  but  samples  of  the  bean  vines  were  sent 
to  several  experiment  stations  for  examination.  In 
one  case  the  scientist  thought  the  damage  done  by 


an  insect;  in  others  it  was  the  opinion  that  a  true 
bean  disease  was  present.  We  believe  there  was  no 
question  about  that,  and  that  it  was  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  the  crop  from  the  treated  seed.  It  therefore 
comes  down  to  •  this — would  it  be  possible  for  the 
germs  of  a  plant  disease  to  be  found  in  these  cul¬ 
tures?  The  scientists  say  this  is  quite  possible,  though 
not  likely  with  careful  preparation.  These  disease 
germs  might  be  on  the  vessels  used  in  the  laboratory. 
Again,  these  cultures  might  be  hurriedly  prepared  by 
crushing  the  roots  or  nodules  of  the  bean  and  using 
this  for  propagating  the  bacteria.  In  such  case  a 
diseased  plant  might  be  used  by  mistake  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  germs  would  develop  with  the  others.  Some  of 
the  bacteriologists  tell  us  that  they  have  found  molds 
and  other  germs  in  some  of  the  cultures.  It  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  dismiss  lightly  or  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  of  this  case  alone.  It  is  evidently  possible 
to  convey  these  disease  germs  in  these  cultures,  but 
not  at  all  likely  to  find  them  when  the  cultures  are 
prepared  in  a  standard  laboratory.  At  any  rate,  this 
experience  convinces  us  that  these  cultures  should  be 
examined  by  the  bacteriologists  as  carefully  as  clover 
seed  is  examined  for  dodder. 

* 

We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  presi¬ 
dent,  editor-in-chief,  etc.,  asking  us  to  write  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators.  Mr.  Myrick  wants  to  repeal  what 
he  calls  “two  iniquitous  riders”  of  the  postal  bill, 
which,  according  to  our  friend : 

1.  Require  you  semi-annually  to  publish  the  private  de¬ 
tails  of  your  business. 

2.  Subject  every  newspaper  and  periodical  to  the  danger 
of  being  thrown  out  of  the  mails  at  any  minute,  by  vio¬ 
lating  the  unconconstitutional,  un-American,  mischievous 
and  autocratic  rider  which  requires  you  to  mark  as  “adver¬ 
tisement”  certain  editorial  or  reading  matter  under  penalty 
of  $50  to  $500  fine. 

With  all  the  respect  to  which  Mr.  Myrick’s  services 
to  agriculture  entitle  him,  we  are  unable  to  accom¬ 
modate.  We  feel  more  like  urging  our  Congressmen 
to  see  that  these  “riders”  have  a  good  saddle.  We 
were  willing  to  publish  the  simple  statement  regarding 
ownership  which  the  law  requires,  and  have  done  so 
without  protest  or  attempted  concealment.  The  law 
requires  that  when  any  matter  in  a  paper  is  paid  for 
it  must  be  plainly  marked  as  an  advertisement — dis¬ 
tinct  from  purely  editorial  opinion.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  provision — a  benefit  to  the  reader,  and  should 
have  been  enforced  long  ago.  Why  is  it  “mischiev¬ 
ous”  to  ask  or  to  compel  a  journalist  to  give  his  read¬ 
ers  a  square  deal?  If  Mr.  Myrick  will  ask  us  to  do 
so  we  will  point*out  to  him  column  after  column  of  so- 
called  editorial  matter  which  this  “iniquitous  rider” 
would  cut  out  of  the  herd.  It  was  printed  as  dis¬ 
interested  advice  or  personal  opinion,  when  in  fact 
it  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  interested  parties.  The 
price  was  accepted  as  the  meanest  sort  of  graft — the 
meanest  because  it  meant  a  sale  of  the  confidence  which 
readers  may  have  had  in  that  poor,  shabby  thing 
which  stood  for  the  editor’s  conscience !  The  man 
who  will  sell  such  confidence  has  no  more  right  to 
the  free  use  of  the  mail  than  the  scamp  who  sells 
dishonest  drugs  or  wild-cat  stocks,  which  he  knows 
are  bogus.  For  years  it  has  been  well  known  that 
with  all  our  faults  and  limitations  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  buy  one  line  of  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  “iniquitous 
rider”  suits  us  very  well,  and  we  hppe  it  will  put  the 
spurs  deep  into  the  sides  of  every  paper  which  tries  to 
sneak  advertisements  through  in  disguise. 

* 

The  game  law  case  described  on  page  1220  is  the 
limit !  Mr.  L.  B.  Edgerton,  of  Fort  Ann,  has  been 
held  up  and  forced  to  pay  $11 — compelled  to  do  so 
by  an  unjust  and  foolish  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
servation  law.  A  skunk  entered  Mr.  Edgerton’s 
chicken  yard  and  the  dog  killed  it.  If  there  were  any 
way  of  making  the  dog  work  out  his  fine  we  have  no 
doubt  the  great  State  of  New  York  would  arrest  him 
for  defending  his  master’s  property.  The  skunk  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  trespass  and  rightly  killed.  Mr. 
Edgerton  took  off  the  hide  and  kept  it,  and  for  doing 
this  is  fined  $11!  The  conservation  law  is  based  upon 
the  following  proposition: 

Sec.  175. — Ownership.  The  ownership  of  and  the 
title  to  all  fish,  birds  and  qnadupeds  in  the  State  oft 
New  York,  not  held  by  private  ownership,  legally  ac¬ 
quired,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  State. 

Under  that  theory  the  State  lays  claim  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  that  skunk  and  its  skin.  To  be  sure,  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  quoted  on  page  1220  states  that  skunks 
may  be  killed  while  injuring  property  or  when  they 
become  a  nuisance.  The  skunk  in  question  was  a 
nuisance  and  was  on  its  way  to  destroy  property. 
No  doubt  the  State  would  claim  that  the  skunk  had 
come  to  keep  thieves  away  from  the  chicken  house ! 
It  is  -a  pity  that  Connecticut  farmer  who  lost  the  60 


pullets  could  not  have  had  this  skunk  and  his  family 
on  hand  when  those  brave  New  York  soldiers  robbed 
his  henroost.  Will  not  the  “game  protectors”  send  a 
few  skunks  down  under  the  comfortable  perch  of  the 
“Major  General  commanding  National  Guard”  and 
wake  him  up  to  his  duty?  This  whole  business  is  a 
wicked  farce.  We  give  our  farmers  fair  warning 
that  if  these  “conservation  laws”  are  not  changed,  the 
“sports”  and  the  “protectors”  will  have  the  few  re¬ 
maining  game  rights  which  are  now  left  to  us. 

* 

This  “Luther  Burbank  Society”  seems  to  be  quite 
worthy  of  its  name.  Practically  every  mail  brings  us 
letters  like  the  following: 

Kindly  tell  me  what  your  real  opinion  is  of  this  “Luther 
Burbank  Society”?  My  old  neighbor,  a  man  in  good 
financial  standing,  gets  the  enclosed  invitation,  and  as 
he  is  not  much  of  an  horticulturist,  although  a  flower 
lover,  and  the  membership  is  limited  to  100.  I  wonder 
why  he  was  selected  to  get  all  these  benefits  for  his  $151. 
He  asked  me  about  this  point.  Is  it  because  he  has 
money  and  is  otherwise  “easy”?  t.  g. 

Our  opinion  is  expressed  on  page  1218.  We  should 
only  make  it  stronger  if  we  tried  it  again.  We  think 
this  society  would  like  to  enjoy  the  society  of  your 
friend’s  $151.  We  doubt  if  it  has  any  other  use  for 
him.  It  looks  to  us  like  a  fine  chance  to  become  a 
life  member  of  a  high-toned  sucker’s  association. 

* 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  Eastern  States  are 
to  be  found  villages  which  contain  one  or  more  pros¬ 
perous  factories.  They  are  usually  located  at  some 
water-power — financed  and  conducted  by  local  capital 
and  brains.  They  usually  manufacture  some  article 
which  requires  skilled  labor,  and  this  is  supplied  from 
the  village  or  surrounding  farms.  Thus  the  money 
paid  out  for  labor  is  kept  at  home.  It  goes  to  buy 
farms,  or  household  necessities  or  village  homes  or 
for  other  local  investments.  The  difference  between 
such  a  community  and  one  where  most  of  the  money 
is  sent  away  is  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  self-respect  and  happiness  of 
any  section  as  the  feeling  that  a  good  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  gets  back  home  to  the  producer. 
The  35-cent  dollar  simply  makes  men  desperate  at 
the  injustice  of  modern  business.  These  little  local 
factory  towns  show  us  what  would  happen  if  more 
of  the  manufacturers  could  break  away  from  the 
congested  centers  of  population  and  go  back  to  the 
water-powers  among  the  hills.  They  could  obtain 
cheaper  rent  and  greater  freedom  and  the  country 
would  be  far  better  off  for  such  scattering  of  labor 
and  payment  of  wages. 

* 

Since  this  discussion  of  farm  credits  started  we 
have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  city  men  who 
insist  that  farmers  can  even  now  borrow  all  the 
money  they  need  if  they  have  any  fair  security.  They 
say  that  millions  of  money  are  waiting  for  five  per 
cent,  investments.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  such  a  loan 
— a  typical  case : 

LOAN* OF  $1,000  FOK  FIVE  YEARS  AX  6%  PER  ANNUM. 


Commission,  5  per  cent . $50.00 

Abstract  .  30.00 

Total  . $80.00 

Amount  of  loan . $1,000.00 

Deduct  commission  and  abstract..  80.00 

Net  amount .  $920.00 

Six  per  cent,  on  $1,000 . $60.00 

Yearly  cost  of  abstract  and  commission. . . .  16.00 

Total  amount  of  interest . $76.00 

Seventy-six  dollars  yearly  is  at  the  rate  of  8.2 


per  cent,  on  $920,  the  net  amount  of  the  loan. 

In  this  case  the  borrower  pays  8.2  per  cent  on  the 
money  which  he  actually  received.  We  know  of  cases 
where  a  loan  was  made  on  first  mortgage  and  a  care¬ 
ful  “search”  was  made.  Later  a  small  second  mort¬ 
gage  was  added  and  another  $25  charged  for  the 
same  “search.”  As  part  of  this  farm  credit  we  would 
like  the  actual  records  of  such  loans  to  farmers. 
Will  you  tell  us  just  what  it  costs  to  obtain  them, 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  made? 


BREVITIES. 

Improved  blood  with  unimproved  care  will  grow  pretty 
thin. 

If  by  any  chance  the  robber  hens  are  left  alive — eat 
them  ! 

It’s  an  old  story — telling  the  age  of  a  hen  by  the 
teeth.  The  older  the  tougher. 

Mr.  Carnegie  offers  a  pension  of  $25,000  per  year  to 
ex-Presidents  and  their  widows !  Well,  very  few  of  us 
need  make  any  plans  to  spend  the  money. 

Here  is  Dr.  E.  A.  Steiner  claiming  that  1,000  immi¬ 
grants  able  to  handle  pick  and  shovel  are  more  valuable 
to  America  than  an  equal  number  of  university  graduates. 

We  are  to  have  before  long  the  description  of  a  storage 
house  in  Maine  in  which  apples  and  potatoes  are  kept 
through  the  Winter  and  ice  in  Summer.  That  equals  the 
practice  of  growing  corn  on  a  meadow  and  then  flooding 
it  to  make  an  ice  pond  for  storing  ice  in  WiDter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  6. 

We  have  briefly  analyzed  the  coopera¬ 
tive  land  mortgage  systems  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  including 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Denmark.  We  might  go  on  into 
Italy,  Austria,  India  and  Russia;  but 
their  systems  were  mainly  copied  from 
the  systems  we  have  discussed,  and  we 
would  find  little  new  except  some  modi¬ 
fication  to  suit  peculiar  local  conditions. 

In  Ireland  we  found  the  government 
loaning  the  farmer  the  full  purchase 
price  of  his  farm  on  a  68-year  payment 
plan,  and  to  be  exact,  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments  being  $3.25  per  hundred  or  3%. 
per  cent.  The  proprietor  thus  pays  3%. 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price  of  his 
farm  for  68  years,  and  the  farm  is  then 
his  free  and  clear.  Not  only  this,  but 
the.  law  enforces  the  sale  in  many 
instances.  This  is  the  most  extreme 
system  of  government  help,  no  doubt 
brought  about  through  a  reaction  of 
sentiment  owing  to  the  previous  de¬ 
pression  due  to  landlordism  and  gov¬ 
ernment  oppression.  In  France  we  find 
the  Credit  Foncier  organized  under  spe¬ 
cial  laws,  and  favored  by  a  government 
subsidy,  and  other  privileges  to  earn 
money  on  real  estate  with  an  original 
monopoly  of  land  mortgages  for  25 
years.  This  bank  raised  the  money 
through  sale  of  debentures.  The  mort¬ 
gages  are  written  for  10  to  75  years, 
with  annual  payment  to  form  a  sinking 
fund.  Of  course  the  longer  the  mort¬ 
gage  has  to  run  the  smaller  the  an¬ 
nuity.  Fof  75  years  the  annual  payment 
is  $4.48  and  the  land  is  clear  after  the 
last  payment  is  made.  In  Germany  we 
have  found  the  Landschaften  societies, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  when  the  society  was 
virtually  forced  upon  the  impoverished 
landed  estates  by  a  forceful  monarch, 
and  since  adopted  by  all  classes  of 
holders,  but  for  the  most  part  each  so¬ 
ciety  confining  itself  to  farmers  of  a 
given  class.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
received  government  aid,  and  others  have 
been  quite  independent  of  financial  help. 
In  Germany  we  also  found  independent 
banks  loaning  to  farmers  on  long  terms 
at  low  interest  rates  without  government 
subsidy,  but  under  very  strict  govern¬ 
ment  supervision,  which  virtually  in¬ 
sures  the  value  of  their  debentures,  and 
establishes  public  confidence  in  them. 

We  found  similar  land  mortgage 
banks  in  Switzerland  with  the  provision 
that  the  authorities  are  required  to 
certify  to  the  application,  and  the  com¬ 
mune  becomes  responsible  to  the  bank, 
if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  application 
was  false.  In  Denmark  we  found  the 
most  approved  form  of  cooperative 
land  credit.  Here  the  farmers  band 
together  and  pledge  their  united  and 
unlimited  credit  to  the  debentures  which 
they  sell,  and  loan  the  proceeds  to  them¬ 
selves  individually.  They  neither  ask 
nor  receive  government  subsidy.  In 
fact  they  have  in  some  cases  refused 
to  consider  a  suggestion  for  subsidy,  on 
the  ground  that  their  present  methods 
conserve  safety  in  loans  and  market 
the  bonds  at  better  advantage  than  they 
could  with  the  handicap  of  a  subsidy. 
They  are  a  society  of  borrowers  with 
unlimited  liability;  and  this  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  cooperative  credit.  Their 
annuities  run  from  four  to  4j4  per  cent, 
on  60  year  mortgages. 

The  observant  student  has  already 
discovered  the  common  feature  running 
through  all  these  plans ;  namely,  deben¬ 
tures  and  a  sinking  fund  and  annual 
payments,  the  last  two  features  are 
what  is  known  as  amortization,  or  kill¬ 
ing  the  debt.  There  must  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  security  of  the  deben¬ 
tures.  In  the  case  of  the  exclusive  so¬ 
ciety  of  borrowers,  where  the  whole 
property  becomes  liable  for  the  deben¬ 
tures,  membership  is  subject  to  scrutiny, 
and  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  is  loaned  on  the 
mortgage,  so  that  all  the  mortgaged 
property  of  the  members  becomes  se¬ 
curity  to  the  debentures.  In  the  case 
of  the  purely  mortgage  banks,  the  mort¬ 
gages,  and  the  capital,  and  surplus  of 
the  bank  form  the  security  for  the  de¬ 
bentures,  but  in  all  cases  the  security 
is  increased  through  the  amortization 
feature.  In  case  of  the  Landschaften 
society  of  borrowers,  the  interest  rate 
on  the  -mortgage  is  always  the  same  as 
the  rate,  on  the  debenture.  There  are 
no  salaries  except  for  bookkeeping,  and 


the  little  necessary  expense  incurred  in 
conducting  the  business  is  assessed  on  the 
members,  or  a  membership  fee  is  levied 
to  cover  it.  In  the  case  of  the  banks 
the  rate  is  the  same  as  the  interest  on 
the  debentures  plus  a  small  percentage 
for  expense.  In  the  case  of  the  Credit 
bonder  of  France  this  extra  percentage 
is  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The 
bank  has  greater  expense  in  administra¬ 
tion  than  the  Landschaften  society, 
but  having  a  greater  volume  of  business 
the  extra  rate  is  not  burdensome.  In 
all  cases  the  volume  of  debentures  sold 
must  equal  the  annual  mortgages  held — • 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  Landschaf¬ 
ten  society  is  well  adapted  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  where  there  are  many 
small  holdings,  and  societies  may  be 
formed  among  farmers  of  the  same 
class  with  practically  equal  holdings  of 
a  few  acres  each,  and  all  engaged  in 
the  same  line,  such  as  gardening.  Each 
one  being  responsible  to  the  extent  of 
his  entire  holding,  is  personally  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  that  each  of  the  others  gets 
no  larger  mortgage  than  he  is  entitled 
to,  and  that  interest  and  payments  are 
kept  up,  and  the  property  kept  in  pro¬ 
ductive  condition.  This  personal  con¬ 
tact  and  personal  interest  creates  a  con¬ 
servative  management,  and  avoids  the 
expense  of  appraisals  and  management 
that  the  banks  must  incur. 

The  annual  payment  includes  the 
interest  and  the  small  payment  on  the 
principal.  This  fixed  annuity  is  paid 
each  year,  and  as  the  mortgage  and 


interest  become  each  year  less  and  less, 
the  amount  credited  to  the  reduction 
of  the  mortgage  becomes  more  and 
more,  so  that  the  mortgage  is  finally 
wiped  out  through  an  annual  payment 
which  is  so  small  that  at  first  thought 
it  seems  incredible. 

For  us,  my  preference  would  be  for 
a  Federal  law  authorizing  a  system  of 
farm  credit  banks  through  the  whole 
country  within  State  boundaries,  and 
with  one  central  national  bank  au¬ 
thorized  to  handle,  and  guarantee  the 
debentures  and  finance  the  local  banks 
generally,  with  such  safeguards  as 
would  secure  a  sound  and  conserva¬ 
tive  business  based  on  the  farm  as¬ 
sets,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  wait  for  the  national  system.  The 
States  can  fortunately  take  up  and  de¬ 
velop  a  system  of  land  credits  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  will  probably  hasten.  Na¬ 
tional  action,  and  if  advisable  the  State 
system  can  tnen  be  coordinated,  writh  the 
Federal  plan.  We  would  simply  need  a 
State  law  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  local  credit  society,  and  a  State  bank 
with  right  to  sell  debentures,  and  take 
over  the  mortgage  of  the  local  organi¬ 
zation.  This  bank  could  also  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  loan  individual  farmers  on 
an  application  certified  to  by  the  town 
officials  after  the  plan  that  works  so 
well  in  Switzerland.  The  loan  to  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  would  command  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  association 
mortgages,  because  it  would  involve  more 
expense  and  an  individual  risk  rather 
than  several  joint  securities;  but  it 
would  give  a  farm  borrower  a  choice  of 
the  two  best  and  cheapest  systems  of 
mortgage  credits  yet  devised. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


CREDIT  FOR  FARMERS. 

Will  you  allow  a  lawyer  who  owns  a 
farm  to  contribute  some  results  from 
his  experience  and  observation?  Farm¬ 
ers  may  learn  something  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  business.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  capital  enough  to 
run  their  business,  and  it  is  common  for 
them  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  by  which  he  loans 
money  to  the  manufacturer,  receives  the 
manufactured  goods  on  consignment, 
sells  them,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  re¬ 
pays  the  loan,  and  turns  the  balance 
over  to  the  manufacturer.  The  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  employs  a  competent  per¬ 
son  to  watch  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  to  see  that  it  is  done  to  the  best 
advantage.  Experience  shows  that  this 
arrangement  is  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  Improvements  suggested  by  the 
merchant’s  agent  are  often  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  manufacturer.  His  goods  are 
sold  to  much  better  advantage  than  he 
could  sell  them  himself,  and  he  gets  the 
capital  which  he  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  worked  out  by  a  group 
of  farmers  in  any  county.  If  they 
would  club  together,  get  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  commission  merchants  who 
make  a  business  of  selling  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  they  could  make  an  agreement  by 
which  money  should  be  advanced  upon 
their  crops,  and  these  crops  should  be 
consigned  for  sale  to  the  commission 
merchant.  Agreements  could  be  made 


for  lower  freight  rates,  if  the  farm 
products  were  shipped  by  the  carload. 

Of  course  the  success  of  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
efficiency  and  good  faith  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  But  this  is  true  of  every 
business.  There  are  many  commission 
merchants  who  do  their  business  well' 
and  honestly.  Every  farmer  who  has 
had  experience  knows  who  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  are  that  sell  his  products 
to  the  best  advantage.  In  short,  all  this 
business  can  be  done  if  the  farmers  will 
combine  and  work  together  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  There  is  nothing  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  for 
them  except  possibly  to  investigate  the 
subject.  The  Federal  Government  has 
no  more  power  to  charter  societies  for 
the  purpose  than  it  has  to  run  a  district 
school.  If  incorporation  should  be 
needed,  the  State  laws  offer  ample  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  new 
legislation  that  is  wanted.  It  is  really 
co-operation  among  the  farmers. 

Your  correspondent,  G.,  asks:  “What 
is  needed  to  save  the  life  of  a  co¬ 
operative  institution  if  it  does  happen 
to  be  a  profitable  concern?”  My  answer 
is  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  I  know  of  a  small  co¬ 
operative  real  estate  company  that  is 
profitable  and  has  lived  for  many  years. 
In  all  probability  it  will  live  for  many 
more,  because  the  stockholders  watch 
the  managers  and  see  that  their  business 
is  done  right.  everett  p.  wheeler. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  now  done  to  a  large 
extent  in  growing  fruit  or  truck  crops 
in  the  Southern  States.  Commission 
men  frequently  advance  the  money 
needed  and  handle  the  crop  at  least 
until  their  claims  are  satisfied. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

Farm  and  Garden.— The  public  Winter 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  for  lectures  and  discussions, 
was  held  at  Union  Hall,  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  December  3,  4  and  5.  The  first  day 
was  devoted  to  dairying,  the  second  to 
fruit  and  the  third  to  market  gardening. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Portland,  November  20-22.  The 
North  Pacific  Land  Products  Show  was 
hold  at  Portland  the  same  week. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America  was  held  at  Chicago 
December  2. 

_  A  forestry  school,  in  connection  with  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  W  is.,  will  be  opened  January  7.  Com¬ 
plete  courses  in  range  and  nursery  work 
will  be  given. 

Negotiations  are  reported  under  way  to 
ship  the  surplus  sludge  from  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  sewage  works  to  Canada  for  use  as 
fertilizer  by  fruit  growers.  The  plant  for 
pressing  this  sludge  into  cakes  was  in¬ 
stalled  live  years  ago.  The  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  approximately  35,000  tons.  Farmers 
in  Yorkshire  take  15,000  tons  of  this,  pay¬ 
ing  only  cartage  charges  of  00  to  75  cents 
a  ton. 

The  plan  of  working  out  a  cooperative 
basis  for  the  marketing  of  delicious  fruits 
of  the  Northwest  at  a  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  districts  in  Spokane,  De¬ 
cember  10,  will  meet  with  practically  unan¬ 
imous  support  by  the  growers  of  the 
lakima  Valley.  The  scheme  will  solve  the 
problem  on  which  a  joint  committee  from 
the  \akima  Valley  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Yakima  County  Horticultural 
Union  and  the  bankers  of  North  Yakima 
has  been  working. 

The  seventh  annual  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be  held 
December  20,  1912,  to  January  2,  1913. 
Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  make 
this  the  best  farmers’  week  the  college  has 
ever  had.  Over  150  subjects,  relating  to 
all  branches  of  agriculture,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Three  periods  each  will  be  devoted 
daily  to  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
dairy  husbandry,  floriculture,  fruit  growing, 
market  gardening,  poultry,  forestry  and 
home  economics.  During  one  period  each 
day  and  in  the  evenings  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  assembled  into  one  section  for 
round-table  discussions  on  subjects  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  will  be  assisted  by  a  number 
of  well-known  specialists  from  this  and 
other  States.  Among  these  are,  J.  G.  Lip- 
man,  director,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  James  E.  Itice,  Cornell  University;  C. 
G.  Williams  and  B.  E.  Carmichael,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  ;  C.  II.  Eckles,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Cattlemen  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  De¬ 
cember  4. 

The  first  annual  North  Dakota  Country 
Life  Conference  will  be  held  at  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  Decem¬ 
ber  17-20.  The  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Dakota  Boys  and  Girls  Institute, 
thus  giving  the  people  who  attend  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  what  is  being  done  in 
North  Dakota,  to  keep  the  boy  and  girl  on 
the  farm.  The  object  of  the  conference  is  to 
bring  together  those  who  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  bettering  social  conditions  in  the 
country,  to  discuss  the  efficiency  of  insti¬ 
tutions  peculiarly  rural  in  their  character 
and  to  demonstrate  with  social  features 
whenever  possible. 

National  Grange  Meeting. — The  Brauer 
plan  for  a  $10,000,000  corporation  for  di¬ 
rect  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  was  voted  down  by  the  National 
Grange _  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  November  21, 
after  a  sharp  light.  In  place  of  the  Brauer 
plan  the  Grange  indorsed  a  plan  for  State 
and  national  bureaus  of  information  as  the 
first  step  toward  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products.  By  this  plan  the  State 
Grange  will  establish  a  bureau,  which  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  will  keep  informed  as  to 
marketing  conditions.  This  information  will 
be  furnished  to  all  the  Subordinate  Granges 
and  to  the  national  bureau  of  Information 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  national  secretary,  which  in  turn  will  in¬ 
form  other  State  bureaus.  A  resolution  in¬ 
dorsing  the  Senate  bill  providing  for  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  markets  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  adopted.  The  next  National 
Grange  meeting  will  be  held  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Mr.  Creasey  introduced  a  resolution 
favoring  the  organization  of  a  Grange  life 
insurance  company  based  upon  a  legal  re¬ 
serve,  and  asked  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  several  propositions  offered  on  life  in¬ 
surance,  with  power  to  recommend  one  of 
them  or  suggest  a  plan  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  several  State  Granges.  Re¬ 
ferred  to  committee  on  insurance. 

Postal  Expenses.— Political  campaign 
material  transmitted  free  of  postage 
through  the  mails  accounted,  according  to 
Postoffice  Department  records,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  postal  surplus  and  a 
postal  deficit  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ended 
June  30.  An  account  of  franked  mail  for¬ 
warded  for  Congress,  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  government  establishments 
shows  that  postage  at  the  ordinary  rate  on 
this  matter  would  have  netted  the  govern¬ 
ment  nearly  $20,000,000.  About  $3,250,000 
of  this  would  have  been  paid  on  political 
documents.  The  postal  service  handled  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  310.245,000  pieces  of  franked 
mail,  weighing  01,377,000  pounds.  This 
was  3.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  all 
domestic  mail  carried.  During  the  Presi¬ 
dential  and  Congressional  primary  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year, 
as  disclosed  by  comparison  with  the 
amounts  of  free  matter  handled  during 
corresponding  periods  of  previous  years,  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  franked  matter 
was  sent  through  the  mails  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  This  matter  consisted  of  political 
speeches,  reports  and  documents  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  of  one  complete  political 
campaign  book,  all  of  which  had  beeu  made 
technically  frankable  by  insertion  in  “The 
Congressional  Record.”  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  weight  of  this  franked  matter  was 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds,  all 
of  which  was  transmitted  as  first-class 
mail. 


New  Story  by  the  “Hope  Farm  Man” 

“THE  CHILD” 

One  would  think  the  “Hope  Farm  Man” 
ought  to  know  something  about  children, 
though  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  novelist 


FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION: 

7"E  shall  agree  regarding  the  weakness  and  limitation  of  this 
simple  record  as  a  story.  I  hope  we  may  also  agree  regard- 
”  "  ing  the  thought  and  spirit  which  I  have  tried  to  put  into  these 
pages.  Many  of  us  come  to  middle  years  feeling  that  something  has 
dropped  out  of  life.  We  may  have  reached  a  fair  share  of  what  we  thought 
in  other  years  would  mean  success,  yet  somehow  it  seems  tasteless  and 
without  flavor.  We  do  not  always  know  it,  but  what  we  have  lost  is  the 
spirit  and  hope  of  youth.  The  great  vital  problem  for  the  farmer  of 
middle  years,  particularly  the  well-to-do  farmer,  is  how  he  may  regain 
something  of  this  conquering  spirit  of  youth.  This  is  the  great  problem 
not  only  for  the  individual  but  through  him  for  the  nation — since  the  farm 
home  and  what  it  stands  for  is  the  nation’s  foundation.” 

The  Story  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  December 
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out.  The  pickle  is  made  as  follows : 
Four  gallons  of  water;  \/2  pounds  of 
brown  sugar;  two  ounces  of  saltpeter; 
eight  pounds  of  coarse  salt.  Boil  and 
skim  until  clear.  This  is  enough  for  100 
pounds  of  meat. 

Do  not  put  on  the  meat  until  it  is  cool. 
Leave  in  the  pickle  for  10  days  and  then 
smoke.  c.  h.  j. 

Take  nine  pounds  salt,  four  pounds 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  soda  or  salera- 
tus  and  one  ounce  saltpeter  to  100  pounds 
meat.  Take  all  of  the  formula  and  put 
in  kettle  of  water.  When  boiling  hot 
skim  and  add  boiling  water  to  brine  so 
it  will  just  hold  a  peeled  potato  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg  to  the  surface — thatjs, 
just  covered — and  pour  over  meat  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Weight  down  meat  solid,  to 
keep  under  brine.  Let  stand  four  weeks, 
then  take  up  and  dry  in  warm  place,  not 
too  hot,  as  this  makes  beef  “chippy.” 

To  dry  liver,  boil  and  when  cold  grind, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  pack  in  sugar 
sack,  and  smoke  or  not.  Liver  fixed  this 
way  will  keep  a  long  time.  These  have 
been  family  recipes  for  60  years. 

h.  w. 

The  dried  and  smoked  beef  liver  I 
never  tried,  but  here  is  a  tried  recipe 
for  dried  beef  that  cannot  be  excelled. 
It  is  considerably  better  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  dried  beef  that  you  buy.  Make 
a  brine  of  coarse  salt  and  cold  water 
strong  enough  to  carry  an  egg,  add 
about  one-half  pound  sugar  to  every 
gallon  of  brine,  and  if  desired  a  little 
saltpeter  may  be  added,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily.  Place  the  beef  in  an  ample  sized 
stone  crock  or  wooden  vessel,  pour  in 
the  brine  to  cover  the  beef,  let  stand  10 
days  (no  longer).  Remove  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  10  days,  hang  up  to  drip  for 
a  day,  then  smoke.  A  very  good  plan  is 
to  wash  the  beef  twice  with  patent 
smoke  (liquid),  then  smoke  for  several 
days  and  the  beef  is  ready  for  use,  and 
very  delicious  after  smoking.  It  should 
be  hung  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

MRS.  A.  E.  H. 
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One  person  exposed  to  cold  jj| 
§j  and  draughts  will  contract  a  se-  1 
H  vere  cold  and  suffer  uncertain  || 
§j  results,  while  another,  similarly  1 
g  exposed,  will  benefit  physically  H 
1  from  the  fresh,  clear  air. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  jj 
1  reinforce  your  strength  with  g 
H  nature’s  best  health-maker —  || 
1  Scott’s  Emulsion;  it  creates  J 
g  body-warmth,  increases  blood-  1 
M  quality,  builds  resistive  power  §j 
H  and  strengthens  the  body  to  j 
H  avoid  winter  sickness  and  = 
H  rheumatism.  § 

No  Alcohol  in  SCOTT’S.  ‘  | 

p  Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-119  ^ 
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i “  Maple  ”  Evaporators  « 

Onr  “Maple  Evaporator’*  is  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  oil  ihe  market,  only  selected  materials  being: 
nsed  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
Splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  lino  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co, 

LlnesTllIe 

r». 


I  Send  Tor  catalog 
Land  price  lint. 


Barueit" — by  Vincent  Aderente. 


Prosperity 


Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CAROL. 

Good  King  Wenccslaus  looked  out 
On  the  feast  of  Stephen, 

When  the  snow  lay  round  about, 

Deep  and  crisp  and  even  ; 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 
Though  the  frost  was  cruel, 

Wrhen  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 
Gathering  Winter  fuel. 

“Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me, 

If  thou  know^t  It,  telling, 

Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling?” 

“Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence. 
Underneath  the  mountain  ; 

Right  against  the  forest  fence, 

By  Saint  Agnes’s  fountain.” 

“Bring  me  flesh  and  bring  mc  v.ine, 
Bring  me  pine  logs  hither ; 

Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine, 

When  we  bear  them  thither.” 

Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 
Forth  they  went  together ; 

Through  the  rude  wind’s  wild  lament 
And  the  bitter  weather. 

“Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  grows  stronger  ; 

Fails  my  heart  I  know  not  how, 

1  can  go  no  longer.” 

“Mark  my  footsteps,  my  good  page, 

Tread  thou  in  them  boldly ; 

Thou  wilt  find  the  Winter’s  rage 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly.” 

In  his  master’s  steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted ; 

Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 
Which,  the  saint  had  printed. 

Therefore,  Christian  men,  be  sure, 

Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 

Ye,  who  now  will  bless  the  poor, 

Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 

— John  Mason  Neale,  D.  D. 
* 

Smoked  sturgeon,  which  used  to  be 
nicknamed  “Albany  beef,”  is  usually 
fried  or  broiled,  but  it  is  much  nicer 
baked  with  dressing.  Skin  a  piece  of 
sturgeon,  soak  in  cold  water  half  an 
hour,  then  parboil  to  remove  the  oil. 
Make  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs,  finely 
chopped  salt  pork,  powdered  herbs  and 
butter.  Gash  the  upper  side  of  the  fish 
deeply,  rub  the  dressing  into  these  gashes, 
put  in  a  baking  dish  with  a  little  water, 
and  bake  slowly  for  an  hour.  Serve 
with  drawn  butter,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  capers  or  chopped  pickles 

and  a  flavoring  of  catsup. 

* 

Pound  cookies,  made  as  follows,  are 
excellent:  Cream  together  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  three-quarters 
of  a  cup  of  butter  until  smooth ;  add  a 
little  flavoring,  if  desired,  and  then  knead 
in  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  sifted  flour. 
It  requires  some  knack  to  get  the  flour 
kneaded  in  at  first,  but  is  not  really 
difficult ;  no  liquid  is  used.  Roll  out  the 
usual  thickness,  cut  with  cooky  cutter, 
and  flake  quickly  to* a  light  brown;  a 
very  hot  oven  is  likely  to  burn  them. 
These  cookies  are  very  much  like  Scotch 
short  bread  in  flavor  and  we  think  them 
delicious.  * 

Among  very  fashionable  furs  this  Win¬ 
ter  one  may  notice  a  combination  of 
black  and  white  having  a  marbled  effect, 
as  though  the  white  formed  spots  and 
bands  through  the  black  ground.  This 
is  civet  cat,  and  it  is  made  up  very  at¬ 
tractively  into  large  pillow  muffs  and 
collars,  also  into  cogjs.  The  civet  cats 
are  carnivorous  animals  found  in  Asia 
and  northern  Africa.  The  true  civet,  an 
animal  two  to  three  feet  long,  possesses 
a  perfume  pouch  somewhat  like  the 
muskrat,  and  the  highly  scented  sub¬ 
stance  it  secretes,  somewhat  like  musk, 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  perfumes,  though 
too  strong  to  be  agreeable  in  an  un¬ 
mixed  state.  Sets  of  civet  fur,  consist¬ 
ing  of  large  muff  and  scarf,  cost  from 
about  $30  to  $85,  while  a  full-length  coat 
with  shawl  collar  of  skunk  costs  $250. 
The  perfume  of  the  civet  was  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  quite  freely,  as  may 
be  noted  by  references  in  old  literature, 
and  the  animal  itself  appears  in  heraldry, 
from  which  it  was  adopted  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  signboard.  An  old  friend  tells 


us  that  75  years  ago  there  was  a  famous 
toy  shop,  beloved  of  all  children,  in 
Worcester,  England,  which  bore  the 

name  of  “The  Civet  Cat.” 

* 

One  of  the  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  George  K.  Holmes,  has 
issued  a  report  on  domestic  conditions 
on  the  farms,  which  takes  a  different 
view  from  that  ordinarily  given.  We 
are  usually  told  by  their  critics  that 
farm  women  are  slaves  and  drudges, 
whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  hard  work. 
Mr.  Holmes,  on  the  contrary,  says  that 
their  social  activities  are  beginning  to 
hinder  their  household  tasks.  He  says, 
in  part: 

Country  girls,  as  Well  as  city  girls,  seem 
to  regard  household  labor  for  hire  as  un¬ 
desirable.  Joined  with  this  fact  is  the 
other  one,  that  the  women  of  the  farmer’s 
family  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  re¬ 
peat  tlie  manual  labor  performances  of 
their  grandmothers  on  the  farm.  Besides 
this,  the  farmer’s  standard  of  living  has 
risen,  certainly  on  the  medium  and  better 
sort  of  farms  in  the  North  and  West ;  and 
in  a  perceptible  degree  the  women  of  the 
farmer’s  family  have  engaged  in  social 
functions,  which  are  beginning  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  performances  of  house¬ 
hold  labor  without  the  aid  of  a  servant. 
The  social  obligations  undertaken  by  them 
are  for  the  Grange,  the  women’s  clubs,  the 
Maccabees,  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  the  local  church,  the  farmers’ 
clubs,  and  a  list  that  might  be  much  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  old-time  domestic  industries  are  all 
but  forgotten.  The  women .  of  the  farm 
make  no  more  soap,  candles  or  lye,  and 
so  on  with  a  long  list  of  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  former  days ;  it  is  rare  that  one 
of  the  younger  of  the  women  knows  how 
to  knit.  Throughout  large  areas  the  pride 
of  the  housewife  in  a  great  store  of  pre¬ 
serves,  dried  and  pickled  fruits,  berries 
and  vegetables  exists  chiefly  in  history,  and 
dependence  is  placed  mostly  upon  the  local 
store  for  the  products  of  the  cannery  and 
the  evaporator. 

It  is  protested  that  the  frequently  pub¬ 
lished  statement  that  farm  life  has  made 
the  women  of  the  farm  especially  prone 
to  insanity  is  a  calumny.  There  is  no 
statistical  authority  for  the  assertion,  and 
the  author  of  this  bulletin  has  endeavored 
for  nearly  20  years  to  discover  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  fabrication,  with  indications 
that  the  irresponsible  author  was  for  many 
years  a  popular  writer  on  domestic  sub¬ 
jects. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  farm  woman’s  sanity  is  the  fact  that 
she  demands  something  more  of  life 
than  mere  drudgery.  Making  soap  is 
only  an  economy  in  a  family  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  grease, 
and  the  making  of  candles  and  lye  is 
obsolete.  Candles  are  merely  an  orna¬ 
mental  accessory  to  other  methods  of 
lighting,  and  wood  ashes  give  better  re¬ 
turns  as  fertilizer  than  as  lye.  As  for 
knitting,  plenty  of  women  still  do  it,  but 
they  do  not  knit  stockings  for  the  whole 
family  because  the  family  won’t  wear 
them.  Changed  ideas  of  dress  have  very 
largely  done  away  with  these  heavy 
woolen  stockings,  except  in  sports  and 
athletics,  in  our  temperate  regions, 
though  we  can  understand  their  com¬ 
fort  in  a  rigorous  climate.  As  for  home 
canning,  we  think  Mr.  Holmes  is  mis¬ 
taken,  if  we  may  judge,  not  only  from 
observation  but  also  from  the  constant 
and  increasing  demand  for  recipes  and 
instruction  on  this  subject.  We  think 
farm  women  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  aekuowledged  business  part¬ 
ners  of  their  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers,  and  that  there  is  no  place  in 
the  world’s  economy  where  they  have 
a  better  chance  for  “breaking  into  the 
human  race.” 


More  About  Dried  Beef. 

Seeing  request  for  drying  beef  by  N. 
W.  D.,  page  1145,  I  will  send  our  recipe. 
Use  chunks  taken  from  ham  and  shoul¬ 
der.  Fasten  stout  strings  to  one  end  of 
each  piece  to  be  dried,  so  it  may  be 
hung  up.  Prepare  other  pieces  for  cover¬ 
ing  and  pack  in  bottom  of  barrel  or 
jar,  placing  drying  pieces  on  top.  Pre¬ 
pare  pickle  as  follows :  For  each  100 
pounds  of  beef  use  eight  pounds  salt, 
two  pounds  brown  sugar  and  one  ounce 
saltpeter.  Dissolve  these  in  water  and 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Then  cool,  and 
when  cold  pour  over  meat,  having 
enough  liquid  to  cover  it.  Leave  the 
drying  pieces  in  this  pickle  four  weeks. 
Then  take  out  and  hang  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  to  dry  out.  Do  not  smoke  it.  This 
is  our  method,  and  we  think  it  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  dried  beef  sold  in  market; 
in  fact,  so  much  so  that  we  expect  to 
prepare  in  this  manner  all  that  is  avail¬ 
able  from  a  two-year-old  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  kill  this  Winter.  c.  T.  s. 

The  following  method  has  been  used 
in  our  family  for  more  years  than  I  can 
remember :  After  cutting  the  beef  in 
the  proper  pieces  we  soak  it  for  one 
night  in  weak  brine  to  draw  the  blood 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  been  industrious,  and  the 
rain  and  the  sun  have  favored  their 
plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories 
have  been  busy.  They  have  had 
work  to  do  and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial 
success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and 
fetch  and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot 
of  business  and  they  have  been  paid 
for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because 
all  the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be 
enjoyed  only  when  the  Government 
maintains  peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is 
made  comparatively  easy  because 


the  American  people  have  been 
enabled  to  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  each  other.  They  know  and 
understand  one  another.  They  are 
like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no 
matter  where  they  live,  are  close 
together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonder¬ 
ful  facilities  for  intercommunication. 
We  excel  in  our  railways,  our  mails 
and  our  telegraphs,  and,  most  of  all, 
in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  wire  spread  over  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Each  day  there 
are  twenty-five  million  telephone 
talks  all  the  way  from  twenty  feet  to 
two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of 
things,  and  the  man  of  commerce,  all 
are  "helped  to  co-operate  and  work 
together  for  peace  and  prosperity  by 
means  of  the  Universal  telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Christmas  Time  in  a  Florida  Lumber 
Camp. 

It  did  not  seem  at  all  like  Christmas 
time  to  me — so  far  from  home,  and  with 
the  weather  like  late  Spring.  At  times 
during  the  clear  days  the  sun  was  really 
hot,  but  there  were  always  those  de¬ 
lightful  Gulf  breezes.  This  little  hamlet 
of  some  200  homes  (built  only  for  a 
few  years’  occupancy)  was  quite  at  the 
“jumping  off”  place,  if  one  had  the  in¬ 
clination,  but  there  were  too  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  hear  and  see  and  the 
time  much  too  short.  I  had  already 
seen  the  big  mill  and  the  huge  logs  lifted 
from  the  raft  or  from  the  cars  up  to 
the  proper  position  and  in  eight  minutes 
changed  to  sawed  and  measured  lumber, 
the  scraps  going  into  their  respective 
places  to  be  quickly  made  into  laths  and 
shingles,  and  good,  respectable  firewood 
sadly  burned  as  debris.  The  work  up 
the  river  was  tied  up  for  the  Winter 
and  the  big  tugboat  anchored  near  the 
mill.  Early  the  second  day  a  party  of 
us,  seated  on  boxes  on  a  flat-car,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  advance  of  a  train  of  log  cars 
out  to  the  woods  to  see  the  real  life. 
We  went  for  12  miles  on  the  company’s 
track,  passing  through  what  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  a  famous  heron  rookery. 
Of  course  they  are  all  gone,  but  eagles’ 
nests  are  to  be  seen  in  the  highest  of  the 
old  trees,  and  for  the  hunter  there  is 
yet  deer  and  black  bear.  It  seemed  that 
we  were  to  experience  all  the  thrills,  for 
one  of  the  men  killed  a  rattlesnake  that 
looked  quite  fearful  to  me. 

Palmettoes  were  as  common  on  the 
higher  ground  as  maples  are  with  us, 
and  the  young  shoots  as  common  as  our 
dock.  We  ate  our  lunch  in  true  camp 
style,  and  on  one  of  the  bent  twigs  over 
the  fire  hung  a  kettle,  in  which  was 
boiled  a  swamp  cabbage,  cut  out  from 
the  heart  of  a  palmetto  crown.  The 
flavor  is  a  combination  of  asparagus  and 
peas.  The  trails  are  cut  for  the  bringing 
in  of  the  cypress  logs — that  is,  all  growth 
and  small  trees  are  cut  away  for  a  space 
perhaps  15  feet  wide — and  these  trails 
continue  as  far  back  as  there  is  timber 
to  be  cut.  The  skidder  stands  on  a  plat¬ 
form  some  feet  above  the  railroad  track. 
From  it  cables  are  stretched  far  back 
into  the  woods.  On  this  cable  is  a  great 
iron  hand  that  seems  to  handle  the  logs 
as  if  it  were  a  human  hand.  The  logs, 
too,  appear  like  immense  carcasses  as 
they  come  rushing  and  splashing  through 
the  water,  up  the  trail,  to  the  car.  They 
were  loaded,  well  balanced,  on  the  11 
cars,  all  without  a  man  straining  a 
muscle.  After  watching  this  fascinating 
procedure  for  some  hours  we  began  to 
walk  through  the  woods,  wherever  we 
could  find  dry  footing. 

We  stumbled  into  a  “homestead,”  with 
its  bit  of  cleared  and  cultivated  land 
and  the  green  December  garden.  The 
house  was  built  without  windows  and 
was,  for  the  time,  forsaken.  We  thought 
we  would,  however,  peep  into  the  barn 
and  see  the  animals,  but  when  we  opened 
the  stable  door  we  found  a  bedroom, 
and  the  same  when  we  opened  a  second 
door.  It  was  very  neat  and  clean,  pos¬ 
sibly  “overflow”  quarters.  In  the  garden 
were  greens,  lettuce,  young  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  with  peas  and  beans  in  blossom. 
Well,  that  garden  did  not  make  me  one 
bit  dissatisfied  with  my  Northern  home, 
for  I  had  made  these  deductions  during 
my  short  stay — that  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  law  of  compensation,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  those  people  to  have  two 
gardens  each  year,  for  the  climate  there 
was  such  that  they  could  not  keep  what 
was  raised.  Then  in  June,  when  green 
and  succulent  things  are  growing  for  us, 
their  gardens  are  drying  up,  and  I  can 
endure  a  Winter  without  tender,  green 
things  better  than  a  Summer.  Then  our 
cold  frames  and  hotbeds  and  cellars 
make  it  all  up. 

We  tramped  until  we  were  almost  too 
tired  to  return,  and  we  had  followed 
that  self-satisfied  general  manager  until 
we  had  quite  lost  our  bearings,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  reinforce  his  directions 
with  a  peep  at  his  compass  before  we 
were  satisfied.  Following  him  was  some¬ 
what  like  the  man  who  bought  a  cow 
and  decided  that  the  easiest  way  to  lead 
her  home  was  to  tie  a  rope  to  the  cow 
and  then  to  himself.  After  a  while,  as 
he  was  traveling  at  great  speed  down 
the  road,  he  met  a  man  who  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  “Don’t  ask  me,” 
he  replied ;  “ask  the  cow.” 

To  wind  up  this  eventful  day  we  rode 
home  on  the  engine.  The  next  day  was 
filled  with  Christmas  preparations,  at 
school,  Sabbath-school  and  in  the  homes. 
It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  snow 
or  cold  weather  were  neither  essential 
to  the  Christmas  spirit.  Such  buying  and 
giving  and  going !  Then,  on  Christmas 
Day,  Sallie  came  forth  in  all  her  glory, 
arrayed  in  a  “new  white  dress  with  blue 


lawn  dots,”  and  such  feats  as  Sallie  can 
perform  when  she  tries,  and  she  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  that  frame  of  mind!  She  is  one 
of  those  rare  creatures  who  have  served 
in  one  family  for  12  years. 

“Yas’m,  I’d  bin  dar  long  ’nuff.  Dey 
des  wouldn't  ’scharge  me  nor  tell  me  git 
out,  so  I  jes’  nacherally  walks  right 
outen  dat  kitchen.” 

When  Sallie  cooks  young  turnips, 
which  are  sold  there  in  bunches  with 
tops,  as  we  sell  beets,  she  cooks  the  tur¬ 
nips  and  greens  together  and  they  are 
fine.  When  she  has  any  hominy  grits, 
boiled  rice  or  mashed  potato  left  over, 
they  appear  as  “puffs”  for  the  next  break¬ 
fast.  With  the  cold  vegetable  she  com¬ 
bines  milk,  eggs,  salt,  flour  and  yeast 
powder,  making  a  mixture  that  drops 
stiff  from  a  large  spoon.  These  are  fried 
in  deep  fat  as  we  fry  doughnuts,  and  are 
eaten,  when  hot,  with  syrup. 

In  making  grapefruit  salad  she  shreds 
the  fruit,  removing  all  hard  parts.  This 
is  mixed  with  some  of  the  inner  part  of 
a  head  of  lettuce,  then  the  lettuce  head 
filled  and  heaped  with  the  mixture.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  mayonnaise. 
Sallie’s  oyster  stews  are  her  crowning 
achievement.  She  uses  condensed  cream 
in  place  of  milk — perhaps  of  necessity. 
The  oysters  are  drained  and  heated  sep¬ 
arately.  When  the  liquor  is  hot  the 
cream  and  seasoning  is  added,  and,  at 
last,  just  before  serving,  a  few  crackers 
are  broken  fine  into  the  stew  and  the 
hot  oysters  are  added.  l.  s. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurement 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  boys’  pajamas, 
6323;  boys’  bathrobe,  7628.  6867,  men’s 


lounging  or  bathrobe,  34  to  46  breast. 
6551,  child's  caps,  2  to  6  years;  478,  em¬ 
broidery  pattern  for  melon  cap.  6861, 
men’s  house  coat,  34  to  44  breast. 

The  second  group  includes  7605,  sur¬ 
plice  blouse  with  Robespierre  collar,  34 
to  42  bust.  7632,  semi-fitting  under  or 


house  jacket,  36  to  44  bust,  with  or  with¬ 
out  collar.  7634,  empire  gown,  34  to  42 
bust.  7636,  two-piece  skirt  with  pan¬ 
nier,  22  to  30  waist.  7620,  girl’s  Nor¬ 
folk  dress,  8  to  14  years.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  10  cents. 


Curing  Breakfast  Bacon. 

Will  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
give  recipe  through  its  columns  for  cur¬ 
ing  breakfast  bacon?  I  want  bacon  such 
as  commands  the  highest  price  in  the 
market.  n.  b. 


Brown-Tail  Moth  Itch. 

Here  is  a  cheap  cure  for  Brown-tail 
moth  itch :  Sweet  fern  leaves  made  into 
a  strong  tea  and  used  as  a  wash  when 
cold  will  cure  it.  A  neighbor  told  me 
about  it  after  I  had  bought  three  bottles 
of  “sure  cure”  at  the  drug  store.  I 
tried  it  and  it  worked  well.  I  gave  sev¬ 
eral  bottles  away  and  they  all  say  the 
result  was  the  same.  This  will  stain 
the  clothing  brown.  The  juice  of  the 
milkweed  is  good  for  poison  ivy,  I  have 
been  told.  As  it  does  not  poison  me,  I 
have  never  tried  it.  B.  m.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Brown-tail  moth  itch  may 
be  new  to  readers  out  of  the  infested 
zone,  but  it  is  an  additional  misery  in 
those  places  where  this  detestable  nuis¬ 
ance  is  as  pervasive  as  the  plagues  of 
Egypt.  The  itch  is  caused  by  the  barbed 
hairs  of  the  caterpillars,  which  crawl 
everywhere;  these  irritating  hairs,  blow¬ 
ing  about  from  nests  or  cocoons,  or 
from  fallen  caterpillars,  poison  the  skin 
as  badly  as  poison  ivy.  The  simple  rem¬ 
edy  given  is  likely  to  be  very  useful.  The 
sweet  fern,  botanically  Comptonia  as- 
plenifolia,  contains  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  combined  with  some  resinous 
properties,  and,  being  astringent,  a  de-  j 
coction  of  it  is  sometimes  used  in  in¬ 
testinal  troubles,  but  we  had  never  heard 
of  it  as  a  wash  for  irritation  of  the  skin. 


There  is  no  great  trust  to  be  placed 
in  a  frail  and  mortal  man,  even  though 
he  be  useful  and  dear  to  us,  neither 
should  much  sorrow  arise  within  us  if 
sometimes  he  opposes  and  contradicts 
us.  *  *  *  Make  no  great  account 
who  is  for  thee  or  against  thee,  but  mind 
only  the  present  duty  and  take  care  that 
God  be  with  thee  in  whatsoever  thou 
dost.  Have  a  good  conscience  and  God 
will  defend  thee,  for  he  whom  God  will 
help  no  man’s  perverseness  shall  be  able 
to  hurt. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 


Here’s  a  Gift  for  Father  and  the  Boys 

One  that  is  both  appropriate  and  useful.  A 
present  that  will  afford  constant  satisfaction 
for  years.  A  real  man’s  gift. 

THE  HANDY  WORKING  KIT  No.  16 

There  is  nothing  a  man  or  a  boy  Jibes  better  tin.  n 
a  kit  of  real  tools — high  quality,  true  edge, 
dependalrle  tools  that  will  enable  him  to  do  a 
good  job  when  lie  wants  to. 

The  tools  in  Kit  No.  115  htiro  been  carefully  selected  for  tlio 
needs  of  tl:c  handy  man  about  tlio  house,  or  tho  younpj 
amateur  carpenter.  Every  tool  Is  narrmnted  highest 
quality.  The  follonlng  tools  are  contained  In  kit  No.  lti: 


24-inch  Cross  Cut  Hand  Saw 
8-inch  Sweep  Brace  Bit 
1  pound  Ad...^e  Claw  Ham¬ 
mer 

2*t>-inch  cut  Tinner’s  Shears 

No.  4  Gimlet  Bit 

5-inch  Side  Cutting  Pliers 


Screw  Driver  for  Brace 
Alligator  Thread  Cutting 
Wrench 

12  inch  hy  8-inch  Polished 
Steel  Square 
IB-inch  by  2-inch  Cutter 
Jack  Plane 


1-in.,  34-in.,  “s-in.,  Ha-in.,  ^-in.  and  q-in.  Auger  Bits 


Tools  packed  in  neat  wood  case  with  hinges,  hasps  and 
screws.  When  put  together,  makes  a  handy  tool  box. 


PRICE,  COMPLETE,  F.O.B. 
NEW  YORK  CITY . 


$4.85 


X  llenmrknhlc  Value  in  High-grade  :  ools.  Order  n  Kit  Today 

J.W.  Scott  Hardware  Co.,37-R  Warren  St..NewYork  City 


'/)  More  Water 


k  “American”  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  impeller 
is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  2Vof 
on  ounce  of  power 
js  wasted.  Every 
“American”  Cen¬ 
trifugal  absolutely 
0  uaranteed. 

Write  for  new 
catalog. 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  Ill. 

_ First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


350 — Shot  Repeating  Rifle  $1 

Automatic  Repeating  Daisy  Air  Rifle  ;  Broakdowti 
Action.  Polished  nickel  steel.  Beautiful  walnut 
stock.  Order  today.  Catalog  of  Dollar  Bargains, 
RALPH  A.  YOUNG,  542  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Anty  Drudge’s  Cure  For 
Wash-Tired  Feeling 

Anty  Drudge — “I  just  stopped  in  for  a  minute  to  ask 
you  and  Lemuel  to  come  over  on  Monday  night. 
I’m  going  to  have  a  party.” 

Mrs.  Farmwife — “For  the  love  of  goodness,  Monday 
night!  Won’t  you  be  all  tired  out  with  washing?” 
Anty  Drudge — “Me  tired?  No,  indeed,  not  the  way  I 
wash.  I  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap,  and  my  work  is 
easy  and  pleasant.” 

How  can  a  woman  living  on  a  farm, 
with  all  the  heavy  work  to  do,  help  being 
tired  all  the  time?  She  can’t,  unless  she  tries 
to  lighten  some  of  her  work. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap  makes  all  your  work 
lighter.  It  makes  washing  easy.  It  starts 
and  finishes  your  week  right.  It  is  just  as 
good  and  as  easy  to  use  in  Saturday’s  clean¬ 
ing  up  as  it  is  in  Monday’s  washing.  It 
makes  everything  it  touches  clean  and  sweet, 
and  it  makes  you  feel  rested  and  happy. 
That’s  a  good  deal  for  a  soap  to  do,  but 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  does  it. 

Grocers  and  general  stores  sell  Fels-Naptha.  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

HORSES  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a  Mor¬ 
gan  stallion  “Duke  of  Albany”  in  use  at 
a  breeding  station  at  Virac.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  working  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  Philippines  in  various 
ways.  Silos  have  been  built  and  filled, 
new  varieties  of  corn  introduced  and 
seed  breeding  has  been  started.  The 
profit  in  shipping  alligator  skins  is  being 
investigated,  and  all  sorts  of  improve¬ 
ments  are  planned.  There  are  about 
250,000  horses  in  the  Archipelago, 
mostly  of  the  small  pony  type.  A  larger 

horse  is  needed,  yet  it  should  be  of 
much  the  same  shape  and  style.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Morgan  horse  will  do  as  well 


it,  he  takes  the  information  therein  con¬ 
tained  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
individual  members  of  a  congregation 
take  the  minister’s  sermon,  “It  was  a 
fine  thing  for  the  heathen  and  sinners, 
but  unfortunately  there  were  none  of 
them  here.”  And  all  of  this  farm  paper 
talk  leads  me  up  to  the  one,  or  rather 
two  things  that  took  the  hardest, 
largest  kinks  out  of  our  dairy  business. 
I  began  to  notice  in  the  reports  from 
agricultural  colleges,  in  the  farm  papers 
and  among  the  farmers’  institutes  a 
growing  tendency  to  talk  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  cow  as  a  “boarder.”  I 
had  had  sufficient  experience  by  this 
time  to  understand  that  the  term 


A  MORGAN  HORSE  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


to  bring  this  improvement  as  any  of 
the  pure  breeds.  Certainly  the  horse 
here  shown  would  make  his  mark  in 
any  community. 

THE  KINKS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

How  We  Took  Them  Out. 

Part  IV. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  on 
a  dreary  day  when  the  clouds  looked 
thickest,  of  having  a  little  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  break  through  and  go  scurrying 
across  the  valley  and  away  over  the 
hills?  Do  you  remember  how  just  that 
one  brilliant  ray  penetrated  your  very 
body  and  warmed  you  up  until  you 
could  outsing  a  chorus  of  song  birds? 
That’s  just  what  happened  to  us.  Just 
as  the  dark  clouds  of  that  calf  enter¬ 
prise  had  the  sun  of  success  thoroughly 
covered  a  ray  of  light  broke  through. 
It  broke  through  in  the  most  unexpected 
of  places,  right  through  on  the  calves 
themselves,  in  fact,  for  we  discovered 
that  from  the  sale  of  those  calves  we 
had  made  a  profit.  The  two-year-olds 
had  been  sold  at  a  loss,  but  the  year¬ 
lings  and  calves  had  not  only  made  up 
that  loss,  but  had  given  us  a  nice  little 
profit  besides.  That  profit  on  the  sale 
of  the  calves  was  the  ray  of  sunlight 
that  we  needed  to  warm  us  up  once 
more  to  the  dairy  business. 

We  learned  in  raising  those  calves 
two  very  necessary  lessons  'in  dairy 
farming.  First,  that  we  must  have  a 
good  bull  as  well  as  good  cows  if  we 
expected  to  raise  good  calves,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  there  was  a  profit  to  be  made 
in  the  calves  purchased  from  our  neigh¬ 
bors  if  we  sold  them  at  the  right  time. 
The  first  lesson  we  immediately  took  to 
heart  and  from  the  profits  of  the  calf 
sales  we  purchased  a  registered  Holstein 
bull  calf  of  a  heavy  milk  strain.  No  more 
heifers  and  cows  from  any  old  bull, 
for  us.  Thank  you.  We  have  had  our 
lesson.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  were 
the  first  farmers  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  registered,  purebred  bull 
in  our  valley.  I  should  consider  that 
that  alone  would  be  sufficient  glory  for 
any  farmer.  We  were  not,  however,  the 
first.  One  other  farmer  of  our  valley 
saw  the  importance  of  the  sire  before 
we  did,  and  was  just  a  few  months  in 
advance  of  us  with  his  registered  ani¬ 
mal.  Sioce  then  a  dozen  of  our  neigh- 
bore  have  purchased  registered  bulls  of 
various  strains,  and  I  look  for  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  cattle  of  these  hills. 

There  is  a  world  of  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  farm  magazines. 
Especially  is  this  true  for  a  man  who 
vs  new  to  the  business  of  farming.  New 
ideas  appeal  to  such  a  farmer.  On  the 
contrary,  your  lifelong  farmer  seldom 
r.ads  a  farm  paper  and  if  he  does  read 


“boarder”  did  not  apply  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  breed  of  cattle,  but  meant  the  cow 
of  any  breed  that  did  not  give  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  to  more  than  pay  her  own 
board.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  cow  as  a  boarder,  but 
looking  at  it  from  the  proper  slant  the 
term  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  I 
kept  watching  the  idea  as  the  different 
papers  took  it  up,  and  I  began  to  get 
interested  in  the  method  of  finding  out 
whether  a  cow  was  paying  for  her  keep 
and  giving  a  little  profit  or  whether  she 
was  just  boarding  at  your  place,  and 
all  you  had  for  your  work  was  the 
pleasure  of  her  company.  And  right 
here  I  want  to  pause  long  enough  to  re¬ 
mark  that  there  is  mighty  little  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  company  of  a  non-producer, 
either  man  or  beast. 

We  had  never  had  any  adequate  way 
of  telling  what  our  herd  was  doing.  We 
always  of  course  kept  track  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts  of  milk  that  the  cows 
made,  and  then  to  tell  what  each  cow 
was  doing  we  would  divide  the  number 
of  quarts  of  milk  by  the  number  of 
cows.  This  of  course  gave  the  average 
production  per  cow  in  the  herd,  and  had 
always  satisfied  us  until  all  the  farm 
papers  began  to  make  such  a  stir  over  J 
“boarders  in  the  dairy.”  All  these  vari¬ 
ous  papers  began  advocating  a  plan  of 
weighing  the  mess  from  each  cow  and 
by  this  means  finding  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  animal.  It  looked  like 
a  very  easy  plan,  and  we  resolved  to 
try  it.  Following  directions  we  fixed 
up  a  tally  sheet  bearing  the  name  of 
every  cow, — Brindle,  Old  Spot,  the 
Morse  heifer  and  Switcher  all  had  their  j 
names  enrolled  and  moved  into  the  spot¬ 
light.  A  pair  of  scales  and  a  pencil 
on  a  string  completed  the  outfit.  It 
seemed,  to  us  like  a  very  simple  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  amount  of  information  it 
was  supposed  to  give  us.  We  then  be¬ 
gan  weighing  the  milk  of  every  cow. 
Both  the  morning  and  night  messes 
were  weighed  and  set  down  below  the 
cow’s  name  on  the  tally  sheet.  We  did 
not  attempt  to  weigh  the  milk  every 
day;  on  the  contrary  we  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  weigh  but  twice  a  month.  If, 
however,  the  total  amount  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  day  varied  to  any  extent 
we  would  immediately  make  another 
test  weight.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  we  had  a  fairly  complete  report 
of  each  cow’s  production,  and  could 
easily  compute  whether  a  cow  had  given 
sufficient  milk  to  pay  for  keeping  her. 
In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  scales 
we  used  the  Babcock  test,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  to  tell  what  amount  of 
butter  fat  each  cow  produced.  These 
tests  for  butter  fat  became  a  part  of 
each  cow’s  history.  ralph  s.  ives. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Chilly  King 
Milk  Cooler 

SIMPLEST,  most  sanitary  and 
longest  -  wearing  milk  and 
cream  cooler  you  can  buy.  No 
dirt-catching  cracks  or  corners.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  rust  out  or  wear  out.  Maxi¬ 
mum  cooling  efficiency.  All  sizes. 

No  Charge  For  Valuable  Book¬ 
let  on  Sanitary  Milk  Cooling. 

The  right  kind  of  milk  cooler  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  dairymen.  Our 
new  illustrated  booklet  discusses  sub¬ 
ject  fully— and  it  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Write  today. 

The  Chas.  Skidd  Mfg. 

/"•  (  Not  \  553  Bronson  Street 

\  Inc./  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Write 

for  book 
NOW. 


Every  Move  SAFE  with  NEVERSJJP 

red  tip  calks. 

They  are  life  insurance  for  the 
horse.  They  prevent  Strains  and 
bruises  due  to  slipping  and  falling 
on  icy  streets. 

They  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  use, 
give  the  horse  confidence  and  insure 
safety  for  both  horse  and 
driver. 

Send  to-day  for  Booklet  X 

EVERSUP  MANUFACTURING  CO 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  iJ. 


It’s  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it’s  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
rerftedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring¬ 
bone,  bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


KendallsSpavinCure 


is  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet¬ 
erinarians.  Sold 
by  druggists  ev¬ 
erywhere,  SI. 00  a 
bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  “A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse”  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
Enosburs  Falls,  Vt. 


SSVE-THE-HORSE 


01TB  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK— Is  our  It 
Years’  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES — Treating 
over  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone — Thoropin— Spavin— 
and  ALL,  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  8ettler— Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse.1 
Cover*  58  Form*  ol  Lameness — Illustrated.  MAILED  Feee. 

But  write,  describing  your  ease,  and 
we  will  send  onr — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every,  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write!  AND  8TOP  THE  LOSS. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  ?, 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us  Express  I’repald. 


MINERAL 
SHEAVE 
F&rs  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse^ 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa. 


$3  Package^ 

will  cure  any  case  or' 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price; 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


USE  MERRY’S 
OINTMENT 

Absolutely  cures  any  sores 
on  horses  or  other  animals 
and  brings  in  hair  natural 
color.  Eradicates  proud 
flesh  at  once;  draws  pipes 
or  stick-fasts  out  by  roots. 
Will  heal  any  sore  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  long  standing,  and 
animal  can  he  used  every  day 
from  the  first  application  of 
ointment. 

Price,  postpaid:  Small  size  50  cents,  large  size 
$1.00.  Guaranteed,  if  faithfully  used,  or  money 
refunded.  _ 

WRIGHT  BROTHERS 

40  Lispenard  St.,  New  York  City 


Don’t  letYour  Horse  Suffer 

[|  Cure  him  of  all  ailments  such  as  curb,  spavin,  splints,  ^ 
windpufis,  thoroujjhpin,  swelling  of  throat  and  glands 
with  the  never* failing 

, 

a" 
bi 
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Vllil  llic  UCVCl’idlllllt' 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

Permanent  cure  for  ctll  horse  ailments. 
Recommended  by  famous  horsemen.  jGet 
a  bottle  today  for  Si,  save  veterinary 
bills.  All  (food  druggists  or  by  mail. 

W.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall N.Y. 


THE  COW  BOWL 

that  takes  the  least  number  of 
fittings  and  piping.  By  keep¬ 
ing  our  feed  pipe  liigh  we  do 
away  with  all  upright  pipes 
and  get  free  flow.  Sena  for 
prices. 

Noll  Bros.  &  Smith 
Lancaster  Co.,  Bausman,  Pa. 


WISNER’S  ICE  TOOLS 


BEST 

G.W.CO. 

MAKE 


VERY 

PROMPT 

’SHIPMENTS 


QQ  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


,  FREE  TRIAL.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Easy  running.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtam ourhandsoinefreecatalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAINBR°DGE7.°N.  Y. 


WISNER  MEG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

"Everything  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Slock’’^^ 


I  limit  I  nui  I'nrnd  In  three  weeks  with 

Lump  jaw  mrea  one  appUcatJon  of 

Adam’s  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  Method.  No  Scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  booklet  on  animal  diseases, 

H.  C.  AIU31S  11FG.  CO.,  Wept.  50,  Algona,  loiva 


DIOD I  EV*C  Combination 

nirrLCI  O  Hot  Water 

steam  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min.,  or  cook  25 
bu.  feed  in  2  hours.  Will  heat  water  in 
tanka  200  ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes  to 
water  jacket;  will  heat  hog  houses,  poul- 
try  brooderB,  etc  ,  Used  by  20  State  ei]>eri’ 
ment  stations.  Saves  35  per  ce..t  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  Breeder's  Supplies. 

Rippley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  1  5  ,  Grafton,  IJ|.»  U.  S.  A, 


KNOW  HOW  MUCH  YOU  MAKE  NEXT  YEAR 


No  one  shall  pay  a  cent  for  Bickmoro’s  Farm  Aocount  Book.  Mr.  Farmer,  simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address.  Business  farming  puts  money  in  the  bank.  This  book  is  arranged  to  keep  all  accounts  in  simple 
form— more  simple,  and  certainly  more  practical  than  trying  to  remember  them;  shows  what  to  charge  against 
crop  production;  has  a  laborer’s  time  record;  and  section  for  personal  accounts.  64  pages;  for  Ink  or  poncll. 
Not  a  cheap  affair.  Its  quality  is  in  keeping  with 


BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

A  soothing,  healing  salve,  the  old  time  reliable  horse  remedy.  Horses  are  now  too  valuable  and  too  high  priced 
to  take  chances  of  losing  their  services.  Get  full  value  out  of  yours.  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  heals  and  cures 
Harness  and  Saddle  Galls;  Hope  Burn,  Cuts,  Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  etc.  Keepsthem  sound 
and  in  condition  for  work.  You  don’t  have  to  lay  the  horse  off.  Bickmore’s  cures 
while  the  horse  works.  Great  thing  for  sore  teats  in  cows.  Look  out  for  substitutes 
■<  and  cheap  imitations.  The  work-horse  trade  mark  on  every  box.  None  genuine 

withoutit.  Yourcopy  of  Farm  Account  Bookis  ready.  Free.  No  obligation.  Send  today. 


BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO. 


Box  2860,  Old  Town,  Malno 
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M  ILK. 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  of 
Health,  grades  B  and  C  :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $2.01  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $1.91. 
to  shippers  in  26-eent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  GO  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  BILL. 

The  endorsers  and  supporters  of  the  so- 
called  Ellis  milk  bill  are  already  in  the 
field  trying  to  appease  the  opposition  which 
this  bill  has  received  in  the  past  two  years. 
That  this  bill  would  regulate  matters  re¬ 
garding  the  sale  and  production  of  milk 
and  cream  sold  in  the  Boston  district  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  parties  concerned  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  its  supporters  and  farmers,  and 
further  would  not  be  unfair  to  producers 
selling  milk  to  this  market  or  any  other 
market  which  might  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  authority.  It  is  also  the  wish 
and  policy  of  its  consuming  supporters 
and  its  producing  ones  also,  to  have  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  producers  as  far  as  possible  sup¬ 
ply  the  milk  for  this  market.  This  idea  is 
certainly  worthy  of  every  Massachusetts 
producer’s  support,  as  we  certainly  deserve 
and  have  the  best  right  to  this  home  mar¬ 
ket  in  preference  to  producers  outside  the 
State,  and  if  this  bill  will  accomplish  this 
and  give  the  consumer  perfect  confidence 
in  the  product  he  is  buying  it  is  believed, 
and  with  much  reason,  that  this  confidence 
will  mean  a  much  larger  consumption  of 
milk  and  better  compensation  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  by  reason  of  this  increased  demand. 
As  the  situation  has  been  in  the  past,  each 
party  has  been  suspicious  of  the  other,  and 
of  course  some  of  this  still  exists  and  per¬ 
haps  always  will.  Yet  each  party  is  very 
essential  to  the  other  and  in  fact  absolutely 
necessary,  and  when  we  calmly  consider 
this  fact  and  realize  their  interests  are 
also  our  interests  to  a  targe  extent,  and 
that  we  must  each  consider  the  other  and 
cooperate  with  them  as  far  as  conditions 
will  permit,  we  will  have  accomplished 
much. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Ellis  bill  fails  to 
reveal  anything  which  would  harm  the 
producer  if  its  provisions  were  carried  out 
honestly  and  fairly,  as  is  undoubtedly 
meant  by  its  framers.  Section  4  perhaps 
might  be  considered  unreasonable  by  Its 
restrictions  limiting  the  sales  of  producers 
not  having  permits  to  five  quarts  per  day, 
and  as  it  now  reads,  a  farmer  could  not 
sell  an  extra  can  he  might  happen  to  have 
at  any  time  to  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  in 
town,  or  for  a  society  supper,  without  a 
permit,  and  further  under  Section  5,  as 
I  understand  this  section,  a  farmer  could 
not  without  said  permit  sell  an  extra  can 
to  any  except  his  regular  buyer,  not  even 
to  accommodate  a  peddler  when  he  was 
short  of  milk  some  day.  The  permits  cost 
nothing,  but  are  free.  Neither  would  the 
peddler  have  the  right  to  buy  an  extra  can 
except  from  his  regular  dairies  under  this 
same  Section  5,  unless  he  had  registered 
this  party  as  one  of  his  dairies.  This  sec¬ 
tion  could  and  should  be  changed  or 
amended  to  clear  up  this  point,  and  give 
a  fair  deal  to  these  parties,  not  restrict  a 
business  unreasonably,  as  this  seems  to 
in  these  cases. 

The  inspection  of  dairies  as  provided  for 
in  this  bill  would  undoubtedly  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  system,  and 
would  be  as  fair,  we  believe,  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  whole  territory  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  as  could  be  devised.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  object  of  the  bill 
and  will  find  many  supporters  among  those 
who  in  the  past  did  not  study  this  matter, 
but  went  by  hearsay. 

Section  12  would  undoubtedly  accomplish 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  control  of  and  dis¬ 
position  of  unsafe  and  diseased  milk,  and 
compensation  for  this  milk  in  case  it  was 
safe  and  all  right,  but  must  be  excluded 
from  the  market  for  a  time  by  reason  of 
infectious  or  dangerous  disease  breaking 
out  in  the  producer’s  or  handler’s  family. 
These  things  must  be  considered  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  as 
they  may  affect  the  individual,  as  is  too 
often  tlie  case.  We  forget  the  other  fel¬ 
low,  and  think  only  of  ourselves.  This 
won’t  do  on  a  large  question  like  this. 
What  is  best  for  all  is  only  to  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

We  believe  this  bill  has  a  better  chance 
to  pass  this  coming  Winter  than  has  been 
the  case  in  its  trials  before,  and  with  per¬ 
haps  a  little  change  to  cover  its  weak 
points  it  would  bp  for  our  best  interests 
in  the  end  to  have  it  passed.  Until  this 
or  some  satisfactory  bill  is  passed,  and 
also  fair  and  reasonable  rules  and  charges 
are  made  in  regard  to  transportation,  we 
can  hope  for  no  better  conditions  in  the 
milk  situation  of  Massachusetts  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  the  Boston  market. 

Massachusetts.  a.  e.  p. 

Autumn  Conditions  in  the  Milk  Country. 

Late  November  affords  certain  favorable 
features  for  Central  New  York  farmers. 
We  buy  corn  and  other  grains  and  feeds, 
and  the  price  has  already  dropped  to  $30 
a  ton,  with  a  prospect  of  its  going  five 
dollars  lower  soon,  and  in  car  lots  it  may 
reach  a  figure  not  much  above  one  dollar 
a  hundred  later.  Other  feeds  are  selling 
lower.  Buffalo  gluten  is  now  retailed  at 
$1.40  per  hundred,  oats  40  cents  or  less, 
and  cotton-seed  meal  only  $1.60  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Wheat  bran  has  been  sold 
at  $25  a  ton  and  would  sell  for  less  if 
people  would  buy  more  uour.  Many  mill 
owners  will  not  sell  bran  unless  they  can 
sell  some  flour  with  it.  Hour  is  about  the 
cheapest  commodity  on  the  market.  Mean¬ 


while  potatoes  are  selling  higher  and  are 
now  bringing  50  cents.  Milk  sells  at  $1.80 
to  $1.95,  with  the  most  of  it  going  at  $1.90 
a  hundred.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hay 
for  feeding,  and  there  would  be  hay  for 
sale  if  there  were  any  market  for  it.  There 
are  many  farmers  who  have  sold  cows  with 
the  hope  of  lessening  thehir  work  and  with 
the  expectation  of  selling  hay  to  get  some 
money.  There  is  some  disappointment  in 
this  just  now,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  hay  will  be  in  demand  again  after  a 
while.  The  abundance  of  crops  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  Bordens  when 
they  made  their  prices  for  milk  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Weather  conditions  remain  for  the  most 
part  favorable.  Cows  arc  still  out  to  grass 
for  a  part  of  nearly  every  day.  They  are 
frequently  in  by  November  1.  Production 
of  milk  remains  fully  up  to  normal  per 
cow,  yet  the  city  reports  a  shortage,  just  as 
we  predicted  it  would  when  milk  prices 
were  cut.  Potatoes  continue  to  show  some 
rot,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  there 
may  be  a  short  supply  before  planting  time 
next  season.  Plowing  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  seems  to  be  well  under  way.  Since 
the  farmers  have  become  so  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  milk  prices  and  conditions, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  has  exerted  more 
influence  in  the  formation  of  local  leagues. 
This  is  noticeable  in  a  number  of  towns  in 
the  shipping  territory.  In  addition  several 
cooperative  eyeameries  are  being  talked  of, 
and  at  least  one  has  been  commenced. 
There  are  two  or  three  in  this  and  a  neigh¬ 
boring  county  that  bid  fair  to  be  erected. 
At  least  one  proprietary  creamery  is  likely 
to  be  constructed  before  very  long  also. 

_  H.  H.  L. 


Milk  Producers  Organize. — The  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Dairy  Company  is  a  new  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  now  in  the  process  of 
formation  in  northeastern  Ohio.  It  is  to  be 
a  joint  stock  company  composed  of  milk 
producers  only.  Each  stockholder  takes 
stock  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk 
produced,  as  follows :  For  each  can  of  milk 
produced  (yearly  average),  one  share  of 
stock  will  be  taken,  each  share  to  be  worth 
$25.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  to  be 
paid  by  January  1.  1913,  provided  $75,000 
is  subscribed  by  that  time.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  company  will  not  start  to 
do  business  until  that  amount  has  been 
subscribed.  It  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  have  control  of  30,000  gallons  of 
milk  daily  by  the  first  of  next  July.  This 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  milk  supply  in 
the  Cleveland  district. 


)  DAIRY  OATTXjE  ~] 

“Latest  Meridale  Facts” 

gives  some  interesting  figures  of  progress  in 
herd  development  at  Meridale  Farms.  A  cony 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  ask  for  it. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

...  FOR  SALE  ..  . 

60  Cows  due  to  calve  In  the  Spring 
4  0  Cows  due  to  calve  soon 
80  Cows  Just  fresh 
30  Heifers  one  and  two  years  old 
These  cows  are  high-grade  Holstein  and  best  that  can  be 
raised.  Records  for  past  year,  U.OliO  to  11,000  lbs.  of  milk 
BELL  PHONE  JOHN  15.  WEBSTl’.lt 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND 
SEE  THESE  COWS. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARM 

offers 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

AT  FARMERS *  PRICES 

They  are  well  grown  and  from  six  to  ten  months 
oid,  out  of  official  tested  dams  and  by  bull  whose 
dam  lias  record  of  over  30  lbs.  as  a  four-year-old. 
44  fat.  All  stock  shipped  ou  approval. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS,  -  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

ONTARIO  MYNHEER  CORNUCOPIA 

Holstein  hull,  born  Aug.  10;  rich  breeding;  well 
marked.  Price,  $50  for  quick  sale.  Send  for  pedi¬ 
gree  and  details.  CL0VERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

IVTiIIt  Prnrinrpr?  f°r  York  City  market 

ITlllK  riuuutcr^  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen's  Leagne.  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

Dogs  and  Ferrets 

PHI  1  IF  PIIPQ— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

UULLIL  lUrO  land  Ponies.  Nelson’s,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Pill  1  IF  DIIDQ  entitled  to  registry;  spaved  females 
0  U  LL1  L  ruro  Circulars.  SILAS  PBOKKli, Montrose,  I*a 

AIREDALE  TERRI ERS-SS'^tri*»*2: 

prompt  buyers.  R0CKHILL  FARM,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALEiST fete™ 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 

SIIEEP 

IK  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  for  salo-Bred  to 
imported  sire.  6  Ewe  Lambs  by  imported  sire. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  V. 

For  Sale— Delaine  Merino  Rams~SochkeHae’uy 

shearers,  long,  white,  oily  wool.  Also  Collie  Pup. 

J.  H,  LEWIS  CADIZ,  OHIO 

IK  SHROPSHIRE  EWE  LAMBS  FOR  SALE 
Also  Yearling  Rams.  H.  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams  for  Sale 

LAMBS.  E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  For  Sale 


22  Ewes  bred  to  Ram  (Altamonts  657  01385  R.  234177) 
12  Ewes  and  5  Ram  Lambs.  Breeding  eqnal  to  the 
best.  Clark  Barmore,  Moore’s  Mills,  N.  Y. 


When  It9s 

CROWN  DRIED  GRAINS 

It’s  All  Any  Feed  Ought  to  Be 


As  a  milk-producer  Crown  Grains  stand  alone.  For  this 
pure,  tested  product  gives  the  cow  the  milk-making  ele¬ 
ments  she  needs,  in  the  form  easiest  digested.  Try  it  on 
the  poorest  milker  you  own — and  you’ll  open  your  eyes. 

Look  for  Crown  Brand  on  bag. 

Write,  naming  your  feed-dealer 
for  CROWN  Grains  circular.  3 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 

462  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


S  TO7- 1  3\T  E 


nilRflP  PI  ft? — PEDIGREED.  *12  per  pair. 
UUnUli  lluO  Sereno  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 


SHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


JERSEY  REDS— CHOICE  PIGS 

10  weeks’ old,  $6;  3  for  $15.  E.L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope.  N.  J. 

I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknjiark  Farm,  Kobertsville,  Conn. 


GHESHIRES 


— GlIEHNSEYS — The  pig  for 
the  finest  moat. 

The  cow  for  the  finest  butter. 

MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 


0  1  f>  of  Superior  finality— 17  choice  young 

■  li  0.  o  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  EKED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


CHESHiRES — The  New  York  Farmer’s  Hog 

For  Sale — Young  Boars,  ready  for  service;  young 
bred  Hows  and  fall  I-’igs.  Address,  DEPARTMENT  0? 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites — “  Registered  ”  Sows 

bred  for  Spring  litters.  Prolific  strain.  Special  price 
for  December.  Address,  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  New  York 

Eureka  stock  farm- 

llegi  stored  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers. 

2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 

Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Pigs,  all  ages. 

Collie  Pups  and  a _ _ _ 

variety  of  POULTRY.  Warns  you  Cl hcui.ah. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Fa. 

HOGS  and  POULTRY 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Rows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

DICC — 8  weeks’  oid  Berkshire— Chester  White  cross 
rlu*  $5  each.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-TP^„0^ 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATSQN.  Piunrietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HiGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Dnke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Dighwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

]J.  0.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Horses  and.  Mulct 


For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  ami  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 

SHEKMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

An  un ceasing:  source  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildren* 
Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type- 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata~ 
loijue.  BELLE  MEADE  FAItM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 

Bit  E  ED  E  It  ’  S  AUCTION— PEKCHERON 
STAL LIONS,  MAKES,  GELDINGS,  FI  I.- 
I.IES— Pure-bred  and  grade  at  Moadowcrest  Farm, 
Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18th,  J912. 

Address  for  catalogue,  J.  M.  PAYNE. 

Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN,  Ronte  1, 
Middlefteld,  O.  Railroad  station.  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Peuna.  R.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 

Handsome,  Strong  Mules^Saeseodnlbi^ 

Yr.  Dorset  Ewe.  L.  Tliyson,  43  Ashford  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves.  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1800. 

Write<  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Raise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  Ili. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


For  Sale — Thoroughbred  Jersey  iBulh 

and  Hampshire  Pigs.  Best  strain  in  existence.  Writo 
for  particulars.  J.  H.  ZIEGLER,  Rowenna,  Pa. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down 


|— Jersey  Bull  Cal ve3 
yon  can  afford  to 
bny.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  It.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

—QUALITY— 
FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb. 22, 1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Alcamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488.  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tosts  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter  854 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

LAUREL  FARM  Breeds  Registered  JERSEY 
CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Small  adv.  but  I  will  deduct  from  the  price  of  the 
animal  what  the  other  fellow  pays  for  big  advertise¬ 
ments.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

AvrcLirn  R„11— 2years  °hl;  registered  and  gentle, 
.rtyrsilire  Dull  pr;(.0i  $75.  Also  good  show  speci¬ 
men,  nearly  white.  Lloyd  Hallenbeck,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


nernseys 

Several  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  who  want  to  raise  grades. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  FLORHAM  FARMS,  Madison,  New  Jersey 

If  You  Want  Guernseys  new  syork 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  9B,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f£rSasV«ui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenaugo,  N.  Y. 

'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 

SIX  HEIFER  CALVES 

6  TO  16  MONTHS  OLD 

Good  grades.  Four  have  registered  sires.  $150 
takes  the  bunch.  F.  R.  LAWRENCE.  Chester,  Mass. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

In  a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  Frof.  Thomas  P.  Cooper  estimates 
that  a  cow  that  pi  oduces  only  4,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year 
will  cause  her  owner  a  loss  of  $116  during  her-  lifetime. 
He  figures  that  a  5,000  lb.  cow  is  worth  $25.00;  a  6,000  lb. 
cow  is  worth  $67.00:  an  8.000  lb.  cow  is  worth  $150,  and  a 
10,000  lb.  cow  is  worth  $230.00. 

All  disinterested  experts  tell  the  same  story.  Find  out 
what  your  cows  are  worth. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman • 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Secy,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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December  7. 


A  MAINE  BUTTER  MAKER  TALKS. 

I  wish  to  talk  especially  to  those  who 
sell  milk  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
prices  received;  perhaps  our  experience 
may  help  some  of  you  to  better  things. 
I  was  going  to  say  more  profit,  but  I 
don’t  like  that  expression.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  we  came  to  this  place  and 
this  farm,  the  buildings  of  which  had 
not  been  occupied  for  two  years,  and 
as  unoccupied  places  always  run  down 
very  fast,  the  owners  wanted  to  dispose 
of  it  very  much.  We  paid  $16^4  per 
acre.  It  is  located  one-half  mile  from 
church  and  one  mile  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  and  corn  canning  factory,  which 
decided  us  to  make  the  following  de¬ 
cision.  Cows,  as  the  farm  was  badly 
run  down ;  hogs  to  drink  the  skim-milk 
and  butter-milk,  as  we  intended  to  make 
butter,  and  sweet  corn  for  the  factory 
as  a  money  crop.  By  selling  the  ears 
we  find  that  the  fodder  in  the  silo  pays 
all  the  expenses  up  to  breaking.  This 
article  refers  especially  to  the  butter 
making,  which  we  started  in  a  very 
small  way  at  first  'with  one  cow,  till  last 
year  we  turned  out  over  3%.  tons.  The 
work  soon  got  too  much  for  my  mother, 
and  as  a  butter  factory  started  in  town 
we  sold  cream  there  for  a  while,  but  we 
could  make  more  butter  from  a  given 
amount  of  cream  than  they  allowed  us 
for,  so  we  started  making-  butter,  most 
of  which  we  sell  in  a  large  town  4^4 
miles  away,  delivering  direct  to  the 
houses  the  same  day.  in  the  week  and 
as  near  the  same  hour  as  possible.  We 
get  the  highest  market  price,  and  our 
customers  claim  that  there  is  no  better 
butter  made  than  Fernside  Dairy.  At 
the  Dairyman’s  Association  last  Winter 
we  got  a  score  of  96 *4.  I  know  you 
will  say  that  there  is  lots  of  work  and 
time  needed  to  make  butter.  I  know 
that  if  anyone  does,  but  I  wouldn’t  sell 
milk.  The  first  thing  for  any  farmer 
to  look  after  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  his  land;  selling  butter  you  sell 
about  50  cents’  value  of  fertility  to  the 
ton;  skim  and  buttermilk  have  a  fertili¬ 
zing  value  of  about  11  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Then  it  is  possible  to  raise 
calves  and  hogs.  We  raise  all  our  cows, 
buying  only  bulls,  and  those  pure-bred. 

The  next  item  is  we  get  the  whole 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  and  the  last 
item  and  not  the  least  by  any  means,  is 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  To  make  the  highest  grade  of 
butter  calls  for  high-grade  care  in 
everything  connected  with  it.  Your 
stock  must  be  clean  and  slick,  your 
barns  light  and  well  ventilated  and  neat, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  delight  to  you  to 


have  your  customers  call  and  see  your 
cows.  Do  you  who  ship  milk  to  the 
city  ever  expect  that  the  consumer  of 
that  milk  will  make  you  a  call  to  see 
your  cows  and  tell  you  how  good  your 
milk  is?  Do  you  who  sell  cream  to  the 
factory  get  in  touch  with  the  consumer? 
I  know  a  farmer  living  back  quite  a 
way  from  town  who  started  making 
butter  and  selling  it  to  farmers,  and  he 
sells  most  of  it  on  the  road  before  he 
gets  to  the  village.  I  know  that  all 
cannot  take  up  with  our  method,  but 
some  can,  and  where  this  can  be  done 
it  will  pay  big.  Just  think  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  any  cows,  but  having  cows 
to  sell!  Never  sell  your  best;  know 
what  each  cow  is  doing.  It  takes  time. 
We  have  weighed  each  cow’s  milk 
separately  for  19  years,  and  tested  the 
milk;  it  takes  time,  but  it  pays.  Don’t 
look  for  the  present  dollar ;  look  10 
years  ahead.  You  may  not  see  it,  but 
if  you  do  not  you  will  be  a  benefactor. 

Maine.  c.  H.  fuller. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Rupture. 

Wo  have  a  mare  colt  about  three  months 
old  that  has  a  small  rupture  very  near  the 
navel.  Would  you  advise  us  how  to  treat 
it?  D.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

The  term  “colt”  is  correctly  applied  to 
a  male  foal.  A  female  foal  is  correctly 
called  a  “filly”  and  not  a  colt.  Do  not 
give  any  treatment,  as  a  small  rupture  at 
the  navel  tends  to  disappear  as  the  animal 
grows.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  but  increases 
in  size,  then  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian 
to  apply  wooden  clamps  to  the  loose  skin 
and  sac  of  the  rupture  (hernia)  after  re¬ 
turning  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Some  horsemen  prefer,  from  the  start,  to 
blister  a  small  rupture  lightly  at  intervals 
of  a  month  or  so  to  hasten  recovery  and 
claim  that  this  plan  is  effectual.  A.  s.  a. 

Ox  With  Sore. 

I  have  an  ox  that  had  a  sore  come  on 
his  tail  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  can¬ 
not  get  it  to  heal.  The  sore  is  just  above 
the  brush  of  the  tail,  and  if  there  is  not 
something  on  it  the  smell  is  quite  of¬ 
fensive.  The  only  thing  that  stops  the 
odor  is  turpentine.  The  sore  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  rather  than  decrease.  My 
neighbors  advise  me  to  cut  the  tail  off. 
What  do  you  say?  a.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

Cut  away  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  sore, 
scraping  it  thoroughly,  but  do  not  cut  off 
the  tail.  Save  the  brush  if  possible.  After 
scraping  saturate  the  wound  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  twice  a  day  afterward  swab 
the  wound  with  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  iodine  and  at  once  dust  with  boric  acid. 
If  the  sore  is  cancerous  it  will  not  heal, 
and  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  dock  the 
tail.  a.  s.  A. 

Thin  Horses. 

I  have  two  old  horses,  kind  and  good, 
wind  and  travel  sound,  feeding  12  quarts 
oats,  four  quarts  bran  and  handful  of  oil 
meal  with  plenty  of  fair  quality  hay  twice 
daily.  These  horses  do  not  lie  down.  One 


has  trouble  getting  up  if  he  gets  down  o 
left  side ;  they  are  poor  in  flesh.  Is  there 
any  method  by  which  I  can  make  them 
lie  down  naturally  or  improve  their  looks 
so  I  can  get  something  for  them  when  I 
sell  them?  I  am  not  working  them  very 
much  now.  G.  s.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Have  their  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian  and  ’f  the  teeth  are  found  to 
be  in  such  poor  condition  that  mastication 
of  feed  cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished, 
feed  them  as  follows :  Dilute  one  quart  of 
blackstrap  molasses  with  three  quarts  of 
hot  water  and  feed  this  stirred  up  with  cut 
hay,  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal.  Feed  the 
molasses  feed  night  and  morning,  using 
one  quart  of  molasses  each  time,  and  feed 
whole  oats  at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night. 
Give  each  horse  a  box  stall  in  stable.  If 
there  is  then  difficulty  in  rising,  better  put 
slings  under  the  weak  horse.  If  improve¬ 
ment  is  not  rapid  give  one-half  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  few  smaller  preliminary  doses. 

a.  s.  A. 

Tendinous  Thoroughpin. 

Mare,  11  years  old,  has  been  lame  in 
hind  leg  for  about  two  months.  There  is 
a  sore  spot  above  the  hock  joint,  in  about 
the  place  for  a  high  spavin,  not  much 
swelling,  and  is  not  so  sore  as  it  was ; 
bothers  her  to  get  around  in  the  stall.  She 
also  seems  somewhat  sore  .and  lame  on 
back ;  does  not  like  to  have  the  crupper 
put  on  or  off.  She  is  tender  in  front,  al¬ 
though  her  feet  are  not  contracted  or  other¬ 
wise  abnormal,  so  far  as  one  can  see ;  is 
in  good  spirits  and  eats  well.  She  has 
been  driven  only  on  a  walk  and  for  short 
distances  since  becoming  lame ;  has  been 
turned  in  pasture  for  a  while  nearly  every 
day  since  becoming  lame,  unless  weather 
was  bad.  Joints  snap  or  crack  at  times 
when  she  walks.  Local  veterinarian  called 
it  rheumatism  and  treated  her  accordingly, 
but  without  result.  Others  say  “spavin,” 
but  spavin  cure  has  not  cured.  J.  T.  p. 

New  York. 

The  swelling  on  the  hind  leg  is  in  the 
seat  of  a  tendinous  thoroughpin,  and  we 
would  advise  you  to  clip  off  the  hair  and 
blister  the  part  with  cerate  of  cantharides, 
or  other  salve  blister,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  until  lameness  subsides.  As 
rheumatism  may  be  present,  it  might  also 
be  well  to  give  half  an  ounce  of  salicylate 
of  soda  two  or  three  times  a  day,  at  times 
of  attack.  Work  or  abundantly  exercise 
the  mare  every  day  and  allow  her  a  roomy 
box  stall  in  stable.  a.  s.  a. 

Cribbing.  * 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cure  a  young 
mare  (four  years  old)  of  cribbing  and  wind 
sucking?  I  was  advised  to  tie  a  strap 
around  her  throat  tight.  k.  s.  w. 

Maryland. 

Buckling  a  strap  fairly  tight  around  the 
throat,  just  back  of  the  ears  may  check 
the  habit  or  temporarily  render  its  practice 
impossible ;  but  such  means  do  not  cure 
the  vice,  nor  does  it  prove  curable.  The 
.only  chance  of  a  true  remedy  would  be 
to  have  an  operation  performed  by  a  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  for  obliteration  of  the 
one  of  the  nerves  governing  the  parts  in¬ 
volved.  This  operation  does  not  always 
succeed.  Other  mechanical  means  of  al¬ 
laying  the  trouble  are:  (1)  Tie  one  end  of 
a  cord  to  one  ring  of  the  halter  ;  pass  the 
other  end  under  the  upper  lip  and  draw 
the  cord  fairly  tight  over  the  gums  of  up¬ 
per  incisor  teeth,  then  tie  the  free  end  of 
the  cord  to  the  other  ring  of  halter;  (2) 


ikeep  the  horse  in  a  box  stall  from  which 
everything  has  been  removed  unon  which 
the  teeth  could  be  set  or  rested  when  prac¬ 
ticing  the  habit;  (3)  put  tacks  through 
the  strap  of  halter  that  encircle  the  muz¬ 
zle  so  they  will  prick  when  pressed. 

A.  s.  A. 

Swelling. 

Three  weeks  ago  my  horse  some  way 
hurt  his  knee  in  the  stable.  The  knee 
is  swollen  about  as  large  again  as  the 
other.  It  is  only  in  the  knee,  not  above 
nor  below.  The  first  week  I  bathed  it 
in  hot  water  three  times  every  day.  Now 
I  am  putting  on  spavin  cure.  The  horse 
has  not  been  lame  at  all  but  the  swelling 
does  not  go  down.  It  is  not  sore.  She 
slobbers  some ;  a  little  drool  runs  from 
her  mouth  all  the  time.  M.  a. 

Irregularities  of  the  teeth  may  cause 
the  drooling,  so  have  her  teeth  attended 
to  by  a  veterinarian.  Poultice  the  swollen 
joint  with  anti-phlogistine,  unless  the  skin 
has  been  irritated  by  liniijients  or  blisters. 
If  the  skin  is  irritated  apply  fresh  lard  or 
vaseline  once  a  day  until  the  skin  is  sound. 
Hand  rub  and  massage  the  swelling  twice 
daily.  Let  the  horse  occupy  a  box  stall 
in  stable,  but  he  should  be  livbtly  worked 
or  abundantly  exercised  every  day. 

a.  s.  A. 

Suppression  of  Milk. 

Can  you  advise  me  as  to  a  cow  holding 
up  her  milk?  This  is  one  of  my  best  cows, 
giving  about  five  gallons  of  milk  a  day 
now ;  she  gets  the  best  of  feed  and  care, 
no  abuse.  The  cows  are  so  tame  they  will 
come  to  me  in  the  pasture  and  1  often  pet 
and  stroke  her.  She  is  now  about  three 
months  fresh  and  without  anv  cause,  has 
lately  held  up  her  milk.  c.  L. 

Virginia. 

Chilling  of  the  udder,  or  an  attack  of  in¬ 
digestion  tend  to  induce  shrink  in  milk 
flow  or  its  suppression.  In  such  cases  the 
udder  remains  practically  normal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  handling  qualities.  If  the 
suppression  has  come  from  entrance  of  in¬ 
fective  matters  the  udder  will  enlarge  and 
become  hard  and  possibly  hot  and  painful. 
Massage  the  udder  very  thoroughly  three 
times  a  day  and  go  through  the  motions 
of  milking.  At  night  rub  udder  with 
brandy.  Feed  soft,  sweetened,  laxative 
feeds.  a.  s.  a. 

Dysentery. 

Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do  about 
my  heifer,  two  years  old,  now  in  calf? 
She  has  the  scours ;  that  is  her  manure  for 
about  10  days  passes  off  just  like  water.  I 
have  her  turned  out  in  clover  pasture  about 
three  weeks  now.  She  is  drying  up  in  her 
milk.  J.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  cow  off  clover  and  feed  dry  hay 
and  grain  in  the  stable  allowing  exercise 
in  the  yard  daily.  See  that  drinking  water 
is  pure.  Change  of  feed  will  be  likely  to 
stop  the  scouring,  if  it  is  not  due  to  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  chronic  scouring  suggests 
“Jolme’s  disease”  (chronic  bacterial  dysen¬ 
tery)  and  that  is  contagious  and  incurable. 
It  causes  extreme  emaciation,  but  the  ani¬ 
mal  eats  right  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
after  the  severe  symptoms  are  noted,  or  the 
disease  may  be  present  for  a  year  or  more 
before  proving  fatal.  If  she  fails  to  im¬ 
prove  on  changed  rations  have  a  graduate 
veterinarian  make  an  examination  and  tell 
him  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Johne’s  disease  being  present. 

A.  S.  A. 


Z«y  Mr.  Dairyman!  Never  before  have  conditions  been  more  fav- 
orable  for  big  dairy  profits.  Perhaps,  never  again  will  you  have 
■ such  an  opportunity  to  coin  money  from  your  cows.  Act  quick  — 

get  busy — “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.’’  Feed  prices  are  way 
V  down.  Right  NOW  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  make  big  money  —  push  your  ^ 
'  milk  production  to  the  limit  —  force  the  maximum  flow  from  every  cow  you  own 
—  roll  in  the  dollars  while  you’ve  got  the  chance  —  it  may  not  last  long.  Here’s  the 
way  to  do  it  — we’ve  proved  it  — we’  11  prove  it  to  you  :  j^jx  three  parts  of 


Schumacher  Feed 


A  Wonderful  Milk-Making  Ration 


Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  a  better  combination  than  three  parts  Schumacher 
Feed  and  one  part  high  iprotein  concentrate.  It  is  simply  marvelous  how  cows 
k  relish  its  appetizing  qualities  and  how  it  increase*  the  flow.  It  also  affords  that  , 
^  much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  which  you  know  are  so  essential.  A 
Cows  eat  it  eagerly — like  it— thrive  better  on  it — give  more  milk — keep  in  better  con- 
dition.  Composed  of  finely  ground  com. oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  perfectly 
blended,  kiln-dried  and  scientifically  balanced — there’s  nothing  like  it  for  milk  produc- 
tion  when  used  as  above.  Nothing  that  can  touch  it,  price  considered.  You  certainly 
ought  to  try  it.  Even  alone  it  is  a  wonderful  feed,  and  at  the  prices  today,  you  can’t 
afford  to  feed  any  other.  At  your  dealer’s;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

16  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
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Grain  Fed  With  Silage. 

What  is  the  best  grain  ration  for  milch 
cows  in  Winter  to  feed  on  silage,  and  about 
what  quantity?  W.  P.  P. 

New  York. 

The  best  grain  ration  for  you  to  feed 
with  silage  for  the  production  of  milk  is 
the  one  that  will  produce  the  most  milk 
at  the  least  expense,  and  keep  your  stock 
in  good  condition  at  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  state 
just  what  that  ration  must  be  composed 
of  without  knowing  what  kind  of  cows 
you  have,  how  long  since  they  were  fresh, 
the  local  prices  you  pay  for  feed  and  the 
general  conditions  under  which  you  are 
working.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  require  considerable  pro¬ 
tein  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  this 
element  in  the  silage.  For  this  purpose 
we  usually  use  cotton-seed  meal,  as  it  fur¬ 
nishes  protein  at  the  lowest  cost.  Then 
you  will  require  some  bulky  feed  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  hay  arid  to  make  the 
grain  ration  the  proper  consistency  to 
digest  easily  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  cows’  health.  The  ration  must  also 
be  palatable,  as  any  ration  which  is  not 


eaten  with  a  relish  must  naturally  fail  to 
produce  milk  in  proper  quantities.  If  your 
cows  are  very  thin  in  flesh  they  will  re¬ 
quire  more  cornmeal  or  feed  containing 
carbo-hydrates  and  fat.  For  cows  in 
medium  condition  I  would  suggest  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  five  pounds  dried  brewers'  or  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  two  pounds  of  oats  (ground)  and 
one  pound  of  cornmeal.  This  is  for  a 
cow  giving  12  to  15  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
You  would,  however,  obtain  better  results 
by  feeding  a  little  good  early-cut  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  at  noon  each  day  with  silage 
for  the  night  and  morning  feeds.  I  prefer 
to  moisten  the  grain  ration  slightly  with 
water,  letting  it  stand  and  soak  a  few 
hours  before  feeding,  and  never  feed  any 
cornmeal  or  cotton-seed  to  cows  until  they 
have  been  fresh  at  least  two  weeks. 

c.  s.  G. 


Oats  for  Cows. 

How  do  oats,  unground,  at  $1.20  per  100 
pounds,  compare  with  standard  middlings, 
at  $1.60,  for  milk  production?  Fows  seem 
to  relish  the  oats  the  most.  Could  the  oats 
be  helped  by  feeding  bran  or  oil  meal?  Is 
there  much  loss  from  feeding  the  whole 
oats?  G.  P.  M. 

Michigan. 

Whole  oats  at  $1.20  would  be  equal  to 
ground  oats  at  $1.30  per  hundred.  I  would 


consider  wheat  middlings  worth  about  $1.45 
per  hundred  at  the  same  rate.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  afford  to  pay  $1.60  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  them.  I  wouldn't  advise  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  any  one  particular  grain,  as 
it  is  always  better  to  mix  three  or  four 
kinds  together.  Bran  is  rather  expensive 
although  it  is  cheaper  this  year  than  last. 
Oil  meal  is  also  an  expensive  feed,  and 
therefore  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  laxa¬ 
tive  when  required.  I  would  have  the  oats 
ground,  as  there  is  too  much  waste  in 
feeding  them  whole  to  cows,  while  with 
horses  the  difference  is  not  so  noticeable.  I 
would  suggest  a  ration  composed  of  about 
four  pounds  ground  oats,  three  pounds 
dried  brewers’  or  distillers’  grains  and  one 
or  two  pounds  cotton  seed  meal,  depend¬ 
ing  largely  upon  the  roughage  fed. 

C.  S.  G. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  dairy  cows, 
grade  Jerseys?  I  have  good  silage  and 
oat  hay,  later  on  cornstalks  for  roughage. 
What  grain  ration  should  I  feed?  I  have 
plenty  of  corn  on  cob.  '  c.  o. 

Connecticut. 

Your  corn  on  the  cob  should  be  shelled 
and  ground  without  the  cob,  as  the  energy 
required  to  digest  cob  meal  may  be  put  to 
much  more  profitable  use  if  employed  en¬ 


tirely  in  digesting  feeding  stuffs  having  a 
high  nutritive  value.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  grain  ration :  Two  pounds  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal ;  two  pounds  cornmeal ;  one 
pound  ground  oats ;  three  pounds  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  or  four  pounds  dried  brew¬ 
er’s  grains.  These  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  while  dry  and  then  moistened  and 
fed  in  two  feeds — morning  and  evening. 
About  35  pounds  of  silage  per  day  will  be 
enough  for  Jerseys  in  fun  flow  of  milk,  and 
about  20  pounds  per  day  when  dry.  The 
oat  hay  and  cut  corn  fodder  can  be  fed  at 
noon,  when  it  is  usually  eaten  with  a 
relish.  c,  s.  G. 


A  Silo  or  Feed  Grinder. 

Will  you  give  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  fed  silage  and  also  fed  ground 
grain  to  dairy  cows,  and  tell  me  which 
pays  the  better,  to  put  $150  into  a  silo  or 
the  same  into  a  grinding  outfit?  With  me 
taking  grain  to  toll  mill  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  ;  the  distance,  roads  and  weather 
prohibits.  Having  enough  money  to  buy 
only  the  one,  which  shall  I  buy?  The  en¬ 
gine  could  be  put  to  some  other  use  be¬ 
sides  grinding.  b.  d. 

Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  choice  would  be  the  silo 
if  the  stock  to  be  fed  are  mostly  cattle. 
This  is  a  good  subject,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  it  discussed. 


Big  Breeder’s  Gazette  Specials. 

While  the  regular  weekly  issues  of  “THE  FARMER’S  GREATEST  PAPER”  are  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  72  pages  per  week,  the  publishers  have  at  least  two  issues  still  to  come, 
before  the  year  runs  out,  that  every  up-to-date  farmer  and  stock-raiser  will  wish  to  see: 

The  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION  REPORT  NUMBER  on  Dec.  11, 

and  the  annual  HOLIDAY  EDITION  to  be  mailed  Dec.  18. 


In  point  of  size,  quality  and  value  these  issues  will  equal  or  surpass 
all  previous  records.  They  will  be  clean.'  They  will  be  handsomely 
illustrated.  They  will  be  in  demand.  They  will  go  free  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers.  By  subscribing  now  you  make  sure  of  receiving  both. 

The  issue  of  the  11th,  in  addition  to  the  usual  features,  will  contain 
the  one  big  pen-and-picture  story  of  the  greatest  of  all  contemporary 
shows  of  valuable  breeding  stock  and  Christmas  meats  on  the  hoof — 
the  only  comprehensive  review  of  “THE  INTERNATIONAL”  to  be 
obtained. 

THE  HOLIDAY  GAZETTE  FOR  1912 

will  form  a  fitting  climax  to  a  year’s  work  which  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  paper’s  history. 

Colored  cover,  a  colored  insert,  more  than  100  pages  printed  on 
enameled  paper — easily  the  finest  publication  of  the  year  in  the  field 
of  farm  journalism. 

Its  leading  contributors  are  men  who,  by  consenting  to  write  for  it,  em¬ 
phasize  once  again  THE  GAZETTE’S  pre-eminent  prestige  in  its  field. 

It  opens  with  a  publishers’  prologue  pledging  THE  GAZETTE  to 
still  greater  activities  in  the  cause  of  soil-building  via  the  stock- 
keeping  route,  and  incidentally  signalizes  Mr.  Sanders’  resumption 
of  active  personal  touch  with  the  work. 

HON.  FRANKLIN  MACVEAGH.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ex¬ 
tends  a  Christmas  greeting  under  the  caption,  “Good  Farming  the 
Broad  Base  of  the  National  Wealth.” 

HON.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio  and  present 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  France,  writes  on  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  devoted  special  study:  “European  and  American  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Financing  Farm  Improvements.” 

MR.  DARIUS  MILLER,  President  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.;  MR. 
GEO.  T.  NICHOLSON,  Vice-President  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and 
MR.  MARVIN  HUGHITT  JR.,  Freight  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  talk  to  shippers  on  the  subject  of  “Mov¬ 
ing  Live  Stock  to  Market.” 

PRESIDENT  H.  J.  WATERS,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
has  an  article  on  “Influences  Affecting  the  Character  of  American 
Farmers,”  that  will  challenge  wide  attention  by  reason  of  its  schol¬ 
arly  and  original  treatment  of  a  live  subject. 

PATRICK  CUDAHY,  the  veteran  packer,  discusses  points  of  interest 
to  all  farmers  under  the  title,  “Pork-Making  in  America.” 

HON.  CONRAD  KOHRS,  pioneer  Northwestern  cattle  -  grower, 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  range  business  from  the  early  60’s  down 
to  date,  his  topic  being,  “A  Veteran’s  Experience  in  the  Western 
Cattle  Tx*ade.” 

That  busy  agricultural  explorer,  JOSEPH  E.  WING,  who  made  an 
extended  tour  of  foreign  countries  last  year,  sends  “An  Adventure 
in  South  America,”  detailing  an  amusing  experience  in  Uruguay, 
where  he  was  for  one  night  under  suspicion  and  surveillance  as  a 
possible  “Insurrecto.” 

M.  ANDRE  DU  CHATEAU,  one  of  the  foremost  draft-horse  breeders 
of  Continental  Europe,  writes  on  “How  the  Belgian  Drafters  Have 
Been  Bred.” 


FRANK  A.  NAVE,  of  Indiana,  famous  all  over  the  West  as  one  of 
the  cornbelt’s  most  enterprising  and  successful  feeders,  strikes  a 
sturdy  blow  in  behalf  of  stock-keeping  in  an  article  entitled,  “Cattle 
Feeding  and  Soil  Conservation,  ’  ’  in  which  the  results  of  an  extended 
practical  experience  are  set  forth. 

The  PRESIDENTS  of  the  various  National  Associations  of  Breeders 
of  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Galloways,  Polled  Dur- 
hams  and  Red  Polls  write  of  the  present  status  and  outlook  for  cattle 
of  those  types. 

Owners  of  JERSEYS,  GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 
BROWN  SWISS  and  AYRSHIRES  will  all  want  to  read  what  some 
of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  on  the  show  circuits  of  1912  have  to 
say  in  an  entertaining  series  of  splendidly  illustrated  contributions. 
A  full  page  is  also  devoted  to  illustrations  of  prize-winning  milking 
Short-horns. 

M.  ADRIEN  HAMELIN.  known  throughout  France  as  a  leader  in 
his  line,  tells  “Where  the  Percherons  Are  Produced.” 

“MOTOR  TRUCKS  SUPPLEMENTING  BUT  NOT  SUPPLANT¬ 
ING  DRAFT  HORSES”  is  a  head  that  will  catch  the  eye  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  drift  of  affairs  in  relation  to  city  traffic.  Chicago  and 
New  York  City  attaches  of  THE  GAZETTE  have  gone  into  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “where  we  are  at”  just  now  in  respect  to  this  supposed  com¬ 
petition. 

As  an  offset  to  President  Waters’  paper  on  how  the  call  of  the  city 
is  affecting  the  country  population,  MR.  RALPH  WILDER,  the  pop¬ 
ular  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  has  prepared  for  the 
HOLIDAY  GAZETTE  a  burlesque  account  of  “Farming  by  Mail 
and  How  It  Solves  a  Great  Problem,”  illustrated  by  the  author. 

The  prevailing  POPULAR  TYPES  OF  SWINE  find  enthusiastic 
champions,  the  pens  of  MESSRS.  LOVEJOY,  WELBORN,  ROB¬ 
BINS.  STONE.  SIMPSON,  FISHER  and  FUNK  —  prominently 
identified  respectively  with  important  branches  of  the  trade — being 
called  into  requisition. 

“SHEEP  IN  THE  CORNBELT”  is  the  heading  under  which 
PROF.  W.  C.  COFFEY,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  writes  of  a 
phase  of  mid-West  farming  that  needs  more  attention  than  it  is 
receiving.  Mr.  Coffey  knows  his  subject.  He  has  studied  the  situa¬ 
tion  closely  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  troubles 
that  attend  the  flock,  not  only  on  farms  but  upon  Western  ranches 
as  well. 

No  Holiday  GAZETTE  would  be  complete  without  something  from 
the  pen  of  JOHN  CLAY.  His  inimitable  stories  of  Scotland  and 
the  Western  range  long  since  passed  into  the  realm  of  the  classics 
touching  life  and  work  in  the  open.  “LOVE  ON  GREEN  MOUN¬ 
TAIN;  A  ROMANCE  FROM  REAL  LIFE  ON  THE  MONTANA 
RANGE,”  is  the  title  of  this  year’s  contribution.  Mr.  Clay’s  hosts  of 
friends  and  followers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  welcome  this, 
his  latest  literary  production. 

“MARKET  MULES  IN  THE  MAKING,”  from  the  pen  of  WALTER 
CHANEY,  will  appeal  to  all  who  desire  information  concerning  an 
industry  that  is  proving  decidedly  profitable  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  West. 

There  may  be  room  for  other  special  articles,  but  the  above  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  chief  points  covered  by  the  text  of  the  issue. 


SAMPLE  COPY  OF  A  REGULAR  ISSUE  FREE. 

Subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Holiday  Number  must  be  sent  in  at  once. 
Look  up  the  agent  for  your  locality,  or  send  $1.75  direct  to  this  office.  Address 


THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  -  -  -  542  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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COST  OF  RAISING  CHICKS. 

What  is  about  the  cost  for  raising  a 
chick  of  the  American  breeds  to  three, 
four  and  five  months  of  age  respectively? 
I  mean  just  for  the  feed.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is  the  probable  expense  of  grow¬ 
ing  poultry  for  market.  M.  b. 

Sharon,  Conn. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  know¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  any  article  offered  for 
sale,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
any  poultryman  could  tell  within  a  few 
cents  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  pullet  or 
cockerel  to  marketable  age.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  probably 
be  very  difficult  to  find  many  poultry- 
men  who  could  more  than  guess  at  the 
cost  of  a  chicken  at  the  various  stages 
of  its  growth.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this :  the  cost  of  feeds  varies  con¬ 
stantly,  and  in  different  localities; 


chard,  cost  3.2  pounds  of  grain  for 
each  pound  of  chicken,  in  the  case  of 
one  flock,  and  2.34  pounds  in  the  other. 
This  would  mean  that  a  four  pound 
cockerel  could  be  raised  for  from  13 
to  14  pounds  of  grain.  At  $30  per  ton 
this  amount  of  grain  would  cost  21 
cents.  In  this  test  early  cockerels  were 
sold  as  broilers,  later  ones  were  fin¬ 
ished  in  fattening  crates,  and  the  pul¬ 
lets  were  removed  from  the  fields  by 
November  1.  While  I  do  not  question 
the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  altogether  too  low  for  gen¬ 
eral  application,  and  I  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  these  results  in  my  own 
work. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  from  a 
poultryman’s  experience  are  given  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Stone,  of  Trumansburg,  N. 
Y.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Tompkins 
Co.  Breeders’  Journal.  Mr.  Stone  has 
found  that  his  hens  require  daily  six 
quarts  of  grain,  and  14  quarts  of  water 
for  each  100  fowls,  aside  from  the 


A  FLOCK  OF  VERMONT  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  Fig.  514. 


chickens  may  be  raised  upon  free  farm 
range  more  cheaply  than  when  kept  in 
semi-confinement;  some  methods  of 
feeding  cost  more  than  others ;  chick¬ 
ens  are  raised  in  flocks,  and  the  flock 
rather  than  the  individual  is  considered 
the  unit  of  management  and  cost;  then, 
again,  the  size  of  these  flocks  is  con¬ 
stantly  varying,  cockerels  are  removed 
for  sale  as  broilers  at  different  ages, 
and  deaths  at  all  stages  of  growth  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  figures  until  few 
poultrymen  feel  that  they  have  the  time 
to  do  the  bookkeeping  which  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  exact  cost  data  would  entail. 
The  writer  has  endeavored,  however, 
through  search  of  poultry  literature, 
correspondence  with  poultrymen,  and 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  to  get 
at  the  approximate  cost,  at  least,  of 
raising  chicks,  either  to  maturity,  or  to 
a  salable  age  as  broilers  or  roasters. 


dry  mash,  shell  and  grit  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  before  them,  and  the  green 
stuff  and  meat  that  are  fed  every  other 
day.  He  thinks,  also,  that  if  a  poultry- 
man  expects  to  raise  1,000  good  pullets, 
he  should  place  8,000  eggs  in  his  in¬ 
cubators. 

From  his  White  Leghorn  chicks 
hatched  in  1911  Mr.  Stone  had,  when 
matured,  52  pullets  and  48  cockerels 
per  hundred  fowls.  The  average  cost 
exclusive  of  labor,  was  $.074  each,  their 
food,  meat,  grit,  charcoal,  etc.,  costing 
of  these  chicks  at  six  weeks  of  age, 
$.004  per  chicken  per  week.  Broilers 
hatched  in  March  and  April  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  June  cost  from  13  to  18  cents 
each.  Pullets  hatched  at  the  same  time 
commenced  laying  by  the  middle  of 
August,  though  some  of  them  also 
moulted  in  December.  Mr.  Stone  fig¬ 
ures  the  actual  cost  of  these  pullets  up 
to  laying  age  to  have  been  32  cents 
each.  He  also  makes  the  interesting 
statement  that  his  entire  flock  of  layers 
averaged  145  eggs  each  in  the  year  pre¬ 


ceding  January  1,  1912,  and  that  the 
food  consumed  by  them  made  the  cost 
of  their  eggs  12  cents  per  dozen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  raising  poultry,  and  probably  an 
equally  wide  variation  in  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  the  figures  upon 
which  the  estimates  arc  based.  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
highest  figures  given  are  the  most  nearly 
accurate  under  average  conditions,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  last  year  or  two  when 
the  prices  of  feeds  have  ben  so  un¬ 
precedentedly  high.  M.  B.  DEAN. 


Indian  Runner  Ducks. — As  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  your  paper  lately  from 
the  “Bashful  State,”  I  thought  I  would 
send  you  a  picture  of  my  flock  of  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducks,  so  you  could  see 
that  we  are  not  all  asleep.  In  1910  I 
got  a  setting  of  eggs  and  raised  five 
ducklings,  which  proved  to  be  three 
males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  fe¬ 
males  laid  her  first  egg  February  12th, 
1911,  and  in  217  days  laid  203  eggs.  The 
second  one  did  not  make  so  good  a 
record,  but  laid  200  eggs  during  the 
year.  I  raised  150  ducklings  and  sold 
$5  worth  of  eggs  for  hatching;  now 
have  62  laying  ducks  which  promise  to 
be  as  good  layers  as  the  old  ones.  I 
think  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  hen. 

South  Royalton,  Vt.  w.  s.  H. 


Sick  Cockerel. 

I  have  an  extra  good  cockerel,  now  five 
months  old,  from  good  stock,  which  has 
never  been  sick  since  he  left  the  shell,  but 
suddenly  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  appetite.  He  seems  well 
enough  otherwise,  not  quite  as  lively  as 
usual,  but  otherwise  I  could  notice  nothing 
wrong  with  him.  His  color  is  good,  his 
feathers  look  well,  he  is  the  right  weight 
for  his  age,  but  unless  I  take  especial  pains 
with  his  food  he  will  go  to  roost  with  only 
about  a  tablespoonful  in  his  crop,  while  the 
others  have  crops  as  large  as  teacups.  As 
soon  as  I  noticed  he  did  not  eat  I  changed 
to  anything  that  he  would  eat ;  bread  and 
milk  seems  to  suit  him,  and  also  slightly 
sprouted  oats ;  other  grains  he  does  not 
touch  ;  bran,  charcoal  and  grit  are  always 
before  him  and  fresh  water.  I  cannot  see 
that  he  eats  the  bran  or  the  charcoal.  For 
two  weeks  now  I  have  fed  him  good  bread 
and  milk  and  oats.  Itaw  meat  does  not 
seem  to  tempt  him.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  him  head  my  flock  next  year  as  he 
has  many  fine  points.  I  have  kept  him 
from  going  down  hill  by  special  care,  but 
certainly  do  not  want  to  have  to  feed  him 
forever  on  bread  and  milk,  and  if  you 
could  tell  me  what  to  give  him  for  his 
appetite  I  would  be  much  pleased. 

New  York.  thomas. 

I  suspect  that  you  are  coddling  that 
cockerel  and  that  he  enjoys  the  process 
so  well  that  he  intends  to  keep  you  at  it. 
My  advice  would  be  to  give  him  all  the 
liberty  possible  and  let  him  hustle  for  a 
living  for  a  few  weeks.  If  he  really  ha's 
no  serious  disease,  a  little  hard  work  for 
a  living  will  do  him  more  good  than  medi¬ 
cine  can,  and  his  appetite  will  increase  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  difficulty  he  has  in 
gratifying  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
delicate,  and  needs  the  care  you  are  giving 
him  to  prolong  his  life,  you  do  not  want 
him  in  your  breeding  pen,  and  the  sooner 
he  dies  the  better  for  you.  m.  b.  d. 


PURINA 

CHICKEN 

CHOWDER 
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PURINA 

Chicken 

Chowder 
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To  introduce  Purina  Chicken 
Chowder — the  great  egg-produ¬ 
cing  dry  mash,  I  will  give  you, 
through  your  dealer,  this  ser¬ 
viceable  metal  hopper  chock  full 
of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder, 
for  only  Thirty  Cents  (30c). 


“If  Chicken  Chowder 
won’t  make  your  hens  lay, 
they  must  be  roosters.” 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder  assures 
an  abundance  of  eggs  because  it 
contains  approximately  the  chem¬ 
ical  ingredients  found  in  an  egg. 
It  makes  fertile  eggs  for  hatching. 
Offer  made  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
through  dealers  only.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you  send  us  his  name. 


Poultry  Book  Free! 

For  your  dealer’s  name,  I 
will  send  you  this  48-page 
Purina  Book,  containing 
plans  of  houses,  breeding 
and  feeding  charts,  space  for 
daily  egg  records,  cures  of 
diseases,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
to-day,  edition  limited. 


Col.  Purina,  Purina  Mills 

827  South  Eighth  St.,  St.  Louis 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that  leak  !  Hens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  he  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Stroet  New  York 


An  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
was  carried  on  at  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  1909,  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  raising  broilers  by  seven  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  feeding.  The  figures 
given  in  their  report  are  very  instruc¬ 
tive,  including  all  details  even  to  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  investment  in  incubators, 
etc.  According  to  their  tables,  the  cost 
of  raising  a  chick  to  six  weeks  aver¬ 
aged  $.098  for  all  flocks,  and  to  12 
weeks,  the  last  six  on  a  fattening  ra¬ 
tion,  $.177.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  include  cost  of  eggs,  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding,  food  and  care.  The 
experiment  was  concluded  in  early 
October,  all  the  broilers  having  been 
marketed  through  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  and  all  methods  showing  a  net 
loss.  The  conclusion  was  reached, 
therefore,  that  raising  broilers  for  the 
late  Summer  market  is  not  a  profitable 
proposition.  A  conclusion  with  which, 
I  think,  all  poultrymen  will  agree. 

While  several  thousand  chicks  are 
reared  annually  at  this  station,  I  am 
told  by  the  head  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  that  they  have  never  calculated 
accurately  the  cost  of  raising  pullets 
to  a  laying  age,  but  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  from  40  to  60  cents 
each.  Here  is  a  wide  .range  o'!  possi¬ 
bilities,  but  one  that  will  easily  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  any  practical  poultryman. 

Prof.  Graham  of  the  Guelph,  Ont. 
Experiment  Station,  is  quoted  by  one 
of  the  prominent  incubator  manufac¬ 
turers  as  stating  that  records  kept  by 
them  of  two  mixed  flocks  of  chicks, 
both  early  and  late  hatched,  and  raised 
upon  free  range  of  pasture  and  or- 
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Your  Hens  Lay  More  Winter  Eggs 
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Your  hens  ought  to  be  paying  you  bigger  profits  just  now  than  any  other  time  of  the  whole 
year.  Prices  are  away  up,  but  fresh  eggs  are  scarce.  Hens — your  hens — have  a  tendency  to  put  on 
flesh  during  winter  instead  of  producing  eggs.  This  is  due  to  closer  confinement,  lack  of  exercise  and 
green  stuff.  ^Hens  need  a  tonic^during  cold  weather  to  keep  the  egg  clusters  active  and  turn  the  largest  possible  Hf) 

J  exactly  that.  It  positively  makes  hens  lay  more  eggs.  imn 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

TIoee  Pnnl  Pon.  n  O  o  n  non  r\  n  f  Ixa  n  rlr  n/\n  »-l ..  O  C\ „  _  _  !.  1 1  . 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 
Eliminant. 

Nun  Vomica.  A  Nerve 
Tonic 

Quassia.  A  Bitter  Sto¬ 
machic  and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate).  A  Blood 
Builder. 

Iron  (Red  Oxide).  A 
Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid  and  shell 
forming. 

Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap¬ 
petizer  and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  the 
above  is  carefully  com¬ 
pounded  and  blended,  with 
just  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


has  been  on  the  market  nearly  20  years — it  is  the  only  egg-produc¬ 
ing  tonic  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  A  penny’s 
worth  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  enough  for  30 
fowl  per  day.  If  it  doesn’t  make  your  hens  lay  more 
eggs,  your  dealer  will  return  your  money;  and  it  also 
cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc. 

Our  Proposition.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of 
your  dealer.  II  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and 
keep  your  poultry  healthy,  he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund 
your  money.  i%  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12 
lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50;  except  iu  Canada  and  extreme 
West.  Ifiyour  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Seud  2c 
for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland ,  Ohio 
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DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC.  A  combination  of  powerful  tonics  and  mild  laxatives.  Increases  diges-1 
lion — reduces  food  waste— puts  most  of  the  ration  on  the  animals’  bones  or  in  the  udder.  A  positive  flesh  bone  and  milk 
producer.  Ingredients  plainly  printed  on  every  package— take  them  to  your  druggist  and  he’ll  tell  you  these  tonics  have 
wonderfully  bracing  effect  on  steers,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  cows,  etc.  Sold  on  a  liberal  money-back  guarantee.  100  lbs. 
$5.00;25-lb.  pail$1.60.  Exceptin  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp 
96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 
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BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  CONFERENCE. 

The  necessity  for  some  modification 
of  the  present  New  York  State  law 
governing  tuberculin  testing  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  dairy  cattle  having  be¬ 
come  apparent,  a  conference  of  those 
interested  was  called  at  the  Capitol  in 
Albany,  on  November  19,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  features  of  the  subject  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in 
such  matters,  those  most  directly  and 
vitally  affected,  the  small  dairymen  of 
the  State,  were  scantly  represented, 
though  the  veterinary  profession  was 
out  in  full  force,  and  various  breeders’ 
associations  had  sent  their  officials.  The 
discussion  opened  with  the  presentation 
of  several  modifications  of  the  present 
law  proposed  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association.  Briefly,  these  were  a  de¬ 
mand  for  physical  examination  of  all 
cows  contributing  to  the  public  milk 
supply,  by  competent  veterinarians,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  repeal  of  the  section 
of  the  present  law  requiring  a  detailed 
report  of  all  tuberculin  purchased  or 
used  in  the  State.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  do  away  with  the  tuberculin  test,  but 
rather  to  make  it  supplementary  to  a 
physical  examination,  when  desired  by 
an  owner  or  the  examiner,  and  it  was 
urged  that  the  present  law,  requiring 
full  reports  to  the  State  of  all  private 
tuberculin  tests,  operated  to  prevent 
such  tests  by  dairymen  who  wished  to 
know  the  condition  of  their  herds,  while 
it  did  not  deter  unscrupulous  dealers, 
and  others,  from  purchasing  tuberculin 
outside  the  State,  and  using  it  for  ille¬ 
gitimate  purposes. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  ex¬ 
aminer  should  appraise  all  condemned 
cattle,  making  $15  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  paid  for  any  case  showing  gen¬ 
eralized  tuberculosis,  and  permitting  the 
owner  to  keep  the  hide  and  carcass, 
though  without  the  privilege  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  latter  unless  the  examiner 
certified  to  its  being  fit  for  human  food. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
submission  of  these  propositions  it  was 
freely  acknowledged  that  our  present’ 
laws  reach  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  dairy  cows  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  movement  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  was  making  little  headway. 
It  was  felt  by  those  who  advocate  physi¬ 
cal  examination  of  cattle  that,  in  this 
way,  the  more  advanced  cases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  which  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
its  spread  would  be  quickly  weeded  out. 
According  to  an  eminent  veterinary  au¬ 
thority  present  such  an  examination 
would  detect  approximately  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  dangerously  tubercular 
cows,  or  the  spreaders;  a  statement  that 
surprised  many  of  those  present,  as  it 
is  quite  generally  thought  that  physical 
examination  alone,  even  when  made  by 
unusually  competent  men,  will  fail  to 
detect  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion 
of  affected  cattle. 

In  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  of  examining  all  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  State,  it  was  said 
that  there  were  probably  five  hundred 
competent  veterinarians  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  million  cattle  to  be  examined. 
These  figures  would  apportion  three 
thousand  cattle  to  each  veterinarian, 
and,  according  to  one  practitioner  pres¬ 
ent,  would  keep  them  busy  for  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  a  month.  Some  very 
interesting  statements  regarding  the 
policy  of  the  German  government  in 
this  matter  were  made  by  one  who  had 
recently  studied  the  subject  in  that 
country.  Recognizing  that  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  tubercular  cattle  in 
that  country  were  being  reached,  and 
that,  if  they  would  do  effective  work, 
they  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
cattle  owners,  instead  of  antagonizing 
them,  German  officials  have  largely  dis¬ 
carded  the  use  of  tuberculin,  and  are 
relying  upon  physical  examination,  and 
bacteriological  tests  of  the  milk.  They 
do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  but  regard  it  as  being 
too  delicate  for  practical  purposes,  since 
it  reveals  infection  in  cattle  not  danger¬ 
ously  diseased,  and  causes  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  more  cattle  than  they  have 
funds  to  pay  for.  They  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  system  of  making  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  of  herds  once  yearly,  and  a 
bacteriological  examination  of  a  compo¬ 
site  sample  of  their  milk  three  times 
within  the  same  period.  Cattle  owners 
pay  one  mark  (about  25  cents),  per 
head  for  these  examinations,  to  which 
they  are  not  compelled  to  submit,  how¬ 
ever,  being  given  the  alternative  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  milk  pasteurized,  at  an  ex¬ 


pense  of  two  marks  per  head.  It  is 
thus  made  to  their  financial  interests  to 
cooperate  with  the  government,  and  the 
State  further  aids  them  by  giving  them 
four-fifths  of  the  appraised  valuation  of 
any  infected  cattle  which  they  desire  to 
have  slaughtered.  Bovine  tuberculosis 
has  rapidly  increased  within  a  few  years 
in  that  country  and  is  thought  to  be 
present  in  practically  all  dairy  herds. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
estimate  of  State  Veterinarian  Wills 
that  only  about  14  per  cent,  of  New 
York  State  dairies  are  infected. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  draft 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law  and  urge  them  upon  the 
coming  Legislature.  This  committee 
was  composed  of  Former  Judge  O.  U. 
Kellog,  of  Cortland ;  George  W.  Sis¬ 
son,  President  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety;  C.  J.  Huson,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  Prof.  James  Russell,  of 
Columbia  College;  W.  P.  Schanck, 
President  State  Ayrshire  Association; 
Drs.  W.  H.  Park,  and  C.  H.  North,  of 
the  New  York  Milk  commission;  Dr. 
V.  A.  Moore,  dean  of  the  State  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  and  Mr.  Albert  Manning, 
secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
For  the  guidance  of  this  committee,  Di¬ 
rector  Edward  Van  Alstyne  offered  the 
following  resolutions  as  representing 
the  sense  of  the  conference. 

That  a  physical  examination  of  all 
dairy  herds  of  the  State  contributing 
to  the  public  milk  supply,  be  made,  and 
that  no  owner  of  a  (.ondemned  animal 
showing  generalized  tuberculosis  be  al¬ 
lowed  more  than  $15  for  the  same,  in 
addition  to  the  hide  and  carcass. 

That  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
be  compelled  to  pasteurize  all  skim- 
milk  and  whey  before  returning  the 
same  to  their  patrons. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
vote  of  the  conference,  while  one  ad¬ 
vocating  that  the  results  of  all  tuber¬ 
culin  tests  be  reported  to  the  State, 
but  without  in  any  way  penalizing  the 
cattle  owner,  or  forbidding  the  use  of 
his  milk,  was  voted  down  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  at  times  bade  fair  to 
become  acrimonious.  M.  b.  dean. 


TO  GATE 
"SATISFACTION 

Before  you  buy  a  single  gate  you  should 
see  a  sample  and  get  prices  on  the  PEER¬ 
LESS  SELF-RAISING  GATE-  It  lifts 
itself  and  swings  over  ice,  snow  or  rub¬ 
bish.  Saves  time  and  trouble. 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED— 
no  paint  on  the  Peerless— Rust  Proof. 

Extra  Heavy  frames  and  all  No.  9  wire 
filling. 

Fully  described  in  our  big  Fence  and 
Gate  catalog.  Send  for  a  copy,  its  free. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co., 

215  Mich.  St.  Adrian,  Mich. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Inri 


We  Want  More  Men 


Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling  our  I 
big  line  of  Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  | 
and  Veterinary  Medicines.  Ail  guaran-  1 

|  teed  products  m  daily  demand.  Health-  v 
I  f  ul,  pleasant,  profitable  work.  No  exper-V\l 
I  ience  or  capital  required.  We  teach  you.  p 

[3160  Per  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

I  Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady  I 
[job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write  /jf i 
I  for  full  information  today.  /  jp  fl  ? 

HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO.  f 

, Boa  627E  Bloomington,  Illinois 


I  Running  water  when 
and  where  you  want 
it  with  POSTER 
[  High  Duty  Ram.  j 

Power  Specialty 
Co.,  Ill  Trinity  1 
|UUlg. ,  New  Turk  I 


You 

Can  Have 

Running 
Water 


START  A  CENTRAL 
CUSTOM  HATCHERY 


FOUR  COMPARTMENT.  1,200  EGG  SIZE  CANOEE 

TyilEN  you  think  of  the  hatching  that  has 
''  to  be  done  witlt  small  machines  and  broody 
bens,  you  will  realize  the  field  for  a 

CENTRAL  CUSTOM  HATCHERY 

Write  for  our  Free  Custom  Hatching  booklet, 
giving  full  directions  how  to  start  and  operate 
a  hatchery. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


make  your  poultry  joeOY’S  Self-Feeder 

Circular  free.  J.  ALONZO  JOCOY,  Towanda,  Pa. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  l&H 

R.  MaoKELL  ATI’S  SONS  CO.,  Peek  skill.  N.  Y. 


Silver  Famninp«— t*le  coming  egg  machine  tor 
Oliver  tampines  America.  We  have  birds  im¬ 
ported  from  Rev.  Jones,  and  our  own  raising.  Order 
eggs  early.  Last  season  we  were  sold  out  in  March. 

Our  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  yards  contain  first  prize 
hen,  second  pen  Madison  Square  Garden.  None 
better.  Prices  right. 

RIDGE  EGG  FARM  -  -  WEST  NYACK,  N.  Y. 


/If.  B.  TURKEYS 

ENGLISH  WHITE  EGG  RUNNER  DRAKES 
PEARL  GUINEAS 

of  the  finest  breeding.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Lima,  N.  V 


R,  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clark’s  Single  Comb  Reds 

have  won  more  first  prizes  than  all  competitors 
combined  in  past  three  seasons.  Exhibition  birds 
for  any  show,  and  good  breeding  birds  at  moderate 
prices.  G.  D.  CLARK,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Austin’s200: 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


EGG 
STRAIN 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 


Hone's  Crescent  strain  of  Rose  CombReds 

are  bred  for  profit  and  pleasure.  High-class  breeding 
birds  bred  from  tested  layers.  Can  also  furnish  exhi¬ 
bition  birds  for  any  show.  Every  bird  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  D.  R.  Hone,  Crescent  Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 


THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  3?.eds,  best  winter 
layers  oil  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER,  Route  1.  Richland,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Poultry,  Light  Brahmas 

White  and  Barred.  Plymouth  Rocks.  No  common 
birds.  In  trios  or  more.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


EARLY  PULLETSandHENS 

Leghorns,  Wyandottos,  Rocks  and  P.  Cochins 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  FARM  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS.  PA. 


Prize  Winning 

wards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Baried  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PRESCOTT  .  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  VS7 rite  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  It  ICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HI  LI,  FARM  Flemingtou,  N.  ,J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Annual  Sale  of  Selected  Yearling  Breeders. 
HENS  AND  COCKS,  $1  EACH. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Poultry  Farm,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


UCKY 

Is  the  man  who  starts  In  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  World's  Champion  Belle  City 
-  Incubator.  Every  hatch  a  success— 
every  chick  sturdy.  Five  times 
winner  of  championship  proves 
that  my  famous  Incubators -price 
only  $7.55,  sold  on  1,  2  or  3  months 
home  test— will  oat-hatch  any  machine 
made,  no  matterwhat  kind  or  price.  Don’t 
you  want  to  he  sure?  Why  pay  more  than 
price  for  any  machine  defeated  by 

World’s  Champion 


140-Egg 
Incubator 


Belle 

City 


which  is  easiest  to  operate,  surest  of 
results.  Let  mo  send  you  proof  lu  my 
big  portfolio,  “Hatching  Farts”— it  carries  all  the  evi. 
dence — tells  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  business  on- 
a  profit-making  basis  at  a  small  outlay.  Has  double  walls 
and  door — and  dead  air  space 
all  over,  copper  tank,  hot 
water  heater,  self-regulator,“Ty- 
cos’’  thermometer,  egg-tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery .  high  legs. 

My  140-chick  Brooder 
double  wall,  hot  water,  top  heat 
$4.85  Guaranteed  best  brooder 
made.  $11.50  gets  complete 
outfit  when  ordered  together, 
freight  prepaid.  My  portfolio 
proves  all.  If  In  a  hurry  order 
right  from 

th  is  ad  on  HomeTest  Plan  — thotfc 
sands  do.  I  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  return  money. 

JIM  ROHAN,  President 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


1.85 

140-Chlcb  Brooder 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 

represent  in  construction  and  improved  features, 
twenty-five  years’  study  and 
worfr.  Rotter  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  moro 
durable  and  practical  machine*. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  five  years’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature’s  way — every 
hatchable  egg.  The  chicks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  you  to  wiite. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO. 
222  Blake  St.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

S7:35>rBic 

I INCUBAT 


Biggest  at  price — hundreds  of  dead  ah*  cells — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu¬ 
lator,  deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg  test¬ 
er,  safety  lamp.  Price  $7.35,  with  Brooder  $9.85. 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Order  from  this  ad 
on  our  guarantee  or  write  for  our  big  free  book. 
Progressive  Incubator  Co.,  Box  145  Racine, WIs. 


Our  16th  Annual  Poultry  Course 

will  be  held 

Jan.  2d  to  Feb.  13th,  1913,  inclusive 

We  have  some  new,  modern  bouses,  new  yards  and 
a  new  text-book.  We  teach  all  branches  of  poultry 
keeping  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Each 
student  has  incubator,  brooder  and  pen  practice. 
Terms  moderate.  Write  for  bulletin. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

—  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.  — 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years 
of  high-class  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING 
OCR  SPECIALTY  jjf  X 


EGGS 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  , 


Toulouse  Geese 

From  prize  winning  and  imported  stock. 

A  Iso  a  few.choice  White  Embdens.  Fancy 
White  African  Guineas.  Prices  reasonable. 
Clover  Nook  Stock  Farm,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

ttfflEfil?  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  liens;  pairs  not  akin. 
Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Trio  White  P.  Rocks. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PulletrAW^g: 

bred.  90c.  each.  F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  V. 

UORTHERN-BBKD  White  WYANDOTTES 

“  The  hardy  egg-bred  strain.”  Early  Cocker¬ 
els,  $2.00.  Hens.  Trios.  Copeland  Hennery,  Canton,  N.  V, 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 
■  your  wants.  G.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


•W'Svo 
noo"  , 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 


Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other  , 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  moro  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  [ 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

latest  model  in  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  No  money 

BONE  CUTTER  IU  UHIl>  rn  C  1  n  U  in  advance 


1 


MANN’S 


1 _ 

#  matie  feed.  Cutsall  bone  with  adhering  meat  aiul  gristle, 
bu.y  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box 

iNcver  cl(<s.  Don’t  l  SHfif 

15  ,  Milford,  Mass, 

Purebred  White  Holland  Turkeys 

from  prize  winners.  MRS.  E.  J.  RIDER,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

ft  FINE  LOT  OF  UTILITY  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  $1.50  each. 
"  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


13  all  it  costs  to  keep 
your  hens  in  profit-pay- 
_  ing  condition  on 

Poultry  Regulator 

It  brings  the  eggs  because  it  acts  directly  on 
the  digestive  and  egg-producing  organs,  in¬ 
ducing  greater  activity  and  increased  ‘ 
production 

25c,  50c,  $1 
25-lb  Pail,  $2.50 

“Your  money 
back  if  it  fails” 


To  prevent  and  cure 
roup,  colds,  catarrh,  use 
regularly 

rt-afg'Roup  Cure 

25c,  50c,  $1 

Justputitin  the  drinking  water,  and  these 
diseases  will  not  attack  your  flock.  160-page 
poultry  book,  4c  by  mail. 

Cet  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere 
or  ^ 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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the  rural  new-yokker 


December  7, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Enclosed  find  literature  sent  me  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  As  I 
should  like  to  prepare  to  take  an  exam¬ 
ination  for  rural  mail  carrier,  I  answered 
this  advertisement,  but  have  sent  no  money 
yet.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
school?  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  other 
way  to  prepare  for  such  an  examination 
without  taking  a  correspondence  course? 

Pennslvania.  l.  w. 

The  experience  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  sent  money  to  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  concerns  has  been  such  as  to  cause 
us  to  advise  this  young  man  to  get  the 
information  he  desires  in  some  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  less  costly  way.  If  he  will 
direct  his  inquiry  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  will 
get  the  advice  desired  without  charge. 

I  saw  the  advertisement  of  Edward  J. 
Woods,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  another 
periodical.  He  offers  a  treatment  to  cure 
the  tobacco  habit,  the  price  of  which  is  $5. 
I  was  to  pay  $1  down  and  the  other  $4 
when  I  received  the  package.  I  would  like 
your  opinion  about  his  method  of  doing 
business?  A.  A.  F. 

Vermont. 

We  know  many  of  the  tobacco  and 
drink  cures  contain  habit-forming  drugs, 
such  as  cocaine,  opium,  etc.  These  drugs 
destroy  the  appetite  for  tobacco  and 
whisky,  but  leave  the  victim  with  an 
appetite  for  these  drugs,  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  original  trouble.  We 
have  no  definite  information  as  to  the 
ingredients  of  this  particular  treatment, 
but  from  our  general  information  re¬ 
garding  these  cures  our  people  will  do 
well  to  avoid  all  of  them. 

We  hold  two  protested  checks  of  Mr. 
Jack  Awner,  commission  merchant,  312 
Greenwich  street,  New  York  City,  of 
September  20th  and  28th  dates  respec¬ 
tively,  in  favor  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Wheeler,  a 
New  York  State  shipper.  The  two 
checks  amount  to  $21.14.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  Mr.  Awner  repeatedly,  asking  him 
to  make  good  these  checks,  and  his  in¬ 
difference  in  the  matter  does  not  offer 
much  encouragement  for  other  farmers 
to  ship  him  produce.  It  is  this  class  of 
commission  merchants  who  make  some 
legislation  which  will  protect  shippers 
imperative.  Once  more  we  repeat  the 
advice  not  to  ship  produce  of  any  kind 
to  commission  merchants  or  others 
without  having  some  definite  and  posi¬ 
tive  information  regarding  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  responsibility  of  the  party  to 
whom  you  are  shipping. 

Please  tell  us  where  the  catch,  if  any, 
is  in  the  enclosed  proposition.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  looks  too  cheap  to  us  to  be  good,  and 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  hook  or  crook 
where  more  fives  might  be  coming  later. 
What  is  your  opinion?  j.  u.  s. 

Michigan. 

Circular  matter  of  the  Advertisers’ 
Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago  is 
enclosed  with  the  above  letter.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  scheme  it* is  probably 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  originator 
of  all  this  advanced  fee  for  selling 
farms,  wTho  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
formerly  of  Philadelphia.  His  plan  was 
to  advertise  the  marvellous  facilities  he 
had  for  selling  farms,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  induced  people  with 
farms  for  sale  to  send  him  $15,  $20,  $25 
or  $50,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  advance, 
for  the  privilege  of  listing  the  farm  in 
his  catalogue.  We  could  never  find 
where  Mr.  Ostrander  sold  any  farms, 
but  he  was  evidently  growing  rich  out 
of  the  advanced  fees  received  from 
farmers  having  property  for  sale.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  exposed  the  scheme 
to  such  an  extent  that  other  publications 
refused  to  advertise  it,  and  finally  he 
was  driven  out  of  this  particular  line  of 
business.  Ever  since  that  time  there 
have  been  real  estate  men  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  using  Os¬ 
trander’s  plan  with  variations,  but  with 
all  of  them  you  have  to  send  money  in 
advance  for  the  sale  of  the  property. 
We  regret  to  say  that  a  number  of  the 
publishers  of  mail  order  publications, 
such  as  Currier’s,  Woman’s  World  of 
Chicago,  Darbyshire  of  Rochester,  and 
Myrick  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  all  worked 
the  scheme.  Take  it  as  a  rule  concern¬ 
ing  any  concern  asking  for  money  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  sale  of  your  property,  they 
are  good  people  to  leave  alone. 

I  notice  that  you  take  an  interest  in 
“get-rich-quick”  concerns.  Enclosed  find 
circular  of  Marvelous  wheat.  What  do  you 
think  about  it?  J.  c.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

The  circular  enclosed  with  the  above 
letter  is  issued  by  the  O.  K.  Seed  Store. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  describing  this  Mar¬ 


velous  wheat.  Our  information  is  that 
the  O.  K.  Seed  Store  is  one  of  the  names 
assumed  by  our  old  friend,  J.  A.  Everett, 
whose  operations  in  the  seed  business 
have  been  frequently  shown  up  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  claims  made  for  this 
wheat  by  Everett  fully  sustain  his  pre¬ 
vious  reputation.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  what  Mr.  Everett  calls 
Marvelous  wheat  has  been  known  and 
advertised  by  responsible  houses  as  Mir¬ 
acle  wheat.  It  is  an  old  trick  of  Mr. 
Everett  to  give  an  established  variety 
of  seed  a  new  name  and  in  this  way  get 
an  extravagant  price  for  it.  The  Miracle 
wheat  is  credited  as  being  a  strong 
stooler,  and  on  this  account  the  origi¬ 
nator  and  growers  of  the  variety  recom¬ 
mend  that  only  one-half  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre  is  required.  Mr.  Everett,  as 
usual,  attempts  to  outdo  the  originator 
and  recommends  one  peck  to  the  acre. 
On  this  wild  claim  his  circular  asks 
farmers  to  pay  the  fabulous  price  of  $5 
per  bushel;  During,  the  past  season  the 
most  reliable  houses  in  the  trade  offered 
this  wheat  at  $3  per  bushel.  The  ridicu¬ 
lous  claims  made  by  such  unreliable 
seedsmen  is  the  best  sort  of  argument 
why  farmers  should  entrust  their  seed 
orders  only  to  houses  of  established 
reputation  for  honesty  and  reliability. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  about  the  Silverton  Publishing  Co., 
of  Chicago?  They  want  my  son  to  canvass 
for  them.  They  want  $10,  of  course.  My 
son  is  young  and  I  hate  to  see  him  get 
fleeced.  h.  r.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  Silverton 
Pub.  Co.  accompanying  their  contract  to 
be  signed  by  the  applicant  is  about  as 
picturesque  a  sample  of  “guff”  as  any¬ 
thing  that  has  reached  our  desk  in  some 
time.  The  applicant  is  flattered  by  the 
favorable  opinion  which  the  Silverton 
Pub.  Co.  hold  of  his  ability  and  stand¬ 
ing;  no  previous  experience  is  required 
to  take  up  the  work,  and  success  is  so 
easy.  The  work  is  not  only  easy,  but 
pleasant,  and  $20  per  week  salary  and 
all  expenses  is  promised.  In  addition  to 
the  salary  a  commission  of  15  per  cent, 
is  allowed  on  all  money  sent  by  other 
agents  whom  you  may  appoint.  This 
proposition  sounds  so  good  and  liberal 
that  the  applicant  immediately  feels  that 
his  fortune  is  well-nigh  assured.  If  you 
stop  and  ask  yourself  where  is  the  joker 
in  the  proposition  you  will  discover  it  in 
the  one  condition  that  you  are  to  deposit 
the  sum  of  $10  for  an  outfit.  After  you 
have  parted  with  this  amount  of  money 
you  will  find  that  you  then  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  such  books  as  the 
Silverton  Pub.  Co.  are  interested  in 
distributing,  on  a  commission  basis,  and 
if  you  don’t  like  this  sudden  change  in 
the  proposition  they  have  your  $10  any¬ 
how  and  you  will  have  a  merry  time  in 
getting  it  back.  The  scheme  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  worked  by  the  old 
Globe  Association  in  selling  groceries, 
which  has  been  exposed  so  many  times 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Government  prosecuted  the 
manager  of  the  Globe  Association  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  but  lie 
escaped  conviction  on  a  technical  court 
ruling. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  American 
Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co.,  of  142  to  154 
East  32d  St.,  New  York?  They  claim  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  State  laws  of 
New  York  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  They 
have  agents  going  through  this  town  get¬ 
ting  people  to  join  a  club,  each  person 
that  joins  pays  25  cents  each  week,  but  not 
to  exceed  $17.50  in  total  amount,  and  two 
persons  are  selected  each  week  to  receive 
their  furniture,  gold  watches,  jewelry  or 
silvern-are.  as  they  wish,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  paid  in.  and 
when  they  have  been  seleceted  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  in  any  more.  The  agent  told 
different  people,  to  got  them  to  join,  that  he 
would  fix  it  so  they  would  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  $2  before  their  names  would  be 
drawn  and  then  they  could  get  their  furni¬ 
ture  without  paying  any  more.  This  man 
collected  the  first  two  weeks,  the  third  and 
fourth  weeks  another  man  collected,  the 
fifth  week  the  first  man  came  to  collect  and 
he  told  one  person  that  his  name  had  been 
selected  to  draw,  and  the  bookcase  he  had 
selected  wohld  be  delivered  to  him  the  next 
Saturday.  It  did  not  come,  and  the  next 
week  still  another  man  came.  He  denied 
that  that  person's  name  had  been  drawn, 
and  even  said  that  the  agent  had  not  said 
that  his  name  had  been  drawn.  It  looks 
like  a  swindle  to  me.  Do  you  know  their 
game?  e.  l.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  subscribers  regarding  the  above 
and  similar  schemes  for  the  sale  of  fur¬ 
niture.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  the  literature  of  this  scheme, 
but  from  what  this  subscriber  and  others 
have  written  about  it,  there  seem  to 
be  elements  of  chance  in  the  scheme 
which  would  not  make  it  permissible  to 
•be  carried  through  the  United  States 
mails.  Subscribers  will  do  well  to  be¬ 
ware  of  agents  presenting  this  sort  of 
scheme  for  disposing  of  furniture  or  any 
other  commodity. 


Sharpen  your  farm  tools 
with  artificial 
diamond  wheels 


m 


Sharpen  the  bluntest  axe  in  3  minutes.  Grind  your 
plow  points,  sickles,  discs  and  all  your  tools  on 
wheels  of  Dimo-Grit,  the  “wheel  for  steel” — the  fast 
cutting  artificial  diamond  sharpening  substance. 
These  wonderful  wheels  turning  3000  revolutions  per 
minute  on  Luther  Farm  Grinders,  cut  steel  as  emery 
cuts  copper — no  water  needed,  no  danger  of  drawing 
temper — 25  times  faster  than  the  grindstone,  10 
times  more  efficient  than  emery. 
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Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 

is  a  great  labor  saving  machine,  has  30  different  attachments  from  which  to  select,  including 
rip  saw,  jig  saw,  forge,  milk  tester,  horse  clipper,  etc.  Built  all  of  metal— has  enclosed  shaft 
drive  like  an  automobile,  dust-proof  bearings,  patent  tool  rests  and  attachments  for  all  kinds  of 
difficult  grinding  and  sharpening. 

Writ  a  (nr  (ran  40  nncrA  hnnlr  which  explains  all  and  select  an  outfit  for  30  days 
VTIllc  HU  page  UUUIi  free  trial.  No  money  needed  in  advance.  Write  today. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  77  Stroh  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundred*  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

"Portable  Wood-SaWing  Rig 

Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,  dust-proof 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  fret  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  -wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


T«I  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


Table  is  mounted  on  grooved  rolls,  moves 
easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  also 
manufacture  Drag  Saws.  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills. 
Get  our  prices  on  CnnTns  Belting:;  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  and  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoists." 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,14  State  St., Norwich, N.Y. 


— Jleit)  o/foUand' 


Free 

Trial 


S  AW  S 

Hard-wood  or  all-steel  saw  frames  with 
latest  improvements.  They  arc  time  and 
money  savers.  Large  rollers  return  table 
automatically.  Patent  rock  shaft  prevents 
saw  breakage.  Many  other  practical,  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Catalog  free.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  vou. 

NEW  HOLLAND'  MACHINE  C0.t 
Bo*  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


c 


Dead  or  alive?” 

Which  has  greater  fgg 
strength  and  resisting 
power — a  dead  tree  or 
a  live  one? 

Every  man  who  an¬ 
swers  that  question  right 
knows  why  Genasco 
stays  waterproof.  The 
natural  oils  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt  give 
Genasco  its  lasting  life. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev¬ 
eral  weights.  Genasco  comes  in  rolls 
ready  to  lay— no  experience  needed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  the  illustrated  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  and  samples— free. 

Ask  for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  pack¬ 
ed  in  the  roll  of  smooth  surface  roof¬ 
ing.  It  makes  the  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  prevents  nail 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco 


WFI  I  DRILLING 

Yr  £/  L  L  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  enginesorliorse  powers.  Strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Forged- 

edge 

Disks 


These  Harrows  Are  For 


Intensive  Tillage 


Remember,  the  CUTAWAY  disk  is  the  original 
“cutaway”;  the  CUTAWAY  double  action  harrow, 
the  original  double  action;  the  CUTAWAY  reversible  har¬ 
row,  the  original  reversible;  the  CUTAWAY  extension  head 
harrow,  the  original  extension  head.  CUTAWAY  double 
action  harrows  have  all  four  of  their  gangs 

compactly  hung  on  one  rigid  main  frame,  V /7/  /  M 

which  is  the  secret  of  successful  double  vfff'CIrrll 

action  harrows.  That  is  one  reason  why 

double  action  harrows  grind  and  pulverize  the  soil 
finer  than  other  harrows.  CUTAWAY  double 
actions  are  all  equipped  with  the  detachable 
jointed  tongue,  which  can  be  removed  or  replaced 
in  one  minute,  making  the  harrow  into  either 
a  tongue  or  tongueless  machine  as  desired.  Both 
the  single  action  and  the  doubleaction  are  made 
with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work,  and  can 
be  closed  for  regular  field  work.  They  are 
equipped  with  the  famous  Cl-ARK  cutlery 
steel  disks,  forged  sharp,  and  CLARK  hard- 
mood  journals.  And  remember,  CUTAWAY 
single  action  harrows  are  reversible.  W rite 
for  catalog,  “Intensive  cultivation. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  839  Main  street,  Hi{£f£anum9  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  **  Cutaway  implements 


All  Cutaway 
Single  Action 
Harrows  Are 
Reversible 


1912. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Nov.  30,  1912. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 35  @  36 

Goon  to  Choice . 32  ©  .34 

Lower  Grades  . 26  @  .28 

..^/Storage . 29  ©  .33 

State  Dairy,  best . 32  @  .33 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .30 

•factory . 21  @  .25 

Pack  i  ns  Stock .  20  ©  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  34  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  36  cents. 
EGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 50  @  .55 

Good  to  prime . 43  @  .48 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 40  @  .42 

Common  to  Good . 30  @  35 

Western,  best . 34  @  .42 

Under  grades . 25  ©  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 15  @  .23 

Storage . 17  ©  .23 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  bost . —  .17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  ©  .16 

Skims . U4  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.50  @  5.90 

Medium....  .  4.25  ffl  4.50 

Pea .  4.10  @  4.55 

Red  Kidney . 4.50  @  5.50 

Lima,  California .  6.25  @  6.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 31  ©  .33 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .30 

Pacific  Coast . 15  ©  .24 

Old  Stock . 07  @  .11 

German  Crop .  44  ©  .46 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.50  @  2.25 

Pound  sweet  . 1.75  ©  2.25 

York  Imperial .  2.00  @  3.00 

Twenty-ounce .  2.00  ®  3.00 

King .  2.00  ®  3.00 

Spy  .  1.75  ®  2.50 

Spitzenburg .  2  01)  ®  3.00 

Winesap .  2  00  ®  3.50 

Bellflower .  175  ®  2,25 

McIntosh .  2.50  ®  3.75 

Greening .  1.75  ®  4.00 

Baldwin .  1.50  ®  2.25 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  @  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box .  1.00  ©  1.25 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50  ®  3.00 

Grapes — Concord,  41b.  bkt . 09  ®  .10 

Catawaba,  41b.  bkt . 08  ®  .10 

Bulk,  ton . 30.00  ®40.00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 6,00  ©  .3.50 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7.00  ®  8.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 6.00  @  7.00 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint . 30  @  .40 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25  ®  2.75 

Penn.,  180  lbs . 2,12  ®  2.37 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  ®  2.00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 2.00  ©  2.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  ®  3.00 

Beets,  bbl . 75  ©  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 06  @  .10 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @1.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1.00  @  4.50 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ©  .40 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  6.00  @  7.00 

Domestic  seed . 3.00  @  5  00 

Red, ton  . 15.00  @17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50  @  .75 

Lettuce,  14 bbl.  bkt .  25  @0.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00  @  7.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  TOO  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.50 

Orange  Co..  100  lb  bag . 50  @  .75 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier .  1.50  @  2.00 


@  5.('0 
@  1.00 
@  3.25 
@  1.00 
@  3.50 
@  4.00 
@  .75 
@  .85 

@  1.00 
@  2.50 
@  .50 
@  .20 


.14  @  .15 

.60  @  .75 

.13  @  .23 

.12  ©  .16 


Peas,  Southern,  bn .  1.50 

Radim  hes,  100  bunches . 75 

String  Beans,  bu .  1,50 

Squash,  bbl . 75 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2  00 

Veinatoes— Southern  carrier  . 2.00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35 

Rutabaga . 50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers.  No.  1,  doz . . 75 

No.  2,  box . 2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12  @ 

Fowls . . . 12  @ 

Roosters . 09  © 

Ducks . 14  @ 

Geese. . 13  @ 

Turkeys . 

Guineas,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Common  to  Good . 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 2b  rd 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  @  .70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .22 

Roasters  . 17  ®  .19 

Fowls . 14  @  .16; 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 15  @  .20 

Squabs,  uoz . .50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  @  24.00 

No.  2 . 20.00  ©  21.00 

No.  3 . 17.00  @  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 14.00  @  20  00 

Clover . 12.00  @18.00 

Straw,  Rye . , . 16.00  @  17.00 

MILLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton .  22.00 

Middlings . 24.00 

Red  Dog . 30.00 

Corn  Meal . 29. U0 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers.  100  lbs .  6.25 

Bulls . 4.00 

Cows .  2.50 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs.... . 7.75 

Culls . 5.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50 

Lambs . 6.00 

Hogs . 8.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 96 

No.  2,  Red . 1.05  @ 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 96  @ 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland.  .  .  .. 

Middling  Gulf .  ...... 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling  . 

Good  Middling . .  13.00 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  Creamery . 34 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery  ...  . 51 

Gathered,  fresh  . 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl..., 

Common  kinds  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Grapes.  41  b  bkt . 09 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  .  1.25 

Dressed  meats—  Veal  . 10 

Lambs . 

Pork . 09 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

Roasters  . 16 

Turkeys . 

Hay— No.  1  . 215.00 

No.  2  .  2U.0U 

No.  3  . 18.00 

Straw— Rye . 18.00 

Millfeed  — Bran,  ton . 22.75 

Middlings . 23.00 

Mixed  feed . 24  00 


@22.50 
@28.00 
@32 .00 
@32.00 

©  8  20 
@  5.00 
@  5.25 
@11.00 
@  7.00 
©  3.75 
@  7.35 
@  8.10 

@  ... 


@ 


13.10 

13.35 

12.20 


.  .35 

@ 

•35tfi 

& 

•344* 

® 

.53 

.  .40 

.45 

.  3.00 

rd 

4.50 

(4 

2.50 

@ 

7.50 

@ 

.11 

<# 

1  60 

.  .10 

© 

.15 

© 

.12 

.10 

.  .15 

fa 

.19 

© 

.22 

@ 

.30 

@23.50 
@22.00 
@18.50 
@19.01) 
@25  00 
Hi  27 .00 
@28.00 


Hay  brings  from  $12  to  $15.  Potatoes, 
50  cents ;  butter,  30  cents ;  beef,  from  $7 
to  $8  a  hundred  ;  apples,  40  cents  a  bushel ; 
eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen ;  cabbage,  two  to 
five  cents  per  head ;  live  poultry,  10  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  Milk,  $1.80  per  100 
pounds.  Onions,  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 

Bernhard’s  Bay,  N.  Y.  t.  d. 

Cows,  $50  to  $90 ;  milk  retails  at  five 
cents  a  quart ;  butter,  30  cents  a  pound  ; 
eggs,  30  cents  a  dozen ;  chickens,  10  to  12 
cents  a  pound ;  potatoes,  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  apples,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat, 
97  ;  corn,  50  ;  oats,  40 ;  best  Timothy  liay, 
$15  a  ton ;  clover  hay,  $12  a  ton ;  straw, 
$6  to  $7  a  ton.  J.  H.  C. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  following  are  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  October :  Butter,  30  cents ;  Sep¬ 
tember  milk  from  cheese  factory,  $1.61  per 
100  pounds ;  hay,  $12  to  $15  per  ton  ;  beef  i 
cattle,  seven  cents,  dressed,  for  cows,  10 
cents  for  steers ;  5%  cents,  live  weight,  i 
for  Iambs ;  calves,  eight  cents,  live.  Stand¬ 
ard  varieties  No.  1  apples,  $2 ;  other  va¬ 
rieties,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  50  cents 
per  bushel.  r.  l.  h. 

Bridport,  Vt. 

PH1II  TRYMFI|-Seud  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
■WUL‘ 1  11  1  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


Ca 


n  V  a  S"^Wa?°-  Covers^  Stack  Covers, 


Porch  Curtains,  Duck,  by  yard  or 
bale;  spocial  price.  STANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
°  from  factory,  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us, 

liKOWN ,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Bush,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  in  Magazines,  Periodicals 
w  and  Newspapers.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  save  money.  Harse  &  Poole,  Aflts.,  Shaneateles.  Ni  Y. 


WASTED — Farm  manager’s  position.  Single.  Agricultural 
College  training  and  practical  experience  along  all  lines  of 
general  farming.  Best  of  references.  E.  K.,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker 

W ANTED— Position  as  farm  manager.  Life  experience 
"  in  fruit  culture  and  general  farming.  27  years  of 
age;  married;  one  child.  Can  furnish  best  of  referen¬ 
ces.  Eastern  States  preferred.  P.  G.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

MIDDLE  AGED,  SINGLE  MAN,  DESIRES  POSITION  on  a 

m  general  farm.  Understands  all  work,  farm  and 
mechanics’  tools,  stock,  etc.  Milk  about  6  cows, 
etc.  Good’man  with  live  stock.  L.  W.,  care  R  N  -Y 


Uf ANTED — POSITION  AS  MANAGER-Scientific  and  prac. 

11  tical  knowledge  of  all  branches.  14  years  exp- 
Specialties  ;  Dairying.  Alfalfa,  etc.  Would  like  to 
correspond  with  anyone  wishing  man  of  ability. 
Scotch-Am.  Married.  Can  furnish  best  of  references 
from  present  position.  Address,  MANAGER,  c.  R.  N.-Y. 

Ip  YOU  WANT  aP  up-to-date,  reliable,  expe- 
■  ■  ■  ww  iihii  ■  rj0n(>e(i  Manager  or  Super¬ 

intendent  for  your  Farm,  one  who  will  pro¬ 
duce  results,  American,  married,  age  35.  good  ref¬ 
erences,  address  C.,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UIANTED— FIRST-CLASS  FARMER  ON  SHARES  for  large 

■*  New  York  State  dairy  and  stock  farm.  Well 
equipped.  Owner,  N.  Y.  City  business  man.  Good 
opportunity  for  one  able  to  run  a  place,  not  afraid  to 
work.  First-class  references,  and  security  required. 

Address,  EMIL  J0EBCHEN,  200  West  144th  St,  N.  Y.  City 
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Tried 
it? 


A  Wonderful 
New  Milk-Producer 


at 


r  MR.  DAIRYMAN: 

Have  you  accepted  our  introductory  offer  to  feed  your  I 
tows  100  lbs.  of  this  wonderful  new  ready-mixed  ration' 
our  risk?  Have  YOU  tested  its  remarkable  milk  prod¬ 
ucing,  health  giving,  effect  on  your  own  cows?  If  not,  you 
are  missing  a  splendid  opportunity  to  increase  your  dairy  pro¬ 
fits  and  to  benefit  your  animals  without  risking  one  penny. 

'  Dairymen  everywhere  are  sending  in  enthusiastic  reports  about. 
“Larro-Feed”.  They  say  it  is  the  feed  they  have  been  waiting 
for — one  that  supplies  in  a  convenient  ready-to-feed  form  the  SIXI 
greatest  milk  producing,  health  giving  ingredients 
known  to  dairy 


science. 


A  Ready  Ration 


for  Dairy  Cow* 

Larro-Feed  Is  a  QUALITY  feed— a  ration  produced  from  only  the  highest  grade 
materials  obtainable.  A  feed  for  which  every  material  is  as  conscientiously 
selected  and  tested  as  if  you  were  standing  by  to  watch  every  step  of  the 
process.  A  sample  from  every  carload  of  raw  material  is  analyzed  at  onr  lab¬ 
oratory  and  promptly  refused  if  it  falls  below  the  highest  standard  of  feed¬ 
ing  value.  We  use  no  mouldy,  mow-burnt,  damaged  grains — no  oat  hulls, 
oat  clippings,  screenings,  mill  sweepings  or  weed  seeds.  Larro-Feed  has 
set  a  new  standard  among  dairy  feeds.  It  is  pure,  clean  unadulterated 
and  highest  in  feeding  value.  You  can  buy  a  sack  or  a  ton  any  time,  any¬ 
where  with  the  full  assurance  that  you  are  getting  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  in  feeds  for  your  money.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  Always 
the  same — Always  good. 

Dealers  Are  Now  Making  a  Special  Offer 

Dealers  are  taking  orders  for  present  and  future  delivery  If  yours 
does  not  already  have  Larro-feed  in  stock  he  can  get  it  for  you 
promptly.  We  authorize  him  to  deliver  your  first  order  with 
this  understanding.  You  can  feed  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  at  our 
risk.  If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  you  may  return  the  un¬ 
used  sacks  and  get  your  money  back  in  full.  Decide 
now  to  try  Larro-feed  at  our  risk  and  watch  your 
dairy  profits  grow. 

Jhe  Larrowe  Milling  Co 

302  Gillespie  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Ratios/  > 


I 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


flUABANTElP  ANAlVS»< 


Dealei «  H  r:.; 


(2R) 


We  can  make  quick 
shipments  from  our 
Eastern  Warehouao 
in  carloads  or  less. 


LARROWC  MIVU**  ^ 
Oivaow,  wiC* 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Grow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F.  McBURNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastahle  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

COK  SALE— 80  ACRE  FARM— Good  buildings, 
■  orchard,  timber,  home  markets,  telephone.  One 
mile,  town,  creamery.  Frank  Faulkner,  Mi.  Bethel,  Penna. 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  ASSS 

ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  I©  YAGER  Sc  CO.,  736  Cress  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Monarch  $tee& 

{.Stump 
’PULLER 


Get  This! 

3  The  Mighty 
Monarch  Steel 
Stamp  Puller 
outwears  and  oui- 
pulls  all  others. 
17  years  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved 


Acres  Daily 

it?  The  onZt/stuinp  puller  in  tho  world  equipped  with  Genuine 
4‘Bed  Strand”  Steel  Wire  Rope.  Send  for  big  catalog. 
IV  8  worth  money  to  you  if  have  only  a  f"w  stumps.  Act!  (25) 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO..  Dept  RHP  LONE  TREE.  Ifl. 


Don’t  be  Homeless^ZlTtltf* 

house,  barn,  cow  stalls,  fine  water,  no  swamp 
or  mountain;  fruit.  Three  miles  to  railroad  town, 
one  mile  to  school.  Good  roads.  $750  buys  it;  $400 
cash.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oweoo,  Tiooa  Co.,  New  York 

S  t  o  c  k — T  ools — C  rop  s — Location 

We  offer  one  of  the  best  river  farms  of  84  acres 
along  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  beautifully  located, 
just  outside  village  limits.  A  bargain. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Florida  ORANGES~$$sK 

box  from  me.  Picked  fresh  from  the  tree.  $1.50. 
Cash  with  order.  R.  J.  HEAD,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants,  284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats,  Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  ail  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot-house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  lath  St..  New  York- 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  ■ 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


Second-Hand,  With  Fillers 

$8.00  a  hundred,  until  January  1st.  Also  all  supplies 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  -  Honesdale,  Pa 

Poultry  for  Holidays 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  F ruits  and  Vegetables , 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Top  Prices  Sernreif  for  Choke  Goods — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest; 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  find 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons.etc.  £l?”Sead 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular-  J 

D.  B.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  III* 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  y 

5  % 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  sale  to  neighbors.  Thou¬ 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Li  fe  Producers — Li  fe  Preservers 
Why  don’t  you  do  the  same?  Learn  how  easy  It  Ifl  to  Btart.  Booklet  “How 
Raise  *18  out  of  50  Chicks”— 10c.  Cataloguo  FREE.  Writo  today.  Addrar3 

Drj  iiioines  Incnbator  Co.*  90  Second  St.*'  Dcs  Jloiucs,  la. 


l  $6-  «np  l 


At  $  1  R  an  acre  and  up  raise  60  bushels 
, ,  ;  *  of  corn  and  3  tons  ' ' 


. ,  1  —’or  corn  and  3  tons  alfalfa  per  acre 

Abundant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month.)  rich  soil 
mild  winters,  good  churches,  schools  and  neil  h 
?ors’  close  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  ,'"1 
rarms  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  $850  each, 

Very  fertile.  Wdte  to-day  for  booklet 
Country  Life  In  Virginia"  (134 
pages)  and  low  excursion  rates. 

Address . 

K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt. C.  SO. Ry. 

Hoorn  t037  Richmond,  Va. 
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For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog1  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons,  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu.. 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $40J,  Apple  Orchards  $  100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 

Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested. 
Information  given  and  free  publ. cations  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ream  Separator  Offer! 

The  Melotte  Cream  Separator- Guaranteed  for  15  Years 

The  Genuine  French  Melotte  Sold  in  America  for  First  Time 

nThis  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money-down  offer  ever  made 
#  on  any  cream  separator.  No  manufacturer  of  any  cream  separator  ever  dared  to 
make  such  a  startling  offer  before.  All  others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to 
send  their  separator  without  any  money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first. 

But  we  don’t  want  anything .  All  we  ask  is  your  simple  request. 

We  send  the  cream  separator  direct  to  your  farm  absolutely  without  any  money  down. 

We  can  afford  to  do  this  because  the  Melotte  sells  itself.  It  has  an  absolute  self-balancing  bowl. 

We  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  this  great  offer.  It  is  an  offer  which, 

we  think,  proves  our  absolute  faith  in  the  great  Melotte  Cream  Separator.  You  are  given 

the  opportunity  of  seeing  just  how  much  cream  this  marvelous  separator  will  extract  from  your  milk 
before  we  ask  you  to  send  us  one  cent.  You  never  saw  another  manufacturer  who  was  so  open-handed  in  his  offer.  The  reason 
is  that  no  other  manufacturer  ever  wanted  you  to  know  all  about  his  machine  before  paying  him  anything.  We  want  you  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know  because  we  know  that  we  have  the  separator  that  is  right.  The  principle  of  the  Melotte  has  been 
proven  to  be  right  in  the  greatest  dairying  countries  in  the  world.  Now,  read  every  word  of  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 

30-Day  Free  Trial  l 


The 

Wonderful 
French 
Machine 
Sold  in 
America  for 
First  Time 


Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in 

your  own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Melotte  without  a 
bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.  We  don’t  want  a  cent  of  your 
money.  The  Separator  goes  direct  to  you.  Vou  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own 
cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial  that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we 
don’t  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money  down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  nor  mortgage.  You  keep  your  money 
right  in  your  own  pocket.  You  pay  nothing  to  anybody. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to 

give  them  your  money  first.  We  are  not  afraid  to  let  our  separator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  in  every  way,  watch  your  profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then, 
if  you  do  not  believe  that  you  ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however, 
you  decide  to  keep  this  genuine  Melotte — the  peer  of  all  cream  separators — the  separator  that  gives  you 
greater  profits  than  any  other — makes  every  cow  you  have  give  you  100%  greater  value  and  insures  you 
greater  profits  from  your  dairy  than  you  ever  made. before — we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

These  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them.  You 

only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don’t  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you 
can  have  the  separator  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it 
at  all.  It  pays  for  itself. 

This  is  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate 

and  prove  beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  does  pay  for  itself.  Only 
a  few  months’  use  of  a  Melotte  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely 
correct.  A  few  months  and  the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  because  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  cream  has  paid  for  the  machine. 


Send  the  Free 

Coupon  now 

Today! 


Don ’t 
^ delay 
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yVe  don’t  want  to  tire  you  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our 
■earn  separator  is  made  here.  You  can  best  understand  this  if  you 
will  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  Besides  this  free  book  we 
have  another  book  which  we  should  like  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Valuable  Book 

“Profitable  Dairying 9  9 

Sent  FREE! 

Send  Today!  It  Brings 
the  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK 


Melotte  Runs  54  Years!! 


At  the  Melotte  works  one  of  the  Melotte  Separa¬ 
tors  has  been  working  every  day  (driven  from  the 
shafting)  since  Nov.  5,  1900,  running  10}^  hours  per 
day— or  19,687  hours  at  a  cost  of  only  $7.50.  Reckon¬ 
ing  that  a  farmer  works  his  separator  one  hour  per 
day,  the  19,687  hours  represent  (on  the  farm)  a  period 
of  19,687  days,  or  nearly  54  years.  Therefore,  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  Melotte  separator 
for  54  years,  inclusive  of  oil,  will  be  only  $7.50.  At  great 
trials  of  separators  held  at  Boulogne,  France,  Oct.  5  to  9, 
1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federated  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  North,  the  Melotte  easily  vanquished  all 
other  separators — proving  the  cleanest  skimmer  and  taking 
less  power — and  was  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal. 


World’s  Grand  Prizewinner 


Here  is  a  small  Percentage  of  the  First 
Prizes  the  Wonderful  Melotte  Has  Won: 


1S88  —  Brussels  —  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion-Progressive  Prize. 

18S9— Tongres— First  Prize, 

1890 —  Brussels— First  Prize. 

1891—  Louvain— Diploma  of  Ilonor. 

1S92— Bouchout-lez-Anvers— First  Prize. 

1893—  Theux— First  Prize. 

1894—  Weert  —  First  Prize.  Medal  of 
Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize. 

1895—  Drontheim— Silver  Medal.  First. 

1896—  Patay— First  Prize.  Gold  Medal. 

1597—  Rennes— First  Prize. 

Brussels  —  World’s  Exhibition. 
First  Prize. 

1598—  Lyons— First  Prize. 

London— First  Prize. 

1899—  Poitiers— First  Prize. 

1900—  Northants— First  Prize. 

Paris  Gold  Medal  and  First  Prize. 

1901—  Vise— Diploma  of  Honor, 
Marchin— First  Prize.  Gold  Medal. 


1902— Prague— Diploma  of  Honor. 
Prize. 


First 


1903— Reggio-Em  ilia— Diploma  of  Honor. 
First  Prize. 

Aussig — Gold  Medal.  First  Prize. 

1903—  Luxembourg— Gold  Medal.  First 
Prize. 

Reims— First  Prize. 

London — Gold  Medal.  First  Prize 

1904—  Heyst -Op-Den-Berg— First  Prize. 
Gold  Medal. 

1904—  Vouneuil  8  Vienne — First  Prize, 
St.  Louis— First  Prize. 

1905—  Bombay.  First  Prize. 

Durban.  First  Prize. 

Orleans.  First  Grand  Prize. 

1906 —  Milan.  First  Grand  Prize. 

Tours.  First  Prize. 

1907—  Amsterdam.  First  Prize. 

1908 —  Starodour.  Grand  Prize. 
l’JOOj-Saint-G  illes-Termonde.  First 

Prize. 

1910 —  Axel.  First  Prize,' 

1911—  Sinay.’ .'First  Prize. 

Brussels— Grand  Prize  and  First 
Gold  Medal. 


For  full  list  of  prizes  which  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Melotte  has  won  send  the  free  coupon. 
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Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you.  It  is  free.  Place 
your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  Then  we 
will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  “  Profitable  Dairying,  ”  tell¬ 
ing  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying,  butter  and  cream— how  to  feed 
and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  twice  as  valuable  as  they  are  now, 
how  to  make  more  money  than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is 
a  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in  the  country — Prof. 
G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 


and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis. 
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We  will  also  send  you  Our  FREE  Catalog;,  describing  fully  the 

great  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator  and  telling  all  about 
A  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  all  about  our  liberal  terms.  Find  out  about 
these  terms  anyway,  even  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy  a  cream  separator 
▼  .  just  now.  Remember— no  money  down,  free  trial  and  easy  payments— 
ty.  Ail  and  we  let  the  separator  tell  its  own  story.  You  see  with  your  own 
r.  eyes  why  we  can  afford  to  guarantee  this  separator  for  15  years.  Themostsen- 

ftL.  -fa  sational  off i'r  ever  made  in  connection  with  a  cream  separator.  Our  catalog 

^  ^^tclls  all  about  it.  Don’t  delay.  Sign  the  coupon  RIGHT  NOW. 

V'Aj 
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BABSON  BROS.,  Agents  in  U.  S. 

^  Dept.  4299,  19th  St.  &  California  flve.,  Chicago 


Test  With  Other  Machines 

Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  Cream  Separator 
arrange  to  test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  anybody’s  word. 

You’ll  know  which  machine  turns  easiest — 
which  machine  is  the  best  made.  You’ll  know  which 
skims  the  closest.  You’ll  know  which  will  make  you  the 
most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  MELOTTE  and  the 
MELOTTE  FREE  TEST  today.  We  are  the  sole  fac¬ 
tory  representatives  in  America. 


WESTERN  FRUIT  INSPECTION  LAWS. 
How  It  Is  Done  In  Washington. 

[Many  of  our  Eastern  frhit  growers  have  heard  of  the 
drastic  fruit  inspection  laws  of  the  Tacific  Coast  States. 
In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  they  operate  we 
shall  give  reports  from  different  Western  sections.  The 
first  report — from  Washington — follows.] 

Everybody  engaged  in  the  production  of  fruit,  either 
East  or  West,  is  more  or  less  interested,  or  should  be, 
in  the  control  of  the  insects  and  fungus  pests  that 
attack  the  trees  or  the  fruit  itself.  Those  who  do 
take  good  care  of  their  trees  know  that  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  law  they  benefit  through  greater  production  and 
better  returns,  but  they  also  know  that  they  are 


fiting  by  the  energy  of  their  neighbors  and  also  mak¬ 
ing  that  worthy  effort  of  less  value?  Such  persons 
are  found  all  over  the  country  but  fortunately  there 
are  two  effective  checks  upon  them,  organized  com¬ 
munity  effort  and  State  inspection. 

The  first  of  these  organized  efforts  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  better  known  as  the  cooperative  idea,,  re¬ 
sulting  in  associations  and  unions  of  fruit  growers, 
the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  better  their  hand¬ 
ling  and  marketing  facilities.  These  are  well  known 
in  the  West,  and  the  East  is  fast  learning  their  value. 
Their  secondary  effect  is  often  overlooked,  although 
this  generally  is  as  valuable  to  the  community  as  the 
better  methods  of  selling.  When  the  organization  sets 


to  get  rid  of  any  other  sort  of  a  public  nuisance. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  such  a  law  exists.  This 
law  is  enforced  through  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture.  Under  him  are  the  county  or  district 
inspectors,  whose  operations  are  confined  to  one 
county  or  to  groups  of  adjoining  counties.  Under 
the  district  inspectors,  if  need  be,  there  are  deputy 
inspectors  who  act  with  and  assist  the  district  inspec¬ 
tor.  The  counties  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  deputies  while  the  State  pays  for  the  higher  of¬ 
ficials. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  inspector  not  only  to  search 
carefully  through  his  territory  for  harmful  insects 
and  diseases,  and  to  force  the  fruit  grower  to  adopt 


HOW  THE  GIANT  FARM  HAND  ROUTS  THEM  OUT, 


hampered  in  their  efforts  to  control  an  insect  or  a 
disease  by  the  indifference,  neglect,  or  even  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not  care  if  their  fruit  is 
wormy  or  scabby,  and  who  are  willing  to  take  any 
old  price  for  their  inferior  product.  Those  in  the 
latter  group  are  usually  much  opposed  to  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  compel  them  to  clean  up  for  the  good 
of  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  They  assert  that 
they  can  do  as  they  like;  that  it  is  nobody’s  business 
but  their  own.  They  do  not  work  in  the  doctrine  of 
“quality”  nor  can  they  see  anything  in  the  motto 
“Let  us  spray.”  Still  the>*  claim  that  an  inspection 
law  would  force  them  to  adopt  new  practices  and 
would  take  away  from  them  their  “rights”  as  citizens. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  good  citizens.  They 
would  not  like  to  be  called  parasites  or  grafters,  yet, 
are  they  not,  without  a'ny  effort  of  their  own,  bene- 


up  its  standards  for  high  quality,  then  those  who  want 
the  advantages  of  better  marketing  facilities  must 
keep  their  trees  healthy  and  the  fruit  free  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease.  If  they  do  not  grow  good  fruit 
the  association  will  not  handle  it,  and  such  a  grower 
is  without  a  good  market.  In  most  of  these  districts 
of  the  Northwest  where  a  strong  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  force  there  is  practically  no  need  of  a 
law  to  govern  their  fruit  growing  practices,  except 
in  relation  to  inspection  of  nursery  stock,  for  these 
growers  are  more  careful  and  thorough  in  their  prac¬ 
tices  than  any  law  could  compel  them  to  be,  because 
they  find  that  to  be  the  best  business  method.  This 
is  doubtless  true  in  other  sections,  at  least  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  where  the  cooperative  movement  is  not 
present,  then  some  legislation  is  necessary  to  clean 
up  a  pest-breeding  orchard,  just  as  legislation  is  used 


Fig.  515. 

methods  of  control,  but  he  must  also  “foster 
and  promote  impartially  the  horticultural  interests 
throughout  the  district.”  In  addition  he  is  required 
to  furnish  to  the  county  press  articles  of  information 
and  interest  on  horticultural  subjects. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  inspectors,  the  law  specifi¬ 
cally  states  that  if  the  inspector,  by  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  or  upon  complaint,  learns,  or  if  he  has  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases  in  any  orchards,  gardens,  packing  houses, 
packages,  etc.,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  pest, 
he  must  inspect  the  property  without  delay.  If  a  pest 
is  discovered  the  owner  or  agent  must  be  notified. 
The  inspector  must  prescribe  the  manner  of  disinfec¬ 
tion  and  direct  the  owner  or  agent  to  disinfect  within 
48  hours.  If  this  is  not  complied  with  it  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  upon  conviction  the  offender  may  be 
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fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

If  the  disinfection  is  not  done  the  inspector  must 
do  it,  and  the  expense  charged  against  the  owner,  in 
effect,  a  bill  for  services  rendered.  If  this  is  not  paid 
within  30  days  the  bill  is  turned  over  to  the  county 
authorities  to  collect.  This  collection  is  made  by 
adding  the  sum  to  the  amount  of  taxes  against  the 
property  and  if  not  paid  can  be  collected  as  any  other 
unpaid  taxes. 

The  inspector  has  the  right  to  destroy  any  trans¬ 
portable  materials  such  as  fruits,  packages,  etc.,  if 
the  owner  has  failed  to  disinfect  within  a  specified 
time.  If  the  owner  objects  to  any  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  commissioner 
who  must  decide  the  case  impartially,  and  his  decision 
is  final.  The  law  gives  the  inspector  free  access  to 
any  and  all  plaq.es  in  his  district  where  pests  are  pres¬ 
ent.  This  provision  enables  him  to  disregard  such 
signs  as  “Private  Property — Keep  Out”  or  “No  Tres¬ 
passing,”  and,  of  course,  this  is  necessary  if  the  law 
is  to  be  of  any  value. 

Now  as  to  the  working  of  the  law.  In  the  three 
years  of  my  residence  in  Washington  I  have  heard 
of  only  one  instance  where  a  shipment  of  fruit,  and 
that  a  small  one,  has  been  destroyed  because  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  inspectors,  while  they  have  the  power  to 
destroy  shipments,  or  spray  orchards  and  charge  the 
expense  to  the  owner  in  taxes,  rarely  will  go  to  that 
extreme.  In  the  case  of  nearly  worthless  fruit  going 
into  the  market,  it  usually  sells  at  a  very  low  figure 
which  can  readily  be  used  by  the  inspector  as  an 
argument  to  clean  up.  In  the  case  of  the  infested 
orchard,  the  inspector  usually  will  notify  the  owner 
of  the  presence  of  the  trouble,  tell  him  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  disease  or  insect,  and  often  will  help  in, 
or  do  the  major  part  of  the  necessary  pruning  and 
spraying  work.  This  is  not  usually  charged  up  to 
the  owner,  but  is  used  as  an  example  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  can  be  done.  The  results  are 
usually  convincing  to  the  owner,  and  his  orchard 
immediately  becomes  a  good  example  to  show  to  the 
rest  of  the  neighborhood  what  up-to-date  methods 
will  do.  This  part  of  the  inspector’s  work  is  provided 
for  in  the  clause  which  states  that  he  must  “foster 
and  promote  the  fruit  interests.” 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  inspectors,  and 
they  practically  agree  that  in  an  aggravated  case  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  limit  of  their  powers, 
but  that  as  a  general  working  plan  more  can  be  done 
along  the  line  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  fruit  growers 
to  the  need  and  value  of  better  practices  by  the 
methods  cited  above.  They  agree  that  more  can  be 
done  in  this  friendly  way  than  possibly  could  be 
done  by  enforcing  the  law  to  the  letter  and  making 
a  whole  community  more  or  less  antagonistic  to 
them  personally. 

So  this  particular  law,  although  it  provides  for 
drastic  measures,  also  provides  for  the  educational 
work,  and  in  my  estimation  the  latter  part  is  by  far 
the  more  important  outside  of  nursery  inspection. 
In  some  well  developed  fruit  districts,  as  in  the 
Yakima  Valley,  the  inspector  does  not  greatly  need 
to  search  throughout  the  district  to  find  and  eradicate 
pests,  for  the  growers  are  ahead  of  him,  as  they  know 
it  means  the  difference  between  good  returns  or  a 
possible  loss.  So  the  inspector  there,  and  his  deputies, 
use  all  their  time  in  the  nursery  inspection  which  is 
“another  story.”  In  other  districts  those  who  are 
trying  to  do  things  in  the  right  way  often  will  come 
to  the  inspector  for  advice  or  will  take  specimens  to 
him  to  find  out  if  it  may  be  harmful  and,  if  so,  how 
to  combat  the  pest.  So  a  spirit  of  cooperation  is 
established  between  growers  and  the  inspector  if  he 
approaches  them  in  the  friendly  way.  It  is  another 
case  of  the  difference  between  sugar  and  vinegar. 
The  inspectors  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  a  similar  law,  without  any  question, 
would  be  valuable  in  any  fruit  growing  region. 

Washington.  w.  g.  brierley. 

THE  JEFFERSON  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU. 

Part  II. 

As  suggested  in  the  first  article  the  possibilities 
in  connection  with  Timothy  hay  improvement  work 
in  the  country  are  very  great.  The  Timothy  im¬ 
provement  work  is  aside  from  the  regular  market 
hay  growing  work  which  has  for  its  basis  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  heavier  seedings.  The  Farm  Bureau 
is  performing  an  important  function  in  the  matter  of 
securing  laborers  for  farmers  and  jobs  on  farms  for 
men  who  desire  work.  This  office  is  performed  free 
of  charge  to  either  party.  The  work  will  be  broadened 
another  year. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  WINTER  WORK.— 
Realizing  that  the  Winter  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 
for  the  Summer’s  work  the  Bureau  is  planning  and 
has  under  way  several  features  that  are  attracting  at¬ 
tention  and  promise  to  become  of  great  importance  to 


this  kind  of  work,  as  they  are  intended  to  stimulate 
interest  as  well  as  be  instructive  and  entertaining. 
The  county  expert  is  frequently  called  to  speak  and 
give  demonstrations  before  the  Granges,  of  which 
there  are  33  in  the  country.  Twelve  of  these  Granges 
have  been  visited  and  in  many  instances  these  Granges 
will  undertake  to  carry  on  some  particular  line  of 
work  as  a  Grange  feature.  In  cooperation  with  the 
extension  department  of  the  State  college  the  Bureau 
expects  to  arrange  for  a  Winter  extension  school  to 
be  held  at  some  place  in  the  county.  At  this  school 
the  farmers  may  attend  the  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  daily  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  evening 
trains.  The  value  and  nature  of  the  extension  schools 
are  too  well  known  to  require  explanation  here.  In 
cooperation  with  the  farmers’  institutes  the  Bureau 
is  arranging  with  the  director  for  permission  to  in¬ 
augurate  some  demonstrations  and  object  lessons  ;n 
connection  with  the  institute  meetings  in  the  county 
in  order  that  the  institutes  may  be  made  as  practical 
as  possible.  The  Bureau  also  expects  to  put  into 
operation  the  “follow  -up”  system  in  connection  with 
these  institutes  whereby  those  farmers  who  express  an 
interest  in  any  principle  presented  by  the  lecturers 
will  be  recorded  and  pledged  to  undertake  to  prac¬ 
tice  some  of  these  principles  on  their  farms  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  In  this  work  the  county  expert  will 
follow  up  the  farmer  and  help  him  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  on  his  farm  some  of  the  principles  he  learns  at 
the  institutes. 

Jefferson  County  has  over  6,000  dairy  cows,  of 
which  not  over  600  are  being  tested.  Practically 
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Muck  enlarged.  At  M  and  F  the  male  and  female  worms  are 
shown  natural  size.  Fig.  51ti. 

nothing  is  being  done  to  improve  these  cows.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  more  cow  testing  associations  will  be  attempted. 
The  possibilities  in  connection  with  this  line  of  work 
alone  are  immense.  Among  many  other  lines  that  the 
Bureau  is  undertaking  and  expects  to  take  an  active 
part  in  we  have  field  demonstrations  with  improved 
cultural  practices;  working  with  the  county  fair  as¬ 
sociations  to  institute  educational  features  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fairs ;  assisting  in  promoting  agricultural 
courses  in  the  country  schools;  forming  farm  boys’ 
agricultural  clubs;  encouraging  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  exchanges  among  the  farmers;  and  in 
every  way  possible  helping  to  promote  the  agricultural 
welfare  in  the  country.  The  above  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  activities  and  lines  of  work  carried  on 
by  the  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  are  aside  from 
the  more  important  work — namely,  that  of  giving  the 
farmers  direct  and  timely  advice  and  assistance  on 
numerous  agricultural  matters  on. their  farms.' 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  and  valuable 
work  that  county  agricultural  experts  may  and  should 
do.  It  cannot  be  all  accomplished  at  once  but  it  is 
time  the  work  was  started.  In  an  average  county  of 
from  three  to  five  thousand  farmers  it  is  going  to  be 
practically  impossible  for  one  man  to  spread  himself 
over  the  territory  and  do  individual  work.  There 
must  be  object  lessons  inaugurated  that  may  be  seen 
and  comprehended  by  hundreds  of  farmers.  The 
farmers  must  be  met  in  groups,  for  until  each  dis 
trict  man  has  a  much  smaller  territory  he  cannot  hope 
to  make  personal  visits  of  value  to  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  farmers  in  any  one  year.  f.  e.  robertson. 


FOREST  AND  FIELD. 

SIDEHILL  LAND. — To  prevent  severe  washing  and 
deep  gullies  in  the  roads  through  his  hillside  forest 
after  hauling  out  his  larger  timber,  James  Berlin 
placed  logs  obliquely  across  them,  with  earth  em¬ 
bankments  on  the  upper  side,  to  turn  the  rivulets 
aside,  that  the  water  might  spread  and  sink  into  the 
thick  layer  of  leaves  and  leaf-mold  soil  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  forest  of  the  highland.  This  is  a  reserve  for 
a  time  of  drought,  after  the  floods  of  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  to  trickle  slowly  down  and  irrigate 
his  fields  of  the  lower  slope. 

THE  SOIL  ANCHOR. — While  many  large  stumps 
remained  in  his  fields  there  was  no  danger  there 
might  be  serious  movements  of  soil,  in  masses,  to 
lower  altitudes  in  times  of  excessive  saturation,  or 
when  frosts  remained  below  plowing  depth,  after  the 
surface  was  thawed  and  water-soaked  by  melting 
snow  and  ice  in  his  wood  lot  above.  But  after  20 
years  of  cultivation  most  of  the  stumps  were  gone 


from  natural  decay,  or  they  had  been  shattered  with 
dynamite  and  removed.  Few  shade  trees  had  been 
permitted  to  grow  in  the  fields,  where  their  roots 
might  anchor  the  friable  soil  of  the  surface  to  the 
firmer  stratum  beneath,  and  several  slides  of  the 
surface  from  the  steeper  places  taught  Mr.  Berlin  to 
plant  some  fruit  and  nut  trees  at  intervals  to  guard 
against  repetition  of  such  disasters.  The  rows  of 
hickory,  chestnut,  butternut  and  apple  trees  that  he 
set  out  for  that  purpose  are  also  a  source  of  profit. 
The  trees  are  so  far  apart  that  agriculture  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  but  little,  and  yield  fruit  abundantly  in 
the  rich,  moist  soil  of  the  hillside.  It  is  thoroughly 
irrigated  and  fertilized  by  the  seepage  from  the  soil 
reservoir  that  is  protected  and  renewed  from  year  to 
year  by  the  20-acre  wood  lot  on  the  hill  above  the 
fields.  From  a  distance  these  trees  appear  like  sen¬ 
tinels  guarding  the  growing  crops  and  marking  time 
by  their  shadows. 

PREVENTS  WASHING.— The  cleared  land  is  80 
rods  long  and  extends  up  the  slope  60  rods  from  the 
stream  to  the  forest  that  adorns  the  hill  top  and 
rough,  steep  slope  below  it,  40  rods  wide.  This 
cleared  land  is  divided  into  strips  of  grass,  eight  or, 
10  rods  wide,  that  alternate  with  plowed  strips  for 
the  crops  to  complete  the  rotation  of  potatoes,  grain 
and  hay  in  his  system  of  agriculture.  These  strips 
of  grass  bind  the  soil  to  the  firm  earth  below  the 
plowing  depth,  and  are  of  great  utility  in  avoiding 
gullies  from  the  collected  drainage  over  wide  plowed 
spaces.  The  little  streams  that  flow  over  the  plowed 
land  are  checked  and  distributed  by  the  grass  strip 
below  it,  and  usually  sink  beneath  the  sod  at  its 
upper  edge.  The  water  slowly  moves  downward, 
beneath  its  protecting  roof  that  bars  evaporation,  to 
stimulate  growth  of  crops  long  after  rain  that  mois¬ 
tens  the  surface  has  been  used  by  plants  or  evapo¬ 
rated  in  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
surface.  Damaging  floods  in  fields  or  streams  are 
merely  water  that  escapes  before  it  has  been  used 
or  retained  for  use  after  the  wet  period  is  ended.  The 
forest  is  nature’s  conservator  of  such  water. 

THE  SUGAR  BUSH. — A  natural  grove  of  maples, 
containing  about  100  large  trees  and  many  of 
smaller  size,  is  reserved  by  Mr.  Berlin  from  the 
woodman’s  ax  for  the  sap  season  in  early  Spring. 
A  dozen  days  in  March  or  early  April  will  be  well 
directed  .to  tap  the  trees,  gather  and  evaporate  the 
sap  for  a  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  and  many  cakes 
of  sugar,  that  add  substantial  benefits  and  profits  to 
his  wood  lot.  When  the  sugar  making,  wood  cutting 
and  all  other  forest  work  is  ended  and  the  flooding 
from  melting  snow  and  ice  is  over  each  Spring,  Mr. 
Berlin  seeds  all  broken  places  and  roads  that  are 
bare  with  a  mixture  of  Timothy,  Orchard  grass  and 
White  clover  seed  to  protect  his  forest  further  from 
the  effects  of  floodings  from  heavy  rains  in  Summer, 
and  to  furnish  pasture  for  his  cattle  during  the  hot 
months,  when  they  are  permitted  to  range  the  tree- 
covered  area,  where  the  dense  shade  protects  from 
the  blazing  sun,  and  is  so  gratefully  sought  by  them. 

J.  C.  FRENCH. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper  for 
several  years,  and  noticing  how  you  perform  miraculous 
stunts  in  the  way  of  bringing  things  to  pass.  I  am  goinv 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you. 

That  is  the  way  a  West  Virginia  reader  began  his 
letter.  As  it  happened  his  request  was  easy.  We 
do  not  like  this  reputation  for  performing  “miracur 
lous  stunts,”  for  we  know  perfectly  well  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  All  we  can  do  is 
what  our  readers  give  us  the  power  to  do.  We  merely 
help  direct  that  power.  A  fake  or  rogue  would  pay 
no  attention  to  us  personally — no  more  than  he  would 
to  several  millions  of  other  men.  When,  however, 
this  same  fake  or  rogue  gets  it  into  his  head  that  we 
are  the  point  of  a  battering  ram  in  the  hands  of 
150,000  farmers  he  puts  on  his  spectacles  and  is  all 
attention  at  once.  We  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
playing  the  part  of  ram-point.  There  is  no  miracle 
about  it,  and  the  power  and  credit  belongs  to  our 
readers.  * 

Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  city-bred  man,  43  years 
of  age,  with  no  knowledge  of  land  and  its  requirements, 
to  go  to  the  country  witli  $2,000  and  a  40-acre  farm, 
free  from  debt,  and  get  a  living  for  a  family  of  four? 
I  have  aspirations  for  chickens,  pigs,  one  cow  and  a 
horse,  witli  garden  for  home  use,  and  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  caring  for  either.  I  suppose  that  is  why  I 
hesitate.  There  is  nothing  more  sickening  to  me  than  a 
timid  man,  and  yet  I  fear  it  is  this  timidity  that  makes 
me  hesitate  to  risk  all  to  gain  all.  This  $2,000  looms 
large  to  me  and  I  hesitate  to  venture  it  all,  then  fail, 
then  come  back.  -The  frost  has  gathered  about  my  ears’ 
and  this  next  move  must  be  the  final  one.  There  is  no 
future  if  this  fails.  ,  M-  F- 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  from  “back- 
to-the-landers.”  Now  would  you  like  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  advising  such  a  man?  Would  you 
play  the  part  of  angel  or  of  the  other  character  if 
this  problem  were  put  squarely  up  to  you?  We  know 
what  it  means  for  a  stranger  to  help  decide  the  future 
of  a  man’s  home,  and  we  would  not  offer  definite  ad¬ 
vice  without  knowing  all  about  the  man  and  the  farm. 
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There  were  several  questions  asked  in  The  K.  N.-Y. 
about  the  South,  two  or  three  months  ago,  that  I  would  down  the  follicles  of  the  hairs  through  the  skin.  Once 


like  to  see  answered.  Could  you  tell  the  life  history  of 
the  hookworm,  its  effects  on  the  victim  and  the  sections 
in  which  it  is  prevalent?  I  would  like  to  know  what 
has  been  found  out  about  it.  e.  r. 

Port  Dover,  Canada. 

In  1896  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  during  a  lecture 
to  some  medical  students  on  animal  parasites  said,  ‘‘If 
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the  skin  an  itching  sensation  takes  place,  due  to  the  precautions  and  may  be  cured  by  the  use  of  simple 
fact  that  the  parasites  are  actually  working  their  way  cheap  drugs.  In  the  first  place,  paradoxical  as  it 

sounds,  the  dirt  about  the  home  must  be  kept  clean 
by  having  good  outhouses  which  should  be  built  at 
safe  distances  from  wells  and  springs  of  drinking 
water.  Scrupulous  care  should  be  exercised  at  all 
times  regarding  the  hands  bearing  particles  of  soil 
contaminated  with  the  worms.  If  the  soil  about  the 
home  is  kept  clean  there  is  little  danger,  hence  the 


through  the  skin  they  work  their  way  to  the  intestines. 
The  young  hookworms  do  not  seem  able  to  exist  in 
a  dried  form  floating  among  dust  particles  and,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  do  not  enter  the  body  by  being  breathed 
in  with  the  air. 

HOW  HOOKWORMS  AFFECT  A  PATIENT.— 


any  of  you  ever  go  South  or  into  the  tropics,  and  find  Victims  of  these  parasites  are  injured;  (1)  by  the  great  importance  of  proper  sanitary  precautions. 


a  case  of  anemia,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  clear  to  loss  of  blood  drained  out  by  the  worms;  (2)  by  the  Shoes  should  be  worn  during  wet  weather  in  infected 

regions,  and  bare  feet  should  be  washed  clean  at 
least  once  a  day.  The  great  cure,  however,  is  thymol 
followed  by  Epsom  salts,  two  cheap  drugs  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  Thymol  is  a  powerful  drug,  and 
should  be  used  only  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 
It  seems  to  stun  the  worms  and  loosen  their  holds 
on  the  intestines,  after  which  they  may  be  expelled 
similar  on  man.  Sitting  in  the  class  at  the  time  of  expression,  with  a  characteristic  stare  of  fixed  lustre-  by  the  use  of  salts.  The  discovery  of  Ashford  and 
the  lecture  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ashford,  less  eyes.  They  become,  in  advanced  cases,  very 

anemic  and  emaciated.  In  addition,  the  face  and 
abdomen  may  assume  a  dropsical  condition.  In  fact, 


- 7  \ -  /  ~  J  - — 

you,  look  for  a  hookworm  like  that  found  in  the  dogs  loss  of  blood  running  into  the  intestines  from  the 
at  Washington.”  Dr.  Stiles  had  not,  at  that  time,  found  wounds  made  by  the  worms :  (3)  the  walls  of  certain 
the  hookworm  in  man  in  America,  but  he  knew  that  parts  of  the  intestines  where  the  worms  are  located 
such  a  disease  existed  in  the  Old  World,  and  that  hook-  become  thickened  and  degenerated  so  that  they  fail 
worms  were  common  in  dogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  More-  to  perform  their  work;  (4)  the  worms  in  all  proba- 
over,  he  knew  the  effect  of  these  hookworms  on  ani-  bility  produce  a  poisonous  substance  which  acts  upon 
mals,  and  reasoned  that  if  present  their  effect  would  be  the  patient.  Affected  persons  present  a  dull,  stupid 
similar  on  man.  Sitting  in  the  class  at  the  time  of 
the  lecture  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Ashford, 
who  afterwards  went  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  words 
of  his  teacher  fresh  in  his  mind.  Dr.  Ashford  found 
among  almost  his  first  cases  some  of  a  peculiar  it  is  common  for  the  abdomen  to  become  abnormally 


anemia,  the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  know.  He 
made  a  microscopical  examination  and  found,  as  his 


distended.  Children  are  undersized  and  underde¬ 
veloped.  Boys  and  girls  of  12  and  14  are  no  larger 


the  later  investigations  and  work  of  Stiles  in  the 
United  States,  fill  one  with  admiration  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Who  can  estimate  the  happiness,  relief  from 
misery,  resulting  from  this  work?  glenn  w.  herrick. 


brilliant  teacher  had  prophesied,  the  hookworm.  Fol-  than  normal  children  of  six  or  eight.  Abnormal  ap- 


lowing  this  up  he  found  that  one-third  of  the  deaths 
in  Porto  Rico  were  due  to  the  hookworm.  With  this 
as  a  beginning  Dr.  Stiles  took  up  the 
work  of  investigation  in  the  United 
States.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Stiles  read 
almost  like  the  story  of  a  knight  in 
quest  of  wrongs  to  right.  He  found 
the  “poor  whites,”  “crackers,”  “sand- 
hillers,”  “barrenites,”  or  “pine-landers” 
as  they  are  variously  called,  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  Texas,  suffering 
from  these  blood-sucking,  life-sapping 
parasites. 

WHAT  A  HOOKWORM  IS.— The 
American  hookworm,  Uncinaria  ameri- 
cana,  comes  of  a  family  of  thread-like 
or  round  worms,  many  of  which  have 
most  pernicious  habits.  In  fact,  nearly 
the  whole  family  is  rotten  to  the  core. 

Among  its  relatives  we  find  the  gape- 
worms  of  chickens,  the  colic-worms  of 
horses,  the  kidney-worms  of  hogs,  the 
notorious  Guinea  worm  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  dangerous  trichina  of 
hogs  in  this  country,  which  man  obtains 
by  eating  infested  pork  and  which  often 
proves  fatal.  The  hookworm  is  from 
one-third  to  nearly  one-half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  just  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  hat-pin.  It  is  provided  with 
an  armature  of  sharp  teeth,  by  means 
of  which  it  penetrates  the  inner  lining 
of  the  intestines  and  starts  the  blood 
flowing.  It  also  has  a  strong  muscular 
gullet,  with  which  it  is  able  to  suck  the 
blood  from  the  wound  that  is  made.  It 
is  a  blood-sucker,  and  when  present  in 
the  intestines  of  man  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  walls  of  these  organs  and  sucks 
the  blood. 

ITS  LIFE  HISTORY. — Although  the 
life  history  of  the  American  hookworm 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  every 
detail,  yet  enough  is  known  to  say  that 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  life  history  of 
the  Old  World  hookworm  which  is  well 


petites  are  usually  developed,  and  the  victims  become 
“dirt-eaters,”  “resin-chewers,”  “snuff-dippers,”  “in¬ 


“WE  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  INTRODUCED.”  Fig.  517. 


known.  The  full-grown  hookworms  are  found  inside 
the  intestines  of  man  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  case.  Here  the 
female  worms  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  discharged 
with  the  faeces,  for  the  eggs  will  not  develop  inside 
the  body  of  man.  After  the  eggs  reach  the  air  they 
hatch,  and  the  young  hookworms  live  in  water  or 
moist  ground  and  become  partially  grown.  It  is  in 
this  partly  grown  condition  that  they  are  ready  to 
enter  the  human  body  again.  When  once  in  the 
alimentary  tract  these  young  worms  finish  their 
growth,  becoming  mature,  and  lay  eggs,  thus  complet¬ 
ing  the  life  history. 

HOW  HOOKWORMS  GAIN  ACCESS  TO 
MAN’S  BODY. — Hookworms  appear  to  obtain  access 
to  the  alimentary  tract  of  man  in  two  or  three  ways. 
The  young,  immature  worms  may  be  swallowed  with 
contaminated  food  or  with  drinking  water.  People 
who  handle  dirt  or  come  in  contact  with  it  during 
their  work  are  apt  to  get  the  minute  invisible  worms 
on  their  hands.  It  is  then  easy  for  the  worms  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  worms  may  also  enter 
the  body  by  actually  working  their  way  down  the 
hair  follicles,  through  the  skin,  and  thence  to  the 
intestines.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  a  drop  of 
water  containing  the  young  hookworms  is  placed  upon 


ebriates,”  etc.  In  all,  the  energy  and  ambition  are 
gone  and  they  exist  as  “poor  whites.”  These  people 
have  been  scoffed  at  and  derided  as  worthless,  when 
really  they  were  suffering  untold  pains  during  the  long 
dreary  days  of  all  these  many  years.  Surely  they 
have  borne  an  awful  burden,  but  thanks  to  a  man  of 
large  vision  succor  is  near. 

WHERE  THE'  DISEASE  IS  PREVALENT.— 
The  American  hookworm  disease  is  confined  to  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
found  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Cases 
existing  in  the  more  northern  States  are  usually  traced 
to  an  infection  obtained  in  a  tropical  or  subtropical 


PRIZES  FOR  WALNUT  BREAD. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  it  is  editorially  stated  :  “The  meat 
of  the  future  will  grow  on  trees  to  a  large  extent.” 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  nuts  are 
more  nutritious  and  healthful  food  than 
flesh,  and  their  consumption  is  greatly 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  fact  of 
this  country  consuming  more  than  50,- 
000,000  pounds  of  English  walnuts  a 
year  assists  one  in  grasping  this  thought. 
But  of  this  stupendous  amount  27,000,- 
000  pounds  have  to  be  imported.  The 
late  Prof.  John  Craig  said  in  an  address 
at  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  January  26  of  this  year :  “We 
import  each  year  from  various  foreign 
lands  nuts  to  the  value  of  12  or  13 
millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  we 
may  be  surprised  to  know,  is  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  apples  exported 
in  any  one  year  from  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States.” 

Admitting  the  beneficial  employment 
of  nuts  in  the  diet,  anything  which  tends 
to  encourage  their  more  general  use  is 
surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
the  forthcoming  programme  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  you  will  find  three  prizes  offered 
by  the  writer  and  accepted  by  the 
secretary  over  a  month  ago.  “Contest 
in  making  English  walnut  bread,  open 
to  the  girls,  as  well  as  their  mothers: 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  to  be  $15, 
$10  and  $5  worth  of  Hardy  Pomeroy 
English  walnut  trees.  Contestants  using 
the  following  recipe  or  one  of  their 
own:  English  Walnut  Bread — One  egg, 
one  -half  cup  of  sugar,  1  y3  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  four  cups  pastry  flour,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  English  walnut  meats 
in  small  (one-fourth)  parts  stirred 
through  batter;  two  ordinary  sized 
bread  tins;  let  stand  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  before  putting  in  oven.”  This  is  a 
tested  recipe,  but  others  are  good. 

It  would  be  a  favor  to  me,  and  I  think  to  many 
other  readers,  if  anyone  having  a  good  tried  recipe 
for  making  English  walnut  bread  would  send  same 
for  publication  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  daniel  n.  pomeroy. 


Every  Fall  we  have  many  questions  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  feeding  silage  to  horses.  There  have  been 
reports  of  sickness  and  death  from  such  feeding,  and 
we  think  the  general  advice  is  to  keep  silage  away 
from  the  horses.  Yet  why  so?  Such  cases  of  trouble 
as  we  have  been  able  to  run  down  seem  to  show  that 
the  silage  fed  to  the  horses  was  very  sour  or  moldy. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  more  difference  between 


region.  The  disease  is  mainly  a  rural  one,  apparently  of  silage  than  between  different  loaves 

of  bread.  Almost  any  of  these  samples  might  be  fed 


confined  chiefly  to  regions  of  sandy  soil.  Moreover, 
the  poorer  people  are  largely  the  sufferers.  It  is  in 
the  country  where  the  sanitation  of  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings  is  totally  neglected  that  the  hookworms 
hold  sway.  Dr.  Stiles  says  that  in  many  communities 


to  cattle,  but  it  is  clear  that  inferior  silage  should 
never  be  fed  to  horses.  Some  experiments  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  lead  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  : 

Silage,  which  is  made  from  mature  corn,  is  free  from 
mold,  has  not  been  exposed  to  air  too  long  before  feeding 


which  he  visited,  with  the  exception  of  the  planters’  and  is  properly  supplemented  with  other  feeds  which  will 

make  up  the  deficiency  in  protein,  can  be  fed  to  horses 


homes,  not  over  half  of  the  country  homes  had  any 
outhouses  at  all.  Many  of  these  people  go  barefooted 
a  large  part  of  the  year  and  undoubtedly  they  become 
infected  through  their  feet. 


with  safety  when  care  is  used  to  have  them  become 
gradually  accustomed  to  it. 

These  same  experiments  show  that  cotton-seed  meal 
may  be  used  to  some  extent  to  replace  oats  in  a  ration 
Axm  ™  t.  ,  for  horses-  This  is  another  new  one,  for  most  of  us 

PREVENTION  AND  CURE. — The  hookworm  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  cotton-seed  meal  is 
disease  may  be  prevented  by  taking  certain  sanitary  dangerous  food  for  horses,  hogs  or  hens. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied,  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pub  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


RAIN  WATER  FOR  DRINKING. 

C.  M.  W.,  Port  Jeflersvn,  N.  Y. — When  in 
the  house  cistern  good,  pure,  clean  spring 
water  has  been  mixed  with  good,  pure, 
clean  rain  water,  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  mixture  should  not  be  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes? 

Ans. — Of  all  potable  waters  ordinarily 
available  for  domestic  use,  uncontami¬ 
nated  rain  water  is  likely  to  be  the 
purest,  though  even  this  cannot  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  pure,  since  in  falling  it 
carries  down  from  the  air  certain  am- 
moniacal  salts  and  nitrous  and  nitric 
acid  in  small  amounts,  together  with 
other  impurities  varying  in  quantity  and 
kind  with  the  purity  of  the  air  through 
which  it  passes,  that  over  cities  and 
towns  being,  naturally,  more  highly 
charged  with  soot,  gases,  etc.,  than  that 
of  the  open  country.  Aside  from  wash¬ 
ing  the  air  which  it  passes  through,  rain 
water  also  becomes  contaminated  from 
the  surfaces  upon  which  it  falls,  and 
when  collected  from  a  house  roof  it  may 
be  fouled  by  decaying  leaves,  bird  drop- 
jffngs,  the  dust  of  the  streets,  and  even 
lead  from  the  coatings  of  nioes  and  zinc 
from  zinc  roofs.  The  chances  of  water 
becoming  fouled  after  it  has  been  stored 
in  cisterns  or  tanks  are  also  great,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  this  if  such  water  is  made 
the  source  of  the  domestic  supply.  With 
due  care  to  switch  off  the  first  water 
falling  in  a  shower  until  the  roofs  have 
been  cleansed,  and  proper  vigilance  to 
see  that  it  does  not  subsequently  become 
contaminated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rain  water  should  not  be  used  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  far 
more  wholesome  than  water  from 
springs  which,  themselves,  are  frequently 
open  to  many  sources  of  pollution. 

M.  B.  D. 


U.  S.  POTASH  LANDS. 

L.  T.  G.,  So.  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.—  A  few 
days  since  I  was  offered  a  share  represent¬ 
ing  20  acres  of  potassium  land  in  Nevada, 
stating  that  a  Mr.  So-and-So  had  taken  up 
already  4,000  acres,  and  wanted  to  take  up 
4,000  more,  but  he  must  get  a  name  for 
every  20  acres.  My  share,  or  20  acres,  was 
to  cost  me  nothing,  and  was  non-assessable, 
Mr.  So-and-So  paying  all  expenses.  He 
had  g'ot  200  names  on  which  to  take  up 
the  4.000  acres  and  wanted  200  more.  Of 
Course,  as  it  cost  nothing  most  people 
would  take  it  as  a  gift  (but  I  did  not).  I 
had  heard  that  President  Taft  was  not  will¬ 
ing  that  speculators  and  corporations 
should  get  hold  of  this  land,  which  had 
been  pronounced  very  valuable  by  Govern¬ 
ment  experts,  but  have  a  large  number  of 
people  profit  by  this  rich  land.  It  was 
represented  to  me  that  President  Taft  was 
very  willing  that  this  particular  person, 
Mr.  So-and-So,  could  have  it  in  this  way,  as 
Mr.  So-and-So  would  show  his  generosity 
for  his  aid.  I  believe  the  person  who  made 
me  this  offer  was  perfectly  honest,  but  had 
been  deceived  by  somebody  else.  If  there 
is  any  .  value  in  these  potash  mines,  so- 
called,  somebody  is  trying  to  get  them 
away  from  the  Government  by  a  subter¬ 
fuge.  I  did  not  want  to  help  somebody 
to  steal  from  the  Government,  so  I  did  not 
bite.  Please  state  what  there  is  in  the 
matter. 

Ans. — You  may  safely  conclude  that 
“Mr.  So-and-So”  is  a  good  man  to  let 
alone,  so  far  as  this  potash  land  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  such 
scheme  can  be  worked,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  watching  these  experiments  in 
finding  potash  with  great  care,  and  the 
land  will  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Take  our  advice  and  let  the 
whole  thing  alone,  or  any  similar  offer 
by  “Mr.  So-and-so,”  or  anybody  else 
to  profit  by  these  land  deals.  For  the 
past  year  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  been  hunting  here  and 
there  for  potash  deposits.  They  have 
found  such  deposits  both  east  and  west, 
but  thus  far  none  of  them,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  seems  to  offer  results  of  prac¬ 
tical  value.  A  vein  of  potash  ore  has 
been  found  in  Utah,  which  is  fairly 
promising,  but  this  is  controlled,  we 
understand,  by  a  private  company.  A 
lake  in  California  contains  in  its  waters 
a  strong  solution  of  potash,  but  thus  far 
no  economical  way  of  getting  it  out 
has  been  found.  Potash  has  also  been 
found  in  the  thick  liquor  which  comes 
from  certain  salt  mines.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  potash  in  certain  kinds  of  sea¬ 
weed  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
as  with  the  case  of  the  potash  waters, 
no  economical  way  of  getting  the  pot¬ 
ash  out  has  yet  been  discovered.  Cer¬ 
tain  lakes  in  western  Nebraska  also 
contain  considerable  potash  in  their 
waters.  These  are  shallow  lakes 
formed  in  basins  between  hills.  During 
the  dry  season  the  water  evaporates, 
leaving  a  shallow  lake  or  pond,  and 
this  evaporated  water  is  strong  in  pot¬ 


ash  solution.  Here  again  the  problem 
comes  up  of  finding  an  economical  way 
of  getting  out  this  potash.  In  any 
event,  there  is  nothing  in  this  potash 
land  or  water  to  warrant  an  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  average  farmer,  and 
we  warn  our  readers  not  to  believe  in 
promises  of  great  gain  which  may  be 
made  by  interested  parties. 


INDIANA  FARM  NOTES. 

Not  in  many  year's,  lias  the  Fall  weather 
been  so  fine  for  gathering  the  corn  crop. 
Most  farmers  are  very  enthusiastic,  both 
because  of  the  good  weather  and  because 
of  the  excellent  crop.  The  corn  acreage 
is  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  Machine 
husking  is  not  practiced  here  to  a  very 
great  extent,  although  the  scarcity  of  hand 
buskers  has  compelled  some  of  the  larger 
growers  to  resort  to  machines  this  year. 
There  is,  however,  still  considerable  corn 
in  the  field  unhusked.  The  oats  crop  was 
also  a  heavy  one  this  year  and  the  acreage 
was  above  the  normal  one,  as  on  account 
of  the  poor  prospects  of  the  wheat  last 
Spring,  about  one-half  of  the  wheatfields 
were  sown  into  oats.  These  fields  were 
sown  late,  however.  Sowing  oats  on  soil 
which  lias  been  prepared  the  Fall  before  is 
a  new  idea  here,  but  it  has  proven  to  be 
a  good  one,  the  oats  yielding  from  40  to 
70  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  is  doing 
well.  It  was  universally  sown  late,  most 
farmers  thinking  that  the  early  seeding 
would  not  be  the  best  on  account  of  the 
ily  being  more  apt  to  damage  the  early 
sown  wheat.  Pasture  fields  are  doing  un¬ 
usually  well,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
moisture  stored  in  the  ground  from  the 
bountiful  rains  which  fell  during  August. 
Live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well,  and 
milch  cows  keep  up  the  milk  flow  much 
better  than  is  usual  at  this  season.  There 
are  about  the  usual  number  of  hogs  feed¬ 
ing,  but  there  have  as  yet  been  no  reports 
of  cholera.  Public  sales  are  quite  numerous 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  brings  good  prices. 
Milch  cows  are  in  greater  demand  than 
ever,  grade  Jerseys  being  the  choice.  It  is 
found  in  a  careful  comparison  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  farm  products  that  the  dairy  products, 
as  compared  with  most  of  the  others,  have 
held  their  own  quite  well.  The  heavy  crops 
of  oats,  hay  and  corn,  and  the  various  vege¬ 
tables,  have  depressed  the  prices  of  these 
crops  to  quite  an  extent,  while  butter  has 
averaged  about  32  cents  per  pound,  and 
milk  at  the  condensery  has  brought  on  the 
average  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds.  No 
doubt  the  abundant  crops  of  hay,  oats  and 
corn,  together  with  the  good  prices  of  dairy 
products,  will  make  dairying  a  profitable 
business  the  coming  Winter.  D.  L. 

Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 


The  Rochester  Thanksgiving  Market. 

Turkeys,  plenty  ;  home  dressed,  25,  26,  28 
and  30  cents,  good  ones  costing  outside 
figure.  Chicken  and  fowls,  home  dressed, 
18,  20  and  22  cents,  fancy  ones  costing  one 
to  three  cents  more;  ducks,  home  dressed, 
20  to  22  cents ;  geese,  19  to  20  cents. 
Boasting  pigs,  15  to  17  cents;  mutton,  fore¬ 
quarter,  10  to  12%  cents;  hind  quarter,  15 
to  18  cents.  Pork,  loin.  15  to  18  cents ; 
rib  roast  beef,  16  to  22  cents  ;  cranberries, 
nine  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Mixed  nuts,  15 
to  18  cents  a  pound  ;  grape  fruit,  10  to  15 
cents  and  up.  Oranges.  40  to  60  cents  per 
dozen ;  apples,  40  to  75  cents  per  bushel ; 
Potatoes,  65  to  75  cents ;  eggs,  fresh-laid 
nearby,  60  cents ;  eggs,  any  old  kind.  28 
cents  up.  Supplies  are  ample,  but  clean 
up  promptly  ;  do  not  believe  much  poultry 
will  he  carried  over.  Potatoes  are  running 
better,  also  price  is  higher.  Last  week  a 
car  of  live  poultry  was  confiscated  at  pub¬ 
lic  market,  shipped  from  some  Michigan 
point  to  Buffalo  and  reshipped  to  Rochester. 
Stock  was  overcrowded,  had  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  fed  and  watered,  and  many  birds  were 
dead  on  arrival.  I  doubt  if  eggs  have  ever 
been  as  scarce  and  high  for  strictly  fresh 
ones  as  they  are  to-day.  Best  dairy  butter 
commands  33  to  35  cents  per  pound ;  no 
surplus  stock.  I  notice  that  oleomargarin’ 
is  being  advertised  more  than  ever.  Look 
out  for  a  big  fight  in  Congress  this  Winter 
over  reducing  or  removing  the  tax,  and  thus 
making  it  a  much  stronger  competitor  for 
butter.  Just  don't  forget  that  the  dairy  and 
stock  growers  are  going  to  have  the  fight  of 
their  lives.  c.  i. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  Greens.  — -  Early  reports 
showed  a  slow  demand  for  bouquet  green, 
and  a  full  crop,  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
early  consignments  would  all  be  cleared  up 
by  the  middle  of  December.  Holly  is  well 
berried,  but  the  first  shipments  were  not 
as  glossy  as  they  will  be  later.  A  rumor 
that  Delaware  holly  was  to  be  quarantined 
by  the  Government  caused  some  alarm,  but 
tins  report  was  untrue.  About  December  1 
fancy  holly  was  offered  at  $3  to  $4  a  case; 
arbor  vitae  clippings  five  to  12  inches  long, 
and  White  pine  clippings,  same  length,  $2 
per  case  of  100  pounds;  ferns,  of  fancy 
and  dagger,  65  cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000; 
Galax  leaves,  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  1,000; 
wild  Southern  smilax,  $2.50  to  $5  per  case ; 
boxwood  sprays.  20  cents  a  pound ;  Leu- 
cothoe  sprays,  $1  to  $2  per  1,000  ;  14-inch 
holly  wreaths,  $10  per  100.  A  new  deco¬ 
rating  material,  called  desert  holly,  is  of¬ 
fered  by  Western  dealers;  it  is  described  as 
having  waxen  white  leaves  and  stems  with 
small  red  berry,  and  is  sold  for  $5  a  crate 
2x2x2%  feet. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink; 
large  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  1GO  Most  119th  Street,  New  York 


Alfalfa  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL,  MILK-PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  8  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FRASER,  Box  C.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Give  your  plants  all 
the  sun 

You  can  do  so  by  simply  using  the  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE- 
GLASS  SASHES  .on  your  hot-beds  and  eold-t  rames.  A 
®B-inch  layer  of  dry  air  between  the  layers  of  glass 
affords  ample  protection.  No  mats  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  ever  needed. 

They  let  in  all  the  light  and  all  the  heat  that  the 
sun's  rays  carry.  But  they  never  permit  the  stored 
heat  to  escape  or  the  outside  cold  to  enter. 

With  these  sash  half  the  labor  and  cost  are  saved; 
and  far  better  and  earlier  plants  secured.  They  give 
you  flowers  and  vegetables  when  they  are  luxuries. 

Many  Thousands  Giving  Perfect  Service 


Get  These  Two  Books 


One  ts  our  FREE  Catalogue;  the  other  is  Prof. 
Massey’s  Hand-Book  of  Cold-, 
frames  and  Hot-beds,  sent  for 
4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double 

Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  Broadway,  Lonitville,  Kj. 


Bills  in  Half 


60  Days 

toTrVH§ 

BEATS 

The  Best 

Engine  You  Ever  Saw 

— because  it’s  the  first  quality  engine  of 
the  land.  The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best 
engine  in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte, 
master  builder  for  25  years.  Ask  Witte 
users.  Any  size  from  1)4  to  40  horse¬ 
power — all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  over¬ 
load.  61  special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

Wholesale  Price 

We  cut  out  dealers — give  you  their 
profit.  Also  give  you  full  benefit  of  our 
natural  gas  well.  No  power  expense — 
testing,  heating,  lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  book,  “How  to  Judge  a 
Gasoline  Engine”,  and  complete  catalog. 
Our  wholesale  factory  prices  will  interest 
you  mightily.  Write  NOW,  telling  ns 
size  engine  you  need. 


[  NO  MORE  WET  OR  COLD  FEET !  Ij 

Try  a  Pair  of  our  famous  (Health  Brand) 


FELT -LINED  CLOGS 


as  illustration,  leather  tops, 
wooden  soles.  lined  felt, 
Mens  or  Women, 


ONLY  $1.60 


Express  pre¬ 
paid  to  your 
home,  on  re- 

ceiptof  money 
order  or  cash 
(no  checks) 


Higher  3  buckles . $  2.25 

High  legged  Wellingtons  $2.75  &  3.25 
Childrens  Lace  Ts  to  2*8  .  .  1.25 


The  Buffalo  Felt -Lined  Clog  Store 

Dept.  E,  403  Broadway,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Sate  ar¬ 
rival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  5#  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and 
Ornamental 
Trees.  1,200 
aeres,  f!0  in  hardy  roses — none  better  grown.  47 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums.  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  C’annas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 


Choice  Peach  Trees 

FOR  EARLY  BUYERS 

In  all  onr  30  years’  successful  experience  our 
peach  treeshavenevorbeen  of  such  extra  fine 
quality  as  this  season.  Straight,  smooth  and 
fnll  of  vigor,  no  hotter  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  supply  many  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  growers.  We  are  making 
special  inducements  for  early  orders.  Ali 
the  trees  which  come  from  onr  extensive 
nurseries  are  guaranteed  of  the  highest 
quality,  true  to  name,  hardy,  disease-free 
and  carefully  packed. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalog  and  list  of  spe¬ 
cial  offerings.  Write  today — get  first  pick. 

Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  va^vnie,  conn 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY’’ 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

H1GHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


168-Page  Catalog  FREE,  Semi  for  It  Today. 

The  Starrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  54  Patnesville,  Ohio 


KING’S 


Apples  8c-,  Cherries  4e. 
Our  frre  bulletin  tells  you  a  ti  about 
the'*  nursery  business.  EM,  f 878 . 

Kino  Bros.  Nurseries,  OansviMe,  N.  Y. 


Before  Buying  Berry  Plants 

get  a  copy  ol  Allen’s  Big  1913  Catalog. 
Will  Save  You  Money.  Describes 
ALLEN’S  berries,  small  fruits,  aspara¬ 
gus,  privet,  shrubs.  Standard  varieties, 
any  quantity.  Stock  guaranteed  vigor¬ 
ous  and  true  to  name.  In  business  28 
years.  Write  TODAY  for  Catalog.  It’s 
FKKB.  W.  F.  AL1TN 
7 1  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WEATHER  COTTAGES 

sometimes  known  as  the  “Swiss  Barometer’’  is  very  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  with  the  approach 
of  fair  weather  the  male  figure  is  drawn  back  into  the  house,  and  the 
female  figure  carried  out,  but  an  approaching  storm  reverses  the  position 
of  figures,  the  male  coming  outside  and  the  female  going  in.  They  are 
made  in  different  styles  and  sizes,  out  of  fancy  wood  with  thermometer. 

$1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00 


Ernest 


'rice, 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 

G-rieL>el,  Carbondale, 


Pa. 


Let  Me  This  Great  Implementr 
Send  You  JCT  C  ET 


Write  MeTonight 


A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  lime, 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 


The  Famous  Detroit-America 
Tongueless  Bisc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
ollered  on  the  easiest  terras  tn  the  worlds 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices.  A/ 
For-all  time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders 
and  Cultivators 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  wlioie- 
,sa)e.  Direct  from  fae- 
torres  to  you. 
Dob  t  delay 
getting  my 
bur  special 
i\  ofler. 


X 


This 

oSok  FREE 


at  proportionate  low  t 
prices  and  long, easy! 
payment  terras.  Big  | 
catalog  full  of  In¬ 
teresting.  money 
making  tarm  informa-\, 
tion,  yours  for  the  \ 
asking.  Write  me  now.  _ 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 


1912. 


1245 


THE  STORAGE  OF  CROPS. 

Part  III. 

Store  Dry. — The  material  to  be  stored 
should  be  free  from  dampness  as  far  as 
possible.  A  damp,  moist  condition  is 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
various  fungi  which  infect  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  hasten  their  decay.  Then, 
too,  the  various  crops  can  be  handled 
with  much  greater  ease  and  speed  when 
dry  than  when  in  a  wet  condition.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  plow  out  or  pull  roots 
from  moist  or  soggy  soil  it  is  well  to 
allow  the  roots  to  dry  off  either  before 
or  after  topping,  the  former  being  pref¬ 
erable,  as  the  roots  are  usually  thrown 
into  piles  when  topped  by  the  workmen. 

Pits  or  Cellars. — If  the  method  of 
burying  or  covering  with  earth,  litter, 
or  any  other  material  is  used,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  crops  we  are  dealing  with,  the 
pit  should  never  be  covered  at  the  time 
of  pitting,  as  it  is  to  remain  through  the 
Winter.  Sudden  changes  in  weather 
conditions  are  likely  to  occur  at  the 
time  of  year  when  root  crops,  cabbage 
and  the  like  are  being  stored,  and  heavy 
losses  may  be  sustained  if  the  crop  is 
covered  too  heavily  at  the  time  of  stor¬ 
age.  Damaging  freezes  are  not  likely  to 
occur  at  this  time  and  a  light  covering 
will  give  sufficient  protection  until  such 
a  time  as  heavier  freezes  occur,  when 
additional  covering  should  be  given; 
Whether  pits  or  root  cellars  are  used, 
they  should  be  located  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible.  If  pits  are  used  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  take  out  a  load 
or  more  at  a  time  instead  of  opening 
pits  often  in  very  cold  weather. 

Temperature  can  be  regulated  to  some 
extent  in  nearly  all  crops  stored.  If  a 
specially  prepared  structure,  as  a  root 
cellar  or  storage  house,  is  used,  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  regulated  very  well, 
maintaining  the  temperature  most  desir¬ 
able  for  the  best  results.  However,  if 
pits  or  similar  contrivances  are  used,  the 
temperature  cannot  be  easily  watched 
or  regulated  and  we  have  to  make  the 
best  of  conditions  as  we  find  them.  The 
temperature  to  be  maintained  varies  with 
the  vegetable.  In  general,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  near  the  freezing  point  is  best  for 
such  vegetables  as  would  be  stored  in 
a  root  cellar.  A  temperature  of  35°  F. 
is  considered  ideal  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  for  a  root  cellar.  The  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  temperature  in  the  Fall 
will  mean  much  toward  keeping  the  crop 
in  good  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  storage.  The  doors  and  ventilators 
of  the  root  house  should  be  left  open  at 
night  and  closed  during  the  day  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  tends  to  keep 
the  temperature  uniform  by  letting  in 
the  cool  air  at  night  and  keeping  out 
the  warm  air  during  the  daytime. 

Moisture  is  a  factor  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  unless  its  relation  to  the 
crop  is  understood  it  may  cause  serious 
loss.  Each  vegetable  to  be  stored  has 
its  special  requirements  as  to  moisture 
as  well  as  to  temperature,  light,  etc. 
An  over-amount  of  moisture  is  harmful 
to  any  crop.  However,  some  vegetables 
are  fitted  better  to  survive  a  too 
moist  condition  than  others.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  over-dry  air  or  condition  will 
ruin  a  root  crop  or  a  celery  crop  as 
soon  as  a  moist  atmosphere  or  condi¬ 
tion  would  demolish  a  crop  of  onions 
or  squash.  The  latter  need  as  dry  an 
atmosphere  as  it  is  possible  to  maintain, 
while  the  proper  condition  of  moistness 
of  the  earth  about  our  root  crops  is 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  evaporation. 

Ventilation  is  essential  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  proper  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity.  The  air  in  root  cellars  should 
be  kept  fairly  dry  and  cool  at  all  times. 
Necessary  ventilation  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  windows  at  the  ends  of  root  cel¬ 
lars  and  ventilators  in  the  roof,  although 
windows  alone  will  serve  the  purpose  if 
the  ventilators  have  not  been  provided 
in  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  pits  ventila¬ 
tion  is  secured  through  bundles  of 
straw  stood  on  end  at  proper  intervals 
along  the  top  of  our  pit.  The  covering 
is  banked  up  to  and  around  this  straw 
ventilator,  but  it  is  not  covered.  In 
some  cases  tiles  are  used  in  place  of 
the  bundles  of  straw,  and  as  very  severe 
weather  approaches  the  tiles  are  covered, 
or  they  are  pulled  out  and  the  place  they 
occupied  is  well  covered  with  the  material 
used.  Light  is  important  with  some 
vegetables,  while  of  no  special  benefit 
or  detriment  to  others.  Potatoes,  for 
instance,  must  not  be  left  to  the  lighf 
long,  or  those  exposed  will  turn  green. 
Celery  cannot  be  properly  bleached  un¬ 
less  all  light  is  excluded  from  the  parts 
to  be  bleached.  Nearly  any  vegetables, 
when  exposed  to  the  light  for  too  long 
a  time  after  being  harvested,  will  lose 
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their  proper  color,  or  will  be  changed  to 
an  undesirable  color.  This  is  not  meant 
to  apply  to  such  vegetables  as  the 
squash,  pumpkin,  etc.,  which  grow  in  the 
full  light  of  day  and  are  accustomed  to 
it,  but  to  such  as  grow  where  the  light 
is  partially  or  wholly  excluded  from 
them  while  growing,  such  as  potatoes 
and  roots.  j.  vernon  sheap. 

Michigan. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Albany  Co. — Selkirk,  Jan.  13,  1913. 
Allegany  Co. — Belfast,  Jan.  24-25,  1913  ; 
Friendship,  Jan.  27;  Andover,  Jan.  28;  AI 
fred  (Farmers’  Days),  Mar.  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Broome  Co. — Upper  Lisle,  Feb.  25,  1913. 
Cattaraugus  Co. — Cottage,  Jan.  13,  1913; 
Go wanda,  Jan.  14 ;  Leon,  Jan.  16 ;  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Jan.  17-18;  Limestone,  Jan.  20;  Al¬ 
legany,  Jan.  21;  Ischua,  Jan.  22;  Franklin- 
ville,  Jan.  23. 

Cayuga  Co. — Victory,  Dec.  21,  1912 ; 

Union  Springs,  Dec.  27 ;  Fair  Haven,  Feb. 
19,  1913 ;  Ira,  Feb.  20 ;  Fort  Byron,  Feb. 
*21-22 ;  Moravia,  Feb.  25  ;  Dresserville, 
Feb.  26 ;  East  Venice,  Feb.  27 ;  Poplar 
Ridge,  Feb.  28  ;  Sennett,  Feb.  *28-Mar.  1. 

Chautauqua  Co. — Stedman,  Jan.  2,  1913  ; 
Sherman,  Jan.  3-4;  Niobe,  Jan.  6;  Frcws- 
burg,  Jan.  7;  Sinclair,  Jan.  8;  Gerry,  Jan. 
9;  Falconer,  Jan.  10-11;  Cherry  Creek,  Jan. 
15;  Ripley,  Mar.  7-8;  Fredonia,  Mar.  10-11; 
Busti,  Mar.  12. 

Chemung  Co. — Pine  City,  Feb.  13,  1913; 
Chemung,  Feb.  14;  Ilorseheads,  Feb.  *14- 
15  ;  Millport,  Feb.  17  ;  Erin,  Feb.  18. 

Columbia  Co. — Germantown,  Jan.  6, 
1913 ;  Johnstown,  Jan.  7  ;  Claverack,  Jan. 
8;  West  Ghent,  Jan.  9;  East  Chatham,  Jan. 
27  ;  Old  Chatham,  Jan.  28  ;  Copake,  Jan.  30. 

Cortland  Co.  —  Truxton,  Feb.  *14-15, 
1913 ;  Preble,  Feb.  *21-22 ;  Marathon,  Feb. 
24 ;  Texas  Valley,  Feb.  26 ;  Cincinnatus, 
Feb.  27 ;  Cortland,  Feb.  28-Mar.  1 ;  Virgil, 
Mar.  4  ;  Harford,  Mar.  5. 

Delaware  Co.— Delhi,  Dec.  17,  1912 ; 

Sidney  (Farmers’  Days),  Dec.  17,  18,  19; 
Davenport.  Dec.  18;  Treadwell,  Dec.  19; 
Franklin,  Dec.  20-21. 

Dutchess  Co.  —  Rhinebeck,  Jan.  *3-4, 
1913 ;  Wiccopee,  Feb.  6 ;  Pine  Plains,  Feb. 
7-18;  Union  Vale,  Feb.  10;  Freedom  Plains, 
Feb.  11;  Clinton  Corners,  Feb.  12-13. 

Erie  Co. — Akron,  Jan.  9,  1913 ;  Alden, 
Jan.  *10-11  ;  Chaffee,  Jan.  13. 

Franklin  Co. — Gabriels,  Dec.  19,  1912 ; 
Brushton,  Dec.  20-21;  Malone,  Jan.  20, 
1913 ;  Dickinson  Center,  Jan.  21  ;  Bombay, 
Jan.  24-25. 

Fulton  Co. — Mayfield,  Jan.  15,  1913 ; 

Johnstown,  Jan.  16 ;  Crum  Creek,  Mar.  10. 

Genesee  Co. — Elba,  Jan.  6,  1913 ;  Oak- 
field,  Jan.  7  ;  Alabama  Center,  Jan.  8 ; 
Corfu,  Jan.  10;  Darien,  Jan.  16;  Bethany 
Center,  Jan.  17 ;  Pavilion  Center,  Jan. 
24-*25  ;  LeRoy,  Feb.  28. 

Jefferson  Co.— Natural  Bridge,  Dec.  12, 
1912 ;  Carthage,  Dee.  16 ;  Ilounsfield,  Dec. 
17;  Belleville,  Dec.  18;  La  Fargeville,  Jan. 
9,  1913  ;  St.  Lawrence,  Jan.  10 ;  Chauinont, 
Jan.  *10-11;  Henderson,  Jan.  13;  Smith- 
ville,  Jan.  14;  Redwood,  Jan.  15;  Antwerp, 
Jan.  *24-25. 

Lewis  Co. — Talcottville,  Dec.  11,  1912; 
Harrisville,  Dec.  *13-14;  Lowville,  Jan.  7. 
1913  ;  Denmark,  Jan.  8. 

Livingston  Co. — Springwater,  Jan.  27, 
1913;  Conesus,  Jan.  28;  Livonia,  Jan.  29; 
Tuscarora,  Jan.  30 ;  Linwood,  Jan.  31  ; 
Caledonia,  Feb.  1  ;  Dansville  (Farmers’ 
Days),  Mar.  5,  6,  7. 

Madison  Co.  —  Stockbridge,  Jan.  3-4, 
1913;  Madison,  Feb.  6;  Hamilton,  Feb. 
7;  Earlville,  Feb.  *7-8;  Cazenovia,  Jan. 
10;  Nelson,  Jan.  11;  Erieville,  Jan.  12; 
New  Woodstock,  Feb.  13 ;  De  Ruyter,  Feb. 
14;  Brookfield,  Feb.  17-18. 

Monroe  Co.  —  Brockport,  Jan.  23-24, 
1913;  West  Henrietta,  Jan.  *24-25;  Hilton, 
Jan.  29;  I’ittsford,  Jan.  31-Feb.  1;  Iloncoye 
Falls,  Feb.  3-4 ;  Webster,  Feb.  17 ;  Mum- 
ford,  Feb.  24. 

Montgomery  Co.  —  Minaville,  Jan.  14, 
1913;  Seeber’s  Lane  Grange,  Canajoharie, 
Jan.  17;  St.  Johnsville,  Jan.  *17-18;  Glen, 
Mar.  7  ;  Rural  Grove,  Mar.  *7-8. 

Nassau  Co. — Mineola,  Feb.  3-4,  1913. 
Niagara  Co. — Ransomville,  Jan.  3,  1913  ; 
La  Salle,  Jan.  4;  Pekin,  Jan.  6;  Gasport, 
Jan.  7;  Newfane,  Jan.  8;  Barker,  Jan.  9. 

Oneida  Co.- — Knoxboro,  Jan.  2,  1913 ; 

Boonville,  Jan.  6;  Camden,  Mar.  12;  Chad¬ 
wicks,  Mar.  13. 

Onondaga  Co.- — Baldwinsville,  Feb.  18, 
1913  ;  Onondaga,  Feb.  19  ;  Skaneateles,  Feb. 
20;  Tully,  Feb.  21;  Jordan.  Feb.  26;  War¬ 
ner,  Feb.  27 ;  North  Manlius,  Feb.  28 ; 
Otisco,  Mar.  1  ;  Fabius,  Mar.  3. 

Ontario  Co. — Victor  Village,  Jan.  30, 
1913 ;  Reed  Corners,  Feb.  3 ;  Naples,  Feb. 
6 ;  Bristol  Springs,  Feb.  7 ;  Bristol  Center, 
Feb.  *7-8 ;  Shortsville,  Feb.  25 ;  Seneca 
Castle,  Mar.  12  ;  Phelps,  Mar.  13. 

Orange  Co. — Balmville,  Jan.  3,  1913 ; 

Washingtonville,  Feb.  13  ;  Monroe,  Feb.  14  ; 
East  Chester,  Feb.  *14-15;  Otisville,  Feb. 
17;  Goshen.  Feb.  18;  Pine  Bush,  Feb.  19; 
Bullville,  Feb.  20;  Unionville,  Feb.  21; 
Slate  Hill,  Feb.  *21-22. 

Orleans  Co. — Lyndonville,  Jan.*  10,  1913; 
Waterport,  Jan.  *10-11;  Medina,  Jan.  20; 
East  Shelby,  Jan.  21  ;  Clarendon,  Jan.  22  ; 
Kendall,  Jan.  27  ;  Morton,  Jan.  28 ;  Albion 
(Farmers’  Days),  Feb.  25,  26,  27. 

Oswego  Co. — Lacona,  Dec.  19,  1912;  Wil- 
liamstown,  Doc.  20;  Amboy,  Dec.  21  ;  Han¬ 
nibal,  Feb.  10.  1913;  Mexico,  Feb.  11;  Pu¬ 
laski,  Feb.  12;  Parish,  Feb.  13;  Central 
Square,  Feb.  14;  Bernhards  Bay,  Feb.  *14- 
15:  Phoenix,  Feb.  17. 

Otsego  Co. — Oneonta,  .Tan.  11,  1913; 

Westville,  Jan.  13  ;  Springfield  Center,  Jan. 
14;  Pierstown,  Jan.  15;  Hartwick,  Jan.  16; 
Garrettsville,  Jan.  17;  Edmeston,  .Tan.  18; 
Morris,  Jan.  20;  Elk  Creek,  Jan.  21; 
Worcester,  Jan.  22. 

Putnam  Co. — Patterson,  Jan.  31,  1913; 
Carmel,  Feb.  3;  Adams  Corners,  Feb.  4. 

Rensselaer  Co. — Iloosick  Falls,  Dec.  13- 
14,  1912;  Center  Brunswick,  Jan.  10-11, 
1913;  Stephentown,  Jan.  29;  East  Green- 
bush,  Mar.  3 ;  West  Sand  Lake,  Mar.  4 ; 
Raymortown,  Mar.  5. 

Rockland  Co. — Tallinans,  Feb.  24-25, 
1913. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.- — Fine,  Dec.  13.  1912: 
Edwardsville,  Jan.  16,  1913;  Lisbon,  Jan. 
17;  Gouverneu r,  Jan.  *17-18;  Madrid,  Jan. 
18 ;  Waddington,  Jan.  20 ;  Massena,  Jan. 
21;  Nicholville,  Jan.  22;  Winthrop,  Jan. 
22 ;  Lawrenceville,  Jan.  23 ;  Rensselaer 
Falls,  Jan.  23  ;  Ilermon,  Jan.  24. 


NEW-YORKER 


SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 

and  the  cost  of  a  saw,  mandrel  and  belt  is  but  nominal  compared  with  the 
results  obtained. 

The  book  contains  complete  information  on  Diss- 
ton  Saws  and  Tools  especially  adapted  for  farm 
use,  as  well  as  instructions  for  their  proper  care. 
It  is  needed  on  every  farm.  Simply  write  for  the 
“  Disston  Farm  Tool  Book”  and  it  will  be 
sent  free  by  return  mail. 

“  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  DISSTON.  ” 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works 
P.O.Box  J  1  S3  7,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

L™  ■  ■  "  . — mr-  ■  ■ 


Disston 

Mandrel 


Are  You 
Cutting  Your 
Firewood 
by  Hand? 

r  I  ’HEN  you  know  the  hard  labor  and  long 
time  required  to  cut  your  winter’s  supply. 

With  a  power-driven  circular  saw  you  can  cut  more  cords  of 
wood  in  one  day  than  you  did  in  several  by  the  old  hand  method 
— and  with  much  less  exertion. 

This  is  one  of  the  suggestions  in  our  book  on 

DISSTON 


I  SAVED  MONEY 
°#*OTEEL  ROOF. 


That  Is  what  you  will  say  If  you  buy  your  roofing 
from  ur.  We  deal  direct  with  you — No  middlemen.  IT  / 

We  have  no  agents,  pay  no  commissions  and  cut  ^  ~ 

out  all  unnecessary  selling  expense.  What  we  save  In  this  way  is  your  gain. 
Becanse  of  this  wo  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  quality  to  make  the  price.  We  make 
nothing  but  the  highest  grade  of  Galvanized  Steel  Hoofing.  It  is  all  guaranteed  brand 
new,  equal  to  our  samples  and  exactly  as  represented.  We  absolutely  guarantee 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back— We  Pay  the  Freight 

Let  us  show  you  that  we  can  put  at  least  one  profit  In  your 
pocket.  Send  for  samples  of  Galvanized  Steel,  complete 
roofing  book  with  directions  and  freight-prepaid  price  list 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  25  Ann  Street,  Niles,  Ohio 


ROUGH  WEATHER  ARCTICS 

No  cloth  about  this  "Corn  Belt”  to  get  foul  and  ill¬ 
smelling.  It  is  all  rubber  from  toe  to  top — pure  long-- wearing1 
rubber.  We  challenge  any  maker  to  put  out  a  better  arctic. 

It  is  water-proof  to  the  top  of  the  bellows  tongue.  It’s  light  1 
as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  durability. 


CORN  BELT  ARCTIC 


is  Strengthened,  reinforced,  protected  at  the  ‘‘strain  and  wear 
points/’  The  heel  is  extra  thick  and  toe  has  gum  knurl  cap. 
Wear  it  over  regular  shoes.  Has  four  steel  straps  strongly 
attached.  11  inches  high. 

is  an  ideal  shoe  for  farmers’ rough,  wet, sloppy  work  in  stable, 
barnyard  or  field  where  a  high  rubber  boot  is  not  needed. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Beacon  Falls  Cross  Brand  in 
all  rubber  Footwear.  If  he  hasn’t  it — write 
us  his  name  and  ask  for  Booklet  No.  gT  . 
BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 
NkwYork  Chicago  Boston 
106DuaneSt.  307  W. Monroe  St.  241  Con. St. 
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For  This  Book  of  Gloves 

WHY  not  find  out  about 
the  gloves  that  double 
your  working  capacity, 
protect  you  against  accident  and 
weather,  and — for  given  service 
— cost  less  than  any  other? 

Hansen’s  Gloves  | 

are  described  in  this  free  book— all  NB 
styles  for  work  or  sport.  The  Protector  0 
and  “Glad  Hand’’— light  or  heavy  B 
weight — with  or  without  gauntlet;  the  « 
Dan  Patch  Driving  Glove;  gauntlets 
for  motoring  —  all  patterned  to  ruit 
every  hand  and  every  pocket.  If  your  K 
dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  have  the  Aj 
glove  you  like,  we’ll  send  it  on 
approval.  Money  back  if  not 

O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg,  Co. 

136  Detroit  St.  MFC.  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^dH^lSCDetroit  Street 

.**^^^*  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
You  way  send  me  Free 
postpaid  your  book  show¬ 
ing  Hansel's  Gloves,  lam 
most  interested  in  the 
styles  tor  following  purpose: 

Mention  what  kind  of  work,  driving  or  opurt. 


N  3  mr 


To  Vi  n 


R.F.D.- 


-  State- 


YOURS 

“For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  inyournaraoon  postal!  Don’t  buy 
a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
Si  facts,  figures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  of  theramous 

STEAM 
ENGINES 

They  are  replacing  all  other  power 
outfits  wherever  Introduced.  Learn 
the  reasons.  Buy  your  Joust  engino 
and  save  big  money.  Letfel 
runs  any  machine,  does  many 
things  gasoline-  can't  do. 
Burns  anything  for  fuel. 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  now! 

IlmoP  t  nff  nl  P.  Pnmn.nu 


NOW’ 


Write  us  today  for  our  Book, 
Free,  telling  farm  power  facts 
worth  real  money  to  you. 

Here's  the  greatest  labor  saver 
ever  invented,  Don't  think  of  clos¬ 
ing  a  deal  for  any  engine  until  you 
learn  all  about  the 

Electric  Starting 

ECKER. 

Gasoline  Engine.  Self  priming  fuel 
mixer,  insuring  easy  starting  in  cold¬ 
est  weather — Hopper  cooler,  always 
keeps  cylinder  a t  proper  temperature 
—can’t  freeze;  speed  regulator— for 
changing  speed  while  running. 
Self  contained  power  plant,  which 
eliminates  all  possible  trouble  with 
pipes,  wires,  etc.  Steel  girder  sub¬ 
base  that  makes  a  foundation 
needless;  and  many  other  valu¬ 
able  features. 

This  engine  is  its  own  salesman; 
we  give  30  Days  Dree  Trial.  If 
after  a  free  trial  you  don’t 
feel sure  thatlt'sthefcexfengine 
for  you,  send  ft  back.  We 
assume  all  responsibility. 
No  binding  contract.  Mail 
posted,  today  for  literature 
telling  all  facts. 

Machine  Co. 

1 620  First  Street 
Middletown. 
Ohio 


Days 


Free 


Trial 


REVIEWING  A  CORN  SHOW. 

The  New  England  corn  exposition  held 
at  Boston  November  20  to  24,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  show  in  many  ways.  As  a  show  or 
attraction  for  the  general  public  it  was  a 
failure,  but  for  instruction  and  help  to  the 
corn  grower  it  showed  what  can  be  done  in 
New  England  in  this  line  if  proper  care 
and  study  is  put  into  the  growing  of  field 
corn  for  grain.  Massachusetts  stood  first 
in  excellence  and  size  of  general  exhibits,  but 
Connecticut  was  a  close  second,  and  the 
States  north  of  us,  although  handicapped  by 
a  shorter  growing  season,  had  samples  of  a 
crop  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of. 

Massachusetts  captured  her  share  ,of 
sweepstake  prizes,  and  two  of  these,  the 
best  ear,  and  best  10  ears  of  eight-rowed 
flint  were  taken  by  the  same  grower,  N.  I. 
Bowditeh,  of  Middlesex  County.  This  was 
noble  corn,  and  deserved  the  honor  of  first 
place  beyond  a  doubt.  This  corn  had  been 
carefully  bred  by  the  originator  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  is  grown  exclusively  by 
Mr.  Bowditeh  to  supply  a  leading  seed  firm 
of  Boston  ;  the  stover  is  used  as  silage.  In 
another  article  I  will  try  to  tell  the  history 
of  this  strain,  and  conditions  under  which 
it  has  been  grown  and  is  grown  to-day. 
Some  of  this  same  seed  is  shipped  out  to 
the  corn-growing  sections  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  which  was  news  to  me,  as  I 
did  not  know  they  raised  any  flint  corn  in 
the  West.  This  show  was  strictly  a  field 
corn  show ;  that  is,  corn  grown  for  grain 
as  the  main  object,  although  prizes  for 
sweet  and  pop  corn  were  offered.  .Tust  ex¬ 
hibits  of  two  of  these  were  on  deck ;  they 
had  no  competition  whatever.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  silo  corn  was  not  touched  at  all, 
and  this  seems  strange,  as  this  is  fully  as 
important  a  crop  in  New  England  as  the 
growing  of  corn  for  grain. 

The  question  of  eight  or  12- rowed  varie¬ 
ties  was  largely  discussed  by  visiting  grow¬ 
ers.  and  the  general  verdict  seemed  to  be, 
why  grow  12  rows  on  one  ear  when  you 
can  got  the  same  weight  of  shelled  corn  and 
less  cob  with,  eight  rows.  The  question 
sometimes  comes  up  of  what  use  is  a  corn 
show  to  general  class  of  farmers  of  New 
England?  Well,  onr  answer  is  this:  While 
perhaps  a  very  small  percentage  of  actual 
growers  or  common  farmers  will  or  can  at¬ 
tend  an  exhibit  miles  away  from  home,  yet 
every  single  one  who  does  attend  takes 
home  some  new  point,  some  new  idea  of 
system  or  way  of  doing  things,  or  better 
still,  several  of  the  ideas,  and  he  will 
distribute  those  more  or  less  in  his  section, 
either  by  talk  or  example.  He  will  also  be 
watched-  by  his  neighbors,  who  will  copy 
from  him  any  ideas  they  see  him  using 
which  result  in  a  better  yield  or  easier 
mehod  than  they  themselves  use.  In  this 
and  other  ways  good  must  come,  and  while 
some  may  think  or  say  new  ways  are  not 
as  good  as  the  old,  you  will  see  them  come 
to  the  new  way  just  as  soon  as  they  see 
their  neighbor  getting  ahead  of  them  by 
this  practice. 

Each  of  the  six  States  had  a  separate 
list  of  prizes  to  compete  for,  and  from  all 
of  these  the  grand  sweepstakes  were  taken  ; 
in  this  wav  each  had  a  fair  show  and  no 
favors.  Class  A  had  the  largest  number  of 
entries  and  prizes;  this  was  10  ears  each 
of  eight-rowed  flint,  10  inches  or  longer; 
eight-rowed  flint,  seven  to  l€f  inches  Ions; ; 
12-rowed  flint;  best  10  ears  white  or  yel¬ 
low  dent;  best  10  ears  large  sweet  corn; 
best  10  ears  small  sweet  corn,  ami  best  10 
ears  of  pop  corn  from  each  State,  thus: 
Class  A-l,  Maine;  Class  A-2,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  Class  A -3,  Vermont ;  Class  A-4, 
Massachusetts ;  Class  A -5,  Rhode  Island ; 
Class  A-6.  Connecticut;  Class  B-l,  Maine; 
best  ear  eight-rowed  flint,  10  inches;  best 
eight-rowed  flint,  seven  to  10  inches ;  best 
12-rowed  flint;  best  white  or  yellow  dent. 
Class  B-2.  same  for  New  Hampshire;  Class 
B-3,  same  for  Vermont ;  Class  B-4.  same 
with  addition  of  separate  class  of  white  and 
yellow  dent,  and  also  white  flint.  Class 
B-5,  same  for  Rhode  Island ;  Class  B-6, 
same  for  Connecticut;  Class  C,  Grange  ex¬ 
hibits  of  20  ears  of  flint,  also  of  dent, 
from  each  State.  There  were  only  a  few 
entries  under  this  class.  Class  D,  shelling 
out  contest  of  best  40  pounds  of  corn  on 
the  ears  to  be  shelled  at  the  show  and 
weighed  ;  this  class  took  in  all  the  States. 
State  sweepstake  prizes  for  best  10  ears  of 
flint  from  each  State  and  best  10  ears  of 
dent  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Class  G-l  and  2  for  corn 
products  was  very  weak,  the  only  entries 
fur  which  were  a  few  pans  of  cornbread^  or 
johnny-cake  and  corn  gems  or  muffins,  G-3, 
the  best  40  pounds  of  cornmeal  grown  and 
ground  in  New  England.  This  class  had  a 
fair  lot  of  entries,  and  was  of  good  quality. 
G-4,  corn-husk  doormats ;  these  were  few 
in  number,  but  good  in  quality  and  design. 
Several  fertilizer  companies  offered  special 
prizes  equal  to  amount  of  exposition  prizes 
in  many  of  the  classes. 

Several  special  features  were  exhibits  of 
sheaves  of  grains  and  grasses,  which  bad 
only  a  few  entries ;  exhibits  of  work  and 
instruction  about  special,  classes  offered  by 
the  several  State  agricultural  colleges,  also 
exhibits  of  various  pests  and  parasites  of 
same.  The  award  of  the  Bowker  potato 
prizes  was  made  on  Saturday :  this  was 
^fiOO  divided  into  several  prizes  for  largest 
yields  of  best  quality  table  potatoes.  The 
first  went  to  D.  A.  Littlefield,  of  Penobscot 
Co.,  Me.  ;  $200  for  yield  of  545  bushels  on 
an  acre.  Second  to  fS.  K.  Bnrdetl.  Windsor 
Co.,  Vt.  $100  for  yield  of  527  bushels.  The 
other  five  all  went  to  Maine.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  not  in  it  on  potatoes,  bnt  is  all 
right  on  corn,  and  this  should  be  onr  spe¬ 
cialty  much  more  than  at  present.  It  is 
and  can  he  made  one  of  onr  best-paying 
crops,  and  every  man  who  attended  this 
show  could  not  help  going  home  with  the 
idea  in  his  mind  to  grow  more  and  better 
corn  in  the  future,  and  in  many  cases 
save  many  a  dollar  for  farmers  now  spend¬ 
ing  for  Western  grain.  The  good  the  spread 
of  this  idea  alone  will  do  will  be  reward 
enough,  even  if  nothing  else  is  gained  by 
this  show  for  its  promoters.  a.  e.  p, 

Ma  ssa  ch  n  setts. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 


batteries.  Built  into  the  engine— won 
soark  that  never  weakens.  Starts  Easily.— T1 
Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn- 
0ning  over.  Requires  no  cranking.  Positively 
U  frost  proof.  Low  fuel  consumption  high 
f  efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear- 
r  ing  parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and  ip 
breakage.  Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re-  tif= 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 


f  Shipped 
1  quick  irom 
all  transfer 
points. 


Must 

Suit 


Good^  Gasolirw  Engines 

For  Farm  or  Factory. 

1  to  200  Horse 
Power. 

All  Kinds. 

On  Skids. 

Portable  and 
Stationary, 

YOU  ouSht  t0  know 

all  about  these 
engines,  for  they  save  you 
work  and  make  you  money. 

You  can  get  Catalog  free. 


ANOTHER  NIGHT 
BEFORE  SENDING 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SPECIAL  PROPOSITION  IF  YOU  TELL  US  SIZE  OF  YOUR  FARM 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS,  137  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


All  Sizes  of  Heavy  Duty  Farm  Engines 


THE  ONLY  WAY 


‘'Gentlemen : 

I  hnvet  one  of  your  ‘NEW  WAY’  Air  Cooled  En¬ 
gines  oj*!r»tin<r  my  plant  for  evaporatingapplesami 

consists  of  Apple  Peel, 
er,  Slicer,  Bleachers, 
etc.  Before  purchas¬ 
ing  the  'NEW-WAY’  I 
had  looked  over  sev¬ 
eral  engines  and  had 
almost  decided  on  a 
water  cooled,  which  I 
had  on  trial.  The 
water  cooled,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  me  sonrnch 
trou File  and  refused  to 
work  when  I  needed  it 
I  therefore, 
to  try  the 
,*  A  Y  ’  a  n  d  „ 
after  using  the  'NEW- 
WAY, ’  T  11  nd  it  more 
than  satisfactory,  and 
in  fact  consider  it  the 
‘Only  Way.* 

George  H.  Ball,  Gardiner,  N.  Y.’’ 


for^cataloo  WNew-WSV MstorCokpahy 

No  5  Laksjhc,  ffrcmcAJT.  US. A. 


CLEANED 
and  GRADED 


To  prove  my  “Chntham,”  I  will  shi. 
freight  prepaid,  no  money  down.  Let  it 
clean,  grade  and  separate  your  Seed  Grain 
for  30  flays.  Then  keep  it  and  pay  mo  my 
astonishinffly  low  price  next  November  or 
send  it  back,  at  my  expense. 


grades,  cleans  and  separates  Wheat,  Oats, 
Corn,  Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  Flax,  Clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  etc.  Takes  CockJe,  Wild  Oats,  Surat, 
etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mixturo  from  flax. 
^  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of 
“.Jrackliorn.  Takes  all  dirt, 
chaff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
\  othy.  Removes  foul 
weed  seed  and  all 
damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  ker¬ 
nels.  Handles  60  bu. 
per  hour.  Gas  power 
or  hand  power.  Post¬ 
al  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  propo¬ 
sition  and  latest  Cata¬ 
log.  Write  now  for 
Booklet  43  #  (73) 
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CHATHAM  and'  c  leaner 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  double- 
row  Ice  Plow.  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  clay.  Also  Tools*. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 
WH*  II.  PRAY,  Yerbank,  N*  ¥. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,. garden  truck,  fruits,  livestock: 
on  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon 
[save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts 
longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — “my  wagon 
L  rides  likeauto”  says  one.  Get  a  parr  atdealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

|L  I  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to  X 
J /  |  10*000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free.  |  w 
1  D  HARVEY  SPRING  CO.*  716  t7lh  St. «  Racine,  WIs.  H  f 


GUARANTEED 


$10,000  Backs -s 

a  T^Artolila  xi’nAit  com  Hno  ronton il  1  ttoo-T* _ TYi nil PY 


portable  wood  saw.  Guaranteed  1 
refunded  and  freight  paid  both  ways  i 
tory.  You  can  easily  earn  $10  a  day  with  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 


year— money 
if  unsatisfac- 


sawing  all  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum- 
Strictly  factory  prices — save 
profits.  Operates  easily. 

Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  im¬ 
mediately  machine  starts.  On'.y  $10 
saw  to  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.  Write  for  catalogue. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO^ 
Box  3  .  Belleville.  Pa.  . 


AT  ALL  DEALERS 


Extra  Larqe  Wires 
^3 Extra  Heavg  Galvanizing 
Extra  St ronq  Weave 
the  Same  Low  Price 


1912. 
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CANADIAN  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

Tho  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of 
the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Ontario 
was  held  at  Toronto  on  November  13  to  15. 
This  is  a  very  large  and  active  association, 
having  a  membership  of  more  than  1,700, 
and  being  allied  with  other  agricultural 
branches  with  a  total  membership  of  over 
12,000.  Large  and  exceptionally  fine  ex¬ 
hibits  were  made  in  fruit  and  also  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  honey  as  well.  The 
fruit  exhibit,  in  which  the  writer  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested,  was  extremely  good  and 
very  extensive,  especially  in  the  box  packs. 
There  were  no  less  than  3,227  boxes  of 
apples,  35  boxes  of  pears  and  24  boxes  of 
peaches.  Besides  this,  there  were  130  bar¬ 
rels  and  1,025  plates  of  apples,  148  plates 
of  pears,  87  plates  and  25  baskets  of 
grapes,  and  548  entries  or  canned  fruit. 

From  this  array  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  box  was  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  present  show,  and  this  pack  seems 
to  have  reached  a  development  in  Ontario 
that  is  probably  not  paralleled  east  of  the 
Rockies.  This  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  box  has  been  in  general 
use  for  a  longer  time  in  that  section  than 
in  other  Eastern  sections,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  Canada,  under  her  “Fruit  Marks” 
Act,  has  had  definite  legal  provisions  and 
a  definite  standard  for  such  packs  for  some 
years.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  they  use  only  one  size  of 
box,  10  by  11  by  20,  which  is  the  so- 
called  “Special”  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
they  make  all  sizes  of  apples  fit  it  by 
merely  changing  the  styles  of  the  pack. 

A  new  style  of  box,  known  as  the  Biggs 
box,  from  the  originator,  located  at  Bur¬ 
lington,  Ont.,  was  also  present.  It  is  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention,  especially 
for  shipments  of  less  than  a  carload,  or 
for  foreign  or  other  shipments  that  involve 
rough  or  severe  handling.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion,  this  box  meets  very  cleverly  a 
number  of  the  objections  that  we  have  long 
since  raised  to  the  ordinary  apple  box. 
By  a  simple  extension  of  the  ends  and 
slight  widening  of  the  sides,  the  bulge  is 
largely  protected  from  the  effects  of  care¬ 
less  piling  or  handling.  The  tops  and  bot¬ 
toms  are  shortened  so  as  to  fit  inside  the 
ends.  The  latter  device  enables  the  covers 
which  are  nailed  on  the  insides  of  ends, 
to  be  pressed  directly  against  the  fruit, 
thus  always  holding  it  firm  with  less  ex¬ 
pert  packing  than  is  required  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  box  in  which  a  fixed  space  always 
has  to  be  filled  exactly.  The  only  material 
objection  to  this  box  that  occurs  to  the 
writer  is  the  fact  that  it  will  naturally 
appear  less  full  when  the  fruit  is  exposed 
for  sale,  and  this  may  operate  against  it 
if  its  extra  depth  is  not  realized. 

Mechanical  and  hand  grading  devices 
were  also  in  evidence,  probably  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Schellenger  “cheek-to- 
cheek”  grader  for  apples.  It  is  certainly 
an  ingenious  device,  and  with  further  im¬ 
provements  it  may  become  an  important 
aid  in  box  packing.  At  present,  however, 
its  chief  faults  seem  to  be  insufficient  ca¬ 
pacity  and  rather  irregular  grading  in  some 
of  the  sizes. 

The  customary  question  of  best  varieties 
of  fruits  for  planting  came  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  preferences  seemed  to  be  as 
follows :  Apples,  Wealthy,  McIntosh  or 

Snow,  Greening,  King,  Spy  and  Baldwin ; 
peaches,  St.  John,  New  Prolific,  Fitzgerald 
and  Elberta  ;  pears,  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  An- 
gouleme,  Anjou,  Bose  and  Clapp ;  plums, 
Burbank,  Bradshaw,  Reine  Claude,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Monarch  and  Shropshire  Damson ; 
grapes,  Concord,  Worden,  Niagara,  Moore’s 
Early,  Vergennes  and  Agawam.  For 
strawberries,  Prof.  Macoun  recommended 
Bederwood,  Splendid,  Warfield,  Dunlap, 
Sample,  Buster  and  Parsons  Beauty. 

A  number  of  excellent  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
two  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow  of  Guelph,  on 
nursery  stock  and  the  fruit  for  boxing, 
and  also  two  by  Prof.  Caesar  on  orchard 
pests  and  the  control  of  yellows  and  little 
peach.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  Prof.  Caesar  reports  good  re¬ 
sults  during  the  past  season  from  the  lime- 
sulphur  and  zinc  arsenite  combination.  The 
writer  would  still  advise  caution  in  the 
use  of  this  combination,  however,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  unfavorable  results  else¬ 
where.  He  also  reports  a  much  higher  per 
cent  of  success  in  getting  seedlings  from 
pits  from  trees  diseased  with  yellows  than 
has  been  reported  heretofore.  He  reports 
about  four  per  cent  of  such  pits  to  have 
grown.  Many  other  matters  were  taken 
up,  including  cooperative  selling,  but  they 
were  principally  of  local  interest. 

Two  talks,  given  by  the  writer,  on  the 
results  of  fertilization  and  cultural  meth¬ 
ods  in  orchards  may  have  spine  general 
interest.  These  experiments  have  been 
running  six  years.  They  involve  10  soil 
types,  over  2,200  trees,  ranging  from  10 
to  40  years,  and  over  34,000  bushels  of 
fruit.  Some  of  their  more  important  re¬ 
sults  are  as  follows.  The  experiments  have 
shown  : 

(1)  That  in  some  orchards  the  yield  can 
be  greatly  influenced  by  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  the  most  important  elements  of  which 
have  been  nitrogen  and  phosphates.  With 
all  other  conditions  uniform,  the  gains 
from  such  fertilization  have  run  as  high 
as  17  times  the  amounts  of  fruit  produced 
on  the  adjacent  checks  or  untreated  plots, 
and  net  profits  have  been  as  great  as  $420 
per  acre  on  a  single  season.  Under  these 
conditions,  tillage  and  cover  crops  have  not 
been  the  equivalent  of  fertilization.  The 
gains  from  the  former  have  averaged  about 
100  bushels  per  acre  annually,  while  the 
latter  without  cultivation  was  giving  452 
bushels. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  nitrogen,  as  a  rule, 
applications  of  phosphates  and  potash  have 
not  been  profitable.  On  some  soils,  and  in 
the  presence  of  sufficient  nitrogen,  however, 
moderate  amounts  of  these  minerals  are 
often  profitable.  Neither  has  had  any  ma- 
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terial  influence  on  color.  On  size,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  potash  has  been  favorable. 

(3)  Nitrogen  has  had  greater  influence 
in  increasing  yield  than  any  other  element. 
It  also  has  materially  decreased  color.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  delay  in  maturity,  and 
may  be  overcome  by  later  picking,  which  is 
advantageous  in  Pennsylvania  with  such 
varieties  as  Baldwin.  The  delay  on  it  in 
one  locality  in  1911  was  three  weeks. 

(4)  Contrary  to  a  prevalent  notion, 
growth  and  fruiting  are  not  antagonistic, 
unless  either  occurs  in  abnormal  amount. 
The  best  growing  plots,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  the  best  fruiting  plots. 

(5)  Manure  has  usually  proved  profitable, 
doubtless  essentially  because  of  its  nitro¬ 
gen  content.  In  most  cases  where  it  has 
been  beneficial,  however,  its  net  profits 
have  been  approached  or  surpassed  by  cer¬ 
tain  combinations  of  artificial  fertilizers. 

(6)  In  a  few  orchards,  however,  no  form 
of  fertilization  has  yet  produced  a  material 
response.  This  is  considered  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  other  limiters,  of  which 
improper  moisture  supply  is  frequently  im¬ 
portant.  The  existence  of  such  orchards 
emphasizes  the  need  of  local  tests  before 
making  large  and  regular  expenditures  for 
fertilizers.  Simple  methods  of  making 
these  tests  and  a  good  general  formula  for 
preliminary  use  were  indicated. 

(7)  In  the  long  run,  any  orchard  that 
is  actively  producing  and  growing  is  likely 
to  require  fertilization,  since  the  total 
plant  food  draft  of  such  an  orchard  is 
quite  heavy — more  per  acre  for  every  con¬ 
stituent  except  phosphorus  than  is  required 
by  a  25-bushel  crop  of  wheat. 

(8)  Color  in  apples  is  essentially  de¬ 
pendent  on  maturity  and  sunlight.  Con¬ 
ditions  increasing  one  or  both  of  these 
factors  such  as  late  picking,  light  soils, 
open  pruning,  and  sod  culture,  increase 
color.  Opposite  conditions  decrease  it. 
Iron  applications  to  the  soil  have  not  been 
shown  to  improve  color. 

(9)  The  average  size  of  apples  is  gov¬ 
erned  primarily  by  the  number  of  fruits 
on  the  tree,  after  the  number  has  passed  a 
certain  “ critical  point.”  This  point  is  rela¬ 
tively  high,  the  data  showing  that,  even  on 
trees  up  to  15  years  of  age,  little  or  no 
correlation  appeared  until  the  number  of 
fruits  reached  1,400  or  more  per  tree. 
Below  this  point,  size  can  be  markedly  af¬ 
fected  by  moisture  supply,  cultural  meth¬ 
ods,  manures  and  fertilizers — especially 
those  rich  in  potash ;  and  these  factors 
may  also  cooperate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
materially  raise  the  critical  point. 

Penn.  Expt.  Station.  j.  p.  stewart. 


Bird  Tenants  in  Orchard  Trees. 

I  have  an  old  orchard  that  I  wish  to 
reconstruct.  Among  the  trees  that  should 
come  down  are  three  that  appear  to  have 
a  prior  lien  on  them,  being  tenanted  by 
a  family  of  blue  birds,  a  family  of  king¬ 
birds,  a  large  brown  bird,  a  wood-cock  or 
near  relative.  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  the 
rotten,  scaly  trees  and  not  lose  the  ten¬ 
ants?  While  I  am  new  at  the  farm  it 
looks  as  though  the  three  families  were 
doing  a  lot  of  work  for  me.  reader. 

Connecticut. 

These  birds  would  probably  build  new 
nests  in  other  apple  trees.  If  these  trees 
are  not  too  bad  you  can  cut  off  the  tops 
and  soak  them  with  oil  or  lime-sulphur. 
Scrape  the  trunks  and  if  not  too  badly  rot¬ 
ted  you  can  cut  out  the  cavities  about  as  a 
dentist  cleans  out  a  decayed  tooth.  Get 
out  all  the  decayed  wood,  smear  with  some 
antiseptic  and  fill  the  cavities  with  con¬ 
crete  well  tamped  down.  This  is  part  of 
what  is  called  “tree  surgery,”  though  it 
may  not  pay  on  these  old  trees. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

NEVER  TIRES 

Of  the  Food  That  Restored  Her  to  Health. 

“Something  was  making  me  ill  and  I 
didn’t  know  the  cause,”  writes  a  Colo, 
young  lady :  “For  two  years  I  was  thin 
and  sickly'-,  suffering  from  indigestion 
and  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

“I  had  tried  different  kinds  of  diet, 
and  many  of  the  remedies  recommend¬ 
ed,  hut  got  no  better. 

“Finally,  Mother  suggested  that  I  try 
Grape-*- Nuts,  and  I  began  at  once,  eating 
it  with  a  little  cream  or  milk.  A  change 
for  the  better  began  at  once. 

“To-day  I  am  well  and  am  gaining 
weight  and-  strength  all  the  time.  I’ve 
gained  10  lbs.  in  the  last  five  weeks  and 
do  not  suffer  any  more  indigestion,  and 
the  rheumatism  is  all  gone. 

“I  know  it  is  to  Grape-Nuts  alone 
that  I  owe  my  restored  health.  I  still 
eat  the  food  twice  a  day  and  never  tire 
of  it.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  flavour  of  Grape-Nuts  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  is  neutral,  not  too  sweet 
and  has  an  agreeable,  healthful  quality 
that  never  grows  tiresome. 

One  of  the  sources  of  rheumatism  is 
from  overloading  the  system  with  acid 
material,  the  result  of  imperfect  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation. 

As  soon  as  improper  food  is  aban¬ 
doned  and  Grape-Nuts  is  taken  regu¬ 
larly,  digestion  is  made  strong,  the 
organs  do  their  work  of  building  up 
good  red  blood  cells  and  of  carrying 
away  the  excess  of  disease-making  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  system. 

The  result  is  a  certain  and  steady  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  health  and  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  “There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the 
little  book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville  ”  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


We  are  as 
careful  in 
every  operation 
to  make  the 
South  Bend 
Watch  a  neat  and 
handsome  timepiece 
as  we  are  to  make  it  accu 


perfect  time¬ 
keeping  ser¬ 
vice.  Any 
watch  made  or 
sold  in  a  less 
careful  way  cannot 
qual  the  .  amazing 


records  of  the  South  Bend. 
rate  in  time.  South  Bend  owners  A  South  Bend  Watch  is  always 
proudly  show  their  watches,  for  sold  through  expert  retail  jewelers 
they  knowthe  time  is  rightand  that  because  every  watch  needs  that 


the  watch  is  stylish  in  appearance. 
You  want  such  a  watch  if  you 
want  entire  satisfaction. 

Six  Months  Building 


personal  regulation  by  an  expert 
watch  man.  We  will  never  sella 
South  Bend  Watch  by  mail ,  be¬ 
cause  mail-order  watches  do  not 
get  this  expert  service. 


It  takes  six  months  to  build  a 
South  Bend  Watch  and  sometimes 
six  months  more  to  adjust  and  reg¬ 
ulate  it  in  the  factory.  There  are 
thousands  of  separate  operations 
and  411  inspections.  Then  the 
watch  is  run  for  700  hours  in  an 
accuracy  test;  then  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor;  then  in  an  electric  oven. 

When  a  jeweler  sells  it  to  you 
he  gives  it  his  expert  regulation  to 
your  personality.  That  insures  a 


Ask  for  Book 

You  ought  to  have  our  free 
book,  How  Good  Watches  Are 
Made.  It  tells  all  about  watches 
and  points  out  many  valuable 
things  to  look  for  in  the  purchase 
of  a  watch. 

Ask  a  jeweler  to  let  you  see  a 
South  Bend.  But  first  get  our  book. 

South  Bend  W atch  Company 

12  Rowley  Street  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Your 


Land  is  too  high-priced  to  waste.  Crops 
bring  too  much  money  to  throw  any 
away.  Taxes  are  too  high  to  get  noth¬ 
ing  in  return.  Think  what  you  are  losing 
every  year  by  boarding  slumps.  Think 
what  your  loafer  lands  robs  you  of.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  leave  the  stumps  standing. 
Get  a  Hercules  all  Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller. 


Pull  Out  An  Acre  Or 
More  of  Stumps  a  Day 


Full  the  biggest  stump  on  your  place  In  5  min- 
utes.  Full  three  acres  without  moving  machine. 
The  Hercules  has  greater  pull  than  a  locomo- 
tive.  Has  400%  more  strength  than  any  other 
puller  is  60.  o  lighter.  Cheaper,  safer,  surer,  more 
thorough  than  dynamite.  Many  special  features 
fully  explained  in  my  fine  free  book. 


Send  Me  Your  Name 


Hercules 

All  Steel 
Triple- 
Power 
Stump 
Puller 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


230  21st  St. 


Get  my  book  and  money  saving  special  of¬ 
fer.  Don’t  wait!  Learn  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  remove  the  stumps  Now /  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres., 

Centerville,  Iowa 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
I  exclusive  features  —  guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight— 30  days'  free 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  today. 

|  MU  Engirt!  Co.,  5  Mullit  St„  Detroit,  High, 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACH  IKE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  houra.  Send  for  Frc©  catalog  No  K68  showing  low  pries 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IE. 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

for  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears — our  steel  wheels  will  fit 
them,  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  a  new  wagon  out  of  your  old 
one.  Write  for  the  book  now  to 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  BOX  48;  Qumcr.  lu. 


T  Y0UR  IDEA9 


...000  offered  for  rertain  inven- 
r  tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
ana  “What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
roupfh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers*  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att’ys 

Established  16  Years 

P.  Street,  Washington,  D«  C. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

People  still  come  now  and  then 
claiming  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hope 
Farm.  Only  last  week  a  woman  de¬ 
clared  that  this  farm  must  be  a  sort  of 
myth,  with  the  Hope  Farm  man  a 
plausible  myth-maker.  Now  and  then 
heroic  treatment  is  necessary,  and  could 
I  have  my  way  this  lady  would  have 
been  put  right  into  our  kitchen  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  with  the  following 
prescription : 

“There  are  16  people  now  on  this 
farm  and  three  more  hardy  adults 
are  coming  for  dinner.  They  will  all 
be  hungry.  There  is  a  17-pound  turkey 
and  here  are  the  ‘fixings.’  You  are  to 
roast  this  turkey  and  cook  these  vege¬ 
tables,  make  a  fine  large  dish  of  gravy, 
have  bread  enough — in  fact  see  that  19 
solid  people  have  more  than  they  can 
eat.  If  you  still  think  after  this  that 
the  Hope  Farmers  are  mere  shadows 
you  may  proceed  to  bake  about  a  dozen 
loaves  of  bread  and  try  your  hand  at 
washing  the  big  hamper  of  clothes  up 
stairs.” 

My  judgment  is  that  this  would  settle 
it,  and  if  any  man  were  still  in  doubt 
I  would  ask  him  to  pay  the  day’s  bills 
at  retail  prices !  Labor  and  money 
would  make  a  sound  argument. 

Thanksgiving  finally  came  with  a 
baby  snowstorm.  For  a  time  it  was 
fierce,  with  the  air  full  of  flying  snow, 
but  all  through  it  was  that  something 
which  we  detect  in  the  voice  and  words 
of  a  bluffer  who  tries  to  make  us  think 
he  is  to  do  wonderful  things  to  us. 
This  storm  was  a  bluff,  for  shortly  after 
noon  it  stopped  and  the  air  turned 
colder.  We  were  late  getting  out,  for 
most  of  us  feel  that  an  extra  hour  of 
sleep  is  a  very  comfortable  thanksgiving 
offering.  The  daughter  was  a  little  sick, 
and  spent  the  day  in  bed.  She  is  the 
family  pudding-maker,  and  thus  we  had 
no  pudding  for  dinner.  Two  jars  of 
Crosby  peaches  made  a  good  substitute. 
The  other  15  Hope  Farmers  were  up 
for  breakfast.  Kitchen  is  no  place  for 
the  men  of  a  family  when  the  women 
have  a  feast  on  hand.  We  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  in  occasionally  to  see 
how  the  turkey  is  browning,  but  our 
true  place  is  out  doors  working  up  a 
strong  appetite  at  some  useful  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  put  Broker  in  the  single 
wagon  and  with  the  children  to  help  I 
drove  about  picking  up  rubbish.  It  is 
remarkable  how  sticks  and  old  boards 
or  old  cans  will  accumulate  around  the 
buildings.  We  picked  several  loads  of 
trash  suitable  for  fuel.  It  is  just  the 
stuff  for  an  open  fire,  and  it  should  be 
picked  up  before  snow  comes.  On  the 
lower  farm  we  have  a  big  open  ditch 
into  which  cans  and  similar  trash  can 
be  dumped.  On  every  farm  there  are 
dozens  of  wastes  which  might  be  saved 
and  help  out  the  fuel  or  the  fertilizer 
bills.  We  burn  coal  in' the  heater,  but 
mostly  wood  in  the  kitchen  stove.  There 
was  a  little  place  in  the  barnyard  which 
needs  filling  in,  and  I  found  that  the 
boys  were  using  the  stove  ashes  to  fill 
it.  When  you  think  of  it  this  is  no 
subject  for  Thanksgiving,  for  these 
stove  ashes  contain  potash  from  the 
wood  fuel.  Potash  costs  five  cents  a 
pound  and  is  what  our  soil  particularly 
needs.  Coal  ashes  on  the  other  hand 
contain  no  plant  food  to  speak  of  and 
are  better  for  the  filling  in.  So  here¬ 
after  all  the  stove  ashes  are  mixed  into 
the  ash  pile.  The  day  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  Merrill  had  hauled  away  a  great 
pile  of  these  ashes.  We  put  them  around 
the  apple  trees.  During  November  we 
work  around  these  trees  with  a  heavy 
hoe— pulling  away  the  trash  and  stirr¬ 
ing  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  is_  to 
destroy  any  possible  harbor  or  nesting 
place  for  mice.  This  usually  leaves  a 
little  depression  or  saucer  around  the 
trees.  If  this  were  left  water  might 
run  in  and  freeze  around  the  trunk.  So 
to  prevent  this  we  make  a  little  mound 
of  ashes  around  the  base  of  the  tree. 
It  would  not  do  to  use  wood  ashes  for 
this  work,  but  coal  ashes,  or  when 
these  are  mixed  with  stove  ashes,  are 
excellent.  This  is  the  best  use  we  know 
for  them.  If  slops  from  the  house 
could  be  poured  over  the  pile  so  much 
the  better,  for  the  ashes  will  hold  and 
“carry”  the  ammonia.  The  pure  wood 
ashes  from  the  fire-place  causes  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  hogs. 

While  we  were  giving  thanks  for 
rubbish  Merrill  took  his  hoe  and  went 
on  the  hill  to  finish  working  around  the 
last  of  the  peach  trees,  while  Philip 
began  the  plans  for  drying  out  our  con¬ 


crete  cellar.  When  we  moved  part  of 
the  old  house  away  there  was  uncovered 
a  cellar.  It  had  always  been  damp,  and 
I  was  tempted  to  fill  it  in  with  boulders 
from  our  old  stone  walls.  Finally  we 
had  it  cleaned  out,  the  sides  plastered 
with  concrete  and  a  strong  concrete 
roof  put  over  it.  It  gives  room  for 
about  150  barrels  of  apples,  but  is  too 
damp  for  use.  In  studying  the  reason 
for  this  we  concluded  that  the  water 
works  in  around  the  sides  near  the  top 
for  lack  of  good  drainage.  The  soil  is 
tough  and  hard,  and  level  on  one  side. 
So  we  are  digging  deep  ditches  around 
this  cellar  with  a  reasonable  fall  away 
from  the  house.  These  will  contain  tile 
and  stones  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
promptly  away  from  the  cellar.  The 
drip  from  the  house  will  be  carried  as 
far  from  the  walls  of  this  cellar  as 
possible.  There  is  nothing  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  in  a  damp  concrete  cellar.  It 
is  like  a  man  trained  at  some  expense 
to  be  a  protector  who  fails  to  be  of  any 
service  in  time  of  need. 

I  cannot  say  that  we  accomplished 
great  things  during  the  forenoon,  but 
we  were  ready  for  what  followed. 
Shortly  before  noon  our  old  friend, 
Bob,  came  trotting  up  the  road  with  the 
three  friends  who  were  to  help  dispose 
of  that  turkey.  There  is  more  or  less 
New  England  blood  that  we  are  sure 
of  in  at  least  15  of  those  who  filled 
Hope  Farm  that  day,  and  from  that 
statement  you  can  imagine  the  welcome 
these  visitors  received.  Old  Bob  arched 
his  neck  and  pawed  as  if  he  thought  it 
was  all  for  him.  Later  in  the  barn, 
over  his  oats  and  cornstalks  no  doubt 
Bob  regaled  Tom  and  Broker  with 
stories  of  his  great  importance  and 
popularity.  Is  not  that  a  Thanksgiving 
privilege? 

I  had  a  roaring  open  fire  waiting,  and 
by  the  time  our  folks  were  well  warmed 
up  dinner  was  ready.  It  was  a  job  to 
seat  them  all,  but  they  .finally  found 
places.  Uncle  George  asked  the  bless¬ 
ing  and  then  the  Hope  Farm  man  at¬ 
tacked  the  last  defences  of  the  turk. 
I  wish  the  present  war  could  be  ended 
as  peacefully — though  it  was  a  mighty 
struggle  to  find  a  piece  of  white  meat 
for  everyone.  As  for  dressing,  the  last 
of  them  had  to  put  up  with  a  Summer 
costume,  for  I  scraped  that  bird  bare. 
When  the  dressing  runs  short  you  can 
serve  a  little  more  yellow  turnips  and 
say  that  bread  and  gravy  makes  a  fine 
substitute.  They  were  all  busy.  Uncle 
John,  with  his  finger  on  fourscore, 
had  a  fine  piece  of  breast,  while  the 
youngest  redhead  at  four  years  gnawed 
a  wing.  It  was  a  good  dinner,  and  that 
17-pound  bird  faded  away  like  a  dream. 

After  dinner  there  were  long  talks 
before  the  fire,  and  Uncle  George  and 
I  walked  over  the  hill  through  the 
orchards.  The  storm  had  ended,  and 
there  was  a  hard  pinch  of  frost  in  the 
air.  It  looked  as  if  the  ground  would 
freeze  at  last,  so  that  we  can  mulch 
our  strawberries.  Uncle  George  is 
interested  in  planting  evergreens.  Since 
I  wrote  of  my  own  failure  to  have 
vision  and  a  good  look  at  the  future 
there  have  been  many  questions  about 
the  Christmas  tree  business.  It  would 
not  pay  to  send  small  lots  of  trees.  I 
understand  that  40,000  trees  have  been 
sent  from  the  Adirondacks  alone.  As 
for  prices,  they  will  run  all  the  way 
from  one  dollar  to  $25,  depending  on 
size  and  beauty  and  the  customer.  I 
still  think  that  tree  planting  on  waste 
land  will  pay  well. 

The  day  does  not  tarry  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  as  Uncle  George  and  I  came 
down  my  hill  the  sun  was  approaching 
the  ridge  at  the  west  of  the  valley.  We 
stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  across 
the  cold  slopes  shining  in  their  thin 
white  garment  of  snow.  Of  course  we 
were  both  thinking  of  Thanksgiving — of 
many  a  day  far  back  along  the  track 
which  ends  on  a  New  England  farm 
years  ago.  Our  folks  had  to  go  early, 
so  through  the  starlight  Bob  trotted 
home  with  them,  and  they  did  not  go 
alone,  for  a  great  company  of  good 
wishes  rode  with  them. 

The  two  little  redheads  were  early 
to  bed  and  sailed  away  to  dreamland 
in  a  flying  machine  made  of  turkey 
wings  and  wishbones.  The  rest  of  us 
gathered  before  my  fire  and  cracked 
nuts  and  popped  corn  over  the  coals. 
I  had  a  plate  of  baked  apples  outside 
which  suited  me  well.  The  sick  girl 
upstairs  had  plenty  of  companions,  for 
all  took  turns  in  going  up  to  see  her.  It 
was  a  happy  and  thoughtful  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Next  year  will  be  a  test  for  the 
Hope  Farmers,  for  three  of  the  children 
are  now  young  people,  and  will  go  out 
to  try  their  powers  at  college  or  labor. 
Well,  we  have  tried  to  prepare  them, 
and  they  will  always  remember  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Hope  Farm  at  least. 

H.  w.  c. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Here’s  the  doubt  dispeller! 
The  Ford  is  backed  by  a 
financial  responsibility  abso 
lutely  unmatched  in  the 
automobile  manufacturing 
world — a  responsibility  that 
the  car  itself  has  built  and 
must  maintain.  And  it  is 
your  best  guarantee. 

Every  third  car  is  a  Ford.  Nearly  180,000 
have  been  sold  and  delivered.  New  prices 
—runabout  $525 — touring  car  $600 — de¬ 
livery  car  $625 — town  car  $800 — with  all 
equipment,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  Get  catalogue 
333A  and  particulars  direct  from  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


When  you  lap  your 
harrow  half”  you  do 
your  work  twice  as  well 

If  you  do  this  you  are  the  sort  of  man 

who  can  understand  why  it  pays  us  to 
take  double  pains  in  making  “Ball-Band 
Rubber  Footwear. 
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BALL  §  BAND 


Just  as  you  know  how  to  put  a  little  bit  of  good 
sense  here  and  there — like  a  wide  door  in  your  horse 
barn  to  prevent  bruising  hips — we  know  how  to  make 
“Ball-Band”  Boots  and  Arctics  so  that  you  will  be 
glad  you  bought  them. 

Look  for  this  Red  Ball  in  buying.  It  is  on  every  article  we 
make  and  is  the  sign  of  footwear  you  can  trust. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  and  we’ll  send  you 
the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who  sells  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

**  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  ” 
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Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  FULL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,- Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for*  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines.  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 


Non 

f shipp 
f  you  n 


Quaker  City  £,111 


shipped  direct  to  you.  Saves 
you  money,  time  and  trouble. 

We  pay  the  freight.  Try  the 
size  and  style  you  want  at  our  risk  . 
on  lO  Days  Froe  Trial.  Send 
h  back  if  notsatisfactory.  High-  I 
est  quality  standard  for  46 
years— now  better  made  than  ever. 

Grinds  coarsest  and  finest  table 
meal— all  grains,  separate  or  mixed, ^ 
and  ear  corn  with  or  without  huslcgL-^, 

— 23  styles — hand  powerto20  H. 

Accept  our  offer — no  risk  to  you-  '--3 - 

Illustrated  catalog  Free.  Also  Farm  America’s  Standard 

Supply  Catalog  of  labor  saving  For  42  Years 
farm  machinery  at  factory  prices. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPANY 
DepfiE.  3740  W.  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D«pt,T.‘  3709  So*  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 

Best  and  |  strongest  mill  ever  built.  Capacity  30  to 
,  60  bushels  of  cob  corn  per 
hour.  The  only  mill  on 
market  with  Ring  Oiling 
Bearings. Adapted  for  use  in 
any  locality.  Will  grind  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn, 
i  oats ,  barley,  rye,  and 
)  all  small  grains.  Will 
also  grind  ear  corn  in 
.  the  shuck.  .Produces  a 
better  grade  o  f  work 
and  more  of  it  than  any 
other  mill  of  similar 
[type  on  the  market. 

EASY  RUNNING— FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Built  for  heavy  service.  This  No.  103  mill  has  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction  everywhere.  Write  for  our 
new  catalog  which  describes  over  20  styles  and 
sizes  of  Power  and  Sweep  Mills. 

The  Bauer  Bros.  Co., .Box  415  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Get  This! 

The  Mighty 
Monurch  Steel 
Stump  Puller 
outwears  and  out- 

Clears  1  to  5  ^  P.?lls  a11  other?- 

Acres  Dailv  17  saRTS  e*Per>- 

Acres  uauy  ence  hM  proved 

it!  The  only  stump  puller  in  the  world  equipped  with  Genuine 

‘•Red  Strand”  Jsteel  Wire  Rope.  Send  for  big  catalog. 

It’s  worth  money  to  you  if  have  only  a  *-"v  stumps.  Act  I  (25) 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept.  RHP  LONE  TWEE,  IA. 


Bigger  Stock  Profits 


Mix  cut  roots  with  dry  feed,  double  Its  value.  Roots  have  J 
their  place  in  the  feeding:  economy  of  every  barn  and  J 
stable.  Keep  your  stock  Healthy — they  pay  bigger  J| 
profits  on  less  feed.  The 

Banner  Root 


Cutter 


is  only  machine 
making  the  “Non- 
.  ■  -  Choke  Curve 

Cut"  feed  from  roots,  etc.  Self-feeding  ; 
fast  and  easy  ;  7  sizes  for  hand  or  power.  Low 
prices.  Book  Free.  Address 
O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.1 
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Fastest,  lightest-running 
mill  made.  ;No  burrs.  One 
set  rollers  grinds  6,000  bu.  < 
cob  — wet  or  dry.  Force  feed— 
can’t  clog. 

S&SSS  BiillBog* 

-Try  14  Ten  Days  EVee 

If  it  doesn’t  “make  good”  on  your  ' 
farm  —  grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper 
than  any  mill  you  ever  Baw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don’t  pay 
one  cent  down.  Write  for  details, 
stating  H.  P.  of  engine. 

Leu  Mfg.  Co.,  204  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 
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Ruralisms 

Harvesting  Walnuts. 

C.  H.  C.,  West  Medical/,  Mass. — I  have 
quite  a  good-sized  walnut  crop  this  year 
secured  from  a  young  tree  on  my  place,  and 
I  am  writing  to  ask  you  just  how  to  treat 
same  before  eating  and  also  how  long  the 
crop  should  remain  with  the  green  covering 
on  and  how  long  before  nuts  are  good  to 
eat. 

Ans. — By  “walnut”  is  usually  meant 
in  New  England  what  is  called  hickory 
nut  over  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  this  case  it  may  be  some 
species  of  the  true  walnut  or  Juglans. 
In  either  case  the  hulls  should  be  taken 
off  as  soon  as  the  nuts  are  gathered. 
This  may  be  done  quickly  by  running 
them  through  a  corn  sheller,  although 
it  is  often  done  by  beating  with  a  mallet 
or  some  such  thing.  The  hulled  nuts 
should  then  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  under 
cover,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  stored 
or  eaten.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Foreign  Grapes  in  the  East. 

C.  TP.  E.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. — Can  a 
meaty,  close-skinned  grape  similar  to  To¬ 
kay  or  Malaga  be  grown  in  this  climate? 

Ans. — It  is  in  no  way  certain  that  the 
species  of  grape  described  in  the  above 
query — that  is,  the  Vinifera,  or  one  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  California — can  be 
grown  in  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  out  of  doors. 
One  of  our  experiments  at  the  Vineyard 
Laboratory  is  the  testing  out  of  some 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  this  species. 
Thus  far  we  have  fruited  only  one  (this 
a  black  variety  of  wine  grape),  and 
while  it  appears  promising,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  further  testing  out  before  it  can 
be  recommended  for  commercial  plant¬ 
ing.  The  possibility  of  controlling  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  this  type  of  grape  now 
being  assured,  two  other  important  fac¬ 
tors  require  consideration,  namely,  the 
ability  of  the  parts  above  ground  to 
stand  the  cold  of  Winter,  and  the  length 
and  temperature  of  the  growing  season. 
It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  solution 
will  come  with  a  hybrid  of  the  Vinifera 
and  one  of  our  native  species  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  with  the  pure  Vinifera.  It  is 
along  these  lines  that  the  grape  breeders 
of  the  East  are  working. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Lettuce  Rot. 

F.  R.,  Claremont,  N.  II. — I  am  told  that 
lettuce  rot  is  due  to  fungus  in  the  soil. 
How  should  the  soil*  be  treated  to  get  rid 
of  the  fungus  to  make  i-eady  for  another 
crop?  The  lettuce  is  in  a  lettuce  house. 

Ans. — It  is  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  soil  when  fungus  attacks  lettuce  un¬ 
der  glass;  over  watering  and  improper 
ventilation  are  more  frequently  the 
cause  than  anything  else.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  water  in  the  growth  of  plants 
under  glass  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
it  hardly  necessary  to  say  its  proper 
use  is  the  keynote  to  success.  Water 
and  air  when  these  are  properly  applied, 
giving  the  plants  as  natural  conditions 
as  possible,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  success.  The  amount  of  air 
contained  in  the  soil  has  a  very  import¬ 
ant  bearing  on  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  plants ;  water  plays  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  matter,  for  it  follows  the 
more  water  in  the  soil  the  less  space 
will  there  be  for  air.  By  the  improper 
use  of  water  the  air  will  be  excluded 
from  the  soil  and  various  complications 
brought  about,  all  of  which  directly  af¬ 
fect  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plant. 
The  improper  use  of  water  often  affects 
plants  in  this  way.  The  soil  may  be 
made  too  wet,  and  the  house  may  also 
be  over-supplied  with  moisture;  these 
conditions  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  result  is  certain  changes  are 
brought  about  in  the  tissues  which  make 
them  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  par¬ 
asites,  especially  fungi,  and  also  render 
them  liable  to  other  injuries,  such  as 
sunburning,  scald,  etc.  Therefore,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering  and  ventilation.  I  have 
found  it  a  great  help  to  lime  the  soil 
liberally,  but  unless  the  watering  and 
airing  are  carefully  attended  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  liming  will  not  be  notice¬ 
able.  Lettuce  should  not  be  grown 
over  two  seasons  on  the  same  soil.  K. 

Forcing  Winter  Rhubarb. 

E.  W.  H.,  Portland,  0.— We  have  put 
about  a  wagon  load  of  Mammoth  rhubarb 
roots  in  the  cellar.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
you  would  consider  the  best  method  of 
forcing  this  for  early  rhubarb,  and  when 
should  one  start  forcing  it? 

Ans. — It  is  conceded  that  rhubarb 
roots  do  best  when  placed  in  position 
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for  forcing  by  having  been  frozen  before 
so  placing  them.  We  lift  the  roots  or 
crowns  before  the  ground  is  frozen  in 
the  Fall,  set  the  crowns  on  top  of  the 
ground,  taking  care  to  keep  a  good  lump 
of  earth  around  them,  leave  them  until 
frozen  solid,  then  loosen  them  from  the 
ground  with  an  axe  or  pick  and  place 
them  in  position  for  forcing.  If  in  the 
cellar,  set  them  close  together  and  fill 
in  all  the  spaces  between  them  with  soil; 
give  them  a  good  sprinkling,  not  so 
much  that  the  water  will  run  off  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar,  but  so  the  crowns 
are  well  moistened.  Repeat  this  several 
times  during  growth.  Rhubarb  can  be 
produced  under  many  different  condi¬ 
tions,  and  successfully;  when  grown  in 
cellars  the  style  and  quality  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown.  In  dark  cellars,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  running  up  to  60  or  75,  the 
stalks  will  be  slender  and  not  so  bright 
color  as  when  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  45  to  60.  We  have  grown  them  very 
successfully  under  the  greenhouse 
benches ;  will  do  so  this  Winter.  Grown 
in  this  way,  where  there  is  more  light, 
the  stalks  are  larger  and  not  so  tender 
and  brittle  as  when  grown  in  dark 
places.  This  is  one  of  the  crops  of  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  value  for  Winter 
production,  and  with  a  little  care  and 
fairly  good  conditions  is  easily  grown. 
Two  and  three-year-old  roots  are  best 
for  forcing;  after  using  the  roots  for 
growing  a  crop  they  can  be  divided  and 
set  out  in  the  open  to  grow  crowns  for 
future  use,  but  if  you  have  crowns  that 
have  never  been  forced  that  you  can 
divide  and  set  out,  and  thus  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  coming  on  at  all  times,  it  is 
best.  J.  S.  BRIGHAM. 

Ohio. 

Apples  for  Washington. 

With  due  respect  to  undoubtedly  emi¬ 
nent  authority,  I  do  not  consider  the  advice 
given  to  W.  E.  C.  of  Elma,  Wash.,  page 
1023,  is  good.  Elma  is  in  Chehalis  County,’ 
west  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
country  and  the  climatic  conditions  east  of 
the  mountains  and  those  west  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Washington  as  there  would  be 
found  between  South  Dakota  and  Southern 
Delaware.  The  advice  to  plant  in  Chehalis 
County  “such  varieties  of  apples  as  are 
grown  all  over  the  State”  of  Washington 


would  lead  to  misfortune.  Varieties  which 
do  well  in  Eastern  Washington  do  not  do 
well  at  all  in  Western  Washington,  and 

the  reverse  is  equally  true.  Generally 

speaking,  the  apples  of  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  properly  grown  and  cared  for, 
are  superior  in  lusciousness  and  texture 

and  probably  in  keeping  qualities,  while 
for  high  color,  uniformity  and  marketable 
appearance  the  Eastern  Washington  apples 
are  not  excelled  anywhere.  Some  years 
ago  I  became  convinced  that  Grimes  Golden 
was  the  best  apple  for  Western  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  was  about  one  part  observation 
and  four  parts  theory  I  have  several 

hundred  trees  of  that  variety  and  have  not 
changed  my  mind.  Our  largest  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  association  only  last  Winter  adopted 
the  Grimes  as  the  apple  for  Western  Wash¬ 
ington.  Next  to  Grimes  I  would  put  King 
and  Gravenstein.  These  do  exceedingly 
well  here — better  than  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  range.  For  a  Summer  apple — and  I 
find  the  Summer  apple  profitable — there  is 
no  other  variety  to  equal  the  Yellow 
Transparent  for  this  section. 

I  have  not  seen  the  “British  Columbia” 
apple  which  W.  E.  C.  inquires  about,  but  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  what  is 
also  known  as  the  “Olympic,”  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  ‘‘improved  Baldwin.”  I 
have  upward  of  a  hundred  of  them.  They 
are  slow  to  come  into  bearing,  do  not  color 
extra  well  and  are  not  particularly  heavy 
bearers,  except  in  occasional  years.  They 
keep  well.  I  have  thought  of  top-working 
mine  into  some  other  variety. 

ROBERT  S.  DOUBLEDAY. 


Tobacco  Paper  Fumigation. — One  of  the 
newer  materials  for  greenhouse  fumigation 
is  paper  treated  with  concentrated  tobacco 
extract.  This  is  hung  from  wires  in  the 
greenhouse  and  ignited,  burning  slowly 
without  blazing.  It  produces  highly  nico- 
tinized  fumes,  very  destructive  to  insect 
life,  with  very  little  risk  to  tender  growth. 
Persons  sensitive  to  tobacco  are  quickly 
affected  by  these  fumes,  hence  must  be 
careful  not  to  remain  long  in  their  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Strong  black  coffee  is  the  florist's 
usual  remedy  for  unpleasant  symptoms 
caused  by  exposure  during  fumigation. 


The  United  States  Consul  at  Moscow 
sends  a  report  concerning  the  harvesting  of 
sunflowers  in  Russia.  Thrashing  machines 
for  this  purpose  are  not  used  in  Russia 
and  everything  is  done  by  hand.  The  heads 
of  the  sunflowers  are  removed  as  late  as 
the  month  of  September.  They  are  severed 
with  an  implement  resembling  a  corn  cut¬ 
ter.  The  heads  are  then  placed  in  wagons 
and  hauled  to  the  barns,  where  they  are 
deposited  for  ripening.  In  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe,  they  are 
shaken  off  the  heads  and  winnowed  like  in 
former  years  the  farmers  gathered  their 
wheat.  The  separation  may  be  performed 
also  by  striking  the  heads  against  a  board 
and  the  seeds  drop  into  receptacles  or  large 
sheets. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

^  L  a  good  pump.  As 

I  'TtJTJ  lr"|  practical  fruit  growers 

Is/  »  ]  we  were  using  com- 

f  fl  XiA  B  mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orch  ards— foun  d  th  eir  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  5  MORLEY  MFG.  GO.,  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  Also 
Lime  sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

“  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  .NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin  s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  S' o i l  Enrichment 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  owi 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me 
clianieal  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 

Kat„g.i,P,g;buM,Lilirijr. to-  »<■ 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 


You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and  not  find  another 

single  thing-  that  will  bring*  so  much  pleasure  to  every  member 
of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  place  a  Victor- 
v  ictrola  in  your  home  on  easy  terms  so  that  you  can  enjoy  it  while  you  are 
paying  for  it.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— the 
combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  6  cents  per  100.  Victor  Fibre  Needles.  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
•when  writing  the  advertiser.  


A  number  of  friends  ask  about  the  new  parcels  post 
bill  and  how  it  will  operate.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  will  issue  a  zone  map  of  the  country.  This 
will  be  marked  out  in  zones  or  squares  showing  what 
the  postage  will  be  from  one  point  to  another.  This 
map  will  be  sold  by  the  Department.  Later  there  will 
"be  a  statement  telling  how  to  pack  certain  articles  for 
shipment.  Be  sure  to  remember  that  special  stamps 
must  be  used  on  the  packages.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  enable  the  Department  to  know  just  how  much 
postal  revenue  is  due  to  this  new  plan.  There  is  some 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  zone  system  of  parcels 
post.  Our  advice  is  to  try  to  make  it  a  success  and 
thus  prove  the  need  of  such  a  system.  Then  as  faults 
develop  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  what  we 
need.  The  work  for  a  complete  system  of  postal 
express  will  be  pushed  harder  than  ever. 

* 

Owing  to  the  continued  shortage  in  milk  receipts 
the  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange,  on  December  1,  advanced 
the  quotation  one-fourth  cent  per  quart.  Prices  are 
now  named  on  two  of  the  grades  established  by  the 
City  Board  of  Health.  Grade  B,  which  is  pasteurized 
or  selected  raw  milk,  is  $2.11  per  40-quart  can;  and 
Grade  C,  which  can  be  sold  only  for  cooking  or 
manufacturing,  is  $2.01.  This  brings  the  per  quart 
price  in  the  26-cent  freight  zone  up  to  4}4  and  4^4 
cents,  the  highest  for  many  years.  Restaurants  using 
two  or  three  cans  per  day  now  pay  the  jobbers  5^4 
to  6} 4  cents,  delivered  at  their  stores.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  fewer  cows  than  formerly  are  now  available  for 
supplying  market  milk.  The  decrease  has  come,  to 
quite  an  extent,  from  the  selling  of  small  dairies. 
As  is  reported  from  Massachusetts,  many  six  to  10- 
cow  dairies  have  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the 
strict  inspection  laws. 

* 

Word  comes  that  Governor  Wilson  is  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  of  selecting  Congressman  Culbertson  of  Texas 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  Mr.  Wilson’s 
privilege  to  do  this,  but  lie  ought  to  know  something 
of  what  will  follow.  Mr.  Culbertson  is  reported  as 
being  a  strong  oleo  man.  By  this  we  mean  that  he 
opposes  the  legislation  for  which  the  dairymen  have 
fought  for  so  many  years.  His  sympathies  are  with 
the  oleo  manufacturers  and  beef  cattle  men.  For 
some  reason  the  Congressmen  from  the  South  have 
always  leaned  upon  the  side  of  oleo  whenever  the 
question  has  come  before  Congress.  We  do  not 
know  how  Mr.  Wilson  stands  on  this  subject,  but 
we  can  easily  tell  him  what  will  happen  if  he  puts 
an  oleo  man  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  By  doing  so  he  will  promptly  alienate  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  strongest  factor  among  the  Northern 
farmers.  As  a  political  move  it  would  be  as  great 
a  blunder  as  when  President  Taft  insisted  upon 
Canadian  reciprocity  and  then  practically  told  the 
farmers  they  did  not  know  their  own  mind. 

* 

We  were  recently  helpful  in  helping  one  of  our 
readers  obtain  an  article  which  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  get  unaided.  Now  he  writes: 

‘When  I  asked  my  eoolc  to  say  to  the  man  who  gave 
me  this  article  that  I  had  secured  it  through  your  efforts, 
she  added :  ‘‘Tom,  if  you  were  lost,  I  believe  Mrs.  W. 
could  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  find  you.”  So  I  told 
her  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  It,  as  you  had  already  found 
a  lost  person  for  her  friends.  w. 

The  title  of  “finder”  would  suit  us  well,  for  there 
is  no  one  more  useful  than  he  who  can  find  the  path 
to  any  worthy  desire  for  his  friends.  That  is  what 
we  try  to  do  at  least.  Hunting  for  lost  people  is  not 
so  much  in  our  line,  although  it  is  hard  to  hide  from 
the  thousands  of  sharp  eyes  which  look  into  every 
corner  of  the  paper.  When  it  comes  to  finding  in¬ 
formation  or  finding  the  road  to  facts  we  shall  be 
proud  to  take  as  a  model'  a  combination  of  blood¬ 
hound  and  bull-dog. 


All  over  the  country  farmers  are  trying  to  solve 
the  hard  problem  of  direct  dealing  with  consumers. 
All  sorts  of  plans  are  being  tried,  but  chiefly  that  of 
individual  dealing.  Some  of  these  turn  out  much 
like  this : 

Hope  Farm  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  dealing  direct 
with  the  consumer.  Let  me  give  you  my  experience 
during  this  season  in  doing  the  same  through  the  medium 
of  Adams  Express  Co.  I  sent  a  basket  of  fruit  and  vege» 
tables  to  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  and  nothing  remained  in  basket 
when  it  arrived  but  what  could  not  be  eaten  without 
cooking.  w-  H<  H- 

New  Jersey. 

This  man  is  in  correspondence  with  the  express 
company.  They  are  still  “looking  it  up.’  We  have 
had  much  the  same  experience  with  express  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruit,  except  in  packages  which  can  be 
nailed  or  locked  up.  Much  also  depends  on  the  pack¬ 
ing,  for  the  fruit  must  not  shake  or  rattle  in  the 
package,  or  the  expressmen  will  play  Sail  with  it.  We 
think  the  most  practical  outcome  for  this  direct  selling 
is  for  a  few  farmers  to  combine  and  make  fair-sized 
shipments  to  a  store  in  which  they  can  have  an 
interest 

* 

In  his  last  message  to  Congress  President  Taft 
speaks  a  good  and  strong  word  for  agricultural  credits. 
He  calls  the  plan  for  providing  fair  working  capital 
for  farmers  “a  concern  of  vital  importance  to  this 
nation.”  So  it  is. 

No  evidence  of  prosperity  among  well-established  farm¬ 
ers  should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  lack  of  capital  is 
preventing  a  development  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
resources  and  an  adequate  increase  of  the  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation. 

That  is  sound  and  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  “two 
blades  of  grass”  gentlemen  who  are  so  anxious  to 
help  the  railroads  and  the  consumers.  In  view  of 
the  somewhat  strained  relations  between  President 
Taft  and  many  Northern  farmers,  the  following 
quotation  shows  sound  sense  and  a  most  admirable 
spirit : 

Our  farmers  have  been  our  mainstay  in  times  of  crisis, 
and  in  future  it  must  still  largely  he  upon  their  stability 
and  common  sense  that  this  democracy  must  rely  to  con¬ 
serve  its  principles  of  self-government. 

We  commend  that  to  the  New  York  “Times,”  for 
of  all  the  daily  papers  we  have  seen  it  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  for  printing  blunderbuss  insults  and  fool  state¬ 
ments  about  farmers. 

* 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  New  York  when 
the  Legislature  seemed  ready  to  give  the  farmers  a 
fairer  chance  in  legislation  than  now.  We  think  the 
next  session  will  be  remarkable  in  this  respect.  For 
some  years  now  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
certain  legislation.  That  has  gained  such  power  that 
public  men  know  they  must  act.  The  peculiar  mix-up 
of  the  last  election  has  convinced  the  “leaders”  that 
party  lines  are  fading  out  and  that  the  people  will 
now  hold  their  representatives  personally  responsible 
for  their  acts.  They  all  want  to  please  the  farmers. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  wise  and  fair,  we  can  get  what 
we  want.  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  demand  too  much. 
A  few  things  which  are  of  vital  importance  will  be 
better  than  many  small  bills,  cr  a  demand  for  the 
impossible.  Here  are  a  few  things  worth  working  for : 

A  strong  commission  house  bill. 

State  market  regulation. 

An  agricultural  credit  law. 

“Blue  sky”  legislation. 

By  the  latter  we  mean  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  other  securities,  such  as  is  done 
in  Kansas.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  bogus  or  worthless  securities.  In  former  years 
the  cause  of  agriculture  has  had  rather  a  poor  show¬ 
ing  at  Albany.  The  real  work  of  legislation  is  done  in 
committees,  and  the  agricultural  committees  have  often 
been  regarded  as  the  tailings — their  appointment  a  sort 
of  perfunctory  duty.  That  ought  to  be  changed  this 
year,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  agricul¬ 
tural  committees  of  both  houses  filled  with  men  who 
understand  farming  and  know  what  farmers  want. 
There  are  more  farmers  than  last  year  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  this  committee  organization  work  ought 
to  be  planned  and  under  way  before  the  Legislature 
meets. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  so-called 
“Harriman  deal”  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  Up  to  1901  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems  were  competitors 
for  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The  late  E.  H. 
Harriman  conceived  the  scheme  of  combining  these 
two  systems  under  one  management  or  “merger,”  so 
that  instead  of  competing  they  should  constitute  a 
monopoly.  Thus  the  Union  Pacific  through  Harriman’s 
agents  obtained  46  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  This  stock  was  held  by  one  of  the 
U.  P.’s  proprietary  companies.  While  not  a  majority 
of  the  stock,  it  was  enough  to  enable  the  U.  P.  to 


control  the  other  road.  Evidently  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  combine  other  rail¬ 
road  systems  into  what  might  have  become  a  nation¬ 
wide  monopoly.  The  government  brought  suit  to  have 
this  combination  broken  up  because  it  was  in  restraint 
of  trade.  This  contention  was  defeated  in  the  lower 
Federal  Court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  over¬ 
ruled  the  lower  one.  It  holds  that  even  though  the 
U.  P.  did  not  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  it  had 
enough  to  control  operations.  The  court  also  holds 
that  the  ability  to  prevent  fair  competition  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  actually  preventing: 

Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  rates  for  the  time 
being  may  not  be  raised  and  much  money  be  spent  in 
improvements  after  the  combination  is  effected.  It  is  the 
scope  of  such  combinations  and  their  power  to  suppress  or 
stifle  competition  or  create  monopoly  which  determines 
the  applicability  of  the  act. 

This  is  definite  and  clear,  and  it  ought  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  public  carrier  or  a  public 
servant  has  the  right  to  combine  and  thus  prevent  fair 
competition.  The  court  distinctly  says  No ! 

* 

The  boxed  apple  proposition  has  found  itself  in 
England.  How  well  we  can  remember  when  exhibi¬ 
tors  at  fruit  shows  all  demanded  the  barrel  package. 
They  were  not  even  willing  to  try  boxes.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  growers  forced  the  box  package  into  mar- 
kat  and  the  East  is  following.  Now  the  English  take 
it  up — and  how?  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 

We  saw  the  other  day  at  a  fruit  show  in  the  West  of 
England  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  packed  fruit  in  a  com¬ 
petitive"  class — but  what  a  difference  compared  to  the 
Maidstone  display-!  In  the  first  case  each  box  was  of 
a  different  size  and  different  make,  and  so  heavy  were 
several  of  them  that  the  carriage  would  have  been  a 
considerable  item  had  they  been  sent  by  rail.  We  looked 
at  the  printed  letters  outside  the  bores,  expecting  to  find 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  growers  and  exhibitors, 
but,  no,  one  box  was  advertising  Watson’s  Matchless 
Cleanser,  another  a  certain  brand  of  starch,  and  a  third 
dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand,  so  we  learnt  from  this 
the  uses  to  which  the  boxes  had  been  put  before  they 
were  employed  for  packing  apples  for  exhibition.  Further 
comment  is  needless. 

Do  not  smile — we  saw  just  the  same  thing  here 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Fruit  was  put  into  any  old 
box  until  the  shippers  and  handlers  found  that  they 
threw  away  money  by  such  packing.  The  demand  for 
a  standard  national  apple  box  has  grown  from  the 
necessities  of  those  who  produce  high  grade  fruit. 
“Further  comment  is  needless.”  You  are  wrong,  for 
many  pounds  of  ink  and  miles  of  words  will  be 
wasted  before  your  people  wake  up  to  their  needs. 
Keep  at  it  cheerfully. 

* 

There  are  some  breezy  men  out  on  the  Western 
prairies  who  use  their  knowledge  of  English  not  to 
conceal  ideas,  but  to  make  them  clear.  One  of  them 
is  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  of  North 
Dakota,  who  says : 

The  average  person,  in  case  of  ill  health,  or  imagined 
illness,  likes  secrecy  in  the  treatment  and  secrecy  in  the 
character  of  the  medicine  that  is  employed.  One  who  is 
approaching  possible  nervous  breakdown,  if  advised  to 
take  cottage-cheese  and  phosphates,  would  refuse  to  be 
treated  with  so  simple  a  remedy  as  this,  for  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  would  not  be  there,  but,  under  the  fanciful 
term  of  ‘‘Sanatogen,”  a  simple  product  becomes  a  won¬ 
derful  remedy  to  be  exploited  for  the  profits. 

Dr.  Ladd  reports  an  analysis  of  Sanatogen  shows 
5  per  cent,  of  glycerol  phosphate  of  soda  with  casein 
of  milk.  The  magazines,  especially  those  who  like 
to  be  classed  as  religious,  are  advertising  this  phos- 
phated  pot  cheese  remedy  for  nervous  breakdown. 
Perhaps  it  cures  somewhat  on  the  homeopathic  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  nerve  of  the  advertisers  ought  to  cure 
most  forms  of  nervousness.  On  the  same  principle 
it  ought  to  make  operations  for  gallstones  unneces¬ 
sary.  This  must  be  one  of  “nature’s  remedies.”  Every 
Spring  we  have  dozens  of  questions  about  cows  which 
chew  old  boards  or  bones — especially  the  latter.  We 
never  knew  it  before,  but  they  must  be  trying  this 
new  remedy.  They  can  provide  their  own  pot  cheese 
and  gnaw  the  phosphate  off  the  bones !  Of  course 
there  are  people  who  claim  to  be  “helped”  by  such 
remedies.  We  have  seen  people  greatly  benefited  by  a 
day’s  work  on  a  bucksaw,  but  that  is  hardly  as  popu¬ 
lar  a  remedy  as  pot  cheese  and  phosphate  under  a 
fancy  name.  But,  seriously  this  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  medical  guff  loaded  on  the  nerves  of  the  public. 


BREVITIES. 

The  wire  protectors  around  our  trees  against  vermin. 
Use  the  why  protector  against  fakes.  Make  them  show 
why  before  they  handle  your  money. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  is  after  the  hired 
man  who  blows  his  Winter  away  in  town.  They  want 
this  man  to  take  the  short  course  at  the  college. 

Franked  matter  that,-  if  paid  for,  would  have  netted 
the  Postal  Department  $20,000,000,  was  carried  in  the 
mails  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  Between 
7,000.000  and  8.000,000  pounds  of  this  matter  consisted 
of  political  documents  used  in  the  late  campaign,  which 
was  transmitted  as  first-class  matter. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 

No.  7. 

.  Having  discussed  farm  mortgage 
credits  at  some  length,  we  now  come 
to  personal  credits  for  the  ordinary 
everyday  requirements  of  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  The  machinery  for  mortgage 
credits  is  found  in  the  Landschaften, 
or  associations  of  borrowers,  who 
pledged  their  united  holdings  singly  and 
severally  for  the  money  needed  in  order 
to  get  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and 
for  long  terms  of  years,  and  also  in  the 
mortgage  bank,  specially  chartered  and 
safeguarded  by  law  so  that  its  deben¬ 
tures  or  notes  would  sell  readily  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  to  supply  the  money 
for  the  farm  mortgage. 

In  personal  credits  there  is  of  course 
no  mortgage,  and  the  land  enters  as'a 
factor  in  it  only  as  one  of  the  assets  of 
the  borrower.  The  machinery  for  per¬ 
sonal  credits  in  Germany  are  the 
Raiffeisen  system  and  the  Schulze-De- 
litzsch  system,  and  the  principles  on 
which  these  systems  are  founded  have 
been  adopted  and  applied  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  other  European  countries. 
The  Raiffeisen  system  is-  to  personal 
credits  in  many  ways  what  the  Land¬ 
schaften  is  to  mortgage  credits,  while 
the  Schulze-Delitzsch  system  is  to  per¬ 
sonal  credits  what  the  mortgage  banks 
are  to  the  realty  credits.  The  Raiffeisen 
banks  were  formed  exclusively  for  rural 
credits ;  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  town  people,  but 
always  included  a  small  percentage  of 
small  farm  credits.  Both  systems  are 
founded  principally  on  personal  credit. 
The  loans  being  made  on  personal  credit 
or  on  personal  property,  are  usually 
short-time  loans.  The  rural  system 
originated  with  Frederick  William  Raif¬ 
feisen  a  century  back  on  behalf  of  small 
farmers  who  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
personal  credit  on  any  terms,  and  who 
secured  it  at  all  only  by  usury  rates  to 
the  money  lenders.  The  Raiffeisen  banks 
were  established  on  the  principle  of 
societies  of  borrowers,  pledging  un¬ 
limited  liability,  confining  the  operation 
of  each  bank  to  limited  areas  and  econo¬ 
mizing  expense  through  gratuitous  serv¬ 
ice  of  its  members  in  the  management 
of  its  business.  He  also  established  a 
rigorous  moral  and  educational  code 
for  the  membership.  By  unlimited  lia¬ 
bility  he  established  confidence  in  his 
modest  originations  by  which  he  secured 
saving  deposits  and  credits.  He  re¬ 
stricted  or  confined  membership  to 
neighbors  who  knew  one  another,  and 
in  that  way  avoided  making  bad  loans. 
Each  member,  being  personally  responsi¬ 
ble,  would  be  unwilling  to  make  loans 
where  there  was  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  debt  would  be  repaid.  Moreover, 
the  loans  were  made  only  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes,  and  the  members  could 
see  that  the  money  was  properly  used 
by  the  borrowers,  as  his  operations  were 
under  daily  observation  by  his  fellow 
members.  Gratuitous  management,  of 
course,  eliminated  expense  and  waste. 

Originally  the  Raiffeisen  banks  had 
no  capital  and  no  membership  fee,  but 
later  on  imperial  law  obliged  cooperative 
credit  societies  to  provide  a  foundation 
capital.  Raiffeisen  responded  by  making 
the  capital  shares  nominal.  Some  of 
his  followers  did  not  see  the  necessity 
of  Raiffeisen’s  rigid  rules  and  did  not 
wish  to  mix  his  spiritual  doctrines  with 
their  business  affairs.  Consequently, 
they  used  the  foundation  principles  of 
his  system,  but  modified  his  rules  to 
suit  themselves.  This  resulted  in  a 
chain  of  credit  societies  differing  in 
many  features  from  the  pure  Raiffeisen 
societies.  These  formed  a  federation 
of  their  own,  but  later  all  the  banks 
of  this  type  were  united  in  a  national 
federation.  The  individual  societies, 
however,  yet  differ  in  minor  details. 
They  are  all  obliged  now  to  have  an 
incorporated  capital,  but  in  some  cases 
the  capital  share  assumes  some  propor¬ 
tions  while  in  others  it  is  merely  nomi¬ 
nal,  being  as  low  as  $2.50  per  share  or 
even  less.  Some  of  them  have  no  en¬ 
trance  fee,  while  others  have  established 
an  entrance  fee,  which  goes  at  once 
into  a  reserve  fund. 

Being  a  neighborhood  organization, 
the  management  of  these  societies  is 
simple.  They  have  a  committee  of  man¬ 
agement,  a  supervising  council  and  a 
treasurer,  all  appointed  by  the  members 
in  general  meeting.  The  treasurer  alone 
draws  any  salary.  The  expense  of 
management  is  trifling,  in  some  cases 
1/25  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  business 
done,  and  in  no  case  exceeding  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

The  working  capital  of  the  banks 
comes  from  the  share  capital,  the  re¬ 
serve,  deposits  from  members  and  other 
amounts  paid  in  on  current  account  by 


borrowers,  and  money  borrowed  from 
their  own  central  bank,  from  independ¬ 
ent  banks  and  from  individuals.  In 
1909,  the  last  available  report,  these 
banks  in  Germany  had  a  working  capi¬ 
tal  of  about  $460,000,000  and  loans  out¬ 
standing  about  $377,000,000.  There  were 
15,158  banks  and  about  1,200,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Only  about  11  per  cent,  of 
the  money  needed  was  borrowed,  the 
bulk  of  it  coming  from  members  either 
in  payment  of  capital  shares,  reserves  or 
deposits.  However,  while  the  figures 
are  large  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  capital  per  bank  is  not 
large  and  the  average  loan  per  member 
would  seem  trifling  to  us.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  make  big  profits  on  these 
banks.  Few  of  them  pay  any  dividend 
on  the  stock,  and  those  that  do  pay 
only  the  current  rate  of  interest — four 
per  cent.  Yet  the  net  profits  for  the 
year  last  reported  was  $1,750,000.  This 
went  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the  banks. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


MEETING  OF  N.  Y.  STATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CO-OPERATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  December  5,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  New  York, 
was  well  attended,  and  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  shown. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  work  are  to  learn  where  improve¬ 
ments  and  economies  can  be  made  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of 
foods,  in  large  and  small  markets,  and 
to  develop  a  practical,  concrete  working 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Both  consumers  and  producers  have 
been  nearly  helpless  so  far  as  the  N.  Y. 
City  trade  was  concerned,  because  of 
the  extortionate  amounts  taken  by  the 
transportation  companies  and  middle¬ 
men,  and  the  lack  of  retail  markets  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
city. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were: 
Regulation  of  the  commission  business, 
proper  grading  and  packing  of  products 
to  meet  the  needs  of  family  trade,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  market  system 
convenient  to  consumers,  and  yet  much 
more  economical  in  its  workings  than 
the  present  cumbersome  plan  of  hand¬ 
ling  by  means  of  numerous  wholesalers, 
jobbers  and  various  hangers-on  in  the 
produce  business. 

Mr.  Driggs,  of  the  market  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  city  end  of  the  question 
spoke  of  the  plans  the  commission  has 
prepared.  They  include  a  large  termi¬ 
nal  at  Fourteenth  street  and  Hudson 
River,  where  all  the  produce  of  the  city 
would  come  in,  the  cost  to  be  about 
$10,000,000.  It  is  planned  to  use  elevated 
lines  to  carry  freight  cars  to  other 
terminals  along  the  Hudson  River. 

The  conference  opposed  this  plan  of  a 
single  market.  It  favors  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  receiving  terminals  along  the 
water  front  of  the  North  and  East 
River,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  retail 
markets  for  the  handling  of  foods,  in 
locations  accessible  to  the  population  in 
the  more  crowded  districts  of  the  city. 
The  city  should  furnish  the  sites  and 
buildings  for  such  terminals  and  retail 
markets,  to  be  operated  by  a  coopera¬ 
tive  company  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  paying  the  city  a  rental  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  investment  actually 
made.  The  committee’s  plan  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  cooperative  corporation 
of  100,000  shares  of  $5  each,  and  '  $1 
per  share  as  a  surplus,  no  individual  to 
hold  more  than  100  shares,  and  to  have 
only  one  vote  for  his  holdings.  The 
purpose  of  the  company  will  be  to 
handle  the  produce  of  local  cooperative 
associations,  and  of  other  individuals 
who  will  comply  with  the  grading  and 
shipping  conditions  established  by  the 
company  or  State.  Out  of  the  profits 
of  operation  no  more  than  six  per  cent, 
dividend  shall  be  declared  on  the  stock, 
the  balance  of  the  profits  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  cooperators  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  business  they  do  with  the 
concern.  A  resolution  covering  this 
plan  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  J.  Dillon,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  William  Church 
Osborn,  Ezra  S.  Tuttle,  George  W. 
Sisson  and  Hon.  Seth  Low  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  perfect  a  charter  for  the 
company  and  have  it  ready  for  filing  at 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  Albany,  January 
13-16  next. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president  of  the 
Housewives’  League,  spoke  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  of  getting  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  into  direct  contact  by  means  of 
properly  systematized  lists  of  names,  to 
which  inquirers  in  each  class  could  be 
referred,  the  producers’  organization 
to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  goods 


and  the  Housewives’  League  to  guaran¬ 
tee  payments. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  who  has  a  large  farm 
near  Bedford,  Westchester  County,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  work  done  by  the  local 
farmers’  cooperative  society.  “Last 
year  we  took  care  of  21  abandoned 
orchards.  We  sprayed,  pruned  and 
brought  the  old  orchards  back  into  bear¬ 
ing,  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  Westchester  County  apples  are 
being  sold  in  New  York  through  a  co¬ 
operative  system  of  distribution.  We 
have  built  an  evaporator  for  drying  the 
apples  not  sold,  and  are  going  to  put 
up  a  vinegar  factory.  YVe  expect  to 
bring  back  into  production  most  of  the 
orchards  of  Westchester  County  and  to 
plant  new  ones,  and  propose  to  organize 
our  own  system  of  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  New  York  City.  YVe  have 
a  capital  of  $135,000  now,  and  are  going 
to  use  it  for  benefitting  ourselves  and 
the  consumers,  instead  of  the  middle¬ 
men.” 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  Legislature  the  creation  of  a 
food  commission,  similar  to  the  present 
Public  Service  Commission,  to  establish 
markets  in  consuming  centers,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  promote  closer 
relations  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  The  meeting  strongly  endorsed 
the  regulation  of  commission  men  by 
law,  and  a  committee  of  three,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chairman,  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Senator  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  assist  him  in  drafting  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Legislature,  covering 
this  matter. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  liberal  appropriation  to 
further  the  work  of  cooperative  move¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  In 
support  of  this  resolution  the  chairman 
urged  the  fact  that  we  have  precedent 
world  wide  and  centuries  old  in  asking 
this  appropriation.  We  are  not  asking 
the  State  to  extend  further  educational 
or  financial  advantages  to  the  people, 
but  we  are  asking  the  State  to 
come  forward  in  the  interest  of  its 
producers  and  of  its  consumers,  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  organization  by  which  we  can 
save  the  whole  people  of  the  State  a 
lot  of  money.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  governments  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  practically  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  some  have  gone 
further  and  lend  very  substantial  aid 
to  the  organizations  after  they  are  ef¬ 
fected.  YVe  do  not  ask  that  and  do  not 
want  it,  because  we  think  a  cooperative 
organization  is  -better,  more  vital  and 
more  virile  if  it  finances  its  own  opera¬ 
tions,  but  we  think  this  initiative  step 
to  help  organize  the  producers  is  a 
proper  one  for  the  State.  We  think  the 
State  ought  to  help  and  believe  it  will. 

VERMONT  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  at  Middle- 
burg,  November  19-21.  The  fruit  exhibit 
was  of  high  quality.  Varieties  that  showed 
highest  development,  aud  apparently  the 
most  perfect  adaptation  to  the  district, 
were  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Fameuse 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  There  were 
some  fine  exhibits  of  Baldwins,  though  they 
are  not  considered  so  well  adapted.  Barrels 
and  boxes  were  about  evenly  divided  in 
numbers  of  entries,  a  high  degree  being 
shown  in  each  of  these  packs. 

Some  rather  unusual  topics  discussed 
were :  The  honey  bee  in  horticulture,  by 
Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings ;  the  care  of  bees 
for  orchard  purposes,  by  Mr.  Larrabee ; 
and  deer  and  orchards,  by  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  J.  W.  Titeomb.  The  deer  are  ap¬ 
parently  a  nuisance  in  Vermont  orchards, 
browsing  off  the  green  shoots,  and  they  are 
said  to  go  through  or  over  any  ordinary 
barbed  wire  fence. 

E.  H.  West  of  Dorset  spoke  on  a  spray 
for  the  apple  maggot.  Mr.  West  has  prac¬ 
tically  eradicated  a  severe  infestation  of 
this  insect  during  the  past  season.  The 
spray  used  is  a  solution  of  potassium  ar¬ 
senate,  syrup  and  water.  One  gallon  of 
the  arsenate  and  four  gallons  of  the  syrup 
(Karo  being  used  by  Mr.  West)  are  used 
in  45  gallons  of  water,  making  a  total  of 
50  gallons  of  spray.  This  is  applied  to 
the  apple  foliage  about  July  1  and  again 
September  1,  since  there  are  two  broods. 
This!  insect  has  been  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  spraying,  because  the  egg  is  laid 
inside  the  apple  and  the  larva  remains  in¬ 
side,  tunneling  the  flesh,  until  its  growth 
is  completed.  ■  The  vulnerable  point  is  with 
the  adult,  as  a  period  of  about  three  weeks 
elapses  after  the  adult  emerges  before  egg- 
laying  begins.  During  this  period  it  is 
readily  poisoned  by  a  sweetened  arsenical 
bait.  Mr.  West  found  29  adult  flies  that 
had  died  and  fallen  overnight  on  a  single 
piece  of  cloth,  six  by  10  feet,  spread  under 
a  tree  immediately  after  the  first  spraying. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  burning  the 
foliage  with  the  soluble  arsenical,  the  first 
spraying  was  done  only  on  the  lower 
branches.  Since  no  material  burning  re¬ 
sulted.  however,  the  later  application  was 
sprayed  all  over  the  trees. 

Dr.  Jarvis  of  the  Connecticut  Station 
spoke  on  orchard  management,  and  the 
writer  on  orchard  fertilization  and  the 
lime-sulphur  spray.  In  his' talk  Dr.  Jarvis 
recommended  the  development  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  distinctive  package  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  apples.  j.  P.  STEWART. 

Penn.  Expt.  Station. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  November  11-16. 

The  main  problems  that  face  the  Michi¬ 
gan  growers  were  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  :  Cooperative  distribution  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  standard  for  various  kinds  of 
apples.  The  blame  for  low  prices  was 
jointly  attached  to  the  general  farmer  who 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  fruit,  and 
the  buyer  blamed  for  seeking  the  inferior 
quality  of  goods,  that  he  might  make  a 
wider  margin  of  profit. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. ;  R.  G.  Phillips, 
secretary  of  the  International  Apple  Ship¬ 
pers'  Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Thomas 
S.  Smith,  Chicago ;  Luther  Hall,  Bangor ; 
Robert  A.  Sm.vthe,  Coloma ;  Profs.  H.  J. 
Eustace,  O.  K.  White,  C.  P.  Halligan,  A. 
J.  Patten  and  R.  H.  Pettit,  Lansing ;  Hon. 
II.  It.  Graham,  Gx-and  Rapids;  Mrs.  Paul 
Rose,  Elberta  ;  J.  E.  Merritt,  Manistee; 
Horace  Sessions,  Shelby ;  Paul  Rose,  El¬ 
berta,  and  W.  S.  Pullen,  Hillsdale.  Those 
who  led  discussions  were  F.  J.  Overton, 
Bangor ;  George  Friday,  Coloma ;  C.  B. 
Cook,  Owosso ;  Edward  Hutchins,  Fenn- 
ville ;  Supt.  F.  A.  Wilken,  South  Haven ; 
Oscar  Barman,  Grand  Rapids;  Charles  B. 
Welch,  Douglas ;  President  Farrand,  Eaton 
Rapids,  and  Charles  F.  Hale,  Grand  Rapids. 

Prof.  White  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  advised  in  pruning  trees  to  avoid 
crotches.  “The  first  two  years  are  import¬ 
ant  in  forming  the  tree,  whether  it  is  to  be 
headed  high  or  low,  open  or  compact, 
strong  or  weak.  The  conveniences  of  the 
low  headed  tree  are  in  pruning,  thinning 
fruit  and  gathering,  while  if  headed  a  little 
higher  it  enables  the  ground  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  more  carefully.  A  tree  with  a  low 
trunk  is  more  stable  than  a  high  one.  The 
lowest  limb  should  not  be  below  2*4  feet 
or  above  feet.  Many  growers  prefer 

one-year-old  trees  beeaxise  they  can  govern 
distribution  of  top  and  avoid  crotches.  In 
pruning  I  prefer  to  pay  attention  to  buds 
that  have  not  been  formed  in  branches. 
Four  or  five  limbs  should  be  left  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  18  inches,  and  these  limbs 
should  be  three  or  four  inches  apart.  The 
secrets  of  cultivation  are  to  break  up  the 
crust  of  the  soil,  kill  weeds  and  reduce 
soil  to  line  particles  ” 

Mrs.  Paul  Rose  of  Elberta  talked  of  fruit 
growing  from  the  woman's  standpoint.  She 
explained  how  both  she  and  her  husband 
had  their  individual  work  to  do  in  handling 
their  fruit  crops.  Her  duties  were  to  handle 
the  packers,  and  she  distinctly  informed 
the  employees  when  they  were  hired  as  to 
the  work  they  had  to  do.  They  were  well 
paid  and  were  so  treated  they  returned 
year  after  year. 

Thomas  S.  Smith  of  Chicago,  in  speaking 
of  varieties  from  the  commercial  stand¬ 
point,  declared  the  Spy  the  best  and  most 
popular  market  apple.  “Steele’s  Red  and 
Northern  Spy,”  he  said,  “will  not  turn 
brown  in  storage.  Greenings  keep  a  month 
longer  without  turning  brown,  if  from 
Michigan,  than  from  other  States.” 

J.  E.  Merritt  of  Manistee  described  the 
developing  of  800  acres  of  land  for  fruit 
growing.  He  said :  “Success  in  clearing 
land  on  a  large  scale  lies  in  doing  it  sys¬ 
tematically,  and  keeping  busy  continually. 
We  first  cut  brush  and  small  trees  down  to 
2%  feet,  we  burn  the  brush,  then  with 
teams  aud  chains  we  snag  as  many  of  the 
stumps  as  we  can,  then  we  use  the  tackle, 
after  which  wo  use  the  stump  puller  on  the 
most  obstinate  ones.  We  pile  our  stumps 
in  piles  40  feet  high  and  burn.” 

W.  S.  Pullen  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  renting  of  orchards.  He  said 
there  were  10  men  in  Hillsdale  County 
handling  orchards  by  the  tenant  system, 
and  that  if  the  owner  would  take  his  or¬ 
chard  and  apply  the  same  methods  as  the 
professional  orchard  tenant  does,  he  could 
make  a  greater  profit  than  the  one  renting 
the  trees.  Robert  Thompson  discussed  the 
benefits  of  cooperative  associations.  He  said 
it  enabled  the  fruit  grower  to  secure  his 
suplies  at  a  much  lower  figure.  They  bought 
their  supplies  and  paid  cash  for  them.  They 
effected  this  by  going  to  members  of  the 
association  and  ascertaining  the  amount 
they  would  invest  in  material  and  take 
their  notes  for  the  amount  they  would 
buy.  These  were  endorsed  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  banked.  In  turn  the  banks  would 
loan  on  these  notes  their  face  value.  Hi; 
said  no  manager  of  an  association  can  pro¬ 
duce  results  without  having  good  directors 
and  stockholders  at  his  back.  Rev.  A. 
Bentali  of  Northport  described  the  fruit 
growers’  association,  which  was  organlzeu 
at  first  among  the  members  of  his  church. 
A  charge  of  five  cents  a  barrel  was  made 
for  marketing,  and  the  net  returns  to  the 
grower  are  $1.85  a  barrel. 

In  discussing  spraying  Prof.  Pettit  ad¬ 
vised  applying  the  spray  warm.  Prof. 
White  declared  that  commercial  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  if  applied  at  the  right  time,  would 
control  apple  scab.  Copper  sulphate  is 
recommended  for  peach  leaf  curl.  Prof. 
Fettit  said  the  codling  moth  demands 
prompt  spraying,  and  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  or  two  insure  success  or  failure.  The 
spray  must  be  forced  between  the  stamen 
bars  to  accomplish  results.  However,  this 
spraying  period  can  be  lengthened  about  a 
week  or  10  days  if  a  pump  is  used  dis¬ 
tributing  a  spray  under  200  pounds  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Presl 
dent,  ,T.  P.  Munson,  Grand  Rapids ;  secre¬ 
tary,  Charles  E.  Bassett,  Fennville ;  treas¬ 
urer.  Robert  IT.  Sm.vthe,  Benton  Harbor; 
executive  committeemen,  three  years,  Paul 
Rose,  Elberta ;  one  year,  W.  F.  Hawxhurst, 
Saline,  and  F.  A.  Wilken,  South  Haven. 


Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton,  who  for  the  past  10 
years  has  been  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Storrs. 
has  resigned  and  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Clin¬ 
ton’s  work  with  the  department  will  be  to 
have  charge  of  the  farm  management  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  North  Atlantic  States. 


Bridgeport  market  worth  at  the  present 
time  4#.  cents  per  quart ;  Bordens,  the  last 
I  knew,  was  8%  cents.  Butter  is  32 
cents ;  eggs,  45  cents  per  dozen  at  the 
door ;  onions.  $1  per  bushel ;  Winter  tur¬ 
nips,  50  cents ;  potatoes,  70  cents.  Ap¬ 
ples — Spies,  $2.50;  King,  $2.50;  Baldwins, 
$2;  Greenings,  $2.  w.  w.  p. 

Botsford,  Conn. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 

Oh,  to  have  dwelt  in  Bethlehem, 

When  the  stars  of  the  Lord  shone  bright ; 
To  have  sheltered  the  holy  wanderers 

On  that  blessed  Christmas  night ! 

To  have  kissed  the  tender,  way-worn  feet 

Of  the  mother  undefiled, 

And  with  reverent  wonder  and  deep  delight 

To  have  tended  the  Holy  Child. 

Hush  !  Such  a  glory  was  not  for  thee ; 

But  that  care  may  still  be  thine, 

For  are  there  not  little  ones  still  to  aid, 

For  the  sake  of  the  Child  divine? 

Are  there  no  wandering  pilgrims  now, 

To  thy  heart  and  thy  home  to  take?  . 
And  are  there  no  mothers  whose  weary 
hearts 

You  can  comfort  for  Jesus’  sake? 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 

* 

Nellie  was  much  interested  in  Aunt 
Mary’s  chandelier,  says  the  Sacred 
Heart  Review,  and  when  she  went  home, 
she  exclaimed,  “O  mother,  I  do  wish 
we  had  a  place  for  our  lamps  to  roost 
on,  as  Aunt  Mary  has !” 

♦ 

Hominy  with  honey,  three  times  a 
day,  is  reported  as  the  regular  diet  of 
Joaquin  Miller,  the  aged  Poet  of  the 
Sierras.  He  has  been  very  ill,  but  is 
now  improved,  and  gives  credit  for 
regained  vigor  to  his  simple  diet. 

* 

Leopard  skin  is  noted  among  hand¬ 
some  furs  this  Winter,  both  in  small 
furs  and  coats.  It  is  conspicuous,  but 
very  beautiful  in  its  mingling  of  golden 
tones,  fawn  and  brown.  A  leopard  coat 
of  full  length,  with  shawl  collar  of  fox, 
is  offered  for  $200.  It  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  some  northern  furs 
that  we  are  now  turning  to  the  tropical 
carnivores,  which,  while  short-haired, 
have  a  satiny  beauty  of  gloss  and  are 
frequently  showy  and  attractive  in 
coloring. 

* 

The  Melbourne  Australasian  tells  the 
following  moving  incident;  At  a  sub¬ 
urban  school  a  lady  teacher  sent  a  small 
boy  with  a  very  large  jug  for  some 
water.  In  some  way — a  boy  can  manage 
these  things  without  any  effort — the 
large  jug  slipped  over  the  small  boy’s 
head,  but  neither  force  nor  ingenuity 
could  get  it  back  again.  The  alarmed 
teacher  sent  for  the  boy’s  mother,  and 
as  they  were  afraid  to  break  the  jug, 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  boy,  they  hur¬ 
ried  him  off  in  a  tram  to  the  Melbourne 
Hospital.  In  the  meantime  the  mother’s 
remarks  to  the  teacher  were  tinged  by 
acidity.  When  the  head  in  the  jug 
bumped  a  tram  window,  smashed  it,  and 
the  conductor  insisted  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  half  a  crown,  the  mother’s  tem¬ 
per  rose  many  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But 
all  this  was  nothing  as  compared  with 
her  observations  when,  the  Hospital 
doctors  having  removed  the  jug,  she 
discovered  that  the  captive  was  not  her 
boy. 

The  London  Lancet  states  an  Irish 
physician,  Dr.  Minchin  of  Dublin,  re¬ 
ports  that  garlic  is  extremely  helpful 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients. 
Garlic  and  outdoor  life  are  the  chief 
factors  in  treatment  suggested.  The 
active  principle  of  garlic  is  allyl  sul¬ 
phide,  said  to  be  a  powerful  germicide. 
It  is  recommended  that  patients  eat 
garlic  raw,  at  least  once  a  day.  We 
mention  this  fact  because  there  is  an 
army  of  quacks  always  ready  to  prey 
upon  sickness  and  suffering,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Dr.  Minchin’s  discovery 
will  be  exploited  by  some  who  seek  only 
to  profit  by  the  misery  of  others.  We 
know,  from  unhappy  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  that  there  are  phases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  before  which  science  and  de¬ 
votion  are  alike  powerless,  but  where 
the  disease  is  recognized  in  incipient 
stages,  and  treated  in  accordance  with 
modern  knowledge,  it  no  longer  gives 


a  speedy  sentence  of  death  to  everyone 
so  affected.  One  of  the  saddest  things 
about  the  old-fashioned  view  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  the  fatalistic  idea  that  it  was 
entirely  hereditary,  so  that  members  of 
the  same  family  would  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  predisposing  conditions, 
probably  in  the  same  infected  rooms, 
without  any  attempt  at  preventive  hy¬ 
giene,  and  regard  the  decay  of  health  as 
inevitable,  because  it  was  “in  the 
family.”  We  have  outgrown  that  atti¬ 
tude,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  learn. 

* 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  life  in 
the  Southwest  will  recall  the  hot  ta¬ 
males  peddled  on  the  street,  which  are 
very  savory,  served  in  their  corn-husk 
wrappings.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  try 
this  Mexican  dish  may  make  it  after 
the  following  recipe: 

Take  one-half  a  pound  each  of  pork 
and  beef,  cut  into  bits  and  steam  it 
until  tender;  chop  fine,  add  salt  and 
a  tablespoon  ful  of  Mexican  chili  powder 
and  one-half  a  pound  of  lard  and  heat 
it  together;  now  take  three  cups  of 
cornmeal;  add  salt,  and  mix  it  with 
cold  water  to  a  thin  paste;  then  have 
your  corn  husks  ready,  by  previously 
cooking  them  in  lukewarm  water;  cut 
off  the  round  and  pointed  ends  with  a 
pair  of  scissors ;  spread  the  cornmeal 
thinly  on  the  husk  and  on  top  of  this 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  meat  and 
then  roll  it  out  and  turn  the  ends  over; 
lay  them  closely  in  a  steamer  and  let 
them  steam  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour;  pour  on  enough  water  to  nearly 
cover  them ;  simmer  for  one-half  an 
hour  and  they  are  ready  to  serve. 


Renovating  Leather  Pillow. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  brighten  up  a 
leather  sofa  pillow?  It  has  been  laid  away 
for  seven  years  and  has  become  moldy  on 
the  under  side.  Also,  had  I  better  burn  it 
over,  it  is  very  dull?  mks.  e.  e.  f. 

We  are  not  told  how  this  leather  is 
finished,  whether  smooth  or  suede,  nor 
whether  colored  or  natural  leather.  A 
smooth  finished  leather  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  clean  and  glossy  by  rubbing  with 
a  cloth  slightly  moistened  with  benzine, 
and  this  would  be  likely  to  remove  the 
mold.  Expose  the  pillow  to  strong  sun¬ 
light  to  prevent  further  mold  growth. 
If  the  pillow  is  decorated  with  pyro- 
graphic  work  we  would  certainly  go 
over  the  design  again  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  faint. 


Rabbit  or  Hare  Recipes. 

Baked  Rabbit. — Having  rinsed  the 
rabbit  well  prepare  a  dressing  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Six  ounces  of  bread  crumbs, 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  herbs  pulverized,  three 
ounces  of  suet  chopped  and  seasoned 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  Mix  well  and  fill  cavity  in 
rabbit,  drawing  closely  together  and 
sewing  to  hold  in  place.  Place  the  rab¬ 
bit  in  roaster  with  small  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  bake  in  good  oven  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  basting 
with  butter  occasionally.  When  rabbit 
is  almost  done  moisten  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour  with  four  of  sweet  cream 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  rabbit  well 
with  this  and  return  to  oven.  Baste 
once  more  with  butter  and  make  a  gravy 
by  adding  browned  flour  to  water  and 
drippings  in  roaster. 

Rabbit  Potpie. — Rub  half  a  pound  of 
finely  chopped  suet  with  pints  of 
flour  and  a  teaspoonful  salt.  Add  water 
to  make  stiff  crust.  Roll  to  thickness 
of  one-half  inch  and  line  a  pudding 
mold  that  may  be  immersed  in  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  Cut  a  young  rabbit 
in  small  pieces  and  lay  in  mold  with 
thin  slices  of  bacon.  Season  and  add 
one-half  pint  cold  water.  Cover  with 
top  crust,  tie  all  securely  in  well-floured 
pudding  bag  and  plunge  into  boiling 
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water  to  cover  and  boil  for  three  hours, 
adding  boiling  water  as  needed. 

Rabbit  With  Dumplings. — Boil  the 
rabbit  with  slices  of  pickled  pork,  until 
well  done  and  add  seasoning  to  taste. 
Make  stiff  batter  with  a  pint  of  flour, 
four  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt  and  a  little  water.  Drop 
a  tablespoonful  at  a  time  in  the  boiling 
gravy  and  boil  half  an  hour. 

Fried  Rabbit. — Wash  and  joint  the 
rabbit,  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  dredge  well 
with  flour  and  fry  slowly  till  well  done 
in  butter  or  lard.  My  favorite  way  of 
frying  rabbit,  however,  is  to  boil  in 
plenty  of  water  until  very  tender  adding 
salt  to  water.  Drain  and  dredge  well 
with  flour  and  fry  quickly  in  a  generous 
amount  of  piping  hot  lard.  Season  well 
and  cover  while  frying. 

Ragout  of  Rabbit. — Put  two  good- 
sized  onions  sliced  and  dredged  well 
with  flour  and  a  rounded  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire 
and  stir  till  well  browned.  Add  a  half 
cup  of  water,  the  jointed  rabbit  and  a 
few  slices  of  bacon,  and  place  all  over 
the  fire  with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon 
juice,  and  simmer  till  meat  is  tender. 

MRS.  M.  D.  D. 


Lard  Cracklings  ;  Keeping  Pork. 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  asks  how 
to  utilize  the  cracklings  or  scraps  left 
after  rendering  lard.  The  crisp  little 
scraps  left  from  leaf  lard  are  sweet  and 
rich,  and  many  people  like  a  few,  lightly 
salted,  to  eat  with  bread,  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  use  in  cooking. 
Who  can  give  us  any  recipes  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  these  scraps? 

How  can  fresh  pork  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  in  Massachusetts,  where 
it  will  not  remain  frozen?  We  frankly 
do  not  know,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  others  solve  this  problem. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Thick,  heavy  underwear  will  keep 
you  warm,  all  right,  but  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  free  action  of  the  pores  of 
the  skin  and  colds  and  pneumonia 
are  sure  to  follow. 

Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  an 
elastic  knitted  fabric  with  a  soft  fleece 
lining.  The  elasticity  makes  the  gar¬ 
ment  fit  snugly  all  over— the  inside 
fleece  feels  soft  and  comforting  to  the 
skin,  is  porous  and  carries  off  all 
moisture  from  the  pores,  keepingthe 
skin  dry  so  it  cannot  be  affected  by 
draughts  or  sudden  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature.  Askyourdealerto  showyou. 


Wright  s  Spring  Needle  Underwear 
will  not  lose  its  shape — it  fits  per¬ 
fectly  and  stretch es 
comfortably  with 
every  movement  of 
the  body.  Know  it  by 
this  label— 

Wright’s  Health  Underwear  Co. 

75  Franklin  St..  New  York 


WRIGHT’S 

SPRING  rfjvl  NEEDLE 

tradeyXj/mark  ’ 
RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


Guaranteed  Stoves— Direct  from  Factory 
Wholesale  Prices — Freight  Paid 

Buy  a  Gold  Coin  Stove  direct  from  factory  and 
save  So  to  $20.  Wo  pay  freight  and  insure  safes 
delivery  of  stove— polished,  all  ready  to  set  up. 


After  One  Year’s  Trial 


we  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  for  Big  Cata¬ 
log  of  fcnr"|ph_  Ton 

Gold  Coin  2 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

and  details  of  our 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN 

for  our  customers.  Learn 
how  you  can  get  stoves, 
standard  for  51  years,  at 
a  bargain.  Write  today. 


GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Just  50c  per 
garment 
$1.00  per 
Union  Suit' 


.c-i 


. . 


V\ 

\  \ 

"‘'"ill,, I, Vi, ii-;,',’ . 


\ 

No  wonder 
men  buy  two 
or  three  suits  at  a  time 


ft. 

\ 


You  can’t  tell  the  difference  between  Hanes  underwear  at  50c  per  gar¬ 
ment  and  any  other  underwear  priced  at  $  1 .00  per  garment,  because  there  is 
no  difference.  Hanes  is  positively  worth  $  1 .00  per  garment  of  any  man’s 
money,  but  because  our  mills  are  located  in  cottonland,  because  we  buy  in 
immense  quantities  direct  from  the  growers  and  specialize  on  one  grade  of 
underwear  only,  “Hanes  ’  costs  you  50c  instead  of  $1,00  per  garment. 


This  label  in 
every  garment 


Buy  none 
without  it 


FLAST/C  KA//T 

Underwear 

The  “Hanes”  exclusive  features  which  make  for  comfort  and  warmth  Eire 
almost  worth  the  price  of  each  garment.  The  elastic  collarette  fits  the 
neck  snug  and  cannot  gape.  The  improved,  firmly-knit  cuffs  hug  the  wrists 
Eind  won’t  flare  out.  The  reinforcing  of  the  shoulders  across  the  wale  pre¬ 
vents  dropping  and  stretching.  Memorize  the  name  “Hanes.”  Memorize 
the  low  price — 50c  per  garment.  $1 .00  per  union  suit. 

If  you  can't  find  the  “Hanes”  dealer 
in  your  town,  be  sure  and  write  us 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7638,  four 
gored  petticoat,  22  to  32  waist.  With 
or  without  plaited  frill.  7630,  surplice 
blouse,  34  to  40  bust.  With  long  or 


three-quarter  sleeves.  7616,  semi-  prin¬ 
cess  gown,  34  to  46  bust.  7629,  girl’s 
naval  blouse  dress,  6  to  12  years.  7412, 
boy’s  Russian  suit,  2  to  6  years.  With 
round  or  standing  collar. 

The  second  group  includes  7617,  fancy 
blouse  with  vestee,  34  to  40  bust.  7633, 
cutaway  or  straight  coat  for  misses  and 


small  women,  16  and  18  years.  With 
cutaway  or  straight  fronts,  with  single 
or  double  collar.  7613,  girl’s  panier 
dress,  10  to  16  years.  7611,  girl’s  dress, 
2  to  6  years.  7603,  five  gored  skirt,  24 
to  34  waist.  Price  of  each  pattern,  10 
cents. 


Two  Cabbage  Recipes 

Cabbage  Salad. — One  solid  head  of 
cabbage,  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  chop¬ 
ped  fine.  Season  with  salt,  black  pep¬ 
per,  celery  seed,  whole  whitq  mustard 
and  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  according  to 
taste;  also  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  ground 
mustard.  Heat  the  required  amount  of 
vinegar  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
stir  into  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  pour  over  the  cabbage. 

Hot  Slaw. — Butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
Vi  cup  of  sweet  milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pepper,  small  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard,  one-half 
cup  vinegar.  Put  the  butter  into  the 
skillet  with  the  finely  chopped  cabbage, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  stir  constant¬ 
ly  until  the  cabbage  heats  well  through. 

MRS.  w.  b.  p. 


Neighborhood  Joys. 

In  a  farming  community  where  hired 
help  was  very  hard  to  get  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  little  time  for  social  joys  in 
Summer,  the  young  folks  planned  and 
carried  out  annually  four  large  neigh¬ 
borhood  affairs  that  were  voted  by  all 
better  than  a  number  of  small  ones. 
These  four  events  were  all-day  affairs 
on  account  of  the  little  children  and 
elderly  people,  and  they  were  held  in  a 
large  home  or  the  public  hall,  according 
as  the  people  desired. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  which  came  one 
week  before  the  great  day  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  and  consequently  did  not 
interfere  with  family  gatherings.  It  was 
a  Harvest  Home  festival  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  combined,  and  the  hall  in 
which  it  was  held  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a 
short  programme  of  music  and  speaking, 
but  the  great  event  of  the  day  was  the 
dinner,  to  which  all  sat  down  at  once. 
The  young  people  were  forced  to  get  up 
occasionally  to  replenish  platters  and 
dishes,  but  there  were  no  waiters  and  the 
meal  lasted  two  or  more  hours.  If  the 
children  grew  restless  they  were  excused, 
but  usually  everyone  sat  still  until  the 
close  of  the  dinner.  The  women  met 
and  arranged  for  the  food  some  weeks 
before — the  meats,  bread  and  vegetables 
— but  all  brought  fruits  and  extra  things 
to  give  the  tables  a  crowded  look  and 


Winter  Puddings.' 

Monday  Pudding. — Cut  bits  of  entire 
wheat  bread  into  dice.  Use  a  half  cup 
of  any  fruit  that  may  have  been  left 
over,  prunes,  raisins,  chopped  dates  or 
canned  fruit.  Grease  an  ordinary  melon 
mold;  put  a  layer  of  bread  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  layer  of  fruit,  etc.,  until  you 
have  the  mold  filled.  Beat  three  eggs, 
without  separating,  with  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  add  a  pint  milk;  pour  over 
the  bread ;  let  stand  fi  10  minutes,  then 
put  the  lid  on  mold  an  steam  or  boil 
continuously  for  one  hour.  Serve  with 
lemon  or  orange  sauce. 

Fig  Tapioca. — Cook  three  tablespoons 
of  minute  tapioca  till  transparent  in  two 
cups  of  water  to  which  you  have  added 
a  small  lump  of  butter.  Chop  in  small 
pieces  one-half  pound  of  figs  and  cook 
till  smooth  and  thick  in  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  water.  Stir  the  tapioca 
into  this  mixture,  add  one-half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  and  set  the  tapioca  in  a 
cold  place  until  served.  Cream  may  be 
used  with  it. 

Ginger  Pudding. — Mix  two  pounds  of 
bread  crumbs  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  finely  chopped  suet,  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  one  pound  of  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  If  the  mixture  seems  a  little  stiff 
add  a  very  little  milk.  Pour  into  but¬ 
tered  mold,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  it 
to  swell;  cover  and  steam  one  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Fruit  may  be  added  if  a 
richer  pudding  is  desired. 


W  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


T  Dorit  Drinki 
'CStored’Water! 


from  a  tank  that  is 
bound  to  get  foul, 
when  it  costs  but  5c 
a  thousand  gallons 
for  pure  water"direct 
from  well”  with  the 


PFAU 

Pneumatic 


Water  System 

The  Pfau  pump  goes  direct  into  well 
and  supplies  constant  never-failing 
pressure.  Just  like  drawing  water  from 
a  bubbling  spring.  Forhard  and  soft  water. 
No  better  farm  fire  protection  known 
Rigidly  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog. 

PFAU  MFG.  CO. 

817  Third  St.  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


p*  PF/JU  PUMP 

Goes  Direct  into  the  .Well. 


Here’s  a  Gif!  for  Father  and  the  Boys 

One  that  is  both  appropriate  and  useful.  A 
present  that  will  afford  constant  satisfaction 
for  years.  A  real  man’s  gift. 

THE  HANDY  WORKING  KIT  No.  16 

There  is  nothing  a  man  ora  boy  likes  better  than 
a  kit  of  real  tools — high  quality,  true  edge, 
dependable  tools  that  will  enable  him  to  do  a 
good  job  when  lie  wants  to. 


carry  out  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

The  next  great  occasion  was  the 
Christmas  tree,  which  was  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore  or  after  December  25,  usually  early 
in  January.  The  gifts  were  limited  to 
10-cent  articles,  and  the  “women  folks’’ 
had  a  friendly  rivalry  as  to  bargains 
and  homemade  articles  that  cost  only 
10  cents  each.  The  bountiful  Christmas 
dinner  was  the  great  feature  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  it  was  second  only  to  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  By  this  time  many 
of  the  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  bad 
disappeared  and  evergreen  and  holly 
formed  the  decorations.  The  programme 
was  longer,  and  usually  included  a  little 
cantata  by  the  children  or  young  folks 
from  the  holiday  selections. 

Washington’s  Birthday  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  next  gathering’  and  cherries 
were  always  served  in  many  ways,  while 
little  hatchets,  American  flags  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  first  President  decorated  the 
walls.  Of  course  the  dinner  was  boun¬ 
tiful  and  delicious,  but  on  this  occasion 
more  was  made  of  the  programme  than 
at  any  other  time.  It  was  a  patriotic 
day,  and  the  children  instinctively  felt 
that  while  it  was  a  day  of  feasting  it  was 
also  a  reverent  day,  as  they  listened  to 
the  stories  of  the  great  man  and  the 
struggles  of  the  patriots  in  those  stirring 
days  when  liberty  was  upon  every  lip 
and  men  were  laying  down  their  lives 
for  its  sake.  Sometimes .  a  noted  man 
delivered  a  short  address,  but  in  the 
main  the  people  furnished  their  own 
programme. 

Then  before  the  busy  work  of  Spring 
opened  the  neighborhood  celebrated 
Easter,  and  this  was  the  last  of  the  big 
social  affairs  until  the  next  FalL  It  was 
a  semi-religious  festival  held  some  time 
after  the  holiday  and  the  decorations 
were  Spring  flowers,  greenery  of  all 
kinds  and  Easter  emblems.  There  were 
colored  eggs  and  fancy  eggs  for  the 
little  ones,  and  these  helped  lighten  the 
decorations.  The  dinner  was  not  so 
elaborate  as  the  others  had  been,  owing 
to  the  warmer  weather,  and  eggs  used 
freely  gave  the  housekeepers  freedom 
from  excessive  preparations.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  in  accord  with  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  everyone  went  home  feeling 
strengthened  and  uplifted  for  the  hard 
season  before  them.  The  memory  of  the 
good  times  and  the  anticipation  of  other 
good  times  lightened  labor  the  year 
round,  and  made  that  community  one 
of  the  most  harmonious,  helpful  and  re¬ 
fined  of  any  to  be  found  anywhere. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Model 

Breakfast 

— has  charming  flavour  and 
wholesome  nourishment — 

Post 

Toasties 

and  Cream. 

This  delightful  food,  made 
of  Indian  Corn,  is  really  fas¬ 
cinating. 

Corn,  says  Dr.  Hutchison, 
a  noted  English  authority,  is 
one  of  the  ideal  foods. 

As  made  into  Post  Toast¬ 
ies,  it  is  most  attractive  to  the 
palate. 

“  The  Memory  Lingers  ** 

Sold  by  grocers — 

Packages  1 0  and  f  5  cts. 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


'I  lie  toots  to  Kit  So.  16  Imre  b.en  rnrotnllj  n  I  ct tod  for  tiio 
nerds  of  the  hand;  man  shout  the  house,  or  the  touiiR 
smateor  carpenter.  Ever;  tool  Is  warranted  hiirliest 
<|0alitv.  The  following  tools  ore  contained  In  Kit  No.  16: 


24  inch  Crass  Cut  Hand  Saw 
8-inch  Sweep  Brace  Bit 

1  pound  Adz  Eye  Claw  Ham¬ 

mer 

2  E-inch  cut  Tinner’s  Shears 
No.  4  Gimlet  Bit 

5-inch  Side  Cuttinp  Pliers 


Screw  Driver  for  Brace 
Allioator  Thread  Cuttinu 
Wrench 

12  inch  by  8-inch  Polished 
Steel  Square 
16-inch  by  2-inch  Cutter 
Jack  Plane 


T -in. ,  3i-in.,  -ha-in . ,  ^-in.  and  L-in.  Auqer  Bits 


Tools  packed  in  neat  wood  ease  with  hinges.  hasps  and 
screws.  When  put  together,  makes  a  handy  tool  box. 


PRICE,  COMPLETE,  F.O.B. 
NEW  YORK  CITY . 


A  Remarkable  Value  in  Illgh-tirade  1  ools.  Order  a  KitTnda; 


J.W. Scott  Hardware  Co.,37-R  Warren  St.,NewYork  City 


HANDSOMELY  DRESSED  DOLL  SI 

She  stands  half  a  yard  high.  Fully  dressed.  Long 
cnvls,  Big  Piotnre  Hat.  Extraordinary  value. 
Order  today.  Hollar  Bargain  Catalog. 

RALPH  A.  YOUNG,  542  Dean  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Water  Supply 

solves  many  farm  troubles. 
Have  plenty  of  water  with¬ 
out  pumping  expense  or 
bother— just  install  an  auto¬ 
matic  Rife  Ram .  Raises  water 
30  ft.  for  each  foot  of  fall— no 
trouble  or  pumping  expense. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Booklet,  plans,  estimate, Free. 

Rife  Engine  Co,  2429  T rinity  Bdg.,  N.Y. 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electricity 
or  acetylene.  None  other  so  cheap 
or  effective.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

401E.  5th  Street,  Canton,  O, 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  GO  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb.— 
Apples  pay  $100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

r^fc^THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

l&rwfo-Hm  Mobile  to  Ohio  E  E  or  Ga.  So.  &  Fla-  Ry 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts  — free 

A.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 

Room  g7  Washington,  D.  c. 


Flexible  Flyer! ? 

The  ideal  Christmas  gift  for  boy^and  girls 

Gives  an  added  zest  to  coasting  because  it  can  be 
steered  at  full  speed  around  all  obstacles.  Light 
enough  to  easily  pull  up  hill— yet  so  strong  it 

outlasts  3  ordinary  sleds 

The  grooved  runners  insure  greater  speed,  and 
absolutely  prevent  “skidding.”  The  famous  steering-bar 
does  away  entirely  with  dragging  feet. 
wear  and  tear  on  boots  and  shoes,  wet  - 

feet,  colds,  etc.  Noother  steering  sled 
has  the  exclusive  features  of  the  Flex- 
lble  Myer.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the 
grooved  runners  and  this  trade-mark.  thadk-mah!: 

Cardboard  working  model  ol  the 
Flexible  Flyer  and  handsome  booklet 

Just  say  "send  model  and  booklet”  and  we’ll  gladly  send  them  FREE.  Write  today ! 

ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  H02E.  Philadelphia 


Wins 

Every 

Race! 


The 
only 
sled 
with 
grooved 
runners! 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

THE  KINKS  IN  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

How  We  Took  Them  Out. 

Part  V. 

It  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  us 
when  we  found  out  what  our  cows  were 
actually  doing.  Time  and  again  cows 
that  we  had  supposed  were  giving  us  a 
nice  profit  turned  out  to  be  barely  pay¬ 
ing  their  expenses.  Some  cows  that  gave 
large  messes  turned  out  to  be  such  short 
milkers  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
made  from  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  offset  this  we  found  that  some  of  the 
cows  that  we  had  not  rated  very  highly 
gave  average  messes  and  kept  on  giving 
them  for  10  months  in  the  year,  and 
were  very  profitable.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  season  of  surprises.  We  also  adopted 
a  new  method  of  feeding  the  cows.  Up 
to  this  time  we  had  used  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  method  that  is  best  described  by 
the  term  “hit  and  miss.”  We  gave  all 
the  cows  that  we  were  milking  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  Cows  that  gave  12 
quarts  of  milk  and  cows  that  gave  six 
quarts  of  milk  all  received  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  Cows  that  weighed 
1,400  pounds  and  cows  that  weighed  600 
pounds  all  received  the  same  weight  of 
provender.  We  had  never  even  heard  of 
a  ration  proportioned  upon  the  cow’s 
production.  But  the  scales  dropped  from 
our  eyes  the  minute  we  began  weighing 
the  milk.  Any  fool  could  see  that  the 
cow  that  gave  12  quarts  of  milk  was  en¬ 
titled  to  more  feed  than  the  cow  that 
gave  six  quarts,  and  we  felt  that  we 
were  not  quite  fools.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  days  before  we  had  figured 
out  a  balanced  ration  ot  feed,  and  were 
feeding  our  cows  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  milk  they  gave. 

I  will  not  venture  to  tell  what  our 
balanced  ration  was,  or  what  proportion 
of  feed  we  gave  for  the  production  of 
milk.  It  would  no  doubt  arouse  some 
contention  among  other  dairy  farmers 
who  feed  a  balanced  ration,  and  would 
simply  put  kinks  in  the  business  instead 
of  taking  them  out.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  story  if  I  tell 
you  that  we  found  upon  several  trials 
that  if  we  gave  the  cows  a  few  more 
pounds  of  feed  than  our  ration  called 
for  a  few  days  in  succession  there  w'as 
no  greater  production  of  milk,  and  that 
when  we  lowered  the  ration  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  our  production. 

You  can  readily  see  the  financial  gain 
we  made  by  following  this  method  of 
feeding  when  I  tell  you  that  commencing 
with  the  first  day  of  the  balanced,  pro¬ 
portionate  ration  we  fed  over  100  pounds 
less  of  feed  a  day  than  we  had  under 
the  old  hit-and-miss  method.  Feed  of 
different  kinds  varies  in  price  with  us 
from  $28  to  $35  a  ton ;  the  merest  ama¬ 
teur  in  figures  can  easily  see  that  with 
our  scales  and  our  proportionate  ration 
we  were  saving  on  our  feed  bills  alone 
from  $1.40  to  $1.75  per  day,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  feed  we  were  using. 

We  have  barely  begun  taking  the  kinks 
out  of  that  farm.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  difficulties  that  still  confront  us  is 
appalling,  but  ever  since  we  installed  the 
scales  in  the  barn,  got  rid  of  the  board¬ 
ers  and  began  feeding  the  cows  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  messes  we  have  stopped 
skidding  and  have  been  close  on  the  trail 
of  that  “Deficit.”  In  spite  of  adverse 
weather  conditions,  arbitrary  boards  of 
health,  incompetent  dairy  inspectors,  low 
prices  for  milk  and  feed  prices  going 
higher  than  Mother  Goose’s  famous  cow, 
we  are  still  getting  along.  We  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  purchase  an  auto, 
start  a  bank  or  get  into  the  business  of 
raising  pure-breds,  but  we  are  paying 
for  our  improvements,  increasing  the 
value  of  the  farm,  and  actually  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  that  maybe,  after  all,  life 
is  worth  living. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  even  with  all  the  kinks 
taken  out  there  is  much  money  in  the 
dairy  business.  I  still  believe  that  the 
farmer  who  shakes  himself  out  of  his 
rut  of  dairying  will  get  a  much  better 
return  for  his  work  in  some  other  line 
of  farming.  I  do  not  advise  the  man 
who  desires  to  become  wealthy  to  take 
up  dairy  farming.  But  I  do  believe 
that  the  man  who  owns  a  dairy  farm 
and  conducts  it  in  a  businesslike  way 
will  not  only  make  a  decent  living,  but' 
will  be  a  clean-minded,  happy,  self- 
respecting  citizen.  But  if  you  love  your 
family  and  respect  yourself,  keep  out  of 
the  ruts.  Ralph  s.  ives. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Pawing  Colt. 

What  is  the  cause  of  a  three-year-old 
colt  pawing  with  both  front  feet  at  once 
while  eating  and  drinking?  Could  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  When  foou 
given  him  he  will  make  nervous  efforts 
before  beginning  to  eat.  Appetite  good 
and  colt  in  good  flesh.  c.  h.  B. 

Missouri. 

Have  the  teeth  carefully  examined  by  a 
veterinarian.  It  is  likely  that  the  colt 
has  a  diseased  molar  tooth,  or  teeth  that 
are  cutting  through  and  making  the  gums 
swollen  and  sore.  Milk  tooth  crowns  may 
have  to  be  removed,  or  gums  lanced  above 
incoming  teeth.  a.  s.  a. 

Abscess  in  Navel. 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  calf 
which  had  an  enlargement  of  the  navel 
when  it  was  from  one  to  two  weeks  old, 
and  this  caused  the  gathering  and  the 
emitting  of  pus  from  the  navel.  The  calf 
is  now  nearly  four  months  old,  and  Still 
has  the  same  trouble.  What  can  I  do 
that  will  bring  about  a  cure  and  cause  the 
navel  to  heal?  p.  d.  g. 

West  Virginia. 

Cleanse  navel  and  inject  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  into  the  discharging  place  until 
the  fluid  comes  away  without  foaming ; 
then  inject  a  little  tincture  of  iodine.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  once  daily  with  the 
peroxide  and  each  other  day  with  the 
iodine,  and  when  injecting  iodine  also  use 
it  to  paint  enlargement  of  navel,  a.  s.  a. 

Stunted  Colt. 

I  have  bought  a  colt  that  is  undersized 
for  his  age.  He  is  coming  three  in  the 
Spring.  What  can  I  feed  him  to  start 
him  growing?  He  is  in. good  shape  and 
health  and  must  have  beed  stunted  at 
some  time.  j.  t.  k. 

Ohio. 

A  stunted  colt  never  will  develop  per¬ 
fect  form  and  size.  Feed  wnole  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  best  of  mixed  hay  and 
allow  some  ears  of  corn  at  noon  in  cold 
weather.  Carrots  or  other  roots  also 
would  be  helpful.  If  he  does  not  improve 
quickly  dilute  blackstrap  molasses  with  hot 
water  and  feed  night  and  morning  stirred 
among  cut  hay,  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran, 
and  feed  whole  oats  at  noon  and  long  hay 
at  night.  As  much  as  a  quart  of  molasses 
may  be  fed  twice  a  day.  a.  s.  a. 

Tumor  on  Hog. 

I  have  a  hog  a  year  old  which  has  a  large 
swelling  on  its  back,  as  large  as  a  man’s 
head.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sore  or  irri¬ 
tated.  The  animal  is  apparently  as  healthy 
as  any  hog.  We  suspect  that  it  came  from 
a  bruise.  Can  anything  be  done  for  it? 
Ought  1  to  open  it?  h.  e.  p. 

New  York. 

Without  an  examination  we  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  the  enlargement, 
which  may  be  a  tumor  or  an  abscess.  If  it 
is  soft  and  contains  pus  it  should  be  freely 
opened,  drained,  swabbed  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  once  daily  packed  with  oakum 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  If  it  is 
solid  it  may  be  either  a  fibroid  tumor,  or  a 
malignant  cancerous  tumor.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  seem  best  to  slaughter 
the  hog  under  veterinarian  inspection  and 
use  the  meat  if  nothing  serious  is  found. 

a.  s.  A. 

Indigestion  in  Horse. 

I  have  a  good  eight-year-old  horse ;  his 
urine  is  thick,  with  a  light  yellow  cast. 
The  whites  of  his  eyes  have  a  yellow  color 
by  spells.  Sometimes  he  passes  urine  very 
frequently  and  recently  in  quantity  ;  he  is 
very  dull,  always  seems  to  be  very  hungry ; 
has  been  troubled  like  this  by  spells  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

All  of  the  symptoms  indicate  indigestion 
and  torpid  liver.  Make  the  horse  work 
every  day  or  at  least  have  him  take  abun¬ 
dant  exercise  every  day.  Feed  whole  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  mixed  hay.  Have  his 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  and 
if  the  horse  has  a  long  coarse  coat  of  hair 
clip  it  from  belly  to  a  line  with  straps  where 
breast  collar  and  breeching  would  come 
and  from  legs  above  hocks  and  knees.  Al¬ 
low  free  access  to  rock  salt.  If  trouble 
continues  dissolve  two  ounces  of  glauber 
salts  in  hot  water  and  mix  in  the  drinking 
water  each  morning  until  the  bowels  re¬ 
spond  ;  but  do  not  cause  scouring 

a.  s.  A. 


ARE  YOU5 

..NERVOUS,. 


Does  every  unexpected 
noise  disturb  you  ?  Is  every 
slight  delay  vexatious? 
Do  you  worry  about  trifles? 

Nervousness  undermines 
health,  destroys  persona! 
charm  and  makes  life  a  burden. 

You  should  treat  the  cause 
with  Scott* s  Emulsion  which 
erects  health  from  within — 
its  concentrated  nourishment 
feeds  the  nerve-centers  by 
distributing  energy  and  power 
all  over  the  body. 

It  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  tonic • 
food  without  drug  or  narcotic. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-121 


If  You  _ ^  __ 

or  More  Cows  We 
Want  You  to  Have 
This  Free  Book 

It  shows  the  Sharpies  Mechanical 
Milker  at  work  in  large  dairies; 
tells  what  other  dairymen  think 
of  these  wonderful  machines; 
shows  how  much  more  profit  you 
can  make  on  every  quart  of  milk 
your  cows  yield;  proves  that 

The  Sharpies  Mechanical  Milker 

cannot  possibly  injure  the  finest  animals; 
shows  how  it  completely  solves  the  milking 
problem;  frees  you  from  this  most  irksome 
job;  makes  you  independent  of  ‘‘hired  help’ 
and  adds  $300  to  $1,000  more  each  year  to 
your  dairy  profits.  "The  Sharpies”  is  the 
only  mechanical  milker  having 

“The  Teat  Cup  with  the  Upward  Squeeze” 

absolutely  preventing  congestion  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  teats;  removes  the  last  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  mechanical-milker  suc¬ 
cess.  Read  what  Henry  Fielden.  Supt.  of 
Brandford  House  Farms,  Groton.  Conn., 
owners  of  one  of  the  highest  priced  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  says:  "It  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  that  we  have 
ever  made  on  this  farm.” 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  E 

THESHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


COW  BOWL 

won’t  RUST  OUT.  Used 
1887  and  never  had  any 
out.  Pure,  hard  white 
enamel.  No  other  material 
that  will  keep  smooth  and 
pure  where  salt  is  used. 

Noll  Bros.  O  Smith 
Lancaster  Co.,  Bausman,  Pa. 


ADVERTISE  THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR  MILK 


WITH  A 

Parsons  “  Low-Down  ” 

:milk  wagon 

The  Wagon  of  Qualify 

THE  PARSONS  WAGON  COMPANY 

Ask  for  Catalog  "0”  EARLVILLE,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DEAl 

’HI 

0  HEAVES 

UCUITnN’C  Heave,  Cough,  Distemper 
HE  TV  lUII  v  and  Indigestion  Cure 

years; 


Cures  Heaves  by 
correctingthe  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  ja 
used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 


One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 


using  two  cans.  .  _ 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind,  Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  ExpeUer. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  $1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


You  Con’t  Cut  Out  ^THOROU^I^jimt 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  you 
work  tho  horse  same  time.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Rup¬ 
tured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 

Before  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allaya 
uerore  Alter  «a,n  q,Jickl„  Price  S1.00  and  *2.00  a  bot¬ 
tle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  mora 
If  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F. YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  88  Temple St.,Sprlngfiefd.Mait. 


$-|.00 
POSTPAID 

Myers’  Wonderful  Sewing  AwP 

sews  leather,  canvas,  shoes — anything,  heavy  or  light. 
Complete  repair  shop  in  itself.  Saves  many  trips  to 
town.  Mends  harness,  saddles,  wagon  covers,  blank¬ 
ets,  buggy  tops,  belts,  etc.  Can’t  get  out  of  order. 
Original  and  only  awl  with  diamond  point  fbll  grooved  neodla 
to  protect  the  thread.  BIG  MONEY  FOR  AGENTS. 

C.  A.  Myers  Co.,6328  Lexington  A  vc.t  Chicago,  Ill. 
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EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Dats’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  OURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


KOBF.KTSON’S  CITAITf 
BANGING  STANCHION'S 
“I  have  used  them  for  mort 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  write® 
Justus  H.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Foreatvillc,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wood 

STANCHIONS 

Li 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 
Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
n  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
Operate  ;  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEEL  STANOIIION  CO. 
9<l«  Insurance  Hid-..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


rDllMC’C  IMPROVED 
V^KUmtJh  WARRINER 

STANCHION 


Henry  H.  Albertson,  Burl¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  writes:  “My 
new  Stanchions  add  great.y 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.” 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 

Send  for  specifications 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani¬ 
tary  cow  stable  to 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Box  M3,  Forestville,  Conn. 


They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 

Built  so  that  they  won’t  blow 
out;  so  that  they  won’t  leak  and  won’t  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Albany  Boston 

Buffalo  New  York 


Don’t  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 


1912. 
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M  I  TLm 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  of 
Health,  grades  B  and  C  :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $2.11  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $2.01. 
to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows 23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York  ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 


TROUBLE  OVER  MILK  TESTS. 

Situated  so  that  it  is  easy  to  ship  milk 
to  Cleveland  or  Pittsburg,  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  have  had  a  great  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Pittsburg  company  offers  to  buy 
by  test,  Cleveland  factory  by  100  pounds. 
Either  company  paid  for  milk  by  100 
pounds,  selling  by  the  quart.  The  Pitts¬ 
burg  company  paid  for  April  $1.45  for  3.5 
milk,  while  we  all  know  the  legal  milk  is 
three  per  cent.  Thus  they  were  able  to 
sell  milk  at  three  per  cent,  while  they 
were  exacting  3.5  from  farmers.  For  May 
$1.25,  June  $1.15,  July  $1.25.  In  May 
and  June  farmers  know  the  test  will  be 
lower  than  in  other  months,  but  no  farmer 
to  our  knowledge  had  any  3.5  milk.  In 
June  all  sending  received  a  test  varying 
from  three  to  3.2,  July  the  same.  Then 
they  began  to  talk.  August  was  very  little 
better  as  to  test.  They  then  became  angry 
and  unlike  their  usual  placid  ways,  they 
had  their  milk  tested  by  an  expert  tester 
who  was  doing  official  testing  near  here. 
Every  bit  of  milk  tested  wav  above  the 
test  given  at  the  factory.  Men  who  had 
part  Jersey  cows  found  they  had  milk  test¬ 
ing  above  four  per  cent.  Other  men  found 
their  test  had  not  varied  in  the  whole 
year.  This  we  all  know  could  not  be  true. 
It  was  also  found  that  there  were  people 
getting  butter  at  this  factory  ;  in  fact  two 
families  had  been  supplied  all  Summer.  So 
two  of  the  progressive  farmers  got  up  a 
paper  and  went  among  the  farmers  asking 
if  they  were  satisfied.  Some  of  the  men 
who  had  a  test  of  3.2  while  the  official  test 
gave  over  four  refused  to  sign ;  however, 
over  half  the  patrons  signed,  and  the  letter 
was  sent  in.  It  only  took  the  bead  man. 
of  the  company  just  as  long  as  it  took  the 
first  train  out  of  Pittsburg  to  get  here. 
He  claimed  to  want  every  farmer  to  get 
his  full  test,  and  himself  tested  the  milk, 
and  got  the  Same  result,  or  practically  the 
same,  that  the  official  tester  made. 

This  same  company  built  last  year  a 
$50,000  ice  cream  plant  in  Pittsburg,  and 
while  they  claimed  to  have  plenty  of  milk, 
he  was  overheard  to  tell  the  creamery  man¬ 
ager  here  that  they  must  not  lose  a  man's 
production,  as  there  was  never  a  time 
when  they  had  so  little  milk  in  Pittsburg, 
or  when  it  was  so  hard  to  secure  their 
usual  quantity.  They  very  well  knew  that 
“Satan  always  finds  some  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do,”  and  they  did  not  want  farm¬ 
ers  to  find  out  that  they  could  not  run 
that  $50,000  ice  cream  plant  without  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  the  milk.  Neither  did  they 
fancy  the  reports  of  farmer  after  farmer 
selling  his  dairy  rather  than  to  produce 
milk  under  the  present  conditions.  While 
the  only  way  farmers  can  ever  hope  to 
get  just  treatment  is  to  organize  as  other 
business  firms  do,  they  cannot  hope  to  get 
all  the  men  to  cooperate,  but  if  two-thirds 
of  the  patrons  of  these  creameries  would 
stand  together  they  would  get  better  treat¬ 
ment.  This  incident  was  onlv  a  little 
straw,  but  it  shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  MBS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 


beets,  50  cents  per  bushel ;  carrots,  60 
‘  cents  per  bushel ;  turnips,  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  parsnips,  75  cents  to  $1.  Cabbage 
still  -4oa«#lepiiful  and.  most  sales  at  50 
cents  per  barrel,  both  for  Drumhead  and 
Savoy.  Squash  do  better  at  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  barrel  for  Marrow,  Turban  an;’ 
Bay  State,  while  Hubbards  go  at  $30  to 
$40  per  ton.  Hothouse  tomatoes  in  good 
supply,  15  to  20  cents  a  pound.  Cauli¬ 
flower  about  done,  $1  per  bushel  or  $2.25 
per  long  box.  Radishes,  about  75  cents  per 
bushel  in  bunches. 

Butter  still  advancing;  best,  36  to  37 
cents  per  pound,  by  tub ;  good,  34  to  35 ; 
on  other  grades,  30  to  33  is  about  the 
figure.  Eggs  hold  the  same,  with  no  im¬ 
provement  in  supply.  Best  selected  fresh, 
50  to  55  cents  per  dozen ;  good  fresh,  45 
to  48  for  Eastern  stock,  while  Westerns 
bring  42  to  45  for  fresh  and  30  to  40  for 
good  storage  stock. 

Meats  are  firm  and  prices  no  lower,  with 
pork  products  higher.  Best  dressed  beef, 
J5  cents  per  pound  for  sides,  18  for  hind¬ 
quarters  and  12  for  fores.  Yreal,  dressed, 
best,  13  to  15  cents  per  pound  ;  fair,  about 
12,  and  poor  at  seven  to  eight,  are  the 
general  prices.  Dressed  hogs  sell  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  at  about  10  cents  per  pound,  while 
Squire’s  prices  for  Western  hogs,  dressed 
here,  are  12  cents  per  pound.  Live  hogs 
go  at  about  eight  cents  per  pound.  Lamb 
in  good  supply;  best  dressed,  12  cents; 
others,  eight  to  10.  Poultry  in  good  supply 
and  demand  at  this  time.  Fowls  and  chick¬ 
ens  went  at  about  14  cents,  live  weight ; 
dressed  fowls,  18  ;  chickens,  20  and  22  per 
pound  ;  ducks,  18 ;  geese,  16  ;  turkey  prices 
varied  very  much,  best  fancy  Northern 
birds  wholesaled  at  30  to  35  cents  per 
pound,  and  retailed  in  some  cases  as  liign 
as  45 ;  good  Western  wholesaled  at  about 
25  cents  per  pound  and  many  of  these 
were  good  eating  birds  ;  some  storage  birds 
were  sold  as  low  as  15  cents  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night. 

Horse  hay,  $22  per  ton  ;  stock  hay,  $15 
to  $17 ;  rye  straw,  $16.  Meal,  $1.35  per 
bag,  wholesale ;  oats,  average  about  40 
cents  per  bushel ;  bran,  $23  per  ton  ;  mixed 
feed,  $24  per  ton ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $30 
per  ton.  Potatoes,  wholesale,  at  $1.50  per 
two-bushel  bag.  Onions,  75  to  90  cents  per 
bushel  for  nearby  grown  stock ;  others 
about  $1  per  100  pounds. 

A.  E.  PROCTOR. 


Milk  is  about  our  only  product  in  this 
section.  Our  Summer  price  was  $1.25  to 
$1.40  per  100  pounds.  Our  November  and 
December  price  is  $2  per  100 ;  January, 
February  and  March  will  be  less,  about 
$1.75  per  100  pounds.  These  are  much 
higher  prices  than  we  have  been  getting. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y.  p.  H.  b. 

Milk  at  the  milk  station  in  October, 
$1.70  per  100.  Butter  is  selling  from  28 
to  30  cents  a  pound.  Potatoes  at  the  car, 
85  to  38  cents ;  they  are  a  good  crop  in 
this  section.  Oats  are  poor,  45  cents  a 
bushel.  Hops  were  not  very  good  in  some 
sections,  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.  There 
is  not  much  wheat  raised  here.  Potatoes 
and  hops  are  raised  more  than  anything 
•lse  in  this  section.  e.  w. 

Burke,  N.  Y. 


I  will  tell  you  only  of  the  things  I  am 
selling  myself  at  the  stores  in  Portland. 
We  get  60  cents  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  60 
or  75  cents  for  apples,  60  Cents  for  tur¬ 
nips  and  $18  a  ton  for  hay  in  the  Port¬ 
land  market.  We  also  sell  some  milk  at 
six  cents  a  quart  and  cream  at  36  cents 
a  quart  at  our  country  store.  A.  G. 

Cumberland  Ctr.,  Me. 

Corn  is  very  good,  except  on  clay  ground, 
where  it  is  rather  a  poor  crop  ;  hay  is  very 
good,  not  very  much  sold  as  yet ;  oats  were 
not  very  good  ;  potatoes  are  a  good,  heavy 
crop,  but  rotting  badly,  the  price  paid  is 
about  60  cents  per  bushel  for  good  stock. 
Most  of  the  milk  produced  hove  is  shipped 
to  New  York;  $1.90  per  hundred  is  paid  for 
milk  of  grade  B.  Buckwheat  was  generally 
very  good  and  about  $1.35  per  hundred  is 
the  price  paid.  Nearly  all  the  corn  has 
been  moved  from  the  fields  and  quite  an 
amount  of  plowing  has  been  done.  e.  v. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

We  are  located  200  miles  from  Boston 
and  the  farmers  here  are  dependent  mostly 
upon  the  local  market,  excepting  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  milk,  which  most  of  them  are 
shipping  to  Boston,  and  at  the  present  are 
receiving  $2  per  100  pounds.  New  milch 
cows  are  bringing  from  $50  to  $75  per 
head,  those  coming  to  milk  in  the  Spring 
from  $35  to  $50 ;  butter,  30  to  35  cents ; 
eggs.  35 ;  fowls,  dressed,  16  to  18 ;  live 
weight,  10  to  12 ;  dressed  hogs,  nine  to 
10 ;  live,  seven ;  hay,  $14  per  ton,  de¬ 
livered  ;  turkeys,  30  cents  per  pound.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  rotting  badly ;  some  estimate 
that  there  has  already  been  a  shrinkage  of 
five  per  cent.  Buyers  are  scarce  at  00  cents 
per  bushel.  Sixteen-inch  dry  hard  wood  is 
finding  a  ready  market  at  $7.50  to  $8  per 
solid  cord.  g.  l.  c. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 


1C  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  for  sale-Bred  to 
imported  siro.  6  Ewe  Lambs  hr  imported  sire. 
K.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  the  best 


/ 


Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con¬ 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  supply  of  fruit,  vegetables,  meats 
and  other  things,  which  are  in  season  at 
Thanksgiving  time  was  plenty  large  enough 
for  the  demand  this  year  in  nearly  all 
cases.  This  with  a  few  exceptions  kept 
the  prices  within,  reason,  and  in  some 
cases  the  prices  asked  might  be  called 
cheap.  This  especially  applies  to  nearly 
all  kinds  of  _  vegetables  and  some  of  the 
fruits,  especially  our  mainstay,  apples. 
The  demand  for  these  was  not  as  heavy 
in  local  markets  as  we  expected,  for  reason 
of  many  who  had  always  laid  in  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  and  so  did  not  need  to  renew  at  this 
time.  However,  the  exports  have  been 
fairly  heavy  and  returns  fair,  which  helped 
our  home  market  very  much.  McIntosh  is 
short  and  sells  for  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel 
and  $6  to  $7  per  barrel.  Best  Baldwins, 
$3.50  a  barrel  ;  good  quality  Baldwin. 
Greening,  etc.,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Other  varieties  go  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
barrel.  Box  fruit  brings  from  50  cents  to 
$1  for  nearby  stock.  Pears  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  sell  high  at  $3  to  $5  per  bushel. 
Cranberries  in  good  supply  and  fair  prices 
in  most  cases,  $6  to  $8'  per  barrel,  and 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  box  are  the  rule.  For¬ 
eign  fruits  all  sell  at  fair  price  for  Thanks- 
giving  trade.  Nuts  are  also  firm  and  prices 
inclined  to  be  high.  Mixed  nuts,  15  cents 
per  pound,  wholesale.  California  walnuts 
and  Naples  bring  17  cents  per  pound  and 
native  shellbarks  $2.75  to  $3  per  bushel. 

Celery  is  plenty  just  at  this  time,  white 
going  at  50  to  60  cents  per  dozen  ;  Pascal 
and  Boston  Market,  75  cents  to  $1.25  per 
dozen.  Lettuce,  25  to  40  cents  per  box  of 
18  heads ;  spinach,  30  cents  per  hnshel ; 


The“Quality 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  SlloT  Why 
accej>t  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  convorts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value  ?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  I  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILO 


This  Cralne  Patent  Triple 
Wall  Silo  is  Five  Times  as 
Strong  and  Three  Times  as 
Warm  as  ordinary  Silos 

Tnside  rtavps,  2  inches  thick,  run  np  and 
down;  outside  is  a  continuous  spiral  wooden 
covering  from  bottom  to  top.  Between  the  two 
is  a  heavy  layer  of  shenthini?.  No  iron  hoops 
to  watch  and  keep  tightened  up.  It’s  an  air- 
tight  silo  of  wonderful  rigidity — does  not  dry 
apart  or  getout  ofround  or  out  ofpiumb  when 
empty,  but  stands  np  straight  and  tight. 
A_ great  feature  isits  refiigerator  door  system. 
We  build  any  sire.  Let  us  seudyou  particulars. 
Catalog  flee.  Don’t  place  order  till  you  scud 
for  It  to 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Korwlch,  N.  Y. 


Write  For  Book 


About  This  Easy  Way  To 
Keep  Your  Barn  Clean! 

Cut  work  and  time  of  cleaning1  barns  in  half! 
Save  your  back  and  arms.  Save  money— boost 
y our  profits.  Keep  stock  cleaner  and  healthier! 
Let  us  show  you  how!  Others  have  done  it, 
you  can  too!  Puts  money  in  your  pocket! 

James  Carriers 

solve  the  problem.  Get  our  fine  free  book  and  read  the 
proof.  Don’t  wait!  Send  postal  at  once.  Book  No.  11 
tells  about  James  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  and  feed  trucks. 

No.  10  tells  about  stalls,  stanch¬ 
ions,  bull  pens,  calf  pens  and  box 
stalls.  Either  or  both  FREE. 

UAUfl  Write  postal,  stating 
•vUII  >  how  many  dairy  cows 
you  own.  Also  ask  for  “Helpful 
Hints  to  Barn  Builders,”  our 
most  valuable  book  If  you  are 
planning  to  build  1  Address 
JAHE9  MANUFACTTRIXO  COMPANY 
70110  Cane  St.  ,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wig. 

(Formerly  Kent  Mfg.  Co.) 

Originators  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  and 
Barn  Plan  Service  Idea. 


Barn  Plan 
Service 

FREE 

Mr*  W.  D.  James, 
America’s  foremost 
Dairy  Bam  Design¬ 
er,  will  gladly  help 
you  plan  your  barn. 
Write  to  him  today. 


Horsos  andl  Mules 


Adirondack  Farms, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Champion  Stud  of  Perch- 
eron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
and  Mares. 

Catalogue  if  interested 


Bueeder’s  auction— l’ERCHERON 
STALLIONS,  MARES,  GELDINGS.  FIL¬ 
LIES—  Pure-bred  aud  grade  at  .Meadow-crest  Farm, 
Ovid,  Seneea  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18th,  1912. 

Address  for  catalogue,  J.  M.  PAYNE. 


Percheran  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  fanners’  prices.  A.  W.  GREEN,  Route  1, 
Middlefield.  (>.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  ()., 
on  I’einia.  It.lt.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 

SHERMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 


Handsome,  Strong 

Yr.  Dorset  Ewe.  L.  Thyson,  43  Ashford  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


j  DAIRY  CATTLE  ) 

“Latest  Meridale  Facts” 


gives  some  interesting  figures  of  progress  in 
herd  development  at,  Meridale  Farms.  A  copy 
will  bo  sent  on  request  to  any  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  ask  for  it. 

ayer  &  McKinney 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


East  River  Grade  Holsteins 

. .  . FOR  SALE . .  . 

GO  Cows  duo  to  enlve  in  tli©  Spring 
TO  tows  due  to  ealve  soon 
30  Cows  just  fr.esh 
30  Heifers  one  aud  two  years  old 
These  cows  are  high-grade  Holstein  and  best  that  can  be 
raised.  Records  for  past  year,  Si, (W0  to  11,000  ll>s.  of  milk. 
BELL  PHONE  JOHN  li.  WEBSTER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND 
SEE  THESE  COWS. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


ALLAMUCHY  FARM 

offfors 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

They  are  wed  grown  and  from  six  to  ten  months 
old,  out  of  official  tested  dams  and  by  null  whose 
dam  has  record  of  over  30  lbs.  as  a  f6ur-year-old. 
4*  fat.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval. 

ALLAMUCHY  FARMS.  -  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Bach  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M  METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 
351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patented  TJ.  S.  and  Canada 


3Dogi s  and  Ferrets 


P fl I  I  IF  PUPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shet- 

^ULLIC  ■  UrO  land  Ponies.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE'S,-' 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


SWIWE 


HWQI 


-w.  ..w....  ww. 


Fine,  largo  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry. Write  for 


•«* — *"•  Pups, Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 

prices  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildonu,  Pa. 


HOGS  and  POULTRYTlrn^S 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 


DlfiC — 8  weeks’ old  Berkshire — Chester  W  hite  cross 
*  I®1®  $5  e.’icli.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


0  1  P  !«  of  Superior  Duality— 17  choice  young 

,  Ui  o  (HRs  and  11  Tnpy  young  Boars;  pairs; 

no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


Chester  Whites — “  Registered  ”  Sows 

bred  for  Spring  litters.  Prolific  strain.  Special  price 
for  December.  Address,  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  New  York 


P|CC— PFDIGRKF.D.  SI*  per  pair. 
i  IOO  Soreno  O.  Weeks,  DeGraff,  O. 


CHELDON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
**  Bred  Sows.  Service  Hoars.  Best  of  breeding 
_ C.  K.  HAKNKS.  Oxford,  N.  V. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
f;wrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now,  Glicnmakk  Eakm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.  ^^S 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Have  4  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  to  ser¬ 
vice  of  Watson's  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  W  ATS0N.  Piuurielor,  Marhledale,  Conn. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke’s 
Model,  the  hoar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
tho  Royal  in  1909;  Higlnvood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

II.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Berk  shir  es—Sheldoncroft — Jerseys 

Cows  on  authenticated  tost.  Young  Bulls  for  sale. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  either  sox.  True  to  type.  $10,00. 

AYHS  XI  IRES 

We  have  a  small  but  select  Ayrshire  herd  for  salo. 
Head  of  herd  sired  by  Itorrie's  Majostic  No.  lOuOO. 
Address  for  prices.  Sheldoncroft  Supt.,  Silver  Lake,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS— CHOICE  PIGS 

10  weeks’ old,  $6;  3  for  $15.  E.  L.  ALBERTSON.  Hope.  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Ontario Segis Burke  se p^u b "  h' <> "r'y 

markings;  rich  brooding:  lino  individual. ’Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f“%Sa'V'c  ia" 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


LAUREL  FARM  Breeds  Registered  JERSEY 
CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Small  adv.  but  I  will  deduct  from  the  price  of  the 
animal  what  the  other  fellow  pays  for  big  advertise¬ 
ments.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not  Down'J7e„,r,c.“",i„S''“ 

bay.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  K.  F. 
SHANNON.  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


-  -  QUALITY-  - 
FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb.22, 1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Registor 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Alcamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oa.  butter,  85* 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  arty  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  ami  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y, 


for  tho  Official  Sales 

of  the  NEW  YORK 
Box  36,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


'TOMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Tnimansburg,  N.  Y.— Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  salo  list. 


Mi]U  ProdllfArc  New  York  City  market 
ITI11K  riUUUberi  desiring  information  how  to 

form  brandies  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary.  Albeut  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  ■£& 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS*N, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

After  a  6-yoar  study  of  dairy  operations  on  over  20 
farms  in  rhree  different  partsof  Minnesota,  Prof.  Cooper 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  finds  that  dairying  is 
most  profitable  in  tire  “  Holstein  section  ”  of  the  State. 
In  1905  tho  average  profit  per  cow  was  only  $10.10.  In 
1909  it  had  increased  to  $38.4o  per  cow  or  43*  on  capi¬ 
tal  invested.  Increase  was  due  to  improved  herds,  purebred 
Holsteins  having  been  substituted  for  grade  Shorthorns. 

As  soon  as  dairying  is  put  on  a  systematic  basis,  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  comes  to  the  front.  If  facts  and  figures  mean 
anything  to  you,  send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets.  They 
contain  valuable  information  for  any  Dairyman. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Box  105.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  KUKAE  NEW-YORKER 


December  14, 


LAXATIVE  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

In  the  feeding  of  horses  the  owner 
must  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
making  up  a  ration  that  will  prove  at 
once  economical  and  nutritious.  He 
can  afford  to  feed  in  one  way  when  the 
horse  is  idle  or  doing  but  light  work, 
but  this  feeding  would  be  wrong  and 
wasteful  of  animal  tissues  if  the  animal 
were  at  hard  labor.  The  food  at  all 
times  must  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  to  maintain  the  horse  with¬ 
out  loss  of  weight.  This  is  the  food 
of  maintenance.  The  latter  food  is  suf¬ 
ficient  if  the  animal  is  idle,  but  must  be 
augmented  whenever  the  animal  is  to 
perform  labor  or  produce  a  healthy 
foetus.  Where  work  is  expected  every 
day  the  bowels  must  be  so  regulated 
that  nothing  of  value  is  lost.  When 
the  animal  is  idle  work  does  not  remove 
any  surplus  nutrients  of  the  food  not  re¬ 
quired  for  repair  of  tissue  or  actual 
maintenance.  If  the  bowels  in  the  latter 
condition  should  become  constipated 
and  the  surplus  matters  are  not  re¬ 
moved  through  the  kidneys  and  sweat 
pores,  the  liver  and  kidneys  become  sur¬ 
charged  and  the  blood  sluggish  and  im¬ 
pure.  These  facts  shows  the  importance 
of  a  right  use  of  succulent  food  for 
horses.  While  the  horse  is  working 
hard  the  succulent  food  is  a  positive  in¬ 
jury  in  that  it  tends  to  remove  undi¬ 
gested,  as  a  result  of  laxity  of  the 
bowels,  food  nutrients  that  are  daily 
required  for  formation  of  muscle  sup¬ 
ply  or  vim  and  vigor  and  in  other  words 
repair  of  tissue  waste.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  horse  is  idle,  the  succu¬ 
lent  food  may  be  and  usually  is  required 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  constipa¬ 
tion  and  its  accompanying  train  of  evils. 
In  the  former  case  the  feeding  of  much 
bran  daily  might  be  detrimental,  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  would  be  useful  and 
profitable.  The  hard-working  horse 
keeps  its  bowels  in  condition  by  exer¬ 
cise  and  utilizes  all  of  the  food  nutrients 
supplied  him  so  long  as  his  digestive 
organs  are  kept  in  good  condition.  If 
he  be  fed  a  bran  mash  daily  he  may 
continually  suffer  from  what  may  be 
called  subacute  indigestion,  and  fail  to 
derive  the  proper  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  sound  oats  given  him  in 
addition  to  the  bran.  When  Sunday 
arrives,  however,  his  wonted  exercise  is 
stopped  and  he  is  unable  to  throw  off 
the  surplus  food  nutrients  not  needed  by 
work.  If  he  has  been  daily  fed  dry 
bran,  he  will  now  be  liable  to  suffer 
from  acute  indigestion,  if  given  a  bran 
mash. 

This  being  the  case,  the  feeding  of  a 
bran  mash  to  a  horse  that  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  dry  bran  throughout  the  week  is  a 
dangerous  practice.  Where  the  hard¬ 
working  horse  not  fed  upon  bran,  but 
getting  large  quantities  of  oats  during 
the  week,  is  given  a  bran  mash  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  the  effect  will  be  good  and 
the  practice  is  to  be  commended.  Oc¬ 
casional  bran  mashes  are  also  excellent 
for  idle  horses  when  fed  upon  corn,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  bran  will  make  the 
crushed  oats  fed  to  colts  more  effec¬ 
tive.  We  say  these  things  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  bran  causes  opening  of  the 
bowels  by  irritating  the  bowels.  It  does 
not  give  a  great  amount  of  nutrients, 
although  its  analysis  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  even  more  nutritious 
than  oats.  It  is  indigestible,  and  passes 
through  the  intestines  in  many  cases 
wholly  undigested.  It  acts  as  a  laxative 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  foreign  body 
and  is  thrown  off  as  useless  by  the  ins¬ 
tated  intestines.  For  this  reason  it  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  a  physic 
ball,  as  when  fed  in  the  shape  of  a  bran 
mash  without  any  other  food  for  two 
or  three  feeds  the  bowels  are  opened  up 
somewhat  and  rendered  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
gative  effects  of  an  aloes  ball.  Carrots 
act  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
They  do  not  prove  laxative  on  account 
of  any  irritating  effect,  but  on  account 
of  real  succulence,  and  have  the  special 
power  of  acting  nicely  upon  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  They  may  be  fed  to  a 
horse  irj  poor  condition  when  bran 
would  only  aggravate  the  impoverish¬ 
ment.  Roots  are  relished  by  horses  and 
digestible,  but  bran  must  be  fed  with 
caution.  dr.  a.  s.  Alexander. 


Dry  Stover  in  Silo. 

A  man  we  do  work  for  is  determined  to 
put  his  dry  corn  stover  in  the  silo.  I 
have  made  it  plain  he  must  use  water  very 
liberally  with  thorough  tramping.  I  have 
never  seen  this  plan  carried  out  in  this 
community.  About  how  much  water  to 
the  hundred  bundles  should  be  used?  Have 
any  of  your  readers  done  this  and  re¬ 
gretted  it  afterwards?  I  would  like  the 
truth  about  this  dry  stover  business,  as  it 
bobs  up  very  frequently.  h.  l.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Personally  we  would  not  put  the  dry 
stover  into  the  silo,  but  would  shred  it 
several  times  during  the  Winter  and  feed 
it  dry,  with  the  orts  for  bedding.  If  put 
into  the  silo  it  must  be  watered,  but  the 
amount  to  use  would  be  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  tried  this  plan.  How  much 
water? 


Comparison  of  Pig  Feeds. 

What  is  the  cheapest  for  the  money  to 
feed  pigs  four  and  six  weeks  old,  wheat 
bran  at  .$1.75  per  hundredweight;  meat 
meal  analyzing  85  per  cent,  protein,  7  per 
cent,  fat,  or  meat  meal  60  per  cent,  protein, 
10  per  cent,  fat,  G.7  per  cent,  bone  phos¬ 
phate?  The  first  is  $3.50  per  100  pounds, 
the  latter  $2.45.  it. 

North  Carolina. 

For  the  purpose  of  feeding  pigs  it  is  not 
exactly  fair  to  compare  the  price  of  bran 
with  that  of  animal  meal,  as  they  belong 
to  two  distinct  classes  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  either  one  would 
be  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  meat  meal,  which  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  85  per  cent,  protein,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  dried  blood,  which  decreases 
the  fat  and  increases  the  protein  content. 
I  would  therefore  choose  the  meat  meal 
analyzing  60  per  cent,  protein  at  $2.45  per 
hundred,  provided  you  know  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  properly  for  feeding  purposes  and  not 
for  fertilizer.  Bono  phosphate,  bone  ash 
and  calcium  phosphate  arc  nearly  synony¬ 
mous  terms  applied  to  ground  bone  either 
before  or  after  being  steamed  or  chemi¬ 
cally  treated.  c.  s.  G. 


Ration  for  Holstein  Cows. 

Will  you  help  me  in  compounding  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  large  milking  Ilolsteins  from  the 
following  material  on  hand  ?  Roughage  on 
hand,  silage,  oat  hay,  cornstalks  and  mixed 
hay,  about  half  clover,  and  about  500 
bushels  of  ear  corn,  with  mill  and  power 
to  grind  same.  I  can  buy  brewers’  grains, 
dried,  $1.40 ;  distillers’  grains,  $1.65 ;  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  $1.65,  and  gluten,  $1.50. 

Connecticut.  w.  n. 

You  have  proper  feeding  stuffs  with 
which  to  compound  very  good  rations  for 
large  milking  Ilolsteins.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  feed  about  40  pounds  of  silage 
per  day  to  each  cow,  dividii'"'  t*  into  two 
feeds  for  morning  and  evening,  always 
feeding  it  after  milking.  At  noon  give  all 
the  cut  cornstalks,  oat  hay  or  mixed  hay 
the  cows  will  eat  up  fairly  clean.  For 
the  grain  ration,  make  a  mixture  of  500 
pounds  dried  brewers’  grains,  200  pounds 
cornmeal,  200  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  and 
100  pounds  gluten  feed,  and  feed  of  this 
mixture  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  2% 
or  three  pounds  of  milk  a  cow  gives  in  a 
day.  This  is  a  safe  and  economical  method 
of  feeding,  provided  you  do  not  feed  any 
heavy  feed  like  cotton  seed,  gluten  or  corn- 
meal  to  cows  within  three  weeks  before  or 
two  weeks  after  parturition.  c.  s.  g. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years’  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Made  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  f-*  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  you.  with  Sample  Color  Cards,  Write  m*.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  lave  you  money. 

0.  W.  Ingersoil.  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn.  N.V. 


ROSS  SILO 


REASONS  why  the 
is  the  BEST 

We  use  Guaranteed  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  that  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  wood,  except  cypress.  The 
highest  possible  grade  of  Oregon  Fir 
is  used. 

The  Ross  Silo  has  features  that 
are  exclusive,  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  silo. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

to  bo  as  represented.  Our  63  year*  ot 
manufacturing  experience  is  valuable  to  you. 
FREE  catalog  explains  all.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,Box  13  Springfield, 0. 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time, 
we  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  can  of 
Riemer’s  Shoe  Life 
with  every  pair  of 


Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  or  Boots 

It’s  a  perfect  dressing  for  Riemer's  or  any 
other  work  shoes,  boots  or  harness. 

Riemer’s  Wood  Sole  Shoes  should  be  worn 

by  every  farmer.  They  are  light,  durable,  sanitary, 
[water-proof  and  far  superior  to  leather  or  metal  soled 
shoes.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  If  not 
at  dealer’s  send  us  his  name  and  $2.50 
for  Shoes  or  $3.75  for  Boots.  We  pay  ex¬ 
press  charges.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

A.  H.  Riemer  Shoe  Co. 
2911  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


patented 


If  Cows 
Talked 

you’d  get  great  news  of 
the  pure,  guaranteed, 
milk-making  product 
branded 

ROWN 

BREWERS* 

'Dried  Grains 

You  will  soon  see  its  remark¬ 
able  value  when  you  test  it  on 
your  cattle.  Gives  the  cows 
Protein  (25%)  Fats  (5%)  in 
the  form  easiest  digested. 

Name  your  dealer  and 
get  interesting  circular. 

MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  GO. 

452  THIRD  ST.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Look  for  Croxvn  Brand  on  bag . 

It  costs  less  than  it  should . 


\ CROWN  jt 


KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness  direct 
from  factory  at  tvholesafe  prices.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  any  harness.  All  harness 
r  guaranteed — money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
r  free  catalog  illustrates  over  75  styles  for  all  pur- 
^  poses — sure  to  show  harness  you  need.  Bend  for  it 
today.  We  also  sell  Horse  Clothing  and  Fur  Coats. 
Ask  for  catalog 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH  il»  HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 

Proved  capac¬ 
ity,  great 
strength, 
all  sizes. 

Write  for 
KKEE  cat¬ 
alog  today. 


PRESS 

Also  Gasoline 
and  Steam  En¬ 
gines, Thresh¬ 
ers,  Saw 
MillsCGet 
our  prices. 


MONARCH  MCHY.CO.,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  Yorir 


WN  FENCE 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat¬ 
tle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  eft vc  you  big  money— g ive  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  lor  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
Depf.  59  THE  BROWN  PENCE  &  WIRE  GO*  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the 
Beater  on  the  Axle 


jfoUNTw  IU* 

Takeany  manure  spreader  youhave 
ever  seen,  remove  all  the  clutches  and 
chains,  all  the  countershafts  and  stub 
axles,  do  away  with  all  adjustments 
and  mount  the  beater  on  the  rear  axle. 

Rebuild  the  spreader  so  that  the 
top  of  the  box  is  only  as  high  as  your 
hips.  Make  it  stronger.  Remove 
some  two  hundred  trouble-giving 
parts  and  throw  them  away.  You 
will  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what 
the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  is  like. 

The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

The  beater 
and  all  its  driv¬ 
ing  parts  are 
mounted  on  the 
rear  axle.  This 
construction  is 
patented.  You 
cannot  get  it 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 


on  any  other  spreader  made. 

Power  to  drive  the  beater  is  taken 
from  the  rear  axle  through  a  planet¬ 
ary  transmission  (like  that  on  auto¬ 
mobiles).  It  is  positive,  runs  in  oil, 
and  does  not  get  out  of  order. 

Few  Working  Parts 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  there  are  no  adjustments.  It 
has  some  two  hundred 
less  parts  than  the . 
simplest  spreader 
heretofore  made. 

There  are  no  clutch¬ 
es  to  throw  it  into 
gear.  The  lever  at 
the  driver’s  right  is 
moved  back  until  the  °ut  of  Gear 
finger,  or  dog,  engages  a  large  stop  at 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  All  the 
chains  and  adjustments  have  been 
done  away  with. 

Only  “Hip-High” 

Because 
the  beater  is 
mounted  on 
the  rear  axle, 
it  is  only 
“hip -high” 
to  the  top  of 
the  box. 
_  .  Each  forkful 

Easy  to  Load  of  manure  is 

put  just  where  it  is  needed.  You  can 
always  see  into  the  spreader. 

Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts, 
the  center  of  the  load  comparatively 
near  the  horses,  and  the  weight  dis¬ 
tributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft. 

Spreader  Book  Free — Tells  about  manure, 
when  and  how  to  use  it,  how  to  store  it,  and  a 
description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  Ask  for 
this  book  as  Package  No,  Y.  33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freioht 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO.  *.  I 


/  Here’s  the  greatest  money-making:  book  for  farm- 
-7  ers  ever  published.  Tells  how  to  develop  the 
“Gold  Mine”  of  manure  right  on  your  own  farm  now. 
Couldn’t  be  worth  more  to  you  if  it  cost  you  J5.U0.  I 
send  it  free  and  promise  to  show  you  how  to  1 


on  the  finest  spreader  ever  built.  Gal-  a 
loway’s  improved  1913  model  with  €// ////. 
Mandt’snew  gear  Is  the  marvel  of  the 
Implement  Industry.  My  bed  rock  (uc-’afESgTySSIji 
tory  price,  long  free  trial,  long  guar- 
antee  and  liberal  terms  have  no  room  jEtMwQvi 
for  argument.  Write  quick  for  my 
advance  1913  proposition.  Don't  wait.  RTfiRjLI 
Wm.  Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway  Co.,  IHfMgl 
669CN  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  vbFjm f 
KKMK91BKH — We  curry  stocks  of  all  our 
machines  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and 


I  want  the  names  of  10  or 
more  men  in  every  town¬ 
ship.  Send  your  name  quick 
for  my  special  proposition 
on  a  spreader— don’t  wait — 
put  your  postal  or  tetter  In 
the  mall  NOW. 


Minneapolis — Insuring  prompt  shipment. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  second  week  of  the  contest  shows 
287  eggs  laid  during  the  week.  The  con¬ 
test  is  starting  off  in  good  shape  and  bids 
fair  to  make  a  higher  record  than  the  first 
contest.  In  the  Australian  contests  gains 
were  made  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
nearly  every  year  until  the  world's  high 
record  was  made  of  264.8  eggs  as  the 
average  per  bird  in  the  leading  pen.  Thomas 
Barron's  English  White  Leghorns  have  got 
right  down  to  business  at  once,  every  bin! 
laying ;  the  five  pullets  laying,  5-S-4-6-5, 
making  25  eggs,  the  highest  score  of  the 
week.  Wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  a 
sea  voyage  that  is  conducive  to  good  lay¬ 
ing?  The  native  birds  here  in  New  England 
are  laying  very  poorly ;  I  know  of  two 
flocks  of  500  to  600  birds  each  that  are  not 
laying  as  many  eggs  as  these  five  English 
birds.  A  neighbor,  who  has  a  contract  to 
furnish  eggs  for  a  hotel,  finds  it  impossible 
by  driving  around  to  all  the  farms  within 
a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  to  obtain 
eggs  enough  to  fill  a  30-dozen  case  in  a 
week,  and  he  has  about  600  fowls  himself. 
I  have  never  known  a  season  where  the 
pullets  were  so  backward  about  laying. 
Last  year  one  of  my  White  Wyandotte  pul¬ 
lets  laid  In  August,  when  just  five  months 
old  to  a  day,  and  by  this  date  (November 
23)  most  of  them  were  laying.  This  year 
only  one  has  laid  up  to  date ;  60  White 
Leghorns,  shut  up  by  themselves  in  a 
house  with  400  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  extra  well  cared  for,  most  of  them 
being  seven  months  old,  lay  only  three  to 
four  eggs  a  day.  They  ought  to  be  lay¬ 
ing  25  to  30  a  day.  And  this  has  been  an 
unusually  pleasant  Eall ;  no  snow  and  no 
frost  in  the  ground.  With  40  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry  keeping,  I  must  admit  that 
I  cannot  account  for  it. 

The  White  Leghorns  of  Smith  Bros., 
Pennsylvania,  take  the  second  place  this 
week  with  a  score  of  23  eggs,  the  puirets 
laying  S-5-5-5-3 ;  the  White  Leghorns  of 
Ed  Cam  of  England  laid  16,  the  five  birds 
laying  6-2-3- 2-3.  These  three  pens  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  contest  where  each 
bird  in  the  pen  laid.  The  White  Orpingtons 
of  White  Acres  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  laid  15 
eggs,  four  of  the  pullets  laying.  The  pen 
of  White  Wyandottes  entered  by  Ed  Cam 
'of  England  made  the  highest  score  of  any 
pen  of  that  breed,  his  birds  laying  10 
eggs.  It  must  be  the  sea  voyage  that 
does  it.  Only  about  naif  the  pens  arc 
laying  ;  45  of  the  100  pens  did  not  produce 
an  egg  this  week.  Beulah  Farm’s  White 
■Wyandotte  hens  (birds  that  were  in  the 
first  contest)  laid  six,  and  the  pullets  of 
the  same  breed  entered  by  the  same  per¬ 
sons  laid  three  eggs.  The  Brown  Leghorns 
entered  by  A.  P.  llillhouse,  Quebec,  which 
laid  11  last  week,  laid  seven  this  week. 
Walter  Hogan’s  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
from  California  laid  eight,  Frederick  M. 
Peasley's  pen  of  White  Leghorns  laid  nine, 
and  Burton  E.  Moore’s,  of  Connecticut,  laid 
10.  Quite  a  number  of  pens  which  laid  last 
week  did  not  produce  an  egg  this  week. 
Nine  different  breeds  did  not  lay  an  egg. 
The  middle  of  November  is  always  the  “dry 
time”  of  egg  production ;  a  less  number 
being  produced  that  month  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  year.  I  have  kept  a 
record  for  nearly  20  years  of  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  each  day,  and  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  monthly  total  is  less  for  November 
than  for  any  other  month. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

Leghorn  Cross. 

What  about  crossing  a  Leghorn  hen  so 
as  to  increase  her  size  without  injuring 
her  laying  qualities  to  any  great  extent? 

New  York.  t.  u. 

A  cross  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds,  such 
as  the  White  Wyandotte  or  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  upon  the  White  Leghorn  will 
Increase  the  size  of  the  progeny  without 
decreasing  yield.  Such  eggs,  however,  will 
be  tinted  brown  instead  of  being  pure 
white.  .  If  this  is  objectionable,  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  gain  in  size,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  egg,  may  be  made  by 
crossing  the  Leghorn  upon  the  Minorca. 
Much  more  is  usually  lost  than  gained  by 
crossing  two  distinct  varieties  of  purebred 
fowls,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  fierce  desire 
to  do  this  upon  the  part  of  amateur  poul- 
trymen,  most  of  whom  like  to  play  tricks 
upon  Dame  Nature  in  this  way.  M.  b.  d. 


Mixing  Breeds. 

I  have  about  500  White  Wyandottes.  I 
have  also  a  few  very  fine  purebred  White 
Rocks.  I  wish  to  substitute  the  White 
Rocks  for  the  Wyandottes  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  meantime  would  you  advise 
crossing  White  Rock  cockerel  with  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  for  the  general  laying  stock  un¬ 
til  the  Rocks  can  be  bred  in  sufficient  num¬ 
ber?  My  thought  is  to  Increase  size  of  lay¬ 
ing  stock  at  once  by  the  cross.  Would  egg 
production  suffer?  j.  m.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

I  can  see  no  objection  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  egg  production  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Wyandottes  upon  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  far  more 
lost  than  gained  by  making  such  a  cross. 
Yon  .will  find  it  very  difficult,  too,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  your  purebred  fowls  and 
their  cross,  and  if,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
keeping  them  side  by  side  you  do  not  And 
the  flocks  hopelessly  intermingled,  you  will 
bo  exceedingly  fortunate.  m.  b.  d. 


Mites  on  Hens. 

I  have  a  few  hens  which  are  covered 
with  red  lice.  I  have  tried  everything  and 
cannot  get  rid  of  them.  What  can  I  do? 

Massachusetts.  C.  R.  K. 

The  red  lice  which  you  see  on  your  hens 
are  doubtless  gray  mites,  which  become  red 
only  when  filled  with  blood.  They  do  not 
often  stay  upon  hens  during  the  day,  but 
hide  in  the  crevices  about  the  perches  and 
in  the  filth  beneath.  To  rid  your  hens  of 
them,  thoroughly  clean  the  interior  of  your 
henhouse,  removing  all  droppings  and  loose 
dirt  from  about  the  perches,  and  then  paint 
or  spray  the  latter  with  a  mixture  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  kerosene,  using  one  part 
of  the  carbolic  acid  to  three  parts  of  kero¬ 
sene,  and  paying  special  attention  to  all 
cracks  and  crevices.  After  doing  this, 


whitewash  the  interior  of  the  house  with 
lime  wash,  to  which  four  ounces  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  the  gallon  has  been  added. 
The  painting  of  the  perches  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks 
until  no  more  mites  can  be  found.  Owing 
to  their  habit  ot  leaving  the  fowls  during 
the  day  to  cluster  in  the  cracks  about  the 
perches,  these  pests  are  comparatively 
easily  disposed  of.  m.  b.  d. 


What  Ails  the  Ducks? 

I  have  a  few  ducks  in  good  condition, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  one  will  get 
lame  and  will  not  go  with  the  others,  then 
suddenly  she  will  disappear  and  I  will 
never  know  how  she  got  lost.  I  feed  only 
whole  corn  ;  they  have  free  range.  Is  there 
something  lacking  in  their  systems? 

New  City,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  n. 

Young  ducks  quite  often  contract  such 
trouble  as  is  described.  It  is  probably 
sometimes  due  to  inbreeding  or  inheritance. 
Often,  however,  it  can  be  traced  directly  to 
an  ill-balanced  ration.  Undoubtedly  this  Is 
the  cause  in  this  case.  Corn  is  a  fatten¬ 
ing  food  and  low  in  normal  matter  and 
muscle- forming  elements.  Whether  the 
ducks  are  young  or  old  they  need  something 
besides  corn.  If  full  grown,  they  need 
some  wet  mash  made  of  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  cornmeal  of  equal  parts  with  10 
per  cent,  meat  scraps.  This  will  stop  the 
trouble  and  encourage  egg  production  at 
the  proper  season.  The,  corn  has  probably 
made  them  over  fat  and  weakened  their 
bones  and  muscles.  They  lose  control  of 
their  limbs  and  perish  about  the  range. 

a.  l.  c. 


Leg  Weakness. 

We  have  a  Buff  Rock  rooster.  May 
hatched,  which  seems  to  be  weak  in  bis 
legs,  not  ill  in  any  other  way.  Can  we  do 
anything  to  help  him?  s.  si. 

New  York. 

Leg  weakness  in  heavy  cockerels  of  the 
age  of  yours  is  not  infrequent,  and  is 
probably  most  often  due  to  rheumatism 
caused  by  exposure  or  confinement  in  damp, 
unventilated  houses.  Forced  feeding  also 
predisposes  to  this  trouble.  Place  thorn  in 
warm,  dry  quarters,  and  feed  upon  plenty 
of  green  stuff,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
meat.  The  feeding  of  skim-milk  is  also 
helpful  in  this  condition.  si.  b.  d. 


Chick  raising  IS  NOT 
a  matter  of  Luck 

So  many  chicks  die  early  that  most 
poultry  raisers  think  healthy  chicks  just  a 
matter  of  luck.  But  it’s  largely  a  matter 
of  feed. 

Don’t  feed  little  chicks  raw  grain. 

To  raise  the  largest  per  cent  of  your 
next  brood,  try 

H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

which  is  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of  Corn,  Cut-Oat¬ 
meal,  Cracked  Wheat,  KafBr  Corn,  Peas  and  Millet — 1 
steam-cooked  by  a  special  process  in  our  mill. 

Sold  only  in  10-lb.,  25-lb.,  50-lb.  and  100-lb.  bags. 
Each  bag  bears  a  tag  showing  guaranteed  analysis. 

If  you  cannot  get  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
from  your  dealer,  write  for  sample  and  prices. 

JOHN  J.  CAMPBELL 

General  Sales  Agent  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
The  H-0  Company  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada’s 

Free  Homestead  Area 

Province  of  j  has  several 

Manitoba!  SaH  °gg; 

trlets  that  afford  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE, 

For  Grain  Growing 
land  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  protltahlo  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail¬ 
ways  Convenient;  Soil  the  very  beat,  aud 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  TTome- 
steads  may  be  purchased  and  also  in  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  bo  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particular*,  address 


J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

—  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. - 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years 
of  high-class  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
and  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 
OUR  SPECIALTY  -f  #  -y 


1  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Eggs  in’  November. — In  the  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  page  1182,  the  question  is  asked : 
“Any  fresh-laid  eggs  in  your  neighborhood  ?” 
My  answer  Is,  yes.  At  the  Cool  Ridge 
Farm,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  there  are 
about  300  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls, 
60  hens,  240  pullets,  hatched  iu  March 
and  April  and  bred  from  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  stock,  and  you  can  always 
find  there  fresh-laid  eggs  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  the  same  issue  it  is  stated  that  a 
man  took  an  auto  and  rushed  about  the 
country  hunting  for  new-laid  eggs,  and  was 
no  more  successful  than  Diogenes  was  in 
his  search  for  an  honest  man.  Let  that 
man  take  his  auto  and  come  up  here  at  4 
p.  m.,  and  he  will  find  100  eggs  less  than 
10  hours  old.  The  following  is  the  record 
for  the  ast  seven  days :  November  16,  99 
eggs ;  November  17,  92 ;  November  18,  105 ; 
November  19,  98;  November  20,  102;  No¬ 
vember  21,  114;  November  22,  105.  If 

anyone  can  beat  this  record,  let  us  hear 
from  him.  C  p  B 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  to  the  Limit! 

We  will  absolutely  refund  your  purchase- 
money  and  pay  freight  both  ways  if  arty  size 

Farmers’  Favorite 

FEED  COOKER  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

fails  to  satisfy  you  in  any 
way.  Get  more  money 
out  of  your  hens,  cows, 
pigs,  etc.,  by  giving  (hem 
warm  food  and  water  in 
winter. 

This  cooker  can  lai  set  up 
any  wncre — aud  moved  eas¬ 
ily.  Saving  on  fuel,  burns 
any  kind.  25  to  100  gallons. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

LEWIS  MFQ.  CO. 
Box  C  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  THE 
FARM  PAY 
IN  WINTER 


You  can  make  winter  a  harvest  time, 
with  money -making’ crops  of  lumber, 
if  you  have  an  “American”  Portable 
Saw  Mill.  Your  own  wood  lot,  and  your 
neighbors’  await  your  axe  and  your  saw 
and  your  mill,  ready  to  yield  a  valuable 
crop  of  first-class  lumber  that  will  find  a 
ready  local  sale  at  good  prices.  You  have 
the  team,  the  time  and  theengine.  Buy  an 
inexpensive  “American”  mill  and  you’ll 
have  all  the  outfit  you  need  to  do  a  profit¬ 
able  lumliering  business.  Start  with  your 
own  wood  lot,  then  work  out  into  the 
country  around  you.  Every  wood  lot  has 
money  in  it  for  you.  Show  its  owner 
how  you  can  make  lumlier  and  money 
for  him.  Begin  by  sending  to  us  for  our 
new  book  No.  26  which  tells  the  story. 
Write  nearest  office  today. 

In  the  largest  mill  or  on  the  farm  the  American 
is  recognized  as  d  TANDARD. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  Street, llackettstown.  New  Jersey 
1582  Terminal  jluildiiig,  New  York 

CHICAGO  •  SAVANNAH 
NEW  ORLEANS 


With  8  H.  P. 


Cuts  2500  ft.  Per  Day 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
itB  kettlein  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  ami 
Steam  .Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  C^Send 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 


D.  XL  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  lib 


P  Largest  Profits  P 

D  livestock  which  Is  healthy  and  vigorous  p 

A  PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR  * 

puts  stock  in  profit-paying  shape.  “Your 

T  money  back  if  It  fails.”  25c,  50c,  $1:  25-lb  Pall,  •*“ 
$3.50.  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Bookletand  19X3  I 
Almanac  FREE.  At  all  dealers,  or  "J" 

S  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  JL 
Philadelphia  Chicago  O 


6-Horsepower  Sawing 

0u1fii$195 


M-acKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  184J 

R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Our  16th  Annual  Poultry  Course 

will  be  held 

Jan.  2d  to  Feb.  13th,  1913,  inclusive 

Wo  have  some  now,  modorn  bouses,  now  yards  and 
a  new  text-book.  We  teach  all  branches  of  poultry 
keening  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Each 
student  has  incubator,  brooder  and  pen  practice. 
Terms  moderate.  Write  for  bulletin. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I, 

pnift  TRYMFN~Sena2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
f.oT  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 


You  Can  Earn  S 10  a  Day  With  This  Rig'  _ 

Coal  is  Bcaree  and  high.  SAW  WOOD  aud  Mil  It  while  the 
demand  is  good  and  price  high.  If  you  have  no  wood, saw  wood 
lor  other  people,  and  make  $10.00  a  day.  Saw  tables,  $n. 50. 
»?•  ^nnir?“  ?VaW*’  20  ln-  «  H.  P.  gasoline  engines 

tl.a.OQ.  Latologue  R,free.  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob, Conn. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  30  YEARS. 


140  egg  incubator 

and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

The  incubator  if  pn*L 
.......  DUin 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  fur  prides 

TVHi'J'K  &  KICK, _ Yorktown,  N.  Y ' 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pnl- 
lots.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  LULL  FARM  Flemlngtnn,  N.  ,T. 

75  Selected  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

■  v  one  and  two  years  old.  Ono  of  the  best  laying 
strains  in  existence.  Largo  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gillxm,  N.  V. 

100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Puliets-^i^;^^;!: 

bred.  !)0c.  each.  F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

200  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  A  FEW  CHOICE  APRIL  COCKERELS 

Prices  right.  Personal  attention.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carniel,  New  York 

Prize  Winning  Strain*  Cockerels,  pullets  and 
,  n  mnmg  Oirains  yearlings.  $1.25  and  up¬ 
wards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Pocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Light  ami  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis 
F.  »I.  PRESCOTT  .  Kivcrdale,  N,  J. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX- 
1’DP'L’,  Eggs  for  hate  hing.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  G02  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Clark’s  Single  Comb  Reds 

have  won  more  first  prizes  than  ail  competitors 
combined  in  past  three  seasons.  Exhibition  birds 
for  any  show,  and  good  breeding  birds  at  moderate 
prices.  G.  D.  CLARK,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Austin’s200  STRAIN  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  17.  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rose  CombReds 

Choice  breeding  birds,  bred  from  tested  layers. 
Can  also  furnish  exhibition  birds  bred  from  high 
class  exhibition  matings.  D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon  .Springs,  New  York. 

RUFF  WYANDOTTE  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels. 
DUll  Pure  Wild  and  part  Wild  Turkeys,  dol'd 
Muscovy,  I.  R.  Ducks,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  White 
and  Pearl  Guineas.  BERTHA  M.  TYSON,  Risino  Sun,  Md. 

A  FINE  LOT  OF  UTILITY  INDIAN  RUNNERS.  $1.50  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  (102  5th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 
I  your  wants.  G.  F.  Williamson,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Large,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  $3.00  each  if  taken 
now.  A.  L.  VBKELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS,  PA. 

SSSWyfe  PARTRIDGES I  PHEASANTS 

Capercailzies,  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
[  Swans,  Ornamental  Goes©  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 

|  Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
I  animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illust  rated  descriptive 
!  circnlari.  Win.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  & 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Yardley,  Penna. 

For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Inquire  of 
Mrs.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  Moravia,  N.  Y.,R.  F.  D.13 

MR  TIIRKFY^-emgush  wh,te  egg  runner 

■  D.  I  univc  I  0  DRAKES— PEARLGUINEAS of  tho 

finest  breeding.  AT.  N.  ADAMS,  Lima.  N.  Y. 


Freight  Paid 

East  of 
"the  Rockies 
to  use.  30 
I  if  not  0.  K. 

lira 


For 


California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered 

with  asbestos  and  galvanized  — __ __ 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank, 
nursery ;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 
Days  Trial  —  money  brick  “**■  — 

W  rite  for  Free  Catalog  today. 


Ironclad  Incubator  CoM  Dept 90  Racine, Wis. 


MAKA-SHELL’S'FX 

Increases  egg  pro- 
al  sit- 


earth.  _ 

duction.  The  original 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substi 
tutes.  Ask  your  local! 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

for  two  100-lb.  hags  Lo.b.  cara  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GRIT 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


99.84%'W'  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 
PURE  V  teriorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  you Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof- 
lng-™,1Wn.tefor  bi&  illustrated  book  FREE, 
lhe  American  Iron  Roofinfi  Co. 

Station  I)  EL  YU  14,  OHIO. 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Yon  can  double  your  egg  yield  by  feeding  fresh-cut.  raw  bone.  It,**  t 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  egg-malting  material  us  grain  anfi 
takes  tho  place  of  bugs  and  worms  In  fowls’  diet.  That’s  why  It 
gives  more  eggs— greater  fertility,  stronger  chicks,  larger  fowls. 

MANN’S  LMAoTDEt:  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  easily  and  rapidly  all  largo  and  small  bones  with  adhering  _ _ 

meat  and  gristle.  Automatically  adapts  to  your  strength.  Never  clogs.  Scat  on 
10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  down.  Send  for  our  free  books  today. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following 
record  of  a  transaction  between  a  farmer 
of  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  W.  Stuart 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  the  deal 
having  been  made  through  an  agent,  Mr. 
Daniel  Van  Lueven,  who  is  reported  to 
have  an  unsavory  reputation  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  deal  will  further  illumine 
the  tricks  of  this  class  of  tree  agents  as 
a  whole. 

This  fruit  grower  desired  500  Rathbun 
blackberries  of  XXX  quality,  and  of  which 
his  brother-in-law  desired  100.  This  agent 
made  the  farmer  believe  that  he  could  not 
sell  less  than  1,000  plants  for  the  price 
of  $45,  which  in  itself  was  $5  higher  than 
any  other  up-State  nursery  was  charging. 
The  agent  said  if  he  did  not  want  the  1,000 
he  (the  agent)  could  find  a  buyer  for  the 
rest  and  got  the  farmer  to  sign  a  bona 
fide  order  blank  for  the  1,000  plants  at  the 
price  of  $45.  The  plants  in  due  time  were 
delivered  on  the  premises  and  then  the 
company  began  writing  the  farmer  for  the 
full  amount  of  order.  He  got  frightened 
and  paid  them  $40,  after  which  the  com¬ 
pany  threatened  to  send  bank  draft  and 
other  threats  to  induce  the  victim  to  pay 
the  other  $5.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an 
expert  horticulturist  in  this  vicinity  was 
consulted.  He  examined  the  plants  which 
had  been  set  out  and  could  easily  perceive 
that  one-half  were  only  XX  grade  and  some 
others  as  low  as  X  grade.  He  then  ex¬ 
amined  the  order  blank  which  called  for 
XXX  grade  at  $45  for  the  thousand  plants. 
He  advised  the  purchaser  not  to  pay  the 
other  $5  which  advice  he  took.  T. 

New  York. 

It  is  deals  of  this  kind  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  to  our  attention  that 
cause  us  to  advise  fruit  growers  to  be¬ 
ware  of  tree  agents,  and  especially  those 
of  this  unreliable  sort. 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 

November  27th,  1912. 
Rurat,  New-Yorker,  409  Pearl  St., 

New  York. 

Gentlemen — Your  November  30th  issue 
connects  the  name  of  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick 
with  the  International  Corporate  Farms  Co. 

Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  next  issue 
that  Mr.  Myrick  is  not  connected  with  it  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  any  way  whatsoever 
— neither  now  nor  in  the  past. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Orange  Judd  Company, 
Thomas  A.  Barrett,  Treasurer. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  Mr. 
Barrett,  personally.  While  he  does  not 
seem  to  make  the  direct  assertion  that 
Mr.  Myrick  is  not  connected  with  the 
International  Corporate  Farm  Com¬ 
pany,  his  request  implies  as  much,  and 
Mr.  Barrett  evidently  thinks  that  there 
is  no  connection  direct  or  indirect.  T  he 
peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  this  rather 
inferential  statement  comes  from  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  could  not  know  positively 
that  his  principal  had  no  such  connec¬ 
tion.  A  clear  direct  positive  statement 
from  Mr.  Myrick  himself  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  not  that  his 
testimony  would  be  more  reliable  than 
that  of  Mr.  Barrett  where  each  had 
the  same  information.  If  Mr.  Barrett 
had  the  information  and  testified  as  to 
the  facts,  his  word  would  be  conclusive 
to  us;  but  Mr.  Myrick  may  have,  and 
we  are  informed  does  have,  connections 
and  propositions  under  way,  that  his  as¬ 
sociates  do  not  know  about,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  them.  Hence  we  would 
prefer  to  have  the  frank  denial  from 
Mr.  Myrick  himself.  Mr.  Willis,  who 
seems  to  be  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Farm  Company,  is  the  editor  of  one  of 
Mr.  Myrick’s  papers,  and  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  he  would  undertake  such 
a  scheme  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  his  principal.  If  the  scheme 
was  promoted  without  Mr.  Myrick’s 
consent,  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that 
he  would  continue  to  employ  Mr.  Willis 
as  editor  of  his  paper  after  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 
Furthermore  the  advertising  literature 
is  mailed  farmers  who  are  subscribers 
to  editions  of  Mr.  Myrick’s  papers  that 
Mr.  Willis  has  no  connection  with 
whatever.  We  have  received  several 
inquiries  from  such  farmers.  Mr. 
Myrick  must  have  knowledge  of  this 
mailing  of  “gold  brick  dope”  to  his 
subscribers.  Many  of  them  have  writ¬ 
ten  us.  Some  of  them  must  have  writ¬ 
ten  him.  Can  he  find  no  way  to  stop  it  ? 
Has  he  given  his  subscribers  a  word  of 
warning  against  it?  So  much  for  “di¬ 
rectly.”  Now  how  about  “indirectly?” 
Mr.  Myrick  controls  his  paper.  Mr. 
Willis  is  his  employe  or  agent,  and  Mr. 
Myrick  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
agent  and  in  permitting  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  scheme  virtually  encourages  it, 
since  Mr.  Willis  merely  patterns  after 
Mr.  Myrick’s  example.  It  may  be  embar¬ 
rassing  for  Mr.  Myrick  to  restrict  his 
employe,  even  if  he  does  not  profit 
in  the  scheme  himself ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  a  “gold  brick” 
scheme  could  originate  in  the  office  of 
any  farm  paper,  honestly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  its  people.  If  it  did  so 


originate  it  would  last  long  enough  for 
the  employe  to  be  kicked  into  the  street 
by  the  indignant  and  irate  publisher. 

Publishers  with  promotion  schemes  do 
not  like  the  new  Federal  law  obliging 
them  to  publish  their  circulation,  and 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  paper.  The 
provision  that  they  mark  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  reading  type  as  editorial  or 
news  text,  but  paid  for  by  interested 
parties  as  advertisements  is  especially 
objectionable  to  them.  Our  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  E.  G.  Lewis  has  filed  a  suit 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  suspicion  that 
others  of  his  class  are  silent  partners 
in  the  suit,  or  contributors  to  it.  The 
only  possible  objection  to  the  law  is  the 
purpose  of  keeping  advertisers  and 
readers  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  get 
for  their  money.  Of  course,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  always  knows  what  the  circulation 
is.  The  advertiser  always  wants  to 
know.  The  publisher  cannot  very  well 
published  a  misstatement,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  exact  figures.  But 
every  publisher  quotes  his  circulation 
every  day  in  the  week  to  advertisers ; 
and  the  frenzied  opposition  to  the  law 
can  come  only  from  a  wish  to  quote  in 
fiction  rather  than  in  fact.  The  pro¬ 
vision  to  force  them  to  mark  paid  arti¬ 
cles  as  advertising  they  call  especially 
iniquitous.  Why?  The  only  answer 
is  that  they  wish  to  retain  the  privilege 
of  misleading  their  readers.  They  want 
to  disguise  advertising  in  the  dress  of 
impartial  editorial  discussion  or  opinion. 
Besides  they  often  have  some  promotion 
schemes  of  their  own  that  they  like  to 
dress  up  in  editorial  flourishes  and  it 
would  take  all  the  romance  out  of  their 
beautiful  and  plausible  language  to  have 
it  plainly  and  honestly  marked  “adver¬ 
tisement.”  Lewis’  argument  through  his 
attorney  is  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  drive  the  weak  paper  to  the 
walk  If  a  paper  cannot  be  honestly 
published  how  much  of  a  calamity  would 
it  be  if  it  went  to  the  wall? 

I  am  compelled  to  ask  your  assistance  in 
straightening  out  a  tangle  with  Jarvis 
Bros.,  Fly  Creek,  X.  Y.  On  March  25.  1912, 
I  bought  from  them  a  Holstein-Friesian 
heifer  calf  on  their  guarantee  that  it  was 
thrifty  and  well  grown  and  nicely  built. 
When  it  arrived  it  was  about  the  worst 
specimen  of  a  living  thoroughbred  that  1 
ever  saw.  It  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone;  the  hair  was  off  its  ears.  The  actual 
gross  weight  of  calf  and  crate  was  150 
pounds.  This  calf  cost  me  $75,  and  1  would 
not  have  had  it  at  any  price  if  I  had  seen 
it  before  buying.  I  wrote  Jarvis  Bros,  a 
letter  and  told  them  the  calf  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  I  wished  to  return  it,  or 
would  be  willing  under  the  circumstances 
to  pay  them  $50  for  the  calf,  but  I  have 
received  no  reply.  The  fact  that  at  two 
months  and  five  days  old  the  calf  weighs 
114  pounds  tells  the  story  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  M.  u.  R. 

Maryland. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  breeders  of  purebred  live-stock 
that  a  complaint  of  this  kind  should 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  On  a  large 
portion  of  the  transactions  in  purebred 
stock,  the  purchaser  must  rely  upon  the 
representations  of  the  owner,  and  the 
basis  of  such  transactions  must  be 
mutual  confidence.  The  subscriber  in 
question  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in 
his  community  and  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  his  grievance  is  not 
a  fancied  one.  We  wrote  Jarvis  Bros, 
offering  the  good  offices  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
without  any  notoriety  or  unpleasantness 
to  either  party  of  the  transaction.  Our 
first  letters  were  ignored,  as  were  the 
letters  of  complaint  of  the  subscriber 
himself,  but  we  finally  received  com¬ 
munications  regarding  the  deal  through 
a  firm  of  attorneys  acting  for  Jarvis 
Bros.  Eventually  the  attorneys  made  a 
proposition  briefly  in  effect  that  their 
client  would  accept  a  return  of  the  calf 
and  refund  the  purchase  price  provid¬ 
ing  the  purchaser  would  have  the  calf 
tuberculin  tested  and  bind  himself  to  say 
nothing  to  anyone  about  the  transaction. 
The  subscriber,  however  felt  that  since 
he  had  fed  and  cared  for  the  calf  at 
the  time  this  proposition  was  made,  for 
six  months  or  more,  he  should  have 
some  remuneration  for  his  feed  and 
trouble,  and  he  also  declined  to  pledge 
himself  to  secrecy  regarding  the  trans¬ 
action  on  the  grounds  that  his  self  re¬ 
spect  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
And  there  our  negotiations  ended.  Our 
readers  may  draw  their  own  conclus¬ 
ions  from  this  brief  statement  of  the 
case.  The  experience  of  the  subscriber 
in  question  may  serve  to  save  some  one 
else  from  a  similar  experience.  Had  the 
breeder  made  the  offer  to  accept  the 
return  of  the  calf  promptly  when  the 
complaint  was  first  made  and  before 
the  purchaser  had  gone  to  any  expense 
in  the  feed  and  care  for  the  calf,  the 
unfortunate  transaction  might  have  been 
adjusted  promptly  without  serious  loss 
to  either  party. 


RIGHT  NOW!  Today-is 

the  Time  of  Your  Life  to 


While  Feed  Prices  Are  Low 


Go  after  them  hard— do  it  notv— the  golden  opportunity  is  here— today.  Feed 

for  bigger  milk  yield — crowd  your  dairy  to  its  utmost  limit — get  more  milk — get 
every  possible  drop  your  cows  can  be  made  to  produce  while  feed  prices  are  so 
low.  Never  before,  possibly  never  again,  wifi  conditions  be  so  favorable. 
With  the  right  feed  combination  and  quick  action  you  can  fairly  coin  money. 
But  you  must  act  quick— test  out  this  plan— then  go  to  it  strong.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  your  profits  will  grow— how  your  cows  will  improve— how  they  will 
keep  in  “pink  of  condition’’.  Here’s  the  plan:  Mix  three  parts  of 

Schumacher  Feed 


with  one  part  of  any  good  high  protein  concentrate  you  are  now  feeding,  such  as  Gluten. 
Cottonseed  Meal,  Distillers’ Grains.  Oil  Meal,  Malt  Sprouts.  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed— and 
then  note  the  results.  You’ll  wonder  at  the  increased  flow — at  the  improved  condition  of 
your  cows — at  the  way  they  stand  up — at  the  difference  in  your  profits.  Here  is  the  proof: 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  _  „  ,  f  ,  _  „  „  ^  t  -  ^ 

Gentlemen: — I  was  feeding  1  bushel  Gluten,  1  bushel  Bran  and  1  bushel  of  Cornmeal,  mixed 
(equal  parts  bulk) ,  when  I  was  advised  to  feed  1  bushel  Gluten  and  2  bushels  of  Schumacher  Stock 
Feed.  I  was  milking  18  cows;  in  3  days  my  cows  gained  62  lbs.  of  milk.  They  continued  to  do  fine. 

I  used  up  my  supply  of  Schumacher  and  went  after  more  but  the  dealer  was  out.  I  bought  bran 
and  meal  and  went  back  to  my  former  ration.  In  2  days  my  cows  dropped  down  60  lbs.  in  milk.  1 
bought  more  Schumacher  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  am  getting  very  fine  results  again. 

C.  B.  AMES,  Delavan,  N.  Y. 

a  Money-Maker  for  Dairymen 

No  feed  combination  ever  offered  will  pile  up  profits  faster  than  the  above.  You'll  quickly 
see  the  reasons  why.  Your  cows  will  lick  it  up  eagerly — always  be  ready  for  more  relish 
it  KEENLY  and  the  results  will  show,  first  in  the  INCREASED  flow,  then  in  IMPROVED 
condition.  It’s  appetizing— affords  that  much  needed  variety  of  grain  products  so  essential 
in  a  dairy  ration— cows  won’t  tire  of  it  and.  with  the  addition  of  one  part  high  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  it  simply  has  no  equal  as  a  milk  maker.  A  trial  will  soon  convince  you.  Composed 
of  finely  ground  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  products,  scientifically  balanced  and  blended, 
kiln  dried.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it;  if  he  can’t  supply  you  write  us  at  once—  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines"—  do  it  today.  <17> 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Let  the  Jumbo 

*  Do  Your  HOISTING 


Yes.  sir,  that’s  just  what  we  mean!  TRY  this  hoist.  Let  it  lift  your  wagon 
body,  gas  engine,  slaughtered  hog — anything,  or  try  it  out  on  that  saggy  length 
of  wire  fence  that  needs  stretching.  Use  this  hoist  for  30  days!  If  the  time, 
trouble,  temper  and  tugging  it  saves  isn’t  worth  a  dozen  Jumbos,  don't  keep  it. 

i  <^p>  Jumbo  Safety  Heist  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here's  a  hoist  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  gone  wild  over  because  it’s  so  handy 
— because  it  simplifies  all  their  lifting. 

The  hoist,  which  can  be  used  equally 
well  as  hoist  and  wire  stretcher,  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that 
acts  on  the  pull  rope.  The  lock  is  in  the 
upper  block.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the 
pull  rope,  zip!  goes  the  lock  which  takes  a 
bull-dog  grip  on  the  rope— holds  it  until 
you  are  ready  to  lower  the  load.  And  the 
heavier  the  load,  the  tighter  the  grip. 

This  is  the  only  successful  self-locking 
device  on  the  market  with  a  patent  adjust¬ 
ment  for  ropes  of  all  conditions.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  Absolutely 
inothing  to  get  out  of  gear— nothing  to  slip 


—nothing  to  wear  out  or  give  way.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  IT’S  SAFE.  That’s  why 
it’s  popular. 

Over  60,000  of  these  hoists  In  various 
sizes  are  in  use.  Made  of  best  steel,  criti¬ 
cally  tested  and  inspected  before  shipment. 
Shipped  for  30  days’ 


guaranteed  every¬ 
where.  BesidesJumbo 
llolst  and  Wire 
Stretcher  we  make  9 
sizes  of  Hall  Safety 
Holsts  — capacity,  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons. 

Mail  your  name  and 
your  dealer's  for  the 
catulog  and  that  His 
Free  Offer  right  now! 


HALL  MFG.  CO.,557MainSt,  Monticello,  la 


Grow  big  crops 
such  as  are  harvested 
on  Western  irrigated  lands. 
Ground  Limestone  puts  the  soil  into  con 
dition  for  bumper  harvests 


dition  for  bumper  harvests.  You  probably  have 
an  abundance  of  limestone  on  your  own  farm.  You  ^ 
r  qan  crush  it  as  fine  as  sand  at  a  cost  of  C5  cents  a  ton.  Think 
Of  it  You  never  heard  of  fertilizer  so  cheap.  Get  a 

1171  1*  Forced  P 


j pk  and  make  your  own  supply.  Also  do  crushing  for  your  neighbors 
aJI  and  for  road  building.  There  is  a  big  field  here.  _  The  Wheeling 
Hf  crushes  any  kind  of  stone  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  short  order. 
A  steel-built  machine— three  times  as  strong  as  cast  iron,  yet 
much  lighter  in  weight  Runs  on  6  H.  P. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  booklet  showing  how  crops  are  increased  on 
limed  land.  It  is  an  eye-opener,  and  every  statement  is  backed  by 
proof.  Get  this.  Write  today. 

WHEELING  MOLD  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
130  Raymond  Street,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 13  ffl  .14 

b’owis . . . . . 13  @  .14 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 14  @  .15 

Geese . 13  ffl  .14 

Turkeys . 16  ffl  .17 
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Common . 08  ffl  ,10 

Pork,  lightweights . 1I46@  .13 

Mediums  and  heavy . lOJ^ffl  .11 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 8.00  @10.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 96  ffl  ... 

No.  2.  Red . 1.07  ffl  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 96  @  ... 

Corn,  as  to  quality,  bush . 55  ffl  .65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . .38  ®  .40 

Ryo . 65  ffl  .70 


COTTON. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Dec.  7,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 37  ffl  .38  3 


Good  to  Choice . 33  ®  .36 

Lower  Grades . 27  ®  .30 

~*r  Storage . 29  @  .34 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  ffl  .35  I 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .30  ] 

Factory . 21  ®  .24 

Packing  Stock .  20  @  .24 

Elgin.  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  3514  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 

EGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 48  ®  .50 

Good  to  prime . 43  @  .47 

•  Mixed  Colors,  best . 40  @  .42 

Common  to  Good . 30  ®  35 

Western,  best . 34  @  .42 

Under  grades . 35  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 15  ffl  .22 

Storage . .17  ffl  .23 

CHEESE 

Full  ('ream,  best . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  ®  .16 

Skims . .114  @  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.50  ffl  5.85  "J 

Medium .  4.45  ffl  4.50 

Pea .  4  10  @  4.55  , 

Red  Kidney . 5.00  ffl  5  10 

Lima.  California . 6.25  ffl  6.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 31  ®  .33 

Common  to  Good . 26  @  .30 

Pacific  Coast . 15  @  .24 

Old  Stock . 07  ffl  .11 

German  Crop .  44  ®  .46 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50  ®  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.50  ftv  2.50 

Pound  sweet  .  1.75  ®  2.25 

Twenty-ounce . 2.n0  ffl  3.00 

King .  2.00  ffl  3.00 

Spy  . 1.75  @  2.75 

Snitzenburg .  2  00  ®  3.00 

Winesap . . .  2  00  @3.50 

Belltlower .  I  75  @  2,25 

Greening .  1.75  @  3.50 

Baldwin  . .  1.5(1  @  2.25 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box. . .  1.50  @  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box .  l  .00  ®  1.25 

Pears— Kleffer.  bbl . 2.50  @  3.50 

Grapes— Concord,  41b.  bkt . 09  @  .10 

Oatawaba,  41b.  bkt . 08  @  .10 

Bulk,  ton . 25.00  @40.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6.00  ®  9.00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 7.00  @  9.00 

Jersey,  bbl  . 6  on  ®  7.50 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint .  .35  ®  .45 

VEGETA  BLES 

Potatoes — Long  Island,  bbl  . .  2.25  ®  2  75 

Penn.,  180  lbs . 2,00  @2.25 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  @  2  00 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 2.00  @  2.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @  3.50 

Beets,  bbl . 75  ®  1.U0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 02  @  .06 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  @  .85 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1.00  ®  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 15  ®  .40 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton . 5.00  @  7.00 

D  imestic  seed  —  3.00  @  4  00 

Red.  ton . 15.00  @17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40  ffl  .60 

Lettuce. >4bbl  bkt .  25  @0.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4  (10  @  6.00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  10o  lb.  bag . 50  @  1.50 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 50  ffl  .75 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow . .  1.50  @2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl .  3,00  @  5.00 

Peppers.  Fla.  carrier . . .  1.25  @  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  2.00  @  45  0 

Radishes,  100  bunches’.. . 75  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu . .  1.50  @  3.25 

Squash,  bbl .  .75  @  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2  00  ©  3.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 60  ®  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.50  @  2.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35  @  .75 

Rutabaga . . . .50  @  .85 


New  York  Middling  Upland.  ....  12.75 

Middling  Gulf .  13.00 

T  v  Orleans.  Low  Middling  .  12.20 

Good  Middling .  13.55 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 35  @  .36 

Western  Creamery . . . 34  @  .35 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 47  ®  .49 

Gathered,  fresh  . 40  @  .45 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . . .  2.50  @  3.00 

Common  kinds  .  1.50  @  2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6.00  ffl  7.50 

Grapes,  41b  bkt . 09  @  .11 

Potatoes.  1681b.  bag  .  1.35  @  1  45 

Dressed  meats — Veal  . 10  @  .15 

Pork . 0994®  JO 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  ffl  .19 

Boasters  . .' . 18  @  .22 

Turkeys . 20  ffl  .25 

Hay— No.  I  . 23.00  @23.50 

No.  2  . 2U.OO  @22.00 

No.  3  . 18.00  @18.50 

Straw-Rye .  ,.18.00  @19.00 

MiUfeed  —Bran,  ton . 22.75  @2.5  00 

Middlings . 23.00  '«27.00 

Mixed  feed . ..24  00  @27.75 


We  certainly  cannot  complain  of  the 
weather  of  the  past  two  weeks ;  simply 
ideal.  Country  roads  are  like  pavements. 
Silos  filled,  potatoes  dug,  field  corn  cut 
and  some  husked,  and  quite  a  bit  of  Fall 
plowing  done.  Lots  of  apples  this  Fall, 
and  a  good  many  barrels  of  cider  made 
for  vinegar.  We  have  400  gallons  made  and 
hope  to  get  $100  for  it.  The  pomace 
makes  good  feed  for  cows,  and  all  it  costs 
is  the  time  it  takes  to  haul  it  from,  the 
mill.  Good  horses  bring  front  $150  to  $200. 
Grade  cows  in  a  recent  sale  In  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  brought  as  high  as  .  $66. 
What  could  we  expect  for  purebreds? 
Wheat,  $1.06;  oats,  34;  corn,  52;  butter, 
36  (a  good  many  are  using  oleomargarine). 
The  Cleveland  30-cent  egg  club  failed,  and 
eggs  are  now  selling  for  54  cents  out  of  the 
stores.  It  pays  to  pack  a  few  dozen  be¬ 
fore  the  hens  begin  to  molt.  To  think  of 
selling  eggs  for  15  and  18  cents  in  Summer 
and  buying  at  54  cents  in  Winter  does  not 
seem  so  nice.  mbs.  r.  m.  s. 

Chardon,  O. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 

Fancy  Florida  ORANGES 'christm^s 

box  from  nie.  Picked  fresh  from  the  tree.  $!  50. 
Cast)  wfth  order.  R.  J.  HEAD,  Plant  City,  Fla 


EGO  CASES 
Second-Hand ,  With  Fillets 

$8.00  a  hundred,  until  January  1st.  Also  all  supplies 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  -  Honesdale,  Pa 

Poultry  for  Holidays 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Eggs,  Hothouse  Products 

Top  Prices  Secured  /or  Choice  Roods — Correspondence  Solicited 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JEUIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 


9  sN,rtsan, 

Christmas  Poultry  WM.  H,  COHEN  &  CO.,  Commissi 
Merchants.  229  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  BARGAIN 


IN  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST 

Wheat  farm  in  Southern  Alberta,  Canada;  1280 
acres,  all  broken,  ready  for  crop;  3ks  miles  from 
main  line  C.  P.  Ry. ;  kj  mile  from  school.  Modern 
buildings  and  equipment,  including  threshing  out¬ 
fit,  horses  and  stock.  A  bargain  if  sold  at  once. 
Paid  for  in  half  crop  payments;  no  crop,  no  pay¬ 
ment.  Best  reasons  for  selling. 

M.  M  ROBERTS,  9  BUTLER  BUILDING,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


C3r  uernseys 

Several  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  who  want  to  raise  grades. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  FL0RHAM  FARMS,  Madison,  New  Jersey 


We  buy  Skunk,  Mink, Musk 
rat  ami  all  other  raw  furs  at 
highest  market  prices,  and 
give  liberal  assortments  and 
“A  square  deal”  to  everyone, 

_ i  Price-list  free. 

SI.  J.  Jewett  <b  Sous,  Redwood,  N.  Y„  Dept.  29 


Raw  Fur  shippers 

A  postal  will  bring  you  a  tro st worthT^plice’^^t 
Issued  from  November  to  March.  Avoid  shipping 
to  commission  houses  and  extremely  high  quoters. 
Thirty  years’  experience,  with  best  of  references, 
personal  assortment  and  cash  for  all  shipments, 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  All  shipments  held  separate 
on  request.  A  trial  will  convince  yon. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  Raw  Furs,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


QAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

°  from  factory  No  traveling  men.  Get  onr  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  ns. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO.,  Pine  Bnsh,  N.Y 


WANTED  «  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN  OF  REFINEMENT  to 

■■rvnihw  care  for  an  aged  lady.  One  who  is  kind 
hearted,  capable  and  willing  to  be  generally  helpful 
m  the  position  indicated,  and  who  will  be  contented 
as  a  member  of  a  quiet  family  in  a  small  village  100 
miles  from  New  York,  will  find  a  comfortable  homo, 
reasonable  privileges  and  considerate  treatment. 
Wages.  $30  per  mo.  Address,  W,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

W ANTED 

A  Thoroughly  Experienced  Farm  Manager 

to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  farm  near  New  York  City. 
Must  be  capable  of  handling  horses,  cows,  swine 
and  ehickens.  A  good  cottage  to  live  in,  and  proper 
salary  will  be  paid  to  the  right  man.  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter.  stating  age,  experience  and  giving  references, 
which  innst  be  first-class.  Address. 

A.  J.  NEWBURY,  New  Brighten,  New  York 


A  PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  desires  a  position.  Capa- 
—  bio  of  laying  out  a  new  plant  or  placing  an  old 
one  on  paying  basis.  Successful  raising  chicks  and 
handling  layers  in  large  number.  Agriculture 
school  graduate.  Single.  Best  references. 
POULTRYMAN,  577  Third  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— -Position  as  farm  manager.  Life  experience 
**  in  fruit  culture  and  general  farming.  27  yearsof 
age;  married;  onechild.  Can  furnish  bestof  ret'eren. 
ces.  Eastern  States  preferred.  P.  G.,  care  R.  N.-Y- 


HIGH-CLASS  POULTRY  MAN  WANTED  Height,  energetic, 

- — — — - - - ; -  young  m  a  n  of 

good  habits,  who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  to  develop 
and  inanage  poultry  department  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis  on  a  gentleman’s  estate  located  about  one 
hour  from  Now  York  City.  College  grail uate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Unusual  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
profit  for  the  right  man.  Write,  stating  age,  nation¬ 
ality  and  qualifications,  manned  or  single. 

C.  M.  BURTIS,  207  Ryerson  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  PRUNER  wants  work,  South,  during 
F* * rt"‘  rTnUnCn  uintev.  Reference:  B.  S. 
Moore,  State  Inspector,  Kulpsville,  Penna. 

J.  D.  NEVIN,  Easton,  Penna. 


WANTEn — Poetical  farmer,  married,  good 

ff  nil  I  LU  worker,  to  run  farm,  small  dairy,  in 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.  Wife  good  butter  maker. 
Write  to  H.  J.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving 
age,  experience  anil  references,  and  wages  asked. 


WANTFF1  PflRTNER  IN  A  POULTRY  FARM  OF  60  ACRES 

ilnll  I  LU  Fully  equipped;  small  capital  required 
and  owner  to  hoard  with  partner.  Address 

J.  L.  B.,  305  County  St.,  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED-SINGLE  MAN  ON  DAIRY  FARM 

Must  ho  good  niilkor  and  able  to  do  all  farm  work. 
Permanent  employment  for  the  right  man.  Give 
reference  and  state  salary  expected.  Address 

DAIRYMAN,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  -WA3NTTE3D  -  - 

Man  and  wife  ( small  family  no  objection).  Man 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  house  and  grounds  of 
a  smafifamily  country  club  located  about  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Must  be  hard  worker  with 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  forestry.  His 
wife  must  be  good  housekeeper  and  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  plain  cooking.  Both  must  be  capable  of 
managing  help.  Salary  $1,000,  with  everything 
provided.  Give  full  particulars  and  references. 
G.  A.  W.,  eare  H.  A.  Washburn.  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


WHY  GO  ELSEWHERE? 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  yield  the  biggest  re¬ 
turns  on  the  investment.  Mild  climate, 
fertile  lands,  many  different  crops,  high 
markets,  30  million  consumers  in  one  day’s 
shipment,  modern  rural  conditions,  pro¬ 
gressive  communities.  Stock  farms,  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  land  for  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  corn.  Alfalfa,  small  fruits  and  truck. 
Record  corn  crops.  Fine  yields  of  Alfalfa, 
four  cuttings  a  year.  Improved  farms  $15 
to  $50  per  acre.  Yearly  net  profits  often 
exceed  cost  of  land.  Write  to-day  for  Real 
Estate  Herald  No.  20,  with  full  account. 

PYLE  <ft  CO.,  Inc.,  Petersburg,  Ya. 


VIRGINIA  F  ARM- Plfldiaont  section.  Adjoins 
’  ‘hUUUn  rnlilll  leading  Southern  female  col¬ 
lege.  223  acres  ;  "  eil  timbered.  Half  in  cultivation. 
Good  house;  $5,000.  Will  rent.  Box  18,  Bedford  Hills.  N.Y. 

ICO  A  OD CC— Ten-room  house,  painted  throngh- 
*'*“  bwiius»  out;  running  water  piped  to  house 
and  barn;  basement  barn  48x30;  ells  26x36,  16x32; 
26  cattle  stalls;  silo:  fruit,  milk  honse;  2*2  miles 
from  nice  railroad  town.  Included,  11  cattle,  mower, 
rake,  sulkv  plow,  wagons,  small  tools,  $1,000  worth 
timber.  Nice  farm.  Ml  for  $5,500 
HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY.  0WEG0,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 

NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  4GS33;' 

in?  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Reference 
on  request.  Cafaroe  sent  to  prospective  pnrubaaers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  &CO.,  IZiiVross  Hid*.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


★ 


S  t  o  c  k  — T  ools — C  rop  s — Location 

We  offer  one  of  the  best  river  farms  of  84  acres 
along  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  beantifnlly  located, 
just  outside  village  limits.  A  bargain. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY  -  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


\hl£  SELL  GOOD  FARMS  in  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  IT.  S.:  also  grain.,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying. 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON.  Hart,  Mich 


HOMES  FOR  EVERYBODY!  MINNESOTA 

Ideal  climate  and  social  conditions.  Leads  in  Dairying, 
Grain,  Hay.  Vegetables.  Live  Stock,  Poultry.  Landslow, 
Send  for  Literature.  H.  J.  MAXF1LLD,  State  Immigra¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Erickson  Leg 

Arms,  Crutches,  Stockings, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

E.  If.  Erickson  Artificial  Limb  Co.* 
Wash  Av.  No., Minneapolis*  Minn. 


Send  for  Catalog. 


Largest  Limb  Factory 
In  World. 


SHIP  YOUR  1 

FURS 

To  mcmillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free  to  anyone  interested  in 
RAW  FURS. 

Trappers'  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Writo  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


Raw  Furs  Wanted! 

Put  your  own  price  on,  and  if  we  cannot 
pay  same  will  return  at  our  expense. 

Write  for  price  list,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

WARENOFF  &  KLEIN 


154  W.  24th  Street 


New  York 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

irt  kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

can  get  for  your  furs,  it  "ill 


pay  you  to  get  my  price  lists, 
L  and  ways  of  doing  business 
'■  before  you  sell.  Write  to¬ 
day  without  fail  to 

0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  0  East  Liberty,  0. 


Cash  fo  r 

Raw  Furs 


Make  more  money  out  or 
Raw  Furs  by  getting  full 
value  yourself  and  save 
middleman’s  profits. 
New  York  is  best  inniktt 
and  we  pay  highest  juices 
for  hides  of  Skunks, 
Minks,  Coons,  etc.  Cut 
out  the  commission  house  at  d  ship  to  us  direct.  We 
stand  express.  More  titan  30  yea; sin  business.  Writo 
nrt-r  n  1 1 T I  CD  ffl  for  pricelist  and  references. 

U  l  L  I  ,  D 1)  I  Lt  11  L  U  i  j  Exporters, 4  E.  12th  St..  New  York 

FUR  SHIPPERS 

I VE  WILL  PAY  YOU  YOUR 
OWN  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  FURS 


Make  us  a  trial  shipment  stating  tiow  much  you 
want  for  same  and  we  will  pay  you  as  much,  or 
more,  than  you  expect,  or  we  will  return  your  lurs. 
express  prepaid. 

Send  in  your  name  and  address,  at  once,  and  we 
will  send  tags:  also  “The  Schoenen  Fur  Reporter” 
our  own  publication,  containing  market  reports 
and  LATEST  QUOTATIONS.  We  keep  you 
posted  all  winter.  Writo  today. 

H.  A.  SCHOENEN 

2 77  Seventh  Avenue ,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
iUustrntod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  abont  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  iyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS 


For  our  27th  season  we  again  solicit  your  ship¬ 
ments  of  Raw  Furs,  Experience  has  taught 
thousands  of  shippers  that  we  pay  the  highest 
honest  market  values — always.  We  will  keep 
you  posted  upon  actual  conditions  upon  re¬ 
request.  ^  References 

Dunn’s,  Brad*  Business  Firm 
street’s,  any  in.  Detroit  or 
Express  Co.*  the  names  of 
Bank,  shippers  from 
Co.  or  your  section. 
Branches  in  Toronto, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris 

S  So  man  &  Co. 

133  Congress  St.,  West 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


“  I  had  eight  pigs  in  my  basement,  and  altho’  I  fed  them  well, 
they  looked  scrawny  and  did  not  thrive.  I  then  removed  them 
to  quarters  outside  and  fed  them  the  ‘Sal-Vet’  for  a  month  or 
so  continually.  They  surely  are  doing  finely  and  to-day  are 
BOUNCERS. 

“  G.  H.  McDuffie, 

”  Port  Byron,  N.  Y." 


“  I  have  kept  hogs  all  my  life,  and  have  fed  lots  of  grain  to 
make  them  grow.  I  sold  one  lot  of  hogs  before  I  got  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  ‘Sal-Vet,’  but  kept  an  equal  number.  I  fed  ‘Sal-Vet’  to 
the  latter  for  two  weeks,  and  while  they  were  not  as  old  as  the 
first  lot,  I  sold  them,  and  they  Weighed  250  pounds  more  than 
the  oldest  which  had  not  had  ‘Sal-Vet.’ 

“John  E.  Severence, 

“  Savannah,  N.  Y." 


We  have  used  Sal-Vet  as  a  preventive  of  worms  in  our 
flock  of  sheep  and  have  great  faith  in  it.  We  keep  it  before 
them  all  the  time,  both  when  at  pasture  and  in  the  barn.  The 
sheep  like  it,  and  we  can  truthfully  say  that  our  sheep  are  free 
from  worms,  altho’  we  have  run  sheep  in  our  pasture  quite 
thickly  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

“Henry  L.  Wardwbll,  Springfield  Centre,  N.  Y„ 
'Ex-Pres.  Am.  Shropshire  Association." 


For  Worms  This  Month  ^ 


S.  R.  FEIL 
The  Sal-Vet  Man 


I9  II  Stop  Your  Worm  Losses 
PH  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay- 


D 


(ON’T  let  worms  breed  Contagious  Diseases  among  your  hogs  this 
year.  Don’t  let  them  kill  off  the  young  pigs  and  rob  you  of 
your  season’s  profits.  You  can  prevent  it  if  you  will  just  take  “a 
stitch  in  time.”  Now  is  the  time  when  worms  begin  to  get  in  their 
deadly  work.  Now  they  are  breeding,  multiplying  by  the  millions  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  if  you  don’t  get  the  best  of  them, 
they  will  surely  get  the  best  of  you.  Now  is  the  time  Contagious 
Diseases  usually  occur  and  worms  are  nearly  always  the  cause.  Get  rid  of  the  worms — 
put  the  digestion  of  your  hogs  in  prime  condition  and  diseases  can’t  get  a  foot-hold. 

i’ll  Make  Your  Hogs  and  Pigs  Worm  Free,  or  Afo  Pay 

I’ll  do  this  at  my  risk.  In  addition,  I’ll  put  them  in  the  Pink  of  Condition;  make 
them  thrive  better;  bring-  them  up  to  the  fattening  period  strong,  vigorous  and  in  shape  to  pro¬ 
duce  considerably  more  Pork  on  the  same  amount  of  feed.  In  short  I’ll  solve  your  greatest 
hog  raising  problem  which  causes  you  90%  of  the  losses  and  worry  and  keeps  your  hogs  from 
paying  you  the  profit  they  should.  I’ll  do  all  this  with 


Beware 

of 

Imitations 


Look  at 

> 

the  Name 
Carefully 


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner. 


and  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction  (not  mine)  before  you  pay  me  a  cent  I  do  not  claim  Sal- Vet 

is  a  cure-all,  but  simply  a  positive  destroyer  of  Stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  which  are  the  cause  of  90  fo  of 
diseases  among  stock  and  also  the.  cause  of  stock  failing  to  thrive  as  they  should.  Get  rid  of  the  worms  and 
your  troubles  and  losses  will  vanish;  your  stock  will  thrive  better;  you’ll  save  on  feed,  you’ll  get  better  profits 
and  raise  far  better  stock.  Sal-Vet  will  do  it  and  I  stand  ready  to  prove  it  before  you  pay  me  a  cent. 

Send  No  Money —Just  the  Coupon 

Here  is  my  offer:  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  head  of  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  you  have. 

I  will  then  ship  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  them  60  days.  '-  You  pay  the  small  freight  charge  when  it  arrives. 
Put  it  where  all  your  stock  can  get  free  access  to  it  and  they  will  doctor  themselves.  They  eat  it  as  they  do  salt — 
■%  just  as  they  need  it,  and  at  the  end  of  60  days  if  you  don’t  feel  satisfied,  write  me  and  I’ll  cancel  the 
♦-  charge.  How  can  you  risk  loss;  how  can  you  let  your  stock  drag  along  when  they  should  be  thriving; 

growing  into  profit  when  a  fair,  open  offer  like  this  is  at  your  disposal?  You  have  all  to  gain,  nothing 
to  risk.  .  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  Don’t  put  it  off,  lest  you  forget. 


%  <9. 
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Here’s  My  Personal  Guarantee— Read  It! 

I  personally  guarantee  this  generous,  open-handed  offer  right  down  to  the  very 
stand  back  of  it  every  single  day,  I  ’d  like  to  have  you  address  your  letters  to  me  pe 
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last  word.  I 
personally, 

SIDNEY  R.FEIL,  Pfes. 

THE  S.  R-  FEIL  CO.,  Dept.RNY  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

60-day  trial  shipments  are  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet  for  each  hog  and  sheep,  and  4  lbs.  for 
each  horse  and  head  of  cattle,  as  near  as  we  can  come  without  breaking  regular  packages. 


% 


% 


% 


X 


.  PRICES:  40  pounds  $2.25,  100  pounds  $5.00,  200  pounds  $9.00,  300  pounds  $13.00,  500 
*  Pounds  $21.12.  Sal-Vet  always  comes  in  original  “Trade  Mark”  Packages.  Never 

%  \  %  so^  l°ose,  in  bulk,  or  pound.  Look  for  this  trade-mark. 

V  It  is  your  protection  against  imitations  and  substitutes. 

(36) 
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I  want  you  to  know  what  SAL-VET 
really  has  done,  is  doing,  and  why  I 
can  positively  guarantee  what  it  will 
do  for  you.  Read  these  letters.  I  have 
thousands  like  them,  not  only  from 
hog  raisers,  but  sheep  men,  horsemen 
and  cattle  owners — all  equally  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  surprising  results  SAL- 
VET  produces. 

“Your  SAL-VET  sure  does  all  you  claim 
for  it.  We  have  been  feeding  it  right  along 
and  never  saw  hogs  and  pigs  do.  so  well.  It 
sure  gets  rid  of  worms.  The  animals  seemed 
to  grow  faster  and  fatten  better.  Lots  of 
hogs  died  around  here  from  cholera  but  my 
bogs  never  took  it.  I  believe  it  was  because 
of  feeding  them  SAL-VET  all  the  time.” 

0.  M.  Van  Osdol,  Nashville,  Okla. 

“One  $5  order  of  SAL-VET  has  been  worth 
$50  to  me.  It  relieved  my  hogs  of  worms  by 
the  hundreds  and  they  have  gone  through  the 
winter  on  less  feed  and  look  better  than  I 
ever  had  hogs  do  before.  My  horses  and 
cattle  have  done  fine,  too.  I  have  used  many 
preparations  but  none  so  good  as  SAL-VET. 

Chas.  F.  Hilton,  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

“I  have  tested  your  SAL-VET  thoroughly 
and  must  say  that  it  is  without  doubt  tho  best 
remedy  for  hogs  that  I  ever  saw.  At  the 
time  I  got  it,  my  sows  and  pigs  were  in  very 
bad  condition.  They  looked  rough,  would 
scarcely  eat  and  began  to  die.  _  I  had  lost 
three  thoroughbred  Berkshire  pigs.  Then  I 
commenced  feeding  SAL-VET  as  directed,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Their  coats  have  become  sleek  and  glossy, 
their  skins  soft,  they  eat  all  I  give  them  and 
are  making  better  returns  in  weight  then 
ever  before.” 

J.  P.  Hunter,  Gieger,  Ala. 

“I  did  not  for  a  minute  expect  such  results 
ns  I  obtained  from  your  SAL-VET.  It  ex¬ 
pelled  more  worms  from  my  hogs  than  it 
would  take  to  fill  the  keg  it  came  in.  I  will 
order  more  soon  for  it  is  a  great  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

Geo.  B.  Coffinbargor, 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

“When  I  received  your  SAL-VET  my  hogs 
were  very  unthrifty — but  they  did  not  stay 
that  way  long  after  feeding  SAL-VET.  X 
never  had  pigs  do  so  well.  They  were  soon 
in  top  condition.  My  horses  also  improved 
on  it  fine.  It  sure  does  get  rid  of  the 
worms.  Please  send  me  another  barrel  at 
once.” 

D.  P.  Copp,  Carrol,  Iowa. 

”My  experience  feeding  SAL-VET  to  hogs 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it  too  highly.  This  year,  up  to  the  1st 
of  June,  we  lost  twenty  head  of  young  hogs. 
They  were  killed  by  worms.  I  tried  all  the 
remedies  known  down  here,  but  every  one  of 
them  failed.  Finally  I  ordered  some  of  your 
SAL-VET  and  began  feeding  it  about  the  9th 
of  June. 

I  tell  you  gentlemen,  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  such  a  variety  of  such  great  num¬ 
bers  of  worms  as  those  passed  from  these 
hogs.  Furthermore,  we  have  not  lost  ft  single 
hog  since  they  have  had  access  to  your  SAL- 
VET.  I  really  cannot  see  how  any  stockman 
can  afford  to  do  without  this  wonderful  rem¬ 
edy.”  Ross  C.  Abbington,  Mgr., 

Durin  Plantations,  Durin,  La. 

“While  I  cannot  state  positively  SAL-VET 
kept  my  hogs  from  having  cholera,  I  had  no 
such  sickness,  while  my  neighbors  almost 
without  exception  lost  hogs  from  cholera.  I 
certainly  have  great  faith  in  SAL-VET  and  It 
is  all  and  more  than  you  claim  for  it." 

J.  C.  Conover,  Chrisman,  III. 

“I  had  a  lot  of  sick  hogs  and  I  lost  five 
of  them.  I  began  feeding  them  SAL-VET, 
my  losses  stopped  and  the  hogs  soon  got 
into  a  fine,  healthy  condition. 

“SAL-VET  did  the  same  for  my  sheep  and 
horses  and  several  of  my  neighbors  have  had 
the  same  experience  with  it.” 

V.  P.  Underwood, 
Roachdale,  Ind. 
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DUCK  CULTURE. 

A  Reviving  Industry  with  Good  Prospects. 

VALUE  OF  DUCKS. — The  interest  in  duck  culture 
is  reviving,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is 
no  branch  of  the  poultry  business  which  can  show 
greater  possibilities  either  in  the  field  of  market 
poultry  or  market  eggs.  You  can  grow  one  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  as  cheaply,  as  to  the  cost  of  food 
consumed,  in  the  form  of  Pekin  ducks  as  in  any 
animal;  while  a  flock  of  Indian  Runner  ducks  on 
a  farm  will  produce  more  value  in  eggs  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  fowl.  There  are  four  general  ways 
of  utilizing  the  duck;  as  an  exclusive  market  poultry 
business,  as  a  plant  for  the  production  of  market 
eggs,  as  market  poultry  in  connection  with  other 
farming,  and  by  keeping  a  small  flock  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  as  a  side  line.  As  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  go  into  the  duck  business  on  a  large  scale 


before  mastering  the  details  in  a  small  way,  we  will 
devote  ourselves  mainly  to  considering  the  duck  as 
a  side  line  and  leave  the  large  business  for  later 
papers. 

STYLE  OF  HOUSE. — Ducks  do  not  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  the  large  amount  of  fresh  air  by  which  hens 
are  so  greatly  benefited,  but  practical  ventilation  is 
necessary.  This  is  secured  by  means  of  small  holes, 
say  eight  by  10  inches  for  every  25  birds,  always  open, 
located  near  the  floor,  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
opposite  the  wind.  During  cold  weather  there  should 
be  no  windows,  or  doors  left  open  which  are  more 
than  two  feet  above  the  floor,  as  openings  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  allow  the  warm  air  to 
escape.  Always  build  with  a  cement  floor,  both  as 
a  help  toward  securing  a  dry  house,  and  toward 
keeping  rats  in  check.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should 
be  stuffed  with  straw,  hay,  leaves,  or  some  dry  litter. 
Matched  ceiling,  put  on  up  and  down,  or  cove  siding 
on  the  outside,  with  resawed  fence  boards,  or  any 
half-inch  stuff,  on  the  inside  of  the  studding,  with 
the  four-inch  space  filled  with  straw  and  with  straw 
overhead,  makes  an  ideal  construction  for  a  duck 
house.  It  is  the  only  construction  which  will  give 
you  a  warm  dry  house,  and  is  almost  necessary  in 


this  climate  if  you  are  to  get  any  quantity  of  hatch- 
able  eggs  during  January.  As  the  ducks  stay  on  the 
floor,  roosts  and  dropping  boards  are  eliminated  and 
the  nests  and  feeding  arrangements  may  be  of  the 
most  simple  construction.  Open  boxes  a  foot  square, 
one  for  every  three  ducks,  kept  well  supplied  with  dry, 
clean,  cut  straw,  answer  for  nests  and  should  be  placed 
on  the  floor.  In  a  continuous  house  there  should 
be  an  alley  along  the  west  or  north  side,  about  four 
feet  wide,  which  allows  for  a  feed  trough  a  foot 
wide  and  four  inches  deep  on  the  floor  and  separated 
from  the  pen  by  a  partition,  30  inches  high,  of  slats, 
through  which  the  ducks  eat.  It  is  well  to  use  part 
of  this  space  for  a  water  trough,  three  feet  long  by 
six  inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide,  of  wood  or 
galvanized  iron,  so  placed  that  the  near  side  of  the 
water  will  be  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  partition. 
This  will  somewhat  limit  the  water-throwing  ability 
of  the  ducks.  If  you  do  not  want  to  devote  this 


proportion  of  your  floor  space  to  an  alley,  you  can 
keep  the  ducks  out  of  the  feed  and  water  troughs 
by  sprrounding  them  with  pickets ;  arranging  so  that 
they  can  just  nicely  reach  the  water.  There  should 
be  boxes,  four  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep, 
fastened  to  the  wall,  with  the  top  one  foot  above 
the  floor,  from  which  the  ducks  can  get  sand  and 
oyster  shells. 

LAYING  BIRDS. — In  selecting  your  layers,  you 
should  have  in  mind  the  object  for  which  you  are 
keeping  them.  If  you  aim  to  set  as  many  of  the 
eggs  as  possible  and  raise  the  ducks  for  market,  you 
should  select  large  vigorous  Pekins  and  especially 
those  with  long  deep  keels.  They  should  have  been 
hatched  the  first  part  of  June,  and  should  have  been 
grown  without  forcing,  on  as  extended  a  range  as 
possible;  bearing  in  mind  that  they  will  exercise 
more,  and  accumulate  more  strength  and  vigor,  if 
they  have  a  creek,  or  pond,  in  which  they  can  swim, 
bathe,  and  hunt,  for  tidbits.  The  ducks  should  weigh 
from  eight  to  10  pounds  and  the  drakes  about  one 
pound  more.  You  will  have  one  drake  for  from  five 
to  seven  ducks,  and  winter  not  over  30  in  one  flock, 
giving  them  from  six  to  seven  square  feet  of  floor 
space  each. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— If  you  have  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  care  for  the  ducklings  in  February, 
you  can  begin  feeding  the  breeders  for  egg  production 
the  first  of  December,  when,  if  they  are  properly 
handled,  they  will  begin  to  lay  by  the  twentieth,  and 
you  will  have  one  lot  of  eggs  to  set  by  the  middle 
of  January.  If  your  aim  is  to  hatch  as  many  duck¬ 
lings  as  possible,  do  not  begin  to  force  the  breeders 
for  eggs  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  before  you  want 
the  eggs  to  set.  The  food  of  the  breeders,  up  to 
the  time  you  begin  to  force  them  for  eggs,  should 
be  very  coarse  and  bulky,  with  very  little  animal 
protein.  Make  one-half  of  it  green  stuff,  or  the  second 
cutting  of  Alfalfa  hay,  cut  up,  and  the  other  half  four 
parts  of  bran  to  one  of  cornmeal  and  one  of  wheat 
middlings,  leaving  them  to  get  their  animal  food  out 
of  the  creek  or  pond,  but  if  they  have  no  water  in 
which  to  work,  give  them  about  five  per  cent  of  beef 
scraps,  which  will  be  sufficient  animal  matter. 


MARKET  EGGS. — If  you  are  working  for  market 
eggs,  you  will  select  a  different  type  of  duck,  and 
probably  a  white  egg  strain  of  Indian  Runner,  in 
place  of  the  Pekins.  If  you  do  use  the  Pekins,  your 
breeders  need  not  weigh  over  five  pounds,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  larger 
ones,  and  of  practically  the  same  size,  while  the  cost 
of  the  food  for  maintaining  the  animal  economy  will 
be  decidedly  less ;  moreover  you  can  cut  down  on  the 
floor  space  as  much  as  a  foot  per  duck.  The  same 
general  idea  applies  to  the  Indian  Runners;  select  the 
lighter  breeders  if  you  are  in  it  for  egg  production 
alone,  while  if  you  are  raising  market  poultry,  every 
extra  ounce  on  the  breeders  will  come  back  to  you 
many  times  during  the  season  on  the  young  birds 
sold.  If  you  are  trying  to  produce  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  eggs,  you  will  select,  for  layers,  birds 
which  were  hatched  the  first  of  May,  then  by  shorten¬ 
ing  their  ration,  and  using  coarse  food,  prevent  their 
laying  till  about  the  first  of  November,  after  which 
they  can  be  pushed  as  hard  as  you  please  without 
any  danger  of  their  moulting. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT.— After  you  start 
feeding  for  egg  production,  the  ducks  will  be  handled 
practically  the  same,  whether  the  eggs  are  to  be 


A  FLOCK  OF  PEKIN  BREEDING  DUCKS  ON  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM.  Fig.  520. 
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marketed  or  hatched.  They  should  be  given  wet  mash 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  again  at  noon, 
and  a  feeding  of  small  grain  about  a  half  hour  before 
dark.  When  you  start  on  the  egg  forcing  ration, 
change  gradually  till  you  are  using  the  following 
mixture:  equal  parts  of  bulk  of  clover,  or  Alfalfa, 
cut  short  and  thoroughly  soaked  out,  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  and  wheat  middlings,  with  15  per  cent,  of  beef 


ONE  HALF  SHETLAND  BLOOD.  Fig.  521. 


scrap,  five  per  cent  of  sharp  sand,  and  one  per  cent  of 
salt.  If  possible,  use  equal  parts  of  beef  scrap  and 
fish  scrap  to  make  up  the  15  per  cent.,  as  the  fish 
scrap  will  make  the  eggshells  better  and  the  eggs 
larger;  if  the  shells  should  persist  in  being  thin,  or 
rough  and  chalky,  you  can  well  afford  the  expense 
of  a  few  messes  of  cheap  fish,  which  you  will  cut 
up  and  feed  raw  to  the  ducks.  I  have  never  known 
of  trouble  along  this  line,  which  fresh  fish  did  not 
instantly  correct.  Make  the  mash  quite  moist,  and  in 
cold  weather  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  hot  water. 
In  making  up  the  small  grain  ration,  you  should  be 
controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  economy,  using  the 
cheaper  grains,  but  should  not  get  very  far  from  the 
following  mixture;  one-half  cracked  corn,  and  the 
other  half  equal  parts  of  oats,  wheat,  and  buckwheat. 
If  your  breeders  are  large,  and  inclined  to  get  too 
fat.  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  grain  ration  at  noon, 
making  it  a  very  light  lunch,  and  give  the  mash  at 
night.  Your  aim  will  be  to  make  the  ducks  eat  every 
ounce  possible,  guarding  against  feeding  them  off 
their  feet  by  making  the  mash  more  coarse  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  hay,  or  bran,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  duck  which  is  producing  a  large  egg 
every  day  can  hardly  get  too  much  nutrition  into  her 
system. 

GREEN  FOOD. — In  addition  to  the  clover,  or 
Alfalfa,  in  the  mash,  they  must  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  some  succulent  green  food.  A  field  of 
rye  will  furnish  this  till  snow  comes,  and  if  one  is 
watchful  and  gets  it  before  snow  does  come,  a  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  gathered,  when  it  is  frozen  stiff,  and  piled 
up  in  an  open  shed,  or  against  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  to  be  thawed  out  as  needed.  Cabbage  comes 
in  nicely  after  the  rye  is  exhausted,  and  for  the  last 
end  of  the  Winter  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
mangel-wurzel  run  through  a  root  cutter;  in  fact 
they  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  use  throughout  the 
Winter  in  the  absence  of  the  other  forms  of  green 
food.  Small  potatoes,  beets,  or  carrots,  can  be  used, 
of  course,  in  place  of  the  mangels,  which  are  especially 
recommended  because  of  their  easy  culture  and 
cheapness,  as  well  as  their  keeping  qualities.  Sprouted 
oats  make  the  best  of  green  food,  but  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
fire  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  more  nutrition  in 
the  oats  after  they  are  sprouted  than  before,  but 
they  are  much  more  succulent,  palatable,  and  easily 
digested.  The  green  stuff  should  be  given  daily,  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  other  feeds,  and  cannot  be  neg¬ 
lected  if  3rou  are  to  obtain  maximum  results.  The 
ducks  should  always  have  water  before  them  as 
well  as  clean  sharp  sand  and  fine  oyster  shells ;  the 
ducks  cannot  use  as  coarse  grit  as  hens,  but  need  the 
sharp  sand  to  grind  their  food.  If  they  have  a  creek, 
or  pond,  in  which  to  work,  they  will  wash  the  sand 
out  of  the  dirt  along  the  banks,  but  during  the  Winter 
it  must  be  supplied ;  it  is  better  always  to  keep  a 
supply  where  they  can  get  it.  The  oyster  shells  seem 
to  help  by  supplying  lime  as  well  as  by  furnishing 
grit.  The  pens  should  be  well  bedded  with  straw, 
which  goes  enough  farther  to  pay  for  the  work  of 
cutting  it,  leaves,  or  other  dry  litter,  and  experience 
indicates  that  the  pens  can  be  kept  in  better  shape 
with  less  material  if  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  that 
is,  a  little  clean  dry  litter  scattered  in  every  few 
days  and  only  cleaned  out  after  a  quantity  has  ac¬ 
cumulated,  rather  than  cleaning  out  every  few  days. 
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DON’T  FRIGHTEN  THEM. — Of  course  the  same 
general  rules  apply  to  ducks  as  to  other  birds  and 
animals;  for  instance:  they  should  never  be  fright¬ 
ened.  Pekin  ducks  are  particularly  timid  and  a  stray 
dog  running  through  their  yards,  has  been  known  to 
reduce  the  egg  production  10  per  cent,  for  the  week; 
while  a  careless  attendant  can  keep  a  flock  in  such 
a  nervous  condition  that  they  will  never  produce 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  possibilities.  The  layers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  the  snow  and 
ice  in  cold  weather,  as  it  will  reduce  both  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  the  eggs  laid.  fred  b.  skinner. 

THE  RIVER  BOTTOM  FARM. 
Irrigation  Needed. 

When  James  Berlin  purchased  30  acres  of  flat, 
river-bottom  land  at  the  northwest  corner  of  his  50- 
acre  hillside  farm,  he  decided  to  cultivate  it  more 
intensively  than  had  before  been  his  practice  upon  the 
hillside  that  was  so  perfectly  irrigated  by  the  water 
seepage  from  his  woodlot  on  the  heights  above  his 
cleared  fields.  He  was  confronted  with  a  new  problem 
of  irrigation  to  carry  his  crops  forward,  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  droughts  of  Summer,  that  severely  taxed  his 
ingenuity  for  some  years. 

The  addition  to  his  farm  was  a  rectangle,  60  rods 
wide  by  80  rods  length  from  north  to  south,  chiefly 
of  the  first  terrace  only  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
river  level  at  the  low  water  stage,  and  was  frequently 
inundated  by  the  early  Spring  floods,  particularly 
when  ice  gorges  sent  backwater  over  it.  Much  silt 
and  sand  were  thus  deposited,  raising  the  terrace, 
from  year  to  year,  by  films  deposited,  and  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  succeeding  crops  by  the  fertilizing 
effects  of  the  new  soil  so  added.  When  Spring  floods 
subsided  early  and  no  freshets  again  renewed  the 


water  depth  of  the  river,  the  sandy  alluvial  bottom 
land  became  very  dry  as  the  water  level  fell  in  unison 
with  the  falling  surface  of  the  river. 

By  adding  humus  and  frequent  cultivating,  his  vege¬ 
tables  and  corn  were  greatly  benefited  by  capillary 
film  moisture  that  was  thus  brought,  or  retained, 
within  the  horizon  of  the  plant  roots,  and  many  satis¬ 
factory  harvests  were  attained.  Some  seasons  were 
so  dry,  however,  that  no  moisture  could  be  thus  sup¬ 
plied,  at  the  critical  time,  from  the  rapidly  sinking 
water  level  of  the  river  surface.  Crops  failed  or 
were  unprofitable,  until  Mr.  Berlin  hit  upon  the  rem¬ 
edy  he  now  uses  to  counteract  the  deficiency  of  avail¬ 
able  moisture,  and  retain  a  higher  and  constant  water 
level  during  the  drought  periods. 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM.— Across  the  60  rods 
in  width,  nearly  40  rods  from  its  northern  edge  along 
the  river,  runs  an  old  river  channel  that  turns  north 
along  the  west  line  of  Mr.  Berlin’s  farm,  and  again 
meets  the  present  channel  near  the  sortlnvest  corner. 
During  low  water  stages  the  old  channel  was  dry,  its 
silting  bottom  being  a  foot  or  more  higher  than  the 
river  bed ;  but  whenever  a  flood  brings  the  river  sur¬ 
face  four  or  five  feet  above  low  water  mark  it  is 
filled  with  water,  making  the  north  end  of  the  field  an 
island  containing  nearly  15  acres.  To  retain  this 
water  in  the  old  channel  after  the  river  floods  recede 
solid  causeways  were  built  of  brush  and  stones,  and 
covered  with  gravel  and  soil,  across  both  ends  to 
nearly  the  level  of  its  banks,  and  grass  seed  sown  on 
them  to  prevent  washing  away.  They  are  reinforced 
with  willows  on  the  edges,  and  entirely  permanent, 
so  a  driveway  is  established  over  the  lagoon  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  “island  beyond.”  Sufficient  water  is  thus 
impounded  to  sustain  the  soil  water  level  near  the 
plant  roots,  by  infiltration,  during  many  weeks  of 
drought  that  succeed  a  flooding,  and  until  the  young 
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plants  send  roots  down  in  pursuit  of  the  receding 
moisture,  insuring  constant  and  abundant  growth  for 
unfailing  harvest  at  maturity  of  crops  planted. 

There  are  many  such  old  channels  on  the  rivers  that 
might  cheaply  be  turned  to  reservoirs  to  impound 
flood  waters.  This  would  irrigate  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  most  productive  and  easily  tilled  land  of  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  damage 
from  floods  that  annually  result  to  property  along 
the  great  waterways. 

MARSHLAND  RECLAIMED. — Near  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  addition  is  a  fine,  large  spring  and 
a  triangular  marsh  of  about  five  acres  upon  the  second 
terrace.  From  this  Mr.  Berlin  ran  a  10-inch  tile  drain, 
with  four-inch  lateral  feeders,  to  carry  all  surface  and 
spring  water  away  and  pour  it  into  his  old-channel 
reservoir  to  counteract  the  evaporation.  The  marsh 
was  upon  a  thick  bed  of  blue  clay,  with  about  a  foot 
of  soil  upon  it,  and  when  drained  became  the  best 
land  for  potatoes  on  the  whole  farm.  The  second 
terrace  land  is  above  high  water  level,  so  it  does  not 
overflow,  and  the  hillside  slope  of  Upshur  soil  forms 
the  third  class  of  soils  on  this  farm.  Mr.  Berlin  has 
solved  the  problems  of  water  supply  and  drainage  in 
each  case.  j.  c.  french. 

Pennsylvania. 

FRUIT  RAISING  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Legislature  of  Vera-Cruz,  in  Mexico,  has  pro¬ 
vided  money  for  developing  the  fruit  business  in  that 
State.  Prizes  of  from  $ioo  to  $i,ooo  will  be  awarded 
to  fruit  growers  who  shall  plant  and  bring  first  to 
market  crops  from  orchards  of  oranges,  mangoes  and 
pineapples.  These  orchards  must  have  from  i,ooo  to 
10,000  trees,  and  from  10,000  to  100,000  pineapple 
plants.  All  companies  or  private  owners  planting 
such  fruit  will  be  exempt  from  land  taxes  for  io 
years,  and  given  io  per  cent,  of  freight  rates  to  the 
nearest  port  or  railroad  shipping.  This  rebate  will 
last  for  io  years;  in  fact  this  Mexican  State  is  going 
to  the  extreme  in  trying  to  develop  a  fruit  industry. 
This  we  believe  is  the  first  instance  of  the  sort  on  this 
continent.  People  of  the  United  States  are  evidently 
not  ready  for  this  direct  form  of  government  sub¬ 
sidy  for  farming,  although  it  is  no  more  “unconsti¬ 
tutional”  than  the  subsidies  proposed  for  steamship 
or  railroad  lines.  Aside  from  any  other  question,  let 
us  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  New  England 
States  were  to  combine  in  developing  the  apple  grow¬ 
ing  industry  after  such  a  plan.  The  chances  are  that 
within  the  life  of  a  middle-aged  man  of  to-day  New 
England  would  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  its  fruit  growing  industries. 

THE  COW’S  QUICK  LUNCH  COUNTER. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  523  shows  what  we  may  call  a 
cow  quick-lunch  counter  on  wheels,  which  is  used 
by  C.  H.  Fuller  of  Fernside  Dairy,  Maine.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  a  box  with  different  compartments  and 
measures,  fitted  upon  a  toy  wagon,  so  that  it  runs 
easily  through  the  barn.  Mr.  Fuller  feeds  cotton-seed 
meal,  bran,  dry  grains  and  cornmeal.  These  are 
in  different  compartments,  and  there  are  measures  of 
different  sizes  so  as  easily  to  make  up  a  balanced 
ration.  There  is  also  a  shelf  in  this  box  for  salt, 
or  for  a  tonic  if  that  be  needed.  Mr.  Fuller  found 
that  his  cows  did  better  when  the  feed  was  mixed 
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for  each  cow  separately,  and  by  studying  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  each  cow  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
do  better  in  this  way  than  if  all  the  feed  were  mixed 
in  large  lots|  so  that  each  cow  got  the  same.  Most 
dairymen  who  figure  a  thing  out  in  this  way  find 
sooner  or  later  that  there  is  much  in  this  plan  of 
feeding  each  cow  according  to  her  likes  and  dislikes. 
It  might  not  pay  to  work  this  arrangement  in  a  very 
large  dairy,  but  where  a  man  is  handling  a  few  cows 
and  knows  them  thoroughly,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  value  of  such  a  system. 
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THE  SOY  BEAN  CROP. 


Sell  in  the  local  market.  Unfortunately  I  am  located  whole  policy  of  city  papers  now  seem  to  be  concen- 


^  i  r  i  o  i  i  some  distance  from  a  city  market,  and  near  a  country  trated  on  an  effort  to  injure  farmers  instead  of  sneer- 

1  he  great  value  of  the  boy  bean  as  a  farm  crop  has  ...  T  .  ,  .  ..  T  .  .  ^  _ 

village.  I  am  able  to  sell  my  produce  if  I  choose  to  mg  at  them  as  in  the  past.  The  best  part  of  The 


become  recognized  by  many  farmers  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  area  over  which  it  is  successfully 
grown  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its  limit  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  much  farther  north  than  that  of  t.ie  cow -pea.  grajn  ancj  the  like.  Some  may  say,  “Ship  to  the  city’’ —  for  their  rights.  All  others,  whether  manufacturers, 


accept  the  prices  offered  here,  and  will  “trade  it  out,”  R.  N.-Y.  to  me  (next  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato) 
but  my  poultry  refuse  to  produce  eggs  on  groceries,  is  the  editorial  page.  The  farmers  are  the  only  class 
dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes  and  candy;  they  must  have  of  people  who  do  not  stand  up  and  if  necessary  vote 


On  good  soils  it  will  probably  grow  as  far  north  as 


but  to  whom?  The  commission  man  is  the  only  one  bankers,  union  men,  saloon  keepers,  or  city  consumers, 


corn  can  be  successfully  grown.  Its  fertility  value  ]eft  tQ  help  me  out  (?).  I  have  found  in  correspond-  get  what  they  can  in  legal  ways  by  voting  out  of 
is  as  high  as  any  legume  we  can  grow.  It  is  not  ence  wjtj1  vari0us  of  these  persons  that  they  all  have  office  the  law-makers,  both  legislators  and  judges,  and 

possible  to  compare  its  value  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  “markets  for  my  produce  at  attractive  prices” — but  executive  officers,  who  oppose  them.  The  old  county- 

as  it  has  an  entirely  different  place  in  the  lotation.  what  of  the  results?  Very  seldom  do  we  realize  sales  seat  papers  are  fast  losing  hold  on  farmers,  city 
Where  a  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  aj-  published  quotations  for  grade  of  produce  shipped ;  papers  have  little  value  and  the  farm  papers  are  not 

clover  is  grown,  we  believe  that  to  substitute  the  Soy  often  must  we  wait  their  convenience  as  to  returns,  newspapers.  I  realize  that  starting  such  a  paper 

bean  for  oats  would  add  wonderfully  to  the  feeding  jn  one  instance  I  had  made  three  different  ship-  would  be  very  risky,  but  think  there  is  a  place  for  one 
value  of  the  rotation,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  ments  to  one  person,  and  having  no  returns  from  in  each  large  city  for  rural  delivery  the  same  or  next 

fertility  of  the  soil  by  having  two  legumes  in  one  any,  wrote  to  ask  why.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  re-  day.  daniel  dean. 

rotation.  1  he  Soy  bean  can  be  grown  for  hay,  for  ceiving  his  letter  asking  how  much  I  had  shipped  him  R.  N.-Y. — It  is  unfortunate  that  farmers  cannot  get 
seed  crop  or  for  silage.  When  grown  for  hay  we  that  was  not  paid.  In  due  time  I  received  his  re-  the  class  of  news  most  suitable  for  their  needs.  As 

have  found  that  the  best  way  on  our  soil  in  North  turns,  he  having  deducted  double  the  commission  he  our  friend  states,  the  city  papers  are  filled  with  local 

Central  Ohio  is  to  plow  the  ground  early  in 
the  Spring  and  cultivate  occasionally  until  the 
20th  of  May  to  destroy  weed  seed;  then  sow 
from  four  to  five  pecks  per  acre  with  wheat 
drill,  using  all  the  drills.  The  plants  then 
take  care  of  themselves  until  rehdy  to  har¬ 
vest.  If,  however,  the  weed  seeds  have  not 
been  destroyed  it  is  safer  to  drill  far  enough 
apart  to  give  one  or  two  cultivations.  Fairly 
good  corn  land  will  grow  from  two  to  three 
tons  per  acre  of  rich  hay,  surpassing  clover, 
coarse  and  rough  looking,  but  live-stock  eat 
it  greedily  and  thrive  on  it.  It  is  our  richest 
coarse  feed  as  far  as  protein  content  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  can  be  only  one  possible  ob¬ 
jection  to  Soy  beans  for  hay,  and  that  is  in 
curing  them.  Harvested  in  September  there 
is  less  heat  than  earlier  and  more  danger  of 
bad  weather ;  however  they  are  much  less 
injured  by  rain  than  is  clover. 

For  a  seed  crop  we  sow  about  three  pecks 


matter,  much  of  which  has  no  interest  to  a 
farmer — in  fact  is  a  detriment  to  his  family. 
Much  of  the  so-called  “news”  sent  about  the 
country  is  biased  or  one-sided.  Many  articles 
which  the  reader  imagines  are  news  or  dis¬ 
interested  advice  are  disguised  advertise¬ 
ments — bought  and  paid  for  by  interested  par¬ 
ties,  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  That  is 
one  reason  why  we  believe  in  the  law  which 
would  compel  a  paper  to  mark  such  articles 
as  are  paid  for.  A  few  true  newspapers  here 
and  there  through  the  rural  districts,  giving 
the  news  cleanly  and  discussing  public  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers,  could  do 
great  good.  They  would  not  pay  to  begin 
with,  but  we  believe  they  could  be  made  to  do 
so  eventually.  In  all  the  schemes  for  “uplift¬ 
ing”  farmers  we  have  seen  little  mention  of  a 
clean  and  characteristic  daily  paper. 


CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

I  get  letters  almost  daily  from  people  at  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  any  good  market  who  have  been  reading 
the  advertisements  common  in  some  papers  telling 


THE  PERFECT  COOKING  POTATO.  Fig.  524. 

of  seed  to  the  acre,  far  enough  apart  to  cultivate  two  agreed  to  take,  through  “an  oversight”  he  claimed, 
or  three  times ;  20  bushels  of  seed  with  2,800  pounds  but  my  time  and  attention  could  have  been  used  else- 
of  straw  per  acre  is  an  average  crop.  The  beans  are  where  rather  than-  watching  his  crooked  dealings.  I 
slightly  richer  in  protein  than  oil  meal,  and  the  straw  have  at  present  a  goodly  sum  standing  in  New  York  about  the  wonderful  profits  to  be  made  V  mushroom 

as  rich  as  clover  hay,  but  being  ripe  and  somewhat  with  an  old  established  firm,  supposed  to  be  on  the  growing,  the  sole  object  of  these  advertisers  seeming 

woody  would  not  be  as  digestible,  yet  cattle  eat  the  square,  that  is  a  direct  sale  made  and  goods  shipped  to  be  to  sell  spawn  at  an  exorbitant  price  Then 
thrashed  straw  with  very  little  waste.  The  beans  more  than  80  days  ago,  but  no  returns.  After  wait-  mushrooms  are  not  an  article  for  distant  shipping 
make  a  good  substitute  for  tankage  in  the  feeding  ing  a  reasonable  time  and  receiving  no  pay,  and  writ-  and  there  is  little  chance  of  anyone  who  cannot  get 
of  young  pigs.  At  the  present  price  for  the  beans  ing  various  letters  of  inquiry,  I  received  the  informa-  reguiar  and  abundant  supplies  of  horse  dung  making 
it  is  an  excellent  money  crop,  worth  more  than  tion  that  “sales  were  slow  and  collections  poor,  but  a  profit  in  mushrooms.  Then,  too,  no  matter  how 
double  wheat,  buckwheat  or  oats.  For  silage  we  would  pay  next  week.”  Must  a  man,  after  producing  carefully  the  directions  are  given,  I  have  never  known 

believe  it  is  better  to  grow  the  corn  and  beans  an  article  and  selling  same,  wait  for  the  middleman  a  greenhorn  to  succeed  in  getting  mushrooms  in  the 

separately,  although  some  report  success  by  growing  to  re-sell  and  realize  his  profit  before  he  gets  his  pay?  first  effort.  He  will  be  certain  to  omit  some  little 
them  together.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  till-  it  is  refreshing  to  see  that  an  organ  like  The  thing  that  appears  unimportant  and  will  fail  to  get  a 
ing  tie  silo,  uses  two  loads  of  corn  to  one  of  beans.  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  afraid  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  crop,  and  finally,  if  he  perseveres, :  he  will  wonder  that 
The  subject  of  inoculation  is  an  important  one  in  producer,  by  advocating  cooperative  selling  from  he  failed  at  first,  for  it  is  easy  to  grow  mushrooms 
the  matter  of  soil  improvement,  and  yet  a  good  crop  producer  to  consumer,  and  I  believe  that  the  surest  after  you  find  out  and  have  the  proper  conditions  for 

them.  I  have  grown  them  under 
the  greenhouse  benches,  and  I 
have  grown  them  on  compost 
piles  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
early  Fall.  But  those  who  want 
to  try  mushrooms  should  under¬ 
stand  that  a  uniform  temperature 
in  the  house  is  necessary,  and 
that  after  spawning  the  bed  the 
cover  of  loam  should  not  be  put 
on  till  the  spawn  has  run  through 
the  bed  in  a  sort  of  spider-web 
growth.  The  best  loam  is  from 
an  old  pasture,  sifted  from  the 
sod.  In  fact  I  have  found  the 
best  of  spawn  under  the  drop¬ 
pings  in  an  old  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture.  But  the  tales  of  the  men 
who  are  urging  everyone  to  grow 
mushrooms  are  about  on  a  par 
with  those  who  try  to  sell  seed 


of  beans  can  be  grown  without 
inoculation.  We  follow  Soybeans 
with  wheat  by  disking  the  ground, 
and  find  the  seed  bed  in  excellent 
condition  for  that  crop. 

Ohio.  HORATIO  MARKLEY. 


THE  SMALL  PRODUCER. 

Personal  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  have  caused  me  to  ask 
the  question,  what  incentive  has 
the  small  producer  to  do  busi¬ 
ness?  We  find  the  “small  pro¬ 
ducer”  in  all  lines  of  business, 
manufacturer,  farmer,  poultry 
keeper  or  whatever  we  may  men¬ 
tion.  Personally  I  am  interested 
in  the  farmer  and  poultry  keeper. 
Various  authorities  and  “sys¬ 
tems”  go  on  to  show  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  very  simple  thing — sim- 


A  COUPLE  OF  PROMISING  GUERNSEY  YOUNGSTERS.  Fig.  525. 


ply  some  fowls,  buildings,  feed,  and  simple  care,  and  way  of  correcting  existing  evils.  In  the  meantime, 
the  eggs  must  come.  Granted  we  have  the  fowls,  we  would  it  not  be  a  feasible  thing  for  good  papers  to 
proceed  to  procure  the  feed,  grains,  mashes,  meat  publish  a  list  of  dealers  known  to  be  “on  the  square,” 
scrap  and  grits.  All  may  be  easily  obtained  if  we  and  cut  off  any  proved  to  be  crooks?  I  for  one 


and  plants  of  ginseng,  instead  of  getting  the  enormous 
profits  they  claim  from  the  roots.  If  you  want  to 
grow  mushrooms,  get  the  spawn  from  a  reliable  seeds¬ 
man,  and  not  from  the  men  who  advertise  for  every- 
have  the  cash.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  small  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  subscribe  for  such  a  one  to  grow  mushrooms.  And  remember  that  the 
producer  to  borrow  funds,  he  may  do  so  at  the  bank  publication  and  think  I  am  not  alone  in  taking  this  prices  these  men  talk  about  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
if  he  has  sufficient  endorsement,  by  paying  his  six  position,  as  we  must  have  our  “money  to  make  the  that  25  cents  a  pound  will  usually  be  about  the  aver 

per  cent — in  this  State — in  advance.  The  large  pro-  mare  S’0-  A.  p.  n. 

Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


age  at  wholesale. 


w.  F.  M. 


ducer  may  be  in  need  of  funds,  and  draws  up  his 
notes  in  amounts  of  $5,000  or  $10,000  each,  with  in¬ 
terest  at  four  or  five  per  cent,  or  whatever  he  may 
feel  ready  to  pay — and  this  same  bank  will  go  in  the 


NEWS  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

An  article  in  the  Tribune  Farmer  on  farm  papers 
financial  market  and  buy  his  notes  in  preference  to  the  d°es  not  refer  to  a  type  which  farmers  need.  That  is 
small  producer’s  six  per  cent  loan. 


TnERE  is  now  a  successful  process  for  making;  “arti¬ 
ficial  ebony”  from  oak  wood.  The  wood  Is  soaked  In 
alum  water,  dyed  with  logwood  and  rubbed  with  verdigris 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 

Experiments  worked  out  by  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  Bussey  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 


a  daily  newspaper  for  farmers.  City  papers  are  pub 

.  lished  by  and  for  city  people.  Wha't  does  a  farmer  State  Board  of  Health  fasten  upon  the  common  stable  fly 

The  small  producer  may  not  have  output  sufficiently  care  for  jocal  murders,  Fifth  Avenue  horse  shows,  another  serious  crime.  It  carries  the  virus  of  infantile 

Wall  Street  pages  and  the  endless  pages  of  advertise 


large  to  warrant  his  giving  personal  attention  to  the 

working  up  of  a  direct  retail  trade,  or  hiring  a  good  ments  useful  only  to  people  in  the  city  in  which  the 
salesman  to  do  it  for  him.  so  what  must  be  done?  paper  is  published?  Worst  of  all,  the  editorials  and  permit  their  existence 


paralysis,  and  though  no  cure  for  this  frightful  disease 
is  yet  in  sight,  we  can  at  least  guard  against  infection. 
The  more  we  know  about  flies,  the  less  reason  we  find  to 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  qner.v  must  he  accompanied  by  th9 
•name  And  address  of  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  c.  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Pat  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


THE  PERFECT  POTATO. 

The  potato  shown  at  Fig.  524,  page 
1263,  is  considered  about  ideal  for  size, 
shape  and  quality.  It  is  the  exact  size 
of  a  tuber  from  the  lot  which  won  first 
prize  in  the  Bowker  contest.  This  prize 
was  offered  by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.  for  the  ^purpose  of  arousing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  production  of  good  potatoes. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  eaten  a  potato — 
and  who  has  not  done  so? — knows  how 
the  tubers  vary  in  quality,  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  obtain  a  really  “mealy” 
and  dry  potato.  The  restaurant  keepers 
say  they  like  some  soggy  potatoes,  since 
these  hold  their  shape  better  when  served 
as  “French  fried.”  Lazy  servant  girls  call 
for  big  potatoes  because  it  is  less  work 
to  peel  them — but  the  great  majority  of 
us  want  potatoes  with  a  “mealy”  quality 
and  a  fine  nutty  flavor.  We  all  rebel 
when  we  call  for  a  Northern  Spy  apple 
and  are  handed  a  Ben  Davis;  we  have 
greater  cause  to  find  fault  when  some 
damp,  sog  of  a  tuber  is  given  us  in 
place  of  a  real  potato.  So  the  Bowker 
company  offered  prizes  for  the  best  crop 
of  -quality  potatoes.  The  crop  was 
scored  on  an  elaborate  “scale  of  points,” 
which  included  the  yield,  the  proportion 
of  medium-sized  tubers,  the  quality  and 
the  appearance  of  the  tubers. 

The  tuber  we  picture  came  from  the 
winning  crop  grown  bv  L.  A.  Littlefield, 
of  Penobscot  Co.,  Me.  One  measured 
acre  yielded  545.4  bushels.  Of  this  77 
per  cent,  were  “table  size.”  That  in¬ 
cludes  all  potatoes  over  four  ounces  and 
under  12  ounces.  Under  this  ruling,  for 
example,  a  three-ounce  tuber  and  one 
of  13  ounces  would  be  too  small  or  too 
large  for  best  table  size.  The  one  here 
shown  weighs  eight  ounces  and  is  the 
size  we  should  select  for  our  own  use. 
These  potatoes  showed  16.37  per  cent, 
of  starch,  the  standard  or  average  being 
12  per  cent.  It  was  considered  “perfect” 
in  “mealiness”  and  general  cooking 
quality  and  scored  46  out  of  a  total  of 
50  points  for  “appearance.”  On  the 
whole,  this  is  about  a  perfect  specimen 
of  an  eating  potato. 

The  variety  is  Green  Mountain — not 
considered  as  specially  high  in  quality 
as  usually  grown.  The  soil  was  sandy 
loam,  in  sod  last  year,  which  gave  about 
one  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  There  were 
three  applications  of  fertilizer — in  all 
2,500  pounds.  The  rows  were  32  inches 
apart  and  the  seed  pieces  10  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Probably  this  close 
planting  kept  down  the  size  of  the  tubers 
somewhat,  but  the  crop  had  no  lack  of 
plant  food,  was  kept  steadily  growing 
from  the  start  and  was  sprayed  so  that 
the  vines  lived  through  to  maturity.  • 
These  potatoes  are  certainly  “good  qual¬ 
ity.”  Some  of  the  other  lots  were  not 
so  high  in  starch  or  as  “mealy.”  Later 
we  want  to  compare  the  way  they  were 
grown  to  see  if  we  can  learn  what  cul¬ 
ture  had  to  do  with  it. 


Lime  Sulphur  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

C.  G.,  Napa,  Cal. — I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  article  on  page  10S9,  entitled. 
“Sulphur  as  a  Fertilizer,”  by  Elmer  E. 
Fickett.  Sulphur  being  bencficient  to  plant 
growth,  would  sulphur  in  combination  with 
lime,  or  the  so-called  lime-sulphur  solution, 
check  the  woolly  aphis,  or  would  sulphur 
in  combination  with  lime  be  harmful  to 
tree  roots?  I  wish  to  get  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  woolly  aphis  subject  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  they  do  uot  winter-kill  here,  as 
we  have  very  little  frost  in  this  part  of 
California,  and  they  are  very  persistent. 
At  a  recent  farmers’  institute  held  here  in 
Napa.  Prof.  Wickson  spoke  of  kerosene 
emulsion  as  a  remedy  for  woolly  aphis,  but 
he  failed  to  state  how  much  of  it  to  use 
for  trees  of  different  ages,  uor  did  lie  say 
what  time  of  year  it  is  best  to  apply  same. 
Account  should  also  be  taken  that  we  here 
have  no  rain  during  Summer  months  and 
anything  that  tended  to  he  soaked  down 
to  the  tree  roots  would  fail,  because  of  no 
rain  from  May  till  October.  I  have  used 
tobacco  stems,  “Black  Leaf”  and  also  wood 
ashes  with  very  little  results,  except  I  think 
it  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Will 
wood  ashes  destroy  the  effects  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  when  applied  nearly  the  same  time? 

Ans.— Extensive  experiments  have  been 
made  regarding  the  control  of  the  woolly 
aphis  on  the  apple  by  application  of  to¬ 
bacco  stems,  leaves  and  dust,  common 
salt,  kainit,  whale-oil  soap,  kerosene 
emulsion,  etc.  So  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  no  results  from  completed  ’ex¬ 
periments  in  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  for 
the  control  of  the  woolly  aphis  are  yet 
available.  From  the  writer’s  experience, 
however,  in  the  use  of  this  material  for 
controlling  other  aphids  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  of  much  value.  Lime- 
sulphur  does  not  seem  to  be  a  contact 
insecticide  for  plant  lice.  We  should 


not  recommend  it  for  controlling  the 
woolly  aphis. 

Out  of  all  the  substances  tried,  a  15- 
per-cent.  solution  of  kerosene  emulsion 
seems  to  have  given  the  best  results. 
In  using  this  material  the  earth  should 
first  be  removed  from  around  the  trunk 
of  the  infested  tree  in  a  circle  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  diameter,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  or  enough  to  par¬ 
tially  expose  the  infested  roots.  The 
earth  in  this  circle  should  then  be  soaked 
with  a  15-per-cent,  solution  of  kerosene 
emulsion,  using  three  to  five  gallons  per 
tree.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  the  application  should  be  -made 
when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  After  the 
emulsion  is  applied  the  earth  should  be 
replaced  evenly  about  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  dor¬ 
mant  trees  are  often  seriously  injured  by 
the  emulsion.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  make  the  applications  of 
the  kerosene  during  the  growing  period 
of  the  tree,  when  the  sap  is  in  active 
circulation  and  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 

THE  NITROGEN  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

The  Eastern  experiment  stations  have 
adopted  a  new  plan  in  printing  analyses 
of  fertilizers.  Formerly  in  giving  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  sample 
of  a  stated  commercial  brand,  they  made 
no  distinction  whatever.  Part  of  it 
might  have  been  soluble  as  nitrate  and 
part  as  insoluble  as  leather,  but  it  was 
all  lumped  together  in  the  analysis.  The 
nitrogen  from  nitrates  might  be  worth 
18  cents  a  pound  and  the  other  worth 
nothing  at  all,  yet  no  distinction  was 
made.  Then  they  began  to  divide  the 
nitrogen  into  nitrates,  “ammonia”  and 
“organic”  which  was  a  long  step  in  ad¬ 
vance,  though  even  this  did  not  show 
how  much  bogus  or  dead  nitrogen  the 
fertilizer  contained.  Now  they  go 
further,  and  divide  the  organic  nitrogen 
into  two  classes.  Part  they  call  “active,” 
which  represents  the  portion  which  will 
readily  decay  in  the  soil  and  give  up 
its  plant  food.  The  balance  is  “in¬ 
active,”  or  that  part  of  the  organic 
which  does  not  decay  freely  and  which 
is  not  likely  to  feed  the  crop.  This 
new  classification  ought  to  prove  a  help 
to  those- who  will  study  the  matter  out. 
No  one  wants  to  pay  for  plant  food 
which  will  not  feed  his  crops.  There 
is  no  sense  in  paying  at  the  rate  of  18 
cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  in  muck, 
leather  or  other  insoluble  stuff.  This 
new  arrangement  will  help  cut  out  a 
lot  of  this  material.  For  example  here 
are  figures  taken  directly  from  the  last 
Rhode  Island  report: 


Water 

Active 

Inactive 

Soluble.  Insoluble. 

Insoluble. 

Total. 

2.91 

0.90 

0.32 

4.13 

4.10 

2.78 

4.01 

1.66 

8.45 

7.31 

1.14 

1.22 

0.38 

2.74 

2.46 

2.31 

0.81 

0.30 

3.42 

3.30 

0.94 

1.39 

0.68 

3.01 

2.46 

2.S9 

1.22 

0.43 

4.54 

4.11 

1.21 

1.74 

1.12 

4.07 

3.30 

The  first 

column 

shows  “water  solu- 

ble” — that 

is  the 

proportion 

of  the 

nitrogen  which  will  dissolve 

in  water 

and  thus  feed  plants  at  once. 

The  next 

column  shows  the 

“organic” 

nitrogen 

which  will 

decay 

rapidly  and  become 

available — the  last 

column  the  “dead” 

or  -useless 

part.  At  the  end  the  upper 

figure  shows  what  the  chemists  found — 
the  lower  what  the  manufacturer 
guaranteed.  You  will  see  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  if  you  take  out  the  “dead” 
nitrogen  the  balance  does  not  come  up 
to  the  guarantee.  It  will  pay  farmers 
to  study  out  this  new  system  carefully. 


.  Shelter  for  Manure. 

.  .It.  C.  G.,  Unadilla,  N.  T. — Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  erect  a  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  storing  manure  through  the  Win¬ 
ter?  The  common  practice  here  is  to  draw 
it  out  in  piles  in  the  field,  or  else  spread 
directly  on  the  land,  the  latter  procedure 
sometimes  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  foot  or  more  of  snow.  I  believe  that  if 
all  the  manure  made  on  a  farm  could  be 
stored  through  the  Winter,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  spreader  when  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground  in  the.  Spring,  and  vege¬ 
tation  begins  to  start,  it  would  be  of  more 
real  benefit.  My  plan  is  to  construct  a 
building  of  cement ;  that  is,  cement  floor 
and  sides,  the  side  walls  being  built  of 
cement  up  about  four  foot  high  and  then 
finishing  with  lumber.  This  would  make  a 
space  four  feet  deep  that  would  be  water¬ 
tight.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  cement 
worker,  and  for  a  building  of  this  kind 
would  have  to  buy  only  the  cement  and 
nails,  as  I  have  all  other  materials,  and 
could,  of  course,  do  the  work  myself.  Do 
you  think  the  saving  in  fertilizing  elements 
would  justify  the  expense? 

Ans. — We  think  the  expense  would 
be  quite  justified.  This  plan  is  being- 
followed  by  many  farmers  who  use 


not  only  a  building  for  the  manure  but 
a  pit  for  the  liquids.  The  plan  is  to 
dig  a  pit  or  well  and  line  with  concrete. 
A  tile  drain  runs  into  this  pit  from  the 
stables.  The  stable  floors  are  of  con¬ 
crete  with  a  drain  or  slope  so  that  these 
liquids  run  away  easily.  The  manure 
can  be  thrown  into  the  pit  with  these 
liquids  or  piled  above  it,  and  the  liquids 
pumped  up  at  intervals  and  run  into 
the  solids.  There  are  several  forms 
of  these  pits  but  the  principle  is  much 
the  same — to  keep  the  manure  under 
cover  and  fairly  moist  so  it  will  fer¬ 
ment  slowly  and  thus  break  up  and 
become  more  available. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Lcther  Burbank  Society. — I  got  the 
papers  but  did  not  bite.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  “cause”  is  that  they  want 
a  “truly  representative  body  of  men”  for? 
Who  is  to  get  that  $15,100  the  first  100  life 
members  pay  in?  What  is  it  to  be  used 
for?  Perhaps  to  replace  the  $10,000  appro¬ 
priation  that  the  Carnegie  corporation 
withdrew  from  Mr.  Burbank.  The  way 
some  people  have  got  infected  with  Bur- 
bankitis  is  wonderful.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  what  Mr.  Burbank  has  done  or 
written  would  be  worth  anywhere  near 
$151  to  me,  and  I  have  been  considered 
something  of  a  horticulturist. 

Fool  Came  Laws. — Here  in  Maryland  It 
is  allowed  that  rabbits  can  only  be  killed 
from  November  till  .lanuary  1,  and  after 
that  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  girdle 
your  trees  and  eat  your  garden  sass.  They 
come  in  and  eat  holes  in  the  cantaloupes 
in  Summer,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
kill  them.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  for 
a  close  season  for  rabbits  except  to  give 
sports  something  to  shoot.  If  there  was 
no  close  season  they  would  not  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  for  in  North  Carolina,  where 
they  can  be  shot  at  any  time,  they  still  in¬ 
crease,  and  are  always  in  every  place  a 
nuisance.  Then,  while  not  a  game  law, 
the  State  protects  buzzards  at  all  seasons, 
and  there  is  no  greater  carrier  of  hog 
cholera  than  the  buzzard,  and  here  they 
are  so  tagge  that  they  will  come  into  the 
chicken  pens  and  rob  the  poultry  of  their 
feed. 

Dewberries. — In  North  Carolina  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  train  the  dewberries  to 
stakes,  but  the  growers  here  have  aban¬ 
doned  all  staking  or  trellising.  The  plants 
are  pinched  back  and  made  bushy,  and  are 
in  hills  cultivated  each  way,  and  they  find 
that  training  up  is  entirely  needless.  In 
the  garden  I  had  rather  train  them  to  a 
trellis  made  of  chicken  wire  netting. 

Bloomless  Rose. — I  have  a  very  unde¬ 
sirable  specimen  here.  Tbree  years  ago  1 
bought  a  large  specimen  of  Rosa  rugosa 
and  planted  it  along  with  a  group  of 
shrubbery.  That  rose  has  grown  Immensely, 
and  in  the  three  years  since  it  was  planted 
has  never  made  a  flower.  I  shall  now  grub 
it  out  as  a  «i  hi  barer  of  the  ground.  I 
have  grown  many  thousands  of  roses  of  all 
sorts,  but  never  before  bad  a  rose  bush  to 
thrive  rankly  and  yet  never  make  an  effort 
to  bloom.  I  have  grown  plants  of  the  same 
species  and  had  them  bloom  handsomely. 
This  plant  came  probably  from  a  blind 
wood  cutting.  w.  f.  massey. 


»  Guernseys  Preferred. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  525  shows  a  couple 
of  our  Guernsey  youngsters.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  main  facts  why  we  prefer  that 
breed  in  preference  to  all  others  :  Economy 
in  producing  a  high  grade  of  milk  of  rich 
color ;  conforming  of  individuals  to  fine 
dairy  type ;  a  great  demand  for  sale  at 
good  prices  of  all  surplus  stock. 

New  York.  Wilber  begs. 


The  price  of  potatoes  in  this  market  to 
the  merchant  is  70  cents ;  they  are  being 
retailed  to  the  consumer  from  90  cents  to 
$1  a  'bushel.  Hand-picked  apples  75  cents 
a  bushel,  retailing  at  25  cents  per  peck. 
Cabbage'  three  to  five  cents  a  head,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size ;  turnips  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel;  onions,  wholesale,  GO  cents  a 
bushel,  retail  from  20  to  25  cents  per  peck. 
As  to  dairy  products,  milk  is  being  retailed 
at  eight  cents  per  quart ;  certified  milk  is 
bringing  30  cents  per  quart;  butter  40 
cents  per  pound.  l.  m. 

Altoona,  Pa. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaran¬ 
teed.  09  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and 
O  r  namental 
Trees.  1,200 
acres,  00  in  hardy  roses — none  better  grown.  47 
greenhouses  of  l’alms.  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums.  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 

168-Page  Catalog  FREE.  Send  for  it  Today. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box54Painesvi1le,  Ohio 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 
Buy  Direct  Front  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Dollar’s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  _ CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


ruit  Trees 

that  thrive  and  pay 

In  our  extensive  nurseries  all  the  con 
ditions  of  soil,  climate  and  expert 
care  combine  to  produce  hardy,  disease- 
free  fruit  trees  and  plants  that  thrive 
and  bear  profitable  crops. 

Our  Catalog  explains  how  we  protect 
you  against  nursery  carelessness  and 
subsequent  loss— how  we  give  such  care 
to  every  detail  of  budding,  grading  and 
packing  that  the  highest  grade  stock  is 
assured.  We  have  a  30  j  ears’  record  for 
quality  trees  and  honest  dealing.  Scores 
of  the  largest,  most)  successful  growers 
(names  on  request)  buy  our  trees  year 
after  year.  A  sk  us  to  send  you  our  free 
Catalog.  It’s  unusually  complete,  practical  and  filled 
with  helpful  information  for  fruit  growers. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesvilie,  Conn. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout,  with  Australian  Mink; 
Jingo  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  §30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  liefore  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

K.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  1GO  Went  1  tilth  Street,  New  York 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

KOIl  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FKASEll,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  V. 


700,000  Fresh  Dug  Trees  10c  Each 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Quince.  Genesee 
valley  grown,  direct  from  nursery  to  planter,  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

L  W.  WELLS,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  ITreeacres  Road,  Dansvilla,  N  Y. 


Before  Buying  Berry  Plants 

Set  a  copy  ol  Allen’s  Big  1918  Catalog. 
THU  Save  You  Money.  Describes 
ALLEN’S  Lorries,  small  Fruits,  aspara¬ 
gus,  privet,  shrubs.  Standard  varieties, 
any  quantity.  Stock  guaranteed  vigor¬ 
ous  and  true  to  name.  In  business  28 
years.  Write  TODAY  for  Catalog.  It’s 
FREE.  W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  SECRETS-,';”*”: 

suits  of  the  work  of  these  last  10  years  of  the  won¬ 
derful  everbearing  strawberry  plants.  Book  com¬ 
plete,  by  mail,  for  $1.00.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  fltlienia,  N.  J 


known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory,  commission  on  mull 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  All  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  can  be  our 


lOunty  managerif  yon  write  today, 
us  lully  explain  dur  New  idea. 

MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO., 


FREE  TREES  FOR 
TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 

X  ....  . 

Alfalfa  permanently  enriches  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  yields  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  forage. 
You  can  grow  it  on  your  far  in  !  But  you  must  meet  your  particular  soil  conditions— therefore,  we  will 
•without  cost  or  obligation  give  you  expert  advice  on  the  selection  of  seed — seed  bed  preparation— 
planting~-and  care  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  with  the  aid  of 

FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

Let  us  tell  you  of  the  method  of  growing  Vetcli  with  your  spring  planting  of  Oats  to  increase  the  Oat  crop  and 
enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Also  how  to  secure  the  same  results  by  gl  owing  Soy  Beans  or  other  legumes  with 
your  Corn.  This  is  practical  inform  a  t  ion  of  value  to  every  farmer. 

LAY  OUT  A  PLAN  OK  GENERAL  SOIL  ENRICHMENT  ANP  FARM  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  COMING 
YEAR— SEND  US  PARTICULARS  AND  LET  US  HELP  YOU  PLAN  IT  ECONOMICALLY  AND  EFFICIENTLY 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO„  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  free. 
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Stable  Manure  for  Peaches. 

W.  R.  B.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — As  I  started 
a  peach  and  apple  orchard  three  years  ago 
next  Spring,  and  the  land  is  none  too  rich, 
I  decided  to  get  a  carload  of  horse  manure 
and  spread  it  over  the  orchard.  When  I 
had  ordered  the  manure  I  met  a  man  who 
is  working  along  the  line  of  fruit  growing  ; 
he  told  me  that  it  is  the  worst  thing  I  can 
do  to  put  manure  to  peach  trees,  but  for 
apple  trees  it  is  all  right.  He  says  they 
use  nothing  but  fertilizers  on  peach  trees, 
and  just  certain  things,  muriate  of  potash- 
and  bone.  As  I  have  this  car  of  manure 
coming  and  hardly  have  other  use  for  it  I 
decided  to  fall  back  on  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
information.  I  would  like  to  treat  my  trees 
in  such  a  way  that  I  can  expect  good  re¬ 
sults  ;  they  have  made  good  growth  so  far. 

Ans. — Your  friend  is  about  right. 
Stable  manure  alone  is  not  the  best 
plant  food  for  a  thrifty  peach  orchard. 
The  manure  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogen.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  drive  the  trees  to  wood  growth 
rather  than  to  fruit.  Apple  and  plum 
trees  can  stand  this  sort  of  feeding  far 
better  than  peach — the  latter  being  more 
delicate  and  more  inclined  to  make 
wood.  Such  trees  as  you  describe  do 
not  need,  much  nitrogen  to  mature  their 
fruit  buds.  A  mixture  of  three  parts 
fine  bone  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash 
would  give  you  far  better  results  in 
fruit  than  the  stable  manure  will.  J.  H. 
Hale  used  to  say  he  would  shoot  a 
man  for  hauling  stable  manure  into  his 
orchard.  Of  course  this  was  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  it  is  true  that  manure 
alone  is  poor  plant  food  for  a  peach 
orchard. 


A  Concrete  Hotbed. 

A.  P.,  Logan,  Utah. — I  intend  building 
a  hotbed  of  concrete  about  100  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide,  inside  measure.  Would 
you  inform  me  how  it  should  be  built,  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  to  raise  to¬ 
matoes,  pepper  and  eggplants.  Also,  what 
kind  of  heat,  hot  water  or  steam?  Would 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  excavate,  say  two  feet 
of  the  soil  where  I  intend  to  build? 

Ans. — When  the  natural  drainage  is 
good  it  is  a  good  plan  to  excavate  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  more 
for  a  hothouse  of  the  width  mentioned, 
whether  the  house  is  built  this  way  or 
on  the  surface.  The  walls  if  built  of 
concrete  should  be  not  less  than  four 
feet  high  and  eight  inches  thick.  The 
cost  of  construction  will  perhaps  be 
somewhat  cheaper  if  the  house  is  built 
on  the  surface,  as  some  expense  can  be 
saved  in  the  item  of  excavating  the  pit, 
and  also  for  the  heating  apparatus,  as 
the  boiler  pit  will  have  to  be  propor¬ 
tionately  deeper  for  a  pit  house.  For 
the  over-head  part  the  cheapest  method 
of  construction  is  what  is  called  a  sash 
house ;  regular  3x6  hotbed  sash  is  used 
instead  of  sash  bars  as  in  regular  green¬ 
house  construction.  In  every  other  re¬ 
spect  the  construction  of  walls  is  the 
same  for  either  style  of  house.  When 
the  last  course  of  concrete  is  put  down 
some  provision  must  be  made  for 
anchoring  the  plates  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Bolts  six  to  eight  inches  long  and 
three-fourths  inch  thick  should  be  set 
in  the  concrete  every  four  or  five  feet 
and  allowed  to  project  above  the  top 
of  the  wall  about  2 1/2  inches.'  For  places 
clear  cypress  is  the  best;  this  shoiild 
be  two  inches  thick  and  six  inches 
wide.'  Bore  holes  in  the  plates  same 
size  as  the  bo, Its  and  at  a  correspond¬ 
ing  distance  apart  with  the  bolts.  When 
ready  to  be  placed  in  position  spread  a 
thin  layer  of  good  cement  and  sand 
mortar  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  put  the 
plates  on  while  mortar  is  soft  and  ad¬ 
just  the  nuts  to  the  bolts,  drawing  them 
sufficiently  tight  to  force  the  plate  gently 
into  the  mortar  slightly;  this  will  make 
a  tight  joint  and  also  assist  to  hold 
the  plate  in  place. 

The  ridge  pole  should  be  two  inches 
thick  and  five  inches  wide.  The  rafters 
or  sash  supports  can  be  made  of  2x4 
inch  dressed  material,  to  be  used  broad 
side  up.  These  should  be  nailed  to  the 
ridge  pole,  low  enough  down  so  as  to 
leave  the  top  of  it  slightly  higher  than 
the  sash,  on  top  of  ridge  pole  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  length  a  %  by  six-inch 
board  is  to  be  nailed  as  a  cap  to  pre¬ 
vent  leakage  in  wet  weather.  This  cap 
will  make  a  better  water  shed  if  beveled 
on  each  side  of  ridge  pole  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  one-half  inch  on  each  upper 
edge.  The  sash  supports  or  rafters  are 
placed  three  feet  and  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center.  This  leaves  room  for  a  strip 
%-inch  thick  to  be  nailed  in  the  center 
of  the  sash  bar  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  sash.  This  strip  should  be  wide 
enough  to  extend  slightly  above  the 
sash,  so  that  a  cap  one-half  inch  by 
three  inches  can  be  securely  nailed  to 


it  without  binding  the  sash.  The  sash 
must  be  beveled  on  the  upper  end  to 
fit  to  the  ridge  pole,  and  are  held  in 
place  with  brass  hooks  and  screw  eyes 
one  on  each  side  of  the  sash. 

The  ventilating  is  regulated  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  sash  from  the  top,  and  can  be 
done  from  either  or  both  sides  as  seems 
best.  To  hold  the  sash  at  any  required 
distance  from  the  top,  screw-eyes  are 
placed  at  short  distances  apart  in  the 
rafters,  to  which  they  can  be  hooked,  or 
small  metal  pulleys  may  be  attached  to 
underside  of  ridge  pole  and  sash  be 
lowered  and  raised  by  small  ropes.  This 
plan  is  the  best  as  it  permits  the  sash 
being  lowered  to  any  required  distance 
and  held  there  by  simply  attaching  the 
ropes  to  a  small  hook  or  cleat  fastened 
on  the  underside  of  the  rafter. 

Either  hot  air  flue,  steam  or  hot 
water  will  be  found  satisfactory  for 
heating  a  house  of  this  size.  The  hot 
air  plan  is  the  cheapest  of  construction, 
hot  water  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  the 
most  expensive  system  to  install.  K. 


Nuts  Untrue  to  Type. 

I  have  some  Japan  walnut  trees,  and 
liave  raised  several  seedlings  from  them, 
and  they  all  come  butternuts.  Has  any¬ 
body  else  had  them  come  the  same? 

I  have  seen  something  about  milkweed  a 
time  or  two  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  will  send 
you  a  little  bark  or  lint  from  a  milkweed 
that  grows  here ;  I  want  you  to  try  the 
strength  of  it.  p.  p. 

Piekerington,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  is  the  experience  in 
young  walnut  seedlings?  We  twisted  the 
“milkweed"  into  a  small  cord,  which  was 
so  strong  that  we  could  not  break  it. 


Storing  Kieffer  Pears. 

Is  it  possible  to  store  Kieffer  pears  so  as 
to  have  them  for  sale  in  January,  February 
and  March?  How  is  it  done?  .  h.  e.  s. 

Kgg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

We  have  had  no  personal  experience  in 
storing  pears  except  in  small  quantities  for 
home  use.  But  I  know  of  one  grower  here 
who  stores  a  portion  of  his  crop  almost 
every  year.  This  year  he  has  about  1,000 
hampers  of  Kieffers  in  storage.  They  arc 
put  in  ordinary  cold  storage  and  kept  as 
near  freezing  as  possible  without  actually 
reaching  that  point.  They  are  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  as  apples,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  close  to  33°  F.  They  can 
be  held  until  March  if  desired,  but  the 
grower  referred  to  usually  ligures  that  *t 
pays  him  best  to  sell  in  midwinter.  He 
stores  only  his  first  grade  pears,  is  very 
careful  in  packing  and  handling  the  crop, 
and  lines  each  hamper  with  paper.  This 
year  the  price  for  Kieffers  at  picking  time 
was  12  to  18  cents  a  five-eighths  bushel 
basket,  but  they  are  now  going  at  $1  or  bet¬ 
ter  a  hamper.  The  essential  point  to  con¬ 
sider  in  storing  pears  is  to  have  them  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  all  bruises  and  injuries. 
It  is  important  also,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  have  them  in 
storage  before  they  begin  to  get  mellow. 
For  home  use  we  take  the  hard  green  pears 
and  wrap  them  in  a  paper  and  place  in  a 
cool  room.  They  ripen  slowly,  and  we  have 
them  until  Christmas.  An  empty  refriger¬ 
ator  makes  a  good  place  for  storing  a  small 
quantity.  trucker,  jb. 


LIME-SULPHUR  NOTES. 

Whether  using  commercial  or  homemade 
liquid  a  hydrometer  is  of  real  service,  as  the 
strength  of  such  liquids  may  be  accurately 
tested  and  not  simply  guessed  at.  Com¬ 
mercial  lime-sulphur  is  usually  rated  as 
being  so  many  degrees  Beaumfi  in  strength, 
while  fruit  instructors  mostly  use  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  scale  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  strength  of  liquids.  Hence  I  prefer  a 
hydrometer,  which  has  both  scales  ar¬ 
ranged  side  by  side  on  the  glass.  Such  an 
instrument  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar, 
including  a  glass  tube  for  holding  enough 
liquid  for  testing. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  diluting  the 
lime-sulphur  too  much.  A  considerable 
over-test  will  do  the  trees  no  injury,  but 
is,  of  course,  a  waste  of  liquid.  It  is 
usually  recommended  to  dilute  the  concen¬ 
trated  liquid  to  1.030  specific  gravity  or 
four  degrees  Beauing.  This  is,  I  think, 
strong  enough,  except  where  trees  are  badly 
infected  with  scale  a  stronger  mixture 
should  be  used.  This  test  is  for  the  clear 
liquid  (lime-sulphide)  free  from  sediment. 
If  sediment  is  present  it  will  cause  the 
liquid  to  test  higher  without  adding  to  its 
strength.  The  proper  temperature  for  test¬ 
ing  liquids  is  about  60°  F. 

If  your  apple  crop  was  a  failure  this 
year  do  not  accuse  the  lime-sulphur  spray 
for  it.  If  you  had  a  full  crop  do  not  give 
the  lime-sulphur  all  the  honor.  Spraying  is 
a  helpful  factor,  but  “there  are  others,” 
such  as  pruning,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
favorable  weather  conditions,  etc.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  lime-sulphur  only  indirectly  af¬ 
fects  the  apple  crop. 

.  Besides  killing  scale  and  other  sucking 
insects  lime-sulphur  is  seemingly  an  ac¬ 
tual  benefit  to  the  trees,  and  I  would  spray 
all  fruit  trees  once  a  year  with  this  liquid, 
whether  scale  is  present  or  not. 

Lime-sulphur  being  very  caustic,  it  should 
not  be  kept  permanently  in  tin  vessels. 
Even  brass  will  eventually  succumb  to  its 
corroding  powers.  Wooden  kegs  or  barrels 
are  best  for  holding  the  liquid,  and  they 
should  be  tightly  made.  Lime-sulphur  wiil 
slowly  but  surely  burn  human  skin  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  face  or  hands.  The 
burning  process  is  so  slow  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  scarcely  perceives  any  injury  for  a 
few  hours.  I  have  been  severely  burned 
several  times,  but  now  use  plenty  of  grease 
on  exposed  parts  with  steam-proof  gloves 
for  mj  hands  and  a  dust  protector  for  niy 
nose  and  mouth.  Goggles  mav  also  be 
worn  over  the  eyes.  Because  of  this  un¬ 
pleasantness  some  persons  prefer  to  use 
oiI-  ,  .  DAVID  PLANK. 

Pennsylvania. 


Model  42— $1600 

5  passengers ;  116-inch  wheelbase;  34s 
4-inch  wheels;  4  cylinder  motor,  4J4x4&; 
Deaco  lighting  and  ignition  system;  self¬ 
starter  ;  fully  equipped. 

Greyhound  6-60,  five  or  seven  passenger  Touring  Car,  $2400 


Light  Footed  Car 


THE  Oakland  is  ‘ 4  light  footed,”  but  not  too 
light.  A  motor  car  should  not  be  too  heavy 
nor  too  light.  If  it  is  too  heavy,  its  weight 
is  liable  to  affect  its  efficiency  and  upkeep  expense. 
If  it  is  too  light,  it  is  likely  to  be  dangerous. 

Oaklands  are  medium  in  weight  but  heavy 
enough  so  that  the  car  will  remain  on  the  road 
at  all  times  and  light  enough  so  that  the  machine 
will  not  be  hard  on  tires  and  will  be  economical 
in  the  matter  of  gasoline  consumption. 

These  important  things  depend  on  the  weight 
of  the  car.  The  car  that  is  too  heavy  is  not  only 
a  burden  on  the  road,  but  its  own  weight  affects 
the  mechanical  efficiency,  for  the  heavy  car  is 
likely  to  rattle  itself  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  H6  Oakland  Bivd.  Pontiac,  Mick. 
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TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

v —  —  ■-  "  -  ....  admits  air  to  the  soil.  Inf 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 
I  V*  1  R?,"ld  Pr«ln  TJle meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 

•iaS'iSf  I  ‘Pe,  Bed  and  I  ire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile  etc  Writ  a 
...t'  V  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  ag  Third  Ave. ,  Albany  N  Z' 


A  plow  beam  is  strongest 
where  the  strain  comes.  A 
“Ball-Band  ”  boot  has  extra 
strength  where  the  rubber 
wrinkles  at  every  step. 

Even  Ball-Band  ”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  will  wear  out  in  time,  but  our 
point  is  that  we  conscientiously 
try  to  make  “Ball-Band” 
goods  wear  longer 
and  give  better  service  than  any 
other  boots  at  any  price. 


k  W  We  believe 

^  ™  that  we  have 

succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  boot.  Over 
eight  million  people  wear  “Ball- 
Band”  Rubber  Footwear  and  45,000 
dealers  sell  it. 

When  you  buy  “Ball-Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  re- 
member  the  months  of  wear  they  will  give  you.  When 
you  figure  the  cost  of  rubber  boots  on  the  length  of  time 
they  will  serve  you,  then  “  Ball-Band  ”  goods  become 
very  low-priced. 

“  Ball-Band”  Boots  give  long-time  protection  against 
wet  and  cold,  snags,  mud  and  the  scratches  of  brush 
and  rock. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics  in  one  or  four  buckles  have  kept 
many  a  pair  of  feet  warm  and  many  a  pair  of  good  shoes 
from  being  spoiled  in  snow.  Quickly  put  on  and  taken 
or  long-wearing  and  well-fitting  for  every  man  who 
looks  out  for  his  health  and  comfort. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball— it  is  the  sign  of  “Ball-Band’* 

sen’s  th£m  b,0f0,lt.y°ur  dealer  is  one  of  IJ.OOO  that 
sells  them.  If  he  is  not,  write  to  U8* 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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THE  HURAIi  NEW-YORKER 


HAY  AND  FEED  OUTLOOK. 

The  crops  this  year  through  all  sections 
are  very  heavy.  The  hay  crop  is  very 
large,  although  good  strictly  A  Mo.  1  is  not 
in  abundance,  and  for  such  grades  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  going  to  have  good  Arm 
prices  all  season,  notwithstanding  there  is 
considerable  clover  mixed  and  No.  3  which 
is  of  a  very  poor  quality,  especially  in  New 
York  State  ;  for  such  grades  we  do  not  look 
for  much  improvement.  The  oat  crop  is 
exceptionally  large,  also  the  corn  crop,  and 
we  do  not  look  for  much  higher  prices  than 
we  arc  getting  to-day.  We  cannot  see  any 
high  prices  ahead  of  us.  The  present  fea¬ 
ture  for  this  year  will  he  the  best  grades 
of  hay,  which  are  not  selling  at  a  steady 
price,  about  $22  per  ton.  We  look  for  those 
prices  all  through  the  season. 

CAKSCAI.LEN  &  CASSIDY. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

We  see  nothing  to  warrant  the  present 
prices  of  hay,  basing  our  views  upon  the 
returns  of  all  forage  crops.  We  also  ex¬ 
pect  Canada  to  ship  freely  into  the  United 
States,  from  now  on.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  shippers  are  having  trouble  in 
getting  cars  we  would  have  had  lower 
prices  ere  this.  franklin  feed  stores. 

New  York. 

I  believe  that  bran,  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  feed,  and  in  fact  all  good  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  are  now  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
worth  present  prices  as  compared  with  hay 
and  grain.  There  will  not  be  the  advance 
in  prices  of  the  last  few  years,  on  account 
of^the  reported  mammoth  crops  of  hay, 
corn  and  oats,  but  the  tendency  will  be  up 
instead  of  lower.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  we  are  now  having  as  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  hay  and  grain  as  the  railways  can 
care  for,  and  market  on  corn  and  oats  firm, 
tending  higher.  Hay  is  now  highest  of  the 
whole  line  of  feeds,  and  will  probably  go 
lower;  will  be  forced  lower  by  farmers 
shippiug  a  large  amount  of  poor,  off-grade 
hay  that  should  be  kept  on  farms.  I  look 
for  slow  but  steady  advance  on  corn,  oats 
and  all  good  commercial  feeds,  until  June, 
1913.  I  wish  to  emphasie  the  word  good, 
as  there  are  a  lot  of  feeds  that  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  farmer's  musty  hay,  cut  or 
ground  with  some  molasses  mixed  in  ;  and 
conditions  are  right  for  such  feeds  to  go 
begging,  and  they  may  be  sold  lower. 

Detroit,  Mich.  c.  R.  hoston. 

The  future  in  the  feed1  business  is  rather 
a  hard  thing  to  prophesy.  The  farmers 
seem  to  be  holding,  and  are  filling  their 
cribs  and  are  only  marketing  what  corn 
they  have  that  they  will  not  put  into 
cribs.  They  are  also  holding  back  their 
oats  and  hay,  and  eonti'ol  the  situation, 
as  they  have  for  the  past  two  years.  We 
rather"  think  that  there  will  he  a  steady 
market  on  feeds  for  some  time,  but  when 
the  grain  and  hay  gets  to  moving  freely, 
we,  of  course,  could  not  say  what  the 
markets  will  prove  to  be,  as  it  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  conditions. 

THE  IRVIN  T.  FANGBONEI.  CO. 

Bellevue,  O. 

The  supply  of  feed  in  our  section  of  the 
country  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  We 
have  a  good  crop  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
all  over  our  Kansas  City  territory.  The 
only  thing  we  are  likely  to  be  short  on  ts 
Alfalfa,  which  is  moving  from  here  all  over 
Eastern  States,  as  well  as  the  South  and 
Southeast.  The  only  crop  that  was  short 
was  clover.  The  severe  Winter  kiled  out  a 
large  per  cent  of  clover  meadows ;  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  scarcely  enough  clover 
and  clover  mixed  coming  into  our  market 
to  supply  the  demand.  We  Lave,  however, 
been  advising  all  of  our  shippers  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  that 
we  believe  the  highest  prices  of  the  year 
will  be  before  January  1.  With,  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Alfalfa  we  believe  this  will  be  true. 
We  look,  however,  to  see  the  market  on 
Alfalfa  remain  firm  ail  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  THE  KANSAS  CITY  HAY  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  probably  five  to 
10  per  cent  above  an  average  in  tonnage. 
The  quality  was  the  poorest  we  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  35  years.  Probably  not  over 
10  or  20  per  cent  will  grade  No.  1.  Re¬ 
mainder  will  be  No.  2.  No.  3  and  no  grade. 
About  one-fourth  will  run  no  grade,  be- 
canoe  of  late  harvest  and  rainy  weather. 
With  a  large  amount  of  second  growth 
clover  and  a  vast  amount  of  millet  corn 
fodder  saved,  will  certainly  give  us  all  the 
feed  that  we  wanted.  We  had  the  finest 
Fall  pasture  ve  ever  had.  Yet  no  more 
than  usual  has  coine  forward,  because  local 
shippers  have  not  been  able  to  buy  at 
prices  they  were  justified  to  pay.  And  the 
difficulty  to  get  cars  has  retarded  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  "above  conditions  may  let  the 
crop  come  off  so  gradual  that  we  may  have 
little  change  from  present  prices.  Hay  and 
oats  are  about  on  the  same  level,  a  vent 
a  pound.  The  impression  is,  however,  that 
better  prices  have  ruled  on  this  crop  the 
last  half  of  this  year  than  will  the  first 
half  of  1913.  1  am  quite  certain  they  will 

when  cars  can  be  obtained  and  farmers 
make  up  their  minds  to  sell.  There  has 
been  too  much  holding  back,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  times  when  prices  will  be 
much  higher  than  at  present.  Future 
prices  will  be  governed  by  car  situation 
and  disposition  of  farmers  to  sell  their 
stuff.  We  have  the  largest  crop  on  record, 
matured  in  fine  condition,  but  we  need 
some  cold  crisp  weather  to  dry  the  grains. 
Let  us  hope  we  will  get  the  ideal  cold 
weather  to  complete  Nature’s  beautiful 
crop.  We  have  had  ideal  weather  for  the 
granary.  Hay  crop  looks  fine. 

Cincinnati,  O.  whitcomb  &  hoot. 

The  markets  are  in  a  healthy  condition 
except  in  the  case  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  too  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  concentrates.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  a  conspiracy  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  hiw  or  to  natural 
conditions  I  do  not  know.  Crop  reports 
show  a  large  crop  of  cotton  as  compared 
with  10-year  average.  Bran  is  as  rea¬ 
sonable  as  may  be  expected  as  long  as 
American  railroads  are  permitted  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  freight  rates  on  flour  against 
wheat  for  export.  Corn  is  low.  Not  likely 
to  be  much  lower.  Wheat  is  reasonable, 
being  on  an  export  basis.  Oil  meal,  gluten 
feed,  distillers’  dried  grains,  hominy  feed, 
etc.,  all  appear  to  be  reasonable.  A  gTeat 


many  dealers  laid  in  a  Winter  supply  of 
feed  during  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  when  prices  on  the  various  ar¬ 
ticles  were  $1  to  $3  higher  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  market,  and  as  a  result  are  trying  to 
sell  at  higher  than  present  market  basis. 
This  accounts  in  part  for  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  same  article  reported  from 
different  places.  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  change  either  way.  The  present  low 
prices  are  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
exceptionally  warm  weather  we  have  been 
having,  and  if  we  get  some  cold  weather 
it  looks  as  though  it  would  stiffen  up  the 
market  a  little,  possibly  $1  or  $2  per  ton 
<on  feeds  and  grain.  j.  w.  G. 

Ohio. 


From  Monday  last  week  until  Sunday, 
December  1.  there  was  good  sleighing  here. 
Yesterday  it  rained  nearly  all  day  and  the 
ground  is  bare  now.  muddy  and  warm. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  T.  E.  M. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  preliminary  estimate  of  the  area 
of  Winter  wheat  sown  this  Fall  as  32,387,- 
000  acres,  or  928,000  acres  less  than  last 
j’ear.  The  present  condition  of  the  stand 
is  93.2'  per  cent.,  or  6.6  per  cent,  better 
than  one  year  ago.  The  Winter  rye  area 
is  2,443.000  acres,  7,000  acres  more  than 
last  year. 

Corn,  oats  and  barley  are  our  staple 
grain  crops.  New  ear  corn,  70  to  75  cents 
per  100  pounds;  oats,  27  ;  barley,  50  to  75  ; 
potatoes,  40.  Corn,  oats  and  potatoes  a 
heavy  crop  this  year.  Timothy  hay,  $16  to 
$17.  Every  farmer  has  a  few  apple  trees 
for  home  use  and  a  few  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  I  have  never  seen  in  northern  Illi¬ 
nois  as  inuvn  as  one  acre  of  apple  trees 
owned  by  one  man.  It  is  not  a  paying 
crop  here.  This  year  we  are  all  buying 
apples  that  are  shipped  in  at  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel.  We  sell  our  milk  at  the  creamery 
and  buy  what  butter  we  use.  Milk,  $1.75 
for  November.  We  now  pay  38  cents  for 
butter.  Milch  cows,  $50  to  $60  ;  beef  cows, 
$3.50  to  $5 ;  steers,  $6  to  $7.  Horses  are 
cheaper  than  one  year  ago.  Good  dralt 
horses,  from  $125  to  $200;  drivers,  $100  to 
$125.  llogs,  $7  to  $7.50;  sheep,  $4  to  $5; 
fresh  eggs,  28  ;  chickens,  10  ;  dressed  ducks, 
14;  dressed  geese,  12 *4  ;  honey  (comb),  20. 

Caledonia,  Ill.  m.  m.  m. 

The  past  month  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  farm  work.  Work  is  quite  well  along, 
with  the  exception  of  corn,  most  of  which 
was  in  the  fields  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Those  who  have  drawn  in  complain  of  its 
heating  in  the  mow.  Corn  did  not  mature 
as  well  as  last  year,  and  is  not  as  good  a 
crop  as  we  had  then.  Many  are  thrashing 
beans,  which  are  not  yielding  as  well  as 
last  year  on  account  of  blight,  and  not 
coming  up  well,  as  it  was  dry  last  Spring. 
We  have  had  a  light  fall  of  snow,  which 
drifted  in  some  of  the  crossroads  so  that 
drivers  went  in  the  fields.  It  is  all  gone  at 
present.  There  has  been  quite  a  large 
amount  of  plowing  done ;  ground  has 
plowed  hard  on  account  of  being  too  dry. 
There  are  tons  of  domestic  cabbage  in  tlie 
fields,  as  there  is  no  market  for  it.  A 
large  crop  of  Danish  is  in  storage,  extra 
fine  in  quality.  Potatoes  are  not  keeping 
well,  dry  rot ;  they  are  worth  about  60 
cents  per  bushel.  Wheat,  $1 ;  oats,  35  cents  ; 
corn  70.  Veal  9%;  turkeys  28;  chickeus 
12;  butter  30;  eggs  40.  Hay  $15;  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  $2.25 ;  rod  marrow  $2.10. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  b. 

The  crops  harvested  in  Cambria  County, 
this  past  harvest  were  the  largest  gathered 
in  years.  The  season  was  particularly  wet, 
and  rains  were  continuous  through  July 
and  August,  making  the  task  of  gathering 
the  harvest  a  difficult  one.  Much  hay  and 
grain  went  to  the  mow  in  had  condition 
as  a  result.  Rome  corn,  a  small  crop,  is 
still  in  the  field  as  a  result  of  delay  in 
thrashing  and  baling.  Timothy  hay  is 
selling  around  $18  per  ton,  Alfalfa "  $30, 
straw  $10,  rye  75  cents,  buckwheat  60,  corn 
80.  Potatoes  rotted  badly  and  a  poor  yield 
resulted.  Many  potato  fields  could  not  be 
cultivated  at  all  on  account  of  rain.  Po¬ 
tatoes  sell  for  80  cents;  apples  around  $1; 
turkeys  were  scarce  at  22  to  30  cents ; 
chickens  22  cents  dressed.  Many  farmers 
are  killing  and  handling  their  own  pork. 
Gasoline  engines  and  farm  feed  mills  are 
on  most  of  the  farms.  Fall  plowing  con¬ 
tinued  up  until  Dec.  7,  but  to-day  (Dec.  9) 
Winter  weather  seems  to  be  here.  Sulky 
and  gang  plows  are  in  use  on  some  places 
and  a  demand  for  heavy  horses  on  the 
farms  comes  with  them.  Babbits  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  hut  other  game  scarce.  Farmers  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the  business  end 
of  the  calling,  and  this  Fall  upset  the 
plans  of  the  gang  politicians  here  com¬ 
pletely,  electing  Progressive  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  to  office.  This  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  mining  center,  and  coal  deals  ap¬ 
proaching  the  million-dollar  mark  were  con- 
su  mated  in  this  vicinity  this  Fall. 

Ebensbnrg,  Pa.  l.  e.  K. 


Ohio  Afple  Notes. — We  had  a  fine  crop 
of  the  best  apples  this  year  we  ever  grew. 
They  averaged  larger  than  any  I  ever  put 
up.  Some  people  had  Borne  Beauties 
larger  than  mine,  some  were  too  big,  weigh¬ 
ing  20  ounces  each,  and  I  saw  one  that 
weighed  21  ounces  correct  weight,  hut  the 
largest  I  ever  saw  before  of  Rome  Beauties 
was  17  ounces.  Other  varieties  run  in  pro¬ 
portion  iu  size.  The  color  was  good,  too, 
and  few  defects  where  spraying  was  thor¬ 
oughly  done  at  the  right  time,  hut  where 
treatment  was  not  well  directed  in  time  or 
place  and  continued  late,  the  crop  of  fruit 
was  badly  scabbed  aud  wormy.  There  were 
nearly  100,000  barrels  of  apples  in  tills 
•(La/wrcnce)  county  this  year,  and  the 
prices  paid  by  dealers  was  $2  per  .barrel 
for  No.  1  Rome  Beauties,  packed  and  deliv¬ 
ered  at  shipping  point,  and  $1.50  for  Ben 
Davis.  There  are  almost  no  apples  left  in 
the  country  in  common  storage  now,  but 
quite  a  lot  are  held  in  cold  storage  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities.  It  seems  to  me  that  fancy 
stock  will  command  a  good  figure  later,  so 
we  are  holding  7,000  barrels,  of  which 
nearly  6,000  are  Rome  Beauties.  The  En- 
see  apple  did  much  bettor  this  year  than 
ever  before,  it  seems  to  me.  We  have 
some  young  trees  which  have  come  into 
bearing,  and  nothing  else  I  ever  saw  looked 
so  good  to  me  as  they  did  when  we  picked 
them  October  19,  and  they  had  fallen  then 
no  worse  than  Rome  Beauties  had  October 
1.  They  run  very  large,  were  as  high  col¬ 


ored  as  Jonathans,  hung  as  well  as  Ben 
Davis,  very  prolific,  and  the  fruit  was 
thinned  where  necessary,  and  in  quality  as 
good  as  Jonathan,  and  about  as  pleasing  to 
the  taste  as  Grimes  Golden,  and  remained 
juicy  to  the  last.  They  keep  well,  both  in 
storage  and  in  cellar.  The  tree  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  leaf  than  Rome  Beauty  and  the  fruit  is 
not  so  subject  to  scab.  Bordeaux  seems  to 
russet  the  skin,  but  it  responds  well  to 
lime-sulphur  treatment.  1  faced  a  barrel 
standard  size  with  15  apples  of  Ensee  and 
had  a  small  space  left  in  the  second  row 
from  the  staves  where  a  two-inch  apple 
would  go  in,  and  could  not  get  one  in  the 
center,  and  the  best  we  could  do  with  large 
Rome  Beauties  was  18  in  the  face.  I  have 
that  barrel  saved  out  for  our  State  apple 
show  at  Zanesville,  January  20-24.  As  soon 
as  we  got  through  the  apple  deal  I  bought 
500  more  Ensee  trees  to  set  out,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  as  good  a  commercial 
sort  here  as  anything  I  know  of.  It  is  an 
early  bloomer  and  late  hanger,  so  it  re¬ 
quires  a  long  season  to  mature  properly.  I 
have  many  inquiries  about  how  it  has  been 
doing  and  I  give  this  as  my  findings  this 
year,  and  still  have  the  fruit  to  hack  it 
up.  u.  x.  c. 

Ohio, 


Indiana  Apple  Show. 

The  exhibit  held  at  Indianapolis,  No¬ 
vember  13,  was  a  great  success.  There 
were  63  varieties  entered  in  12  classes. 
All  classes  were  full  and  every  apple  was 
raised  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Van  Deman,  who 
judged  the  fruit,  said  that  the  quality  and 
packing  were  greatly  improved  over  last 
year.  II.  V.  Elrod,  who  had  nine  boxes 
entered  in  the  exhibit,  won  seven  prizes  be¬ 
sides  the  sweepstakes  ribbons  In  the  single 
and  five-box  classes.  His  prizes  totaled 
$255.75,  besides  the  ribbons  and  a  silver 
cup.  Mr.  Elrod’s  success  shows  what  can 
he  done  with  neglected  orchards,  when 
handled  under  proper  directions.  Four 
years  ago  his  present  orchard  of  115  trees 
was  a  “jungle”  used  as  a  calf  and  hog  lot. 
He  turned  out  the  hogs  and  calves,  mulched 
the  trees  with  a  load  of  straw  to  each  tree, 
pruned  and  sprayed,  and  the  first  year 
harvested  $500  worth  of  apples.  With  In¬ 
creased  care  the  yield  has  improved  until 
this  year  the  output  brought  $1,600. 

The  Indiana  Apple  Show  and  the  Indiana 
apple  have  both  gone  beyond  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  The  day  of  the  cider  apple 
is  past.  Indiana  apples,  grown  by  proper 
methods  and  packed  in  fancy,  honest  pack¬ 
ages,  can  compete  with  those  of  any  sec¬ 
tion.  Over-production  need  never  be  feared, 
for  the  Indiana  markets  are  to-day  import¬ 
ing  three  or  four  times  as  much  fruit  as 
is  produced  in  the  State.  When  Indiana 
production  overtakes  the  Indiana  demand 
the  best  markets  of  the  world  are  to  be 
found  within  300  miles  of  Indianapolis. 

_  M.  W.  R. 

THE  BUFFALO  MARKETS. 

The  freeze-up  of  November  27  was  about 
the  latest  of  the  Fall  season  on  record  in 
this  section,  and  as  the  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  outdoor  work  right  along,  the 
farmers  of  Western  New  York  are  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  it  than  usual. 
There  was  some  snow  with  it,  enough  to 
cover  the  wheat  crop  till  the  thaw  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  not  enough  to  block  the  roads, 
as  in  certain  sections  both  north  and  south 
of  us.  It  has  been  a  problem  to  find  place 
for  the  last  of  the  apples,  a  problem  which 
becomes  more  and  more  urgent  as  farmers 
realize  that  they  should  reduce  the  waste 
of  their  crops  as  they  have  not  previously 
done.  The  farm  waste  is  often  more  than 
other  people’s  profits.  It  must  not  con¬ 
tinue  if  farmers  are  to  do  well  and  take 
rank  with  future  money  makers.  All  that 
most  of  them  need  is  a  system  of  true 
economy  to  set  them  right.  One  farmer 
I  conferred  with,  who  had  a  good  many 
low-grade  apples,  has  fed  them  about  ail 
to  his  pigs.  He  keeps  a  good  drove  of 
them  and  found  that  he  could  make  them 
eat  large  amounts  of  poor  apples,  though 
that  was  likely  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  few  Greenings  or  other  very  sour 
apples.  He  has  always  depended  on  re¬ 
ject  beans  rather  than  corn  for  fattening 
pigs  and  was  even  willing  to  pay  $20  a  ton 
for  them.  They  are  so  plenty  now  that  he 
figures  on  getting  them  for  $10  soon.  He 
merely  boils  them  and  puts  in  a  little  salt, 
feeding  what  meal  he  uses  separate.  Cold 
storage  and  favorable  weather  have  pro¬ 
longed  the  market  season  of  our  home 
grapes,  though  they  still  sell  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  We  are  also  getting  large  lots 
of  both  the  purple  Californias  and  Malagas, 
which  are  made  by  competition  to  sell  often 
as  low  as  10  cents  a  pound  at  retail.  About 
the  cheapest  eatable  now  is  celery,  which 
goes  for  five  cents  a  bunch  of  "three  or 
four  fair-sized  whole  tilants,  or  “roots,”  as 
the  market  people  say.  The  competition  of 
home  apples  of  the  most  taking  appearance 
with  those  from  the  Pacific  Coast  continues. 
I  saw  Fameuse  or  “Snow”  apples  offered 
at  10  cents  a  measure  of  about  a  dozen, 
the  same  price  asked  for  the  far-western 
Jonathans  of  about  the  same  size.  There 
is  complaint  that  cabbage  is  soft  this  year 
(maybe  it  is  ashamed  of  selling  for  $3  a 
ton)  and  I  saw  a  little  of  the  juicy  Savoy 
variety  that  was  severely  soft,  "i  have 
raised  the  Savoy  as  hal'd  as  any  and  I 
would  never  raise  the  common  sorts  for 
table  use.  There  ought  to  be  a  missionary 
sent  to  the  principal  Buffalo  retail  market 
when  it  is  rebuilt,  all  in  the  interest  of 
teaching  the  dealers  the  meaning  of  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  products.  It  will  he  a  solid 
brick  structure,  but  lanor  troubles  have 
held  it  back  till  it  is  not  more  than  half 
done.  Unlike  the  European  parfcitionless 
market,  it  will  he  made  up  of  a  maze  of 
stalls,  more  like  a  cluster  of  stores  than  a 
real  market.  Potatoes  are  running  so  poorly 
in  quality  that  dealers  are  offering  good 
ones  as  “Winter”  potatoes,  as  a  sort  of 
guaranty  that  they  will  not  rot.  The  price 
has  advanced  to  75  cents  at  retail,  or  40 
cents  to  the  farmer. 

JOHN  W.  CHAMBERLIN. 
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Gasoline  Engines 


For  Farm  or  Factory 


100 

h.  p . 

CATALOG  FRBB 
PORTABLE  OR 
ST  A  TtOPtA  R  T 

Wood  Sawing  Outfit!,  Three  Styles,  All  Sizes 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY— DO  LESS  WORK 

YOU  need  on  your  farm  right  now  one  of  our  gasoline  en¬ 
gine*.  They  make  money  and  save  work.  Take  them 
wherever  the  work  is.  They  are  strong,  durable,  and  reliable. 
In  fact  they  are  willing  workers  and  never  quit.  Don’t  sleep 
another  night  till  you  have  sent  for  information  that  means 
DOLLARS  FOR  YOU.  Ten  u.  SIZE  FARM  YOU 
HAVE  end  get  special  proposition.  DO  IT  NOW. 

R.  WATERLOO  ENGINE  WORKS, 

137  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


SILOS 

The  inventors  of  the  Modern 
Continuous-Opening  Silo  offer 
to  the  public  the  largest  and 
most  completeline  of  Silos  on 
the  market.  Our  experience, 
which  antedates  that  of  any 
other  firm  manufacturing  these 
goods,  has  enabled  us  to  p  roduce 
the  highest  quality  at 
the  most  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  our 


catalog  on  Silos  and  Silo  Fillers, 
“  the  kind  Uncle  Sam  uses,”  and 
tell  us  the  size  of  Silo  wanted. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY 

^  BOX  ||  COBLESKILL,  N.Y. 


WE  TAN 


Every  kind  of  Skins,  Horse  and  Cattle  hides  for 
Rugs,  Robes  and  Coats.  Wo  make  Ladies’  and  Gents’ 
Fur  Coats,  Scarfs,  Muffs,  Gloves,  etc.,  from  skins  sent 
us  to  be  tanned.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TAXIDERMY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 
THE  PELOQUIN  FUR  TANNING  CO., 

386  Eact  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1891 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

We  tan  and  finish  them  right;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Yonr  fur  goods  willcost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  an d  when  wo  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins;  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fnr  Company, 

571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SKUNKS  and  ALL 
OTHER  FURS 

We  want  them.  If  you  have 
never  written  to  ns  for  a  price 
list,  do  so  at  once  and  be  kept 
posted  throughout  the  season. 
We  want  Furs  f-om  the  East¬ 
ern  States  ami  Canada  only, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 
284  Bridge  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

I  PAY  THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  for  all 

kinds  of  raw  furs,  and  GUARANTEE  YOU 
THE  VERY  BEST  RETURNS  you 

can  get  for  your  furs.  It  will 
V  pay  you  to  get  my  price  lists, 
,  and  ways  of  doing  business 
before  you  sell,  write  to¬ 
-day  without  fail  to 

0.  L.  SLENKER 
Box  23  0  East  liberty,  0. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


A  HR  IP  111  TURF  Are  Thoroughly  Hard  Burnt 

MUniUUL  I  Uflt  Made  of  best  Clay,  is  sold  In  car- 

It JfH 3  ifS load  lots.  Also  manufacturers  of 
OUR  TILE  Hollow  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks 

LAST  FOREVER!  fn<^  Write  for  cata- 

NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  Fulton  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 
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NOTES  ON  PRICES  AND  SELLING. 

Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

The  average  prices  paid  to  producers 
of  the  United  States  for  articles  specified, 
on  November  15,  1912,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  shown  below : 

Nov.  15, 


1912. 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  lbs .  $5.22 

Veal  calves,  per  100  lbs .  6.77 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs .  7.05 

Sheep,  per  100  lbs .  4.05 

Lambs,  per  100  lbs .  5.37 

Milch  cows,  each .  47.38 

Horses,  each .  139.00 

Wool,  unwashed,  per  lb .  .186 

Honey,  comb,  per  lb .  .138 

Apples,  per  bu .  .63 

Pears,  per  bu .  .79 

Beans,  per  bu .  2.25 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs .  1.04 

Onions,  per  bu .  .84 

Peanuts,  per  lb .  .047 

Cotton  seed,  per  ton .  18.57 

Hops,  per  lb .  .197 

Broom  corn,  per  ton .  69.30 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bu .  .74 

Walnuts,  per  bu .  .65 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bu .  1.12 

Eggs,  per  doz .  .2S6 

Chickens,  live,  per  lb .  .108 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb .  .144 

Turnips,  per  bu .  .44 

Popcorn,  per  bu .  1.41 


■Wheat,  95  cents ;  oats,  45  cents ;  corn,  65 
cents.  Pork,  10  cents  dressed;  cattle,  $8; 
butter,  30  cents  ;  butter  fat  at  creamery  36 
cents.  Potatoes,  50  cents  ;  apples,  $1 ;  eggs, 
35  cents  per  dozen.  j.  h.  d. 

Academia,  Pa. 

Dressed  steers,  10  cents ;  sheep,  nine 
cents;  cows,  eight  cents;  .hogs,  10  cents. 
Butter,  30  to  35  cents.  Apples,  $1.50  per 
barrel ;  buyers  furnish  barrels  and  deliver 
to  cars,  but  buyers  pack.  Potatoes,  45 
cents  to  $1.50.  F.  E.  C. 

Bridgeton,  Me. 

Eggs,  60  cents  per  dozen  at  present  time, 
and  14  cents  for  live  fowl.  For  milk  the 
farmers  are  getting  34  cents  per  can  of 
eight  quarts.  Butter,  .38  cents ;  live  pork, 
six  and  eight  cents.  Ilay  the  farmers  don't 
sell  at  this  time  of  season.  Apples,  mostly 
Baldwins,  are  bringing  $1.50  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Antrim,  N.  H.  A.  L.  p. 

Draft  horses,  $200,  good  ones ;  driving 
horses,  $150.  Cows,  fresh,  from  $50  to  $60  ; 
young  cattle,  from  $4  to  $6  a  hundred ; 
hog?,  heavy,  $7  a  hundred  ;  light  hogs,  $6. 
Potatoes,  40  cents  a  bushel ;  eggs,  30  cents 
a  dozen  ;  butter,  28  cents  a  pound  ;  onions, 
75  cents  a  bushel ;  apples,  50  cents  a 
bushel ;  cabbage,  $4  a  ton.  m. 

Jonesville,  Mich. 

The  prices  are  about  as  follows :  Hay, 
$12  per  ton ;  oats,  35  cents  per  bushel ; 
buckwheat,  $1.15.  $1.20  per  hundred  ;  hogs, 
eight  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Pota¬ 
toes,  40  cents ;  apples,  40  cents.  No 
peaches ;  apples,  a  good  crop  but  no  mar¬ 
ket  ;  potatoes,  big  yield ;  buckwheat,  good 
yield,  also  corn.  L.  r.  d. 

Blooming  Valley,  Pa. 

Farmers  can  get  delivered  here  to  stores 
and  storehouses  about  the  prices  quoted  be¬ 
low  :  Potatoes  by  the  load,  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Apples,  per  bushel,  35  to  65  cents; 
beets,  40  to  50  cents ;  butter,  33  cents 
pound ;  chickens,  pound,  16  to  18  cents ; 
cabbage,  per  dozen,  40  to  45  cents ;  eggs, 
fresh,  45  to  50  cents  per  dozen ;  fowls, 
pound,  14  to  16  cents ;  turnips,  bushel,  35 
to  50  cents ;  oats,  bag,  $1.25.  F.  p. 

Ashland,  Me. 

Some  time  ago  eight  head  of  cows  sold 
for  $31  apiece,  on  account  of  lack  of  feed 
and  high  prices  of  hay  and  bran.  Horses, 
scarce,  $250  to  $300  for  good.  Cows,  new, 
$50  to  $80.  Pigs,  dressed,  $11  per  100 
pounds ;  hogs,  $9.50  to  $10.  Apples,  50 
cents  to  $1  a  bushel ;  potatoes,  50  cents ; 
onions,  GO  to  70  cents;  oats  (not  a  good 
crop),  45  cents;  buckwheat,  50  cents ;  hay 
(short  crop),  $22  a  ton.  Eggs,  45  to  50 
cents;  chicks,  live,  14  cents;  fowls,  live,  12 
cents ;  cabbage,  three  to  four  cents. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  b. 

There  is  no  grain  raised  for  market, 
as  the  roads  are  in  no  shape  to  get  a 
thrashing  machine  in  here  to  do  the  thrash¬ 
ing.  We  can  raise  all  kinds  of  grain,  but 
have  to  feed  it  in  the  bundle.  Here  is  a 
list  of  what  we  can  sell :  Potatoes,  pro¬ 
ducer,  35  cents ;  retail,  60  cents ;  beef, 
wholesale,  4%;  retail,  10  to  26;  pork,  re¬ 
tail,  12  to  24;  hay,  wholesale,  $12;  retail, 
$17  ;  butter,  retail,  35  cents.  Three  small 
apples  for  five  cents ;  grapes,  25  cents  for 
a  small  basket  and  poor  at  tiiat.  Oranges, 
five  cents  each  ;  lemons,  45  cents  a  dozen. 

Alvin,  Wis.  o.  H.'  b. 

I  give  you  the  market  prices  paid  to  the 
farmer  here  by  our  local  buyers  and 
shippers :  Cattle,  delivered  at  railroad, 

six  to  6%  cents;  hogs,  8%  to  8%  cents; 
good  country  butter,  delivered  at  local 
store,  23  cents ;  fresh  eggs,  26  cents ; 

onions,  Yellow  Danvers,  at  railroad,  35  to 
40  cents ;  potatoes,  40  cents ;  wheat,  in 

elevator,  $1.03  ;  corn,  75  to  80  cents ;  oats, 
32  cents ;  hay,  $10  to  $14.  The  above 

mentioned  are  the  staples  in  this  locality. 
Onions  pay  the  largest  profits  of  any  crop 
grown  here.  I,  j. 

Jeromeville,  O, 

Corn  and  oats  are  fed  out  on  the  farms 
in  nearly  every  case.  Potatoes,  though 

not  over  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  have  been 
sold  for  50  cents  per  bushel.  Apples  are 
hard  to  sell  at  $2  per  barrel  for  firsts 
and  $1  for  seconds.  Veal,  eight  to  nine 
cents,  depending  upon  quality.  Pork,  eight 
cents,  and  7%  on  foot,  depending  upon 
weight.  Fowls,  10  cents  per  pound.  Ilay 
is  not  settled  as  to  price,  probably  about 
$12  at  barns.  Cream  is  sold  on  butter  fat 
basis  fo  Tait  Bros,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  paid  for  August  cream  28  cents. 

Benson,  Vt.  C.  s.  a. 

Easton  is  a  small  village,  but  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  a  large  business  is  done  in  potatoes 
and  hay.  There  is  no  garden  truck  raised 
for  sale  in  this  locality,  no  auctions. 
Dressed  heef,  eight  cents ;  bogs,  10  cents ; 
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chickens,  when  the  meat  market  can  handle 
them,  16  cents;  fresh  eggs,  40  cents; 
butter,  pound  prints,  35  cents ;  no  cheese. 
Wheat,  $1  per  bushel ;  oats,  50  cents ;  bar¬ 
ley,  85  cents;  potatoes,  for  a  few  days, 
$1.35  per  11-peck  barrel.  Presque  Isle  is 
about  seven  miles  from  Easton.  Potatoes, 
chickens  and  pork,  as  a  rule,  bring  a  little 
more  than  at  Easton.  e.  l.  j.  . 

Easton,  Me. 


Butter  and  Eggs  by  Post. 

The  parcel  post  service  of  Germany  is 
used  to  a  very  large  extent  by  farmers  in 
their  dealings  with  city  customers,  espe¬ 
cially  for  delivery  of  butter  and  eggs. 
Butter  thus  shipped  is  wrapped  first  in 
parchment  paper  and  then  packed  in  a 
cardboard  box.  As  a  rule,  shipments  under 
10  pounds  are  not  made,  each  pound  being 
separately  wrapped,  the  total  shipment  in¬ 
cluding  nine  pounds  of  butter,  net.  These 
pasteboard  butter  boxes  come  with  an 
upper  and  lower  part  and  are  folded  to¬ 
gether  and  fastened  with  metal  clamps  to 
make  the  finished  box.  In  knocked  down 
condition  these  boxes  can  be  had  in  this 
country,  says  Trade  and  Transportation, 
for  $23.20  per  thousand  for  the  best  quality 
and  $21.42  for  the  second  quality.  The 
boxes  can  be  saved  and  used  over  again. 
The  clamps  cost  33  cents  per  thousand. 

Eggs  are  shipped  cither  in  strong  card¬ 
board  or  wooden  boxes,  the  inside  of  which 
contains  corrugated  cardboard  partitions 
forming  squares  large  enough  to  receive 
one  egg.  Between  each  layer  of  cardboard 
partitions  a  sheet  of  cardboard  is  placed. 
The  wooden  boxes  are  rather  attractively 
finished  and  cost  at  retail  95  cents  each. 
They  are  provided  with  a  padlock  and  neat 
cover,  and  can  be  used  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Pasteboard  egg  boxes  containing 
partitions  for  ten  eggs  can  be  had  for 
$45.22  per  thousand,  and  boxes  to  contain 
24  eggs  for  $71.40  per  thousand. 


Get  Ready  for  Parcels  Post. 

The  new  experiment  in  parcels  post  will 
begin  January  1.  The  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  makes  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  to  farmers  who  intend  to  try  to 
sell  goods  direct : 

“The  quickest  way  for  the  farmer  to 
locate  customers  is  by  advertising.  A 
name  should  be  given  the  products  and 
this  could  best  be  the  farm  name,  as 
Cloverdale,  for  instance.  Quality  should 
be  secured  and  that  maintained  at  all 
times.  Nothing  builds  business  like  qual¬ 
ity.  In  the  ad  mention  the  goods  for  sale, 
the  brand  name  and  the  quality  and  any 
distinctive  feature.  Invite  correspondence, 
give  the  telephone  number,  as  many  will 
want  to  order  in  that  way. 

“Another  important  thing  is  to  have 
printed  letterheads  and  envelopes.  This 
letterhead  is  an  important  advertising  me¬ 
dium  and  time  saver,  as  it  explains  what 
your  business  is.  This  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  will  also  have  the  effect  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  business  on  a  better  and  more  per¬ 
manent  basis;  it  makes  a  market  for  the 
thing  produced,  and  it  brings  that  market 
to  the  farmer  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
the  common  market.  On  this  letterhead 
give  about  the  same  things  as  outlined  for 
the  advertisement.  A  name  for  the  farm 
and  a  brand  name  for  the  product  is 
mighty  important.  Anything  too  poor  to 
have  a  name  will  never  attract  attention 
or  command  the  best  price.  Quite  a  trade 
can  be  worked  up  in  this  way  and  it  will 
prove  mutually  helpful  to  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.” 


The  Dealer’s  Share. — Last  September  a 
farmer  sold  two  boxes  of  sweet  corn  con¬ 
taining  five  dozen  each,  to  a  local  provision 
dealer  for  65  cents  a  box.  A  customer  ad¬ 
mired  the  corn  and  asked  the  price  per 
dozen.  The  dealer  said  30  cents  a  dozen, 
which  price  the  customer  paid  for  one 
dozen.  The  two  boies  of  corn  were  sold 
out  the  same  day.  giving  a  profit  to  tne 
dealer  of  $1.70.  You  can  readily  see  who 
gets  the  profits.  M. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

The  Middleman.- — -Under  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
page  1140,  on  the  35-cent  dollar,  there 
are  other  points  to  be  considered.  Fiist, 
a  farmer  must  get  his  goods  to  market  in 
the  early  morning  and  he  is  usually  needed 
at  home  as  soon  as  he  can  get  back  again. 
When  he  goes  to  market  the  retail  stores 
are  not  open,  and  if  they  were  he  would 
have  to  visit  a  good  many  of  them  to  dig- 
pqse  of  any  considerable  load  of  produce. 
If  he  started  later  he  would  find  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  a  poor  place  for  the  latter  part 
of  his  load,  especially  such  as  should  be 
strictly  fresh  to  be  good.  It  is  a  poor 
time  for  a  farmer  to  sell  to  stores  during 
their  busy  morning  hours,  as  the  customers 
have  the  right  of  way  and  he  would  have 
some  exasperating  delays  before  his  turn 
came.  Most  farmers  are  on  the  lookout 
for  their  own  interests,  and  will  take  all 
the  retail  and  store  trade  they  can  get  if 
other  conditions  do  not  interfere.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  begrudge  the  middle;nan, 
so-called,  his  portion  on  the  goods  I  con¬ 
sign  to  him.  F.  T.  JENCKS. 

Rhode  Island. 

Selling  on  Commission. — In  reply  to  F. 
D.  F„  Massachusetts,  about  the  high  cost 
of  living,  I  will  tell  you  my  experience  in 
selling  green  produce  (cabbage,  radishes, 
tomatoes  and  turnips)  at  our  home  grocery 
store.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  my  experience 
was  similar  to  what  F.  D.  F.  said  as  long 
as  I  sold  for  cash  and  did  not  take  back 
any  spoiled  green  produce.  Then  I  made 
an  agreement  with  our  storekeeper  like 
this :  “I  will  bring  you  all  the  green 
produce  that  I  bring  to  town,  then  you 
sell  all  you  can  of  it  (the  green  produce) 
and  keep  10  per  cent  of  the  retail  price 
for  your  (storekeeper)  trouble,  and  give  me 
the  balance  of  the  money.  Then  I  take 
away  all  of  my  spoiled  or  wilted  green 
produce  free  of  charge.”  One  storekeeper 
asked  30  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  for 
his  trouble.  By  doing  this  way  I  make 
more  money  than  I  woukI  (counting  mv 
time)  by  selling  from  house  to  house  to 
the  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
consumer  can  buy  green  produce  cheaper 
at  the  store  I  deal  at  than  elsewhere  in 
our  town.  D.  F>  K. 

Massillon,  O. 
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Learn  the  Value 
of  Electric  Light 

How  often  do  you  long  for  a  clear,  dependable  light  in 
your  home,  barns  and  outbuildings — a  light  that  is  ready 
on  the  instant,,  of  brilliant  illumination  and  free  from  fire 
risk  ? 

There  is  but  one  light  that  will  answer  your  requirements. 
It  is  Electric  Light,  and  it  is  made  possible  for  your  farm,  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  it  is  located,  by  an  Individual  Electric  Light¬ 
ing  Plant  using  the 


Cbloribe  Eccumulator”! 


This  battery  is  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  in  large 
municipal  Lighting  Stations.  By  running  your  engine  and  dynamo 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  day,  the 
battery  stores  up  and  retains  enough  electricity  to  last  through, 
the  coming  night  or  longer.  You  can  also  use  your  engine  for 
other  farm  work.  The  "CDIOtlOe  2lCCUmUlat0t* '  will  fur¬ 
nish  your  light  when  you  want  it  by  the  simple  pressure  of  a 
switch.  No  inconvenient  starting-  of  your  engine  at  night,  no 
danger  of  breakdown  at  vital  moments.  Your  light  is  always 
ready  awaiting  the  moment  when  needed. 

Individual  Electric  Lighting  Plants  are  Inexpensive, 
efficient  and  easily  operated.  Our  book  "  Information  on  Electric 
Lighting,”  tells  all  about  them.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Electric  storage  Battery  co. 
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New  Times, 
New  Things 


The  old  fertilizer 
formulas  are  giving 
way  to  the  new.  At 
every  farmers’  meeting 
tone  subject  should  be 
the  fertilizer  formula 
that  will  furnish  a  balanced  ration  to  the  crop  and  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  as  much 


POTA 


as  Phosphoric  Acid.  Our  note  book  has  condensed  facts  essential 
in  farmers’  meetings  and  plenty  of  space  to  record  the  new  things 
that  you  hear.  Let  us  send  one  to  you  before  your  Institute  meets. 

A  supply  of  these  is  furnished  by  request  to  every  institute  held  in  several  states.' 
Wq  will  be  glad  to  send  a  supply  delivered  free  of  charge  to  every  Institute,  Grange 
or  Farmers’  Club  Officer  on  request.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago  Whitney  Bank  Bids.,  New  Orleans  Bank  &  Trnat  Bide.,  Savannah 


SAW  WOOD 

Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save 
time,  coal 
and  money; 
your  neigh¬ 
bors  and 
MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  DAY 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles— steel  or  wood  frame 
—stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

Portable  Wood-Sataing  Rig 

Rigid  frame,  lathe-turned  arbor,  running 
in  self  adjusting,  non-heating,,dust-proo£ 
boxes  makes  our  saw  frames  simple, 
strong,  safe  and  succesful. 

We  also  make  the  famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON  CIRCULAR  LOG  SAW. 
Ask  for  our  complete  free  catalog. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

627  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  Ill. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


SAVE  HALF  THE  LABOR 


in  sawing  wood.  You  can  do 
this  and  at  the  same  time, 
cut  more  wood  in  a  given 
time  than  in  any  other  way 
by  using 


TM  IRELAND  WOOD1 
SAWING  MACHINE 


•easily — cut  of  saw  is  down  instead  of 
against  the  operator  as  in  old  style  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  ajso 
manufacture  Drag  Saws,  Saw'  and'-  Shingle  Mills. 

Got  our  prices  oa  Canvas  Belting;'  they  will  surprise  you. 
Send  for  prices  aud  full  information.  “Ask  about  Hoists.'’ 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. ,14  State  St..Norwich,N.Y. 


6-Horsepower  Sawing 


You  Can  Earn  SIO  a  Day  With  This  Rig' 

Coal  is  scarce  and  high.  SAW  WOOD  aud  sell  it  While  tho 
demand le  good  and  price  high.  If  you  have  no  wood,  saw  wood 
for  other  people,  and  make  tin.oo  a  day.  Saw  tables,  $14.50. 
241n.  circular  saws  $4.50.  26i».  $5.23.  G  if.  P.  gasoline  engines 
$■23.00.  Catologue  R,  free.  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


To  all  Vj/lO 
are  interested 
we  will  send 
our  catalog, 
“  Intensive 
Cultivation .” 


For  Your  Orchard  Work 

this  Cutaway  Double  Action  Extension  Head 
Harrow  is  unequaled.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  “dead 
head’’  when  not  at  work  in  the  orchard,  for  it  closes 
up  into  a  regular  double  action  . 

field  harrow  for  general  vsIZ&ciWciy 
field  work.  The 

is  the  original  double  action.  Its  superiority  is 
acknowledged  by  imitation.  It  is  equipped 
■wiihdetachable  jointed  tongue.  Clary,  forged- 
edge  disks  and  Cl*bk  hardwood  journals. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  839  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  double  action  harrows 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  mail  bag  lately  has  been  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Christmas  stocking  with 
parcels  post  in  full  operation.  I  regret 
to  say  that  some  people  do  not  sign 
their  names  and  later  find  fault  because 
their  questions  are  not  answered.  There 
are  others  who  say  “answer  in  your 
next  issue”  and  three  or  four  days  later 
complain  because  they  do  not  find  what 
they  want  printed.  Right  here  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  would  like  to  explain 
about  some  of  these  things.  It  will  take 
on  the  average  at  least  10  days  to  have 
matter  put  in  type,  arranged  on  the 
press,  printed  and  distributed.  With 
our  big  edition  and  the  care  we  take 
with  details  we  must  allow  for  that 
time.  Then  again  it  often  happens  that 
we  do  not  feel  sure  of  some  of  these 
questions,  and  before  answering  we  send 
them  to  people  who  ought  to  know. 
This  takes  time — sometimes  a  week  or 
more — but  it  is  far  better  to  be  sure. 

Sometimes  our  people  are  a  little  im¬ 
patient.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  man  who  said  “Do  not 
answer  this  by  letter — print  it  and  I 
shall  read  it.”  Now  this  question  was 
about  something  which  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  put  in  use  before  next  May  or 
June,  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of  our 
information  either.  Yet,  in  about  a 
week  this  man  came  in  with  a  hot  letter. 
He  said  it  made  him  laugh  to  read 
about  a  “square  deal”  when  his  question 
was  not  answered  in  the  paper  he  had 
just  received !  Most  people  are  fair 
about  this,  and  realize  that  we  try  to 
treat  all  alike.  They  do  not  always 
understand  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  hunting  down  facts.  We  claim  only 
a  limited  knowledge  of  important  things, 
but  we  can  find  out  about  any  fact  that  is 
worth  finding  if  you  give  us  reasonable 
time.  We  want  these  questions.  They 
tell  us  what  people  are  thinking  about, 
and  there  is  no  better  inspiration  for 
the  editors  than  these  vital  problems 
which  puzzle  our  readers.  Some  of  them 
may  not  seem  of  much  importance  to 
others,  but  we  accept  every  one  as  a 
fair  expression  of  what  people  want  to 
know.  So  let  us  understand  this  here 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  want  to 
know  your  problems.  We  will  help  if 
we  can,  but  do  not  be  impatient  if  we 
cannot  answer  at  once  and  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  search  for  the  facts. 

Here  is  one  which  may  seem  absurd 
to  you,  yet  it  may  mean  much  to  the 
writer : 

Kindly  inform  me  as  to  tlie  name  of  tlie 
book  in  which  Washington  confessed  that 
he  was  a  thief.  a.  e. 

Faterson,  N.  J. 

I  cannot  give  the  information.  If  the 
“Father  of  his  Country”  said  he  was  a 
thief  I  did  not  know  it.  He  may  have 
stolen  the  hatchet  with  which  he  cut 
the  tree,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Here  we  have  another  which  might 
well  make  us  thoughtful  at  this  Christ¬ 
mas  time: 

There  is  an  old  man  here,  71  years  old, 
living  alone  ;  no  one  to  care  for  him.  When 
he  was  a  baby  an  accident  badly  injured 
his  left  eye.  Within  the  last  few  years 
this  eye  has  gone  entirely  blind,  and  his 
right  eye  seems  to  be  going  the  same  way. 
lie  is  much  worried,  and  I  fear  justly  so. 
lie  has  brought  me  the  enclosed  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  in  many  farm  papers.  I  don’t 
see  it  in  The  It.  N.:l\  He  wants  me  to 
send  and  get  the  offered  free  bottle  for 
him.  I  refused  until  I  knew  something 
about  it,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fake  or 
worse,  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  blind¬ 
ing  the  old  man.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this,  or  can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
find  out?  r.  m.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  advertisement  describes  a  “magic” 
remedy  for  “miraculous  cures.”  It  has 
all  the  marks  of  a  fake,  and  a -con¬ 
temptible  one  at  that.  We  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  a  party  to 
using  such  stuff  in  the  eyes  without  the 
advice  of  a  good  physician.  I  know  just 
what  it  means  for  this  old  man  to  face 
the  darkness  which  is  coming  upon  him. 

I  wish  we  could  raise  a  fund  to  obtain 
proper  treatment,  if  there  is  any  hope 
for  him.  The  very  terror  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  such  cases  is  what  enables  these 
fakes  to  do  an  enormous  business  with 
their  remedies.  They  know  human  na¬ 
ture  only  too  well,  and  the  knowledge 
enables  them  to  lead  many  a  poor 
wretch  on  to  sorrow  and  loss.  At  this 
season  when  so  many  are  care-free  and 
happy,  with  perfect  health  and  no  trials, 
it  is  good  for  them  to  realize-  what  life 
means  to  the  under  side. 

Here  is  another  thing  for  us  to  think 
about : 

President  Aley  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address  on 
education,  in  speaking  of  the  great  ad¬ 


vances  made  in  agriculture  owing  to  the 
education  of  the  farmers  in  the  discoveries 
of  science,  made  the  statement  that  if  the 
farming  was  done  to-day  as  it  was  50 
years  ago,  not  enough  food  could  be  raised 
to  anything  like  feed  the  people  of  this 
country.  A  neighbor  takes  issue  with  this, 
claiming  that  farmers  of  his  acquaintance 
raised  just  as  fine  crops  years  ago  as  are 
raised  to-day,  but  admits  it  is  done  some¬ 
what  easier  to-day  because  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject?  w.  A.  R. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
farming  being  done  “as  it  was  50  years 
ago.”  If  we  had  never  heard  of  an 
agricultural  college  the  business  of 
farming  would  have  changed  greatly  in 
50  years,  and  would  have  gone  on  im¬ 
proving.  Did  it  not  do  so  during  the 
50  years  previous  to  the  time  men¬ 
tioned?  While  I  think  what  they  call 
“science”  has  been  of  great  service  to 
agriculture,  I  do  not  believe  in  putting 
it  ahead  as  the  master  or  greatest  thing 
in  development.  For  one  thing  science 
has  produced  what  I  may  call  an  un¬ 
even  development.  The  naturally  smart 
and  strong  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
slower — and  they  are  in  great  majority 
• — have  not  done  so  as  rapidly.  Granting 
the  vast  good  which  agricultural  science 
has  accomplished,  it  has  also  helped  in 
the  development  of  monopoly  and  class 
distinction.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  as 
large  crops  were  grown  50  years  ago 
as  are  grown  now.  I  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  average  crops 
were  larger  at  that  time.  Neither  farm¬ 
ing  nor  science  could  have  stood  still 
during  50  years.  Both  would  have  de¬ 
veloped  slowly  had  there  never  been  a 
college  or  a  station  established.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  farmers  would  have  continued 
to  feed  the  nation.  ,  At  the  same  time 
I  am  glad  there  has  been  this  scientific 
development — but  it  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Science  is  not  the  master  but  the 
hired  man  of  farming. 

Here  is  another  good  one  which  I 
hope  you  will  read  at  Christmas: 

While  on  a  two  weeks’  hunting  trip  in 
the  wilds  of  Cameron  County,  Pa.,  I  found 
a  new  use  for  an  apple  (we  had  a  barrel 
of  Baldwins  along).  In  cooking  oatmeal 
for  breakfast  I  thought  it  would  give  it  a 
good  flavor  to  slice  two  or  three  apples  and 
cook  them  in  the  oatmeal.  I  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  th,e  find.  Please  try  it. 
Along  an  old  log  railroad  I  found  a  sturdy 
apple  tree  about  two  or  three  years  old. 
I  said  to  myself  if  the  Hope  Farm  man  was 
here  he  would  stop  hunting  and  trim  that 
tree;  as  he  is  not  here  I’ll  do  it  for  him. 
I  made  a  good  job  of  it  for  you.  Of  course 
you  are  still  at  work,  hut  some  time  you 
may  think  you  are  too  old  to  labor,  and 
if  you  commit  to  memory  the  following 
lines  you  will  continue  to  labor  to  the  end  : 

“What  then  !  Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and 
say 

The  night  has  come,  it  is  no  longer  day? 
The  night  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not 
quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light. 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare, 
Even  the  oldest  trees  some  fruit  may 
bear, 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another 
dress ; 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by 
day.” 

Pennsylvania.  f.  k.  m. 

Apple  in  the  oatmeal  is  good.  Try 
it.  That  is  just  what  I  should  have 
done  to  that  tree.  Nothing  like  giving 
shape  to  things.  No,  I  have  no  thought 
of  stopping  work.  I  have  more  things 
I  want  to  do  than  ever  before.  If  a 
man  who  has  worked  hard  all  his  life 
wants  to  get  into  trouble  and  mischief 
let  him  quit  and  stop  working.  He  can¬ 
not  do  a  more  foolish  thing. 

The  old  horse  Bob  gave  us  our  first 
Christmas  present  this  year.  There  was 
little  to  do  here,  and  so  we  let  Uncle 
George  take  Bob  to  finish  up  his  Fall 
work.  The  horse  did  his  work  and  was 
well  cared  for,  but  he  remembered  his 
old  home  and  one  day  last  week  he 
came  running  down  the  road  and  took 
his  old  place  in  the  barn.  They  put  him 
out  in  a  pasture  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  happy  and  free,  but  the  old  fellow 
was  homesick,  so  he  got  out  in  some 
way  and  ran  for  Hope  Farm.  I  think 
he  covered  the  miles  in  record  time. 
So  he  gave  us  our  first  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent — of  himself.  He  had  good  hay 
where  he  was,  but  he  came  back  to  eat 
cornstalks  and  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
old  barn  friends.  No  place  like  home. 
That’s  good.  I  hope  all  the  Hope 
Farmers  will  feel  that  way. 

While  some  of  these  old  friends  beg 
to  come  back  others  must  go.  For 
instance  our  flock  of  Light  Brahmas. 
Facts  and  figures  show  that  they  are 
ornaments  rather  than  workers.  From 
March  1  to  December  1  the  12  hens 
laid  637  eggs  or  an  average  of  only 
53  each.  They  would  not  be  likely  to 
lay  much  over  a  dozen  each  before'  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  does  not  pay, 
for  these  Brahmas  are  heavy  eaters.  So 


as  we  have  a  number  of  heavy  eaters 
in  the  house  we  have  decided  to  roast 
or  stew  these  big  birds.  I  hate  to  see 
them  go,  for  when  I  was  a  boy  this 
breed  was  having  its  boom  and  all 
farmers  had  them.  Our  figures  show, 
however,  that  the  Brahma  does  not  pay 
in  New  Jersey.  She  makes  a  fine  car¬ 
cass  of  excellent  meat,  but  she  eats  too 
much  food  and  is  a  little  too  slow  for 
our  game.  H.  w.  c. 


New  York  Farm  Lands. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  people 
from  the  West  are  coming  to  York  State 
to  buy  farm  lands.  I  have  talked  with 
quite  a  number  of  them,  and  they  can  give 
no  reason  more  than  to  say  it  was  through 
the  advertisements  of  the  farm  agencies. 
Are  they  not  misrepresenting  the  farm 
lands  here  in  southwestern  New  York? 

New  York.  w.  i.  K. 

Yes,  we  think  some  of  these  farms  are 
misrepresented.  There  are  good  pieces  of 
land  in  these  sections  whereon  a  good 
farmer  might  do  well.  Not  far  from  them 
are  sterile  or  stony  farms,  some  of  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  cleared  in  the 
first  place.  When  such  farms  are  offered 
for  sale  it  seems  to  be  the  trick  to  tell 
what  people  have  done  on  the  good  farms, 
leaving  the  customer  to  infer  that  the 
worthless  pieces  of  land  have  the  same  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  thing  which  attracts  most 
Western  people  is  the  thought  of  good 
markets,  as  they  think  such  farms  are  all 
close  to  large  towns  or  cities.  No  man 
should  even  think  of  buying  such  a  farm 
without  coming  himself  and  looking  it  all 
over. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Fertilizer. 

Is  apple  pomace  worth  hauling  two  miles 
for  spreading  in  peach  and  apple  orchards? 
I  have  in  30  acres  of  rye  and  vetch,  50  per 
cent  mixture  for  seed.  Would  like  some 
suggestion  as  the  best  way  to  market  same. 

Michigan.  C.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  it  will  pay  to  handle  the 
pomace.  It  contains  considerable  plant  food, 
but  should  not  be  used  when  fresh  on  a 
peach  orchard,  as  it  is  sour.  You  should 
use  lime  with  it  or  let  it  ferment  with  ma¬ 
nure  or  compost  before  using  it. 


Soy  Bean  Experience. — I  have  grown 
Soy  beaus  for  the  past  four  years  in  Oceana 
County,  Mich.,  with  very  good  results,  and 
without  inoculation  of  any  kind.  There 
have  been  no  tubercles  on  the  roots  until 
this  year,  in  a  field  where  these  beans  were 
grown  the  past  season,  and  in  this  field 
there  were  tubercles  on  the  roots,  but  the 
yield  of  beans  was  no  greater  than  in 
other  fields  where  there  were  no  tubercles 
on  the  roots.  The  variety  grown  is  an 
early  yellow,  and  ripens  every  year  here. 
These  Soy  beans  will  yield  up  to  20  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  and  even  more.  I  have 
been  growing  them  for  the  seed  trade  and 
using  the  straw  for  horse  and  cow  feed,  but 
I  have  had  trouble  in  getting  them  thrashed 
clean,  as  a  common  bean  thrasher  will  only 
take  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  beans 
from  the  pod.  Has  anyone  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  line  that  will  help  me?  b. 


Farmer’s 
Friend 
Gasoline  Engines 
and  Saw  Rigs 

Engines  are  built 
in  three  styles  :  portable, 
semi  -  portable, 
and  stationary. 

They  start 
easier, consume 
less  gasoline, 
are  stronger, 

j  j  ii  i  i  Call  on  tb©  “Badger’5  Dealer 

more  dependable,  last  longer 

and  have  many  other  features  of  superior  excellence. 

A  postal  card  brings  Free  Engineering  lessons  No  i. 

J.  B.  Norton  Co.,  Inc.,  Distributors,  Paul  Building,  Utica, N.Y. 


CLEANED 
and  GRADED 


•mk  \ 

To  prove  my  “Chatham,”  I  will  ship  it\ 
freight  prepaid,  no  money  down.  Let  it  * 
clean,  grade  and  separate  your  Seed  Grain 
for  30  days.  Then  keep  it  and  pay  me  my 
**  astonishingly  low  price  next  November  or 
send  it  back,  at  my  expense. 

CHATHAM  and'  c  leaner 

grades,  cleans  and  separates  Wheat,  Oats. 
Corn,  Barloy,  Peas,  Beans,  Flax,  Clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  etc.  Takes  Cockle,  Wild  Oats,  Smut, 
etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax. 

^  Sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  Rids  clover  of 
“Jbuckhorn.  Takes  all  dirt, 
chaff  and  weeds  from  tim- 
j  othy.  Removes  foul 
weed  seed  and  all 
damaged,  shrunken, 
cracked  or  feeble  ker¬ 
nels.  Handles  60  bn. 
per  hour.  Gas  power 
or  hand  power.  Post¬ 
al  brings  low-price- 
buy-on-time  propo¬ 
sition  and  latest  Cata¬ 
log.  Write  now  for 
__  Booklet  48,  <73) 

TheManson  Campbell  Co.,  Detroit.  KansasCity,  Minneapolis 


i 


MnDC  If  you  want  a  cheap,  simple,  abso- 
mUKfc,  lutely  sure  way  to  keep  Every 
Rabbit  and  Every  Borer 


NO 
RABBITS 


out  of 

.  your  orchard,  paint  your  trees 

vith  Sulfocide”  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.  Simple  to  prepare.  Cheaply  and  easily 
applied.  One  application  will  last  for  six  months. 
Absolutely  certain,  “Sulfocide”  will  solve  the 
rabbit  problem.  WriteToDAY  for  book-  ..... 

let,  “  Sulpocidb— Sure  Protection  MUKfc 

from  Rabbits  and  Borers.”  Address  B.  BORERS 
G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St.,  N.Y. City. 


KENDALLS 


It 


— has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  The  t 
old  reliable  cure  for  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  __ 

$1  per  bottle,  6for  $5.  ‘‘Treatise  on  the  Horse'* 
free  at  druggists,  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U,  8.  A*  6| 


SPAVIN 


m 


“ate  good” 


FRIEND  WROTE  US  “Many  pota¬ 
toes  yield  large,  look  fine,  but  eat  poor.” 
In  our  Potato  Contest  just  completed,  there 
were  many  crops  which  yielded  large,  looked 
fine  and  “ate  good,”  for  the  prizes  were 
awarded  on  a  scale  of  points  which  consid¬ 
ered  quality  as  well  as  quantity  and  some 
who  had  quantity  fell  below  those  who 
had  quality.  There  were 

18  Crops  over  300  bushels  per  acre; 

11  of  them  were  over  400  bushels  per  acre,  and 
3  of  them  yielded  over  500  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Census  gives  148  Bushels  as  the  average  yield 
for  New  England  and  94  bushels  for  the  whole  efiuntry. 
The  average  yield  in  this  contest  (33  acres)  is  334.76  bu¬ 
shels  per  acre. 

We  shall  publish  a  tabulated  statement  of  results  with  the 
methods  employed;  also  a  copy  of  the  score  cards  showing  the  scor¬ 
ing  and  the  method  of  scoring.  A  study  of  these  tables  and  methods 
should  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
mail  a  copy  to  any  address. 

ROW'*’" CD  fertilizer  company 

Dv/  W  Jukllilv  46  Chatham  Street,  Boston 
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Ruralisms 


GROWING  SUNFLOWERS. 

C.  D.  M.,  Clinton,  Conti. — Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  grow  sunflowers?  Many  of  the 
seeds  are  in  the  scratch  feeds  we  buy.  We 
raise  a  few  and  handle  them  in  a  crude 
way  ;  would  like  to  know  how  others  do  it, 
and  if  they  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop? 

Ans. — Sunflowers  (Helianthus  an- 
nuus)  are  grown  extensively  as  a  farm 
crop  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Rus¬ 
sia,  India  and  Egypt  produce  the  seed 
heavily;  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
Turkey  grow  it  in  less  quantities.  The 
seeds  are  used  for  human  as  well  as 
stock  food;  a  valuable  table  oil  is 
pressed  from  them,  and  sunflower  oil 
cake  is  largely  used  in  Europe  for  live 
stock.  The  plant  itself  is  used  for  fuel, 
and  also  for  paper  stock,  so  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  our  use  of  it  in 
poultry  food  covers  only  a  small  corner 
of  its  usefulness. 

Sunflowers  are  adaptable  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  soils,  but  do  best  in  light  rich 
land,  open  to  the  sun  and  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  A  poor  clayey  soil 
is  undesirable.  The  land  should  be 
well  fitted — deep  Fall  plowing  followed 
by  Spring  harrowing  giving  best  results. 
The  seeds  are  generally  drilled  in  rows 
30  inches  apart,  nine  inches  in  the  row, 
seed  one  inch  deep.  Cultivate  like  corn. 


splnosa,  has  played  a  big  role.  Mr.  Mijurin 
stated  that  it  Is  his  firm  belief  that  In 
the  future  this  sloe  will  be  employed  very 
much  in  hybridization  experiments  and 
that  we  may  expect  some  wonderfully  fine 
results  thereof.  P.  spinosa  bequeaths  to 
its  offspring  a  host  of  desirable  qualities : 
Firstly,  a  remarkable  spicy  flavor  in  the 
fruits ;  second,  great  keeping  and  shipping 
qualities ;  third,  great  prolificness ;  fourth, 
wonderful  hardiness  ;  fifth,  powers  of  being 
able  to  thrive  on  very  poor  and  dry  soils 
even ;  sixth,  a  great  freedom  from  diseases 
in  general ;  seventh,  a  good  root  system, 
and  eighth,  not  growing  too  rank  or  too 
large.  What  have  we  done  in  America 
with  this  plum?  Are  Mr.  Mijurin’s  obser¬ 
vations  corroborated  by  our  breeders  also? 
What  I  personally  have  seen  of  this  wild 
sloe,  I  should  say  that  it  will  not  give 
good  results  in  the  Atlantic  coast  States, 
but  that  out  in  the  Northwest  it  ought  to 
thrive  to  perfection.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  ever  be  a  success  in  regions  where 
there  is  a  protracted  period  of  moist  heat, 
like  we  so  detrimentally  experience  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

“Mr.  Mijurin  told  me  that  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  create  a  hardy  peach  he  had 
peach  kernels  sent  in  from  many  different 
regions.  These  he  sowed  and  had  at  one 
time  30,000  young  trees,  then  the  Russian 
Winter  came  and  thinned  them  out  so  that 
after  three  years  only  15  specimens  re¬ 
mained.  These  he  took  care  of  and  budded 
on  Prunus  spinosa,  but  some  peculiar  dis¬ 
ease  came  and  killed  them  one  after  the 
other.  It  was  bark  rot,  he  said,  that 
formed  a  black  ring  right  around  the  little 
trunk  close  to  the  ground.  Now  he  is 
hunting  for  peaches  from  the  northernmost 
limits  and  at  the  same  time  has  made  hy¬ 
brids  between  Amygdalus  hybrida  and  El- 
berta  peaches  and  others.  The  plants  he 
obtained  are  two  years  old  now  and  re¬ 
semble  Amygdalus  nana  more  than  A.  per- 


Good  Roofing  Pays 

If  you  were  to  sell  your  farm  you  couldn’t  get  as  much  for  it  if  your 
buildings  were  run  down  and  had  leaky  roofs.  The  farmers  who  keep 
things  up  in  good  shape  are  buying 

Neponset 

PAROID  ROOFING 

The  Real  Rival  of  Best  Shingles 

because  it  is  an  investment.  Gives  you  adequate  fire  protection.  Cuts  out  repair 
bills  and  lasts  longer  than  shingles,  metal  and  other  old-time  roofing  materials. 

At  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  Erie  Railroad  Station  has  been  covered  with  NepdnseT 
Paroid  twelve  years — painted  once.  The  freight  station  has  been  covered  with 
Neponset  Paroid  for  eleven  years.  This  is  actual  proof  of  long  wear. 

Equally  long  records  aavc  been  made  on  barns  like  your  own.  NEPONSET  Paroid 
is  the  roofing  you  know  will  last.  Be  sure  to  buy  it  next  time. 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  the  NeponseT  dealer  near  you. 


RUSSIAN  CHERRY,  PRUNUS  AVIUM.  Fig.  527. 


Where  grown  commercially  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  pinch  out  superfluous  flower 
heads  when  plant  is  four  to  five  feet 
high,  leaving  four  to  five  flowers  to  the 
plant.  In  Russia  the  flower  heads  are 
cut  when  mature  with  an  implement  like 
a  corn  cutter,  and  hauled  to  barns, 
where  they  are  spread  out,  heads  up,  to 
cure  thoroughly.  When  dry  they  are 
thrashed  and  winnowed,  or  separated 
by  striking  the  heads  against  a  board, 
the  seeds  dropping  into  large  sheets.  In 
some  localities  the  whole  plant  is  pulled 
up  and  stacked  on  racks  to  dry.  In 
growing  seed  for  the  oil  mills  it  is  very 
necessary  to  cure  the  heads  thoroughly, 
without  any  fermentation.  We  are  una¬ 
ble  to  give  figures  as  to  profit  on  the 
crop ;  the  outlet  at  present  does  not 
seem  so  good  as  in  Europe,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  our  farmers  have  not  been  in 
the  market  to  sell  the  seed  in  any  quan¬ 
tity. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  FRUITS. 

Bulletin  73  of  the  Office  of’Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  contains  some  In¬ 
teresting  notes  from  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agri¬ 
cultural  explorer  for  the  department,  on 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Mijurin,  of  Kozlov, 
Tambov  government,  Russia.  Mr.  Mijurin 
is  described  as  a  Russian  Burbank,  but 
having  taken  a  northern  locality  to  work 
in,  his  products  are  of  more  value  to  the 
Northern  States  than  those  of  Burbank. 
Mr.  Meyer,  who  has  been  abroad  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  much  of  his  work  being 
of  a  difficult  character,  involving  great 
hardship,  sends  the  department  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  regarding  Mr.  Mijurin's  work  : 

“No.  32602,  a  hybrid  between  Amygdalus 
davidiana  and  A.  nana,  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  to  us,  as  this  plant  may  afford  us  a 
medium  by  which  to  create  a  perfectly 
hardy  peach.  Mr.  Woeikoff,  near  Syzran, 
was  wrong  when  he  told  me  that  the  plants 
he  had  were  hybrids  between  A.  persica 
and  A.  nana,  and  I  was  right  in  my  re¬ 
marks  that  they  looked  strikingly  like  A. 
davidiana. 

“No.  32663,  an  apricot,  standing  the 
severe  climate  of  central  Russia,  Is  some¬ 
thing  marvellous  !  The  tree  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  vigorous  grower,  but  maybe  we  can 
develop  better  strains  by  selection  and 
hybridization. 

“Nos.  32664  and  32065,  forms  of  the 
extremely  interesting  Siberian  cherry,  of 
which  I  personally  think  that  it  will  play 
In  the  future,  a  much  greater  role  in  the 
Northern  States  than  Prunus  besseyi  wfll 
do.  We  probably  will  develop  large,  sweet 
furited  varieties  and  they  will  be  home 
fruits  par  excellence. 

“The  Nos.  32669-673,  hybrid  plums  in 
which  the  ordinary  wild  sloe,  Prunus 


sica;. the  fruits,  however,  may  be  different. 
I  was  not  shown  these  little  trees,  for  they 
were  covered  up,  being  too  valuable  to  be 
left  unprotected. 

“Mr.  Mijurin  further  has  hybridized  pears 
extensively  and  seems  to  have  obtained 
some  really  important  forms,  able  to  stand 
much  more  cold  than  the  ordinary  types.” 

Fig.  527  shows  a  large-fruited  variety 
of  cherry,  of  fresh  sour-sweet  flavor,  origi¬ 
nated  in  1888  by  the  Russian  plant-breeder, 
Mr.  I.  V.  Mijurin,  at  Kozlov,  Tambov  gov¬ 
ernment,  central  Russia,  and  named  by  him 
“Knyasnaia  Sjevera,”  meaning  “Queen  of 
the  North said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
an  early  Wladimlr  cherry  and  a  variety  of 
sweet  cherry  called  "White  Winkler.”  ‘lias 
stood  the  severe  Winters  of  central  Russia 
very  well  and  may  be  expected  to  thrive 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
more  especially  in  those  sections  where  the 
climate  is  more  or  less  seml-arld. 

These  new  fruits  will  bo  available  for 
distribution  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years.  Application  for  material  listed  in 
these  bulletins  may  be  made  at  any  time 
to  the  Office  of  Plant  Introduction.  As 
they  are  received  they  are  filed,  and  when 
the  material  Is  ready  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
perimenters  it  is  sent  to  those  on  the  list 
of  applicants  who  can  show  that  they  are 
prepared  to  care  for  It,  as  well  as  to  others 
selected  because  of  their  special  fitness  to 
experiment  with  the  particular  plants  im¬ 
ported.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  to  secure  material  for  plant  ex¬ 
perimenters,  and  it  will  undertake  ns  far 
as  possible  to  fill  any  specific  requests  for 
foreign  seeds  or  plants  from  plant  breeders 
and  others  interested. 


At  a  recent  flower  show  in  New  York 
the  largest  chrysanthemum  plant  exhibited 
was  11%  feet  across,  and  carried  1,200 
flowers.  ri  his  was  one  of  three  huge  speci- 
men  plants,  the  varieties  being  R.  F.  Fel¬ 
ton,  yellow  ;  Lady  Lydia,  white,  and  Wells’ 
I-Kito  Pink,  light  pink.  These  plants  are 
trained  to  form  a  huge  flat  disk  of  bloom, 
being  trained  to  a  wire  frame.  Great  cul¬ 
tural  skill  is  required  to  bring  them  to  per¬ 
fection. 


lyetcriing  to  what  we  called  “misapr 
guff  recently,  a  reader  calls  upon  us 
a  sample  of  the  guff  attributed  to  Lu 
Burbank.  Well,  here  is  a  sample  : 

“Our  close  friend,  Luther  Burbank, 
recently  made  a  discovery  that  is  equ 
notable.  For  months  Lute  has  been 
work  on  a  scheme  to  cross  the  Christ 
tiee  with  the  live  oaks  of  Louisiana 
which  he  hopes  to  raise  whiskers 
Santa  Claus.  The  State  Painters’  Ui 
expects  to  take  the  vegetable  whiskers  1 
to  the  next  National  convention  as 
exhibit  of  the  new  Pacific  Coast  bi 
model.” 


Of  course,  nine  out  of  10  people  will 
regard  this  as  a  very  feeble  attempt  at  a 
Joke,  but  the  other  tenth  will  think  there 
are  possibilities  in  it. 


1*.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (Established  1795) 

208  Neponset  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York  Chicago  Washington  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Plant :  Hamilton,  Ont. 


NEponseT 
Prosiate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome  red  or 
green  roof  for  houses. 


SPRAYERS 


For  larfje  or  small  orchards,  market 
gardens,  potato  farms,  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  home  and  garden  work, 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing 
cleaning,  cold  water  painting, 
etc.  From  Bucket ,  Knapsack 
and  Barrel  Sprayers  to 
Traction  and  50.  100, 

150  and  250  gallon 
Poiuer  Sprayers — 


complete  or  in  part 
to  b u i 1 d  1 
Sprayers  a  1  • 
ready  in  use. 

40  com¬ 
bi  na¬ 
tions. 


They 
have 
on  t at de 
pumps,  no 
corrosion, 
Unit  sprayers,  so 
you  can  build  big¬ 
ger  when  necessary. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  and  write  for  new 
booklet,  "Spraying  V ines. 
Trees  and  Bushes."  We  also  ^ 
make  full  line  potato  machines,  • 
garden  tools,  etc. 


Bateman  MTg  Co, 
Box  1024 
Grenloch,  N.  J, 


GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

"  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  NO  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  throw-fourths 
ton  of  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin’s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower. 
(Name  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  and  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  ehiorty  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted.  I>.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ; 


Deming 


Deming  High  Pressure  Pumps  give  powerful  spray.  With 
them  you  can  cover  more  trees  in  a  day.  Saving  time  is  sav¬ 
ing  money,  especially  when  spraying  days  are  numliered. 

Spray 
Pumps 

are  made  to  last;  non-corrosive  brass  parts; 
more  than  twenty  styles.  Write  us  for  new 
catalog  and  valuable  spraying  calendar — free. 

Your  dealer  sells  Deming  Pumps  and  Nozzles, 
or  will  get  them  for  you. 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  200  Depot  Street.  Salem,  Ohio 

Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 


CDDAYW®  Make 

jrKA'o?K5££jdv 


Bucket,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayers, 
Power  Orchard  Rigs,  etc. 

There’9  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  experts  the  world’s  best  line. 

i  THIS  EMPIRE  KING 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  strong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  brushed  and 
s  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  thoroughly 
'  agitated  automatically. 

Corrosion  is  impossible.  Write  for  di¬ 
rections  and  formula.  Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayerline.  We  havethe  sprayer 
to  meet  your  exact  wants.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
“SCALECIDE”  the  more 
beautiful,  healthful  and 
fruitful  they  become.  "SCALECIDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinct  fungicidal  properties.  ‘‘.SCALE¬ 
CIDE”  will  positively  kill  all  soft-bodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE— the  Tree  Saver.”  Address  B.  Q.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


You  Can  Pay  More  But  You  Cannot  Buy  Botter  Than 

SCALE  KILLER 

^KEYBRANDlffl  (soluble  oid 

Easily  Applied— Simply  Mix  With  Water  and  Spray 
Barrels  (50  gal.)... $15.00  J^-bbl.  (80 gal,). ... $9.90 
10-gul.  can  iind  case.  3.50  5-gnl.  can  and  ease..  2.00 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  CO. 

1  2  BAYVIEW  AVE.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

»'rito  for  “Practical  Spraying” — Best  book  on  spraying. 


How  about  staying  on  top  of  the  mud,  in¬ 
stead  of  down  In  the  mud,  this  coming 
year?  Wide  tire  steel-wheel  trucks  will 
help  to  do  this,  and  also  help  to  make  better 
roads  for  your  community.  Get  in  the  game 
for  good  roads.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
of  instructions. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 


'•Fitatl  running  gears.  Getanewwagon 
just  by  buying  wheels.  Unbreakable, 
almost  everlasting.  All  heights  and 
tire  widths.  Also  now  Electric  Handy 
Wagons.  Write  for  book  on  “How 
to  Make  Old  Wagons  New.”  Free, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  48.  Quincy,  HL 


FREE  TRIAL 


No  money  In  advance  —  no 
t  deposit.  We  pay  freight. 
Five  year  Guarantee. 


Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayers 

double  your  crops— spray  anything— trees,  potatoes, 
vineyard,  truck,  etc.  High  pressure,  cyclone  agita¬ 
tion,  easy  to  operate.  Brass  valves,  plunger,  cylinder, 
strainer,  etc.  Light,  strong  and  durable. 

Horse  Power  Sprayer — works  automatically  in 
field  and  orchard— no  hand 
pumping  required.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Catalog  and  spraying 
guide  and  Special 
Free  Sprayer  Offer 
to  first  buyer  in 
each  locality.  Be 
first— save  money 
—write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

282North St.,  Canton,  0. 


How  to  Clear  Your  Land 


Monarch  Double  and  Triple  Power  Steel  Stump 
Pullers  clear  land  qi  ’  ’  1 
Clears  1  to  5  acres  a  da; 
thick.  Guaranteed 
against  breakage.  For  18  years  the  choico  of  wise 
farmers.  The  only  manufacturers  of  complete 
steel  stump  pullers  in  the  world. 

Get  This  Free  Book! 

Write  for  our  great  book.  An  education  to  every  farmer 
withstumps.  Don’twait.  Writeuow.  K’sfreo.  Acttoday. 

ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO.,  Dept  R  ND,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  (rood  any  loss  to  paid 
snbserlbers  sustained  by  trtVstJmf  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  onr 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  apainst  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Tub  Rtnux,  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  have  been  told  that  a  great  effort  will  be  made 
this  Winter  to  tinker  the  highway  laws  in  New  York. 
The  proposition  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  auto  trucks 
on  improved  country  roads.  This  comes  just  at  the 
time  when  farmers  are  really  beginning  to  cooperate 
for  shipping  their  goods.  The  auto  truck  will  take 
them  along  the  road  to  transportation  independence. 
The  roads  must  be  kept  open  for  it. 

* 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  organized  an  “ex¬ 
change”  to  help  sell  the  apple  crop.  More  than  400 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  wrote  for  help  in  selling 
the  crop.  Now  the  report  is  that  the  same  work  is 
starting  in  an  effort  to  find  a  good  market  for  corn. 
Some  want  to  buy — others  want  to  sell.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  also  in  demand.  Can  anyone  tell  us  why  this  is 
not  proper  and  useful  work  for  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege? 

* 

It  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  try  to  argue  about 
farm  problems  from  limited  evidence.  Most  people 
feel  that  they  must  say  something  when  the  question 
is  put  up  to  them,  and  they  dislike  to  admit  that  they 
do  not  know.  It  is  dangerous  to  make  positive  state¬ 
ments  from  negative  evidence,  for  if  people  believe 
what  you  say  you  only  set  them  walking  off  nowhere. 
Get  the  right  label  on  the  advice.  If  it  is  a  guess 
do  not  label  it  “fact.” 

* 

No  use  talking,  there  is  great  interest  in  this 
parcels  post  proposition.  All  over  the  country  people 
are  preparing  to  use  this  service  after  January  1. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  use  it  whenever  possible, 
for  we  cannot  hope  to  get  just  the  service  we  need 
until  we  make  it  evident  that  the  American  people 
will  patronize  such  a  post.  Manufacturers  are  at 
work  devising  packages  for  shipping  such  products 
as  eggs,  poultry  and  fruit.  Do  not  expect  too  much 
at  first.  Be  patient  and  the  thing  will  work  out 
properly. 

* 

Every  farmer  who  has  the  chance  to  do  so  should 
patronize  a  local  town  market  whenever  he  can.  In 
some  places  the  argument  against  starting  such  a 
market  is  that  farmers  will  not  patronize  it.  This 
getting  consumer  and  producer  closer  together  is 
the  vital  principle  in  any  effort  we  can  make  to  ob¬ 
tain  fairer  prices.  The  local  market  .should  be  sup¬ 
plied  first.  This  gives  a  better  trade  to  nearby 
farmers,  and  stops  useless  shipments  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets  where  goods  are  often  handled  over  and  then 
sent  back  to  the  point  they  were  shipped  from  to  be 
retailed.  By  all  means  go  to  the  local  markets  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  chance. 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Albany 
in  the  new  Educational  Building  on  January  15.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  society  a  general 
meeting  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  on  January  13,  14  and  15,  beginning 
at  two  p.  m.  on  Monday,  January  13,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  Tuesday,  January  14,  and  Wednesday, 
January  15  following.  The  management  has  prepared 
a  most  interesting  programme.  Several  very  promi¬ 
nent  speakers  have  accepted  invitations  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  In  a  later 
issue  we  will  give  more  details  of  the  programme 
and  in  the  meantime  those  who  are  able  to  attend 
may  be  assured  of  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
meeting.  The  meeting  should  be  a  large  one.  Many 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  in  New 
York  State  will  be  discussed  and  a  good  many  im¬ 
portant  measures  acted  upon,  and  the  producers  of 
the  State  should  be  present  to  back  up  their  leaders 
in  this  society  in  supporting  measures  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  State. 


Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why  we  spend  so 
much  time  each  Summer  and  Fall  talking  “cover 
crops.”  We  know  what  these  living  crops  do  to 
our  own  hilly  soil,  and  we  have  seen  the  result  of 
their  work  elsewhere.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
these  Fall  and  Winter  crops  save  nitrates  which 
would  otherwise  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  add 
needed  vegetable  matter  at  low  cost  They  do  even 
more  than  this  in  hilly  or  rolling  countries  by  pre¬ 
venting  erosion  or  soil  washing.  We  have  seen  fields 
with  the  best  part  of  their  soil  washed  away  into 
some  useless  swamp  or  into  the  river  when  a  thick 
mat  of  rye  and  turnips  would  have  held  that  soil  in 
place.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  the 
yearly  loss  from  this  soil  washing  for  the  entire 
country  is  783,000,000  tons.  If  the  power  required 
to  wash  this  soil  away  could  have  been  concentrated 
at  Panama  it  would  have  washed  out  the  canal  in 
73  days!  We  want  our  soil  on  the  hills  and  not 
in  the  rivers ! 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  what  Mr.  Herbert 
Myrick  calls  an  “iniquitous  rider”  to  the  postal  ap¬ 
propriation  bill.  This  “rider”  states  that  publishers 
must  plainly  mark  as  advertisements  any  articles 
which  are  paid  for.  The  intent  of  this  ought  to  be 
clear  to  anyone  who  is  capable  of  thought.  There 
can  be  but  one  reason  why  an  editor  should  attempt 
to  palm  off,  as  original  advice  or  opinion,  matter  that 
has  been  paid  for  by  someone  else.  It  is  a  plain  case 
of  deception — nothing  more.  The  government  has 
the  right  and  should  have  the  right  to  compel  publica¬ 
tions  to  make  the  label  fit  the  editorial — or  get  out  of 
the  mails.  We  can  see  no  possible  harm  that  can 
come  to  an  honest  publisher  through  any  such  ruling, 
while  it  is  easy  to  see  great  benefit  to  the  public.  In 
Boston,  as  we  write,  various  prominent  citizens  are 
on  trial  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mail  in  selling  min¬ 
ing  stock.  It  develops  during  this  trial  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  printed  supposed  editorial  articles  boom¬ 
ing  these  mining  stocks.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
evidence : 

Frank  S.  Adams,  who  was  employed  by  “The  Mercan¬ 
tile  and  Financial  Times,”  was  then  called  to  explain  an 
article  which  appeared  in  his  newspaper. 

“Soma  of  the  Hawthorne  literature,”  he  said  in  explan¬ 
ation,  “drifted  into  the  office.  It  looked  good  to  me,  and 
I  told  someone  to  fix  it  up.  I  took  the  proofs  to  Mr. 
Freeman  and  said  I  should  like  to  print  it.  He  agreed  to 
take  1,500  copies  at  10  cents  each.” 

In  the  article  appeared  the  statements  that  “the  com¬ 
pany  had  uncovered  well-defined  veins”  and  that  “not  one 
of  the  30  claims  of  the  Temagami-Cobalt  Company  is 
without  mining  value.” 

Thus  this  man  simply  took  the  advertising  “dope” 
which  the  promoters  were  sending  out  and  rewrote 
it  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $15.  There  were  plenty 
more  who  did  the  same — only  they  demanded  a  larger 
share  of  graft.  The  entire  object  of  this  dirty  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  make  the  readers  of  these  papers  believe 
that  the  editors  advised  buying  this  wildcat  stock. 
An  undisguised  advertisement  would  not  have  paid, 
but  these  promoters  were  willing  to  pay  for  that  poor 
tattered  scarecrow  of  a  thing  which  passed  as  the 
editor’s  conscience.  The  original  Judas  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  his  great  Master  for  a  handful  of  silver 
— these  puny  imitators  want  to  sell  the  confidence 
of  their  readers  for  even  less.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it,  and  we  will  challenge  Mr.  Myrick  or  anyone  else 
to  give  any  other  reason  why  an  advertisement  that 
is  paid  for  should  not  be  marked  as  such.  This  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  public — a  form  of  protec¬ 
tion  which  they  should  demand. 

* 

Allow  me  to  express  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
best  agricultural  paper.  I  take  a  number  of  others,  but 
The  It.  N.-Y.  is  by  far  the  “meatiest”  of  all.  I  can  read 
every  week's  Issue  from  cover  to  cover  with  interest. 
Your  editorial  ou  page  1,200  concerning  the  “New  York 
Times”  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head.  That  paper’s 
editorials  have  frequently  roused  me  to  anger,  hut  your 
article  led  me  to  write  to  the  editor  expressing  my  own 
opinion  and  enclosing  yours.  I  have  subscribed  to  the 
“Times”  for  a  long  while  and  like  it  for  its  many  valuable 
features,  hut  I  can’t  quite  swallow  some  of  its  agricultural 
dope,  printed  with  apparently  malicious  intent,  w.  h.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

We  keep  right  at  this  proposition  of  the  “New 
York  Times,”  as  we  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  anywhere.  Somehow  that  paper 
goes  further  than  any  other  daily  in  New  York  or 
in  fact  any  other  daily  that  we  have  seen,  to  attack 
fanners  and  their  interests.  This  paper  might  do 
good  service  for  its  city  readers  if  it  would  give 
the  farmer  a  square  deal.  City  consumers  ought 
not  to  antagonize  farmers,  but  to  work  along  with 
them.  The  farmers  are  not  responsible  folr  the 
“high  cost  of  living”  yet  the  “Times”  would  make 
it  appear  that  they  are,  and  it  is  capable  of  doing 
great  injury  in  its  foolish  and  malicious  attacks  upon 
our  farmers.  It  plays  into  the  hands  of  middlemen 
and  transporters  who  are  responsible  for  high  prices. 


December  21, 

Mast  city  people  are  unable  to  get  the  other  side 
of  the  question. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  “school  of  journalism” 
the  editor  of  the  “Times”  told  the  students  that  in 
order  to  make  good  writers  they  should  “read  much, 
talk  much,  think  much  and  travel  when  they  could.” 
Then  he  turned  around  and  printed  the  following: 

“The  plea  that  something  more  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  farmer  is  most  untimely,  because  the  farmer  so  be¬ 
grudges  the  reward  to  those  who  make  his  own  profits 
possible.  If  it  were  not  for  the  railroads  the  farmer's 
profits  would  be  impossible  and  the  prairies  would  still 
be  wastes.  But  the  farmer  has  been  conspicuous  for  his 
malice  toward  the  railroads,  although  the  services  of  the 
railroads  to  the  community  at  large — apart  from  the 
especial  service  to  the  farmer — shine  by  comparison.” 

This  gentleman  ought  to  go  back  and  tell  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  “Know  what 
you  are  talking  about  or  keep  still’* 

* 

I  have  about  3,000  barrels  of  apples  to  haul  11  miles  to 
the  station,  and  considerable  hauling  from  station,  lime, 
sulphur,  fertiliser,  etc.  I  wish  you  would  continue  the 
discussion  of  traction  and  motor  trucks  for  hauling  on 
commo-n  or  worse  clay  roads.  Would  like  something  that 
would  haul  50  barrels  up  a  maximum  grade  of  10  or  12 
per  cent.  ;  would  not  care  to  make  more  than  the  round 
trip  in  one  day  and  perhaps  one  at  night.  Out  roads  in 
October  and  November  are  almost  always  free  from  mud. 

Virginia,  j.  R. 

We  shall  certainly  keep  up  this  discussion,  for  the 
above  note  states  a  great  need  both  for  large  farmers 
and  for  groups  of  smaller  ones.  When  we  see  one 
of  these  powerful  trucks  puffing  and  snorting  off  to 
market  with  a  giant’s  load  on  its  back  there  seems 
to  be  a  clearer  view  of  industrial  freedom  for  the 
farmer.  We  want  real  discussion — nothing  else.  It 
is  evident  that  some  classes  of  these  trucks  are  better 
suited  to  farm  work  than  others,  the  same  as  different 
breeds  or  types  of  horses.  We  want  fair  and  unbiased 
analysis  of  their  real  merits. 

* 

Still  we  have  people  coming  forward  to  say  that 
farmers  do  not  need  any  credit  which  they  do  not 
now  possess.  No  use  arguing  with  such  people — they 
need  the  facts.  We  are  collecting  actual  statements 
from  farmers  to  show  what  they  need.  Here  is  one 
from  a  New  York  State  farmer: 

I  own.  over  300  acres  of  good  land  that  I  have  half 
paid  for.  I  would  like  to  borrow  some  money  so  that  I 
can  buy  a  carload  of  fertilizer  for  use  this  year.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  six  years’  experience  on  this  farm  I  have  found 
this  to  be  a  good  investment  on  my  soil.  If  I  buy  for 
cash  I  can  get  the  fertilizer  ranch  cheaper.  Because  I 
made  a  large  payment  on  my  farm  this  year  I  have  not 
enough  money  to  buy  this  fertilizer  for  cash.  I  would 
like  to  borrow  from  a  hank,  but  no  bank  in  my  town  will 
loan  money  to  a  farmer  without  a  signer.  1  think  that  I 
can  get  money  as  easily  as  any  farmer  in  the  community, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  personal  about  it.  But  I  do  not 
ask  anyone  to  bolster  up  my  credit,  hence  1  cannot  bor¬ 
row  money.  I  used  to  farm  in  the  West,  and  although  1 
had  much  less  property  than  I  now  have,  I  never  had 
any  trouble  to  get  money.  In  fact,  since  coming  to  this 
State  I  have  sent  to  the  Western  bank  and  borrowed  on  a 
note  twice  because  I  could  not  borrow  here.  Besides  my 
interest  in  my  farm  above  the  mortgage  value,  I  have  nine 
horses  worth  $1,500  any  day;  000  purebred  hens  worth 
$900  (I  would  not  sell  them  for  twice  thisj  ;  17  cowrs 
and  young  stock,  worth  $1,500,  eight  of  them  are  pure¬ 
bred  ;  farm  machinery  worth  $1,000 ;  500  bushels  of  wheat, 
800  bushels  of  oats,  700  bushels  of  buckwheat,  25  tons  of 
Alfalfa,  35  tons  of  mixed  hay.  Most  of  these  1  will  feed. 
All  these  products  are  free  from  debt.  All  I  owe  is  on 
the  mortgage.  Yet  I  cannot  borrow  a  cent  from  a  bank. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  New  York.  ir. 

Now  you  will  agree  with  us  that  a  manufacturer 
or  a  merchant  with  similar  resources  could  obtain 
credit  which  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  come  from  cash.  This  farmer  is  above  the 
average  in  property,  reputation  and  character,  yet  he 
cannot  obtain  the  cash  with  which  to  do  business. 
And  if  he  cannot  obtain  credit  think  of  the  poorer 
farmers  whose  resources  are  less  than  his !  They 
must  continue  to  pay  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  higher 
prices  for  supplies  than  cash  would  enable  them  to 
obtain. 

BREVITIES. 

Fowles  vs.  Katz  was  the  title  of  a  legal  case  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

A  steamship  line  has  offered  to  carry  free  to  England 
the  first  2,000  tons  of  cotton  grown  in  South  Africa. 

And  now  the  U.  S.  government  proposes:  to  prohibit  im¬ 
ports  of  sugar  cane  or  parts  of  the  cane  plant,  in  order  to 
keep  out  injurious  insects. 

“We  used  to  run  a  dairy,”  says  a  Connecticut  corre¬ 
spondent,  “but  had  to  cut  the  dairy  out  to  live  and  got 
a  flock  of  hens  in  its  place.”  However,  he  finds  profit 
in  sheep. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  light,  sandy  soil  of  Florida 
can  hardly  realize  that  about  1,300,000,000  gallons  of 
water  are  taken  from  it  daily  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
purposes. 

And  now  the  statement  is  made  that  no  one  gets  No¬ 
vember  eggs  at  a  profit.  It  is  true  that  some  flocks  do  lay 
fairly  well  during  the  month,  but  counting  cost  of  the 
entire  flock,  do  such  eggs  pay? 


VHQ  RUElAL.  NKW-YORKBB 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 
No.  8. 

Last  week  we  discussed  briefly  the 
organization  of  the  Raiffeisen  personal 
credit  banks  in  Germany,  the  nature  of 
their  organization  and  the  system  of 
management  and  the  source  from  which 
they  derive  their  funds.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  general  business  of  the 
banks.  This  consists  in  the  making 
of  loans  to  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tions.  The  loans  are  granted  to  mem¬ 
bers  under  two  different  rules.  One  of 
these  rules  is  that  the  borrower  gives 
a  note  payable  at  a  given  time — usually 
for  three  months  or  six  months  —  but 
the  understanding  is  that  these  loans 
will  be  renewed  for  a  reasonable  time. 
In  the  case  of  necessity  the  renewals  are 
continued  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  other  form  is  loaning  on  what  i9 
known  as  current  account.  Under  this 
custom  the  bank  virtually  accepts  an 
overdraft  of  the  borrower  and  the  bor¬ 
rower  then  has  the  convenience  of 
making  payments  from  time  to  time  as 
he  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.  In  the 
last  report  there  was  about  $375,000,000 
loaned  by  these  banks  in  Germany  and 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  was 
loaned  on  current  account  and  two- 
thirds  for  definite  time  loans.  The  bor¬ 
rower  secures  the  bank  in  very  much 
the  same  way  that  a  borrower  with  us 
would  secure  a  similar  loan  through  a 
bank  or  an  individual ;  that  is,  he  finds 
an  endorser  for  his  note,  or  deposits 
collateral  of  some  kind,  and  on  some 
occasions  by  giving  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate  or  chattels.  In  some  cases  where 
the  standing  of  the  borrower  is  justified, 
his  personal  note  is  accepted  for  a 
nominal  loan  without  endorsement  or 
collateral,  but  the  endorser  is  the  most 
popular  form  of  security. 

The  co-operative  law  of  Germany 
attempts  to  safeguard  the  loans  further 
by  imposing  the  obligation  on  the  general 
meeting  of  the  society  to  specify  a 
maximum  limit  for  the  amount  of  the 
loan  to  any  one  individual  irrespective 
of  the  position  or  standing  of  the  mem¬ 
ber.  The  best  safeguard,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  membership  of  each 
bank  is  confined  to  definite  narrow 
limits  of  territory,  so  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  is  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  other  and  in 
position  to  know  the  operations  of  the 
borrower.  Each  member  also  has  a 
personal  interest  in  seeing  that  the 
money  in  each  case  is  devoted  to  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  and  that  interests  and 
payments  are  paid  regularly.  With 
each  renewal  a  small  payment  is  usually 
required. 

In  Germany  all  of  the  co-operative 
associations  are  combined  in  general 
national^  federations.  There  are  all  told 
some  25,000  of  these  associations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  co-operative  credit  societies. 
Aside  from  this  general  federation,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  co-operative  societies, 
which  are  organized  for  educational 
purposes,  and  for  development  of  co¬ 
operative  work,  the  credit  associations 
that  we  have  been  describing  have  gen¬ 
eral  co-operative  societies  of  their  own 
known  as  central  banks;  that  is  to  say, 
the  local  units  organize  a  central  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  own 
business  affairs.  These  central  banks  are 
co-operative  societies  limited  in  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  stock  of  the  company.  The 
stock  in  the  central  banks  is  held  by 
the  local  banks ;  that  is,  each  local 
bank  is  a  stockholder  in  the  central 
bank.  When  a  local  bank  has  more 
funds  than  it  can  use  for  the  time  being, 
the  surplus  is  deposited  in  these  central 
banks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
bank  is  short  of  funds  to  meet  its  im¬ 
mediate  requirements,  a  loan  is  secured 
from  the  central  bank.  In  this  way  the 
surpluses  of  some  banks  are  utilized  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  other  banks. 
When  the  central  bank  is  in  need  of 
funds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
members,  the  funds  are  secured  from 
other  sources,  but  in  the  last  re¬ 
port  these  central  banks  reported 
about  8%  of  their  funds  from  paid-up 
capital;  about  2%  from  reserved  funds; 
7%  from  deposits  of  members  and  only 
19%  as  loans  from  banks  and  other 
sources.  It  is  seen  from  these  reports 
that  the  principal  funds,  not  only  of  the 
central  banks,  but  also  of  the  local 
banks,  come  from  the  deposit  of  its 
members. 

Besides  these  local  banks  and  central 
provincial  banks,  of  which  there  are  36 
in  Germany,  there  are  also  two  national 
banks  for  co-operative  credits,  which 
receive  deposits  from  the  central  banks, 
and  in  some  cases  from  the  local  banks. 
These  national  banks  make  loans  to 
the  central  banks,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  local  associations  as  required. 


An  important  feature  of  this  system 
of  credit  banks  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Denmark,  is  their 
facilities  for  financing  the  co-operative 
productive  societies.  For  example,  in 
Denmark  90%  of  the  butter  for  export 
is  produced  in  co-operative  creameries 
and  there  is  also  a  large  industry  in 
the  export  of  bacon,  which  is  prepared 
by  co-operative  societies  in  their  own 
slaughterhouses  and  marketed  by  their 
own  organization.  In  some  cases  it 
would  be  something  of  a  hardship  for 
these  farmers  to  put  up  capital  enough 
in  advance  to  build  and  equip  these 
creameries  and  slaughterhouses,  and 
organize  a  system  of  production  and 
another  for  marketing,  but  with  the 
facilities  of  the  credit  asociations  the 
money  is  advanced  for  the  building  of 
the  factories  and  the  equipment  of 
them  at  a  low  rate  of.  interest  by  the 
credit  associations.  These  loans  are  ad¬ 
vanced  for  24  years  with  the  provision 
that  the  interest  is  paid  annually,  and 
there  is  also  a  small  percentage  on  the 
loan  paid  yearly  by  the  borrowing 
society  to  form  a  sinking  fund  and 
ultimately  to  liquidate  the  account.  In 
the  case  of  the  loan  of  24  years,  the 
annuity  amounts  to  about  $6.50  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  when  the  interest 
rate  is  4V&%.  This  is  one  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  utility  of  the  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  which  will  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  American  farmer.  It  is  a  feature 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  co¬ 
operative  selling  so  much  needed  here  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city 
and  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
farm.  If  the  money  to  build  and  equip 
a  packing  station,  and  when  necessary 
cold  storage  facilities,  and  the  means  of 
utilizing  surplus  products,  were  avail¬ 
able  on  a  25  year  loan,  it  would  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  organize  producers 
of  any  section  into  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation,  especially  when  the  interest  on 
the  loan  would  be  taken  care  of  and  the 
loan  itself  liquidated  through  a  small 
annuity  which  would  come,  not  out  of 
the  individual  directly,  but  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  association. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Eastern  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Ho¬ 
tel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
17. 

North  Dakota  Country  Rife  Conference, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  December  17-20. 

Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Fa.,  December  18-19. 

Adams  County  Fruit  Growers’  annual 
meeting,  Bcndersville,  Pa.,  December  18-19. 

Farmers’  week,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  December  20,  1912,  to  January  2, 
1913. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  8-10,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January 
10-11,  1913. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January 
14-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  January  20-24,  1913. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  January  25-27,  1913. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  to  February  8,  1913. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  11-13. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15. 

New  Y'ork  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  15-17,  1913. 

North  Dakota  Country  Life  Conference, 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  December  17-20. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15. 


Open  weather  here ;  pastures  good ;  West¬ 
ern  horses  .$150  to  $200.  New  milch  cows 
$50  to  $75.  Milk  at  railroad  $1.80  ;  butter 
40  cents;  cheese  16;  potatoes  GO.  Hay  $10 
to  $15;  stove  wood  $2;  cornmeal  $1.50  at 
mill ;  beef  $8 ;  pork  $12.  Eggs  45  cents  a 
dozen  ;  labor  $1.75.  a.  l.  b. 

Bennington  Co.,  Vt. 

Butter  32;  eggs  34;  chickens,  live,  10 
cents  a  pound  ;  turkeys,  live,  17 ;  calves 
7%  to  8%  cents  a  pound,  as  to  quality. 
Potatoes  75  cents  a  bushel ;  turnips  50 ; 
corn  35 ;  oats  40 ;  rye  80 ;  wheat  $1  ; 
buckwheat  60;  flour  2%  cents  a  pound. 
Hogs,  dressed,  10 ;  cows  $50  to  $75 ;  horses 
$150  to  $250;  hay  $15;  straw  $10.  Apples 
scarce,  selling  at  $1  a  bushel.  These  prices 
are  -what  we  receive  at  our  local  stores  and 
mills.  By  hauling  to  our  market  towns  we 
can  sell  at  a  slight  advance  over  these 
prices.  p.  b.  s. 

Brick  Church,  Pa. 

Cattle,  fat,  from  five  cents  to  eight 
cents;  stock  cattle  four  to  4%  cents,  and 
scarce.  Milch  cows  $40  to  $60.  and  scarce. 
Dairy  products  low  compared  with  the 
high  price  of  other  produce.  Butter  25 
cents  at  our  local  market,  and  milk  30 
cents  per  gallon.  Hogs  6%  to  seven  cents 
per  pound  on  foot ;  stock  hogs  in  good  de¬ 
mand  at  six  to  seven  cents.  Eggs  30  cents 
at  stores.  p.  t. 

Stout.  O. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.  —  Two  implement  dealers 
testified  December  5,  at  the  St.  Louis  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  government’s  suit  to  dissolve 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  return  carlot 
shipments  of  independent  companies’  ma¬ 
chinery  in  order  to  obtain  more  supplies 
from  the  International.  William;  II.  Green, 
of  Creighton,  Neb.,  who  testified  that  his 
supply  of  International  machines  had  been 
taken  from  him  because  of  his  anti-trust 
views,  on  cross-examination  was  asked  why 
he  was  inimical  to  so-called  trusts.  “I  con¬ 
sidered  I  was  only  a  frog  in  a  tub,”  he 
replied,  “and  had  to  jump  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  got  after  me  to  protect  myself,  or 
it  would  drive  me  into  bankruptcy.”  After 
the  formation  of  the  International  company, 
Green  said,  he  was  visited  by  a  stranger, 
who  inquired  his  feeling  toward  trusts. 
His  views  were  not  favorable,  he  said,  and 
the  stranger  then  told  him  he  was  a  secret 
agent  of  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  and  that  unless  Green  stopped  talk¬ 
ing  against  trusts  the  International  lines 
would  be  taken  from  him.  Green  said  that 
three  weeks  later  his  stock  was  checked  up 
and  the  International  removed  all  of  its 
machines  from  his  store.  He  then  adver¬ 
tised  he  would  sell  only  independent  lines. 
He  said  he  put  in  a  stock  of  Acme  and 
Keystone  machines,  which  were  advertised 
as  independent.  After  handling  these  for 
the  season  of  1905  he  heard  that  both  had 
been  subsidiaries  of  the  International  for 
two  years.  Witness  said  he  had  not  han¬ 
dled  farming  implements  since  1905,  but 
had  confined  his  business  to  vehicles  and 
tillage  implements,  which  the  International 
recently  had  taken  up.  John  A.  Dabb,  of 
Belleville,  111.,  testified  that  he  had  han¬ 
dled  Deering  and  McCormick  harvesters 
since  1907,  but  when  ho  ordered  a  carload 
of  Acme  machines  the  International  had 
heard  of  the  order  after  the  car  was  in 
the  Belleville  yards  and  had  insisted  that 
he  return  the  shipment  to  the  Acme  fac¬ 
tory,  cancelling  his  order.  A  carload  of 
Deering  machines  that  he  had  also  ordered, 
he  said,  was  delayed  until  the  Acme  ship¬ 
ment  had  been  sent  back.  John  A.  Falaska., 
of  Weatherford,  Okla.,  related  that  he  had 
tried  to  put  in  an  independent  line,  but 
had  to  cancel  the  order  before  he  could 
get  any  more  International  machines. 

The  common  towel  was  ordered  abol¬ 
ished  from  railroad  cars,  vessels,  all  other 
interstate  vehicles  and  from  stations  by 
Secretary  MacVeagh  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  December  9,  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Interstate  quarantine  regulation. 
This  action  follows  closely  the  abolition  of 
the  common  drinking  cup  from  use  on 
interstate  carriers.  Towels  may  be  used 
again  only  after  having  been  sterilized  in 
boiling  water. 

Prosecution  under  the  child  labor  laws 
was  instituted  December  9  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  against  the  Diamond  Match 
Company.  Violations  to  the  number  of  224 
are  alleged,  and  lay  the  company  liable  to 
fines  aggregating  $22,400.  This  is  the 
maximum  possible  under  the  statute.  With 
the  complaint  in  the  State’s  action  a  notice 
is  served,  demanding  that  the  company 
produce  at  the  trial  all  the  books,  records 
and  time  cards  relating  to  the  employment 
of  children.  According  to  the  complaint, 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  were  permitted  to  work  more  than 
the  maximum  limit  of  48  hours  a  week,  be¬ 
fore  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  complaint 
treats  each  day's  violation  as  a  separate 
offence. 

The  New  York  State  Factory  Investigat¬ 
ing  Commission  in  session  at  Buffalo,  De¬ 
cember  10,  received  a  report  from  one  of 
its  inspectors,  Edward  F.  Brown,  previous 
to  adjourning  to  Rochester,  where  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  witnesses  in  the  investigation 
of  child  labor  in  the  canneries  of  the  State 
was  continued.  The  report  revealed  shock¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  canneries  of  Erie 
County  and  Western  New  York.  According 
to  the  report  1,500  children  employed  in 
the  canneries  in  this  section  in  the  season 
of  1912  were  under  16  years  of  age,  while 
nearly  1,000  were  under  14,  and  141  were 
under  10,  one  of  these  being  as  young  as 
three.  Long  hours  and  work  seven  days  a 
week  are  alleged.  The  little  children  are 
employed  snipping  beans. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — There  has  lately 
been  established  both  by  State  and  na¬ 
tional  legislation  a  standard  barrel  for 
fruit  and  farm  produce  with  permission  to 
use  barrels  smaller  than  the  standard  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  marked  “short.”  There  is 
now  a  movement  in  some  parts  of  New 
York  to  eliminate  the  requirement  to  mark 
the  barrel  “short.”  The  Pomological  As¬ 
sociation  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  at  its  last 
regular  meeting  passed  unanimously  the 
following  resolution :  “Resolved,  That  we 
are  opposed  to  the  proposed  change  in  the 
law  to  permit  the  marketing  o  fruit  in 
short  barrels  without  indicating  that  the 
package  is  short.” 

Setting  of  the  prices  of  produce  by  the 
Chicago  butter  and  egg  board  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  a  vote  of  its  members  December 
4  when  announcement  was  made  that  all 
quotation  committees  have  been  dissolved 
until  March  1,  1913,  and  fhat  prices  will 
be  established  by  the  old  method  of  receiv¬ 
ing  offers  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  board 
rooms.  Officers  of  the  board  contended 
that  this  action  was  not  influenced  by  the 
suit  of  the  government  against  the  board 
on  the  charge  of  fixing  prices  arbitrarily, 
but  because  of  the  desire  of  the  members 
to  return  to  old  conditions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New 
York  Bee  Keepers’  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Common  Council  Chamber,  City  Hall, 
Albany,  N.  Y„  December  18.  W.  D.  Wright, 
president,  Altamont,  N.  Y. ;  S.  Davenport, 
secretary,  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 

A  farm  at  Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  has 
been  offered  the  State  for  use  as  an  agri-. 
cultural  school,  by  Henry  Copeland,  of  New 
York,  a  native  of  xMiddletown  Springs,  on 
condition  that  it  be  known  as  the  Copeland 
School.  The  farm  contains  300  acres,  is 
well  equipped  with  buildings,  and  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $12,000. 

President  Taft  and  Secretary  Wilson,  af¬ 
ter  months  of  consideration,  decided  De¬ 
cember  7  upon  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Carl 
Alsberg,  a  chemist  in  the  Bureau  of  Drugs 
and  Plants,  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Increases  in  the  freight  rates  on  potatoes, 
ranging  from  one-half  cent  to  eight  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  from  points  of  production 
in  Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  Colorado  and 
similar  territory  to  all  destinations  east 
were  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  December  9  to  be  unreasonable. 
Suspension  of  proposed  advances  was  made 
permanent  and  existing  rates  were  ordered 
to  be  maintained  for  at  least  two  years. 

OBITUARY. — Dr.  William  A.  Buckhout, 
professor  of  botany  and  the  senior  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
died  of  heart  disease  December  3,  1912.  Dr. 
Buckhout  was  born  Decembex-,  1846,  and 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1868.  In  1871  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  and  horticultui-e  in  this 
college.  In  the  changes  brought  about  in 
agricultural  sciences  during  recent  years 
he  became  professor  of  botany.  For  many 
years  he  was  botanist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Forestry  Commission  and  was  si 
prime  mover  in  the  Slate  in  creating  and 
taking  an  active  interest  in  forestry.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  papers,  including  “The  Chestnut  as 
a  Fruit  and  Food,”  "The  Effect  of  Smoko  and 
Gas  On  Vegetation,”  “A  Microscopic  Exam¬ 
ination  of  State  College  Water  Supply,” 
“Forest  Fires,”  and  others,  with  aiiuual 
reports  as  State  botanist. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  the  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  naturalist,  died  November  19,  aged  97. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  was  known  chiefly  by  his 
observations  and  writings  on  pigeons'  and 
poultry.  Me  held  the  post  of  poultry  editor 
of  the  London  Field  for  more  than  40 
years.  So  long  ago  as  1854,  be  published  a 
volume  on  “Profitable  Poultry,”  which  was 
followed  13  years  later  by  “The  Poultry 
Book.”  The  late  naturalist  was  interested 
especially  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  in 
which  branch  of  science  he  carried  out  nu¬ 
merous  experiments,  not  a  few  of  which 
were  cited  by  Darwin  in  “The  Origin  of 
Species”  and  in  “Animals  and  riants  under 
Domestication.” 

Charles  Dingee,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  firm  of  Dingee  &  Conard,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  88  years.  Charles  Dingee  is  widely 
known  as  a  pioneer  in  the  growing  of  rose 
plants  for  distribution  through  the  mail 
and  by  express.  He  had  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  business  some  yeai-s  ago. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CONFER¬ 
ENCE. — The  Agricultural  Credit  Conference 
which  assembled  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  December  7  upon  invitation  of 
President  Taft,  brought  together  26  gov¬ 
ernors,  several  membei-s  of  the  Cabinet,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  two  branches  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Ambassador 
to  France,  who  has  been  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Department  into  the  agricultural  credit  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  Old  World.  A  genei'al  credit 
system  for  the  financing  of  farmers,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  President  Taft,  will  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  general  currency  reform  to 
be  attempted  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Mr.  Herrick  will  be  accorded  a  special 
hearing  by  the  sub-committee  seeking  a 
substitute  for  the  Aldrich  currency  plan, 
of  which  Representative  Glass  of  Virginia 
is  chairman. 

SECRETARY  WILSON’S  REPORT.— Af¬ 
ter  16  years  of  service,  a  record  in  the 
Cabinet,  Secretary  Wilson  submitted  De¬ 
cember  7  to  President  Taft  the  last  annual 
report  he  will  make  as  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  report  contains 
a  summary  of  the  advance  of  the  country 
in  agriculture  during  the  Secretary's  term 
of  office.  During  this  period  the  yearly 
farm  production  has  advanced  from  $4,000,- 
000, 000  to  $9,532,000,000.  During  these  16 
years  the  total  of  farm  wealth  production 
is  ihore  than  $105,000,000,000.  From  a  de¬ 
partment  with  2,444  employes  in  1897,  and 
an  appropriation  or  $3,272,902,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  increased  to 
13,858  employes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  yeai’,  with  an  appropriation 
this  year  of  almost  $25,000,000.  Whereas, 
there  are  now  52,000  requests  every  week 
for  department  publications,  there  were  but 
500  in  1897,  and  during  this  period  225,- 
000,000  copies  have  been  distributed.  In 
soil  investigation  an  area  of  623,000  square 
miles,  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  France. 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Italy,  has  been 
covered. 

Over  a  billion  dollars  is  for  the  fourth 
time  the  value  of  the  exports  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  cotton  leading.  They  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  national 
government.  The  billion-dollar  mark  was 
first  reached  in  1907,  when  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  exports  amounted  to 
$1,154,000,000.  That  amount  has  not  since 
been  equalled,  but  the  exports  of  1908  and 

1911  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  in  value,  and 
in  1912  the  amount  fell  short  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  exports  by  only  $4,000,000. 

The  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  principal 
producers  of  wealth  on  the  farm,  and  De¬ 
value  of  her  products  in  1912  is  estimated 
at  about  $830,000,000,  an  amount  which 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  cotton  lint  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  value  of 
lint  and  seed.  The  wheat  crop  is  worth 
only  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  dairy 
products. 

The  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry 
is  set  forth.  An  egg  may  be  worth  only 
a  cent  and  three-quarters,  and  vet  1,700,- 
000,000  dozen  eggs  are  worth  $350,000,000. 
and  these  are  the  estimates  for  1912.  If 
to  the  value  mentioned  is  added  the  value 
of  the  fowls  raised,  the  products  of  the 
poultry  industry  on  farms  amount  to  about 
$570,000,000.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  wheat  crop  and  is  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  cotton 
lint  produced  this  year. 

The  animals  sold  from  the  farm  and 
the  animals  slaughtered  on  it  together 
number  about  111,000,000,  and  the  farm 
value  of  these  animals  is  estimated  at 
$1,930,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
animal  products  of  the  farm  in  1912  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $3,395,000,000.  This 
is  a  larger  value  than  that  of  1911,  but  is 
about  $150,000,000  below  the  estimate  for 
1910,  which  is  the  only  year  that  exceeds 

1912  in  value  of  animal  products  produced 
on  farms.  While  animal  products  are  about 
one-third  of  the  wealth  production  on  farms 
in  1912.  the  crops  are  about  two-thirds. 
Their  value  is  $6,137, 000, 000,  an  amount 
which  is  vastly  above  the  highwater  mark 
of  total  crop  value  in  1911. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

It  blooms  one  day  in  all  the  year 
Not  when  the  roses  blow, 

But  when  the  fields  are  brown  and  sere 
Or  robed  in  gleaming  snow. 

Upon  its  branches  bending  low, 

All  beautiful  to  see, 

Both  flower  and  fruit  together  grow, 

Oh,  wondrous  Christmas  tree ! 

And  children  dance  in  merry  glee 
And  lovers  whisper  vows  ; 

And  trembling  age  draws  near  to  see 
And  rest  beneath  its  boughs. 

And  up  above,  in  starlit  space, 

Beyond  the  gates  of  gold, 

Perchance  through  all  the  heavenly  place 
Rolls  round  the  song  of  old. 

‘‘Peace  on  the  earth — to  men  good  will,” 
That  sweet  and  glad  refrain — 

Should  not  the  angels  sing  it  still 
When  Christmas  comes  again? 

Green  be  thy  branches,  Christmas  tree, 
Thou  plant  of  heavenly  birth, 

Thou  hast  the  Summer’s  heart  in  thee 
Though  Winter  rules  the  earth. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Stuffed  cookies  are  a  delectable 
novelty.  The  ingredients  for  the  cookies 
are  one  cup  of  white  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  of 
milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  three 
and  one-half  cups  of  flour  with  which 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  have 
been  sifted.  Make  a  filling  of  one-half 
cup  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  water, 
one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  one  teaspoon  flour. 
Cook  this  until  it  becomes  thick — and 
it  will  bear  much  watching  during  the 
process !  Roll  the  cooky  dough  very 
thin,  as  usual,  and  cut  into  small 
rounds ;  place  these  in  pans,  place  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  the  filling  in  the  center 
of  each  and  place  another  cooky  gently 
on  top.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
* 

One  thing  is  quite  clear;  the  elusive 
Christmas  spirit  never  yet  visited  any¬ 
one  who  was  willing  to  ignore  all 
humankind  for  his  own  selfish  personal 
affairs — unless  it  was  Mr.  Scrooge,  and 
he  reformed  immediately  afterward.  It 
is  the  one  season  of  all  when  personal 
happiness  depends  upon  our  attitude  to¬ 
ward  others  rather  than  ourselves.  We 
may  ignore  the  great  day  as  the  Puri¬ 
tans  did,  or  turn  it  into  a  purely  secu¬ 
lar  period  of  jollity,  without  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  character  as  holy  day  first, 
holiday  afterwards,  but  it  is  not  our 
own  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  the  hap¬ 
piness  we  have  given  others,  that  must 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  feasts.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  give  this  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  bet¬ 
ter  let  it  slide  in  among  all  unconsidered 
days,  for  when  we  kill  its  spirit  we  only 
leave  an  idle  mockery  in  its  place. 

* 

Are  you  a  Spug?  In  other  words, 
are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Useless  Giving? 
The  word  Spug  has  not  yet  been  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  dictionary,  but  it  seems 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  It  started  as 
a  newspaper  joke,  but  a  number  of 
prominent  and  wealthy  women,  who  see 
Christmas  debased  into  a  mere  com¬ 
mercial  investment,  came  forward  in  the 
formation  of  the  society  whose  initials 
have  been  condensed  into  the  expres¬ 
sive  word  given  above.  It  is  not  in- 
tended  to  discourage  moderate  giving 
that  is  prompted  by  affection,  but  only 
the  gifts  of  vanity,  ostentation  and 
blackmail.  Among  those  who  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Spugs  in  New  York, 
one  was  a  mere  child,  who  feeds  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  factory,  and  she  wanted  to 
be  a  Spug  because  they  had  tried  to 
make  her  contribute  $5  toward  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  the  superintendent  of 
the  factor}^,  and  she  couldn’t  because 
she  got  only  $6  a  week,  and  her  father 
was  sick.  Not  one  of  her  mates  at  the 
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factory  had  spoken  to  her  since  she  re¬ 
fused,  but  she  was  quite  a  heroine 
among  the  Spugs.  We  think  many 
writers  who  depict  whole  families  worn 
to  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  by 
the  terrible  strain  of  buying  Christmas 
gifts  for  all  their  friends  and  relations 
are  either  drawing  on  their  imagination 
for  their  facts,  or  else  are  acquainted 
with  more  feeble  minded  people  than 
most  of  us  would  willingly  ownj  still, 
these  exaggerations  touch  upon  a  real 
evil,  and  we  may  all  take  counsel  from 
the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
Spugs. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  doesn’t  agree 
with  George  K.  Holmes,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  expert  who  intimates 
that  farm  women  are  now  becoming  too 
much  interested  in  “social  functions,” 
which  are  “incompatible  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  household  labor,”  and  who 
also  asserts  that  “it  is  rare  that  one  of 
the  younger  women  knows  how  to  knit.” 
The  Kansas  editor  remarks : 

Mr.  Holmes  has  bis  nerve,  but  we  can’t 
concede  him  anything  else,  particularly 
sense  and  the  facts  in  the  case.  For  a  man 
holding  a  soft  snap  at  the  government  pie 
counter  to  accuse  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  of  laziness  is  going  too  far. 
There  is,  on  some  farms,  less  of  the  drudg¬ 
ery  that  seemed  necessary  in  the  brave 
days  of  old,  when  women  spun  the  yarn, 
wove  the  cloth  and  fashioned  the  family 
garment.  Most  of  that  has  passed,  and 
more  and  more  prosperous  farmers  provide 
modern  conveniences  in  the  homes,  al¬ 
though  they  are  still  more  likely  to  tfe 
found  in  the  barn  or  the  fields,  where  a 
walking  implement  and  strong  arm  power 
are  viewed  with  scorn. 

But  it  is  an  ungallant  and  unfair  indi¬ 
vidual  who  won’t  rejoice  in  the  change  in¬ 
stead  of  deploring  it.  If  called  for  an 
opinion  based  on  somewhat  extended  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters,  we  should  say  they  still  work 
too  hard,  and  get  too  little  return  for 
their  labor  as  a  general  proposition.  A 
farmer  is  too  apt  to  want  the  latest  in 
implements  and  machinery,  and  believe  a 
washboard  is  still  sufficient  for  laundry 
purposes.  Homes  with  baths  and  lighting 
systems  are  still  in  the  minority  in  the 
country,  and  churns  and  washing  machines 
continue  to  run  largely  by  main  strength. 
Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  farmers’ 
wife  frequently  tackles  a  large  task  as  a 
side  line,  in  addition  to  her  domestic  duties, 
such  as  raising  a  garden,  chickens  and  long 
and  rangy  turkeys  which  afford  more  grief 
than  the  agricultural  department  knows. 
George  K.  Holmes,  to  be  properly  punished, 
should  be  sentenced  to  cook  for  harvest 
hands  until  further  orders. 


Breakfast  Bacon. 


First,  to  the  uninitiated,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the 
flavor  and  tenderness  of  pork.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  because  I  have  known  many 
people  who  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
“pigs  is  pigs”  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  The  quality  of  the  pork  is  de¬ 
termined  in  a  small  way  perhaps  by 
the  breed,  but  largely  by  the  way  the 
animal  has  been  cared  for ;  so  in  order 
to  produce  a  first-class  article  you  must 
first  see  that  you  have  a  piece  of  pork 
excellent  in  flavor  and  tenderness,  of 
fine  grain.  Given  this,  your  next  step 
is  to  see  that  it  is  properly  cured.  1 
am  sure  you  will  like  this  recipe  for 
sugar-cured  hams  and  bacon,  given  by 
Andrew  Boss  in  Agricultural  Bulletin 
No.  183:  “When  the  meat  is  cooled, 
rub  each  piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to 
drain  over  night.  Then  pack  it  in  a 
barrel  with  the  hams  and  shoulders  at 
the  bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon 
to  fill  in  between.  Or  put  on  top.  Weigh 
out  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter.  Dis¬ 
solve  in  four  gallons  of  water,  bring  to 
a  boil,  cool  thoroughly  and  cover  the 
meat  with  the  brine.  Bacon  strips 
should  remain  in  this  brine  four  to  six 
weeks  (we  leave  them  only  four  weeks). 
Hams,  six  to  eight  weeks.  Remove  from 
the  brine  and  let  soak  in  clear  water  a 
few  hours,  then  wash  thoroughly  with 
a  clean  brush  and  hang  the  pieces  up 


to  drain  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
meat  is  now  ready  for  smoking.  Hang 
so  that  no  two  pieces  touch.  Build  your 
fire  of  hickory  or  maple  wood  and  smoke 
with  a  steady  fire  for  24  or  36  hours 
if  the  fire  is  kept  going  constantly,  or 
let  hang  in  the  smoke  house  two  weeks, 
building  a  light  fire  once  in  two  or  three 
days. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  used  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  neighbors  for  curing  pork  dry;  no 
brine  is  used:  To  1,000  pounds  weight 
of  meat  one  bushel  fine  salt,  three  pounds 
of  saltpeter,  two  quarts  hickory  ashes, 
two  quarts  black  molasses,  three  teacups 
red  or  black  pepper.  Mix  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  together  in  a  tub  and  rub  into 
the  meat  thoroughly.  Then  pack  the 
pieces  tightly  in  the  pork  barrel,  follow¬ 
ing  directions  given  in  the  recipe  above 
for  packing.  Let  remain  for  six  weeks, 
then  take  out  of  barrel  and  hang  up. 
If  you  do  not  care  for  the  smoke  flavor 
the  meat  will  keep  without  further  treat¬ 
ment;  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  smoked 
in  the  usual  way. 

Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do 
about  handling  meat  on  the  farm  should 
procure  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  referred 
to  above.  It  treats  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Bulletin 
No.  183,  “Meat  on  the  Farm.” 

Martha’s  niece. 


Keeping  Pork  Fresh. 

The  tenderloin  of  pork  can  be  kept 
until  the  early  warm  days  of  Spring,  at 
least,  by  cutting  into  serving  pieces, 
pack  as  tightly  as  possible  in  enamel 
tins  or  earthen  jars  and  pour  over  hot 
lard  to  a  depth  of  an  inch.  Do  not  pack 
more  into  one  receptacle  than  you  will 
want  to  use  for  one  or  two  meals,  as 
it  will  not  keep  when  the  lard  is  re¬ 
moved.  Loin  and  side  meat  sliced  and 
fried  until  a  little  more  than  half  done 
may  be  packed  and  covered  with  lard 
in  the  same  way,  and  when  thus  pre¬ 
pared  will  keep  longer  than  the  tender¬ 
loin  packed  without  cooking.  It  is  quite 
customary  in  this  section  to  make  sau¬ 
sage  into  cakes  for  serving,  and  then 
fry  nearly  done,  pack  in  stone  jars  and 
cover  with  boiling  lard,  cover  tightly 
and  set  in  a  cool  place.  The  first  of 
November  a  neighbor  sent  in  a  can  of 
sausage  prepared  in  this  way  packed  in 
an  airtight  coffee  can  and  covered  with 
lard  as  in  the  case  of  that  packed  in 
stone  jars.  The  sausage  had  been  made 
and  packed  in  January,  but  it  was  quite 
as  nice  in  November  as  when  first 
packed. 

Another  method  of  keeping  sausage  is 
to  pack  small  jars  tightly  to  within  a 
half  inch  of  the  top,  then  place  in  the 
oven  and  bake  until  nearly  done,  fill  the 
jars  with  hot  lard,  cover  and  set  in  a 
cool  dark  place. 

Of  course  in  cool  weather  the  larger 
pieces  of  pork  may  be  kept  for  a  short 
time  by  rubbing  lightly  with  salt  and 
pepper  or  salt  and  flour  and  hanging 
or  laying  in  a  cool  place.  I  know  of 
no  way  to  keep  pork  for  a  long  period 
besides  that  mentioned  above  other  than 
to  salt  it  down.  Various  ways  of  doing 
this  have  already  been  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  martha’s  niece. 

The  dead  there  are,  who  live ; 

The  living,  who  are  dead  ; 

The  poor,  who  still  can  give ; 

The  rich,  who  lack  for  bread ; 

To  love  it  is  and  love  alone 

That  life  or  luxury  is  known. 

— Father  John  B.  Tabb. 


, Maple  ”  Evaporators 

Onr  “Maple  Evaporator”  is  the  most  durable  and  mo«t 
economical  on  I  he  market,  only  selected  materials  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Heavy  cast-iron  frame,  rein¬ 
forced  sheet  steel  jacket,  extra  heavy  specially  rolled  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  pans. 

Easily  erected,  uses  very  little  fuel  either 
wood  or  coal,  works  smoothly  and  evap¬ 
orates  quickly,  producing  very  fine  sugar 
and  syrup.  Hundreds  in  use  giving 
Splendid  service.  Moderate  in  cost. 

We  carry  a  full  Hue  of  sugar  camp  sup¬ 
plies. 


McLane- 
Schank 
Hard¬ 
ware  Co. 

Llnesville 
Pa. 


TABLECLOTH  and  12  NAPKINS 

Bleached  Damask,  Linen  Finish  Tablecloth,  58x72 
inches.  Napkins,  17x17  inches.  Remarkable  Value. 
Order  Today.  RALPH  A.  YOUNG’S  DOLLAR 
BARGAIN  SHOP  542  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEST  MAPLE  SYRUP  EVAPORATOR 

fC'OT  a  single  feature  of  our  Maple  Evaporator 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of 
making  Maple 
Syrup.  Produces 
highest  quality, 
which  brings  the  1 
most  money.  Made! 
in  22  sizes  for  large < 
and  small  groves. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 

Well  Drilling  Machines 


Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years’  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  59 
styles  and  sizes.  They  use 
I  any  power.  Made  for 
I  drilling  earth,  roclc  and  for 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog  No.  120  FREE. 

St  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

*  G.neral  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
Bank  Bmilding 


ALONG  CHES.aOHIO  RY. 


A  f  <t  1  C  an  acre  and  up  raise  60  bushels 
a  i  ,  X  *^.of  corn  and  3  tons  alfalfa  per  acre. 
Abundant  rainfall  (4  inches  per  month,)  rich  soil, 
mud  winters,  good  churches,  schools  and  neigh- 
|  Dors,  close  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little 
larnis  in  sight  of  Richmond,  only  1850  each.  . 

)  Veiy_fcr,'le-  Write  to-day  for  booklet 
Country  Life  In  Virginia'’  (134 
.pages)  and  low  excursion  rates.  ‘ 

Address.  I  cf\ 

K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  AgLC.S0.Ry.  lausHUSj 
Room  1037  Richmond,  Va. 


CANADA’S  OFFERING 

The  American  Rush  to 
Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  HomesfeadslDnew 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years’  time  will  be 
worth  from  $20  to  #25  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 

_ Canada  have  been  built  in  ad- 

j  vance  of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  there  will  not  bo  a  settler  who  need  be 
I  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
[  of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Settler  is  at  home  in  Western  Canada, 
lie  is  not  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
6end  for  literature,  rates,  &c.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

or  address  'Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Cash 
or 
I  Credit! 


Reduced  Prices  „ 

__  _  Freight 

on  Kalamazoos  F^Trlri 


400  FREE* 

Factory^ 
Prices. 


in  This 
OK  at 


Get  the  real  facts  of  the  Kalamazoo  offer — 
the  55  to  540  saving— the  5100,000  Bank  Bond 
Guarantee— shipment  made  the  day  order  arrives. 
Learn  about  the  new  glass  oven  door  ranges — and 
other  Kalamazoo  improvements  though  prices 
re  lower  than  before. 

Write  for  Free  Book  with  stove  facts  and  stove 
secrets.  Ask  forCatalog  No.  114  Mention  this  paper 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs^ 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
^Furnace  or  Gas  Stove  Catalog 
on  request. 


Write  a'  __ 
Postal  Now' 

TRADE  MARK 
REGISTERED 


a  Kal&nv&zog 


Direct  to  You’'  r5T 


1912. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 

The  first  group  shows  7625,  fancy 
evening  waist,  34  to  42  bust.  With  low 
or  high  neck,  short  or  long  sleeves. 
7642,  girl’s  Norfolk  coat,  8  to  14  years. 
With  laid-in  plaits,  with  sailor  or  round 
collar.  7614,  kimono  with  set-in  sleeves, 
small  34  or  36,  medium  38  or  40,  large 


42  or  44  bust.  7627,  straight  skirt,  22 
to  30  waist.  With  or  without  four- 
piece  yoke.  7609,  utility  caps,  one  size. 
With  brims  that  can  be  turned  back  or 
drawn  over  the  face,  available  for 
steamer  and  motor  use,  for  bathing, 
garden  and  dust  caps. 

The  second  group  includes  7606,  girl’s 
under  waist  and  drawers,  6  to  12  years. 
7612,  corset  cover  with  straight  upper 
edge,  34  to  42  bust.  7637,  semi-princess 
dress  for  misses  and  small  women,  16 
and  18  years.  7610,  four-piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small  women,  14,  16  and 
18  years.  7607,  kimono  with  set-in 


sleeves  for  misses  and  small  women,  14, 
16  and  18  years.  Price  of  each  pattern, 
10  cents. 


Chocolate  Caramels  and  Creams. 

Caramels. — Into  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  stir  just  enough  milk  to 
dissolve  it;  enough  grated  chocolate 
(cocoa  may  be  used)  to  give  color  and 
as  strong  flavor  as  liked  (using  un¬ 
sweetened  or  bitter  kind),  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Cook  over  a  rather  slow  fire  and  stir 
constantly  while  boiling.  Cook  until  a 
little  dropped  in  water  is  like  putty,  but 
not  hard  enough  to  crack.  Pour  into 
shallow  pan  and  set  aside  until  cool 
enough  that  it  can  be  dented  with  the 
finger  and  leave  the  mark  of  the  dent. 
As  soon  as  this  stage  is  reached  beat 
to  a  thick  mass,  then  turn  onto  a 
sugared  board  and  knead  until  smooth, 


working  in  a  little  vanilla  flavor  if  de¬ 
sired,  though  to  most  people  the  bitter 
chocolate  flavor  is  sufficient.  Roll  into 
a  thin  sheet  and  cut  in  squares.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  recipe  exactly,  but  without 
the  chocolate,  gives  the  famous  opera 
caramels  in  which  any  desired  flavor 
may  be  used  at  the  stage  where  vanilla 
is  suggested  above. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Delicious  choco¬ 
late  creams  are  made  by  the  following 
recipe,  using  a  cooked  fondant  for  the 
inside.  Stir  together  two  cupfuls  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  water 
(very  scant  measure  of  water),  melt 
over  slow  fire  and  add  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Try  in 
water  when  it  has  boiled  five  minutes 
and  keep  trying.  At  first  the  syrup  will 
mix  with  the  water,  but  as  soon  as  the 
drop  of  syrup  seems  inclined  to  hold 
its  shape  in  the  water  pour  the  contents 
of  pan  onto  a  platter  which  has  been 
wet  with  cold  water.  In  about  five 
minutes  begin  stirring  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon  or  tiny  paddle  and  stir  until  it 
seems  ready  to  crumble.  Gather  the 
mass  into  the  hands  and  work  it  until  it 
soems  velvety  and  pliable.  Pack  this, 
now  called  fondant,  into  a  bowl,  cover 
with  a  wet  cloth  and  let  .stand  several 
hours;  if  the  cloth  is  kept  just  damp  the 
fondant  can  be  kept  on  hand  indefinitely, 
ready  for  use  as  wanted. 

Shape  the  creams  and  let  stand  to  dry 
slightly  on  surface  before  dipping  in 
chocolate  coating.  For  this  melt  com¬ 
mon  unsweetened  chocolate  in  a  bowl 
set  in  hot  water  and  kept  just  warm 
enough  to  stick  to  the  creams  as  dipped 
(never  have  it  very  hot)  ;  set  creams  on 
waxed  paper  to  harden.  Another  dip  is 
made  by  melting  an  ounce  of  unsweet¬ 
ened  chocolate  in  the  same  way  as  above, 
then  adding  to  it  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
milk,  the  same  amount  of  sugar  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Stir  until  smooth  and  dip  candies. 
If  the  “dip”  gets  thick  add  a  few  drops 
of  sugar  syrup  and  reheat.  Do  not  try 
to  double  the  above  recipe,  as  the  mass 
is  too  heavy  to  work  in  hands.  Make 
on  a  clear  day  if  possible. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


Clarifying  Cider;  Homemade  Sausage; 

Eggs  With  Settled  Yolk. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  rectify  cider? 
I  believe  fish  sounds  are  used.  I  paid  a 
man  $5  to  rectify  three  barrels,  but  the 
process  was  kept  secret. 

2.  I  would  like  a  good  recipe  for  home¬ 
made  sausage ;  that  I  buy  in  the  city  is 
unsatisfactory.  I  am  told  it  is  adulterated 
with  cornmeal,  tripe,  etc.,  and  weighted 
with  water.  I  thought  of  buying  a  fresh 
.pork  shoulder  and  making  this  into  sau¬ 
sage  ;  is  this  a  good  piece  to  use  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  a  sign  that  an  egg  is  not 
newly  laid— -that  is,  has  been  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  one  position — if  when  boiled 
fairly  hard  and  the  shell  peeled  off,  it 
shows,  however  slightly,  the  yolk  through 
the  white?  Ought  not  the  yolk  be  so 
evenly  placed  in  the  white  that  there  Is 
the  same  amount  of  white  outside  it  on  all 
sides  except,  perhaps,  more  at  the  ends 
though?  Is  it  not  a  sign  that  an  egg  has 
been  kept  a  long  time  if  its  contents  move 
about  when  shaken?  It  is  then  called  a 
loose  egg,  is  it  not?  What  causes  very 
light  colored  yolks?  Is  it  the  feed  or 
breed,  or  both  ?  Would  not  turning  the 
eggs  every  two  or  three  days  keep  the  yolk 
in  the  center  of  the  egg  for  a  long  time? 
If  so,  for  how  long  a  time?  mrs.  w. 

Cider  is  clarified  with  isinglass,  1% 
ounces  to  the  barrel.  This  is  dissolved 
in  one  pint  of  cider  over  a  moderate 
fire,  and  the  solution,  when  cold,  poured 
with  constant  agitation  into  the  barrel. 
Drawing  off  can  commence  after  eight 
days.  A  French  method  of  clarifying 
is  to  dissolve  two  ounces  of  catechu  in 
one  quart  of  cider,  and  adding  this  to 
100  quarts  of  cider,  with  constant  stir¬ 
ring.  The  tannin  thus  added  precipitates 
albuminous  matter,  leaving  a  clear  cider 
that  will  not  blacken  in  the  air.  Either 
isinglass  or  catechu  can  be  bought  from 
any  druggist. 

2.  The  shoulder  will  make  excellent 
sausage,  but  ordinarily  any  nice  trim¬ 


mings  from  shoulders,  hams  and  ribs 
are  used.  Some  manufacturers  use 
bread  crumbs,  it  is  said,  up  to  15  per 
cent.,  claiming  that  the  sausages  keep 
better,  also  cracker  crumbs  and  beef, 
but  these  mixtures  do  not  have  the 
flavor  of  real  pork  sausage.  We  doubt 
whether  tripe  is  much  used  in  sausages, 
as  this  is  a  product  in  regular  demand. 
The  following  is  ,an  excellent  recipe  for 
homemade  sausage  in  small  quantities. 
Grind  in  a  meat  chopper  six  pounds 
of  lean  fresh  pork  and  three  pounds  of 
fat.  Mix  with  this  12  teaspoonfuls  of 
powdered  sage,  six  teaspoonfuls  of 
black  pepper  and  the  same  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
mace,  and  one  grated  nutmeg.  When 
the  seasoning  is  well  worked  through 
the  meat,  pack  it  in  stone  jars  and  pour 
melted  lard  over  the  top,  to  exclude  the 
air.  It  will  keep  for  some  time  in  a 
cold  place.  Fry  as  needed  in  flat  cakes. 
Some  of  the  city  butchers  sell  sausage 
cases,  but  there  is  no  need  to  use  them ; 
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in  selecting  nourishment  devoid 

of  starches  and  sugar, 


should  know  that  the  food- 
value  of  cod  liver  oil  as 
emulsified  in  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Its  concentrated  fats  are 
highly  nutritious,  and  its 
glycerine  is  a  medical  substi¬ 
tute  for  sugar  in  diabetes. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  contains  no 
sugar,  alcohol  or  narcotic.  It  is 
wholesome  body -nourishment. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  12-120 


personally  we  dislike  the  cases.  The 
sausage  meat  may  be  filled  into  muslin 
bags  which  are  then  dipped  in  paraffin, 
and  hung  up  in  a  cool  place ;  this  is  an 
excellent  plan.  Of  course  the  bag  is 
removed  before  cooking. 

3.  When  the  yolk  sinks  to  one  side 
as  described  it  is  evident  that  the  egg 
has  been  for  some  time  in  one  position. 
This  may  happen  even  with  a  reasonably 
fresh  egg  if  it  is  not  moved.  To  avoid 
this,  eggs  should  be  turned  or  moved 
from  time  to  time.  A  better  index  of 
the  egg’s  age  is  the  air  space  at  the 
end ;  this  increases  in  size  with  age, 
as  the  contents  of  the  shell  dry  out.  If 
the  egg  shakes  about  easily  it  certainly 
is  not  fresh,  although  one  could  handle 
a  fresh  egg  so  violently  that  it  would 
shake  in  its  shell.  It  would  shake  more 
if  yolk  and  white  were  altered  by  long 
keeping.  We  have  never  heard  the 
term  “loose  eggs”  applied  thus. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilline  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  or  soil  or  rock.  Mounted  on 
wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers,  strong, 
simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can  operate  them 
easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


We  Want  More  Men 


Choice  territory  now  open  for  live  men  selling:  our  I 
I  ku?, Household  Remedies,  Extracts,  Spices,  | 

% 


J  SI 60  Per  Month  Clear  Easily  Made. 

I  Many  of  our  men  make  more.  Steady 
I  job  and  exclusive  territory.  Write 
I  for  full  information  today. 

HEBERLING  MEDICINE  &  EXTRACT  CO. 

L Boa  627E  Bloomington,  Illinois 


$11 


Anty  Drudge  Lectures  Mrs.  Wontchange 

Mrs.  Wontchange — “Well,  the  old  ways  are  good  enough 
for  me.  My  mother  and  grandmother  were  farmers’ 

.  wives,  and  they  got  along  all  right.” 

Anty  Drudge — “Well,  everybody  for  themselves;  but  I 
know  I  go  in  for  some  of  the  new  things,  and  glad 
am  I  to  know  about  them.  I  wouldn’t  be  living  on 
a  farm  today  if  it  wasn’t  for  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and 
all  it  does  to  make  my  work  easy.” 

Some  old-fashioned  things,  like  grand¬ 
mother’s  cookies  and  pies,  can’t  be  beat.  But, 

•  in  cleaning,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is  a  newr 
fashioned  way  that  is  lots  better.  It  makes 
easy  washing,  housecleaning,  scrubbing  and 
scouring  greasy  pots  and  pans. 

The  old  way  you  needed  a  hot  fire  when 
you  were  washing  and  it  took  twice  as  long 
as  the  Fels-Naptha  way,  and  was  a  great 
deal  harder.  When  you  use  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  you  don’t  use  hot  water,  nor  a  wash 
boiler  for  your  clothes.  You  don’t  have  to 
scrub  so  hard  nor  so  long;  and  in  house¬ 
cleaning  you  get  done  in  half  the  time. 

Covered  by  the  Red  and  Green  Wrapper.  Made  in  Philadelphia 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

COMBINATION  RACK  FOR  SHEEP. 

Will  you  give  me  full  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  combination  rack  for  sheep?  I  have 
about  GO  ewes  and  want  a  portable  rack 
with  trough  on  both  sides.  K.  J.  L. 

Maryland. 

A  good  serviceable  combination  rack 
for  feeding  sheep  may  be  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  shown  below.  Allow  20 
or  24  inches  of  space  for  each  sheep, 
and  have  the  upright  slats  not  less  than 
eight  or  more  than  12  inches  apart, 
varying  all  dimensions  according  to  size 
of  sheep.  All  lumber  needed  is  one-inch 
stuff,  excepting  the  4x4  cross  sills,  which 
may  be  spaced  five  or  six  feet  apart. 
The  upright  slats  may  be  V/t  or  two 
inches  wide  and  rounded  somewhat  to 
prevent  tearing  the  wool.  The  top  of 
rack  may  be  24  inches  above  the  floor 
of  trough,  and  upright  sides  shown  in 
end  view  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  slop¬ 
ing  sides  of  b.  The  rack  must  be 
cleaned  out  before  feeding  grain,  so 
plan  a  would  seem  better  than  plan  b, 
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the  dogs  kill  any  but  twice  in  the  last  12 
years ;  then  the  town  officials  have  been 
ready  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  us.  The 
man  who  owns  the  dog  is  the  one  who 
feels  sore  over  it.  We  find  that  four 
barbed  wires  will  stop  them,  but  a  stone 
fence  that  is  not  top-poled  is  just  the 
exercise  they  enjoy.  This  part  of  Con¬ 
necticut  is  a  land  of  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  the  old  sheep  men  are  about 
all  gone,  or  too  old  to  look  after  the 
flock,  and  the  boys,  if,  at  home,  do  not 
take  to  them.  We  have  the  only  flock 
I  know  of  in  four  towns  around  here. 
But  another 'side  appeals  to  me;  what 
other  thing  can  help  cut  down  the  high 
cost  of  living  like  a  small  flock  of  sheep? 
We  have  our  own  meat  at  cost,  and 
always  neighbors  are  eager  to  get  all 
we  can  spare.  The  hard  part  is  to  save 
enough  for  our  necessities,  and  when 
we  buy  beef,  as  we  cannot  live  on  sheep 
alone,  we  realize  what  it  would  be  if  we 
did  not  have  the  sheep.  Catering  to  the 
people  who  come  to  the  beaches  is  the 
best  chance  to  get  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  I  know,  and  at  a  time 
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DIAGRAM  OF  COMBINATION  SHEEP  RACK. 


which  has  the  further  disadvantage  of 
allowing  chaff  to  get  into  the  wool  on 
the  necks  of  the  sheep.  Perhaps  these 
racks  may  be  made  wider,  but  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  sheep  should 
be  able  to  reach  easily  afl  over  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  and  that  all  di¬ 
mensions  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
sheep  to  be  fed.  W.  E.  D. 


of  the  year  when  things  can  be  raised 
at  their  best  at  the  lowest  cost. 
Connecticut.  c.  d.  manwaring. 


SHEEP  FOR  THE  SHORE  TRADE. 

My  father  for  years  has  kept  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  from  25  to  40,  just  com¬ 
mon  sheep,  using  a  good  ram — formerly 
mostly  Dorset,  but  the  last  few  years 
the  Shropshire.  He  planned  to  have 
lambs  dropped  from  about  March  15 
usually  till  April  15,  and  these  lambs 
will  weigh  in  July  and  August  from 
60  to  80  pounds.  They  shrink  one-half 
in  dressing,  and  that  gives  us  a  carcass 
of  from  30  to  40  pounds.  The  hind 
quarters  weigh  seven  to  10  pounds  and 
bring  $2.10  to  $3  each.  The  fore  quar¬ 
ters  bring  from  $1  to  $2,  and  we  never 
get  enough  to  go  around.  When  the 
people  come,  about  July  4,  I  go  and  get 
orders,  and  then  get  orders  each  week 
for  the  next ;  do  not  raise  enough  to  go 
oftener  or  to  nearly  supply  the  demand. 
The  raising  of  them  is  an  easy  matter; 
we  try  to  have  the  ewes  in  good  flesh 
in  the  Fall  on  mowings  or  Fall  feed, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  fat  enough  we 
feed  some  shelled  corn  and  sometimes 
the  older  ones  or  those  that  are  not 
dping  as  well  as  we  would  like  we  put 
by  themselves  and  feed  extra,  but  any¬ 
way  we  do  not  want  a  poor  sheep  when 
the  lambs  are  dropped;  if  we  do,  there 
is  trouble  ahead.  They  will  not  have 
milk  and  will  not  own  their  lambs.  They 
run  on  the  pasture  till  the  snow  comes, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been 
just  about  Christmas.  Then  we  Jake 
them  home  and  give  them  about  three 
to  four  bushels  of  turnips  cut  in  a 
root  cutter,  and  salt  hay,  Timothy,  corn¬ 
stalks,  millet,  or  anything  we  have. 
They  have  no  such  luxuries  as  clover 
hay,  for  we  do  not  raise  much.  We 
used  to  run  a  dairy  and  have  silage, 
and  it  was  liked  by  the  sheep,  but  had 
to  cut  the  dairy  out  to  live,  and  got  a 
flock  of  hens  in  its  place.  We  do  not  fill 
the  silo,  and  the  turnips  are  the  next  best 
thing  and  very  easy  to  raise.  We  find 
some  succulent  crop  a  necessity,  and  that 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be 
varied  without  bad  results. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  grass  starts, 
we  put  them  away  to  pasture  two  miles 
from  home,  and  do  not  see  them  except 
about  once  a  week  till  July,  when  we  go 
to  get  the  lambs  to  sell.  We  bell  the 
sheep  well  with  small  cow  bells,  and  if  a 
dog  gets  them  to  running  they  make  a 
good  deal  of  racket.  We  have  not  had 


MANAGING  TWO  LITTERS  A  YEAR. 

I  never  breed  a  sow  before  she  is  nine 
months  old,  and  always  raise  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year.  The  Fall  litters  come 
September  20  to  October  1.  Pigs  born 
in  November  and  December  just  at  the 
beginning  of  cold  weather,  unless  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  cared  for,  are  liable  to 
remain  pigs  until  the  next  Spring  or 
later.  The  Spring  litters  come  March 
20  to  April  1.  I  would  rather  have  them 
come  a  little  earlier,  but  do  not  like  to 
risk  a  cold  spell  by  having  them  come 
in  February  or  early  in  March.  In  car¬ 
ing  for  the  brood  sow  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,  with  green  feed,  roots,  etc.,  is  very 
essential.  The  feed  I  provide  is  mostly 
muscle  and  bone-producing,  such  as 
bran,  middlings,  oil  meal,  ground  oats 
and  skim-milk.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  load  the  brood  sow  down 
with  fat  by  feeding  her  too  much  corn. 
This  grain  does  not  contain  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  for  the  proper  growth  of 
the  unborn  pigs  or  the  well-doing  of  the 
sow  at  farrowing  time.  I  give  my  sows 
a  liberal  supply  of  salt  and  wood  ashes, 
which  helps  to  satisfy  an  appetite  that 
sometimes  causes  a  sow  to  eat  her  pigs. 
I  let  them  have  the  run  of  a  wood  lot 
and  a  Blue  grass  pasture.  About  a  week 
before  farrowing  I  put  the  sow  in  a 
clean,  warm  pen  by  herself,  and  do  not 
give  her  much  bedding  and  never  dis¬ 
turb  her.  When  she  is  about  to  farrow 
I  feed  her  lightly  for  two  or  three  days 
previous.  I  always  try  to  be  present  at 
farrowing  time  to  assist  the  sow  in  case 
help  is  necessary.  After  the  sow  has 
farrowed  I  give  her  plenty  of  clear,  cool 
water,  as  her  system  is  apt  to  be  in  a 
feverish  condition.  I  feed  her  lightly 
for  several  days  with  bran  and  skim 
milk,  gradually  increasing  the  feed.  As 
soon  as  the  pigs  begin  to  partake  of 
food  other  than  that  received  from  the 
dam  I  give  them  some  middlings  with 
milk  and  a  little  soaked  corn  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  watch  them  pretty  close  the  first, 
month,  for  on  this  depends  the  future 
profit  or  loss.  If  the  pigs  do  not  get 
milk  enough  they  will  be  stunted,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  get  too  much 
they  will  have  the  scours.  By  feeding 
them  well  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  they 
will  be  ready  to  wean  without  a  backset. 
Exercise  is  a  very  important  feature  for 
the  proper  development  of  bone  and 
muscle  of  little  pigs,  and  if  the  sow  is 
confined  in  a  pen,  which  is  poor  policy 
after  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  run 
about,  but  often  the  case  on  many  farms, 
an  opening  should  be  made  where  the 
pigs  may  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 

Illinois.  WILLIAM  HARDY. 


A  Book 
on  the  Silo 

^ A  that  EVERY  Farmer  Should  Read 
We  have  a  32  page  illustrated  book,  pre- 
pared  at  considerable  expense,  explaining 
in  detail  the  principles  and  construction  of 

THE  IIYI PERISHABLE  SILO 

The  silo  that  is  fireproof,  stormproof,  moistureproof 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  The  silo  that  will  not 
burn  down  or  blow  over — that  never  needs  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairing — that  always  keeps  silage  fresh 
and  sweet.  The  silo  that  is  most  economical 
in  the  end — because  its  first  cost  is  its  last. 

This  Book  will  be  Sent  FREE — Postpaid. 

It  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  valuable  silo  information. 
Professor  Haecker,  of  Nebraska,  has  in  it  an. article  on 
silage  that  means  money  to  every  feeder.  Write  for  this 
book  today,  to  Dept.  x,. 

Hk  NATIONAL 

FIRE  PROOFING 
COMPANY 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Corn  in  an 

INDIANA  SILO 

is  better  than  money 
in  bank.  It  pays 
bigger  dividends 


It  makes  your  dairy  more 
profitable  and  increases  the 
earnings,  of  your  fatteners.  It 
keeps  your  boys  on  the  farm 
and  enables  you  to  enjoy  many  of 
the  luxuries  that  the  farmer  without 
an  Indiana  Silo  can  not  afford. 

Write  for  booklet.  Address  nearest  office 
INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

Anderson,  Ind.  I>r,  Moines.  In.  Ka"sn*  City,  Mo. 
Union  Bldg.  318  Indiana  Bids;.  318  Silo  Bldg. 


Only  silo  made  with  those  com¬ 
bined  features.  Doors  on  Hinges. 
Continuous  Door  Frame.  Refrig¬ 
erator  typo  of  Door  and  Door 
Frame.  Oval  Door  Frame  to  fit 
exact  circumference.  Not  a  bolt 
In  entire  door  frame  or  doors. 

Extra  Heavy  Hoops  and  Lugs 
Roof  Rafters  and  Anchors  fnrnished 
FRKE.  Backed  up  by  63  years  of  exper¬ 
ience.  Write  for  catalog  which  explains 
alL  AGENTS  WANTED. 

■s  THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

|  Box  13  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  COW  BOWL 

that  takes  the  least  number  of 
fittings  and  piping.  By  keep¬ 
ing  our  feed  pipe  high  we  do 
away  with  all  upright  pipes 
and  got  free  flow.  Send  for 
prices. 

Noll  Bros.  Smith 
Lancaster  Co.,  Bausman,  Pa. 


Here's  the  sure 
and  speedy  way  to  cure 
your  horse  of  spavin  or  £  " 
ringbone,  or  for  removing  /  / 
curbs,  splints,  etc.  /  /  /wk 

Save  Your  Horse 
With  A  $1.00  Bottle 

That’s  all  this  30-year  old  remedy  costs. — Get  a 
bottle  today — save  veterinary  bills.  At 
all  good  druggists  or  by  mail. 

IW.B.Eddy&Co.Box  W  Whitehall  H.Y 


_  MINERAL 

lfelvu",HEAVE 


.  OverJ 
Fifty 
Years 


REMEDY 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  bought  15  Una- 
dUlas  for  state  Institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  lias  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handling 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  30  clay 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


240  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

Most  complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Used  as  text  book  by 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Gives 
the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  Meth¬ 
ods— tells  just  what  you  want  to 
know.  240  pages— indexed— over  40 
illustrations,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  boiled  down  for  the  practical  farmer. 
Tells  “How  to  Make  Silage”— “How  to  Feed 
Silage”— "How  to  Build  Silos”— “How  to  Main¬ 
tain  Soil  Fertility. by  Silage  System.”  All  about 
“Summer  Silos”  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in  Beef 
Production.  Limited  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition  now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy  before 
too  late.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  postage  stamps 
and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 


10c 


BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cut  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  double¬ 
row  Ice  Plow.  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Fays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Al*o  Tools. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 
WM.  H.  FUAT,  Verhauk,  N.  ¥ 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horsed 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

Safe— Certain 

Minaral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, Pa, 


$3  Package 

will  cure  any  case  or  ’ 
money  refunded 

$1  Package 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Agents  Wanted 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Add  years  to  the  life  of  your 
cream  separator  and  get  more 
cream  every  day,  by  using  a 

Parker  Governor  Pulley 

to  regulate  speed  of  separator.  Protects  ^ 
against  sudden  starting  and  thrust  of  en¬ 
gine.  Controls  spee.d  perfectly.  Speed 
changed  without  stopping.  Runs  either 
direction.  Send  for  one  now  on  30  days 
.4  free  trial.  We  take  it  back  | 

kand  pay  freight  both  ways  if 
not  satisfactory.  Full  details 
upon  request.  Write  now. 

The  Brownwill  Engine 
&  Pulley  Co. 

323  Michigan  Avenue, 

Lansing.  Mich. 


WISHER’S  ICE  TOOLS 

mi 

PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 

WISNER  MFG.  CO. 

230  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

"Fuaryihinn  for  Dairymen  Always  in  Stock"^^. 


'  Let  this  Litter  Carrier 
Do  Half  Your  Barn  Chores 


Cut  out  the  hard,  dirty  work.  Let  the  Star  Litter  Camer 
do  it  for  you  in  one-fourth  the  time  you  could  do  it  by 
hand.  Just  load  it  at  the  drop—  a  push  sends  it  to  the 
spreader  or  dump  pile,  where  it  empties  and  returns  auto¬ 
matically.  The  swinging  boom  shown  in  the  picture  ena¬ 
bles  you  to  dump  litter  at  any  point  within  a  2o-ft.  circle. 

STAR  LITTER  CARRIERS 

enable  a  10-year-old  boy  to  do  the  work  of  two  grown 
men.  Absolutely  simp'e — nothing  complicated,  no.niDg  to 
.  get  out  of  order — surprisingly  low  cost. 

.  Bam  Plans  Free  sketch^of  your  barn y 

layout.  Wo’ll  send  complete  barn  plana  and 
tell  just  bow  Star  Litter  and  teed  (  arriera  . 
will  save  their  whole  cost  in  six  months.  Dig  I 
catalog  showing  complete  line  of  btar  ISarn  J 
Equipment  also  sent  free.  1  , 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  COMPANY  (fl) 

3899  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  III, 


1912. 


vTH  K:  KUKAb  HE) W-VORKER 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  condemnation  and  disposal  of 
tuberculous  cattle  and  meat  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  led,  early  in  December,  to  the 
calling  of  a  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization, 
and  bringing  about  such  changes  in  the 
present  laws  as  seemed  desirable.  A 
discussion  by  those  present,  representing 
the  cattle  dealers  and  slaughterers,  and, 
to  a, less  extent,  the  dairymen  of  the 
State,  brought  out  various  complaints 
against  the  administration  of  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  laws  by  the  present  State  Live¬ 
stock  Sanitary  Board.  It  was  freely 
charged  that  the  work  of  the  State  in¬ 
spectors  was  inefficient,  and  in  some 
cases,  unfair.  The  law  permitting  the 
importation  into  the  State  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  without  the  tuberculin  test  was  also 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  cows  were 
frequently  brought  in  under  this  head 
and  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  slaughterers  are  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  payment  for  condemned  car¬ 
casses,  alleging  that  the  two  to  four 
cents  per  pound  allowed  for  them  is 
insufficient,  and  that  the  provision  of 
the  law  requiring  them  to  show  that 
the  condemned  animal  was  continuously 
within  the  State  for  four  months 
previous  to  its  slaughter,  impossible  to 
comply  with.  They  also  complain  that 
payment  for  these  condemned  carcasses 
is  frequently  held  up  for  a  year  or 
more  on  the  plea  of  insufficient  funds. 

On  the  part  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
State,  it  was  charged  that  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  compensation  for  condemned  cat¬ 
tle,  and  delay  in  making  payment  for 
the  same,  tended  to  discourage  their  in¬ 
dustry  by  making  the  purchase  of  milch 
cows  an  extra  hazardous  investment, 
and  that  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  State  in  these  matters  kept  many 
from  increasing  their  herds,  or  replacing 
lost  cows. 

After  free  discussion  of  all  points 
involved,  a  permanent  organization, 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  Association  was  formed,  with 
C.  C.  Gingrich  of  Lawn,  Pa.,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  A  legislative  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  11  prominent  cattle  and  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  was  also  appointed  to 
draft  the  desired  amendments  to  the 
present  laws  and  secure  their  passage 
bv  the  Legislature.  For  the  guidance 
of  this  committee,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made,  and  the  committee 
was  instructed  to  embody  them  in  the 
proposed  amendments.  All  female  cattle 
entering  the  State  should  be  tuberculin 
tested,  regardless  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  consigned.  When  a 
test  of  any  dairy  was  ordered,  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  all  the  cows  should  be  made 
before  examination,  and  for  those  con¬ 
demned  the  owner  should  be  paid  full 
value  if  no  disease  was  found,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  appraised  valuation  for 
those  showing  only  localized  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  50  per  cent,  for  those  having 
the  disease  in  generalized  form.  All 
cattle  within  the  State  sold  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  should  be  tagged  for  purpose  of 
identification,  and,  if  found  tuberculous 
after  killing,  the  slaughterer  should  re¬ 
tain  the  hide  and  offal  and  assume  20% 
of  the  loss.  The  original  owner  should 
also  assume  20%  of  the  loss,  and  be 
compensated  to  the  extent  of  60%  by 
the  State.  It  was  assumed  that  under 
this  plan  the  slaughterer  would  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  value  of  the  hide  and 
offal  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
reimburse  himself  by  raising  the  price 
of  other  meats.  m.  b.  d. 


Cai.f  Feeding. — I  notice  in  a  late  issue 
you  speak  of  calf  meal  as  a  substitute  for 
pure  milk  in  calf  rearing,  and  describe  the 
method  of  using  it.  I  think  it  better  for 
every  farmer  to  encourage  the  use  of  pure 
miik  and  lots  of  it  to  raise  calves  on.  The 
practice  of  “bobbing"  the  bulls  and  raising 
the  heifers  on  a  substitute  for  milk  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  milk 
producer,  because  it  diverts  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  from  its  natural  channel  into 
an  overstocked  market.  Milk  production  is 
not  now  and  cannot  be  profitable  when  It 
sells  for  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  it. 
I  have  just  seen  for  the  first  time  the 
score-card  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health.  There  is  nothing  impossible  about 
it,  after  looking  it  over  and  noting  its  re¬ 
quirements,  I  figured  it  would  cost  the 
producer  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to 
live  up  to  it  and  get  the  10  cents  premium ; 
you  put  in  75  and  take  out  10.  The  Louis¬ 
iana  Lottery  people  did  no  worse.  Each 
day  I  pass  farms  where  the  cows  are 
turned  in  the  mowing  lots,  getting  the  very 
last  blade  of  grass  on  the  place  in  “the 
hope  of  increasing  the  milk  supply,  jeopar¬ 
dizing  the  market  of  all  for  personal  gain. 
Each  contract  day  I  hope  to  see  the  mass 
of  milk-producing  farmers  rise  up  and  say 
how  much  they  will  sell  their  milk  for  or 
not  make  any,  but  I  am  afraid  other  mira¬ 
cles  will  come  to  pass  before  that  time  ar¬ 
rives.  H. 

x  New  York. 


M  I  L  Ii 

In  effect  Nov.  11,  different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  ot 
Health,  grades  B  and  C  :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  $2.11  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $2.01. 
to  shippers  in  26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  SITUAUION. 


On  page  1192  H.  II.  L.  gives  some  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  price  of  milk  is  so  low.  He 
has  failed  to  mention  one  reason  which 
seems  to  me  a  weighty  one,  and  that  is  be¬ 
cause  the  producers  are  willing  to  ship  a 
liberal  supply  of  milk  for  the  prices  that 
are  paid  at  the  present  time.  What  is  the 
remedy?  There  is  only  one,  and  the  milk 
producers  have  that  in  their  keeping.  _  Let 
every  producer  reduce  his  shipments  25  per 
cent,  and  see  if  somebody  wouldn't  take 
notice.  But,  says  the  producer,  what  will 
we  do  with  the  25  per  cent  we  do 
not  ship?  I  would  suggest  that  you  do 
not  make  it.  Turn  into  beef  those  cows 
that  you  are  satisfied  you  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  at  a  loss.  There  are  but  few  herds 
that  could  not  be  reduced  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  with  pro°t  to  the  owner. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  amos  smith. 


The  milk  situation  in  Massachusetts  is 
coming  along  about  as  we  expected.  The 
high  butter  prices  are  keeping  any  surplus 
milk  out  of  the  market,  and  dealers  are  not 
getting  any  more  than  they  can  use,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  getting 
enough.  Prices  have  advanced  slightly  in 
some  sections  and  are  holding  firm  in  all. 
II.  P.  Hood  announced  prices  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  about  the  1st  of  October,  an  average  of 
38  cents  in  the  nine-cent,  or  middle,  zone. 
This  meant  40  cents  in  this  zone  at  the 
depot,  netting  the  producer  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  can  less,  as  he  has  to  pay 
this  in  most  cases  to  get  his  product  de¬ 
livered  at  the  depot.  As  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  past  with  all  the  large  con¬ 
tractors,  this  price  is  graded  and  they  pay 
40  cents  in  the  nine-cent  zone  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  then  drop  to  38  cents 
in  January,  37  cents  in  February,  and  only 
35  cents  in  March,  which  will  at  that  time 
net  the  producer  only  32  or  33  cents  at  the 
door.  This  means  a  small  price  when 
the  hay  mows  are  getting  low.  We  do  not 
believe  this  is  right.  The  fairer  way  is  to 
pay  the  average  price  every  month  that 
the  contract  runs.  The  Deer  Foot  Farm 
Co.  and  some  others  do  this,  and  we  believe 
the  B.  C.  M.  P.  Co.  should  take  up  this 
point  and  demand  a  straight  price  and  not 
a  graded  one  from  every  buyer.  The  B.  C. 
M.  1’.  Co.  has  been  working  to  get  a  re¬ 
duction  in  freight  rates  on  some  of  the 
rairoads,  but  as  yet  have  not  met  with 
much  success.  The  railroads  always  find 
an  easy  excuse  for  hoisting  rates,  but  when 
it  comes  to  reducing  rates  they  look  through 
another  pair  of  glasses.  The  present  rate 
of  live  cents  a  can  of  8%  quarts  for  a  haul 
of  about  3(i  miles  is  outrageous,  especially 
in  Winter,  when  there  is  no  expense  for 
icing. 

The  C.  Brigham  Co.  are  announcing  their 
prices  for  each  month  as  it  comes ;  for 
November  and  December  they  pay  in  this 
zone  40%  cents  at  the  car,  an  average  of 
37%  cents  at  the  farm.  The  Deer  Foot 
Farm  Co.  pays  40  cents  at  the  car  and  38 
cents  at  the  farm  for  all  months  of  con¬ 
tract;  this,,  of  course,  includes  December. 
Most  of  their  milk  is  bought  in  this  and 
the  next  zone,  namely  the  seven  and  eight- 
cent  ones.  Peddlers  buying  milk  in  the  20- 
mile  section  are  paying  as  high  as  43  cents 
per  can  at  the  farm  in  some  cases. 

What  Massachusetts  milk  goes  to  the 
Providence  market  is  shipped  in  10-quart 
cans  and  prices  are  50  and  55  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement.  In  some  cases  the 
buyers  who  agreed  on  50  cents  raised  to 
55 ;  this,  I  understand,  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  In  this  immediate  section 
local  peddlers  are  nearly  all  buying  extra 
milk  to  supply  their  customers,  in  many 
cases  buying  from  small  dairies  that  have 
in  the  past  shipped  their  products  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  this  was  the  only  way  of  disposing 
of  same.  Many  like  the  idea  of  selling  to 
local  parties,  as  they  do  not  have  to  fear 
an  inspector’s  visit  all  the  time,  as  these 
only  inspect  dairies  selling  to  the  Boston 
market.  However,  if  the  Ellis  bill  passes 
this  Winter  all  dairies  will  be  inspected,  no 
matter  where  the  milk  is  sold.  Taking  the  j 
situation  as  a  whole,  we  believe  we  have 
a  better  chance  for  making  a  little  profit 
on  milk  this  Winter  than  usual ;  still  it  is 
too  soon  to  count  profits,  as  the  unexpected 
may  happen  any  time  and  knock  our 
chances  on  the  head.  a.  e.  p. 


Western  Reserve  Holstein  Meeting. 

The  Western  Reserve  Holstein  Breeders’ 
Association  gave  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  in  Burton,  Ohio,  De¬ 
cember  6.  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  one  of  the  editors  of  Kim¬ 
ball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  addressed  both  after¬ 
noon"  and  morning  sessions.  Prof.  Van  Pelt 
has  traveled  extensively,  both  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  has  this  season  traveled 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Texas  to 
Canada  twice,  and  is  one  of  the  best  posted 
speakers  on  dairy  questions  in  the  United 
States.  He  spoke  on  “Economical  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Milk’’  at  the  morning  session.  About 
200  enjoyed  the  afternoon  lecture.  Prof. 
Van  Pelt  said  the  production  of  milk  de¬ 
pended  on  three  things,  factory,  utensils 
and  machinery,  materials,  feed  and  barn. 
Although  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  an 
expensive  barn  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
production  of  milk.  The  five  essentials  of 
the  next  thing  in  production  were,  sun¬ 
shine.  fresh  air,  temperature  of  45  to  55 
degrees,  variety  and  right  kind  of  feed, 
warm  water.  During  the  afternoon  session 
the  speaker  gave  a  practical  demonstration, 
using  two  good  cows,  of  what  a  cow  should 
be,  and  how  to  judge  the  right  cow  of  the 
true  dairy  type.  Men  present  said  the 
demonstration  was  worth  $100  to  any 
breeder.  He  said  the  successful  cow  de¬ 
pended  on  five  essentials,  constitution,  ca¬ 
pacity,  nervous  temperament,  circulation, 
ability.  Prof.  Van  Pelt,  in  company  of 
Teter  Small,  president  of  the  breeders’  as¬ 
sociation,  visited  some  of  the  fine  dairies 
located  near.  lie  stated  that  never  in  all 
his  travels  had  he  found  so  many  fine 
herds  of  cattle  in  such  a  small  territory 
as  here  among  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  that  is  now  known  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  strongest 
organizations  of  its  kind. 

Ohio.  MRS.  JAMES  LAMPMAN. 


Wheat  95  cents ;  corn  55  to  60  cents ; 
hay.  clover.  $7,  Timothy,  $12  per  ton.  Fat 
cattle,  steers  $6  to  $6.50  heifers  $4.90  to 
$5.75;  cows  $50  to  $75  each;  calves  eight 
cents  per  pound.  Milk  delivered  to  sta¬ 
tion  $1.80  per  hundred.  Butter  26  to  30 
cents,  as  to  quality.  Apples,  to  dealers,  $2 
per  barrel  f.  o.  b. ;  barrel  costs  36  cents, 
leaving  $1.64  for  the  fruit  and  packing; 
culls  and  windfalls  40  to  55  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Potato  dealers  are  offering  50  cents 
per  bushel  and  selling  to  consumer  at  60 
cents.  Pears  from  25  to  75  cents  per 
bushel ;  .peaches  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  bushel. 

Arendtsville,  Pa.  w.  w.  b. 

RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  use  in  stable  cutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


P  Largest  Profits  "./"SS  P 

p  livestock  which  is  healthy  and  vigorous  D 

J  PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR  * 

puts  stock  in  proilt-paylng  shape.  “Your  AA 

T  money  back  if  It  fails.”  25c,  5®c,  $1:  25-lb  Pail, 
$3.50.  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  and  1913  • 
TP  Almanac  FREE.  At  all  dealers,  or  T“ 

A  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  0 
O  Philadelphia  Chicago  o 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


IE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  for  sale-Bred  to 
imported  sire.  6  Ewe  Lambs  by  imported  sire. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  V. 


Dogs  and.  Ferrets 


PUPC— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Sliet- 
l  ui  O  land  Ponies.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


PHI  I  1C  DIIDC  entitled  to  registry;  spayed  females 
UULLIC  rUrO  Circulars.  SILAS  DECKKIi,  Montrose,  l*n 


FOR  SALF~PED,GREED  ENGLISH  BEAGLES— Good 

l  vll  VHLL  hunters;  not  gun-shy.  Also  pedi¬ 
greed  pops.  GARRETT’S  KENNELS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE'S," 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


SES 


□ 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


An  unceasing  sourco  of  pleasure  and  robust  health  tochildrsn. 
Safs  and  ideal  playmates.  Inexpensive  to  keep.  Highest  type. 
Complete  outfits.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  BELLK  MEADE  FA  KM,  Box  20,  Markham,  Va. 


For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 

SHERMAN  SANFORD  -  Seymour,  Conn. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 
at  farmers’  prices.  A  W.  GREEN.  Rente  1, 
Middiefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
on  Penna.  lt.R.,  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


je»  "W"  i  n\r  :e3 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Duke's 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Highwood  Duke  75th,  a  balf- 
brotlier  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  hoars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  DARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES.-  l%e  j-j 

in  Connecticut.  Sows  bred  for  April  litters  all  sold. 
Havel  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  July ;  late,  toser- 
yice  of  Watson’s  Masterpiece.  Will  book  orders 
for  March  and  April  pigs  now.  Send  for  new 
Booklet.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Piourietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Berkshire  pigs  at  hubbeia  bros. 

Are  good  as  some  and  better  than  others.  Fall 
pigs,  service  boars,  bred  sows,  FISH'S  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


DICC— 8  weeks’  old  Berkshire — Chester  White  cross 
r,ttd  $5  each.  CLARK  FARM.  Boonton,  N.  J. 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-“7Kj“X 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains,  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Bigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Toboso,  Licking  County.  Ohio. 


Eureka  stock 

Registered  Jersey 
Bulls  and  Heifers, 
2  mos.  to  2  years  old. 
Chester  White,  Po¬ 
land  China  and  Berk¬ 
shire  Bigs,  all  ages. 
Collie  Pups  and 
variety  of  POULTIi 


EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa 


I  P  Ip  of  Superior  Quality— 17  choice  young 
Ui  i>  Ui  O  Gilts  ai)(]  ii  T<>py  young  Boars;  pairs; 

no  akin.  FRED  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


Choice  0, 1.  C.  Boars 


Seven  months  old.  R.  E. 

FREAR,  Tank bannock,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites — “  Registered  ”  Sows 

bred  for  Spring  litters.  Prolific  strain.  Special  price 
for  December.  Address,  Eugene  T.  Black,  Scio,  New  York 


I  ARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
L  farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Glknmark  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


OHELD0N  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
w  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  breeding 
C.  K.  BARNES.  Oxford,  N.  V. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Ontario  Segis  Burke  s^i^T^s  h'o?v  y 

markings;  rich  breeding:  fine  individual.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Pasteurized  Milk. 

What  is  the  demand  for  pasteurized  milk, 
and  what  is  it  worth  per  can  in  New  York 
at  the  present  time?  I  was  told  some 
time  ago  that  it  was  worth  $3.15  per  can. 
Could  au  independent  concern  get  such 
prices  by  sending  it  to  regular  dealers? 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.  b.  k. 

Restaurant  keepers  with  a  fairly  good 
line  of  trade,  and  handling  about  two  cans 
per  day,  pay  the  jobber  now  6%  cents,  de¬ 
livered  at  their  stores,  for  pasteurized  milk 
—$2.50  per  can.  This  is  miik  that  com¬ 
plies  with  the  City  Board  of  Health  re¬ 
quirements.  It  would  not  be  feasible  for 
farmers  some  distance  away  to  ship  direct 
to  these  restaurants  or  similar  retailers,  be¬ 
cause  the  retailers  do  not  know  even  the 
night  before  how  much  they  will  need  the 
next  day.  The  jobber’s  wagon  comes 
around  in  the  morning  and  they  take  what 
seems  advisable,  considering  the  weather 
and  previous  day’s  sales.  They  pay  cash 
for  the  milk  because  they  have  to,  but 
some  of  them  would  delay  paying  the 
farmer  or  complain  that  the  milk  was  bad 
when  received. 


A  statement  that  the  so-called  Milk 
Trust,  seven  members  of  which  were  in¬ 
dicted  in  1910,  was  about  to  advance  the 
price  of  milk  in  this  city  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  District  Attorney  Whit¬ 
man  December  5.  The  District  Attorney 
said  there  were  pending  seven  indictments 
against  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
Milk  Exchange  and  that  the  seven  men 
were  still  liable  to  be  called  to  trial.  Mr. 
Whitman  said  there  had  been  no  investi¬ 
gation  of  any  new  charges.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  the  directors  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Milk  Exchange  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial.  One  is  that  the  District 
Attorney  has  been  waiting  for  the  decision 
in  the  appeal  taken  by  the  13  members  of 
the  live  poultry  trust,  as  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  raised  in  the  poultry  trust  case  would 
undoubtedly  arise  in  the  trial  of  the  milk 
cases.  The  second  reason  is  that  while  the 
cases  against  the  Milk  Exchange  directors 
are  considered  strong,  the  exchange  itself 
has  long  been  dissolved  and  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  now  obtain. 


;  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

“Latest  Meridale  Facts” 

gives  some  interesting  figures  of  progress  in 
herd  development  at  Meridale  Farms.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  to  ask  for  it. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


G  ■uernseys 

Several  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  who  want  to  raise  grades. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  FLORHAM  FARMS,  Madison,  New  Jersey 


If  You  WantGuernseys 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Box  98.  Peekskill.N.  Y. 

— QUALITY — 
FOR  SALE-JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feh.22, 1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  <>00  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Aleamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter,  85* 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up— Not 

buy.  Superior  duiry  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F. 
SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  f^.SalVe^u1 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

...  FOR  SALE..  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Holstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  fill  the  pail.  I O  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Heitors 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  witli  extra  good  breeding.  lo  Registered  Buli 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  it.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

BE  Lb  PHONE  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

311-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  duo 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND 
SEE  THESE  COWS. 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Certland,  N.  Y. 


'I'OMPKINS  CO.  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Trumansburg,  N.  V. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Mlllf  Prntltirprv  for  New  York  City  market 
lllltn  r  1  UUUGCI  3  desiring  information  bow  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Ai.bkrt  Manning  Otisville.  N.  V. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  of  feed,  dairying  offers 
a  better  opening  today  than  it  ever  has  in  the  past, 
scales  and  the  Babcock  test  have  systematized 
the  industry  until  it  is  no  tnore  uncertain  than  any 
other  business.  Even  city  business  men  are  awakening 
to  its  opportunities. 

Every  year  it  becomes  clearor  that  with  large-yield  cows, 
the  cost  of  milk  and  butter  production  can  be  brought  down 
to  a  point  that  makes  dairying  profitable.  Have  you  ever 
figured  out  what  your  farm  would  be  worth  to  you  if 
stocked  with  purebred  Holsteins  ? 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Booklets. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec  y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


liive 


THB  RURAB  NEW-YORKER 


December  21, 


DOG  NOTES. 

In  spite  of  the  anti-dog  men  there  is  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  well-bred  specimens  of 
“man's  four-footed  friend.”  We  must  have 
received  25  requests  for  breeds  of  Airedale 
terriers  alone.  Here  are  two  notes  from 
dog  lovers : 

On  page  1159  “E.  G.,”  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  writes  of  his  black  and  white  cat, 
“Old  Rube.”  I  enclose  a  *  snapshot  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Belle,”  seen  below.  She  is  every¬ 
thing  but  a  “cat,”  and  has  any  cat  I 


“BELLE,”  A  CHAMPION  RATTER. 


ever  saw  beaten  a  mile  when  it  comes 
to  catching  rats  and  mice.  She  eats  the 
mice,  but  will  not  eat  a  rat.  She  is  a 
dog,  but  for  all  that  is  also  a  “mouser” 
from  ’way  down  South.  r.  m.  l. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  Popular  Favorite. — The  spaniel, 
and  amongst  its  several  varieties  the 
Cocker,  is  the  breed  that  deserves  such 
a  sweeping  statement  as  this:  “The  pop¬ 
ular  favorite,  the  best  antidote  for  the 
blues,”  as  someone  termed  it.  Have  you 
ever  been  surrounded  by  a  litter  just 
about  five  weeks,  or  six  months,  or  nine 
months  old — these  merry  little  Cockers, 
fit  for  any  place  a  dog  can  fill?  For 
special  field  work,  for  covert  shooting, 
as  well  as  a  house  dog  and  a  companion, 
he  is  none  too  large  to  curl  himself 
comfortably  on  an  easy-chair  or  stretch 
himself  before  the  fire.  The  Cocker 
spaniel  has  no  equal  as  a  hunter  for 
small  game.  He  is  used  to  flush  wood¬ 
cock,  whence  the  name  “Cocker”;  drive 
out  rabbits  in  very  rough  ground  with 
dense  thickets,  for  which  the  small  size 
with  great  activity  and  keen  scent  is  so 
essential.  The  Cocker,  too,  has  no  su¬ 
perior  in  its  passionate  love  for  work 
for  which  he  is  so  easily  trained  be¬ 
cause  ready  to  obey  and  full  of  eager 
attention,  with  that  happy  sparkle  in  his 
animated  eye  like  a  flash  of  sunshine, 
securing  him  forever  a  warm  place  in 
his  master’s  heart.  What  an  extremely 
intelligent,  companionable  friend  he  is ! 
Never  cross,  always  cheerful,  never 
treacherous,  and  therefore  a  playmate 
in  perfection,  for  little  children.  His 
graceful  agility  attracts  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  bench  in  kennel  exhibits,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  by  everybody  that 
the  lasting  recognition  of  all  dog  lovers 
as  to  who  is  “the  popular  favorite” 


COCKER  SPANIELS. 


stands  for  the  sensitive,  though  sensible, 
little  Cocker,  giving  as  much  pleasure  to 
others  as  to  himself  by  his  fascinating 
boisterous  spirits.  A.  g.  diehl. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Book  on  Horse  Diseases. 

How  would  you  treat  a  horse  when  he 
gets  sick,  for  he  cannot  talk  to  tell  what 
is  the  matter?  I  would  like  to  have  a  horse 
book  from  which.  I  could  learn,  d.  a.  b. 

Virginia. 

Ask  your  Congressman  or  State  Senator 
to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  Government 
books  on  diseases  of  the  horse  and  diseases 
of  the  cow.  The  study  of  these  books  will 
be  found  profitable ;  but  to  become  an  effi¬ 
cient  veterinarian  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  a  full  course  in  a  regular  veterin¬ 
ary  college.  A  man  cannot  possibly  be¬ 
come  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  practic¬ 
ing  veterinarian  by  mere  reading  or  cor¬ 
respondence.  He  must  take  full  courses  in 
anatomy,  dissecting,  bacteriology,  pathology, 
materia  medica,  surgery  and  the  other 
subjects  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
modern  veterinary  college.  a.  s.  a. 

Abscess  on  Cow’s  Jaw. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  three  years  old 
last  Spring,  that  was  fresh  April  1.  She 
has  had  a  swelling,  long  In  shape,  from 


the  gullet  extending  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  on  the  left  side  of  her  head  under 
the  lower  jaw.  This  swelling  began  in 
June  and  broke  of  itself  about  two  weeks 
after  it  was  first  noticed.  The  swelling 
went  away  of  itself,  but  the  gullet  swelled 
up  again  in  July  and  I  pushed  my  knife- 
blade  into  it.  and  about  a  pint  of  bloody 
water  and  matter  run  from  it.  The  swell¬ 
ing  has  come  on  again  and  now  seems 
bigger  and  harder  than  ever  before.  What 
can  I  do  to  cure  her  of  the  swelling? 

Tennessee.  f.  s.  w. 

Lumpy  jaw  (actinomycosis)  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  ;  or  the  abscess  may  be  of  tubercular 
nature.  It  would  be  well  to  have  her 
tested  with  tuberculin.  If  she  is  free  from 
tuberculosis,  treat  by  swabbing  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  once  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
after  clipping  ofT  the  hair,  and  each  other 
day  inject  a  little  iodine  into  anv  dis¬ 
charging  place.  a.  s.  a. 

Lameness. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  mare ;  she  became 
lame  10  weeks  ago.  She  would  limp  if 
driven  awhile,  then  it  would  wear  off.  It 
is  in  her  left  shoulder.  When  I  work  her 
hard  she  limps  worse;  in  walking  does- not 
limp  as  badly  as  when  going  faster.  She 
stands  with  her  left  foot  in  front  of  the 
other  about  15  inches ;  if  I  rest  her  three 
or  four  days  she  is  not  any  better.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her? 

Virginia.  j.  e.  s. 

The  mare  apparently  has  navicular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  foot  and  the  shoulder  is  not 
involved.  The  only  remedy  for  lameness 
of  navicular  disease  is  to  have  unnerving 
performed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  A 
horse  that  is  lame  in  a  shoulder  does  not 
“point”  the  foot  when  standing  at  rest. 
As  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  location  of  the 
lameness,  have  the  mare  examined  by  a 
veterinarian,  and  he  may  conclude  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  blister  before  resorting  to 
an  operation,  provided  he  confirms  our 
suspicion  that  the  lameness  is  located  In 
the  foot.  a.  s.  a. 

Sore  on  Horse. 

My  driving  horse  has  a  swelling  on  his 
belly,  which  has  broken  and  is  dripping 
blood  and  water.  It  comes  about  this 
time  of  year  and  lasts  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  it  disappears.  The  first  time  it  came 
I  called  a  veterinary,  who  thought  it  was 
a  boil,  and  put  on  antiphlogistine  to  draw 
it  to  a  head,  but  it  did  not  hurry  it  a  bit, 
and  I  decided  to  let  it  alone.  It  came 
to  a  head  and  broke,  healing  up  about  a 
week  after.  The  veterinary  frankly  said 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was  or  what  to 
do  for  it.  There  is  not  a  pimple  or 
scratch  on  him  and  his  skin  is  smooth 
and  fine,  nor  does  it  bother  him  after  it 
breaks,  although  apparently  painful  to  him 
while  swelling.  He  is  a  horse  about  12 
years  old,  and  never  gets  off  his  feed.  The 
first  one  appeared  on  his  side  near  the  , 
hip,  can  you  tell  what  the  trouble  is,  and 
what  to  do  to  prevent  recurrence? 

New  Jersey.  f.  l.  b. 

In  such  a  case  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  horse  tested  with  mallein,  as  there  is 
a  possibility  that  farcy,  the  skin  form  of 
glanders,  is  present  and  the  cause  of  the 
sore.  Meanwhile  paint  the  enlargement 
and  sore  with  tincture  of  iodine  each  other 
day.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

My  driving  ponies  weigh  an  average  of 
about  800  pounds.  They  have  all  the 
good  hay  they  can  eat  all  night  and  their 
grain  ration  is  a  mixture  of  five  bushels 
oats,  40  pounds  corn  chops  (cracked  corn), 
20  pounds  bran.  The  corn  is  reduced  in 
warm  weather.  I  put  up  the  five  bushels 
of  oats  and  then  guess  at  the  amount  of 
corn  chops  and  bran,  but  as  I  mix  feed 
for  10  head  I  can  come  very  near  the 
amounts  mentioned.  Of  this  I  feed  at 
night  10  quarts  each  and  five  quarts  at 
4.30  in  the  morning  (teams  start  out  for 
drives  at  7.00  a.  m.  I  work  a  surrey  1 
team  of  1,100-pound  horses  and  they  get  : 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  grain  the 
ponies  do.  Why  should  those  ponies  and 
horses  have  depraved  appetites  and  at 
times  eat  their  own  excrement — not  all, 
but  several  of  them?  One  or  more  of  them 
take  spells  trying  to  eat  stall  partitions 
and  fence,  not  trying  altogether,  but  one 
has  actually  eaten  two  by  4-inch  rails 
from  a  picket  fence  which  she  had  access 
to.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  those 
ponies  that  eat  almost  anything  they  can 
get  at?  m.  w.  s. 

The  ponies  have  indigestion  and  conse¬ 
quent  depraved  appetites,  and  the  feed  is 
to  blame.  Feed  by  weight,  whole  oats,  10 
parts,  ear  corn  six  parts  and  wheat  bran 
three  parts.  Mix  the  oats  and  bran  to¬ 
gether  at  time  of  feeding  and  dampen 
with  water.  Feed  this  night  and  morning 
and  the  ear  corn  at  noon.  Allow  one 
pound  of  grain  and  bran  mixture,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ear  corn,  per  hundred  pounds  of 
body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration,  and  give 
mixed  clover  hay  in  the  same  proportion. 
Even  less  may  be  fed  at  first  and  when 
the  ponies  are  all  right  the  allowance  may 
be  slightly  increased,  provided  the  ponies 
are  worked  or  exercised  every  day.  Give 
two-thirds  of  the  hay  at  night  and  only 
a  pound  of  it  at  noon,  when  ponies  are 
working  hard.  Bed  with  planing  mill 
6havings  or  sawdust.  Allow  free  access 
to  rock  salt.  Watich  the  dropping  for 
worms  and  if  they  are  seen  give  one  table¬ 
spoonful  night  and  morning  of  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  salt  and  one  part  each  of 
sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
feed.  Continue  this  for  a  week ;  then  skip 
10  days  and  repeat.  Omit  iron  for  a  preg¬ 
nant  mare  and  proportionately  increase  the 
salt  and  sulphur.  The  dose  mentioned  is 
for  a  full  size  horse ;  ponies  take  less  in 
proportion.  a.  s.  a. 


Guinea  Pigs  and  Rats. — My  husband 
made  a  business  call,  while  I  was  with 
him,  recently,  and  as  we  were  leaving  our 
host  asked  us  to  wait  a  minute.  He  re¬ 
turned  with  a  large  white  Guinea  pig  in 
has  hand.  The  rats  had  stolen  his  eggs 
and  chickens  until  the  pig  was  placed  in 
the  henyard.  He  disappeared  for  two 
days,  then  returned  and  went  back  into 
the  henyard.  He  sleeps  in  the  henhouse 
nights  and  runs  with  the  hens  during  the 
day,  and  the  rats  have  left.  I  thought  it 
a  very  cheap  remedy.  B.  M.  w. 

Massachusetts, 


Master  of  49  Jobs 
on  your  Farm  and 
around  your  Home 
is  this  2  h.p.  Engine. 


Pumping,  spraying,  running  a  dozen 
and  more  kinds  of  mills,  shredders,  etc., 
giving  fire  protection,  helping  you,  your 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls — there  is  not  a 
man  or  any  other  piece  of 
machinery  around  the  farm 
that  will  do  as  much  work 


or  do  it  as  well  as  this 

Sturdy 

Jack 

2  H.  P.  Engine  . 


Let  us 
send  you 
convincing 
facts. 


A  small  engine  built  on  the  same  plan  as  a 
big  one,  and  it  will  do  four-fifths  of  the  work 
a  big  one  does.  For  one  cent’s  worth  of 
fuel,  will  pump  enough  water  for  a  day’s 
use  on  an  ordinary  farm.  Runs  on  a  gallon 
a  day.  Runs  equally  well  in  cold  and  hot 
weather.  Air-  or  hopper-cooled.  Truck- 
mounted.  Easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Does  not  have  to  be  propped  up — 
it  is  not  the  lean-to  kind.  Send  and  get 
information  about  the  engine  that  is  making 
a  revolution  in  gas  engines  because  of  its 
completeness  and  all-round  usefulness. 


JACOBSON  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  D  Warren,  Pa. 
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The 
SURE 
Power 


Write! 


Leffel  Steam  Power 
never  balks  1  Its  re¬ 
liability  is  marvel¬ 
ous!  Simple  as  an 
anvil  and  as  durable. 

Burns  any  old  rubbish 
for  fuel.  Gives  steam 
and  hot  water  for 
scalding  and  all  other  purposes. 
Has  hundreds  of  uses— many 
impossible  with  gasoline  outfits. 


Leffel  Steam  Engines 


do  more  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  engine  built. 
Let  us  prove  it.  You'll  be  interested  in  our  book  of 
facts  and  figures. 

Send  in  your  name  on  a  postal.  Don't 
buy  a  power  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you 
hear  from  us.  Address 


James  Leffel  &  Company 

Springfield, 


M0TSINGER 

AUT0-SPARKER 

an  everlasting  Battery.) 
Will  generate  current  lor  ignition, 
ana  electric  lights,  charging  stor¬ 
age  batteries  etc.  Suitable  for  all 
types  and  sizes  of  gAs  and  gas¬ 
oline  engines.  LET  US  TKLL 
YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  youk 
own  ELECTRICITY. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co., 
116  Harold  St.,LnFay ettc.Ind. 


Free 

With 

Full 

Infor¬ 

mation 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  is  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered  for 
S1.00. 

AGENTS 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 

Automatic  Awl  Co.,  35  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


before  you  buy  that  farm  engine 
where  you  can  get  the  best  and 
cheapest. 

I’ve  got  a  book  that  tells  all 
you  should  know  about  en- 
_ gines— their  action,  their  per¬ 
formance,  their  worth  under  all  conditions,  etc., 
besides  laying  bare  the  secret  of  why  I’m  able  to 
sell  my  New  1913  Model. 


$50  To  $300  Lower  In  Price 


than  anybody,  anywhere,  will  charge  you  for  last 
year’s  model  or  an  old-pattern  engine.  Al.  this 
Is  explained  in  the  Greatest  PCS  8_  ' 
Engine  Book  You  Ever  Saw—  ■”  *7^  ““ 

upon  request.  It  tells  about  my  6-Year  Guarantee,  SO 
to  90-day  FREE  trial,  and^ 
low  price  on  latest,  im-  “ 
proved  1913  Model — the  j 
best  gasoline  engine 
that  ever  came  out  of  a  ] 
factory.  You  can’t 
beat  my  engine  for 
price  or  quality. 

Write  for  it— NOW. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  ^ _ 

Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs, 
St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  Prompt  shipments.  


EasieronYourEngine 

eed— 


Fastest,  lightest-running 
mill  made.  .'No  burrs.  One 
set  rollers  grinds  6,000  bu.  o, 
cob— wet  or  dry.  Force  feed— 
can’t  clog. 

Grinding"  BullDog 

-Try  It  Ten.  Days  Free 

If  it  doesn’t  “make  good”  on  your  ’ 
farm  —  grind  faster,  finer,  cheaper 
than  any  mill  you  ever  saw — send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  You  don’t  pay 
one  cent  down.  Write  for  details, 

stating  H.  P.  of  engine.  - - - 

Leu  Mfg,  C».,  204  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind.  ^ 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator ) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and  | 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING 

Ten  Sizes— 2  to  25  horse-power. 

CDCE  Booklet  on  “Values  of 
mCC  Feeds  and  Manures.” 

P.  R.  Bowsher  Co.  South  Bend, Ind. 

FEED  MILLS 

We  save  you  from  $5  to  $20  on  mills. 

Plate  or  burr.  Our  $10,000  guarantee 
protects  you.  Write  for  catalog  now. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  401,  Belleville,  Pat 


SI5 


up 


RIDDI  CV’C  Combination 

nlrrLEI  O  Hot  Water 

stka«  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min.,  or  cook  2fi 
bu.  feed  in  2  hours.  Will  heat  water  in 
tanks  200  ft,  away,  by  attaching  pipes  to 
water  jacket;  will  heat  hog  houses,  poul¬ 
try  brooders,  etc.,  Used  by  20  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Saves  35  per  ce.  t  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  Breeder  *8  Supplies. 

R'ppley  Manufacturing  Co.' 
Box  *1  5  f  Grafton.  III.,  U.  S.  A 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kettleinone  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  forstock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons. etc.  S3^“Seao 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ul> 
95  and  Upward 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

FREE  TRIAL  FULLY  GUARANTIED. 

Easy  rulin’ ng.  Easily  cleaned. 

_  __  Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small, 

obtam  ourhandsomefreecatalog.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  BAINBR?DGE?.5N.  Y. 


Let  Me  This  Great  htwlemenir 

SendYou  -  rorr 

. 


Write  EVBeTonight 

A  letter  or  postal  brings  the  greatest  money  saving  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered.  1  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  famous  Detroit- 
American  Farm  Implements  at  factory  prices.  Your  own  time 
to  pay,  30  days  free  trial,  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
you,  freight  paid. 


The  Famous  Detroit-Americar 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

The  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price,  now 
oilered  on  the  easiest  terms  in  the  world 
and  at  only  a  fraction  of  trust  prices.  A/~ 
For-all-time  Guarantee  protects  you. 

Manure  Spreaders^ 
and  Cultivators  f 

at  proportionatelow! 
prices  and  long,  easy  1 
payment  terras.  Big 
catalog  full  of  in¬ 
teresting,  money 
’  making  iarm  informa-V 
tion,  yours  for  the  \ 
asking.  Write  me  now. 

FRED  C.  ANDREWS,  Gen.  Mgr.  American  Harrow  Co. 
16  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prices 

Smashed! 

Lower  even  than  whole, 
asale.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tories  to  you, 
Don  t  delay 
getting  my 
big  special 
oiler. 


1912. 
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The  Henyard. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

During  the  third  week  of  this  second 
contest  474  eggs  were  laid.  In  the  third 
week  last  year  315  were  laid.  A  gain  of  159 
eggs  in  a  week  with  pratically  the  same 
number  of  birds  is  not  to  be  despised.  Two 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  are  entered  by 
Englishmen ;  and  at  home  they  are  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  Thomas  Barron’s  place  at  Cats- 
forth  is  not  far  from  Houghton,  the  home 
of  Mr.  Edward  Cam.  Each  of  these  pens 
laid  24  eggs  during  the  week,  making  the 
highest  score  of  the  week.  The  record  of 
Mr.  Barron’s  pen  was  4-6-4-55 — 24 ;  Mr. 
Cam's  laid  4-5-6-S-4 — 24. 

The  American  White  Leghorns  of  Smith 
Bros.,  Pennsylvania,  were  next  with  a  total 
for  the  week  of  21.  The  White  Orpingtons 
of  Shore  Acres  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  were 
third  with  a  score  of  19.  The  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  entered  by  Mr.  Cara 
made  a  record  of  17  eggs  during  the  week, 
outlaying  any  other  pen  of  Wyandottes  by 
more  than  four  to  one ;  that  is,  the  highest 
score  made  by  any  other  pen  was  four. 
But  the  astonishing  thing  about  this  con¬ 
test  is  the  laying  of  the  English  White 
Leghorns.  The  total  output  of  the  43 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  for  the  three 
weeks  was  519  eggs,  an  average  per  pen  of 
only  a  fraction  over  12.  But  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ron’s  pen  laid  60  eggs  in  the  same  time ; 
five  times  as  many  as  the  average  per  pen. 
With  the  exception  of  Smith  Bros.'  pen, 
with  a  total  of  51,  and  Edward  Cam's  pen 
with  a  total  of  44,  no  other  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  laid  one-half  as  many  eggs  as  did 
Mr.  Barron’s  pen.  How  can  we  account 
for  it?  The  feeding  housing,  care,  etc.,  is 
precisely  the  same  for  all  the  pens.  Is  it 
because  we  have  paid  more  attention  in 
the  past  to  breeding  birds  for  the  show 
room  than  for  utility  purposes,  or  has 
Mr.  Barron — and  perhaps  others  over  there 
— discovered  some  secret  or  used  better 
judgment  in  mating  than  we  have  here? 
That  his  success  is  not  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dental  good  luck  in  picking  out  six  extra 
good  birds,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
second  lot  start  right  in  at  the  beginning 
and  excel  all  others  in  the  contest,  as  did 
the  first  lot.  The  highest  pen  average  for 
these  three  weeks  has  been  made  by  the 
White  Orpingtons,  the  four  pens  laying  64 
eggs,  an  average  of  16  per  pen.  The  Itose 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  averaged 
12.8  eggs  per  pen,  and  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  a  very  small  fraction  over  12.  The 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  laid  an 
average  of  9.2  ;  the  White  Wyandottes  aver¬ 
aged  8.8,  and  the  Barred  Rocks  5.6.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  24  pens  out  of 
the  100  have  not  yet  begun  laying ;  but 
these  averages  give  some  figures  with  which 
to  compare  the  really  wonderful  laying  of 
those  English  White  Leghorns. 

The  present  high  price  of  fresh  eggs — 
60  cents  per  dozen,  and  more  in  some 
places — gives  an  entirely  wrong  impression 
to  a  city  man.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
poultrymen  must  be  getting  rich  at  such 
prices,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  great 
number  of  poultrymen  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  get  in  November  one- 
quarter  of  what  the  eggs  cost  them.  I 
know  of  plants  in  this  vicinity  where  every 
egg  produced  has  cost  at  least  50  cents 
each,  yet  the  producer  must  sell  them  for 
the  market  price,  five  cents,  or  60  cents 
per  dozen.  The  city  man  does  not  realize 
this  when  he  grumbles  at  the  price.  If  it 
were  not  for  cold  storage  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  preserving  processes  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  to  go  without  any 
eggs  at  any  price  during  November  and 
December.  But  the  hens  get  over  their 
molt  by  January,  and  the  pullets  begin  lay¬ 
ing  ;  then  the  price  falls  one-half,  and  last 
year  the  price  had  to  rise  again  as  the  drop 
was  greater  than  the  conditions  warranted. 

I  predict  that  eggs  will  be  higher  this 
year  than  last  because  the  high  price  of 
grain  has  caused  more  fowls  being  sent  to 
market  as  soon  as  they  stopped  laying  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter  than  ever  before. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  meat, 
poultry  has  been  selling  for  months  in  New 
York — live  poultry — as  low  as  12%  cents 
per  pound  and  rarely  more  than  14  cents. 
These  are  wholesale  prices,  what  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets,  less  commission,  freights,  etc. 
Dressed  poultry  has  not  averaged  more 
than  one  to  1%  cents  a  pound  more  than 
live  poultry,  and  this  at  a  time  when  beef 
has  been  more  than  double  the  price.  Over 
100  carloads  of  live  poultry  a  week  have 
been  dumped  on  the  New  York  market. 
Not  all  of  these,  however,  are  sold  in  that 
city.  Dealers  in  all  the  larger  Connecti¬ 
cut  cities  buy  a  good  part  of  their  stock 
in  New  York.  One  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  told  me  that  he  bought 
more  than  half  of  all  the  poultry  he  sold, 
in  New  York  or  outside  of  Connecticut.  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  wasteful  man¬ 
ner  of  modern  business,  the  poultry  man 
here  shipping  his  fowls  to  New  York  and 
the  Connecticut  dealer  sending  there  and 
paying  the  New  York  dealer  a  prolit,  to 
have  them  shipped  back  to  him. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hatching  on  Shares. 

1.  1  have  been  asked  to  hatch  some  eggs 
for  a  neighbor,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  usual  price  is  for  this  work  by 
the  piece  or  hundred.  2.  Raising  chickens 
on  shares,  what  per  cent  would  the  raiser 
take  to  make  it  worth  while,  the  one  who 
raises  the  chicks  to  furnish  labor  and  feed 
and  the  other  party  to  furnish  the  eggs? 

Ohio.  j.  b.  F. 

1.  The  usual  price  for  custom  hatching 
in  this  vicinity  is  $3  per  hundred  eggs,  the 
operator  to  use  due  care  and  skill  in  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  the  one  furnishing  the  eggs  to  as¬ 
sume  all  risks  due  to  lack  of  fertility,  etc. 

2.  Your  next  question  is  not  easily  an¬ 
swered,  so  much  depends  upon  the  value  of 
the  eggs  furnished,  expense  of  feed  used, 
value  of  caretaker’s  time,  number  of  chicks 
brought  to  maturity  and  other  conditions. 
If  the  eggs  furnished  were  worth  $8  per 
hundred  and  75  per  cent  of  them  hatched, 
each  clrick  would  represent  11  cents  in  eggs 
and  four  cents  in  labor.  Assuming  that  a 
man  whose  time  was  worth  .$60  per  month 
could  care  for  3,000  chicks,  the  labor  cost 
of  each  at  six  months  of  age  would  be  16 
cents.  The  cost  of  feed  would  approximate 
60  cents,  making  a  total  cost,  if  there  were 
no  losses,  of  87  cents  per  chick ;  to  which 


the  one  furnishing  the  eggs  would  have 
contributed  practically  one-eighth,  entitling 
him  to  that  proportion  of  the  stock.  You 
will  readily  see,  however,  that  if  rats 
catch  one-third  of  these  chicks  at  three 
weeks  of  age,  and  roup  takes  some  of  the 
rest,  the  above  figures  would  be  knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat.  M.  b.  d. 


Breeding  a  Laying  Strain. 

1.  I  have  noted  with  keen  interest  the 
widely  discussed  egg  types  in  poultry,  and 
am  anxious  to  perfect  a  strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  inheriting  these  qualities. 
But  if  Prof.  Cowell's  trap-nested  record 
was  lower  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  his  theory  of  breeding,  how  is  the 
novice  to  be  guided  in  the  origination  of  a 
laying  strain?  2.  Where  can  I  procure 
literature  on  the  scientific  principles  of 
poultry  culture?  l.  f.  j. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

1.  In  breeding  for  large  egg  production 
analogy  alone  would  suggest  that  the  best 
results  might  be  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  high  producing  stock.  Ex¬ 
perience,  also,  has  shown  this  to  be  true, 
despite  the  apparent  exception  that  you 
quote.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  other  essentials  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  that  one  may 
score  a  failure  if  he  neglects  such  matters  as 
the  maintenance  of  bodily  vigor,  size  and 
capacity  for  food  consumption,  and  the  vi¬ 
tality  which  assures  liatchable  eggs,  and 
liveable  young. 

2.  You  will  be  able  to  get  much  helpful 

literature  upon  the  subject  by  applying  to 
your  State  experiment  station  at  Storrs, 
and  those  of  other  States,  such  as  the  one 
at  Orono,  Me.,  and  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  M.  b.  d. 


Hen  Remedies. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  this  stuff  is  made 
of,  and  if  it  is  any  value  as  a  medicine 
for  chickens?  Will  it  cure  roup,  cholera, 
etc.  ?  If  not,  can  you  send  me  a  good 
formula  for  chickens  as  a  tonic  and  some¬ 
thing  to  ward  off  these  diseases?  Also, 
what  is  good  for  canker?  k.  b.  d. 

Lamar,  Mo. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
composition  of  the  stuff  which  you  send 
without  a  chemical  analysis,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  not  cure  cholera,  roup, 
etc.,  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  so-called  tonics  or  drugs  to  ward 
off  the  diseases  to  which  fowls  are  sub¬ 
ject,  but-  keep  them  in  such  condition  of 
health  by  proper  food  and  care,  that  dis¬ 
ease  can  obtain  no  foothold.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  do  if  you  will  provide 
them  with  warm,  dry,  well  ventilated  quar¬ 
ters,  see  that  they  are  free  from  vermin, 
and  that  their  feeding  and  drinking  uten¬ 
sils  are  kept  clean,  and  that  their  runs 
do  not  become  fouled  by  overcrowding  or 
too  prolonged  use  without  change.  If,  in 
spite  of  good  care,  the  fowls  show  a 
tendency  to  colds  and  roup,  add  sufficient 
permanganate  of  potash  to  their  drinking 
water  to  make  it  a  dark  wine  color,  and 
look  carefully  to  your  breeding  stock  to 
see  that  you  are  not  using  fowls  of  in¬ 
sufficient  vitality  and  thus  transmitting  a 
tendency  to  disease.  m.  b.  d. 


Care  of  Six  Hens. 

I  want  a  balanced  ration  for  six  hens. 
We  have  recently  secured  these  few  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hens  for  an  experiment,  to 
study  and  learn  how  to  make  the  most  out 
of  the  “business  hen”  when  we  go  on  a 
farm  in  a  few  years.  Most  articles  on  this 
subject  deal  with  large  flocks,  and  I  am 
in  doubt  how  to  feed  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them.  j.  e.  R. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

The  care  of  six  hens  need  not  differ 
from  that  of  a  large  flock,  though  the  table 
scraps,  vegetable  peelings,  etc.,  from  most 
families  would  go  a  long  way  toward  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  food.  For  whole  grain 
food  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
on  hand  a  mixture  of  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  buckwheat,  if  the  latter  grain  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  not  essential  to  mix  these 
grains  in  any  definite  and  unvarying  pro¬ 
portion,  but  it  would  be  well  to  make  wheat 
the  basis  of  the  mixture,  letting  it  form 
about  one-lmlf  of  the  bulk,  and  to  divide 
the  other  half  between  the  other  grains. 
If  you  desire  to  keep  a  dry  mash  con¬ 
stantly  before  them,  this  may  be  made  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  cornmcal.  This,  with  such 
wastes  as  you  will  probably  have  from  the 
house,  should  form  a  ration  sufficiently  well 
balanced  to  induce  these  hens  to  do  their 
best  for  you.  Be  careful ;  many  a  severe 
case  of  “hen  fever”  might  be -traced  to  just 
such  a  small  flock  as  you  have.  M.  b.  d. 


What  Pennsylvania  Hens  Did. 

In  September,  1911,  I  put  eighteen 
White  Lghorn  pallets  in  a  very  good 
house,  costing  about  $40,  to  which  I  have 
added  coops,  fixtures,  etc.,  until  the  in¬ 
vestment  amounts  to  $80.50.  The  pullets 
began  laying  in  November.  Only  one  wont 
broody  and  I  set  her  three  times.  One  died 
in  February.  Three  have  not  yet  moulted. 
Four  March  hatched  pullets  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  since  September.  The  April  hatched 
ones  are  beginning  to  lay.  The  pullet  eggs 
are  not  included  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 


lien  Account.  Dr. 

Cost  of  pullets . $27.00 

Eggs  for  setting .  L50 

Feed,  grits,  etc .  46.16 

Depreciation  on  buildings,  etc .  8.05 


Total  . $87.54 

.  Cr. 

Hens  on  hand . $17.00 

Pullets  raised  . !.36J)0 

Cockerels  eaten  .  11.10 

202  dozen  eggs,  at  40c .  8o!so 


Total  . $144.90 

Balance  to  profit  and  loss . $57.36 


It  will  be  seen  that  they  fell  short  only 
$15.39  of  paying  for  the  house,  coops, 
equipment,  etc.  I  use  permanently  ground 
12  by  18  feet,  on  the  back  of  a  town  lot. 
The  coops  were  moved  about  the  clothes 
yard.  b.  j.  u. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 


Eggs  in  November. 

We  had  25  eggs  brought  in  yesterday 
and  as  many  more  brought  in  since  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  when  Mr.  S.  took  a  crate  to 
market.  It  is  three  years  since  we  have 
had  a  day  without  at  least  one  or  two  eggs 
from  the  henhouse.  I  think  10  is  the  low¬ 
est  number  this  Fall,  and  they  are  going 
up  now,  in  number  as  well  as  price.  We 
keep  about  150  hens  and  pullets,  White 
Leghorns.  A  man  over  in  Lima,  who  has 
several  hundred  White  Leghorns,  has  been 
getting  eggs  right  along.  He  was  able  to 
put  up  a  crate  of  fresh  eggs,  technically 
speaking,  and  received  50  cents  a  dozen 

for  them,  from  a  dealer  too,.  We  sell  ours 
direct  to  a  Rochester  grocer.  I  have  been 
watching  for  your  conclusions  about  that 
scrub  flock  ;  must  have  missed  them.  You 
admit  they  do  not  lay  eggs  in  November, 
anyhow.  The  simple  facts  are  that  it 

doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  feed  and  care  for 
good  stock  than  nondescript,  and  M  you 
pay  a  rather  larger  price,  say  five  cents 
apiece  upward  for  eggs  from  stock,  you 
know  to  be  good,  you  are  apt  to  take  better 
care,  and  I  have  observed  more  pride,  so 
“you  will  get  what  you  expect.”  What  is 
the  use,  they  all  have  to  eat?  Leghorns 

that  are  laying  will  not  eat  any  more  than 

a  mixed  lot,  and  they  will  lay  if  they  can 
find  the  stuff  eggs  are  made  of. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  sirs.  w.  w. 


There’s  Money  in 
Custom  Hatching 


THIS  SIZE  HAS  18  TRAYS 

A  T  $2  per  tray  this  machine  earns  $32  per  hatch. 

Larger  sizes  figure  in  proportion.  You  do 
all  ot'  the  hatching  for  your  section,  cheaper 
and  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  scattered, 
small  machines.  Write  for  our  free  Custom 
Hatching  booklet,  telling  how  to  do  it. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 
Dept.  27  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 


MacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  alsc 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  largest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1814 
R.  MacKELLAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


-“Get  Hatching  Facts 

\  which  tells  you  how  my  Belle  City 
9  Incubator  has  again — and  for  the 
I  fifth  time  —  smashed  all  records. 

'  This  time  winning  world's  cham¬ 
pionships  with  three  100  per  cent 
hatches.  That  record  proves  my 

_  _ I  hatcher  is  certain  to  give  larger 

hatches,  sturdier  chicks,  make  big  money  for 
you.  Write  for  book — or  send  price  and  save 
time.  Every  claim  guaranteed .  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

.55  Buys 

World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over;  beat  copper  tank;  nursery, 
Bel  f -regulating.  l>eet  140-Chlck  hot- water 
brooder  $4.85.  Both 
ordored  together 
911-50.  Frt.  pre- 

_  ___  paid  (E. of  Rockies) 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  book  today 

BelteCilylncubaiorCo.,Box  48, Racine, wis! 


[  j  Wo  ship 
I  /quick  from 
3t.  Paul,  Buffalo, (j 
Kansas  City  nr 
Raalno. 


BANNER  INCUBATORS 


represent  in  construction  and  improved  features, 
twenty-five  years’  study  ana 
work.  Better  or  more  natural 
artificial  incubation.  A  more 
durable  and  practical  machine. 
Approved,  also  recommended 
by  tho  most  reliable  authorities. 
Sold  on  live  years’  guarantee. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  BANNER 

Hatches  Nature’s  way — every 
liatchable  egg.  The  chirks  are 
healthy  hatched.  They  live  and 
grow. 

Catalog  and  history  of  Facts  free. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write. 

BANNER  INCUBATOR  CO, 
222  Blake  St.,  Baraboo,  Wis. 


{7.35  ./Sr  BIG 


INCUBAT 


Biggest  at  price — hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu¬ 
lator,  deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg  test¬ 
er,  safety  lamp.  Price  $7.35,  with  Brooder  $9.85. 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies.  Order  from  this  ad 
on  our  guarantee  or  write  for  our  big  free  book. 
Progressive  Incubator  Co.,  Box  145  Racine, Wis. 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  ^ 


i  sirTtiAn , 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  U6«  and  for  sale  to  neighbors.  Thou* 
sands  make  money  this  way  with 

Successful  incubators  I  L» 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS  (  *"*,l 

Life  Producers— Life  Preservers  u  ** 

Why  don’tyou  do  tho  Bame?  Learn  how  easy  It  Is  to  start.  Booklet  “Ho$r  to 
Raise  48  out  of  50  Chicks”—  10c.  Catalogue  FREE.  Writ©  today.  Add  res  a 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  90  Second  St,,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  losing  real  money  for  you.  Every  egg  you  don’t 
get  is  so  much  money  lost.  Stop  that,  leak  !  liens 
tormented  with  lice  can’t  be  expected  to  lay  eggs. 
You  can  keep  them  free  of  lice  with  one  application 
a  year,  and  Circular  61  tells  you  how.  Sent  Free. 
Write  us  today. 

CAR  BOLIN  EUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

181  Franklin  Street  New  York 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  RnseCnmhRprls 

Choice  breeding  birds,  bred  from  tested  layers. 
Can  also  furnish  exhibition  birds  bred  from  high 
class  exhibition  matings.  D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

200  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  A  FEW  CHOICE  APRIL  COCKERELS 

Prices  right.  Personal  attention.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

Prize  Winning 

wards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Baried  Rocks,  White  Wyaudottes, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis. 

V.  M.  PRESCOTT  .  Kiverdale.  N.  J. 

M  R  TIIRKFY^-  English  white  egg  runner 

IYI.  D.  1  UniVC  1  O  DRAKES— PEARL  GUINEAS  of  the 

finest  breeding.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  Lima,  N.  V. 

Wammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  liens;  pairs  not  akin. 
Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Trio  White  P.  Rocks. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

White  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  throngh  December. 
MAPLE  COVE  FARM.  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS.  PA. 

R.  1.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Largo,  healthy,  vigorous  stock.  $3.00  each  if  taken 
now.  A.  L,  V  It  EE  LAND,  Nutley,  N.  j. 

THE  FARMER'S  FOWL— Rose  Comb  Reds,  best  winter 
1  layers  on  earth.  Eggs,  $1.00  per  15.  Catalogue 
free.  THOS.  WILDER.  Kotite  1,  Richland,  N.  Y. 

Pfllll  TRYMFN- Send  2c  stamp  for  Illustrated 
rUULI  11  1  HlL.li  Catalog  describing  35  varieties. 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS  MARIETTA,  PA. 

100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pull ets~^Ha t^oVo^h- 

bred.  90c.  each.  F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

IE  Selected  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
•  one  and  two  years  old.  One  of  tho  best  laying 

strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gilbon,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  April  hatched  Cockerels  for  breeders.  Bred 
for  vigor.  Reared  on  free  range.  Write  for  prices. 

WHITE  &  KICK,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Plemington,  N.  J. 

Austin’s 200 strain  S.G,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  hatched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 
AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  ISox  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARNI 

NEAV  ROCHELLE,  N.  V. 

Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  years  of  high-class  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specialty.  Correspondence  invited. 

SUPERIOR  BABY  CHIX-^fe'.",!,! 

26-page  l>ooklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons.  New  York. 

If  Cl  1  FR<iTRAQ^  CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
IVCLLCIIO  1  nuoo  PULLETS.  June  birds,  six 
for  $10.  from  (eggs)  birds  whose  eggs  cost  $10  for  15. 
W.  A.  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill.N.Y. 

A  FINE  LOT  OF  UTILITY  INDIAN  RUNNERS.  $1.50  each. 
**  Sinclair  Smith,  602  5tli  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  I.  Red, 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS,  PA. 

Our  16th  Annual  Poultry  Course 

will  be  held 

Jan.  2d  to  Feb.  13th,  1913,  inclusive 

We  have  some  new,  modern  houses,  new  yards  and 
a  new  text-book.  We  teach  all  branches  of  poultry 
keeping  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Each 
student  has  incubator,  brooder  ami  pen  practice. 
Terms  moderate.  Write  for  bulletin. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Three  Excellent  Books 

Swine  in  America  teSion°^Tr.re!di! 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $!i.5() 

Milk  and  Its  Products  t «  Si 

work  on  this  subject;  JJUO  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

Tfip  TTorcp  1,y  Ltnorc  P.  Hoberts.  In  this 
l  uc  uuiac  WOrk  Prof.  Roberts  lias  given  a 
concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 

All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  B»  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Make  Your  Hens  Lay 


W'6, 

Y\e'Ps\  MANN’S 


Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL  If)  QAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  No  money 

BONE  CUTTER  IU  rnCC  1  nlH>-  In  advance 

j  Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Cutsall  bone  with  adheringmeatand  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  M  ANN  CO.,  Box  IQ  ,  Milford,  Maas. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

An  interesting1  transaction  apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  third  resale  of  a 
plot  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  zone,  but 
also  that  it  will  mark  another  entrance 
into  that  locality  of  an  old-established 
downtown  printing  and  publishing  concern, 
was  announced  yesterday  in  the  sale  of  the 
former  Chelsea  Methodist  Church  property 
at  327  to  335  West  30th  Street  to  John  J. 
Dillon,  publisher  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
now  at  409  Pearl  Street.  The  property 
was  sold  by  Harris  and  Maurice  Mandel- 
baum  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  interests, 
the  consideration  in  this  latest  deal  being 
about  $100,000.  The  deal  was  negotiated 
by  the  F.  R.  Wood-II.  L.  Dolson  Company. 
The  sellers  first  acquired  the  property, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  89  feet  by  98.9 
deep,  last  May,  and  took  title  in  October. 
The  new  owners  are  planning  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  possession,  remodeling  the  church 
and  parish  house  for  present  needs,  but  in 
the  near  future  a  well-equipped  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  site. — New  York 
Times. 

Friends  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  th«  above  from  the  N.  Y. 
“Times”  of  Nov.  30th.  Five  years  ago 
we  got  our  own  first  press.  Since  then 
the  circulation  of  The  R.  X.-Y.  has 
nearly  doubled.  Now  for  the  first  time 
it  is  to  have  its  own  home.  In  many 
ways  this  will  be  a  unique  publishing 
office.  In  New  Yofk  City  such  build¬ 
ings  for  the  publishing  business  are  12 
stories  high  or  more,  with  light  only 
front  and  back.  The  R.  N.-Y.  building 
will  be  three  stories  high,  with  perma¬ 
nent  light  all  around  it.  No  one  can 
shut  us  out  on  any  side.  The  building 
is  now  undergoing  alterations,  and  we 
hope  to  be  comfortably  settled  in  it  by 
April.  It  is  within  one  block  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Depot,  and  new  post 
office.  One  of  the  instructions  to  the 
architect  is  to  have  a  latch  string  in  the 
front  door  for  our  friends;  and  we  will 
provide  a  comfortable  seat  and  a  cheer¬ 
ful  welcome  within  for  all  who  come. 

I  shipped  Organized  Producers’  Company, 
150-152  Chamber  street,  New  York  City, 
eggs  during  the  past  Spring  amounting  to 
$37.19,  for  which  I  have  not  received  set¬ 
tlement.  Can  you  collect  it  for  me? 

New  York.  h.  k. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Organized  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Co.  was  Mr.  F.  L.  Benedict.  We 
have  repeatedly  refused  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  concern  because  we  were 
unable  to  find  that  Mr.  Benedict  had 
any  financial  responsibility  that  would 
warrant  farmers  shipping  produce  to 
him.  Our  investigation  revealed  that 
the  Organized  Producers’  Co.  met  with 
financial  difficulties  and  the  prospects  for 
realizing  on  this  subscriber's  shipment 
of  eggs  are  very  slim.  Shippers  of  eggs 
or  other  produce  will  do  well  to  make  it 
a  rule  to  look  up  the  standing  of  every 
house  to  which  they  intend  shipping  a 
dollar's  worth  of  anything. 

On  January  10.  1911,  I  shipped  to  T.  J. 
Hoover,  a  commission  merchant  at  135 
Produce  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  car 
containing  679  bushels  of  potatoes.  I  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  from  him  but  promises  up 
to  March  22,  1911,  when  he  sent  a  check 
for  $50  and  a  letter  stating  he  would  do 
the  fair  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
the  market  has  been  fairly  good  he  could 
dispose  of  them  long  before  this.  Can  you 
get  the  balance  for  me?  o.  G.  Q. 

New  York. 

We  were  not  able  to  get  any  better 
attention  than  the  subscriber.  Mr. 
Hoover  makes  excuses  that  business 
was  poor  in  the  Winter;  Summer 
drought  had  been  severe ;  was  a  bad 
year  to  get  produce  shipped  on  com¬ 
mission  ;  expected  a  good  business  last 
Christmas;  then  expected  it  in  May  or 
June.  Still,  Mr.  Hoover  makes  no  ad¬ 
justment  and  protests  he  is  an  honest 
man.  His  failure  to  try  to  adjust  the 
matter  leads  us  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  his  protestations. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Information  to-day  from 
Mr.  Whitney  to  the  effect  that  your  issue 
of  November  30  contained  my  name  in 
connection  with  the  International  Corporate 
Farms  Co.  Copy  of  this  issue  just  received 
in  which  I  note  on  page  1214  reference  to 
my  being  connected  with  above  company.  I 
demand  that  you  immediately  give  me  in¬ 
formation  as  to  who  connected  me  in  any 
way,  shape  or  manner  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Corporate  Farms  Co.  I  liaye  never 
had  any  connection  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner,  neither  do  I  know  anything  of 
the  company  or  its  project.  Your  imme¬ 
diate  reply  is  demanded. 

Nov.  19,  1912.  S.  C.  Castner. 

Our  reference  to  this  farm  stock  pro¬ 
motion  scheme  has  produced  more  hys¬ 
terics  than  anything  that  has  appeared 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  in  many  a  day. 


TH  "E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


None  of  his  associates  seem  to  be  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  identified  with  the  enterprise 
with  Editor  Willis  of  the  Northwest 
Farmstead.  It  is,  however,  hard  to 
understand  how  they  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  scheme  of  their  associates,  while 
the  other  farm  paper  publishers  of  the 
country  saw  through  the  gilt  veneer 
right  down  to  the  common  clay  on  its 
first  appearance.  The  ignorance  of  so 
important  an  event  in  agricultural  affairs 
sho\vs  a  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  Northwest  Farmstead  manage¬ 
ment.  However,  Mr.  Castner  makes  a 
clear  and  definite  denial  of  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  over  his  own  name,  and 
we  gladly  accept  his  word  for  it  and 
exonerate  him  from  any  connection  with 
the  scheme.  We  stated  only  that  he 
was  said  to  be  associated  with  it.  It 
is  a  healthful  sign  that  men  are  so 
anxious  to  repudiate  any  connection  with 
schemes  of  the  kind. 

I  have  a  claim  against  Mr.  M.  Smith.  His 
address  was  250  Division  St.,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Smith  is  or  was  a  milk  dealer 
and  had  a  shipping  station  here  at  Cayuta. 
Last  Winter  I  drew'  my  milk  and  two  of  my 
neighbors’  milk.  He  promised  to  pay  me 
10  cents  per  can  for  hauling  and  pay  four 
cents  per  quart  for  milk.  He  paid  the  four 
cents  per  quart  for  all  but  one-half  of 
January,  for  which  he  paid  only  3%  cents, 
w'hieb,  he  said,  was  a  mistake,  and  would 
make  it  right,  but  never  has  paid  anything 
for  hauling.  Last  Spring  the  station 
changed  hands.  I  saw  Mr.  Smith  here  at 
Cayuta  at  the  time  (March  1),  and  he  said 
he  w'ould  send  me  check  for  same,  which 
was  $19.20,  according  to  the  statement  of 
his  agent  here  at  Cayuta,  as  soon  as  he  got 
back  home.  I  don't  know  if  he  has  ever 
got  back  or  not.  I  have  written  him  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  can't  even  get  an  answer 
from  him.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would 
collect  it.  as  I  am  not  able  to  lose  it,  and 
I  think  he  is  able,  to  pay.  b.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  complete  evidence  of  the 
justice  of  this  claim.  Mr.  M.  Smith 
still  seems  to  be  doing  business  at  the 
address  given,  but  our  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  settle  this  claim  has  re¬ 
sulted  only  in  an  offer  to  pay  half  the 
amount  due.  Milk  producers  will  do 
well  to  beware  of  dealers  of  this  kind 
who  repudiate  their  written  agreements. 
We  shall  now  place  the  account  in  an 
attorney’s  hands  for  collection. 

I  am  eager  to  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  in  succeeding 
in  collecting  my  claim  of  $6.60  against 
Adams  Express  Company.  My  complaint 
against  the  company  is  not  so  much  for 
breakage  or  delay  as  for  loss,  partial  or 
absolute,  in  transit.  The  service  is,  as  a 
rule,  excellent,  but  wre  very  frequently  suf¬ 
fer  from  theft  of  the  eggs.  If  these  claims 
W'ere  promptly  paid  the  matter  would  not 
be  so  bad,  although  it  ife  exasperating  to 
have  customers  wait  for  eggs  they  never 
get.  But  the  company  has  a  way  of 
dragging  out  claims  w'hich  is  not  at  all 
business  like.  If  you  can  correct  this  habit 
my  blessings  on  you  and  your  excellent 
paper.  j.  p.  g. 

Virginia. 

That  is  the  injustice  to  shippers.  Any 
company  is  liable  to  make  an  error  in 
shipment ;  a  loss  may  occur  in  transit  or 
some  damage  for  which  they  are  clearly 
responsible.  We  contend  their  records 
should  be  kept  in  some  way  so  that 
claims  could  be  adjusted  without  so 
much  delay.  Eighteen  months  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  adjust  a  claim  where  the 
shipment  was  lost  in  transit  and  never 
delivered !  1 


Enclosed  are  papers  and  letters  concern¬ 
ing  my  experience  with  J.  W.  Murdoch  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  During  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1911,  I  shipped  this  firm  Asters 
valued  at  $20.83,  according  to  their  own 
figures.  The  firm  sent  a  check  for  this 
amount,  but  the  check  went  to  protest,  on 
which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  protest  fees  of 
$1.74.  Can  you  collect  this  account  for  me? 

Ohio.  e.  s. 

We  presented  this  claim  to  the  J.  W. 
Murdoch  Co.  on  July  24.  The  firm  has 
been  making  promises  to  make  settle¬ 
ment  from  month  to  month  since  that 
time.  On  November  2  they  finally  sent 
us  a  check  for  $5  in  the  subscriber’s 
behalf,  but  this,  like  the  original  check, 
went  to  protest,  and  the  memorandum 
from  the  bank  showed  that  the  firm 
did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  it. 
The  firm  has  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
good  this  check,  but  neglects  to  do  so. 
The  record  of  the  case  is  one  that 
certainly  does  not  offer  much  en¬ 
couragement  to  flower  growers  to  en¬ 
trust  this  house  with  their  shipments, 
and  we  are  publishing  the  record  of 
the  case  for  the  benefit  of  our  other . 
subscribers.  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page^ 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factor 
,  freight  prepaid. 

'  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  u 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs;  Poultry,  Etc. 

^  Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gate 

We  save  you  big  money —g ive  you  highe: 
>  quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  13oe 
59  THE  BROWN  FENCE  O  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OH 


Cows  Pay 
Bigger  Profits 

More  milk,  thriftier  cattle,  healthier  calves,  are  as  sure 
as  sunrise  when  the  daily  ration  liberally  includes  (*^ 

CROWN  DRIED  GRAINS 

No  feed  matches  this  in  milk-increasing  powers.  For  Crown  Grains  provide 
the  most  palatable,  digestible  balance  of  proteids  and  fats.  Name  your  feed- 
dealer  and  get  interesting  circular  on  cattle-feeding. 

Makes  all  other  feed  feed  better.  Saves  money  and  makes  money.  E 
Look  for  Crown  Brand  on  bag.  Made  by 


MILWAUKEE  GRAINS  &  FEED  CO. 


452  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A 


Stays  waterproof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
makes  roofing  stay 
waterproof.  It  is  the 
product  of  Nature.  And 
man  has  never  equaled 
it  for  roofing.  We  use 
it  to  make  Genasco. 

Genasco  doesn’t  rot, 
rust,  clry-out,  crack, 
break— and  doesn’t  leak. 

Get  Genasco  for  every  building  on 
the  farm.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Comes  in  rolls  ready  and  easy  for  any¬ 
body  to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco.  Write  us  for  samples  and 
the  valuable  Good  Roof  Guide  Book- 
free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings  does  away  with  nail- 
leaks  and  makes  seams  watertight 
without  cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 
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New  Y ork 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 

I M 


Chicago 


Don't  Fail  to 
Get  Prices  on 
Edwards  STEEL 
Shingles] 


r  if  you  only  knew  4 
how  cheaply,  quickly  V 
nnd  easily  you  can  ’ 
roof  your  buildings 
with  genuine  Ed¬ 
wards  STEEL  Shin¬ 
gles,  you  wouldn’t 

fool  with  any  more  .... 

prepared  roofing  or  inflammable  wood  shingles. 

Don’t  you  know  Edwards  sells  the  world’s  finest 
roofing  direct  from  factory  at  lowest  price  over 
known?  Don’t  you  know  Edwards  pays  freight 
clear  to  your  station  and  guarantees  prompt,  safe 
delivery?  And  don’t  you  know  that  more  than 
100,000  Edwards  roofs  nave  been  put  on  and  that 
never  none  has  failed  to  give  PERMANENT  sat¬ 
isfaction?  Don’t  you  know  that  any  man  cun  easily 
lay  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  right  over  old  roof 
or  on  sheathing?  Don’t  you  know  th.at_Edica.rda 
STEEL  Shingles  are 

Rust-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Rot-Proof 

Don’t  you  know  Edwards  uses  a  secret  process 
which  absolutely  prevents  rust  from  ever  getting 
a  foothold;  that  Edwards  has  patented  an  Inter¬ 
locking  Device  which  makes  a  permanent  water¬ 
tight  joint?  Don’t  you  know  Edwards  uses  only 
the  finest  open-heurth  steel  for  his  shingles:  that 
Edwards  Galvanized  STEEL  Shingles  never  nood 
painting  nor  repairs?  Don’t  you  know  that  Ed¬ 
wards  gives  every  buyer  a  signed  S10.000  guaranty 
against  fire  by  lightning;  that  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 
not  only  make  the  most  handsome  roof  but  outlast  THREE 
wood-shingle  roofs  and  FIVE  prepared-paper  roofs? 

Well,  then — why  don’t  you  write  Edwards  a  postal  this 
minute  and  get  by  return  mail  his  latest  catalog  1273  find 
astounding  factory  prices?  If  you’ll  give  the  size  of  your 
roof,  Edwards  will  make  you  a  lump  price  on  the  job. 
Get  Edwards  prices  at  once.  (86) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
t  223-1  273  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


/-Calves  Without  Milk\ 

Cost  only  half  as  much  as  the  milk 
raised  calves-  Increase  your 
profits  by  using 

Blatcliford’s  Calf  Meal 

The  perfect  milk  substi¬ 
tute— the  best  since  1S00. 

Write<4  today  for  free 
book,  “How  to  Rcise 
Calves.”  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  is  enough. 

Blatchford’a 
Calf  Meal 
Factory 

Waukegan,  III, 


YOUR  HORSE  can  be 
driven  with  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  on  the  iciest  street  if  fit¬ 
ted  with  _  „  , 

RED  TIP  CALKS. 

No  long  waits  at  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  for  sharpening, 
no  postponed  trips  due  to 
bad  roads.  Your  Horse  is 
ready  when  you  are  ready . 
Be  sure  you  get  Genuine 
Neverslip  Calks.  They  are 
marked  with  a  RED  TIP . 
Without  the  RED  TIP  they 
arc  Not  Neverslips.  Send 
io-day  for  Booklet  X. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer’s-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  230  Mancie,  Ind 


PEERLESSgates 


No  lugrginr  or  dragging  the  Peerless 
it  lifts  itself.  Springs  up  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  unlatched  and  may  be  latched 
in  raised  position. 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 

throughout— the  Peerless  is  rust  proof— no 
painting  every  year  or  two. 

Big,  Extra  Heavy,  high  carbon,  steel 
frames  filled  with  close  woven  all  No-  9  wire 
1  Heavy  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Fully  described  in  our  big  free  Fence 
and  Gate  catalog.  Get  a  copy  before  vou 
’  buy  a  rod  of  fence  or  a  single  gate. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co, 

215  Mich.  St. 

Adrian,  Micli. 


FACTS  ABOUT 


THE 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $5  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers  command  good  local  and  Northern  Markets. 


or 

Ry. 


SOUTHEAST 


The  Southern  Railway  Ge°obrgla&s2h&  FioJidadi 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  In  the  Southeast.  The 
“Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  87  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 


Week  Ending  Dec.  14,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 36  ffl  .37 

Good  to  Choice . 33  @  .35 

Lower  Grades  . 27  @  .30 

Storage . 29  @  .31 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  ffl  .34 

,  Common  to  Good . 24  @  .30 

Factory . 21  @  .24 

Packing  8tock . 20  @  .24 

Elgin,  111.,  batter  market  Arm  at  35  cents. 
Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 
EGGS 

White. choice  to  fancy . 10  @  .45 

Good  to  prime . 35  @  .38 

Mixed  Colors,  best  . 32  @  .35 

Common  to  Good . 28  @  30  ] 

Western,  best . 30  @  .36 

Under  grades . 25  @  .28 

Checks  and  dirties . 14  ffl  .22 

Storage . 13  'A  .20 

OHHSKSK 

Full  Cream,  best. . 17  @  .18 

Common  to  Good . 14  to  .16 

Skims . U4  <a>  .12 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.50  ffl  6.80 

Medium....  .  4.35  ffl  4.45 

Pea .  4.10  &  4.45  : 

Red  Kidney . 4.20  ffl  4  80 

Lima,  California .  6  25  ffl  6.35 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice  . . 30  @  .32 

Common  to  Good . 24  @  .29 

Pacific  Coast . .16  @  .23 

Old  Stock . (>7  ffl  .11 

German  Crop .  44  @  .46 

F1UCS11  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl .  1.50  @  2.50 

Hubbardston .  1.50  far  2.25 

Twenty-ounce . 2.U0  @  3.00 

King .  2.00  ffl  3.00 

Spy  .  2.00  (A  3.50 

Snitzenburg .  2  50  (A  4.00 

Winesap .  2  50  (A  4.00  1 

Bellflower .  175  ffl  2,25  j 

Greening .  1.75  ffl  3.50 

Baldwin .  1.50  (A  2.50 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1.50  (o  2.00 

Common  to  good,  box .  1.00  @  1.25 

Pears-Kieffer.  bbl . 2.50  ffl  3.50 

Grapes— Concord,  41b.  bkt . 09  ffl  .10 

Catawaba,  41b.  bkt . 08  (A  .10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  6,00  @  9.00 

Long  Island,  bbl .  7.00  ffl  9.50 

Jersey,  bbl .  6.75  @  9.00 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint . 30  @  .40 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes—  Long  Island,  bbl .  2.50  @  3.00 

Penn.,  180 lbs .  2,00  (A  2.25 

State,  180  lbs .  1.75  (A  2.15 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag .  2.00  @  2.15 

Bermuda,  new.  bbl .  4.50  @  6.00 

8weet  Potatoes,  bbl .  1.50  @  3.0o 

Beets,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 04  @  .08 

Carrots,  bbl . 75  (A  .85 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  .  1.50  ®  6.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 16  ®  .40 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  5.00  ffl  9.00 

Domestic  seed  ....  3.00  (A  4  00 

Red,  ton . 15.00  @17.00 

Kale,  bbl . 40  <<5  .60 

Lettuce,  tobbi.  bkt .  40  ®  1 .00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 40  ffl  .85 

Orange  Co.,  100  1b  bag . 40  ®  .85 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  bbl .  1.60  @2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl . 3,00  (A  5.00 

Peppers.  Fla.  carrier .  1.25  <Q  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bn .  1.50  ffl  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches' . 75  <A  1.00 

Strmc  Beans,  bn .  1.00  IA  4.00  ’ 

Squash,  bbl . 75  ffl  1.00 

Kgg  Plants,  Fla.,  box . . .  2  00  @  3.50 


Spinach,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  .  1.26  (A  2.36 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35  @  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  @  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz .  1.12  (A  1.25 

No.  2,  box . 2.00  (A  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  ffl  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  ffl  .15 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.50  (A  2,50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 12^'d  .13 

Fowls . 13  ®  .14 

Roosters . 09  @  .10 

Ducks . 14  ®  .15 

Geese . 13  ®  .14 

Turkeys . 16  ®  .16 

Guineas,  pair . 60  ®  .76 

ORESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 24  ®  .25 

Common  to  Good . 18  @  .22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 25  @  .27 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 65  @  .70 

Rrotlers,  common  to  good . 20  @  .23 

Roasters  . 18  ®  .23 

Fowls . 14  @ 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . f...  .15  @  .20 

Squabs,  doz . 50  @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy  No.  1,  ton . 22.00  ®  22.50 

No.  2 . 20.00  @  21.00 

No.  0 . 17.00  ®  19.00 

Clover  Mixed . 18.0U  ®  21  00 

Straw,  Rye . 16.50  ®  18.00 

MTLLFEED. 

Wheat  bran,  ton . 22.00  @23.00 

Middlings . 24.00  @30.00 

Red  Dog . 30.00  @31.00 

Corn  Meal . 28.00  @30.00 

Linseed  meal . 33.00  @35.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers,  100  lbs .  7.25  ffl  8.25 

Bulls . 4.25  @  5.50 

Cows .  2.75  @  5.00 

Calves,  Prime  Veal,  100  lbs . 8.00  @12.50 

Culls .  5.00  (A  7.60 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 2.50  to  4.75 

Lambs . 6.00  @  9  op 

Hogs .  7  50  @  8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  good  to  prime . 14  ffl  .16 

Common . 09  ffl  .10)$ 

Pork,  lightweights . 11  ®  .]]]4 

Mediums  and  heavy . 10  ffl  .10 \4 

Hothouse  lambs,  head . 9.00  @11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  1.  Northern  Spring . 96  ffl  ... 

No.  2,  Red . 1.06  @  ... 

No.  2  Hard  Winter . 97  @  ... 

Corn,  ns  to  quality,  bush . 55  ffl  .65 

Oats,  as  to  weight,  bush . 38  @  .40 

Rye . 65  ffl  .70 

COTTON. 

New  York  Middling  Upland.. .  12.90 

Middling  Gulf . 13.15 

New  Orleans.  Low  Middling .  12.40 

Good  Middling .  13.20 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . S4J^@  .35 

Western  Creamery.... . 33  @  -34}^ 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 42  @  .44 

Gathered,  fresh  . 35  @  .40 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl .  2.60  ffl  3.25 

Common  kinds  .  1.60  to  2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 7.00  ffl  9.00 

Grapes, 41b  bkt . 10  @  .12  - 

Potatoes.  1081b.  bag  .  1.36  @  1  45 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . ll  @  .16 

Pork . 10  @  .11 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 15  ffl  .19 

Roasters  . 18  @  .22 

Turkeys .  ,25  ffl  .30 

Hay— No.  1  . 23.00  @23.50 

No.  2  . 20.00  @22.00 

No.  3 . 18.00  @18.60 

Straw— Rye . 18.00  @19.00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 23.00  @25  00 

Middlings . 23.00  @27.00 

Mixed  feed . 24.00  @27.50 


MARKET  SKETCHES,  No.  9. 

Leaving  Boston  from  the  North  Station, 
the  first  large  stopping  place,  10  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  Lynn.  To  most  business  men  Lynn 
is  a  synonym  for  shoes,  there  being  not  far 
from  there  300  manufacturers  and  dealers 
In  shoes  and  shoe  findings.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  specialize  in  heels,  uppers,  cut  soles, 
trimmings,  counters,  bows,  patterns,  etc., 
and  others  turn  out  the  assembled  and 
finished  shoes,  which  cost  the  consumer 
from  $3  to  $6,  and  furnish  more  or  less 
comfort.  “Breaking  in’’  shoos  is  no  longer 
a  serious  job,  and  really  not  necessary  if 
one  uses  a  little  judgment  and  subdues  his 
pride  to  the  extent  of  not  trying  to  im¬ 
prison  a  No.  9  foot  in  a  No.  shoe.  In 
the  old  method  of  marking,  sizes  were 
stamped  in  big  figures  on  the  sole,  and  a 
great  many  people  balked  when  they  saw 
the  number,  insisting  that  they  did  not 
need  so  huge  a  size.  Now  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  mark  the  shoes  by  a  system  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  customer,  so  that  the  No.  10  or 
11  man  can  get  his  proper  size  in  ignorance 
that  is  truly  blissful. 

Lynn  has  a  generous  amount  of  scenery 
for  the  traveler  who  is  there  for  other 
than  business  reasons.  There  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  harbor,  its  eastern  border 
being  the  extraordinarily  shaped  Nahant 
peninsula,  extending  three  miles  south 
and  battered  by  furious  waves  in  Winter. 
The  boatman  who  cares  to  venture  far  out 
in  the  Bay  may  visit  Great  Pig  and  Little 
Pig  Rocks,  and  Great  Calf,  Little  Calf  and 
Little  Hog  Island,  as  well  as  many  others, 
larger  in  size,  but  less  picturesque  in  name. 
The  food  supply  problem  at  Lynn  is 
handled  more  satisfactorily  than  in  the 
average  city,  largely  because  of  an  efllcient 
“food  department  store”  system.  I  had 
heard  in  New  York  of  the  J.  B.  Blood 
Markets,  and  found  them  fully  up  to  de¬ 
scription.  The  company  operates  two 
stores  on  the  department  plan,  where  prac¬ 
tically  everything  in  the  way  of  good  food 
can  bo  had.  I  have  found  many  private 
markets  in  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  East,  run  somewhat  like  these,  but 
none  that  compared  with  tffem  in  neatness 
and  general  efficiency,  and  hence  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  done.  The  arrangement  of 


the  food  is  such  that  it  can  be  scon  and 
bought  quickly.  The  customer  for  a  fish, 
steak  or  piece  of  cheese  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  a  clerk  gets  a  loaf  of  broad  or  a 
pound  of  rice  for  someone  else.  He  goes 
to  the  fish,  steak  or  cheese  counter  and  is 
waited  on  as  soon  as  he  makes  up  his 
mind  what  is  wanted.  Close  examination  of 
the  prices  asked  for  meats  and  other  perish¬ 
able  foods  showed  that  the  wholesale  buy¬ 
ing  is  carefully  and  skilfully  done,  and  in 
some  cases  at  least,  no  jobbers’  or  need¬ 
less  middelemen’s  profits  have  inter¬ 
vened. 

These  stores  are  of  special  Interest  as 
showing  how  the  ordinary  private  market 
system,  of  food  distribution  can  be  put 
out  of  the  ordinary  by  careful  buying  and 
strict  attention  to  neatness  and  systematic 
arrangements.  No  one  cares  to  buy  food  of 
a  clerk  whose  clothes  or  hands  are  dirty, 
or  who  acts  as  though  partly  asleep  or  not 
interested  in  his  job.  w.  w.  h. 

OFFICIAL  PRICES  OF  BREAD  IN  FRANCE. 

Many  French  cities  have  been  agitated 
of  late  over  the  increased  price  of  bread. 
But  little  bread  Is  made  at  home  in  France, 
except  among  the  rural  population.  A 
great  deal  of  bread  is  eaten,  more  than 
with  us,  and  past  periods  of  scarcity  make 
the  people  watch  prices  very  closely.  Many 
French  municipalities  regulate  the  price  of 
bread  by  local  ordinance,  acting  on  a  Na¬ 
tional  law  passed  in  1791.  In  other  places 
the  bakers  themselves  establish  prices, 
under  close  supervision  from  the  authori¬ 
ties,  who  try  to  keep  prices  as  low  as 
practicable.  In  one  recent  instance  south 
of  Lyon,  where  the  official  price  was  in 
force,  the  bakers  felt  themselves  put  on 
too  close  a  profit  margin  by  the  township 
and  struck  work  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  the  population  breadless.  It  was 
only  after  the  town  council  through  the 
Mayor  was  on  the  point  of  signing  contracts 
for  the  importation  of  the  necessary  thou¬ 
sands  of  loaves  from  a  neighboring  center 
that  the  striking  bakers  resumed  work. 

The  wheat  bread  eaten  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  the  second  quality  known  as  pain 
cl  manage,  or  household  bread.  The  joain 
de  menage  is  usually  sold  in  wreath-like 
loaves  known  as  crowns,  the  favorite  way 
of  making  up  this  bread,  as  it  can  he  cut 
in  more  convenient  quantity  and  the  crowns 
are  more  readily  carried.  In  the  outlying 
country,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  bake 
only  twice  a  week,  large,  fiat  loaves  are 
generally  made,  weighing  as  much  as  live 
kilos  (11.02  pounds)  or  more  apiece.  The 
first  quality  of  bread,  called  bourgeois,  used 
somewhat  by  well-to-do  people,  is  sold  for 
48  centimes  per  kilo  (4.201  cents  per 
pound),  five  centimes  per  kilo  (0.437  cent 
per  pound)  more  than  the  pain  dd  menage. 

In  the  city  of  Lyon  only  the  price  of  the 
second  quality  wheat  bread  is  fixed  by 
order  of  the  Mayor  and  published  before 
the  beginning  of  each  month.  The  price  of 
a  kilo  of  this  bread  is  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  price  of  a  kilo  of  the  flour  of  which 
it  is  made,  increased  by  12  centimes  (2.31G 
cents)  for  the  baker’s  expenses  and  profit. 
In  order  to  determine  the  price  of  the  flour 
as  a  basis  of  the  calculation  of  the  price 
of  bread  within  the  city  limits  for  the  en¬ 
suing  month,  a  mean  is  taken  of  the  local 
market  quotations  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  month  and  the  second  half  of  the 
month  befor  \  As  there  aro  frequent  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  price  of  flour  and  as  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  as 
nearly  stationary  as  possible,  any  slight 
increase  „or  decrease,  not  excelling  three 
centimes  per  kilo  (0.2G3  cent  per  pound), 
does  not  immediately  affect  the  official  price. 
Most  French  bakers,  says  Consul  I-Iurst  of 
Lyon,  from  whose  report  we  obtain  this 
information,  are  desirous  that  the  old  or¬ 
dinance  permitting  local  authorities  to  fix 
the  price  of  bread  shall  be  abrogated. 


The  quarantine  on  Christmas  trees  from 
New  England  because  of  possible  infestation 
with  Gypsy  or  Brown-tail  moth,  has  at¬ 
tracted  large  shipments  from  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  section,  about  40,000  trees  being  sent 
from  there  for  the  New  York  and  suburban 
trade.  Other  greens  largely  used  in  holi¬ 
day  decoration  are  laurel  and  holly  wreaths, 
loose  holly  and  roping  made  from  running 
pine.  Some  mistletoe  Is  imported  from 
Europe,  meeting  a  ready  sale  when  arriving 
in  good  condition,  but  it  often  becomes 
heated  and  blackened  on  the  way.  South¬ 
ern  mistletoe  is  usually  abundant  and  often 
sold  for  imported  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  difference.  The  trees  and  other  Christ¬ 
mas  greens  are  largely  distributed  by  retail 
grocers,  all  of  whom  have  a  supply  the 
week  before  Christmas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


.GENTS! BIG  PROFITS 


Retails  at 
A11  Frices 
As  Low  As 
$1.00 
EACH 


•  Our  ratentod  Automatic  Razor!  <A 
1  Stroppers  automatically  put  a  per-' — La 
feet  edge  on  any  razor,  old  ntylo  or  aafety. 
Biff  sellers.  Every  man  wants  one.  Wrlia 
quick  for  terms,  prices  and  territory.  (’.  O. 
I  Brandt  Stropprr  Co., 42  Hudson  St.,  N.  T.  City 


Rat  and  Mouse  Exterminator  ?)00mte*h‘n1?  "f”; 

1000  traps.  1-lb.  bottle  of  Rat  ami  Mouse  Extermina¬ 
tor  with  drawing  and  full  information  for  $1.00. 

Rat  &  Mouse  Exterminator  Co.,  Lock  Box  54.  Kenton,  Ohio 


QflVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 
w  from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Read  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 
BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO., Pine  Bush,  N.Y. 


Second-Hand,  With  Fillers 

$8.00  a  hundred,  until  January  1st.  Also  all  supplies 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  -  Honesdale,  Pa 


-CAR  OF  CLOVER,  MIXED  OR  ALFALFA  HAY. 

BAKER  FARM,  Rehobotli,  Mass. 


EXPERT  PRUNER 

Moore,  Stato  Inspector,  Knlpsville,  Penna. 

J.  D.  NEVIN,  Easton,  Penna, 


WANTFn  PARTNER  IN  A  POULTRY  FARM  OF  GO  ACRES 

IIHIl  I  LU  Fully  equipped;  small  capital  required 
and  owner  to  board  with  partner.  Addross 

J,  L.  B.,  305  County  St.,  Bennington,  Vt. 


Man  and  wife  (small  family  no  objection).  Man 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  house  and  grounds  of 
a  small  family  country  club  located  about  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Must  be  hard  worker  with 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  forestry.  His 
wife  must  be  good  housekeeper  and  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  plain  cooking.  Both  must  be  capable  of 
managing  help.  Salary  $1,000,  with  everything 
provided.  Give  full  particulars  and  references. 
G.  A.  W.,  care  H.  A.  Washburn,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


WflNTFD~T°  RENT  FflRM  STOCKED  AND  EQUIPPED  by 

llnlll  LU  experienced  college  graduate.  State 
particulars.  A.  E.  THURBER,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


MUSHROOM  PLANT — Strictly  up-to-date, equipped  with 
electric  lights,  city  water,  located 
in  lovely  southern  town,  big  lot  and  dwelling,  money, 
making  proposition,  big  demand  for  mushrooms 
Price$2,500  on  satisfactory  terms.  Box  57,  Osyka,  Miss’ 

FOR  SALE  —Plots,  1  to  10  acres,  fertile  land,  for 
small  farms,  city  limits,  Kingston  N.Y. 
inquire  C.  R.  KNAPP,  132  Dana  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


■  y  ^  1  «  C  66  acres  for  $1,700. 

BILLINGS  FAiill  AGENCY,  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 

TO  LET: — A  splen- 
.  „  did  opportunity 

lor  making  a  line  living.  100  acre  farm  with  pro¬ 
ductive  fruit  orchards,  near  New  York  and  good 
markets.  Excellent  house  and  buildings.  Partic¬ 
ulars,  JAMES  W.  LENT,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


OUR  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Crow  fine  crops  with  large  profits.  And  they  are 
low-priced  now.  Come  and  see  them,  or  send  for 
bargain  list.  B.  F,  McBUKNEY  &  CO.,  309 
Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Sickness  Forces  This  Good  Farm  on  Market 

135  acres;  12-room  house;  never  failing  water  piped 
to  buildings;  barns  40x60,  30x40;  silo;  two  hen 
houses;  plenty  fruit;  lHi  miles  from  railroad  town. 
Include,  11  cattle,  two  horses,  three  hogs,  saw  and 
gasolino  engino,  mower,  rake,  grain  drill,  harrows, 
suikey  plow,  sleighs,  harnesses,  wagons,  cuitiva, 
tors,  40  hens,  other  tilings.  All  for$6,500.  Part  cash. 
Hali/s  Farm  Agency,  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS.  JESS 

ing  In  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Inference 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 

C.  I*.  YAGER  A-  CO.,  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Eggs,  Poultry,  Meats,  Produce. 

Shipments  solicited.  JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO..  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants.  284  Washington  St..  New  York. 


Christmas  Poultry  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  Commission 
Merchants,  229  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK.  Apples,  Peaches,  Ber 
ries  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms 
and  Hot  house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  «&  36  Little  liith  St..  New  York- 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.  And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.  You  would  seldom  burn  all 
lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic- 
ulars.Write  for  Catalog  No.CD  598 

Fairbanks,Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  Yerk 


50-Light, 

30-Volt 

Outfit 

Complete 

including 

Mazda 

Lamps  and 

Fixtures 


Here  are  two  actual  photographs  taken  the  same  day  the  same  hour.  They 
illustrate  two  fields  of  corn — one  adjoining  the  other.  The  scene  at  the  left  shows 
an  average  corn  field.  The  scene  at  the  right  shows  a  field  in  which  stumps 
stood  last  year.  It  took  no  more  seed,  no  more  labor,  no  more  investment  of 
time  or  money,  to  raise  the  field  that  wil1  probably  produce  a  90  bushel-per-acre 


crop  than  the  average  field  that  will  probably  produce  a  35  bushel-per-acre  crop 
The  climate  was  the  same  for  both  fields — and  the  rainfall  was  the  same. 

We  merely  want  to  show  you  how  much  money  you  are  losing  by  leaving 
the  stumps  stand,  when  you  can  so  easily  turn  those  stumpy  acres  into  dollars . 


Pull  Out  The  Stumps 


Name 


Town 


State 


Plant  on  Virgin  Soil— And  Reap  a  Double  Harvest 

PULL  out  the  stumps!  Stump  land  eats  up  half  the  money 
your  land  is  worth  if  cleared — and  all  the  money  y 
would  get  if  you  raised  crops  where  the  stumps  now  stan 
besides  the  taxes  which  now  return  you  nothing!  Land  is 

high  priced  to  be  wasted  that  way.  -  Crops  bring  in  too 
much  money  to  be  passed  up  .that  way.  -,You  have  paid  for 
all  your  land — why  not  farm  all  of  it? 


HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 


All  Steel- 
Triple  Power 
v30  Days 
Free  Trial 
3  Year 
Guarantee 


Free 
Books 
Coupon 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.  \ 

830  21st  Street  4 

Centerville,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  ^ 
free  books  about  the  only  All-Steel  + 
Triple-Power  Stump  Puller.  Also  your 
30-day  free  trial  and  low-price-to-first- 
buyers  proposition. 


Let  me  send  you  my  new,  fine,  free  book  at  once.  I 
want  to  show  you  proof  of  how  you  can  make  $1,281 
profit  on  forty  acres  the  first  year  and  $750  every  year 
after,  in  extra  crops  and  added  value  of  land  —  by 
pulling  stumps  with  the  Hercules — and  how  you  can 
make  big  money  in  your  spare  time  by  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors  or  by  renting  your  machine  at  a  nice  profit. 

Clears  an  Acre  of  Land  a  Day 

My  book  shows  actual  photographs  and  prints  actual 
letters  from  owners,  telling  of  the  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Hercules — how  it  pulls  any  size  stump,  green  tree  or 
hedge  in  less  than  five  minutes — how  it  easily  pulls  an 
acre  or  more  a  day.  Read  how  one  man  increased  his 
land  value  from  $25  an  acre  to  $125.  Read  h5w  easy 
it  is  to  clear  an  acre  or  more  of  land  a  day.  The  fastest 
working  machine  made.  Prove  to  yourself  that  the 
Hercules  pulls  the  biggest  stump  in  five  minutes — an 
acre  or  more  a  day — and  three  acres  without  moving 
the  machine.  Settle  the  question  of  stumpy  land 
once  for  all.  My  book  will  tell  you  how — the  quick¬ 
est,  cheapest,  surest,  safest  way. 

Special  Features 

The  Hercules  is  the  only  all  steel  triple  power 
Stump  Puller  made.  It  is  the  on'y  puller  that 


has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giving 
you  three  machines  in  one.  There  isn’t  a  stump,  green  tree 
or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won’t  pull  out  without 
straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  It’s  the  only  low- 
down  constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and 
stump-anchoring  features  —  the  only  one  with  double 
safety  ratchets,  that  insure  the  absolute  safety  of  men 
and  team.  Its  all  steel  construction  means  60  per  cent 
less  weight  and  400  per  cent  greater  strength  than  any 
cast-iron  or  ‘•semi-steel”  puller  made. 

New  Low  Price 

My  special  advertising  offer  will  enable  me  to  quote 
you  my  new  low  price — a  figure  that  saves  you  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  regular  price,  and  which  will  make  you  a 
Hercules  owner  if  you  have  the  least  use  for  a  machine 
that  rids  your  fields  of  all  standing  stumps.  I  can  con¬ 
tinue  this  offer  only  a  short  while  longer — to  first  buyers 
in  each  locality. 

Mail  Postal  or  Coupon 

Just  simply  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on 
a  postal  is  all  I  want  so  I  can  send  you  the  facts,  my  book, 
30  day  trial  offer,  3  year  guarantee  and  special  price  prop¬ 
osition.  Send  now  before  you  forget  and  see  how  easy 
you  can  clear  your  land — and  what  it  means.  Address 


B.  A.  Fuller,  President,  HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

830  21st  Street,  CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


My  Fine  Free  Book 


I  want  you  to  mail  me  the  coupon  or  a  postal.  It  will  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sending  my  grand  free  book  about  pulling  stumps.  It  will  enable 
to  read  all  about  the  Hercules— its  features,  the  30  day  free  trial  offer  and  my  remarkable  3  year  guar- 
which  insures  the  replacement  of  any  broken  casting  for  3  years— whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  machine. 


B.  A.  Fuller 

President 

Says  to  You: 

BE  sure  to  mail  me 
the  coupon  at  once. 
When  you  read  my 
fine  free  book  you  will 
know  what  it  means  to 
pull  out  the  stumps  and 
how  easily  it  can  be  done 
with  the  Hercules.  You 
will  see  what  others  have 
done  with  the  Hercules 
and  what  you  can  do. 
And  my  special  price  will 
interest  you.  I’ll  save 
you  big  money  if  you 
write  me  now.  Stop 
wishing  the  stumps  were 
out  —  get  busy  with  a 
Hercules  and  they’ll  be 
out — big  profits  for  you. 

Mail  Me  the 
Coupon  or  a 
Postal  NOW! 


Grand  PrizeYellowStrand  Wire  Rope  Used  onHercules  Pullers! 


It  is  this  Yellow  strand  wire 
rope  that  won  first  prize  at  St. 
Louis  Exposition— proving  twice 
as  good  as  nextbest  cable.  It  is  this 
Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  is 
being  used  by  the  U.  S •  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Panama  on  the  real  im¬ 


portant  worlt  of  building  the 
canal.  And  experts  say  this 
Yellow  strand  rope  is  one  of  the 
big  helps  that  will  enable  Uncle 
Sam  to  complete  the  canal  a 
whole  year  before  expected. 

Don’t  forget— it’s  the  Yellow 


strand  cable  that  is  showing 
such  wonderful  strength— the 
Yellow  strand  rope  that  is  beat¬ 
ing  all  others  on  every  test  put 
to  it,  under  all  conditions  all 
over  the  world.  And  it  is  the 
Yellow  strand  wire  rope  that  is 


used  exclusively  on  the  Hercu¬ 
les  Stump  Puller — not  a  green 
strand,  blue  strand,  white  strand 
or  red  strand— but  a  YELLOW 
strand— don’t  forget  that— and 
don’t  let  any  unscrupulous 
person  or  comnanv  conf use  you. 
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VALUE  OF  IMPROVED  STOCK. 
Daughters  Will  Be  Like  “Father’s  Folks.” 

Does  anyone  question  the  value  of  such  a  bull  as  is 
pictured  on  this  page  to  any  dairy  district  in  the 
country  ?  This  Guernsey  gentleman  would  make  a 
very  successful  professor  of  dairying  to  teach  the 
practical  or  money  side  of  the  business  by  means  of 
object  lessons.  Those  who  read  “The  Child”  will 
remember  what  Captain  Storms  said  about  the  bull 
which  a  group  of  farmers  bought:  “No  matter 
where  they  came  from,  or  who  their  mothers  were, 
his  daughters  had  to  look  and  act  like  father’s  folks.” 
There  you  have  in  a  few  words  the  theory  of  what 
we  mean  by  pedigree  or  “classified  inheritance.”  In 
this  case  “father’s  folks”  represent  a  long  line  of 


fate  are  back  of  him  in  the  character  of  his  ancestors. 
These  daughters  would  represent  a  bunch  of  gentle, 
good-sized  fawn  and  white  heifers,  with  golden  skins 
and  all  the  signs  that  a  dairyman  knows  so  well.  A 
bull,  good  or  bad,  is  more  than  half  the  herd;  some¬ 
times  he  is  three-quarters,  for  a  poor  bull  may  ruin 
a  good  herd  just  as  a  good  one  will  improve  a  poor 
herd.  It  all  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the  bull’s 
daughters  are  bound  to  “look  like  father’s  folks,”  so 
that  in  buying  the  bull  you  want  to  know  who  these 
folks  are. 

Successful  dairymen  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  build  up  and  establish  a 
high-class  herd  of  cows  without  making  use  of  im¬ 
proved  blood;  that  is,  going  back  to  established  pedi¬ 
gree.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  great 


human  food,  and  this  wonderful  result  has  been  pro-  * 
duced  by  a  systematic  breeding  first  of  all,  and  then 
high-class  feeding  and  management. 

And,  again,  a  Guernsey  bull  of  good  breeding  is 
well  suited  for  use  to  the  average  dairy  herd.  In 
some  cases  the  Holstein  will  be  found  too  large,  not 
making  a  good  cross  with  the  cows  found  in  that 
neighborhood.  At  the  same  time,  the  Jersey  might  be 
considered  too  fine  for  just  the  dairy  cow  required. 
The  cow  contest  just  mentioned  seems  to  prove  that 
a  cow  of  medium  size  with  large  capacity  for  food, 
while  a  heavier  eater  than  smaller  cows,  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  profitable.  In  such  cases  the  Guernsey 
comes  as  a  fair  compromise  in  size  between  the  two 
extremes  of  breeding.  This  cross  gives  a  strong, 
rugged  animal,  remarkably  gentle,  and  yielding  a  good 


“A  GUERNSEY  GENTLEMAN,”  IMPORTED  MASPIER’S  GALORE.  Fig.  533. 


dairy  cows,  each  one  had  the  form  and  the  digestive 
power  and  temperament  to  turn  food  into  rich  and 
high-colored  milk.  Thus  a  well-bred  bull  becomes  the 
sure  agent  for  passing  these  things  along ;  in  fact,  that 
being  his  mission  in  the  world,  lie  cannot  help  doing 
it.  A  grade  bull,  or  one  with  a  poorer  inheritance  of 
dairy  ancestry,  might  excel  in  color  or  shape  or  size, 
but  these  good  qualities  would  prove  accidental,  and 
are  not  part  of  a  fixed  and  definite  law,  for  that  is 
what  pedigree  really  amounts  to,  and  the  more  thor¬ 
ough  the  pedigree  is  the  more  fixed  is  the  law  of 
inheritance.  The  strong  and  vigorous  animal  pictured 
is  no  accident,  but  the  sure  result  of  long  years  of 
careful  selection  and  mating.  Take  him  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  the  cows  are  of  mixed  breeding,  with 
all  colors  and  shapes  represented,  and  most  of  this 
diversity  of  type  would  disappear  in  the  first  cross. 
This  bull’s  daughters  would  be  obliged  to  look  like 
“father’s  folks,”  for  influences  almost  as  certain  as 


difference  in  capacity  between  a  well-bred  dairy  cow 
properly  handled  and  fed  and  an  ordinary  animal 
given  the  same  care.  In  the  thorough  study  of  dairy 
production  carried  on  in  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow 
Competition,  it  was  found  that  while  one  cow  gave 
nearly  22,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  year,  other  cows 
gave  less  than  5,000.  One  cow  made  a  net  return, 
after  the  value  of  her  feed  was  taken  out,  of  $154.44, 
while  another  gave  a  loss  of  over  $6.  One  cow 
during  the  year  produced  in  her  milk  2,800.7  pounds 
of  total  solids.  Think  for  a  moment  what  that  means 
— practically  more  than  twice  the  body  weight  of  the 
cow  in  solids  during  one  year.  This  great  amount 
of  human  food  is  more  than  is  contained  in  the  com¬ 
plete  carcasses  of  four  steers,  three  years  old  or  more, 
weighing  1,250  pounds  each,  and  the  solids  in  the 
milk  are  wholly  digestible,  while  those  in  the  meat 
from  the  steer  are  only  partly  edible.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  dairy  cow  as  a  producer  of 


mess  of  rich  and  high-colored  milk.  The  Guernsey, 
too,  is  remarkably  prepotent;  that  is,  well-bred  speci¬ 
mens  will  produce  calves  quite  alike  in  shape,  color 
and  quality,  and  as  an  economical  producer  of  milk 
solids  the  Guernsey  takes  high  rank.  In  this  Wiscon¬ 
sin  contest  the  Holsteins  led  both  the  Guernseys  and 
the  Jerseys  in  the  total  amount  of  production,  but  in 
net  returns— that  is,  the  production  of  a  pound  of 
solids,  considering  the  cost  of  feed — the  Guernseys 
were  ahead.  In  years  past  the  Guernsey  breeders  have 
been  quite  modest,  if  not  backward,  in  pushing  their 
cattle  into  the  lime-light.  Now  the  churn  and  the 
milk-pail  are  performing  that  service  and  doing  it 
well.  Without  disparaging  other  breeds,  we  may  let 
Guernsey  breeders  tell  why  they  believe  in  the  yellow 
girls  and  boys. 

Another  pleasing  thing  we  note  : — In  the  Spring,  when 
the  cows  are  turned  out  on  grass,  the  Guernsey  will  not 
fall  down  in  her  per  cent,  so  materially  as  cows  of  a 
well-known  Holland  breed  will  do.  To  illustrate:  Last 
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Spring  the  health  department  of  our  city  accused  us  of 
adding  water  to  our  second  grade  milk.  This  is  all  pure 
Holstein  milk.  We  flatly  denied  it ;  because  at  that 

season  we  have  an  excess,  and  “watering”  the  milk  would 
not  help  matters  any.  That  milk  only  tested  according 
to  the  cities’  test — 2.8%  butter  fat,  with  total  solids 
amounting  to  11%.  According  to  the  cities’  law,  milk 

shall  test  3%  butter  fat  and  contain,  12%  of  milk  solids. 
What  did  we  do?  Had  to  add  Guernsey  milk  to  it  or 
separate  a  part  of  it  and  replace  the  cream,  in  order  to 
make  it  test  3.4%.  We  never  have  trouble  with  the 
Guernsey  milk  falling  in  test.  Our  composite  milk  will 
test  4%  to  4.2%  and  with  total  solids  of  13.3  per  cent. 

In  the  same  paper  Herbert  T.  Borden  tells  how 
the  Guernseys  kept  him  on  the  farm : 

My  father  started  by  buying  a  purebred  heifer  calf 
and  later  on  a  half  interest  in  a  bull  with  a  neighbor. 

At  first  most  of  the  calves  were  bulls  and  the  purebred 

herd  came  slowly,  but  he  got  a  few  good  grades.  1 
started  for  myself  five  years  ago  last  Spring  with  seven 
purebred  females ;  four  of  them  being  heifers  and  five 
grades,  going  into  debt  for  nearly  eveiy thing.  In  the 
present  herd  there  are  13  purebred  females,  two  purebred 
bulls  and  nine  grades.  Since  starting  I  have  sold  eight 
purebred  females  and  bought  two,  disposed  of  most  of 
the  purebred  bull  calves  to  a  good  advantage  and  have  a 
demand  for  grade  heifer  calves.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  stock  will  be  paid  for.  This  shows  that  Guernseys 
have  been  a  good  investment  for  me,  and  that  a  farmer 
does  not  need  a  lot  of  money  to  start  in  a  small  way 
and  breed  up  a  herd.  I  believe  in  the  Guernsey  because 
she  has  proven  both  publicly  and  privately,  that  she  is 
an  economical  producer  of  the  best  colored  and  flavored 
dairy  products,  and  because  of  this  superior  color  and 
quality,  they  bring  the  best  price  on  the  market.  The 
milk  from  our  dairy  sells  for  six  cents  per  quart  whole¬ 
sale  the  year  round,  which  is  from  one  to  two  cents  more 
per  quart  than  the  average  milk  is  sold  for.  The  Guernsey 
has  size,  is  hardy,  and  above  all  is  beautiful.  She  is  all 
that  the  working  farmer  desires,  and  more,  she  attracts 
the  man  that  farms  for  a  side  issue,  thus  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock. 


MISLEADING.  FIGURES  ON  LABOR  COST. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  front  page  article 
(page  1217)  relative  to  the  farm  traction  engine,  and 
entitled  “This  Horse  Eats  Gasoline.”  I  was  more 
interested  than  I  would  ordinarily  have  been,  because 
I  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  West, 
including  quite  extended  travels  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  the  country 

around  Fond  du  Lac.  During  this  trip  I  had  wit¬ 

nessed  some  interesting  work  on  the  part  of  tractors, 
and  was  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  the  article  until  I  came 
to  the  paragraph  containing  the  figures  of  plowing 
costs.  Right  here  the  writer  of  the  “gasoline-eating 
horse”  tale  omitted  entirely  the  item  of  cost  usually 
known  as  “overhead  expense,”  and  consisting  of  in¬ 
terest  on  money  invested,  insurance,  depreciation,  etc. 
But  perhaps  this  tractor,  together  with  the  special  rig 
needed  to  work  with  it,  is  being  given  away  in 

Fond  du  Lac  and  therefore  there  is  no  interest 
charge  to  be  recorded  and  no  need  of  insurance — 
but  I  didn’t  find  the  place  where  they  were  being 
handed  out  free  while  I  was  there.  Not  only  has  this 
interest  charge  to  be  met  in  figuring  costs,  but  it  must 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  days  of  actual  use  each 
year,  and  not  by  365,  to  approximate  each  per  day 
cost.  So,  also,  the  insurance  and  all  other  “overhead 
expense”  items. 

Manufacturers  with  machinery  under  cover  and  in 
constant  use  usually  figure  a  10  per  cent,  depreciation 
charge ;  that  is,  they  charge  one-tenth  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  machinery  each  year  in  addition  to  interest 
and  insurance,  etc.,  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  since 
long  years  of  figure  records  prove  that  10  years  is 
the  usual  life  of  machinery  and  they  figure  that  cost 
of  repairs,  etc.,  will  eat  up  this  discrepancy  in  interest 
charge  and  any  extra  time  the  machinery  may  chance 
to  last  over  the  10  years  allotted.  Automobile  owners 
also  figure  on  somewhat  the  same  basis,  only  that  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  life  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  will  not  total  10  years.  If  Mr.  Bush  will  stop 
and  consider  the  building  cost  or  storage  cost  for 
housing  his  tractor,  and  will  fairly  divide  up  every 
legitimate  overhead  charge  among  the  days  each  year 
he  actually  uses  his  tractor,  he  will  know  more  about 
the  cost  of  plowing  each  acre  of  land  with  it. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  tractor,  neither  against 
the  horse,  but  simply  against  loose  farm  accounting 
which  is  responsible  for  more  farm  failures  than  is 
the  35-cent  dollar  every  year.  We  can  never  make 
of  farming  a  successful  business  until  farmers  know 
something  of  the  cost  of  production.  Prices  of  neces¬ 
sities  selling  too  cheaply  will  never  be  higher  so  long 
as  farmers  continue  to  raise  these  necessities  in 
volume  simply  because  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs 
to  produce  them.  Farming  is  a  great  industry.  The 
farmer  averages  a  greater  investment  than  does  the 
retailer.  He  might  grow  wealthy  more  often  than  is 
now  the  case  if  he  only  knew  as  closely  as  does  the 
manufacturer  what  it  costs  him  to  supply  goods  for 
the  market  and  could  thus  guard  against  planting  un¬ 
profitable  crops  and  guide  himself  in  producing  only 
what  is  most  profitable. 


As  a  case  in  point,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
it  costs  $40  to  raise  a  cow  to  her  first  milking.  She 
is  then  good  for  only  about  10  years  of  use.  How 
many  farmers  in  figuring  cost  of  milk  and  butter  ever 
reckon  in  that  $2.40  for  interest  and  the  $4  for  de¬ 
preciation  each  year?  And  this  is  entirely  without 
consideration  of  her  chances  of  sickness  or  death. 
But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  we  can  sell  the  13-year-old 
cow  for  something  to  offset  this  $40.  How  much  can 
you  get?  Is  it  enough  to  insure  against  such  sickness, 
accident  and  death?  When  farmers  come  to  figure 
costs  carefully  there  will  be  no  more  three-cent  milk 
sold,  and  then,  when  stocks  of  cattle  have  been  sold 
off  and  the  milk  is  actually  not  being  produced,  the 


“REST  AFTER  LABOR.”  Fig.  534. 


price  will  come  up  of  its  own  accord  to  the  point 
where  farmers  can  again  afford  to  produce  it.  Our 
most  valuable  farm  paper  can  do  no  more  valuable 
thing  for  farmers  than  to  encourage  them  to  figure 
correctly  the  cost  of  production.  r.  w.  dow. 

Maine. - 

PROPAGATING  GRAPE  VINES. 

I  have  a  large,  thrifty  grapevine  that  is  away  off  from 
the  house  on  a  northern  piece  of  my  farm.  How  can  I 
get  more  vines  started  from  it  to  put  some  down  at  the 
house,  as  the  large  vine  is  too  large  to  dig  up  and  move? 

Fernwood,  N.  Y.  f.  g.  b. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  owner  of  this 
vine  can  get  plants  like  it  to  be  set  wherever  he 
chooses.  First,  he  can  make  cuttings  of  it,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  if  the  vine  grows  closely  to  the  ground  he 
can  propagate  through  layering.  In  the  first  instance 
wood  growth  of  the  current  year  is  cut  into  pieces 
of  two  or  three  bud  lengths,  care  being  taken  so  that 
only  well-matured  canes  are  so  cut.  This  is  done 


WHAT  WILL  NEW  YEAR’S  BRING  HIM.  Fig.  535. 

after  the  leaves  have  dropped  in  the  Fall.  Some 
prefer  to  wait  till  after  a  hard  freeze,  but  the  writer’s 
observations  do  not  give  evidence  that  there  is  any 
distinct  advantage  in  this.  The  cut  at  the  lower 
end  of  each  cutting  should  be  made  very  close  to 
the  lower  bud,  while  the  upper  cut  should  be  at  least 
an  inch  above  the  upper  bud.  The  cuttings  are  then 
bundled  and  tied  with  strong  twine  with  all  the 
butt  ends  together.  Then  a  trench  or  pit  from  12 
to  18  inches  deep  is  dug  in  a  well-drained  place,  and 
the  bundles  are  put  in  this  in  a  vertical  position 
with  the  butt  ends  up,  and  covered  with  earth,  well 
tamped.  Sometimes  a  straw  mulch  is  also  used.  In 
the  Spring,  at  planting  time,  these  cuttings  are  dug 
and  planted  in  a  well-pulverized,  rich,  open  soil — a 
gravelly  loam  is  to  be  preferred.  They  are  planted 


in  trenches  two  or  three  inches  apart,  deep  enough 
so  that  the  top  bud  is  just  above  the  ground  when 
the  trench  is  filled  in  and  thoroughly  tamped.  Per¬ 
haps  40  per  cent,  of  those  planted  will  grow  and 
make  desirable  roots.  These  will  be  ready  for  setting 
in  their  permanent  locations  the  following  Spring. 

If  the  vine  grows  low  to  the  ground  or  throws 
suckers  about  the  base  very  excellent  plants  can  be 
obtained  by  layering.  This  is  done  by  digging 
trenches  from  the  base  of  the  vine  outward  and  about 
midsummer  bending  over  some  of  the  current  year's 
growth  into  the'  trenches  and  covering  with  earth, 
but  leaving  the  ends  of  the  shoot  or  the  growing 
tip  uncovered.  Sometimes  other  areas  along  the 
shoot  are  not  covered,  but  only  alternate  joints,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  stakes  crossed 
to  hold  the  shoot  down.  Practically  every  joint  that 
is  covered  will  develop  roots  at  these  points,  and  the 
whole  shoot  or  cane  can  be  dug  up  carefully  in  the 
•Fall  and  cut  into  as  many  plants  as  there  are  well- 
developed  root  systems.  These  are  set  in  their  per¬ 
manent  locations  the  following  Spring. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


A  NOVICE  ON  A  SOUTHERN  FARM. 

I  bought  a  farm  in  Central  Alabama  last  Winter,  253  acres  ; 
50  acres  are  in  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
the  subsoil  clay  mixed  with  sand ;  no  stones  or  gravel 
are  on  it.  I  intend  to  move  on  the  place  January  1, 
1913.  All  the  money  I  have  left  for  a  start  is  $300.  I 
have  not  very  much  experience  in  farming,  except  a  little 
plowing,  cultivating  and  planting.  I  do  not  understand 
the  sowing  of  grain  or  the  different  grass  seeds,  but  know 
how  to  plant  corn.  How  would  you  advise  me  to  manage 
my  $300?  How  shall  I  enrich  the  land  without  buying 
any  fertilizer?  I  have  in  a  little  nursery  in  my  yard 
50  pear  and  50  peach  trees,  some  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
two  years  old,  that  I  grew  from  seeds.  They  have  had 
good  cultivation.  They  were  cut  back  last  Spring  and 
made  a  growth  of  three  feet.  I  would  like  to  graft  the 
pear  trees  this  Winter.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
dig  them  out,  graft  them  and  keep  them  packed  in  the 

cellar  until  I  move,  and  take  them  along  with  me,  or 

should  not  I  bother  myself  with  grafting  but  plant  them 
first  on  my  new  place?  How  should  I|  take  care  of  plum, 
apple  and  pear  seeds?  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
them  ?  I  intend  to  raise  a  nursey  and  have  my  own 
trees  for  making  an  orchard,  for  I  believe  that  trees  are 
the  best  when  they  come  from  the  same  land.  M.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  land  is  really  poor,  which  is  probably  true, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  a  large  part  of  it  to 
cow  peas,  cut  and  cure  the  vines,  feed  them  to  the 

stock  kept  on  the  place  and  put  the  manure  on  the 

land.  There  is  no  crop  that  I  know  of  that  is  quite 

as  valuable  for  enriching  land  cheaply  in  the  South 
as  the  cow  pea,  although  it  is  not  the  only  one  suit¬ 
able  to  that  region.  The  Soy  bean,  vetch,  Crimson 
clover,  Velvet  bean,  kudzu  and  Lespedeza  are  all  good 
for  this  purpose  and  are  very  valuable  stock  food 
besides.  It  may  be  wise  to  add  commercial  fertilizers 
to  the  soil,  but  even  by  using  the  leguminous  crops 
mentioned  much  good  can  be  done  without  them. 
There  will  be  almost  everything  to  learn.  Instead  of 
going  ahead  to  spend  the  $300  at  random  it  would  be 
wise  to  get  a  horse  or  mule,  a  cow  and  some  chickens 
first  of  all.  This  will  take  half  of  it  or  more.  By 
growing  a  good  garden  and  properly  caring  for  the 
cow  and  hens  there  will  be  little  else  needed  to  make 
a  living.  The  remainder  of  the  $300  will  be  needed 
for  farm  seeds  and  many  little  expenses  that  are 
sure  to  be  necessary. 

The  seedling  peach  trees  are  of  very  little  value, 
because  they  must  be  budded  to  be  worth  planting 
and  peach  seeds  planted  next  Spring  at  the  Alabama 
place  would  produce  trees  just  right  for  budding  next 
July  or  August,  and  they  will  make  better  trees  for 
planting  the  second  year  than  the  older  seedlings 
would  make,  besides  saving  cost  of  transportation  and 
replanting.  The  pear  seedlings  might  pay  for  moving, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  plant  them  in  nursery  rows 
and  try  to  bud  them  there  rather  than  in  permanent 
orchard  position,  for  there  will  be  failures  and  very 
likely  many  of  them  in  inexperienced  hands.  The 
idea  of  one  almost  entirely  devoid  of  experience  at¬ 
tempting  to  become  his  own  nurseryman  at  the  start 
is  rather  more  presumptuous  than  sensible,  but  it 
might  prove  successful  if  there  is  extraordinary  ability 
displayed.  With  cheap  trees  to  be  had  of  the  nurseries 
one  must  be  quite  well  suited  to  their  home  produc¬ 
tion  to  save  anything  by  it.  This,  however,  can  be 
done  in  skilled  hands,  but  rarely  otherwise. 

The  proper  care  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum 
seeds  is  simple  enough  when  well  understood,  but 
there  are  several  things  very  needful  to  know.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  stratifying 
in  damp  earth,  sand  or  some  such  material  over  Win¬ 
ter  and  planting  in  the  early  Spring.  The  soils  should 
be  made  very  fertile  and  mellow  and  the  young  plants 
require  the  very  best  of  cultivation,  so  they  will  make 
strong  and  vigorous  stocks  for  budding  or  grafting 
unon.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  APPLE  GROWING. 
An  Undeveloped  Country  in  Sight. 

Chance  took  me  to  Northwestern  North  Carolina 
recently,  and  into  the  sections  of  the  great  Yadkin 
Valley,  centering  at  North  Wilksboro.  It  is  a  great 
valley  indeed,  lying  full  35  miles  in  width  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  north  and  the  Brushy  Range  to 
the  south,  and  at  the  river  level,  quite  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  pictures  itself  into  a  wonderful  pano¬ 
rama  of  mountains,  valleys,  plateaus,  hills,  knobs, 
ridges  and  spurs.  Hardly  a  fifth  of  the  land  is  yet 
developed,  though  settled  long  before  the  Revolution, 
and  here  one  has  to  travel  up  the  mountainsides  only 
to  the  first  range  of  the  knobby  foothills  and  see 
some  of  the  orchards  before  he  is  forced  to  admit 
that  here  is  a  wonderful  apple  region,  not  excelled 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  orchard  one  enters* 
and  sees  the  trees  bending  under  their  loads  of  per¬ 
fectly  grown  and  colored  Limbertwigs,  one  is  ready 
to  affirm  that  the  half  has  never  been  told.  And  yet 
all  this  country  has  for  a  half 
century  been  a  great  apple  section, 
but  never  until  the  last  few  years 
has  the  idea  of  growing  apples  for 
the  great  markets  been  thought  a 
possibility.  Orchards  are  old 
here.  Apple  trees  100  years  old 
are  common,  but  this  was  known 
— that  the  trees  grew  better,  bore 
larger  burdens  of  fruit,  and  were 
safer  from  frost,  Spring  and  Fall, 
if  these  orchards  were  planted  on 
the  spurs,  ridges  and  knobs  of  the 
low  mountain  ranges,  at  least  400 
feet  above  the  river.  So  one  finds 
few  trees  on  the  flat  lands,  and 
all  through  the  Brushy  Mountains 
of  this  particular  section  one  sees 
the  orchards  crowning  the  round¬ 
ed  knobs,  hanging  upon  the  steep 
hillsides,  up  to  and  on  to  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  high  ridges,  for  the 
Brushy  Mountains  seem  made  up 
of  three  at  least  parallel  ridges, 

Poor’s  Knob  being  the  towering 
sentinel  and  landmark  for  the 
roiling,  tumbling  confusion  of 
hills,  yet  two-thirds  wooded,  that 
make  up  this  local  range. 

The  story  of  this  particular  sec¬ 
tion  and  its  new  discovery  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  may  be  told  in  few 
words.  This  section  of  North 
Carolina  was  once  noted  for  the 
excellent  brands  of  “apple  jack” 
made  hereabouts,  and  fruit  rais¬ 
ing  was  a  farm  industry  that  had 
a  money  income,  for  the  apples 
were  bought  readily  by  the  dis¬ 
tilleries,  and  the  farmers  were 
inspired  to  grow  the  kinds  of 
apples  that  produced  the  most 
cider.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
big  red  Limbertwigs  were  found 
best  adapted  to  that  demand,  and 
so  great  orchards  were  set  to 
these  apples,  with  some  Royal 
Limbertwigs,  Winesaps  and  Balti¬ 
more  Reds  planted  for  a  cider 
quality,  and  not  for  consumption 
as  an  apple  to  be  eaten  or  made 
into  pies,  but  rather  to  be 
“drunken.”  But  the  sequel  showed 
the  finest  of  commercial  apples, 
and  wonderful  keepers,  were  thus 
chanced  upon. 

Then  in  time  North  Carolina 
voted  herself  a  prohibition  State,  and  the  making  of 
apple  jack  went  out,  as  a  business,  to  be  carried  on, 
if  at  all,  by  the  ‘  moonshiners”  in  a  most  limited  and 


proper  pruning  raised  its  production  from  less  than 
900  bushels  in  1911  to  2,800  boxes,  2,000  in  1912 
which  are  graded  as  No.  1. 

On  this  same  mountainside  are  to  be  seen  the  great 
orchards  of  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Morrels,  the  Townshends, 
Pierces,  and  a  score  of  others,  each  man  in  rivalry  as 
to  the  quick  redemption  of  his  purchase  and  superior 
quality  of  his  fruit.  The  picture  at  Fig.  537  shows 
the  picking  and  packing  crew  at  work  on  a  day  in 
which  something  over  300  bushels  were  picked,  sorted, 
graded  and  boxed,  arid  put  into  storage,  the  owners, 
Gould  and  Squire,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  sort¬ 
ing  table.  The  pickers  are  the  native  mountaineers, 
men,  women  and  children. 

Another  picture  is  that  of  an  average  Limbertwig 
tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  The  tree  is  naturally  low¬ 
headed,  pendulous  branches  reaching  to  the  ground, 
very  tough  wood,  not  easily  broken  or  splitting  down, 
and  a  profuse  bearer.  Apples  are  large  and  uniform 
size,  richly  red,  fruit  a  great  keeper,  and  at  its  best 
in  March.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  two  faces 


A  LIMBERTWIG  APPLE  TREE.  Fig.  536. 


phenomenon.  In  the  valleys,  on  the  hillsides,  on  the 
hilltops  and  peaks  one  sees  the  little  white  kiosks, 
with  their  complements  of  all  sorts  of  thermometers, 
wet  and  dry,  barometers  and  the  like,  with  a  man  in 
charge  who  is  trying  to  solve  this  mystery,  but  a 
mystery  the  fruit  men  count  very  valuable. 

These  fruit  men  have  an  “exchange”  and  fruit 
market,  and  are  pushing  their  fruit  into  the  most 
remunerative  markets,  and  the  demand  seems  already 
up  to  the  supply,  at  actually  fancy  prices,  for  most  of 
the  fruit  goes  into  Southern  markets,  yet  last  Winter 
it  was  put  upon  the  New  York  market  in  a  limited 
way  with  the  best  of  returns.  These  orchard  men 
are  building  cement  storage  barns,  the  Gold  Medal 
orchard  having  erected  one  good  for  8,000  boxes  that 
is  pronounced  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself  for  utility. 

Of  course  all  this  has  stimulated  other  fruit  men  to 
try  their  chance  here.  While  there  we  met  orchard- 
ists  who  have  come  from  the  far  East,  and  from 
even  Mexico,  and  bought  not  only  orchards,  but  wild 
land,  and  land  is  being  cleared,  new  orchards  set  and 
sites  purchased;  and  an  Oregon 
expert  who  is  here  now  has  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  and  plant  out  a  large 
commercial  orchard,  as  he  “makes 
no  bones”  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
better  fruit  section  and  the  fruit 
is  of  better  flavor  than  that  of  the 
Hood  River  Valley.  Of  course  all 
this  is  seen  through  a  cow  man’s 
eyes,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
surprising,  revelation,  and  a  most 
pleasing  one,  for  it  confirmed 
what  my  good  friend  Henry  E. 
Van  Deman  has  to  say  about  this 
section — and  when  Mr.  Van  De¬ 
man  says  a  thing  is  so  I  never 
further  question  the  matter. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


PACKING  NORTH  CAROLINA  APPLES.  Fig.  537 

that  appear  in  the  picture  are  not  Limbertwigs,  but 
the  Experiment  Station  professors,  who  declare  this 
particular  tree  unapproachable  in  the  amount  of  fruit, 


stealthy  way,  and  the  future  of  the  orchard  industry  perfection  and  color  of  its  burden  for  so  small  a  tree, 
seemed  doomed.  There  was  no  thought  by  the  owners  the  actual  fruiting  being  eight  boxes  of  Class  A,  No.  1. 


that  the  orchards  could  be  made  a  matter  of  even 
greater  revenue  by  putting  this  fine  fruit  upon  the 
market.  So  the  orchards  were  neglected  for  years, 
until  by  some  means  the  fruit  growers  of  the  North 


One  of  the  strange,  unexplainable  things  about  the 
Brushy  Mountain  ridge  is  its  thermal  belt  zone,  so  to 
speak,  along  its  north  side,  that  is  very  rarely  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  frost.  This  line,  or  zone,  commences  about 


were  attracted  here,  and  the  orchards  began  to  be  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  and  has  about 


bought  for  small  prices  and  then  cleaned  up,  cleaned 
out,  trimmed,  sprayed  in  and  out  of  season  to  drive 
out  scale,  bitter  rot,  fungus  and  nearly  all  the  diseases 
that  apples  are  beir  to,  a  result  of  utter  neglect,  and 
with  the  result  that  these  neglected  orchards  are  really 


400  feet  of  altitude,  which  means  about  two  miles  up 
the  mountain,  and  is  practically  free  of  frost.  Morn¬ 
ing  after  morning  we  saw  the  frost  line  in  the  valley 
come  up  to  Jim  Pink’s  house,  heavy  white  frost  freez¬ 
ing  ice,  then  skip  this  400  feet  of  altitude,  and  then 


a  wonder.  Now  on  these  hills  and  ridges  there  are  the  frost  would  whiten  the  top  part  of  the  mountain 


fully  2,000  of  these  orchards  being  developed,  and 
supplying  the  markets  with  the  finest  of  fruits.  A 
brother  of  the  writer  is  one  of  a  firm  handling  the 
“Gold  Medal  Orchards,”  and  by  care,  spraying  and 


Dew  very  rarely  falls  in  this  belt — not  twice  a  year 
enough  to  wet  one’s  shoes — and  the  orchards  in  this 
belt  are  counted  as  about  immune.  The  United  States 
Government  is  trying  to  find  out  about  this  singular 


GASOLINE  PLOWING. 

I  have  just  read  the  article 
about  the  gasoline  tractor  on  page 
1217.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Bush  has  counted  the  cost  so 
cheaply.  He  claims  that  a  trac¬ 
tion  farmer  can  plow  stubble 
land,  from  12  to  14  acres  a  day, 
with  these  engine  plows.  He  gives 
the  cost  'of  gasoline  lubrication, 
the  owner’s  time  and  the  plow 
tender,  and  this  makes  the  cost 
72  cents  an  acre.  I  would  like 
to  ask  where  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  the  machine  comes  in. 
The  depreciation  of  such  a  piece 
of  machinery  ought  to  be  counted 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  plowing. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bush  will  know  more 
about  that  after  he  has  owned 
the  tractor  for  10  years.  Is  it 
wise  for  him  to  omit  that  item 
just  now? 

He  says  that  he  has  never  hired 
plowing  done  for  less  than  $2  an 
acre,  and  board  the  men  and 
teams  besides.  At  that  price  we 
would  assume  that  the  owner  of 
the  team  was  charging  enough  to 
cover  the  item  of  depreciation.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  teamsters  expect 
to  earn  enough  with  their  outfits 
to  enable  them  to  buy  new  horses 
when  necessary.  If  they  do  not, 
they  have  to  work  for  very .  low 
wages  themselves.  Mr.  Bush  al¬ 
lows  $1  for  the  plow  tender  in 
his  summary  of  the  entire  total  of 
day’s  expenses.  It  must  be  a  very  cheap  hand  who 
can  tend  those  gang  plows  acceptably  for  $1  per  day 
and  board.  Since  the  plowing  demonstration  which 
was  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  tractors  which 
was  exhibited  at  that  demonstration  has  lingered  here 
to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  plowing  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Farm.  The  consumption  of  gasoline  for  a 
certain  acreage  was  kept  track  of,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  crew  to  plow  the  field  was  also  kept. 
The  results  showed  that  for  fuel  and  labor  the  plow¬ 
ing  could  be  done  for  about  $1  an  acre,  but  in  this 
computation  no  allowance  was  made  for  depreciation, 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  one  single  test. 

T  hope  that  the  traction  farmer  will  not  become  so 
enthusiastic  over  his  machine  that  he  will  forget 
the  first  cost  of  the  machine  and  the  subsequent 
charges  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  I  firmly  believe  in 
taking  the  drudgery  off  the  horses  wherever  it  can 
be  done  economically,  and  I  also  think  that  a  man  who 
likes  machinery  and  knows  how  to  run  it  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  farming  if  he  can  do  it  by  machinery. 
I  am  for  farm  tractors  wherever  they  will  justify  the 
investment  and  the  up-keep.  e.  r.  minns. 

Cornell  University. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[  Every  Query  must  l>e  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  ot'  the  writer  to  insure 
attention.  Before  asking  a  Question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 

Spreading  Manure  in  Winter. 

A.  B.  O.,  Southold ,  N.  Y. — Does  stable 
manure  that  is  carted  out  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  lose  the  nitrogen  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  all  Winter?  Do  you 
advise  carting  it  on  hard  frozen  ground? 

Ans. — In  an  average  Winter  about 
the  only  way  such  manure  would  lose 
its  nitrogen  would  be  by  leaching. 
Water  soaking  through  it  would  Wash 
more  or  less  out.  On  fairly  level  land, 
and  especially  on  sod,  this  loss  would 
be  very  small,  but  on  hilly  land,  or 
where  a  sheet  of  water  runs  over  it, 
there  might  be  considerable  loss.  On 
the  level  land  we  would  willing  haul  out 
the  manure  during  Winter.  For  rough 
or  “washy”  lands  we  prefer  to  keep  it 
in  the  barn  yard  until  Spring.  We  can 
see  no  gain  from  hauling  manure  in 
Winter  except  getting  work  done  ahead 
of  Spring. 

“Taking  a  Child.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  express  through 
The  R.  N.  Y.  my  appreciation  of  your 
article  by  the  Hope  Farm  man  on 
“Taking  a  Child”?  At  this  time  when 
a  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
State  charities  to  find  homes  for  the 
many  homeless  children,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  asked  for  to 
“do  the  chores,”  with  no  thought  given 
for  the  child  or  what  one’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  it. 

But,  on  the  T>ther  hand,  if  people  who 
have  not  been  blessed  with  children  of 
their  own  would  be  willing  to  give  some 
love  and  care  to  one  of  the  many  little 
homeless  ones,  giving  them  the  same 
care  that  they  would  if  it  had  been 
their  very  own,  and  leave  the  “doing 
the  chores  until  they  grow  up”  I  am 
sure  they  would  find  happiness  and 
blessing  and  a  full  return  for  the  care 
they  have  given  when  they  are  old. 
They  would  have  put  a  decided  amount 
of  happiness  into  the  world,  and  really 
what  are  we  here  for  but  to  make  it  a 
happier  place  for  others,  and  especially 
the  children? 

All  through  New  York  State  they  are 
trying  to  organize  “county  agencies”  to 
place  children  in  good  homes,  and  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  matter  by  writing  the 
Children  Department  of  the  Charity  As¬ 
sociation  at  289  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York  City.  The're  are  over  30,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  institutions,  many  without  rela¬ 
tives,  waiting  for  homes. 

Can’t  some  of  your  readers  find  room 
for  one  of  these  little  ones,  and,  as  the 
Hope  Farm  man  says,  “do  it  for  the 
child”  and  thereby  find  the  greatest 
blessing,  " for  inasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these , 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

ROSE  WILLIAMS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  is  given  below  : 

Acreage.  Bushels. 

107.083,000  3,124.740.000 

105.825.000  2,531 ,488.000 

45,814.000  730,267,000 

40,543.000  621.338,000 

37,917.000  1,418,337,000 

37,763.000  922,298,000 

7,530.000  223,824,000 

7,627,000  160.240,000 

2,117,000  35,664,000 

2,127,000  33,119,000 

841.000  19,249,000 

833,000  17,549,000 

3,711,000  420.647.000 

3,619.000  292,737,000 

Tons. 


Corn,  1912.  . . . 

1911 - 

Wheat,  1912... 

1911. .  . 

Oats,  1912 - 

1911 

Barley,  1912... 

1911..  . 

Rye,  1912 . 

1911 . 

B’ wheat,  1912. 

1911. 

Potatoes,  1912. 

1911. 


Hay,  1912 . 

49,530.000 

72.691,000 

1911 . 

48,240.000 

54.916.000 

Pounds. 

Tobacco,  1912. . 

1,225.000 

962,855.000 

1911.. 

1,012,800 

905,109,000 

Figured  at  the 

estimated 

farm  values  at 

present  the  totals 

in  dollars 

would  he  : 

Per  Bu. 

Total  for  Crop. 

Corn,  1912 . 

.487 

$1,520,454,000 

1911 . 

.618 

1,565.258,000 

Wheat,  1912 . 

.76 

555.280.000 

1911 . 

.874 

543.063,000 

Oats.  1912 . 

.319 

452.469,000 

1911 . 

414,663.000 

Bariev,  1912.... 

112.957,000 

1911. . . . 

.869 

139,182,000 

Rve,  1912 . 

23.636.000 

1911 . 

.832 

27.557.000 

Buckwheat,  1912. 

.661 

12.720.000 

1911. 

.726 

12.735,000 

Potatoes,  1912... 

.505 

212,550,000 

1911. . 

.799 

Ton. 

233,778,000 

Hay,  1912 . 

856,695,000 

1911 . 

..  14.29 
Pound. 

784,926,000 

Tobacco,  1912... 

.108 

104.063,000 

1911. . . 

.094 

85,210,000 

COMING  FARMERS’  MEETINGS. 

Farmers’  Week,  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  December  26.  1912.  to  January  2, 
1913. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  January  8-10.  1913. 

'  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York, 
Thursday,  January  9.  1913. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January 
10-11,  1913. 

Sixteenth  exhibition  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January 
14-17,  1913. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Convention  Hall,  -  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
January  15-17,  1913. 

Fourth  Ohio  State  Apple  Show,  Zanes¬ 
ville.  O.,  January  20-24.  1913. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Fanciers’  Show,  January 
20-25,  1913. 

Twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Redfield,  S.  D„  January  21-23.  1913. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  school  of  apple  packing,  Jan¬ 
uary  23-29,  1913. 

American  Breeders’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C..  January  25-27,  1913. 

Fifth  National  Corn  Exposition,  State 
Exposition  Grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  to  February  8.  1913. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11-13,  1913. 

Farmers’  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  February  10-15,  1913. 


I  live  near  the  town  of  Greenwood,  and 
nearly  all  produce  is  shipped  by  rail.  The 
apples  of  this  section  go  to  the  Greenwood 
evaporator  at  40  cents  per  100  pounds ;  po¬ 
tatoes  are  50  cents  per  bushel  at  car; 
buckwheat,  $1.20  per  100  pounds;  beef, 
live  weight,  four  cents  per  pound ;  pigs, 
live  weight.  No.  1,  6%  cents  per  pound 
at  car.  Milk  at  cheese  factory.  $1.30  per 
100;  cheese  starts  with  14%  and  ends 
with  17%  1  milch  cows,  grades,  $30  to  $60 
per  head  ;  butter,  30  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs, 
38  cents  per  dozen.  A.  O.  E. 

Andover,  N.  Y. 

Prices  for  farm  produets  are  about  as 
follows :  Cows,  $50  to  $90 ;  hogs,  eight 

cents  per  pound ;  cattle,  six  to  seven 
cents  ;  milk,  eight  cents  per  quart.  Wheat, 
$1  to  $1.10  per  bushel;  corn,  75  cents; 
oats,  50.  Horses,  $100  to  $200.  C.  C.  s. 

Clarksville,  Pa. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Fruit  Book  Free 

A  FTER  30  years’  experience  in 

*  *  nirnerv  Lusinrss.  I  have 


Hw  lb  Plant 
Diels  ^Plants 

BY  JOHN  R  BARNES 


written  a  book  which  will  help  you 
to  avoid  loss  caused  by  wrong 
planting  methods. 

My  book  tells  how  to  care  for 

stock  on  arrival  ;  how  to  “heel  in”; 
how  far  apart  ami  how  deep  to  plant 
every  variety  of  fruit  ami  ornamental 
stock — besides  much  other  valuable 
information.  The  instructions  are 
practical,  complete  and  go  into  every 
detail  thoroughly. 

■^•Write  Me  Today  for  a  Free  Copy 

With  it  1  will  Bend  our  Catalog  of 
high-grade  trees  and  plants  which  for 
over  30  years  have  been  noted  for  their 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

JOHN  R.  BARNES 
Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


“BLACK’S  QUALITY” 

FRUIT  TREES 

NONE  BETTER 

None  Give  Better  Returns  when  They  Fruit 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Nursery 

and  save  agent’s  discounts  and  middleman’s 
profits.  When  you  buy  our  trees  you  get  a 

Doiiar*s  Worth  of  Trees 

for  every  one  hundred  cents  you  remit  to  us. 

PEACH  and  APPLE  TREES 

a  specialty.  CATALOGUE  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


Before  Buying  Berry  Plants 

get  a  copy  of  Alien’s  Big  1913  Catalog. 
Will  Save  Yon  Money.  Describes 
ALLEN’S  berries,  small  fruits,  aspara¬ 
gus,  privet,  shrubs.  Standard  varieties, 
any  quantity.  Stock  guaranteed  vigor¬ 
ous  and  true  to  name.  In  business  28 
vears.  Write  TODAY  for  Catalog.  It’s 
FREE.  W.  F.  ALLEN 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


FUR  LINED  OVERCOATS 

Manufacturer’s  Samples;  Gentlemen’s  black  broadcloth 
Overcoats  lined  throughout  with  Australian  Mink; 
largre  Persian  Lamb  Collars.  Sizes  36  to  48,  $30  each. 
These  coats  have  never  been  worn.  Similar  garments 
not  used  as  samples,  retail  at  $75.  Also  few  large 
size  Fur  Robes,  plush  lined,  $15  each.  All  guaran¬ 
teed  new.  Sent  by  express  with  privilege  of  examin¬ 
ation  before  paying.  Remit  only  express  charges. 

E.  ROBERTS,  Room  24,  160  West  119th  Street,  New  York 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES!  ™?Xree 

Relirihlfi.  interesting  and  instructive.  ALL  THE  NEW 
EVERBEARERS  and  other  important  varieties.  THE 
NEW  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING 
STR A  WBERRY.  Rockhilis,  Best  of  All.  Plants 
set  last  spring  producing  here  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
per  acre.  A  great  sensation.  Address, 

0.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SECRETSLearn 


STRAWBERRY 

suits  of  the  work  of  these  last  10  years  of  the  won¬ 
derful  everbearing  strawberry  plants.  Book  com¬ 
plete,  by  mail,  for  $1.00.  T.  C.  KEVIH,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  my  speciality.  Catalog  free. 

L.  G. Tingle,  Box  R,  Pittsville,  Md. 

iLlf  alf  a  Hay 

THE  WONDERFUL,  MILK -PRODUCING  FEED. 

BRIDGE  &  SOUTER,  Pioneer  Shippers,  Canastota,  N.  V. 

POTATOES  — Cobbler,  Longfellow,  Ohio,  Queen,  Hustler,  Rose, 
King,  Swifts ure,  G  Weeks,  Wonder.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


December  28, 


ORDERS  A 


NEW  WESTERN 


“FRIEND 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower— Thete9s 
a  Reason  for  It 


yy  power 

SPRAYER 


If  the  Sales  Manager 
of  the  “FRIEND”  Co. 
Knows  Your  Needs 
the  Machine  You  Buy 
WILL  MAKE  GOOD 


The  “FRIEND”  with  its  substantial  features  has  out¬ 
lived  a  world  full  of  new  experimental  machines  and  is 

Forever  the  Fruit  Grower’s  Best  Sprayer 


H.  C.  Pratt,  Canandaigua,  writes  : 

I  Have  been  using  your  power  sprayer  now 
two  seasons  and  have  intended  before  this  to 
writ*  you  how  satisfactory  it  has  proved.  I 
have  two  other  power  sprayers,  but  the 
“  Friend  ”  is  far  and  away  better,  and  easily 
the  best  of  any  I  know  of.  My  orchard  has 
been  badly  affected  with  scale,  but  have  done 
such  effective  work  with  yonr  sprayer  that 
the  scale  did  not  show  on  the  fruit  this  season ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  machine. 


Large  Capacity — Easy  Drawing — 
Short  Turning — Combined  Rigid 
Unit  of  Motor  and  Pump — High 
Steady  Pressure — Quick  Detachable 
Valve  Seats — Quick  Accessible  and 
Adjustable  Packing,  etc.  it  if 


‘TELL  US  JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED” 


DIRECT  EARLY  ORDERS  (“NOW”) 
AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


“FROD”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  Y. 


KING’S 


Apples  8c.,  Cherries  4c. 
Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  ail  about 
the  nursery  business.  Ext.  1879. 

Kino  Bros.  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


First-Class  FRUIT  TREES 

1**011  FALL  PLANTING.  Propagated  from 
trees  of  known-  merit.  True  to  name.  No  scale. 

SAMUEL  FKASElt,  Box  C,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Plan  Now  for  Bigger 
Crops  Next  Summer 

LOOK  over  your  fields  and  plan  to 
make  each  of  them  yield  more 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  soil 
for  future  years. 

Write  for  our  booklets,  “Soil  Fertility”  and  “The  Grass  Crop,” 
and  for  Hubbard’s  1913  Almanac,  containing  valuable  information 
about  soil,  fertilizers  and  other  farm  subjects.  Sent  free  to  any 
address 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Dept.  A.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Moneys  Qualityireesl 


are  hardy,  healthy  and  vigorous,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease.  In  growing  trees,  we  always  have  the  plant¬ 
ers’  interest  in  mind  and  select  only  quality  stock  ;  realizing 
that  a  satisfied  customer  is  our  best  advertiser. 

300  ACRES  29  YEARS  2,000v000  TREES 

We  are  always  pleased  to  show  onr  patrons  the  kind  of  trees 
we  grow,  how  we  handle  orders,  etc.  After  inspecting  our  ex¬ 
tensive  plant,  you  will  have  implicit  confidence  in  our  stock  and 
will  gladly  entrust  your  order  to  us. 

Onr  large  business  is  built  on  29  years  of  growing  trees  and 
selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  wholesale  prices. 

Our  prices  arc  reasonable,  our  stock  is  right  and  is  delivered 
to  you  exactly  as  represented. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  wholesale,  illustrated  catalogue 
and  look  it  over  carefully.  Read  what  others  say  about  our  stock. 
MALONEY  BROS,  k  WELLS  CO.,  127  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Dansville Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


EVERY  DAY 
SOME  PROMINENT 

FRUIT  GROWER 


Seed  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats- 


all  carefully  selected,  improved  varieties, 
grown  on  our  own  farm.  We  grow  all  our 
own  seeds  and  are  not  mere  dealers,  so  we 
can  furnish  the  very  highest  grade  of  seed 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Get  our  Catalog  and 
Wholesale  Price  List  and  buy  direct  at  half 
agents’  prices.  We  offer  choice  selected 
strains  of 

BEETS,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONIONS 

and  Garden  Seeds  ot  all  kinds.  Catalog 
Free  ;  it’s  worth  having.  Ask  for  Market 
Gardeners’  Wholesale  Price  List,  if 
you  grow  for  market.  _ _  1 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO 

- BOX  60 - 

Coldwater,  N.  Y 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


1912. 
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A  LUMBERMAN’S  DEVICE. 

The  cut,  Fig.  538  shows  how  we  load 
long  poles,  such  as  are  used  for  electric 
light  and  piling  work.  A  chain  or  rope 
is  put  up  in  a  tree  25  or  30  feet  from 
the  ground.  Then  we  hitch  on  to  a  pile 
or  pole  so  it  will  balance,  and  put  the 
wheels  under  it.  The  rest  of  the  poles 
are  put  on  one  at  a  time.  After  the 
pole  is  nearly  balanced  as  shown  in 
the  picture,  one  man  takes  hold  of 
heavy  end  and  lifts  it  over  wheel. 

Connecticut.  f.  a.  barnes. 


A  SPORTSMAN  ON  HUNTING. 

Being  interested  in  fanning,  as  well  as 
in  good  sports,  I  deplore  the  attitude  which 
you  take  in  regard  to  hunting  upon  farm 
property.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  this  is 
true  of  sportsmen  as  well  as  farmers.  Be¬ 
cause  some  would-be  sportsman  rides 
rough-shod  over  a  place,  leaving  broken 
fences  and  general  destruction  in  his  wake, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  entire  sporting  fra¬ 
ternity  should  be  condemned  and  held  up 
to  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  law  is  ample 
to  take  care  of  those  who  leave  a  trail  of 
destruction  in  their  paths  without  condemn¬ 
ing  the  men  to  whom  a  day  from  their 
desks  and  from  the  factories  is  a  tonic  and 
a  health-giving  incident  in  an  everyday  life 
of  work  and  worry.  There  are  troubles 
enough  upon  this  earth  without  augment¬ 
ing  them  by  inciting  the  farmer  against 
the  citizen,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  redound 
to  the  greater  credit  of  your  esteemed 
journal  if  it  were  to  adopt  a  middle-ground 
of  conciliation  and  “get-togetherism.”  Will 
you  not  give  this  matter  a  little  more 
thought,  and,  looking  at  it  from  all  angles, 
adopt  a  conciliatory  tone?  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  better  appreciated  by  both  sides 
to  the  controversy  and  do  more  lasting 
good  in  the  end.  louis  will. 

Onandaga  Co.,  N.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  more  thought  we  give  this 
subject  the  more  it  seems  that  the  sports¬ 
men  have  now  more  actual  rights  than  the 
farmers.  We  doubt  if  any  reputable  city 
man  would  have  much  trouble  in  arranging 


MORE  OF  THE  “GAME  LAWS.” 

Every  time  I  read  of  a  case  like  that  of 
Mr.  Edgerton’s,  page  1220,  it  makes  the 
blood  boil  at  the  injustice  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions  and  their  subordinate 
officers,  who  are  continually  encroaching  on 
our  liberties  in  order,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
keep  themselves  in  an  easy  job  where  they 
won’t  have  to  do  heavy  work  for  a  living. 
Boom  your  good  work,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  our  governors-elect  supplied  with 
plenty  of  your  evidence,  that  they  might 
make  proper  recommendations  to  the  Legis¬ 
latures.  Last  year  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  a 
farmer  was  arrested  for  gunning  on  the 
Sabbath  because  it  was  his  chance  to  shoot 
a  woodchuck  which  was  eating  his  vege¬ 
tables.  He  was  discharged  (or  fined  $1,  I 
am  not  sure),  with  loss  of  a  forenoon’s 
time  and  trouble  in  order  to  show  that 
the  warden  was  on  his  job,  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Sabbath.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  these  wardens  were  ordered  to  look 
out  for  fake  gunners  who  were  looking  up 
the  vegetable  patches  previous  to  an  even¬ 
ing's  raid,  they  would  be  of  more  service 
to  the  farmer.  They  would  here. 

Much  land  has  gone  to  waste  here  be¬ 
cause  the  gunners  and  oerry-pickers  tres¬ 
passing  will  leave  down  the  bars  or  tear 
down  the  walls  or  cut  the  wire,  making  it 
impossible  to  pasture  the  land,  and  the 
gunner’s  nice  dog  must  be  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  fields  and  bushes,  playing  with 
the  sheep,  until  they  can  be  no  longer 
raised  here. 

The  last  time  a  field  (now  gone  to  waste) 
was  pastured  my  father  tells  me  it  cost 
him  $12  damage  by  the  cattle  being  let 
out  into  a  garden,  by  berry-picKers  or  gun¬ 
ners  unknown  to  him,  as  the  field  was  two 
miles  from  home.  He  now  has  a  section 
of  wall  torn  down  by  hunters  digging  out  a 
hole.  lie  says  the  large  rocks  were  rolled 
out  into  the  field,  birenes  cut  down  and 
dirt  thrown  about  so  that  it  would  take  us 
three  or  four  hours  of  good  hard  work  to 
replace  the  damage.  As  he  is  not  able  to 
do  it  himself  he  will  have  to  hire  it  done, 
costing  probably  more  time,  allowing  for 
the  natural  lack  of  interest  in  a  hired 
man. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of 
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METHOD  OF  LOADING  POLES.  Fig.  538. 


with  farmers  for  legitimate  hunting.  Our 
experience  indicates  that  the  “black-sheep’’ 
are  in  great  majority. 


HUNTERS’  CASUALTIES. 

The  hunting  season  which  closed  Novem¬ 
ber  30  was  more  deadly  than  the  season  of 
1911.  The  dead  and  injured  number  103 
and  51,  respectively,  as  against  100  and  37, 
respectively,  for  1911.  In  1910,  the  deadli¬ 
est  year  of  which  there  is  record,  113  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives  while  hunting.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  deaths  and 
injuries  were  distributed  in  the  States  this 
year : 

State.  Killed.  Injured. 

New  York  .  10  4 

New  Jersey  .  1 

Pennsylvania  .  12  5 

Massachusetts  .  4 

Maine  .  13 

Illinois  .  8 

Indiana  .  2  1 

Iowa  .  2 

Kansas  .  1  1 

Michigan  .  26  18 

Minnesota  .  8  6 

Ohio  .  1 

Vermont  .  2  3 

Wisconsin  .  13  12 

Alaska  .  1 

Totals  .  103  51 

The  list  of  accidents  in  Michigan  is  ap¬ 
palling,  26  persons  having  been  killed  and 
18  injured.  Last  year  only  16  were  killed 
and  four  injured.  The  heavy  casualty  list 
undoubtedly  is  due  to  the  great  number  of 
hunters  who  entered  the  woods  in  that 
State.  Nearly  5,000  licenses  were  issued 
by  the  Michigan  game  warden. 

The  deer  hunters  became  such  a  pest 
and  caused  so  much  terror  among  woods¬ 
men  in  Ontonagon  County  that  placards 
were  posted  by  the  Diamond  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  warning  all  hunters  to  keep  away 
from  the  lands  of  the  corporation.  It  is 
said  several  employees  of  the  company  nar- 
nowly  escaped  being  shot  by  excited  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
hazard  that  notice  was  served  that  hunters 
would  be  treated  as  trespassers. 

Near  Grayling  deer  hunters  were  so 
thick  that  an  agent  of  the  game  warden’s 
department  refused  to  go  into  the  woods 
on  land  investigation. 

One  Wisconsin  victim  was  Miss  Pearl 
Sherwood,  living  near  Iony.  While  hunt¬ 
ing  with  her  mother  she  accidentally  shot 
herself.  Her  mother  dragged  the  wounded 
daughter  through  the  brush  and  timber  to 
her  home. 

A  glance  at  the  causes  of  the  accidents 
is  interesting.  The  following  table  shows 
how  they  happened : 

Shot  by  companions .  35 

Shot  themselves  .  30 

Mistaken  for  deer .  112 

Shot  by  unknown  hunters . !  7 

In  Vermont  the  hunting  season  does  not 
make  any  impression  on  the  deer.  The 
law  allows  only  bucks  to  be  shot,  and  the 
result  is  there  is  danger  of  the  animals 
becoming  a  pest  to  farmers.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  allow 
both  sexes  to  be  hunted. 


Massachusetts  two  years  ago  spent  $3,000 
in  trying  to  take  our  clam  flats  from  the 
people  by  means  of  a  law  which  would 
give  this  commission  authority  to  lease 
them  out.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
farmers  got  a  35-cent  value  for  the  dollar 
counted  in  a  tax  to  meet  such  an  appro¬ 
priation?  Can  you  tell  me  where  they  or 
the  public  get  a  10-cent  value  from  the 
expenditures  of  our  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
missions?  Pheasants  are  raised  and  lib¬ 
erated  to  destroy  and  eat  the  farmers’ 
corn  ;  deer  are  protected  to  live  on  more 
savory  food  than  nature  natually  furnishes, 
fish  are  hatched  and  trout  placed  at  great 
expense  in  brooks,  and  we  read  of  millions 
of  them  being  killed  by  nature's  Summer 
droughts.  They  have  a  law  passed  (re¬ 
spected  by  no  fisherman)  protecting  short 
lobsters  not  capable  of  breeding,  while 
large  ones  may  be  taken.  As  Mr.  Iidgerton 
says,  "Who  owns  them?”  If  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  us  a  right  to  live,  hasn’t  the  wild 
life  got  to  pass,  and  domesticated  animals 
and  birds  be  protected  to  make  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  complete?  It  seems  no  worse  for  me 
to  go  to  the  marsh  to  get  a  duck  if  I 
have  the  leisure  time  and  luck  than  to  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  roost  and  kill  a  tame 
fowl  for  the  table.  True,  I  hate  to  see 
deer  shot  up,  but  I  believe  if  we  cut  out 
the  dogs  as  we  have  the  wolves,  bears  and 
the  like,  deer  would  be  domesticated.  At 
any  rate,  is  it  worse  than  buying  veal 
that  had  to  be  killed  before  being  sold? 
Yes ;  the  skunks  must  have  your  chickens ; 
the  muskrats  must  undermine  your  bridges  ; 
the  black  turtles  ought  to  have  your  gos¬ 
lings  ;  the  foxes  must  have  your  hens  ;  the 
deer  must  have  your  caobage ;  the  wood¬ 
chuck  must  have  your  squash  ;  you  mustn’t 
go  gunning  and  exterminate  these  pests, 
even  if  your  forefathers  took  the  liberty  of 
shooting  the  human  Indians  for  blocking 
progress.  You  must  appreciate  the  good 
and  growing  work  of  our  fish  and  game 
commissions  and  forget  the  increased  cost 
and  difficulty  of  an  honest  living,  w.  l.  v. 

Massachusetts. 


THE  MEXICAN  NUT  CROP.— Consul 
Lawton  of  Oaxaca  sends  this  report:  “Pe¬ 
cans  and  English  walnuts  thrive  in  this 
section.  The  latter  are  an  excellent  quality 
of  thin-shelled  nuts,  readily  crushing  in 
the  hand  and  very  full  meated.  The  origi¬ 
nal  trees  were  probably  planted  by  the 
English  mining  companies  that  operated 
here  about  a  century  back.  The  pecan 
yield  this  year  is  especially  heavy,  there 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  long 
tons  in  the  whole  crop,  and  this  without 
any  special  cultivation  or  planting.  This 
crop  is  eagerly  sought  by  buyers,  as  the 
nuts  are,  as  a  rule,  large  and  of  select 
quality.  The  price  paid  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  is  about  three  pesos  an  arroba  ($1.50 
per  25  pounds).  The  local  commission  men, 
however,  receive  about  eight  cents  United 
States  currency  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  cars 
here.  So  far  (Oct.  29)  there  have  been 
aboutl  400  long  tons  shipped  directly  to  the 
United  States  from  this  place.  Possibly  an 
ffiual,  amount  will  bo  shipped  through  Mex¬ 
ico  City  and  other  dealers  not  in  Oaxaca. 
The  English  walnuts  are  a  very  much 
smaller  crop  and  are  mostly  consumed  lo¬ 
cally.” 
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Reap  The  Benefits  of 
Available  Plant  Food 


In  a  favorable  season 
crops  will  make  enorm¬ 
ous  gains  if  they  are 
given  the  available 
plant  food  necessary  to 
support  them.  No  soil 
contains  enough  avail¬ 
able  plaht  food  for  a 
bumper  crop,  or  enough 
to  prevent  an  unprofitable  crop  in  a  bad 
season.  A  good  fertilizer  increases  the 
yield  and  the  profit,  but  the  plant  food 
should  be  in  forms  available  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  crop. 

The  A.  A.  C.  Co.’s  Fertilizers  are 

manufactured  from  the  best  materials, 
and  special  factory  treatment  makes  them 
highly  available. 

Wherever  you  live ,  we  can  reach  you  with  the 
right  fertilizer,  the  right  service  and  the  right 
price.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  “  Plant  Food,” 
a  practical  hand  book  on  fertility.  No  adver¬ 
tising  in  it;  sent  without  cost,  while  this  edition 
lasts. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Liberal  terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to 
sell  our  fertilizers  as  well  as  use  them.  Ask  for 
agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years  cf  quality  and  results  behind  them. 


925  Rose  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

1230  2nd.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
1018  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore. 


5  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
132  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo. 
95  State  Street,  Boston. 


COUNT  THE  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  TREES 
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$Go  over  to  the  wood  lot  and  size  up  your  trees.  Every 
16-foot  log  averaging  14  inches  thick  will  make  100  feet  of 
good  lumber.  Ten  suchiogsmake  lOOOfeetof  luinberwort.h. 
froin8l8to  g80(our  book  tells.)  An  “American”  Saw  Mill 
..  will  saw  them  at  a  cost  o  t  84  to  $5  per  1000  feet.  Yon  have 
Ct  the  teams,  the  time  and  the  engine.  It  will  pay  to  get  the 
will  dollars  out  of  those  trees.  You  can  do  it  for  your  neigh- 
o  hors,  too  — more  profit  for  you.  All  you  need  is  an 
“American”  Mill— so  simple  anyone  can  run  it,  so  strong 

$it  lasts  for  years.  An  8  II.  P.  engine  will  cut  up  to  2600 
feet  per  day.  Farm  lumbering  is  explained  in  our  new 
book  No.  26  Sent  free.  Ask  our  nearest  office. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

Makers  of  Standard  Saw  Mills  of  any  size  or  capacity. 
129Hope  St.,  Hackettstown.N.  J.  Chicago 

1582  Terminal  Building,  New  York  Savannah— New  Orleans 


FREE 


Yes,  sir,  that’s  just  what  we  mean!  TRY  this  hoist.  Let  it  lift  your  wagoa 
body,  gas  engine,  slaughtered  hog— any  thing,  or  try  it  out  on  that  saggy  length 
of  wire  fence  that  needs  stretching.  Use  this  hoist  for  30  days!  If  the  time, 
trouble,  temper  and  tugging  it  saves  isn’t  worth  a  dozen  Jumbos,  don't  keep  it. 

Jumbo  Safety  Hois!  and  Wire  Stretcher 


Here’s  a  hoist  that  thousands  of  farmers 
have  gone  wild  over  because  it’s  so  handy 
—because  it  simplifies  all  their  lifting. 

The  hoist,  which  can  be  used  equally 
well  as  hoist  and  wire  stretcher,  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that 
acts  on  the  pull  rope.  The  lock  is  in  the 
upper  block.  The  instant  you  let  up  on  the 
pull  rope,  zip!  goes  the  lock  which  takes  a 
bull-dog  grip  on  the  rope— holds  it  until 
you  are  ready  to  lower  the  load.  And  the 
heavier  the  load,  the  tighter  the  grip. 

This  is  the  only  successful  self-locking 
device  on  the  market  with  a  patent  adjust¬ 
ment  for  ropes  of  all  conditions.  Its  success 
is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity.  Absolutely 
(nothing  to  get  out  of  gear— nothing  to  slip 


—nothing  to  wear  out  or  give  way.  It  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  IT’S  SAFE.  That’s  why 
it’s  popular. 

Over  60,000  of  these  hoists  in  various 
sizes  are  in  use.  Made  of  best  steel,  criti¬ 
cally  tested  and  inspected  before  shipment. 
Shipped  for -30  days’ 


use  anywhere ; 
i  d 


FRE 

guaranteed  every¬ 
where.  BesidesJninbo 
Hoist  and  Wire 
Stretcher  we  make  9 
sizes  of  Hall  Safety 
Hoists  — capaoity,  400 
lbs.  to  4  tons. 

Mail  your  name  and 
your  dealer’s  for  the 
catalog  and  that  Big 
Free  Offer  right  now! 


HALL  MFG.  CO.,557Main  st,  Monticello,  la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply 
and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  28, 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  (fifty-eighth  annual) 
in  Rochester  at  so  unusually  early  date — 
December  11  to  13  instead  of  last  week  in 
January — was  nearly  but  not  fully  as  well 
attended  as  were  those  held  at  the  old- 
accustomed  time  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  fully  up  to  them  in  general  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  “boys”  seem  to  have  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  making  their  annual  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  this  Mecca,  and  a  good  lot  of  the 
older  members  are  also  still  on  deck.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  the  old  organization  is  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  physically,  in¬ 
tellectually,  and  also  financially.  As  to 
the  change  of  time  for  this  meeting,  it  is 
almost  self  evident  that  as  long  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  for  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  to  get  together,  it  is  only  wise 
for  them  to  get  as  far  apart  as  possible ! 
We  now  have  a  rest  of  about  five  weeks 
before  another  meeting  comes  around. 
Good. 

In  the  excellent  annual  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Barry,  who,  like  Secretary-Treasurer 
Hall,  was  as  a  matter  of  course,  reelected 
for  another  term,  reference  is  made  to  the 
steady  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
fruit-growing  industry,  largely  through  the 
quiet  and  unostentatious  efforts  of  the  old 
organization  during  its  58  years  of  exis¬ 
tence,  but  the  great  mistake  made  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  properly  advertise  this  important 
industry,  and  the  urgent  need  of  correct¬ 
ing  this  error  are  also  pointed  out.  The 
public  should  be  more  fully  informed  of 
the  great  value  of  our  products,  thereby 
combating  the  old  notion  that  fruits  are 
a  luxury  rather  than  what  they  are,  a 
necessary  article  of  food.  Why  buy  for¬ 
eign,  including  Western,  fruits  when  all 
sorts  of  fruits  of  so  high  a  quality  can 
be  had  here  at  home  at  almost  any  time?— 
he  asks.  Eastern  fruit  growers  must  more 
thoroughly  recognize  that  every  business 
in  order  to  flourish,  must  be  advertised. 
Agencies  should  be  established  in  all  larger 
cities  in  order  to  secure  proper  markets 
for  the  fruit  growers.  Among  other  press¬ 
ing  problems  he  mentions  that  of  proper 
thinning  of  fruits,  of  shortening  the  period 
between  the  planting  of  trees  and  their 
coming  into  bearing  (by  good  culture  and 
feeding,  as  a  young  tree  if  properly  handled 
will  make  rapid  growth  and  soon  begin  to 
bear),  of  agricultural  education,  saying 
that  an  educational  system  which  does  not 
include  information  on  trees  and  tree  grow¬ 
ing,  forests,  etc.,  is  sadly  deficient.  Mr. 
Barry’s  advice  to  remove  at  once  the  old 
worn-out  trees  and  orchards,  producers  of 
poor  fruit  and  diseases  and  insects,  found 
as  yet  on  the  fafms  all  over  the  State, 
is  certainly  good  and  timely.  By  getting 
rid  of  an  old  eye-sore  which  is  now  giving 
a  bad  impression  of  the  farm  and  its 
value,  and  by  planting  young  trees,  and 
making  other  improvements,  the  farm  will 
be  greatly  improved  in  attractiveness  and 
in  actual  value.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
overproduction  of  fruits,  provided  that  we 
quit  raising  diseased  and  wormy  fruit,  and 
produce  a  good  article,  in  which  case  the 
growing  population  will  easily  take  care 
of  our  increased  production.  Among  legiti¬ 
mate  and  desirable  farm  improvements  Mr. 
Barry  includes  the  planting  of  shade  trees 
along  the  highways,  but  recommends  that 
they  be  set  100  feet  apart,  as  too  much 
shade  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 

Our  good  friend  T.  B.  Wilson  of  Ontario 
County,  now  State  Senator,  tells,  in  his 
legislative  report,  of  the  law  now  in  force 
which  makes  a  standard  barrel  of  about 
112  quarts,  but  thinks  that  the  “short” 
barrel,  of  about  100  quarts  when  used  for 
pears,  should  not  be  required  to  be 
stamped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  an  inferior  package.  A 
change  in  the  State  laws  now  reduces  the 
required  percentage  of  acetic  acid  in  cider 
vinegar  from  4%  to  4  which  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  national  law. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Stewart,  botanist  of 
the  Geneva  Station,  deals  exclusively  with 
the  White  pine  blister  rust  which  disease 
uses  the  currant  as  an  alternate  host. 
This  disease  is  now  found  in  various  places 
at  the  East,  and  Prof.  Stewart's  opinion 
is  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  stamp  it  out 
again  entirely.  All  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this  new- 
fungous  pest.  It  does  not  show  on  the 
pine  leaves  until  about  a  year  after  in¬ 
fection.  The  cultivated  black  currant  is 
its  favorite  host.  Measures  of  prevention 
include  keeping  all  members  of  the  Ribes 
family  a  good  way  (say  at  least  a  half 
mile)  apart  from  White  pine  or  other  pines 
having  five  leaves  in  a  cluster ;  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  infested  pines,  getting  rid 
Of  black  currants  and  refusing  to  plant 
them,  etc.  It  is  a  new  disease  which  re¬ 
quires  prompt  action,  else-  there  may  be 
trouble  ahead.  The  station  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject.  The  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  also  treats  it  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  206. 

In  his  talk  on  “What  constitutes  fer¬ 
tility?”  Station  Director  Dr.  Jordan  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  are  many  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  matter  of  soil  fertility  which 
are  as  yet  unsolved,  and  confesses  his  in¬ 
ability  to  answer  definitely  all  the.  ques¬ 
tions  put  up  to  him.  He  estimates  the 
losses  of  plant  foods  to  the  American 
farmer,  due  to  exports,  sewage  and  leach¬ 
ing  or  fermentation  of  stable  manures,  to 
amount  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  three 
billions  of  pounds,  valued  at  $600,000,000 
annually.  These  losses  seem  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  unavoidable.  Considerations 
of  livgiene  and  sanitation  seem  to  exclude 
the  iise  of  sewage  for  fertilizer,  as  nobody 
would  want  to  eat  vegetables  grown  on 
city  sewage.  What  sources  of  plant  food 
have  we  to  make  all  these  losses  good? 
For  nitrogen  we  have  nitrates  (from  Chilil, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  refuse  from  our 
fisheries  (the  only  way  in  v-hich  the  ocean 


gives  this  element  of  plant  food  back  to . 
us),  and  the  atmospheric  supply.  Dr. 
Jordan  builds  much  hope  on  the  artificial 
production  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  rightfully  holds  that  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  supply  is  the  solution  of  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  race. 

Quite  pointed  and  suggestive  were  Dr. 
Jordan’s  remarks  on  the  question  of  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  plant  foods  by 
the  average  farmer.  In  his  opinion,  the 
latter  often  buys  more  potash,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  more  phosphoric  acid, 
than  is  really  needed.  It  is  also  a  highly 
unintelligent  proceeding  for  the  farmer 
to  buy-  just  such  fertilizer  as  happens  to 
be  offered.  The  wiser  course  is  to  buy 
the  ingredients  separately,  then  test  them 
singly  and  in  combinations  on  a  few  rows 
of  corn,  or  other  crops,  and  thus  ascertain 
what  will  give  the  desired  results,  or 
what  is  needed.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  station  in  tests  lasting  through  a 
decade,  made  in  the  application  of  various 
fertilizers  for  fruit  trees,  obtained  rather 
negative  results,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  that  particular  land  or  orchard 
the  application  of  any  manurial  substance 
was  not  needed  and  a  pure  w-aste  of 
money.  The  station  had  to  face  severe 
criticism  in  'some  quarters  for  publishing 
a  statement  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Jordan  very 
properly  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  holds  that  for  the  station  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  report  re¬ 
sults  as  they  are  actually  found  whether 
people  like  them  or  not. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  discussion  on  the  question  of 
“thinning  apples,”  lead  by  pomologist  C. 
S.  Wilson,  who  believes  the  time  has  come 
when  thinning  must  be  adopted  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  practice  in  New  York  apple  orchards. 
As  to  methods,  picking  by  hand  is  found 
to  be  better  and  quicker  than  picking  with 
shears.  The  tiny  apple  is  removed  by  a 
little  twist,  or  by  breaking  the  stem  or 
twig.  All  wormy  and  imperfect  ,  apples 
should  be  thus  removed  ;  then  thin  further 
to  from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  Mr. 
Frazer  says  he  has  thinned  the  past  season 
to  six  inches  apart,  but  will  try  seven  or 
eight  inches  next  year.  No  definite  rules 
can  be  givbn,  however.  The  best  distance 
apart  may  vary  with  different  varieties, 
and  perhaps  different  trees  of  the  same 
variety.  Thin  in  June,  July  and  up  to 
early  August.  The  earlier  you  can  thin, 
the  better.  Try  to  do  a  good  job  the  first 
time,  so  that  little  or  no  second  or  third 
thinning  will  be  required.  The  result  is 
larger  apples  of  more  uniform  size.  The 
thinned  trees  may  yield  slightly  less  in 
bulk  than  the  unthinned  trees,  but  the 
apples  will  have  a  much  greater  money 
value.  The  color  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  affected  by  thinning.  The  cost  of 
thinning  is  an  important  consideration.  It 
should  not  exceed  50  cents  for  a  large 
tree  heavily  set  with  fruit.  Others  give 
the  average  cost  as  ranging  from  40  to  75 
cents  per  large  tree.  It  also  results  in 
easy  picking,  easy  packing  and  generally 
makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  tree.  The 
claim  that  it  makes  the  tree  an  annual 
bearer  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded. 
A  number  of  our  older  orchardists  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  tliinners.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell 
states  that  he  began  thinning  his  Wealthy 
apples  when  of  hickorynut  size,  then 
thinned  the  second  time  and  found  a 
market  for  the  thinnings  at  $2.25  per 
barrel,  and  for  the  thinnings  at  the  third 
going-over  at  $3  per  barrel.  He  finds  that 
it  pavs  him  well  to  thin  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  etc.  From  the  discussions  it 
seems  to  show  that  quite  a  number  of 
our  orchardists  have  already  adopted  thin¬ 
ning  as  a  regular  practice  for  overladen 
trees. 

The  subject  of  currant  culture  was  given 
full  consideration  at  the  “round  table  talk” 
on  small  fruits.  Mr.  Rotating  of  Kinder- 
book,  who  opened  up  the  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  talk  very  encouragingly  about 
planting  more.  If  you  have  an  outlet  for 
your  crop  at  satisfactory  prices,  he  says, 
currants  are  all  right.  Otherwise  go  slow, 
as  the  demand  is  limited.  We  have  to  de¬ 
pend  for  our  sales  either  on  local  markets 
and  private  consumers,  or  on  canners  and 
preservers.  lie  prefers  light  soils  for  the 
currant  crop,  and  they  must  be  well 
drained.  If  good  enough  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  corn,  it  is  all  right  for  cur¬ 
rants.  For  manure,  fine  stable  manure 
is  all  right.  The  leading  varieties  arc 
Wilder,  Fay  and  Cherry,  Red  Cross,  Per¬ 
petual  and  Pomona  are  promising.  Fay 
has  a  lopping  bush,  aud  the  berries  at  the 
ends  of  the  clusters  are  usually  small. 
Cherry  is  undesirable  on  account  of  the 
bush  being  short-lived  and  bearing  short 
clusters.  Wilder  has  given  most  satis¬ 
faction.  It  has  good  foliage,  and  long 
clusters  of  large  berries.  The  foliage  of 
Red  Cross  is  not  as  good,  and  the  berries 
smaller.  White  Imperial  and  White  Grape 
are  good  for  family  use,  but  not  com¬ 
mercially  important.  For  setting,  Mr. 
Hotaling  prefers  a  good  two-year  old  plant, 
but  a  good  year-old,  or  good  three-year 
plant  will  answer.  He  makes  the  rows 
six  feet  apart,  and  sets  the  bushes  foui- 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  This  for  culti¬ 
vation  one  way.  For  cultivation  both 
ways  he  prefers  five  by  five  feet ;  but  six 
by  six,  with  good  cultivation,  has  also 
been  found  satisfactory.  As  to  pruning,  he 
shortens  the  bush  iu  well  at  time  of  set¬ 
ting,  afterwards  removing  weak  and  smug¬ 
gling  canes  and  shortening  in,  leaving  the 
desired  thickness  of  growth.  After  third 
year,  prune  for  renewal,  but  carry  a  fail- 
proportion  of  three  year  wood  if  in  thrifty, 
healthv  condition.  Mr.  Hotaling  finds  lit¬ 
tle  vaiue  in  any  kind  of  small  fruits  unless 
they  are  well  cultivated.  The  currant  is 
a  ‘rank  feeder  and  thrives  under  high 
cultivation  and  high  feeding.  He  uses 
cover  crops,  such  as  oats  and  vetch,  sow¬ 
ing  about  August  16,  and  plowing  the 
growth  under  in  early  Spring.  The  San 
Jose  scale  is  apt  to  make  the  life  of  the 
currant  grower  troublesome,  while  the 
green  worm  is  easily  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  lead  arsenate  solution,  or  later 
using  white  hellebore.  Dime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion,  one  to  eight,  is  the  remedy  for  the 
scale.  As  to  yields,  he  gets  from  a  strong 
three-year  bush  about  one  quart  the  first 
year  after  setting,  two  quarts  the  next 
year,  and  after  that  a  full  crop,  from  2% 
quarts  upward.  The  life  of  a  currant 
plantation  is  given  as  from  10  to  12 
years,  but  a  20  year  plantation  well  taken 
care  of  will  out.vield  and  outlast  a  10- 
year  plantation  neglected.  Many  of  the 
‘members,  expressed  their  preference  for 
heavier  soils  for  the  currant,  and  state  that 
they  can  secure  considerably  bigger  yields 
than  on  lighter  soils.  t.  greixek. 


YOU  know  what  the  Mitchell 
name  stands  for  in  vehicle 
building;  seventy-eight 
years  of  the  highest  standards  in 
materials  and  workmanship. 


The  1 9 1 3  Mitchell  Automobile 

is  built  according  to  those  same  standards. 
We  offer  it  to  you  as  the  best  car  you  can 
possibly  buy  at  anywhere  near  its  price. 
You  live  where  ever-ready  automobile 
service  means  everything  to  you.  The 
Mitchell  has  been  designed  and  built  with 
the  one  idea  of  giving  better  service  than 
any  other  moderate  priced  car. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  the 
1913  Mitchell.  Go  into  its  points;  the 
scientific  manner  in  which  weight  and 
wearing  parts  have  been  distributed.  The 
more  you  know  of  its  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  more  you  will  understand 
its  superiority.  Pay  special  attention  to 
the  long-stroke,  T-head  motor,  there  has 
never  been  a  motor  better  proportioned, 
for  power  and  efficiency.  Be  sure  and 
note  carefully  the  left  drive  and  centre 
control,  the  electric  starter  and  electric 
lighting  system.  These  new  Mitchell 
features  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
convenience  to  you.  You  won’t  find 
such  a  combination  of  improvements  in 
any  other  car  you  may  be  considering. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  centre  control ; 
Bosch  ignition  ;  Rayfield  carburetor  ;  Firestone  demountable 
rims  ;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer  ;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions  ;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure  ;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains  ;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Prices  F.  O.  B. 

Motor  Bore  and  Stroke  Wheel  Base  Racine 

7  passenger  Six  60  H.P.  4j4x7  in.  144  in.  $2,500 

2  or  5  passenger  Six  50  H.P.  4  x6  in.  132  in.  1,850 

2  or  5  passenger  Four  40  H.P.  4J4*7  in*  120  in.  1,500 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  of  New  York,  61st  St.  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


1912. 
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THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER 


FARM  ENGINEERING. 

Running  Separator  With  Kerosene  Engine. 

Will  you  advise  as  to  the  best  plan  of 
running  a  cream  separator  by  the  use  of  a 
kerosene  engine?  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
install  a  number  of  shafts  and  pulleys  be¬ 
tween  engine  and  the  separator  if  a  gov¬ 
ernor  pulley  is  used?  1  am  told  that  a 
gasolene  engine  will  ruin  a  cream  separator 
in  a  short  time.  Is  it  true?  Would  a 
kerosene  engine  be  as  satisfactory  as  a 
gasoline  engine?  c.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

It  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether 
a  kerosene  or  gasoline  engine  is  used. 
Neither  will  ruin  a  cream  separator  if 
properly  installed.  There  should  be  a 
counter-shaft  to  which  the  engine  is  belted 
and  on  the  counter-shaft  a  tight  and  a 
loose  pulley  for  the  belt  to  the  separator. 
The  belt  to  the  separator  should  not  be 
too  tight.  Start  up  the  engine  with  the 
separator  belt  on  the  loose  pulley.  Then, 
when  you  want  to  start  the  separator,  just 
shift  the  belt  gradually  to  the  tight  pulley. 
To  stop  the  separator,  you  merely  shift  the 
belt  to  the  loose  pulley  again.  The  speed 
of  the  separator  should  be  only  about  50 
or  60  turns  a  minute.  r.  p.  c. 

Icehouse  for  the  South. 

I  am  considering  the  design  of  an  ice¬ 
house  to  be  built  on  the  coastal  plain  near 
Houston,  Texas.  On  account  of  the  high 
atmospheric  temperature,  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  almost  constant  winds, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  build  it  under¬ 
ground  rather  than  above  ground,  as  is 
commonly  done ;  it  being  understood  that 
the  principal  need  for  ice  and  cold  storage 
is  in  Summer  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  almost  constantly  higher  than  that 
of  the  earth.  To  carry  off  the  water  of 
melting,  it  is  my  plan  to  dig  a  sump  or 
well  about  20  feet  deep  to  permanent 
water,  which  should  carry  off  the  waste 
without  pumping.  Please  advise  me  if  this 
is  the  best  plan,  viz.,  better  than  the  auove 
ground  model.  What  is  the  cheapest  in¬ 
sulator,  dollar  for  dollar ;  how  should  it 
be  disposed,  and  what  is  the  limit  of  eco¬ 
nomic  thickness?  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  alternate  thin  layers  of  sawdust  and 
tar  paper  or  sheathing  paper,  the  latter 
tacked  on  to  wooden  frames,  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  two  feet  in  thickness,  would 
probably  be  best  and  would  pay  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  saving  of  ice.  This  ice¬ 
house  is  intended  mainly  for  cold  storage 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  for  ice 
supply,  in  a  rural  locality.  g.  w.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

The  plan  to  put  the  icehouse  below 
ground  seems  to  be  best,  if  it  is  properly 
built  and  you  can  provide  good  drainage 
and  ventilation.  The  best  insulator  is  dry, 
dead  air.  It  is  the  cheapest,  also.  The  use 
of  sawdust,  sand,  hay,  etc.,  is  to  keep  the 
air  “dead”  or  quiet.  They  prevents  drafts 
and  circulation.  The  materials  themselves 
are  conducting  and  must  never  be  packed 
solidly.  Your  insulating  scheme  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Two  eight-inch  dead-air  spaces, 
with  both  the  inside  and  outside  walls  air 
tight  and  the  center  partition  made  of 
tarred  paper,  as  you  suggest,  would  be 
better.  The  inside  walls  may  be  lined 
with  tarred  paper  to  make  them  airtight. 
The  outside  wall  or  underground  work 
should  be  water-tight,  as  the  main  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  due  to  the  penetrating  damp¬ 
ness.  Concrete  or  stone  construction  would 
be  best.  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
any  absorbent  material,  as  sawdust,  as  it 
will  always  be  wet  and  conducting,  and  it 
will  also  absorb  odors.  r.  p.  c. 

Defective  Icehouse. 

I  have  an  icehouse  12  feet  square,  14 
feet  in  height,  one-half  underground,  walls 
of  stone  two  feet  thick ;  bottom  covered 
with  rails  filled  in  with  sawdust.  The  soil 
is  heavy  clay,  fully  well  drained.  The  ice 
is  almost  always  gone  by  the  middle  of 
August.  Would  it  pay  me  to  line  this 
house  with  boards  and  building  paper, 
leaving  a  six-inch  dead  air  space?  Can  I 
make  any  improvement  on  the  floor? 

New  Jersey.  .  r.  m.  d. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  provide  double  walls  with  about 
an  eight-inch  dead  air  space  on  all  sides 
on  the  icehouse.  It  will  be  of  no  value 
whatever  unless  the  air  is  “dead”  or  quiet. 
There  must  be  no  circulation  of  air  in  the 
space.  The  floor  should  be  well  drained. 
Keep  the  ice  away  from  the  walls  about 
four  inches,  and  fill  that  space  with  saw¬ 
dust  tamped  down  a  little,  but  not  really 
solid.  Keep  the  top  of  the  ice  covered 
with  a  foot  of  sawdust  and  keep  the  space 
above  that  well  ventilated.  r.  p.  c. 

Pumping  from  Lower  Level. 

I  have  a  spring  200  feet  from  the 
house  and  35  feet  below.  What  kind  of  a 
pump  do  I  need  to  pump  the  water  to  the 
house  by  hand  or  by  power?  j.  w. 

New  York. 

You  can’t  put  the  pump  in  the  house, 
unless  you  sink  the  cylinder  of  the  pump 
down  low  enough  so  that  it  will  be  only 
about  15  feet  above  the  spring.  This  may 
be  done  readily,  of  course,  and  such  a 
suction  hand  pump  with  extended  cylinder 
may  be  bought  for  $8  or  $10.  A  force 
pump  to  be  placed  at  the  spring  to  force 
the  water  up  to  the  house  by  hand  may 
be  purchased  for  about  $5.  A  power  force 
pump  having  a  one-inch  discharge  and  a 
1  %-inch  suction  pipe  will  deliver  about  12 
gallons  per  minute  and  will  cost  about  $8. 
Either  of  the  hand  pumps  will  deliver  five 
or  six  gallons  per  minute.  r.  p.  c. 

Painting  With  Force  Pump. 

We  have  two  very  large  barns  that  we 
wish  to  paint,  but  the  exposed  surface  is 
quite  rough  and  porous  from  age.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  tough  job  to 
tackle  them  in  the  ordinary  way  and  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  there  is  not 
some  way  of  mixing  a  paint  that  can  be 
put  on  through  a  force  pump  in  the  form 
of  a  spray.  Would  this  be  practical? 

New  Y'ork.  j.  E-  Y 

Any  paint  can  be  applied  in  the  way 
you  state.  In  fact,  this  is  the  common 
way  of  doing  rough  work,  such  as  white¬ 
washing,  etc.  The  paint  must  be  quite 
thin  in  order  to  work  well,  and  any  form 
of  a  sprayer  may  be  used.  It  is  rather  a 
dirty  job,  as  the  paint  is  very  finely  di¬ 
vided,  and  gets  all  over  the  clothes,  but 
it  saves  lots  of  time.  u  p  c 


OUTDOOR  STORAGE  CELLARS. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  of  Michigan  sends  us 
the  following  notes  and  picture  from  the 
National  Builder : 

A  suitable  size  for  outdoor  farm  cellars 
is  10  by  14  feet  inside,  with  self-sup¬ 
porting  arched  roof  five  feet  above  floor  at 
sides  and  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  center. 
The  side  walls  are  eight  inches  thick.  Dig 
the  hole  11  feet  four  inches  by  15  feet 
four,  to  the  depth  desired,  usunllv  five  feet. 
At  one  end  cut  the  earth  to  n  width  of 
four  feet  four  inches  and  slope  upward  for 
seven  concrete  steps  with  rise  of  eight 
inches  and  tread  of  10  inches,  and  for  a 
thickness  of  four  inches  of  concrete  back 
of  the  stops  proper.  Arrange  for  18-inch 
landing  at  bottom  of  stairs. 

Make  side  wall  forms  of  inch  siding  on 
two  by  four  uprights,  spaced  two  feet.  As 
concrete  floor  will  be  four  inches  thick, 
set  up  the  forms  on  four-inch  concrete 
bricks.  To  curve  the  end  wall  forms  lay 
them  out  with  a  six-foot  string  in  the 
same  way  as  described  later  for  arch  rings. 
At  entrance,  to  provide  a  doorway,  set  be¬ 
tween  the  forms  a  frame  of  two  by  eight- 
inch  stuff,  three  by  seven  feet  in  the  clear. 

Mix  the  concrete  one  part  cement  to 


CROSS-SECTION  SECTION  OF  OUTSIDE 
CELLAR.  Fig.  539. 

four  parts  bank  run  gravel.  Lay  the  four- 
inch  floor  the  same  as  a  sidewalk,  but 
without  joints.  Six  inches  from  the  top 
of  side  walls  and  one  inch  from  outside 
put  two  %-inch  steel  rods  the  full  length 
of  cellar,  and  in  the  concrete  above  door 
frame  lay  three  four-foot  lengths  of  %-inch 
rods.  Roughen  the  top  of  walls  to  make 
a  good  bond  with  roof. 

When  side  walls  are  a  week  old  begin 
the  roof.  On  a  floor  or  bit  of  smooth 
ground  mark  a  half  circle  with  radius  of 
five  feet  11  inches.  Across  this  lay  a 
board  10  feet  long,  so  that  its  ends  will 
just  touch  the  mark.  The  part  of  circle 
above  the  board  is  the  correct  shape  and 
size  for  the  arched  roof.  Cut  boards  to 
match  this  arch  ring  and  space  the  rings 
two  feet,  fastening  securely  to  side  wall 
forms.  Cover  tightly  and  reinforce  with 
%-inch  rods  12  inches  the  long  way  and 
six  inches  crossing  the  cellar,  wiring  the 
rods  together  wheer  they  cross.  Cover 
with  five  inches  of  concrete.  Give  the 
roof  a  smooth  finish.  In  about  three  weeks 
the  forms  may  be  removed.  Any  form  of 
ventilation  desired  may  be  provided.  The 
cut  shows  a  cross  section  of  such  a  cellar. 


The  Stingless  Bee  a  Fake. 

The  crossing  of  Cyprian  and  Italian 
bees,  as  reported  in  “Brevities”  recently, 
the  cross  resulting  in  a  stingless  bee,  is 
a  fake  pure  and  simple.  This  cross  has 
been  much  in  the  United  States  many 
years  ago,  and  condemned  for  good  rea¬ 
sons.  IV  hy  does  not  some  expert  try  cross¬ 
ing  a  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  duck,  and 
thus  produce  a  cross 'without  a  quack?  A. 
I.  Root,  in  “Gleanings”  for  October  15, 
says :  “Cyprians,  or  a  cross  of  such, 

seemed  quite  slow  about  getting  on  the 
warpath,  but  when  once  roused  up,  they 
stung  worse  than  any  other  bees  we  had.” 

New  York.  j.  crane. 


Want  to  Know. 

I  have  a  nice  deer  skin  which  I  would 
like  to  tan.  Can  some  reader  tell  me  how 
to  tan  it  so  the  hair  will  not  come  out? 

Vermont.  M.  c.  w. 

Farm  Gate  Wanted. — Do  you  know  of 
any  farm  gate,  not  expensive  to  install,  and 
easily  operated  from  a  wagon  seat?  There 
niay  be  among  the  thousands  who  read 
Ihe  R.  N.-Y.  many  who  use  such  gates.  I 
have  in  mind  one  which  may  be  operated 
by  electricity,  where  that  power  is  avail¬ 
able.  If  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  you  wiil  greatly  oblige.  g.  s.  p 

Maine. 

Leather  Dressings. — I  know  that  fak¬ 
ers  blacken  common  lubricating  oil  and 
sell  it  a  high  price  for  harness  oil,  also 
that  there  is  a  formula  consisting  of 
neat’s-foot  oil,  kerosene  and  ether  that 
gives  good  results.  I  find  that  crude  oil 
softens,  leather  nicely.  Does  anyone  know 
its  ultimate  effect?  What  about  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  crude  and  neat’s-foot  oils?  Judg¬ 
ing  from  past  observation  some  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  family  will  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions.  E.  l.  s. 

Quicksand  Overflow. — I  am  living  close 
to  the  Erie  Canal.  Last  Summer  there  was 
quite  a  large  break  ;  it  spoiled  all  my  gar- 
den  with  quicksand.  It  covered  my  garden 
to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches.’ 
Have  you  had  an  experience  as  to  whether 
I  could  grow  anything  on  that  sand,  or  do 
you  think  that  within  a  short  time  it  would 
work  through  the  bottom  soil,  which  is  a 
rich  dark  soil?  Would  you  advise  me  to 
have  it  drawn  from  the  garden?  It  would 
take  about  20  loads  to  clear  it  off 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  'c.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  those  who  have  had  ex- 
penence  in  mixing  such  sand  with  heavier 
soil  tell  us  about  it? 

When  that  discussion  was  on  regarding 
pea.  coal,  I  ought  to  have  given  my  ex- 
perience.  In  the  past  about  $200  worth 
®*ha  rd  coal  was  used  yearly.  In  July, 
1911,  I  began  to  burn  the  screenings  from 
coal  yard,  $1.25  per  ton  in  our  bin,  screen 
over  one-eighth  inch  mesh,  and  have  about 
60  per  cent  to  burn  up  to  sizes  that  have 
passed  five-eighths  inch  mesh  at  the  yards: 
will  figure  about  $80  per  year  now  for  fuel 

Can  you  suggest  a  section  that  makes 
dairy  butter?  T  M 

Suffield,  Conn. 


Free  Trial! 

With  Lowest'  , 
Factory  Price 

— =  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  ) 

LET  us  send  you  a 
Quaker  City  Mill  on 
trial,  to  convince  you 
that  it  grinds  faster — 
cleaner,  and  with  less- 
power  and  less  attention  than  any  other 
machine  at  any  price.  If  mill  is  not 
satisfactory  return  it,  at  end  of  10  days, 
at  our  expense. 

Quaker  City  £ 

grind  all  grains,  separate  or  mixed, 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  and  coarse, 
medium  or  the  finest  table  meal.  Grinds 
soft  and  wet  corn  as  well  as  dry  corn. 
Shipped  direct  to  you  from  manufac¬ 
turer,  thus  saving  middlemen’s  profits. 
One  mill  meets  all  your  requirements. 

23  styles — from  hand  power  to  20  H.  P. 

Write  For  Free  Books 

Illustrated  Grinding  Mill  Catalog  and 
45th  Anniversary  Farm  Supply  Catalog 
quoting  bargain  prices.  Write  today. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Company 

Dept.  K  3740  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Dept.  T  3709  Sooth  Ashland  Ave>,  Chicago,  lit. 


SAYE^SLOO 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  25  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  No! 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 


STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  FULL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,- Hand  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

188  Ideal  Avenue,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


SCIENTIFIC  SWEEP  MILL 

This  No.  6  triple  geared,  double  act¬ 
ing  sweep  mill  has  more  capacity  and 
will  do  better  work  than  any  other 
two-horse  mill;  It 

-  TURNS  CORN 
TO  DOLLARS 

Avoid  waste,  and  make 
big  profits  oy  grind¬ 
ing  your  feed  with 
one  of  our  mills.  Wo 
make  power  mills  also 
for  engines  of  any  size. 
Send  for  free  catalog, 
THE  BAUER  BROS.  CO.,  Box  415  Springfield, Ohm 

Free  Box  of  Samples 


sent  to  your  station  charges  prepaid.  All 
sizes,  2  inches  to  20  inches.  Delivered 
prices  quoted  on  request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

BUY  AN  ICE  PLOW 

and  save  the  ice  crop.  Cnt  your  ice 
quick  and  cheap  with  my  double- 
row  Ice  Plow.  It  equals  20 
men  with  saws.  Pays  for 
itself  in  1  day.  Also  Tools. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  prices. 
WH.  H.  PIUT,  Verbank,  H.  Y 


FENCE 


For  oil  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  wp 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horaea,  (At¬ 
tic.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  m our, -give  you  highest 
,  quality.  Mail  postal  now  forBigFeuceBargain  Book 
”  Don.  59  THB  BROWN  PENCE  V  WIRE  CO.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


rOU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules. 
Doubles  land  value— enables 
you  to  make  81200.00  on  40  acres 
:  first  year  afterstumps  are 
|  out — and  8750.00  in  crops 
I  every  year  after.  Get  the 
Why  not 
Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her¬ 
cules  features.  We’ll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving:  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO.  130 21st St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  This! 

The  Mighty 
Monarch  Steel 
Stump  Puller 
outwears  and  out- 
Clears  1  to  5  >»jj»  tWSSK-  palls  all  othora. 

Acres  Daily  "  17  ?e.ar3 

ence  has  proved 
it!  Tho  only  stump  puller  in  the  world  equipped  with  Genuine 
“Red  Strand”  Steel  Wire  Rope.  Send  for  big  catalog. 
It’s  worth  tnonoy  to  you  if  havo  only  a  fow  stumps.  Actl  (25) 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO..  Popt.RND  LOWE  TREE,  Ifl. 


Save  Money  on  Harness 

Buy  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  any  harness. 
All  harness  guaranteed— money  back  If 
you  are  not  satisfied. 

KING  HARNESS 

Will  Outlive  Your  Horse 

All  leather  tested  by  experts.  Over  31  years  on 
market.  Our  big  free  catalogue  illustrates  over 
75  styles  for  all  purposes— sure  to  show  the  harness 
you  need.  Send  for  it  today.  We  also  sell  Horse 
Clothing  and  Fur  Coats.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “ 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Desk  C,  Rome,  N.Y. 


GUARANTEED  FOP  30  YEARS 


INGOT  IRON  ROOFING 


»9.84%^F  Money  back  or  a  new  roof  if  it  de- 

IPURET  terlorates  or  rusts  out.  No  painting 
or  repairs  required.  Our  Indemnity  Bond  pro¬ 
tects  yon.  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roof¬ 
ing.  Write  for  big  illustrated  book  FREE. 
Tha  American  Iron  Roofing  Co. 
Station  I>  ELYRIA,  OHIO. 


Sew  Anything 


-  -  —  Leather,  oanraa,  ehoea,  harnean,  uaddlcB. 

,  buggy  tops,  etc.  Any  material,  any  thickness.  Mjer-*  wonder- 
1  ^lnS  Awl  makes  lookstitch,  neat,  quick,  ckbj.  Bee  that 
1  reel?  Itkeops  tho  tension  right.  Aoents  Wanted.  Blgmoner. 
1  <-'•  A.  MYKKS  CO„  Q«2H  Lexington  Ave„  Chloago.Tlil 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

tor  your  wagon.  Use  your  old  run¬ 
ning  gears — our  steel  wheels  willfit 
them  and  make  your  wagon  good  as 
new.  Bend  for  free  catalog  of  solid 
metal  wheels  (sizes  to  fit  all  axles) 
that  cannot  swell,  dry  apart  or  rot. 
Make  a  new  wagon  out  ofyour  old 
Write  for  the  book  now  to 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  Bat  48,  Quincr.  fu* 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock  I 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon! 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lastsl 
|longer— horses  benefited— thousands  in  use — “my  wagon! 
rides  like  auto”  says  one.  Geta  pairat  dealers. 

If  not  at  dealer’s  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey’s. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  71617th  St..  Racine,  Wlj. 


GUARANTEED 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


RSCJS  TT 


Kr^rrf 


r  r  u  I  i 


3  WAYS  BETTER 

Larger  Wires  — 

Heavier  Galvanizing — I 
More  Durable, Flexible  Wecive. 


-1 — 1  r — — 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Young  Generation. — The  Hope 
Farm  man  read  a  paper  at  the  late 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  meet¬ 
ing  at  Rutgers  College.  Several  people 
have  asked  just  what  he  said  about 
young  people  of  to-day.  So  here  is  part 
of  it  for  a  New  Year’s  thought: 

There  moves  into  the  neighborhood  a 
rich  man  who  has  made  his  money  quickly 
and  not  in  a  way  we  want  our  boys  to 
make  it.  If  such  a  man  had  dug  his  wealth 
out  dollar  by  dollar  I  can  see  that  he  would 
make  a  good  neighbor,  but  this  man  has 
little  use  for  hjs  dollars  except  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  smart  enough 
to  handle  graft.  The  main  use  this  man 
has  for  his  wife  and  daughter  is  to  act  as 
signboards  to  show  that  he  has  money. 
There  is  lavish  and  foolish  extravagance. 
Competent  'workmen  are  bought  or  bribed  so 
that  they  leave  their  jobs  and  work  at  showy 
and  impractical  farming.  The  worst  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  the  children  of  working  farm¬ 
ers  see  what  this  man’s  family  are  doing, 
and  the  imitation  tax  falls  upon  father. 
As  I  can  remember  my  own  childhood,  I 
do  not  greatly  blame  young  men  and 
women  for  feeling  that  they  have  a  fair 
right  to  the  things  which  other  children 
and  young  people  enjoy.  You  may  scold 
them  and  compare  their  desires  with  the 
actual  things  you  had  when  their  age,  but 
if  you  are  fair  you  will  realize  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  text  I  have  taken.  For 
each  generation  must  make  over  the  clothes 
which  suited  the  previous  one  and  trim 
them  to  fit  new  conditions.  We  dislike  to 
have  our  old  habits  and  ideals  made  over, 
yet  were  it  not  necessary  to  do  so  there 
could  be  no  growth. 

I  know  a  man  and  woman  who  were 
graduated  at  college  under  the  old  self- 
help  plan.  The  boy  dug  ditches  and  sawed 
wood — the  girl  taught  school,  did  her  own 
washing  and  mended  her  own  clothes. 
There  is  genuine  pathos  in  the  way  this 
worthy  couple  regard  the  habits  of  their 
children.  The  father  got  out  of  a  ditch, 
washed  and  put  on  a  suit  which  had  been 
discarded  by  another,  walked  bare-handed 
to  the  college  chapel  and  won  a  prize  in 
oratory.  His  son  must  have  $3  gloves  to 
attend  a  school  function.  Mother  made  her 
own  graduation  dress  and  led  her  class  in 
brains  and  beauty  in  a  25-cent  ribbon.  I 
would  not  dare  tell  you  what  her  daughter 
spends  on  school  clothes.  This  is  the  imita¬ 
tion  tax  levied  by  several  families  of  the 
shoddy  rich  who  have  moved  into  that  dis¬ 
trict  as  spenders.  For  you  see  father  and 
mother  were  young  people  at  a  time  when 
habit  and  fashion  were  their  slave.  John 
and  Mary  now  live  in  a  period  when  fash¬ 
ion  is  their  master.  You  will  ask  me  why 
I  do  not  join  the  jeremiads  over  the  sins 
and  failings  of  the  younger  generation.  It 
is  my  happiness  and  privilege  to  remember 
something  about  my  own  youth.  I  know 
that  50  years  ago  the  older  people  had  the 
same  dismal  view  of  the  young  generation. 
Did  a  boy  want  to  polish  his  boots  with 
blacking?  He  was  an  extravagant  dude, 
for  father  and  grandfather  had  always 
used  tallow.  Did  the  boy  have  his  hair 
cut  by  a  barber?  He  was  on  the  road  to 
ruin,  for  mother  could  do  it  with  her  cloth 
shears.  Did  the  boy  want  a  buggy?  He 
was  far  more  of  a  spendthrift  than  my 
boy  who  wants  a  motor  car,  since  father 
drove  an  ox  team  when  he  courted  mother. 
Therefore  I  do  not  give  up  hope  at  this 
imitation  tax.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want 
my  children  to  live  just  the  life  which  I 
had  to  live.  If  we  want  our  children  to 
follow  us  and  make  the  profession  which 
we  love  just  what  it  should  be,  we  must 
make  those  children  see  a  future  in  it 
which  equals  what  they  can  find  in  the 
city.  Have  we  any  right  to  ask  them  to 
accept  less? 

Selling  New  Products. — I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  it  possible  for  many 
farmers  to  do  a  direct  trade  with 
consumers — whenever  they  live  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  town.  They 
can  even  do  business  with  other  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  go  at  it  right.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  sale  in  new  things 
or  products  not  generally  found  on  the 
market.  We  had  this  in  mind  when 
developing  that  part  of  “The  Child” 
which  relates  to  Jim  Turner’s  store  and 
the  way  they  “scraped  the  farm”  to  keep 
it  going.  I  know  of  dozens  of  cases 
where  people  have  developed  good  trade 
in  common  articles  of  food.  For  in¬ 
stance,  take  this  from  a  little  circular 
issued  by  Edwin  A.  Dean,  of  Maine: 


DEALER  IN 

ALL  KINDS  OF  EATABLES 


Raiser  and  Manufacturer  «f 
SALTED  DANDELION  GREENS 
SOUR  KROUT 

HORSE  RADISH 

VEGETABLE  SALAD 


This  is  an  illustration  of  what"!  mean 
by  trade  in  new  products.  Of  course 
these  are  not  new,  but  they  are  new  to 
this  sort  of  trade.  Under  the  new  par¬ 
cels  post  such  direct  trade  can  be  greatly 
developed.  In  the  list  of  people  who 
buy  this  sauerkraut  I  find  hardly  one 
German  name ! 


“Tommyrot.” — A  friend  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  sends  an  extract  from  “The  Daily 
Iron  Trade,”  which  contains  a  fierce 
outburst  against  the  farmer.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  it: 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  American  farmer  is  as  grasping  as 
any  “trust,”  is  as .  fierce  a  “slave-driver” 
as  any  mill  owner  or  employing  contractor, 
and  generally  considers  himself  as  “far 
above”  his  field  laborer  as  the  veriest  city 
snob. 

The  so-called  “honest  farmer”  is  a  myth. 
He  was  invented  by  stump  speakers  for 
selfish  political  purposes.  The  modern 
farmer  may  not  actually  water  his  milk 
(the  city  milk  inspector  sees  to  that),  but 
he  is  full  of  just  as  small  tricks.  That's 
why  he  is  so  easily  “stung”  by  sharpers 
who  craftily  plan  to  let  him  overreach  him¬ 
self. 

More  tommyrot  has  been  spoken,  -written 
and  sung  about  the  “honest  farmer”  than 
would  fill  libraries. 

Our  friend  thinks  this  ought  to  be 
answered.  But  why?  I  knew  a  man 
once  who,  whenever  challenged  to  a 
fight  had  this  excuse :  “I  promised  a 
sainted  mother  that  I  never  would  strike 
a  fool  or  a  cripple.”  His  great  obliga¬ 
tion  enabled  him  to  go  through  the 
world  as  a  man  of  peace!  Now  our 
“tommyrot”  friend  is  evidently  a  mental 
cripple.  He  cannot  think  straight.  Let 
him  alone  and  his  remarkable  mind  will 
walk  him  off  into  oblivion.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing,  though,  how  some  of  these  poor 
penny-a-liners  are  attacking  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Some  years  ago  it  was  ridicule — 
“old  Rube”  or  “hayseed.”  That  seems 
to  be  going  by,  and  now  it  is  more  of 
malignant  hatred.  I  take  all  this  to  be 
evidence  that  the  farmers  are  slowly 
and  surely  gaining  power  and  wisdom. 
If  these  men  did  but  know  it  they  are 
doing  the  one  thing  needful  to  make 
farmers  work  and  think  together.  By 
all  means  let  such  little  minds  as  this 
“Daily  Iron  Trade”  keep  up  his  daily 
tirades ! 

Home  Note. — The  mercury  has  put  on 
its  overcoat  and  seems  determined  to 
get  close  enough  to  zero  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  fierce  North  wind  is  blowing 
down  the  valley.  The  dominant  member 
of  your  household  is  an  advocate  of 
fresh  air  and  has  arranged  the  windows 
so  that  a  strong  current  of  such  air  is 
blowing  through  the  room.  It  is  mid¬ 
night  and,  in  dreams,  you  are  picking 
oranges  in  Cuba!  How  would  you  like 
to  be  brought  back  to  New  Jersey  by  a 
strong  tattoo  on  your  back  and  a  voice 
at  your  ear  calling: 

“Someone  is  at  the  door  trying  to 
break  in!" 

I  give  you  the  facts.  You  may  answer 
for  yourself.  As  for  me,  it  was  a  rude 
awakening.  There  was  someone  on  the 
porch  walking  about  and  at  times  pound¬ 
ing  on  the  front  door.  One  thing  is 
sure,  a  burglar  would  not  announce  him¬ 
self  in  any  such  way,  so  Jack  and  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  investigate.  The  night  was 
bright  and  clear — a  frosty  sparkle  in  the 
starlight,  but  the  porch  was  deserted.  In 
front  of  the  house  the  dog  ran  about, 
but  gave  no  sign  or  noise  of  warning. 
The  road  stretched  away  clearly,  and 
except  for  the  shadows  under  the  lawn 
trees,  there  was  no  place  for  hiding. 
But  no  one  was  in  sight !  There  is  no 
question  about  Jack’s  ears — there  must 
have  been  someone  at  the  door.  Those 
of  you  who  live  in  lonely  places  will 
realize  what  such  visits  mean.  Every¬ 
thing  was  right  with  us,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  the  redheads  argued 
that  it  must  have  been  Santa  Claus.  As 
lie  couldn’t  get  in  he  might  not  come 
back  again — but  he  will.  A  more  prac¬ 
tical  explanation  came  later,  when  we 
found  that  the^hired  man  on  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  farm  had  been  on  a  spree.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  breeds  contempt,  and  liquor 
breeds  familiarity.  For  all  I  know,  this 
man  may  have  imagined  himself  just  out 
of  the  opera  house  making  a  fashionable 
call  at  midnight!  Now,  my  main  reason 
for  writing  this  is  to  point  out  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  shooting  at  such  visitors.  I  have 
heard  people  say  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  they  would  shoot  first  and  inquire 
afterwards.  That  seems  to  me  a  wicked 
proposition.  We  do  not  have  any  dead¬ 
ly  weapons  around.  There  might  be  a 
deaf  man  or  some  chilled  or  excited 
person  who  could  not  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion.  If  a  man  were  seeking  to  rob  or 
harm  you  he  would  not  pound  on  the 
door  or  make  a  noise;  he  would  either 
be  in  genuine  need  or  perhaps  some 
harmless  thing  like  this  drunken  hired 
man  who  could  be  handled  without 
great  harm.  As  for  shooting  at  un¬ 
known  people  in  this  way,  it  is  close  to 
a  crime  to  do  so.  A  good  watch  dog 
will  give  warning  when  real  danger  is 
near.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-lr.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cranking 
Needed 


StartsWith 
Touch  Of 
Button 


TJERE’S  an  engine  that  requires  no  crank- 
ing  to  start.  A  touch  of  a  button  and 
the  wheels  are  spinning.  Starts  as  easy  in 
January  as  July.  Send  for  literature  at  once. 
Get  full  facts— all  about  the 

Electric  Starting 

WOODPECKER. 

Has  more  “full  value”  and  betterconstructlon  than 
ever  stored  in  any  farm  engine.  Mounted  on  steel 
girder  sub-base— ‘‘no  foundation  to  build.” 

Develops  a  big  percentage  over  rated  H.  P. 
Minimum  Fuel  Consumption  —  Cylinder  is  frost 
proof— can’t  freeze  in  any  weather.  Has  speed 
regulator  for  changing  speed  while  running. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

onyourfarm — no  money  down .  Think  of  itl  High¬ 
est  quality  at  a  low  price.  You  must  get  all  facta 
NOW.  Send  your  name^ttiefc  for  catalogue. 

The  Middletown  Machine  Co. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

jsHigh  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
immense  grain  flelds.and  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  given  place  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  is  splend  Id  opportunity  no  w  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  in  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

J.  S.  Crawford 

301  E.  Genesee  St* 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. — 
Apples  pay  $  100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to  $400 ;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.E.  or  Ga.  8o.  A  Fla<  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book¬ 
lets  and  other  facts  — free. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  IndnstrialAgent 

Room  87  Washington,  X).  C. 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmithing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  fifteen  years  in 
every  state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26 
inches,  1134  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first 
class  qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE  jgf-rS 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forge  on  the  market,  and  as  represented 
or  money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER  ““JffrMKSK 


_ _ _  _  i*  q 

Forge  complete  $3.60  or  one  Farmer’s  Forge,  ono  anvil 
and  vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.40. 
Ten  carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This 
offer  may  not  appear  again.  pP’Writo  to-day.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  No.  u  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 
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EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY 

(THE  $750.00  PRIZE  CUP) 


WON  AT  THE  AMERICAN  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  EXHIBITION 


MR.  THOMAS  W.  STECK,  of  Opequon,  Va. 

(A  USER  OF  COE-MORTIMER  FERTILIZERS) 


TO  encourage  apple  growing  in  the  East  and  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  Eastern  raised  Apples 
are  equal  to,  and  superior  to  the  Western  product, 
the  Coe-Mortimer  Company  offered  at  the  recent 
American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  held  in  New 
York  City,  November  15th  to  December  2nd,  the 
EASTERN  APPLE  TROPHY,  a  magnificent 
$750.00  Prize  CUP. 

The  competition  was  open  to  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  were  no 
“strings"  or  limitations  placed  on  the  competition.  The 
Prize  was  offered  for  the  best  1 5  boxes  of  apples  (three 
varieties,  five  boxes  to  each  variety,). 

The  score  card  or  scale  of  points  was  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  formerly  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Pomologist,  and  generally  considered  the  most 
expert  apple  judge  in  the  country.  The  judging  of  the 
apples  at  the  Exposition  was  done  by  Professor  Van 
Deman  assisted  by  students  in  horticulture  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College. 

Professor  Van  Deman  stated:  “1  have  never  judged  a 
set  of  exhibits  that,  all  things  considered,  have  run  closer 
or  higher  on  the  scale  of  the  score  card,  than  in  this  com¬ 
petition.”  Mr.  Steck,  the  winner,  scored  281.75  points 
out  of  a  possible  300  ( 1 00  for  each  of  the  three  varieties  shown) . 

Mr.  Steck’s  closest  competitor  was  Mr.  Granville  W.  Leeds,  of 
Rancocas,  New  Jersey,  who  scored  279.75  points  out  of  a  possible 
300. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  competition  is  that  it  developed  after  the 
prize  was  awarded,  that  Mr.  Steck,  the  winner,  raised  his  prize 
fruit  with  Coe-Mortimer  Fertilizers,  which  he  has  used  for  the  past 
two  years ;  purchasing  them  from  the  open  market  from  one  of  the 
Coe-Mortimer  local  agents  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Thus  the  superior  quality  of  Coe-Mortimer  Fertilizers  for  fruits  is 
again  confirmed. 

Every  fruit  grower  is  invited  to  send  to  us  for  a  copy  of  the  score 
card  and  complete  account  of  the  competition,  contained  in  our 
publication,  “The  Winning  of  the  Cup.’’ 

If,  when  you  write  us,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us-the  brand  or  make  of  fertilizer  you  are  now  using,  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  send  you  one  of  our  handsome  1913  Calendars  and  a  copy  of  the  “Corn  Song,"  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  which  has  been  set  to  music  by  one  of  our  staff. 


Why  Not  Put  Your  Fruit  in  the  Prize  Winning  Class  by  Purchasing  Your 

Fertilizers  from 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 
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Ruralisms 


FLORISTS’  STOCK. 

Among  berried  or  fruited  plants  of¬ 
fered  for  Christmas,  imported  holly  and 
Japanase  Aucuba  are  the  largest  and 
most  expensive,  but  the  demand  for 
them  is  limited.  The  pot-grown  hollies 
imported  from  Europe  are  symmetrical 
in  form,  pyramids  or  round-headed,  well 
berried,  and  include  golden  and  silver 
variegated  foliage.  The  Aucubas  have 
large  shining  leaves,  dark  green  or  with 
golden  mottlings  and  large  bright  red 
fruit  somewhat  like  rose  heps  in  shape. 
The  most  popular  berried  plant  is  Ar- 
disia  crenulata,  which  makes  a  neat  pot 
specimen,  large  or  small,  with  shining 
dark  green  leaves  and  abundant  red 
berries.  It  is  an  excellent  house  plant, 
and  the  berries  hang  on  until  it  blooms 
ior  the  next  crop,  and  often  longer. 
The  old-fashioned  Jerusalem  cherry, 
Solanum  Pseudo-Capsicum,  is  a  great 
favorite  with  those  who  want  a  mod¬ 
erate-priced  berried  plant,  and  thare  are 
several  small-fruited  pepper  plants  that 
are  now  popular.  They  make  a  great 
show,  and  are  sufficiently  tropical,  if 
tasted,  to  warm  up  the  coldest  Christ¬ 
mas  weather.  Well-fruited  Otaheite 
oranges  are  also  seen,  and  are  very 
decorative.  Apart  from  fruiting  plants 
the  Poinsettia,  which  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  front  as  an  American 
Christmas  emblem,  is  enormously  popu¬ 
lar  in  pots  and  baskets.  It  is  used  so 
much  on  Christmas  cards  and  imitated 
in  crape  paper  and  other  materials, 
until  everyone  is  familiar  with  it.  The 
showy  pink  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Cyclamens,  Chinese  primroses  and  Aza¬ 
leas  are  all  popular.  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
is  a  little  uncertain  in  dwellings,  suf¬ 
fering  from  gas  or  dry  heat;  we  have 
handled  plants  that  did  very  well,  but 
sometimes  it  flags  immediately  owing 
to  uncongenial  environment.  It  has  to 
be  packed  very  carefully  for  Winter 
delivery,  with  a  wrapping  of  cotton 
batting  beneath  the  paper.  Among 
foliage  plants  Crotons  (properly  Co- 
diaeums)  with  their  vivid  variegations 
of  gold  and  red,  and  Dracaena  (botani- 
cally  Cordyline)  terminalis  with  rose 
and  bronzy  green  foliage,  are  much  in 
use.  The  Norfolk  Island  pine,  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa,  which  looks  like  an  arti¬ 
ficial  Christmas  tree,  so  thick  and  regu¬ 
lar  is  its  growth,  is  a  perennial  favor¬ 
ite.  An  increasing  demand  for  pot 
plants  at  Christmas  has  been  noted  for 
several  years,  not  only  individual  speci¬ 
mens,  but  also  composite  baskets  ar¬ 
ranged  for  artistic  effect.  E.  t.  r. 


Chemicals  With  Hen  Manure. 

W.  II.,  Deer  Parle,  N.  Y. — What  chemicals 
should  be  used  and  the  amount  to  use  per 
ton  to  make  fertilizer,  using  hen  manure 
as  the  bulk,  for  corn,  pickles  and  tomatoes? 
I  get  the  droppings  from  2,200  chickens  a 
week.  This  is  a  sandy  loam  soil ;  it  is  in 
rye  now,  to  be  turned  under  in  the  Spring. 
Would  this  manure  be  as  good  as  horse 
manure  when  it  is  mixed  with  chemicals? 

Ans.— -First  of  all  be  sure  the  hen 
manure  is  kept  dry.  It  should  be  well 
mixed  with  land  plaster  as  collected, 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  It  will  dry 
into  hard  chunks.  In  the  Spring  these 
are  to  be  crushed  or  ground  and  sifted 
so  as  to  mix  well  with  the  chemicals. 
For  the  crops  you  mention  the  following 
mixture  will  be  useful :  800  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  700  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 
Such  a  mixture  will  be  superior  to  horse 
manure. 


Sawdust  on  Heavy  Clay. 

C.  L.  F.,  Weis  l.  Pa. — Will  new  sawdust 
help  a  heavy  clay  soil  by  spreading  and 
plowing  in  in  Spring?  Are  coal  ashes 
better  than  sawdust?  I-Iow  much  to  the 
acre  ? 

Ans. — Fresh  sawdust  should  not  be 
used  in  the  soil  in  this  way.  Such  saw¬ 
dust  contains  an  acid  which  will  injure 
such  soil  if  heavily  used.  Well-rotted 
sawdust,  or  after  it  has  been  fermented 
with  manure  or  well  soaked  with  liquids, 
will  help,  but  we  would  not  plow  it 
under.  Better  plow,  then  spread  the 
sawdust  and  harrow  thoroughly.  This 
will  mix  it  well  all  through  the  soil 
where  it  is  needed.  Coal  ashes  have 
little  plant  food  value,  but  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  fresh  sawdust  because  they 
are  not  sour  and,  being  finer,  will  mix 
better  through  the  soil.  You  can  use 
six  to  eight  tons  per  acre  if  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
object  is  to  mix  the  fine  part  of  these 
ashes  all  through  the  clay.  A  good 
dressing  of  slaked  lime  would  help  such 
soil,  as  the  effect  of  lime  on  clay  is  to 
open  it  or  partly  prevent  its  packing 
hard. 


NEW  PLANT  IMMIGRANTS. 

Bulletin  78,  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  records  the  receipt  of 
seeds  of  so-called  Blue  grass  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  will  be  disseminated  later. 
Mr.  Breakwell  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  thus  describes 
it:  “Queensland  Blue  grass.  Very  wide¬ 

ly  distributed  in  Australia.  A  most  palat¬ 
able  grass  to  stock.  Grows  over  three  feet 
high  on  good  soil,  and  never  less  than  one 
foot  on  the  worst  of  soils.  Keeps  green  all 
the  year  round,  and  is  little  affected  by 
drought  or  frost.”  Another  Australian 
grass  is  a  species  of  Panicum  called  spider 
grass,  of  which  Mr.  Breakwell  says :  “New 
South  Wales  has  for  two  years  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  most  severe  drought,  about 
one  inch  of  rain  having  fallen  in  six 
months  in  some  places  in  the  interior.  This 
grass,  in  spite  of  the  droughty  conditions, 
remained  green  when  other  vegetation  was 
completely  dried  up.  As  it  is  a  most  pal¬ 
atable  and  nutritious  fodder  it  is  of  great 
promise.” 

Sudan  grass,  received  from  Khartoum, 
Egypt,  is  thus  described :  “The  plant  is 
an  annual  closely  resembling  in  appearance 
ordinary  Johnson  grass,  but  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  the  rootstocks  which  make  the  latter 
undesirable.  Sudan  grass  is  apparently  the 
wild  or  half-domesticated  form  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  sorghums,  and  it  crosses  readily  with 
the  various  varieties  of  sorghum.  It  has 
a  much  finer  stem  than  Amber  sorghum, 
and  slightly  coarser  than  Timothy.” 

Seeds  of  the  Queensland  nut,  Macadamia 
ternifolia,  have  been  received  from  Bris¬ 
bane,  Australia.  This  is  a  slow-growing 
tree  of  northeastern  Australia  suitable  for 
tropical  culture.  It  begins  to  bear  at 
six  to  seven  years  almost  spherical  nuts 
the  size  of  a  large  marble,  which  have  a 
very  agreeable  rich  taste  resembling  that 
of  the  Brazil  nut,  but  sweeter  and  not  so 
oily.  The  shell  is  harder  than  tl;e  shell  of 
a  hickory  nut,  but  the  white  kernel  is  more 
like  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut.  The  price 
per  pound  in  Australia  is  about  one  shill¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  proven  very  profitable 
as  a  nut  crop.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen 
with  leaves  in  threes  or  fours  and  creamy 
white  racemes  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 
From  previous  introductions  it  appears 
probable  that  this  tree  will  thrive  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Florida  at  least.  It  is  pictured 
as  growing  in  Klysian  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  where  it  has  reached  a  height  and 
diameter  of  15  feet.  It  grows  to  be  60 
feet  high. 

Plants  of  an  interesting  perennial  rice 
from  Senegal,  West  Africa,  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  director  of  the  Colonial  Gar¬ 
den,  Nogent-sur-Marne,  France,  who  says : 
“In  the  Itichard-Toll  region  in  North  Sen¬ 
egal,  Mr.  Paul  Ammann  has  discovered  a 
rice  that  differs  from  all  other  African 
rices  in  that  it  has  rhizomes,  and  multi¬ 
plies  thus  without  depending  on  seed.  This 
rice  is  considered  so  superior  to  other  rice 
that  at  Saint  Louis,  Senegal,  the  natives 
exchange  one  calabash  of  it  for  three  of 
imported  rice.  The  stalks  of  perennial  rice, 
especially  when  green,  constitute  a  forage 
of  excellent  quality.  It  grows  in  rather 
light  soils,  rich  in  potash  and  nitrogen  but 
poor  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  These 
soils  contain  also  about  0.1  per  cent  of 
sodium  chloride,  so  that  this  rice  would 
probably  grow  in  saline  soils,  and  might  be 
cultivated  where  the  soil  is  too  salt  for 
other  crops,  or  in  those  soils  from  which  it 
is  desirable  to  remove  the  salt  in  order  to 
grow  cotton  or  other  plants.” 

These  bulletins  usually  contain  very  in¬ 
teresting  notes  from  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  Rev.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  writing  from 
Chenehow,  Hunan,  China,  has  this  to  say 
regarding  the  Tung  shu  or  wood  oil  tree : 
“The  Chinese  knock  the  nuts  off  or  pick 
them  off  and  pile  them  up  in  piles  and  then 
take  off  the  outside  covering  by  hand  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  They  are  then  (after 
sun  drying)  taken  to  a  mill  either  driven 
by  water  power  or  cow  power.  The  mill 
is  only  a  crude  track  made  of  wood  or 
stone  over  which  a  small  iron  wheel  runs 
and  grinds  the  nuts  into  a  powder,  which 
is  then  taken  out  and  put  into  cakes. 
The  press  is  a  tree  usually  hollowed  out 
and  pressed  by  wedges  which  are  struck  by 
a  big  swinging  club,  and  the  oil  oozes  out 
into  a  bucket  held  below  the  press.  The 
process  is  very  crude  and  slow,  and  the  oil 
is  very  dirty.  This  is  also  the  process 
used  in  extracting  the  tea  oil.  The  refuse 
is  used  as  fertilizer.  The  Chinese  use  it 
for  killing  the  insects  in  their  rice  fields, 
and  they  also  say  it  is  good  fertilizer.  The 
trees  vary  in  size,  but  a  well-grown  tree 
will  yield  about  two  bushels  of  the  nuts 
after  the  hulls  are  taken  off.  I  don’t  know 
really  what  the  average  yield  is,  but  it  is 
considerably  less,  I  imagine,  than  the  above 
figures.  I  have  inquired  the  age  of  the 
tree,  and  old  men  have  told  me  that  they 
live  and  bear  for  several  tens  of  years,  as 
they  put  it.  I  have  inquired  concerning 
the  leaves  being  poisonous  and  all  say 
they  are  not.” 

A  correspondent  at  Tunky,  Nicaragua, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  travel 
there.  He  says  the  rainfall  is  about  185 
inches  per  annum.  “Communication  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  Pacific  side  is  very 
difficult,  involving  a  dangerous  journey  by 
mule-back  of  from  12  to  18  days,  and  a 
journey  rarely  made  by  a  white  foreigner. 

In  fact,  it  is  much  longer  and  harder  than 
a  journey  to  the  United  States.  Commu¬ 
nications  with  the  “interior”  (Pacific 
Slope)  are  generally  had  by  going  to  the 
sea,  coasting  down  to  San  Juan  del  Norte 
and  over  the  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
with  many  changes  of  steamers,  or  else  by 
Panama,  or  even  by  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.” 


Reeves  Favorite  Peach. — I  read  with 
interest  your  article  giving  the  history  of 
the  Carman  peach,  and  would  like  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  advice  and  information  as 
to  Reeves  Favorite.  It  seems  to  be  little 
known  here.  Is  it  considered  a  Rood  peach 
to  plant  for  a  commercial  orchard?  Our 
soil  is  described  in  the  Government  soil 
survey  of  the  county  as  Dunkirk  fine  sand, 
and  has  been  found  admirably  suited  to 
peach  growing.  I  find  very  little  in  the 
books  and  publications  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  j.  s. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a 
“square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Give  your  plants  all 
the  sun 

You  can  do  so  by  simply  using  the  SUNLIGHT  DOUBLE* 
GLASS  SASHES  on  your  hot-beds  and  cold-frames.  A 
°8-inch  layer  of  dry  air  between  the  layers  of  glass 
affords  ample  protection.  No  mats  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  ever  needed. 

They  let  in  ail  the  light  and  all  the  heat  that  the 
sun’s  rays  carry.  But  they  never  permit  the  stored 
heat  to  escape  or  the  outside  cold  to  enter. 

With  these  sash  half  the  labor  and  cost  are  saved; 
and  far  better  and  earlier  plants  secured.  They  give 
you  flowers  and  vegetables  when  they  are  luxuries. 

Many  Thousands  Giving  Perfect  Service 


for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 

Get  These  Two  Books 

One  is  our  FREE  Catalogue;  the  other  is  Prcf. 
Massey’s  Hand-Book  of  Cold-, 
frames  and  Hot-beds,  sent  for 
4  cents  in  stamps. 

Sunlight  Double 
Glass  Sash  Co. 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SPRAYERS  NECESSARY 

Some  States  make  you  spray  now;  others  will 
iollow  soon.  #  But  you  must  apply  right  solu¬ 
tions,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  You 
ne^d  a  Sprayer  with  best  pumps 
and  adjustments  for  your  purpose. 


IRONM 


Build  from  this  to 


SPRAYERS 

1  have  these  advantages.  40  com- 
binatipns— Bucket,  Knapsack, 
barrel,  1  ractionand  Power  Spray- 
eI?.  $300.  Pumps  outside, 

will  not  corrode;  handle  any  solution 
bprayers  in  units,  complete  or  in  parts  to  build  uo 
1  those  already  In  use.  Ask  your  dealer  a  * 

to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet, 

J  “Spraying  Vines,  Trees  and 
I  Tushes.  ”  We  also  make  full  line  I 
1  potato  machines,  garden  tools,  etc. 

BATEMAN  M’F’G  CO.  " 


Bo*  1U2N 

^Grenloch,  N.  J. 


this  at  any  time. 


APPLE 

GROWING 


The  healthier  the  tree,  the 
better  the  fruit.  The  longer 
trees  are  sprayed  with 
“SCALECIDE”  the  more 
.  .  beautiful,  healthful  and 

fruitful  they  become.  “SCALECIDE”  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  all  soluble  oils — the  only  one 
containing  distinctfungicidal  properties.  “SCALE- 
CiDE  will  positively  kill  all  soft-oodied  sucking  in¬ 
sects  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Let  us  prove  these 
statements.  Send  today  for  free  booklet  "SCALE- 
the,,?Ve0  Saver-”  Address  B.  G.  PRATT 
CO.,  Mfg,  Chemists,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

GREAT  CROP  RESULTS 

1  "  Personally  I  believe  your  High  Grade  Potato 
has  inU  equal  ;  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  has  given  me 
more  potatoes  and  better  stock  than  three-fourths 
hm  pi  same  analysis  of  any  other  make  used,”  said 
of  Martin  s  by  an  expert  New  York  Potato  Grower 
(Xame  furnished  on  application.)  Martin  Fertili¬ 
zers  lead  in  Crop  Production  ami  Soil  Enrichment. 
Manufactured  chiefly  of  materials  from  our  own 
slaughterhouses  and  stockyards.  Quality  and  me- 
chanical  condition  guaranteed.  Responsible  agents 
wanted  I>.  B.  MARTIN  CO.,  706  Penn 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM 

CUSHMAN 


Power  to  Run 
Your  Spraying  Machines 

A  powerful  little  4  h.  p.  engine.  It 
is  very  light  and  runs  steadily.  Will 
hold  high  pressure  for. 
spraying.  r.fef “free0 


Original 
Binder  W 

En$in*  m 


Get  this 
Engine  for  All  Work 

Churn,  run  the  separator,  grind, 
pump,  etc.  Weighs  under  200  lbs. 
Take  it  wherever  you  want  to  use  it, 
fits  in  any  place.  4  cycle,  automatic 
throttle  governor, easy  speed  changes, 
Consumes  fuel  according  to  work; 
no  waste.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  when  nec- 
essaiy.  Write  for  free  book  and  see 
how  it  will  make  and  save  you  money. 
We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p.  heavy 
duty  engines.  Tell  us  your  needs  when  you 
write  for  the  book.  Address 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2091  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
1  we  were  using  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  own 
orchards — found  their  defects 
and  invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting!  Large,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  and  Treatise 
on  spraying  Free. 

MORRILL  S  MORLEY  MFG.  C0.t  Box  5,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


THU  BALDWIN  LAMP 

I  rojecta  a  14-candle  power  light 
150  feet.  Burns  Acetylene  gas. 
Weight,  6  oz.;  height.  3K  in.  No 
oil,  soot  or  glaHS.  .Absolutely  safe  and 
simple.  Fifty  hours*  light  costs  26c.  Ideal 
for  Night  Fishing,  Trapping,  Hunting 
or  for  working  about  the  farm  or  machin¬ 
ery.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalogue. 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 

15Q  Leonard  Street  Now  York  City 


SOMETHING  NEW 

“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 

Gets  twice  the  results  r — — ... 
with  same  labor  and  fluid. 

Flat  or  round,  line  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash¬ 
ing,  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 

IBS  BROADWAY.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


San  Jose  Scale  Killer 

KIL-O-SCALE  is  the  most  reliable 
remedy  for  Scale.  Ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing- with  water.  Also 
Lime  sulphur  and  Spraying  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. Pa. 


BIG  PROFITS  IN  APPLES 

s^ivan'ia^nifd'e^^on^year^'bot'he^  rernark;/h|rmer  ,n  ‘,he  Cumb^land  Valley  in  Penn- 
MADE  MONEY  BY  SPRAYING”  Thfc £reat hnS’rfc les,?re  ,£lven  in  our  new  book, 
most  successful  fruit  growers  Give*  «?**  desc,ribes  the  methods  used  by  the 

to  produce  the  best  resul7s-what  sohiHnn '  f  ‘nfSrma.tlon  0n  how  and  when  to  spray 
today  for  free  copy.  ALo^llusU^tes^ddlscTib^thl  advant^e-  0tc-  SenX 

Domestic  Sprayers 

fhat*  n^bie^ cam1  be'^easihr'de^ached^from^ sprayer  Z^eT^  Desi*"ed 

DOMESTIC  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CQ.  Box  503.  Shippensbura  Pa. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


ON  YOUR  FARM  OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


FARMOGERM  INOCULATION 

Standard  throughout  the  world 

letn  "?! 

youi  Com.  This  is  practical  information  of  value  to  every  farmer.  *  b  g  0 7  1563,118  or  other  legumes  wit] 

K3.3U 

EARP-THOMAS  FARMOGERM  CO.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 

Our  New  Book  No.  54  ready  January  1st.  Sent  Iree . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  wili  make  good  any  loss  to  paid 
subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our 
columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  protect  sub¬ 
scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences 
between  subscribers  and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 


All  over  the  country  fanners  are  waking  up  to 
the  need  of  legislation  for  regulating  the  business  tof 
commission  men.  Already  farmers  in  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania  are  asking  for  copies  of  the  bill  to  he 
introduced  in  New  York,  The  plan  is  to  make  a 
general  move  for  this  form  of  legislation  all  through 
the  country.  It  is  desirable  to  have  such  legislation 
as  uniform  as  possible.  We  shall  print  the  New 
York  bill  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  Then  we  can  all 
get  back  of  the  movement  and  push. 

* 

During  the  battle  for  parcels  post  it  Yvas  noticed 
that  the  liquor  interests  had  little  to  say.  Generally 
speaking  we  think  they  opposed  it.  This  surprised 
some  of  our  friends,  who  thought  the  whisky  men 
would  he  among  the  first  to  reap  benefit.  It  was 
easy  to  argue  that  a  bottle  of  whisky  could  be  sent 
cheaply  by  parcels  post  and  in  disguise.  The  new 
rules  and  regulations  state  that  all  forms  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  are  “unmailable.”  They  will  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  mails  along  with  obscene  matter, 
poisons,  disease  germs,  inflammable  material  or  “any 
article  having  a  had  odor.”  We  think  whisky  is  well 
classified  with  such  goods ! 

* 

Since  we  printed  the  recent  article  on  sulphur  as 
a  fertilizer  there  have  been  many  calls  for  advice 
about  using  this  material.  The  whole  thing  is  yet 
in  what  they  call  the  “experimental  stage.”  This 
means  that  while  the  scientists  are  sure  of  it  they  do 
not  know.  No  farmer  would  be  justified  in  going  to 
any  great  expense  in  using  sulphur.  It  will  help,  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  try  it  and  watch  results.  From  300  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  will  be  about  the  right  dose.  We 
may  use  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphur  or  pyrites 
which  are  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  but  do  not 
get  the  idea  that  sulphur  will  double  your  crops  or  that 
we  advise  you  to  use  it  freely.  It  is  simply  one  of 
those  promising  things  which  should  be  carefully 
tried  out. 

The  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
has  started  out  to  make  itself  heard  from.  Here  are 
the  figures  they  claim: 


Property  Value  of 

Invested  Product 

Fruit  .  858,157,185  $17,988,894 

Vegetables  .  101,102,441  86,309.544 

Flowers  .  8,692.939  5,149,000 


The  vegetable  growers  go  to  the  various  horticul¬ 
tural  meetings  and  find  little  beside  fruit  discussions. 
Vegetables  are  rarely  mentioned.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  figures  they  think  vegetable  discussion 
ought  to  have  a  “square  deal”  when  “horticulture” 
is  mentioned.  Very  likely  vegetable  growers  are  on 
the  Yvrong  trail.  The  “horticulfural'’  societies  talk 
fruit  because  that  is  what  the  people  who  attend 
want  to  hear.  The  great  interest  and  attendance  has 
been  built  up  because  fruit  was  made  the  prominent 
feature.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  vegetable  men  would 
do  better  to  organize  their  own  meetings  and  develop 
them  as  the  fruit  men  have  done.  Each  subject  is 
large  enough  to  travel  alone. 

* 

Among  the  great  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity  which  mark  the  opening  years  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  a  prominent  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
beginning  of  a  widespread  and  concerted  effort  to 
wipe  out  tuberculosis.  Vital  statistics  show  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  are  due  to  this 
disease,  and  that  of  those  dying  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  50  one-third  succumb  to  tuberculosis.  Until 
recently  it  has  been  supposed  that  consumption  was 
an  air-borne  disease,  conveying  its  infection  upon 
germ-laden  particles  of  dust  directly  to  the  lungs  of 
its  victims,  hut  later  studies  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  mode  of  transmission, 
and  that,  in  most  cases  of  infection,  the  germs  are 
swallowed  with  food  and  drink,  an<I  find  their  way 


through  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body  to  its 
various  parts,  lodging,  most  frequently  perhaps,  in 
some  portion  of  the  lungs.  With  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  methods  by  which  tuberculosis  is  transmitted 
has  come  the  realization  that  it  is  a  preventable  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  deaths  from  it  are 
avoidable.  Such  care  of  the  consumptive’s  sputum  as 
shall  not  only  prevent  the  inhalation  of  any  particles 
of  it,  when  dried  and  mixed  with  dust,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility,  also,  of  the  food  and  drink  of  others  becoming 
contaminated  by  it,  and  the  exclusion  from  the  diet 
of  uncooked  milk  or  other  food  containing  the  active 
germs  of  tuberculosis  will  reduce  the  deaths  from 
this  disease  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity.  A  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  is  now  being  vigorously  waged  to 
teach  these  fundamental  truths.  With  this  knowledge 
in  the  possession  of  every  intelligent  man  and  woman, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  their  responsibility  to  others 
upon  the  part  of  consumptives  and  their  friends,  the 
“great  white  plague”  should  soon  he  compelled  to 
take  its  place  with  smallpox  and  other  great  scourges 
of  the  past  as  a  matter  rather  of  historic  interest  than 
of  present  dread. 

* 

Our  Christmas  message  this  j’ear  comes  in  the 
way  of  news  or  an  announcement.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  64  years  old.  In  all  these  years  of  hard  work  it  has 
never  had  a  home  of  its  own.  Five  years  ago  it 
bought  its  first  press  and  this  only  brought  to  us 
more  and  more  the  need  of  a  permanent  home  and' 
the  unsatisfactory  life  of  living  about  here  and  there 
in  rented  quarters.  For  years  we  have  told  our 
readers  something  of  the  work  that  may  be  done  in 
taking  places  which  others  may  have  abandoned  and 
adapting  them  to  suit  home  requirements.  The  writ¬ 
er’s  own  home  was  secured  in  this  way.  Five  gen¬ 
erations  had  lived  and  saved  upon  the  farm,  to  have 
their  savings  and  their  land  lost  by  the  sixth  and 
last.  And  now,  in  like  manner  The  R.  N.-Y.  finds 
its  own  home  in  the  old,  abandoned  property  of  the 
Chelsea  Methodist  Church  on  30th  Street,  New  York. 
The  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  is  being  steadily 
given  up  to  manufacturing  and  business.  This 
Methodist  Church  organization  has  moved  up  town 
with  its  people,  hut  we  have  secured  the  church 
building  for  our  future  home.  It  was  erected  in 
1848,  the  same  year  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  started. 
It  is  a  plain,  substantial  building  which  will  be  fitted 
up  to  house  us  comfortably  and  give  the  paper  full 
chance  to  grow. 

We  like  to  make  this  announcement  at  Christmas 
time.  Our  people  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands 
for  the  farmer’s  home  as  the  real  heart  of  the  entire 
body  of  society.  We  think  they  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  our  own  home.  We  are  glad  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  live  and  do  its  work  in  this  good 
old  church.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  honest  journal¬ 
ism  should  rank  with  the  pulpit  in  its  influence  for 
good  and  for  that  true  unlift  which  may  give  men 
the  mastery  over  themselves  and  over  conditions. 
Happily  we  believe  that  in  some  way  influences  and 
ideals  live  and  remain  within  the  walls  of  these  old 
buildings,  and  in  our  own  work  for  farmers  and 
country  people  we  shall  endeavor  to  remember  the 
church.  The  new  home  will  not  be  ready  for  a  few 
months  yet,  but  Yve  wanted  to  tell  3rou  about  it  at 
Christmas.  For  this  is  the  time  of  good  cheer,  and 
year  after  year  you  have  had  our  sincere  good  wishes 
and  sympathy.  As  the  years  go  by  and  old  friends 
grow  closer  we  feel  less  and  less  inclined  to  make 
promises  or  to  try  to  tell  what  we  shall  do  next  year. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  useful 
and  helpful  and  true.  It  will  have  all  our  thought 
and  energy,  and  we  shall  as  usual  look  to  you  for 
help  and  suggestion.  We  have  grown  a  little  in  size 
this  year,  with  1300  pages  against  1248  last  year. 
We  can  well  remember  that  we  thought  it  quite  an 
achievement  when  we  were  able  to  speak  of  a  year’s 
volume  as  “the  book  of  1,000  pages.”  But  material 
growth  is  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
growth  of  friendship  and  confidence,  which  has  be¬ 
come  cemented  in  the  great  “Rural  family.”  You  will 
he  with  us,  and«we  shall  go  on  together,  and  so  we  say 
to  all :  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  from  harm. 

* 

Parcels  Post!  A  few  days  after  you  read  this 
(on  January  1)  you  can  try  this  new  service.  If 
you  have  much  mailing  to  he  done,  we  advise  you 
to  send  75  cents  to  the  Chief  Clerk,  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C„  and  ask  for  a  map  and 
guide.  This  will  tell  you  how  to  figure  the  postage 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  Remember  this:  do  not 
put  regular  postage  stamps  on  these  packages.  You 
must  use  special  parcels  post  stamps  which  will  he 
sold  at  post  offices.  They  are  bright  red  in  color. 
Remember  again  that  .seeds,  cuttings,  roots,  scions 
-and  -plants  do  not  come  under  parcels  post  rates. 


These  goods  retain  their  old  flat  or  uniform  rate  of 
one  cent  for  each  two  ounces.  But  the  limit  is  in¬ 
creased  to  11  pounds.  Your  name  and  addiess  must 
go  on  the  package  and  you  are  permitted  to  add  such 
inscriptions  as  “Merry  Christmas,”  “With  best  wishes,” 
etc.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  prescribed  rules 
for  packing  various  articles — we  give  on  the  next 
page  these  rules  which  apply  to  perishable  articles — 
particularly  eggs.  Of  course  it  will  take  us  all  some 
time  to  know  how  to  use  this  privilege  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Let  us  all  be  patient  and  do  all  we  can  to 
make  the  service  a  great  success.  The  zone  map 
should  be  exhibited  and  explained  at  every  farmers’ 
institute  or  other  meeting. 

* 

With  New  Year’s  the  cry  of  the  “back-to-the- 
lander”  starts  up  once  more.  The  real  estate  men 
and  land  sharks  are  first  to  hear  it,  and  they  know 
how  to  answer.  As  a  rule  the  “back-to-the-lander” 
is  more  likely  to  go  for  advice  to  the  dog  that  bites 
rather  than  to  the  man  who  has  been  bitten.  Thus 
we  will  try  to  send  the  bitten  to  the  man  who  needs 
information.  We  have  .  never  had  sounder  advice 
than  the  following: 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?f  December  14,  M.  F.  asks  whether  it 
is  possible  for  a  city-bred  man  to  get  a  living  for  a 
family  of  four  on  a  40-acre  farm.  My  husband  and  my¬ 
self  are  “back-to-tbe-landers”  with  six  years’  experience 
behind  us.  When  we  are  asked  similar  questions  we  .  say, 
“Try  it  on  some  other  man's  farm  first.”  By  working  on 
a  well-equipped  systematized  farm  under  experienced  direc¬ 
tion,  is  the  only  way  to  learn  whether  one  is  physically 
and  mentally  adapted  for  farm  work  and  farm  life,  and 
whether  one  is  endowed  with  native  sense  so  as  to  invest 
$2,000  in  a  farm  profitably.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  personal 
equation,  and  rib  one  knows  unless  he  tries ;  it  is  easier 
to  resign  a  hired  man’s  job  than  to  retire,  beaten,  from  a 
lost  investment.  A  few  months’  experience  as  a  hired 
man  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  way  of  getting 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  will  some  time  save  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars.  In  some  cases  a  few  weeks  are  sufficient 
to  cure  the  man’s  fever  for  farming. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  Gertrude  o.  berylson. 

You  can  write  an  entire  encyclopedia  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  not  get  in  as  much  common  sense  as  this 
short  note  carries.  There  are  some  lines  of  business 
in  which  the  strongest  impressions  come  through 
the  eyes  and  brain.  When  it  comes  to  back-to-the- 
landing  the  hands  and  sweat  glands  are  most  use¬ 
ful  in  giving  information. 

* 

It  will  evidently  be  necessary  to  “show”  many  of 
our  city  men  before  we  can  hope  for  a  true  agri¬ 
cultural  credits  law.  This  is  because  the  average  city 
men  knows  so  little  of  farm  conditions.  You  will 
meet  thousands  of  such  men  who  honestly  believe  that 
farmers  now  have  just  as  good  opportunities  for 
obtaining  credit  as  merchants  or  business  men.  They 
simply  do  not  know  the  facts.  We  think  it  far  better 
to  show  such  men  the  real  conditions  rather  than  to 
antagonize  them.  We  need  their  help,  and  they  can 
be  made  to  see  that  fair  credit  for  farmers  will 
ultimately  help  them.  We  are  therefore  sending 
this  letter  to  a  large  number  of  farmers : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  fair  statement 
concerning  the  possibility  for  a  farmer  to  obtain  credit  in 
your  country?  It  is  often  necessary  for  farmers  to  bor¬ 
row  money  with  which  to  buy  fertilizer,  or  feed,  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  machinery.  They  can  do  far  better  at  such  work  if 
they  have  the  cash.  Under  similar  conditions  a  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  merchant  can  usually  borrow  such  money  on 
his  note  without  giving  a  definite  mortgage  on  his 
property.  Now  suppose  a  farmer  in  your  neighborhood 
have  a  good  farm  and  considerable  personal  property.  Can 
he  borrow  money  as  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer 
could  on  his  note,  without  giving  a  mortgage  on  his  farm, 
It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  business  op¬ 
portunities  farmers  ought  to  have  something  approaching 
credit  which  business  men  enjoy.  Could  a  farmer  in  your 
neighborhood  borrow  money  for  the  purchase  of  cash  goods 
without  giving  a  mortgage  ? 

We  wish  our  readers  everywhere  would  give  us 
the  facts  regarding  this.  Somehow,  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  gathering  just  this  form  of  informa¬ 
tion  though  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  obtained  much  valuable  data.  Will  you  help  in 
this  ?  ______________ 

BREVITIES. 

December  14  was  “Corn  Day”  in  Kansas.  At  every 
farmers’  institute  the  speakers  talked  corn. 

The  latest  hen  story  is  of  a  New  York  bird  that  laid 
72  eggs  in  an  icehouse,  where  they  kept  in  cold  storage. 

The  North  Caucasus  exported  last  year  6,282  tons  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  from  burning  sunflower 
stalks ! 

Yes,  you  might  be  eating  omelet  right  now  if  you  had 
put  eggs  in  water  glass  last  May,  when  the  hens  were 
really  at  business. 

Louisiana  is  the  great  sulphur  producing  State.  In 
1903  $3,709,690  worth  of  sulphur  was  imported.  Last 
year  this  had  shrunk  to  $552,836. 

What  ails  Australia?  Now  it  is  stated  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  certain  breed  of  cats  was  “introduced.”  They 
have  “run  wild.”’  taken  -to  The  deserts,  where  they  attack 
and  kill  small  animals  like  lambs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS  IN  EUROPE. 
No.  9. 

Besides  the  Raiffeisen  or  rural  banks 
that  we  have  been  discussing  for  two 
weeks  past,  the  Germans  have  another 
system  of  personal  credit  cooperative 
banks  known  as  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
system.  These  banks  were  really  in 
existence  before  Raiffeisen  established 
his  exclusively  rural  system  of  credits. 
In  Germany  these  are  called  “saving  and 
loan”  banks,  while  similar  banks  in  Italy 
are  called  “popular  banks.”  They  are 
sometimes  called  urban  banks,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  rural  or  Raif¬ 
feisen  banks.  The  members  of  the 
Schulze  banks  embrace  many  classes  of 
people,  including  small  farmers,  laborers, 
artisans,  the  professions  and  tradesmen. 
While  both  systems  are  cooperative, 
these  Schulze  banks  are  organized  on  a 
plan  entirely  different  from  the  Raif¬ 
feisen  banks.  Each  Raiffeisen  bank  is 
confined  to  neighborhood  limits.  The 
service  of  management  is  mainly  gra¬ 
tuitous.  The  liability  is  unlimited.  It 
had  no  capital  stock  until  forced  to 
issue  shares  by  imperial  decree,  and 
then  issued  only  shares  of  nominal  value. 
It  aims  to  pay  no  dividends  on  this  nom¬ 
inal  capital  stock  except  in  some  cases, 
and  then  the  maximum  rate  paid  is  the 
interest  rate  for  money.  The  Schulze 
banks,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  confined 
to  territorial  limits.  The  banks  are  man¬ 
aged  by  paid  officers  and  employes. 
Their  liabilities  are  in  many  cases  lim¬ 
ited.  Their  capital  stock  reaches  con¬ 
siderable  proportions,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  capital  shares, 
and  they  aim  to  pay  regular  dividends 
on  the  stock.  The  dividends  a  bank 
may  pay  are  not  limited  unless  by  its 
own  by-laws.  The  shares  average  about 
$900  as  indicated  by  last  available  re¬ 
ports.  The  average  membership  of  these 
Schulze  banks  in  1910  was  639.  The 
number  of  banks  was  1,035,  with  about 
650,000  members.  Their  working  capital 
aggregated  nearly  $400,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  $400,000  per  bank. 
Nearly  one-half  the  members  secured 
loans  at  the  bank  during  the  last  year 
reported,  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
loans  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,000. 
About  one-third  of  this  amount  re¬ 
mained  outstanding  at  end  of  the  year. 
The  average  profits  of  these  banks,  after 
deducting  expense  of  management  and 
interest  on  deposits,  and  borrowed 
money,  was  8.60  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock.  Part  of  this  profit  went  to  a  re¬ 
serve  fund,  and  the  balance  to  dividends 
on  the  stock.  The  reserve  funds  of  all 
the  banks  amounted  to  6.5  per  cent,  of 
their  total  capital  stock. 

These  institutions  do  a  general  bank¬ 
ing  business.  The  principal  business,  of 
course,  is  making  loans  for  short  time 
to  members.  In  some  cases  the  time  of 
payments  is  fixed.  In  others  the  loan  is 
in  form  of  current  account  or  over¬ 
draft,  and  payments  are  made  at  the 
convenience  of  the  borrower.  A  few 
loans  are  made  on  mortgages,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  loans  are  made  on  personal 
endorsements  or  collaterals.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases  loans  are  made  on  the 
unsecured  note  of  the  borrower. 

These  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  are  af¬ 
filiated  with  provincial  federations  and 
through  these  are  connected  with  the 
General  Federation  of  German  Coopera¬ 
tive  Societies.  They  do  not  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  central  banks  like  the  Raiffeisen 
system,  but  they  have  arrangements  with 
a  regular  business  bank  in  Dresden  with 
which  they  have  current  accounts,  and 
which  seems  to  act  in  something  of  the 
capacity  of  a  clearing  house. 

We  have  now  examined  the  two  prin- 
ipal  systems  of  mortgage  credits,  and 
also  the  two  principal  systems  of  per¬ 
sonal  credit  in  Europe.  We  might  go 
on  and  discuss  the  systems  found  in 
other  European  countries,  but  we  would 
only  find  the  principles  which  we  have 
already  discussed.  The  only  difference 
would  be  the  modification  of  details  to 
suit  local  conditions.  The  groundwork 
is  the  same.  Therefore  we  shall  not 
pursue  the  European  situation  further, 
hut  will  now  discuss  the  means  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
cooperation  underlying  their  system  and 
apply  them  to  our  own  requirements. 
In  this  we  invite  the  discussion  and  sug¬ 
gestion  of  readers  who  are  interested  in 
cooperative  land  and  personal  credits. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Damage  suits  amounting 
to  almost  $150,000  against  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
have  been  brought  by  people  injured  in 
the  passenger  train  wreck  at  Maromes,  near 
Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  Valley  Division, 
August  27,  1911.  Sixty  or  more  people 
Were  hurt.  There  are  19  suits  pending 
in  the  Hartford  County  Superior  Court,  in 
which  damages  aggregating  $70,500  are 
asked  for  injuries,  and  there  are  two 
minor  suits  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Two  hundred  striking  coal  handlers, 
mostly  of  Italian  or  Polish  origin,  armed 
with  shotguns,  revolvers  and  ciYwbars, 
December  11,  made  a  concerted  charge 
against  a  force  of  railroad  detectives  which 
was  guarding  strike  breakers  in  the  Edge- 
water,  N.  J.,  yards  of  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad.  They 
killed  two  of  the  railroad  detectives, 
wounded  nine  more  and  chased  the  other 
detectives  and  the  strike  breakers  back 
to  the  cover  of  a  sheltered  dock.  Then 
the  strikers  retreated  back  up  the  face  of 
the  Palisades,  whence  they  came,  carrying 
with  them  some  of  their  number  who  had 
been  shot,  no  one  knows  how  badly. 

Persons  who  obtain  divorces  in  Vermont 
and  remarry  will  be  liable  to  prosecution 
for  bigamy.  Governor  Fletcher  signed, 
December  13,  a  bill  amending  the  statutes 
so  that  those  divorced  in  that  State  can¬ 
not  marry  again  elsewhere  and  return  with¬ 
out  infringing  the  law.  A  resolve  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House.  Its  supporters  stated 
that  it  was  instigated  by  the  growth  of 
a  Mormon  settlement  in  Sharon,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

To  satisfy  the  verdict  of  $240,000  re¬ 
cently  entered  against  members  jbf  the 
United  Hatters’,  Union  of  North  America 
in  the  suit  brought  in  1902  bv  D.  E.  Lowe 
&  Co.,  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
began  to  swear  out  189  execution  papers, 
December  12,  against  hattqrs  living  at  Dan¬ 
bury,  Bethel,  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk. 
D.  G.  Ix>we  &  Co.,  hatters,  of  Danbury,  re¬ 
fused  to  unionize  their  shop  some  years 
ago,  and  the  hatters  instituted  a  boycott 
against  the  concern,  according  to  testimony 
produced  at  the  trial.  The  case  went  twice 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and' 
once.  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Originally  the  suit  was  against  240  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union. 

Naming  25  defendants  and  alleging  a 
violation  of  the  “act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies.”  a  bill  in  equity  was  filed  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  December  13,  by  direction  of 
Attorney  General  Wickersham,  asking  that 
the  so-called  “horseshoe  trust”  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  enjoined  from  carrying  out  the  al¬ 
leged  conspiracy  and  combination  to  main¬ 
tain  limited  prices.  The  Master  Horsesko- 
ers’  National  Protective  Association,  a 
New  York  corporation,  having  its  prin¬ 
cipal  offices  in  New  l'ork  City,  is  named 
as  the  chief  defendant.  It  is  alleged  the 
object  of  the  association  is  to  control  the 
trade  in  drilled  horseshoes,  adjustable  calks 
and  rubber  hoof  pads,  and  to  place  such 
unreasonable  restraints  on  the  articles  in 
question  that  they  cannot  be  purchased 
except  from  horseskoers. 

The  trial  of  Archie  L.  Wisner  and  John 
J.  Meyers,  mining  promoters,  for  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  mails,  brought  out  some 
pathetic  cases,  December  13.  One  witness 
was  a  deaf  mute  from  Buffalo,  who  had  in¬ 
vested  a  little  hoard  of  $1,000  with  these 
men.  The  alluring  literature  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  describing,  for  instance,  their 
“Philippine  Plantation  Company”  as  being 
richer  than  any  gold  field  that  had  been 
discovered  since  1890,  took  in  hundreds  of 
others,  many  of  whom  lost  all  they  had 
through  the  manipulations  of  A.  L.  Wis- 
ner  &  Co.  White  haired,  bent  by  age  and 
feeble.  Urbane  Derby,  of  Concord,  "Mass., 
described  the  sinking  of  his  little  fortune 
of  $10,000  in  stocks  sold  by  Wisner.  After 
investing  a  little  money  he  received  a 
small  dividend  from  Wisner  &  Co.,  he  said, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  check  was  usually 
followed  by  advice  from  Wisner  to  invest 
more,  until  finally  all  his  cash  had  been 
absorbed.  None  of  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  December  13  had  ever  received  any 
part  of  the  money  invested  with  Wisner 
&  Co. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  the  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  who  had  been  ill  of 
asthma  for  several  months  and  who  had 
been  In  bad  condition  ever  since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  America  in  October,  died  De¬ 
cember  15  at  Dorchester  House,  his  Lon¬ 
don  residence.  The  physicians  gave  the 
cause  of  death  as  asthma  following  ex¬ 
haustion.  Whitelaw  Reid  had  been  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  since  the  beginning  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  second  administration  in  1905. 
Previously  he  had  become  eminent  as  a 
journalist  and  a  scholar  and  many  honors 
had  fallen  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  busy  life.  He  was  born  near  Xenia, 
Ohio,  on  October  27,  1837.  Whitelaw 

Reid’s  parents  were  poor.  A  kinsman,  Dr. 
Hugh  McMillan,  undertook  to  fit  the  fu¬ 
ture  editor  and  Ambassador  for  college. 
Dr.  McMillan  was  a  trustee  of  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  and  principal  of  the  Xenia  Acad¬ 
emy,  a  fine  preparatory  school  of  the  time. 
In  1856  Whitelaw  Reid  was  graduated  with 
scientific  honors.  He  became  principal  of 
the  graded  schools  in  South  Charleston, 
Ohio,  and  most  of  his  pupils  were  older 
than  himself.  Here  he  taught  French, 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics,  con¬ 
firming  his  own  knowledge  and  acquiring  a 
culture  which  was  manifested  throughout 
his  career.  Ho  entered  journalism,  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
acquired  great  wealth  through  his  marriage 
■with  the  daughter  of  D.  O.  Mills,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  financier. 

Fire  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  15, 
started  in  a  department  store,  extended  to 
five  other  buildings,  and  caused  a  loss  of 
$500,000  before  it  was  controlled. 

Three  persons  were  killed  and  13  injured, 
two  of  them  probably  fatally,  when  an 
auto  ’bus  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  was  struck,  December  14,  by 
an  express  train  of  the  Jersey  Central 
Railroad  at  a  grade  crossing  in  Sewaren, 
N.  J.  Of  the  16  persons  who  were  in  the 
machine  at  the  time  of  the  accident  none 
escaped  injury.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
drivers  approaching  this  crossing  to  stop 
and  see  if  there  is  a  train  in  sight.  Many 
of  the  passengers  in  the  vehicle  declared 


that  the  chauffeur  never  stopped.  So  far 
as  they  could  see  there  was  no  train  iu 
sight,  and  apparently  he  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  had  a  clear  road 
and  went  on. 

The  Supreme  Court,  December  16,  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  “coal  trust”  case, 
ordering  that  the  so-called  65  per  cent 
contracts  with  independent  dealers  be  can¬ 
celled.  The  court,  affirming  the  decree  of 
the  lower  court,  also  ordered  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  railroad  control  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  by  which  the  principal  railroads 
and  their  coal  companies  were  found  to 
have  strangled  a  project  to  build  a  com¬ 
peting  road  into  the  anthracite  fields  in 
1898  and  by  which  monopolizing  schemes 
could  be  put  into  execution  handily  in  the 
future.  The  court  dismissed  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  general  charge  of  conspiracy  and 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  against  all 
of  the  railroads  and  dismissed  without 
prejudice  the  charges  of  conspiracy  against 
the  minor  combinations  among  the  coal- 
carrying  roads  and  their  coal  companies. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  may  bring  separate  suits  against  these 
minor  combinations  alleged  to  have  been 
steps  in  the  general  plan  of  acquiring  con¬ 
trol  of  the  industry. 

While  carrying  a  steel  plate  across  the 
mill  yard  at  the  Ambridge,  Pa.,  plant  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company,  December 
16,  Joseph  Stedler,  aged  33  years,  got 
within  the  zone  of  influence  of  a  powerful 
magnet  that  was  unloading  sclrap  irou 
from  a  freight  car.  The  magnet  suddenly 
drew  upward  the  plate  that  Stedler  had 
on  his  shoulder  and  to  which  ho  held 
tightly.  When  the  workman’s  feet  left  the 
ground  he  yelled.  The  man  controlling 
the  magnet  shut  off  the  current.  The  steel 
plate  dropped,  with  Stedler  underneath 
it.  He  was  so  badly  crushed  that  he  died 
an  hour  later  in  the  Allegheny  General 
Hospital. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  its 
fortieth  annual  meeting  in  the  Second 
Regiment  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January 
7,  8,  9,  10,  1913. 

The  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  popularly 
known  as  the  butter  trust,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Creamerv  Butter  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  attacked  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  civil  anti-trust  suit  for 
the  dissolution  of  both  concerns  filed  at 
Chicago,  December  16.  Sweeping  charges 
of  a  conspiracy  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  price 
of  butter  in  the  interest  of  big  manufac¬ 
turers  and  cold  storage  concerns,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farmer,  other  small 
producers  and  the  consuming  public,  are 
made  by  Attorney  General  Wickersham 
against  the  so-called  trust,  which  he  would 
destroy  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 
Aside  from  the  dissolution  of  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Government  seeks  to  en¬ 
join  the  defendants  from  appointing  a 
price-fixing  committee,  from  fixing  prices, 
from  quoting  or  publishing  figures  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  “market  prices,”  unless  they  are 
based  upon  bona  fide  sales  of  butter  ;  from 
demanding  that  the  Elgin  price  be  used 
as  a  basis  in  making  contracts  for  butter, 
and  from  making  fictitious  or  “wash  sales” 
of  butter  to  mislead  as  to  the  actual  price 
at  which  butter  is  being  sold. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  is  planning  to  hold  its  third 
annual  session  at  Ithaca,  February  11,  12 
and  13.  This  falls  during  Farmers’  Week 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  object  of  the  organization  is 
primarily  educational.  It  arranges  for  suc¬ 
cessful  practical  growers  to  address  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  organizations  when  this  is 
desired.  It  also  assists  its  members  in 
securing  the  best  literature  upon  vegetable 
subjects,  and  has  been  giving  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  educational  exhibits  on  marketing 
methods.  In  addition,  the  organization  has 
been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
good  seed  problem.  It  finds  out  sources  of 
reliable  seed  and  brings  its  members  into 
touch  with  them.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  legislative  questions,  to  the  se¬ 
curing  of  better  crop  reports,  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  investigation  of  vege¬ 
table  problems. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  PARCELS  POST. — 
President  Page  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  writes  the  American  Florist  as 
follows  regarding  the  parcels  post  decision 
of  the  Postmaster  General  : 

“Seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants  will  be  permitted  in  the  par¬ 
cels  post  mails,  under  regulations  as  to 
size  and  weight  applicable  to  other  parcels 
post  packages,  but  at  the  rate  of  postage 
of  one  cent  for  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  regardless  of  distance.  It  will 
therefore  be  noticed  that  the  decision  is 
against  us  as  to  rate,  but  still  seedsmen 
are  permitted  to  send  packages  weighing 
as  high  as  11  pounds.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  whether  ordinary  post¬ 
age  stamps,  or  the  new  distinctive  stamps, 
will  be  permitted  on  such  parcels  of  seeds. 
This  law  should  be  corrected  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  horticulturists  the  option 
of  using  the  parcels  post  rates  if  they  so 
desire.” 

WOMEN  AND  THE  EGG  “CORNER.”— 
The  greatest  surprise  ever  given  to  storage 
speculators  was  the  action  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Housekeepers’  League  in  cornering 
a  big  supply  of  Western  cold  storage  eggs, 
bringing  them  to  Philadelphia,  and  selling 
them  at  the  actual  gross  price  of  24  cents 
a  dozen.  Between  December  9  and  Decem¬ 
ber  13  seven  million  eggs  were  sold  at  this 
price.  One  large  department  store  sided 
with  the  women  and  placed  the  cheap  eggs 
on  sale.  When  Mrs.  W.  B.  Derr,  president 
of  the  Housekeepers’  League,  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  some  leading  grocers,  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  with  the  proposition  that  they  be 
allowed  to  handle  the  cheap  eggs,  she 
asked  them  why  they  had  not  made  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  before  the  women  took  a 
hand  in  the  crusade,  and  then  informed 
them  that  they  had  come  to  her  too  late, 
unless  they  were  willing  to  be  good  in  the 
future.  Many  local  dealers  are  advertis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  eggs  being  sold  for  24 
cents  a  dozen  are  cold  storage  eggs  and 
are  not  strictly  fresh.  The  members  of 
the  league  immediately  acknowledged  this 
charge,  and  explained  that  they  paid  from 
18  to  20  cents  a  dozen  for  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  eggs,  but  they  had  every  one  of  them 
examined  before  they  were  marketed.  They 
also  called  the  attention  of  the  dealers 
to  the  fact  that  before  the  women  began 
their  corner  breaking  crusade  dealers  de¬ 
manded  38  cents  a  dozen  for  these  same 
cold  storage  eggs.  The  women,  December 


13,  opened  an  egg  selling  station  on  City 
Hall  Square,  and  within  an  hour  9,000  egg's 
had  been  sold  by  the  12  women  volunteers. 
These  12  women  sold  7,200  eggs  within  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  sale,  and  their  stock 
was  exhausted  after  the  first  hour.  The 
women  plan  to  continue  the  crusade  and  to 
broaden  out  into  other  staple  lines.  Mrs. 
Julian  Heath,  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  Housewives’  League,  declared  that  she 
proposes  to  inaugurate  a  similar  campaign 
in  New  York. 


PERISHABLE  ARTICLES  BY  PARCELS 
POST. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the 
new  parcels  post  regulations  issued  by  the 
I*.  O.  Department : 

Sec.  34.  Parcels  containing  perishable 
articles  must  be  marked  "PERISHABLE.” 
Articles  likely  to  spoil  within  the  time 
reasonably  required  for  transportation  and 
delivery  must  not  be  accepted  for  mailing. 

2.  Butter,  lard,  and  perishable  articles 
such  as  fish,  fresh  meats,  dressed  fowls, 
vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  articles  of 
a  similar  nature  which  decay  quickly,  when 
so  packed  or  wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  other  mail  matter,  will  be  accepted  for 
local  delivery,  either  at  the  office  of  mail¬ 
ing  or  on  any  rural  route  starting  there¬ 
from.  When  inclosed  in  an  inner  cover 
and  a  strong  outer  cover  of  wood,  metal, 
heavy  corrugated  pasteboard,  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  wrapped  so  that 
nothing  can  escape  from  the  package,  they 
will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  all  offices 
within  the  first  zone. 

3.  Butter,  lard,  or  any  admissible  greasy 
or  oily  substance,  when  intended  for  de¬ 
livery  at  offices  beyond  the  first  zone  must 
be  packed  in  accordance  with  section  22 
(hermetically  sealed  and  inclosed  in  a 
strong  box). 

4.  Vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not 
decay  quickly  will  be  accepted  for  mailing 
to  any  zone  if  packed  so  as  to  prevent 
damage  to  other  mail  matter. 

5.  Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  local  de¬ 
livery  when  so  packed  in  a  basket  or  other 
container  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other 
mail  matter. 

6.  Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance  when  each  egg  is 
wrapped  separately  and  surrounded  with 
excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  packed  in  a  container  made  of  double 
corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood  or 
other  suitable  material  in  such  manner  as 
to  place  each  egg  on  its  end  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  striking  together  or  against 
tho  side  or  top  of  the  container,  with  an 
outer  cover  of  double  corrugated  paste¬ 
board,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  ma¬ 
terial,  and  wrapped  so  that  nothing  can 
escape  from  the  package.  All  such  parcels 
must  be  labeled  “Eggs.” 


MASSACHUSETTS  FARM  NOTES,  1912. 

As  the  suburbs  of  our  cities  are  being 
extended  by  electric  traction,  so  is  the 
market-garden  section  to  reach  out  to  twice 
its  present  radius  in  the  near  future, 
through  the  facilities  for  transportation 
offered  by  the  auto  truck.  Some  of  our 
apples  at  Orchardside  went  to  a  Boston 
commission  house  by  truck  this  Fall,  and 
we  plan  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  service 
more  the  coming  season.  They  are  used 
by  gardenei's  to  haul  coal,  etc.,  as  well  as 
produce.  Greenhouse  crops  are  not 
money  makers  of  late,  though  early  in  the 
season  profits  were  good.  The  past  two 
Winters  the  houses  have  paid  well,  owing 
to  severe  cold  in  the  South  ;  and  many  new 
plants  are  going  up.  Still,  others  are  for 
sale,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
gardening  under  glass  or  out  of  doors  on 
the  whole  pays  best. 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  grow¬ 
ing  year  by  year,  even  near  the  cities.  I 
observe  this  in  my  going  about  among  the 
market  gardeners,  as  well  as  the  farmers 
and  fruit  gi'owers  in  the  country  generally. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  a  great  help  in  the 
present  scarcity  of  labor  on  the  farm.  A 
hopeful  feeling  pervades  our  farmers  about 
here,  and  there  will  be  a  good  acreage  of 
our  usual  crops  put  in  next  Spring. 

The  five  most  pi-ofitable  crops  in  our 
State  this  year,  as  by  reports  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  are 
hay,  corn,  potatoes,  apples  and  tomatoes. 
Apples  have  pi'oved  to  be  a  lai'ger  crop  than 
expected,  and  are  now  finding  a  slow  sale 
and  low  price  in  Boston.  The  early  ones 
did  better,  and  we  are  again  satisfied  that 
our  own  choice  of  vax-ieties  for  growing 
within  wagon  distance  of  the  city,  the 
Summer  and  Fall  kinds,  stands  approved. 
Some  McIntosh  trees  bear  each  year  and 
are  certainly  winners  in  the  October  and 
November  markets.  A  well-known  New  York 
nurseryman  said  of  our  section’s  Graven- 
steins  last  year  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  apples,  and  we  had  them  to  show  as 
well  again  in  1912.  The  Wolf  River  is  cer¬ 
tainly  hardy  and  fit  to  thrive  anywhere, 
and  bears  young.  It  will  grow  in  a  close 
sod  or  in  a  hedgerow  among  bushes ;  and 
the  fruit,  though  poor  in  quality,  is  abund¬ 
ant,  of  lai'ge  size,  and  can  be  placed  at 
fair  prices.  Where  good  culture  can  be 
given,  the  Oldenburg  is  one  of  our  favor¬ 
ites;  with  the  Wealthy  second  choice. 
These,  as  also  the  McIntosh,  thrive  best 
and  grow  best  fruit  on  light  and  well- 
drained  soil.  Some  trees  of  this  latter  sort, 
on  heavy  land,  this  year,  began  to  show 
soft  spots  on  their  fruit  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  had  to  be  picked  then,  while  on 
gravelly  ground  they  ripened  perfectly  and 
kept  well,  marketing  at  around  $2  per 
bushel  box.  We  find  scale  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  oil,  even  by  one  application  in 
the  Spring,  if  thoi'ough  ;  and  spraying  for 
the  Codling  moths  in  June  has  proved  to 
more  than  pay  for  itself  in  better  quality 
of  apples,  besides  controlling  these  pests. 
A  new  variety  of  early  apple  that  began  to 
fruit  with  us  about  10  years  ago,  when 
ripe,  in  July,  was  soft  and  hardly  fit  even 
for  a  nearby  market,  till  we  began  to  do 
spraying.  Now  it  has  hardened  up  and 
become  one  of  our  best  paying  Summer 
apples  at  Orehai-dside.  As  an  instance 
of  its  keeping  habit  under  spraying,  let 
me  say  this :  The  larger  apples  of  this 
sort  on  the  trees  were  picked  and  sold  in 
mid-July  this  year,  and  the  other's  left  to 
remain  for  later  pickings.  We  gathered 
them  from  time  to  time  and  the  last  days 
of  October,  three  months  from  first  pick¬ 
ing.  some  were  still  holding  to  the  tree. 
These  apples  brought  in  July  $1.50  per 
bushel  box,  and  later  pickings  $1. 

Billerica,  Mass.  e.  f.  d. 
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Woman  and  the  Home 

From  Day  to  Day. 

JANUARY  FIRST. 

O  stern,  remorseless  Time ! 

Another  year  is  added  to  thy  reign ; 
Another  year  hath  gone  to  that  far  clime 

From  whence  none  come  again. 

A  year,  whose  morning  bright 
Was  ushered  in  by  many  happy  throngs, 
With  feast  and  dance,  and  friendship’s 
golden  light, 

And  mirth,  and  jest  and  songs. 

Welcome,  thou  glad  New  Year ; 

We  hid  thee  hail,  while  on  thy  fair  young 
brow 

Thou  bearest  the  crown  of  twelve  months 
half  with  fear — 

We  bid  thee  welcome  now. 

May  we,  with  hearts  as  strong, 

And  arms  as  sure  as  steel,  keep  battling  on, 
Until  the  last,  unblushing  host  of  wrong 

To  its  dark  grave  hath  gone. 

May  we  be  true  to  self, 

True  to  our  God,  true  to  our  native  land  ; 
Nor,  for  the  praise  of  men,  nor  pelf,  nor 
love. 

Bow  to  the  traitor’s  brand. 

Labor,  in  hope  and  stx-ength, 

Till  those  whose  necks  have  bent  beneath 
the  yoke, 

Shall  cry — with  one  deliverance  cry  at 
length — 

“How  fair  the  morning  broke !” 

— Mary  Louisa  Chitwood. 

* 

Fried  graham  muffins  are  new  to  us. 
Prepare  one  pint  and  a  half  of  graham 
flour,  a  cup  of  white  flour,  a  half  cupful 
of  sugar,  a  pint  of  milk,  two  well  beaten 
eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar 
or  two  rounded  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Stir  the  ingredients  together  as 
one  would  ordinary  muffins  and  fry 
them  in  deep  fat.  Drain  free  from  fat 
and  serve  very  hot  with  tart  marmalade 
or  spiced  fruit — though  we  like  honey 
with  any  hot  biscuits  or  muffins. 

* 

So  many  of  the  hats  this  season  have 
plumes  drooping  below  the  brim  that  a 
hat  stand  is  a  necessity.  Cretonne  cov¬ 
ered  ones  sell  in  the  stores  for  about 
50  cents  each  and  up.  They  consist  of  a 
square  wooden  block  for  a  foundation, 
from  which  rises  a  wooden  rod  rather 
smaller  than  a  broomstick,  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  on  the  top  of  this  is  a 
padded  disk  on  which  the  crown  of  the 
hat  rests.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
cretonne  or  silk,  and  stands  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  hat  box,  or  upon  a  shelf. 

* 

One  of  the  agricultural  students  at 
Cornell,  who  is  working  his  way 
through,  is  reported  to  be  expending  an 
average  of  85  cents  a  week  on  food  and 
is  gaining  weight  on  it !  He  says : 

My  present  diet  consislfc  of  skimmed 
milk,  which  I  buy  at  two  cents  a  quart ; 
buttermilk,  three  cents  a  quart ;  stale 
bread,  three  cents  a  loaf ;  peanut  butter, 
ten  pounds  for  .$1.50  (ordinarily  20  cents 
a  pound)  ;  raisins,  three  pounds  for  25 
cents ;  lentils,  10  cents  a  pound ;  raw  cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  peppers,  rice,  oatmeal  and 
what  apples  I  can  forage  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  farm.  I  have  special  permission,  by 
the  way,  for  that  foraging,  so  am  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  caught.  So  far  I  have  eaten 
no  meat — not  because  I  do  not  like  it,  but 
because  it  is  too  expensive. 

This  student  does  not  profess  any 
effort  to  prove  any  new  ideas  in  diet ; 
he  adopts  this  system  because  economy 
is  necessary.  As  he)  appears  to  keep  his 
efficiency  and  also  gains  in  weight,  it  is 
evident  that  his  frugal  ration  does  as 
much  for  him  as  unattainable  tenderloin 
steaks  would. 

* 

Among  the  books  we  read  during  the 
past  year  (and  we  must  confess  to  an 
omnivorous  taste  in  reading,  which  ex¬ 
tends  all  the  way  from  frothy  “best 
sellers”  to  the  heaviest  forms  of  “solid 
reading”)  were  two  thin  little  volumes 
by  Arnold  Bennett,  an  author  who,  after 
years  of  hard  work  in  England  has  sud¬ 
denly  attained  enormous  popularity  in 
America.  These  two  books  are  “The 
Feast  of  St.  Friend”  and  “How  to  Live 


THE  RURAb 

on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day.”  The 
Feast  of  St.  Friend  is  of  course  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  we  are  reminded  anew  that 
with  all  the  conquests  of  science  and 
the  wonders  of  modern  life,  man  is  still 
a  feeble  creature  surrounded  by  vast  ele¬ 
mental  forces  as  much  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol  as  in  the  days  of  the  cave  dwellers 
— dependent,  then  and  now,  for  all  his 
happiness,  upon  the  intangible  forces  of 
love,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice.  As 
for  “Living  Upon  Twenty-Four  Hours  a 
Day,”  it  is  an  amusing  little  reminder 
that  most  of  us  waste  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  that  our  personal  efficiency 
would  be  wonderfully  improved  if  we 
made  real  use  of  our  minutes,  instead  of 
squandering  them  and  just  “muddling 
along.”  Here  in  New  York  we  often 
see  a  man  rush  off  a  ferryboat  as  soon 
as  it  touches  the  dock,  plunge  madly 
across  the  street,  dodge  motors  and 
trucks  as  though  life  depended  upon  his 
speed — and  then  stand  for  15  minutes 
watching  safe  movers  getting  some  un¬ 
wieldy  weight  into  a  fourth  story 
window !  We  do  not  believe  in  cutting 
out  all  pleasures  that  do  not  seem  to 
give  some  definite  returns,  and  we 
realize  the  need  of  absolute  relaxation, 
but  it  is  evident  that  few  of  us  get  full 
returns  for  our  time.  Perhaps  a  good 
resolution  for  1913  would  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  work  with  dilligence,  to  rest 
with  a  quiet  rfiind,  and  to  take  our 
pleasures  only  where  body,  mind  and 
spirit  are  strengthened  and  refreshed. 
Surely  that  would  give  us  a  good  start 
towards  living  on  24  hours  a  day. 

* 

The  recent  country  life  conference  at 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
suggests  that  people  out  there  are 
actually  doing  what  the  country  life 
commission  talked  about;  they  are  de¬ 
veloping  the  higher  side  of  country  life 
upon  their  own  initiative.  All  sorts  of 
plans  were  discussed  regarding  an  en¬ 
larged  usefulness  for  the  public  school 
— as  an  art  gallery,  a  recreation  center, 
a  community  fair  building,  etc.  And 
since  we  are  always  hearing  that  the 
lack  of  social  pleasures  tends  to  cause 
unhappiness  and  stagnation  in  many 
farm  communities,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  the  festivities  planned  for  “Coun¬ 
try  School  Day,”  which  included  a 
concert  by  country  musicians,  and  an 
amateur  play  presented  by  farmers.  An¬ 
other  day  devoted  to  country  churches 
and  civic  improvement,  a  country  church 
social  was  given  in  the  evening,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  country  orchestra  concert,  a 
moving  picture  show,  and  a  humorous 
lecture.  We  have  always  believed  that 
the  most  permanent  form  of  rural  up¬ 
lift  will  come  from  country  dwellers 
themselves,  rather  than  from  outsiders, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  North  Dakota 
College  is  blazing  an  enduring  trail. 


Uses  for  Wall  Paper. 

“Jest  ’fore  Christmas  Pm  as  saving 
as  can  be.”  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  in 
the  attic  a  quantity  of  left-over  wall 
paper,  my  little  son’s  room  needed  paper¬ 
ing,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  any 
two  kinds.  Mother  came  to  my  rescue 
with  paper  from  her  attic.  I  selected  the 
cream  and  light  tan  backs,  then  pasted 
their  stars  and  roses  and  things  to  the 
wall.  The  room  is  a  little  cream  room 
now,  with  over-all  boys  running  around 
the  top.  The  children  had  great  fun 
coloring  those  boys,  they  were  made 
from  wall  paper,  colored,  then  pasted  on 
the  wall.  We  are  going  to  make  some 
blue  birds  soon  to  put  around  the 
window. 

Wall  paper  makes  very  pretty  folders 
for  old  music;  paint  the  title  in  gold  or 
silver  across  the  front. 

Pretty  waste  paper  boxes  can  be 
made  from  old  suit  boxes  cut  in  fancy 
shapes,  covered  with  wall  paper,  then 
tied  with  bright  colored  tape. 

A  friend  mounts  pictures  on  wall 
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paper  pasted  on  card  board.  A  string  of 
hearts  made  of  wall  paper  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  ribbon  with  little  photos  on 
each  heart  is  pretty. 

Little  candy  boxes  can  be  made  by 
the  children,  make  a  pattern  of  a  box 
with  a  cover,  on  card  board,  paste  the 
wall  paper  on,  cut  out,  fold  box  into 
shape,  lace  together  with  colored  string 
or  ribbon.  h.  s. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

When  ordering  patterns  always  give 
number  of  pattern  and  measurements 
desired. 


The  first  group  shows  several  pat¬ 
terns  that  will  be  interesting  to  the 


mother  of  boys.  6599,  boy’s  baseball 
suit,  8  to  14  years — With  short,  long  or 
convertible  sleeves.  6490,  boy’s  Indian 
suit,  4  to  12  years.  6424,  boy’s  soldier  or 
rough  rider  suit,  6  to  12  years.  5739, 
men’s  pajamas,  34  to  44  breast.  6268 
boy’s  overalls,  4  to  8  years. 

The  second  group  includes  7635,  fancy 
blouse  with  Robespierre  collar,  34  to  40 
bust.  7621,  combination  corset  cover  and 
four  gored  skirt  for  misses  and  small 
robe  or  wrapper,  small  34  or  36,  medium 
38  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust.  7604,  girl’s 
women,  14,  16  and  18  years.  7639,  bath 


fancy  revers  and  collar.  7623,  plain  two- 
piece  and  fancy  sleeves,  small  34  or  36, 
medium  38  or  40,  large  42  or  44  bust. 
Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Boiled  Macaroni. — This  is  very  simple, 
but  good,  and  easily  prepared.  Break  a 
cup  of  macaroni  into  inch-long  pieces, 
and  boil  until  tender  in  slightly  salted 
water.  Heat  three  cups  of  milk  to  boil¬ 
ing  (adding  a  pinch  of  soda  as  you  do 
so.)  Drain  the  cooked  macaroni,  turn 
it  into  the  scalding  milk,  add  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  simmer, 
stirring  to  prevent  scorching,  for  five 
minutes.  Eat  hot  with  hard  sauce,  fla¬ 
vored  with  grated  nutmeg. 


December  28, 

Cuttings  and  Cedar  Oil ;  Candied 
Pineapple. 

1.  One  who  claimed  to  know  told  me  that 
the  stems  of  shrubs  to  be  used  as  slips 
should  be  soaked  for  two  or  three  days 
in  water  to  which  had  been  added  oil  of 
cedar. 

2.  We  are  interested  in  home-made  candies 
for  private  sale.  Could  you  contribute  us 
any  good  recipes?  How  can  pieces  of  pine¬ 
apple  or  other  fruits  be  candied  so  as  to  be 
put  with  other  candies? 

3.  How  can  sweet  chocolate  be  made  at 

home?  e.  w.  c. 

1.  We  have  never  heard  of  treating  cut¬ 
tings  or  slips  as  described,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  sems  to  us  quite  absurd.  Methods 
of  propagation  of  shrubs  vary  according 
to  their  character,  some  are  rooted  from 
green  wood,  some  from  ripe  wood,  some 
out-of-doors  and  some  under  glass,  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  condition  under 
which  the  aromatic  bath  described  could 
be  regarded  as  advantageous. 

2.  A  good  many  excellent  candy  recipes 
have  been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from 
time  to  time,  and  others  will  appear  in 
the  future.  The  following  method  is 
used  for  candying  pineapple: 

Peel,  slice  and  weigh  the  pineapple, 
and  allow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
the  fruit  and  sugar  together  in  a  granite 
kettle  and  add  just  enough  water  to 
cover  the  fruit.  Boil  till  the  fruit  is 
tender,  remove  and  spread  on  a  dish 
while  you  boil  the  syrup  very  thick. 
Now  lay  the  pineapple  in  the  thickened 
syrup,  cook  for  five  minutes  more,  and 
then  spread  out  the  fruit  on  platters  till 
dry  and  candied. 

3.  This  question  is  not  quite  clear  to  us. 
If  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  from 
the  raw  material  is  meant,  it  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  a  home  process.  If  it  refers 
to  the  preparation  of  the  bitter  chocolate 
into  confections  this  is  done  by  melting 
and  adding  sugar  in  the  proportion 
desired,  as  in  various  icings  and  candies. 
There  are  several  useful  little  books  on 
home  candy  making,  and  a  number  of 
excellent  recipes  will  be  found  in  Marion 
Harland’s  “Complete  Cook  Book.” 


Uses  for  Lard  Cracklings. 

Corn  Bread: — Take  two  handfuls  of 
cracklings  (which  being  interpreted 
means  about  two-thirds  of  a  cupful 
after  they  have  been  reduced  by  mash¬ 
ing  or  chopping).  Mash  very  fine  with  a 
spoon,  add  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
two  cups  white  flour  and  two  and  one- 
half  cups  cornmeal.  Rub  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  with  the  hands  as  you 
would  mix  in  the  lard  for  pie  crust. 
Now  add  three  cups  sweet  milk,  one 
teaspoon  soda  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
cream  tartar,  or  use  three  cupfuls  sour 
milk  and  a  rounding  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  hot 
water,  add  to  the  milk  and  stir  into  the 
mixture,  then  add  two  eggs  well  beaten. 
Pour  into  a  well  greased  baking  tin  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  If  you  want  a 
recipe  still  more  Southern  omit  the 
white  flour  and  use  five  cups  white  corn- 
meal  (not  granulated)  and  only  two 
tablespoons  sugar. 

Cracklings  substituted  for  pork  in  any 
pork  cake  recipe  will  give  good  results. 
The  following  is  excellent :  Chop  one 
pound  of  cracklings  very  fine  and  pour 
over  this  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Add  two  cupfuls  sugar,  one  cupful 
molasses  (genuine  sorghum  if  you  can 
get  it,  if  not  use  New  Orleans),  two 
eggs  beaten  without  separating,  five 
cups  flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  soda, 
two  teaspoonfuls  cinnamon,  one  scant 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  mace,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves.  Beat 
thoroughly  and  add  one  pound  seeded 
raisins  chopped  and  mixed  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  This  will  make 
one  large  loaf,  or  two  of -medium  size. 
Bake  in  a  medium  oven  until  thorough¬ 
ly  done. 

Cracklings  may  be  substituted  for  but¬ 
ter  or  other  fat  when  warming  up 
hashed  potatoes.  Martha’s  niece. 
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Home-dried  Beef. 

To  ten  pounds  lean  beef,  (cut  in 
strips)  four  to  six  inches  wide  and 
thick  and  twelve  inches  long,  use  two 
quarts  of  salt,  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  pepper,  one- 
half  teaspoon ful  saltpeter.  Heat  the 
above  mixture  and  rub  mtat  all  over 
thoroughly,  all  that  will  stay  on  meat. 
Lay  away  in  jars,  the  third  day  repeat 
process  and  again  the  following  third 
day,  so  the  meat  is  rubbed  in  all  three 
times.  Then  hang  high  above  kitchen 
range  for  about  six  days.  That  depends 
on  the  size  of  pieces.  Hang  away  in  a 
sunny  dry  room  on  a  wire.  Before 
flies  come  wrap  in  papers.  This  recipe 
has  been  used  in  our  family  for  years. 
This  year  I  used  the  last  of  my  home 
dried  beef  in  August  and  it  was  as  good 
as  last  Winter.  I  hang  my  bacon  by  the 
dried  beef  and  treat  it  the  same  way. 
Beware  of  hanging  meat  where  there  is 
no  sun  or  it  will  surely  mold.  At  least 
that  has  been  my  experience. 

MRS.  L.  E.  C. 

Homemade  Naphtha  Soap. 

I  see  on  page  1186  Mrs.  F.  E.  W. 
wishes  to  make  naphtha  soap.  I  have 
made  it,  and  it  is  fine  for  laundry  or 
dishes.  One  can  of  potash  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  cold  water,  a  five-pound  lard 
pail  full  of  melted  grease  (melt  it 
so  it  can  be  strained  through  cheese 
cloth)  ;  half  a  pint  of  gasoline  and  half 
a  pint  of  household  ammonia.  I  put 
the  grease  in  my  brass  kettle,  turned  it 
in  quite  warm,  aiTd  carried  it  away 
from  all  fire;  turned  in  the  ammonia, 
then  the  gasoline,  stirring  all  the  time, 
then  the  potash ;  stirred  until  it  got 
pretty  thick,  and  turned  it  in  a  box 
large  enough  so  I  would  have  good 
thick  cakes,  cut  the  next  morning.  This 
is  my  own  way  of  making  soap. 

MRS.  J.  H.  N. 

Follow  directions  on  can  of  lye  in 
regard  to  grease,  and  when  lukewarm 
stir  in  a  small  cupful  of  naphtha  {keep 
lights  and  fires  away )  ;  a  cupful  of  pul¬ 
verized  borax  can  be  added  if  you* 
choose.  We  turn  into  pasteboard  boxes 
to  the  thickness  desired,  set  away  for 
two  or  three  days,  then  cut  to  any  size 
desired.  Stack  crosswise  to  dry.  My 
sister  has  good  results  by  adding  the 
cupful  of  naphtha  to  each  can  of  lye 
used,  and  one  cup  of  pulverized  borax, 
but  we  prefer  the  borax  only.  w.  h.  c. 

Sweet  Cider  Recipes. 

Punch  (cold). — One-half  sliced  lemon 
to  two  quarts  of  sweet  cider;  set  in 
cold  place  and  just  before  serving  stir 
in  one-half  cup  strained  lemon  juice. 

Beverage. — Small  pinch  of  soda  to 
each  glass  of  sweet  cider;  stir  till  foam¬ 
ing  on  top. 

Syrup  (for  hot  cakes  or  puddings). — 
Twice  as  much  sweet  cider  as  sugar; 
boil  till  thick  as  maple  syrup.  May 
flavor  with  lemon. 

Sauce  (with  baked  ham  or  pork). — 
For  one  quart,  melt  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  butter  in  saucepan,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  cook  and  stir  till  smooth 
and  brown ;  add  gradually,  stirring  all 
the  time,  one  cup  of  rich,  well-seasoned 
stock,  then  one  cup  of  sweet  cider. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Sauce  (with  puddings). — One  un¬ 
beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 

cup  of  sweet  cider;  place  on  back  of 
stove  and  heat  till  light. 

Punch  (hot). — Bake  three  large  fine- 
flavored  apples  till  soft,  separate  pulp 
and  put  in  a  pitcher,  add  one  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  nutmeg  and  allspice ;  mix  all 
well  and  pour  in  three  quarts  of  very 
hot  sweet  cider.  Serve  hot.  Nice  with 
sugared  doughnuts. 

Baste  baking  ham  with  sweet  cider, 
one  cup  to  about  eight  pounds,  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  time. 

The  following  is  said  to  keep  cider 
sweet  for  some  time.  To  every  gallon 
add  one-fourth  ounce  of  whole  mustard 
seed,  one  ounce  of  raisins,  one-eighth 
ounce  of  stick  cinnamon,  mrs.  e.  m.  s. 


Catering  for  Hired  Men. 

Perhaps  my  experience  will  help  some 
of  my  sister  readers.  Living  all  my  life 
in  a  large  city,  I  found  it  very  hard  on 
a  farm.  One  of  my  hardest  tasks  was 
planning  the  meals,  both  to  please  and 
be  saving.  We  lived  14  miles  from  a 
large  city  and  five  miles  from  a  small 
grocery  store.  We  were  on  a  dairy 
farm  and  most  of  the  help  were  for¬ 
eigners  or  men  that  traveled  from  place 
to  place.  They  were  frightened  when 
told  how  many  cows  there  were  to  milk, 
or  how  far  we  were  from  the  large 
cities. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  please 
every  one  so  do  the  best  I  can.  We 
all  eat  alike  from  different  tables.  I 
had  12  to  14  all  Summer  to  cook  for, 
counting  our  own  family.  One  thing 
help  does  not  care  for  in  the  morning 
is  cereals.  We  have  potatoes  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  with  fried  fish,  salt  or  fresh, 
sometimes  having  hash,  eggs  or  fried 
ham  or  bacon  for  a  change;  when  fruits 
are  in  season,  a  dish  of  fruit.  At  noon 
we  have  boiled  potatoes  either  white  or 
sweet,  with  one  or  two  vegetables  be¬ 
sides  meat.  I  find  the  cheaper  cuts 
Stewed  with  vegetables  or  browned  with 
plenty  of  gravy  suits  best  and  goes 
farthest.  For  dessert  all  help  seem  to 
like  pie  best  and  fruit  dumplings  next. 
I  make  several  pies  at  a  time.  They 
keep  well  il  the  lower  crust  is  well  done 
and  the  filling  not  too  scant.  For  sup¬ 
per  we  have  potatoes  again  with  cold 
meats  or  a  vegetable  left  from  dinner 
(which  I  plan  to  have),  pot  cheese,  fruit 
and  cake.  I  make  mostly  loaf  cakes 
and  when  eggs  are  scarce  I  use  only  one 
and  some  cakes  not  any  eggs.  There 
are  several  ways  of  changing  a  plain 
cake  by  using  raisins,  nuts  or  chocolate. 

I  plan  to  bake  beans  and  have  hash 
once  a  week,  and  make  enough  for  serv¬ 
ing  twice.  Be  sure  to  have  potatoes  at 
each  meal,  and  gravy.  The  bread  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  difficult  one.  I  used  a  barrel 
of  flour  a  month.  Help  does  not  care 
for  biscuits  or  gems.  Do  not  let  the 
bread  get  low,  as  soon  as  the  bread  is 
one-half  gone,  bake  again,  so  the  bread 
will  not  be  cut  while  hot.  I  leave  mine 
in  a  moist  place  for  a  couple  of  days 
before  cutting.  It  is  wholesome  and 
goes  farther.  From  December  to  March 
we  have  buckwheat  cakes,  which  save 
the  bread.  We  make  apple  sauce  and 
bake  apples  all  Winter.  It  saves  canned 
fruit  and  helps  fill  the  table.  On  a 
farm  there  are  plenty  of  chickens  and 
everyone  likes  fricassee  once  a  week. 
Of  course  by  a  week  you  will  be  able  to 
see  what  they  like  or  dislike.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  alike,  and  have  big  appetites, 
which  almost  frighten  the  back-to-the- 
land  housekeeper.  mrs.  f.  h.  c. 

The  question  of  catering  to  the  hired 


week  or  once  in  two  weeks ;  they  ap¬ 
preciate  it  and  it  is  no  more  work  for 
me.  One  young  man  said  to  me,  “The 
less  people  have  to  eat  at  home  the 
more  they  find  fault  with  meals  away 
from  home.”  This  may  be  true  or  not, 
but  if  you  have  a  fair  variety,  such  as 
meat,  potatoes  (sweet  ones  once  in  a 
while),  one  or  two  vegetables,  baked 
or  boiled  apples,  pie  or  pudding,  pickles 
or  fresh  fruit,  they  ought  to  make  out 
a  good  nourishing  meal  and  go  on  their 
way  rejoicing. 

Many  very  good  dishes  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  macaroni  for  the  foundation, 
and  pork  and  beans  are  relished  by 
most  people.  Just  variety  and  enough 
of  it.  You  quite  often  see  city  people 
come  out  in  the  country  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks  perhaps,  and  this  is  what  they 
say :  “I  don't  care  for  much  breakfast, 
just  a  little  breakfast  food,  a  piece  of 
toast  and  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  coffee.” 
That’s  all  right  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
after  they  have  some  pure  fresh  country 
air  and  a  few  meals  with  the  good 
farmer,  his  wife,  three  or  four  healthy 
children  and  a  hired  man  or  two,  their 
appetite  seems  to  grow,  and  when  they 
are  ready  to  take  up  city  life  again 
they  go  back  with  from  five  to  ten  more 
pounds  in  weight.  So  much  for  country 
life.  HOUSEWIFE. 

St.  James  Pudding. — Acjjd  one-third 
cupful  melted  butter  to  one  cupful  each 
of  milk  and  molasses,  mix  and  sift  three 
cupfuls  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt,  cloves  and  allspice  and  nutmeg; 
add  to  the  first  mixture  with  three- 
quarter,  pound  of  dates  cut  into  pieces. 
Steam  two  and  one-half  hours. 

Baltimore  Fish  Chowder. — Take  one 
pound  salt  pork,  cut  into  strips  and  soak 
it  in  hot  water  for  five  minutes.  Put  a 
layer  of  this  in  the  bottom  of  a  pot. 
Cut  four  pounds  of  cod  or  sea  bass  into 
pieces  two  inches  square  and  lay  enough 
of  these  on  the  pork  to  cover  it.  Fol¬ 
low  with  a  layer  of  chopped  onions, 
Summer  savory  and  pepper,  either  black 
or  cayenne.  Then  a  layer  of  split  Bos¬ 
ton,  butter  or  whole  cream  crackers 
which  have  been  soaked  in  water  till 
moist  through  but  not  ready  to  break. 
Above  this  put  another  layer  of  pork, 
and  so  on  as  before  till  all  the  materials 
are  used.  Let  the  upper  layer  be  but¬ 
tered  crackers  well  soaked.  Pour  in 
barely  enough  cold  water  to  cover  all. 
Cover  the  pot,  stew  gently  for  an  hour, 
watching  that  the  water  does  not  sink 
below  the  upper  layer;  if  it  does,  re¬ 
plenish  cautiously  from  the  boiling 
water  in  the  tea  kettle.  When  the 
chowder  is  thoroughly  tlone,  take  it  out 
with  a  perforated  skimmer  and  put  it 
into  a  tureen.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 
one  teaspoon  of  flour  and  one  of  butter. 
Boil  it  up  and  pour  it  over  the  chowder. 
Send  sliced  lemon,  pickle  and  stewed  to¬ 
matoes  to  the  table  with  it,  as  some  pre¬ 
fer  these  added  to  the  chowder. 
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RHEUMATIC 
Aches  and  Pains 
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are  aggravated  in  changing  j 
seasons  unless  the  system  is  * 
nourished  with  the  blood-  f 
making,  power  -  creating  ] 
properties  of  Scott’s  Emulsion,  f 
which  contains  the  purest  cod  j 
liver  oil  with  hypophosphites  f 
and  glycerine,  all  so  medically  i 
prepared  that  they  create  rich,  fc 
active,  healthy  blood,  free  from  i 
excessive  acids,  and  at  the  same  k 
time  build  healthy  tissue  and  f 
strengthen  the  entire  body. 

Scott's  Emulsion  alleviates  ail¬ 
ments  due  to  declining  years. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  12-122 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

By  using  INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  66  years'  use.  It  will  please  you. 
Only  Paint  endorsed  by  the  “Grange.” 
Mad»  in  all  colors, — for  all  purposes. 
DELIVERED  FREE. 

From  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TellR  alt  abont  Paint  and  Painting  t~r  Durability. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense  caused  l>v  paint* 
fading,  chalking  and  peeling.  Valuable  information 
free  to  yon.  with  Sample  Color  Cardo.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  NOW.  I  can  save  you  money. 

3.  W.  IngersoU.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  K.Y. 


The'  BEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 


grease,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brighter  than 
acetylene  Over  aoo  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  for  catalog 
Agents  framed. 

THE  BEST  L1U1IT  CO. 
401  E.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


mo  CANDLE  POWER 


an  ■ 
cry  1 
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T  YOOR'IDEAS 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven¬ 
tions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent’’ 
’What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Scud 
rough  sketch  for  froo  reportas  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers’  Journals. 
Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att’ys 

.Established  10  Years 

^^nfi^^^trect^Washington^DjC. 


J 


Get  the  Best 


Write  ns  to¬ 
day  for  our 
remarkable  offer  on 


Free 

Catalog 


Write 

for  if 
today 


Monarch  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

—allsizes— guaranteed  < 
strength  and  capacity. 

Also  Gasoline  and  Steam 
ENGINES,  Threshers, 

Saw  Mills. 

MONARCH  MCHY.  CO. ,609  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York 


^ - “ - - 

r}|ri  *is  the  most  efficient  device 

**  ■  r*  Ei  made  for  pumping  water  by  water. 
D  A  M  Raises  water  30  feet  for  each  foot 
^^*®,*,**  of  fall— no  trouble 
i>r  pumping  expense.,  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  ’ 

Booklet,  plant,  estimate .  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2429  Trinity  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


man  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much 
of  a  problem  to  solve  as  one  might 
think.  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  that 
line  but  just  once  (and  we  have  had 
quite  a  variety  of  hired  men  in  the  last 
15  years),  and  that  man  soon  went 
away,  so  my  troubles  were  soon  over. 
A  farm  laborer  is  in  need  of  good 
wholesome  and  substantial  food,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  “stick  to  the  ribs”  from 
one  meal  to  the  other.  Most  people 
would  be  better  off  physically  (and  if 
physically  why  not  mentally  and 
morally?)  if  they  would  let  some  of 
the  rich  pastry,  fancy  desserts  and 
sweets  alone.  Not  that  they  do  not 
fill  a  need  occasionally,  but  not  used 
on  the  everyday  bill  of  fare. 

We  understand  that  a  person  who 
exercises  little  bodily,  but  is  more  of 
a  brain  worker,  does  not  require  the 
strength-giving  food  that  a  farmer  or 
day  laborer  does,  but  foods  according 
to.  the  occupation  he  is  in.  I  have  had 
a  good  many  hired  men  to  cook  for  and 
do  not  find  it  any  difficult  task.  If  I 
happen  to  prepare  a  dish  that  suits  their 
taste  I  try  to  serve  that  food  once  a 


For  the 

Road 

OUR  RAY0  DRIVING  LAMP 

is  the  most  compact  and  efficient 
lighting  device  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Will  not  blow  out  or  jar  out.  Equipped  with 
thumb  screws,  so  that  it  is  easily  attached  or 
detached.  Throws  a  clear  light  200  feet  ahead. 
Extra  large  red  danger  signal  in  back. 

It  is  equipped  with  handle,  and  when  detached  makes  a 
good  hand  lantern.  Strong.  Durable.  Will  last  for  years. 


At  Dealers  Everywhere 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Buffalo 


Boston 

New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

COVERED  BARNYARDS  OR  STRAW  SHEDS 

The  advantages  of  a  covered  barn¬ 
yard  or  straw  shed  are  claimed  to  be 
many  indeed  and  there  are  many  advo¬ 
cates  of  these  structures.  These  sheds, 
as  is  generally  well  known,  are  built 
onto  the  main  barn,  and  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  designs,  but  the  ones  common  in 
this  section  have  long  racks  through 
them  and  out  from  these  racks  up  about 
eight  feet  is  a  tight  floor.  At  thrash¬ 
ing  time  the  straw  is  blown  into  this 
rack  and  over  the  large  mow ;  then 
during  the  Winter  the  stock  are  let 
into  the  shed  for  a  few  hours  a  part 
of  the  day,  and  eat  of  this  straw,  and 
are  fed  rough  feed  therein.  Many  have 
hogs  running  in  the  shed  after  the  cows. 
The  hogs  keep  this  manure  and  straw 
well  worked  over  and  find  undigested 
food  in  the  manure,  and  are  said  to  do 
quite  well  on  the  process.  But  after 
all,  the  desirability  of  a  covered  barn¬ 
yard  should  not  be  thought  of  too 
seriously.  Even  by  the  most  economical 
means,  since  lumber  is  so  high  in  price, 
it  costs  considerable  to  build  anything 
like  a  fair-sized  straw  shed,  and  the 
upkeep  of  same  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

We  have  no  covered  barnyard  and 
feel  that  in  our  operations  we  do  not 
lose  manure.  All  our  stock  is  stabled 
beginning  with  the  first  cool  nights  of 
Fall,  and  are  kept  up  until  late  Spring. 
The  sheep  and  cattle  are  left  out  a  few 
hours  each  day,  depending  on  the 
weather,  for  wa^r.  The  young  stock 
and  sheep  are  tulied  loose  in  the  stables 
and  the  enclosures  are  cleaned  several 
times  each  year.  The  cow  and  horse 
stables  are  cleaned  regularly  and  the 
manure  is  drawn  direct  to  the  fields. 
If  possible  the  manure  is  put  into  the 
wheat  or  ground  expected  to  be  put 
into  corn  in  the  Spring.  The  wheat  and 
oat  straw  is  baled  and  placed  in  the 
barn,  and  is  used  to  bed  the  stock 
throughout  the  year.  Sometimes  the 
straw  is  blown  into  a  large  mow  and 
used  out  in  this  way. 

We  have  four  dwellings  and  necessary 
outbuildings  to  keep  in  repair  and  under 
roof.  If  we  had  a  large  straw  shed  on 
the  list  we  would  need  to  be  replacing 
new  roofs  at  a  great  expense  every 
year.  We  are  trying  to  have  as  much 
under  one  roof  as  possible,  and  feel 
with  our  operations  it  is  not  so  essen¬ 
tial.  Those  not  keeping  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  will  not  need  the  covered 
barn  so  badly,  but  those  who  cannot 
arrange  stable  room  for  all  live  stock 
might  to  good  advantage  build  a  straw 
shed.  We  do  not  envy  the  farmer  who 
has  a  covered  barnyard,  since  all  our 
stock  can  be  put  into  stable,  and  we 
have  less  roofs  to  replace.  In  the 
event  the  fields  and  lanes  are  too  soft 
to  permit  driving  over  them  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  stables,  but 
is  piled  in  the  alley  back  of  the  horses 
and  cows  until  conditions  are  again 
favorable  for  hauling.  A  straw  shed 
is  not  so  essential  to  success  if  suffi¬ 
cient  stable  room  can  be  procured 
otherwise,  and  we  insist  that  the  young 
farmer  bale  the  straw  if  possible,  stable 
all  stock  and  haul  manure  direct  to  the 
field.  I.  G. 

Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  SHEEP. 

Your  present  correspondent  has  writ¬ 
ten  on  previous  occasions  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  keeping  dogs, 
especially  by  farmers,  for  the  reason 
that  such  practice  makes  it  unprofitable 
to  keep  sheep.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
dog  habit  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
mutton  could  and  would  be  produced  to 
sell  at  much  less  than  now,  and  with 
rofit  to  the  farmer.  No  animal  now 
ept  on  the  farm  returns  any  larger 
profits  than  sheep  if  it  were  not  for  the 
likelihood  of  losing  the  flock  or  the  best 
portion  of  it  by  the  attacks  of  dogs.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  if  it  were  not  for 
dogs  wool  would  be  cheaper  than  cotton, 
and  many  poor  who  now  have  to  go  ill 
clad  could  wear  wool.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  strictly  true,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  but  for  dogs  wool  would 
be  very  much  cheaper.  Now  comes  the 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  says :  “Thirty  years 
ago  we  had  806,000  sheep  and  129,000 
dogs.  In  1910  we  had  175,000  sheep  and 
199,000  dogs.  The  one  detriment  to 
profitable  sheep  husbandry  in  Kansas  is 
the  dog.”  The  decrease  in  sheep  is  78 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  dogs  is  54 
per  cent. ! 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  the 
spirit  moves  me  to  protest  again  at  the 
dog  habit,  and  especially  against  farm¬ 
ers  advocating,  advising  and  encourag¬ 


ing  the  keeping  of  dogs.  I  regret  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  farmers  write  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  praising  this  or  that  breed  of  dogs, 
so  I  feel  I  must  raise  my  feeble  voice, 
and  possibly  one  farmer  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  not  to  get  a  dog  which  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  City  dwellers  may  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  they  might  be  expected  not  to 
realize  the  damage  dogs  are  in  the  flock, 
but  farmers  of  all  classes  ought  not  so 
to  reduce  their  own  possible  gains. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  w.  l. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Obstructed  Teats. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  that  has  a 
large  bunch  iu  each  of  her  front  teats, 
stopping  the  milk  from  coming  down.  Can 
the  teat  be  opened  on  the  side  and  bunch 
removed  ?  She  has  been  giving  bloody  milk. 

I  also  have  a  heifer  that  has  a  small  teat 
on  the  side  of  her  large  one ;  can  it  be 
removed  ?  j.  s. 

In  both  instances  a  skilled  veterinarian 
could  remove  the  obstructions,  but  the 
greatest  possible  care  will  have  to  be  taken, 
else  infection  will  lead  to  a  spoiled  udder. 
The  owner  or  any  layman  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  operate.  a.  s.  a. 

Chronic  Catarrh. 

Your  veterinary  recently  said  that 
chronic  catarrh  in  a  horse  could  be  cured. 
Will  he  give  the  treatment,  the  simplest 
and  easiest?  w.  h.  w. 

Delaware. 

If  it  is  proved  that  the  nasal  discharge 
is  not  due  to  glanders,  a  diseased  molar 
tooth  or  collection  of  pus  in  one  of  the 
sinuses  of  the  head,  it  may  be  cured  in 
time  by  giving  the  horse  tonics  in  his  feed 
and  by  syringing  out  the  nostril  once  dailv 
with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  one  dram  of 
either  tannic  or  gallic  acid  in  a  pint  of 
water.  The  internal  treatment  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
mixed  in  the  feed  night  and  hiornin6  for 
10  days ;  then  change  to  a  like  dose  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  at  the  end  of  10 
days  to  a  similar  dose  of  iodide  of  potash, 
continued  for  a  like  period  of  time.  Al¬ 
ternate  these  treatments  until  discharge 
ceases.  a.  a.  a. 

Premature  Birth, 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  which  was  due 
to  calve  at  23  months  old,  a  well  grown 
animal,  but  which  has  just  had  a  calf, 
seven  weeks  before  its  time,  which  is  so 
weak  and  feeble  it  will  die.  The  mother's 
udder  has  not  developed  well,  and  she 
gives  very  little  milk  two  days  after  birth 
of  calf.  Is  it  likely  she  can  be  made  to 
milk  well  with  this  calf?  How  is  she 
likely  to  turn  out  eventually?  h.  c.  w. 

The  milk  flow  may  gradually  increase  in 
quantity  if  you  feed  the  heifer  generously 
and  if  she  is  free  from  disease.  Milk  her 
three  times  a  day  and  massage  the  udder 
very  thoroughly  at  each  milking  time.  It 
would  be  best  not  to  breed  her  sooner  than 
six  months  from  date  of  birth  of  her  calf. 
Meanwhile  let  her  run  out  as  much  as 
possible  daily  to  gain  strength  and  hardy 
constitution.  a.  s.  a. 

Tail  Rubbing. 

I  have  a  gelding  colt,  three  years  old, 
not  broke.  When  I  turn  him  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  he  backs  up  to  the  fence  and  rubs  his 
rump  on  the  tvire  or  post,  anything  he  can 
get  to.  The  colt  stands  in  the  stable 
and  rubs  his  rump  all  the  time.  I  don't 
seem  to  find  any  lice  at  all.  He  has  only 
been  this  way  about  three  weeks ;  he  has 
rubbed  all  the  hair  off  his  tail.  I  keep  his 
stable  clean,  give  him  three  quarts  of  oats 
twice  a  day  and  nice  Timothy  hay  to  eat. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  for  the  l 
colt?  c.  s.  F. 

New  York. 

Scrub  the  tail  clean  with  soap  and  hot 
water  and  when  dry  pour  on  and  rub  Id 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  kerosene  and  two 
parts  of  machine  oil.  Repeat  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  week.  On  other  days  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  four  ounces  of  sulphur,  half  an 
ounces  of  coal  tar  dip  in  sweet  oil  to  make 
one  pint.  As  pin  worms  in  the  rectum 
may  be  causing  the  irritation  inject  into  the 
rectum  every  other  night  for  a  week  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  soap  warm  water  containing  a  cupful 
of  tobacco  tea  made  by  steeping  tobacco 
stems  or  leaves  in  boiling  water,  a.  s.  a. 

Weak  Horse. 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  about  12  years  old  ; 
a  good  dx-iver  and  a  good  worker.  I  notice 
that  when  I  work  her  she  pants  very  much 
and  when  I  drive  her  she  trots  away  and 
then  walks  where  she  always  trotted  well 
before.  A  doctor  told  me  that  her  heart 
was  weak.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

New  Jersey.  l.  t. 

The  mare  has  been  overheated  at  work 
in  hot  weather  and  the  heart  may  well  bo 
affected.  She  may  improve  if  properly 
treated,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  she  will  ever 
be  able  to  work  normally  in  hot  weather. 
Clip  the  hair  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with 
the  place  where  straps  of  breeching  and 
breast  collar  would  come  and  from  legs 
above  hocks  and  knees.  Do  not  feed  any 
bulky  feed  at  noon  on  days  when  she  has 
to  work  hard.  Wet  all  feed.  In  Summer 
let  her  eat  grass  in  place  of  hay  and  in 
Winter  feed  bright  oat  straw  and  allow 
some  corn  fodder.  It  seems  possible  that 
she  may  have  heaves,  as  a  complication.  If 
so  there  will  be  a  double  bellows-like  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  breathing  and 
she  will  cough  and  pass  gas.  If  this  is  so 
give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until  greatly 
improved,  then  discontinue  the  medicine 
gradually.  a.  s.  a. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  gelding  that  is 
having  trouble  with  his  left  eye.  He  has 
a  cold  in  the  head  and  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  the  left  eye  will  get  sore,  the 
lids  swell  and  tears  run,  and  there  is  also 
matter  in  the  eye.  The  eye  side  of  the 
face  below  is  inflamed.  A  film  covers  the 
eyeball.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  remains  nor¬ 
mal,  is  not  contracted  ;  we  can  see  the  nupil 
through  the  film.  He  has  had  a  number  of 
attacks  this  Fall  about  four  weeks  apart 


He  will  begin  snorting  (blowing  his  nose) 
the  eye  will  swell  up.  I  use  an  eye  lotion  and 
pretty  soon  the  nose  will  begin  to  run  and 
the  eye  will  swell.  I  use  an  eye  lotion  and 
give  him  some  medicine  I  got  of  our  veter¬ 
inarian  and  the  eye  will  clear  up  and  the 
discharge  generally  cease  till  he  has  an¬ 
other  attack.  We  have  four  horses,  two 
four-year-olds,  one  middle-aged  and  one  two 
year-old  colt ;  they  will  have  the  cold  with 
discharging  nostrils  and  will  snort  the  same 
as  this  one,  and  at  the  same  time,  but  their 
eyes  are  not  affected.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  disease  is  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon 
blindness)  and  it  is  incurable  and  will  re¬ 
sult  in  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes.  As 
the  other  horses  have  discharge  from  nos¬ 
trils,  as  well  as  the  one  affected  with  eye 
disease,  it  would  be  well  to  have  an  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  a  graduate  veterinarian  for 
fear  glanders  is  present.  a.  s.  a. 

Indigestion. 

I  have  a  mare  11  years  old  that  I  use 
only  for  driving;  she  is  driven  on  an  aver¬ 
age  about  75  miles  a  week.  She  is  quite 
thin  in  flesh  and  seems  to  be  all  run 
down  ;  does  not  have  the  life  and  ambition 
she  ought  to  have.  1  am  feeding  her  when 
driving  12  quarts  oats,  and  when  she  stands 
in  the  barn,  nine  quarts  a  day,  and  plenty 
of  good  Timothy  hay.  She  is  very  hearty, 
will  eat  her  bedding  and  all  she  can  get ; 
scours  a  good  deal  when  driving.  Please 
advise  me  what  to  do  for  her.  j.  c.  R. 

Vermont. 

Have  her  teeth  attended  to  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  and  if  the  coat  is  long  and  rough 
clip  it  from  belly  and  to  where  straps  of 
breast  collar  and  breeching  would  come, 
and  from  legs  above  knees  and  hocks.  Bed 
with  planing  mill  shavings  or  sawdust,  to 
prevent  her  from  eating  bedding.  Allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Give  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  before  feeding  and  never  let  her 
stand  a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable.  Cut 
the  grain  ration  in  half  and  add  one-sixth 
part  wheat  bran.  Dampen  the  feed.  Feed 
may  be  increased  as  soon  as  she  picks  up 
in  flesh  and  spirits.  This  she  will  be  likely 
to  do  when  feed  is  reduced.  a.  s.  a. 


lOor  More  Men 


WANTED 

in  everytownship  to  get  my  spec¬ 
ial  1913  proposition  and  price. 
This  offer  excels  everything,  get 
in  on  it  quick.  I  am  going  to  put  10 
nore  spreaders  in  every  town- 
on  the  most  startling 
I  know,  as  a  manufac- 
Galloway  with  Mandt’s 
is  the  best  value  in 
I’ll  guarantee  you 

Save  $25  to  $50 

if  you  answer  this  ad  at  once.  Write  me  to¬ 
night  sure.  Also  get  my  latest  book— “A 
Streak  of  Gold”  tells  the  secrets  the  great  soil 
experts  have  discovered  in  land  treatment 
with  manure.  Book  alone  worth  a  $10  bill. 
I’ll  send  it  free.  Write  at  once 
for  Special  1913  proposition 
and  prices.  Wm.Galloway.Pres. 

The  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 

669CS  Gallowiy  Sta.,  Don’t  Miss 
Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Thi3  Offer 
30  to  90  Daysl 
I  FREE  TRIAL' 

’  REMFMBEH— We  carry  Mock* 
of  all  our  machines  at  Chicago, 

Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and 
Minneapolis — Insuring  prompt  shipments. 


WE  BUY  OLD  BAGS 
SOUND  AND  TORN 

We  Pay  the  Freight 
IROQUOIS  BUG  CO. 
725  BROADWAY.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 
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OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  TONS 

SOLD  LAST  YEAR] 

For  over  18  years  the  largest  horse  and  cow  .a  _  ,  •  w  ^  v/  -v 
owners  in  England,  Canada,  Australia  and 

other  foreign  countries  have  been  feeding  w  ^^asxanaQS-aaaa*^ 
because  with  it  they  obtained  results  superior  t©  those  of  any  other 
feed  or  meal. 

So  great  is  the  pressure  from  the  dairymen  and  horse  owners  of  the 
United  States  to  have  this  meal  imported  into  the  American  market, 
that  we  have  now  opened  United  States  offices  and  warehouses. 

England  and  Canada,  especially,  have  tens  of  thousands  of  heavy  cart 
horses  engaged  in  extensive  trucking  business.  Their  owners  unite 
with  the  great  dairymen  in  testifying  to  the  value  of  Molassine  Meal. 

VA (A. AASA-TVO  ¥pi\  is  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  —  there- 

v  fore,  cannot  be  compared  with  other  meals 

or  feeds  —  except  in  results. 

For  cows  — it  increases  the  production  of  rich  milk  and  cream,  and 
keeps  your  cows  healthy  12  months  in  the  year. 

For  sheep,  lambs,  pigs  and  poultry  the  results  make  your  small  in- 
111  this  meal  a  rich  dividend  payer.  One  farm  feeds  it  to 
18,000  hens.  j  j 


FOR  TRUCK,  TEAM,  FARM  AND 
LIVERY  HORSES 

is  a  feed  second  to  none  in  the  world  —  keeps  them  free  from  worms  • 
prevents  colic ;  makes  the  coat  sleek  and  glossy;  creates  most  healthy 
conditions  all  the  year  and  doubles  the  working  capacity.  3 

It  is  impossible  in  this  advertisement  to  tell  the  18  years’  history  of 

'  \c\-x to so T ^ you to mai1  us *°-day a p°stal 
J  card  giving  us  the  name  of  your  regular 

^■i  i.  miacuwi.i.ML  grain  dealer.  If  you  will  do  this  now , 
..  ,  7  "  ,  ;  we  will  send  you,  free,  a  booklet  giving 

rnBfinnc  ^f^n  st0^y’  together  with  testimonials  from  men  who  havf 

M^iiccf,  °  vf°i  vrS  invested  in  cows  and  horses  and  who  tell  you  what 
Molassine  Meal  has  earned  for  them.  3 

In  order  to  introduce  this  meal  into  the  United  States,  we  offer  for  30 
days  to  ship  even  single  bag  lots  of  -  ’ 

— you  need  buy  only  what  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  yourself  the  meal  is  all  we 
claim  for  it.  You  can  buy  a  single  bag 

of  100  lbs. ;  or  a  ton,  or  a  carload.  Just  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  will 
arrange  so  that  you  can  purchase  it  of  your  own  regular  dealer. 

Write  to-day  to  our  Boston  office  for  free  booklet,  price,  etc. 

MOLASSINE  CO.,  Ltd.,  London,  England, 

Sole  United  States  Distributors 

L«  C.  PRIME  GO.,  326  Board  of  Trade  Building 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


ae  united  btates,  we  offer  for  30 

HeXtoVVWi  X.na.\ 
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In  effect  Noy.  11,  •different  exchange 
prices  were  made  for  N.  Y.  City  Board  of 
Health,  gTades  B  and  C  :  B  (selected  raw 
and  pasteurized),  .$2.11  per  40-quart  can; 
C  (for  cooking  and  manufacturing),  $2.0], 
netting  4%  and  4%  cents  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  zone. 

The  zones  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  follows  :  23  cents 
for  the  first  40  miles  from  New  York ;  26 
cents  for  the  next  60  miles ;  29  cents  for 
the  next  90  miles ;  beyond  this,  32  cents. 
The  railroads  allow  a  discount  for  car  lots 
of  10,000  quarts  of  10  and  12%  per  cent. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MILK. 

In  northern  New  York  some  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  nearly  400  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  is  their  most  natural 
market  for  milk,  the  prices  are  higher  than 
in  places  that  are  no  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  city.  Other  sections  that  are 
300  miles  away  also  have  good  prices.  It 
is  of  these  localities  that  I  wish  to  say 
something.  I  found  milk  selling  at  $2 
to  $2.12  a  hundred.  Some  of  the  big  dealers 
there  were  paying  $2.05  or  more  and  haul¬ 
ing  the  milk  at  their  own  expense  eight 
miles  at  least.  This  milk  was  going  to 
New  York,  Boston  or  similar  markets,  and 
was  from  stables  that  had  not  been  in¬ 
spected.  The  stables  were  good,  as  I  saw 
them,  but  the  expense  of  producing  milk 
as  it  was  there  produced  is  not  nearly  as 
much  as  where  the  inspector  tries  to  earn 
a  salary  by  causing  the  farmer  expense  to 
fix  up  his  barns  for  dress  parade.  Of 
course  the  reason  for  this  increase  of  prjfce 
is  the  shortage  of  milk.  Creameries  and 
cheese  factories  are  selling  to  the  shippers 
as  the  milk  is  wanted  at  a  price  that  cheese 
will  hardly  warrant.  These  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  are  in  the  lead  all  the  year  I  think, 
for  they  were  much  ahead  in  the  Summer 
when  making  the  most  cheese.  At  present 
the  current  price  in  my  own  region  is  $1.80 
unless  the  stable  and  the  methods  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  inspector  to  a  score  of  68 
points  suitably  distributed,  in  which  case 
the  farmer  gets  $1.90.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  independent  dealers  have  raised  the 
price  by  five  cents  over  the  regulation 
price. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  cities, 
and  it  seems  as  though  that  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time.  Dealers  talk  it 
otherwise,  and  say  that  they  are  unable  to 
contract  for  milk  deliveries  in  the  city 
longer  than  the  first  of  January.  Many 
hint  at  a  slump  in  business,  but  they  seem 
to  be  unable  to  give  any  tangible  reason 
for  their  fears.  At  my  point  of  inspec¬ 
tion  I  am  unable  to  make  any  more  than 
an  intelligent  guess,  as  to  the  future  of 
the  milk  business.  Judging  from  the  great 
number  of  cows  that  are  being  shipped 
out  of  the  dairy  localities  it  would  seem 
that  the  supply  of  milk  cannot  be  increased 
for  some  time.  At  one  point  in  the  midst 
of  this  dairy  district  I  saw  cattle  being 
loaded  for  shipment.  Upon  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  cows  and  other  stock  are 
shipped  away  from  there  about  every  week. 
One  Saturday  not  long  ago  20  cars  were 
shipped  and  all  taken  from  a  radius  of  15 
miles.  It  is  true  that  these  animals  are 
not  all  cows,  and  most  of  them  are  not 
prime  cows  at  that,  but  taking  out  so 
many  must  make  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  milk  offered  for  sale  in  the  next  year 
or  more.  The  big  milk-shipping  concerns 
are  requiring  the  farmers  to  go  to  all  the 
expense  of  fitting  the  milk  for  bottling, 
and  they  are  refusing  to  make  a  price  that 
is  suitable  for  so  much  trouble  and  expense. 
It  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  supply  will  be  cut,  and  that  the  dealers 
will  have  to  look  closely  to  find  what  milk 
they  need,  unless  they  are  looking  into  the 
future  further  than  we  can  and  can  see 
things  that  do  not  appear  to  the  ordinary 
mortal.  If  business  goes  to  pieces  as  some 
of  the  people  are  claiming,  then  these  deal¬ 
ers  may  be  wiser  for  their  own  pockets 
than  we  are  inclined  to  give  them  credit 
for  being  now.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
they  are  not  true  prophets  when  they  insist 
that  milk  will  not  be  in  as  much  demand 
after  a  little.  In  the  meantime  those  who 
are  at  work  on  some  plan  of  co-operation 
are  doing  the  thing  that  seems  to  be  wise. 

H.  H.  L. 

The  milk  from  this  section  is  quite 
largely  shipped  to  Buffalo,  27  miles,  at 
four  cents  a  quart  f.  o.  b.,  though  many 
big  contractors  are  forced  to  sell  to  various 
factories  at  much  less  figures,  and  the 
“powdered  milk”  plant  at  Arcade  (10 
miles  away)  uses  60,000  gallons  daily.  I 
think  it  only  recently  that  our  farmers 
have  had  as  much  as  four  cents  in  Buffalo. 
If  the  consumers  in  Buffalo  would  unite 
as  they  are  doing  in  some  cities,  our 
farmers,  many  of  them  would  gladly  ship 
to  them  and  save  the  middleman.  Some 
farmers  drive  to  Buffalo  with  produce,  but 
that  ordinance  exacting  $100  for  a  license 
compels  them  largely  to  sell  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  after  all.  F.  M.  s. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

In  this  county  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  are 
much  cheaper  in  the  back  districts  than 
near  the  larger  villages.  At  an  auction 
held  December  11  three  miles  from  Ben¬ 
nington,  Spring  calves  brought  from  $7  to 
$15 ;  cows,  20  in  number,  all  high-grade 
Ilolsteins,  due  to  freshen  in  from  six  weeks 
to  three  months,  sold  from  $26  to  $45 ; 
two  new  milch  cows  with  calves  beside 
them  brought  $70  and  $75.50,  respectively. 
Horses  vary  as  to  quality,  but  natives  can 
be  bought  for  from  $150  to  $200  and  up 
for  good  drivers  or  workers.  Eggs,  strictly 
fresh,  45  and  50  cents  per  dozen.  Farmers’ 
one-pound  prints  butter,  35  and  40  cents. 
Apples,  hand  picked,  $2.50  a  barrel.  Milk, 
six  cents  a  quart.  Pork,  $10  per  100 
pounds  wholesale ;  poultry  No.  1,  heavy 
Spring  chickens  and  choice  yearlings.  16 
cents  dressed.  Many  of  our  farmers  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  here  by  selling  direct.  Bennington  is 
a  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  10,000, 
and  farmers  from  a  distance  of  12  to  14 
miles  have  regular  routes,  coming  in  once 
each  week.  D.  c.  H. 

Bennington,  Yt. 


THE  “  GUERNSEY  GENTLEMAN.” 

The  bull  shown  on  the  first  page  is 
Masher’s  Galore  8572  by  Imp.  Francis 
Masher  2d  out  of  Ch.  Guernsey  Zara. 
This  bull  has  10  daughters  in  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Advanced  Registry.  “Their  records 
exceed  the  requirements  2,000  pounds  in 
milk  and  50  per  cent,  in  butter  fat.” 
Thus  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  his 
daughters  “have  to  act  like  father’s 
folks.” 


Good  new  milch  cows,  $50  to  $100;  to 
freshen  in  Spring,  $35  to  $50.  Live  hogs, 
8  cents  a  pound ;  dressed,  10  cents ;  six 
to  eight  weeks  pigs,  $2  to  $3,  and  plenty 
of  them.  Live  poultry,  15  to  16  cents ; 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  50  cents  per  dozen,  very 
scarce.  Butter,  35  to  38  cents  per  pound. 
Potatoes,  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Ap¬ 
ples,  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel ;  strictly  fancy 
table  apples  sell  as  high  as  $5  per  barrel ; 
squashes,  $2  to  $3  per  100  pounds.  These 
prices  are  received  by  producers. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  ’  A.  A.  H. 

Milk,  3%  cents  at  creamery  ;  butter,  34 
cents ;  eggs,  40  cents  a  dozen.  Potatoes,  80 
cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  95  cents  per 
bushel ;  oats,  50  cents ;  rye,  72  cents ; 
shelled  corn,  $1  per  bushel ;  new  car  corn, 
65  cents.  Cows,  very  high,  from  $50  to 
$100.  Good  horses,  $200  to  $250.  Light 
pork,  10  cents  per  pound;  live  chickens,  12 
cents  per  pound.  Apples,  very  scarce,  but 
sell  for  $1  per  bushel ;  ICieffer  pears  retail 
at  25  ■  cents  per  16-quart  basket ;  peaches 
sold  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  basket,  but 
they  were  very  scarce.  I  grew'  peaches 
which  were  a  failure  with  me  this  year. 

Annandale,  N.  J.  f.  w.  a. 

I  attended  an  auction  recently  and  all 
household  goods  went  high.  Cornstalks, 
$5  per  large  load ;  fat  hogs,  eight  cents, 
alive,  8%  cents,  dressed.  Some  common 
old  horses,  $30  to  $100 ;  best  cattle  went 
high  ;  one  cow  with  calf,  $67.50 ;  others, 
$55  to  $60.  Some  two-year-olds,  fresh  next 
Spring,  $50  to  $55,  and  only  the  common¬ 
est  stock.  Hay,  $10  per  ton.  This  is  a 
dairy  country,  and  great  demand  for  cows. 
Cream  brings  one  cent  above  Elgin  prices 
in  Summer.  Hunters  are  very  lawless 
here,  too  ;  I  lost  a  steer  by  being  shot ;  a 
neighbor  a  horse  in  pasture,  by  shooting 
close,  jumped  a  fence  and  disemboweled  it¬ 
self  on  a  post,  and  rifle  balls  come  whizzing 
through  my  yard  many  a  time.  L.  A.  K. 

Anivva,  Wis. 


BUFFALO  MARKET  REVIEW. 

The  city  retail  markets  are  full  of  very 
low-grade  apples,  many  of  them  looking 
as  if  they  had  lain  on  the  ground  till 
they  are  fairly  tasteless.  They  sell  for  all 
prices  from  five  cents  a  small  measure  up. 
A  farmer  who  was  asked  what  it  meant 
and  where  the  better  grades  were,  tells 
me  that  he  suspects  the  good  apples  are 
being  hold  back  in  hope  of  better  prices. 
Apples  sold  very  low  as  a  rule  the  past 
season,  and  now'  if  the  host  of  low  grades 
can  be  worked  off  for  something  there  may 
be  a  profit  for  the  others  later  on.  Very 
few  farmers  got  more  than  $2  for  the  best 
Kings,  which  are  usually  highest  priced 
with  us.  Even  cider  has  been  low.  Some 
people  seem  still  to  need  to  learn  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  make  cider  that 
is  good  for  anything  in  warm  weather. 
One  farmer  here  took  some  good  windfall 
russets,  supposed  to  be  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  and  found  that  his  early  cider  was 
watery  stuff  early,  but  rich  and  waxy  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

There  are  also  Kieffer  pears  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
hut  that  pear  is  no  good  here.  It  has 
about  as  much  taste  as  a  piece  of  wood 
and  never  gets  mellow.  An  effort  is  made 
to  W'ork  the  fruit  off  by  putting  it  in  quart 
baskets,  but  it  moves  slow.  1  have  a  small 
tree  that  I  bought  for  a  Bartlett  that 
begins  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
Kieffer.  I  will  sell  it  very  cheap.  As  our 
city  markets  now  look,  it  ought  to  be  a 
paying  venture  to  put  in  a  good  line  of 
both  apples  and  pears  of  attractive  qual¬ 
ity.  They  will  sell  from  five  cents  a  quart 
up  and  ought  to  pay  well. 

The  question  of  getting  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket  within  trucking  distances  is  agitating 
our  farmers  and  produce  men.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  all  our  towns  of  any  size 
will  have  roads  either  of  the  best  macadam 
or  brick.  This  means  a  bottom  that  is  as 
good  for  hauling  loads  as  can  be  desired, 
and  that  every  day  in  the  year.  Farmers 
find  that  the  pavements  w’ear  out  horse¬ 
shoes  very  fast.  One  of  them  declares  that 
the  brick  will  actually  wear  out  a  set  of 
horseshoes  in  a  week  of  steady  use  on  it. 
This  is  a  new  argument  for  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mobile  trucks.  A  farmer  w'ho  lives  far 
enough  out  of  Buffalo  to  be  able  to  make 
a  daily  trp  in  with  a  team  undertook  last 
Fall  to  make  daily  trips  to  market  with 
three-ton  loads,  but  the  work  used  up  his 
team.  It  is  estimated  that  with  a  good 
automobile  truck  he  could  have  made  three 
daily  trips  with  a  five-ton  load  or  perhaps 
seven  tons.  At  the  smaller  rate  he  would 
have  been  doing  a  daily  business  of  moving 
15  tons  with  the  truck  to  three  with  -the 
team.  I  have  no  figures  as  to  the  cost  per 
ton,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  the 
truck  can  be  made  to  save  money  over  the 
team,  and  where  it  comes  to  rapid  moving 
of  large  amounts,  and  especially  of  very 
perishable  crops,  like  berries  or  melons, 
there  is  also  a  big  saving  from  that  side  of 
the  question.  joiin  w.  Chamberlin. 


Our  market  is  Lewiston,  Me.  Young 
beef,  eight  cents,  dressed;  pork,  10;  fowls, 
live.  12;  chickens,  14;  potatoes,  50  cents  a 
bushel ;  butter,  35  cents  a  pound ;  eggs, 
48 ;  onions,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  apples 
(Baldwins),  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  barrel.  Hay 
(at  barn),  $12.  Vegetables,  beets,  cab¬ 
bages,  etc.,  about  one  cent  a  pound. 

Greene,  Me.  a.  m.  h. 

Hogs,  seven  cents;  beef  cattle,  4%  to 
six;  sheep  three  to  3%;  apples,  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  barrel ;  potatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel ;  butter  25  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs  30 
cents  per  doen ;  turnips  25  cents  per 
bushel ;  tobacco  from  four  to  15  cents  per 
pound ;  corn,  50  cents ;  oats  30.  There  is 
practically  no  market  for  garden  truck. 

Bidwell,  O.  a.  l.  s. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ONE  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BXJI.L-CALF 

Born  Dec.  14,  1912,  mostly  white.  Sired  by  Gene 
Segis;  Dam,  Gretchen  Hengerveld  AaggieGraee  3d. 
ONE  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL-CALF 
Born  Dec.  17, 19 12,  mostly  white.  Sired  by  Gene  Segis; 
Dam,  Gretchen  Hengerveld  A  aggie  Grace  4th,  to 
quick  buyer:  will  sell  cheap  considering  the  blood. 
WM.  S.  VAN  VALKINBURG,  Little  Falls,  N,  Y. 


If  You  Want  Guernseys  york 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Dox  96.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

- QUALITY - 

FOR  SALE— JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  Feb.22,  1912.  Sire,  Tonona  Pogis  No.  78657, 
whose  first  daughter  to  freshen  enters  the  Register 
of  Merit  with  a  record  of  over  600  lbs.  butter  as  a 
two  year  old.  Dam  of  calf  is  Alcamo’s  Molly  No. 
176488,  a  Register  of  Merit  cow,  having  two  years 
authenticated  tests  producing  18,385.5  lbs.  milk, 
924.3  lbs.  fat,  equivalent  to  1,087  lbs.  11  oz.  butter,  85li 
fat.  He’s  good  enough  to  head  any  herd.  For  des¬ 
cription  and  price,  address  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


I  Want  to  Purchase  15  Grade 

Jersey  Cows 

fresh  or  near  fresh.  Not  older  than  those  with  a 
second  or  third  calf.  Plenty  of  substance  and 
vigorous.  Must  stand  tuberculin  test.  Write, 
LOUIS  P.  GILLESPIE,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Breed  Up-Not  Dowr^r„,“u",,SSi’£ 

buy.  Superior  dairy  dams.  No  better  sires.  U.  F- 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  £  °0%SasV<^ui 

offer.  THE  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chittenanqo,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Segis 

markings:  rich  breeding;  fine  individual.  Price,  $75. 
Send  for  pedigree,  etc.  Cloverdale  Farm,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

60  Extra  Fine,  Large,  Heavy  Milking  Cows 

All  young,  nicely  marked  and  due 
to  freshen  within  sixty  days. 

IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD  ONES  COME  AND  SEE  THESE  COWS 

F.  P.  SAUNDERS  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

Registered  Holstein  Male  Galt 

Choicely  bred,  fine  individual,  attractively  marked. 
$25 — with  all  papers. 

Also  choice  young  cows  at  reasonable  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


EAST  RIVER  HOLSTEINS 

. . . FOR  SALE . .  . 

70  Cows,  grade  Tlolstein,  due  to  calve  soon.  The  kind 
that  till  the  pail.  1 0  Registered  2  and  3  year  old  Hollers 
bred  to  good  sires.  10  Registered  Bulls  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  with  extra  good  breeding.  1 0  Registered  Bull 
Calves.  Most  of  these  bulls  have  good  A.  R.  O.  Dams, 
and  large  record  sires. 

bell  phone  JOHN  B.  WEBSTER 

3U-F-5  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Xompkins  CO.  I 

*  TION,  Box  B,  Tru 


BREEDERS’  ASSOCIA- 

.  _  'umansburg,  N.  Y. — Breeders 
of  Holstein,  Jersey  &  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine.  Write  for  sale  list. 


Millr  PrnHlirprv  for  New  York  City  market 
iulltv  I  UIUUUC1A  desiring  information  how  to 

form  branches  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  write  to 
the  Secretary,  Albert  Manning  Otisville.  N.  Y. 


JS-WIUM-IE 


PICO— 8  weeks’  old  Berkshire — Chester  White  cross 
r,uo  $5  each.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  WRITE  FOR 
NEW  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  THE 
IUARANTEED  MONEY-SAVING 


strongest  built,  simplest  to  put  up  and  easiest  operated 
on  the  market.  Adjustable  automatic  take*up hoop- 
continuous  open-door  front — air-tigbt  door  and  per* 
manent  ladder  are  some  of  the  unusual  features.  Tlw 

International  Silo  Co*  1 Bain  St*  L/hmyUIa.  I*» 

Licensed  under  Harder  Patent  on  Round  Silos. 


Every  Borden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  Indicates  su¬ 
perior  mechanical  construction  and 
ease  in  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C,  Unadilu, 


CAVE  25  TO  50  PER  CENT.  ON  HARNESS.  Buy  direct 

«4from  factory.  No  traveling  men.  Get  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Cast  iron  contract  given  on  all 
work.  Road  what  our  Grange  say  of  us. 

BROWN,  WHITTEN  &  CO., Pine  Busli.N.Y. 


RAW  GROUND  LIME 

For  rise  in  stable  gutters  as  an  absorbent. 

F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO.,  Dept.  L,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  for  sale-Bred  to 
imported  sire.  6  Ewe  Lambs  by  imported  sire. 
E.  E.  STEVENS  &  SON,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  Hncl  Ferrets 


pf|I  I  |C  PUPO— The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Shat- 
UULLIL  ruro  land  Ponies.  Nelson's,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI  F~PEDIGREED  engl,sh  BEAGLES— Good 

I  VII  vNLL  hunters;  not  gun-shy.  Also  pedi¬ 
greed  pups.  GARRETT'S  KENNELS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALEiSrsfefe??" 

catalogue  and  price  list.  KEEFER  BROS.,  Greenwich,  0. 


HORSES 


Great  Combination 
New  Year’s  Sale 

of  100  head  of  imported  Belgians,  Percherons  and 
German  Coach  Stallions  and  Mares  will  be  sold  at 
this  great  sale  on  Tuesday,  January  4,  1913, 
at  the  Sharon  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Newark,  Ohio. 
This  sale  of  horses  are  from  one  year  old  to  five 
years  old.  Weight  from  1600  to  2100  lbs.  Such  a 
lot  of  horses  and  mares  has  never  been  offered  at 
an  auction.  16  bead  of  registered  one  year  old 
stallions  and  mares  will  be  sold.  100  head  of  grade 
geldings  and  mares  bred  from  my  best  imported 
stallions  will  be  at  this  sale.  They  are  from  two 
to  six  years  old.  Suitable  for  truckman,  farmers 
or  the  eastern  market.  Anyone  wishing  to  sell  one 
or  more,  let  it  be  a  stallion,  gelding  or  mare  from 
two  or  more  years  old,  and  will  bring  it  to  this  sale, 
I  expect  to  have  the  buyers  to  buy  them.  At  this 
sale  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  on  stallions, 
5  per  cent,  on  geldings  and  mares,  2  per  head 
on  all  horses  listed  and  not  sold.  Come  and 
bring  your  friends  and  buy  one  or  more.  Auction 
sale  in  the  new  barn.  Lunch  served.  Free 
automobile  or  carriage  to  the  sale. 

Col.  Geo.  W,  Crawford,  IJroprietor 
SHARON  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

Fred  W.  Andrew*,  Auctioneer.  Newark,  Ohio 


HOGS  and  P0ULTRY-»7S;„p,Si,“ 

ner  Duck  Eggs,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs 
of  best  strains.  Bred  Berkshire  Sows  and  Pigs. 

CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM,  Tolioso,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Berkshire  pigs  at  hubbell  bros. 

Are  good  as  some  and  better  than  others.  Fall 
pigs,  service  boars,  bred  sows,  FISH'S  EDDY,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES  at  HIGHWOOD 

We  have  for  sale  service  boars,  brood  sows  and 
pigs,  all  ages.  These  are  sired  by  Berryton  Dnke’s 
Model,  the  boar  that  headed  the  first  prize  herd  at 
the  Royal  in  1909;  Ilighwood  Duke  75th,  a  half- 
brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  boar,  at  the  last  In¬ 
ternational,  and  other  boars  of  equal  merit. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshire  Herd 

Has  bred  more  high-class  hogs  than  any  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Have  sows  bred  for  Spring  litters  and  some 
Summer  farrowed  sow  pigs  that  are  right  to  be  bred 
for  next  Snmmer  farrow.  Write  me.  Address, 
J.  E.  WATSON,  PROP.,  MARBLEDALE,  CONN. 


CHELOON  FARM  registered  Durocs.  Pigs  of  both  sex 
w  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars.  Best  of  bleeding 
C.  K.  BARNES,  Oxford,  N.  V. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES— Sows  bred  for  June  and  August 
farrow.  Boars  ready  for  service.  May  pigs, 
order  now.  Gi.knmakk  Farm,  Robertsville,  Conn. 


0  1  f»  %  of  Superior  Ouality — 17 choice young 
•  li  U,  o  Gilts  and  11  Topy  young  Boars;  pairs; 
no  akin.  EREI)  NICKEL,  Monroe,  Mich. 


Phnira  fl  I  P  Rnare  Seven  mouths  old.  R.  E, 
bllUlltf  U.  I.  U.  DUdlo  FREAR.  Tunkhannock,  Pa, 


Chester  Whites — “  Registered  ”  Sows 

bred  for  Spring  litters.  Prolific  strain.  Special  price 
for  December.  Address,  Euoene  T.  Black,  Scio,  New  York 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites. 

Fine,  large  strains;  all  ages,  mated 
not  akin.  Bred  sows  service  Boars, 
Jersey  and  Holstein  Calves.  Collie 
Pups,  Beagles  and  Poultry.  Write  for 
pricos  &  circulars.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ereildoun,  Pa. 


60  Percheron 
Belgian  and  Hackney  Stallions  and  Mares 

Your  pick  of  my  sale  Stallions  for  $1,090.00.  New  ship¬ 
ment  arrives  the  first  of  the  year.  Big  ton  boys, 
lots  of  bone,  quality  and  action;  the  kind  that  will 
look  good  to  you.  Come  and  see  them  ;  you  caD't 
beat  it  in  America.  Look  what  my  horses  did  at 
Wheeling,  our  State  fair.  Everything  in  Hackneys. 
Six  prizes  on  Belgians;  four  of  the  six  were  first 
prizes.  Percheron  won  almost  everything  in  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  over;  first  prize  under  three, 
first  and  second  prizes,  second  on  mare,  first  and 
second  on  young  mares.  Stallion  and  four  of  his 
gets,  first  prize.  Mare  and  two  of  her  get,  first  and 
second  prrzes.  Stud  group,  consisting  of  stallion 
and  four  mares,  first  prize.  Five  best  stallion,  first 
prize.  Champion  Stallion,  Reserved  Champion  Stal¬ 
lion,  Reserved  Champion  Mare.  Doesn’t  this  look 
like  1  have  the  goods  In  both  Imported  and  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  stock  from  weanlings  up.  My  new  ship¬ 
ment  is  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  Be  sure  and  come 
and  see  them  or  write  DR.  OTIS  M.  TREVEY.  LOCUST 
GROVE  FARM,  MOUNOSVILLE,  W.  VA.  Moundsville  is 
only  11  miles  south  of  Wheeling,  has  trains,  each 
way,  8  times  a  day  on  the  B.  &  O.,  and  O.  R.  street 
cars  every  30  minutes  to  Wheeling,  where  you  can 
get  tlieW.  &  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 
Don't  forget  where  you  find  your  money’s  worth. 
Come  early  and  get  your  choice. 


Adirondack  Farms, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  Breeding 
Establishment  in  the  East. 
Champion  Stud  of  Perch¬ 
eron  and  Belgian  Stallions 
and  Mares. 

Catalogue  C  if  interested 

For  Sale — Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies 

spotted  and  solid  colors.  All  ages.  Suitable  for 
Christmas  presents.  Nothing  so  much  appreciated. 
SHEHMAN  SANFOKI)  -  Seymour,  Conn. 


Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares  for  sale 

at  farmers’  prices.  A .  W.  GREEN,  Route  1. 
Middlefield,  O.  Railroad  station,  East  Orwell,  O., 
On  1’enna.  R.R.  30  miles  north  of  Youngstown,  O. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

yon  are  getting  results,  you  don’t  mind  the 
milking  and  caring  for  cows,  but  it’s  up-hill 
work  to  look  after  a  string  of  cows  that  don’t  make  good. 
With  good  purebred  HolSteins  you  are  repaid  for  every 
bit  of  time  ami  labor  you  devote  to  them.  Where  the  cream 
is  sold  to  a  local  creamery  and  the  skim  milk  is  fed  upon 
the  farm,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  feed,  a  good  Holstein 
will  return  a  net  profit  of  from  $69.00  to  $100.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 

There’s  some  satisfaction  in  keeping  such  cows. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets. 

-FRIESIAN  ASS’N,  F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Cow  Questions. 

1.  Is  pumpkin  a  good  milk  producer, 
and  how  much  is  it  advisable  to  give  a 
cow?  2.  Can  you  give  a  cow  as  much 
green  fodder  corn  as  she  wants?  3.  Must 
a  cow  have  salt  and  how  much  should  I 
give?  4.  My  cow  does  not  always  drink 
water.  What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  because 
her  stomach  is  not  in  order,  and  what  do 
you  prefer  giving  a  oow  to  keep  the 
stomach  in  order?  c.  R. 

New  York. 

1.  Pumpkins  are  called  good  feed  for 
milch  cows,  and  are  largely  grown  for  that 
purpose  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 
You  can  feed  as  high  as  40  pounds  per  day 
to  each  cow  if  necessary,  but  I  would  not 
advise  feeding  over  one-half  of  this  amount, 
using  it  to  furnish  succulence  rather  than 
as  a  principal  form  of  nutrition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  advisable  to  use  pumpkins  in 
small  amounts  to  supplement  the  regular 
milk-producing  ration,  rather  than  as  a 
principal  part  of  that  ration. 

2.  We  feed  all  the  green  corn  fodder 
our  cows  will  eat  and  digest  properly. 
There  is  very  little  danger  of  a  cow  eating 
too  much,  except  when  the  corn  is  very 
young  and  tender  and  the  cows  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  eating  it.  With  this  as  with  any 
other  new  feed,  great  care  should  be  used 
in  feeding  it  for  the  first  few  days,  mak¬ 
ing  the  change  very  gradually.  In  this 
way  all  trouble  will  usually  be  avoided. 

3.  Salt  is  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  cat¬ 

tle,  but  the  amount  to  feed  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  individual.  Ordinarily  a 
cow  should  have  free  access  to  all  the  salt 
she  will  eat  every  day.  When  salt  is  mixed 
with  the  grain  for  cows  in  full  flow  of 

milk  it  is  safe  to  use  from  one-half  to 

three-fourths  of  an  ounce  per  day  for  each 
cow,  but  some  cows  require  moie  than  this 
amount. 

4.  If  your  cow  is  fed  and  salted  regu¬ 

larly  and  properly  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  her  not  drinking  water  in  sufficient 
quantity.  I  would  not  advise  any  stomach 
regulator  except  proper  feed  unless  in  a 
case  of  indigestion  we  give  a  quart  of 

linseed  oil  (raw)  or  a  pound  of  epsom 
salts. 

Feeding  for  Milk. 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  on 
feeding  my  cows  to  produc°  ®  good  flow 
of  milk  and  butter?  I  am  feeding  two 
cows,  each  cow  five  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  five  pounds  of  red  dog  ship  stuff, 
per  day,  making  10  pounds  w  day  for 
each  cow,  and  fodder  corn  for  roughage. 

The  two  cows  only  give  14  quarts  per  day, 
or  seven  quarts  each.  The  buttermilk  is 
worth  five  cents  per  quart  and  butter  3r> 
cents  a  pound  ‘at  my  market.  Red  dog  here, 
$1.00;  rye  bran,  $1.75;  wheat  bran,  $1.50; 
corn  meal,  bolted,  $2.20 ;  cotton-seed  meal, 
$1.65.  I  am  feeding  some  corn  distillers’ 
slop  that  seems  to  be  very  thick-  and  good 
to  pigs,  chickens  and  cows ;  it  is  made 
from  corn  and  some  rye.  Is  it  valuable  to 
feed  much  ?  Can  I  store  it  in  barrels  and 
keep  it  for  Winter?  It  is  30  cents  for  100 
gallons.  r.  d. 

There  seems  to  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  your  dairy  operations,  as  you 
are  feeding  a  pound  of  high-priced  grain 
costing  about  1%  cents  for  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  milk,  which  is  entirely  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  You  are  feeding  too  much  cotton 
seed  and  red  dog,  both  of  which  are 
ground  very  fine,  thus  making  a  sticky, 
salvy  mixture  in  the  cow's  mouth.  You 
should  reduce  the  amount  of  red  dog  and 
cotton  seed  to  two  pounds  each  for  each 
cow.  and  add  two  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
mixing  thoroughly.  If  your  wet  distillers’ 
grains  are  fresh  and  sweet  they  are  the 
cheapest  feed  you  have,  and  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  your  regular  feed  at 
present.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
keep  this  feed  for  Winter  use  without  dry¬ 
ing  it.  Your  corn  fodder  should  be  cut 
into  short  lengths  and  fed  liberally. 

North  Carolina.  c.  s.  o. 

Pigs  in  Manure  Pit. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  keep¬ 
ing  pigs  in  a  cement  manure  pit  in  a  barn 
cellar,  also  how  much  to  feed  pigs  two 
months  old  and  what  to  give  them?  w.  B. 
Connecticut. 

You  could  keep  pigs  to  good  advantage  in 
a  cement  manure  pit  in  a  barn  cellar  pro¬ 
vided  you  keep  the  pit  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  including  light  and  ventilation,  and 
provide  a  clean  dry  bed  for  the  pigs  to  sleep 
in  at  night,  but  during  warm  weather  pigs 
must  be  outside,  where  they  have  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  with  plenty  of  shade,  green  pasture  and 
good  feed.  When  deprived  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  or  any  one  of  them,  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  pigs  will  be  impaired  to  a 
corresponding  degree.  The  best  feed  for 
young  pigs  is  sweet  separator  milk  with  a 
little  fine  middlings  added.  If  milk  is  not 
available  water  must  be  used  in  its  place, 
and  the  deficiency  in  food  value  supplied 
with  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  as  there  is  no  pasture  in 
your  locality  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
pigs  will  also  relish  any  kind  of  boiled 
vegetables  and  kitchen  garbage  fed  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities,  depending  upon  the  size 
and  age  of  the  pigs  and  their  ability  to  eat 
and  digest  the  food  given.  Always  keep 
fresh  water  and  wood  charcoal  within  easy 
reach  in  separate  dishes.  c.  s.  g. 

Dairy  Ration. 

I  cannot  balance  a  ration  for  my  cows. 
Plenty  of  silage  from  corn  just  denting,  but 
well  eared  ;  corn  stover ;  sapling  clover  hay 
from  over-ripe  clover;  oat  hay  (milk 
stage)  ;  corn  and  outfit  to  grind ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  If  really  necessary  I  can  get 
bran,  ship  stuff,  and  cotton-seed  hulls. 
Would  you  advise?  m.  s.  b. 

Kentucky. 

You  have  the  material  for  making  a  very 
satisfactory  ration,  although  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  “sapling”  clover  hay,  as  it  is  too 
tough  and  hard  for  the  'cows  to  eat  and 
digest.  Clover  hay  should  be  cut  when  in 
bloom  and  well  cured  if  it  is  expected  to 
serve  a  useful  and  profitable  purpose  in  the 
dairy  ration.  It  would  no  doubt  pay  you 
to  purchase  some  bran  to  mix  with'  your 
grain  feed  to  make  it  the  proper  consis¬ 
tency.  I  would  make  a  mixture,  then,  of 
300  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  250  pounds 


cornmeal,  250  pounds  ground  oats,  and  200 
pounds  wheat  bran.  Of  this  mixture  feed 
according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  your 
cows  are  giving,  being  careful  not  to  over¬ 
feed,  and  be  very  sure  that  cows  within 
two  or  three  weeks  before  or  after  parturi¬ 
tion  get  no  corn  or  cotton-seed  meal,  as 
they  will  be  very  likely  to  cause  trouble. 
Feed  the  silage  night  and  morning  after 
milking  and  the  dry  hay  or  stover  at  noon, 
and  you  will  have  very  nearly  a  balanced 
ration.  c.  s.  G. 

Turnip,  Kale  and  Mangel  Wurzels  for  Cows. 

Can  green  sweet  corn  stalks  be  fed  to 
cows  and  horses?  Can  the  leaves  of  red 
mangel  wurzels  and  of  kale  be  fed  to 
cows  in  their  green  state,  and  can  they 
be  cured  for  the  Winter  in  a  silo?  Do 
they  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk?  If 
it  can  be  done,  I  intend  to  salt  them  to¬ 
gether  with  the  green  cornstalks,  after 
the  ears  have  been  used,  and  feed  them  in 
the  Winter.  I  have  an  abundance  of  kale 
and  the  mangel  wurzels  pt""7  new  large 
leaves  as  fast  as  I  pick  off  the  old  ones. 
Do  the  Russian  turnips  (yellow)  give  a 
taste  to  the  milk  of  cows  when  fed? 

New  York.  b.  k. 

Yes,  the  stuff  that  you  mention  can,  and 
should,  be  fed  in  its  green  state  if  you 
wish  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
though  the  corn  may,  of  course,  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  silo,  provided  that  you  have  a 
sufficient  acreage  of  it  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  bulk,  and  can  place  it  all  in  the  silo 
at  one  time ;  not  a  practicable  method  on 
a  small  scale.  I  fear  that  your  scheme  of 
salting  the  stuff  for  future  use  would  prove 
an  entire  failure.  If  you  wish  to  preserve 
the  cornstalks  for  Winter  use,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  mature  in  the  field,  when 
they  can  be  cut  and  shocked,  and,  when 
cured,  stored  under  shelter  until  needed. 
The  turnips  will  not  impart  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  milk  if  fed  in  reasonable 
quantity,  and  only  just  after  milking. 

M.  B.  D. 


THE  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST. 

The  output  of  eggs  during  the  fourth 
week  of  the  contest  was  623,  a  gain  of  149 
over  the  previous  week.  In  the  first  con¬ 
test  795  eggs  were  laid  in  the  first  four 
weeks ;  in  this  second  contest  1,528  eggs 
have  been  laid  in  the  same  period,  very 
nearly  double  the  number  of  the  first  con¬ 
test.  Of  the  43  pens  of  White  Leghorns 
entered  all  but  four  hens  have  begun  to 
lay.  Thomas  Barron’s  pen  of  English  White 
Leghorns  are  right  on  their  job,  beating 
all  the  other  pens  again  this  week,  as  they 
have  every  week  since  the  contest  began, 
except  the  first  week,  when  they  were  tied 
by  a  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns  from  Canada. 
The  result  so  far  shows  that  Mr.  Barron  did 
not  send  his  only  good  birds  over  the  first 
time.  The  indi\*.dual  laying  of  his  pen 
was  S-5-5-6-5,  a  total  of  26 ;  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Cam’s  White  Leghorns  were  only  one 
egg  behind;  the  lecord  of  his  pen  being  five 
eggs  by  each  bird  in  the  pen.  The  even¬ 
ness  of  this  laying  is  certainly  astonishing  ; 
one  bird  seems  to  be  just  as  good  at  it  as 
any  other.  The  best  laying  by  any  of  the 
American  White  Leghorns  was  21  eggs,  by 
the  Braeside  Poultry  Farm.  Smith  Bros.’ 
pen  takes  fourth  place  with  a  score  of  20. 
In  the  total  scores  for  the  four  weeks 
’Thomas  Barron's  pen  has  laid  SO ;  Smith 
Bros,  have  laid  71  ;  and  Edward  Cam’s,  69. 
F.  G.  Yost’s  pen  are  beginning  to  get  over 
their  molting  and  commenced  laying  again  ; 
they  laid  five  eggs  dm-ing  the  week.  The 
pen  from  Marwood  Poultry  Farm  laid  12, 
and  Toms  Poultry  Farm  birds  laid  nine ; 
Miss  Susie  Abbott's  pen  of  pullets  laid 
eight,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Peasley’s  pen  laid 
six.  These  are  all  breeders  who  were  in 
the  first  contest. 

There  is  another  pen  of  English  White 
Leghorns  entered  by  Frank  Toulmin.  This 
pen  laid  13  last  week.  The  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  entered  by  O.  A.  Foster  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  laid  16 ;  this  is  the  breeder  who 
bought  Thomas  Barron’s  birds  that  were 
in  the  first  contest. 

White  Orpingtons  still  lead  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  per  pen,  their  average  being 
24 ;  the  White  Leghorns  averaged  21  per 
pen,  the  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  20.8;  the 
Single  Comb  Reds.  16.2;  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  13 ;  the  White  P.  ROcks,  9.5,  and 
the  Barred  Rocks,  8.25. 

The  same  feed  formula  that  was  used  in 
the  first  contest  is  being  used  in  this,  as 
the  fowls  not  only  laid  well  but  increased 
in  weight  and  kept  in  good  health.  The 
formula  used  is  as  follows :  Coarse  bran, 
200  pounds;  cornmeal,  100  pounds;  gluten 
feed,  100  pounds ;  ground  oats,  100  pounds  ; 
wheat  middlings,  75  pounds ;  fish  scrap, 
30  pounds ;  beef  scrap,  30  pounds ;  low 
grade  flour,  25  pounds.  The  above  is  for 
the  dry  mash,  which  was  kept  before  the 
birds  all  the  time.  The  scratch  feed  was : 
Cracked  corn,  60  pounds ;  wheat,  60 
pounds ;  heavy  white  oats,  40  pounds ; 
barley,  20  pounds ;  Kaffir  corn,  10  pounds ; 
buckwheat,  10  pounds;  coarse  beef  scraps, 
10  pounds.  The  coarse  beef  scraps  were 
obtained  by  sifting  out  the  fine  part  and 
using  that  in  the  dry  mash.  The  coarser 
part  was  mixed  with  the  scratch  grain  and 
fed  in  an  automatic  feed  hopper,  where 
the  fowls  can  get  it  only  a  few  grains  at 
a  time,  but  as  frequently  as  thev  wish. 
These  hoppers  are  made  in  different  sizes, 
the  larger  ones  holding  enough  to  last  50 
fowls  for  a  week ;  a  handy  thing  for  the 
man  who  has  to  be  away  from  home  a  good 
deal.  Beet  pulp  was  used  for  green  food 
during  the  time  of  year  when  other  green 
stuff  is  not  easily  obtained.  Bv  pouring 
hot  water  on  it,  it  will  swell  ‘in  a  few 
minutes  to  three  times  its  dry  bulk.  This 
was  fed  wet  in  such  quantities  as  experi¬ 
ence  showed  the  fowls  would  clean  up. 

In  the  Missouri  contest  the  following 
formula  was  used.  Grain  Mixture. — 
Cracked  corn,  200  pounds ;  wheat,  200 

pounds ;  oats,  100  pounds.  Drv  Mash.— 
Wheat  bran,  100  pounds;  middlings.  200 
pounds ;  cornmeal.  200  pounds ;  ground 
oats,  200  pounds  ;  beef  scraps,  150  pounds  ; 
Alfalfa  meal,  75  pounds ;  gluten  meal,  50 
pounds ;  O.  P.  oilmeal,  25  pounds ;  fine 
table  salt,  eight  pounds ;  charcoal,  25 

pounds.  They  intend  to  change  this  for¬ 
mula  in  the  second  contest,  feeding  100 

parts  of  corn  to  200  of  wlieat  in  Summer, 
and  reversing  these  quantities  in  Winter, 
when  more  heating  food  is  needed.  To 

make  up  for  the  omission  of  oats  in  this 
scratch  feed  mixture  the  ground  oats  in 
the  dry  mash  will  be  increased  to  300 
pounds  and  the  charcoal  to  35  pounds. 


The  dry  mash  was  kept  before  the  fowls 
continually  and  at  noon  a  handful  of  the 
mash  was  wetted  with  skim-milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  and  fed  in  a  trough.  Sprouted 
oats  were  fed  also  every  day,  and  this  will 
be  continued.  The  amount  of  beef  scraps 
will  be  increased  to  250  pounds.  But  “the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 
While  the  result  is  not  a  sure  indication 
of  the  comparative  value  of  the  formu¬ 
las  used,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
average  output  of  the  birds  in  the  contest 
at.  Storrs  was  154  eggs,  the  yield  in  the 
Missouri  contest  was  134,  a  difference  of 
20  eggs  per  bird  in  favor  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  system.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Clean  Cows,  Clean  Barns, 
Less  Work — Bigger  Profits 

i  hov  to  mako  your  dairy  barn  modem  at  email  cost.  Write  A’oto 
for  free  books  thatsbowyou  how.  Save  work,  time,  money,  proventeick- 
ness  and  diseases, increaso  quality  and  quantity  of  milk. 

James  Sanitary  Equ^rmncnt 

—used  by  mostdairymen  whomaA-e  biggest  profits. 

Outfits  for  one  to  one  thousand  cows.  Book  10  tells 
about  Stalls,  Stanchions,  e  to.  Book  11  tellsabout 
Manure  Carriers,  eto.  Either  or  both  free.  Mention 
number  of  cows  you  own.  Write  NOW!  Address 
^  JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY 
-30  Cane  St.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


FREE! 

Send  sketch  of 
floor  plan  for  pro¬ 
posed  now  bam  or 
remodeling  and  get 
Mr.  James’ expert 
advice  FREE/ 


CRUMB'S 


IMPROVED 

WARRINER 


STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas¬ 
teners  are  being  installed 
in  the  stables  of  many 


PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 


WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  Box  M4,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


ROBERTSON’S  CHAIN 
HANGING  STANCHIONS 
(Cl  have  used  them  for  more 
than  TWENTY  YEARS,  and  they 
have  given  the  very  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,”  writes 
Justus  IT.  Cooley,  M.D.,  Plainfield 
Sanitarium,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Thirty  days’  trial  on  application 
O.  II.  ROBERTSON 
Wash.  St.,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Foster  Steel  and  Wo  o.d 

p  STANCHIONS 


Increase  Your  Dairy  Profit 

Makes  cows  comfortable.  Save  time 
in  stabling  and  cleaning.  Easy  to 
operate  :  cow  proof  ;  sanitary  ; 
strong,  and  durable. 

Write  for  our  prices  avd  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  before  buying. 
FOSTER  STEKb  STANCHION  CO. 
906  Insurance  Kldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION 

30  Days’  Trial— Stationary  When  Open 

NOISELESS  SIMPLE  SANITARY  DURABLE 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
llox  60,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


COW  BOWL 

that  won’t  RUST  OUT.  Used 
since  1887  and  never  had  any 
rust  out.  Pure,  hal’d  white 
enamel.  No  other  material 
that  will  keep  smooth  and 
pure  where  salt  is  used. 

Noll  Bros,  fit  Smith 
Lancaster  Co.,  Bausman,  Pa. 


Acorns  in  Your  Stables 

25%  More  Milk 

Self-regulating;  no  leveling 
tank.  Each  cow  controls  own 
supply.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

METAL  SHINGLE  COMPANY, 


351  Bellevue  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Patented  U.  S.  and  Canada 


This  Cralne  Patent  Triple 
Wall  Silo  is  Five  Times  as 
Strong  and  Three  Times  as 
Warm  as  ordinary  Silos 

Inside  staves,  2  inches  thick,  run  tip  and 
down;  outside  is  a  continuous  spiral  wooden 
covering  from  bottom  to  top.  Between  the  two 
is  a  heavy  layer  of  sheathing.  No  iron  hoops 
to  watch  and  keep  tightened  up.  It’san  air¬ 
tight  silo  ofwonderful  rigidity — does  not  dry 
apart  or  get  out  ofround  or  out  of  plumb  when 
empty,  but  stands  np  straight  and  tight. 
A  great  feature  is  its  refiigerator  door  system. 
We  huild  any  sire.  Let  us  send  you  particulars . 
Catalog  free.  Don’t  place  order  till  you  send 
for  it  to 

W.  L.  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 

63  Main  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


NEWTON’S 


OCR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK— Is  our  17 
Years’  Experience  and  DISCO  VERLES— Treating 
over  100-000  horses  for  Ringbone — Thoropin — Spavin — 
and  ALL  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Coven  58  Form,  o!  Laments — Illustrated.  MAILED  FREE. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
■we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every,  kind  of  case,  tad  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write!  AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  24  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  ns  Express  Prepaid* 

DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Heave,  Cough,  Distamper 
and  Indigestion  Cure 

Cures  Heaves  by 
^correctingthe  cause, 
which  is  Chronic 
.Indigestion.  The 
original  and  only 
scientific  remedy 
for  Heaves.  Sold 
by  druggists  for  22 
years;  used  in  veterinary  practice  over  so  years. 
One  to  three  $1.00  cans  cures  heaves.  Money 
refunded  if  results  are  not  satisfactory  after 
using  two  cans. 

Free  booklet  explains  about  the  Wind, Throat,  Stomach 
and  Blood.  A  Grand  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller. 
Economical  to  use;  dose  is  small.  Safe  for  the  colt, 
adult  or  mare  in  foal.  #1.00  per  can  at  Dealers’ or 
express  prepaid. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


/\BSORBine 


.  iffy  .  _ 

Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bruises, 

Swelling77  * - — -*  - 

Pain  < 

removirw  _ 

up.  Pleasant  to  lise.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions  and  Book  6  E  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JK.,  liniment  for  mankind.  For 
Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Leg, 
Gout,  Price  81.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 


Before  After 


P  Largest  Profits 

p  livestock  which  is  healthy  and  vigorous 

J  PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

puts  stock  in  prollt-paying  shape.  “Your 

T  money  back  if  it  fails.’*  25c,  50c,  $1: 25-Ib  Pail, 
S  '. 50.  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  am!  1913 
"T*  Almanac  FREE.  At  all  dealers,  or 

S  PR  ATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
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COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties 
its  kett'oinone  minute.  Thesimpleat 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  mako  D;«.iry  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and 
Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Hog 
Scalders,  Caldrons, etc.  EW“Sen<l 
for  particulars  and  ask  for  circular  J 


D.  E.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  HI* 


Boils  Quickly  — Uses  Little  Fuel 

Two  features  cookers  ought  to  have,  and 

F  armers’  F  a  vorite 

Feed  Cookers  and  Agricultural  Boilers 

do  have.  Burn  any  fuel — cook  any  feed 
quickly.  Will  work  to  your  satisfaction 
or  we  refund  money.  Send  for  Catalog. 
Sizes  range  from  25-gal.  to  100-gal. 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  Box  C.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HARDER 

The^Quality" 

SILOS 


Why  buy  a  tub  when  you  can  get  a  Silo?  Why 
accept  a  substitute  which  only  holds  your  com 
when  you  can  get  a  Harder  Silo  which  preserves  it 
and  converts  it  into  rich,  succulent  silage  of  great¬ 
est  milk-producing  value?  Why  not  investigate  the 
feeding  value  of  Harder  Silage  ?  Literature  free. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Box  1  1  ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Three  Excellent  Books 


Swinp  in  Amerira  by  F.  P.  Coburn.  Full 
owme  in  America  description  of  breeds, 

methods  of  handling,  diseases,  etc.;  600  pages, 
many  illustrations.  Price . $2.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products  tfii  T* % 

work  on  this  subject;  300  pages.  Price. .$1.50 

Tho  Hnrte  by  Isaac  P.  Roberts.  In  this 
i  uc  nuise  Prof.  Roberts  has  given  a 

concise  history  of  the  various  breeds,  methods 
of  breaking,  feed  and  general  care;  400  pages; 
many  illustrations.  Price . $1.25 


All  These  Books  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Are  For  Sale  Bv  409  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

« 


&Ae&fiy  S%vu/i/a//i/  F„ 

Mountain  will  be  your 

choice.  All  woodwork  below  roof  is  dipped  in  pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  Doors 
fitted  like  those  on  a  safe  or  refrigerator.  For  full  description  of  distinctive  Green 
Mountain  features,  send  for  free  booklet,  “The  Why  and  Wherefore.’’ 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFO.  CO.,  338  West  St.,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


1912. 


THE  RUEAE  NEW-YORKER 


U3Q? 


Colds  in  Poultry. 

I  have  a  flock  of  May-hatched  Black  Or¬ 
pingtons.  I  notice  they  occasionally  sneeze 
and  have  watery  nostrils.  They  are  lively, 
good  eaters,  but  poor  in  flesh.  With  all 
their  eating  they  do  not  take  on  any  flesh. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  the 
remedy?  H.  r.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  sneezing  and  watery  nostrils  of  your 
fowls  indicate  the  presence  of  colds  that, 
if  not  checked,  may  lead  to  roup  and  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  You  should  see  that  they  have 
warm,  dry  quarters  where  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  drafts,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
add  to  each  half  gallon  of  their  drinking 
water  one  pint  of  a  stock  solution  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  made  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  the  drug  in  three  pints  of 
water.  No  other  water  should  be  acces¬ 
sible  to  them.  M.  B.  d. 


White  Crested  Duck. 

I  have  come  in  possession  of  a  large 
white  duck  with  a  large  top-knot  on  its 
head.  Could  you  tell  where  they  originated 
and  as  to  their  value?  J.  w.  e. 

Virginia. 

I  presume  that  your  duck  belongs  to  the 
American  variety  known  as  the  White 
Crested.  These  are  medium-sized  fowls 
with  a  large  white  crest,  or  top-knot.  They 
are  of  American  origin,  are  good  layers, 
their  young  grow  rapidly,  making  them  a 
god  market  variety,  and  their  ornamental 
appearance  adds  to  the  demand  for  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Trees  in  Chicken  Runs. 

Can  you  suggest  some  quick-growing 
shade  trees  for  the  following  purpose  :  We 
have  a  poultry  plant  on  the  south  shore 
of  Bong  Island  where  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  shade  trees  to  be  planted  around 
new  dwelling  houses  being  built  in  that 
section.  My  idea  Is  to  use  the  poultry 
yards— not  runs,  but  large  enclosures — as 
sort  of  nurseries  for  shade  trees,  planting 
them  rather  close  together,  but  leaving 
room  for  cultivation  between  rows.  Then 
as  the  trees  grow,  thin  them  out  and  sell 
what  I  can,  and  finally  leave  enough  to 
provide  shade  for  poultry  without  having 
the  trees  too  close  together.  G.  A.  C. 

•  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  growing  orna¬ 
mental  shade  trees  is  the  Silver  maple 
(Acer  dasycarpum).  This  tree  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  suited  for  the  coast  region  and 
succeeds  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soils,  and 
will  no  doubt  do  well  on  the  south  shore 
of  Bong  Island.  The  plan  of  growing  a 
nursery  of  them  in  the  chicken  runs  is  a 
good  one,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  quite 
profitable  if  grown  into  good  specimens.  In 
the  commercial  nurseries  they  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apai’t  and  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row  for  one-year-old 
stock.  As  the  trees  increase  in  size  they 
must  be  thinned  out  to  one  foot  or  more 
apart  for  ordinary  stock  and  to  2* *4  to 
three  feet  or  more  apart  for  specimens. 
The  fertilizing  the  trees  will  receive  from 
the  chicken  droppings  should  make  them 
grow  rapidly  and  develop  very  quickly  Into 
fine  salable  stock.  k. 


Goose  Eggs  in  Incubators. 

Can  you  give  me  information  in  regard 
to  hatching  goose  eggs  with  an  incubator? 
We  have  tried  it  two  years  and  have  failed 
both  times.  We  used  a  sand  tray  machine, 
390  hen-egg  capacity,  the  same  as  we  use 
for  hatching  hens’  eggs.  Our  hatches 
with  hens’  eggs  are  always  satisfactory. 
We  keep  one  gander  to  three  geese,  and  our 
eggs  are  apparently  fertile.  Some  of  the 
eggs  were  old.  as  the  geese  did  not  come 
broody  early,  neither  did  we  have  hens  we 
could  use,  but  most  were  not  over  two 
weeks  old.  They  were  kept  in  a  cool  place 
and  turned  every  day,  and  when  we  tested 
them  in  the  machine  we  thought  they  had 
started  fairly  well,  but  not  an  egg  hatched. 
We  ran  the  machine  40  days,  in  hopes  a 
gosling  would  appear,  but  never  an  egg 
pipped.  Do  goose  eggs  require  different 
handling  in  the  machines  from  hens’  eggs? 
One  of  the  geese  laid  a  late  setting,  eight 
eggs,  I  think,  and  out  of  them  (we  put 
them  under  the  goose)  we  raised  four  gos¬ 
lings.  w.  e.  c. 

Ilingoes,  N.  J. 

A  goose  egg,  if  the  germ  is  strong 
enough,  will  hatch  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  hatch  a  hen  egg,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  know  when  you  have  the  same 
conditions.  For  instance,  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  hatch  them  together, 
because  at  the  start  the  goose  egg,  being 
much  closer  to  the  source  of  heat,  would 
be  decidedly  warmer  than  the  hen  egg ; 
then,  at  the  16th  day  the  embryo  in  the 
hen  egg  would  be  giving  off  so  much  heat 
that  the  hen  egg  would  be  much  warmer 
than  the  goose  egg,  the  embryo  in  the  goose 
egg  developing  slower.  Again,  if  your  eggs 
are  comparatively  close  to  the  radiating 
surface,  say  five  or  six  inches,  there  would 
be  very  much  more  difference  between  the 
top  and  bottom  temperature  of  your  goose 
egg  than  that  of  the  hen  egg.  If  the  germs 
of  your  goose  eggs  are  fairly  strong,  you 
can  hatch  them  all  right  in  an  incubator  if 
you  will  maintain  a  temperature  of  102° 
near  the  center  of  the  egg,  or  103°  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  thermometer  resting  on  top  of 
the  egg,  that  is  the  bulb  touching  the  egg. 
Goose  eggs  require  a  maximum  amount  of 
moisture,  maintained  from  the  start  till 
the  eggs  are  about  ready  to  pip.  A  cloth 
rung  out  in  warm  water  and  laid  over  the 
eggs  when  they  are  replaced  after  turning 
will  help  along  this  line.  F.  B.  s. 


Sale  of  Squab  Broilers. 

Are  squab  broilers  ever  marketed  alive 
as  a  general  tiling?  I  have  noticed  that 
you  quote  the  squab  broiler  dressed,  only 
once  in  a  while.  e.  b.  b. 

Squab  broilers  are  sold  both  dressed  and 
alive,  the  latter  being  disposed  of  mainly 
to  the  Hebrews,  whose  religion  requires 
that  animals  shall  be  slaughtered  under 
the  direction  of  their  rabbis.  Ordinarily 
the  price  of  squab  broilers,  per  pair,  both 
alive  and  dressed,  runs  anout  the  sama 
They  are  not  quoted  steadily  because  there 
is  no  steady  supply  for  the  general  market. 
Squab  broilers,  to  be  profitable,  must  sell 
above  their  actual  food  value.  They  are 
in  the  list  of  luxuries  and  thus  subject  to 
different  market  conditions  from  those  gov¬ 


erning  staples,  like  butter  and  potatoes. 
The  market  value  of  luxuries  is  what  will 
be  paid  because  they  are  wanted ,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  needed.  Some  products  that  may  be 
classed  as  luxuries  cannot  be  quoted  prop¬ 
erly  in  market,  because  there  is  no  general 
trade  in  them,  the  producers  selling  to 
hotels  and  private  customers  and  getting 
as  much  as  they  can. 


The  Raising  and  Care  of  Turkeys 

One  of  the  greatest  elements  of  success¬ 
ful  raising  of  turkeys  is  to  select  purebred 
birds.  For  your  breeding  stock  select  the 
largest  and  nicest  hens  with  good  healthy 
red  heads,  full  breasts  and  straight  breast¬ 
bone,  broad  back  and  short  legs.  Secure 
for  your  breeding  tom  a  bird  that  has  all 
of  the  above  qualifications  and  is  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  hens.  Avoid  inbreeding  above 
all  things.  Turkeys  begin  laying  the  last 
of  March  or  first  of  April.  All  eggs  should 
be  gathered  each  day  and  placed  in  a  dish 
of  oats,  being  careful  to  stand  on  end, 
turning  each  day.  Set  all  eggs  under  mother 
hen.  After  hatching  place  in  an  enclosed 
yard.  Do  not  feed  anything  the  first  24 
hours  ;  give  them  the  first  week  oatmeal  or 
stale  bread  with  hard-boiled  eggs ;  second 
week  feed  cornmeal  wetted  up  fresh  each 
time,  with  chopped  onion  tops  or  Swiss 
chard.  Feed  a  little  at  a  time  often.  Be 
careful  not  to  overfeed ;  overfed  poults  al¬ 
ways  die.  I  will  tell  you  how  overfed  tur¬ 
keys  act.  They  will  walk  slow,  have  droop¬ 
ing  wings,  diarrhoea  sets  in  and  they  soon 
die.  Give  them  plenty  of  clean,  sharp  grit 
and  pure  clean  water ;  also  a  dish  of  ashes 
to  dust  in.  As  soon  as  large  enough  feed 
cracked  corn,  and  fatten  with  whole  corn. 
It  is  said  that  if  you  keep  their  livers 
right  you  will  have  healthy  turkeys.  Avoid 
letting  young  poults  run  in  the  wet  grass. 
If  you  want  to  kill  them  let  them  run  in 
the  wet  and  get  wet  feet.  Wet  is  a  great 
detriment  to  young  poults  until  they  shoot 
the  red.  Cleanliness  is  half  of  the  battle 
in  turkey  raising.  When  a  few  days  old 
grease  head,  under  wings  and  at  the  root 
of  tail  with  fresh  lard  or  vaseline,  for  lice. 
More  turkeys  die  of  lice  than  anything 
else. 

Turkeys  like  their  freedom,  and  like  to 
roam  the  fields  in  search  of  insects.  They 
are  the  choicest  of  fowls,  and  when  taken 
to  market  they  bring  the  highest  price  of 
all  fowls.  Always  have  them  well  fattened 
and  nicely  dressed,  being  careful  to  wipe  off 
all  blood  and  dirt  from  feet.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  nice  turkeys.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  never  glutted.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  success  with  turkeys. 

H.  Q.  BUOMAGHIN. 


Mustard  for  Hens. 

I  have  before  me  a  little  booklet,  “How 
to  Make  Money  with  Poultry,”  by  Farmer 
Smith,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  (price  10  cents). 
I  quote  :  “To  force  hens  to  lay  quickly  and 
yapidly,  feed  the  following  formula  once  a 
week  only,  one  cupful  to  each  20  hens  :  To 
one  cupful  of  melted  lard  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ordinary  ground  mustard  and  stir 
until  cold.  This  formula  fed  about  once  a 
week  keeps  the  hens  in  good  health  and 
does  away  with  expensive  meat  scraps.  I 
have  not  fed  meat  scraps  for  over  one 
year ;  they  are  very  expensive,  and  as  I 
have  been  able  to  get  more  eggs  than  any 
of  my  neighbors,  I  know  my  methods  of 
feeding  are  good.”  Do  you  believe  that  a 
little  lard  and  mustard,  say  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  hen  once  a  week,  will  take  the  place 
of  meat  scrap  for  egg  production? 

Danielson,  Conn.  h.  j.  i. 

The  function  of  meat  in  the  food  of  a 
laying  hen  is,  in  large  measure,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  protein  from  which  the  albumin, 
or  white,  of  an  egg  is  made  up,  but  before 
the  protein  of  the  food  can  be  diverted  to 
this  purpose,  the  bodily  needs  of  the  fowl 
must  be  satisfied ;  she  must,  therefore,  be 
given  a  surplus,  not  only  of  protein,  but  of 
the  other  constituents  from  which  an  egg 
is  made,  before  she  can  spare  any  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  While 
protein  is  a  constituent  of  all  grain  feeds, 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  best  results 
in  egg  production  to  provide  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  from  animal  sources,  and  the 
claim  that  mustard,  or  any  other  condi¬ 
ment,  mixed  with  a  little  fat,  can  replace 
this  essential  element  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

M.  B.  D. 


Buckwheat  for  Hens. 

I  notice  you  gave  a  formula  for  feeding 
hens  (page  1140)  as  follows:  Whole  grain, 
Summer,  60  pounds  wheat,  60  pounds  corn, 
30  pounds  oats,  30  pounds  buckwheat. 
Winter,  same  formula  as  for  Summer,  omit¬ 
ting  the  buckwheat.  You  say  this  ration  is 
recommended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station.  Haven’t  you  got  this  twisted  in 
reference  to  the  buckwheat?  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  told  buckwheat  is  too  heating 
and  fattening.  Don’t  feed  it  in  Summer ; 
it  is  a  Winter  feed.  J.  F.  w. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

The  error  to  which  you  call  attention  Is 
one  of  those  rare  ones  which  we  are  not 
able  to  shift  upon  the  proofreader,  and 
consequently  must  take  the  blame  for  our¬ 
selves.  Buckwheat  is,  of  course,  as  you 
suggest,  a  food  rather  for  Winter  use  than 
for  Summer,  and  should  be  omitted  from 
the  formula  given  when  warm  weather 
makes  an  excess  of  heat  producing  elements 
unnecessary.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Willamette  Valley’s  potatoes  were 
blighted  dreadfully  this  year.  It  will  not 
interfere  much  with  the  surplus,  for  there 
were  fully  -10  times  the  usual  amount 
planted.  There  are  some  places  where 
they  will  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
because  of  poor  quality  or  the  weather. 
We  had  bad  weather,  Summer  and  Fall. 
Potatoes  are  65  cents  a  sack,  all  a  sack 
will  hold.  Most  farmers  are  pitting.  A 
gunnysack  full  of  fine  cabbage,  40  cents ; 
retailing  in  Portland  stores  at  one  cent  a 
pound.  Onions  around  here  (seven  miles 
from  Portland),  90  cents  a  100.  Peddler 
bought  eggs  at  the  house,  45  cents  a  dozen  ; 
lots  of  Eastern  eggs  in  the  city,  30  and 
35  cents.  Chickens,  live,  11  to '  14  cents. 
Very  few  turkeys  raised  around  here.  All 
creamery  butter  used  in  Beaverton.  Small 
farms  very  high  priced,  keeping  but  one 
family  cow.  No  land  around  here  less  than 
$700  per  acre.  Few  places  for  sale.  Eight 
to  10  per  cent,  for  $200  or  $300  loans  to 
customers  at  Beaverton  Bank,  and  hard  to 
get.  c.  J.  H. 

Oregon. 


The  Business  Farmer 

Uses  A  Typewriter 


The  New  Model  Five 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter 

is  the  only  writing  machine 
that  is  ball  bearing  at  all  im¬ 
portant  points  and  made  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work  without 
attachments. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
the  book. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Highest  Market  Prices  Liberal  Assortment, 
Prompt  Returns 


ft 

■  Hig 

Write  immediately  for  price  list 

I  Louis  A.  Rubenstein  Fur  Co. 

I  Dept.  B,  52  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR 


gaum 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  WANT  Highest  Market 
Price,  Liberal  Grading, 

Prompt  Returns 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship  your  furs 
to  the  fastest  growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 

24  EAST  12th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 


9  CORDS IN  10  HOURS 


8AW3  DOTrm 
TURKS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  clown  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timbe* 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  otherway.  and  doit  easier.  Send  foe 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  N0.A68  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  ?rora  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. 

157-163  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


and  English  PARTRIDGES  I  PHEASANTS 


MAKA-SHELL’iT/t: 


GRIT 


The  Celebrated  Hun¬ 
garian 

Capercailzies.  Black  Game,  Wild  Turkeys,  Quails, 
Rabbits,  Deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Beautiful 
Swans,  Ornamental  Geese  and  Ducks,  Foxes, 
Squirrels,  Ferrets,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and 
animals.  Send  four  cents  for  illustrated  descriptive 
circulars.  Win.  J.  Mackensen,  successor  to  WENZ  S 
MACKENSEN,  Naturalists,  Vardley,  Penna. 

IVIacKellar’s  Charcoal 

For  Poultry  is  best.  Coarse  or  fine  granulated,  also 
powdered.  Buy  direct  from  Jargest  manufacturers  ol 
Charcoal  Products.  Ask  for  prices  and  samples.  Est.  1844 
R.  MarKEL BAR’S  SONS  CO.,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 

est , 
grit  on  I 
earth.  Increases  egg  pro- 1 
‘  dnetion. Theoriginal  sil-l 
ica  grit.  Avoid  substi  I 
tutes.  Ask  your  local! 
dealer  or  send  $1.00 

fortwo  100-lb.  bags  f.o.b.  cars.  Agents  wanted. 

EDGE  HILL  SILICA  ROCK  CO. 

Box  J  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  FINE  LOT  OF  UTILITY  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  $1.50  each. 
Sinclair  Smith,  fiOt*  .Ttti  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Whit©  Emden  Geese  and  Ganders 

extra  fine  at  a  bargain  through  December. 

M API,  10  COVE  FARM,  R.  D.  24,  ATHENS,  PA. 

FOR  HALE — Mammoth  Rvonze  Turkeys.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Inquire  of  Mrs.  Kr««l  Kysaiuiin,  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  18 

Purebred  W. H.  Turkeys-R^L";^^: 

Rrnn7P  TlirUoVC— I5l0<1  from  New  York,  Chicago 
LMUilLG  I  III  no  JO  alld  Boston  winners.  Extra  size 
and  color.  Prices  low,  G,  F.  Decker,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

Giant  Bronze  Toms^^ aVd^each! 

Write  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  l’a. 

Mammoth  [}ronze  Turkeys 

From  40  lb.  toms  and  25  lb.  hens;  pairs  not  akin. 
Barred  Rock  Pullets.  Trio  White  P.  Rocks. 

Miss  Josephine  Carpenter,  Gouvernenr,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  BABY 

26-page  booklet  free.  100,000  chick  capacity.  Order 
early  to  assure  prompt  delivery.  TAYLOR’S 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R,  Lyons,  New  York. 

P  0  U  LT  R  Y  M  EN^iUVe3for  Ill,,8trated 

EAST  DONEGAL  POULTRY  YARDS 


To  mcmillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

...  ■  ,  ,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free  to  anyone  interested  in 
„  RAW  FURS. 

Trappers’  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 

Wo  tan  and  finish  thorn  right ;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
IDustratod  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  have,  but  wo  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  and  when  wo  pay  tho  freight 
both  ways ;  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins  j  about  the  fur 
goods  and  game  trophies  wo  sell,  taxi¬ 
dermy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 

571  LyeU  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs  Wanted! 

Put  your  own  price  on,  and  if  we  cannot 
pay  same  will  return  at  our  expense. 

Write  tor  price  list ,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

WARENOFF  &  KLEIN 

154  W.  24th  Street  New  York 


itig  35  varieties. 

MARIETTA,  PA. 


AnTAim- rhoiceCo,’ko',«ls  Brothers  just  won 

Hll  bU  II  ao  1st,  2d,  3rd,  4  th.  C.  W.  Simonils,  Home  stead.  Pa. 

KELLER  ST  crystal  white  orpington 

IVELLC  n  O  I  n  A  O  O  PULLETS.  June  birds,  six 
f ''“''i  (eggs)  birds  whose  eggs  cost  $10  for  15. 
W.  A,  KAISER,  2703  Jamaica  Ave,,  Richmond  Hill, N.Y 

D  II  rr  WYANDOTTE  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels. 
UUI  I  Pure  Wild  and  part  Wild  Turkeys,  Col’d 
Muscovy,  I.  R.  Ducks,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  White 
and  Pearl  Guineas.  BERTHA  M.  TYSON,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Pri7p  Winninor  Strains  Cockerels,  pullets  and 
YY  inning  Oirams  yearlings.  $1.25  and  up¬ 
wards.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Baned  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte*, 
Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Catalog  gratis. 

F.  M.  PKESCOTT  .  Kiverdale,  N,  J. 

R, I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

High-class  stock  for  UTILITY,  SHOW  or  EX¬ 
PORT.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list  on  request. 
SINCLAIR  SMITH,  602  Fifth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

GET  YOUR  COCKERELS  NOW 

Barred  and  Buff  Rock,  R.  I.  Red, 

R.  C.  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

MAPLE  COVE  POULTRY  YARDS  -  R.  D.  24  -  ATHENS.  PA 

Hone's  Crescent  Strain  of  RnspCnmhRpric 

Choice  breeding  birds,  bred  from  tested  layers. 
Can  also  furnish  exhibition  birds  bred  from  high 
class  exhibition  matings.  D.  R.  HONE,  Crescent 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon  Springs,  New  York. 

Certified  Layers — S.  C.  Reds 

Average  186  eggs  per  hen  at  Storrs'  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  beating  all  other  Reds.  Always  strong 
winners  wherever  shown.  Large,  vigorous  Cock¬ 
erels  $3  and  $5  each.  Also  offer  100  Pullets.  Write 
for  prices.  EL  P.  DEMING,  Robertsville,  Conn. 

200  Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

AND  A  FEW  CHOICE  APRIL  COCKERELS 

Prices  right.  Personal  attention.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  JOHN  LORTON  LEE,  Carmel,  New  York 

100  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets-AW0aS: 

bred.  DOe.  each.  F.  WITTER,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

7C  SKLKOTKD  S.  C.  VV.  LKGHOltN 

*  .  COCKERELS,  One  of  the  best  laying 

strains  in  existence.  Large  white  eggs  and  large 
white  birds.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Austin’s200 


STRAIN  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds 

Large,  vigorous,  early  batched  cockerels,  standard 
bred,  $1.50  to  $10.00.  Pullets,  yearlings. 

AUSTIN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  I '.ox  17,  Centre  Harbor  N.  H. 


Pullets  and  Yearlings  For  Sale 

500  April  and  May  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  700  selected  yearlings.  Every  bird  guaranteed 
purebred,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

SUNNY  HILL  FARM  Klemington,  N.  J. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM 

NIC  W  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  and  shippers  for  20  veai-s  of  high-class  S.  C.  W 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Plynie.it],  Pocks  fit-hy  clicks  and 
hatching  eggs  our  specie  'ty.  Correspondence  1  ivlted 


MAKE  HENS 


Lots  of  eggs  by  feeding  green  bone  fresh  cut,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the  eggs — more  fertile;  vigorous  chicks;  earlier  broilers; 

bigger  profits!  MANN'S  ife  BONE  CUTTER  SSliSPilSS 

adhering  meat  *.ud  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  line.  Automatic  feed;  open  hopper,  never  clogs. 
Book  free,  1J>  jays’  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 

VV,  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  IN/1  i  I fo rd,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

In  every  publication  office  there  is 
more  or  less  anxiety  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  about  subscription  returns.  The 
flow  of  subscriptions  for  the  new  year 
is  to  the  publisher  what  budding  trees 
and  sprouting  grains  are  to  the  watchful 
farmer.  By  them  are  measured  the  pros¬ 
pects  and  success  of  the  coming  year. 
The  girth  of  bud  and  profusion  of 
bloom  may  be  the  planter’s  reward  for 
previous  years  of  thought  and  labor  in 
care  of  land  and  selection  of  plant.  The 
stunted  and  puny  growth,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  indicate  indifference  and  neg¬ 
lect.  So,  too,  the  ready  flow  of  sub¬ 
scription  renewals  reward  the  publisher 
and  editor  for  past  thought  and  labor 
and  sincerity  in  the  paper’s  service  to 
its  subscribers.  Again,  if  the  flow  of 
renewals  is  slow  and  uncertain  the  pub¬ 
lisher  may  be  reaping  the  result  of  a 
neglected  duty  or  of  a  trust  betrayed. 
As  there  are  accidents  of  frost  and 
drought,  rain  and  sunshine,  that  affect 
the  farmer’s  fortune  beyond  his  personal 
control,  so,  too,  conditions  of  trade  and 
panic,  boom  and  prosperity  are  reflected 
in  the  publisher’s  daily  mail.  But  in 
the  long  run  a  fixed  purpose,  honest 
service  and  hard  work  in  field  or  office 
win  whatever  reward  they  merit. 

So  far  our  new  subscription  year, 
which  begins  December  first,  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  The  flush  of  returns  began 
a  little  earlier  than  usual  and  increased 
over  previous  years  for  corresponding 
days.  We  have  come,  however,  to  look 
on  the  first  day’s  mail  of  the  new  year 
as  an  index  of  the  year’s  work.  We  ask 
our  friends  who  have  not  yet  sent  re¬ 
newal  to  get  it  in  the  mail  to  reach 
us  by  the  morning  of  January  second. 
Every  such  renewal  comes  as  ..  vote  of 
confidence  and  approval  of  our  efforts, 
if  not  of  our  imperfect  work,  and  brings 
with  it  a  cheer  and  an  inspiration  for 
better  service  for  the  coming  year.  In 
the  meantime  with  this  last  word  of  the 
old  year  goes  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  prosperous  new  year  for  all 
the  Rural  family. 

It  was  learned  to-day  that  the  scaled 
indictments  handed  down  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  about  a  week  ago  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Typewriter 
Company  named  Dr.  George  A.  Cardwill, 
president  of  that  company,  Alfred  E.  Bensch 
and  Edward  J.  Beach  as  defendants.  The 
latter  two  are  members  of  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Bensch  &  Beach,  27  William  street. 
The  indictments  charge  the  defendants 
with  having  used  the  mails  to  defraud  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  stock  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Typewriter  Company,  adver¬ 
tised  by  them  as  a  810,000,000  corporation, 
with  offices  at  31  Prospect  street.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  It  is  alleged  that  Bensch  &  Beach 
sold  8200,000  worth  of  the  stock. — Daily 
Paper. 

The  above  announcement  indicates  the 
end  of  another  “get-rich-quick”  stock 
promotion  scheme.  We  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  inquiries  about  this  proposition 
for  several  years  and  our  advice  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  both  by  correspondence  and  in 
this  department,  has  been  to  leave  the 
proposition  alone.  The  number  of  this 
class  of  promoters  who  have  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  during  the  Taft  administration 
is  one  which  establishes  a  record  which 
will  be  well  for  his  succefisor  to  emu¬ 
late.  The  weak  point  of  this  sort  of 
prosecution  of  this  class  of  gold-brick 
men  by  the  government  is  that  nothing 
can  be  done  until  they  have  positive 
evidence  that  someone  has  been  swin¬ 
dled.  What  we  need  is  a  blue-sky  law 
in  State  and  nation  which  will  prevent 
these  swindling  stock  promotion  opera¬ 
tions  before  anyone  has  been  injured. 

The  failure  of  the  million-dollar  co¬ 
operative  association  known  as  the  United 
Stores  Association,  incorporated  last  year, 
was  announced  from  Philadelphia  this 
week,  when  a  receiver  was  appointed  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  filed  by  Edward  S.  Flannery,  a 
stockholder,  who  alleges  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  unable  to  collect  money  due  on  sub¬ 
scribed  stock,  and  is  thus  unable  to  meet 
its  obligations.  The  failure  of  the  co¬ 
operative  plan,  it  is  understood,  is  not  in¬ 
volved,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  tangle 
may  be  straightened  out  without  crippling 
the*  organization. 

The  United  Stores  Association,  at  a 
recent  date,  included  a  list  of  520  stores 
throughout  the  country,  with  cooperative 
buying,  advertising  and  selling  methods. 

It  is  said  that  58,000  subscribers,  paying 
a  nominal  fee  of  $2  each,  had  been  en¬ 
rolled.  The  company’s  offices  in  New  York 
have  been  closed,  pending  adjustment  of  its 
affairs. — Printer’s  Ink. 

Stuff  like  this  goes  out  under  the 
name  of  cooperation.  There  never  was 
even  a  suspicion  of  real  cooperation  in 


the  so-called  United  Stores  Association. 
It  was  a  wildcat  stock-jobbing  scheme 
from  the  first.  The  two-dollar  member¬ 
ship  scheme  has  been  worked  by  fakers 
and  swindlers  with  great  success  for 
many  years.  In  my  first  interview  with 
the  officials  I  reached  this  feature  in  the 
first  three  minutes  of  conversation  and 
told  him  frankly  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  a  very  old  and  somewhat 
worn-out  fake.  It  never  had  the  first 
essential  principle  of  cooperation  in  its 
conception  nor  in  its  business.  It  was 
a  stock-jobbing  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  the  promoters  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  It  died  the  death 
it  deserved.  There  is  no  more  chance 
of  reviving  it  than  there  would  be  to 
reincarnate  the  renowned  Captain  Kidd. 

Clifford  Willis,  the  editor  of  Mr. 
Myrick’s  Northwest  Farmstead,  is  no 
longer  president  and  promoter  of  the 
International  Corporate  Farms  Com¬ 
pany.  He  says  he  has  resigned  in 
broken  health,  and  we  are  informed  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  company  have 
been  removed  from  Minneapolis  to 
Charleston,  Ill. 

The  scheme,  however,  was  promoted 
on  the  representations  of  Mr.  Willis’ 
gieat  ability  to  operate  the  undertaking 
successfully,  and  if  farmers  paid  their 
money  on  that  representation  clearly 
made  in  the  promotion  literature,  we 
would  like  to  have  some  good  reason 
advanced  why  those  investors  should  not 
be  entitled  to  the  return  of  their  money. 
One  would  get  the  inference  from  the 
literature  that  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  country  quite  so  well  qualified  to 
make  a  success  of  the  proposed  under¬ 
taking  as  Mr.  Willis  would  be  able  to 
do.  There  is  no  other  reason  than  poor 
health  given  by  Mr.  Willis  for  his  resig¬ 
nation,  but  the  hysterics  created  by  the 
publication  of  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  case  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  were  some  other  influences  at 
work. 

The  December  ist  and  15th  numbers 
of  Farm,  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  contained  some  editorial  matter 
that  was  intended  to  give  a  promoter  of 
Mr.  Willis’  experience  and  connection 
a  fit  of  nervous  prostration.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northwest  who  read  Farm, 
Stock  and  Home  are  not  likely  to  dam¬ 
age  their  teeth  on  a  gold  brick  of  the 
Willis  composition.  If  any  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  Northwest  continue  to 
support  a  publication  pretending  to  sup¬ 
port  their  interests,  and  edited  under 
the  Willis  editorship,  the  experience 
will  probably  be  worth  to  their  children 
the  money  losses  to  themselves. 

What  do  you  know  about  this  American 
Farmers’  School  and  the  men  that  are  run¬ 
ning  it?  They  claim  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  agricultural  writers,  associate 
editors,  etc.  Is  this  so,  and  would  a  per¬ 
son  be  any  better  fitted  for  such  work 
after  taking  their  course  then  he  was  be¬ 
fore?  t.  w.  m’i. 

This  refers  to  the  American  Farmers’ 
School  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  said  to  be 
“endorsed  by  Governors,  Congressmen, 
judges”  and  other  large  notables.  For 
example,  Gov.  Vessey  of  South  Dakota 
is  reported  to  have  said  two  years  ago 
that  he  can  certainly  recommend  it  if 
Prof.  Clifford  Willis  is  connected.  An¬ 
other  member  of  the  faculty  has  received 
the  “high  compliment  of  being  secured  to 
edit  a  number  of  books  for  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  the  wizard  of  the  agricultural 
world.”  With  our  limited  experience  in 
farm  journalism  we  should  consider  that 
about  the  poorest  preparation  a  man 
could  have  for  teaching  straight  news¬ 
paper  correspondence,  but  an  admirable 
equipment  for  “guff.” 

The  fact  is  there  is  but  a  poor  open¬ 
ing  in  farm  journalism.  The  idea  of 
teaching  a  man  by  correspondence  how 
to  write  articles  for  practical  farmers 
is  quite  enough  to  make  a  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  smile.  The  letter  which  our  friend 
encloses  contains  the  following: 

Recently  14  persons,  while  still  students 
of  this  course  in  agricultural  journalism, 
had  75  articles  accepted  by  farm  papers. 
The  actual  amount  of  money  the  students 
received  for  these  articles  (some  of  which 
were  quite  short)  amounted  to  $237 — -suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  course 
for  the  whole  14  students  and  more.  Some 
students  did  receive  more  than  the  price 
of  the  course.  Probably  you  are  just  as 
bright  as  they  are,  and  all  you  need  is  to 
learn  how.  Our  course  will  teach  you. 

That  means  about  $3  per  article.  Let 
any  young  man  figure  what  that  will 
mean  to  him.  The  chances  are  that  if 
he  have  any  message  to  deliver  and 
really  knows  what  he  wants  to  talk 
about  he  will  stand  a  better  chance  to 
have  it  accepted  when  written  naturally 
- — just  as  he  feels  it — than  if  it  were 
“dressed  up.”  That  would  be  so  with  us. 
There  is  no  great  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  writers  and  associate  editors.  Our 
observation  is  that  there  are  10  appli¬ 
cants  for  every  such  desirable  position ! 


My  Experience  With  Chickens. 

I  decided  to  go  into  the  poultry  business 
on  January  15,  and  after  looking  around  I 
ordered  1,200  day-old  chickens,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  to  be  delivered  April  16.  Then 
the  next  thing  was  to  order  six  Cornell 
gasoline  brooders.  As  this  was  my  first 
venture  with  incubator  chicks  I  thought  I 
would  not  build  any  brooder  houses,  so 
tore  the  inside  out  of  an  old  hoghouse,  laid 
a  new  floor,  put  on  a  new  roof,  put  some 
cloth  curtains  and  windows  in  the  front, 
which  faced  the  south,  whitewashed  the  in¬ 
terior;  then  installed  the  brooders,  and  on 
measuring  the  floor  I  found  I  had  13  by 
25  «feet 

April  16  I  started  the  brooders;  at  11  a. 
m.  the  chicks  arrived,  the  finest  lot  I  ever 
saw.  April  17,  all  alive  yet,  doing  finely, 
prospects  for  success  were  very  good. 

June  1,  total  loss  up  to  date,  60  chicks  ; 
balance  of  1,140  doing  well ;  some  weigh 
over  one  pound  each.  Total  cost  of  feed 
so  far  is  $59.63. 

June  13,  sold  100  broilers;  June  17,  sold 
340  broilers;  total  value  of  Shies,  $125.01. 

August  3,  feed  bill  up  to  date  is  $173.90; 
chickens  look  fine  and  seem  to  be  very 
thrifty. 

September  2,  I  gathered  my  first  pullet 
egg ;  looks  as  though  more  would  lay  soon ; 
September  20,  sold  43  roasters  for  $22.12. 
September  30,  total  number  of  eggs  laid, 
150.  value  $3.  Getting  along  well ;  started 
building  a  new  laying  house,  size  20  by  60 
feet,  shed  roof,  4% -foot  posts,  rear,  7% -foot 
front,  cloth  curtains,  and  one  sash  three  by 
six  every  10  feet. 

October  12,  moved  my  pullets  to  their 
new  quarters ;  gathered  47  eggs  that  day ; 
October  28,  culled  out  43  pullets  and  11 
roosters  for  market;  October  31,  total  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  for  this  month,  1,782,  valued 
at  three  cents,  $53.46. 

November  28.  received  for  eggs  so  far 
this  month,  $155  (those  we  used  not  count¬ 
ed)  ;  my  best  day  was  160  eggs;  total  eggs, 
3.384,  from  November  1  to  28,  inclusive. 

Feed  bill  from  April  16  to  No¬ 


vember  28 .  $299.26 

Building  material  and  equipmont. 
incidentals  and  1,200  „ 

chicks  .  427.33 


Total  expense .  $726.59 


Income  from  eggs  and  sales .  $368.59 

Inventory  of  building  material...  200.00 

500  pullets  and  26  roosters  at 

each  .  526.00 

Six  brooders,  fountains  and  feed 
hoppers  .  75.00 


Total  income . $1,169.59 

Expenses  .  126.59 


Total  value  above  expenses..  $443.00 


I  used  the  Cornell  formula  and  rations, 
just  exactly  the  way  the  college  recom¬ 
mended,  and  for  next  season  I  shall  build 
the  Cornell  type  brooder  houses  for  my 
baby  chicks.  august  warnken. 

New  York. 
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BIG 

PROFITS 


ti 


No  doubt  about  the  profitable 
'  returns  from  Early  Vegetables,  Oranges,1 
Grape  Fruit,  Celery  and  Sugar  Cane  in 
rthe  famous  Manatee  Country,  Brooksvlllo  and  An-1 
nuttalagga.  Hammock  Area.  Lands  can  be  secured  | 
reasonably  yielding  several  crops  annually.  De¬ 
lightful  and  healthful  climate.  Water  plentiful. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  Quick  transportation 
to  big  markets.  Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 

J.  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Jnd ,  Aft. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 

Suite  385  NORFOLK,  VA. 

6 


IN  THE 

SOUTH 


Run  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
any  cheap  fuel  oil.  Cost  less  to  run — 
develop  more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  in  one.  Many  other 
exclusive  features — guaranteed  10 
years — we  pay  freight — 30  days’  free 
trial.  Send  /or  catalogue  today- 

EHIi  Englni  Co.,  5  Mulls!  SI.,  Bslrslt,  Mi'll. 


YOURS 

—For  Greatest 
Power  Profits! 

Send  in  your  name  on  postal  1  Don’t  buy 
a  qower  outfit  of  any  kind  till  you  get  our 
facts,  fiyures  and  proof.  You  don’t 
realize  the  economy,  reliability  and 
superiority  ot  the  famous 

STEAM 
ENGINES 


LEFFEL 


They  are  replacing  all  other  powi 
outfits  wherever  introduced.  Lear 
Buy  your  last  engir 
save  big  money.  Left 
runs  any  mach  1  n e,  does  mar 
things  gasoline  can't  d 
Burns  anything  for  fne 
Don’t  wait!  Write  us  nov 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
Springfield,  Ohio  . 


Concrete  Feeding  Floors 

are  taking  the  place  of  wooden  or  dirt  floors  on  every  modern 
farm.  The  farmer  who  has  a  concrete  feeding  floor  can  keep  his 
stock  in  better  condition  and  economize  in  feed. 


MAKE  HOGS  PAY 

The  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  proper  care,  careful  feeding  and  sanitary  surroundings. 
This  is  where  concrete  feeding  floors  help.  They  save  feed  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  mud  and  dirt;  are  easily  cleaned  and  kept  clean;  make  feeding  easier  and 
fattening  quicker.  The  saving  in  grain  and  manure  alone  will  pay  for  the 
floor  in  one  year.  When  you  get  the  material  for  your  concrete  work  ask  for 


UNIVERSAL 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


It  is  fine  and  uniform  in  quality  and  gives  unvarying  results. 

We  will  help  you  with  plans  and  directions  for  doing  any  kind 
of  concrete  construction.  Just  write  our  nearest  office 
for  what  information  you  need.  It_wilI_cost_you_nothing. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Co. 

CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 

72  West  Adams  St.  Frick  Building  Security  Bank  Building 

Plants  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  Annual  Output  12,000,000  Barrels 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York, 

Week  Ending  Dec.  21,  1912. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 36  @  .37 

Good  to  Choice .  -33  @  -35 

Lower  Grades  . 27  @  -30 

Storage . 26  @  .33 

State  Dairy,  best . 33  @  34 

Common  to  Good . 24  ®  -30 

Factory . 20  @  .24 

Packing  Stock . 20  @  -23 

Elgin,  111.,  butter  market  firm  at  31  cents. 

Philadelphia,  western  creamery,  37  cents. 
EGGS 

White, choice  to  fancy .  40 

Good  to  prime . 35 

Mixed  Colors,  best . 33 

Common  to  Good . 28 

Western,  best . 

Under  grades . 25 

Checks  and  dirties . . . 

Storage  . 

CHEESE 

Full  Cream,  best . 

Common  to  Good . . 

Skims . -04 

BEANS 

Marrow . 5.00 

Medium . . .  4.30 

Pea . 

Bed  Kidney . 4.00 

Lima,  California . 6.25 

HOPS 

Prime  to  Choice . 30 

Common  to  Good . 24 

Pacific  Coast . . .  15 

Old  Stock . 07 

German  Crop .  44 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples— Ben  Davis,  bbl. .  1 

Hubbardston .  1 

Twenty-ounce . 2 

King . 

Spy  . 

Spitzenburg . 

Winesap .  2 

Bellflower . 

Greening . 

Baldwin  . 

Western,  choice  varieties,  box...  1 

Common  to  good,  box . 

Pears— Kieffer,  bbl . 2 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl .  5 

Long  Island,  bbl .  0 

Jersey,  bbl . 6 

Strawberries,  Calif,  pint . 

Florida,  qt . .*. . 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 2 

Penn.,  ISOlbs . 2 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  168  lb.  bag . 

Bermuda,  new,  bbl .  4 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 1 

Beets,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  bu .  2 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz.  bunches . 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton .  5 

Domestic  seed ....  .... 

Red,  ton . 15 

Kale,  bbl . 


...  .40 

© 

.45 

® 

.38 

@> 

.36 

...  28 

31 

® 

.36 

.28 

...  .14 

© 

.18 

© 

.20 

...  .17 

® 

.18 

...  .14 

® 

.16 

..  .04 

@ 

.12 

© 

6.65 

© 

4.35 

@ 

4.35 

© 

4  55 

© 

6.30 

@ 

.32 

. 24 

@ 

.29 

@ 

.23 

© 

.11 

@ 

.46 

@ 

2.50 

...  1.50 

® 

2.25 

...  2.00 

© 

3.00 

. .  .  2.00 

© 

3.00 

© 

3.50 

...  2.50 

© 

4.00 

4.00 

© 

2.25 

'3) 

3.50 

© 

2.50 

:...  1.50 

© 

2.00 

1.25 

© 

3.00 

® 

9.00 

...  6.50 

© 

9.00 

....  6.50 

@ 

9.00 

@ 

.40 

© 

.80 

...  2.50 

® 

3.00 

© 

2.25 

© 

2  15 

@ 

2.00 

@ 

6.00 

© 

3.0o 

@ 

1.00 

....  .03 

® 

.08 

,  .  .75 

© 

1.00 

...  2.50 

© 

3.50 

@ 

6.00 

® 

.40 

© 

8.00 

....  3.00 

© 

4  00 

@17.00 

© 

.50 

Lettuce,  l^bbl.  bkt . 50  @  1 .00 

Onions,  State  &  W’n.,  100  lb.  bag . 60  ©  l.UU 

Orange  Co.,  100  lb  bag . 30  ®  .60 

Conn.,  red  and  yellow,  bbl . 12)0  @  2  00 

Conn.  Valley,  white,  bbl . 2,50  ©  3.50 

Peppers,  Fla.  carrier . .  1.00  ©  1.50 

Peas.  Southern,  bu .  1.50  @  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 75  @  1.00 

String  Beans,  bu .  1.00  ©  2.50 

Squash,  bbl . 75  ©  1.25 

Egg  Plants,  Fla.,  box .  2  00  @  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 50  @  1.00 

Tomatoes— Southern  carrier  . 1.25  @  2.25 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 35  ®  .75 

Rutabaga . 50  ®  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Cucumbers,  No.  1,  doz . 

1.00 

@ 

1.75 

No.  2.  box . 

2.o0 

©  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.15 

© 

.40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.06 

© 

.12 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

1.00 

© 

2,00 

Lettuce,  doz . 

.15 

@ 

.25 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  lb . 

.11 

© 

•11^ 

® 

,13>4 

Roosters. . .  •••  •  •••.*••••••••••••••••• 

.08 

® 

•08  J4 

.14 

<3> 

.15 

© 

.14 

.16 

© 

.18 

Guineas,  pair . 

.65 

© 

.75 

OKESSKD  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

.25 

© 

.26 

Common  to  Good . 

.18 

® 

.22 

Chickens,  choice  broilers,  lb . 

.24 

© 

.26 

Squab,  broilers,  pair . 

.65 

® 

.70 

Broilers,  common  to  good . 

.20 

@ 

.23 

Roasters  . 

.18 

.23 

Fowls . 

.14 

® 

.15 

Ducks,  spring,  lb  . 

.15 

® 

.20 

Geose . 

.14 

© 

.18 

Squabs,  doz . 

.50 

®  4.50 

BOSTON  WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

Butter,  nearby  creamery . 

Western  Creamery . 

. 34 

.35 

@ 

■■m 

Eggs,  nearby  hennery . 

® 

.40 

Gathered,  fresh  . 

® 

.38 

Apples,  dessert  varieties,  bbl . 

© 

3.50 

Common  kinds  . 

® 

2.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

....  7.00 

© 

9 .50 

Potatoes.  2  bu.  bag  . 

® 

1  45 

Dressed  meats— Veal  . 

. 11 

® 

.16 

Pork . 

.10 

Dressed  Poultry— Fowls . 

© 

.19 

Roasters  . 

® 

.22 

Turkeys . . 

© 

.30 

Hay— No.  1  . 

@23.50 

No.  2  . 

@22.00 

No.  3 . 

@18.50 

Straw— Rye . 

@19.00 

Millfeed— Bran,  ton . 

....24.00 

@25  00 

Middlings . 

©28.00 

Mixed  feed . 

@27.50 

Gluten . 

@28.50 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  COMPANY, 

Commission  Merchants, 

Poultry,  Eggs,  Meats, 


284  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Produce.  Shipments  Solicited 


Second-Hand,  With  Fillers 

$8.00  a  hundred,  until  January  1st.  Also  all  supplies 

P.  McKANNA’S  SONS,  -  Honesdale,  Pa 


Highest  prices  guaranteed  for  White  or  Brown 
Leghorns  or  mixed  eggs.  Also  high  grade  butter. 
Write  us  for  information.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
of  our  ability  to  obtain  extreme  prices.  Address 

JOHNSTONE  6  COUGHLAN, 

172  Duane  Street,  :  :  New  York 


Wanted— Women 


from  20-35  years  of  age, 
with  at  least  one  year 
High  School  work,  for  our  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Term,  2t£  years,  with  pay.  For  circulars 
apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT  GENEVA  CITY 
HOSPITAL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED 

married,  for  gentleman’s  estate  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  Two  hundred  acres  under  cultivation;  com¬ 
mercial  crops,  asparagus,  strawberries,  hay,  peaches, 
potatoes,  apples,  etc.  Extensive  practical  experience 
required.  Thorough  knowledge  of  stock,  implements  and 
usual  machinery  also  required.  Must  be  intelligent,  abso¬ 
lutely  temperate  and  honest,  also  have  businessand  execu¬ 
tive  tact  with  disposition  and  ability  to  properly  handle 
help.  Master’s  house  under  separate  control.  Reply  by 
letter  giving  references,  size  of  family  and  wages  wanted, 
M.  H.  SMITH,  105  CHAMBERS  ST  ,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WANT  Few  Acres  Brush  or  Cleared  Land. 
77  Mil  I  Frank  Slavik,  423  Eust  78th  St.,  N.  V.  City 


ERSEY  FARMS  1  to  3'i0  acres,  in  Jersey’s  best  soil.  Farm  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Edmund  It ur roughs,  147  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.J 


/  /V  tJ  I  E  !,l>out  the  farm  of 
1  11  w  V  !  ”  ^  66  acres  for  $1,700. 
BILLINGS  FARM  AGENCY,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  Two  Very  Fine  Farms  in  Central  New  York 
*  State  For  Sale.  Let  me  send  you  description. 
W.  E.  TELLER,  Wieting  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
*‘  '  *  . . . .  ■  .  . . . .  m 

FOR  SALE  —Plots,  1  to  10  acres,  fertile  land,  for 
small  farms,  city  limits,  Kingston  N.Y. 
Inquire  C.  R.  KNAPP,  132  Dana  Avo„  Albany,  N.Y. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA  crop! 

Plenty  rainfall.  Good  markets.  Laud  cheap,  but 
advancing  rapidly.  Literature  and  information 
FREE.  Write  H.  .J.  MAXFIELD,  State  Immigration 
Commissioner,  202  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


$9,500 


CASH  and  balance  in  easy  payments 


STEAM  LAUNDRY  NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY; 
motor  driven,  modern  equipment,  going  organiza¬ 
tion,  ideal  location  in  midst  population  of  half  mil- 
hon*  Hare  opportunity  for  independent  business. 
Address,  Owner,”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE^ 

fane  condition;  two  large  barns,  concrete  floors; 
concrete  walks  to  dwelling-house;  fruit.  Will  in¬ 
clude  pair  good  horses,  three  fine  colts,  thirteen 
good  cows,  four  heifers,  mower,  rake,  sulky-plow, 
harrow,  roller,  grain  drill,  binder,  two  wagons,  h«r- 
nesses,  hay,  grain,  straw.  All  goes  $7,500,  part  cash. 
HALLS  FARM  AGENCY.  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


WHY  GO  ELSEWHERE? 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  yield  the  biggest  re¬ 
turns  on  the  investment.  Mild  climate, 
fertile  lands,  many  different  crops,  high 
markets,  30  million  consumers  in  one  day’s 
shipment,  modern  rural  conditions,  pro¬ 
gressive  communities.  Stock  farms,  com¬ 
mercial  orchards,  land  for  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  corn.  Alfalfa,  small  fruits  and  truck. 
Record  corn  crops.  Fine  yields  of  Alfalfa, 
four  cuttings  a  year.  Improved  farms  $15 
to  $50  per  acre.  Yearly  net  profits  often 
exceed  cost  of  land.  Write  to-day  for  Real 
Estate  Herald  No.  20,  with  full  account. 

PYLE  &  CO.,  Ino.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Which  Pays  Best 

and  how  much,Mr.Dairyman? 


c)7liM'faom  tfcrmt-nriAxed  fad 

/85&uaA&  ®3Jk*—6S(7 
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CHEAPS. 


\ 


“Best  feed  I  have  ever 
used.  Will  recommend  it 
to  every  dairyman." 

^  Frank  L.  Baker 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 


C«VC?«NItC0  u**LT5f, 
*KT  .....  3  * 


Isn’t  Larro-feed  just  what  you  need  ? 
Isn’t  that  extra  profit  just  what  you 
are  working  for?  The  value  of  the 
roughage  you  feed  is  the  same  and  your 
work  and  trouble  are  the  same  no  matter  if 
your  cows  produce  little  or  much;  your  real  profit  comes  from 
*  the  extra  milk  you  get,  the  last  quart  or  two  from  each  cow. 
Don’t  deprive  yourself  of  that  real  profit  by  using  cheap,  but  low 
producing  feeds. 


A  Ready  Ration 
for  Dairy  Cow» 

Larro-feed  is  a  high  grade,  ready-mixed,  ready-to- 
feed  ration,  to  be  used  just  as  it  comes  in  the  sack ;  no 

bother,  no  trouble.  It  is  succulent,  palatable,  bulky;  highly  digestible 
and  properly  balanced — made  from  the  choicest,  purest  and  most  nu¬ 
tritious  ingredients,  skillfully  and  scientifically  blend¬ 
ed.  Absolutely  free  from  damaged  grains,  oat  hulls, 
oat  clippings,  corn  cobs,  screenings,  sweepings, 
weed  seeds  or  any  other  adulterants.  That’s  why 
Larro-feed  is  so  good,  and  why  it  will  produce  those  extra 
profits  for  you. 

Don’t  neglect  this  opportunity,  don’t  let  pre¬ 
judice  stand  in  your  way,  don’t  be  afraid  to  And 
out  the  fact3  for  yourself. 

Let  us  prove  at  our  risk  that  it  will  pay  you  to  feed 
this  wonderful  new  “quality  feed”  instead  of  your  pres¬ 
entation,  no  matter  how  good  that  may  seem  to  be. 


Here’stheProof 
We  Offer  You 

Get  as  many  sacks  of  Larro- 

feed  as  you  need  from  your  dealer. 
Feed  one  sack  (100  lbs.)  at  our  risk, 
watch  results.  If  Larro-feed  doesn't 
satisfy  and  please  you  (we  tie  no 
strings  on  our  offer),  take  back  the 
unused  sacks  and  and  get  all  your 
money  in  full.  Every  dealer  hand¬ 
ling  Larro-feed  is  authorized  to  make 
sales  on  this  broad  guarantee.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  on  us;  if  Larro-feed  wins  we  both 
gain,  if  it  does  not,  you  are  not  out  one 
penny — try  it  NOW. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

311  Gillespie  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Larrowe’s  Kiln  Dried  13  the  Kenaine  unadulterated  old-fashioned  flour  with  the  real  old-fashioned 
T,  .  ,  *  __  buckwheat  flavor,  produced  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y.  Your  grocer  wil 

DUCKWheat  r  lour  begiad  to  know  where  he  can  get  it.  The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Best  terms  known  to  the  nursery  world.  Steady  pay; 
cash  weekly,  exclusive  territory ,  commission  on  mail 
orders.  Big  money  made  every  day  selling  our  exclusive 
specialty  and  all  our  other  hardy  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc. 
Satisfaction  and  profit  from  every  tree.  AH  the  year 
around  profitable  and  pleasant  work.  We  pay  freight 
deliver,  collect.  You  can  be  our 
county  manager  if  you  write  today. 

Let  us  fully  explain  our  New  Idea. 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO., 


FREE  TREES  FOR 
TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

LOUISIANA,  MO, 


FARMER  WANTED 
March  1st,  married,  good  dairyman,  understand  high 
grade  stock,  strictly  sober,  good  reference  required. 

E.  K.  BRADY,  Howard  &  Huntingdon  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager.  Life  experience 
**  in  fruit  culture  and  general  farming.  27  years  of 
age;  married;  one  child.  Can  furnish  best  of  referen. 
ces.  Eastern  States  preferred.  P.  G.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED 


-Reliable  and  temperate  married  fore¬ 
man  for  my  farm  in  Ashland,  Mass. 
Will  occupy  a  separate  cottage  (with  modern  improve¬ 
ments)  and  board  one  or  two  men.  f  ood  references  and 
salary  desirsd.  Horner  Loring,  Post  Office  Box  2764.  lfoston,Mass. 

rSELL  GOOD  FARMS  m  Oceana,  greatest  fruit  Co. 

in  U.  S.;  also  grain,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  dairying 
Write  for  list,  etc.  HANSON  &  SON,  Hart,  Mich 


★ 


NEWYORK  STATE  FARMS  i  ble  firm  deal¬ 
ing  in  farms  throughout  New  York  State.  Referen*  o 
on  request.  Catalog  sent  to  prospective  purchasers. 
C.  L.  YAGER  &CO.,  736  Press  Bldg.,  Binghamton, K.  Y. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  PLANT  OR  YOUR 
■  FARM  is  not  run  on  a  paying  basis,  and  you  are 
discouraged  with  results,  I  would  like  to  take 
charge  of  your  plant  and  put  it  on  a  paying  basis. 
Address,  C.  C.,  care  BUBAL  New-Yokkeb. 


Good  Farm  Wanted 


East  of  Buffalo,  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  ten-acre  orango 
and  lemon  ranch  in  Glendora,  California.  Most  de¬ 
lightful  climate  and  scenery  in  State  ;  absolute 
frostless.  Very  easy  terms  on  balance  of  purchase 
price.  Address,  N.  F.  Kelly, 10  May  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  P 


IT 


FREIGHT  ON  WATER 


USE 


’  A»  «£ 


NIAGARA  BRAND 
SOLUBLE  SULPHUR  COMPOUND 


IN  DRY  FORM 


Dissolves  Instantly  in  COLD  or  HOT  WATER 


Takes  the  Place  of  the  Lime-Sulphur  Liquid 


We  have  been  manufacturing  lime-sulphur  solution  for  eight  years  and  perhaps  have  manufactured  more  of  this  material  than  any  other 
company  in  the  business  and  finally  succeeded  about  two  years  ago  in  putting  out  a  material  in  dry  form.  Last  year  about  one  thousand 
fruit  growers  used  this  preparation  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  it  on  a  very 
extensive  scale. 

This  material  is  not  JUST  as  good  BUT  FAR  superior  to  lime-sulphur  solution,  as  past  results  have  shown  it  is  much  quicker  in  controlling 
San  Jose  scale  and  fungus  diseases,  and  also  has  controlled  Aphis  at  the  same  time.  It  is  put  up  in  the  following  size  drums:4100,  50,  25,  10, 
5  and  1  pound. 

ADVANTAGES  it  has  over  lime-sulphur  solution: 


A  100-pound  drum  is  equivalent  to  a 
600-pound  barrel  of  lime  and  sulphur 
solution,  therefore  carrying  only  Vfeth  the 
freight  rate. 


MUCH  CHEAPER. 

Doe.  not  CRYSTALLIZE. 

No  LEAKAGE. 

Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 


No  barrels  to  return. 

No  WATER  to  pay  freight  on. 

Will  control  San  Jose  scale  in  FOUR  days. 
Sticks  like  paint. 


The  above  statements  are  backed  by  Government  Fruit  Grower  and  Experiment  Station  reports  covering  a  period  of  two  years 

THE  MOST  TALKED  OF  SPRAY  MATERIAL  IN  AMERICA 


Patented  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


Guaranteed  by  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middlepert,  New  York,  Under  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910.  Serial  Ne.  192 


The  following  are  some  of  our  largest  distributing  agents  : 
Chas  H.  Childs  Co.,  Utica,  New  York  Buhl  Sons  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hibbard,  Spencer  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago  Meyer  Bros.  Drug  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.,  Ltd.  Burlington,  Ont.,  Canada 


The  Morrell  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
I.  W.  Scott  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  WHILE  VOV  CAN  GET  IT.  Write  for  circular  and  descriptive  matter 


NIAGARA  TRIPLEX  HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYER 


We  believe,  without  any  exaggeration, 
that  this  machine  is,  without  any 
question,  the  most  modern  power 
sprayer  there  is  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  outfit  we  spare  no  expense  in 
either  MATERIAL  OR  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP.  Every  part  of  the 
machine  from  the  end  of  the  rod  to  the 
truck  is  made  of  the  very  finest  material. 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  THIS 
MACHINE  HAS  OVER 
OTHERS 

Porcelain  lined  cylinders  that  are  not 
affected  by  the  chemical  action  of 
corrosive  spraying  materials.  Guarantee 
against  wear  and  breakage  for  ten 
Fill  in  X  Years*  Three  cylinders,  therefore 
ind  'nsunn£  a  constant  working  pres- 

NIAGARA 
SPRAYER  CO. 

Middieport,  n.  y.  X  which  is  necessary  to  do 


sure  of  from  250  to  300  pounds 
necessary 
effective  spraying. 

Three  and  one-half 


Name 
P.  O 
State 

Acres  of  Fruit 
What  kind 

Interested  in  Power  Sprayer....  Yes  or  No 


horse  power,  slow  speed, 
hopper  water-cooled,  non-vibrating  engine. 
Guaranteed  not.  to  break  by  freezing. 
Weight  only  325  pounds. 


Engine  can  be  disconnected  from  the 
pump  by  simply  sliding  a  gear  with  t-he 
hand,  making  it  very  accessible  for  any 
other  kind  of  work  such  as  sawing 
wood,  cutting  feed,  etc. 

Rotary  agitator,  direct  connected  by 
universal  joint  to  the  pump. 

Tank  made  of  Highland  cypress,  tongue 
and  grooved  and  trimmed  entirely  with 
steel. 

Tower  made  of  steel  tubing,  three  legs, 
and  can  be  folded  instantly. 

Wagon  frame  made  of  steel. 

Engine  and  Pump  base  made  of  steel 
and  riveted  to  main  frame. 

Wagon  wheels  made  of  wood. 

The  front  construction,  as  you  can  see, 
is  so  made  to  permit  the  wagon  to 
turn  square  around;  the  wheels  turning 
under  the  tank.  The  oscillating  5th 
to  be  run  over  the  very  roughest  of 


wheel  permits  the  wagon 
ground  without  endangering  the  operator  in  the  tower. 


“  Hand  “  . Yes  or  No 

“  Soluble  Sulphur 

Compound . Yes  or  No 

“  Lime  Sulphur  Solution . Yes  or  No 

“  Arsenate  of  Lead . . . Yes  or  No 

••  SULPHUR . Yes  or  No 

"  Spray  Fittings  or  Accessories . Yes  or  No 


Equipped  with  BOSCH  Magneto  if  desired. 

» 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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